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The ninth Letter of the Engijk Alphabet, is both Momfhyff.es, both JacQjfos and others, follow the Doc!™ 



X 



I a Vowel and a Confonant ; agreeable to which two 
different Powers, it has two different Forms. The 
Hebrews call the j Confonant Jod "V from "V, Hand 
and Space, in regard it is fuppofed to reprefent the Hand 
clench'd, fo as to leave the Space underneath, void. With 
them, it was pronounced as the Confonant y, as it (till 



utDnJarus touching the Unity of Nature and Perfon in 
Jclus Uir:ll. Jacobite in £%totf, is a Term of Reproach 
bellow d on fuchPerforis as dilallow the late Revolution, 
and ftill affcrt the Rights, and adhere to the Interetts of 
the late King James and his Line. 
JACOBUS, a Gold Coin worth 15 Shillings; fo called 



among the Germans and forne other People. The Greeks! from King James the firtt ot England, in whofe Reigi 

had no ; Confonant, and for that rcafon, ufed their Vowel were (truck. We ufually diflinguilh two kinds 01 Jaas- 

i inftead of it, as coming the ncareitln Sound. The '- 

French and Englijb have two kinds of') Confonants ; the 

firft has a fnuffting kind of Sound, and ferves to modify 



that of the Vowels, pretty much in the manner ofr,, as 
Jew, juft, jovial ; the latter is pronounced like the Hebrew 
Jod, Infiances of which we have in fome of our Words, 
which are indifferently written with a y or an i before a 
Vowel, as Voiage, Voyage, Loial, Loyal, &c. in which 
ce4es, the i is apparently a Confonant, as being a Motion 
of the Palate, which gives a Modification to the following 



bus, the Old and the New ; the former worth 25 Shillings, 
weighing 6 Penny Weight 10 Grains; the latter called 
MoCarolus, worth 2; Shillings, in Weight 5 Penny Weight 
20 Grains. 

JADE, a grcenim Stone, bordering on the Colour of 
Olive, much eiieem'd for its Hardnefs, which exceeds 
that of Porphyry, Agat, and Jafper, and oidy to be cut 
with Powder ot Diamond. It is in mighty efteem among 
the Turks and Poles, who adorn all their fine Works with 
, it, and efpecially the Handles of their Sabres. This 
Vowel. The Vowel ;, according to Plato, is proper for Stone applied to the Reins, is faid to be a Prcfervative 
expreffing fine and delicate things: On which account, from the Nephritic Cholic. Mr. Berber tells us that the 
that Verfe in l r irgil, ^_1 ■ 

Accipiunt inimicum imbrem, rimifque fatifcujlt ; 

Which abounds in i's, is generally admired. The Vowel 
i was the only Vowel which the Romans did not mark with 
a Da(h of the Pen, to /hew when it was long ; inltead of 
which, to denote its Length, they ufed to make it bigger 
than ordinary, as in Pljo, VIvus, &c. According to L>p;;.i, 
they repeated if, when it svasrtnh^ to.-.v j as'lh OiL Tney 
fometimes alfo denoted the Length of this Letter, by ad- 
ding e to it, and turning it into a Dipthong, as Divei for 

Ttivl, Ommis for (hums, &c. I was antient'ly a Numeral this does not appea/to have been known to "theAnt'ienl 
Letter, and fignifW a Hundred, according to the Yerfe, it has its place in'Medicine only fince tliofe parts of Am 
I. C. Compar erit, & Centum flgtijicabit. I in the ordinary " 
Roman way of Numbering fignifies One ; and when re- 
peated, fignifies as many Units as it is repeated times. 
In Abbreviations and Cyphers, I. frequently reprefents 
the whole Word Tefus, whereof it is the firit Letter. 

JABAJAHITE, the Name ofaSeft among the Muf- 
fulmcn, who, according to Ricaut, teach, That God is not 
perfectly wife, that his Knowledge does not extend to 
evety thing; and that Time and Experience have fur- 



Caravans of Thibet carry it to Cachcmire, and that the Ga- 
libis prize it as highly as Diamond. The Natives of South- 
America value it on account of the 'Virtues they attribute 
to it in the Epilepfy, Difeafes of the Reins, the Stone 
and Gravel. In a Treatifc of it printed at Paris, 'tis cal- 
led the Divine Stone. 

JALAP, is the Root of a Plant not much unlike our 
Bryony, and is therefore by fome called Bryonia Peruvia- 
na ; fer.it is. brought to us chiefly from Peru and New- 
Spa,,, lheMechoa c :<n ,7,4 *i, , rc r „ cko ned of a Species, 
and therefore as this is fometimes called Mccbnacana „i,ra 
that goes as often by the Name of Jalapium album. °As 



'tea, which produce if, have been traded to by Europeans. 
That which breaks blacked, moll brittle, found and 
Shining within fide, is the heft; by reafon the refinous 
Parts, which give it thole Properties, are fuppofed to con- 
tain its Medicinal Virtues. Some take great pains to ex- 
trafl its Refin, which is to be done with anv fpirituous 
Menfouum, and afterwards want CorreSors for it. The 
mofl common, is Salt of Tartar or Loaf-Sugar; but if 
correfting confitis in feparating its Parts, as "it certainly 
with the Knowledge ot many things whereof does, the drawing it from the Root, and making it into 
he was before ignorant: Thus, fay they, not being ap- a Refin, mull be very needlefs. Monfieur BdLc who 
prized Jrom all Eternity of every Event that (hall happen hath made fevcral Experiments upon it, fays, it is one of 

the bell Cathartics we have, taken as Nature only has 
prepared it. See Qjancy's Difpenl'atory. 

IAMBUS, in theGreek and Latin Poetry, is the Nam» 
of a Foot in a Verfe, confining of a long and fhort Sylla- 
ble, as Horace expreffes ir, . 

Syllaba longa brevi fubjeHa vocatur Iambus. 

The fame Poet calls the Iambus a fwift rapid Foot, Pes G- 
tus. The Word, according to fome, takes its Name from 
Iambus, the Son of Pan and Echo, who invented this Foot 
or rather ufed fharp biting Expi.'ffions to Cere,, "ben af- 
flicted for the Death ot Projerfinc. Others rather derive 
in the Air, which reflects Light in the Dark, commonly it irom the Greek lis, Yenenum, Pci/on, or from UuCila, 
haunting Church-yards, Fens, and Privies, as (learning out muledico, I rail or revile, becaufe the Vcrfes comnofed of 
of a fat Soil : It alfo flics about Rivers, Hedges, Z£c. Iambus's were at firtt only ufed inSa-'^e. 
where there is a continual Fluxof Air, and leads Pcrfons, IAMBIC, a kind of Verfe, found in-the Grreji and La- 
who unwarily follow it, out of their way. tin Poets. An Iambic is a Verfe confuting whellv or at 

JACOB'S Staff, is a Mathematical Inftrument for taking leall in great part, of Iambus's, or Feet fo (jailed. ' Iambic 
Heights and Ditlanccs; the fame with Crofs-Staff. Verfes may be confidered, either with regard to the Di- 

. JACOBIN, Dominican^ A Name given in Trance to the_ verfity or the Number of their Feet. Under each of 

which Heads there are diltinft kinds, which have different 
Names. (1.) Pure Iambics are thofe which confill entirely 
of Iambus's, as the fourth Piece of Catullus, made in praife 



nifhed hii 



in the World, he is obliged to govern it according to the 
Chance»and Occurrence of thofe Events. 

JACK in a Ship, is that Sail that is hoilted up at the 
Sprit-Sail-Top-Matt-Head. In Falconry, Jack is the Male 
of the Birds of Sport. 

JACK by the Hed^c, is an Herb that grows wild by 
Hedge-fides, and under Banks, with a broad Leaf, and 
hath the Smell of Garlick : It is eaten as other Sallad- 
Herbs, efpecially by Country People, and much ufed in 
Broth. 

JACK in a Lanthom, or Will with a Wifp, and fome- 
times Ignis Tatuus, is a certain Meteor, or clammy Vapour 



of a Ship , 

Phai 



:lus il!e, quern videtis Hofpites. 



Thefe 



Religious who follow the Rule of St.Dominic, on occalion of 
their principal Convent, which is near the Gate of St. James 
at Paris, and which before they became poffeffed of it in 
the Year 1218, was an Hofpital of Pilgrims dedicated to 
the faid Saint. Others maintain, that they have been cal- 
led Jacobins ever fince they were eftablifhed in Italy, 
in regard they pretended to imitate the Lives of Apo- 
ftles. They are alfo called Friars Predicants, and make 
one of the four Orders of Mendicants. See Dominican. 

JACOBITE, a Secf of Hereticks who were antiently a 
Branch of the Eutycbians, and are ftill fubfifling in the 
Levant. They were fo called from one James of Syria, 
who was one of the Heads of the Mompbyfites, or Secta- 
ries, who own'd but one Nature in Jefus Chrift. The 
Monophyfttes are a Sect of vaft Extent, comprehending the The third kind are the Tree Iambic Verfes, in which 'tis 
Armenians, Cophti, and Aly[pnians, but thofe among them not abfolutely neceffary there fhould be anv Iambus ex- 
who are properly Jacobites, are but few ; and among thofe cepting in the lall Foot ; of which kind are' all thofe of 
too, there is a Divifion, fome being Romaniz'd, and others Phiedrus: 

perfeaiy averfe to the Romiih Church : Each of which , . . • , . ... 

Parties have their feveral Patriarchs, the one at Carrmit, Jr '" U " K ""° ft"""- V" «'<«'«» apfctir. 

and the other at Perzafharan. As to their Faith, all the 

Aaaa* ,„ 



The fecond kind ate thofe called (imply Iamlics. 
have no Iambus's but in the even F'eet, tho' there arefcims> 
times Tribracbsa added to them, excepting to the lait, 
which is always an Iambus ; and in the uneven Feet they 
have Spondees, Anapefls, and even a Daflyle in the firft : 
Such is that of Medea in Ovid, 

Servare potui, perdere an poffm yogas? 
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In Comedies the Authors feldom confine themfelves more, 
frequently lefs, as we may obferve in Plautus and Terence : 
but the fixth is always indifpenfibly an Iambus. 

As to the Varieties, occasioned by the Number of Syl- 
lables, we call an Iambic, or Vimetre Iambic, that which 
has but four Feet: 

Qxermtur in Syhis Aks. 
Thofe which have fix are called Trhnetres : Thefe are 
the moil beautiful, and are ufed principally for the Thea- 
tre, particularly in Tragedy ; wherein they are vaiUy pre- 
ferable to the Verfes of ten or twelve Feet ufed in our 
modern Drama, in regard they come nearer to the Nature 
of Profe, and favour lefs of Art and Affectation. 



Dii Conjugates 
Lucina Cujhs, 



tuque venialis Tori 
&c, 



Thofewith eightare called 
in Comedies : 

Pecuniam in Loco negligere maximum 'mterdum eji Lu- 
crum. Terence. 

Some add an Iambic Monometrc, with two Feet : 

Virtus heat. 
They are called Monornetres, Dimetres, Trhnetres, and Te- 
trametres, that is, of one, two, three, and four Meafures, 
becaufea Meafure conhfted of two Feet, the Greeks mea- 
furing their "Verfes two Feet by two Feet, or by Epi- 
trites, joining the Iambus and Spondee together. Allrhe 
Iambics hitherto mentioned are perfect 5 they have their 
juft Number of Feet, without any thing either deficient or 
redundant. The imperfect Iambics are of three kinds, the 
CataleBic, which want a Syllable ; 

Muf<£ govern canebant. 
ThcBrachycatalectic, which want an entire Foot 5 

Mufee Jovis Gnat*. 
The Hypercatale£tic t which have either a Foot or a Sylla- 
ble too much : 

Muf<? Sorores funt Minerva, 

Mufec Soror.es Falladis [agent. 

Many of the Hymns and Anthems, ufed in the Church, 
are Dimetre Iambics, that is, confining of four Feet. 
S. JAMES of the Sword, a Military Order in Spain inft 
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which they flick into a little Cafe in the forepart of the 
Bonnet. Their Arms in Europe, in a time of War, are a 
Sabre, a Carabine, or Mufquet, and a Cartouch-Box , 
hanging on the left Side. At Conjiantinople, in a time^of 
Peace, they wear only a Staff in their Hand. In Jfis, 
where Powder and Fire- Arms are more uncommon, they.. 
wear a Bow and Arrows, with a Poniard, which they c^li. I 
Baniare. The Janizaries were heretofore a Body formi- 
dable even to their Matters the Grand Signiors : Ofman . 
they firft {tripped of his Empire, and afterwards of his '-_-■ 
Life 3 and Sultan Ibrahim they depofed, and at laftftran- • 
gled in theCaftle of the, Seven Towers ; but they are now 
much lefs confiderable. Their Number is not fixed. The 
Janizaries are Children of Tribute, raifed by the Turks on 
the Chriftians, and bred up to the military Life. They 
are taken at the Age of twelve Tears, to the end, that; 
forgetting their Country and their Religion, they may 
res and are only ufed know no other Parent but the Sultan. However, gene- 
rally fpeaking, they are not now-a-days raifed by way of 
Tribute 5 for the Carach, or Tax, which the Turks im- 
pofe on the Chriflians, for allowing them the Liberty d.f 
their Religion, is now paid in Money, excepting in fomc 
Places, where Money being fcarcc, the People are una- 
ble to pay in Specie, as in Mmgrelia, and other Provinces 
near the Black-Sea. The Officer who commands the whole 
Body of Janizaries, is called Janizar Jgaji ; in Englijh, 
Agaof the Janizaries, who is one of the chief Officers of 
the Empire. Tho' the Janizaries are not prohibited Mar- 
riage, yet they rarely marry, nor then, but with the Con- 
fent of their Officers, as imagining a married Man to 
make a worfe Soldier than a Batchelor. It was Ofman, 
or Ottoman, or, as others will have it, -/fmuratb, who firft 
initituted the Order of 'Janizaries. They were at firft 
called J.ya, that is, Footmen, to diftinguifh them from the 
other Turks, the Troops whereof confiited moftly of Caval- 
ry. Menage, after Vaffus, derives the Word from Genizers, 
which, in their Language, fignifies Novas Homines, or M- 
lites. Herbelot tells us, that Jenitcheri &gni£es anew Band 
or Troop, and that the Name was firft given by Jmurathl. 
called the Conqueror, who chufing out one fifth part of 
the Chriflian Prifoners, whom he had taken from the 
Greeks, and inftructing them in the Discipline of War, and 
the Doctrines of their Religion, fent them to Hagi Bektaf- 
che (a Perfon whofe pretended Piety rendered him ex- 
tremely revered among the Turks') to the end that he 
mightconfer his Bleffing on them, and at the fame time 
give them fome Mark to diftinguifh them from the reft 



tuted in 1170. under thc^ Reign of Ferdinand W.K'mg of of the Troops. Bektafche, after bleffing them in his man- 
ner, cutoff one of the Sleeves of the Fur-Gown which he 
had on, and' put it on the Head of the Leader of this new 
Militia; from which time, viz. the Year of Chrift igtfi, 
they have itill retained the Name Jenitcheri, and the 
Fur-bonnet. . Viginerus tells us, that the Difcipline ob- 
ferved among the Janizaries is extremely conformable, in 
a great many things, to that ufed in the Roman Legions. 
J"ANIZARY,atKo?«<?, is the Name of an Officer or Pen- 
that have been noble for four Generations on fioner of the Pope, called alfo Participant, by reafon of 
: They muft alio make it appear, that their certain Rights or Dues which they have in the Annates, 



Leon and Galicia. Its End was to put a flop to the Incur- 
sions of the Moors 5 three Knights obliging themfelves by 
a Vow to fecure the Roads. An Union was propofed and 
agreed to in 1170, between thefe and the Canons of St, 
Eloy j and the Order was confirm'd by the Pope in 1175. 
The higheft Dignity in this Order, is that of Grand Ma- 
iler, which has been united to the Crown of Spain. The 
Knights are obliged to make proof of their Defcent from 
Families, 
both fides 



faid Auceflors have neither been Jews, Saracens, nor Here- Bulls, or "Expeditions of the Roman Chancellory. Moft 
tics, nor ever to have been called in queftion by the In- Authors are miftaken in the nature of their Office 5 but 
quifition. The Novices are obliged to ferve fix Months the truth is, they are Officers of the third Bench or Col- 
in the Galleys, and to live a Month in a Monaftery 5 lege of the Roman Chancellory. The firft Bench whereof 
heretofore they were truly Religious, and took a Vow of confifts of Writers, the fecond of Abbreviators, and the 
Celibacy: But Jlexanderlll. gave them a Permiflion to third of Janizaries, who are a kind of Correctors and Re- 



marry. They now make no Vows but of Poverty, Obe- 
dience, and Conjugal Fidelity j to which, fince the Year 
11552, they have added that of defending the immaculate 
Conception of the Holy Virgin. Their Habit is a white 
Cloak with a red Crofs on the Bread. This is efteem'd 
the moft confiderable of all the Military Orders in Spain. 
The King carefully} preferves the Office of Grand Mailer publifhed his Book, entitled 



in his own Family, on account of the rich Revenues and 
Offices, whereof he gives them the Difpofal. The Num- 
ber of Knights is much greater now than formerly, all 
the Grandees chufing rather to be received into this, than 
into the Order of the Golden Fleece j inafmuch as this 
puts them in a fair way of attaining to Commands, and 
gives them many confiderable Privileges in all the Pro- 
vinces of Spain, but efpecially in Catalonia. 



fersof the Pope's Bulls. 

JANSENISM, the Doctrine of Cornelius Janfen, com- 
monly called Janfenius, late Bifhop of Tpres in France, 
with relation to Grace and Free- Will. Janfenifm made 
no great Noife in the World, till after the Death of its 
Author in i£;8. when Fromondand Calenus, his Executors, 

The whole Doc- 



trine was reduced by the Bifhops of France into five Pro- 
positions, which follow : I. Some Commands of God are 
impofiible to righteous Men, even tho' they endeavour, 
with all their Powers, to accomplish them : the Grace be- 
ing wanting by which they fhould be enabled to perform 
them. II. In the State of corrupted Nature, a Man never 
refifts inward Grace. III. To merit and demerit in the 
prefent State of corrupt Nature, 'tis not requifite a Man 



JANIZARIES, the Grand Signior's Guard, orSoldiers fhould have that Liberty which excludes NecefTity : that 



in the Turhjh Infantry. As, in the Turfafij Army, the Eu 
ropean Troops arc diftinguifhed from thofe ofW/?n,the Jani- 
zaries are alfo diftinguifhed into Janizaries of Coajtantmople 
and of Damafcus. Their Pay is from two Afpers to twelve 
per Diem ? for when they have a Child, or do any fignal 
Piece of Service, their Pay is augmented. Their Dre fs 



which excludes Conftraint is fufficient. IV. The Semi- 
Felagians admitted the Neceffity of inward preventing 
Grace to each AS in particular, and even to the begin- 
ning of Faith ; but they were Heretics, in regard they 
afferted that this Grace was fuch, as that the Will of Man 
might either refift or obey it. V. It is Semi-Felagianifn 



confifts of a Dolyman, or long Robe, with fiiort Sleeves, to fay, that Jefus Chrift died, or fhed his Blood for all 
which is given them annually, by the Grand Signior, on Men in general. Janfenifm confifts in maintaining this 
the firft Day of Ramazan. They wear no Turban, but Doctrine, which is done two ways 5 (1.) By offer ting that 
in lieu of that a kind of Bonnet, which they call Zarcola, thefe Propofitions are found and orthodox, (z.) In affirm- 
ant! a long Hood of the lame Stuff hanging on theirShoul- ing that they are evil and heretical in the Senfe wherein 
dere. On folemn Days they adorn them with Feathers, the Church has condemned theiri 3 but that this Senfe is 

not 
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not of Janfenitis. *}anfenifm has been condemned by the 
j^opesLMwz VIII. Innocent X. Alexander VII. and Cle- 
ment >XI. 

JANUARY, the Name of the firft Month of the 
Ifear, according to the Computation now ufed in the 
r W'eji. The word is derived from the Lathi Januarius, a ' 
Name given it by the Romans, from ^antts 9 one of their 
Divinities, to whom they attributed two Faces 5 becaufe, 
,00 the one Side, thefirftDay of January looked towards 
the New Year, and on the other towards the Old one. 
The word Januarius may alfo be derived from Janua, Gate } 
in regard this Month being the firft, is, as it were, the 
Gateof the Year. It was introduced into the Year by Nu- 
ma Po'itipilius : Romulus's Year beginning in the Month of 
March. The Chriftians heretofore fafted the mil Day of 
January, by way of Opposition to the Superftition of the 
Heathens, who, in honour of Janus, obferved this Day 
with Feaftings, Dancings, Mafquerades, &c. 

■JAPAN-EARTH, alfo called Catechu, is an Earth 
of a dark purple Colour. It is very auftere upon the 
Palate, feems to melt, like the Bole, in the Mouth, and 
leaves fomewhat of a fweetifti Tafte behind it. It is 
famous for flopping Fluxes of all kinds. 

JAPANNING, the Art of varniftiing and drawing Fi- 
gures on Wood, (5?c. after the fame manner as the 
Workmen do who are Natives of Japan, a famous Ifland 
not far from the Coaft of China. The manner of it is 
this ; they take a Pint of Spirit of Wine well dephleg- 
mated, and four Ounces of Gum-Lacca (which laft is 
firft broke from the Sticks and Rubbifh) and bruiting it 
roughly in a Mortar, they put it to fteep in Spring-wa- 
ter, tyed up in a Bag of coarfe Linen, together with a 
little CatUle-Soap, for the fpace of twelve Hours. This 
done, they rub out all the TincT-ure, an*l a.dd to ii u. little 
Allum, and referve it a-part j then add as much Maftick 
and white Amber, diftilled in a Matrafs, with the Spirit 
of Wine, by a two Days Digeftion, frequently ftirring it, 
that it don't flick to the Glafs 5 then {train and prefs it 
out into another Veffcl. This done, they take the Wood 
to be japanned, and cover it with a Layer of this Varnifh, 
till it be fufficiently drenched with it ; then taking fome 
of the Colour, of which the Figures are to be, they in- 
corporate it with feven times as much of the Varnifh, 
and apply it with a Pencil, going over each part three fe- 
veral times, each a quarter of an Hour after the other: 
two Hours after this they poliiTi it with Preftle, or Dutch 
Reeds. As to the Colours ufed in this Art, for a fair 
Red, they take Spanijh Vermillion, with a fourth part of 
Venice Laque. Black, they make of Ivory calcined be- 
tween two Crucibles? for Blue they ufe Ultramarine, 
and only twice as much Varnifh as Colour. The reft are 
applied as above directed, except the Green, which is 
difficult to make fair and lively, and therefore feldom 
ufed. Night-Japatwing is performed, by applying three 
or four Layers with the Colours firft, then two of pure 
"Varni/h uncoloured, made according to the former Pro- 
cefs. Before it be dry, they lift fome Venturine, or Gold 
"Wire, reduced to Powder, over it, and then cover it with 
as many Layersof pure Varnifli, as render it like poli/hed 
Glafs ■} and, lafUy, rub it over with Tripoli, Oil of Olive, 
or a Hatter's Felt. 

JARR of Oil, is an earthen Veffel containing from 18 
to z6 Gallons. A Jarr of green Ginger is about 100 
Pounds Weight. 

JASPER, a precious Stone, not much different from 
the Agate, excepting in this, that it is more foft, and does 
not take fo good a Polifh. In fome of thefe, Nature has 
amufed herfelf, in reprefenting Rivers, Trees, Animals, 
Landskips, $$c. as if they were painted. The florid 
Jafper, found in the Pyrcneans, is ufually flamed with va- 
rious Colours, tho' there are fome that have but one Co- 
lour, as Red or Green J but thefe are the leaft valuable. 
The moft beautiful is that bordering on the Colour of 
Laque y or Purple, next to that the Carnation ; but what 
is now ufually taken is Green, fpottcd with Red. Jafper 
is a Hebrew Word, and has neither been changed by the 
Latins, nor us. Some Greek Verfions give it the Name of 
Heryl. Onkehs csills it Panther, in regard of its being fpot- 
ted like that Animal. 

JATRALEPTIC, the Name of that part of Phyfick 
which cures by Frictions, by the Application of Fomenta- 
tions and Plaifters. It was one Prodiats, a Difciple of Hip- 
pocrates, and a Native of Corinth, who firft inftituted it. 

JAVELIN, a kind of Spear, or Half-Pike, ufed by 
the Antients, both on Horfeback and on Foot. It was five 
Foot and an half long, and the Steel, wherewith it was 
headed, had three Sides or Faces, which all terminated 
in a Point. 

m JAUNDICE, a Difeafe, which confifts in an overflow- 
ing of the Bile. Of this there are three kinds 5 the firft, 
properly called the Jaundice, is owing to the yellow Bile, 
which, in this Cafe, is too exalted or too abundant in 



theMafsof Blood ; or perhaps to an Obftruftion of the 
Glandsof the Liver, which prevents the Gall's being du- 
ly leparated from the Blood. The fecond, called the 
Black Jaundice, is owing to the fame yellow Bile min- 
S le £ with Acids. The third, bordering on Green^ takes 
its Kile alio from a Mixture of Bile with an Acid 5 this is 
ufually called the Green-Sicknefs, and is a Diftemper pret- 
ty common in young Women. In the Jaundice, the White 
of the Eye and the Skin are yellow, and troubled with an 
Itching ; in the Black Jaundice the natural Colour is loft, 
by reafon of an atrabilary Humour fpread underneath the 
Skin 5 it firft appears brownifh, and afterwards of a Lead- 
Colour. The Jaundice often proves a Forerunner of 
the Dropfy. A Doaor of the Faculty of Montpdher, calls A 
the Yellow Jaundice, at tended with periodical Pains, a Rheu- ™ 
matifm of the Liver 5 and another of the fameplace,callsit 
a Quartan Ague of the Liver. In the Journal of Leipfic, 
'tis afferted that the Jaundice is nor occasioned by Ob- 
structions. The Acid Spirit of Sal Ammoniac is {aid to be an 
excellent Remedy againft the Jaundice. The word is de- 
rived from the French, Jamiffe, Teliownefs^ of Jaime Tellow. 
JAW, fee Maxilla. ' 

ICADES, the Name of an antient Feaft, celebrated 
every Month by the Epicurean Philofophers, in memory of 
their Mafter Epicurus. The Day on which it was held 
was the 20th Day of the Moon or Month, which was 
that whereon Epicurus came into the World. And hence 
came the Name Icades, «^ f fignifying a Score, from wjm, 
twenty. They adorned their Chambers on this Day, and 
bore his Image in State about their Houfes, making Sa- 
crifices. 

ICE, a hard tranfparent Body form'd from fome Li- 
quor congeal'd or fix'd. Towards the Poles are found vaft 
Piles ot Ice reaching lwu 5T th« c hundred Feet above the 
Surface of the Water, and appearing like Mauds; about 
whofe Origin there are different Opinions : Some think 
'tis Snow, which falling in great Abundance in thefe cold 
Climates, and melting in the Sea, accumulates gra- 
dually, till thofe huge Heaps are at length formed. But 
the more common Opinion is, that the Ice is formed from 
the fre/h Waters which flow from the neighbouring 
Lands. Bartoli has written an Italian Treatife exprefly on 
Ice and Coagulation. And the Ma Erudhorum furnifh us 
with an Account of a French Author on the fame Subject. 
See Freezing and Cold. 

ICH-DIEN, the Motto under the Arms of the Prince 
of iVales, which Sir H. Spelman judges to be in Saxon 1c 
Thien, theSaxm D,with a tranfverfe Stroke, being the fame 
with Th, and fignifying, I ferve, or am a Servant 5 as the 
Saxon King,-, Minifters were called Thiens. 

ICHNOGRAPHY in Perfpe&ive, is the View of any 
thing cut off by a Plane parallel to the Horizon, juft at 
the Bafe or Bottom of it. In Architecture it is taken for 
the Geometrical Plan, or Platform of an Edifice, or the 
Ground-Plot of an Houfe or Building delineated upon Pa- 
per, defcribing the Form of the feveral Apartments, 
Rooms, Windows, Chimneys, &c. and this is properly 
the Work of the Mafter Architect or Surveyor, being in- 
deed the moft abftrufe and difficult of any. In Fortifica- 
tion it is, in like manner, the Plan or Reprefentation of 
the Length and Breadth of a Fortrefs, the diftincl: Parts of 
which are marked out, either on the Ground itfelf, or up- 
on Paper. The word is derived from the Greek, )w&, Pef* 
tigium, and yfi&a, fcribo, as being a Defcription oftheFoot- 
fteps or Traces of a Work. See Plan. 

ICHOGLANS, the Grand Signior's Pages, or white 
Eunuchs ferving in the Seraglio. They are the Children 
of Chriftians, and are bred up in an Aufterity fcarcely to 
be conceived. Thefe the Sultan prefers to Offices more 
or lefs confiderable, as they appear more or lefs devoted 
to his Service 5 but 'tis to be obferved, they are incapa- 
ble of Offices till forty Years of Age, unlefs they have 
fome particular Difpenfation from the Grand Signior. 
They are educated with a great deal of Care in the Se- 
raglios of Fera, Adrianople, and Conjlantinoph. They are 
under the Direction ot a Capi Aga, who prefides over 
their Exercifes, and treats them with a World of Severity. 
They are principally converfant in the Oda, or Halls, 
where, according to their feveral Talents or Inclinations, 
they are inftrucfed in the Languages, in their Religion, 
or in Exercifes of the Body. The word, according to 
fome Authors, is compofed of the two Turkifi words, ich t 
or itch, which fignifies within, and Oglan, Pate. In which 
S&nCc Ichoglan is a Page ferving within-fide the Palace or 
Seraglio. Others derive it from the barbarous Greek, 
*iyKo\&{, or j^koa.©- s which was formed from the Latin 
Incola. Thefe two Etymologies give nearly the fame 
Senfe to Icboglan, taking Incola for 'Domi'ts Incola. 

ICHOR ftricf ly fignifies a thin watry Humour, like Se- 
rum, but it is fometimes alfo "fed for a thicker kind, 
flowing from Ulcers. The word is originally Greek, and 
fignifies Sanies, Rottennefs. 

ICH- 
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ICHTHYOPHAGI, Fi/h-ea-ers, the yarne given to 
a People, or rather to feveral different People, who lived 
wholly on Fillies. Pliny places them in the Provinces 
of Kanau'm and Xantim. Agatharcydes calls all the Inhabi- 
tants from the Annans and Ethiopia to the Indus, Gednjia, 
Caramama, Perjia, and all the neighbouring Iilands, by 
the Name Icbtbyophagi. From the Accounts given us of 
them by Herodotus, Straho, Solium, Plutarcb,&c. it appears, 
indeed, that they had Cattle, but that they made no ufe of 
them excepting to feed their Fifties withal. They made 
their Houfes of large Fi/h-Eoncs, the Ribs of Whales 
ferving them for their Beams. The Jaws of thefe Ani- 
mals (erred them for Doors, and the Mortars wherein 
they pounded their Fifth, and baked it at the Sun, were 
nothing elfe but their Vertebra. The word is derived 
from theGrce^, !*», Pifcis, Fifi, and tpippxi, edo, I eat. 

ICONOCLASTES, a Breaker of Images ; a Name 
which the Church of Rome attributes to all who reject the 
Ufe of Imagcsin religious Matters ; in which Senfe, not 
only the Reformed, but alfo the Eajiern Churches are 
called Jconodajies, and efteem'd by them Heretics, as op- 
pofing the Worfhip of the Images of God and the Saints, 
and breaking their Figures and Reprefen rations in Churches. 
The word is formed from the Greek, Hmv, Imago, Intake, 
and KKtiHV, rumpere, to break. 

ICONOGRAPHIA, Description of Images, or of an- 
tient Statues of Marbles and <"■• nper, of Bulls and Semi- 
bulls, of Penates, Paintings in Frefco, Mofaic Works, 
and antient Pieces of Mignature. The word is derived 
from time, Imago, and y£?.?u, fcribo. 

ICONOLATER, one who worlhips Images, a Name 
which the JcotioclaP.es give to thofe of the Romifl Commu- 
nion, on account of their adoring Images, and of render- 
ing to them the Worfhip only due to God. The word 
comes from the Greek <?,wv and h'Jpuw, celo. 

ICONOLOGIA, Interpretation of various antient Ima- 
ges, Monuments, and Emblems, from the Greek eimv, 
and As^w, I [peak. 

ICOSIHEDRON, is 
a Golid, which confilts 
of twenty triangular Py- 
ramids, whofc Vertices 
meet in the Center of a 
Sphere, that is ima- 
gined to circumfcribe 
it, and therefore have 
their Height and Bafes equal ; wherefore the Solidity of 
one of thole Pyramids, multiplied by twenty, the Num- 
'ber of Bafes, gives the folid Content of the icofibedron. 
This Figure being drawn on Palteboard, cut half through, 
and then folded up neatly together, will reprefent an 
Icofibedron, 

ICTERIC, a Term in Phylic, apply'd to fuch Perfons 
as have the Jaundice, which the Latins call Icterus, Aurigo, 
or Morbus Regius. IBeric Medicines are fuch as are pre- 
fcribed in Cafes of the jaundice. The Word is derived 
from the Greek ix-rep©", which fome derive further from 
i)c7K, a kind of Weafel with yellow Eyes. 

ICTHYOCOLLA, ifinglafs : Schroder fays, that this is 
made from a Fiih, which is common in the Danube ; the 
Fifti having no Bones but about the Head. After it is 
cut in fmall pieces, they boil it in Water to a thick Jelly, 
which is fpread abroad and dried, then rolled up, and 
brought to us in the form we fee it in the Shops. It is 
of a very glutinous Quality, and confequently good in 
all Diforders, which arife from too thin and iharp a State 
of the Fluids. The Word is derived from the Greek i^fluf, 
Pifcis, Fiih, and xiihha, Gluten, Glue. 

IDEA, A Term by which we mean that immediate 
Object of the Mind about which we arc employ'd when 
we perceive or think : Thus, when we look at the Sun, we 
do not fee that Luminary itfelf, but its Image or Appear- 
ance convey'd to the Soul by the,Organ of Sight , and 
this Image we call Idea. The Origin of Ideas has been a 
long time difputed among the Philofophers. The Peripa- 
tetics maintain, that external Objects emit Species that 
refemble them all around, and that thefe Species lin- 
king on our Senfes, are by them tranfmitted to the Un- 
derftanding ; that being material and fenlible, they are 
rendered intelligible by the active Intellect, and are at 
length received by the paffive. Others are of opinion, 
that our Souls have of themfelvcs the power of producing 
Ideas of Things that we would think upon - and that they 
are excited to produce them by the Impreffions which 
Objefls make on the Body, tho thefe Impreffions are not 
Images in any refpefl like the Objefls that occalioned 
them. And in this, fay they, it is, that Man is made after 
the Image of God, and that he partakes of his Power ; 
for as God made all things out of nothing, and can re- 
duce 'em to nothing when he pleafes, fo Man can create as 
many Ideas as he pleafes, and annihilate them when he 
he has done. Others maintain, that the Mind has no oc- 



caficn for any thing befides itfelf to perceive Obicfls ; 
and that by confidering itfelf and its own Perfections, it is 
able to difcover all things that are without. Others with- 
Vefcartes hold, that our Wear were created and born along 
with us. Makbranch and his Followers aflert, that God 
has in liimfelf the ideas of all Beings that he hath cre- 
ated ; that thus he fees all things, in confidering his Per- 
fections to which they correfpond ; and that as he is inti- 
mately united to our Souls by his Prefence, our Mind fees 
and perceives things in Him which reprefent created Be- 
ings -, and that it is thus we come by all our Ideas. He 
adds, that tho we fee all fenfible and material things in 
God, yet that we have not our Scniarions in him. When 
we perceive any fenfible Objefl, in our Perception is in- 
cluded both a Senfation and a pure Idea. The Senfation 
is a Modification of the Soul, and it is God who caufes it 
in us: but for the Idea join'd with the Senfation, it is in 
God, and it is in him that we fee it. The Carte/tans di- 
ftinguiftt three kinds of Ideas. The firfl innate, and fuch 
is that we have of God, as of a Being infinitely perfefl. 
The fecond adventitious, which the Mind receives in 
proportion as bodily Objefls prefent themfelvcs to our 
Senfes. Such is the Idea of Body, Sound, Figure, Light, 
S?c. The third, according to thefe Philofophers, are fac- 
titious, which are thofe which, the Mind forms, by uniting 
and affembling the Ideas which it already had : and thefe 
are called complex. But our great Mr. Locke feems to 
have put this Matter out of difpute, having made it ap- 
pear that all our Ideas are owing to our Senles ; and that 
all innate, created, factitious, igc. Ideas, are mere Chime- 
ra's. He proves, that our Mind has not abfolutely any 
Ideas befides thofe prefented to it by the Senfes, and thofe 
which it forms by its own Operations, on thofe others 
which the Senfes (uniifli. So that a Man deftitute of one 
of his Senfes, would never have any Idea belonging to 
that Senfe; and fuppofing him deftitute of all the Senfes, 
he would never have any Idea at all : External Objeas 
having no other way of producing Ideas in him, but by 
means of Senfation. He would have no Idea, not even of 
Reflexion, becaufe in wanting all Senfation, he wants that 
which fhould excite in him the Operations of his Mind, 
which are the Objects of his Reflexion. 'Tis plain there- 
fore there is no innate Idea ; no general Truth, or firft 
Principle inherent in the Soul, and created with it; no 
immediate Object of the Mind before it had perceived 
external Objefls by means of the Senfes, and refiefled on 
that Perception. Thofe Ideas only feem to be innate, be- 
caufe we find we have them as foon as we come to the 
TJfe of Reafon, but are, in effefl, what we formed from 
the Ideas wherewith the Mind was infenfibly filled by the 
Senfes. Thus, when the Mind is employ'd about fenfible 
Objefls, it comes by the Ideas of bitter, fwect, yellow, 
hard, Be which we call Senfation ; and when employ'd 
about its own Operations, perceiving and reflefling on 
them, as employ'd about the Ideas before got by Senfa- 
tion, we get the Ideas of Perception, Thinking, Doubting 
Willing, Sjc. which we call inward Senfation. or Re- 
flexion : And thefe two, viz. external material Things as 
the Objefls of Senfation, and the Operations of our own 
Minds as the Objefls of Reflexion, are the only Originals 
whence all our Ideas have their Rife. When we have 
confidered thefe, and their feveral Modes and Combina- 
tions, we mall find they contain our whole Stock of Ideas -, 
inlomuch, that the Undemanding does not feem to have 
the leaft Glimmering of any Ideas that it did not receive 
from one of thofe Sources. And thus far the Mind ap- 
pears merely paffive, as not having it in" its power to 
chule whether it will have thefe firft Beginnings or Ma- 
terials of Knowledge, or not. For the Objefls of Senfe 
will obtrude their Ideas upon the Mind, and the Opera- 
tions of the Mind will not let us be without fome (how- 
ever obfeure) Notion of them. 

The fame excellent Author diftinguifties Ideas into 
two kinds, Ms. Srniple and Complex. Of the former 
kind are all thofe Ideas which come into the Mind by 
Senfation : And though the Qualities of Bodies that af- 
fect our Senfes are in the things themfelves fo mix'd 
and united, that there is no Separation between them ; 
yet the Ideas they produce in the Mind are fimple 
and unmix d. Again, fome Ideas we acquire purely by 
means of one Senfe, as the Ideas of Colours only by the 
Eye, of Sounds by the Ear, of Heat by the Touch, 
iSe. Other Ideas we gain by feveral Senfes, as of Space 
Extenfion, Figure, Reft, Motion, l3c. for thefe have their 
Effefl both on the Sight and the Touch. There are other 
fimple Ideas, again, form'd in the Mind both bv Senfation 
and Reflexion jointly, as Pleafure, Pain, Power, Eaft'ence 
Unity, Succeffion, &c. And of fome of thefe kinds of 
Ideas are all, or at leaft the moft considerable of thofe 
fimple Ideas wh.ch the Mind hath, and out of which is 
made all its other Knowledge. The better to compre- 
hend the Nature of thefe fimple Ideas, it will be conve- 
nient 
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nient to diftinguifh between them as they are Ideas or 
Perceptions in our Minds, and as they are Modifications 
of the Bodies that caufe fuch Perceptions in us ; that we 
may not think, as is ufually done, that they are exactly 
the Images and Refemblanccs of fomething inherent in 
the Subject : for moft of thofe of Senfation, are in the 
Mind no more the Likenefsof any thing exiting without 
us, than the Mames that {land for 'em are the Likenefsof 
the Ideas. But here the Qualities of Bodies which pro- 
duce thofe Ideas in our Minds, are to be diltinguifh'd into 
Primary and Secondary. Primary Qualities are fuch as 
are utterly infeparable from the Body, in what State fo- 
ever it be ; and fuch as ourSenfes constantly find in every 
Particle of Matter, which are Solidity, Extenfion, Figure, 
Mobility, and the like. Secondary Qualities are fuch 
as are, in reality, nothing in the Objects themfelves, but 
only Powers to produce various Senfations in us by means 
of their primary Qualities ; that is, by the Figure, Bulk, 
Texture, gfe. of their Particles, as Colour, Sounds, Tafle, 
l£>c. Now the Ideas of primary Qualities are in fome 
fenie Refemblances of them, and their Patterns do really 
exHl in the Bodies themfelves ■■> but the Ideas produced in 
us by thofe fe.ondary Qualities have no Refemblance of 
them at all. There is nothing like our Ideas exilling in 
the Bodies themfelves that occafion them. They are in 
the Bodies we denominate from them, only a Power to 
produce thofe Senfations in us; and what is fweet, warm, 
blue, kSc. in thtldca, is no more than the Bulk, Figure and 
Motion of the Particles of the Bodies themfelves that we 
call fo. 

The Mind hath fcveral Faculties of managing theie 
fimple Ideas that are worthy of notice: as, i. That of 
decerning juflly and diltinguifhmg rightly between one 
and another; in this confilts the Accuracy of Judgment. 
z. That of comparing them one with another in reflect 
of Extent, Degree, Time, Place, or any other Circum- 
flances of Relation or Dcpendance one on another. 5. The 
Faculty of compounding or putting together the fimple 
Ideas received by Senfation and Reflexion, in order to 
make complex ones. 4. Children by repeated Senfations 
having got fome Ideas fix'd in their Memories, by degrees 
learn the Life of Signs; and when they can fpeak ar- 
ticulately, they make ufe of Words to fignify their Ideas 
toothers: Hence, the Ufe of Words being to itand as out- 
ward Marks of our internal We.ir,and thofe Ideas being taken 
from particular things; if every particular JV/ea that we take 
in, fliould have a particular Name affixed to it, Names 
would grow endlefs.To prevent thisInconvenience,the Mind 
has another Faculty whereby it can make the particular 
Ideas received from fuch ObjecTs, become general ; which 
is done, by confidering them as they are in the Mind fuch 
Appearances, fe par ate from all other Exitlences and Cir- 
cumflances of Exiirence, as Time, Place, and other con- 
comitant Ideas-, and this is called Abflra&ion ; whereby 
Ideas taken from particular Things become general Re- 
prefentatives of all of that kind, and their Names, general 
Names applicable to whatever exifls conformable to fuch 
abflracl Ideas. Thus the fame Colour being obferved to- 
day in Chalk or Snow, which we obferved yeflerday in 
Paper or Milk, we confider that Appearance alone, make 
it a Reprefentative of all the fame Kind, and give it the 
Name of Whitenefs: By which Sound we always fignify 
the fame Quality, wherefoeverto be met with or imagined. 

From the Power which the Mind has of combining, 
comparing, and feparating or abflracling the fimple Ideas, 
which it acquires by Senfation and Reflexion, all its 
complex Ideas are formed; and as before in the Percep- 
tion of Ideas, the Underllanding was paffive, fo here 'tis 
aclive, exerting the Power it hath in the feveral A£h and 
Faculties abovementioned, in order to frame compound 
Ideas. All complex Ideas, rho their Number be infinite, 
and Variety endlefs, yet may they be all reduced to thefe 
three Heads, viz. Modes, Subflances, and Relations. 
Modes are fuch complex Ideas, as however compounded, 
are not fuppofed to exifl by themfelves, but are confider'd 
as Dependencies on, or Affeftions of Subflances : Such arc 
the ideas fignified by the words Triangle, Gratitude, Mur- 
der, &c. And thefe Modes are of two kinds: s. Such 
as are only Variations, or different Combinations of the 
fame fimple Idea, without the Mixture of any other, as 
a Dozen, a Score, i£c and thefe may be called fimple 
Modes. 2. There are others compounded of fimple Ideas 
of feveral forts put together, to make one complex one, 
as Eeautv, Theft. Subflances have their Ideas from fuch 
Combinations of fimple Ideas, as are taken to reprefent di- 
ftincl particular thin.es, fubfifring by themfelves, in which 
the fuppofed or confuted Idea of Subflancc, fuch as it is, is 
always the firfland chief. Relations are a kind of complex 
Ideas, arifing from the Confederation or Comparifon of one 
Idea with another. Of thefe, fome only depend on the 
Equality or Exccfs of the fame fimple Idea in feveral Sub- 
jeas, and thefe may be called proportional Relations, 
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fuch as equal, more, bigger, Tweeter. Another occafion 
of comparing things together, is owing to the Circum- 
ftances of their Origin and Beginning ; which, not being 
afterwards to be altered, make the Relations depending 
thereon as latting as the Subjects to which they belong. 
Thus it is with natural Relations, fuch as Father, Mother, 
Uncle, Coufin, iSc. Thus alfo it is with Relations by In- 
ftitution, as Prince and People, General and Army, S?c. 
As to moral Relations, they are the Conformity or Dila- 
greement of Mens free ASions lo Laws and Rules, whe- 
ther Human or Divine. 

Further, with regard to our Ideas it may be obferved, that 
fome are clear and diftinfl, others obfeure and confuted. 
Our fimple Ideas are clear, when they continue fuch as the" 
Objects reprefent them to us, when our Organs of Senfa- 
tion are in a good Tone and Order, when our Mcmoriet 
retain them, and can produce and prcl'ent them to the 
Mind whenever it hath occafion to confider them ; and 
when, with this, the Mind fees that thefe fimple Ideas are 
fevcrally different one from another: The contrary to 
which, is what we call Obfcurity and Confufion. 

Again, Ideas, with refpect to the Objects whence they are 
taken, or which they are fuppofed to reprefent, come under 
a threefold Diltinction ; being, i. Either real or fantailical. 
2. True or falfe. 3. Adequate or inadequate. By real Ideas 
is meant fuch as have a Foundation in Nature, fuch as have 
a Conformity with the real Being or Exigence of Things, 
or with their Architypes. Fantailical are fuch as have no 
Foundation in Nature, nor any Conformity with that Being 
to which they are referred as their Architypes. 

Now if we examine our feveral kinds of Ideas, we /hall 
find that, 1. All our fimple Ideas ire real 5 not that they are 
Images or Reprefentations of what does exill, but as they 
are the certain Effects of Powers in Things without us, or- 
dained by our Maker to produce in us fuch Senfations. They 
are real Ideas in us, in regard, by them we diftinguifli the 
Qualities that are really in the Bodies themfelves: their 
Reality lit^ in the Heady Correfpondence they have with 
the dihinct Conllitutions of real Beings, but whether 
with thofe Conllitutions to Caufes or Patterns, it matters 
not, fo long as they are constantly produced by them. 
As to complex Ideas, in regard they are arbitrary Combi- 
nations of fimple Ideas put together, and united under one 
general Name, in forming whereof the Mind ufeth its 
own Liberty, fome arc found real, and fome imaginary. 
1. Mix'd Modes and Relations having no other Reality 
than what they have in -the Minds of Men, are real ; no- 
thing more being required to their Reality, but a Po'ffibi- 
lity of exilling conformable to them. Thefe Ideas being 
themfelves Architypes, cannot differ from their Archi- 
types, and fu cannot be chimerical, unlefs any one jum- 
bles inconfitlent Ideas in them: Indeed, thofe that have 
Names affign'd to them, ought to have a Conformity to 
the ordinary Signification of thofe Names, to prevent their 
appearing fantailical. 1. Our complex Ideas of Subilances 
being made in reference to things exilling without us 
whofe Reprefentations they are thought, are no further 



real, than as they are Combinatii 
united and co-exi" 



1 are Combinations of fimple Ideas really 
(ling in things without us. Thofe are fan- 
tailical, that are made up of feveral Ideas that never were 
found united, as Centaur, ££c. 

As to true and falfe Ideas, it may be obferved, that 
Truth and Fallliood in Propriety of Speech belong on- 
ly to Propofitions; and when Ideas are term'd true of 
falfe, there is fome tacit Propolition, which is the Foun- 
dation of that Denomination. Our Ideas being nothing 
elfe bur Appearances or Perceptions in the Mind, can 
no more be laid to be true or falfe, than fingle Names 
of things can be faid to be fo ; for Truth and Falfhood 
lying always in fome Affirmation or Negation, our Ideas 
are not capable of them, till the Mind paffeth feme Judg- 
ment of them. In a Metaphyseal Senfe they may be 
(aid to be true, i.e. to be really fuch as they exill ; tho 
in things called true, even in that Senfe, there feems to 
be a fecret Reference to our Went, look'd upon as the 
Standards of that Truth ; which amounts to a mental Pro- 
polition. When the Mind refers its Ideas to any thing ex- 
traneous to it, they are then capable of being true or 
falfe, becaufe in fuch a Reference, the Mind makes a ta- 
cit Suppofition of their Conformity to that thing 5 which 
Supposition, as it is true or falfe, fo the Ideas themfelves 
come to be denominated. Real Ideas are either adequate 
or inadequate. Thofe are adequate which perfectly re- 
prefent thofe Architypes which the Mind fuppofeth them 
taken from, and which it makes them ftand for. Inade- 
quate are fuch as do but partially or incompleatly re- 
prefent thofe Architypes to which they are referred. See 
adequate, Truth, T/eafure, Name, Kjiozvledge, AJJhciation 
Modes. 

IDENTITATE NOMINIS, is a Writ that fiesforhim 
who upon a Capias or Exigent is taken and committed to 
Prifon for another Man of the fame Name. 
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IDENTITY of a thing, is its Samenefs, or that by 
which it is itfelf, and not any thing clfc. Our Ideas of 
Identity we owe to that Power which the Mind has of 
comparing the very Beings of Things, whereby con- 
iidering any thing as exifting at any certain Time and 
Place, and comparing it with itfelf as exifting at any 
other Time, &c. we accordingly pronounce it the lame or 
different. When we fee anything in any certain Time 
and Place, we are fure it is that very thing ', and can be 
no other, how like foever it may be in all other refpects : 
In regard we conceive it impoffible, that two things ot the 
fame kind, mould exift together in the fame Place, we 
conclude, that whatever exifts any where at the fame 
Time, excludes, all of the fame kind, and is there . itfclf 
alone. When therefore we demand, whether any thing 
be the fame or no, it refers always to fomething, that ex- 
ited at fuchaTime, in fuch a Place, which it was cer- 
tain, at that inftant, was the fame with itfelf, and no 
other. We have Ideas of three forts of Subftances. Ttrtf, 
of Gods j Secondly, of Finite Intelligences -, Thirdly, of Bo- 
dies. FirB, God being Eternal, Inalterable, and every 
where, concerning his Identity there can be no doubt. 
Secondly, Finite Spirits having had their determinate Place 
and lime of beginning to exift, the Relation to that 
Time and Place will always determine to each, its Identity, 
as long as it exifts. Thirdly, The fame will hold of every 
Particle of Matter to which no Addition or SubftracKon is 
made. Thefe three exclude not one another out of the 
fame Place, yet each exclude thofe of the fame kind, 
out of (he lame Place. The Identity and Diverfity of 
Modes and Relations are determined after the fame man- 
ner, thar Subltances are : only the Actions of Finite Be- 
ings, as Motion and Thought, confining in Succcffion, 
cannot exift in different Times and Places, as perma- 
nent Beings : For no Motion or Thought considered as at 
different Times, can be the fame, each Part thereof having 
a different beginning of Exigence. From whence it is 
plain, that Exigence itfelf is the Trincifmm Individnatio- 
nis, which determines a Being to a particular Time and 
Place incommunicable to two Beings of the fame kind. 
Thus, fuppofe an Atom exifting in a determined Time 
and Place, it is evident, that confider'd in any inftant, it 
is the fame with itfelf, and will be fo, as long as its Ex- 
igence continues. The fame may be faid of two, or more, 
or any Number of Particles, whilft they continue toge- 
ther. The Mafs will be the fame, however jumbled : 
but if one Atom be taken away, it is not the fame Mafs. 
In Vegetables, the Identity depends not on the fame Mafs, 
and is not applied to the fame Thing. The Reafon of 
this, is the difference between an animate Body, and Mafs 
of Matter ; this being only the Cohefion of Particles any 
how united j the other, fuch a Difuofition, and Organiza- 
tion of Parts, as is fit to receive and diftribute Nourish- 
ment, fo as to continue and frame the Wood, Bark, 
Leaves, fcjc, (of an Oak, for inftance) in which confifts 
the Vegetable Life. That therefore, which hath fuch an 
Organization of Parts, partaking of one common Life, 
continues to be the fame Plant, tho' that Life be commu- 
nicated to new Particles of Matter vitally united to the 
living Plant. The Cafe is not fo much different in Brutes, 
but that any one may hence fee what makes an Animal, 
and continues it the fame. The Identity of the fame Man 
likewifeconfilts in a Participation of the fame continued 
Life, in fucceeding Particles of Matter vitally united to 
the fame organized Body. To underftand Identity aright, 
we muff confider what Idea, the Word it is applied to, 
flandsfor: it being one thing, to be the fameSubftance ; 
another, the fame Man 5 and a third, the fame Per- 
fon. An Animal is a living organized Body : and the 
fame Animal is the fame continued Life communicated to 
different Particles of Matter, as they happen fucceffively 
to be united to that organized living Body; and our No- 
tion of Man, is but of a particular fort of Animal. Per- 
fon flandsfor an intelligent Being, that reafons, and re- 
flects, and can confider itfelf the Tame thing in different 
Times and Places 5 which it doth by that Confcioufnefs, 
that is infeparable from Thinking. By this every one is 
to himfelf, what he calls Self, without considering, whe- 
ther that Self be continued in the fame or diverfe Sub- 
flances. In this confifts Perfonal Identity, or the Samenefs 
of a Rational Being : and fo far as this Confcioufnefs ex- 
tends backward to any paft Adftion, or Thought, fo far 
reaches the Identity of that Perfon. It is the felf-fame 
now, it was then : And it is by the fame Self, with this 
prefent one, that now reflects on it, that that Action was 
done. Self is that confeious Thinking Thing, whatever 
Subftance, it matters not, which is confeious of PLafure 
and Pain, capable of Happinefs or Mifery ; and fo is con- 
cerned for itfelf, as far as that Confcioufnefs extends. 
That with which the Confcioufnefs of this prefent Think- 
ing Thing can join itfelf, makes the fame Perfon, and is 
one Self with it 5 and fo attributes to itfelf, and owns all 



the Actions of that thing, as its own, as far as that Con- 
fcioufnefs reachcth. This Perfonal Identity is the Object. 
of Reward and Punifhment, being than by which every 
one is concerned for himfelf. If the Conftioulnefs went 
alono with the little Finger, when that was cut off, it 
would be the fame Self, that was juft before coneenAl 
for the whole Body. If the fame Socrates, waking, and 
ileepmg, did not partake of the fame Confcioulneis, they 
would not be the fame Perfon: Socrates waking could nor 
be in juftice accountable for what Socrates ilecping did j 
no more than one Twin, for what his Brother Twin did, 
becaufe their Outrides were fo like, that they could not 
be diitingumVd. But fuppofe I wholly lofe the Memory 
of fome Parts of my Life, beyond a roftibility of re- 
trieving them, fo that I /hall never be confeious of them 
again ; am I not again the fame Perfon that did thofe 
Aclions, tho 1 I have forgot them ? I anfwer, We muff 
here take notice what the word I is applied to, which in 
this Cafe is the Man only: And the fame Man being pre- 
fumed to be the fame Perfon, I is eafily here ftippoled to 
Hand alfo for the fame Perfon. But if it be pofliblc for 
the fame Man, to have diftincl: incommunicable Con- 
fcioufnefs at different times, it is paft doubt the fame 
Man would at different times make different Perfons. 
Which we fee is the Senfe of Mankind in the folemneff 
Declaration of their Opinions j Fluman Laws not puniffi- 
ing the Madman for the fober Man's Actions, nor the 
fober Man, for what the Madman did ; thereby making 
them two Perfons. Thus we fay in En.°lijh, Such an one 
is not himfelf, or is befides himfelf; in which Phrafes it 
is infinuated, that Self is changed, and the felf-fame Per- 
fon is no longer in that Man. But is not a Man, drunk or 
fober, the fame Perfon ? Why elfe is he punifhed for the 
fame Fact he commits when drunk, tho' he be never af- 
terwards conlcious of it ? Tuft as much the fame Perfon, 
as a Man that walks, and does other things in his Sleep, 
is the fame Perfon, and is as anfwerable for any Mifehief 
he mail do in it. Human Laws puni/h both with a Juftice 
fuirable to their way of Knowledge : Becaule, in thefe 
Cafes, they cannot diftinguifh certainly, what is real, and 
what is counterfeit j and fo the Ignorance in Drunkennefs 
or Sleep is not admitted as a Plea. ,-For tho' Punifhment 
be annexed to Perfonality, and Perfonality to Confciouf- 
nefs, and the Drunkard is not confeious perhaps of what 
he did ; yet Human Judicatures juftly punifh him, be- 
caufe the Fair, is proved againft him, but want of Con- 
fcioufnefs cannot be proved for him. But in the great 
Day, wherein the Secrets of all Hearts fhall be laid 
open, it may be reafonable to think no one ffiall be 
made to anfwer for what he knows nothing of, but ihall 
receive his Doom, his own Confcicnce acculing, or elfe 
excufing him. To conclude, Whatever Subftance begins 
to exift, it mull, during its Exillence, be the fame : 
Whatever Compofition of Subftances begin to exift, du- 
ring the Union of thofe Subilances, the Concrete mull: be 
the ftime. Whatfoever Mode begins to exift, during its 
Exiftence it is the fame : And fo if the Compofition be 
of diftincl Subftances, and different Modes, the fame 
Rule holds. Whence it appears, that the Difficulty or 
Obfcurity that has been about this matter, rather arifes 
from Names ill ufed, than from any Obfcurity in the 
things themfclves. For whatever makes the fpecifick 
Idea, to which the Name is applied, if that Idea be 
fteadily kept to, the Diifinftion of any thing into the fame 
and diverfe, will eafily be conceived. 

IDEOT in the original Greek iJioJwr, fignifies a private 
Perfon who has no public Office. Among the Latins it is 
ufed for Illiterates, Imferitus 5 and in our Englife Law, for 
a Perfon non camfos menus, or a natural Fool. A Perfon 
that has Underftanding enough to meafure a Yard of 
Cloth, number %o rightly, tell the Da\s of the Week, 
&c. is not an Ideot in the Eye of the Law- 

IDES, isaWord which was ufed by the Romans, in 
their Calendar, to diftinguifh the Days of the Momh by. 
They commonly fell out the 13th of every Month, ex- 
cept in the Months of March, May, July, an d Offober, for in 
thefe, the Ides were on the 1 5th of the Month. This word 
is faid to be derived from the Hetrtirian word Iduare, that 
is, to divide 5 becaufe the Month is, in a manner, equal- 
ly divided into two Parts by the Ides j and the JV<mer 
were perhaps fo called from N0710 Idus, the ninth of the 
Ides, becaufe they were in the room of the ninth of the 
Ides. Some others obferving, that there were three con- 
siderable Varieties in the Motion of the Moon ; the 
firft, when fhe is quite hid under the Beams of the 
Sun 5 the fecond at the firft Day of her appearing, when 
we fee her in an Evening, with her Horns proceeding 
out of his Rays j and the third when fhe is in her full 
Light: The common Opinion was, that from thence Ro- 
mulus took occafion to divide the Days of the Months 5 
which he began always by the Calends, in the- time that 
the Moon, fttb Radiis Solis celarettir, was hid under the 
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Beams of the Sun ; then gave the Name of Now, or Nov* 
Lun*, to the Day of the firft appearing of the New Moon ; 
and Idus, fay they, took the Name when ihe was full, and 
appeared in her Beauty, from the Greek word inf®-, that is, 
.Beauty. From thence they dra.v an Argument for the In- 
equality of the Days of the Nones 1 for as it falls out by the 
Compofition of the Motions of the Sun and the Moon, 
that the Moon comes out of the Beams of the Sun, fome- 
times fooner, and fometimes later, and that thisDiverfity is 
commonly included in the fpace of two Days ; it is like- 
ly, they fay, that in the time that Romulus inflituted his 
Calendar, the Moon was kept a longer time hid under 
the Beams of the Sun, in the Month of March, May, Ju- 
ly, and OBober : wherefore he allowed feven Days to rhe 
Nones in thofe four Months, and five Davs only to the o- 
thers, during which, it may be, the Moon got off from 
thcie Beams, and appeared fooner. Others draw the 
word Idas from Idulium, which was the Name of the Vic- 
tim offered to Jupiter, the Day of the Ides, that was 
confecrated to him. Some derive it from the Tufcan 
word/ft'*, which fignifies, amongft that Nation, the fame 
as Idus among the Romans. They allowed eight Days for 
the Ides : Thus the eighth Day of the Month, in thofe four 
Months, andthefixth, in the other eight, were accounted 
the eighth of the Ides, and fo on, always decreafing to 
the 12th or 14th, which was called the Pridie, or Eve of 
the Ides, and on the 15th or 15th was the Day of the Ides. 
This way of accounting is Hill in ufe in the Roman Chan- 
eery, and in the Calendar of the Breviary. 

The Ides of May were confecrated to Mercury ; the Ides 
of March were ever clleeined unhappy, after Cejar's Mur- 
der on that Day ; the Time after the Ides of June was 
reckoned fortunate for thofe who entered into Matrimony ; 
the Ides of Awruji were confecrated to Diana, and were ob- 
ferved as a F'eafl-Day by the Slaves. On the Ides of Sep- 
tember Auguries were taken for appointing the Magistrates, 
who formerly entered into their Offices on the Ides of May, 
afterwards on thofe of March. SceRofwus, and others, 
who have written of the Roman Antiquities. 

IDIOM, Dialeil, the Language of fome particular 
Province, differing, in fome refpects, from the Language 
of the Nation in general, whence it is derived. The 
word comes from the Greek, [Am, Propriety, of *iJi@-,pro- 
fer,felf. 

lDIOI'ATHT, a Difeafe or Indifpofition proper to 
fome particular Member, or Part of the Body, not caufed 
by any other Difeafe, or preceding Affecf ion, nor having 
any thing to do with the reit of the Body. It is oppofed 
to Sympathy, which happens when the Indifpofition takes 
its Rife from a Diforder in fome other Part of the Body. 
1 hus a Cataract in the Eye is an Idiopathy : an Epilepfy is 
either Idiopathic or Sympathies Idiopathic when it happens 
purely thro' fome Fault in the Brain, Sympathic when it is 
preceded by fome other Diforder. The word is derived 
from toe Greek, i'J)©-, proper, particular, and roB©-, Paf- 
Jion, A-ffeBion. 

IDIOSYNCRASY, in Phyfic, is a Temperament pe- 
culiar to fome Body, in confequence whereof, whether in 
Sickncfs or in Health, it has a more than ordinary Aver- 
sion or Inclination to certain things, or is more affecfed 
with them, than others ufually are. The word is derived 
from the Greek, 'iJi©-, proper, pyp, with, and *epns,Craf.s, 
Mixta e, Temperament. 

IDIOT A lnijuirenda vel Examinanda, is a Writ iffued out 
to the Efcheator or Sheriff of any County, where the King 
has notice that there is an Ideot naturally born, fo weak of 
Underllanding, that he cannot govern or manage his Inhe- 
ritance, direcfing him to call before him the Party fuf- 
pecfed, and examine him : for the King has the Protection 
of his Subjects, and by his Prerogative the Government 
of the Lands and Subftance of fuch as are naturally de- 
fective in their own Difcretion. 

1D10TISM, in Grammar, is an Inflexion of fome 
Verb, a particular Conflrucfion of fome Phrafe or Parti- 
cle that is anomalous, and deviates from the ordinary 
Rule of the Language of the Nation, but which is in 
ufe in fome particular Province of it. Several Authors 
have written of the Idiotifms in the Greek and Latin Lan- 
guages ; that is, of the particular Turns in thofe Tongues 
which vary the molt from each other, and from the more 
popular among the modern Tongues : But the Examples 
of thefe Idiotifms being borrowed from the belt Authors, 
Idiotifm, in thisSenfe, cannot properly be called an Irregu- 
larity. The wordis derived from the Greek, iA®"» proper. 

IDOL, a Statue or Image of forac falfe God, to whom 
Divine Honours are paid, Altars and Temples erected, 
and Sacrificesmade. Thus the Coloffus at Rhodes was an 
Idol of the Sun, the Palladium an Idol of Minerva, &c. 
The word comes from the Greek etStohssr, of «</*©-, Imago, 
Figttra. 

'IDOLATRY, the Worfhip and Adoration of falfe 
Gods, or the giving thofe Honours to Creatures, or the 



Works of Man's Hand, which are only due to God. Se- 
veral Authors have written of the Origin and Caufes of 
Idolatry, and among the red. Vojfms, Seiden, Goodwin, and 
Temijon i but 'tis Hill a Doubt who was the fait Auihor 
of it. 'Tis generally allowed, however, that it hid not 
its Beginning till after the Deluge, and many are of Opi- 
nion tiiat lielus, who is fuppofed to be the fame with N-m- 
rod, was thefirit Man that was deified. But whether they 
had not paid Divine Honours to the Heavenly Bodies be- 
fore that time, cannot be determined, our Acquaintance 
with thofe remote Times being extremely (lender. All 
that can be faid with Certainty, is, That 42^ Years after 
the Deluge, when God lead lhara and his Family out of 
Chaldea, and Abraham -patted over Mefopotamia, Canaan,* 
the Kingdom of the Phdijtines and Egypt, it does not ap- 
pear that Idolatry had then got any footing in any of thofe 
Countries, tho' fome pretend that Abraham himfelf was 
an Idolater. The firlt mention we find made of it, is in 
Genefis, chap, xxxix, ver. 19. where Rachel is faid to have 
taken the Idols of her Father ; for tho' the meaning of 
the Hebrew word LDJ3T1 be difputed, yet 'tis evident 
they were Idols. Laban calls them his Gods, and Jacob 
calls them ftrangeGods, and looks on them as Abomina- 
tions. Clmterius, Germ. Antiq. I. 1. maintains Cain to have 
been the firtt Idolater, and the falfe Gods that he wor- 
shipped to have been the Stats, to whom he fuppofed 
God had left the Government of the lower World : but 
this is mere Conjecture. The principal Caufes that have 
been affigned for Idolatry, arc thefe : (1.) The indelible 
Idea which every Man has of a God, and the Evidence 
which hegives of it to himfelf. (2.) An inviolable Attach- 
ment to Senfe, and an Habitude of judging and decid- 
ing by it, and it only. (5.) The Pride and Vanity of 
the human Soul, which is not fatisfied with fimple Truth, 
but mingles and adulterates it with Fables. (4.) The 
Ignorance of Antiquity, or of the firlt Times, and the firft 
Men, whereof we have but a very dark and confufed 
Knowledge by Tradition, they having left no written Mo- 
numents or Books. (5.) The Ignorance and Changes of 
Languages, (if.) The Style of the Oriental Languages, 
which is figurative and poetical, and perfonifies every 
thing, f 7.) The Superftition, Scruples, and Fears, in- 
fpired by Religion. (8.) The Flattery of Writers. (9.) 
The falfe Relations of Travellers. (10.) The Fiflions of 
Poets, (n.) The Imaginations of Painters and Sculp- 
tors. (12.) A fmattering of Phyfics, that is, a flight 
Acquaintance with natural Bodies, and Appearances, and 
their Caufes. (14.) The Ettablifhment of Colonies, and 
the Invention of Arts, which have been perverted by bar- 
barous People. (1 5.) The Artifices of Priells. ( 1 6.) The 
Pride of certain Men, who have affected to pafs for Gods. 
(17.) The Affection and Gratitude bore by the People to 
certain of their Great Men and Benefactors. (18.) The 
Scriptures rhemfelves ill underllood. The word comes 
from the Greek ei/wAoA«7ptjf, which is compofed of «/©- 
Imago, Image, and AarfnW, fervire, to ferve. 

IDYLLION, in Poetry, is a little gay Poem, contain- 
ing the Defcription or Narration of fome agreeable Ad- 
ventures. Theocritus is the oldeft Author who has written 
Idyllions. The Italians imitate him, and have brought 
the Idyllion into modern Ufe. The Idyllions of Theocritus 
have a world of Delicacy ; they appear with a clownifh, 
rullic kind of Simplicity, but are full of the molt exquil 
rite Beauties ; they fecm drawn from the Bread of Na- 
ture herfelf, and to have been dilated by the Gra- 
ces. The Idyllion is a kind of Poetry, which paints 
the Objects it defcribes ; whereas the Efic Poem re- 
lates them, and the Dramatic afts them. The modem 
Writers of Idyllions don'r keep up to that original Simplici- 
ty obferved by Theocritus ; the People of our Days would 
notbearan amorous Fiction, refembling the clumfy Gal- 
lantries of our Peafants. Boilean obferves that the fhorteft 
Idyllions are ufually the belt. The word is derived from the 
Greek uSurhicv, of a^O , Figure, Reprefentation 5 in regard 
this Poetry confifls in a lively natural Image, or Repre- 
fentation of Things. 

JEAT, fometimes called Black Amber, is a Mineral, 
or a fofitle Stone, extremely black, formed of a lapidific 
or bituminous Juice in the Earth, in the manner of 
Coal : It works like Amber, and has moll of its Quali- 
ties. It abounds in Dauphine, but the bell in the World 
is faid to be produced in fome of the Northern Parts of 
England. There is alfoa fact. itious Jet made of Glafs, in 
imitation of the Mineral Jet. This is drawn out into long 
hollow Strings, which are cur, and formed at pleafure. 
It is much ufed in Embroideries, and in the Trimmings 
of Mourning, and may be made of any Colour, tho 'tis 
ufually black and white. 

JECTIGATION, in Phyfic, is a Trembling or Palpi- 
tation felt in the Pulfe of a lick Perfon, which Ihcws 
that the Brain, which is the Origin <;jf the Nerves, is 
attacked and threatned with ConvulfiVjns. 

JECUR, 
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JECUR. SeeLher. J 

JECUR UTERINUM , The Placenta is by Come thus 
called, from the fuppofed Similitude of its Office with 
that of the Liver. 

JEJUNUM. See bueftines. 

JEOFAYLE; a Compound of three French words, Je 
ay faille, I lam failed. _ It is ufed in a legal Senfc, when 
the Parties to any Suit have, in pleading, proceeded fo 

' that they have joined Iffue, which /hall be tryed 0' 
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is tryed by a Jury, and this Pleading or Iflue is" badly 
joined, fo that it will be Error if they proceed. In this 
Cafe one of the Parties might, by their Counfel, /hew 
it to the Court, as well after Verdict given, as before 
the Jury was charged : But this occafioning great De- 
lays in Suits, for the Rcdrefs thereof fevcral Statutes 
were made, na. 3 z H. VIII. c. 50. by which it was 
enacted, 'That if the Jury have, once paffed upon the 
' Iffue, tho' afterwards there be found a Jeofayle in the 
* Pleading, yet /hall Judgment be given according to 
' the Verdict of the Jury.' Other Statutes have alfo 
been made relating to the fame thing, in the time of 
King James I. and Queen Elizabeth, and yet the Fault 
little mended. 

S. JEROM, the Name of four fevcral Orders of Re- 
ligious, who are fomctimes alfo called Jeronymites. The 
first, called the Order of St. Jerom of Spain, owe their 
Origin to the third Order of St. Francis, whereof the firrl 
Jeronymites were Members. Gregory the Eleventh con- 
firmed this Order, under the Name of St. Jerom, whom 
they had chofen for their Patron and their Model, and 
gave them the Constitutions of the Convent of St. M.try 
of the Sepulchre, with the Rule of St. Jugufiine 5 and for 
Habit, a white Tunic, with a Scapulary, a little Ca- 
puche, and a Mantle, all of their natural Colour, with- 
out Dying, and of a mean Price. The Jeronymites are 
in poffeffion of the Convent of St. Laurence, in the £f- 
cttrial, where the Kings of Spain are buried. In Spam 
is likewife an Order of Nuns of St. Jerom, founded by 
a Lady towatds the clofe of the 15th Century. Sixths 
put them under the Jurifdiciion of the Jeronymites, and 
gave them the Conilitutions of the Monaltery ufSt. Martha 
of Cordova, which were afterwards changed by Leo X. for 
thofe of the Order of St. Jerom. 7 he' fecond Order of 
St.Jerom is that of Lambardy, called St. J rom of the Ob- 
servance, founded by Loup d'Olmedo in 1424. in the Moun- 
tains of Cazalla, in the Diocefs of Sevil. The third Order 
of Jeronymites was founded by Peter Gambacorti abour the 
Tear 1377 i but the Vows they made were only fimple 
till i;<SS, when Pius V. appointed them to be fulemn. 
They have Houfes in Tirol, Italy, and Bavaria. The fourth 
Congregation of Jeronymites, are the Hermites of St. ;'e- 
rom of Fiezoli, begun in 1360, when Charles de Momegra- 
r.eli, of the Family of the Count of that Name, retiring 
into Solitude, firlt ertablifhed it at Verona. It was ap- 
proved by Innocent VII. under the Rule and Conilitutions 
of St. Jerom. But Ewenius, in 1441 changed it for that 
of St. Augufiin. As the Founder was of the third Order 
of St. Francis, they preferved that Habit ; but in 14S0, 
j>,bs, permitting fuch as pleafed to change it, occafioned 
a Division among them. This Order was finally sup- 
pressed by Clement XI. in 166%. 

JESILBASCH, Green-Head, is the Name which the 
Ferfians give to the Turks, becaufe their Emirs wear a 
Green Turband. 

JESSANT, a Term in Heraldry, ufed when, in a Coat 
of Arms, a Lion or other Bead is borne over fome Ordi- 
nary ; as over a Chief, a Bend, a Feffe, £5c. that Lion or 
Beast is blazoned JeJ/ant, or Jacent, that is, lying over all. 

JESUATES, an Order of Religious, otherwise called 
Afoftolk.d Clerks. They were founded by John Columbia, 
and approved of by Urban V. in 1 3(17. at Viterla ; where 
he himfclf gave, to fuch as were prefent, the Habit 
they were to wear. They followed the Rule of St. Au- 
gttjl'me, and were ranked by Pitts V. among the Orders 
of Mendicants. They were called Jcfuates, becaufe their 
first Founders had the Name of Jefus continually in their 
Mouths. For two Centuries the Jefttates were mere Secu- 
lars ; but in 1606, Paul V. gave them leave to enter in- 
to Holy Orders. In moll of their Houfes they were em- 
ployed'in Pharmacy, others practifed Distillation, and fold 
Aqua Viu, which occafioned their being called Aqua Vitx- 
mtngers. Being very rich in the State of Venice, that Re- 
pub'lick follicited their Suppression, and obtained it of 
Clement IX. their Effects being employed towards fup- 
porting the Expences of the War in Candia. 

JESUITS, an Order of Religious, founded by Ignatius 
Loyola, who are alfo called the Company of Jefus. This 
Order has rendered itfelf very confiderable by its Millions 
into the Indies, and by its other Employments relating to 
the Study of the Sciences, and the Education of Youth. 
The Council of Trent calls them, Clerks Regulars of the 
tympany of Jefus. It was in the Year 155S. that Ignatius 



having affembled ten of his Companions at Rome, chofen 
moillyout of the Univerfity of Paris, propofed to them 
to make a new Order. After this he prefented the Plan 
of his Institution to Paul III. who appointed thtee Com- 
miffioners to examine it ; upon whole Report, the Pontiff 
confirmed the Institution, under the Name of The Compa- 
nyof Jefus, by aBull in 1540. By this Bull, their Num- 
ber was restrained to Sixty, but that Restriction was taken 
away, two Y ears afterwards, by another Bull. The Order 
has fince been confirmed by feveral fucceeding Popes, 
who have added many new Rights and Privileges to it. 
The End principally propofed by this Order, is to gain 
Converts to the Romifh Church, with which View they 
difpetfe themfelves in every Country and Natron, and 
with amazing Indultry and Addrefs purfue the End of 
their Institution. No Difficulty fo great that they cannot 
futmount, no Danger fo imminent that they will not un- 
dergo, no Crimes fo mocking that they will not perpe- 
trate, provided it may be of any Service to their Caufe. 
They have no particular Habit, but change and accom- 
modate it to Times and Occasions. This Order confilt* 
of five different Claffes ; Fellows, spiritual Coadjutors, 
approved Scholars, Lay-Brothers, called alfo temporal 
Coadjutors, and Novices. The Fellows, which make the 
Body of the Company, make the three folemn Vows of 
Religion publickly, and to thefe add a fpecial Vow of 
Obedience to the Head of the Church, as to what regards 
Millions among Idolaters, Heretics, &c. The spiritual 
Coadjutors alfo make public Vows of Chastity, Poverty, 
and Obedience, but omit the fourth relating to Millions. 
Approved Scholars are thofe, who, after two Years No- 
viciate, have been admitted, and have made three Vows 
of Religion ; not folemn, indeed, but yet declared. 
Thefe are in the way to become Fellows, or fpiritual 
Coadjutors, according as the General thinks fit. Thefe 
Degrees, efpecially rhat of Fellow, are never conferred 
till after two Years Noviciate, and feven Years Study, fe- 
ven of Regency, a thitd Year of Noviciate, and thirty 
three Years of Age. The Vows of the Scholars are ab- 
folute on their fide, but only conditional on the fide of 
the Order ; the General having it in his power to difpenfe 



with them 

The Order 
into Provinces 



divided into Affillances, the Affillances 
id the Provinces into Houfes. It is go- 
verned by a General, who is perpetual and abfolutc. He 
resides at Rome, and is elected by a General Congrega- 
tion of the Order. He has with him, five Perfons" who 
are, as it were, his Miniflers. They are called Affittants, 
and bear the Name of the Kingdom or Country to which 
they belong, and by whom they are appointed, viz. of 
Italy, France, Spain, Germany, and Portugal. To thefer 
belongs the Care of preparing the Matters of their re- 
spective Affillances, and of putting them in a Method to 
facilitate their Expedition. It is by thefe, that both In- 
feriors and Superiors go regularly before the General. 
They are chofen by the Congregation, and are not only 
the General's Counfellors to affilt him in his Business 
but alfo to obferve his Conduct ; and, if they find occa' 
fion they may call a general Congregation without his 
Conlent, who may depofe him in form 5 or they have 
it ir 1 the.rpower to depofe him, themfelves, after bavins 
by Letter, obtained the Suffragesof their Provinces ■ 

Each Province has four kinds of Houfes, viz. pro'feitcd 
Houfes, which can have no Lands belonging to them ; 
Colleges, where the Sciences are taught ; Residences, 
where are a Number of Workmen employed in fuch Offi- 
ces, as have any immediate relation to Preaching, Con- 
feflion Millions, SSc. and Houfes of Novices. Amon« 
the Colleges there are fome called fimply Colleges, and 
others called Seminaries. Thefe last are fet afide for 
the young Jejutts to go through their Courfcs of Philofo- 
fophy and -'I neology in ; the others are for Strangers 
Each Province is governed by a Provincial, and each 
Houfe by a Superior, who is called a Reflor in the Col- 
leges, and a Superior in the other Houfes. Ignteim regu- 
lated the Difcipline of thefe Houfes, and efpecially of 
the Colleges, by what he had obferv'd in the Sorbonne 
while he studied at Paris. The Fellows of this Order 
renounce, by a folemn Vow, all Preferment, and efpe- 
cially Prelacy ; and cannot receive any, unlefs enjoin'd 
thereto by the Pope under pain of Sin. 
fometimes does ; infomuch that they 
Cardinals of their Order. 

JET D' EAU, a French Word signify,.... 
that calls up Water to any considerable Height in the 
Air. Mr. Mar'mte faith, That a Jet d'Fait will' never rife 
fo high as its Refervatory, but always foils fhort of ir. bry 
a Space, which is in a fubduplicate Ratio of that Height ■ 
and this he proves by feveral Experiments. He faith alio' 
That if a greater, branches out in many fmaljer ones, or 
is distributed thro' feveral Jets, the Square of the Diameter 
of the main Pipe, must be proportioned to the Sum of all 
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the Exjences of its Branches 5 and particularly, That if 
the Refervatory be 52 Foot high, and the Adjutage half 
an Inch in Diameter, the Pipe ought to be three Inches in 
Diameter. See Fountain., Water, &c. 

JETSON. See Vhtfon. 

JEWEL-OFFICE. AnOffice that takes care of fafhion- 
ing and weighing the King's Plate, and delivering it out 
by fuch Warrants, as they receive from the Lord Cham- 
berlain. When his Majeiiy makes any Prefent of Plate, 
fife, they have the Charge of providing it, with fome 
other things lefs material. The principal Officer is the 
Mailer of the Jewel-Office, whofe Salary is 450/. per 
ami. and befides, the Yeoman and Groom, at 106L 15 s, 
perann. each, and a Clerk at 13/. 6 s. od. which are in 
the King's Gift. Befides, there are in this Office, in the 
Gift of the Lord Chamberlain, the Poet-Laureat, at 100/. 
per ami. Salary ; the King's Hiftoriographer, at 200/. 
per ami. the Hitlory Painter, and Principal Painter, at 
200 /- per ami. the Painter in Enamel, and the Surveyor 
and Keeper of the Pictures at 200 I. per arm. The Gold- 
fmith and Jeweller are employ 'd by the Mafter, and are 
ufually in his Gift. 

JEWS-EAR ; a kind of Fungus, Mufhroom, or fpun- 
gy Subllance, that grows about the Root of the Elder- 
Tree. It is chiefly ufed in Deco&ion, which is found 
Detergent and Vulnerary, and a good Gargle in fore 
Throats. 

JEZ1DE, or Jezideatt, a Term ufed among the Maho- 
metans to fignify an Heretic. Leunclavius tells us, that 
the iNanie is derived from an Emir call'd Jezide, who 
kill'd the two Sons oiJli, Hafan and Hnjjeiii, two Ne- 
phews of Mahomet on their Mother's fide, and perfecuted 
the Polleriry of the Prophet. The Agaremam, whofe 
Emir or Prince he was, loolc'd on him as an Impious and 
Heretical Perfon j and hence took occafion to call all 
whom they accounted Heretics, Jezideans. Some Authors 
mention the Jezides as a particular People, fpeaking a 
Language different both from the Turkijb and JPerfiatt, 
tho' fomewhat akin to the laft. They further tell us, 
that there are two kinds of?e««fe*5 the one Black, the 
other White. The White have no Slit in the Bofom 
of their Shirt 5 but barely an Opening for the Head 
to pafs thro' : a thing that they obferve with a great deal 
of ltriftnefs, in memory of a Circle of Gold and Light 
which fell from Heaven upon the Neck of their Grand 
Scheik or Chief of their SecT. The Black Jezides are 
Fakirs, or Religious The Turks and Jezides bear a 
flrong averfion to each other j and the grcatefl Affront 
one can put on a Turk, is to call him Jezide. On the con- 
trary the jezides love the Chriltians, being perfuaded 
that Jezjde, their Chief, is Jefus Chrift : Or rather bc- 
caufe fome of their Traditions mention that $ezide made 
an Alliance with the Chriltians againft the Muffulmen. 
They drink Wine even to Excefs when they can get it, 
and eat Swine's Fle/h. They never undergo Circumci- 
flon, excepting when they are forced to it by the Turks. 
Their Ignorance is furprizing ; they have no Books. In- 
deed they pretend to believe in the Gofpcl, and in the 
Sacred Books of the Jews, but go without ever reading 
either one or other of 'em. They make Vows, and go in 
Pilgrimage ; but have no Mofques, Temples, nor Orato- 
ries, no Feafis nor Ceremonies j all their Religious Wor- 
ship con fifting in finging Hymns to Jefus Chritt-, the Vir- 
gin, Mofes, and Mahomet, When they pray, they look to- 
wards the Eaft, in imitation of the Chriflians j whereas 
the Muffulmen turn towards the South. They believe 
the Devil may poffibly, one day, come into favour again 
with God ; and that he is the Executor of God's Juitice 
in the other World : for which reafon they make it a 
Point of Confcience not to fpeak ill of him, left he 
Jhould revenge himfelf of 'em. 

The Black Jez'des are reputed Saints, and 'tis forbidden 
to weep at their Death ; inftead whereof, they make Re- 
joicings: and yet for the generality they are no more than 
Shepherds. They are not allow'd to kill the Animals 
they eat ; that Office belongs to the White Jezides. The 
Jezides go in Companies like the Arabs. They often 
change their Habitations, and live in black Tents made 
of Goats-Hair, and encompafs'd with large Rufhes and 
Thorns interwoven. They difpofe their Tents in a Circle, 
placing their Flocks in the middle. They buy their 
Wives i the fiated Price whereof is 2C0 Crowns, be they 
better or worfe. They are allow'd Divorce, provided it 
be to become Hermites. 'Tis a Crime among them to 
tfbave the Beard, tho' ever fo little. They have fome 
Cufloms which intimate that they fprang originally out 
of fome Seel of Chrifians : for inf'ance, in their Feafts 
one of era preft.nts a Cup full of Wine to another, bid- 
ding him take the Cup of the Blood of Jefus Chrift ; 
which laft kiffes the Hand of him who prefents it, and 
drinks. 

IGNIS FATUUS. See Jack mtb a Lantbow. 
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IGNITION, in Chymiftry, fignifies the Application of 
Fire to Metals, till fuch time as they become ted-hot, 
without melting : which happens in Gold and Silver, but 
efpccially in Iron. Lead and Tin are too loft and fufible 
to bear Ignition. 

IGNORAMUS is a Word ufed by the Grand Inqueft, 
lmpannel'd in the Inquifition of Caufcs Criminal, and Fub- 
lick, and written upon the Bill, when they dillike their 
Evidence, as defective or too weak to make good the 
Prefentment. The Effect, of which is, that all farther 
Enquiry upon that Party for that Fault is thereby itopr, 
and he dcliver'd without farther Anfwer. 

IGNORANCE,orMOTro/&oWe*<:, is chiefly owing to 
thefc three Caufes ; FirS, Want of Ideas ; Secondly, Want 
of a difcoverable Connection between the Ideas we'have ; 
Thirdly, Want of tracing and examining our Ideas. Firff, 
There are fome things we are ignorant of for want of 
Ideas. All the fimple Ideas wchave, are confined to the 
Obfervation of our Senfes, and the Operations of our own 
Minds, that we areconfeious of in ourfelves. What other 
Ideas it is poffible other Creatutes may have, by the af- 
fiftance of other Senfes or Faculties, more or perfecter 
than we have, or different from ours, it is not for us to 
determine : but to fay or think there are no fuch, becaufe 
we conceive nothing of them, is no better an Argument, 
than if a blind Man /hould be pofnive in it, there was no* 
fuch thing as Sight and Colours, becaufe he had no man- 
ner of Idea of any fuch thing. What Faculties therefore- 
other Species of Creatures have, to penetrate into the 
Nature and inmoft Conllitutions of Things, we know 
not : This we know, and certainly find, that we want 
other Views of them, befides thofe we have, to make 
Difcoveries of them more perfect. The Intellectual and 
Senfible World are in this perfectly alike, that the Patts 
which we fee of either of them, hold no proportion with 
that we fee not ; and whatfoever we can reach with our 
Eyes, or our Thoughts of either of them, is but a Point 
almoft nothing in comparifon of there!!. Again, the Want 
of Ideas, which we yet feem capable of, is another great 
Obitacle in our way, and keeps us in Ignorance of 
things, we conceive capable of being known. Bulk, 
Figure and Motion we have Ideas of; yet notknowino 
what is the particular Buik, Motion, and Figure of the 
greatell patt of the Bodies of the Univerfe, we are igno- 
rant of the feveral Powers, Efficacies and Ways of Ope- 
ration, whereby the Effefls we daily fee are produced. 
Thcfe are hid from us in fome things, by being too re- 
mote, in others by being too minute. When we confider 
the vait Extent of the known and vifible Parts of the 
World, and the Reafons we have to think, that what lies 
within our Ken, is but a fmall Part of the immenfe Uni- 
verfe; we fhall then difcover an huge Abyfs of Itm- 
runce : What are the particular Fabricks of the great 
Maffesof Matter, which make up the whole (lupendous 
Ftame of Corporeal Beings, how far they are extended 
and what is their Motion, and how continued, and what 
influence they have upon one another, are Contempla- 
tions, that at firlt glimpfe our Thoughts lofe themfclves 
in. If we confine our Thoughts to this little Canton this 
Syftem of our Sun, and the groffer Mafles of Matter 
thatvifibly move about it; what feveral forts of Veoe- 
tables, Animals, and Intellectual Corporeal Beings, infi- 
nitely different from thofe of our little Spot of Earth 
may probably be in other Planets, to the knowledge of 
which, even of their outward Figures and Parts, we can 
no way attain, whilft we are confin'd to this Ear'th, there 
being no natural Means, either by Senfation or Reflexion 
to convey their certain Ideas into our Minds? There are 
other Bodies in the Univerfe no lefs conceal'd from us by 
their Minutenefs. Thefe infenfible Corpufcles being the 
active Parts of Matter, and great Inflruments of Nature 
on which depend all their fecondary Qualities and Opera- 
tions, our Want of precife diftincVldeas of their primary 
Qualities keeps us in incutable Ignorance of what we de- 
fire to know about them. 

Did we know the mechanical Affections of Rhubarb 
or Opium, we might as eafily account for their Opera- 
tions of purging and caufing Sleep, as a Watchmaker can 
for the Motions of his Watch. The diffolving of Silver 
in Aima Fonts, or Gold in Sqiia Reiia, and not vice verfa 
would be then perhaps no more difficult to know, than it 
is to a Smith, to understand, why the turning of one Key 
will open a Lock, and not the turning of another. But 
whilvt we are deftitute of Senfes acute enough to difcover 
the minute Particles of Bodies, and to give us Ideas of 
their mechanical Affections, we muff be content to be 
ignorant of their Properties and Operations ; nor can we 
be affured about them any farther, than fome few Tryals 
we make, are able to reach ; but .whether they will fuc- 
ceed again another time, we cannot be certain. This 
hinders our certain Knowledge of univerfal Truths con- 
cerning natural Bodies ; and our Reafon carries us herein 
C c c c c vei .y 
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very little beyond particular Matter of Fact j and there- 
fore it is Matter of Doubt^ that how far foever human 
Induilry may advance ufeful and experimental Philofo- 
phy in Phyfical Things, yet fcientifical will (till be out 
of our reach \ becaufe we want perfect and adequate 
Ideas of thofe very Bodies which are neareil to us, and 
jnoft at our Command. This, at firft fight, ibews us 
how difprbportionate our Knowledge is to the whole Ex- 
tent, even of material Beings : to which, if we add the 
Consideration of that infinite Number of Spirits that 
may be, and probably are, which are yet more re- 
mote from our Knowledge, and whereof we have no cogni- 
zance '■) we /hall find this Caufe of Ignorance conceals from 
us, in an impenetrable Obfcurity, almoft the whole In- 
tellectual World ; agreater, certainty a more beautiful 
World, than the material : For abating fome very few Ideas 
of Spirit, which wc get from our own Mind by Reflection, 
, and from thence the beft we can collect, of the Father of 
all Spirits, the Author of them, and us, and all things, 
we have no certain Information, fo much as of the Ex- 
jftence of other Spirits, but by Revelation ; much lefs 
have we diftinct Ideas of their different Natures, States, 
Powers, and feveral Conflitutinns, wherein they agree, or 
differ one from another, and from us : and therefore in 
what concerns their different Species and Properties, we 
arc under an abfolute Ignorance, 

The fecond Caufe of hnorance, is the want of difcove- 
rable Connexion between thofe ideas we have: where 
we want that, we are utterly incapable of univcrfal and 
certain Knowledge, and are, as in the former Cafe, left 
only to Obfervation ar.d Experiment. Thus the mecha- 
nical Affectionsof Bodies, having no Affinity at all with 
the Ideas they produce in us, we can have no diftinct 
Knowledge of fuch Operations beyond our Experience, 
and can reafon no otherwife about them, than as the Ef- 
fects or Appointment of an infinitely wife Agent, which 
perfectly furpafs our Comprehensions. The Operation 
of our Minds upon our Bodies is as unconceivable : How 
any Thought fhould produce a Motion in Body, is as re- 
mote from the Nature of our Ideas, as how any Body 
ibould produce any Thought in the Mind. That it is 
fo, if Experience did not convince us, the Consideration 
of the Things thcmfelves would never be able, in the 
leaft, todifcover to us. In fome of our Ideas there are 
certain Relations, Habitudes, and Connections, fo vifibly 
included in the nature of the Ideas themfelves, that we 
cannot conceive them feparable from them by any Power 
whatfoever 5 in thefe only we are capable of certain and 
univerfal Knowledge. Thus the Idea of a right-lined 
Triangle neceffarily carries with it an Equality of its An- 
gles to two right ones ; but the Coherence and Conti- 
nuity of the Parts of Matter, the Production of Senfation 
in us, of Colours and Sounds, &c. by Impulfe and Mo- 
tion, being fuch wherein we can difcover no natural Con- 
nection with any Ideas we have, we cannot but afcribe 
them to the arbitrary Will and Good-Pleafure of the 
wife Architect. The Things that we obferve conflantly 
to proceed regularly, we may conclude do act by a Law 
fet them 5 but yet by a Law we know not, whereby tho 
Caufes work fteadily, and Effects conflantly flow from 
them, yet their Connections and Dependencies being not 
difcoverable in our Ideas, we can have but an experimen- 
tal Knowledge of them. Several Effects come every 
day within the notice of our Senfes, of which we have 
fo far fenfitive Knowledge; but the Caufes, Manner, and 
Certainty of their Production, we raufl, for the foregoing 
Reafons, be content to be ignorant of. In thefe we can 
go no further than particular Experience informs us of 
Matter of Fact, and, by Analogy, guefs what Effects 
the like Bodies are upon other Trials like to produce. 
But as to perfect Science of natural Bodies ('not to men- 
tion fpiritual Beings) we are fo far from being capable of 
any fuch thing, that it may be reckoned loft Labour to 
feek after it. 

The third Caufe of Ignorance, is our want of tracing 
thofe Ideas we have, or may have 5 and finding out thofe 
intermediate Ideas, which may fliew us what Habitude 
of Agreement or Difagreement they may have one with 
another ? and thus many are ignorant of Mathematical 
Truths for want of Application, in enquiring, examin- 
ing, and by due ways comparing thofe Ideas. See Know- 
ledge. 

ILIAC, a Term in Phyfick, applied to a violent and 
dangerous Difeafe, called the Iliac Fajfion, or Mferere. 
It confifls in an Expalfion of feculent Matter by the 
Mouth, accompanied with a Swelling of the lower Ven- 
tricle, an intenfe Pain, and a total Conftipation. The 
immediate Caufe of the Iliac Paffion feems owing to an 
Irregularity in the Periftaltic Motion of the Guts, viz. 
when it begins with the lower, and is continued to the 
hieher. Orher Caufes are the Hardnefs of the Excre- 
ments, Inflammation of the Inteftines, and their Engage- 



ment in the Anus or Scrotum, as it frequently happens 
in Hernia's, their twilling, and their entering within one 
another. Perfons afflicted with the Iliac Tajjhn, have 
fometimes been found to return Suppositories and Glitters 
by the Month. Some have been cured of it by f wallow- 
ing a great Quantity of Quick -filver, or a Musket-Ball : 
When the Guts are twifted,or enter one within another, the 
Weight of thefe Bodies fometimes letting them to rights 
again. The Iliac J\3^Tow takes its Name from the Inteifine 
Won, in regard of its being ufually affected in that Dif- 
temper, or perhaps from the Green Verb ethny, to twrf, 
twift 5 whence alfo the Latins call it Volvulus. 

ILIAC VESSELS. See Artery and Vein. 

ILIACUSEXTERNUS, or fyrifbromis, isaMufcleof 
the Thigh, which arifes from the internal concave Part of 
the Os Sacrum, towards the bottom, and defending ob- 
liquely along the great Sinus of the Os Ilium, from a 
round flefhy Origin,"" joins the Gluusus Mcdius, and is in- 
ferred by a round Tendon at the Bottom of the Great 
Trochanter. 

ILIACUS INTERNUS, the Name of theMufele of 
the Thigh, which ariies flefhy from the internal concave 
Part oftheOj Ilium 5 and in its Defcent over the inferior 
Part of it, joins with: the Ffoas magma, and is inferred with 
it, under the Termination of the PeBinetts. This, with 
the Pj'oas magnus, moves the Thigh forward, in walking. 

ILIAD, the Name of the firft of flower's Poems. The 
Poet's Defignin the Iliad, was to fhew the Greeks, who 
were divided into feveral little States, how much it was 
their Intereit to preferve an Harmony and good Under- 
Handing among them. In order to which, he fets before 
their Eyes, the Calamities that befel rheir Ancestors from 
the Wrath of Achilles, and his Mifunderftanding with 
Agamemnon, and the Advantages that accrued to them 
from their Union. The Iliad is divided into twenty four 
Books, which are marked with the Letters of the Alpha- 
bet. Pliny gives us an Account of an Iliad written on 
fo very flender a Paper, that the whole might be con- 
tained in a Nut-fhell. For the Conduct of the Iliad, fee 
F.Boftit, Madam Dacier, and M. de laMotte. The Critics 
maintain the Iliadtobc the firft, and yet the beft Poem 
that ever appeared in the World. Jriftoile's Poetics are 
almoft taken wholly from it 5 the Philofophcr had no- 
thing to do but to form Precepts from the Poet's Prac- 
tice. Some Authors tell us, that Homer invented not on- 
ly Poetry, but all other Arts and Sciences 5 and that there 
are the vifible Marks of a perfect Knowledge in every 
one of them, to be feen in the Iliad. The ingenious 
Mr. Karnes of Cambridge had prepared a Work for the 
Prefs, to prove Solomon to have been the Author of the 
Iliad. The word is derived from the Greek /A/if, of \mov. 
Ilium, Troy, a famous City in Aj'ia, which the Greeks be- 
fieged for the fpacc of ten Years, and at laft deftroyed, 
on account of the Rape of Helena, which makes the Sub- 
ject of the Work. 

ILIUM. See Inteji'tnes. 

ILIUM OS. See Offa Innominata. Thefe are both de- 
rived from «Asft>, circt'.mvofoo, to roll about j becaufe the 
Gut, which is principally called by this Name, is long, 
and lies in Folds towards the bottom of the Abdomen, 
and therefore gives many of the adjacent Parts thefe Ap- 
pellations. 

ILLEVlABLE in Law, fignifies fomething that cannot 
be levied, and therefore the word 'Nihil is fet on a Debt 
or Due that is illeviable. 

ILLUMINATION, the Adion 'of a luminous Body, 
or Body that emits Light, or the Paffion of an opake Bo- 
dy that receives it. 

ILLUMINED, a Church-Term, antiently applied to 
fuch Perfons as had received Baptifm. This Name was 
occafioned by a Ceremony in Baptifm, which confifled in 
putting a lighted Taper in the Hand of the Perfon bap- 
tized, as a Symbol of the Faith and Grace he had re- 
ceived in the Sacrament. 

ILLUMINED, is alfo the Name of a Sect of Here- 
ticks, who fprang up in Spain about the Year 1575, and 
called by the Spaniards, Jlumbrados. Their Leaders were 
Villalfando, a Prieft, originally of the Ijle of Tenarif, and 
a Carmelite called Catherine de Jefus. Thefe had a 
great Number of Difciples and Followers, moil of 
whom were apprehended, and clapp'd up in the Inquifi- 
tion at Cordoua ; fome whereof were put to death, and 
the reft abjured their Errors. Their principal Doctrines 
were, That by means of a fublime manner of Prayer, 
which they had attained to, they entered into fo perfect 
a State, that they had no occafion for Ordinances, Sa- 
craments, nor good Works, and that they could give way, 
even to the vileft Actions without Sin. The Sect of Illu- 
mined was revived in France in the Year 1634, and 
were foon after joined by the Guerinets, or Difciples of 
Teter Guer'w, who together, made but one Body, called al- 
fo Mummed; but they were fo hotly purfued by Louis XIII. 

that 
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that they were foon deftroyed. The Brothers of the 
Rofy-Crofs are alfo called Illumined. 

ILLUSTRIOUS, heretofore in the Roman Empire was 
a Title of Honour peculiar to People of a certain Rank. 
It was firft given to the molt diltinguifhed among the 
Knights, who had a right to bear the Latus Claims, after- 
wards they were entitled IMuJirkus, who held the firft 
Rank among thofc called Honorati ; that is, to the Trrfetti 
Fretorii, the Trrfefli Urhis, Treafarers, Comitcs, &c. There 
were, however, different Degrees among the Vlujires : As 
in Spain they have Grandees of the firft and fecond Clafs, 
fo in Rome they had their Ilhiftres, whom they called Great, 
sMajores, and others Lefs, called Mmores. For inftance, 
the TrcefebJus Tratorws was a Degree below the Mafter of 
the Offices, tho' they were both Vlujires. The Novel 
of Vahrttinian diflinguifhes as far as five kinds of Wttftres, 
among whom the lllitfires Adminiflratores bear the firft 
Rank. 

IMAGE, a natural, lively Representation of an Ob- 
ject, oppofed to a fmooth well-polifhcd Surface. The 
Latin word Imago, comes originally from the Greek pi[/Ji3a.t, 
imitari. Image alfo fignifi.es any artificial Representation 
performed by Man, as in Painting, Sculpture, and the 
like: In which fenfe, the word is now generally ufed in 
fpeaking of Things holy, or Things imagined to be fo. 

The Ufe, and Adoration of Images, are Things that 
have been a long time controverted in the World. The 
Lutherans condemn the Cahimjh, for breaking the Ima- 
ges in the Churches of the Catholics, looking on it as a 
kind of Sacrilege ; and yet they condemn the Romamfts, 
(who are profeffed Image-worfhippers) as Idolaters : nor 
canthefelaft keep pace with the Greeks, who go far be- 
yond them in this Point, which has occafioned abundance 
of Difputes among them. The Jevjs abfolutely condemn 
all Images, and don't fo much as fuffer any Statues or Fi- 
gures in their Houfes, much lefs in their Synagogues, or 
Places of Worfhip. The Mahometans have a perfect Aver- 
fion to Images, which was what led them to deftroy moft 
of the beautiful Monuments of Antiquity, both Sacred 
and Profane, at Confiantinople. 

The noble Romans preferved the Images of their An- 
ceifors with a great deal of Care and Concern, and had 
them carried in Proceffion at their Funerals and Tri- 
umphs. They were commonly made of Wax or Wood, 
tho' fometimes of Marble or Brafs : They placed them 
in the Veftibles of their Houfes, and they were to flay 
there, even if the Houfes happened to be fold : it being 
accounted impious to difplace them. Jppius Claudius was 
the firft who brought them into the Temples, in the 
Year of Rome 159, and he added Infcriptions to them, 
Jhewing the Origin of the Petfons reprefented, and their 
brave and vertuous Achievements. It was not, how- 
ever, allowed for all, who had the Images of their An- 
cestors in their Houfes, to have them carried at their Fu- 
nerals 3 this was a thing only granted to fuch as had 
honourably difcharged themfelves of their Offices, for 
thole who failed in this refpect forfeited that Privilege, 
and in cafe they had been guilty of any great Crime, 
their Images were broken in pieces. 

IMAGE, in Thilofofhy, fignifies the Trace or Mark 
which outward Objects imprefs on the Mind, by means 
of the Organs of Senfe. Image, in Opticks, fignifies 
an Object projected on the Bafe of a Convex-Mirror. 
As the Diftance of the Object from the Mirror, is to the 
Diftance from the Image to the Glafs ; fo is the Diameter 
of the Object, to the Diameter of the Image. This is a 
Rule which Mr. Molyneux gives us for finding the Diame- 
ter of an Image on the Bafe of a Convex-Glafs. See Op- 
tics. Image alfo fignifies the Defcription of any thing in 
a Difcourfe. 

IMAGES, in Difcourfe, are defined, by Longinus, to be, 
in general, any Thoughts proper to produce Exprefllons,and 
which prefent a kind of Picture to the Mind. But, in the 
more limited Senfe, he fays, Images are fuch Difcourfe s as 
come from us, when by a kind of Enthufiafm, or an ex- 
traordinary Emotion of the Soul, we feem to fee the 
Things whereof we fpeak, and prefent them before the 
Eyes of thofe who hear. 

IMAGES, in Rhetoric, have a very different Ufe from 
what they have among the Poets 5 the End principally 
propofed in Poetry is Aftonifhment and Surprize, where- 
as the thing chiefly aimed at in Profe, is to paint things 
naturally, and to fhew them clearly. They have this, 
however, in common, that they both tend to move, each 
in its kind. Thefe Images, or Futures, are of vaft ufe, to 
give Weight, Magnificence, and Strength to a Difcourfe. 
They warm and animate a Dif.ourfe, and when managed 
with Art, according to Longinus, feem, as it were, to tame 
and fiibdue the Hearer, and put him in the power of tho 
Speaker. 

IMAGINATION, a Power or Faculty of the Soul, by 
which it conceives, and forms Ideas of Things, by means 



of certain Traces and Impreflions that had been before 
made in the Fibres of the Brain, by Senfation. The Or- 
gans of our Senles are compofed of little Threads, or Fi- 
bres which, at one end, terminate in the outward Pans 
of the Body and Skm, and at the other in the middle of 
the- Brain. Thefe little Fibres maybe moved two ways ; 
either beginning at that end which terminates in the Brain 
or that winch terminates without. Now the Agitation of 
thefe Fibres cannot be communicated to the Brain, but 
the Soul will perceive fomething. If ,hen the Agita- 
tion begins where Objcfls make their firft Impreffion, 
"; , on the external Surface of the Fibres of our Nerves, 
and is communicated thence to the Brain, the Soul, in 
that Cale, judges that what ihe perceives is without that 
is, fhe perceives an Object as prefent: but if only the 
interior Fibres be moved by the Courfe of the animal 
Spirits, or in feme other manner, the Soul then imagines, 
and judges, that what Ihe perceives is not without, but 
withmthe Brain ; that is, /lie perceives an Objefl as ab- 
fent : And herein lies the Difference between Senfation 
and Imagination. 

But in order to give a more precife and diftinfl Idea of 
the Imagination, it mull be obferved, that as often as 
there happens to be any Alteration in that part of the 
Bram where the Nerves terminate, there alfo happens 
an Alteration in the Brain ; that whenever there is any 
Motion in that part, to change the Order of its Fibres, 
there alfo happens a new Perception in the Soul, and ihe 
finds fomething new, either by way of Senfation or Ima- 
gination ; neither of which can be without an Alteration 
of the I'ibres in that part of the Brain. So that the Fa- 
culty of Imagining, or Imagination, only confifts in the 
Power which the Soul has of forming Images of Obiefls, 
by producing a Change in the Fibres of that part of the 
Brain, which may be called the principal Part, becaufe 
it correfponds to all the Parts of our Body, and is the 
Place where the Soul (if it may be fo faid) immediately 
refides. It matters not which that Part is, nor whether 
the Opinion of Willis be true, who places the common 
Senfe in the two Bodies, called Corpora Striata; and the 
Imagination in the Corpus Caibfum ; or that of Femelius 
who places Senfation in the Pia Mater, that encompaffes 
the Subflance of the Brain ; or that of Defeases, who. 
places it in the Pineal Gland .- it fuffices that there is 
fome fuch Part. 

Since then the Imagination only confifts in a Power 
which the Soul has of forming Images of Objefls, by 
impreffing them on the Fibres of the Brain, it follows, 
that the larger and more diftinct the Vejtigia, or Tracks 
of the animal Spirits, which are the Lines or Strokes, as 
it were, of thofe Images, are, the more ftrongly and 
diftinflly the Soul imagines thofe Objefts. Now as the 
Breadth, Depth, and Cleannefs of the-Strokes of a Grav- 
ing depend on the Force wherewith the Graver acts, and 
the Obedience which the Copper yields ; fo the Depth and 
Cleannefs of the Tracks of the Imagination depend on 
the Force of the animal Spirits, and the Conftitution of 
the Fibres of the Brain 5 and it is that Variety which is 
found in thofe two things, to which we owe almoft all 
that vaft Difference which we obferve in Peoples Minds. 
Thus, on the one fide are Abundance and Scarcity, Brisfe- 
defs and Slownefs, Largenefs and Smallnefs of the ani- 
mal Spirits ; and on the other hand Delicacy or Groffhefsi 
Humidity or Drynefs, Stiffnefs or Flexibility of the Fibres 
of the Brain; and, laftly, a particular Relation which the 
animal Spirits may have with thofe Fibres. From the va- 
rious Combinations of which Things, will refult a fuffi- 
ciently great Variety, to account for all the different 
Characters which appear in the Minds of Men : and from 
the fame Principle flows that Difference which is ob- 
ferved in the fame Petfon's Mind, at different Times, and 
under different Circumflances, as in Childhood, Man- 
hood, and Old Age, in Sicknefs, Health, &c. See 
Animal Spirits. It may here be obferved, that the Fibres 
of the Brain are much more agitated by the Impreffion 
of Objects, than by the Courfe of the animal Spirits ; and 
for this reafon the Soul is more affected with Objects, 
which it perceives by Senfation, and which it looks on as 
prefent, and capable of giving it Fleafure or Pain, than by 
thofe perceived by Imagination, which it judges to be 
diflant. And yet it fometimes happens, that in Perfons, 
whofe animal Spirits are extremely agitated by Faftingj 
Waking, Drinking, a Fever, or fome violent Paffion, thefe 
Spirits move the inward Fibres of the Brain as forcibly as 
outward Objects do ; fo that thofe Perfons perceive things 
by Senfation, which they fhould only perceive by Imagina- 
tion j for Imagination and Senfation only differ from each 
other, as the greater from the lefs. See Father Male- 
branch, Recher.'de UVeriti, lih. z. 

IMAM or IMAN: A Minifterin the Mahometan Church 
anfwering to a Vicar among us. The Word properly 
fignifies Prelate, or Chief; but the Muflulmen frequently 
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apply it to a Perlon who his the Care and Intenckncy of 
a Mofque, who is always there the fujft, and reads Pray- 
ers to the People, which they repeat after him. 

The word Imam is alio applied by way of Excellence to 
the four Chiefs, or Founders of the four principal Sects in 
theMabometuB Religion. ThussJli is the Imam of the Fer- 
ftans, or of the Seft of Schiaiens; Abu-beker the Imam of 
the Stamens, which is the Sect follow'd by the Turks. Sa- 
fin or Saf-y, the Imam of another Seft, lye. The Maho- 
metans don't agree among themfclves about the Imamat or 
Dignity of the Imam. Some think it of divine Right, and 
attach'd to a fingle Family, as the Pontificate of Aaron. 
Others hold, that it is indeed of divine Right, but deny 
it to be fo attach'd to any fingle Family, as that it may not 
be transfer'd to another. They add, that the Imam is to be 
clear of all grofs Sins, and that ofherwife he may be de- 
pofed, and his Dignity confer'd on another. However this 
be, 'tis certain that after an Imam has once been own'd as 
fuch, by the Muffulmen, he who denies that his Authority 
comes immediately from God, is accounted impious; 
he who does not obey him, a Rebel; and he who pre- 
tends to contradicf what he fays, a Fool, among the or- 
thodox of that Religion. 

1MBARGO, a Stop or Stay put upon Ships ufually by 
public Authority. 

IMBECILITY, is a State of Languor, or Decay, 
wherein the Body is not able to perform its ufual Exer- 
cifesor Functions. 

1MBEZZLE, to waffe, fcatterand confume; as where 
a Perfon intruded with Goods, walles and diminifhes 
them, he is faid to imbez-zle them. 

IMBIBE, is ufed commonly in the fame Senfe as abforb; 
as where a dry porous Body takes up another that is 
moift. 

IMBRICATED, is ufed by lb me Botanifls to exprefs 
the Figure of the Leaves of fome Plants, which are hol- 
low like an Imbrex, or Gutter Tile. 

IMITATION, in Millie, is where one Party imitates 
the ringing of another either throughout the whole Piece, 
which is one of the Kinds of Canon, or only during fome 
Meafures, which is a fimple Imitation. Sometimes the Mo- 
tion or the Figure of the Notes, alone, is imitated ; and 
that, fometimes even by a contrary Motion, which makes 
what they call a Retrograde Imitation. The Imitation differs 
from the Fugue, in regard, in the former the Repetition 
muil be a ad, a ;d, a 6th, 7th, or 9th, either above or 
below the firfl Voice : Whereas were the Repetition to an 
Unifon a 4th, 5th, or Sth, it would be a Fugue. 

IMMACULATE, without Slain or Sin: A Term much 
ufed among the Romanics, when fpeaking of the Concep- 
tion of the Bleffed Virgin, they call it immaculate .- inti- 
mating that flic was free from Original Sin. When the 
Cap is given to a Doctor of the Sorbonne, he is obliged to 
fwear that he will defend the immaculate Conception. This 
was decreed by an Act of the Sorbonne in the 14th Centu- 
ry ; in imitation of which, 80 other Univerfities made the 
fame Order. The Military Orders in Spun are all fo- 
lemnly obliged to defend this Prerogative of the Virgin. 
See Conception. 

Congregation of the Immaculate Conception. In mofl Nun- 
neries rhere is a Society of fecular Maids, whofe End is 
to honour the immaculate Conception : Of which they 
make a public Proteflation every Year, and a private one 
every Day. 

IMMANENT: A Term in Logic. The Schoolmen 
diitingui/h two kinds of Actions ; the one tranfitory, which 
pafs from the Agent to the Patient ; the other immanent, 
which continue in the Agent. 

IMMATERIAL, fomething devoid of Matter ; or that 
is pure Spirit. Thus God, Angels, the Human Soul, are 
immaterial Beings. Flato argues the Immateriality of the 
Soul from thefe fix Topics. I. From its Simplicity, z. 
From its Independency on the Body, which is two-fold ; 
in its EJfe and its Operare, in exiiling, and in acting or opera- 
ting feparately. 3. From its Rule and Authority over the 
Eody. 4. From its Likenefs and Similitude to God, 
which difcovers itfelf in the Pleafure it enjoys in fpiritual 
Things, in its aiming at fpiritual Objects, &c. 5. From 
its fpiritual Manner of perceiving material Objects. Lafl- 
ly, From its Indivifibility, Capacity, Activity, Immorta- 
lity, iSc. 

IMMEDIATE, that which precedes or follows fome 
other thing without any Interpofirion. 

IMMEDIATE, alio fignifies fomething that acts with- 
out Means, without Medium, as immediate Grace an imme- 
diate Caufe, &c. There have been great Difputes among 
Divines about immediate Grace. The queflion in debate 
was, Whether Grace acted on the Heart and Mind bv an 
immediate Efficacy, independent of all externa! Circum- 
ifances; or, Whether a certain Affemblage and Improve- 
ment of Circumliancesjoin'd to the Minifiery of the Word 
might produce a Converfion of Soul. 
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IMMEMORIAL, an Epithet given to the Time or 
Duration of any thing, whofe Beginning we know no- 
thing of: m a legal Senfe, a thing is faid to be of Time 
immemorial, or Time out of mind, that was before the 
Reign of our King Edward II. 

IMMENSE, is that whofe Amplitude or Extenfion no 
Finite Meaiure whatfoever, or how oft foever repeated 
can equal. * 

IMMERSION, an Action by which any thing is plun- 
ged into Water or other Fluid. In the firft Ages of Chri- 
ffianity, Baptifm was performed by lmmerfion ; by three 
Immerjions. The Cuftorn of lmmerfion is Hill preferved in 
Portugal, and among the Anabaptifls in other Parts. lm- 
merfion, in Pharmacy, is a Preparation of fome Medicine 
by letting it ffeep for fome time in Water, in order to' 
take fome ill Faculty or Tafle from it : as is done in Rhu- 
barb, to moderate its Force ; in Lime, ro take away its 
Salt ; and in Olives, which are preferved in Brine, 

IMMERSION, in Aflronomy, is when a Star or Pla- 
ner is fo near the Sun with regard to our Obfervations, 
that we cannot fee it; being as it were envelop'd and 
hid in the Rays of that Luminary. lmmerfion is alfo the 
Beginning of an Eclipfe of the Moon ; that is, the mo- 
ment when the Moon begins to be darkned, and to enter 
into the Shadow of the Earth. And the fame Term is 
ufed with regard to an Eclipfe of the Sun, when the Disk 
of the Moon begins to cover ir. Emerfion is the Term 
oppoiite to Immerfon, and fignifies the moment wherein 
the Moon begins to come out of the Shadow of the Earth ; 
or the Sun begins to fhow the Parts of his Disk which 
were hid before. Immerfmn is frequently applied to the 
Satellites of Jupiter, and efpecially to the firfl Satellite ; 
the Obfervation whereof is of fo much Ufe for difcover- 
ing the Longitude. The lmmerfion of that Satellite is 
the^moment in which it appears to enter within the Disk 
of Juf iter; and its Emerfion the moment wherein it ap- 
pears to come out. The Immerfions are obferved from the 
lime of the Conjunflion of jupiter with the Sun, to the 
Time of his Oppofition: And the Emerfions from the 
T nne of his Oppofition to his Conjunflion. The peculiar 
Advantage of thefe Obfervations, is, that during eleven 
Months of the Year, they may be made, at leaf!, every 
other Day. 1 he Pirfeflion of this Theory, and the Prax- 
is thereon, we owe to M.CaJfni. 

IMMORTAL, that which will lad to all Eternity, 
that has in itfelf no Principle of Alteration or Corruption! 
Thus God and the Human Soul are immortal. Plato de- 
fines Immortality, ima. iu-^y®- £ uij)'& uoti, animated Ef- 
Jence and eternal Uanflon ; and" proves the Immortality of 
the Soul from two kinds of Arguments; the one Arti- 
ficial, the other Inartificial. Inartificial Arguments are 
Teftimonies and Authorities, whereof he cites feveral, and 
adds in general, that all the great Men and Poets,' who 
had any thing divine in 'em, afferted the Immortality of 
the Soul. His Artificial or proper Arguments are either 
fpeculative or practical : Of the firfl kind are thofe 
drawn, 1. From the fimple, uniform, fpiritual and divine 
Nature of the Soul. z. From its infinite Capacity. 3. 
From its defiring and longing after Immortality, and its 
inward Horror of filling into Nothing ; proving it abfurd 
that the Soul fhould die, when Life is its proper and ade- 
quate Object. 4. From its rational Activity ; proving that 
whatever has in itfelf a Principle of rational and fponta- 
neous Motion, by which it tends towards fome fupreme 
Good, is immortal. 5. From the various Ideas which it has 
of fpiritual things; particularly from the Idea it has of 
Immortality, g. From its Immateriality. His practical 
or moral Arguments for the Immortality of the Soul, are 
drawn, 1. From the Juftice of God, which can never fuf- 
fer the Wicked to efcape unpunifhed, nor the Good un- 
rewarded after Death, z. From that Dependance which 
Religion has on this Opinion, in regard, without this Per- 
fuafion there would be no Religion in the World, s. From 
the Opinion which Men have, that Juftice and every 
kind of Virtue are to be cultivated, that th.»y may at laft 
live with God. 4. From the Stings of Confcience, and 
anxious Sollicitude we are under about a future State 

IMMUNITY, a Privilege or Exemption from fome 
Office, Duty, or Impofition : It is particularly underffood 
of the Liberties granted to Cities and Communities. The 
Princes heretofore granted all kind of Immunities to Ec- 
cleiiaffics, exempting them from all Impofitions ; but 
the Ecclefiaflics of thofe Days were not fo rich as thofe of 
ours : They gave all they had to the Poor. There is Mill 
a Privilege of Immunity in fome Places, and efpecially in 
Italy, belonging to Ecclefiaftical Things and' Perfons ; 
thefe are exempted from certain Dues, and are fhelter'd 
from the Purfuits of Juttice. Tho, there are fome Crimes 
for which they cannot plead the Privileges of Immunity, as 
premeditated Murder $$c. 

IMMUTABILITY, the Condition of fomething that 
cannot change. Immutability is one of the Divine Attri- 
butes. 
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butes. There is a two-fold Immutability in God ; a Physi- 
cal and a Moral one. The Phyfical Immutability confilts 
in this, that the Subftance of God does not, nor cannot 
receive any Change or Alteration. His Moral Immutability 
confifls in his not being liable to any Change in his 
Thoughts, or Defigns ; but that what he wills, he has 
will'd from all Eternity. 

IMPALED, when the Coats of Arms of a Man and his 
Wife (who is not an Heirefs) are borne in the fame E- 
fcutcheon, they mult be mar/hailed in Pale, i. e. the Huf- 
band's on the Right-fide, and the Wife's on the Left; 
and this the Heralds call Baron andFemme, two Coats im- 
paled. If a Man hath had two Wives, he may impale 
his Coat in the middle between theirs ; and if hs hath 
had more than two, they are to be marlhalled on each 
fide of his, in their proper Order. 

IMPALPABLE, that, whofe Parts are fo extremely mi- 
nute, that they cannot be diftinguilh'd by the Senfes, par- 
ticularly by that of Feeling. 

IMPANATION, a Term ufed among Divines to fig- 
nify the Opinion of the Lutherans with regard to the Eu- 
charift ; who believe, that the Species of Bread and Wine 
do remain, together with the Body of our Saviour, after 
Confecration. 

IMPARLANCE, or Emparlance, is a Motion made in 
Court, on the account of the Demandant by the Tenant, 
or Declaration of the Plaintiff by the Defendant, where- . 

by he craveth Refpite, or any other Day to put in his rofe underneath, or without Stalks, as the Pezicx of Pliny, 
Aniwer. and Fungus Fuhemlentus, Crepitus Lupi, or common Puff- 



IMPERFECT PLANTS, among the Botanirts it? 
fuch as cither really want Flower, and Seed, or are fup- 
pofed to want them ; f mce n0 Flower or Seed hath yet 
S-TT t ° 1 ? elo "S to the greatelt part of them, 
incle Mr. Ray dillinguifhes according to the Place of 
their Growth, into, 

(i.) Aquatics, or fuch as grow in the Water : and that ei- 
ther i. In the Sea, and then they are called Mamie Flams ; 
and thofe are either of an hard and ilony Confidence, as 
the Corals, Corallines; or Porous, that is, of a more foft 
and herbaceous one. Of thefe fome are like Herbs, and are 
ot two kinds; the greater, which are Cauliferou's "as the 
Fucus; the leffer, as the Alga : the othersare more of the 
Mufcus, or Fungus Appearance, as the Spongia. i. Frefll 
Water Plants, and thofe have either no Leaves, but are 
Capillaceous, as the Conferva: ; or their Leaves divided 
into three Parts, as the Lens Falujlris, Lenticula. 

(a.) Such imperfeB Flams as grow in dry Ground, he 
divides into, Firft, Such as have Subitance, either woody 
or fleftry; and thefe have fcarce any thing common to 
the perfeH Flams, neither the green herbaceous Colour, 
nor the Textute of Herbs, nor Flower, Seed, nor Leaf, 
properly fpeaking, as all the Fungi, which are, i. Such 
as grow on Trees, and therefore called Arboreous, as the 
Fungus Laricis, called Agarick, and the Fungus Samluci, 
which we call Jews-Ear. z. Terreftrial, and thefe are 
either Cauliferous, with Heads either lamellated or oo- 
...:-i -o..n . ,i ~ . '. . r 



Imparlance is either general or fpecial. Special is 
with this Claufe, Sethis omnibus Advantagiis, tarn ad 5k- 
rifdiilionem Curie, nuam breve iS Narrationem. General is 
made at large, without inferring that, or any like Charge. 

IMPASSIBLE, that which is exempt from Suffering, 
which cannot undergo Pain or Alteration. The Stoics place 
the Soul of their Wife Man in an impaffble imperturbable 
State. 

1MPASTATION, a Work of Mafonry, made of Stuc, 
or Stone beaten and wrought up in manner of a Pafte. 
Authors are of opinion that the Obelisks, and the huge An- 
tique Columns itill remaining, were made fome by Im- 
fajtation, and others by Fufion. 

IMPEACHMENT of Wa/ie, comes from the French 
Empijcbement, Impediment, and fignifies a Rcflraint from 
committing of Walle upon Lands and Tenements. And 
therefore he that hath a Leafe without Impeachment of 
Wafie, hath by that, a Property or Intereft given him in 
the Houfes and Trees, and may make waile in them 
without being called to account for it. 

IMPECCABILITY, the State of a Perfon who cannot 
fin. The Word alfo fignifies the Grace, Privilege, or 
Principle which puts him out of a condition of finning. 
The Schoolmen diilinguifh fcveral kinds and degrees of 
Impeccability; That of God belongs to him by Nature; 
That of Jefus Chrili confider'd as Man, belongs to him 
by the Hypoflatical Union : That of the Bleffed is a 
Confequence of their Condition : That of Men is the 
Effect of a Confirmation in Grace, and is rather called 
Impeccancc than Impeccability ; accordingly the Divines 
diftinguifh between thefe two, this being found neceffary 
in tfia Difputes againft the Pelagians, in order to explain 
certain Terms in the Greek and Latin Fathers, which with- 
out this Diftinfl ion are eafily confounded. 

IMPENETRABILITY, Quality of that which can- 
not be pierced or penetrated ; a Property of Body which 
fo fills up a certain Space, as that there is no room in it, 
for any other Body. Dr. Harris defines Impenetrability, the 
Diftinflion of one extended Subftance from another, by 
means whereof the Extenfion of one thing is different 
from that of another .- fo that two extended things cannot 
be in the fame place, but muft neceffarily exclude each 
other. See Solidity. 

IMPENITENCE, a Hardnefsof Heart, which makes 
a Perfon perfevere in Vice, and prevents his Repentance. 
Final Impenitence is the Sin againft the Holy Ghoft, which 
is neither pardoned in this Life nor that to come. 

IMPERATIVE, in Grammar, is one of the Modes or 
Manners of Conjugating a Verb, ferving to exprefs a 
Commandment ; as Go, Come, ckc. In the Hebrew and o 
ther Oriental Languages, the Future Tenfe has frequently 
an Imperative Signification. 

IMPERFECT TENSE, in Grammar, fignifies an in- 
definite Time between the prefent and the paft : as, I 

taught, I heard. 

IMPERFECT FLOWERS, are thofe which have fome 
Defects, and either want the Fetala, the little Leaves 
which fiand round the Flower' or the like. 

IMPERFECT NUMBERS, in Arithmetic, are thofe 
whofe aliquot Parts taken together, don't make the juft 
Number itfelf, but either come fhort of it ; in which cafe 
they are called deficient Numbers ; or exceed it, and then 
they are called abundant Numbers. 



Balls. 3. Subterraneous, as' the Tuber* Terrx, or Trufles. 
Secondly, Such as have a more foft and dry Confiftence, 
and more like that of Herbs; of which fome are both 
cauliferous and branched, as the Mufti, or Moffes : Others 
are without Stalks, adhering like a Cruft to the Surface of 
the Earth, Stones, Trees, or Wood; as the Lichen Terre- 
flris and Arboreits. 

IMPERIAL, fomething belonging to the Empire ; 

" c we fay, his '-.*— ; -' *i-:-n 
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', his Imperial Majefty, the Imperial Crown t-?c. 
Imperial Cities in Germany arc thofe which own no other 
Head but the Emperor. Thefe are a kind of little Com- 
monwealths, the chief Magistrate whereof does Homage 
to the Emperor, and pays him the Roman Month ; but in 
other refpefls, and in Adminiftration of Juilice, he is So- 
vereign. Imperial Cities have a Right of Coining Money 
and of Keeping Forces and fortified Places. Their Depu- 
ties affift 



the Imperial Diets, where they are divided 
into two Branches, that of the Rhine, and that of Suahia. 
There were formerly ii in the former, and 37 in the lat- 
ter ; but there are now only 48 in all. 

Imperial Chamber is a Sovereign Court, eflablifh'd for 
the Affairs of the immediate States of the Empire. 

Imperial Diet, is an Affembly or Convention of all the 
States of the Empire. It is ufually held at Ratisbon 5 
where the Emperor, either in Perfon, or by his Commif- 
fioner, the Eleflors, Secular and Ecclefiaflical Princes, 
Prelares, Princcffes, Counts, and Deputies of Imperial Ci- 
ties, affift. The Diet is divided into three Colleges, which 
are thofe of the Eleflors, the Princes, and the Cities. 
The Eleflors alone form the firft ; the fecond confifts of 
Princes, Prelates, Princeffes, and Counts; and the third 
of the Deputies of Imperial Cities. Each College has its 
Direflor, who prefides in the Confultations. The Eleflor 
of Mentz, in the College of Eleflors; the Archbifhop of 
Saltzbourg in that of the Princes ; and the Deputy of the 
City of Cologne in that of the Cities. In the Diet, each 
Principality has a Voice ; but all the Prelates (fo they 
call the Abbots and Provofts of the Empire) have but 
two Voices, and all the Counts but four. Tho the three 
Colleges agree, yet the Emperor has a negative Voice : 
when he too confents, the Refolutions pais into a Law* 
which oblige all the States of the Empire, both mediate' 
and immediate. " 

IMPERSONAL, Verb in Grammar, is fuch an one, 
as is only ufed in the third Perfon Singular; as Opomt, 
Licet, &c. £ 

IMPERVIOUS, expreffes fuch a Clofenefs of Pores, 
or particular Configuration of Parts, as will not admit 
another thro'. 

IMPETIGO, is a Cutaneons Foulnefs, divided into 
many kinds by the Antients ; but a better Knowledge in 
Secretion, and the Office of the Cutaneous Glands, has 
taught us the Cure of all fuch Diforders, without haying 
any neceffary Recourfe to fuch Diftinflions : The Itch and 
Leprofy take in the feveral kinds, from the molt eafy 
to the moft obftinate degree of Infection, according to 
which the Means of Cure are proportioned. 

IMPETRATION, an obtaining by Requefl or Prayer; 
this Word is ufed in our Statutes for the pre-obtaining of 
Benefices and Church-Offices in England from the Court 
of Rome, which did belong to the Difpofal of the King 
and other Lay-Patrons of the Realm ; th e Penal ty whereof 
was the fame with Provifors, 15 E. 3, 
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IMPING, is a Term ufed in Falconry, and Signifies the 
lnfening of a Feather in the Wing of a Hawk, in the 
place of one that is broke. 

IMPLANTATION: One of the fix kinds of Tranf- 
plantation ; ufed by fome People for the Cure of certain 
Difeafes. Implantation is performed by placing Plants, or 
at leaft the Roots of Plants, in a Ground prepared for that 
purpofe, and water 'd with what the Patient ufed to wafli 
himfelf withal. By which means 'tis pretended the Dif- 
cafe is tranflated into the Plant. If the Plant happen to 
die before the Cure be perfected, by reafon of the ill 
Qualities it imbibes, other Plants mutt be placed inttead 
of it, and the Procefs be continued as in the firth 

IMPLEAD, from the French Vlaider, to fue, arrefl, or 
profecute by Courfe of Law. 

IMPLEMENTS, comes either from the French Word 
Employer, to employ, or the Latin lmpleo, to fill up ; and 
is ufed for all things neceffary for a Trade, or the Fur- 
niture of an Houfhold : in which Senfe we frequently find 
it ufed in Wills, and Conveyances of Moveables. 

IMPLICITE, fomething tacitly comprized or under- 
fiood j that is, contain'd in a Difcourfe, Claufe, or Propo- 
rtion, nor in exprefs Terms, but only by Induction and 
Cnnfequence. The Word is derived from the Latin Flico, 
I fold. 

IMPLY a Contradiction 5 a Term ufed among Philo- 
fophers to fignify the Object of Divine Omnipotence. 
Thus we fay, God can do every thing that does not imply 
a Contradiction proceeding from God : By which is not 
meant a Refpect of the Action to the Executive Power of 
God 3 for God by this Power could do whatever docs not 
imply a Contradiction proceeding from this Power, which 
would be to fay, that God can do what he can do. In 
that Proportion therefore is intended a Refpect to the o- 
ther Attributes and fimple Perfections of God. Thus God 
can do whatever does not imply a Contradiction to fome 
other of his Attributes. For jnitance, he cannot atteft a falfe 
Religion by his Word, or by Miracle, becaufe this is re- 
pugnant to his Goodnefs and Truth. But becaufe all 
things that imply a Contradict ion, cannot be faid to have 
fuch a Refpect to the Attributes of God 5 therefore we 
may fay more generally, that thofe things imply a Contra- 
diBion, which involve a Contrariety from the Terms or 
Object. For there are two things requifite to the Being 
of any thing 5 the one on the fide of the Agent, viz. a 
Power of Acting ; the other on that of the Patient or Ob- 
ject, viz, aNon-rcfiftance. For want of the firft Condi- 
tion, there are a thoufand things which wc cannot do; 
and for want of the fecond Condition, there are manv 
things that God cannot do : for that which, when it is af- 
firmed, is yet denied, is impoflible. 

IMPORTATION, is the importing or bringing in of 
Merchandizes from foreign Countries. 

IMPOSITION OF HANDS, an Action by which the 
Evangelical Miftiun, and the Power of Abfolving, is con- 
vey'd. hnpoftion of Hands was a y swift Ceremony, intro- 
duced, not by any Divine Authority, but by Cutlom 5 it 
being the Practice among thofe People, whenever they 
pray'd to God for any Perfon, to lay their Hands on his 
Head. Our Saviour obferv'd the fame Guftom, both 
when he conferred his Bleffing on Children, and when he 
cured the Sick •■, adding Prayer to the Ceremony. The 
Apoftles likewifc laid Bands on thofe whom they beitow'd 
the Holy Ghofl on. The Priefls obferved the fame 
Cultom when any one was received into their Body. And 
the Apoftles themfelves underwent the Impofition of Flands 
a-frefh, every time they entred upon any new Defign. In 
.the antient Church Fmpofirion of Hands was practifed on 
Perfons when they married ; which the /Ibyjfinians {till ob- 
ferve. But this Term, which in its original Signification , 
is general ; is reftrain'd by Cuftom, to that Impofition which 
is practifed at Ordination. Spanhclm has written a Trea- 
tife de Impoftiojze Mauuum 5 and Tribenhorhts and Bratmhts 
have done the fame. 

IMPOSITION, is alfo a kind o£ Tranf plantation prac- 
tifed for the Cure of certain Difeafes. It is performed, 
by taking fome of the implanted- Spirit or Excrement of 
the Part affected, or of both together, and placing them 
in a Tree, or a Plant, between the Bark and the Wood, af- 
ter which it is covered up with Mud. Intlead of this, fome 
bore a Hole in the Tree with an Auger 5 and fhutting up 
the Flole again with a Tampion of the fame Wood, cover 
it over with Mud. If 'tis defired the Effect mould be 
lafting, a Tree is chofen that will continue long, as an 
Oak. If 'tis defired the Effect mould be fpeedy, they 
chufe a^Tree that grows faft •■> in which laft cafe, the Mat- 
ter ferving as the Medium of Tranfplantation muft be ta- 
ken out of the Tree as foon as the Effect has followed, 
becaufe the too great Alteration of the Spirit, might be 
fome prejudice to the Patient. 

IMPOSSIBLE, that which cannot be done : A Thing 
is faid to be impojfble t when it contains two Ideas which 



mutually deftroy each other, and which can neither be 
conceived, nor united together in the Mind. Thus it is 
impojfbk that a Circle fhould be a Square ; becaufe w« 
conceive clearly that Squarcncfs and Roundnefs de- 
ftroy each other by the Contrariety of their Figure. 
There are two kinds of Impoffh'dittes j the one Phyfical, 
the other Moral. A Phyfical bnpojjibtlity is that which 
cannot be done by the Powers of Nature. A thing is 
morally impojfbk, when of its own nature it is poffible, 
but yet is attended with fuch Difficulties, as that all 
things conlider'd, it appears impojjlble. Thus it is morally 
impojjible that all Men fhould be virtuous ; or tnat a Man 
fhould throw the fame Number with three Dyes an hun- 
dred times fucceffively. 

Any thing contrary to Decency and good Senfe is alfo 
faid to be bnpojjible, among thofe who reafon from Moral 
Topics; thus the Lawyers fay, Omm tape impojfbtle: 
Thofe Conditions are impojfb/e, which Senfe and Decorum 
don't allow to be perform'd, tho in themfelves very pojfble 
to thofe who have no regard to good Senfe, i$c. 

IMPOST, in Law, is the Tribute or Tax appointed by 
the Prince, for fuch Merchandize as is brought into any 
Haven in his Dominions from foreign Nations : 31 Eliz. 5. 
It may be diftinguifh'd from Cuftom, in that, Cuftom 
properly fignifies the Duties paid to the King for Goods 
ihipp'd off or exported : but they are frequently confoun- 
ded together. 

IMPOSTHUME, is a Collection of Matter or Pus in 
any Part of the Body, either from an Obstruction of 
Fluids in that Part, which makes them change into fuch 
Matter ; or from aTranilation of it from fome other Part 
where it is generated. 

IMPOSTS, in Architecture, are what are fometimes 
called Chaptrels : being the Parts on which the Feet of 
Arches flandj or the Capitals of Pillars, that fupport 
Arches. Thefe Fm-fofts conform to their proper Orders. 
The Tufcan hath a Plinth only? the Dorick two Faces 
crown'd j the Ionick a Larmier, or Crown, over the two 
Faces, and its Mouldings may be carved ; the Corinthian 
and Compofite have a Larmier, Freeze, and other Mould- 
ings. The Projectures of the Impnfts muft not exceed the 
Naked of the Pilafter. Sometimes the Entablature of 
the Order ferves for the Impojl of the Arch ; and this 
looks very grand and ilately. The bnpoj} is a thing very 
effential to the Compofition of the Ordonnances ■> info- 
much that without it, in the place where the curve Line 
of the Arch meets with the perpendicular Line of the 
Pillar, there always feems a kind of Elbow. 

IMPOTENCE, a Want of Strength, Power, or Means 
to perform any thing. Fmpotence alfo fignifies a natural 
Defect or Inability to Generation. The Decretals diftin- 
gui/h three kinds of Impotence, -viz-. Frigidity, Enchant- 
ment, and Inability to the Act. Impotency annuls Mar- 
riage. The Word is derived from the Prepofition in, taken 
privatively, and Fotentia Power. 

Divines and Philolophers diftinguifli two kinds of Impo- 
tency. The one Natural, the other Moral. The firft is 
a Want of fome Phyfical Principle neceffary to an Action, 
or is fomething abfolutely defective, or that is not free, and 
at liberty to act 5 the fecond is only a great Difficulty, as 
aftrong Habitude to the contrary : a violent Paffion or In- 
clination. 

IMPRECATION, a Curfe, or Willi that fome Evil 
may befall any one. The Antients had their Goddeffes 
call'd Imprecations, in Latin Dine, i. e. Deorum Ira;, who 
were fuppofed to be the Executioners of evil Confciences. 
They were called Imprecations in Heaven, Furies on Earth, 
and Eumenides in Hell. The Romans own'd but three of 
thefe Imprecations, and the Greek two. They invoked 
them with Prayers and Pieces of Vcrfes to dellroy their 
Enemies. The Word is derived from the Latin in and 
precor. 

IMPREGNATION, is the E miffion of the Seed of the 
Male in Coition, by which the Female conceives, or be- 
comes with young. It is alfo, hence, figuratively ufed in 
Pharmacy, when a Liquor imbibes the Juice of fome other 
Body : Thus a Menilruum is faid to be impregnated with 
a Body diffolved in it, as much as its Pores are able to 
receive . The Word is derived from theLat:v bnprxpiare y 
of Freudians, a Woman with Child. 

IMPRESSION, a Term in Philofophy, apply'd to the 
Species of Objects, which are fuppofed to make fome 
Mark or Impr'eflion on the Senfes, the Mind, and the Me- 
mory. The Peripatetics tell us, rhat Bodies emit Species 
refembling them, which Species are convey'd by the ex- 
terior Scnfcs to the common Senfe. Thefe Imprelfons, or 
imprefs'd Species, being material and fenfible, are ren- 
der'd intelligible by the active Intellect ; and when thus 
fpiritualiz'd, are called Expreffions or exprefs Species, as 
being exprefs'd from the others. 

IMPRESSION., is alfo frequently ufed in fpeaking of 
the Editions of a Book, or of the Number of Times that 

they 
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they have been printed. Thus M. Arttaud affures us, there the Door I 
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were above lc o bnfreffion, of the !«*. Bible in one Ige"; a HnTrf Wy SSed'durinf'Xcl C^f ? *£ 

and 'tis affirm d, mat Thomas i - Kempi, of .the Imitation tf immediately to the H^'tT^ or G ° d fl ' e f ks 

^ has undergone more fo^L than there hav{ is ,te« prope rft? "i™T tk H WS ° f ■ «"*"*" 

been Months fince it was firft comoofed. ta»™ffli» !,„,.,_ f;, „f n™;'„ V- : i "^"PS the HoI .y S P lm > and in this 



been Months fince it was firft cumpofed. Impreffon, how 
ever, differs from Edition. Imfreffion, properly fpeaking, 
takes in no more, than what belongs to the Printing the 
Letter, Paper, Margin, Page, Diiiances of Words' and 
Lines and the Difpolition of every thing that may have 
a good or bad Eft'eft on the Eye. Edition, befides all 
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takes in the Care of the Editor, who revifed the 



i procured, during which God freaks 
"iteof- 

f„'^i£°<r S -' ,tlstha 'God communicates frblime and 
ineffable Sentiments and Graces to the Soul. Some don'f. 
make it confift in this flup.d kind of Indolence, or gene- 
ral Sufrenfon of all Senfation. They fay that by In- 
aBion they only mean a Ceffation of Defires, in which the 
Soul does not determine itfelf to certain pofitive Afts, 
nor does it abandon itfelf to ufelefs Meditations, or the 



Copy, correded or augmented it, adding N6tes Tabte, ^fn Sp^c la t n TV Re fo ; bLtd^^T*' T^ 

and other like things, which he judg'd might contribute ry thing that may be agreeable to God IS. Zt 

towards making the Book more ufeful, and correQ. In- fcribing any thing to him" This latte I \?£% ■ P < 

deed vervfrenur-m ,ii-K»,„„,J VA[ r ; 1 r i- , i . . & - ' J? " ' * ms latter is the Doctrine o) 



deed very frequently the word Edition only refers to this 1 
ter part ; as when, in fpcakingof the Works of St.M v <fiin 
we quote the Edition oi Erajms, the Lovanifis, Henediblms', 
&c. where we have no regard to the Printing Part, but 
only to the Care and Pains of the Editors. 

IMPROPER FRACTIONS, arc fuch as have their 
Numerators equal to, or greater than their Denominators ; 
as *, ffi S$c\ which, properly fpeaking, are not FraSions, 
but either whole, or mixed Numbers 5 and are only put 
into the Form of FraShm, in order to be added, fubfirac- "idea. 
ted, multiplied, or divided, &c. See FraBi 



»'^ Doctrine of 
the antient myftic Divines ; and the former, that of the 
modern ones, or Quietifts. In general, however, it may 
be laid, that ImSim is not the mod likely way of plea- 
ting. God; 'tis our Actions chiefly by which we are to 
gam his Favour : he will have us to afl, fo that InaBion 
cannot be agreeable to him. 

INACTIVITY of Matter. See Tis Inert, 



INADEQUATE Idea, is a partial or incompleat Re- 
prefentation of any thing to the Mind. See Jdejaate 

INALIENABLE, that which cannot be validly aliena- 
™ P S°^fp?^l\T: rmuf f dw L her ? the , Pr °? tsof J^d, or made over to another; thus the Dominions of the 

King, the Church, Minors, (0c. are imlkuatle, unlefs it 
be with a Referve of the Right of Redemption, for ever. 
. INANIMATE, a Body that has loft its Soul, or that 
is not of a Nature capable of having any. Thus a dead 
Man is an reanimate Lump, and Metals are inanimate Bo- 
dies. The word is derived from the Latin Prepofition in 
taken pmvivcly, and Jnima Soul 

INANITION, a Term 
nefs, 



an Ecclefiaftical Benefice are in the hands of a Lay 
man : As Appropriation is the Term when it is in the 
hands of a Bilhop, College, igc. tho thefe two are often 
now ufed promifcuoufty ; there are faid to be 3845 Impro- 
priations in England. 

IMPROPRIETY, Quality of fomcthing that is not fit 
orproper. Grammarians obferve three kindsof Faults in 
Language, a Sola;cifm, a Barbarifm, and an Impropriety. 
An Impropriety is committed when a Word is ufed that is 
not proper, or that has not a fuitable Signification. 

IMPULSIVE, a Term in Philofophy, applied to the 
Action of a Body that impels or pufhes another ; as the 
Arm is faid to give an impulfive Motion to the Stone that 
it throws. Sir 1. Newton accounts for moll of the Phieno- 
mena of Nature from attract ive and impulfive Powers. 

IMPUTATION, a Term much ufed among Divines, 
fometimes in a good, and fometimes in an ill Senfe ; in 
the latter it is ufed to fignify the Attribution of a Sin 
committed by another. Thus the Imputation of Mam's 
Sin is made to all his Poftcrity ; all his Defcendants, by 
his Fall, becoming criminal in the fight of God, as if 
they had fallen themfelves, and bearing the Punifhment 
of his firft Crime. Imputation, when ufed in a good Senfe, 
iignifies the Imputation of another's Juilice or Merit. Thus 
the Juftice of Jefus Chrifl is imputed to us, his Merits 
and the Price of his Sufferings being applied to us: So 
that the Imputation of the Merits of Chrift fignifics no 
more among the Reformed, than an extrinfick Jultice, 
which does not make us truly juft, but only appear fo, 
which hides our Sins, but does not efface them. For this 
reafon thofe of the Romijh Communion decline the Ufe 
of the word Imputation, and affert that the juftifying 
Grace, which applies to us the Metits of Jefus Chrift, 
not only covers our Sins, butalfo effaces them ; that this 
Grace is intrinfic and inherent, renewing entirely the 
inward Man, and renders him pure, juft, and without 
fpot before God, and that this Juftice is given him on ac- 
count of the Juftice of Jefus Chrift, that is, by the Me- 
rits of his Death and Paffion. In a word, fay they, tho' 'tis 
the Obedience of Jefus Chrift that has merited juftifying 
Grace for us, yet it is not the Obedience of Jefus Chrift 
that renders us formally juft : And in like manner 'tis not 



Phytic, fignitying Empti- 
er the State of the Stomach, when it is empty and 
needs Food. There are Flatuofities which proceed from 
Repletion, and others from Inanition, which lafl arc the 
more dangerous. 

INARTICULATE, an Epithet applied to fuch words 
as are nor pronounced diflinctly. 

INAUGURATION, the Ceremony performed at the 
Coronation of an Emperor or King, or the Confectation of 
a Prelate ; lo called, in imitation of the Ceremonies ufed 
by the Romans, when they were received into the College 
oi Augurs. The word comes from the Latin Inaugurate, 
tnaugurare, which fignifies to dedicate a Temple, or to 
raifeanyone to the Priefthood, having, in order to that 
firft taken Auguries. 

INCA, or YNCA, the Name which the Natives of 
Fcm give to their Kings, and Princes of the Blood. The 
Chronicle of Peru relates the Origin of the Tncas, and 
fays, that this Country had been a long time the Theatre 
of all forts of Wars, horrible Crimes, and Diffenfions, 
till at length appeared two Brothers, the one called Man- 
gocapa, of whom the Indians ufe to tell Wonders ; he 
built the City of Crujco, fettled Laws and Policy, and 
taught them to adore the Sun ; and he a: d his Defcen- 
dants took the Name o( Tnca, which, in the Language of 
Tern, fignifies King, or Great Lord. They grew fo power- 
ful, that they made themfelves Mafters of the whole 
Country, from Fa/to to Chili, 1300 Leagues long, and 
held it till the Divisions between Tnca Cuafcar, and Atahali- 
pa ; which the Spaniards laying hold of, made themfelves 
Matters of Fern, and put an end to the Empire of the 
Incas. They do but number twelve of thefe Incas. 'Tis 
faid the mott confiderable among the Nobles of the Coun- 
try, flill bear the Name of Inca. 
INCALESCENCE denotes the growing hot of any 
as Quick-lime does, by 
and caleo, to ^row voarm. 
fed in the Apoftolical 
fome Land, Right, sr 
"ie Pope. The word is e?e- 
tncy Bang looked en as culpable, and pumfhed as fuch, rived from the Latin in, and Camera Chamber 
bccauleofthcSinof Mam. The Catholics hold, that INCANTATION, Enchantment, Words and Ceremo- 
ttiis is not enough ; we are not efteemed and punifhed as nies ufed by Magicians to raife Devils ; or rather to abufe 
^riminals, fay they, but we arc actually criminal our- the Simplicity of the People. The word is derived from 
ielves by original Sin. Again, the Proteftants fay, that the Latin, in, and canto, I fing. 

INCAPACITY in Matters of Benefices, among the 




ft is imputed to us, and that 
more than the Imputation of that 



the Juftice of Jefus Ch: 
our Juftincation is no 

of Chrift ; his Sufferings Handing infte'ad of ours, and 
God accepting his Death as aSatisfaflion in lieu of our 
own. But the Catholics teach, that the Juftice of Chrift 
is not only imputed, but actually communicated to the 
Faithful, by the Operation of the Holy Ghoft : So that 
they ate not only reputed juft, but alfo made fo. 

INACCESSIBLE Height, or Diftance, is that which 
cannot be meafured, by reafon of fome Impediment in 
theway, as Water, S?c. Sec Height. 

INACTION, Ceffation of Aaion.a Term much in ufe in 



Romanifls, &c. is of two kinds 5 the one renders the Provi- 
fion of a Benefice null in its Original ; the other is ac- 
cefftonary, and annuls the Provisions, which at firft were 
valid. _ Incapacities of the firft kind, are the want of a Dif- 
penfation for Age in a Minor, for Legitimation in a Baf- 
tard, for Naturalization in a Foreigner, S£c. Of the 
other kind, are grievous Offences and Crimes, the being 
concerned in feeing a Sentence of Death executed, Sfc. 
which vacate the Benefice to all intents, or render the 
holding it irregular. 

INCARNATION, in Divinity, fignifies the Union of 



tf M m - ft ' Cal Div ; nk y ?, h Y which is underftood a Privation the Son of God with the Human' Nature." The~Myftery 
ot motion, oran Annihilation of all the Faculties ; by which by which Jefus Chrift, the Eternal Word, was made Man, 
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in order to accomplifli the Work of our Salvation. The 
Indians own a kind of Trinity in the Godhead, and fay, 
that the fecond Perfon thereof, has been incarnate nine 
times, and will be incarnate a tenth, and give him a dif- 
ferent Name in each of thefc Incarnations. See Kercher. 
China lllujt. The jEra ufed among Chriftians, whence 
they number their Years, is the time of the Incarna- 
tion. This J£ra was firft eitabliihed by Dionyfius Exiguus 
about the beginning of the <Jth Century, till which time 
the ^ra of Dioclejitm had been in ufe. Some time af- 
ter this, it was confidered, that the Years of a Man's 
Life were not numbered from the time of his Concep- 
tion, (as was done in that Mra) but from that of his 
Birth: which occafioned therh to poftpone the begin- 
ning of this JEra, for the fpace of one Year, retaining the 
Cycle of Dionyfius entire, in every thing elfe. At Rtme 
they reckon their Years from the Incarnation, or from the 
Birth of Chritt, that is, from the z 5 th of December, which 
Cullom has obtained from the Year 1431. In France, 
£«g/a«rf,and feveral other Countries, they alfo reckon from 
the Incarnation ; but then they differ from the others in 
the Day of the Incarnation, fixing it not to the Day of the 
Birth, but to the Conception of our Saviour. However, 
the Florentines ftick to the Day of the Birch, and begin 
their Year from Cbrilimas, See Fetav. de DoB. Temp. Gran- 
{{amicus de Vie Nat. 

INCARNATION fignifies the healing and filling up 
Ulcers and Wounds with new Flefh ; and the Medicines 
which effecl this, are commonly called In car natives, from 
in and caro, Flejb. 

INCARNATIVE,_ in Chirurgery, is fomething that 
makes Flefh grow, rejoin, or unite, and is applied to Re- 
medies, Bandages, and Sutures. An incamattve Remedy 
is fuch a one as makes the Flefh heal and unite ; an m- 
camative Bandage, is a Filler, with an Eye or Noofe at 
one end of it, fo as the other end may be put thro' it. 
To make ufe of this Bandage, they apply the middle of 
it to the Side oppofite to the Wound, fo that the Aper- 
ture may be over the Wound itfelf; and Hipping the 
other end thro' it, draw the Lins of the Wound clofe to 
each other, that they may grow together. An incarna- 
the Suture, is fuch a one as, by rejoining the Lips of a 
"Wound, and keeping them together, by means of aThread 
drawn thro' them with a Needle, occafions them to grow 
up and heal. 

INCARTATION, in Chym'iftry, is a Purification of 
Gold, by means of Silver and Aqux-Fortis. 

INCENSE, an aromatic, odoriferous Refin. It diftils 
from a Tree, that, according to Theophrafhis, has Leaves 
like thofe of a Pear-Tree, and grows in the Country of 
Saba, in Arabia Felix, called by the Antients Thunfera, 
Incenfe-beaiing. The Incifionfur the Refin to ooze out at, 
is made in the Dog-Days. The Male Incenfe is the beft ; 
it is in round, in white drops, fat wi hin, and inflames 
immediately, when laid on the Fire. This is alfo called 
Olibanum. The Female Tncenfe is foftcr, and more refinous, 
but of lefs Virtue than the former. Incenfe is of conside- 
rable Ufe in Phyfic, it warms, dries, and binds. It is 
ufed in feveral Difeafes of the Head and Breaft, in cafe 
of Vomiting, a Diarrhea, or a Dyfentery j externally it 
is ufed to fortify the Brain, and in healing of Wounds. 

Bark of Incenfe, is the Bark of the Tree whence 
the Incenfe flows, which has the fame Qualities with the 
Incenfe itfelf. There is another Bark brought from the 
Indies, called alfo Bark of Incenfe, and fomct'imcs Jews 
Incenfe, in regard the Jews make frequent Ufe thereof 
in their Perfumes. 

Manna of Incenfe, is the Flower or Farina of In- 
cenfe, occasioned by the Friction of the Grains againft each 
other in the Sacks wherein they carry it. There is alfo a 
Soot of Incenfe, which is a Preparation of it. 

Incenfe was formerly burnt in rhe Temples of all 
Religions, to do honour to the Divinities that were 
there adored. Many of the Primitive Chrifiians were 
put to death, becaufe they would not offer Incenfe to 
Idols. In the Romijh Church they ftill retain the Ufe of 
Incenfe in many of their Ceremonies, particularly at fo- 
lemn Funerals, heftowing it on fuch Perfonsas they would 
honour, as on Prelates, &c. and fometimes alfo on the 
People. The word comes from the Latin, ince?ifum, 
burnt; taking the Effecl, for the Thing itfelf. 

INCEPTIVE, a Word ufed to exprefs fuch Mo- 
ments, or firft Principles, which tho 1 of no Magnitude 
themfelves, are yet capable of producing fuch. Thus a 
Point hath no Magnitude itfelf, but is inceptive of a Line 
which it produceth by its Motion. A Line, confidered 
one way, has no Magnitude as to Breadth, but is ca- 
pable, by its Motion, of producing a Surface which hath 
Breadth, i$c. 

INCEST, a Crime committed by Perfons having to 
do with each other, who are related in a Degree prohi- 
bited by the Laws of the Country, Some are of opi- 



nion that Marriage ought to be permitted between Kinf- 
folks, to the end that the Affecf ion, f neceffary in Mar- 
riage, might be heightened by this double Tye; and 
yet the Rules of the Church have formerly extended 
this Prohibition even to the feventh Degree, but time 
has brought it down to the third or fourth Degree. Tho 
words Adultery and Inceft are not infamous and indecent, 
tho' they fignify very infamous things; becaufe they rc- 
prefent them as covered with a Veil of Horror, which 
makes us look on them only as Crimes : the words, 
therefore, rather fignify rhe Crime of thofe Actions, than 
the Actions themfelves. Moft Nations look on Incsfi with. 
Horror, Ferfia alone excepted, hi the Hiftory of the an- 
tient Kings of that Country, we meet with Inftances of 
the Brother's marrying the Sifter : the Reafon was, be- 
caufe they thought it too mean to join in Alliance with 
their own Subjects, and ftill more fo, to have married in- 
to the Families of any foreign Princes. 

INCEST, SPIRITUAL, is a Crime committed, in 
like manner, between Perfons who have a fpiritual Al- 
liance, by means of Baptifm or Confirmation. Spiritual 
iHce/Hsalfo underftoodof a Vicar, or other Beneficiary, 
who enjoys both the Mother and the Daughter ; that is, 
holds two Benefices, the one whereof depends on the Col- 
lation of the other. Such a Spiritual Inceji renders both 
the one and the other of thofe Benefices vacant. 

INCESTUOUS, the Name of a Sea that arofe in /- 
taly about the Year 1065. It had its Beginning at Raven- 
fia-j the Learned of which Place being confufted by the 
Florentines about the Degrees of Affinity which prohibit 
Marriage, made anfwer, that the feventh Generation, 
mentioned in the Canons, was to be taken on both fides 
together; fo that four Generations were to be reckon'd on 
one fide, and three on the other. They proved this their 
Opinion by a Paffage in Jujiinian's Inftitutes, where 'tis 
faid, That a Man may marry his Brother's or Siller's 
Grandaughter, though flie be but in the fourth Degree : 
Whence they concluded, that if my Brother's Grand- 
child be in the fourth Degree with refpect to me, me is 
in the fifth with refpeiF to my Son, in the fixth with re- 
Jpe£t to my Grandfon, and in the feventh with refpe£t to 
my great Grandfon. Feter Damian wrote againit this O- 
pinion, and Pope AlexanderW. condemn'd it in a Council 
held at Rome. 

INCH, is a known Meafure, the twelfth Part of a Foot, 
containing the Space of three Barley Corns in length. 

Goods are faid to be fold by Inch of Candle, when a 
Merchant, or Company of Merchants, as the Eaji-India 
Company, c^c. having a Cargo of Foreign Goods arrived, 
are inclined to make a fpeedy Sale of them ; in which 
cafe, notice is ufually given upon the Exchange by Writing, 
and eliewhere, when the Sale is to begin: againit which 
time the Goods are divided into feveral Parcels, called 
Lots, and Papers printed of the Quantity of each, and of 
the Conditions of Sale, as that none mall bid lefs than a 
certain Sum more than another has bid before. During 
the time of Bidding, a fmall Piece of about an Inch of 
Wax-Candle is burning, and the laft Bidder, when the 
Candle goes out, has the Lot or Parcel expofed to Sale. 

INCHOATIVE, a Term fignifying the Beginning of 
a Thing or Action. Inchoative Verbs, according to the 
itrict Rules of the Latin Tongue, are ufed by the belt Au- 
thors indifferently with Primitives, having al moll: all the 
Tenfes in common with them ; nay, ordinarily they ex- 
prefs our Sentiments with more Violence, and the Actions 
themfelves in a more perfeel State. 

INCIDE. Thofe Medicines are faid to incide, which 
coniilt of pointed and fharp Particles, as Acids, and moft 
Salts ; by the Force or Insinuation of which, the Particles 
of other Bodies are divided from one another, which be- 
fore cohered. And thus fome expectorating Medicines 
are faid to incide, or cut the Phlegm, when they break, it 
fo as to occafion its Difcharge. 

INCIDENCE, exprcfles the Direction with which one 
Body itrikes upon another, and the Angle made by that 
Line, and the Plane ftruck upon, is called the Angle of 
Incidence. In the Occurfions of two moving Bodies, their 
Incidence is faid to be perpendicular or oblique, as their 
Directions or Lines of Motion, make a ftrait Line, or an 
oblique Angle at the Point of Contact. Befides what is 
faid under Angle of Incidence, (which fee) Sir ifaac Newton 
faith in his Opticks, That the Sine of Incidence is either 
accurately, or very nearly in a given Ratio to the Sine of 
Refraction : (And the Angles of Incidence, 'Reflexion, 
and Refraclion, are all in one and the fame Plane.) 
Wherefore if that Proportion be known in any one Inclina- 
tion of the incident Ray, it is known in all ; and thereby 
the Refract ion in all Cafes of Incidence on the fame Re- 
fracting Body, may be determined. Thus if the Refrac- 
tion be made out of Air into Water, the Sine of Incidence 
of the Red Light, is to the Sine of Rcfraclioo, as 4. to 3. 
If out of Air into Glafs, the Sines are as 17 to 1 r. In 
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Light of other Colours, the Sines have Meed other Pro- 
portions; but the^ Difference is fo little, that it need fel- 
dom be confider'd. As for example ; Let r s (in the Fi- 
gure) be the Surface of the ftill Water, c the Point of Inci- 
dence, in which any Ray coming in the Ait from a in thcLine 
a c, is reflected or refrafled : To know whither this Ray 
ftiall go after fuch Reflexion, or Refraction ; on the Sur- 




face of the Water rs, and in the Point c, erect the Perpen- 
dicular cp, and produce it downwards to q. Knowing 
therefore that the Ray after Reflexion or Refraction will 
be found fomewhere in the Plane of the jingle of Inci- 
dence a c f produced ; let fall the Sine of that Angle 
(viz. ad) on the Perpendicular f c ; and then if the Re- 
flected Ray be fought, produce ad to b, fo that d £=: ad, 
and draw cb, which ftiall be the reflected Ray, becaufe 
the Angle of Reflexion, and its Sine, are equal to the 
Angle and Sine of Incidence, as they ought to be. But 
if the refracted Ray be fought, produce ad to i; fo 
that d h may be to a d, as the Sine of the Refraction, to 
that of Incidence: that is, as 3 to 4. T hen with the Ra- 
dius a c defcribing the Circle a be, and in the Plane acp', 
draw the Line be parallel to pq, and cutting the Circum- 
ference in e: Then drawing c e, That /hall be the refrac- 
ted Ray. For i e/be let fall perpendicularly on the 
Line f 5, it ftiall be the Sine of the Angle of Refraction 
of the Ray c e ; and this Sine is equal to d h, and confe- 
quently in proportion to the Sine of the Angle of Incidence 
ad, as 3 to 4. 

Incidence Point, in Opficks, is that Point in which a 
Ray of Light is fuppofed to fall on a Piece of Glafs. 

INCIDENT, an Event or particular Circumflance. 
Incident, in a Poem, is an Epifodc or particular Action, 
tack'd to the principal Action, or depending on it. Thus 
a good Comedy is full of agreeable Incidents, which divert 
the Spectators, and form the Intrigue. The Poet ought 
always to make choice of fuch Incidents as are fufceptible 
of Ornaments fuitable to the Nature of his Poem. The 
Variety of Incidents well conducted make the Beauty of 
an Heroic Poem, which ought always to take in a cer- 
tain number of Incidents to fufpend the Catallrophe, 
that would otherwife break out too foon. 

INCINERATION; in Chymiftry, is the Reduflion of 
Vegetables into Allies; which is done by burning them 
gently. Thus Fern is reduced into Allies for the making 
of Glafs. The Word is derived from the Latin Frepofi- 
tion in, and Cinis, Allies. 

INCISIVE, in Anatomy, is underftood of feveral Teeth, 
a double Mufcle, and certain Orifices belonging to thofe 
Teeth. The mcfive Teeth, Incifores or Cutters, fome- 
times alfo called Rifores, becaufe they ftiow themfelves in 
Laughing, are eight in number, four in each Jaw, fituate 
in the Fore-fide, and in the middle of the othets. They 
are fhorter and (harper than the others, and are inferted 
into their Alveoli by a iingle Root or Twang ; for which 
reafon they fall eafily, efpecially thofe of the upper fide. 
They are called incijive, becaufe their Office is to cut or 
incide the Meat. The firft proper Mufcle of the upper 
Lip has alfo the Epithet of incifive, becaufe it has its Origin 
in the Bone of the upper Jaw, near the Place of the inc'ifivc 
Teeth ; hence it fades, and is inferted into the upper Lip, 
which it ferves to draw up. The maxillary Bones have 
four internal Orifices, two whereof are called incijive, as 
being directiv under the incifive Teeth. 

INCLINATION, a Term ufed in Medicine and Chy- 
miftry, when a clear Liquor is poured off from fome Fie- 
ces, or Sediment, by only gently ftooping the Veffel ; 
which is alfo called Decantation. 

INCLINATION, in Phyfics, expreffes the mutual 
Approach or Tendency of two Bodies, Lines, or Planes 
towards one another; fo that their Direflions make either 
a ftrait Line at the Point of Contaft, or an Angle of a 



greater or leffer Magnitude. What the Angle of Inclini. 
t»» figntfies in Opticks, fee m Angle of Incidence. The 
Inclination of two Planes is the acute Angle made by two 
Lines drawn one in each Plane, and perpendicular to their 
common Section. Inclination of the Axis of the Earth is 
the Angle which it makes w,th the Angle of the Eclip- 
t.ck; or the Angle between the Planes of the Equator 
and Ecl.ptick. Inclination of a Planet is an Arch of the 
Circle of Inclination, comprehended between the Eclip- 
tick, and the Place of a Planet in his Orbit. Inclination 
of a Plane 111 Dialling, is the Arch of a vertical Circle 
perpendicular to both the Plane and the Horizon, and in- 
tercepted between them. To find this, take a Quadrant 
and apply its fide to the fide of a Square, and apply the 
other fide of your Square to your Plane; if the Plum- 
met fall parallel to the fide of the Square, then the lower 
fide of the Square ftands level ; by which draw an Hori- 
zontal Line, whereon erefl a Perpendicular, and apply 
your Square to that Perpendicular; and if the Plummet 
falls parallel to the fide of the Square, then that is alfo. 
a level Line, and your Plane ftands horizontally : If the 
Plummet falls not parallel to the fide of the Square, then 
turn your Square, until it does, and draw an horizontal 
Line, on which erect a Perpendicular, to which apply your 
Square, and obferve what Angle your Plummet makes on 
the Quadrant, with the fide of the Square ; that is, the 
Angle of the Inclination of the Plane. Inclination of a. 
Ray in Dioptricks, is the Angle which this Ray makes 
with the Axis of Incidence in the firft Medium, at the 
Point where it meets the fecond Medium. Inclination of 
a Right Line to the Plane is the acute Angle, which this 
Right Line mikts with another Right Line drawn in the 
1 lane thro the Point where the inclined Line interfects it 
and thro the Point, where it is alfo cut by a Perpendicu- 
lar drawn from any Point of the inclined Lines. Inclina- 
tions of the Planes of the Orbits of the flanets to tha 
Plane of the Ecliptick, are thus. Saturn's Orbit makes 
an Angle of 1 Degrees 30 Minutes. "Jupiter's t Degree 
and f Man's little lefs than 2 Degrees. Venus's is 3 De- 
grees and }. Mercury's is almoft 7 Degrees. 

INCLINED PLANE. Befides what has been faid 
under Defccnt of heavy Bodies upon inclined Planes, it 
may be here added : If a Body as B be partly fupported 
by the inclined Plane A C, and partly by the Power R 
afting on a Direction parallel to the Plane A C ; then that 
Power R : is to the Body, or Weight B : : as the Sine of 
the Angle of the Plane's Inclination A C B : is to the Ra- 
dius C A. C D, A D, G F, E D, and H F, being drawn 
as in the Figure ; the Body B will be fuftained, as i« 




were, by three Forces, or Powers, all afling according t» 
different Directions, and in Equilibrio one to another., 
The firft of which is the Force of Gravity, expreffed by 
B E perpendicular to the Horizon C D. The fecond the 
Power R, according to the Direflion B R parallel to the 
Plane A C. And the third is fupplied by the Refiftance 
or Contranitence of the Plane AC; and is expreffed by 
BH perpendicular thereunto. For Action and Re-action 
being equal, and one acting directly contrary to the ci- 
ther ; the Plane which is preffed by the Body or Weight 
B, according to the Direction of the Perpendicular H B, 
muft act on that Body by a contrary Direflion, mis, that 
of F B or B H. And fince thefe three Powers are all 
mutually in Equilibrio, and that the Body B is fuftained 
by them, it is plain (when G F is drawn perpendicular to 
CD, or parallel to BE) that the Force of Gravity will 
be expreffed by G F ; and that the Power R : will be to 
the Power of Gravity : : as G B : to G F ; but in the 
Right angled Triangle CFG, (F B being a Perpendicular 
to the Bafe CG) BG : GF : : G F : GC, and as FG : 
G C : : A D : A C (by fimilar Triangles) wherefore the 
Power R : is to the Force of Gravity : : as A D : to A C, 
or as the Sine of the Angle of Inclination to the Radius. 
Wherefore the Force by which any heavy Body would 
defcend on any inclined Plane, to the Force of the Defcent 
in the Perpendicular, is as the Sine of the Angle of the 
E s e e « ' phne'a 
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Time's Inclination, to the Radius. Prom hence alfo it 
follows, the Inclination of the Time may be fo little, 
that the greateifc Weight may be fuftained on it by the 
leail Power. For practice therefore, Let the Weight of 
any Body be W, and P the Power wanted to fuftain it on 
an inclined J? lane. By this Theorem, R : W : : S. Incl. : 
V 5 that is, As Radius is to the Weight : : fo is the Sine 
of the Angle of the PifiKe's Inclination to the Horizon; 
to the Power fought. The three firft of which are given, 
wherefore the fourth is known. 

INCOGNITO, a Term borrow'd literally from the 
Italian? ufed when a Perfon is in any Place where he 
would not be known. It is particularly applied to Princes or 
Great Men, who enter Towns or walk the Streets without 
their ordinary Train, or the ufual Marks of their Distinc- 
tion. The Grandees in Italy make a common Cuftom of 
walking the Street incognito 5 and always take it amifs, on 
iuch Occafions, when People pay their Compliments to 
them. 'Tis not barely to prevent their being known, that 
they take thefe Mcafurcs, but becaufe they would not 
be treated with Ceremony, nor receive the Honours due 
to their Rank. When the Horfes in Princes, Cardinals, 
and Ambafladors Coaches have no Taflels, which they 
call Fiocchi ; and the Curtains, which they §all Bandinejle^ 
are drawn, they are judg'd to be, incognito; and nobody 
that meets them is obliged to Hop or make his Honours 
to them. The Cardinals alfo, when they would be incog- 
nito, leave off the red Hat or Calotte. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE, that which cannot be burnt or 
eenfumed by Fire. Metals melt, Stones calcine, and are 
yet intomhiijiibh. Cloth made of Lapis Amianthus is incom- 
bujhbls; it is clean'd by Fire, but not burnt. See Asbefios. 
At Dole in France is an incombufiible Taper. Gregory of Tours 
f peaks of fomc wooden Kettles in his Time that bore the 
Fire as long as thofe of Iron. Sylla undertook to burn 
down a Tower of Wood which defended ArcheUuts % one of 
Mnhn date j*s Lieutenants, but he could not attain his End, 
it being plaifter'd with Alumn. 'Tis Alumn Water 
wherewith thofe People befm'ear themfelves, who handle 
burning Coals, and mchSpaniJb Wax on their Tongues. 

INCOMMENSURABLE, a Term in Geometry, ufed 
where two Lines, when compared to each other, have no 
common Meafure, how fmall foever, that will exactly 
meafure them both. So that after ever fo many Repeti- 
tions and Subtractions of equal Parts, there will always 
remain fome Part, by which the one is greater than the 
other. And in general, two Quantities are faid to be in- 
commenfurable, when no third Quantity can be found that 
will exactly meafure them both j or when thofe Quan- 
tities are net to one another as Number to Number, or 
cannot be exprefs'd by Numbers. For every thing that 
may be exprefs'd by Number, is commenfurable. The 
Side or a Square is incommenfiirable to the Diagonal, as is 
demonflrated by Euclid; but it is commenfurable in Pow- 
er: the Square of the Diagonal being equal to twice the 
Square of the Side. Pappur, lib.%. prob.i-j. fpeaks alfo 
of incommenj arable Angles. As to Surfaces which cannot 
be meafured by a common Surface,, they are faid to be 
incommenfurable in Power, 

INCOMPATIBLE, that which cannot fubfift with an- 
other without deftroying it. Thus Cold and Heat are in- 
compatible in the fame Subject 5 the ftrongeft overcomes 
the weakeft. 

INCOMPOSITE NUIVJBERS, are the fame with 
thofe Euclid calls Prime Numbers. In Dr. Pell's Edition of 
Braacj&er's Algebra, there is a Table of incompojite Num- 
bers : It doth not only give an orderly Enumeration of 
all odd Numbers which are not compofite; but it mews 
alfo,. that none of the reft are fo. This Table being of 
good ufe, the Reader is refer'd to it.. 

INCORPORATION, is the mixing of the Particles of 
different Bodies fo together, as to make an uniform Sub- 
ifance or Compofition of the whole, without leaving a 
pofiibility of difcerning the Ingredients, or Bodies mixed 
in any of their particular Qualities. From in and Corpus 
Body. 

INCORPOREAL, a fpiritual Subflance ; that has no 
Body. Thus the Soul of Man is incorporeal, and may;fub- 
iiit independent of the Body. Thofe Ideas which are in- 
dependent of Bodies, can neither be corporeal themfelves, 
nor be received within a corporeal Subject. They difco- 
yer to us the Nature of the Soul, which receives within 
itfelf what is incorporeal, and receives it in a corporeal 
Manner too. Whence it is that we have incorporeal Ideas 
even of Bodies themfelves. Fenelon. 

INCORRUPTIBLE, that which cannot corrupt. Thus 
fpiritual Substances, as Angels, Human Souls, $§c. and 
thus alfo Glafs, Salt, Mercury, ££c may be called incor- 
ruptible. 

INCORRUPTIBLES, is the Name of a Sea that 
fprung out.of the Eutycbians. Their diftinguiihing Tenet 



That the Body of Jefus Chrift was incorruptible', by 
which they meant, that after and from the Time wherein 
he was formed in the Womb of his holy Mother, he was 
not fufceptible of any Change or Alteration 5 not even of 
any natural and innocent Paffions, as of Hunger,Thirft, &c. 
So that he eat without any occafion, before his Death, 
as well as after his Refurreclion. And hence it was that 
they took their Name. 

INCRASSATING, is the rendering Fluids thicker 
than before, by the Mixture of lefs fluid Particles. See 
jigglutinating. 

INCRUSTATION, an Ornament in Architecture, con- 
fiding of hard polifli'd Stones, or other brilliant Matter 
difpoied in Com parti men ts in the Body of a Building. 
The hicmfiations in the Caftle at Madrid are of Potters 
Work: Thofe in the Louvre of Marble. We fay 'tis an 
Incrufiation of Stone or Marble, when a Wall is lined with 
them. The Antients call'd their Plailters incrujiationu 

INCRUSTED COLUMN, is a Column confifting of 
feveral Pieces or ijender Branches of fome precious Mar- 
ble, mafticated or cemented around a Mould of Brick, 
or other Matter 5 which is done, not only to fave the pre- 
cious Stone, whether it be Agat, Jafper, or the like, but 
alfo for the fake of fhewing Pieces of it of uncommon 
Largenefs, by the Neatnefs and Clofenefs of the Incrufia- 
tion, which renders the Joints imperceptible,, where the 
Maftic is of the fame Colour. 

INCUBATION, the Action of a Hen, or any other 
Fowl, hatching their Eggs. 

INCUBUS, or the Nigh-Mare, is the Name of a Dif- 
eafc confifting. in an Oppreflion of the Breaft, fo very vi- 
olent, that the Patient cannot fpeak, or even breathe. 
In this Difeafe the Senfes arc not quite loft, but drown'd 
and attonim'd, as is the Under Handing and Imagination j 
fo that the Patient feems to think Fome huge Weight 
thrown on him ready to ftrangle him. Children are very 
liable to this Diftcmper ; fo arc fat People, and Men of 
much Study and Application of Mind: By rcafon the. 
Stomach in all thefe finds fome difficulty in Digeftion. 
The Incubus feems to be Coufin-German to the Epilepfy 
and Apoplexy; for if it lafts long, it degenerates into one 
or other of thofe Diftempers. Others reckon it a kind 
of Afthma, and call it Afihma NoBimmm, and fay it pro- 
ceeds from the fame Caufes, and is helped by the fame 
Means as the common Afthma. The word Incubus is de* 
rived from the Latin Incttbare, to lie down on any thing 
and prefs it. The Greeks called it \<pta.)Cl\is, Saltaior t Lea- 
per, or one that ru/hes on a Perfon. 

INCUMBENT, in Law, is a Clerk refident in his Be- 
nefice with Cure, who is called Incumbent of that Church,. 
becaufe he ought to bend his whole Study to difcharge his- 
Cure. 

INCURVATION, is the bending a Bone, or any ci- 
ther Body from its natural Shape. For Incurvation of the 
Rays of Light, fee Light and Refratlion, From in and 
cur-vus, crooked, 

INCUS. See Ear. 

INDEFEISIBLE, in our Law, fignifies what cannot 
be defeated or made void : As a good and mdefeifible E, 
ft ate. 

INDEFINITE, indeterminate, that which has no cer- 
tain Bounds, or to which the Human Mind cannot con- 
ceive any. Defcartes ufes this Word, in his Philofophy, 
inftcad of infinite, both in Numbers and Quantities, to 
iignify an inconceivable Number, or Number fo great, 
that an Unit cannot be added to it : and a Quantity fo> 
great, as not to be capable of any Addition, Thus he 
lays, Stars, vifible and invifible, are in Number mdefaiitc^ 
and not as the Antients held, infinite; and that Quanti- 
ties may be divided into an indefinite Number of Parts, 
not an infinite Number. Indefinite is fometimes ufed in 
the Schools to fignify fomething that has but one Ex- 
treme ; as for inftance, a Line drawn fro»i any Point, 
and extended infinitely: Thus what they call Eternity 
a parte ante, or Eternity a parte pofi, are indefinite Dura- 
tions. 

Indefinite, in Grammar, is underftood of Nouns, Pro- 
nouns, Verbs, Participles, Articles, &c. that are left in an 
uncertain indeterminate Senfe, and not fix'd to any parti- 
cular Time, Thing, or other Circumftance. 

INDELIBLE, that which cannot be blotted out, or ef- 
faced. Thus, Baptifm, and the Order of the Priefthood, 
are indelible Characters. The Word is form'd from the 
Latin delere t to blot, with the Prepoiition in taken nega- 
tively. 

INDEMNITY, an Aft by which one promifes to gua- 
rantee or fave harmlefs fome other Perfon from any Lofs 
or Damage that might accrue to him on any particular ac- 
count. From the Negative in and Damnum^ Lofs. 

INDEMNITIES. When a Church is appropriated to 
an Abbey or College, then the Arch-Deacon iofeth his In- 
duction- 
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duilion-Money for ever : In recompence whereof, he fhall 
bave yearly out of the Church fo appropriate, one or two 
Shillings, more or lefs, for a Penfion, as was agreed at the 
time of the appropriating. And this Penfion is call'd an 
Indemnity. 

INDENTED, is a Term 
in Heraldry, when the Out- 
Line of a Bordure, Ordina- 
nary, c^?c. is in the Form of 
the Teeth of a Saw. Thus 
INDENTURE, in Law, is a Writing comprizing fome 
Contrail: between two at leaft ; being indented at top an- 
fwerable to fome other, which likewife containeth the 
fame Contrail. It differs from a Deed-Poll ; in that this 
laft is a fingle Deed, and is unindented. 

INDEPENDENTS. The Name of a Religious SeS 
in England in Holland. They are fo call'd, as denying not 
only any Subordination among their Clergy, but alfo all 
Dependency of any other Altembly. They teach, that 
every feparate Church or particular Congregation among 
them has in itfelf radically and effentially every thing ne- 
ceffary for its own Government 5 that it has all Ecclefiafti- 
cal Power and Jurifdiction; and is not at all fubjeit too- 
ther Churches or their Deputies, nor to their Affemblies 
or Synods. Tho the Independents don't think it very ne- 
ceffary to affemble Synods 5 yet, they fay, if any are 
held, they look on their Refolutions as wife and pruden- 
tial Councils, not as Decifions to be peremptorily obey'd. 
They agree, that one or more Churches may help another 
Church with their Advice and Ailiftance, and even re- 
prove it when it offends, provided they don't pretend to 
any fuperior Authority or Right to excommunicate, $$c. 
In Matters of Faith and Doiirine, the Independents agree 
with the reft of the Reformed 5 fo that the Difference is 
rather Political than Religious. During the Civil Wars in 
England, the Independents becoming the moft powerful Par- 
ty, and getting to the Head of Affairs, moft of the other 
Sects that were avcrfe to the Church of England, join'd 
them: Which occafion'd them to be diftinguiJh'd into 
two Sects. The firft) are in effect Preihyteriam, only dif- 
fering from them in Matters of Difcipline. The others, 
whom M. Spanheim calls Pfcndo-Independents, are a con- 
fufed Affemblage of Anabaptijls, Socinians, Antinomians, 
Familiarijls, Libertines, eke. 

F. Orleans fpeaks of their Rife in the following Terms. 
' Out of the fame Seil (the Presbyterians) had rifen 

* fome time ago, on pretence of further Reformation, a 
« new Seel, that was not only averfe to the Monarch, but 
« the Monarchy, both which it undertook to deftroy j and 

« in lieu thereof to form a Republic They were called 

« by the Name of Independents, in regard that profeffing 

* to carry the Gofpel-Liberty ftill further than the Puri- 
' tans, they rejected not only Bifhops, but alfo Synods, 
« pretending each Affembly ought to govern itfelf inde- 
< pendently of all others 5 in which, faid they, confifts 

* the Liberty of the Children of God. At firft they were 

* only diflinguifh'd among the Presbyterians as the more 
« zealous from the more indifferent, the more rigid from 
' the more remifs, by a greater Avcrfion to all Pomp and 
' Pre-eminence both in Church and State, and by a more 

* ardent Defire to reduce the Practice of the Gofpcl to 
' its primitive Purity. It was their Maxim of Indcpen- 

* dency that firft diftinguifh'd them, and render'd them 

* fufpeited to the reft. But they had Addrefs and Arti- 

* fice enough to gain ground, and in effeit made abun- 

* dance of Profelytes out of all other Parties and Perfua- 

* lions.' 

INDEPENDENTISM is peculiar to Great Britain, the 
TSritifi Colonies, and the United Provinces. One Morel in 
the 1 6th Century endeavour'd to introduce it into France, 
but it was condemn'd at the Synod of Kochel, where Iseza 
prefided, and again at the Synod of Rachel in 1644. 

INDETERMINATE, in Geometry, is underftood of 
a quantity of Time or Place that has no certain or defi- 
nite Bounds j fee Indefinite. An indeterminate Problem is 
that, whereof there may be various Solutions. For in- 
ftance, if a Number is required that may be a Multi- 
ple of 4 and 5 ? the Anfwer may be 20, 40, 60, £yc. to 
Infinity. Mr. Trejiet calls an indeterminate Analyfis, that 
which admits of an infinite Number of different Solu- 
tions. 

INDEX, the Fore-Finger, from indico, to point or di- 
rect; becaufe that Finger is generally fo ufed. Hence 
alfo the Extenfor Indicis is call'd Indicator. The Greeks 
call it hr/eiv@-, Licker 5 this Finger being us'd to be dip'd 
jn Sauces, £z>c. in order to tafte 'em 5 after which 'tis u- 
fually lick'd : or, as others will have it, becaufe the Nur- 
fes ufe it to take up the Food wherewith they feed their 
Infants ; firft licking it, to tafte whether or no it be hot. 

Index, in Arithmetic, is the fame with what is fome- 
times call'd the Charaiteriitk, or Exponent of A Loga- 



rithm ; and fhews always of how many Places the abfo- 
lute Number belonging to the Logarithm doth confifK 
and of what nature it is, that is, whether an Integer or a 
Fraflion : Thus, In this Logarithm 2.511:03, the Num- 
ber Handing on the Left-hand of the Point is called the 
Index ; and becaufe it is 2, ihews you that the abfolute 
Number anfwcrmg to it, confifts of 3 places : for it is 
always one more than thelWe*, becaufe the Index of t 
is o i of 10 is 1 j and of 100 is 2, £=?c. As in this Exam- 
ple : 

0123450-780 
, T , 1 -345<>7°'p Where the upper 

Numbers are Ind,ces to the lower, And therefore in thofe 
fmall Tables of Brim's Logarithms, where the Index is 
omitted, it muft be always fupply'd, before you can work 
by them. If the abfolute Number be a Fraaion, then the 
Index of the Logarithm hath a negative Sign, and is mark- 
ed thus, 2.5CT2203 ; which Ihews the correfponding Num- 
ber to be a Decimal Fraction of three Places, viz. 1.30-5. 
Wr.Tovmly hath a peculiar way of noting thefe Indices, when 
they exprefs Fractions, and it is now much in ufe, viz. by 
inftead of the true Index, its Arithmetical Com- 
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plement to ro ; and fherefore_he would write the Loga- 
rithm now mention'd, thus, 8. 562203. How they are 
added and fubftraded, fee in Addition sa&SubftmBhm 

Index of a Globe, is a little Stile fitted on to the North- 
Pole, and turning round with it, pointing to certain Divi- 
fions in the Hour-Circle. It is fomctimes alfo call'd Gno- 
mon. See Globe. 

Index, or Indice : At Rome there is a Congregation that 
goes by this Name, whofe Bufinefs is to examine Books 
and to put fuch as they think fit to prohibit ,h c reading 
and the felling of, into an Index : Indices, or expurgatorv 
Indices, being the Name by which the Catalogues of pro- 
hibited Books are call'd ; among which, however, there 
is this difference, that fome arc condemn'd purely and 
abfolutely ; and others only donee corrigantur, till they' be 
corrcited. Philip II. of Spain, was the firft who procured 
an Index to be printed of the Books condemn'd by the In- 
quifition of Spain. Pope PaidlV. took the hint, and in 
1559 order'd the Congregation of the Holy Office at Rome 
to print a fecond. Tins V. recommended the Matter to 
the Council of Trent, who made another. After this, 
the Duke of Aha procured another to be printed At Ant- 
werp in 1 571. Clement VIII. in 1596". printed a very co- 
pious one, call'd by the Name of the Roman. There were 
two others publifti'd in 1583 and 1611, by the Cardinals 
Guirais and Sandovel, and feveral others by the Inquifitors 
and Matters of the Sacred Palace. The moft confidera- 
ble of all the Indices is that of Sottomayor, which was made 
by all the States fubject to the King of Spain, and com- 
prehends all the others 5 coming down as low as the 
Year 1667. 

INDIAN WOOD, call'd alfo Jamaica and Camfeche 
Wood, is taken out of the Heart of a large Tree growing 
plentifully in the Iflcs of Jamaica, Campeche, &c. It is 
ufed in Dying ; its Decoction is very red : and it has been 
obferv'd, that putting fome of this Decoction into two 
Bottles, and mixing a little Powder of Alumn with the 
one, it will become of a very beautiful Red, which will 
hold ; the other in a day's time becoming yellow, though 
both Bottles were ftop'd from the Air alike : and if a lit- 
tle of the fame- Dccoclion were expofed to the Air it 
would become black as Ink in the fame fpace of Time! 

INDICATION, a Sign difcovering or pointing out 
fomething to be done. The Phyficians ufe the Word to 
fignify the Invention of a Remedy proper to cure a Dif- 
eafe, from the Knowledge which they have oftheOua- 
lities of that Remedy. Indication either tends to preferve 
a natural found State, which is call'd vital Indication of 
to remove fomething difagreeable to Nature. The fecond 
Indication either relates to Sicknefs, and is call'd curative 
Indication ; or to fome antecedent Caufe, in which cafe 
'tis call'd prefervcitive or fymptomatic Indication. That 
part of Phyfic which ttcats of Indications^ is call'd Scmei- 
otica. 

INDICATIVE, in Grammar, is the firft Mode or Matte 
ner of Conjugating Verbs, fhewing either the Time pre- 
fent, paft, or future. I love, is the prefent Tenfe ; I 
loved, the paft; and I isiill love, the future of the Indica- 
tive Mode. 

INDICATOR, !n Anatomy, a Mufcle of the fnctexj 
or fecond Finger following the Thumb. The Indicator is 
the firft proper Mufcle of the Index ; and is fo call'd, be- 
caufe it ferves us to point at any thing withal. It has its 
Origin in the middle and hind part of the Cubitus, and is 
infertcd by a double Tendon into the fecond Phalanx of 
the Index, and to the Tendon of the great Extenfor, ail" 
ing in conjunction with itj in ftretching out that Finger. 

jtNDIC- 
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JiNDICTlON fignifies the Convocation of an EcclefL 
ffical Affembly, as of a Synod or Council, and even a 
Diet. The word is alfo ufed of the fevcral Seffions 
of the fame Councils. And hence it is, that at the end of 
the Seffions of the Council of Trent, the Decree by which 
theCouncil appoints the Dayof the future Scfiion, is called 
the lndittion of that Seffion. 

By Roman bidiBion is meant an Epoche, or Manner of 
accounting Time ufed by the Romans, containing a Cycle 
or Revolution of fifteen Years, which when expired it 
returns to Unity again. This Method of Computation has 
no Dependance on the heavenly Motions. Fetaaius fays, 
there is nothing in Chronology lefs known than the Roman 
Indi&ion 5 he means, than its Origin and Commencement. 
"lis the general Opinion it was instituted in the time of 
Gonftantine, but this is a mere Guefs. There were In- 
diBwis in the time of the Emperor Cojtfiam, as appears 
from the Theodojian Code., The Learned hold that the 
IndtBions were no more than certain annual Taxes, the 
Tarif whereof was publifhed every Year : but why they 
were fo called, why confined to a Cycle of fifteen Years, 
when oron whatOccafion instituted, is not known. We 
find three kinds of IndiSions mentioned in Authors ; the 
JndiBion of Conjlantinofle, beginning on the Calends of 
September ■, the Imperial or Cefarim IndiBion, on the 24th 
ot September ; and the Raman IffdiBion, which is that ufed 
in the Pope's Bulls, and begins on the iff of January. 
The Popes have dated their Ails by the Year of 'Indi&ion , 
ever iince Charlemaign made them Sovereign ; before which 
time they dated them by the Years of the Emperors. At 
the time of the Reformation of the Calendar in 1582, 
was reckoned the tenth Year of the Ind-.&ion -. So that be- 
ginning to reckon hence, and dividing the Number of 
Years elapfed between that time and this by 15, the Re- 
mainder will be the Year of bidiBion, correfponding to 
the present Year of our Lord 1722. viz. 15. This may 
alfo be found by adding 5 to the Year of our Lord, and di- 
diyiding the Sum by 15. The word IndiSiott comes from 
IndiBio, which fignifies Eftablifhmcnt, Order, or Denun- 
ciation. The Time of the IndiB'ton among the Romans, 
was that wherein the People were fummoned to pay a cer- 
tain Tribute ; and 'tis for this Reafon that the Imperial In- 
diB'ton began towards the end of September, becaufc the 
Harvefl being then got in, it was fuppofed the People could 
cafily pay their Tribute. 

IND1CT1VE, an Epithet given to certain Fcaft-Days 
appointed by the Roman Magiftratcs, tg& the Conful or 
Prxtor. See Feria. 

INDICTMENT, or ENDITEMENT, in our com- 
mon Law, fignifies as much as stccufatio among the Civi- 
lians j tho' in fome Points it differs. An Indi&ment is a 
Bill, or Declaration, made in form of Law for the Bene- 
fit of the Commonwealth, exhibited as an Accufation of 
one for fome Offence, either criminal or penal, unto Ju- 
rors, and by their Verdict found to be true, and prefented 
before an Officer that has Power to punifli the fame Of- 
fence. Itfeemstobe an Accufation, becaufe the Jury 
that enquireth of the Offence does not receive it, till the 
Party that offereth the Bill, appearing, fubferibe his 
Name, and proffer his Oath for the Truth of it. It is al- 
ways at the Suit of the King, and differs from an Accufa- 
tion in this, that thePreferrer is noway tied to the Proof 
thereof upon any Penalty, if it be not proved, except 
there appear a Confpiracy. The word is derived from the 
French eiidtter, indicare, or according to Mr. Lambert, \ v - 

INDIGESTION, a want of Digeftion. TntheSyftem 
of Trituration, IndtgefHon, which is a Crudity, may be very 
naturally accounted for, from the Relaxation of the Fibres 
of the Stomach. A bilious Indtgefiion, in the Opinion of 
Hecqnet y a great Advocate for Trituration, is owing to too 
much Force in the Stomach, too much "Vivacity in its Of- 
cillations, which fpoil the Digeftion, by rendering the 
Trituration imperfect. But this is hardly fatisfaetory, for 
it ihould feem that Digeftion would be the more perfect, 
in proportion as the Force of the Stomach increafed. See 
D'wejiion. 

INDIGETES, a Name which the Antients gave to 
their Gods, or arleaft to fome of them. There are va- 
rious Opinions about the Origin and Signification of this 
word 5 fome pretending it was given to all the Gods in 
general, and others only to the Great Men whom they 
deified 5 others fay it was given to fuch Gods as were ori- 
ginally cf the Country, or rather fuch as were the Gods of 
the Country that bore this Name 5 and others again hold it 
was afcribe'd to fuch Gods as were Patrons and Protectors 
of Cities. 

Thofe of the firlt Opinion maintain, that the Gods 
were fo called by Jntighrajis, becaufe they wanted no- 
thing 5 the word coming from the Verb indigeo, } -want. 
%S this were true, the word In&getis would fignify nearly 
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the fame thing in Latin with the Hebrew Hip, Stiadd.it, 
which the Scripture frequently gives to God, as fignr- 
f)ing, that he is fufficient for himfelf, and needs no- 
thing. Thofe of the fecond Opinion derive the word from 
indigitare, to call, invoke ; it being thefeGods who were or- 
dinarily invoked, and who lent the readielt Ear to the 
Vows that were made them. To this purpofe they cite 
Macrobms, who ufes the word indigitare in that Senfe, tel- 
ling us the Vellals make their Invocations thus, /folio Phy- 
[tcia.nl A f olio P nan'. Veftales ha indignant , Afollo Medice ! 
Afollo Pmn ! They add, that their 'Book of Prayers and 
Forms of Invocation were called Indigitamenta. Laftly, 
others hold Indigetei to be derived from inde genitus, or in 
loco degens, or from inde and ago for dego, I live, I inhabit ; 
which lafl Opinion feems the mod probable. In effect 
it appears, that thefe Indigetes were alfo called Local 
Gods, Dii Locales, or Tofical Cods, which is the fame thing. 
(z.) The Indigetes were ordinarily Men deified, who in- 
deed were, in effefl, Local Gods, being efteemed the 
Protectors of thofe Places where they were deified ; fo l 
that the fecond and third Opinion are very confiflent. 
(3.) Virgil joins Patrii with Indigetes, as being the fame 
thing, Gear. I. Dii Tatrii, Indigetes. ( 4 .J The Cods to 
whom the Romans gave the Name Indigetes, were Taams s 
Vefia, JEneas, Romulus, all the Gods of Italy ; and at A- 
tbens Minerva, fays Serums, and at Carthage Dido. 'Tis true 
we meet with Jupiter Indiges, but that Jxfiter Indiges is 
JEntas, not the Great Jufiter ; as we may fee in Livy, 
I. 1, c. ;. in which lafl fenfe Servius affures us, Indiges 
comes from the Latin, in Diis ago, lam amewr the Cod'. 

INDIGNATORIUS MUSOULUS, that Mufcle is thus 
called, which is fuppofed to draw the Eye from its inner 
Corner outwards, which gives an Appearance of Scorn 
and Anger ; but this is properly a compound Motion of 
two Mufcles ; for which fee Eye. 

INDIGO, a Drug of a deep blue Colour, brought hi- 
ther from the Weft-Indies. It is dtawn from the Leaves of 
a Plant which the Spaniards call Anil, and we Indigo. 
The Method of Preparation is this. When the Plant 
has attained to a certain height, and its Leaves are in a 
good Condition, they cut them down, and throw them into 
a kind of Vat, covering them with Water. Thefe they 
boil together for the fpace of twenty four hours ■• at 
theTopfwims a Scum, with all" the different Colours 
of the Rainbow. Then the Water is let off into ano- 
ther Veffel, where they agitate and churn it, as it were, 
with five or fix long Poles, fitted together for that purl 
pofe. This they continue to do till the Water becomes 
of a deep Green, and till the Grain, as they call it, forms? 
itfelf, which they difcover by taking a little of it out into 
another Veffel, and (pitting in it; for if then they perceive 
a bluifli Dreg fubfiding, they ceafe to beat. The Matter- 
then precipitates of itfelf to the Bottom of the Veffel, 
and when it is well fettled, they pour off the Water. Af- 
ter this they take out the Indigo, and put it into little Li- 
nen Bags, and let it drain ; this done, they put it into 
/hallow wooden Boxes, and when it begins to dry, they 
cut it into flices, and let them harden in the Sun. 

There are feveral kinds of Indigo ; the beft is that 
called Seratuffi, from the Name of a Village where 'tis 
p rcpared. We chufe it in flat Pieces, of a moderate thick- 
nefs, prerty hard, clean, light enough to fwim in the Wa- 
ter, inflammable, of a fine blue Colour, marked a little 
on the Infide with Silver Streaks, and appearing reddifh 
when rubbed on the Nail. 

Indigo is ufed among the Painters, who gtind and mix 
it with white to make a blue Colour ; for without that 
Mixture it would paint blacki/h. They mix it with 
Yellow, to make a Green Colour. It is alfo ufed in Dying, 
and by the Laundreffes, to give a bluiffl Call to their 
Linen. 

In the Hortus Malalaricus is an Account of the Plant 
whence Indigo is drawn : The Decoflion of wiofe Root is 
faid to be excellent againft Nephritic Cholics ; its Leaves, 
applied to the lower Ventricle, good to promote Urine j 
and theMi'no itfelf of good Ufe in drying Tumours. 

INDIRECT Modes of Syllogifms in Logic, are the 
five lift Modes of the firft Figure, expreffed' by the bar- 
barous words Baralifton, Celamis, Dahitis, Frifefomorum. 
'Tis the Conversion of the Conclufion which renders the 
Modes indirelf. For inflance, a Syllogifm in Darii, and a- 
nothcr in Dahitis would be perfectly alike, were it not 
for that Converfion ; the Propofitions having the fame 
Quantity, and the fame Quality, and the middle Ten™ 
being the Subjeft in the Major, and the Attribute in the 
Minotir. both. It remains then, that to make a Dif- 
tinction, that which is the Subjefl of the Conclufion in 
Darii, is the Attribute in the Conlufion of Dahitis ; and 
that which is the Attribute in the firft, the Subject in 
the Ufl. 

DA.- 
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D A- Every thing that promotes Salvation is advanta- 
geous : 

R I- There are AfBicfions which promote Salvation ; 
I. Therefore there are Afflictions which are advan- 
tageous. 

D A- Every thing that promotes Salvation is advanta- 
geous : 

B I- There are Afflictions which promote Salvation j 
TIS. Therefore fome things promoting Salvation are 

Afflictions, or ami&ing. 
t INDIVIDUAL, or INDIViDUUM, in Logic, is a par- 
ticular Being of any Species, or that which can't be di- 
vided into two or more Beings, equal or alike. The ufu- 
al Divifion in Logic is made into Genera, or Genus's, 
thofe Genera into Species, and thofe Species into Indivi- 
duals. The Schoolmen make a fourfold Diltinftion of In- 
dividuals : (i.) Indevidaum Vagttm, is that, which tho' it figni- 
fiesbut one thing, yet may be any of that kind j as when 
we fay a Man, a certain Perfon, or one faid fo and fo, 
tho' but one Perfon is meant, yet that Perfon, for ought 
that appears to the contrary, may be any body. (2.) ht- 
dtvidttum Determinatitm, is when the thing is named and 
determined 5 as Alexander, the River Nile, ckc. this is alfo 
called Sigizatum. (3.) Individuum Demonji rativum, is when 
fome demonstrative Pronoun is ufed in the ExprefTion ; 
as this Man, that Woman. (4.) Individuum ex Hypotbeji, 
orvby Supposition, when an univcrfal Name or Term is re- 
trained, by the Supposition, to a particular thing; as 
when we fay, the Son of fuch an one, and it be known 
that he had but one Son. 

INDIVISIBLES, in Geometry, are underftood of fuch 
Elements or Principles, as any Body or Figure may ulti- 
mately be refolved into j and thefe Elements, or hidivi- 
Jibles, are, in each peculiar Figure, fuppofed to be infi- 
nitely fmall. With regard to which Notion, a Line may 
be faid to confirt of Points, a Surface of parallel Lines, 
and a Solid of parallel and fimilar Surfaces ; and then 
becaufe each of thefe Elements is fuppofed indivifible,if in 
any Figure,a Line be drawn thro' the Elements perpendicu- 
larly, the Number cf Points in that Line will be thefame, 
as the Number of the Elements. Whence we may fee, 
that a Parallelogram, Prifm, or Cylinder, is refolvable 
into Elements or Indiv/ftbles, all equal to each other, pa- 
rallel, and like tothe Bafe : A Triangle into Lines pa- 
rallel to the Bafe, but decreasing in Arithmetical Propor- 
tion ; and fo are the Circles, which constitute the Parabo- 
lic Conoid, and thofe which conliiture the Plane of a Cir- 
cle, or the Surface of an Ifoceles Cone. A Cylinder may 
be refolved into Cylindrical Curve Surfaces, having all 
the fame Height, and continually decreafing inwards, as 
the Circles of the Bafe do, on which they infill. This 
Method of hidiv-fibks is only the antient Method of Ex- 
haustion, a little difguifed and contracted, and is now 
allowed to be of excellent Ufe in the fiiortning of Ma- 
thematical Demonflrations. Of which take the following 
Instance in that famous Proposition of Archimedes, That a 
Sphere is two Thirds of a Cylinder circumfcribing it. For 
fuppofe (as in the Figure) a Cylinder, Hemifphcre, and 
an inverted Cone to have the fame Bafe and Altitude, and 
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to be cut by infinite Planes, all parallel' to the Bafe, of 
which d g is one ; it is plain, the Square of db will every 
where be equal to the Square of k c (the Radius of 
the Sphere) ,he Square hc=eb fquare ; and confe- 
<I ue ™y foce Circles are to one another as the Squares of 
the Kadi, all ,he Circles of the Hemifphcre will be equal 
to all thofe of the Cylinder, deducting thence all thofe 
of the Cone: wherefore the Cylinder, deducting the 
Cone, is equal to the Hemifphere ; but it is known, that 
the Cone .s one Third of the Cylinder, and confequenfly 
the Sphere mud be two Thirds of it. 

INDORSEMENT is any thing written on the Back of 
a Deed or Inftrurnent ; as a Condition, written on the 
Hack ot an Obligation, is commonly called an Indorse- 
ment, from in and Dorl'um, Bad'. 

INDUCTION, in Logic, a Confcqeence drawn in 
lealoning from feveral efiabli/hed Principles. Thus the 
Jjonclufion of a Syllogifm is an InduSion made from the 

be°a Svl'i t" '"r" P JZ' i"> WCT «> ™y te jaftly faid to 
be a Sjllogifm of itfelf, being a kind of Medium between 
anEnthymemeand a Gradation, in regard it wants a 



Propofit.on (which, however, is underftood) as in the En 
thymeme, and abounds in Aflumptions (which yet 
collateral, or of the fame degree) which is the Cafe L . 
jradat.on. Thus, forinftance, every Terrettrial Animal 



are 
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lives, every Aerial Animal alfo lives 



every Aquatic Ani- 



mal lira, and every Reptile Animal lives ;" therefore 
every Annual lives There are, it may be obferved, va- 
rious Aflumptions, from the more general Species of the 
Animal Kind collected into one, which this Proportion is 
iuppoled to precede, viz. every Animal is either Ter- 
rettrial, Aerial, Aquatic, or Reptile. 

■SmAu reckons three kinds of InduSion ; that iult men- 
tioned, which concludes or gathers fome general Pro.oft- 
t.on from an Enumeration of all the Particulars of a kind 
he calls the Dialectic luduShn. The fecond, which pro- 
ceeds by Interrogation, and concludes probably or with 
a Vcr.fimilitudc, by the Greeks called .^.^yr, and Was 
that which Socrates ordinarily made ufe of, "as Cicero in his 
Topics, and Qttmtiliaphuve obferved. The third kind of 
InduHim is properly rhetorical ; being a Concluhon drawn 
from fome Example or Authority. This is a very imper- 
fect Indaflion, all its Force lving in a Propofition which is 
concealed, and which will hardly bear being exprefled. 
Thus he that fays, aims died bravely for his Country, 
therefore I mutt die bravely for my Country, proves no- 
thing, unlefs this Propofition be carried in mind, that I 
mutt do the fame with (Mm. Again, Archimedes, and the 
other Mathematicians fay, the Sun is much bigger than 
the Earth ; therefore it mutt be owned the Sun^'is much 
bigger than the Earth. Where the Propofition is under- 
flood, via. whatever Archimedes and the other Mathemati- 
cians fay is true, 

INDUCTION, ; n , n E.^Cuftoms, is ufually ta- 
ken for the giving Pofleflion to an Incumbent of his 
Church, by leading him into it, and delivering him the 
Keys by the Commiffary or Bifhop's Deputy, and by his 
ringing one of the Bells. When a Clerk is militated into 
a Benefice, he is to exhibite his Mandate from the Bifhop 
tothe Arch Deacon, or other Perfon to whom it is di- 
rected, and hath a Right thereby to be induced into his 
Living ; and if he be refufed Induction, he hath a Reme- 
dy both in the Ecclefia'lical Court, and alfo an Action of 
the Cafe in the Common Law, againtt the Arch-Deacon 
If the Induaor, or Perfon to be inducted, be kept out of 
the Church or Foufe by Laymen, the Writ de w Laica lies 
for the Clerk, which is directed out of the Chancery to 
the Sheriff of the County, to remove the Force c>r. If 
another Clergyman, prefented by the fame Patt'on, keep 
poffefiion, a Spoliation is grantablo out of the fpiritual 
Coutt, whereby the Tithes, 15c /hall be fequeftred, till 
the Right be determined. The Arch-Deacon rarely in- 
ducts a Clerk by himfelf in Perfon, but iffues out a War- 
rant to all Clerks and Lettered Perfons within the Arch- 
Deaconry, impowering any of them to do it in his ttead. 
The ufual Form and Manner of InduSmn, is, for the In- 
ductor to take the Clerk by the Hand, and then to lay it 
on the Key of the Church, which muft be then in the 
Door, and to fay, ' By virtue of this Inftrument, I induct 
' you into the real, actual, and corporal Poffcffion of the 

' Rectory or Vicarage of , with all its Fruits, Profits 

'Members, and Appurtenances.' This done, he oDens 
the Door, and puts the Clerk in poffeffion of the Church 
and (huts the Door upon him ; who after he hath tolled 
a Bell (if there be any) comes out, and defires the In- 
ductor to indorfe a Certificate of hvdndu&Stfo on the Arch- 
Deacon's Warrant, and that all prefent will fignify i t un- 
der their Hands. If the Church-Key cannot be had it is 
fufficicnt that the Clerk lays hold of the Ri'.g of the 
Door, and within the time' limited read the Common- 
Prayer, and Thirty-nine Articles of the Church in the 
Church-Porch. Within two Months after this, the Clerk 
mutt read the Thirty-nine Articles, and all the Service of 
the Day, both at Morning and Evening-Prayers, and de- 
clare his Affent and Confent ; he muft alfo then read 
the Bi/hop's Enghfi Certificate, in which is the Declara- 
tion of his Conformity ; and of all this hemufthave two or 
three good Witnefles, who muft fign that they heard him 
do it, and be ready to atteft it, viva voce, if required ; 
and within three Months after hiduffim, he muft alfo take 
the Abjuration-Oath at the Quarter-Scflions, or in fome 
one of the Courts at Ifcftminjier-Ha!l. The word InduSim 
is derived from the Latin in, and diico, to lend. 
■- INDULGENCE, in the Romifli Theology, h the Re- 
miffion of the Punifhment due to a Sin, granted by the 
Church, and fuppofed to fave the Sinner from Purgatory. 
They found their Indulgences en the infinite Trcaiure of 
the Merits of Jefus Ch'rift, the Holy Virgin, and all the 
Saints, which they fuppofe the Church has a right of 
dillributing, by virtue of the Communion of Saints' Tho 
Roman Jubilee carries with it a plenary or full Indulgence 
for all the Crimes committed therein. The Pope alfo 
giants Bulls of plenary Indidrence to feveral Churches 
Fffff 1W 
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Monafleries, and even fo private Pcrfons j and 'tis a fre- 
quent thing to have general Indulgences for the time of the 
principal Feaits of a Year. Their Cafuifts fay, that a 
plenary Indulgence does not always prove effectual, for 
want of complying with the Conditions whereon it was 
granted. 

Indulgence, Indult, or Indulto, fignifies alio a fpecial Fa- 
vour or Privilege, conferred either on a Community, or a 
particular Perfon, by the Pope's Bulls, in virtue whereof 
he is licenfed to do or obtain fomething contrary to 
the Intention and Difpofition of the common Laws. 
There are two kinds of Inditlto's ; the one active, which 
confiflsina Power of nominating and prefenting freely, 
and without rcferve, to Benefices that are othcrwife li- 
mited and reflrained by the Laws of the Apoftolical 
Chancery ; fuch are thole ordinarily granted to Secular 
Princes, Cardinals, Bi/hops, t5~c Paffive Indttlto's confiil 
in a power of receiving Benefices and expe&ative Gra- 
ces 5 of which kind are thofe of a Parliament, of Gra- 
duates, and Mandatories. The Indulto of Kings is the 
Power given them of prefenting to Confiftorial Benefices, 
either by Treaty, by Favour, or fpecial Privilege. The 
Indulto of Cardinals is a Licence {or holding Regular as 
well as Secular Benefices, in difpofing of them in com- 
mendam, or continuing them, &c. Indulto of Parliament 
is a Right or Privilege granted to the Chancellor, Prefi- 
iidents, Counfellors, and other Officers in the Parliaments, 
to obtain a Benefice of the Collator-, upon the King's No- 
mination directed to him. This is a kind of Advowfon or 
Patronage belonging to the French King, the Inditlio being 
a Mandate or Grace, by which he is permitted to name 
to any Collator he pleafes, a Counfellor, or other Of- 
ficer of Parliament, on whom the Collator ftiall be ob- 
liged to bellow a Benefice : fo that the Right of the In- 
dulto refides radically in the King, the Officers being only 
the Objefts thereof. See Difpenfation. 

INDURATING, a Term applied to fuch Things as 
give a harder or firmer Confiitence to others, by a greater 
Solidity of their Particles, or asdiffipate the thinner Parts 
of any Matter, fo as to leave the Remainder harder. Thus 
a Tumour is indurated, cither by the Addition of earthy 
and folid Particles, as in Scbirri and knotty Swellings, or 
by tranfpiring the thinner Parts thro' the Skin, whereby 
the Remainder grows more fixed, as in an Oedema, 

INEQUALITY of Natural Days. See Equation. 

INERTIA VIS. §&&n s Inertia. 

INESCATION, a kind of Tranfplantation, praftis'd 
for the Cure of certain Difeafes ; it confills in im- 
pregnating a proper Medium or Vehicle, with fome of the 
Mumia or vital Spirit of the Patient, and giving it to fome 
Animal to eat. 'Tis pretended the Animal unites and 
affimilatcs that Mumia with itfelf, correcting it, and im- 
bibing its vicious Quality, and by that means restoring 
.Health to the Perfon whereto the Mumia belonged. If 
the Animal happens to die before the Cure be efte£ted, a 
fecond Animal muft be pitched on, and th* Experiment 
repeated. Some tell us, that the Blood of the Patient 
well putrefied or fermented, does the Bufinefs better 
than any other Part. The word is derived from the priva- 
tive Prepofition in, and efca, Food. 

1NESCUTCHEON, in Heraldry, fignifies all the Ef- 
cutcheons containing -J of the Field, and 
is borne within it, as an Ordinary. Thus, 
'tis faid,hebeareth Ermin,an Inefcutcheon 
Gules. This is alfo fometimes called an 
Inefcutcheon of Pretence, which is borne 
when a Man marries an Heirefs j for 
then he bears her Coat of Arms on an 
Inefcutcheon, or Efcutcheon of Pretence, 
in the middle of his own Coat. 

IN ESSE, Authors make this Difference between a 
thing in efje, and a thing in pqffe; a thing that is not, 
but may be, they fay is in poffe, or potemia ■-, but a thing 
apparent and vifible, they fay is in ejfe, that is, has a real 
Being eo infianti, whereas the other is cafual, and at beft 
butaPoffibility. 

INFALLIBLE, that which cannot deceive, or be de- 
ceived. Upon this Term flands one of the principal 
Heads of Controverfy between the Reformed and the 
Cathclicks. The latter of whom maintain, that the 
Church, affembled in General Council, is infallible, which 
the former deny. The principal Reafons they give for 
the Infallibility, are drawn from the Obfcurity of the 
Scriptures, the Infufficiency of private Judgment, and 
the Ncccfiity there is of fome infallible Judge for the De- 
cifion of Controverfy. The Infallibility of the Pope is a 
Do&rinc of a late {landing, and not entirely acquiefced in 
even in their own Communion. DuPin, a Doctor of the 
Sarbowie, has written againft it, and the late Behaviour of 
the Cardinal de Noailles, and the protefling Bi/hops, fe- 
conded by a confiderable Part of the Clergy of France, 
iliew to how low an Ebb the Yo^&Infatiibihty is reduced 
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in that Country. The word comes from the Latin Preppfi- 
tion '», taken privatively, and fallo, I deceive, 

INFAMOUS, in the ordinary Ufe of the Word, figni- 
fies fomething notorioufly contrary toVirme or Honour. Sti- 
lus Gelhus uies the words Infames Materias, for what we or- 
dinarily call Paradoxes, i. e. Difcourfes remote from the 
common Opinion ? Propositions that appear oppofite to 
Truth, &c. as the Elogy of Tberfites j the Praifc of a 
Quartan Ague, £$c. 

Infamous, in Law, is fomething void of Honour, that 
has no Repute or Efteem in the World. There are two 
kinds of Infamy 5 fome being infamous by Right, de Jure, 
as thofe who have been noted by the Laws, or Itigma- 
tized by publicfc Judgments : Others are infamous in Fa£r, 
de FaBo, as thofe who exercife fome fcandalous Profeffion, 
as a Catchpole, a Merry Andrew, a Hangman, an Infor- 
mer, l$c. Heretofore there were Crowns of Infamy given 
by way of Punifliment to Criminals : they were made of 
"Wooll. The word infamous is derived from the Latin, in 3 
and Fama, Fame, Report. 

INFANT, any Man or Woman under the Age of one 
and twenty Years is an Infant in Law. An Infant eight 
Years of Age, or upwards, may commit Homicide, and be 
hanged for it, if it appear by any other Act that he had 
Knowledge of Good and Evil - 7 for here Malnia fipplebit 
JEtatem 5 yctCc/!eon Littleton, SeB. 405. fays, An Infant 
Jhall 7iot be punifhed till the Age of Fourteen 5, which, according 
to him, is the Age of Difcretion. 

INFANTE, INFANTA, a Title of Honour given to 
the Children of fome Princes, particularly to thofe of 
the Houfe of Spain and Portugal. It is ufually faid that 
this Title was introduced into Spain y on occafion of the 
Marriage of Eleanor of England with King Ferdinand of 
Cajiile, and that their Son Sancho was the firif that bore it. 
But this is contradicted by Felagius Bifhop of Oviedo, who 
lived in the Year 1100, and informs us, that the Titles 
Infante and Infanta, were ufed in Spain ever fince the 
Reign of King Evremond II. 

INFANTRY, Troops, or Forces, confifling of Foot- 
Soldiers. 

INFATUATE, to prepoffefs anyone in favour of a 
Perfon or Thing that does not deferve it, fo far as that 
he can't eafily be difabufed. The Romans called thofe 
infatuated Perfons Infatuati, who fancied they had feea 
Virions, or imagined the God Faumis, whom they called 
Fattuis, had appeared to them. The word infatuate comes 
from the Latin Fatuus, Fool y of far i, to fpeak out, which is 
borrowed from the Greek tpa.ofta.1, whence <ph>i(, which fig- 
nifies the fame with Fates in Latin, or Prophet in Englijh^ 
and the reafon is, becaufe their Prophets or Priefts ufed to 
be feized with a kind of Madnefs or Folly, when they 
began to make their Predictions, or deliver Oracles. 

INFECTION, is the catching a D.feafe by fome Efflu- 
via or fine Panicles, which fly ofr from fome diilempered 
Bodies, and mixing with the Juices of others, occafion the 
fame Diforders, as in the Bodies thev came from. The 
word comes from the Latin Verb inficere, which properly 
fignifies to dye of fome other Colour j h/ficcre, i. e, facere ut alt- 
quid intus fit, to occafion fomething to be imbibed. See Poifon. 

INFIDEL, a Term applied to fuch Perfons as are not 
baptized, and that do not believe the Truths of the Chri- 
ftian Religion. 'Tis Baptifm that makes the fpecific Diffe- 
rence between an Heretic and an Infidel. 

INFINITE, thar which has neither Beginning nor End 5 
in which ftinfe God alone is infinite. The word is alio 
ufed to fignify that which has had a Beginning, but will 
have no End, as Angels, and human Souls. This is 
what the Schoolmen call infinitum a parte poft 5 as, on 
the contrary, by infinitum a parte ante, they mean that 
which has an End, but had no Beginning. 

An infinite Line in Geometry, is an indefinite or inde- 
terminate Line, to which no certain Bounds or Limits arc 
prefcribed. 

Infinite Quantity. See Quantity Infinite. 

Infinite Series. See Series. 

INFINITELY INFINITE FRACTIONS,aTerm ufed 
where all the Fractions, whofe Nu merator is 1 , are together 
equal to an Unit : and hence it is deduced, that there are 
not only infinite Progrefiions, or Progreflions in infinitum 5 
but alfo infinitely farther than one kind of Infinity. That 
thefc i?ifinitely infinite Progreffionsare notwithstanding com- 
putable, and to be brought into one Sum '-, and that not 
only finite, but into one fo fmall,asto belefs than any affig- 
nable Number : That of Infinite Quantities,fome are equal, 
others unequal j that one infinite Quantity may be equal 
to two, three, or more Quantities, whether infinite or finite. 

INFINITIVE, in Grammar, is the Name of one of 
the Modes ferving for the conjugating of Verbs. It does 
not denote any precife time, nor does it determine the 
Number or Perfons, but expreffes things in a loofe indefi- 
nite Senfe, as to teach, &c. In raoft Languages, both 
antieot and modern, the Infinitive, is diftinguimed by a 
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Termination peculiar to it, as «nr7«c in the Greek, fcriUre 
in the Latin, ecrire in the French, fcrivsre in the Italian, 
&c. but the Englijh is defective in this point ; fo that to 
denote the Infinitive, we are always obliged to have re- 
courfe to the Article to, excepting fometimes when two or 
more Infinitives follow each other. The Practice of ufing a 
Number of Infinitives fucceffively, is a great, but a com- 
mon Fault in Language, as he offers to go to teach to write 
Englifh. Indeed, where thefe infinitives have no depen- 
dence on each other, they may be ufed elegantly enough ; 
as to mourn, to figh, to fink, to fvjoon, to die. 

INFINITY. The Idea fignified by the name Infinity 
is bell examined, by confidering to what Infinity is by the 
Mind attributed, and then how it frames it. Finite and 
Infinite are looked upon as the Modes of Quantity, 
and attributed primarily to things that have Parts, and 
are capable of Increafe or Diminution, by the Addition 
or Subtract ion of any the leaft Part. Such are the Ideas 
of Space, Duration, and Number. When we apply this 
Idea to the Supreme Being, we do it primarily in refpefl 
of his Duration and Ubiquity ; more figuratively, when 
to his Wifdom, Power, Goodnefs, and other Attributes, 
which are properly inexhauftible and incomprehenfible : 
For when we call them infinite, we have no other Idea of 
this Infinity, but what carries with it fome Reflect ion on 
the Number or the Extent of the Afls or Objeas of 
God's Power and Wifdom, which can never be fuppofed 
fo great, or fo many, that thefe Attributes will not al- 
ways furmount and exceed, tho we multiply them in our 
Thoughts with the Infinity of endlefs Number. We do 
not pretend to fay, how thefe Attributes arc in Godj who is 
infinitely beyond the reach of our narrow Capacities ; but 
this is our way of conceiving them, and thefe our Ideas of 
their Infinity. We come by the Idea of Infinity thus. Every 
one that has any Idea of any flaied Lengths of Space, as a 
Foot, Yard, tic -finds that he can repeat that Idea, and join 
it to another, to a third, and fo on, without ever coming ro 
an end of his Additions. From this Power of enlarging his 
Idea of_ Space, he takes the Idea of infinite Space, or 
Immenfity. By the fame Power of repeating the Idea of 
any Length or Duration we have in our Minds, with all 
the endlefs Addition of Number, we come by the Idea 
of Eternity. If our Idea of Infinity be got, by repeating 
without end our own Ideas, why do we not attribute it to 
other Ideas, as well as thofe of Space and Duration ; fince 
they may .be as eafily and as often repeated in our Minds 
as the other ? yet no body ever thinks of infinite Sweet- 
nefs, or Whitenefs, tho he can repeat the Idea of Sweet 
or White, as frequently as thofe of Yard or Day ? To 
this it is anfwer'd, that thofe Ideas which have Parts, and 
are capable of Increafe by the Addition of any Parts, af- 
ford us by their Repetition an Idea of Infinity ; becaufe 
with the endlefs Repetition thete is continued an Enlarge- 
ment, of which there is no end : but it is not fo in other 
Ideas ; for if to the perfefteft Idea I have of White, I 
add another of equal Whitenefs, it enlarges not my Idea 
at all. Thofe Ideas, that confilt not of Parts, cannot be 
augmented to what proportion Men pleafe, or be ftretch'd 
beyond what they have received by their Senfes ; but 
Space, Duration, and Number being capable of Increafe 
by Repetiiion, leave in the Mind an Idea of an endlefs 
room for more ; and fo thofe Ideas alone lead the Mind 
towards the Thought of Infinity. We are carefully to di- 
itinguifh between the Idea of the Infinity of Space, and 
the Idea of a Space infinite. The firlt is nothing but a 
fuppofed endlefs Progreflion of the Mind over any repeat- 
ed Idea of Space : But to have actually in the Mind the 
Idea of a Space infinite, is to fuppofe the Mind already 
paffed over all thofe repeated Ideas of Space, which an 
endlefs Repetition can never totally reprefent to it ; 
which carries in it a plain Contradiction. This will be 
plainer, if we confider Infinity in Numbers. The Infinity 
of Numbers, to the End of whofe Addition every ona 
perceives there is no Approach, eafily appears to any one 
that reflefts on it : But how clear foever this Idea of the 
Infinity of Numbers be, there is nothing yet more evi- 
dent, than the Abfurdity of the aflual Idea of an infinite 
Number. 

INFIRMARY, a Place where the Sick belonging to 
any Society or Comm un j t y are difpofed. 

INFLAMMATION, i„ phyfic, is underflood of a Tu- 
mour, occafioned from an Obflruclion ; by means whereof 
the Blood flowing into fome Part falter than it can run 
off again, fwells up, and caufes a Tenfion, with an unu- 
fual Sorencfs, Rednefs, and Heat. The immediate Caufe, 
therefore of all hift 'animations, is an overflowing of Blood. 
Other Caufes, more remote, may be the Denfity and 
Coao u l at i on of the Blood, or the Relaxation and Con- 
tufion of the Fibres. Phyficians have given particular 
Names to the Inflammations of feveral Parts. That of the 
Eyes is call'd Ophthalmia, that of the Lungs Peripneumonia, 
and that of the Liver Hepatites. The word Inflammation 
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comes from the latin in, and FUmma, Flame. , • ■ 

'^LATION, a blowing up 5 is the fetching or filling 
any flaccid or dii.cndable Body, with a flatulent or wind? 

ixtSr^rvfe^ the La " n '"' and Z- 2 "". ° f A I blow. 

l]N*LtClIOI\, in Optics, is a multiplicate Refrac- 
tion of the Rays of Light, caufed by the unequal Denfity 
ot any Medium whereby the Motion or Progrefs of the 
Kay is hindred from going on m a right Line, and is in- 
flected or deflected by a Curve, faith Dr. Hook, who firft 
took uot.ee ot this Property : And this, he faith, differs 
both from Reflea.on and Refraction, which are both 
made at the Superficies of the Body, but this in the mid- 
dle ot it within. Sir IJaac Newton, as you will find under 
Light, diicover'd alfo by plain Experiment this Infieftioa 
ot the Kays of Light; and M. de la Hire faith, he found, 
1 hat the Beams of the Stars being obferved in a deep 
Valley, to pafs near rhe Brow of a Hill, are always more 
rerracled, than if there were no fuch Hill, or the Ob- 
lervations were made on the top thereof; as if the Rays 
of Light were bent down into a Curve by pafling near tha 
Surface of the Mountain. Sir Ifaac Neaton in 'his Optics 
makes feveral Experiments and Obfervations on the In- 
flexion of the Rays of Light; which fee under Litht and 
Rays. 

INFLECTION, in Grammar, is the Variation of 
Nouns and Verbs, in their feveral Cafes, Tenfes, and De- 
clenhons. Infieelien is a general Name, under which are 
comprehended both the Conjugation and Declenfion. 

INFLECTION POINT of any Curve, in Geometry, 
fign.fies the Point or Place where the Curve begins to 
bend back again a contrary way : As for inftance, when 
a curve Line, as A F K, is partly concave, and partly con- 
vex toward any right Line, as A B, or towards a fixed 
fomt, then the Point F, which divides the .concave from 
the convex Part.and confequently is at the Beginning of the 
one and End of the other, is called the To'mt of InfeBion, 
as long as the Curve, being continued in F, keeps its 
Courfe the fame ; but it is called the Point of Retrogref- 
fion, when it infl e a s back again towards that Part or Side, 
from whence it took its Original. See Fig. 2. 

Before the Theory of this Inflexion, and Retrogreflion 
of Curves, can be underflood, it may be neceffary to ex- 
plain this general Principle. Whatsoever finite Quantity 
(or if it be a Fluxion, it is all one) goes on continually in- 
creafing or decreafing, it cannot change from a pofitive to 
a negative Expreffion, orfrom a negative to a pofitive one, 
without firfl becoming equal to an infinite or nothing. It 
is equal to nothing, if it doth continually decreafel and 
equal to an infinite, if it doth continually increafe. To il- 
luftrate this, let there be two Circles touching one ano- 
ther in the Point E {Fig. 1.) their Diameters A E and E I 
lyin£m one and the fame right Line. Let A E or EI 
be — d. Let the Diflance between the Extremity A and 
any Ordinate in either of the Circles be = to x perpe- 




tually. I confider now, what will be the Expreffions of 
the Lines intercepted between E the Point of Coutaa of 
the Circles ; fuch as are the Lines EB and E F intercep- 
ted between E and the Ordinates C B and G F. It is cer- 
tain therefore, that taking a Point, as B, any where be- 
tween A and E, that then the Expreffion of the inter- 
cepted B E is d— x ; but taking a Point, as F between E 
and I, the Expreffion of the intercepted E F, /hall be 
x — d. ForAB, orAF, being taken for x indifferently, 
the Values of the intercepted Lines will appear with this 
Change of Signs. In one cafe therefore the Expreffion is 
pofitive, in the other negative. But as the Points B or P 
approach to E, the Quantities BE and E F decreafe con- 
tinually, and at the Point E are equal to nothing. So 
that it is plain there is no pafling from a pofitive to a ne- 
gative Expreffion, in this cafe, of a Quantity continually 
decreafing, without pafling thro nothing. For the other 
parr, let us confider the Tangents ("as D A or H I) cut 06? 
by Lines continually drawn from E, the Point of the Cir- 
cle's Contaa. If CB, or GF, be put equal to y, tha 
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Exprelfion of any fuch Tangent will be . or ■£ — , 

d — x x — d 

according as we take it on the one or the other fide of 
the Point E 5 jn one cafe therefore it is pofitive, in the o- 
ther negative. But as the Points B or F approach to E, 
the Tangents DA and H I increafe continually, and ar the 
Point E they become infinite. Therefore a Quantity that 
continually increafeth, cannot pafs from a pofitive to a 
negative Expreffion, without being infinite. All this is 
univerfally true, whether it be a finite Quantity or a 
Fluxion that we confider. There is no changing from po- 
fitive to negative, without palling thro nothing or infinite. 
Applying this therefore to a Fluxion, it will follow from 
hence, That the Fluxion of a Quantity that exprclTeth a 
Maximum or a Minimum, muft be equal to nothing, or to 
infinite. And upon this Founda- 
tion, we may now eafiiy proceed 
to the Points of Injlctlion and Re- 
trogrtfiion. In order to find a ge- 
neral Theorem to aflift us in this 
Matter, let us confider the Curve 
A FK, (Bf.a.) whofe Diameter is 
the right Line A B ; and its Ordi- 
nate* V M, eft parallel to one an- 
other. If through the Point F be 
drawn the Ordinate Applicate E F, 
together with the Tangent FLj 
and from any other Point, as M on 
the fame fide with A F, be drawn 
the Ordinate Applicate M P, as 
likewile the Tangent MT: It is 
evident, (1.) In thefe Curves that 
have a Point of bifiettion, that the 
stljciJTa A P increafes continually, 
and that the Part A T of the Di- 
ameter, intercepted between A the 
Origin of the Axis, and Tthe Con- 
courfe of the Tangent and the 
Axis, increafeth fuch time as the 
Point P fall upon E, and after it 
again begins to diminim : From 
whence it is apparent, that A T 
muft become the Maximum A L, when the Point P falls 
upon the Point E required. (2,.) In thofe Curves that have 
a Point of Retrogrefiion, it is evident that the Part AT 
increafeth continually, and that the dbfei/fa increafeth fo 
long, till the Point T fall upon L, after which it again di- 
minifheth: From whence it is clear, that A P muft be- 
come a Maximum, when the Point T falls upon L. N w if 

A E be put =.v, EF==v, then will AL be : 




whofe Fluxion, which is 
invariable) being divided by 



y z x — y x y ~ 



E in the Diameter A B 5 fo that the Ordinate Applicate 
E F ftiall cut the Semi-cycloid in F, the Point of contra- 
ry Flexion. Suppofe the known Quantities ADB=5a 
BK = £i A B = 1 c, and the unknown Quantities A E 
= x, ED = 2;, the Ark AD=«, EF^j then by 

the Property of the Cycloid y = z +' , and therefore 



r = 3+- 



But by the Property of the Circle 



s ~ 1/ : 



confequently a = 



and u (■/ x' -}- 2,") 

tuting for i, and u the 
a c x — ax x-\-bc'> 

y- 



V*- 



V z c x — -xx 
Therefore fubfti- 



r refpective Values, we have 
and the Fluxion thereof, (fup- 



b c x — a c x • — • b c c X x 



y 

(fuppofing x 
J 
the Fluxion of A E muft 

become nothing or infinite ; that is, — JU*!. = nothing or 

y % 

infinite : So that multiplying by j% and dividing by — y t 
y will be = to nothing or infinite 5 which in the Sequel 
will ferve for a general Form to find F the Point of In- 
jkBio\ or Retrogretfion. For the nature of the Curve 
A F K being given, the Value of y may be found in % 5 
and taking the Fluxion of this Value, and fuppofing x 
invariable, the Value of y will be found in x% which be- 
ing put equal to nothing, or Infinity, ferves in either of 
thefe Suppofitions to find fuch a Value of A E, as that 
the Ordinate EF fhall interfecT: the Curve A FK in F, 
the Point of InfieBhn or Retrogreifion. Of this we ihall 
only give one Example. 

Let AFK Gtife.3.) beaprotraaedSemicycloid, whofe 
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Bafe is longer than the Circumference of the generating 
Circle ADB, whofe Center is C. It is required to find 



a y/ ac x ■ — x 
pofing x invariable) is _ 

z C X XX X/i( X — — X X 

that is, ik(.)=(+ -± and C E = ~. Hence 

b b 

it is evident, That to have F a Point of contrary Fluxion, 
b muft be greater than a ; for if it be lefs, then C E 
would exceed C B. Concerning the htfieWitn of the Rays 
of Light, fee Light. 

INFLUENCE, a Quality fuppofed to flow from the 
Bodies of the Stars, or the Effect of their Heat and 
Light, to which the Affrologers vainly attribute all the 
Events that happen on the Earth, The Alchymills, who 
make it the Philolopher's Stone, tell us, that every thing in 
Nature is produced by the Influence of the Stars, which, 
in iheir Foliage thro' tbe Atmofphetc, imbibe many of its 
moift Parts, the grotfeit whereof they depofire in the 
Sands and Earths where they fall 5 that thefe filtrating 
thro' the Pores of the Earth, defand even to the Center, 
whence they are driven, by the central Fire, back again 
to the Surface, and in their Afcent, by a natural kind of 
Sublimation, as they find Earths well difpofed, they 
form natural Bodies, as Metals, Minerals, and Vegeta- 
bles, iSc ThusChymillry confining in an artificial Imi- 
tation of thefe natural Operations, and in applying active 
Principles to paffive Principles, 'tis pretended it can form 
natural Bodies, make Gold, ti?c 

INFLUENT, a Term ufed where any Liquor or Juice, 
by the Contrivance of Nature, and the Laws of Circulation, 
falls into another Current and Receptacle. 'I husw.th refpect 
to the common Receptacle in thelhuman Body, the Chyle 
is its influent Juice, and fo is the Bile to the Gall-Bladder, 
and Venal-Blood to the Heart in its Diallole ; and the like. 

IN FORMA PAUPERIS, in Law, is when any Man 
that hath a jufl Caufe or Suit, either in the Chancery, or 
any of the Courts of Common Law, will come before the 
Lord-Chancellor, or Mafier of the Rolls, or either ofthe 
Chief Jul'lices, or Chief Baron, and make Oath, that he 
is not worth five Pounds, his Debts paid ; either of the 
faid Judges will, in his own proper Court, admit him to 
fue in Forma Pauperis, and he ihall have Counfel, Clerk, 
or Attorney affigned to do his Bufinefs, without paying 
any Fees. 

INFORMATION, in Law ; fee Incitement. Informa- 
tion for the King is the fame 5 that for a common Perfon 
we call Declaration, and is not always done directly by 
the King, or his Attorney, but fometimes by another, 
who fucs as well for the King as himfelf ; on a Breach of 
fome Penal Law or Statute, wherein a Penalty is given to 
the Party that will fue for the fame 

INFORMATUS NON SUM, or Nonfum Informal ; 
a formal Anfwer made of courfe by an Attorney, who is 
commanded by the Court to fay any thing he thinks good 
in behalf of his Client; who having nothing material to 
fay, makes anfucr he is not inform 'd : on which, Judgment 
paffes for the other Party. 

INFORMIS, informed, that which has not the Form 
or PerfeSion it fliould have. In Aftronomy we ufe the 
Terms SielU Informes, for fuch Stats as have not yet been 
reduced into any Conftellation. Of which kind there 
was a great Number left by the anticnt Aflronomers, tho' 
Beuelius, and fome others of the Moderns, have provided 
for the greateft part of them, by making new Conllel- 
lations. 

INFRACTION, a Rupture or Violation of a Treaty, 
a Law, Ordinance, j£c. from the Prepofition in, and the 
Supine of framo, to break. 

INFRA-LAPSARII, the Name of a Sefl, who main- 
tain, that God has created a certain Number of Men on- 
ly to be damned, without allowing them the means ne- 
cefTary to fave themfelves, if they would. This Doc- 
trine they maintain in different manners, the Seel itfelf 
being divided into two Branches. Some of thetrr hold, 

that 
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that God independently of every thing, and antecedently 
to all Knowledge or Forefight of the Fall of the firft Man, 
refolved ro fignalke both his Mercy and his Juftice ; his 
Mercy, by creating a certain Number. of Men, to make 
them happy to all Eternity j and his Juftice, by creating 
Hkewifea Number of other Men, to be miferable to all 
Eternity. Others hold, that God did not take this Refolu- 
tion, but in confequence of Original Sin, and of the Know- 
ledge which he had from all Eternity, that Adam would 
commit it : for, fay they, Man, by this Sin, having for- 
feited all Pretences to his original Juftice, deferves no- 
thing now but Punifliment. All Mankind is become a 
Mais of Corruption, which God may abandon to eternal 
Deftruction, without any Impeachment of his Juftice. 
However, to /hew his Mercy too, as well as his Juftice, he 
has refolved to felect fomc out of this Mafs, to fanftify 
them, and to make them happy. Thofe who maintain 
the Doctrine in the firft manner, are called Supra-lapfarii, 
as believing that God formed the Refolution of damning 
a Number of Men, fupra Lapfum, before Adam's Fall, and 
independently of it. Thofe of the fecond Opinion, are 
called Iftfra-lagfarii, as holding that God made that Refo- 
lution, infra Lap/ton, after his Knowledge of the Fall, 
and in confequence thereof. 

INFRA-SPIN ATUS, a Mufcle that arifes from the in- 
ferior Parts of the Bails, Spine, and Under-Cofta of the 
Scapula, and filling the lower Interfcapulum, paffes on 
between the Spine and Teres Minor in a triangular Form, 
and growing tendinous at the Cone, is infertcd into the 
Head of the Humerus, and draws directly backwards. 

1NFULA, a Name antiently given tofome of the Pon- 
tifical Ornaments. Fefius tells us, that the bifida were 
Filaments or Fringes of Wooll, wherewith the Antients 
■ufed to adorn their PrieOs, their Victims, and even their 
Temples. Several Authors confound the bifida with the 
Mitre, Tiara, or Cap wore bythePriefts ; but there was 
a great deal of Difference. The Infuta was properly a 
Fillet or Headband of white Wooll, covering that Part of 
the Head where the Hair grows, as far as the Temples, 
whence, on each Side, hung down two Strings, called Vtt- 
ta, to bind it withal j and this has given occafion to fome 
Authors to confound the fnfula with Vitta, The bifida was 
the fame thing to Prielts that the Diadem was to Kings, 
was. the Badge of their Dignity and Authority* The Dif- 
ference between the Diadem and the bifida eonfifted in 
this, that the Diadem was flat and broad, and the Infuta 
rounded and twifted. 

INFUNDIBULUM,a Latin Word, fignifying a Funnel 5 
whence many Parts in an human Body, having a Re- 
fernblance thereto in Shape, are thus called ; as the In- 
fundibttlum 'Cerebri, and Infundibidum Renttm 5 for which fee 
Brain and Kidneys : and fome Parts of Plants, for the fame 
reafon, are called Inftmdtbuliformts, See Flowers. 

INFUSION is a Part of Pharmacy* whereby the Vir- 
tues of Plants, Roots, and the like, are drawn out, by 
letting them fteep in fome convenient Menftruum. In- 
fujion is ufed in Bodies of a lax Texture, whofe Parts 
are fo light, as not to admit of a greater Motion, without 
hazard of flying away in Vapour, Its Ufe is to commu- 
nicate the Virtues out of Bodies to Liquors, either in or- 
der to augment their Force, or correct their ill Qualities. 
Some Infufions are made in common Water, others in Wine, 
"Vinegar, Milk, Spirit of Wine, &c. 

Infufion is alfo ufed to fignify the Action of conveying a 
Liquor into the Body by the Veins. Some Phyficians have 
found out anew Method of Purging, by infufing a Cathar- 
tic into the Veins, which operates pretty much after the 
manner of a Clyfler. 

INGEMINATED FLOWERS, are when one Flower 
ftands on, or naturally grows out of another. 

INGENIT, inborn, dignifies any Difeafe, or Habit, 
that comes into the World with a Perfon, and is nearly 
the fame with Hereditary. 

INGENUOUS, among the Romans, was a Title ap- 
plicable to a Perfon who was born free, or of free Pa- 
rents. A Perfon was accounted ingenuous if only the 
Mother were free, and the Father a Servant. Thefe 
could give their Votes, and enjoy Offices, from which the 
Liberty or Freed Men, &c. were debarred. Ifidore fays, 
they are called Jngemti qui Libertatem babentin Genere, non 
inFa&o, who are born free, not thofe who acquire their 
Freedom. 

Ingenuous is fometimes alfo ufed to fignify the Native of 
a Country, in contradiction to a Foreigner. 

INGLUVIES, or Crop, a part which in granivorous 
Fowls ferves for the immediate Reception of the Food, 
where it remains fome time for Maceration, before it be 
tranfmitted to the Stomach. This bigluvies is furni/hed 
with Glands, which, the Patrons of Fermentation main- 
tain, convey a Menftruum thither, that impregnates the 
Aliment, and ferves inftcad of Maftication. 



INGOT is a little Wedge or Mafs of Gold and Silver* 
or an uncertain Quantity of Bullion. ■ ■ 

INGREDIENTS are all the Simples which go into 
the Composition of any Medicine, Ointment, Sauce, $gc. 

INGRESS, in Aitronomy, fignifies the Sun's entering 
the firft Scruple of one of the iour Cardinal Signs, efpe~- 
cially Aries. . ■ . 

INGRESSU, in Law, a Writ of Entry, whereby a 
Perfon feeks Entry into Lands or Tenements. It lies in 
various Cafes, and has various Forms. 

INGROSSATOR MAGNI ROTULI, is the fame as 
Clerk of the Pipe, which fee. ,. fJ( - ---^jjBB 

INGROSSER, in Common Law, is one that"* buys 
Corn growing, or any Provifions, before the Market, to 
fell again 5 it alfo fignifies a Clerk, who writes Records 
or Instruments of Law in Skins of Parchment. 

INGUENis that Part of the Body, reaching from the 
Head of the Thigh to above thefecret Parts, and is com- 
monly called the Groin. Inguinalis is given to any Sub- 
divisions made of that Part, . or any thing therein con- 
tained, or applied thercuntb by way of Medicine, or the 
like. The word is pure Latin, and is derived, according 
to fome, from Vnguen, Ointment, becaufe thefe Parts are 
frequently anointed. Others derive it from ango, becaufe 
Pains happen frequently there 5 others again from ingenor, 
becaufe the genital Parts are here. 

INHARMONICAL RELATION is a Term in Mufic. 
See Relation inharmonical, 

INHERENCE, a Term in Philofophy, applied to the 
Juncture or Connexion of an Accident with its Subftance. 
Thus Quantity has a neceflary Inherence with a natural 
Body. ' 

INHERITANCE i 5a Perpetuity in Lands and Tene- 
ments to a Man and his Heirs : This word Inheritance 
is not only underftood where a Man hath Inheritance of 
Lands and Tenements by Defcent or Heritage, but alfo 
every Fee-Simple and Fee-Tail, that a Man "hath by his 
Purchafe, may be faid to be by Inheritance, for that his 
Heirs may inherit after him. 

INHIBITION is a Writ to inhibit or forbid a Judge 
from farther proceeding in the Caufe depending before 
him j fometimes Prohibition and Inhibition are put toge- 
ther : but Inhibition is moft commonly a Writ jffuing out 
of a higher Court to a lower and inferior ; and Prohibi- 
tion out of the King's Court to an inferior Court. 

INJECTION, in Pharmacy, is any liquid Medicine 
made to be injected by a Syringe, Clyfter-Pipe, or any 
other Inftrumcnt into any Part of the Body. It is likewife 
a common Term for filling the VeCTels with coloured 
Wax, or any other proper Matter, to Hvw their Fi- 
gures and Ramifications; a thing frequent among Ana- 
to milts. 

INITIALIA, a Name antiently given to the Myfteries 

of Ceres. See Cerealia. 

INITIATED, a Term properly ufed in fpeaking of 
the Religion of the antient Heathens, where it fignifies 
to be admitted to a Participation of the Myiteries of Re- 
ligion 5 tho' the word is alfo fometimes ufed in fpeakinw 
ot other Religions, and even of Philofophy and other 
Sciences. The Antients never difcovered the deeper My- 
fteries of their Religion, nor even permitted fome of 
their Temples to be open to any but thofe who had been 
initiated in certain Orders. The word comes from the 
Latin initiatus, of initiart, initiari. Initiari properly fi<*ni- 
nes to begin facrificing, or to receive or admit a Perfon to 
the beginning of Myileries, or of Ceremonies of lefs im- 
portance. Cafaithn, upon Atheiueus, obferves, that all die 
Myiteries were not communicated at once to the Perfons 
who prefented themfelvesfor the Priefthood, but that at 
firft they purified them, then admitted them to the lefs 
coniiderable Matters to difpofe them for the more impor- 
tant, and at laft they drew the Veil quite, and laid open 
all the moft facred and folemn Parts of Religion. 

INJUNCTION is a Writ grounded upon an interlocu- 
tory Order in Chancery, fometimes to give pofTeffion to 
the Plaintiff, for want of the Defendant's Appearance ; 
fometimes to the King's ordinary Court, and fometimes 
to the Court-Chriftian, to Hop Proceedings in a Caufe, 
upon Suggeftion made, that the Rigour of the Law, if it 
take place, isagainft Equity and Confcience in that Cafe. 

INJURY, in the general meaning of the word, fignifies 
any thing contrary to Juftice and Equity. The Civilians 
define Injury a private Offence, committed defignedly, 
and with an evil Intention, to any Man's Prejudice. The 
Author of the Rhetorics to Herenmus fays, Injuria eft q l{ <? 
(tut Pulfatione, aut Convicio,. aut Turfitudine, Corpus, Jures 
aut Fit am alien jus viola-sit. Action on an Injury [ s annual 
that is, ho Reparation could be required after the Ex- 
piration of a Year. By the Law of the twelve Tables, 
where the Injury was the breaking of a Limb, the injured 
Perfon might demand Ta/ionem, that is, he might break the" 
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fame Limb of the Criminal. For the breaking of a Bone 
there were confiderable pecuniary Punimments afligned: 
For other Injuries only twenty AJfes were decreed, which 
the Poverty of thofe times thought a fufficient Penalty ; 
but the Fra: tors afterwards finding this too llender a Sa- 
tisfaction, in lieu thereof appointed the injured Pcrfon to 
feta Rate on thelnjury, which they afterwards increafed or 
lefl'cned as they thought good. The wordis derived from 
theLotJK Prepofition in, which here has a negative Power, 
and jus, Law, Right ; Injuria dicimr mnne quod non Jure 
fit. The Antients made a Goddefs of injury, and called 
her Ate. Homer makes her the Daughter of Jupiter, and 
lays, /lie did mifchief to every body, even to her Fa- 
ther ; tharlhe was very nimble and tender-footed, and 
walked altogether on Mens Heads, without ever touch- 
ing the Ground. 

INK, the common Writing-Ink is a Compofition of Vi- 
triol, Galls, Gum and Water. Printing-Ink is made of 
Nut-Oil or Linfeed-Oil, Turpentine, and a kind of Black. 
Indian, or Chinefehik, isan admirable Competition, and 
has been in vain attempted to be imitated in Europe. It 
is not fluid like our Writing-Inks, but folid, like our Mi- 
neral Colours, tho much lighter. They make it of all 
Figure?, but the moll ufual is rectangular about a quar- 
ter of an Inch thick. Some of them are gilt with Figures 
of Dragons, Birds, Flowers, £S°c. In order to this, they 
have little wooden Molds, fo curiouily wrought, that we 
could hardly equal them in Metals. Before you ufe this 
Ink, there mill be a little hollow Marble, or other Stone, 
with Water in it, on which the Stick of Ink mull be 
ground, till the Water becomes of a fufficient Black- 
rel's. It makes a very black flurring Ink, and tho' it be 
apt to fink when the Paper is thin, yet it never runs or 
ipreads ; lo that the Letters are always fmooth. and even- 
ly terminated, how big foever they be. It is of great 
life in defigning, becaufe it may be weakened or di- 
rninimed to any degree one pleafes ; and there are abun- 
dance of things which can't be reprefented to the Life 
without ir. The Chinefe make it with Smoak-EIack of 
different kinds, but the bell is made of the Smoak of 
fat Pork, burnt at a Lamp. They mix a kind of Oil with 
it, to make it more fmooth, and add other odorous In- 
gredients to take away theRanknefs of the Smell. Af- 
ter they have mixed it into a Palle of a proper Confif- 
tence, they put it into a Mold to figure it. 

INLAND, implies any thing fituated in the main Land, 
or Heart of a Country far from the Sea-Coal!s. Hence 
Inland Bills in Traffic are fuch Bills as are payable in the 
fame Land wherein they are drawn. 

INMATES, are fuch Perfonsas are admitted (for their 
Money) to live in the fame Houfe with another Man, 
tho in different F-ooms, and which go in at the fame 
Door jointly with others to whom the Houfe belongeth, 
and which are not able to maintain themfelves. Thefe 
are inquirable in a Court-Leet. 

INNATE HEAT. See Calidum Innatmn. 
INNATE IDEAS, or Principles, arc certain primary 
Notcsor Characters, fuppofed to be {lamped on the Mind 
of Man when it firll receives its Being, and which it brings 
into the World with it ; but the Doctrine of Innate Ideas\s 
abundantly confuted by Mr. Locke. See Idea. 

INNINGS ; Lands recovered from the Sea, by drain- 
ing and banking, are fo called. 

INNOCENTS DAY, the Name of a Feaft celebrated 
in Commemoration of the Infants murdered by Herod. 
heretofore it was the Cuilom to have Dances in the Churches 
on this Day, wherein were Perfons who reprefented Bi- 
Ihops, byway of Derifion of the Epifcopal Dignity. This 
appears b y a Canon of the Council of Cognac, held in 
1260, which exprclly forbidsit. 

1NNOMINATI, GU lnmminati, Amnymi, Perfons who 
have no Names ; a Title by which the Academills of Tar- 
ma dillinguifli themfelves. Molt Cities in Italy have an 
Academy, and each has its proper Name ; thus thofe at 
Taxma entitle themfelves Gli Innominati, as if it was their 
Name to have no Name at all. 

INNOMINATUM, in general, fignifies any thing 
without a Name. Many Parts of the Body arc left under 
this indiltincT: Term, as the lnnominata Glandula Ocidi 
now called Canmcula Qculi. Sec Bye. lnnominata Tunica 
Ocidi. See Eye. Innominatum Os. See Ilium. 

INNS. OurColleges of Municipal or Common Law, 
Profeffors, and Students, are ftill called Inns ; the old 
Engli/b word for Houfes of Noblemen, Bifhops, arid o- 
thers of extraordinary Note, which isof the fame Signifi- 
cation with the Trench word Hotel. 

Inns of Court, are fo called, as fome think, becaufe the 
Students there are to ferve the Courts of Judicature or 
clfe becaufe antiently thefe Colleges received none 'but 
the Sons of_ Noblemen and better Yort of Gentlemen as 
Tortefcue affirms. Of thefe we have four ; viz. the two 
Temples, heretofore the Dwelling of the Knights-Templers 
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purchafed by fome Profeffors of the Common Law about 
500 Years ago ; and Lincolns-Inn and Grays-Inn, antiently 
belonging to the Earls of Lincoln and Gray. Thefe Socie- 
ties are no Corporations, nor have any Judicial Powerover 
their Members, but have certain Orders among them- 
felves, which have, by Confent, the force of Laws : for 
lighter Offences they are only excommoned, or put out 
of Commons ; for greater, they lofe their Chambers, and 
are expelled the College ; and when once expelled out 
of one Society, they are never received by any of the 
others. The whole Company of Gentlemen in each So- 
ciety may be divided into four Parts, Benchers, Utter- 
Barriilers Inner-Barrilters, and Students. See Bencher 
and hamper. 

Inns of Chancery were probably fo called, becaufe an- 
tiently inhabited by fuch Clerks as chiefly lludied the 
forming of Writs, which regularly belonged to the Cur- 
fitors, who are Officers of Chancery. The firft of thefe is 
Ihavies-lnn, begun in the Reign of Edward III. and fince 
purchas'd by the Society of Lmcolns-Inn ; then Kew-I,m 
Clements-Inn ; Chjjords-bm, antiently the Houfe of the 
Lord Clifford; Staple-Inn, belonging to the Merchants of 
the Staple ; Lyons-Inn, antiently a common Inn with the 
Sign of the Lion; Furnhals-Inn, mi Bernards-Inn. 

Thefe were heretofore preparatory Colleges for youn- 
ger Students, and many were entered here before they 
were admitted into the Inns of Court. Now they are moft- 
ly taken up by the Attorneys, Sollicitors, e?c. They belong 
all to fome of the Inns of Court, who fend yearly fome 
of their Barrillers to read to them. 

_ INNUENDO, from innuo, to beck or nod with the Head, 
is a word frequently ufed in Wrirs, Declarations, and 
Pleadings. The Ufe of it is only to declare and afcer- 
tain the Perfon or Thing which was named, or left doubt- 
ful before; as he (innuendo, the Plaintiff) is a Thief, men- 
tion being before made of another Perfon. 
_ INOCULATION, in Agriculture, is a kind of Graft- 
ing, or an artificial Operation, by which the Bud of one 
Fruit-Tree is fet into the Stock or Branch of another, fo 
as to make different forts of Fruit grow on the fame 
Tree. There are various ways of performing this. The 
anticnt Method was by making a mallow Incilion in the 
Bark, where the Knot of a Shoot or Oculus (whence the 
Operation takes its Name) begins to bud forth, into 
which a promifing Shoot of another kind was inferted, and 
the Incifion clofed up with fat Earth or Clay. The Me- 
thod of Inoculation, now in the bell Repute, is as follows : 
They cut off a vigorous Shoot from the Tree that is to 
be propagated, a Month before or after Mdfianmer ; then 
chufe out a fmooth Place in the Stock (which mould not 
be of above three or four Years Growth) making a perpen- 
dicular Slit in the Bark a little above an Inch long, and an- 
other at right Angles to ir, at the lower end, to give way to 
the opening of the Bark. This done, the Bark is gently 
loofened from the Wood on both Sides with a Penknife, 
beginning at the bottom ; they then prepare the Bud, cut- 
ting it off from the aforefaid vigorous Shoot, and taking 
with it as much of the Wood above as below it, and as near 
as may be to the Length of the flit in the Stock. When 
the Bud is thus cut off, they take out the woody part of 
the Bud, and put the Bud itfelf in, between the Bark 
and the Wood of the Stock, at theCrofs-flit before open- 
ed, leading it upwards by the Stalk, where the Leaf grew, 
till it exactly clofes. They then bind it about with Wool- 
len Yarn, the better to make all Parts of it dole exact- 
ly, that the Bud mayimbody itfelf with the Stock, which 
it will do in three Weeks time. This Operation is faid 
to be bell performed in a cloudy Day, or in an Evening ; 
and tisobferved, that the quicker 'tis done, the better it 
fucceeds. This Praflice has the advantage of En » rafting 
in a great many refpeas, both as it is more fecure, it 
feldom failing of having effecF, efpecially if two or three 
Buds are put into the fame Stock, and as its Succefs is more 
readily difcovered. Indeed when large Stocks are to be 
praflifed on, Inoculation is not proper, and they are obliged 
to have recourfe to Grafting. This one Rule is obferved 
to hold univerfally, viz. that no Succefs is to be expected 
in Inoculation, if the Sap does not run well, that is, if the 
Bark won't part readily from the Wood of the Stock. 

In a Phyfical Senfe, Inoculation is ufed for the Transplan- 
tation of Diflempers from one Subject to another, parti- 
cularly for the Ingraftment of the Small-Pox, which is 
a new Praflice among us, but of antient Original in the 
Eallem Countries. The beft Method of performing the 
Operation is as follows : After the Body is rightly dif- 
pofed and prepared, by proper Diet and Evacuations, two 
fmall Incifions are made, one in the mufcular part of the 
Arm, about the Place where an Iffue is ufually cut, and 
the other in the Leg of the oppofite Side ; then being 
provided of a fmall Quantity, as a Drop or lefs of well- 
concoQed variolous Matter, chofe from the dillincf or beft 
fort of Puftules, before the Turn of the Diitcmper, and 
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imbibed by two fmall Doffils of Lint j thefe are imme- ago repented the Power he had given the Churchmen II 
diately put into the Incifions, whilft the Matte,- remains having feen fome of the Fruits of it ; Pope Innocent IV 



warm, and are kept on by a proper Bandage. In a day or 
two the Bandages are opened, the Lint thrown away, and 
only Colewort-Leaf applied over the Incifions. This Dref- 
Sing is continued daily. The Incifions ufually grow fore, 
inflame and inlarge of themfelves, and difcharge Matter 
more plentifully as the Diftemper rifes. The Eruptions 
generally appear within eight or ten days after the Opera- 
tion, during which time the Patient is not confined, or ob- 
liged to obferve a very lirict Regimen. The Practice 
feems to be ufeful, becaufe the molt proper Age, the 
moil favourable Scafon of the Year, molt regular Me- 
thod of Preparation, and all poffible Precautions may 
here be ufed, according to the WiShes of the Patient, his 
Parents, and Phyfician ; Advantages impoffiblo to be had 
when the Dillemper is caught in the natural way. It has 
alfo been conflantly obferved, that the bell fort of Small- 
Pox is hereby occafioned, that the Eruptions are few, the 
Symptoms light, the Danger next to none, the Recovery 
eafy, and that the Patient is equally fecured from this 
Diitemperfor thefuture, as he would be by having gone 
thro' it in the natural manner. 

INORDINATE PROPORTION is thus: Suppofing 
.three Magnitudes in one Rank, and three other propor- 
tional to them in another, you compare them in a diffe- 
rent Order; as if there are in one Rank thefe three 
Numbers, i, 3, 9 ; and in another Rank thefe other three, 
3. 24, 36, proportional to the precedent, in a different Or- 
der, fb that z Ihall be to 3 as 24 to 31?, and 3 to 9 as 8 
to 24. Then calling away the mean Terms in each Rank, 
conclude the lirft 2 in the firft: Rank is to the laft 9, as 
S, the firfl of the other Rank, to the lad -,r>. 

INOSCULATION. See Anaftamafis and Arfery . 

IN PACE, a Latin Term, in ufe among the Monks, to 
Signify a Prifon, where fuch of them arc (hut up as have 
committed any grievous Fault. Formerly there us'd to 
be a world of Ceremony at the putting a Religious hi pace, 
but now 'tis not much regarded. Such as are (hut up in 
perpetual Imprifonmcnt, are alfo faid to be in face. Some- 
times alfo the words requiefcat in face are ufed by way of 
Allulion to a Cuftom in the Romijl Church, of praying 
that the Souls of the Defunfl may reft in Peace. Thofe 
words are alfo frequently feen at the bottom of Epitaphs, 
in lieu of thofe ufed by the antient Romans, S.T.T.L. i. e. 
Sit tibi Terr* lexis, Light lie the Earth ; S? fit humus Cine- 
ri nan onerofa tuo. 

IN PROMPTU, a Latin word ufed among the trench, 
tho' but rarely in the Englifi. It Signifies a Piece made off- 
hand, extemporary, without any previous Meditation, by 
the mere Vivacity of Imagination. Many Authors pique 
themfelves on their in frtmftu'i, which yet were done at 
leifuie, and in cold blood. 

INQU1RENDO, is an Authority given to a Perfon, or 
Perfons, to enquire into fomething for the King's ad- 
vantage. 

INQUISITION, or the Holy Office, an Ecclefiaftical 
Jurifdiaion eltablilhcd in Spam, Vortical, and Italy, for 
the Trial and Examination of fuch Perfons as are fuf- 
pecfed to entertain any religious Opinions contrary to 
thofe profeffed in the Church of Rome. It is ^called Inqui- 
fition, becaufe the Judges of this Office take cognizance of 
Crimes on common Report, without any legal Evidence. 
Some People fancy they fee the Original of the Inquifi- 
tion jn aConftitution made by Pope Lucius, at the Coun- 
cil of Verona, in 1184. in regard he there orders the Bi- 
shops to get Information, either by themfelves, or by 
their Commiffaries, of all fuch Perfons as were fufpe&ed 
of Herefy ; and diftinguilh.es the feveral Degrees, of Suf- 
pecfed, Convicted, Penitent, and Relapfed, l£c. Howe- 
ver, 'tis generally allowed, that it was Pope Innocent III. 
who laid the firft Foundations of the Holy Office, and the 
Vaudois and Albi^enfies were what gave the occafion to it. 
He fent feveral Friefts, with St. Dominic at their head, to 
Tholottfe, in order to blow up a Spirit of Zeal and Pcrfe- 
cution amongft the Prelates and Princes. Thefe Miffiona- 
ries were to give an account to the Pope of the Number 
of Heretics in thofe Parts, and of the Behaviour of the 
Princes and Petfons in Authority, and thence they ac- 
quired the Name of Inquifitors ; but thefe original Inqui- 
sitors had not any Court, or any Authority, they were on- 
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erected a perpetual Tribunal of Inquifitors, and deprived 
the Biihops and Secular Judges of the little Power the 
Emperor Frederic had left them. And this Jurifdiaion, 
which depended immediately on himfelf, he took care to 
introduce into moft of the States in Eurofe. But the In- 
quifitors were fo fiery hot, and made fuch horrible But- 
chery among the reputed Heretics, that they railed an 
univerfal Deteftation, even in fome Catholic Countries, 
themfelves. Hence it was that their Reign proved vers' 
fliort both in trance and Germany, nor was even Spain en- 
tirely fubjeft to them till the time of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella in 1448, when their Power was increafed, under pre- 
tence of clearing the Country of ludaifim and Mahometa- 
niftn. 

The Power of the Inquifition is very much limited in 
fome Countries, particularly at Venice, where it is received 
under fuch Modifications, as prove a great Check on. 
its Authority. Indeed at Venice it feems rather a political, 
than a religious Contrivance, and ferves rather for the 
Security of the State than of the Church. There are Ap- 
peals from the Subaltern Injiiifitions in Italy, to the Con- 
gregation of the Holy Office reiiding at Rome. 'Tis the 
conftant Practice of the Inquifition, to affecf, in all their 
Procedures, to infpite as much Terror and Amazement 
as poffible ; every thing is done with the profoundeft Si- 
lence and Secrecy, and with the greater! Rigour and Im- 
partiality. When a Perfon is feized, all the World aban- 
dons him, nottheneareft Friend dates fpeak a Word in 
his Defence ; that alone would be enough to render them 
fufpected of Herefy, and would bring them within the 
Ck«'!oftkeij,j«i/m w . The Criminals are feized, exa- 
mined, tried, tortured, and, unlefs they recant, con- 
demned and executed, without ever feeing or knowing 
their Accufers ; whence the Revengeful have a fair occa- 
fion of wreaking their Malice on their Enemies. When 
the Inquifition has done with them, and condemned them 
to death, they ate turned over to the Secular Arm, 
a world of Prayer and pious Intreaty, 
may not be touched. Time is no manner of Security in 
points of Herefy, nor does the Grave itfelf fhelter the 
Accufed from the Putfuits of the Inquifition ; even the De- 
ceafed have their Trials, and they proceed in all their 
Form and Solemnity againft dead Carcafes. The Execu- 
tions are always deferred till the Number of the Con- 
demned is very great, that the Multitude of Sufferers 
may ftrike the deeper Horror, and make the Scene more 
terrible and Shocking. 

The Inquifition of Rome is a Congregation of twelve Car- 
dinals, and fome other Officers, where the Pope presides 
in Perfon. This is accounred the highclt Tribunal in 
Rome ; it began in the time of Pope Paul IV. on occafion 
of the fpreading of Lutheranifm. 

The Inquifition is very fevere in the Indies. 'Tis true 
there mult be the Oaths of feven Witneffo.s to condemn a 
Man ; but then the Depofitions of Slaves or Children are 
taken. The Perfon is tortured till he condemns himfelf 
for his Accufers are never brought to confront him. Per- 
fons are accufed for the (lendereft Expreffion againft the 
Church, or even for a difrefpeflful Word of the Inquifi- 
tion. 1 he Standard of the Inquifition is a red Damask 
on which is painted a Crofs, with an Olive- Branch on one 
fide, and a Sword on the other, with thofe words of the 
Pfalm, Exurge, Doming, £y judica Can/am meam. 

INQUISITION, in Law, is a manner of proceeding in 
Matters criminal by the Office of the Judge, or by the 
great Inqueft before Jullices in Eyre. Inquifitors among us 
are Sheriffs, Coroners fufer -vifum Corf oris, or the like, 
who have Authority to enquire into certain Cafes. 

1NROLMENT, in Law, is the Regiftring, Recordings 
or Entring of any lawful Aft in the Rccords'of Chancery"; 
as a Recognizance acknowledg'd, or a Statute, or a Fine 
levied : or in the Rolls of the Exchequer, King's-Bench, 
or Common-Pleas, or in the Huftings at Guild- Hall, London, 
or by the Clerk of the Peace in any County. 

INSCONCED, is a Term in the Military Art, implying 
that a Part of an Army have fortified themfelves with a 
Sconce or fmall Fort, in order to defend Tome Pail-, 
oee Scouczs. 
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INSCRIBED, in Geometry: A Figure is faid to be 
ly a kind of Spiritual Sp.es, who were to make Report of inferibed in another, when all the Angles of the Fiaure 
their Difcovenes to the Pope. The Emperor Frederic ^ II. inferibed touch either the Angles, Sides, or Planes of thd 



at the beginning of the 13th Century, extended their 
Power very considerably, and committed the taking cog- 
nizance of the Crime of Herefy to a Set of Ecclefiaftical 
Judges ; and as Fire was the Puniflitnent decreed for the 
Obftinate, the Inquifitors determined indireflly with re- 
gard both to the Perfons and to the Crimes : by which 
means the Laity was cut off from its own Jurifdiaion, 
and abandoned to the Zeal and devout Madnefs of the 
fccclefiafhcs. Afterthe Death of Frederic, who had long 



other Figure. 

Inferibed Hyperbola, is fuch an one, as lies intire- 
ly within the Angle of its Affymptotcs, as the Conical 
Hyperbola doth. 

INSCRIPTION, a Title affixed to any thing, to give 
fome particular Knowledge thereof. Antiquaries are very 
curious, in examining antient Ihlcriptions found on Stones 
and other Monuments of Antiquity. Sanchoniatho Cotem- 
poraty, as 'tis faid, with Gideon, drew moft of the Memoirs,. 
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whereof his Hiftory is compofed, from Infcrtftions, which 
he found in Temples and on Columns, both among the 
Heathens and the Hebrews. It appears indeed that the 
Antients ingraved upon Pillars the Principles of Sciences, 
as well as the Hiftory of the World. Thofe mentioned 
by Herodotus /hew, that this was the firft way of in- 
itrucling People, and tranfmitting Hiftories and Scien- 
ces to Pofterity. This is confirmed by Flato, in his Hy- 
farebus, wherein he fays, that Fijiftratus engraved, on 
Stone-Pillars, Precepts ufeful for Husbandmen. Pliny af- 
fures us, that the firft publick Monuments were made 
with Plates of Lead 5 and the Treaties of Confederacy, 
made between the Romans and the Jezvs, were written up- 
on Plates of Brafs; that, fays he, the Jews might have 
fome thing to put them in mind of the Peace and Confe- 
deracy concluded with the Romans. The Greeks and Ro~ 
mans were great Dealers rahtfcrjptions t and were extreme- 
ly fond of being mentioned in them ; and hence it is that 
we find fomany, in thofe Countries of antient Learning, 
as that large "Volumes have been compofed of them; 
as the Collection of Gruteru^ ckc. Since Gruter's Collec- 
tion, Th. Rebiejhs has published another huge "Volume of 
Jnfcripthns. M. Fahreni publi/hed another Volume at 
Rome in 1699, wherein he has corrected abundance of Er- 
rors that hadefcaped Gruter, Reinejttts, and other Antiqua 
ries, 2>c. and added a great Number of Infcripttous omitted 
by them. Since all thefe, Grtvittt has published a com- 
pleat Collection of Infcrtptions 9 in three Volumes in Folio. 

In France is an Academy of Infcr'tjrtfons and Medals, 
confilling of ten honorary and ten penfionary Members, 
ten Aflbciates, and as many Novices, who are to meet 
twice a Week, and to employ themfelves in the Exami- 
nation of Medals and antient Monuments, and other Parts 
of Greek and Roman Literature, and to compofe a Hiftory 
of the Kings of France, from Medals. Such was the Aca- 
demy at the time of its Institution, or rather Reftauration, 
jn the beginning of this Century 5 but as they are not now 
wholly employed about Medals and Infcriptions, they have 
changed their Name for one of a greater Latitude, and 
are called the Academy des Belies Lettres. 

INSCRUTABLE, in Theology, is ufually understood 
of the Secrets of Providence, and the Judgments of God, 
which cannot be found out, or into which Human Reafon 
cannot penetrate. 

INSECTS, a kind of little Animals fo called by the 
Antienrs, becaufe in fome of 'em the Body feems to be 
cut ; as in Ants, whofe Belly feems divided into two : or 
perhaps, becaufe the Bodies of InfeBs are compofed of 
ieveral Circles or Rings, as Worms, Caterpillars, t$c. 
which are a kind of Incifions, whence the Name might 
probably arife. Mr. Ray, in his Methodus InfeBorum, thus 
diftinguifheth the fcveral kinds of InfeBs. InfeBs are ei- 
ther, 1. 'Afi.iJety.o^iTa, or fuch as do not change their 
Form : Or, 1. W,i]ctuo$<p£uiva, fuch as do really change 
their Form. Thofe that do not change their Form, ara 
either, (1.) "Attt,/^, without Feet 5 or, (2.) Fedaca, with 
Feet : and of thefe there are fome kinds that cart their 
Skins, and others that do not. InfeBs without Feet are ei- 
ther Terrcilrial or Land- Infects, or Aquatic. Terreflrial 
InfeBs are, tfl t either fuch as are produced on the Land, or 
in the Earth, and not in Water '-, as the LumbriciTerreftres, 
which are either of the larger fort, and are call'd Dew- 
Worms j or of a fmallcr fize ; And of thefe, there are 
fome Red, and others Green with yellow Tails s which 
laft arc commonly call'd Gilt-Tails. Or, idly, fuch 
as are found in the Bowels of Animals : And of thefe 
fome are found in the Intcilines of Men ; as, (1.) The 
I.umbrici'Fcrctes j (2.) Lumbrici Lati, which are alfo call'd 
1<£ni<£ h (?■) Cucurb-uni, which fome will have to be only 
the Fragments of the Tani*. (4.) The Afcarides, which 
are chiefly found in the ReBum. Thofe Worms which are 
found in the Inteftines of Beafls are of two forts, the Ob- 
long, and FeMucidi, of the thicknefs of an Horfe-hair, and 
therefore call'd Vermiculi Setiformes : And the Brez-es and 
Crajfiores, which often are found in Horfes, and are call'd 
the Botts. To this Genus of Terreflrial InfeBs, many natu- 
ral Hiitoriar.s refer Snails, whether with or without Shells. 

Water InfeBs without Feet, not changing Form, are 
either, ifl, of the greater fort, which have a peculiar way of 
moving, by firft fixing their Head to the ground, and then 
drawing up their Tail towards it, ££c. Of thefe, fome are 
Terere;, round andfmooth,of which there are three forts ; as 
the Medicinal Birudines or Leaches, the common black 
Horfe- Leaches, and the afh-colour'd Sea-Leaches : But 
there is-alfo a fort of this kind, which isfmaller and flatter, 
which are found fticking to Stones in the bottom of little 
Brooks. Or, idly, of the Leffer fort, which have a different 
way of crawling or moving from the former. Thefe are alfo 
either round or flat : Of the round fort, there is one that 
is black with two fmall Horns on its Head, and is found 
flicking to wet Stones in the watry Tops of Hills ; and 
another which is red, of about a finger's length,with a For- 



ceps at the Tail, found at the bottom of Fifhponds, and 
ftagnant Waters. The flat fort are very fmall and thin, 
and are call'd Flukes, being fometimes found in Waters, 
and fometimes in the Branches of the Fonts Bilarms in 
Sheep. 

InjeBsrxot changing Form, and having Feet, are either, 

1. Hexapoda, with 6 Feet. 2. OBapoda, with 8 Feet. 5. Veca- 
teffarapoda, with 14 Feet. 4. Folyfoda, with many Feet. 
1 hofethat have but fix Feet, arc either, (1.) Terreftrial, 
and thefe are, firft, of a larger kind 5 as, [1.] The yellow- 
ifh InfeB, found in rotten decaying Oaks. [2.] The black 
one, on the Ground, called by Moujfet, vermivorotis. [3/] 
The black one, living under Ground, with a Forceps at 
the Tail. [4.3 A white fort, with fquare black Spots on 
its Back. [5.] The Farinarinm, bred in Meal, of a whitifh 
Colour. Or, fecondly, a Smaller Sort ; fome of which are 
found about the Bodies of Animals : as, (1.) The Cimex, Bug 
or Wall-Loufe, of aftinking Smell. (2.) Ricinus, the Tick. 
(3.) Fediculus, the common Loufe. (3.) Fediculus ferns feu in- 
pimalis, the Crab-Loufe. (5.) Fulex, the Flea 5 .of all 
which there are various kinds. Others are not trouble- 
fome to Animals, as, r. One that in Bigncfs and Figure 
refembles a Loufe, but is very nimble and fwifr, and is 
found in Books and rotten Wood. 2. Another there is 
with a very long Body, and a forcipital Tail. 3. The 
black InfeB, found often in the Flowers of the Chelido?tlum. 
4. A ftibterraneous Sort, a little whitim. 5. One that 
skips like a Grafhopper, but is much lefs. 

(II.) Aquatic j as, [t.] The Fediculus Marimis Grandif, 
which adheres to Fi/hes. [z.j The Squilla Flu-biatilis, with 
a Pyramidal Tail, and two Hairs or Briftles at the end. 
InfeBs not changing Form, and having eight Feet, are 
either with a Tail, as the Scorpion, or without, as the 
Spider; of which fome fpin no Web, have but two Eyes, 
and very long Legs, as the Oplio or the Shepherd. Some 
do fpin a Web, and of thefe they count three forts: i.The 
Aranea Colceftrenfis Abdomine tumido, fubrotundo^ £5? elato. 

2. The Spider with the Thorax, or middle part of his 
Body, as big as the Abdomen. 3. The Spider with the 
long Abdomen, found among Reeds, Rufhes, Grafs, &c. 
(2.) The Ricini OBopedes, which are fome more flat and 
comprefs'd ; as the rambling Ticks that run over the Bo- 
dies of Animals, but don't fatten ; and fome more round 
and thick, which do adhere to the Skin. (3.) The Syrones 
or Mites. 

InfeBs not changing Form, and with fourteen Feet, and 
therefore call'd Ttcm.^jy^.t'hyJ.TmJ^, are the Afeili 5 of 
which there are three forts : As, 1. the Sea-AfeUus •■, tiio 
longed and Iargeft of all ; living amongft the Rocks. 
2. Afellus Lividus, which rolls itfelf up into a Ball. The 
common Wood-Lice, Sows, or Chefs-bugs. 3. Afellns Afi- 
ninus, with a forked Tail t, not rolling itfelf up. To this 
Species may be added, (1.) The Afettus Marinus figure bre- 
vioris, rolling itfelf up. (z.) AfeUus Aquarum duicium, with 
long Legs and two Briftles on its Tail. (3.) Fulex Aqua- 
ticus, both in fre/h and fait Water. (4.) Fediculus Aqua- 
ticus, which fallens upon Filh. 

InfeBs not changing Form, with twenty-four Feet. Thefe 
have the eight Fore- Feet lefler, and the fixteen hinder- 
ones larger. There are two kinds of them obferved j 
both with long Bodies, one larger and of an obfeure Co- 
lour, among the Rocks by the Sea-fide ; the other of a 
Silver Colour, found in Houfes. There is a Kind with 
thirty Feet, of an oblong Shape, Chefnut Colour, and full 
flattim Body, ufually lying under Logs, and Trunks of 
Trees. It is very agile and fwift. 

InjeBfy jiot changing Form, with many Feet, called, 
>noku7ri<fix,, are fome on Land, and either roundifh in Body, 
with all their Legs rifing out of the middle of the Belly, 
(nearly) as the Julus, or more flat and compreffed, with, 
their Legs, not rifing, as before, from a Point in the mid- 
dle of their Body, but growing along on the Sides ; as 
the Scolopendra. And fome of this kind are aquatic, of 
which Mr. Ray makes three Differences : (1.) TheCorwi/& 
Lugs, ufed for Baits in catching Fim, with 38 Legs, and 
a fmooth roundifh Body. (2.) The Scohpendra Marina 
Corpore piano. (3.) Animalcidum Bicorpor, or rather Bican~ 
datum, lying in the Clefts of Stones, under the Salt-water. 

InfeBs which do really undergo a Change of their Form, 
are called Ms-rawf^sptf. ; of which Szvammerdam hath gi- 
ven the belt Account : Tho' he Ihews that 'this word is 
improperly ufed, fince there is by no means any real 
Transformation, but only an Explication of the Parts of 
the Animal, latent before, in miniature, (as it were in the 
Ovum, or Nympha, like the Plant in the Seed) and an In- 
creafe of all the Parts by proper Degrees. 

The firft Species of Tranfmutation or Change, which 
Swammerdam makes the fecond, is in ft an taneous, there 
being no fenfible Reft or Stop between the old and the, 
new Form. And the InfeBs of this Order do not lofe their 
Motion at the time they fhift the Fellicula, at leaft not to 
appearance. And Swammerdam defcribes the fecond Or- 
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der of Change to be, when the Vermicuhs (leaving the 
former Shape of the Nympha, with which it appeared in 
the Egg, and fubfitted without Food) now beginning to 
feed hath its Members or Parts vifibly increafed and 
ftret'ehed out, and takes the Form of a new Nymfba, 
which is not without Motion ; and from thence becomes a 
flying InfeB. Of this fort arc, (i.) The LibelLr, or Ferlx, 
which are produced from an Infill of fix Feet, and which 
JAonffet takes for the Pulex Marinas, or, as before he calls 
it Locufta Aquatics. Out of the crudaceous Skin, or 
Husk, of this InfeB, the Libella breaks by a Fiffure, 
which begins between the Eyes, and is continued to the 
Roots of the Wings, and is there joined to the lateral Fif- 
fures. (2.) The ^' m ' ces Syhejlrcs, whofe characteristic 
Marks (according to WiUmgbbyj are, i. A long Probofcis, 
not fpiril, but ilrait. a. Their upper Wings to the 
jniddie are thick, and like Leather ; thence to the Ends 
thin and membranous. 5. There is the Figure of 
St. Andrew' s-Crofs on their Backs. (;.) The Locujla, which 
JFilottghby refers to the AfteTxpima-m. (4.) The GrylliCam- 
feftres. (5.) The Gry!li-£>omeJuci, or Crickets. (6.) The 
Gryfo-Talpz, Mole-Cricket. (7.) The Cicada, orGrafliop- 
per. (8.) The Blatta, according to Swammerdam. (9.) The 
'FipuU Afutticx, which run very fwiflly on the Surface of 
the Water, and have a Sting in their Mouths like the Ci- 
mices, or Ticks. (10.) The Scorp'ms Aquaticus, with a Sting 
alfo in its Mouth. (11.) The Mufae Aquatic*, called by 
Androvandm, Apes Amphib'ue. (12.) The Hemerobius, or 
Ephemera, or Diaria of Swammerdam. (13.) The Forjicuh, 
or Aurictdaria. 

The fecond Species of Tranfmutation includes fuch In- 
fetls, as undergo a double Metamorpholis, or Change of 
Shape. (1.) Into aChryfilis, or fomething analogous to it. 
(2.) Into a flying InJeB. Thefe Kinds of InfeB:, a while be- 
fore they change, lie quite dill, without Feeding, orchang- 
ing Place ; and in relpect of their Wings arc, ( 1 .) Ka7w- 
7s£2, or Vagimpennia, as the Scarabxi, Beetles. (2.) ' ps- 
T.t/7-0!, whofe Wings are open and expanded : And the 
"Wings of thefe are cither farinaceous, as the PapiUcries, &c. 
or membranous, as the Apes, M:cx, &c. and thefe are either 
Ai7m(f. with two Wings, or Tsl^b-net, with four Wings. 

The Scarabs may be divided, (1.) In refpecf of their 
Horns, into the Nificimis, Bucerota, and Cen>its volan:, or 
Taurus. (2.) In refpecf. of their Antenna, which are of many 
Kinds ; whereof the moll eminent arc thofe called Capri- 
ami. (3.) With regard to their Motion, as the Sahatrices 
(4.) With regard to their Colour, as Cantharide:. To the 
ieetlc-kind may be referr'd the Cicihdela, or Glow- Worm 5 
the Suiphylinu: called by Willoughby fiptx&h.'&'fit&t ; the 
Trofcarahxus, or Oil-Beetle, fo called from its emitting 
from its Joints a kind of Oil, on its being preffed or 
fqueezed. The Anelytra; with farinaceous or mealy 
Wings, are called PapUimes, Butter-flies ; and thefe 
are efher Diurnal, or Nocturnal. The fpecific Di- 
itincfion of the Diurnal is, that they always fettle with 
their Wings erecf , are produced from an angulous Aurelia 
and have their Antenna iludded : of thefe there are 
about fifty forts obferved in England. The nocturnal 
Butterflies, or PhaUna, are vaftly numerous, and cannot 
very clearly be methodized. But for Memory and Didinc- 
tion's fake, they may be divided into, (tj The Geometri- 
££«.>■, which come from the Eruca, (called Geometra from 
the Manner of its Walk, which is Anfatinus, by curling up 
its Back like the Handle of a Cup) with 8 or 10 Feet. 
(2.) Such as come from Eruc* with i4Feet: Of this kind, 
which is very numerous, there hath been dittinguiflied 
the PhaUna Fnfcia'ta, whofe Wings are in Patches or 
Area's of different Colours. PhaUna Linsata, whofe 
Wings are marked with tranverfe Lines. PhaUna 
PmiBata, whofe Wings are marked with one or 
more Points : and thefe excepted, all the others are 
diftinguiftied into greater and letter, and of a middle Size, 
between both. One of the larger Kinds may be diilin- 
guifhed alfo by their inner Wings running out beyond the 
upper, when they fit, or reft : And another by the A p- 
pearancc of the Figure of Eyes upon the Wings: And a 
third, by their long Tails, and narrow fharp Wings ; 
which by fome are called PhaUnx Prxdatrices, or 
Accipitrinx. The Anelytra, with membranous Wings, 
are Bees, Flies, Wafps, Bombylii, Crabrones, &c. And 
to this kind the Culex Vulgaris, according to Swammer- 
dam, or Gnat is referred ; as alfo the Formica, or Ant. 
And hither muft be referred fuch Water InjeBs, as are 
covered by a Theca, according to the Oblervations of 
iVilloughby. Thefe have either, (,.) an immoveable 
Tiec.t, or Cafe, which is fixed to the Stones; and this 
Cafe is either of around Figure, or one more comprefs'd 
and flat, (2.) A moveable, portable Theca, and thefe are 
commonly called Phyanm : And this Theca is either, 

J?2 1 "'' and t,Wt ei * er com l' o( " ed of Straws, and little 
$eft*cx lymg parallel one to another ; of which there are 
two Kinds; a greater, where the Fejhcx are two Inches 



long; and a leffer, which are very common, and are 
called Straw-Worms. Or elfc the FeM x lie irar/verily' 
and are /hotter, having fomctimes pieces of Shells, or 
Stones intermixed with them : Others, whofe Cafes are 
ftrait alfo have no Fefiacxi but always either Sand, of 
Grave : And of thefe fome have the Tbecx round, and 
arc called Cod-ba,ts; others are flat and compreffed, 
(2.) Crooked, or horned, which run tapering ; of thefe 
Mr. Kay reckons four Kinds; a greater and left Black 
fort ; and a greater and lefs Alh-colour'd one. Thefe 
all produce Fl.es with large Wings like Butter-flies. 

1 he third Species of Tranfmutation, is a fimple Change 
from a Vermtcdus to a flying InfeB ; but yet with a fenfible 
?r/- ,V ' ° r fi ° P ' betwecn ™e F°«n and the other. 
1 his Change Swammerdam thus defcribes : " The Vermich 
„ y X '} n T A frcm the E gg g«s NourifWnt by little and 
u little from without, and under that firft Skin, or Cover- 
( ing, hath tts Members increafed by Degrees ; not ilip- 

ping it, or putting it off as other Vermiculi do when they 

u change :mto Nympb*, but affirming the Figure of a Nym- 

pbam it : For a time it is quite motionlefs, till the fu- 

t< perHuous Moifture is evaporated, and then, in a few 

„ , a ?% .recovers its Motion again, and catting off 

this Skin, which is as it were double, it becomes a Fly.'" 
Oi this kind are our Flcfli-flies, and all the Nymph* Ver- 
nujormes, the Yefpx Ichneumines, &c. . 

As to the Generation of InfiBs, the World is now gene- 
rally convinced that they arc not bred of Corruption, but 
ex Oct; tho the contrary was bcliev'dby the Ancients, be- 
cauie ot the vail Numbers that were fometimes hatch'd 
as it were at once, and becaufe they cou'd not difcern the 
particular Manner of their Propagation. Malphhi Swam- 
merdammd Red!, have abundantly difproved the Dodl rine 
of Equivocal Generation, as well as the Chimerical Tranf- 
he m iik'™M ^pillar ™o the Bu„er-fl y , and other 

the ike Metamorphofes ; and have fticwn, that all the 
Members of the Butter-fly were enclofcd under the Skin 
or Nympha of the Caterpillar, as the Parts of a Plant are 
in the Seed. 

InfiBs take particular Care to depofite their Eggs or 
Seed, in fuch Places where they may have a fufficient In- 
cubation, and where the Young when hatch'd may have 
the benefit of proper Food till they become able to fhifc 
tor thcmfelves. Thofe whofe Food is in the Water, lay 
their Eggs m the Water ; thofe to whom Flefh is a proper 
Food, in Flefh ; and rhofc to whom the Fruits, or Leaves 
of Vegetables arc Food, are accordingly repofitcd fome 
in this Fruit, fome in that Tree, and fome in that Plant, 
and fome on another, but conllantly the fame Kind on 
the lame Tree, &c. As for others that require a more 
conuant and grearer Degree of Warmth, they are provided 
by rhe Parent Animal with fome Place in or about the 
Body of other Animals ; fome in the Feathers of Birds 
lorne in the Hair of Beads, fome in the Scales of Fifties 
fome in the Nofe, fome in the Flefh, nay fome in the 
Bowels, and inmoft Recedes of Man, and other Crea- 
tures. And as for others to whom none of thofe Methods 
are proper, they make them Nefts by Perforation in the 
Earth, in Wood, in Combs, and the like, carrying in and 
iealmg up Provifions that ferve both for the Produflion of 
their \ oung, and for their Food, when produced. 

In Fires, Butter-flies, £&, it is obferv'd, there is a 
kind ot Gluten, by which the Female fattens her Eg»s to 
the bearing Buds of Trees, &c. fo that the Rains cannot 
waih them off. Thefe E»gs will not be hurt by the 
greateft Ftod. Mr. Andry, in his Book De la Generate de 
Vers dans le Corfs de I'Hamme, takes notice, that the Anti- 
ents were midaken in denying that InfiBs did breathe, on 
the account of their wanting Lungs : For modern Ob'fer- 
vations convince us, that InfiB: have a greater Number 
of Lungs than other Animals. The Anticnts thousht alfo 
that InjeBs had no Blood, becaufe many of them had no 
red Liquor like our Blood : But it is not the Colour, but 
the Lfe of the Liquor that is to be regarded. They be- 
lieved alfo that InfiBs had no Hearth; whereas our Mi- 
crofcopes do now difcover, that when InfiBs have Several 
Lungs, they have alfo fevcral Hearts ; and in particular, 
it is found, that Silk-Worms have a continued Chain of 
Hearts, from the Head almott to the very Extremity of 
the Tail. And it is this Number of Hearts and Lungs 
that occafions thofe InfiBs to give Signs of Life a long 
while after they are divided into feveral Parts. He ob- 
ferves alfo, that it is wrong to call InfiBs imperfect Ani- 
mals, fince they want no Parts either neccflary or conve- 
nient for their Ufe, or to render them compleat in their 
Kind. There are fome, who affirm that the Earth- 
worms, and thofe Round-tailed Worms, which are found in 
the Intedines of Men and Horfes, i£e. alfo Snails and 
Horfc-Lcaches are Hermaphrodites ; but that fuchWorms 
as become Flics, and Silk- Worms are not fo, bein? of no 
Sex, but are Neds full of real Animals, which wefee in 
time come our with Wines. 
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The Modems have proceeded much further in the Know- 
ledge cflnfeifs than the Anticnts, as having the Advan- 
tages of the Microfcope which ditiinguiShes their minute 
Parts, whereof they have publiSh'd Draughts and Defcrip- 
tions. Dr. Hook has publiSh'd a Micrography in Folio ; and 
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Infpiration, in Phyfic, 
the Breaft, by which 



is underflood of that Action of 
the Air is admitted within the 



Lungs. This Admrffion of the Air depends immediately 
on its Spring or Elaihciry, at the time when the Cavity 
of theBreait is enlarged by the Elevation of the Tho 



Fran. Redi, a Phyfician at Florence^ has publiSh'd feveral rax and Abdomen, and particularly bv the Motion of 
eS^?/^": TLSr. CUr L WU t, E , x ?" im 7™ ° f - ] " s own ^ Diaphragm downwards : fo that the' Air does not enter 



Eg. Malfigbi, Bartholin, the Tbihjbfbical Tranfalfiom of 
London, Fans, and Leiffic, have a great Number of fine 
Obfervations and Experiments on Injeili. Swamme-rdam 
has written a general Hiitory ofJnfeffs in Dutch, and affures 
us, there are above 400 Writers on this Subject- ; amono 
others are Woitm, Gefner, Aldm-vaiidm, Mauffet, Harvey, 
Fabriciut ah Aauaperdente, Goedart, $£c. Hoejfnagel, Painter 

to the Emperor Riuhlfhus, has given very good Defigns of peration whereby a Liquor is brought to 
above 300 Species, Goedart has defcribed above 400, and ence, by evaporating the thinner Parts : and thusTuices a, 
Mr. Alhm has given us a new HlStory of our Englifi lnj'eBi, that of Liquorice, are tnlpi/fated 

Wi ,x^ L ^ a A™M gUreS - c , , r. , r~ r, INSTALMENT, is a Settlement, or Mating any Per- 

INSEMINATION oneofjhefourKmdsoflranfplan- Son in his proper Place. It is fometimes confounded in 
ule tor the Cure of certain Difeafes. It w per- Law with Abatement. The Word is chiefly ufed for the 



the Lungs, becaufe they are dilated ; but thofe dilatt . 
becaufe the Air enters within them. Moris it the Dila- 
tation of the Breaft which draws in the Air, as is com- 
monly thought; tho this is a Condition absolutely necef- 
fary to Infpiration, but an act ual Intrufion of the Air into 
the Lungs. See Refpiration . 

INSPISSATE, a Term ufed in Pharmacy for that O- 

rhicker Confift- 



formed by mixing the Medium impregnated with'the 
Mitmia taken from the Patient with fome fat Earth where- 
in has been fown the Seed of a Plant appropriate to that 
Difeafe ; but Care mull be taken from time to time to 
fprinkle it with the Water wherein the Part affecled has 
been waSh'd. 'Tis fuppofed the Difeafes will decline in 
proportion as the Plant grows. By Mitmia, is here meant 
a Part of the vital Spirit of the Patient. 



Induction of a Dean, Prebendary, or other Ecclefiaftical 
Dignitary into the Poffeffion of his Stall, or proper Seat 
in the Cathedral Church to which he belongs : it is fome- 
times called Inftaltation. This Term is likewil'e common- 
lv ufed for that Ceremony wherein the Knights of the 
Garter are placed in their Rank atWtnafor. 'The Word 
is derived from the Lathi in and Stallutn, a Term ufed for 
Seat in Church, in the Choir, or a Seat or Bench at 



INSERTION, a Term frequently us'd in Phyfic, to Court of Jultice.ljfT. _ Th7^Vof opinTon7tiIe Word 

Iignity the Implication ot one Part within another. The is pure German 

Infenion of the Bones, Mufcles, and Nerves in the Mem- INSTANT, is fuch a part of Duration, wherein we 

bers of an Animal is exceedingly artful. The Vena Cava perceive no Succession; or is that which takes up the 

has its Ine.-non m the right Ventricle of the Heart. Infer- time of only one Idea in our Minds. The Schools di- 

um is alio ufed in Agriculture for the Incloling a Graft ftinguifh three kinds of Inftants; a temporary, a nam- 

W S™- vT'fBOTt rn r ral, and a rational r^r. A temporary Inftant is a 

INSESSUS, is a kind of Half-Bath, ufually prepared part of Time immediately preceding another .-Thus tho 

with a Deccaton of feveral Herbs, proper for the lower l a ft Inftant f a Day p recerles immediately and really 

the firft Inftant of the following Day. A natural Inflant 



Parts, wherein the Patient fits down to the Navel. It 
has feveral Ufes, as the eafing of Pain, foftcning of Parts, 
difpelling of flatulent Matter, and frequently, promoting 
of the Menjes. 

INSINUATION, a cunning and covert way of creep- 
ing into Favour. Infi 11 nation of a Will, among the Civi- 
lians, is the firft Production of it, or the leaving it with 
the Regiller in order to its Probate. 

INSIPID, that which has nothing in it fharp or pun- 
gent enough to affect the Palate, Tongue, &c. and to oc- 
casion that Senfation we call Tailing. 

1NSITIO, a Term in Botany, ufed in the fame Senfo 
with engrafting ; Signifying in general the Infertion and 
Uniting of any Cyon, Bud, " J 



is what we otherwife call a Priority of Nature, which 
is obferved in things that are Subordinated in aBing ; as 
firft and fecond CauSes; Caufes and their Effects. For 
the nature of things requires, that if there be a fecond 
Caufe, there muft be a firfl ; and that there muft be a 
Caufe, if there be an Effect, A rational Injtant, is not 
any real Inflant, but a Point which the Undemanding 
conceives to have been before fome other Inftant, founded 
on the nature of the things which occafion it to be con- 
ceiv'd. For inftance, as God has made feveral things vo- 
luntarily, which he could, otherwife, have let alone 5 
there is a reafonable Foundation to conceive God fuch as 
, iSc. into the Subiiance of the he is in himfelf, before he had made any of thofe volun- 
Stock: And is of various kinds. _ _ tary Determinations: but as there was "no real Inftant, 

is a Preparation of when God had not form'd any Determination, this In- 



INSOLATION, in Pharmacy, 
Fruits, Drugs, $£c. by expofing them 



Sun's Rays ; either to dry them, or to bake or Sharpen 
them, as is done in Vinegar, Figs, &c. The Word comes 
from the Latin Verb injolare, which is ufed by Fliny and 
Columella, and Signifies to expofe to the Sun. 

INSOLVENT, a Term applied to fuch Pernios as 
have not wherewithal to pay their juft Debts : A Perfon 
dying, and not leaving Estate Sufficient to difcharge thefe, 
is faid to die infolvent. 

INSPECTOR, a Perfon to whom the Care and Con- 
duel of any Work is committed. 

The Jews have an Officer in 
they call Infpeilor, |1H, Hbazan. 

principally in infpecling or overlooking the Prayers and 
Leffons, in preparing and Shewing them to the Reader, 
and in Standing by him to rake care he reads right, and 
if he make Miitakes, to correct, him. In the Roman Law, 
Infpcftors were fuch Perfons as examin'd tho Quality and 



the Heat of- the ftant is call da rational Inftant, by way of opposition to 



an Inftant of Time. 

INSTAURATION, the Re-eftablifhment of a Reli- 
gion, a Church, S?r. The Word is derived from the old 
Latin lnftav.ru.rn, which Signified every thing neceffary for 
the tilling and managing of Grounds ; as Cartel, Tools 
HarneSs, iSc ' 

INSTINCT, a Difpofition or natural Sagacity where- 
with Animals are endued, by virtue whereoi" they are en- 
abled, to provide for themfelves, know what is good for 
them, and determined to preferve and propagate ths 
their Synagogue, whom Species. It bears fome Analogy to Reafon, and Supplies 
. ^ His Buiinels confifts the Defea of it in Brutes. " 

INSTITUTE, to ordain, found, or eftablifh any thing. 
Thus Mofes inftitutcd the Ceremonies of the Old Law, and 
Jefus Chriil the Sacraments of the New. 

INSTITUTION, is the Act of the Bifhop, or ono 
commiffion'd by him to afl, whereby any Clerk is invefl- 
Value ot Lands and Errects, in order to the adjuiling or ed with the Spiritualities of a Reflory or Vicarage The 
proportioning Taxes and Impositions to every Man's Ellate. Clerk kneels down before the Bifhop whilft he pro 
INSPIRATION, among Divines, ISic. implies the con- nounces thefe Words of Institution. ■ (IxHiiuo te R-Borem 
veying of certain extraordinary and Supernatural Notices Eccleft* de A. B. cum Curt Jnimarum, & accipe Cumm tmm 
or Motions into the Soul Thus the Prophets are Said to tf „ K am) and the Clerk holds the written Instrument with 
have Spoken by Divine Injfiratjm; _ and the Sinner is con- the Epifcopal Seal annexed, in his hand during the Cere- 
mony. But the Clerk muft have Induflion after this, 
without which he has no Right to his Temporalities, if 
the Benefice be not a Donative. Before the Clerk is insti- 
tuted, he mull fubferibe the 59 Articles of Religion in 
the Prefence of the Ordinary (or his Substitute) and the 
Ordinary is not bound to offer them, but the Clerk is to 
ration is no more than a Direflion^ of the Holy bpint, ff e r to fubferibe them : and he muft fubferibe them 
which never permitted the Sacred Writers to be mistaken, without Referve, Exception, or Qualification, or elfe his 
And it is a common Opinion, that the Inffiratwn of the Institution is iffi failo vo id, and null, and the Church 



verted, when he ceafes to refill the Infpirathn of Grace. 
Some Authors reduce the Inffiration ot the Sacred Wri- 
ters to a particular Care of Providence, which prevented 
any thing they had faid from failing, or coming to nought , 
maintaining they never were really infpired, either with 
Knowledge or Expression. According to M. Simon, Infpi- 



Holy Spirit regards only the Matter, not" the Style 
Words; which Seems to fall in with M. Simon's Doctrine 
of Direction. Among the Heathens, their Priefts and 
PrietteSTes were faid to be divinely infpired when they 
gave Oracles. The Poets, too, laid claim to it ; and to 
this end, always invoked JpoUo and the Mufes at the be- 
ginning of any great Work. 



Still vacant. At the fame time the Ordinary requires the 
Clerk to fubferibe the other two Articles, mention'd in 
the :<Tth Canon about the King's Supremacy, and the 
Lawfulnefs and Ufe of the Liturgy. The Clerk muft alfo 
before Institution fubferibe to that part of the Declaration 
enjoin'd by the Acl of Uniformity, 14 Car. a. c. 24. vij. 



IN 



t will conform to the Liturgy of England, as by Law efia- 
Wiped. .Before In&tution, he mult alfo take the Oaths 
mention'd in the firft Statute of William and Mary, c. 8. 
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demanding. The Peripatetics make ttto kinds of t,u 

telleft, the Aaive and the PaSSive ; the Aaive is that 

which receives the impreffed Species emitted by Clefts 

milead of the former Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy to the exter.our Senles, which conVey to the'eom'mon 

required by Stat, i Eliz. And then he mull take the Senforium. Thefe impreffed Species b< 

„ j i ', 



Oath againft Simony, enjoin 'd by the 40th Canon, and 
the Oath of Canonical Obedience. And he is to have 
Certificates given him of his fubferibing the Declaration 
contained in the Act of Uniformity, in Englifi, in a di- 
ftina Inftrument, under the Hand and Seal of the Bi- 
fhop ; and of his other Subfcriptions and Oaths in Latin. 
The Clerk ought by all means to have Witneffes of his 
Institution, his taking the Oaths, making Subfcriptions, {yi 



..= material and 
fenfible, are rendered intelligible by the Active Utellelf, 
and Jit to be received into the Paffive IntelleB, The Spe- 
cies, fo Spiritualized, arc called expreffed Species, as be- 
ing exprcfled from thofe others impreffed, and it is by 
there that the IntelleB comes to know material thinps : in 
cftefl however, the two Intelkils have nothing really di- 
ftincf from each other. 

INTELLIGIBLE, anything capable of being under- 



and therefore he Should defire fome prefent to write their flood or conceived by the Mind~ The Philofopher 

Names on the back of his Inftruments ; and make Memo- invented certain Beings that are purely intelligible and 

randums who they are, and where they live. The only fubfiff in the Understanding ; fuch are the E-'iaRa 

Church, by InBtlutton, is full againft all Petfons, but tionis, Univerfal Ideas, and other Chimeras. The mre/Sri 

the King ; and the^Clerk by it may enter upon the hie, or intelleaual World, is the Idea of the World in 




which fee. 



the Marin 



whofe Bu- 



...-, who are Officers m the Sea- Porto, 

INSTITUTIONS, wlnOmtes: Part of thefirftofthe finefs is to take care the Ordinances and Regulations re- 

four Tomes or Volumes of the Civil Law ; being a Com- lating to Sea-Affairs be obferved ; lntendants of the Fi- 

pendium or Summary of the whole in four Books.compofed nances, who have the Direction of the Revenues ; Inten- 

by Tnlmtumus, Theoflidus and Dorothea, by order of the dams of Provinces, who are appointed by the King to 

Emperor Jtf'man for the Vie of young Students; who take care of the Reformation of Tuftice, Policy ancl Fi- 

havmgjhe firft Elements of the whole Profeffion in this nances in the Provinces ; lntendants of Buildings'of Hou- 



little Treatife, might the fooner gain a competent Know- 
ledge of it, without being difcouraged by the Bulk of 
the former Books. InSitKtitm are likewife a Syflem 
of Laws, or Rules in any particular Science; and fo Phy- 
fical or Medicinal In'Situtiom are fuch as teach the necef- 
fary Trxcognita to the Practice of Medicine, or the Cure 
of Difeafcs. 

INSTRUMENT, properly fignifies any thing that 
ferves as a Caufe to produce an Effect. 



fes, e?c. 

INTENDMENT OF LAW, the Undemanding, In- 
tention, and true Meaning of the Law. The Judges oughc 
to judge according to the common Intendment of the 
Law. Coke. 

UNTLNT, in the Civil Law , ; s to begin or commence 
an Action or Procefs. 

TION, in Law, is a Writ which lies againft 



him who enters after the Death of the Tenant in Dower, 

Inflrument, is alfo uied m Law to figmfy fome public or other Tenant for Life, and holds out him in the Re 

Act or authentic Deed, by means whereof any Truth is verfion or Remainder. 

made apparent, or any Right or Title eftablifh'd in a INTENTION, in Pbyfic, is that Tudament or tiarri 

Court of Juftice. cular Method of Cure, which a Fhyfician S , hirnfe f 

Inflmmmts of Sacrifice, are Ornaments in the Antique from a due Examination of Symptoms 
Architeflure ; as Vales, Patera:, Candlefticks, Knives, In Phyfics, it fignifies the Increafe'of anv Power or 

wherewith the View were kill'd, £?c. Inflances of Quality, as Heat, Cold, £?c. as Rgmiffion figriifiei its 

which, we lee in a Corinthian Freeze in the Remains of a Decreafe or Diminution. 



Temple behind the Capitol at Rome, <i?c. 

INSULATED, by the French called Ifolee, and the 
Xaiins Infulatusi is a Term apply'd to a Column that 
flands alone, or free from any contiguous Wall, &c. like 
an Iiland in the Sea; whence the Word is derived. 

INSULT, a Military Term, ufed for the attacking of 
any Poft with open Force, without the Apparatus of 
Trenches, Saps, or any regular Approaches. 



In Metaphyfics, it is ufed for the Exertion of the intel- 
leaual Faculties with more than ordinary Vigour : When 
the Mind with Earneflnefs fixes its View on any Idea 
confidcrs it on all fides, and will not be called off by any 
Sollicitation. J 

The Schoolmen alfo ufe the Terms firft and fecond In> 
tention. A Term of firft Intention is that which fipnifics a 
thing ; the firft Intention of Man, in eftablifhiti2° Words. 
INSUPER is a .Word ufed by the Auditors of the Ex- being to expreSs Things, or the Ideas they have of Things 
chequer: In their Accompts, they fay, fo much remains in- A Thing of fecond Intention is that which does not fienfft 
Jufer to fuch an Accomptant ; that is, fo much remains a Thing, but another Term or Si«n. Thus a Tree a 

f^TTn.^rf ™ 1 ' 1 - • • , Man, ^c. are Terms of firft L« ra »% H , and the Terms'in 

INSURANCE, is Security given in Consideration of a Rhetoric, Grammar, SJc. as Figure Kind f£c are Terms 

Sum of Money paid in hand, to make good Ships, Mer- f fecond Intention. 

chandizes, Houfes, He to the Value of that for which INTERCALARY-DAY, 



the Reward is received, in cafe of Lofs by Storm, Pirates, 
Fire, ($c. 1 

IN 'I ACT^E are Right Lines to which Curves do conti- 
nually approach, and yet can never meet with them : 
Thefe are ufually called Jfympotes, which fee. 



INTAGLlO's, precious Stones, having the Heads of Priefts with a loud Voice. 



ufually undcrftootl of the 
odd Day mierted ih the Leap-Year. The Word is de- 
rived from the Latin Intercalaris, of Cala calare, which 
antiently fignified to call vjith a Imd Voice: an Intercalary 
among the Romans Signifying a Day inferted between two 
other Days ; which for tharreafon was proclaim 'd by the 



great Men, Infcriprions, and the like, engraven on 'em ; 
fuch as We frequently fee fet in Rings, Seals, £5?e. 

1N-TAKER, a Name antiently given to certain Ban- 
ditti or Robbers, who inhabited a part of the North of 
England, and who made frequent Excurfions into the 
very middle of Scotland, plundering the Inhabitants where- 



INTERCOLUMNS, or Inter calumniation, in Architec- 
ture, Signify rhe Spaces between the Columns. Thc'fe- 
tercolnmns muft always be prbportion'd to the Height and 
Bulk of the Columns. Fitrauitts calls it Inter col umnium : 
And according to that Author, the Intercotu'mniation is of 
five kinds ; viz. Pychnoftyle, Siftyle, Euftyle, Dioftyle, 



V.n iV C T C - T hofe "ho made ,he , Expeditions were and Aneoftyle : which fee explain'd in their places For a 

called Out-Farters, and thofc who were left behind to re- Medium, fome Authors have laid down the followino Pro 

"iNTEC^V** T \ t f , , r !« • po^OnsfortW^tosr. In the Tufcan Order, tnefe- 

IN I EGERS, from the Latm Integrum, fignifies, m tercolumn muft be four Diameters of the Body of the Co- 

INTEcVat Numbers in contradiction to Fractions. ] um n below ; in the Doric three; in the Ionic two; in the 

IN 1 ibKAL : the Integral Calculus in tne new Analy- Corinthiantwo.onequarter; 



lis, is that which anfwers to the differential Calculu 
This laft has been 



in the Ionic two ; — 
the Composite one and a half. 



INTERCESSOR, a Perfon who prays or intercedes in 

- f he C °^ P n,T eXp - y t f h l M J r<1U ' rs behalf of another. In the Roman liw Interceffor was the- 

ieimjftM, but the other ftillremams imperfeft, having Name of an Officer, whom the Governours of Provinces 

appointed principally to raife Taxes and other Dues. See 
the third Law of Jujl. Code. d 

Interceffor was alfo a Term heretofore applied to fuch Bi- 
fhops, as, during the Vacancy of a Sec, adininifter'd the 
Bifhopric, till a Succeffor to the deceafed Bifhop had 
becneleaed. The third Council of Carthage calls thefe 
lnterventors. The word Interceffor comes from the Latin 
inter and cedo, I %o bs:zvren. 

INTER COMMONING, is when the Commons of two 
Mannors lie together, and the Inhabitants of both hav« 

Sim* 



been but little cultivated 

Integral, among the Schoolmen, is underftood of thofe 
Ports which enter the Composition of any Whole. Thus 
the Arms, Legs, is'c. are integral Parts of the Body. 

INTEGUMENT, a Term in Anatomy, applied to 
rile Skins or Membranes, which cover the Parts within the 
Body, as the Coats or Tunics of the Eye. The word is 
""Is™? Lacin < and fignifies any kind of Covering. 

.r T? LLECT, a Term ufed among the Philosophers 
to figmfy that Faculty of the Soul, ufually called the Un- 



IN 



(35tf ) 
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time out of mind caufed their Cattel to feed promifcuoufly 
in each. 

INTERCOSTAL, in Anatomy, fignifies any thing be- 
tween the Ribs. There are two tntercojtal Nerves, which 
are fo call'd, becaufe in defcending they pafs near the 
Roots of the Ribs. They are formed in the Brain, by 
three Branches of Nerves, two whereof come from the 
fixth Pair, and the third from the fifth. The intercojial 
Nerves have a great Communication with thofe of the 
eighth Pair, and fend levcral Branches to the Bread and 
lower Ventricle. There are alio two intercojial Arteries ; 
the upper, which comes from the Subclavian, and diilri- 
butes itfelf within the four Spaces of the upper Ribs ; 
and the under, which comes from the lower Trunk of the 
great Artery, and diffufes itfelf within the Spaces between 
the eight lower Ribs and the neighbouring Mufcles. 
There is alfo a Vein call'd Imereoftal, which arifes from 
the four Spaces between the upper Ribs, and terminates 
in the Subclavian. 

Imereoftal Mufcles are the external and internal, which 
are forty-four in number, one of each fort being between 
every two Ribs : They arife from the lower Edges of each 
fuperior Rib, and are inferted into the upper Edges of 
each inferior Rib. Their Fibres crofs one another ; 
thofe of the external run obliquely from the back-part 
forwards j but thofe of the internal from the fore-part 
backwards : rhey arc thin and flefhy. 

INTERDICT, a Cenfure inflicted by a Pope or Bi- 
fllop, fufpending the Priefts from their Functions, and de- 
priving the People of the Ufe of Sacraments, Divine Ser- 
vice, and Chriilian Burial. 

InterdiB is properly underftood of a general Excommu- 
nication of a Country or City, as appears by the Decretals. 
There is a local and a perfonal InterdiB ; where thefe twe 
are join'd, the InterdiB is faid to be mix'd. This Punish- 
ment, as well as general Excommunications, were but 
little known till the Time of Pope Gregory VII. In Ex- 
communicating a Prince, all his Adherents, that is, his 
Subjects who retain their Allegiance, are excommuni- 
cated, and the whole Country is under an InterdiB. In the 
Reign of King John, the Kingdom of England lay under 
a Papal InterdiB for above fix Years together : It began 
J. D. i =08. In Imitation of the Popes, the Biihops alfo 
began to interdiB ; and it became a common thing for a 
City or Town to be excommunicated for the fake of a 
finglc Perfon whom they undertook to fiielter. But this 
Severlt) was tonne 1 to have fuch ill Effcfls, that they have 
been oblig'd to moderate it. An InterdiB is denounced, 
and taken off again, with the fame Formalities as an Ex- 
communication. 

In the Common Law, the word Inter diB'mn is ufed alfo 
in the fame Senfe as in the Canon Law, where it is de- 
fin'd to be Cenfura Ecclefiaftiea prohibens Adm'mijlrationem 
T)ivinorum. 

hiterdiBs, in the Roman Law, were certain Formula of 
Words, by which the l'rstor, when the Poffefiton of any 
thing was contefted between many, order'd or forb:d 
fomcthing to be done with it, till the Bufinefs of Right 
or Property mould be legally determin'd. Which For- 
mula were call'd InterdiBs, becaufe they related to the 
Poffeflton of the thing in , the interim ; or till the Right 
was afcertain'd. They had three kinds of InterdiBs, Tn- 
iibitoria, Rejiitutoria, and Exhih'mria. FrobiUtoria were 
thofe by which the Judges forbad any one to vex another 
5n the Poffeflion of any thing legally belonging to him. 
Rejiitutoria were thefe by which the Judges appointed any 
one, who had been expelled out of his Eflate, to be rc- 
poffeffed before his Right was legally afcertain'd ; and 
this was the fame with vrhat they call'd the Reintegrant. 
Exlihitoria were thefe by which any thing in difpute was 
order'd to be exhibited, as a Teftament, &c. 

There was alfo a fecond Divifion of ImerdiBs, «5. into 
^dipifcend* , Retinenda, and Recvperandz. The firil tend- 
ed to the acquiring a new Poffeflion, as the InterdiB quo- 
rum bommm, &e. the fecond to the keeping an old one 



till it was further determin'd, as the XJti poffidais, Sic. the 
lail to the recovering one loft, as Unde vi, &c. 

InterdiBion of Water and Fire j a Sentence antiently pro- 
nounced againit fuch, as for fome Crime were to be ba- 
nifh'd. They were not directly adjudged to Banifnmer.tJ 
but by giving order rhat no body mould receive them, 
but deny them Fire and Water, they were condemned, as 
it were, to a Civil Death ; and this they call'd Legitimttm 
Exiltum. Liny. 

INTEREST, is the Sum reckoned for the Loan and 
Forbearance ot fome principal Sum lent for, or due at a 
certain time, according to fome certain Rate, and there- 
fore called Principal, becaufe it is the Sum that procre- 
ates the Intereji, or from which the Intereji is reckoned, 
and is either Simple or Compound. 

(1.) Simple Intereji is counted from the Principal only, 
and is eafily computed by the Simple or Compound Gol- 
den Rule, thus : Let that which is the principal Caufe of 
the Intereji be put in the firlt place, and that which be- 
tokeneth Time be in the fecond place, and the remain- 
ing in the third ; under this conditional Part place the two 
other Terms, each under its like, and there will be a 
Blank to fupply under one of thofe above, either under 
the firft, fecond, or third : As for Example, if 100/. in 
twelve Months gain 6 I. (this is the conditional Part) what 
fliall5o/. get in three Months ? Place them down as ii» 
the Rule. 

I. Months. 1. 
ico .11 .6 
50 . 3 Here the Blank 

will be under the third Place, multiply the three laft for 
a Dividend, and the two firft for a Divifor, the Quotient 
of thefe gives the fixth ; that is, 6 X 50x5 = 900, and 
100 X 12=: 1200. Now 12C0) 90c. c( 73 =: 15 s. re- 
quired. But if the Demand had been, In how many 
Months would 50 /. have gained 1 5 s. or if 100 /. in twelve 
Months gain 6 1. wiiat fhall the Principal be that in three 
Months would gain 15 s. In thefe two Cafes the Blank 
would have been under the firft or fecond Term : Then 
by the Rule, multiply the firil, fecond, and laft for a 
Dividend, and the third and fourth for a Divifor 3 the 
Quotient is the Anfwcr. 

/. Months. I. 
100 .12 . 6" 

3 ■ 75 =»iy». Then by the 
Rule 100 X 12 X 75 = 900.00 and 6 X 3=^18) 900. (50 /. 
required. 

This Rule /hews Simple Intereji, and all that belongs 
to it with Eafe, and was thus found : Put P fur the Prin- 
cipal, T for the Time, and G for the Gain in the Condi- 
tions, and p,t, g anfwering, it will be, P ; G : : t:p ; 

-J- And T : Gp : : t : -^y — g, which is the firft 

Rule ; that is, multiply the three laft for a Dividend, and 



the two firft for a Divifor. And becaufe 



G p 1 
T P 



therefore G t p 
TP 



TP t 
TFj, and confequently t = — - 5i 
Gf 
1 r g 
and p = p ' which is the fecond Rule. 

(2.) Compound Intereji is that which is counted from the 
Principal, and Simple Intereji forborn, called alfo Intereji 
upon Intereji ; but becaufe this hath now no Place in 
human Affairs, it being rendered illegal, it is not 
worth while to know how to compute it. But befidesthe 
ways of computing Intereji, we Ihall here give ano- 
ther very plain, eafy, and ready Method of computing 
all Simple Intereji and Difcount 5 as alfo the way to find 
the Amount or ptefent Value of any Sum of Money, or 
of any Annuity, or other yearly Payment, i£c. for any 
Term not exceeding an hundred Years. And in order 
to this, the following Table of Shillings, Pence, and Far- 
things, reduced to the Decimal Farts of Pounds, is pre- 
viouity neceffary. 
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SHILLINGS, PENCE, and FARTHINGS, reduced to the Decimal 
Parts of a P O U N D. 



s. 


d. 


— 


4 


' — 


« f 


— 


i 


— 


--it 


— 


—if 


— 


-1-1 


— 


-2j 


— 


-2-| 


1 — 


-3 


— 


-3 4 


— 


-3f 


— 




— 


-4 


— 


-4-? 


— 


-4f 


"~~ 


-4'- 


— 


-Ji- 


— 


-57 


— 


-si 

-6 





— 6i 
~6i 


— 


-6} 




~7 



Decimal 
Parts of 
a Pound- 

001042 

002083 

•003125 

.004167 

.005208 

. 00625 

.007292 

.008333 

.009375 

.010417 

.011458 

.0125 

.013542 

.014583 

.015625 j 

.016667! 

.017708 

.01875 

.019792 

.020833 

.021875 

■022917 

■02395S 

.025 

■026042 

•027003 

•0281 25 

•029167 



s. 


d. 







— 


-77 


— 


-7-i 


. — 


-8 


— 


.-si 


, — 


~8i 


— 


-8 '; 


— 


-9 


— - 


~9-,- 

-9i 

-9 A 


— 


— 


10 


— ' 


io ; 


— 


loJ- 


— 


10A 

4 


— 


11 


— 


IJ 7 


— 


II t 


— 


11 >- 


—I 


— 


— I 


4 


— I 


— i 


—I 


i 


—I 


—1 


—I 


— 1 4 


— I 


—if 


— -I 


-i-i 


—I 


— 2 











Decimal 




1 


Decimal 


Parts of 
1 Pound. 




S. 


d. 


Parts of 


j-. 


</. 


Parts of 








a Pound. 




j 


a Pound. 






-I 


"-2,4 


.059375 


— 1 


-97 


.089583 




030208 




—I 


— 27 


.060417 


— 1 


-9i 


.090625 


°3"5 




— I 


* i 


.061458 


--1 


10 


.091667 


032292 




— 1 


"-3 


.0625 


—1 


105 


.092708 


033333 




— 1 


-3i 


.063542 


— 1 


107 


■09375 


°34375 




— I 


"-3t 


.064583 


--1 


IO> 


.094792 


035417 




— I 


"H 


.065625 


— 1 


11 


.095833 


036458 




— I 


-4 


.066667 


--1 


"t 


.096875 


0375 




--I 


-4i 


.067708 


--1 


nf 


.097917 


038542 




-I 


-4i 


.06875 


— 1 


".- 


.098958 


039583 




— I 


-4-i- 


.069792 


—2 


— 


.1 


.040625 




— I 


~5 


.070833 


-3 


— 


• J 5 


041667 




— I 


-5t 


.071875 


-4 


— 


.2 


042708 




— I 


Si 


.072917 


-5 


— ■ 


.25 


•04375 




— I 


-5-i 


.073958 


-6 


— 


• 3 


.044792 




— I 


-6 


.075 


-7 


— 


■35 


.045833 




— I 


-6-4 


.076042 


-8 


— 


•4 


.046875 




-I 


--67 


.077083 


-9 


— 


■45 


.047917 




— I 


-6-,- 


.078125 


10 


— 


.5 


.o 4 Sp;8 




— I 


-7 


.079167 


1 1 


— 


•55 


.05 




— I 


-74 


.080208 


12 


— . 


.6 


.051042 




— I 


-7"? 


.08125 


'3 


— 


.65 


.052083 




— I 


-7i- 


.082292 


14 


— 


•7 


.053125 




--I 


-8 


.083333 


15 


— 


T 


.954167 




~-I 


--84 


.084375 


16 


— 


.05520S 




— I 


-87 


.085417 


17 


— 


.85 


.05625 




— I 


-Si 


.086458 


18 


— 


* 


.05729: 




-9 


.0875 


19 


— 


M>5 


•05 8333 




— I 


-9* 


.088542 









Examples of the Ufe of the preceding TABLE. As for Example, what is the Intereft of 1 50 7 for -64 

Days at 6 /. ^er Coir. ' ' ' 



What Decimal Part of a Pound is 7 d*. Look in the Ta 
ble for 7 d. and even with it you will find 029167, which 
is the Decimal required. What Decimal Part of a Pound 
is 17 s. 6di. You will find the Decimal of 17 J. -to be 85, 
and the Decimal of 6 <i. to be 025 ; which added, makes 
875. and anfwers the Queftion. What is the Value of 
this Decimal .09575 in Shilling 5 . Pence, and Farthings? 
Look in the Table, and you will find it to be 1 1. 10 d. {. 
Obferve, that if you cannot find in the Table the exact 
Decimal fought for, to take that which is neareil to it, and 
you can never err above half a Farthing. Knowing thus 
the Ufe of thefe Decimal Tables, all the Bufinefsof Sim- 
ple Intereft will be very eafily underftood, and difpatched 
as followeth. 

The yearly Intereft of any Sum of Money is had; by 
only multiplying the principal Sum by the hundredth 
Part of the Rate of Intereft: For the Product in Decimals^ 
is the true Anfwer. For Example, what is the Intereft of 
7 5 /. for one Year, at the Rate of fix per Cent ? 
75 = Principal. 
06 = the hundredth Part of 61. 

/. ;. rf; 

4.50 the Product, which is 4 10 co 

What is the yearly Intereft of 157 I. 17 s. 
6 d. at 5 /. per cent ? 
157-875 is the Decimal for 157 h 17 s. 6 d. 
05 the Hundredth Part of five Pounds. 

7.89575 which is the Decimal anfwering to -j I. 171. 

10 d. i, the Intereft of 157 I. i? s- 6 d. for one 

Year at 5 /. per Cent, and fo for any other Rate or Sum 



00002739726028 
'jo . 

410958904200 
__3«5 

150000000033000 
6 



whatfoever. When thus the Intereft for one Year is found, 
divide it by 3S5, and the Quotient will be the Intereft for 
one Day. Thus 01 being the Intereft of one Pound for one 
Year, if you divide that Decimal by 365, (continuing the 
Work as long as you pleafe)you will have 00002739726028; 
l£c. fur a Quotient, which will be the Intereft of one 
Pound for one Day, and at one per Cent. Then will this 
Decimal 000017, we. found as above, if you multiply it 
continually by the Principal, the Number of Days, and 
the Rate of Intereft, become ofitfelf an I»rere/f-Table 
for any Sum of Money, for any Time, and at any Rate ; 



9.00000000198000, which Decimal gives the 
Anfwer, near enough for any Ufe, to be nine Pounds. 

By the fame Rule .0: divided by 365, will give, in the 
Quotient, the Intereft of one Pound for one Day, at a 
perCent. and 03, divided by 365, will do the fame at i 
per Cent, and thus thefe Numbers following were found. 

The Intereft of one Pound for one Day, at all Rates 
from 1 to 10 per Cent. 

At 1 /. per Cent, is 0000273972150, He. asabove; 

2 000054794512 

5— •00C0821J178 1 

4 000 1 09 5 8904 1 

5 — ' 000136986-301 

6 — — ■ 000164383562 

7 • — oco 19 1 7 80822 

8— -^--0002 19 1 7 8082 

9 000246575342 

10 000273972603, Site. 

And when thus the Intereft of one Pound for one Day 
and any Rate is found, then that Intereft, multiplied by 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, gjc. gives the Intereft of any Sum 
of Money at the fame Rate. 

Take an Example at 3 I. per Cent. 

Intereft of 1 !. for 1 Day is 00008219178 

2 00016458356" 

3 00024657534 

4 '0005287671* 

5-^- 00041095890 

6- CO049 3 1 5068 

7 -00057534245 

8 -00065753424 

9 --0073972602, 

I i i i i And 



IN 



And then it is eafy to find that the Intereft of i /, being, 
as before,. oocoSa, &c. thatof 

10 will be oooSaa * 
ioo— — — 008219 
1000—— — 082192 * 

1000c 8.219178 * 

1 0000c 82. 191 78 1 

Becaufe moving the Point of Separation ftill one Place 
nearer to the Left-Hand, multiplies any Decimal by 10, 
100. 1000, £S?c. as is ihewn under Decimals. And thus 
Tables of daily Intereft may be made at plcafure. The 
Keafon of the Stars above fet to fome of the Num- 
bers, is to ftiew, that in the Contraction of a Decimal 
Traction to fewer Places, it is proper to add one to the 
lafi Figure retained, when the next Figure to it, which is 
omitted, exceeded 5. 

To finim this Account of Intereft, wc /hall here fub- 
join the ingenious Mr. Barton's new and univerfal Method 
of Simple Intereft, correctly, 'concifely, and eafily find- 
ing the Intereft of any Sum, for any Number of Days, at 
any Rate per Cent, by one General Rule. 



c mi 



IN 



-,1234567893 
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{General Rule) multiply the Principal, Time 



RADIX 



/. Sterling. 



Rate, and Radix one into another, and it's done. 



EXAMPLE 1. 
Intereft of /. 271 for 112 Days at /. 3 per cent, per ami. 



20352 
3 

91056 



S.4S57' 

= 75 
1? 



2.4.94 Anfw./. 2 i 9 • ipf 



EXAMPLE 2. 
Intereft of /. no for 71 Days at /. 5 per cent, per ami. 
' 11 



78* 

5 



3905 



.8219 

■=4*5 

13 



EXAMPLE 6. 
I. ioco per aim. what is that per Day ? 

2.739 Anfw./. 2: 14: 9 J 

EXPLICATION. 

In Example 1. the principal Time and Rate multiplied 
one into another, make9io55, by which I multiply the 
Radix thus ; becaufe 9 is in the * 5th Place, 
with my Left-hand I hold a Quill's Point in * I ?" t l3V*' 
the* 5 th Place in the Radix ; then I mul- lm m n,k„a 
tiply by the faid 9, beginning five Figures f™» K 'S U " 
(more or lefs) to the right of the Quill, ^*'," ■.'"''""'' 
and when 1 come to the fourth Figure, on "" "'"' 
the right of the Quill, I fet its ProduS down, and all the 
reft onwards, obferving when I come to the faid ;th Place 
to make the [.] and the Produfl is 2.4*57 : Then I re- 
move the Quill into the fourth Place of the Radix (be- 
caufe t ftands there in the whole Number) and multi- 
ply by 1 (ever obferving puncr ually the lalt Rulej and 
theProdufl is.0273 i 'ben o in the third place makes 
nothing, for 5 in the fecond place (putting the Quill there) 
the Produais.0013 : and for 5 in the firit Place the Pro- 
duft is .cooi : (placing them ever in the Order you fee) 
I add them together (never fetting but three Decimals 
down) and find their Sum 2.494, and its Value thus. 

If any thing is to the left of the [.] it's Pounds (/. 2) 
the firft Figure to the right of the [.] doubled is Shil- 
lings (8 s) : from the fecond Figure take 5 if you can (if 
you cannot its whole is Tens) and make the Shillings one 
more (9): the Remainder (4) in the fecond place, is 
Tens, which added to the third (as Units) is Farthings 
(44 Farthings) : for every 20 in that put away 1 (44 Far- 
things put away 2 is 42 Farthings) : the Remainder 
brought into Pence (torff) compleats the Anfwer (/. 2. 
S-i°(.) 

ContraBion.J A Cypher or Cyphers (having no Figure 
Jn r? R ' sht J ma y be cancelled ([ have noted them with 
=.Dafh) multiplying the real Figures one into another ; 
but obfervc that the Figures by which you ate to multi- 
ply the Radix, are to be ufed as if every cancelled Cy- 
pher flood before them. In Example 2. the 3905 is ufed 
like and in reality is 59050. In Example 3. five o's are 
cancelled, therefore I ufe 12 lilce 1200000, putting the 
Quill for the 2 in the 5th Place in the Radix, and, for 
brevity's-fake, multiply by 12 ot once. 

Any annual Sum given, to find what that is per Day ; 
ever imagine two o's putto the Right of it, then multiply 
the Radix by it, and it's done. 

Remark.] (i.J If Cyphers be added to the Numeratof 
of the Vulgar Fraaion, and that Dividend be divided by 
the Denominator, the Radix may be increafed to any 
Number of Places. 

(2.) If the Radix be multiplied by 3, 4, 5, f, &c. it 
will be a Radix for 3, 4, 5, 5, S?r. per cent, and fave the 
trouble of always multiplying by the Rate. 



1.059 Anfw. /.i ■ 1 ■ a» r INTERJECTION, in Grammar, is an ExprefGon u- 
' ' ied »o denote fome Hidden Motion or Paffion of the Mind; 



EXAMPLE 3. 
Intereft of 5000 /. for 5o Days at /.4- per cent, per ami. 

6"'. : 



32. 875 Anfw./. 32: 17 : 5 J 

EXAMPLE 4. 
Intereft of /. 800 for 1 2 5 Days at /. 6 per cent, per am 



15.438 Anfw. I.js -. 8:9 J. 

Any Annual Sum given, to find what that is fr Day. 
EXAMPLE 5. 
1. 154 per ann. what is that per Day ' 
•1739 
.1543 
iop 

j. i. 

.449 Anfw. 8 : 11 J 



asoi thai i£c. As -the greatett part of the ExprefTions 
uied on thefe occafions, are taken from Nature alone ; 
the real lmerjeBioxs in moft Languages are Monofyllables. 
And as all Nations agree in thofe natural Paflions, fo do 
they agree in the Signs and Indications of them; as of 
Love, Mirth, &c. Some deny the Interjettions to be 
Words, or any part of Speech, and make them mere na- 
tutal Signs of the Motions or Paflions of the Mind, ex- 
prefs'd by thefe inatticulate Sounds, feveral whereof, 
Brutes have in common with us. But as thefe are Paf- 
fions, and muft be reprefented in Difcourfe, the Interjec- 
tion has a good Foundation in Nature, and is a neceffary 
Part of Speech. The Greeks confound their Interjettions 
with Adverbs, and the Hebrews confound them with their 
Adverbs and Prepofitions, calling them all by the general 
Name Particle. 

INTERIM: A Term borrow'd from the Latin, figni- 
fying in the mean time. Charles the Vth was the firft who 
brought it into ufe, in order to cempofe the Difturbances 
of Germany. It was a kind of Ordonnance or Regulation 
to beobferv'd in the Empire, with regard to (the Articles 
of Religion then controverted, till "fuch time as they 
fhould be determin'd by a Council ; and was therefore 
call'd Interim. It was faid to have been drawn up by two 
Catholics and a Proteflant. But as it retain' d moft of the 
Doctrines and Ceremonies of the Romanifts, excepting that 
of Marriage, which was allow'd to Priefts, and Commu- 
nion, which was adminifter'd to the Laity under both 
Kinds ; moft of the Proteftants reje&ed it : thofe who ad- 
mitted it, were nick-named Interimifts or AcUapbarifts : In- 
deed the Interim equally difgufted both Parties, the Pro- 
teftants and Catholics. Befides this, there were two other 

Interim s 
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interims made 3 the one call'd the Interim of Letyfic; the 
other made by the Divines of Tranconia, who refuting to 
accept the two former, made another for themfelves. 

INTERLINEATION, fomething inferted between 
two Lines. 

INTERLOCUTORY ORDER, is that which decides 
not the Caufe, but only fettles fome intervening Matter 
relating to the Caufc b as where an Order is made by Mo- 
tion in Chancery, for the Plaintiff to have an Injunction, 
to quit his Poffcifion till the hearing of the Caufe : This, 
or any other Such Order, not being final, is interlocutory, 

INTERLOPE, is to intercept or difturb the Traffic 
of a Company; to take up a new Trade or Employment, 
to the prejudice of thole who were brought up in it : 
And Interlopers arc properly thofe, who without due Au- 
thority hinder the Trade of a Company or Corporation 
lawfully eftablim'd, by dealing in the fame way. 

INTERLUCATION, in Husbandry, is a letting in of 
Light between, by lopping, or cutting away of Boughs. 

INTERLUDE, an Entertainment exhibited on the 
Theatre between the Acts of a Play ; to amufe the Specta- 
tors while the Actors take breath, and miff their Drefs 5 or 
to give time for changing the Scenesand Decorations. Thefe 
Interludes n^uOiWy coniift of Songs, Dances, Feats of Activity, 
Conforts of Mufic, l$c. In the antient Tragedy, the Cho- 
rus fung the Interlude*, to ihew the Intervals between the 
Acts. Arijhtle and Horace give it for a Rule, that the In- 
terludes fhould confift of Songs built on the principal Parts 
of the Drama : But fince the Chorus has been laid down, 
Dancers, Buffoons, <£c. ordinarily furnifh the Interludes. 

INTERMEDIATE, fomething betwixt two. It is u- 
fually underitood of the Space of Time elapfed from any 
certain Point to any other. 

INTERMEWING, in Falconry, is an Hawk's Mewi^ 
from the firft Change of her Coat till fhe turn white. 

INTERMITTENT fignifies a Ccfl'ation of any parti- 
cular Action for fome time, and that Time is called the 
Interval; Thus Fevers which go off, and foon return a- 
gain, as alfo any other Diilempers, are called Intermittens 
in opposition to thofe which are always continued j and a 
Pulfe which after fo many Strokes, {lops, or lofes one in 
its due time, is call'd an intermitting Pulfe. With regard 
to this it has been obferved, that as often as the Ventri- 
cle is much inflated with Wind, the Nervus or Tlexus Car- 
xliacus at its Orifice mull: fuffer a Contraction, which being 
continued to the Heart, will occafion a Twitching ; and 
this, as it is more or lefs violent, will produce a fimple 
Intermifllon of Pulfe, or a real Palpitation of the Heart. 

INTERNAL ANGLES, are all Angles made by the 
Sides of any right-lin'd Figure within : alfo the two Angles 
between the parallel Lines on 
each fide the crufling Line, as 
and d, c and c in the Figure are 
call'd the two internal Angles y and 
are always equal to two right 
ones. The Angles c and d are alfo 
called internal and oppofite An- 
gles in refpect of a and b. The 
Sum of all the internal singles 
of any right-lin'd Figure, is e- 
qual to twice as many right 
Angles as the Figure hath Sides, 
except 4. For fince every fuch 
Figure from a Point taken with- 
in it, can be divided into as 
many Triangles as it hath Sides, 
and fince the Sum of the 
Angles of each Triangle is 
equal to z right Angles (32, 
Trop.i.Eucl.) that will make 
twice as many Angles as the 
Figure hath Sides 5 from 
which Sum take away 
all thofe Angles about 
the Point c, which (by 13. 
Trof. 1. End.) are equal to 
4 right Angles, wherefore 
the remaining Sum of all 
the internal Angles is equal to twice as many right Angles. 
as the Figure hath Sides, except 4. 

INTERNODII, in Botany, are thofe little Spaces con- 
tamed between any two Knots or Joints of the Stalk of a 
Plant ; and in Anatomy, the Extenfores Follich, which fee, 
are alfo fo called. 

INTEROSSEI MANUS, are the Mufcles which move 
™e fingers, thus called from their Situation, as being 
contained between the Spaces of the Bones of the MetZ 
carjms: Some reckon fix of them, and others eight ; the 
2Ll £« , bctween ^ Spaces thefe Bones leave to- 
wards the Palm of the Hand, and they are called the in- 
ternal Interofei, arifing from the upper part of the Bones 
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of the Metacarpus pext the Carpus; and being inferted on 
the internal Sides, of the firft Bones of the Pincers with 
the Lumbneales, they are the JdduBores Dipiontm, for they 
bring the Fingers to the Thumb. The other half are con- 
tained in the Spaces that the Bones of the Metacarpus 
eave on the Back of the Hand ; they rife from the upper 
Part of the Bones of the Metacarpus, next the Carpus, and 
are inferred on the external Sides of the firlt Bones 
of the Fingers ; and thefe are the MduSores Digitorum, for 
they draw the Fingers from the Thumb. 

Interoffei Pedis, the Mufcles which move the Toes ; in 
Number, tJfe, Origin, and Infertion, they anfwer exaftly 
to thole of the Hand. See Interoffei Mams. 

INTERPOLATION, a Term ufed by the Critics in 
ipeakmg of antient Writings and Manufcripts, to which 
fome fpurious Additions or Alterations have been fince 
made. For the afcertaining an Interpolation, P. Ruinart 
gives us the five following Rules, i. That the Piece fup- 
pofed to be interpolated appear to have all the Antiquity 
it pretends to. 2. That there be good Proofs that it 
has been interpolated. 3. That the fuppofed Interpola- 
tions agree to the Time of the Interpolator. 4. That the 
Interpolations don't touch the Foundation of the Work, be 
not too frequent, nor entirely disfigure the Piece. 5. That 
the Reftitution made, agree perfectly to the reft of the 
Work. 




INTERPOSITION, the Situation of a Body between 
two others hiding them, or preventing their Action." 
Thus the Eelipfe of the Sun is occafion'd by an Interpofi- 
tianoi the Moon between the Sun and us 5 and that of 
the Moon by the Interfofuion of the Earth between the 
Sun and Moon. 

INTERPRETER, aPerfon who explains theThoughts, 
Words, or Writings of fome others, which before were 
unintelligible. The word Interpret, according to Ifidore, 
is compofed of the Prepofition inter and partes, as fignify- 
ing a Perfon in the middle betwixt two Parties, to make 
them mutually underftand each other's Thoughts. O- 
thers derive it from inter and prxs, i. e. Fidejuffbr, a Perfon 
who cautions another. 

There have been great Debates about interpreting the 
Scripture : The Romanilis contend, that it belongs abfo- 
lutely to the Church, adding, that where fhe is filent, 
Reafon may be cor.fulted ; but where the fpeaks, Reafon 
is to be difregarded. The Proteftants generally allow 
Reafon the Sovereign Judge in the Cafe; tho fome a- 
mong them have a ftrong regard to Synods and others 
to the Authority of the Primitive Fathers. Laftly, others 
have recourfe to the Spirit within every Perfon to inter- 
pret for them. Which is what Bocbart calls J.niJl%is ra 

isl'zO[J^t\os. 

INTERREGNUM, the Time during which a Throne 
is vacant, or a Kingdom without a Head. In Hereditary 
Kingdoms there are no Interregnums, at lead they are very 
rare. In Elective Kingdoms, the Interregnums are ex- 
tremely liable to Factions and Diforders. In Germany 
the Emperors have loft the greatett part of their Domi- 
nions during the Interregnums. 

INTERREX, a Magillrate who governs during an 
Interregnum, or in the Interval between the Death of a 
Monarch, and the Election or Inauguration of his Succef- 
fof. This Magiflrature was eftablifVd in old Rome, 
and was almoft as antient as the City itfelf After the 
Death of Romulus there was an Interregnum of a Year du- 
ring which the Senators were each Interrex in their 'turn, 
five Days a-piece. After the Eftablifhment of Confuls 
and a Commonwealth, tho there were no Kings, yet the 
Name and Function of Interrex was ftill preserved. For 
when the Magistrates were abfent, or there was any ir- 
regularity in their Eleflion, or they had abdicated, fo 
that the Comitia could not be held, provided they were 
unwilling to create a Diaator, they made an Interrex, 
whofe Office and Authority was to laft five Days ; after 
which they made another. To the Interrex was delegated 
all the Regal and Confular Authority, and he perform'd 
all their Functions. He affembled the Senate, held Co- 
mitia or Courts, took care the Election of Magiftrates was 
according to the Rules. Indeed, at firft it was not the 
Cuftom for the Interrex to hold Comitia ; at leaf! we have 
no Inftance of it in the antient Roman Hiftory. The Pa- 
trick alone had the Right of electing an Interrex. This 
Office fell with the Republic, when the Emperors made 
themfelves Mafters of every thing. 

INTERROGATE, a Judiciary Act, performed by & 
Judge or Commiflioner deputed to examine or queftion ti 
Party ; who firft gives his Oath that he will anfwer 
truly to every thing he is interrogated. 

INTERROGATION is a Figure in Rhetoric, in 
which the Paflion of the Speaker introduceth a thing 
by way of Queftion, to make its Truth more confpi- 
Suoiis. It is a kind of Apoftrophe which the Speaker 

make; 
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makes to him felt" 5 and it muft be own'd, that this Figure 
adds an uncommon Brisknefs, Action and Force to Dif- 
courfe. 

Interrogation, in Grammar, is a Point which fcrves to 
diftinguifh fuch Farts of a Difcourfe, where the Author 
fpeaks as if he were asking Queftions. Its Form is this ? 

INTERRUPTION, is the fume with Disjunction of 
Proportion in Geometry, it is noted thus (: ■■) and figni- 
fieth the breaking off of the Ratio in the middle of four 
disjunct or difcrete Proportionals, as A : B :: C : Dj that 
is, as A is to B io is C to D. 

Intei nftlon is alfo a Figure in Rhetoric, wherein a Per- 
fon breaks off his Difcourfe fuddenly, to fliew fome Paf- 
ilon. 

INTERSECTION, in Mathematics, fignifies the Point 
or Line wherein two Lines or two Planes cut each other. 
Thus wc fay, that the mutual Int'erfeUion of two Planes is 
a Right Line. The Centre of a Circle is in the Interjec- 
tion of two Diameters. The Central Point of a regu- 
lar or irregular Figure of four Sides is the Point of Inter- 
feron of the two Diagonals. The Equinox happens when 
the Sun is in the Interjection of the Equator and Ecliptic. 

INTERSOILING, in Husbandry, is laying one kind 
of Soil or Mould upon another 5 as Clay on Sand, Sand 
on Earth, &c. 

INTERSPINALES COLLI, the Name of five Pair 
of finall Mufcles difcover'd by Mr. Cozuper ■■> and by him 
fo call'd from their Pofition. Theyarile from each dou- 
ble Proccis of the Spine of the Neck, and run from the 
upper one to the next below, into which they are inferred. 
They fcrve to approximate and draw together the Vertebra 
of the Neck, and are more elpecially proper to this Part, 
as having both Origin and Infertion in it. 

INTERSTELLAR, is a Word ufed by fome Authors 
to exprefs thofe Parts of the Univerfe that are without 
and beyond our Solar Syfiem ; in which are fuppofed to 
be fevcral other Syllcms of Planets moving round the 
fixed Stars as the Centers of their refpective Motions : 
And if it be true, as it is not improbable, That each fixed 
Star is thus a Sun to fome habitable Orbs, that move 
round it, the Interftetiar World will be infinitely the grea- 
ter part of the Univerfe. 

INTERT1ES, or 1NTERDUCES, in Architecture, 
arc thofe fmall Pieces of Timber that lie horizontally be- 
twixt the Summers, or betwixt them and the Sell or 
Kefon. 

INTERTRANSYERSALES COLLI : Certain Muf- 
cles between the tranfverfe Proceffes of the Vertebra of 
the Neck, of the fame Size and Figure with the Interfpi- 
vales, and obferved by the fame Author. Sec Pbilojvph. 
TranfaB. vol. 2:1. f. 192. 

INTERVAL, the Diflance or Space between two Ex- 
tremes, either of Time or Place. The Word comes from 
the Latin Jntervalkm, which, according to Ijidorc, fignifies 
the Space inter Foffam {$ Mumm, between the Ditch and 
the Wall. Others fay, that the Slakes or Piles, driven 
into the Ground in the antient Roman Bulwarks, were cal- 
led Va.Ua, 'and the Intcrfticcs or Vacancy between them 
Jnter-vaUa. 

INTERVAL, in Mufic, is the Difference between two 
Sounds in rcinect of Acute and Grave, or that imaginary 
Space terminated by two Sounds differing m Acutenefs 
or Gravity. When two or more Sounds are compared in 
this Relation, they are either equal or unequal in the 
Degree of Tune. Such as are equal are call'd Unifons, 
with regard to each other, as having one Tune -, the other 
being at a diflance from each other, conflitute what we 
call an Interval in Mufic, which is properly the Ditfance 
in Tune between two Sounds. Intervals are dillinguiih'd 
into Simple and Compound. A fimple Interval is without 
Parts or Divifion, a Compound con lifts of fevcral lcfTer 
Intervals. But this DHiinclion regards Practice only, 
becaufe there is really no fuch thing as a leafl Interval. 
Befides, by a fimple Interval is not meant here the leafl 
praclifed, but fuch as tho it were equal to two or more 
Idler which are in ufe, yet when we would make a Sound 
move fo far up or down, we always pafs immediately 
from one of its Terms to the other. What is meant then 
by a compound Interval, will be very plain : It is fuch, 
whofe Terms are in Practice taken either in immediate Suc- 
ceflion," or fuch where the Sound is made to rife and fall 
from the one to the other, by touching fome intermediate 
Degrees ; fo that the whole becomes a Competition of all 
the Intervals from one Extreme to the other. What we 
here call a fimple Interval, the Antients call'd a Viaflem, 
and the Compound they call'd a Syfiem. Each of thefe has 
Differences; even of the Simple there are fome greater, 
and others lefs : bur they are always Difcord ; but of the 
Compound or Syfiem, fome are Concord, others Difcord. 
Unifons, 'tis plain, cannot pofftbly have any Variety 5 for 
where there is no difference, as in Unifonance, which 
flows from a Relation of Equality, 'tis plain there can be 



no Diftinflion : Unifons therefore muft all be Concords. 
But an Interval depending on a Difference of Tune, or a 
Relation of Inequality, admits of Variety ; and fo the 
Terms of every Interval, according to their particular Re- 
lation or Difference, make either Concord or Difcord. 
Some indeed have retrained the word Concord to Inter- 
vals, making it include a Difference in Tune, but this is 
precarious; for as the word Concord fignifies an Agree- 
ment of Sounds, 'tis certainly applicable to Unifons in the 
fir ft Degree : Intervals, 'tis plain, may differ in Magni- 
tude, and there may be an infinite Variety according to 
the poftible Degrees of Tunc ; for there is no Difference 
fo great or little, but a greater or a lefs may poflibly be 
conceived. 'Tis true, with regard to Practice, there arc 
Limits which are the greateft and leaft Intervals our Ears 
are Judges of, and which may be actually produced by 
Voice or Inflrument. 

The Degrees of Tune are proportional to the Num- 
bers of Vibrations of the fonorous Body in a given Time* 
or the Velocity of their Cottffes and Recourfes. Now 
thefe Differences in Tune conflitute, as has been already 
faid, the Intervals in Mufic ; thefe therefore .muft be 
greater or lefs, as the Differences are 5 and 'tis the 
Quantity of thefe, which is the Subject of the Mathe- 
matical Part of Mufic. Thofe Intervals are meafured 
not in the fimple Differences or Arithmetical Ratio's of 
the Numbers exprefling the Lengths or Vibrations, but 
in their Geometric Ratio's j fo that the fame Inter- 
val depends on the fame Geometrical Ratio, and vice 
vcrfi. It is however to be obferved, that in comparing 
the Equality of Intervals, the Ratio's expreffmg them mutt 
be all of one Species j otherwife this Abfurdity will fol- 
low, that the fame two Sounds may make different Inter- 
vals. To defcribe the particular Methods of mcafuring 
the Inequality of Intervals, would be too tedious : this 
one Rule may be obferved, that, to determine in general*, 
which of two or snore Intervals' are the greateft, take all 
the Ratio's as proper Fractions, and the leaft Fraction will 
be the greateft Interval. 

The Antients were extremely divided about the mea- 
furing of Intervals. Pythagoras and his Followers meafur'd 
them by the Ratio's of Numbers. They fuppofed the 
Differences of Gravity and Acutenefs to depend on the 
different Velocities of the Motion that caufes Sound 5 and 
thought, therefore, that they could only be accurately mea- 
fured by the Ratio's of thofe Velocities. Which Ratio's 
were fir ft investigated by Pythagoras, on occafion of his 
patting by a Smith's Shop, and obferving a Concord be- 
twixt the Sounds of Hammers flriking on the Anvil. 
jirijloxems oppofed this. He thought Rcafon and Ma- 
thematics had nothing to do in the cafe, and that Senfe 
was the only Judge in the Difpute 5 the other being too 
fubtile to be of any ufe. He therefore determined the 
Sve, 5th, and 4th, which are the moll fimple. Concords, 
by die Ear; and by the Difference of the 4th and 5th, 
he found out the Tone.- which once fettled as an Interval 
the Ear could judge of, he pretended to meafurc every 
Interval bv various Additions and Subftraclicns made -of 
rhefe mentioned one with another: But this Method is 
very inaccurate. Ptolemy keeps a middle Courfc betwixt 
the two . He finds fault with the one for defpifing Rea- 
fon, and with the other for excluding Senfe ; and fhews 
how thefe two may mutually affift each other in this 
Matter. See Tone, &c. 

INTESTATE, a Perfon who dies without making a. 
Will. An Heir ab Intefiato, is a Perfon who inherits an 
Eftatc by fome other Right, than that of Will or Tefta- 
ment. Heretofore, thofe who died Inteftate, were held 
infamous, and accurfed ; in regard, by the Canons of fe- 
vcral Councils, every Perfon was injoin'd to bequeath a 
part of his Eflate (and Matthew Paris fays it was at leaft 
to be a tenth part) to the Church, for the Safety of his 
Soul j which, a Perfon who neglected to make aWill, and 
to leave this Legacy to the Church, wasjudg'd to hi 
abandon'd. Several Councils took on them to comma., 
the Priefls to follicite dying Perfons to be charitable — 
the Church j and this they did fo carneftly, that Abfolu- 
tion and the Viaticum were denied to thofe whom they 
could not prevail on j fo that they made no difference 
between thefe Intcftates and Sclf-Murdercrs : and they were 
alike denied ChrifKan Eurial. Du Cange adds, that all 
who died without Abfolution, without'recciving the Vi- 
aticum* and without leaving Alms to the Church (even 
tho they died fuddenly) had their Effects feiz'd and con- 
fifcated'to the Ufe of the Church, the BilTiop, $$c. 

In our En^hjh Law there are two kinds of Jnteftatcs- ; 
the one dc faSo, which are thofe who make no Will at all, 
the other de jure, which are thofe who make a Will ; but 
it is null and veld, either from the Executors refuting to 
act, or from fome other Caufe in which he is judg'd to 
die iuteftate. 

INTESTINE 
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INTESTINE MOTION, of tie fart: of thuds. Where 
the attracting Corpufcles of any Fluid are elaftick, they 
mutt neceffarily produce an bueftine Motion ; that is, a vi- 
fible Motion or Change of Place among the minute Parts 
of a fluid Body : and this greater or lefs according to the 
Degrees of their Elasticity, and attractive Forces. For 
two elaltic Particles after meeting will fly from one an- 
other (abstracting the Refinance of the Medium) with 
the fame degree of Velocity, with which they met : But 
when in flying back from one another, they approach other 
Particles, their Velocity will be increafed. See Elafticity 
and Fermentation. 

INTESTIN ES, in Anatomy, are the fame with what we 
ordinarily call the Guts or Bowels. Thefe feem to be no- 
thing but a Continuation of the Stomach, confitKng of the 
fame Number of Coats, and fabricated in the fame manner; 
they are protended with various Circumvolutions and Inflex- 
ions to the /,tms, thro' which they difcharge the excremen- 
titious part of their Contents out of the body. They are, 
when feparated from the Mefentery, to which they are all 
along connected^ of a very great Length, ordinarily about 
fix times as long as the Perfons whofe they were. And tho 
they feem to be but one continued Channel or Fiftula, 
yet becaufe in feveral Parts their Magnitude, Figure, and 
Thickncfs are different, they are in general divided into 
the thick and thin, and theft again are each of them fub- 
divided into three ; the three thin are called Duodenum, 
Jejunum, and Ileum ; and the thick Geam, Colon, and 
ReBum. They have all of them in common a kind of 
Vermicular Motion, which, beginning at the Stomach, 
is propagated downwards, and is called the Periftaltic Mo- 
tion. To facilitate that, they are generally lubricated 
with a great deal of fat, especially the thick ones, whofe 
Surface being fomewhat more uneven, and the Contents 
lefs fluid than thofe of the thin, they need fomewhat 
more to make them Hide eafy. 

Thefirftof the rhin Guts iscalled Duodenum, and rea- 
ches from the right Orifice of the Stomach, as far as the 
Vertebrx of the Back on the left Side, where, at the firlt 
Angle made by the Inteftik/Ss it ends, which is about 12 
Inches, from which Meafure it feems to have taken its 
Name. This Meafure however is far from being very 
exact, as being much too largely computed. Into this 
Gut the Gall-Duet and Pancreatic- Duct empty themfelves, 
and their feveral Liquors mix with the Chyle. The next 
lmeftine is the Jejunum, fo called, becaufe it is generally 
found more empty than therell ; which may beoccafioned 
partly by the Fluidity of the Chyle, which is greater in 
this lmeftine than in any of thofe that follow it ; and 
partly by its Capacity, being fomewhat larger than that 
of the Duodenum, and therefore it gives a freer PafTage, 
and perhaps alio the Irritation of this Gut thro' the Acri- 
mony of the Bile, which is difcharged upon the Inteftines 
alittle before the beginning of this'' Gut, may contribute 
fomething towards accelerating the PafTage of the Con- 
tents. However, it may feem Sufficient, that thro' the oreat 
Number of Lacteals, with which this Gut abounds more 
than any other, the Defcent of the Contents, which are 
here deprived of the mofl fluid Parts, Should in the reft be 
more iluggifh, by reafon of their greater Confiitencc. 
This Intepme is allowed to pofTcfs almolt the whole Um- 
bilical Region, and its Length is generally computed to 
be about twelve or thirteen Hands breadth. The Ileum 
which is the third lmeftine, is fituatcd below the Navel] 
and fills the Ilia with its numerous Folds and Convolutions. 
It is the longefl of all the Inteflines, being efteemed to 
be one and twenty Hands long : But thefe Eltimates are 
fomewhat arbitrary, becaufe it is not exaflly fettled a- 
mong Anatomifts, where the Jejunum ends, or the Ileum 
begins ; neither is it eafy or ncceffary to do it. In both 
this and the preceding lmeftine, the Inner Tunic is much 
corrugated, the loofe Folds of which have been thought 
to do in fome meafure the Office of Valves, and have 
therefore by Authors been called VahuU Connhentes ; which 
are framed, as in the Stomach, only by the inner Coat 
being larger than the outward. 

Next follow the thick Inteftines, the firft of which is 
called the Cxcum, which has a lateral Infertion into the 
upper end of the Colon, and is not perforated at its other 
Extremity, but hangs to it like the Finger of a Glove, 
and is about three orfour Inches long. The true Ufe of 
this part is not yet determined, and' fome late Anatomifls 
have thought that the Name likewife is miflaken, not al- 
lowing this to be the Qtam of the Anticnts, which they 
imagined to be that thick globous part of the Colo,,, which 
is immediately appended to the Ileum, and therefore rhey 
have given this part the Name of Affendimla Vermiform',;. 
This Cecum, or Appendix, is proportionably bigger in In- 
fants than Adults, and in many other Animals even fmal- 
Jerthan in Men, and is, at the unperforated Extremity 
Ulghtly connected ,o the right Kidney. The next of the 
thick Inseftmesis theCb/oa, which is much the largeit, and 



mofl capacious of them all. It begins with the Uc,m. 
and is with that connected to the right Kidney. Thence 
with a winding Courfe it proceeds towards the Liver, 
where it is fometimes tied to the Gall-Bladder, and by 
that tinged with yellow. p> om tl)e L iver it runs a-crofs 
under the Bottom of the Stomach, where it is by very 
fine turn Membranes faitned to the Spleen, and marches 
over the left Kidney, where its Cavity is fometimes very 
much ftreightned and defending f„ ,0 the bottom of 
the OjSto<», and from thence returning to the upper part 
of the Os Sacrum and there making the Figure of a Cir- 
cumflex, it ends in the ReBum. At the Entrance of the 
Ileum into this Gut is placed a Valve, formed out of the 
1 reduction of the inward Coat of the Ileum, which like 
the Finger of a Glove, when its Extremity is cut oft", 
hangs loofe in the Cavity of the Colon, by which means 
it ftops the return of the Excrements, tho' fometimes as 
m Inversions ot the Periftaltic Motion, it proves not fuf- 
ficient for that Ufe. It has a great many CelluU, or, as 
it were, diftmct Cavities, framed by a Coarftation of the 
Gut by two Ligaments, or Bundles of membranous flefhy 
Fibres, about half a Finger broad, each running on either 
fide the Gut oppofite to each other, the whole Length of 
it, and as it wete girting it in at certain Diflances, there- 
by making it referable a Glafs Incorporator, ufed in 
mixing Oil and Vinegar. The next and lalt of the In- 
teftines is the ReBum, which reaches from the Os Sacrum to 
the Amis, and is plain without Cells. It is fall tied to the 
Offa Sacrum and Coccysris, by means of the Peritoneum, and 
in Men to the Neck of the Bladder of Urine, in Women 
to the FapnaVteri, to which it is Strongly connected by 
a membranous Subflance. That Subflance of the Vttgi- 
na and Inteftine are hardly diftinguiftiable from one ano- 
ther. _ The Length of this Gut Is' ordinarily about a hand's 
Breadth and an half, and its Capacity about the Thick- 
nefs of three Fingers ; its lower end, the Anus, is fur- 
mfhed with three Mufcles, mas; the SpbinBer Ami, and Le- 
vatores Ant 5 which fee. 

There are alfo in the Inteftines, a great Number of 
Glands, which, in the Inteftina tenttia, are gathered 
together in Heaps, as it were like Bunches of Grapes. 
In thefe Inteftines they arc very fmall, and were it not 
for their Coaccrvations, fcarce remarkable. But in 
the Inteftina CraJ/a they are much larger, not gather- 
ed like the others, but difperfed ; and, tho' very nil. 
merous, come under the Denomination of Solitary Glands. 
Thefe Glands difcharge a Liquor into the Inteftines, whe- 
ther ordinarily for any thing more than the Lubrication 
of the Intefth.es, and diluting their Contents, is not cer- 
tain ; tho' thro' thefe feems the grcatelt patt of the 
Difcharge to be made, which, cither upon extraordinary 
Fluxes, or upon the Administration of Cathartics, we 
have frequent Occafion to ubferve. Thefe Inteftines, in 
general, are furnilhcd with Blood from the Mefenteric Ar- 
teries, which is returned by the Meferaic Veins : But the 
Duodenum receives a Branch of an Artery from the Ce- 
liac, which is called Duodena, to which anfwers a Vein 
of the fame Name, that likewife returns the Blood to the 
Porta ; the ReBum receives others, which arc called Hemor- 
rhoids ; the internal from the inferior Mefenteric, and the 
external from theHypogaflric, with Veins corresponding 
of the fame Name, that alfo go to the Porta. Thefe VeS- 
fels fpread the Inteftines with abundance of Ramifications, 
and are frequently diversified in feveral Subjects of the 
fame Species ; much lefs arc they to be depended upon for 
an uniform Appearance in Animals of different kind. The 
Nerves of the Inteftines come fome of them from thofe of 
the Stomach, and fome from the great Mefenteric Plexus, 
which distributes Branches to all the Inteftines. The re- 
maining Vcffels of the Inteftines are the LymphzduBs, 
and Vcnx LaB.es, which fee. 

INTRIGUE, an Affemblage of Events or Circum- 
ftances occurring in an Affair, and perplexing the Perfons 
concerned in it. Trifav.d tells us the word is properly un- 
derstood of Chickens, that have their Feet intangled in 
Hair, and is derived from the Greek \v and Jlei|. 

In this fenfe Intrigue is ufed to Signify the Nodus, or 
Plot of a Play or Romance, or that Point wherein the 
principal Characters are the mofl embaratTed, through 
the Artifice and Opposition of certain Perfons, or the un- 
fortunate falling out of certain Accidents and Circumstan- 
ces. In a Tragedy, Comedy, or Epic Poem, there are 
always two Defigns ; the firii and principal is that of the 
Hero of the Piece ; the fecond contains the Defigns of all 
thofe who oppofe him. Thefe oppofite Caufes produce op- 
pofite Effects, to wit, the Efforts of the Hero for the Exe- 
cution of his Defign, and the Efforts of thole who thwart it. 
As thofe Caufes and Defigns are the beginning of the Ac- 
tion, fo thofe Efforts are the middle, and form a Knot or 
Difficulty, which we call w Intrigue, that makes the greatest 
part of the Poem. Itlafisas longastheMind of the Reader 
or Hearer is fufpended about the Event of thofe oppo- 
Kkkkk fits 
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iitc Efforts ; the Solution or Cataftrophe commences when 
the Knot begins to unravel, and the Difficulties and 
Doubts begin to clear up. The Intrigue of the Iliad is 
twofold 3 the firft comprehends the three Days fighting in 
Jcbill&& Abfencc, and confifts, on the one fide, in the Re- 
finance ot Agamemnon and the Greeks, and on the other 
in the inexorable Temper of Achilles, The Death of Fa- 
troefas unravels this Intrigite, and makes the beginning of 
a fecond. Achilles refolves to be revenged, but Hetlor op- 
pofes his Defign, and this forms the fecond Intrigue, which 
is the laft Day's Battel. In the JEneid there are alfo two 
Intrigues 3 the firft is taken up in the Voyage and Landing 
of JEneas in Italy, the fecond in his Eftablifhment there. 
The Oppofition he met with from Stono, in both thofe Un- 
dertakings, forms the Intrigue. As to the Choice of the 
Intrigue, and the Manner of unravelling it, 'tis certain 
they ought both to fpring naturally from the Ground 
and Subject of the Poem. BoJ/u gives us three Manners of 
forming the Intrigue of a Poem ; the firft is that already 
mentioned ■■, the fecond is taken from the Fable and the 
Defign of the Poet 5 in the third the Intrigue is fo laid, as 
that the Solution follows from it of courfe. See Cata- 
ftrophe. 

INTRINSIC, a Term applied to the inner, real, ge- 
nuine Values, Properties, &c. of any thing, in oppofition 
to their extrinfic, apparent, or popular Values, &c. 

1NTRONATI, the Name of an Academy at Sienna in 
Italy. The Members of this Academy contented them- 
felves, at their firft Inftitution, with e flab liming the fol- 
lowing fix ftiort Laws: (1.) To pray. (2.) To ftudy. 
(5.) To be merry. (4.) To offend no body. (5.) Not to 
credit too lightly. (6.) To let the World talk. 

INTRUSION, in the Canon Law, fignifies the Enjoy- 
ment of a Benefice, or the Exerrife of an Office, with- 
out a good Title to it. Intrusion difcuialifies the Party from 
ever holding the Benefice. The word is derived from the 
L&tin Verb intruder?, to thruil in, or enter by Force. 

INVALID, a Per fon wounded, maimed, or difabled 
for Action by Age. At Chelfea and Greenwich are magnifi- 
cent Hofpitals, or rather Colleges, built for the Recep- 
tion and Accommodation of Invalids, or Soldiers wore out 
and difabled in the Service. At Paris is a College of the 
fame kind, called ks Invaltdes, which is accounted one of 
the fined Buildings in that City. 

INVECTED, in Heraldry, fignifies the juft Reverfe 
o£ Engrail' dj which fee. 

INVENTION, a Subtilty of Mind, or fomewhat pecu- 
liar in a Man's Genius, which leads him to the Dilcovery of 
things that are new. 

Invention, in Rhetoric, fignifies the finding out, and the 
Choice of Arguments which the Orator is to ufe for the 
proving of his Point, or the moving of his Hearers Paffions, 
Invention, according to Cicero, h the principal Part of Ora- 
tory. He wrote four Books He Inveniione, whereof we have 
but two remaining. This Invention of the Orators cannot, 
according to my Lord Bacon, be properly called Invention 5 
to invent is to difcover things not yet known, not to recol- 
lect thofe that are 5 whereas the Ufe and Office of this 
Rhetorical Invention is only out of the Stock of Know- 
ledge laid up in the Mind, to felect fuch Articles as make 
for 'the purpofe. The fame Author divides this Faculty of 
Invention into two Parts, the one topical, the other promp- 
tuary ; the firft points out the way in which we arc to 
purfue the Argument, the latter only lays up and difpofes 
thjftigs, for which we have frequent occafion in the Mind. 

Invention, in Poetry, is understood of every thing, that 
the Poet adds to the Hiftory of the Subject he has cWeh, 
and of the Turn that he gives it. 

Invention, in Painting, is the Choice which the Painter 
makes of the Ojects that are to enter the Compofition of 
his Piece. D« Vile obferves, that Invention is different 
from Difpofition, and that 'tis thofe two things together 
that form Compofition : For after having made a good 
Ch liceof Objects proper for the Subject, they may be ill— 
difpofed j and then too' the Invention be never fo good, 
the Difpofition or Ordonnance will be faulty, and the 
Piece will difpleafe. Of all the Parts of Painting, Inven- 
tion, doubtlefs, is that which gives the Painter the faireft 
Occafions of fhewina his Genius, his Imagination, and 
good Senfe. l\\.T'ehbien gives the general Name Inven- 
tion to every thing that depends on the Genius of the 
Painter, as the Ordonnance, the Difpofition of the Sub- 
ject, and even the Subject itfelf, when it is new. But 
the Term Invention, taken in this Senfe, is no Term pe- 
culiar to Painting, but agrees alfo to other Arts. In ano- 
ther place M. Felihien diftinguifhes Invention into two 
kinds; to wit, that which arifes immediately from the 
Mind of the Painter, ana that which he borrows from 
fome other. The firft is, when he invents the Subject 
himfelf, and the fecond when he borrows it from Hiftory, 
Fable, £5>c. but he always affixes the fame Idea to In- 
vention. 
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3««/o« d'JImeloveen has written on Onomafticon of In- 
ventions, wherein are /hewn, in an Alphabetical Order, 
the Names of the inventors, and the Time, Place, iyc. 
where they were made. P-tnciroUus has written a Trea- 
tife of old Inventions that are lolt, and new ones that have- 
been made : Polydore Virgil has alfo publilhed fix Books of 
the Inventions of Things. 

INVENTORY, in Law, is a Catalogue or Repertory 
orderly made of all a dead Man's Goods and Chattels, 
prized by four or more credible Men, which every Exe- 
cutor or Adminiilrator is obliged to exhibit to the Ordi- 
nary at fuch time as he fhall appoint. The Ufe of the 
Inventory is borrow'd from the Civil Law, for whereas by 
the Law of the antient Romans, the Heir was obliged to 
anfwer all the Teftator's Debts; by which means, Heri- 
tage fometimes became rather prejudicial than profit- 
able : To obviate this Inconvenience, "jupiitian ordained, 
That if the Heir would firll exhibit a true Inventory of all 
the Tellator's Effects, he fhould be no farther charged 
than to the Value of the Inventory. 

Inventory, in Trade, is a Lift or particular Valuation of 
Goods, ££?{;. 

INVERSE is understood of a manner of working the 
Rule of Three, or of Proportion, that feems to be in- 
verted, or to go backwards. In the Rule of Three di- 
rect, the firft Term is to the fecond, as the third is to the 
fourth ; that is, if the fecond be greater than the third, 
or lefs than the firft, in any Proportion, the fourth is lefs 
than the third in the fame Proportion. But in the Inverfe 
Rule, the fourth Term is as much greater than the third, 
as the fecond is lefs than the firft. In the inverfe Rule, 
therefore, the Proportion is not, as the firft is to the fe- 
cond, fo is the third to the fourth ; but as the fourth is to 
the firft, fo is the fecond to the third. For inllance, in 
the Direcf Rule we fay, If three Yards of Tapeftry coft 
twenty Pound, how many will fix coft ? The Anfwer is for- 
ty. IntheJKtcr/eRulewe fay, If twenty Workmen make 
ten Yards in four Days, in how many Days will forty do 
it ? The Anfwer is in two Days. 

INVERSE PROPORTION. See Prof onion. 

INVERSION, an Action, by which any thing is nv 
verted, or turned backwards. Problems in Geometry and 
Arithmetic are often proved by Inverfion, or making a con- 
trary Rule or Demonilration. 

INVERSION, in Grammar, is where the Words of a 
Phrafe are ranged in a manner, not fo natural as they 
might be; forinftance, Of all Vices the moft abomina- 
ble, and that which leaft becomes a Man, is Impurity. 
Here's an Inverfun ; the natural Order is this, The moft 
abominable of all Vices, and that which leaft becomes a 
Man, is Impurity. An hiverfton is not always difagreea- 
ble, but fometimes has a good Effect, and' is ufed with 
Defign. 

INVEST fignifies to confer on any one the Title of 
a Fee, Dignity or Office, or to ratify and confirm what 
has been obtained elfewhere. The Emperor pretends to 
a Right of inverting feveral Princes both in Germany and 
Italy. There was formerly a particular Ceremony for 
the invefting of Biftiops. 

Invejr, in the military Art, fignifies the opening of the 
Siege of a Place, and the incamping an Army round it to 
block up all its Avenues, and to prevent all Ingrefs and 
Egrefs. 'Tis the Cavalry that always begin to inveji a 
Place. The word comes from the Latin in and veftire, to 
clothe. 

Inveji, in Law, fignifies to put in pofTeffion. A Te- 
nant is invejied by giving him a Verge or Rod into his 
Hands, and adminiflring an Oath, which is call'd Invejlinz. 
Others define it thus, Invejiire eft in fmtm Jus aliquem intro- 
ducers, to give Livery of Seifinor Poffeffion. See Inveftitttr:. 

INVESTIGATION properly fignifies the fearching or 
finding any thing out by the Tracks or Prints of the Feet. 
Hence the Mathematicians and Schoolmen, 2?c. came to 
ufe the Term in their refpective Refearches. lnveftigation 
of a Theme is the Art, Method, or Manner of finding the 
Themes in Verbs, that is, the primitive Tenfe, Mode, 
and Perfon of any Verb, far removed from its Source. 
To underftand a Greek Author, 'tis abfolutely necef- 
fary to be well acquainted with the Method of invefti- 
gatinga Theme. This Theme, in the Greek Tongue, is 
the prcfent Tenl'e of the Indicative Mood. Clenard was 
the firft who introduced this Term into Grammar ; ho 
gives theTitleI«?e/?/jrfltio Thematis, to that part where he 
teaches the manner of fin ling whence any Perfon crTenfe 
of a Verb proceeds, and of reducing it to its primitive 
Diction, or of finding its Indicative. 

INVESTITURE is ufed bothforthe Right of invefting 
any one, and the Act of invefting him. This confifts in 
receiving the Faith and Homage, bv which the Valfal 
becomes feized and poffefTed of a Fee by his Lord, Iit- 
vejiiture was antiently performed by a Form of Words, af- 
terwards by the Delivery of fuch things as had the neareft 
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Refcmblance to what was transferred. Thus Land palTed 
by the Delivery of a Turf, and to /hew the Trees were 
transferred at the fame time, a Bough was cut, and deli- 
vered along with it. But in After-times the things by 
which Inveilitures were made, were not fo ftrictly obferved. 
Many were inverted by the Delivery of a Staff, a Glove, a 
Knife, a Piece of a Cloak, of a Strap, and a Girdle, by 
pricking the Thumb, by giving the Keys, a Spit, a Blow, 
a Ring) a Turf, a Bough, a Straw, &c. The lnvejlitim 
of a Kingdom, or Lord/hip, was performed by a Stan- 
dard, a Banner, a Cap, a Sword, a Bow, Arrow*, Spurs, 
iSc. The Symbols were fometimes preferved in the Re- 
positories of the Houfes, and were annexed to the Titles. 

hivejtitttre was alfo ufed with regard to fpiritual Be- 
nefices. This was frequently performed by delivering 
the Crufierand Paftoral Ring. The Kings of England 
and France, the Emperors of Germany, &c. had formerly 
this Right : fo that on the Death of a Prelate, his Clergy 
fent the Crofier, £$c. to their Sovereign, to be ufed at 
the Ceremony of inverting his Succeffor. The firft who 
difputed this Privilege with them, was Gregory VI. Grego- 
ry VII. did it to fome purpofe ; he excommunicated the 
Emperor Henry IV. and forbad all Ecclefiaftics, under 
pain of Excommunication, to receive the Inveftiture at the 
hands of Secular Princes. Pafchal II. however, was ob- 
liged to confirm Henry V. in the Right of giving luvefti- 
tures ; but repenting what he had done, he excommuni- 
cated him, and reduced him to aNeceflity of begging Ab- 
folution. At length that Emperor was obliged, by'Pope 
Gelafus II. folemnly to renounce all Investitures and Elec- 
tions. In antient Authors we meet with eighty different 
Forms of Investiture. 

INVOCATION, an Action by which we adore Gori, 
and call on him for his Affiance. The Romanijh alfo prac- 
tifc Invocation of Saints, begging them to intercede with God 
in their behalf. This is one of the grand Articles of 
Difpute between the Romanijts and the Reformed. 

Invocation, in Poetry, is an Addrefs which the Poet 
makes at the beginning of his Work, wherein he calls for 
the Amllance of fome God, particularly of his Mufe, or 
the Divinity of Poetry. This part is abfolutely neceffary 
in an Epic Poem, in regard the Poet relates things which 
he could not be fuppofed to know, unlefs fome Deity in- 
fpired him. Befides, this ferves his Readers as an Ex- 
ample of Piety and Devotion, which is the Foundation of 
his whole Work. To thefe it may be added, that the 
Gods themfelves are to have a part in the Action, and 'tis 
not decent he fhould fet them to work, without full ask- 
ing them leave. Indeed in the Courfe of an Epic Poem, 
there are ufually feveraj Invocations, particularly where 
any thing extraordinary or miraculous comes to be re- 
lated : as when Virgil defcribes the Metamorphtfis of 
JEneas's Fleet into Sea-Nymphs ; but the firft Invocation is 
always the mod confiderable. 

In the Invocation, Soffit confiders two things ; the firft is 
what the Poet requefts, the fecond to what Deity he ad- 
dreffes his Requeft. As to the firft, Homer has joined 
the Invocation fo clofely to the Propofition, that he feems 
to invoke his Mufe for the whole Work. Virgil, on the 
contrary, only requefts his Mufe to furnifh him with a 
part of his Subject, and even mentions what particular 
Part it is he deftres. After propofing his Matter in all its 
Extent, he begs the Mufe to acquaint him with the Caufe 
of it. As to the Deity invoked, the fame Author ob- 
ferves, that it muft always be, either the Divinity that 
prefides over Poetry in general, or that which prefides 
over the particular Subjeft of this Work. Ovid's Invoca- 
tion, mhisMaamorfhofes, is of this latter kind, and fo is 
that of Lucretius, thofe of Homer and Virgil are of the for- 
mer kind ; they only invoke the Mules, and thus they 
oiftinguifh between the Divinities who prefide over Poe- 
try, and thofe who prefide over the Adions of the Poem, 
and who have Parts in it. By the way, it may be ob- 
ferved, that the Deities invoked are not looked on, even 
by the Poets themfelves, as Divine Perfonages, whence 
they expect any real Affiftance. Under the Name of 
Muie^ they w.fti f or the Genius of Poetry, and for all the 
Conditions and Circumftancesneceflary for the Execution 
of their Defign. Thefe are mere Allegories, or Manners 
of expreffing themfelves poetically ; juft as when they 
make Gods of Sleep, of Reft, Fame, and other natural 
and moral Things. Thus the Mufe s come to be of all Ages 
Countries, and Religions ; there are Pagan, Christian, 
Greek, Latin, and Entlifi Mufes. 

INVOLUTION, a Term in Algebra fignifving the 
railing of any Quantity from its Root to any Height af- 
itgn d. Suppofe, for inftance, a + b wete to be fquared 
or railed to its fecond Power; we fay, imohe a 4- b ; that 
is multiply ,t into itfelf, and it will produce aa+za 
L If I, o ° f:lm , e Q?*"«7- And if it be involved again, 
or ri that Square be multiplied by the Root, the Cube or 
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third Power will be produced, via, aaa+^abA-Ma+bll. 
oee Evolution. ' = ' 

INVOICE: A particular Account of Commodities, 
Cuftom, liovifion, Charges, £i? c . fent by a Merchant to 
to I* ™ r T , 1 :,,^ er P 0:,dent in mother Country. 

JOACHIM1TES = The Name of a Seft the Fol- 
lowers of Joachim, Abbot of Flora in Calabria, who was 
eftcemed a Prophet while he lived, and left, at his Death, 
leveral Books of Prophecies, befides other Works. In 
tat 5, he and his Works were condemn'd together by the 
Council of theL« e ,- OT ,and by the Council oiZtrks in 1160. 
It feems they were particularly fond of certain Ternaries. 
The father, faid they, operated from the Beginning till 
the Coming of the Son ; the Son from that time to theirs, 
■viz. the Tear 12S0. and the Holy Spirit then took it up, and 
was to operate in his turn. They divided every thino that 
related to Men, Time, Doclrine, and Manner of Living, 
into three Claffes or States, according to the three Perfons 
in the Innity; every one of which'States either had al- 
ready, or was hereafter to fucceed in its turn: and hence 
they call d their Divifions Ternaries. The firft Ternary 
was that of Men. This comprehended three States or 
Orders of Men; the firft State was that of married Peo- 
ple which had lafted, according to them, the whole Pe- 
riod of the Father; that is, the time of the Old Tefta- 
The fecond was that of Clerks, which lafted during 



— _„ .„„ ul ^tuis, wnicn laltea during 

he time of the Son : The third was that of Monks, 
wherein was to be an uncommon Effufion of Grace, by 
the Holy Spirit. The fecond Ternary was that of Doc- 
trine, which they divided alfo into three : The Old Tefta- 
rnent winch they attributed to the Father; the New, 
which they attributed to the Son; and the Everlafting 
Gofpel, which they attributed to the Holy Spirit. In the 
Ternary of Time, they gave all the Time clapfcd from 
the Beginning of the World till the Coming ofthrifl " 
the Father; ,n which Time, faid they, the Spirit of the 
Law of Mojes prevailed They gave to the Son the -1 
learsfromjclus Chart to theirTime; during which the 
Spirit of Grace prevailed. Lartly, the third, which w 
to come, and which they call'd the Time of the greateft 

™T'' W l S S, C H r° y - SpiHt - Another Ternary con 
filled in the Manner of Living. In the firft Tim. V j 

the Father, Men lived according to the f1V ™ Tmffe- 

cond, under the Reign oft. ie Son Men Uv/a ,. j- 

to the Fle/h and the Spirit ; in the thL ,„. ■ I '" S 

laftto the endof theW P orld Ly were t0 ' ifve accord' " 

to the Spirit The Joachimies mainSn^ T* m ' hi 

lad Times all Sacraments and Signs were to ceafe ; and 

TOBMr t0 P PP f ar ° PC t. nly ' a J " d Without a "y Veil."" 1 

JOBBER, a Perfon who undertakes Jolb,, or fmall 
Pieces of Work. In fome Statutes it is ufrj ft, /p r 
who buys and fells Cartel for others " *™ Cm 

JOGHI'S : r Ihe Name of a Sect of HntUP.r ■ 
m the Eaft.^es. They never marry, no t d any mTng 
m private Property; but live on Alms, and pmSul 
ftrange Severities. They are fubiefl to n r p , ", le 
fendfthem from one Colt" r to Mother to pScTVh v 
are properly a kind of penitent Pilgrims, and are fun™ 
fed robe a Branch of the antient Gy mm Z h T fe 
fequent principally fuch Places as are confuted by Jg 
Devotion of the Peop e ; and pretend to live feveral Days 
together without eating or dr inkino Af,„* u ■ ' 

thro a Courfe of Difcipline for a'^^Tim S C 
on themfelves as impeccable, and privilege to L Zt 
thing: upon which they give a Loo P f e t^heir Paffio n J 
and run into all manner of Debaucherv -""ons, 

JOINING OF ISSUE. See/^ie 

JOINT, the Juncture, Articulation, or Affemblage of 
two or more things. Joint, in Architecture, is the Sena 
ration between the Stones which is fill'd ' with «££ 
Plaiftet, or Cement. In Girpenterv i<*c 1oi„ t r.„ c 
the feveral Manners of dffibW^^^fS 
Wood together : Thus we fay, A Dove-tail Jomi &c 

JOINT-RULE. Set Carpenters Joint-it ' &C " 

JfuVT A] Sl s ' inLw i a ' e « k ^» »-««-. 

and hold Lands and Tenements by one Title, pro IndwiK- 
or without Partition Thefe are diftingui/Vd from fole il 
ieveral Tenants, from Parceners and from Tenants in 
Common: Antiently they [were call'd Particles, and not 
Hicredes They mutt jointly plead, and jointly be im- 
pleaded by others; which is common to them and Co- 
parceners. But Joint-Tenants have a fole Ouality of Sur- 
vivorfhip, which Coparceners have not. So that if there 
be two or three Joint-Tenants, and one hath Iffue and 
dies ; then he, or thofe Joint-Tenants that furvive '/hall 
have the whole by Survivorfhip. 

JOINTURE, is a Covenant whereby the Husband or 
fome other Friend in his behalf, maketh over to his Wife 
on condition of Marriage, certain Lands and Tenements 
tor 1 erm of Life, or othcrwife. 

JOISTS, in Architecture, are thofe Pieces of Timber 
framed into the Girders and Summers, on which the 

Beards 
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Boards of the Floors are laid : They are from fix to eight 
Inches fquare, and ought feldora to lie at a greater di- 
Itance from each other than ten Inches, never than twelve ; 
nor ought they ever to be longer than ten Foot, or to lie 
lefs into the Wall than eight Inches. Sometimes the 
Carpenters furr their Jotjis, as they call it, that is, lay 
two Rows of joljti one over the other. 

JONCTURE, or JOINTURE : The fame with 
Joint. 

, IONIC, in Architecture, is the Name of one of the 
five Orders. The firit Idea of it was given by the People 
of lon-a ; who, according to Vitru-vius, form'd it on the 
Model of a young Woman, drefs'd in her Hair, and of an 
eafy elegant Shape : whereas the Doric had been form'd 
on the Model of a ftrong, robuft Man. ' The Ionic Column 
is the third in order ; and is-diilinguifli'd from the Compo- 
fite, in that it has none of the Leaves of Acanthus in its 
Capital; and from the Tufcan, Doric and Corinthian, 
by the Volutes, or Rams-Horns, which adorn its Capital: 
and from the Tufcan and Doric, too, by the Channels or 
Flutings in its Shaft. Thefe Flutings are in number 24. 
They arc not always concave from the top of the Shaft 
to the bottom ; but for that third of it next the Bafe, are 
£UM up with a kind of Rods or Canes, by the trench 
call'd Batons: and in the other two thirds, are left hollow, 
or ftrlated, in imitation of the Folds or Plaits of a Gar- 
ment. This Column is a Medium between the Maffive 
and the Delkate Orders, the Simple and the Rich. Its 
Height is iS Modules, or $> Diameters of the Column ta- 
ken at the bottom. When it was firft invented, its 
Height was but 16 Modules ; but the Anticnis, to render 
it flill more beautiful than the Doric, augmented its 
Height, by adding a Eafe to it, which was unknown in the 
Doric. M. le Clerc makes its Entablement 4 Modules and 
10 Minutes, and its Pedellal 6 entire Modules : fo that 
the whole Order makes 28 Modules 10 Minutes. J Tis 
faid, the Temple of Diana at Ephefus, the moft cclebra- 
tcd Edifice of all Antiquity, was of this Order. At pre- 
fent it is rro/ i crly ufed in Churches and Religious Houfes, 
in Courts of Juilicc, and other Places of Tranquillity and 
Devotion. This Order has one advantage above any of 
the rell, and it confifts in this, that the fore and hind- 
pans of its Capital are different from its Sides. But this 
is attended with an Inconvenience, when the Ordonnance 
is to turn from the Front of the Building to the Side : To 
obviate which, the Capital may be made Angular, as is 
done in tbeTemple of Fortuna Vtrllis, Scamozzi, and fome 
other modern Architects, have introduced the upper part 
of the Compofite Capital in lieu of the Ionic--, imitating 
that of the Temple of Concord, whofe four Sides are alike : 
to render it more beautiful, the Volute may be made a 
little oval and inclining. See Order and Volute. 

lomc Diatefl, in Grammar, is a manner of Speaking pe- 
culiar to the People of Ionia. At firit it was the fame 
with the anticnt Attic, but palling into Afa, did not arrive 
at that Delicacy and Perfection to which the Athenians at- 
taint. Inilead of that, it rather degenerated, in AfiaMi- 
?;o>'j being corrupted with the AdmifTicn of foreign I- 
dioms. In this OialeU it was that Herodotus and Hipocrates 
wrote. 

Ionic T.-anfmigration was heretofore a very celebrated 
Epoch 2. It took its Rif* from the Retreat of the Athe- 
nian Colonies, who, upon the Death of CadmSj put them- 
felves under the Command of his Son Neleus, and efta- 
blifiYd the twelve Cities of Ionia in Afia. Thefe Colo- 
nies, according to Eratoflhenes, were eftabliftVd 50 Years 
after the Return of the Heraclid* ; and, according to Mar- 
Jham, 77 Years after the taking of Troy. 

Ionic Sett, was the firit of the anticnt Setts of Philofo- 
phy ; the others were the Italic and Eleatic. The Foun- 
der of this SeB was Thales, who being a Native of Miletus 
in Ion'ui, occafion'd his Followers to alTume the Appella- 
tion of Ionic. 'Twas the diftinguiftiing Tenet of this SeB, 
That Water was the Principle of all Natural Things. 
This is what Pindar alludes to in the beginning of his firft 
Olympic Ode. 

JOURNAL, a Day Book, Regiflcr, or Account of 
what palfes daily. 

In Merchants Accounts, the journal is a Book into 
which every particular Article is polled out of the Wafte- 
Eook, and made Debtor: This is to be very clearly ex- 
prefs'd, and fairly en^rofs'd. 

Journal, in Sea-ArYairs, is a Regifter kept by the Pi- 
lots ; wherein particular notice is taken of every thing 
that happens to the Ship from Day to Day, and from 
Hour to Hour, with regard to the Winds, the Rhumbs, 
the Rake, Soundings, ££c- in order to enable them to ad- 
mit their Reckoning, and determine the Place where 
they are. / 

Journal is now become a common Name for many of 
our News-Papers, which detail the daily Tranfaclions of 
Europe. It is alfo ufed for the Title of feveral Books 



which come out at dated Times, and give Abdracts, Ac- 
counts, gw. of the feveral new Books that are publifh'd, 
and the feveral new Improvements daily made in Arts 
and Sciences. The firft journal of this kind was the jW- 
nal des Sea-vans ', printed at Pari*. The Defign was fc t on 
foot for the Eafe of fuch as are too buiy or too lazy to read 
the entire Books themfclves. It feems an excellent way 
of fatisfytng a Man's Curiofity, and of becoming learned 
upon eafy Terms : And fo ufeful is it found, that it has 
been executed in moll other Countries, tho under a great 
Variety of Titles. Of this kind are the Fbilojophical 
TranfaUions of London ; the ABa Eruditorum of Lciffic? the 
Repuhlique des Lettres ; the BiUiotheque UnherfeUe Z$ Chjijie 
of M. le Clerc j the Memoirs of Tree-ves, &c. In 1692, 
Juncker printed in Latin, An Hijtoriccd Treatife of the Jour- 
nals of the Learned, publifti'd in the feveral Parts of 
Europe j and Wolfiv.s, Burchardm, Gotte/Jius, and Stru-vius > 
have done fometbing of the fame kind. The Memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences ; thofe of the Academy des Belle 1 : 
Lettres ; The Mifcellanea Nature Curi->fon:m, which ended 
in 1705 5 The Experiments of the Academy del Omento ; 
The ABa Philo-Exoticorum Nature & Artr, which appear'd 
from March \6%6 to Apd 1687, and which are a Hillory 
of the Academy of Biejfe ; and the Mfce'lanea Berolinenfia > 
or Memoirs of the Academy of Berlin, are not properly 
Journals, tho they are frequently rank'd in the Number. 

Juncker and Wolfius give the Honour of the firft Inven- 
tion of "journals to Fhotius. His Bibliotheca, however, is 
not altogether the fame with our Journals ; nor was his 
Dcfign the fame. It confifts of Abridgments and Ex- 
tracts of Books that he had read during his EmbafTy in 
Perfia. 

M.Salo firft began the Journal des Sca-oans at Paris in 
itf<J5, under the Name of the Sieur hledouville ; but his 
Death foon after interrupted the Work. Upon this the 
Abbot Gallois took it up, and he in the Year 11J74. gave 
way to the Abbot de la Roque, who continued it nine 
Years, and -was fucceeded by M. Coufin, who carried it on 
till the Year 1702, when the Abbot Bigrion inftituted a 
new Society, and committed the Care of continuing the 
Journal to them. It was now improved, and publifhed 
under a new Form. This Society is Hill continued, and 
M. de Foyer has the Infpeclion of the Journal ; which is 
no longer trte Work of any fingle Author, but of a great 
Number. The other French Journals are the Memoirs 
and Conferences on Arts and Sciences, by M. Denis y du- 
ring the Years 167a, 1673, and 1674, New Difcoveries in 
all the Parts of Fhyfic by M\ de Blegny. The Journal of 
Phyfic, begun in 16^4, and lume others difconrinued al- 
moft as foon as begun. The Nouvclles de la Rcpubltque des 
Lettres, News from the Republic of Lettres, were begun 
by M. Bayle in 1684, and carried on by him till the Year 
11587, when M. Bayle being difabled by Sicknefs, his 
Friends M.Berjiard and M. de la Roque took 'em up, and 
continued 'em till 1699. After an Interruption of nine 
Years, M.Ber?iard refumed the Work, and continued it to 
the "Year 171c. The H't&ory of the Works of the Learfied^ 
by M. Bafnage, was begun in i6%6, and ended in 1710. 
The Unmerfal Hijlorical DiBionary, by M. le Clerc, was 
continued to the Year 1693, and contained twenty five 
Volumes. The BiUiotheque Choifie, of the fame Author, be- 
gan in 1705. The Memoirs for a Hiilory of Sciences and 
Arts, ufually called Memoires de Trevoux, from the Place 
where they are publifhed, began in 1701. The Ejfays of 
Literature reached but to a twelfth Volume in 1702, 1703, 
and 1704 ; thefe only take notice of antient Authors. The 
Journal Litteraire, by Father Hugo, begun and ended in 
1735. At Flambourgh they have made two Attempts* for 
a. French Journal, but the Defign failed : an Ephemeris Sea- 
vans has alfo been undertaken, but that foon difappeared. 
A Journal des Scavans, by M. Dartis, appeared in 169$, 
and was dropt the Year following. That of M. Chauvin 
begun at Berlin in 1696, held out three Years; and an 
Eflay of the fame kind was made at Genoa. To thefe 
may be added, 'the Journal Lhteraire, begun at the Hague 
in 1 7 13, and that of Verdun, and the Hijioire Littera'tre de 
la Grande Breta^ne, by M. de la Roche, whereof there have 
already been four Volumes, and which is confined to Eng- 
hf? Books alone. 

The EngHJh Journals of this kind are the Hijrory of ths 
Works of the Learned, begun at London in 1699. Cenfara 
Temporum in 1708. About the fame time there appeared 
two new ones; the one under the Title of Memoirs of Li- 
terature, containing little elfe but an Englifb Tranllation 
of fome Articles in the foreign Journals, by M. de la Roche ; 
the other a Collection of thofe Trafts, entitled Bibliothtca 
Curiofa, or a M'tfcellany. 

The Italian Journals are that of Abbot Nazari, which 
lafted from 1^8 to itfSr, and was printed ztRome. That 
of Venice began in KS71, and ended at the fame time 
with the other; the Authors were Peter Moretti and Francis 
Miletti. The Joumaloi Parma, by Roberti and Fadier Bac~ 
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ibini, was dropped in 169c, and refumed again in 1S92. 
The Journal of Ferrara, by the Abbot delaTorre, begun 
and ended in 1 69 1. LaGalcria diMineroa begun in 1696, 
is the Work of a Society of Men of Letters. Signior A- 
pojtolo Zeno, Secretary to that Society, begun another Jour- 
nal'ml'lc. under the Aufpice of the Grand Duke ; it 
is printed at Venice, and feveral Perfons of Dillincf ion 
have a band in it. The Fajlt Eruditi dt'Ja Bibliotbeca Volan- 
te were publi/hed at Parma. 

The principal among the Latin Journals is that of Leipfc, 
under the Title of ABct Eruditorum, begun in 1S82. P. P. 
Manzani begun another at Parma. The Nova Literaria 
Maris Baltbici, tailed from I0"p8 to 1708. The Journal of 
Hambourg begun in 1703. The ABa Literaria ex Manufcrip- 
tis, and the bibliotbeca Curio] a, begun in 1705, and ended 
in 1707, are the Work of M. Struvius. M. Kufler and M. 
Sike in 1697, begun a Bibliotbeca of new Books, and conti- 
nued it for two Years. The Swifs Journal, called Nova Li- 
teraria Helvetica was begun in 1702 by M.Scbeucher $ and 
the AfTa Medica Hafnenfia, publi/hed by .F. Bartholin, make 
five Volumes, from the Year 1671, to 1679. 

There are two Low-Dutcb Journals j the one under the 
Title of Boockz ahan Europe 5 it was begun at Rotterdam 
in 1691, by Peter Rabbits, and continued from 1702 to 
I7u8, by Meffieurs Seivel and Gavern ; the other is by a 
Phyiician, called Ruitcr, who began in 1710. 

The German-Journals of beft Note are the Motmtlichen Un- 
terredungen, which held from 1680, to itfpS. The Bibliotbeca 
Curiofa, begun in 1 704, and ended in 1707, bothbyAATere- 
zel. The Journal of Hannover, begun in 1 700, and con- 
tinued for two Years by M. Eccard, under the Direction of 
M. Leibnitz, and was afterwards carried on by others. 
The Theological Journal, publi/hed by M. Lrfcher, under 
the Title of Altes and Neues, that is, Old and New. A 
third at Lelpfic and Prancfort, the Authors Meffieurs IVol- 
terck, Kranje, and GrofchuRius ; and a fourth at Hall, by 
M.Turk. 

JOURNEY-MAN, from the French Journle, Day or 
Days-Work, antiently fignified a Perfon who wrought 
with another by the Day ; tho now by the Statute it ex- 
tends to thofe likewifc who covenant to work with another 
in their Occupation or Trade by the Year. 
JOY. See Pleafure and Pain. 

JOYNDER, in Law, is the coupling or joining of two 
Ferfons in one Action or Suit againit another. 

JOYNERY, the Art of working' in Wood, and of fit- 
ting or affembling various Parts or Members of it toge- 
ther : The French call it IMnmferie, from Minutaria, fmall 
Work, by which it is diftingui/h'd from Carpentry, which 
is converfant in the larger and lefs curious Works. 

IPECACUANHA, a little Root, about the Thicknefs 
of a moderate Quill, brought hither from feveral Places 
in the Weft-bidies. There are thtee kinds of it, viz. a 
brown, a grey, and a white one ; the firft is moll efteem- 
ed in Phyfic ; it is firm, twilled, difficult to break, 
of a /harp bitter Tailc, and grows in Brazil in the Gold- 
Mines. The Root of the grey Ipecacuanha, in its Virtue 
and Colour, is inferior to the former ; it grows at the feet 
of Mountains, and in Meadows, and other moifl Places. 
The Spaniards call it Bexugillo. The white Ipecacuanha 
differs from both the others, not only in Colour, but in 
Figure too, not being twilled or rugged like them, but ra- 
ther refembling the Root of white' Dittany. The Ipeca- 
cuanha is purgative and'aftringent, it is alio a gentle Vo- 
mitive, and is found one of the bell and fureft Remedies 
hitherto difcoveredfor a Dyfentery. 

IRASCIBLE, a Term in the old Philofophy, applied 
to an Appetite, or a Part of the Soul where Anger, and 
the other Paffions that animate us again/1 things difficult or 
odiousj refidc. Of the eleven kinds of Paffions attributed 
to the Soul, the Philofophers afcribe five to the Irafcible 
Appetite ; to wit, Wrath, Boldnefs, Fear, Hope, and 
Defpair ; the fix others are charged on the concupifcible 
Appetite, viz. Pleafure, Pain, Defire, Averfion, Love, and 
Hatred. Plato divided the Soul into three Parts, the rea- 
fonable, irafcible, and concupifcible Parts. The two lall, 
according to that Philofopher, are the corporeal and mor- 
tal Parts of the Soul, which give rife to our Paffions. 
Plato fixes the Seat of the Irafcible Appetite in the Heart, 
of the Concupifcible in the Liver, as the two Sources of 
Blood and Spirits, which alone affeft the Mind. 

IRENARCHA, the Name of a military Officer in the 
Creek Empire; his Bufinefs was to provide for the Peace, 
Security, and Tranquillity of the Provinces. In Jujlinian's 
Code 'tis mentioned, that the Irttnarchx are. lent into the 
Provinces to maintain the public Peace, by punifhing 
Crimes, and putting the Laws in execution. Be/ides this, 
there was another lrenarcha in the Cities, to whom be- 
longed the preferving of Peace, and quelling Sedition a- 
™ong the Citizens. This Officer was fometimes called 
PrrfeBus Urbis. The Emperors Theodofms and Honorius 
iupprefled the Office of the Irtmrcbx, on account of their 



abufing their Trtiir, and diflreffing and perfect-ting tnS 
People, inffead of maintaining Peace among them. The 
word is compofed of the Greek epiire, Peace, and xt*ks\ 
Prince, from « w ~, Command, Office. 

IRIS, a Rainbow, occa/ioned by i! Reflection of the 
Rays of the Sun in a watry Cloud. The word is derived 
from the Greek e.i'.m, to j'peak, to tell ; as being a Meteor 
that is fuppofed to foretel Rain. See Rain-bow. 

Iris fignifies alfo that fibrous Circle next the Pupil of the 
Eye : See Eye. It alfo Iignifies thofe changeable Colours, 
which fometimes appear in the Glaffes of Telefcopes, Mi- 
crofcopes, &c. which are focall'd from their Similitude to 
a Rain-bow : as is that colour'd Speftrum, which a Trianr 
gular Prifmatic Glafs will projecf on a Wall, when placed 
at a due Angle in the Sun-beams. 

IRON, a hard, fufible and malleable Metal, of vaft 
Ufe in the Affairs of Life. It confilis of an Earth, Salt, 
and Sulphur, but all impure, ill mix'd and dige/led, 
which render it extremely liable to ruft. It is the hard- 
e/1, dryeil, and the mod difficult to melt of all Metals. 
It may be foften'd by heating it often in the Fire, ham- 
mering it, and letting it cool of itfelf; and it is harden'd 
by extinguifhing it in Water. It may be render'd white, 
by cooling it in Sal Armoniac and Quick-lime. The 
ftrongell Temper of Iron is fa!d to be that, which it takes 
in the Juice of flrain'd Worms. A red-hot Iron applied 
to a Roll of Sulphur, diffolvcs and finks into a fins 
Dull. Iron has a great Conformity with Copper, and they 
are not eafily feparated when folder'd together ; whence 
arifes that uncommon Friend/hip which the Poets feign 
between Mars and Venus. It has a 'great Conformity, too, 
with the Loadilone. Robatdt fays, it is itfelf an imperfect 
Loadilone, and that if it be a long time expofed in a 
certain Situation, it becomes a real Loadilone ; and men- 
tions the Iron in the Steeple of Notre Dame at Chartres as 
an In/lance. 

There are feveral kinds of Iron, that have Properties 
very different from one other. As, 1. Enghfi, which is 
coarfe, hard, and brittle, fit for Fire-Bars and fuch Ufes. 
2. Swedifi, which, of all others, is the bell ufed in Eng- 
land : It is a fine tough fort, will beft endure the Ham- 
mer, and is fofteft to file, and in all refpects the beft to 
work upon. 3. Spanijb, which would be as good as the 
Swedifh, were it not fubjecf to red-fear, that lsj to crack 
betwixt hot and cold. 4. German Iron. This kind goes 
by the Name of Don Square, becaufe it is brought hither 
from thence, and is wrought into Bars of three quarters 
of an Inch iquare. This is a coarfe Iron, and only fit for 
ordinary Ufes. There is another fort ufed for making of 
Wire, which is the foftc/l and tougheft of all. This is 
not peculiar to any Country, but is indifferently made 
wherever Iron is made, tho of the worft fort ; for 'tis the 
firft Iron that runs from the Mine-Stone, when 'tis melt- 
ing, and is referved purely for the making of Wire. 

Generally fpeaking, the beft Iron is the fofteft and 
tougheft, and that which, when it breaks, is of an even 
greyi/h Colour, without any of thofe glittering Specks, or 
any Flaws or Divifions like thofe feen in broken Antimony. 

To give Iron a blue Colour, with a Grind-ftone rub off 
the black Scurf, then heat it in the Fire, and as it grows 
hot it will change Colour by degrees; become firft of a. 
gold Colour, and then of a beautiful blue. Sometimes 
the Workmen rub a Mixture of Indigo and Salad-Oil 
on it, while 'tis heating, and let it cool of itfelf. 

Square and flat Bars of Iron are fometimes twilled, for 
Ornament ; and the manner of doing it is this : After 
the Bar is fquareor flat forged, they give it a flame Heat, 
or if the Work be fmall, but a blood-red Heat ; and then 
'tis eafy to twift it about as much or as little as they 
pleafe, with the Tongs, Vice, or the like. 

The feveral Heats which Smiths give their Iron in 
working, are, 1. A fparkling or welding Heat, which is 
ufed when they double up their Iron, or weld two Pieces 
of Iron together, end to end. 2. A flame or white Heat, 
which is ufed when the Iron has not its Form and Size, 
but muft be forged into both. 3. A blood-red Heat, 
which is ufed when the Iron has already its Form and Size, 
but wants a little hammering to fmooth and fit it for the 
File. If the Iron be made too hot, it will red -fear, i.e. 
break or crackle under the Hammer while 'tis working, 
between hot and cold. For the Manner of making and 
preparing Iron, fee Iron-Works. To make Iron into Steel, 
fee Steel. 

IRON-MOULDS are certain yellow Lumps of Earth 
or Stone, found in Chalk- pits, about the Chiltern in Ox- 
ford/hire, which are really a kind of indigelled Iron Ore. 

IRON-ORES, and Iron-Works . Of thefe we have a great 
number in moil parts of England, but thofe in the Foreft 
of Dean in Glocefterfhire are in the moll repute. The Ore 
is there found in g'reat abundance, differing much in Co- 
lour, Weight and Goodnefs. The beft, call'd Brufi- Ore, 
is of a blueiil) Colour, very ponderous, and full of little 
L 1 11 1 jhining 
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IRREGULAR COLUMN 



Architeflure, is fuch a 
one as not only deviates from the Proportions ot any of tha 
five Orders, but whofe Ornaments, whether in the Shaft 



Alining Specks, like Grains of Silver ; this affords the 
greatcfl Quantity ofjroa, but being melted alone, pro- 
duccth a Metal very fhort and brittle, and therefore not 

fo fit for common Ufe. For the remedying whereof, the or Capital, are abfurd anTl "iil-choff 

Workmen make ule of another fort of Material, termed IRREPLEVIABLE, in the Common Law, fijmifie. 

I IT 1 ."I" 8 the R rf"fe of the Ore, af- what may not be replevied, or fet at large, upon Sureties, 

ter the Metal has been extracted ; and which being IRRORATION, a kind of Tranlpiantat'on ufed for 

mingled with the other, in a due Quantity gives it the the Cure of certain Difeafes. Itconlilfs in the fprinkling 

excellent Temper of Toughnefs, that caufeth this Iron to every Day either Trees, or other proper Plants, with thl 

be preferred before any other brought from foreign Pares. Urine or Sweat of the Patient, or with the Water wherein 

After they have provided their Ore, their firft Work is to his Body, or at leaft the Part affected, has been wallied 

calcine it which is done m kilns, much after the fafhion till fuch time as the Difeafe is removed. As foon as the" 

of out -ordinary Lime-k.lns : thefe they fill up to the top Sprinkling has been made, they throw frelli Earth on it, 

with Coal and Ore, Jiratim :j„p or jiratmn ; that is, one in order to prevent the Virtue of the Mumia that is of 

Layer upon another : and fo putting Fire to the bottom, the vital Spirit of the Liquid, from evaporating into 'the 

they let it burn till the Coal be wailed, and then renew Air. 
the kilns with frefh Ore and Coal in the fame manner as 
before. This is done without Fuiion of the Metal, and 
ferves to confume the more droffy part of the Ore, and 



ISCHIADIC, an Epithet given by the Phyficians to 

o Veins of the Foot, which terminate in the Crural. 

oe firft, called the Great Ischiadic, is formed by ten little 

to make it malleable, fWying the beating, and warn- Branches, proceeding from the Toes, which uniting toge 

rog, that are ufed m other Metals. From hence they ther, pafs by theMufcles of the Calf of the Leg Tht 



he 
..., pro- 
it Iquare on the outfide, and ceeding from the Skin and Mufcles, which incompafs the 
near thirty Foot in Height within, not above eight or ten Articulation of the Thigh. They are alfo called Sciatic 



carry it to their Furnaces, which are built of Brick or fcffer IfcUadicis formed from feveral Ramificati 
krone, about twenty-four Foot fqi 



Foot over where it is wideft, which is about the middl 
the top and bottom having a narrow Compafs, much like 
the Shape of an Egg. Behind the Furnace are fixed 
two huge Pair of Bellows, the Nofes of which meet at a 
little hole near the bottom ; thefe ai 



rd is derived from the Greek - 



r^Jctf, or t<r%oy, Coxa, 



The Wc 

the Hip. 

ISCHIATICA. See Sciatica. 

ISCHIUM, in Anatomy, is the Name of one of the 
! comprels'd toge- Bones of the Thigh, wherein is a deep Cavity, called Co- 
ther by certain Buttons placed on the Axis of a very large tyla, or Acetabulum, which receives the Head of the Thiah- 
Wbeel which IS turned about by Water, in the manner Bone. This Cavity is incompaffed with a cartilaginous 
"r/'Y »",, ' L ^ S , r ° 0n aS thefe Buttons are flid Circle ' which l"«vesto flrcngthen the Thigh. The lfchium 

oft, the Bellows are railed again by the Countcrpoife of is one of the Ojfa hmominata, which fee. The word is 
Weights, whereby they arc made to play alternately, the derived from the Greek !,-,«, Robar Strength 
one going its Blait the time the other is riling. At firft ISCHURIA, in Phyficf is a Difeafe that conf.ffs in an 
they fill thefe Furnaces with Ore and Cinder, intermix'd entire Suppreffion of Urine. It is occafioned by any thins 
witn fuel, which in thefe Works is always of Charcoal, that may obftrua the Paffages of the Reins, Ureters or 
laying them hollow at the bottom, that they may more the Neck of the Bladder, as Sand, Stone, Phlegm kc 
eafily take fire ; but after they are once kindled, the Ma- It may alfo be occafioned by an Obftruaion of theNerves* 
tcrials run togetner into a hard Cake or Lump, which is which pafs to the Reins or Bladder, as we fee it is in a 
IHltained by the falluon of the Furnace : and through this Paralyfis of the lower Parts from the Diaphragm The 
the Metal, as it meets trickles down into the Receivers '00 great Diflcnfion of the Bladder may alfo produce the 
et at the bottom, where there is a Paffage open, by fame Effea ; for the Fibres being much lengthened and 



which the Men take away the Scum and Drofs/and let 
out the Metal, as they fee occafion. Before the Mouth 
of the Furnace lies a great Bed of Sand, where they make 
Furrows of the Shape into which they would have their 
Iron call. As foon as the Receivers are full, thev let in 
the Metal, which is made fo very fluid by the Violence 
of the Fire, that it not only runs to a confiderable di- 
flance, but Hands afterwards boiling for a <rood while. 
When the Furnaces are once at work, they keep them 
conftanrly cmploy'd for many Months together, never fuf- 

fering the Fire to flackcn Night or Day, but Hill fupplyi like to the Conquerors at the Olympk, Pythian tmd Ifth. 
ing the waiting of the Fuel, and other Materials, with mia " Games. They were crowned on the fpot, immcdl 
frefh, poured in at the top : Chatcoal is ufed altogether ' 
in this Work, for Sea-Coal will not do. From thefe Fur- 
naces the Workmen bring their Sows and Pigs of In,, as 
they call them, to their Forges, where it is wrought into 
Bars. 

IRON-SICk : A Ship or Boat is faid to be Iron-Rck 
■when her Spikes are fo eaten with Ruft, or Nails, and 
fo worn away, that they make Hollows in the Planks 
whereby the Ship leaks. ' 

IRONY, isa Figure in Speech, wherein we plainly in- 
tend fomething very different from what our Words ex- 
prefs i as when we feem to praife a Terfon ar a time when 
we evidently railly and difcommend him. Hence Ommi- 
lian calls it Dherfikjuittm, Dijfmiv.lation, and IlluJionPl'hus 
we fay, Join's a very honeft Fellow; meaning, he's a rank 
Knave. TheTroajj aifcovers itfelf rather in the Tone of 
the Speaker than in the Words. It is derived from the 
Greek, ttgm&t, Diljimulatitm. 



--ngthened, and 
confequently cendenfed, the Spirits neceffary for their 
Contraaion cannot get Admittance ; whence it is that 
Perfons, who have retained their Urine a longtime, find 
a great deal of difficulty in difcharging it. The word is 
derived from the Greek \<r%i, I Jtop, and »£«», Urine. 

ISELASTIC, the Name of a kind of Combat, or 
Game, celebrated in the Cities of Greece and Jfia in the 
time of the Roman Empire. The Viaor at thefe Games 
had very confiderable Privileges conferred on him, after 
the Example of slugnjius, and the Athenians, who did the 



ately after their Vidiory, had Penfions allowed them, were 
furnifhed with Provifions at the public Coil, and were 
carried in Triumph into their Country. 

ISIA, Feafts and Sacrifices antiently folemnized in ho- 
nout of the Goddefs Ifis. The Ifia were full of abomina- 
ble Impurities, and for that reafon thofe who were initia- 
ted were obliged to take an Oath of Secrecy. They held 
for nine Days fucceffively, but were fo abominable, that 
the Senate aboli/Iied them at Rome, under the Confulata 
of Ptfo and Gabinms. Two hundred Years after this they 
were re-effablilhed by the Emperor Commodus, who him- 
ppearing among the Priefts of that 



felf aflifted at them 

Goddefs with his Head' lliaven" and carrying the Anubis. 

ISIACI, Priefts df the Goddefs Ifis. Viofcorides tellsus, 
they bore a Branch of Marine Abfynthium in their hands 
inftead of Olive. They fung the Praifes of the Goddefs 
twice a-day, inss. at the rifingof the Sun, when they open- 
ed her Temple ; after which they begged Alms the reft" 



5 Ifis and Ofiris. 



IRRADIATION, fignifies an Emanation or /hooting out of the Day," and, returning at night" repeated their Ori- 

trpIt^?.- ^T 1 ™E^c yt ° an0 l er > Sce fii'«%- <"<>"!. Md ^ "P Ae Temple. Such was the Life and 

IRRATIONAL NUMBERS, are the fame as Surd Office of the Ifiaci ; they never covered their Feet with 

Numbers i which fee. , any thing but the thin Bark of the Tree Papyrus, which 

ZT4r3c a ',TV S ^ Ra '"" ,a jSuam,t,es. occafioned Tmiemhs and others to fay they went bare- 

IRREGULAR, fomething that deviates from the com- footed. They wore no Garments but Linnen, hecaufe Ifis 

mon Forms or Rules. Thus we fay an irregular Fortifica- wasthe firft who taught Mankind the Culture of this Com- 

lion, an megular Building, an- irregular Figure, (gc. In modity. Sec Viodorus Sicuhs, mi Plutarch's ~ 

Grammar there are feveral Declinations and Conjuga- ISING-GLASS : See lilhyocoUa. 

tions that are <rw«;«r, anomalous, or Heteroclites. A- ISLAND, a Traft of Ground encompaffed round with 

mong Cafuifts the Term trreptldr is applied to a Perfon the Sea, or with Rivers. This Term is oppofed to the Con- 

«„:,""?,., f ° renterm S "»o Orders, as being a tinent or Terra Firma. Some conclude from Gen. x. 5 ind 

Ballard Maimed £?<■■• or to an Ecclefiaffic, who is in- from Eccl. xliii. 25. that Wands areas antient as the World 

terdiUed, lulpended, or cenlured, and by that means ren- and that there were fome at the beginning. Whateverbe- 

dered incapable of holding a Benefice, or difcharging any come of this Proof, 'tis by no means probable, that the 

,BbS, rSnniti c ,-i • kr S e ^"*> far remote fromAe Continent, are new, or 

ik.k±.(jULAK BODIES, are Solids not terminated that they either arofeoutof the Sea, or were torn from 

by equal and like Surfaces. th c ma i n Land. Nor is it lefs true, that there have been 
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new iflands formed^ by the carting up of vaft Heaps 
of Clay, Mud, Sand, £gc. as that for inftance of Tfong- . 
mingy in the Province of Tunquin in China : or by the Vio- 
lence of the Sea, which have torn off large Promontories 
from the Continent, as the Antients imagined Sicily, and 
even Great Britain were formed. It is alio certain, that 
fome have emerged above the Waves, as Santorini former- 
ly, and three other Hies near it lately j the lall in i 707, 
which rofe from the bottom of the Sea after an Earth- 
quake, that was fuppos'd to have loofen'd it from its hold. 

Several Naturaliits are of opinion, that the [[lands were 
formed at the Deluge 5 others think they have been fe- 
parated from the Continent by violent Storms, Inunda- 
tions, and Earthquakes. Thefe laft have obferved, that 
the Baft-Indies, which abound in Iflands more than any o- 
ther part of the World, are like wife more annoyed with 
Earthquakes, Tempefls, Lightning, Vulcano's, &c. than 
any other Part. Varenms thinks moll of thefe Opinions 
true in fome -Inftances, and believes that there have 
been Iflands produced each of thefe ways. St. Helena, Jf- 
cenfion, and other fteep rocky Mono's, he fuppofes to have 
become fo, by the Sea's overflowing their neighbouring 
Champains. By the heaping up huge Quantities of Sand, 
and other terrellrial Matters, he thinks the Iflands of Zea- 
land, *3afan, Sic. were form'd. Sumatra and Ceylon, and 
mod of the Baft-Indian Ifimds he thinks were rent off from 
the main Land ; and concludes, that the J '/lands of the^r- 
chifehgo were form'd in the fame way ; imagining it 
probable, thatDsHw/io«'s Flood might contribute towards it. 
The Antients had a Notion, that Betas, and fome/ew other 
Iflands, rofe from the bottom of the Sea. Which, how 
fabulous foever it may appear, agrees with later Obferva- 
tions. Seneca takes notice that the J (land Thcrafia rofe thus 
out of the JEgean Sea in his time, of which the Mariners 
■were Eye-wirnefles. They had alio an opinion, that there 
are fome Iflands which fwira in the Sea. Thales, indeed, 
thought that the whole Earth which we inhabit, floated, 
thus, in the Sea ; but his Opinion is cafily refuted, the 
Channel of the Sea being found continuous to the Shore : 
But floating Iflands are no ways improbable, efpecially if 
the Earth whereof they confiit be light and fulphureous. 
Senecafays, that near the CutylU he law fuch anlfland, and 
mentions feveral others of the fame kind ; and it was even 
a common Opinion among the Antients, that all the Cy- 
clades had done the fame. Gryfhiandtr has written a Latin 
Treatife exprefly on Iflands, de Infulis. 

ISLES, in Architecture, are Sides or Wings of a Build- 
ing. 

ISOCHRONAL LINE, is that in which a heavy Bo- 
dy is fuppofed to defcend without any Acceleration. Leib- 
nitz in the AB. Erud. Liff. for February 1689, hath a Dif- 
courfe on this Subject, in which he ihews, That a heavy 
Body with a degree of Velocity acquired by the De- 
fcent from any Height, may defcend from the fame 
Point, by an infinite Number of ifoohronal Curves which 
are all of the fame Species, differing from one another 
only in the Magnitude of their Parameters, fuch as are all 
the Quadrato-Cubical Paraboloids, and confequently fimi- 
lar to one another. He /hews alio, there, how to find a 
Line, in which a heavy Body defcending mall recede uni- 
formly from a given Point, or approach uniformly to it. 

ISOCHRONE b a Term applied to fuch Vibrations of 
a Pendulum as are performed in equal Times : of which 
kind are all the Vibrations or Springs of the fame Pendu- 
lum, whether the Arcs it defcribes be longer or ihorter 5 
for when it defcribes a ihorter Arc, it moves fo much the 
flower; and when along one, proportionably fafter. 

ISOMERIA, in Algebra, is a Method of freeing an E- 
quation from Fractions, which is done by reducing all the 
Iradions to one common Denominator, and then multi- 
plying each Member of the Equation by that common 

Denominator. Thus e. g. |.\»-f-fl x x =ss a b h be- 

a 
comes ax* -\-$aax x — ^bcx = 4aabb. 

ISOPERIMETRAL FIGURES, are fuch as have c- 
qual Perimeters or Circumferences. 

ISOSCELES Triangle, 
is a Triangle which hath 
two equal fides 5 to which 
it may be added, that 
the Angles oppofite to 
the equal Sides are e- 
qual, and a Line drawn 
from the Top or Vertex, 
cutting the Bafe into two 
equal Parts, is perpendicu- 
lar to the Bafe . e.%. Let the 
Ifofceles Triangle be A P C, 
and let its Bafe A C be 
fuppofed to be divided 
into two equal Parts in m : } fay, P „ j s perpendicular to 
A C, and the Angle P C A is equal to the Angle P A C 5 
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for the Triangle Z hath all its Sides equal to thofe of j£ 
and therefore mult have all its Angles equal olfo refpec 
lively to thofe m X : And then the Angle P m i = f» C, 
becauic they are both right ; therefore P „ j s perpendicu- 
lar to A C, and the Angle P A m = P Cm. 

ISSUANT, a Term in Heraldry, undcrilood of a Lion, 
or other Animal, ma Coat of Arms, that fcems juft iffu- 
ing out from under a Chief, Feffe, a Houfe, a Wood, or 
?S. llke ;, ai ' d onl y /llews hll f his Body. It is not cafy to 
ciiftmguiih the Lion Iffjtant from the Lion Naiffam. Some 
lay the Iffuasitts that which comes out from behind the 
field of fome ample Ordinary, /hewing his Head, Neck, 
the 1 ips of his Fore-Legs and his Tail againft the chief of 
the Coat 5 whereas the Naiffant has its Rife about the 
middle of the Field, and mews all his Fore-part, with 
the Tip of his Tail, as if he were riling out of the 
Earth. 

ISSUE, is a Term in Common Law, hiving divers Ap- 
plications j fometimes it is taken for the Children begot- 
ten between a Man and his Wife; fometimes for Profits 
growing from Amerciaments or Fines ; and fometimes 
from Profits of Lands and Tenements; fometimes for 
that Point of Matter depending in Suit, whereupon the 
I arties join, and put their Caufe to the Tryal of the Ju- 
ry : And yet in all thefe it hath but one Signification 
which is an Effect of a Caufe preceding ; as the Chil- 
dren are the Effect of the Marriage between the Parents : 
The Profits growing to the King or Lord, from the Pu- 
mfhment of any Man's Offence, is the Effect of his Tranf- 
greffion : The Point referred to the Tryal of twelve Men, 
is the Effect of Pleading or Procefs. lffue, in this kit Sig- 
nification, is either General or Special. 

General Ijite feemeth to be that whereby it is referred 
to the Jury to bring in their Verdifl, whether the Defen- 
dant hath done any fuch thing as the Plaintiff lays to his 
charge : For example, If it be an Offence againft any 
Statute, and the Defendant plead Not Guilty ; this beinf 
put to the Jury, is call'd the General lffue. And if a Man 
complain of a private Wrong, which' the Defendant de- 
nieth, and pleads no Wrong, 'nor Diffeifin ; and if this be 
referred to the Jury, it is likewife the General IJfue. 

The Special IJfue then mult be that, when Special Mat- 
ters being alledged by the Defendant in his Defence, both 
Parties join thereupon, and fo grow rather to a Demurrer, 
if it be Quxfiit 'Juris ; or to a Tryal by the Jury, if it be 
Quxftio FaBi. ' 

ISSUES, in Phytic, are fmall artificial Apertures in a 
fle/hy part of the Body, to drain sff fuperfluous Moilture, 
or give vent to any noxious Humour. They are ulually 
made in the Arms, Legs, or Back, either by Cauftics or 
Incifion. Caution is ufed to place them about the middle 
of aMufcle, that the neceffary Motion of the Parts may 
not incommode them, or pain the Patient. There is an ' 
eafy way of making an lffue, which fucceeds bell in Chil- 
dren ; 'tis done after this manner : Having applied a 
fmall piece of buffering Plailtcr, about the bignefs of a 
fmall Pea, to the Part where you would have an lffue, and 
letting it lie on for a few Hours, it will caufe a Bliiler; 
the Skin being rais'd, apply a Pea as ufual, and com- 
prefs it tight with a Bandage, till by degrees it finks in, 
and forms an lffue. Iffues are very ufeful in many Diltem- 
pers, feveral of which, when obffinate, cannot be cured 
without them ; as an Hydrocephalus, Optbalmia, Old Ul- 
cers, Sic. 

ISTHMUS, a narrow Neck or Slip of Ground that 
joins two Continents, or joins a Cherfonefus or Pcninfula-to 
the Terra jirma ; and feparates two Seas. The molt cele- 
brated Ifthmus's are thofe of Panama or Darien, which 
joins North and South America ; that of Suez, which con- 
nects Afia and Africa ; that of Corinth, or Pelofannefus, in 
the Morea ; that of Crim-Tartary, otherwife called the Tau- 
rica Cherfonefus ; that near the Ifland of Romania and Eriffo, 
or the Ijihmus of the Thracian Cherfonefus, twelve Furlo'n«s 
broad ; being that which Xerxes undertook to cut through. 
The Antients had feveral Defigns of cutting the Ifthmtisoi 
Corinth, which is a rocky Hillock, about ten Miles over ; 
but they were all vain, the Invention of Sluices being not 
then known. There have been Attempts, too, for catling 
the Iftbmus of Suez, to make a Communication between the 
Red-Sea and the Mediterranean. The word comes from the 
Greek i&iilf, a Nech Hence Anatomifls trie the Term. 
for feveral Parts of the human Body, particularly that 
narrow part of the Throat fituate betwixt the two Ton- 
fils ; and the Ridge that feparates the two Noftrils. 

ISTHMIAN GAMES were facred Sports, the third, 
in order, of thofe fo much celebrated in antient Greece'. 
Plutarch, in the Life of Thefeus, tells us, they were infti- 
tuted by that Hero in imitation of Hercules, who had be- 
fore inlliruted the Olympian Games; but Archias refers 
their Inititution to Melicerta or Pai.tmon, whom the Latins 
call Portunus. Others fay they were inftituted by Nijls, 
Son of Neptune; and oihers by Sifypbts, Brother of Aiha- 
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mas, King of Corinth, about 1550 Years before Chrift : 
however ^this be, 'twas in the IJtkmta of Corinth they were 
celebrated, and hence arofe their Name, Archias and o- 
thers fay, the Conqueror's Prize at thefc Games was a 
Crown of Parlley. Plutarch and Strabo fay, it was at firft 
a Crown of Pine, that this was afterwards changed for 
one of Parlley, but that at length the Pine was relumed ; 
and to this was added a Reward of 100 Silver Drachma:. 
Thefe Games were held every three "Years, and elteemed 
fo facred, that after the Deftruclion of Corinth, the Sicyo- 
wiewjwerc charged with the keeping them up. They were 
fo celebrated, and the Concourfe at them was fo great, that 
only the Principals of the molt remarkable Cities could 
have place in them. The Athenians had only as much 
room allotted them as the Sail of a Ship, which they fent 
yearly to Delos, could cover. 

ITALIAN, the Language fpokcin Italy. This Tongue 
is derived principally from the Latin, and of all the Lan- 
guages formed from the Latin, there is none that carries 
with it a more vifible Charatfer of its Original than the 
Italian. It is accounted one of the molt perfect among 
the modern Tongues, containing Words and Phrafes to 
reprefent all Ideas, to expre fs all Sentiments, to deliver 
one's felf on all Subjecls, to name all the lnflrumcnts 
and Parts of Arts, &c. 'Tis complained indeed, that it 
has too many Diminutives and Superlatives, or rather Aug- 
mentatives ; but without any great reafun : forifthofe 
words convey nothing further to the Mind befides the 
fuft Ideas of 'Things, "they are no more faulty than eur 
i'leonafms and Hyperbole's. The Character of the ft»- 
lian Tongue it mult be owned, however, is very different 
from that of our own, which is the Rcafon perhaps 
why we are fo apt to find fault with it : for though the 
Italian be proper for all kinds cf Writing, for all_ Stiles, 
and for all Subjects ; yet there are many of their cele- 
brated Authors 'that don't fucceed when tranilated into Eng- 
lifb, and which an Engtijhman cannot read, with pleafure, 
even in their Original. The Language correfponds to the 
Genius of the -People, they are ilow and thoughtful, and 
accordingly their Language runs heavily, though fmooth- 
ly, and many of their Words are lengthened out to a great 
degree. They have a good Tafte in Muiic, and to grati- 
fy their Paffion this way, have altered abundance of their 
primitive Words, leaving out Confonants, taking in Vow- 
els, foftening and lengthening out their Terminations for 
the fake of the Cadence. Hence the Language is ren- 
dered extremely mufical, and fucceeds better than any o- 
ther in Opera's, and fome Parts of Poetry, but it fails in 
Strength and Nerves; hence alfo a great part of its Words, 
borrowed from the Latin, become fo far difguifed, that 
they are not cafily known again. The Multitude of Sove- 
reign States into which Italy is divided, has given occafion 
to a great Number of different Dialects in that Language ; 
which, however, are all gnod in the Place where they are 
tifed. ThtTufcafi is ufually preferred to the other Dia- 
lects, and the Roman Pronunciation to that of the other 
Cities; whence came the Italian Proverb, Lingua Toj 'can a 
m Bocca Romana. The Italian is generally pretty well un- 
derlicod throughout Europe, and is frequently fpoken in 
Germany^ Poland, and Hungary. At Cotijiantinople, in 
Greece, and in the Ports of the Levant, the Italian is ufed 
as commonly as the Language of the Country ; indeed 
in thofe Places it is not fpoke fo pure as in Tufcany,^ but 
js corrupted with many of the proper Words and Idioms 
of the Place, whence it takes a new Name, and is called 
Frank Italian. See Lan?ua«e. 

ITALIAN HOURS', are the 24 Hours of the natural 
Day, accounted from the Sun-fetting of one Day to the 
fame again the next Day. This way of reckoning was 
ufed by'the Jeim of old, and by the Italians to this day. 

ITALIC, the Name of a Character in Printing. See 
Tr'mtir.g. 

Itahc, the Name of a Sect of antient Phnofophers, 
founded by Pythagoras ; they were fo called, becaufe that 
Philosopher taught in Italy, fpreading his Doctrine among 
the People of Tarentum, Mctapont, Heraclea, Naples, &c. 
See Tythagoric. _ ; 

ITCH, a Difeafc of the Skin, wherein it is corrupted 
bv the ouzing out of certain fharp falinc Humours, which 
oather into Pufkiles, and occafion a Pruritus or Itching. 
There are two kinds of Itch, a humid and a dry kind. The 
latter has been ufually fuppofed to be owing to an atrabi- 
larious Humour, and the former to a faline Pituita : They 
are both contagious. Dr. Bononio has given a much more 
rational Account of the Caufe of this Dillemper than any 
Author before him. He. examined feveral Globules of 
the Matter pick'd cut of the Puflules of itchy Perfons 
with a Micrnfcope, and found them to he minute living 
Creatures, in fhape refembling aTortoife, of brisk Mo- 
tion with fix Feet, a fharp Head, and two little Horns 
at the end of the Snout. Hence he makes no fcruple to 
impute this contagious Difeafe to the continual biting of 



thefe Animalcules in the Skin, by means of which fume 
Portion of the Serum ouzing out thro the fmall Apertures 
of the Cutis, little watry Bladders are made, within 
which the Infects continuing to gnaw, the Infected are 
forced to fcratch, and by fcratching increafe the Mifchief ; 
breaking not only the little Puftules, bur the Skin too, 
and fome little Blood-VelTels, and fo make Scabs, crulty 
Sores, 15c. Hence we may eafily perceive how the Itch 
comes to be catching, fince thefe Creatures, by fimple 
Contact, eafily pals from one Body to another, their Mo- 
tion being wonderfully fwift, and they crawling on the 
Surface of the Body, as well as under the Cuticula. Hence 
alfo we learn the reafon of the Cure of this Difeafe by 
Lixivial Wafhcs, Baths and Ointments, made of Salts, 
Sulphurs, Mercury, &c. thefe being very powerful in 
killing the Vermine lodged in the Cavities of the Skin, 
which fcratching will never do 5 they being too minute to 
be caught under the Nails. And if in Practice it is found 
that this Difeafe, after it feem'd to be cured by Unction, 
frequently returns again ; this is eafily accounted for, fince 
tho' the Ointment may have killed all the living Creatures,, 
yet it may not, poffibly, have deltroy'd all their Eggs 
laid, as it were, in the Neits of the Skin ; from which 
they afterwards breed again, and renew the Dillemper. 

ITINERANT JUDGES, or Jttjliees, are fuch as were 
formerly fent with Commiffions into divers Countries, to 
hear chiefly fuch' Caufes as were call'd Pleas of the 
Crown ; the fame with Jit/rices in Eyre: which fee. 

ITINERARY : The Defcription that aTraveller makes 
of the Courfc of his Journey, and of the Curiofities, &c. 
that he obferved. The Itinerary of Antonine /hews all 
the grand Roman Roads in the Empire, and all the Sta- 
tions of the Roman Army. It was made by order of the 
Emperor Antoninus- Pius, but is now very defective, ha- 
ving fuffer'd extremely under the hands of the Copills 
and Editors. 

JUBILEE, a Church-Solemnity, or Ceremony obferved 
at .Rome, wherein the Pope grants a Plenary Indulgence to 
the Univerfal Church ; as many of them, at lealt, as vi- 
iir the Churches of St. Peter and St. Paul at Rome. The 
jubilee was firit eftablifh'd by Boniface VIII. in 1300. m 
favour of thofe who ftiould go ad Limina Apoftolorum, and 
was only to return every hundred Years. The firft Cele- 
bration brought in fuch ftore of Wealth to Rome, that the 
Germans call'd this the Golden Year. This occafion'd 
Clement VI. to reduce the Period of the jubilee to 50 Years-. 
Urban VL appointed it to be held every 35 Years, that 
being the Age of our Saviour ; and Sixtus IV. brought it 
downto every 2 5, that every Perfon might have the Be- 
nefit of it once in his Life. Boniface IX. granted the 
Privilege of holding Jubilees to feveral Princes and Mona- 
steries : For Jnflance, to the Monks of Canterbury, who 
had a Jubilee every 50 Years. 

Jubilees are now become more frequent, and the Pope 
grants them as often as the Church or himfelf have occa- 
fion for them. There is ufually one at the Inauguration of 
a new Pope. To be entitled to the Privileges of the Ju- 
bilee, the Bull enjoins Falling, Alms, Prayers. It gives 
the Priefls a full Power to abfolve, in all cafes, even thofe 
otherwife referved to the Pope? to make Commutations 
of Vows, i£c. in which it differs from a Plenary Indul- 
gence. During the Time of Jubilee, all Indulgences are 
fufpended. 

One of our Kings, viz. Erfwardll. caufed his Birth-Day 
to be obferved in manner of a Jubilee, when he becama 
50 Years of Age; but not before or after. This he did* 
by releafing Prifoners, pardoning all Offences but Trea- 
fon, making good Laws, and granting many Privileges to 
the People. 

There are particular Jubilees in certain Cities, when fe- 
veral of their Feafls fall on the fame Day : At Pay in Kc- 
lay, for inflance, when the Feait of the Annunciation hap- 
pens on Good Fridays and at Lyons, when the Feaft of 
St. John BaptiB concurs with the Feaft of Corpus Chrijii. 
In 1640 the Jefuits celebrated a folemn Jubilee at Rome : 
that being the Centenary, or hundredth Year* from their 
Inftitution; and the fame Ceremony was obferved in all 
their Houfcs throughout the World. 

Jubilee, among the Jevis, was underftood of every fiftieth 
Year, being that following the Revolution of feven Weeks 
of Years ; at which time all the Slaves were made free, 
and all Inheritances reverted to their antient Owners. 

The word Jubilee, according to fume Authors, comes 
from the Hebrew Jobel, which fignifies fifty. But this mult 
be a Miftake ; for the Hebrew 72.V, Jobel, does not fignify 
fifty ; neither does its Letters, taken as Cyphers, or ac- 
cording to their Numerical Power, make that Number ; 
being 10, 6, 2, and 30, that is 48. Others fay, that Jobel 
fignifies a Ram, and that the Jubilee was proclaim'd with a 
Ram's-horn,in memory of the Ram thar appear'd to Abra- 
ham in the Thicket. Mafms derives the Word from Jubal, 
the firft Inventor of Mufical Initruments : which for that rest- 
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foh were call'd by his Name 5 whence the wtords Jvbel 
and Jubilee came to figrAfy the Year of Deliverance and 
Remiffion, becaufe proclaim'd with the Sound of one of 
thufc Initruments, which at firit was no more than the 
Horn of a Ram. 

"Jubilee) or JubiU'us, is alfo ufed among the Remamjis 
to fignify a Religious who has been fifty Years in a Mo- 
nailery, or an Ecclefialtic who has been in Orders fifty 
Years. Such veteran Religious are difpenfed with in fome 
places from attending Mattins, or aftrict Observation of 
any other of their Rules. JublL-us alfo fignified a Man a 
hundred Years old ; and a Poffeffion or Prescription for fifty 
Years. Si Jger non invenietur in Scriptione, inquiratttr He Se- 
nioribns 5 & ji fab certo JubiUo non fit, fine Vitupemtione ma- 
sieat in teterfttm. 

JUDAICUS LAPIS, a grey, foft, brittle Stone, inform 
of an Acorn, having Lines drawn regularly on its Surface, 
as if they were turn'd : It is ufed in Phyfic to diflblve 
the Stone in the Bladder. 

JUDAISM : The Religious Doctrines and Rites of the 
Jews, Judaijm was warranted by Divine Authority, being 
deliver'd to that People immediately from Heaven; it 
was, however, but a temporary Difpcnfation, and was to 
give way, at leaft the Ceremonial Part of it, at the Com- 
ing ofthcM-^jj. For a compleat Syftem of Judaifmjce 
the Books of Uofes t Judaifm was antiently divided into 
feveral Sects ; the principal whereof were the Tharifees, 
Sadduces, and Effenians: which fee. At prcfent there are 
but two, viz. the Karaites^ who admit ot no Rule of Re- 
ligion, but the Law written by Mofes; and the Rabbinijis, 
who add to the Law, the Traditions of the Talmud. It 
has been obferved, that Judaifm, of all other Religions, is 
that which is the moll rarely abjured. In the 18th of 
Ed-ward I. the Parliament granted the King a Fifteenth for 
the Expulfion of Judaijm. See Cuneus, Spencer, and Good- 

KWK. 

In England, formerly, the Jews and all their Goods be- 
longed to the chief Lord where they lived, and he had 
fuch abfolute Property in them, that he might fell them, 
lor they had not liberty to remove to another Lord with- 
out leave. Mat. Paris tells us, that Henry III. fold the 
Jews to Earl Richard his Brother for a Term of Years, 
that quos Rex excoria-zerat, Comes e-vifcereraret. 

They were diilingui/hed from the Christians both liv- 
ing and dying, for they had proper Judges and Courts 
wherein their Caufes were tried, and they wore a Badge 
on their outward Garments upon the Breaft, in the fhape 
of a Table, and were fined if they ilirred abroad with- 
out fuch Badges. They were never buried in the Coun- 
try, but brought up to London^ and buried without the 
Walls. 

JUDGE, an Officer appointed by the Powers of any 
Country, to dittribute that Jultice to their Subjects which 
they can't adminiiler in Perfon. The Character of 
Judge is a part of the Regal Authority, whereof the Prince 
diveils himfelf. 

The EngUfi Judges are all chofen out of the Ser- 
geants at Law, and are constituted by Letters Patents. 
Their Commiflions are bounded with this Limitation, 
EaBuri quod ad Jujihiam fert'wet fecundam Legem ££? Con- 
fitetudinem Anglia •, and at their Creation they take an Oath, 
that they will indifferently minilier Juttice to all them 
that fhallhavc any Suit or Plea before them , and this 
they will not forbear to do, tho the King by his Letters, 
or by exprefs Word of Mouth, fhould command the con- 
trary. They have Salaries of 1000/. fer annum each 
from the King, befides very confiderable Perquifites, and 
this Salary is granted them, quamdiu bene fe gejjer'mt, to 
keep them free and independent of the Court. See Jujiices. 

Judge, in Scripture, is underftood of certain eminent 
Perfons chofen by God himfelf to govern the Jews, from 
the time of JoJ/jua to the Eftablimment of the Kings. 
The Judges were not ordinary Magistrates, being only 
fent on extraordinary Occafions, as, to head the Armies, to 
deliver the People from their Enemies, &c. Saltan has 
obferved, that they not only prefided in the Courts of 
Jufiice, but were alfo at the Head of Councils, of Ar- 
mies, and of every thing that concerned the Govern- 
ment of the State ; tho' they never affumed the Title 
either of Princes, Governors, or the like. The fame Au- 
thor has obferved feven Points wherein they differed 
from Kings : (1.) They were not hereditary. (2.) They 
had no abfolute Power of Life and Death, but only ac- 
cording to the Laws, and dependantly of them. (3.) 
They never undertook War at their own pleafure, but 
only when they were appointed by God, or called to it 
by the People. (4.) They exacted no Tribute. C5-) They 
n k 0t ** ucccc< * eacn otner immediately, but after the 
Death of one there was frequently an Interval of feveral 
Years e'er a Succeffor was appointed, (d.) They did not 
ule : the : fcnfigns of Sovereignty, the Scepter or Diadem. 
(.70 1 hey had no Authority to make any new Laws, but 
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were only to take care of the Obfervation of the Lawsrf 
Mojes. In fome refpeclsfheyrefembled Kmgspiz. i. Their 
Authority was given them for Life, and not for a limited 
Time, 2; They ruled alone, and without any depen- 
dence, whicn occafioned Jo/iyiaj to call their State Mo- 
narchical. The Hebrews were governed by fifteen 3«%j/ 
for the Space of ; 4 o Years, n,,z. from the time of dtb- 
niel their firff, to that of Hell their laltlWje. 

JUDGES, or the Book of Judges, is a Canonical Book 
ot the Old Teflament, containing the Hiftory of the 
Judges, whereof we have been fpeaking. The Author is 
not known. 'Tis probable the Work did not come front 
any fingle Hand, being rather a Collea ion of feveral lit- 
tle Hlfiohes, which at firft were feparate, but were af - 
terwards collected by Efdras or Samuel into a fingle Vo- 
lume ; and, in all likelihood, were taken from the antient 
Journals, Annals, or Memoirs, compofed by the feveral 
Judges. 

JUDGMENT, a Faculty of the Soul, by which Aid 
perceives the Relation that is between two or more Ideas. 
Thus when we judge that the Sun is greater than the 
Moon, the Underflanding firft compares the two Ideas of 
the Sun and the Moon, and finding the Idea of the Sun 
greater than that of the Moon, the Will perfeftlyacquiefces 
in that Perception, nor puts the Mind upon any farther En- 
quiry. 'Tis not the Underflanding then that judges, as is 
ordinarily thought ; Judgments and Reafonings, on the part 
of the Underflanding, are but mere Perceptions : 'tis the 
Will alone that judges in reality, in acquiefcing in what is 
reprefented to it by the Underflanding. The only Diffe- 
rence, then, between Perception, Judgment, and Rea- 
foning, fo far as the Underflanding is concerned in them, is 
this, That it perceives a thing Amply, without any rela- 
tion to any other thing in a fimple Perception, that it 
perceives the Relations between two or more things in 
Judgments, and laflly that it perceives the Relations that 
are between the Relations of things in Reafonings : So 
that all the Operations of the Underflanding arc in effect 
no more than pure Perceptions, 

When we perceive, for inftance, twice %, or 4, this is 
no more than a fimple Perception ; when we judge that 
twice a are 4, or that twice 2 are not 5, the Underfland- 
ing does no more than barely perceive the Relation of 
Equality that is between twice 2 and 4, or of Inequality 
betweentwice 2 and 5. Further, Reafoning sonfifts in per- 
ceiving the Relation, not between two or more things, for 
that would be a Judgment, but of two or more Relations 
of two or more things. Thus when I conclude that four 
being lefs than fix, twice two being four, are by confe- 
quence lefs than fix ; I perceive not only the Relation of 
Inequality between two and two and fix, (for this were only 
a Judgment) but alfo the Relation of Inequality between 
the Relation of twice 2 and 4, and the Relation between 4 
and 6: Which conftitutes a Reafoning. The Underfland- 
ing therefore only perceives, and 'tis the Will that jud»es, 
and reafons in affenting voluntarily to what the Under- 
flanding reprefents. 

Indeed, when the things which we confidcr, appear 
clear, and pcrfeflly evident, it feems as if it were not vo- 
luntarily that the Mind confents to 'em ; whence we are 
led to think, that 'tis not the Will, but the Underfland- 
ing, that judges of 'em. But to clear this Point, it 
muft be obferved, that the things which we confider, ne- 
ver appear intirely evident till the Underflanding has exa- 
mined them on all fides, and has perceiv'd all the Rela- 
tions neceffary to judge of 'em j whence it happens, that 
the Will not being able to will any thing without Know- 
ledge, cannot aft on the Underflanding ; that is, cannot 
defire it to reprefent any thing new in its Object, as hav- 
ing already view'd it on all the fides that have any rela- 
tion to theQueftion in hand. It is obliged, then, to reft 
in what has been already reprefented, and to ceafe to 
agitate and difturb it any further : j n which Ceffation it 
is, that Judgment confifls. This Reft or Judgment, then, 
not being free, when things are in their laft Evidence we 
are apt to imagine that it is not the Effect of the Will. 
So long as there is any thing obfeure in the Subject that 
we confider, or that we are not fully fatisfied that we have 
difcover'd every thing neceffary to refolve the Queftion, 
as it happens in mofl of thofe things that are difficult, and 
that contain various Relations ; we are then at liberty 
not to acquiefce, the Will may command the Under- 
flanding to purfue its Enquiries further, and to make new 
Difcoveries : whence it is, that we are mote ready ta 
allow the Judgments formed on thefe Subjects to be Vo- 
luntary. 

Moft PhilofopherS, however, maintain that even the 
Judgments which we form on obfeure things ire not vo- 
luntary, and will have our confenting to the Truth to be! 
an Action of the Underflanding, which they call Affent, 
to diftinguifh it from our confenting to Goodnefs, which 
they attribute to the Will, and call it Confenr. But their 
M ro m m m Erro* 
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Srroris owing to this, that in our prefent State, we fre- 
quently fce things to be evidently true without the lcaft 
reafon ro doubt of 'em -, in which cafe the Will is not at 
liberty either to give or refufe her Affent : but it is not 
fo"in Matters of Goodnefs 5 there being nothing, which 
we don't know fume reaion for forbearing to love. So 
that we here perceive a manifeft Indifference, and are 
fully convinced that when we love any thing, even God 
for iniiance, we ufe our Liberty, and. do it vuluntarily. 
13ut the Ufe we make of our Liberty is not fo apparent, 
when we confent to the Truth, efpecially when it appears 
perfectly evident : And this leads us to think that our 
Confent to Truth, that is, our Judgment, is not voluntary 5 
as if an Action, to be voluntary, mull be indifferent: As 
if the BlelTed above did not love God voluntarily, be- 
eaufe they cannot be diverted from it by any other thing ; 
nor we confent freely to this evident Proportion, That 
twiceaare4, beeaufe we have no appearance ot Reafon 
to dilfuadc us from it. See Witt, Liberty, Truth, Good- 
xeff. 

Judgment, in a legal Sentence, rs a Sentence or Deciiion 
pronounced by Authority of the King, or other Tower, ei- 
ther by their own Mouth, or by that of their Officers 
whom they appoint to adminifter Juftice in their {lead. 
Of JudgmentsiomG are definitive, others only preparato- 
ry, provifional, or interlocutory. The antient words ot 
judgment are very fignificant, Confederation eji, £jfc. beeaufe 
judgment is ever given by the Court upon Confidcra- 
tion had of the Record before them. In every Judg- 
ment there ought to be three Perfons, Atlor, Reus, and 
Judex. 

JUDICATURE, thcProfeffion of thofe who adminifter' 
Juitice. Judicature,, is a kind of Priefthood. The word 
is alfo ufed to fignify the Extent of the Jurifdittion of a 
Judge, and the Court wherein he fits to do Juitice. 

JUDICIUM DEI, Judgment of God, wasa Term ancient- 
ly understood of any extraordinary Trials of fecret Crimes 5 . 
as thofe by Arms and Jingle Combat, thofe by Fire or 
red-hot Plow-Stares; by plunging the Arm in boiling Wa- 
ter, or the whole Body in cold Water, in hopes God' 
would work a Miracle rather than fuffer Truth and Inno- 
cence to perifh : Si fe ffer defendere Hon ffojft, Judicio Dei 
Jell. Aqua -vcl Ferro Jieret de to Jujiitia. There Cuftoms 
were a long time kept up, even among Chrillians, and are 
ftillinUfcln fome Nations. See Ordeal, Water, &c. Thefe 
Trials were held in the Churches, in prefencc of the Bi- 
fliops, Priefls, and Secular Judges, after three Days Fall- 
ing, Confeffion, Communion, and a world of Adjurations 
and Ceremonies, defcribed at large by du Cange. 

JUGULAR, a Term, among Anatomifts, applied to 
certain Veins of the Neck, which terminate in the Sub- 
claveans. There are two on each Side ; the one external, 
receiving the Blood from the Face and the external Parts 
of the Head j and the other internal, which receives the 
Blood from the Brain. 

jugular is alfo applied to certain Glands of the Neck, 
h the Spaces between the Mufcles. They are in Num- 
ber 14, and arc found of different Figures, fome larger, 
ethers left'* they are fattened to each otherby certain 
Membranes and Veffels,. and their Subftanee is like that 
of the Maxillaries. They feparate a Lympha, which is 
conveyed by thofe Veffels to the adjacent Mufcles. Tis 
an Ob'flruaion in thofe Glands which occafions the King's- 
Evil. V'°nis. " fc 

JUICE, a liquid Subflancc,. which makes part of the 
Compofition of Plants, communicating itfelf to all the 
other Parts, and ferving to feed and incrcafe them. Juice 
is that to Plants, which Blood is to Animals, There are 
Juices aqueous, vinous, oleaginous, gummous, refinous, 
and bituminous, of all Taftesand Colours. Dr. Lijier ob- 
fcrves, that mod Juices of Plants coagulate, whether they 
be fuch as are drawn from the Wounds of a Plant, orfuch 
as fpontaneoufly exfude ; he having made Curds and 
Cakes of the Juices of a great Number of Plants. He 
adds, that as the Jakes of" Plants feem to be compound- 
ed and mixed of Liquors of different kinds 5 'tis pro- 
bable, if the Cafeous Part be narcotic, for inftance, 
the Whey may not be fo j or the one may be hurtful, 
and the other a good and ufeful Medicament. See Sap, 

The word Juke is alfo applied to feveral of the Fluids 
5n an animal Body. The nervous Juice is a Liquor which, 
accordin« to fome Phyficians, is found in the Nerves, 
whence it takes its Name. GUffon, Wharton, and Willis 
•were the firft who made mention of the nervous Juice -, 
they take it to be a kind of Vehicle to the animal Spirits, 
preventing them from dhTipating too haftily, and thinkit 
alfo fcrves to nourifli the Parts of the Body : but a 
great part of our modern Phyficians deny the Exiftence of 
thiswise* . 

Pancreatic Juice is a Liquor fepar&ted in the Glands of 
She Pancreas. See Pancreas, 



^wieeisalfo applied to the Vapours and Humidities In- 
cloled in the Earth. Thus they fay Chryftal is formed of 
a lapidific Juice, and Metals are formed of Vapours and 
Juices condenfed in the Earth. 

JUJUBE, the Fruit of a Tree of the fame Name, 
growing very commonly in Provence, and fome other Parts. 
The Jujubes are about the Size of a Plumb, oval, red 
without, yellow within, of a fweet, very commonly, vi- 
nous Tatle ; they are peel oral and aperitive, foften the 
Acrimony of the Humours, and promote a Difcharge by 
the Sputum. Plmy tells us, that Sextut Papin'ms brought the 
iirft Jujubes from Syria, and Truffles from Africa, towards 
the End of Augujtus's Reign. 

JULAP, in Pharmacy, is an cafy agreeable Potion pre- 
ferred to fick Perfons : It ufually confifts of diftilled. 
Waters, or light Decoctions, frequently fweeten'd with 
Sugar or clarified Juices. It is fometimes ufed as the or- 
dinary Drink in certain Difeafes, but ufually as a Vehicle 
for other Forms of Medicines ; ferving to correel the pec- 
cant Humours, to reftore the declining Strength of the 
Heart, and to promote Sleep. The word, according to 
'Menage, is derived from the Arabic, GiuUf, or rather from 
the Greek fyhefaict. Olearius derives it from Gulap, a Per- 
jian Word, Signifying Rofe-Water. 

1ULE, a kind of antient Hymn fung by the Greeks,. 
and after them by the Romans, during the time of their 
Harveft, in honour of Ceres and Baccbus ; in order to render 
thofe Deities propitious. The word is derived from the 
Greek ?Ao/, or i'sa©-, a Sheaf. This Hymn was fometimes 
alfo called Vemetrule, or Vemetriule, that is, lide of Ceres, 

JULIAN YEAR, is the old Account of the Year, ftill 
in ufe among us in England 3 it is fo called from its Foun- 
der Julius Gvfar, and by that Name is diftinguifhed from 
the new, or Gregorian Account, ufed in feveral Parts of 
Europe. It is either Common or Bilfextile j the Common 
confifts of 365 Days, and the Biffextile of ^66. Sojigenes, 
whom Gefaf made ufe of in the Reformation of the Ca- 
lendar, judged the mean Solar Year to confift of juft 
3 tf 5 Days and fix Hours ; and on this Ground it was that 
defar appointed one Year in four to be Biffextile, and 
the other three Common. See Tsar. 

The Julia?! Period is of great Ufe in Chronology, and 
was invented by Scaliger ; it confifts of 75)80 Years, the Pro- 
duel of the three Cycles multiplied into each other, sis. the 
Indiclion, which is 15 5 the Golden Number 19 ; and the 
Cycle of the Sun 28. It is made to commence before the 
Creation of'the World, and that more or lefs, according 
to the Hypothcfis that is followed. Its principal Ad- 
vantage confifts in this, that the fame Years of the Cy- 
cles of the Sun, Moon,, and Indiclion, belonging to any 
Year of this Period, willnevcr fill together again till af- 
ter the Expiration of 7980 Years, which, according to 
the received Opinions, will fcarce happen before the 
Con fum mat ion of all things. The firft Year of the Chri- 
itian jEra, in all our Syftems of Chronology, is always the 
4714th of the Julian Period*. 

To find what Year of the Julian Period any given 
Y'ear of Chrift anfwersto, work thus : To the given Year 
of Chrill add 4713 (beeaufe fo many Years of the Julian 
Period were expired before A. D. 1.) and the Sum gives 
the Year of the Julian Period fought. For Inftance, I 
would know what Year of the Julian Period A. D. 1720 
anfwersto: Now 1720 -}- 4713 ^^433) tne Y'ear fought 
of the Julian Period. On the contrary, having the Year 
of the Julian Period given, to find what Year of Chrift: 
anfwers thereto : From the Year of the Julian Period gi- 
ven, fubftracl 4715 (for the Reafon above-mentioned) 
and the Refidue will be the Year fought. For inftance, 
I would know what Year of Chrift anfwers to the Julian 
Period 6433; wherefore 154.33 — 4723=1720 the Year 
fought. If the Year of the Julian Period given be lefs 
than 47 13, then fubftracl the fame from 4714 (which is 
the Year of the Julian Period that anfwers to the Year of 
Chrift 1.) and the Refidue will fliew how long before 
(the beginning of the common Computation from theNa- 
tivity of) Chrift, the given Year of the Julian Period 
was. For inftance, the City of Rome is laid to have beer* 
built, J. P. 3960,. I would know therefore how long it 
was built before Chrift. Now 4714 — 3960=754, where- 
fore Rome was built 754 Years before Chrift. It is cal- 
led Julian as being adapted to the Julian Year. See Pe- 
riod. 

JULUS, a Name which the Botanifts give to thofe 
Wormlike Tufts, or Palms, as they are called, in Wil- 
lows, which, at the beginning of the Year, grow our, 
and hang pendulous down from Hazels, Wallnut-Trees, 
&c. Mr. Ray thinks them to be a kind of Collection of 
the Stamina of the Flowers of the Tree, beeaufe in fer- 
tile Trees and Plants they have abundance of feminal 
Veffels and Seed-Pods. 

JULY, the feventh Month in the Year, when the Sun 
enters the Sign of Leo, About the 14th Day of this 

Month 
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Month the Dog-Days begin. The French call this the 
Month of Red^Frms, and with Reafon, fays Quhmnie, be- 
caufe they are then in their height. On the 17th Day of 
this Monih, according to Hippocrates and Pliny, the Dog- 
Srar rifes, the Sea boils, Wine turns, Dogs go mad, the 
liilc is increafed and irritated,' and all Animals decline 
and languish, &c. The word is derived from the Latin 
Julius, the Sirname of C. Qefar the Dictator, who was born 
in it. Mark Anthony firft gave it this Name 3 before, it 
was called Quintilis, as being the fifth Month of the Year, 
in the old Raman Calendar eitabliflied by Romulus, which 
begun in the Month of March. For the fame reafon Au- 
«i>ji was called Sextilis, and September, OBober, November, 
and December flill retain the Name of their firft Rank, 

Qu<£ fequitur, Numero turba notata'fuo. Ovid. Faft. 

JUNCTURE, is any kind of Joint, or doling of two 
Bodies. 

JUInE, the fixth Month of the Year, when the Sun 
enters the Sign of Cancer. In this Month is the Summer 
Solitice. The word comes from the Latin Junius, which 
fome derive <? Junone. Ovid % in the 6th of his Faftl t makes 
the Goddcfs fay, 

Junius a noftro Nomine Nomen habet. 

Others rather derive it a Junioribus, this being for young 
People, as the Month of May was for old ones. 

Junius eft Juvenum qui fuit ante Senv.m. 

JUNIPER-BERRIES, the Fruit of a Shrub of" the 
fame Name 5 much ufed in Medicine. Etmuller had 
a vaft Opinion of them, and thought they deferved a 
whole Treatife to be wrote of them. The Rob (a Form 
of Medicine now out of ufe) made of the exprcfled Juice 
of the Green Berries, has been called thcTheriaca Germa- 
nomm ■■, fo much have they been in elteem amongfl: them 
for anti-pelHlential Qualities. They are certainly carmi- 
native, but their molt remarkable Properties are in fcour- 
jng the Vifcera, and particularly the Reins and Urinary 
Tallages, as all of the Turpentine-kind do. The Wood of 
this Shrub is alfo of considerable Ufe in .Phyfic, it iireng- 
thens the Stomach, expels Wind, clears the Lungs, pro- 
vokes the Menfes, and removes Obftru&ions of the Vifce- 
ra. It is further faid to be Sudorific, Cephalic, and Hyfle- 
ric. From it they draw a Spirit, a Tincture, an Elixir, Ex- 
tract, and a Ratifia. 'Tis faid it will kit an hundred Years 
without corrupting 5 and the Chymifts add, that a Coal of 
Junifer, covered with Allies of the fame kind, will keep 
lire an entire Year. 

JUNTA, an AfTembly, Council, or Society, of feve- 
ral Perfons meeting for the Difpatch of any Buiinefs. 
This Term is particularly in ufe in thcSpanifi and Portu- 
guefe Affairs. On the Death of Charles II. King of Spain, 
the Kingdom was governed, during the Abfence of Phi- 
lip V. by a Junta. In Portugal they have three confide- 
rable Junta's, the Junta of Commerce, that of the three 
Eftates, 'and that of Tobacco. The fir ft was cftablimed 
by King John IV. this is a Council of Marine. Thefame 
King affemblcd the States of his Kingdom to create the 
Tribunal of the Junta of the three Eftates. K.-Fete>-II. 
created the Junta of Tobacco in 1675, it confiits of aPre- 
fident and fix Counfellors. 

Junta was the Name of a Society of Bookfellers or 
Printers at Venice, who published many beautiful and cor- 
rect Editions of Books, which llill go by the Name of 
Junta's. 

IVORY, the Tooth or Tusk of an Elephant growing 
oneach fide of his Trunk, in form of an Horn. Ivory is 
much elkem'd for its Colour, its Polifh, and the Finenefs 
of its Grain when wrought. Diofcorides fays, that by boil- 
ing it the fpace of fix hours with the Root of Mandrago- 
ras, it becomes fo foft and tradable, that one may ma- 
nage it as hepleafes. The Ivory of the Ifle of Ceylon and 
that of thcllleof Achem have this Peculiarity, that they 
never become yellow, as that of the Terra-firma and Eaji- 
htdiesdoes ; on which account 'tis much dearer. 

Black Ivory is no more than Ivory burnt, and drawn into 
a Leaf when it is become black. It is ground with Wa- 
ter, and made up into little Cakes or Troches, ufed by 
the Painters. 

JUPITER, one of the feven Planets: its Character is 
%. Its Orbit is fituate between Saturn and tdirs. It has a 
Rotation round its own Axis in 9 Hours, 55 Minutes 5 and 
a periodical Revolution round the Sun in 4332 Days, 12 
Hours. It is the biggeft of all the Planets. Its Diameter 
to that of the Sun appears, by Agronomical Obfervations, 
to be as 1077 is to iccco, to that of Saturn as 1077 to 889, 
to that of the Earth as 1077 to 104.. The Force of Gra- 
vity on its Surface is to that on the Surface of the Sun as 
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797JS 'sto rccco, to that or Saturn &. , 
to that of the Earth as 79;, 1 5 10407,832. The Dcnfitl 
ot its Matter is to that of the Sun as 7404 to lecoo, to 
that ot &t»ro as 7404 to (foil, to that of the Earth as' 
7404 to 39z 1. The Quantity of Matter contained irt 
its Body is to that of the Sun as 9,248 to iooog, to that 
of Saturn as?, 248 to 4,22?, to that of the Earth as 9 -48 
to 0,0044. The mean Diiianceof Suiter -from the Sun 
is 5201 of thofe Parts, whereof the mean Diftance of the 
Earth from the Sun is 1000, cho' Kepler makes it 519* of 
thofe Parts. M. Cajfmi calculates Jupiter's mean Diilance 
from the Earth to be 1 1 5,000 Semi-Diameters of the Earth. 
Gregory computes the Diflar.ce of Jup iter from the Sun to 
be above five times as great as that of the Earth from the 
Sun ; whence he gathers, that the Diameter of the Sun, 
to an Eye placed in Jupiter, would not be a fifth part of 
what it appeals to us ; and therefore his Disk would be 
twenty-five times lefs, and his Light and Heat in thfi 
fame Proportion. The Inclination of Jupiter's Otbir, that 
is, the Angle formed by the Plane of its Orbit, with the 
Plane of the Ecliptic, is 1 Deg. 20 Min. His Eccentricity 
is 250 ; arid Huygens computes his Surface to be four hun- 
dred times aslargc as that of ourEarth. See Solar Syflem. 

Jupiter is one of the fuperior Planets, that is, one of the 
three above the Sun. Hence it has no Parallax, its Di- 
ilance from the Earth being too great, to have any fenfi- 
ble Proportion to the Diameter of the Earth. Thought 
it be the grcateft of the Planets, yet its Revolution about 
its Axis is the fwiftett. Its Polar Axis is obferved to be 
ftlorter than its Equatorial Diameter ; and Sir I. Neiston 
determines the Difference to be as 8 to 9. So that its 
Figure is a Spheroid, and the Swiftnefs of its Rotation 
occafions this Spheroidifm to be more fcnfible than that 
of any other of the Planets. Jupiter appears almoft as 
large as Venus, but is not altogether fo bright. He is 
eclips'd by the Moon, by the Sun, and even by Mars, 
Hevelius obferved Jupiter's Diameter 7 Inches, having In- 
equalities like the Moon. He has three Appendages, 
call'd Zones, or Belts, which Sir I. Newton thinks are 
form'd in his Atmofphere. In thefe are feveral Macule, 
or Spots ; from whole Motion, the Motion of Jupiter round 
its Axis is faid to have been firft determined. The Dif- 
covery of this is controvered between Euftachio, P. Goth- 
nies, Cajfmi, and Campani. 

The four little Stars, or Moons, which move round Ju- 
piter, were firft difcover'd by Galileo, who call'd them the 
rljira de MeHicis i but we the Satellites of Jupiter. Cuffim 
obferved, that the firft or innermoft of thefe Satellites 
was five Semi-diameters of Jupiter diftant from Jupiter it- 
felf, and made its Revolution in 1 Day, 18 Hours, and 
32 Minutes. The fecond, which is fomewhat greater, he 
found 8 Diameters diftant from Jupiter, and its Revolution 
3 Days, 13 Hours, and 12 Minutes. The third, which is 
the greatcft of all, is diftant from Jupiter 13 Semi-diame- 
ters, and finiihes its Courfe in 7 Days, 3 Hours, and 50 
Minutes. The laft, which is the leal! of all, is diftant 
from Jupiter 23 Semi-diameters ; its Period is i<f Days, iS 
Hours, and 9 Minutes. Thefe four Moons mail make a 
very pleafing Spectacle to the Inhabitants of Jupiter, if it 
be true there are any; for fometimes they rife all toge- 
ther 5 fometimes they are all together in the Meridian; 
ranged one under another; and fometimes all appear in' 
the Horizon, and frequently undergo Eclipfes ; the Ob- 
fervations whereof are found of efpecial Ufe in deter- 
mining the Longitude. Cajfim has made Tables for calcu- 
lating the Immerfions and Emerfions of Jupiter's firft Sa- 
tellite. 

The Day and Night are of the fame Length in Jupiter 
all over his Surface, viz. five Hours each ; the Axis of his 
Diurnal Rotation being nearly at right Angles to the 
Plane of his Annual Orbit. Though there are four pri- 
mary Planets below Jupiter, yet an Eye placed on his 
Sutface would never perceive any of them, except Sa- 
lurn; unle fs, perhaps, as Spots pafling over the Sun's Disk, 
when they happen to come between the Eye and the 
Sun. The Parallax of the Sun, view'd from Jupiter, wilt 
fcarce be fcnfible, no more than that of Saturn 5 neither 
being much above 20 Seconds ; fo that the Sun's apparent 
Diameter in Jupiter will not be above fix Minutes, The 
outermoft of Jupiter's Satellites will appear almoft as big 
astheMoon doestous, •viz. five times the Diameter, and 
25 times the Disk of the Sun. Dr. Gregory adds, that an. 
Aftronomer in Jupiter would eafily diftinguifh two kinds of 
Planets, four nearer him, viz. the Satellites, and two, viz. 
the Sun and Saturn, more remote. The former, however,) 
will fall vaftly (hort of the Sun in Brightnefs, notwithfiand- 
ing the great Difproportion in the Diftances and apparent 
Magnitudes. From thofe four different Moons, the Inhabi- 
tants of Jupiter will have four different kinds of Months; 
and the Number of Moons in their Year will hot be lefs 
than 4500. Thefe Moons are eclips'd as often as, being iri- 
oppofition to the Sun, they fall within the Shadovv of "Ju- 
piter 5 
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Advice. Jagujltts advanced them to be public Offices 
of the Empire 5 fo that they were no longer confined tu 
the petty Counfels of private Perfons. Bern. Rectiliut 
has written the Lives of the moll famous junJ'-CoiiJuin 
who have lived within thefe aooo Years. 

JURISDICTION is a Power or Authority which a Man 
hath to do jullice in cafes of Complaint made before him. 
There are two kinds of JurijdtBion, the one EccLefiallical, 
the other Secular. Secular, belongs to the King and his 
Delegates : Ecclefialh'cal to Bifliops and their Deputies. 
Bifhops, ££?c. have two kinds of JurifdiSiott, the one Inter- 
nal, which is cxercifed over the Confcicnce in things 
purely Spiritual ; and this they are fuppofed to hold im- 
mediately of God: The other is a Privilege which, 
fome Princes have given them of terminating Difputcs 
between Ecclefiafticsand Laymen. 

JURIS-PRUDENCE, the Knowledge of what is juft 
andinjuft, or of the Laws, Rights, Cufloms, Statutes l$c 
neceffary for the doing of Jullice. Cml Jurif-Pmkmx is 
that ot the Roman Law,. Canonical that of the Canon Law, 
Feudal that of Fees. 

JUROR, in a legal fenfe, is one of thofe twenty-four 
or twelve Men, who are fworn to deliver Truth upon 
fuch Evidence as/hall be given them touching any matter 
in queftion. The Punifhment of Petty Jurors attainted of 
giving a Verdict contrary to Evidence, willingly, is very 
fevere. See Attaint. 

JURY,, in Common Law fignifies either Twenty-four 
or Twelve Men fworn to enquire of the Matter of Fatly 
and declare the Truth upon fuch Evidence, as (hall be deli- 
vered them touching the Matter in queiiion. The Stay is to. 

j h °[ cn out of the fame Clafs or Rank with the Accufed, 
and if he be a Foreigner, he may demand a Jury half Fo- 
reigners and half Engliftmen. There are ordinarily Thirty- 
fix impanncl'd, whereof in Criminal Cafes the Perfon accu- 
led has the Liberty to challenge or fet afide Twenty-four 
and to pick out Twelve at his plcafure. Thefe Twelve are 
pielent at the Trial, after which they withdraw into 1 Cham- 
ber by themfelves, where they are to be (hut up without 
FireorCandle,Viaualsor Drink, till fuch time astttey agree- 



f'i and again, as oft as being in conjunction with the 
Sun, they project their Shadows to Jupiter, they make an 
Eclipfc of the Sun to an Eye placed in that part of Jufi- 
ter where the Shadow falls. But in regard the Orbits of 
thefe Satellites are in a Plane which is inclined to, or 
makes an Angle with the Plane of Jupiter's Orbit, their 
Eclipfcs become central when the Sun is in one of the 
>Jodes of thefe Satellites ; and when out of this Pofition, 
•he Eclipfcs may be total, tho not central,, becaufe the 
Breadth ot Jupiter's Shadow is nearly decuple to that of 
the Breadth of any of the Satellites; and the apparent 
Diameter of any of thefe Moons is nearly quintuple the 
apparent Diameter of the Sun. 'Tis owing to this re- 
markable Inequality of Diameters, and the fmall Incli- 
nation the Plane of the Orbits of thefe Satellites has to 
*he Plane of Jupiter's Orbit, that in each Revolution there 
happen Eclipfes both of the Satellites and of the Sun : 
tho the Sun be at a considerable dillance from, the Nodes. 
Eurfher r the inferior among thefe Satellites, even when the 
Sun is at its greatell dillance from the Nodes, will occa- 
sionally edipfe and be eclipfed by the Sun to an Inhabitant 
of Jupiter j tho the rcmoteil of them, in this cafe, elcapes 
falling into Jupiter's Shadow, and Jupiter into his, for two 
lears together. To this it may be added, that one of thefe 
Satellites fometimes eclipfes another, where the Phalis muft 
be different, nay frequently oppofite to that of the Satellite 
falling into the Shadow of Jupiter juft mention'd ; for in 
this, the Eallern Limb immergeth firll, and the Weftern 
immergefh lall : but in the others 'tis juft the Reverfe. 

The Shadow of Jupiter, tho it reaches far beyond its 
Satellites, yet falls ftiort of any other Planet ; nor could 
any other Planet, Saturn alone excepted, be immerged 
in it, even tho it were infinite. Indeed, Jupiter's Shadow 
eould not reach Saturn, unlefs Jupiter's Diameter were 
half that of the Sun ; whereas, in effect, 'tis not one 
ninth of it. 

The Courfcs of Jupiter's Satellites, and their -various 
Eclipfcs, would render Navigation very fure and eafy on 
the Globe of Jupiter. Even we, at' this dillance, can 
make very good, ul'e of them ; thofe Eclipfes being found 

one of our belt means for determining the Longitude at Sea. in their Verdict", 'anldeclare unanimoufly that the Dcfe 
F0^ ,*!_^TJ : ^lfii U : 1 ^ n S^ h . em V^.•/ ee ? , *«■ . dar.'isdfh" Guilty of the Charge laid againft him 



Among the Alchymitls, Jupiter fignifies the Philofo. 
phers Stone. The Gentlemen ot this Profeffion apply every 
thing to their Art which the Fable mentions of the God 
Jupiter ; pretending the Fables are to be underflood in a 
figurative Senfc : for inflance, Jupiter is the Mailer of the 
Gods, and Gold, fay they,, is the moll precious of Metals. 
Mercury is the Ambaffadoc of Jupiter ; and; this fhows 
with how much eafe Mercury infinuates into every thing. 
Jupiter holds the Thunderbolt as his Scepter ; which e- 
■vidently points out the external Sulphur ufed in Projection. 
Jupiter has the Heavens for his ordinary Habitation ; this 
/hews the volatile, dry, and hot. The Debauches of 
Jupiter, who fought for Pleafure in the low r but prolific 
and fruitful Earth, difcover, fay they, its Fecundity 5 and 
that Gold might be formed, were the way of preparing 
it difcover'd. In a word, Jupiter is the Son of Saturn 
-which fhews fome Refemblance between the Qualities 
of Gold and Lead. 

JURATS are in the nature of Aldermen, for govern- 
ment of their feveral Corporations: as the.' Mayor and 
Jurats jof Maidfione, Rye, Winchelfea, &c. So Jerfey hath 



N ot Guilty. Upon which, the Judge paffes the Sentence 
prekribed by the Law. In England there are three forts 
ot Trials, -viz. One by Parliament, another by Battle 
and a third by Affize or Jury. The Trial by Affize (be 
the Action Civil or Criminal, Public or Private Perfonal 
or Real) is referred for the Fact to a Jury, and as they 
find it, io paffeth the Judgment. This Jury is not only 
ufed in Circuits of Juflices Errant, but alfo in other Courts, 
and Matters of Office: But tho' it appertains to moft 
Courts of the Common Law, yet is it moft remarkable in- 
theHalf-Year Courts of the Juftices Errant, commonly 
call Id the Great Affo.es, and in the Quarter-Seffions ; and 
in them it is moll ordinarily called a Jury, and that in a 
Uvil Caule : whereas in other Courts, it is ufually called 
anlnquefl, and in the Court-Baron a Jury of theHoma«e 
In the General Affize there are ufually many Juries be- 
caufe there are a great many Caufcs, both Civil and' Cri- 
minal, commonly to be tried ; whereof one is called the 
Grand Jury, and the reft the Tent Juries ; of which, is 
leems, there fhould be one m, every Hundred. 

The Grand Jury confiits of Twenty-four Grave and Rnh- 
* Bailiff and twelve Jurats, or fworn Affiftants, to govern ftamial Gentlemen, or fome of the better fort of Yeomen 

chofen indifferently by the Sheriff out of the whole 



JURIS-CONSULTUS, among the Romans, was a 
Perfon learned in the Law, a Matter of Jurisprudence, and 
who was confulted on the Interpretation of Laws and 
Cultoms^and on the difficult Points in Law-Suits. The fif- 
teen Booksof the Digeftvjere compiled whollyfrom the An- 
fwers or Reports of the antient Jurif-Confuhi. Trihonianus 
in deflroying the two thoufand Volumes whence the Code 
and D'tgeji were taken, has deprived the Publk of a world 
of things which would have given 'em light into the Of- 
fice of the antient Jivrif-Coyifulu. We fhould fcarce have 
lenown any thing beyond their bare Names, had not Torn- 
fan'ms, who lived in the fecond Century,, taken care to pre- 
ferve fome Circumstances of their Office. The Roma?t 
Jurif-Confulti feem to have been the fame with our Cham- 
ber Counfellors, who arrived at the Honour of being con- 
fulted, through Age and Experience, but never pleaded 
*t the Bar. Their pleading Advocates or Lawyers never 
became Jttrif-Confulti. In the Times of the Common- 

Preferments. They thendefpHed ,L W^Sg *£&£%3^£££$£™JS 

them in denfion lormulan, and l«jfe as having invented Condemnation ; or otherwife is acquitted and fo free 

certamforms, and certain Monofyllablesjn order to give Thofe that pafs upon Civil Caufes^Real \" all „r £ 

their Anfwers.the greater appearance of Gravity and My- many, as can conveniently be had'of the fame HundeeT 

1 fl'' y ' 'f\ T I 1 ™ 66 "SS P ^ beClme J f0 much whe "= the L ™ d °* Tenement in que lion doth be b c Tn» 
efleemd that they were call d Truientes and Sapientes, four at leaf! ; and they, upon due Examina, on ir\Zl 
.nd the Emperors appointed their Judges to follow their their Verdict either fot f ihe^ema'dfnt 0™ Snt g 
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Shire, to confider of all Bills of Indictment prefer'd to 
the Court } which they do either approve, by writing upon 
them Him ; or elfe difallow, by indorfing Ignoramus. 
Such as they do approve, if they touch Life and Death, 
are farther refer'd to another Jury, to be confider'd of 
becaufe the Cafe is of much importance ; but others of 
lighter moment are, upon their allowance, without more 
work, fined by the Bench : except the Party traverfe the 
Indictment, or challenge it for Inefficiency, or remove 
the Caule to a higher Court by Certiorari ; in which two. 
former Cafes it is refer'd to another Jury, and in the lat- 
ter, tranfmitted to a higher. And prefently upon the al- 
lowance of this Bill, by the Grand Inqueft, a Man is 
faid to be indicted : Such as they difallow, are delivered to 
the Bench, by whom they are forthwith cancelled or torn. 
The Tent Jury confifls of Twelve Men at the leafl and- 
are impannel'd as well upon Criminal as upon Civil Cau- 
fes: Thofe that pafs upon Offences of Life and Death 

An hciiif, in film!.. ^roi-JT.Cl „'-l /"". "l -» t — * 
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JURY-MAST: fo the Seamen call whatever they let 
up in the room of a Maft, loll in a Fight or by a Storm, 
with which rhey make Jhift to fail, inttead of the Mart 
which they have loft. 

JUS CORONJE, the Rights of 'the Crown* is part of the 
X<aw of England^ which differs in many things from the 
general Law concerning the Subject. Coke on Lin, 

JUS PATRON Al US, in Law, is the Right of pre- 
ferring a Clerk to a Benefice. 

JUS and JURA, fee Law, Right. 

JUST, a Combat on Horfeback, Man againft Man, 
arm'd with Lances. Anciently, Jtifts and Tournaments 
made a part of the Entertainment at all folemn Feafts 
and Rejoicings. The Spaniards borrowed thefe Exercifes 
from the Moors, and call them the Cane-Play. This is 
the fame with the Ltidus Trojanus antiently pracfifed by 
the Youth of Rome. The Turks ufe it ftill, and call it 
lancing the Gerid. The difference between Jufts and Tour- 
naments confifts in this, That the latter is the Genus, of 
which the former is the Species. Tournaments were all 
Icinds of Military Races and Engagements, made out of 
Gallantry and Diverfion. Jufts were fuch particular Com- 
fcats where Parties were near each other, and engaged 
with Lance and Sword : The Tournament was frequently 
performed by a Number of Cavaliers, who fought in a 
jBody. The Juft was a fingle Combat of one Man againft 
another : Though the Jujts were ufually made in a Tour- 
nament, after the general Rencounter of all the Cavaliers, 
yet they were fometimes fingly, and independent of any 
Tournament. He who appear'd for the firft time at a 
3)f-'?, forfeited his Helm or Cafque, unlefs he had forfeited 
before at a Tournament. 

The Word is derived from the Latin juxta, becaufe the 
Combatants fought near one another. Salmaftus derives it 
from the modern Greek zoufira, or rather rffar^c, which 
is ufed in this fenfe by Niccfborus Gregorius, Others de- 
rive it from "3ufta, which in the corrupt Age of the Latin 
Tongue was ufed for this Exercife; this being fuppofed to 
be a more juft and equal Combat than the Tournament. 

JUSTICE, is a conitant Defire or Inclination to give 
every one his Due, or a Habit by which the Mind is al- 
ways difpofed and determined to give every Man his own. 
Jujiice may be divided into Diftributive, Commutative, 
and Legal. Diftributhe Juft ice is concern'd in Matters of 
Government, and of Beneficence, and is either remunerato- 
ry or punitive ; it obferves an Equality in dealing Rewards 
and Punifhments, according to each Man's Condition and 
Merit : for as Actions are either good or evil, for the 
good, Rewards mult be affigned, and for the evil, Pu- 
nifhments ; and herein a Geometrical Proportion is ob- 
ierved. Commutative Juttice is converfant in Matters of 
Commerce, and in the equal Commutation or Exchanging 
of things, and proceeds according to an arithmctrical E- 
quality, without any regard to Perfons and Circumftances. 
Legal J utftce is that which resides in the State or Monarch, 
by whofe Power and Authority the Effects of commuta- 
tive and diftributive Jujiite are frequently fupcrfeded or 
lufpended •> as in a Dearth of Corn, if a Perfon that has a 
Stock by him will nut fell it, it fhall be taken from him : 
and the like. 

JUSTICE islikewife the Name of an Officer appointed 
by the King or Commonwealth, to do Right by way of 
Judgment. He is called Jitjtice, and not Judge, becaufe 
he was antiently called jnfticia, and not Jufticianv.s, and 
becaufe he has his Authority by Deputation, as Delegate 
to the King, and not Jure Magtjlratus j and therefore can- 
not depute any other in his flead, the Jtftice of the Fo- 
reft only excepted. Of thefe Juftices we have various 
kinds in England. 

Juftice, or Chief Juftice of the King* s-Bench , is the capi- 
tal Juftice of Great Britain, and a Lord by his Office. His 
Buhnefs is chiefly to hear and determine all Pleas of the 
Crown, that is, fuch as concern Offences againft the 
Crown, Dignity, and Peace of the King, as Treafons, Fe- 
lonies, &c. See King's-Bencb. 

Juftice, or Chief Juftice of the Common-Pleas, f s he who, 
with his Affiftants, hears and determines all Caufes at the 
Common Law, that is to fay, all Civil Caufes between 
common Perfons, as well Pcrfonal as Real, and he is a 
Lord by his Office. This Officer was formerly not only 
Chief Juftice, but alfo Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and 
Mafler of the Court of Wards. He ufually fat in the 
King's Palace, and there executed that Office, formerly 
performed per Comitem Palatii 5 he determined, in that 
Place, all the Differences happening between the Barons 
and other Great Men. He had the Prerogative of being 
Vicegerent of the Kingdom, whenever the King went 
beyond Sea, and was ufually chofen to that Office^ut of 
the prime Nobility ; but his Power was reduced by King 
Richard \. and King Hemyl. His Office is now divided 
and his Title changed from Cafnalis Anglic Juftidanus, to 
Lapitalis Jifticiarius ad Ptacita, &c. SztCommm- Pleas, 
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Juftice of the Toreft is a Lord by his Office.and hath Power 
and Authority to determine Offences committed in the 
King's Forefts, &c. which ate not ro tie determined by a- 
ny other Court or Juftice, except fuch. as are appointed by 
fpecial Commiffion to affift him in his Office. Of thefe 
there are two, whereof the one hath Jurifdiflion over 
all the Forefts on this fide Trent, and the other beyond it. 
By many indent Records it appears to be a Plate of great 
Honour and Authority, and is never bellowed but on ibme 
Perfon ot great Diftincfion. The Court where this Juftice 
fits, is called the Jujiice-Seat of the Foreft. This is the only 
Jujiice who may appoint a Deputy ; he is alfo called Juf- 
tice in Eyre of the Foreft. 

Juftices hi Eyre, Jufticiarii Itinerantes, or Errames, are 
fo termed from the old French word Erre,i.e. Iter. Thefe 
in antient time, were fent with Commiffion into divers 
Counties to hear fuch Caufes, efpecially, as were termed 
Pleas of the Crown ; and that for the Eafe of the Subjefl ; 
who mill elfe have been hurried to the Courts of Weft- 
minjier, if the Caufe were too high for the County-Courts. 
According to feme, thefe Juftices were fent once in feven 
Years, but others will have them to be fent oftner. 
Camhien fays, they were inftituted in the Reign of King 
Henry II. but they appear to be of an older Date, They 
were much like our Juftices of Affize at this Day, tho'for 
Authority and Manner of Proceeding very different. 

Juftices of A/fze, are fuch as were wont, by fpecial 
Commiffion, to be fent into this or that County, to take 
Affizes, for the Eafe of the Subjects : for whereas thefe 
Addons pafs always by Jury, fe many Men might not, 
without great Damage and Charge, be brought up to 
London ; and therefore Jttfiices, for this purpofe, by Com- 
miffion particularly authorized, were fent down to them. 
Thefe continue twice every Tear to pafs the Circuit, by 
two and two, thro' all England, difpatching their feveral 
Buuneffcs by feveral Commiffions; for rhey have one 
Commiffion to take Affizes, another to deliver Goals and 
another of Oyer and Terminer, S£c. See Affize. 

Suffices of Goal-Delivery, are fuch as arc commiffioned to 
hear and determine Caufes appertaining to thofe, who for 
any Offence are caft into the Goals, Their Commiffion is 
now turned over to the Juftices of Affile. 

Juftices of Nifi Frms are now all one with Juftices of Af- 
fize, for it is a common Adjournment of a Caufe in the 
Common Tleas to put it off to fuch a Day ; Nifi Prius Juf- 
ticiarii venerint ad eas Partes ad cafiendas Ajfifas : and from 
the Claufe of Adjournment, they are called Juftices of 
Nifi Prius, as well as Juftices of Affize, by reafon of the 
Writ and Actions they have to deal in., 

Juftices of Oyer and Terminer, were Juftices deputed, on 
feme fpecial Occafione, to hear and determine feme 
particular Caufes. The Commiffion of Oyer and Termi- 
ner is directed to certain Perfons, upon any Infurrection, 
heinous Demeanour, or Trcfpafs committed. 

Juftices of the Peace, are Perfons of Intereft and Credit, 
appointed by the King's Commiffion to attend the Peace 
of the Country where they live ; of whom, feme, for fpe- 
cial Refpedt, are made of the Quorum, becaufe no Bufi- 
nefsof Importance may be difpatched without the Pre- 
fence, or Affent of them, or one of them. See g»o- 
rtim. The Office of a Juftice of the Peace is to call be- 
fore hjm, examine, and commit to Frifon all Thieves 
Murderers, wandring Rogues, thofe that hold Ccnfpira- 
cies, Riots, and almoft all Delinquencies, that may oc- 
cafion the Breach of the Peace and Quiet of the Sub- 
ject ; to commit to Prifon fuch as cannot find Bail, and to 
fee them brought forth in due time to Trial. The Origi- 
nal of Juftices of the Peace is referred to the fourth Year 
q{£dw.\[i.. They were at firft called Wardens of the Peace 

JUSTIFICATION, in Theology, is ,that Grace which 
renders a Man juft in the Sight of God, and worthy of 
eternal Happinefs. The Romaiiifts and Reformed are ex* 
tremely divided about the Doctrine of Juftif cation ; the 
latter contending for Juftif cation by Faith alone, and the 
former by good Works. See Imputation. 

JUSTNESS, the Exactnefs or Regularity of any 
thing. The word is particularly ufed in 'Mattersof Lan- 
guage or Thought. The Juftnejs of a Thought confifts 
in a certain Precifenefs or Accuracy, by which every part 
of it is perfectly true, and pertinent to the Subject. Juft- 
nefs of Language confifts in ufing proper and well-cho- 
fen Terms ; in not faying either too much or, too little. 
M. de Mere, who has written on Juftnefs of Mmd, diflin- 
guifees two kinds of Juftnefs ; the one arifing from Tafte 
and Genius, the other coming from good Senfe or right 
Reafon. There are no certain Rules to be laid down for 
the former, vhs. to feew the Beauty and Exactnefs in the 
Turn, or Choice of a Thought ; the latter confiils in the 
juft Relation which things have to one another. 

JUVENALIA, Games, Exercifes of Body, or Com- 
bats, inftituted by IVo-othe firft time his Beard wasfhaved. 
They were celebrated in private Houfes, and even the 
Nnnna Women 
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Vfomcn had a fhare in them ; they were the fame with any Body, whereby they are joined and combined toge- 
the Neroniana. ther. 

JUXTA-POSITION, is that Difpofition of Parts in 
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A double Confonant, and the iotli Letter of the 
Alphabet, it is borrowed from the Greek 
Kappa -■ and was bur little ufed among the La- 
this. Trfcian looked on it as a fuperfluous 
Letter, and fays, it was never to be ufed except in words 
borrowed from the Greek. Vatfquius, after Saluft, obferves, 
that it was unknown to theantient Remans. Indeed we 
feldom find it in any Latin Authors, excepting in the 
word Kalends, where it foinetimes Hands in lieu of a C. 
Karthaie is frequently fpelt on Medals with a K, SALVIS 
AUGG. CAES. F £ L. KART. and fometimes the Let- 
ter K alone Hood for Carthage. M. Beger has obferved, 
that a Capital K, on, the Reverfe of the Medals of the 
Emperors of Conf-antindh^ fighified KONSTANTINUS ; 
and on the Greek Medals he will have it to fignify KOlAH 
2TPIA, Ccek-fy/ia. Lipfius obferves, that K was a Stygma 
antiently marked on the Foreheads of Criminals with a 
red-hot Iron ; and Qmnt'tUm tells us, that in his time fome 
People had gotten a miflaken Notion, that wherever the 
Letters C and A occurred at the beginning of a Word, K 
• ought to be ufed inltead of the C. 

The Letter K has various Significations in old Charters 
and Diploma's j for Inltancc, K R Hood for Chorus, K R. C 
for Cara Chita?, K R M for Carmen, K R. A M. N, Cams A- 
miciis nojlcr, KS Chaos, KTCapite tonfus, &c. 

The French never ufe the Letter K, excepting in a few 
Terms of Art, and proper Names borrowed from other 
Countries. Ahla^court, in his Dialogue of the Letters, 
brings in K complaining, that he has been often in a fair 
way to be baniihed out of the French Alphabet, and con- 
fined to the Countries of the North. In Endijh the K is 
ufed much more than needs be, particularly at the ends 
of Words after C, as in Publick, Phyfick, l$c. where it 
is of n« manner of Service, 

K is alfo a Numeral Letter, Signifying 250, according 
to the Verfe 5 

K quo/juc dr.centos i£ quinqi'.aghita tenebit. 

When it had a Stroke attop, it flood for 150000. 

KABIN, orKEBIN, a temporary Marriage, in ufe a- 
rnong the Mahometans. The Kabin is contracted before 
the Cadi, in whole Prefencethe Man efpoufesthe Woman 
for a certain time, upon condition that if he quits her at 
the end of that Term, fhe /hall be allowed a certain Sum 
of Money. Some Authors fay, that the Kabin is only 
permitted among the Terfians, and in the Sefl of Mi ; but 
nthersmaintain that it is alfo praclifed among the Turks. 

KADARE, orKADARlTE, the Name of a Sect a- 
iTiong the Mahometans, who deny the Favourite Tenet of 
the Muffulmcn, PredefHnation ■■, and maintain the Doe- 
trine of Liberty and Free-Will in all its Latitude. 
KALENDAR, See Calendar. 
KALENDS. See Calends. 

KALI, a Plant, otherwife called Glaffoort ; it grows 
in the Sands on the Sea-fliore, where the People fovv it 
in order to burn it green. Of its Allies they make Soap, 
Glafs, Alkali-Salt, £?c. This Plant grows in great 
abundance in Egypt and Syria ; its Name Kali was given it 
by the Arabs. It is found pretty plentifully, too, in Lan- 
ptedoc, where the People turn it to a very good account. 
Their manner of preparing it is this : When the Tree is 
crown up to its pitch, they cut it down, and let it dry 5 af- 
terwards they burn and calcine it in certain Pits like Lime- 
Kilns dug in the Ground for that purpofe, which are clofe 
covered up with Earth, fo as no Air may come at the Fire. 
The Matter by this means is not reduced into Allies 
only, but made into a very hard Stone, like Rock- 
Salt, which they arc forced to break with Hammers to 
get it out, and this Matter they call Sahcor, or Sonde en 
Tierre, They make fuch Quantities of it here, that they 
export it into feveral other Countries, but principally fnto 
Italy, where the Venetians manufacture it into thofe beau- 
tiful Glaffes, which they afterwards return into moft 
Countries in Etirope. However, the Salicor made here is 
inferiour to that brought from Alicant. The belt is in 
little dry fonorousStones, of a blueifh grey Colour, and 
full of little Eyes or Holes. 

KAN, the Name of an Officer in Terfia. The Kans 
are the fame things in Terfia that Governours are in Eu- 
rope : There are Kansof Provinces, Countries, and Cities, 
•who have different Additions to diflinguifli them. 



KAPI, a Term in the Eajlern Countries for Gate. Thus 
the chief Gate of the Palace of the Emperor of Terfia is 
called Alii Kapi, the Gate of God. Thus alfo the Officer 
who has the Command of the Grand Signior's Palace- 
Gates, is called Kapighi Bachi. 

KARATA, a kind of Aloes growing in America. I'ts 
Leaves, when boiled, are made into a Thread, of good 
ufe in making Cloth, Fi/hing-Nets, t$c Its Root, or 
Leaves, thrown into the River, Hun the Fi/hes to that 
degree, that they are eafily taken with the Hand. Its 
Stalk, when dried and burnt, burns like a Match ; and 
when briskly rubbed on a harder Wood, takes fire, and 
confumes itfelf. 

KARKRONI, a Building where the Royal Manufac- 
tures of Terfia are carried on. Here are made their Ta- 
peltries, Cloth of Gold, Silk, Wool, and Brocades, Vel- 
vets, Taffeta's, Coats of Mail, Sabres, Bows, Arrows, 
and other Arms. There arc alfo Painters in Miniature^ 
Goldfmiths, Lapidaries, ££V. 

KARLE, a Saxojt Word, ufed in our Laws, fometimes 
for a Man, and fometimes for a Servant, or Clown. Hence 
the Saxons call a Seaman a Bif carle, and a Domeftic Ser- 
vant Hufcarle : whence, by Corruption, comes our word 
Churle. 

KASI, a Term in the Eofi, applied to the fourth Pon- 
tiff of Terfia, who, at the fame time, is the fecond Civil 
Lieutenant, and judges of Temporal as well as Spiritual 
Affairs. He has two Deputies who determine Matters of 
lefs Confequence, particularly Quarrels arifing in Coffee- 
houfes, which make a great partof their Bufinefs. 

KAURYSAOUL, a Body of Soldiers, who form the 
lait of the five Bodies of the King of Terfia's Guards. 
They are in Number 2000, all Horfe, commanded by 
the Conftable, and in his Abfence by the Captain of tho 
Watch. They keep watch in the Night around the Pa- 
lace, ferve to keep off the Crowd when the King goes 
on Horfeback, keepSilencc at the Audience of Ambaffa- 
dors, feize the Kans and other Officers when difgraced, 
and cut off their Heads when the King comrnasnds it. 

KAY, a Wharf or Place by the Water-fid< ^n a Sea- 
Port, for the loading and unloading of Merchanui/,. he 
Number of thefe in England is determined by A£r. of Par- 
liament. The Verb cajare, in old Writers, according to 
Scaliger, fignifies to keep in or relirain 5 and hence came 
our Term Kay ; the Ground where they are made being 
bound in with Planks and Pofts. 

KAYAGE, the Money, or Toll, paid for loading or 
unloading Wares at Kays. 

KEBER, the Name of a Seel: among the Terfians. 
Thofe of this Seel: are, for the generality, rich Merchants. 
Tho 1 they inhabit in the middle of Terfia, and are found 
in great Numbers in the Suburbs of ifpflhan, yet 'tis 
not known, whether, or no they are originally Teifians i 
as having nothing in common with the other Terfians but 
the Language. They are dittinguiJhed by their Beard, 
which they wear very long, and by their Drefs, which is 
quite different from the reft. They are in effeft Heathens^ 
but are in great Reputation for the Regularity of their 
Life. Some Authors fay they adore the Fire, in imitation 
of the antient Terfians j but this is contradicted by others : 
They believe the Immortality of the Soul, and have 
fome things like what the Antients taught of Hell and 
the Elyfian Fields. When any of them die, they let loofc a 
Cock in his Houfe, and drive it out into a Field ; if a Fox 
feizes it, and bears it off, they make no doubt but the 
Soul of the Defunft is faved. If this firft Experiment 
don't fatisfy them, they have recourfe to a fecond, which, 
is conclufive; they carry the Carcafs into the Church- 
yard, and prop it up againft the Wall with a Fork : if 
the Birds peck out the right Eye, they look on him as 
one of the Predestinated, and bury him with a great deal 
of Ceremony, letting him down gently into the Grave 5 
but if the Birds begin with the left Eye, they conclude 
him a Reprobate, and throw him headlong into a Ditch. 
The word Kcber fignifies Infidel, from the Txrkifl>Keapher, 
a Rcnegado, or, rather, they both come from "153, Cafhar, 
which, in the Cha Idee, Svriac, and Arabic, fi-rnifies to denv. 

KEBLEH,orKIBLEH, a Termufed among the Turks, 
for that Point or Quarter to which they turnthemfclves 
when they make their Prayers. Mahomet at firft durft not 
propofe any other Kebleh to his Followers but the Temple 
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ef yertftletn, which was the Kebleh of the Jews and Cbri- 
Jiiuns. In courfeof time, however, being willing to bring 
his own, off from any Communication in Matters of Reli- 
gion with the Jews and Chrjfihns, he appointed them* in 
the Alcoran, to turn themfelves, at Prayer, towards the 
Temple of Mecca, from which time they called thofe two 
Temples the Kebletan, or two Keblehs. Ricattt adds, that 
'tis not the Temple of Mecca, properly {peaking, that the 
Turks call Kebleb, but rather the large fquare Tower in 
the middle of the Amphitheatre of the Mofque. 

Kebleh is alfo ufed for an Altar, or rather a Niche, as 
Ricaut calls it, which the Mahometans have in all their 
Churches, and which is placed very exactly on that Side 
towards the Temple of Mecca. Hence the word Kebleh 
comes to be ufed metaphorically for the ObjecT: or End 
propofed, or the Intention a Man has in doing a thing. 
Thus the Kebleh of Kings is their Crown and Authority, 
that of Men of Bufinefs Money, that of Gluttons good 
Cheer, i£c. 

KEBLEH-NOMA, the Name which the Turks and 
Terfans give to a little Pocket Compafs, which they al- 
ways carry with them, in order to place themfelves the 
more exactly when they go to Prayers. 

KEDGING, a Sea-Term, ufed when a Veffel is 
brought up or down a narrow River by the Wind, tho the 
Tide be contrary to it. To do this the Seamen fet their 
Tore-fail, or Foretop-fail, and the Mizen, and let her drive 
with the Tide, that they may flat her about ; if me 
come too near the Shore, they have a little Anchor ready, 
called the Kedger, or Kcdge-Jnchor, with a Hawfer fatten- 
ed to it from the Ship : and this Anchor they drop in 
the midft of the Current, by which means they wind her 
Head about, and this done, take up the Anchor again. 

KEEL, the Name of the loweft Piece of Timber in a 
Ship, in the Bottom of her Hull, one End whereof is 
at the Stern, the other at the Stem ; into this are all the 
Ground-Timbers and Hooks fattened and bolted fore and 
aft. When a Ship hath a deep Keel, {lie is faid to have 
a rank Keel, and this ferves to keep her from rolling. 

KEEPER of the Foreft t otherwife called Chief Warden 
of the Foreft, is an Officer that hath the principal Govern- 
ment of all things belonging to a Royal Foreft, and 
the Check of all the other Officers. The Lord Chief 
Juftice k> Eyre of the Foreft, when he thinks fit to hold 
his Juftice-Seat, fends out his general Summons to the 
Ke\per forty Days before, to warn all Under- Officers to 
appear before him at a Day attignedin the Summons. 

Keeper of the Great Seal is a Lord by his Office, and 
flilcd Lord Keeper if the Great Seal. He is one of the 
King's Privy Council, through whofe Hands pafs all 
Charters, Committions, and Grants of the King underthe 
Great Seal, without which Seal, all fuch Inttruments, by 
Law, are of no force ; for the King is, in the Interpreta- 
tion of the Law, a Corporation, and paffeth nothing firm- 
ly but under the faid Seal, which is, as the public Faith 
of the Kingdom, in the higheft Ettecm and Reputation. 
The Lord Keeper hath the fame Place, Authority, Pre- 
eminence, Jurifdiclion, Execution of Laws, and all other 
Cuttoms, Commodities, and Advantages as the Lord 
Chancellor of England hath for the time being. Both 
thefe Officers cannot properly fubfift at the fame time, 
iince the Statute of 5 Eliz. 

Keeper of the Privy Seal is a Lord by his Office j thro' 
whofe Hands pafs all Charters, figned by the King, before 
they come to the Great Seal, and fome things which do 
not pafs the Great Seal at all. He is of the King's Privy 
Council, and was antiently called Clerk of the Privy Seal. 
KERAMIAN,- the Name of a Sea among the Mufful- 
men, fo called from Mobammud Ben Keram its Author. 
The Keramians maintain, that whatever the Alcoran fays 
of the Arms, Eyes, and Ears of God, is to be underttood 
literally ; fo that they admit the Targiaffum, that is, a 
kind of Corporeity in God ; which however they explain 
varioufly. 

KERANA, a long Trumpet, in form of a Speaking- 
Trumpet, ufed by the Ferftans .- To the Sound of this 
they add a con fu fed Noife of Hautboys, Timbrels, Drums 
and other Inftruments every Evening at Sunfet, and two 
Hours after Midnight. 

KERMES, a kind of Husk or ExcrefTence, as 'tis ge- 
nerally thought, about the Bignefs of a juniper-Berry, 
round, fmooth, and mining, of a beautiful Red, and full 
of a mucilaginous Juice of the fame Colour. It is found 
tticking to the Leaves and Bark of a kind of Ilex or 
Holm-Oak, in Spain, Languedoc, and other hot Countries. 
It has a vinous Smell, a bitter, tho agreeable Tafte, and 
its Liquor contains an infinite Number of little round or 
oval Eggs. The Origin of the Kermes is fuppofed owing 
to a little Worm, which pricking the Holm-Oak, to draw 
its Food from it, raifes a little Tumor or Veffel, which 
fills with Juice, and as it ripens becomes red. When 
the Kermes is dried, there conies out of it an infinite 
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Number of little Infers and Flics, fo fmall tnat they afa 
fcarce fenfible; inibmuch that the whole inward Sub- 
ftance feems converted into them : For this reafon it is 
that they fomctimes call it Vermillion, (unlefs, perhaps, it 
be fo call'd from its beautiful Vermillion Colour.) To 
prevent that Inconvenience, they ufually tteep the Kermes 
in Vinegar before they dry it. They draw the Juice or 
Pulp from the Kermes, and make a Syrup of it, by ad- 
ding a fufficient Quantity of Sugar. Sometimes they dry 
the Pulp feparate from the Husk, which Pulp, thus dried, 
they call Paftel of Kermes. The Grain of Kermes is 'of 
great ufe in Phyfic. It is Cardiac, Deficcative, Aftrin- 
gent, fortifies the Stomach, and prevents Abortion j of 
this, is made that celebrated Confe&ion, call'd Mkermeu 
It is, however, of greater ufe in dying Scarlet; 

The manner of preparing it for Dying, is as follows : The 
Grain being taken when ripe, they fpread it on Linnen 5 
and at firft, while it abounds moft in Moiflure, turn it 
twice or thrice a day, to prevent its heating : till fuch 
time as there appears a red Powder among it ; then 
they feparate it, patting it thro a Searce, and then again 
they fpread abroad the Grain on the Linnen, till they 
perceive the fame Rednefs of Powder, when they repeat 
the fifting : and thus they proceed, till they difcover a. 
red Powder on the Surface of the Grain, which is ftill 
pafs'd thro the Searce till it yield no more. In the be- 
ginning, when the fmall red Grains are feen to move, as 
they will do, they are fprinkled over with flrong Vinegar, 
and rubb'd between the Hands. Were not this Precau- 
tion taken, out of every Grain would be formed a little 
Fly, which would skip and fly about for a day or two, and 
at laft changing its Colour, fall down dead. The Grain 
being quite emptied of its Pulp or red Powder, is wafh'd 
in Wine, and then cxpofed to the Sun 5 after this, 'tis put 
up in fmall Sacks, putting along with it, the Proportion of 
red Duft that the Grain had afforded. 

According to M.JvlarfilU's Experiments made at Montpellier^ 
the Grain of Kermes has the Effect of Galls when mix'd 
wiih Vitriol, and makes a good Ink, Mix'd with Oil of 
Tartar or Lime-Watcr, its Colour turns from a Vermillion 
to a Crimfon Colour. In a Decoction of Tournfoil Flowers 
it retains its proper Colour. They have not been able to 
get a fix'd eflential Salt from it, but a volatile Salt it 
yields in abundance; which, in M. Marfilti's opinion, would 
have a better Etfecl in Medicine, if taken in a Liquid, 
than when inclofed in Conferves and Confections, which 
hinder its Action. Thofe who have obferved the Man- 
ner of producing the Kermes in the hot Countries 
tell us, that the little Grains gathef'd on the Ilex 
Cocc-gera change into a great number of little Mag- 
gots of a red Colour, which run backwards and forwards 
in the Tree where they were bred ; and wherever they 
ttay any time, leave the Semen of thofe Grains, which 
break out the Year following. Thefe the Greeks call 
Coccos, the Latins Vermi cuius , and thofe of the Country, 
Gram of Vermillion, becaufe of the Worms, Maggots, or 
Butterflies, into which the Grain changes. 

KERNE, a Term in the antient Irijh Militia, fignify- 
ing a Foot-Soldier. Camden tells us, the Armies of Ire- 
land confifled of Cavalry, call'd Galloglaffes, and Infantry 
lightly armed) called Kernes. The Kernes bore Swords 
and Darts; to the latt were fitted Cords, by which they 
could recover them after they had been launched out. 
Kerne, in our Laws, fignifies.idle Perfons or Vagabonds. 

KEY, a little Iron fnttrument for the opening of Locks, 
Its Ufe and Figure are too well known to need a. particu- 
lar Defcription. L. Molineus has written a Treatife of 
Keys, printed at UpfaL He derives the Latin Name Cla- 
ris from the Greek xa««, claado, I Jbut, or from the Ad- 
verb clam, privately ; and adds, that the Ufe of Keys is 
not known in fome Parts of Sweden. The firft Invention 
of Keys is owing to one Theodore of Samos, according to 
Pliny and Poly dor e Virgil ; but this mutt be a Miflake, 
the Ufe of Trey.? having been known before the Siege of 
Troy, and mention is even made of them in the 19th 
Chapter of Gene/is. Molineus is of Opinion, thtxt Keys t at 
firft, only ferved for the untying certain Knots, where- 
with they antiently fecured their Doors ; but the Laconic 
Keys, he maintains, were nearly a-kin in ufe to our own ; 
they confifled of three fingle Teeth, and made the Fi- 
gure of an E, of which Form there are fome ftill to be 
feen in the Cabinets of the Curious. There was another 
Key, called B<tAavuy&, made in the manner of a Male- 
Skrew, which had its correfponding Female in a Bolt af- 
fixed to the Door. Key, hence, becomes a general Name 
for feveral things that mat up, or clofe other things. 

Key of an Arch or Vault is the laft Stone placed atop 
of a Vault, which being wider and fuller at the Top 
than Bottom, wedges, as it were, and binds in all thai 
reft. This Key is different in the different Orders ; iri 
the Tifcan and Dork 'tis a plain Stone, having a Pro- 
jecturej in the Ionic 'tis cut and waved in Veins, at- 
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ter the manner of Confiles ; in the Corinthian and Com- 
fofite, 'tis a Confute enriched with Sculpture, Folia- 
ges, t£c. 

Key is alfo ufed for EcclefiafKcal Jurifdiaion, and for 
the Power of Excommunicating and Abfolving. Thus the 
Romanics hy, the Pope has the po»er of the Key:, and 
can open and /hut Paradife as he pleads, grounding their 
Opinion on that Expreffion of Jcfus Chrift, I wittgive thee 
tie Keys of the Kingdom of Heaven. In S. Gregory we read, 
that 'twas the Cuftom heretofore for the Popes to fend a 
Golden Key to Princes, wherein they inclofed a little of 
the Filings of St. Peter's Chains, kept with a world of 
Devotion at Rome, and that tbefe Keys were wore in the 
Bofom, as being fuppofed to contain fome wonderful 
Virtues. 

Key is alfo a Term in Polygraphy and Steganography, 
Signifying the Alphabet of! a Cypher, which is a Secret 
known only to the Perfon who writes the Letter, and him 
who decyphers it. Some Cyphers have a fingle Key, 
where the fame Characters are ufed throughout, in other 
Cyphers the Characters are varied, and the Key muft be 
double. In this Senfe it is that we ufe the words Key of 
a Book, Key of an Author, as beinglet by it into fome Se- 
crets, with regard to Perfons, Times, Places, &c. which 
don't appear without it. 

Key , in Mufic, is a certain fundamental Note or Tone, fider the effential Difference 0? Keys ■■ 

oncerta, Sonata, Cantata, either flat or /harp, and every Sharp-Key being the fame, 
as to Melody, as well as every flat one. It muft be ob' 



Keys ; i. e. it may begin in one Key, and be led out of 
that into another, by introducing fome Note foreign to 
the firft, and fo on to another : but a regular Piece' muft 
not only return to the firft Key, but thofe other Keys, too, 
muft have a particular Connection with the firfl. It may 
be added, that thofe other Keys muft be fome of the na- 
tural Notes of the principal Key, tho' not any of them at 
pleafure. 

As to the Diftinctions of Keys, we have already ob- 
ferved, that to conftimte any given Note or Sound, a: 
Key, or fundamental Note, it muft have the feven effen- 
tial or natural Notes added to it, out of which, or their 
Octaves, all the Notes of the Piece muft be taken, while 
it keeps within the Key, i. e. within the Government of 
that Fundamental. 'Tis evident therefore there are bur 
two different Species of Keys, which atifc according as 
we join the greater or lefs Third, thefe being always ac- 
companied with the fixth and feventh of the fame Spe- 
cies ; the third r, for inllance, with the fixth and fe- 
venth g; and the third I with the fixth and feventh /. 
And this Diftincfion is expreffed under the Names of 
a Sharp-Key, which is that with the third g, &c. and 
the Hat-Key, which is that with the third /, i$c. 
whence 'tis plain, that how many different Clofes foever 
there be in a Piece, there can be but two Keys, if wee 



f$c. is accommodated, and with which it ufually begins, 
but always ends. To get an Idea of the Ufe of the Key, 
it may be obferved, that as in an Oration there is a Sub- 
ject, -viz. fome principal Perfon or Thing to which the 
Dilcourfc is referred, and which is always to be kept in 
view, that nothing unnatural and foreign to the Subject 
may be brought in ; fo in every regular Piece of Mafic 
there is one Note, viz. the Key, which regulates all the 
reft. The Piece begins, and ends in this ; and this is, 
as it were, the mufical Subject, to which a regard muft be 
had in all the other Notes of the Piece. Again, as in an 
Oration there are feveral diitincl Articles, which refer to 
different Subjects, yet fo as that they have all a vifible 
Connexion with the principal Subjea, which regulates 
and influences the whole j fo in Mafic there may be va- 
rious fubaltern Subjects, that is, various Keys, to which 
the different Parts of the Piece may belong : but then 
they muft be all under the Influence of the firft and princi- 
pal Key, and have a fenfible Connection with it. Now 
to give a more diftinct Notion of the Key, we muft ob- 
serve, that the Octave contains in it the whole Principles 
of Mufic, both with refpect to Confonance or Harmo- 
ny, and Succeffion or Melody ; and that if either Scale 
be continued to a double Octave, there will, in that Cafe, 
be feven different Orders of the Degrees of an Oflave, 
proceeding from the feven different Letters with which 
the Terms of the Scale are marked. Any given Sound 
therefore, i.e. a Sound of any determinate Pitch or Tune, 
may he made the Key of the Piece, by applying to it 
the feven natural Notes arifing from the Divifion of an 
Octave, and repeating the Octave above or below at 
pleafure. The given Note is applied as the principal 
Note or Key of the Piece, by making frequent Clofes or 
Cadences upon it ; and in the Progrefs of the Melody no 
other but tbofe feven natural Notes can be admitted, 
While the Piece continues in that Key, every other Note 
being foreign to the Fundamental, or Key : For Inllance, 
fuppofe a Song begun in any Note, and carried on up- 
wards or downwards by Degrees and Harmonical Diftan- 
ces, fo as never to touch any Notes but what are refe- 
rable to that firft Note as a Fundamental, i. e. are the 
true Notes of the natural Scale proceeding from the 
Fundamental ; and let the Melody be fo conducted thro' 
thofe natural Notes, as to clofe and terminate in the 
Fundamental, or any of its Octaves above or below, 
that Note is called the Key of the Melody, becaufe it 
governs all the reft, limiting them fo far, as that they 
jnuft be, to it, in relation of the feven effential N 



an Octave ; and when any other Note is brought in, 
called, going out of the Key. From which way of fpeak- 
\rtst,viz. a Song's continuing in, or going out of the Key, it 
may be obferved, that the whole Octave, with its natural 
Notes, come under the Idea of a Key, tho the Funda- 
mental, or principal Note is, in a peculiar Senfc, called 
the Key. In which laft Senfe of the word Key (viz. 
where it is applied to one fundamental Note) another 
Note is faid to be out of the Key, when it has not the 
Relation to that Fundamental of any of the natutal 
Notes belonging to the concinnous Divifion of the Octave. 
Here too it muft be added, with refpect to the two dif- 
ferent Divifions of the Octave, that a Note may belong 
to the fameA'cy, i.e. have a juft mufical Relation to the 
fame Fundamental in one kind of Divifion, and be out 
of the Key with refpect to the other. 
Now a Piece of Mufic may be carried through feveral 



ferved, however, that in common Pradice the Keys are 
faid to be different, when nothing is confidcred but the 
different Tune, or Pitch of the Note, in which the diffe- 
rent Clofes are made : In which Senfe the fame Piece is 
faid to be in different Keys, according as it is begun in dif- 
ferent Notes, or Degrees of Tune. To prevent any Con- 
fufion which might arife from ufing the fame Word in 
different Senfes, M. Malcolm propofes the word Mode to 
be fubftituted inllcad of the word Key, in the former 
Senfe; that is, where it expreffes the melodious Confti- 
tution of the Octave, as it confifts of feven effential, or 
natural Notes, befides the Fundamental ; and in regard 
there are two Species of it, he propofes, that with a third 
X be called the greater Mode, and that with a third / the 
lefferMode ; appropriating the word Key to thofe Notes of 
the Piece in which the Cadence is made; all of which 
may be called different Keys, in refpefl of their different 
Degrees of Tune. To diltinguifh then accurately between 
a Mode and a Key, he gives us this Definition, viz. an 
Octave, with all its natural and effential Degrees, is a. 
Mode, with refpefl to the Conftitution or Maimer 'of di- 
viding it ; but with refpect to its Place in the Scale of 
Mufic.i.e. thcDegrcc-or-PkchofTunc,itisa Key ; tho' that 
Name is peculiarly applied' to the Fundamental : whence 
it follows, that the fame Mode may be with different 
Keys, i. e. an Octave of Sounds may be rais'd in the fame 
Order and Kind of Degrees which makes the fame Mode, 
and yet be begun higher or lower, i.e. betaken at diffe- 
rent Degrees of Tune with refpefl to the whole, which 
makes different Keys ; and, vice verfa, that the fame 
Key may be with different Modes, i. e. the Extremes of 
two Oftaves may be in the fame Degree of Tune, yet the 
Divifion of them be different. See . Modulation H ar ,ro»i 
Melody, Clef. ■" 

Keys alfo fignify thofe little Pieces in the forepart of an 
Organ, Spinette, or Virginal, by means whereof the 
Jacks play, fo as to ftrike the Strings of the Inftru- 
ment; and Wind given to the Pipes, by railing and 
finking the Sucker of the Sound-board. They are in num- 
ber 18 or 19. In large Organs there are feveral Sets of 
thefe Keys, fome to play the fmall fecondary Organ 
fome for the main Organ, fome for the Trumpet, and' 
fome for the Echoing-Trumpet. In fome there are but 
a part that play, the reft being for Ornament. There are 
twenty Slits in the large Keys, which make the Half- 
Notes. M. Baljoaski of Vouliez pretends to have invented 
otes of a new kind of Keys vaflly preferable to the common ones 



With thefe, he fays, he can exprefs Sounds, which fol- 
low each other in a continual Geometrical Proportion, 
andfo can furnifh all the Sounds in Mufic, and by confe- 
quence all the imaginary Intervals and Accords ; where- 
as the common Keys do but furnifh fome of them. 

KHAZINE, the Grand Signior's Trcafury. Here are 
kept Regifters of Receipts, Accounts of Provinces, i- 
Drawers mark'd with the Tears and the Places Nam --s. 
Here alfo is kept part of the Emperor's Wardrobe. E- 
very Day of the Divan this Treafury is opened, either to 
take out or put fomething in. And the Principal Officers 
who have the Charge of it, are all to affift at this Open- 
ing. The Tchaosich-Bachi, in their Prefence, firft breaks 
the Wax wherewith the Key-hole had been feal'd up, 
and carrying it to the Grand Vifier, that Minifter firft 
kiffes it, and then draws out of his Bofom the Grand 
Signior's Gold Seal ; in the mean time he looks narrow. 

lv 
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ly after trie Officer, who, when he has done his Bufinefs 
in the Treafury, locks and feals up the Place, and returns 
the Seal to the Vizier with the fame Ceremony as before. 
Befides this, there arc other Apartments for the Money, 
where the Officers are never allowed to enter with any 
Clothes that have Pockets in them. 

KIDNEY, or Rein, a Part of an Animal, whofe Ufe is 
to feparate the Urine. The Kidneys are fituate on each 
Side, the one between the Liver and Mufculus Lumbaris, 
on the right Side ; the other between the Spleen and the 
fame Mufcle on the left Side. In Man the right is lower 
than the left, but in Quadrupcdes 'tis ufually the contra- 
ry ; they are fattened to the Loins and the Diaphragm by 
their exterior Membrane, and to the Bladder by the 
Ureters; the right is alfo fattened to the Inteftine Cae- 
cum, and the left to the Colon : their Figure refembles 
a Eean, or rather a Crefcent, being curve on the fide of the 
Vena Cava, and on the outfide gibbous. There are ordina- 
rily but two Kidneys, tho' ioraetimes there are found 
*'} ree > an dfometimesfour, and fometimes but one. In 
Men they are commonly about five Inches long and three 
broad, and one and an half thick : Their Subftance is 
compofed of Glands,- and very fmall urinary Pipes, or Ca- 
nals ; the Glands form the Circumference^ and ferve to 
feparate the Urine ; the Papilla, or urinary Tubes, form 
the inner part, they come out of the Glands, and carry 
the Urine into a Cavity, in the concave Part of the Kidney, 
called the Pelvis, whence it paffes thro' the Ureters into 
the Bladder. The Kidneys are covered with two Mem- 
branes, they have each of them Arteries and Veins ; the 
Arteries come from the Aorta, and the Veins terminate in 
the Cava ; thefe are all called Emulgents. They have 
Nerves alfo, which take their Origin from the Plexu, ke- 
nalis, formed by the Ramifications of the intercoflal Nerve, 
and the Nerves of the Loins. The Kidneys fecrete the 
Urine from the Blood, which, by the Motion of the Heart, 
is driven thro' the Arteries into the emulgent Arteries' 
and thefe carry it into the little Glands, where its Serofiry 
being feparated, is received in at the Orifices of the urina- 
ry Pipes, which go from the Glands to the Pelvis, and 
thence runs by the Ureters into the Bladder : the Blood, 
which could not enter the Glands, is brought back by 
the emulgent Veins. See Urine, Secretion, &c. 

JCILDEKRIN, is a kind of Liquid Meafure, which 
contains two Firkins, or eighteen Gallons ; and two fuch 
Kdderkins make a Barrel. ^ 

KING, a Monarch or Potentate, who rules fingly and 
fovereignly over a People. Cambden derives the word 
Kmg from the Saxon Cyning, of Can, Power, or Ken, 
Knowledge, wherewith every Monarch is fuppofed to be 
inverted. The Latin Rex, the Scythian Reiki, the Punic 
Refeh, and the Sfanifh Rey and Roy, come all, according 
to Pojiel, from the Hebrew Wtsf, Rofeh, Chief, or Head. 

Kings, both among the antient Greeks and Romans, 
were Prieft* as well as Princes. Virgil fpeaking of Jniiu, 
King of Deles, fays, 

Rex An'ms, Rex idem Homintim Phxbique Sacerdos. 
As to the Romans, Vivy and Dionyfias are exprefs ; they 
fay, that tho' Numa inttituted a great Number of Orders 
cf Prierthood, yet fome he difcharged himfelf, and in 
Perfon. After the Expulfion of Kings, they were obliged 
to create a Rex Sacrcrum, a King of the Sacrifices for the 
Admmiftration of the Prieflly Part of the Royalty 

Among the Greeks, the King of* Perfia had antientl'y the 
Appellation of the Great King ; the King of France 
now has that of the Mofi Chnftian King, and the Kin? of 
Sfam thatol [Catholic King. The King of the Romans isa 
Prince chofen by the Emperor, as a Coadjutor in the Go- 
vernment of the Empire. The Hungarians formerly 
the Name King to their Queen Mary, to avoid th " 
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™ _,„„,„, .1. nan tne title ot Lbnjimnllf.mus conferred 
n them, and that of Defender of the Faith" 1 was added by 
ope LeoX. tho ,t had been ufed by them fome time 
efore The Title of Grace was firll given to our Kins 



which the Laws of that Country call on thofe who are go' 
verned by Women : Accordingly /lie bore the Title of Kim 
M.™ t,U her Marriage with Sigifmmi, at which time She 
laid allele her King ffiip, and took up the Quality of Queen. 
The Kmgs of England, by the Lateran CounciUnder 
Pope ■Juhan II. had the Title of Cbriftiam/Smm conferred 

on them, and thr* -? iw-- . . c .,.. „ ■ ," 

Po, 
b ( 

about the time of Henry IV. and that of Highnefs and'v? 
}efy to Henry VIII. In all public Instruments and Let- 
ter 8 tie King Mes himfelf No,, We, tho' till the time of 
King John he fpoke in the lingular Number. Our Law- 
yers lay, the King of England is a mixed Perfon a Prieft 
as well as a Prince. At his Coronation he is anointed with 
Oil as the Fnefts and King, of Ifrael were, to intimate, 
that his Perfon is facred. The Laws make it High-Trca- 
ion barely to imagine or intend the Death of the Km- ■ 
and becaufe the Deftruflion of the Kim may enfue that 
his Great Counfellnrs or f\ffi^„„ '.,'„ r»i onY ; n „ 



jreatCounfellors or Officers, 'tis Fel 



capital Cafes, 'tis a Rule, that Voluntas r.on refufilimt fr» 
iatlo, and an Englijhman lliall not, in any other Cafe be 
put to death, unlelsthc Deed follow the Intent. 

His Office (as he promifes at his Coronation) is to pre* 
ierve the Rights and Privileges of the Church, the Prero- 
gative of the Crown, the Laws and Cuftoms of the Realm, 
lye. or, wForteJcue has it, he is fmnar'e Bella Pofml, fat 
<S eos reBiffme judicare. He acknowledges no Precedence 
in any other Prince but the Emperor. He has the Su- 
preme Right of Patronage, called Patronage Paramount, 
over all the Lcclefiaftical Benefices in England 

He has Power, by his Prerogative, without any AS of 
Parliament, to make War or Peace, make Leagues and 
.treaties, give Commiffions for imprefling Soldiers dif- 
pofe of Magazines, CalUes, Ships, public Moneys,' &c 
He convokes, adjourns, prorogues, and diffolves Parlia- 
ments, and may retufe his Aflent to any Bill paffed by 
both Houfes, without giving his Reafons for it. He may 
mcreafe the Number of Members of either Houfe at 
pleafure, by creating new Peers, and bellowing Privileges 
on other Towns for fending. Burgeffes to Parliament. Ho 
has power to enfranchife an Alien, and make him a De-< 
nizen. Debts due to him are always to be Satisfied in 
the firft place, in cafe of Executorship, iSc and till his 
Debt is difcharged, he may protect the Creditorfrom the 
Arrefts of others. He may dirtrain for the whole Debt 
on a Tenant that holds but part of the Land, is not ob- 
liged to demand his Rent as others are, may fue in what 
Court he pleafes, and diitrain where he lifts. In all 
doubtful Cafes, femfer frxfumitur fro Rege : no Statute 
restrains him unleft he be particularly named. In all 
Cafes where the King is Plaintiff", his Officers, with an 
Arreft, may enter; and if Entrance be denied, break 
openaHoulc and feize the Party: tho', in other Cafes 
a Man s Houfe is his Caftlc, and has a Privilege to pro- 
tea him againft all Arrefts. He has the Cufiody of 
the Pcrfons and Eftates of Idiots and Lunatics 5 he 
m Ultimas Bares Repti, to him revert all E Hates when 
no Heir appears. All Treafure-Trove (i. e. Money Plate 
or Bullion found, and the Owners not known) belongs^ 
him ; fo all Waifs, Strays, Wrecks, Lands recovered 
from the Sea, Gold and Silver Mines, Royal Fifhcs &c 
belong to him. He can unite, feparate, enlarge, orcon- 
trafl the Limits of Bi/hoprics or Ecclefialtical Benefices 
and by his Letters erect new Bishoprics, Colleges i$c 
He can difpenfe with the Rigour of the Ecclefiafticai 
Laws except thofe that have been confirmed by an Aft 
of Parliament, or declared by the Bill of Rights, as for 
a Ballard to be a Pr.eil, for a Birhop to hold a Benefice in 
commendam,i£c. He has Power to difpenfe with feveral Afls 
of Parliament and penal Statutes, by ctNon olfian% where 
he himlclf is alone concerned ; to moderate the Rigour 
of the Law according to Equity; to pardon a Man con- 
demned by Law.e.xcept in Appeals of Murder ; to interpret 
by his Judges in Statutes and Cafes not defined by Law 

I he Laws eileem him God's Vicegerent on Earth and 
arcribe various Perfections to him, not belonging, to anv 
other Man. No Flaw or Weaknefs is found in hi,,, ~* 
Injuftice or Error no Negligence, Infamy, Stain, or Cor 
ruption of Blood. By his Crown he is ipfi failo cleared 
of all Attainder : No Nonage or Minority are allowed in 
him and his very Grants of Lands, tho' held ,n his na 
tural Capacity, cannot be avoided by Nonage. Nay more 
the Law afenbes a kind of Perpetuity, or Immortality 
to him ; Rex Angli* von morltur. His Death is termed 
his Dcmife becaufe the Crown is thereby demited to 
another. Heisfaid not to be liable to Death, as beiima 
Corporation of himfelf, that lives for ever. There is no 
Interregnum, but the Minute one Km* dies, his Heir is 
King, fully and abfolutely, without any Coronation Ce 
remony, l?c. To thefe it may be added, that the 'Law 
attributes a kind of Ubiquity to the Kim ; he is in a 
manner everywhere, in all his Courts, and therefore can- 
not be nonfuited. 
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gs, however, there are which he cannot do, 
"• ne cannot do Wrong, nor can he divert himfelf or 
Succeffors, of any part of his Regal Prerogative, Au'tho- 
j'^/f ' There are feveral things alfo which he cannot 
do, Salvo jure Salvo Juramento, £j? Saha Confcientia fua. 
particular there are two things which he cannot do 
Make new Laws, 
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ot the King s Servants toconfpire even that : tho' in other 



without the Confent of Parliament 
orraifenew Taxes. 

King of the Sacrifices, was the Title of a Prieft or Mi- 
nister of Religion in antient Rome. He was fuperior to 
the Flamen Diali,, but inferior to the P'ntifex Maxima, 
He was created at the Camilla, or Affembly of 'the Ccn 
tunes, and was ar firft chofen out of the Number ofthe 
Patricii. He could not, during his Office, hold anv Ma- 
giftracy, nor harangue the Peo! ie. He prefixed ar all the 
Sacrifices, proclaimed the Feafts, iSc. His Wife bi 
Title of Queen of the Sacrifices, and had herfelf 
the Ceremonies of Religion. 
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KINGDOM, among the Chymifls, is a Term, which 
the)- appiy to .each ot" the three Orders, or Claffcs of 
natural' Bodies-? 'Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral. 

IGNG$jAT'- J \ARMS, Officers of great Antiquity, and 
rtmiently r oF' great Authority ■> they direct the Heralds, 
prefide at their Chapters, and have the Jurifdielion of Ar- 
mory. In England we have three kinds, viz,. Garter , Cla- 
renaeux, and Norroy. 

The fini and principal Is called Garter, infthuted by 
Henry V. His Office is to attend the Knights of the Gar- 
ter at their Affcmblies, to marfhal the Solemnities at the 
Funerals of the higheft Nobility, and to carry the Gar- 
ter to Kings and Princes beyond the Sea j on which occa- 
fion he ufed to be joined inCommiiiionwith fome princi- 
pal Peer of the Kingdom. 

The next is Clarencieux, fo called from the Duke of 
Clarence, to whom he firlt belonged. His Office is to 
mar/hal and difpofcthe Funerals of till the inferior Nobi- 
lity, as Baronets, Knights, Efquires, and Gentlemen, on 
the South-fide of the Treat. 

The thirct is Norroy, or Northern, whofe Eufinefs is to do 
the fame on the North-fide of the River Trent. Thefe 
two lait are called Provincial Heralds, in regard they di- 
vide the Kingdom between them into two Provinces. 

Thefe two laft, by Charter, have power to vifit Noble • 
mens Families,to fetdown their Pedigrees, diilinguifh their 
Arms, appoint Perfons their Arms, and, with Garter^ to 
direct the Heralds. 

Antiently the Kings at Arms werecrca ted and folcmnly 
crowned by the Kings of England themfelves ; but of 
later Days the Earl Marfhal has a fpecial Commiflion, at 
every Creation, to perfoliate the King. 

To the former may be added Lyon,King at Arms for Scot- 
land, who is the fecond Kngat Arms for Great Britain 5 he 
is invelled and crown'd with great Solemnity. To him 
belongs the publishing the King's Proclamation, the mar- 
shalling Funerals, reverfing Arms, &c. 

KING'S-BENCH, a Court, or Judgment-Seat, focal- 
led, in regard the King is fuppofed to fit in Pcrfon as 
Judge of the Court, and may do fo whenever he plea- 
ietb j for winch reafon all Writs, and ether Procefs in 
this Court, are made returnable coram nobis, that is, be- 
fore the King himfelf, and not coram Jujiiciariis no/iris, as 
is the Form in the Common Pleas. The Judges of this 
Court are the Chief Jiiiticc, and three other Judges. In 
this Court are principally determined Matters relating to 
the Crown, and the Peace. When any Perfon is aggrieved 
by any Order of Juftices, or Quarter-Seffions, they have 
reccurfe hither; the Rights of Elections of Mayors, Bai- 
liffs, Ccnllables, &c. are often, upon Mandamus's, brought 
before this Court to be fettled, and Prohibitions are hence 
iiTued out to fiay Proceedings in die Ecclefiaitical, Ad- 
miralty, or any inferior Court, where the Matters appear 
to be tryable at Common Law. The Subject hath alfo 
a Right to fue any Perfon in this Court for any Debt or 
Contract, as well as in any other Court, and may as ad- 
vantageoully and expeditiously proceed. The Chief Jui- 
tice is constituted by Writ, and is to hold, Qmmdiu fe 
lene gejfertt,, and fo cannot be difplaced without fome 
great Mifi|erjaeanour 5 tho' formerly the Chief Juftice, and 
other inferior Judges, were made only durante bene placito, 
and accordingly were turned out at the King's pleafure. 
The Salary of the Lord Chief Jufticc ufed to be but 
1500 /. per aim. but- 'tis now 500 /. per Term. He pre- 
fides under his Majefly in this Court j but when the 
Court divides, in giving Judgment upon any fpecial Ar- 
gument, he hath but one Voice : fo that if the Opinion 
of the Court mould be equally divided, the Matter muft 
reft till one of the Judges mail fee jutt Reafon to alter 
his Opinion. He is to attend the Lords in Parliament, tho' 
he has no Vote, unlefs he be a Peer himfelf, but is to 
give his Opinion and Advice to the Houfe by virtue of a 
"Writ of Affiilance , and is frequently therefore confulted 
by them, both in making and repealing Laws, and in al- 
tering or explain&l them. He makes a Return of all 
Writs of Error in Parliament directed to this Court, and 
with his own Hand delivers the Writ of Error, and a 
Tranfcript of the Proceedings in the Caufe into the Houfe 
of Lords. The three inferior Judges of this Court go the 
Circuits, and are in Commiffion of Oyer and Terminer 
at the Old-Bailey, their Salary is 375 A per Term, to 
which they, as well as the Chief Juvrice, are entitled, 
tho' they happen not to lit one Day in Court in the Term, 
unlefs they give their Affent fo flightly, as, on a. Scire Fa- 
cias to be charged with Negligence j and thefe alfo hold 
by *Quamdiu fe bene g$erint. There are feveral Officers 
belonging to this Court,' as two chief Clerks or Prothono- 
iaries, who are fuppofed to enter all the Pleadings and 
Judgments between Party and Party, altho' this is done 
by an Entring-Clcrk under them } and all Writs of Lati- 
tat mn omiitas, Bills of Middlefex, Habeas Co pus, &c. are 
fubferibed with the Names of thefe chief Clerks. The 



Secondary acls as the Matter of the Office on the Pleas 
Side, and is the Chief Clerk's Deputy j his Office is to 
examine any Perfon, who is to ba fworn an Entring- 
Clerk, or Attorney at large, whether he is duly qualified, 
and to prefent him to the Chief Juftice. He alio figns 
alt Judgments, and gives Colls upon them ; and the 
Court, upon any Motion, in relation to the irregular Prac- 
tice of any Clerk or Attorney, generally refers the Exa- 
mination thereof to him. He alfo takes all Affidavits in 
Court (unlefs on the Crown-fide) and takes the Acknow- 
ledgment of all Deeds in Court. 

KINGVSILVER, is that Money due to the King in 
the Court of Common-Pleas, pro Licentia Concordandi, in 
relpeclof a Licence there granted to any Man for levy- 
ing a Fine. 

KINTAL, or Quintal, is a Weight of One Hun- 
dred Pounds, more or lefs, according to the different 
Ufage of divers Nations. The Kintal of Smima is 1=.$ 
Pounds, 3 Ounces, y Drams ; or xzo Pounds, 7 Ounces, 
12 Drams 5 but that ui^Aleppo is 465 Pounds, ir Ounces, 
15 Drams. 

KIPPER-TIME is a Space of Time between the Fe- 
{liviil of the I Hiding of the Holy Crofs, May the 3d, and 
Twelfih-Day ■■, during which, Salmon Fifhing in the River 
Thames, from Gravejend to Henley, is forbidden by Rot, 
Pari. 50 Edw. 3. 

KIRK MOTE, a Synod ; fometimes 'tis taken for a 
Meeting in the Church or Vellry. 

KIRK SESSIONS, the Name of a petty Ecclefiaftical 
Judicatory in Scotland. Each Parifh, according to its Ex- 
tent, is divided into feveral particular Diilricts, every 
one of which has its own Elder and Deacon to ovcrfee it. 
A Confiilory of the M millers, Elders, and Deacons of a 
Parifh form a K'-rhSejJmis. This meets once a Week, the 
Miniitcr being Moderator, but without a negative Voice. 
It regulates Matters relating to publick W or/hip, Elec- 
tions, Catechizing, Vifitations, $£c. It judges in Matters 
of lefs Scandal ; but greater, as Adultery, are left to the 
Presbytery, and in all Cafes an Appeal lies from it to the 
Presbytery. 

K1ZILBACHE, a Turhfi word, fignifying Red-Head. 
This Term the Turks have applied, by way of Obloquy, 
to the Perfians, ever fince ljhnatl Sopbi, Founder of the 
Family now reigning in Perjia, ordered his Soldiers to 
wear a red Cap, round which is a Scarf or Turban with a 
dozen Plaits in it, in memory of the twelve Imams, Suc- 
ceffors of AU, from whom he pretended to defcend. Wi- 
ginere writes the word Kemeilbafs, and adds, that according; 
to the vulgar Interpretation among the Per/tans, the, 
twelve Plaits fignity the twelve Sacraments of their 
Law. But as this does not fatisfy him, he looks out 
for another Original, and tells us there is a Myftery in 
it, derived from the antientPaganifm, when the Pc-fians 
adored the Fire, whofe Heat is denoted by the red Co- 
lour, which in fome meafure fymbolizes with the Sun, 
held by them in the higheil Veneration. He adds, that 
the twelve Phiits mew the twelve Months of the Year, 
and the twelve Signs in which that Luminary performs 
his Courfe. 

KNAVE is an old Saxon Word for a Man-Servant, and 
is fo ufed in 14 E. 3. Stat. 1. c. 3. Verjlegan thinks it 
comes from the Dutch Cnapafigmfying the fame. It fome- 
times alfo fignifies a Male-Child, or Boy, in which fenfe 
a Knave Child hath been frequently ufed, formerly, in 
contradistinction to a Girl; and in this fenfe Wlckcliff 
ufes the word in his Translation of Exodus 1. rtf. and other 
Places of the Bible. In the old Saxon Tranflation of Mat. 
S. 6. Piter mens jacet in Domo Paralyticus, was turned, Myn 
Knapa. 

Knave was fometimes alfo ufed as an additional Title, 
asWillielmus Cowper de Denhy, Knave, &c. 'Tis a common 
Opinion, that Rom. r.r. was tranflated, Paul a Knave of 
Jeftts Chrijt. This Mitlake has been occafioned by a Bible 
in the Duke of Lauderdale's Library, where the word 
Kueawe is inferted in lefs Characters than the others, and a 
Rafure may be eafily difcerned. 

KNIGHT, in its original German, Knecht, fignifies a 
luity Servant. The Word has fince been ufed for a Sol- 
dier or Man of War. We have but one Inltance among 
us, where the word Knight is ufed in the firil Senfe, and 
that is in Knight of the Shire , who properly ferves in 
Parliament for fuch a County. In the Latin, French, Spa- 
nljl, Italian^ and Dutch Languages, Knight is exprefs'd by 
a Word which properly fignifies a Horfeman, as being 
ufually cmploy'd on horfeback. Indeed our Common 
Law calls them Milites, Soldiers, becaufe they commonly 
held Lands, in Knight-Service, to ferve the King as Sol- 
diers in his Wars ; in which fenfe the word Miles was ufed 
pro Vaffalh. The word Knight now fignifies a Perfon, who <■ 
for his Vertue and martial Prowefs, is, by the Kin", raifed 
above the Rank of Gentlemen, into an higher Clafs of 
Dignity and Honour. Knighthood being ufually conferred 
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for perfbnal Defert, dies with the Pcrfon deferring, and 
docs not clekend to his Heirs. 

Knight was the firlt Degree of Honour, in the antient 
Militia, and was conferred with a great deal of Ceremony 
on thofe who had diitinguim'd themfelves by fome nota- 
ble Exploit in Arms. They were originally faid to be 
adopted, which wc now calldubb'd; as being fuppofed, 
in iomc raeafurc, the Sons of him who knighted them. 
The Ceremonies at the Creation of a Knight have been 
various. The principal were a Box on the Ear, and a 
Stroke with a Sword on the Shoulder. Afterwards they 
put on him a Shoulder-belt and gilt Sword, Spurs, and 
the other military Accoutrements ; after which, being 
armed as a Knight, he was led in great Pomp to the Church. 
The Manner of making a Knight with us, is defcribed by 
Qanbden in a few words : Qui Equeftrem Dignitatem fufcipit, 
jkxis Genibus hviter in Humero ferct'.titur y Frinceps his Verbis 
njfatur, Sus vel fois Chevalier au Nom de Dieu*, Surge •sel fis E- 
ques 111 Nomine Dei. This is meant of Knights-Batchelors, 
which is the lowefr, tho the moll antient Order of Knight* 
hood among us. Knights grew fo very numerous, that the 
Dignity became of much lefs Repute. Charles V. is faid 
to have made 500 in a fingle Day ■ On which account 
therefore, new Orders of Knighthood were inftituted, in 
order to dittingui/h the more deferring from the Croud. 
Tor the fevcral kinds of Knights among us, fee Batchelor y 
Banneret, Baronet, Bath, &c. 

Knight is alfo understood of a Perfon admitted into any 
Order, either purely military, or military and religious, 
initio: ted by fome Ring or Prince according to a certain 
formula, with certain Marks and Tokens of Honour antT 
Diftincf ion : as the Order of the GttrteY} of the Elephant, 
of the Holy Ghoji, of Malta, ££?c. All which fee under 
their proper Names. 

Knight, among the Romans, was the fecond Degree of 
Nobility, following immediately that of the Senators. 
At the time of founding the City of Rome, the whole Mi- 
litia of Romulus confiited in 5000 Foot and 300 Horfe; 
which three hundred Horfe were the Original of the.Ro- 
man Eqttites or Knights. Thele made the fecond Order 
that had Places in the Senate. Manutius and Stgonius are 
of opinion, that befides the Equeltrian Order, and thofe 
Knights immediately below the Senators, Romulus inftitu- 
ted a Military Order "in opposition to the Infantry. But 
no antient Author takes notice of any Order of Knight- 
hood, initituted on purpofe for the War, nor any other 
Knights but thofe 300, which, as we have obferved, were 
the firft Foundation of the Equeflrian Order. They 
had a Horfe kept then at the public Charge ; but when 
they were taken in among the Senators, they refign'd 
that Privilege. To be a Knight, 'twas neceifary they 
fhould have a certain Revenue ; that their Poverty might 
not difgra^e the Order : And when they faiFd of the pre- 
ferred Revenue, they were expunged out of the Lilt of 
Knights, and thruil down among the Plebeians. Ten 
thoufand Crowns is computed to have been the Revenue 
required. The Knights grew fo very powerful, that they 
became a Balance between the Power of the Senate and 
the People. They neglected the Exercifes of War, and 
betook themfelves principally to Civil Employments in 
Rome; infomuch that Fltny obferves, in his time th^y 
had no longer a Horfe kept at the public Expense. 
Some fay, that the Order of Knights, dittinct from the 
People, did not begin before the Time of the Gracchi, 
Others fay, the Privilege was then firft granted them, 
that no Judge ihould be chofen, but out of their Or- 
der : Some time after which, they took 'em into the 
Senate. This however is certain, 'twas only from that 
time that a certain Revenue was neceffary, and that this 
intitled them to the Knighthood, without being defend- 
ed from antient Knights. 

KNIGHT-ERRANT, a pretended Order of Knights, 
whereof ample mention is made in old Romances. They 
were a kind of Heroes who travel'd the World in fearch. 
of Adventures, redreffing Wrongs, refcuing Damfels, and 
taking all occafions of fignalizing their Prowefs. This Ro- 
mantic Bravery of the Old Knights was heretofore the 
Chimera of the Spaniards 3 among whom, there was no 
Cavalier but had his Miftrefs, whole Eftcem he was to 
gain by fome heroic Action. The Duke of Aha, for all 
his Age and Gravity, is faid to have vow'd the Conquer!, 
of Tortu«al to a young Lady. 

KNIGHTHOOD, a Military Order or Honour; a 
Mark or Degree of antient Nobility, or Reward of Perfo- 
nal Virtue and Merit. There are four kinds of Knight- 
hood; Military, Regular, Honorary, and Social. Military 
is that of the antient Knights, who acquired it by high 
Feats of Arms. Thefc are call'd Milites in antient Char- 
ters and Titles, by which ihey were ditiinguilh'd from 
bare Batchelors, iSc. Several Princes have been inilalled 
Military Knights with a great deal of Ceremony. Thefe 
Knights were girt with a Sword and a Pair of gilt Spurs, 



whence they were c$\Vo\Equites Jurat 1. Regular Knighthood 
is-underirood of fuch of the Military Crdcrs^which profefs to 
wear fome particular Habit, to bear Arms againft the Infi- 
dels.to fuccour and affift Pilgrims in their pafl'age to theHoly 
Land,and to icrvcinHofpitalswheretheymould bereceiv'd; 
as Knights Templars, Knights of Malta, &c. which fee. 
Honorary Knighhoodis that which Princes confer on other 
Princes, and even on their own Great M millers and Fa- 
vourites^ as Knights of the Garter, of St. Michael, &c. 
Social Knighthood is that which is not fixed, nor confirmed 
by any formal Initirution b nor regulated by any bailing Sta- 
tutes ; of which kind there have many rifen on °occa- 
fion of Factions, of Tilts and Tournaments, Mafque- 
rades, i&c. 

Knighthood is not hereditary, but acquired. It does not 
come into the World with a Man, like Nobility 5 nor can 
it be revoked. The Sons of Kings, and Kings themfelves^ 
with all other Sovereigns, heretofore had Knighthood con- 
ferdon'em as a Mark of Honour. They were ufually 
knighted at their Baptifm or Marriage, at their Corona- 
tion, before or after a Battel, l£c. 

The Abbot Bernardo Jufitniani, at the beginning of his 
Fliitory of Knighthood, gives us a very compleat Catalogue 
of the feveral Orders, according to whofe Computation 
they are in number 92. Favin has given us two Volumes 
of 'em, under the Title of Theatre of Honour and Chi- 
valry. Menenius has publifh'd Deficit Equejirium Ord'mum y 
and And. Mehde has written de Ordinibus M'ditaribus. Beloi 
has traced their Original, and Gelict in his Armorial Index 
has given us their Inttitutions. To thefe may be added, 
Father Menejrrier's Antient and Modem Knighthood, Michieli's 
Trefor Militaire, Caramuel's Tbeologia Regolare, Mirxus's Ori- 
gtnes Efj^eftrinrnp'oe Militarium Ordinum. 

KNIGHT-MARSHAL, is an Officer in the King's 
Houfe, having Jurifdiction and Cognizance of any Tranf- 
greffion within the King's Houfe and Verge 5 as alfo of 
Contracts made there, whereof one of the Houfe is Party. 

KNIGHTS OF THE SHIRE, or Knights of FarUa- 
ment, are two Knights or Gentlemen of Worth chofen on 
the King's \Vritz«^/e;io Comitatu, by fuch of the Freeholders 
of every County as can expend 40.'. per annum Thcfe, 
when every Man who had a Knights-Fee were cuitomarily 
conitrain'd to be Knights, were of neceffity to be Mtlites 
Glad.o cinch, for fo the Writ runs to this day 5 but now 
Cuftom admits Efquires to be chofen to this Office. They 
mull have at leaf} 500/. per annum ; and their Expences 
are to be defray'd by the County, though this be feldom, 
now, required. 

KNIGHTS, in a Ship, are two Pieces of Timber, to 
each of which go four Shivers, three for the Halliards, 
and one for the Top-Ropes: they are ufually in the figure 
of fome Head; One of 'em ftands aft the Main-Malt, 
and for that reafon is call'd the Mam-Kmght ; another 
Hands abaft the Fore-Mall, on the fecond Deck, and is 
call'd the Fore-Kni«ht. 

KNlGHT-SERVICE,a Tenure whereby feveral Lands 
in this Nation were antiently held of the King j which 
drew after it Homage, Efcuagc, Wardship, Marriage, {$c. 
But taken away by the Statute 12. Car. 2. 

KNIGHTS-FEE, an antient Law- Term, fignifying fo 
much Inheritance as is fufficicnt to maintain a Knight with 
fuitable Retinue j which, in Henry the Third's days was 
reckon'd at Fifteen Pounds. But SkT.Smith rates it at 
40 /. By a Stat. 1 Edto. 1. fuch as had 2.0 /. per annum iri 
Fee or for Life, might be compelled to be Knights ; but 
this Statute is repeal'd 17 Car. 1. 

Stoiv fays, that there were found in England, at the 
time of the Conqueror, 60,2.1 1 Knights-Fees , according to 
others, there were 60, 21 5, whereof the P-eligious Houfes, 
before their fuppreflion, were poffefs'd of 18,015. Accor- 
ding to Cofae, a Knights-Fee contain'd twelve Plow-Lands. 

KNOT, part of a Tree whence it moots out Branches or 
Roots. The Wood is harder and clofer in the Knots than 
in any other part, but it is alfo more fubjeft to fplit. 
Vines and low Fruit-Trees are lopp'd at the fecond Knot 
of the new Shoot. The Ufe of the Knots of Plants is to' 
ftrengthen the Stem : They ferve alfo as Scarces to filtrate, 
purify, and refine the Juice rais'd up for the Nourishment 
of the Plant. ( . 

The Divifions of the Log-Line "at Sea are alfo call'd 
Knots. Thefe are ufually feven Fathoms or forty-two 
Feet afundcr, but they mould be fifty Feet ; and then as 
many Knots as the Log Line runs out in half a Minute; 
fo many Miles doth the Ship fail in an Hour, fuppofing 
her to keep going at any equal rate, and allowing for 
Taws, Lee-way; £yc; 

Knot, in Medicine, is a Tuberofity form dm the Joints 
of old Gouty People, confining of a thick vifcous, crude; 
indigctfed Pituita, accompanied with a bilious Humour, 
hot 1 and acrimonious; the groffeft and molt terreftrial 
part whereof clogs and converts into a ftony Subftance 
like Chalk : whence Knots arc ingerklredi like Stones 
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in the Bladder, 
Tcfhi. 

Knot, or Nodus, is alfo ufed for the Intrigue of a Ro- 
mance or Dramatic Piece : that is, for that part where 
the Perfons are the moll embarafs'd, by a Conjuncture of 
Affairs whole End it is not eafy to forefee. Arijioile, 
under this Term, includes all the Incidents of a Tragedy) 
from itsEeginning to the Place where it begins to unravel! 
The Knot holds as long as the Mind is kept fufpended on 
the Event. The Knot ought always to laft to the middle 
of the fitth Acl, otherwife the relf of the Piece becomes 
feeble and languifhinp. 

- , r , ^. .7 „ ..«.. w tiiuie iwiuicuiate Kiel's wtlprp 

Order of the Knot., the Name of a Military Order in the or Difaoreement of thofe in ,L P~L.s. 
Kingdom of Naples, inflituted in the Year rjjz, by Queen perceived ! • W by reme, ' ? V !**"™ ™ « firft 



TrHths where the Ideas themfelves, by an irnmediate 
View, difcovertheir Agreement or Difagreement one 
with another 1 he other is of fuch Truths, whereof the 
Mind having been convinced, it retains the Memory of 
the Conviction, without the Proofs. Thus a Man 'that 
remembers certainly, that he once perceived the De- 
monllration, That the three Angles of a Triangle are e- 
qual to two right ones, knows it' to be true, when that 
Demonflration is gone out of his Mind, and cannot poffi- 
bly be recollefled : But he knows it in a different way 
from what he did befote, namely, not by the Interven- 
tion of thofe immediate Ideas, whereby the Agreement 



3««el. on occaiion of the Peace etiablilh'd between her 
and the King of Hungary, by means of her Marriage with 
Louts Prince of Tarentum. The Order confuted of fixty 
Knights. Clement VI. approved this Order, and gave it 
the Rule of St. Bafil : It chofe St. Nicholas for its Protector, 
but dwindled away after the Death of its Foundrefs. 

KNOWLEDGE, according toMr.JLocie, confifls in the 
Perception of the Connexion and Agreement, or Dif- 
agrecment and Repugnancy of our Ideas. Thus we know 
that White is not Black, by perceiving that thefe two 
Ideas do not agree. Again, in knowing that the three An- 
gles of a Triangle are equal to two right ones ; what do 
we more than perceive that Equality to two right ones 
doth neceflarily agree to, and is infeparable from the 
three Angles of a Triangle ? As to the Agreement or 
Difagreement of Ideas, we may reduce the whole Doc- 
trine, (confcquently the whole Stock of our Knowledge) 
to thefe four Heads ; viz. Identity orDiverfity, Relation, 
Co-exittence, and Real Exillence. 

With regard to the Identity or Diverlity of our Ideas, 
we may obferve, That 'tis the firfl Acl of the Mind' 
to perceive its own Ideas, and fo far as it perceives 
them, to^ know each what it is, and thereby to perceive 
their difference, that is, the one not to be the other : By 
this the Mind clearly perceives each Idea to agree with it- 
felf, and to be what it is ; and all diilina Ideas to dis- 
agree. This it docs without any Pains or Deduclion, by 
its natural Power of Perception, and Diftinclion ; and this 
Men of Art have reduced to thofe general Rules mz. 
What is, is ; and, It is impoffiblc for the fame thing to 
be, and not to be. But no Maxim can make a Man know 
it clearer, that Round is not Square, than the bare Per- 



_. by remembring, that is, knowing, that 
he was once certain of the Truth of this Propofition, 
1 hat the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two 
right ones The Immutability of the fame Relations be- 
tween the fame immutable things, is now the Idea, that 
Ihews him, that if the three Angles of a Trianole were 
once equal to two right ones, they will always be fo. 
And hence he comes to be certain, that what was once 
true, is always true ; what Ideas once agreed, will al- 
ways agree ; and confequently, what he once knew to 
be true, he will always know to be true, as long as he cart 
remember that he once knew it. 

As to the different Degrees, or Clearnefs of our Know- 
ledge u feems to lie in the different way which the Mind 
has of perceiving the Agreement or Difagreement of any 
of its Ideas. When the Mind perceives this Agreement 
Of Disagreement of two Ideasimmediately by themfelves, 
without the Intervention of any other, we may call it Inttii- 
nveKnowledgejn which Cafes the Mind perceives the Truth, 
as the Eye doth Light, only by being dircfled towards ir. 
I husthe Mind perceives, that White is not Black ; that 
three are more than two, and equal to one and two. 
This Part of Knowledge is irrcfitiible, and, like the 
bright Sun-lhine, forces itfelf immediately to be per- 
ceived, as Toon as ever the Mind turns its View that way. 
It is on this Intuition that depends all the Certainty and 
Evidence of our other Knowledge, which Certainty eve- 
ry one finds to be fo grear, that he cannot imagine, and 
therefore cannot require a greater. The next Degree of 
Knowledge is, where the Mind perceives not this Agree- 
ment or Difagreement immediately, or by the Juxta-Po- 
fitiun, as it were, of the Ideas, becaufe thofe Ideas, con- 
cerning whofe Agreement or Difagreement the Enfluir 




ever ; that is, their Agreement or Difagreement one with 
another, in the feveral ways or refpects the Mind takes 
of comparing them._ The third fort of Agreement or 
Difagreement to be found in our Ideas, is Co-exifle: 



And thus if we would know the A- 
greement or Difagreement in Bignefs, between the three 
Angles of a Triangle, and two right Angles, we cannot do 
it by an immediate View and Comparifon of them.becaufe 
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particularly to Subliances. Thus' when we pronounc. 
concerning Gold that it is fixed, it amounts to no more but 
this, that Fixedncfs, or a Power to remain in the Fire un- 
confumed, is an Idea that always accompanies that par- 
ticular Sort of Yellowncfs, Weight, Fufibility, life, 
which makes our complex Idea fignified by the' word 
Cold. The fourth Sort is thatof actual and real Exillence, 
agreeing to any Idea. Within thefe four Sorts of Agree- 
ment or Difagreement, feems contained all the Know- 
ledge we have, or are capable of; for all that we know 

or can affirm concerning any Idea, is, That it is, or is not and' to apply theln rich 
the fame with fomeother ; as that Blue is not Yellow : This Knowledge, tho it "h 



at once, and compared with any other one or two An- 
gles ; and fo of this the Mind has no immediate, or in- 
tuitive Knowledge. But we mull find out fome other 
Angles, to which the three Angles of a Triangle have E- 
quality ; and finding thofe equal to two right ones, we 
come to know the Equality of thefe three Angles to two 
right ones. Thofe intervening Ideas, which fe'rve to /hew 
the Agreement of any two others, are called Proofs J 
and where the Agreement or Difagreement is by this 
means plainly and clearly perceived, it is called De- 

™"f™T"\ A iP^. ickn [ fs i - nthe Mind t0 find thofe Proofs > 

that which is called Sagacity. 
e certain, is not fo clear and 



that it does or does not co-exilt with another ,n the fame evident as intuitive Knowledge ; i t requires Pains and At 

Subjeft ; as that Iron ,s fufcept.ble of magnetical Impref- ten.ion, and Heady Application of Moid, to difcover the 
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Ideas, as That two Triangles, upon equal Bafes between there mull be a Progreffion by Steps and Deerce before 
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ners, each of which comes under the Term Knowledge. 
Thus when the Mind has a prefent View of the Agreement 
or Difagreement of any of its Ideas, or of the Relation 
they have one with another, it is called aflual Knowledge. 
Secondly, A Man is faid to know any Propofition, when 
having once evidently perceived the Agreement or Difa- 
greement of the Ideas whereof it confifls, and fo lodged 
it in his Memory, that whenever it comes to be reflecled 
on ag: ' 
tion 
call 

faidto knowM thofe Iruhs which are lodged in his Knowledge, h 
Memory by a foregoing, clear, and full Perception. Of perceives, th 
H abitual Knowledge there are two forts ; the one confifh 
of fuch Truths laid up in the Memory, as whenever they 



e to any Certainty. 

Doubt, which, in intuitive 
Knowledge, cannot happen to the Mind, that has its Facul- 
ty of Perception left in a Degree capable of diflinfl Ideas 
no more than it can be a Doubt to the Eye fthat can 
diflinflly fee White and Black) whether this Ink and 
I aper be all of a Colour. Now in every Step that Rea- 
fon makes in Demonflrative Knowledge, there is an In- 
tuitive Knowledge of that Agreement or Difagreement it 
feeks with the next intermediate Idea, which it ufes as a 




ery Step in Kealonmg, that produceth 

as intuitive Certainty ; which when the Mind 

perceives, there is no more required but to remember it 

to make the Agreement or Difagreement of the Ideas' 

concerning which we enquire, vifible and certain. This 



occur.to the Mind, it a£lually perceives the Relation to^ZK^J^Tig^ or 
that . between their Ideas; and this is m .11 thofe of the intermediate Ideas i TSstep anS fcffioa 

of 
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of the Demonflration, muft alfo be exactly carried in 
the Mind ; and a Man muft be fare that no part is left 
out, which, becaufe in long Deductions, the Memory 
cannot cafily retain, this K nowledge becomes more imper- 
fect than intuitive, and Men often embrace FaUhoods for 
Demonftrations. 

It has been generally taken for granted, that Mathe- 
maticks alone are capable of demonftrative Certainty ; 
but to have fuch an Agreement or Difagreemcnt, as may 
be intuitively perceived, being, as we imagine, not the 
Privilege of the Ideas of Number, Extenfion, and Fi- 
gure alone; it may pombly be the want of due Method 
and Application in us, and not of fufficient Evidence in 
Things, that Demonflration has been thought to have fo 
little to do in other Parts of Knowledge. For in whatever 
Ideas the Mind can perceive the Agreement or Difagree- 
ment immediately, there it is capable of intuitive Know- 
ledge j and where it can perceive the Agreement or Dif- 
agreement of any two Ideas, by the intuitive Perception 
of the Agreement or Difagreement they have with any 
intermediate Ideas, there the Mind is capable of De- 
monftrations, not limited to the Ideas of Figure, Num- 
ber, Extenfion, or their Modes. The Reafon why it 
has been generally fuppofed to belong to thefs only, 
is becaufe, in comparing their Equality or Excefs, the 
Modes of Numbers have every, the leal! Difference, 
very clear and perceivable : And in Extenfion, tho' eve- 
ry the Ieaft Excefs is not fo perceptible, yet the Mind has 
found out ways to difcover the jutt Equality of two An- 
gles, Extenfions, or Figures ; and both Numbers and Fi- 
gures can be fetdown by vifible and lading Marks. But 
in other fimple Ideas, whofe Modes and Differences are 
made, and counted by Degrees, and not Quantity, we 
have not fo nice and accurate a Dillinction of their Dif- 
ferences, as to perceive or find ways to mcafure rheir 
juft Equality, or their leaft Differences. For thofe other 
fimple Ideas being Appearances or Senfations produced 
in us, by the Size, Figure, Motion, i£c. of minute Cor- 
pufcles fingly infenfible, their different Degrees alfo de- 
pend on the Variation of fome, or all of thofe Caufes ; 
which fince it cannot be obferved by us in Particles of 
Matter, whereof each is too fubtile to be perceived, it is 
impoflible for us to have any exact. Meafuresof the dif. 
ferent Degrees of thefe fimple Ideas. Thus, for inftance, 
not knowing what Number of Particles, nor what Motion 
of them is fit to produce any precife Degree of Whitc- 
nefs, becaufe we have no certain Standard to mcafure 
them by, nor means to diftingui/h every, the leaft Diffe- 
rence ; the only help we have, is from our Senfes^ 
which in this Point fail us. But where the Diffe- 
rence is fo great as to produce in the Mind Ideas clearly 
diftinct, thefe Ideas of Colours as we fee in different 
kinds, Blue and Red (for inftance) are as capable of De- 
monflration, as Ideas of Number and Extenfion. What 
is here faid of Colours, holds true in all fecondary Qua- 
lities. Thefe two then, Intuition and Demonflration, are 
the Degrees of our Knowledge ; whatever comes Ihort of 
one of thefe, is but Faith, or Opinion, not Knowledge, at 
leaft in all general Truths. There is indeed another 
Perception of the Mind employed about the particular 
Exiftence of finite Beings without us, which going be- 
yond Probability, but not reaching to either of the 
foregoing Degrees of Certainty, pafles under the Name 
of Knowledge. 

Nothing can be more certain, than that the Idea we 
receive from an external Object, is in our Minds : This 
is intuitive Knowledge j but whether we can thence cei tain- 
ly infer the Exiftence of any thing without us, corre- 
iponding to that Idea, is that whereof fome Men think 
there may be a Queftion made, becaufe Men may have 
fuch an Idea in their Minds, when no fuch Thing exifts, 
no fuch Object affects their Senfes. But it is evident, 
that we are invincibly confeious to ourfelves of a different 
Perception, when we look on the Sun in the Day, and 
think on it by Night ; when we actually tafle Worm- 
wood, or fmell a Rofe, or only think on that Savsur, or 
Odour : fo that we may add to the two former forts of 
Knowledge, this alfo of the Exiftence of particular exter- 
nal Objects, by that Perception and Confcioufnefs we 
have of the actual Entrance of Ideas from them, and 
allow thefe three Degrees of Knowledge, viz. intuitive, 
demonftrative, and fenfuive. But fince our Knowledge is 
-founded on and imployed about our Ideas only, will it 
follow thence, that it muft be conformable to our 
Ideas, and that where our Ideas arc clear and diftinctj ob- 
fcure and confufed, there our Knowledge will be fo too ? 
We anfwer, No: For our Knowledge confifting in the Per- 
ception of the Agreement or Difagreement of any two 
Ideas, its Clearnefs or Obfcurity confitls in the Clear- 
nefs or Obfcurity of that Perception, and not in the Clear- 
nefs or Obfcurity of the Ideas themfelves. A Man (for 
inftance) who hath a clear Idea of the Angles of a Tri- 
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angle, and of Equality to two right ones, may yet have 
but an obfeure Perception of their Agreement, and fo 
have but a very obfeure Knowledge of it ; But obfeure 
and confufed Ideas can never produce any clear or di- 
ftmct Knowledge, becaufe as far as any Ideas are ob- 
feure or confuted, fo far the Mind can never perceive 
clearly, whether they agree or difagree : Or, to exnrefa 
the fame thing in a way lefsapt to be underftood, he'that 
hath not determined Ideas to the Words he ufeth, cannot 
make Proportions of them, of whofe Truth he can be 
certain. 

From all this it follows 5 (1.) That we can have no 
Knowledge farther than we have Ideas. (2.) That we 
have no Knowledge farther than we can have Perception of 
the Agreement or Difagreement of our Ideas, either by 
Intuition, Demonflration, or Senfation. (3.) We cannot 
have an intuitive Knowledge, that mall extend itfelf to 
all our Ideas, and all that we would know about them y 
becaufe we cannot examine and perceive all the Rela- 
tions they have one to another by Juxta-Pofition, or an 
immediate Comparifon one with another. Thuswe can- 
not intuitively perceive the Equality of two Extenfions, 
the Difference of whofe Figures makes their Parts unca- 
pable of an exact immediate Application. (4.) Our ra- 
tional Knowledge cannot reach to the whole Extent of 
our Ideas, becaufe between two different Ideas, which 
we would examine, we cannot always find fuch Proofs as 
we can connect one to another, with an intuitive Know- 
ledge in all the Parts of the Deduction. (5.) Senfitive 
Knowledge reaching no farther than the Exiftence* of 
Things, actually prefent to our Senfes, is yet much nar- 
rower than either of the former. (6.) From all which 
it is evident, that the Extent of our Knowledge comes 
not only /hurt of the Reality of Things, but even of 
the Extent of our own Ideas. We have the Ideas of 
a Square, a Circle, and Equality, and yet perhaps mall 
never be able to find a Circle equal to a Square. 

The Affirmations or Negations we make concerning 
the Ideas we have, being reduced to the four Sorts a- 
bovementioned, viz. Identity, Co-exiitence, Relation, 
and Real Exiftence, let us enquire how farour Knowledge 
extends in each of thefe. (1.) As to Identity and Diver- 
sity, our intuitive Knozvlcdge is as far extended as our 
Ideas themfelves ; and there can be no Idea in the Mind, 
which it does not prefently, by an intuitive Knowledge, 
perceive to be what it is, and to be different from any 
other. (2.) As to the Agreement or Difagreement of our 
Ideas of Co-exiffccnce, our Knowledge herein is very defec- 
tive, tho' 'tis in this that the grea tell and moft material 
Parts of our Knowledge concerning Subllances confifls : For 
our Ideas of Subllances being nothing but certain Collec- 
tions of fimple Ideas, co-exifling in one Subject, (our Idea 
of Flame, fcr initancc, is a Body hot, luminous, and mov- 
ing upwards.) When we would know any thing farther 
concerning this or any other fort of SubKance, what do 
we but enquire what other Qualities or Powers thefe 
Subllances have or have not ? which is nothing elfe but 
to know what other fimple Ideas do, or do not exiir. 
with thofe that make up that complex Idea. The Rea- 
fon of this is, becaufe the fimple ideas, which makeup 
our complex Ideas of Subllances, have no vifible neceffa- 
ry Connection or Inconfiflencc with other fimple Ideas, 
whofe Co-exiftence with them we would inform ourfelves 
about. Thefe Ideas being likewife fof the moft part fe- 
condary Qualities, which depend upon the primary Qua- 
lities of their minute or infenfible Parts, or on fomething 
yet more remote from our Comprehcnfiop 5 it is impof- 
lible we fhould know which have a neceffary Union or (n- 
confiftence one with another, fince. we know not the 
Root from whence they fpring, or, the Size, Figure, and 
Texture of Parts on which they depend, and from which 
theyrefult- Befidcs this, there is no difcoverable Con- 
nection between any fecondary Quality, and thofe pri- 
mary Qualities that it depends on. We are fo far 
from knowing what Figure, Size, or Motion produceth, 
(for inftance) a yellow Colour, or fweet Tafle, or fharp 
Sound j that we can by no means conceive how any Size, 
Figure, or Motion, can poffibly produce in us the Idea 
of any Colour, Tafle, or Sound, whatfoever 3 there be- 
ing no conceivable Connection between the one and the 
other. Our Knowledge therefore of Co-exiftence reaches 
little further than Experience. Some few indeed of the 
primary Qualities have a neceffary Dependance, and vi- 
vifible Connection one with another: As Figure neceffari- 
ly fuppofeth Extenfion ; receiving or communicating Mo- 
tion bylmpulfe, fuppofeth Solidity: but Qualities co- 
existent in any Subject, without this Dependence and 
Connection, cannot certainly be known to co-exifl any 
farther, than Experience by our Senfes informs iis, Thus 
tho', upon Tryal, we find Gold ye! low^ weighty, malle- 
able, fufible, and fixed 3 yet becaufe none of thefe have 
any evident Dependance or neceffary Connection with the 
V p p p p other. 
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other, we cannot certainly know, that where any four of rent Ferfons. Secondly, Moral Ideas are commonly more 

thele are, the fifth will be there alfo, how highly proba- complex than Figures ; whence thefc two Inconvenien- 

ble focverit may be. But the higheft Degree of Proba- ces follow, (i.) That their Names are of more uncertain 

bi" 

h 

fa. 

perceived but either in particular Subjects, by theObfer- Thinking often, does not readily carry with 



jie luevenr may De. rsur tne nigneit Degree ot 1'rorja- ces rouuw, (i.j mat tneir JNamesare ot more uncertain 

bility amounts not to Certainty, without which there can Signification : the precife Collection of fimple Ideas they 

be no true Knowledge : For this Co-exiftence can be no Hand for, not being fo eafily agreed on, and fo the Sign 

farther known, than it is perceived ; and it cannot be that is ufed for them in Communication always, and °in 



vation of our Senfes, or, in general, by the neceffary 
Connection of the Ideas themfelves. As to Incompatibi- 
lity or Repugnancy to Co-exiilcnce, we know that no 
Subject can have of each fort of primary Qualities, more 
than one Particular at once, as one Exteniion, one Figure ; 
and fo of fenfible Ideas peculiar to each Senfe: For 



-- the fame 
Idea, (a.) The Mind cannot eafily retain thofe precife 
Combinations fo exactly and perfectly, as is neceffary in 
the Examination of the Habitudes and Correfpondencies, 
Agreements or Difagreements of feveral of them one 
with another, efpecially where it is to be judged of by 
long Deductions, and the Intervention of feveral other 



whatever of each kind is prefent in any Subject, excludes complex Ideas, to /hew the Agreement or Difagreement 
all other of that fort; for inftancc, one Subject cannot of two remote ones. One part of thefe Difadvantaaes 
have two Smells, or two Colours at the fame time. As in moral Ideas, which has made them be thought not 
to Powers of Subllances, which makes a great part of capable of Demontlration, may in a good mcafure be 
our Enquiries about them, and is noinconfiderablc Branch remedied by Definitions, fetting down that Collection of 
of our Knowledge ; our Knowledge, as to thefe, reaches fimple Ideas which every Term /lull Hand for and then 
lhtle farther than Experience, becaufc they confift in a ufing the Term fteadily and conftantly for that precife 

Collection. 

As to the fourth fort of Knowledge, viz. of the real 
actual Exigence of Things, we have an intuitive Know- 
ledge of our own Exiftence, a demonllrative Knowledge 
of the Exigence of God, and a fenfitive Knowledge of 



Texture and Motion of Parts, which we cannot by any 
means come to difcover ; and, I doubt, whether with 
thofe Faculties we have, we /hall ever be able to carry 
our general Knowledge much farther in this Part. Expe- 
rience is that which in this Part we mud depend on, and 
it were to be wi/hed that it were more improved. We 



the Objects that prefent themfelves to our Senfes. And 
find the Advantages fomc Mens generous Pains have this hitherto we have examined the Extent of our Knowledge, 
way brought to the Stock of natural Knowledge ; and if in refpect of the feveral Sorts of Beings that are. There 
others, efpecially the Philofophers by Fire, had been fo is another Extent of it in refpect of Univerfality, which 
wary; in their Obfcrvarions, and fincere in their Reports, will alfo deferve to be confidered ; and this in re<»ard our 
as rhofewho call themfelves Philofophers ought to have Knowledge follows the Nature of our Ideas. If the Ideas 



been, our Acquaintance with the Bodies here about us. 
and our Infight into their Powers and Operations, had 
been yet much greater. As to the third fort, the Agree- 
ment or Difagreement of our Ideas in any other Relation ; 
this is the largeft Field of Knowledge, and it is hard to 
determine how far it may extend : this Part depending 
on ourSagacity in finding intermediate Ideas, that may 
/hew the Habitudes and Relations of Ideas, it is an hard 
matter to tell when we are at an end of fuch Difcoveri 



hofe Agreement or Difagreement we perceive, are ab- 
flract, our Knowledge is univerfal ; for what is known of 
fuch general Ideas, will be true of every particular thing 
in which that Effence, that is, that abflract Idea is 
found : And what is once known of fuch Ideas, will be 
perpetually and for ever true ; fo that, as to all general 
Knowledge, we muft fearch, and find it only in our own 
Minds ; and it is only the examining our own Ideas that 
furnifhes us with it. Truths belonging to Effences of 



They, who are ignorant of Algebra, cannot imagine the Things (that is, to abflract Ideas) are eternal, and are 
Wonders of this kind that are to be done by it: and what to be found out by the Contemplation only of thofe Ef- 
farther Improvements and Helps, advantageous to other fences; as the Exiftence of Things is to be known only 
Parts of Knowledge, the fagacious Mind of Man may yet from Experience. As to the Reality of our Knowledge, 
find out, it is not eafy to determine. This at leaft we it is evident, that the Mind knows not Things immediate- 
may believe, that the Ideas of Quantity are not thofe ly, but by the Intervention of the Ideasithasof them. 



alone that are capable of Demontlration and Knowledge ; 
and that other, and perhaps more ufeful Parts of Con- 
templation would afford us Certainty, if Vices, Pa/lions, 
and domineering Intereft did not oppofe or menace En- 
deavours of this kind. 

The Idea of a fupreme Being, infinite in Power, Gond- 
nefs, and Wifdom, whofc Workman/hip we are, and on 
whom we depend ; and the Idea of outfclvcs, as under- 



Our Know/edge therefore is real only fo far, as there is a 
Conformity between our Ideas, and the Reality of Things. 
But how /hall we know when our Ideas agree with 
Things themfelves » To which it isanfwered, There are 
two Sorts of Ideas, that we may be affured agree with 
Things; thefe are, (1.) Simple Ideas, which fince the 
Mind can by no means make to itfelf, mult be the Effect 
of Things operating upon the Mind in a natural way, and 



/landing rational Creatures ; would, if duly confidered, producing therein thofe Perceptions, which, by the Will 
afford fuch Foundations of our Duty, and Rules of Ac- of our Maker, they are ordained and adapted to. Hence 

it follows, that fimple Ideas are nor Fictions of our Fan- 
cies, but the natural and regular Produflions of Things 
without us, really operating upon us ; which carry with 
them all the Conformity our State requires, which is to 
reprefent Things under thofe Appearances they are ftt- 
tett to produce in us. Thus the Idea of Whitenefs, as 
it is in the Mind, exactly anfwers that Power which is 



tjon, as might place Morality among the Sciences capa- 
ble of Demdnftration ; wherein we need not doubt, but 
that from Principles as jnconteftable as thofe of the Ma- 
thematicks, by ncceffary Confequenccs the Meafure of 
Right and Wrong might be made out to any one, who 
will apply himfeif, with the fame Indifferency and At- 
tention to the one, as he doth to the other of thefe Sci- 



ences. The Relations of other Modes may certainly be in any Body to produce it there; and this Conformity 
perceived, as well as thofe of Number and Extenfion. between our fimple Ideas, and the Exiftence of Things 
Where there is no Property, there is no Injuttice, is a is fufficient for real Knowledge. (1.) All our complex 
Propofition as certain as any Demonftration in Euclid ; for Ideas, except thofe of Subftances, being Archetypes of 
the Idea of Property being a Right to any thing, and the the Mind's own making, and not referred to the Exiftence 
Idea of Injuftice being the Invafion or Violation of that of Things as to their Originals, cannot want any Confer- 
Right, it is evident, that thefe Ideas being thus efta- miry neceffary to real Knowledge ; for that which is not 



bli/hed, arid thefe Names annexed to them, I can as 
certainly know this Propofition to be true, as that a Tri- 
angle has three Angles equal to two right ones. Again, 
no Government allows abfolutc Liberry ; the Idea of Go- 



defigned to reprefent any thing but itfelf, can never be 
capable of a wrong Reprefentation. Here the Ideas 
themfelves are confidered as Archetypes, and Things no 
otherwife regarded than as conformable to them. Thu 



vcrnment being the Eftablifhment of Society, upon cer- the Mathematician confiders the Truth and Properties De- 
tain Rules or Laws, which require Conformity to them; longing to a Rectangle or Circle only, as they are Ideas 
and the Idea of abfolute Liberty being for any one to do in his own Mind, which poffibly he never found exifting 
whatever he plcafes, I am as capable of being certain of mathematically, that is, "precifely true ; yet his Know- 
the Truth of this Propofition, as of any in Mathema- ledge is not only certain, but real, becaufe real Things 

are no farther concerned, nor intended to be meant by 
any fuch Propofitions, than as Things really agree to 
thofe Archetypes in the Mind. It is true of the Idea of 
a Triangle, that its three Angles are equal to two rioht 
ones ; it is true alfo of a Triangle, where-ever it exifts : 
What is true of thofe Figures, that have barely an Ideal 
?-"'ftence in the Mind, will hold true of them alfo, when 



ticks. 

What has given the Advantage to the Ideas of Quan- 
tity, and made them thought to be more capable of Cer- 
taintyand Demonftration, is, Firjl, That they can be re- 
prefented by fenfible Marks, which have a nearer Corre- 
fpondence with them than any Words or Sounds. Dia- 
grams drawn on Paper are Copies of the Ideas, and not 
liable to the Uncertainty that Words carry in their Signi- 



they come to have a real Exiftence in Matter. Hence 1 
fication ; but we have no fenfible Marks that refemble follows, that moral Knowledge is as capable of real Cer 



our moral Ideas, and nothing but Words to exprefs them 
by, which tho', when written, they remain the fame ; 
yet the Ideas they ftand for may change in the fame Man 
and it is veryfcldom that they are not different in diffe 



tainty as Marhematicks : For Certainty being nothir 
but the Perception of fuch Agreement, by the Interven- 
tion of other Ideas, our moral Ideas, as well as mathe- 
matical, being Archetypes themfelves, and fo adequate 
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or compleat Ideas, all the Agreement or Difagreement 
weihallfind in them, will produce real Knowledge, as 
well as in mathematical Figures. That which is requi- 
fite to make our Knowledge' certain, is the Clearnefs of 
our Ideas ; and that which is required to make it real, is 
that they anfwer their Archetypes. But it will here be 
laid. That if moral Knowledge be placed in the Contem- 
plation of our own moral Ideas, and thofe are of our 
own making, what ftrange Notions will there be of Juf- 
tice and Temperance ? What Confulion of Virtues and 
Vices, if every Man may make what Ideas of them he 
pleafes ? To which it is anfwered, No Confufion or 
Diforder at all in the Things themfelves, nor the Rea- 
fonmgs about them, no more than there would be a 
Change in the Properties of Figures, and their Relations 
one to another, if a Man Ihould make a Triangle with 
four Corners, or a Trapezium with four right Angles ; 
that is, in plain Engiijb, change the Names of the Fi- 
gures, and call that by one Name which is called ordi- 
narily by another The Change of Name will indeed 
at firft difturb him, who knows not what Idea it Hands 
for,; but as foon as the Figure is drawn, the Confequen- 
ces and Demonfliation are plain and clear. Juft the fame 
is it in moral Knowledge : Let a Man have the Idea of 
taking from others, without their Confcnt, what they are 
juftly poffeffed of, and call this Jutticeif he plcafeth ; 
he that takes the Name there, without the Idea put to 
it, will be miftaken, by joining another Idea of his own 
to that Name ; but llrip the Idea of that Name, or 
take it, fuch as it is, in the Speaker's Mind, and the 
fame things will agree to it, as if you called it Injuflice. 
One thing we are to take notice of, That where God, or 
any other Law-maker, has defined any moral Names, 
there they have made the Effence of that Species to 
which that Name belongs ; and there it is not fafe to 
apply or ufe them otherwife ; but in other Cafes it is 
bare Impropriety of Speech to apply them contrary to 
the common Ufage of the Country they are ufed in. 
(3.) But the complex Ideas, which we refer to Arche- 
types without us, may differ from them, and fo our 
Knowledge about them may come ftiort of being real ; 
and fuch are our Ideas of Subftances. Thefe limit be 
taken from fomething, that does, or has exifted, and not 
be made up of Ideas arbitrarily put together, without a- 
ny real Pattern. Herein therefore is founded the Re- 
ality of olir Knowledge concerning Subftances, that all our 
complex Ideas of them muftbe fuch, and fuch only, as 
are made up of fuch fimple ones, as have been difcovered 
toco-exiftin Nature: And our Ideas being thus true, 
tho' not perhaps very exact Copies, are the Subjefls of 
real Knowledge of them. Whatever Ideas we have, the 
Agreement we find they have with others, will be Know- 
ledge. If thofe Ideas be abftraa, it will be General 
Knowledge ; but to make it real concerning Subftances, 
the Ideas mull be taken from the real Exiftence of 
Things. Where-ever therefore we perceive the Agree- 
ment or Difagreement of our Ideas, there is certain 
Knowledge ; and where-ever we are fure thofe Ideas a- 
gree with the Reality of Things, there is certain real 
Knowledge. 

As to the Improvement of our Knowledge, it being the 
received Opinion amongft Men of Letters, that Maxims 
a re the Foundation of all Knowledge, and that Sciences are 
each of them built upon certain Frtecognita, from whence 
the Understanding was to take its Rife, and by which it 
was to conduct itfelf in its Inquiries in the Matters be- 
longing to that Science ; the beaten Road of the Schools 
has been to lay down, in the beginning, one or more 
general Propofirions, called Principle!, as Foundations 
whereon to build the Knowledge that was to be had of 
that Subject. That which gave occafion to this way of 
Proceeding, was the good Succefs it feemed to have in 
Mathematicks, which, of all other Sciences, have the 
greateft Certainty, Cleatnefs, and Evidence in them. 
But if we coniider it, we /hall find that the great Ad- 
vancement and Certainty of real Knowledge Men arrived 
to in thefe Sciences, was not owing to the Influence of 
thefe Principles, but to the clear, diftin£r, and compleat 
Ideas their Thoughts were employed about ; and the 
Relation of Equality and Excefs fo clear between foroe 
of them, that they had an intuitive Knowledge, and by 
that a way to difcover it in others, and this without the 
help of thofe Maxims. For is it not poffible for a Lad to 
know, that his whole Body is bigger than his little Fin- 
ger, but by virtue of this Axiom, The whole is bigger 
than a Part ; nor be allured of it, till he has learned that 
Maxim? Let any oneconfider from what has been faid, 
which is known firftand eleareft by mod People, the par- 
ticular Inllance, or the general Rule, and which it is 
that gives Life and Birth to the other. Thefe general 
Rules arc but the comparing our more general and ab- 
ftraa Ideas, which Ideas are made by the Mind, and 
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have Names given them, for the eafier Difpatch in ! t3 
Kealonmgs : But Knowledge began in the Mind, and was, 
founded on Particulars, tho' afterwards perhaps no No- 
tice be taken thereof ; it being natural for the Mind to 
lay up thofe general Notions, and make the proper Ufe 
ot rhem, which is to disburden the Memory of the cum- 
berfome Load of Particulars. The way to improve in 
Knowledge, is not to fwallow Principles with an implicite 
Fajth, and without Examination, which would be apt to 
Bnllead Men, milead of guiding them into Truth; but to 
get and fix in our Minds clear and compleat Ideas, as fir 
as they are to be had, and annex to them proper and 
ranftant Names; and thus barely by confidering our 
Ideas, and comparing them together, obferving their A- 
greement or Difagreement, their Habitudes and Rela- 
tions, we /hall get more true and clear Knowledge by the 
Conduft of this one Rule, than by taking up Principles 
and thereby putting our Minds into the Difpofal of o- 
thers. We mutt therefore, if we will proceed as Reafon 
advifes, adapt our Methods of Inquiry to the Nature of 
the Ideas we examine, and the Truth we fearch after. 
General and certain Truths are only founded in the Ha- 
bitudes and Relations of abftraft Ideas ; therefore a fa- 
gacious methodical Application of our Thoughts foe the 
finding out thefe Relations, is the only way to difcover 
all, that can with Truth and Certainty be put into gene- 
ral Propofltions. By what Steps we are to proceed in 
thefe, is to be learned in the Schools of the Mathemati- 
cians, who from very plain and eafy Beginnings, by gen- 
tle Degrees, and a continued Chain of Reafonings, pro- 
ceed to the Difcovery and Demonftration of Truths, that 
at firft fight appear beyond human Capacity. This may 
reafonably be faid, that if other Ideas, that are real as 
well as nominal Effenccs of their Species, were purfued 
m the way familiar to Mathematicians, they would carry 
our Thoughts farther, and with greater Evidence and 
Clearnefs than, poffibly, we are apt to imagine. This is 
Reafon fufficient to advance that Conjefture above-men- 
tioned, viz. That Morality is capable of Demonftration 
as well as Mathematicks ; for moral Ideas being real 
Effenccs, which have a difcoverable Conneftion and A- 
greement one with another, fo far as we can find their 
Habitudes and Relations, fo far we Ihall be poffeffed of 
real and general Truths. 

In our Knowledge of Subftances, we are to proceed af- 
ter a quite different Method ; the bare Contemplation of 
their abftraa Ideas (which are but nominal Effences) 
will carry us but a very little way in the Search of Truth 
and Certainty. Here Experience mull teach us what 
Reafon cannot, and it is by trying alone, that we can cer- 
tainly know what other Qualities co-exift with thofe of 
our complex Idea ; for inllance, whether that yellow 
heavy, fufible Body, I call Gold, be malleable or no; 
which Experience (however it prove in that particular 
Body we examine) makes us not certain that it is fo in 
all, or any other yellow, heavy, fufible Bodies, but that 
which we have tried : becaufe it is no Coniequence one 
way or the other from our complex Idea. TheNeccflity 
or Inconfiftence of Malleability hath no vifible Connec- 
tion with the Combination of that Colour, Weight, and 
Fufibility in any Body. What is here laid of the nominal 
Effence of Gold.fuppofed to confirtofa Body of fuch a de- 
terminate Colour, Weight, and Fufibility, will hold true 
if other Qualities be added to it. Our Reafonings from 
thofe Ideas will carry us but a little way in the'eertain 
Difcovery of the other Properties in thofe Maffes of Mat- 
ter wherein all thofe are to be found. As far as our Ex- 
perience reaches we may have certain Knowledge, and 
no farther. It is not denied, but that a Man, accuftomed 
to rational and regular Experiments, iliall be able to fee 
farther into the Nature of Bodies, and their unknown 
Properties, than one that is a Stranger to them : But 
this is but Judgment and Opinion, not Knowledge and 
Certainty. This would make it fufpefled, that Natural 
Philofophy is not capable of being made a Science. From 
Experiments and Hiflorical Observations we may draw 
Advantages of Eafe and Health, and thereby increafe 
our Stock of Conveniences for this Life ; but beyond 
this, it is to be feared, our Talents reach not, nor are 
our Faculties able to advance farther. From whence it 
is obvious to conclude, that fince our Faculties are not 
fitted to penetrate the real Eflence of Bodies, but yet 
plainly to difcover to us the Being of a God, and the 
Knowledgeoi ourfelves, enough to give us a clear Difco- 
very of our Duty and great Concernmenr, it will become 
us, as rational Creatures, to employ our Faculties about 
what they are moll adapted to, and follow the Direction 
ot Nature where it feems to point us out the way. Fcr 
it is rational to conclude, that our proper Employment 
lies in thofe Enquiries, and that fort of Knowledge which 
is mott fuited to our natural Capacities, and carries in it 
our greateft Intereft ; and therefore it is that Morality is 
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the proper Science and Bufinefs of Mankind in general 
(who are both concerned and fitted to fearch out their 
Sammtm Botmtn) as feveral Arts, converfant about the fe- 
veral Parts of Nature, are the Lot and private Talent 
of particular Men, for the common Ufe of human Life, 
and their own particularSubfillence in this World. 

The Ways to enlarge our Knowledge, as far as we are 
capable, fe'em to be rhefe two : The firlt is, to get and 
fettle in our Minds, as far as we can, clear, diftma, and 
conftant Ideas of thole Things we would confider and 
know ; for it being evident that our Knowledge cannot 
exceed our Ideas, where they are either impcrfea, con- 
fufed, or obfeure, we cannot expeft to have certain, 
perfect, or clear Knowledge. The other Art is of finding 
out the' intermediate Ideas, which may mew us the A- 
greement or Repugnancy of other Ideas, which cannot 
be immediately compared. That thefe two, (and not re- 
iving on Maxims, and drawing Confcqucnces from fome 
general Propofitions) are the right Method of improv- 
ing our Knowledge in the Ideas of other Modes, befides 
thefe of Quantity, the Confideration of mathematical 
arsmfafeewfllraifily inform us : Where, Firft, we mall 
find that he who has not clear and perfect Ideas ot 
thofe Angles or Figures, of which he defires to know a- 
ny thing, is utterly thereby incapable of any Knowledge 
atout them. Suppofe a Man not to have an exaa Idea 
of a right Angle, Scalenum, or Trapezium, and it is 
clear that he will in vain feek any Dcmonftration about 
them. And farther it is evident, that it was not the In- 
fluence of Maxims, or Principles, that had Jed the Ma- 
ilers of this Science into thofe wonderful Diicovcnes they 
have made. Let a Man of good Parts know all the Max- 
ims of Mathematicks never fo well, and contemplate 
their Extent and Confequences as much as he pleafeth, 
he will, by their Afftllance, fcarce ever come to know, 
that the Square of the Hypothenufe, in a right-angled 
Trianole, is equal to the Square? of the two other Sides. 
This, "and other mathematical Truths, have been dilco- 
vered by the Thoughts otherwife applied. The Mind 
hid other Objcfts, other Views before it, far different 
from thofe Maxims, which Men, well enough acquainted 
with thofe received Axioms, but ignorant of their Me- 
thod who firft made thefe Demonflrations, can never 
fufficicntly admire. ..-_,. r . ,. . r 

Our Knowledge, as in other Things, fo in this, has lo 
great a Conformity with our Sight, that it is neither whol- 
ly neceffary, nor wholly voluntary. Men, who have 
Senfes cannot chafe but receive fome Ideas by them ; 
and if 'they have Memory, they cannot but retain lome 
of them /and if they have any diftinguilhmg Faculty 
cannot but perceive the Agreement or Disagreement of 
fome of them one with another. As he that has Eyes, 
if he will open them by Day, cannot but fee lome Ob- 
kSs, and perceive a Difference in them ; yet he may 
chufe whether he will turn his Eyes towards an Objeft, 
curioufly furvey it, and obferve accurately all that ,s vifi- 
fcleinit. But what he doth fee, he cannot fee other- 
wife than he doth ; it depends not on his Will to fee 
,h« Black which appears Yellow Juft thus it is with 
our Undemanding : All that is voluntary in our Knowledge, 
I the employing or with-ho ding any of our Faculties 
from this or that fort of Objeas, and a more or lefs 
accurate Survey of them ; but rhey being employed our 
Will hath no power to determine the Knowledge of the 
Mind one way or other ; that ,s done only by the Objeas 
themfelves, as far as they are dearly difcovered Thus 
he that has got the Ideas of Numbers, and has taken 
the pains to compare one, two, and three, to fix, cannot 



chufe but know they are equal. He alfo that hath the 
Idea of an intelligent, but weak and frail Being, made 
by, and depending on another, who is Eternal, Om- 
nipotent, perfedly Wife, and Good, will as certainly 
know that Man is to honour, fear, and obey God, as that 
the Sun mines when he fees it. Bur yet be thefe Truths 
never fo certain, never fo clear, he may be igno- 
rant of either, or both of them, who will not take the 
pains to employ his Faculties as he Hiould, to inform 
himfelf about rhem. 

KUL, or KOUL, a Turkifi Term, properly fignifying 
a Slave, or Servant. Meningsky tells us, the Name is 
given to all the Soldiers in the Ottoman Empire, particu- 
larly to thofe of the Grand Signior's Guard, and the In- 
fantry. The Captains of the Infantry, and thofe who 
command rhe Guards, are called Kit Zabytlers, and the 
Soldiers of the Guard K'pu Kulleri, i.e. Slaves of the 
Court. Others fay, that all who hold any Places depend- 
ing on the Crown, or receive Wages from ir, in a word, 
all who are in any meafure the Grand Signior's Servants, 
take the Title of Kul, as more creditable than that of 
Subjea j even the Grand Vifier and the Bamaws value 
themfelves upon it. A Kul, or Slave, of the Grand Sig- 
nior has Authority to abufe any who are only his Ser- 
vants ; but a Subjea that mould affront a Kul, or Slave, 
would be fevcrely puniihed. The Kuh are entirely de- 
voted to the Will of* the Grand Signior, and look on it 
as a kind of Martyrdom that merits Heaven, when they 
die either by his Order, or in the Execution of his Com- 
mands. 

KURTCHI, the Name of a Militia among the Per- 
sians. The word, in its Original, fignifies Army, and is 
applied to a Body of Cavalry confiding of the Nobility 
of the Kingdom of Terjia, and the Pofterity of the con- 
quering Turks, who placed Ifmael Sopbi on the Throne. 
They are in Number about 18000 Men. Their Com- 
mander is called Kurtcbi Bafchi, which was formerly the 
firft Pod in the Kingdom. 

KYPHONISM, an antient Punifhment, frequently 
undergone by the Martyrs in the Primitive Times. The 
Body of the Perfon who was to fuffer was anointed with 
Honey, and fo expofed to the Sun, that the Flies and 
Wafps might be tempted to torment him. This was 
performed in three Manners ; fometimes they only tied 
the Patient to a Stake j fometimes they hoifted him up 
into the Air, and fufpended him in a Basket ; and fome- 
times they ftrerched him out on the Ground, with his 
Hands tied behind him. Sttidas gives us the Fragment of 
an old Law, which punimed thofe, who treated the 
Laws with Contempt, with Kypbonifm for the fpace of 
twenty Days, after which they were to be precipitated 
from a Rock, dreffed in Womens Habit. The word is 
originally Greek, and comes from joJpae, which fignifies 
rhe Stake to which the Patient was tied, the Collar fit- 
ted to his Neck, or an Inftrument wherewith they tor- 
mented him. The Scholiaft, on Arijiopbanes, fays, it was 
a wooden Lock, or Cage, and that it was called jw'ptac 
from the Verb uwttJ&y, to crook, or bend, becaufe it kept 
the Tortured in a crooked bowing Pollure. Others fay, 
Logs of Wood were laid over their Heads, to prevent 
their Handing upright. Hefycbhis defines the w'tpav, a 
Piece of Wood, whereon Criminals were ftretched and 
tormented ; and 'tis probable the word might fignify all 
thefe feveral things. It was a Generical Name, whereof 
thefe were the Species. 

KYSTUS, in Medicine, is the Name of a Bag, or 
Membrane, in form of a Bladder, full of unnatural Hu- 
mours. The word comes from the Creek mlris, Bladder. 
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LEI is the Name of the Eleventh Letter of the 
Alphabet ; it has a fweet Sound, and is pro- 
y nounced by applying the Tongue to the Palate. 
PaJJerat obferves, that I has been frequently 
ufcd for b, as ciUtbz for cibilU ; for d, as alipe for adipe, 
r alius, rallum, from radens ; for c, as mutila for mutica ; 
for n, as arvilla for arvina, belle for ierce, coffigo for conlizo j 
for r, as fratellus of frater, balatrones for baratrones ; for/, 
as «;/c</e of Am and czfum, equrlio for ey«?/?o j for t, as ey«/'- 
/«6i for equifais, Tbelis for Tietu. The double 11 is a mo- 
dern Contrivance, and was never ufed among antient Ro- 
man Authors They wrote alium not allium, macelum not 
maceUum, folucere not follucere. Two 11 were changed 
into It, aLt>>*(Mi.t falio, tfcMo; alius, zv».ov folmm 5 and r into 
two //, as hirct hilla, faturare faturlare, &c. and / into x 
or xill, as <j/a axifti, M a/s maxilla, velum vexillum. d was 
alfo ufcd for /, n for two //, and r for one /. / is fre- 
quently ufed inflead of d, as in Vhffes from the Greek 
'OJW,-, in the JEolic Dialeft 'TAW Thus alfo for 
Dautta we fay Lantia ; for dacruma, lactams, Sic. 

There are feveral People, for inflance, the Cbinefe in 
Afia, the Hindis in America, g?c. who cannot pronounce the r 
but always change it into I. Thus when any of 'em have 
been baptiz'd by the Name of Fetrus, Francifcus, &c. they 
always pronounce it Talus, Flancifcus, &c. The Spaniards 
and Wetfi ufually double the / at the beginning of a Word, 
which founds nearly the fame with our hi or ft. 

The Figure of our L we borrow'd from the Latins, they 
from the Greeks, and they again from the Hebrews, whofe 
Lamed is perfectly lite ours, excepting that the Angle is 
fomewhat more acute. 

L was alfo a numeral Letter among the Antients, and 
is flill fo in the Roman Cyphering, fignifying fifty ; accor- 
ding to the Verfe, 

Quinquies L denos numero dejigtiat babendos. 

When a Dafh was added at top L, it flood for fifty thou- 
fand. L was ufed for fifty as being half a C, which fig- 
nified a hundred, and was formerly written thus C, which 
according to Pafquier makes two L L, the one upright, 
the other inverted. 

The French Louis d'Ors have a Crofs on 'em, confifling 
of eight L's interwoven and difpofed in form of a Crofs. 

The Epocha's on Greek Medals are ufually written with 
the antient LambdaL ; which, according to the Tradition 
of the Antiquaries, {lands for Ai/u^irloi, a Poetical Word, 
unknown in common Speech, fignifying Anno, and which 
'tis probable was more ufed in Bgyft than Greece. 

LABARUM, an Enfign or Standard bore before the 
Roman Emperors in the Wars : It confifted of a long 
Lance, with a Staff at top, croffing it at right Angles ; 
from which hung a rich Streamer, of a purple Colour, 
adorn 'd with precious Stones. Till the Time of Conftan- 
tine it had an Eagle painted on it, but that Emperor, in 
lieu thereof, added a Crofs with a Cypher expreffing the 
name of Jefus. He chofe fifty of the braveft Men in his 
Guards to bear it on their moulders, each in his turn. 
Eufebius tells us, that in the Battel againft Maxentius, the 
Perfon who bore it being fatigued gave it to another, and 
that he had no fooner parted with it but he was kill'd ; 
all the Strokes he receiv'd while the Labarum was in his 
charge, not being able to wound him. The Author adds, 
he had this Miracle from the Emperor's mouth. This 
Standard the Romans took from the Germans, Dacce, Sar- 
matx, Tannonians, Sec. whom they had overcome. 

The Name Labarum was not known before the Time of 
Conflannne, but the Standard itfelf, in the form we have 
defctibed it, abating the Symbols of Chriilianity, was 
ufed by all the preceding Emperors. Some derive the 
word from Labor, as if this finilhcd their Labours ; feme 
from ii/Aag.™, Piety ; others from >>«u3A', to take ; and 
others from tufeieWi Spoils. The Labarum has afforded 
ample matter for Criticifm, and has been difcourfed of 
by Fuller, Meatus, Qijas, Gyraldus, Liffuts, Meurfius, VoKus, 
Hoffman, Valois, VuCanie &c. 

LABEL, is a long thinBrafs Ruler, with a fmall Sight 
at one end, and a Centre Hole at the other; commonly 
ufed with a Tangent Line on the Edge of a Circumferen- 
ter, to take Altitudes, &c. 

Label in the Law is a narrow Slip of Paper or Parchment 
affixed to aDeed or Writing, in order to hold theappending 
Seal. So any Paper annexed by way of Addition, or Explica- 
tion, to any Will orTeftament, is called a Label or Codicil. 

Label, in Heraldry, a kind of Addition to the Arms of 
a younger Brother, to ditlinguilh him from the elder. It 
IS efleem'd the moil honourable of all others, and is 
formed by a Fillet ufually placed in the middle, and 
along the Chief of the Coat without touching its Extre- 



mities. Its Breadth ought to be a ninth part of the Chief 
It is adorn d with Pendants fomewhat like the Drops' 
under the Triglyphs in the Doric Freeze. When there 
are above three Pendants, the Number muft be fpeci- 
fied in Blazoning : There are fometimes fix in the Coats 
ot younger Brothers. 

LABIAL, a Term in Law ufed In the fame fenfe with 

/»; , 0ffers are fuch as are on 'y made by Word 

of Mouth or even by Writing, where there is no valua- 
ble Consideration : In Courts of Equity thefe are not re- 
garded. The Grammarians, and efpecially the Orientals 
apply the Terms Labial, Dental, Guttural, to fuch Letters 
as are pronounced with the Lips, the Teeth, or the Throat 

LABIATE FLOWERS, from the word Labium a 
Lip, is a Term applied by Herbalifls to fuch Flowers,' as 
have one or two Lips, fome of which reprefent a kind of 
Helmet or Monk's Hood. See Flower. 

LABORATORY, or Elaboratwy, in Chymiilry, the 
Place where the Chymifts perform their Operations, where 
their Furnaces are built, their Veffels kept, l$c. In ge- 
neral, the Term Laboratory is applied to any Place, where 
Phyfical Experiments and Operations in Pharmacy, Chy- 
miilry, i$c. are performed. The Laboratory of an Hofpi- 
tal is the Place where the Remedies are made up. 

LABYRINTH, among the Antients was a large intri- 
cate Edifice cut out into various Ifles and Meanders run- 
ning into each other, fo as to render it difficult to get out 
of it. There is mention made of four celebrated Laby- 
rinths of Antiquity. That of Crete is the moll famed ; it 
was built by D*dalus, and it was hence that Tbefeus made 
his Eicape by means of Ariadne's Clue. That of Egypt 
according to Pliny, was the oldefl of all, and was fub- 
fillmg in his Time, after having flood 3<Too Years. He 
fays it was built by King Petefucus or Tithoes, but Herodo- 
tus makes it the Work of feveral Kings : it flood on the 
Banks of the Lake Myris, and confided of 12 Palaces and 
1500 Apartments: Mela fays, rer milk domes. That of 
Lemnos was fupported by Columns of wonderful Beauty, 
there were fome Remains of it at the Time when Pliny 
wrote. That of Italy was built by Forfenna King of He- 
truria, for his Tomb. 

_ Labyrinth, in Anatomy, is the Name of the fecond Ca- 
vity of the Internal Ear, which is hollowed out of the 
Os Petrofum, and is fo call'd as having feveral Windings 
in it. This Cavity is divided into three Parts ; the firft 
is that call'd the Vejlibuhm of the Labyrinth, becaufe it 
leads in to the other two. The fecond comprehends 
three Canals crooked femicirculariy, and thence call'd 
Semicircular Canals, placed on one fide of the Vejtibulum, 
towards the back of the Head ; and the other call'd the 
Cochlea, fituate on the other fide. See Ear. Dr. I'ieulfem 
obferves, that the Bone out of which the Labyrinth is 
dug, is white, hard, and very compact, that the Ethereal 
Matter of Sounds laden with Impreflions flriking againft 
its fide, may lofe little or nothing of its Motion, but com- 
municate it entire to the Nerves of the Ear. 

LACCA, a Gum, or rather Wax, hard, red, brittle, 
clear and tranfparent, brought from Malabar, Bengali, and 
Pegu, and ufed in dying of Scarlet, £gc. Authors differ 
as to the Production of this curious Wax. F. Tachard, 
who was on the fpot, tells us that a kind of little Ants 
fixing themfelves to the Branches of feveral Trees, leave 
behind them a reddifh Moifture, which lying expofed to 
the Air and Sun, hardens in five or fix days time. Some 
imagine this is not the Production of the Ants, but a Juice 
which they draw out of the Tree, by making little Inci- 
fions in it ; and in effect, the Trees where the Lacca is 
found, do yield a Gum : but then 'tis of a very different 
Nature from the Lacca. The Ants are, as it were, a kind 
of Bees, and the Lacca is their Honey. They work at it 
eight Months in the Year, and the reft of the time lie by, 
becaufe of the Rains. 

To prepare the Lacca, they firft feparate it from the 
Branches to which it adheres, pound it in a Mortar, and 
throw it into boiling Water ; and when the Water is well 
dyed, they pour on freih, till fuch time as it will tinge 
no more. Part of the Water thus tinged is evaporated in 
the Sun ; after which, the thicken'd Tincture is flrain'd 
through a Linnen Cloth. 

M. Gcojfroy examining the Gum Lacca, found it to be 
a kind of Comb, fuch as the Bees and fome other Infects 
are accuflomed to make. Upon breaking it into pieces, 
it appears divided into a great number of /Iheoli or little 
Cells of an uniform figure, and which plainly Ihew that 
it never ouz'd from Trees. Thefe Cells are not mere 
Excrements, as fome imagine, but are intended for fome- 
thing to be depofited in 'em. And accordingly are found 
to contain little Bodies, which the firft Obfervers took 
Qjllll for 
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for the Wings or other Parts of the In feels that produced 
the Lacca. 1'hefe little Bodies are of a beautiful Red j 
and when broke, make a Powder as fine as Cochineal. 
"Tis mofl probable thefe Cells are deilined to lodge the 
young Brood, as thole of the Bees ■, and that ihcfe little 
Carcaffes are the Embryo's of Infefls, or perhaps their 
Skins. 

There are feveral forts of Lacca: that mention'd in the 
laft Article is the natural : when it is prepared, as in the 
former, thufe kinds of dry Cells are not feen. M. Geoffroy 
reckons fix or feven different Kinds •■, befides which, there 
arc feveral Pafts ufed by the Painters, that go by this 
name, or that of Laque. This Gum boil'd in Water 
with Acids, makes a beautiful Red Dye. The Englifi 
and Dutch ufe it in Scarlet. 

Lemery having examined the Gum Lacca chymically, 
judges it to be a mean Mixture between a Gum and a 
Refin, more abundant in Salt than Oil. 

Artificial Lacca, or Laque, is a coloured Subflancc, drawn 
from feveral Flowers ; as the Yellow from the Flower of 
the Juniper, the Red from the Poppy, and the Blue from 
the Iris or Violet. The Tinclures of thefe Flowers are ex- 
prefs'd by diililling them feveral times in Aqua Fit*, or 
by boiling them over a Stove- Fire in a Lixivium of Pot- 
Afhes and Alumn. Artificial Lacca is alio made of Bra- 
file boil'd in a Lixivium of the Branches of the Vine, 
adding a little Cochineal, Terramerita, Alumn calcin'd, 
and Arfenic incorporated with the Bones of the Cuttle-fifh. 
pulveriz'd, made up into little Cakes and dry'd. If it is 
to be very red, they add Juice of Citron to it ; to make 
it brown, they add Oil of Tartar. Dove-colour'd or Co- 
lombine Lacca is made with Braille of Femambom fteep'd 
in dillill'd Vinegar for the fpace of a month, mix'd with 
Alumn incorporated in the Bones of the Cuttle-fi.fh. 

LACERNA, the Name of a Garment worn by the 
Antients. It was a kind of Cloke made of Wool, only 
ufed by the Men : they wore it over the Toga, and when 
that was not on, over the Tunica. It was at firii very 
fhort, but growing popular in the Roman Army, was foon 
lengthen'd. The Lacerxa was fcarce kno'wn in Rome till 
the Time of the Civil Wars and the Triumvirate. Then 
indeed it came into fa/hion, for the Soldiers being then 
frequently in the City, or at the City-Gates, the Sight 
became familiar to the Citizens, and they fell into the 
Ufe of it •■> infomuch that it became the common jDrefs 
of the Knights and Senators, till the Time of Falentinian 
and Tbeodojiv.s, when the Senators were prohibited the 
wearing of it in the City. The Lacerna was the fame 
with the Chlamys and Ein-us. Martial mentions Lacerna of 
ten thoufand Sefterces price. The word comes from the 
Greek h&w or he.yw, a Garment. 

LACHRYMALIS GLAKDULA, in Anatomy, the 
Name of a fmall oblong Gland fituate above the Eye, near 
the little Canthus,whcnce proceed two or three fmall Duels 
which opening on the inner Surface of the Eye-lid, fil- 
trate a Serofity ferving to moifien the Ball of the Eye, 
and to facilitate its Motion. Near the larger Angle is alfo 
a little Eminence, in form of a Caruncle, which fome 
have taken for another Glandula Lachry>nalis y but by mif- 
take, this being no more than the Duplicature of the inner 
Membrane of the Eye-lids. On the fame fide, near the 
lefTer Angle, are two little Perforations, call'd FunBa La~ 
chrymalia j which are the Openings of a little membranous 
Bag at the Entrance of the Excretory Canal, that de- 
fcends into the Cavity of the Nofe, by which means the 
fuperfluous Moifture of the Eye is difcharged into the 
Nofe. On the fame fide is a very fmall Bone, one of 
thofe of the upper Jaw, fometimes call'd Os Lachrymale, 
but moreufually Os Ujiguis. 

Fifiula Lachymalis is a Fiflula in the larger Angle of 
the Eye. It ufually happens after an Abfcefs formed in 
the Bag above mention'd, by means of the Serofity lodg'd 
there j which being retain'd too long, becomes acrimo- 
nious, and occafions an Ulcer which frequently degene- 
rates into a Fiflula. 

LAOHRYMAL1A PUNCTA, in Anatomy, two little 
Apertures in the extreme Angles of each Eye-lid, into 
which an aqueo-faline pellucid Humour, fecreted from the 
Blood by the Glandula Lachrymali^ is convey'd, and thence 
carried offby the Lachrymous Canals into a little Bag in 
the Canal of the Nofe ; whence by a Pipe, always open, 
it is carried into the Cavity of the Nofe immediately un- 
der the lower Os Sfongiofum. Hence appears the Reafon 
why People in crying run attheNofe. ThisHumoiir fc- 
parated by the Glandula Lachrymals, ferves to moi ft en and 
lubricate the Ball of the Eye, f and prevent any hurtful 
Attrition : When it is fecreted in any great quantity, fo as 
to overflow the Eve-lids, it is call'd Tears. 

LACHRYMATORIES were antiently fmall Earthen 
VefTels, wherein the Tears of the weeping Friends that 
furvived were repofited, and buried with the Arties and 
Urns of the Dead. Some of thefe are Hill feen in the 
Cabinets of the Curious. 
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LAC LUN JE, Milk of the Moon. See M-:i: . 
LA CON ISM, a ftiort, brisk, fentemjeus Speech, in 
the. manner of the Lacedemonians, who were remarkable 
for the Clofenefs and Concifenefs of their way of deli- 
vering themfelves. 

LACTATION, the giving of Suck, and the Time the 
Mother doth that Office to her Xoung. 

LACTEAL VEINS, a kind of long (lender Tubes for 
the Conveyance of the Chyle from the Inteitines to the 
common Refervatory : They were firrt difcovered by A- 
Jellms an Italian Phyfician in nfii, and call'd LaBeal, from 
the Liquor they contain, which refembles that of Milk. 
Their Coats are fo thin, as to be invifible, except when 
diftended with Chyle or Lympha. They arife from all 
the Parts of the fmall Guts, and as they run from the 
fides of the Guts to the Glands in the Mefentery, unite 
and form larger Branches, called Verne Laftex frltni generis. 
The Mouths of thefe LaBeals, which are open into the 
Cavity of the Guts, from whence they receive the Chyle, 
are fo fmall as not to be feen by the belt Microfcope. 
It was neceffary they mould be fmaller than the fineft 
Arteries in the Body, that nothing might enter to 
Hop the Circulation of the Blood. The fame Extre- 
mity of the LaBeals has likewife communication with 
the Capillary Arteries of the Guts, by which they receive 
a Lympha that dilutes, and propels the Chyle forwards, 
and wa/hes the LaBeals and Glands, that they might not 
fur, and be obitrucfed by the Chyle's Haying in them 
upon falling. The other Extremity of the' LaBeals dif- 
charges the Chyle into the velkular Cells of the Glands 
difperfed up and down the Mefentery ; And from thefe 
arife other LaBeals of a larger fize, which carry the 
Chyle immediately into the Receftacttlum Chyli ; thefe are 
called LaBex fecundi generis. The LaBeal Veins have 
Valves at feveral diftances, which hinder the Chyle from 
returning back into the Inteftines. 

It is itill doubted whether or no the Intejiina Craffli af- 
ford any LaBeals or not. The Impoflibility of human 
DiffeCtion proper for fuch an Enquiry, gives no room 
either to affirm or deny. But the Contents of the In- 
tejiina Craffa feem not likely to afford much Chyle, and 
therefore if there beany, 'tis probable they are very few. 
In Brutes, if differed at a reafonablc time after feed- 
ing, as two or three hours, the LaBeals appear very tu- 
mid and white ; and if wounded, the Chyle flows plenti- 
fully from 'em. But if infpeSed when the Stomach of 
the Animals has lain fome time empty, they appear like 
Lymphaticks, vifible indeed, but fill'd with a tranfparent 
Liquor. That the LaBeals have a Communication from 
the Cavities of the Inteflines, is demonflrated by their 
Contents, the Chyle ; but how their Pores are difpofed to 
receive it, has not yet been difcovered: Nor is there any 
way known whereby to fill the LaBeals from the Cavities 
of the Guts after Death. 'Tis probable then, their En- 
trance into the Gut is oblique, fince neither Wind nor 
Liquors can pafs from thence. As 'tis found thefe Pores 
can only receive any thing in the living State, we may be 
allow 'd to imagine that 'tis the Periftaltic Motion of the 
Guts which difpofes them in that State to receive the 
Chyle. And this may be done by means of the Circular 
and Longitudinal Fibres of the Inteftines ftill applying 
the Internal Coats of the Guts to their Contents, by which 
means its Pores abforb the Chyle from the Excremen- 
titious Part. 

LACTEA VIA, the Milky Way. SeeGalaxy. 
LACUNjE, among Anatomifts the Name of certain 
excretory Canals. Between the flelhy Fibres of the Ure- 
ter and the Membrane of the Vagina in Women, is found 
a whitifb. glandulous Body about a finger thick, running 
round the Neck of the Bladder, having a great number 
of excretory Duels, which Graef calls Lacunx, and. which 
terminate in the lower part of the Orifice of the Womb, 
conveying thither a flimy Matter, that mixes with the 
Seed of the Male. See Generation. 

LACUNAR, in Architecture, an arched Roof or 
Cicling, more efpecially the flanking or flooring above 
the Portico's and Piazza's. 

LADANUM, or Labdanum, in Pharmacy, the Name 
of a Gummous or Refinous Matter ouzing out of the 
Leaves of a Shrub call'd Cifttts Ladanifera, which is very 
common in the hot Countries, and whereof there are va- 
rious kinds. They gather the Ladanum by means of 
Goats, which brouzing on the Leaves of this Shrub, re- 
turn to the Stable with their Beards loaden with a fat 
Subftance, which the Peafants rake off, with a kind of 
Combs made for that purpofe. This Matter they thus 
collect into Lumps, and, as 'tis mix'd with the Goats 
Hair and other Impurities, call it Ladatiitm in the Beard, 
or natural Ladanum. Others draw Cords over the Leaves 
and other Parts of the Shrub, and fcraping off what had 
fluck to the Cords, make up the Ladanum into little Baits. 
Ladanum is ufed in Phyfick to foften, digeft, attenuate 
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and refolve. That which is brittle, of an afti-colour, 
fwcet-fceated, l$c. is the beft. Pietro delict Voile tells us 
he was iniorra'd by the Indian^ that Ladanum is formed 
like Dew, and ialls from Heaven like Manna, that it is 
gathcr'd on the Leaves of a Plant, a Palm and an half 
high j that after gathering they boil it, by whichmeansit 
becomes foft like Wax- 

Liquid Ladanum is a Preparation of the natural Lada- 
num y by melting and purifying it from the Hairs, i$c. 
This is fometimes fold for a black Amber. 

LAGAN, atfirftwas the Right which the chief Lord 
of the Fee had to take Goods caft on the Shore by the 
Violence of the Sea, but afterwards fignified a Right 
which any one had to Goods /hipwrecked and floating 
in the Sea, becaufe being remote from the Shore, it could 
not be determined to whofe Fee they properly belonged. 
The word Lagan comes from the Saxon Liggan, cubare, to 
lie, and not from Vgare, to bind, as Jome will have it, be- 
caufe the Goods are frequently tied together to prevent 
their finking. 

LAGOPHTHALMIA, a Difcafe of the Eye-Lids, when 
the upper Lid is fo contracted that the Eye can't be quite 
fhut, but remains open even in the time of Sleep. The 
word comes from the Greek Aayw, Hare, and &?0&a«o?, 
Eye : this being the Property of the Eyes of Hares. 

LAIR is a Term in Hunting, for the Place where Deer 
harbour by day ; alfo a Place where Cattel ufually reft 
under fome Shelter, the Ground being enriched by their 
Dung. 

LAKE, a large Quantity of Water inclofed in the Ca- 
vity of fome Inland Place, of a considerable Extent and 
Depth. Properly fpeaking, however, thofe only are 
called Lakes, which receive and emit Rivers. Lakes are 
of four kinds 5 (1.) Such as neither emit nor receive Ri- 
vers. (2.) Such as emit Rivers without receiving any. 
(5.) Such as receive without emitting any. (4.) Such as 
both receive and emit Rivers. Of the firft kind fome 
are perennial, others temporary ; the temporary owe 
their Origin moil of them to Rain, and to the Cavity or 
Depreffion of the Place where they are lodged. In the 
Indies they make artificial Lakes, which they wall about, 
to catch the Rain in wet Seafons, and preferve it for their 
Ufe in the dry ones. There are feveral of this kind of 
Lakes, formed by the Inundations of the Sea and Rivers, 
particularly thcTsWeand Niger ; which, when they retire 
within their Banks, leave Floods of Water, which the 
Inhabitants take care to inclofe, to ferve as a Magazine for 
the enfuing Months. The Generation of perennial Lakes 
may be alfo referred to Rain, where the Cavity is fo deep 
as to receive a Quantity in Winter more than the Heat of 
the Sun will exhale in Summer j tho 'tis probable ma- 
ny of thefe Lakes have their Springs at bottom, by 
which they are continually fuppliecl. To this Clafs may 
be referred the Turloughs, i. e. Terreus Lactts, or Land- 
Lakes in Ireland, which are Lakes one part of the Year, 
and the reft very fmooth Fields : At the bottom of thefe 
Turloughs are found Holes, through which the Water runs 
in Winter, and finks towards Summer. 

The fecond Species of Lakes, which emit without re- 
ceiving Rivers, is very numerous 5 they owe their Origin 
to Springs, the Cavities where the Spring is found not be- 
ing able to contain all the Waters it yields. 

The third kind, ws thofe which receive Rivers with- 
out emitting any, apparently owe their Origin to thofe 
Rivers, which, in their Progrefs from their Source, fall- 
ing into fome ample Cavity, are collected together, and 
form a Lake of fuch Dhnenfions as may lofe as much by 
Exhalation as it continually receives from its Spring ; or 
fometimes happening on a foft fpongy Soil, that im- 
bibes the Water, and tranfmits it to the neighbouring 
Grounds. The Number of thefe is f mall. 

The fourth Species both receives and emits Rivers. 
Of thefe we reckon three different kinds, as the Quanti- 
ty of Water they emit is greater, equal, or lefs than 
that they receive. If the Quantity they emit be greater, 
'tis plain they mutt have a Spring at the bottom 5 if lefs, 
there muft be fome fubterraneous Duels or Canals, orelfe 
the Earth muft be fpongy ; if it be equal, we gather 
that they have neither any hidden Springs nor Canals. Of 
thefe Lakes we have a great Number, and thofe very 
considerable ones. 

The Generality of Lakes confift of frefli Waters, as 
moft of thofe which are fupplied either from fome 
Spring far from the Sea, or a River, or from the Rain : 
Some few of Salt-water 5 as thofe produced by the Inun- 
dation of the Sea, or by its Imrniflion through fome Duct, 
of the Earth, or that have Salt Springs at bottom. 
Dr. Halley is of Opinion, that all great perennial Lakes 
are fair, cither in a greater or lefs Degree, and that this 
Saltnefs increafes with Time, and on this Foundation pro- 
pofes a Method for determining the Age of the World. 
The large Lakes, wherewith the Northern Regions a- 



bound, ferve for very good Purpofes, inafmuch as the 
warm Vapours arifmg from them ferve for a Defcnfative 
againft the pinching Cold of thofe Climates. To this it 
is owing, that Ireland, Scotland, &c. are lefs affefted with 
Frolls than much warmer Countries. 

LAMA, the Title of an Order of Priefts among the 
Wej\ em Tartars, on the Frontiers of China 5 thefe LtWs 
are held in great Veneration. They, have a Grand Lama, 
who is their High-Prieft, and who is the fecond Perfon 
m the Kingdom, being the next in Authority to the King. 
He receives Homage and Adoration not only from the 
People, but from the neighbouring Kings ■■, noneofwhom 
are ever inthroned, without fending Ambaffadors to him 
to obtain his Benediction. TheLama's are extremely fu- 
perftitious, and are remarkably given to Magick. 

LAMBATIVES, a Form of Medicines to^be lick'd off 
the End of a Liquorice-Stick. The fame with L'mBus's 
Lohocks, and Ecleimas, which fee. 

LAMBDOIDES, in Anatomy, an Epithet applied to 
the third proper Suture of the Cranium, in regard it 
refembles the Form of a Greek a Lambda ; for the fame 
reafon it is fometimes called Tpjiloides, as bearing fome 
Refemblance to a Greek r Ypfifon. 

LAMELLjE, a Diminutive oiLaminic, little thin Plates 
whereof the Scales and Shells of Fifties, &c. are com- 
pofed . 

LAMIjE, among the Antients, were efieemed a kind 
of Demons, or evil Spirits, who, under the Form of beau- 
tiful Women, devoured Children. Horace makes men- 
tion of them in his Jrt of Poetry. Some Authors call 
them Lani<e, a laniando. Philojlratus fays, they are alfo 
called Larvce, or Lemures, as if they were the fame thing. 
Bochart will have the word to be Phoenician, and derives it 
from QnV* to devour, alledging the Fable of the Lamik 
came from Lybia. 

LAMINAE, thin Plates or Tables, whereof any thing 
confifts, particularly the human Skull, which are two, 
the one laid over the other. 

LAMMAS-DAY, qmfi Lamb-mas, is the firft of Juguft, 
fo called, as fome will have it, becaufe Lambs were not 
then fit to eat, as being grown too big. Others derive it 
from a Saxon word, iignifying Loaf-Mafs^ becaufe on 
that Day our Forefathers made an Offering of Bread 
made with new Wheat. On this Day the Tenants, who 
formerly held Lands of the Cathedral Church in Tork t 
were bound by their Tenure to bring a Lamb alive into 
the Church at High-Mafs. See Gale. 

LAMP, a Preparation of Oil, &c. in a proper VerTe?, 
for burning. The Ufe of lighted Lamps in Churches 
and Places of Devotion is very antient. In the City of 
Fez is a Mofque wherein are 900 brazen Lamps burning 
every Night. XuTurkey all their Illuminations are with 
•Lamp. Polydore Virgil afcribes the firft Invention of 
Lamps to the Egyptians, and Herodotus defenbes a Feaft of 
Lamps held annually in Egypt. 

Kircher ftiews the manner of preparing Lamps which 
diffufe a Light fo difpofed, as to make the Faces of thofe 
prefent appear black, blue, red^, or any other Colour. 
There has been a great Difputc among the Learned about 
the Sepulchral Lamps of the Antients: fome maintain 
they had the Secret of making Lamps that were inextin- 
guiftiable, alledging feveral that had been found burning 
at the opening of Tombs 1 5 or 16" Hundred Years old. 
But others treat thefe Relations as Fables j and others 
think that the Lamps which before were extinguifti'd;, 
take Light a-frefh upon the Admifiion of frefti Air. Dr. 
Plott however is of Opinion fuch perpetual Lamps are 
things practicable, and has himfelf made fome Propofals 
of this kind. The Linum Jsbefiinum he thinks may dd 
pretty well for the Wick, and that Naptha, or Liquid 
Bitumen, conftantly fpringing into fome of the Coal 
Mines, will anfwer for the Oil. If the Asbeftos won't 
make a perpetual Wick, he thinks there is no matter in 
the World that will ; and atgues that the Tradition of 
fuch Lamps muft be fabulous, or that they made them 
without Wicks. Of this Kind he thinks it poflible to 
make one of the Bitumen fpringing into the Coal Mines 
at Pitchford in Shropjhire ; which, he fays, like other liquid. 
Bitumens, will burn without a Wick. He makes a Pro- 
pofal too, for imitating thofe Lamps that kindle on the 
Immiffion of frefti Air 5 by inclofing fome of the liquid 
Phofphorus in the Recipient of an Air-Pump; which, un- 
der thofe Circumfiances, will not /hine at all, but on 
letting in the Air into the Recipient, there will poftibly, 
fays he, appear as good a perpetual Lamp as fome that 
have been found in the Sepulchers'of the Antients. 

Cardan's Lamp, is a Contrivance of that Author which 
furnifhes it felf with its own Oil- It confifts of a little 
Column of Brafs, Tin, or the like, well clofed every 
where, excepting a fmall Aperture at Bottom, which 
opens into the Middle of a little Neck where the Wick is 
placed. Here the Oil cannot get out, but in proportion as 
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it fpends, and Co clears the Paftage of that little Aperture. 
This Kind of Lamp has become much in Ufe within 
thefe twenty or thirty Years ; but it has feveral Inconve- 
niences, as that the Air gets into it by Starrs and Gluts ; 
and that when the Air in the Cavity comes to be much 
rarefied by Heat, it drives out too much Oil, fo as fome- 
times to extinguish the Lamp. Dr. Hook and Mr. Boyle 
have invented other Lamps that have all the Conveni- 
ences of Cardan's, without the Inconveniences. See fome 
Improvements in the Doctrine of Lamps under "Mirror, 

LAMPADARY, an Officer in the antient Church of 
Cenfiantittople. His Bufinefs was to fee the Church well 
lighted, and he bore a Taper before the Emperor, the 
Emprefs, and the Patriarch, when they went to Church, 
or in Prcceffion. The Taper born before the Emperor 
was incompaffed with various Circles of Gold in manner 
of Crowns, thofe held before the Emprefs and Patriarch 
had but one. It feems they were of emblematical Ufe, 
and were intended io keep thofe great Perfons in mind, 
that their Light was to illumine thofe underneath them. 
See the Greek Euchology, Balfamon, &c. 

There were alfo Lampadaries in the Emperor's Palaces ; 
at firft the Privilege was only granted to the Great Officers 
of rhe Crown, and the Chief Magistrates, but afterwards 
the Emperor allowed it toother inferior Officers, as Que- 
ftors,Treafurers, &c. Together with the Taper, they bore 
before the Magistrates the Emperor's Image, &c. On 
which account, 'tis probable, they were firft permitted 
to have a Lampadary. The word is formed from the 
Latin, Lam/waLamp. 

LAMPADIAS is a kind of bearded Comet, refembling 
a burning Lamp, tho' of feveral Shapes; for fome- 
times its Flame or Blaze runs tapering upward like a 
Sword, and fometimes is double or triple pointed. 

LAMPERS, is a kind of Swelling in the Mouth of an 
Horfe, fo called becaufe it is cured by burning with a 
Lamp, or an hot Iron : it proceeds from abundance of 
Blood reforring to the fir 11 Furrow of the Mouth, near 
the Fore-teeth, that caufes the faid Furrow to fwell as 
high as his Gathers, which will hinder his feeding, and 
makes him let his Meat fall half chewed out of 
his Mouth again. It is a natural Infirmity which every 
Horfe has firft or laft, and every common Smith can 
cure. 

LAMPETlANS.a Sect of antient Hereticks who fell 
in with fome of the Opinions of the Arians. Their Foun- 
der Lampet'ms is faid to have been one of the Chiefs of the 
Jvlarcionites. They condemn'd all Kind of Vows, parti- 
cularly that of Obedience, as inconiillent with the Liberty 
of the Sons of God. 

LAMPROPHORUS, a Name antiently given to the 
Neophytes during the feven Days that fucceeded their Bap- 
tifm. In the Ceremony of Baptifm the new Chriftian 
was cloath'd with a white Robe, which he wore for the 
Week following, and was thence call'd Lamfrophorus, 
which fignifies a Perfon wearing a fhining Garment, from 
AetfATT^f and p4?(u, I carry. The Greeks alfo give this 
Name to the Day of the Refurreclion, in regard their 
Houfes were adorned and illumined on this Day with an 
infinite Number of Torches as a Symbol of the Light 
which that Myftery diffufed in the World. 

LANAR. Sec Lamer, 

LANCE, an offenfive Weapon, bore by the ancient 
Cavaliers in form of a half Pike. It confided of three 
Parts, the Handle, the Wings, and the Dart. Tl'my at- 
tributes the Invention of Lances to the Etolians. Varro and 
Aldus Gellius fay ■, the Word Lance is Spaniff ; whenceothers 
conclude the Ufe of this Weapon was borrow 'd by the 
People of Italy from the Spaniards. Viodorus Siculus derives 
it from the Gauhfi, and Fefius from the Greek Xov^n ; 
Tczron from the Celtic, and fiorell from the Hebrew. 

LANCETI, a Name given by the antient Laws of Eng- 
land to a kind ofVaffalswho were obliged to work for 
their Lord one Day in a Week from Michaelmas to Autumn, 
cither with Fork, Spade, or Flail, at the Option of the 
Lord. 

LANCETTE, is a Chirurgeon's little Knife, ftreight- 
pointed, two edged, ufed in opening Veins, £j?c, 

LANDAU, a Tree in the Molucca's, whereof the Na- 
tives make their Bread. When it is fell'd they cleave it 
into two in the Middle, and dig out the Pith, which is 
even eatable when it comes frefh out of the Tree. They 
chop it very fmalt, nil fu;h time as it is reduced into a 
kind of Powder fomewhat like Meal. This done, they 
put it in a Scarce made of the Bark of the fame Tree, 
and place rhe Scarce over a Ciftern made of its Leaves, 
pouring Water upon it, and by this means feparating the 
pure Part of the Powder from the Veins of Wood where- 
with the Pirh abounds. The Flower thus filtrated, they 
call Sagu ; they make it into Pafie, and bake it in earthen 
Furnaces ; and this they do with fo much Expedition, 
that in three or four hours a Man makes as much Bread 



as will feed an hundred Perfons a day. From the fame 
Tree they draw a Liquor as agreeable to drink as our 
Wines. The Leaves, when they are young, are cover'd 
with a kind of Cotton, whereof they make their Cloth, and 
as they grow older they ferve them to tile their Houfes. 
The larger Veins of thefe Leaves ferve 'em for Stakes in 
building ; and of the fmaller they make a kind of Hemp, 
wherewith they make very good Ropes. 

LAND-CHEAP, is an antient cuftomary Fine paid ei- 
ther in Cattle or Money, upon the alienating or Idling of 
Land in fome particular Mannor, or within the Liberty of 
fome Borough ; as at Maiden in Lffex, a Payment is ltill 
made of 15^. in every Mark of the Purchafe- Money, for 
certain Lands and Houfes fold in that Town. 

LAND- FALL, is a Sea-Term, fignifying to fall in with 
the Land. Thus when a Ship out at Sea expects to fee 
Land in a little time, and it fo happens that /he doth, 
they fay they have made a good Land-fall. 

LAND-GABLE, an antient Term for a Tax or Rent 
iffuing out of Land. 

LAND-LOCKED. A Ship is faid to ride Land-locked, 
when /he is at Anchor in fuch a Place where there is no 
Point open to the Sea, fo that /he is fafe from rhe Vio- 
lence of Winds and Tides. 

LANDSKIP, or Landfcbape, the View or Profpect of a 
Country, extended as tar as the Eye will carry. Land- 
skips in Painting, are Pieces reprefenting fome Champaign 
or Rural Subject, as Hills, Vales, Rivers, Country Hou- 
fes, ££c. where human Figures are only introduced as 
Accidents or Circumilances. This is efleemed one of the 
loweft Branches of Painting. 

LANGREL SHOT, is a fort of Shot ufed at Sea; it 
is made of two Bars of Iron, with a Joint in the Middle, 
by which means it can be /hortened, and fo put the better 
into the Gun ; and at each End there is an half Bullet 
either of Lead or Iron. When it is difcharged, it flies out 
at length, and is of ufe to cut the Enemies Rigging, &c. 

LANGUAGE, a Set of Words which any People have 
agreed upon, in order to communicate their Thoughts to 
each other. The firft Principles of all La?tguages, F, Buffer 
obferves, may be reduced to Expreffions fignifying, i/f, 
The Subject fpoke of. utfy, The Thing affirmed of it. 
%dly. The Circumftances of the one and the other : But 
as each Language has its particular Ways of expreffing 
each of thefe; Languages art only to be looked on as an 
AfTemblage of Expreffions, which Chance or Caprice has 
eftabli/hed among a certain People, juft as we look on 
the Mode of Drefting, &c. 'Tis Ufe and Cuftom is the 
Rule of a Language, and thefe hold their Empire inde- 
pendent of Reafon or any other Caufe : Nor has Rcafon 
any thing to do in Language, unlefs to ftudy or teach it, 
fuch as it is : Here then commences Grammar; ajuft 
Plan of which, fuppofes a Language already introduced by 
Ufe, and without pretending to alter or amend a tittle, 
only furni/hes Reflections, call'd Rules, to which the Man- 
ners of fpeaking ufed in that Language can be redu- 
ced ; which AfTemblage of Reflections is what we call the 
Grammar of that Language. This Remark may obviate 
an Abufe introduced among Grammarians, who are ever 
crying out, Ufe is in this Fvint oppojite to Grammar, or the 
Language here frees itfelf from the Rules of Grammar, 

'Tis Chance then to which we owe Ufage and Ufage 
that makes the Rules and Meafures of a Language. Ufe in- 
deed is fomewhat dubious, and may be divided into good 
and bad : If 'tis ask'd wherein the difference between 
thefe lies ; 'tis in this, that the one is better eftabli/hed or 
authorized than the other: And if it be ask'd wherein that 
Difference of Authority confifts, 'tis anfwer'd, that in dead 
Languages, that which makes the good Ufe is the Writings 
of the beft Authors in that Language .- And if it be further 
queftioned, which are the beft; thofe are allow'd fuch who 
wrote when that Srate was in its greateft Glory. Thus 
the Age ofAugttflus being the moft diftingui/hed by great 
Men who then fiouriih'd, we call that good Latin which 
is conformable to the Manners of Speaking ufed by Au- 
thors who wrote fifty Years before, and fifty after the 
Reign of that Emperor. As to the living Languages, 
their good Ufe, or their Mode, is derived from the Ex- 
preffions ufed by the moft eminent Perfons among that 
People ; whether as to Quality and Authority, or as to 
Learning and the Reputation of writing well. With this 
View M. Vaugelas defines the Ufe of a Language, The 
Manner of Speaking ufed by the beft Part of the 
Court, conformably to the Manner of Writing among 
the beft Part of the Authors of the Time. But this 
Definition, how judicious foever, may occafion Infinite 
doubt ; for which is to be deem'd the beft Part of rhe 
Court and of the Writers? Each Party doubtlefs thinks 
itfelf the beft. F. Buffer, therefore, very juftly, in- 
ftead of the beft Part fubftitutes the greateft Part, 
which brings the Matter to a Certainty; the moft nume- 
rous 
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rous Part being fomething fix'd and palpable, whereas 
the moil found Part may be infenfible or arbitrary. See 
Grammar. 

There is found a conftant Rcfemblance between the 
Genius or Natural Complexion of each People and the 
Language they fpeak. Thus the Greeks, a polite but vo- 
luptuous People, had a Language perfectly fuitable, full 
of Delicacy and Sweetnefs. The Romans, who feemed 
only born to command, had a Language noble, nervous, 
and auguft ; and their Defendants, the Italians, are funk 
into Softnefs and Effeminacy, which is as vifible in their 
Language as their Manners. The Language of the Spa- 
niards is full of that Gravity and Haughtinefs of Airwhich 
make the diftinguifhing Character of the People. The 
French, who have a World of Vivacity, have a Language 
that runs extremely brisk and lively. And the EmUfi, 
who are naturally blunt, thoughtful, and of few Words, 
have a Language exceedingly iliort, concife, and fenten- 
tious. 

The Diverfity of Languages is generally allowed to have 
took its Rife from the Confufion of Babel, both by Jezvs, 
Chriftians, and Mahometans: But the Manner in which 
this Diverfity was effected, is Hill in difpute among the 
Learned. The Quettion is, Whether God only expunged 
the Remembrance of the Signification of Terms in thofe 
who built the Tower ; or whether he immediately infpired 
them with new Words. Scalier holds that they only for- 
got the Meaning of the Words, and named one thing 
inftead of another; tho' all indifferently fpoke the Hebrew 
Tongue. Nor does CafauUn allow that they immediately 
fpoke different Languages: the Confufion of Tongues he 
thinks might be very well effected, without introducing 
a Multiplicity of Languages. See Ziegra de Confujlone Lin- 
guarum liabylonica ad Genef. XL 

As to the Point of Antiquity, that too has been ex- 
tremely controverted. Herodotus tells us, that in the Dif- 
pute between the Egyptians and Thrygians about the Anti- 
quity of their Languages, Pfammeticus King of Egypt, or- 
dered two Children to be brought up, with exprefs Prohi- 
bition not to have one Word pronounced before them, but 
to leave Nature to fpeak of her Cell; and the firft Word 
they fpoke happen'd to be Beccos, which in the Phrygian 
Language fignifies Bread. The Egyptians however were 
not convinced with this Proof. The Arabs difpute the 
Point of Antiquity with the Hebrews: But the Jews, jealous 
even to Excels of the Honour of their Nation, pofitively 
infift on it, that the Hebrew Tongue, fuch as it is found in 
the Holy Scriptures, is the primitive Language, and that 
fpoken by the firft Man. Others maintain that the Lan- 
guage fpoken by Mam is loft, and that the Hebrew, Chal- 
dee, and Arabic, are only Dialects of that original Tongue. 
So far are they from giving the Priority to the Hebrew, 
that they maintain Abraham fpoke Cha/dee before he pafs'd 
the Euphrates; and that he firft learn'd the Hebrew in the 
Land of Canaan: fo that this was not a fpecial Language 
confecrated to the People of God, but was originally tEe 
Language of the Canaanites. 

M. le Clerc is of Opinion the Hebrew is far inferior to 
the Greek, both in Copioufnefs, Elegancy and Perfpicuity ; 
it is dry and deftitute of Ornaments, infomuch that want- 
ing Expreffions to vary the Phrafe, the fame Periods are 
perpetually returning. The Rabbins fay 'tis fo pure and 
chafte, that it has no proper Namcsfor the Parts of Gene- 
ration, nor for thofe by which the Excrements are dif- 
charged. The Arabic is held the moft copious of all Lan- 
guages ; it has 300 different Words to exprefs a Lion, and 
no lefs than 1200 for a Sword. 

Languages are divided into matriculate or original Lan- 
guages, as the Hebrew and Arabic in the Eaft, the Teutonic 
and Sclavonic in the Weft ; and into fecundary or derived 
Languages, which are thofe formed out of a Mixture of 
feveral Tongues, as Latin, French, &c. Kircher will have 
the Cophtic a Mother Tongue, independent of all others ; 
and Du John maintains the Gothic to be primitive, and the 
Mother of all the Teutonic Tongues; that is, of all thofe 
fpoke in the North. Some add the Bafqite and Low Briton 
to the Number of Mother Tongues, imagining them to 
have been thofe of the anticnt Celtic or Gauls. 

The learned or dead Languages are thofe which only 
fubfift in Books, which null be learned by the Rules of 
Grammar, as the Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, and Chalice. See 
thefe under Hebrew, Greek, &c. Raimond Lully follicited 
the Eftablifhmcnt of the Study of thefe Languages a long 
time in the i;th and 14th Centuries. At length, in the 
Icar 1312, Pope Clement and the Council of Vienna, ap- 
pointed that in the Court of Rome, and in the Univerfities 
of Paris, Oxford, Boulogne, and Salamanca, there fhould 
be inftituted Profeffors'of each, who fhould have Salaries 
from the refpecrive Courts. The Monks however vigo- 
roufly oppofed the fpreading of thefe Studies, and with fo 
much Succefs, that Erafmus tells us in his Time, Grxce 
noffe fufpeilum Hebraice profe Htreticttm. 
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The living Languages are thofe ftill fpoke in fome Coun- 
try or other, and which may be learn'd by Convention. 
The moft popular among thefe are the French, Italian 
Spanifi, and Englifi ; which fee under their refpeflive 
Names. 

The Spaniards feem to place the Noblenefs and Gravity 
of their Language, in the Number of Syllables, and the 
Swelling of Words ; and fpeak lefs to make themfelvesr 
underftood, than to make themfelves admired. Their 
Terms are big and fonorous, their Expreffions haughty 
and boifterous, and Pomp and Oftentation run thro' all 
rhey fay : their Language cannot paint a Thought to the 
Life ; it always magnifies it, frequently didorts it ; 
and does nothing if it do not exceed Nature. The 
Italian Tongue does not fwell up Things to that Degree, 
but it adorns and embelifhes them more 5 yet thefe 
Ornaments and Embelifhments are not real Beauties. 
The Italian Expreffions, thus rich and brillanr, are like 
thofe Faces cover'd with Patch and Paint, which 
make a fine Show ; but that Finery, all Deceit. The 
French Language (as fome of their Authors exprefs them- 
felves) is Ample without Lownefs, bold without Inde- 
cency, elegant and florid without Affectation, harmo- 
nious without Swelling, majeftick without Pride, delicate 
without Softnefs, and ftrong without Roughnefs. As to 
the Points of Strength and Majefty, the French mull give 
Way to the Englifi, which in thefe, as well as in Copi- 
oufnefs, exceeds moft of the living Languages ; as far as it 
comes behind fome of them in Smoothnefs and Delicacy. 
Of all the modern Languages, the Englifi is allowed to be 
the clofeft and the moft clear, the cbafleft and the moft 
referved in its Diction, the moft judicious and fevere in 
its Ornaments : Of all others it is the moft honeft, open, 
and undefigning ; it won't bear double-meanings, nor cart 
it palliate or hide Nonfenfe : bad Senfe and good Englifi 
being Things inconfiftent. With all its Sublimity it is gay 
and pleafant on occafion ; but its Gaiety is ftill moderated 
and reftrained by good Senfe ; it hates exceffive Orna- 
ments, and for the greater Simplicity, would almoft chufe 
to go naked : It never dreffes more than Decorum and 
Neceffity requires. The Spanifi refembles thofe Rivers 
whofe Waters are always fwelling, and always muddy 
and turbulent; that never keep long within their Channel, 
bur are ever overflowing, and their Overflowings ever 
noify and precipirate. The Italian is like thofe pleating 
Rivulets that purl agreeably among the Stones, and glide 
in Meanders through Meadows full of Flowers. The French 
refembles one of thofe beautiful Streams that always run 
briskly, but at the fame time fmoothly and equally 5 
without much Noife or much Depth. The Enghjh, like 
the Nile, preferves a Majefty even in its Abundance ; its 
Waters roll rapidly, notwithftanding their Depth ; it ne- 
ver roars but when its Banks are too narrow, nor overflows 
without enriching the Soil. The Latin is the common 
Mother of the three former, but the Daughters have 
very different Genius's and Inclinations. The Spanifi, a 
haughty Dame, that piques herfelf on her Quality, and 
loves Excefs and Extravagancy in every thing. The Ita- 
lian, a Coquette, full of fine Airs ; always appearing 
drefs'd, and taking all Occafions of Slewing her Finery : 
to be admired, being all /lie aims at. The French, an 
eafy Prude, that has her Share of Modefty and Difcretion, 
but on occafion can lay them both afide. The Englifi is of 
a more Mafculine Temperament. 'Tis not only of a diffe- 
rent Family from the others, but appears of a different Sex; 
too : Its Virtues are thofe of a Man : indeed 'tis the Pro- 
duct of a colder Climate and a rougher People, and its 
Features may be fomewhat coarfer than thofe of its Neioh- 
bours ; but its Faculties are more extenfive, its Conduct 
more ingenuous, and its Views more noble. See Englifi, 
French, &c. 

Ennius and Cecrops are celebrated for their Knowledge 
of various Languages. Mthridates King of Pontus under- 
ftood twenty two Tongues, which was the Number of 
different People over whom he commanded ; and thofe 
Languages he knew fo well, that he was able to hatangue 
each of his People in their own Language. 'Twas a Say- 
ing of Charles the Vth, that fo many Languages as a Man 
underftands, fo many times he is Man. Sultan Soliman'a 
Interpreter fpoke perfectly well 17 different Langua- 
ges. But among the Moderns none have been more 
remarkable in this Way than Poftelhts, who, betides a 
perfect Knowledge of all the dead Languages, was fo well 
acquainted with the living, that 'tis faid he could have 
made the Tour of the Giobe without the Ufe of an In- 
terpreter. 

Bibhander 



has written of the Analogy and Proportion of 
all Lastguages and Letters, F)e ratiane Communi Linguarum, 
in 1 5 18 . Gefner of the difference of Languages in T572. 
Lazius published an Introduction to the Learning of the 
politeft Languages in a common Method, in 1 548. Megif- 
Jier a Scheme of 40 different Languages, and different Dia- 
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lecls, Specimens of each whereof he gives in the Lord's- 
Prayer, in 1595. De Recoles, in his Addition to the World 
otDavifi, has publi/hed the Fater-nojicr in all the Lan- 
guages fpoke among Chrillians ; and M.Chawberlayne has 
lately propofed to do the fame in 100 Languages, a Speci- 
men of which has been already publi/hed. Liberia Gen- 
tilis wrote of the Mixture of Languages, in 1603. And 
Father Rehuer's Difcourfe on Etymologies, is a Work of 
the fame Kind. In 1613, Dttret publi/hed a Treafurc of 
the Hiftory of Languages ; and Guichart of the Etymolo- 
gical Harmony of Languages, in 1619. Brerezvood has made 
curious Enquiries into the Difference of Languages and Re- 
ligions. 

Among the Maltcfe, the Word Language is ufed for Na- 
tion. The Order of Knights is divided into eight Langua- 
ges, three whereof ate for France, viz. the Language of 
Provence, of Juvsrgne, and of France, ; two for Spain, thofe 
of Caji'rfe and Arragon ; the other three are the Languages 
of Italy, England, and Germany. Each of thefe Languages 
has its Chief, who prefides in Affemblies of the Language 
to which he belongs. 

LANGUED, a Term in Heraldry, applied to fuch 
Animals whofe Tongue appears out of their Mouths, be- 
ing of a Colour different from that of the Animal. 

LANGUOR fignifies a Faintnefs, which may arife 
from a Want or Decay of Spirits thro' Indigellion, or too 
much Exercife j or from an additional Weight of Fluids, 
from a Diminution of Secretion by the common Difchar- 
ges. 

LANIGEROUS, anything that bears Wool. Hence 
Lanigerot'.s Trees, among HerbaliHs, arc thofe Trees that 
bear a woolly downy Subftance, as the black, white, and 
trembling Poplars, Ofiers, and Willows of all Sorts. 

LANTHORN, an Utenfil of tranfparent Matter, fer- 
ving for the Prefervation and Conveyance of Light, not- 
withstanding the Inconveniences of Wind or Weather. 
F.piBetus''s Lanthorn is faid to have been fold for 3000 
Drachms. Lanthorm are made of Glafs, Horn, Paper, 
%£c. That of Diogenes was held in great Veneration among 
the Antients ; and that of 'Judas is ilill preferved in the 
Treafury of St. Venys, as a very curious Piece of Anti- 
quity. Lanthoms were formerly made of the Horn of a 
wild Bull call'd Urtisj which when cut into thin La- 
mina*, Fliny tells us was very tranfparent. A Dark Lant- 
horn, is a Lanthorn with only one Opening, or Light, 
which, too, may be clofed up, when the Light is to be 
entirely hid, and may be presented to the Perfon one 
would fee, without being perceiv'd one's felf. The An- 
tients had their Dark Lanthoms, but they differ'd from 
ours ; they were covered with four Skins, one of each 
Side or Light, three whereof were black, and only the 
fourth tranfparent. Cafauhon who gives us the Descrip- 
tion, took it from a Manufcript of Julius Frontimts. Thefe 
were principally ufed in their Armies when they were to 
march privately off from their Enemies in the Night-time. 
The Word Lanthorn is derived from the Latin laterna of 
lateo, I am hidden, eo quod lucem habeat interims claufam, 
in regard the Light is hidden within, fays ljidore and 
Lambin. But according to Fezron, Laterna comes from 
the Celtic Letem ; ana according to Salmafms, Lanthorn 
comes from lato, in regard it bears a Lamp or a Light. 

In China they have a celebrated Feaft call'd the Feaft 
of Lanthoms, held on the 15th Day of the firft Month; 
'Tis fo call'd from the infinite Number of Lanthoms hung 
out in the Houfes and Streets 5 which, 'tis faid, is not lefs 
than two hundred Millions : infomuch that it rather ap- 
pears a Fit of Madnefs than of Feafting. On this Day 
are expofed Lanthoms of all Prices, whereof fome are 
faid to coft 2000 Crowns. Some of their Grandees re- 
trench fomewhat every day out of their Table, out of 
their Drefs, Equipage, ££c. to appear the more magnifi- 
cent in Lanthoms. They are adorn 'd with Gilding, Sculp- 
ture, Painting, Japanning, &c. and as to their Size, 'tis 
extravagant; fome are from -5 to 30 Foot Diameter: 
they reprefent Halls and Chambers, and two or three 
fuch Machines together would make handfome Houfes ; 
fo that in China they are able to eat T lodge, receive Vifits, 
have Balls, and acl Flays in a Lanthorn. To illumine 
them, they mould have Bonefires ; but as that would be 
inconvenient, they content themfelves with lighting up in 
them an infinite Number of Torches or Lamps, which at 
a diftance have a beautiful EffecT:. In thefe they exhibit 
various Kinds of Shews to divert the People. Befides 
thefe monftrous Lanthoms, there is an infinite Number of 
lefs : thefe ufually confift of fix Faces or Lights, each 
about 4 Feet high, and one and a half broad, framed in 
Wood finely gilt and adorned ; over thefe they flretch a 
fine tranfparent Silk, curioufly painted with Flowers, 
Trees, and fometimes Human Figures: the Painting is 
very extraordinary, and the Colours extremely bright ; 
and whentheTorches are lighted, they appear very beau- 
tiful and furprizing. 



Lanthorn in Architecture, a kind of little Dome raifed 
over a large one, or over the Roof of a Building, to give 
Light, and to fervefor a Corona, or to finiih the Build- 
ing. The Word is alfo ufed for a fquare Cage of Car- 
pentry, with Glafs in it, placed over the Ridge of a Cor- 
ridor, or a Gallery between two Rows of Shops, to illu- 
mine them, as that in the Royal- Ex change, London. 

Magic Lanthorn, in Opticks, the Name of a Machine, 
which in the Dark reprefents various Images and Spectres 
on a Wall, or other white Surface, fo odd and furprizing, 
that thofe who are not in the Secret, think them the 
EffecT: of Magic. Sec Magic. 

LANUGO fignifies a Down, or foft woolly Subftance, 
which grows upon fome Plants, which therefore are cal- 
led lanuginous Plants. 

LAPIDARY, an Artificer who cuts precious Stones. 
The Word is alio applied to Merchants who trade in 'em, 
and Vertuofo's well vers'd in their Nature, Kind, &c. in 
which Senfe, the prefent Great Mogul is faid to be one of 
the greatcft Lapidaries in the World. 

The Art of cutting precious Stones is very antient ; but 
like other Arts, its Original was very imperfect: Th® 
French have fucceeded in it the bell ; and the Lapidaries 
of Faris, who have been a Corporation fince the Year 
1290, have carried it, efpecially cutting of Diamonds cal- 
led Brillants, to its laft Perfection. There are various 
Machines ufed in the cutting of precious Stones, according 
to the Quality of the Matter to be cut. The Diamond, 
which is extremely hard, is cut and form'd on a Wheel of 
foft Steel, turn'd by a kind of Mill, with Diamond Duit , 
temper'd in Oil of Olives ; and this ferves to poli/h 'em 
as well as to cut 'em. Oriental Rubies, Saphires, and 
Topazes, are cut and form'd on a Copper Wheel, with Oil 
of Olives, and Diamond Dull; they arc poliih'd on ano- 
ther Copper Wheel, with Tripoli and Water. Rubies, 
Emeralds, Hyacinths, Amethyfts, Grenats, Agats, and 
other Stones lefs hard, are cut on a Leaden Wheel, with 
Smalt and Water, and polilhed on a Tin Wheel with Tri- 
poli. Turquois of the old and new Rock, Lapis, Girafol, 
and Opal, are cut and poli/h'd on a Wooden Wheel with 
Tripoli. See Diamond, Ruby, &c. 

Lapidary Stile, is a Stile proper for Infcriptions. This is 
a kind of Medium between Profe and Verfe ; the jejune 
and the brillant are here equally to be avoided. Cicero 
has prefcribed theRulesof it; Accedat oportet Oratio -varia 
vehement, flena Spirttus. Omnium Sententiarum Gravitate, 
omnium Verborum fonderibus eji utendum. The Lapidary Stile 
which was lott with the ancient Monuments, has been 
retriev'd at the Beginning of this Age, by Count Emanuel 
Thefauro : It is now ufed various Ways at the beginning of 
Books ; and even Epillles Dedicatory are compofed in it 
whereof we have no Example among the Antients. 

LAPIDESCENT,from Lapis a Stone, any thing which 
has a Property of turning Bodies into a ftony Nature, as 
many Spring- Waters will do to Pieces of Wood, and 
other like Subftances. See Petrifa&ion. 

LAPID1FICATION, in Chymiftry; an Aaion by 
which any Subflance is converted into Stone: This is 
done by diffolving a Metal, forinflance, in a corrofive 
Spirit or Menftruum, and afterwards boiling that Diffolu- 
tion into the Confidence of a Stone. Lapidijication is practi- 
fed in Metals, fixed Salts, and Salts of Plants. The Term 
is alfo ufed in making artificial Stones. See Fetrifafiim* 

LAPIS CALAMINARIS. See Calamine. 

LAPIS DE GOA. See Go^-Stone. 
_ LAPIS INFERNALIS, a cauflick Stone prepared va- 
rious Ways j fometimes of ftrong Soap-Lees evaporated to 
a Drynefs, and the Remainder kept in a Glafs well flopp'd 
from the Air : fometimes it is made of Vitriol and Tartar, 
calcined Sal Armoniac, and Quick-Lime boil'd in Water 
to a llrong Lixivium, then flxain'd and evaporated till it 
is dry. 

LAPIS LAZULI, a Mineral Stone of a blue Colour. 
Fliny and Diofcoridts make it a Sand, Agricola a Mineral 
found in the Veins of the Earth ; but the truth is, *tis a 
mere Stone, call'd by way of Excellence Lapis, or Lapis 
Lazuli. When perfect, 'tis itudded with little Specks or 
Stars of Gold ; for which Rcafon, Mefue calls it Lapis Stel- 
latus: and to be good, mould be able to refill Fire and 
Smoak, and to come out of 'em with new Luilrc. It is found 
in Mines of Gold, Silver, and Copper, as alfo in Pits of 
Marble ; which laft is that generally in Ufe. Naturalifls 
diflingui/h three Kinds of Lapis. 1 he firft call'd old 
Rock, which is pure, fmooth, a fine blue, with beauti- 
ful yellow Streaks like Veins of Gold, which yet are fre- 
quently no more than Veins of Pyrites. The iecond cal- 
led the new Rock, is Huffed with common Stones; its 
Colour is weaker, and its Price lower : thefe two Kinds 
are brought from Ferfia and Siam ; the third Kind is 
brought from the Mountains of Auverpie. This is mix'd 
with the common Rock whence it is dug, it is of a pale 
blue, and is fprinkled with greenifti Spots, with Veins 
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of Pyrites. This when fufficiently charged with Spots of 
Green, is fold for the Armenian Stone. The Lapis is of 
fome Ufe in Medicine ; they prepare it by calcining and 
warning it fevcral rimes ■? which done, it makes an Ingre- 
dient in the famous Confection of Alkermes. Sometimes, 
in fpight of all its Lotions, it continues to be a Purgative, 
by reafon of the Vitriolic Matter it contains. 

LAPIS MEDICAMENTOSA, the medicinal Stone, 
a Composition of green and white Vitriol, Alum, Anatron 
of Sandiver, common Salt, and Salt of Tartar, melted 
over the Fire, and ftirr'd till they thicken 5 then mix'd 
with Powder of Venice, Cerufs, and Armenian Bole, ftir- 
ring the whole till it grows hard. This is faid to fallen 
the Teeth, prefcrve the Gums, heal and dry up Ulcers 
and Wounds, and is ufed in Injections, and inCompofi- 
tions for fore Eyes. 

LAPSE, a Slip or Omiflinn of a Patron to prefent a 
Clerk to a Benefice within fix Months of its being void ; 
in which Cafe the Benefice is faid to be in Lapfe, or lap- 
fed. 

LAQUEARIUS, the Name of a Kind of Athleta 
among the Antients : In one Hand he held a kind of 
Snare, wherewith to embarafs and intangle his Anta- 
gonift, and in the other a Poniard to flab him. The 
Word comes from the Latin Laqueus. 

LAQUEUS in Chirurgcry is a Banc! fo tied, that if 
it be attracted, or preffed with Weight, it fhuts up clofe. 
Its Ufe is to extend broken or disjointed Bones, to keep 
them in their Places, when they are fet, and to bind the 
Parts clofe together. 

LAK-BOARD is the Left-hand Side of a Ship when 
you ftand with your Face to the Head. 

LARCENY, in Law, is a Thefr of perfonal Goods or 
Chattels in the Owner's abfence. In refpect of the Thing 
flolen, it is either great or fmall j great Larceny is when 
the Things flolen, tho' feverally, exceed the Value of 
12 d. Petty Larceny is when the Goods flolen exceed not 
that Value. The flealing of a Horfe or a Cow, was for- 
merly reckoned petty Larceny. The Civilians define Lar- 
ceny, a fraudulent Subtraction of another Man's Property, 
with defign to appropriate it without the Owner's Leave. 
When it is done by Force, it is called a Robbery. By the 
Roman Law, the Penalty of fimple and fecret Larceny, 
was the returning it twofold? and of manifeft Larceny 
fourfold; Manifeft Larceny was where the Criminal was 
taken in the Fact 5 fimple, where he was not. The La- 
cedemonians never punifhed Larceny, provided the Perfon 
were not caught in the Fact ; but on the contrary, it was 
applauded as a Mark of Dexterity and Addrefs ; The Cir- 
cajjians are faid to honour it at this day 5 infomuch that at 
their publick Feafts their Youth are not fuffered to drink, 
if they have not performed fomething remarkable in that 
Way. Solinus tells us, that in Sardinia there was a Foun- 
tain that had the Virtue of difcovering a Perfon that had 
committed Larceny. The Word comes from the French 
Larcin, and that from the Latin Latrocinium. 

LARENTINALIA, the Name of aFeaftamong the 
Romans. Some take this for a F'eaft of the Lares, but 'tis 
no wife probable, that the 2id Day of December being 
confecrated to them under the Name of Compitales, the 
23d fhouldalfo be devoted to them under a new Name. 
Manutius, Goltzitts, Rofmus, and others take Larentinalia to 
be the fame with Laurentinalia, which fee. 

LARES, among the Antients, were a kind of Domeflic 
Genii, or Divinities, worfhip'd in Houfes, and efteem'd 
the Guardians and Protectors of Families '■> fuppofed to 
refide in the Chimney-Corner. Thttarcb diflinguiifies be- 
tween Good and Evil Lares, as he had before done be- 
tween Good and Evil Genii. There were fome public, 
others private. Apuleius tells us the Domeflic Lares 
were no more than the Souls of departed Perfons, 
who had lived well, and difcharged the Duties of 
their Station ; whereas thofe who had done otherwife, 
were Vagabonds, wandering about and frightening Peo- 
ple, and call'd Larv<e and Lemuru. The firft were alfo 
call'd Penates, and were worfhip'd under the figures of 
little Marmoufets, or Images of Wax, Silver, or Earthen 
Ware. The Pantheons, or Images reprefenting feveral 
Gods at once, were alfo call'd Lares. Harpocrates had 
one of thefe. Varro and Macrobius fay the Lares were the 
Children of Mania. Ovid makes them the Children of 
■'Mercury and the Naid Lara, whom LaRantius and Aufo- 
nitts call Larimda. The Temple of the Lares was in the 
eighth Region of Rome. T. Tatius King of the Sab'tns was 
the firft who built a Temple to the Lares. The Chimney 
and Fire-place in the Houfe were particularly confecrated 
to 'em. The Lares were alfo genial Gods, and were fup- 
pofed to take care of Children from their birth. 'Tis for 
this reafon, that when Macrobhu tells us the Egyptians had 
four Gods who prefided over the Births of Children, viz. 
the Genius, Fortune, Love and Neceffity, call'd Fnejiites ; 
fome interpret him as if he had faid the Egyptians had 
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Lares: but there was a world of difference between the 
Lares of the Romans and the Prtjlites of the E^ptiajis. 

The public Lares were alfo call'd Compitales, from 
Compitum a Crofs-Way, and Viales from Via a Way or 
public Road ; as being placed at the Meetings of Roads 
and in the High-ways, and efteem'd the Patrons and 
Protectors of Travellers. Their private Lares took care 
of particular Houfes and Families ; Thefe they alfo call'd 
Pwjlites from pr<ejlo, 

Quod free (i ant oculis omnia tutafuis. Ovid. Faft. 

They gave the name Vrbani, i. e. Lares of Cities, to thofe 
who had Cities under their Care ; and HoJtilii t to thofe 
who were to keep their Enemies off. There were alfo 
Lares of the Country, called Rurales, as appears by feve- 
ral Antique Infcriptions. 

The Antients differ extremely about the Origin of the 
Lares : Apuleius affures us they were the Poflerity of the 
Lemures. Nigridms, according to Amobius, made 'em fome- 
times the Guardians and Protectors of Houfes, and fome- 
times the fame with the Curetes of Samothracia, which the 
Greeks call Idean VaByles, and whereof we have mad© 
mention under the words Curetes and Daftyle. Nor was 
Varro more confiftent in his Opinion of thefe Gods 5 
fometimes making them the Manes of Heroes, and fome- 
times Gods of the Air- 

Tertullian tells us, the Cuftom of worshipping the Lares 
arofe from this, that they antiently interred their Dead in 
their Houfes, whence the credulous People took occafion 
to imagine their Souls continued there alio, and proceed- 
ed to pay 'em divine Honours. To this it may be added, 
tbat the Cuftom being afterwards introduced of burying 
in the Highways, hence they might take occafion to regard 
'em as Gods of the Highways. The Victim offered to the 
Lares in the public Sacrifices, was a Hog : In private they 
offered 'em Wine, Incenfe, a Crown of Wool, and a little 
of what was left at the Table. They crown'd them with 
Flowers, particularly the Violet, Myrtle, and Rofemary. 
Their Symbol was a Dog, which was ufually reprefented 
by their fide, on account of its Fidelity and the Service 
it does to Man, in watching his Houfe. They were alfo 
reprefented as clothed in a Dog's Skin. See Penates. Oil 
the Lares, fee alfo Amobius, LaHant'tus, Augujiin de Chit* 
Natalis Comes, Lambin on Plant. Attlttl. and on Hvr. CafattbQ& 
on Sueton. &c. 

LARGE, a Sea-Term. See Veering. 

LARMIER, in Architecture,aflat fquare maflive Mem- 
ber of the Cornice, between the Cymatmm and Ovalo 5 fo 
called from its Ufe, which is to difperfe the Water, and to 
caufeit to fall at a diftance from the Wall drop by drop, or 
as it were by Tears, Larme mFrencb fignifying a Tear. The 
Larmier is alfo call'd Corona : See Entablature and Corona. 
_ LARYNGOTOMIA, a Chirurgical Operation, oranln- 
cifion in thcTrachea or Wind-pipe between two of its AnnaU 
or Rings, in order to give paffage for the Breath, when 
there is danger of Suffocation, from an Inflammation of 
the Larynx, &c. Dr. Mufgrave obferves, that in all Me- 
dicine there is not one Method that works fo great a 
Change, for the better, in fo fhort a time. However, it is 
feldom practifed, in regard that Gap which appears on 
the cutting a Throat, (the divided Parts being then drawn 
towards their more fixed Ends) together with the great 
Efflux of Blood when the Jugulars and Carotid Arteries 
are alfo wounded, create in moft Men a Dread of the 
Operation, and make many believe all Wounds of the 
Trachea mortal. The fame Author makes no fcruple how- 
ever to fay it ought to be practifed in Quinzies, and other 
Dangers of Suffocation from Caufes of a like nature with 
'em j from an extraordinary Cure which he himfelf had 
wrought in this way. The word is derived from the 
Greek A#ft/J"£ and -riixv^feco. This is the fame with Bron- 
chotomy. See Broncbotomy. 

LARYNX, in Anatomy, is the upper Part, or Head 
of the Trachea, lying below the Root of the Tongue,, 
and before the Pharynx. It is one of the Organs of Re- 
fpiration, and the principal Inftrument of Voice. Its Bo- 
dy is almoft wholly cartilaginous, and it is to be con- 
stantly open to give room for the Air to pafs and repafs. 
Its Figure is circular, tho' it jets out a little before, and 
is a little flatted behind, left it fliould incommode the 
Oefophagus whereon it is placed. The Larynx is of dif- 
ferent Diameters, according to the different Ages ; in 
young People 'tis narrow, whence their Voice comes to 
be acute ; in thofe more advanced in Years, 'tis more 
ample, which occafions their Voice to be ftronger and 
deeper. In Men 'tis bigger than in Women, for which 
reafon Mens Voice is more grave than that of Women* 
It appears the lefs in Women, in regard the Glands, fi- 
tuate at the bottom of the Larynx, are bigger in Wo- 
men than in Men. The Larynx moves at the time of 
Deglutition ; when the Oefophagus is lowered for the 
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Reception of the Food, the Larynx raifes itfelf to com- 
preis it, and facilitate its Doicent. 

There are five different kinds of Parts belonging to 
the Larynx, viz Cartilages, Mufcles, Membranes, 
Nerves, and Glands. Its Cartilages are the Thyroides, 
Cricoides, Aryta:noides, Glottis, and Epiglottis, by 
means of which it can eafily dilate and contract, fhut and 
open itfelf. Thefe form the whole Body of the Larynx, 
and grow dry and harden, in proportion as the Perfon 
grows old, whence the Larynx fonietimes appears as if 
it were bony. The biggeit of thefe is the Thyroid es or 
ficutiformis, this guards the Forepart, and has its "Name 
from fome fuppoied Refemblance it bears to a Shield. 
It is of a Concavu-convex fquare figure, the hollow part be- 
ing inward, and the gibbous outward, having a little Pro- 
minence in the middle, called Vomum Adami, asir fome of 
the forbidden Fruit had ftuck in Adam's Throat, and oc- 
cafioned that Swelling. The fecond is called Cricoides, 
or Annularis, from its Refemblance to a Ring which the 
Turks put on their Thumb for the drawing of their 
Sows. The forepart of this is very narrow, coming un- 
der the other Cartilage, but behind it is broad, thick, and 
ilrong, being as it were the Bails of all the others. The 
third and fourth are called Arytienoides, or Guttaks , from the 
Figure of an Ewer, which thefe two together fome what 
referable. At the Juncture of thefe two there is a little 
Cleft, or Chink, in form of a little Tongue, and for that 
reafon called Glottis, or Lingula. Through this Chink 
the Air deicends into the Lungs, and the pituitous Matter 
ejected by coughing in Catarrhs is let out. It fcrves alio 
for modulating the Voice, and is imitated in Flutes and 
the Pipes of Organs. Over the Glottis lies a fifth Car- 
tilage called the Epiglottis, which is very thin and foft, 
and in Non-adults almoft membranous, concave on the 
under Side, and convex on the upper: It defends the En- 
trance of the Larynx, and hinders the Liquids which in 
drinking flip over it into the Oefophagus, from falling in- 
to the Trachea. The Larynx has feven Pair of Mulcts, 
which ferve to move its feveral Cartilages, and tocontradt 
or dilate them at plealurej two Pair of them are com- 
mon, the other five proper: the proper arc thole which 
have both their Origination and Infertion into the Larynx, 
the common have only their Infertion there. Of the former 
Kind are the Crycothyroides, which moves the fcutiform, 
Cartilage j the Crico-arytienoides Fofticum, which ferves, 
by its Contraction, to draw the Arytccnoid.es Cartilage, 
and to open the Rima. The third is the Arytcenoides ; 
this ferves to bring the two Cartilages of that Name to- 
gether, and to fhut the Rima. The fourth is the Crico- 
arytienoides Laterale 5 and the fifth the Thyreo-arytrcnoi- 
des, which /huts the Larynx. The common Mufcles are 
the Sternothyroidcs, which ferve to draw down the 
Thyroide Cartilage, and the Hyothyroides which lift up 
that Cartilage. The Larynx has but too Membranes, the 
one external, which is a Continuation of that which covers 
the Trachea 5 and the other internal, which is the fame 
that lines the whole Mouth ; It receives two Branches of 
Nerves from the Recurrents, and it is moiftened by four 
large Glands, two fituate above called Tonfils, and two 
underneath call'd Thyroides. 

The Larynx is of very confiderable Ufe, not only in 
forming and modulating the Voice, by the different 
Apertures of its Rima or Chink, but alfo in comprefTing 
the Lungs in a greater or lefs Degree by the Air : For if 
the internal Diameter of the Larynx had been equal to 
that of the Trachea, the Lungs could have undergone 
little or no Compreffion at all j nor, confequently, with- 
out the Larynx could we have reaped any Advantage from 
Breathing, in regard the Air would not have refilled that 
Force wherewith it is driven out in Expiration, nor confe- 
quently could the Compreffion have been made in the 
Lungs, which is found necelfary for the Comminution of 
the Globules of the Blood, and the mixing of the two 
Fluids, Air and Blood, together. For the Action of the 
Larynx in Sound, fee Glottis and Sound 5 fee alfo Epiglottis, 
Trachea, &c. 

LASH, the Sea-Word for binding up to the Ship's 
fide Muskets, Butts of Water or Beer, or Pieces of 
Timber to make fpare Top-Mafts. When any thing is 
thus faftcn'd to the Ship, it is called Lajking. But the 
Lafiers are properly thofe Ropes only, which bind fail 
the Tackles, and the Breeches of the Ordnance, when 
they are haled, or made fait within board. 

LASKING, a Sea-Term. See Veering. 

LASSITUDE, among Phyficians, expreffes that We a- 
rinefs or Heavinefs of Members that proceeds from a 
diftempered State of Body, and not from Excrcife 5 either 
from an Increafe of Bulk, from a Diminution of proper 
Evacuation, or from too great a Confumption of that 
Fluid which is neceflary to maintain the Force and Spring 
of the Solids, as in Fevers and Convullions; or from a 
vitiated Secretion of that Juice, whereby the Fibres are 



not fupplied either in due Quantity or Quality. The 
Remedy in the firft Cafe is Evacuation, in the latter 
proper Diet, or fuch Alterative Medicines as influence 
fuch a Secretion. 

LAST, ox Left, in general fignifies the Burden, or Load 
of a Ship. It is alfo ufed for a certain Weight and Mea- 
fure, which is various in various Countries; tho in the ge- 
neral, the Laji is eft i mated at 4000 lib. weight. A L-ijl 
of Cod-Fifb, White Herrings, Meal, and A/hesfor Soap, 
is 12 Barrels for each 1 Of Corn or Rape-Seed 10 Quar- 
ters: Of Gunpowder 24 Barrels, or 2400 lib. weight; Of 
Red Herrings 2c Cades : Of Hides 12 Dozen : Of Lea- 
ther 20 Dickers: Of Pitch or Tar 14 Barrels : Of Wool 
12 Sacks : Of Stock- fifh icco ; Of Flax or Feathers 
1700 lib. weight. 

LASTAGE, or Lejlage, according to Rafial, is a Du- 
ty exacted in fome Fairs and Markets to carry things 
bought where one will. Lajiage, fays another Author, is 
properly that Cuftom, which is paid for Wares fold by the 
Lalt. In a Law of R. 1. the fecond Lajiage is taken for 
the Balance or Lading of a Ship. Laftly, Lajiage is fame- 
times ufedfor Garbage, Rubbifh, -or fuch Filth. 

LAST HEIR, is he to whom Lands come by Efcheat 
for want of lawful Heirs j which in many Cafes is the 
Lord whereof they are held, but in others the King. 

LATERAL EQUATION, in Algebra, an Equation 
having only one Root; whereas a Quadratick hath two, 
and a Cubick 3 Roots, fjje. And fuch Equations can be 
determined and conftructed by ^the Interjection of two 
Right Lines, which is a Compofition of 1 -|- 1 = 2. But 
a Quadratick cannot be determined or confl rutted, with- 
out a Strait Line and a Circle cutting each other. 

LATER AN, was originally the proper Name of a 
Man, whence it defcended to an antient Palace in Rome, 
and to the Buildings fince erected in its place : Particu- 
larly to a Church called St. $ohn of the Later an, which is 
the principal See of the Popedom. 

Councils of the Later an are thofe held in the Bafilifquc 
of the Lateran : Of thefe there have been five, held in 
1 1 25, 11 39, 1 1 79, 1 21 5, and 1 513. 

Canon Regular of the Congregation of the Lateran, is a 
Congregation of Regular Canons, whereof that Church 
is the principal place. 'Tis pretended, there has been an 
Uninterrupted Succeflion of Clerks, living in common, 
from the Time of the Apoftles, and that a number of 
thefe were eftablifh'd in the Lateran in the Time of Con- 
fiantine. But the Canons were not introduced till the 
Time of Leo I. and thefe held the Church 800 Years, till 
the Reign of Boniface, who took it from 'em, and placed 
Secular Canons in their room, 150 Years after, the Re- 
gulars were reinftated. 

A LATERE, a Latin Term ufed for the Qualification 
of Cardinals whom the Pope fends as Legates into foreign 
Courts, who are called Cardinals a latere, as being his 
Holinefs's Counfellors in ordinary and Affiftants. See 
Legate. The Guards of Princes were heretofore called 
Laterones, becaufe always attending at their Sides, a la- 
tere. JDh Cange, in his Gloffary, fays there were antiently 
Counts a latere, and Monitors a latere. 

LATH, in Building, long, thin, narrow Slips of Wood 
ufed in Tyling and Walling. Thefe are divided into three 
kinds, with regard to the differenr Woods they are made 
of, viz Heart of Oak, Sap-Laths and Deal-Laths : the 
two laft ufed only for Ceiling and Partitioning, and the 
firft only for Tyling. Again, Laths are diftingui/h'd into 
three kinds more, with regard to their Length, viz. into 
5 foot, 4 foot, and 5 foot Laths, tho the Statute allows 
but of two lengths, viz. thofe of 5 foot and of 3, each of 
which are to be an inch and half in breadth, and half an 
inch in thicknefs. [Thefe are what Vitrwoius calls Ambrices. 

LATHE, or Leathc, a very ufeful Engine for the turn- 
ing of Wood, Ivory, Metals, and other Materials. The 
Invention ot the Lathe is very antient. Diodortts Siculus 
fays, the firft who ufed it was a Nephew of Daedalus, na- 
med Talus. Pliny afcribes it to Theodore of Samos, and 
mentions oneTbericlcs, who render'd himfelf very famous 
by his Dexterity in managing the Lathe. 

With this Inftrumcnt the Antients turn'd all kinds of 
Vafes, many whereof they enrich'd with Figures and Or- 
naments in Baffo Relievo. Thus Virgil t 

Lenta quibtis Torno facili fttPeraddita Iritis. 

The Greek and Latin Authors make frequent mention of 
the Lathe, and Cicero calls the Workmen who ufed it Vaf- 
cular't!. 'Twas a Proverb among the Antients, to fay a 
thing was formed in the Lathe, to exprefs its Delicacy 
and Juftnefs, 

The Lathe is compofed of two wooden Cheeks or Sides, 
parallel to the Horizon, having a Groove or Opening be- 
tween j perpendicular to thefe, are two other Pieces cal- 
led Puppets, made to Hide between the Cheeks, and to 
be fix'd down at any Point at pleafure. Thefe have two 
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Points, between which the Piece to be turned is fuftained , 
thePicce is turn 'd round, backwards and forwards,by means 
of a String put round it, and fattened above to the End of 
a pliable Pole, and underneath to a Tredle or Board mo- 
Ted with the Foot. There is alfo a Reft which bears up 
the Tool, and keeps it fteady. 

As 'tis the Ufe and Application of this Inftrument that 
makes the greateft Part of the Art of Turning, we re- 
fer the particular Defcription thereof, as well as the Man- 
ner of applying it in various Works, to that Head. See 
Turning. 

LATHE, in our Law. See Lethe. 

LATIAR, a Feaft, or Ceremony inftituted by Tarqui- 
ftius Superbus, in honour of Jupiter Latialis. The Founder 
only appointed one Day for this Feaft} the firft Confuls 
added another to it upon concluding the Peace with the 
Latins ; a third was added after the People who had re- 
tired to the lAons Sacer were returned to Rome ; and a 
fourth after appealing the Sedition raifed on occafion of 
the Confulate, in which the People would needs have a 
Share. Thefe four Days were called the Latin Fer'ue, 
and every thing done during the Courfe of thefe Fer'ae, as 
Feafts, Sacrifices, Offerings, £=?c. were called Latiares. 
Tarquin having made a Treaty of Alliance with the Latins, 
propofed, in order for perpetuating it, to erect a common 
Temple, where all the Allies, the Romans, Latins, Hemici, 
Volfci, &c. fhould aiTemble themfelves every Year, hold 
a kind of Fair, exchange Merchandizes, feaft, facri- 
fice, and make merry together. Such was the Inftitution 
of the Latiar. 

LATICLAVUS, a Garment of Diftinaion and Dignity 
among the Romans. It was a kind of Tunic, or long 
Coat faced with one or two Slips of Purple applied length- 
wife to the two Sides of the Tunic. In the Laticlavtis thefe 
Slips were pretty broad, and in the s/ngtifttclavus narrower; 
though there is nothing about which the Learned differ 
more, than the Difference between thofe two Habits. 
There were Buttons fet on the Laticlavus, which appear'd 
like the Heads of large Nails ; whence fome think it 
took its Name. The Senators, Pnetors, and the chief 
Magiftrates of Colonies and municipal Cities, had a 
Right to wear it. The Robe called Prastexta, was wore 
over the Laticlavus. "When the Prtetor pronounced Sen- 
tence of Death, he put off the Prstexta, but retained the 
Laticlavus. 

LATINE, a dead Language firft fpoken in Latum, 
and afterwards at Rome, and ftill ufed in the Romijh 
Church, and among the Men of Learning. Some Authors 
rank the Latin among the Number of original Languages, 
but by Miftake : It is formed principally from the Greek, 
and particularly the JEolic Dialect of that Tongue ; tho* 
it has a great Number of Words which it borrowed from 
the Languages of the Etmri, Ofci, and other antient Peo- 
ple of Italy •■, and their foreign Commerce and "Wars, in 
courfe of Time, added a great many more. The Latin is 
aftrong, firm Language, perfectly fuitable to the,Charac- 
ter offthe People who fpoke it. We have, ftill, Works of 
every kind, admirably well written in Latin, tho' there 
are an infinite Number loft. The Latin is more figura- 
tive than the EngUJh, lefs pliant than the French, lefs co- 
pious than the Greek, lefs pompous than the Sj?anijh, lefs 
delicate than the Italian, but clofer and more nervous 
than any of them. For a while, the Latin Tongue was 
confined almoft wholly within the Walls of Rome ; nor 
would the Romans allow the common Ufe of it to their 
Neighbours, or to the Nations they fubdued. Cicero ob- 
ferved that even in his Time Greek was ufed almoft among 
every People, but the Lati7i only confined to a very nar- 
row Compafs ; Gr^ca legimtur in omnibus fere Gentibus, La- 
tina fuis jimbiis exiguisfane contineyitur , By degrees they 
were brought to grant the Ufe of it as a Favour, and in 
time became fenfible of the Neccffity there was of its 
being generally underftood for the Conveniency of Com- 
merce 5 and accordingly ufed their utmoft Endeavours 
that all the Nations fubjecT: to their Empire, ihould be 
unired by fome common Language ; fo that at length 
they impofed that as a Law, which they had before 
granted as a Favour. After the Tranllation of the Seat of 
the Empire, from Rome to Confiantinofh, the Emperors of 
the Eaft, being always defirous of retaining the Titles of 
Roman Emperors, appointed the Latin to be ftill retained 
in Ufe both in their Rei'cripts and Edicts, as appears by 
the Conftitution of the Eaftern Emperors collected in the 
Tbeodojian Code: But at length the Emperors neglecting 
the Empire of the Weft, abandon'd all Care of the Latin 
Tongue, and allowed their Judges to pafs Sentence in 
Greek 5 and accordingly we find the Emperor Jiiftiman's 
Novels compofed in Greek. Charlemagne coming to the 
Empire of the Weft, appointed the Proceedings in fove- 
reign Courts to be in Latin ; and the Notaries were to 
draw their Acts and Inftruments in the fame Tongue; 
This Practice continued a long time through a great Part 
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of Europe bat at length it gave way, and the French took 
place ot the Latm, not only in frame, but in fome mea- 
fure tn England too : and the Reafon given for it, was that 
abundance of Difficulties arofe about the underftandi'ng of 
Latm Terms. The Latin however was prodigioullv 'de- 
generated and corrupted e'er it came to be laid afide. 
The Incurfions of the Goth, smdFandals into Italy, brought 
an Inundation of foreign Words and Phrafes into it; info- 
much that Valla and Namleus call Boetius the laft Latin 
Author. However, that was not all, but when it once 
got into the Courts of Juftice, it was ftill worfe handled; 
till at laft being introduced amongft the Monks, and be- 
come the common Language of Miffals and Breviaries, it 
was debauched to that degree, that it was almoft become 
fcandalous to ufe it. In this Condition it was found at the 
time of the Reformation ; when Fives, Erafmus, &c. began 
to open the way for its Recovery : fince which time, Morr- 
kifh Latinity has been declining, and all Endeavours have 
been ufed to retrieve the pure Language of the AUguftan 
Age. 'Twas faid of Cardinal Bemlo, that he would never 
read the Breviary, for fear of corrupting his fine Latin 

LATIN CHURCH, is a Term ufed for the Romifi 
Church, by way of Oppofition to the Greek Church. 

LATISSIMUS DORSI, in Anatomy, is a Mufcle 
called fo from its Shape, covering almoft thewhole Back. 
It hath a thin broad tendinous Beginning, which comes 
from the pofterior part of the Spine of the Ilium, from 
the fuperior Spines of the Os Sacrum, from all the Spines 
of the Vertebra: of the Loins, and from the feven lower 
of the Thorax; it pafleth by the inferior Angle of the 
Scapula, from which fome of its fle/hy Fibres 'fometimes 
arife, and is inferted with the Teres major, by a ftrong 
and broad Tendon, with which it pulls the Arm down- 
wards: It is alfo called Ani Scalper, becaufe it carries the 
Arm to the Anus. 

LATITAT, a Writ, whereby all Men in perfonal 
Anions are called originally to the Kings-Bench ; and it 
hath this Name, as fuppofing the Defendant does lurk, 
and lie hid, and therefore being ferved with this Writ 
he muft put in Security for his Appearance at the Day! 
by this Writ, a Man being brought in, is committed to 
the Madhal of the Kings-Bench, in whofe Cuftody when 
he is, he may be fued upon an Action in that Court. 

LATITUDE, in Geography, is the Diftance between 
the Equator and Zenith, or vertical Point of any Place, 
reckoned on the Degrees of the Meridian, or the Secun- 
daries of the Equator. Latitude of a Place is its Diftance 
from the Equator; and is either Northern or Southern, 
according as the Place whofe Latitude is fpoke of, is on this 
or that Side of the Equator. Thus London is faid to be in 
5i Degrees, thirty Minutes, Northern Latitude. 

Circles parallel to the Equator, are called Circles of 
Latitude, becaufe they (hew the Latitudes of Places by their 
Interferon with the Meridian. If through the Poles of 
the World we conceive innumerable great Circles drawn, 
thefe are called Secundaries of the Equator; and by their 
help the Polition of every Point, either on Earth, or in 
the Heavens, with regard to the Equinoflial (that is, the 
Latitude of any Point) is determined. One of thefe Se- 
cundaries paffing thro' any Place in the Earth's Surface, is 
called the Meridian of that Place, and on it the Latitude 
of that Place is meafured. 

The Latitude of a Place, and the Elevation of the Pole 
of that Place above the Horizon, are Terms ufed indiffe- 
rently for each other, in regard the Latitude and the Ele- 
vation of the Pole are always equal, (as will appear 
by fig. 4. Plate Geography) where the Circle H Z Q_ re- 
prefents the Meridian, HO the Horizon, MCQ the 
Equator, Z the Zenith, and P the Pole. Here the La- 
titude of the Place, or its Diftance from the Equator, is 
the Arch ZJE, and the Elevation of the Pole, or its Di- 
ftance from the Horizon, the Arch PO. Now the Arch 
P jE between the Pole and the Equator, is a Quadrant of 
a Circle, and the Arch Z O, from the Zenith to the Ho- 
rizon, is likewife a Quadrant. Therefore the two Arches 
ZM and P O muft be equal ; and taking away the Arch 
ZP, which is common to both, there will remain the 
Arch Z JE equal to the Arch P O : that is, the Latitude of 
the Place equal to the Height of the Pole above the Ho- 
rizon. Thence we have a Method of meafuring the Cir- 
cumference of the Earth, or of determining the Quantity 
of a Degree on its Surface: For by going directly North- 
ward or Southward, till the Pole be elevated one Degree 
more or lefs, and then meafuring that Interval accurately, 
we Jhall have the Number of Miles in a Degree of a great 
Circle of the Earth's Globe. See Degree. 

The Knowledge of the Latitude of the Place, is of the 
utmoft Confequence both in Geography, Navigation, and 
Aftronomy : The Methods of determining it both at Sea 
and Land, are as follow. 
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We have already obferved that the Altitude of the Pole 
is always equal to the Latitude, for which Reafon the la- 
titude might be beft found by obferving the Pole's Height : 
But in regard the Pole is only a mathematical Point, and 
no ways 10 be obferved by our Senfes, its Height cannot 
be determined in the fame manner as that of the Sun and 
Stars, ££re. for which Reafon another Manner has been con- 
trived. In order to this, a Meridian Line is fir ft drawn j 
the Method of doing which, fee under rhe Word Meridian. 
Place your Quadrant on this Line, fo as its Plane may be 
in the Plane of the Aleridians then take fome Star near 
the Pole, v. g. the Pole Star, which never fets, and ob- 
ferve both its greateft and leaft Altitude (fee Quadrant.') 
Let the greateft, v. e. be SO, (Fig. 5. Plat. Geography) 
and the leall sO b the Half of which PS or V s, de- 
dueled from the greateft Altitude S O, or added to the 
leaft iO will give P O, the Altitude of the Pole above the 
Horizon, which is equal to the Latitude of the Place. 

The Latitude may alfo be found, by having the 
Sun's, or a Star's Declination, and Meridian Altitude 
taken with a Quadrant or Aftrolabe. The Method is 
this: Obferve the Meridian Diftance of the Sun from 
the Vertex or Zenith, which is always the Comple- 
ment of hi* Meridian Altitude j and add to this the Sun's 
Declination, when the Sun and the Place are on the fame 
Side the Equator, or fubftract the Declination when they 
are on different Sides : the Sum in the former Cafe, and 
the Difference in the latter, will be the Latitude required. 
But when the Declination of the Sun is greater than the 
Latitude of the Place, which is known from the Sun's being 
nearer to the elevated Pole than the Vertex of the Place 
is, as it frequently happens in the Torrid Zone ; then the 
Difference between the Sun's Declination, and his Zenith 
Diftance, is the Latitude of the Place. If the Sun, or 
Star, have no Declination, but move in the Equinoctial 
that Day 5 then the Elevation of the Equator will be equal 
to his Meridian Altitude, and confequently his Meridian 
Altitude is the Complement of the Latitude to 90. This 
latter Method is belt accommodated to the Ufes of Na- 
vigation, as being practicable at Sea : but the former Me- 
thod preferable at Land. 

Latitude, in Aftronomy, is the Diftance of a Star or 
Planet from the Ecliptic, or from rhe Sun's Orbit, to- 
wards one of the Poles of the Zodiac. Through the Poles 
of the Ecliptic are fuppofed to pafs an indefinite Number 
of great Circles, cutting the Ecliptic at Right Angles, 
called Circles of Latitude, or Secundaries of the Ecliptic ; 
By means of which, every Star and Point of the Heavens 
is reduced to the Ecliptic, and has its Place in regard 
thereto determined. The Latitude of a Star is an Arch 
of one of thefe Secundaries, intercepted between that Star 
and the Point where it interfedts the Ecliptic 5 in which 
jt differs from the Declination, which is the Diftance of a 
Star from the Equator towards one of the Poles of the 
World: So that the Geographical Latitude is the fame 
thing with the Agronomical Declination, and the Aftrono- 
inical Latitude a quite different thing. The Sun never has 
any Latitude, but the Planets have : For which reafon, 
in the common Sphere the Zodiac has fome Breadth. The 
Antients only allow'd fix Degrees on each Side the Eclip- 
tic, but the Moderns have extended it to nine. According 
to the Obfervation of fome of the modern Aftronomers, 
the greateft Latitude of the Planets is not always the fame; 
but V'enus never exceeds 9 Degrees Northern Latitude, Mer- 
cury 5 Degrees, the Moon in her Quadrant with the Sun 
5 Degrees; Saturn z Degrees, 50 Minutes 5 Jupiter 1 De- 
gree, 50 Minutes; Mars 7 Degrees, 31 Minutes. When 
they have no Latitude, they are faid to be in the Nodes of 
the Ecliptic, or in the Interferon of their Orbit with 
that of the Sun j and in this Situation it is that they 
eclipfe, or are eclipfed by the Sun. 

North Afcending Latitude is when the Moon pro- 
ceeds from the Afcending Node towards her Northern 
Limit, or greateft Elongation ; North Defcending La- 
titude, when the Moon returns from her Northern Li- 
mit to the Afcending Node : South Defcending Lati- 
tude, is when Jhe proceeds from the Defcending Node 
to her Southern Limit ■■> South Afcending Latitude, is 
when me returns from her Southern Limit to her 
Afcending Node: And the fame holds good of the other 
Planets. Heliocentric Latitude of a Planet, is its Diftance 
from the Ecliptic, fuch as it is feen from the Sun ; and 
this, when the Planet comes to the fame Point of its 
Orbit, is always the fame, and unchangeable. Geocen- 
tric Latitude of a Planet, is the Diftance of the Planet 
from the Ecliptic, as it is feen from the Earth : And 
this, though the Planet be in the fame Point of its Orbit 
yet is not conftantly the fame, but alters according to the 
Pofition of the Earth, in refpeft to the Planet. See Heli- 
ocentric and Geocentric. 

Dr. Bailey has fome Confiderations in the Philosophical 
TranfaBions, which make it probable the Latitudes of fome 



of the principal fix'd Stars, particularly Palilidum, Shitts, 
and JrSlurus, alter in time j whence ir may be argued, the 
reft likewife alter, tho' the Variation may be lefs conspi- 
cuous in thefe, by reafon they are fuppofed at a greater 
Diftance from us. See Star. 

LAT1TUDINARIAN, among the Divines, fignifies a 
moderate Perfon, not over-clofely tied to any religious 
Opinions, but thinks there is a Breadth or Latitude in the 
Road to Heaven. 

LATOMI A properly fignifies a Quarry, or Place whence 
Stones are dug. Thefe were antiently ufed as Goals for 
Criminals. 'Pionyfius had a Place of this kind dug in a 
Rock near Syracuje, where an infinite Number of People 
were fhut up. Cicero reproaches Penes with imprifoning 
Roman Citizens in Latomias ; fo that Latomia became a 
general Name for a Prifon, and the Prifoners inclofed in 
'em, were called Laatomarii. The Word comes from the 
Greek htts Stone, and rifwa I cur. 

LATRIA, in Theology, is a religious Wor/hip due 
only to God. The Komanijis fay they honour God with 
the Wor/hip of Latria, and the Saints with the Worfhip of 
Vulia. But thefe Terms, however diftin<3, are ufually 
confounded. This Worihip of Latria, befides its inner 
Characters, has its external Marks to diftingui/h it 5 the 
principal whereof is Sacrifice, which cannot be offered to 
any other but God himfelf, as being a folemn Acknow- 
ledgment or Recognition of the Sovereignty of God, and 
our Dependance on him. Mr. DaiUe feems to own that 
fome of the Fathers of the fourth Century allowed the 
Diftinclion between Latria and Dulia. The Word comes 
from the Latin latere, to lie hid. See Idolatry. 

LATUS RECTUM, a Term in Conicks, the fame 
with Parameter 5 which fee. 

LATUS TRANSVERSUM of the Hyperbola, is a 
Right Line intercepted between the Vertices of the two 
oppoiite Sections 5 or that part of the common Axis which 
is between theVertices of the upper and lower Cone, as the 
Line E D (in Fig. 5. Flat. Conicks) where alfo D d and E e 
may be the Parameters, orLatus Reclums belonging to the 
two oppofue Sections G L R O, and O E O R. To this 
Lotus Tranfverfum anfwers the longeft Diameter in the 
Ellipfis 5 which Afollonius calls the tranfverfe Axis or Dia- 
meter. Latus Primarium is a Right Line belonging to a Co- 
nick Seclion drawn thro' the Vertex of the Section of the 
Cone, and within it, as the Line E E or D D in the 
Figure above referr'd to. 

LAVATORY, or LAVADERO, a Name given to 
certain Places in Chili and Peru, where Gold is got out 
of Earth by waffling. M. Frezer gives us the following 
Defcription of the Lavatories of Chili: They dig deep into 
the Earth, in fuch Places as they have reafon to ex- 
pe£f Gold in 5 and in order to facilitate this Digging, 
turn a Stream of Water upon the Spot, loofening the 
Earth as much as poflible all the time, that the Cur- 
rent may have the greater Effecl, and tear up the Earth 
more ftrongly. When they are got to the Earth they 
want, they turn off the Stream, and dig dry. The Earth 
that they, now, get is carried on Mules, and difcharged in- 
to a Bafon, made fomewhat in the manner of a Smith's 
Bellows, into which a little Rivulet of Water runs with a 
great deal of Rapidity, diffolving the Partsof the Earth, 
and carrying every thing away with it excepting the Par- 
ticles of Gold, which by their great Weight precipitate 
to the Bottom of the Bafon, and mix with a fine black 
Sand, where the fmaller Parts are almoft as much hid- 
den as before they were in the Earth. Sometimes they 
find very considerable Pieces in Lavatories, particular- 
ly Pieces of twenty-four Ounces each. There are fe- 
veral Lavatories, where they find Pefitas, or Grains of 
Virgin Gold, of a prodigious Size. Among others they 
tell of one that weighed 512 Ounces, bought by the 
Count de la Moncloa, Viceroy of Peru. Nine or ten 
Leagues to the Eaji of Coquimbo, are the Lavatories of Anda- 
coll, the Gold whereof is twenty-three Carats fine. Their 
Work, here, always turns to great Profit, excepting when 
the Water fails them. The Natives maintain that the 
Earth is creadice, rhat is, it produces Gold continually j 
becaufeafter having been waftied flxty or eighty Years, 
they find it impregnated afrefh,and draw almoft as much 
out of it as at firft. 

LAUDANUM, a Name given by the Chymifts to 
certain Preparations of Opium, by reafon of their excel- 
lent Qualities, as who fhould fay laudandum from laudare, 
to praije. To thefe feveral add Coral, Pearls, Treacle, 
£5?c. Laudanum is efteemed an excellent Medicine, it af- 
fuages Pain, flops the fpitting of Blood, the Flux of the 
Menfes and Hemorrhoides, &c. 

LAUDS, or LAUDES, the fecond Part of the ordi- 
nary Office of the Breviary, faid after Matins, though 
heretofore it ended the Office of rhe Night. The Laudes 
confift principally of Pfalms, Hymns, &c. whence they 
took their Name. StcMatins and Breviary. 
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LAUGHTER, an Action which Authors attribute to 
the fifth Pair of Nerves, which by fending Branches to 
the Eye, Ear, .Lips, Tongue, Palate and Mufcles of the 
Cheek, Parts Of the Mouth, Tracordia, &c. there hence 
arifes a Sympathy between allthefe Parts, i.e. when one of 
them is acted upon, the other are proportionably affected. 
Hence a favoury thing feen or fmelt, affects the Glands and 
Parts of the Mouth ; a thing feen or heard, that is Shame- 
ful, affects the Cheeks with Blufhes : on the contrary, if 
it pleafe and tickle the Fancy, it affects the Pn-ecordia 
and Mufcles of the Mouth and Face with Laughter ; if it 
caufe Sadnefs and Melancholy, it likewife affects the 
Prscordia, and demonftrates itfelf, by caufing the Glands 
of the Eyes to emit Tears. And Dr. Willis accounts for 
the Pleafure of Rifling from the fame Caufes, the Bran- 
ches of this fifth Pair being fpread to the Lips, the Prx- 
cordia, and the genital Parts j whence arifes a Sympa- 
thy between thofe Parts. 

LAUNCH, in the Sea-Phrafe, is to put out 5 thus 
they fay, launch a Ship out of the Dock,orout of the Key, &c. 
LAURA, a Place where Monks antiently dwelt. Au- 
thors can't agree about the Difference between a Laura 
and a Monaftery. Some pretend that a Laura was a Mo- 
naftery, wherein there lived at leatt a thoufand Monks 5 
but this is in no wife credible. The more credible Opi- 
nion is, that the antient Monafteries were the fame with 
the Modern, confifting of large Buildings, divided into 
Halls, Chapels, and Cells, poffeffed by the Monks, 
each of whom had his Apartment; but the Laurj? were 
a kind of Villages, whereof, each feveral Houfe was 
inhabited by one or two Monks at the tnoft : fo that the 
Houfesof the Chartreuxfeem, in fome meafure, to repre- 
fent the antient Laura, and thofe of the other Monks pro- 
per Monafteries. The Term Laura was only underftood 
of the religious Places in Egypt and the Eafi, where their 
Houfes ftood apart from each other, and were not joined 
by any common Cloifter, the Monks that inhabited them 
only meeting in publick once a Week. The word comes 
from the Greek K&vgf., Hamlet, Village. 

LAUREATION, a Term in the Scottijb Univerfities, 
ufed for the Action of taking up the Degree of a Matter 
of Arts, to which the Students are admitted after four 
Tears Study in the Univerfity. 

St. LAURENCE, an Order of Regular Canons, fo 
called from the Monaftery of St. Laurence d'Ottlx in Dau- 
fh'me. This Congregation is faid to have been founded 
by St. Bejinet. It was deftroyed by the Vandals, and con- 
tinued uninhabited till the middle of the Xlth Century. 
In 1057, Odo Count of Savoy gave it to one Gerrard and his 
Canons. This Donation was confirmed in 1065, by 
Cumbert Bifhop of Turin, who added to it above forty 
other Churches. By which means a very conflderable 
Congregation was formed, to whom the fucceeding Popes 
and Counts of Savoy granted a great many Privileges. It 
had thirty Priories. The Chief, who is the Prior of the 
Congregation, bears the Title of Provoft, and exercifes a 
ipiritual Jurisdiction throughout his Provoftihip. 

LAURENTALIA were Feafts inftituted by the Roman 
People, in Honour of Acca Laurentia, kept during the 
Feufts called Saturnalia, which afterwards were folem- 
nized as a part thereof. She was a debauched Woman, 
antt nurfed Romulus and Remits, which occafioned the Fa- 
ble to fay, That a She-Wolf fucklcd them. She afterwards 
married a very rich Man, who brought her great Wealth, 
which, at her death, fhe left to the Roman People, in 
consideration whereof they performed her thefe Honours. 
LAW, a Command or Precept coming from fome fu- 
perior Authority, to which an inferior is obliged to obey'; 
or, more properly, a Command or Mandate of fome Per- 
fon, or Power, whofe Precept carries with it the Reafon 
of Obedience. Thus the Commands of God with re- 
fpect to Men, of a City with regard to the Citizens, and 
univerfally of all powerful Beings in refpectt to thofe 
who cannot refift, are called their Laws. The Nature of 
a Law will be the moil clearly difcovered, by /hewing 
wherein it differs from Covenant, Counfel, and Right or 
Equity, with all which it is frequently confounded. The 
Difference between a Counfel and a Law will be belt de- 
termined from the Difference between Counfel and Com- 
mand. Now a Counfel is a Precept wherein the Reafon 
of Obedience is taken from the Thing itfelf prefcribed ; 
a Command is a Precept, wherein the Reafon of Obe- 
dience depends on the Will of the Prefcriber ; for we can- 
not properly fay, fie volo, fie jubeo, unlefs ftet pro rations 
Voluntas. But fince inZfl^* we do not obey for the fake of 
the thing itfelf, but for the fake of the Perfon who pre- 
fcribes ir, a Lazv is not properly a Counfel, but a Com- 
mand. A Law comes from a Perfon who has a power 
over thofe whom he commands, a Counfel from him who 
has no fuch power. To do what is enjoined by a Law is 
an Act of Duty, what by a Counfel an Act of Choice or 
Free-will. A Counfel is directed to his Advantage who 
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receives jt, a. Law to his who gives it. A Counfel only 
takes effect over thofe who are willing, a Law over thofe 
that are unwilling. Laftly, the Authority of the Coun- 
fellor is taken away at theDifcretion of him to whom the 
Counfel is given 5 but the Authority of the Legiflator is 
not taken away at the Difcretion of him on whom the 
Law is impofed. 

Law is always confounded with Covenant, by thofe 
who take Laws to be nothing elfe but foo\ey*)fHt-ra, or 
Forms of Living determined by the Confent of Man- 
kind : Among whom is Arifiotle, who defines a Law, a 
Declaration determined by the common Confent of a Ci- 
l y-> ( flawing in what manner Things are to be done J 
which is not fo much the Definition of a Law, as of a 
Civil Law : nor yet properly of a Civil Law 3 for this 
common Confent is no more than a mutual Covenant, 
which does not oblige any Perfon, and confequently is 
not any Law, till fome fupreme Power be contlituted 
with a Power to compel, and to make it penal to tranf- 
grefs it. Here then the Covenant is confounded with 
the Law, which leads into Abfurdities ; for a Covenant is 
a Promife, a. Law 3. Command. In a Covenant 'tis faid, 
I will do j in a Law, do. By a Covenant we are obliged, 
(that is, we mult perform becaufe of our Promife) by a 
Law we are preferved under that Obligation (that is, 
we are forced to perform for fear of the Puni/hment a- 
warded by it ;) a Covenant obliges by itfelf, a Law pre- 
ferves the Obligation by force. In a Covenant therefore 
we confider what is to be done e'er we are obliged to do 
it 5 in a Law we are obliged to do, in the firit place, and 
what is to be done is determined afterwards. 

Law is confounded with Right or Equity, by thofe who 
perfift in doing what is permitted by the Div'nie Law, tho 
prohibited by the Lawso£ the Country. What is profi- 
ted by the Divine Law, cannot be permitted by the Civil 
Law, nor what is commanded by the Divine Law be 
prohibited by the Civil Law; but what is permitted 
by the Divine Law, may notwithstanding be prohibited 
by the Civil Law : for the inferior Laws have a power of 
reftraining the Liberty left the fuperior Laws, tho' they 
cannot enlarge it. Now Right or Equity is a natural Li- 
berty, not conflituted by Laws, but free of them ; for 
take away Laws, and Liberty is compleat. This Liberty 
is firit rcftrained by the Natural and the Divine Law, 
the reft reftrained by the Civil Laws ; and what re- 
mains unreftrained by the Civil Law, may be again re- 
ftrained by the Conititutions of particular Cities and So- 
cieties. There is a great Difference therefore between 
Law and Right, Lex & Jus ; for Law is a Chain, but 
Right, a Liberty ; and they differ as two Contraries. 

All Law may be divided, with refpect to its different 
Authors, into Divine and Human. The Divine, again, 
may be confidered as twofold, with refpect to the two dif- 
ferent Manners in which God notifies his Will to Man, 
viz,. Natural (or Moral) and Pofmve. Natural is that 
which he has made known to all Mankind, by that innate 
Light, called Natural Reafon ; Pofitive is that which 
He has revealed by his Prophets ; as thofe Laws de- 
livered to the Jews, relating to the Divine Worfliip and 
Polity, which may be called Divino-Civil Laws, as being 
peculiarly directed to that People. Again, Natural Law 
may be divided into that natural Law of Men, which, in 
a peculiar Senfe, is called The Law of Nature, and the 
natural Lazv of Countries, commonly called The Law of 
Nations. The Precepts are the fame in both. But be- 
caufe, when Societies are once inftituted, certain perfonal 
Properties become veiled in Men, that Law which, when ' 
we fpeak of the Duties of Men feverally, we call The 
Natural Law, when transferred to Cities or Countries, we 
call The Law of Nations. 

Again, All Human Laws are Civil ; for, according to 
Hobbes, the State of Man out of Society is a State of War, 
wherein no one being fubject to another, there can be no 
other Law befides the Dictates of Natural Reafon, which 
is the Divine Law. Civil Laws may be divided with re- 
gard to the Difference of the fubject Matter, into Sacred 
and Secular. Sacred are thofe that relate to Religion, 
that is, to the Ceremonies and Worfhip of the Deity, and 
which are not prefcribed by any pofitive Divine Law. Se- 
cular are thofe that relate to Property, £S?c. commonly 
call'd by the name Civil. 

Further, Civil Laws confidered with regard to the two 
Offices of the Legiflator, viz. to judge, and to compel, 
may be divided into two Branches ; the one Diftributive, 
the other Vindicative and Pcenary. Distributive is that 
Branch by which every Man has his Right ; or that which 
conftitutes the Rules and Meafures of Things, whereby 
we know what belongs to us, and what to others, fo as we 
may not difturb or interrupt others in the Enjoyment of 
their own, nor be interrupted by them, and what each 
Man may lawfully do or not do. Vindicative is that 
Branch bv which the Puni/hments to be inflicted on thofe 
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who violate the Laws are determined. The Dlftributive 
and Vindicative are not two Species of Laws, but two 
Parts of the fame Law. For if a Law fay no more than 
Whatever you catch in your Net in the Seajhall be yours, 'tis in 
vain j for tho another take from you what you have 
caught, 'tis {till yours j in regard in the State of Na- 
ture, where all things are common, yours and another's 
are the fame thing. So that what the Lew defines to be 
yours, was yours before that Law, and will be yours after 
it, tho poffefs'd by another. A Law therefore is but an 
empty Sound, unlels it determine the thing to be yours in 
fuch a fenfe, as to forbid every body elfe from difturbing 
you in the poffeffion of it. But fuch Prohibition will be 
vain, unlefs there be a Penalty annex'd to it. A Law 
therefore muft contain both thofe Parts, that which pro- 
hibits, and that which punifh.es. The firft whereof, which 
is call'd Distributive, is prohibitory, and fpcaks to all. 
The latter, call'd Vindicative or Fcenary, is Mandatory, 
and fpeaks only to the public Officers. Whence it fol- 
lows, that to all Civil Laws there is annex'd a Penalty, 
either implicitly or explicitly : and where that Funifti- 
ment is not afcertain'd, cither by Writing or by Example, 
'tis fuppofed to be Arbitrary, and to depend on the Plea- 
fure of the Legislator j for that is no Law, which may be 
violated immune. 

Moreover, Civil Laws confidered with regard to the 
different Manners of promulging them are of two kinds j 
Script* and Non-Scripts, thofe written, and thofe not writ- 
ten. By written, 1 mean thufe which require either the 
Voice or fome other Sign of the Legislator's Will to be- 
come Laws. Thofe unwritten, are fuch as need no other 
Promulgation befides the Voice of Nature, or Natural 
Reafon j of which kind are all Natural Laws. Hence it 
appears, that tho the Natural Laws be defcribed in the 
Writings of Philofophers, they are not therefore to be 
call'd, Written Laws. Nor are the Writings of Lawyers 
Laws, for want of the Supreme Authority : nor the Re- 
ffonfa Frudentum, or Opinions of Judges Laws, excepting 
fo far as they are allow'd by the Supreme Power to pafs 
into Ufe j and then they are call'd Leges feriptte, written 
Laws j not becaufe of their Ufe, but becaufe of the Will 
of the Supreme Power, which is argued from their pafling 
into Ufe. 

The firft Principle, or Law of Nature, according to 
Hobbes, is Self-prefervation. Thomaffus will have it to be 
our own Happinefs, which falls in at laft with the Senti- 
ment of Hobbes. Pttjfettdorf maintains it to be Sociality. 
Valentine Albert!, the Belief that we are the Image of 
God. Henry and Samuel Cocceius, the Will of God. Gro- 
tius, Right Reafon. Velthenius, the intrinfic Decency or 
Turpitude of Actions. Strimejius and Janus, that we are 
to love God, Ourfelves, and our Neighbour. M. Regis 
fays, that the Laws of Nature are the Dictates of Right 
Reafon, which teach every Man how he is to ufe his na- 
tural Right 5 and the Laws of Nations, the Dictates in 
like manner of Right Reafon, which teach every State 
how to aft and behave themfelves towards others. 

Law is alfo ufed for the feveral Policies of States and 
People, or the Maxims and Rules they have agreed upon 
or receiv'd from their Magiftrates, to live in Peace and 
mutual Society. The Laws of the Twelve Tables were 
the antient Laws of the Romans, for which the Decemviri 
were fent into Greece, and which ferv'd them for the 
Ground-work of all their Jurifprudence. The celebrated 
Laws of the more modern Days are thofe of the Ajigli, 
Vermes, or Thuringi, of the Boil or Bavarians, thofe of the 
Burgundi, of the Rymarii, Germans, Danes, and Norwe- 
gians, of the Franks, the Frifons, the Lombards, the Gothic 
Laws, the Martiane or Mercian Law ; the Laws of the 
Saxons, Scots, Sicilians, Vijigoths, the Laws of Oleron, the 
Molmutin Law, the Salic Law, the Law Gombette. See 
Salic, Sumptuary, cVc. 

Among the firft Romans, the word Law properly digni- 
fied an Ordonnance of the People made at the Requeft of 
a Magiftrate, particularly a Conful. Thefe Ordonnances 
differ'd from the Plebifcita and Senatus-Confulta, and even 
from other Ordonnances made at the Requeft of any 
other Magiftrate befides a Conful, tho thofe too bore the 
name of Law. Thus tho Aqmlius and Falcidhis were only 
Tribunes when they made their Requefl, yet we ftill fay 
the Aquilian Law, the Falcidian Law. The Laws of the 
Romans are diftinguifhed, i/?, By the Name of him at 
whofe Requeft they were pafs'd ; as the Cornelian Law, 
the Julian Law, &c. zdly, By the Matter or Subject of 
the Law ; and hence came the Terms Teflamentary Laws, 
Judiciary Laws, Agrarian Laws, &c. idly, Sometimes by 
the Crimes againft which they were made j for inftance, 
the Laws touching Poifonings, Parricides, &c. the Laws 
of Concuffion, Peculate, ££c. The Codex and Authentic* 
are the Laws and Conftitution of the Roman Emperors : 
The Digeji a Compilation made by the Emperor 3*/K- 
nian\ Order of the feveral Opinions and Judgments of 



the moil Learned in the Roman Law ; to which he gave 
the Sanction of Laws, as appears by the Epiftle prerix'd 
to the Work : And 'tis this that confitures the Roman 
Law, 

Theiex TaUonis, or Law of Like for Like, is the moft 
antient and equitable Law in the World. It was obferv'd 
by the Hebrews. 

The Law of England confifts of three Parts, r. The 
Common Law, which is the moft antient and general 
Law of the Realm. 2. Statutes, or Acts of Parliament. 
3. Particular Cuftoms. The Common Laws of England 
are derived from the Englift, Saxons, and Danes, and were 
antiently divided into three Parts, viz. the Mercian Laws % 
the Weft-Saxon Laws, and the Damjb Laws. Thofe call'd 
Mercian were compofed by Mania Queen of the Britons, 
from whom there was a Province call'd Frov'mcia Mercio- 
rum. Many Laws were published by Ethelred King of 
Kent, by King Ina and Offa: But Alfred, who fubdued 
the whole Kingdom, having revifed all the Laws of his 
Predeceffors, retain'd thofe which he thought proper, 
and aboliih'd the reft ; whence he was call'd Anglicarum 
Legum Conditor, and thefe Laws were call'd Wejifenelagan. 
But the Kingdom being afterwards fubdued by the Danes, 
they introduced another Law call'd Danalag, by which 
their People were governed : And they being afterwards 
deflroy'd, Edward the Confe.ffbr out of the former Laws 
compofed that which we now call the Common Law j {of 
which reafon he is call'd by our Hiftorians, Anglicarum 
Legum Rejiittttor. Thefe Laws were only general Cuiloms 
obferved thro the Nation, and for that reafon were call'd 
Common : And perhaps alfo becaufe Leges omnibus in com- 
mune reddidit, to be obferv'd by all with fuch Amendments 
as were made by his Father. William the Conqueror did not 
enacl many new Laws, butconfirm'd the old 5 viz. St. Ed- 
ward's Laws, and abrogated none that any way concern 'd 
Compositions or Mulcts of Delinquents. 

The Common Law is alfo call'd Lex non fcripta, (not 
but that we have moft of 'em written in the old Norman 
DialecYj but becaufe it cannot be made by Charter or 
Parliament 5 for thofe are always Matters of Record, 
whereas Cuftoms are only Matters of Fact, and are no 
where but in the Memory of the People, and of all Laws 
muft be the beft for the Englifi ; for the Written Laws 
made by King and Parliament, are impofed upon the 
Subjects before any Probation or Trial whether they are 
beneficial to the Nation, or agreeable to the Nature of 
the People, except where they are firft made temporary, 
and for their experiene'd Ufefulnefs afterwards made per- 
petual j but Cuftoms bind not till they have been tried 
and approved Time out of Mind. 

Befides the Common Law of England in general, there 
are in feveral Parts of it certain Cuftoms and Common 
Ufages, which have the force of Common Lazv among 
thofe People to whofe Property they belongs as Borough- 
EngHJh, a Cuftom fo call'd as not being in ufe out of Eng- 
land, where the youngeft Son, or for want of Sons the 
youngeft Brother, is to inherit, the eldeft being fuppofed 
to have learnt the Father's Trade, and the youngeft the 
leaft able to ftiift for himfelf. See Gavelkind. 

Where the Common Law is iilent, there we have Sta- 
tute Laws made by the feveral Kings of England, with the 
Advice and Confent of both Houfes of Parliament. 

Befides thefe, we make ufe of the Civil and Canon 
Laws in Ecclefiaftical Courts. See Civil and Canon. We 
have alfo Military or Martial Law, in ufe amon<* the 
Soldiery in time of War 5 and Forefi Law, for the Regu- 
lation of Forefts. See Military, Forefts, &c. 

Law has alfo a fpecial Signification, wherein it is taken 
for that which is lawful with us, and not clfewhere , as 
Tenant by the Courtefy of England. Thus we alfo fay, to 
wage Law (vadiare Legem) and to make or do Law (facere 
Legem.) When an Action of Debt is brought again!! one 
upon fome fecret Agreement or Contract, the Defendant 
may wage his Law if he pleafes j that is, fwear, and cer- 
tain Perfons with him, that he owes the Plaintiff nothing ; 
But this is only allow'd in cafe of the Plaintiff's want of 
Evidence, and when he cannot prove his Surmife bv anv 
Deed or open A6t. When one wages his Lazv, he' /hall 
bring with him fo many of his Neighbour-; as the Court 
ihall affign (Sir Ed. Coke fays, eleven) to fwear with him 
that they believe in their Confciences he hath fworn truly 5 
and thefe in the Civil Law are call'd Compurgators. The 
Offer to make Oath is call'd the Wager of Law, and when 
it is accomplifh'd, it is call'd the making or doing of 
Law. This Cuftom is faid to have obtained, formerly, 
among the Egyptians. 

The Word Lazv is alfo ufed figuratively, in fpeaking of 
the Rules or Order according to which any thing is per- 
form'd. Thus we fay, the Laws of Motion, the Laws of 
Mechanics, the Laws of Fluids, the Laws of a Game, &c. 
See Motion, &c. 
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LAW OF ARMS, is that which gives Precepts how 
rightly to proclaim War, to make and obferve Leagues, 
to attack the Enemy, and to punifh Offenders in the 
Camp. 

LA WING OF DOGS, a Term ufed in our Law- 
Writers. Thus Mafliffs mutt be La-wed every three Years ; 
Crompton Juris, fol. 163. that is, three Claws of the Fore- 
Foot fliall be cut off by the Skin, or the Ball of the Fore- 
Foot cut out. 

The Word Law is derived from the Saxon, Lag or Laugh. 

LAWLESS COURT. OnKings-hillacRocbford in Effex 
every Wednefday Morning next after Michaelmas-Dmy, at 
Cock-Crowing, is held a Court vulgarly call'd the Lawlefs 
Court. They whifper, and have no Candle, nor any Pen 
and Ink but a Coal ; and he that owes Suit or Service 
there, forfeits double his Rent every hour he is miffing. 
This Court is call'd Lawlefs, becaufe held at an unlawful 
Hour, or quia diHa fine lege. It is mention'd by Camhden, 
who fays this fervile Attendance was impofed on the Te- 
nants for confpiring at the like unfeafonable Time to raife 
a Commotion. 

LAWLESS MAN, Exlex. See Outlaw. 

LAW OF MARQUE, from the German Word March, 
a Bound or Limit, is a Law fo call'd, by which thofe who 
are driven to make ufe of it, take the Goods or Shipping 
of the Party that has done 'em wrong, and of whom they 
cannot get ordinary Juftice whenever they can take them 
within their own Bounds or PrecinSs. See Reprifals. 

LAW MERCHANT, is become a Part of the Laws 
of the Kingdom ; it confifls in this, that if there be two 
joint Merchants of Wares, and one of 'cm dies, his Exe- 
cutor fhall have the Moiety : which is not fo in the Cafe 
of others, not Merchants. 

LAW OF THE STAPLE, the fame with Law Mer- 
chant. 

LAWS OF MOLMUTIUS. SceMolmutianLaws. 

LAWS OF MOTION, or of Nature (taken in a phy- 
lical Senfe.) See Motion. 

LAWS OF OLERON. SceOleron. 

LAW SPIRITUAL, is the Ecclefiaflical or Canon Law 
allow'd by the Laws of the Realm 5 fo far as it is not a- 
gainft the Common Law, nor againft the Statutes and Cuf- 
toms of the Kingdom. And regularly, according to fuch 
Ecclefiaflical Laws, the Ordinary and other Ecclefiaflical 
Judges do proceed in Cafes within their Cognizance. See 
Canon.' 

LAXATIVE, in Medicine, is ufed to fignify a loofe 
State or Difpofition of the Body, fo as to go frequently 
to ftool. Hence laxative Medicines are fuch as promote 
that Difpofition, which they do by fome fmooth foftening 
Quality, taking away the Tenfity of the Fibres, and fa- 
cilitating the Paffage of the Contents of the inteftinal 
Tube thro it j for which Reafon all oily Subftances come 
under this Clafs. See Purgatives. 

LAY, an old French Word, fignifying Moan, or Com- 
plaint. Lay is alfo the Name of a kind of antient Poe- 
try, confifting of very Ihort Verfes. There were two 
forts of Lays, the great and the little ; the great Lay was 
a Poem, confifting of twelve Couplets of Vetfes of diffe- 
rent Meafures ; the little Lay was a Poem confifting of 
fixteen or twenty Verfes, divided into four Couplets. 
Thefe Lays were the Lyric Poetry of the old French Poets, 
who were imitated by fome among the Englifi. They 
were principally ufed on melancholy Subjects, and are 
faid to have been formed on the Model of the Trochaic 
Verfes of the Greek and Latin Tragedies. Father Mor- 
gues givesus an extraordinary Inflance of one of thefe an- 
tient Lays in his Treatife of French Poetry : 
Sitr VAppui du Monde 
Que faut il tp y im funds 
V'EJfoir ; 
Cette Mer profonde, 
En Debris feconde 
Fait voir 

Calme an Matin, VOndt 
Et VOrage y gronde 
Le Soir. 

LAY THE LAND, a Sea-Phrafe, ufed for failing out of 
fight of Land, in which Cafe, they fay, they have laid the 
Land-, and if another Point of Land exclude the fight of the 
former, they fay, They havefiut thefirft Land in. Lay-Land 
in Husbandry is alfo Fallow Ground which lies untilled. 

LAY-BROTHER, among the Romanifts, is a pious 
but illiterate Perfon, who devotes himfelf, in fome Con- 
vent, to the Service of the Religious. He wears a Habit 
different from theirs, nor ever enters into the Choir or 
the Chapter. He is not in any Orders, nor does he make 
any Vow, excepting of Conflancy and Obedience. A 
Lay-Brother is alfo ufed for an illiterate Religious, who 
takes care of fome of the temporal Concerns of the Con- 
vent, as the Kitchin, the Gate, ESfc, There are alfo Lay- 



Brothers, who make the three Vows of Religion. In the 
Nunnetics are alfo Lay-Sijters, who never enter the 
Choir, fgc. and who are only retained for the Service of 
the Convent. The Inftitution of Lay-Brothers began in 
the eleventh Century. The Perfons on whom this Title 
was conferred, were fuch as were too ignorant to become 
Clerks, and who therefore applied themfelvcs wholly to 
bodily Work. It feems to have taken its Rife from hence, 
that the Laity in thofe Days had not, for the generality, 
the leaft Tinflute of Learning ; whence alfo thofe came 
to be called Clerks, by way of Diftinffion, who had flu- 
died a little, and were able to read. The word comes 
from the Latin Laicus, of the Greek AaSt, People. 

LAYERS, ate the low Branches of Trees or Shrubs, 
which are covered with good Mould when you would 
raife their Kind from them, leaving out their' Ends till 
they are rooted ; when they are to be cut off. 

LAYMAN, a Perfon not engaged in any Order of Ec- 
clefiaflicks. 

Layman, among Painters, is a Statue of Wood, whofe 
Joints are fo made that it may be put into any Foliure. 
its chief Ufe is for the cafting and adjufling of Dra- 
peries for the clothing of Figures. 

LAZARETTO, or LAZAR-HOUSE, a publick 
Building inform of an Hofpital, for the Reception of 
poor Sick. In fome Countries it is appointed for Perfons 
coming from Places fufpected of the Plague to quarantain 
in. This is ufually a large Building, at a diftance from 
any City, whofe Apartments fland at a diftance from 
each other, &c. where Ships are unladen, and their E- 
quipage is laid up for forty Days, more or lefs, according 
to the Time and Place of Departure. 

St. LAZARUS, the Name of a military Order in- 
ftituted at Jerufalem by the Chriflians of the Weft , when 

they became Matters of the Holy Land. They received 

Pilgrims under their Care, guarded them on the Roads, 
and defended them frpm the Infults of the Mahometans. 
Some fay it was inftituted in 1 119. Pope Alexander IV. 
confirmed it by aBullin 1255, giving it the Rule of St. 
Auguftine, The Knights of this Order being driven out 
of the Holy Land, part of them retired into France, and 
were eftabliflied there under Louis the Hid, who be- 
llowed on them the Country of Boigny near Orleans. In- 
nocent VIII. fuppreffed the Order of St. Lazarus in Italy 
in 14.90, or rather united it to that of Maltha. Leo X. re- 
eftabliflieditin Italy in the beginning of the iSth Centu- 
ry. In 1572, Gregory XIII. united it in Savoy to that of 
St. Maurice, jufl inftituted by Duke Emanuel Fhililert. In 
France this Order was united to that of N. D. of Mount 
Carmel in io~o8, and had fome new Advantages conferred 
on it by the late King Louis XIV. The Knights of St. La- 
zarus ate allowed to marry, and yet have Penfions upon 
Benefices. 

Fathers of St. Lazarus, or Lazarites, a Name given to 
certain Regular Clerks of a Congregation inflituted in 
France in the 17th Century by M. Vincent. They take 
their Name from a Houfe in the Fauxboarg of Paris. They 
have a Seminary in Paris, called The Seminary des Bans En- 
fants. The Vows they make are fimple, and on occafioa 
may be difpenfed withal. 

LEAD, a coarfe, heavy, impure Metal, of all others 
the fofteft and mofl fufible, when purified ; called by 
the Chymifls Saturn. Thofe who have made an Analyfis 
of it, find it contains a little Mercury, fome Sulphur, and 
a great deal of bituminous Earth. Lead is found in va- 
rious Countries, but abounds particularly in England. 'Tis 
found, too, in feveral kinds of Soils and Stones, fome 
whereof, befides, contain Gold, fome Silver, others Tin, 
ES?c. 'Tis melted on a Furnace provided for the purpofe, 
with a flrong Coal-Fire upon it 5 as it melts, it runs thro' 
a Canal on one Side of it, leaving the Earth, Stone, and 
Scoria, with the A/hes of the Coals. 'Tis purified by 
skimming it e'er cold, and throwing Suet and other fat 
Bodies into it. Some very able Natutalifts obferve, that 
the Weight of Lead increafes, either in the open Air, or 
under Ground. Mr. Boyle obferves this particularly of 
the Lead of Churches, which, he fays, frequently grows 
both in Bulk and Weight, fo as to become too ponderous 
for the Timber that before fuftained it 5 which fome ac- 
count for from the Impurity, Heterogeneity, and loofe 
Texture of its Parts, by means whereof the Particles of the 
Air getting Admiffion within its Potes, are attracted, and 
eafily affimilated to it. But others, who rely wholly on 
Experience, abfolutely*deny the Effect, as alfo that it is 
reproduced in Mines before exhaufled, by letting them 
lie long open to the Air, which others affert. ienrfisfound 
of a lighter or deeper Colour, according us it is more or 
lefs purified, tho' fome make a difference in the Colour 
of the Ore, always efteeming that mofl which is the whitcfl. 
Lead is a Metal of much Ufe i it eafily melts, and 
mixes with Gold, Silver, and Copper, and communi- 
cates, as they talk, its Humidity to them j but not be- 
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fag able to endure the Violence of the Fire which they 
undergo, it retires, and carries with it all that was hete- 
rogeneous in them ; fo as neither Gold nor Silver are re- 
fined without Lead. To which it may be added, that the 
coarier kind ofprecious Stones, boiled in Lead, are there- 
by rendered much more brillant. 

Lead is much ufed in Building, particularly for Cover- 
ing, Gutters, Pipes, and Glafs. Lead is either caft into 
Sheets in a Mold, or milled ; which laft is found by much 
the leait ferviceable, not only on account of its Thin- 
ners, but alfo becaufe 'tis fo exceedingly ftrctched in 
milling; that when it comes to lie in the hot Sun, it 
fhrinks and cracks, and confequently will not keep out 
the Water. The Lead ufed by Glaziers is firft call into 
ilender Rods, twelve or fourteen Inches long, called 
Canes ; which being afterwards drawn thro' their Vice, 
comes to have a Groove on either Side for the Panes of 
Glafs i and this they call Turned Lead. 

The Method of paling or foldering Lead for fitting 
on of Imbofs'd Figures, &c. is by placing the Part where- 
on the Figure is to be paled, horizontal, and ftrewing on it 
fome pulverized Rofin ; under this place fome Coals, till 
fuch time as the Rofin becomes reddifh, and rifes in 
Pimples; then apply the Figure, and rub fome foft Sod- 
der in torhe joining ; when this is done, the Figure will 
be paled on, and as firm as if it had been caft on it. 

Borricbws-o&etts, that Lead reverberated into Minium, 
melted into Glafs, reduced into Cerufs, and burnt into 
Litharge, immediately refumes its original Figure, upon 
the dexterous Application of a lixivia! Salt. The An- 
tients, according to Schindlerus, ufed to compofc Books of 
Plates of Leaves of Lead. 

For the Manufacture of Lead, fee Jflutn bery. 

There are various Preparations of Lead t ferving for 
various Purpofes : 

Lead-Dvji , a Preparation ufed by the Potters, made by 
throwing Charcoal-Duft in melted Lead, and ftirring them 
a long time together ; to feparate the Coal again, they 
only wafh it in Water, and dry it afrefh. Its TJfe is to 
give a Varni/h and Glois to their Works. 

Burnt-Lead is a Chymical Preparation ufed in Medi- 
cine, made of Plates of Lead melted in a Pot with Sul- 
phur, and reduced into a brown Powder. 

V/hite Lead, ufed by Painters, is only thin Plates of 
iea^diflolved by Fumes of boiling Vinegar. SceCerufs. 

Mafficots of feveral Colours, and the Sandix, are alfo 
Pre parations of Lead. See Najfcot and Sandix. 

Litharge of Gold or Silver/ is only the Lead ufed in 
purifying Copper. Sec Litharge. 

Red Lead, a Preparation of Mineral Lead calcined, ufed 
by Painters, Potters, and Phyficians. See Minitnjh 

By help of Chymiitry there are alfo drawn from Lead, 
Salts, Balfams, Oils, Vinegar, a Magiftery, £?c. dif- 
guifed under the Name of Saturn, to amufe the Ignorant. 

Salt or Sumr of Lead, or Saccharum Satumi, is an effen- 
tialSaltof Vinegar, incorporated with the proper Sub- 
flanceof Lead, diffolved in the Spirit of Vinegar. Balm 
of Lead, or Saturn, is an Oil drawn from the Salt of Lead 
by Difti Hation, after having diffolved it in Spirit of Tur- 
pentine. Magiftery of Lead is the Calx of Lead purified 
and fubtilized, which is made of Lead diffolved in Aqua 
fortis, pouring a filtrated Salt- water into it ; whence re- 
fults a Magiftery extremely white, which, when foftened 
by feveral Lotions, is mixed with Pomatums for the Face 
and Complexion. 

Black Lead, a kind of Mineral Stone, of a black Co- 
lour, but filvered, and ihining, found in Lead Mines, and 
appearing to be nothing elfe but Lead not yet arrived 
at Maturity; much ufed for Pencils or Crayons for de- 
figning. "Pis melted like the common Lead. 

Mr. Glanvil obferves, that the Smoke of the Lead- 
Works in Somerfetjhite is a prodigious Annoyance, and fub- 
jects both the Workmen, and fheCattel that graze about 
them, to a mortal Difeafe. The Trees that grow near 
them have their Tops burnt, and their Leaves and Out- 
fides difcoloured and fcorched. 

When the Lead-Ore is dug out, they beat it fmall, then 
wafh it clean in a running Stream, and fitt it in Iron Rud- 
ders. Their Hearth or Furnace is made of Clay or Fire- 
ftone ; this they fet in the Ground, and on it build their 
Fire, which they light with Charcoal, continuing it with 
young Oaken Gads, blown with Bellows, by Mens treading 
on them. After the Fire is lighted, and the Fire-Place 
.hot, they throw their Ze.i^-Ore on the Wood, which melts 
down into the Furnace, and then with an Iron Ladle they 
take it out, and upon Sand caft it into what Form they 
pleafe. 

The Mine-Men fometimes find the Vein run up into 
the Roots of Trees, and yet don't obferve any Difference 
between thofe and other Trees. When the Mine is near 
the Surface, the Grafs is fometimes found yellow. They 
make no account of the Virgula Divinatoria ; yet fay, that 



whena Mlncisopen, they may guefs by it how far the 
Vein will lead. The Ore runs fomerimCi in a Vein, fome- 
times difperfed in Banks ; it lies many times between 
Rocks ; fome of it is harder, others milder ; fometimes 
they have branched Ore in the Spar ; about the Ore is 
Spar and Chalk, and another Subftance, which they call 
Crootes. 

LEAF, LEAVES, part of a Plant, ordinarily very thin 
and flat, gruwing in the Spring, and falling off in Au- 
tumn. There are fome Plants without Leaves, as Truffles 
and Mufhrooms. As to the Structure of Leaves, Dr^Grew 
obferves, that their Fibres never ftand on the Stalk in an 
even Line, but always in an angular or circular Pofture, 
and their vafcular Fibres or Threads are 3, 5, or 7. The 
Reafonof which Pofition is for their more erect Growth 
and greater Strength of the Leaf. Another Obferva- 
ble in the Fibres of Leaves, is their orderly Pofition, fo 
as to take in an eighth part of a Circle, as in Mallows ; in 
fome a tenth, but in moft a twelfth. The fame Author 
obferves fix feveral Parts intended by Nature for the Pre- 
fervation of Gems ; vim. Leaves, Sunfoils, Interfoils, Stalks 
of Leaves, Hoods, and Mantlings that cover them. The 
Skin or Coat of the Leaves is no more than that of the 
Branches extended, as Gold, by beating, is reduced in- 
to Leaves. In the Gem they are folded, fometimes in 
two, and fometimesin feveral Plaits, fomewhat after the 
manner of a Fan. If the Leaves be too thick to plait 
commodioufiy in two, and to be ranged againft each o- 
ther ; or if they be in too fmall a Number, and their 
Fibres too delicate, inftead of being plaited, they are 
rolled up, and form either a fingle Roll, as the Leaves of 
the Mountain Cowflip, which are thick ; or two Rolls, 
which begin at each Extremity of the Leaf, and meet in 
the middle. There are fome Plants whofe Leaves form 
three Rolls, as Fern ; feveral Leaves are covered with 
Hair of feveral Figures, thofe of Lavender and Olive- 
Tree have Hair refembling Stars. 

Botanifts confider the Leaves of Plants, with regard to 
their Structure, to their Surface, Figure, Confiftence, 
their Edges, Situation, and Size. With regard to their 
Structure, Leaves are either fingle, as thofe of the Apple- 
Tree, Pear-Tree, &c. or double, as thofe of Angelico r 
Parfley, l£c. With regard to their Surface, Leaves are 
either flat, as the Nummularia, Afarum, Organy, An- 
drofa:mum, BrioniaCanadenfis, &c. or hollow, as thofe of 
the Onion and Afphodel ; or in Bunches, as feveral kinds 
of Kali, Salicot, and Houfe-Leeks. With regard to 
their Confiftence, Leaves are either thin and fine, as thofe 
of St.^o/jfc's-Wort, and Dog's Grafsj or thick and grofs, 
as thofe of Porculata ; or Piefhy, as thofe of feveral kinds 
of Houfe-Leeks ; or woolly, as thofe of the Wooll- Blade. 
With regard to their Edges, Leaves are either cut flight- 
ly, as fome Species of Geum, and Cannabis Lutea; or 
deep, as Trefoil, &c. With regard to their Situation, 
Leaves are either alternate, that is, ranged alternately, as 
thePhylica ; or oppofite to each other, as the Phyllyrea, 
and fome Species of the Rubia. With regard to their 
Size, Leaves are either very big, as thofe of the Coloca- 
fia and Sphondylium 5 or moderate, as thofe of Bif- 
tort, the Fig-Tree ; or fmall, as thofe of the Apple- 
Tree, Pear-Tree, Peach-Tree ; or very fmall, as thofe 
of Mille-Pertuis, or St. jfo&B's-Wort. 

Leaf, or Leaves, is alfo ufed to exprefs the moft fen- 
fible and agreeable Parts of Flowers. 'Tis true, all 
Flowers have not Leaves, and 'tis fometimes difficult to 
determine which is to be called the Leaves, and which 
the Calix of the fame Flower. To prevent the confound- 
ing of the Leaves of the Flower with thofe of the reft of 
the Plant, the former are called Tetala, from a Greek 
Word which the Botanifts have adopted into their Latin 
Defcriptions, when they fpeak of the Leaves of Flowers. 
The Leaves of Plants they call Folia, and thofe of the 
Flowers Tetala. See Petalum. 

Leaves in ArchixeBure, an Ornament in the Corinthian 
Capital, and thence borrowed into the Compofite ; con- 
fining in the Reprefentation of a double Row of Leaves 
covering the Vafe, Tympanum, or Neck of the Column. 
Thefe Leaves are ufually made in imitation ot thofe of the 
Acanthus, fometimes of thofe of Olive, and fometimes 
of Laurel. The Leaves are divided, each making three 
Ranges of leffer, and are bent, a-top, one third of their 
Height. StQCaphal, Acanthus, &C. 

LEAGUE, an Extent of Ground, confidered length- 
wife, fervingro meafure the Diftances of one Place from 
another,and containing more orlefs Geometrical Paces,ac- 
cording to the different Lfagcs and Cuftoms of Countries. 

A Sea League is 3000 Geometrical Paces, or three Eng- 
Itfk Miles ; thelarge Leagues of Trance, are ufually 3coo,and 
in fome Places 3500 Paces ; the mean or common League is 
2400 Paces, and the little League 2000. Chorier obferves, 
that the antient Gaulife Leagues were but 1500 Paces. 
The Spatu/1- Leagues are larger than the French, 1 7 Spanifi 
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Leagues make sl Degree or 20 French Leagues, or 69 5- Eng 
lip Stature Miles. The Leagues of Germany and Holland 
contain four Geographical Miles each. The Ferjian 
Leagues are nearly the fame with the Sfanip, that is, they 
are equivalent to four Italian Miles 5 which comes pretty 
near to what Herodotus mentions of the Farafanga, an 
anticnt Mcafure among the Perjians, containing thirty Sta- 
dia, eight whereof, according to Strabo, make a Mile. 
The Perjians ma.rk their ^Leagues by Trees, as the antient 
Romans did by Stones, Lapides ■-, for which reafon they 
call them Agag, a Turfafi Word fignifying Tree. In Ja- 
fan the League con&Rs of 1 800 Fathoms. Thefe are all 
diftinguifhed by little Hillocks, railed on purpofe by 
the Road-fide. See the Leagues of moft Countries, reduced 
to the Roman Foot, under the word Mile. 

The word comes from Leuca, or Lettga, an antient 
Gaulip Word, as Menage has proved from Jjidore, St. 3e- 
rom, Am. Mirceffimts, &c. Some derive the word Leaca 
froniMt/Jttf white, in regard the Gauls, in imitation of the 
Romans, marked the Spaces and Diftances of their Roads 
by white Stones. 

LEAGUE, an Union or Confederacy between Princes 
and States for their mutual Aid, either in attacking fome 
common Enemy, or in defending themfelves. There 
have been feveral holy Leagues entered into by theChri- 
fiians againft the Saracens and Infidels, fome times alfo 
called Crufado's. The League is ufed by way of Eminence 
for that famous one on foot in France, from the Year 1575, 
to 1595. Its Intent was toprevent the SuccefTton of Hen- 
ry IV. whowasof the Reformed Religion, to theCrown, 
and it ended with his Abjuration of that Faith. The 
Leaguers, or Confederates, were of three kinds : The zea- 
lous Leaguers aimed at the utter Deflrucrion, not only of 
the Hugoyiots, but alfo of the Miniflry. The Spamjb 
Leaguers had principally in view the transferring the 
Crown of France to the King of Spain, or the Infanta his 
Daughter. The moderate Leaguers aimed only at the Ex- 
tirpationof Calvinifm, without any Alteration of theGo- 
vernment. The "Word comes from liga, which, in the 
corrupt Latin, was ufed for Confederation, Qu<i quis cum 
alio ligatur. 

LEAKAGE, is aLeaking or Leak in a Veffel, through 
which the Liquor runs out : Alfo an Allowance made to 
a Merchant in Liquid Goods of iz I. per cent. AlfoanAl- 
lowanceof Brewers of a in 22 Barrels of Ale, and 3 in 
13 Barrels of Beer. 

LEAP-YEAR, or BifTextilc, is every fourth Year, 
fo called from its leaping a Day more that Year than in 
a Common Year j for in the Common Year any fixed 
Day of the Month changeth fuccefltvely the Day of the 
"Week, but in the Leap-Tear it skips or leaps over one Day. 
The Common Year hath 36" 5 Days in it, but the Leap- 
Tear %66 Days, and then February hath 29 Days, which, 
in the Common Year hath but 28. To find the Leap- 
Year, this is the Rule 5 

Divide by 4, what's left fjall be, 
For Leap-Yearo, for faji 1, %, or 3. 

For Example,' what is the Year 1720, a. Leap-Tear, or 
Common Year 

4)1720(430 
There is Remainder, fo that it is Leap-Tear. 

LEASE, in Law, fignifies a Demife, or letting of 
Lands, Tenements, Right of Common, Rent, or any 
Hereditament unto another, for Term of Years, or for 
Life, for a Rent referved, and is either written, called 
alfo Indenture, Deed Foil, or Leafe in writing ; or by word 
of Mouth, called Leafe Parol. The Party that letteth 
this Leafe is called the Leffor, and the Party to whom it 
it is lett the Lejjee. A Leafe hath in it fix Points 5 
(1.) Words fufficient to import a Demife. (2.) A LefTee 
named. (3.) A Commencement from a Day certain. 
(4.) A Term of Years. (5.J A Determination. (iS.) A 
Refervation of Rent. 

LEASH is a Term ufed in the Game for three Crea- 
tures of any Kind, as a Leafs of Greyhounds, as a Brace 
expreffeth two. 

LEAVEN, any thing that will make a Bodyfwell by 
means of the moll fubtile and penetrating of its Parts 5 
which being agitated and divided, divide and agitate the 
more grofs, as we may obferve in Pafte, in feveral Li- 
quors, &c. The word comes from levanum, a levando, be- 
caufe Leaven makes the Pair, &c. rife. See Ferment. 

LEAVER. See Lever. 

LECTICARIUS, an Officer in thcGreek Church, whofe 
Bufinefs it was to bear off the Bodies of thofe who died, 
and to bury them. The chief of the LeBicarii was the 
Deacon. The Romans had two Kinds of Left tear it different 
from thofe of the Greeks, and who anfwered nearly to the 
Office of our Chairmen. 

LECTISTERNIUM, a religious Ceremony among the 
anticnt Romans 5 it confifted in a Feilival prepared, and 
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folemnly given in the Temple. And becaufe, according" 
to the Cuitom of thofe Times, they placed Beds a-round 
the Tables, and fet the Statues of the Gods on thofe 
Beds, in the fame manner as Men fate at Meals: They 
call'd this Practice LeBiftermum, from LeBus, Bed, and 
Jiernete ofjterno to fpread, prepare. In this Ceremony 
the Epulones (mentioned under that Head) prefided. Ca- 
faubon has obferved from a PafTage in the Scholiaft of Pin- 
dar, that the Greeks had alfo the LeB'ijierniwn in Ufe. 
L'rcy obferves that the firft LeBifermum feen in Rome, 
was that which held for eight Days fucceffively, in honour 
of Apollo, Latona, Diana, Hercules, Mercury, and Ueptune, 
on occafion of a contagious Difeafe that kill'd all their 
Cattle, in the Year of Rome 354, tho Valerius Maximiis 
mentions one before that. 

LEE, a Term variouily ufed at Sea, but its general 
Ufe is to fignify the Part oppofite to the Wind : Thus the 
Zee-Jhore is that on which the Wind blows, and therefore 
to be under the Lee of the Shore, is to be clofe under the 
Weather-Jhore, or under Wind- When they fay A -Lee 
the Helm, they mean, put the Helm to the Lee-ward 
Side of the Ship They fay alfo, take care of the Lee- 
latch, which is a Word of Command to the Man at the 
Helm, to take care that the Ship do not go to the Lee- 
ward of her Courfe? wherefore they call a Lee-ward Ship 
one that is not faft by a Wind, or which doth not fail fo 
near the Wind, nor make fo good way as /he mould. To 
lay a Ship by the Lee, or to come by the Lee, is to bring 
her fo, that all her Sails may lie flat againft her Mails and 
Shrouds, and that the Wind may come right upon her 
Broad-fide. The Lee-way of a Ship, is the Angle made 
by the Line on which the Ship fhould run, according to 
her Courfe, or the Point of the Compafs fleered upon, 
and the real Line of the Ship's Way ; for all Ships are 
apt to make fome Lee-toay, wherefore in calling up the 
Log-board, fomething rriuft always be allowed for Lee- 
way. The ordinary Rules are thefe: (1.) If the Ship 
be upon a Wind, you mud allow one Point for Lee-way. 
(2.) If the Wind blow hard, fo that you are forced to take 
in one Top-fail, allow two Points for Lee-vjay. (;.) If it 
blow fo hard, that both Top-fails mutt be taken in, and 
the Sea runs high, allow three Points for Lee-way. (4.) 
If her Fore-fail being furled, me try under a Main-fail or 
Mizzen, Ihe will make her way four Points before the 
Beam. (5.J If ihe try with a Main-fail only, file will 
make her way near three Points before the Beam. But 
(tf.) If under a Mizzen only, ihe will make her Way about 
two Points before the Beam. 

LEES, the grorfeft and thickeft Parts of Wine, Oil, 
and other Liquors j or the Sediment found at bottom of 
the Veffel. A kind of gravelly Sand is made with the 
Lees of Wine burnt and prepared, ufed by Dyers, £*?c. 
which ought to (land as a Caution to People troubled 
with the Stone, &c. The Word comes from the French 
Lie, and that either from Limus Mud, or from Lyeut one 
of the Surnames of Bacchus ; or, according to Du Cange, from 
Lia, a corrupt Latin Word fignifying the fame thing. The 
Vinegar-Makers make a great Trade of the Lees of Wine 
dried and made into Cakes, after having fqueez'd out 
the Remains of the Liquor in Preffes. 

LEET, an old Saxon Word for a Law-day 5 from the 
Saxon Lite little, quafi a little Court ; or from the Ger- 
man Laet, i. e. a Country Judge. The Court-Leer is a 
Court held by the Lord of a Mannor, tho' in reality 'tis 
the King's Court, in whofe Mannor foever it is held, in 
regard the Authority thereof belongs originally to the 
Crown, and is derived thence to other Perfons; It is a 
Court of Record, and inquires of all Offences under High- 
Treafon, tho it cannot punifh many, but mutt, certify 
them to the Juftices of Aflize. 

LEGACY in Law, any particular Thing given by a 
Laffc Will and Teftament 5 for if the whole Eftate be fo 
given, it is faid to be Hereditary, and he to whom it is 
fo given, is called Heres by the Civilians 5 though in com- 
mon Law, the Diftinftion is this, that he to whom all 
the Man's Lands and Hereditaments defcend by Right of 
Blood, is 'Hares Natus 5 the other to whom 'tis bequeathed 
is called Hares FaUus. In the Ecclefiafrical Senfe Legacy 
was formerly a Soul-Seat, a Bequeft to the Church, or 
accuftomed Mortuary: and this was to hold good, even 
tho' the Teflament it felf were declar'd null and invalid. 

LEGALIS HOMO, in Law 5 a Perfon who ftands 
reBus in Curia, not out-law'd, nor excommunicated, nor 
defamed 5 and in this Senfe are thofe Words fo often 
ufed, Probi & Legates Homines. Hence Legality is taken 
for the Condition of fuch a Man. 

LEGATE, a Prelate whom the Pope fendsas Embaffa- 
dor to any fovereign Prince. There are three Kinds of Le- 
gates, viz. Legates a latere. Legates de latere, and Legates by 
Office, or Legati Nati. Of thefe the mod confiderable are 
the Legates a latere 3 fuch are thofe whom the Pope com- 
miiTions to take his Place in Councils, fo called, in regard 
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the Pope never gives this Office to any but his grcatelt 
Favourites and Confidents, who are always at his Side, d 
latere : that is, to the Cardinals. He may confer Benefices 
without Mandate, legitimate Baftards to hold Offices, and 
has a Crols carried before him as the Enfign of his Autho- 
rity. The Legates de lalere, are thofe who are not Cardinals, 
but are yet intrufted with an Apoflolical Legation. Legates 



and Pronunciation. Alt we obferve on Medals, is fome- 
times a Mixture of Greek and Latin Letters, The Cha- 
racter was preferved in all its Beauty till the time of 
Gallian. From the time of Conjlantine, and tor the Space 
of 500 years, the Lathi Tongue alone was u!ed in the 
Legends of Medals, even in thole ltruck at Conjlantinople. 
Michael begun the firft, whofe Legend was in Greek, and 



by Office are thofe who have hot any particular Legation from his Time the Language, as well as the Characters, 

given them, but who by virtue of their Dignity and Place began to alter tor the worfe. 

.-.'.. ~ t-f.WAwuu LEGION, a kind of Regiment or Body of Forces, 

whereof the Roman Armies were compofed. The Num- 
ber of Soldiers and Officers whereof the Legion confided, 
was different at different Times : But 'tis impoflible to 
determine the precife Time and Manner of their Altera- 
tion. In the Time of Romulus each Legion contained 3000 
Foot, and a Hundted Equites, or Knights: Thefe were 
divided into three Bodies, which made as many Orders 
of Battel. Each Body confuted of ten Companies, or 
Manipules, ranged at fome dittance from each other, 
tho in the fame Front. Each Body had two General Of- 
ficers to command it, called Tribune/, and each Mani pule 
two Centurions. Under the Confuls the Legion confuted 
of 4000 Men, who made four Bodies, commanded by a 
Confulorone of his Lieutenants, and each Legion had its 
fhare of Cavalry, which was from two to three hundred 
Horfe. Afterwards, in the time of Uarius, thefe four 
Divifions of the Legion were united into one, and aug- 
mented, and Cohorts were appointed from five to fix hun- 
dred Men, each under the Command of a Tribune. Each 
Cohort confifted of three Companies or Manipules, each 
Manipule of two Centuries, and the Legion divided into 
ten Cohorts, who made as many diftinct Battalions dif- 

then, confifted 



in the Chur'ch become Legates. Such are the Archbifhops 
of Rheims and Aries. But the Authority of thefe Legates is 
much inferior to that of the Legates a latere. The Power 
of a Legate is fometimes given without the Title. Some 
of the Nuntio's are invetted with it. 

The Term Legate comes from that of Legatus,^ which 
Varro derives from legere to chute, and others from le- 
gare, delemre, to fend, delegate. See W^ttefatt. 

LEGATORY, a Term ul'ed in fpeaking of the Go- 
vernment of the anticnt Romans ; Auguftus divided the 
Provinces of the Empire into Confular, Legatory, and'Pre- 
fidial. Legatory Provinces were thofe whereof the Empe- 
ror himfelf was Governour, but where he did not refide, 
but adminiflrcd Affairs by his Lieutenant or Legatus. 

LEGATUS, or LEGAT, among the Romans, was 
an Officer of Dittinaion, who commanded under the firit 
or leading Officer. Of thefe there were two Kinds, mz. 
a Legatus in the Army under the General, anfwermg to 
our Licutcnant-General, and a Legatus in the Provinces 
under the Proconful or Governour. When any conlidera- 
ble Perfon among the Roman Citizens had occafion to pals 
thro' any of rhe Provinces, the Senate gave him the Title 
of ie-oiw ; that is, of Envoy from the Senate, 



to the 
h the greater Refpecl, and pofed in three Lines ; fo that the Legi> 
that the Cities and Towns th: 

defray his Expences. This they call'd a free Legation 
in regard the Perfon was not incumber' d with any Truft 



and might lay it afide as foon as he pleated. 

LEGEND was originally a Book ufed in the old Ro- 
mi% Churches, containing the Lcfions that were to be 
read in the holy Office: hence the Lives ot Saints and 
Martyrs came to be call'd Legends; becaufe Chapters 
were to be read out of them at Matins, and in the Keiec- 
tories of the Religious Houfes. The Golden Legend is a 
Colleaion of the Lives of the Saints, complied by James 
JeVarafe, better known by his Latin Name oi J. de V<h 



tame, Vicar General of the Dominicans, an 
iichbiftiopofGewofl, who djedjn 1298^ It 
into the Church with 
rained for 100 Years ; 



nd afterwards 
was received 



i, to the Church with a world of App aufe which it main- 
; but in effect, is fo full of ridiculous 
and romantic Accounts, that the Romanes themfetves are 
now generally afhamed of it. The Word Legend it felf 
is on that account come into difrepute. 

Teiend is alfo ufed to fignify the Words or Letters en- Word Legion comes from the Latin legere, to chuje ; 
en about the Edges, S£c. of Coins. Thus the Legend caufe when the Legions were raifed, thej made choi 
of a Trench Crown, is, Sit nomen Domini BenediBum; that 
of a Motdore, In hoc Signo vmees ; and on thofe of the laft 
Pmoerors of Conjlantinople, we find, Jefus Chnflm Bafileus 
SST'HS XPS NTKA »,mft«nn«u 

Legend is alfo ufed for the Infcriptions of Medals, 

wKferve to explain the Figures _or Device. W"«* 



T „°- j t — .1— ..' which he travelled might of five or fix Thoufand Men. Ifidore tells us, that the 

Legion confifted of fix Thoufand Men, divided into fixty 
Centuries, thirty Manipules, twelve Cohorts, and two 
Hundred Troops. According to the French Academy, the 
Legion cort&lied of fix Thoufand Foot, and feven Hun- 
dred twenty-five Horfe. The Legions were by far the 
moft confiderable part of the Roman Army ; their Num- 
ber in the time of Augujlus was thirty-three ; they were 
compofed wholly of Roman Citizens. The Allies formed 
a Body of Auxiliary Forces. The Standard bore by the 
Legions was as various. At firft a Wolf, in honour of that 
which fuckled Romulus, afterwards a Hog ; by reafon, 
fays Romulus, War is only undertaken with a View to 
Peace, which was concluded by facrificing a Hog. Some- 
times they bore the Minotaur, to remind their General 
that their Defigns were to be kept fecret, and inacceffible 
as the Minotaur in the Labyrinth. They alfo bore a 
Horfe, a Boar, i$c. Tliny tells us, that Marius was the 
firft who changed all thefe Standards into Eagles. The 

be- 
ioice of 
fuch of their Youth as were the molt proper to bear 
Arms. 

LEGISLATOR, he who makes the Laws of a King- 
dom, or State, which he has founded. The principal an- 
tient Legijlators are, Mofes, Legiflator of the Hebrews ; Mer- 
curius Trijmegiftus and Bococes of the Egyptians; Italia of 
the OEnotrians; Thefeus, Draco, and Solon of the Athenians ; 
Zoroajler of the Baftrians ; Charondas of the Cappadocians 5 
and Charondas, or Fhaleas, of the Carthaginians ; Andro- 
damas of the Chalcidians ; Eudoxus of the Cnidians ; Fhido 
of the Corinthians ; Ephorus and Minos of the Cretans ; Py- 
thagoras of the Crotoniates, and moft of the Cities of Grm- 
cia Major ; Tarmenides and Zeno of Elea in Lucania ; Ar- 
ribas, ox Tbarcitas, of the Epicores ; Zamolnis of the Geta 5 
Fhoroneus of the Greeks 5 Bacchus of the Indians ; Saturn; 
of Italy ; Macarius of the Ijle of Lesbos ; Zaleucus of the 
Locrians ; Nicodortts Athleta of the City of Mutina ; Hippo- 
dome of Miletus ; Charonidas of Rheggio ; Lycurgus of the 
Lacedemonians; Archytas of Tarentum ; Philolaus of the 
Thebans. At Rome the People were, in great meafure, 
their own Legijlators, tho' Solon may be faid, in fome 
fenfe, to have been their Legijlator, in regard the Decem- 
viri, who were created for the making of Laws, borrowed 
a great Number from thofe of Solon. 

LEGITIMATION, an Aft by which Natural Children 
are rendered legitimate. The Father and Mother by 
marrying render their Children begotten before Marriage 
legitimate, and this is called Legitimation, per fubfequens 
Matrimonium. The Right of Legitimation was a thing un- 
known to Princes till the time of Conjlantine, but fince his 
Time has been exercifed by moft of them. The Greek 
Emperors invented feveral kinds of Legitimation. Anajla- 
Jius put it in the power of the Father to legitimate his 
natural Children by a bare Adoption, provided he had 
no legitimate Children. But Jujiin by his Conftitution, ' 
and Jujlinian by his Novel 74, abolifhed this Legitima- 
tion, as fearing the too eafy accefs to Legitimation fhould 
encourage Concubinage. In lieu of this he eftablifhed a 

way 
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•end, is alf 
which ferve to explain the Figures 
nets the Legend differs from the Infcr.ption ; this h 
I operly fignlfying Words placed on the Reverie : of a 
MeLl, in the place of Figures It teems as if he An- 
tients had intended their Medals fhould ferve both as 
Images and as Emblems 5 the one for the common Peo- 
r,Te and the other for Perfons of Qua^y and Parts : the 
Cg".o reprefen.the Faces of Princes, and Emblems 

o reprefent their Virtues and great Actions : So that the 
Legend to be looked on as the Soul of the Medal, and 
^Figures as the Body. Every Medal has twe > Legends, 
Sat on the Front, and that on the- Reverie. The firft, 
for the generality, ferves only to d.flmguifh the Perfon 
by his Name, Titles, Offices, E*. the J«ter ,s intended 
,0 exprefs his noble and virtuous Sentiments his good 
Deeds, and the Advantages the Public has reap d by him; 
this however does not hold univerfally, for we fometimes 

find the Titles (bared between both Sides, andfomet.me 
the Leiend. In the Medals of Cities and Provinces, as the 
Head is ufually the Genius of the Place, or at leaft fome 
Deity adored there ; the Legend is the Name of the 
Ci y Province, or Deity, or of both together 5 and the 
Reverfe, fome Symbol of the City fc. frequent- 
ly without a Legend ; fometimes with that of one of 
its Magistrates. 'The Subject of Legends are the Virtues 
of Princes, the Honours they have teceiv d, Confecrations, 
fignal Events, public Monuments, Deities, public Vows, 

V 'Te l gefds' ami Infcriptions of Medals are either in Latin 
or Greek. The Greet Chafer, confift.ng of Majufcule 
or Capital Letters, appears uniform on all the Medals, no 
Change or Alteration appearing in confronting the feveral 
Characters tho 'tis certain there was in the ordinary Ufe 
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way of Legitimation by the Emperor's Letters. This ren- 
dered Baf lards capable of attaining to Honours, and even 
of fucceeding to Inheritances, provided the Perfons were 
legitimated with the Confcnt of their Father and Mother ; 
which is agreeable to the Canon Law. 

LEGS, the lower Parts of the Bodies of Animals, 
ferving them for Support and for Motion. Some Anato- 
mitts divide the Foot of Man into three Farts, -viz. the 
Thigh, the Leg, and the lcffer Foot. In the Leg there 
are two confiderable Bones, the one called The Great Fa- 
cile, or the Tibia ; the other The Little Facile, or the 
Fibula. 

TheLegsa.nd Feet of the feveral Animals, Nit.Derham 
obferves, are exactly conformable to the Pofture, Make, 
nay to the Motion and Exercifes of thofe Animals. In 
fome they are made for Strength only, in others for Agili- 
ty and Swiftnefs ; in fome for walking and running, in 
others for fwimming, in others for digging, and in others 
for flying. In fome more lax and weak tor traverfing the 
plain Land, in others ftifF and rigid for Ice and Precipices. 
In fome ihod with tough and hard Hoofs, fome whole, 
fome cleft. In fome the Feet are compofed of Toes, 
fome fhort for only going, others long to fupply the 
Place of Hands 5 fome armed with Talons to catch and 
tear their Prey, fome with fhort Nails to confirm their 
Steps in running and walking. In Birds the Legs are 
curved for their cafy Perching, Rooming, and Reft, as 
alio to help them on the Wing in taking their Flight, 
and tobethereincom modioufly tucked up to the Body,fo 
as not to obftruct their Flight. In fome long for wading, &c. 

Legs of a Triangle j when one Side of a Triangle is ta- 
ken as a Bafe, the other two are called Legs, 

LEGUMEN, in Botany, is [that Species of Piants 
called Fulje j which are fo named as being gathered with 
the Hand, by which they are diftinguifhed from Wheat, 
Corn, Sfc. which are mowed or reaped. Of this kind 
are all that grow in Pods, as Beans, Peafe, &c. In the 
general, all Plants, which have a Papilionaceous, or But- 
terfly-like Flower, are reckoned by Mr. Ray among the 
Legttm'tna. The word Legumen t according to Varro and 
Servius, is formed ex eo quod Mann legatur, £■? nonfecatur j 
in regard it is gathered -with the Hand, and not cut. 

LEMMA, a Term chiefly ufed in Geometry. It figni- 
fies an AfTumption, or preparatory Proportion, laid down 
to clear the way for fome following Demonftration : 
frequently prefix'd to Theorems, in order to render their 
Demonftration lefs perplcx'd and intricate, and to Pro- 
blems in order to make their Refolution more eafy and 
fhort. Thus to prove a Pyramid one third of a Prifm, or 
Parallelepiped, of the fame Bafe and Height with it ; 
the Demonflration whereof in the ordinary way, is diffi- 
cult and troublefome, this Lemma may be premifed, 
which is proved in the Rules of Progreflion 5 That the Sum 
of the Series of the Squares in Numbers in Arithmetical 
Progreflion, beginning from o, and going on 1, 4,0, 16, 25, 
%6,^c. is always fubtriple of the Sum of as many Terms 
equal to the greatcft 5 or is always j of the greateft Term 
multiplied by the Number of Terms. Thus to find the 
Inflection of a Curve Line, this Lemma is firft premifed 5 
ThataTangent may be drawn to the given Curve in a 
given Point. Thus in Phyfcs, to the Demonflration of 
molt: Proportions, fuch Lemmata as thefe are neceffary 
firft to be allowed '■> That there is no Penetration of Di- 
menfions ; That all Matter is divifible ; and the like. 
As alfo in the Theory of Medicine, That where the Blood 
circulates, there is Life, £j?c. 

LEMNIAN EARTH, a Medicinal Aftringent, ufed 
in the fame Cafes as Bole, which fee. It hath its Name 
from the I {land of Lemnos, whence it is chiefly brought : 
Many form it into roundCakes, andimprefs a Seal upon 
it, whence it is call'd Terra SigtUata, 

LEMONADE, a Drink prepared of Water, Sugar, and 
Citrons or Lemons. This factitious Liquor is fo popular in 
Taris, that it has given its Name to a new eflablifVd 
Company, call'd Lemonadiers. 

LEMURES, Sprites, Hobgoblins ; Refllefs Ghofts of 
departed Perfons, who return to torment the Living. 
Thefe are the fame with the Larva, which the Antients 
imagined to wander round the World, to frighten good 
People, and plague the bad. For this reafon, at Rome 
they had their Lemur alia, or Feafls inftituted to appeafe 
the Mines of the Defunct. Socrates explains the Manes 
thus: The Soul of Man releafed from the Bands of the 
Body, and freed from performing his bodily Functions, 
becomes a kind of Demon or Genius, formerly called Le~ 
mures. Of thefe Lemures, thofe that were kind to their 
Families, were called Lares Familiares ; but thofe, who 
for their Crimes were condemned to wander continually 
without meeting with any Place of Reft, and terrified 
good Men, and hurt the bad, were vulgarly called Larva. 
An anticnt Commentator on Horace mentions, that the 
Romans ufed the Term Lemures for Remitra j which laft 



Word was farmed from Remus, who was kill'd by his 
Brother Romulus, and who returned to Earth to torment 
him. But slpiueius obferves, that in the antient Latin 
Tongue Lemures fignified the Soul of a Man feparated 
from the Body by Death. 

LEMURlA,or LewW^theNameef aFeaftfolemni- 
zed at Rome on the ninth of May, to pacify the Manes of the 
Dead, orin honour of the Lemures. The Inftimtion of this 
Feaft is afcribed to Romulus, who to rid himfelf of the Phan- 
toms of his Brother Remus (whom he had ordered to be 
murdered) appearing always before him, ordained a Feaft 
called after his Name Remuria, and Lemuria. They of- 
fered Sacrifices for three Nights together, during which 
time all the Temples of the Gods were fhut up, nor any 
Marriage permitted. There were a world of Ceremonies 
in this Feaft, chiefly intended to exorcife the Lemures, 
and to prevent their appearing or giving any disturbance 
to the Living. 

LENITIVE, in Phytic, is any foftening refolutivc Re- 
medy, that moiftens the Part difeafed, and diflipates any 
fharp Humour collected there. Lenitive, in Pharmacy, is 
a gentle Electuary, compofed of Sena, Polypody, £f?c. fo 
called in regard it purges eafily, and by refolving. 

LENS, in Dioptricks, is any Glafs (not very thick) 
which either collects the Rays of Light into a Point, in 
their paflage through it, or difperfes them further apart, 
according to the Laws of Refraction. Lens's have va- 
rious Figures ; that is, are terminated by various Surfaces, 
from which they acquire various Names. Some are plane 
on one fide, and convex on the other ; others convex 
on both fides 5 both which are ordinarily called Con- 
vex Lens's ; tho when we fpeak accurately, the former 
is call'd I'lano-Convex- Again, fome are plane on one 
fide and concave on the other, and others are concave 
on both fides, which are both ufually rank'd among 
the Concave Lens's 5 tho when diftinguifh'd, the for- 
mer is call'd a Piano-Concave. Others again are con- 
cave on both fides ; others are concave on one fide, 
and convex on the other, which are call'd Convexo- 
Concave or Concavo-Convex Lenses, according as the one 
or the other Surface is more curve, or a Portion of a lefs 
Sphere. It is to be here obferv'd, that in every Lens 
terminated in any of the forementioned manners, a right 
Line perpendicular to the two Surfaces is call'd the Axis 
of the Lens. Which Axis, when both Surfaces are fphe- 
rical, pafTcs thro both their Centres 5 but if one of em be 
plain, it falls perpendicularly upon that, and goes thro 
the Centre of the other. 

For Convex Lens's, the Laws of their Refraction, and 
their Effects depending thereon, are as follow. 

A Ray of Light E G near the Axis, (Fig. r. Plate Op- 
ticks') and parallel thereto, linking on the plane Surface 
of a Piano-Convex Lens, directly oppofite to the lumi- 
nous Body, after Refraction concurs with the Axis in the 
Point F ; and if C be the Centre of the Convexity, CF 
will be to CL, that is, the Diftance of the Centre from the 
Point of Concourfe or Focus, will be to the Diftance of 
the Centre from the Convex Surface, in the Ratio of the 
Refraction. See RefraHion. 

For the plane Surface being directly oppofed to the 
luminous Body, the Ray E G is perpendicular to A B, 
and therefore will pafs unrefracted to H : Thus it flrikes 
on A H B flill parallel to the Axis j and therefore coming 
out of a denfer Medium into a rarer, will meet the Axis 
of the Lens in F, and fo, as that C F will be to E L in the 
Ratio of the Sine of the refracted Angle to the Sine of 
the Angle of Inclination. As will be demonftrated under 
the Head RefraBion. 

Cor. If then the Refraction be out of a Glafs Lefts into 
Air C F : E L : : 3 : 2, and therefore F L = 2 CL. That 
is, parallel Rays near the Axis will concur with it at the 
diftance of the Diameter. Again, if the Refraction were 
out of a Water-Lens, i. e. out of a Piano-Convex Lens 
fill'd with Water, C F : E L = 4 : 3, and therefore E L 
= 3CL. i.e. parallel Rays near the Axis will concur 
with it at the diftance of half the Diameter. So that if 
a lighted Candle be placed in the Focus of a Piano- 
Convex Lens, that is, in the Point F, diftant from the 
Surface of the Lens ALB, by the length of the Diameter, 
and from the Surface of the Water-Lens, by half the Dia- 
meter, its Rays after Refraction will become parallel. 
See RefraB'wn. 

If the Ray K I (Fig. 2. Plate Optich) near the Axis of a 
Tlano-Convex Lens, and parallel thereto, ftrike on its 
convex Surface A H B, after a double Refraction it will 
meet the Axis in F; fo as that H G will be to GC, and 
G E to F H in the Ratio of the Refraction. 

For the Ray K I, parallel to the Axis E G, by virtue 
of the firft Refraction in I, will tend to the Point G, fo 
as G H will be to G C in the Ratio of the Sine of the 
Angle of Inclination to the Sine of the Refracted Angle: 
therefore by virtue of the fecond Rcfraclion in L, it will 
Uuuuu concur 
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tontur with the Axis in F ; fo as G D will be to E D in 
the Ratio of the Sine of the refracted Angle, to the Sine 
of the Angle of Inclination : (See Refraiiion) So that the 
Semidiameter and Thicknefs of the Tlano-Convex Lens, 
with the Ratio or Refraction being given, hence arifes a 
Method of determining the Focus of parallel Rays ftri- 
king on the Convex Surface. For 

Cor. Hence, if the Letts be Glafs, FD=;C H— | H D. 
So that if two thirds of the Thicknefs of the Zens be incon- 
fiderable (as in Practice it ufually happens) parallel Rays 
meet with the Axis at the Distance of the Diameter from 
the Zens, even when they ftrike on the Convex Surface. 

So that as to the Place of the Focus, 'tis the fame thing 
whether the plane Surface, or the convex one, be turned 
to a Luminary of parallel Rays ; tho' it appears both 
from Experience and trigonometrical Calculation, that 
there arc more Rays united in a lefs Space, if the convex 
Surface, than if the plane one be turn'd towards the Sun. 

If the Letts v/erc full of Water ED=3CH- 1 H D. 
Wherefore if \ H D be inconfiderable F D= 3 CH, or if 
£ H D be inconfiderable F H= 3 C H. Parallel and near 
Rays, therefore , are united at the Diltancc of half the Di- 
ameter, if the Refraction be ui Water, even when the Con- 
vex Surface is oppofed to the luminous Body. Hence, 
alfo, arifes a Method of determining the Focus of paral- 
lel Rays ftriking on a Zens Convex on both Sides, the 
two Semidiameters, and the Thicknefs of the Lens, being 
given. 

On thefe Principles is founded the Structure of refrac- 
ting Burning-Glafles ; the Sun's Light and Heat being 
exceedingly augmented in the Focus of a Lens, whether 
Convex or Piano-Convex : mice the Rays falling pa- 
rallel to the Axis of the Lens, are reduced into a much 
narrower Compafs ; fo that 'tis no wonder they burn 
fome Bodies, melt others, and produce other extraor- 
dinary Phenomena. See Bnr?ting-Glafs. 

If a luminous Body be placed in the Focus behind a 
Letts, whether Piano-Convex, or Convex on both Sides; 
or whether equally or unequally, the Rays after Refrac- 
tion become parallel. 

Hence by means of a Convex- Zens, or a little Glafs 
Bubble full of Water, a very intenfe Light may be pro- 
jected to a vaft Diftance. . See Mirror. 

And this furnifhes us with the Structure of a Lamp or 
Lanthom, to project an intenfe Light to any immenfe Di- 
ftance: For a Lens convex on both Sides, being placed op- 
pofite to a Concave Mirror 5 if in the common Focus 
of both be placed a lighted Candle, or Wick, the Rays 
reflected back from the Mirror to the Lens, will be paral- 
lel to each other j and after Refraction will converge, 
till they arrive at the Diftance of the Semi-diameter, after 
which they will again diverge. But the Candle being 
likewife in the Focus of the Lens, the Rays it throws on 
the Lens will be parallel : and therefore a very intenfe 
Light meeting with another equally intenfe, at the Di- 
ftance of the Diameter from the Lens, the Light will be 
furprizing : and tho* it afterwards decreafe, yet the pa- 
rallel and diverging Rays going a long way together, it 
will be very great at a very great Diftance. -Lanthorns 
of this kind are of considerable Service in the Night-time 
to difcover remote Objects, and are ufed with Succefs by 
Fowlers and Fiftiermen, to gather their Prey together, in 
order to take them. 

If it be required to have the Light at the fame time 
tranfmitted to feveral Places, as through feveral Streets, 
£5c. the Number of Lens's and Mirrors are to be encreafed. 
See Lamp. 

If the luminous Body placed in the Focus, be of a large 
Extent, the Rays flowing from Points fenfibly diftant 
from each other, can't be parallel, but will conftitute 
feveral Trains or Pencils of Rays parallel to each other. 

The Images of Objects oppoled in any manner to a 
Convex-Zens, are exhibited^ invertcdly, in its Focus. 

Hence if a Paper be applied to a Convex-Zens (effect- 
ally in a dark Room) at the diftance of its Focus, the 
Images of Objects filming upon it, will be reprefented 
diftinctly, and in their natural Colours thereon : Nor is the 
Focus of the Sun's Rays any thing elfe, in effect, but the 
Image of the Sun. Hence in Solar F.clipfes, the Sun's 
Image, eclipfed as it is, may be burnt by a large Zens on 
a Board, $$c, a very entertaining Phenomenon ! 

Hence alfo, if a Convex-Lens of any kind, be expofed 
both to nearer and remoter Objects, and a Paper at the 
fame time be applied, fo as to receive the Images of 
Objefts diftinctly, the Diftance of the Focus from the 
Zens, and thence the Diameter of the Convexity, may be 
determined. 

If a Concave-Mirror be fo placed, as that an inverted 
Image formed bv Refraction thro' a Lens, be found be- 
tween the Centre and the Focus, or even beyond the Cen- 
tre j it will again he inverted by Reflexion, and fo appear 
erect in the firft Cafe beyond the Untre, and in the lat- 
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ter between the Centre and the Focus. On thefe Prin- 
ciples is built the Camera Obfcura j which fee. 

The Diameter of the Image of an Object delineated 
beyond a Convex-Lais, is to the Object it felf in a Ratio 
of the Diftance of the Image, to that of the Object. 

Since then the Image of a remoter Object, is lefs di- 
ftant from the Zens, than that of the nearer, the Image of 
the more remote, will be lefs than that of the nearer. 
And becaufethe Diftance_of the Image from the Lew* is 
greater, if the Zens be a Segment of a greater Sphere, 
than of a lefs ; hence the Image will be greater in the 
former Cafe than in the latter. The Image therefore 
will be of fuch a Magnitude, as it would be of, were the 
Object to fhine into a dark Room thro' a little Hole upon 
a Wall, at the fame Diftance from the Hole, at which 
the Focus is from the Zens. When an Object is lefs 
diftant from a Zens than the Focus of parallel Rays, the 
Diilance of the Image is greater than that of the Object, 
other wife the Diilance of the Image is lefs than that of 
the Object; in the former Cafe, therefore, the Image is 
greater than the Object, in the latter, lefs. 

If the Images be made greater than the Objects, they 
will not appear diltinctly ; becaufe in that Cale there are 
fewer Rays which meet after Refraction in the fame 
Point 5 whence it happens that Rays proceeding from dif- 
ferent Points of an Object, terminate in the fame Point of 
an Image, which is the caufe of Confufion. Hence it ap- 
pears that the fame Aperture of a Lens mayn't be ad- 
mitted in every Cafe, if we would keep off the Rays 
which produce Confufion. However, tho'thelmage is then 
moil diftinct, when no Rays are admitted but thofe near 
the Axis, yet for want of Rays the Image is apt to be dim. 

If the Eye be placed in the Focus ot a Convex-Lens, an 
Object view'd thro' it, appears erect and enlarg'd, in a 
Ratio of the Diftance of the Object from the Eye, to that 
of the Eye from the Lens, if it be near ; but infinitely, if 
remote. See Micrufcope ; fee alfo Frifm. 

For Concave-Lens's, their Laws are as follow. 

If parallel Rays ftrike on a flano-Concave-Lens K L, 
and FC be to F B in the Ratio of the Refraction, the 
Rays will diverge from the Axis, and the Point of Diver- 
gency, or Difperfion, call'd the virtual Focus, will be 
F. (Fig, 3. Flate Of ticks) 

For the Ray H 1, parallel to the Axis, is perpendicu- 
lar to KL, and will therefore pafs unrefracted to E. 
Wherefore FC being to F B in the Ratio of Refraction, 
F will be the virtual Focus. See Refraiiion, 

If then the Zens be Glafs, F B=2 B C ; i.e. the virtual 
Focus F will be diftant from the Lens K L by the Space 
of the Diameter % B C. 

If the Refraaion be in Water F B= 3CB5 i.e. the 
virtual Focus F will be diftant from the Zens K L a Dia- 
meter and an half 3 B C. 

If the Ray A E, parallel to the Axis F P, ftrike on a- 
Lens Concave on both fides j and both FC be to FB 
and I P to P H in the Ratio of Refraction : and F P : 
P H : : F B : B G ; G will be the Point of Difperfion, or 
the virtual Focus. (Fig. 4. Flate Q pucks) 

If therefore ( the Refraction be in a Glafs Lens, the 
Sums of the Semi- diameters C B and H I, will be to the 
Diameter of the Concavity of either 2 H I, as the Semi- 
diameter of the other C B, to the Diftance of the virtual 
Focus from the Lens B G. 

Hence the Sun's Rays ftriking on a Concave Lens, their 
Light after Refraction will be confiderably weakened j 
fo that the Effect of Concave-Lens's is oppofite to that of 
convex ones. 

Zajily, An Object view'd thro' a Concave Lens, appears 
erect, and diminifhed in a Ratio compounded of the 
Ratio's of the Space in the Axis, between the Point of In- 
cidence, and the Point to which an oblique Ray wourd 
pafs without Refraction, to the Space in the Axis between 
the Eye and the Middle of the Object 5 and the Space in 
the fame Axis between the Eye and the Point of Incidence, 
to the Space between the Middle of the Object and the 
Point, the oblique Ray would pafs to without Refraction. 

Tho' the Properties of Lens's have been here considered 
principally with regard to Rays falling near the Axis, 
and parallel thereto 5 yet the Reafoning will be eafily 
transferr'd to Rays remoter from the Axis, and falling in 
any Direction. Thus we may fay univcrfally, that in a 
Convex Leris, all parallel Rays become converging, and 
concur in a Focus j that diverging Rays either become 
]efs diverging, or run parallel, or converge j and that con- 
vergingRays converge the more : All which Alterations are 
more fenfible in oblique Rays, than in perpendicular ones, 
by reafon the Angles of Incidence in that Cafe arc greater. 
In Concave Lens's all parallel Rays become diverging, 
diverging Rays diverge more ■■> converging Rays either 
converge lefs, or become parallel, or go out diverging : 
all which things hold of oblique as well as direct Rays, 
but more fenfibly in the firft. 
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A Letts, one of whofe Surfaces is Convex, and the other 
Concave, is called xMemfcusj the Properties of which 
fee under Mem/cm. See alfo tie Theory of Letts'! demon- 
/hated under RefraSitm, and the Application thereof un- 
der Micro/cope, Telefcope, Burnitsg-Glafs, Bens, ckc. 

Some confine Lens's within the Diameter of five or fix 
Lines, and will have fuch as exceed that Diameter, call'd 
Lenticular Glaffes. Lens's are diftinguifh'd with regard 
to their Preparation into ground and blown: blown Lens's 
are little Globules of Glafs melted in the Flame of a 
Lamp or Taper : (fee Micro/cope) but the Figure of thefe 
M fcldom exafl ; befides that the Smoke of the Lamp 
cleaves to the Surface in melting : on both which accounts 
they come fliort of the Clcarnefs of thofe that are ground, 
or turned and polifli'd in the Lathe, in little Copper Ba- 
tons or Dimes. The Secret is now found of making thefe 
cxquifitely fmall, fo as fome of 'em don't exceed'in Dia- 
meter the fixth part of a Line, which are found to mag- 
nify Objefls feveral Millions of times. 

_ The Manner of grinding Lens's : A little Piece of Copper 
is cemented to the End of the Arbor of a Lathe, and turned, 
till ir form a Dim or Bafon of the Diameter of the Letts 
required. Then a Piece of clear Glafs is cemented on 
one of its flat Sides to the end of a little Mandrel with 
black Spanifi Wax, and thus ground, on the Side not ce- 
mented, on a Grindftone, with Water, till it have nearly 
acquired a Convex Figure. 'Tis finilhed in the Lathe, by 
turning it in the Bafon, with fine wet Sand, or Free-ftone. 
fcSeeBa/oH.) The Free-ftone mufi be often repeated frefh,' 
till .the Letts appear very round; when it is come to that 
I omt, they ceafe to take any fre/h Stone, but continue to 
turn it in the Bafon, till the Remains of the Sand be be- 
come fo fine as to have polidied it. This, they perceive, 
when, upon wiping it, the Image of the Window of the 
Place is feen painted on its Surface ; if it don't, 'tis wet- 
ted in Water without any Sand, and turned till it have 
got a Polilh. The Bafon is then covered, within-fide, 
with two or three Folds of Linnen, and the Polifti finilhed 
with Putty, or TrifoJy of Venice fteeped in Water. 'Tis 
known to be perfectly polilhed, when, viewing it with a 
Magnifier, there appear no Traces of the Sand. The 
Cement is then broke off, and the Side polifhed, cemen- 
ted ; to work and grind the other as before, till the Edges 
of the Lensbe become fharp, and it be perfectly polilhed 
on either fide. When finished, 'tis warned in Spirit of 
Wine, to takeoff all Remains of the Wax. See Micro) cape. 
LENT, Quadragefima, or Quarantine, a Time of Mor- 
tification, confiding of the Space of forty Days, wherein 
thofe efpecially of the Romifh Church are enjoined to faft, in 
Commemoration of our Saviour's miraculous Falling fo long 
in the Defarr, and by way of Preparation for the Feail oT 
Eafter. In the antient Latin Church, Lent only confifted 
of 3« Days. In the IXth Century, to come fomewhat 
nearer the Miracle, fome took upon them to add four 
Days more, which, in time, became a general Practice ; 
tho the Church of Milan is faid dill to take up with the 
antient 30". 

According to St. Jerom, St. Lett, St. Augtijitne, and 0- 
thers, Lent mud have been inftituted by the Apollles. 
Their way of Reafoning is thus: Whatever is generally 
received throughout the whole Church, and whofe In- 
ftitution we don't find in any Council, mull be cfteemed 
to have been eftabli/hcd by the ApolHes. Now fuch, 
they fay, is the Faft of Lent. Its Inftitution is not fpoke 
of in anyCouncil, but manyof the antient Councils, par- 
ticularly that of Nice, that of Laodicea, &c. and fome of 
the Fathers, particularly Tertullian, fpeak of it as a thing of 
iome Handing. The Reformed generally hold Lent to be 
a fupcrftitious Inftitution, fet on foot by fome vain En- 
thufialls, who durft undertake to ape the Miracles of Je- 
fus Chrift, as in effeft it appears to have been from a Paf- 
fage of Irenxus, quoted by Etifeb'ms. Some will have it to 
have been firft introduced by Pope Telefphorus, in the lid 
Century.; others, who own that there was a kind of Abfti- 
nence obferved in the antient Church before Eafter, yet 
contend that it was voluntary, and was never enjoined by 
any Law till the Hid Century. 

There was fome Difference between the Practice of 
the Greek and theLatitt Church as to the Bufinefs of Lent ; 
the Greeks beginning it a Week fooner, but at the fame 
time allowing more Days of Intcrmiffion than the Latins -. 
thofe who held it feven Weeks, did not faft on Saturdays, 
as thofe who obferved it but fix did. 

The antient Latin Monks had three Lents ; the Grand 
Lent before Eafter ; another before Chriftmas, call'd, The 
Lent of St. Martin ; and a third after Whitfunday, call'd 
that of St. John Baftift : each of which confifted of forty 
Days. The Greeks, befides that before Eafter, obferved 
four others ; that of the slpoftles, of the JJJumptiott, of 
Chriftmas, and of the Transfiguration ; but they reduced 
each of them to the fpace of feven Days. The Jacobites 
added a fifth, which they call The Repentance of Nine- 
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veB , and the Maromtes a fixth, call'd The Exaltation of, be 

TlS5 r / J ' J 'f C S ' h C , a " 0n of the Cou " ci ". '"'* orfain'd, 
I hat if any Perfons, without evident Neceffity cat Flclh 

of tlit Yet? ^ dePm ' ed theUfe ° f "^Ithereil 

The forty Days in Lent, fay fome, are obferved in re- 
membrance of the forty Days wherein the World was 
drowned ; others of the forty Years wherein the Setts 
wandered in theDefart ; of the forty Days allowed Ntne- 
veb tor Repentance 5 the forty Stripe's by' which Malefac- 
tors were to be corrected ; the forty" Days filled by Mo- 
fesex the receiving of the Law ; thefortv Days failed by 
Ettas-, or the forty Days failed by our Saviour. 
01 ■ r T L G ?' a fteckI y or fcurvy Eruption upon the 
rVV,", , c, P eC!all y asis common to Women in the time 
of Child-bearing. Authors dillinguiih this Eruption into 
leveral kinds. 

LENTIL, the Name of a Weight among the oldKo- 
mnns. It was the hundred and eighth Part of a Drachm. 
A Ze«j/and an half made a Grain. The Word is aDi- 
minutiveof Lens. 

LENTISCUS, the Wood of a Tree of the fame Name, 
of fome Ule in Phyfic ; it is aftringent and fortifying, and 
much ufed for Tooth-Picks. It contains a kind of Gum, 
or rather refinous Pitch, much like Mallic, or perhaps 
theMaftic itfelf or Incenfcof Perfta, fo highly commend- 
ed by Strabo. The Lentifcus has nearlv the fame Proper- 
ties with the Sikh*,.,, but has more of the Turpentine in 
it, andfometimes paries by Urine. 

LEO, Lion, the fifth of the twelve Signs of the Zo- 
diack. This the Allrologers account a hot dry Sign, and 
the Houfe of the Sun. The Antients gave it 27 Stars, 
befides 8 lnformes: Kcflc- gives it 40, and Bayer 4, 5 
two whereof are of the firft Magnitude, two of the fe- 
cond, five of the third, Ei?c. See Star.. 

Cor Leonis, the Lion's Heart, one of the moll confidera- 
ble Stars in the Heavens. See Star 

LEONT1CA, the Name of a Feaft or Sacrifice cele- 
brated among the Antients, in honour of the Sun. They 
were called Leontica, and the Priefts who officiated at 
them Leoni, in regard they reprefented the Sun under 
the Figure of a Lion radiant, bearing a Tiara, and griping 
in his two fore Paws the Horns of a Bull, who ilruggled 
in vain to difengagc himfelf. The Critics are extremely 
divided about this Feaft, fome will have it to be anniver- 
fary, and make its Return not in a Solar, but a Lunar 
Year ; but others hold its Return to be more frequent, 
and give Inftances where the Period was not above zio 
Days. The Ceremony was fometimes alfo call'd Mithria- 
ce, Mithra being the Name of the Sun among the antient 
Ferfians. There was always a Man facrificed at thefe 
Fcafts till the time of Hadrian, who prohibited it by a 
Law. _ Commodus introduced the Cuflom afrefti, after whofe 
time it was again exploded. 

LEONTINE,;,, Poetry, a kind of Verfes which rhyme 
at every Hemiflic, the middle always chiming to the 
end ; of which kind we find feveral antient Hymns, Epi- 
grams, Prophecies, Syc. For inftance, Maretus fpe'akine 
of the Poetry of Lorenzo Gambara of BreJJb, fays, 
Brixia, veftrat'is merdofa Volumina Vatls, 
Non fum nojiratets tergere digna Nates. 
The following one is from the School of Salerna ; 

Vt Vites Pcenam de potibus incipe Ctenam. 
The Origin of thcWord is fomewhat obfeure, Fafquier de- 
rives it from one Leon-inns, or Leon'ms, who excelled in this 
way, anddedicated feveral Pieces to Pope Alexander \l\. 
Others derive it from Pope Leo, and others from the 
Name of Lion, as being the lofticll of all Verfes. M. Fau- 
chet makes the Leonine Rhyme the fame with what the 
French call The Rich, and we The Double Rhyme ; i. e. 
where two Syllables have the fame Otthography, Accen- 
tuation, and Pronunciation with two others. 

LE ROY LE VEUT. By thefe Words the Royal Af- 
fent is fignified by the Clerk of the Parliament to pub- 
lic Bills ; to private Bills this Aflent is expreffed by frit 
fait comme il eft Deftre. 

LE ROY S'ADVISERA. By thefe Words to a Bill, 
prefented to the King by his Parliament, are underftood 
his abfolute Denial of that Bill in a more civil way; and 
the Bill thereby becomes wholly null and void. 

LEPJDOIDES, in Anatomy, the Name of the fcaly 
Suture of the Cranium, from the Greek /.sot, Scale, and 
eftfl©-, Form, Figure. 

LEPRA, Leprofy, a foul contagious Difcafe, feated in 
the Cuticle or Surface of the Skin, ariiing, as moll other 
cutaneous Difeafesdo, from thin fait Humours, thrown 
off from the Blood, and arrcfted by the Denfity and 
Clofenefs of the Cuticula. This Diftemper has been 
much more frequent in former Times than at prefent, and 
much more in the hot Countries of the Eaft, particularly 
among the Jews, than among us ; for the Salts which, 
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by tne Appointment of Nature, are to be eliminated thro' 
the Fores of the Skin, along with the recrementitious Se- 
tum, their proper Vehicle, are, in hot Countries, con- 
veyed in greater plenty to the Surface of the Body, than 
in thefe wortbern Regions they ordinarily are j and flick- 
ing in their Paffage in the thin dry Membrane of the 
Cuticle, the aqueous Parts, which are their Vehicle, flip 
away from them by infenfible Evaporation, and leave 
them there to corrode and fret it, till at length, thro' 
the Quantity fo gathered, the Membrane becomes dry, 
brittle, and white, which is the Caufe of that Difqua- 
mation, or falling away in white Scales : that Whitenefs 
as well as the Brittlenefs proceeding merely from the 
Quantity of thefe Salts, which ate themfelves white ; 
and when the Moifture is drawn from them, being acu- 
leated, and having infinuated themfelves into the Pores 
of the Cuticle, diflolve the Continuity of it by their 
Points and Edges, which, fo dead and broken, is apt, on 
the leaft Friction, to fall off as above-mentioned. This 
is what they call the Lepra Gr^corum, from its Fre- 
quency among that People. 

Lepra slrabum was another Species of the Diftemper, 
which tho' different in Appearance, as carrying a dry 
fcabby Cruft, yet feems only a different Degree of the 
fame Difeafc. For as in the former Cafe the Salts, being 
leftdellkute of their Humidity, are not fo active, and 
therefore affect only the Cuticle ; in the latter Cafe thefe 
Salts, with their Vehicle, crowding farter than they can 
be evaporated thro' the Pores of the Skin (being Hill in 
fiwre, and fo morecaufticj corrode deeper, and cat not 
only the Cuticle, but the excretory Veffels, and Sur- 
face of the Skin itfelf, which thereby fpews out a Liquor 
fomewhat thicker than ufual ; which, when the thinneft 
and moft aqueous Parts are evaporated, are condenfed in- 
to that Crult or Scab, which is the dittinguifiiing Charac- 
ter of this Difeafe. 

Galen defines the Lepra to be an Effufion of thick dif- 
orderly Blood, that corrupts the whole Habitude of the 
Body. Atucenna calls it J?i U7iherfal Cancer. The Greeks 
give it the Name of iMfdvbict.atf, in regard the Patient has 
his Skin rough, wrinkled, and unequal, like that of an 
Elephant. The Lepra begins within-fide, a long time 
before it appears without-fide. It was frequent in Europe 
in the Xtn and Xlth Centuries, but feems at prefent 
quite extinct, unlefs we allow the Venereal Difeafe to 
be the fame with the Lepra 5 as it was the Opinion, a- 
mong many others, of the Great Pitcaim, and as has been 
lately endeavoured to be proved by Mr. Becket, in a 
Treatife exprefly on the Subject in the Philofophical Tranf- 
attions. The Symptoms of the antient Lepra, as laid 
down by Galen, Aretrnts, Pontajius, JEgineta, Cardan, Va~ 
randa, Gordon, Tarceus, and others, are as follow : The 
Patient's Voice is hoarfe, and comes rather thro' theNofe 
than the Mouth -, the Blood full of little white fhining 
Bodies, like Grains of Millet, that upon filtration fe- 
parate themfelves from it ; the Serum is fcabious, and 
deftitute of its natural Humidity, infomuch that Salt ap- 
plied to it does not diffolve ; it is fo dry, that Vinegar 
poured on it boils ; and is fo ftrongly bound together 
by little imperceptible Threads, that calcined Lead 
thrown into itfwims. The Face refembles a Coal half 
extinct, unctuous, fhining, and bloated, with frequent 
hard Knobs, green at bottom, and white at top. The 
Hair is fhort, rtiff, and brinded, and not to be torn off 
without bringing away fome of the rotten Flefh to which 
it adheres ; if it grows again, either on the Head or Chin, 
'tis always white. Athwart the Forehead run large 
Wrinkles, or Furrows, from one Temple to the other j 
the Eyes red and inflamed, and fhine like thofeofa Cat 5 
the Ears fwollen and red, eaten with Ulcers towards the 
bottom, and incompaffed with little Glands 5 theNofe 
funk, becaufe of the rotting of the Cartilage ; the 
Tongue dry and black, fwollen, ulcerated, divided with 
Furrows, and fpotted with Grains of white 5 the Skin 
covered wirh Ulcers, that die and revive on each other, 
or with white Spots or Scales like a Fifh j it is rough and 
infenfible, and when cur, inftead of Blood, yields a fa- 
mous Liquor. It arrives in time to fuch a Degree of 
Infenfibility, that the Wrirt, Feet, or even the large 
Tendon may be pierced with a Needle, without the Pa- 
tient's feeling any Pain. At laft the Nofe, Fingers, Toes, 
and even Privy Members fall off entire, and by a Death 
peculiar to each of them anticipate that of the Patient. 
*Tis added, that the Body is fo hot, that a frefh Apple, 
held on the Hand an Hour, will be dried and wrinkled, 
as if expofed to the Sun for a Week. 

Matthew Paris hys, that in Chri/iendom there were fifteen 
Thoufand Hofpitals for Lepers '■> but the Difeafe having 
been difcontinued for two Hundred Years, the Re- 
venues of thofe Hofpitals were abufed, and Perfons 
feigned themfelves leprous, to be entitled to the Provi- 
■ fionj which occafioned their Regulation in fomc Coun- 



tries, and their entire Supprefllon in others. In France 
they were united to the Order of the Religious of St. La- 
zarus and Mount Carmtt in 1664, and the Adminirtration 
of them given to the Knights of that Order ; in England 
they have been converted to oiher Purpofes. 

Formerly the Caufes of Lepers were committed to the 
Ecclefiaitkal Tribunals, and it was prohibited to profc- 
cute a Leper before a Lay-Judge, in regard they were un- 
der the Protectionof the Church, which feparated them 
from the reft of thePeopleby a Ceremony ifill to be feeu 
in the Rituals. 

The Lepra appeared differently in different Nations, ac- 
cording to the Climate and the Manner of Living 5 whence 
it was diitinguifhed into feveral kinds, as the Lepra Arabitm, 
Lepra Grxcorv.m, &.c. As to the Cure, that which proved 
effectual in thofe Southern Countries, fails among us, 
where the llrongeft Medicaments, and the moft power- 
ful Mercurials are neceffary. Bathing is judged to be of 
good Ufe in the Lepra. Dogs and Hares are faid to be 
fubject to this Difeafe. Among the Indians a white Man 
is defpifed, this paffing with themfor the Mark of a Le- 
per. The word Lepra is derived from the Greek a=wi? , Scale, 
in regard this Difeafe forms a kind of Scales on the Skin. 

LEPUS, the Hare, is a Southern Conftellation. See 
Star and Conjiellation. 

LESSOR and LESSEE, arc Terms of the Common 
Law. The Leffbr is he that leafeth out Lands or Tene- 
ments to another for Term of Life, for Years, or at Will > 
and the Perfon to whom fuch a Leafe is made, is called the 
LeJJee. 

LETHARGY, in Medicine, a Difeafe confiding in a 
profound Drov-finefs or Sleepinefs, wherein the Patient can 
fcarce be awaked ; or, if awaked, remains ftupid, with- 
out Senfe or Memory, and prefently finks again into his 
former Sleep. The Lethargy is ufually accompanied with 
a Fever and Delirium. The Lethargy, Boerhnave makes a 
gentle Apoplexy, arifing from the fame Caufes, and to be 
known and cured in the fame manner. Some Authors 
diilingui/h the Lethargy from the Cams, in that this lat- 
ter is without a Fever, or at moft is preceded with a vio- 
lent one, whereas the Lethargy is attended with a flow one. 
Celfus ranks the Lethargy in the Number of acute Difea- 
{cs, the Patient ufually dying on the 7th Day. A Lethar- 
gy frequently fucceeds a Frenzy. The Word comes from 
the Greek ah^m, Oblhion, and dp-jia., Numbnefs, Lazinefs. 

LETHE, or LATHE, a Meafure or Portion of Lands, 
making one of the antient Divifions in England. King 
Elfred divided England into Counties, as it {lands at pre- 
fent, thofe Countries he divided into Hundreds or Ti- 
things. TheHundred was a Divifion, wherein were an 
hundred Officers to fecure the Peace 5 the Lethe or Laths 
comprehended three or four of thefe Hundreds. Lethe 
was alfo the Jurifdiction of a Vicount, or a kind of Aflize, 
held once a ¥car in each Village about Michaelmas. Whe- 
ther this was inilituted by Elfred, or no, isa Queftion. 

LETTER, a Sign or Character either in Print or in 
Writing, by which any People have agreed to exprefs the 
feveral Sounds, uled in conveying their Thoughts to each 
other in Speech : Or a letter may be defined, A fimple 
uncompounded Sound of the Voice, that cannot be fub- 
divided into any more fimple, and generally marked 
with a particular Character. It mull be owned however 
ftn'ctly fpeaking, a Letter is not the Sound itfelf, but ra- 
ther the Sign ot a Sound, for the yzy.uy.'$A of the Greeks 
comes from writing, and the Litera of the Latins from 
lineando, or linen do, each fignifying fomething marked on 
Paper. Where a Sign or Character does not exprefs a 
Sound entirely fimple, but one refolvible into feveral it 
is not fo properly a Leneras an Abbreviation, containing 
in itfelf as many Letters as its Power does fimple Sounds. 
This is evident in the Latin ££, x, and the Oee£ |,4,r, 
4jfc. which are compofed of et, cs, n c, ■■& 5. 0- t, t£c. On 
the contrary, a fimple Sound, tho expreffed by feveral 
Characters, is yet to be efteemed one Letter, for th, ph % 
are fingle Letters, as much as (p., 9, and f. 

.Letters make the fir ft part or Elements of Grammar ; 
an Affemblageof thefe make Syllables, of thofe Words, 
and of thefe Sentences. The Alphabet of every Lan- 
guage confifts of a certain Number of thefe Letters, 
which ought each to have a different Sound, Figure, and 
Signification. As the Difference of articulate Sounds was 
to exprefs thedifferent Ideas of the Mind, fo one Letter 
was originally intended tofignify only one Sound, and not, 
as at. prefent, to exprefs fometimes one Sound, and fome- 
times another ; which Practice has brought a great deal 
of Confufion into the Languages, and render'd the learn- 
ing of the modern Tongues infinitely more difficult than 
it would otherwife have been. This Confederation, toge- 
ther with the Poverty of all the known Alphabets, and 
their want of fome Letters to exprefs certain Sounds by, 
hasoccaiioned feveral Attempts towards an univerfal Al- 
phabet, to contain an Enumeration of all fuch fingle 

Sounds 
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By WILLIAM CASLON, Letter-Founder, in Chifwell-Street, LONDON. 

A TT"\| df^i ^| ^ Double Pica Roman. Double Pica Italick 

A T^ f^\ T"^X T~~^ nos etlam furor llte mus eiuaet r nos eciam juror ijie iuus eiuaei r a x> i 
/\ l-V I 1 1-^ quern ad finem fefe effrenata jac- quern ad 'finem fefe effrenata jac- 

£\.±J \^i l^S J_J ABCDEFGHTIKLMNOP ABCDEFGHJIKLMNO SSft 

ABCDEFG 



DoublePicaRoman. Double Pica Italick. a ^ h , t e f ™ ™«*> -''-J, 

^ „ , , „ . -, r , , ri-+'v ano be it furt&er enaaeo 6g the aut&ojttp 

Quoufque tandem abutere, Cati- Siupujque tandem abutere, Latin- afojeraiu, Cfiat all arm eaerp of tbe faiD &■■ 

lina, patientia noftra ? quamdiu na, patientia noftra f quamdiu jaWAT^JStfSf 
nos etiam furor ifte tuus eludet? nos etiam furor ifte tuus eludet ? aTBCD«Ejr(S^31KiiL^Jl3©P€iiRSC 

Brevier Black. 

it further enaEteu bn tfje 9utI;ovitr; afoicfatrj , S&at an antj etterj? 

iti ffircfieijuer Biilo to bt mace fo^tij by birtue oftfiw aa , o> fo 
many of tbem as (bsll from time to time remain unoil'cbareeo ana uncan= 
tellea , until tfje Diftfratome anu cantellme the fame purfuant to tbig 9S, 



Pica Gotliick. 

Atta tiNSAK <I>n in IuminAm VeihwAi 



Pica Coptick. 

jbea oifipxH &4>-f ei.u.6 rrr4>e rteju. hk- 



Great Primer Roman. Great Primer Italick. 

Quoufque tandem abutere, Catilina, pa- Quoufque tandem abutere, Catilina, pa 

A Rr^T^T^T^r^T-I tientia noftra ? quamdiu nos etiam fu- tientia noftra ? quamdiu nos etiam fu- nAI^ *GInVmAi *mAiMA^nT*6mS 

•**■ *-* ^ - L/ -*— ' A ^-* AAA ror ift e mus eludet ? quem ad finem fe- ror ifte tuus eludet ? quern ad finem fefe VAlK<J>Ai V'AQA »I>eiNS SVe i'N hiMWA 

A "R/^T^l-r TTf^ l-TT Tl^ *" e effrenata jadlabit audacia ? nifiilne te effrenata jaBabit audacia f nihilne te 

■**• *•* ^-^ ■*-' ■*- / ■*■ ^-* X X A J XV nocilurnum prasfidium palatii, nihil ur- mBurnum prcefidium palatii, nihil ur- 

\ T) (~* T"\ T? T? (~* TJ T T TZ" T bis visiliK, nihil timor Donuli, nihil con- bis vig-ilice, nihil timor populi, nihil con- 

ABC Cxi KL ab ^defghTjklmnopqrs abcdefghijklmnop^r ^^;7-~«— a 

English Roman. Englijh Italick. cnmru. rVrec{>-f na.qr(KoY g,rxert mmuoT 6- o- 

Quoufque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia Qijoufque tandem abutere, Catilina, patientia nof- 

noftra? quamdiu nos etiam faror ifte tuus eludet? tmt quamdiu nos etiam furor ifte tuus eludet"? Pica Armenian, 

quem ad finem fefe effrenata jaftabit audacia? quem^ ad^ finem fefe effrenata j«SM ™if ia J Up^i 13.^,.^ Wrf L. hn^nu, n Pnj Ml 

/■alf FWp""' It. u/wmui^nL-iE '/, ^kp ^uA qjpj 
P-uttl.uit.npwi/. U. Jiiuij fuyuauPfc np^uiuS kplfif, 



ABCDEFGHIKLMN 

French Cannon. 

Quoufque tan- 
dem abutere, 
Catilina, pati- 
^upufque tandem 

patientia noftra? 



nihilne te nodturnum praefidium palatii, nihil nihilne te noBarnum prajidium palatii, nihil ur~ 

urbis vigilis, nihil timor populi, nihil conlen- bis vigi/ia, mhil timor populi, nihil conjenfiu ho- 

fus bonorum omnium, nihil hie munituTimus novum omnium, nihil hie munitiffimus habendi fe- 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTVUW ABCDEFGHIJ KLMNOPgRSTFU 



Pica Rom an. 
Mclmm, novis rebus ftudentem, manu fua occidit. 
Fuit, fuit ifta quondam in hac repub. virtus, ut viri 
fortes acrioribus fuppliciis civem perniciolum, quam 
acerbiffimum hoftem coercerent. Habemus enim fe- 
natufconfultum in te, Catilina, vchemens, & grave : 
non deeft reip. confilium, neque autoritas hujus or- 
dinis : nos, nos, dico aperte, confides ciefumus. De- 



Pica Italick. 
Melium, novis rebus ftudentem, manu fua occidit. 
Fuit, fuit ifta quondam in hac repub. virtus, ut viri 
fortes acrioribus fuppliciis civem perniciofum, quam a- 
cerbiffimum hoftem coercerent. Habemus enim fenatuf- 
confultum in te, Catilina, vehetnens, & grave: non deeft 
reip. confilium, neque autoritas hujus ordinis : nos, nos, 
dico aperte, confutes defumus. Decrevit quondam fenatus 



EngHfh Syriack 



Two Lines Great Primer. 

ulque tandem 



Quo 

abutere, Catilina, 
patientia noftra ? 
quamdiu nos etiam 
Quoufque tandem a- 
butere^ Catilina^ pa- 
tientia noftra? quam- 
diu nos etiam furor g£f 



Two Lines Englifh. 

Quoufque tandem abu- 
tere, Catilina, patientia 
noftra ? quamdiu nos e- 
tiam furor ifte tuus elu- 

^uoufque tandem abutere \ 
Catilina, patientia noftra? 
quamdiu nos etiam furor 



ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTVUWX ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOP QRSTVUWXTZ 

Small Pica Italick. No i. 
At nos vigeftmum jam diem patimur hebefcere aciem horam 
autoritatis. habemus enim hujufmodi fenatuJcotfiutu?n, verum- 
tamen inclufum in tabulh, tanquam gladium in vagina recon- 
ditum : quo ex fenatuftonfulto confeftim hiterfeclum te ejfe, Ca- 
tilina, convenit. Vivis : & vivis non ad deponendam, fed ad 
confirmandam audaciam. Cupio, P. C, me ejfe dementem : 
cupio in tantis reipub. periculis non diffolutum videri ; fed jam 
JBCDEFGHIJKLMNOP^RSTVWUXYZ 

S??iall Pica Italick. No 2, 
At nos vigcft?)ium ja?n diem patimur hebefcere aciem horum au- 
toritatis. habemus enim bujufmod't fetiatufconfultum, verumtamen 
inclufum in tabula, tanquam gladium in vagina reconditum : 
quo ex fenatufconfulto amfe/ltm intcrfiSlum te e/fe, Catilina, con- 
venit. V'ruis : fcf vi-v'ts non ad deponendam, fed ad confirman- 
dam audaciam. Cupio, P. C, me efj'e dementem: cupio in tantis 
reipub. periculis non diffolutum videri : fed jam meipfu 



Small Pica Roman. Noi. 
xxi. uiAi T- ^iim cmi jam aietn paumur hebefcere aciem horum 
autoritatis. habemus enim hujufmodi fenatufconfultum, ve- 
rumtarren inclufum in tabulis, tanquam gladium in vagina 
reconditum : quo ex fenatufconfulto confeftim interfecriim te 
die, Calilina, convenit. Vivis: & vivis non ad deponen- 
dam, fed ad confirmandam audaciam. Cupio, P. C., me 
efte dementem : cupio in tantis reipub. periculis non dif- 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTVUWXYZ 

Small Pica Ro man. No z. 
At nos vigefimum jam diem patimur hebefcere aciem horum 
autoritatis. habemus enim hujufmodi fenatufconfultum, ve- 
rumtamen inclufum in tabulis, tanquam gladium in vagina 
reconditum : quo ex fcnatuiconfulto confeftim interfe&um te 
effe, Catilina, convenit. Vivis : & vivis non ad deponendam, 
(ed ad confirmandam audaciam. Cupio, P. C, me effe 
dementem : cupio in tantis reipub. periculis non diffolutum 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTVUWXYZ 

Long Primer Roman No r . 

Vemm ego hoc, quod jampridem faftum efle oportuit, certa de 
caufla nondum adducor utfaciam. turn denique interficiam te, cum 
jam nemo tarn improbus, tarn perditus, tarn tui fimilis inveniri po- 
tent, qui id non jure faftum effe fateatur. Quamdiu qinfquam erit 
qui te defendere audeat, vives: & vives, ita ut nunc vivis, mukis 
meis&firmis pnefidiisobfeiuis, ne commovere te contra rempub. 
poffis. mukorum te etiam oculi ^ aures non fentientem, ilcut adhuc 
tecerunt, lpeculabuntur, atque cuftodient. Etenim quid eft, Cad- 
ABCDEFGHIjKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ^ 



Pica Samaritan. 

i2 iA* ^iatnra a^rm ^a? 

Englifh Arabick. 
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Long Primer Italick. No 1 . 
Verum ego hoc, quod jampridem faSum ejfe oportuit, certa de cauffa 
nondum adducor utfaciam. turn denique interficiam te, cum jam nemo 
tarn improbus, tarn perditus, tarn tui fimilis inveniri potent, qui id 
non jure faSum ejfe fateatur. Quamdiu quifquam erit qui te defen- 
dere audeat, viva : & wives, ita ut nunc vi-vij, multis meis £5* 
firms prafidiis ob/efus, ne commovere te contra rempub. poffis. muko- 
rum te etiam oculi c3* aures non fentientem, fecut adbuc fecerunt, fpe- 
culabuntur, atque cuftodient. Etenim quid eft, Catilina, quod jam 
JBC D EFGH IJ KLMNOP^RST^UfVXTZjE 

Long Primer Roman. No 2. Long Primer Italick. No 2. 

Verum ego hoc, quod jampridem faftum eii'e oportuit, certa de Verum ego hoc, quod jampridem factum ejfe oportuit, certa de cauffa 

caufla nondum adducor ut faciam. turn denique inrerfichm te, cum nondum adducor ut faciam. turn denique interficiam te, cum jam nemo 

jam nemo tarn improbus, tarn perditus, tarn tui fimilis inveniri pote- ^ M improbus, tarn perditus, tarn tui fimilis inveniri potent, qui id non 

rit, qui id non jure fiiclum efle fateatur. Quamdiu quifquam erit jure fafium effe fateatur. Quamdiu quifquam erit qui te defendere 

qui te defendere audeat, vives : & vives, ita ut nunc vivis, multis ^ndeat, vives ; & vives, ita ut nunc vivis, multis meis is? firmis 

iirmis prsefidiis obfeiTus, ne commovere tc contra rempub. prafidiis obfejfus, we commovere te contra rempub. poffis. mukorum te 

ultorum te etiam oculi & aures non fentientem, ficut adhuc etiam oa ^' & au ™* non fentientem, ficut adhuc fecerunt, fpeculabuntur, 

fpeculabuntur, atque cuftodient. Etenim quid eft, Catili- atque cuftodient. Etenim quid eft, Catilina, quod jam amplius ex/'peffes' 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTVUWXYZifi AB C D E FG H IJ K LMN Q p §jls? VXJ W XTZ A 

Brevitr Italick. 
Novmt, C. Maxlium audacia fatellium atqui admimflrum tua f mm mt fifi/fo 
Catilina, mnmodorcs tanta, tamatrox, tarn incrcdibilis -vtrunt iJi*,nJ— a ' 

aiem v Kalcr.d. Nwtmb. turn cum muiti prmcipes civitati: Rom. non tarn fia f 

•vandi, quam tusrum conf/iorum rcfrimtndorum cauffa profugermt. -' - r - "' ' 

U iita ipjb die meisprafdii;, mca duigentia rircumclujum, commw, 

non pvtuiflh ; cum tu dijccffuceHrorum, nojlra tamen, qui rmanffjtmm cade 

U fk d c b n % fr f J7v %¥%**&$ W" N ™**%' wpaturum noaurno 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNQ F x^R S T F U W X Y Z M 



^ fL^i t-yi ^M #J>y£ *$\ «^^l 
Hebrew with Points. 

otpx rrni ennn tgrbg i&rc) inni inn nrvn 
nis-w-iiN'ri^D'n^-iDN'i. iD'^ri'js-Sj nama 
lixn pa orb* ^oaatt-»a "ndrrm arbxtrn 

npta. pemms mm MJ/sliltum viaeri : Jed jam maplum inertia: _L,L „»,_ „ (j _-,_ s , ',„! „^L.. " * ''''" : '~ 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTVUWXYZ n Z? N fP WPP* niN ? D \vt? N l? \ '• WP I 1 ? 

Hebrew without Points. 

pNcn : fwn rm own m arba tea rmtra 
orbm mm oinn 'js-^y -ptr\ irni inn nrvn 
nitntrmK v? arte* iam i tran ua-Vy ramo 
nwi r^ orbs ran nia->3 mNrrns avhn tm 
n>7 trip "prfTov -wb am* ttnp'i : -jtrnn |*ai 

Brevier Hebrew. 

inn rowi nsni tpwi n«i mm dk o»n^>« Kin r-i'K/Nii 
: D»on »:Erty nzmn onto rmi cairtn od-^ i^ni mi 
mtD-o niNn-riN cyrm tvn rwipm tin *w a>rf?H ion'i 
•prwtw -w? D»rfr« N-ip'i :-p&nn joi iiNrr ]*a d'h^m *?-&} 

Englifti Greek. 
XIaootKOS trotboq iv tu avyF^d^fiali tu wepl tx Hfax- 
Ae'yf {jump oq - 



Brevier Roman. 

Novemb. C. MnrUium audaci* f;itellitem atque adminiftrum tua: ? num me fefcUit, 
Catilina, non modo res tanta,tam atrox, tarn incrcdibilis, verum, id quod multo 
magis eft admirandum, dies ? Dixi ego idem in fenatu, csedem te optimatum con- 
tuliile in ante diem v Kalend. Novemb. turn cum muiti principes civitatis Rom. 
non tarn fui confervandi, quam tuorum conliliorura reprimendorum cauila profu- 
gerunt. num infidari potes, te UIo ipfo die meis prafidiis, mea diligentia circum- 
clufum, commovere te contra rempub. non potuiiTe j cum tu difceiiu ceterorum, 
noftra tamen, qui remanfifiemus, casde contentum te effe dicebas ? Quid ? cum tc 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQJ.STVUWXYZ^E 

Nonpareil Roman. 
O dii immortalM ! ubi-nam gcnlium fuinus ? quam rempub. habemus ? in qua nrbe vidimus? 
hie, l:it iuni in nollro numera, P- C, in hoe otois lerrE anc!;:il:no ;::*■■ iu::iu .uc conJilio, qui 
lie mco, tiolirujiiiju--- ot!i:i!iiiu i:i:triiu. ^m dt h\;pi urjis, jt-juu ..tku o; u;i [crr.triim exitio co- 
.■■■. ■.-.:■■■!. f ■.-.■ ':: .ft ..■ .I--. .,'..■: ■. •■...■.■.■■.■■..:..■■.:■... m i .■■<;. ;^ .::.■ • t-:;t~- I: .:^:C.i: [ ijpj:l,;^;tl, 

",i iiL-i.dLir. <S:t; vuL-iero. Fniiii igili" ■ 

'cifci 
5 partes at 



t infidari potes, 



k K) 7T\£l^0ig iirt&EUCI'ulcu) KTUQ TTEpl Tiff 

_ ia/EJou, ug£ Trwff \iFav, ova. iyto pLfwyipou' 
foqn psv^ HjoKAea, sVe* etc W<5wy bc yZvp uouxro, 
(e ? 0* vloi ft avjoxgaTOges ytfvo^evoi $v}Xv<rtv, 'Iiti ti& 



Pica Greek. 



(o7re^i $ Xj ■jrAEi'roif emJf«wj7«*) aVw? trtfn tj)i * 



xivtiet 



-,: ttmtm -„,r.us ? quam nmtui,, ktitmtu ? in eun art* t,™ 



>'.';( ty -, . 



tgl TJilf U(>£%C C6TTQ- 

HfflotXtoe, (Trei ex vcttSw as Kw w^aro, (h « ol k« £'<&, 






; vulncro. Fiiiiii igitut aputl Ltiitnru ta no.'lt.-, O.iliijia : dillribuilli p: 
]kn ■ iiatuilt! 4U'j .;t:t'^v L Li!r ur.^kil'-i i'btcrtt : tkkjziili tjuos Humu rcli^^iictcs, qui . 
cduceres: dcfcriplilli urbis partes a d incrnJia : cu;irii::i.,iil, te iniUtti jas;i t"':c- uxiturum : disifti 
muiulumtibieii'cf:i:-.!.i '.u^i :i:-::is 4' J "'' l "t" v : v fie:rt. K.j;.-j:ii isi;.i .!■.!» ^i<-:;t, , Ronuni, qui i. 
flUttiralibcrarcut, & icis ill:, jpfa iiofle paUlo a— '■ 
pollicercntur. Ha;e tgo omr.Ja,_vix dom_er™ m 



ii voeo, leftuio i 



Long Primer Greek. 
Ta> a-ir/f^fMc}^ tw artf* to HgaxX f '« foVw A» xj 
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Long Primer Saxon 



Pica Saxon. 
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LET (44$) 

Sounds or Letters as ire ufed in any Language. A thing 
of very confiderable Ufe ; a Specimen of which is g' 
us by Mr. Lodwick, in the Philosophical TranfaBions. 
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There are few things on which there has been fo much 
written as on the Original Hebrew Letters ; fince Ortgen, 
Eufebtus Cxfariatfis, St. Jerom, Sic. have made it the Sub- 
ject of their Enquiry. If they don't always go back to 
the Beginning of the World, and the Origin of Letters, 
'tis at leatt enquired what were the Characters made ufe 
of by Mofes to tranfmit the Law to Pofterity, or thofe 
ufed by the other Hiftorians and Prophets of the Old 
Teilamenr, or even thofe ufed by the Hebrews before the 
Babylonian Captivity. With regard to which, there are 
three principal Opinions: Some imagine the antient He- 
brew Letters the fame with thofe now in Ufe ; of this O- 
pinion are feveral Doctors of theThalmud, Poftellus, Bux- 
torf, &c. The fecond Opinion is of thofe who believe 
the Samaritan Letters the more antient ; which is now the 
more common Opinion, as without doubt it is the elder : 
Several Mifcbnique and Gemaric Doctors, many of the Rab- 
bins and Fathers, Origen, Jerom, Eufebtus, Beda, Gene- 
brard, Ramban, Bellarmine, Scaliger, Drufius, Capella, Bib- 
liander, Brerewood, Montanus, Walton, the two V opus's, Bo- 
chart and Bernard are of this Opinion. The third is, that 
from the beginning there were two Charaflers, the one 
facred, the other profane ; which is the Opinion of Aza- 
*'"!' ■"* d . e Rt'tenora, Pofiel, Buxwrf, Conriniius, &c. But 
this Diftinffion of two kinds of CharactcrsYeems a mere 
Chimera. See P. Souciet on the Samaritan Medals, where 
he proves that the Letters in the Infcriptions of thofe Me- 
dals are the genuine original Hebrew Characters. 

As to the firft Letters, what they were; who firft in- 
vented them, and among what People they were firft in 
ufe, thefe is ftill room to doubt ; however, fetting afide 
Conjectures and Prejudice, the Bufmefs of Antiquity 
feemsto lie between the Egyptians and Chinefe. Fhi/o at- 
tributesthe firft Invention of Letters to Abraham ; Jofephus, 
S. Iretuvs, and others, to Enoch ; Bibliander, to Mam ; E,t- 
po/emes, Eiifebius, Clemens Alexandrinns, Corn. Agrippa, &c. 
to Mofes ; Pomponius Mela, Herodian, Rafm, Fejius, Pliny, 
Lucan, &c. to the Phoenicians ; S. Cyprian to Saturn i Taci- 
tus to the Egyptians, and fome to the Ethiopians. 

The Egyptian Mummies and Obelisks prove a great 
Antiquity on the Side of the Hieroglyphics; but if the 
Chinefe Chronology may be credited, their Characters are 
vdftly more antient than thofe of the Egyptians. The 
Chinefe make I'ohi, the firft of their Kings," the Inventor 
cf their Letters, and compute him to have lived 2950 
Years before Chriff. During all which time they pre- 
tend to have certain and written Accounts in their Books. 
If this holds trite, their Character muft be older than Mo- 



muft be derived from the former; taking it as a Princi- 
ple, that thofe who derive any thing from another, poli/h 
and perfea ir. He even afferts, that by the Golden Ap- 
ples which Hercules was obliged to Heal, muft be under- 
itood the Letters m ufe among the Hyperboreans. 

The Letters F,G, H, K.Q, X, Y,Z, were unknown to 
the antient Romans, as is proved by Dafoueius in his Orthogra- 
phy .where he traces the Origin of the feveral Letter,. 

1 he Grammarians diftinguifh Lerterj into Vowels and 
Confonants ; into Mutes, Dipthongs, Liquids, and Cha- 
raflenftics. The Hebrews divide their Letters into Gut- 
tural, a h ch, gn, aleph, he, cheth, hain ; Dental, z, ts, r, 
zain, tfade, refch ; Labial, b, m, „,p, beth, mem, vau, 
phe ; Lingual, or thofe of the Tongue, d, t, I, ,,, daleth, 
tau, lamed, nun ; and thofe of the Palate, ; , /, c, k, ohimel 
jod, caph, coph. b 

The Art of aflembling Letters to form Words, and of 
combining the one and the other into a number of different 
benfes, is a Secret unknown to the Chinefe. Inftead of 
the Letters of an Alphabet, they at firft, like the Egyp- 
tians, ufed Hieroglyphics ; they painted rather than 
wrote: driving by the Natural Images of Things drawn 
on Paper, to exprefs and communicate their Ideas to one 
another. To write a Bird, they were obliged to paint ita 
Figure ; and to fignify a Foreft, they drew a great numJ 
ber of Trees. A Circle ferved for the Sun, and a Cref- 
cent for the Moon. But this Manner of writing was-not 
only very incommodious, but alfo very imperfeft. For 
befides that they could but exprefs their Thoughts by 
halves, even that little that they could exprefs was but 
very imperfectly conceiv'd ; and it was fcarce poflible 
not to be frequently deceived in it. Further, they were 
under a necefiity of writing large Volumes to fay very 
little Matters, in regard their Pictures took up a great 
deal of room. To remedy thefe Inconveniences, they 
changed by little and little their Manner of Writing, 
making it more fimple, tho lefs natural. They even in- 
vented feveral Characters, to exprefs things that did not 
come within the reach of Painting to reprefenr, as Voice, 
Smell, Thoughts, Pafiions, and a thoufand other Objects' 
that have no Body or Figure. From feveral fimple 
Strokes, they afterwards framed others more compound, 
and in this manner multiplied their Letters and Characters 
to Infinity ; contriving one or more for every Word. This 
Abundance of Letters feems the Source of that Ignorance 
which we find among the Chinefe. Their whole Lives be- 
ing lpent in learning their Letters, they have no time to 
apply themfelves to the Study of Things, but think 
thcmfelves very learned when they are able to read. 
There are fcarce any of 'em that know all their Letters: 
They think 'tis a great progrefs they have made, when 



r , - - -- - --- - *...~] I.....*., un A g»*-ii. Miugieis wicy nave made, wnen 

Jes by ^ co Tears, and even before Menes the firft King of after forty or fifty Years hard Study they are able to un- 

- derftand fifteen or twenty thoufand. But the Generality 
of their learned Men come far fhort of this : Father Is 
Compte is of opinion, that the greateft Doct or among 'em 
never underftood half of theit Letters well ; for the whole 
Number he reckons Eighty Thoufand. This is a prodi- 
gious Inconvenience to Foteigners, of which the Mifflona- 
ries into that Country make loud Complaints. Among 
the Chinefe Letters, there are fome now almoft wore out 
of ufe,^ and only preferved out of Refpect to Antiquity. 
There is a fecond Clafs much lefs antient than the former, 
as being prior to Mofes, and only ufed in public Infcriptions. A third much more re- 
great meafure wnile the Ifraehtes were gular and beautiful, ufed in Printing, andeven in otdinary 
m,^r,ci of cor.fequehix not well cjuS.tr- Writing. However, as the Strokes are to be diftinaiy 

formed, they can't be wrote with any expedition. For 
this reafon they have invented a fourth kind, where the 
Strokes being dofer, and lefs diftant from each other, 
allow them to be writ with more eafe and readinefs. And 
this they call the running Letter. 

The Americans had no Letters before the Difcovery of 

that Country by the Spaniards. The Acaambas engrave 

the Son of their Memorable Events and Epocha's on Stones and Me- 



Egypt by 500 Years : So that theChinefe L etters appear to 
be the moft antient of that kind, and the Book Tekim, 
faid to be written by Fohi, the moft antient Book. 

But as China is fo remote, and had fo little Communi- 
cation with thefe Parts of the World, we may reafonably 
make another Enquiry into the Original of Letters in the 
hither Parts of Afia, Egypt, and Europe. Here indeed the 
Egyptians feem to have the beft Title. 'Tis more than 
probable from the Obelisks, &c. that their Hierogly- 
phics were the firft manner of Writing, and the Original 
Characters in thefe Par- 
made, at leaft 
Slaves among them 

fied fur Inventions fo very curious^ and judicious. Whe 
the.? Cadmus and the Phoenicians learnt Letters from the 
Egyptians, or from their nearer Neighbours of 3udah and 
Samaria, is a queflion ; fince fome of the Books of the 
Old Teftament being written in Letters, is more likely 
to have given them rhe Hint than the Hieroglyphics of 
Egypt. But when or wherefoever the Phoenicians learnt 
this Aft, it is generally agreed, that Cadmus, 
Aginor, firft brought Letters into Greece, whence, in the 
following Ages, they fpread over the reft of Europe. 

According to Crinitus, Mofes invented the Hebrew Let- 
ters, Abraham the Syriac and Chaldee ; the Phoenicians that 
of Attica, brought into Greece by Cadmus, and thence by 
the Pelafgians into Italy ; Nicoftrata the Latin ; Ifis the Egyp- 
tian ; and Fitlfila that of the Goths. 

Rudbccks, who in his Atlantica claims the Glory of all 
Inventions from all other Nations for the Swedes, maintains 
that the Vonians had Letters before Cadmus ; that at the 
time of the Siege of Troy, the Greek had but 15 Letters, 
whereas the Phoenicians had 22 : whence he concludes, that 
it was not either Cadmus or the Phoenicians who taught this 
Art to the Greeks. But in regard the antient Northern Na- 
tions had juft 16 Letters, like the Greeks, he concludes the 
Greeks muft either have taught them to the People of the 
North, or have learnt 'em of them. But becaufe the 
Form and Make of the Runic Letters is more coarfe than 
that of the Creek Letters, he concludes that thefe laft 



tals. Their Songs fupply the reft. In Peru and Chili, to 
keep an Account of their Goods and Chattels, and to pre- 
ferve the Memory of their particular Affairs, the Indians 
have recourfe to certain Knots of Wool, which by the Va- 
riety of their Colours and Ties, ferve inftead of Charac- 
ters and Writing. The Knowledge of thefe Knots, which 
they call Quipos, is one of their great Sciences; but 
which is always kept as a Secret, and never revealed to 
the Children till the Fathers think themfelves at the end 
of their days. 

The Printers diftinguifh their Letters into Capital, Ma- 
jufcule, or Initial Letters, which ferve for the Titles of 
Books, proper Names, &c. And Minufcule or Small 
Letters, which are again divided according to their Size, 
into Pearl, Nonpareil, Pica, Great Canon, &c. See Type 
and Printing. They have alfo their Hiftory or Figured 
Letters engraven on Wood or Metal, which take place of 
the Illumined Letters of the antient Manufcripts. 

X x x x x Numeral 
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Humeral Letters, are thofe ufed by the antient Remans 
inllead of Cyphers, to exprefs their lumbers by. Thefe 
Numeral Letters are fcven in number, C, D, I, L, M,V, X ; 
which are all form'd in defcribing a Circle, and drawing 
two Lines thro it, crofting each other at right Angles in 
the Center. 

Dominical Letter, fee Dominical. 
Nundinal Letter, fee Niwdinalia. 

LETTERED, Letrados, Lmerati, an Epithet given to 
fuch Perfons among the Chinefe as are able to read and 
write their Language. Thefe alone are capable of being 
made Mandarins. 

This is alfo the Name of a particular Seel either in 
Religion, Phitofophy, or Politicks, confiding principally 
of the Learned Men of that Country : among whom 'tis 
called Jttkio, i. e. Learned. It had its Rife in the Year 
ofChrift 1400; when the Emperor, to awaken the native 
AffeSion of the People for Knowledge, which had been 
quite banifhed by the preceding Civil Wars among 'em, 
and to fiir up Emulation among the Mandarins, chofe out 
forty -two of the ableft among their Doftors, to whom he 
gave a Commiffion to compofe a Body of Docfrine agree- 
able to that of the Antients, which was then become the 
Rule or Standard of the Learned. The Delegates applied 
themfelves to the Bufinefs with a world of Attention; 
but they fecm rather to have wrefted the Doflrine of the 
Antients, to make it confiit with theirs, than to have built 
tip theirs to the Model of the Antients. They fpeak of 
the Deity as if it were no more than mere Nature ; or 
the Natural Power or Virtue that produces, difpofes, and 
preferves the feveral Parts of the Univerfe. It is, fay 
they, a pure, perfeft Principle without Beginning or End ; 
'tis the Source of all Things, the Effence of every Be- 
ing 5 and that which determines it to be what it is. They 
make God the Soul of the World, fay he is diffufed 
throughout all Matter, and produces all the Changes that 
happen there. In fhort, 'tis not eafy to determine whe- 
ther they refolve God into Nature, or lift up Nature into 
God; for they afcribe to it many of thofe things which we 
attribute to God. This Doftrine, in lieu of the Idolatry 
that prevailed before, introduced a refin'd kind of Atheifm. 
The Work being compofed by fo many Perfons of Learn- 
ing and Parts, and approved by the Emperor himfelf, 
was received with infinite Applaufe by all the World. 
Many were pleafed with it, in regard it feem'd to fub- 
vert all Religion : others approved it, becaufe the little 
Religion that it left 'em could not give 'em much trouble. 
g&nd thus was form'd the Seel of the Litteratij which 
confifts of the Maintainers and Adherents to this Doctrine. 
The Court, the Mandarins, and the Perfons of Fortune 
and Quality, £S*C are generally Retainers to it; but a 
great part of the common People ftill hold to their Wor- 
ship or Idols. The Litteraxi freely tolerate the Mahome- 
tans becaufti they adore, with them, the King of Hea- 
ven 'and Author of Nature; but they bear a perfeci Aver- 
fion to all other Seels of Idolaters among 'em, and it was 
once refolved to extirpate them. But the Diforder this 
would have occafion'd in the Empire, prevented it : they 
now content themfelves with condemning them in general 
as Herefies ; which they do folemnly every Year at Tek'm. 
LETTER OF CREDIT, among Merchants, a Letter 
which a Merchant or Banker gives a Perfon he trufts in, 
to take up Money of his Correspondents in remote places, 
in cafe of need. Letters of Credit, tho different from thofe 
oi~ Exchange, yet have the fame Privileges, to compel the 
Payment of Sums received in confequence of 'em. 

LETTER OF EXCHANGE, fee Bill of Exchange ; 
fee alfo Exchange. ■ . . 

LETTER OF LICENCE, in Trade, is an Inffrument 
or Writing granted to a Man who has fail'd or broke, 
fign'dand feal'd by his Creditors; which Letter ufually 
gives a longer Time for Payment : fo that the Debtor 
having fuch an Affurance, can go about his Bufinefs with- 
out fearing an Arrefl. 

LETTERS OF ATTORNEY, are Writings autho- 
rizing an Attorney, that is, a Man appointed to do a legal 
Act. in our Head. As a Letter of Attorney to give Seifin 
of Lands, to receive Debts, to fue a third Perfon, i3c. 

LETTERS OF MART, are Letters under the Privy- 
Seal, granted to the King's Subjefls; impowering them 
to take by Force of Arms,' what was formerly taken from 
them contrary to the Law of Mart : and regards any Na- 
tion with whom Truce is broken. See Reprisal. 

LETTERS PATENTS, are Writings fealed with the 
Great Seal of England, whereby a Man is authorized to 
do, or enioy any thing, that otherwife of himfelf he could 
not. And they are To call'd by reafon of their Form, 
becaufe they are open, with the Seal affixed, ready to be 
fhewn for the Confirmation of the Authority given by 
them. Common Perfons may grant Letters Patents ; but 
they are rather call'd Talents than Letters Patents, yet for 
difference thofe granted by the King are call'd Letters Pa- 



tents Royal. Letters Patents conclude with TeJSe meip'a. 
Charters with hiis Tejlihus. 

LETTERS OF RESPITE, Letters iffucd out by a 
Prince in favour of honeft unfortunate Debtors, againil 
too rigorous Creditors, whereby Payment is delay'd, for a 
certain Term. The Ufe of thefe Letters is very antient : 
Cajfodorut obferves, they were in ufe in the Time of Tbeo- 
doric King ot the Goths ; others will ihave 'em introduced 
towards the End of the eleventh Century by Pope LV- 
han 11. in favour of thofe who went on the Cruzados. 
They are ftill in ufe in France, and feme other Countries : 
and take their Name a reffirando, becaufe they give 
the Debtor a breathing while. 

LEVANT, in Geography, fignifies any Country fituate 
to the Eaft of us, or the Eaftern fide of any Continent or 
Country, or that on which the Sun rifes. In Matters of 
Commerce, \3c. the Word is generally reftrain'd to the 
Mediterranean Sea, or the Country on the Eaftern part of 
it: Hence our Trade thither is call'd the Levant Trade, 
and a Wind that blows from thence out of the Streights- 
mouth, is call'd a Levant Wind. 

LEVANT AND COUCHANT, in Law, is when 
Cattel have been fo long in another Man's Ground, that 
they have lain down, and have rifen again to feed. 

LEVARI FACIAS, a Writ direaed to the Sheriff fur 
the Levying a Sum of Money on his Land and Tene- 
ments who has forfeited a Recognizance. 

LEVATOR, an Epithet which the Anatomifts give to 
feveral Mufcles, whole Ufe is to raife or lift up the Parts 
to which they belong. There are Levators of the Eye- 
Lids, fee Attollens Palpebr. of the Omoplate, fee Omo- 
flate ; of the Anus, fee Anus ; and of the Scapula, fee 
Scapula. 

LEUCOMA, in Phytic, is a little white Spot on the 
Cornea of the Eye, call'd by the Latins, Albugo. It is 
occafioned by an Humour gather'd in this Membrane, or 
by the Scar following a Wound, or by an Ulcer in this 
Part, as fometimes happens in the Small-Pox. The 
Word is Greek, and is formed from \ivm , white. 

LEUCOPHLEGMATIA, a kind of Dropfy, otherwife 
call'd Anafarcha. It confifts in a Tumor or Bloating of 
the whole outer Surface of the Body, or fome of its 
Parts ; white and foft, eafily giving way to the Touch, 
and preferving the Impreflion made by the Finger for 
fome time. It may either be owing to fome Diforder of 
the Blood, which in this Difeafe is of a pale Colour, vif- 
cid, and cold ; or to an aqueous Humour extravafated, 
and gathered together in the Mufcles and the Pores of 
the Skin. The Word is Greek, and comes from >.ivw, 
white, and psjja, Pituita, Phlegm. 
■ LEVEL, a Mathematical Inftrument, ferving to draw 
a Line parallel to the Horizon, to lay off Floors, the Cour- 
fes of Mafonry, £s?c horizontally, to meafure the diffe- 
rence of Afcent or Defcent between feveral Places, 
to convey Waters, drain Fens, £i?c. The Word comes 
from the Latin Lilella, the Crofs Beam that forms the 
Brachia of a Balance, which to be juft, mud ftand hori- 
zontally. There are feveral Inftruments of different Con- 
trivance and Matter, that have been invented for the Per- 
feaion of Levelling; all of which, for the Praaice, may 
be reduced to thefe that follow. 

Water Level, which fhews the horizontal Line by means 
of a Surface of Water, or other Liquid ; founded on this 
Principle, that Water always naturally places itfelf level. 
The moft fimple is made of a long wooden Trough or 
Canal, whofe Sides are parallel to its Bafe ; fo that being 
equally fill'd with Water, the Surface thereof fhews the 
Line of Level : this is the Chorohates of the Antients, 
defcribed by Vitruvius, Lib. 8. Chap. 6. This Level is alfo 
made with two Cups fitted to the two Ends of a Pipe 5 
or 4 Foot long, about an Inch in Diameter; by means 
whereof the Water communicates from the one to the 
other Cup •. and this Pipe being moveable on its Stand 
by means of a Ball and Socket, when the two Cups be- 
come equally full of Water, their two Surfaces mark; the 
Line of Level. This Inffrument, inftead of Cups, may be 
made with two fliort Cylinders of Glafs 5 or 4 Inches 
long, fallen'd to each Extreme of the Pipe with Wax or 
Malik. Into the Pipe is fill'd fome common or coloured 
Water, which fhews itfelf through the Cylinders by 
means whereof, the Line of Level is determined ; the 
Height of the Water, with refpefl to the Center of 
the Earth, being always the fame in both Cylinders. 
This Level, tho' very fimple, is yet very commodious 
for levelling of fmall Diftances. 

Air Level, that which fhews the Line of Level, by 
means of a Bubble of Air inclofed with fome Liquor in a 
Glafs Tube of an indeterminate Length and Thicknefs, 
whofe two Ends are fealed hermetically ; that is are 
clofed with the Glafs itfelf, by heating it with the Flame 
of a Lamp, till it become foft and traaable. When the 
Bubble of Air fixes itfelf at a certain Mark made exaBly 
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in the Middle of the Tube, the Plan or Ruler wherein it 
is fixed is level. When it is not level, the Bubble will 
rife to one End. This Glafs Tube may be fet in ano- 
ther of Brafs, having an Aperture in the Middle, whence 
the Bubble of Air may be obferved. The Liquor where- 
with the Tube is fill'd, is ordinarily either Oil of Tartar, 
or Aquafecunda; thofe not being liable to freezing as com- 
mon Water, nor to Rarefa&ion and Condenfation as Spi- 
rit of Wine. The Invention of this Inflrument is afcribed 
to Mr. Thevenot. 

Air Lei-el with Sights, is an Improvement on that laft 
defcribed, which by the Addition of more Apparatus, be- 
comes more commodious and exa£t : It confitts of an Air 
Level i, (Plat. Survsying,Fig. 4.J about eight Inches long, and 
feven or eight Inches in Diameter, fet in a Brafs Tube 2, 
with an Aperture in the Middle. The Tubes are carried in 
a ttrong ttreight Ruler, a Foot long, at whofe Ends are 
fixed two Sights exactly perpendicular to the Tubes, and 
of an equal Height, having a fquare Hole, form'd by two 
Fillets of Brafs, crofting each other at right Angles, in 
the Middle whereof is drilled a very little Hole ; through 
which little Hole, a Point on a Level with the Inttru- 
ment is defcried. The Brafs Tube is fattened on the 
Ruler by means of two Screws, one whereof, mark'd 4, 
ferves to raife or deprefs the Tube at pleafure, for bring- 
ing it Towards a Level. The Top of the Ball and Socket is 
riveted to a little Rule that fprings, one End whereof is 
faften'd with Screws to the great Ruler, and the other 
End has a Screw 5, ferving to raife and deprefs the In- 
ftrument when nearly level. This Instrument is yet lefs 
commodious than the following one, becaufe tho* the 
Holes be ever fo fmall, yet they will ftill take in too 
great a Space to determine the Point of Level precifely. 

Air Level with Telefcope Sights. This Level (Plate Survey- 
ing, Fig.5.') is like the lait Plate Fig. with this Difference, that 
inttead of plain Sights, it carries a Telefcope to determine 
exaftly a Point of Level at a good diftance. The Tele- 
fcope is in a little Brafs Tube, about 1 5 Inches long, 
fattened on the fame Rule as the Level. At the End of 
the Tube of the Telefcope, mark'd 1, enters the little 
Tube r, carrying the Eye-Glafs, and a Hair horizontally 
placed in the Focus of the Object-Glafs 2 ; which little 
Tube may be drawn out, or pufh'd into the great one, for 
adjufling the Telefcope to different Sights. At the other 
End of the Telefcope is placed the ObjecVGlafs : The 
Screw 5, is for raifing or lowering the little Fork carry- 
ing the Hair, and making it agree with the Bubble of 
Air when the Inflrument is level -, and the Screw 4, is for 
making the Bubble of Air agree with the Telefcope. The 
whole is fitted to a Ball and Socket. M. Huygens is faid 
to have been the Inventor of this Level-, which has this 
Advantage, that it may be inverted, by turning the Ru- 
ler and Telefcope half round : And if then the Hair cut 
the fame Point that it did before the Turn, 'tis a Proof 
the Operation is juft. It may be here obferved, that one 
may add a Telefcope to any kind of Level, by applying 
it upon, or parallel to the Bafe or Ruler, when there is 
occafion to take the Level of remote Objects. 

Plumb orPendulum Level: That which fhews the Hori- 
zontal Line by means of another Line perpendicular to that 
defcribed by its Plummet or Pendulum. This Inftrument 
(Plate Surveying, Fig. 6.) confitts of two Legs or Branches, 
join'd together at Right Angles ; whereof that which car- 
ries the Thread and Plummet, is about a Foot and an half 
long. This Thread is hung towards the Top of the 
Branch, at the Point 2. The Middle of the Branch 
where the Thread paffes is hollow, that fo it may hang 
free every where but towards the Bottom at the Place 3, 
where there is a little Blade of Silver, whereon is drawn 
a Line perpendicular to the Telefcope. The faid Cavity 
is cover'd by two Pieces of Brafs, making, as it were, a 
kind of Cafe, left the Wind fhould agitate the Thread ; 
for which reafon the Silver Blade is covered with a Glafs, 
to the end that it may be feen when theThread and Plum- 
met play upon the Perpendicular. The Telefcope 1, is 
fattened to the other Branch or Leg of the Inftrument, and 
is about two Foot long, having a Hair placed horizontally 
a-crofs the Focus of the Objecl-Glafs j which determines 
the Point of Level, when the String and Plummet hang 
againft the Line on the Silver Blade. All the Accuracy 
or* this Inftrument depends on the Telefcope's being fitted 
at Right Angles to the Perpendicular. It has a Ball and 
Socket, by which it is faften'd to its Foot, and is faid to 
have been the Invention of M. Picard. 

RefleBing Level: That made by means of a pretty long 
Surface of Water, reprefenting the fame ObjccT: inverted, 
which we fee erect by the Eye ; fo that the Point where 
thofe two Objects appear to meet, is in a Level with the 
Place where the Surface of Water is found. This is the 
Invention of M. Marriotte. There is alfo another RefeHhig 
Level, confifting of a Mirror of Steel or the like, well 
polifh'd, and placed a little before the Objecl-Glafs of a 
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Telefcope fufpended perpendicularly. This Mirror mad 
make an Angle of 45 Degrees with the Telefcope ; in 
which Cafe the Perpendicular Line of the faid Telefcope 
is converted into an Horizontal j which is the fame with 
the Line of Level. The Invention of this is owing to 
Mr. Caffini. 5 

We have another Level of Mr. Huygens's Invention, con- 
fifting of a Telefcope a, ( Plate Stirveying,Fig.-j .) in form of a 
Cylinder, going through a Ferril, in which it is faften'd 
by the middle. This Ferril has two flat Branches b h, 
one above, and the other below ; at the erids whereof 
are faften'd little moving Pieces, which carry two Rings, 
by one of which the Telefcope is fufpended' to a Hook 
at the end of the Screw 3, and by the other a pretty hea- 
vy Weight is fufpended, in order to keep the Telefcope 
in Equilibria. This Weight hangs in the Box 5, which is 
almoft fill'd with Linfeed Oil, Oil of Wallnuts, or other 
Matter that will not eafily coagulate, for more aptly fet- 
tling the Ballance of the Weight and Telefcope. The 
Inftrument carries two Telefcopes clofe and very parallel 
to each other, the Eye-Glafs of the one being againft the 
Obje£t-Glafs of the other, that one may fee each 
way without turning the Level. In the Focus of the 
Objeft-Glafs of each Telefcope mutt a little Hair be 
ttrain'd horizontally, to be rais'd and lower'd as occafion 
requires, by a little Screw. If the Tube of the Tele- 
fcope be not found level when fufpended, a Ferril or 
Ring 4 is put on it, to be Hid along, till it fixes to a Le- 
vel. The Hook on which the Inftrument is hung, is fiVd 
to a flat Wooden Crofs, at the Ends of each Arm where- 
of, there is a Hook ferving to keep the Telefcope from 
too much Agitation in ufing or in carriage. To the faid 
flat Crofs is applied another hollow Crofs, that ferves as 
a Cafe for the Inftrument ; but the two Ends are left 
open, that the Telefcope may be fecured from the Wea- 
ther, and always in a condition to ufe. The Foot of this 
Inftrument is a round Brafs Plate, to which are faften'd 
three Brafs Ferrils moveable by means of Joints wherein 
are put Staves : And on this foot is placed the Box. See 
the Figure* 

Mafons Level, is cornpofed of three Rules, fo joined 
as to form an Ifofceles Reftangle,fomewhat like a Roman 
A ; at the Vertex whereof is fattened a Thread, from 
which hangs a Plummet 5 which paffes over a fiducial 
Line marked in the Middle of the Bafe, when the thing 
to which the Level is applied, is horizontal 5 but declines 
from the Mark, when the Thing is lower on one Side than 
the other. 

Carpenters and Pavioiirs Level, confifts of a long Ruler, in 
the Middle whereof is fitted, at Right Angles, another 
fomewhat bigger, at the Top whereof is fattened a Line 
with a Plummet; which, when it hangs over a fiducial 
Line at Right Angles with the Bafe, iliews that the faid 
Bafe is horizontal. Thefe two laft Levels, tho* very 
common, are efteemed the beft for the Practice of Build- 
ing, tho' the Operations made by 'em mutt needs be fhorr. 

Gunners Level, for levelling Cannons and Mortars, is an 
Inftrument (P late Surveying, Fig. 8.) confiding of a Triangu- 
lar Brafs Plate about four inches high, at the bottom of 
which is a Portion of a Circle divided into 450 ; which 
Number is fufficient for the higheft Elevation of Cannons 
and Mortars, and for giving Shot the greateft Range. On 
the Center of this Segment of a Circle is fcrewed a 
piece of Brafs, by means whereof it may be fiVd or 
moved at pleafure. The End of this Piece of Brafs is 
made fo as to ferve for a Plummet and Index, in order to 
/hew the Degrees of different Elevations of Pieces of Ar- 
tillery. This Inftrument has alfo a Brafs Foot to fet 
upon Cannon or Mortars, fo as when thofe Pieces are ho- 
rizontal, the whole Inflrument will be perpendicular. The 
Ufe of the Inflrument is obvious ; and confitts in placing 
the Foot thereof on the Piece to be elevated, in fuch man- 
ner as that the Point of the Plummet may fall on the pro- 
per Degree : this is what they call levelling the Piece. 

Artillery Foot Level, Is in form of a Square, having its 
two Legs or Branches of equal Length ; at the Juncture 
whereof is a little Hole, whence hangs a Thread and 
Plummet playing on a perpendicular Line in the Middle 
of the Quadrant : it is frequently divided into 90 Degrees, 
or rather into twice 45 Degrees from the Middle. This 
Inflrument may be ufed on ordinary Occafions, by placing 
the Ends of its two Branches on a Plane ; for when the 
Thread plays perpendicularly over the middle Divifion of 
the Quadrant, that Plane is affuredly level. To ufe it in 
Gunnery, place the two Ends on the Piece of Artillery, 
which you may raife to any propofed Height by means of 
the Plummet, whofe Thread will give the Degree above 
the Level. 

LEVELLING, an Operation with a Level, for finding 
a Line parallel to the Horizon, at one or more Stations, 
in order to determine the Height of one Place with refpeci 
to another ■> for the laying off Grounds even, regulating 
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ofDefcents, draining of Moraffes, conducing of Waters, 
l£c. One Place is faid to be higher than another, or out 
of Level with it, when it is more remote from the Centre 
of the Earth j and a Line equally diilant from the Centre 
of it in all its Points, is called the Line of true Level : 
whence, becaufe the Earth is round, that Line mull be a 
Curve, and make a part of the Earth's Circumference, or 
an Arch concentrical with it, as the Line B C F G ; Plate 
Surveying, Fig. 9. all the Points whereof ate equally diflant 
from the Centre of the Earth A. But the Line of Sight 
which the Operations of Levels give, is a Tangent or a 
Right Line perpendicular to the Semi-diameter : One 
Extreme of which Tangent, being the Point of Con- 
tact, the other will be that of a Secant drawn from the 
Centre of the Earth 5 and the Point which determines 
it, will be above the Surface of the Earth, and of the 
true Level, as much as that Secant exceeds the Radius or 
Semi-diameter of the Earth. 

This Extremity of the Tangent is faid to be in the ap- 
parent Level, as being that given by the Sight, but is 
eafily reduced to the true Level, becaufe we know by 
Trigonometry, how much each Secant exceeds the Ra- 
dius; and becaufe by meafuring we have difcovered the 
precife Length of that Radius. It was for want of the 
Knowledge of this, the Antients were not able to reduce 
the apparent Level to the true one ; and accordingly, to 
prevent falling into an Error, never levell'd above 20 
Feet at once, where fuch Reduction was not neceffary. 
By the Tables fince made, it appears that at the Diftance 
of 100 Yards, the apparent Level is raifed above the true 
one about f of a Line: So that the Antients, in this |re- 
fpect, were more fcrupulous than needed. By means of 
this Reduction, we are now able to level DHlances of one 
or two Miles, at one Operation, which the Antients could 
not do in lefs than 300. 

The Operation of Levelling is as follows: Suppofe the 
Height of the Point A (Plate Surveying, Pig. 10.) on the Top 
of a Mountain, above that of the Point B, and at the Foot 
thereof required; Place the Level about the middle 
Diilance, between the two Points, as in D, and Staffs in 
A and B, and let there be Perfons inftrucfed with Signals 
for railing and lowering on the faid Staffs little Marks of 
Pafteboard, or other Matter. The Level being placed 
horizontally by the Bubble, i£c. look towards the Staff 
A E, and caufe the Mark to be raifed or lowered, till 
the Middle, upper Edge, or other moft confpicuous Part 
appear in the vifual Ray. Then meafuring exaftly the 
perpendicular Height of the Point A above the Point E, 
which fuppofe 6 Feet 4 Inches, fet that down in your 
Book j then turn the Level horizontally about, that the 
Eye-Glafs of the Telefcope may be ftill next the Eye 
when you look the other way (if you have only plain 
Sights, the Infttument need not be turned) and caufe the 
Perfon at the Staff B to raife or lower his Mark, till fome 
confpicuous part of it fall in the vifual Ray, as at C. 
then meafure the perpendicular Height of C above B, 
which fuppofe itf Feet, iC Inches ; fet thisalfo down in 
the Book above the other Number of the firft Obferva- 
tion ; fubftract the one from the other, the Remainder 
willbeio Feet, 4 Inches, which is the Difference of 
Level between A and B, or the Height of the Point A 
above the Point B. Whete Note, that if the Point D, 
where the Inftrument is fixed, be in the middle between 
the two Points A and B, there will be no Neceffity for 
reducing the apparent Level to the true Level, the vi- 
fual Ray in that Cafe being raifed equally above the true 

Level. 

If it be further required to know whether there be a 

fufficient Defcent for conveying Water from the Source A 

to the Point B, Plate Surveying, Fig. 11. Here in regard the 
Diflance from A to B is confiderable, 'tis required that 
feveral Operations be made. Having then chofen a 

proper Place for the firft Station, as at I, fet up a Staff 
10 the Point A near the Source, with a proper Mark to 
Hide up and down the Staff as L, and meafure the Dif- 
tance from A to I, which fuppofe 2000 Yards. Then the 
Level being adjulled in the Point I, let the Mark L be 
raifed and lowered till fuch time as you fpy fome con- 
fpicuous Part of it thro' the Telefcope or Sights of the 
Level, and meafure the Height A L, which fuppofe 1 3 
Foot 5 Inches. But in regard the Diftance Al is 2oco 
Yards you muft have recourfe to your Table for a Re- 
duction fubflracting 11 Inches, which will leave the 
Height AL 12 Foot 6 Inches; and this note down in 
your Book. Now turn the Level horizontally about, fo 
as the Eye-Glafs of the Telefcope may be towards the 
Staff at A ; and fixing up another Staff at H, caufe the 
Mark G to be moved up and down, till you fpy fome 
confpicuous Part thro the Telefcope or Sights. Meafure 
the Height H G, which fuppofe 6 Yards, 4 Feet, 2 In- 
ches. Meafure likewife the Diftance of the Points I H, 
which fuppofe 1 300 Yards 5 for which Diftance, according 
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to the Table, 4. Inches, 8 Lines, muft be fuburacled from 
the Height H G, which confequenrly will but leave 
6 "Yards, 3 Feet, o Inches, 4 Lines, to be taken down in 
your Book. 

This done, remove the Level forwards to fome other 
Eminence, as E, whence the Staff H may be view'd, as 
alfo another Staff at D, the Place whither the Water is 
to be convey'd. The Level being again adjufted in the 
Point E, look back to the Staff H j and managing the 
Mark as before, the vifual Ray will give the Point F. 
Meafure the Height H F, which fuppofe 11 Feer, 6 In- 
ches. Meafure likewife the Diilance H E, which fuppofe 
ioco Yards ; for which Diilance the Table gives 2, Inches, 
9 Lines of Abatement ; which being taken from the 
Height H F, there will remain 1 1 Feet, 3 Inches-, 
3 Lines, which enter in your Book. Lzjily, turning the 
Level to look at the next Staff D, the vifual Ray 
will give the Point D. Meafure the Height of D from 
the Ground, which fuppofe 8 Feet, 3 Inches. Meafure 
alfo the Diilance from the Station H to B, which fuppofe 
pco Yards ; for which Diilance the Table gives 2 Inches, 
3 Lines of Abatement 5 which being taken from the 
Height BD, there will remain 8 Feet, 9 Lines, which 
enter as before. 

For the Manner of entering down Obfervations in 
your Book, obferve that when a proper Place or Station 
for the Level, between the two Points, has been pitched 
upon, you muft write down the two Heights obferved 
at that Station, in two different Columns, viz. under 
the firft Column, thofe obferved in looking thro 1 the 
Telefcope when the Eye was from the Source, or to- 
wards the Point, which we may call Back-Sights 5 and un- 
der the fecond Column thofe obferved, when the Eye 
was next the Source, which we call Fore-Sights, in the 
manner following : 

Back-Sights. Fore-Sights. 

Foot. Inc. Line, Foot. Inc. Lin. 

Firft Height \ | Second Height 21 : 9:4. 

Correfted 5" : 6 ' j Fourth Height S : o : 9 

ThirdHeight 11 ; 3 : 3 | 

29 : IO : I 



: 9 : 3 I 



Having fummed up the Heights of each Column fe- 
parately, fubftrafr the leffer from the greater, the Re- 
mainder will be the Difference of Level between the 
Points A and B 5 as in this Example, 

Feet. Inch. Lin. 
29 ; 10 : I 

23 : 09 : 3 1 



6 : 00 : 10 The Difference of Height or Le~ 
vet between the Points A and B. 

If the Diftance of the two Points be required, add all 
the Diftances meafured, rogether, and dividing the Diffe- 
rence of Height by the Yards of the Diftances, for each 
200 Yards you will have a Defcent of about z Inches, 
9 Lines. 

Levelling Staffs are Inftruments ufed in Levelling, ferving 
to carry the Marks to be obferv'd, and at the fame time 
to meafure the Height of thofe Marks from the Ground. 
They ufually coniift each of two long fquare Wooden 
Rulers, made to Aide over one another, and divided into 
Feet, Inches, £5?c. 

For the common Occafions of Levelling to be perform'd 
without much Apparatus of Inftruments, Time, or Trou- 
ble, the following Method is recommended. Set a Pole 
upright in a Spring, Pond, River, or other Place whence 
Water is to be brought, and mark how many Feet and 
Inches of it are above Water. Then fet up another Pole, 
of equal length with the other, in the place to which 
the Water is to come. Place the Center of a Qua- 
drant on the top of this laft Pole, the Plummet hanging 
free -, fpy thro the Sights the Top of the Pole that is in 
the Water, and if the Thread cuts any Degree of the 
Quadrant, the Water may be convey'd by a Pipe laid in 
the Earth. If you can't fee from one Extreme to the 
other, the Operation may be repeated in the manner 
already directed. 

Dr. Hattey fuggefts a new Method of Levelling, which has 
been put in practice by fome of ihe French Academy : 
This is performed wholly by means of the Barometer, in 
which the Mercury is found to be fufpended to fo much 
the lefs Height, as the Place is further remote from the 
Centre of the Earth. Hence it follows, that the diffe- 
rent Heights of the Mercury in two Places give the Dif 
ference of Level. Mr. T)crham, from fome Obfervations 
he made at the top and bottom of the Monument, found 
that the Mercury fell 7 *- of an Inch at every 82 Foot of 
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perpendicular Afcent, when the Mercury is at 30 Inche 
Dr> ftattey allows of T £ of an Inch for every 50 Yards 5 
which, considering how accurately the Barometers are 
now made, an Inch in fome of 'em being divided into an 
hundred or more Tarts, all very fenfible, he thinks this 
Method fufficiently exact to take the Levels for the Con- 
veyance of Water, and lefs liable to Errors than the 
common Levels. The fame Author found a Difference 
of 3 Inches 8 Tenths between the Height of the Mercury 
at the top and bottom of Snowdon Hill in Wales* 

LEVER, in Mechanics, an inflexible Right Line fuppor- 
tedby afingle Point on a Fulcrum or Prop; andufed for the 
raifing of Weights; being either void of Weight itfelf,orat 
If ait having fuch a Weight as may be balanced. The Lever 
is the firft of thofe call'd Mechanical Towers or Simple Ma- 
cb"tnes,a& being of all others the moilfimple, and ischiefly 
applied for railing Weights to fmall Heights. It has its 
iName Lever froltn its QSxtel&vare or lever, toraife. 

In a Lever there are three things to be principally con- 
fide red : 1. The Weight to be rais'd or fuitain 'd, as O, 
(Plate Necbanich 3 Fig.j.') 2. The Power by which it is to be 
rais'd or fuitain'd, as B. 3. The Fulcrum or Prop D, 
whereon the Lever is fuftain'd, or rather on which it 
moves round, the Fulcrum remaining fixed. 

r l he Lever is threefold : Sometimes the Fulcrum is 
placed between the Weight and the Power, as in Fig. I. 
Plate Hechamch b and this we call a Lever of the firft kind. 
Sometimes the Weight is between the Fulcrum and the 
Power, which is the lecond kind ; as in Fig. 2. And fame- 
times the Power acts between the Weight and the Ful- 
crum j fig. 3. the third kind. 

The Power of the Lever is founded on the following 
Theorem, viz-. That the Space or Arch defcribed by 
each Point of a Lever, and consequently the Velocity of 
each Point of a. Lever is as its Diitance from the Fulcrum 
or Prop. 

From hence it follows, that the Aclion of a Power and 
the Reiiilance of the Weight increafe in proportion to 
their Diitance from the Fulcrum. And hence alfo it fol- 
lows, that a Power will be able to fuitain a Weight, if 
the Diftance of the Point in the Lever to which it is ap- 
plied, be to the Diflance of the Weight, as the Weight to 
the Intcnlity of the Power ; which if it be ever fo little 
increafed, mufl raife the Weight. See this Doctrine de- 
monit rated under the Word Mechanic Powers, and further 
illuitrated under the Word Balance: between which and 
the Lever there is a great Analogy ; a Lever of the firft 
kind being a fort of Steel-yard to raife Weights. 

The Power and Action of the Lever will be fully illuf- 
trated by the following Propofitions. 

I. If the Power applied to a Lever of any kind fuftain 
a Weight, the Power is to the Weight in a reciprocal Ra- 
tio of the Diilanccs from the Fulcrum- This is the Con- 
verfe of that demonftrated under the Head Mechanic 
Towers. 

II. The Weight of a£ectfrof the firft andfecond kind AB, 
the Diitance of the Centre of Gravity from the Fulcrum 
C V, and the Diitances of the Weight and the Power AC 
and CB, being all given; to find the Power that will 
fuiUin it. 

Suppofc the Lever void of Gravity, but in lieu thereof 
a Weight hung at V ; if then A C be made to C V as the 
Gravity of the Lever to a fourth Number, we fhall have 
the Weight which the Lever is able to fuitain, and this fub- 
itracted from the given Weight, the Remainder will be the 
Weight to be fuitain'd by the Power. Let CB then be 
to C A as the remaining Weight to a fourth Weight 5 and 
we fhall have the Power to be applied in B, in order to 
fuilain the given Weight with the given Lever. 

III. The Gravity of a Lever of the firit or fecond kind 
A B, theDiilance of its Centre of Gravity from the Ful- 
trum CV, theDillancesof the Power and the Weight BC 
and CA being all given, to find the Weight to be fuf- 
tain'd. 

Find the Part of the Weight fuitain'd by the Lever 
alone, as in the former Problem ; in the fame manner 
find the other Part of the Weight which the Power ap- 
plied in B is able to fuitain: Add the two Numbers to- 
gether, the Sum is the Weight required. 

IV. The Gravity and Centre of Gravity F of a Lever of 
the fecond kind CB, with the Weight G, its Diitance from 
the Fulcrum C A, and from the Powrr C B, being given j 
to find the Power capable to fuilain the Weight. 

Suppofe the Lever void of Gravity, but in lieu thereof 
a Weight equal thereto hung in F, the Power required to 
fuitain the Lever alone. Then find ihe Power requifite to 
fuilain the given Weight G j add the Powers together, 
the Sum will be the Power required. 

V. If a Power applied to a Lever of any kind lift a 
Weight, the Space of the firft is to that of the laft, as 
this lait to a Power able to fuitain the fame Weight 5 
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whence it follows, that the Gain of Force' Is -Ws at- 
tended with the Lofs of Time, and vice verfa. '-\. 

LEVERET, a young Hare, fo call'd in" the firft Year 
of its Age. '•*».;. 

LEVIGATION lignifies the Reduction of anv hard 
ponderous Bodies, as Coral, Tutty, Pieciois Stones, i$c. 
into a light fubtile Powder, by grinding upon Porphyry, 
a Sea-fhell, Marble, Stone, & c . as Painters do their Co- 
lours. This is rauchufed in Pharmacy and Chymiftry 
but unlefs the grinding Inftruments are extremely hard] 
they will wear away, lo asfomecimes to double the Weight 
of the Medicine thus managed. 

LEV1TE, a Hebrew Prieft, or Sacrificer, fo call'd as 
being of the Tribe of Levi, or the Defendant of the 
Patriarch of that Name. In the Primitive Church they 
alfo gave the Name Levite to the Deacons, and Minitters 
of the Altar. The Urates of the Old Law had no fettled 
Lands allotted 'em for their Maintenance, but lived chief- 
ly of the Offerings made to God. They were dillributed 
through all the Tribes, each of which gave fome of 
their Cities to the Levites, with Grounds in their Neigh- 
bourhood for the Subfiftence of their Flocks. According 
to the Numeration made by Solomon, from the Age of 
Twenty there were Thirty-eight Thoufand capable of 
ferving : Twenty-four Thoufand of thefe he appointed 
for the daily MiniQery under the Prielts ; Six Thoufand 
to be inferior Judges in the Cities, and to decide Matters 
relating to Religion, and of no great confequence to the 
Staro } Four Thoufand ro be Door-keepers, and to take 
care of the Riches of the Temple ; and the reft to do 
the Office of Chanters or Singers. 

The Word comes from the Latm Levita, which isform'd 
from the Greek h'-vmit ; the Root of which is the Name 
Lev,, which was given to this Patriarch by his Mother 
Leah, from the Hebrew n*7 lavah, to be tied or united ; 
Leah hoping, by the Birth of this Son , to be more clofely 
link'd to her Husband 3<jco4. 

LEVITY, the Privation or Want of Weight in any 
Body, when compared with another that is heavier, in 
which fenfe it is oppofed to Gravity. The Schools main- 
tain that there is fuel; a thing as pofit'ive and abfolute 
Levity, and impute to this the Rife or Emergency of Bo- 
dies lighter in Specie than the Fluids wherein they rife. 
But befides that the common Senfe of Mankind difcovers 
that Levity is only a Relative Term, we find by Expe- 
rience that all Bodies tend toward the Earth, fome 
flower, and fome falter, in all Fluids or Mediums, whe- 
ther Water, Air, Jjc. Thus Cork is faid to be lighter 
than Gold, becaufe under equal Dimenfions the Gold will 
link in, and the Cork fwim upon Water. Archimedes hath 
demonstrated, That a folid Body will float any where in 
a Fluid of the fame fpecifick Gravity, and that a lighter 
Body will keep above a heavier. The Reafon of this 
is becaufe of Bodies falling towards the Earth, rhofe 
which have alike number of equal Parts have equal Gra- 
vity i fince the Gravity of the Whole is the Sum of the 
Gravity of all its Parts. Now two Bodies have an equal 
number of equal Parts, if under the fame Dimeniions 
there are no Intervals deftitute of Matter ; whence it fol- 
lows, that as no Portion of Matter is fo fmall, but that 
Body wherein it is contained may be wholly divided into 
Parts equally fmall, there can be no reafon for the De- 
fcent of thefe, which will not equally hold for the De- 
fcentofthat. Hence it maybe concluded, that thofe 
Bodies which do not equally gravitate under the fame 
Dimenfions, do not contain the fame equal portions of 
Matter ; and Therefore when we fee, that a Cube of Gold 
fubfides in Water, at the fame time that an equal Bulk of 
Cork fwims upon it, 'tis evident that the Gold mull have a 
greater number of equal Parts of Matter under the famo 
Bulk than the Cotk, or the Cork muft have a greater num- 
ber of Vacuities than the Gold 3 and that there are alio in 
the Water, a greater number of Vacuities than in Gold. 
Hence we have a clear Idea both of Denfity or Gravity, 
and of Levity 5 and know, that the latter cannot in a 
ftrict fenfe be accounted any thing pofitive, but a mere 
Negation or Abfence of Body, which determines that 
Body to be lighter than another which contains more 
Matter. 

Dr. Hook, 'tis true, feems to maintain fomething like a 
pofitive Levity. This, if we millake not, is what he 
means by the Term Levitation ; viz. a Property of Bodies 
directly contrary to that of Gravitation towatds the Sun. 
This he thinks he has difcoverid in the Steams of Co- 
mets, which tho they had a Defcent from the Nucleus 
of the Comet towards the Sun, yet they quickly return'd, 
and went oppofite to the Sun, and that to a prodigious Ex- 
tent. In effecr, where the Power of Gravitation ceafes, it 
Ihould feem fome fuch contrary Force does begin, where- 
of we have Inftances in the Phenomena of Attraction. 
This is what Sir I. Newton calls the Vis Repellens, and ap- 
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pears to be one of the Laws of Nature ; without which 
it would be hard to account for Rarefaction, and fome. 
other Appearances. See Refulfion. 

LEURE, in Falconry, a piece of red Leather, cut in 
form of a Bird, or a Ball let off with a Beak, Claws, 
and Wings, hung out on a Crook by the Falconer to re- 
claim his Birds. They fometimes tie Meat to the l.eure, 
wherewith to feed the Bird. The Word comes from the 
Latin Lorum, tho others derive it from Leora, Craftiness, 
Deceit. 

LEVY fignifies to gather or exaft ; as to levy Money, 
to levy Troops. Levy is fometimes alfo ufed to erector 
fer up ; us to levy a Mill ; alfo to raife or caft up, as to 
levy a Ditch, to levy a Fine, iyc. from the French lever, to 
raije. 

LEX, fee -Lot. 

LEX AMISSA, or Legem amittere, in Law is under- 
stood of an infamous perjured Perfon, who is faid to lofe 
bis Lavj ; or, as hrafton has it, non ejl tdtentts dignus Lege. 

LEX JUD1C1AL1S, is properly Turgatio fer 'Judicium 
Ferri, fometimes call'd limply Judicium. 

LEX SACR AMEN TALIS ; Purgatio fer Sacramentum. 

LEX TERRjE, is the Law and Cuftom of the Land, 
by which Name it is diftinguifh'd from the Civil Law. 

LEXICON, the fame with Dictionary. The Word is 
feldom ufed, excepting in fpeaking of certain antient 
Greek Dictionaries which bear this Name. 'Tis derived 
from the Greek Ae?/f DiBion, of kiyu Iffeak. 

LIBATION, a Ceremony in the Heathen Sacrifices, 
wherein the Prieft fpilt fome Wine, Milk, or other Li- 
quor, in honour of the Deity to whom the Sacrifice was 
offered, after having firlt tailed it himfelf. Alexander i$ 
faid to have facrificed a Bull to Neptune ; and for an Of- 
fering to the Sea-Gods, threw the Golden Vefi.e-1, ufed 
for the Libation, into the Sea. Libatims were alfo in ufe 
under the Law of Mofes, being injoined by God. in Exodus 
xxix. and Numbers xy. See Lifjius on Libations. 

LIBEL, a Writing containing Injuries, Reproaches, or 
Accufations againfl the Honour and Reputation of any 
Perfon, particularly of a Superior or Governour. Flatina is 
of opinion that a Writing, how injurious foever it is, cannot 
be call'd a Libel, if the Author's Name be to it. Libel- 
lers, among the antient Romans, were punifh'd with 
Death, but in After-Times they were only whipp'd. Au- 
gujius rank'd Famofos Libellos, Defamatory Libels, among 
the Crimes Lafie Majejiatis, of High-Treafon. F. Baudoin 
has publifh'd a Comment on the Imperial Laws again!! 
Libels. Scandalous Pictures arc reckoned amongffc Libels. 

The Lawyers fay a Libel may be either in Scriptis, 
or fine Serif tis. in Scriftis, when a Writing is com- 
pofed or publifhed to another's Difgrace, which maybe 
done Verbis, out Cantilenis ; as where this is malicioufly 
repeated or fung in the prefence of others -. Or clfe Tra~ 
ditione, when the Libel, or any Copy of it, is deliveted out 
to fcandalize the Parry. Famofus Libellus fine Serif tis, may 
be two-fold, (i.) PiBuris, as to paint the Party in a 
fhameful, or ignominious manner: Or, (2.) Signis, as to 
fix a Gallows, or other ignominious Signs, at the Door of 
the Party, or elfewhere. The Punifhment of Libelling 
in England, is putting the Criminal on the Pillory, Whip- 
ping, &c. 

Libel alfo fignifies the Original Declaration ofanyAction 
in the Civil Law. 

LIBELLAT1CI. Under the Perfecution of Decisis there 
were feveral Chriltians, who, to prevent their being obli- 
ged to renounce the Faith, and facrifice to Idols in Public, 
made Application to the Magillrates, and abjured their 
Faith in private, obtaining Certificates of 'em, either by 
Intreaty, or by Money ; by which they were attefled to 
have complied with the Orders of the Emperor, and were 
thereby fheltered from any further Molcftation on account 
of their Religion. Thefc Certificates were called I iteffi, 
whence the People who obtained them came to be deno- 
minated Libellatici. Others, particularly the Centuriators 
of Magdeburg, are of Opinion, that the Libellatici were 
only fuch as fed the Magillrates with Money, to skreen 
them from Perfecution, and from being obliged to re- 
nounce Chriitianity. M. 'Fillemont retains fomewhat of 
each Opinion ; he thinks the Libellatici applying them- 
felves to the Magillrates, bought off the Sacrificing and 
Abjuration, and obtained Letters, by which they were 
declared to have renounced Chrifl, and facrificed to Idols, 
tho' in effect they had done neither. 

LIBERAL ARTS, in oppofition to Mechanical Arts, 
are fuch as depend more on the Labour of the Mind, than 
on that of the Hand ; that confift more in the Specula- 
tion than the Operation, and that have a greater Regard 
to Amufement and Curiofity, than the fervile Mechanical 
Works : Such are Grammar, Rhetoric, Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Architecture, Mufic. The Liberal Arts ufed for- 
merly to be fummed up in the following Latin Verfe. 



Lingua, Trofus, Ratio, Numerus, Tonus, Angulus, Afira. 

And the Mechanical Arts, which however are innumera- 
ble, under this ; 

Rus, Nemus, Anna, Faber, Vulnera, Lana, Rates. 

The Word comes from the Latin Liberalis, which among 
the Romans fignificd a Perfon who was not a Slave, and 
whofe Will, of confequence, was not check'd by the 
Command of any Mailer. 

LIBERALIA, Fcafts celebrated by the antient Romans 
in honour of Bacchus. Thefe were rhe fame with thofc 
which the Greeks call'd Vionyfiaca and Agenia ; which fee. 

They took their Name from Liber, i. c. Free ; a Title 
conferred on Bacchus, in memory of the Liberty or Free- 
dom which he granted to the People of Bteotia ; or per- 
haps becaufe Wine, whereof he was the reputed D.ity, 
delivers Men from Care, and fets their Minds at cafe 
and freedom. Varro derives the Name of this F'eail 
from Liber, confidered as a Noun Adjective, and fignify- 
ing Free ; becaufe the Priefts were free from their Func- 
tion, and eas'd of all Care during the Time of the 
Liber alia. _ For, in effect, it was the old Women who 
officiated in the Ceremonies and Sacrifices of thefe Feafts. 

LIBERIA, a Feaft held among the Romans on the 
Day wherein their Children laid afide their Juvenile Ha- 
bits, and affumed the Robe called Toga libera. The 
Liberia were kept on the fixtecnth of the Calends of Aprils 
that is, the 1 7 th of March. 

LIBERTIN, among the Romans, was what we call a 
Freed Man, a Perfon fet free from a Legal Servitude. 
Thefe ftill retain'd fome Mark of their antient State. He' 
who made a Slave free, had a Right of Patronage and of 
Patron over the Libertin i if the IMertin fail'd ofihewin" 
due Refpects to his Patron, he was reftorcd to his Serv£ 
tude ; and if the Libertin died without Children, his Pa- 
tron was his Heir. 

LIBERTINES, the Name of a Sea in Religion, that 
arofe in the Year 1525. Their principal Tenets were, That 
there is but one only Spirit, which is that of God ; who 
is diffufed through all Things, who is and lives in all Crea- 
tures ; that our Souls arc nothing bur this Spirit of God : 
That the Soul dies with the Body; that Sin is a mere 
Chimarra, and only fubfifts in Opinion, for that it was 
God that did all, both Good and Evil; that Paradife is 
a Dream, and Hell a Phantom, invented by the Divines, 
and Religion a State-Trick to keep Men in Awe ; that 
fpiritual Regeneration confifls in nothing but itifling the 
Remorfe of Confcience ; Repentance in avowing to have 
done no Evil ; and that it is lawful, and even expedient 
to diffemble in Matters of Religion. To thefe they added 
horrible Blafphcmies againft Jefus Chrift, faying, he was 
nothing but a mere 3e nefcai auoi, compofed of the Spirit 
of God, and of the Opinion of Men. Thefe Maxims 
occasioned their being called Libertines ; and the Word 
has been ufed in an ill Scnfe ever fincc. 

They fpread principally in Holland and Brabant. Their 
Leaders were one Quintin a Ficard, and another called 
Chofin, who affociated with him, and became his Difciple. 

LIBERTY, is ufually underttood of that State where- 
in a Man a8s freely ; or that Power by which he deter- 
mines himfelf voluntarily either to Good or Evil, to this 
thing or to that : Or Liberty is an active Indifference of 
the Will, to will, or not will anything. F.Malbramh 
gives us a ftill more Philofophical Definition. The Will 
he defines to be that Impreffion, or natural Motion which 
inclines towards Good in the general; and by Liberty he 
underftands, that Power which the Mind has of determi- 
ning this general Impreffion towards fuch Objects as pleafe 
us ; and fo of direfling our general Inclinations to fome 
particular Things: whence it is eafy to perceive, that tho' 
all natural Inclinations be voluntary, yet they are not all 
free ; nor, we mean, with a Freedom of Indifference 
which includes a Power of willing, or not willing ; or of" 
willing quite the contrary to that which our natural Incli- 
nations lead us to : For tho' 'tis voluntarily and freely 
that we love Good in general, ir being abfurd to fuppofe, 
we fhould love any thing without the Will, or that the 
Will can ever be conflrain'd ; yet we don't love freely, 
(in the Senfe juft laid down) becaufe 'tis not in the power 
of the Will not to defire to be happy. It mud be obfer- 
ved, however, that the Mind, confidered as determined 
towards Good in general, cannot divert its Motion to any 
particular Good, unlefs the fame Mind, confidered as 
capable of Ideas, have fome Knowledge of that particular 
Good. That is, in plainer Terms, the Will is a blind 
Power, that cannot apply itfelf to any thing but what rhe 
Underftanding reprefents to it: So that the Power which 
the Will has to determine its Impreffion towards general 
Good, or irs natural Inclinations, varioufly, confifls in rhe 
Power it has to command the Underftanding to reprefent 
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fome particular Good. Thus, a Perfon, for inftance, re- 
prefents fome Dignity to himfelf as a Good to be wi/h'd 
tor, immediately the Will dcfires this Good -> that is, the 
lmpreflion which the Mind continually receives towards 
Good in general, determines it to this Dignity. But as 
that Dignity is not the univerfal Good, nor is conceived 
clearly and diftinclly as fuch by the Mind, (for the Mind 
cannot conceive a thing clearly which is notj) the Im- 
prciTion we have towards Good in general, is not entirely 
exhaultcd by that particular Good 5 the Mind has an In- 
clination to go further ; it does not love that Dignity ne- 
ceffarily or invincibly, and in this refpec~l is free. Now 
its Liberty confifls in this, that not being fully convinced 
that this Good contains in it all the Good it is capable of 
loving, it may fufpend its Judgment and its Love. The 
Cafe is nearly the fame with regard- to the Knowledge of 
Truth. We love this as we do the Enjoyment of Good, 
by a natural lmpreflion ; which lmpreflion is not invinci- 
ble in the latter, excepting Evidence be full, and our 
Knowledge of the Objeft compleat : We have the fame 
Liberty in our falfe Judgments, that we have in our irre- 
gular Appetites. See Judgment, Will, Sic. 

Moft of the Schoolmen confound Liberty and the Will 
together, and make one Definition fcrve for 'em both. 
They diilingui/h Liberty into a great many Kinds '-, as Li- 
berty of Contrariety, Contrarietatis ; which is a Liberty of 
doing two things not only different, but contrary to each 
other. Liberty of Contradiction, is a Tower of doing a 
thing, or letting it alone. Jcfus Cbrift had not the Li- 
berty of Contrariety, with regard to Good and Evil, for 
he could not do Evil 3 but he had a Liberty of Contradic- 
tion with regard to Good. Next Liberty, Prox'tma, is a 
lull abfolute Freedom of doing any thing. Liberty re- 
mote, is a L-berty that comprehends a natural Power, 
tho' embarrafs'd with Obilacles, which it is in its power 
to remove, and to attain to a mxt Liberty. Thus he who 
has not aftual Grace neceffary for the fulfilling of his 
Duty, but has yet the actual Grace of Prayer, has a next 
Liberty with regard to Prayer, and a remote Liberty with 
regard to his Duty. 

Cicero defines L'-berty the Power of living after a Man's 
own Defire, withoutany Caufe or Impediment to oblige 
him to do one thing rather than another. The Doctrine 
of P'elagius, with regard to Liberty, is built on Philofo- 
phy, which does not allow us to have loft our original 
L'-berty of doing good. 

LIBERTY OF CONSCIENCE, a Right or Power of 
making Profetfion of any Religion that a Man fees fit. 
This feems to be a natural Right 5 it is vigoroufly op- 
pofed by the Generality of the Romanes, and even by 
many of the Reformed, tho' it feems as if the Reforma- 
tion could fcarcc fubfift without it. 

LIBRA, Balance, one of the twelve Signs of the Zo- 
diack, exactly opposite to Aries. 

LIBRA, one of the Mechanical Powers. See Balance. 
LIBRA, the antient Roman Pound, borrowed from 
the Sicilians, who called it Libya. It w r as divided into 
twelve Uncia:, or Ounces, equal to about ic{ Ounces 
of our Weight. The Divifions of their Libra were the 
'Uncia T i, the Sextans y, the Quadrans ^, the Triens 
j t the Quincunx five Ounces, the Semis fix, the Sep- 
tunx feven, the Be s eight, the Dodrans nine, the Dextrans 
ten, the Detmx eleven; lafily, the As weighed twelve 
Ounces, or one£;7»\7. The Roman Libra was ufed in 
France for the Meafurc of their Coin till the time of 
Charlemagne, orperhaps rill that of Philip I. in 10JJ3. their 
Solsbeingfo proportioned, as that twenty of them were 
equal to the Libra. By degrees it became a Term of 
Account, and every thing of the Value of twenty Sols 
was called a Livrc. See Lhre. The Romans had alfo 
a Coin called Libra, equal to twenty Denarii. Sca- 
hger will have it, that Libra was even among them a 
Term of Account, not a Coin. See Pound. 

LIBRA PENSA, in our Law-Books, is a Pound of 
Money in Weight : it being ufual in former Days not only 
to tell the Money, but to weigh it; in regard many Ci- 
ties, Lords, and Bifhops having their Mints, coin'd Mo- 
ney, and often very bad too : for which reafon, tho the 
Pound confined of 20 Shillings, they always weigh'd it. 

LIBRARH, among the Antients, were properly thofe 
who tranferibed in beautiful, or at leaft legible Characters, 
what had been wrote by the Notarii in Notes and Abbre- 
viatures. The Word was alfo ufed for Copies, or thofe 
who wrote Books for the Bookfellers. 

LIBRARY, an Apartment or Place deflined for the 
placing of Books ; or the Books themfelves lodg'd in 
that Apartment. Some Authors refer the Origin of Li- 
braries to the Hebrews, and obferve that the Care they 
took for the Prefervation of their Sacred Book?, and the 
Memory of what concern'd the Actions of their Anccftors, 
became an Example to many other Nations, and parti- 
cularly the Egyptians. Ofymandrias King of Eg ypt is faid 
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to have taken the hint firft, and had a Library built 
Palace, with this lnfcription over the door, :*•*$« ."Weaay. 
Nor were the Pt olemys, who reign'd in the fame Country, 
lefs curious and magnificent in Books. The Scrinrurc 
fpeaks ot a Library of the Kings of Perfia, EfdrfoW, 15. 
VI. 1. which fome imagine to have confiftcvf of the lii- 
itormns of that Nation, and of Memoirs of the A&iirs of 
the State ; but, in effect, it appears rather to have been 
a Depofitory of Laws, Charters, and Ordinances of the 
Kings. The Hebrezu Text calls it the look of Treafures, 
and afterwards the Houfe of the Books of Trtafures. We* 
may with more juflice sail that a Library, mention'd in 
the fecond of Efdras to have been built by Nehemiah, and 
in which were preferv'd the Bonks of the Prophets and 
of David, and the Letters of their Kings. 

The firft who erected a Library at Athens, was the Ty- 
rant Pifijlratus 5 and yet Strabo refers the Honour of it to 
Arijiotle. That of Pifjlratus was tranfportcd by Xerxes 
into Perfia, and afterwards brought by Sehncus Nicanor to 
Athens. Long after, it was plundered by Sylla, and rc- 
cftabliftied by Hadrian. Plutarch fays, that under Eume- 
nes there was a Library at Fergamus containing icoccc 
Books. Tarannion, a celebrated Grammarian, Cotempo- 
rary with Pompey, had a Library of 300c Volumes : That 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, according to AmmiaiwsMarcellimts, 
contain'd 7000, all in Rolls, burnt by Cxfar's Soldiers. 
Confantine and his Succeflbrs erected a magnificent one at 
Confiant'mople, which in the eighth Century contain'd 
300000 Volumes, all burnt by order Gf Leo Jfauricus -■, 
and among the reft, one wherein the Had and Odyfjee 
were written in Letters of Gold on the Guts of a Ser- 
pent. 

Themoft celebrated Libraries of antient Rome were the 
Vlpian and the Falatin. They alfo boaft much of the 
Libraries of Patdus Emilius, who conquered Terjius ; ofLa- 
cilius LucuUus, of Afinius Follio, Atticus, of Julius Severus, 
Domhian, Seranus, Pamphylus, Martyr, and the Emperors 
Gordtan and Trajan. 

Antiently every large Church had its Libia ry ; as ap- 
pears by the Writings of St. Jerom, Anaflafius, and others. 
Pope Nicholas laid the firft Foundation of that of the Vati- 
can in 1450. It was deftroy'd by the Conllable Bourbon in 
thefacking of Rome, and reftored by Pope Stxtus V. and 
has been confiderably enrich 'd with the Ruins of that of 
Heidelberg, plunder'd by Count Tilly in 1622. 

One of themoft compleat Libraries in Europe is faid to 
be that erected at Florence by Cofmo de Medicis 5 over the? 
Gate whereof is wrote, Labor ahfqke Labor e. Tho it is 
now exceeded by that of the French King f begun by 
Francisl. augmented* by Cardinal Richlieu, and complcat- 
cd by ^[.Colbert. The Emperor's Library, according to 
Lambecius, confills of Sccco Volumes, and 15940 Curious 
Medals. 

The Bodleian Library at Oxford, built on the Foundation 
of that of Duke Humphry, exceeds that of any Univerfity 
in Europe, and even thofe of all the Sovereigns of Europe y 
except the Emperor's and French King's, which are each 
of 'cm older by a hundred Years. It was fir It open'd in 
1602, and has fince found a great number of Benefactors 5 
particularly Sir Rob. Cotton, Sir H. Saz-il, Archbifhop Laud, 
Sir Kenchn Digby, Mr. Allen, Dr. Pocock, Mr. Selden, and 
others. The Vatican, the Medicean, that of Bejfarioni at 
Venice, and thofe juft mention'd, exceed the Bodleian in 
Greek Manufcripts 5 which yet outdoes 'em all in Oriental 
Manufcripts. As to printed Books, the Ambrofi 'an at Milan, 
and that of Wolfenbuttel, are two of the moft famous, and 
yet both inferior to the Bodleian. The Cotton Library con- 
fifts wholly of Manufcripts, particularly of fuch as relate 
to the Hiftory and Antiquities of England ; which, as 
they are now bound, make about icoo Volumes, 

LIBRATA TERRiE, a Portion of Ground containing 
4 Oxgangs, and every Oxgang 13 Acres. With us it is 
fo much Land as is yearly worth 20 s. In Henry the Illd's 
time, he that had quindecim Libratas Terra?, was to receive 
the Order of Knighthood. 

Some fay, that as Money is divided into Pounds, Shil- 
lings, Pence, and Farthings, the fame Degrees are to be 
obferved in the Divifion of Lands; and therefore as 
Quadrans fignifies a Farthing, fo Quadrar.tata is the fourth 
part of an Acre, Oblata an half, Deiiaria a whole Acre, 
Solid.ua 12, Acres, and Librata 20 times 12 Acres, i. e. 240 
Acres. 

Spelman compares an Acre to a Mark in Money ; and as 
in one there are rtfo Pence in Money, fo in the other there 
are i<5c Perches of Land. 

L1BRATION, in Aflronomy, which fome call Trepi- 
dation, an apparent Irregularity in the Motion of the 
Moon, by which me feems to librate or fhake about her 
own Axis, fometimes from the Eaft to the Weft, and 
fometimes from the Weil to the Eaft : whence fome 
Parts in her Wefterr. Limb or Margin recede from the 
Centre of the Disk, and fometimes move towards ir. 

Some 
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Sfcnie of thofe Farts which were before visible, fet and 
hide themfelves in the invisible fide of the Moon, and 
afterwards become again conlpicuous. This Liberation of 
the Moon is owing to her equable Rotation round her own 
Axis, and her unequal Motion in the Perimeter of her 
Orbit. For if the Moon moved in a Circle, whofe Centre 
co-incided with the Centre of the Earth, and turn'd round 
its Axis in the precife Time of its Period round the Earth $ 
the Plane of the fame Lunar Meridian would always pafs 
thro the Earth, and the fame Face of the Moon would 
be Contfantly and exactly turn'd towards us. But fince 
the real Motion of the Moon is an Ellipfis, in whofe Fo- 
cus is the Earth, and the Motion of the Moon about the 
Earth is equable ; or, which is the fame thing, every 
Meridian of the Moon by the Rotation defcribes Angles 
proportional to the Times : the Plane of no one Meridian 
will coniiantly pafs thro the Earth. 

LIBRATION OF THE EARTH, that Motion, 
whereby the Earth is fo retain'd in its Orbit, as that its 
Axis continues conftantly parallel to the Axis of the 
"World* This, Copernicus calls the Motioji of Libration ; 
and may be illuftrated thus : Suppofe a Globe, with its 
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By Liege Homage the VafTal was obliged to ferve his 
Lord towards all, and againft all, excepting his Father. 
In which fenfe, the Word was ufed in opposition to fimple 
Homage j which laft only obliged the VafTal to pay the 
Rights and accuftomed Dues to his Lord, and not to bear 
Arms againft the Emperor, Prince, or other Superior 
Lord : So that a Liege Man was a Perfon wholly devoted 
to his Lord, and tntirely under his Command. 

However, as the Word Liege is varioufly ufed by Au- 
thors, it muft be obferved that there were formerly two 
kinds of Liege Homage : the one by which the Vaffal was 
obliged to ferve his Lord, againll all without exception, 
even his Sovereign ; the other, by which he was to ferve 
him againft all, except fuch other Lords as he had for- 
merly owed Liege Homage to. 

In our old Statutes, Lieges and Liege People are Terms 
peculiarly appropriated to the King's Subjects, as being 
Liges, Ligati, or obliged to pay Allegiance to him, 8 Hen. 
6. iq.Hen. 8. &c. Iho private Perfons had their Lieges 

too Re'maldus Dei gratia Abbas Ramufl.x', prxpcjito & ho~ 

minibus de Brancejire, & omnibus vicinis Francis & Anglis, Sa~ 
lutem, Sciatis me ded'ffe terram L T lfe, in Depedene (hodie De- 
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iMaft, moveable on its Axis, and conftantly driven by 
anEaftWind, while it fails round an Ifland, 'tis evident 
the painted Globe will be fo librated, as that its Axis will 
be parallel to that of the World in every Situation of the 
Ship. 

LICENCE, a Permiffion or Leave granted by a Supe- 
rior. Jttftmiaa appointed four Years to be fpent in the 
Study of the Law ; afterwhich, thofewho had difcharged 
this Obligation, were faid to have Liceiice, or Permiffion, 
to retire from Study. And hence the Word comes to be 
ufed in this fenfe among us. 

Licence is alfo ufed for the Letters or Certificates taken 
out in the Universities, whether in Law, Phyfic, or Divi- 
nity. Licence in the Sorbonne is a Period of two ^ears, 
which the Barchelors are obliged to pafs in affifting at 
Acts, and difputing in 'em, to qualify themfelves for be- 
ing admitted Doctors. 

LICENCES, in Painting, are the Liberties which the 
Painter takes in difpenfing with the Rules of Perfpective, 
and the other Laws of his Art. 

Poetical Licence is the Liberty which Poets claim of dif- 
penfing with the ordinary Rulesof Grammar •-, and antiently 
the Poets had much greater Licences than are now allow'd. 
The Greeks, by having recourfe to the feveral Dialefts of 
their Tongue, could lengthen out a Word if it were too 
fhort, or retrench fomething from it if it were too long. 
The old Poets did what they pleas'd with their Language, 
and fubjected it not only to all their Neceffities, but their 
Caprices too. 

Et data Rotnanis venia eft indigna Poetis t 

But thefe became ridiculous in courfe of Time j and the 
Poets are now defpoil'd of molt of their antient Privi- 
leges. 

LICENCE TO ARISE, in Law, is a Liberty or Space 
of Time given by the Court to a Tenant, to arile out of 
his Bed, who is effoin'd de Malo Letli in a real Action. 

LICENTIATE, he who has obtain'd the Degree of a 
Licence. Mull of the Officers of Judicature in Spain are 
known by no other Name than that of Licentiates. To pafs 
Licentiate in the Canon Law, Civil Law, or Phyfic, they 
muft have ftudied feven iears, in Divinity ten. A Lictn- 
tiate among us is ufually underftood of a Phyfician who 
has a Licence to practife, granted him by the College or 
Bifliop of the Diocefe. A Perfon practising Phyfic with- 
out fuch Licence, in cafe his Patient dies under his hands, 
is guilty of Felony in the eye of the Law. 

LICHEN, a cutaneous Diftempcr, in many refpects 
the fame with aLeprofy ; for which, a Mofs of the fame 
name is faid to be an extraordinary Remedy : but this 
the prcfent Practice feldom meets with. 

LIEGE, properly Signifies a VafTal who holds a kind 
of Fee, that binds him in a clofer Obligation to his Lord 
than other People. The Term fecms to be derived from 
the French Her, to bind ; in regard of a Ceremony ufed in 
rendering Faith or Homage, which was by locking the 
VaflaFs Thumb or his Hand in that of the Lord, to fhew 
that he was faft bound by his Oath of Fidelity. Cujas, 
Vijiner i and Bignon chufe rather to derive the Word from 
the fame Source with leudis or leod't, loyal, faithful. But 
Du Cange falls in with the Opinion of thofe who derive it 
from Litis ; a kind ofVatTals fo firmly attach'd to their 
Lord on account of Lands or Fees held of him, that 
they were obliged to do him all manner of Service, as if 
they were his Domcftics. He adds, this was formerly 
call'd Litvjum Servititm, and the Perfon Litge. In this 
fenfe the Word is ufed Leg. Edw. cap. 29. Jur.fub Tutela 
Regis Ligea debsat ejfe ; that is, wholly under his Pro- 
tection. 



quod ejfcftifint homines Liges. Lib.Rames. 

Omnibus, &c. Reginalaus Rex hifularum, Saiutem. Sciatis 
quod dtveni homo Ligeus Domini Regis Angjix^ohxnrits, contra 
omnesMortales efuamdiu vixero, t3 iftde ei fidehtatem & facra- 
mentum prcefiiti, $£c. M S penes W. Dugdale. 

LIENTERY, in Phyfic, a kind of Loofenefs wherein 
the Food paifes fo fuddenly thro the Stomach and Guts, 
as to be thrown out by Stool with little or no Alteration. 
The Lientery is owing either to a Defect in the Ferment 
of the Stomach, or to a Relaxation of the Pylorus, at- 
tended with fo brisk an Irritation of the Fibres of the 
Ventricle, that inftead of retaining the Aliment it lets it 
pafs. Excefs of Drinking fomctimes occasions this Dif- 
eafe, by relaxing the Stomach, and efpecially the Pylo- 
rus, too immoderately. The Antientswere of opinion the 
Lientery was owing to the too great Smoothncfs and Slip- 
perinefs of the Infide of the Inteftines, by which they let 
the Food flip off before it was digefted : and hence they 
gave it this Name, which is formed from a«©-, pol;Jhed t 
and evls^v, Inteftine. 

LIE UNDER THE SEA : The Sailors fay, a Ship 
lies under the Sea , when her Helm being made faft a Lee, 
fhe lies fo a-Hull, that the Sea breaks upon her Bow, or 
Broad-fide. 

LIEUTENANT, a Deputy or Officer who holds the 
place of a Superior, and difcharges that Function in his 
abfence, which he ought to exercife in perfon. Of thefe 
fome are Civil, as Lords Lieutenants of Kingdoms, who 
are the King's Viceroys, and govern in his ftead j Lords 
Lieutenants of Counties, fee County. But the Term is molt 
popular with Military Men, among whom there is a Va- 
riety of Lieutenants. As, 

Lieutenant-General^ the fecond Officer in an Army, who 
commands a Body of Forces, a Detachment, Quarter- 
Attack, i£c. under the General. 

In France they have alfo Lieutenants-General of their 
Naval Forces, who command immediately under the Ad- 
mirals. 

In Holland they have a Lieutenant- Admiral, which is the 
fame with what we call a Vice-Admiral. 

Lieutenant-Gs7ieral of the Ordnance, is he who has the 
Charge of the Artillery, Batteries, \£c: under the Mafter- 
General, or in his abfence. 

Lieutenant-Colonel, in a Body of Horfe, is the firft Cap- 
tain of the Regiment ; he commands in the abfence of 
the Colonel, taking place of all the other Captains. 

Lieutenant-Colonel of Foot, is the fecond Officer in the 
Regiment ; he commands in the abfence of the Colonel, 
and in a Battel takes poft at his Colonel's Left. The Dra- 
goons have alfo a Lieutenant-Colonel j but the Horfe have 
not, properly, any. 

LIFE, the Duration of Animal Being, or the Space of 
Time that paffes between their Birth and Death. Life is 
alfo ufed for the Conflitution j or the Principle of Heat 
and Motion that animates Bodies, and makes 'em Per- 
ceive, Act, and Grow j in which fenfe, Life is divided 
into Animal, Sensitive, and Vegetative. Life, in a Strictly 
phyfical fenfe, is the Circulation of the Blood. 

My Lord Bacon makes the Prolongation of Life one of 
the three Branches of Medicine j the other two relating to 
the Prefervation of Health, and the Cure of Difeafes. 
And the Theory of this he numbers among the Dtfiderata. 
Some Means or Indications that feem to lead to it, he lays 
down as follows. 

Things are preferved in two manners 5 either in their 
Identity, or by Reparation. In their Identity, as a Fly or 
Ant in Amber, a Flower or Fruit or Wood in a Conferva- 
tory of Snow 9 a dead Carcafs in Balfams. By Repara- 
tion, as a Flame, and as Mechanical Engines, l$c. To 

attain 
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attain to the Prolongation of Life, both thefe Methods 
rauft be ufed, and the Human Body mull be preferved 
both as Inanimates, as Flame, and as Mechanical Inftru- 
ments are preferved. Hence arife three Intentions for 
the Prolongation of Life : Retardation of Confumption, 
proper Reparation, and Renovation of what begins to 
grow old. Confumption isoccalion'd by two kinds of De- 
predation ; a Depredation of the Innate Spirit, and a De- 
predation of the Ambient Air. Thefe may be each pre- 
vented, two ways ; either by rendering thofe Agents lefs 
predatory, or by rendering the paffive Parts (viz. the 
Juices of the Body) lefs liable to be prey'd on. The 
Spirit will be render'd lefs predatory, if either its Sub- 
fiance be condenfed, as by the Ufe of Opiates, Grief, 
£Sjc. or its Quantity dimini/hed, as in fpare and mo- 
naftic Diets ; or its Motion calm'd, as in Idlenefs and 
Tranquillity. The Ambient Air becomes lefs predatory, 
if h be either lefs heated by the Rays of the Sun, as in 
cold Climates, in Caves, Mountains, and Anchorites Cells ; 
or be kept off from the Body, as by a denfe Skin, the 
Feathers of Birds, and the Ufe of Oil and Unguents 
without Aromatics. The Juices of the Body are rendered 
lefs liable to be prey'd on, either by making them harder, 
or more moift and oily. Harder, as by a coarfe /harp 
Diet, living in the Cold, robuft Exercifes, and fome Mi- 
neral Baths. Moiller, as in the Ufe of fweet Foods, &c. 
in abftaining from Salts and Acids, and efpecially in fuch 
a Mixture of Drink, as confifls wholly of fine fubtile 
Particles without any Acrimony or Acidity. Reparation is 
performed by means of Aliment. Alimentation is pro- 
moted four ways: By the Concoction of the Vifcera, fo 
as to extrude the Aliment j by exciting the exterior 
Parts to the Attraction of the Aliment, as in proper Exer- 
cifes and Frications, and fome Unctions and Baths j by 
the Preparation of the Food it felf, fo as it may more 
eafily infinuate it felf, and in fome meafure anticipate the 
Digedion, as in various Ways of drefling Meats, mixing 
Drinks, fermenting Breads, and reducing the Virtues of 
thefe three into one ; by promoting the Aft of Aflimila- 
tion it felf, as in feafonable Sleep, fome external Appli- 
cations, ttfe. The Renovation of what begins to grow old, 
is performed two ways, by the Inteneration of the Habit 
of the Body, as in the Ufe of Emollients, Emplafters, 
Unctions, &c; of fuch a nature, as do not extract, but 
imprefs 5 or by purging off the old Juices, and fubfti- 
tuting fre/h ones, as in Seafonable Evacuations, Atte- 
nuating Diets, &c. 

The fame Author adds thefe three Axioms : That the 
Prolongation of Life is to be expected rather from fome 
itated Diets, than either from any ordinary Regimen, 
or any extraordinary Medicines ; more from opetating 
on the Spirits, and mollifying of the Parts, than from 
the Manners of feeding : and this mollifying of the 
Parts without, be performed by Confubttantials, Impri- 
lnents, and Occludents. See Longevity. 

LIGAMENT, a Term in Anatomy. Tn its general 
Signification, Ligamenris any thing that ties or binds one 
Bart to another, in which Senfe the Antients ufed the 
"Word for Membranes, Skin, Fle/h, Veins, and Arteries, 
as being common Ligaments. But in its more proper Sig- 
nification, Ligament is a white, tough, folid inflexible 
Body, inclofing and keeping together the Jon&ures of the 
Body. It has no confpicuous Cavities, nor has it any 
Senfe '■> lelt it mould luffer on the moving of the Bones, 
and is very different according to the different Parts where 
it is found. It is harder than a Membrane, yet fofter 
than a Cartilage ; !ts principal Ufe is to gird and 
itrengthen the Jonctures, to prevent the Dillocation of 
the Bones, and even to fallen them together when they 
have no Articulation. It alfo ferves as a Covering 
to the Tendons, to feparare them from the Mufcles, 
and to hold up thefuffended Entrails, left their Weight 
fhould throw them down 5 fuch are the Ligaments of the 
Liver, the Bladder, atd Matrix. They are of different 
Subflances, fome hard, others foft, membranous, ner- 
vous, and cartilaginous, as alfo of different Figures and 
Situations. Some arife from Bones, others from Cartila- 
ges, and others from Munbranes. The Ligamejtt is the 
molt Terreftrial of all the Parts of the Body after the 
Bone and Cartilage, behg cold, dry, hard, and infenfi- 
ble like them. 

In particular, the fe'eral Ligaments of the Body are 
the cartilaginous Ligamens, which bind the four Bones of 
the Metacarpus with tht Carpus. The Ligaments of the 
Spine are very ilrong, >eing fitted to the Articulations 
of the Vertebras, to present their Luxations in violent 
Motions. They are of tvo kinds, the one thick and fi- 
brous, in form of a Crcfent, which bind them both at 
top and bottom j and the others membranous, ferving 
to fallen them the more ftcurely. The Ligaments of the 
Liver are two in Number, the firit, which is the chief, 
called Ligamepitt'.m Stfpe?tf<rium, holds it fufpended to the 
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Diaphragm, penetrating into the Subftance of the Liver, 
to hold it the more firmly ; the latter is larger, but 
more lax, it comes from the external Coat of the Liver, 
and is fattened to the Cartilage Xipboides. Some add a 
third, which is formed out of the Umbilical Veffels, 
which in Adults dry up and become a Ligament. There 
are two Laments belonging to the Tongue, one that fa- 
ttens it by its Root to the Us Hyndes, and another larger, 
inferted into the middle and inferior Part ; this laft is 
called, The Bridle of the Tongue. There are alfo Liga- 
menu belonging to the Spleen. The ?e«u has a flrong 
Ligament, call'd Suffenforium Feni.', from its Office in 
holding up the Penisto the Offa Pubis ; it arifes from the 
Foreparts of thofe Bones, and is fattened to the upper 
Fart of the Corpora Ca-verno[a Penis ; it has another Liga- 
ment, which fattens the Prepuce to the Glans. The 
Uterus has four Ligaments, two of them called broad, and 
two round from their Figure ; the broad Ligament' are 
membranous, and arife from the Proceffus of the Perito- 
neum, and are fattened to the lateral Parts of the Fundus 
or Bottom of the Uterus, and ferve to prevent the Fundus 
from falling down upon the Neck, as it fometimes hap- 
pens when thefe Ligaments are too much relaxed. The 
round Ligaments arife from the Sides of the Womb, at 
the place where the Tuba Fallopian* are joined to it. At 
their firft Rife they are broad, but, by degrees, as they 
recede fartherfrom the Womb, grow round and finooth 5 
and as the fpermatic Veffels do in Men, pafs betwixt the 
Duplicature of the Peritoneum, and fo out of the Abdo- 
men thro' the Foramina of the oblique and tranfverfe Muf- 
cles of the Abdomen, and running obliquely on the Os Pu- 
bis, terminate under the Fat near the Clitoris. By the 
Paffages of thefe Ligaments, Women, and Girls efpecially, 
are expofed to inguinal Ruptures, as Men are by the 
Paffages of the fpermatic Veffels. The Subflance of the 
broad Ligaments is membranous, loofe, and foft, whence 
fome have compared them to the Wings of a Batt, 
and called them Alt Feffertilimum. The round Liga- 
ments are of a firmer Texture, and confift of a dou- 
ble Membrane, wrapping up in it Veins, Arteries, Nerves, 
and Lymphseducts, and both thefe and the former have 
been fometimes taken for Mufcles. By thefe Ligaments 
the Uterus is kept fo tight, that no Violence of internal 
Flatus or Humours can raife it above its Place. 

LIGAMENTUM ANNULARE. See Wrift. 

L1GAMENTUM CILIARE. See Ciliare Ligamen- 
turn. 

LIGAMENTUM LATUM, and ROTUNDUM. 
See Generation, Parts of, proper to Women. 

LIGATURE, in Chirurgery, a Bandage or Fillet of 
Cloth orLinnen, ferving to bind the Arm, and facilitate 
the Operation of bleeding. Ligature is alfo the Art and 
Manner of difpofing and applying Bandages for the clo- 
fing of Wounds, and performing many of the Operations 
of Chirurgery. There are various kinds of Ligatures* 
Some Authors reckon them upwards of five hundred. 

Ligature, among the myftic Divines, fignifies a total 
Sufpenfion of the fuperior Faculties or intellectual Powers 
of the Soul. They pretend that when the Soul is ar- 
rived at a perfect Contemplation, /lie remains deprived 
of all her Operations, and ceafesto aft, in order to be 
more ready and prepared to receive the Impulfe and 
Communications of Divine Grace. This paffive State 
of thefe contemplative People they call their Ligature. 

Ligature is alfo ufed to fignify a kind of Bandage or 
Fillet, tied round the Neck, Arm, Leg, or other Part of 
the Bodies of Men or Beafts, to divert or drive off fome 
Difeafe, Accident, &c. 

Kempfer tells us of an uncommon kind of Ligature in 
ufe among the People of MacaJJar, Java, Malaja, $iam t 
Sec. By this Charm, or Spell, a Man binds up a Wo- 
man, and a Woman a Man, fo as to put it out of their 
power to have to do with any other Perfon ; the Man be- 
ing thereby rendered impotent to any other Woman, and 
all other Men impotent to the Woman. Some of their 
Philofophcrs pretend, that this Ligature may be effected 
by the /hutting of a Lock, the drawing of a Knot, the 
kicking of a Knife in the Wall at the Point of Time 
wherein the Prieft is joining a Couple together, and that 
a Ligature thus effected may be diliolved by the Spoufe's 
urining through a Ring. This Piece of Superfrition is 
faid to obtain alfo amongft the Chriftians of the Raft. 
The fame Author tells us, that during the Ceremony of 
Marriage in Ru(Jia, he obferved an old Fellow lurking 
behind the Church-Door, and mumbling over a Heap 
of Words, and at the fame time cutting a lang Rod 
which he held under his Arm into pieces; which, it 
feems, is a common Practice at the Marriages of great 
Perfons, and done with Defign to elude and counter- 
work any other Perfon that might poffibly be inducing 
the Ligature, 
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The Secret of inducing a Ligature is delivered by the 
fame Author,as he was taught it on the Spot by one of their 
Adepts ; which being a Curiofitv, we /hall not fcruple to 
add : Puella Amafium, vet Conjux matritum Ligaturus, ah- 
Jterget a Concubitus AElit, Priapum, lndttfio ut Seminis quan- 
tum potejl excipiet. Hoc probe convolution jub limine Domus 
Just in lerram fepeliai. Ibi quamdiu Jepultum reliquerit, tam- 
diu ejushafia in nultius praterqttam fui [fafcinantis) Servi- 
tium obediet, £5? prius ab noc h'exu non liberabitur quam ex 
claujlro liminis liberetiir ipfum linteum. Vice verfa, Vjr Lehli 
Socium Ligaturus, menjlruatum ab eo linteum comburito ; ex 
cineribus cum propria Urina fubaBis, efformato Figuram Pria- 
fi, vel ft Cineres latncuU ftngendd: non fufpeiant eofdem fub- 
igito cum Parte Terne quam recens perminxerit. Formatam 
Iconem cants exficcato, ficcamque afftrvato Loco flcco, ne Hu- 
morem contrahat. Quamdiu fie fervaverit, omnes Arcus dum 
ad Scopum Soci* collimaverint, momento contabefcent : Ipfe 
vero Dominus - ■ Abrunum hunc Juum prim bumeclato, 
quamdiu fie manebit, tamdiu fufpenfo nexu Priapus ipfi pa- 
rebit, quin & alios quotqttot Fxmina properantes admi- 
ferit. 

M. Marjbal mentions another Form of Ligature which 
he received from a Bramine at lndojlan : * If, fays he, 

* the little Worm in the Wood Lukerara Kara be cut in- 
' to two, and the one Part llirs, and the other not ; if the 
' ftirring Part be bruii'ed and given with half a Beetle to 
' a Man, and the other half to a Woman, the Charm will 

* keep each from ever having to do with any other Per- 

* fon.' PbtlofopbicalTranfaBions, Numb. 268. 

Ligature;, among Printers, are Types confining of two 
Letters, or Characters which ferve to conneel two Letters 
together, as tf,jl,fi. The old Editions of the Greek Au- 
thors are extremely full of Ligatures 5 the Ligatures of Ste- 
phens are by much the moll beautiful. Some Editions have 
been lately printed without any Ligatures at all, and there 
was aDefign to explode them quite out of Printing. Had 
this fucceeded, the fineft antient Editions would in time 
have grown ufelefs, and the reading of old Manufcripts 
have been rendered almoft impracticable to the Learned 
themfeives. 

LIGHT, a Term ufed in various Senfes : Sometimes 
it fignifies that Senfation occafioned in the Mind by the 
View of luminous Bodies; fometimes that Property in 
thofe Bodies, whereby they are fitted to excite thofe 
Senfations in us ; and, laftly, fome mean by it a certain 
Action of the luminous Body on the Medium, between 
that and the Eye, by means whereof they fuppofe the 
one to acl: on the other, and this they cssXX fecundary, or 
derived Light, to diftingui/b. it from that of luminous Bo- 
dies, which is called primary, or innate. 

Arijlotle explains the Nature of Light, by fuppofing 
fome Bodies to be tranfparent, as Air, Water, Ice, &c. 
but fince in the Night-time we don't fee any thing thro' 
thofe Bodies, he fays, they are only tranfparent poten- 
tially ; whereas in the Day they become really and ac- 
tually tranfparent : and fince 'tis Light alone that can 
reduce that Power into Act , he defines Light to be the 
Acf of the tranfparent Body confidered as fuch ; <t>«V J$ 
tstr w t»t« hvtpyuti t£ JJdpctySV h JiAe&v'u. He adds, that 
Light is not Fire, nor is it any thing bodily radiating from 
the luminous Body, and tranfmitted thro the tranfparent 
one ; but the mere Prefence of Fire, or fome other lu- 
minous Body at the tranfparent one. This is Arifiotle's 
Docfrine of Light, which his Followers miftaking, have 
foifted on him another, very different ; making Light and 
Colours to be Qualities of the luminous and colour'd Bo- 
dies themfeives, and in all refpecls like thofe Senfations 
which they occafion in us : adding, that Lucid or Co- 
lour'd could not produce any Senfations in us, unlefs 
they hadfomething fimilarin themfeives, fince nihil dat 
quod in fe non habet. But the Sophifm is apparent ; for 
wefind that a Needle in pricking the Flefh gives us 
Pain, which no body ever imagined to exift in the 
Needle. But that 'tis not neceffary there mould be any 
Similitude between the Quality of the Objefl, and the 
Senfation it produces, appears ftillmore evident from a 
Glafs Frifm, which is found to exhibite Blue, Yellow, 
Red, and other Colours extremely vivid, and yet nobo- 
dy will fay there is any thing in the Glafs Prifm like thofe 
Senfations. 

The Cartefians have refined considerably on this Notion 
of Light, and own that Light, as it exifts in the luminous 
Body, isnothing elfe but a Power or Faculty of excitino 
in us a very clear and vivid Senfation ; adding, that what 
is required to the Perception of Light, is, that we be fo 
formed as to be capable of fuch Senfations, that in the 
hidden Fores of tranfparent Bodies there be a certain fub- 
tile Matter, which by reafon of its exceeding Smallnefs 
may penetrate even Glafs, and yet be ftrong enough to 
Ihake certain Capillaments at the bottom of the Eye ; 
and, laftly, that this Matter be impelled by the lumi- 
nous Body, fo as to move the Organ of Sight. Primary 



Light thetefore, they fay, coniiils in a certain Motion of 
the Particles of the ' luminous Body, whereby they are 
enabled to propel every way the Materia Subtdis lodged in 
the Pores ot tranfparent Bodies, and fecundary or derived 
Light in a Conatus to Motion, or an Inclination of that 
Matter to recede from the Centre of the luminous Body 
in right Lines. 

Father Malebrancb explains the Nature of Light, from 
a fuppofed Analogy between it and Sound ; the latter, 
'tis allowed, is produced by the making or Vibrations of 
the infenfible Parts of the fonorous Body, which Vibra- 
tions, if they be greater or lefs, that is, if they run 
through greater or lefs Arches of the fame Circle, are ftill 
performed in the fame time, and the Sounds produced 
by them only differ in a greater or lefs Degree of Strength; 
but if there be a greater Number of Vibrations, in the 
fame time, in one fonorous Body than in another, thefe be 
ing clofer, become of a different kind : and thus their 
Sounds alfo differ, forming what we call different Tones or 
Notes ; the quick Vibrations forming the acute, and the 
flower the grave Notes. Thus he fuppofes it to be with 
Light and Colours. All the Parts of a luminous Body are 
in a very rapid Motion, which, by very quick Shakes, is 
conflantly comprefling the fubtle Matter between the lu- 
minou's Body and the Eye, and excites Vibrations of Fref- 
fion. As thefe Vibrations are more great, the Body ap- 
pears more luminous ; as they are more quick or more 
llow, the Body is of this or that Colour. 

This Hypothefis, how ingenious foever, is now deferved- 
ly difcarded, fince rhe great Difcoveries made by Sir l/aac 
.IVmwob on this wonderful Phenomenon. The primary Light 
they talk of, we now know confifts wholly in a certain Mo- 
tion of the Particles of the lucid Body, whereby they don't 
propel any fiflitious Matter fuppofed to be lodged in the 
hidden Pores of tranfparent Bodies, but throw off, from the 
luminous Body, certain very fmall Particles, which areemit- 
ted every way with great force : And the fecundary or derived 
Light confifts, not in a Conatus, but a real Motion of thefe 
Particles receding every way from the luminous Body in 
right Lines, and with an' incredible Velocity. For if 
Light confifted in a mere Preffure or Fulfe, it would be 
propagated to all Diftances in the fame Inftant of Time ; 
the contrary of which appears from the Phenomena of 
the Eclipfes of Jupiter's Satellites, whofe Immerfions, as 
the Earth approaches towards Jupiter, are found to anti- 
cipate fomewhat on the true time, and to commence 
iooner ; and again as the Earth retires from Jupiter, their 
Emerfions, which alone in that Cafe can be obferved 
happen later and later, lofe time : deviating thus very 
confiderably on either fide, from the true time marked by 
the Tables. This was firft obferved by M Romer and 
fince by other Aftronomers ; the Reafon of which is not 
owing to any Eccentricity, but does apparently follow 
from 1 this, that the Light of the Sun reflcfled from the 
Satellites has further to travel, e'er it reaches the Eye 
in the one Cafe than in the other, by a Space equal 
to the Diameter of the Earth's annual Orbit Lhbt 
thetefore, like other real Bodies, does not move inftan- 
taneouily, but in Ttme. Sir Ifaac Newton has mewn pad 
contradiflion, that the Light of the Sun is near feven 
Minutes in its Paffage to the Earth, which is the Space 
of 50,000,000 Miles; a Velocity 10,000,000 Times greater 
than that wherewith a Ball flies out of the Mouth of a 
Cannon. 

Further if i; g k W ere not a Body, but confifted in a 

mere Preffure or Pulfion, it would never be propagated 

m right Lines, but would be continually inflefled Vd 

Umbram. Thus Sir Ifaac Nemon, ' A Preffure on a fluid 

Medium f'-f; aMo tlo „ propagated b y fuch a Medium) 

beyond any Obftacle which impedes any Part of its Mo 

tion, cannot be propagated in right Lines, but will be 

always infleamg and diffufin S itfelf every way to 

the quiefcent Medium beyond that Obftacle. The 

Power of Gravity tends downwards, but the Preffure of 

Water r.fing from .trends every way with an equable 

• £S*£r P r °P a g. ate n d Wfl equal Eafe and^qual 
Strength in Curves as in ftreighi Lines. Waves on the 
Surface of the Water, gliding y the Extreme's of a 
^^'^ Obftacle, inflea/nd dilate themfel ves 

ft rfu rP^y ™° 'he quiefcent Water be 

• TthLlir wh ClC - J he F**»! ™ fa > or Vibrations 
< fluted L' T n So " nds ,™ fi ft> «e manifeftlyin- 

Med tho notfo confiderab'y as the Waves of Wa- 
ter, and Sounds are propagated with equal Eafe thro- 
crooked lubes, and thro' ftrefht Lines but W™ 
never known to move in any Curve, nor to inflecf itfelf 
ad Umbram. The Rays of Ugh, therefore are fa 
Corpufcles emmed with exceding Celerity from tU 
luminous Body As ,0 the Force wherewith thefeCor 
pufcles are emitted, foas toemble them to move a , he 
inconceivable Rate of 7,000,000 Miles in a Minute hear 
the fame great Author; • A»ong Bodies of the' fame 
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* Kind and Virtue, by how much anyone is f mailer, by 

* fo much is its attractive Power greater, in proportion 

* to its Bulk. This Power we find Wronger in faialj 

* Magnets than in large ones, regard being had to the 
' Difference of their Weights j and the Reafun is, that 

* the Particles of fmall Magnets being nearer each other, 

* more eafily unite their Forces intimately together, and 

* aft conjointly. For the fame Reafon the Rays of 

* Light, being; of all other Bodies the molt minute, it 

* may be expected that their attractive Powers fhould be 

* of all others the ftrongeft. And how ftrong in effect 
' they are, may be gathered from the following Rules : 

* The Attraction of a Ray of Light, according to the 

* Quantity of its Matter, is to the Gravity which any pro- 

* jecled Body has, according likewife to the Quantity of 

* its Matter, in a Ratio compounded of the Velocity of 

* the Ray of Light, to the Velocity of that projected 

* Body, and of the Bending or Curvature of the Line, 

* which the Ray defcribes in the Place of Refraction, to 
1 the Bending or Curvature defcribed by that projected 

* Body 5 provided, however, the Inclination of the Ray 
' to the refracting Surface be the fame with that of the 

* projected Body to the Horizon. From which Propor- 

* tion I gather, that the Attraction of the Rays of Light is 

* above i,ooc,ooo,oco,ooo,ooo times greater than the Gra- 

* vity of Bodies on the Surface of the Earth, in pro- 

* portion to the Quantity of Matter in each, if the Light 

* pafs from the Sun to the Earth in the Space of feven 

* Minutes. But now as in Algebra, where affirmative 

* Quantities ceafe, there negative ones begin ; fo in Me- 

* chanics, where Attraction ceafes, there the repelling 

* Power mult fucceed : Therefore a Ray of Light, as 

* foon as it is caft off from the luminous Body by the vi- 

* brating Motion of its Parts, and is got out of the 
4 Sphere of its Attraction, is propelled with an immenfe 
4 Velocity.' See Attraction and Refulfion. 

The wonderful Divifibility of the Parts of Matter is no 
where more apparent than in the Minutenefs of the Parti- 
cles of Light. Dr. Niewentiit has computed, that an Inch 
of Candle, when converted to Light, becomes divided into 
atfotJi 7040 Parts. The Expansion or Extenfion of any Por- 
tion of Light is inconceivable 5 Dr. Hook fhews 'tis as 
unlimited as the: Univerfe j proving it from the immenfe 
Diftance of forne of the fixed Stars, the Light whereof 
becomes fenfib'le to the Eye by means of a Telefcope ; 
nor, adds he, is it only the great Bodies of the Sun or 
Stars that are thus able to difperfe their Light thro' the 
vaftExpanfum-of the Univerfe ; but the fmalleft Spark 
of a lucid Body muft do the fame, even the fmalleft 
Globule {truck from a Steel by a Flint. 

Dr. j 1 Graemefimd affirms a lucid Body to be that, which 
emits or gives Fire a Motion in right Lines 5 and makes the 
Difference between Light and Heat to confift in this, That 
to produce the former, the fiery Particles muft enter the 
Eye in a rectilinear Motion, which is not required in the 
latter : On the contrary, an irregular Motion feems more 
proper for it, as appears from the Rays coming directly 
from the Sun to the Top of the Mountain, which have 
not near that Effect with thofe in the Valley, agitated 
with an irregular Motion by feveral Reflections. Whe- 
ther or no there be always Light where there is Fire, is 
difputed among Authors, as alfo whether or no there be 
any luminous Body without Heat ; Heat being a Motion 
that may be infinitely diminished, and Lighta Matter that 
may be infinitely rare ; to which we may add, that no 
Heat is fenfible to us, unlefs it be more intenfe than 
that of our Organs of Senfe. 

Sir Ifaac Newton obferves, that Bodies and Light act 
mutually on one another ; Bodies on Light, in emitting, 
reflecting, refracting, and inflecting it 5 and Light on Bo- 
dies, by heating them, and putting their Parts into a vi- 
brating Motion, wherein Heat principally confifts. For 
all fix'd Bodies, he obferves, when heated beyond a 
certain Degree, do emit Light, and fhine ; which Shining, 
£5?c. appears to be owing to the vibrating Motion of the 
Parts j and all Bodies abounding in earthy and fulphu- 
reous Particles, if fufficiently agitated, emit Light, which 
way foever that Agitation be effected. Thus Sea- Water 
fhines in a Storm, Quick-iilver when fhaken in Vacuo, 
Cats or Horfes when rubb'd in the dark ; and Wood, 
Fifti, and Flefh when putrefied. 

The late Mr. Hatohbee has furnifh'd us with a great 
Variety of In dances of the artificial Production of Light 
on the Attrition of Bodies naturally not luminous 5 as of 
Amber rubb'd on Woollen Cloth in vacuo, of Glafs on 
Woollen, of Glafs on Glafs, of Oyfter-Shells on Woollen, 
and of Woollen on Woollen, all in •vacuo. On the feveral 
Experiments whereof, he makes the following Reflec- 
tions : That different forts of Bodies afford remarkably 
different kinds of Lizht, different both in Colour and in 
Force ; That the "Effects of an Attrition are various, ac- 
cording to the different Preparations and Managements of 
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the Bodies that are to endure it j ahd that Bodies which 
have yielded a particular Light, may be brought by 
Friction to yield no more of that Light. 

M. Bernoulli found by Experiment that Mercury amal- 
gamated with Tin, and rubb'd on Gltfs, produced a 
corifiderable Light'ai the Air j that Gold rubb'd on Glafs 
did it {till in a greater degree : but that of all others the 
molt exquifite Light was that produced by the Attrition of 
a Diamond ; being equally vivid with that of a burning 
Coal briskly agitated with the Bellows. 

Mr. Boyle tells us of a piece of mining rotten Wood, 
which upon exhaufting the Air from it was extinguifh'd ; 
but upon its Re-admifiion, feemed to come to life again, 
and /hone as before : being no doubt a real Flame, and 
like other Flames not to be preferved without Air. See 
Fbofphorus. 

That the Farticks of Light are attraeled by thofe of 
other Bodies, is evident from innumerable Experiments. 
This Phenomenon was firft obferved by Sir I. Newton, 
who found by repeated Tryals, that the Rays of Light 
in their paffage near the Edges of Bodies, whether opake 
or tranfparent, as Pieces of Metals, the Edges of Knives, 
broken Glaffes, &c. are diverted out of the right Lines, 
and always inflected or bent towards thofe Bodies. This 
Action of Bodies on Light is found to exert itfelf at a fen- 
fible Diftance, tho it always mcreafes as the Diftance is 
diminifh'd ■■, as appears very fenfibly in the paffage of a. 
Ray between the Edges of two thin Planes at different 
Apertures, in which there is fomething very peculiar, the 
Attraction of one Edge being increafed as the other is 
brought nearer it. The Rays of Light in their paffage out 
of Glafs into a Vacuum are not only inflected towards the 
Glafs, but if they fall too obliquely, will revert back 
again to the Gtaft, and be totally reflected. The Caufe 
of which Reflection cannot be attributed to any Refi- 
nance of the Vacuum, but muft be entirely owing to tome 
Forceor Power in the Glafs, which attracts or draws back 
the Rays as they were pafling into the Vacuum. And this 
appears farther from hence, that if you wet the pofterior 
Surface of the Glafs with Water, Oil, Honey, or a Solu- 
tion of Quickfilver, then the Rays which would other- 
wife have been reflected will pafs into and through that 
Liquor: which fhews that the Rays are not reflected till 
they come to that posterior Surface of the Glafs, nor even 
till they begin to go out of it •> for if at their going out 
they fall into any of the forefaid Mediums, they will not 
then be reflected, but perfift in their former Courfe, the 
Attraction of the Glafs being in this Cafe counter-balanced 
by that of the Liquor. 

From this mutual Attraction between the Particles of" 
Light and other Bodies, arifes two other grand Pheno- 
mena, which we call the Reflexion and Rej 'ruction of Light* 

We know that the Determination of a Body in Motion 
is chang'd by the Interpofition of another Body in its 
way. Thus Light impinging on the Surface of folid Bo- 
dies, fhould be turn 'd out of its courfe, and beaten back 
or reflected, fo as like other falling Bodies to make tho 
Angle of its Reflexion equal to that of Incidence. This 
'tis found by experience Light does, and yet the Caufe of 
this Effect is different from that juft now affign'd : the 
Rays o£ Light axe not reflected by ftriking on the very 
Parts of the reflecting Bodies, but by fome Pewer equably 
diffufed throughout the whole Surface of the Body, 
whereby it acts on the Light, either attracting or repelling 
it without Contact : by which fame Power, in other Cir- 
cumftances the Rays are refracted 5 and by which' alfb, 
the Rays are firft emitted from the luminous Body; as 
is abundantly proved, by great variety of Arguments, by 
Sir I. Newton. See Reflexion. 

That great Author puts it part doubt, that all thofe 
Rays which are reflected, tho they approach the Body 
infinitely near, yet never touch it ; and that rhofe which 
do really ftrike on the folid Parts of Bodies, adhere to 
'em, and are as it were extinguifh'd and loft. If it be 
ask'd, how it happens, flnce we afcribe the Reflexion of 
the Rays to the Action of the whole Surface of the Body 
without Contact 5 how, I fay, it happens that all the 
Rays are not reflected from every Surface, but while 
fome are reflected, others pais through and are refracted : 

The Anfwer given by Sir J. Newtan is as follows Every 

Ray of Light in its paffage thro any refracting Subftance, 
is put into a certain tranfient Conftitution or State, which 
in the progrefs of the Ray returns at equal intervals, and 
difpofes the Ray at every Return to be eafily tranfmitted 
thro the next refracting Surface, and between the Returns 
to be eafily reflected by it: which Alternation of Re- 
flexion and Tranfmiffion appears to be propagated from 
every Surface and to all Diflanccs. What kind of Action 
or Difpofition this is, and whether it confiftin a circulating 
or vibrating Motion of the Ray or the Medium, or 
fomewhat elfe, he does nor inquire 5 but allows thofe 
who are fond of Hvpothefes to fuppofe that the Rays 
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6f Light, by impinging on any reflecting or refracting Sur 
face, excite Vibrations in the reflecting or refracting Me- 
dium, and by that means agitate the folid Parts of the 
Body. Thefe Vibrations, thus propagated in the Me- 
dium, move faiter than the Rays, fo as to overtake them j 
and when any Kay is in that part of the Vibration which 
confpires with its Motion, its Velocity is increased, fo that 
it eaiily breaks thro a refracling Surface : but when it is 
in a contrary parr of the Vibration, which impedes its 
Motion, it is eaiily reflected, and confequently that every 
Ray is fucceffivcly difpofed to be eaiily reflected or trans- 
mitted by every Vibration which overtakes it. The Re- 
turn of which DiSpofition of any Ray to be reflected, he 
calls Fht of eafy Reflexion ; and thofe of its Difpofition 
to be transmitted, he calls Fits of eafy Tranf miff on; and 
the Space between the Returns, the Interval of the Fit, 
The Reafon then why the Surface of all thick tranfparent 
Bodies reflect part of the Light incident on 'em, and re- 
fract the refl, is, that fome Rays at their Incidence are in 
Fits of eafy Reflexion, and others of eafy TranSmiffton. 
For the Properties and Laws of reflected Light, fee Re- 
flexion and Mir r our. 

Further, a Ray of Light pairing out of one Medium 
into another of different Denfity, and in its paffage making 
an oblique Angle with the Surface that feparates the Me- 
diums, will be refracted or turn'd out of its right Line 5 
by reafon the Rays are more Strongly attracted by a den- 
fer than a rarer Medium. 

That thefe Rays are not refracted by Striking on the 
folld Parts of Bodies, but without any Contact, by that 
fame force wherewith they are emitted and reflected, 
exerting itfelf differently in different Circumflances, is 
proved in great meafure by the fame Arguments which 
demonstrate Reflexion to be perform 'd without Contact. 
For the Properties,- &c. of refracted Light, fee Ref-afhon, 
Lens, &c. In Illand Chryital is obferved a kind of double 
Refraction, very different from what we find in any other 
Body : the Rays that fall obliquely being not only dif- 
perfecl, with a double Refraction in one and the fame 
Surface, but even the perpendicular Rays themfelves are 
mofl of 'em divided into two Beams by means of the fame 
double Refraction ; which Beams are of the fame Colour 
with the incident Beams, and are equal in degree of 
X-ightj at leafl nearly, to each other: Whence the great 
Philofopher, So often cited, takes occasion to fufpect that 
there are in Light fome other original Properties beiides 
thofe hitherto defcribed ; and particularly, that the 
Rays have different Sides endued with feveral original 
Properties. For of thefe Refractions, the one is per- 
formed in the ufual manner, i. e. the Sine of Incidence is 
to that of Refraction as 5 is to 3 ; and the other in an un- 
ufual manner : and yet the fame Ray is refracted Some- 
times in the one manner, and fometimes in the other, 
according to the various Poiitions which its Several Sides 
have, in refpect of the Chryflal. Thefe Difpoiitions, he 
fhews, mufi have exiited originally in the Beams, with- 
out having undergone any Alterations in that refpect, by 
theChryltal. Every Ray of Light therefore has two oppo- 
site Sides, the one originally endued with a Property 
whereon its unufual Refraction depends, and the other 
not endued with that Property. 

Sir J. Newton having obferved the vividly colour'd Image 
projected on the Wall of a darken'd Room, by the Sun- 
Beams tranfmitted thro a Prifm, to be five times as long 
as broad 5 fctting him Self to inquire into the Reafon 
of this Difproportion, was led from other Experiments to 
the Exferimentum Cruets ■> whence he difcovered the Caufe 
of the Phenomenon to be, that Some of the Rays of 
Light were more refracted than others, and therefore ex- 
hibited feveral Images of the Sun under the appearance 
of one, extended lengthwife. Thence he proceeded to 
conclude, that Light itfelf is an heterogeneous Mixture of 
Rays differently refrangible. Hence he dittinguifhes 
Light into two kinds, iiz,. that whofe Rays are equally 
refrangible, which he calls Homogeneal, Similar or Uni- 
form Light; and that whofe Rays are unequally refran- 
gible, which he calls Hcterogeneal Light. 

There are but three Affections of Light, wherein he 
obferved its Rays to differ, was. Refrangibility, Reflexi- 
bility, and Colour ; and thofe Rays which agree in Re- 
franoibility, agree alfo in the other two : whence they 
may be well defined Homogeneal, tho in fome other re- 

gects they may poffibly be Heterogeneal. Again, the 
Dlours exhibited by Homogeneal Light, he calls Homo- 
geneal Colours 5 and thofe produced by Heterogeneal 
Light, Heterogeneal Colours. Thefe Definitions laid 
down, he advances feveral Propofitions. 

As i/lr, That the Sun's Light confifts of Rays differing 
by indefinite Degreesof Refrangibility. zdty, That Rays 
which differ in Refrangibility, when parted from one ano- 
ther, do proportionably, differ in the Colours which they 
exhibit. $dly t That there are as many fimple and ho- 



mogeneal Colours, as Degrees of Refrangibility, for to 
every Degree of Refrangibility belongs a different Colour. 
4.thly, Whitenefs in all refpects like that of the Sun's im- 
mediate Lights and of the ufual Objects of our Senfes, 
cannot tie compounded of fimple Colours, without an in- 
definite Variety of them ; for 10 fuch a Compofiticn there 
are required Rays endued with all the indefinite Degrees 
of Refrangibility, which infer as many fimple Colours. 
5 i/j/y, The Rays of Light do not act on one another in 
parting thro the fame Medium. 6tbly> The Rays of Light 
do not fuffer any Alteration of their Qualities from Re- 
fraction, nor from the adjacent quiefcent Medium. Ithly, 
There can no Homogeneal Colours be produced out of 
Light by Refraction, which are not commix'd in it be- 
fore; fince Refraction, as was before obferv'd, changes 
not the Qualities of the Rays, but only Separates thofe 
which have divers Qualities by means of their different 
Refrangibility. Sthly, The Sun's Light is an Aggregate 
of Homogeneal Colours ; whence Homogeneal Colour* 
may be call'd Primitive or Original. 

We have already obferved that the Rays of Light are 
compofed of diffimilar or heterogeneous Parts j fome of 
them being in all probability greater, others lefs. Now 
the Smaller the Parts are, by fo much the more refrangi- 
ble they are, i.e. they are fo much the in ore eafily di- 
verted out of their rectilinear Courfe ; and thofe Part3 
which differ in Refrangibility, {i.e. in Bulk) we have 
alfo obferved differ in Colour. Hence ariSes the whole 
Theory of Colours. Thofe Parts, o. g. which are the 
mofl refrangible, constitute Violet Colour ; that is, the 
molt minute Particles of Light when Separately impelled 
on the Organ, do there excite the Shorter! Vibrations in 
the Retina, which are thence communicated by the Solid 
Parts of the Optic Nerve into the Brain, and excite in us 
the Senfation of Violet Colour, the dimmeft and mofl: 
languid of all other Colours : And thofe Particles, on the 
contrary, which are the leafl refrangible, constitute a 
Ray of a Red Colour 5 *'. e. the greater! Particles of 
Light excite the longelt Vibrations in the Retina, and fo 
convey the Senfation of a Red Colour, as being the raoft 
bright and vivid of all others. The other Particles being 
diftinguiihed into little Rays, according to their refpective 
Magnitudes and Degrees of Refrangibility, excite inter- 
mediate Vibrations, and fo occafion the SenSatrons of the 
intermediate Colours ; in like manner as the Vibrations 
of the Air, according to their different Magnitudes, ex- 
cite the Senfations of different Sounds. The Colours 
then of thefe little Rays not being any adventitious Mo- 
difications of them, but connate, primitive, andneceffary 
Properties, refulting, in all probability, from their diffe- 
rent Magnitudes, raufl be perpetual and immutable, 
not to be altered by any Reflexion, Refraction, or other 
fubfequent Modification. See the DoBrine of Colours^ 
laid down under Colour. For the Manner in which 
Light affects our Senfes, and how it contributes to Vifion^ 
fee Vifion. 

LIGHT is alfo ufed to fignify the Difpofition of Ob- 
jects with regard to the receiving of Light 5 thus we fay, 
a Painting is feen in its proper Light, when its Situation, 
with regard to the Light, is the fame with that for which 
it was painted. 

LIGHTS ABOARD SHIPS. See Signals. 

LIGHTS, in Architecture, are understood of the 
Openings of Gates and Windows, and other Places thro* 
which the Air and Light have a Paffage. In the Pantheon 
all the Light comes from on high 5 it has no Lights but 
in the Dome. 

LIGHTS, in Painting, are thofe Parts of a Piece that 
are illumined, or that lie open to the Luminary, by which 
the Piece is SuppoSed to be enlightened ; and that for 
this reafon are painted in bright vivid Colours : in which 
SenSe Light is oppofed to Shadow. Light is alSo uSed Sor 
the luminous Body that emits it. There are various kinds 
of Lights; general Lights, as the Air; particular Lights, as 
a Fire, a Candle, and even the Sun. Different Lights 
have very different Effects on the Piece, and occafion a 
Difference in the Management of every Part. A great 
deal therefore depends on the Painters chufing a proper 
Light for his Piece to be illumined by, and a great deal 
more in the Conduct of the Lights and Shadows when the 
Luminary is pitched upon. The Strength and Relievo of 
a Figure, as well as its Gracefulnefs, depends entirely on 
the Management of the Lights, and the joining of thofe to 
the Shadows. The Light a Figure receives, is either di- 
rect or reflected, to each of which fpecial Regard rauft 
be had? The Doctrine of Lights and Shadows makes that 
Part of Painting, called Clair-obfcure, which fee. 

LIGHT-HORSE, an antient Term in our E*%l\fl» 
Cufloms, Signifying an ordinary Cavalier or Horfeman 
lightly armed, and fo as to enter a Body or Regiment ; 
in opposition to the others, who were heavily accoutred, 
and armed at all Points, 

LIGHTER, 
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LIGHTER, a fmall floating Veffel. Lighters are of 
feveral kinds •■, as, 

A Ballaft Gin, A clofe Lighter, A Kiele, 

A Camel, A Huy, An open Lighter. 

LIGHTNESS, fee Levity. 

LIGNUM ALOES, or Wood of Moes ; tee Aloes. Lig- 
num Cfl^f,f, fee Caflin. L'gnum Baljamt , fee half am. 

LIKE QUANTITIES, in Algebra, are fuch as are 
expreffed by the fame Letters, equally repeated in each 
Quantity. Thus 2 b, and 5 b, and 9 ff, and 3 f /are like 
Quantities j but 1 b, and 3 £ i, and 9 _/-y, and 3 /// are un- 
like ones, becaufe the Quantities have not every where 
the fame Dimensions, nor are the Letters equally repeat- 
ed. Like Signs in Algebra are when both are Affirma- 
tive, or boih Negative 5 but if one be Affirmative, and 
the other Negative, they are unlike Signs. Thus -f- 64. d, 
and-}- 5 d, have like Signs j butt; f, and — if have 
unlike Signs. Like Figures in Geometry are fuch as have 
their Angles equal, and the Sides about thefe equal An- 
gles proportional. Like Arcs in the Projection of the 
Sphere in Flano are Parts of leffcr Circles, containing an 
equal Number of Degrees with the correfponding Arcs 
of greater ones. Like folid Figures in Geometry, are 
fuch as arecontained under like Planes, equal in Number. 

LIMB, the outer moll Border or graduated Edge of a 
Quadrant, or the like Mathematical Inflrument ; or the 
Circu inference of the Primitive Circle in any Projection of 
the Sphere /» Flano. Aftronomers obferve the lower and 
the upper Limb of the Sun, in order to find its true 
Height, which is that of his Center. 

Limb alfo fignifies the outermoft Border or Edge of 
the Sun or Moon, when the Middle or Disk is hid in an 
Eclipfe of either Luminary. 

Limb is alfo ufed among Botanifls for the outer Edge 
or Border or Plants, their Leaves, and Flowers. 

LIMB, or LIMBUS, is alfo a Term in the Romijh 
Theology, ufed for that Place where the Patriarchs are 
fuppofed to have waited for the Redemption of Man- 
kind, and where they imagine ourSaviour continued from 
the time of his Death to that of his Refurre&ion. Du 
Cange fays, the Fathers called this Place Limbus, eo quod 
Jit Limbus Xnferorum. The word Limbus is alfo ufed by 
the Catholics for the Place deftined to receive the Souls of 
Infants who die without Baptifm ; who have not deferved 
Hell, as dying in Innocence, nor yet are worthy of Hea 
ven, becaufe of the Imputation of Original Sin. 

LIME, Calcined Stone, Marble, Free-ftone, Chalk, or 
other Matter burnt by a large Fire in a Kiln or Furnace 
built exprefs j to be afterwards ufed in the Compofition of 
Mortar, for building ; the Fire taking away all its Humi- 
dity, and opening its Pores, fo that it becomes ealily re- 
ducible to Powder. Quick Lime or Unflack'd Lime is that 
which comes out of the Furnace ; Slack'd Lime is that 
wafli'd or fleep'd in Water, and referv'd for the making 
of Mortar. The beft Lime is that made of the hardeit 
andfirmelt Stones, and which is flack'd at its coming out 
of the Furnace. SvtR.Wotton looks on it as a great Error 
in the Emllfe to make Lime as they do, of Refufe, and 
Stuff without any Choice 5 whereas the Italians, at this 
day, and much more the Antients, burnt their firmeft 
Stones, and even Fragments of Marble where it was plen- 
tiful j which in time became almoft Marble again for its 
hardnefs, as appears in their Handing Theatres, &c. 

We have two kinds of Lime in common ufe in England j 
the one made of Stone, and the other of Chalk ; whereof 
the former is much the flrongefl. That made of foft 
Stone or Chalk is fitteft for plailtering of Ceilings and 
Walls within doors j and that made of hard Stones, for 
Buildings and for plaiftering without doors. Good Lime 
may alfo be made of Mill-Hone, not coarfe and fandy, 
"but fine and greafy 5 as alfo of all kinds of Flints ; tho 
'tis hard to burn 'em, unlefs in a Reverberatory Furnace, 
as being apt to run to Glafs. 

DieuJJant recommends Lime made of Sea-/hells as the 
bell, but Goldman finds fault with it, as being impatient of 
Moilture, and therefore eafily peeling off from the Out- 
fides of Walls : It is, however, the common Lime ufed 
in the Indies. 

Before the Stones be thrown into the Kiln, they are to 
be broke in pieces 5 otherwife the Air contain'd in their Ca- 
vities, too much expanded by theHeat, makes 'em fly with 
fo much violence as to damage the Kiln. According to Al- 
berts and Palladio, Lime will not be fufficiently burnt in 
lefs than fixty Hours intenfe Heat. 

The Marks of a well-burnt Lime, according to Alberti, 
are, that its Weight is to that of the Stone in a fefqui- 
alterate Proportion 5 that It is white, light, and fonorous ; 
that when itaked it flicks to the Sides of the Veffel : To 
which Boeckler adds, that when flaked it fends forth a 
copious thick Smoak ■-, and Dicuffant, that it needs a great 
deal of Water to flake it. 

To preferve Lime feveral Years, flake and work it up ; 
dig a Pit under ground, into which let it pafs thro a hole 



open at the bottom of the Vcffel. As foon as the Pit is 
full, cover it up with Sand, to prevent its drying ; thus 
keeping it moifl till it be ufed. Boeckler gives another 
Method : Cover a Stratum of Lime two or three foot high 
with another of Sand of the like height; pour on Water 
enough to flake the Lime, but not to reduce it to duft 
after flaking. If the Sand cleave into Chinks, as the 
Smoak afcends, cover 'em up, fo as no Vent may be 
given thereto. This Lime, he adds, kept ten or twelve 
Years, will be like Glue ; and will, further, be of parti- 
cular Ufe in painting Walls, as being no way prejudicial 
to the Colours. See Mortar, 

Lime is much ufed by Tanners, Skinners, Igc. in the 
Preparation of their Leather. 

Lime, or Calx, in Chymiflry, is a kind of fine Powder, 
or A/hes remaining of Metals or Minerals, that have been 
a long time in a violent Fire. See Calx. 

Lime is of fome medicinal Ufe, being applied exter- 
nally in Deficcative and Confumptive Medicines. Its 
Water is faid to be an excellent Medicine, taken inter- 
nally. M. Burlet has written an ample Account of its 
Effects in the Erench Memoirs, in good meafure from his 
own Experience. But he obferves it fucceeded much 
better in Holland, &c. than in France. It is a powerful Al- 
terant, and like a pure Alkaline Water, fitted to blunt and 
deflroy acid Ferments, which are the Principles of all 
Obflrucfions, and the Caufe of moA Chronic Difeafes. 
Its principal Ufe is in a Cachexy, Green-ficknefs, Drop- 
fy, Scurvy, Obflructions of the Liver, Spleen, i$c. It is 
made by pouring fix Pounds of hot Water on one of 
Quick-Lime, leaving them to foak and macerate for the 
fpace of 24 hours. 

LIME-STONE, is a Stone of a whitifh Colour, which 
being burnt in a Kiln, enters the Compofition of Mortar, 
Plaifler, £^c. which fee. 

LIMITATION OF ASSIZE, in Law, is a certain 
Time fet down by the Statute, wherein a Man mutt alledge 
himfelf or his Anceflors to have been feiz'd of Lands fued 
for by Writ of Aflize. 

LIMITED PROBLEM, fignifies a Problem that has 
but one only Solution, or which can be done only one 
way ; as to make a Circle pafs through three Points given, 
not lying in a Right Line, to defctibe an equilateral 
Triangle on a Line given, &c. 

LIMITS of a Planet, its greatefl: Excurfion or Diflance 
from the Ecliptic. 

LIMNING, the Art of Painting in Water-Colours ; in 
contradiflinflion to Painting properly fo called, which is 
done in Oil-Colours. 

Limning is much the more Anricnt Kind of Painting : 
Till a Flemijh Painter, one John van Eyck, better known 
by the Name of ^John of Bruges, found out the Art of 
Painting in Oil, the Painters all painted in Water and in 
Frcfco alone, both on their Walls, on Wooden Boards, 
and elfewhere. When they made ufe of Boards, thev 
ufually glued a fine Linnen Cloth over 'em, to prevent 
their opening j then laid on a Ground of White; laftlv, 
they mix 'd up their Colours with Water and Size, or with 
Water and Yolks of Eggs, well beaten with the Branches 
of a Fig-Tree, the Juice whereof thus mix'd with the Egos ■■■ 
and with this Mixture they painted their Pieces. 

In Limning all the Colours are proper enough, except- 
ing the White made of Lime, which is only ufed in Frefco. 
But the Azure and Ultramarine mult always be mix'd up 
with Size, or with Gum, in regard the Yolks of Eggs 
give yellow Colours a greenifh Tincture. But there are 
always applied two Lays of hot Size e'er the Colours, 
mix'd even with Size, are laid on : the Compofition 
made with Eggs, and the Juice of the Fig-tree, being 
only ufed for touching up and finishing, and to prevent 
the Neccffity of having a Fire always at hand to keep the 
Size hot 5 yet 'tis certain, that the Size-Colours hold the 
belt, and are accordingly always uled in Cartoons, <$c. This 
Size is made of Shreds of thin Leather, or of Parchment. 

To limn on Linnen, they chufe that which is old, half 
worn, and clofe. This they ftafrrp with White Lead, or 
with a fine Plaifler beaten up with Size 5 which once c!ry, 
they go over it with a Lay of rhe fame Size. 

The Colours are all ground in Water, each by itfe-lf 5 
and in proportion as they are required in working, are di- 
luted with Size-Water. If the Yolks of Eggs are defited, 
they dilute 'em with Water made o( equal Quantities of 
common Water and Vinegar, with the Yolk, White and 
Shell of an Egg, and the Ends of the little Branches of 
a Fig-tree cut fmall, all well beaten together in an 
Earthen Pan. 

If 'tis defired to varni/h the Piece when finifli'd, they 
go over it with the White of an Egg well beaten, and 
then with Varni/h. This, however, is only to prcferve it 
from the Wet : for the great Advantage of Limning con- 
fills in its being free from any Luftre ; in regard all its 
Colours thus void cf Luflre may be feen in all kinds of 
Lights j which Colours in Oil, or cover'd with Varni/h, 
can't. Aaaaaa LINC- 
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LlNCTUS, a Form of Medicine the fame as Lamba- 
the, and probably from the fame Derivation ; or from 
Lingua the Tongue, as being to be licked up with the 
Tongue. See Eclegma. 

LINE, a fmall French Meafure, confiding of the 12th 
part of an Inch, or 144th part of a Foot. The Geome- 
tricians, notwithstanding its Smallnefs, conceive it divided 
into fix Points- 

LINE, in Genealogy, is a Series or Succeffion of Re- 
lations in various Degrees, all defcending from the fame 
common Father. Diretl Line is that which goes from Fa- 
ther to Son, which is the Order of Afcendants and De- 
fendants. Collateral Line is the Order of thofe who de- 
scend from fome common Father related to the former, 
but out of the Line of Afcendants and Defcendants. In 
this are placed Uncles, Aunts, Coufins, Nephews, g?c. 

LINE, in Geometry, is a Quantity extended in Length 
only, without either Breadth or Thicknefs, and is formed 
by the Motion of a Point. There are two kinds of Lines, 
viz,. Right Lineiznd Curve Lines. Thus if the Point A move 
towardsB, Cr%i' Plat. Geometry) byits Motion itdefcribes 
a Line ; and this, if the Point go the neareft way towards 
B, will be a Right or Streight Line, whofe Definition 
therefore will be the neareft or ftiorteft Diftance between 
any two Points, or a Line all whofe Points tend the fame 
way. If the Point go any way about, as in any of the 
Lines A C B, A c B, it will trace our either a crooked Line, 
as the upper A c B i or elfe two or more ftreight ones, as 
in the lower ACB. 

Lines considered as to their Pofitions, are either Pa- 
rallel, Perpendicular, or Oblique j the Conftru&ion and 
Properties whereof, fee under Parallel, Perpendicular, ckc. 

Euclid in his fecond Book treats mofily of Lines, and 
of the Effecf s of their being divided, and again multiplied 
into one another; the Subftance of his Doctrine may be 
thus demonftrated Algebraically. (1.) If there be two 
Lines 2. and x j one of which, as as, is divided into any 
number of Parts, as into a -L. e ~\~ i ~\- 0, the Reef angle 
under the two whole Lines ax is equal to the Sum of all 
the Reef angles made by x multiplied into the Parts of as. 

zi * I • I j I ; 
x| I 

that is, z> x = x a -j- x e-j- xi -\~x o. This is fo plain, 
it needs no proof. (2.) If a Right Line, as z, be di- 
vided into two Farts a -f- e, the Rectangles made by 
the whole Line, and both its Parts, are equal to the 
Square of the whole Line; That is, z,a-{~ze—zz. 
For z a^=-a a ~\- a e ; and »e = «e-f ee; therefore 
zz = a a -j- za -j- e e. (5.) Let the Line z be cut 
into a-\- e ; then fhall the Rectangle under the whole 
Line(Z) and the Part (a) be equal to the Square of 
that Part a, together with the Rectangle made by the 
two Parts a and e j that is, Z fl = a a -\~a e. Z ■* 

[ e I For Z = a -}- e. And a ~\- ex a = a a 

+ a e. (4.) The Square of any Line, as Z, divided into 
any two Parts, a and e, is equal to both the Squares of 
thofe Farts, together with the Rectangles made out 
of thofe Parts, that is, Zz=^aa~f-zae~\~ee. 

Z. * I e . I Multiply a~\~e 

by itfelf, and the Thing is plain. 
a 4~ e 
a -j- e 

aa -j- e e 

-|- a e -f- ee 



Let the flrft Lhie be 2 a, and the Part added e, then the 
whole will be 2 a -j-?, which multiplied by e t produceth 
2 a e -|- ee ; and the Square of half the Line a a being 
added to it, it will be zae -j- ee -\~ a a, which is equal 
to the Square of a + f - (7.) If a Quantity or Line be di- 
vided any how into two Parts, the Square of the Whole 
added to the Square of one of the Parts, mall be equal 
to two Rectangles contained under the whole Line, and 
that part, added to the Square of the other Part. 

Z i__ - I I I 

Let a be one Part, and e the other 3 the Square of the 
Whole, and of the lelTer Part e makes a a -L. zae-\- zee. 
then if the Whole a -j- e be multiplied by twice e, it will 
produce 2 a e -j- 2 e e ; and if to this be added the Square 
of the other Part a a, the Sum will b& aa-\- zae-\- zee, 
equal to the former. (8.) If a Line be cut anyhow into 
two Parts, the Rectangle under the whole Line and one 
of the Parts taken four times, and added to the Square of 
the other Part, is e^ual to the Square of the Whole, and 
the other Part added to it, as if it were but one Line. 



a a -J- 2 a e-j-ee. 
Hence it is plain, that the Square of any Line is equal 
to four times the Square of its Half. For fuppofe Z to 
be bife&ed, then each Part will be a 5 and multiplying 
a -{-a by itfelf, the thing will plainly appear. 
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a a-\~ au~\- & a ~\-aa = 4 a a. 
(5.) If a Line be divided into two Parts equally, and into 
two other Parts unequally, the Rectangle under the un- 
equal Parts, together with the Square of the interme- 
diate Part, will be equal to the Square of half that 
Line. Let the whole Line be 2 a, then each Part 
will be a. Let the lefTer unequal Part be e, then the 
greater unequal Part will be za — e; which multiplied 
bye, produces zae — ee: To which adding the Square 
of the Difference or intermediate Part a — e, which is 
fid — 2 fle+ee, the Sum will be only a a, the Square of 
half the Line. (<5.) If a Line be bifected, and then ano- 
ther Right Line be added to it, the Rectangle or Product 
of the whole augmented Line multiplied by the Part 
added, together with the Square of the half Line, will be 
equal to the Square of the half Xi we, and Part added, as 
one Line. , 

? - I - 1 i 



Let the whole Line be a~\~e, then four times that multi- 
plied by e (or the Quadruple Reclangle under that and e) 
will be 4fie-}~4 ee j to which adding the Square of the 
other Part a a t the Sum will befi<*-f-4 fle ~-f"4 ee * And 
if you fquare fl-j-2e, which exprefleth the whole Line 
with e added to it, the Product will be the former Sum 
of aa ~\- a 4«e -j-4ee. (9.) If a Line be bifefted, and 
alfo cut into two other unequal Parts, the Sum of the 
Squares of the unequal, Parts will be double the Sum of 
the Squares of the half Line, and of the Difference be- 
tween the two unequal Parts. Let the whole Line be 
2 a, and the Difference between the equal and unequal 
Parts b 5 thea the greater unequal Part will be 
a-\-b, and the leffer a — b: The Sum of the Squares 
of the unequal Parts will be 2 aa~\> zbb, which is 
double to the Square of half the Line added to the 
Square of the Difference. (10.) If a Line be bifefled, 
and then another Line added to it j the Square of the- 
whole increafed Line y together with the Square of the 
Part added, is double the Sum of the Squares of the half 
Line, and of the half Line and Part added, taken as one 
Line. 
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Let the whole Line be 2 a, and the Part added e j then 
the whole increafed Line will be 2 a -\- e, and the half 
Line and Part added will be «-f-e; the Sum of the 
Squares of 2 a -J- e, and ofs, \si^aa-\-\ae~\'zee^ 
which is plainly double to a a, and a a -\- zae — ee ad- 
ded together. 

LIlSiE, in Geography and Aftronomy, is ufed by way 
of Eminence for the Equator or Equinoctial Line, which, 
in the Heavens, is a Circle defcribed by the Sun in his 
Courfeon the 21ft Day of March, and the 2.1& of Septem- 
ber. On the Earth 'tis an imaginary Circle, anfwering 
to that in the Heavens. It divides the Earth from Eaji 
to Weft into two equal Parts, and is at an equal Diftance 
from the two Poles j fo that thofe who live under the 
Line, have the Poles always in their Horizon. The Lati- 
tudes commence from the Line. The Seamen ufe to 
duck their Paffengers the flrft time they cut the L'we. 

LINE, in the Art of War, is underftood of the Difpo- 
lition of an Army ranged in Order of Battel. An Army 
ufually confifts of three Lines ; the flrft is the Front, Van, 
or Advance Guard ; the Main Body forms the fecond, in 
which is the General's Poft •■> the third is a Referved Bo- 
dy or Rear-Guard. 'Tis a Rule to leave 15c Paces di- 
ftance between thefirft Line and the fecond, and twice as 
much between the fecond and third, to give room for 
rallying. 

Line is alfo underftood of the Difpofition of a Fleet on 
the Day of Engagement 3 on which occafion the VefTels 
are always drawn up in one Line. A Ship of the Line, is a 
Veffel large enough to be drawn up in the Line, and to 
have place in a Sea- Fight. / 

LINE of Demarcation, or Alexandrian Line, is a Me- 
ridian pafling over the Mouth of the River Maragnon, and 
by the Capes of Hoatnas and Malabrigo. 'Tis^fo callM 
from Pope Alexander VI. who to end the Difputes be- 
tween the Crowns of Caftile and Portugal, about their 
Boundaries in 1493, drew an imaginary Line on the 
Globe, which was to terminate the Prctenflons of each. 
By which Partition the Baft-Indies fell to the Lot of the 
Fortugtteje, and iheWeft-Indies, thennewly difcovered, to 
the Caftilians. 

LINE of Direflion, in Mechanics, is that, according to 
which a Body endeavours to move. The Term is alfo 
ufed tofignify the Liwethat pafles thro' the Center of Gra- 
vity of the heavy Body to the Center of the Earth ; which 
mull alfo pafs thro' the Fulcrum 6t Support of the heavy 
Body j without which it would fall. 

LINE, 
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LINE, in Fencing, Is that directly oppofite to the Ene- 
my, wherein the Shoulders, the right Arm, and the 
Sword ought always to be found ; and wherein are alfo to 
be placed the two Feerat the diftance of 18 Inches from 
each other. In this fenfe a Man is laid to be in his Line, 
tu go out of his Line, &c. 

LINE, in Fortification, is fometimes taken for a Ditch 
bordered with its Parapet, and fometimes for a Row of 
Gabions, or Sacks of Earth, extended in Length on the 
Ground, to ferve as a Shelter againll the Enemies Fire. 
Thus they fay, when the Trenches were carried on within 
thirty Paces of the Glacis, they drew two Lines, one on 
the Right, and theotheron the Left, for aPlace of Anns. 
Line fundamental is the firll Line drawn for the Plan of 
a Place, and which /hews its Area. Line Capital is that 
which is drawn from the Angle of the Gorge to the An- 
gleof theBaftion. LineCogritel is that which is drawn 
from the Angle of the Center to that of the Baflion. 
Line of Defence, is that which reprefents the Courfe of 
the Bullet of any fort of Fire-Arms, more efpecially of 
a Mufquet-Eall, according to the Situation which it 
ought to have to defend the Face of the BatHon. Line of 
Defence Fixed, orFicbant, isthat which is drawn from the 
Angle of the Curtain to the flank'd Angle of the oppofite 
Baliions, but yet without touching the Face of the Baf- 
tion. This mult never exceed Soo Feet,which they reckon 
the Diilance at which a Mufquet-Ball will do Execution. 
Line of Defence Razant, is that which being drawn from 
a certain Point of its Curtain, razeth the Face of the op- 
pofite Baftion ; this is alfo called the Line of Defence, 
Stringent, or Flanking. Li-m of Approach, or Attack* fig- 
nifies the Work which the Befiegers carry on under Co- 
vert, to gain the Moat, and the Body of the Place. Line 
cf CiYcumvallauoTi, is a Line or Trench cut by the Befie- 
gers within Cannon-Shot of the Place, which rangeth 
round their Camp, and fecures its Quarters againft the 
Relief of the Bcfiegcd. Line of ContravaHation is a 
Ditch bordered with a Parapet, which ferves to cover 
the Befiegers on the Side of the Place, and to flop the 
Sallies of the Garifon. Lines of Communication are thofe 
which run from one Work to another j but the Line of 
Communication* more efpecially fo call'd, is a continued 
Trench, with which a Circumvallation, or Contravalla- 
tion, is furrounded, and which maintains a Communica- 
tion with all its Forts, Redoubts, and Tenailles. Line 
of theBafe is a right IJ.ne, which joins the Points of the 
two neareft Baftions. To line a Work, is toftrengthen a 
Rampart with a firm Wall, or to encompafs a Parapet or 
Moat with good Turf, £5c. 

LINE Geometrical, in Perfpective, is a right Line 
drawn in any manner on the Geometrical Plane. Line 
Ttr>e) 't^ial, or Horizontal, in Perfpe&ive, is a right Line, 
wherein the Gecmetrical Plane and that of the Picture 
or Draught intcrfect one another. Line of the Front, in 
Perfpective, is any right Line parallel to the Terrejtrial 
Line. Line Vertical in Perfpective, is the common Sec- 
tion of the Vertical and of the Draught. Line Vtfual is 
thei-i«e or Ray imagined to pafs from the Object to 
the Eye. Line of Station in Perfpective, according to 
fome Writers, is the common Section of the "Vertical and 
Geometrical Planes ; others mean by it the perpendicu- 
lar Height of the Eye above the Geometrical Plane ; 
others a Line drawn on that Plane, and perpendicular to 
the Line, expreffing the Height of the Eye. Line Ob- 
jeB'tve, in Perfpective, is the Line of an Object, from 
whence the Appearance is fought for in the Draught or 
Picture. 

LINE of Gravitation of an heavy Body, is a Line 
drawn thro' its Centre of Gravity, and according to which 
it tends downwards. 

LINE, Horizontal, in Dialling, is the common Sec- 
tion of the Horizon, and the Dial-Plane. Line Horary, 
or the Hour-Lines, are the common Interferons of the 
Hour-Circlesof the Sphere, with the Plane of the Dial. 
Line Subftylar, is that Line on which the Style or Cock 
of the Dial is erected, and is the Reprefentation of fuch 
an Hour-Circle as is perpendicular to the Plane of that 
Dial. Line Lqit'moBial, in Dialling, is the common 
Interfection of the Equino&ial, and the Plane of the 
Dial. 

LINE of Meafures ', fo Nr.Otightred calls the Diame- 
ter of the Primitive Circle in the Projection of the Sphere 
in Piano, or that Line in which the Diameter of any Cir- 
cle to be projected falls. In the Stereographick Projec- 
tion of the Sphere in Tlano, it is that Lme in which the 
Plane of a great Circle perpendicular to the Plane of 
the Projection, and that oblique Circle, which is to be 
projected, interfects the Plane of the Projection ; or it is 
the common Section of a Plane, patting thro' the Eye- 
Point, and the Centre of therPrimitive ; and at right An- 
gles to any oblique Circle which is to be projected, and 
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in which the Centre and Pole of fuch Circle will f>e 
found. 

LINE of thefwiftefi Defcent of an heavy Body, isthat 
Curve which a Body would defcribe in its Defcent, if it 
moved the fwifteft poflible. 

LINE of the Jp/ides, in Aftronomy, is the Line which 
joins the Apfides, or the greater Axis of the Orbit of * 
Planet. See Apfides. 

LINE FIDUCIAL. See Fiducial Line. 

HORIZONTAL LINE, a Lme Parallel to the Hori- 
zon. See Horizon. 

MERIDIAN LINE. _ SeeMeridian* 

LINE of the Nodes, in Aftronomy, is the Line which 
joins the Nodes of the Orbit of a Planet, or the commori 
Section of the Plane of the Orbit with the Plane of the 
Ecliptic. See Nodes. 

LINE of a Projeaile. See ProjeBUe. 

LINES on the Plain Scale, are the Line of Chords, 
Line of Sines, Line of Tangents, Line of Secants, Line 
of Semi-Tangents, Line of Longitude. The Conftruction 
and Application whereof, fee under the word Plain Scale, 

LINES owGunter'j Scale, a,re,the Line of Numbers, £.*'»« 
of Artificial Sines, Line of Artificial Tangents, Line of 
Artificial Verfed S'mes,Line of Artificial Sines of Rhumbs, 
Line of Artificial Tangents of the Meridian Line, and 
Line of equal Parts. The Conftruction and Application 
whereof, fee under the Word Gamer's Scale. 

LINES oftheSeBor, are, theZ*«e of equal Parts, or 
Lme of Lines, Line of Chords, Line of Sines, Line of 
Tangents, Line of Secants, Line of Polygons, Line of 
Numbers, Ltne of Hours, Line of Latitudes, Line of 
Meridians, Line of Metals, Line of Solids., Line of Planes. 
The Conftruction and Ufe whereof, fee under the word 
SeBor. 

LINES Converging. See Converging Lines, 

LINES Diverging. See Diverging Lines. 

LINES Proportional, the Manner of contracting them, 
their Properties, e5c. See Proportional Lines. 

LINES Reciprocal. See Reciprocal. 

LINEA ALBA, in Anatomy, is the Concourfe of the 
Tendons of the oblique and tranfverfe Mufcles, dividing 
the Abdomen in two, in the middle It is called Linea 9 
Line, as being flrait, and Alba from its Colour, which is 
white. It receives a Twig of a Nerve from the Intercof- 
tals in each of its Digitations or Indentings, which are vi- 
fible to the Eye, in lean Perfons efpecially. 

LINEAMENT, a fine Stroke or Line obferved in the 
Face, and forming the Delicacy thereof; being that which 
preferves the Refemblance, and occafions the Relation of 
Likenefs or Unlikenefs to any other Face. 'Tis by thefe 
that the Phyfiognomitrs pretend to judge of the Temper 
and Manners of People. The word Lineament is ufed by 
the Painters for the Out-Line of a Face. 

LINEAR PROBLEM, in Mathematicks, is fuch art 
one as may be folved Geometrically by the Interferon of 
two right Lines 5 as to meafure an inacceffible Height by 
the means of two unequal Sticks, &c. This is alfo called 
a Simple Problem, and is capable but of one Solution. 
Lmear Numbers are fuch as have Relation to Length, 
only, as fuch as reprefentone Side of a Plane Figure; 
if the Plane Figure be a Square, the Linear Number is 
called a Root. 

LINE-SEED, a Grain, that has feveral ufeful Proper- 
ties. It enters the Composition of feveral Medicines, and 
yields, by Expreflion, an Oil that has molt of the Qua- 
lities of Nut-Oil, and is accordingly fometimes ufed in 
lieu thereof in Painting, and to burn. That drawn with- 
out the Afliftance of Fire, is of much Efleem in Madi- 
cine, and fuppofed good in the Cure of feveral Difeafes. 

LINGOT, or INGOT, a Bar or Piece of Gold, Sil- 
ver, $S>c. from the Mines, melted down, but not coined 
or wrought. 

L'mgot, is alfo a Term in Chymiftry, for the Molds they 
make tocaft melted Metals, or the Regulusof Antimony, 
£S?c. into. 

LINGUA, the Tongue, in Anatomy, an oblong Mem- 
ber, whofe Form and Situation are fuffkiently known, 
and whofe Ufe is to be the Organ of Tafte, and the 
principal Inflrument of Speech and Deglutition, It is 
fattened to the Os Hyoides, the Larynx, and to the Fauces $ 
by means of a membranous Ligament running along the 
lower Side of it, about half way, called the Framwm* 
See Os Hyoides, &c. 

The main Bulk and Body of the Tongue is made up 
of Mufcles, which are covered on the upper Part with a 
papillar nervous Subflance, over which are fpread two 
Membranes. The outer of thefe Membranes is pretty 
thick and fliort, and full of PafilU, of a Pyramidal Fi- 
gure, efpecially towards the Pip h which Papill* Hand 
pointing towards the Root of the Tongue in a bending 
Poflure j which makes their Figure to be Concavo-convex. 

Thefe 
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Thefe Apices or PapiU* are fo very minute and flender in 
Men,that they make the Coat appear on the upper Part to 
be villous ; elpecially as they approach nearer to the Root. 
The Figure of .the Papilla:, in human Tongues, is not fo 
plainly difeernible to the naked Eye as not to need theMi- 
crofcope. In Brutes they are generally larger, itiffer, and 
more confpicuous, and in fome almoil cartilaginous, as 
may be felt in the Tongues of Cats, Oxen, but morefen- 
fibly in Lions. On the upper fide, at a little diilance 
from the Tip, this Membrane becomes thin, fmcoth, and 
glabrous, and, as it were, poliilied by the lower Farts of 
the Mouth whereon it Aides. 

Under this lies a thin foft reticular kind of Coat, pun- 
ched through with innumerable Holes, and always lined 
with a thick and white yellowifh Mucus. This Membrane 
is fo exceeding tender, and full of Mucus, that it is not 
to be examined by thenaked Eyeunlefs boiled ; by which 
it grows tough, and eafily feparable from the external 
Membrane, and from the nervous Part of the Tongue 
which lies immediately under it. After boiling it ap- 
pears like a kind of Gawfe, between whofe Threads in- 
numerable Holes appear, through which the Apices of 
the papillary Body underneath it are exerted. This 
Membrane on the upper Side, next the outward, appears 
white, with a Caft towards yellow, but black on the 
Side next the Tongue. 

Many Authors don't allow this to be a Membrane, and 
will only have it to be a Mucus hardened by boiling ; 
but fince it has fo much of the Refemblance of a Mem- 
brane, and that Authors agree in allowing two Mem- 
branes to the Tongue, Dr. Drake does not fcruple to 
number it among them ; fince there does not appear to be 
any other fecond Membrane: reckoning, with Malpighi, 
the fmooth Part under the Tongue, a Part of the outer 
Membrane. 

Immediately under this appears a nervous papillary 
Body fpreading itfelf to a pretty Thicknefs over the 
whole Surface of the Tongue. This Body, on the un- 
der Side, is every where level and fmooth, except in 
fome few Places, where it is connected to the fubjacent 
mufculous Part by fome nervous Twigs which it fends in- 
to it. Malpighi diftingui /lies the PapilU y which make the 
principal Part hereof into three kinds, from their diffe- 
rent Magnitudes and Figures when obferved with the Mi- 
crofcope ; of which, thofe feated on the Sides and Tip 
are very fingular, rcfembling little round Pyramids, with 
Globes on their Tops like the Horns of Snails. All thefe 
Papilla, which are the immediate Organs of Tailing, 
fend their Apices, or Extremities, through the mucous 
Membrane, into the pyramidal Papilla; of the outward 
Membrane, which are hollow to receive them, and fee m 
to be nothing elfe but a kind of Cafes to defend thefe 
nervous Papilla from Injuries which the Salts and Afperi- 
ties of thofe Bodies, which we take into our Mouths, 
might do them. 

The rell, and much the greatelt Part, of the Body of 
the Tongue is mufculous, confiding of Plans of Fibres in 
different Directions : The firft, or external Plan, confifts 
of ftrait Fibres, which cover the Tongue from one Ex- 
treme to the other ; when thefe contract, they fhorten it. 
Under this are feveral other Plans, running from the un- 
der to the upper Side, which ferve to make it broad and 
thin. Thefe two kinds of Fibres lie Jiratum Juper Jira- 
tum, a Plate of the one, and then a Plate of the other. 
Authors are not agreed about the Number of Mufcles 
which compofe the Tongue, fome confounding thofe of 
the Os Hyoides with thofe of the Tongue, reckon eight, 
others nine, others ten, and more Pair. Some number 
thofe proper to the Tongue alone fix Pair, others five, o- 
thers four, and fome no more than three. Of this lalt 
Opinion is our accurate Mr. Coiaper, who allows no more 
than three genuine Pair of Mufcles to the Tongue, viz. 
the Pair Genioglojfum, which pull the Tongue forwards, 
and put it out of the Mouth ■> the Ceratogloffum, which 
draws it into the Mouth, or pulls it on one fide ; and the 
Stylogfofjum, which draws the Tongue up in the Action of 
Deglutition. See Get:iogIoftim i Sic. under their proper 
Heads. 

Befides the Mufcles, the Tongue is alfo moved by 
a Bone fituated at its Root, and making as it were its 
Bafis, called Os Hyoides, which fee. 

Down the middle of the Tongue, lengthwife, runs a 
Seam, call'd LlneaMediana, which divides it to the bot- 
tom into two equal Parts, but not fo effectually, but 
that the Blood- VefTels of one Side communicate with 
thofe of the other. Thefe Veffels are Arteries from the 
Carotides and Veins called Ranul*, and are very confpi- 
cuous about the Frcenum under the Tongue, fervj n g to recon- 
vey the Blood to the external Jugulars. Thefe Veins are 
frequently opened in the Angina, and are the lad Refort 
of old Women in this Cafe. 'The Nerves of the Tongue 



come from the fifth, fixth, and ninth Pairs ; the two firft 
of which have been called Gujiatorii, and the latter Moto- 
rii Lingua, 

Howfoever neceffaryjan Organ the Tongue be in Speech, 
£S?c. yet $ac, Rolaudus has publiified an Account of a 
Mouth without a Tongue, which fpake perfectly, and 
perform'd its other natural Functions ; the Perfon he 
fpeaks of is Pet. Durand, who lofing his Tongue by a 
Gangreen, could yet fpeak perfectly, as alfo taile, fwal- 
low, and chew his Food ; which lad, however, he could 
only do on that Side he put it into, being unable to turn 
it to theotherSide of his Mouth. 

LINIMENT, a Topical Remedy, ferving to foften 
the Afperitiesof the Skin, and to moiilen thofe Parts that 
are to be foftened, for refolving the Humours that affiict 
the Patient, and give him Pain. There are various kinds 
of Liniments ufed according to the various Occafions. 
The Liniment is of a mean Confidence, between an Oil 
and an Unguent. The word comes from the Latin limre, 
to anoint gently. 

LINSTOCK, is a fliort Staff of Wood, about three 
foot long, having at one end a Piece of Iron divided into 
two Branches, each of which hath a Notch to hold a 
Piece of Match, and a Screw to fallen it there ; the other 
end of the Staff is alfo Ihod with Iron, and pointed, to 
Hick into the Ground. It is ufed by the Gunners in firing 
Cannon. 

LINTEL, in Architecture, the Piece of Timber that 
lies horizontally over Door-Pofls and Window Jaums, as 
well to bear the Thicknefs of the Wall over it, as bind 
the Sides of the Walls together. 

LINUM CATHART1CUM, Mountain-Flax; this is 
much ufed by common People. It is a rough harm Purge, 
and powerfully deterges, and evacuates vifcid and watery 
Humours from themofi remote Lodgments; which makes 
them fond of it in Rheumatifms : but it is only fit for ro- 
buft Constitutions 

LINUM INCOMBUSTIEILE, a Mineral Subltance, 
of a whitiih Silver Colour, and a woolly Texture ; con- 
fifting of fmall Threads or Longitudinal Fibres, endued 
with the wonderful Property of refilling Fire, and remain- 
ing unconfuraed in the mrenfefl: Heat. This lanuginous 
Mineral is fometimes called Amianthus and Asbeftos, which 
fee ; fometimes Salamandra, or Salamander's Wooll, from 
the Candle- Wicks faid to be made antiently of it. From 
a pungent _ Quality, which Agricola fays it has on the 
Tongue without Aftringcncy, it is call'd Alutnen, having 
the Epithet of Plumeum added to it, taken from its dow- 
ny Filaments, to diflingui/h it from the other Alums. 
From its light grey Colour it is call'd Folia and Corfoides ; 
and from its Likenefs to the hoary Fibres of fome forts of 
Mat- Weed, Spartapolia. From the Capacity it has of be- 
ing fpun into Thread, it is call'd Linum, with fome di- 
fiinguifhing Epithet, taken either from its Quality, as 
Linum Asbefiinum Fivum, or Incombujlible ; or from the 
Place where it is found, as Linum Fofle, Linum Jndicum, 
Cretlcum, Cypricum, and Carpajium, or Caryjnum. But be- 
fides the Places whence it borrows Names, it is alfo found 
in Tartary, at Namur in the Low Countries, in Tburmvia. 
among the Mines in the Old Noricum in Egypt, i n the 
Mountains of Arcadia, at Pttteoli in the Ifland of Corfica y 
in the Ifland of Anglefey in Wales, and in Aberdeen/hire in 
Scotland. 

The Naturalifts generally reckon it among the Stones, 
whence its Appellation of Lapis Asbeftos, &c. but Dr. 
Plot rather judges it aTerra Lapidofa, or middle Sub- 
flance, between Stone and Earth. As to its Generation, 
the fame Author takes it to be a Mixture of fome Salt', 
and a pure Earth without Sulphur, coagulated in the 
Winter, and hardened by the Heats in Summer. The 
Salt 5. Hefus fays is a liquid Alum, of a milky Subftance, 
inclining to yellow, that fweats out of the Earth, and 
fmells like rotten Cheefe. 

As to the Art of managing this Mineral, and of fpin- 
ning and weaving it, ££c. the Accounts we have are va- 
rious. Signior Caftagnata, Superintendant of fome Mines 
in Italy, gives us the Art of reducing it either into a very 
white Skin, or a very white Paper, either of which re- 
fills the raoft violent Fire. 

Mr. Lloyd rook fome of that found in Anglefey, and 
pounding it in a Stone Mortar till it became a downy Sub- 
itance, lifted it thro a fine Searce ; by which means the 
earthy Parts were feparated from it : the Linum remain- 
ing. He then brought it to a Paper-Mill, and putting it 
in Water, inaproper Veffel, flirred it pretty much or- 
dering the Workmen to proceed on it in their ufual man- 
ner of making Paper, with their Writing- Paper Mold ; on- 
ly to ftir it about constantly before putting their Mold 
in ; considering it as a far more ponderous Subftance than 
what they ufed, and confequcntly, if not immediately 
taken up after it was agitated, it would fubfide. The 
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fcaper thus made of it proved coarfe, and apt to tear, but 
endured both Ink and Fire very well ; the Ink only turn- 
ing Red with the Violence of the Fire. 

M. Patdus Feti&tits gives us the Manufacture of the Li- 
fttttn found in the Province of Chinchintbvlas in Tartary, 
from one Curficar a Turk, Superintendant of the Mines of 
that Country, as follows : The lanuginous Mineral, or 
Amianthus, being firft dried in the Sun, is then pounded 
in a Brafs Mortar, and the earthy part feparated from 
the woolly, which is afterwards well warned from Filth j 
being thus purged, it is fpun into Thread like other 
Wool, and atter, wove into Cloth, which, if foul orfpot- 
ted, they cleanfe, he fays, by throwing it into the Fire 
for an hour's time, whence it comes out unhurt, as white 
as Snow : Which very Method, according to the Account 
given us by Strabo, feems to have been ufed in ordering 
the Cretan Amianthus 5 with this Addition, that after it 
was pounded, and the earthy Part feparated from the 
woolly, he fays it was combed 5 and fo does dgricola. 

Signior Camgam, after defcribing four forts of tile Li- 
mm t whereof he had Specimens in his Uuf<sum ; the firft 
fent him from Corfu, the fecond from Seftr't Hi Ponejtte, the 
third coarfer and darker than the reft, and the fourth 
from the Tyreneam 5 and after obferving, tho' he kept it 
three Weeks in a Glafs-houfe Fire, yet found it unal- 
tered, tho it would not preferve a Stick wrapp'd in it 
from the Fire : he proceeds to /hew the manner of fpin- 
ning it, and making it into Cloth, which he effected thus ; 
He firft laid theStone in Water, if warm the better, for 
fome time to foak ; then opened and divided it with his 
Hands, that the earthy parts might fall out of it, which 
are whitifh like Chalk, and ferve to bind the thready Part 
together. This makes the Water thick and milky. 
That Operation he repeated fix or feven times with frefti 
Water, opening and fqueezing it again and again, till all 
the heterogeneous Parts were warned out, and then the 
Flax-like Parts were collected and laid in a Sieve to 
dry. As to the fpinning, he firft ftiews a Method dif- 
covered to him, which is thus; Lay the Amianthus, 
eleanfed as before, between two Cards, fuch as they 
card Wooll withall, where let it be gently carded, and 
then clapp'd in between the Cards, fo that fome of 
it may hang out of the fides 5 then lay the Cards faft on 
a Table or Bench 5 take a fmall Reel made with a little 
Hook at the end, and apart toturn it by, fo that it may 
be eafily turned round. This Reel mult be wound over 
with fine Thread : then having a fmall VerTel of Oil 
ready, with which the Forefinger and Thumb are con- 
flantly to be kept wet, both to preferve the Skin from 
the corrofive Quality of the Stone, and to render the Fiia- 
inents thereof more foft and pliant ; by continuing to twift 
about the Thread on the Reel in the Arbeftos hanging 
out of the Cafes, fome of the latter will be worked up 
together with it ; and by little and little the Thread may, 
with Care, be Woven into a coarfe fort of Cloth ; and by 
putting it into the Fire, the Thread and Oil will be burnt 
away, and the incombuftible- Cloth remain- But finding 
ibis way of uniting the Stone with the Thread very te- 
dious, infiead of the Thread he put fome Flax on a 
Ditfaff, and by taking three or four Filaments of the Af- 
beftos, and mixing them with the Flax, he found they 
might be eafily twilled together, and the Thread thus 
made much more durable and ftrong ; fo that there is 
no need of Carding, which rather breaks the Filaments 
than does any good : only open and feparate the Fila- 
ments after wa/hing on a Table, and rake them up with 
the Flax, which is fufficient. As to the making of Pa- 
per, he fays, in the warning of the Stone there will re- 
main feveral /hort Pieces in the bottom of the Water, 
of which Paper may be made in the common Method. 
He concludes with the beft way of preferring the Cloth, 
or any thing made of the Linncn, which, by realon of 
its excefiive Drynefs, is very apt to break and twift 5 and 
itconfifts in keeping it always well oiled, which is the 
only Prefervative. When the Cloth is put in the Fire, 
the Oil burns off, and the Cloth comes out white and 
purified. 

This kind of Linnen-Cloth was highly efteemed by 
the Antients ; tho' then better known and more common 
than among us, being held equally precious with the 
richeft Pearls 5 nor is it now of mean Value even in the 
Country where 'tis raoft generally made, a China Cover, 
(j. e. a Piece of twenty-three Inches and three quarters 
long) being worth So Tale, i.e. ;tf /. 13 j. 4 d. Pliny 
fays, he him fe If had feen Napkins thereof, which being 
taken foul from the Board, after a Feaft, were thrown 
into the Fire, and by that means were better fcowcrcd 
than if they had been wa/hed in Water, £S?c. But 
its principal Ufe, according to Tliny, was for the mak- 
ing of Shrowds for Royal Funerals 5 to wrap up the 
Corps, fo as the A files might be preferred diflincT: 
from that of the Wood, &c. which made the Funeral 
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Pile ; and the Princes of Tartary, according to the At? 
counts in the PbilrfopbicalTranfachons, ftill ale it at this" 
day in burning their Dead. Some of the Antients are 
laid to have made themfelves Clothes of it, particularly 
the Brachmans among the Indians. The Wicks for their 
perpetual Lamps, according to Dr. Zijter, were made of 
it ; and we are told that Sepsalla Canon of Milan had 
Thread, Ropes* Nets, and Paper of it. A Handkerchief 
or Pattern ot this Linnen was prefented to the Royal So- 
ciety, a foot long, and half a foot broad. This gave 
two Proofs of its refifiing Fire j tho' in both Experiments 
it loft above three Drams in its Weight. When takeri 
out red-hot, it did not burn a Piece of white Paper, on 
which it was laid. Mr. Villette pretends, that his large 
burning Concave ufually vitrifies the Asbeftos. 

LIONCELES, in Heraldry, a Term for Lions, when 
there are more than two of them born in any Coat of" 
Arms, and no Ordinary between them. 

LIPOTHYMIA, orLIPOPSYCHIA, in Medicine, is 
a fudden Diminution or Failure of animal and vital Ac- 
tions, othetwjfe called a Swooning or Deliquium. In 
the Lipothymia the Pulfe is very faint, the Senfes both in- 
ternal and external, and the animal Motions, both vo- 
luntary and natural, extremely weakened, and the Re- 
fpiration fcarce vifible. The ordinary Caufes of the Li- 
potbymia are great Lofles of Blood, exceflive Evacua- 
tions, immoderate Exercife, grofs hot Air, fuch as that 
in the midft of Crowds of People. The word Z'potby- 
mia comes from the Greek *eim>, dejicio, and 3vf*of, Ani- 
mus 5 and Zypvpfycbia from tewa, and 4uX"> fj ke Soul. 

LIPP1TUDO is a Diforderof the Eyes, otherwife call'd 
Slear-Eyednefs ; confining in the Oozing out of a thick 
vifcous Humour, which hardening, binds the Eye-lids 
together. Some, after Ce//i<s, give the Name Lippitudo to 
the Optbalmta; which fee." 

LIPS, Labia, the Edge or exterior Part of the Mouth, or 
that mufculous Extremity which ftiuts and covers the Mouth 
both above and below. The Lips, befides the common 
Integuments, confift of two Parts, the exterior, hard, and 
mufculous ; the interior, foft, fpungy, and glandulous, 
covered with a fine Membrane, the fore and protube- 
rant Parts of which are red, and called Prolabia. Authorsi 
generally content themfelves with calling the Subttance 
of this Part fpungy, but in reality 'tis glandulous, as ap- 
pears by the fcrophulous and cancrous Humours to which 
it is fubjecl. The Mufcles of which the outer Parts of 
the Lips coefilt, are either common to them with other 
Parts, or proper ; the common are the third Pair of the 
Nofe, the Subcutaneus, and the Buccinator. 

The Zps have fix Pair of Mufcles belonging to therny 
and an odd one ; of thefe, three are peculiar to the upper 
and under Lp, the other three and the fingle one are 
common to both Lips i The peculiar are the Atiollens La- 
biorum Superius, Deprimens Zabiorum Inferitts, shtolkns Labioi 
rum Inferius 5 the three common Fair are* the 'Zyfomati- 
cus, the DepreJJar Labiorum, the Attollens Lahiomm ; the odd 
one, Orbicularis, which fee. 

All thefe Parts are ferved with Blood by fome Bran- 
ches of the Carotids, which the Veins carry back to the 
external Jugulars. Their Nerves come from the yth, 
6th, and 8th Pair of the Head, and fome from the Par 
AcceJJbrinm. The Zips have a great ihare in the Action 
of Speech, and are of good Ufe in taking in the Food,- 
($c. 

Lips ate alfo ufed to fignify the two Edges of a 
Wound, and the exterior Parts of a Woman's Privities. 

LIQUEFACTION, an Operation, by which a folid 
Body is reduced into a Liquid ; or the Action of Fire 
or Heat on fat fufible Bodies, which puts their Farts 
into Motion. The ZiquefaUimi of Wax, £5?c. is per- 
formed by a moderate Heat, that of Sal Tartari by the 
mere Moifture of the Air. All Salts liquify. Sand, 
mix'd with Alkalies, are liquified in the Fire of the Re? 
verberatory to make Glafs. In fpeaking of Metals, in- 
ftead of Liquefaction, we ordinarily ufe the^word Pufion, 
which fee. 

LIQUID, a Body that has the Property of Fluidity ; 
and befides that, a peculiar Quality of wetting other Bo-. 
dies immcrged in it, arifing from fome Configurations of 
Particles, which difpofes them to adhere to the Surfaces of 
Bodies contiguous to them. See Fluid, 

Liquid, among Grammarians, is a Name applied to 
certain Confonants oppofed to Mutes ; L, M, N, and R 
are Liquids, 

Z ; quid is fometimes alfo ufed by the Civilians ; 
thus Goods or Effects, that are clear and out of difpute, 
are faid to be liquid. 

LIQUIDATION, a Reduftion and Afccrtainment ei- 
ther of fome dubious difpurable Sum, or of the refpec- 
tive Pretenfions which two Ferfons may have to the fame 
liquid or clear Sum. Z'-quidation is alfo ufed for the Or- 
der and Method a Dealer endeavours to eftablifh in his 
B b b b b b Affair* 
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Affairs. Ziquid Debts and Effects arcfuch as are not only 
really cxilting, but fuch as there can be no Difpute a- 
bout. 

LIQUORICE. See CljcyrrVza. 
LIST, or LISTEL, in Architecture, called alfo a Cin- 
Sture, Fillet, and Re-let ; a little fquare Moulding, dif 
pos'd in certain Parts of Columns, ferving to crown or 
accompany larger Mouldings, and to fcparate the Flu- 
tings of Columns. 

lift is alfo ufed to fignify the inclofed Field, or Ground 
wherein the antient Knights held their Joufls and Com- 
bats. It was fo called, as being hemm'd round with 
Pales, Barriers, or Stakes : fome of thefe were double, 
one for each Cavalier ; which kept them apart, fo that 
they cou'd not come nearer each other than a Spear's 
length. Uii Cattle derives the Word from LicU, which in 
the Age of corrupt Latin, was ufed for the Inclofures of 
Fields and Cities, as being antiently made with Cords 
inter-laced ; or from Zjft*, juia Campion claudebant injlar 
Lijlarum panni. 

Lift, the Border of a Stuff, or that which bounds its 
Width on each Side. All Stuffs of Silt, Wool, or Cot- 
ton have Lifts. Lifts contribute to the Goodnefs of the 
Stuff, and further ferve to fhew their Quality ; which 
has given occafion to feveral Regulations relating to their 
Matter, Colour, Work, j£c. 

LISTENING, according to Rohault, confirts in the 
Extenlion or Bracing of the Tympanum of the Ear, and 
putting it into fuch a Condition, as that it fhall be the 
more aftecl ed by any tremulous Motion of the external 
Air. See Tympanuiri. 

LITANY, an old Church-Term, fignifying the Pro- 
ceflions, Prayers, and Supplications, ufed to appeafe the 
Wrath of God, to avert his Judgments, or to procure his 
Mercies. Ecclefiaftic Authors, and the Roman Order, by 
the Word Zitany mean the People who compofe the Pro- 
ceffion, and who afiifl at it. And Db Cange adds, that the 
Word antiently fignifiedProceJion. Simeon of TheJJaloni- 
ca, mentions, that in the antient Zitanies, the People went 
out of the Church, to denote the Pall of Adam, and re- 
turn'd into it again, to fhew the Return of a pious Soul 
to God by Repentance. On occafion of a Plague that 
ravaged Rome in the Year 590, Pope Gregory appointed a 
Litany, or Proceffion, confifting of feven Bands, or Com- 
panies, who marching from the feveral Churches of the 
City, met at St, Mary Major. The firft Company con- 
ftfled of the Clergy; the fecond of Abbots, with their 
Monks ; the third of Abbeffes, with their Nuns ; the 
fourth, of Children ; the fifth, of Laymen ; the fixth of 
Widows ; and the feventh, of married Women. And 
from this general Proceffion, that of St. Mark, called the 
Grand Zitany, is judged to have taken its Rife. 

Litany, among us, is a Form of Prayer fung or faid in 
Churches, confifting of feveral Periods, or Articles; at 
the End of each whereof, is an Invocation in the fame 
Terms. The Word comes from the Greek Mtxhw Sup- 
plication. Fezron would go further, and derive the Xf?3» 
or Aiw& of the Greeks, from the Celtic Lit, Feafl, Solem- 
nity. 

LITHARGE ; there are two Kinds of Znbarge, the 
one natural, the other artificial. Natural Zitbarge is a 
Mineral fometimes found in Lead Mines, reddifh, fcaly, 
brittle, and fomewhat refembling white Lead.' This 
Litharge is fo exceeding rare, that the Shops fell none but 
the aftificial. 

Artificial Litharge is of two Kinds, viz,, that of Gold 
and that of Silver; or rather 'tis the fame, with this dif- 
ference, that the one having undergone a greater Degree 
of Fire than the other, has occafioned different Colours 
and thence different Names. Indeed Naturalifis are not 
over- well agreed what the Artificial Litharge is: Some 
fay 'tis a Metallic Scum rais'd on the Surface of Lead, 
when melted ; after having ferv'd to purify Gold, Silver' 
or' Copper. Others fay 'tis a Metallic Smoak arifing 
from thofe Metals mix'd with the Lead, ufed in purify- 
ing thep! TjHgHich flicking to the Top of the Chim- 
neys ffi Furnaces, is there form'd in a kind of Scales. 
Laftly, others fay 'tis the Lead itfelf ufed in the refinino' 
of thofe Metals, and efpecially Copper ; which latt 
Opinion appears the moft credible ; and the rather, on 
account of the great Quantities of thefe Litharges brought 
from Poland, Sweden, and Denmark; where Copper- Mines 
are much more frequent than thofe of Gold and Silver. 

Ziiharrei are dsficcative, deterfive, and cooling ; they 
make the Confidence of feveral Plaifters. The Potters 
ufe them to give a beautiful Glofs to their Ware ; and 
they are alfo ufed by Painters, Dyers, Skinners, and Gla- 
ziers. When mix'd with Wine, they give it a brioht 
fprightly Colour, bur render it extream'ly unwholefome 
The Word is compofed of the Greek Kii& and deyv*&- 
Silver. 
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LITHIASIS, in Phytic, fignifios the Formation of theStone, 
or the Manner in which it grows in the Body. See Stone. 
LITHOCOLLA, a Cement ufed by the Lapidaries to 
fallen their precious Stones, in order for cutting them. It 
is compofed of Rofin and Brick-Dull. For Diamonds they 
ufe melted Lead, putting them into it before it be <]uite 
cold. For other Cements they mix Marble-Duft with 
flrong Glue; and to fallen their Sparks, add the White 
of an Egg and Pitch. The Word comes from the Greek 
Aifl©-, Stone, and icixkh, Glue. 

L1THONTHR1PTICS, are Medicines proper to dif- 
folve the Stone in the Bladder and Kidneys ; of which 
Kind are the Lithofpermum, Saxifrage, igc. The Word 
comes from the Greek Ai'flof, Stone, and Tei/J«r, to break or 
wear. 

LITHOTOMY, an Operation in Chirurgery, perfor- 
med upon a human Body in order to extraft the Stone 
out of the Bladder. This is performed three feveral 
Ways, viz. by the fmall Apparatus, the great Apparatus, 
and the high Apparatus. The firft is by cutting thro' the 
Perinximi near the Suture, on the left Side, after the 
Stone, by the Fingers of the Operator, has been brought 
to that Part. This is called cutting upon the Gripe ; but 
'tis almoft difufed, by reafon it fubjefls the Patient to 
great Hazard and Inconveniences. 

In the great Apparatus, which is that ordinarily prafii- 
fed, after the Patient is conveniently placed and bound, 
the Operator introduces a proper Instrument thro' the 
urinary Paffage into the Bladder, in order to fearch for 
the Stone ; which being found, that Inflrument is with- 
drawn, and another grooved one introduced the fame 
way ; which bulging in the Perineum, ferves to direft the 
Knife to the Neck of the Bladder. After the Incifion a 
third Inflrument is thrufl into the Aperture, till it join 
the former, that was laft introduced thro' the urinary 
Paffage, at which time that is withdrawn, whilft this re- 
mains to guide the Forceps direflly into the Bladder to 
bring away the Stone. This way is called cutting upon 
the Staff. ° r 

The third Method, called alfo the High Operation, has 
been long fince defcribed, and flrenuoufly pleaded for 
by a Chirurgical Writer, Rojfet ; but the Praftice is of a 
late Date among us, and was firft attempted by Mr. Dou- 
glas Whether, upon the whole, this Method is preferable 
to the ^ larger Apparatus, remains a Queftion. Tho' the 
great Succefs which Mr. Cbefelden has found in it gives 
Encouragement to hope others may hereafter prove as 
happy, and at length render the' Praflice univerfally 
advantageous- ' 

The Manner of proceeding herein, is this: After the, 
Bladder is imefled with a fufficient Quantity of warm 
Water, and the Patient conveniently placed, the Opera- 
tor flowly makes an Incilion above the Os Pubis along the 
Lmea Alba, till he gets fight of the Bladder, 'into which 
he directly plunges his Knife, and afterwards draws out 
the Stone, f he Advantages attending this Method, are. 
That tis perform d ma very ftort Time; That the 
Wound eafily heals ; That the Dilaceranon of Parts fre- 
quent in the other Ways, is prevented ; and That 'there 
IS no danger of the Incontinentia Uring. On the other 
hand, 'tis thought to be chiefly prafticable upon young 
1 erfons, and fuch as are lean ; the Wound in old and fat 
Perlons being apt to mortify : moreover, if the Operator 
.T^rp. cauti ° us > he ™y "fily let out the Interlines. 
LITTER, a kind of Coach, or Vehicle born upon 
Shafts, antiently cfleemed the moft eafy and genteel Way 
of Carnage. Pliny calls it the Travellers Chamber It 
was much in ufe among the Romans, among whom it was 
born by Slaves, kept for that purpofe ; as it ftill continue- 
to be in the Eaft. The Roman Lmer made to be born bv 
four Men, was called Tetrafhorum ; that born by fix 
Hexafborumj and that born by eight, OBaphorum. The 
Invention of Zitters according to Gcero, was owing to 
the Kings of bitbyma. In the time of Tiberius they were 
grown very frequent at Rome; as appears from Seneca > 
and even Slaves themfelves were born in them, tho' 
never by more than two Perfons, whereas Men of Qua- 
lity had fix or eight. Du Can % e derives the Word from 
Leiiena or Zaeria, q. d. a Bed for Beads. Others will 
rather have it come from Leltus, Bed, there being ordi- 
nary a Qui It and a Pillow to a Litter; in the fame man- 
ner as to a Bed. 

LITTORAL SHELLS are, with the Writers of Na- 
tural Hiftory, fuch Sea-Shells as are always found near 
the Shores, and never far off in the Deep ■ fuch as 
are found in the bottom of the Sea, remote from the 
Shore, they call 'euMB m , and Pelagic. 

LITURGY, a Term fignifying all the Ceremonies 
belonging in general to the Divine Office and Service I„ 
a morereltraincd Signification, it is ufed among the Roma- 
nfu to figmfy the Mafs, and among us the Common- 

Prayer. 
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Prayer. All who have written on Liturgies agree, that in 
the Primitive Days, Divine Service was exceedingly fimpie, 
only clogged with a very few Ceremonies, and confitting 
of but a fmall Number of Prayers ; but by degrees they 
increafed the Number of external Ceremonies, and ad- 
ded new Prayers, to make the Ofiice look more aweful 
and venerable to the People. At length things were car- 
ried to fuch apitch, that a Regulation became neceffary ; 
and it was found proper to put the Service, and the Man- 
ner of performing it, into Writing, and this was what they 
call'd a Liturgy. The Liturgies have been different at dif- 
ferent Times, and in different Countries. We have the 
L'turgy of St. Chryfoj torn, that of St. Peter, of St. James, 
the Liturgy of St. Bafil, the Armenia?! Liturgy , the Litur- 
gy of the Maronites, of the Cophtce, the Roman Liturgy, the 
Gailican L'nurgy, the Englifh Liturgy, the Am brqjian Litur- 
gy, the Spanife and African Liturgies. The word comes 
from the Greek Awjupjia, Service, Public Miniftery. 

L1TUS is the fame as Linimentum, which fee. 

LITUUS, among Medalitts, is a Staff ufed by the 
Augurs, made in form of aCrozier. We frequently fee 
it in Medals, along with other Pontifical Inftruments. 
Aulas Gellius fays, it was bigger in the place where it was 
crooked than elfe where. Some derive the Word from the 
Greek*?}©, fomething thar makes a fhrill acute Sound, 
which was a Property of this Inftrument. 

LIVER, a large glandulous Vi feus, of a red fanguine 
Colour, fituated immediately under the Diaphragm, in 
the right Hypochondrium, which it almott fills; and 
thence flretching itfelf over the right Side of the Stomach 
towards the left Hypochondrium, reaches behind the 
Cartilage Etijiformis, growing gradually thinner and nar- 
rower. Its Ufe is to purify the Mafs of Blood, by making 
a Secretion of the bilious Humours it contains. Its upper 
Part is convex, and perfectly fmooth or polifhed, the un- 
der concave, and fame what more uneven, having four large 
Fiffures ; one thro' which the Umbilical Ligament 
paffes ; a fecond on the left Side, receiving the Pylorus 
and the beginning of the Duodenum ; a third on the 
right Side near the Margin, in which the Gall-Bladder 
is lodged ; and the latt in the upper Part, affording a 
Paffage to the Vena Cava. Its Figure is fomewhat ap- 
proaching to round, with thin Edges not altogether even, 
but notched in fo me Places. Its Magnitude is various in 
different Subjects, according to the Proportion of the Bo- 
dy, tho' in a Fcetus, or very young Animal, it is always 
larger, in proportion, than in Adults. In Dogs and other 
Animals ot the Quadruped Kind, it is divided into feve- 
ral dittinct Lobes, but in Men it is generally conti- 
nued ; having one fmall Protuberance, which fome ac- 
count a little Lobe. It is fornetimes, however, obferved 
in Men to have been divided into two or three Lobes. 

The Liver is connected to fcveral Parts, but efpecially 
to the Diaphragm, to which it is fattened by a broad, thin 
but ftrong femicircular Ligament, call'd the fufpettfary 
Ligament, and derived from the common Capfula of the 
Porta and Gall Ducts. The Continuity of this Ligament 
being interrupted by the Perforation of the Vena Cava, has 
given occafion to fome Anatomifts to divide it into two* 
Is is likewife by another ttrong Ligament, which has its 
Origin from the external Coat of the Liver, or which is 
all one, from the Peritoneum, tied to the Cartilago Xypboi- 
des j and by a third, which is formed out of the Umbili- 
cal Veffels, which in Adults dry up and become a Liga- 
ment, it is connected to the Tendons of the abdominal 
Mufcles in the Linea alba at the Navel. Thefe feveral 
Ligaments ferve to keep it in its due fituation : betides 
which it has fome other Connections by the Blood- Veffels. 

The Liver has a Motion, though not proper to itfelf, 
but depending on that of the Diaphragm, to which be- 
ing very firmly connected, it mutt needs obey its Mo^ 
tion, and in Expiration be drawn up, and in Infpiration 
let down again. It is covered with a thin fmooth Mem- 
brane, derived from the Peritoneum, which may be fepa- 
rated from the Subttance of the Liver, tho' not without 
fome danger of Laceration. The Subttance of the Liver 
is vafcular and glandulous ; which latter Part is very foft 
and friable, and pretty eaiily fc raped off from the Vef- 
fels, to which the Glands every way adhere, as it were in 
Bunches ; which has made the Anatomifts call the con- 
siderable ones, The Internal Lobes of the Liver. 

The Glands adhering thus to the Veffels, and confti- 
tuting thofe Lobes, are wrapped up together in proper 
Membranes 5 whence this Appearance of dill in 61 Lobes. 
Every one of thefe Glands, according to Malpighi, iscom- 
pofed of fix unequal Sides or Faces. They are all cloth *d 
with their proper Membranes, and have each an excre- 
tory Duel, feveral of which joining together, form little 
Trunks, which run all along with the Branches of the 
Porta ; and thefe again uniting, form longer Trunks, 
which are always found full of Bile, and conftitute the 
Poms Wilarh'.s ; which being diflributed all over the £5- 



ver, receives, in the foregoing manner, the Bile " 7 which 
is feparated by thefe Glands, and terminating in the Mea- 
tus Hefaiicus, and that in the DuBus Communis, at length 
difcharges the Eile into the Duodenum. 

Befides this Difcharge by the Porus Bilarius, which is 
fuppoied to be the great one, the Liver alfo delivers Part 
of its Bile into the Gail-Bladder, by a Dud, call'd the 
Cyji Hepatic Duff, firft difcovered by Dr. Gliffon ; by means 
whereof there is an immediate Communication between 
the Porus Bilarius and the Gall-Bladder ; a particular 
Defcription of which two laft Parts, fee under the words 
Gall and Bile. 

Befides thefe Gall-Veffels, which are peculiar to the 
Liver, it abounds with Blood- Veffels, efpecially Veins ; 
whereof the Porta and Cava are diffeminated thro' the 
whole Subttance of it. And here it is particularly re- 
markable of the Porta, that after the manner of Arte- 
ries it /hoots itfelf from a Trunk into Branches, and be- 
ing at latt loft in Capillaries, delivers the Blood into 
the Cava, by which it is immediately reconveyed to the 
Heart. 

The Porta is formed out of the Concurrence of divers 
Veins, which, meeting together, make one of the raoft 
considerable venous Trunks of the Body, as to its Bulk ; 
tho', contrary to the Courfe of other Veins, it runs not 
far in a Trunk, but is foon diftributed again by Ramifi- 
cations into the Liver. SctVena Porta. 

The Blood conveyed into the Live r by the Porta, after 
the manner of the Arteries, is received again, after hav- 
ing been purged of its Bile in the Glands of the Liver 
into innumerable Veins, which empty themfelves into 
the Cava, and are vulgarly, tho' improperly, call'd Bran- 
ches of the Cava ; but ought to be etteemed the proper 1 
Blood-Veffcls of the Liver, as the Emulgents are of the 
Kidneys ; and which, as all the reft do, except the Pulmo- 
nary Vein, empty themfelves into the Cava ; the common 
Channel by which the Blood returns to the Heart. 
'. The Arteries, which are call'd the Hepatic, come front 
the right Branch of the Celiac. Dr. Glifon thinks the 
Porta does fo much the Office of an Artery, that no more 
Arteries are neceffary than thofe which furnifh Nourifh- 
ment to the Membranes and Capfula ; but Dr. Drake 
thinks they ferve for the Nourifliment of the whole Park 
Thefe Arteries are much bigger in Men than in other 
Animals. Mr. Cowper had feveral Preparations, wherein 
the Stem of each, J^epatic Artery was as large as a Goofe- 
Quill, and the Branches in the Liver every where equal 
in Magnitude to thofe of the Porus Bilarius, which they 
accompany. Dr. Drake conjectures, that in this Vifcus 
in a human Body, a larger Stream and directer Impetus 
of arterious Blood is required to drive on the Venous^ 
becaufe of the erect Potture, than'in Animals of an ho- 
rizontal Pofirion of Body. For which reafon Horfes, 
££c. though of much larger Size, and having much big- 
ger Livers, have thefe Arteries much fmaller than Men 5 
and not only fo, but curled like the Tendrils of a Vine, 
to break the Impetus, which in that Potture is not fo ne-> 
eeffary as in the Erect. See Bile.' 

The Liver has its Nerves from the Hepatic Plexus* 
found on the right Hypochondrium by the Branches of 
the Intercofra], which wrapping themfelves about the 
Arteries, make a fort of Net-work ; and after fpreading 
themfelves on the Membrane and Surface,difappear. The 
Lymphjeducts are numerous, tho' not eafily difeernible 
in human Subjects, for want of live Diffectioris ; but in 
other Animals, that maybe differed alive, become ve- 
ry confpicuous, by applying a Ligature to the Porta and 
the bilary Duct. For the Ufe of the Liver in the Secretion 
of Bile, fee Bile, 

Plato, and others of the Antients, fix the Principle of 
Love in the Liver ; whence the Lit'm Proverb, Cogitamare 
Jecur : And in thisfenfe Horace frequently ufes the word* 
as when he fays, Si torrere Jecur quxris Idoneum. The 
Greeks, from its concave Figure, call'd it iTntf, vauhed t 
fufpended ; the Latins call'd it j.ecur, q-d._iv$*a£or, as , 
being near the Heart. The French call it Foye from "Foyer, ' 
Focus, or Fire-place ; agreeable to the Djttrine of the 
Antients, who believed the Blood to be boiled and pre- 
pared in it. Erafftratus at firfl call'd it Parenchyma, i. e. 
Effuficn, or Mafs of Blood ; and Hippocrates, by way of 
Eminence, frequently calls it the Hypochondrium. 

LIVERY, properly fignifies a Colour, to which aP'ef- 
fon has fome particular Fancy, and by which he chufes 
to dittinguifh himfclf from others. Liveries are ufually 
taken out of Fancy, or continued in Families by Succef- 
fion. The antient Cavaliers, at their Tournaments, di- 
ftinguifhed themfelves by wearing the Liveries of .their 
Miftreffes. Thus People of Quality make their Do- 
mettics wear their Livery. Father Meneftrier; in his Trea- 
tife of Caroufals, has given a very ample Account of the' 
Mixtures of Colours in Liveries. Dion tells us, that Otto- 
mans was the 6rfl vho invented green and blue Colours 
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for the Troops which in the Circus were to reprefen 
Land an J Sea-Fights. The Romi/h Church has alio her 
feveral Colours and Liveries, white for Confeffors and 
Virgins, and in times of rejoicing j black for the Dead ; 
red for Apoilles and Martyrs, blue or violet for Penitents, 
and green in times of Hope. 

Formerly Great Men gave Liveries to feveral who were 
not of their Family or Servants, to engage them in their 
Quarrels for that Year ; but this was prohibited by the 
Statute i Hen. 4. and no Man, of whatever Condition, was 
allow'd to give any Livery but to his Domertic Officers 
and Council learned in either Law. 

LIVERY, in Law, is the Delivery of Poffeffion to 
thole Tenants which held of the King inCafhe y or Knights 
Service. In another Signification, Livery is the Writ 
which lies for the Heir to obtain the Poffeffion or Seizin 
of his Lands at the King's hands. 

Livery of Seizin is a Delivery of Poffeffion of Lands or 
Tenements, or Things Corporeal (for of Things Incorpo- 
real there can be no Livery of Seizin) to him who hath 
Right, or Probability of Right to them. This is a Cere- 
mony ufed in the Common Law, in Conveyance of Lands, 
Tenements, &c. where an E 11 ate in Fee-fimple, Fee-tail, 
or Freehold ihal I pafs ; and is a Tcftimonial of the wil- 
ling departing of him who makes the Livery^ from the 
Thing whereof Livery is made, as well as of a willing 
Acceptance by the other Party of all that whereof the firit 
has diverted himfelf. The common Manner of the Deli- 
very of Seizin is thus : If it be in the open Field where is 
no Houfe nor Building, and if the Eflate pafs by Deed, 
one openly reads it, or declares the EffecT: of it 5 and 
after that is fealed, the Vendor takes it in his hand with 
a Clod of Earth on a Twig or Bough, which he delivers 
to the V.endec in the name of Poffeffion or Seizin, accor- 
ding to the EfFecT: of the Deed. If there be a Houfe or 
Building on the Land, this is to be done at the Door of ir, 
none being then left within 5 and the Ring of the Door is 
delivered to the Vendee, who enters alone, /huts the 
Door, and prefently opens it again. If it be a Houfe 
without Land or Ground, the Livery is made and Poffef- 
fion given by Delivery of the Ring of the Door and Deed 
only; and where it is without Deed either of Lands or 
Tenements, there the Party declares by Word of Mouth 
before Witneffes the Eftate he parts with, and then de- 
livers Seizin or Poffeffion as aforefaid, in which Cafe the 
Land paffes as well as by Deed, by virtue of the Livery of 
Seizin. Antiently, there were a Pair of Gloves, a Ring, 
Knife, Ear of Wheat, %£c; delivered in fign of Livery and 
Seizin. See Inveftitwe. 

LIVRE, an Imaginary French Coin, confifting of twenty 
Sols, each Sol again containing twelve Deniers : which 
way of computing the Coin has been in ufe in that Coun- 
try ever fin ce the Time oi~ Charlemagne -, before whom 
they ufed the Roman Libra. The Livre is of two kinds, 
the Livre Toumois and Farijis. The Livre Toumois, as 
above, contains 20 Sols Toumois, and each Sol 12 Deniers 
Toumois. The Livre Farijis is 10 Sols Farijis, each Sol 
Farijis worth 12 Deniers Farfu, and each Sol Farijis worth 
1 5 Deniers Toumois. So that a Livre Farijis is equivalent 
to 25 Sols Tan m ois : the word Farijis being ufed in oppofi- 
tion to Toumois, by rcafon of the Rate of Money, which 
was I more at Paris than at Tours. One Penny Sterling is 
equal to 1 3 r Deniers Toumois ; fo that the Englijh Pound 
Sterling is equal to 13 Livres, 6 Sols, 8 Deniers of French 
Money, fuppofing the Exchange to be on the foot of 54. 
Pence Sterling to a French Crown of tfo Sols Toumois 5 
which is theprefent Far between England and Francs. 

The Origin of the Word isfetch'd hence, that antient- 
ly the Roman Libra or Pound was the Standard by which 
their Money was regulated ; twenty Sols being made equal 
to the Libra. By degrees the L'bra became a Term of 
Account, fo that any Coin juft worth 10 Sols was a Livre 
or Libra ? and fince the Time of Charlemagne all Contrails 
have been made on the foot of this Imaginary Coin : Tho 
the Sols have frequently cbangM their Weight and Alloy. 
Since, jdfererTave been Pieces of Gold {truck of 20 Sols, 
and under Henry III. in 1575, Species of Silver of like 
Value: Both the one and the other were call'd Francs, 
and thus the Imaginary Coin became Real. 

It appears that the Romans had a kind of Money which 
they call'd Libra or Libella ; which was the 10th part of 
their Denarius j fo call'd becaufe equivalent to an As ; 
which, at firft, weigh'd a Libra or Pound of Copper. 
Scaliger adds, that they ufed Libra as a Term of Account, 
not as a Coin: Libra erat CoUe&io Nummorum, non Nummus. 
See Found. 

LIXIVIOLTS, in Chymiflry, is understood of Salts ex- 
tracted by a Lixivium or Lotion. Lixivious Salts are the 
fix'd Salts of Plants, &c. extracted by calcining the Plants 
or reducing them to Aflies 5 and afterwards making a 
Lixivium of thofe Afhcs with Water ; whence that Name 
is derived. Mr. Boyle obferves, that the difference be- 
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tween Lixivious and Urinous Salts confifts in this, That the 
former change the Diffolution of Sublimate in common 
Water into a yellow Colour. 

LIXIVIUM, a Liquor made by the Infulion of Wood- 
Afhes,or any burnt Subllances s which is more or lefs pun- 
gent and penetrating, as it is more or lefs impregnated with 
Salts; and fiery Particles abounding therein. What is left af- 
ter the Evaporation of fuch a Liquor, is called a Lixhial or 
Lixiviate Salt ; fuch as all thofe are, which are made by 
Incineration. Lixiviums are of notable ufe not only in 
Medicine, but alfo in Bleaching, Sugar- Works, ££c. 
which fee. 

LOADSTONE; fee Magnet. 

LOAM, Clay ufed in Grafting ; a kind of Mortar made 
of Clay and Straw ; alfo a forr of Clay or Plaifter ufed 
by Chymifts to flop up their Veffels with. 
LOBBY, fee Jntichamber. 

LOBE, among Anatomifls, is ufed for each of the two 
Parts whereof the Lungs confift. This Separation into 
Lobe: is of ufe in dilating the Lungs, in caufing them to 
receive more Air, and in preventing their being too much 
fqueez'd, when the Back is bent. For this reafon it is, 
that Beafts, which are always inclining towards the 
Earth, have more Lobes in their Lungs than Men : Even 
their Liver is divided into Lobes, whereas that of Man is 
continued. 

Lobe is alfo ufed for the Tip of the Ear ; which is more 
fat and flefhy than any other part. Da Laurent fays, that 
the word Lole in this laft fenfe comes from the Greek 
Ku$hv, to be ajbamed: this part of the Ear being faid to 
blufli, when the Perfon is afhamed. 

Lobe is ufed, likewife, in fpeaking of Fruits and Grains. 
Thus the Bean confifts of two equal parts, call'd Lobe:, 
which compofe the Body thereof, and are encompafs'd 
with the outer Skin. And all other Grains, even the 
fmalleit, are divided, like the Bean into two Lobe:, or equal 
Parts ; as Dr. Grew has fhewn in his Anatomy of Flam:. 

LOBULE, in Anatomy, a little Lobe. Each Lobe of 
the Lungs is divided into feveral other Lobes or Lobules, 
which are fallen 'don each fide to the largeft Branches of 
the Trachea. Each Lobule confifts of a great number of 
little round Veiicles, which have, all, a Communication 
with one another. 'Tis into thefe Veficles that the Air 
enters by the Trachea in Infpiration ; ftill quitting them 
again in Expiration. The word Lobule is derived from 
Lobe, whereof it is a Diminutive. 

LOCAL, fomething fuppofed to be tied or annexed 
to any particular place. Thus, in Law, a thing is faid to 
be Local, i.e. annexed to the Freehold. An At3ion of 
Trefpafs for Battery, g?c. is Tranfitory, not Local ; that 
is, it is not neceffary, that the Place where Battery was 
committed, ihould be fet down as material in the Decla- 
ration 5 or if it be fet down, the Defendant cannot tra- 
verfe ir, by faying, he did not commit the Battery in the 
Place mention 'd in the Declaration, and fo avoid the 
Aflion. 

Local Qiflom: are thofe peculiar to fome Lordfhip, or 
other Diftria, and not agreeable to the General Cuitoms 
of the Country. 

Local Problem, in Mathemaficks, is fuch an one, as is 
capable of an infinite number of different Solutions : as 
where the Point, that is to folve the Problem, may be 
indifferently taken within a certain Extent; v. g. ; any. 
where, in fuch a Line, within fuch a Plane Figure, iSc 
which is called a Geometrical Locus, and the Problem is 
faid to be a Local or indeterminate one. This Local Pro- 
blem may be either Simple, as when the Point fought is 
in a right Line ; Plane, when the Point fought is in the 
Circumference of a Circle ; Solid, when the Point re- 
quired is in the Circumference of a Conick Section ; or 
Surfolid, when the Point is in the Perimeter of a Line of 
the fecond Gender, as the Geometers call it. See Locus. 
Local, or Artificial Memory ; fee Memory. 
Local Colours, in Painting, are fuch as are natural and 
proper for each particular Objeft in a Pifture : and 
are fo called, to diftingui/h them from the Clair, obfeure, 
Which confifts wholly of Black and White. 
Local Motion, fee Motion. 

LOCATION, in the Civil Law, an Action by which 
any thing is left out, on Rent. The fecond Title of the 
19th Book of the Digeft, is on the Subject of Location and 
Conduction Location and Conduction are relative Terms, 
and are ufed as well for the Aflion of him that Ietts, as 
for that of him who takes on that letting. Tacit Location 
is when the Perfon who takes, continues on the Premifes 
beyond the Term of his Lcafe ; which by the Civil Law 
he is allow'd to do, at lead for the fpace of a Year ; on 
the fame Terms. 

LOCH, or Loboch, in Pharmacy, is a Compofition, of 
a Confidence between that of a Syrup and that of a foft 
Electuary, deftined for Difeafes of the Lungs. The 
Word is originally Arabic ; but continues Hill in ufe 
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among the Apothecaries. The Latins call it LinBus, and 
the Greek $Hhiyp& t by reafon the manner of taking it is 
by licking. There are various kinds of Laches. See Ec- 
legma. 

LOCHIA, or Lodes, the Evacuations confequent on 
the Delivery of a Woman in Child-bed. As foon as the 
Vtertts is eafed of its Load, its Fibres, as alfo thofe of 
the Peritonseum, Mufcles of the Abdomen, £S?c. which 
had been extremely diftendcd during the laft Period of 
Geftation, begin to contract themfelves and their Veflels 5 
particularly the Uterus, which by this means expels the 
.Blood amafs'd in it. At firft, pure Blood is evacuated, 
and in confiderable quantities; afterwards it is diluted, 
and comes out more fparingly 5 at length it becomes 
vifcid, pale, i$c. Thcfe are called the Laches. 

LOCK, a little Inllrument ufed for the fhutting of 
Doors, Chefts, &c. The Lack is reckon'd the Mailer- 
piece in Smithery ; a great deal of Art and Delicacy be- 
ing required in contriving and varying the Wards, Springs, 
Bolts, £i?c. and adjulting them to the Places where they 
are to be ufed, and the various Occafions of tiling them. 

From the various Structure of Lacks, accommodated to 
their different Intentions, they acquire various Names. 
Thofe placed on outer Doors are called Stack-Lacks ; 
thofe on Chamber-Doors, Spring-Loch ; thofe on Trunks, 
Tnmk-Loch, Tad Lacks, Sic. Of thefe, the Spring-lack is 
the moft confiderable, both for its Frequency and the Cu- 
rioftty of its Structure. Its principal Parts are, the Main- 
Plate, the Cover Plate, and the Pin-hole : To the Main- 
Plate belong the Key-hole, Top-hook, Crofs-wards, 
.Bolt, Bolt-toe or Bolt-nab, Drawback Spring, Tumbler, 
Pin of the Tumbler, and the Staples ; to the Cover- 
Plate belong the Pin, Main-ward, Crofs-ward, Step-ward 
or Dap-ward ; to the Pin-hole belong the Hook-ward, 
Main Crofs-ward, Shank, the Pot, or Bread, Bow-ward, 
and Bit. See Smithery. 

LOCULAMENTA, flriflly fignifies little Pockets ; 
and thence the Term is made ufe of in Botany, to ex- 
prefs thofe little diftinct Cells, or Partitions, within the 
common Capjula Seminalis of any Plant : as thofe within 
the Seeds of Poppies, &c. 

LOCUS, or the Place of any Body, is rightly diftin- 
guifhed into Abfolute and Relative ; and fo ought Space 
to be accounted. The Locus slbfoluuts, or Trimarius, of any 
Body, is that part of the abfolute and immovable Space, 
or extended Capacity to receive all Bodies, which this 
individual one takes up. Locus Relativus, or Secundaria, 
is that apparent and fenfible Place, in which a Body is 
determined to be placed by ourfelves, and with relation 
to other adjoining or contiguous Bodies. The Locus Jp- 
f tains is a Term in Optics : fee apparent Tlace of any Ob- 
jell. It is alfo, in Aftronomy that Place, in which any 
Planet or Star appears, when view'd from an Eye at the 
fenfible Horizon. 

LOCUS GEOMETRICUS, a Line by which an In- 
determinate Problem is folved. This, if a right Line 
fuffice for the Conftruction of the Equation, is called Lo- 
cus ad ReBum ; if a Circle, Locus ad Circulum ; if a Para- 
bola, Locus adTarabolam j if an Ellipfis, Locus ad Ellipjin 5 
and fo of the reft of the Conic Sections. 

The Loci of fuch Equations as are Right Lines or Cir- 
cles, the Antients call'd Tla'm Loci ; and of thofe that 
are Parabolas, Hyperbolas, S?c. Solid Loci. Wolfius, and 
othersof the Moderns, divide the Loci more commodioufly 
into Orders ; according to the Number of Dimcnfions to 
whici. the Indeterminate Quantities rife. Thus it will be 
a Xormofthe firft Order if the Equation x~ay.c. A 
ioctu of the fecond or quadrate Order, if y' = ax, or 
y = «_x, Stc. A Loa.s of the third or cubic Order, if 
y' = a*%, orj'=(jxix', £jc. 

The better to conceive the Nature of the Locus, fup- 
pofe two unknown and variable right Lines A P, PM, 
(■frfr 3>4- Plate Analysis _) making any given Angle 
A P M with each other ; the one whereof, as A P, 
we call x, having a fixed Origin in the Point A, and 
extending itfelf indefinitely along a right Line given 
in Pofition ; the other P M, which we call y, con- 
tinually changing its Pofition, but always parallel to it- 
felf. An Equation only containing thefe two unknown 
Quantities x and y, mix'd with known ones, which ex- 
preffes the Relation of every variable Quantity A P (x) 
to its correfpondent variable Quantity PM(j) : the Line 
paffing thro' the Extremities of all the Values of y, i. e. 
thro' all the Points M, is called a Geometrical Locus, in ge- 
neral, and the Locus of that Equation in particular. 

All Equations whofe Loci are of the firft Order, may 
be reduced to fome one of the four following Formula's : 
h x h x bx 

1. y - —. i.y = 7 + c. 5. y = --'. 4- 

bx 

y=zc— — Where the unknown Quantity^' is lup- 
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pored always to be freed from Fraflions, and the Frac> 
tton that multiplies the other unknown Quantity x, to be 

reduced to this Expreffion -, and all the known Terms' 
to this c. 
Tliei-ocw of the firft Formula being already determined : 

To find that of the fecond, y =3 r- "5 in the 

a 
Line A P, (fig. 5.) take A B = a, and draw B E =5, 
A D = c, parallel to P M. On the fame fide A P 
draw the Line A E of an indefinite length towards E 
and the indefinite {trait Line D M parallel to A E . I 
fay, the Line D M is the Locus of the aforefaid' E- 
quation or Formula ; for if the Line M P be drawn 
from any Point M thereof parallel to A Q, the Tri- 
angles ABE, APF, will be fimilar : and" therefore 

ABO): BE(J) !: AP( 8 ):PF= -; and confe- 

a 

quently P M (y) = P F (— ) + F M 0). 

bx 
To find the Locus of the third Form v = — — c pro- 

a r 

ceed thus. Affutne A B =a, (Fig. «.) and draw the right 
Lines BE=Z>, A D =c, parallel to PM, the one on 
one fide A P, and the other on the other fide 3 and thro' 
the Points A, E, draw the right Line A E of an indefinite 
length towards E, and thro' the Point D the Line D M 
parallel to A E : I fay, the indefinite right Line G M 
fhall be the Locus fought ; for we ihall have always 

PM(yJ = PF f—"^ -PJIft). 

Laftly To find the £»„„ f tne f ourtn Formula. 
b x 
y = c ——> in A P ( F 'S- 70 tike A B =f«, and draw 

B E = b, A D = c, parallel to P M, the one oh one, fide 
A P, and the other on the other ; and thro' the Points 
A, E, draw the Line A E indefinitely towards E, and thro' 
the Point D draw the Line D M parallel to A E. I fay, 
D G fhall be the Locus fought ; for if the Line M P be 
drawn from any Point M thereof parallel to A 6, then we 

fhall have always P M (y) sa F M (c) — P F (-O 

Hence it appears, that all the Lad of the firft Degree 
are flrait Lines, which may be eafily found, becaufe all 
their Equations may be reduced to fome one of the fore- 
going Formula's. 

All Loci of the fecond Degree are Conic Sections, viz. 
either the Parabola, the Circle, Ellipfis, or Hyperbo- 
la ; if an Equation therefore be given, whofe Locks is 
of the fecond Degree, and it be required to draw the 
Conic Section, which is the Locus thereof J firft draw 
a Parabola, Ellipfis, and Hyperbola ; fo, as that the 
Equations expreffing the Natures thereof, may be as 
compound as poffible : In order to get general Equa- 
tions or Formula's, by examining the peculiar Pro- 
perties whereof, we may know which of thefe Formu- 
la's the given Equation ought to have regard to ; that 
is, which of the Conic Sections will be the Locus of 
the propofed Equation. This known, compare all the 
Terms of the propofed Equation with the Terms of the 
general Formula of that Conic Section which you have 
found will be the Locus of the given Equation ; by which 
means you will find how to draw the Section which is the 
Locus of the Equation given. 

For example, let A P (x) P M (y), be unknown 
and variable ftrait Lines, (Fig. 8.) and let m,n,p,r,s, 
be given right Lines : In the Line A P take A B =: m, 
and draw B E = 11, AD=r, parallel to PM, and 
thro' the Point A draw AE=e, and thro' the Point 
D the indefinite right Line D G parallel to A E. In 
DG take DC=>, and with C G as a Diameter, hav- 
ing its Ordinates parallel to P M, and the L'ne C-H =», 
as the Parameter, defcribe a Parabola C M : then the 
Portion theteof included in the Angle PAD will be the 
Locus of the following general Formula. 
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For if from any Point M of that Portion there be drawn 
the right Line M P, making any Angle A P M with M P ; 
the Triangles ABE, APF, fhall 'be fimilar, therefore 

ABC»: AE(<0 :: A P (V) :AF or DG = - . And 

m 

Cccecc ^g 
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A B 00 : B E («) : : A P 0) : P F = — . And confe- 
*■ J m 

quentl'y GMorPM-l'F-FG=> >', and 

C G or- D G — D C = — — i, But from the Nature of 
m 

theParabola G M* = C G x C H, which Equation will 
become that of the general Formula, by putting the Li- 
teral Values of thole Lines. 

Again ; if thro' the fixed Point A you draw the inde- 
finite right Line A Q_(fig-?0 parallel to P M, and you 
take AB = », and draw BE = « parallel to A P, and 
thro' the determinate Points A, E, the Line A E = e ; 
and if in A P you take AD=', and draw the indefinite 
flrait Line D G parallel to A E, and take DC = i: this 
being done, if with the Diameter C G, whofe Ordinates 
are parallel to A P, and Parameter the Line CH=;, 
you defcribe a Parabola C M i the Portion of this Para- 
bola contain'd in the Angle B A P, fliall be the Locus of 
this fecond Equation or Formula, 

2 it , tin . 2 » r , 

xx i x A v y — a r x •+■ y-rf-rr — o. 

■m ■> ~ mm J ■> ' m 

— ef , 

m 

For if the Line M Q^be drawn from any Point M, therein, 
parallel to A P ; then will A B(» : A E (e) : : A Q_ or 

PM(;):AForDG = ^. And A B(»0 ; B E (») : : 
A 0,00 : QF = — ■ And therefore G M or Q_M — 



and C G or D G — D C 



Q.F-FG = I - y - 
m 

e y 
— ~S — *• And fo by the common Property of the Pa- 
rabola, you will have the aforegoing fecond Equation or 
Formula. 

So likewife may be found general Equations or For- 
mula's to the other Conic Sections. 

Now if it be required ro draw the Parabola, which 
we find to be the Locks of this propofed Equation y y — 
nj- l»-f «e=5«j compare every Term of the 
firll Formula with the Terms of the Equation, becaufe 

y y in both is without Fractions 5 and then will — = 

m ' 

becaufe the Rectangle xy not being in the propofed 
Equation, the faid Reclangle may be efteem'd as multi- 
plied by ; whence n = 0, and m = e ; becaufe the Line 
A E falling in A B, that is, in A P in the Conftrucfion of 
the Formula, the Points B, E, do coincide. Therefore 

deftroying all the Terms adfefled with —in the Formula 

m 
and fubftituting m for e, we fliall get yy — 2 r y ■ — t> x 
-{■ 1- r -f- f s = 0. Again, by comparing the correfpon- 
dent Terms — %ry and — ■ 2 ay, as alfo — j> x and — bx 
we have >■ = a, and f = lj and comparing the Terms 
wherein are neither of the unknown Quantities x, y we 
get r r -\-f s = c c, and fubftituting a and b for r and p, 



then will s 



which 



a negative Expreffion 



when a is greater than c, as is here fuppofed. There is 
no need of comparing the firft Terms y y and yy, becaufe 
they are the very fame. Now the Values of lt',r,p,s, 
being thus found, the fought Locus may be conftructed by 
means of the Conftrudlion of the Formula, after the 
following manner. 

Becaufe B E (»)=»> C%- IO the Points B, E, do co- 
incide, and the Line A E falls in A P ; therefore thro' 
the fixed Point A draw the Line A D (r) = a parallel to 
P M, and draw D G parallel to A P, in which take 

DC = — 7 J 5 then with C G, as a Diameter, 

whofe Ordinates are right Lines parallel to P M, and Pa- 
rameter the Line CH(/i)=J, defcribe a Parabola ■ I 
fay the two Portions OMM, RMS, thereof, contain'd in 
the Angle P A O, form'd by the Line A P, and the Line 
AO drawn parallel to PM, will be the Locus of the 
given Equation, as is eafily proved. If in a given Equa- 
tion, whofe Locus is a Parabola, x x is without a Frac- 
tion, then the Terms of rhe fecond Formula muft be com- 
pared with rhofe of the given Equation. 

Thus much for the Method of Conftrufling the Loci 
of Equations, which are Conic Sections. If, now an 
Equation whofe Locus is a Conic Section be given ; and 
the particular Seftion whereof it is the Locus, be re- 
quired ; 



All the Terms of the given Equation being bronoht 
over to one fide, fo that the other be equal to o there 
will be two Cafes. 

Cafe 1. When the Reftangle x y is not in the given E- 
quation. 1 . If either yy or x x be in the fame Equation 
the Locus will be a Parabola. 2. If both x x and yy are 
in the Equation with the fame Signs, the Locus will be 
an Ellipfis or a Circle. ;. If x x and yy have different 
Signs, the Locus will be an Hyperbola : or the oppofite 
Sections j regarding their Diameters. 
_ Cafe 2. When the Rectangle x y is in the given Equa- 
tion. 1. It neither of the Squares x x or yy, or only one 
of them, be in the fame, the Locus of it will be an Hy- 
perbola between the Afymtotes. 2. H yy and xx be 
therein, having different Signs, the Locus will be an 
Hyperbola, regarding its Diameters. 5. If both the 
Squares x x and y y are in the Equation, having the fame 
Signs, you muft free the Square yy from Fractions, and 
then the Locus will be a Parabola, when the Square of 
i the Fraflion multiplying x y, is equal to the Fraction 
multiplying uiffl Ellipfis or Circle, when the fame is 
lefs ; and an Hyperbola, or the oppofite Sections, regard 
ing their Diamerers, when greater. 

LOCUSTjE, the Beards and pendulous Seeds of 
Oats, and of the Gramina Taniculata ; to which the Bo- 
tanifts gave this Name, from their Figure, which fome- 
thing refembles rhat of a Locutt. 

LODESMAN, or Locman, a Pilot eftablifh'd for con- 
duBmg Veffels in and out of Harbours, up and down 
navigable Rivers. See Pilot. 

LODGMENT, in Military Affairs, is fometimes an 
Incampment made by an Army ; but oftener, a Retrench- 
ment dug for a Cover or Shelter, when the Counterfcarp 
or fome other Poll is gain'd. It is alfo taken for the 
Place where the Soldiers quarter among the Burghers, in 
Fluts, Barracks, or Tents. Lodgment of an Attack* is a 
Work call: up by the Befiegers, during their Approaches 
in a dangerous Poft, where it is abfolutely neceffary to 
fecure themfelves againft the Enemies Fire ; as in a 
Covert- Way, in a Breach, in the Bottom of the Moat, igc. 
This Lodgment confifts of all the Materials that are capa- 
ble to make refiftance, w. Barrels, and Gabions of 
Earth, Pallifadoes, Wool-packs, Mantelets, Faggots, &c. 

LOG, a Sea-Term fignifying a piece of Board or 
Timber 7 or 8 Inches long, and of a triangular figure, on 
board a Ship ; into one end whereof, a convenient quan- 
tity of Lead is caft, to make it fwim upright in the 
Water. 

Log-Line is a little Cord or Line faften'd to one end of 
the Log, and wound round a Reel fix'd for that purpofe 
in the Gallery of the Ship. This Line, from the diftance 
of about ten Fathom off the Log, has certain Knots or 
Divifions which ought to be at leaft 50 foot from each 
other : tho tis the common praflice at Sea not to have 
them above 42 feet afunder. The Ufe of the Log and 
Line is to keep account, and make an eftimate of the 
Ship s Way : which is done by obferving the Length of 
Line unwound in half a Minute's time, told by a Half- 
Mmute Glafs ; for, fo many Knots as run out in that 
time, fo many Miles the Ship fails in an Hour. Thus'if 
rhere be four Knots veer'd out in half a Minute the Ship 
is computed to run four Miles an hour. To heave the 
Log, as they call it, they let it down into the Water 
letting it run till it comes without the Eddy of the Shin's 
Wake ; when one holding the Half-Minute Glafs, turns 
itupjuft as the firft Knot turns off the Reel (tho fome 
turn the Olais as foon as the Log touches the Water) 
as foon as the Glafs is out, the Reel is ftopt and the 
Knots run off are told, and their Parts eftimated 

The Log is a very precarious Way of computing, and 
muft always be correSed by Experience and Good Senfe 
there being a great deal of Incertainty both in the Heavl 
ing of it ,n the Courfe of the Currents, and in the 
Strength of the Wind, which feldom keeps the fame Te 
nor for two Hours together, which is the Interval be- 
tween the Times of ufing rhe Log in /hort Voyages, tho 
in longer ones rhey heave it every hour. Yet is his 1 
much more exact Way of Computing than any other in 
ufe ; much preferable cerrainly to that of the : Spaniard, 
and T.rtugueje, who guefs at the Ship's Way by the run- 
ning of the Froth or Water by the Ship's fide ; or to that 
ot the Butch who ule to heave a Chip over-board and to 
number rhe I aces they walk on the Deck while the Chin 
fwims between any two Marks or Bolr-hcads on the fide 

Log-Board ,s a Table divided into four or five Column's 
whereon are mark'd the Reckonings of every Day from 
whence rhey are enter 'd into the Log. Boo/:, or Traverfe 
Book, ruled and column'd juft as the Zog-JSoard is- 
Whence it may be tranfenbed into the Journals, and how 
much the Ship ga ,„s ,n her Courfe eftimated daily. In 
the firft Column of the Log-Board are (hewn the Hours of 
the Day from 1 to ,. In thefecond is Ihewn the Rhumb 
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or the Direction of the Veffel with regard to the Points 
of the Compafs. In the third, the Number of Knots 
run off the Heel each time of heaving the Log. In the 
fourth, the Wind that blows : and in the fifth, Obferva- 
tions made of the Variation of the Compafs, £5?c. 

LOGARITHMIC, or LOGISTIC CURVE, a Curve 
generated by the equable Motion of the Radius of a Circle, 
thro' equal Arcs of the Circumference ; while at the fame 
time a l J oint in that Radius is fuppofed to move from the 
Arc towards the Centre, with a Retardation of Motion in 
aGeometrick Proportion. As fuppofe there be a Quadrant 
of a Circle, BCA, {Plate Analyjii, Tig.xiJ) and any equal 
Divifions in the Arc, as A F = Ff=ff t &c. with five 
correfponding Radii, as fuppofe C A, C F, Cfi &c. whofe 
Parts or Portions C i, C a, C «, ckc. are geometrically Pro- 
portional ; then if a Line, as i, a, a, b, d, C, be drawn thro* 
ihofe Points, it will be the Logarithmic or Loyijlic Spiral. 

LOGARITHMS (from aq>©- ratio, and £e&i*& Hu- 
merus) are ulually defined Ntmerorum Frobortionalium eani- 
differentes Comites j but this Definition Dr. Halley and Stife- 
lius think deficient, and more accurately define them, 
The Indices or Exponents of the Ratio's of Numbers ; Ratio 
being confiderM as a Quantity ftdgeneris, beginning from 
the Ratio of Equality, or i to I = o ■> and being affirma- 
tive when the Ratio is increafing, and negative when it 
is decreafing. The Nature and Genius of Logarithms will 
be ealily conceiv'd from what follows. 

A Series of Quantities increafing or decreafing accor- 
ding to the fame Ratio, is call'd a Geometricarprogref- 
fionj e.g. i. 2, 4.8. 16.31. &c. A Series of Quantities 
increafing or decreafing according to the fame Difference, 
is called an Arithmetical Progrtfiion ; e.g. 3. 6. 9. 12. 15. 
18.24. Now if underneath the Numbers proceeding in 
a Geometrical Ratio, be added as many of thofe pro- 
ceeding in the Arithmetical one 5 thefe laft are call'd 
the Logarithms of the firft. 

Suppofe f.g. two Progreffions : 

Geomet. 1. 2. 4. 8. 16. 32. 64. 12S. 256". 512 
Arhhmct.o. 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9 
Logarithms. 
o will be the Logarithm of the firft Term, was. 155 of the 
6th, 32 j 7 the Logarithm of the 8th, 128, ckc. 

Theor. I. If the Logarithm of Unity be o, the Logarithm 
of the FaBum or FroduB will be equal to the Sum of the 
Logarithms of the FaBors. 

Vem. For as Unity is to one of the Factors, fo is the 
other Factor to the Product. So that the Logarithm of 
the Product is a fourth equidifferent Term to the Loga- 
rithm of Unity and thofe of the Factors ; but the Loga- 
rithm of Unity being o, the Sum of the Logarithms of the 
Factors mutt be the Logarithm of the Factum or Pro- 
duct, q. e.d. _ 

Corol.x. Since the Factors of a Square are equal to 
each other, i.e. a Square is the Factum or Product of its 
Root multiplied into itfclf j the Logarithm of the Square 
will be double the Logarithm of the Root. 

CoroUi. In the fame manner it appears that the Loga- 
rithm of the Cube is triple, of the Biquadrate, quadruple 5 
of the fifth Power, quintuple 3 of thefixth, fextuple, i£c. 
of the Logarithm of the Root. 

Corol. 3. Unity, therefore, is to the Exponent of the 
Power, as the Logarithm of the Root to the Logarithm of 
the Power. 

Corol. 4. So that the Logarithm of the Power is had, if 
the Logarithm of the Root be multiplied by its Expo- 
nent j and the Logarithm of the Root is had, if the Loga- 
rithm of the Power be divided by its Exponent. 

Schol. Hence zve derive one of the great Vfes of Loga- 
rithms, which is to expedite and facilitate the i'v.jinefs of 
"Multiplication and Extraction of Roots ; the former of 
which is here perform' d by mere Addition, and the latter 
t ly Mtdt'tpiication, Thus 3, the Sum of the Logarithms 

I and 2, is the Logarithm of 8, the Product of 2 and 4. 
In like manner 7, the Sum of the Logarithms 2 and 5, is 
the Logarithm of 128, the Product of 4 and 52. Again, 
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3, the Logarithm of the Square Root S, is half the Zogm- 
rithm of tf, the Square Root of 04 ; and 2, the Logarithm 
of the Cube Root 4, is fubtriple the Logarithm 6 of the 
Cube o~4. 

Theor. II. If the Logarithm of Unity he o, the Logarithm 
of the Quotient -mill be equal to the Difference of the Lo- 
garithm! of the Bfoifof and Dividend. 

Vem. For as the Divifor is to the Dividend, fo is Unity 
to the Quotient ; therefore the Logarithm of the Quotient 
is a fourth equidifferent Number to the Logarithms of the 
Divifor, the Dividend, and the Logarithm of Unity. The 
Logarithm of Unity therefore being o, the Difference of 
the Logarithm of the Divifor and that of the Dividend, 
is the Logarithm of the Quotient, q. e. d. 

Schol. Hence appears another great advantage of Lo- 
garithms, viz. their expediting the bufinefs of Divifton, 
and performing it by a bare SubftraBion. E.g. 2 the Dif- 
ference between 7 and 5, is the Logarithm 'of the Quo- 
tient 4 out of 12S by 32. In like manner, 5 the Diffe- 
rence between 8 and 3, is the Logarithm of the Quotient 
32, out of 2515 by 8. 

An Example or two will render the Ufe of Logarithms 
in Multiplication, Divifion, &c. obvious. 



Num. Log. 
Multiply 58 1.83250 
by 12+ 1.07918 



Num. Log. 

Divide 8 1 6 2.yu68 9 
by 12 1.07918 9 



%l6 2.911S8 



9 0.9 5424 
9 0-95414 



0.95424 
0.95424 
C.95424 



Sq.i 



08 

9 
9 
9 

Sq.%i 2)1.90848(0.95424^^. . 

Cukfjtp 3>.85272(o. 9542 4 
&6< R. 

The Properties of the Logarithms hitherto mention'd and 
their various Ufes, are taken notice of by Stifeluis : but 
come all far Ihort of the Ufe of Logarithms in Trigono- 
metry, firft difcover'd by the Lord Neper. 

To find the Logarithm of any Number, and to conjiruR a 
Canon of Logarithms for Natural Numbers. 

1. Becaufe 1. 10. 100. 1000. 10000. £?c. conftitute a 
Geometrical Progreffion, their Logarithms may be taken 
at pleafure: To be able, then, to exprefs the Logarithms 
of the intermediate Numbers by Decimal Fractions 
take 0.00000000, 1. 00000000, 2.000OC000, 3.00000000, 
4.00000000, l$c. 

2. 'Tis manifeft that for thofe Numbers which are not 
contained in the Scale of Geometrical Progreffion, the 
juft Logarithms cannot be had : yet may they be had fo 
near the Truth, that as to Matters of Ufe they fhall be 
altogether as good as if ilrictly juft. To make this ap- 
pear, Suppofe the Logarithm of the Number 9 were re- 
quired : between i.oooooco and io.oooccoo find a Mean 
Proportional, and between their Logarithms 0.00000000 
and i.ooooooco an Equidifferent Mean, which will be 
the Logarithm thereof, that is, of a Number exceeding 
Three by Ti lllll Z, and thetefore far remote from Nine. 
Between 3 and 10 therefore find another Mean Propor- 
tional, which may come fomewhat nearer Nine h and 
between 10 and this Mean, another ftill ; and fo on be- 
tween the Numbers next above and next underneath 
Nine, till at laft you arrive at 9.0CCOC000, that is 
9 tH "o°?oo -, which not being one Millionth Part from 
Nine, its Logarithm may, without any fenfible Error, be 
taken for that of Nine itfelf. Seeking then in each Cafe 
for the Logarithms of the Mean Proportionals, and you 
will at laft have 0.954251, which is exceedingly near the 
true Logarithm of Nine. 

3. If in like manner you find Mean Proportionals be- 
tween i.occccoo and 3.1622777, and affign convenient 
Logarithms to each, you will at length have the Logarithm 
of the Number 2, and fo of the reit. 



Mean 
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A 
C 
B 

B 
D 
C 

~B 

E 
D 
B 

F 

B 

G 

F 

G 
H 

_F 

G 
I 

H 

I 
K 
H 

K 
L 
H 

T, 

M 
H 

X 

N 
M 
N 
O 

M 

O 
P 

M 



Mean Pro- 
portional 
Numbers. 



I.COOOOCO 

3.1622777 
10.0000000 



io.coccooo 
5.6234132 
3.10-^^777 



io.oooocoo 

7.4985411 
5.5234151 



io.oocoooo 

8.559*432 
7.4989421 



io.oooocoo 

9.3057204 

8.5595432 



9.3057204 

8.9758713 

8.5595432 



9.3057204 

9.1398170 
8.976S713 



Logarithms. 



o.oooocoo 
0.5000000 

I.OOOCOOO 



1.0000000 

0.7500000 

0.50000000 

1.0000000 

0.87500000 

0.75000000 



I.OCOOOOO 

0.93750COO 
0.8750000 

I .OOOOOOOO 
C.96875000 
0.93750000 



0.95875000 

0.95312500 

0.93750000 



C.96575000 
0.95093750 
0.95312500 



9.139S170 

9-0579777 
8.9768713 



9.0579777 
9.0173333 

8.9758713 



9.0173333 
8.9970796 
8.9758713 



9.0173333 

9.0072008 

8.9970795 



9.0072C08 
9.C02I388 

8.997079* 



9.0021350 
8.9996088 
8.9970796 



0.96093750 

0.95703125 

0.95312500 



0.95703125 
0.95507812 

0.95312500 



0.95507812 
0.95410156 
0.95312500 



0.95507812 
0.95458914 
0.95410156 



0.95453984 

0-9543457° 
0.95410156 



0-95434-570 
0.95422363 
0.954101 56 



Mean Pro- 
portional 
Numbers. 



9.0021388 
9.0008737 
8.99960 88 
9.0008737 
9.0002412 
8.999608S 



9.0002412 
8.9999250 



9.0002412 
9.0000831 
8.9999250 



9.00002412 

9.0000831 

8.9999^50 



9.0000041 
8.9999550 
8.9999250 



9.0000041 

8.999845 

8.9999650 



9.0000041 
8.9999943 
8.9999845 



9.0000041 

8.9999992 
8.9999943 



9.0000041 
9.0000016 
9.999999^ 



9.0000015 
9.0000004 
".9999992 



9.0000004 
S-999999^ 
8.9^99992 




Logarithms. 

0-95434570 
0.9542S467 
0.9542236 3 

0-95434570 
0.95428467 
0.95421363 



0.95428457 

0.95425415 
0.9542236; 



0.95425415 
0.95421889 
0.95423889 



0.95424552 
0.95424271 
0.95423889 



0.95424271 
0.95424080 
09 542 3889 



0.95424271 
0.95424217 
0.95424080 



0.95424271 
0.95424223 
0.95424217 



0.954271 

0.95424247 

0.95424223 



0.95424271 
0.95424259 
0.95424247 



0.95424259 
0.95424253 
0.95424247 



0.95424295 
0.95424250 
0.95424247 



0.95424253 
0.95424251 
0.95424250 



4. There needs not, however, be fo much Pains taken 
in inveftigating the Logarithms of all Numbers 5 fince 
thofe that confiil of aliquot Parts being divided, and o- 
thers mutually multiplying each other, their Logarithms 
are eafily found. Thus if the Logarithm of the Number 
9 be bifiecled, we ftiall have the Logarithm 0.47712125 
of the Number 3. 

Schol. The Indices or Characreriftics of Logarithms cor- 
refpond to the denominative Part of the natural Num- 
bers, as the other Member of the Logarithm does to the 
denominative Part of the Number : i. e. the Index iliews 
the Denomination or Place of the laft (or left Hand) Fi- 
gure of the Number, and confequently of all the reft. 
Thus o, affixed to a Logarithm, denotes the laft Figure of 
the Number to which the Logarithm anfwers to be nothing 
diftant (/. e. is in) the Place of Units. The Index 1 
JTiews the laft Figure of its Number to be diftant 1 Place 
from the Place of Units, i. e. to be in the Place of Tens, 
and confequently the Number itfelf to be either 10, or 
fome Number between that and 100, and fo of the other 
Indices. Hence all Numbers, which have the fame deno- 
minative, but not the fame numerativc Parts, as all Num- 
bers from 1 to ic, frcm 10 to ico, £S?c. will have Loga- 
rithms whofe Indices are the fame, but the other Members 
diffctent. Again, all Numberswhich have the fame nu- 
merativc, but not denominative Parr, will have different 
Indices j but the reft of the Logarithms the fame. If a 
Number be purely decimal, to its Logarithm is affixed a 
negative Index, fhewing the Diftance of its firft fignifica- 
tive Figure from the Place of Units. Thus the Logarithm 
of the Decimal ,2561s 1.40824, of the Decimal ,0256 is 
2.43824, &c. 

Schol. The firft Canon of Logarithms for natural Num- 
bers, from 1 to 20000, and from 90000 to ioocco, was 
conflructed by Hen. Briggs, with the Approbation of the 
Inventor the Lord Neper, and the Manner of conilructing 
them fhewn. The Chafm between 20500 and pooco 
was filled up by Adrian Vlach. In the common Tables 
we have only a Canon from 1 to icoco. There are various 



other Methods of conilructing Logarithms hv n- w„;;«. 
M, Cotes, Dr. W, Taylor, L ihichle Ladef wS 

rr/zf y that way - wiU find in *• *fe*3 

To Jindthe Logarithm/or a Numler greater that, anyinthe 
Common Canon hut lefs than : 1 0000000. Cut off four Figures 

uTthe e Tahl fd g,Ve " NU r t , ber > "* feek th « 2*KE 
m the Table ; add as many Units to the Index as there are 
Figure, remaining on the right; fubftraft &JS3C 
found from that next following i, in the Table = then a s 
the Difference of Numbers in the Canon is to the Tabu- 
larDiftanceoftheLopmtfeBianfwering to them fo are 
the remaining Figures of the given Number to "he Loga- 
rithmic Difference ; which if it be added to the zZ- 
rsthm before found the Sum will be the Logarithm re- 
quired ; v.g. the Logarithm of the Number 8 « 7 j£ re- 
quired Cut off the four Figures 9237, and toVhe Cha- 
raaer.ft.c of the Loganthn correfponding ,0 them add 
an Unit ; then s ™^i Mla 

From the Logarith. of the Numb. 9238=' o6< ,,<?,-> 
Subi.raa.Z^.Numb WM-mShS 



Remains Tabular Difference 

10— 471— 5 



4/1 



-4.9655309 
-235 



Now to the Logarithm 

Add the Difference found 

The Sum is the Logarithm required— .5.965 5 

To find tie Logarithm of a FraSKon: Subftract the Lo- 

anT mthe fo ^T™ f° m , *" ° f ^e Denoi^nafor, 

Thu fuooof mder ?'f* V he , Si 8 n of Subftraflion- 

Fr»,I" P . P ° ren,Sre 1 u,rcd tofind thc logarithm of the 



Frail 



Logarithm of 7=0.8450980 
Logarithm of 3=04771215 



Logarithm of 4=0. 5<5"79 75^7 
TheReafonoftheRuleis, That a 'Fraction being the 
Quot.ent of the Denominator, divided by the Numera 
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tor, its Logarithm muft be the Difference of the Logarithms 
of thofetwo; fo that the Numerator being fubftracted 
from the Denominator, the Difference becomes negative. 
Stfelius obferved, that th& Logarithms of a proper Frac- 
tion muft always be negative, if that of Unity be o 5 
which is evident, a Fraction being lefs than one. 

For an improper Fraction, v.g. A, itsNumerator being 
greater than its Denominator, its Logarithm is had, by fub- 
ftra&ing the Logarithm of the latter from that of the 
former. 

The Logarithm of 5=0.9542425 
Logarithm of 5=0.5989700 

Logarithm .'=0.2553725 

In the fame manner may a Logarithm of a mixed Num- 
ber, as 3 f be found, it being firft reduced into an im- 
proper Fraction o *y. 

To fnd the Number cor refunding to a Logarithm, greater 
than any in the Table : Firft {torn the given Logarithm, fub* 
ftract the Logarithm of 10, or ico, or 1000, or 10000, till 
you have a Logarithm that will come within the Compafs 
of the Table ; find the Number correfponding to this, 
and multiply it by 10, or ico, or 1000, or ioooo, the 
Product is the Number required. 

Suppofe, for Inftance, the Number correfponding to 
the Logarithm 7.7589982 be required ; fubftract the Loga- 
rithm of the Number 10000, which is 4.0000000 from 
"7.7589982, the Remainder is 3.7589982, the Number 
correfponding to which is 5741 ^g, this multiplied by 
iccoo, the Product is 5 741 r 100, the Number required. 

To fnd the Number correfponding to a negative Logarithm. 
To the given negative Logarithm, add the I aft Logarithm 
of *he Table, or that of the Number iooqo 5 i.e. fub- 
ftract the firft from the fecond, and find the Number 
correfponding to the Remainder 5 this will be the Nume- 
rator of the Fraction, whofe Denominator will be 10000 5 
v. g. fuppofe it be required to find the Fraction correfpond- 
ing to the negative Logarithm o.^6j9']6y, fubftract this 
from 4-icocooo 

The Remainder is — 3.^320233, the Number 
correfponding to which is 4285^, the Fraction fought 
therefore is itg£5£ Tft e Reafon of the Rule is, that as 
a Fraction is the Quotient arifing on the Divifion of the 
Numerator by the Denominator, Unity will be to the 
Fraction as the Denominator to the Numerator j but as 
Unity is to the Fraction correfponding to the given ne- 
gative Logarithm, fo is 10000 to the Number correspond- 
ing to the Remainder; therefore if 10000 be taken for 
the Denominator, *he Number will be the Numerator 
of the Fraction required. 

. To find a fourth Proportional to three given Numbers. 
Add the Logarithm of the fecond to that of the third, and 
from the Sum fubftrac'r the Logarithm of the firft, the Re- 
mainder is the Logarithm of the fourth required. E. g. 
let the given Number be 4. <S8. and 3, 

Logarithm 68=1.8325089 
Logarithm 3=0.4771213 



Sum=2. 3096302 
Logarithm 4=o.<5"o20tfoo 



Logarithm required 



1.7075702 



The Number in the Tables correfponding to which is 
51. This Problem is of the utmoft XJk in Trigonome- 
try. See Trigonometry. 

LOGIC is the Art of Thinking juftly 5 or of making a 
right Ufe of our rational Faculties in defining, dividing, 
and reafoning. The word is derived from hiy&, Sermo, 
Difcourfe; Thinking being no more than an inward, mental 
Difcourfe, wherein the Mind converfes with itfelf. Logic 
is fometimes alfo call'd DialeBics, from JW^fe/, to rea- 
fon ; and fometimes the Canonical Art, as being a Canon or 
Rule for directing us in our Reafonings. As, in order to 
think aright, 'tis neceffary that we apprehend, judge, 
difcourfe, and difpofe or methodize rightly : hence Ap- 
preheniion, Judgment, Difcourfe, and Method become 
the four fundamental Articles of this Art 5 and 'tis from 
ourRefledtions on thofe Operations of the Mind, that Lo- 
gic is, orought to be wholly drawn. My Lord Bacon di- 
vides Logic into four Branches, according to the Ends pro- 
pofedineach: fora Man reafons either to find what he 
feeks, or to judge of what he finds, or to retain what he 
judges, or to teach what he retains ; whence arife fo many 
Arts of Reafoning, viz. the Art of Inquifition or Inven- 
tion, the Art of Examining or Judgment, the Art of Pre- 
ferring or of Memory,and the Art of Elocution or Deliver- 



ing, which fee. Logic having been extremely abufed, i* 
now in a general Difrcpute. The Schools have fo clogged 
it with barbarous Terms and Phrafes, and have run it out 
fo much into dry ufelefa Subtilties, that it feems rather in- 
tended to exercife the Mind in Wrangling and Difputation, 
than to affift it in thinking juflly. 'Tis true, in its Origi- 
nal, it was rather intended as the Art of Cavilling than of 
Reafoning ; the Greeks, among whom it had its Rife, 
being a People who piqued themfelves mightily upon their 
being able to talk ex tempore, and to argue by Turns on 
either Side the Queftion. Hence their Dialectic i, to be 
always furniihed with Arms for fuch Rencounters, in- 
vented a Set of Words and Terms, rather than Rules and 
Reafons, fitted for the Ufes of Contention and Difpute. 
Logic, then, was only an Art of Words, which frequently 
had no Meaning, but ferved well to hide Ignorance, in-' 
ftead of improving Knowledge, to baffle Reafon inftead 
of aflifting it, and to confound the Truth inftead of clear-* 
ing it. All that Heap of Words, which we have bor- 
rowed from the old Logic, is of little Ufe in Life, and is 
fo far outof the common Ufage ; that the Mind does not 
attend to them without Trouble, and finding nothing in 
them to reward its Attention, foon difcharges " itfelf, and 
lofcsall Ideas it had conceived of them : But Logic dif- 
engaged from the Jargon of the Schools, and reduced in- 
to a clear and intelligible Method, is the Art of conduct- 
ing the Reafon in the Knowledge of Things, and the Dif- 
covery of Truth. From its proper Ufe we gain feveral 
very confiderable Advantages ; for, (i.)TheConfideration 
of Rules incites the Mind to a clofer Attention and A ppli- 
cation in Thinking, fo that we hereby become affured that 
we make the beft Ufe of our Faculties. (2.) We hereby 
more eafily and accurately difcover and point out the 
Errors and Defects in our Reafonings 5 for the common 
Lightof Nature, unaftlfted by Logic, frequently obferves 
an Argumentation faulty, without being able to deter- 
mine wherein the precife Failure confifts. (3.) By thefe 
Reflections on the Order and Manner of the Opera- 
tions of the Mind, we are brought to a more juft and. 
compleat Knowledge of the Nature of our own Under* 
ftanding. 

LOGISTA, the Title of a Magiftrate at Athens, whofe 
Bufinefswas to receive and pafs the Accounts of Officers 
upon their laying down their Pofts, The Logiftce were in 
Number ten. 

LOGISTIC, or Logarithmic Line, a Curve fo called, 
from its Properties and Ufes in conftructing and explain- 
ing the Nature of Logarithms. If the right Line A X, 
(Tab. Analyfis, Fig. 12.) be divided into any Number of 
equal Parts, and to the Points of thofe Divisions A P p t 
Sec. be drawn Lines continually proportional, the Points 
N M m, &c. form the Logifiic Curve. 

Cor. r. The Abfciffes A P, A f>, &c. are the Logarithms 
of the Semiordinatcs P M, p m, &c. 

Hence if A P = x, A f =s % P M —y, p m = z , and 
their Logarithms y and 2.= / y and I z, * will be *stiy 9 
and v = l z, confequently x : v ■==. I y : I z, that is the De- 
nominators of the Ratio's A N, P M, and A N/> m, are 
to one another as the Abfciffes A P and A p. 

Cor. 2. Hence it follows, that there may be infinite 0- 
therLogiftic Lines invented, provided xmivm; : I y ; I z, 
that any of the Roots or Powers may be the Logarithms 
of the Semiordinates. 

Cor. 3. The Logiftic will never concur with the Axis 
except at an infinite Diftance, fo that A X is its Afymp- 
tote. 

LOGISTIC, or Logarithmic Spiral, a Line, whofe 
Conftruction is as follows : Divide the Quadrant of a Cir- 
cle into any Number of equal Parts in the Points P, p p, 
&c. (Tab. Analyfis, Fig. 11.) and from the Radii CP, 
Cf, Cp, &c. cutting off CM, Cm, Cm, &c. conti- 
nually proportional, the Points M m, m, &c, form the Lq- 
gijiic Spiral. 

Cor. The Arches therefore A P, A p, &c. are the 
Logarithms of the Ordinates CM, Cm, ckc. whence 
alfo it follows, that there may be infinite Logifiic Spi- 
rals; 

LOGISTICAL ARITHMETIC, was formerly the 
Arithmetic of Sexagefimal Fractions, ufed by Aftrono- 
mers in their Calculations, ltwasfo called from a Greek 
Treatife of one Barlaamus Mofuetias, who wrote about Sex- 
agefimal Multiplication very accurately, and entitulcd 
his Book A8?(57Ktj. This Author, Vofftus places about the 
Year 1350, but mi flakes the Work for a Treatife of 
Algebra. Thus alfo Sbafarty, mTahala Britannic*, hath 
a Table of Logarithms adapted to Sexagefimal Fractions, 
which therefore he calls Logijiical Logarithms ; and the 
expeditious Arithmetic of them, which is by this means 
obtained,, and by which all the Trouble of Multipli- 
cation and Divifion is faved, he calls Logijiical Aritb~ 
mctic though fonae by Logifiics will underftand the 
Dddddd firil 
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firft general Rules in Algebra, of Addition, Subline 
tion, £5^. 

LOGOGRIPHE, a kind of Symbol or Riddle, pro- 
pofed to Students for their Solution in order to exercife 
and improve the Mind. It ufually confifts in fome 
equivocal Allufion or Mutilation of Words, which, lite- 
rally taken, fignify fomething different from the thing in- 
tended by it ; fo that it is a kind of Medium between a 
Rebus and proper Enigma. According to Kircher, Logo- 
%rifia are a kind of fpeaking Arms. Thus a Perfon 
called Leonard, whobore in his Arms a Lion, and Nard 
or Spikenard, according to that Father, made a Logo- 
griphe 5 Oedip. Egypt. In another Place however he de- 
fines a Logogriphe to be an JSnigma, which under one 
Name or Word will bear various Meanings, by adding or 
retrenching fome Part of it. Thefe kind of jEnigma's 
are well known to the Arabs, among whom are Authors 
who treat exprelly of them. The Word comes from the 
Greek hay©--, Difcourfe, and yet?©-, A r er. 

LOHOCH. See Loch. 

LOINS, in Anatomy, are the lower Part of the Spine 
of the Back, compofed of five Vertebra;, larger than 
thofe of the Back, and ferving them as a Bafe, having 
their Articulations pretty loofe, that the Motion of the 
Loins may be more free. 

LOLLARDS, the Name of a Sect that rofe in Germany 
about the beginning of the 14th Century. It took its 
Name from its Author Lollard Walter, who began to dog- 
matize in 1 51 5. Befides exploding many of the Romijh 
Doctrines, heislikewife faid to have fet aiide Baptifm as 
a thing of no effect, and Repentance as not abfolutely 
neceffary, igc. Xo.'Wwas burnt alive at Cologne in 1512. 
In England the Followers of Wickliff were called, by 
way of Reproach, Lollards, from fome Affinity there was 
between fome of their Tenets ; others, however, are of 
Opinion, that the Engtifi Lollards came from Germany, 
They were folemnly condemned by the Archbifhop of 
Canterbury and the Council of Oxford. The Monk of 
Canterbury derives the Ufe of the Word Lollard among us 
from Iplium, a Tare, as if the Lollards were the Tares 
fown in Chrift's Vineyard. Abelly fays, that the Word 
Lollard fignifies fraifim God, from the German loben, to 
fraife, and Herr,£oni,becaufe the Lollards imploy'd them- 
felves in travelling about from Place to Place, finging 
Pfalms and Hymns. 

LONGUS, Long, an Epithet given by the Anatomifts 
to a great Number of Mufcles. The fecond Extenfor of 
the Carpus is called the Longus, in comparifon of the 
third Extenfor, which is called brevis, port. The Longus 
has its Origin in the bottom of the Humerus, and lying a- 
long the Radius, paffes underneath the Ligamentum Annu- 
lare, and is inferred into the Carpus. 

The fecond Mufcle of the Flexors of the Neck is alfo 
called the Longus, and fometimes the Re'clus. It has its 
Origin in the lateral Part of the Body of the four upper 
Vertebra of .the Back, and is inferred into the Body of 
the four Vertebra of rhe Neck, and fometimes into the 
Occiput ; this, in conjunction with the Scalenum, bends 
the Neck. 

The third of the fix Mufcles of the Elbow or Arm, 
which is the firft of its Extenfors, is alfo called theLo»- 
gus, as being the longell of the Extenfors. It has its Ori- 
gin on the upper Side of the Omoplate, near the Neck, 
and defcending by the hind Part of the Arm, is inferted 
into the Olecranons by a lirong Aponeurofis, which is com- 
mon to it and the fecond and third Extenfor of the Arm. 

The fecond Mufcle of the Thumb, which is the firft of 
its Extenfors, is alfo called Longus, as being longer than 
another Extenfor of the fame Thumb, called Brevis. 
The Longus proceeds from the upper and external Part of 
the Bone of the Elbow, and rifing over rhe Radius, is in- 
ferted by a forked Tendon into the fecond Bone of the 
Thumb, which it extends. 

One of the four Mufcles of the Radius is alfo called the 
Longus. This is the firft of the two Supinators, and has 
its Origin three or four Fingers breadth above the outer 
Apophyjis of the Humerus, whence running along the Ra- 
dius, it is inferted into the inner Part of its lower Apophy- 
sis. It is called Longus with regard to the other Supinator, 
which is called Brevis. Thefe two Mufcles ferve to turn 
the Radius, fo as the Palm of the Hand looks upwards ; 
which makes the Supination. 

Laftly, the firft of the Abduflors of the Leg is called 
the Longus, and bears this Title more juftly than any of 
theothers, as being the longeft Mufcle in the whole Bo- 
dy. It is alfo called Sartorius, becaufe it ferves to bend 
the Leg inwards, as the Taylors ufe to have it when at 
work. SeesSartorius. 

LONG ACCENT, in Grammar, &c. fhews that the 
Voice is to ftop upon the Vowel, that hath that Mark, and 
it is exprefled thus (-). 



LONG MEASURE. SeeMeafure. 

LONGEVITY, Length of Life. From the different 
Longevities o{ Men in rhe beginning of the World, after 
the Flood, and in thefe Ages, DAr.Derham draws a good 
Argument for the Interposition of a Divine Providence. 
Immediately after the Creation, when the World was to 
be peopled by one Man and one Woman, the ordinary 
Age was 000 and upwards. Immediately after the Flood, 
when there were three Perfons to ftock the World, their 
Age was cut Ihorter, and none of thofe Patriarchs but 
Shem arrived at 500. In the fecond Century we find none 
that reach'd 140, in the third none but Terah that came, 
to 200 Tears : The World, at leaft a part of it, by that 
time being fo well peopled, that they had built Cities, 
and were canton 'd out into diftant Nations. By degrees, 
as the Number of People increas'd, their Longevity dwin- 
dled ; till it came down at length to 70 or 80 Years : and 
there it flood, and has continued to fland ever fince the 
Time of Mofes. This is found a good Medium, and by 
means hereof the World is neither overftock'd, nor kept 
too thin ; but Life and Death keep a pretty equal pace. 
See Mortality. 

That the common Age of Man has been the fame in all 
Ages fince the World was peopled, is plain both from 
Sacred and Profane Hiftory. To pafs by others, Plata 
lived to Si, and was accounted an Old Man ; and the In- 
ftances of Longevity produced by Pliny, l.j.c. 48. as very 
extraordinary, may moft of 'em be match'd in modern 
Hiftories ; particularly in Dr. Flott's Nat. Hifl. of Oxf. 
and Staff. Among others, he tells of twelve Tenants to 
the fame Perfon, who made up 1000 Years ; to fay no- 
thing of Old Pane, who lived 1 52 Years Months ; or of 
H.Jenkins of Yorkfiire, who lived 169 Years ; or of the 
Countefs of Defmond, or Mr. Ecklefton, both of Ireland, 
who each exceeded 140 Years. See Life. 

LONG-BOAT is the largeft and ftrongeft Boat be- 
longing to a Ship, that can be hoilled a-board of her. 
Its Ufe is to bring any Goods, Provifion, cifc. to or from 
the Ship, or, on Occafion, to land Men any where, and 
particularly to weigh the Anchor. 

LONGIMETRY, the Art of meafuring Lengths ; both 
acceffible, as Roads,' Sgc. and inacceffible', as Arms of the 
Sea, £5?r. Longimetry is a Part of Trigonometry, and a 
Dependant on Geometry, in the fame manner as Altime- 
try, Planimetry, Stereometry, ig c . The Art of Longime- 
try fee under the Names of the Inftruments ufed in it, 
particularly Theodolite, Chain, ckc 

LONG1SSIMUS DORSI is a Mufcle of the Back, 
that at its beginning is not to be diftingui/hed from the 
Sacro-lumbaris, arifing with it from the hinder Part of the 
Os Ilium, ^ and Os Sacrum, and the firft Vertebra of the 
Loins ; it runs upwards along the whole Tract of the 
Back, and is connected by Tendons to each trinfverfe 
Procefs in its way, and ends fometimes in the firft Ver- 
tebra of the Back, and fometimes in the firft of the Neck 5 
and, as fome Authors fay, reaches now and then to the 
Procerus Mamillaris of the Os Petrofum. In conjunction 
with fome others, this helps to keep the Body erect. 

LONGISSIMUS OCULI, the Name of a Mufcle. 
See Obltqt'us Superior. 

LONGITUDE of a Place, in Geography, is its Di- 
ftance from fome firft Meridian ; or an Arc of the Equator 
intercepted between the Meridian of the Place, and the 
firft Meridian ; or the Difference Eaft and Weft between 
the Meridians of any two Places, counted on the Equator. 
To difcover an exact Method of finding the Longitude, 
efpecially at Sea, is a Problem, that has extremely per- 
plex'd the Mathematicians of thefe two laft Ages ; and 
for the Solution whereof, great Rewards have been pub- 
lickly offer'd by the Englijh, French, Dutch, and other 
Nations: this being the only thing wanting to render 
Navigation perfect. Various are the Attempts that Au- 
thors have made for this purpofe, and various the Me- 
thods they have propofed, but ftill without Succefs ; all 
their Schemes being found either falfe, precarious, im- 
practicable, or in fome way or other defective : fo that 
the Palrn is ftill unafcertain'd. What they moft of 'em 
aim at, is a Method of determining the Difference of 
Time between any two Points on the Earth 5 for every 
1 5 Degrees of the Equator anfwering to an Hour, i. e. one 
Degree to 4 Minutes of Time, and one Minute of a De- 
gree to 15 Seconds of Time ; the Difference of Time 
being known and turn'd into Degrees, will give the Lon- 
gitude, and vice verfa. This fome have pretended to ef- 
fect by Clocks, Watches, and other Automata ; but always 
in vain ; no Time-keeper, excepting a Pendulum (which 
cannot be applied at Sea) being fufficiently fure and ex- 
act for the purpofe. 

Others, with more probability, and to better purpofe, 
fearch for ir in the Heavens ; for if the exact Times of 
any Celeftial Appearance be known for two Places, the 

Diffe- 
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Difference of thofe Times gives that of the Longitude of 
thofe Places. Now in the Ephemerides, we have the Mo- 
tions of the Planets, and the Times of all the Celeftial 
Phenomena, as the Beginning and Ending of Eclipfes, 
Conjunctions of the Moon with other Planets, its En- 
trance into the Ecliptic, iic. accurately calculated for 
fome one Place. Therefore if the Hour and Minute be 
known wherein any of the lame Phenomena are obferv'd 
in an unknown Place, the Difference between the Hour 
and Minute between that Place and that other, to which 
the Tables are calculated, and confequently the Diffe- 
rence of their Meridians, and their Longitude from each 
other, are known alfo. Now the Difficulty, here, does 
not confift in the exact finding of the Time, which is ea- 
fily had from the Sun's Altitude or Azimuth ; but the 
Defect lies in the Paucity of proper Appearances capable 
of being thus obferv'd : For all flow Motions (y.g. that 
of Saturn') are at once excluded ; as {hewing but little 
Difference in a confiderable Space of Time ; and it being 
here required that the Tbznommen be fenfibly varied in 
two Minutes Time, an Error of two Minutes in Time pro- 
ducing another of 33 Miles in the Longitude. Now there 
are no Phenomena in the Heavens that'have thefe Requi- 
fites, excepting the feveral Stages of an Eclipfe of the 
Moon ; her Longitude, or Place in the Zodiac ; her Di- 
flance from the fix'd Stars, or Appulfe to them ; her In- 
grefs into rhe Ecliptic, or the Points of her Orbit where 
that cuts the Ecliptic ; and the Conjunction, Diltance and 
Eclipfes of 3 up iter's Satellites. Of each of thefe in their 
Order. 

1. The firft Method, by the Eclipfes of the Moon, is 
very eafy and fufficiently accurate, were there but Eclip- 
fes every Night. At the moment wherein we fee the 
beginning or middle of a lunar Eclipfe by a Telefcope, 
we have nothing to do but take the Altitude or Azimuth 
of fome fixed Star, from which the Hour and Minute 
are eafily found ; or without the Altitude, if the Star be 
in the Meridian. This Hour and Minute therefore, thus 
found, and compared with that exprefs'd in the Tables, 
give the Longitude. 

2. The Moon's Place in the Zodiac is a Phenomenon 
more frequent than that of her Eclipfes, but then the Ob- 
fervation thereof is difficult, the Calculus intricate and 
perplex'd, byreafon of two Parallaxes; fo that it'sfcarce 
practicable to any tolerable degree of Accuracy. Indeed 
by waiting till the Moon comes into the Meridian of the 
Place, and then taking the Altitude of fome remarkable 
Star (the Latitude being fuppofed to be firft known) 
from this Altitude and the Latitude, we ihall be able to 
find the Time pretty accurately, tho 'twill be better to 
do it by fome Star in the Meridian. Now the Time be- 
ing found, 'twill be eafy to find what Point of the Eclip- 
tic is then in the Meridian or Mid-haven. Thus we fhall 
have the Moon's Place in the Zodiac correfponding to the 
Time of our Place. Then in the Ephemeris we find what 
Hour it is in the Meridian of the Ephemeris, when the 
Moon is in that part of the Zodiac : Thus we mall have 
the Hour and Minute of the two Places for the fame 
Time 5 the Difference of which will give the Difference 
of Longitude. 

3. In regard there are many times when the Moon 
cannot be^ obferv'd in the Meridian, there is therefore 
another ftill more frequent Phenomenon from which the 
Longitude is fought ; viz,, the Moon's Appulfe and Recefs 
from the fixed Stars : for from thence the Moon's true 
Place may be inveftigated for the given Time of Obfer- 
vation. But this Method, by reafon of the Parallaxes, 
and the Solution of oblique fpherical Triangles, and the 
various Cafes, is fo very difficult and perplex'd, that the 
Mariners are not able to make ufe of it ; nor is it necef- 
fary to trouble the Reader with the Praxis thereof. 

f Thofe however who are difpofed to ufe it, will find very 

confiderable Help from a ftarry Zodiac, publifti'd under 
the Direction of Dr. Halley, containing all the Stars to 
which the Moon's Appulfe can be obferv'd. 

4. To find the Longitude by the Moon's Ingrefs into the 
Ecliptic ; obferve the Moment of that Ingrefs : Then in 
the Ephemeris, fee what Hour it is in the Meridian of the 
Ephemeris, when that Ingrefs happens. The Difference 
between thefe Times, gives the Difference of Longitude. 

5. The Phenomena of 3upiter's Satellites are generally 
preferred to thofe of the Moon, for finding the Longi- 
tude ; by reafon the former are lefs liable to Parallaxes, 
and do, further, afford a very commodious Obfervation 
in every Situation of that Planet above the Horizon. 
Their Motion is very fwift, and muft be calculated for 
every Hour, and for that reafon arc not found in the com- 
mon Ephemerides, but are had elfewhere. Now to find 
the Longitude by means of thefe Satellites, with a good 
Telefcope obferve a Conjunction of two of them or of 
one of them with 3uj>iter, or any other the like Appea- 



rance and at the fame time find the Hour and Minute 
from the Meridian Altitude of fome Star ; then conlultin. 
Tables of the Satellites, obferve the Hour and Minute 
wherein fuch Appearance happens in the Meridian of the 
Place to which the Tables are calculated. The Difference 
of lime, as before, will give the Longitude. 

6. All Methods that depend on the Phenomena of the 
Heavens having this one Defeft, that they are not to be 
obferved at all times ; and being, befides, very difficult 
of Application at Sea, by reafon of the Motion of the 
Ship ; there are fome, who, leaving the Moon and the 
Satellites, have recourfe to Clocks and other Automata . 
which, could they be made perfeaiy jufl and regular 
fo as to move with the Sun without either gaining or lo^ 
fing, and without being affefted with the Change of Air 
and of Climates ; the Longitude would be had with all the 
Eafe and Accuracy imaginable, nothing more being re- 
quired but to fet the Machine by the Sun at the time of 
Departure ; and when the Longitude of any Place is de- 
fired, to find the Hour and Minute from the Heavens 
("which is done at Night by the Stars, and in the Day by 
the Sun) for the Difference between the Time, thus ob- 
ferved, and that of the Machine, gives the Lontitude : 
But no fuch Machine has been yet difcover'd. Where- 
fore Recourfe has been ftill further had to other Me- 
thods. 

7. Mr. Whifion and Mr. Ditton have propofed a Method 
of determining the Longitude by the Fla/h and Report of 
great Guns. Sounds, 'tis known, move pretty equably 
in all their Stages, whatever the fonorous Body be that 
occafions it, or whatever the Medium that conveys it. If 
then a Mortar or great Gun be exploded at a Place whofe 
Lo„giu,Jc is known, the Difference between the' Time 
wherein rhe iFlafh (which moves, as it were, inftanta- 
neoufly) is feen, and the Sound, which moves at the rate 
of four Seconds in a Mile, is heard, will give the Diltance 
of thofe Places from each other ; whence, if their Latitudes 
be known, the Difference of Longitude will be likewife 
known. Again, if the Hour and Minute of the Explofion be 
known, (for the Place where it is made) by obferving the 
Hour and Minute from the Sun or Stars, at the Place 
whofe Longitude is required ; the Difference between thofe 
Times will give the Difference of Longitude. Again if 
the faid Mortar be loaden with an Iron Shell full of co'm- 
buftible Matter, and pofited perpendicularly, it will carry 
the fame a Mile high, which will be feen near a hun- 
dred Miles; if therefore neither the Sound fhould be 
heard, nor the Flafh feen, the Diflance of any remote 
Place from the Place of the Mortar may be determih'd 
from the Altitude of the Shell above the Horizon of the 
Place unknown : and the Diflance and Latitudes known, 
the Longitude is eafily found. According to this Scheme 
'twas propofed to have fuch Mortars fix'd at proper Di- 
ftances, and at known Stations, on all the frequented 
Coafts, Iflands, Capes, i$c. and to be exploded at certain 
Hours for the Obfervation of Mariners. This Method, 
tho good in the Theory, yet is found ufelefs in the Prac- 
tice ; as being extremely troublefome, and yet preca- 
rious. It fuppofes that Sounds may be heard 40, 50, or 
60 Miles; of which, 'tis true, we have'Inflances but 
they are very rare ; and ordinarily the Report of a' Can- 
non is not heard above half fo far ; and fometimes much 
lefs. It fuppofes, again, Sound to move always with 
equal Velocity ; whereas, in fafl, its Velocity is increafed 
or diminifhed as it moves with or againft the Wind. It 
fuppofes, again, the Strength of Powder uniform; and 
that the fame Quantity carries the fame Range ; the con- 
trary whereof is known to every Gunner. We fay no- 
thing of thick cloudy Nights, when no Lights can be 
feen; nor of flormy Nights, when no Sound can be 
heard ; even at inconfiderable Diftances. 

8. We have another Method of finding the Lontitude, 
propofed by the fame ingenious Gentleman Mr. Whifion, 
■viz. by the Inclinatory or Dipping-Needle. See Vipping- 
Needle. 

Longitude of the Earth, is its Extent from Weft to Eaft, 
according to the Situation of the ./Equator ; as the Lati- 
tude of the Earth is its Extent in Surface from one Pole 
to the other. 

Longitude in the Heavens, is an Arc of the Ecliptic, 
counted from the beginning of Aries, to the Place where 
a Star's Circle of Longitude croffes the Ecliptic : fo that 
it is much the fame as the Star's Place in the Ecliptic, 
reckoned from the beginning of Aries ; which to find, fee 
Place of the Sun or Star. Longitude of the Sun or Star 
from the next equinoctial Point, is the Number of De- 
grees and Minutes they are from the beginning of Aries or 
Libra, either before or after them ; which can never be 
more than 18.0 Degrees. Longitude, in Navigation, is alfo 
the Diflance of a Ship or Place, Eaft or Weft, from an- 
other. 

To 
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To find the Longitude or Latitude of any Stir by the 
Globe : Bring the SoltHtial Colure to the Brafs Meridian, 
and there fix the Globe j then will the Pole of the E- 
cliptic be tuft under 23 deg. 50 min. accounted from the 
Pole above the Horizon, and on the fame Meridian : There 
fcrew the Quadrant of Altitude, bring its graduated Edge 
to the Star* and there Hay it ; thus the Quadrant will cut 
the Ecliptic in the Star's Longitude, as alfo its Latitude 
reckoned on the Quadrant, from the Ecliptic. SccGlobe. 

Longitude of Motion, is a Term ufed by Dr. JValUs in 
his Mechanics, for the Meafure of Motion eitimated ac- 
cording to the Line of Direction ; fo that it is the Di- 
ftance, or Length, which the Center of any moving Body 
runs thro, as it moves on in a Right Line. And he calls 
the Meafure of any Motion, estimated according to a 
Right Line or Line of Direction of the Vis Matrix, the 
Altitude of if. 

Bellini alfo ufeth this Term of Longitude and Altitude 
in the fame Senfe in many Places of his Writings, and 
which an ordinary Reader finds hard to understand for 
want of this Interpretation. By Altitude alfo, in his 19th 
Proposition de Fehribas t he means the Thicknefs of the 
vifcid Matter in the Blood-Veffels j or the greateft 
Length a vifcid Particle is extended into from the fide 
of the Canal to its Axis. 

LONGITUDINAL, according to the Etymology of 
the Word, Signifies fomething extended length-wife. Thus 
in Anatomy it is ufed to fignify fome Part or Member 
running in length, or pofited length-wife. The Mem- 
branes that compofe the Veffels are woven out of two 
kinds of Fibres, the one Longitudinal ', and the other Cir- 
cular, cutting the Longitudinal at Right Angles. The 
Longitudinal are tendinous and elaltic ; the Circular, muf- 
culous and motrices, like Sphincters. 

LON'GUS COLLI, a Mufcle which arifes chiefly 
fle/hy, tho partly tendinous, from the fore-part of the 
five upper Vertebra; of the Back, and is inferted into the 
fore-part of every Vertebra of the Neck. Its Ufe is to 
bend the Neck forward. 

LON.GUS CUBITI, a Mufcle, that, m conjunaion 
with others, extends the Cubitus ; It arifeth from the in- 
ferior Cofla of the Scapula, nigh its Neck, and paffeth 
betwixt the two round Mufcles. It defcends on the back- 
fide of the Humerus, where it joins with the Brevis and 
Bracbiitui externus. 

LONGUS FEMORIS, in Anatomy. See Sartorius. 

LOOF, or, as they ufually pronounce it, Luff, isaTerm 
ufed in Conding of a Ship : Thus, Loof up, is to bid the 
Steerf-man keep nearer to the Wind : To loof into an 
Harbour, is to fail into it clofc by the Wind : To /firing 
the Luff, is when a Ship, that before was going large be- 
fore the Wind, is brought clofe by the Wind. When a 
Ship fails on a Wind, that is, on a Quarter- Wind, they 
fay to the Steerf-man, Keep your Luff! Veer no more ! Keep 
her to ! Touch tbe Wind! Have a care of the Lee-Latch ! All 
which Words fignify much the fame thing, and bid the 
Man at Helm to keep the Ship near the Wind. 

Loof of a Ship, is that part of her aloft, which lies jufr. 
before the Chefs-Trees ; and hence the Guns, which lie 
here, are called her Lonf Pieces. 

LOOKING-GLASS, a plain Glafs, Speculum, or 
Mirror, which being impervious to the Light, reflects its 
Rays, and fo exhibits the Images of Objects placed be- 
fore it. 

The Theory of Loohing~GhJJks > and the Laws whereby 
they give the Appearances of Bodies, fee under Mirror. 

The Manner of grinding and preparing the Looking- Glaf- 
fes is as follows : A Plate of Glafs is fixed to a hori- 
zontal Table, and to another lefs Table is fixed an- 
other Plate, over the hind Part of which is added a Box 
loaded with Stones and other Weights. Over the firft 
Plate is fprinkled fine Sand and Water in a fufficient 
Quantity for the Grinding, and the fecond or lefs Plate is 
laid on it, and thus worked this and that way, till each 
has planed the others Surface. As they begin to grow 
fmoother, finer Sand is ufed, and at laft Powder of Smelt. 
Being thus fit for polifhing, a wooden Parallelopiped, lined 
•with Tripoli Earth, or burnt Tin, tempered with Water, 
is laid on the Plate, and worked to and again, till the 
Glafs have got a perfect Politure. 

s Tis found extremely difficult to bring the Glafs to a 
perfect Plainnefs. Hevelius judges more Art required to 
bring a Glafs to an exact Plane than to a Sphere. For po- 
lifhing large Plates of Glafs, they have a Machine for 
the purpofe. 

The Plates being thus polifhed, a thin blotting Paper 
is fpread on a Table, and fprinkled with fine Chalk ; and 
this done, over the Paper is laid a thin Lamina, or Leaf 
of Tin, on which is poured Mercury, which is to be equal- 
ly distributed over the Leaf, with a Hare's Foot or Cot- 
ton. Over the Leaf is laid a clean Paper, and over that 



the Glafs-Plate. With the left Hand the Glafs Plate is 
preifed down, and with the right the Paper is gently 
drawn out ; which done, the Plate is covered with a 
thicker Paper, and loaden with a greater Weight, that 
the fuperfluous Mercury may be driven out, and the Tin 
adhere more clofely to the Glafs. When it is dried, the 
Weight is removed, and the Loohng-Glajs is compleat. 

Some add an Ounce of Mercury to half an Ounce of 
Marchafite, melted by the Fire ; and left the Mercury 
evaporate in Smoke, pour it into cold Water, and, when 
cold, fqueezc it thro' a Cloth or Leather. Some alfo 
add a Quarter of an Ounce of Lead and Tin to the Mar- 
chafite, that the Glafs may dry the fooner. 

LOOM, the Weaver's Frame ; a Machine whereby fe- 
veral distinct Threads are wove into one Piece. Looms 
are of various Structures, accommodated to the various 
Kinds of Materials to be wove, and the various Manners 
of weaving them ; viz- for Woollens, Silks, Linnens, Cot- 
tons, Cloths of Gold ; and other Works, as Tapeltry, 
Ribbands, Stockings, t£c. Moil of which will be found 
under their proper Heads. 

LOOP-HOLES, in the Sea-Language, are Holes made 
in the Comings of the Hatches or Ships, and in their 
Bulk-heads to fire Muskets thro in a clofe Fight. And 
the fame are they in the Covert Defences of all Fortifi- 
cations. 

LORD, (from a Saxon Original, fignifying a Bread- 
Giver, Bountiful or Hofpitable) is a Title of Honour va- 
riouily applied amonglt us ; being fometirr.es attributed 
to thofe who are noble by Birth or Creation, otherw-ifc 
call'd Lords of Parliament, and Peers of the Realm ; 
fometimes to thofe fo call'd by the Courtefy of England, 
as all Sons of a Duke and Marquifs, and the eldelt Son 
of an Earl: fometimes to Perfons honourable by Office, 
as Lord Chief ^ujiice, &c. And fometimes to an inferior 
Perfon that has Fee, and confequently the Homage of 
Tenants within his Mannor ; for by his Tenants he is 
call'd Lord, and in fome Places, for distinction fake. 
Land-lord. *Tis in this lait Signification that the word 
Lord is principally ufed in our Law-Books j where it is 
divided into Lord 'Paramount and Lord Mefn: LordMefn 
is he that is Owner of a Mannor, and by virtue thereof 
hath Tenants holding of him in Fee, and by Copy of 
Court-Roll j and yet holds, himfelf, of a fuperior Lord, 
call'd Lord Paramount, or above him. We alio read of 
Very Lord and Very Tenant ; Very Lord is he who is im- 
mediate Lord to his Tenant ; and Very Tenant, he who 
holds immediately of that Lord: fo that where there is 
Lord Paramount, Lord Mefn, and Tenant 5 the Lord Para- 
mount is not Very Lord to the Tenant. He is alfo call'd 
Lord in Grofs. 

Lord-High-Admiral of England, is one of the great Of- 
ficers of the Crown, whofe Truft and Honour is fo great, 
that it has feldom been given, excepting to fome of the 
King's younger Sons or near Kinfmen. To him is, by the 
King, intruded the Management of all maritime Affairs, 
as well in refpecF of Jurifdiclion as Protection. He is 
that high Officer or Magistrate, to whom is committed 
the Government of the britife Navy, with Power to de- 
cide all Controversies, and Caufes Maritime, as well Ci- 
vil as Criminal, for which there is a peculiar Court; fuch 
as happen either on our own CoaSts, or beyond Sea, a- 
mongSl his Majesty's Subjects : and of fuch Wrecks and 
Prizes, as are called Lagov, *jetfon, and Flotfon ; that is, 
Goods lying in the Sea floating, or caft on Shore, except- 
ing in fuch Royalties as are granted to other Lords of the 
Mannor, tic. All great Fifhes, call'd Royal Fife, except 
Whales and Sturgeon : A Share of Prizes in time of 
War, and the Goods of Pirates and Felons condemned. 
The Lord-High- Admiral hath under him many Officers of 
high and low Condition ; fome at Sea, others at Land ; 
fome of a Military, others of a Civil Capacity : fome 
Judicial, others Ministerial. And in his Court all Proceffes 
iffue in his Name, not the King's, as it does in all other 
Courts; fo that the Dominion and Jurisdiction of the Sea 
may juflly be Stiled another Commonwealth, or King- 
dom apart, and the Lord-High- Admiral, Viceroy of tho 
Maritime Kingdom. He hath under him a Lieutenant, 
who is Judge of the Admiralty, commonly a Doctor of 
the Civil Law ; the Proceedings in this Court in all Civil 
Matters, being according to the Civil Law: but in Cri- 
minal Matters, they proceed by a Special Commiffion 
from the Secretary, according to the Laws of England. 

Lord-Frhy-Seal, hath his Office by Patent : before 
the 50th of Henry VIII. they were generally Ecclefiaf- 
ticks ; fince which, the Office hath been ufually confer'd 
on Temporal Peers, above the Degree of Barons. Under 
the Privy-Seal pafleth all Charters and Grants of the 
Crown, and Pardons fign'd by the Sovereign before they 
have the Great-Seal ; as alfo feveral other Matters of 
lefs Concern, as the Payment of Money, £>c. which have 
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no recourfe to the Great-Seal. The Zord-Frhy-Sea! re- able in 'eft: Gregorio L*t\ alfo pabliffiM a Boole elt tn* 
ceiving his Warrant from the Signet-Office, iffues the Subject of Lotteries. And Father Menejlrler has done th<* 
Frivy-Seal, which is an Authority to the Lord Chancellor fame in a Treatife publifh'd in 1700. He there /hews 
to pafs the Great-Seal, where the nature of the Grant their Origin, and their Ufc among the Remain, He di- 
requ.res the Great-Seal. But TrivySad, for Money be- ftinguifhes feveral kinds of Lotter.es- and takes occafior, 
gin in the 1 reafury, from whence the firft Warrant if- to fpeak of Chances; and refolyes fevecal Cafes of Con- 
lues, counterfign'd by the Lord-Treafurer. On thej-orrf- fcience relating thereto. 



Fr.vy-Seal areattendant four Clerks, who have two Depu- 
ties, to aft for them. The Clerks of the Frivy-Seal 
and Signet have no Salaries, but Board-Wages 30/. per 
Annum, and pay Taxes ; but they have confiderable Fees 
upon Warrants, for Gift of any Office, Penfion, Annuity, 
Special Livery, Conge d'Elires, Prefentations, Pardons, 
Licences, l$c. 



LOVE and Hatred: See Fleafure and Fain. 
. LOUIS, or LOUIS D'OR, a French Coin, firft {truck 
in 1S40. under the Reign of LoulsXlll. and which has 
now a confiderable Courfe* Louis d'Ors at firft were va- 
lued at 10 Livres, afterwards at 11, and at length at 12, 
and 14. In the latter end of Louis XIV. they were rifen 
to 20, and in the beginning of that of Louis XV. to 30 



Lord-Steward of the King's Houfiold, is the principal Of- and 3S, nay 40 and upwards } with this Difference how- 

ficer for the Civil Government of the King's Servants be- ever, that in the lalt Coinings, the Weight was aug- 

)ow Stairs; over the Officers of which, he has Jurifdiction. mented in fome proportion to the Price* whiob. in the 

He is conftituted by the Delivery of the White Staff, former Reign was never regarded. On one fide of the 

which is efteemed his Commiffion. By virtue of his Of- Coin is the King's Head feen, with his Name ; and on the 

fice, without any other Commiffion, he judges of all Of- other, a Crofs compofed of 8 L's cantoned with Crowns, 

fences committed within the Court, or the Verge there- The Legend is, Chrlftus regnat, vlncit, Imperat. The Re- 

of, and gives Judgment according to their feveral Deferts. verfe has been frequently changed ; at prefent it bears a 

To him it belongs at the beginning of the Parliament to Hand of Juftice crofs'd in a Saltier with a Scepter, 

attend the King, and to adminifter the Oaths of Alle- There are alfo white Louis's, or Louis £ Argent; fome of 

glance and Supremacy to all the Members of the Houfe 60, of 30, 15, 5, and 4 Sols a-piece, called alfo Ecus, 

of Commons, and at the end of Parliament to adjult and among us French Crowns, Half Crowns, &c. See Crown. 

Parliamentary Expences. At the Death of the Sovereign On the one fide whereof is the King's Head, and on the 

he breaks his Staff over the Hearfe, in which the Royal other the French Arms, with this Legend, St nmen Domini 

Corps are depofitcd, and thereby difchargeth all the Offi- lenediUum. 

cers under his Power. St. LOUIS, the Name of a Military Order inflituted 

_ Lari-Ijeutenants of Counues, are Officers of great Dif- by loan XIV. in rtyj. Their Collar is of a Flame-co- 

tinflion, appointed by the King for managing the Hand- lour, and paffes from Left to Right. The King is their 

ing Militia of the Country, and all Milirary Matters : Grand Mailer. There are in it 8 Grands-Croix, and *4 

I hey are generally of the principal Nobility, and of the Commanders. The Number of Knights is not limited, 

belt Interefi in the County : They are to form the Militia At the time of their Inftitution the King charged his 

in cafe of a Rebellion, iSc. and march at the Head of Revenue with a Fund of 300000 Livres for the Penfions 

them, as the King fhall direS. They have the Power of of the Commanders and Knights. 

commiffioning Colonels, Majors, Captains, and Subaltern LOW-BELLERS, in our Statute-Books are Perfons 

Officers ; alfo to prefent the King with the Names of the who go with Light and a Bell ; whereby Bird's fitting on 

Deputy-Lieutenants ; who are to be feleBed from the the Ground become flupefied, and fo are cover'd with a 

beft Gentry in the County, and act in the Abfence of the Net and taken* 
Lords- Lieutenants. No Subject is to be charged with an 
Horfeman, unlefs he has 500 /. per Annum, or 6000 /. 
Perfonal Eflate 5 nor with a Foot-Soldier, unlefs he hath 
50/. yearly, or «oo 1. Perfonal Eflate. Subfervient to 
the Lords-Lieutenants, and Deputy-Lieutenants, are the 
Juflices of Peace, who, according to the Order they re- 
ceive from them, are to iffue out Warrants to the High 
and Petty-Conftables, £=fc. for Military Service, ci?c. 

LOT. See Scot. 

LOTION, in Pharmacy, a Preparation of Medicines, by 



LOXODROMY, Rhumb, theCourfeofaShip, or the 
Line it defcribes in failing from any Point towards another, 
excepting a Cardinal Point ; making equal Angles with e- 
very Meridian. The word Loxcdromy is derived from the 
Creek *.£&, oblique, and %fj@- f Courfe ; becaufe it cuts 
the Circles of the Sphere obliquely. See Rhumb, 
- LOXODROMIQUES, the Art or Method of oblique 
Sailing, by the Loxodromy or Rhumb. Hence £0x0- 
dromw Triangle, See. See Rhumb. 
LOZENGE or LOZANGE, a kind of Parallelogram 
warning them in fome Liquid, cither made very light, fo or quadrilateral Figure, confiding of four equal and pa- 
as to take away only the Dregs 5 or made to penetrate rallel Lines or Sides, whofe Angles are not ri«ht, but 
them, in order to clear them of fome fait or corrofive whereof two oppofite ones are acute and the other two 
Spirit j as 1 the Lot.cn of Antimony, Precipitates Magifte- obtufe ; the Diftance between the two obtufe ones being 
lies, i$e. Or elfe intended to take away fome ill Quality, always equal to the Length of one Side. Some Geome- 
or to communicaie fome good one. tricians call the Lozenge Hebmuaym, and the Trapezium 

Lot.on ,s alfo the Name of a Remedy, holding a Me- Hebmmrepte. In Geometry it is ordinarily call'd Rhombus, 
dium between a Fomentation and a Bath. There are re- and when the Sides are unequal, Rhomboides. Scalher de- 
fre/hing and fomniferous Louom for feverilh Perfons, made rives the word Lozenge from Laurenria, this Figure refein- 
of Leaves, Flowers and Roots boil d, wherewith the Feet bling in fome Refpecls that of a Laurel-Leaf, 
and Hands of the Patient are waft'd^and after wafhingj Lozenge is alfo a Term in Heraldry ; 



and 'tis in this Figure that all unmar- 
ried Gentlewomen and Widows bear their 
Coats of Arms ; becaufe, as fome fay, it 
was the Figure of the Amazonian Shield, 




wrapp'd up in Linnen fleep'd in the fame Decoction till 
dry. There are Lotions alfo for the Head and Hair, made 
of the Afhes of Vine-Twigs. 

Lotion of the Fhlhfophers, in Chymifiry, is a Cohobation 

which Nature makes of what is rais'd up, and afterwards or, as others, becaufe it is the antient Fi' 

falls back to 1 the bottom of 'the Veffel. gure of the Spindle. The Lozenge differs 

/■"■"», Waft, a Form of Medicine made up of liquid from the Fufil, in that the latter ,'s narrower in the Mid- 
Matters, ufed for beautifying the Skm, and cleanfing it die, and not fo /harp at the Ends 

from thofe Deformities which a diftemper'd Blood fome- Lozenges, a Form of Medicine, made into fmall 

times throws on it ; or rather, which are occafion'd by a Pieces, to be held or chewed in the Mouth till they are 

preternatural Secretion ; for, generally fpeaking, thofe melted or wafted 

Diftempers of the Skin, which are accounted Signs of a LUCARIA, the Name of a Feaft in ufe among the 

foul Blood, proceed from the natural Salts thrown off by Romans. Sextus Fompems obferves, that the Lucarla were 

the cutaneous Glands, which ought to be wafri'd away thro celebrated in the Wood, where the Romans, defeated and 

the Kidneys : fo that inftead of Sweetners which are u- purfued by the Cauls, retired and concealed themfelves. 

fually prefenbed on thefe Occafions, Dr. Qu.ncy thinks It was held in the Month of5W,. in memory of the A- 

the Urinary Difcharge fliould be promoted, or that of fyhim they found in that Wood, which was between the 



or Ointments and 



theTjterand the Road call'd Via Solaria. 

The Word, according to Fefia and"**. Tmfiiui, comes 
from Lucus, a Grove or Wood. Farro derives it from Luce, 
the Ablative of the word Lux, Light and Liberty. But 



the Skin rectified by proper Lotion: 
Frictions. 

L.OTTERT, a kind of Game at Hazard, wherein fe- 
veral Lots of Merchandize, or Sums of Money, are depo- 

fited for the Benefit of the Fortunate. The Defign of former EtymologyYe'ems'thTmOTe%'atura1 

Lotter.es, and the Manner of drawing them, are too well LUCIANIST, orjLUCANIST- The Name of a 

known among us to need a Defcription here. They are Sect fo called from Luaanus or Lvcavus, a Heretic of the 

very frequent in England anr [Holland, where they cannot f ccon d Century. He was a Difciple of Wlurclon, whofe 

be fet on foot without the Permiffion of the Magistrate. Errors he follow'd, and added new ones to 'em. Epipba. 

In France ,00 they have had feveral m favour of their „;,„ f avs , he abandon'd Maroon, teaching that People 

Hofpitals. M.leClerc has compofed alreatife of Lotteg ought not to marry for fear of enriching the Creator- 

r,es, wherein is fliewn what is laudable, and what blame- And yet other Authors mention, that he held this Error 

E e e e e e - m 
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in common with Marcion and the other Gnoflics. He de- 
nied the Immortality of the Soul; afferting it to be ma- 
terial. 

There was another Sect of Lucianifis, who appear d 
fome time after the Arians. They taught, that the Fa- 
ther had been a Father always, and that he had the 
Name even before he had begotten the Son ; as haying in 
him the Power or Faculty of Generation : And in this 
manner accounted for the Eternity of the Son. 

LUCID INTERVALS, the Fits or Paroxifms of Ma- 
niacs, wherein the Phrenzy leaves them in poffeflion of 
their Reafon. 'Tis faid they are capable of making a 
Will in their Lucid Intervals. 

LUCIDA CORONA, a fix'd Star of the fecond Mag- 
nitude in the Northern Garland. See Star. 

LUCIDA LYRA, a bright Star of the firft Magnitude 
in the Conftellation Lyra. See Star. 

LUCIFERIAN, the Name of a Sett, who adhered to 
the Schifm of Lucifer de Cagliari, in the foutth Century. 
St. Augujlin feems to intimate, that they believed the 
Soul tranfmitted to the Children by their Fathers. The- 
odore! fays, that Lucifer was the Author of a new Error. 
The Lucifertans increafed mightily in Gaul, Spain, Egypt, 
8sc. The Occafion of this Schifm was, that Lucifer 
would not allow any Acts he had done to be abolifhed. 
There were but few Luciferian Eifhops, but a great Num- 
ber of Priefts and Deacons. The Luciferians bore a very 
flrong Averfion to the Arians. 

LUES properly dignifies a Plague or Contagion, tho' 
according to the modern Ufe of the Word, efpecially 
when joined with Gallica, or Venerea, it is retrained only 
50 the French Pox. See Venereal Difeafe. 

LUFF, a Sea-Term, the fame with Loof, which fee. 

LUMBAGO, Pains very troublefome about the Loins 
and the Small of the Back, fuch as precede Ague-Fits 
and Fevers. They arife commonly from Fullnefs 
and Acrimony ; in common with a Difpofition to Yawn- 
ings, Shuddering, and erratick Pains in other Parts ; and go 
off with Evacuation, generally by Sweat, and other cri- 
tical Difcharges of Fevers. 

LUMBARES, an Epithet given to thofe Branches of 
the Arteria Aorta, which carry the Blood to the Muf- 
cles of the Loins. The Term is alfo applied to certain 
Veins, which bring back the Blood from the Loins into 
the Trunk of the Vena Cava. There is alfo a Mufde of 
the Thigh that bears this Name. See Pfoas. 

Lumbares Glandule. See LaBeal Veins. 

LumbaresVemtiS Arteri*, feveral fo called, while in 
their Paffage thro' the Loins ; from Lumbus, Loins. 

LUMBRICAL, an Epithet which the Phyficians give 
to four Mufcles, that ferve to move the Fingers. They 
are call'd Lumbricales, or Vermiformes, from the Refem- 
blance they bear to Worms. There is a like Number in 
the Feet. ... , 

Lumbricales Mufculi, (called alfo Vermtculares , in regard 
of the refembiance they bear to Worms by their Small- 
nefs and Shape) are Mufcles of the Hands, common- 
ly fuppofed to be nothing but Branches of the Ten- 
dons of the Perforans, which go to the Infide of the 
fart Bone on each Finger, and are fuppofed to con- 
tribute to the Variety of Motions with the Fingers, by 
giving a Diverfion to the direct Actions of the other Muf- 
cles ; but fimply, they only ferve to draw the Fingers 
towards the Thumb. Mr. Covjper indeed obferves, that 
fome of them have diftinS Origins ; and fufpeSs that 
the reft may have fo too, and therefore makes them di- 
ftinft Mufcles. 

There are alfo Lumbricales of the Foot, which aril e as 
in the Hand, one from each Tendon of the Ferforans or 
Profundus, and go to the Infide of each of the lefler Toes. 

LUNA, in the Jargon of the Chymifts, lignifies Sil- 
ver ; from the fuppofed Influence of that Planet (the 
Moon) thereupon. The Medicinal Virtues of this Metal, 
Dr. Quincy fays, are none at all, until it hath undergone 
very elaborate Preparations. See Silver. 

LUNAR, fomething belonging to the Moon. Lunar 
Periodical Months confiit of 27 Days and a few Hours ; Lu- 
nar Synoiical Months of 29 Days, 12 Hours, and three quar- 
ters of an Hour. See Month. Lunar Tears confift of 354 
Days, or ii Synodical Months. In the firft Ages the Year 
accounted by all Nations was Lunar ; the Variety in Courfe 
being more frequent in this Planet, and of confequence 
more confpicuous, and better known to Men than thofe of 
any others. The Romans regulated their Year, in part, by 
the Moon till the time of Cxfar. See Tear. The5ea»too 
had their Lunar Months. Some Rabbins pretend that 
the Lunar Month did not commence till the moment the 
M«on beean to appear, and that there was a Law, which 
obliged the Perfon who difcovcrcd it, firft, to go and inform 
the Senate thereof. Upon which, the Frcfident folemnly 
pronounced the Month began, and Notice wss givsn of it 



to the People by Fires lighted on the Tops of Mountains. 
But this looks fomewhat chimerical. 

LUNATIC, fomething affected or governed by the 
Moon. Hence mad People are called Lunatics, it having 
antiently been an Opinion, that fuch Perfons were much 
influenced by that Planet. A much founder Fhilofo- 
phy hath taught us, that there is fomething in it ; but 
not in the manner the Antients imagined ; nor otherwife 
than what it has in common with other heavenly Bodies, 
occafioning various Alterations in the Gravity of our At- 
mofphere, and thereby affecting human Bodies. See Co- 
met, Planet, &c. See alfo Tides. 

LUNATION, a Revolution of the Moon, or the Time 
between one New Moon and another ; which is called a 
Synodical Month, confifting of 20 Days, 12 Hours, and 
three quarters of an Hour. At the end of 19 Years the 
fame Lunations always return, on the fame Day, but not 
at the fame precifeTime of the Day ; there being a Dif- 
ference of one Hour, 27 Minutes, and 33 Seconds. Here- 
in the Antients were miftaken, taking the Ufe of the 
Golden Number to be more fure and infallible than it is. 
It has been found fince, that in 312 Years and an half 
the Lunations gained a Day on the beginning of the 
Month 5 fo that when they came to reform the Calen- 
dar, the Lunations happened in the Heavens four or five 
Days fooner than was fhewn by the Golden Number. To 
remedy which, we now make ufe of the perpetual Cycle 
of Epacts. We take 19 Epacts, which anfwer to a Cycle 
of 19 Years 5 and when at the end of 30c Years the Moon 
has gain'd a Day, wc take 19 other Epacfs : which is alfo 
done, when by the Omiffion of an Intercalary Day, 
which happens three times in 400 Years, the Calendar is 
adjufted to the Sun. Care is taken that the Index of the 
Epacls muft never be changed, excepting at the Conclu- 
fion of a Century, when there is occafion for it, on account 
of the Metemptoiis or Proemptofis ; that is, of the Lunar 
or Solar Equation. When the Biffextile or Intercalary 
Day is fupprefs'd without a Lunar Equation, the next fol- 
lowing or lower Index is taken, as was done in 1700. 
When there is a Lunar Equarion without fuppreffing the 
Biflextile, the next preceding or higher Index is taken ? 
as will be done in 2400. When there is both an Equation 
and a Suppreffion, as in 1800 5 or neither the one nor the 
other, as in 2000 5 the fame Index is retain'd. See Month, 
Moon, &c, 

LUNE, or Lunula, in Geometry, a Plane, in figure of 
a Crefcent or Half Moon, terminated by the Circumfe- 
rence of two Circles that interfect each other within. 

Tho the Quadrature of the intire Circle was never yet 
effected, yet the Geometricians have found out the Squares 
of many of its Parts. The firft partial Quadrature was 
that of the Lunula, given by Hippocrates o{ Scio, who of a 
fhipwrecked Merchant commenced Geometrician. Let 
A E B (T.ib.Geometry,FigS.) be aSemicircle.ar.d GG=GBj 
with the Radius B C defcribe a Quadrant A F B ; then 
will A E B F A be HipPocrates's Lune. And fince 
B C * = 2 G B *, the Quadrant A G B C will be equal 
to the Semicircle A E B j taking away therefore from 
each the common Segment AFGA; AEBFA = to 
the Triangle A C B sss G B •. 

LUNETTES, in Fortification, are Enveloppes, Coun- 
terguards, or Mounts of Earth caft up before the Curtain, 
about five Fathom in breadth. They are ufually made 
in Ditches full of Water, and ferve to the fame purpofe 
as Falfe Braies. Thefe Lunettes are compofed of two Fa- 
ces, which form a re-entering Angle ; and their Platform 
being only twelve foot wide, is a little raifed above the 
Level of the Water ; and hath a Parapet three Fathom 
thick. 

LUNGS, a Part in the Human Body, confifting of 
Veffels and membranous Veficles ; and ferving for Refpi- 
ration. The Lungs are connected, above, to the Fauces, by 
means of the Trachea ', and below, to the Vertebra of the 
Thorax 5 and to the Sternum and Diaphragma by means of 
the Pleura. They are divided into two great Lobes by 
thoMediaJlinum, and thofe again into others lefler 5 the 
right fometimes into three or four, by means of fome 
Fiffures running from the fore to the back Edge. The 
great Lobes, when inflated, rcfemble each of them a 
Horfe's Hoof in Figure, but together they are liker an 
Ox's inverted. 

The Subftance of the Lungs is membranous, confifting 
chiefly of innumerable Cells or Veficles ; which feem to be 
nothing but Expanfions of the Membranes of the Bron- 
chia, to which they hang like Grapes in Clufters ; fo that 
by blowing into one of the Branches of the Bronchia, thofe 
Cells or Veficles belonging to it are blown up ; the reft, 
which do not, remaining ftill flaccid and unaltered. 

Thefe Clufters of Veficles or Cells are called the Inter- 
nal Lobules, by which Name they are diftinguifhed from 
the leffer Lobes fpoken of. They are feparated from 

one 
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one another by Interfiles, which receive the Vef- 
fels j and are filled up with Membranes propagated from 
the Lobules, and lying, fome parallel, fome angular. 
Thefe Lobules difcover and difplay themfelves very ex- 
actly, if the larger Trunks of the Bronchia be laid open, 
and the lefler blown into ; by which means every Lobule 
belonging to that Branch will be inflated, and rife very 
diflinctly, and ihew its Extent. 

The whole Subftance ofthe.L«Kgj is covered with -a 
common Membrane, which is divifible into two Coats j 
the outer thin, fmooth, and nervous; the inner fomewhat 
thicker and rougher, confining moflly of the Extremi- 
ties oPVeffels and Veficles, through the Impreffion of 
which it is pitted, and rcfembles in fome meafure a Ho- 
ney-Comb. Some affirm that in this Coat are abundance 
of Perforations or Pores, fo difpofed that they readily 
imbibe any Humidity from the Cavity of the Thorax, but 
fuffer nothing to efcape into it : but this feems little more 
than Fancy. 

The Veffels of the -Lk^j are the Bronchia, the Pulmo- 
nary and Bronchial Arteries and "Veins, Nerves and Lym- 
phatics. Of thefe Veffels fome are proper and fome com- 
mon, in refpect of the Service they are of to the reft of 
the Body. The common arc tht Bronchia, the Pulmonary 
Artery and Vein, the Nerves and Lymphatics 5 the proper 
are the Bronchial Artery and Vein. See each in its place. 
The Trachea, jufl before it enters the Lungs, divides it- 
felf into two Branches, fending to each Lobe one ; which 
are again fubdivided into innumerable Ramifications, 
call'd Bronchia. The Bronchia and their Branches confift 
.of Cartilages like the Trachea, only here the Cartilages 
are perfectly ^ circular, without any membranous hinder 
Part ; of which, having left the Oefophagus, they have no 
need. Thefe circular Cartilages are joined together by 
the Membranes that inveft them, and are capable of be- 
ing /hot out into Length upon Infpiration, and of Shrink- 
ing upand running into one another in Expiration, when 
the Cavity of the Thorax is leifened. They fend their 
little Ramifications to all the little Veficles of the Lungs. 
Along with thefe Air-Velfels run the Branches of the Pul- 
monary Artery and Vein ; fending their Ramifications ex- 
actly along with the other ; the Artery bringing the 
Blood from the right Ventricle, and the Vein carrying it 
back to the left Ventricle of the Heart. Whether the 
Blood returns by the Vein impregnated with Air in the 
Lungs, is flill a Queflion. 

The Bronchial Artery arifes from the hind Part of the 
Aorta, a little above the Bafis of the Heart, whence, 
turning off to the right, it embraces the Trachea •> and after 
fending off a Branch or two to the Oefophagus, purfues the 
Courfe of the Bronchia, accompanying all their Branches 
through their whole Progrefs. This Artery is fometimes 
fingle, but oftener there are two of them, and fome- 
times three, arifing at near a Finger's breadth from each 
other. With thefe Arteries is a Vein, whofe Branches 
arife from the Ramifications of the capillary Arteries : 
whether the Blood returns by one or more Trunks, does 
not appear. Thefe Veffels bring Blood for the Nutriment 
of the Bronchia and Veficles of the Lungs, and carry it 
back again. 

Thro' the Lungs are distributed a great Number of 
Lymphatics, attending generally the Blood-Veffcls 5 and 
being at length collected, difcharge themfelves into the 
Thoracic Duct. 

Dr. Willis, contrary to the common Opinion, afcribes to 
the Langs a great Number of Nerves, which come from 
the Trunk of the Tar Vagtim 5 and which being diftributed 
fhro' the Subflance of the Lungs, embrace the aerious 
and fanguiferous Veff-ls. He alfo afferts, that the Veji- 
cuU have mufculous Fibres, to enable them to exert a 
greater contractive Force in Expiration 5 tho' others de- 
ny any fuch Fibres. Diemerbroeck obferves, that the Ve- 
» ficles admit not only of Air, but alfo of other grofTer 

Matters 5 and inftances two Afthmatic Perfons which he 
opened, the one a Stone-Cutter, the VeficvU of whofe 
Lungs were fo Huffed with Duit, that, in cutting, his Knife 
went as if thro' a Heap of San.l ; the other a Feather- 
Driver, in whom the Veficles were full of the fine Duft 
or Down of Feathers. For the Ufe and Action of the 
Lungs, fee Rejpiration, Voice, &C. 

LUNISOLAR, in Aflronomy and Chronology, is un- 
derwood of fomething compofed of the Revolution of 
the Sun, and of that of the Moon. Thus we fay the Lu- 
nifolar Year ; which is a Period of Years made by multi- 
plying the Cycle of the Moon, which is 19,' by that of 
the Sun, which is 28, the Product of which is 532 ; in 
which Space of Time thofe two Luminaries return to the 
fame Points 

LUPERCALIA, Feafts inftituted in antient Rome in 
Honour of the God Pan. The Lupercalia were celebrated 
on the 1 5 th of the Calends of March, that is, on the 1 5 th 
«f February) or, as Ovid obferves, on the third Day after 
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the Ides. They are fuppofed to have been eflabli/hed by 
Evander On the Morning of this Feaft the Luferci or 
Priefts of Tan, run naked thro' the Streets of Rome, ftroak- 
mg the Women they met on the Hands and Belly with the 
Skin of a Goat, and promifing them Fecundity and happy 
Deliveries. The Reafon of this indecent Cuftom in cele- 
brating the Lufercaha, took its Rife from Romulus and 
Remus i for while they were afliiting at this Feaft a Body 
of Robbers, taking hold of the Occafion, plundered 
them of their Flocks. Upon this the two Brothers and 
all the Youth that was with them, throwing off' their 
Clothes, to be the more expedite, purfued the Thieves 
and recovered their Prey. This fucceeded fo well, that 
thenceforward this Ceremony became a part of the Lufer- 
calia. This Feaft was abolifhed in the time of Aupfius, 
but afterwards reftored, and continued to the Time' 
of the Emperor Anafiafitts. Baronim fays, it was abo- 
lilhed by the Pope in w6. Natalts Came: calls likewife 
Ltfercaba the Feafts celebrated in antient Greece, under 
the Name of Lycxa, which fee. The Word comes from 
Lufercal, the Name of a Place under the Palatine Moun- 
tain, where theSacrifices were performed. 

LUPERCI, the Name given to the Priefts of the God 
Pan. The Luferci were the moll antient Order of Priefts 
in Rome ; they were divided into two Colleges or Compa- 
nies, the one called Falius, and the other Qmntllms. To 
thefe Ctfar added a third, which he call'dlwiaj. Sueto- 
nius mentions the Inftitution of this new College of Lu- 
ferci, as a thing that render'd Ctfar more odious than he 
was ; however, it appears from the fame Paffage of Sue- 
tonius, that this new Company was not inftituted by Ctfar, 
nor in Honour of Fan, but by fome Friends of Cxfar, and 
in Honour of himfelf. 

LUPUS, the Wolf, a Southern Conftellation, confiftinff 
of ly Stars. See Star. ; 

LUSTRAL, an Epithet applied by the Antients to the 
Water ufed in their Ceremonies to fprinkle and purify 
the People. From them the Romanifls have borrowed the 
Holy Water ufed in their Churches. The Antients call'd 
Dies Luftricus, or Luftral Day, that whereon the Luttra- 
tionswere performed for a Child, and its Name given j 
which was the ninth Day from the Birth of a Boy, and the 
eighth from that of a Girl. Others performed the Ce- 
remony on the laft Day of that Week wherein the Child 
was born, and others on the fifth Day from its Birth, 
Over this Feaft-Day the Goddefs Nundma was fuppofed to 
prefide. The Midwives, Nurfes, and Domeftics handed 
the Child backwards and forwards around a Fire burning 
on the Altars of the Gods, after which they fprinkled it 
with Water. The old Women mixed Salitia and Duft 
with the Water. The whole ended with a fumptuous 
Entertainment. 

LUSTRATION ; Expiation, Sacrifices, or Ceremonies s 
by which the Romans purified their Cities, Fields, Armies, 
or People defiled by any Crime or Impurity. Some of 
their Zuftrations were publick, others private. They had 
a kind of Luflration, without Victims, for Children, on the 
eighth Day for Girls, and on the ninth for Boys. Luftra- 
rwzwasthe fame thing with Purification. There were 
three different Species of it, or it was performed in three 
different Manners, by Fire and Sulphur, by Water, and 
by Air ; which laft was performed by fanning and agi- 
tating the Air round the thing to be purified. 

LUSTRE, the Brillant appearing on any thing, parti- 
cularly Manufaflures of Silk, Wooll, and Stuff. Lufire 
is alfo ufed for the Compofition or Manner of giving that 
Brillant. The Lufire of Silks, which is their chief Qua- 
lity, is given them by warning in Soap, then clear Water, 
and laying them in a cold Alumn Bath. The Lufire of 
black Taffeta is given by double-brewed Beer, boiled 
with Orange or Lemon Juice ; that of coloured Taffeta's 
with Water of Gourds, diftillcd in an Alembic. Curriers 
give their Lujire feveral ways, according to the Colour 
to be illuftrated : For Blacks, the firft Lufire is with 
Juice of Barberries j the fecond with Gum Arabic, Ale, 
Vinegar, and Flanders Glue boiled together : Forcolour'd 
Leathers, they ufe the White of an Egg beaten in Water j' 
Morocco's have their Lufire ironi Juice of Barberries, and 
Lemon or Orange : lor Hats, the Lufire is frequently 
given with fimple Water, fometimes a little black Teint 
is added. The fame Lufire ferves the Skinners, except 
that in white Furs they never ufe any black Dye. For 
very black Furs they fometimes prepare a Lufire of 
Galls, Copperas, Roman Alumn, Ox's Marrow, and other 
Ingredients. The Lufire is given to Cloths and Mohairs 
by prefling them under the Calendar. 

LUSTRUM, a Term ufed by the Romans to fignify * 
Space of five Years. Varro derives the Word from luo, 
to pay, becaufe at the beginning of each five Years they 
paid the Tribute that had been impofed by the Cenfors ; 
whofe Authority, at their firft Inftitution, was continued 
them for five Years ; tho' afterwards it was abridged to 
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one. ThisCuftom was eftabliflied by ServiusTullw in the 
Tear of Rome 1S0. Others rather derive the Word from 
luftrare^ to make a Review , becaufe once in five Years the 
Cenfors reviewed the Army, 

Lujirum was alio a Ceremony or Sacrifice ufed by the 
Romans after numbering their People once in five Tears. 

LUTE, inChymiftry, any fort of Cement or Plai- 
fter j us'd either in the Conduction of Furnaces, or in fit- 
ting to them Veflels of Glafs or Earth ; that are to refill 
a very violent Fire. It is frequently made of Potter's 
Earth, River Sand, HorfesDung, Powderof broken Pots, 
Caput Mortiitctn of Vitriol, Drofs of Iron, beaten Glafs, 
Rocks of Wool mix'd with fait Water or Bullock's 
Blood. 

The Lute us'd by Lemery, was only two Parts of Sand 
and one of Clay, tempered together in Water 5 which does 
very well for joining the Nofes of Retorts and their Re- 
ceivers in diftilling of volatile Spirits, £-?c. In diftilling 
by the Alembic, or Vefica, or Copper Body, with its Head 
or Serpentine, a wet Bladder ferves very well to lute the 
Junctures of the Veffels : But for the Diftillation of cor- 
rofive Spirits, as alfo to {top the Cracks of Glaffes, &c. 
the following Compofition is recommended, viz. Starch 
boiled, or Fim-Glue diffolved in Spirit of Wine, with 
Flower of Sulphur, Maflic, and Lime flacked in Milk. 
Littum Sapientia is the Hermetical Seal, which is made by 
melting the End of a Glafs Mattrafs by a Lamp, and 
twilling it up with the Pliers. See Hermetical Scaling. The 
Word comes from the Latin Lutum, Clay. 

LUTE, a Mufical Inflrument with Strings. It had an- 
ticntly but five Rows of Strings; but in courfe of time 
four, five, or fix more have been added. The Ltde con- 
fills of four principal Parts, the Table, the Body or Bel- 
ly, which has nine or ten Sides, the Neck, which has nine 
or ten Stops or Divifions mark'd with Strings, and the 
Head or Crofs, wherein are Screws for raifing or lowering 
the Strings to the proper Tone. In the middle of the 
Tabic is a Rofe or Paffagefor the Sound. There is alfo 
a Bridge that the Strings are fattened to, and a Piece 
of Ivory between the Head and the Neck, to which the 
other Extremity of the Strings are fitted. In playing, the 
Strings are {truck with the right Hand, and with the 
left the Stops are preffed. We call Temperament of 
the Lute the proper Alteration that is to be made in the 
Intervals, both with regard to Confonances and Djffonan- 
ces, in order to render them more juft on the Inftru- 
menr. Some derive the word from the German Laute, 
which fignifes the fame thing, or from lauteu, fonare. 
Scaliger and Bovbart derive it from the Arabic-, AUaud. The 
Lutes of Boulogne are efteem'd the belt, on account of the 
Wood, which is faid to have an uncommon Difpofition for 
producing a fweet Sound. 

LUTHERANISM, the Sentiments of Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther, with regard to Religion. Lutberanifm had its Rife 
in the 16th Century. Its Author was born at Eifleben in 
Tburingia in 1483. Afier his Studies he enter'd him- 
felf among the Ai<guftines. In 1512, took the Cap of a 
Doctor in Theology in the Univerfity of Wittemburg. In 
i5t<J, he attack'd the School-Divinity in feveral Thcfes. 
In 1 517, Leo X. having oider'd Indulgences to be dif- 
pens'd to thofc who fhould contribute towards the build- 
ing of St. Peter's at Rome, he gave a Commiffion thereof 
to the Dominicans. The Augttjiines thinking they had a 
Title to it before any body elfe, John Staupitz, their 
CommifTary-General, appointed Luther to preach againft 
thofe Difpenfers of Indulgences. Luther acquitted him- 
felfin a manner that perhaps the Commiffary had not 
imagin'd. From the Preachers of Indulgences he pro- 
ceeded to Indulgences themfelves, and declaim'd very 
warmly both againft the one and the other. At firft he 
only advane'd ambiguous Proportions, but being engag'd 
in difpute about them, he maintain'd them openly and 
without Rcferve, infomuch that in 1510 he was folemnly 
condemn'd and excommunicated by the Pope. But neither 
the Pope's Thunder, nor the Condemnation of feveral 
Univernties, could make any Impreffion of Terror upon 
him ; but he continued preaching, writing and difputing, 
not againft Indulgences only, but feveral other Corruptions 
that then prcvail'd in the Church. The Character of the 
Man, the Strength of his Arguments, and the Weaknefs 
of his Adverfarics Caufe, foon procur'd him a Number 
of Followers. And thus it was that Lutheranifm was 
form'd ; the Adherents whereto were call'd Lutherans, 
from Luther, a Name that has a Greek Turn, and which 
he affum'd in lieu of his Family-Name, Latter or Lau- 
tber$ it being the Cuttom of thofe Days for Men of 
Learning to give themfelves Greek Names : witnefs E- 
rafmus, MelanBbon, Bucer, Sic. In 1523, Luther quitted 
the Habit of a Religious, and in 1524, married ; after ha- 
ving been a happy Inflrument of reforming a great part 
of Germany, under the Protection of George Duke of Saxony. 
He died at his native Place in 1541?. 



Lutheranifm has undergone fome Alterations fince tfie 
time of its Founder. Luther rejected the EpiiHe of St. 
James, as inconfiilent with the Doctrine of St. Faitl in re- 
lation to Juftification 5 he alfo fet aiide the Apocalypje ; 
both which are now receiv'd as Canonical in the Lutbcrart 
Church. Luther firft redue'd the Number of Sacraments 
to two, -viz. Baptifm and the Eucharift j but belicv'd the 
Impanation or Confubftantiation : that is, that the Matter 
of the Bread and Wine remain with the Body and Blood 
of Chrift ; and 'tis in this Article that the main Difference 
between the Lutheran and Englijh Churches confifts. Lu- 
ther maintain'd the Mafs to be no Sacrifice ; exploded the 
Adoration of the Hoft, Auricular Confemon, Satisfactory 
Works, Indulgences, Purgatory, the Wor/hip of Images, 
$S>c. which had been introdue'd in the corrupt Times of 
the Romifi Church. He alfo oppos'd the Doctrine of 
Free Will, maintain'd Predeilination, afferted that we 
are neceflitated in all we do, that all our Actions done 
in a State of Sin, and even the "Virtues themfelves, of 
Heathens, are Crimes 5 that we are only juftify'd by rhe 
Imputation of the Merits and Satisfaction of Chrift. He 
alfo oppos'd the Fallings in the Romife Church, Monaftical 
Vows, the Celibate of the Clergy, l£c. 

Some Authors reckon thirty-nine different Se£t.s among 
the Lutherans : viz. the ConfeJJiomjls, call'd alfo Mricains j 
Antinomians, Samofatenfss, Infera'tns, Antidiaphorifts, Ami- 
fzvenfeldians, Amojandrins, Anticahinifis, Layers on ofHands t 
BiJJacramemah, TriJ/acramentals, Majonites, Adiaphorijls, Qua- 
drifacramentals, Lttthero-Cahinifis, Amnetijies, Medio[andrim % 
Conjeffonijis jirm and wavering, Sufeldians, Gnandrins, Sta~ 
manrians, Antifancarians, Zu'tnglians fimple, Zuin^liam Jig- 
nifcative, Carlojlatians, Evargic Tropins, Arrahonarii J'piti- 
tual, Sxcefeldians, Servetians, Daviticks or Davidi-Georgiant, 
Memmmtes, &c. jot-et T. 1. p.475. 

LUTHERN, or Dormer, a kind of Window over the 
Cornice, in the Roof of a Building, {landing perpendicu- 
larly over the Naked of theWall 5 and ferving to illumine 
the Upper-Story. The French Architects diftingu:-fh thefe 
into various kinds, according to their various Forms ; as 
Square, Semicircular, Bulls Eyes, flat Arches, Flemijh 
Lutbems, &c. The Word comes from the Latin Lncerna^ 
Light or Lanthorn, 

LUXATION, in Chirurgery, a Relaxation of the 
Tendons or Ligaments, occasioning the Bones to flip out 
of their Junctures, or at leaft to remain very loofely in 
their natural Situation. The proper Luxation is when the 
Bone is entirely out of the Cavity it /hould move in 5 
which may be done various ways, and there are as many 
ways of reducing it ;^ according to the particular Formation 
and Articulation of the Joint : for which, fee the Books 
of Practical Surgery. 

LYCANTHROPY, a kind of Phrenzy or Difeafe, that 
urges People to run thro the Streets and Fields in the 
Night j arifing from the Bite of a mad Wolf. The 
Symptoms, &c. are in moll refpects the fame with that of 
the Hydrophobia ; which {ee. The Word comes from the 
Greek ai/x©-, Lupus, and <&0£?t©-, Homo 5 as who ihould 
fay, Man-Wolf. 

LYCEUM, the Name of a celebrated School at A- 
ibtns, where Arijiotle explain'd his Philofophy. The Place 
was compos'd of Portico's, and Trees planted in the Fi- 
gure of an V. Hence the Philofophy of the Lyceum is> 
us'd to fignify the Philofophy of Arijiotle , or the Peripa- 
tetic Philofophy. 

Suidas obferves, that the Place took its Name from its 
having been originally a Temple of Apollo , or rather a 
Portico or Gallery built by Lycus, Son of Apollo j but 
others mention it to have been built by Tijijhatus or Fe- 
ricles. 

LYGMOS. See Hiccup. 

LYMPH or LYMPHA, in Anatomy, a thin tranfpa- 
rent Humour, fomething like Water 5 fecreted from the 
Serum of the Blood in all Parts of the Body, and re- ^ 

turn'd to the Blood again by proper Ducts of its own ; 
fuppofed by fome to be the immediate Matter of Nutri- 
tion. If the Lymph be chymically examin'd, it will be 
found to contain a great deal of volatile, but no fix'd 
Salt, fome Phlegm, fome Sulphur, and a little Earth. 

The Ufe of the Lymph may be gather'd from the Con- 
federation of the Parts into which it difchargeth itfelf. 
Thar which comes from the Head, Neck, and Arms, is 
thrown into the Jugular and Subclavian Veins. All the 
Lymphatics, which the Paris in the Cavity in the Thorax ' 
fend out, empty themfelves into the Thoracic Duct j and 
the Lympha, from all the reli of the Body, flows to the 
common Receptacle j fo that there can be no doubt, but 
that its chief Ufe is to dilute and petfect the Chyle be- 
fore it mixes wirh the Blood. 

LYMPHATICS, or LYMPH&DUCTS 5 very fmall, 
fine, hollow Veffels, generally arifing from the Glands 
and conveying back to the Blood a tranfparent Liquor, 
call'd Zyntpb or Lympha, Thefe, tho not fo vjfibie as the 

other 
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other Vetfels, becaufe of their Minutenefs and Tranfpa- 
rency, are however exigent in all Parts of the Body ; 
but the Difficulty of finding them, has prevented their 
being defcribed in many Parrs. The Lymphatics are 
contracted at fmall and unequal Diftances, by two oppo- 
site femi-lunar Valves, which permit the Lymph to pafs 
through them towards the Heart, but Ihut, like Flood- 
Gates, upon its returning. They arife in all Parts of the 
Body, but after what manner, needs no great Difpute ; 
for, without doubt, all the Liquors in the Body, except- 
ing the Chyle, are feparated from the Blood in the fine 
Capillary Veffels, by a different Pipe from the common 
Channel in which the reft of the Blood moves: but whe- 
ther this Pipe belong or /hort, whether it be vifible or 
invifible, it is ffill a Gland, whilft it fufters fome part of 
the Blood to pafs thro it ; denying a Paffage to the reft. 
Now the Glands which feparate the Lymph muft be of 
the fmalleft kinds, for they are invjfible to the fineft Mi- 
crofcopc ; but their excretory Duels, the Lymphatic Vef- 
fels, unite with one another, and grow larger, as they 
approach the Heart : yet they do not open into one com- 
mon Channel, as the Veins do ; for fometimes we find 
two, or three, or more Lymphatics, running by one ano- 
ther ; which only communicate by /hort intermediate 
Duels, and which unite, and immediately divide again. 
In their Progrefs, they always touch at one or two con- 
globate or veficular Glands, into which they difcharge 
themfelves of their Lympha. Sometimes the whole Lym- 
phatic opens at feveral Places into the Gland, and fome- 
times it fends in only two or three Branches, whilft the 
main Trunk paffes over, and joins the Lymphatics which 
arife from the oppofite fides of the Glands, exporting 
again their Lympha to their common Receptacles. 
Now the Glands of the Abdomen, which receive the 
Lymphatics from all its Parts, as likewife from the lower 
Extremities, are the GlanduU Inguinales, Sacra, lliaccc, 
Lumbares, Mefenterice, and Hepatic* ; all which fend out 
new Lymphatics, which pour their Contents into the 
Receptaculum Chili, as thofe of the Cheft, Head and Arms, 
do into the DuBus Thoracicus, Jugular, and Subclavian 
Veins. Thefe Glands are round and fmooth Bodies, a- 
bout the Bignefs of a Hazle Nut, bigger or leffer, ac- 
cording to the number of Lymphatics they receive. Their 
Subftance is membranous, and their whole Bulk divided 
into little Cells, which receive the Lymph from theLym- 
phatics ; and are therefore improperly call'd Glands, be- 
caufe they feparate no Liquor from the Blood : It is 
true, that their exporting Lymphatics, communicating 
with their Arteries, do receive a Lymph from them ; but 
this is done without the help of conglobate Glands ; as 
the lacleal Veins do with the capillary Arteries of the 
Guts : the chief Ufe of their veficular Bodies feems 
to be, that the flow-moving Lympha may receive a grea- 
ter Velocity from the elafric Contraction of their mem- 
branous Cells, as well as from the new Lymph imme- 
diately derived from the Arteries. See Gland. 

LYRA, or LYRE, the fame with Cithara, a Harp; a 
ftringed Inftrument much ufed among the Antients ; faid 
to have been invented by Mercury^ on occafion of his find- 
ing a dead Shell-Fifh, call'd by the Greeks Chefane, and 
the Latins TeJiudo> left, on an Inundation of the Nile j of 
the Shell whereof he form'd his Lyre, mounting it with 
feven Strings, according to Lttcian, and adding a kind of 
3ttgttm to it, to flretch or loofen the Strings. Boeth'msxt- 



lates the Opinion of fome, who fay that Mercury's LyrS 
had but four Strings, in imitation of the Mundane Mufic 
of tKe four Elements. Diodorui Sictdus fays it had but three 
Strings, in imitation of the three Seafons of the Year ; 
which were all the Greeks counted, viz. Spring, Summer 
and Winter. Nicomacbas, Horace, L ttctatt, and others, make 
it have feven Strings, in imitation of the feven Planets. 
This three, four, or lev en -ftringed Inftrument Mercury gave 
to Orpheus ; who being torn to pieces by the Bacchanals, the 
Lyre was hung up by the Lallans in Apollo's Temple. O- 
thcrs fay, Pythagoras found it in fome Temple in Egypt, 
and added an eighth String. Nicomacbtts fays, that when 
Orpheus was kill'd, his Lyre was caft into the Sea, and 
thrown up at Antijfa a City of Lesbos ; where the Fiftiers 
finding it, gave it to Terpander ; who carried it into Egypt t 
and call'd himfelf the Inventor. The feven Strings were 
diatonically difpofed by Tones and Semi-Tones, and Py- 
tbagoras's eighth String made-tip the Oclave. 

From the Lyra, which all agree to be the firft Inftru- 
ment of the ftringed kind in Greece, arofe an infinite 
Number of others, differing in Shape and Number of 
Strings ; as the Pfalterium, Triton, Sambuca, Pettis, Magadis, 
Barbiton, Teftudo, (the two laft ufed promifcuoufly by Ho- 
race with the Lyra and Cithara) Epigottium, Simmicium and 
Pandura; which were all ftruck with the Hand or a Plec- 
trum. 

The Lyra among Painters, Statuaries, &c. is an Attri- 
bute of sipoho and the Mufcs. 

Lyra is alfo a Conftellation in the Northern Hemi- 
fphere, confifting of thirteen Stars. See Star, 

LYRIC; fome thing fung, or play'd on the Lyre or 
Harp. The Word is particularly applied to the antient 
Odes and Stanza's; which anfwer to our Airs or Tunes, 
and may be play'd on Inftruments. The Antients were 
great Admirers of Lyric Y ctfes, which Name they gave to 
fuch Verfesasdo not come under cither of the two ordina- 
ry Kindsof Verfe, viz,. Hexameters and Iambics. Thefe- 
were principally ufed in Odes, and in the Chorus's of Tra- 
gedies. The Characleriftic of Lyric Poetry, and that which 
diilinguilh.es it from all others, is Swectnefs. As Gravity 
rules in Heroic Verfe, Simplicity in Paftoral, Tendernels 
and Softnefs in Elegy, Sharpnefs and Poignancy in Satire, 
Mirth in Comedy, the Pathetic in Tragedy, and the Point 
in Epigram ; fo in the Lyric, the Poet applies himfelf 
wholly to footh the Minds of Men by the Sweetnefsand 
Variety of the Verfe, and the Delicacy of the Words and 
Thoughts, the Agreeablenefs of the Numbers, and the 
Defcription of Things moft pleafing in their own Nature. 
See Ode, Song, &c. 

LYSIARCHA, the Name of an antient Magistrate or 
Pontiff of Lycia. Strabo obferves, that the Lyjiarcha was 
created in a Council, confifting of the Deputies of twenty- 
three Cities, that is, of all the Cities in the Province ; 
fome of which Cities had three Voices, others two, and 
others but one. Cardinal Noris fays, that the Lyjiarcha 
prefided in Matters of Religion ; in effect, the Lyjiar- 
cha was nearly the fame with the s'fiarcha m&Syriarcha ; 
who, tho they were all the Heads of the Councils or 
States of thofe Provinces, yet were they eftablifh'd prin- 
cipally to take care of the Games and Feafts celebrated 
in honour of the Gods, whofe Priefts they were inaugu- 
rated at the fame time that they were created Lyfiarcba t 
Syriarcha, or Jfiarcba. 
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MA Confonant, and the Twelfth Letter in the 
Englifi Alphabet. It is pronounced by 
^ {hiking the upper Lip againfl: the lower ; 
in which the Pronunciation of this Letter 
agrees with that ofi: the only Difference between the 
two confining in a little Motion made in the Nofe in the 
Pronunciation of M, and not in h: whence it happens that 
thofe who have taken Cold, for M ordinarily pronounce Bj 
the Nofe in that cafe being disabled from making the 
neceffary Motion. See B. 

Quintilian obferves, that the M fometimes ends Latin 
Words, but never Greek; the Greeh always changing it in 
that Cafe into N, for the fake of the better Sound. 

M is alio a Numeral Letter, and among the Antients 
was ufed for a Thoufand ; according to the Verfe, 
M Caput eft Numeri quern fcimus Mille tcnere. 

"When a Dafli is added a top of it, it figniftes a thou- 
fand times a thoufand ; m- 

The Letter Min Agronomical Tables, and other things 
of that kind, is ufed for Meridional or Southern. 

M, in Medicinal Frefcription, is frequently ufed to fig- 
nify aManipule, or Handful ; and is fometimes alfo put 
at the end of a Recife, for Mfee, mingle ; or Mixtura, a 
Mixture. 

M, in Law, was the Brand or Stigma of a Perfon con- 
victed of Murder, and admitted to the Benefit of his 
Clergy. It was burnt on the Brawn of his left Thumb. 

MACARONIC, or MACARONIAN; a kind of Bur- 
lefque Postry ; conlifling of a Jumble of Words of diffe- 
rent Languages, with Words of the vulgar Tongue lati- 
niz'd, and Zsf/B Words moderniz'd. For Inftance, a bold 
Fellow, in the Macaronic Stile, fays J 

Enfdavi omnes Scadrones £S? Regimandos, &c. 

Another Example : 

Archeros Fiftoliferos furiamque Manantam, 
Etgrandem ejmentam qua mopinum facia RueU<e eft; 
Toxinumqus alto troublantem Corda Chchero i &c. 

Macarone, among the Italians, as has been obferved by 
C<eltus Rhodiginus, Signifies a coarfe clownilh Man ; and 
becaufe this kind of Poetry, being patch'd out of feveral 
Languages, and full of extravagant Words, is not fo po- 
lite and fmooth as thofe of Virgil, &c. the Italians, a- 
mong whom it had its Rife, gave it the Name of Maca- 
ronum and Macaronic Poetry. Others rather chufe to de- 
rive it d Macaronibus, from Makarons j a kind of little Cakes 
made of Meal not boulted, with Eggs and Cheefe } ac- 
counted a great Dainty among the Country People in Ita- 
ly ; which, from their being compofed of various Ingre- 
dients, occafion'd this kind of Poetry, which confiils of 
Latin, Italian, Spanifij French, Evglijh, &c. to be called 
hy their Name. 

Theoph.Folingitts, a BenediBin Monk of Mantua t was the 
firft who invented, or at lcall cultivated, this kind of 
Verfe: For tho we have a Macaronea Arminenfis in a very 
old Letter, beginning, EJi Author Tiphis Lconicus atque Fa- 
ranfusj yet it feems to have been the Work of Guarinus 
Capelhs Sarfmas, who in the Year 1525 printed fix Books 
ot Macaronic Poetry, in Cabrintm Gagamog* Regent .- but as 
both thefe came out after the firit Edition of Felingius t 
■which was publifh'd under the Name of Merlin Coccaye, 
in 1 520 ; fo were they likewife much inferior to him both 
in the Stile, Invention and Epifodes wherewith he has en- 
rich'd the Hiilory of Baldus ; which makes the Subject of 
his Poem. The famous D. Rabelais tranflated the Maca- 
ronic Stile out of the Italian "Verfe into French Profe, and 
on the Model thereof form'd fome of the beft things in 
his Fantagruel. Merlin Coccaye met with fo much Succefs 
in his new Way, that he compofed another Book partly 
in Macaronic Stile, call'd II Chars del tri per imp ; but with 
very different Succefs. After this, appear 'd in Italy, Ma- 
caronics de Syndicatu,^ Condemnations DoBoris Samfonis Lent' 
hi, a low Performance ; and Macaronis Forza, an excellent 
one, by Stefonio a Jefuit. In 1620, Bajani published a 
Camavale Tabula Macaronea. The laft Italian who wrote 
in this way, was Cefar Urfmius, to whom we owe Capricia 
Macaronica Magijlri Stopini Pott* Fouzanenfts, printed in 
i6%6. The firlt who fuccceded in the Macaronic Stile a- 
mong the French was Antonius de Arena Fro-venfalis de Bra- 
gardifma Villa de Sokriis, in two Poems, which he has left 
us ; de Arte Vanfandt, & de Gucrra Neapolitana Romana ££? 
Gemtenft. He was follow'd by another Lawyer, who wrote 
H'Jioria Bravitfima Caroli V. Imperat. a Frovincialibus Fayjanit 
triumphanter ' fugati. Some time after Remi BeHeau, a- 
mong his other French Poefies, printed ViBamcn Mctrificum 
de Belh Hironotico, t£ Rufticorum Pigliamine ad Sodales ; a 
Piece much valued. This was fucceeded by Cacafanga 
Reiftra Sidjfa Lanfqmmtorum per M. J. B. Lichiardum Spal- 



/peranum Toetam ; to which Stephen Tabouret retum'd an 
Anfwer in the fame Strain. Laltly, John Edivard da Moiiri 
enter'd the Lifts, and left us inter terifniatafua Carmen /!- 
renaicum de quorundam Nugherulorum Ftaffa infupportabili. 
The Recitus VeritablUs fuper tcrribiH efmeuta Faij^norum de 
Rucllio, is one of the belt Pieces of this kind. 

We have but little in Engli/h in the Macaronian Way 5 
nothing fcarce, but fome little loofe Pieces collected 'in 
Cambden's Remains : which is no Difcredit to our Authors: 
for one may fay of fuch Pieces in general, 

Turpe eft Dijfciies habere Nv.gas, 

Et Stultus Labor eft Ineptiarum. 

The Germans and Netherlanders have had their Macaronic 
Poets i witnefs the Certamen Catholicv.m cum Calvinijlis t of 
one Martinius Hamcenius Fnfius, which contains above; 
twelve hundred Verfes, all the Words whereof begin 
with the Letter C. 

MACE, a Medicinal Bark, the outermofl of the three 
which covers the Nutmeg. It is of an aftringent and 
drying Nature, and is ufed as a Corrector in Cardiac and 
Cathartic Compofitions. See Nutmeg. 

MACERATION, in Pharmacy and Chymiftry, is un- 
derstood of a certain Preparation of Medicines, mherwife 
exprefs'd by the Word Dige/iion. Others however re- 
train the Word to that particular kind of Digeilion, which 
is performed in a thick Matter 5 as when, for inOance, 
having mix'd Rofes with Fat to make Unguent. Rofatum^ 
the Mixture is expofed for fome Days to the Sun, that 
the Virtue of the Rofes may be the better communicated 
to the Fat. See Bigeftion. 

MACHINE, in the general, fipnifies any thing that 
ferves to augment or regulate moving Powers ; or Machine 
may be defined any Body defined to produce Motion^ . 
fo as to fave either Time or Force. There are fix prin- 
cipal Machines, to which all the others may be reduced 5 
viz- the Balance, Lever, Wheel, Pulley, Wedge, and 
Screw. Thefe are call'd Simple Machines ; and of thefe 
all other compound ones coniilK For the Djifrine of 
thefe, fee Balance, Lever, &c. See alfo Mechanic Pozvers. 

The Number of compound Machines is now almoll in- 
finite; and yet the Antients feem to have out-done the 
Moderns in this refpe£r. Their Machines of War, Ar- 
chitecture, i£c. being defcribed as vafMy fuperior to 
curs. 

Machine for Building, is an Affemblage of Pieces of 
Wood fo difpofed, as that by means of Ropes and Pul- 
leys, a fmall Number of Men may raife vaii Loads, and 
lay 'em in their Places; as Cranes, &c. J Tis hard to 
conceive what Machines the Antients muft have ufed to 
raife thofe immenfe Stones found in fome of the antique 
Buildings. 

Hydraulic, or Water Machine, is either ufed to fignify a 
fimple Machine, ferving to conduct or raife Water ; as a 
Sluice, Pump, l$c. or feveral of thefe acting together, 
to produce fome extraordinary Effect; as the ^Machine of 
Marly ; the Frimum Mobile whereof is an Arm of the River 
Seine, which by its Stream turns feveral large Whee]? 3 
which work the Handles, and thefe with Pittons raife the 
Water up into the Pumps, and with other Piflons force it 
up in Pipes againft the Afcent of a Hill to a Refervoir'in a 
Stone Tower, 6z Fathom higher than the River; fufhxient 
to fupply Verfailles with a conflant Stream 200 Inches in 
Diameter. 

Machines of War : Thefe among the Antients were of 
three kinds ; the iirfl: ferving to launch Arrows, as the 
Scorpion ; Javelins,as the Catapulta ; Stones, as the Balifta ? 
or fiery Darts, as the Pyraboli ; the fecond ferving to beat 
down Walls, as the battering Ram and Terebra ; and the 
third to fhelter thofe who approach'd the Enemies Wall 5 
as the Tortoife or Teftudo, and the Towers of Wood. 
The Machines of War now in ufe, confift in Artillery, 
Bombs, Petards, £fc. Tho it muLt be obferved, that in 
ftrictnefs, a Machine is fomething that coniifts mere in 
Art and Invention, than in the Strength and Solidity of 
the Materials ; and for this reafon it is that the Inventots 
of Machines are call'd Ingenieurs or lngeneers. See En- 
gine. The Word comes from the Greek, wh^pw, Machine, 
Invention, Art. 

Machine, in Dramatic Poetry, a Term ufed, when 
the Poet brings fome Divinity or fupernatural Being up-* 
on the Stage ; to perform fome Exploit, or folve fome 
Difficulty out of the reach of Human Power. The Ma- 
chines of the Drama are Gods, Angels, Ghofls, ££?c. 
which are Co called from the Machines ot Contrivances by 
which they are prefented upon the Stage, and afterwards 
removed again. Hence the Life of the Word has alfo 
paffed into the Epic Poem ; tho' the Reafon of its Name 
be there wanting : The Word, however, is us'd in the 
fame Senfe in both, viz. for the Intervention cr MjriP.rv 
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of fome Divinity ; but the Occafionof Machines, in the 
one and the other, being fomewhat different, the Rules 
and Laws of managing them are different likewife. 
The antient Dramatic Poets never brought any Machine 
on the Stage, but where there was an abfolute Neceftity 
for thePrefence of a God ; and were generally laughed, 
at for fufiering themfelves to be reduced to fuch a Ne^ 
ceffity. Accordingly Ariftotle lays it down as an exprefs 
Law, that the unravelling of the Piece fliould arife 
from the Fable itfelf 5 and not from any foreign Machine, 
as in the Medea. Horace is fome thing lefs fevere ; and 
contents himfelf with faying, that the Gods ihould ne- 
ver appear, unlefs the Nodus, or Knot, were worthy of 
their Prefence j Nee Veus interfit, wfi dignus Vin dice No- 
dus, — incident. But 'tis quite other wife in the Epopea ; 
there muft be Machines every where, and in every Parr. 
Homer and Virgil do nothing without them. Petronius, 
with his ufual Fire, maintains, that the Poets mould 
deal more with the Gods than with Men j that he fhould 
every where leave Marks of his prophetic Raptures, and 
of the Divine Fury that poffeffes him ■■> that his Thoughts 
be all full of Fables, that is, of Allegories and Figures: 
In fine, he will have a Poem diftingui/hed from an Hi- 
ilory in all its Parts ; not fo much by the "Verfes, as by 
that Poetical Fury which expreffes itfelf wholly by Al- 
legories ; and does nothing but by Machines, or the Mi- 
niftry of the Gods. A Poet therefore mud leave it to 
the Hiftorians to fay, that a Fleet was difperfed by a 
Storm, and driven to foreign Shores ; and muft himfelf 
fay with Virgil, that Juno went to feek Eolus, and that 
this God, at her Requeft, turned the Winds Ioofe a- 
gainft the Trojans. He muft leave the Hiftorian to 
write, that a young Prince behaved himfelf with a 
great deal of Prudence and Difcretion on all Occafiohsj 
and muft fay with Homer, that Minerva led him as it 
were by the hand in all his Enterprizes. Let an Hifto- 
rian fay, that Agamemnon, quarrelling with Achilles, has a 
mind to fticw him, tho' miflakingly, that he can take 
Troy without his Affiilance. The Poet muft fay that Tic- 
tis, piqued at the Affront her Son had received, flics up 
to Heaven to demand Vengeance of jifiter 5 and that 
this God, to fatisfy her, fends the God Sbtiims, or Sleep, 
to Agamemnon, to deceive him, and make him believe 
that'he /hall take Troy that day. 'Tis thus that the 
Epic Poets ufed Machines in all Paris of their Works ; 
In the Iliad, Odyffee, and JEneid, the Proportion men- 
tions them?; the Invocation is addreffed to them 5 and 
the Narration is full of them : they are the Caufes of 
Actions j they make the Knots, and at laft they unravel 
them. This laft Circumftance is what Arijiotle forbids 
in the Drama ; but 'tis what Homer and Virgil have both 
praclifcd in the Epofea. Thus Mmerva fights for Vlvffes 
againft Penelope's Lovers, helps him to deftroy them ; 
and the next Day herfelf, makes the Peace between 
Ulvffes and the Jthacans, which clofesthe Odyffee. 

further, the Ufe of Machines, in the Epic Poem, is, 
on fome Accounts, entirely oppofite to what Horace pre- 
fcribes for the Theatre. In Tragedy that Critic will ne- 
ver have them us'd without an abfolute Necefnty j 
whereas in the Efofea they mould never be ufed but 
where they may he well let alone ; and where the Ac- 
tion appears as if it did not neceffarily require them. 
How many Gods and Machines docs Virgil implore to 
raife the Storm that drives JEneas into Carthage ? which 
yet might eafily have happened in the ordinary Courfe 
of Mature. Machines, in the Epic Poem, therefore are 
not Contrivances of the Poet, to recover himfelf after 
he has made a falfe Step ; nor to folve any Difficulty pro- 
per to fome Parts of the Poem : but 'tis the Prefence of 
a Divinity, and fome fupernatural and extraordinary Ac 
tion which the Poet inferts in 1110ft of the Incidents of 
his Work, to render it more majeftick and admirable j 
and to train his Readers to Piety and Virtue. This 
Mixture ihould be fo managed, as that the Machines 
may be retrenched, without retrenching any thing from 
the Aclion. 

As to the Manner in which the Machine* are to act J it 
may be obferved, that in the old Mythology there are 
Gods both good, bad, and indifferent ; and that our Paf- 
fions may be converted into fo many allegorical Divini- 
ties : fothat every thing, both good and bad in a Poem, 
may be attributed to thefe Machines, and may be tranf- 
actedby them. They don't however always act. in the 
fame manner ; fometimes they aft without appearing, 
and by fimple Infpirations, which have nothing in them 
extraordinary or miraculous ; as when we fay the Devil 
fuggefted fuch a Thought, &c. The fecond Manner of 
their acting is entirely miraculous; as when a Divinity 
prefents itfelf vifibly before Men, fo as to be known by 
them 5 or when they difguife themfelves under fome hu- 
man Form without difcovermg themfelves. The third 
Manner partakes of each of the two, and confifts in 



Oracles, Dreams, and extraordinary Infpirations ; which 
hojju calls Demi- Machines. All thefe Manners ought to 
be fo managed, as to carry a Verifimilitude ; and tho' 
Verifimilitude be of a vaft Extent in Machines, as being 
founded on the Divine Power ; yet has it Bounds. Ho- 
race propofes three kinds of Machines for the Stage ; the 
firft is a God vifibly pre fent among the Actors, which, 
he fays, ihould never be introdue'd but on a great Oc- 
cafion. The fecond contains more incredible and ex- 
traor dinar y Machines 5 as the Metamorphofisof Progne in- 
to a Swallow, of Cadmus into a Serpent : and even thefe 
Machines he does not abfolutely condemn or exclude 
wholly out of the Poem, but only out ot the Scene and 
the Sight of the Spectators : they are not to be repre- 
fented, but may be recited. The third kind of Machines 
is abfolutely abfurd ; and he rejects it entirely: the In* 
ftance he gives, is that of a Child taken alive out of the 
Belly of a Monfter that had devoured it. The other 
two Manners are allow'd indifferently in the Epopea ; 
and without that Diftinclion of Horace, which only fuits 
the Stage ; it being in the Drama alone, that a Difference 
may be made between what pafies in the Scene, or the 
Sight of the Spectators, and what behind the Curtain. 
■See Bofft. 

MACROCEPHALUS, from^x*} magma, great, and 
xAtpahYi, Captt, the Head, is fometimes ufed to fignify an 
Head larger than of a natural Si ze. 

MACROCOSM, a Term feldom ufed but in oppoli- 
tion to Microcofm. By Macrocofm we mean the World 5 
and by Microcofm, which iignifies little World, we 
mean Man. The Wor.d Macrocofm is form'd from the 
Greek ;Ak^, Great, and xor//©-, World. 

MACULE, in Aftronomy, dark Spots, of an irregular 
changeable Figure } obferved in the face of the Sun : 
firft taken notice of by Scheiner in 1611, and afterwards 
accurately obferved by Gallilens, He-veluts, Mr. Flamjiead, 
Caffmi, Kirch, &.c Many of thefe Macule appear tocon- 
fiit of heterogeneous Parts ; whereof the darker and 
more denfe are call'd by Heielius, Nuclei, and are incom- 
paffed, as it were, with Atmofpheres fomewhat rarer 
and lefs obfeure j but the Figure both of the Nuclei and 
entire MacuU are variable. In 1644, Hevelius obferv'd a 
fmall thin Macula, which in two Days time grew to ten 
times its Bulk j appearing withal much darker, and with 
a larger Nucleus j and fuch fudden Mutations are fre- 
quent. The Nucleus, he obferv'd, began to fail fenfibly 
e'er the Spot disappeared, and that, e'er it quite va- 
nifhed, broke into four, which in two Days reunited. 
Some MacnUc have lafted 2, 3, 10, 15, 2c, 30, feldom 49 
Days, tho' Kirchius obferv'd one in 1 6 8 j , from Afril 26 
to the 17 th of July. The Spots move over the Sun's 
Disk, with a Motion fomewhat fmaUer near the Limb 
than near the Centre j that obferv'd by Kirch was 
twelve Days vifible in the Sun's Disk ; for fifteen Days 
more it lay hid behind it ; it being their Rule to return 
to the Limb whence they departed in 27, fometimes in 
28 Days. Laftly, it muft be obferved, that the MacuU 
contracl themfelves near the Limb, and in the middle of 
the Disk appear much larger ; thofe often running into 
one in the Disk, which in the Limb were feparate 5 that 
many of them arife in the middle of the Disk, and ma- 
ny difappear in the iame ; and that none of them are 
obferved to deviate from their Path near the Horizon : 
Whereas Hcoel'ms obferving Mercury in the Sun, near the 
Horizon, found him too low ; being thruft 27 Seconds 
beneath his former Path. From thefe Phenomena we 
collect, 

(1.) That fince Mercury\ DeprefiGon below his Path 
arifes from his Parallax, the MacuU having no Parallax 
from the Sun, are nearer him than the Planet; but 
fince they are hid behind the Sun three Days longer 
than they are in the Hemifphere vilible to us, it fol- 
lows alfo, that they don't adhere to the Surface of the 
Sun, but arc at fome diitance from it. 

(2.) That fince they arife and difappear in the middle 
of the Sun's Disk, and undergo various Alterations with 
regard both to Bulk, Figure, and Denfity, they muft 
be formed de now, and again diffolvcd about the Sun 5 
and are therefore, in all probability, a kind of Solar 
Clouds formed out of its Exhalations. 

(5.) Since then the Solar Exhalations rife over his 
Body ; and are fufpended at a certain Height from it ; it 
appears, from the Laws of Hydroitatics, that the Sun 
muft be incompaffed with fome Fluid to drive thofe Ex- 
halations upwards ; which Fluid muft be denfer, as it 
is lower ; and rarer, as higher, like our Atmofphere : 
And fince the Macule diffolve and difappear in the ve- 
ry middle of the Sun's Disk, the Matrer thereof, i.e. 
the Solar Exhalations muft fallback again to the Sun ; 
.whence there muft arife Changes in the Sun's Atmo- 
fphere, and confequently in the Sun itfelf. 

(4.) Since 
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(4.) Since the Revolution of the MacuU round the 
Sun is very regular 5 and fince their Diltancefrom the Sun 
is very fmall, 'tis not properly the MacuU that move round 
the Sun : But 'tis himfelf, together with his Atmofphere, 
wherein the MaciiU fwim, that in the fpace of 27 Days 
moves round its own Axis 5 and hence it is that the Ma- 
cuU, being viewed obliquely near the Limb, appear nar- 
row and oblong. 

And, Ladly, fince the Sun appears with a circular 
Disk in every Situation ; his Figure, as to Senfe, mult be 
fphcrical. Some Authors likewife take notice of FacuU, 
or bright Spots, in the Disk of the Sun, much more lu- 
cid than the reft, much larger than the MacuU, and ve- 
ry different from them both, as to Figure, Duration, &c. 
Heielius mentions his feeing a Taenia in 1(134, which took 
up a third pare of the Sun's Diameter h and adds, that 
the MacuU frequently change into FacuU 3 but the FacuU 
feldom or never into Macula.: But Huygens, and other 
great Aftronomers, reject the Notion of the FacuU 3 hav- 
ing never feen any thing like them (tho furnidr'd with 
the bed Tclefcopes) excepting little bright Specks in the 
dim Clouds which frequently incompafs the MacuU 3 and 
which may be owing to the Refraction of the Sun's Rays 
in the rarer Parts of his Atmofphere. And as to that lit- 
tle Inequality obferved in the Circumference of the Sun's 
Disk, which is ufually afcribed to the Wavings and 
Eructations of the Flames 3 it feems better accounted for 
from the tremulous Agitation of the Vapours in our 
own Atmofphere. 

MADDER, the Root of a Flanr, much ufed by 
Dyers, to make rhe moil folid and rich red Colour 3 it 
has its Ufes too in Medicine, being found of Service in 
Obflruftionsof the Vifcera and Cachectic Conditutions 3 
and is generally made up in forms of Decoclions, Diet- 
Drinks, and medicated Ales. 

MADNESS, or MANIA, in Medicine, a kind of De- 
lirium without a Fever, attended with Rage, and a total 
Deprivation of Reafon. Mtdnefs confining much in a 
Delirium, to explain the Nature of the former, Dr. 
Quincy premifes that of the latter thus : As often as the 
Species of Things, wherewith we have been acquainted, 
are hurried together, we may be faid to dream, and 
thence in Sleep they are added with other things, and 
Variouily compounded, from the manifold Repercuflions 
of the Animal Spirits, which arife from the Caufe pro- 
ducing Sleep, and prefling the Nerves, fo as to revert 
the Fluctuations of their Juice. A Delirium is there- 
fore the Dreams of waking Perfons, wherein Ideas are 
excited without Order or Coherence, and the Animal 
Spirits are drove into irregular Fluctuations. If there- 
fore the Caufe inducing a Delirium be of that nature, 
that it can excite Ideas or Motions of a confiderablc Im- 
petus, without any manner of Certainty or Order, fuch 
a Delirium will be attended with Botdnefs or Rage, and 
violent Motions of the Body 3 that is, a Madncfs will be 
produced. Now it is plain, that all the known Caufes 
of this Diflemper give a greater Difpofition to the Blood 
for Motion, and render it ftuxile, but not confident, and 
uniformly thick enough 3 and therefore that they dif- 
pofe Perfons likewife to continued Fevers, fince they oc- 
cafion the Blood to be thrown out of the Heart with an 
increafed Force, unlefs fome other Caufe intervenes, 
whereby the Efficacies of thefe are interrupted in dif- 
pofing the Blood into Febrile Motions ; and the Blood is 
io difpofed, as often as it can be rarefied into its minuted 
Parts 3 that is, fo uniformly rarefied, that it can eafily, 
with any Force by the Motion received from the Heart, 
go into Parts divifible at the Occurfions of thofe Ori- 
fices, into which it ought to be dillributcd : for then the 
Cohefion of the Parts, which can be but very fmall, 
will not be any Obdruction to the Increafe and Propaga- 
tion of the Blood's Velocity. But if it happens that the 
efficient Caufe, or the Heart, throws the Blood with a 
greater Force, or that the Blood can the more eafily be 
propelled in any given Time, it will occafion, at the 
lame time, that fome Parts of the Blood be more near- 
ly united, fo as to form Molecule, confiding of cohering 
Particles 3 which Molecule will cohere to one another, 
and not fo eafily obey the Direction of the Heart's pro- 
pelling Force. The Blood hereupon cannot be uniform- 
ly rarefied, nor enter fo eafily into the fmall Orifices of 
the Veflels, and fo foon travel thro' them, and there- 
fore there will no Fever arife 5 but a Delirium without 
a Fever, wherein the Heat of the Blood will be greater, 
and the Preffure in the Brain uncertain : whence uncer- 
tain Recursions of the Spirits, inordinate Undulations, 
confufed Vibrations of the Nerves, and a remarkable 
Energy of Imagination 3 whence will proceed Audacity 
and Paction beyond meafure. Some Authors fay, that the 
Brain of a Cat eaten, produces Madttefs. 'Tis a Difeafe 
very hard to cure, and is generally found to baffle the 
Phyftcian. 



MADRIER, in the Military Art, a thick Plank armed 
with Iron Plates, having a Concavity fufficient to receive 
the Mouth of the Petard when charged, with which it is 
applied againft a Gate, or other Body defigned to be 
broke down. Mttdrier is alfo the Name of a flat Beam 
fixed at the bottom of a Moat to fupport a Wall. Bc- 
fides which, there are alfo Mttdr'ms lined with Tin, 2nd 
covered with Earth, ferving as a Defence againfl artifi- 
cial Fires. 

MADRIGAL, a Term in the modern Italian, Sfaxifc, 
and French Poetry, fignifying a little amorous Piece, con- 
taining a certain Number of loofe unequal Verfes, not 
tied either to the fcrupulous Regularity of a Sonnet, or 
the Subtlety of an Epigram s but confiding of fome 
tender, delicate, yet fimple Thought, durably exprefled. 
The Madrigal, according to Mr. le Bran, is an Epigram 
without any thing very brisk and fprightly in its Fall or 
Clofe : fomething very tender and gallant is ufually the 
Subject of it 3 and a certain beautiful, noble, yet cliafle, 
Simplicity, makes its Character. 

The Madrigal is ufually looked on as the fhortcft of alt 
the little kinds of Poems, and may eonfift of fewer 
Verfes than either the Sonnet or Rondelay. There is 
no other Rule regarded in mingling the Rhimes and 
Verfes of different kinds, but the Choke and Conve- 
nience of the Author, This Poem, however, really allows 
of lefs Licence than any other 5 whether we regard the 
Rhyme, the Meafures, or the Purity of Expreflion. 

Menage derives the Word from Mandra, which, in La- 
tin and Greek, fignifies a Company of Cattel 3 imagining it 
to have been originally a kind of Paftoral or Shepherd's 
Song 3 whence the Italians formed their Madrigale, and 
we Madrigal. Others rather chufe to derive the Word 
from Madrugar, which, in the Sfinijb fignifies to rife in 
the Morning : the Madrigals being formerly fung early in 
the Morning , by thofe who had a mind to ferenade their 
Midrcffes. 

MAGAS, or MAGADE, the Name of a mufical In- 
drument in Ufe among the Antients. There were two 
kinds of Magades; the one a firing Inftrument, the In- 
vention whereof is afcribed by fome 10 Safpbo, and by 
others to the Lydians, and by others to Timotbeits of M- 
letmn. The other Magade was a- kind of Flute, which at 
the fame time yielded very high and very low Notes ; 
the former kind was much improved by Timotbeits of Mi- 
letum, who is faid to have been impeached of a Crime J 
for that by incteafing the Number of Chords, he fpoiled 
and difcredited the antient Mufic. 

MAGAZINE, or Arfenal, is the Place in fortified 
Towns where ail forts of Stores are kept, and where 
Carpenters, Wheelwrights, Smiths, gfc. are employed 
in making all things needful to furnidt out the Train of" 
Artillery. 

S.MAGDALEN. There are feveral kinds of Nuns, 
or Religious, who bear this Name s confining generally 
of penitent Courtezans : fometimes alio call'd Mig'dala- 
nettes 3 as thofe at Mem edablifhed in 1452, thofe at Fa- 
rts in 1492 i thofe at Naples, fird edablidied in 1324, 
and endowed by Queen Samba, to ferve as a Retreat to 
public Courtezans, who fliould quit the Trade, and be- 
take themfelves to Repentance ; and thofe of Rouen and 
Bourdeaux, which had their Original among thofe of Fa- 
ns. In each of thefe Monaderies there are three kinds 
of Perfons and Congregations, titz. the firft is of thofe 
who are admitted to make Vows, and thefe bear the 
Name of St. Magdalen 5 the Congregation of St. Martha. 
is the fecond, and is compofed of thofe whom 'tis not 
judged proper to admit to Vows 3 the Congregation of 
St. Lazarus is compofed of fuch as aie detained there by 
force. The Religious of St. Magdalen at Rome were eda- 
blidied by Pope Lea X. Clement VIII. fettled a Revenue 
on them, and further appointed, that the Effects of all 
public Proditutes, dying without Tedaments, mould 
fall to them 3 and that the Tedaments of the red fhould 
be invalid 5 unlefs they bequeathed a Portion of their Et- 
fefls, which was to be at lead a fifth Part, to them. 

MAGI, the Title the Eaftern Nations, both antient- 
ly and at prcfent, give to their Wife-men or Philofo- 
phers. The antient Magi, according to Mftotte, and Laer- 
tius, were the Authors and Confervators of the Perfian 
Philofophy ; and the Philofophy principally cultivated 
among them was Theology and Politics : they being al- 
ways efieem'd as the Interpreters of all Laws both 
Divine and Human 3 on which account they were won- 
derfully revered by the People. Hence Cicero ob- 
ferves, that none were admitted to the Crown of Ferjia, 
but fuch as were well indruflcd in the Difciplinc of the 
Magi 5 who taught the n^ethmi 5 and diew'd Princes 
how to govern. Flato, Jfuleius, Laertim, and others, a- 
gree, that the Philofophy of the Map related principally 
to the Worffiip of the Gods 3 they were the Perfons who 
were to offer Prayers, Supplications, and Sacrifices, as 
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if the Gods would be heard by them alone. According 
to Lucian, Suidas, &c. the Theology or Worfhip of the 
Gods, about which the Magi were employ'd, was little 
more than the Diabolical Art of Divination. Hence 
(Mtyd*t Uriel] y taken, fignifies Divination. Forfbyry de- 
fines the Magi well, Circa Dfaina Sapieittes ££? in i'tfdem 
mini ftr antes ; adding, that the word Magus implied as 
much in the Perfian Tongue. Thefe People, fays he, 
are held in fuch Veneration among the Ferfians, that 
Darius; the Son of Hyftafpes, among other things, had 
this engraven on his Monument, that he was the Mafter 
of the Magi, Their Defendants, the modern Magi, are 
divided into three Gaffes ? whereof the firft and rnoft 
learned neither eat nor kill Animals, but adhere to 
the old Inftitution of abstaining from living Creatures. 
The Magi of the fecond Clafs refrain only from tame 
Animals ; nor do the laft kill all indifferently 5 it 
being the firm and diftinguifhing Dogma of them all, 
rhji ( weT5//4 y '^ i " 7I f «''*'» that, there it a Tranfmigrat'wn of 
Souls. To intimate the Similitude between Animals and 
Men j they ufe to call the latter by the Name of the 
former ; thus their Fellow-Priefts they call'd Zhns t the 
Priefteffes Lionejfes, the Servants Crows, 6cc. Fhilo 
Jud<eus defcribes rtheMagf to be diligent Inquirers into Na- 
ture, out of the Love they bear to Truth j and who fer- 
ting themfelves apart for thefe things, contemplate the 
Divine Virtues the more clearly, and initiate others in the 
fame Myfteries. 

The Origin of Magic and the Magi is afcribed to Zoro- 
afier, Salmajius derives the very Name from Zoroafter, 
who, he fays, was furnam'd Mog, whence Magus, Others, 
inftead of making him the Author of the Ferfian Philo- 
fophy, make him only the Reftorer and Improver there- 
of 5 alledging that many of the Ferfian Rites, in Ufe 
among the Magi, were borrowed from the Zabii of the 
Chaldeans, who agreed in many things with the Magi of 
the Ferfians ; whence fome make the Name Magus com- 
mon both to the Chaldeans and Ferfians. Thus Plutarch 
mentions, that Zoroafier inftituted Magi among the Chal- 
deans ; in imitation whereof the Ferfians had theirs too. 

The Learned are in great perplexity about the Ori- 
gin of the Word. Fldto, Xewfhon, Herodotus, Strabo, 
&c. fetch its Origin from the Ferfian Language ; in which 
it fignified a Ftiefi, or Perfon to officiate in Holy Things, 
its Druid among the Gauls, Gymnofopbiji among the In- 
dians, and Lcvite among the Hebrews. Others derive jt 
from the Greek uijai, great, which being borrowed of the 
Greeks by the Ferfians, was returned in the form of f*ay>t ; 
but Vojfius, with more probability, brings it from the 
Hebrew Hin, haga, to meditate 5 whence is formed QUHO, 
Maaghim, in LatinMeditabundi, q. d. People addiBed toMsd't- 
tation. 

MAGIC, a Science that teaches to perform wonder- 
ful and furprizing Effects. The Word Magic originally 
carried with it a very innocent, nay laudable, Meaning ; 
being ufed purely to fignify the Study of Wifdom ; but 
in regard the antient Magi, or Magicians, engaged them 
felves in Aftrology, Divination, Sorcery, ££c. the Term 
Magic in time became odious, and was only ufed to fig- 
nify a Science fcandalous and unlawful. If any wonder 
how fovain and deceitful a Science mould gain fo much 
Credit and Authority over Mens Minds, Pliny gives the 
Reafon of it 5 "Tis, Jays be, becaufe it has pofleffed it- 
felf of three Sciences of the rnoft Efteem among Men 5 
taking from each, all that is great and marvellous 
in it. Nobody doubts but it had its firft Origin in 
Medicine, and that it infinuated itfelf into the Minds of 
the People under pretence of giving extraordinary Re- 
medies. To thefe fine Promifes it added every thing in 
Religion that is pompous and fplendid, and that ap- 
pears calculated to blind and captivate Mankind. Laft- 
ty, it mingled judiciary Aftrology with the reft 5 per- 
fuading People, curious of Futurity, that it faw every 
thing to come in the Heavens. 

Agrifpa divides Magic into three kinds 5 Natural Magic, 
Celejiial Magic, and Ceremonial or Suferfiitims Magic. Na- 
tural Magic is no more than the Application of natural 
active Caufes to pafiive Caufes 5 by means whereof ma- 
ny furprizing, but yet natural, Effects are produced. 

Celejiial Magic borders very nearly on Judiciary Aftro- 
logy. It attributes to Spirits a kind of Rule or Domi- 
nion over the Planets 5 and to the Planets a Dominion over 
Men ; and on thefe Principles builds a ridiculous kind 
of Syftem. 

Superftitioits Magi c confifts in the Invocation of Devils 5 
its Effects are ufually evil and wicked ; tho* very ftrange, 
and furpalfing the Powers of Nature ; produced, by 
virtue of fome Compact, either tacit or exprefs, with 
evil Spirits : but the truth is, thefe have not all the 
Power that is ufually imagined, nor do they produce 
half thofe Effe&s ordinarily afcribed to them. 

Baftifta Porta has written of natural Magic, or of Secrets 
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for performing very extraordinary things by natural Caa- 
fes. The natural Magic of the Chaldeans was nothing but the 
Knowledge of the Powers of Simples and Minerals, The 
Magic, which they called Xhemgia, confifted wholly in 
the Knowledge of the Ceremonies, to be obferved in the 
Wor/hip of the Gods, in order to be acceptable. By vir- 
tue of thefe Ceremonies they believed they could con- 
vert with fpiritual Beings, and cure Difeafes. NWehas 
published an Apology for all the Great Men fufpefled of 
Magic. Agriff* fays, that the Words ufed by thofe in 
compact with the Devil, to invoke him, and to fucceed 
in what they undertake, are Diesmies jefj net bendoefet dm 
foima enitemans. There are an hundred other fuperfti- 
tious Formula's of Words compofed at pleafure, or ga- 
thered from feveral different Languages, or patch'd 
from the Hebrew, or formed in imitation of it. 

MAGIC LANTHORN, an Optic Machine, bytneans 
whereof little painted Images are reprefented on an op- 
pofite Wall of a dark Room, magnified to any Bignefs 
at pleafure. 

ConftruHion of the Magic Lanthorn. A B C D (Taj. 0/ - 
tich,Fig. io.) is a common Tin Lanthorn, to which is ad- 
ded a Tube to draw out, F G. In H is fixed a metallic 
concave Speculum of a Foot diameter at rnoft, or four 
Inches at leaft ; or, in lieu thereof, near the Kxtremity 
of the Tube is placed a convex Lens, confiding of a Seg- 
ment of a fmall Sphere, its Diameter not exceeding a 
few Inches. In the Focus of the concave Speculum, or 
Lens, is placed a Lamp L ; within the Tube, where it is 
foldered to the Side of the Lanthorn, is placed a fmall 
Lens, convex on both Sides, being a Portion of a fmall 
Sphere, having its Focus about the Distance of three In- 
ches. The extreme Part of the Tube F M is fquare, and 
has an Aperture quite thro' , fo as to receive an oblong 
Frame N O, paffed thro" it ; in this Frame are round 
Holes an Inch or two in Diameter. According to the 
Bignefs of thofe_ Holes are drawn Circles on a plain 
thin Glafs ; and in thefe Circles are painted any Figures 
or Images at pleafure, with tranfparent Water Colours. 
Thefe Images fitted into the Frame, and placed inver- 
tedly, at a little diflance from the Focus of the Lens I ; 
will be projected on an oppofite white Wall of a dark 
Room, prodigiouily magnified in all their Colours, and 
an erect Situation. 

Theory of the Magic Lanthorn. The Lamp being placed 
in the Focus of the concave Speculum, or any Convex 
Glafs, the Rays will be propagated parallel to each other, 
and the Image will be (trongly illumined, and will there- 
fore emit a great Number of Rays into the Lens I. But 
being fuppofed to be placed near the Lens I, the inverted 
Image of the Picture inverted mutt be forrn'd on the oppo- 
fite Wall, exceedingly magnified after itsRefraftion thro' 
the Lens; and it will be ftill the more magnified as the 
Lens is a Segment of a lefs Sphere, and as the Picture 
is placed nearer the Focus of the Lens ; in a dark Place 
therefore the Piflure will be reprefented prodigiouily 
large and extremely vivid. See Lens. 

Another Magic Lanthorn. Every thing being managed 
as in the former, into the Aiding Tube F G, infert ano- 
ther Convex Lens K, the Segment of a Sphere fomewhat 
larger than I ; now if the Picture be brought nearer i 
than to the Diftance of the Focus, the diverging Rays 
will be propagated as if they proceeded from P : where- 
fore if the Lens K be fo placed, as that P is very near 
its Focus, the Image will be exhibited on the Wall ex- 
ceedingly magnified. 

Schol. i . To heighten the Light, Specula are preferred 
to Lens's ; the Focus of a Speculum being neater than 
that of the Lens. 

2. De Chales orders the Diameter of the Lens I to 
be two, four, or £ve Digits, and in a fubduple Propor- 
tion to the other K j i. e. if I be five Digits, K muft be 
lo : ; and the Diameter of the Speculum, according to 
the fame, is to be two Digits. Zahniut chufes to have the. 
Diameter of I f J of a Foot, and that of K one Foot and 
i, &c. 

?. Little Animals being included in the Magic Lanthorn, 
in the manner obferved in fpeaking of the Microfcope j 
or any little tranfparent Objects faflened to a Slice of 
Talk or Glafs, and fubftituted inflead of Images ; the 
Magic Lanthorn will become a Microfcope. 

MAGIC SQUARES, the feveral Numbers that com- 
pofe any fquare Number; (for Inftance, 1,2,3,4,5, 
£S?c. to 2 5 inclufive, which compofe the fquare Number 
25) being difpofed after each other in a fquare Figure of 
2 5 Cells, each in its Cell : if then you change the Order 
of thefe Numbers, and difpofe them in the Cells, in 
fuch manner, as that the five Numbers, which fill any 
Horizontal Rank of Cells, being added together, fhall 
make the fame Sum, with the five Numbers, in any o- 
ther Rank of Cells, whether horizontal or vertical ; and 
even the fame Nu,mber with the five in each of the two 
Ggggjjg Diagonal 
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Diagonal Ranks, this Difpofition of Numbers is called 
a Magic Square, in oppofition to the former Difpofirion, 
which is called a Natural Square. See the Figures ■ ad- 
joining. 

Natural Square. Magic Square. One would ima- 

gine that Magic 
Squares had that 
Name given them, 
in regard this Pro- 
perty of all their 
Ranks, which, ta- 
ken any way, make 
always the fame 
Sum, appeared ex- 
tremely furprizing, efpeci.illy in certain ignorant Ages, 
when Mathematics paffed for Magic : But there is a great 
deal of Reafon to fufpect, that thefe Squares merited 
their Name ftill further by the fuperftitious Operations 
they were imploycd in, as the Conftruction of Tali/mans, 
&c. for according to thechildifh Philofophy of thofeDays, 
which attributed Virtues to Numbers, what Virtues might 
not be expected from Numbers fo wonderful ? 

However, what was at firft the vain Practice of Ma- 
kers of Talifmans, and Conjurers, has fince become the 
Subject of a ferious Refearch among the Mathemati- 
cians ; not that they imagine it will lead them to any 
thing of folidUfe or Advantage. Magic Squares favour too 
much of their Original to be of any Ufe. But only as 
'tis a kind of Play, where the Difficulty makes the Me- 
rit j and as it may chance to produce fome new Views of 
Numbers which Mathematicians will not lofe the Occa- 
fion of. 

Email. Mefcb'fulus, a Greek Author of no great Anti- 
quity, is the firft that appears to have fpoke of Magic 
Squares 5 and by the Age wherein he lived, there is Rea- 
fon to imagine he did not look on them merely as a 
Mathematician. However, he has left us fome Rules 
for their Construction. In the Treatife of Cor. Jgrifja, 
fo much accufed of Magic, we find the Squares of fe- 
ven Numbers, viz. from three to nine inclufive, dif- 
pofed magically 5 and it muft not be fuppofedthat thofe 
Fevcn Numbers were preferred to all the others without 
a very good Reafon. In effect, 'tis- becaufe their 
Squares, according to the Syftem of Agrippa and his Fol- 
lowers, are planetary. The Square of ;, for Inftance, 
belongs to Saturn, that of 4. to Jupiter, that of 5 to Mars, 
that of 6 to the&iw, that of 7 to Venus, that of 8 to Mer- 
cury, and that of 9 to the Moon. M. Backet applied him- 
felf to the Study of Magic Squares, on the Hint he had 
taken from the Planetary Squares of Agrif fa ; as being un- 
acquainted with the Work of Mofchopalus, which is only 
in Manufcript in the trench King's Library 5 and, with- 
out the Affiftance of any other Author, found out a new 
Method for thofe Squares whofe Root is uneven, for in- 
ftance 25, 49, &c. but could not make any thing of 
thofe whole Root is even. 

After him came Mr. Frenicle, who took the fame Sub- 
ject in hand. A great Algebraift was of opinion, that 
whereas the fixteen Numbers, which compofe the Square, 
might be difpofed 20922789888000 different Ways in a 
natural Square (as from the Rules of Combination 'tis 
certain they may) could not be difpofed in a Magic 
Square above fixteen different Ways. But M. Frenicle 
/hewed, that they might be difpofed 87S different Ways ; 
whence it appears how much his Method exceeds the 
former, which only yielded the 55 th Part of Magic 
Squares of that of Mr. Frenicle. To this Enquiry he 
thought fit to add a Difficulty, that had not yet been 
confidered: The Magic Square of 7, for inftance, being 
conflicted, and its 49 Cells filled, if the two Horizon- 
tal Ranks of Cells, and at the fame time the two Ver- 
tical ones, the moil remote from the middle, be re- 
trenched, that is, if the whole Border or Circumference 
of the Square be taken away ; there will remain a 
Square, whofe Root will be 5, and which will only 
confift of 2 5 Cells. Now 'tis not at all furprizing that 
the Square fhould be no longer Magic, in regard the Ranks 
of the large one were not intended to make the fame 
Sum, excepting when taken entire with all the 7 Num- 
bers that fill their feven Cells ; fo that being mutilated 
each of two Cells, and having loft two of their Num- 
bers it may be well expected that their Remainders 
will'not any longer make the fame Sum. But Mr. Fre- 
nicle would not be fatisfied, unlefs when the Circumfe- 
rence or Border of the Magic Square was taken away, and 
even any Circumference at pleafure, or in fine feveral 
Circumferences at once, the remaining Square were Mill 
Magic : which laft Condition, no doubt, made thefe 
Squares vaftly more magical than ever. 

Again, he inverted that Condition, and required that 
any Circumference taken at pleafure, or even feveral Cir- 



cumferences fhould be infeparable from the Square ; 
that is, it fhould ceafe to be Magic when they were re- 
moved, and yet continue Magic after the Removal of a- 
ny of the reft. Mr. Frenicle, however, gives no general 
Dcmonflration of his Methods, and frequently fe'ems to 
have no other Guide but his groping. "lis true, his 
Book was not publilhed by himfelf, nor did it appear 
till after his Death, visa: in KS93. 

In 1705, Mr. Foignard, Canon of T.nJJels, publilhed 
a Treatife of Sublime Magic Squares. Before him there 
had been no Magic Squares made but for Series's of na- 
tural Numbers that formed a Square; but M. Foig- 
nard made two very confiderablc Improvements : (1.) In- 
ftead of taking all the Numbers that fill a Square, 
for Inftance, the ;6 fucceffive Numbers, which would 
fill all the Cells of a natural Square, "whofe Side is 6, 
he only takes as many fucceffive Numbers as there are 
Units in the Side of the Square, which in this Cafe are 
6 ; and thefe fix Numbers alone he difpofes in fuch man- 
ner, in the s.(f Cells, that none of them are repeated 
twice in the fame Rank, whether it be horizontal, ver- 
tical, or diagonal : whence it follows, that all the Ranks, 
taken all the Ways poffible, mull always make the Tame 
Sum, which Mr. Foignard calls repeated Frogteffion. 
(2.) Inftead of being confined to take thefe Numbers 
according to the Series and Succcffi in of the . natural 
Numbers, that is, in an Arithmetical Progreffion, he 
takes them likewife in a Geometrical Progreffion, .and 
even an Harmonical Progreffion. But with thefe two 
laft Progrcffions the Magic mull neceffarily be different 
from what it was. In the Squares, filled with Numbers 
in Geometrical Progreffion, it confills in this, that the 
Products of all the Ranks are equal, and in the Har- 
monical Progreffion, the Numbers of all the Ranks con- 
tinually folic w that Progreffion : he makes Squares of 
each of thefe three Progreffions repeated. 

This Book of M. Foignard gave occafion to M. de let 
Hire to turn his Thoughts the fame way, which he did 
with good Succefs, infomuch that he feems to have well- 
nigh compleated the Theory of Magic Squares. He firft 
confiders uneven Squares : all his Pre'deceffors on the Sub- 
ject having found the Conftruction of even ones by much 
the moft difficult ; for which Reafon M. de laHirere- 
ferves thofe for the laft. This Excefs of Difficulty may 
arife partly from hence, that the Numbers are taken in 
an Arithmetical Progreffion. Now in that Progreffion, if 
the Number of Terms be uneven, that in the middle has 
fome Properties, which may be of Service ; for inftance, 
being multiplied by the Number of Terms in the Pro- 
greffion, the Product is equal to the Sum of all the 
Terms. 

M. de la Hire propofes a general Method for uneven 
Squares, which has fome Similitude with the Theory of 
compound Motions, fo ufeful and fertile in Mechanics. As 
that confills in decompounding Motions, and relolving 
them into others more fimple, fo does M. dela-Hire's 
Method confift in refolving the Square, that is to be 
conftructed, into two fimple and primitive Squares. It 
mull be owned, however, 'tis not quite fo eafy to con- 
ceive thofe two fimple and primitive Squares in the com- 
pound or perfelt Square, as in an oblique Motion to ima- 
ginea Parallel and a Perpendicular one. 

Suppcfe a Square of Cells, whofe Root is uneven ; 
for Inftance 7, and that its 49 Cells are to be filled ma- 
gically with Numbers, for inftance, the firft 7. M. de la. 
Hire, on the one fide, takes the firft feven Numbers, be- 
ginning with Unity, and ending with the Root 7, and on 
the other 7, and all its Multiples to 49 exclufively ; and 
as thefeonly make fix Numbers, he addso, which makes 
this an Aritmetical Progreffion of feven Terms as well as 
the other, o. 7. 14.21. 28. 35. 42. 

This done, with the firft Progreffion repeated, he fills 
the Squate of the Root 7 magically. In order to this, 
he writes in the firft fevcn Cells of the firft Horizontal 
Rank the feven Numbers propofed, in what Order he 
pleafes, for that is absolutely indifferent ; and 'tis pro- 
per to obferve here, that thofe feven Numbers may be 
ranged in 504c different Manners in the fame Rank. 
The Order in which they are placed in the firll Horizon- 
tal Rank, be it what it will, is that which determines 
their Order in all the reft. For the fecond Horizontal 
Rank, he places in its firft Cell, either the third, the 
fourth, the fifth, or the fixth Number from the firft 
Number of the firft Rank, and after that writes the fix 
others in the Order as they follow. For the third Hori- 
zontal Rank, he obferves the fame Method with regard 
to the fecond, that heobferved in the fecond with regard 
to the firft, and fo of the reft. For inftance, fuppofe 
the firft Horizontal Rank filled with the feven Num- 
bers in their natural Order, 1. 2. 3. 4. 5.C. 7. the fecond 
Horizontal Rank may either commence with 2, with 4, 
with 5, or with 6 j but in this Inftance it commences 
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with 3, the third Rank therefore 
mult commence with 5, the fourth 
with 7, the fifth with z, the fixth 
with 4, and the feventh with 6. 
The Commencement of the 
Ranks which follow the firft be- 
ing thus determined, the other 
Numbers, as we have already 
obferved, mull be written down 
in the Order wherein they ftand 
in the firlt, going on to 5, 6, and 
2, fyc. till every Number in the 
1 every Rank underneath, accord- 
ing to the Order arbitrarily pitched upon at firft. By 
this means, 'tis evident, no Number whatever can be 
repeated twice in the fame Rank, and by confequence 
that the feven Numbers 1. 2. 5. 4. 5.6". 7. being in each 
Rank, they muft of Neceflity make the fame Sum. 

It appears, from this Example, that the Arrangement 
of the Numbers in the firft Rank being chofen at plea- 
fure, the other Ranks may be continued in four different 
Manners ; and fince the firft Rank may have 5040 diffe- 
rent Arrangements, there are no lefs than 2.0 1 60 different 
Manners of conftru&ing the Magic Stuart of feven Num- 
bers repeated. 
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The Order of the Numbers in the firft Rank being 
determined ; if in beginning with the fecond Rank, the 
fccond Number 2, or the laft Number 7 /hould be pitched 
upon 5 in one of thofe Cafes one of the Diagonal Ranks 
would have the fame Number conftantly repeated 5 and, 
in the other Cafe, the other Diagonal would have it re- 
peated j of confequence therefore, either the one or the 
other Diagonal would be falfe, unlefs the Number re- 
peated feven times /hould happen to be 4, for four times 
feven is equal to the Sum of it. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. and, in 
general, in every Square confiding of an uneven Num- 
ber of Terms, in Arithmetical Progreflion, one of the 
Diagonals would be falfe according to thofe two Conftruc- 
tions, unlefs the Term, always repeated in that Diago- 
nal, were the middle Term of the Progreflion. 

'Tis not however at all neceflary to take the Terms 
in an Arithmetical Progreflion ; for, according to this 
Method, one may conftrucl: a Magic Square of any Num- 
bers at pleafure, whether they be according to any cer- 
tain Progreflion or not. If they be in an Arithmetical 
Progreflion, 'twill be proper, out of the general Me- 
thod, to except thofe two Conftruftions, which produce 
a continual Repetition of the fame Term in one of the 
two Diagonals j and only take in the Cafe, wherein that 
Repetition would prevent the Diagonal from being juft. 
Which Cafe being abfolutely difregarded, when we 
computed that the Square of 7 might have 20160 dif- 
ferent Conftruclions j 'tis evident, that by taking that Cafe 
in, it mutt have vaftly more. 

To begin the fecond Rank with any other Number 
befides the fecond and the laft, muft not however be 
looked on as an univerfal Rule. It holds good for the 
Square of 7, but if the Square of 9, for inftance, were 
to be conftrucled, and the fourth Figure of the firft 
Horizontal Rank were pitched on for the firft of the fe- 
cond, the Confequence would be, that the fifth and 
eighth Horizontal Ranks would likewife commence with 
the fame Number, which would therefore be repeated 
three times in the fame vertical Rank, and occafion 
other Repetitions in all the reft. The general Rule 
therefore muft be conceived thus: Let the Number in 
the firft Rank pitched on, for the Commencement of the 
fecond, have fuch an Exponent of its Quota, thatis, let 
the Order of its Place be fuch, as that if an Unit be 
taken from it, the Remainder will not be any juft Quota 
Part of the Root of the Square ; thatis, cannot divide it 
equally. If, for Example, in the Square of 7, the 
third Number of the firft Horizontal Rank be pitched on 
for the firft of the fecond, fuch Conftruclion will be 
juft j becaufe the Exponent of the Place of that Number, 
viz. 3, fubttracYing 1, that is 2, cannot divide 7. Thus 
alfo might the fourth Number of the fame firft Rank be 
chofen, becaufe 4 — 1, mas, 3. cannot divide 7, and for 
the fame Reafon the fifth or fixth Number might be 
taken : Bat in the Square of <j, the fourth Number of 
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the firft Rank muft not be taken, becaufe 4 — r, •viz. $, 
does divide y. The Reafon of this Rule will appear ve- 
ry evidently, by confidering in what manner the Re- 
turns of the lame Numbers do or do not happen, 
taking them always in the fame manner in any given Se- 
ries. And hence it follows, that the fewer Divifions the 
Root of any Square to be conftructed has, the more dif- 
ferent Manners of constructing it there are, and that the 
prime Numbers, that is, thofe which have no Divifions, 
as 5. 7. 11. 13. &c are thofe whofe Squares will admit 
of the moft Variations in proportion to their Quantities. 

The Squares conftrucled, according to this Method, 
have fome particular Property not required in the Pro- 
blem : For the Numbers that compofe any Rank pa- 
rallel to one of the two Diagonals, are ranged in the 
fame Order with the Numbers that compofe the Dia ■ 
gonal, to which they are parallel. And as any Rank pa- 
rallel to a Diagonal muft neceffarily be fhorter, and 
have fewer Cells than the Diagonal itfelf, by adding to 
it the correfponding Parallel which has the Number of 
Cells, the other falls ftiort of the Diagonal 3 the Num- 
bers of thofe two Parallels, 
placed, as it were, end to end, 
ftill follow the fame Order 
with thofe of the Diagonal ; be- 
fides that, their Sums are 
likewife equal 5 fo that they are 
magical on another account. 

Inftead of the Squares, which 
we have hitherto form'd by Ho- 
rizontal Ranks, one might alfo 
form them by Vertical Ones j 
the Cafe is the fame in both. 

All we have hitherto fa id re- 
gards only the firft Primitive 
Square, whofe Numbers, in the 
propofed Example, were 1. 2. 3. 
4.5.5.7? there ftill remains 
the fecond Primitive, whofe 
Numbers are 0.7. 14.21. 28. 35. 
42. M. tie la Hire proceeds in 
the fame manner here as in the 
former ; and this may likewife 
be conftruded in 20160 diffe- 
rent Manners, as containing the 
feme Number of Terms with 
the firft. Its Conftruclion being made, and of confe- 
quence all its Ranks making the fame Sum, 'tis evi- 
dent, that if we bring the two into one, by adding to- 
gether the Numbers of the two correfponding Cells of 
the two Squares, that is, the two Numbers of the firft of 
each, the two Numbers of the fecond, of the third, &c. 
and difpofe them in the 49 correfponding Cellsof a third 
Square j it will likewife be Magic, in regard its Ranks, 
formed by the Addition of equal Sums to equal Sums 
muft of neceflity be equal among themfelves. All that 
remains in doubt is, whether or no, by the Addition 
of the correfponding Cells of the two firft Squares, all 
the Cells of the third will be filled in fuch manner, as 
that each not only contain one of the Numbers of the 
Progreflion from 1 1049, but alfo that this Number be 
different from that of any of the reft, which is the End 
and Defign of the whole Operation. 

As to this, it muft be obferv'd, that if in the Conftruc- 
tion of the fecond Trimiwce Square, care has been taken 
in the Commencement of the fecond Horizontal Rank, 
to obferve an Order with regard to the firlt, different 
from what was obferv'd in the Conftrucfion of the firft 
Square ; for inftance, il the fecond 
Rank of the firft Square begun 
with the third Term of the firft 
Rank, and the fecond Rank of the 
fecond Square commence with the 
fourth of the firft Rank, as in the 
Example it actually does ; each 
Number of the firft Square may be 
combined once, and only once, by 
Addition with all theNumbersof the 
fecond. And as the Numbers of 
the firft are here 1. 2. 3. 4. 5- 6- 7. 
and thofe of the fecond 0.7. 14. 21 
bining them in this manner. 
the Progreflion from 1 to 49, without having any of em 
repeated ; which is the TerfeB Magic Square propofed. 

The Neceflity of conflrufting the two Primitive Squares 
in a different manner, does not at all hinder but that each 
of the 20160 Ccnftruclions of the one may be combined 
with all the 20160 Conductions of the orher : of confe- 
quence therefore 20160 multiplied by itfelf, which makes 
406425(500, is the Number of different Constructions that . 
may be made of the PerfeB Sqmrej which here confifls of 
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the 49 firft Numbers of the Natural Progreffion. But as 
we have already obferved, that a Primitive Square of 7 
Numbers repeated may have above 20160 feveral Con- 
structions, the Number 4064.2 5600 mull come valtly iliort 
of exprelfing all the poflible Constructions of a perfect 
2,lagic Square of the 49 firft Numbers. 

As to the Even Squares, he conftructs them like the 
Uneven ones, by two Primitive Squares ; but the Con- 
ftruction of Primitives is different in the general, and may 
be fo a great number of ways : and thofe general Diffe- 
rences admit of a great number of particular Variations, 
which give as many different Conllructions for the fame 
even Square. It fcarce feems poflible to determine ex- 
telly, either how many general Differences there may be 
between the Construction of the primitive Squares of an 
even Square and an uneven one ; nor how many particular 
Variations each general Difference may admit of ; and of 
confequence we are ftill far from being able to determine 
the Number of different Conllructions of all thofe that 
may be. made by the Primitive Squares. 

MAGISTER, Mafler, a Title frequently found in old 
Writings. It noted; the Perfon who bore it had attained 
fome Degree of Eminency in Scientia aliquaprafertim Lite- 
raria ; and in old Times thofe we now call DoBors, were 
called Magiftri. 

MAGISTERY, a Term in Chymillry fignifying a Pre- 
cipitate of fome Diffolution 5 made by a Salt, or fome 
other Body,which breaks the Force of the Diffolvent. Thus 
we fay, Ma&Jtery of Bijmuth, which is a very fine Powder 
made by diffolving the Bifmuth in Spirit of Nitre, and pour- 
ing on it Salt Water, which precipitates the Magijtery to the 
bottom. See Bifmuth. Magijiery of Lead is a fine Powder, 
made by diffolving Saccharum Sautrni in diftill'd Vinegar, 
and then precipitating it with Oil of Tartar fer Deliquium. 
The word Magijiery is alfo ufed in fpeaking of Refins, Re- 
finous Extracts of Scammony, Jalap, Turpeth, t£c. which 
are made by diffolving the Matter in Spirit of Wine, and 
precipitating it with Water. Mr. Boyle takes the proper 
Notion of a Magijiery to confift in a Preparation of a Body, 
whereby it is wholly, or at leaft in great meafure, by 
means of fome extraneous Additament converted into a 
Body of a different kind ; as when Iron or Copper is 
turned into Chryflals of Mars and Vents. 

MAGMA, among Chymifls, l£c. the Dregs or Refi- 
duum afterlnfufion or Distillation. 

MAGNA AR1ER1A, the fame with the Aorta, which 

fee. 

MAGNA CHARTA, the Great Charter, granted the 
ninth Year of Henry the Third, and confirmed by Edward 
the Firft. The Rcafon why it is fo term'd, is either be- 
caufe of the Excellency of the Laws and Liberties there- 
in contained, or elfe becaufe there was another Charter, 
call'd Charta de Forejia, eitabliiti'd with it, which was the 
lefs of the two ; or becaufe it contained more than any 
other Charters ; or more than that of K. Henry the Firft ; 
or in regard of the Wars and Troubles in the obtaining of 
it; or of the great and remarkable Solemnity in the de- 
nouncing Excommunications againft the Infringers of it. 
Holinfi-ed indeed tells us, that King John, to appeafe the 
Barons, yielded to Laws or Articles of Government much 
like to 'this great Charter ; but we have now no antienter 
Law written than this ; which was thought to be fo bene- 
ficial to the Subjefl, and a Law of fo great Equity, in 
comparifon of thofe which ivere formerly in ule, that 
KineWy, for the granting it, had the fifteenth Penny 
of all the moveable Goods, both of Temporality and 
Spirituality. Sir Edw. Coke fays, it has been above thirty 
times confirmed. It is recorded, that when Henry III. 
confirm'd it, he fwore on the word and Faith of a King, 
a Chriftian, and a Knight, to obferveit. SctCbarta Magna. 

MAGNES ARSENICAL, in Chymiftry, a Mixture 
of equal Parts of Arfenic, Sulphur, and Antimony melted 
together over the Fire, and condenfed in manner of a 
Stone. It is a very gentle Cauftic, and was firft invented 
by Anielus Sola. It has its Name Magnet, becaufe being 
wore during Malignant Difeafes, it is fuppofed to preferve 
the Wearer from Infection by a Magnetical Power. 

MAGNET, or Loadftonc, a Mineral Stone, or rather 
a Metal, or an imperfect Iron ; in Weight and Colour 
refembli'ng Iron Ore, tho fomewhat harder and more 
heavy. It is ufually found in Iron Mines, and fometimes 
in very large pieces, half Magnet, half Iron. Its Colour 
is different, according to the different Countries it is 
brought from. Norman obferves, that the beft are thofe 
brought from China and Bengal, which are of an Iron or 
Sanouine Colour ; thofe of Arabia are redd.fti, thofe of 
Macedonia blackifh ; and thofe of Hungary, Germany, Eng- 
land, &c. the Colour of unwroughr Iron. Neither its Fi- 
gure nor Bulk are determined, but it is found of all 
Forms and Sizes. ,.,,,. j-rr 

The Antients reckon'd five kinds of Magnets, different 
in Colour and Virtue : the Ethiofic, Magnefian, Exotic, 



Alexandrian, and Natolian. They alfo took it to be Male 
and Female : but the chief Ufe they made of it was in 
Medicine ; efpecially for the Cure of Burns, and De- 
fluxions on the Eyes : the Moderns, more happy, take it 
to conduct 'em in their Voyages. 

The moft diftinguifhing Properties of this wonderful 
Body, are, That it attracts Iron, arid that it points to the 
Poles of the World ; and in other Circumftances alfo dips 
or inclines to a Point beneath the Horizon, directly under 
the Pole ; and that it communicates thefe Properties by 
Touch, to Iron. On which Foundation are built the 
Mariners Needles 5 both Horizontal, and Inclinatory, or 
Dipping Needles. See Needle. 

The AttraBive Power of the Magnet was known to the 
Antients, and is mention'd even by Plato and Euripides ; 
who call it the Herculean Stone ; becaufe it commands Iron, 
which fubdues every thing elfe : But the Knowledge of 
its Directive Power, whereby it difpofes its Poles along 
the Meridian of every Place, and occafions Needles, 
Pieces of Iron, tjje. touch'd with it, to point nearly North 
and South, is of a much later date ; tho the exact Time 
of its Difcovery, and the Difcoverer himfelf, are yet in 
the dark. The firft tidings we hear of it, is in 1260, when 
Paulus Venetus is faid by fome to have firft introduced the 
Mariners Compafs ; tho not as an Invention of his own, 
but as derived from the Cbinefe, who are -laid to have had 
the Ufe of it long before: but others, and with good rea- 
fon, think that the Chinefe rather borrow'd it from the 
Europeans. John de Goia, a Neapolitan, who lived in the 
13th Century, is the Perfon ufually fuppofed to have the 
beft Title to the Difcovery : And yet Sir G. Wheeler men- 
tions, that he had feen a Book of Aftronomy much older, 
which fuppofed the Ufe of the Needle; tho not as applied 
to the Ufes of Navigation, but of Aftronomy. And in 
Guyot de Provins, an old French Poet, who wrote about the 
Year 1 180, there is exprefs mention made of the Load- 
ftone and the Compafs ; and their Ufe in Navigation ob- 
liquely hinted at. See Compafs. 

The Variation of the Needle, or its Declination from the 
Pole, was firft difcovered by Seb.Calior, a Venetian, in 
1500; and the Variation of that Variation by Mr.Gelli- 
hrand, anEnglifiman, about jrhe Year 1625. Latily, The 
Dip or Inclination of the Needle, when at liberty to 
play vertically, to a Point beneath the Horizon, was firft 
difcover'd by another of our Countrymen, Mr. R. Norman,, 
about the Year 1576. See Needle. 

Some of the Phenomena of the Magnet are as follow. 
( l .) In every Magnet there are two Poles, the one whereof 
points Northward, the other Southward ; and if the Magnet 
be divided into ever fo many pieces, the two Poles 
will be found in each piece. (2.) Thefe Poles in diffe- 
rent parts of the Globe, are differently inclined to- 
wards a Point under the Horizon. (3.) Thefe Poles, tho 
contrary to one another, do help mutually towards the 
Magnet's Attraction and Sufpenfion of Iron. (4.) If two 
Magnets are Spherical, one will turn or conform itfelf to 
the other, fo as either of them would do to the Earth 5 
and after they have fo conformed or turned them- 
felves, they endeavour to approach or join each other ; 
but if placed in a contrary Pofition, they avoid each 
other. (5.) If a Magnet be cut thro the Axis, the Parts 
or Segments of the Stone, which before were joined, 
will now avoid and fly each other. (6.) K" J he Magnet be 
cur by a Section perpendicular to its Axis, the two Points, 
which before were conjoined, will become contrary Poles ; 
one in one, the other in the other Segment. (7.) Iron 
receives Virtue from the Magnet by application to it, or 
barely from an approach near ir, tho it doth not touch 
it ; and the Iron receives this Virtue varioufly, according 
to the Parts of the Stone it is made to touch, or made 
approach to. (8.) If an oblong Piece of Iron be any how 
applied to the Stone, it receives Virtue from ir, only as to 
its length. (9.) The Magnet lofeth none of its own Vir- 
tue by communicating any to the Iron ; and this Virtue it 
can communicate to the Iron very fpeedily ; tho the lon- 
ger the Iron touches or joins the Stone, the longer will its 
communicated Virtue hold ; and a better Magnet will com- 
municate more of it, and fooner, than one not fo good. 
(10.) Steel receives Virtue from the Magnet, better than 
Iron. (11.) A Needle touch'd by zMagnet will turn its 
Ends the fame way towards the Poles of the World, as 
the Magnet will do it. (12.) Neither Loadftone nor 
Needles touch'd by it do conform their Poles exactly to 
thofe of the World, but have ufually fome Variation 
from them : And this Variation is different in divers pla- 
ces, and at divers times in the fame place. (15.) A 
Loadftone will take up much more Iron when arm'd 
or capp'd than it can alene : And tho an Iron Ring or 
Key be fufpended by the Loadftone, yet the Magnetical 
Particles do not hinder that Ring or Key from turning 
round any way, either to the right or left. (14.) The 
Force of a Loadftone mav be varioufly increas'd or 
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leffen'd, by the various Application of Iron, or another 
Loadftone to it. (15.) A ftrong Magnet at the leaft 
distance from a leffer or a weaker, cannot draw to it a 
piece of Iron adhering actually to luch letter or weaker 
Stone ; but if it come to touch it, it can draw it from the 
other: But a weaker Magnet, or even a little piece of Iron, 
can draw away or feparate a piece of Iron contiguous 
to a greater or flronger Loadftone. (i<S.) In thefe 
Northern Parts of the World, the South Pole of a Load- 
Ilone will raife up more Iron than the North Pole. 
(17.; A Plate of Iron only, but no other Body inter- 
pofed, can impede the Operation of the Loadftone, either 
as to its Attractive or Directive Quality. Mr Boyle found 
it true in Glaffes fealed hermetically 5 and Glafs is a 
Body, as impervious as mod are, to any Effluvia; 
(18.) The Power or Virtue of a Loadftone may be im- 
paired by lying long in a wrong Pofition, as alfo by 
Ruft, Wet, He. and may be quite deftroy'd by Fire. 
(19.) A piece of Iron Wire well touch'd, will, upon being 
bent round in a Ring, or coyl'd round on a Stick, He. 
generally, quite lofe its Directive Vertue ; but always 
have it much diminifh'd : and yet if the whole length of 
the Wire were not entirely bent, fo that the Ends of it, 
tho but for the length of one tenth of an Inch, were left 
ftrair, the Virtue will not be deftroy'd in thofe parts ; tho 
it will in all the reft. This was firft obferv'd by GrimaUi 
and delaHire; and is confirm 'd by the Experiments of 
Mr. Verbam ; who adds further, that tho coyling or 
bending the Wire as above, would always deftroy its Vir- 
tue by Day, yet it would not do it in the Evening. 
(20.) The Sphere of the Activity of Magnets is greater 
and lefs at different times: in particular, that preferv'd in 
the Repository of the Royal Society will keep a Key or 
other Body fufpended to another, fumetimes,at the height 
of 8 or 10 feet ; and at others, not above 4 feet. To which 
we may add, that the Variation of the Magnetical Nee- 
dle from the Meridian, varies at various Times of the Day ; 
as appears from fome new Experiments of Mr. Graham. 
See Variation. (21.) By twilling apiece of Wire touch'd 
with a Magnet, its Virtue is exceedingly dimini/h'd, and 
fometimes fo diforder'd and confus'd, that in fome parts 
it will attract, and at others repel ; and even in fome 
places one fide of the Wire feems to be attracted, and the 
other fiderepell'd by one and the fame Pole of the Stone. 
(22.) A piece of Wire that has been touch'd, being fplit 
or cleft into two 5 the Poles are fometimes chang'd ; as 
in a cleft Magnet ; the North becoming the; South, and 
the South the North : And yet fometimes one half of the 
Wire will retain its former Poles, and the other half have 
'em changed. To which it may be added, that laying one 
or other fide of the half uppermoft, caufes a great Altera- 
tion in its Tendency or Averfion to the Poles of the Mag- 
net. (23.) A Wire being touch'd from End to End with 
the fame Pole of the Magnet, the End whereat you begin 
will always turn contrary to the Pole which touch'd it : 
If it be again touch'd the fame way with the other Pole 
of the Magnet, it will then be turn'd the contrary way. 
(21.) If a piece of Wire be touch'd in the middle with 
only one Pole of the Magnet, without moving it backwards 
or forwards, in that place will be the Pole of the Wire ; 
and the two Ends will be the other Pole. (25.) If a Mag- 
net be heated red hot ; and again cool'd either with its 
South Pole towards the North in a horizontal Pofition, 
or with its South Pole downwards in a perpendicular Po- 
fition ; its Poles will be changed. (26.) Mr. Boyle (to 
whom we are indebted for the following Magnetical Phe- 
nomena) found he could prefently change the Poles of a 
fmall Fragment of a Loadftone, by applying them to the 
oppofite vigorous ones of a large Magnet. (27.) Hard Iron 
Tools well temper'd, when heated by a brisk Attrition, 
as filing, turning, He. will, while warm, attract thin 
Filings or Chips of Iron, Steel, He. but not when cold ; 
tho there are not wanting fome lnftances of their retain- 
ing the Virtue when quite cold. (28.) The Iron Bars of 
Windows, He. which have a long time flood in an erect 
Pofition, grow permanently Magnetical ; the lower Ends 
of fuch Bars being the Is'orth Pole, and the upper the 
Southern. (29.) A Bar of Iron that has not flood long in an 
erect pofture, if it be only held perpendicularly, will be- 
come Magnetical ; and its lower End the North Pole ; as 
appears from its attracting the South Pole of a Needle : 
but then this Virtue is tranfient, and by inverting the 
Bar, the Poles will fliift their places. In order therefore 
to render the Quality permanent in an Iron Bar, it muft 
continue a long time in a proper Pofition. But the Fire 
will produce the Effect in a fhort time : for as it will 
immediately deprive a Loadftone of its Attractive Vir- 
tue ; fo, it loon gives a Verticity to a Bar of Iron, if being 
heated red hot, it be cool'd in an erect pofture, or di- 
rectly North and South. Nay, Tongs and Fire-forks, by 
being often heated and fet to cool again in a pofture 
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near y erect have gain'd this Magnetical Property. 
(3c.; Mr. Boyle found, that by heating a piece of Emli/b 
Oker red hot, and placing it to cool in a proper pofture: 
it mamfeftly acquired a Magnetic Virtue. And an excel- 
lent Magnet of the fame Ingenious Gentleman's having 
lain near a Year in an inconvenient pofture, had its Vir- 
tue furprizmgly impair'd ; as if it had been by Fite. 
(31.) A Needle well touch'd, 'tis known, will point 
North and South : if .t have one contrary Touch of the 
lame Stone, it will be deprived of its Faculty ; and bv 
another fuch Touch will have its Poles quite changed 
(32.) A Bar of Iron that has gain'd a Verticity by being 
heated red-hot and cool'd again, North and South and 
thenhammer'd at the two Ends; its Virtue will be de- 
ftroy'd by two or three fmart Blows on the middle. (-, ) 
By drawing the Back of a Knife, or long piece of Steel 
Wire, He leifurely over the Pole of a Loadftone ; carry-' 
mg the Motion from the middle of the Stone to the Pole ; 
the Knife or Wire does accordingly attract one End of a 
Needle : but if the Knife or Wire be pafs'd from the 
faid Pole to the middle of the Stone, it will repel that 
End of the Needle, which in the other Cafe it attracts. 
(34.) Either a Magnet or apiece of Iron being laid on a" 
piece of Cork, fo as to fwim freely in Water ; it will be 
found, that which foever of the two is held in the hand 
the other will be drawn to it : fo that Iron attrafts the 
Magneto much as it is attracted by it; Action and Re- 
aflion being always equal. In this Experiment, if the 
Magnet be fet afloat, it will direct its two Poles to 
the Poles of the World. (35.) A Knife, He. touch'd 
mth a. Magjtet, acquires a greater or lefs degree of Vir- 
tue, according to the part it is touch'd on. It receives 
the ftrongeft Touch, when it is drawn leifurely from 
the Handle towards the Point over one of the Poles - 
And if the fame Knife thus touch'd, and thus in poffeffioii 
of a ftrong attractive Power, be retouch'd in a contrary 
Direction, viz. by drawing it from the Point towards the 
Handle over the fame Pole, it immediately lofes all its 
Virtue. Laftly, A Magnet afts with equal force in Vacuo 
and in the open Air. 

The DoBrine of the Magnet, or tie Lams of Magnetifm 
Mr. Whifton lays down in the following Propositions. 

I. The Loadftone has both an attractive and a directive 
Power united together ; whereas Iron touch'd by it has 
only the former : i. e. the Loadftone not only attracts 
Needles or Filings of Steel, but direfls them to certain 
different Angles, with refpect to its own Surface and Axis : 
whereas Iron touch'd with it, does little or nothing more 
than attract them ; ftill fuffering them to lie along or ftaud 
perpendicular to its Surfiice and Edges in all places ; with- 
out any fuch fpecial Direction. 

II. Neither the ftrongeft nor the largeft Loadftones give 
abetter directive Touch to Needles, than thofe of a lefs 
Size or Virtue : to which it may be added, that whereas 
there are two Qualities in all Magnets, an Attractive and 
a Directive one ; neither of 'em depend on, or are any 
Argument of the Strength of the other. 

III. The Attractive Power of Loadftones and of Iron 
will greatly increafe or diminifh the Weight of Needles 
on the Ballance ; nay, will overcome that Weight, and 
fuftain other additional Weights too : while the directive 
Power has much fmaller effect. Gaffettdus indeed, as well 
as Merfemms and Dr. Gilbert, maintain it has none at all ; 
but by a Miflake ; for Mr. Whifiim found from repeated 
J rials on large Needles, that after the Touch thev 
weigh'd lefs than before. Oneof4 5 84f Grains loft 2 | 
Grains by the Touch ; and another of 6^16 Grains 
weight, no lefs than 14 Grains. 

IV. 'Tis probable that Iron confifts almoft wholly of 
the Attractive Particles ; and the Loadftone of the At- 
tractive and Directive together ; mix'd probably with other 
heterogeneous Matter ; as having never been purg'd by 
the Fire, which Iron has : And hence may arife the rea- 
fon why Iron, after it has been touch'd, will lift up much, 
greater Weights than the Loadftone that touch'd it. 

V. The Quantity and Direction of Magnetic Powers, 
communicated to Needles, is not properly, after fuch 
Communication, owing to the Magnet which gave the 
Touch ; but to the Goodnefs of the Steel that receives 
it, and to the Strength and Pofition of the Terreftrial 
Loadftone, whofe Influence alone thofe Needles are af- 
terwards fubject to, and directed by : fo that all fuch 
Needles, if good, move with the fame Strength and 
Point to the fame Angle; what Loadftone foever (pro- 
vided it be good) they were excited by. Nor does the 
Touch feem to do much more in Magnetical, than Attri- 
tion in Electrical Cafes ; i. e. it fcrves to rub off fome 
obstructing Particles that adhere to the Surface of the 
Steel, and open the Pores of the Bodies touched and {o 
make way for the Entrance and Exit of fuch Effluvia as 
occasion or afiift the Powers we are fpenkine of. Hence 
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be tafces occafion to obferve, that the directive Power 
of the Loadftone feenis to be mechanical ; and to be 
derived from magnetic Effluvia, circulating continually 
tound it. 

VI. The abfolute attractive Power of different armed 
Loadftones, is, ceteris paribus, according to the Quantity, 
r.ot of their Diameters or Solidities, but of the Surfaces 
of the Loadftones 5 or in a Duplicate Proportion of their 
Diameters. 

VII. The Power of good Magnets unarmed, not fenfi- 
bly different in Strength, fimilar in Figure and Pofition, 
but unequal in Magnitude, is fome times a little greater, 
fome times a little lefs than in the Proportion of their 
fimilar Diameters. 

VIII. The Loadftone attra&s Needles that have been 
touched, and others that have not been touched with 
equal Force, at Diftances unequal, viz. where the Di- 
ftances arc to one another as 5 to 2. 

IX. Both Poles of a Loadftone equally attract Needles, 
till they be, tho' roughly, touched ; then it is, and then 
only, that that one Pole begins to attract one End, and 
repel the other : tho' the repelling Pole will ftill at- 
tract upon Contact, nay at very fmall Diftances notwith- 
itanding. 

X. The attractive Power of Loadftones, in their fi- 
milar Pofition to, but different Diftances from Magnetic 
Needles, is in the Sefquiduplicate Proportion of the Di- 
ftances of their Surfaces from thofe Needles reciprocally 5 
or as the mean Proportionals between the Squares and 
the Cubes of thofe Diftances reciprocally ; or as the Square 
Roots of the fifth Powers of thofe Diftances reciprocally. 
Thus the Magnetic Power of Attraction, at twice the 
Diftance from the Surface of the Loadftone, is between a 
fifth and fixth Part of that Power at the firft Diftance. 
At thrice the Diftance the Power is between the 15th 
and 1 dth Part, at four times the Diftance the Power, is 
32 times as fmall, and at fix times the Diftance 88 times 
as fmall. Where it is to be noted, that the Diftances 
are not taken, as in the Law of Gravity, from the Cen- 
ter 5 but the Surface: all Experience affuring us, that 
the Magnetic Power refides chiefly, if not wholly, in 
the Surfaces of Loadftones and Iron ; without any parti- 
cular Relation to any Center at all. The Proportion 
here laid down was determined by Mr. Whifton, from a 
great Number of Experiments of Mr, Haiiksbee, Dr. Brook, 
Taylor, and himfelf. The Force they meafured by the 
Chords of thofe Arcs, by which the Magnet, at feveral 
Diftances, draws the Needle out of its natural Direction, 
to which Chords (as he has demonft rated) it is ever pro- 
portional. The Numbers in fome of their moft accurate 
Trials he gives us in the following Table, fetting down 
half the Chords, or the Sines of half thofe Arches of 
Declination, as the true Meafures of the Power of Mag- 
netifm. 



Diftance i 
Inches. 



Degrees of 

Inclination. 



Sines oft 
Arcs. 



14 f" 
13 f- 
%z'£r 

10J- 
9 k- 



—175- 
— 349- 
—523- 
-«P 7 - 
-871- 
1045- 
1219- 



Rat. Sefqtti- 
dupi. 



-46S 
-zi<f 

-170 



-105 

-87 
- 70 



XI. An Inclinatory, or Dipping-Needle, of fix Inches 
Radius, and of a Prifmatic or Cylindric Figure, when it 
ofcillates along the Magnetic Meridian, performs, here, 
every mean Vibration in about 6" or ?«o "' ; and every 
fmall Ofcillation in about 5 " i, or 350 '"; and the fame 
]cind of Needle, fout Foot long, makes every mean Of- 
cillation in about 24 ", and every fmall one in about 

iz "■ 

XII. The entire Power of Magnetifm in this Country, 
as it arrefls Needles a Foot long, is to that of Gravity 
nearly as 1 to 300 ; and as it affecf s Needles four Foot 
long, as 1 todoo. 

XIII. The Quantity of Magnetic Power accelerating 
the fame Dipping-Needle, as it ofcillates in different 
vertical Planes, is ever as the Co-fines of the Angles made 
by thofe Planes, and the Magnetic Meridian taken on the 
Horizon. 

Coroll Thus if we would eftimate the Quantity of For- 
ces in the horizontal and vertical Situations of Needles at 
London ; we fliall find that the latter, in Needles a Foot 
long, is, to the entire Force along the Magnetic Meridian, 
as jtf to too ; and in Needles four Foot long, as 9SC7 to 
icooo : whereas in the former, the entire Force in Nee- 
dles a Foot long, is as 18 to 100 ; and in thofe four Foot 



long, as 2560 to 10000. Whence it follows, that the 
Power by which horizontal Needles are governed in thefe 
Parts of the World, is but one quarter of the Power by 
which the Dipping Needle is moved. 

Hence alfo, fince the horizontal Needle is moved on- 
ly by a Part of the Power which moves the Dipping-Nee- 
dle ; and that it only points to a certain Place in the Ho- 
rizon, becaufe that Place is the neareft its original Ten • 
dency, of any, its Situation will allow it to tend to : When 
ever the Dipping-Needle Hands exaaiy perpendicular to 
the Horizon, the horizontal Needle will not refpefl one 
Point of the Compafs more than another, but will wheel 
about every way uncertainly. 

XIV. The Times of Ofcillation and Vibration, both 
in dipping and horizontal Needles equally good, is as 
that of their Lengths directly ; and the actual Velocity of 
their Points along their Arcs always equal. 

Hence Magnetic Needles are, ceteris paribus, flill bet- 
ter the longer they are 5 and that in the fame Proportion 
with their Lengths. See Needle. 

XV. The Earth, on which we live, includes within it 
avail Sphetical Magnet, concentrical thereto, with its own 
Poles, Meridians, Equator, and Parallels ; and all much 
of the fame general Nature with thofe of fmall TerrelU, 
or Spherical Loadftones, in the poffeffion of the Curious 
among us. 

XVI. The Power of a good Terrella, or Spherical Load- 
ftone, as it affects a Needle a Foot long, is equal to the 
Magnetic Power of that internal Loadftone about two and 
an half, or three Diameters off fuch Loadftone. From 
which Confideration the Quantity of Magnetic Attraction, 
at all Diftances from the internal Loadftone, for Needles 
a Foot long, may be determined ; and from the fame 
Confideration it appears, that the Diameter of this inter- 
nal Loadftone is about 11 ;o Miles. To which we may 
add, that, in regard Sir jfaac Newton has demonftrared, 
that the Power of Gravity diminifhes within the Earth, 
and is leffer there than at its Surface nearly, in the pro- 
portion of its greater Nearncfs to the Center ; the Magne- 
tic Power at 2900 Miles diftance from us, and nearly io(?o 
from the Earth's Center, which is || of the Power of 
Gravity here, will be fomewhat greater than the Power 
of Gravity there: Which Limit is worth our Attention, 
Gravity being ftronger than Magnetifm on the one Side' 
of it, and weaker on the other j we mean as it affects 
Needles of one foot Diameter. At that Limit, there- 
fore, at leaft near the Magnetic Poles, Iron, a Foot long, 
will be twice as heavy, and fall twice as faft as any other 
natural Body, viz. by the Union of thofe two equal 
Powers, Gravityand Magnetifm ; and of confequence, a- 
bove that Limit, fuch an Iron will be lefs than twice as 
heavy; below it, more than twice as heavy as any other 
natural Body. 

XVII. The Earth's internal Loadftone is not fixed to 
our upper Parts, but is moveable with refpefl thereto, 
and act ually revolves on the Earth's Axis from Eaji to 
We/? in a certain long Period of Time ; as appears, be- 
yond Contradiction, from the conftant Variation of the 
horizontal Needle Weftward ; as well as the regular In- 
creafe of Inclination of the Dipping-Needle. 

The only way to render this Motion, i. e. the Variation, 
pofflble and intelligible (to ufe Dr. Halley's Words) is 
to fuppofe it to turn about the Center of the Globe, 
having its Center of Gravity fixed and immoveable in 
the fame common Center of the Earth. This moveable 
internal Surface muft likewife be loofe, and detached 
from the external Parts of the Globe ; which may be 
reckoned the Shell, and the other the Nucleus, or inner 
Globe, included within it, with a fluid Medium between. 
Now from the Variations moving Weftwards, 'tis plain, 
that the forefaid Nucleus has not precifely attained the 
fame Degree of Velocity with the exterior Parts in their 
diurnal Revolution ; but fo nearly equals it, that in %Cj 
Revolves the Difference is fcarce fcnfible i and muft 
probably have arifen from hence, that the Impulfe, 
whereby the diurnal Motion was impreffed on the Earth, 
was given to the external Farts, and thence communi- 
cated to the internal. 

XVIII. This internalMa^wef has one central Pole North- 
watds, in the nature of the Poles of our common Load- 
ftones j but its Southern Pole appears not to be central, but 
rather citcular ; and that at a great Diftance from the 
Southern Pole of the Earth. 

XIX. The Northetn Magnetic Pole is now fituate a- 
bout theLatitude of 70T Deg. J, i.e. 13 Deg.4 from the 
North Pole of the Earth, and about 30 Deg." Eaftward 
from the Meridian of London. 

XX. The Southern Magnetic circular Pole has its 
Center, or central Pole, nearly in the Parallel of 60 De- 
grees ; and in a Meridian palling along the Eaft Coaft of 
Burneo, about 1 1 7 Degrees Eaftward of London : its Ra- 
dius 
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dius is alfo an Arc of a great Circle of about 44 Degrees. 

XXI. The refpective Motion of the internal Magnet, 
or the Velocity, v.g. of its North- Pole, appears to be 
27 Deg. o Min. in 144 Degrees, i.e. one Degree in five 
Years ; fo that it makes an entire Revolution in 1920 
Xears. 

Hence as the Number of Degrees in the upper Earth's 
diurnal Revolution, is to the Number of Days in the 
Revolution of the internal Magnet, i, e. as,i is to 700000, 
fo is the refpective Motion of this Magnet from Eaft to 
Weft to the real Motion of the upper^Earth from Weft 
to Eaft; or to fpeakftrictly, fo is the Difference of their 
Motions from Weft to Eaft, to the entire Motion of the 
tipper Earth the fame way. This external fixed Earth 
has therefore communicated almoft all its Motion already 
to the internal Magnet, and can communicate no more 
than this Difference of their Motion, and that only in an 
infinite Term of Years 5 or, in other Words, this real in- 
ternal Motion can never be the 700000th Part fwifter than 
it is at prefent. This internal Motion therefore began 
with the Commencement of the diurnal Motion of the 
upper Earth 5 and has gone on ftill fafter and fafter by 
the Communication of that Motion thro' the intermediate 
Fluid. Since therefore Action and Reaction are equal, 
and tend to contrary Parts, this internal Loadftone, thus 
accelerated by the upper Part, strati have all along re- 
tarded that upper Earth, and made the diurnal Rotation 
ftill flower and flower. This Acceleration on one Side, 
and Retardation on the other, rauft have been very great 
at the firft beginning of the diurnal Motion, when the 
Difference of their Motion was equal to the entire Motion 
Itfelf, and muft have been diminifliing ever fince. To 
which Caufe is probably owing that Acceleration of the 
Moon's Motion with rcfpect to that of the Earth, fince 
the time of the old Aftronoraers, firft taken notice of by 
Dr. Hailey, and embraced by Sir I. 'Newton. And rhe 
fame Consideration feems to fuggeft a Method for deter- 
mining the Age of the World ; for were the Proportions 
of the Quantity of Matter in the upper Earth to the in- 
ternal Magnet, with t 'the Tenacity of the intermediate 
JFluid, fife, known, one might go back from the known 
Difference of their Velocity now, and find thofe Differen- 
ces and Quantities of Motion themfelves, k priori, in all 
pair. Ages ; or were the Velocity of the firft diurnal Ro- 
tation of the upper Earth known, we might geometrically 
determine, a priori, how long ago that Rotation began, 
or how antientour Earth is. 

XXII. The Variation of Magnetic Needles from the 
Azimuth of the Meridians of the internal "Magnet 5 is de- 
rived from the Difference of the Strength of the feveral 
Parts of the internal Magnet's Surface 5 which as it is only 
to be known by Experience, that Variation cannot be de- 
termined beforehand, unlefs where there are good Ac- 
counts how much it had formerly been j it being proba- 
ble that it returns round, and will be the fame in any 
Year of the next Revolution of the internal Magnet, that 
it has been in the like Year of any former Revolution, or 
will itfelf have a Revolution in about 1920 Years. 

XXIII. The two fixed Magnetic Poles, in our upper 
Earth, firft introduced by Dr. Hailey, as neceffary to 
iblve the Irregularity of the Variation of the Horizontal 
Needle from the Meridians of the moveable internal Mag- 
net, feem not to have any juft Foundation in Nature ; 
the like Irregularities being found in the common Terrell* 
or Spherical Loadftones ; and being beft accounted for 
from the Compofition of the Magjiets, which are found to 
have Parts of different Degrees of Purity, Strength, and 
Perfection 5 fo that where the Parts are weaker than or- 
dinary, the ftronger neighbouring Parts prevail, and 
draw the Needle that way : not but Dr. Gilbert's Notion 
of prominent and depreffed Parts on Magnets may have 
fome room, and be allowed to contribute fomewhat to 
fuch Variations. See Needle. 

As to theCaufesof Magnetifm, or the Manner in which 
thefe Phenomena of the Magnet are produced, we have 
yet no Hypothefis that will Satisfactorily account for 
them. Plutarch tells us, the Magnet attracts Iron, by 
emitting fome fpiritual Effluvia, whereby the contiguous 
Air being opened and driven on either Side, does again 
drive that contiguous to it 5 and thus the Action being 
communicated round, the Iron is thereby protruded : but 
this is contradicted by the equally vigorous Action of 
the Loadftone in Vacuo, and in the open Air. Others 
of the Antients afcribe the Action of the Magnet to 
a Soul that animates it ; and others to I know not 
what Sympathy between the Effluvia of the Iron and 
thofe of the: Magnet. The Opinion that principally pre- 
vails among the Moderns is that of Des Cartes, main- 
tained by Malsbranch, Rohault, Regis, &c. and even ad- 
mitted of and confirmed by Mr. Boyle, &c. In this 'tis 
fuppofed there is continually flowing, from the Poles of 



the World, a fubtle, impalpable, and inviflble Mattel's 
channel'd or ftriated j which Matter circulating round 
the Earth, in the Plains of the Meridians, re-enters, at the 
Pole oppofite to that from which it iffued, and paffes a • 
gain thro' the Poles parallel to its Axis : That the Magnet 
has two Poles anfwerableto thofe of the Earth, and that 
out- of thefe there iffues a Matter like that juft men- 
tioned : That this Matter, entering in at one of theTFoles, 
gives the Impulfe whereby Iron tends to the Magnet, and 
produces what we call Attraction. Now befides the Mag- 
netical Matter re-entering the Poles of the Magnet, there 
is always a certain Quantity thereof circulating round the 
Magnet 5 compofing a kind of Vortex about it. The Space 
wherein this Matter moves, is the Sphere of Activity of 
the Magnet; within which its attractive Faculty is con- 
fined. As to its directive Faculty, or the Inclination of a 
Needle touched with it to the Polesof the World, and its 
Dip to a Point beneath the Horizon, it follows from the 
fame Principle j fince were the Magnet or Needle to have 
any other Situation, the Magnetic Matter would ftrikeon 
its Surface in vain ; and not being able to get Admiflion, 
would, by degrees, change its Situation, till fuch time as 
its Pores correfponded to the Courfe of the Magnetical 
Matter 3 which Situation having once acquired, it would 
ceafe to move 5 the Magnetical Matter then ceafing to 
difturb it. The Form of a Magnet therefore is fuppofed 
to confift in its being perforated by an infinite Number of 
parallel Pores ; fome whereof are difpofed to admit the 
ftriated Matter from the North Pole of the World, others 
that of the South 5 hence the North and South Poles of 
the Magnet. 

As to the directive Power of the Magnet, Mr. Whifton t 
from the 1 ft, id, 3d, £f?c. Laws of Magnetifm, inclines to 
think it mechanical 5 and afcribes it to magnetic Effluvia 
circulating continually round the Loadftone j of which 
Circulation, he thinks, there are evident Indications in 
magnetic Experiments 5 as Mr. Boyle thinks there are of 
the Magnetifm or magnetic Effluvia of the Earth ; tho* 
thofe Effluvia were never yet rendered fenfible as Elec- 
tric Effluvia begin to be ', but the attractive Power Mr. 
Whifion thinks entirely 1m mechanical, as the Power of 
Gravity is 5 not being able to deyife any fuch Motion of 
a fubtle Fluid belonging to the Loadftone, as will ac- 
count for the attractive Power in the fefquidu plicate Pro- 
portion of the Diftances reciprocally 5 tho' if he could, 
yet would that be no more than to remove the immediate 
Power of the Supreme Being one Step further ; the laft 
Refort of all mechanical Principles whatever being into 
the immechanical Power and Efficiency of the Deity. 

M. Hartfoeker maintains, that the Magnet is no more 
than a common Stone ; full of an infinite Number of 
hollow Prifms, which, by the diurnal Motion of the 
Earth, are ranged parallel to each other, and nearly pa- 
rallel to the Axis of the Earth. Thefe Prifms have their 
Cavities filled with an extremely fubtle Matter ; which, 
by the diurnal Motion of the Earth, is paffed from 
Prifm to Prifm : thus making a Circulation, and return- 
ing into the Prifms where it firft began : From thefe 
Principles he deduces all the Phenomena of the Magnet 5 
and J/LJudry does the fame, from the Doctrine of Alkali 
and Acid. 

There are Magnets found in moft of the Provinces of 
China, but the principal Ufe the Chinefe make of them is 
in Medicine. .Le CW/j&fe defcribes their manner of cutting 
them by a Machine, which, he fays, is vaftly more expe- 
ditious than any ufed among us. 

The Magnet is alfo called Lapis Heracleus, from Hera* 
clea, a City of Magnefia, a Port of the antient Lydia t 
where it is fuppofed to have been firft found. Others 
derive the word Magnet from a Shepherd of that Name, 
who firft discovered it with the Iron of his Crook on Mount 
Ida. It is alfo called Lapis Naitticus, by reafon of its Ufe 
in Navigation ; and Siderites, from its attracting Iron, 
which the Greeks call «cA;p©-. 

; MAGNETICAL AMPLITUDE, an Arch of the Ho- 
rizon, contained between the Sun, at his Rifing or Set- 
ting, and the Eaft and Weft Point of the Compafs : 
found by obferving the Sun at his Rifing and Setting by 
an Amplitude Compafs. See Amplitude. 

MAGNETICAL AZIMUTH. See Azimuth. 
MAGNETISM, a Term ufed by fome Chymifts, to 
fignify a certain Virtue, whereby one thing becomes af- 
fected at the fame time with another, either in the fame 
or a different manner. This is what they otherwife call 
Sympathy. 

MAGNIFY, a Term chiefly ufed in reference to Mi- 
crofcopes, which are faid to magnify Objects, or to make 
them appear bigger than they really are ; but, in reali- 
ty, Microfcopesdo nor, nor cannot, magnify any Object, 
but only fhew it nearer and more of its Parts than before 
were taken notice of. See Microfcof>e. 
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, MAGNIFYING-GLASS, in Optics, a little Sphere, 
convex Lens, {jfc. which, in tranfmitting the Rays of 
Light, inflefts them fo, as that the parallel ones become 
converging, and thofe which were diverging become pa- 
rallel ? by means whereof, Objects view'd thro 'em ap- 
pear larger than when view'd by the naked Eye. See 
J-ens, Microfcof>e t &<:• 

M AGNITUDE, any thing that hasParts external toParts, 
connected together by Come common Term ; i. e. any 
thing locally extended or continued ; or that has feveral 
Dimensions, The Origin of aWMagnitude is a Point, which 
tho void of Parts itfelf, yet its Flux forms a Line, the 
Flux of that a Surface, and of that a Body. 

M. Freftet gives the Name Literal Magnitude to a Mag- 
ftifwcfe exprefs'd by Letters ; and a. Numerical Magnitude he 
calls fuch a one as is exprefs'd by Numbers ; a Broken 
Magnitude is a Fraction j o.Complex Magnitude is that forra'd 
by Multiplication 5 an Incommenfurable Magnitude is a Mag- 
nitude that has no proportion to Unity. 

Among the Writers of Optics, the Apparent Magnitude 
of a Body is that rneafured by the Optic ov Vifual Angle, 
intercepted between Rays drawn from its Extremes into 
the Centre of the Pupil of each. And 'tis one of their 
fundamental Maxims, whatever things are feen under the 
fame or equal Angles, appear equal, and on the contrary. 
The Apparent Magnitudes of an Object at different Di- 
ftances, are in a Ratio lefs than that of their Diftances 
reciprocally. 

MAGOPHONIA, the Name of a Feaft among the 
antient Perfians. The Magus Smerdis having ufurped the 
Throne of the Perfians upon the death of Cambyjes, 521 
Years before J. C. feven of the principal Lords of the 
Court confpired to drive him out of it. Their Defign was 
executed with good fuccefs 5 Smerdis and his Brother, 
another Magus, call'd Pitiz-ithez, they kill'd. Upon 
which, the People alfo rofe, and put all the Magi to the 
fword ; infomuch that there would not one have efcaped, 
had not the Night come upon 'em. Darius, Son of Hy- 
ftafpes, was then elected King. In memory of this Maf- 
facre of the Magi, a Feaft was inftituted, fays Herodotus, 
call'd Magophoniaj from M*y©-, Magus, and ph@- f Mur- 
ther. 

MAHIM, or Mayhim, in Law, a Corporal Hurt, where- 
by a Man lofeth the Ufe of any Member, that is or may 
be of any defence to him in Battle ; as the Eye, Hand, 
Foot, Scalp of the Head, Fore-tooth, or, as fome fay, 
any Finger or Toe. Glanv. BraB. ££?c. Jf any one ihall of 
Malice -forethought cut out or difable any Limb or Mem- 
ber of any, with Intention in fo doing to maim or disfigure 
him, it is Felony without Benefit of the Clergy ; and 
when the Cafe is difficult to judge, whether it benMahim 
or not, the Judges commonly behold the Party wounded, 
and fome times take the Opinion of Chirurgeons. The 
word comes from the French Mehaigner, to mutilate. The 
Canonifts call it Membri Mutilationem j and all agree, it 
confiftsin the Lofs of a Member, or the Ufe thereof. 

MAHOMETAN ISM, the Syftem of Religion broach'd 
by Mahomet, and {till adhered to by his Followers. Ma- 
hometanifm is embraced by the Turks, Perfians, and fe- 
veral Nations among the Africans, and many among the 
Eafi-lndians. The firft and chief Article of the Mahome- 
tan Creed, is, that there is no other God hut God 5 which they 
have from the Alcoran, where thefe Words are repeated 
inceffantly : There is no other God hut htm. Tour God is the 
only God. I am God, and there is no other God but me. This 
grand Axiom of their Theology feems to have been taken 
from the Jews, who were continually reheariing thofe 
Words of Deuterojzomy, Hear, Ifrael, the Lord our God is One. 
For this reafon, the Mahometans account all fuch as own 
any thing of Number in the Divinity, to be Idolaters : 
And accordingly, one of the firft Leffons they teach their 
Children, is, That God is neither Male nor Female, and 
confequently can have no Children. 

The fecond Fundamental Article of Mahometanifm con- 
fifts in this, That Mahomet was fent from God. By which 
they exclude all other Religions j under pretence that 
their Prophet was the laft and greateft of all the Prophets 
that God would ever fend ; and that as the Jewijh Reli- 
gion ceafed with the Coming of the Mejftah, fo likewife 
the Chriftian Religion was to be abrogated with the 
Coming of Mahomet. Not but that they own Mo/e; and 
$efus Chrift to have been great Prophets j but Mahomet they 
hold to be The Prophet, by way of Excellence ; and the 
Paraclete or Comforter fpoken of in Scripture. 

Thefe are the two Fundamentals of Mahometanifm 5 fo 
that when any is to make profeffion of that Faith, they 
content themfelves with his fpeaking thefe words, There 
is no other God but God, and Mahomet is his Envoy or Pro- 
phet. 

To thefe Articles the Mahometans have added that of 
Bathing or Purification, in imitation of the Jews. And 



fuch an Opinion have they of thefe Purifications, that 'tig 
purely on that account they feem to have retain'd the 
Practice of Circumcifion. For they pretend, with the 
Jews, that if the leaft part of the Body remain unwafh'd, 
the Bathing is of no effect.. Hence they find themfelves 
under a neceffity of being circumcis'd 5 that the Part co- 
ver 'd by the Prepuce may alfo have its fhare of the Lo- 
tion. 

Prayer is alfo one of the Things to which the Maho- 
metans are obliged ; and they perform it five times a day, 
to diftmguifti themfelves from the jews, who only do it 
thrice. Some of their Returns of Prayer they hold to be 
neceffary and of Divine Obligation 5 others they efteern 
convenient and prudential. That at Nine a-clock in the 
Morning they don't eft eem neceffary 5 but thofe at Noon 
and in the Afternoon are held to be Jure Divino. They 
are obliged to obferve an infinity of things to beh«ard : 
If they fpeak or fmile in Praying, their Prayers are vain: 
and 'tis the fame thing if they weep, unlefs it be with 
the Thought of Paradife or Hell. In many of their 
Prayers they ufe Beads. They believe with the Chriftians 
and Jews a. Refurreftion of the Dead. They hold, that 
e'er that time an Anti-Mahomet will come j and that J. C. 
will defcend from Heaven to kill him, and eftablifh Ma- 
hometanifm. To which they add a great many more Chi- 
meras, relating to Gog and Magog j and the Beaft that is to 
come out o£ Mocca. The Mountains are to fly in the Air 
like Birds, and at laft the Heavens will melt and run 
upon the Earth. They add however, that fome time 
after, God will renew and re-eftablifti the Earth 5 that 
then the Dead will be rais'd, §g?e. See Alcoran. 

MAIDEN, an edg'd Initrument ufed in fome Coun- 
tries, particularly in Scotland, for the beheading of Cri- 
minals. The Maiden is a broad Piece of Iron, a foot 
fquare, fliarp on the lower part, and loaded above with 
Lead, fo as fcarce to be lifted. At the time of Execu- ■ 
tion, it is pull'd up to the top of a narrow wooden Frame 
ten foot high, with a Groove on each fide for the Maiden 
to ilide in. The Prifoner's Neck being faften'd to a Bar 
underneath, on a Sign given, the Maiden islet loofe, and. 
the Head in aninftant feparated from the Body. 

MAJESTY, a Title given to Kings, and which fre- 
quently ferves as a Name to diftinguiih them by. The 
Emperor is call'd, His C^efarian or Imperial Majejiy j the 
King of Spain, His Catholic Majefiy 5 the King of Prance, 
His mofi Chriftian Majefiy ; the King of Great Britain, His 
Britannic Majefiy, ckc. Some have alfo extended this Ti- 
tle to the Popes. Pafqmer has obferved, that our Fore- 
fathers ufed this Quality exceeding fparingly 5 and that 
the frequent Ufe of the Word which now obtains, had 
not its beginning before the Reign of their Henry II. He 
inftances feveral Letters of S. Gregory, who writing to 
King Theodebert and Theodoric, only compliments them with 
Excellence. Till the Time of Charles V. the King of Spain 
had no Title but that of Highnefs : And before our King 
Henry VII/. the Kings of England were only addrefs'd un- 
der the Titles of Grace and Highnefs. At the Peace of 
Miwfier, there was a great Conteft between the Minifiers 
of the Emperor and thofe of France: The firft would not 
allow the Title of Serenity to the King of France, and the 
latter would not give that of Majefy to the Emperor. 
At laft 'twas agreed, that whenever the French King 
ftiould write with his own Hand to the Emperor, he 
ihould give him the Title of Imperial Ma jefry j and reci- 
procally when the Emperor /hould write to the King, he 
ihould give him that of Royal Majefiy. 

Under the Roman Republic, the Title of Majejiy be- 
longed to the whole Body of the People and to the Prin- 
cipal Magiftrates 5 fo that to diminifii or wound the Ma- 
jejiy of the Commonwealth, was to be wanting in Refpecl 
to the State, or its Minifters. But the Power paflTmg into 
the hands of a fingle Perfon, the Appellation of Majefiy 
was transfer'd to the Emperor and the Imperial Family. 
Pliny complements Trajan on his being contented with 
the Title of Greatnefs ■■, and fpeaks very invidioufly on thofe 
who affected that of Majejiy. And yet Majefiy feems to 
be the modefteft and juiteft Title that can be attributed 
to Sovereigns, fmce it fignifies no more, at bottom, than 
the Royalty or Sovereign Power. 

The Word feems compofed of the two Latin words, 
Major, greater, and Status, State. 

MAIL, a Coat of Mail, fo call'd from the French Maille, 
a fquare Figure, or the fquare Hole of a Net. Maille 
with a double // fignifies a round Ring of Iran, whence 
the Play of PaU-Mall, from Palla, a Ball, and Maille, the 
round Ring thro which it is to pafs. 

MAILED implies fomething fpeckled, or full of 
Specks •■> as the Feathers of Hawks, Partridges, &c. or 
as the Furs of fome wild Beafts are. 

MAIN MORTE, a Term in fome antient Cuftoms 
ftill holding in Burgundy ^nA other Countries, fignifying a 

Right 
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Right which the Lord has, on the Death of the Chief of 
a Family Mainmortable (i. e. fubjecl to this Right) of ta- 
king the beft Moveable in the Houfe ; or in default of 
that, they offer'd him the Right Hand of the Deceafed, 
in token that he could ferve him no longer. This Right 
was not uniform ; fome People were Main-mortable in all 
their Effects Moveable and Hereditary 5 others in one 
only. 

MAINOUR, Mamxr, or Meinour, in Law, fignifies the 
thing that a Thief takes away or Heals. Thus, to be ta- 
ken with the Manour, is to be taken with the Thing ftolen 
about him. If the Defendant were taken with the Ma- 
nour, and fo carried to Court, in antient Times they 
would arraign him on the Mainour, without any Appeal or 
Indictment. The word comes from the French Maimer or 
Mainover, to hold in the hand. 

MAINPRISE,. in Law, the taking or receiving a Man 
into friendly Cuftody, that otherwife is or might be com- 
mitted to Prifon ; upon Security given for his forth-coming 
at a Day afligncd. They who thus undertake for any, 
are call'd Mainpernors, becaufe they receive him into their 
hands 5 whence alfo comes the word Mainpernable, deno- 
ting the,Perfon who may be thus bailed. See Bail. 

Man-mod makes a great deal of difference between Bail 
and Mainprife : for he that is mainprifed is already faid to 
be at large after the Day he is let to Mainprife till the 
Day of his Appearance ; but 'tis otherwife where a Man 
is let tu Bail to four or two Men, by the Lord Juflice in 
Eyre of the Foreft, or any other Judge, until a certain 
Day ; for there he is always accounted by the Law to be 
in their Ward and Cuftody for the Time ; and they may, 
if they pleafe, keep him in Prifon all that time. S_o that 
he who is fo bail'd, ihall not be faid to be at large, or at 
his own liberty. 

Mainprife is alfo an Undertaking in a Sum certain : Bail 
anfwers the Condemnation in Civil Caufes, and in Crimi- 
nals, Body for Body. 

The Author of the Mirror of Juftice fays, that Pledges 
are thofe which bail or redeem any thing but the Body 
of a Man, and Main-pernors thofe that free the Body : 
Pledges therefore belong properly to real and mix'd. 
Actions, and Mainpernors to perfonal. The word Main- 
frife is compounded of the French Main, Hand, and prim, 
taken. 

MAINTENANCE, inLaw, is the maintaining or up- 
holding a Caufe or Suit between others, either by Word, 
Writing, Countenance or Deed : Metaphorically taken 
from the fuccouring a young Child, that learns to go by 
one's hand ; and ufed in the evil part in fome of our 
Statutes. When a Man's Act in this kind is efleem'd 
Maintenance, and when not, fee Brooks and Kitchin. There 
lies a Writ againft a Maintainer, call'd a Writ of Main- 
tenance. 

MAJOR, in the Art of War, a Name given to fevcral 
Officers of different Qualities and Functions. 

Major- General is he who receives the General's Orders, 
and delivers them out to the Majors of the Brigades, with 
whom he concerts what Troops arc to mount the Guard, 
what to go on Parties, what to form Detachments, or to 
be fent on Convoys, E£c. It is his buiinefs alfo to view 
the Ground to incamp on, and he is next fubordinate to 
the General and Lieutenant-General. See General. 

Major of a Brigade, either of Horfe or Foot, is he who 
receives Orders, and the Word, from the Major-General, 
and gives them to the particular Majors of each Regi- 
ment. See Brigade. 

Major of a Regiment of Horfe, is the firft Captain of the 
Regiment, and commands in the abfence of the Matte 
de Camp. 

Major of a Regiment, is an Officer, whofe buiinefs it is, 
to convey all Orders to the Regiment, to dtaw it up, and 
exercife it ; to fee it march in good Order, to look to its 
Quarters, and to rally it, if it happen to be broke in an 
Engagement, iSc. He is the only Officer of a Regiment 
of Foot, who is allowed to be on horfeback in time of 
Service ; but he tides, that he might fpeedily get from 
place to place, as occafion ferves. See Regiment. 

There is alfo in a Garifon an Officer next to the De- 
puty-Governour, which is call'd the Town-Major : He 
ought to understand Fortification, and hath charge of the 
Guards, Round, Patrols, and Centinels. 

There are alfo Ads-Major, Drums-Major, and other Offi- 
cers 5 fo call'd by reafon of fome Seniority or Preroga- 
tive that they have over the reft. 

MAJOR, in Law, is a Perfon who is of Age to manage 
his own Affairs. By the Civil Law, a Man is not a Ma- 
jor till the Age of 2 5 Yeats ; in England he is Major at ai, 
and in Normandy at 20. 

MAJOR, in Logic, is underftood of the firft Propo- 
rtion of a regularSyllogifm. 'Tis call'd Major, becaufe 
it has a more exteniive Senfe than the Minor Proportion, 
as containing the principal Term. See Sylhgifm. 
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MAJOR and MINOR, in Muiic, are fpOken of the 
Concords which differ from each other by a Semi-tone. 
Thereare Major and Minor Thirds, £i?c. The Major Tone is 
the Difference between the ;th and 4 th, and theylfci.rSemi- 
tone is the Difference between the Major 4th and the 3d; 

»rT#?r? ^fP affes lhe ^»°r by aComma. SeeOW. 

MAJOR-DOMO, an Italian Term, frequently ufed to 
lignify a Steward. ' 

The Title of Major-Domo was formerly given in the 
C ° U "r ™ P ™ ces to , thrc ° different kinds of Officers. 
U*> \° ** P fficcr who took ca re of what related to the 
Prince s I able or Eating, otherwife call'd Eleater Pr*- 
fetlus Menf.c, Architriclinus, Dapifer, and Fnncefs Coquorum. 
idly, Major-Domo was alfo applied to the Steward of the 
Houmold. ^dly, The Title ofMajor-Domo was alfo given 
to the Chief Minifter, to whom the Prince deputed the 
Administration of all his Affairs, foreign and domeftick 
relatmg to War as well as Peace, lnftances of Major- 
Domo's m the two firlt Senfes are frequent, both in the 
Englifi, French, and Norman Affairs. 

MAKE, in Law, fignifies to perform and execute. 
Thus, to make his Law, is to perform that Law to which 
he had formerly bound himfelf; i.e. to clear himfelf of 
an Aflion commene'd againft him, by his own Oath and 
the Oath of his Neighbours. To make Services, or Cujiom, 
is nothing elfe but to perform. 

MALACIA, a Difeafe confifting in a depraved Appe- 
tite, wherein the Patient covets and longs for fome parti- 
cular kind of Food with extraordinary Earneftnefs, and 
eats it to Excefs. As when a Woman with Child is vehe- 
mently defirous of Herrings, or any other ufual Di/h. 
Many Authors confound this Affection with another call'd 
Tica, confifting in a Depravation of Appetite, which leads 
the Patient to covet things unnatural and abfurd as Lime 
Coals, iSc. The Malacia fcems to arife from an ill Dilpo- 
fttion of the Mcnftruum in the Stomach ; or from fome 
Defeft in the Imagination, which determines it to fome 
one thing rather than another. The word feems derived 
irom the Greek ,</«Ws, foft : too lax a Tone of the Sto- 
mach being generally the Occafion of Indigeflion and un- 
ufual Cravings. 

MALANDERS, a Difeafe in Horfes fo called from the 
Italian Malandare, to go ill. It confifts in certain Chops or 
Chinks, appealing on the infide of the Fore-Legs, 'jutt 
againft the bending of the Knee, which void a ied° /harp 
and biting Water. ' 

MALE, the Sex which has the Parts of Generation 
without-wards, and which has ordinarily the Prehemi- 
nence over the other. 

MALEBRANCHISM, the Doflrine or Sentiments of 
Father Maletrtmch, a Prieft of the Oratory of France. Ma- 
lelranchifm is in a great meafure the fame with Cartefianifm. 
It muft beown'd however, that tho F. Malebranch thought 
the fame with Des Cartes, yet he does not feem to have 
follow'd him, but to have met with him. Mahbranchifm 
is contain'd in the Recherche de la rente; and to give a ge- 
neral Notion of it, we need only repeat what M. Fontenelle 
fays of that Work. The Enquiry after Truth, fays he, is 
full of God. God is the only Agent, and that too in 'the 
ftrifteft fenfe. All Power of Acting, all Aflions belong 
immediately to him. Second Caufes are no Caufes. They 
are only Occafions that determine the Action of God ; Oc- 
cafional Caufes. SeeCaufe. F. Malebranch, however, does 
not here lay down his Syffem entire with regard to' Reli- 
gion, or rather the Manner in which he would reconcile 
Religion to his Syttem of Philofophy. That he rcferv'd 
for his Chriftian Comerfations, printed in 1577. where he 
proves the Exiftence of a God, the Corruption of Human 
Nature by Original Sin, the Neceffitv cf a Mediator and 
of Grace. Malebranchijm, notwithstanding, appears to 
many Perfons not only ill grounded, but even dangerous 
and dcftructive to Religion : and has accoidingly been vi- 
goroufly oppofed by many zealous French Authors The 
firft was M. Fouier. After him came M. Arnaud 5 and in 
171 5, (the Year F. Malebranch die*!) F. du Tertre, a Jefuif, 
publtlh'd an ample Confutation (as he imagines) of his 
whole Syftem. That part which relates to our feeing all 
things in God, has been anfwcr'd by Mr. Locke. 

MALEDICTION, in Law,, a Curfe ufually annex'd to 
Donations of Lands, iSc to Churches and Religious Hou- 
fes ; imprecating the mod direful Punifhments to thofe 
who fhould infringe them. 

MALIGNANT, in Medicine, a Difeafe greatly aggra- 
vated : The word is generally applied to iuch Fevers as 
are Epidemical, or Infectious, and are attended with 
Spots and Eruptions of various kinds. See Fever. 

MALLEABLE, fomething hard and duaile, and that 
may be beaten, forg'd and extended under the Hammer 
without breaking. All Metals arc Malleable, excepting 
Quiclfilver ; but Gold in the grcateft degree of all. 
ThcChymifts have long fought the Fixation of Mercury, 
to render it malleable. 'Tis :i popular Error, that ever 
IHiii th« 
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the Art of making Glafs malleable, was known ; its Na- 
ture is incapable of it. For if it were ductile, its Pores 
would not be oppofite to each other, and of confequence 
it would not be tranfparent ; fo that its principal Quality 
would be loft. See Transparency. This Error is founded 
on the Credit of antient HiAorjans. 

MALLEOLUS, a Proccfs in the lower part of the Leg 
juft above the Foot. There is one internal, and another 
external. The internal is an Eminence of the Tibia, the 
external of the Fibula : the two together form the Ancle. 

MALLET, a kind of large Hammer, made of Wood, 
much ufed by Artificers who work with the Chiffel, as 
Sculptors, Mafons and Stone-cutters, whofe Mallet is or- 
dinarily round ; Carpenters, Joiners, &c. who ufe it fquare. 
MALLEUS, in Anatomy, is underftood of one of the 
Bones of the Ear, from itsKefemblance to a Hammer or 
Mallet - y firft difcovered by Jac. Carpenfis. See Ear. 

MALMSEY, or Mahajy, a kind of Wine brought from 
Greece or Candia ; fo cali'd from Malvafia, a City in Telo- 
pojincfus, which is the antient Epidaurus, whence this ce- 
lebrared Liquor was firft brought. That brought from 
Candia is eileem'd the belt. See Wine. 

Malmfey is alfo the Name of a kind of Mufcadine Wine 
brought from Provence. 

MALT, a Preparation of Barley, whofe Ufe is well 
known. The Procefs or Manner of making it, Sir R.Murray 
defcribes as follows. Take good Barley newly threihed, 
&c. put about fix Engllfii Quarters in a Stone Trough full 
of Water, where let it ftcep till the Water be of a bright 
reddi/h colour; which will be in about three days, more 
or lefs, according to the Moirtnefs or Drynefs, Smallnefs 
or Bignefs of the Grain, the Seafon of the "Year, or the 
Temperature of the Weather. In Summer, Malt never 
makes well j in Winter it requires longer fteeping than 
in Spring or Autumn. It may be known when it is fieep'd 
enough, by other Marks befides the Colour of the Water; 
as by the exceflive Swelling of the Grain if it be over- 
sleep 'd, and by too much Softnefs : being, when 'tis in a 
right Temper, like the Barley prepared to make Broth 
of. When it is fufficiently lleep'd, take it out of the 
Trough, and lay it on heap, to let the Water drain 
from it j then after two or three hours turn it over with 
a Scoop, and lay it in a new heap, about 20 or 24 Inches 
deep. 

This Heap is cali'd the Coming Heap, and in the right 
Management of this lies the principal Skill. In this 
Heap it may lie 40 hours, more or lefs, according to the 
foremention'd Qualifies of the Grain, £5?c. before it come 
to the right Temper of Matt j which that it may do 
equally, is mainly defired. While it lies in this Heap, 
it mull be carefully look 'd to, after the firlt. 15 or \6 
Hours ; for about that time the Grain begins to put 
forth the Root: which when they have equally and fully 
done, the Mfi/i muft within an hour after be turn'd over 
with a Scoop ; otherwife the Grains will begin to put 
forth the Blade or Spire alfo, which mutt by all means 
be prevented. If all the Malt don't come equally, but 
that which lies in the middle, being warmed, come the 
fooneft ; turn it, fo as the outmoll may lie inmolt, and 
thus manage it till 'tis all alike. As foon as the Malt is 
fufficiently come, turn it over, and fpread it to a depth 
not exceeding five or fix Inches ; and by that time it is 
all fpread out, begi.i and turn it over and over again 
three or four times. Afterwards turn it over in like man- 
ner once in four ox five hours, making the Heap deeper 
by decrees : and continue fo to do for the fpace of 48 
hours at lea'ft. ThisK"quent turning it over, cools, dries, 
and deadens the Grain, whereby it becomes mellow, 
melts eafily in Brewing, and il^arates entirely from the 
Husk. Then throw up the Malt into a Heap, as high as 
you can j where let it lie till it grew as hot as your Hand 
can endure it, which ufually comes 1^0 pafs in about 50 
hours fpact'- This perfefls the Swectnek 7 and Mellownefs 
of the Malt. After it is fufficiently heated, ^hrow it abroad 
to cool, and tu'tn it oveV again about 6 or ^ hours after, 
and then lay it on the Kiln with Hair-Clo.™ or Wire 
fpread under it ; where after one Fire, which muft laft 
for 24 hours, give it another more flow, and aft, crwa rds, 
if need be, a third -. t^r if the Malt be not thoa 1u ^hly 
dried, it cannot be well ground, neither will it dih r °l v e 
well in the Brewing ; but the Ale it makes will be r.ed, 
bitter, and will not keep. The bell: Fewel is Peat O r , 
Tun ; the next, Charcoal. If there be not enough or 
one kind, burn the beft firft, for that gives the ftrongeft 
Impreffion. Indeed the b^ftand moft natural Method of 
drying it, is In the Sun in the Months of Jpril and May. 
This yields the paleft, the moft wholefomc, and thefineft 
Liquor. However this be, take care the Malt be not 
fmoak'd in the drying. As to the Complexion or Colour 
of Malt, White is account! ;d the bell, becaufe the moil 
natural. 

The Manner of preparin g Liquors, ot Matty fee under 
he word Brezoing. 
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Malt Liquors have different Names, as well as different 
Virtues, Properties and Ufes, both from the different 
Manners of preparing the Malt, (whence they are diitin- 
guifh'd into Pale and Brown ;) and from the different 
Manners of preparing or brewing the Liquors themfelves ; 
whence they are divided into Beer and site, Strom and 
Small, tit-Hi and Old. 

As to the firft Divifion, Malt Ttrinh are either Tale or 
Brawn, as theM.i/r is more or lefs dried on the Kiln ; that 
which is the flendereft dried tinging the Liquor leaf! in 
brewing, and therefore cali'd Pale ; whereas that higher 
dried, and as it were roaflcd, makes it of a higher co- 
lour : a Mixture of both thefe makes an Amber Colour, 
whence feveral of thefe Liquors rake their Name. Now 
'tis certain the Tale Malt has moil of the natural Grain in 
it, and is therefore the moft nourifhing ; but for the fame 
rcafon, requires a flronger Conflitution to digeftit. Thofe 
who drink much of it, are ufually fat and ileek in their 
Bloom ; but are ufually cut off with fudden Fevers ; or 
if they avoid this, fall early into a diflemper'd Old Age. 
The Brown makes a Drink much lefs vifcid, and fitter ro 
pafs the feveral Strainers of the Body ; but if very ftrong, 
may lead on to the fame Inconveniences with the Pale ; 
tho a fingle Debauch wears off much more eafily in the 
Brown. Dr. Quimey obferves, that the befl Pale Liquors 
are thofe brew'd with hard Waters, as thofe of Springs 
and Wells: in regard the Mineral Particles wherewith 
thefe Waters are impregnated, help to prevent the Co- 
heflons of thofe drawn from the Grain, and enable them 
to pafs the proper Secretions the better ; as the vifcid Par- 
ticles of the Grain do likewife defend thefe from doing 
the mifchiefthey might otherwife occafion. ButfofterWa- 
ters, as Rain and River Waters, feem belt fuited-to draw 
out the Subilance of high-dty'd Mi/ft, which retain many 
fiery Particles in their Contexture, and are therefore belt 
loll in a fmooth Vehicle. 

As to the Difference in Preparation, it confifts chiefly 
in the Ufe of Hops, as in Beer; or in their Omiffion, as 
in Ale. Now the Difference made by Hops, is belt dif- 
covered from the Nature and Qualities of the Hops them- 
felves. Thefe are known to be a fubtile grateful Bitter ; 
in their Compofition therefore with this Liquor, they add 
fomewhat of an Alkaline Nature, I. e. Particles that are 
fubtile, active and rigid. By which means the ropy, 
vifcid Parts of the Malt are more divided and fubtiliz'd' 
and are therefore not only render'd more eafy of Digeftion 
and Secretion in the Body ; but alfo, while in the Liquor, 
prevent it from running into fuch Cohefions as would make 
it ropy, vapid and four. Now for want of this, in un- 
hopp'd Drinks, that clammy Sweetnefs which they retain 
after working, foon turns them Acid, and unfit for Ufe ; 
which happens fooner or later, in proportion to the 
Strength they receive from the Malt, and the Comminu- 
tion it has undergone by Fermentation. 'Tis a common 
Opinion, that Ale is more Diuretic than Beer, that is, 
unhopp'd Liquors more than that with Hops in it. Which 
may hold in Tome particular Conftitutions, in regard Ale 
being more fmooth, fofrning, and relaxing, where Urine 
is to be promoted by enlarging the Paffage, as in thin dry 
Conflitutions, this is the moft likely to effect it. But 
where the promoting of Urine is to be done by attenua- 
ting and breaking the Juices, and rendering them more 
fluid, 'tis certainly beft anfwer'd by thofe'Drinks which 
are well hopp'd. As to the Difpute, whether or no Flops 
tend to breed the Stone, 'tis too long to enter upon here. 
Dr.gsmcey is of opinion, there is 'but little reafon for 
the Affirmative fide of the Queflion ; and in the general 
makes no fcruple to fay, that for one Conflitution da- 
maged by Beer, there are Numbers fpoil'd by Ale. For 
this laft manifeftly fouls the Glands, fluffs the Veffels 
with Slime and Vifcidity, makes the Body unwieldy and 
corpulent, and paves the way for Cachexies, Jaundice, 
Atthma's, and at laft incurable Dropfies. The Urinary 
Paffages, alfo, which it is fuppofed to clear, it will in 
time fill with Slough and Matter of as ill confequence as 
Gravel. 

Again, the different Strengths of thefe Liquors makes 
their Effects different. The flronger they are, the more 
vifcid Parts rhey carry into the Blood ; and though the 
Spirituous Parts make thefe imperceptible at firft, yet 
when thefe are evaporated, which will be in a few hours, 
the other will be fenfibly felt by Pains in the Head, Nau- 
feoufnefsat the Stomach, and Laffitude or Liftleffnefs to 
Motion. This, thofe are the moft fenfible of, who have 
experienced the Extremes of drinking thefe Liquors and 
Wu nes ' f° r a Debauch of Wine they find much fooner 
wore off ™d 'hey are much more lively and brisk after- 
wards, than after fuddling Malt Liquors, whofe vifcid Re- 
mains wl'1 De l°ng e'er they are /hook off. Thefe Li- 
quors thetv-fofe are more wholefome for being fmall ; 
i. e. of fuch i 1 Strength as is able to carry a fmall degree 
of Warmth inv'° tue Stomach, but not fo great as to pre- 
vent 
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vent their being "proper Diluters of the neceffary Food. 
Indeed in robuft People, or thofe who labour hard, the 
Vifcidities of the Drink may be broke into convenient 
Nourifhmentj but in Perfons of another Habit and Way 
of Living, they ferve rather to promote Obftruclions and 
ill Humours. 

The Age of thefe Liquors is the laft thing by which 
they are render'd more or lefs wholefume. Age feems to 
do nearly the fame thing as Hops j for thofe Liquors 
which are longeft kept, are certainly leaft vifcid: Age 
breaking the vifcid Parts, and by degrees rendering them 
fmaller and fitter for Secretion. But this is always deter- 
mined according to their Strength 5 in proportion to which 
they will fooner or later come to their full Perfection as 
well as Decay. For when Ale or Beer is kept till its Par- 
ticles are broke and comminuted as far as they are ca- 
pable, then 'tis they are the belt -, and beyond this they 
will be continually on the Decay, till the finer Spirits 
are entirely efcaped, and the Remainder becomes vapid 
and four. 

We /hall only add, that thofe who mix Wine with 
their common Drink, are lefs fubjccl to Coughs, with 
other Diftempers of the Breaft, and to Dropfies ; yet are 
they more affected with Gravel and Pains of the Gout. 
See Wine. 

MALTA, Knights of: An Order of Military Religious, 
who have bore various Names ; as, Hofpitallers of [S. John 
of Jerufalem, Knights of S. John, Knights of Rhodes, 
Order of Malta, Religion of Malta, &c. About the Year 
1048, fome Neapolitan Merchants founded a Church after 
the Latin Kite at jerufalem, giving it the Name of 
£** Maria Mia Latina. They alfo founded a Monaftery 
of Religious after the Order of S.Bennet, for the Recep- 
tion of Pilgrims 5 and afterwards an Hofpital near the 
Monaftery, to take care of the Difeafed, under the di- 
rection of a Mafter or Rector, to be nominated by the 
Abbot of St* Maria delta Latina. Befides which, they alfo 
built a Chappel in honour of S. John Bap>ti8. In 1099, 
Godfrey of Bullen having taken %erufalem t endow'd this 
Hofpital with fomeDemefnes he had in France-, and o- 
thers imitating his Liberality, the Revenues of the Hof- 
pitals became confiderably augmented. Upon this, Ger- 
rardTom their Rector, in concert with the Hofpitallers, 
refolved to feparate from the Abbot and Religious of 
&* Maria, and to form a diftinct Congregation, under the 
Name and Protection of S.John BaptiB : And hence it 
was, that they had the Name of Hofpitallers, or Brothers 
of S. John of Jerufalem. Pope Pafchal II. by a Bull in 
the Year in 3, confirmed the Donations made to this Hof- 
pital, which he fettled under the protection of the Holy 
See ; ordering that the Rectors, after Gerard's death, 
fhould be chofen by the Hofpitallers. Raymond de Ptty, 
Gerard's Succeffor, took the Title of Majier : He gave a 
Rule to the Hofpitallers, which was approved by Calixtus II. 
in 1 1 20. 

Such was the firft Rife of the Order of Malta. Now 
their firft Grand Matter finding the Revenues of the Hof- 
pital vaftly exceeded what was neceffary for the Enter- 
tainment of poor Pilgrims and difeafed Perfons, refolved 
to employ the Surplus againft the Infidels j and with this 
"View offer'd himfelf to the King of jerufalem. He di- 
vided his Hofpitallers into three Claffes. The firft confifted 
of Nobles, whom he deftined to the Profeffion of Arms, 
for the Defenceof the Faith, and the Protection of Pil- 
grims 5 the fecond confiited of Prielfs or Chaplains, who 
were to perform the Office 5 and the third of Servitors, 
who were not Noble, but were alfo appointed for the 
War. He alfo regulated the Manner of admitting Knights 
Brothers 3 and had the whole confirmed by Pope Inno- 
cent\ who gave them for Arms, a White Crofs in a Field 
Argent, which continue ftill the Standard of this Order. 

After theLofs of Jerufalem, they retired firft to Margat, 
then to Acre, which they defended very vigoroufly in 
1290. After the entire Lofs of the Holy Land, they with- 
drew to Cyprus, where K. Henry of Lufignan, whom they 
had follow'd thither, gave 'em the City of Limffon. Here 
they continued iS Years j when taking the Ifland of 
Rhodes from the Sarazens in 1308, they fettled there. 
And now it was that they firft took the Name of Knights, 
viz. Knights of Rhodes. Andronkus, Emperor of Conftan- 
tinople, granted to their Grand Mafter Foulque de Villaret, 
the Inveftiture of this Order; and the Donation was con- 
firin'd by Pope Clement. The Year following, with the 
affiftar.ee of AmadeuslY. Duke of Savoy, they defended 
themfelves and their Ifland againft an Army of Sarazens. 
In 1480, their Grand Mafter d'AuhvJJon made a vigorous 
Defence againft Mahomet II. and preferved the Iiland, in 
fpight of a formidable Army which befieged it for the 
fpace of three Months. But in 1522, it was attack'd by 
Soliman with an Army of three hundred thoufand Men, 
and taken by him, after having been in the poffeffion of 
the Knights 213 Years. After this Lofs, the Grand Mafter 



and Knights retired firft into the Ifle of Camia. Sornt' 
time after Pope Clement VII. gave them Viterho. Laftly,, 
Charles V. in 1530, gave them the Ifland of Malta, which 
they ftill hold ; and hence they come by the Appellation 
of Knights of Malta ; tho' their proper Name is that of 
Knights of the Order of St. John of Jerufalem j and their 
Grand Mafter, among his other Titles, ftill retains that 
of Mafter of the Hofpital of St, John, and Guardian of 
thePoorof our Saviour JefusChrift. 

The Order of Malta have no other Dominions befides 
that of their Ifland, and fome other little Places in the 
Neighbourhood, the chief whereof are Goza and Com'mo* 
The Government is both Monarchical and Ariftocratical; 
the Grand Mafter being the Sovereign, and the Chapter 
the Senate. It is Monarchical with regard to the Inha- 
bitants of Malta, and the ffles adjacent, and even with 
regard to the Knights in every thing relating to the Sta- 
tutes and Rule of their Order j and Ariftocratical, with 
regard to the Decifionof any important Affairs, which are 
not to be difpatched but by the Grand Mafter and the 
Chapter. There are two Councils, the one ordinary, 
compofed of the Grand Mafter, as Chief, and theGrands 
Croix j the other compleat, confifting of the Grand Maf- 
ter, the Grands-Croix, and the two Senior Knights of each 
Language. 

The Languages of Malta are the feveral Nations 
whereof the Order is compofed. Of thefe there are 
eight, viz,. Provence, Auvergne, France, Italy, Arragon, 
Germany, Caftile, and England. The Pillar (as he is called,) 
of the Language of Provence is the Grand Commander, 
he of Auvergne the Grand Marfhal, he of France the 
Grand Jlofpitaller, he of Italy Grand Admiral, he of 
Arragon Grand Conservator, or Draper, as he was antient- 
ly called •-, the Pillar of the Language of Germany is 
Grand Bailiff, and he of Caftile Grand Chancellor ; the 
Language of England, which has been extinct fince the 
Time of the Reformation under King Hen -y VIII. had 
for its Pillar, or Chief, the Turopolicr, or General of 
the Infantry. The Language of Provence is the firit, on ac- 
count of Raimond de Pity, their firft Grand Mafter, who 
was a Provencial. 

In each Language there are feveral Grand Priories and 
capital Bailiages. To each Language belongs a Hall, 
where the Knights eat, and hold their ordinary Affem- 
blies. Each Grand Prior has a Number of Comman- 
dries, The Commandries are either magiftral, by Right a 
or by Favour; the magiftral are thofe annexed to the 
Grand Mafterfhip, whereof there is one in each grand 
Priory. Commandries by Right are thofe which come 
by Right of Seniority ; their Seniority is computed from, 
the Time of their Admiffion, but they mull firft have 
lived five Years at Malta, and have made four Caravannes, 
or cruizing Voyages on the Turks and Corfah-s. Comman- 
dries by Favour, are thofe which the Grand Mafter, or 
the Grand Priors have a Right of conferring h one of thefe 
they confer every five Years on whom theypleafe. 

The Noble Knights are called Knights by Right; ex- 
cepting whom, none can be Bailiffs, Grand Priors, or 
Grand Mailers. The Knights by Favour are thofe who, 
not being noble of themfelves, areraifed, on account of 
fome great Exploit, or notable Service, into the Rank of 
Nobles. TheServitors, or Serving-Brothers, are of two 
kinds 5 (1.) The Servitors of War, whofe Functions are 
the fame with thofe of the Knights. (2.) Servitors of 
Religion, whofe whole Bufinefs is to fing the Praifes of 
God in the Conventual Church, and to officiate each in 
his Turn as Almoners on board the Veffels and Gallies of 
the Order. The Brothers of Obedience are Priefts, who, 
without being obliged to go to Malta, take the Habit of 
the Order, make the Vows, and attach themftilves to the 
Service of fome of the Churches of the Order, under the 
Authority of a Grand Prior, or Commander, to whom 
they pay Obedience. The Knights of Majority are thofe 
who, according to the Statutes, are admitted at fixteen 
Years of Age. The Knights of Minority are thofe who 
are admitted from the Time of their Birth ; which, how- 
ever, can't be done without a Difpenfation from the 
Pope. The Chaplains can only be admitted regularly 
from ten to fifteen Years of Age 5 after fifteen they muft 
have a Brief from the Pope ; till fifteen the Grand Maf- 
ter's Letter is fufficient. Thefe are called Diaco's, and 
muft give Proof of their being born of creditable Fami- 
lies. 

For the Proofs of Nobility to be made, e'er the Ad- 
miffion of Knights, in the Language of Germany, they go 
back fix Generations ; in the reft 'tis fufficient ro go back 
to the Great Grandfather on the Father's or Mother's 
fide. All the Knights, after their Profeffmn, are obliged 
to wear a white Crofs or Star, with eight Points over the 
Cloak or Coat on the left Side, which is the proper Habit 
of the Order, the Golden Crofs being only an Orra- 

ment. _ 
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There are alfo Female Hofpitallers of the Order of 
St. 3oh"n of Jemfaknt, fome times alfo called Chevalier effes, 
or She-Knights, of equal Antiquity with thcKnights them- 
felves 5 whofe Bufinefs was to take care of the Women- 
Pilgrims, in an Hofpital a-part from that of the Men. 

MALTHA, a kind of Cement, formerly in great 
Ufe, compofed of Pitch, Wax, Plaifter, and Greafe. 
Befides this, there was another kind of Maltha wherewith 
the Romans plaiflered and whitened the Tnfides of their 
Aqueducls j this was a very fine Cement, confining of 
Lime flaked in Wine, incorporated with melted Pitch and 
frefh Figs. The natural Maltha is a kind of Bitumen, 
wherewith the Afiatich plaifter their Walls. When this 
Maltha is once fet on fire, Water won't exringuifh it, but 
ferves rather to make it burn more fiercely. The firft: 
Maltha was antiently ufed in the Dedication of Churches. 
MAMMjE. See Breajis. 

MAMMELUKE, the Name of a Dynafty which 
reigned a considerable Time in Egypt. They were ori- 
ginally Turfoft and CircaJJian Slaves, bought of the Tar- 
tars by Melicfaleh, to the Number of a thoufand, whom 
he bred up to Arms, and raifed fome to the principal 
Offices of the Empire. They killed Sultan Moadam in 
125c, being affronted at His concluding a Treaty with his 
Prifoner St. Louis without their Privity. This Moadam was 
the lall Sultan of the Majoubites j to whom fucceeded the 
lAammdukes, the firft of whom was Sultan Azeddin, or 
Jrfouz, Ibecy the Turcoman. 

Others fay, that the Mammelukes were ordinarily cho- 
fen from among the Chriftian Slaves, and that they were 
the fame thing, in great meafure, with the Janizaries a- 
mong the Turks. They never married. The firft are 
faid to have been brought from Circaffa % and fome add, 
that they firft began to be talked of about the Year 859. 

The Word comes from "t^Q, regere, imperare, the^rvr- 
bic Participle Paflive whereof is T^Qp, Mamluc, which 
fignifies SubjeB, or one under the Dominion of another. 
Scaliger holds, that the Word is Arabic, but that it pro- 
perly fignifies fomething bought with Money ; but o- 
thers will have it fignify any thing acquired, either as 
Prize or Purchafe. 

MAMMIFORMIS, in Anatomy, a Name given to 
two Apophyfes of the Bone in the back Part of the Skull, 
fo called from their refembling a Breaft. See Maftoides. 

MAMMILLARI.S, in Anatomy, an Epithet given to 
two little Protuberances, fomewhat refembling the Nip- 
ples of the Breaft, found under the Fore-Ventricles of 
the Brain, and fuppofed to be the Organs of Smelling. 
They are called Apophyfes MammUlares. There is alfo" a 
Mufcle called Mammillaris, or Majioides, ferving to f loop 
the Head. 

MANAGE, or Manege, a Riding Academy, or Place 
for riding the Great Hcrfe, and for breaking Horfes to 
the proper Motions and Actions. In a Manage is a Place 
deftined for vaulting round a Pillar, a Courfe or Carrier 
for running the Ring, and on the Side are Pillars, be- 
tween which are placed the Horfes deftined for high Airs. 
Manage is alfo ufed for the Exercife itfelf, either of the 
Horfe or the Rider. The Word is borrowed from the 
French Menage, and that from the Italian Maneggio, or, as 
fome will have it, a Mann agendo. 

MANCIPLE, a Caterer} there was antiently an Offi- 
cer in the Temple called by this Name, now called the 
Steward; and the Name'and Office is retained ftill in 
our Colleges in both the Univerfities. 

MANDAMUS, a Writ that lieth after the Year and 
Day, whereas, in the mean time, the Writ called Diem 
claujlt extremum hath not been fent out to the Efcheator, 
for the famepurpofe to which it ftiould have been fent. 
M-mdamus is alfo a Charge to the Sheriff, to take into 
the King's hands all the Lands and Tenements of the 
King's Widow, that, againft her Oath formerly given, 
marrieth without the King's Confcnt. 

MANDARIN, a Name given by the Porttigttefe to the 
Nobility of the Eajiern Countries, whom the Chmefe call 
Quoan, or rather Cohen, q. d. to ferve, to be a M'nifier of a 
Tr'mce. There are in China nine Crdersof Mmdar'ms 5 or 
nincDegrccs of Nobility; which have as many different 
Animals for their Cbaraclerifticks. The firft is diftin- 
guifhed by a Crane, thefecond by a Lion, the third by an 
Eagle, the fourth by a Peacock, &c. There are in all 
thirty-two or thirty-three Thoufand Mandarins in China. 
There are Mandarins of Letters, and Mandarins of Arms ; 
both the one and the other of which pafs feveral Exami- 
nations. Since the Time that the Tartars have rendered 
themfelves Matters of China, moft of the Tribunals, or 
Courts of Juftice, Z$c. inftead of one Mandarin for a Pre- 
fident, have two ; the one a Tartar, the other a Chmefe. 
The Mandarinat is not hereditary, nor are any raifed to 
it but Men of Letters. 

Mandarin isalfo the Name which the Chmefe give to the 



learned Language of the Country ; f or befides the pro- 
per and peculiar Language of each Nation and Province, 
they have one common to all the learned Men in the 
Empire 5 and which is that in China which the Latin is in 
Europe. This Language they call the Mandarin, or the 
Language of the Court. Their public Officers, as Nota- 
ries, Lawyers, Judges, and chief Magiftrates, write and 
fpeak the Mandarin. 

MANDATE, in the Canon Law, is ftRefcript or Edift 
of the Pope, by which he commands fome Ordinary, 
Collator, or Prefenter, to put the Perfon there nominated 
in poffeflion of the firft Benefice vacant in his Collation. 
An Apoftolical Mandate for the Provision of Benefices, is 
a monitorial and comminatory Letter from the Pope to a 
Bifhop, by which he is enjoined to provide a Subfiftence 
for thofe who have been ordained by him, or his Prede- 
ceffors, from the Tonfurc to Sacred Orders inclusively 5 
and to allow them this Subfiftence till they be pro- 
vided of a Benefice ; which Practice was occafioned by 
the Bi/hop's laying Hands on great Numbers, and after- 
wards abandoning them toMifery and Want. At firft the 
Popes only gave monitory Mandates, which were no more 
than fimple Prayers and Requefts, that did not bind the 
Ordinary j afterwards they gave preceptory Mandates^ 
which did not annul the Provisions of the Ordinary 5 at 
laft they fet up executory Mandates, by which the Pro- 
visions made by the Ordinary, in prejudice of the Man- 
date, were declared null, and the Executor of the Man* 
date, in default of the Ordinary, conferred the Benefice 
on the Mandatory : but the Pope's Power in iffuing thefe 
Mandates is now very much regulated and reftrained. 

MANDERIL, a kind of wooden Pulley, making a 
Member of the Turner's Leath. Of thefe there are fe- 
veral kinds, as Flat Maiider'tls, which have three or more 
little Pegs or Points near the Verge, and are ufed for 
turning flat Boards on. Tin Mandcrils, which have a long 
wooden Shank to fit into a round Hole made in the Work 
to be turned. Hollow Manderih, which are hollow of 
themfelves, and ufed for turning hollow Work. Screzo- 
Manderils, for turning Screws, t$c. See Turnery. See al- 
fo Leath. 

MANDIBULA, the Jaw. See Maxilla. Hence Matt- 
dibulares Mufcidi, and ManducatoriiMifatli. See Maffeters, 

MAND1L, theName of a Cap or Turban wore by the 
Tcrfians. The Mandilis formed, by firft wrapping round 
the Head a Piece of fine white Linen five or fix Ells long 5 
over this they wrap, in the fame manner, a Piece of Silk 
of the fame Length, and oftentimes of great "Value. To 
make the MttndU genteel, Care muft be taken, that in 
wrapping the Silk, it be fo managed, as that the feveral 
Colours, found in the feveral Folds, make a kind of* 
Waves, fomewhat like what we fee in marbled Paper. 
This Drcfs is extremely majeftic, but at the fame time 
very heavy. Jt ferves either as a Shelter to the Head 
from Cold, or as a Skreen from the exceffive Heat of 
the Sun 5 'tis faid the Cutlafs won't penetrate it. In 
rainy Weather they cover it up with a kind of Cafe or 
Hood, made of red Cloth. The Mode of the MandU has 
been altered of late 5 during the Time of Cba Abbas II. 
it was round at Top : in the time of Cha-Sotiman, they 
brought one Endof the Silk out of the middle of the 
Mandil over the Head 5 and, laftly, in the Reign of Cha- 
Vffein, the endof theSilk, inlieuof its being gathered 
as before, was plaited in manner of a Rofe ; and this 
the Terfians find extremely graceful, and ufe it to this 
day. 

MANDRAGORA, Mandrake, a Medicinal Plant, 
which makes a principal Ingredient in the Unguent, 
called Topideum. There are two kinds of Mandrake, 
Male and Female, each bearing a kind of Apples 5 thofe 
of the Male, as well as the Leaves, Roots, &c. being 
twice as large as thofe of the Female - 7 but the Juice of 
each is a Poifon, equally violent. Naturalifts tell ftrange 
Stories of this Plant, but fetting afide its foporiferous 
Virtue, the modern Botanifts will fcarce warrant any of 
them, not even that human Figure ordinarily afcribed 
to its Roots, efpecially fin ce the Difcovery of the Arti- 
fice of Charletan's in preparing it, to furprize the Creduli- 
ty of the People. Chmefe Mandragora is the Plant Ginfeng, 
which fee. 

MANDUCATION, the Action of chewing, a Term 
feldom ufed but in fpeaking of the Eucharift. The Ca- 
tholics maintain a real Manducation of the Body of Chrift 5 
the Reformed, on the contrary, take this Manducation to 
be only figurative and by Faith. St. Augujiine calls it a 
Spiritual Manducation. 

MANEQUIN, in Painting, is underftood of a little 
Statue, or Model, ordinarily made of Wax, and fome- 
times of Wood 5 the Junctures whereof are fo contrived, 
as that it may be put into any Attitude one pleafes, and 
its Draperies and their Folds be difpofed at Difcretion. 

The 
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The Word Wlantquin is a Diminutive of Man, and proper- 
ly fignifies a little Man. 

MANES; a Poetical Term, fignifying the Shades or 
Souls of the Deceafed. The Heathens ufed a world of 
Ceremonies and Sacrifices to appeafe the Manes of thole 
who died without Burial. 

The Dii Mattes were the Infernal Gods who tormented 
Men ; and to thefe the Heathens offer'd Sacrifices to af- 
fuage their Indignation. The Heathen Theology is a lit- 
obfcure with regard to thefe Gods Manes. Some hold that 
they were the Souls of the Dead, others that they were 
the Genii of Men ; which laft Opinion fuits heft with the 
Etymology of the Word. The Heathens, 'tis pretty evi- 
dent, applied all thefe Ideas to the Manes ; fo that the 
Word fometimes fignified the Ghoils of the Depatted, 
and fometimes the infernal or fubterraneous Deities, and 
in general all Divinities that prefided over Tombs. The 
Invocation of the Manes of the Dead, feems to have been 
a thing very frequent among the Theffalians, but was ex- 
preily prohibited by the Romans. 

MANGANUM, an Engine of War. See Ballifia. 
MANIA, in Medicine, a Difeafe popularly call'd Mad- 
nefs : See Madnefs. The Word is Greek, «*fi«, Fttry, Rage. 
MANICHEES ; a Set of antient Heretics, fo call'd 
from their Author Mattes or Manichees, a Terfian by Na- 
tion. This Herefy had its firft Rife about the Year 277, 
and fpread itfelf principally in Arabia, Egypt, and Africa. 
St. Epiphanius, who treats of it at length, obferves, that 
the true Name of this Herefiarch was Cubrieus ; and that 
he chang'd it for Manes, which in the Terfian or Babylonifi 
Language fignifies Veffel. A rich Widow, whofe Servant 
he had been, dying without Iffue, left him good ftore 
of Wealth; after which, he affumed the Title of Apoiile 
or Envoy of Jefus Chrift. He eftablifh'd two Principles, 
viz. a good one and an evil one. The firft, which he cal- 
led Light, did nothing but good ; and the fecond, which 
he call'd Darknefs, nothing but evil. This Philofophy is 
very antient, and Plutarch treats of it at large in his Ijis and 
Ofiris. Our Souls, according toManes, were made by the 
good Principle, and our Bodies by the evil one ; thofe two 
Principles being co-eternal and independent of each other. 
He borrow'd many things from the antient Gnoflics ; oq 
which account many Authors coniider the Manicheans as 
a Branch of the Gnafiics. In truth, their Doctrine was a 
Syftem of Philofophy, rather than of Religion. They 
made ufe of Amulets, in imitation of the Bafilidians ; and 
are faid to have made profeflion of Aftronomy and Aitro- 
logy. They denied that Jefus Chrift affumed a true hu- 
man Body, and maintain'd it was only imaginary. They 
pretended that the Law of Mofes did not come frbm God, 
or the good Principle, but from the evil one ; and that 
for this reafon it was abrogated. They abttain'd entirely 
from eating the Flefh. of any Animal; following herein 
the Doctrine of the antient Pythagoreans. The reft of 
their Errors may be feen in St. Epiphanius and St. Atiguf- 
tine ; which laft, having been of their Seel, may be pre- 
fumed to have been thoroughly acquainted with them. 

Tho the Manichees profefs'd to receive the Books of 
the New Teftament ; yet, in effect, they only took fo 
much of them as fuited with their Opinions: throwing 
all upon Reafon, and quite fetting afide all Authority. 
They formed to themfelves a certain Idea of Chriftia- 
nifm ; and to this adjufted the Writings of the Apo- 
fltes; pretending that whatever was inconfiftent with this 
Idea, had been foifted into the New Teftament by later 
Writers, who were halfjerar. On the other hand, they 
made Fables and Apochryphal Books pafs for Apoftolical 
Writings ; and even are fufpected to have forged feveral 
others, the better to maintain their Errors. St. Epipha- 
nius gives a Catalogue of feveral publifh'd by Manes, and 
adds Extracts of fome of them. He was not contented 
with the Quality of Apoftle of Jefus Chrift, but alfo af- 
fumed that of the Paraclete, whom he had promifed to 
fend. He left feveral Difciples, and among others, Ad- 
das, Thomas, and Hermeas. Thefe he fent, in his life- 
time, into feveral Provinces to preach his Doclrine. Manes 
having undertaken to cure the King of Perfia's Son, and 
• not fucceeding, was clapt into Prifon upon the young 
Prince's Death ; whence he made his efcape, but was ap- 
prehended foon after, and burnt alive. 

Towards the middle of the twelfth Century, the Seel 
of Manichees took a new face, on occafion of one Conftan- 
tine, an Artninian and Adherer to it ; who took upon him 
to fupprefs the reading of all other Books befides the 
Evangelifts and the Epiftles of St. Paul, which he ex- 
plain'd in fuch manner, a» to make them contain a new 
Syftem of Manichttifm. He entirely difcarded all the 
Writings of his Predeceflbrs, rejected the Chimera's of 
the Valentinians and their thirty Eons ; the Fable of Ma- 
nes, with regard to the Origin of Rain, which he made 
to be the Sweat of a young Man in hot Purfuit after a 
Maid ; and other Dreams, but ftill retain'd the Impurities 



of Bafilides. In this manner he reformed Manichxifm, in- 
fomuch that his Followers made no fcruple of anathema- 
tizing Scythian, Bouddas, and even Manes himfelf ; Cmftan- 
tine being now their great Apoftle. . After he had In- 
duced an infinite number of People, he was at laft Honed 
by order of the Emperor. 

The word Manichee comes from the Latin Manichm, 
which antient Authors maintain to have been formed of 
the two Greek Words, ffct'mt, Manna, and -jfc, Iff read; 
intimating that the Doarine of their Mafter was a kind 
of Manna, which he fpread every where. 

M ANICORDION, a Mufical Inftrument, in form of 
a Spinett : See Spinett. Its Strings are cover'd with pieces 
of Scarlet Cloth, to deaden, as well as foften, the Sound ; 
whence it is alfo call'd the Dumb Spinett, and is much ufed 
in Nunneries for the Religious to learn to play on ; fo as 
not to difturb the Silence of the Dormitory. Scaliger 
makes the Manicord more antient than the Spinett and 
Harpfichord. Da Cange derives the word from Monochord, 
from a fuppofition this Inftrument has but one Cord ; but 
he is miftaken, it has fifty, or more. 

MANIFESTO, an Apology, or public Declaration, 
in Writing, made by a Prince, fliewing his Intentions in 
any •Enterprize, the Motives that induced him to it, ancf 
the Reafons on which his Right and Pretentions are 
founded. 
_ MANILLE, or Menille, in Commerce, one of the prin- 
cipal Commodities carried by the Europeans to the Coafts 
of Africa, to traffic with the Negroes in exchange for Slaves; 
confifting of a large Brafs Ring, in form of a Bracelet, ei- 
ther flat or round, plain or engraven ; which the Natives 
ufe to deck themfelves withal, putting them on the Small 

t. if Le S'- anJ ,he Thick of the Arm above the Elbow. 
The better iort among 'em wear Silver and Gold Manilles 5 
but thefe are of their own manufacture; molt of the Monev 
they receive for their other Merchandizes being melted 
into Manilles. 

MANIPULATION, a Term ufed in the Mines, to fig- 
nify the manner of digging the Silver, gu> out of the 
Earth. See Stiver. 

MAN1PULE, Manipulas, among the Romans, was a little 
Body of Infantry, which, in the Time of Romulus, confut- 
ed of an hundred Men ; and, in the Times of the Confuls 
and firft Cefars, of two hundred. Each Manipuie had two 
Centurions, or Captains, call'd Manipularii, to command it ; 
one whereof was Lieutenant to the other. Each Cohort 
was divided into three Mcmipules, and each Manipuie into 
two Centuries. 

'Tis true, Aulus Gellius quotes an old Author, one Cineciut, 
who lived in the Time of Hannibal, (whofe Prifoner he was) 
and who, writing on the Art of War, obferves, that, then, 
each Legion confided of fixty Centuries, of thirty Mani- 
fules, and of thirty Cohorts. And again, Varro and Vege- 
tius mention it as the leaft Divifion in the Army, only con- 
fiding of the tenth part of a Century ; and Spartian adds, 
that it contain'd no more than ten Men, which iliews that 
the Manipuie was not always the fame thine. 

The Romans call'd this Company by the Name Manipuie, 
or Manipulas, as fignifying the Handful of Hay which they 
bore at the End of a Pole, to diftinguilh diemfelves by, 
e'er the Cuftom was introduced of bearing an Eagle for 
their Enfign; and hence came the Phrafe, an Handful of 
Men. regains, Modejlus, and Varro, give other Etymologies 
of the Word. The laft derives it from Mantis, a little Bo- 
dy of Men following the fame Standard. According to the 
former, they were fo call'd, becaufe they fought hand in 
hand, or all together. Contulernium autem Manipulus inca- 
batur ab eo quod conjunBis Manilas fariter dimicabant, are their 
Words. 

Manipuie is alfo an Ecclcfiaftical Ornament, wore by 
the Priefts, Deacons and Subdeacons in the Romifh Church. 
It confifts of a little Fillet in form of a Stole, three or four 
Inches broad, and made of the fame Stuff with theCha- 
fuble ; fignifying and reprefenting an Handkerchief, which 
the Priefts in the Primitive Church wore on the Arm, to 
wipe off the Tears they were continually Iliedding for' the 
Sins of the People. There ftill remains a Mark of this 
LJfage in a Prayer fpoken by thofe who wear it, Merear, Do- 
mine, portare Manifulum Fletus ££> Doloris. Trie Greeks and 
Marotntes wear two Manipules, one on each Arm 

MANIPULUS, in Phyfic, is ufed for a Meafure of 
Herbs, viz. an Handful ; which is a quantity often ufed in 
Prefcription amongft Fhyficians, and is generally marked 
with M. 

MANNA, in Pharmacy, a medicinal Drug of great ufe 
in the modern Practice. Manna is a white Juice, or Li- 
quor, very fweet, Oozing either of it felf, or by Inciiton, 
from the Branches and Leaves of the Afhe, both wild and 
ordinary, during the Time of the Dog-days. Others will 
have it to be a Honey of the Air ; or a kind of Dew pro- 
ceeding from a Vapour rais'd from the Earth, and prepared 
in the Air, condens'd by the Cold, and gathered in the 
K k k k k k fist 
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tuft Countries, before Sun-rife both on Plants and Trees 
"ndeven on Rocks, and the Earth itfelf. But this mutt 
be a Miflale ; and 'tis much more rational to rank it 
among!, the Number of Gums, which exuding from the 
Juice of the Tree, and mixing with it feme faline particles 
of the Air, ,i« condens'd into thofe Flakes in which we 

The Italians gather three kinds of Mama. The firft 
Manna di Corfo, which oozes fpontaneoufly from the 
Branches of the Tree in the Month of July. The fccond 
Manna Forzata, or Forzatella, which is not gather'd_ till 



of a Principle of Love, Gratitude, and Honour, not to fruit 
Dido ; and having, on the other hand, an cxprcfs Order 
from the Gods to depart for Italy. Now, before it ap- 
pears on which fide he has dctcrmin'd, what he has before 
i'aid ihould /hew his Will and Inclinations, and which 
Party he will take. Now thofe preceding Dilcourfej, 
which difcover his future Refolution, make what we call 
the Poetical Maimers. Thofe make it pad doubt he will 

in effect i 



abandon Dido, to obey the Gods : This he 
the Manners therefore are good, and well conduced. Had 
he difobey'd the Orders of Jupiter, to Iky with Dido, the 
Manners had been ill ; in regard they would have foretold 
l&^JZ^ZMMa^F^^^ I Refofetion contrary to what he w, i really to take But 

c ■ nr ■ v 1 tV 111. „ kinrl nf Sweat from the had there been nothing to make us forefee any Refolution 

„f itfelf, in little Drops, bte » fand ,of Sweat ***** ^ ^ whkh he aauall took mf 

nervous part of •»= Leaves of the £fh a„d gathers ,n o * . ^ ^ ^ 

fed bTth^lal^ & lIvTare frequent- 'Tis the banners, as we have before obferved, which 



ly found fo'loaden with thefc Grains, that they feem co- 
ver'd with Snow. Manna is a gentle and fate 1 urge ; and 
is alfo ufed in Broths. Altomarus, a Phyfician of Naples, 
lias written a Treatife expreily upon it ; and Donzelfos has 
fecondedit. Manna, tho' accounted a kind of Honey, pur- 
ges the Bile 5 whereas common Honey increafes it. For- 
merly the Syrian was in the inoft Repute, but now it 
gives way to the Calahrian. Fuchfws obferves, that the 
Peafants of Mount Zikuua eat Manna ordinarily as others 
do Honey. At Mexico they are faid to have a Manna which, 
they eat as we do Cheefe. < , 

Manna is brought from feveral Countries, and m fever a I 
Forms Thus we have Manna of Calabria, and of Sicily ; 
Manna in Grains, in Tares, &c. The moft efteem'd, is 
that in Tares 5 which many take to be faftitious, and the 
Work of the 3ews of Leghorn, but 'tis certainly natural : 
And what gives it this Figure, is, that they put Straws 
and Slips of Wood in the Incifions , along which the 
Manna gliding, is condenfed as it comes our, and afiumes 
this Form. 

MANNA, a Term in Scripture, fignifying a miraculous 
Icind of Food falling from Heaven, wherewith the If- 
raelites were fupported in their Paffage thro* the Wilder- 
nefs. This Manna was in form of Coriander-Seeds , its Co- 
lour was like that of Bdellium, and its Tafte like Honey. 
They call'd it Manna, either from the Hebrew Word Ma- 
nab, a Gift, to intimate its being a Gift from Heaven 5 or 
from Minnah, which fignifies to prepare, becaufe the 
Manna came to them ready for eating, and needed no Pre- 
paration but gathering ; or from the Egyptian word, Man, 
what is if? This laft Etymology fcems the more probable, 
in regard the Scripture takes notice of the Surprise they 
were under, when they firft faw this new Food defcend. 
Salmafuts, however, does not allow of this Derivation. He 
fays, that the Arabs and Chaldeans ufed the word Man to 
fignify a kind of Dew or Honey that fell on the Trees, and 
was gathered in great abundance on Mount Lihamts. So 
that the Israelites did not ufe the Term Mannah out of 
Surprize, but becaufe they found this Food fall with the 
Dew, in the fame manner as the Honey,, fo well known to 
them under the Name of Man. Salmajlus adds, that the 
Mannaof the Ifraelites was in reality no other than that 
Honey or Dew condens'd , and that the one and the other 
were the fame with the wild Honey wherewith St. fyhn 
was fed in the Wildernefs. So that the Miracle did not 
confift in the Formation of any new Subftance in favour of 
the Ifraelites 5 but in the punctual Manner in which it was 
difpens'd by Providence 5 fo that fo vaft a Multitude 
ihould have wherewithal to fatisfy themfelves. 

MANNER, in Painting, &c. is ufed to exprefs that 
particular Character obfervable in the Works of Painters, 
Poets, and other Men of Art, by which their Pencil, Hand, 
or Style, are diftinguifti'd. Thus the Curious in Paintings 
know the Manners of the Painters ; and diftinguifh readily 
between the Maimers of Rubens, Titian, or Da Vinci 5 be- 
tween the antient and the new Manner of the fame Pain- 
ter 3 the Fkmijh and the Italian Manner. The Manner is 
ufed with refpect both to the Invention, the Defign, and 
the Colouring. The Manner of Michael Angela, or Ra- 
phael, may alfo be known in their Scholars. Thus we 
fay, fuch a Piece is of Raphael's School, i$c. 

MANNERS, in Poetry, a Term particularly ufed in 
Tragedy, Comedy, and the Epopeiaj fignifying the Incli- 
nations, Genius, and Humour, which the Poet gives to his 
Perfons, or that which diftinguifhes his Characters. Ari- 
Jlotte defines the Manners to be that which difcovers the 
Inclination of him who fpeaks, and fhews what he will re- 
folveupon, or what reject, before he has actually deter- 
min'd : Whence he concludes, that Manners are not al- 
ways, and in all kinds of Difcourfes : Non qucelibet Oratio 
eji Morata. One Inftancewill make skis Definition clear. 
In the firft Book of Vitpt, JEneas is reprefented extremely 
pious, and determined to execute the Will of the Gods at 
all adventures. In the fourth Book, he has a difficult 
Choice propofed 5 being engaged, on the one hand, oat 



diftinguifh the Characters : And, unlefs the Manners be 
well cxprefs'd, we fhall never be acquainted with the Per- 
fons at all 5 nor,, confequently, fhall we be either terri- 
fied with forefeeing their Dangers, nor melted into Pity 
b y feeing their Sufferings. See CharaBer^ 

The Manners then ihould have four Qualities; they 
fhould be Good, L<ke, Suitable, and Equal. Good is whera 
they are well mark'd or exprefs'd , that is, when the Dif- 
courfc of the Perfons makes us clearly and dittinctly fee 
their Inclinations, and what good or evil Refolutions they 
will take. Like only relates to known and public Perfons, 
whole Characters are in Hiftory, with which the poetic 
Characters mull agree 5 that is, the Poet mull not give a. 
Perfon any Quality contrary to any of thofe which Hiftory 
has given him. And here it may be obferved, that the evil 
Qualities given to Princes and great Men, ought to be omit- 
ted by the Poets, if they be contrary to the Character of a 
Prince, '&d but the Virtues oppose to thofe known Vice* 
ought not to be impofed, by making him generous and li- 
beral in the Poem, who was avaricious in the Hiftory. 
The Manners muft likewife be Jul table ; that is, they 
muft be agreeable to the Age, Sex, Rank, Climate and 
Condition of the Perfon that has them. Horace obferves, 
Intererit multum Dabttfne loquatt&r an Heros, Again, the Man- 
ners muft be equal, that is, they muft be conftant, or 
conftftent through the whole Character ; or the Variety of 
Inequality of the Manners, as in Nature, fo in the Drama 9 
mult be equal. The Fearful muft never be brave, nor the 
Brave timorous 7 the Avaritious muft never be liberal, nor 
vice verfa. In this part, Shake/pear's Manners are admira- 
ble. Befidesthefe four Qualities above-mentioned, there 
is a fifth e Hernial to their Beauty j which is, that they be 
neceffary 5 that is, that no vicious Quality or Inclination 
be given to any poetic Perfon, unlefs it appear to be ab* 
folutely neceffary, or requifite to the carrying on of the 
Action. 

MANOMETER, or Minofcope, an Inftrument to /hew o. 
meafure the Alterations in the Rarity or Denfity of the 
Air '■} from the Greek {ja.v@~ :i rams, and yt&\{$v , men far a, &c» 
The Manometer differs from the Barometer, in that the former 
only meafures the Weight of the Atmofphere, or of the 
Column of the Air over it ; but the latter the Denfity of 
the Air in which 'tis found: which Denfity depends not 
only on the Weight of the Atmofphere, but on the Action 
of Heat and Cold, £5c. Authors, however, generally 
confound the two together ; and Mr Boyle himfelf gives 
us a very good Manometer of his Contrivance, under the 
Title of a Statical Barometer 5 the Structure whereof fee 
under the Word Barometer. 

MANOR, is derived a manendo ; becaufe the Lord did 
ufually refide there. For its Original : there was anciently 
a certain Compafs of Ground, granted by the King to 
fome Man of Worth, for him and his Heirs to dwell upon* 
and to exercife fome Jurifdiction more or lefs within that 
Circuit,as he thought good to grant 5 but performing, withal, 
fuch Services, and paying fuch yearly Renr, as by this 
Grant was required. Now, the Lord afterwards, parcelling 
the fame to other meaner Men, received Rent and Servi- 
ces from them, and by that means, as he became Te- 
nant to the King, the Inferiors became Tenants to him. In- 
deed the Word is now taken for Jurifdiction, and Royalty 
incorporeal, rather than for the Land and Suit : For a Man 
may have a Manor in Grofs, i. e. the Right and Intereft 
of a Court Baron, with the Perquifites, and another en- 
joy every Foot of Land belonging to it. A Manor may be 
compounded of divers things, as of an Houfe, Arable 
Land, Pafture, Meadow, Wood, Renr, Advowfon, Court- 
Baron, &c. And this ought to be, by long Continuance 
of Time, beyond Man's Memory. 'Tis held by fome, 
that a Manor cannot now be made, fince a Court-Baron 
cannot be made j and without a Court-Baron, and at leaft 
two Suitors, there can be ho Manor. 

MANSE, isaParfonage or Vicaridge-Houfe, for the In- 
cumbent to live in j thiswas originally, and is now, an ef- 
fential Part of the Endowment of a Parifh- Church, toge- 
ther 
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ther with the Glebe and Tythes. It is fometimes Called 
ihe Presbyterium. See Presbytery. 

MANSION, from manendi "a Dwell in g-Houfe, or Coun- 
try Habitation j commonly ufed for the Lord's Chief Dwel- 
ling-Houfe within his Fee, otherwife called the Capital Mef- 
fuage t or chief Manor Place. Maufo, or Man/us, werefome- 
times ufed in the fame Senie with Hide 5 that is, as much 
Land as one Plow could till in a ^ear. 

MAN-SLAUGHTER, Homicide, or the unlawful kil- 
ling a Man, without prepenfcd Malice .- As when two, 
who formerly meant no harm to one another, on fome 
fudden Occaiion falling our, the one kills the other. It 
differs from Murder, as not being done with foregoing 
Malice 5 and from Chance-Medley, becaufe it hath a pre- 
fcnt Intent to kill : It is eiteem'd Felony, but admitted to 
the Benefit of the Clergy, for the firi! time. By a Law of 
King Canutus, if a Man is kill'd openly and premeditated- 
ly, the Murderer mail be committed to the Relations of 
the Deceafed : But if, on his Tryal, the Fact is proved, 
but not wilful, the Bifhop is to judge him. 

MANSORII MUSCULI. Se^Maffeters. 

MANTELETS, in War, are a kind of moveable Pent- 
houfes, or Parapets made of Pieces of Timber, faw'd into 
Planks, about three Inches thick, and nailed one over ano- 
ther to the height of almoit fix Foot. They are generally 
cafed with Tin, and fet upon little Wheels ; fo that in a 
Siege, they may be driven before the Pioneers, and ferve 
as Blinds to flicker them from the Enemies fmall Shot. 
There are alfo other forts of Mantelets, covered on the top, 
whereof the Miners make ufe, to approach the Walls of a 
Town or Cattle. It appears from Vegeaus, that thefe were 
in ufe among the Antients, but they were built {lighter, 
and yet larger than ours, being eight or nine Foot high, as 
many broad, and fixteen long : They were defended by a 
double Covering, the one of Boards, the other of Fag- 
gots, with the Ribs of Oilers, and cafed without with 
Skins (leep'd in Water, to prevent Fire. 

MANTLE, or Mantle-Tree, in Architecture, is the 
lower-part of a Chimney, or that part laid a-crofs the 
Jaumbs, and which fullams the Compartiment of the 
Chimney-piece. See Jaumb. 

MANTLE, in Heraldry, is that Appearance of the 
Folding of Cloth, Flourishing or Drapery, that is in any 
Atchievemenr, drawn about the Coat of Arms : It is fup- 
pofed formerly to have been the Reprefentation of a Man- 
tle of State in Blazon; it is always faid to be doubled, 
that is, lined throughout with one of the Furs, as Ermin, 
Pean, Verry, S^c. See Coat. 

Mantle is likewife a Term ufed in Falconry; as they 
fay, the Hawk mantles, that is, fpreads her Wings after 
her Legs. 

MANUCAPTIO, in Law, a Writ that lies for a Man, 
who, being taken on Sufpicion of Felony, and offering 
fufficienr Bail for his Appearance, is refus'd to be admitted 
thereto by the Sheriff, or other having Power to let to 
Mainprife. 

MANUDUCTOR, a Name given to an antient Officer 
in the Church, who, from the middle of the Choir where 
he was placed, gave the Signal to the Chorifters to iing, 
mark'dthe Meafure, beat Time, and regulated the Mufic. 
The Greeks call'd him Mefacoros, becaufe feated in the 
middle of the Choir. But in the Latin Church, he was 
call'd ManuduBor, from Manas, and dt<co, I lead j becaufe 
he led and guided the Choir by the Motions and Gefture 
of the Hand. 

MANUFACTURE, a Place where fevcral Artifts and 
Workmen are employ'd in the fame kind of Work ; or 
make a Commodity of the fame kind. The Word is alfo 
popularly ufed for the Work itfelf ; and by Extension for 
the like Work, carried on independently in different parts 
of a Country. In this fenfe, we fay the Woollen Manu- 
fafture, Silk ManufaBiire, Velvet ManufaBure, Tapeftry 
ManufaBure, Muilin MxnufaBure, ckc. ManufaBure of Hats, 
Stockings, &c. See Wool, Silk, Velvet, Taptftry, Muflin, ckc. 
The Word comes from the Latin, ManufaBus. 

MANUMISSION, an Aaion by which a Slave is fet 
at liberry. Some Authors define Manumiffion to be an Act 
by which a Lord enfranchifes his Tenants, who till that 
time had been his Vaflals, and in a State of Slavery, in- 
confident with the Holinels of our Faith. 

The Romans had feveral Ceremonies in ufe in the Mann- 
fM jf on of their Slaves. Their Manumiffon was perform'd 
three feveral Ways. Firft, When, with his Mailer's Con- 
feut, a Slave had his Name enter'd in theCenfus, or Pub- 
lic Regiikir of the Citizens. Secondly, When the Slave 
was led before the Prxtor, and that Magiftrate laid his 
Wand on his Head. Thirdly, When the Mailer gave the 
Slave his Freedom by his Teltament. Servius TutUrn is faid 
to have firft fet on foot the firft Manner, and P. Valerius 
Pf.blicola the fecond. A particular Account is given of the 
third in the Institutes of Jttjkiniem, Jt was not necefTary, 
that theiVtffB)- Ihould be on his Tribunal to perform the 



Ceremony of Ma7iumijf n: He did it any where mdifre* 
rently, in his Houfe, in the Street, going to bath, igc. 
He laid the Rod, call'd VindiBa, on the Slave's Head a 
pronouncing thefe Words, Died eitm liberum effe more Qui- 
ritum ; 1 declare him a Freeman after the manner of the Ro- 
mans. This done, he gave the Rod to the Liclor, who 
firuck the Slave with it on the Head, and afterwards with 
his Fift on his Face and Back. And the Notary, or Scribc a 
enter'd the Name of the new-free 'd Man in the Regifler, 
with the Rcafons of his Manumiffon. The Slave had like- 
wife his Head fhaved, and a Cup given him by his Ma- 
tter, as a Token of Freedom. Tertullian adds, that he 
had then a third Name given him. If this were fo, three 
Names were not a Token of Nobility, but of Freedom. 
The Emperor Confiantine order'd the Manumiffom at Rome 
to be perform'd in the Churches. The Word comes from, 
the Latin Manumiffo, quia Servus mittebatur extra Manum t 
feu Patejxatcm Domini fui. 

Of Manumiffon there have been various Forms in F.n?~ 
land. In the time of the Conqueror, Servants were manu- 
mitted, by the Mailer's delivering them by the Right 
Hand to the Vicount in full Court, /hewing them the 
Door, giving them a Launce and a Sword, and proclaiming 
them free. Some were alfo manumitted by Charter. There 
was alfo an implicit Manumiffion 5 as when the Lord made 
an Obligation for Payment of Money to the Bondman at a 
certain Day ; or fued him, where he might enter without 
Suit j and the like. 

MANURING of Ground, confifls in the Application of a 
Matter proper for meliorating the Soil, and rendring it more 
fertile. The Matters ufed for Manure, are various in various 
Countries. The moil ordinary are Lime and Marl, which fee 
under their proper Articles, In fome pnrts of Ireland, they ufe 
Sea-Shells, as thofe of Cockles, Periwinkles, &c. which are 
found to agree very well with boggy, heathy, clayey, wet 
or Miff Land. They feem to giveitakind of Ferment, 
as Barm does to Bread, opening and loofening the Clods, 
and by that means making way for the Roots to pene- 
trate, and the Moifture to enter into the Fibres of the 
Roots : This kind of Manure continues a long time e'er 
its Effects are exhaufled, whereas Lime, %£c. fpend them- 
fclves at once. The Shells being hard, melt away very 
(lowly, fo that the Operation needs not be repeated for zo 
or 50 Years. In the Weft of England, they manure their 
Land with a brackifh Sea-Sand ; which Dr. Bury obfervesj 
quickens Dead- Land : So that what would otherwife be 
the barreneft part of that Country, is now the richeft. The 
Sea-Salt, he obferves, is too lufty and active of itfelf, and 
that it does beft when mingled with Lime. Glauber orders 
the Mixture to be made up and burnt like Bricks, and 
then apply'd. In fome Countries they burn the Surface 
of their heathy Ground, inftead of manuring it 5 which is 
but ill Husbandry, inafmuch as it impoveri/hes it 5 and 
by destroying the Sap of the Earth, and Roots of the 
Grafs, and other Vegetables, it renders it ufelefs for fe- 
veral Years afterthe third, when it is plow'd. Dr. Jackfatt 
obferves, that all the Ground about Nantzoich, where Salt 
or Brine is fpilt, is, when dug up, an excellent Ma- 
nure for grazing Ground j and even Bricks, thoroughly 
tinged with it, diffolve and fertilize the Land very consi- 
derably. Dr. Seal fays, 'tis a common Obfervation of 
Gardeners and skilful Husbandmen, that Froft and Snow 
improve and fertilize the Land both more fpeedily and 
more effectually than the Influence and Warmth of the 
Sun. Dr. Lifer tells us, that in fome parts of* the North- 
Riding of York/hire, the Soil is fandy, and the People ma- 
nure ix. with Clay. The Soil, with any other Manure, bears 
nothing but Rye 5 but with Clay, bears Oats, Barley, &a 
This Clay Manuring, will, by certain Experience, lafr. 
45 Years in the Ground e'er it need be repeated. The 
Bogs in Ireland are bell improv'd by fandy, or other gra- 
velly Manures. 

MANUSCRIPT, a Book, or Paper, written with the 
Hand 5 in oppofition to a printed Book, or Paper. A Ma-* 
nttferift is ufually defign'd by the two Letters MS, and in 
the Plural by MSS, or MMSS. What makes public Li^ 
braries valuable, is the Number of antient MSS repofited 
in them. 

MAN WORTH, in old Law- Books, is the Price or Va- 
lue of a Man's Head: every Man, according to his de- 
gree, being rated at a certain Price ; according to which, 
Satisfaction, in old time, was made to his Lord, if any 
one kill'd him. 

MANZEL. See Caravanferail. 

MAP, a plain Figure, reprefenting the feveral Parts of 
the Surface of the Earth, according to the Laws of Per- 
f petti ve : or a Projeclion of the Surface of the Globe, or ft 
part thereof, /';: piano.. See ProjeBhn. 

Maps are either univerfal, or particular. Vniiierfal Mapt 
are thofe which exhibit the whole Surface of the Earth, 
or the two Hemifpheres. Particular Maps are thofe which 
exhibit fome particular Region, or part thereof. Each 
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lurid are frequently call'd Geographical or Land-Maps, in 
eontra-diftinc'tion to Hydrographical or Sea-Maps, repre- 
fenting only the Seas arid Sea-Coafts, properly call'd Charts. 
See Chart. 

There are three Qualifications required in a Map. Firft, 
That all Places have their juft Situation with regard to 
the chief Circles of the Earth, as the Equator, Parallel) 
Meridians, &c. becaufe on thefe depend many Properties 
of Regions, as well as Celeftial Phenomena. Secondly, 
That the Magnitudes of the feveral Countries have the 
fame Proportion as on the Surface of the Earth. And, 
Thirdly, That the feveral Places have the fame Diftance 
and Situation with regard to each other, as on the Earth 
itfelf. 

For the Foundation oiMaps, and the Laws of FrojeBion, 
fee FerfpeBive and FrojeBion of the Sphere: The Applica- 
tion thereof, in the Conftruclion of Maps, is as follows. 

FrojeBion of a Map, the Eye being plac'd in the Axis. 
Suppofe, v.g. rhe Northern Hemifphere to be reprefented 
with the Eye in a Point of theAxis, v.g. the South-Pole; for 
the Plane, whereon the Reprefentation is to be made, we 
take the Plane of the Equator, and from all the Points of 
the Surface of the Northern Hemifphere, conceive Lines 
palling thto the Plane to the Eye ; which Points connected 
together, conftitute the Map required. Here the Equator 
will be theLimit of the Frojefture ; the Pole, the Centre. 
The Meridians will be Right Lines pafling from the Pole 
to the Equator ; the Parallels of Latitude, &c. Circles 
concentric with the Equator; and all the other Circles,and 
Arches of Circles, as the Horizon, Vertical Circles, £5?c. 
Ecliptic, fi?r. conceived in that Hemifphere, will be Ellip- 
fes, or Arches of Ellipfes. The better to apprehend the 
Projefture of the Circles on the Plane, conceive a radiant 
Cone, whofe Vertex is the Eye, its Bafe the Circle to be 
reprefented, and its Sides the Rays palling between the 
Circle and the Eye. Suppofe this Cone cut by the 
Plane. J Tis obvious, that, according to the various Por- 
tion of the Cone, there will be a different Section, and 
confequently a different Line or Reprefentation. 

For the Application of thisDoclrine in Practice. In a 
Plane, v.g. a Paper, take the middle Point P. (Plate Geo- 
graphy, Fig. 2.) f° r tne Pole, and from this, as a Centre, 
defcribe a Circle, of the intended Bignefs of your Map, 
to reprefent the Equator. Thefe two may be pitch'd on 
atpleafure, and from thefe all the other Points and Circles 
are to be determined. Divide the Equator into 360°, and 
drawing Right Lines from the Centre to the beginning 
of each Degree, thefe will be Meridians; whereof that 
drawn to the beginning of the firft Degree, we fuppofe the 
firft Meridian. 

Now for the Parallels. There are four Quadrants of the 
Equator ; the firft, 0,90 ; the fecond, 90,180 ; the third, 
180,270 ; the fourth, 170,0 ; which, iorthebetter diftinc- 
tion, we will note with the Letters AB, BC, CD, DE. 
Taking one of thefe, v. g. BC, from the feveral Degrees 
thereof, as alfo from 25°, 50', andtftf", 50'. thereof draw 
occult Right Lines to the Point V, marking where thefe 
Lines cut the Semidiameter B?C; and from F, as a 
Centre, defcribe Arches pafling thro' the feveral Points 
in F C. Thefe Arches will be Parallels of Latitude. 
The Parallel at 23 ;o', will be the Tropic of Cancer, 
and that at <S6"° 30', the ArSic Circle. The Meridians 
and Parallels thus defcribed, from a Table of Longi- 
tudes and Latitudes, lay down the Places ; reckoning the 
Longitude of each Place on the Equator, commencing 
at the firft Meridian, and proceeding to the Meridian 
of the Place ; and for the Latitude of the Place, chufing 
a Parallel of the fame Latitude : the Point where this 
Meridian and Parallel interfea, reprefents the Place : And 
in the fame manner all the other Places may be deter- 
mined 'till the Map be compleat. 

For the Ecliptic, half of which comes in this Hemi- 
fphere ; we have obferved, that it makes an Ellipfis ; fo 
that the Points thro' which it paffes are to be found. The 
firft Point, or that wherein the Ecliptic cuts the Equator,is 
the fame with that wherein the firft Meridian cuts the 
Equator, which is therefore diftinguifh'd by the Sign of 
Aries ; the laft Point of this half Ellipfis, or the other In- 
terferon of the Equator and Ecliptic, viz. the End of 
Virgo, will be in the oppofite Point of the Equator, viz. 
at i8o Q . The middle Point of the Ellipfis is that wherein 
the Meridian 90 cuts the Tropic of Cancer. Thus we 
have three Points of the Ecliptic determined ; for the reft, 
viz. for 1 ° , and 1 ; ° of Taunt s, 1 " and 1 5 ° of Gemini, 1 " of 
Leo, t Q of Virgo, the Declinations of thofe Points from 
the Equator muft be taken from a Table, and fet off in 
the Map. See Declination, &c. 

Thus where the Meridian of 1 5 . cuts the Parallel of 
5 fi , that Point will be 15*. of Aries. Where the Meri- 
dian 27 . cuts the Parallel, r 1 \ will be the firft Degree 
of Taurus, and fo of the reft. Thefe Points being all 



join'd by a Curve Line, will be a Portion of an Ellipfis 
reprefenting the Ecliptic. 

Maps of this Projection have the firft Qualification re- 
quired ; but are defective in the fecond : the Surface be- 
ing ftretch'd further, as it approaches nearer the Equator. 
For the third, they are ftill further out. By this Method 
may almoft the whole Earth be reprefented in one Map, 
placing the Eye, v. g. in the Antarctic Pole, and affuming 
for the Plane of Projection that of fome Circle near it, 
v.g. the Antar.flic Circle. Nothing is here required bel 
fides the former Project ion ; but to continue the Meridian 
draw Parallels on the other fide of the Equator, and com' 
pleat the Ecliptick ; but this dillorts too much for 
Praflice. 

This Projection is of all others the eafieft ; but that, 
where the Eye is placed 'in the Plane of the Equator, is 
preferr'd for ufe, 'Tis, in effeft, of the latter kind that 
Maps are ordinarily made. The former are added to 'em, 
in fmall, by way of Supplement to reprefent the inter- 
mediate Spaces left between the two Hemifpheres. Fur- 
ther, as the Situation of the Ecliptic, with regard to the 
Earth, is continually changing, ftridly fpeaking, it has 
no Place in the Earth's Surface, but is ufed to be repre- 
fented according to its Situation fome certain Moment 5 
viz. fo as the beginning of Aries and Libra may be in the 
Interferons of the firft Meridian and Equator. 

The FrojeBion of Maps, with the Eye in the Plane of the 
Equator. This Method of Projection, tho' more difficult, 
is yet much jufter, more natural and commodious, than 
the former. To conceive it, we fuppofe the Surface of 
the Earth cut in two Hemifpheres by the entire Periphery 
of the firft Meridian, each of which Hemifpheres we re- 
prefent in a diftinft Map. The Eye is placed in the Point of 
the Equator 90 diftant from the firft Meridian ; and for 
the tranfparent Plane, wherein the Reprefentation is to' 
be, we take the Plane of the firft Meridian. In this Pro- 
jection, the Equator is a Right Line, and the Meridian 90 
diftant from the firft, is alfo a right Line ; but the other 
Meridians, and all the Parallels of the Equator, are 
Arches of Circles, and the Ecliptic an Ellipfis. 

The Method is thus. From a Point E, as a Centre, (Fig.3.) 
defcribe a Circle according to tho intended Bignefs of 
theMi^. This reprefents the firft Meridian, and its oppo- 
fite,'; for, drawing the Diameter B 33, there arife two Semi- 
circles , the one whereof IS A D is the firft Meridian, the 
other B C D its oppofite, or the Meridian of i8o g . This 
Diameter B D reprefents the Meridian of 90 Degrees, 
whereof the Point B is the Arclic Pole, and the Point D the 
Antarctic. The Diameter A C, perpendic ular to that B D, 
is the Equator. Divide the Quadrants AB, BC,CD, 
D A, each into 90 Degrees ; and to find the Arches of the 
Meridians and Parallels, proceed thus. Divide the Equa- 
tor into its Degrees, viz. 180. (as being indeed only half 
the Equator;) thro' thefe feveral Divifions, and the two 
Poles, defcribe Arches of Circles, reprefenting Meridians, 
as B 1 D, B 2 D, &c. How to find Centres for defcribing 
thofe Arches, fee under the Word Circle. Indeed, the Ope- 
ration will be both more eafy and accurate, if performed 
by a Canon of Tangents. To defcribe the Parallels, the 
Meridian D B muft be in like manner divided into 180 De- 
grees ; then thro' each of thefe Divifions, and the cor- 
refponding Divifions of the Quadrants A B, C B, defcribe 
Arches of Circles. Thus fhall we have Parallels of all 
Degrees, with Tropics, Polars and Meridians. As for the 
Ecliptic, it may be defign'd two ways. For its Situation 
over the Earth may either be fuch, as that its Interferon 
with the Equator may be over the Place A,j in which Cafe, 
the Projection of its Semi-Circles, from the firft Degree of 
Cancer, to the firft of Capricorn, will be a ftraight Line, to 
be determined by numbering 2; 30' from A towards 
B, and from the Extreme of that Numeration, drawing a 
Diameter thro' E ; this Line will be half the Ecliptic in 
this Situation, and may be divided, as before, into Degrees, 
to which the Numbers, Signs, i$c. are to be affix'd. But 
if the Ecliptic be fo placed, as that its Interfeclion with 
the Equator is over the Place A, in the firft Meridian, its 
Projection in that Cafe will be a Segment of an Ellipfis ; 
whereof two of the Points are AC--, a third that wherein 
the Meridian 90 cuts the Tropic of Cancer. The other 
Points muft be determin'd in the manner laid down above, 
viz. by taking the Declinations and right Afcenfions of r 5 
t& Aries, i° of Taurus, 15 of Gemini, &c. For where the 
Parallels, according to their feveral Degrees of Declina- 
tion, cut the Merid ians, taken according to the feveral right 
Afcenfions, thofe Points of Interfecf ion are the Points of 
the 1 5 of 'Aries, Sic. A curve Line therefore being drawn, 
thefe will give the Projection of the Ecliptic. 

Nothing now remains to compleat the Map, but to take 
the Longitudes and Latitudes of Places from a Table ; and 
to fet them off on thcMap, as was directed under the former 
Method. In this Projection the whole Surface of the Earth 
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may be reprefented in one My ; if inftead of the Plane of 
the firft Meridian, fome other Plane parallel to it, but very 
near the Eye, be taken ; for by this means the entire Pa- 
rallels and Meridians will be delcribed. But as this diftorts 
the Face of the Earth too much , it i s feldom ufed ; and we 
rather make the two Hemifpheres in two diltinct Tables. 
One great Advantage in this Projection, is, that it repre- 
fents the Longitudes and Latitudes of Places, their Diftance 
from the Pole and from the Equator, almoft the fame as 
they are on the Earth. Its Inconveniences are, rhat it makes 
the Degrees of the Equatorunequal, being the greater as 
they are nearer the firft Meridian DAB, or its oppofite 
BCD; and for this Reafon equal Tracts of the Earth are 
reprefented unequal ; which Defefl may be infome mea- 
fure remedy'd by removing the Eye far from the Earth. 
Laftly, the Diftances of Places, and Situation with re- 
gard to each other, cannot be well determined mMaps of 
this Projection. 

ProjeBionofMapsonthe Flans cf the Horizon, or wherein 
any given Place /hall be the Centre, or Middle. Suppofe, 
for inflance, 'tis defired to have London the Centre of the 
Map. Its Latitude we'll fuppofe to be 51 . jz Min. The 
Eye is placed in the Nadir. The tranfparent Table is the 
Plane of the Horizon, or fome other Plane, if 'tis de- 
fired to reprefent more than an Hemifphere. Take 
then the Point E (Fig. 4.) for London, and from this, as 
a Centre, defcribe the Circle A BCD to reprefent the 
Horizon, which you are then to divide into four Qua- 
drants, and each of thefe into 90 Degrees. Let the Dia- 
meter B D be the Meridian, B the Northern Quarter, 
D the Southern ; the Line of EquinoSial Eaft and Welt, 
Ihews the firft Vertical, A the Weft, C the Eaft, or a 
Place 90 deg. from the Zenith in the firft Vertical. All 
the Verticals are reprefented by right Lines drawn from 
the Centre E to the feveral Degrees of the Horizon. Di- 
vide BD into 1 80 deg. as in the former Methods; the 
Point in EB reprefenting 51 deg. 32 min. of the Arch 
B C, will be the Projection of the North Pole, which note 
with the Letter P. The Point in E D reprefenting 51 deg. 
30 min. of the Arch DC, (reckoning from C towards D) 
will be the Projection of the Interaction of the Equator 
and Meridian of London, which note with the Letter Q, 
and from this, towards P, write the Numbers of the De- 
grees, 1, a,?,ts?c. As alfo from Qjowards D, and from 
B towards P, viz. 51, 52, 53, i£c. 

Then taking the correfponding Points of equal Degrees, 
•viz. 99 and $y, 88 and SS.gJc. about thofe, as Diameters, 
defcribe Circles, which will reprefent Parallels, or Circles 
of Latitude, with the Equator, Tropics, and Polar Circles. 
For the Meridians, firft defcribe a Circle thro the three 
Points A, P, C. This will reprefent the Meridian 90 deg. 
from London. Let its Centre be M in BD (continued to 
the Point N, which reprefents the South Pole) PN being 
the Diameter, thro M draw a Parallel to A C, viz. F H, 
continued each Way to K and L. Divide the Circle 
PHNF into 3o~odeg. and from the Point P draw right 
Lines to the feveral Degrees, cutting K F H L thro the 
feveral Points of Interferon, and the two Poles P, N, as 
thro, three given Points, defcribe Circles reprefenting all 
the Meridians. The Centres for defcribing the Arches 
will be in the fame K, L, as being the fame, that are 
found by the former Interfection ; but are to be taken 
with this Caution, that for the Meridian next B D N to- 
wards A, the moft remote Centre towards L be taken for 
the 2d, the 2d from this, g£e. The Circles of Longitude 
and Latitude thus drawn, infert the Places from a Table 
as before directed. 

Projection of Maps on the Plane of the Meridian. This 
Projection is taught by Ptolemy, and recommended by 
him as proper for that part of the Earth then known. In 
the Equator and Parallels are Arches of Circles, and in the 
Meridians, Arches of Ellipfes ; the Eye hanging over the 
Plane of that Meridian which paffes over the middle of 
the inhabited World. But in regard the Defcription of 
thefe Ellipfes is fomewhat perplexing, and becaufe this 
Method feems only calculated for a part of the Earth ; 
'tis not now ufed. 

There is a fecond Method fomething a-kin to it, which 
reprefents the Circles of Latitude by right Lines, and the 
Meridians by Arches of Ellipfes; as mail be the Cafe, if 
Lines be conceived to fall from the feveral Points of each 
Hemifphere, perpendicularly on the Plane of the firft 
Meridian, and the Eye be fuppofed at an infinite diftance 
from the Earth ; fo that all the Rays emitted from the 
Places of the Earth to it, may be accounted Parallels as 
well as Perpendiculars to the Plane of the firft Meri- 
dian. 

Rectilinear Maps, thofe wherein both the Meridians and 
Parallels are reprefented by right Lines, which by the 
Laws of Ferfpective is impoffible ; in regard rhere can 
no fuch Pofition be aflign'd the Eye and the Plane, as that 
the Circles both of Longitude and Latitude /hall be right 
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Lines. In the firft Method laid down, the Meridians ate 
right Lines, but the Parallels are Circles. In the fifth the 
Parallels are right Lines, and the Meridians Ellipfes.' In 
all other perfpeftive Methods, both Kinds of Circles are 
Curve ; one Method indeed muft be excepted, wherein 
the Meridians are right Lines, and the Parallels Hyperbo- 
la's } as when the Eye is placed in the Centre of the 
Earth, and the Plane, thro which it is view'd, is parallel 
to the firft Meridian: but this Method is rather pretty 
than ufeful. ReBilinear Map ate chiefly ufed in Naviga 
tion, to facilitate the Lftimation of the Shin's Way. See 
Chart. j ° 

CanjlrttBion of particular or fpecial Maps. 

Particular Maps of large Traits, as Europe, Jfia, Jfrica, 
and America, are projected after the fame Manner as Ge- 
neral ones; only let it be obferved, that for different 
Parts, different Methods be chofen. Africa and America, 
for inftance, in regard the Equator paffes thro them, can- 
not be conveniently projected by the firft Method, but 
much better by the fecond. Europe and sifia are moft 
conveniently reprefented by the third; and the polar 
Parts, or the frigid Zones, by the firft. 

To begin then, draw a right Line on your Plane or Pa- 
per, for the Meridian of the Place over which the Eye is 
conceiv'd to hang, and divide it into Degrees, as before 
which will be Degrees of Latitude. Then' from the Tables 
take the Latitude of the two Parallels, which terminate 
each Extreme. The Degrees of thefe Latitudes are to 
be noted in the Meridian ; and thro them draw Perpen- 
diculars, bounding the Map towards North and South. 
This done, Meridians and Parallels are to be drawn to 
the feveral Degrees, and the Places to be inferted, till the 
Map is complear. 

_ Particular Maps %f left Extent. In Maps of fmaller Por- 
tions of the Earth, the Geographers take another Me- 
thod. Firft, a tranfverfe Line is drawn at the bottom of 
the Plane, to reprefent the Latitude, wherein the Souther- 
moft part of the County to be exhibited, terminates. In 
this Line, fo many equal Parts are taken, as that Country 
is extended in Longitude. On the middle of this fame 
Line erect a Perpendicular, having fo many Parts as there 
are Degrees of Latitude between the Northern and 
Southern Limits of the Country. How big thefe Parts 
are to be, may be determin'd by the Proportion of a De- 
gree of a great Circle to a Degree of the Parallel repre- 
fented by the tranfverfe Line at bottom. See Degree. 
Thro' the other Extreme of this Perpendicular, draw an- 
other Perpendicular, or a Parallel to the Line at bottom, 
in which are to be as many Degrees of Longitude, as in 
the lower Line, and thefe, too, equal to thofe other, un- 
lefs the Latitudes happen to be remote from each other, 
or from the Equator. But if the loweft Parallel be at 
a confiderable diftance from the Equinoctial, or if the 
Latitude of the Northern Limit go much beyond that of 
the Southern ; the Parts or Degrees of the upper Line 
muft not be equal to thofe of the lower, but lefs, according 
to the Proportion which a Degree of the more Northern 
Parallel, has to a Degree of the more Southern : Which 
fee, as before, under the word Degree. 

After Parts have been thus determin'd, both on the 
upper and lower Line, for the Degrees of Longitude ; 
right Lines muft be drawn thro' the beginning and end 
of the fame Number, which Lines reprefent Meridians : 
then, thro the feveral Degrees of the Perpendicular erec- 
ted on the middle of the firft tranfverfe Line, draw Lines 
parallel to that tranfverfe Line. Thefe will reprefent 
Parallels of Latitude. Laftly, at the Points wherein the 
Meridians of Longitude and the Parallels of Latitude con- 
cur, infert the Places from a Table, as before directed. 

For Maps of Provinces, or fmall Trafls, as Parilries, 
Mannors, gfc. we ufe another Method, more fure anri 
accurate than any of the former. In this, the Angles of 
Pofition, or the Bearings of the feveral Places, with re- 
gard to one another, are determin'd by proper Inftru- 
ments, and^ tranferr'd to Paper. This conftitutes an Art 
a-part, call'd Surveying. See Surveying. 

The Ufe of Maps is very obvious from their Conftruclion. 
The Degrees of the Meridians and Parallels /hew the 
Longitudes and Latitudes of Places, and the Scale of 
Miles annex'd, their Diftance; the Situation of Places, 
with regard to each other, as well as to the Cardinal 
Points, appears by Infpection, the top of the Map being 
always the North, the bottom the South, the right-hand 
the Eaft, and the left the Weft ; unlefs the Compafs u- 
fually annex'd, fhew the contrary. See Mercator's 
Chart, where thefe Cafes are exemplify'd. 

MAPPARIUS, an Officer among the Romans, who, in 
the public Games, as thofe of the Circus and the Gla- 
diators, gave the Signal for their beginning, by throwing 
an Handkerchief (Mappa) which he had before received 
from the Emperor, Conful, or other fupreme Officer then 
prefenr. 
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MARASMUS, in Medicine; an extreme Macies or 
Confumption of the whole Body. A Hectic Fever ufual- 
ly produces a Marafmus. The word is Greek, being de- 
rived from theVerb (mi&itttrfo rjafie. See Consump tion. 
MARAVEDISj a little Sfawfh Copper Coin, worth 
fomewhat more than a French Denier. The Spaniards al- 
ways count by Maravedis, both in Commerce, their Fi- 
nances, <££?<:. tho the Coin itfelf has but little Courfe among 
them. 6*t Maravedts are equivalent to a Real of Silver : fo 
that the Piafter, or Piece of Eight Real, contains 504, and 
4PHloles of 4 Pieces of Eight, 2016" Maraz-edis. See Coin 
and Money. This Smallnefs of the Coin produces vaft 
Numbers in the Spanifj Accounts and Calculations j info- 
much that a Stranger or Correfpondent would think himfelf 
indebted feveral Millions for a Commodity, that coils but 
a few Pounds. In the Laws of Spain, we meet with feveral 
Kinds of Maravedis ; Alphonfme Maravedis, White Maravedis, 
Maravedis of Good Money , Maravedis Combrennos, Black Mara- 
vedis, OldMaravediu When we find Maravedis alone, and 
without any Addition, it is to be underftood of thofe men- 
tioned above. The reft were different in Value, Finenefs 
of Metal, Time, &c. "Mariana afferts, that this Coin is 
older than the Moors, that it came from the Goths, and 
was worth ten Denarii in the time of the Romans. 

The Word is Arabic, and took its Rife from the Almo- 
raoides Moors , who paffing out of Africa into Spain, impofed 
their own Name on this Coin, which by Corruption was 
afterwards changed into Maravedis. Mention is made of 
it in the Decretals, as well as other Latin Writers, under 
the Name of Maralntini. 

MARBLE, a Kind of Stone, extremely hard, firm and 
folid, dug out of Pits or Quarries: It takes a beautiful 
Foliih, cuts very hardly, and is much ufed in Ornaments 
of fine Buildings, as Columns, Altars, Statues, ££>c. There 
are an infinite Number of different Kinds of Marble, u- 
fually denominated either from their Colour, their Coun- 
try, or their Defects ; fome are of one fimple Colour, as 
white or blade, others ftreak'd or variegated with Stains, 
Clouds, Waves, Veins, i$c. All Marbles are opake, ex- 
cepting the white, which, when cut into thin Slices, be- 
comes transparent. They are alfo different in Weight 
and Hardneis, and are to be confider'd with regard to 
their Colour, their Country, their Grain, and their De- 
feels. 

Under the Genus of "Marble are comprehended Porphyry, 
which is the hardeft, and which was antiently brought 
from Numidia in Africa 5 the moft beautiful is that, whofe 
Red is the molt vivid, and the Stains the whiter! and the 
fmalleft. See Porphyry. The Serpentme,-which is agreen- 
i/h brown, fo call'd, becaufe figur'dwith little Stains. It is 
form'd of a great Number of Grains of Sand condens'd 5 it 
is of various Kinds, viz. Egyptian, Italian, Violet, and Green. 
See Gran ate and Serpentine, gaffer, of which there 
are various Kinds, the Antient,the Florid, the Black, White, 
£<?c. See Jasper. Alabafter, of which there are various 
Kinds, both White and Variegated. They are all foft 
when taken out of the Quarry, but harden in the Air. 
Marbles again may be confider'd either as Antient or Mo- 
dern. By Antient we mean thofe, whofe Quarries are loft 
or inacceffibleto us, and whereof we have only fome Pieces 
remaining. The Modern are thofe, whofe Quarries are 
ilill open, and out of which Blocks continue to be dug. 
Marbles denominated from their Countries. 
African Marble is either of a reddiJli Brown, ftreaje'd 
with Veins of White, or of a Carnation, with Veins of 
Green. Bngiijh White Marble is vein'd with Red. Marble 
»f Auvergne in F ranee, is of a pale Red, mingled with Vio- 
let, Green, and Yellow. Marble of Brabancon in Hainault, 
is Black, vein'd with White. Marble of Brcffe in Jfa/y, is 
Yellow with Spots of White. Marble Brocatelle, is min- 
gled with little Shades of IfabeUa, Yellow, Pale and Gray. 
It comes from Tortofa in Spain, where it is dug out of an 
antient Quarry: There is alfo anotherKind of antient 
lirocatelle dug near Adrianofle. Marble of Carrara, on the 
Courts of Genoa, is very white, and the fitteft of all others 
for Works of Sculpture. Marble of Champagne, refembles 
the Brocatelle, being mix'd with blue in round Stains like 
Partridges Eyes. CipoUino, or CipoUin Marble, is of a Sea- 
green Colour, mix'd with large Waves or Clouds of white 
or pale green. Scamozzi takes this to be the fame with 
that which the Antients call'd Angnjfum ££? Tberium Mar- 
mor 3 becaufe difcover'd in Egypt in the Times of the 
Emperors Augufius and "Tiberius. Marble of Dhian, near 
Liege, is of a" pure black, very beautiful, and very com- 
- mon. Marble of Gmchenet, near Dinan, is of a reddi/h, 
Brcwn, with white Spots and Veins. Marble of Languedoc, 
is of a vivid red, with large white Veins or Stains, 'and is 
very comnlon 5 there is fome, whofe White borders 
pretty much on the Blue, but 'this is of lefs Value. Lti- 
wabbdb Marble, Marble fo call'd, becaufe mingled with 
Spots, gray, black, and white, wreath'd fomewhat like 
Periwinkle-Shells, This is antient, and its Quarry is loft. 



Marble of Margoffe, m the Milaneze^ has a white Ground 
with brownifh Veins, refembling the Colour of Iron-Ruft. 
This is very common, and extremely hard. Marble of 
Lavee. t in Maine t has a black Ground, with little narrow 
Veins of white ; there is another Kind -of it red, with 
Veins of a dirty white. Marble of Namur is black, like 
that of Dinan, but lefs beautiful, as inclining a little to 
the blue, and travers'd with little Streaks of grey. This 
is very common, and is frequently ufed in Paving. Parian 
Marble is Antique, and much celebrated in Authors ; it is 
of a beautiful White : The grcateft part of the Grecian 
Statues were made of.it. Varro calls it Lychnites, becaufe 
the Workmen dug it out of the Quarry by Lamp-Light* 
Marble of Porta Santa, at Rome call'd Sema, is mingled 
with large Clouds and Veins of red, yellow, and grey. 
Marble Portor has a black Ground* with Clouds and Veins 
of yellow. It is dug out of the foot of the Alps towards 
Carrara. Marble of Ratrice, in Flainault, is of a dirty red, 
mix'd with blue and white Clouds and Veins : this is 
pretty common, but is different in Beauty. Marble of Sa- 
voy, is a deep red mix'd with other Colours; each Piece 
whereof feems cemented onto the reft. Marble of Sicily 
is a browni/h red, flain'd with oblong Squares of White 
and IfabeUa, like ftriped Taffeta's. The Antient has very 
vivid Colours, and the Modern comes pretty near it. Mar- 
hie of Sign an, in the Pyreneans, is ordinarily of a greeni/h. 
brown, with red Stains ; tho this is fomewhat various in 
its Colours. Marble of Then, near Namur in Liege, is a pure 
black, foft and cufy to work, and receives a more beau- 
tiful Polifli than thofe of Namur and Dinan. 

Marble Bigio Nero t or black-grey, is antique. White- 
vein'd Marble has large Veins, with grey and blue Stains 
on a white Ground. It comes from Carrara. White Mar- 
ble j that dug out of the Pyrcneaiis on the fide of Bayonne, 
is inferior to that of Carrara, its Grains being larger, and 
ihining, like a kind of Salr. It is fomething like the an- 
tient white Greek Marble, whereof their Statues were 
made, but is not fo hard or beautiful. Antient black and 
white Marble is now very rare, its Quarries being entirely 
loft 5 it is divided between a pure white and a bright 
black in Plates. Blue Turquin Marble, is mix'd with a 
dirty kind of white, and comes from the Coaft of Genoa. 
Marble Fior di Fe>jica, comes from Italy, confifts of red and 
white Stains, fomewhat yellowi/h. Tellow Marble, is a kind 
of yellow IfabeUa without Veins ; it is anticjue, and now 
very rare. Black Attic Marble, is of a pure black, without 
Stains, and fofter than the modern black. There was 
fome ot it brought from Greece, call'd Mannor Lucttikum$ 
but this was not fo much prized as that which the E^yp- 
tians brought from JEihiopia, approaching to an Iron Co- 
lour, and call'd Bafaltes, or Touch-ftone, becaufe it ferved 
them for the Tryal of Metals. White and black Marble 
has a pure black Ground, with fome very white Veins. 
Marble Occhio di Pa-vone, or Peacocks Eye, is mingled with 
red, white and blueilh Clouds, fomewhat refembling the 
Eyes at the end of a Peacock's Tail. Green Marble an- 
tique, is a Mixture of Grafs-green and Black, in Clouds 
ot unequal Forms and Bigneffcs, and is very rare, the 
Quarries being loit. The modern Green, improperly cal- 
led Egyptian, is brought from Carrara, on the Coaft; of 
Genoa 5 it is a deep Green fpotted with Grey. 
Marble denominated from its Defers, 
^ Rigid Marble, that which, being tco hard, works with, 
difficulty, and is liable to fptinter, as the Black of Namur. 
Thready Marble, is that full of Threads or Filaments. 
Brittle Marble, is that which crumbles under the Inftm- 
ment, as the white Greek Marble, that of the Pyreneans, 
&c. Terras Marble, that with foft Places in it, which mult 
be filled up with Cement, as that of Languedoc. 

There are two Defects frequent in Marbles, which aug- 
ment the Difficulty of cutting and polifliing them. Tne 
one, what they fometimes call Nails, anfwering to the 
Knots in Wood 5 the other, call'd Emeril, is a Mixture of 
Copper or other Metals, making black Stains in the 
Marble. The Knots are common to all Marbles, the Eme- 
ril only in the white. 

The Stuck whereof they make Statues, Buds, Baffo-Re- 
lievos, and other Ornaments of Architecture, is only Marble 
pulveriz'd, mix'd in a certain Proportion withPlaifter ; the 
whole well fitted, work'd up with Water, and ufed like 
common Plaiftcr. There is alfo a kind of artificial Mar- 
ble, made of Gyffum, or a tranfparent Stone, refembling 
Marlei which becomes very hard, receives a tolerable 
Poli/b, and may deceive the Eye. There is alfo a kind 
of artificial Marble form'd by corrofive Tinctures, which 
penetrating into white Marble, to the depth of a Line, imi- 
tates the various Colours of other Marbles. Polifh'd Mar- 
ble is that which, being well rubb'd with Free ftone, and 
afterwards with Pumice-ftone, is at laft polifh'd with 
Emery, if the Marble be of feveral Colours, and with Tin, 
if it be white. In, Italy they polifh with a Piece of Lead 
and Emery. 

There 
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There are various Ways of polifhing Marble. Some lay 
three or four Blocks in a Row, and with another, fix'd to 
a broad Beetle, and a Handle fix'd at oblique Angles, 
with Sand and Water between, work the upper Stone 
backwards and forwards on the lower ones, till the Strokes 
of the Ax are wore off; after which, they polifli them 
with Emery and Putty. Father Kvcher fhews the Man- 
ner of applying Colours on Ma-,ble, fo as to make them 
penetrate its whole Subttance ; infumuch that if the Mar- 
ble be flit into feveral parallel Tabks or Planks, the fame 
Image will be found on each, thar was painted on thefiril. 
Spots of Oil penetrate white Marble, fo as they cannot be 
taken out. The word Marble comes from the Lathi Mar- 
mor, and that from the Greek (tapudip&y, tojhine. 

To marble, is to paint, or difpofe Colours in fuch a 
manner, as that they may reprefent Marble. Thus we mar- 
ble Paper, W ood, i£c. 

MARBLED, fomething refembling Marble: Thus 
marbled Paper, v.g. is a Paper itain'd with various Clouds 
and Shades, refembling, in fume meafure, the various 
Veins of Marble ; the Method whereof, fee under Pa- 

tER. 

MARBLING OF BOOKS, among Binders, the fprink- 
li'ng over the Cover of a Book with Black, by means of a 
black Pencil ilruck gently againft the Finger, or on a 
Stick held for the purpofe. Marbl'mg is not ufed, except 
for Books bound in Calf; after it is finifli'd, the Cover is 
glazed over with beaten Whites of Eggs, then fmooth'd 
with a polifhing Iron. They alfo marble Books on the 
Edges, but in this Marbling there is.no Black ufed; in 
lieu thereof, red, blue, &c. See Book-Binding. 

MARC, or MARK; a Weight ufed in feveral States of 
Europe, and for feveral Commodities, efpecially Gold and 
Silver in France. The Marc is divided into 8 Ounces, or 64 
Drachms, or 1512 Deniers or Penny-weights,or 160 Efterlins, 
or 300 Mailles, or 640 Felins, or46oS Grains, InHolland, the 
lAarc Weight is alfo call'd Troy- Weight, and is equal to 
that of France. When Gold and Silver are fold by the 
Marc, it is divided into 24 Caracas, the Caract into 8 Penny- 
weights, the Penny-weight into 24 Grains, and the Grain 
into 24 Primes. See Cjbact. 

MARK is alfo ufed among us for a Money of Account ; 
.and in feme other Countries for a Coin : The English Mark 
is two Thirds of a Pound Sterling, or 1 3 s. 4 d, and Mat- 
thew Pans obferves, it was of the fame Value in 1194. 
The antient Saxons call'd the Mark, Mancos, Mancufe, and 
Mearc ; among them it was equivalent to thirty Pence, 1. e- 
to fix Shillings, The Mark-Lubs, ufed at Ham hour j, is alfo 
a Money of Account, equal to one Third of the Rixdollar, 
or to the French LivreToumois. Each Mark is divided into 
lixteen Sols-Lubs. Mark Lubs, or Danfch, is alfo a Danijh 
Coin, equal to fixteen Sols Lubs, or twenty French Sols. 
See Sol. Laltly, Mark is a Copper Coin :n Sweden, equal 
to two Pence Fanning Sterling; it is divided into eight 
Roujliqs, and each Roujiiq into two Allevenres. The Swedifh 
Silver Mark is a Money of Account, equal to three Cot/per 
Marks, tho fome make it a real Coin. 

MARCASSITE; a Metallic Mineral, making, as it 
were, the Seed or firft Matter of Metals. On this Prin- 
ciple, there Should be as many different MarciJJites as Me- 
tals, which is true in effect ; the Name being apply'd to 
every Mineral Body that has Metallic Particles in its Com- 
petition. There are only three Kinds in; the Shops, viz. 
Marcaffne of Gold, of Silver, and of Copper ; tho fome 
make the Loadftone Marcafjlte of Iron, Tin of Glafs, Mar- 
caffite of Tin, and Zink or Spelter, that of Lead : but 
this we leave to the Chymirrs. Marcajjite of Gold is in 
little Balls about the bignefs of Nuts, nearly round, hea- 
vy, of a brown Colour without. Marcaff.te of Silver is 
like that of Gold, only lefs coiour'd : within, the Colour 
differs much, the one having a Gold Colour, and the o- 
ther a Colour of Silver, both fhining and brlllant. The 
Marcaffite of Copper is about the bignefs of a fmall Apple, 
round or oblong, brown without, yellow and cryflalline 
within, brillant and fhining. MarcaJJJtes are found in Mines 
of Metal ; they contain a great deal of Vitriolic Salt, 
efpecially that of Copper. Some only ufe the word Mar- 
caffite for Bifmuth. The Word is originally Arabic. 

MARCELLIANISM, the Doctrine and Opinions of the 
Marceltians, a Seel of antient Heretics 5 fo calrd from Mar- 
cellus of Ancyra, their Leader, who was accufed of reviving 
the Errors oi~Sahelhus. Some, however, are of opinion, he 
was Orthodox, and that it was his Enemies the Ariarts, 
who father'd their Errors upon him. St. Epipharims ob- 
ferves, that there was a great deal of Difpute with regard 
to the real Tenets of Marceltus ; but that as to his Fol- 
lowers, 'tis evident they did not own the three Hypoftafes; 
fo that Marcclhanifm is no imaginary Herefy. 

MARCGRAVE, a kind of Dignity in Germany, an- 
fwering to our Marquifs. The Word is derived from the 
German Marchs or Mark, which fignifies a Frontier 5 the 



Marcgra-ves being originally Governors of Cities lying oil 
the Fromkrs of any State. 

MARCH, the third Month of the Year, according to 
the common way of computing. Among the Romans it was 
the fir It, and in fome Ecclefiaftical Computations, that 
Order is fall preferved ; as particularly in reckoning the 
Number of lears from the Incarnation of our Saviour, 
that is, from the 25th of March. In England however, 
properly fpeaking, March is the firlt Month°in Order ; the 
new Year commencing from the 25th, tho, in corhplai- 
fance to the Cufloms of our Neighbours, we ul'uail) rank 
it as the third: but in this refpect, we fpeak one way> 
and write another. Till the Year 1564, the French rec- 
kon 'd the beginning of their Year from Eaper ; fo that 
there were two Months of March in one Year, one of which 
they call'd March before Eajler, and the 0[h:r March after 
Eajier. When Eafter fell within the Month of March, the 
beginning of the Month was in one Year, and the end in 
another. 

It was Romulus who divided the Year into twelve 
Months; to the firlt of which he gave the Name of his 
fuppofed Father Mars. Ovid, however, obferves, that the 
People of Italy had the Month of March before Romulus's 
Time 5 but that they placed it very differently, fome 
making it the 3d, iome the 4th, fome the 5th, and others 
the iotfa Month in the Year. In this Month it was that 
the Romans facrificed to Anna Teremia, that they begun 
their Comitia, that they adjudg'd their public Farms and 
Leafcs ; that the Women ferved the Slaves and Servants 
at Table, as the Men did in the Saturnalia ; and that the 
Vcltals renewed the Sacred Fire. The Month of March 
was under the Protection of Minerva, and always confined 
of 31 Days. The Antients held it an unhappy Month for 
Marriage, as well as the Month of May. 

MARCHET; a pecuniary Fine amicntly paid bv the 
Tenant to his Lord, for the Marriage of one of the Tenant's 
Daughters. This Cuftom obtain'd, with fome d : £fcrcnce, 
throughout all England aiid Wales, as alfo in Scotland, and 
ftill continues to obtain in fome places. According to the 
Cuftom of the Mannor of Dinover in CarmarthenJIArt, every 
Tenant, at the Marriage of his Daughter, pays ten Shil- 
lings to the Lord ; which, in the Britijlj Language, is call'd 
Gwabr-Merched, i.e. Maid's-Fee. 

In Scotland, and the North Parts of England, the com- 
mon Cuftom was, for the Lord to lie the firlt Night with 
the Bride of his Tenant : But this Cuftom was abrogated 
by King Malcolm III. at the Inflance of his Queen 5 and 
inltead thereof, a Mark was paid by the Bridegroom to 
the Lord. Whence 'tis call'd Marcheta Mulieris. 

MARCION1TES, the Name of a very antient and 
popular Seel in the Church. In the Time of St. Ef'.pha- 
nius, they were fpread over Italy, Egypt, Falejl'me, Syria t 
Arabia, Ferjia, and other Countries. Marcion, their Au- 
thor, was of Fontv.s, the Son of a Bifhop, and at firtr. 
made profeffion of the Monaftical Life ; but having had 
a criminal Affair with a Maid, was excommunicated 
by his own Father, who would never admit him again into 
the Communion of the Church, not even on his Repen- 
tance. On this he abandon'd his own Country, and re- 
tired to Rome, where he began to broach his Doctrines* 
He laid down two Principles, the one Good, the other 
Evil, He deny'd the real Birth, Incarnation and Paffion 
of Jefus Chrift, and held them to be all apparent only. 
He taught two Chrifts : One, who had been lent by an un- 
known God for the Salvation of all the World ; Another, 
whom the Creator would one day fend to rc-eflablifli the 
Jews. He deny'd the Rcfurrection of the Body, and al- 
low'd none to be baptized, but thofe who preferved their 
Continence; but thefe he granted might be baptized 
three times. In many things he follow'd the Sentiments. 
of the Heretic Cerdm, and rejected the Law and the 
Prophets. He pretended the Gofpel had been corrupted 
by falfe Prophets, and allow *d none of the Evangelifts 
but St. Luke, whom he altered in many places, as well as 
the Epiflles of St. Paul ; a great many things in which he 
threw out. In his own Copy of St. Luke, he threw out the 
two firlt Chapters entire. 

MARCITES, aSect of Heretics in the fecond Century, 
who alfo call'd themfelves the PcrfeBi, and made profef- 
fion of doing every thing with a great deal of Liberty, 
and without any Fear. This Doctrine they borrow 'd from 
Simon Magits, who, however, was not their Chief; for they 
they were ca\i'd Marches from one Marcus, who conferred 
the Prielthood, and the Adminiflration of the Sacraments, 
on Women. 

t MARCOSSIANS, the Name of an antient Sect in Reli- 
gion, making a Branch of the Ghnftics. St.Iretveus fpcaksat 
large of the Leader of this Sect, Marcus, who, it fcems, was 
reputed a great Magician. He relates feveral things touch- 
ing the Prayers and Invocation of the antient G?ioji;cs, the 
antient "jewtjlo Cabala on the Letters of the Alphabet, and 
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ttieir Properties, as well as on the Myfterics of Numbers, 
which the Jews and Gnojiics had borrow'd from the Philo- 
fophy of Plato and Pythagoras. Marcus was an Egyptian, 
and there it was he became acquainted with Magic. To 
impofe more eafily on his Followers, he made ufeof cer- 
tain Hebrew, or rather Cbaldee Words, much ufed by the 
Enchanters of thofe Times. The Marcojfians had a great 
number of Apocryphal Books, which they held for Cano- 
nical, and of the fame Authority with ours. Out of thefe 
they pick'd feveral idle Fables, touching the Infancy of 
Jefus Chrift, which they put off for true Hiftories. Many 
of thefe Fables are Hill in ufe and credit among the Greek 
Monks. 

MARGARITA. See Pearls. 

MARK, in Matters of Commerce and Manufacture 5 a 
certain Character ftruck or imprefs'd on various Kinds of 
Commodities, either to fhew the Place where they were 
made, and the Pcrfons who made 'em ; or to fhew they 
have been view'd and examined by the Officers or Ma- 
gillrates charged with the Infpection of that Manufacture ; 
or laftly, to mew the Duties impofed thereon have been 
regularly acquitted. Thus are Cloths, Leathers, Cutlery- 
Ware, Paper, Plate, Weights, Meafures, &c. marked. 

MARK is alfo a particular Sign or Character, known 
only to the Trader who pitches on it j whereby, being 
fix'd to any Commodity, he recollects the Price it coft 
him. Thefe Marks, otherwife call'd Numero's, are taken 
according to the Fancy of thofe who ufe them ; but, or- 
dinarily, are chofen from among the Letters of the Al- 
phabet, each having a relation to fomc particular Num- 
ber of Figures. They are of fo much ufe in Trade, that 
the Reader will not take it amifs, if we infert a little 
Table, to ferve as a Model for their Construction. 
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One Example wilt give the whole Ufe of this Table. 
Suppofe, 0. g. I would put on a Piece of Stuff, that it 
colt 37 s. td.perEW. I put an M for 20 s. anLfono*. an 
H for 71. and a G for 6d. So that the feveral Letters wrote 
after ea^h other (obferving always to feparate Shillings 
from Pounds and from Pence by Points, will make this 
'Mark M.L.H.G equal to 37*. 6 d. Note, the Mark may 
be diverfified infinitely, by adding other Figures to the 
Letters in lieu of thefe. 

St. MARK, a Congregation of Regular Canons, found- 
ed at Mantua by one Albert Sfinola, a Prielr, towards the 
end of the 12th Century. Sfinola made a Rule for them, 
which was approved, corrected and confirmed by feveral 
fucceeding Popes. About the Year 1450, they were re- 
formed, and followed only the Rule of St. AitgufTm. This 
Congregation, which at firft confiited of 18 or 2.0 Houfes 
of Men, and of fome for Women, fituate in Lombardy and 
the State of Venice ; having flourifhed for the fpace of 
4.00 Years, declined by little and little, and was at length 
reduced to two Convents j and in 1584, that of St. Mark 
at Mantua, which was the chief, was given with the Con- 
fent of Pope Gregory XIII. to the Camaldules, and fo the 
Congregation became extinct. 

Order of St. Mark; an Order of Knighthood in the 
Republic of Venice, under the Protection of St. Mark the 
Evangelift. The Arms of this Order are, a Lion winged 
Gules, with this Device, Tax nbi, Marka Evangelijia. This 
Order is never conferred but on thofe who have done fig- 
nal Services to the Commonwealth. 

MARKET, from the Trench Marche, i.e. Emporium or 
Forum Nundinarium $ and fignifles the fame thing with us, 
as alfo the Liberty or Privileges whereby a Town is ena- 
bled to keep a Market. Brdliojt obferves, that one Market 
ought to be diftant from all others at leaft fix Miles and 
a half, and a Third of a half. In former times it was 
cuftomary to have moft Fairs and Markets kept on Sundays, 
and in the Church-yard ; fo that Matters of Bufinefs and 
Devotion were tranfacted under one. Which Cuftom, tho 
prohibited by feveral King.', was yet held up till the 
Reign of King Henry the Sixth, when it was effectually 
fupprefs'd. In many Places they are ftill kept in the 
Church-yard. 

MARLE, oeMarne$ a. kind of fat, fofr, foflile Earth, 
caft on Land to make it more fruitful :■ There are feveral 
Sorts, of feveral Colours and Qualities. Too muchMarle 
thrown on the Earth, is found to burn it. Marie is alfo 
of ufe in making of Lime, and is burnt like other Stone. 
The Word comes from the antient Celtic Marga, mentioned 
by Pliny. It was afterwards call'd Marsha and Marguretta. 
Paliffi teaches the Ufe of it. 

MARMALADE; a Confeaion made of the Juice or 
Pulp of feveral Fruits, as Plumbs, Apricocks, Quinces, &c. 
boiled with Sugar into a Confidence : that made of Quin- 
ces is fub-aflringent, and grateful to the Stomach. 



MARMORA ARUNDELLIANA, or the 6xflrdMar~ 
lies, are antient Stone?, whereon appear a Chronicle of tho 
City of Athens, engraven in Capital Letters in the Ifland of 
Faros, one of the Cyclades, 263 Years before Jefus Chrifl. 
They took their Name from Thomas Earl of Arundel, who 
procured them out of the Eaft, or from Heftry his Grand- 
ion, who prefented them to the Univerfity of Oxford. An 
Account of all their Infcriptions were pubtifh'd in 1676, by 
Dr. Prideaux. 

MARONITES, a Body of Chriftians who follow the 
Syrian Rites, and are fubject to the Pope j their principal 
Habitation being on Mount Libanus. The Learned are 
divided about their original Father. Morin and Cardinal 
Bona take Maronite for the Name of a Sect, as well as 
Nefioria?i and Jacobite. The Maronites themfelves pre- 
tend, that they are defcended from one Maron, who lived 
in the beginning of the fifth Century, and whofe Life is 
written by Theodoret. The Jefuit Sacchini is of the fame 
Opinion ; he thinks, that they never feparated from 
the Catholic Church 5 and adds, that what has given occa- 
fion to their being judg'd in a Schifm, is their Re-union 
with the RomiJJj Church, which fome take for a Return to 
the Catholic Faith. The former Opinion is founded on 
the Testimonies of Etitychit'.s, James deVitri, and feveral 
others, who exprefly affert the Maro?iites to have been 
formerly a part of the Monothelite Jacobites; According to 
their Account, Maron, whom the Maronites qualify for a 
Saint, was in truth a Heretic. Towards the Year riSi, 
Aimers, third Latin Patriarch of Confiantinofle, united the 
Maronites to that Church. From that time they have ufed 
the Mitre, Ring, Crofier, and other of the Latin Epifcofa- 
liaj but their Service is flill performed in the Cbaldee 
Language. 

M. Tavjius has publifh'd an Apology for Maron and the 
reft of his Nation. His Opinion is, that they really took 
their Name from the Maron who lived in the 4th Century, 
and whereof mention is made in Chryfoftom, Theodoret, and 
the Menology of the Greeks. He adds, that the Difciples 
of this Maron fpread themfelves throughout all Syria, that 
they built feveral Monafteries, and among others, one 
that bore the Name of their Leader 5 That all the Syrians 
who were not tainted with Herefy, took Refuge among 
'em 5 and that for this reafon, the Hereticks of thofe 
Times call'd 'era Maronites. 

The Maronites have a Patriarch who refides in the Mo- 
naftery of Cannulna on Mount Libanus, and affumes the 
Title of Patriarch of Antioch. He is elected by the Clergy 
and the People, according to the antient Cuftom; buc 
fince their Re-union with the Church of Rome, he is ob- 
liged to have a Bull of Confirmation from the Pope. He 
keeps a perpetual Celibate, as well as the reft of the Bi- 
fhops his Suffragans. For the reft of the Ecclefi allies, 
they are allow'd to marry before Ordination ; and yet 
the Monaflic Life is in great efteem among 'em. Their 
Monks are of the Order of St. Anthony , and live in the 
moft obfeure Places in Mountains, far from the Commerce 
of the World. 

As to their Faith, they agree in the main with, the reft 
of the Eaflern Church. Their Priefts don't fay Mafs a- 
lone, but all fay it together, Handing round the Altar. 
They confecrate Bread without Leaven > and the Laity 
have hirherro communicated in both Kinds, tho the Prac- 
tice of communicating in one is introduced by little and 
little. In Lent they eat nothing, unlefs it be two or three 
hours before Sun-rifing : Their other Faftings are very 
numerous. Their Name may either be derived from Ma- 
ron abovemention'd, or from y.a?a>, the Name of a Mo- 
naftery, or from Maronea, a City of Syria. 

MAROTIC STILE; a Term in the Trench Poetry, 
fignifying a peculiarly gay, merry, yet fimple and natural 
Manner of Writing, introduced by Marot, and fince imi- 
tated by their other Authors, but with moft Succefs by 
Voiture and Tontaine. The Difference between the Marotic 
and the Burlefque Stile, is thus affign'd : The Marotic 
makes a choice, the Burlefque admits of all. The firft is 
the moft fimple, but its Simplicity has its Noblenefs 5 and 
where its own Time won't furnifh natural Exprcffions, ic 
borrows them from formerTimes. The latter is low and 
groveling, and borrows falfe and fulfome Ornaments from 
the Croud, which People of Tafte defpife. The one re- 
runs itfelf to Nature, but examines firft of all whe- 
ther the Objects fhe prefents be fit for its Paintings, and 
takes nothing but what carries with it fomewhat of 
Delicacy and Mirth ; the other runs headlong into Buf- 
foonery, and affects every thing that is extravagant and 
grotefque. 

MARQUE, Letters of, are Letters of Reprifal, grant- 
ed by a King or Parliament, by which Subjects of one 
Country are licenfed to make Reprifals on thofe of ano- 
ther ; provided Application has been made for Redrefs to 
the Government, whereto the Aggreffor belongs, three 
times without Effect. They are fo call'd, as being Jus 
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thicejfum in aheritts Trincipis Marchas feu Limites iranfewtdi, 
jibique Jus faciendi. See Reprisals. 

MARQUETRY, in-laid Work; a Work compofed of 
feveral Pieces of hard, fine Wood of different Colours, 
faften'd, in thin Slices, on a Ground, and fometimes en- 
rich'd with other Matters, as Tortoife-ihell, Ivory, Tin, 
and Brafs. There is another kind of Marquetry made, in- 
itead of Wood, of Glafies of various Colours ; and ft third, 
where nothing but precious Stones, and the richeft Mar- 
bles, are ufed : but thefe are more properly called Mo- 
faic Work. See Mosaic. 

The Art of Inlaying is very antient, and is fuppofed to 
have pafs'd from the Eaft to the Weft, as one of the 
Spoils brought by the Romans from Afta ; indeed it was 
then but a limple thing : nor did it arrive at any tolera- 
ble Perfection, till the fifteenth Century, among the Ita- 
lians ; it feems however to have arrived at its height in 
the ieventeenth Century among the French. Till John of 
Verona, a Cotemporary with Rtpbael, the fineft Works 
of this kind were only black and white, which are what 
we now call Morefco's; but that Religious, who had a 
Genius for Painting, ftain'd his Woods with Dyes or boiled 
Oils, which penetrated them. But he went no further, 
than the reprefenting Buildings and Perfpeflives, which 
require no great "Variety of Colours. Thofe who fuc- 
ceeded him, not only improved on the Invention of dying 
the Woods, by a Secret which they found of burning them 
without confuming, which ferved exceedingly well for 
the Shadows ; but had alfo the Advantage of a number 
of fine new Woods of naturally bright Colours, by the 
Difcovery of America. With thefe Affiflances the Art is 
now capable of imitating any things whence fome call 
it the Art of Painting in Wood. 

The Ground whereon the Pieces are to be arranged and 
glued, is ordinarily of Oak or Fir well dried ; and to pre- 
vent warping, is compofed of feveral Pieces glued toge- 
ther. The Wood to be ufed being reduced into Leaves, 
of the Thicknefs of a Line, is either ftain'd with fome 
Colour, or made black for Shadow ; which fome effect, 
by putting it in Sand extremely heated over the fire, others 
by ftceping it in Lime- Water and Sublimate, and others 
in Oil of Sulphur. Thus colour'd, the Contours of the 
Pieces are form'd, according to the Parts of the Defign 
they are to reprefent. This laft is the moll difficult part 
of Marquetry, and that wherein moft Patience and Atten- 
tion are required. The two chief Inftruments ufed here- 
in, are the Saw and the Vice ; the one, to hold the Mat- 
ters to be form'd ; the other, to take off from the Ex- 
tremes, according to occafion. The Vice is of Wood, ha- 
ving one of its Chaps fix'd, the other moveable, and is 
open'd and /hut by the Foot, by means of a Cord faften'd 
to a Treadle. Its Structure is very ingenious, yet fimple 
enough, and will be eafily conceived from the Figure 
{Tab. Mifcellany,fig.i.) The Leaves to be form'd (for there 
are frequently three or four of the fame Kind form'd to- 
gether) are put within the Chaps of the Vice, after being 
glued on the ourermoft part of the Defign, whofe Pro- 
file they are to follow - ; then the Workman prefling the 
Treadle, and thus holding faft the Piece, with his Saw 
runs over all the Out-lines of the Defign. By thus join- 
ing and forming three or four Pieces together, they not 
only gain time, but the Matter is likewife the better ena- 
bled to fuftain the Effort of the Saw ; which, how deli- 
cate foever it may be, and how lightly foever the Work- 
man may conduct it, without fuch a Precaution, would be 
apt to raifc Splinters, to ruin the Beauty of the Work. 

When the Marquetry is to confift of one fingle kind of 
Wood, or of Tortoife-fhell, on a Copper or Tin Ground, 
or vice verfa ; they only form two Leaves on one another, 
;. e. a Leaf of Metal, and a Leaf of Wood or Shell : this 
they call fawing in Counter-parts; for by filling the Va- 
cuities of one of the Leaves by the Pieces coming out of 
the other, the Metal may ferve as a Ground to the 
Wood, and the Wood to the Metal. 

All the Pieces thus formed with the Saw, and marked, 
to know 'em again, and the Shadow given in the manner 
already mention'd, they vaneer or fatten each in its Place 
on the common Ground ; ufing for that purpofe the beft 
Englijlj Glue. The whole is put in a Prefs to dry, pla- 
ned over, and polifli'd with the Skin of the Sea-Dog, 
Wax, and Shave-Grafs, as in fimple Vaneering, which 
fee. With this Difference, however, that in Marquetry 
the fine Branches, and feveral of the more delicate Parts 
of the Figures, are touch'd up and finim'd with a Graver. 
°Tis the Cabinet-Makers, Joiners, and Toy- Men, among 
us, who work in Marquetry 3 'tis the Enamellers and Stone- 
cutters, who deal in Mofaic Work : the Inftruments ufed 
in the former are moftly the fame with thofe ufed by the 
Ebonifts. See Ebony. See alfo Mosaic. 
. MARQUETTE ; a Right or Due which the Women 
formerly paid to the King or Lord, to ranfom themfelves 
from an infamous Cuftora, which obliged them to pafs 



the firft Night of their Nuptials with their Lords. This 
Eftabli/hment is attributed to King Malcolm or Malcolumbe 5 
and was fupprefs'd by Malcolm III. Some derive the 
Word Marquette from Marc, becaufe the Fee of Marquette 
was half a Silver Marc. 

MARQU1SS, properly fignifies a Title given to a Per- 
fon in poffeffion of a coniiderable Demefne, erected into 
a Marquifate by Letters Patents : holding a middle Place 
between the Dignity of a Duke, and that of an Earl or 
Count. Marqniffes were antiently Governours of Frontier 
Cities or Provinces, called Marches. See Nobility Peer 

According to fome Authors, the Word Marquifs comes 
from the Marcomans, an antient People who inhabited the 
Marche of Brandenbourg. Others derive it from the Ger- 
man March, Limit; and others from Marcifia, which in the 
Celtic Language, fignify'd a Wing of Cavalry. Nicad de- 
rives it from the corrupt Greek vo/Mss^ct, Province. Alciat 
and Fauchet bring it from Mark, Hone, taking a Marquifs 
to be properly an Officer of Horfe. Menace derives ic 
from Marca, Frontiere ; and Selden, Krantzius and Hottoman 
do the fame. Laftly, Pafquier fetches the Etymology 
of Marquifs from the old French Marche, Limit, or from 
Marchier, to confine ; the Guard of the Frontiers being 
committed to them. 

The word Marquifs is French ; the Romans were unac- 
quainted with it. In the Notitia Imperii they arc called 
Comites Limitanei. Alciat has ftarted a Queftion, whether 
a Marquifs or Count Ihould have the Precedence. To de- 
cide it, he goes back to the antient Function of Counts, 
and obferves, that Counts, who are Governours of Pro- 
vinces, are above Marquijfes, who are only Governours of 
Frontiers 5 and that Marquijfes, who are Governours of 
Frontier-Cities, are above Counts, who are Governours of 
fmall Towns, He adds, that in confequence of this Di- 
stinction, the Book of Fiefs fometimes places Marquiffes a- 
hove Counts, and fometimes Counts above Marqniffes. 
Froiffart obferves, that the Marquifat of Juliers was erected 
into a County. But now-a-days, neither Marquijfes nor 
Counts are any longer Governours ; and as they are mere 
Titles of Honour, the Counts make no fcruple of refign- 
ing the Precedency. King Richard the Second was the 
firft who introduced Marquijfes in England ; till that time, 
the Frontiers had been governed by Lords Marches. See 
Count, Dure, £i?c. 

MARRIAGE, a Civil and Religious Contract, by 
which a Man is join'd and united to. a Woman. The Ef- 
fence of Marriage confifts in the mutual Confent of the 
Parties. Marriage is part of the Law of Nations, and is 
in ufe among all People. The Romanijls account it a Sa- 
crament. The Woman, with all her moveable Goods, 
immediately upon Marriage, pafies wholly in Fotejlatem 
Viri, into the Power and Difpofal of the Husband. See 
Wife, Affinity, Degree, i£c. Sanchez, Bona;ina 3 
and Bower, have wrote on the Subject of Marriage. 

In Germany they have a kind of Marriage call'd Marga- 
natic, wherein, a Man of Quality contracting with a Wo- 
man of inferior Rank, he gives her the left Hand in lieu 
of the right, and ftipulates in the Contract, that the 
Wife /hall continue in her former Rank or Condition, and 
that the Children born of them, be of the fame ; fo that 
they become Baftards as to Matters of Inheritance, tho 
legitimate in effect : They cannot bear the Name or Arms 
of the Family. None but Princes, and great Lords of 
Germany, are allow'd this kind of Marriage. The Uni- 
verfitie9 of Leipfic and Jena have declared againft the 
Validity of fuch Contrails, maintaining that they cannot 
prejudice the Children, efpecially when the Emperor's 
Confent intervenes in the Marriage. 

The Turks have three Kinds of Marriages, and three 
Sorts of Wives; Legitimate, Wives in Kebim, and Slaves. 
They marry the firft, hire the fecond, and buy the 
third. 

Duty of Marriage; a Term ufed in fome antient 
Cuftoms, fignifying an Obligation to Marriage. To un- 
derftand this, it mutt be obferved, that old Maids, and 
Widows above fixty, who held Fees in Body, or were 
charged with any Perfonal or Military Services,' were an- 
tiently obliged to marry, to render thofe Services to the 
Lord by their Husbands, or to indemnify the Lord, which 
they could not do in Perfon. And this was call'd, Duty 
or Service of Marriage. 

The Roman Laws fpeak of fecond Marriages in very hard 
and odious Terms. Matre jam fecundis Nttptiis fanejtata^ 
L. 3. C. de fee. Nttptiis. By thefe Laws it was enacted, 
that the Effefls of the Husband or Wife deceafed ftiould 
pafs over to the Children, if the Survivor /hould marry 
a fecond time. By the Law Hac EditJali Cod. de fee. Nup. 
the Survivor, upon Marrying a fecond time, could not give 
the Perfon they married, a Portion more than equal to 
that of each of the Children. In the Primitive Church, 
the Refpect to Chaftity wascarry'd fohigh, that a fecond 
M m m m m m Mi •- 
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Marriage was accounted no more than a lawful Debauch, a Ward or a Widow m Marriage, and the Land given in 

or a Species of Bigamy. There are fbme antient Canons Marriage. , 

which forbid the Ecclefiaftics from being prefent at fe- For the Proportions tf'hich Marriages bear to Births, and 

cond Marriages. Births to Burials in federal Parts of Europe, Mr. Derbam 

Marriage, in Law, fignifies not only the lawful join- gives us the following "jfable. 
ing of Man and Wife 1 , but alfo the Right of bellowing 



Names of Places. 


"Marriages to 
Births, as 
1 to 4-tf 3 


Birfhs to Bu- 
rials, as 
1.1:2 to 1 


England in General 


London 


1 to 4. 


1 to III 


Hantfihe, from 1569 to 1058 


1 to 4. 


1.2 tO I 


Tiverton in Devon* from 16^6 to 1564 


x to 9-7. 


1.2.(5. to I 

1.(5 to r 


Cranbrook in A"cm T 1 560 to 1649 


1 to 5.9. 


Aynho in Nonhamf. tor 118 Years 


1 to 6 


1.6 to 1 

1.8 i>o 1 

1.2 tD I . 

1. 9 to I 


Upmmjter m £(fex, tor ico Years 


1 to 4.6, 
1 to ;-7 
1 to 3.7 
1 to 3.7 


Frankfort on the Mfl« in 169 s 


Old, Middle, and Lower Marck, in 169% 


Dominions of Elect, of liranden. 169& 


1.5 to X 


Brefla-za in S'tlejia, from 16S7 to 91 


1.6 to r 
1.6 to I 


Farts in 1670, 167 1, KS72 


1 to 4.7 



From which Table it appears, that Marriages, one with 
another, do each produce about four Births, both in Eng- 
land and other Parts of Europe. And by Mr.A'inj'! Com- 
putation, about 1 in 104. Perfons marry ; the Number of 
People in England being eilimated at five Millions and 
a half, whereof about 41000 annually marry. 

Major Graimt and Mr. King difagree in the Proportions 
between Males and Females, the latter making 10 Males 
to 13 Females in London ; in other Cities and Towns, and 
in the Villages and Hamlets, 100 Males to 99 Females. 
But Major Graimt, both from the London and Country 
Bills, computes that there are in England 14 Males to 
13 Females; whence he juftly infers, that the Chriftian 
Religion, prohibiting Polygamy, is more agreeable to 
the Law of Nature than Mahumetifm, and others that al- 
low it. This Proportion of Males to Females Mr. Derbam 
thinks pretty juft, being agreeable to what he had obferved 
himfelf. In the ico Years, for inftance, of his own Pa- 
rim Regifter of Vpmmjler, tho the Burials of Males and 
Females were nearly equal, being 535 Males, and 523 
Females in all that time ; yet there were baptized 709, 
and but (175 Females, which is 13 Females to 13.7 Males. 
From which Inequality it appears, that one Man ought 
to have but one Wife, and yet that every Woman, with- 
out Polygamy, may have a Husband ; this Surplufage of 
Males above Females being fpent in the Supplies of War, 
the Seas, iic. from which the Women are exempt. That 
this is a Work of Providence, and not of Chance, is well 
■made out by the very Laws of Chance, by Dr. Arbathnot : 
Who fuppofes Thomas to lay againft Join, that for eighty- 
two 1 ears running, more Males /hall be born than Fe- 
males ; and giving all Allowances in the Computation to 
Thomas's Side, he makes the Odds againft Thomas, that it 
does not fo happen to be near five Millions of Millions of 
Millions of Millions to one ; but for Ages of Ages, accord- 
ing to this World's Age, to be near an infinute Number to 
one. Sec Births and Burials. 

MARROQUIN, vulgarly Morocco, the Skin of a 
Goat, orfome other Animal refembling it, and call'd Me- 
non, frequent in the Levant ; drefs'd in Sumac or Galls, and 
colour'd of any Colour at pleafure, much ufed in Tapif- 
try, Book-Binding, &c. The Name is ordinarily de- 
rived from the Kingdom of Morocco, whence 'tis fuppofed 
the Manner of preparing them was firft borrow'd. We 
have Morocco Skins brought from the Levant,Barbary, Spain, 
Flanders, and France; red, black, yellow, blue, &c. The 
various Manners of preparing Morocco's, both Black and in 
Colours, are fo curious and ufeful, and withal fo little 
known among us, that the Fublick will not be difpleafed 
to find them here. 

Manner of preparing black Morocco. The Skins having 
been dried in the Hair, are fteep'd in clear Water three 
Days and Nights, ftretch'd on a wooden Horfe or Leg, 
like that ufed by Tanners, beaten with a large Knife for 
the purpofe, and fteep'd a-frelli in Water, chang'd daily 
till they be well come again. In this State they are 
thrown into a large Vat in the Ground, full of Water, 
wherein Quick-Lime has been ilaked, where they lie 1 5 
Davs ; whence, however, they are taken, and again re- 
turn'd every Night and Morning : They are then thrown 
into a frefli Vat of Lime and Water, and fhifted Night 
»nd Morning, as before, for 15 Days longer; then rinfed 
in clear Water, and the Hair taken off, on the Leg, with 
th« Knife ; return'd into a third Fat, and Ihifted as before 



for about 18 Days; fteep'd i% Hours in a River, taken 
out, rinfed, put in Pails, where they are pounded with 
wooden Peltles, changing this Water twice : then laid on 
the Horfe, and the FleJli taken off, return'd into Pails of 
new Water, taken out, and the Hair- fide fcraped ; re- 
turn'd into trelh Pails, taken out, and thrown into a Pail 
of a particular Form, having Holes at bottom: here they 
are beaten the fpace of an hour, and fre/h Water pour'd 
on from time to time ; ftretch'd on the Leg, and fcraped 
on either Side, return'd into Pails of fre/h Water ; taken 
out, ftretch'd up all around in manner of Bags, leaving 
out the hind Legs, which ferve as a Mouth for the Con- 
veyance of a Mixture mention'd hereafter. The Skins 
thus few'd, are put in luke-warm Water, where Dogs Ex- 
crement has been diffolved. Here they are ftirred with 
long Poles half an hour, left at reft a dozen, taken out, 
rinfed in fre/h Water, and fill'd by a Tunnel with a Pre- 
paration of Water and Sumac, mix'd and heated over the 
Fire till ready to boil; and as they arefill'd, the hind 
Legs are fewed up, to flop the Faffage. In this State 
they are let down into the Veffel of Water and Sumac, 
and kept ftirring four hours fucceflively, taken out, and 
heap'd on one another ; after a little time, their Sides 
changed : and thus they continue an hour and half, till 
drain'd. This done, they are loofen'd, and fill'd a fecond 
time with the fame Preparation, few'd up again, and kept 
ftirring two hours, piled up and drain'd as before. This 
is again repeated a third time, with this Difference, that 
they are now only ftirred a quarter of an hour ; after 
which, they are left till the morrow morning, when they 
are taken out, drain'd on a Rack, unfewed, the Sumac 
taken out, folded in two from Head to Tail, the Hair- 
fide outwards, laid orer each other on the Leg, to per- 
fect their Draining, ftretch'd out, and dried; then tram- 
pled under foot by two and two, ftretch'd on a wooden' 
Table, what Flefh and Sumac remains fcraped off, and 
the Hair-fide rubbed over with Oil, and that again with 
Water. Having thus received their Oil and Water, they 
are twilled in the Hands, then ftretch'd and prefs'd tioht 
on the Table with an Iron Inftrument like that of the Cur- 
riers, the Flefh-fideuppermoft; then turn'd, and the Hair- 
fide rubb'd ftrongly over with a handful of Rufhes, to 
fqueeze out as much of the Oil remaining within as pof- 
fible. The firft Courfe of Black is now laid on the Hair- 
Side, by means of a Lock of Hair twilled and fteep'd in 
a kind of black Dye, prepared of four Beer, wherein 
Pieces of old nifty Iron have been thrown. When half 
dry by hanging in the Air, they are flretch'd on a 
Table, and rubb'd over every way with a Paumelle, or 
wooden Inftrument, with Teeth to raife the Grain, over 
which is pafs'd a light Couche of Water, then fleek'd, by 
rubbing them with RufTies prepared for the purpofe. 
Thus fleek'd, they have a fecond Couch of Black, then 
dried, laid on the Table, rubb'd over with a Paumelle of 
Cork, to raife the Grain again ; and after a light Couche 
of Water, Ueek'd over anew, and to raife the Grain a 
third time, a Paumelle of Wood ufed. After the Hair- 
fide has thus received all its Preparations, the Flem-fide 
is pared with a /harp Knife for the purpofe ; the Hair- 
fide rubb'd ftrongly over with a woollen Cap, having firft 
given it a Luftre with Barberries, Citron, or Orange. The 
whole is finifh'd, by railing the Grain lightly for the laft 
time with the Paumelle of Cork, which leaves them in a 
Condition for Sale and Ufe. 
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. Uvmer of preparing red Morocco. The Skins are fteep'd 
twenty-four hours in a River, taken our, ftrerch'd on the 
Leg, beat with the Knife, return 'd into the Water for 
twenty-four hours, re-beaten on the Leg, re-ftccp'd; 
thrown into a Far, and for three \Veeks, taken out and re- 
rurn'd every Morning, to difpbfe them to peel. Being 
taken out for the kit time, they are fcraped with the 
Knife, and when the Hair is quite off, thrown in Pails of 
fre/h Water, where they are rinfed; then the Fle/li-lide 
fcraped, thrown into the Pails, and thus alternately from 
the Leg to the Fails, till they leave the Water quite 
clean: then they are put in lukewarm Water, with the ' 
Experiment as before, and after twelve hours, rinfed in 
clear Water, and fcraped on the Leg on both Sides, 
pounded in Fails, and the Water changed three times ; 
then wrung and ftretch'd on the Leg, and pafs'd after 
each other into Water, with Alum diffolved in it. Thus 
alum'd, they are left to drain till the Morning, then 
wrung out, pull'd on the Leg, and folded from Head to 
Tail, the Flefh inwards. In this State they receive their 
firft Dye, by paffing them after one another into a red 
Liquor, prepared with Lacca, and fome other Ingredients, 
kept fecret among the Maroamneers. This they repeat 
again and again, till the Skins have got their firft Colour. 
T hey are then rinfed in clear Water, ftretch'd on the 
Leg, and left to drain twelve Hours; thrown into Water, 
into which white Galls pulveriz'd have been pafs'd thro a 
Sieve, and flirred inceffanfly for a day with long Poles, 
taken out, hung on a Bar a-crofs the Water all night' 
White againft Red, and Red againft White, and in the 
Morning the Water flirred up, and the Skins return'd into 
it for twenty-four Hours. 

MARROW, a delicate Subftance contain'd in the 
Cavities of the Bones. All the Bones of the Body, 
which have any confiderable Thicknefs, have either a 
large Cavity, or are fpongeous, and full of little Cells ; 
in both the one, and the other, is an oleaginous Sub- 
fiance, call'd Marrow, contain'd in proper Veficles or 
Membranes, which open into one another. In the larger 
Bones, this fine Oil, by the gentle Heat of the Body, is 
exhaled thro the Pores of its fmall Bladders, and enters 
fome narrow Paffages, which lead to fome fine Canals, ex- 
cavated in the Subftance of the Bone, according to its 
Length ; and from thefe, other crofs Paffages (not directly 
oppofite to the former, left they fhould weaken the Bone 
too much in one Place) carry the Marrow ftill farther in- 
to more longitudinal Canals, placed nearer the Surface 
of the Bone : All this Contrivance is, that the Marrow 
may fupple the Fibres of the Bones, and render them lefs 
apt to break. The Antients imagin'd, that Mi>rozii*ferv'd 
for Nourimment to the Bones. But later Obfervations 
have found Blood-Veffels in the Bones ; fo that it appears 
the Bones are nourifh'd in the fame manner as the other 
Parts of rhe Body. Befides, we find many Bones which 
grow, and yet have no Marrow in them ; witnefs the 
Horns of Deer, Lobfters Claws, £i?c. See Medulla. 

MARS, among Chymifts, fignifies Iron, becaufe ima- 
gin'd under the Influence of that Planer. See Iron. Phy- 
sical Writers prove Iron preferable for all Medicinal Pur- 
pofes to Steel, which is only a more harden'd, compact. 
Iron, made fo by Art 5 whereby it is rendred more unfit 
to yield thbfe Principles or Parts in Preparation, which 
the Phyfician requires to be drawn out. For the Opera- 
tion of its Medicinal Properties, fee Chalybeat. 

MARS, in Aftronomy, one of the five Planets, and of 
the three fuperior ones ; its Place being between the Sun 
and Jupiter : See Planet, and System. Its Character is 
$ . Its mean Diftance from the Sun is 1 524 of thofe Parts, 
whereof the Diftance of the Sun from the Earth is 1000. 
Its Excentriciry 141. The Inclination of its Orbit, that is, 
the Angle form'd by the Plane of its Orbit with the Plane 
of the Ecliptic, 1 Deg. 52 Min. The periodical Time, 
in which it makes its Revolution round the Sun, 680" Days 
25 Hours. Its Revolution about its own Axis is perform'd 
in 24 Hours 40 Minutes. For the Diameter of Mars, fee 
Diameter, and Semidi ameter. For its Denfity, fee 
Density. For the Force of Gravity on its Surface, fee 
Gravity. Its Parallax, according to Dr. Hook and 
Mr. Flamjlead, is fcarce 2.0 Seconds. 

In the Achronical Riling of this Planet, that is, when it 
is in oppoiitfon to the Sun, it is found twice as near the 
Earth as the Sun ; which is a Phn:nomenon that has ex- 
tremely difcredited the Ptolemaic Hypothefis^ Dr. Hook-, 
in 1665, obferv'd feveral Spots in Mars, which having a 
Motion, he concluded the Planet to turn round ifs Centre. 
\r\ 1666, M. Cajjjni obferv'd feveral Spots in the two Faces 
or Hemifpheres of Mars, which, by continuing his diffe- 
rent Obfetvations very diligently, he found to move by 
little from Eaft to Weft, and to return in the fpace of 24 
Hours 40 Minutes to their former Situation. Whence 
both the Motion and Period, or natural Day of that Pla- 
net, was determin'd. Mars always appears with a ruddy, 



troubled Light; whence we conclude it is cncompafs'ct 
with a thick, cloudy Atmofphere, which, by difturbing the 
Rays of Light in their Paffige and Re-paffage rhro it, 
occafion that Appearance. Mars having his Light from 
the Sun, and revolving round it, has an Increafe and De- 
crcale like the Moon. It may alfo be obferved almoft 
biflected, when in its Quadratures with the Sun, or in his 
Periga:on, but never corniculated or falcated, as the infe- 
rior Planets. See Phases. 

This Planet's Diftance from the Sun, is to the Diftance 
of the Earth and Sun, as i± to 1. So that a Man placed 
in Mars, would fee the Sun's Diameter lefs by one third 
than it appears to us, and confequently the Degree of Light 
and Heat, which Mars receives from the Sun, is lefs by 
one third than that received by rhe Earth : This Propor- 
tion, however, will admit of a fenlible Variation, on ac- 
count of the great Excentricity of this Planet. 

Tho the Period or I ear of this Planet, as has been al- 
ready obferved, is nearly twice as long as ours, and his 
natural Day, or the Time in which the Sun appears above 
his Horizon (fetting afide the Confideration of Twilight) 
is almoft every where equal to his Night ; yet it ap- 
pears, that in one and the fame Place on his Surface, 
there will be but very little Variety ofSeafons, fcarce 
any Difference of Summer and Winter. And the reafon 
is, that the Axis of his Diurnal Rotation is nearly at right 
Angles with the Plane of his Orbit. Ir will be found, 
notwithstanding, that Places fituate in different Latitudes, 
that is, at different Diftances from his Equator, will have 
very different Degrees of Heat, on account of the diffe- 
rent Inclination of the Sun's Rays to the Horizon ; as 'tis 
with us, when the Sun is in the Equinoxes. From this 
Confideration, Dr. Gregory endeavours to account for the 
Appearance of the Fafcia? in Mars; which are certain 
Swathes or Fillets feen in this Planet, and pofited paral- 
lel to his Equator. For, as among us, the fame Climate 
has at different Seafons very unequal Degrees of Heat ; 
but in Mars it is otherwife, the fame Parallel having al- 
ways a pretty equable Degree of Heat : It follows, that 
thefe Spots may probably be form'd in Mars, or his At- 
mofphere, as Snow and Clouds are in ours, -viz. by the 
conftant different Intentions of Heat and Cold in the diffe- 
rent Parallels ; and fo come to be extended in Circles or 
Belts parallel to his Equator, or the Circle of his Diurnal 
Revolution. And this fame Principle may, perhaps, folve 
the Phenomenon of Jupiter's Belts ; that Planet, likeMtn, 
having a perpetual Equinox. See Jopiter. 

Befides the ruddy Colour of Mars, we have another Ar- 
gument of his being incompafs'd with an Atmofphere; 
and it is this, That when any of the fix'd Stars are feen 
near his Body, they appear extremely obfeured, and al- 
moft exftinfl. If this be the Cafe, an Eye placed in Mars 
would fcarce ever fee Mercury, unlefs perhaps in the Sun 
at the time of Conjunction, when Mercury paffes over his 
Disk, as he fometimes appears to us in form, of a Spot. 
A Spectator in Mars will fee Venus about the fame Dif- 
tance from the Sun rhat Mercury appears to us ; and the 
Earth about the fame Diftance from the Sun, that to us 
Venus appears. And when the Earth is found in Conjunc- 
tion with, and very near the Sun, he will fee in Mars what 
Caflni faw on Earth, mm. the Earth appear horned or fal- 
cated, and its Attendant the Moon of the fame Figure, 
and at its utmoft Diftance from the Earth, not above 15 
Minutes of a Degree. 

Maks, among the Aftrologers, is held a Malific Planet. 
They call it the little Unfortunate ; it is mafculine, noc- 
turnal, hot and dry. 

Games of Mars, were Combats inftituted atRome in ho- 
nour of the God Mars. They were held twice in the 
Tear; once in the Circus, on the 4th of the Ides of May; 
and a fecond time on the ift of Augujt. Thefe were efta- 
bli/h'd, fome time after the firft, in memory of the Dedi- 
cation of the Temple of Mars on that Day; 

Thefe Games confifted in the Courfes of Horfes, and 
Combats with wild Beafts. Germanicus is faid to have 
kill'd two hundred Lions in the Circus on thefe Occa- 
sions. 

Crocus Martls, is the Ruft of Iron ; or Iron in 
an impalpable Powder. The Alchymifts fometimes call 
their Mercury by the Name of Mars. 

MARSHAL: With us there are feveral Officers of' 
this Name, the Chief whereof is the Earl-Marfial of Eng- 
land, who is one of the Great Officers of the Crown. Ha 
takes Cognizance of all Matters of War and Arms', de- 
termines Contracts touching Deeds of Arms out of the 
Realm upon Land, and Matters concerning War within 
the Realm, which cannot be determin'd by Common Law, 
in which he ufually proceeds according to the Civil Law. 
This Office is Hereditary, having been for many Ages in 
the Houfe of Norfolk. 1 S 

The Earl-Mar%ui had antiently feveral Courts under 
him, but hath now only the Marfialfea, where he may fit 
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in Judgment flgainft Criminals offending' Within the Verge 
of the Court. 

There are other inferior Officers of this Name; as Mar- 
pal of the Juflices in Eyre ; Harjhal of the King's-Bench, 
who has Cuflody of the l'rifon, call'd the King's-Bench, 
in Southward. Knight-Marftal y an Officer in the Marjkalfea % 
under whom are the MarfoaVs Men, who arc properly the 
King's Bayliffs, and arreft in the Verge of the Court, 
when a Warrant is back'd by rhe Board of Green-Cloth. 
The Court where Cauics of this kind, between Man and 
Man, are tried, is call'd the Mar&alfea, and is under the 
Knight-Mar -pal '. In Fleta mention is made of a Marjhal of 
the King's Hall; a Marjhal of the Exchequer, to whom 
the Court commits the Cuflody of the King's Debtors, 

MARSHAL* or Marechal, of France} the Name of 
an Officer of the Crown, who commands the Armies. 
The Dignity of Marftal is now for Life, tho at its firil 
Inititution it was otherwife. They were then only the 
King's firft Ecuyers under the Conftable, but in Time they 
became the Conftables Lieutenants in the Command of the 
Army, the Conftable himfelf being then become Captain- 
General. At firft they were but two in number, and 
their Allowance was but 500 Livvcs per Annum in Time of 
War, and nothing in Time of Peace. In the Reign of 
Francis the Firft, their Number was increafed to five 5 
fince him it has been various : the late King increafed it 
at pleafure ; and it is now eleven. Their Office at firft 
was to marjhal the Army under the Conftable, and to 
command in his Abfence. They did then what theMzr- 
Jhais tie Camp do now ; to which laft they have given their 
Title, and the leaft confiderable Part of their Authority. 
The firft MarJLal does the Office of Conftable in an Af- 
fembly of the Marjhals, 

Nicvtl derives the Word Marjhal from Polemarchus, Maf- 
ter of the Camp: Mat thezu Paris from Marti s Senef callus. 
In the old Gaulijh Language, March fignify'd Horfe, whence 
Marshal might fignify him who commanded the Cavalry. 
Menage derives it from Martjchahis i which is compofed of 
Marok or Wdrak f Horfe, and Schalk, powerful ; or, accord- 
ing to Cluverius, Servant: Which makes fome imagine, 
the Title was firft given to Farriers, or thofe who ihoe'd 
and bled Horfes; and that in Succeflion of Time, it paf- 
fed to thofe who commanded them. Pafquler makes four 
feveral Derivations for the four feveral Kinds of Marjhals, 
viz, Marjhals of France, Marftals de Camp, Marjhals de Logis t 
or Quarter-Mafters, and Farriers, who are call'd by The 
Name of lAarftals. The third he derives from Marche or 
Marchir, to mark* limits and the laft from Maire, Matter, 
and Chal y Horfe. 

' MARSHALLING a Coat of Arms, in Heraldry, figni- 
fies the due and proper joining of feveral Coats of Arms 
in one and the fame Shield or Efcutcheon, together with 
their Ornaments, Parts, and Appurtenances. See Arms. 

MARTIAL, is fometimes ufed to exprefs Preparations 
of Iron, or fuch as are impregnated therewith ; as the 
Martial Regulus of Antimony, i$c. See Antimony. 

MARTIAL LAW, is the Law of War, depending up- 
on the King's pleafure, or his Lieutenant in Times of 
War: For the King, in Time of Peace, never makes any 
Laws, but by common Confent in Parliament 5 yet in 
War he ufeth abfolute Power : But even this Power hath 
been inverted of late Years in the King, or his Generals 
of the Army, by Act of Parliament, and under particular 
Reftrictions too. See Law. 

MARTINGALE ; a Thong of Leather faften'd at 
one end to the Girths under the Belly of a Horfe, and 
at the other end to the Muffroll, to hinder him from 
rearing. 

MARTLET 5 a Term in Heraldry for a Pigeon, with 
its Feet erafed, or torn off: It is ufed for the Difference 
»r Mark of Diftinction in an Efcutcheon for the fourth 
brother, or Family. 

MARTYR, a Perfon who fuffers Torments, and even 
Death, in Defence of the Truth of the Gofpel. St. Ste- 
phen is call'd the Troto -Martyr; or firft Martyr. 19700 Per- 
fons are computed to have fuffer'd Martyrdom with St. Ire- 
js<<w at Lions, under the Empire of Severus. 6£66 Sol- 
diers of the Thebm Legion are faid to have been martyr d 
in Gaul. Father Fapehroch reckons itfcoo AbyjfmanMar- 
tyrs, and 1 50000 others under Diocleftan alone. Antiently 
thofe who were banifh'd for the Faith, were call'd Mar- 
tyrs, as well as thofe who perifh'd in the Holy Wars. In 
the Time of Si.Augt$in 3 the Title of Martyrs was given 
to Confeflbrs, or thofe who were tortured for the Faith 
without lofing their Lives. 'Tis Tertullian's Thought, in 
his Apologetic 5 P hires ejfemur, quoties metimttr $ Semen eft 
Sanguis Chriftiamis, 

The Word Martyr is Greeh, A^p™?, and properly figni- 
fies a Witnefs. Thus it is apply'd, by way of Eminence, 
to thofe who fuffer in witnefs of the Truth of the Gofpel. 
In the antient- Church, the Acts, Sufferings, and Deaths 



of the Martyrs were preferved with a world of Care 5 and. 
yet, maugre all this Diligence, we have but very little 
left of them. Eufeh'tttt indeed compofed a Martyrploeyj 
but it never reach'd down to us 5 and thofe fince com- 
piled, are extremely fufpected. See Marttrologv, 
Mr. Dodivell endeavours to prove, in a Diflertation exprefly 
for that purpofe, That the Number of Martyrs who fuf- 
fer'd under the Roman Emperors, was very moderate 5 
alledging, That thofe we have Accounts of in the Fa- 
thers, come in a very fmall Compafs ; and that, except- 
ing Nero "and Domitian, the reft of the Emperors mads 
fcarce any. T. Ruinard, on the contrary, endeavours to 
prove, That the Catalogue of Martyrs is not at all fwel- 
led j That the Carnage was immenfe under the firft Em- 
perors, and efpecially in that of Diocleftan. F. Fapehroch i 
in his ABa SanBorutn, makes the Number of Martyrs infi- 
nite. Scarce any Faith or Religion, but pretends to its 
Martyrs. Tdahometans, Heathens, Idolaters, £5c. See Saints. 

The Mrs. of Martyrs is an Mra. follow'd in Egypt and 
Abyfjinia 5 and which even the Mahometans, fince their be- 
coming Matters of JEgyft, frequently obferve. It is fix'd 
to the beginning of the Perlecution of Diocleftan, A. D. 
502 or 303. The JEra of Martyrs is alfo call'd the ^Era of 
Diocleftan. See Epocha. 

MARTYROLOGY, a Catalogue or Lift of Martyrs. 
A Martyrology, properly fpeaking, fhould contain no more 
than the Name, Place, and Day of Martyrdom of each 
Saint 5 but the! Term is frequently apply'd to the Hifto- 
ries of Martyrs. The Cufiom of collecting Martyrologies, 
is borrow'd from the Heathens, who inferted the Names 
of their Heroes into their Fafti, to preferve to Pofterity 
the Memory and Example of their noble Actions. Baro- 
iiius gives Pope Clement the Credit of being the firit who 
introduced the Cuftom of collecting the Acts of the Mar- 
tyrs. The Martyrology of Eufebms of Gefarea was the moft 
celebrated in the antient Church. It was tranflated into 
Latin by St.jjerom ; but the Learned agree, that it is not 
now extant. That attributed to Beda in the 8th Century, 
is of very doubtful Authority 5 the Names of feveral 
Saints being there found, who did not live till after the 
Time of Beda. The 9th Century was very fertile in Mar- 
tyrologies. Then appear'd that of Fiona, Sub-Deacon of 
the Church at Lions, who, however, only fill'd up the 
Chafms in Beda. This was publifh'd about the Year 83c. 
That of Wandelbertus t Monk of the Diocefe of Treves, 
written in Verfe about the Year 848. That of Ufitard, a 
French Monk, who wrote by Command of Charles the Bald, 
in 875; which laft is the Martyrology now ordinarily ufed 
in the Romijh Church. That of Raban, which is an Im- 
provement on Beda and Florus, written about the Year 845. 
That of Natfer, Monk of St. Gal, written about the Year 
894. That of Adon, Monk of Ferrieres, in the Diocefe of 
Treves, afterwards Archbifhop of Vienna, is a Defcendant 
of the Roman, if we may fo call it 5 for Du Soliier gives its 
Genealogy thus : The Martyrology of St. Jerom is the 
great Roman, from this was made the little Roman, printed 
by Rofweyd. Of this little Roman, with that of Beda aug- 
mented by Flortts, Adon compiled his in the Year 858. 
The Martyr-logy of Nevelon, Monk of Corbie, written about 
the Year 1080, is little more than an Abridgment of that 
ofMon. Father Kircher makes mention of a Coptic Marty- 
rology, preferved by the Maronites at Rome. We have alfo 
feveral Proteftant Martyrologies, containing the Sufferings of 
the Reformed under the Papifts, viz. an Englift Martyro- 
logy, by 5- Fax ■> with others by Clark* Bray, &c. The 
Word comes from the Greek f^pTvp, Witnefs, and a £341, 
d'tco, I fpeak, or htyo, colligo, I gather. 

Martyrology, is alfo ufed in the Romift Church 
for a Roll or Regifter kept in the "Veftry, containing the 
Names of all the Saints and Martyrs, both of the Uni- 
verfal Church, and of the Particular Ones of that City or 
Monaftery. The Word is alfo apply'd to the painted ot 
written Catalogues in Churches, containing the Founda- 
tions, Obits, Prayers, and Maffes, to be faid each Day, 

St. MARY; a Name by which feveral Orders of 
Knighthood, feveral Orders of Religious, and feveral 
Feafts, are diftinguifh'd. As St. Mary of the Thistle, a 
Military Order. See Thistle. St. Mary of the Concep- 
tion, a Military Order. See Conception. St. Mary of 
the Elephant, a Military Order. See Elephant. St. Ma- 
ry andjefus, a Military Order. See Jesus. St. Mary of 
Loretto, % Military Order. SeeLoRKTTo. St, Mary of 
Mount Carmel, a Military Order. See Carmel. St. MaryJ 
of the Teutonics. See Teutonic, £5?c. 

MASBOTHEAN, or Masbuthean : The Name 
of a Sect, or rather of two Sects ; for Ettfebius, or rather 
Fiegefipfus, whom he cites, makes mention of two diffe- 
rent Sects of Masbotheans. The firft are one of the feven 
Sects that arofe out of 'Judaifm, and proved very trou- 
blefome to the Qhurch. They were fo call'd from Maf- 
hotheas, their Author. The others were one of Ae feven 
Jewijb Sects before ths Coming of Jefus Chrift. For 

Valefiu, 
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ValefiuS won't allow the two to be confounded together: 
the lait being a Seel of Jews before, or at leaft cotempo- 
rary withChriftj and the former a Sect of Heretics de- 
jcen-'led from them. Rujinus dirtinguim.es them by their 
Names: The Jevoifh Sect he calls Masbutheans^ and the 
Heretics Masbuthanians. The Masbutheans were a BrarkH 
at the Siritbfteaw* 

The Word is derived frorti the Hebrezv POttf Sthatet\ to 
reft or refofe, and fignifies idle^ eafy, indolent People. 
Eufebitts fpeaksof them, as if they had been focall'd from 
Ma$botheu$ t their Chief ; but 'tis much more probable that 
their Name is Hebrew; or at leaft Chaldaic, fignifying the 
fame thing with a Sabbatarian in our Language, that is, 
one who makes profeffion of keeping Sabbath. 

MASCLE, is a Term in Heraldry for a 
Bearing of this Figure : Gules a Chevron 
Ermin between three Mafoles Argent, by the 
Name of Bellgrave. Guillim faith, that Maf- 
cle reprefents the Mafh of a Net* and is an 
honourable Bearing. A Mafcle differs from 
a Lozenge, only by being voided. 

MASCULINE, fornething belonging to the Male, or 
the ftronger of the two Sexes. See Male. 

MASCULINE, is more ordinarily ufed in Grammar to 
fignify the firft and nobleft of the Genders of Nouns. 
The Mafculine Gender is that which belongs to the Male 
Kind, or fornething analogous to it, and which Calbm has 
afhVd to a Word. For Men considering themfelves, 
and obferving the Difference between the two Sexes, have 
thought fit to vary the fame Adjective Names, by giving 
chem different Terminations, as they are differently ap- 
ply'd to Men or Women. Thus in Latin we fay bonus E- 
qnus, a good Horfe, in the Mhfculine 5 but fpeaking of a 
Mare, we change the Termination, not of the Adjective 
only, but alfo of the Subllamive, and fay, bona Equa. In 
Englipy, however^ we are more Uriel 5 for wc generally 
exprefs the Difference of Sex by different Words, not by 
the varying the Termination of the fame, or by varying 
the Adjective: As Boar in the Mafculine, Sow in the Fe- 
minine; Bay, Girl 5 Brother, Sifter ; Buck, Doe j Bull, Coxv, 
&c. Indeed we have about twenty Fcminines diftinguifh'd 
from their Mafatlines, by the "Variation of the Termina- 
tion of the Male into eft 5 for inftance, Abbot, Abbeft ; Ac- 
tor, ABrefty Count, Cotmtefs ; Heir, Heir eft ', Mafter, Miftreft t 
i$c. And this is all that our Language knows of any 
thing like the Genders, which are only a different way of 
expreffing the Male and the Female. But the old Lan- 
guages, and even fome of the Moderns, have gone fur- 
ther ; for as fome Adjectives may have Relations to other 
Things, befides Men and Women, it has been thought 
neceftary to appropriate to them one or other of the Ter- 
minations invented for Men and Women. Hence moft 
other Subftantives have been ranged under the Heads of 
Mafculine or Feminine. This, in fome Cafes, is done with 
a /hew of Reafon, but in others is merely arbitrary 5 and 
for that reafon is found to vary according to the Languages, 
and even according to the Words introduced from one 
Language into another. Thus the Names of Trees are 
generally feminine in Latin, and Mafculine in the French : 
Farther, the Genders of the fame Word are fome times 
varied in the fame Language. Thus Ahtts, according to 
Trifcian, was antiently Majculine, but is now become Fe- 
minine. And Navire, a Ship, in French, was antiently Fe- 
minine, but is now Mafculine. The modern Tongues have 
no more than two Genders, viz: the Mafculine and the 
Feminine 5 at leaft, whatever is not Feminine, is accoun- 
ted Mafculine. See Gender. 

The French, in their Foe try, have a kind of Rhimes 
which they call Mafculine, to diftinguifh them from o- 
thers, which they call Feminine. The Mafculine Rhime is 
that made with a Word which has a flrong, open, and 
accented Pronunciation ; as all Words have, excepting 
thofe which have an e Feminine in their laft Syllable : for 
inftance, Amour and Jour, Mort and Sort, are Mafculine 
Rhimes j and Fere and Mere, Gloire and Memoire, are Fe- 
minine. Hence Verfes ending with a Mafoline Rhime, 
are call'd Mafculine Verfes : and thofe ending with a Fe- 
minine Rhime, Feminine Verfes. 'Tis now a Rule efta- 
blifh'd among the trench Poets, never to ufe above two 
Mafculine, or two Feminine Verfes fucccflively, except in 
the loofer Kinds of Poetry. Marot was the firft who in- 
troduced this Mixture of Mafculine and Feminine Verfes, 
and Ronfard was the firft who practifed it with Succcfs. 
The Mafculine Verfes fhould always have a Syllable lefs 
than the Feminine ones. See Rhime. 

The Aftrologers maintain, that the Siffns and Planets 
are really diftinguifh'd into Mafculine and Feminine; not 
on account of any Difference of Sex, in their Bodies, or 
in their Names : but by reafon of their Qualities, which 
are either active, hor, or cold, accounted Mafculine \ or 
pafiive, dry, and moift, which are Feminine. On this 
Principle they call the Sun, Jupiter, Saturn, and Mars, Maft 



cidine , and the Moon and Venus, Feminine. Mercury] tRej 
iuppofc, partakes of the two. Among the Signs, Arte?, Libra, 
Gemini, Leo, Sagittarius, Aquarius, are Mafculine; Came; i'a~ 
fncomus, Taurus, Virgo, Scorp.o t and Vifces, are Feminine. 

Plants are likewife diftingui/h'd into Mafculine. and Fe^ 
mmine. The, Mafculine are thofe which have a "reater 
/hare of Heat and Virtue. 

MASON, a Perfon employ *d under the Direction of an, 
Architect, in the raifing of a Stone-Building. The chief 
Bufincfs of a Mafon, is to make the Mortar, ralfe the 
Walls from the Foundation to the Top, with the necef- 
fary Retreats and Perpendiculars, form the Vaults, and 
employ the Stones as deliver'd to him. When the Stones 
are large, the Bufinefs of hewing or cutting them be- 
longs to the Stone-Cutters; tho thefe are frequently con- 
founded with the Mafons, The Ornaments of Sculpture 
are performed by Carvers in Stone, or Sculptors. For the 
Materials whereon Mafons work, fee Stonej Marble^ 
E?c. For the Manner of Working, fee Masonry, Build- 
ingj cjfc For their Works themfelves, fee Wall, £frj 
The Touls or Implements principally ufed by them, are, 
the Square, Level, Plumb-Line, Bevel, Compafs, Ham- 
mer, Chiffel, Mallet, Saw, Trowel, c5c which fee. Be- 
fides the common Instruments ufed in the Hand, they 
have likewife Machines for the raifing of great Burdens, 
the conducting of large Stones, Igc. The principal of thefe 
are the Lever, Wheel, Pully, t£c. which fee. Mafonry is 
fomctimes ufed in a more general and unlimited Senfe 5 
fo as, befides proper Mafonry, to include the hewing or 
(awing of larger Stones, to fit them for Building, proper- 
ly call'd Stone-Cutting 5 and the carving of tho Orna- 
ments, on the Members and Mouldings, properly call'd 
Sculpture : which fee. Ifidore derives the Word from Ma- 
chh, a Machinift, as being obliged to ufe Machines in 
Building. Some derive it from Machine. DitCawge from 
Maceria, becaufe the long Fence-Walls that indole Vine- 
yards, ££c in which Majons are fuppofed to have been firft 
employ'd, were call'd Materia. Mafon eft Maceriarwn Con- 
ftrutfar. M. Huet derives it from Mas, an old Word, 
fignifying Houfe 5 hence Mafon is a Perfon who makes 
Mas's, that is, Houfes. In the corrupt Latin, a Mafon 
was call'd Magifter Comacinus, which Lindenbroeh derives 
from Comacma, an Ifland in Romania, where, in the Time 
«f the Lombards, the belt Architects were found. 

MASONRY, a Branch of Architecture, confifting, as 
fome define it, in the Art of hewing or fquaring Stones, 
and cutting them level and perpendicular, for the Ufes of 
Building : Tho in the more limited Senfe of the Word, 
Mafonry is the Art of affembling and joining Stones toge- 
ther with Mortar. Whence there arife as many different 
Kinds of Mafonry, as there are different Forms and Man- 
ners of laying or joining the Stones, Fitrttvius makes men- 
tion of feven Kinds ofMafonry anions* the Antients j three 
of hew'd Stone, n& that in form of a Net, that in Bind- 
higi and that call'd the Greek Mafonry: And three of 
unhewed Stones, viz.. that of an equal Courfe, that of an 
unequal Courfe, and that fill'd up in the middle. The 
feventh was a Compofition of all the reft. 

Net Mafonry, call'd Reticulation, from its Refemblanca 
of the Mafhes of a Net, confifts of Stones fquarcd in their 
Courfes, and fo difpofed, as that their Joints go oblique- 
ly, and the Diagonals are, the one perpendicular, and the 
other level. This is the moft agreeable Mafonry to the 
Eye, but it is apt to crack. See P/ate Architecture, 
Fig. 1. 

Bound Mafonry, is that wherein the Stones were placed 
one over another, like Tiles 5 the Joints of the Beds be- 
ing level, and the Mounters perpendicular. So that the 
Joint that mounts and feparates two Stones, falls directly 
over the middle of the Stone below. This is lefs beau- 
tiful than the Net-Work, but more folid and durable, 
See Tlate Arch. Fig. 1. 

Greek Mafonry, according to Vitr-.mus, is that where, af J 
ter we have laid two Stones, each of which makes a 
Courfe, another is laid at the end, which makes two 
Courfes; and the fame Order obferved throughout the 
Building. This may be call.'U Double Building, in regard 
the Binding is not only of Stones of the fame Courfe with' 
one another, but likewife of one Courfe with another 
Courfe. See Flute Arch. Fig.' 3. 

Mafonry by Equal Courfes^ by the Antients call'd Tfodo- 
mum, differs in nothing from the bound Mafonry, but only 
in this, that its Stones are not hewn. See Plate Arch, 

F 'S- 5-, 

Mafonry by Unequal Courfes, call'd Ffoudfodomv.m, is alfo 

made of unhew'd Stones, and laid in bound Work : But 

then they are not of the fame Thicknefs, nor is there sny 

Equality obferved, excepting in the feveral Courfes 5. the 

Courfes themfelves being unequal to each other. See 

Tlate Arch. f%-4« 

Mafonry ftll'd up in the Middle, call'd by the Antients 

Emfhfton, is likewife made of unhew'd Stone, and by 

Nnnnnn Courfes ; 
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Courfes; but the Stones ate only fet in otder as to the 
Courfes, the Middle being fill'd up with Stones thrown 
in at random among the Mortar. See Plate Arch. fig. 5. 
Compound iSafmrx, is of Vitruvius's propofing ; fo call'd, 
as being form'd ot all the refl. In this, the Courfes are 
of hew'd Stone, and the middle Place left void, fill'd up 
with Mortar and Pebbles thrown in together. After this 
the Stones of one Courfe are bound to thofe of another 
Courfe, with Cramp-irons fallcn'd with melted Lead. 
See Flats Arch. Ftg.6. 

All the Kinds of Mafomy now in ufc may be reduced to 
thefe five, viz. Bound Mafonry ; that of brick-Work, where 
the Bodies and Projeflures of the Stones inclofc fquare 
Spaces or Pannels, £fr. fet with Bricks : That de Moilon, 
or fmall Work, where the Courfes are equal, well fqua- 
red, and their Edges or Beds ruilicated : That where the 
Courfes are unequal ; and thatfiU'd up in the middle with 
little Stones and Mortar. 

FREE, or ACCEPTED MASONS, a very antient So- 
ciety, or Body of Men, fo call'd either from fome extra- 
ordinary Knowledge of Mafonry or Building, which 
they are fuppofed to be Mafters of, or becaufe the firll 
Founders of the Society were Pcrfons of that Profeflion. 
They are now very confiderable both forNumbers and Cha- 
racter ; being found in every Country in Europe, and con- 
filling principally of Pcrfons of Merir and Confideration. 
As to Antiquity, they lay claim to a Standing of fome 
thoufand Years ; and, 'tis faid, can trace up their Origin 
as early as the Building of Solomon's Temple. What the 
End of their Inftitution is, feems {till, in fome meafure, 
a Secret ; tho fo much of it as is known, appears truly 
good and laudable, as it tends to promote Friendfhip, So- 
ciety, mutual Afliftance, and Good-Fellowfhip. The 
Brothers of this Family are faid to be poffefs'd of a great 
Number of Secrets, which have been religioufly obferv'd 
from Age to Age : Be their other Virtues therefore what 
they will, 'tis plain they are Mailers of one in a very great 
degree, viz. Secrecy. 

MASQUE, or Mask, aCover forthe Face.contrived with 
Apertures for the Eyes and Mouth ; wore chiefly by Women 
of Condition, either to preferve their Completion from 
the Weather, or out of Modefty, to prevent their being 
known. Topfea, Wife of Nero, is faid to be the firil In- 
venter of the Mafaue ; which fhe did to guard her Com- 
plection from the Sun and Weather, as being the mofl 
delicate Woman, with regard to her Perfon, that has been 
known. Brantome obferves, that the ordinary life of 
Mafaues was not introduced till towards the end of the 
1 «th Century. The Word Mafqtte is alfo ufed to fignify 
any thing ufed to cover the Eyes, and prevent a Perfon's 
being known. Thus the Penitents of Lyons and Avignon 
hide their Faces with large white Veils, which ferve 'em 
for ylafques. 

Masojje, in Architecture, is underflood of certain 
Pieces of Sculpture, reprefenting fome hideous Form, 
Grotefque, or Satyrs Faces, &c. ufed to fill up and adorn 
fome vacant Places, as in Freezes, the Pannels of Doors, 
Keys of Arches, (Sc. but particularly in Grotto's. 

MASQUERADE, or Mascaraee ; an Affcmbly of 
Ferfons mask'd or difguis'd, meeting to dance and divert 
themfelves. This is a very common Practice abroad, efpe- 
cially in Carnaval Time. The Word comes from the 
Italian Mafcarata, and that from the Arabic Uafcira, which 
fignifies Raillery, Buffoonery. 

"MASS, in Mechanics, is defined to be the Matter of 
any Body cohering with it, i. e. moving and gravitating 
alon" with it ; and is diflinguifh'd from its Bulk, or Volumn, 
which is its Expanfion in Length, Breadth, and Thicknefs. 
The Mafs of any Body is rightly eflimated by its Weight. 
And the lAaffes of two Bodies of the fame Weigh t are in a 
reciprocal Ratio of their Volumes. See Motion,Weioht, 
Moment, lye. 

MASSALIANS, certain Seflaries, fo call'd from a 
Hebrew Word fignrfjing Prayer 5 it being their dillinguifh- 
ing Tenet, that a Man is to be continually in Prayer. The 
Greeks call'd them Euchites, ttyt-nti, which in their Lan- 
guage fignified the fame thing. St. Efipianiui diftin- 
guifhes two Kinds of Maffhtians, the Antient and the New. 
The firfl, according to him, are neither Jews, Cbriftians, 
nor Samaritans, but pure Gentiles ; who owning feveral 
Gods, yet adore only one, whom they call Almighty. 
They had Oratories like our Churches, where they ufed 
fo meet, to pray and ling Hymns in honour of God ; their 
Oratories being finely illumined with Lamps and Flam- 
beaux. This Defcription of St. Epiphaniut comes fo near 
the Practice of the Effeni, that Scaiiger thinks the two 
Sects ought not by any means to be diflinguifh'd. The 
Majfalians have gone by the Names of Enthufiafts, Eucbi- 
tes, Saccopbori, and fome of them Martyrians. 

As to the other Maffalians, who were by Profeflion 
Chriftians, their Rife was not till about the Time of 
St. Ep'fhatiius. Their Doftrine was, that Prayer alone was 



fufficient to Salvation. Many Monks, who loved a Life of 
Lazinefs, and were averfe to Labour, join'd the Ma£a 
Hans. Sje Euchites. 

MASS ATER, from fMur/saafuti, manduco, to chew 5 the 
Name of a Mufcle, that helps to pull the Jaw upwards in 
eating: It is thick and fhort, arifing from the Zygoma, 
and from the firll Bone of the upper Jaw, and is inferred 
into the lower Edge of the lower Jaw, from its external 
Angle to its middle. Its Fibres run in three Directions > 
thole from the Zygoma obliquely to the middle of the 
Jaw, and thofe from the firll Bone of the upper Jaw 
crofs the former, and run to the Angle of the lower Jaw ; 
and the Fibres that are in its middle, run perpendicularly 
from their Origin to their Infertion. 

MASSES, in Painting, are the large Parts of a Picture, 
containing the great Lights and Shadows 5 and thus, when 
it is almoil dark, we fee only the Maffes of a Picture, 1. e. 
the Places of the grearei! Lights and Shadows. 

MASSIVE, fomething grofs and folid, in oppofition 
to Tenderncfs and Delicacy. Thus we fay, a Wall, or 
a Building, is too mafive, that is, its Walls are too thick, 
or the Lights and Openings too little in proportion. A 
mafive Column is that, which is too fhort for the Order, 
whofe Capital it bears. 

MASSORA, a Term in the Jewifi Theology, figni- 
fying a Performance on the Bible by feveral learned Rab- 
bins, to fecure it from any Alterations that might other- 
wife happen 5 and to ferve, according to their Expreflion, 
as a Hed(e to tbe Law< Bitxtorf defines it a Critique on the 
Hebrew Text, contrived by the antient Jewijb Doctors, in 
which they have number'd the Verfes, Words, and Let- 
ters of the Text, and mark'd all the Variations of it* 
For the Text of the Sacred Books was originally written 
without any Breaks, or Divifions into Chapters, or Verfes, 
or even into Words. So that a whole Book, in the antient 
Manner, was but one continued Word 5 of which kind we 
have flill feveral antient Manufcripts, both Greek and La- 
tin. In regard the Sacred Writings had undergone an 
infinite Number of Alterations, whence various Readings 
had arifen, and the Original was become mangled and 
difguis'd ; the Jews had recourfe to a Rule, which they 
judg'd infallible, to fix and afcertain the Reading of tho 
Hebrew Text : and this Rule they call'd Majfora, Tradi- 
tion 5 as if this Critique were nothing but a Tradition, 
which they had receiv'd from their Fore-Fathers. Ac- 
cording to Elias Levita, it was the Jews of a famous 
School at Tiberias who compofed, or at leaft begun the 
Mqffora, whence they are call'd Majjoretes. Ahen Efra 
makes them the Authors of the Points and Accents in the 
Hebrew Text, as we now find it, and which ferve for 
Vowels. The Arabs have done the fame thing to their 
'Alcoran, that the Ma(foretes have done to the Bible: Nor 
do the Jews deny their having borrow'd this Expedient 
from the Arabs, who firfl put it in practice in the 7th Cen- 
tury. There is a great and a little Mafjora, printed ar 
Venice, and at Bafil, with the Hebrew Text in a different 
Character. Bitxtorf has written a Majjoretic Comment, 
which he calls Tiberias. 

MASSORETES, Jewifi Doctors, Authors of the Maf- 
fora. See Massora. 

MAST of a Fore/?, the Fruit of a Species of Trees, call'd 
Glandiferous, or Mali- Bearing ; as Beech, Oak, Chefnut, {£?c. 
Mast, a large Tree, or Pole, rais'd in Veffels, for the 
Cordage and Sails to be faflen'd to, in order to their re- 
ceiving the Wind neceffary for Navigation. In large Veffels, 
the Number ofMafts is four : Their Names are, th&Main- 
Maft, the Fore-Maft, the Mizen-Maft, and the Boltfprit. 
To which fome add a fifth, viz. a Cotmter-Mizen. The 
Main-Maft, or Mafler-Mafl, is the chief Maft in the Ship ; 
its Place is in the middle of the Veffel, and it bears the 
flrongeil Cordage, and the largeft Sails. The Fore-Maft 
is between the Main-Maft and the Head. The Mizen- 
Majl is between the Main-Maft and the Stern. The Bolt- 
fprit lies upon the Beak, in the Prow or Head of the Ship. 
The Counter- Mizen, in large Veffels and Galleons, is m 
the Stern. 

We alfo ufe the Word Maft to fignify thofe Divifions, 
or additional Pieces in the Mafts, placed over one another. 
The Main-Maft, and Main-Top-Maft, have each of them 
two, viz. the Main-Maft, Main-Top-Maft, Main-Gallant- 
Maft ; the Fore-Maft, Fore-Top-Maft, Fore-Top-Gallant-Maft. 
The Mizen-Maft has one, viz. the Mizen-Top-Maft. The 
Word Maft fignifies the fame thing in Frencb, Higb Dutch, 
Flemifi, and Englijl. The Italians fay Maftr, and the Spa- 
niards Maftel. 

For the Proportion of Mafts, Sir H. Vlanwaring gives 
thefe Rules: Whatever the Breadth of a Ship be in 
Feet, multiply | of that Breadth by 30, the Product is 
the Length of her Main-Maft in Yards. Thus if a Ship 
be 30 Foot at the Midfhip-Beam, | of 30 is 24 ; there- 
fore that Ship's Main-Maft mull be 24 Yards, or 72 
Feet in Length. Then for its Bignefs, he allows an Inch 
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to every Yard in Length, and therefore this Mad mufl 
be i 4 inches thro, or thick. The Fore-Malt of a Ship 
mult be f of the Length of the Main-Maft, that is in 
this Cafe ij Yards; thick, or thro it mull be near 20 
Inches. The Boltipm is always the fame Length and Big- 
r,cisw.ih.he FoteMaft; and the Mizen-Mait muft be 
juit half the Length of the Main-Maft, and half as 
thick. 

MASTER ; a Title given to feveral Officers, and Per- 
fonsof Authority and Command, and particularly to the 
Chiefs of the Orders of Knighthood, gfc. Thus we fay 
the Grand Mafter of Maltha, of St. Lazarus, of the Gulden 
fleece, of the Free Maftms, &c. 

The Title Mafter, Magifter, was frequent among the 
Romans: They had their Mafter of the People, Magifter 
Fopuli, who was the Diflator; Mafter of the Cavalry, 
Mxgfier. Equitum, who held the fecond Poll in an Army 
after the Dictator. Under the later Emperors there we re 
alfo Matters of the Infantry, Magiftri Peditem, A Mafter 
of the Ceyfas Magifter Cenft, who had nothing of the 
Charge of a Cenfor or Sub-Cenfor, as the Name feems to 
intimate 5 but was the fame with the CommhTioner of 
the irumentanes, Prtpofttus Prumentarmrm. Mailer of 
the. Mil.na, Magtjter Mdkix, an Officer in the lower Em- 
pire, created, as 'tis urged, by Dioclefmn, who had the 
Infpection and Government of all the Forces, with power 
to punifh, iSc fomewhat like a Confiable of France. At 
firft there were two of thefe Officers inftimted, the one 
for the Infantry, and the other for the Cavalry. But the 
two were united into one under Conftantine. But as their 
Power was increafed, fo was their Number too ; and there 
was one appointed for the Court, another for Thrace, ano- 
ther for the Eaft, and another for lllyria. They were after- 
wards call'd Connies, Counts, and Claripmi. Their Power 
was only a Branch of that of the FrxfeBus Prxtorii, who 
by that means became a Civil Officer. Majter of Arms, 
Magifter Jrmorum, was an Officer or Comptroller under 
the Mafter of the Militia. Mafter of the Offices, Magifter 
Offictorum, had the Superintendance of all the Officers of 
the Court. He was alfo call'd Magifter Officii, Palatine, 
limply Magifter, and his Pott Magiftena. Ibis Officer was 
the fame in the Weftern Empire with the Cunpalaiii in 
the Eaflern. In fine, Mafter, in the Roman Hiltory and 
Laws, is ufed for every Officer, who is the firft of his 
kind, and who has others of the fame Species, or that 
have the fame Fundi ions, under him. In Latin, Magifter, 
and oftentimes Proximus. 

Master of the Ceremonies, is an Officer inftituted by 
King James the firft, for the more folemn and honourable 
Reception of Ambaffadors and Strangers of Quality, 
whom he introduces into the Prcfence. The Badge of his 
Office is a Gold Chain and Medal, having on one fide an 
Emblem of Peace, with King James's Motto, and on the 
Revcrfe the Emblem of War, with Diet, (g mon droit : 
He is always fuppofed to be a Perfon of good Addrcfs, 
and Mafter of Languages : He is conftantly attending at 
Court, and hath under him an Affiftant Mafter, or De- 
puty, who holds his Place during the King's pleafure. 
There is alfo a third Officer, call'd Marjhal of the Ceremo- 
nies, whofe Bufinefs it is to receive and diftribute the 
Majlcr's Orders, or the Deputies, for the Service ; but 
without their Order he can do nothing. This is in the 
King's Gift. 

Master of the Houfhold, is an Officer under the Lord- 
Steward of the Houfbold, and in the King's Gift : His 
Bufinefs is to Purvey the Accounts of the Houfhold. An- 
tiently the Lord-Steward himfelf was call'd Grand Mafter 
of the Houfhold. See Houshold. 

Master of the Horfe, a great Officer of the Crown, 
to whom is committed the Charge of ordering and difpofing 
all Matters relating to the King's Stables, Races, and Breed 
of Horfcs, as he had anticntly, of all the Pofls in Eng- 
land. He hath a Power of commanding the Equerries, 
and all the other Officers and Tradefmen employ'd in the 
King's Stables ; to all which he gives, by his Warrant to 
theAvencr, the Oath of Allegiance, He for the true and 
faithful Difcharge of their Duty. He has the peculiar 
Privilege of making ufe of anv Horfes, Pages, or Footmen, 
belonging to the King's Stables; fo that his Coaches, 
Horfes, and Attendants, ate the King's, and have the 
King's Arms and Liveries. 

Master of the Mnt: This, in the fecond Year of 
Henry the Sixth, was the Title of him, who is now call'd 
Warden of the Mint ; whofe Office it is to receive the Sil- 
ver and Bullion, which comes to the Mint to be coined, 
and to take care thereof. See Mint. 

Master rf the Court of Wards and Liveries, was the 
chief Officer, and Judge of that Court, who kept the Seal 
of it, and was named and affigned by the King. But this 
Court, and all its Officers, Members, Power, and Appur- 
ti nances, is taken away by a Statute made the la Car. i. 
i. 24. 
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• M ^I E * °f ! he level-mufe; mention'd in ;p Mitt c. i 
is an Officer of the King's Houfhold of great Credit, be- 
ing allowed Diet for himfelf, and the Clerks of the Of- 

r „ u ^7j g "! gin lhe Court - He h,; »" Charge 
of all the Gold and Silver Plate ufed at the King's Ta- 
ble, or be ongmg to any Officer of account attending the 
Court; and of al Plate remaining in the Tower of Lon- 
don, as alfo of Chains and loofe Jewels, not fixed to any 
Garment. * 

Master of the Ordnance, a great Officer, to whofe 
Care all the King 5 Ordnance and Artillery is committed 
See Orbn ance. 

1 ■^ AfT r R °f' he Fa " thk! > =»> Officer under the Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, who grants Licences and Difpenfa- 
tions ; he is mention'd in the Statute of laying Impolitions 
at Law, of 22,23 Car. 2. See Faculty. 

Master of the Revels, an Officer, whofe Office it is to 
order all things relating to the Performance of Tragedies 
Comedies, Masks, Balls, &c, at Court : He hath likewife 
a Junldidion of granting Licences to all who travel to 
act I lays, Puppet-Shews, or other fuch like Diverfions : 
which is very beneficial to him, and increafeth the Small- 
nefs of the Salary, which is but ig /. per Jnnum, to a ve- 
ry confidcrable Income. Neither can any new Play be 
afled at either of the two Houfes, till it has pafs'd his 
Pcrufal and Licence firft ; and he hath the liberty to caf- 
trate any thing, which fliall be offenfive to Reli-ion 'or 
Virtue, and for the latter has his Fee. 

Master of the Armory, he that has the Care and O- 
verfight of his Majefty's Arms and Armory. 

Master of the Temple. The Founder of the Order of 
the Templars, and all his Succeffors, were call'd Ma'ni 
Tempi, Magiftri ; and ever fince the Diffolution of the 
Order, the Spiritual Guide and Direclcr of the Houfe is 
call'd by that Name. See Temple. 

Master of the Ward-Robe, an Office in the Lord Cham- 
berlain's Diitncr, who has the Power of managing all the 
Royal Robes; as thofe of the Coronation, St. Geor/e's 
Feaft, the Parliament-Robes : as alfo of the wearing Ap- 
parel, Collar of SS's, George and Garter, &c. He has 
the Charge and Cuftody of all former Kings and Queens 
Robes, remaining in the Tower; all Hangings, Bedding, 
ISt. for the Kings Houfe; the Charge and Delivery of 
Velvet and Scarlet allow'd for Liveries. He has under 
him a Clerk of the Robes, and Wardrobe-Keeper, a Yeo- 
man, c>c. See Wardrobe. 

Master of Arts, the firft Degree taken up in foreign 
Univerfities, but the fecond in ours; Candidates not be- 
ing admitted to it till they have ftudied in the Univerfity 
feven Years. See Degree. 

Master of a Ship ; an Officer, to whom is committed 
the Direction of a Merchant- Vefl'el, who commands it in 
chief, and is charged wirh the Merchandizes aboard. In 
the Mediterranean, the Mafter is frequently called Patron, 
and in long Voyages Captain. 'Tis the Proprietor of the 
Veffel that appoints the Mafter ; and 'tis the Mafter pro- 
vides the Equipage, hires the Pilots, Sailors, igc. The 
M-fter is obliged to keep a Rcgiiler of the Seamen and 
Officers, the Terms of their Contrail, the Receipts and 
Payments, and in general, every thing relating to his 
Commiffion. See Ship. 

Master <f the Rolls, has his Office by Patent, which is 
for Life. In the Abfence of the Lord-Chaiicellor or 
Keeper, he fits as Judge in the Coutt of Chancery, and 
is, by Sir Edward Coke, call'd his Affiant. At othet times 
he hears Caufes in the Rolls Chappel ; he is alfo the firft 
of the Mailers in Chancery, and hath their Affiftance at 
the Rolls: but all Hearings before him are aopealable 
to the Lord Chancellor. He hath alfo his Writ of Sum- 
mons to Parliament, and fits next to the Lord Chief Juf- 
tice of England, on the fecond Woolpack. He hath the 
keeping of the Parliament Rolls, and all the Rolls Houfe 
for his Habitation ; as alfo the Cuflody of all Charters, 
Patents, Commiffions, Deeds, Recognizances, which being 
made of Rolls of Parchment, gave' rife to the Name. In 
his Gift are the fix Clerks in Chancery, the Examiners, 
three Clerks of the Petty-bag, and the fix Clerks of the 
Rolls Chappel, where the Rolls are kept. See Rolls. 

Mastees in Chancery, are ufually chofen out of the 
Barriflers of the Common Law, and fit in Chancery, or at 
the Rolls, as Affiftants to the Lord Chancellor, and Mafter 
of the Rolls, during Term-Timc : To thefn is alfo com- 
mitted Interlocutory Reports, flating of Accounts, taxing 
Cofls, ££c. And fometimes, by way of Refetence, they 
are empower'd to make a final Determination of Caufes. 
They have, time out of mind, had the Honour to fit in 
the Lords Houfe, tho they have neither Writs, nor Patent 
to empower them; but as Affiftants to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and Mafter of the Rolls. They had antiently 
the Care of infpecling all Writs of Summons, which is 
now performed by the Clerk of the Petty-bag. When any 
Mcffage is fent from the Lords to the Commons, it is 
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clrry'd by the Mafteis in Chancery, feefore thcmj Affida- 
vits are made, and Deeds and Recognizances acknow- 
ledged. See Chancery, 

MASTER PIECE, an exqutfitej or extraordinary Work 
or Performance, in any Art or Science. 

Master-Piece, or Chef d'Oeitvre, is particularly ufed 
among the French, for a particular Work, which thoie who 
afpire to be admitted Matter in any Art or Trade, are 
to perform in prefence of the Matters or Jurands of that 
Company, by way of Specimen of their Capacity. The 
Majier- Piece of a Mafon is a Defccnt biafs'd either in 
the Head or in Talut, corrected by a full Arch. That 
of a Carpenter, a Rartipant Curve of a Stair-Cafe, thcSpi- 
ral well adjufted with the Defcent. That of a Joiner, a 
Plat-bottom Cheft, or a Door-Cafe, or a Mantle-Tree. 
That of a Tiler, a Luthern well conducted in the Four- 
chette, with a Ridge. That of a Plumber, a little Cil- 
tern a Oil de Lamfe. That of a Glazier, a Pair of Com- 
parti ments of Glaifes of fever al Colour?, hollow'd, in- 
caftrated, and join'd with Lead of Chef ttfOettvre* That 
of Paviors, a Rofe in a Free-Stone or Flint-Pavement. 
That of a Cordwainer, a Turn-up Shoe^ ££?c. 

MASTIC; a clear and fweet refinous Gum, iffuingfrom 
the Trunk and large Branches of the Maftic or Lentisk 
Tree, cither without* or with an lncifion. It is temperate 
in Heatj and of a dry, binding Quality; fo that it 
ftrengthens the Stomach, Hays Vomiting, flops Iflues of 
Blood, and tickling Coughs and Catarrhs. It lengthens 
the Reins, and is a good Cleanfer, and is for that reafon 
prefcribed in Seminal Weakneffes. The Goldfmiths mix 
it with Turpentine and black Ivory, and lay it under their 
Diamonds, to give them a Luftre. The Maftic is the 
Product or' Scio. The Trees that produce it are cultivated 
with as much Care as the Vines. It brings in a Revenue 
of 80000 Ducats per Annum to the Grand Signior. There 
is alfo a kind of black MaBic brought from Egypt, which 
ferves to fophifticate Camphor. The belt Maflic is 
brought from the Ifle of Chio$ it is in larger Tears, and 
thofe more balfamic, than that of the Levant. The Ma- 
fiic produced in Chio belongs to the Grand Signior, who 
takes it of this People in lieu of the Tribute he exacts of 
the other Grecian Iflands. It has its Name MaBic, from 
its being continually chew'd by the Tttr&s, efpecially the 
Women. 

MASTICATION, in Medicine, the Action of chew- 
ing, or of agitating the folid Parts of our Food between 
the Teeth, by means of the Motion of the Jaws, the 
Tongue, and the Lips 5 whereby it is broke into fmall 
Pieces, impregnated with Saliva, and fo fitted for Deglu- 
tition, andamoreeafy Digeftion in the Stomach. See 
Digestion, Chylification, Deglutition, &c. 

The Mixture of Saliva with the Food, is of abfolute 
neceflity ; for the Saliva imbibed within the Parts, diflblves 
the Salts hid in them ; and by fo doing, prepares the Food 
for Fermentation in the Stomach: The Food therefore 
has the Beginning of its Digeftion from the Saliva, and its 
Conclufion from the Ferment in the Stomach. See Sa- 

fclVA. 

MASTICATORIES, in Medicine, are fuch Remedies 
as are taken in at the Mouth, and chew'd, in order to pro- 
mote the Evacuation of the falival Humour ; as Tobacco, 
Ginger, Pepper, Sage, Rofemary, Thyme, Maftic, &c. 

MASTOIDES, m Anatomy, the fame with Mammilla- 
res. The Word is ufually apply'd to fuch Proceffes in the 
Body, as have the Appearance of Breafts or Dugs; ari- 
sing from a broad Bafis, and terminating in an obtufe Top. 
The Word is fometimes alfo apply'd to thofe Mufclcs 
which Hoop the Head, proceeding from the Neck-Bone, 
and Breaft-Bone, and terminating in the Procefs Mammi- 
formis. The Word comrs from the Greek |W*f©"i Nipple, 
Dug, and «<T©-, Imago, Figure. 

MATCH, a kind of Cord flightly twilled, and prepared 
to receive and preferve Fire, for the Ufes of Artillery, 
Mines, Fire-Works, &c. It is made of hempen Tow, 
fpun on the Wheel like Cord, but very flack, and is com- 
peted of three Twines or Threads, which are afterwards 
again cover 'd with Tow; fo that the Twines don't ap- 
pear : laftly, it is hoil'd in Lees of old Wines ; whence its 
Colour. Since Fufecshave been introduced in lieu of Muf- 
Jcets, the Confumption of Match has been much lefs con- 
iiderable than before. 

MATER TENUIS, orPiAMATER. See Meninges. 

Mater Duba. See alfo Meninges. 

MATERIAL, denotes fomething compofed of Matter. 
The Epicureans, Sf)hiozifts,&c. own none other but Material 
Subftances; fee Substance. Among Caufcs, fome are 
material, others formal : See Cause. Material Caufes having 
no Underftanding or Liberty, muft always act in the fame 
Manner, when under the fame Circumstances. The Phi- 
lofophers and Divines difpute, whether or no there be any 
material Forms really diftinft from Matter. See Form. 



The Valeminians formerly apply'd the Term Material to 
all People, but thofe of their own Sect ; afferting, that 
their Souls perifhed with their Bodies. Thus alfo the 
Stoics maintain'd, that none but the Soul of their Wife- 
Men furvived the Body. See Stoicks. 

MATERIALISTS, the Name of a Sett in the an- 
tient Church, compofed of Perfons, who, being prepol- 
fefs'd with that Maxim in the antient Philofophy (ex Ni~ 
hilo Nihil ft, out of Nothing Nothing can be made) had re- 
courfe to an Eternal Matter, on which they fuppofed God 
wrought in the Creation ; inftead of admitting God alone 
as the fole Caufe of the Exiltence of all Things. Tertxl- 
lian vigorously oppofes the Doctrine of the Materialijis, in 
his Treatife againft Hermogenes, one of their Number. 
See Matter. 

MATERIA SUBTILIS, a fine fubtile Matter, which 
the Cartefians fuppofe to pervade and penetrate, freely, the 
Parts of all Bodies, and to fill up all their Pores, fo as 
not to leave the leaft Vacuity or Interftice between them. 
This Machine they have recourfe to, to fupport the Doc- 
trine of an abfolute Plenum, and to make it confident 
with the Phenomena of Motion, ££c. and accordingly make 
it aft and move juft at pleafure, but in vain 5 tor were 
there any fuch Matter, in order for it to be able to fill up 
the Vacuities of other Bodies, it mult, itfelf, be entirely 
void of any, i.e. be perfectly folid ; fee Solidity : vait- 
Jy more folid than Gold, and therefore more ponderous* 
and refiit vaftly more. See Resistance. Which is in- 
confiftent with Phenomena. See Vacuum and Plenum. 

Sir If. NetvroK, indeed, allows of the Exiftence of 11 fub- 
tile Matter, or Medium, vaftly finer than Air, penetrating 
the clofeft Bodies, and contributing to the Production of 
many of the Phenomena of Nature. The Exiilence of 
fuch a Matter he argues from the Experiment of two 
Thermometers, which being inclofed in Glafs Veffels, 

* one of them exhaulted of its Air, and both carried from 

* a cold to a warm Place, the Thermometer in vacuo grows 
( warm, and rifes, almofl as foon as that in the Air 5 and 

* if return'd into the cold Place, both cool and fall about 

* the fame. Hence, fays he, is not the Heat of the warm 

* Room cemvey'd thro the Vacuum by the Vibrations of a 

* much fubtiler Medium than Air, which remain 'd in va~ 

* cko, after the Exhauftion of the Air ? And is not this 

* Medium the fame with that whereby Light is refracted 
' and reflected, and by whofe Vibration, Light comma- 

* nicates Heat to Bodies, and is put into Fits of eafy Re- 

* flection, and eafy Tranfrniffion ? And do not the Vibra- 

* tions of that Medium in hot Bodies, contribute to the 

* Intenfenefs and Duration of their Heat? And do not 

* hot Bodies communicate their Heat to contiguous cold 

* ones, by the Vibration of this Medium propagated from 

* them into the cold ones ? And is not this Medium more 

* fubtile, more elaftic and active than Air ? Does it not 

* readily pervade all Bodies ? And is it not, by its elaftic 
1 Force, expanded thro all the Heavens?' See Heat, 
Cold, g£c. Again, * Does not the Refraction of Light 

* proceed from the different Denfity of this Matter in dif- 

* ferent Places ; the Light always receding from the denfer 

* Parts of the Medium V See Refraction. Again, 

* Is not this Matter much rarer within the denfe Bodies 

* of the Sun, Stars, Planets, £$c. than in the empty, ce- 

* leftial Spaces between them ? And in pafltng from them 

* to great Diftances, does it not grow denfer and denfer, 

* and thereby occafion the Gravitation of thofe Bodies 

* towards one another, and of the Parts to the Bodies j 

* every Body endeavouring to recede from the denfer Parts 

* towards the rarer ?' Sec Gravitation. — 'Again, Is not 

* Vifion performed chiefly by the Vibrations of this Matter, 

* excited in the bottom of the Eye by the Rays of Light, 

* and propagated thro the folid, pellucid, and uniform Ca- 

* pillaments of the Optic Nerves into the Senfory ?' A- 

* gain, * Is not animal Motion performed by the Vibbrations 

* of this Medium, excited in the Brain by the Power of 

* the Will, and propagated thence thro the folid Capilla- 

* roents of the Nerves into the Mufcles, to contract and 

* dilate them?* See Medium. Newt. Optic, lib. 3. in c alee. 

MATHEMATICS, the Science of Quantity 5 or a Sci- 
ence that confiders Things as computable, or meafurable. 
The Word in its Original, -ua'IWf, fignifies Vfcipline or 
Learning in the general, and feems to have been apply'd 
to the Doctrine of Quantity, either by way of Eminence, 
or by reafon this having the Start of all other Sciences, the 
reft took their common Name therefrom. See Science. 

For the Origin of Mathematics, $ofepbtts dates it 
before the Flood, and makes the Sons of Seth Obfervers 
of the Courfe and Order of the Heavenly Bodies ; he 
adds, that to perpetuate their Difcoveries, and fecure 'em 
from the Injuries either of a Deluge or a Conflagration, 
thev had them engraven on two Pillars, the one of Stone, 
the'other of Brick h the former of which, he fays, was 
Handing in Syria in his days. 

The 
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The firft who cultivated Mathematics after the 
flood, were the Syrians and Qhalieani 5 from whom, the 
fame Jofephus adds, they were carried by Abraham to the 
Egyptians; who proved fuch notable Proficients, that A. 
rijtotle makes no fcruple to fix the firft Rile of Mathema- 
tics among them. From Egypt, 584 Years before Chrift, 
they pafs'd into Greece thro the hands of Tbales, who ha- 
ving learnt Geometry of the Egyptian Priefts, taught it in 
his own Country. Alter Hales, comes Pythagoras ; who, 
among other Mathematical Arts, paid a peculiar regard to 
Arithmetic ; fetching the grcateft part of his Philofophy 
from Numbers : He was the firit, as Lamms tells us, 
who abllraSed Geometry from Matter ; and to him we 
owe the Doctrine of mammenfurMe Magnitudes, and 
the five regular Bodies, betides the firft Principles ofiVfe- 
flc and Aftronomy. Pythagoras was fucceeded by Amx- 
agoras, Oer.opides, Brtftt, AxtyfU, and Hippocrates of Scia ; 
who all applied themfelves particularly to the Quadrature 
of the Circle, the Duflicature of the Cube, fjc. but the 
laft with mod Succefs : This laft is alfo mention'd by 
Froclus as the firft who compiled Elements of Mathe- 
matics. 

Democritus excelled in Mathematics as well as Phyfics ; 
tho none of his Works in either kind are extant : the De- 
duction of which, fotne Authors lay at Arifiotle's door. 
The next in order is PlaUj who not only improved Geo- 
metty, but introduced it into Phyfics, and fo laid the 
Foundation of a folid Philofophy. Out of his School pro- 
ceeded a Croud of Mathematicians. Proclus mentions thir- 
teen of Note ; among whom was Leodamus, who improved 
the Analyfis firft invented by Plato 1 Tbmtetus, who wrote 
Elements ; and Archytas, who has the Credit of being the 
firft who applied Mathematics to Ufe in Life. Thefe were 
fucceeded by Neoclidis and Than, the laft of whom con- 
tributed to the Elements. Ettdoxus excelled in Arithmetic 
and Geometry, and was the firft Founder of a Syftem of 
Ajlronomy. Menechmus invented the Conic Sections, and 
Tbeodrfius and Hermotimus improved the Elements. 

For Arijiotle, his Works are fo ftored Kith Mathematics, 
that Blancantts compiled a whole Book of them ; Out of 
his School came Eudemus and Theopbrajius ; the firft 
of which wrote of Numbers.; Geometry, and indivifible 
Lines ; the latter a Mathematical Hijiory. To Arijleus 
Ifidorus, anAHypJicles, we owe the Books of Solids; which,' 
with the other Books of Elements, were improved, col- 
lected and methodized by Euclid, who died 284 Years 
before Chrift. An hundred Years after Euclid, came Era- 
tojlhenes and Archimedes. Cotemporary with the latter was 
Conon, a Geometrician and Aftronomer. Soon after came 
Apollonius Pergxus; whofe Conies are -Ct ill extant. To him 
are likewife afcribed the 14th and 15th Books of Euclid, 
which are faid to have been contracted by Hypficies. Hip- 
farehus and Menelaus wrote on the Sukenfes in a Circle 
the latter alfo on Spherical Triangles ; on 'which Subjea' 
we have a Work of Tieodojins: And thefe all, Menelaus 
excepted, lived before Chrift. A.D. 70, Ptolemy of Alex- 
andria was born 5 the Prince of Aftronomers, and no mean 
Geometrician : He was fucceeded by the Philofophcr 
Plutarch, of whom we have {till extant fome Mathemati- 
cal Problems. After him came Etttocius, who commented 
on Archimedes, and occasionally mentions the Inventions of 
Philo, Diodes, Hicomedes, Spouts, and Heron, on the Dupli- 
cative of the Cube. To Ctefebius of Alexandria, we owe 
our Pumps ; and Gcminus, who came foon after, is pre- 
ferred by Proclus fo Euclid himfelf. 

Diophantus of Alexandria was a great Maftcr of Num- 
bers, and the firft Inventer of Algebra : For others of the 
Antients, Nicomachus is celebrated for his Arithmetical, 
Geometrical, and Mufical Works; Serenas for his Books 
on the SeUion of the Cylinder; Proclus, for his Comments 
on Euclid; and Theon has the Credit among fome, of be- 
ing Author of the Books of Elements afcribed to Euclid 
himfelf. The laft to be named among the Antients, is 
Pappus of Alexandria, who flourifh'd A. D. 400, and is ce- 
lebrated for his Books of Mathematical Colle3ious ftill 
extant. 

See the Progrefs of each Branch of Mathematics, with 
the Authors who have wrote on it, under the refpective 
Heads; as Geometry, Mechanics, Algeiira, A- 

STRONOMY, Ji?C, 

Mathematics are diftinguifti'd with regard to their 
End, into Speculative, which reft in the bare Contem- 
plation of the Properties of Things; and Practical, which 
apply the Knowledge ot thofe Properties to fome Ufes in 
Life. 

With regard to their Object, Mathematics are divided 
info pare or abftrahl ; and mix'd. Pure Mathematics cou- 
.fider Quantity, abftractedly 5 and without any relation to 
Matter: Mix'd Mathematics conlider Quantity as fubfift- 
ing in material Beings, and as continually intetwove. 

Pure Mathematics again, either confider Quantity 
as discrete, and fo compatible, as Arithmetic j or as con- 
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crete, or continued, and fo meafurable, as Geometry and* 
Ingonometry. See Arithmetic, Geometry, 15c 

M.»V Mathematics are very extenftve, and are di- 
ifinguimd by various Names, as the Subjects they con- 
lider, and the Views wherein they take them, vary: it 
being fufficicnt to determine an Art to be a Branch of 
mix d Mathematics, that pure Mathematics are applicable 
thereto i.e. that it may be explain'd and demonftrated 
from the Principles of Arithmetic and Geometry. Such are, 

Mechanics, which confider Motion, or the Laws of moving 
Bodies. See Motion. 

Hydrcfiatics, confider the Laws of Fluids, or of Bodies 
gravitating in Fluids. See Fluid: 

Pneumatics, the Air, with regard to the Laws and Meti- 
furation thereof. See Air. 

Hydraulics, the Motion of Fluids; SeeFniim. 

Optics, direct Light or Villon. See Vision. 

Catoptrics, reflected Virion. See Reflection. 

Dioptricsj refracted Virion. See Refraction. 

Perfpcllhe, the Images of Objects, in order to delineate 
or reprefent them. See Perspective. 

Ajlronomy, the Univerfe, and the Phenomena of the 
Heavens. SccFIeavenly Bodies. 
_ Geography, the Earth, both as in itfelf, and in its Affec- 
tions. See Earth. 

Hydrography, the Sea, principally as navigable. See 
Navigation. 

Chronology, Time, with regard to the meafuring and di- 
ftinguilhing thereof. See Time, Year, Efocha, £5~c. 

Gnomonics, or Dialling ; Shadows, in order for determin- 
ing the Flour of the Day. See Dial and Shadow. 

Pyrotechny, Artificial Fires, with regard both to Diver- 
"°n, and to the Ufes of War. See Fires. Rockets, 
(2c. 

Military Architecture, the Strength of Places, with regard 
to their Defence againft an Enemy. See Fortification. 

Got/ Architecture (now become a Branch of Mathematics} 
Buildings. See Building. 

Mafic, Sounds, and their Effects on the Ear. See Sound, 
Tune, iSc 

For the Elements of each, fee the refpective Heads. 
For an accurate Syftem of all the Parts above- mention'd 
(Mnjk alone excepted) orderly digefted, and clearly de- 
monftrated, fee the excellent Wolfiuss Elementa Matbefeos 
Unherjie. 

MATHURINE, fee Trinxtarian. 

MATINS, the firil part of the daily Service in the Ro- 
nujh Church- lAatini is fometimes held early in the 
Morning, fometimes at Midnight, and fometimes the E- 
ven before. And infirm People, even in Monalteries, are 
difpenfed from attending Matins. The Word comes from 
the Trench Math?, Mornings 

MATRASS, or Bolt Head, a Veffel of Glafs ufed 
by the Chymills in Diftillation, and other Operations. It 
is made in form of a Bottle, with a very long narrow 
Neck. The Matfafs is luted with Earth, when it is to be 
placed on a very hot Fire. When 'tis tcrjuired it /houlcl 
be iropped very clofe, they feal it hermetically. The 
Word comes originally from the Language of the antient 
Gauls. See Bolt-Head. 

MATRICE, fee Matrix. 

Matrice, in Dying, is applied to the five fimple Co- 
lours, whence all the reft are derived or compofed. Thefe 
are the Black, White, Blue, Red, and Fallow or Root 
Colour. See Colours. 

Matrices, ufed by the Letter-Founders, are thofe 
little Pieces of Copper or Brals, at one end whereof are 
engraven, dent-wife, or en crexx, the feveral Characters 
ufed in the Compoiing of Books. Each Character, Vir^ula^ 
and even Point, in a Difcourfe, has its feveral Matties, and 
of confi.quence its feveral Puncheon to ftrike it. "lis tie 
Engravers on Metal that cut or grave the Matrices : See 
Engraving. When any Types are to be caft, the Ma- 
trice is fallen'd to the End of a Mould, fo difpofed, as 
that when the Metal is thrown on it, it may fall into the 
Cteux or Cavity of the Matrice, and take the Figure and 
Impreffion thereof. See Letter Foundery. See alfo 
Type, and Printing. 

The Matrices ufed 'hi Coining are Pieces of Steel iri 
form of Dyes ; whereon are engraven the feveral Figures, 
Arms, Characters, Legends, <i$c. wherewith the Species 
are to be llamp'd. The Engraving isperform'd with fe- 
veral Puncheons, which being form'd in relievo, or pro- 
minent i when (truck on the Meta], make an indented 
Imprcflion, which the French call en creux ; and for which^ 
I don't know we have any precife Name at all. See the 
Manner hereof under Engraving on Steel. See alfo 
Co 1 n 1 n g . 

MATRICULA, a Regiller kept of the Admiflion of 

Officers, and Perfons entcr'd into any Body or Society, 

whereof a Lift is made. .Among Ecclefiaftical Authors^ 

we find mention made of two Kinds of Matrictih's : the one 

O o o o eon^ 
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containing a Lid of the Ecclefiaftics j the other of the 
Poor fubfiflcd at the Expencc of the Church. The 
Word Matricula was alfo applied to a kind of Alms-houfc, 
where the Poor were provided fur. It had certain Re- 
venues appropriated to ir, and was ufually built near the 
Church; whence the Name was alfo frequent' v eiven to 
the Church itfelf. 1 "' ° 

MATRIX, or Matrice, any thing ferving for the 
place of Generation of a Body : whether Organical, as the 
Matrix or Womb of Female Animals, for the Production 
of the Species ; or Inorganical, as thofe of Vegetables, 
Metals, and Minerals. 

Matrix, in Anatomy, the Uterus, or Womb ; or that 
part of the Female of any Kind, wherein the Ttctus is 
conceived and nourifhed till the Time of its Delivery. In 
Women, it is fituated in the Fehis, or Capacity of the J-ly- 
fagafirium, between the Urinary Bladder and the lntelti- 
nutn RcBtim, and reaches as far as the Flanks. It is fur- 
rounded and defended by mighty Bones ; before, by the 
Os Puliis; behind, by the Sacrum ; on each fide, by the 
Ilium and Ifehium. It is in figure fomewhat like a flat 
Flask, or dried Pear. In Women with Child, it ex- 
pands and receives different Forms, according to the dif- 
ferent Times and Circumflances of Geflation. It has fe- 
veral Coats, Arteries, Veins, Nerves, and Ligaments, and 
is interwoven with feveral different Kinds of Fibres: Ana- 
tomifts divide it into the Fundus and Cervix ; a broad Parr, 
and a Neck. It is in Extent, from the Extremity of the 
one to that of the other, about three Inches in Length ; 
its Breadth at the Fundus is about two and a half, and its 
Thicknefs two. It has but one Cavity, unlefs we diftin- 
guifli between the Cavity of the Uterus, and that of its 
Neck. That of the Cervix is very fmall, fcarce fufficienr 
to contain a Garden-Bean. At the Bottom or Neck, to- 
wards the Fundus, it grows very narrow in Virgins ; the Ex- 
tremity of it is call'd the Ofculxm Internum : In pregnant 
Women it opens, more efpecially towards the Time of 
Delivery. The other and lower Orifice of the Neck, 
towards the Vagina, called Ofculum Externum, is a little 
prominent, refembling, in fome meafure, the Glands of 
the Virile Organ. The Subflance of the Matrix is mem- 
branous and carnous. It confifls of three Tunics 5 or, ac- 
cording to fome, who deny that Name to tho middle Sub- 
fiance, of two only. The external Tunic, call'd alfo the 
Communis, is derived from the Peritoneum, and confifls of 
two LameBx ; the exterior of which is pretty fmooth, 
the interior rugged and uneven : This Membrane inverts 
the whole Matrix, and connects it to the right Inteftine, 
Bladder, fife. The middle Tunic is very thick, and com- 
pofed of flrong Fibres varioufly difpofed. Some think it 
contributes to the exclufion of the Rous ; tho' others ima- 
gine, it ferves only to recover theTone, after any violent Di- 
ftenfion. The inner Tunic is nervous. The Matrix is con- 
neflcd by its Neck to the Vagina ; behind, by its outward 
common Membrane, and before by the fame to the 
Bladder. Its Sides are tied to other Parts ; but the Fun- 
dus is left loofe, that it may expand and dilate more free- 
ly. Its Ligaments are four, two of which are called 
Iroad, and two round, from their Figute. The broad* 
Ligaments are membranous, loofe, and' foft ; whence they 
have been compared by fome to the Wings of Bats, and 
called JlU Veffertilionum. The round Ligaments are of a 
firmer Texture, and confift of a double Membrane, wrap- 
ped up in its Arteties, Veins, Nerves, and Lympha-'ducts. 
The Blood- Veffels, both in thefe and the round Liga- 
ments, make a great part of what is called their Sub- 
flance: Thefe, as well as the others, ferve to keep the 
Womb in its right Pofition ; and are very liable to be 
injured by unskilful Midwivcs. On each Side of the Fun- 
dus of the Womb, arifes a Duct, which opens into the 
Womb with a fmall Orifice, but in its Progrefs enlarges, 
and towards the End is contracted again : At the End 
next the CWio, which is at liberty, it expands again into 
a kind of Foliage fringed round ; which Expanflon Folic - 
fius, the firft Difcoverer, imagined like the End of a 
Trumpet ; whence he called the whole Duft, Tuba. It 
confifls of a double Membrane. Both Veins and Arteries 
are very numerous here, efpecially the latter, which, by 
various Ramifications and Contortions, make the main 
Subflance of them. Dr. Wharton gives them Valves, but 
the other Anatomifts difallow it. See Fallopian Tube 
Vespertilionum Al;e, l£c. l£c. 

The antient Greeks call'd the Matrix f^ T& , from 'uirvf 
Mother : Whence, Diforders of the Womb are frequently 
call'd Fits of the Mother. They alfo call'd it in & , as oe _ 
ing the laft of the Entrails, by its Situation. They alfo 
call'd it pwjf, or Natura ; and Vulm, from who, to fold or 
envelof, or Valm, a Door. Flan and Pythagoras took it 
for a diflinfl Animal within another. F. Mgineta ob- 
ferves, that the Matrix may be taken away from a Wo- 
man, without her Death ; and there have been Inflances 
of People, who have lived a long time after the Lofs of 



the Matrixi Rlafis and Farxus obferve, that fome Perrons 
have been cured of Difeafes, by having the Matrix extir- 
pated. In s66i>, a Child was produced at the French Aca- 
demy, which had been conceived out of rhe Matrix, and 
which neverthelefs had grown to the Length of fix 
Inches. See Embryo, Foetus, £5c 

Matrix's are alfo ufed to fignify Places proper for 
the Generation of Vegetables, Minerals, and Metals. 
Thus the Earth is the Matrix wherein Seeds fprout ; Mar- 
caffuesare the Matrix's of Metals. See Fossil, Mine- 
ral, ££c. 

Matrix is alfo ufed, tho' figuratively, for feveral 
Things, wnerein there feems to he effected a kind of Ge- 
neration ; and where certain Things feems to acquire a 
new Being, or at leal! a new Manner of Being : of this 
kind are the Moulds wherein the Printers Types or Let- 
ters arecafl, and thofe ufed in linking Money and Medals, 
call'd alfo Coins. SeeMATiucE. 

MATRON, among the Romans, fignify'd a married 
Woman, and the Mother of a Family. There was, how- 
ever, fome difference between Natrona and Mater-familias. 
Serums fays, that fome imagined the Difference to lie in 
this, That Matrmta was a Woman who had one Child, 
and M.iter-familias fhe that had feveral. But others, par- 
ticularly Aulas Geilius, take the Name Mattom to belong to 
a married Woman, whether (he had any Children or no ; 
the Hope and Expectation of having them, being enough 
to warrant the Title of Mother, Matrona : and for which 
reafon it is, that Marriage is called Matrimony. This Opi- 
nion is fupported by slulus Geilius and Nonius. 

MATRONALIA, Feafts of the Roman Ladies, or ra- 
ther Matrons, celebrated on the Calends of March, in ho- 
nour of the God Mars. No Men living in Celibate, were 
allow'd to affiit at the Feaft. The Word comes from the 
Latin Matroaa. 

MATROSSES, are Soldiers in the Train of Artillery, 
next below the Gunners ; their Duty is to afftfl the Gun- 
ners in travelling, fpunging, loading, and firing of Guns, 
(sic. They carry Fire-Locks, and march along with the 
Store- Waggons. 

MATT ADORE, fee Ombre. 

MATTER, or Body, an extended, folid, divifible, 
moveable and paffive Subflance, the firll Principle of all 
natural Things, from the various Arrangements and Com- 
binations whereof, all natutal Things are formed. Jriftotle 
makes three Principles, Matter, Form, and Privation: 
Which laft the Cartejians throw out of the number - and 
others, the two laft. See Principle. 

The Properties of Matter we are pretty well acquainted 
with, and can reafon about its Divifibility, Solidity, i$c. 
fee Divisibility, £jV. Butthe Effence thereof, ur the 
Subject wherein thefe Properties refide, or their Subjiratum 
is fell a Myflery. Ariftctk fpeaks very darkly on the 
Subjeft, defining Matter to be nee quid, nee quantum, nee 
quale, nor any certain or determinate Thing at all ; which 
many of his Followers interpret fo, as to believe, that 
Matter does not at all exift. See Body. 

The Cartejians make the Effence of Matter to con- 
fift in its Extenfion; arguing, that fincc the Properties 
above-mention'd are all that are effential to Matter, fome 
of them muft conftitute its Effence: and fincc Extenfion 
is conceived prior ro all the reft, and is that, without 
which none of the reft can be conceived, Extenfion is that 
which constitutes the Effence of Matter. But the Conclu- 
fion, here, is unjuft ; for on this Principle, the Exinence 
of Muter, according to Dr. Clark, would have the fairett Ti- 
tle to conflituteits Effence, the -A exijteie being conceived 
prior to all Properties, and even to Extenfion. Since then 
the Word Extenfion appears ro go further, and to be more 
general than Matter 5 that impenetrable Solidity, which is 
effential to all Matter, and to Matter alone, and from which 
all its Properties manifeftly flow, may, with more Propri- 
ety, be coll d the Effence of Matter. See Essence. 

Again, if Extenfion were the Effence of Matter and fo 
Matter and Space the fame thing ; it would follow, that 
Matter is infinite and eternal, that it is a neceffary Being 
and could neither be created nor annihilated ; which is 
abfurd. Befides that, it appears both from the Nature of 
Gravity, the Motions of Comets, the Vibrations of Pen- 
dulums, &c. that Space is not Matter : and therefore 'tis 
not Extenfion ; but folid, impenetrable Extenfion which 
has a 1 ower of refilling, that conftitutes Matter. See 
Vacuum and Extension. 

Many among the old Philofophers maintain'd the Eter- 
nity of Matter, out of which they fuppofed all things to 
be formed by the hands of Nature ; as being unable to 
conceive how any thing mould be formed out of no- 
thing. Plato maintain'd, that Matter had exifted eter- 
nally, and concurred with God in the Produflion of all 
things, as a paffive Principle, or a kind of collateral 
Caufe. See Eternity.. 
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"Matte* and Form, the two fimple and original Princi- 
cipies of all things, according to the Antients, coinpofed 
fome fimple Natures, which they called Elements? out of 
the various Combinations whereof, all natural Things were, 
compofed. See Element. 

Dr. Woodward is of an Opinion, not very unlike it; wK 
That Matter is originally and really very'different, being 
at its firft Creation divided inro feveral Ranks, Sets, or 
Kinds of Corpufcles, differing in Subftance, Gravity, 
Hardnefs, Flexibility, Figure, Size, f£c. from the va- 
rious Compofures and Combinations of which, arifes all 
the Varieties in Bodies, as to Colour, Hardnefs, Gravity, 
Tafles, £«?c. But Sir If. Newton takes all thole Differences 
to refult from the various Arrangements of the fame Mat- 
ter ; which he takes to be homogeneous and uniform in 
all Bodies. See Corpuscle. 

Befidcs the Properties of Matter hitherto known, Sir Tp. 
Newton has difcover'd a new one, nia. ' That of Attrac- 

* tioti, or that every Particle of Matter has an attractive 

* Power, or a Tendency towards every other Particle : 

* which Power is ftrongeft in the Point of Contact, and 

* fuddenly decreafes, infomuch that it acts no more at 

* the leaft fenfible Difiance, and at a greater Diftance is 
1 converted into a repellent Force, whereby the Parts fly 

* from each other. On this Principle of Attraction, heac- 

* counts for the Cohefion of the Particles of Bodies, o- 

* therwife inexplicable.' See Cohesion. 

For he takes occafion to obferve, * That all Bodies feem 

* to be compounded of hard Particles: Even Light it- 

* felf, and all other the molt volatile of Fluids ; info- 

* much as Hardnefs may be efleem'd a. Property of all 
'■ incompounded Matter: at leaft the Hardnefs of Matter 

* {lands on as good a foot as that of its Impenetrability ; 
' all the Bodies we know of, being either hard them- 

* felves, or being capable of being hardened. Now if 

* Compound Bodies be fo hard, as we find fome of them, 

* and yet are very porous, and confift of Parts which are 

* only laid together ; the fimple Particles, which are void 

* of Pores, and were never yet divided, mull: be much 

* harder. Now fuch hard Particles being heaped toge- 

* ther, can fcarce touch one another in more than a few 

* Points, and therefore muft be feparable with much lefs 

* Force than is requifite to break a folid Particle, whofe 

* Parts touch in all the Space, without any Pores or Inter- 
■ ftices to weaken their Cohefion : How then fhould fuch 

* very hard Particles, only laid together, and touching only 

* in a few Points, flick together, and that fo firmly as 

* they do, without the Affiftance of fomething that caufes 

* them to be attracted or prefs'd towards each other?' 

The fame great Author obfervesfurther, 'That thefmal- 

* left Particles may cohere by the ftrongeft Attractions, and 

* compofe bigger Particles of weaker "Virtue; and many 

* of thefe may cohere* and compofe bigger Particles, 

* whofe Virtue is ftill weaker, and fo on for divers Sue - 

* ceflions, until the Progrefflon end in the biggeft Parti- 
1 cles; on which the Operations in Chymiftry, and the Co- 

* lours of natural Bodies, depend ; and which, by co- 
c hering, compofe Bodies of a fenfible Magnitude* _If 

* the Body is compact, and bends or yields inward to 

* Preflion 3 without any Hiding of its Parts ; it is bard, and 
c elajiic ; returning to its Figure with a Force arifing from 

* the mutual Attraction of its Parts. If the Parts Aide 
' upon one another, the Body is malleable or J'oft. If 

* they flip eafily, and are of a fit Size to be agitated by 

* Heat, and the Heat is big enough to keep them in A- 

* gitation, the Body is fluid ; and if it be apt to flick to 

* things, it is humid. And the Drops of every Fluid affect a 

* round Figure by the mutual Attraction of their Parts, as 

* the Globe of the Earth and Sea affects a round Figure, 

* by the mutual Attraction of its Parts of Gravity.' See 
Attraction. 

Again, * Since Metals diffolvcd in Acids, attract but a 

* fmall Quantity of the Acid, their attractive Force rea- 
' ches but to a fmall diftance. Now, as in Algebra, where 

* affirmative Quantities ceafe, there negative ones begin ; 
' fo in Mechanics, where Attraction ceafes, there a refill- 
1 jive Virtue mult fucceed. That there really is fuch a 
4 Virtue, feems to follow* from the Reflections and Inflec- 

* tions of the Rays of Light 5 the Rays being repelled by 

* Bodies in both thefe Cafes, without the immediate Con- 
1 tact of the reflecting or inflecting Body. The fame 

* thing feems alfo to follow from the Emifiton of Light ; 
c a Ray, as foon as fhaken off from a mining Body by the 

* vibrating Motion of the Parts of the Body, and got be- 

* yond the reach of Attraction, being driven away with 

* exceeding great Velocity: for that Force, which is fuf- 
' ficicnt to turn it back in Reflection, may be fufficient to 

* emit it. It feems alfo to follow from the Production of 

* Air and Vapour. The Particles, when they are fliaken 

* off from the Body by Heat or Fermentation, fo foon as 

* they arc beyond the reach of the Attraction of the Bo- 

* dy, receding from it, and alfo from one another, with 



great Strength, and keeping at a difiance, foils fonte- 
times to take up above a Million of Times more Space, 
than they did before in rhe Form of a denfe Body- 
Which vaft Contraction and Expanfion feems uninrdl'i 
ble, by feigning the Particles of Air to be fpringy, and 
ramous, or rolled up like Hoops, or by any other means 
than a repulfive Power. The Particles of Fluid*, which 
do not cohere too ftrongly, and are of fuch a Smallneft. 
as renders them molt fufceptible of thofe Agitations, 
which keep Liquors in a Fluor, are more eafily fcparated 
and rarefied into Vapour, and in the Language of the 
Chymifls, they are volatile? rarefying with an eafy Heatj 
and condenfing with Cold. But thole which arc greffer, 
and fo lefs fufceptible of Agitation, or cohere by a 
ft ronger Attraction, are not feparated without a Wronger 
Heat, or perhaps not without Fermentation. And thefe 
lift are the Bodies, which Chymilis call fl-xcd- t and be- 
ing rarefied by Fermentation, become true permanent 
Air; thofe Particles receding from one another with the 
greateft Force, and being molt difficultly brought toge- 
ther, which upon Contact cohere molt ftrongly. And W 
caufe the Particles of permanent Air are groffer, and arid 
from denfer Subftances, than thofe of Vapours ; thenca 
it is that true Air is more ponderous than Vapour ; and 
that a moill Atmofphere is lighter than a dry one, quan- 
tity for quantity. From the fame repelling Power it 
feems to be, that Flies walk upon the Water without 
wetting their Feet 5 and that the Object-GlafTes of long 
Telefcopes lie upon one another without touching ; and 
that dry Powders are difficultly made to touch one ano- 
ther fo as to {tick together, unlefs by melting them* 
or wetting them with Water, which by exhaling may 
bring them together; and that two polifh'd Marbles, 
which by immediate Contact flick together, are diffi- 
cultly brought fo clofe together, as to flick.' See Re- 
pelli no Power. 

He further obferves, ' That all things conftder'cT) it 

feems probable God, in the Beginning, formed Matter 

4 in folid, maffy, hard, impenetrable, moveable Particle^ 

' of fuch Sizes, Figures, and with fuch other Properties* 

and in fuch proportion to Space, as mod conduced to 

* the End, for which he formed them; and that thefe 

* primitive Particles being Solid, are incomparably har- 

* der than any porous Bodies compounded of them ; even 

* fo very hard, as never to wear* and break in pieces: no 
1 ordinary Power being able to divide, what God himfelf 
( made one in the firfl Creation. While the Particles con- 
' tinue entire, they may compofe Bodies of one and the 

* fame Nature and Texture in all Ages ; but fhould they 

* wear away, or break in pieces, the Nature of Things 

* depending on them, would be changed. Water and 
1 Earth, compofed of old worn Particles and Fragments' 
1 of Particles, would not be of the fame Nature and Tex- 

* turenow, with Water and Earth compofed of entire Par* 

* tides in the Beginning. And therefore that Nature 
' may be lafting, the Changes of Corporeal Things are to 
c be placed only in the various Separations, and new Af- 
' fociations and Motions of thefe permanent Particles 5 

* compound Bodies being apt to break, not in the midit 

* of folid Particles, but where thofeParticles are laid to- 

* gether, and only touch in a .few Points.* 

It feems farther, ' That thefe Particles have not only a 

* Vis Inertly accompany'd with fuch pafllve Laws of Mo- 
' tion, as naturally refult from that Force, but alfo that 
' they are moved by certain active Principles, fuch as is 
' that of Gravity, and that which caufeth Fermentation, 
1 and the Cohefion of Bodies, Thefe Principles are to be 

* confider'd not as occult Qualities, fuppofed to refult 

* from the fpecific Forms of Things, but as general Laws 

* of Nature, by which the Things themfelves are form'd ; 
' their Truth appearing to us by Phenomena, tho' their 

* Caufes are not yet difcover'd.' See Particle ; fee 
alfo Fermentation, Firmness, Gravitation, E- 
tASTiciTY, Hardness, Fluidity, Salt, Acid,c^c- 

Hobbes, Sf'mofa, ckc. maintain all the Beings in the Uni- 
verfe to bewflteria/, and their Differences to arife from their 
different Modifications, Motions,£S?c. Thus Matter extremely 
fubtile, and in a brisk Motion, they conceive, may think ; 
and fo exclude all Spirits out of the World. See Sp 1 r 1 t. 
MnHerkeleyi on the contrary, argues againft the Exiflence 
of Matter ; and endeavours to prove, that it is a mere Ent 
Rationis; and has no Exiflence out of the Mind : * Thus, 

* fays he, that neither our Thoughts, Pafllons, nor IdeaSj 

* form'd by the Imagination, exift without the Mind, is 

* evident; nor is it lefs evident* that the various Senfa- 

* tions or Ideas imprinted on the Seme, however blended 
1 or combined together (that is, whatever Objects they 

* compofe) cannot exift otherwife, than as In a Mind per- 

* ceiving them. This no Man can doubt of, that attends 

* to what is meant by the Term exifi t when applied to 
4 fenfible Things- Thus I fay, the Table I write on ex- 
1 ifts, i. e. I fee and feel it, and if 1 were out of my Stu- 

* dy, 
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* dy, T mould fay it exifted s meaning thereby, that if I 

* were in my former Situation, 1 ilioutd fee and feel it 

* as before. Again, I fay there was Odour, i. e. I fuaelt 

* it j a Sound, ; . e. it was heard j a Colour or Touch, /. e. 

* it was perceived by Sight or Touch. This is the utmoir. 
c than can be meant by fuch Expreffions ; for as to the 
' abfolute Exiitence of any unthinking Being, diitincl 

* from its being perceived, 'tis a Chimera. Their Efje 
1 is jyercifi j nor is it poffible they fhould have any Ex- 
4 iftenoe out of the Minds that perceive them. Again, 

* what are Hills and Trees, 2?c* but Things perceived by 

* Senfe; and what do we perceive, but our own Ideas or 

* Senfations : and can any one of thefe, or any Combina- 

* tion of them exifl: unperceived I What are Light and 

* Colour? j Heat and Cold, Extension and Figure, but fo 

* many Senfations, Ideas, or Impreffions on the Senfc ? 

* And is it poffible, even in Thought, to feparate therc- 

* from Perception ? *Tis next to felf-evident, therefore 

* that all the Choir of Heaven, and Furniture of the 

* Earth ; in a word, all the Bodies that compofe the Syf- 
1 tern of the World, have not any Sublicence out of a 
' Mind ; their F.Jje is nothing more than their being pcr- 
1 ccivtd : and therefore as long as they don't exift in 

* me, i, e. are not perceived by me, nor any other cre- 

* ated Spirit ; they have no fhadow of Exigence at all, 

* unlefs perhaps in the Mind of fume Eternal Spirit. It 

* appears therefore, with the Light of an Axiom, that 

* there is not any other Subftance but Spirit, &>c-.' See 
Inquiry into Principles of Human Knowledge. See Exter- 
nal World. 

Matter in Deed, and Matter of Record, in Law, are 
thus dif.inguifh'd : Matter in Deed fignifies nothing elfe 
but a Truth to be proved, tho not by any Record ■> and 
Matter of Record, is that which may be proved by fome 
Record : For example, If a Man be fued to an Exigent, 
during the time he was in the King's Wars, this is Matter 
in Deed, and not Matter of Record. And therefore he that 
will alledge this for himfelf, muft come before the Scire 
Facias, before Execution be awarded againft him j for 
after that, nothing will ferve but Matter of Record; that is, 
fome Error in the Procefs appearing upon Record. 

MATURANTIA, in Medicine, &c. Ripeners, or fuch 
Things as promote Maturation. See Ripeners. 

MATURATION, in Pharmacy, a Preparation of 
Fruits, or other Remedies, gather'd before their Matwhy' 5 
to fit them to be eaten, or taken. 

MAUNCH, is the Figure of an antient 
Sleeve of a Coat, fo called by the He- 
ralds j and is borne in many Gentlemen's 
Efcutcheons : as in the Earl of Hunting- 
don's* in thofe of Corners, &c. 

MAUNDAY THURSDAY, the Thurfday before Ea- 
fier, fo called from the French Mande, i.e. Sportula$ it being 
a Cuftom on that Day to give larger Bouncy to certain 
poor Men, whofe Feet the King wam'd. 

MAUSOLEUM, a magnificent Tomb, or funeral Mo- 
nument, confifting of Architecture, and Sculpture, with an 
Epitaph - 7 erected in honour of fome Prince, or other il- 
luilrious Perfon : as the Maufolcum of Jug&ffois at Rome. 
The Word is alfo ufed to fignify the Decoration of a Tomb, 
or Catafalcha, in a funeral Pomp. The Word comes from 
Maifolus King of Caria, to whom Artemifia, his Widow, 
erected a moft ftately Monument, that has fince been 
number'd among the Wonders of the World, calling it 
from his Name, Maufoleum. 

MAXILLA, in Anatomy, the Jaws, or thofe Parts 
of an Animal, wherein the Teeth . are fet, and which 
fervc for matticating of the Food: See Teeth. The 
Maxilla are two in number, denominated from their Si- 
tuation, Superior, and Inferior. 

The Maxilla. Superior, or Upper Jaw, isimmoveable 
in Man, and all other Animals 5 excepting Parrots and Cro- 
codiles. It confifls of eleven Bones, join'd to each other 
per Harmoniam ; five difpofed on each fide, and one in the 
middle. Their Names are the Zygoma, Os Maxillare, Os 
TJniuis, Os Naji, Os Falati, and Vomer: See Zygoma, &c. 
In this Jaw are Alveoli or Sockets for 16 Teeth. 

The'M&xltx A. Inferior, or Lower Jaw, only confifls of 
two Bones, which unite in the middle of the Chin, by the 
Intervention of a Cartilage, which hardens as the Child 
grows 5 and at length, about the Age of feven Years, be- 
coming bony, joins the two Bones into a continued one, 
refembling the Greek v. It confilU of two Tables, be- 
twixt which is a fpongy Subfiance, in Children medullous. 
The fore-part is mallow, juft fumcient to afford Sockets 
for 16 Teeth. It has two Procefles, the Corpne and Condy- 
hides, which fee; four Holes or Foramina for the Paffage 
of Veffels, and five Pair of proper Mufcles, visa, the Cro- 
tafhytes or Temporal, the Master, BivenKv or Digajfrkus, 




Ftcrygoideus Interna?, and Fterygoideus Extemm. See each 
in irs Place. Crotaphytes, Masseter, i$c. 

MAXILLARIS Glandula, a confiderable Gland of the 
conglomerate Kind, fituate on the Infide, under the lower 
Jaw-Bone, near the Mufculits Digafiricus. It difcharges it- 
ielf by feveral Branches of Duels, which form one Trunk 
that pafl.es under the Mylohyoideus, and meets with that of 
the other Side within the fore Teeth of the lower Jaw, 
having diftincT: Orifices, with a Taplla on each Side the 
Frenum Lingua: See Gland. 

MAX1MIS et MINIMIS, a Method fo called, in ufe 
among the Mathematicians, whereby they arrive at the 
greateit or leatt poffible Quantity attainable in any Cafe : 
Or thus, It the Semi-ordinates of any Curve continually 
increafe or decreafe to fome certain Term, which once 
pafs'J, they begin again to increafe or decreafe, the Me- 
thod whereby their Maxima ,£*?j Minima, i.e. their greateit 
and leaft State is determined, is called the Method de 
Maxmis £5 Minimis-^ which, 'tis true, may be ufed to de- 
termine other Quantities that increafe or decreafe to any 
certain degree: but then they muft always be represented 
by the Semi-ordinates of Curves. 

The Method de Maximis & Minimis, is beft managed by 
the Calculus Differentials, or Fluxions. The Rule is: Ha- 
ving put the Equation into Fluxions, let the Fluxion of 
that Quantity ('whofe extreme Value is fought) be fup- 
pofed = c ; by this means all thofe Members of the li- 
quation, in which it is found, will vani/h, and the remain- 
ing ones will giye the Determination of the Maximum or 
Minimum delircd. Now the reafon of the Rule is, that 
every Maximum or Minimum is in its own nature a itable 
Quantity : To determine therefore any flowing Quan- 
tity to a Maximum or Minimum, is to make it (in Head of a 
flowing) a permanent one ; but the Fluxion of a perma- 
nent Quantity is equal to nothing. This we mall ilium-ate 
by an Example or two. 

Prob. 1. To determine the greateft or leaf} Applicate in an 
Algebraic Curve. Since in Curves that have a Maximum 
and a Minimum, the Tangent T M (Tab. Analysis Jig- 4.) 
degenerates at length into D E, and becomes parallel to 
the Axis, and fo the Perpendicular M H coincides with 
the greateit or leaft Applicate CG5 in the Cafe of the 
Maximum and Minimum, the Sub-tangent TP becomes in- 
finite, and the Sub-perpendicular equal to nothing, but 
P H =ydy : dx. If thcnydy.dx =05 we fhall find 
dy = c, and becaufe of PT=jy^% ; dy — 00 (the Note 
of Infinity) dx .=== 00 . 'Tis poffible for the Tangent H G 
(.ffr 5-) to lie direclly againft the Semi-ordinate^G C ■■, in 
which Cafe the Sub-tangent PT is equal to nothing, and 
the Sub-perpendicular infinite. ButPT=_yrfx :dy~o$ 
therefore [fy dx : r/y = o,we fhall have dx = o ; or becaufe 
of PH =ydy : dx = 00 , we find dy = k> . Both dx and y 
being, in refpecl of dy y Infinitefimals. From the Equa- 
tion of the Curve therefore we are to find the Value of 
dy, which is to be made equal cither to nothing, or to an 
Infinite, that we may have the Value of the Abfcifle, to 
which the greateit Applicate is co-ordinate. 

2. To cut a right Line A B {jig. 6.) in fuch a manner in D, 
that the RuBangle A D and D B j, jail be greateft that can 
fofibly be thus conjlruBed, Let A B = a,' A D = x, then 
will DB =« — ■ x ; confequently AD. DB =«x — xxany 
Maximum, and hence its Differential will be equal to no- 
thing, as being conceived at a Circle, to which 

ax XX z=yy 



Wherefore adx — ■ 2 xdx = zydy - 



The Line A B therefore is to be cut into two equal Parts ; 
and the Square is the greateit of all Rectangles, whofe 
Altitudes and Bafes, taken together, are equal to each 
other. See Fluxions. 

MAXIMS,- a kind of Propofirions, which, under the 
Name of Maxims and Axioms, have paffed for Principles 
of Science ; and which being felf-evident, have been fup- 
pofed pinnate. See Axiom. 

For the Reajon of the Evidence of Maxims : It may be 
obferved, That Knowledge being only the Perception of 
the Agreement or Difagreement of Ideas ; where that 
Agreement or Difagreement is perceived immediately by 
itfelf, without the Intervention or Help of any other Ideas, 
there our Knowledge is felf-evident: which being fo, nor 
only Maxhns, but an infinite number of other Propofitions, 
partake equally with them in this Self-Evidence. Thus, that 
a Circle is a Circle, Blue is not Red, are as felf-evident 
Propofitions, as thofe general ones, What is, is; and, It is 
impoffible for the fame thing to be, and not to be. Nor 
can the Consideration of thefe Axioms add any thing to 
the Evidence or Certainty of our Knowledge of them. 

As 
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As to the Agreement or Difagreemcnt of Co-ex ifte rice, the 
Mind has an immediate Perception of this bur in veryfewi 
And therefore in this Sort we have very little intuitive 
Knowledge; tho in lb me few Proportions we havei Two 
Bodies cannot be in the fame Place, is a felf-evident Pro- 
position : the Idea of fitting a Place equal to the Con- 
tents of its Superficies, being annexed to our Idea of Body. 
As to the Relations of Modes, Mathematicians have framed 
many Axioms concerning that one Relation of Equality ; 
as that Equals being taken from Equals, the Remainder 
will be equal, &c. which however received for Axioms, 
yet have not a clearer Self-evidence than thefe, That One 
and One are equal to Two ; that if from the five Fingers 
of one Hand you take two, and from the five Fingers of 
the other Hand two, the remaining Numbers will be e- 
»|uat. As to real Exigence, fince that has no Connection 
with any other of our Idea?, but that of ourfelves, and of 
a firft Being ; we have not fo much as a demonftrative, 
much lefs a felf-evident Knowledge concerning the real 
Exiftence of other Beings. See Existence. 

For the Influence of Maxims on the other Parts of our 
Knowledge: The Rules eftablifhed in the Schools, That all 
Reaibnings are ex prxcognitis & fr sconce jfs, feem to lay the 
Foundation of all other Knowledge in thefe Maxims, and 
to fuppofe them to b§ pracognita ; which implies two 
Things : vm. That thefe Axioms are thofe Truths firft 
known to the Mind ; and, That on them the other Parts 
of our Knowledge depend. But, firft, That thefe Axioms 
are not the Truths firft known to the Mind, is evident 
■from Experience: For who knows not that a Child per- 
ceives that a Stranger is not its Mother, long before he 
knows it impoftible for the fame Thing to be, and not to 
be? And how many Truths are there about Numbers, 
which the Mind is perfectly acquainted with, and fully 
convinced of, before it ever thought on thefe general 
"Maxims ? Hence it follows, That thefe magnified Maxims 
are not the Principles and Foundations of all our other 
Knowledge $ for if there are a great many other Truths, 
as felf-evident as they, and a great many that we know 
before them, it is impoffibie that they fhould be the Prin- 
ciples, from which we deduce all other Truths. Thus, 
That One and Two are equal to Three, is as evident, and 
eafier known, than that the Whole is equal to all its 
Parts. Nor, after the Knowledge of this Maxim, do we 
know that One and Two are equal to Three, better, or 
more certainly, than we did before. For if there be any 
odds in thefe Ideas, the Ideas of Whole and Parts are 
more obfeure, or at leaft more difficult to be fettled in 
the Mind, than thofe of One, Two, and Three. Either, 
thereforej all Knowledge does not depend on Prxcognita, 
or general Maxims, called Principles; or elfe fuch as thefe 
(That One and One are Two, that Two and Two are 
lour, ££c.) and a great part of Numeration, are Maxims. 
To thefe, if we add all the felf-evident Propofitions that 
may be made about all our diftinct Ideas, Principles will 
be almoft infinite; and a great many innate Principles, 
many Men never come to know all their Lives. 

General Maxims then may be of ufe in Difputes, to 
flop the Mouths of Wranglers ; but are of little in the 
Difcovery of unknown Truths. Several general Maxims 
are no more than bare verbal Propofitions, and teach us 
nothing but the RefpecT: and Import of Names one to an- 
other; as, The Whole is equal to all its Parts : What 
teal Truth doth this teach us more, than what the Signifi- 
cation of the word Totum, or Whole, does of itfelf im- 
port ? If rightly confider'd, we may fay, that where our 
Ideas are clear and diftincl, there is little or no ufe at all 
of Maxims, to prove the Agreement or Difagreement of 
any of them. He that needs any Proof to make him 
certain, and give his Aflent to this Propofition, That Two 
are equal to Two, or that White is not Black ; will alfo 
have need of a Proof to make him admit, That what is, 
is j or, That it is impoflible for the fame Thing to be, 
and not to be. But as Maxims are of little ufe, where we 
have clear and dillinci Ideas; fo they are of dangerous 
ufe, where our Ideas are confufed, and where we ufe 
Words, that are not annexed to clear and dittincT: Ideas. 
Locke. 

MAY, the fifth Month in the Year, reckoning from the 
firft of January ; and the third, in counting the Year to 
begin wiih March, as they antiently did. In this Month 
the Sun enters Gemini, and the Plants of the Earth begin 
to flower. It was called Maius by Romulus, in refpeft to 
the Senators and Nobles of his City, which were named 
Majoresj as the following Month was called Junius, in ho- 
nour of the Youth of Rome, in honorem Jumorum, who 
fened him in the War : Others will have it to have been 
called thus from Main, the Mother of Mercury^ to whom 
they offcr'd Sacrifice on that day h Tafias derives it from 
Mad'ms, Eo quodtunc terra madeat. This Month was under the 
Protection of Apollo, and therein alfo they kept the Fefti- 



val of Bona Dec, that of Goblins, call'd Lemuna j, and the 
Ceremony of Regifugi umi or the Expulfion of the Kings. 
The Vulgar have a great opinion of A%-Dew and Butter. 
See Dew. The Month of May has ever been cfteem'J very 
favourable to Love ; and yet the Antients, as well as many 
of the Moderns, look on it as an unhappy Month for Mar- 
riage : The Reafon may perhaps be refer'd to the Feaft 
of the Lemures, which was held in it. Ovid alludes to this 
in the 5th of his FajU'\ when he fays$ 

Ncc Vidua tadis eadtm, nee Virginis aptdt 
'Temfora j qu<e mtpjit, mn diuturna fuit : 
Hac quoque de Caitfi, fi te proverbia tangfflt, 
Menje malm Maio Nuhere valgus erit. 

MAYLj in Falconry, is to pinion the Wmgs of a 
Hawk. 

MAYOR, the Chief Magiftrate or Governour in the 
Cities and moft Corporation-Towns of England ; chofen an- 
nually by his Peers out of the number of the Aldermen. 
TheMayor of the Place is the King's Lieutenant, and with 
the Alderman and Common-Council, can make Laws, cal- 
led By-Laws^ for the Government of the Place. He has 
the Authority of a kind of Judge, to determine Matters; 
and to mitigate the Rigour of the Law. The Word comes 
from the antient britijh Miret, cujhdire, to keep. King Rj- 
chardl. J. D. 1 189. firft changed the Bayliffs of London 
into Mayors 5 by whofe Example others were afterwards 
appointed. See Portreve and Alderman. 

Mayor's Court. To the Lord Mayor and City of Lon- 
don belong feveral Courts of judicature. 1 he higheit and 
moft antient is that call'd The Hujtings, from rhe Daniflj 
Bus-ding, i.e. Damns Judicii ; deftined to fecure the Laws, 
Rights, Frlnchifes, and Cuftoms of the City. 

The fecond is a Conn of Requeft, or of Confcience ; fo 
call'd, as meddling with nothing above 40 s. Value ; or 
rather, becaufe here the Oath of the Creditor himfelf is 
accepted. 

The third is the Court of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen + 
where alfo the Sheriff's fit; two Courts of Sheriffs; and the 
Court of the City-Orphans, whereof the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen have the Cuftody, 

The Court of Common-Council, confifttfig of two Houies 5 
the one for the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, and the other 
for the Commoners : In which Court are made all By- 
Laws, which bind the Citizens. 

Under him is alfo the Clumberlain's Court, where every- 
thing relating to the Rents and Revenues of the City, as 
alfo the Affairs of Servants, £=?<;. are tranfaeted. La'ftly, 
To him belongs the Courts of Coroner, and of Efcheator} 
another Court tor the Confervation of the River of Thames 5 
another of Goal-Delivery, held ufually eight Times a year, 
at the Old-Bayley, for the Tryal of Criminals, whereof tho 
Lord Mayor is himfelf the chief Judge. There are other 
Courts call'd Wardmote *, or Meetings of the Wards ; and 
Courts of Belmote, or Aflemblies of the feveral Guilds and 
Fraternities. 

MEAD, a whotefome, agreeable Liquor, prepared of 
Honey and Water. One of the beft Preparations, is as 
follows : Into twelve Gallons of Water, flip the Whites 
of fix Eggs ; mixing thefe well together, and to the 
Mixture adding twenty Pounds of Honey. Let the Li- 
quor boil an hour, and when boiled, add Cinnamon, Gin- 
ger, Cloves, Mace, and a little Rofemary. As foon as 
'tis cold, put a Spoonful of Yeaft to it, and turn it up, 
keeping the VefTel fill'd as it works; when it has done 
working, flop it up clofe, and when fine, bottle it off 
for Ufe. 

MEAN, the Middle between two Extremes. See Mitf-» 
dee and Extreme. 

Thus, we fay, Mean Motion of a Planet; its mean D'i~ 
fiance, ££?c. meaning a Motion or Diftance, which as far ex- 
ceeds the leaft Diftance, or Motion, as it is exceeded by 
the greateft. See Motion, Distance, &c. 

Mean, in Logic. See Medium, 

Mean Proportion. See Extreme Proportion. 

Mean Proportional, See Proportional. 

Mean Time* See Time. 

Mean Jxis i in Optics. See Axis. 

Mean Diameter in Gauging. See Dr ameteA. 

Mean, in Law, refers either to Time or Dignity. 
Thus, in the firft fenfe, we fay, his Aflion was mean be- 
twixt the DifTeifin made to him and his Recovery, /'. e. 
in the Interim : In the fecond we fay, there is Lord 
Mean, i. e. Mefne-, or Lord of a Mannor, who has Te- 
nants that hold of him, yet himfelf holds of the King. 

MEASLES, or Morbilli, in Medicine, a cutaneous 
Difeafe, confifting in a general Appearance of Eruptions, 
not tending to Suppuration ; with a Fever. This Diftem- 
per feems to bear a great Affinity to the Small-Pox, the 
Symptoms being in many refpecls the fame, the Caufe 
nearly the fame, and the Regimen and Cure not muxih 
different. The Eruptions ufually appear about the fourth 
PPPPPP Day, 
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Day, like Flea-Bites, over the whole Body; but thicker 
and redder, and with greater Inflammation, than thofe of 
the Small-Pox, and vani/h in four or fix Days after ap- 
pearance: being, when at the height, not larger than Pins 
Heads. The Meajles is more fickly than dangerous; tho it 
often inclines to Con fum prions, by a Cough which it leaves 
behind. See Variola. 

MEASURE, in Geometry, any certain Quantity af- 
fumed as one, or Unity, to which the Ratio of other ho- , refpective Head: 
mogeneous, or fimilur Quantities is exprefs'd. This Defi- the Pace, Fathom. 



Long Measures, or Meallircs of Application. 

The EnglifJj Standard Long Measure for Commerce, or 
that whereby the Quantities of Things are ordinarily elH- 
mated in the way ot Trade, is the Tard, containing three 
Englijh Feet : equal to three Paris Feet, i Inch, -,% of an 
Inch ; or | of a Paris Ell. Its Diviiions are the; foot, 
>£««, Palm, Inch, and Barley-Corn, which fee under their 
Foot, Inch, {£c. Irs Multiples are 
, Pole, furlong and Mile. See Mile, 
is fomewhat more agreeable to Practice than that of Furlong, Pole, gffc. The Proportions thefe feverally 
Euclid, who defines Me.fure by a Quantity, which being re- bear to each other, will be exprefs'd in a Table for the 
peated any number of Times, becomes equal to another : purpofe. 

This only anlwers to the Idea of an Arithmetical Meafure, The French Standard Meafure for Commerce is the Anne 
or Quota Part. See Quota Part. or Ell, containing 3 Paris Feet, 7 Inches, 8 Lines; or 1 

Measure of a Number, in Arithmetic, is fuch a Number Yard, § Fnglip ; the Paris Fuot Royal exceeding the Eng- 
as divides another, without leaving any Fraction ; thus is lift by ,-" j Parts, as in one of the following Tables. This 
aMsfl/m of 27. See Number, Ell is divided two ways; viz. into Halves, Thirds, Sixths, 

Measure of a Line, is any right Line taken at pleafure : and Twelfths-, and into Quarters, Half-Quarters, and iSfee- 
The modern Geometricians ufe a Decempeda, or Perch, . teenths. 

divided into 10 equal Parts, call'd Feet. The Feet they This EU holds throughout the grcatcft part of France 5 
iubdivide into 10 Digits, the Digit into 10 Lines, %$c. See excepting at Troyes in Campa^ne^ at Arc in the Barrois ; in 
Measures.^ fome parts of Picardy and Burgundy, where it only con- 

This Decimal Divifion of the Meafure was firft intro- tains two Foot, five Inches, one Line ; in firetagne, where 
duccd by Stcvintc, probably from the Example of Regio- it contains four Foot, two Inches, eleven Lines ; and. at 
montamts : The Index or Character of Decemped<e he made St. Genoux in Berry, where it exceeds the Paris EU by eight 
c, that of Feet 1, of Digits 2, of Lines 3, ©fc, which, Lines. See Ell, 

in regard the Meafure was fubdivided in a decuple Ratio, But in Languedoc, particularly at Marfeilles, Mo?itpellier, 
were the Logarithms of the Divifion. Bayer, in lieu of Touloufe, in Provence, Gmenne, they meafute by the Carina, 
thefe, exprefs'd the Logarithms by the .Rowm Characters; which at Touloufe and in Guienne contains five Paris Feet, 
v.g. 5 Perches, 4 Feet, 3 Digits, and 2 Lines, he ex- five Inches, and fix Lines; or one Pan; Ell and a half, 
prefs'dthus; 5°, 4 7 i 3'\z'"' 'Tis, frequently, mod com- At Montpellier, and throughout the Lower La7iguedac t as alfo 
modious to feparatc the Integers, or Perches, from the in Provence and Avignon, and even "Daufhine, the Canna is 
Fractions by a Point; thus inftead of 50, 4', 3", z' u ; to fix Foot and nine Lines; or one Paris. EU, two Thirds, 
write 5.431. F. Noel obferves, that among the Chinefe, See Canna. 



the Decimal Divifion obtains in their common Meafures, 
and even in their Weights. See Decimal, Degree, ££V. 
Measure of a Figure,or Plane-Surface, is aSquare,whofe 
Side is of any determinate Length ; among Geometri- 
cians 'tis ufually a Perch, call'd a. Square Perch, divided into 
ten fquare Feet, and the fquare Feet into fquare Digits ; 
Hence fquare Meafures. See Square, 



Standard Meafure in Ho!!a?id, Flanders, Sweden, a good part, 
of Germany, many of the Hans-Towns, as Da?:tzic and Ham- 
hourg--, and at Geneva, Francfort, &c. is likewife the Ell: 
But the Ell in all thefe Places differs from the Paris Ell. 
In Holland, it contains one Parh Foot, eleven Lines, or four 
Sevenths of the Paris Ell. The Flanders Ell contains two, 
Foot, one Inch, five Lines, and half a Line, or feven 



Measure of a Solid, is a Cube, whofe Sides are of any Twelfths of the Paris EJ1. The Ell of Germany, Brabant^ 

Length at pleafure. Among Geometricians, a Perch, &c. is equal to that of Flanders. See Ell. 
call'd a Cubic Perch, divided into Cubic Feet, Digits, ££c. The Italian Meafure is the Braccio, Brace, or Fathom ; 

Hence Cubic Meafures, or Meafures of Capacity. See Cube, which obtains in the States of Modena, Venice, Florence, 

Measure of an Angle, is an Arch, defcribed from the Lucca,Milan, Mantua, Bologna, &c. but of different Lengths., 

Vertex, a (Tab. Geometry, fg. to.) in any Place between At Venice it contains one Paris Foot, eleven Inches, three 

its Legs ; as at df. Hence, Angles are diflinguifli'd by the Lines, or eight Fifteenths of the Paris Ell. At Bologna, 

Ratio of the Arches, defcribed from the Vertex, between Modena, and Mantua, the Brace is the fame as at Venice^ 

the Legs; to the Peripheries. Angles then are diflin- At Lucca it contains one Paris Foot, nine Inches, ten Lines, 

guifh'dby thofe Arches ; and the Arches are only diflin- or half a Paris Ell. At Florence it contains one Foot, nine, 

guifti'd by their Ratio to the Periphery. Thus the Angle Inches, four Lines ; or forty-nine Hundredths of a Paris 

Ida isfaidtobe of fo many Degrees, as is the Arch fd. Ell. At Milan, the Brace for meafuring of Silks is one 
See Angle. 



Measure of Velocity, in Mechanics, is the Space pafs'd 
over by the moving Body in any given Time. To mea- 
fure a Velocity, therefore, the Space muft be divided into 
as many equal Parts, as the Time is conceived to be di- 
vided into. The Quantity of Space anfwering to fuch an 



Paris Foot, feven Inches, four Lines, or four Ninths of a 
Paris Ell : That for Woollen Cloths is the fame with, 
the Ell of Holland. Laflly, at Bergama the Brace is onq 
Foot, feven Inches, fix Lines, or five Ninths of a Paris 
Ell. See Brace. The Meafure at Naples, however, is 
the Carina, containing fix Foot, ten Inches, and two Lines, 



Article of Time, is the Meafure of the Velocity. See or one Paris Ell, and fifteen Seventeenth. 



Velocity. 

Measure of the Mafs, or Quantity of Matter in Mecha- 
nics, is its Weight; it being apparent, that all the Mat- 
ter which coheres and moves with a Body, gravitates with 
it: and it being found by Experiment, that the Gravities 
of homogeneal Bodies, are in proportion to their Bulks ; 
hence, while the Mafs continues the fame, the Weight 
will be the fame, whatever Figure it put on : its abfolute 
"Weight, we mean; for as to its fpecific Weight, it varies 
as the Quantity of Surface varies. See Ve l o c i t y, 
"Weight, Gravity, Z$c. 

Measures, therefore, are various, according to the va- 
rious Kinds and Dimenfions of the Things meafured. Flence 



The Spanifj Meafure, is the Virga, or Yard, in fome Places 
call'd the Barra ; containing fevemeen Twenty-fourths of 

the Paris Ell. But the Meafure in Cajhlte and Valentin 

is the Pan, Emfan, or Palm ; which is ufed, together with 

the Canna, at Genoa. In Arragon, the Varra is equal to a 

Pans Ell and a half, or five Foot, five Inches, fix Lines. 

'- The Portuguefe Meafure is the Cavedo:, containing two 

Foot, eleven Lines, or four Sevenths of the Paris Ell ; and 

the Veras, 106 whereof make 100 Paris Ells. The 

Piedmontefe Meafure is the Raj, containing one Paris Foot, 

nine Inches, ten Lines, or half a Paris EU. -In Sicily, 

their Meafure is the Canna ; the fame with that of Naples. 

Laftly, the Mufcovite Meafures are the Cubit, equal to one 



ciife Lineal or Longitudinal Meafures for Lines or Lengths ; Paris Foot, four Inches, two Lines; and the Aran, two 

Square Meafures for Area's or Superficies; and Solid or Cu- whereof are equal to three Cubits. The Turkifi, and Le- 

bk Meafures for Bodies, and their Capacities: All thefe vttn t Meafure, the Picq, containing two Foot, two Inches, 

are very different in different Countries, and in different and two Lines; or three Fifths of the Paris Ell. The 

Ages, and even many of 'em for different Commodities. Chine fe Meafure, the Coke; ten whereof are equal to three 

Whence arife other Divifions oi~Domeftic and Foreign Mea- paris Ells. In Perfia, and fome part of the Indies, the 

Cures, Antienx and Modern ones ; Dry and Liquid Meafures, Gueze, whereof there are two Kinds; the Royal Gueze, 

&c. call'd alfo Gueze Monkelfer, containing two Paris Foot, ten 

The Bufinefs of Meafures has been fo confufedly, and Inches, eleven Lines, or four Fifths of the Paris Ell ; and 

withal fo imperfectly dehver'd by our Englifh Writers, the Shorter Guege, call'd fimply Gueze, only two Thirds of 

that the Reader will not be difpleafed with the pains we the former -At Goa and Ormus, the Meafure h the Varra, 

have here taken to difembroil, and fupply it. Under this the fame with that of the Portuguefe, having been intro- 

Head he will find enumerated the various, general, fland- duced by them. In Pegu, and fome other Parts of the 

ing Meafures, Long, Square and Cubic, now or heretofore in indies, the Cando or Candi, equal to the Ell of Venice. 

ufe, ".wiili their Proportions and Redu&ions: for Particu- At Goa and other Parts, they ufe a larger Cando, equal to 

lars, he muft be contented to be refer'd to the particular feventeen Dutch Ells; exceeding that of Babel and Belfo.ra 

Heads; as Foot, Digit, Ell, Tun, Gallon, Bushel, hy^perCent. and the Varra by 6 and | — -In Siaw, 

Perch, League, Furlong, &V. t h e y ufe the Ken, fhort of three Paw Feet by one Inch. 

* . The 
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The Ken contains two $>h, the Sok two Xeuls, the Keub hia, the Cozmg \ in %fa», the ifeis and the Pas on fome 
twelve Jwo/w, or inches ; the Niau to be equal to eight of the Coaits of Guinea. 
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Englifh Meafures of Length, or Jpplicatioiu 
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Scripture Meafures of Length. 
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Grecian Meafures of Length reduced to Englifh. 
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Lo?iger Jewilh Meafures of Le?2gth* 
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Roman Meafures of Length reduced to EngliCh. 
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Ihe 'Proportions of the Long Meafures 

by Mr. 

The Englifh Standard Foot being divided into loop equal 
Parts, the other Meafures will have the Proportions to 
it, which follow. 
-.The Englifh Foot* from the Standard in Guildhall iooo 

The Paris Royal Foot, in the Chatelet 1068 

The- Rhinland Foot, of Sneltim. ' • ' • ' '°33 

The Greek Foot , 10071% 

The Roman Foot, on tie Monument of Coffutius 967 
The Roman Foot, on the Monument of Statilius 972 

The Roman Foot, of Villalfandus, taken from the 
Congius of Vefpafian — 



of feveral Nations to the Englifh Foot, 
Greavesi 



The Venetian Foot 
The Ell of Antwerp 
The EM of Jmjierdam 
The Ell of Leyden 
The Canna of Naples 



tt6z 
2283 
2268 
2260 
687 



The Varra or Vare of Jlmeria, and Gibraltar in 

The Braccio of Florence ■■ 

The Palm of Genoa — 

The Common Braccio of Sienna 

The Braccio of Sienna, for Linnen ■ 

Th t e Palm of the Architects at Rome, whereof 

X make the Canna of the fame Architects 

The Palm of the Braccio of the Merchants and 

Weavers at Rome 5 from a Marble in the Capitol, 

with this Infcription, CVRANTE LV POETO 
The Large Pique of the Turks at Constantinople 
The Small Pique of the Turks at Conjiantinopte, 

is to the Larger, as 51 to 32. 

The Arifh of Perfia ; — 

The Derah or Cuhit of the Egyptians 



276b 

815 

1242 
1974 

"73* 



«95;' 

2200 



\'97 
824 



The Proportions of fever al Long Meafures to each other, by M. Picard; 



The Rhinland or Leyden Foot (11 whereof make 

the Rhinland Perch) fuppofed 

The Englif Foot 

The Pari! Foot — — 

The Jmfterdam Foot, from that of Leyden, by 

Snellius ~— 

The Vanifh Foot (oto whereof make the Danifn 

Ell) 

The Stvedifi Foot. 

The Bruffels Foot . 

The Tianizic Foot, 'from Hevelius'; Selenographia 
The Lyons Foot, by M. Auzout — — — 

The Xiolopta Foot, by the fame. 

The Braccio of Florence, by the fame, and Fa- 
ther Merfenne ■ — — — ~— 

The Palm of the Architects at Rome, according 



tfotf 
67 5tV 

720 

629 

701A 
6 5 8£ 

6$6 

■7 57* 



1200 



to the Obfervation of Meff. Ticardmi Juzout 494; 
The Roman Foot in the Capitol, examin'd by Mef- 
Jieurs Picard and Auzout m — 6530^5:-!, 



The fame, from the Greek Toot 

From the Vineyard Mattei — ■ 

From the Talm ■ ■ 

From the Pavement of the Pantheon, fuppofed to 
contain 10 Roman Feet • ■ — 

From a Slip of Marble in the fame Pavement, fup- 
pofed to contain 3 Roman Feet • 

From the Pyramid of Ceftius, fuppofed to contain 
3 Roman Feet — — , 

From the Diameters of the Columns in the Arch of 
Septimius Severus. ■ .-. 

From a Slip of Porphiry in the Pavement of the 



6*52 

657 
6;8 

(S53 

650 

f53i 



Square or Superficial Measures. 

EngUJJi Square or Superficial Measures, are rai- Multiples, Poles, Roods, and Acres; as in the Table, 

fed from the Yard of 36 Inches, multiplied into itfelf; and _ French Square Meafures, are regulated by 12 fquare Lines 

this producing 1296 fquare Inches in the fquare Yard, the in the Inch fquare ; 12 Inches in the Foot, 22 Feet in 

Divifions of this are Square Feet and Inches ; and the the Perch, and too Perches in the A pent, or Acre. 



Englifh Square Meafures. 



Inches 



144 

1296 

3600 

39204 
1 568160 


feet 


Yards 

3°* 
1210 
4840 


Paces 
435,*~ 




9 




as 




27** 

10890 

43560 


Poles 


40 
160 


6172640 


1745,6" 



Rood 
_4 



[Acre 



Grecian Square Meafures, were the Flethron, Jugerum or bits: and Jroura, the Half of the Vktlron. The Aroura 
Acre; by fame faid to contain 1444* by others iogoo Cu- of the Egyptians was the Square of ioo Cubits. 



Roman Square Meafures reduced to Englifb. 

the Integer was a Jugerum or Acre, which they divided like the Libra or As : Thus, 
Jugerum contain'd 




aS8oo 

26400 

24000 

a 1 600 

19200 

16800 

14400 

12000 

p(Soo 

7200 

4800 

£400 



cruples. 
288 


EngLRoods 


Sq.Poles. Sq.Feet. 
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Cubic Meajhtes, or Meafures of Capacity for Things Liquid. 



Englijh Liquid Meafures, were originally raifed from 
Troy-Weight ; it being enafled by feveral Statutes, That 
eight Pound Troy of Wheat, gather'd from the middle of 
the Eat, and well dried, mould weigh a Gallon, of Wine- 
Meafure ; the Divifions and Multiples whereof were to 
form the other Meafures : At the fame time it was or- 
der'd, That there ihould be but one Liquid Meafure in the 
Kingdom: yet Cuftom has prevailed, and there having 
been introduced a new Weighr, viz, the Avoirdupois, we 
have now a fecond Standard Gallon adjufted thereto, and 
therefore exceeding the former, in the proportion of the 
Avoirdupois Weight to Troy Weight. From this latter 
Standard are raifed two feveral Meafures, the one for Ale, 
the other for Beer. The fealed Gallon at Guildhall, which 
is the Standard for Wines, Spirits, Oils, He. is fuppofed 
to contain 231 Cubic Inches ; on which Supposition, the o- 
ther Meafures raifed therefrom, will contain as in the fol- 
lowing Tables ; yet, by actual Experiment made in 1S88, 
before the Lord Mayor and the Commiffioners of Excife, 
it was only found to contain 224 Cubic Inches: It was 
however agreed to continue the common fuppofed Con- 
tents of 231 Cubic Inches; fo that all Computations ftand 
on their old footing. Hence, as 12 is to 231,. fo is 14U 
to 281J, the Cubic Inches in the Ale Gallon: but in 
effect the Ale Quart contains 7ci Cubic Inches; on which 
principle, the Ale and Beer Gallon will be 282 Cubic 
Inches. The feveral Divifions and Multiples of thefe 
"Meafures, and their Proportions, are exhibired in the Ta- 
bles underneath. 

French Meafures. At Tarts, and in a great part of the 
Kingdom, the Meafures, to begin with the fmalleft, are, 
the Poffon, which contains fix Cubic Inches ; two Pof- 
fons male the Demi-feptier ; two Demi-feptiers, the 
Septier or Chopine ; two Chopines, a Pint; two Pints, 
the Quart or Pot ; four Quarts, the Gallon, or Septier of 
Eftimation ; and thirty-fix Septiers, the Muid, whicii is 
fub-divided into two Demi-Muids, four Quarter-Muids, 
and eight Half-Quatter-Muids. See Moid, Septier, 
Quart, Chopine, £-?c. From the Quart are like- 
wife raifed the Meafures ufed in other Parts, as the 
Queue ufed in Orleans, Blois, l$c. containing a Paris Muid 
and a half, or 420 Pints ; the Tun ufed at Bayonne and 
Bourdeaiix, confifting of four Bariques, and equal to three 
Taris Muids ; at Orleans, to two : fo that the firft Tun 
contains 864 Pints, and the fecond 575. See Tun. The 
Demi-Queue, ufed in Champagne, 96 Quarts ; the Pipe, 
ufed in Arijou and Poitlou, containing two Buffards, equal 
to two Demi-Queues of Orleans, ££jc. or a Muid and a 
half of Paris, or 432 Pints. See Pipe. The Millerolle 
ufed in Provence, containing 66 Paris Pints; and the Poin- 
eon ufed at Nantes, in Touraine and the BleJJois, equal to 
half the Orleans Tun. The Poincon ufed at Paris, is the 
fame with the Demi-Queue. See Queue. 

Dutch Liquid Meajures. At Jmjlerdam, their Meafures, to 
begin with the Diminutions, are, Mingles, Mingeebles, or 
Bottles, equal to French Quarts, and containing two 
Pounds, four Ounces, Marc, of an ordinary Liquor. The 
Mingle is divided into two Pints, four half Pints, eight 
Muflies, fixteen half Muffles, ci?c. Seven hundred and 
feventy Mingles make their Tun. The Viertel, or Verge, 
confifts of five Mingles, and one Sixth of a Mingle. The 
Wine Viertel is juft fix Mingles. The Stekan, or Ste- 
kamen, contains fixteen Mingles. The Anker contains 
two Stekans ; and four Ankers, the Aem. For Oils they 
ufe the Tun, which contains fix Acms, or Ams ; equal to 
l6"GC Paris Pints. See Tun. 

Spanijh Liquid Meafures, are the Botte, containing be- 
tween thirty-fix and thirty-feven Dutch Steekans, holding 
about a thoufand Weight. The Botte confifts of thirty 
Robes, each weighing twenty-eight Pounds. Each Robe 
is again divided into eight Sommes, and the Somme into 



four Quarts. The Pipe confifts of eighteen Robes. 

PonugueJ'e Liquid Meajures, are Bottes, Almudes, Cava, 
das, Quatas ; and for Oil, AlguierS or Cantars. The Por- 
tugueje Botte, is fotnewhat fmaller than the Sfanijbj the 
latter being equal to thirty-fix or thirty-feven Steekans, 
and the former only to twenty-five or twenty-fix. The 
Quatas is one Fourth of the Cavadas. The Cavadas, or 
Cavado, is the fame with the Dutch Mingle. Six Cava- 
vadas make an A'quier, and two Alquiers one Almude, 
or Almoud ; twenty-fin Almouds, a Botte, 

Italian Liquid Meajures. At Rome are the Boccale, or 
Bottle, containing a little more than a Pans Pint. Seven 
Boccales and a half make the Rublra, and thirteen Rub- 
bia and a half, the Brante ; fo that the Brante contains 

ninety-fix Boccales At Florence, the Staro or Staioj- 

containing three Barrils, and the Barril twenty Fiafco's or 

Flasks, nearly equal to Paris Pints. At Verona, they ufe 

the Baffee, fixteen wheteof make a Brente ; the Brente 
contains ninety-fix Boccales, or thirteen Rubbias and a 

half. At Venice, the Amphora, containing two Bottes ; 

the Botte, four Bigots ; the Bigot, or Bigour.four Quarts ; 
the Quart, four Tifchaufferas. The Venetian Botte is a- 
gain divided into Mullaches, feventy-lix whereof make 

the Amphora. At Ferrara, the Maflilly, containing 

eight Sechys. In IJlria, Sechys ; fix whereof make 

the Urna. In Calabria, and the Pouille, Pignatoli's, 

equal to French Pints ; thirty-two Pignatoli's make the 
Staro, or Staio ; and ten Stato's, the Salma. 

German Liquid Meafures. The Feeder is ufed almoft 
throughout all Germany, but with fome difference in its 
Length, as well as its Sub-divifions. The Feoder is fup- 
pofed the Load of a Waggon with two Horfes. Two 
Feoders and a half make the Reoder ; fix Ames, the 
Feoder; twenty Fertels, the A me; and four Maffems, or 
Mafles, the Fertel : fo that the Roder contains 1200 
Maffes, the Feoder 480, the Ame 80, and the Fertel 41, 

At Nuremberg, the Divifion of the Feoder, is into 

twelve Heemers, and the Heemer into fixty-four Maffes. 

At Vienna, they divide the Feoder into thirty-two 

Heemers, the Heemer into thirty-two Achtelings, and the 
Achteling into four Sciltins. The Ame, there, is eighty 
Maffes; the Fertel, call'd alfo Schreve, four Maffes ; 

and the Driolinck twenty-four Heemers. Ar Jusbourg, 

the Feoder is divided into eight Jez ; the Je into two 
Muids, or twelve Befons ; the Befon into eight Maffes 
which makes 7J8 Maffes in the Feoder, as in that of Nu. 

remherg. At Heidelberg, the Feoder is divided into ten 

Ames ; the Ame into twelve Vertels; and the Vertel into 

four Maffes. In Wirtemberg, the Feoder is divided 

into fix Ames ; the Ame into fixteen lunes; the Yune 
into ten Maffes. 

Liquid Meafures on the Coqjis of Barbary. At Tripoli, !gc. 
they ufe the Rotolo, or Rotoli ; thirty-two whereof make 

the Matuli. At Tunis, torty-two of the Rotoli of 

Tripoli, make a Matara, or Mataro ; and the other Places 

on the fameCoaft ufe nearly the fame Meafures.- 

It may be here obferved, that molt, if not all the E.ijiern 
Nations, with whom the Europeans traffic, have nor any 
fuch thing as Meafures of Capacity, whether for Things li- 
quid or dry ; but that they fell every thing, even Liqiors, 
by the Weight. We may, however, rank among the 
Number of Liquid Meafures, the Cocoa and Canan ofSiam. 
The firft are the Cocoa- /hells cleared of their Kernel. 
And fince thefe are not all of the fame Capacity, they 
meafure them with Cauris, or little Shells found in the 
Maldives; which alfo fcrve for Money in fome States of 
the Indies. Some Cocoa's hold a thoufand Cauris, and fome 
only five hundred. Above the Cocoa's is the Canan, a 
little Meafure ufed in the fame Country, and called by 
the Portuguefe, Choup ; holding about a Paris Quart. 
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Englilh Meafures of Capacity for Liquids. 
Wine Meafure. 



Solid 
Inches 

Ifjf 


Pint 






231 


8 


Gallon 




4158 


144 


IS 


Rundlet 


_7_ii£l_ 

9702 


252 
53* 


3'i 


i< 


Barrel 




4* 


~T 


J T 


Tierce 




'4553 


5°4 


S3 


5t 


2 


iy 


Hogfhead 


19279 


6-ji 


84 


4f 


2? 


2 


1} jPunchion 


29106 


iooS 


I 26 


7 


4 


5 


2 '4 


Butt 


58212 


2or<5 


252 


14 


8 


6 


4 1 3 


2 I 



[Tun 



'^/tf Meafure 



Pints 








8 


Gall. 


54 


8 


Firk. 


128 


15 


2 


Kild. 


2 5 <S 


S 2 


4 


2 


512 


64 8 


4 



Barrel 



|Hogfh. 



'Beer Meafure. 



Pints 






8 


Gall. 




72 


9 


Firk. 


14.4 


18 


2 


288 


3« 


4 


576 


72 8 



Kild. 

2 I Barrel 

4 I 2 I Hogfli. 



Attick Meafures of Capacity for Liquids, reduced to Englifh Wine Meafure. 



CochI 

£ 

~ ! 
10 

15 

So 

120 

720 

8S40 


arion 
Chem 

«4 


Myftron — — — 


Gall. Pints.St 
rls 

*v 

5-5 
-jV 

* 

^ 

1 

7 

« 10 6 


l.Inch.Dec. 
0,047 
0,904 
o,"7i 


2j 

s 


2 


Concha — — — . ; 


o,234f 


4 


2 


Cyathus — - __ 


0,469 


7s 
3° 
So 
360 

4320 


£ 

24 

48 
288 
3470 


3 


'V 


uxubapbon — — — _— , 


0,7041 


12 

24 

'44 
! 1728 


6 
12 

7* 

864 


4 
8 
48 
S7« 


Cotylc 

2 

12 

144 


Xcftes 
6 

72 


Sextary — 
Chos, Congius • 1 
12 IMetretes, Amphor 


2,Sl8 
5, 63 S 

4,942 
'.554 



Roman Meafures of Capacity for Liquids, reduced to Englifh Wine Meafure. 



Ligula 




— — , 


Gall. Pints.Sol.Inch.Dec 
o 4 j 0,117^2 


4 


Cyathus — 


o f V 0,4lS9| 


6 


iy 


Acetabi 


lum — 
Quartarius 


o| 0,7044 


12 


3 


2 1 


04 1,409 


24 
48 


6 


4 


2 ^Hemina 


0-;- 2,Si8 


12 


8 


4 


2 


Sextarius — ■ ■ — 


1 5.636 


288 


7* 


48 


24 


12 


6 


Congitt 


■ 


7 4»y4 a 


1152 


288 


192 


96 


48 


24 


4 


Urna 

2 | Amphora 


3 44 5>33 


2304 


576 


384 


3840 


96 


4S 1 S 


7 1 io,66 


4608c 


11520 


76S0 


1920 


963 1 160 40 I 20 (Juleus 


143 3 11,075 



Jewifli Meafures of Capacity for Liquids, reduced to EngliCh Wine Meafure. 
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ly 


Log 


5f 


4 


Cab 


16 


12 


3 Y 


32 


24 


6 


96 


72 


iS 


960 720 


1S0I 



Hin 



2 iScah — — • 

6 3 jBath, Epha 

60 30 ' 10 ICoron, Chomer 
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Sol.Inch. 





»T 


0,15 





°i 


-i 





3 


10 


1 


2 


2t 


2 


4 


5 


■ 7 


4 


'5 


75 


5 


. 7 
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MEA 



Cubic Meafures of Capacity for Things T)ry. 



Englifh Dry or Common Meafures, are raifed from the 
Winchejier Gallon; which contains 172* Solid Inches, to 
hold of pure Running or Rain-Water, nine Pound, thir- 
teen Ounces. This feerns to Hand on the foot of the Old 
Wine Gallon, of 2:4 Cubic Inches; 12 being to I4*§, as 
224. to 2725. Yet by an AS of Parliament, made KS97, 
it is decreed, That a round Bufhel, eighteen Inches and a 
half wide, and eight deep, is a legal Winchefier Bufhel. 
But fuch a VeflcT will only hold 250.42 Cubic Inches; 
confequently the Gallon will only contain 2<S&£ Cubic 
Inches. The Divifions and Multiples are as in the Tabic 
following. 

French Dry Meafures, are the Litron, Bufhel, Minot, 
Mine, Septier, Muid, and Tun, The Litron is divided into 
two Demi-litrons, and four Quarter-litrons, and contains 35 
C,ubic Inches of Paris. By Ordonnance, the Litron is 
to be three Inches and a half high ; and three Inches, 
ten Lines broad. The Litron for Salt is larger, and is di- 
vided into two Halves, four Quarters, eight Demi-quar- 
ters, and fixteen Mefurettes. The Bufhel is diffe- 
rent in different Jurifdictions. At Paris, it is divided into 
Derni-bufhels 5 each Demi-bufhel into two Quarts ; the 
Quart into two Half-quarts ; and the Half-quart into 
two Liirons : fo that the Bufhel contains fixteen Litrons. 
By Ordonnance, the Tarn Bufhel is to be eight Inches, 
two Lines and a half high ; and ten Inches broad, or in 
Diameter, within-fide. The Minot confifls of three 
Bufliels ; the Mine of two Minots, or fix Bufhels ; the 
Septier of two Mines, or twelve Bufhels ; and the Muid 
of twelve Septiers, or a hundred forty-four Bufhels. The 
Bufhel for Oats is eftimated double that of any other 
Grain; fo that there go twenty-four Bufhels to make the 
Septier, and two hundred eighty-eight to make the Muid. 
It is divided into four Picotins ; the Picotin containing two 
Quarts, or four Litrons. The Bufeel for Salt is divided into 
two Half-Bufhels, four Quarters, eight Half- Quarters, 
and fixteen Litrons; four Bufliels make a Minot, fixteen 
a Septier, and a hundred ninety-two a Muid. The Baj&el 
for Wood is divided into Halves, Quarters, and Half-Quar- 
ters. Eight Bufhels make the Minot, fixteen a Mine 5 
twenty Mines, or three hundred and twenty Bufhels, the 
Muid. For PlaiAer, twelve Bufliels make a Sac, and 
thirty-fix Sacs a Muid. For Lime, three Bufhels make 
a Minot, and forty-eight Minots a Muid. See Bushel. 

The Minot is, by Ordonnance, to be eleven Inches, 

nine Lines high ; and fourteen Inches eight Lines in dia- 
meter. The Minot is compofed of three Bufliels, or fix- 
teen Litrons; four Minots make a Septier, and forty 

eight a Muid.' The Mine is no real Veffel, but an 

Eftimation of feveral others. At Farts, the Mine contains 
fix Bufliels, and twenty-four make the Muid. At Rouen, 
the Mine is four Bufliels; and at Dieppe, eighteen Mines 
make a Paris Muid, See Muid. The Septier dif- 
fers in different Places : At Paris, it contains two Mines, 
or eight Bufhels ; and twelve Septiers the Muid. At 
Rouen, the Septier contains two Mines, or twelve Bufhels. 
Twelve Septiers make a Muid at Rouen, as well as FarUi 
but twelve of the latter are equal to fourteen of the for- 
mer. At Toulon, the Septier contains a Mine and half; 
three of which Mines make the Septier of Paris. See 
Septier. The Muid, or Muy, of Paris, confifls of 



twelve Septiers ; and is divided into Mines, Minots, 
Bufliels, c5c That for Oats is double that for other 
Gram ; i.e. contains twice the Number of Bufhels. At 
Orleans, the Muid is divided into Mines; but thofe Mines 
only contain two Paris Septiers and a half. See Muid. 
In fome Places they u f c the Tun in lieu of the Muid ; 
particularly at Names, where it contains ten Septiers of 
fixteen Bufliels each, and weighs about three thoufand 
three hundred Pounds. Three of thefe Tuns make 
twenty-eight Paris Septiers. At Rachel, &c, the Tun con- 
tains tony-two Bufliels, and weighs two per Cent, lefs than 
that of Nantes. At Brefi, it contains twenty Bufhels, is 
equal to ten Paris Septiers, and weighs about two thoufand 
two hundred and forty Pounds. See Tun. 

Dutch, Swedi/h, Folijh, Pruffan, and Mufcovite Dry 'Mea- 
fures. In thefe Places they eftimate their Dry Things on 
the foot of the Laft, Left, Leth, or Lecht ; fo called, ac- 
cording to the various Pronunciations of the People who 

ufe it. In Holland, the Laft is equal to nineteen Paris 

Septiers, or thirty-eight Bourdeattx Bufliels, and weighs a- 
bout 4560 Pounds; the Laft they divide into twenty? 
feven Mudcs, and the Mude into four Schepels. In 

Poland, the Lair is forty Bourdeattx Bufhels, and weighs 

about 4800 Paris Pounds. In Pmfjla, the Laft is 133 Paris 

Septiers. In Sweden and Mfcovy, they meafure by 

the Great and Little Laft; the firit containing twelve 

Barrils, and the fecond half as many. See Last. In 

Mafcovy, they likewifc ufe the Cheffbrd, which is different 
in various Places : That of Archangel is equal to three 
Rouen Bufhels. 

Italian Dry Meafures. At Venice, Leghorn, and Lucca, 
they eftimate their dry Things on the foot of the Staro or 
Staio ; the Staro of Leghorn weighs 54 Pounds : 112 Sta- 
ro\ and feven Eighths, are equal to the Anfterdam Lath 

At Lucca, ii<)Staro's make the Laft of Jmfierdam. 

The Venetian Staro weighs 128 Paris Pounds; the 

Staro is divided into four Quarters. 35 Staro's and £, or 

140 Quarters -*-, make the Laft of Jmfierdam. At 

Naples, and other Parts, they ufe the Tomole, or Tomalo, 
equal to one Third of the Paris Septier. 36" Tomols and 
a half, make the Carro ; and a Carro and a half, or 54. 

Tomols, make the Laft of Jmfterdam. At Palermo, 

itfTomoli make the Salma; and four Mondili, the To- 
molo. Ten Salma's *., or 171 Tomoli ^, make the Lall 
of Amfierdam. 

Pkmijh Dry Meafures. At Antwerp, $$c. they meafure 
by the Vertel; thirty-two and a half whereof, make 

nineteen Paris Septiers. At Hambourg, theSchepel j 

ninety whereof make nineteen Paris Septiers. 

Spaniflj and Portuguefe Dry Meafures. At Cadiz, Brfboa, 
and St, Sebafiian, they ufe the Fanequa ; twenty-three 
whereof make the Nantes, or Rachel Tun; or nine Paris 
Septiers and a half ; tho the Bilbott "Fanequa is fomewhat 
larger; infomuch that twenty one Fanequas make a Nantes 

Tun. At Seville, &c. they ufe the Anagros, containing 

a little more than the Paris Mine; thirty-fix Anagros 

make nineteen Paris Septiers, At Bayomie, &c, the 

Conqua; thirty whereof are equal to nine Paris Septiers 

and a half. At Lisbon, the Alquicr, a very fmall 

Meafure; 24c whereof make rp Paris Septiers % 60 the 
Lisbon Muid. 



EngliQi T>ry or Com Meafures. 
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Jewifh "Dry Meafures reduced to Englifli. 
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Attick T)ry Meafures reduced to Englifh. 



Fecks. Gall. Pints. Sol.Inch. 
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TTo 


0,004 


10 


Cyathus ■— — ■■■ 





TZ 


0,04 


15 
16 


6 


Oxubaphon — — — 






£ 


0,06 


4 


Cotyle . 


0,24 , 


120 


i% 
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2 
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1 


0,4s 


180 


iS 


12 


? 
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Roman T)ry Meafures reduced to Englifh. 



Cyathus 

Acetabulum 
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Pecks. Gall. Pints. SoI.Inc.Dec. 

o o o^j 0,01. 

o o o~ 0,04 

o o o~ o,c6" 

o o oy 0,24 

— o o 1 0,48 

o 5,48 

o 7,48 



Note. The ufual Measure of Wood for Firing, is the 
Cord ; four Foot high, as many broad, and eight long 5 
divided into two half Cords, call'd Ways, and by the 
French, Membrures, from the Pieces, ftuck upright, to bound 
them ; or Voyes, as being fuppofed half a Waggon Load. 
See Cord. 

The Measure for Hotfes, is the Hand or Handful ; 
which, by the Statute, contains four Inches. See Hand, 
&c. 

MEASURE is alfo ufed to fignify the Cadence, and 
Time obferved in Poetry, Dancing, and Mufic, ro render 
them regular, and agreeable. The different Meafures in 
Poetry, are the different Manners of ordering and com- 
bining the Quantities, or the long and Ihorr Syllables. 
Thus Hexameter, Pentameter, Iambic, Sapphic Verfes, 
i£c. confiil of different Meafures. See Quantity, 
Verse, &c. 

In Englifj Verfes, the "Meafures are extremely various 
and arbitrary, every Poet being at liberty to introduce 
any new Form he pleafes. The moll ufed are, the 
Heroic, generally confiding of five long, and five fhort 
Syllables; Verfes of four Feet'; and of three Feet, and a 
Cefure or fingle Syllable. The Antients, by varioully 
combining and tranfpofing their Quantities, made a valt 
Variety of different Meafures. Of Words, or rather Feet 
of two Syllables, they form'd a Spondee, confiding of two 
long Syllables ; a Tirrhic, of two fhort Syllables ; a Tro- 
chee, of a long and a fhort Syllable ; an Iambic, of a long 
and a fhort Syllable. Of their Feet of three Syllables, 
they form'd aMolofs, confining of three long Syllables; a 
Tribrach, of three fhott Syllables j a Dalfol, of one long, 
and two fhort Syllables ; an Anafeft, of two fhort and 
two long Syllables. The Greek Poets contrived 124 diffe- 
rent Combinations or Meafures, under as many different 
Karnes, from Feet of two Syllables to thofe of fix. See 
Spondee, Dactyl, Rhime, Foot, &c. 

Measure, in Mufic, is the Intetval, or Space of Time, 
which the Perfon, who regulates the Mufic, takes be- 
tween the raifing and letting fall of his Hand, in order to 
conduit, the Movement fometimes quicker, and fometimes 
flower, according to the Kind of Mufic, or the Subject 
that is fung or play'd. See Time. The ordinary or 
common Meafure, is one Second, or fixtieth part of a Mi- 
nute, which is nearly the Space between the Beats of the 
Pulfe or Heart ; the Syflole, or Contraaion of the Heart, 
anfwering to the Elevation of the Hand, and its Diaflole, 
or Dilatation, to the letting it fall. The Meafure ufually 
takes up the Space that a Pendulum, of two Foot and a 
half long, employs in making a Swing or Vibration. See 
Vibration. 

The Meafure is regulated according to the different 
Quality or Value of the Notes in the Piece ; by which the 
Time that each Note is to take up, is exprefs'd. The 
Semi-Breve, for inftance, holds one Rife, and one Fall - 
and this is call'd the whole Meafure: the Minim, one Rife 
or one Fall ; and the Crochet, half a Rife, or half a Fall 
there being four Crochets in a full Meafure. See Note. 

Binary, or "Double Measure, is that wherein the Rife 
and Fall of the Hand are equal. 

Ternary, or Trifle Measure, is that wherein the Fall 
is double to the Rife; or where two Minims are play'd 
during a Fall, and but one in a Rife: To this purpofe, 



the Number 3 is placed at the beginning of the Lines, 
when the Meafure is intended to be triple 5 and a C when 
theiVfoyW is to be common or double. 

This rifing and falling of the Hands, was call'd by the 
Greeks ioat and fiiojt. St. Juguflm calls it Plaufus, and the 
Spaniards, Comfafs. See Beating of Time. 

MEASURING. To define Meafuring Geometrically, 
it is the affuming any certain Quantity, and exprefiing the 
Proportion of other fimilar Quantities to the fame : To 
define it popularly, Meafuring is the ufing a certain known 
Meafure, and determining, thereby, the precife Extent 
Quantity or Capacity of any thing. See Measure. 

Measuring, in the general, makes the practical Part 
of Geometry ; fee Geometry : From the various Sub- 
jects whereon it is employ'd, it acquires various Names, 
and conftitutes various Arts. Thus 

Measuring of Lines, or Quantities of one Dimen- 
fion, we call Longimetry , fee Longimetry : And when 
thofe Lines are not extended parallel to the Horizon 
Altimetry: fee Altimetry. When the different Alti- 
tudes of the two Extremes of the Line are alone regarded 
Levelling', fee Levelling. 

Measuring of Suferfcies, or Quantities of two Dimen- 
sions, is varioufly denominated, according to its Subjects ; 
when converfant about Lands, 'tis called Geodxfia, or Sur- 
veying: in other Cafes, limply Meafuring. The Inftruments 
ufed are the Ten-Foot Rod, Chain, Compafs, Circumfe- 
rentor, t$c. See Superficies ; fee alfo Surveying. 

Measuring of Solids, or Quantities of three Dimen- 
sions, we call Stereometry ; fee Stereometry: where 
'tis converfant about the Capacities of Veffels, or the Li- 
quors they contain particularly, Gauging. See Gauging. 
The Inflruments are the Gauging-Rod, Sliding-Rule* 
i$c. See Soiid; fee ulfo Gauging-Rod, Slidino- 
Rule, (gc. 

From rhe Definition of Meafuring, where the Meafure is 
exprefs'd robe fimilar or homogeneous, i.e. of the fame 
kind with the Thing meafured ; 'tis evident that in the 
firft Cafe, or in Quantities of one Dimenfion, the Meafure 
muft be a Line; in the fecond, a Superficies ; and in the 
third, a Solid. For a Line, v.g. cannot meafure a Surface • 
to meafure, being no more than to apply the known Quan- 
tity to the unknown, till the two become equal. Now a 
Surface has Breadth, and a Line has none ; but if one 
Line hath no Breadth, two or a hundred have none : 
A Line, therefore, can never be applied fo often to a Sur- 
face, as to be equal to it, i. e. to mcafute it. And from 
the like Reafoning it is evident, a Superficies, which has 
no Depth, cannot be equal to, i. e. cannot meafure a So- 
lid, which has. While a Line continues fuch, it may be 
meafured by any part of itfelf : but when the Line begins 
to flow, and to generate a new Dimenfion, the Meafure 
mull keep pace, and flow too ; i.e. as the one commences 
Superficies, the other muft do fo too : Thus we come to 
have Square Meafures, and Cubic Meafures. See S0.UARE 
and Cube. Hence we fee why the Meafure of a Circle is 
an Arch, or part of the Circle ; for a right Line can only 
touch a Circle in one Point, but the Periphery of a Circle 
confills of infinite Points : The right Line therefore to 
meafure the Circle, muft be applied infinite Times, which 
is impoffible. Again, the right Line only touches the 

Circle, 
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Circle in a Mathematical Point; which has no Parts or 
Dimenfions, ccnfcquently no Magnitude : but a Thing that 
has no Magnitude or Dimenfions, bears no proportion to 
another that has ; and cannot therefore mcafure it. Hence 
we fee the Reafon of the Division of Circles into jtfo 
Parts or Arches, called Degrees. See Degree. 

Measuring of Triangles, or from three given Sides or 
Angles, to determine all the reft, is call'd Trigonometry. 
See Trigonometry. 

Measuring of tie Air; its PrefTure, Spring, £?c. is 
called Aerometry or Pneumatics: See Aerometry, i£c. 

MEATUS Cyfticus, a Bilary Duct, about the Bignefs 
of a Goofe-Quill, which at about two Inches diftance from 
the Gail-Bladder, is join'd to the Meatus Hepaticus ; and 
thefe together form the DuHus Communis. See Bile. 

Meatus Urinaria*, or Urinary Pajjage, in Women, is 
very fhorr, lined internally with a very thin Membrane ; 
next to which is a Coat of a white Subftance. Thro this 
Coat, from forne Lacunx in it, pafs feveral Ducts, which 
convey a limpid glutinous Matter, ferving to anoint the 
Extremity of the Urethra. See Urinary. 

Meatus Auditorial, the Entrance of the Ear ; a carti- 
laginous Subftance, irregularly divided with fle/liy mem- 
branous Interpolations in feveral Parts of ir, not unlike the 
Bronchia in the Lungs, only its fle/hy Fibres are here 
thicker. The inner Part, or that next the Brain, is bony. 
It is lined throughout with a thin Membrane, derived 
from the Skin, which is continued on the MembranaTym- 
pani, where ir becomes thinner. See Ear. 

From the beginning of the Meatus, almoft half-way, a- 
rife a great number of fmall Hairs, at whofe Roots iffue 
the Ear- Wax, which is intangled in thofe Hairs, the bet- 
ter to break the Impetus of the external Air, and prevent 
its too fuddenly ruining in on the MemhranaTympani. See 
Cerumen. 

MECHANICS, from ««x«"\ Engine, is a mix'd Ma- 
thematical Science, which confiders Motion, its Nature and 
Laws, with the Effects thereof, in Machines, S?c. See 
Motion. 

That part of Mechanics which confiders rhe Motion of 
Bodies arifing from Gravity, is by fome call'd Statics. 
See Gravity, Statics, Rehistencb, g?c. In diftinflion 
from that part which confiders the Mechanic Powers, and 
their Application, properly call'd Mechanics. See Me- 
chanic Powers, Machine, Engine, Friction, Eq.uh.i- 

BRIVM, iSc. 

Mechanic Powers, are the five fimple Machines ; to 
which all others how complex foever, are reducible, and 
of the Affembiage whereof they are all compounded. 
See Power and Machine. 

Thefe Mechanic Powers (as they are call'd) are fix, viz. 
the baltance, Lever, Wheel, Pul'y, Wedge, and Screw ; which 
fee under their proper Heads : Ballance, Lever, £/c. 

They may, however, be all reduced to one, viz-, the 
Lever. The Principle whereon they depend, is the fame 
in all, and may be conceived from what follows. 

The Momentum, Impetus, or Quantity of Motion of any 
Body, is the FaBttm of its Velocity, (or the Space it moves 
in a given Time, fee Motion) multiplied into its Mafs. 
Hence it follows, thar two unequal Bodies will have equal 
Moments, if the Lines they defcribe be in a reciprocal 
Ratio of their Maffes. Thus, if two Bodies, fallen 'd to the 
Extremities of a Ballance or Lever, be in a reciprocal 
Ratio of their Dillanccs from the fixed Point ; when they 
move, the Lines they defcribe will be in a reciprocal Ra- 
tio of their Maffcs. Kg. If the Body A {Tab. Mecha- 
nics, fig.6.) be triple the Body B, and each of them be 
fo fix'd to the Extremities of a Lever AB, whofe Ful- 
crum, or fix'd Point, is C, as that the Diftance ofBC be 
triple the Dillance C A ; the Lever cannot be inclined on 
either fide : but that the Space BE, pafs'd over by the 
lefs Body, will be triple the Space AD, pafs'd over by 
the great one. So that their Motions or Moments will be 
equal, and the two Bodies in Equilibrio. See Motion. 
Hence that noble Challenge of Archimedes, datis Viribus, da- 
tum Pondv.s movere ; for as the Diftance C B may be in- 
creafed infinitely, the Power or Moment of A may be in- 
crcafed infinitely. So that the whole of Mechanics is re- 
duced to the following Problem. 

Any I'ody, as A, with its Velocity C, and alfo any other Body, 
as B, being given ; to find the Velocity neceffary to make the 
Mome-.-t, or Quantity of Motion in B, equal to the Moment of 
A, the given Body. Since, now the Moment of any Body is 
equal to the Rectangle under the Velocity, and the Quan- 
tity of Matter ; as B : A : : C : to a fourth Term, which 
will be c, the Celerity proper to B, to make its Moment 
eq ial to that of A. Wherefore in any Machine or Engine, 
if the Velocity of the Power be made to the Velocity of 
the Weight : : reciprocally as the Weight is to the Power ; 
then fhall the Power always fuflain, or if the Power be a 
.little increas'd, move the Weight. 



Let.forinftance, A B be a Lever, whofe Fulcrum is ate, 
and let it be moved into the Pofition a c b. Here the Velo- 
city ot any Point in the Lever, is as the Diftance from the 
Centre For let the Point A defcribe theAnh A», and the 
Point B the Arch Bb ; men thefe Arches will be the Spa- 
ces dekribed by the two Motions : but fince the Motions 
are both made m the fame time, the Spaces will be as the 
Velocities. But it is plain, the Arches A a and Bb will 
be to one another, as their Radii A C and A B, becaufe 
the Sectors A C«, a 8 d Bci, are iimilar: wherefore the 
Velocities of the Points A and B, arc as their Diftances from 
the Centre C. Now ,f any Powers are applied to the Ends 
or the Lever A and B, in order to raife its Arms up and 
down; their Force will be expounded by the Perpendi- 
culars S a, and b N ; which being as the right Sines of the 
former Arches, b B and a A, will be to one another alfo 
as the Radii Ac, and c B 5 wherefore the Velocities of 
the Powers, are alfo as their Diftances from the Centre. 
And fince the Moment of any Body is as its Weight, or 
gravitating Force, and its Velocity conjunctly ; if diffe- 
rent Powers or Weights are applied to the Lever their 
Moments will always be as the Weights and their 
Diftances from the Centre conjunctly. Wherefore if 
to the fame Lever, thete be two Powets or Weights ap- 
ply'd reciprocally, proportional to their Diftances from 
the Centre, their Moments will be equal ; and if they aft 
contrarily, as in the Cafe of a Stilliard, the Lever will 
remain in an horizontal Pofition, or the Ballance will 
be in Equilibrio. And thus it is eafy to conceive how the 
Weight of one Pound may be made to equi-ballance a 
thoufand, gfc. Hence alfo it is plain, that the Force of 
the Power is not at all increafed by Engines; only the Ve 
locity of the Weight in either lifting or drawing, is f di- 
mimin d by the Application of the Inftrument, as that the 
Moment of the Weight is not greater than the Force of 
the Power. Thus, for inftance ; if any Force can elevate 
a Pound Weight with a given Velocity, it is impoflible by 
any Engine to effect, that the fame Power (hall raife two 
Pound Weight, with the fame Velocity : But by an En- 
gine it may be made to raife two Pound Weight, with half 
the Velocity; or icooo times the Weight with _i__ f 
the former Velocity. See Perpetual Motion.'"" 

Mechanical Curve, a Term ufed by Ties Cartes for 
thofe Curves, which cannot be defined by any Equation ; 
in oppofition to Algebraic, which they call Geometric 
Curves. Thefe Curves, Sir If. Newton, M. Leibnitz, Sec. 
call tranfeendent Curves ; and diffent from Cartes, in ex- 
cluding them out of Geometry. Leibnitz has even found 
a new kind of tranfeendent Equations, whereby thefe 
Curves are defined: They are of an indefinite nature; 
that is, don't continue conftantly the fame in all Points of 
the Curve ; in oppofition to Algebraic Equations, which do. 
See Curve. 

Mechanical AffeBions, are fuch Properties in Matter 
as refult from their Figure, Bulk, and Motion : Mecha- 
nical Caufes ate thofe founded on fuch Affections; and 
Mechanical Solutions are Accounts of Things on the 
fame Principles. 

Mechanical Fhilofophy, is the fame with the Corpuf- 
cular Philofophy ; viz. that which explains the Effects of 
Nature, and the Operations of Corporeal Things, on the 
Principles of Mechanics ; the Figure, Arrangement, Difpo- 
fition, Motion, Greatnefs or Smallnefs of the Parts which 
compofe natural Bodies. See Corpuscular. 

The Term Mechanical is alfo applied to a kind of 
Reafoning, which of late has got a great deal of ground 
both in Phyfics and Medicine ; fo call'd, as being conform- 
able to what is ufod in the Contrivance, and accounting for 
the Properties and Opetations of Machines. This feems 
to have been the Refult of rightly fludying the Powers of 
a human Mind, and the Ways by which it is only fitted 
to get acquaintance with material Beings : For confider- 
ing an Animal Body as a Compofition out of the fame 
Matter, from which all other material Beings are formed 
and to have all thofe Properties, which concern a Phy- 
fician's Regard only, by virtue of its peculiar Make and 
Conftrucr ure ; it naturally leads a Perfon, who trufts to 
proper Evidences, to confider the feveral Parts, according 
to their Figures, Contexture, and Ufe ; either as Wheels' 
Pullies, Wedges, Levers, Skrews, Chords, Canals, Ci- 
tterns, Strainers, and the like ; and throughout the whole 
of fuch Enquiries, to keep the Mind clofe in view of the 
Figures, Magnitudes, and mechanical Powers of every Part 
or Movement ; juft in the famemannei, as is ufed, to en- 
quire into the Motions and Properties of any other Ma- 
chine. For which purpofe it is frequently found helpful 
to decypher, or picture out in Diagtams, whatfoever is 
under conlideration, as it is cuftomary in common Geo- 
metrical Demonftrations ; and the Knowledge obtained by 
this Procedure, is called Mechanical Knowledge. 
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The Term Mechanical is alfo ufed in Mathematics, After the Time of Fhocas and Heraclim, Italy became 1 

to fignify a Conitruflion or proof of fome Problem, not Prey to the Barbarians; fo that the Monuments we have 

done in an accurate Geometrical Manner, but coarfely and remaining of thofe. two Emperors, finiiTi the Set or Series 

unartfully, or by the affillance of Instruments, as are moll of Imperial Medals. To thefe are added the Medals of the 

Problems relating to the Duplicature of the Cube, and Lower Empire, and the Greek Emperors ; whereof a Se- 
me Quadratureof the Circle, 



MECHOACAN, Macadossin, or White Jalap ; 
called alfu White Rhubarb, and American Scammony ; a me- 
dicinal Root, taking its Name from a Province of New 
Spain, from whence it is brought. Mechoacan was known 
and ufed as a purgative before Jalap, tho the latter is 
now in more general Life, as being found more efficacious. 
"Yet Mechoacan is the fwecter and more gentle of the two, 
and on that account preferable. The Seat of its Aclion is 
chiefly in the extreme Parts, for which reafon it is accoun- 
ted good in arthritic Pains. It has the advantage of need- 
ing no Preparation or Corrective 5 and purging in its own 
proper Subflancc, fuch as it grows. M. Boulduc found by 
analyfing ir, that it contains twelve times as much Salt as 



ries may be made as low as our time, taking in the Modern 
ones. M. Fatin has made an ample Collection of the 
Imperial Medals till the Time of Heraclius. The Gothic Me- 
dals make part of the Imperial ones. They are fo call'd, 
as having teen ftruck in the Times of the Goths, and in 
the Declenfion of the Empire ; and favouring of the Igno- 
rance and Barbarity of the Age. 

As to the Modern, they are fuch as have Been ftruck 
in Europe, lince the Ufurpation of the Goths has been ex- 
tinct 5 and Sculpture and Engraving have begun to re* 
flouti/h. The firlt was that of the famous Reformer John 
Hits in 141 5 ; if any pretend to be more antient, they are 
fpurious. In France, there were none ftruck with the 
Prince's Effigy before the Reign of Charles VII. The 



Refm ; but neither the falme nor refmous Extract: purge Study of modern Medals is fo much more ufeful, as they 
Hi freely as the Subltance, even tho taken in larger Dofes ; a ff ord more light than the antient, and mark the Times 
nor do they yet purge io gently. In the Choice of Me- an d Circumftances of Events precifely ; whereas the In- 
pretcr thole Pieces which are thebrowneft f cr i pt ions of the antient Medals are very fhort and fimple, 

and moft and generally without any Date. Add to this, that the 
antient Medals are extremely liable to be counterfeited, 



within ; and whofe Subftance is the dofeft, 
compacl. 

MECONIUM, in Pharmacy, is the Juice of the Poppy, 
drawn by Exprcflion, and dried ; differing from Opium, 
in that this laft 0u7.es out, after an lncifion made in the 
Heads of the Poppies. The Word comes from the Greek 
pmin, Foppy. SecOptuM. 



by feafon of the exceflive Price they bear. But in the 
modern, thefe is not near that Danger of being impofed 
upon. 

For the reft, Medals have been ftruck in three Kinds of 
Metals, which make three feveral Sets or Series in the 



_ MECoNinM is alfo a black thick Excrement, gather'd Cabine ' ts of the Curious , That of Gold is the leaft nu . 
in the InteltmtMof a Child during the time of Geftation. merouS) as nct confilH[lg of above IOQ0< m I2Q0 rf , he 



In Colour and Confiftence, it refembles Pulp of Ca^tis 
It is alfo found to refemble Meconium, or Juice of Poppy, 
whence it takes its Name. 

MEDAL, a fmall Figure, or Piece of Metal, in form 
of a Coin, deilined to preferve to Pofterity the Porttait of 
fome great Man, or the Memory of fome illuftrious Ac- 
tion. 

for the Manner of jinking Medals, fee Coining-. 

Some Authors imagine, that the antient Medals were 
ufed for Money. M 



Imperial ; that of Silver may contain about 30CO Impe- 
rial ; and that of Copper, of the three ftveral Sizes, viz,. 
the great, the middle, and the fmall Copper, confifts of 
6 or 7000, all Imperial. See Series. 

There are no true Hebrew Medals ; thofe which we fee 
of the Heads ofMofes, and Jefas Chrift, at; fpimous and 
modem. We have a few Shekels of Copper and Silver, 
with Hebrew or Samaritan Legends ; but none of Gold ; 
tho there is mention made of one in the King of Denmark's 
aS , _ aC -, hapte . r C 5-"' efs tu P rove - Cabinet. F. So„c,et has a Differtation on the Hebrew Me- 



that they had all a fix'd regular Price in Payments ; not 
excepting even Medallions. F.Joubert is of the fame Opi- 
nion. Others, on the contrary, maintain, that we have no 
real Money of the Antients; and that the Medals we now 
Save, never had any Courfo as Coins. Between thefe two 
Extremes, there is a Medium, which appears by much 
more reafonable than either of them. See Money. 
Medals are divided into Antient and Modern ; Thi 



dais, commonly call'd' Samaritan Medals; where he diftin- 
guifties accurately between the Genuine and Spurious; 
and iliews, that they are true Hebrew Coins ftruck by the 
Jews, but on the Model of the Antients; and that they 
were current before the Babylonijh Captivity. See Sama- 
ritan. 

The Parts of a Medal, are the two Sides ; one whereof 
is call'd the Head, the other the Revcrfe. On each Side 



. . r l n . i . : 15 can o 111c ncaa, uie otner tne Jxeoerle. tin each Kid* 

Jnuen, are fuch as were ftruck between the third and is th e Area or Field, which makes the middle of he Me 

the feventh Centuries: Ihe Modern are thofe ftruck dal . the Rim or B order . and the 5™ which i- 

within thefe 300 a ears Among , the Anitent, fome are ben ' eath the Ground, whereon the Figure! reSted 

Creek, others X*M» The Greek ore the moft antient. „« placed. On the two Sides are diftinLm'dTe Type 

That People firook Medals tn all the three Metals with a „d the Infcription or Legend. The Types are the Fi/uS 

fuch exquffite «r, as the Romans could never come up repre fented ; W Legend is the WritmTefpecially th^at a- 

A n v Zl f ./ Def,gn ' L AccU ^ a 7' Force ' "»"> the MedJ > :h ° ; " ^e Greek Medal,, ?he life iption 

and a Delicacy that expreffes even the Mufcles and is frequently in the Area. What we find nth" eSZ 

Veins and 1 mult be own'd, goes infinitely beyond any j s frequently no more than fome Initial Lw2 

thing of the Roman, J here are alio Hebrew Medals ; Funic, Meaning we ' are unac quain,ed with" , bo fome'ime! 

Gothic ^rabicMed.us, which make new Claffes in the , 00 , they contain Epochas, or Word that may be « 

antient and modern ones The Confular Medah are cer- counted an Infcnptior,. See Exergue and Legend 
tainly the molf antient Medah 1 of the Romans: And yet - T is not either the Metal, or the Size which 

thofe of Copper and Silver don't go beyond the 484th makes a Medal valuable; but the Scarcity of "he Sad 

Year ofX«; nor thofe of Gold beyond the Year n s. r of the Reverfe, or he Legend Some Medal, are 

If any are produced of an older Date thev are f™, ■ r u \- u --^sci'"- »™ meaats are 

■ ' e e ' tne y a te ipu- common in Gold, which yet are very rare in Copper; and 

Confular Medals are fo call'd, to diftim-ui/h them from °' herS ^^ '"^ S 'i Ver ' r hk r in ^ et and Gold are 

the Imperial ; not tha, they we re ftrookfy ordw of Z TVT'T V* if " f r e ]' meS COmmon > where 

Confu,s P bu, becaufe in ,Lfe Tim« A^Cwk » S L & f /" *' ^ ^ "^ ™ ^^ Wh ° fe 

governed by Lonluls, 
bout fifty or 

fulare,. Vrfinu, has difpofed them Gel"dogicany"{c'cord". '^. V - C - r - y '-"^ S *° C °PP«,Sets,_and yet common 




ng to the Order of the Raman Families. " M. Fatin hi 
collecfed an entire Scries of them, in the fame Order 
with Vrftnus ; and only computes 1037 Confulars, which 
relate to 178 Roman Families. M. Vailiant, and M. Morel 
each promifed a new Edition of the Confular Medals; m'. 
Vailiant kept his word, and his Book was printed e'e'r he 
died, in 3 Vol. folk 



Silver ones. Otho's, of the large Copper, are held at an 
immenfc Price ; and thofe of the middle Copper, at 43 
or jo Piftoles. And the Gordians are rated full as high. 
Singular Medals are invaluable. Singular Medals, in rhe' 
popular fenfe, are fuch as are not found in the Cabinets 
of the Curious, and are only met with by chance ; but in 
the flriaer fenfe are fuch, whereof there is not above one 




Julianas is hardly found any where 

but in large Copper. Carteren, a Dutchman, and fome o' 

thers, have made Mills exprefs to ftrike Medah that never 

were, as thofe of Cicero, Virgil, Priam, ike. M. Fail/am has 

--.jeau- collected all the Medals ftruck by the Roman Colonies- 

tme of Heraclius, wh o died in S+I . F . Hardouin thofe of the Greek and Latin Ciries. F Nor!, 

thofe 



near i-coYears, ma, till the taking of Conflantinople. 'Tis 
the Cuftom, however, to account all the Imperial Medals 
till the Time of the Faieohp, among the Antique ; and 
yet we have no Imperial Medals, of any confiderable Bi 
ty, later than the Tf 
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thofe of &i M. M»ei his undertaken an Univerfil 
Hifctory of Medals, and promifes Cuts of twenty-rive thou- 
iiind. He has ranged them under four Claries. The full 
contains the Medals of Kings, Cities, and People; which 
have neither the Name nor Image of the Roman .Emperors. 
The l'econd contains the Conjitar Medals ; the third the 
Imferial Medals; and the fourth, the Hebrew, Tunic, Par- 
tbic, trench, SpsutUk, Gothic, and Arabic. He begins with 
the Imperial, and brings them down as low as Heraclius. 
He places the Latin, in order, before the Greek. Ad. Occo, 
a German Phyfician, and Count Mezzabarba, have endea- 
voured to range them in a Chronological Order, but that 
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vide the Thorax, longitudinally. It proceeds from the 
Sternum, and puffing itrait down thro the middle of the 
Thorax ro the Vertebra-, divides its Cavity into two. It 
contains, in its Doublings, the Heart, Vena Cava, the Oe- 
fophagus, and the Stomachic Nerves. The Membranes 
of the Mediajiinum arc finer and thinner than the Pleura, 
and have a little Fat. It receives Branches of Veins and 
Arteries from the Mammillary, and Diaphragmatic, parti- 
cularly, one call'd Medaftina ; its Nerves come from the 
Stomachic : it has alfo fome Lymphatics, which open into 
the Thoracic Du£r. The Mediajiinum divides the Thorax 
- int» two Parts ; to the end that one Lobe of the Lungs 
a impnaicable. lor ,n moll of the Impertal Medals, there may officiate, if the other be hinder'd by a Wound on 
■s no Mark either of the Confulate, or of the Year of the the other Side. Sometimes there is a Matter coritain'd 
Keign; and ImceGalbc r there is none of them that bear betwixt its Membranes, immediately under the Sternum, 
the lea.il Footfteps of Chronology Greek Medals are fuch which may occafion the trepanning of this Place. The 
as have either the Heads of Greek Emperors, or Greek In- Mediafiinum ferves to Main the Vifcera, and prevent their 

falling from one fide to the other. See Pleura, Tho- 
rax, &c. 

Mediastinum Cerebri, is the fame as Septum Tranf- 
verfum. See Septum Transversum, £J?c. 



fcripnons. 

There are falfe or Jjturious Medals, which ate thofe 
counterfeited, and put off for Antique, when they are not : 
Mutilated Medals, which are thofe that are not entire, or 
are defaced : Redintegrated Medals, which are thofe where- 
in we find the Letters Reft, which /hew that they have 
been rellored by the Emperors : Dipt Medals, which are 
llruck of pure Copper, and afterwards filver'd. This is a 
Contrivance that the Curious have frequent recourfe to, 
in order to compleat their Silver Sets. Cover'd or Plaited 



MEDIATE, or Intermediate, a Term of Relation 
to two Extremes, applied to a thitd, which is in the mid- 
dle ; as, to a fecond Caufe, which is aft ed upon by fome 
fuperior or firft Caufe, to produce any Effect. Subflance 
is a Genus with regard to Man, but between the two there 
are orhet mediate Genus's, as Body and Animal. Mediate 



Medals, which have only a thin Silver Leaf over the Cop- is ufed in oppofition to immediate'. Thus when we fay, 
per, but which are llruck fo artfully, that the Cheat does that God and Man concur to the Produflion of Man ; God 
not appear, without cutting them : Thefe are the leaft is the mediate Caufe, Man the immediate. 'Tis a popular 
iulpccted. Grant d or Indented Medals are thofe, whofe Queflion in Theology, oia. Whether the Holy Gholl con- 
Edges are cut like Teeth, which is a fign of Goodnefs verts a Sinner mediately or immediately 
and Antiquity. They are common among the Confulars, MEDICINE, an Art, ordinarily call'd Thvflc ; defined, 
but we have none later than Auptftus. Thete are feveral by Boirha-ve, to confilt in the Knowledge of thofe Things, 
of them, however, among thofe of the Kings of Syria, by whofe Application, Life is either preferv'd found and 

Ul.L., — ...u^„ J:r„_j >j ■ ._ n ...,j — :.- :n: 



Medals countermark'd, are thofe that are cut either on the 
Side of the Head, or of the Rcverfe : Thefe Counter- 
marks ferve to denote the Change of their Value ; and 
this Kind is much enquir'd for by the Curious. There are 



healthy, or when diforder'd, again reflor'd to its priftine 
Healthinefs. See Health and Disease. 

Galen defines Medicine, the Art of preferving prefent 
Health, or of retrieving it when pad: Hippocrates, the 



alfo Caft Medals, which are not firuck, but call in a Mould ; Addition of what is wanting, and 'the Retrenchment of 

and Medals that have no Reverfe. what is redundant : And laflly, Hierophilus, the Know- 

Scalier derives the Word from the Arabic Methalia, a ledge of Things good, indifferent, and ill, with regard to 

Com wherein is imprefs'd the Figure of a human Head. Health. 

Menage and Fofus rather derive it from Mstalb.m. Du Cange Phyfic mull have been nearly coeval with the World, 

ebferves, that the antient Oboli were cal I'd Medalia, auafi The Injuries and Viciflitudes of the Air, the Nature and 

Medietas Nummi. Qualities of Foods, the Violence of external Bodies, the 

1 he moll noted Medalifls, or Authors on Medals, are, Actions of Life, and laflly, the Fabric of the Human 

Amounts Augujimus, Woljfius, Lazlus, Ful. Urfinus, a learned Compages ; mill have render'd Difeafes almoft as old as 



Antiquary, JEneas Vicus, Hubertus, Goltzius, Oifelius Segmn. 
Occo, Trijlan, Simiond, Yadlant, Patin, Noris, Spanhetm, Har- 
douw, Morel, Joubert, Mezz.'barba, Eegher, &c. 

MEDALLION, a Medal of an extraordinary Bignefs. 
It was ordinarily a kind of Medal, which Princes ufed to 
prefent, as a Token of their Effeem ; for which reafon the 
Romans call'd them Mijjilia. The Medallions were never any 
current Coin, as the Medals were : They were llruck purely 
to ferve as publick Monuments, or to make Prefents of. 

There cannor be any Set made of them, even tho' the fo well cultivated by ihe Adrians, Babylonians, Chaldeans, 
Metals and Sizes iliould be join'd promifcuoufly. The belt and Magi, that they were able to remove prefent Difeafes, 



Mankind : And the Prefence of a Difeafe, as ir brings 
with it a painful Senfation, the Lofs of the Ufe ofa Limb, 
&c. we find, does, by a neceffary mechanical Impulfe, 
both in Brutes and Men, compel the Difeafed to feek for 
Help, and to apply Remedies, either by mere Experi- 
ment, or by Inflinct, and fpontaneous Appetite. Hence 
arofe the Art ofMedicine ; which, in this fenfe, has been al- 
ways, every where, among Mankind. Antient Hittories and 
Fables tell us, that in a little time, from the Flood, it was 



Cabinets do not contain above four or five hundred ; tho' 
M. Morel promifes us F'igures of above a thoufand. Au- 
thors vary about the Time when they firft began to be 
llruck. Some Antiquaries will have it under the Empire 
of Tbeothjitts : but this mud be a Miilake; for there 
were fome ilruck even in the Upper Empire : witnefs a 



and prevent future ones. Hence it pafs'd into Egypt, Ly- 
bia Cyrenaica, andOotorte; and thence into Greece, where 
it flourifh'd, principally in the Iflands of Cnidus, Rhodes, 
Cos, and in Eptdattrus. 

The firft Foundations of the Art were laid by Chance, 
natural Inftincr, and Events unforefeen : Thefe were im- 



Nero, a Trajan, and an Alexander Scverus, Hill extant. Me- proved by the Memory of the Succefs of former Experi- 

da'lions of Gold are very rare, as alfo thofe of large Cop- ments ; by writing down the Difeafes, their Remedies, and 

per. Medallions are diftinguifh'd from Medals by the Vo- their Event, on Columns, Paintings, and the Walls of their 

lume; that is, by the Thicknefs andCoinpafs; and the Temples; by expofing the Sick in the Mafkets and pub- 

Largenefs and Relievo of the Head. Medallions, in many lie Ways, that thofe who pafs'd by, might enquire into 

antient Latin. Titles, are call'd Mettalliones. The Italians the Difeafe, and communicate a Remedy, if they knew 

call them Medaglhni. any : and laftly, by Analogy, or Rcafoning, from a Com- 

MED1ANA, the Name of a Vein, or little Veflel, made parifon of Things already obfetv'd, with Thir 

by the Union of the Cephalic and Bafilic, in the Bend of and to come. The Art at length t 
the Elbow, 'Tis not : 



of the Arm, 



fon 



tv'd, with Things prefent 
a h receiv'd a much greater 
: a particular Vein, or a third Vein degree of Perfeaion, by the appointing of Phyjiciaus ; fome 
; Authors imagine ; but merely a for the Cure of particular Difeafes, and others for Dif- 
Eranch of the Bafilic ; which running into the inner Part eafes in general; by an accurate Obfervation of the Dif- 
of the Elbow, unites with the Cephalic, and forms a com- eafe, and its Symptoms ; and by an exa8 Defcription of 
mon Vein, call'd Medium ; and by the Arabs, the Black the Remedy, and its Ufe: immediately, upon which, it 
rem. Column* Median*, in Vitmvius, are the two Columns got among the Priefts, and at length was confined to par- 
m the middle of a Porch, whofe inner Column is larger ticular Families; defcending, byway of Inheritance, from 
than thole of the reft. , Father to Son : which, again, proved a great Bar to its 

Mediana Linea, a Line or Seam running down the Progrefs. 
middle of the Tongue, and dividing it into two equal The Extifpicia, or infpefling the Entrails of Beads, 
Parts; tho not fo effeaually, but that the Blood- Veflels ufed by the Priefls; the Cudom of Embalming dead 
of the one Side communicate with thofe of the other. Carcafes, and even Butchery itfelf, promoted the Know- 
See Tongue. ledge: of the Human Fabric, and of the Caufes both of 
MEDIASTINE, or Mediastina, the Name of a Health, Difeafes, and Death. Laflly, the difleaing of 
Vein of the Medtajiinum. See Vein and Mediasti- live Animals for Philofophical Purpofes, diflina Narra- 
tives of the Caufe, Rife, Increafe, Crifis, Declenfion, 



MEDIASTINUM, in Anatomy, a double Membrane, 
form'd by a Duplicaturc of the Pleura j ferving to di- 



End, and Eftea of Difeafes ; and the Knowledge of Me- 
dicines, their Choice, Preparation, Application, Powers, 

and 
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and Events, fecm'd to have almoft brought the Art to its 
Perfection. 

jitpfocrates t who was Cotemporary with Democritfis, and 
perfectly acquainted with every thing hitherto laid down, 
and bcfides, fumifh'd with a great number of Obfcrva- 
tions of his own, collecting into one all that was valuable 
and ufeful ; compiled a Body of Greek Medicine ; and was 
the firS who deferv'd the Title of a true Phyfician : for 
being a MaSer of the %ymad<t. Experience, as well as of 
Analogy and Reafon, and withal well verfed in a pure 
Philofophy ; he, firit, made Phyfic rational ; and laid the 
Foundation of the dogmatical Medicine, which has ever 
fince obtain'd. See Dogmatical, Theoretical, &c. 

What Hippocrates had done, cominu'd a long time fa- 
cred and unalter'd, and was the (landing Practice of many 
Ages ; at length Cretans the Cappadocian digeSed it into 
a more orderly Body : whence, in various Places, at va- 
rious Times, and by various Hands, particularly the Alex- 
andrian School, it was further alter'd and improv'd ; till 
at length it came to the hands of Claud. Galen ; who col- 
lecting the fcatter'd Parts, digeSing thofe that were con- 
fus'd, and explaining every thing by the rigid Doctrines 
of the Peripatetics, did both a great deal of fervice, and 
a great deal of mifchief, to the noble Art ; he being the 
firft who introduced the Doctrine of the Elements, the 
Cardinal Qualities, and their Degrees, the four Humours, 
£5?c. into Medicine: and on thefe he made the whole Art to 
depend. See Temperament, Humour, Quality, 
g r e f , £> c. 

After the fixth Century, the Arts were not only extin- 
guiflfd, but almoft all Memory of them loft, till the ninth; 
from which, to the thirteenth, Medicine was vigorously cul- 
tivated by the Arabs in AJia t Africa, and Spain : who ap- 
plying themfelves particularly to the Srudy of the Materia 
Medica, and its Preparations, and to the Operations of 
Chirurgery, render'd both more juft and more copious at 
the fame time. And yet Galc7t > s Errors became now more 
predominant than ever. 

At length, however, they were purged out and ex- 
ploded by two different Means ; principally indeed by the 
Rettoration of the pureDifci'pline of Hippocrates in France j 
and then alfo by the Experiments and Difcoveries of Chy- 
mifts and Anatomifts : till at length the immortal Harvey 
overturning, by his Demonstrations, the whole Theory of 
the Antients, laid a new and certain Bafis of the Science. 
Since his Time, Medicine is become free from the Tyranny 
of any Sect, and is improv'd by the fure Difcoveries in 
Anatomy, Chymiftry, Phyfics, Botany, Mechanics, £5?r. 

Hence it appears, that the Art originally confiSed fole- 
ly in the faithful Collection of Observations^ and that a 
long time after, they began to enquire, and difpute, and 
form Theories: the firS part has ever continued the fame ; 
but the latter always mutable. For the feveral Sects 
that have arofe among Pbyficians, fee Emperk, Dog- 

MATICj t$C. 

Medicine is divided into five principal Branches. 
The firS considers the Human Body, its Parts and Fa- 
bric, its Life and Health, and the Effects following from 
them j and this U call'd Phyfiolo^y, the Animal Oeconomy, 
or VoBrme of the Ufe of the Parts; and its Objects, now 
enumerated, are call'd Res Naturales, or Things according 
to Nature. See Physiology, Natural Things, £5?c. 

The fecor.d Branch confiders the Difeafes of the Hu- 
man Body, their Differences, Caufes, and Effects; and is 
call'd Pathology, as it confiders the Difeafes ; JEtiology^ 
as it enquires into their Caufes; Nofology, when it exa- 
mines their Differences ; and laSly, Symptomatology, when 
it explains their Effects. The Objects of this Part are 
call'd Res prater Naturales, or beyond Nature. See Pa- 
thology, &c. 

The third Branch confiders the Signs or Symptoms, 
and how to apply them to TJfe ; fo as to judge both in a 
found, and a difeafed Body, what, which, is, will be, the 
Degree, Order, Effect, of the Health, or the Difeafe : 
This is call'd Semeiotica. Irs Objects are Things both Na- 
tural, Non-natural, and Prater-natural. See Semeiotica. 

The fourth Branch confiders the Remedies, and their 
Ufe, whereby Life may be preferv'd; whence 'tis call'd 
Jiygeine. Jts Objects are what we Srictly call Non- 
natmals. Sec Hygeine and Non-Naturals. 

LaSly, The fifth fumifhes the Materia Medica, its Pre- 
parations, 'and Manner of Exhibition, fo as to reftore 
Health, and remove Difeafes ; and is call'd Tberapeutica, 
comprehending the DUtetica^ Pharmacetttica, Chirurgica, 
andjetrica. See Di^etetica, Pharmaceutica,Chi- 
kurgica, and Jetrica. 

MEDICINES, or Medicaments, Preparations of any na- 
tural SubSances, apply'd to a human Body, in order to 
anfwer fome Intention of Cure. Medicines are dillinguifh'd, 
with regard to the Manner of Application, into Internal 
and External. Internal, are thofe taken in at the Mouth : 
External, or Topical, are thofe apply'd to any particular 
Part. See ToncA*, &c. 



With regard to the different Manner of their Operation, 
they are diitinguihYd into Evacwnts, AJlringents, and Al- 
terants, or Specifics. See Evacuants, Specifics, Al- 
terants. 

A general Idea of the Manner wherein Medicines operate 
on a human Body, may be conceiv'd from what follows. 

A few different forts of Particles, varioufly combined, 
will produce great variety of Fluids ; fome may have one 
forr, fome two, fome three or more. If we fuppofe only 
five different forts of Particles in the Blood, and call them 
a,b, c, d^e, their feveral Combinations, without varying the 
Proportions in which they are mix'd, will be thefe follow- 
ing : but whether more or lefs, need not be determin'd. 
a b : a c : ad: a e : 
be i bd : b e : cd : 
c e : de : abc : adc : 
a bd x abe \ ace : ade : 
bde : b de : bee : dec: 
abed : abce : aede ; a bde : be de : abc de : 
No Theory of Secretion has hitherto been able to give any 
tolerable Account of the Operation of fuch Medicines, as pro- 
mote an Evacuation. For if the Humours are equally 
mix'd with the Blood, that is, if the Blood is in every 
part of the Body the fame, and its Particles are not more 
apt to form certain Humours, in fome certain Parts of the 
Body, than in others ; or if they are not forced, by the 
Power of fome Medicine, to form fuch Humours; then the 
Quantities of Humour, feparated in equal Times, will 
always be as the Velocity of the Blood ; but the Velocity 
of the Blood is feldom doubled by any Medicine, and never 
tripled by the moll acute Fever. The Quantity of Hu- 
mour, however, drawn off by evacuating Medicines, is 
often twenty times greater than the natural Quantity ; and 
therefore, upon fuppofition that the Humours are every 
where equally mix'd with the Blood, the Operation of 
evacuating Medicines can never be accounted for. 

Tho this Argument hath the Strength of a Demonftra- 
tion, yet there are fome who explain the Operation of 
purgative, and other evacuating Medicines, by a {Simu- 
lating Faculty; whereby the iluggifh Juices are not only 
fore'd out, but the obSructed Canals open'd, and the 
Motion of the Blood quicken'd. But tho fuch a Power 
be allow'd, it would remain to be explain'd, why certain 
Medicines do only Simulate certain Glands? For it is evi- 
dent, that evacuating Medicines have fome other Power, 
beficks the fqueezing out flagnant Juices ; becaufe when 
they are all fqueez'd out, they itill evacuate as much, if they 
are repeated, as they did before : as is plain, by continuing 
a Salivation tor many days. Secondly, we cannot lupppfe a 
that all Bodies have every where, and at all times, Juices 
Sagnatingj but thefe Medicines constantly produce their. 
Effects, more or lefs, at all times. Thirdly, if the Vef- 
fels be fuppnfed to be obstructed, u.n evacuating Medicine 
could but double theQuantity that was evacuated, before 
it was taken. Fourthly, if thefe Medicines operate only 
thefe ways, then in a healthful Body, where there were 
no Obfiructions, they would have no effect at all. Fifth- 
ly, if the removing Obstructions were the Caufe of a 
greater Quantity evacuated, then the Evacuation ifiould 
Sill continue in a greater degree than before the Obstruc- 
tion was removed ; whereas, in fact, we conftantly find it 
lefs, as the Medicine works off. Sixthly, tho a Medicine, by 
Simulating a Veffel, may quicken the Motion of the Fluid 
in that Veffel ? yet it can never increafe the Quantity of 
Fluid running thro ir, in equal Spaces of Time ; beciufe 
it quickens the Motion of the Fluid, only by contracting 
the Veffel : and therefore the fafter the Fluid is made to 
run thro' the Veffel, the lefs Fluid the Orifice of the 
Veffel admits; and confequently after the Veffel is con- 
tracted by the Simulating Medicine, the Secretion will be 
lefs, inSead of being greater. That a Stimulus caufes the 
part, on which it acts, to contract, is matter of fact ; and 
that purgative Medicines do Simulate the Bowels; but 
it may perhaps be likewife faid, they Simulate the Heart 
and Arteries, and increafe their Force, being they not only 
quicken, but raife the Pulfe : fo that a greater Quantity 
of Blood is fent to the Glands of the Guts. This may 
be granted ; but not that it is the principal Action of pur- 
gative Medicines ; becaufe that, by the fame Force, a grea- 
ter Quantity of Blood is fent to all the other Glands of 
the Body, whofe Fluids are not, however, fenfibly in- 
creafed ; and the Glands of the InteSines receive a lefs 
Quantity, in proportion, than any others, becaufe they 
cannot be fo much dilated by the greater Force of the 
Blood, as others, which are not fo much Simulated by 
the Medicine. There are others, v/ho will have evacuating 
Medicines endued with an attenuating Quality, by which 
they diffolve all the Cohefions of the Particles of the 
Blood, and fo fet the feveral Humours at liberty, to pafs 
thro* their proper Glands : but if thefe Medicines have a 
power univerfally to diffolve all the Cohefions of the 
Blood, then every evacuating Medicine would equally and 
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nidiffejenity increafe the Quantity of every Secretion. 
Mercury would as conftantly purge as falivate, and Nitre 
promote PcHpiration, as well as Urine ; bur this is repug- 
nant to Experience. If they have a power to difiblve 
certain Coheiions, and not others ; this is bur fetting cer- 
tain Particles at liberty to pais thro' their proper Glands, 
which were not fo before; and is a preparing the Hu- 
mours, in order to increafe the Quantity of Secretion. 
Evacuating Medicines mult therefore have a power to af- 
fect fome Particles and not others ; that is, to repel fome, 
and attract, retain, and alter others : and this is what may 
be aftirm'd to be in all Medicines, and is what a thoufand 
Chymical Experiments demon!! rate. The feveral Humours 
then being form'd, by the different Cohefion of the Par- 
ticles of Blood, rhe Quantity of Humour fecerned by any 
Gland, mult be in a Proportion compounded of the Pro- 
portion, that the Number of the Particles, cohering in 
iuch a manner as is proper to conilitute the Humour 
which paffes thro' the Gland, bears to the Mafs of Blood ; 
and of the Proportion of the Quantity of Blood, that ar- 
rives at the Gland. And hence it follows, that where 
there is a determinate Quantity of a certain Humour to 
be feparated, the Number of Particles, that are proper to 
compofe the fecerned Liquor, muft be reciprocally pro- 
portional to the Quantity of the Blood that arrives at the 
Gland: and therefore, if the Quantity of the Secretion 
is to be increas'd, the Number of Particles is to be in- 
creas'd ; if the Secretion is to be IetTen'd, the Number 
of Particles, proper for fuch a Secretion, is to be lelTen'd 
in the fame Proportion. Medic'tnes > therefore, which can 
alter the Cohefions, and Combinations of the Particles, can 
cither increafe or diminiih the Quantify of any Secretion. 
Thus, fuppofe the Humour, which partes thro' the Glands 
of the Inteftines, to be compofed of three or four feveral 
forts of Particles ; that Medicine, which will eafily cohere 
to thofe Particles, and cohering, increafe their mutual At- 
tractions, fo as they unite in greater Numbers at, or be- 
fore they arrive at the Inteftines, than they would have 
done* if the Medicine had not been given, muft neceffarily 
increafe the Quantity of Hutnour, which paffes thro* the 
Glands of the Inteitines, if the Quantity of Blood which 
arrives at the Glands, is not diminiih 'd in the fame Pro- 
portion, as the Number of Particles is increas'd. After 
the fame manner do Diuretics, Sudorifics, and Medicines, 
which promote all other Secretions, operate. 

Why increafing the Quantity of fome Secretions, /hould 
dimini/hthatof others, is not eafy to explain on any other 
foot: for if the Blood be equally mix'd in every part of 
the Body, with all the Humours which are feparated from 
it; that is, if the Mixture of the Blood is every where 
alike, fo that every Humour bears the fame Proportion 
to the reft of the Arterial Blood, in one part of the Body, 
that it does in another ; and if every Humour has its 
own proper Gland, thro' which it is feparated : then what 
is leparated by one Gland, is not fubftracled from ano- 
ther ; and confequenrly doth not diminifti the Quantity of 
Humour, which flows to this other, but doth indeed rather 
increafe the Quantity of this other Secretion : for the more 
any one Humour is carry'd off, the greater Proportion any 
other remaining in the Blood, bears to the remaining Blood : 
And therefore the more any one Secretion is increafed, the 
more all the reft /hould be increafed likewife. But if all 
the Humours are compofed by a Combination of a few 
different forts of Particles, then the more apt thefe Par- 
ticles are to run into any one fort of Combination, the lefs 
all other Combinations muft be : and confequently the in- 
creasing any one Secretion, muft neceffarily diminifh the 
Quantity of all others; but mofl efpecially of that, which 
has the moft of the fame fort of Particles. See Secre- 
tion, Humour, &c. 

MEDICINAL Hoars, are thofe proper to take Medi- 
cines in : Of which there are four in the Day, viz. in the 
Morning fafting, about an Hour before Dinner, about four 
Hours after Dinner, and going to Bed ; but in acute Cafes, 
the Times are to be govern'd by the Symptoms and Ag- 
gravation of the Diltcmper. 

Mehicinai, Waters. See Water. 

MEDIETAS Lingua, an Inqueft impannel'd, whereof 
the one half confifls of Natives or Denizens, the other 
Strangers. It is ufed in Pleas, wherein the one Party is a 
Stranger, and the other a Denizen. Solomon de Stanford, a 
jezy, in the Time of Edward I. had a Caufe tried before 
the Sheriff of Norwich, by a Jury of fex prolws £f? legates 
Homines, $~> fex legates Judteos de Chitate Norvici. See 
Jury. 

MEDITATION, an Action by which we conllder any 
thing clofely, or wherein the Soul is employ 'd in the 
Search of any Truth. In Religion it is ufed to fignrfy 
a Confederation of the Myfteries and grand Truths of 
Faith. 1 he Myfi'tcs make a great difference between Me- 
ditation and Contemplation. Meditation confifls in difcur- 
iive Acts of the Soul, confidering methodically, and with 



attention, the Myfteries of Faith, and the Precepts or 
Morality : And is pcrform'd by RefMions and Reafon- 
ings, which leave behind them manifeft ImpreiTions in the 
Brain. The pure Contemplative have no need of Medita- 
tion, as feeing all things in God at a Glance, and without 
any Reflection. When a Man therefore has once quitted 
Meditation, and is arrived at Contemplation, he returns 
no more; and, according -to Alvarez., never refumes the 
Oar of Meditation, except when the Wind of Content-' 
plation is too weak to fill his Sails. See Contempla- 
tion . 

MEDITERRANEAN, fomething inclofed within 
Land. The Word is particularly ufed" to fignify that large 
Sea, which flows within the Lands of Europe and Africa, 
by the Streights of Gibraltar-, and reaches into Afia, as far 
as the Etixine Sea, and the Talus Meotis. It was antiently 
call'd the Grecian iStea,- and the Great Sea. It is now can- 
ton'd out into feveral Divisions, which bear feveral Names; 
To the Weft of Italy it is call'd the L'tguftic, or Tufcan 
Sea ; near Venice, the Adriatic ; towards Greece^ Ionic and 
JEgean I between the Hetiefpont and the Bofphorus, the 
White Sea, as being very fafe ; and beyond, the Black Sea t 
its Navigation being dangerous. The Arabs call the Medi- 
termneanSea, the Chamber-Tot, by reafon, they fay, of its 
Figure. 

MEDITULLIUM, is that fpotigy Subftance between 
the two Plates of the Cranium, and in the Interftices of 
all laminated Bodies. See Cranium. 

MEDIUM, a Latin Term, fignifying Middle or Mean. 
See Mean. 

Medium, in Logic, or Medium of a Syllogifm, call'd 
alfo the mean or middle Term, and by the Italians, mezzo 
termino ; is an Argument* Reafon, or Confideration, for 
which we affirm, or deny any thing : Or it is that Caufe, 
why the greater Extreme is attributed to* or deny'd of 
the lefs, in the Conclusion. Thus, in the Syllogifm, ' E- 
c very good thing is to be defired; but all "Virtue is 
( good ; therefore all Virtue is to be defired :' The 
Term Good is the Medium ; Virtue the lefs Extreme, and 
to be defir'd the greater. See Syllogism, Extreme, 
•<S^ ; 

'Tis call'd Medium, as being a kind of Mediator between 
the Subject and Predicate; or, by reafon, the Extremes 
are difpofed to affirm, or deny by means hereof. Some 
call it Argumentum tertium, a third Argument, and others 
fimply Argumentum, as being the Caufe why we alTent to' 
the Conclufion. See Argument. 

Mediums, or Media, are the Things principally fought 
for, in difcourimg ; fo that the Invention of Mediums 
makes the moft effential Part of Logic. But the Rules 
commonly given by Logicians for that purpofe, are mere 
lmpertinencies. In effect, no fuch Rules can be given : 
Nor have we any way of coming at fuch Mediums or 
Reafons, but by a clofe Attention to clear Ideas; See 
Discourse, Invention, £•><;. 

Medium, in Arithmetic, or an Arithmetical Medium or 
Meani call'd in the Schools Medium Rei, is that which is 
equally diftant from each Extreme; or, which exceeds the 
leffer Extreme, as much as it is exceeded by the greater; 
in refpefr of Quantity, not of Proportion. Thus, Nine is a 
Medium between Six and Twelve. See Arithmetical Pro- 
portion. 

Geometrical Medium or Mean, call'd in the Schools 
Medium JPerfon*, is that where the fame Ratio is preferv'd 
between the firft and fecond, and the fecond and third 
Terms; or that which exceeds in the fame Ratio, or 
Quota of itfelf, as it is exceeded. Thus Six is a geome- 
trical Medium between Four and Nine. See Geometrical 
Proportion. 

This is the Medium which Virtue is fuppos'd to obferve 3 
whence fome call it Medium quoad nos, as havin<* a Vie\* 
to Circumftances, Times, Places, Perfons, &c. ■« Distribu- 
tive Juftice obferves a Geometrical Alodium ; Commutative 
Janice, an Arithmetical one. See Justice. 

The Schoolmen diftinguifh divers other Kinds of Me- 
D 1 u m s ; as 

Medium Tarticipauonis, in the Schools, is that fa id to 
be compounded of the two Extremes : Thus, Man, who 
is partly Body, partly Mind, is a. Medium by Participa- 
tion, of the two Extremes; fo, is Warmth the Medium of 
Heat and Cold, &c. 

Medixtm Negatioms or Kemotionis, is that, whereof both 
Extremes ate deiiv'd; or, it is a Subject., capable of re- 
ceiving both Extremes, and yet not neceffarily poffefs'd 
of either. Injwhich latter fenfe, the Will is a Mean with 
refpecl to Virtue and Vice ; and the Underftanding, with 
refpeft to Knowledge and Ignorance. 

Medium quod, or Medium Suppofui, is fomewhat be- 
tween the Agent and Patient, which receives the Action 
of the one, e'er it arrive at the other. In this fenfe, Air 
is a Medium between the Fire, and the Hand heated 

therein. Medium <juo, is the Form, or Faculty, 
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whereby an Agent produces an Effect ; in which fenfe, 
Heat is faid to be the Medium or Mean, whereby Fire acts 
on the Hand. Medium /«/» quo, is that which ren- 
ders the Power to act, compleat, in the general j without 
determining it to any particular Object : In this fenfe, 
Light is the Medium, under which the Eye perceives any 
Colour. ■ ■■Medium In quo, is that, by infpection 
whereof, a Power is produced in any things of knowing 
or perceiving another ; Such, is a Speculum, as it Jhews 
an Object 5 an Image, as it reprefenrs the Reality, £-?c 

Medium, in Mechanical Philofophy, is that Space or 
Region, thro' which a Body paffes in its Motion towards 
any Point. Thus JEther is fuppofed to be the Medium , 
wherein the heavenly Bodies move. Sec jEther, stir 
thcMed'wm wherewith the Earth is encompafs'd, and Ear- 
thy Bodies move. See Air. Water the Medium in which 
Fifties live and move. See Water. Thus, Glafs is alfo a 
Medium of Light, as it affords it a free Paffage : And that 
Denfity or Confidence in the Parts of the Medium, whereby 
the Motion of Bodies in it is retarded, is call'd the Re- 
fiftance of the Medium 5 which, together with the Force of 
Gravity, is the Caufe of the Ceflation of Motion of Pro- 
jectiles. See Resistance of the Medium. 

Subtile Medium. Sir If. Newton makes it probable, 
That befide the particular Aerial Medium, wherein we live 
and breath, there is another more univerfal one, which 
he calls an JEtherial Medium j vaftly more rare, fubtile, e- 
laftic, and active, than Air j and by that means freely per- 
meating the Pores and Interlaces of all other Mediums, 
and diffufing itfelf thro* the whole Creation : And by the 
Intervention hereof he thinks it is, that moft of the great 
Phenomena of Nature are effected. This he feems to have 
recourfe to, as the firft and moll remote Phyfical Spring ; 
and the Ultimate of all natural Caufes. By the Vibra- 
tions of this Medium, he takes Heat to be propagated from 
lucid Bodies '? and the Intenfenefs of Heat increas'd and 
preferv'd in hot Bodies, and from them communicated to 
cold ones. See Heat. By this Medium he takes Light 
to be reflected, inflected, refracted, and put alternately 
in Fits of eafy Reflection and Tranfmiffion 5 which Ef- 
fects he el fe where afcribes to the Power of Attraction : 
fo that this Medium appears the Source and Caufe of At- 
traction. See Light, Reflection, Refraction, 
Inflection, and Attraction. 

Again, this Medium being much rarer within the hea- 
venly Bodies, than in the heavenly Spaces 5 and growing 
denfer, as it recedes further from them : he propofes as 
the Caufe of the Gravitation of thefe Bodies towards each 
other, and of the Parts towards the Bodies. See Gra- 
vitation. 

Again, from the Vibrations of this fame Medium, excited 
in the bottom of the Eye by the Rays of Light, and 
thence propagated thro the Capillaments of the Optic 
Nerves into the Senfory, he takes Vifion to be performed 5 
fee Vision : And Co Hearing, from the Vibrations of 
thisor fome other Medium, excited in the Auditory Nerves, 
by the Tremors of the Air, and propagated thro the Ca- 
pillaments of thofe Nerves into the Senfory : and thus of 
the other Senfes. See Sensation, Hearing, £^c. 

And, again, he conceives Mufcular Motion to be per- 
form'd by the Vibrations of the fame Medium, excited in 
the Brain at the Command of the Will, and thence pro- 
pagated thro the Capillaments of the Nerves into the 
Mufcles ; and thus contracting and dilating them. See 
Muscle. 

The Elaftic Force of this Medium, he mews, muft be 
prodigious: Light moves at the rate of 70,000,000 Miles 
in about feven Minutes, yet the Vibrations and Pulfes 
of this Medium, to caufe the Fits of eafy Reflection and 
cafy Tranfmiffion, mutt be fwifter than Light, which yet is 
7co,oco times fwifter than Sound. The Elaftic Force of 
this Medium, therefore, in proportion to its Denfity, mufl be 
above 490,000,000,000 timesgreater than the Elaftic Force 
of the Air, in proportion to its Denfity : The Velocities 
and Pulfes of Elaftic Mediums being in a fub-duplicate Ra- 
tio of the Elasticities, and the Rarities of the Medium, ta- 
ken together. And thus may the Vibrations of this Me- 
dium be conceiv'd as the Caufe of Elasticity of Bodies. 
See Elasticity. 

Further, the Particles of this Medium being fuppofed 
infinitely fmal], even f mailer than thofe of Light ; if they 
be likewife fuppofed, like our Air, to have a repelling 
Power, whereby they recede from each other, the Small- 
nefs of the Particles may exceedingly contribute to the 
Increafe of the repelling Power, and confequently to that 
of the Elafticity and Rarity of the Medium ; and fo fit it 
for the free Tranfmiffion of Light, and the free Motions 
of the heavenly Bodies. In this Medium may the Planets 
and Comets roll without any confiderable Refiftance. If 
it be 700,000 times more eiaftic, and as many times 
rarer, than Air; its Refiftance will be above 600,000,000 
times lefs than that of Water ; A Refiftance that would 



make no fallible Alteration in the Motion of the Planets 
in ten thoufand lears. And is not fuch a Medium better 
difpofed tor the heavenly Motions, than that of the Car- 
tejians, which fills all Space adequately, and without leav- 
ing Pores ■■, is valtly denfer than Gold •■, and therefore mult 
refill: more ? See Plenu m, l$c. If any ask how a Me- 
dium can be fo rare, let him tell how the Air, in the upper 
Regions ot the Atmofphere, can be above a hundred 
thoufand times rarer than Gold. How an electric Body 
can, by Friction, emit an Exhalation fo rare and fubtile 
yet fo potent, -as, tho its Emiffion occafions no fenfible 
Alteration in the Weight of the Body j yet it /hall be 
diffufed thro a Sphere of two Foot in Diameter, and carry 
up Leaf-Copper, or Leaf-Gold, at the diftance of a Foot 
from the electric Body. Or how the Effluvia of a Mag- 
net can be lo fubtile, as to pafs a Plate of Glafs without 
any Refiftance or Diminution of Force j yet fo potent, as 
to turn a Magnetic Needle beyond the Glafs. See Ei.ec- 

TR ICJ TY. 

That the Heavens are not fill'd with any other, but 
fuch a fubtile ethereal Medium, is evident from Phenome- 
na 5 whence elfe thofe lafting and regular Motions of the 
Planets and Comets, in all manner of Courfes and Direc- 
tions. And how are luch Motions confident with that 
Refiftance, that muft refult from that denfe, fluid Medium- 
wherewith the Cartejians fill the Heavens. The Re- 
finance of fluid Mediums arifes partly from the Cohefion 
of the Parts of the Medium, and partly from the Vis Xner? 
ti*. The firft, in a fpherical Body, is nearly as the Dia- 
meter, or, at molt, as the Factum of the Diameter, and 
the Velocity of the Body. The latter is as the Square of 
that Factum. Thus are the two Kinds of Refiftance di- 
ftinguifh'd in any Medium 5 and being diftinguifh'd, it will 
be found that almoft all the Refinance of Bodies, moving 
in ordinary Fluids, arifes from the Vis Inertia. That Part 
which arifes from the Tenacity of the Medium, may be 
diminiJh'd, by dividing the Matter into fmaller Parts, 
and making thofe more fmooth and flippery : But the 
other will ftill be proportional to the Denfity of the 
Matter, and cannot be dimini/h'd any other way, but by 
a Diminution of the fame. Thus the Refiftance of fluid 
Medium^ is nearly proportional to their Denfities 5 and 
thus the Air we breath, being about oco times lighter 
than Water, muftrefift about poo times lefs than Water: 
As, in effect, the lame Author has found it does by Expe- 
riments on Pendulums. Bodies moving in Quick-Silver, 
Water, or Air, don't appear to meet with any other Re- 
fiftance, but what arifes from the Denfity and Tenacity 
of thofe Fluids 5 which they muft, were their Pores fill'd 
with a denfe and fubtile Fluid. See Vacuum. Heat, 
'tis found, diminishes the Tenacity of Bodies very much 3 
yet does it not decreafe the Refiftance of Water, fenfibly. 
The Refiftance of Water, therefore, arifes chiefly from 
its Vis Inertire--, confequently, if the Heavens were as denfe 
as Water, or as Quick-Silver, they would not refill much 
lefs: if abfolutely denfe, without any Vacuum, be the 
Particles never fo fubtile and fluid, they would refill 
much more than Quick-Silver. A folid Globe, in fuch a 
Medium, would lofe above half its Motion, while it moves 
thrice the Length of its own Diameter ; and a Globe not 
perfectly folid, fuch as the Planets, would lofe more. To 
make way therefore for the lafting Motions of the Planets 
and Comets, the Heavens muft be empty of all Matter, 
except, perhaps, from fome very fine Effluvia 5 from the 
Atmofpheres of the Earth, Planets, and Comets 5 and 
fome fuch jEtherial Medium as we have defcribed. A 
denfe Fluid can ferve for no purpofe, in the Heavens, but 
to dillurb the Celeftial Motions, and to make the Frame 
of Nature languifti; and in the Pores of Bodies, ferves 
only to check the vibrating Motion of their Parts, wherein 
their Heat and Activity confifts. Such a Medium, there- 
fore, unlefs we had fome Evidence of its Exiftcnce, muft 
be given up ; and that given up, the Hypothcfis of Light's 
confifting in a Predion, falls to the ground. See Light^ 

PrESSION, CaRTESI ANISM, &C. 

MED1US Venter, in Anatomy, the Brcaft or Thorax. 
See Thorax j fee alfo Venter. 

MEDULLA, in natural Hiftory, &c. See Marrow. 

Medulla Cerebri and Cerebelli, is the white foft Part 
of the Brain ; and Cerebellum, cover'd on the Outfide with 
the Cortical Subftance, which is of a more dark or afhy 
Colour. See the Origin, Structure and Ufe thereof, under 
Brain and Cerebellum. 

MEDULLA Oblongata, is the Medullary Part of the Brain 
and Cerebellum join'd in one; the fore-part of it com- 
ing from the Brain, and the hind-part from the Cerebel- 
lum. It lies on the Bafis of the Skull, and is continu'd 
thro' the great Perforation thereof into the Hollow of the 
Vertebra: of the Neck, Back, and Loins: tho' only fo 
much of it retains the Name, as is included within the 
Skull. After its Exit thence, it is diftinguifiYd by the 
Name of the Medulla Spinalis, 
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The Subftance of the Medulla Oblongata being only an 
Aggregate of thofe of the Brain and Cerebellum, mull, 
like them, be purely fibrous or nervous, and only an Af- 
ierriblage of minute Tubes for the Conveyance of the A- 
nimal Spirits. It arifes, as it were, from four Roots; 
whereof the two largeft fpring from the Brain, and arc 
call'd Crura: the two letter from the Cerebellum, which 
Dr, Willis calls Tedunculi. See Brain, Cerebellum. 

There are feveral Parts or Members of the Medulla Ob- 
longata, particular Defcriptions whereof will be found un- 
der their proper Heads. In the general it may be ob- 
ferv'd, that, upon inverting ir, the firft thing that appears 
japon its Trunk, is a Protuberance fomewhat like a Ring, 
for that reafon call'd Protuberant^ Annularis. Then fol- 
low ten Pair of Nerves, which have their Origin here, 
■and arc hence fent to the feveral Parts of the Body. 
See Nerve. Immediately under the firlt Pair, or Olfac- 
tories, appear two fmall Arteries, or Branches of the Ca- 
rotides. The fecond Pair, or Optics, being cut off, ap- 
pears the Infundibulum, which ends in the Glandula Pituita- 
ria, and on each Side, the Carotid Arteries enter the Skull j 
In the Lateral Ventricles of the Medulla arc two Promi- 
nences on each Side, the one Pair call'd Corpora Striata, 
from the appearance of Stripes, or nervous Fibres, within 
them j their outer Subftance being cortical or glandulous, 
like the reft of the Surface of the Brain, tho' not fo deep. 
Betwixt the Corpora Striata is a broad thin Production of 
the Medulla, call'd fornix ; and underneath them lie two 
other Prominences , call'd Thalami Nervorum Opticorum, 
On either fide of thefe is a Plexus of Blood-Veffels, cal- 
led Plexus Coroides. And under the Fornix a narrow Aper- 
ture, call'd the Rima, which lets into the Inftmdibulum ; 
which is a Paffage from the third Ventricle to the Glandula 
Pituitaria, thro the Medulla of the Brain ; being lined with 
the Fia Mater. Under this, in the Sinus call'd Sella Equina, 
or Turcica, upon the Os Cribrofum, is the Glandula Pituitaria 5 
which is furrounded with a Plexus of Veffels, call'd Rete 
Mirabilf, only vifible in Brutes. On the hind part of the 
third Ventricle is a fmall Foramen, call'd Anus, leading to 
the fourth Ventricle of the Cerebellum : At the Orifice of 
this is feated a fmall Gland, which, from its fancied Re- 
femblance to a Pine Apple, is call'd Conariutrf, or Glandula 
Pinealis ; where Des Cartes and his Followers imagine the 
Seat of the Soul to be. On the backfide of the Medulla 
Oblongata, near the Cerebellum, are four Protuberances, 
whereof the upper and larger are call'd Nates j the under 
and lefTer Tejlcs. Between thefe and the Procefles of the 
Cerebellum, is the fourth Ventricle, from its Figure call'd 
Calamus Serif tortus. On the Medulla Oblongata, near its Ex- 
tremity, are four other Prominences, two on each Side 5 
call'd Corpora Pyramidal'ta and Olharia. See Pyramida- 
zi A, Olivari A, Calamus, Conar ium, Rete, &c. 

Medulla Spinalis, or the Spinal Marrow, is aContinua- 
tion of the Medulla Oblongata, or Medullary Part of the 
Brain, without the Skull. It confifts, as the Brain does, 
of two Parts, a White or Medullary, and a Cineritious or 
Glandulous ; the former without, and the other within. 
The Subftance of the exterior Part is much the fame 
with that of the Corpus Calloftim, only fomewhat tougher, 
and more fibrous : which Difference becomes the more 
apparent, as it defcends the lower ; by reafon of the 
Streightnefs of the Cavity, which growing gradually more 
narrow, prefles the Medullary Fibres clofer together, and 
renders them more compact, and gathers them into more 
diftincl Fafciculi, till having defcended the whole Tra<fl of 
the Spina, they end in the Cauda Equina. It is the Origin 
of moll of the Nerves of the Trunk of the Body : It fends 
out thirty Pair on each Side to the Limbs, the great Ca- 
vities, and other Parts; which are nothing but Fafciculi of 
Medidlary Fibres, cover'd with their proper Membranes. 
See Nerve. 

The Spinal Marrow is generally faid to be cover'd with 
four Coats : The firft, or external one, is a ftrong nervous 
Ligament, which ties the Vertebra; together, to the Infide 
of which it firmly adheres. The fecond is a Production 
of the Dura Mater ; it is exceedingly ftrong, and ferves to 
defend the Spinal, Marrow from any Hurt from the Flex- 
ures of the Vertebra:. The third is a Production of the 
Arytcenoides, and is a thin pellucid Membrane, lying be- 
tween the Dura and Fia Mater, or the fecond and fourth 
Membranes of the Medulla. This Membrane gives a Coat 
to the Nerves, that go out of the Spina, which is the inner 
Membrane of the Nerves, as the Dura Mater gives the 
outer. The fourth Coat is a Continuation of the Pia Ma- 
ter, and is an extremely thin, fine, tranfparent Membrane ; 
ftriclly embracing the whole Subftance of the Medulla, 
dividing it in the middle into two Trails, and making, as 
it were, two Columns of it. See Spine, Vertebrje, 

Medulla 0^b;«, or Marrovj of the Bones, is a {oft fatty 
Subftance, placed in the Cavities or Fores of divers Bones j 
it is inclofed in a Membrane j and is devoid of Scnfe : it 



is red in the greater Cavities, white in the lefs, and foil 
and fucculent in fpungy Bones. See Bone. From this is 
fecreted the Medullary Oil. See Medullary Oil. 
, MEDULLARY Oil, is no more than the finer and more 
lubtile larts of the Medulla, or Marrow of the Bones fo 
call'd. TBis, Dr. Haven obferves, paffes not into the 
Bones thro Duffs, but by fmall Fores formed into the 
Veflels or Glandules, which are conglomerated into di- 
ftmS Lobules, contained in feveral Membranes invefling 
the whole Marrow ; all which Veficles or Bags are pro- 
pagated from the outward Coat of the Arteries; and by 
thefe it paffes from one to another, till it arrives at tha 
Sides, or extreme Parts of the Bone. That Part of it 
which is fupply'd to the Interfaces of the Joints, goes into 
them by Paffages, penetrating thro the Bone into thofe 
Cavities, and form'd ior that end. The Ufe of this Oil 
is either common to all the Bones, whofe Temper it pre- 
ferves, and keeps from being too brittle ; or more pecu- 
liar for the Joints, where it is very ferviceable, (i./To 
lubricate the Bones at their Extremities, that they may 
move more eafily and free, (..) To keep the Ends of 
the articulated Bones from growing hot with Motion. 
(3.) To pteferve the Joints from wearing by Attrition, and 
rubbing one againft another : And, C4-J To pteferve the 
Ligaments of the Joints from Drynefs and Rigidity ; and 
lubricate thofe Farts, which Aide upon the Bones, and 
keep the Cartilages, which are join'd to them, flexible. 

MEETER. See Metre. 

MEGALESIA, in Antiquity, a folemn Feaft celebrated 
among the Roman; on the nth of April, in honour of 
the great Mother of the Gods, that is, Cybele or Rhea ■ 
wherein, were Games or Combats held before the Tem- 
ple of that Goddefs. They were call'd Megnlefia, from 
the Greek {j.;~,a>.«, Great; Cybele being accounted the great 
Goddefs. 

MELA, a Chirurgeon's Inftrument, call'd lift) Speculum 
and by the Vulgar, Tenta. Its Ufe is to probe Ulcers' 
draw a Stone out of the Yard : Its Form is various, ac- 
cording to the Ufes it is intended for. See Speculum 

MELANAGOGUES, are fuch Medicines as are fup- 
pos'd particularly to purge off black Choler; from ,,k«j 
niger, black ; and i-p, duco, to lead : but there is no 
fuch Ditfincfion of Choler now regarded, and confequent- 
ly this Diftinction is but little ufed. See Purgatives. 

MELANCHOLY, in Medicine, the Name of a Dif- 
eafe, which confifls in a Delirium, without a Fever, 
and is ufually attended with Fear, Heavinefs and Sor- 
row, without any apparent Occafion. The Antients attri- 
buted this Difeafe to black and cloudy Spirits, arifing as 
Vapours from a redundant black Bile. Some of the Mo- 
derns afcribe it to the irregular Motion of the Spirits, and 
their acid Conflitution ; and others, who know it better, 
to too heavy and vifcid a Blood, which permits not a 
Sufficiency of Spirits to be feparated in the Brain, to ani- 
mate and invigorate the Nerves and Mufcles: And others 
to a Drynefs of the Meninges of the Brain. This Difeafe 
is vary'd an infinite number of Ways, according to the 
Temperament and Ideas of the Perfon affected with it. 
It is a Species of Madnefs, and only differs from a down- 
right Mania in degtee. The Word comes from the Greek 
hsa«, niger; and %m, Bile. See Madness Delirium 

MELCHISADECHIANS, antient Sectaries, fo call'd, 
becaufe they rais'd Melchifadech above all Creatures, and 
even above Jefus Chriil. The Author of this Secf was 
one Theodotus ; whence the Melchifadcchians became more 
commonly known by the Name of" Theodotians i all the 
Difference between thofe, and the Uriel Theodotians, con- 
fitting in that patticular Article relating to Melchifadech t 
who, according to them, was the great and fupreme Vir- 
tue. See Theodotians. 

MELCHITES, the Name of a Religious Sefl in the 
Levant, who fcarce differ from the Greeks in any thing re- 
lating either to Faith or Worfhip ; but yet fpeak a diffe- 
rent Language. The Word, in the Syriac, fignifies Roy- 
alijts, and was formerly apply'd to the Catholics by the 
Heretics, who refus'd to fubmit to the Decifions of the 
Council of Calcedon : intimating by this Appellation, that 
they were of the Religion of the Emperor. Thofe now 
call'd Melchites, are fuch People, as, inhabiting among the 
the Syrians, Ccphta; or Egyptians, and other Levantine Na- 
tions, follow the Opinions of the Greeks, tho no Greeks them- 
felves : And 'tis for this reafon that Gabriel Sionita calls 
them indifferently by the Name of Greeks and Melchites. 
The fame Author obferves, that they are fprcad thro* 
all the Levant ; that they deny Purgatory ; and are declar'd 
Enemies to the Pope and his Primacy. For the reff, they 
fall in with the Greeks, both as to Articles of Faith and 
Difcipline. They have tranflated the Greek Euchologue, 
and other Books of that kind, into Arabic; and have the 
Canons of Councils in the fame Language. To thofe of 
the Council of Nice, they have added new Canons, com- 
monly 
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monly call'd the Arabic Camus; which are likewife receiv'd 
by the 5<!coiire> and Maronites; Tho moil of the Learned 
look on them as fpurious. 

MELlCERlSj is a Tumour inclofed in a Cyjlis, confift- 
ing of Matter like Honey : it gathers without Pain, and 
gives way Upon Preffure, but returns again : It is to be 
cured by warm Difcutients. 

_ MEL1TITES, agreyifhStone, which, when pulvcriz'd, 
yields a milky Liquor, of a Talle fomewhat like Honey; ; 
whence it takes its Name. It is found in Mines of Metals, 
and feems to partake pretty much of the Nature of Lead ; 
having a Sweetnefs fomewhat like the Sal Saturni, but 
much fainter. It only differs from the Galaflites, in that 
it is milder to the talte. The Antients ufed it in Inflam- 
mations of the Eyes, and to dry Ulcers. 

MELIUS Inquirendo, is a Writ that lieth for a fecond 
Inquiry of what Lands and Tenements a Man died feized ; 
where Partiality is fufpected, upon the Writ, call'd, Diem 
claufit extremttm. 

MELODY, in Mufic, is the agreeable Effea of diffe- 
rent Mufical Sounds, ranged or difpofed in Succeffion. 
So that Melody is the Effect only of one fingle Part, 
Voice, or Inltrument; by which it is diftinguifh'd from 
Harmony : tho' in common Speech, thefc two are frequent- 
ly confounded. Harmony is the agreeable Refulr of the 
Union of two or more concording mufical Sounds heard 
in Confonance, /. e. at one and the fame time ; fo that 
Harmony is the Effect of two Parts at lead : As therefore 
a continued Succeffion of mufical Sowods produces Melody, 
fo does a continued Combination of thefe produce Har- 
mony. See Harmony and Concord ; fee alfo Mufic in 
Parts. 

Tho' the Term Melody be chiefly applicable to the Tre- 
ble, as the Treble is chiefly diftinguifh'd by its Air ; yet 
fo far as the Bafs may be made airy, and to fing well, it 
may be alfo properly faid to be Melodious, See'TREBLE 
and Bass. 

Of the twelve harmonical Intervals of Mufical Sounds, 
diftinguifh'd by the Namci of Second lejjer. Second greater ; 
Third leffer, Third greater ; Fourth; falfe Fifth ; Fifth; Sixth 
leffer, Sixth greater; Seventh leffer, Seventh greater, and 
OBave; all Melody, as well »s Harmony, are compos'd : 
For the Oflaves of each of thefe are but Replications of 
the fame Sounds ; and whatever is faid of any, or all of 
thefe Sounds, is to be underltood alfo of their Octaves. 
See Octave. 

For the Rules of Melody, fee Composition. The Word 
comes from the Creek ijs.ki, Honey ; and «ft), Singing. 

MEMBERS, in Anatomy, the exterior Parts, arifing 
from the Trunk, or Body of an Animal, like Boughs from 
the Trunk of a Tree. See Body. The Phyficians divide 
the Body into three Regions or Venters (the Head, the 
Breaft, and the Lower Ventricle ;) and their Extremities, 
which are the Memhers. In Latin they are call'd Anus of 
AtBare ; becaufe they are Parts attach'd to the Trunk! 

EachMtmter, and Portion of the Body, was antiently de- 
Toted to fomo Divinity. The Head to Jupiter, the Bread 
to Neptune, the Navel to Mars, the Ear to Memory, the 
Forehead to the Genius, the Right-Hand to Faith or Fide- 
lity, the Knees to Mercy ; the Eye-brows, again, to Jupiter, 
the Eyes to Cupid, or, according to others, to Minerva ; the 
hind Part of the right Ear to Nemefis, the Back to Pluto, 
the Reins to Venus, the Feet to Mercury, the Heels and 
Soal of the Foot to Thetys, and the Fingers to Minerva. 

Members, in Architecture. See Mouldings. 

Member, in Grammar, is underflood of the Parts of a 
Period or Sentence. See Period and Sentence. 

Member'd, or Membred, in Heraldry, is where the 
Leg or Foot of an Eagle, Griffin, or other Bird, is of a 
different Colour from the reft of the Bodv 

MEMBRANA, in Anatomy. 

Membrana Communis Mufculo. 

MuM-BKhU k propria Mufciilorum. C^-^MemBRANE 

Membrana Communis Vafa 
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Membrana Adtpof.i, 
Membrana Carnofa. t 
Membrana NicTttans. i 
Membrana Tympani. 
Membrana Urinaria. 



The Fibres of a Membrane give them an Elafticity 
wheteby they can contract, and clofely grafp the Parts 
they contain ; and their nervous Fibres give them an 
cxquihte Senfe, which is the caufe of their Contraction : 
they can therefore fcarcely fuffer the Sharpnefs of Medi- 
cines, and thofe are difficultly united, when wounded. In 
their Texture, there is a number of fmall Glands, which 
feparatc an Humour, fit for moiftening the Parts they con- 
tain. By reafon of the '1 hicknefs and Transparency of the 
Membranes, the Ramifications of the Blood-Vtffels are more 
apparently feen in them, than in any other Part of the 
Body: here the innumerable Divifions, Windings, and 
Turnings, Terpentine Progreffions, and frequent Inocula- 
tions, not only of Veins and Arteries together, but alfo 
ol Veins with Veins, and Arteries with Arteries, make a 
molt agreeable Embroidery, and delicate Net-wotk, co- 
vering the whole Membrane. 

The Ufe of the Membranes is to cover and wrap up the 
Parts, and Strengthen them ; to lave them from external 
Injuries ; to prefervo the natutal Heat ; to join one Part 
to another ; to fullain fmall Veffels, and the Nerves which 
run thro' their Duplicatures ; to flop the returninp of the 
Humours in their Veffels, as the Valves {lop the return- 
ing ol the Blood in the Veins and Heart ; of the Chyle 
in the Thoracic Duet ; and of the Lymphs in she Lym- 
phatic Veffels. 

Anatomifts generally afferr, that there is a Membrana 
Communis Mufcuhrum, or Membrane, common 10 all the 
Mufcles; being led into that Millake by the Aponeurafis 
of feveral Mufcles; whereas, upon ilncter Obiervation, 
there is no fuch thing to be found. See Muscle. The 
Membrana propria Mujeuhrum, is that which immediately 
covets all and evety one of the Fibtesof a Mufcle, and is 
clofely tack'd to them. There is another common Mem- 
brane, call'd Membrana Communis I'afcuhrum ; which is a 
thin Membrane, accompanying almoll 'all the Veffels of 
the Body. All thefe Membranes receive Veins, Arteries, 
and Nerves from the Parts which are nearefl to them. The 
Word comes from the Latin Membranum, Parchment 

MEMBRANOSUS, in Anatomy, a Mufcle of the Leg, 
fo call'd from its large membranous Expanflon inclofing alt 
the Mufcles of the Tibia and the Tarfus ; whence it is alio 
call'd Fafcia lata. It hath a fltarp flelhy beginning from 
the fore-part of the Spine of the Os Ilium, but foon be- 
comes membranous, and covers almoft all the Mufcles of 
the Thigh and Leg, down to the Foot, where it joins with 
the Ligamentum Annulare ; and in its Aftion tutns the Leg 
outwards. 

MEMBRED: In Heraldry, thofe Birds, which are ei- 
ther whole-foored, or which have no Talons, are blazon'd 
by the Term, Membred. 

MEMOIRS, a Term now much in ufe for Hiftories, 
compoled by Pcrfons who had fome Share or Concern in 
the Tranfaaions they relate, or who were Eye-witneffes 
of them ; anfwering to what the Latins call'd Commentarii. 
The French are grear Dealers in this way of Writing, and 
have an infinite number of Books of Memoirs, containing, 
for the Generality, the Lives and Actions of the Wri- 
ters. 

Memoirs are alfo ufed for a Journal of the ASts, and 
Proceedings of a Society ; or a Collection of the Matters 
debated, tranfocled, £Tc. therein. Such are the Memoirs 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, S£c. See Academy, 
i£c. ' 

MEMORY, a Power, or Faculty of the Mind, where- 
by it retains or recollects the fimple Ideas, or the Images, 
and Remembrance of Things we have feen, imagin'd, 
underftood, efc. See Soul,; fee alfo Power, Faculty, 

Of all the Faculties, there is none harder to account 
wri f $ • or """ has P er P lcj; ' d Philofophers more, than the Me- 

,S ™'f»See<'MEMBRANE. m "'y- S on)e will have it a mere Organ, as the Eye, Ear, 
Mufalo.u,,,.^ ^ *NE. jfc, VrHooK in wEffaytovards a mechanical Account of 

Memory, makes it to confilt in a flock of Ideas or Im. 
ges, lorm'd occafionally by the Mind, out of the fine Parts 
of the Brain, and difpofed, or laid by in order. Des Cartes 
and his Followers maintain, That the animal Spitits ex- 
citing a Motion in the molt delicate Fibres of the Brain, 
leave a kind of Traces or Footfteps, which occafion our 
Remembrance. Hence it happens, that by paffing feveral 
times over the fame things, the Spirits becoming accuf- 
tom'd to the fame Paffages, leave them open, and fo 
make their way without any Effort or Labour ; and in this 
confifla the Eafe wherewith we recollect fuch Ideas. Thus 
Wine is found to ifiarpen the Memory, in regard the Spi- 
rits of the Wine put the animal Spirits in 'Motion, and 
agitate the Fibres of the Brain the more briskly. See 
Idea, Brain, Trace, Remembrance, cic. 

Father Malbrancbe. expreffes his Notion of Memory thus : 
" It being gtanted, that all our different Perceptions are 
' owing to Changes happening in the Fibres of the prin- 
' cipal Part of the Brain, wherein the Soul more imme- 

1 diately 



See 



" Adiposa. 
SCarnosa. 

jNlCTITATINC. 

Tympanum. 



"Allantois. 
MEMBRANE, in Anatomy, a (5 m ;i ar Pai . t of an Ani _ 

mal Body ; being a thin, white, flexile, expanded Skin, 
form'd of feveral forts of Fibres interwoven together, and 
ferving to cover or wrap up fome certain Parts of the Body. 
See Body and Part. 

The Membranes of the Body are various; and varioufly 
demonltrated : Such are the Ferioflium, Pleura Pericar- 
dium, Peritoneum, lie. which fee under their proper Arti- 
tides; Periostium, tic. 

Thofe Membranes which fetve as Integuments, or Co- 
vers of Veffels, are call'd Cootror Tunics ; and thofe which 
cover the Brain, are, by a peculiar Name, call'd Menin- 
ges: See Tunic and Meninges. 
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K diately refides, the Nature of the Memory is obvious: 

* for as the Leaves of a Tree, that have been folded 

* for fome time, in a certain manner, preferve a Fa- 

* cility or Difpofition to be folded again in the fame 

* manner 5 fo the Fibres of the Brain, having once re- 

* ceiv'd certain Imprefiions by the Courfe of the animal 

* Spirits, and by the Action of Objects, preferve, for 

* fome time, a Facility to receive the fame Difpofition. 
f Now *tis in this Facility that Memory confifts 5 for we 
1 think on the fame Things, when the Brain receives the 

* fame Difpofitions. Further, as the animal Spirits act 
s fometimes more briskly, and fometimes more languidly 

* on the Subftance of the Brain ; and as fenfible Objects 

* make much deeper, and more Lifting Imprefiions, than 
*> the Imagination alone j 'tis eafy, on this Scheme, to con- 

* ceive why we don't remember all Things alike : Why a 

* Thing, for inftance, feen twice, is reprefented more vi- 

* vidly to the Mind, than another feen but once : Why 

* Things that have been feen, are ufually remembred 

* more diftinctly, than thofe that have been only ima- 

* gin'd, £-?c/ See Habitude. 

* Old Men are defective in Memory, and cannot learn 

« any thing without much difficulty; becaufe they want 

t animal Spirits to make new Traces, and becaufe the 

, Fibres of the Brain are become too hard to receive, or 

i too moift to retain fuch Impreffion. For the fame rea- 

f fon, thofe who learn with the greateft Eafe, forget the 

c fooneft ; in regard when the Fibres are foft and flex- 

t ible, Objects make a flight Impreffion, which the con- 

« tinual Courfe of animal Spirits eafily wears off: On the 

, contrary, the Fibres of thofe who learn {lowly, being 

t lefs flexible, and lefs fubject to be maken, the Traces 

are more deeply engraven, and laft the longer. From 

all which Obfervations it follows, that the Memory is ab- 

folutely dependant on the Body; being impair'd or 

*< ftrengthen'd, according to the Changes that befall the 

* Body 5 a Fall, the Tranfports of a Fever, £fe. being fre- 

* quently found to erafe or blot out all the Traces, to 

* bear away all the Ideas, and to caufe an univerfal For- 
1 getfulnefs.' 

The chief Difficulty that clogs this Doctrine of Memory, 
is to conceive how fuch an infinite number of Things, as 
the Head is ftored withal, mould be ranged in fo much 
order in the Memory, as that the one mould not efface the 
other: and how in fuch a prodigious Affemblage of Tra- 
ces imprefs'd on the Brain, the animal Spirits mould a- 
wake precifely thofe which the Mind has occafion for. See 
Spirits. 

Seneca fays of himfelf, that by the mere Effort of his 
natural Memory, he was able to repeat two thoufand Words 
upon once hearing them, each in its orderj tho' they had 
no Dependance or Connexion on each other. After which 
he mentions a Friend of his, Fortius Latro, who retain'd 
in his Memory all the Declamations he had ever fpoke, and 
never had his Memory fail him, even in a fingle Word. 
He alfo mentions Cymas, Ambaffador to the Romans from 
King Fyrrhtts, who in one day had fo well learnt the 
Names of his Spectators, that the next he faluted the 
whole Senate, and all the Populace affembled, each by 
his Name. Flirty fays, that Cyrus knew every Soldier in 
his Army by Name ; and L. Scipio, all the People of 
Rome. Charmidas, or rather Carneades, when required, would 
repeat any Volume found in the Libraries ; as readily as if 
he were reading. Dr.WaSis tells us, that without the af- 
filtance of Pen and Ink, or any thing equivalent, he was 
able in the dark, by mere force of Memory, to perform 
Arithmetical Operations, as Multiplication, Divifion, Ex- 
traction of Roots, S$c. to forty-Places. Particularly, that 
in February i57», at the requeil of a Foreigner (by Night, 
in Bed) he propos'd to himfelf a Number of fifty-three 
Places, and found its fquare Root to twenty-feven Places 5 
and without ever writing down the Number, dictated 'em 
from his Memory, at his next "Vifit, twenty Days afterwards. 

Local or Artificial Memory, is an Art or Invention, 
by means whereof, the Memory is fuppofed to be aided, 
ftrengthen'd, and inlarg'd. This Art feems to confift in 
nothing elfe but a certain Method of coupling or affo- 
ciating Ideas of Things to be remembred ; with the Ideas 
of other Things, already difpos'd orderly in the Mind, or 
that are before the Eyes. It is of an old ftanding, having 
been prattis'd by many of the antient Orators ; fome 
whereof are faid to have made ufe of Paintings, Images, 
and Emblems, on this occafion : Tho' others contented 
themfelves with the Parts, Members, Ornaments, Furni- 
ture, and other Cir.umftances of the Place where they 
were to fpeak. Muretui tells us, that a young Man of 
Corjica pretending to do wonders this way, Muretus put him 
to the Tryal ; and upon dilating to him two or three 
thoufand Words, fome Greek, fome Latin, fome Barba- 
rous ; all without any relation to each other, and the grea- 
teft part without any Meaning at all: the Artift imme- 
diately, and without any hefitation, or the leaft Bumbling 



or mifplacing, repeated them all, from firft to laft, i n 
the fame order wherein they had been dictated * and rhi 3 
done, beginning where he ended, he repeated them all 
backwards, from laft to firft. Adding, chat this was but 
a flight Eflay of h\s Memory 5 and that'he would undertake 
to repeat thirty-fix thoufand Words in the fame manner. 

The truth is, this Art feems better calculated for re- 
taining things without any Coherence or Dependance on 
one another, as mere Words or Sounds, &c. than for things 
where Reafon or Judgment are any way required. 

Raim. Lully took fo much pains with ir, that it now goes 
by hisName, being call'd Lidly's Art. 

MEMPHITES, or Laps Mempuiticus, a fort of 
Stone mentioned by Diafcondes, Fliny, and other Natural 
Hjftorians. 'Tis fuppos'd to be found in Egypt not far from 
the City Cairo, the antient Memphis? whence its Name. 
The Property it is famed for, is, that being pulverized, 
and fmear'd on any part of the Body to be cut off, it 
deadens it fo, as that the Patient /hall perceive no pain 
from the Operation. 

MEN ANDRIANS, the moft antient Branch ofGno/Fw, 
thus call'd from Menander their Chief, a Difciple of Simon 
Magus, and himfelf a Magician. See Gnostics. 

He taught, that no Perfon could be faved unlefs he were 
baptized in his Name : He confer'd a peculiar fort of Bap- 
tifm, which would render thofe who receiv'd it immortal 
in the next World. Sr. hen^us reprefents him, as pre- 
tending to be, That firft Virtue hitherto unknown to 
the World, and to have been fent by the Angels for the 
Salvation ot all Mankind. He took upon him, fays St. Epi- 
phanizs, Hat. z. to be greater than his Mailer ; which con- 
tradicts Theodoret, who makes Menander a fubordinate Virtue 
to Simon Magus, the great Virtue of all. See Simonians. 

MENDICANTS, q. d. Beggars ; a Term apply'd to 
feveral Orders of Religious, who live on Alms, and go a 
begging from Door to Door. 

There are four antient Orders which pafs principally by 
the Name of the Four Mendicants ; The Carmelites, Jacobines, 
Cordeliers, and Augujlins. See Carmelites, Jacobin es, 
gje. each under their proper Articles. 

Among the Number of Mendicants, are alfo ranked the 
Capuchins, RecolleBs, Minims, and others. See Capu- 
chins, Recollects, £>c 

.. The Mendicant -.sat the time of their firft Eftablifhment, 
could not have any Revenues. The Multitudes of Mendi- 
cants, are now a kind of Tax on the People. 

MENINGES in Anatomy, the Coats, or Membranes 
wherewith the Brain is inclofed. See Brain. 

The Arabsc&\\ them Mothers 5 whence we alfo ufually call 
them in Latin the Fia and Dura Mater. See Pi a and 
Dura Mater. 

There are two ofthefe Meninges, the External andlnternal. 
The external one, being the groffeft, is call'd the Dura, 
or Crafja Meninx or Mater. It lies immediately under the 
Cranium, and covers the whole Subftance of the Brain, and 
the Spinal Marrow, and affords a Coat to the Trunks of the 
larger Nerves. See Nerve, &c. It is connected on the 
upper part to the Ferwjlium by means of Fibres, and on 
the other fide to the Fia Mirer by the Branches of the 
Sinus's, and by the Arteries and Nerves. It confiils of 
two leffer Coats or Membranes, which fome have taken for 
two Dura Maters ; the exrerior, hard ; and the inner, more 
fmooth, foft, and moift! It defcends double between the 
two Hemifpheres of the. Brain, which it divides as deep 
as the Corpus Callojum, and by reafon of its Curvature, occa- 
fion 'd by the Convexity of the Brain in that parr, is called 
Falx, from its refemblance to a Sickle. See Falx. It 
likewife infinuates itfelf between ths Brain and Cerebellum, 
and fo prevents the Brain from lying too hard on the Cere- 
helium. In the Duplicaturcs thereof, are feveral Cavities 
call'd Sinus's, which are a fort of venous Canals fervinp 
for the reconveyance of the Blood. Ofthefe there are 
four confiderable ones, viz, the Longitudinales and Latera- 
les. See Sinus. 

Under the Dura M.iter, immediately upon the Brain, lies 
the Miriinx tenuis, or Fia Mater, which is a fine thin 
Membrane adhering fo clofely, and infinuating itfelf into 
all the Folds and anfractuous parts of the Brain, that it is 
fcarce to be feparated from it. This Membrane covers 
the whole Brain, Cerebellum, and Medulla Oblongata, and 
ferves, together with the other, for the Defence of the 
Brain, and the Support of its Veffels. 

Between the two, lies another fine tranfparent Mem- 
brane, call'd Arachnoides $ but the belt Anatomifts take this 
for no more than the external Lamina of the Fia Mater. 
See Arachnoides. 

MENIPPEAN, or Satyr a Menippea, a kind of Satyr 
compofed both in Profe and Verfe. See Satyr. 

It is thus call'd from Menlppus, a Cynic Philofopher, who 
delighted in compofing Satyncal Letters, &c. In imitation 
of him, Varro firft wrote Satyrs under the Title of Satyr* 
Menippex. 

Tttttt Among 
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Among the Moderns, there is a famous Piece under this 
Title, firft publifhed in 1594, againft the Chiefs of the 
League, call d alfo the Gubolicon of Spain. It is efteem'd 
a Mailer-piece for the time. See Catiiolicon. 

MENISCUS, in Optics, aGlafs, or Lens, concave on 
one fide, and convex on the other ; fometimes alfo call'd 
Lunula. SeeLENs and Optic Glafs. 

In a Menifcui, if the Diameter of the Convexity be equal 
to that of the Concavity, a Ray falling parallel to the 
Axis, will continue parallel thereto after refraftion. 

Such a Menifcui therefore, will neither colleft, nor 
difperfe the Rays ; and is therefore of no ufe in Diop- 
r i ks. See Refraction. 

To find the Focus of a Menifcui, the Rule is, As the 
difference of the Semi-diameters of the Convexity and 
Concavity, is to the Semi-diameter of the Convexity: fo is 
the Diameter of the Concavity, to the diftance of the Focus 
from the Menifcui. Hence, 

If the Semi-diameter of the Concavity, be triple the 
Semi-diameter of the Convexity, thedillance of the Focus 
from the Menifcui will be equal to the Semi-diameter : 
and therefore the Menifcui will be equivalent to a Lens 
equally convex on either fide. See Convex-L«ij. 

Again; If the Semi-diameter of the Concavity be 
double that of the Convexity ; the diftance of the Focus 
will be equal to the Diameter : and therefore the Menif- 
mus will be equivalent to a Piano-Convex Lens. See 
Flano-Co»z>cx. 

If the Semi- diameter of the Concavity be quintuple 
that of the Convexity, the Menifcui will be equivalent to 
a Sphere. See Spherical Lens. 

The Semi-diameter therefore of the Convexity being 
given ; that of the Concavity required to remove the Fo° 
cus to any given diftance from the Menifcui, is eafily 
found. See Focus. 

MENNONITES, a Sett in the United Provinces, in 
moft relpefls the fame with thofe in other Places ca'lled 
Anabaptifli. See Anabaptist. 

They had their Rife in 1495, in a Village in Friezland: 
their Founder was one Mennon, who undertook to reform 
the Religion of the antient Anabaptifts, and to throw out 
all Enthufiafm touching the new Kingdom of Chritt, ££<;. 

The Mennonitei hold, that there is no original' Sin ; 
that the firft Man was not created juft ; that in fpeaking 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Gholl, we muft not ufe 
the word Perfon, nor that of Trinity ; that Jefus Chrift 
did not take his Flefh from the Subftance of his Mother 
but from the Effence of the Father; or that the Word of 
the Father became Man ; that he brought it from Hea- 
ven ; or that we don't know whence he had it : And that 
the Union of the Divine and Human Nature was fo ef- 
feaed, as that the Divine was rendered vifible, and liable 
to Death. 

The Mennonitei teach fatther, that Chriftians are not 
allow'd to fwear ; to exercife any Civil Magiftrature - to 
ufe the Sword, not even for the Punilhment of Criminals. 
They add, that Minifters of the Word are not permitted' 
to receive any Wages for their Work : that they muft not 
baptize little Children ; and that the Souls of Men after 
Death reft in an unknown Place till the Day of Tude 
ment. ' J s 

The Mennonitei are faid to be divided into Sects, whereof 
there are two Principal. The Mennonitei of Friezland, and 
thofe of Flanderi. 

The latter exercife avery ftrict Church-Difcipline and 
Excommunicate for the flighteft Offence?; nor do they hold 
it lawful to have any Society or Communication with thofe 
Excommunicated. Thofe of Friezland, on the contrary 
receive into their Communion fuch as are Excommunica- 
ted by the others ; whence they are call'd Stercoral and 
BorbariBx. Their Difciplineisvery remifs. 

They recommend an univerfal Toleration of Religions 
very earncftly, and receive all kind of Perfons into their 
Affemblies, provided they be of good Morals, and believe 
the Scripture to be the Word of God ; however divided 
they may be as to the particular Articles of Faith. 

Tho' the Mennonitei ufually pafs for a Sefl of Anabap- 
tifts, yet M. Her. Scbin, who has publifhed their Hiftory 
*nd Apology, maintains that they are not Anabaptifts 
either in Principle, or by Origin : He owns they baptize 
none but Adults ; but then, neither do they re-baptize 
any who had received it in their Childhood. They fpeak 
with a great deal of Prudence and Referve as to the ex- 
traordinary Operations of the Holy Spirit ; and are far 
from the Fanaticifm of the old Anabaptifts. No People 
are more fubmiflive to Magiftrates, or carry Paffive Obe- 
dience farther than they. Far from Rebellion ; they con- 
demn even the moft juft War, &c. 

MENOLOGY in the Greek Church, is much the fame 
with the Manyotojy, or Calendar in the Latin. See Mar- 
tyrot.ogy and Calendar. 
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It is divided into the feveral Months in the Tear; and 
contains an Abridgment of the Lives of the Saints ; with a 
bare Commemoration of the Names of fuch whofe Lives 
were never written. The Greeh have various Menohgiei, 
The Romam tax them with inferting divers Hereticks in 
their Menologiei as Saints. Baillot treats of them at large 

The Word comes from the Greek twv Month, and 
hay*, Difcourfe. 

MENSALIA, and Mensaees, were fuch Parfonages, 
or Livings as were formerly united to the Tables of Reli- 
gious Houfcs ; and therefore by Canoniils call'd Menfal 
Benefices. See Parsonage and Benefice. 

MENSES, Catamenia in Medicine, ci"c. The Monthly 
Evacuations of Women not with Child, nor giving fuck - 
fo call'd from Menfu, Month, the Period wherein they re- 
turn. They are alfo called Floweri, Comfei, ike. 

The Menfei make one of the moft curious and difficult 
Phamomenainfhe wholehuman Body ; forthe Explanation 
whereof, many Hypothcfes have been framed : tho' the 
Matter is yet fcarcely afcertained. 

'Tis generally agreed by all, that the Neceffity Women 
are under for fome extraordinary Supply to compenfate 
the Expence, and fupportthem during the time of Gefta- 
tion, was the final Reafon why this Redundance at o- 
ther times was given them. But this is all they agree in. 
Some not content with this Occafion alone, will have the 
Mmfirmta Blood offend in Quality more than in Ouan- 
tity ; which they argue from the Pain it gives many" Wo- 
men m the Evacuation. They add, that its Malignity is 
fo great, that it excoriates the Parts of Men by mere con- 
tact; that the Breath of a menftruous Woman will give 
a permanent Stain to Ivory, or a Looking-Glafs ; that a 
little of the Blood drop'd on any Vegetable, blafls or 
renders ltfteril ; that if a pregnant Woman be defiled 
with the Menfei of another Woman, fhe mifcarries ; that 
if a Dog tafte them, he runs Mud, and grows Epileptic • 
All which, with many more Fables of the fame kind 
tho' related by great Authors, Dr. Drake reiefls, as too 
ridiculous to need a Refutation. 

Othersafcribe this Effea to animaginary Dominion of the 
Moon over the Bodies of Women. This was formerly the 
prevailing Opinion ; tho' the fmalleft Refleflion would 
have fhewn them the weaknefs of it : For had rhis Pur- 
gation been owing to the Influence of the Moon, all Women 
of the fame Age and Temperament, would have found it 
at the fame Periods and Revolutions of the Moon, i. e.i at 
the fame time ; which all Experience fhews to be falfe. 

There are two other Opinions which carry with them a 
great deal of Probability, and are argued with a great 
deal of Strength and Reafon. In both which, the Quality 
of the Blood is allow'd to be Innocent; but they ftill 
differ about the Reafon of its Iffue. The former is that 
of Dr. Bohn and Dr. Friend, who maintain this Flux to be 
the reiult of a Fletbora, or Plenitude ; and to be evacuated 
only for Relief againft the Quantity. 

Dr. Friend, who has maintam'd the Caufe of a Plethora 
with the greateft Strength and Clearnefs, fuppofes that 
this Plethora anfes from a Coacervation in the Blood- Veffels 
of a fupetfluity of Aliment, which he thinks remains over 
and above what is expended by the ordinary ways ; and 
that Uomen have this Plethora, and not Men, becaufe 
their Bodies are more humid, and their Veffels, efpccially 
the Extremities of them, more tender, and their manner of 
living generally more unactive than that of Man ; and that 
thefe things concurring, are the occafion that Women do not 
perfpire fufficiently to carry off the fuperfluous alimentary 
u, 5 : *," accumulcitea infuch quantity as to diflend 
the Veflels, and force its way thro" the Capillary Arteries 
oftheLW.. Itisfuppofed to happen to Women more 
than the Females of other Species, which have the fame 
Parts, becaufe of the erefl Pollute of the former; and 
the r»gam, and other Canals, being perpendicular to the 
Horizon ; fo that the Preffure of the Blood is directed 
towards their Orifices : Whereas in Brutes, they are pa- 
rallel to the Horizon, and the Preffure wholly on the 
Sides of thofe Veffels. The Difcharge, he thinks, hap- 
pen in this Part rather than in any other, as being more 
favoured by the Structure of the Veffels ; the Arteries 
being very numerous, and the Veins finuousand windin" 
and therefore more aptto retard the Impetus of the Blood 
and consequently, in a Plethoric Cafe, to occafion the Run- 
tU ,?, ° f c % Extrcmiti « of the Veffels, which may la<r, 
till by a fufficent difcharge the Veffeis are eafed of their 
Over-load. 

This is the Subftance of that great Man's Theory from 
whence he very Mechanically, and very Philofop'hicallv 
accounts for the Symptoms. 

To his Argument, why Women have Menfei rather 
than Men, we may add from Boerhaa-ce, that in the for- 
mer, the Oi Sacrum is wider, and flands farther out and 
the OiCoccygii farther in; the Of, Innominate vider, and 

farther 
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farther apart, and the loweft of them, as well as the lower 
Eminences of the Os Pubis farther outwards than in the 
latter. Hence in Women, the Latitude or Expanfion a- 
bout thefe Bones, and the Capacity of the Pelvis, is vaftly 
great in proportion to thofe of Men ; and yet in a Woman 
not pregnant, there is not much to fill this Expanfe. 
Again, the fore-fide of the Thorax is fmoother in Women 
than in Men, and the Blood- Veflels, Lymphatics, adipofe 
and nervous Veflels, Membranes and Fibres, are much 
laxer in Women than in Men : whence all their Cavities, 
Cells, Veflels, ££?c. are more eafily repleted, and the 
Humours aggregated in them ; befides that, they are 
found to perfpire lefs than Men, and to arrive much 
fooner at their Maturity, or i v „ of Increafe. To which 
he adds the Confideration of the foft pulpous Texture of 
the Uterus, and the vafl number of Veins and Arteries it 
is fiH'd withall. 

Hence, a healthy Maid, being arrived at her Growth, 
begins to prepare more Nutriment than is required for the 
fupport of the Body ; which, as there is not to be any 
farther accretion, mufi of neceffity fill the Veflels, and 
especially thofe of the Uterus, and Breads, as being the 
lead comprefled. Thefe will be dilated more than the 
others; whence the lateral Fafcules evacuating their Hu- 
mour into the Cavity of the Uterus, it will be fill'd, and 
extended : Hence, a Pain, Heat, Heavinefs, will be felt 
about the Loins, Tubes, 55k. the Veflels of the Uterus at 
the fame time will be fo dilated, as to emit Blood into 
the Cavity of the Uterus, its Mouth will be lubricated and 
loofened, and Blood iflue out. As the Quantity of Blood 
isdiminifhed, the Veflels will be lefs prefs'd, and will 
contract themfelves clofer, fo as again to retain the Blood, 
and let pals the groffer part of the Serum ; till at length, only 
the ufual Serum paffes. Again, there are more Humours 
prepar'd, which are more eafily lodged in Veflels once 
dilated ; hence the Menfes go, and return at various Pe- 
riods in various Perfons. males even among thefe, Vhe"latVerTav"ing7h7r"M e ',.A 

This Hypothefis however plaufible, is oppofed by tho' not fo often, nor in the fame form and QuantiTy 
Dr. Drake, who maintains that there is no fuch Repletion, Women. 



in a /hort time, and confequently, that it mult have been 
ready gather'd in fome Receptacle, where, while it was 
lodgd, its Aa.on was reflrained. But he goes farther flill 
and pretends to afcertain the Place, &c. both of the one 
and the other, making the Gail-Bladder to be the Re- 
ceptacle, and the Bile the Ferment. This Liquor he 
thinks well adapted to raife a Fermentation in the Blood 
when difcharged into it in a Quantity : And as it is con- 
tain d in a Receptacle that docs not admit of a continual 
Iflue, may be there referved, till in a certain Period 
ot lime, the Bladder becoming turgid and full through 
the Compreffion of the incumbent nfcera, it emits the 
Ga 1 : which by the way of the LaBeals, insinuating 
ltlelf into the Blood, may raife that Effervefcence which 
occafions the Aperture of the Uterine Arteries. 
n T ° confir >n 'Ins, lie alledges, that Perfons of a bilious 
Conftitution, have the Menfes either more plentifully, or 
more frequently than others; and that Diilempers mani- 
ieftly bilious, are attended with Symptoms refembling 
thofe of Women labouring under difficult Menflruation. 
It itbe objected, thaton this foot, Men ihould have Menfes 
os well as Women ; he anfwers, that Men don't abound in 
Bile fo much as Women ; the Fores of the former be- 
ing more open, and carrying off more of the ferous part 
of the Blood, which is the Vehicle of all the other Hu- 
mours ; and, confequently, a greater part of each is dif- 
charged thro' them than in Women ; wherein the Super- 
fluity muft either continue to circulate with the Blood, or 
be gathered in proper Receptacles, which is the Cafe in 
the Bile. The fame Reafon he gives why Menfiruation 
Jhould not be in Brutes ; the Pores of thefe being mani- 
festly more open than thofe of Women, as appears from 
the Crop of Hair which they bear ; for the Vegetation 
whereof, a large Cavity, and a wider Aperture of the 
Glandsuneceffary, than where no fuch thing is produced. 
Yet there is fomo difference between the Males and Fe- 



or at leaft that it is not neceffary to Menflruation. Ar- 
guing, That if the Menfes were owing to a Plethora fo 
accumulated, the Symptoms would arife gradually, and 
the Heavinefs, Stiffnels, and Inactivity; neceflary Symp- 
toms of a Plethora, would be felt long before the Period 
were compleated, and Women would begin to be heavy, 
and indifpofed foon after Evacuation, and the Symptoms 
increafe daily : Which is contrary to all Experience ; 
many Women, who have them regularly and eafily, ha- 
ving no warning, nor other Rule to prevent an indecent 
Surprize, than the meafure of the Time ; in which, 
fome that have flip'd, have been put to Confufion and 
Shifts, no ways confident with the notice a Plethoric Body 
would give. He adds, that even in thofe who are diffi- 
cultly purged this way, the Symptoms, tho' very vexati- 
ousand tedious, do notmakefuch regular Approaches, as 
a gradual Accumulation neceflarily requires. If we con- 
rider what violent Symptoms come on in an Hour, we 
fliall be extremely puzzled to find the mighty Acceffion 
of Matter which Ihould in an Hour or a Day's time make 
fuch great Alterations. According to the Hypothefis, 
the lait contributes no more than the firfl, and ol Confe- 
quence, the Alteration ihould not be greater in the one 
than the other ; letting afidc the bare Eruption. 

This is the fubllance of what is argued againft Dr. 
Friend's Theory ; which, it mufi be own'd, notwithftand- 
ing thefe Objections, is flill the moft rational and con- 
fluent that has yet been advanced. 

Thofe who oppofe it, give into the Docf rine of Fermen- 
tation, and maintain the Evacuation of Blood, on thofe 
parts, to be the Effect of an Effervefcence, or Ebullition 
of the Blood. This Opinion has been maintained by 
many, particularly Dr. Cbarleton, Bale, De Graaf, and 
Drake. The two firfl of which fuppofe a Ferment pecu- 
liar to the Women which produces this Flux, and affects 
that part only, or at leaf! principally. Dr. Graaf, lefs par- 
ticular in his Notion, only fuppofes an Effervefcence of the 
Blood raifed by fome ferment, without afligning how it 
acts, or what it is. The fiulden Turgefcence of the Blood, 
occafion'd them all to think, that it arofe from fomething 
till then extraneous to the Blood, and led them to the 
Parts principally affected, to feek for an imaginary Fer- 
ment, which no Anatomical Enquiry could ever" fhew, or 
find any Receptacle for, noram Reafoning neceflarily in- 
fer. Again, that Heat which frequently accompanies this 
Turgefcence, led them to think the Cafe more than a 
Plethora, and that there was fome extraordinary intefiine 
Motion at that time. 

Dr. Drake improves on the Doctrine of a Ferment 5 and 
contends not only that it is neceflary there fhould be a 
Ferment, but a Receptacle -alfo for this Ferment : Con- 
cluding from the Suddenncfs and Violence of the Symp- 
toms, that a great quantity muft beconvey'd into the Blood 



Quantity, as 

He adds, that the feveral Phenomena of the Menfes, 
whether in a natural, a regular, or difeafed Cafe, flow 
naturally and readily from this Hypothefis ; and that 
whatever may be accounted for from a Plethora, or from 
any particular Ferment, may, without any draining, bo 
apply'd to this. 

The Root of black Hellebore and Steel, are the principal 
Remedies for Obftructions of the Menfes ; the former, is 
almoft infallible, and in many Cafes whete the latter is 
not only ineffectual, but improper ; as in Plethoric Habits 
for with fuch, Steel will fometimes raife Hyjieric Commo- 
tions, Convulfions, and a kind of Uterine Furor ; whereas 
Hellebore thins the Blood, and difpofes it for a Difcharoe 
without making it more impetuous. So that tho' each 
provoke the Menfes, yet they do it by different ways ; 
Steel by mcreafing the Blood's Velocity, and giving it a 
greater Moment againft the Uterine Arteries ; and Helle- 
bore by dividing it, and rendering it more fluid. See 
Hellebore and Chalybeat. 

MENSIS T CMonth. 

MENSIS CHYMICUS £ See 4 Menstruum. 

MENSIS VET1TUS > CFence Month. 

MENSTRUAL, or Menstruous, a Term in Medicine, 
applied ro the Blood which flows from Women in their 
ordinary monthly Purgations. SeeMENSEs. 

The Menftrual Blood is the excefs, or redundance of the 
Blood in the Body. Itmay be defined an Excrement ferving 
for the Generation, as well asNutritureof the Fetus in the 
Womb, and which at other times is evacuated Monthly. 

Of all Animals, there is none befides Women, 
and perhaps Apes, which have their Menftrual Purga- 
tions. Hippocrates fays, that the Menftrual Blood gnaws 
and teats the Earth like Vinegar. Pliny and Columella 
add, that it burns Herbs, kills Plants, tarnifhes Looking- 
Glaffes, and that Dogs which tafte it, run mad. But this 
is all fabulous ; it being certain that this Blood is the fame 
with that in the Veins and Arteries. By the Jewijh Law, 
a Woman was unclean while the Menftrual Blood flow'd ': 
and the Man who touched her, or the Moveables /he had 
touched, were declared unclean. Levit. Chap. XV. 

MENSTRUUM, or Dissolvent, in Chymiftry, any 
Liquor that will diffolve, i. e. feparate the Parts of 'hatd 
Bodies. See Dissolvent and Dissolution. 

Thus Aqua Regalis is a Menftruum for Gold ; Jqua Fortis, 
and Spirit of Nitre, for molt other Metals; Common Wa- 
ter for Salts, igc. See Gold, Silver, Salt, (gc. 

In Pharmacy, it is chiefly defined a Body that will ex- 
tract the Virtues of Ingredients by Infufion, Decoction 
or the like. See Infusion, Decoction, c/c. 

The Term Menftruum takes its rife from this, that fome 
Chymifts pretend the compleat Diflolution of a mix'd 
Body can't be effected in lefs than 40 Days, which Period 
they call a Philofofhical Month. 

Men - 
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Menftrunm is properly defined a Body, which being ap- tides which conStitute Spirit of Wine, are more Strongly 

plied to, or intermixed with another, does fo diSTolve it, attracted by each other, than by thole of a faline Body 

as that all the diffolving Parts float among the Parts dif- immerged in it. 

folved j and fo divides it into its minutcit Parts, as that Hence we fee the Reafons of the different Effects of 

the Parts of the Diffolvent are intermixed with thofe of different Menftnn-ms ; why fome Bodies, for inftance 

the Body diflblved. Whence it appear?, that every Men- Metals, diffolve in a fali'ne Msnjfomm : Others again, as 

Jiruum in diffolving a Body, is likewife diffolved itfelf , Refin, in a fulphureous one, \§t. particularly why Silver 

fo as with the Body it diffolve?, to make up one Body, diffolves in Aqua forth, and Gold only in Aqua Regalh ; 

A Knife therefore divides Bread, but is not on that account all the Varieties whereof are accountable for, from the 

a Menfiruum; as it does not constitute one Body with the different Degrees of Cohesion, i.e. of Attraction in the 

Bread : but Water boil'd with the Bread is a Me'nflruum, Parts of the Body to be diSfoIved, the different Diameters 

with regard to the Bread, as it only makes up one Body and F'gures of its Pores, the different Degrees, of Attrac- 



therewith. See Dissoltj 

The antient Chy miffs were very careful in all their 
ProceSfcs, that neither the Degree of Fire, nor the Men- 
jiruum, might deceive 'em. 



tion in the Msnftrutm, and the different Diameters and 
Figures of its Parts. See Cohesion. 

Suppofe, e.g. the Attraction of Gold to that of Sil- 
ver, to be as A to B j and of Silver to Aquafortis as b to d j 



All Menjiruums, at the time they act as fuch, that is, but that of Aqua forth to Aqua Regia, as.d to e; let/ 

at the time they are diffolving, act as Liquids ; whether Signify the Magnitude of Particles in Aqua forth, and r 

fuch Menflruvm be a Liquid or a Solid. Ihus, e.gr. Sil- thofe in Aqua Regia-, e the Cohesion of Gold, and e the 

ver is a Menjrruum with regard to Gold ; for if you take Cohefion of Silver : If the Diameters of the Particles f t 

an Ounce of Silver, melt it at the Fire, and add a Grain are greater than the Diameters of the Pores of Gold,, they 

of Gold J all the Parrs of the Silver will intermix them- can never diffolve the Gold, let their attractive Force be 

felves with the Parts of the Gold: fo, as that the Gold ever fo Strong. Butif fr^exr be greater than g, then the 

and Silver, which before were fcparate, now make one Silver will yield to the Ttfefrfttsnm whofe Particles are /, 

and lefs than the Pores of the Silver ; and if b — -exr be 



Mafs. But Gold and Silver are only Menjiruums as they 
are diffolved by the Fire ; i.e. as they are fluid. 

All Menjtrv.i'.ms may be divided into two Claffes 5 the 
firif. confififfof fuch as arc fluid ; the fecond of fuch as are 
jol/d : that is, they are either actually divided, or they 
muft be fo e'er they act 



lefs thang, the Silver will never diflolve in the Iwettjtrtatm* 
the Par ticle s whereof are r, and the attractive Force e. 
But if a — exr be greater than c, the Menjirmm made up 
of the Particles r, and whofe attractive Force is e will 



Fluid Menjiruums 'are Water, Dew, Oils, Saline and be able to penetrate and diffolve the Gold. 

Acid Spirits, Alkali, Salts, f$c. and Solid Menjtruums, are -How aMenJlruum may fufpend Bodies much heavier 

fuch as muff be made fluid e'er they will diflolve ; fuch tnan "felf, which very often happens, may be conceiv'd 

are molt Salts, Nitre, Vitriol, &c. See Water, Salt, dV considering, that the Parts of no Fluid can be fo eafily 

Vitriol, &c. feparated, but they will a little refifr, or retard the De- 

As •'to-ike'jiSio'n of Menjiruums ; Sir Ifaac Newton accounts fcent of any heavy Bodies through them 5 and that this 

for it from the Acids wherein they are impregnated. Refinance is, ceteris paribus, Still proportionable to the 

The Particles of Acids are found to be endued with Surface of the defcending Bodies: But the Surfaces of 



a STrong attractive Force, wherein their Activity conSiSts, 
and by virtue whereof they diffolve Bodies. See At- 
traction. Thefe Acids he fuppofes of a middle Na- 
ture between Water, and hard Bodies, and to attract 
both. By this Attraction they gather together about the 
Particles of Bodies, whether metallick, irony, or the 



Bodies do by no means increafe, or decreafe, in the fame 
Proportion as their Solidities do ; for the Solidity in- 
creafeth as the Cube, but the Surface only as the Square 
of the Diameter. Small Bodies, therefore, will have 
much larger Surfaces, in proportion to their folid Con- 
tents, than larger Bodies will ; and confequently when. 



like, and adhere to them very clofe, fo as fcarce to be exceedingly diminished, may eafily be buoyed up in the 

feparated from 'em by Distillation, or Sublimation. Thus Liquor. See Descent, Resistance, £«?c. 
Strongly attracted, and gather'd together on all Sides, Menstruum Feracutum, a Name Mr. l.oylc gives to a 

they raife, disjoin, and Shake afunder the Particles of Bo- Menftruum he extracted from Bread only, that would 

dies, i.e. they diffolve them ; and by the attractive Pow- prey on Bodies more compact than many hard Minerals, 

er whereby they rufh. agamfl the Particles of the Bodies, na y ev cn on Glafs, and do many things that Aqua forth 

they move the Fluid, and fo excite Heat, Shaking fome would not do ; With this he drew Tinctures not only from 

of the Particles to that degree, as to convert 'em into Crude Corals, but alfo from the Lapis Hematites and 



Air, and fo generating Bubbles. See Acid. 

Dr. Ke'/l gives us the Theory or Foundation of the Action 
of Menjiruums, in the following Propositions. 

i°. Two Corpulcles may be placed fo near each other, 
without touching, as that the Force wherewith they at- 
tract each other, /ball eafily exceed that of their Gra- 
vity. 



Granates, nay from Diamonds and Kubies. See Di- 
gestion. 

MENSURATION, the Act or Art of Meafaring. See 
Measuring. 

MENTAL, is underftood of the Conception, or Ope- 
ration of the Understanding : Thus a Mental Prayer is 
fuch a one as is made merely in the Mind, without pro- 



1°. If a Corpufcle placed in a Fluid he every way e- nouncing one wordof it. A Mental Refervacion,^. See 

qualiy attracted by the ambient Particles, the Corpufcle Reservation. 

will not be put in any Motion; but if it be attracted MENTUM, in Anatomy, is the lower Part of the 

more by fome of the Particles than by others, it will then Face, beneath the Mouth ; which we otherwife diftin- 

tend towards that Quarter where the Attraction is the guiSh by the Name of Chin. 

Strongest ; and the Motion thus produced will be cor- MENUET, or Minuet, a kind of Dance, the Steps 

refpondent to the Inequality of the Attraction : That is, whereof are extremely quick, and Short : It confilts of a 

if the Inequality be great, the Motion will be fo j and if Coupee, a high Step, and a Balance ; it begins with a 

little, little. Beat, and its Meafure, or Motion, is Triple. 

3 . Corpufcles fwimming in a Fluid, and attracting MEPHITES, and Mefhitical Exhalations, any poi- 

each other more than the interpofed Patricks of the fonous and noxious Steams iffuing out of the Earth, from 

Fluid; thofe Particles of" the Fluid will be driven aSIde, what Caufe foever. See Poison. 

and the Corpufcles approach each other with a Force The mo Si remarkable Places of this kind is the Grotta 

equal to the Excefs of their mutual Attraction, beyond de Cant near Fuzzoli, about two Miles from Naples, in 

the Attraction of the Particles of the Fluid. itatyi the Steams of which kill Dogs, or other Animals, 

4 . If a Body be placed in a Fluid whofe Parts attract when brought within its reach : A very curious Account 

the Particles of the Fluid more itrongly than thofe Par- of which, and the manner of its E-fficacy, is given by 

tides are attracted by one another ; and if in the Body Dr. Mead in his Effay on Poifons. See Grotto. 
there be feveral Pores pervious to the Particles of thofe MERCERS Company. See Company. 



Fluid, the Fluid wilt pre fently diffufe itfelf through the 
Pores 5 and if the Connection of the Parts in that Body 
be not fo flrong but that it may be exceeded by the Im- 
petus of the Particles rufhing together ; the immers'd Bo- 
dy will undergo a Dissolution. 



MERCERS-Chapel School. See School. 

MERCHANDISE, or, Mercantile Profefion, the 
Function of a Merchant ; or the Art, Method, i$c. of 
exercifing a Whole-Sale Commerce. See Commerce. 

The Mercantile ProRSflon is efleemed Noble, and Inde- 



Flence, for a Menjlruum to be fit to diffolve a given pendent. In France, by two Arrets of Louis XIV. the one 
Body, there are three things required. ift, That the of 1669. the other of 1701. the Nobility are allow'd to 



Pans of the Body attract the Patticles of the Menjlmum 
more Strongly than thofe are attrafted by each other. 
idly, That the Body have Pores adequate and pervious 
to the Particles of the Menfimum, %dly, That the Cohe- 
fion of the Parts of the Body be not fo flrong but that it 



trade, both by Land and Sea, without derogating from 
their Nobility : And we have frequent Inflances of Mer- 
chants ennobled in that Country, in regard of the Utility of 
their Commerce, and the Manufactures they have fet up. 
In Bretagne, even a Retail Trade does not derogate from 



may be torn afunder by the Impetus of the Particles the Nobility. When the Nobles of the Province are dif- 
rufhing together. Hence alfo it follows, that the Par- pofed for Commerce, they let their Nobility Sleep, that 
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;.s, they don't lofe it, but only ceafc to enjoy the Pri- 
vileges of their Noblefle while their Commerce conti- 
nues, and reaffume ir, by giving over Trade, without any 
Letters or Iniirument or" Re-Habilitation. In Republicsit 
is {till more valued : bur no where more than in England, 
where the younger Sons and Brothers of Peers are fre- 
quently bred up to Merchandize. Add to this, that many 
ui ihe Italian Princes are the principal Merchants of their 
States J and think it no difcrcdit to make their Palaces 
ierve as VVarehoufes : And that many of the Kings of 
stjia, muft of thofe of the Coait of sifnea and Guinea, 
trumck with the Europeans, fometimes by their Mini- 
ikrs, and fometimes in Perfon 

The Qualifications rcquifite for the Profeffion of a 
Merchant, are, i. To keep Books, tingle or double, -viz. 
Journals, Ledgers, and others: 2. To draw Invoices, 
Contracts Charcer -Parties, Policies of AfTurance, Bills of 
Exchange, Letters Miffivc, £f?tr. 3. To know the Rela- 
tion between the Monies, Weights, and Meafures of fe- 
veral Countries. 4. The Places where the feveral Kinds 
of Merchandizes are manufactured, in what manner made, 
what the Materials compofed of, and whence 5 the Pre- 
paration the Materials require before they are wrought j 
and the Merchandizes atierwards. 4. The Lengths'" and 
Breadths of Stuffs, as Silks, Wools, Hairs, Linens, &c u 
the Regulations of the Place where they are manufactured, 
and their different Prices at different Seafons. 5. The 
Dying, and the Ingredients for the Formation of the 
different Colours. 6. The Merchandizes that abound, or 
are 1 more rare in one Country than another; their Kinds 
and Qualities i and the manner of Trafficking them to 
the belt Advantage, whether by Land, by Sea, or Rivers. 
7. The Commodities permitted or prohibited, both for 
thelmportand Export of a State. 8. The Price of Ex- 
change according to the Courfe of feveral Places, and 
what it is that railes or lowers it. y. The Duties to be paid 
both at the Import and Export of Wares, according to* the 
Ufeof the Places, theTarifs, Regulations, ££c. 10. The 
manner of Packing, Baling, and Tunning Merchandizes, to 
.keep them either in Magazines, or in Voyages, &c. 11. 
On what Terms a Merest- Veffel may be Freighted, and 
Affured. 12. The Goodnefs and Value of every thing 
requisite for the Cooilruction or Refitting of VeiTels, the 
Prices of Woods, Cordage, Malts, Anchors, Sails, and 
other Equipage. 15. The Wages ordinarily given Cap- 
tains, Officers, and Sailors : and the manner of contrac- 
ting with them. 14. Theforeign Languages, which may 
be reduced to three principal ones, -viz. the Sfaritjh, ufed 
almofi through all the Eaji, particularly on the Coaft of 
Africa, from the Canaries to the Cape of Good Hope 5 the 
Italian, ufed throughout the Coalts of the Mediterranean, 
and many Places of the Levant 5 and the Teutonic or Ger- 
man, ufed throughout mofl Countries of the North. Laftly, 
theConfular Jurifprudcnce, the Laws, Cuftoms, Compa- 
nies, Colonies, Chambers of Aflurances, Confuhtes in 
the feveral Countries ; and in the general, all the Ordon- 
nances, Regulations, and Policies, relating toCommerce. 

MERCHANT, a Perfon who carries on Merchandize, 
or fultains the Mercantile Profeffion. See Merchan- 
dize. 

Merchant-Maw. SeeSmp, Vessel, Captain, &c- 

MERCHANT-%/on Company'^ cCompany. 

Merchant-Taj /or j School 5 C £ School. 

Merciianlace, fee Law. 

MERCATOR's Charcot FryeSiionjs a Sea Chart, where- 
in the Parallels are reprefentcd by itrait Lines ; and the 
Meridians, likewife, by parallel flrait Lines, whofe De- 
grees, however, are not equal, but are continually en- 
larged as they approach nearer the Pole, in the fame Pro- 
portion as the parallel Circles decreafe towards them. See 
Projection. 

For the Conftruction, Lfe, Advantages, £S?c. hereof, fee 
Mercator's Cj.art. 

Mercator's Sailing, is that performed by means of 
Mercator's Charts. See Mercator's Sailing. 

MERCURY, 9, in Aftronomy, the fmalleft of the in- 
ferior Planets, and the neareif the Sun. See Planet 
and System. 

The mean Diflance of this Planet from the Sun is to that 
of our Earth from the Sun as 387 to 1000 j its Excentricity 
8 Degrees: The Inclination of its Orbit, that is, the 
Angle formed by the Plane of its Orbit with the Plane of 
the Ecliptic, is 6 Degrees 52 Minutes: Its Diameter to 
that of the Earth as 3 to 4 5 and therefore the Globe of 
Mercury will be to that of the Earth as 2 to 5. See Excen- 
tricity, Inclination, Diameter, Distance, ££c. 

According toSir I!. Newton, the Heat and Light of the 
Sun on the Surface of Mercury is feven times as intenfe as 
on the Surface of our Earth in the middle of Summer : 
which, as he found by Experiments made for that pur- 
pofe by a Thermometer, is fufficient to make Water boil. 
Such a degree of Heat therefore muft render Mercury un- 
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inhabitable to Creatures of our Conftitution : Arid if 
Bodies on its Surface be not inflamed and fet on fire it 
mull be becaufe their Degree of Denfitv is proportionably 
greater than ttiat of fech Bodies with us, See Heat. 

The Revolution of Mercury round the Sun, or his Year 
is performed in 87 Days, 23 Hours; his diurnal Revolu- 
tion, or the Length of his Day, is not yet determined ; 
nor is it certain whether he has fuch a Motion round hii 
own Axis, or not. See Period, Revolution, £gc". 

What variety of Weather or Seafons it may 'be liable 
to we are (1,11 at a lofs; as not knowing the Inclination 
of his Axis to the Plane of his Orbit. The Force of Gra- 
vity on the Surface of Mercury, is feven times as ftrong as 
on the Surface of the Earth. Its Denfity, and, conse- 
quently, the Gravitation of Bodies towards the' Centre 
cannot be accurately determined ; but no doubt it mult 
exceed that of our Earth, by reafon of the Excefs of 
Heat there. See Gravity, Density, ci?c. 

Mercury changes its Phafes, like the Moon, according to 
its feveral Poiitions with regard to the San and Earth; 
See Moon. 

It appears full, in its fuperior Conjunctions with the 
Sun, becaufe we can fee the whole illumined Heini- 
fphere : But in its lower Conjunction, we only fee the 
obfeure, or unillumined Hemifphere : In his Approach 
toward the Sun, his Light is falcated or horned. See 
Phases. 

The Situation of this Planet proves evidently, that the 
Hypothec's of Ptolemy is falfe : For Mercury ' is fome- 
times obfervtd betwixt the Earth and Sun ; and fome- 
times beyond the Sun. But the Earth is never found be- 
tween Mercury and the Sun 5 which however muft happen 
if the Spheres of all the Planets incompafs'd the Earth' 
as a Centre, according to the Ptolemaic Scheme. See 
Ptolemaic Sy/lem. 

The Diameter of the Sun view'd from Mercury, would 
appear three times as big as it appears on our Earth ; 
that Planet beins; thrice as near him as we are ; and there- 
fore the Sun's Disk would appear feven times as large as 
it appears to us. 

Its greater! Diilance from the Sun, with regard to us, 
never exceeds 28 Degrees, whence 'tis feldom vifible 5 
being commonly cither loll in the Sun's Lighr, or, when 
the moil remote from the Sun, in the Crepufculum.' The 
belt Obfervationsof this Planet, are thofe made when it is 
feen on the Sun's Disk 5 for in its lower Conjunftion, it 
paltes before the Sun like a little Spot, eclipfing a fmall 
part of his Body, only obfervable with a Telefcope. The 
firll Obfervation of this kind, was that of Gaffeitdi in 
J1J32. See Transit. 

To an Inhabitant of Mercury, the folar Spots will ap- 
pear to ttaverfe his Disk fometimes in a right Line from 
Eaft to Weft, and fometimes Elliptically. As the other 
five Planets ate above Mercury, their Phatnomena will be 
nearly the fame there, as with us. Vemu and the Earth 
when in opposition to the Sun, will jhine with full Orbs' 
and afford anoble Light to thatPIanet. 

Mercury, in Natural Hittory, afluid, mineral Matter 
perfeaiyrefembling Silver in fufion. See Mineral. ' 

Mercury is known under a great number of Names s 
The common Name among theAntients was Hydrargyrum 
q. d. Water of Silver. The Moderns commonly call ir 
Mercury, from fome fuppofed Relation it bears to the Pla- 
net of that Name. In Englifi it is popularly call'd Quick- 
silver, from its Appearance. Many of the Chymifts call it 
Proteus, from the variety of Forms, Colours, igc. it paffes 
thro' in their Preparations. 

Naturalifts are divided what Clafs of Foflils to range 
Mercury under : Some make it a Metal i others a Semi* 
metal; and others an imperfeft Metal. See Fossil and 
Semi-metal. 

Boerhaave obferves, that it is very improperly call'd a 
Metal, inafmuch as it has not all the' Characters of fuch a 
Body ; nor fcarce any thing in common with the other 
Metals, except Weight and Similarity of Parts : Thus 
for Example, it is neither diffolvable by Fire, malleable,' 
nor fix'd : In effect, it Teems to constitute a peculiar 
Clafs of Foflils : and is rather the Mother, or Balis of all 
Metals, than a Metal itfelf. See Metal. 

Perfect Metals, according to M. ttomberg, Jjjc. are no- 
thing hut pure Mercury, whofe little Particles are penetra- 
ted on all fides, and HI I'd with the Matter of Light, which 
unites and binds them together into a Mafs, fo that the 
Parts of fluid Mercury, which are fuppofed to be little folid 
Globes, in their Metallifieation are render'd rough and un- 
even, being pireced on all fides, and having their Pores or 
Perforations fill'd with the Matterof Light. By fuch means 
they lofe their firft Confirmation, and the Politure or 
Smoothnefs of their Surfaces, which is one of the principal 
Caufes of the fluidity of Mercury. 

The Chymifts make Mercury one of their Hypofiatical 

Principles : Nor, as M. Homberg obferves, that it anfwers 
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the Charafler of a. Principle, which is that whofeSub- 
flance cannot be Analysed, or reduced into Matters more 
fimple; butbecaufe the Analyfis has not yet been dif- 
covetcd : 1 ho it is poffibleit may hereafter, there being 
little doubt but that Mercury is a Compound. This is the 
more probable, in regard Mercury may be dellroy'd 
which never happens lo fimple Bodies. The manner of 
destroying Mercury, is, firft, by changing it into a perfect 
Metal, by introducing a fufficient quantity of Light within 
its Subflance ; and then expofing this Metal to a Bum- 
■ng-Glafs, where, in a little time, it evaporates almoll 
wholly into Smoke, leaving nothing behind but a ljoht 
earthy Dull. D 

The Properties of Mercokv. 

The Characters, or Properties of Mercury, are i That 
of all Bodies it is the hcavicft, after Gold ; and Hill the 
purer it is the heavier : Nay, fome of the Philofophers 
even hold that Mercury well purged of all its Sulphur 
would be heavier than Gold itfelf. The ordinary Propor- 
tion is that of 14 to ijf. If any Mercury be found to weigh 
more than according to this Ratio, it may be fafcly con- 
cluded to have Gold in it. See Weight, 

The ad Character of 'Mercury, is to be of all Bodies the moft 
fluid ! 3 that is, its Partsfeparaie, and recede from each other 
by the lmallek Force. Confequently, of all Bodies it is that 
whole parts cohere the leafl, or are the leaft tenacious - 
and theteforc ot all others the lead duclile and malleabl 
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Mnfcu as their Weights. Now, Mercury 
heawer than Water ; if both of them be expofed i n a 
Winter s Night to die fame Cold, the Mercury mull be h 
much colder than Water, as it is heavier. So, alfo if 
they be both apply'd to the fame degree of Hear, while 
the Water becomes warm, the Mercury will be hot enough 
to burn the Hands. See Heat and CoLd. 

The 7th Property is, that it is dilToluble by almoll all 
Acids, and unites itfelf with them ; at lead with all 
foffil Acids. Thus it is difl'olvcd in Oil of Vitriol: Spirit 
ot Sulphur per Camf-.maw, Spirit of Nitre, and Aam fJiA 

It is prepared with Oil of Vitriol, inio Turbitb Mineral ' 
with Spirit of Sulphur, into Cmmbar 5 with Amareaa or 
Spirit ot Sea-Salt or Sal gemma, into corrofive Sublimate 

See luEBITH, ClNNABAB, SUBLIMATE, tjc. 

Only Vinegar docs nut diii'olve it ; and hence we are 
f urmihed with a Method of deteding the Frauds of Drug- 
glfts, cifc. who make a practice of fophillicating Quick- 
Silver with Lead. Do but take a Mortar, and pound the 
Mercury, with Vinegar therein 5 if the Vinegar grow fwee- 
tijh, it is a Proof there is a Mixture of Lead : If Copper 
have been mi x'd with it, the Mercury will turn greeniih 
orbluifh ; if there be no Adulteration, the Mercury and 
Vinegar will both remain as before. 

The 8th Property is, that it is the moil Simple of all 
Bodies, next alter Gold : Accordingly, we find it the 
fame in all its parts, fo far as our Obfervation goes If a. 
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Boeriaaw fhe.ws, that Fire is equally diffufed through 
all Bodies ; and that there is in reality the fame degree 
thereof in Mercury, as in Spirit of Wine ; and yet if you 
try with your Finger, Mercury in the Cold, is much colder 
nd, over the fame Fire, confiderably hotter, than the' 
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by which means all the heterogeneous, metallic and ftony 
Parr, is feparated therefrom 3 and the Mercury left Sure. 

As to the Mercury in Cinnabar, they don't find it worth 
while to diflil, and get it out 5 Cimmbar felling for a better 
Price than Mercury itfelf. See Ci nnabae . 

The miferable People condemn'd or hir'd to work in 
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drop out, and they are feized with Pains all over> 
especially in their Bones, which the Mercury penetrates, 
and thus die. 

In Spaing the melting or exhalation of the Mineral is 
performed with more Care, and with an Engine contrived 
tor thatpurpofe. As to the earthy Matter wherewith the 
Mercury is mixed, that of Spain is red, and fpeckled with 
black and white ; and fo hard, that 'tis not to be broken 
Up with Gun-powder. In Hkngary" tis frequently a hard 
Stone, but ordinarily a reddi/h Earth. In JrrtuU there is 
a foft Earth where the Virgin Quick-Silver is found, and 
a, hard Stone which yields the common Mercury. The 
Mine of idica, one of thofe belonging to fna/i, is fo rich, 
that it yields always half Quick-Silver, fometimes two 
thirds. The "Mine of Juan Cabelaca, or Guan Cabihca in 
iFeru, is (till more considerable, the Earth is of a whitifli 
red, like Bricks half burnt j 'tis firft broke, then expofed 
to the Fire, by Threading it on a Lay of common Earth, 
wherewith the Grate of an Earthen-Furnace is cover'd j 
under which is lighted a little Fire of an Herb call'd by 
the Spaniards, Icho: which is of that neceflity in thefe 
Works, that the cutting it is prohibited for the fpace of 20 
Leagues round. In proportion as the Mineral heats, the 
Mercury rifes vela-tiliz'd into Smoke $ which Smoke rinding 
no vent thro' the Capital of the Furnace, which is ex- 
actly luted, efcapesthro' a Hole made for the purpofe, 
communicating with feveral Earthen Cucurbites fitted 
within one another. The Water at the bottom of each 
Cucurbite condenfing it to Smoke, the Quick-Silver pre- 
cipitates, and is taken up, when the Operation is over. 
In this Procefe, there are three things remarkable. The 
firlt, That the further the Cucurbites are from the Fur- 
nace, the more they are fill'd with Quick-Silver. The 
fecond, That at Iatt they all grow fo hot, that they would 
break, were they not fprinkled from time to time with 
Water. Thirdly, It is obferved that the Workmen em- 
ploy 'd in the Preparation of Mercury, never hold it long, 
but become paralytic, and die hectic. A Precaution they 
uie, is to hold a piece of Gold in the Mouth, to imbibe 
the Effluvia, and intercept their Paffage into the Body. 
Dr. Fope tells us of one he faw in the Mines of Friuli, 
who in half a Year's time was fo impregnated with the 
Metal, that putting a piece of Brafs in his Mouth, or even 
rubbing it in his Fingers, it would turn white as Silver* 

The Method of purifying Mercury, is, by warning it 
feveral times in Vinegar, wherein common Salt has been 
diffolved ; or by pacing, and repaffing it frequently over 
a Chamois Skin. Am. Tardus tells us, that the bell way is 
to make a Dog fwatlow a Pound at a time, and afterwards 
to feparate it from the Excrements, and wafli it in 
Vinegar. 

The Ufes of Mercury are very considerable in Gil- 
ding, making Looking-GlaiTes, in refining Gold, ££c. 
See each under its head, Gilding, Refining, Mir- 
ror, Look 1 ng-Glass, &c. 

But cfpecially in Medicine, and particularly for the Cure 
of the Venereal-Difeafe, raifing Salivations, and on other 
Occafions. See Venereal-Disease and Salivation. 
See alfo Mercurials* 

The Preparations of Mercury are very various; this 
Metal making one of the mod considerable Articles in 
the Chymical Pharmacy. The moll common Preparations 
are. 

Sweet- Treci f hate of 'MfcRCV&Y, or Mercuri-js Dulcet, 
is compounded of crude Mercury drove over from Sea -Salt 
in a Retort, or revived from common Cinnabar, and diffol- 
ved in Aqua fort is, then a Brine prepared of Spring- 
Water and Sea-Salt is tlltrcd thro' a Cap-Paper, and the 
Solution otMercury drop'd gradually into this Brine, whence 
there is a white Powder precipitated, which is to be walVd 
from all its Acrimony with fome fimplediilill'd Water, or 
warm Spring-Water, and the whole dried. 

This is the common Precipitate of the Shops, ufually 
call'd White Precipitate. Its Operation is mollly by Stool, 
fometimes by Vomit, and will falivate, if ordered accor- 
dingly. It is frequently mix'd with Pomatums for the 
Itch, and other Foulneffes of the Skin ; for which pur- 
pofe, 'tis heceffary to keep the Body laxative, and to take 
fomerhing inwardly to take hold of the Mercurial Prin- 
ciples, and prevent their raifing a Salivation, which they 
may otherwifedo. See Precipitate. 

Corrofipe Sublimate of Mercury, is a Composition of 
Vitriol calcined to a rednefs, common Salt, and purify'd 
Nitre, with crude Mercury, cleans'd by (training thro* a 
Leather, all rubb'd together in a Mortar, till the Salts are 
reduced into Powder, and not the leaf! Globule of Mer- 
cury appears. The Mixture is then put into a Matrafs, and 
that fet in a Furnace with a Sand-heat, under which a Fire 
being kept to its greateft height for 12 or 15 Hours, the 
Mercury will be Sublimed, and (lick to the Top of the 
Yeffer. 

This Sublimate is a violent Efcharotic, and eats away 
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proud Fle/h 5 half a Dram of it diffolved in a Pound of 
Lime-Water, turns it yellow, which is then call'd Pha- 
jaifcB.t: Water; it is ufed to walh Ulcers, and tetterou s 
Eruptions. See Sublimate. 

Sweet Sublimate 0/ Mercury, is a Compoiition of the 
preceding corrofive Sublimate with crude Mercury; ground 
together till no Mercury appear, and then put into' a Bolt- 
head, well Uop'd, and fet jn a Sand-heat, with a gentle 
Fire, for the Space of two Hours ; which Heat is to be 
then jncreas'd for three Hours longer, and, laftly, made 
very iirong, for as much more. When this is cold, the 
Glafs is broke, and the Sublimate feparated from the light 
Flowers at top, and the Dull at bottom. This is then 
powder'd a-fre/h, and the Operation repeated in the fame 
manner three times. If it be further repeated a fixth 
time, itis call'd Calomel. See Calomel. 

Fixing of Mercury. See Fixation and Philoso- 
pher 'sirowe. 

Mercury in Chymiflry, or Mercury of Bodies, is the 
third of the Principles, or Elements of natural Bodies; 
call'd alfo Spirit. See Principle. 

In this Senfe, Mercury is defined the mod fubtle, 
light, volatile, penetrating, and active part of all Bodies. 
See Spirit. 

Mercury of Metals, or of the Philofophers , is a pure, 
fluid Subtlance in form of common running Mercury, fai'd 
to be found in all Metals, and capable of being extracted 
from the fame. See Metal; 

The Notion of Mercury of Metals, is founded on the 
common Syilem of the Chyrriifts, That Mercury, or Quick* 
Silver, is the Balis; or Matter of all Metals ; and that 
Metals are only Mercury fiVd by a certain Sulphur. See 
Sulphur, lye. 

Mr. Boyle affures us, he had a way of drawing a ttue,. 
running Mercury, or Quick-Silver from Antimony. See 
Antimony. 

Mercury alfo ferves as a general Title for Books, and 
Papers of News; fo call'd from' the Heathen Deity Mer- 
cury, fuppofed the Meffenger of the Gods. See Jour- 
nal. 

Thus we have Mercuries Galant, Monthly Mercuries &C. 
See Galant, &c. 

In this Senfe, Mercury is alfo figuratively apply'd to Per- 
fons who make ir their Bufinefs to collect Mews, or to run 
about and diltributeit. 

Mercury, in Heraldry, is fometimes the Term, or. 
Blazon for the Purple Colour in the Coats of Sovereign 
Princes. See Purple. 

Mercury is fometimes ufed for the Torricellian Expe- 
riment, or Barometer. See Barometer. 

Tho' Mercury is not ordinarily fulfain'd in a Tube above 
the diflance of 28 or 29 Inches, yet M. Huygens has found, 
that Mercury well purged, and in a clofe ftill Place, will 
be fuftain'd to the height of 72 Inches 5 which is a Pheno- 
menon the Philofophers are all at a lofs to account for. 
See Torricellian Experiment. 

Mercurial, fomething that confifls of, or bears rela- 
tion to Mercury, of one kind or another. See Mercury. 

Thus we fay a Mercurial Perfon, to denote a Perfon of a 
brisk, volatile Complexion ; fuch Perfons being fuppofed 
by the Aftrologers to be under the more immediate Do- 
minion of the Planet Mercury. 

So, alfo, we fay Mercurial Fumes, Mercurial Spirits, &c. 
with reference to the Mineral Mercury. 

Mercurial Phofphorus, fee Phosphorus. 
Mercurial Unguents, Billions, &c. fee Salivation. 
Mercurial Medicines, fee Mercurials. 
MERCURIALS, Medicines compofed, or prepared of 
Mei-cnry or Quick-Siiver. See Mercury. 

The principal of the Clafs of Mercurials, are Mercttrius 
dulcis, or zuhite Precipitate of Mercury ; f-aieet and corrofive 
Sublimate of Mercury ; Calomel 5 Artificial Cinnabar ; Turbith 
Mineral ; Prince's Poader ; JEthiofs Mineral, &c. See 
each under its proper Article, Sublimate of Mercury, 
'Precipitate of Mercury, Cinnabar, Turbith, Ca- 
lomel, &c. 

The Medicinal Efficacy of Mercury depends on its ex- 
treme Divilibility, and Finenefs of its Particles, and on 
their Gravity or Weight : by means of the firft, it finds a 
Paffige into the inmoft Receffes of the Animal Sttudture, 
and, when properly guarded, does not exert itfelf till it 
comes in the remoteil Scenes of Action; where moll other 
Medicines either don't arrive, or at leaf! not till their Force 
is rebated. This Property it has in common with Camphor. 
See Camphor. By the latter, it is enabled to make 
ftill more confiderable Alterations in the Animal OEcono- 
my, by rendering the Fluids thinner, and breaking open 
the fecretory Paffages : But this Effect ir has in common 
with Chalybeats. See Chalybeats. It may be here 
added, that the fame Property whereby it becomes fo 
powerful a Deobftruenr, indicates, that 'tis to he avoided 
in Heclics, and all Cafes where the Conflitution is drawn 

low 
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low by too profufe Evacuations ; in regard Mercurials tend 
to keep up or increafe the Excefs of Impetus in the Fluids, 
and that Over-Capacity in the fecretory Orifices,wherein 
the Defect of fuch a Conftitution feems to confift. See 
Hectic. 

MERIDIAN, in Agronomy, a great Circle of the 
Sphere, paffing thro' the Zenith, Nadir, and Poles of 
the World ; and dividing the Sphere into two Hemifpheres, 
the one Eaftem, and the other Weftern. See Circle, 
and Sphere. 

Or, the Meridian is a Vertical Circle, as A Z B N, ('Tab. 
Ajironomy. Fig. 6.) patting thro' the Poles of the World, 
P and Q. See Vertical Circle. 

It is call'd Meridian, from the Latin, Meridies, Noon, or 
Mid-day, by reafon when the Sun is in this Circle, it is 
Noon in that Place. 

Meridian, in Geography, is a great Circle, as P A Q_ 
D, (Tab. Geography, Fig. 7.) pacing thro' the Poles 
of the Earth P and Q_; and any given Place, as Z. 
So that the Plane of the Terreftrial Meridian, is in the Plane 
of the Celelliai one. 

Hence, 1. As the Meridian invefts the whole Earth, 
there are feveral Places fituated under the fame Meridian. 
And, 2. As it is Noon- Tide whenever the Centre of the 
Sun is in the "Merid.dn of the Heavens ; and as the Meridian 
ofthe Earth in the Plane of the former : it follows, that 
it is Noon, at the fame time, in all Places fituate under the 
fame Meridian. 3. There are fo many Meridians on the 
Earth, as there are Points conceived in the ./Equator. In 
effect, the Meridians always change, as you change the 
Longitude of the Place j and may be faid to be infinite : 
Each feveral Place from Eall to Weil: having its feveral 
Meridian. See Longitude. 

Fh-fi Meridian, is that from which the reft are ac- 
counted, reckoning from Weft to Eaft. The firft Meridian 
is the beginning of Longitude. See Longitude. 

The fixing of a firft Meridian is a matter merely arbi- 
trary; and hence different Perfons, Nations, and Ages, 
have fix'd it differently j whence fome confufion has arofe 
in Geography. The Rule among the Antients was to make 
it pafs thro' the Place furtheft to the Weft that wasknown. 
But the Moderns knowing, that there is no fuch Place in the 
Earthascanbeefteemed the moft Wefterly j the way of 
computing the Longitudes of Places from one fix'd Point is 
much laid afide. 

Ptolemy affumed the Meridian that pafTes thro' the fur- 
theft of the Canary Iflands as his firft Meridian 5 that being 
the moft Weftern Place of the World then known. After 
him, as more Countries were difcovered in that Quarter, 
the firft Meridian was removed further off. Some fix'd it 
to the Ifiand of St. Nicholas ; Hond'tus to the Ifle of St. 
'James 5 others to the Ifiand Del Corvo one of the Azores. 
The lateft Geographers, particularly the Dutch, have 
pitch 'd on the Tike of Teneriff 5 others to thelflc of Taint, 
another of the Canaries ; and, Uftly, thcFrench, by Com- 
mand of their King, to the Ifiand of-Fero, another of the 
Canaries. 

But, without much regard to any of thefe Rules, our 
Geographers, and Map-Makers, frequently affume the 
Meridian of the Place where they live, or the Capital of 
their Country for a firft Meridian, and thence reckon the 
Longitudes of their Places. ' 

The Aftronomers in their Calculations ufually chufe the 
Meridians of the Place where their Obfervations were 
made, for their firft Meridian, as Ptolemy at Alexandria 3 
Tycho Brahe at Uranibourg 5 Riccioli at Boulogne ; Mr. Flam- 
jieedaxthc Royal Oljfervatory at Greenwich 5 the French at 
theObfervatory at Park. 

In the Philofophical Tranfaffions, there is a Suggeftion, 
that Meridians vary, in Time. This feems very probable 
from the old Meridian- Line in the Church of St. Petronio 
in bononia, which is found to vary no lefs than 8 Degrees 
from the true Meridian ofthe Place at this time j and from 
that of Ty xho at Uranibourg, which M. Picart obferves, va- 
ries 18' from the modern Meridian. If there be any thing 
of Truth in this Hint, Dr. Wallis fays, the Change mult 
arife from a change of theTerreftrial Poles (here on Earth, 
ofthe Earth's diurnal Modon) not of their pointing to this 
or that of the fixed Stars : For if the Poles ofthe diurnal 
Motion remain fixed 10 the fame Placeon the Earth, the 
Meridians which pafs through thefe Poles muft remain the 
fame. 

But the Notion of the Changes of the Meridian is over- 
thrown by an Obfervation of M. Chazelies ofthe French 
Academy of Sciences, who, when in Egypt, found that 
the four fides of a Pyramid built 3000 Years ago, ftill 
look'd very exactly to the four Cardinal Points. A Pofi- 
tion which can never be look 'd on as fortuitous. 

Meridian ofaGlobe, or Sfhere y is the Brazen Circle, 
in which the Globe hangs and turns. See Globe. 

It is divided into four yo's, or 360 Degrees, beginning 
at the Equinoctial : On it, each way, from the Equinoc- 



tial, on the Celeftial Globes, is counted the South and 
North Declination of the Sun or Stars : And on the Ter- 
reftrial Globe, the Latitude of Places North or South. 
There are two Points on this Circle, call'd the Poles t 
and a Diameter continued from thence through the Centre 
of either Globe, is call'd the Axis, of the Earth or Heavens 
on which they are fuppofed to turn round. See Pole and 
Axis. 

On the Terreftrial Globes there are ufually 36" Meridians 
drawn ; one through every tenth Degree of the Equator, 
or through every tenth Degree of Longitude. 

The L'fes of this Circle are, to (<it the Globes to any 
particular Latitude ; to fhew the Sun's or a Star's Decli- 
nation, Right Afcenfiun, greateft Altitude, &c. See 
Globe. 

Meridian Line, an Arch, or part ofthe Meridian of a 
Place 5 terminated, each way, by the Horizon : Or a 
Meridian is the Interferon of the Plane of the Meridian of 
the Place, with the Plane ofthe Horizon j vulgarly call'd 
a. North and South Line; becaufe its Direction is from one 
Pole towards the other. See Meridian. 

The Ufe of Meridian Lines in Aftronomy, Geography^ 
Dialling, £5c. is very great j and on its Exaclnefs all de- 
pends : Whence infinite Pains have been taken by divers 
Aftronomers to h-.^ve it to the laft Precifion. M. Offffm has 
diib'ngui/h'd himfelf by a Meridian Line drawn on the 
Pavement in the Church of Sr. Petronia at Boulogne, the 
largeft and moft accurate in the World. In the Roof of 
the Church, icco Inches above the Pavement, js a little 
Hole through which the Sun's Image, when in the Meridian 
falling upon the Line, marks his Progrefs all the Year. 
When finifhed, M.djfini, by a public Wr ting, informed 
the Mathematicians of Europe, of a new Oracle of .-pullo 
or the Sun eftabli/hed in a Temple, which might be ^ a~ 
fufted with entire Confidence as to ail Difficulties in Aftro- 
nomy. See Solstice. 

To draw a Meridian Line. 
Knowing the South Quarter pretty nearly, obferve the 
Altitude F E (Tab. Ajironomy, Fig. 8.) of'fome Star on 
the Eall em fide thereof not far from the Meridian , HZ RN. 
Then, keeping the Quadrant firm on its Axis, fo as the 
Plummet may ftill cut the fame Degree, only directing ic 
to the Weftern-fidc ofthe Meridian, wait til) you find the 
Star has the fame Altitude as before, / e. i_,aftly, BitTecl: 
the Angle E Ceform'd by the Interfection ofthe t^o 
Planes wherein the Quadrant is placed at the time of the 
two Obfervations, by the right Line H R. This H R is 
a Meridian Line. 

Or thus ; 
On a Horizontal Plane, from the fame Centre C, (Fig. 
51.) defcribe feveral Arches of Circles BA, h a t &c. And 
on the fame Centre C, ere ct a Style or Gnomon perpen- 
dicular to the Plane ACB, afoot, or half a foot long. 
About the 21ft of June, between the Hours of 9 andir 
in the Morning, and between 1 and 3 after Noon, obferve 
the Points B h, &c. A a, &c. wherein the Shadow of the 
Style terminates. BiiTect the Arches AB, ah, &c. in D 
d, ££?c. If then the fame right Line D E bi£fect all the 
Arches AB, a />, £5?r. it will be the Meridian Line fought. 
In regard the Extremity of the Shadow is fomewhat hard 
to determine, 'tis beft to have the Style flat a-top, and 
to drill a little Hole, noting the lucid Spot projected by it 
on the Arches A B and ab, inftead ofthe Extremity of rhe 
Shadow. Otherwife the Circles may be made with yellow 
inftead of black, &c. 

Several Authors have invented particular Inftruments 
and Methods for the defcribing of Meridian Lines, or ra- 
ther for the determining equal Altitudes of the Sun in 
the Eaftern and Weftern Parts of the Heavens; as Mr. 
Grey, Mr. Derham, &c. in the Philof. Tranf. But as the 
former of the Methods above delivered, fuffices for Aftro- 
nomical Obfervations, and the latter for more ordinary Oc- 
cafions, we /hall forbear to giveany Defcriptions thereof. 

From what has been ftiewn, it is evident that whenever 
the Shadow of the Style covers the Meridian Line, the 
Centre of the Sun is in the Meridian j and therefore it is 
then Noon. And hence the TJfe of a Meridian Line in ad- 
jufting the Motion of Clocks, &c. to the Sun. Hence, 
alfo, if the Meridian Line be biffected by a right Line 
OV, drawn perpendicularly through the Point C j 
O V will be the Interferon of the Meridian, and firft 
Vertical j and, confequently, O will /hew the Eaft Point, 
and V the Weft, Lallly, if a Style be erected perpen- 
dicularly in any other horizontal Plane, and a Signal be 
given when the Shadow of the Style covers the Meridian 
Line drawn in another Plane, noting the Apex or Extre- 
mity of the Shadow projected by the Style, a Line 
drawn from that Point thro' that wherein the Style is rais'd 
will be a Meridian Line. See Meridian Altitude. 

Meridian Line on a Dial, is a right Line arifing from 
an Interferon of the Meridian of the Place with the 
Plane of the Dial. See Dial. 

This 
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This is the Line of twelve a-clock 5 and from hence 
the Divifion of the Hour-Lines begins. 

Meridian Magnetical, is a great Circle paffing thro' 
or by the Magnetical- Poles ; to which Meridian the Com- 
pafs (it not otherwife hindred) hath refpccl. See Mag- 
net and Compass. 

Meridian Mtttudeof the Sun or Stars, is, their Alti- 
tude when in the Meridian of the Place where they are ob- 
ferved. See Altitude, 

The Meridian Altitude may be defined an Arch of a 
great Circle perpendicular to the Horizon, and terminated 
between the Horizon and the Star then in the Meridiem of 
the place. See Sun, Star, Planet, &c. 

To take the Meridian attitude of the Stars. 

Aftronomers make two principal kinds of Obfervations 
of Stars j the one when they are in the Meridian, and the 
other when in Vertical Circles. See Observation. 

For Meridian Obfervations $ there are two Inltrumeftrs 
principally ufed, the Quadrant and Gnomon. See Qua- 
drant and Gnomon. 

To take the Meridian Altitude with a Quadrant ; if the Po- 
rtion of the Meridian be known, and the Plane of an 
Agronomical Quadrant be placed in the Meridian Line by 
means of the Plumb-Line fufpendedat the Centre : The 
Meridian Altitudes of the Stars, which are the principal 
Obfervations whereon the whole Art of Aitronumy Is 
founded, may eafily be determined. 

The Meridian Altitude of a Star may likewife be had 
by means ofa Pendulum-Clock, if the exacl time of the 
Star's Paffage by the Meridian be known. Now it mult be 
obferved, that Stars have the fame Altitude for a Mi- 
nute before and after their Pailages by the Meridian, if 
they be not in or near the Zenith : But if they be, their 
Altitudes mult be taken every Minute when they are near 
the Meridian ; and then their greater! or leaft Altitudes 
will be the Meridian Altitudes fought. 

As to the manner of Obferving, it is found very difficult 
to place the "Vane of the Quadrant in the Meridian exactly 
enough to take the Meridian Altitude of a Star ; for unlefs 
there be a convenient Place, and a Wall where the Qua- 
drant may be firmly tanned in the Plane of the Meridian, 
which is not eafily had, we ihall not have the true Pofition 
of the Meridian proper to obferve the Stars. 

'Twill be much eafier therefore on feveral Accounts, to 
life the portable Quadrant, by which the Altitude of the 
Star may be obferved a little before its Paffage over the 
Meridian every Minute till its greatefl: or leaft Altitude be 
found. Here tho* we have not the true Pofition of the 
Meridian by this means, yet we have the apparent Meri- 
dian Altitude of the Star. 

Tho' this Method, in the general, be very good, and 
free of any fenfible Error, yet in cafe a Star paffes by 
the Meridian near the Zenith, it proves fomewhat de- 
fective : For in thefe kind of Obfervations, the inconve- 
nient Situation of the Obferver ; the Variation of the Star's 
Azimuth feveral Degrees in a little time ; the Alteration 
of the Inttrument, and the difficulty of replacing it verti- 
cally, will prevent the Obfervations from being ofrner 
than in every four Minutes. But in each Minute, the Al- 
titude varies about fifteen Minutes of a Degree, fo that 
there will be the difference of a Degree in the Star's Al- 
titude between each Obfervation. In fuch Cafes, there- 
fore, it will be better to have the true Pofition of the Me- 
ridian, or the exacf time wherein the Star paffes the Meri- 
dian, in order either to place the Inftrument in zheMeridtan, 
or to obferve the Altitude of the Star the Moment it paffes 
the Meridian. See Altitude and Quadrant. 

Tofndthe Meridian Altitude of the Sun, &c. hya Gno- 
mon. See Gnomon. 

Meridional Diftance in Navigation, is the fame with 
the Departure; Eafling or Wetting 5 or the Difference of 
Longitude between the Meridian, under which the Ship 
now is, and any other Meridian fhe was under before. See 
Departure. 

Meridional Parts, Miles, or Miiiutes, in Navigation, 
are the Parts, by which the Meridians in Mercator's Chm 
do increafe, as the Parallels of Latitude decreafe. See 
Chart. 

The Co-fine of the Latitude of any Place being equal 
to the Radius, or Semi-diameter of that Parallel, there- 
fore in the true Sea-Chart, or Nautical Planifphere, this 
Radius being the Radius of the Equinoctial, or whole 
Sine of 00 Degrees, the Meridian Parts at each Degree of 
Latitude muft increafe, as the Secants of the Ark con- 
tain'd between that Latitude and the Equinoctial do 
decreafe. 

The Tables therefore of Meridional Parts in Books of 
Navigation, are made by a continual addition of Se- 
cants, calculated in fome Books (as in Sir Jonas Moor's 
Tables) for every Degree and Minute of Latitude 3 and 
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thefe will ferve either to make or graduate a Mereaior'i 
Chart, or to work the Macam's Sailing. 

To ufc them, you mull enter the Table, with the De- 
gree 01 Latitude at the head, and with the Minute on the 
firft Column towards the Left-hand ; and in the Ancle of 
meeting, you will have the Meridional Parts. 

Having the Latitudes of two Places, to find the Me- 
ridional MJti, or Mnmes between them : conftder whether 
the Places be, one under the Equinoflial, and the other 
wide thereof; or the one on the one fide the Equinoflial, 
and the other on the other ; or whether they both lie on 
the lame fide. 

If one Place lie under the Equator, the Meridional Mi- 
nnies next under the Degree of Latitude of the other Place, 
is the Meridional difference of Latitude, or Latitude en- 
larged. 

If one be in North, and the other in South Latitude ; 
the Meridional Minutes correiponding to the two Latitudes 
added together, give the Meridional Minutes between 
them. 

Both Places lying rewards the fame Pole ; fubftraflthe 
Meridional Parts anlwering to the lefs Latitude from thole 

"SlSTfSf lc' he r " I,iinder gives the Meridi m alMm,e„ 

MERIDIANS, or Meridian 1, a Name which the an- 
tient Romans gave 10 a kind of Gladiators, who enter'd the 
Jrau 1 about m»j alter the Eejtiani, who fought in the 
Morning againft Beads, had finilh'd. See Gladiator 

1 he Mendiani fought Man with Man, Sword in hand' : 
Hence oe»«« takes occafion to obferve, that the Combats 
of the Morning were tull of Humanity, compared with 
thole which tollow'd. 

The Meridians took their Name from Meridies i. e. 
Noon, the time when they exhibited their Shews 

MERIT, in Theology, is ufed to fignity the Moral 
Goodnefs or the Aftions of Men, and the Reward due to 
them. 

The Romi/h S.hoolmcn diflingui/h two kinds of Merit 
towards God : The one of Congruity, and the other of 
Gonaigmty. 

1'he Merit ofCongruity, is, when there is no iuft Pro 
portion between the Action, and the Reward • but he 
who bellows the Reward fupplies by his Goodnefs or Li 
berality, whar was wanting in the ABion : Such is the 
Merit ot a Son towards his Father ; but this is only Merit 
in an improper fenfe. 

The Merit of Condignity, is, when there is an abfolute 
Equality, and ajuit Euimation between the Adion and 
the Reward, as in the Wages ofa Workman. 

Thofe of the Reformed Religion difclaim all Merit to- 
wards God. Even their bell Works don't Merit any thing 
at his hands. The Doarine of Merits makes one of the 
great Arncles of Controverfy between the Romi/h and 
Reformed Churches. 

MERLON, in Fortification, that part of the Parapet 
which lies betwixt two Embrafures. See Parapet and 
Embrasure. 

It is from 8 to 9 Foot long on the fide of the Can- 
non, and 6 on the tide of the Field j about 6 Foot high 
and 18 thick. b ' 

The Word comes from Merula, or Merla, which in 
the corrupt Latm was ufed for a Battlement. 

MERMAID, or Merman, a Sea-Creature frequently 
talk'd of, as being fuppofed half human, and half a Fi/ri 
See Monster. 

However Naturalifts may doubt of the Reality of Mer- 
men, ot Mermaids, yet we have Teftimony enough toefta* 
bhih it beyond all contradiftion. In the Year 1187 as 
Larrey informs us, fuch a Monfter was fifli'd up in 'the 
County of Suffolk, and kept by the Govemour for fix Months 
It bore fo near a Conformiry with Man, that nothing 
feem'd wanting to it befides Speech. One day it took the 
Opportunity of making its Efcape, and plunging into the Sea 
was never more heard of. Hifl. d' Angleterre, P. I. p. 40;. ' 

In rhe Year 1430, after a huge Tempelt, which broke 
down the Dykes in Holland, and made way for the Sea intu 
the Meadows,^, fome Girls of the Town of Edam mWeli- 
Friezland, going in a Boat to milk their Cows, perceiv'd a 
Mermaid embarrafs'd in the Mud, with a very little Water, 
They took it into their Boat, and brought it with them to 
Edam, drefs'd it in Women's Apparel, and taught it to 
fpin. It fed like one of them, but could never be'brought 
to fpcak. Some time afterwards it was brought to Haer- 
lem, where it liv'd for fome Years, tho' ftill° /hewing an 
Inclination to the Water. Partial relates, that they had 
given it fome Notion of a Deity, and that it made its 
Reverences very devoutly when ever it pafs'd by a Cru- 
cifix. Delices d' Hollande. 

In the Year 1560, near the I/land of Mamr, on the 

Weilern Coaft of the Illand of Ceylon, fome Filhers 

brought up at one Draught of a Net, feven Mer-mea and 

-Maids; of which, feveral Jefuits, and among the reft 

X x x x x x F. lien. 
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F. He*. Wcuriaues, and Dimas Bofauez, Phyfician to the The Plexus Mefcntericus Magnus, or great Mefcntenc 

Vice-Roy of Goa, were Witneffes. The Phyfician, who Plexus, is form'd out of the concurrent Branches of feveral 

examined them with a great deal of Care, and made other Plexus's, and fends its nervous Fibres throu«h the 

Diffcctitins thereof, afferts, that all the Parts, both inter- whole Mefentcry along with the Meferaic Veffels, which 

nal and external, were found perfectly conformable to with vatious Circumligations, they accompany to the In- 

thofcofMen. Seethe Hift.de la Ompagneie Jefus, P. II. telline,. SeePr-Exus. 

T. IV. N°. 2 -fi. where the Relation is given at length. MESN, or ME ASNE, a Term in Law fignifyins him 

We have another Relation well attcffed of a Merman, who is Lord of a Manor, and fo hath Tenants holding of 

near the great Rod call'd Diamond, on the Coaft of Mar- him ; yet he himfelf holds of a fupcrior Lord. See 

tinico. The Perfons who faw it, gave in a precife De- Lord. 

fcription of it before a Notary. They affirmed that they Mesn is alfo a Writ, which lieth where there is 

faw it wipe its Hand over its Face, and even heard it Lord Me/a and Tenant. ; and the Tenant is dillraincd for 

blow it, iNofe. Services due from the iWe/,, to the fupericr Lord. The 

Another Creature of the fame Species was caught in Word is properly derived from Maifn, minor nam, becaufe 

the Baltic m the Year 1531, and fent as a Prefent taSgifmmd his Tenure is derived from another, 'from whom he holds 

Kmgof Poland , with whom it liv'd three Days, and was MESOCOLON, in Anatomy.tbatpart of the Melentery 

lcen by all the Court. Another very young one was taken continued in the great Guts. See Mesentery 

nearRocw de SSmra, asrelated by Damian Gacs. The Mcficohn lies in the midft of the Colon, to which 

™ e K'»g»"»*' and the Grand Mafler of the. it is joined. Its lower part ilicks to a parr of the 

Urder ot or. James, had anticntly a Suit at Law to deter- Rcfium. 

'".f^D g"'y th . efe M( »>ft«s belonged to. MESOLABE, Mesolabium, a Mathematical In- 

MESAKA.UM in Anatomy, the fame with Mefente- ftrument invented by the Antients for finding two mean 



num. See Mesentery. 

Mesar/eum is alfo ufed in a more reflrained Senfe 
For a Part, or Divifion of the Mefemery ; being that faftned 
to the thick Guts. See Mesentery. 

MESARA1C Veffels, in the general Senfe, are the 
fame with Mefemeric. See Mesenteric. 

In common ufe, Mefarait 



Proportionals Mechanically, which they could not come 
at Geometrically, See Proportional. 

It confifts of three Parallelograms moving in a Groove 
to certain Interftctions. Its Figure is defcribed by £»ro- 
chius in his Commentary on Archimedes. 

MESO LOGARITHM, a Term ufed by Kefler to 



m is more frequently applied to fi gn if y the Logarithms of the Co-Sines, and Co-Tang, 
*y*™l™£J£l mte ?? ,0 the Artenes of the Mefemery. The former of which my Lord Neper calls Aun-Lmantbtn, 

.._J .1 I-**..- 7VJT. -_(. * 



MESENTER1, or Mesarje-jm, in Anatomy a fat an d ,he latter Differentiates. 
membranous Body ; thus call'd, becaufe placed in the 
middle of the Intcflines, which it connects to one another. 
See Intestines. . 

The Mefemery is almoft of a circular Figure, with a 
narrow Produaion,to which the end of the Calm, and be- 
ginning of the ReBum, ate tied. 

'Tis about four fingers and a half in Diameter : Its 
Circumference, being full of Plaits and Foldings, is about 



call'd Attificial Sines and Tangents. 
Co-Sine, Co Tangent, An it Lo- 



Thefe are all 
See Locarithi* 

GARITHM,£i?C. 

MESO-FLEURII in Anatomy, the Intcrcoltal Mulcles, 
See Intercostal, 

The Word is derived from latnt Medmm, Middle ; and 
irhtvgr. Lotus, the Side. 

Meso-Pleuru is fometimes alfo ufed for the interme- 



-t_ T?ll • I 1 rxii * „• . VT7P ' »*.»h&.j ia luiiii-iiiiiia alio uitQ IOT tOC II 

three Ells in length. 1 he Intefiines are tied like a Border diate Spaces between the Cafl*, jr Ribs. See Km 
on this CiKumference of the Mefemery ■ There are three MESSE, or Masse, or Missa, the Office, o/public 
ln tl S °l, r " e 'r S • alt ^ ed - , See Inte *™es. Prayers made in the Romifi ChtuS, at the Ce ebradon of 

The Mefemery itfelf ,s ftrongly tied to the three firft the Eucharift. See Euciiaiust ^lebration ot 

Verttbr* of the Loins. It ,s compofed of three Lamm* ; The Romifi Divines define the Uafs, an Oblation made 
the inner upon which the Glands and Fat lie, and the to God, wherein, bv the change of afenfibie Object bv 
VemsandArteriesrun,isitsownproperMembrane;andthe virtueof a divme Initiation, the fovc-, e n Dou, „ If 
other two which cover each fide of the proper Membrane God over all Things is aci- no' vied ged. This the. efteem 
comefrom the Peritoneum. Between the two external La- the greateft and mod augul _.n. K y in ufe in th^ 

n,m„of the Mefemery run the Branches of Arteria Me- Church, as being .he Sacrifice ot the new Law wherein 
fenteriaca fupenor and inferior, which bring the Blood to the Body and Blood of Jefus Chr„r are offered unm 
the Interlines ; and the Yen* Meferaic*, which being Bran- Rod. otiered up to 

ches of the Pornc, carry the Blood back to the' Liver. 
Here the large Branches of both Atteties and Veins com- 
municating with one another, match directly to the Guts ; 
where, with the Nerves from the Plexus Mefentericus 
they divide into an infinite Number of fmall Bran- 
ches, which fpread themfelves extremely finely upon the 
Coats of the Inteflines. The Yen* LaBet, and Lympha- 
tic Veffels, tun likewife upon the Mefemery, i n which 
there are alio feveral Veficular Glands ; the' biggeft of 
which in the middle of the Mefemc 



God. 

They are divided about the Queftion, Whether or no it 
be proper or allowable for the fame Perfon so celebrate 
iM.i/s (everal times in one day; having rhe Authority of 
Pope Leo in his Letter to Dwfmrus for the Affirmative Side 
or the Quellion, and that of feveral of the Councils for 
the Negative. 

hicod, after Daronius, obferves that the Word Mats comes 
from theHebrew,MifJach, Oblatum ; or from M,Jfa,Mifforum ; 
becaule in the former Times, the Catechumens and Ex- 



which ,n the middle of the Mefemery, is call'd Pancreas communicated were fent out of the Church wh the DeT 
The Mrrente,^ hns he P „ n ^;„.-:i., jr..:j_j ._„ ._ ^P'"'e and Oolpel , they not being allow'd to affift at 



. s -...,,. „ to affift at 

the Lonlecration. See Catechumen 

Mxage derives it from Mfo, difmfflSng, Others again 
derive it from the -.Lath,, Mfa, Envoy ; becaufe in the 
Map, the Prayers of Men on Earth are fent up to Heaven 

There are a vaft Variety of Maffes in the Romifi Church ; 

s;w^ t r±&' seas ;S5:SSS?=-* 



The Mefemery has been ordinarily divided into two 
Parts, the Mefaraum and Mefocolon. The firft appended 
to the Imejlma Tenuia ; and the lattet to the Crajfa : But 
this is a Divifion of no great moment. 

The Ufe of the Mefemery, is, firft, to gather the In- 
teftines into a narrow Compafs, that the Courfe of the 



hinder their periftaltic Motion. 

■ The Word comes from the Greek moor, middle, and i, 
vrnor, Interline, Gut ; as being in the middle of the In- 
teftines. 



MESENTERIC or Mesaraic, an Epithet given to 
two Arteries ar.fing from the defcending Aorta, and pro- 
ceeding to the Me/emery. 



ofe particularly ufed in Mian. 
1 he Engl.fi Mafswzs the Form which antiently obtain'd 
England. 

Galilean Mafs is the Rite that formerly obtain'd in the 
Churches of France. 



There 



to the upper parr 



■ in TTYin-.: „„ c * ■ , . r ... lfJ tl,uc uic " ln ulc t-atm t^nurch in the Lai: 

r ^e'Mcfc^r V ±?«? «»?*« P ^eRitesof ,he^, ;B Ch e urch: 



cfentery ; and a Lower, or In 



Greek Mafsts that rehearfed according to the Greek Rites 
in the Greek Language, and by Greek Priefts. Latin Mafs 
e Latin Church in the Latin Tongue and 



ferior Myenteric, which diftributes itfe? throve \IZ aS^ff*-^ ^i s „ that f "?g ^ «•». 



and Subdeacon. 



celebrated with the Affiftance of a Deacon 

lerente^^'w'hkh^th'tS ^l^^l th " ^"-^ the Pra y ers are M b ^V 
yen* Splenica toting fom the Spleen, firm the r e Zr',? rehe f^ W " ° Ut W $»&*• and Performed without 
^ An^ifl? alfo reckon a Mefeme'ric ^Nerve which ariS l^™™^' " ^ AmmK ° f an ^ Deacon or Sab - 

The Mafs of the Beat*, or our Lady, is that offer'd to 
God by the Means and thro' the Interceffion of the 



part. See Artery. 

We have alfo a Mefcnteric Vein, 



from the Intercoftal, and fends feveral Branches to the 
Mefemery. See Nerve. 

Mesenteric Plexus, a Plexus, or piece of Net- Work 
form d by the Branches or Ramifications of the Par Va«, m 



Virgin. 

The Beati-Mafs is a Mafs rehearfed every day, at which 

the 



MES 



Th 



the Ladies and. Beau-Monde of the Place attend 
alio call'd the perfumed Mafs. 

Common Mafs, or Mafs of the Community in a Monaftery, 
is that celebrated at certain Hours, whereat the whole 
Bodyaffifts. 

Mafs of the Holy Gboji, is that celebrated at the beginning 
of any Solemnity or Church-Aflembly, commencing with 
an lnvocationof the Holy Gboit. ' 

Holyday-Mafs, is that wherein certain Prayers or Lectures 
arc read fuitable to the Day. 

Mafs of Judgment, was that wherein a Perfon clcar'd 
himfelf of any Calumny by fome Proof agreed upon. 

Mafs for the Death of our Enemies, was a Form of Mafs 
that obtained along time in Spam, but was at length abo- 
lished as inconiiMent with Chrittian Chanity. 

Mif of the Dead, or Requiem, is that performed at the 
Requeitof the Deceafed: The Introit whereof begins with 
Requiem. In the 13th Century, it was the Cuitome'erCri- 
minals were carried out to Execution, to make them at- 
tend at a Ms/} of the Dead, rehearfed for the Repofe of 
their Souls. 

Turijh Mfs t or Great Mafs, is that which the Parfon is 
obliged to rehearfe to his Parifhioners on Sundays and Holy- 
days. Little Mafs is that faid at private Altars with lefs 
Ceremony. The firft Mafs is that laid at Break of Day. 

Mafs of a Saint, is that wherein God is invoked by the 
Interceflion of fome Saint. Thus thereare alfo M-iffes of 
Apoftles, Martyrs, Pontiffs, Virgins, fiefo 

Mafs of Scrutiny, was formerly rehearfed at the Exa- 
mination of Catechumens, when Enquiry was made as to 
their Difpofition for Baptifm. 

Dry Mafs, is that where there is no Confecration 5 as 
thofe, according to Durandus, where the Prieft cannot 
confecrate, by reafon of his having faid Mafs before on the 
fame day > or thatufed by the Candidates of the Prieft- 
hood, in order to rheir becoming acquainted with the Ce- 
remonies ; as Eck'tus will have it. 

Votive Mafs, is an extraordinary Mafsbefides that of the 
Day, rehearfed on fome extraordinary Occafion. 

MESSENGERS, in the EngUfo Polity, are Officers 
chieflyunder the Direction of the Secretaries of State 5 be- 
ing always ready to be fent with all manner of Difpatches, 
Foreign and Domeftic. 

They are alfo employ'd, with the Secretaries Warrants, 
to take up Perfons for High Treafon, or other Offences 
egaintt the State, which do not fo properly fall under the 
Cognizance of the Common Law, and, perhaps, are not 
proper to be divulged in the ordinary Courfe of Juftice. 

The Prifoners they apprehend are ufually kept at their 
own Houfes, for which they are allow'd by the Govern- 
ment 6 s. 8 d. per day. When they are difpatch'd abroad, 
they have an Allowance for their Journey, as Hated, visa 
to Paris, 30 /. to Holland, 1 5 /. to Edinburgh, 30 U to Ire- 
land, 30 1, and fo to other Places in proportion. Part of 
Which Money is advanced to them for their Journey. 

They wait twenty at a time, monthly, distributed as 
follows, viz. four at Court, five at one Secretary's Office, 
five at the other, and two at the third Office for North Bri- 
tain, three at the Council-Office, and one at the Lord 
Chamberlain's of the Houmold. Their Pofts, if purchafed, 
are efteemed worth 300/. Their Salary is 45 I. pet Annum 
each. 

Messengers of the Exchequer ; The four Purfuivants 
in that Court are called by this iN'ame, Their Duty 
and Office is to attend the Lord Treafurer, and to carry 
his Letters, Precepts, £j?a See Pursuivant, 
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anointed King of Kings from all Ages, idly, As Chiefof 
the Prophets, jdly, As High.Prieft of the Law of Grace 
or Priett for ever according to the Order of Mdcbifedech. 



The Son of God is varioufly denominated according to 
his various dualities and Attributes. He is call'd the 
Word, as being the Eternal Son of the Father, and Con- 
fubflanrial with him. thrift, Xetr©-; a Greek Term, fig- 
nifying Anointed, of the fame import with the Hebrew 
Mepah ; Jefus, i. e. Saviour, of the Hebrew, Sebbfrn, by 
reafon he faves his People from their Sins. He is called 
Word, as being the Son of God ; Jefus, as Man; drift, 
as being Anointed ; and Mcfiah, as being both God and 
Man. 

MESSIEURS, a French Title of Honour or Civility, 
lately introduced into our Language. The Word is the 
Plural of Monjieur, and is equivalent to the Englilh, Sirs, 
See Monsieur and Sir. 

The Lawyers always begin their Pleadings attd Ha- 
rangues with Mefienrsj which Word is alfo frequently rci 
peated in the Courfe of the Speech ; on which occafion it 
anfwers to our Engliflj Word Gentlemen. 

The French fay, Mefeurs dn Farlemem ; du Qrnfeil ; des 
Compter, die. 

MESSUAGE in Law, a Dwclling-Houfe with fome 
Land afligned tor its ufe, l£c. 

By this Name may a Garden, Shop, Mill, Chamber^ 
or Cellar be called. 

In Scotland, M-Jfuage is what we call the Matior-Houfej 
viz. Principal Dwelling^Houfe within any Barony. See 
Manor. 

MESY MN1CUM, a Name the Antients gave to a cer- 
tain part of their Tragedy ; or to certain Verfes in theii 
Tragedies. See Tragedy. 

The M'fymnicum was a kind of Butden, as ft Tan ; O 
Vithyrambe ; Hymen, Hymenxe, or the like ; which when 
placed at the end of a Strophe, was called Efhymnium ; and 
when inferted in the middle of a Strofbe, Mefymnicum. 
See Strophe and Chorus. 

METACARPUS, or Metacarpium, in Anatomy,, 
that part of the Hand between the Wrift and the 
Fingers. See Hand. 

The Metacarpus confifts of four Bones;which anfwer to the 
four Fingers ; whereof that which fuftainsthe Fore-finger 
is the biggeft and longeft. They are all round and long, 
a little convex towards the back of the Hand, and 
concave and plain towards the Palm : They are hollow 
in the middle, and full of Marrow ; they touch one ano- 
ther only at their Extremities, leaving Spaces in their 
middle, in which lie the Mufculi Interojfcii See Inter- 
ossei. 

In their upper end there is a Sinus, which receives the 
Bones of the Wrift ; their lower Extremity is round, 
and is received into the Sinus of the firft Bones of the Fin- 
gers. See Finger. 

The inner parr of rhe Metac arpus is called the Palm and 
the outer the back of the Hand. See Palm^ Sjc. 

The Word comes from the Greek ^th, fofi 5 and 
,y.ap&@-, Manns. See Carpus. 

METACISMj in Grammar, a Defect in the Pronurt- 
ciation of the Letter M. 

Jfidore fays it's a final m, followed by a Vowel, as bfc 
nam aurum, 5cc. 

METACHRONISM, in Chronology, an Error in Com- 
putation of Time, either on the fide of Defect, or Excefs. 
See Chronology and Time. 

METACONDILI, is ufed by fome Authors for the 
Messenger of the Prejs, a Perfon who by order of out-moll Bones of the Fingers. See Finger and Con- 
the Court fearches Printing-Houlcs, Bookfellers Shops, £J?c. dylus. 

in order to find out, or difcover feditious Books, &c. METAL, in Natural Hiflory, a ffmple, foflil Body, 'that 

MESSIAH, a Term fignifying Attainted, or Sacred ; and fufes, and becomes fluid, by Fire, and by Cold coagulates 
in that Senfe applied to Kings and Priefts : But, by way of and hardens into a folid Mafs, capable of diftending under 
Eminence to Jefus Chrifr, the Saviour promis'd by the the Hammer. See Fossil. 

Metal is faid to be Simple, as it may be affirm'd of every 
the minuteft Particle of a Metal, e. gr. a Grain ofGold 
that it is Gold, or has all the Properties of Gold. See 
Gold. 

Fufible by Fire, that is, when expofed to a great Fire, it 
diflblves into parts which are eafily moveable among them- 
felves, or arein actual motion. See Fusion. 

Fixed, i. e. bearing the Fire without flying off in Va-> 
pours. Tho' it is only to a certain degree that Metals are 
fixed ; for by the large Burning-Glafles of Mefl". Tfcbirn- 
baufen and ViUette, all Metals readily evaporate. See 
Fixity. 

Such is the proper Idea of Metals, which is no' ways ap- 
plicable to any other Body in Nature : For a Diamond, or 
other Stone, tho' a fimple Body, is not fufible in the 
Fire, nor capable of being ftretched under the Hammer; 
See Diamond. And Salt, tho' diffblvable by Firej is 
not malleable, but breaks under the Hammer; See 
Salt, &c. 

There are indeed certain Woods which yield in fome' 

mcafuf* 



Prophets of the Old L aw. See Ciir ist. 

The Jews ftill wait for the coming of the Meffab ; being 
infatuated with the Notion of a temporal MeJJiah that is to 
be a mighty Conqueror, and to fubdue all the World. 
See Prophecy, %5c. 

Jefus Chrill aliens himfelf the MeJJSab. In St. 'John iv. 25. 
the Samaritan Woman fays to Jefus, 1 know that when the 
Mefiiah comes (who is called the Chrill) he will tell us all 
things, yefiit anfwered her, I that [peak to thee, am be. 

There are feveral Impoltors that have endeavour'd to 
pals for Mcffiahs. J. Lent, a Dutchman, has written a 
Hiilory of falfe MeJJubs, De Ffeudome/Jiis. The firft he 
mentions was one ttarcochal, who appeared under the 
Empire of Adrian. The lall is Rabbi Mardochai, who be- 
gan to be talk'd of in itfS-. A little before him, -viz. in 
1666, appear 'd Sabbethai Scbi, who was taken by the Turks, 
and turned Mahometan. 

The Word comes from the Hebrew, Mafchuach, Anointed, 
of the Verb Mafchach,to anoint : whence Jefus Chrift claims 
the Title on a manifold Account} ift, as having been 
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meafure to the Hammer; but then they fell to Duft in 
the Fite: And lb of the rcll. S;e Malleability, 
i$c. 

We find but fix Metals in all Nature, ss'JB. Cold, Lead, 
Silver, Cupper, Iron, cad Tin. See the Mature, Charafters, 
Produaion, L'fes, lie of each thereof, under its proper 
Article; Gold, Leap, Silver, Copper 
Tin. 

To thefe, afeventh Metal is ufually added, viz,. Mer- 
cury, or Quicksilver ; but improperly, as it has not all 
the Characters of a Metal, nor karce any thing in com- 
mon with the other Metals, except Weight and Similarity 
of parts. See Mercury, £fc _ 

Thus, for Example, it is neither diffolvable by lire, 
malleable, nor fix'd : In effefl, it feems to conlhtute a 
peculiar Clafs of Foffils, and is rather the Mother, or Balis 
of all Metals, than a Metal idelf. However, as it is uiually 
reckoned among them, and as it wants nothing to render 
it a Metal, but an additional Sulphur to fix and connect 
its parts together, it may without any great harm be cun- 
fidcr'd under that Clafs. 

The common radical Character of Metals is, that of all 
known Bodies, they are the heavier!. By Dr. HaUy's. Ex- 
periments, the Weight of Gold to that of Glafs is deter- 
mined to be as 7 to i ; and the Weight of Tin, the 
lighted of all Metals, to ihit of Gold, as 7 to 15) ; which 
considerably furpaffes the Weight of all Stones, Marbles, 
Gems, and other the mofl folid Bodies, as appears from 
the Tables of fpecific Gravities. Nor is there any Body 
in Nature but a Metal, that is one third of the Weight of 
Gold. See Specific Gravity. 

The Royal Society furnilh us with various Experiments 
of this kind. The Weights of the feveral Metals, and 
other Solids, they have examined Hydroltatically, by 
weighing them in Air and in Water ; and the Weights of 
the Fluids by weighing an equal Portion of each. By 
fuch Experiments they find, that taking the fame Weights 
of Water and Gold, the Bulk or Magnitude of the former 
is to the latter as 19636 to loco ; confequently that the 
Weight of Gold is to Water nearly as 19 to 1. 

The Specific Weight of the feveral Metals by this Means 
determined, fland thus : 
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the one at liberty from the other ; the Moiflure evapo- 
rates, and the Earth is redue'd into Scoria's, £«fc. 

J)X. Woodward accounts tor the Production ot Metals found 
in the Earth, in the following manner. 

All M&aU now found in the Strata owe their prefenc 
Condition to the Deluge j when, alio he imagines the Strata 
Iron, and of Stone, Earth, Marble, &c. were form'd. See De- 
luge. 

The Metallic and Mineral Matter now fourd in the per- 
pendicular Intervals or Fiflure's of the feveral Strata, 
whereof the Body of the Earth is compos'd, was, accor- 
ding to him, at the time of the Deluge lodg'd in the 
Bodies uf thofe Strata, anil brought thence, and tianfmitred 
into thefe Intervals fince that times the Intervals them- 
felve-s not exifttng, till the Strata were form'd and broke 
again, to let the Water from the Earth. 

Now the Water which, he imagines, is conflantly af- 
cending from the Abyfs (fee Abyss) towards the Surface 
of the Earth; continually pervading the Strata, detaches 
out of their Pores and InterRices fuch Metallic znA Mineral 
Corpufdcs as it finds loofe in its way, carrying them 
along with it to the perpendicular Intervals, where having 

freer Paffag'e than before, ir deferts them, and leaves 



And this he takes to be the 

1 thofe Places, were 
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As to the Origin and Formation of Metals, various are 
the Sentiments of Philofophers Antient and Modern. 

Plato will have the Caufe of Metals to be a humid Va- 
pour, inclofed in the Bowels of the Earth, which being 
varioufiy internaix'd with Parts of the Earth, produce 
various Metals. Flotin will have Sulphur to be the Father of 
Metals; and an oleaginous vifcous Humour the Mother. 
Lidyat endeavours to prove all MltdU generated by- a fubter- 
ranean Fire ; urging, among other Reafons, that many 
Metah, when taken out of the Earth, are exceedingly hot. 
V11 Hamel fhews, that Metals don't take their Rife either 
from any vaporous Exhalation, or from Water, or from 
Earth 5 but are generated of Mercury, Sulphur and Salt. 
He adds, that Metals take their Matter and Weight from 
the Mercury, and their Tin&ure and Form from Sulphur. 

The fame Author owns the firft Rudiment of a Metal to be 
a faiine Subftance fwimming inWater, which is by little and 
little carry'd off". By how much the Terreftrial Parts are 
more exquifitely mix'd with the aqueous or humid, by fo 
much is the Metal more heavy and firm, as having fewer 
and fmaller Pores. Hence its Ductility 5 for its Parts be- 
ing extremely fmall, denfe, and complicated, may be 
drawn out into a very fpacious Surface. On which account 
it is, that Gold exceeds all other Metals both in Weight 
and Ductility ; hence alfo its Fixity, its Parts being too 
clofe and denfe to be exhaled. The Water defends the 
Earth from being burnt, and the Earth the Water from 
flying off ; neither for fakes the other, but each is bound 
in an undiflolvable Knot. The Moiflure gives Ductility, 
the Earth Solidity. Where the Mixture is lefs perfect, 
whether the Earth or the Water prevail, the Metal will 
neither have fo much Weight, as having larger Pores 5 
nor will it bear the Fire fo well. For if the Earth pre- 
vail, as in Iron, or the Water, as in Lead 5 Heat will fet 



them in thofe Intervals. 

way in which sliM&als, now found i 

brought thither, and ftill grow. 

Thofe in the Strata, however, he obferves do not, nor 
cannot grow '■> but, on the contrary, are continually lcflen'tl 
and diminilh'd, by fo much as has been convey'd into 
the perpendicular Intervals, and brought forth of the 
Surface of the Earth by Springs and Exhalations from the 
Abyfs, &c. See Fossil. 

The fame ingenious Author complains of the great 
Uncertainty and Inconflancy in the Mineral and Metallic 
Kingdom -■, neither Colour, Figure, nor Situation in the 
Earth, being to be depended on, fo as to make any 
pofiuve Judgment from them. A Pyrites or Marcha- 
fite, for inflance, iliall have the Colour and Brightnefs of 
Gold and Silver, and yet afford nothing but a little Vi~ 
triol and Sulphur 5 while a Pebble in appearance iliall 
have a Mixture of a valuable Metal in it. 'Tis common 
too to find the fame Metal fhot into a great number of 
different Forms, as well as to find different Kinds of 
Metal of the fame Form. And as to their Place in the 
Earth, there is the fame Uncertainty, being fometimes 
found in the perpendicular Fiffures or Intervals of the 
Strata, fometimes interfperfed in the Bodies of the Strata, 
and fometimes in both. The fame Metals are alfo placed 
indifferently in all kind of terreftrial Metal, or in Strata 
of very different natures. They are frequently intermixed 
with each other, fo *hat 'tis a rare thing to find any of 
them pure and fimple j but Copper and Iron frail be in 
the fame Mafs, Gold and Copper, Silver and Lead, Tin 
and Lead; nay, fometimes ail fix together in the fame 
Lump. See Mineral. 

M. Tourjiefort is of opinion, that all Metals have their 
Origin from Seeds, like Plants, ; that they have Veffels, 
with Juices circulating in them, £S?c. 

The French Chymifts have been very curious in their 
Inquiries into the Nature and Production of Metals. 

M..GeoJfroy, from a Mixture of Sulphur with a vitriolic 
Salt, and an argillous Earth, brought an Iron, which he 
maintiin'd to be a new Production, or a Compofition 
refulting from the Affeinblage of certain Principles, which 
exilled feparately in the Ingredients that formed the Me- 
tal 5 in a word, that it was an artificial Iron. And obfer- 
ving that there were Parcels of this Metal in the coloured 
Allies of Plants, and of moft other inflammable Sub- 
fiances, he concluded that it might be form'd there alfo 
by the Union of the fame three Principles. 

This was oppos'd by M. Lemery the younger, who 
maintain'd that the Iron conrain'd in the Afhes of Plants, 
was not form'd there by Calcination, but was really ex- 
igent in the Plants themfelves, being rais'd in their 
Veffels along with the Juices of the Earth ; and further, 
that all the Ingredients whereof M. Geojfroy's artificial Iron 
were form'd, do really contain Iron in themfetves, either 
in fmaller or larger Quantities : Not the Argilla only, 
where the Iron iseaiily difcover'd by an animated Knife ; 
nor the Oil of Vitriol, which is drawn from a Mineral, 
the Ground whereof is Iron j but alfo Linfeed Oil, where- 
of M. Geoffroy's, Sulphur was made 5 and even that of 
Turpentine, fweet Almonds, £sV. relating withal the Ope- 
rations whereby each of thofe Oils might be redue'd to 
an Earth wherein was Iron. 

To this it is anfwer'd, that in what manner foever Iron 
be drawn from the feveral Ingredients feparately, there 
will be ftill found infinitely lefs in 'em, than when mix'd, 
and that of confequence the Mixture produces Iron. 
That as for Oils, 'tis evident they are not fimple Sub- 
ftances, but are compos'd of an Earth, an acid and a ful- 
phurous or inflammable Part j which are the three pre- 
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cile Principles requir'd for the Formation ol Iron: fo 
that, according to all Appearances, 'tis an Affemblage of 
thofe Sulphurs, Salts and Earth in the Oil, that the Iron is 
form'd by Calcination j and therefore that the Means ufed 
to the Iron in the Ingredients, are the very fame with 
thofe by which it is compos'd. 

Hence it appears, that vegetable Matters contain the 
Principles of Minerals. But Ni.Geoffroy goes further: and 
to fupport his Doctrine of the Production of Metals, un- 
dertakes to prove, that the Principles of Vegetables, and 
thofe of Minerals, are eJTentially the fame j and that one 
may readily, and with eafe, decompound Minerals, by 
feparating their Principles, and compound 'em again, by 
fubftituting Principles taken from Vegetables in lieu of 
thofe taken away. 

To clear this Point, he examines and compares the 
Principles of Mineral and Vegetable Salts. The Princi- 
pal in the Mineral Clafs, are Nitre, Sea-Salt, and Vitriol : 
All which Salts we find in Plants. On the other hand, 
the effential Salt of the Par'tetaria is wholly nitrous, and 
melts on the Coals like Salt- Petre. The flx'd Salts of the 
Cardans BensdiBus, Jbfinthium, Kali, £-?c. contain a great deal 
of Sea-Salt, which cryftallizes in Cubes, and precipitates 
on the Coals. Add, that the greatest part of the fix'd Salts 
of Plants calcin'd to a certain degree, yield a ftrong Smell 
of Sulphur, which can proceed from nothing but a vitri- 
olic Salt, rarify'd and volatilized by the Oil of the Plant. 
By thefe Salts we may be able to judge of all the other 
Salts of Plants j for the volatile Silts are nothing elte but 
fix'd Salts difengag'd from the groffeft part of their 
Earth, and join'd with parts of Oil. See Salt. 

Further, there is fcarcs any reafon to doubt, that the 
acid Juices drawn from Vegetables, are of the fame nature 
with the mineral Acids ; with this only difference, that 
the Acids of Plants have i-been extremely rarify'd by Fer- 
mentation, and united fo clofely with Sulphurs, that 'tis 
not without a great deal of difficulty that they are fepa- 
rated. 

Thus, diflill'd Vinegar, which we make no fcruple of 
ranking among the vitriolic Acids j does only differ from 
Spirit of Sulphur, Spirit of Vitriol, or even the Cauftic 
Oil of Vitriol, in that the Acids in the Vinegar are dif- 
fufed among a great deal of Phlegm, and ftrongly united 
to a great deal of Oil, which yet may be feparated. By 
diffolving Copper in the Acid of Vinegar, feparated, as 
much as poflible from its Oil, there are form'd Cry- 
ftals, like in figure to thofe of blue Vitriol. From all 
which it appears, that the Salts of Plants do not differ ef- 
fentiallyfrom thofe of Minerals. 

For Sulphurs, the inflammable or fulphureous Principle 
is the fame in Vegetables as in Minerals. And M. Geoff ray 
even /hews, that the Principle of inflammability in com- 
mon Sulphur, is the fame with that which renders the Fat 
of Animals, the Oils and Refins of Plants, and the Bitu- 
mens of the Earth, inflammable. To which he adds, that 
this fame fulphureous Principle is not only likewife found 
in metallic Subitances, but that 'tis this which gives them 
their Fufibility, Ductility, and metallic Forms. Thus 
Antimony, which is a Subitance approaching the neareftof 
any to a Metal, is little elfe but a burning Sulphur. By 
exhaling this, it lofes its metallick Form, and becomes a 
kind of grey Afhcs, which being melted, inftead of Metal 
becomes Glafs. By melting this over again, and adding 
to it fome inflammable Matter, as Tartar, it returns into a 
Regulus. 

As to the Species of Metals, there are four which the 
Chymifts call ImperfeB t becaufe their Principles are not 
bound fo fall together, but that the Force of a common 
Fire deftroys them ; thefe are, Iron, Copper, Lead and Tin : 
the others, which are Proof againft common Fire, are Gold 
and Silver. In the four firft 'tis eafy- to fee the Principle 
of Inflammability. They become all fufible by the Ad- 
dition of Salt-Petre, cither in a greater or lefs degree. I- 
ronis that wherein this is the raoft vilible j next, Tin ; then 
Copper and Lead. But the Principle is more confpicuous 
ftill, in the Duft or fmall Filings of the Metals, let fall in 
the Flame of a Candle, than in the Lump. For Gold 
and Silver, the fulphurous Principle is not fo obvious. 
No Heat but that of the Sun collected into a Focus, is 
capable to decompound rhem. But no doubt they have 
the fame Principles with the other Metal;, tho' not fo ea- 
fily feen. In Gold, as well as in the imperfect Metals, 
the Ground is an Earth capable of Vitrification, as ap- 
pears by the Glafs remaining after the Calcination of Gold 
in a Burning-GIafs ; and there is reafon to believe, that 
the greateft part of what is exhaled in Smoak during the 
Operation, is the fulphurous Principle mix'd with Salts. 
As to Silver, there is fometbing in it extremely various. 
When purify 'd with Antimony, ir vitrifies in the Sun; but 
if purify'd with Lead, it leaves nothing behind it but 
grey A/hes. The Ground of this Metal is doubtlefs an 
Earth capable of Vitrification ; and what exhales in 



Smoak, is apparently a Mixture of Sulphur, Salts, and a 
little Earth volatilized by the Fire. See Sulphur. 

From all which,and many more Obfervaticns of the fame 
kind, U.Geoffroy ventures to draw thefollowing Conclufums. 
lhat the Subitances whereof Metals are eompoj&dl don't 
differ effentially from thofe which compote Vegetables, 
lhat the imperfefl Metals are compoted of a Sulphur 
vitriolic Salt, and a verifiable Earth, That this fulphu- 
rous Principle is more or lefs ftrongly join'd with the o- 
ther Principles 5 very ilrongly in Gold and in Silver, lefs 
in Antimony, and very little in mineral Sulphur. That 
the Principle of Inflammability may be feparated from 
metallick Subftances, either by culinary Fire, or by the 
Sun. That the Metal thus def'poiled of its Principle is 
converted into A/hes. That thefe Arties, purfued farther 
with a violent Fire, vitrify ; and that thefe AJhcs, or ra- 
™ er P Ia %' by the A PP lic ation of fome inflammable 
Matter, refume the metallic Form they had loll. That 
'tis by this means Linfeed-OH turns Argilla into Iron. That 
if we knew all the other metallic Earths, they miaht 
likewife be immediately converted into Metals, by ?he 
Projection of fome inflammable Marter. That 'tis the 
feline and earthy Parrs, found in Oil of Vitriol, that fur- 
ni/h the Earth capable of Vitrification, which makes the 
Bate or Ground of Iron, and receives the metallic Form 
from the fulphurous Principle of the Oil. That the Iron 
found in the A/hes of Plants, was produced rhere in the 
fame manner : And, That 'tis a Compofition of the veri- 
fiable Earth of the Plants, the Acid of thofe Plants, and 
their oily or inflammable Principle. 

_> The fame Author, the better toafcemin the conftituent 
Parts of Metals, made a great number of Experiments 
on them with the Duke of Orleans's large Burning-GIafs j 
the Refult whereof falls in with, and confirms the Doc- 
trine laid down above. 

From thofe Experiments, he fays, it appears, That the 
four Metals which we call imferfeB, viz. Iron, Copper 
Tin and Lead, are compofed of a Sulphur or'oilySuh- 
ftance, capable of Inflammation, and a metallic Earth 
capable of Vitrification. That from this Sulphur proceed 
the Opacity, Brightnefs and Malleability of a Metal. That 
this metallic Sulphur does not appear at all different 
from the Oil or Sulphur of Vegetables, or even Animals ; 
and that it is the fame in Mercury as in the four imper- 
fect Metals. That thefe four Metalshavc f or tne ir Balis an 
Earth fufceptible of Vitrification 3 that this Earth is 
different in each of the four Metals, in that it vitrifies 
differently in each ; and that on this Difference in vitrify- 
ing, depends the Difference of Metals. Sec Vitrifica- 
tion. 

The excellent Eoerhaave, after an accurate Survey of 
the feveral Metals, their Characters, Properties, Prepara- 
tions, Ufes, gfff. draws the following Corollaries concern- 
ing the general Nature of Metals. 

1. That which dittinguifhes Metals from all other Bo- 
dies, as well as from each other, is their Heavinefs : Tho 
every Metal has its peculiar Weight 5 which no Art is able 
to imitate, and which depends, as Hetmont and the Chy- 
mifts exprefs it, on the Anatic Homogeneity of the Parts. 
Now* the later Philofophers have proved, that all corpo- 
real Magnitude has juii fo much reality in ir, as Weight » 
and therefore if you have found the Heavinefs of any 
Metal, you have at the fame time found its Corporeity. 
Sir If. Newton treating of Gravin, , and Huy^ens of the 
Pendulum, fliew that Weight and Reality are correfpon- 
dent. See Weight and Gravity. 

2. The Metals appear to be Simple, yet are really Com- 
pounds. Their component Principles, according to the 
Antients, are Sulphur and Mercury; to which Yome of 
the Moderns have added Salt : but 'tis certain Salt is no 
conftituent Parr, or Ingredient of Metals, but rather fome- 
thing external adhering to them. All Metals con fill of 
two Parts, or Principles ; Mercury as the Bails or Matter ; 
and Sulphur as the Binder or Cement : the firft, the Sub- 
ftratum, or metallic. Matter j and the fecund, that which 
renders it fix'd and malleable. The Mercurv, it is to be 
noted, is the fame with ourQuickfilver, only defecate and 
clear of any heterogeneous Matter 3 whereas the common 
Quickfilver is always mix'd. As to the Sulphur, it is not 
the vulgar foflU Sulphur, but a peculiar fore of Matter 
fpecifically denominated Sulphur of Metals, concluded by 
fome of our lateft, and beft Chymifts, particularly Motif. 
Bomber*, to be Fire j which being mix'd with the Mcr= 
cury, fixes it, and according to the different decrees of 
its Union and Cohefion therewith, produces different ivJe- 
tals. See Mercury, Sulphur, Fire, fj$c r 

This Doctrine of the Compofuion of MetaJs is confirmed 
by an Experiment of Mr. Boyle, who after having retain'd 
Mercury a long time in a moderate fire, took a piece of 
Gold out of it, which J tv as apparent was not in the Mer- 
cury before it was expofed to the Fire. Monf. Hnmberr's 
Experiment is to the fame effect ; from which he con- 
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eludes, that Gold confifts of a fulphurous ignious Parr, In Engraving, Gold is expreffed by dotting the Coat, &c 

and a heavy mercurial Part fixed thereby; and that upon all over; Silver, by leaving it quite blank, 

taking away the fulphurous or fiery Part, the Gold is con- It is a. general Rule in Heraldry never to place Metal 

terted into fluid Mercury. See Mercury. upon Metal, nor Colour on Colour : So that if the Field 

3. All Metals mutt firtt be Mercury, e'er they be Gold ; be of one of the Metals, the Bearing mutt be of fome 

and the thing fuperadded to common Mercury, whereby Colour, and vice verfa 5 otherwife the Arms are falfe : Tho 

it is prevented from becoming Gold, is a /harp volatile this Rule admits of fome Exceptions. 

Body, which, when heated, becomes corroiive, and emits METALLIC, or Metalline, an Adieflive applied 

Fumes 5 which are the Properties of the fofltl Sulphur. to fomething bearing a relation toMetals. 



4. If any Metal, or other Body, could be found rhat 
only differ'd from Gold in its wanting Weight , it were 
impoflible ever to make Gold of it j and, on the contrary, 



Thus we fay, painting in Enamel is only to be perfor- 
med with metallic Colours, that is, with fuch as come from 
Metals, or are made with Metals ; no other being able to 



if a Body could be had that is as heavy as Gold, all the endure the Fire. See Enamei 

other Properties, as Colour, Fixity, Duaility, e?c. might F. Roman, has published a Metallic Hiflory of the Popes. 

eafily be added. And hence the more knowing among La Frame Metallinue, is a Book of Medals moilly imagil 

the Alchymifts hold the primary Matter of Gold to be nary, pretended to be taken from the Cabinets oftheCu- 

Quickfilver ; which, fay they, is Gold, at heart, as com- rious, where they never were, by Jaques de Hie. M. Bizoc 

ing neateft to Gold in the point of fpecific Gravity. Only has publilhed the Metallic Hi/lory of Holland. 

there is a corrofive Body, ,. e. Sulphur, adhering to it, METALLURGIA, the Art of Metals, that is of prepa- 

which, if it were fepatated, you would have Gold; or if ring and working Metals, from the Glebe or Mineral to 

it were only inverted, Silver. theUtenfil. See Metal. 

And accordingly on fuch Principles whoeverwould make The Maalkrgia includes what relates to the finding of 



Gold outof any other foreign Matter, mutt remember, that the Metallic Glebe, or Ore in the M 



the more his Matter differs from Mercury in Weight, ££' 

the lefs Gold it will make. See Philosopher's Stone. 

5. Therefore Metals arc tranfmutable into one another : 

for if Mercury be the common Matter of all Metals, and if 

all the difference lie in the fixing Spirit or Sulphur.which, as 
:.. :. ,-/-_ r„L-:i j _ _ __ n-. * 1 • V 
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its Kind, Richnefs, i$c. the Proportion of Metal therein 
the digging and fci.arating it from the Earth, and other 
matters ; and the purifying and difpofing it into a com- 
pleat, pure, malleable Metal. See Mine and Mineral. 
Eoerbaaie divides the Metallwva into four parts. The 



lefs or more fubtile and pure, conflitutes this or that firtt teaches how Metals grow in the Mine how they are 

1 difcovered, and how procured out of the fame. The fe- 
cond how to feparate the Metallic from the other Mat- 
ter of the Ore. The third, how to reduce the fcparated 
Matter toits fimplicityand ductility. The fourth, to work, 
gild, polift], and imitate the finer Metals in rhe coarfer. 

METAMORPHOSIS, the Transformation of a Perfon ; 

or a Change into another Form. See Transformation. 

The! Antients held two kinds of Metamorphofes ; The 

one real, the other apparent. The Metamorpl'.Rs of Jupiter 

in.r, .. 12. .11 1 .rif • ._ . , 1 iy, * ' . 



Metal ; it is no way improbable they mould be tranfmuted 
by a purer fixing Sulphur, taking place of a corrofive one, 
and fixing the Matter into a more perfect Metal. 

6. The pureft Metals refult of the purett and moft de- 
falcate Meicuty, and the [mailed quantity of the fubtileft 
Sulphur. Hence, Mercury of Gold is heavier than common 
Mercury, and has always fome impure part that is lighter 
than Gold ; and could rhat be taken away, and the fixing 
Spirit be added, it would become heavier than Gold. 



7. The imperfeft Metals confift of impure Mercury and into a Bull, and of Mixerm into an old Woman, were "only 
imperfecf Sulphur with fome other variable heteroge- apparent. That of Lycaon into a Wolfiand of Aracbne into 
neous Matter in it : Thus.fufed by the Fire, it emits a Fume a Spider, were of the number of the real. 



which whitens Copper, after which the Sulphur exhales 
yet further. The reality of fuch a third Matter is evin- 
ced hence, that all thefe bafer Metals are refolvable not 
only into Mercury and Sulphur, but alfo into Scoria or 
Sordes, which are lighter and more earthy than either of 
the other, and accordingly fwim therein. 

8. Upon the whole it appears, that in the three nobler 



_ Moft of the antient Metamorphofes include fome Allego- 
rical meaning, relating either to Phyfics or Morality. 
_ Ovid's Metamorphofes is a Colkaion of fuch Transforma- 
tions. 

Some Authors are of Opinion, that a great part of the 
antient Philofophy is couched under them ; and Dr. Hooie 
has made an attempt to unriddle, and lay open feveral of 
Metals, Gold, Mercury, and Silver, it is principally the them, 
greater or lefs proportion of the Sulphur to the Mercury, The Word comes from the Greak ft'-m, Change or Re 
that determines them to be Gold, Mercury, or Silver : moval from one place or ttate to another ; and mm 
That it is by this Proportion thofe feveral Metals are de- Form, Figure. ' * 

fined and denominated ; and that from this difference of METAMORPHISTS, a Sea of Heretics in the XVIth 
Ptopottion, flow all the fpecific differences of Colour, Century, whofe diftinguifhing Tenet was That the B< 
Weight, Fixity, Duaility, Volatility, Fufibility, Solubility, of Jefus Chrift was, upon his Afcenfion 
Salubrity, 55c. 



9. That in the other bafer Metals, befides this different 
Proportion of the two Principals, there intervenes another 
Caufeof Diverfity, viz. a third Principle, or Matter of an 
earthy kind, and very diflant from either of the reft 



ny 
— into Heaven, 
changed, and Metamorpbofed into God. 

The Metamorphifts were a Branch of the Sacramentarians. 
See Sacramentarian. 

METAPHORA, or Metaphor, in Rhetoric, a Fi- 
gure of Speech whereby a Word is transfer'd from its 



which adhering to the pure elemental Sulphur, corrupts proper Signification, to another : or, whereby the proper 

and adulterates, and vanoufly modifies it : And from the Name of dne thing is tranflated and applied to fomt /other 

different Circumftances of this third Principle, confider'd thing ; which other thing is more elegantly explained bv 

along with thofe of the Sulphur itfelf, refult the fpecific this tralatitious or foreign Name, than by that which pro 

differences of the more unperfefl Metals as to Weight, perly belongs to it. As when we fay, the Light of the 

Co , lou , r 'V C ' ,,,, , r „ . „, . Understanding ; to burn with Zeal ;' to float between 

Hath Metal, call d alfo Prmces Metal, is a kind of Hope and Dcfpair, &c. See Trope. 

faffitious Metal, compofed of the fineft and pureft Brafs The Metaphor is the moft common of all the Figures of 

mix d with 1 in, or rather with fome Mineral ; whereby Speech ; and is that ufually meant when we fav a°thi„P is 

it becomes more difpofed to receive a Polift, Luftre, &c. fpoken Figuratively. See Figure B 

as alfo fitter to be gilt. See Gilding. The Metaphor is a Ihort Simile ; an Image being thereby 

1 is faid to have been invented by Prince Rup m.whence call'd from its proper Subjea to give the refemblance of 

its Name. another. SeeSiMiLE. 

BcBMetAl, isa Compofit.on of Copper and Tin melted An Allegory isno more than a continued Metaphor See 

together. See Bell. a..„„ „ 1 ' 



The ordinary Proportion is 22 or 25 Pounds of Tin to 
an hundred Weight of the former. See Brass. 

Line of Metals. On Gamer's Seaor, are fometimes 
two Lines thus call'd, and noted with the Charaaers of 
the feven Metals, ®, ), 5 , 1; , 2 , d", and ¥; and their 
Ufe is to give the proportions between the feveral Metals 
as to their Magnitudes and Weights. See their Ufe under 
the Wofd Sector. 

To be laid under Metal, in Gunnery, is when the 
Mouth of a Gun lies lower than her Breech. im , wnen tne Word „ tran5ter . d ,„,„, ^ , 

Metals m Hera dry. There are two Metals ufed in another ; as when Zhy fays that Cato ufed ,0 hark a, Scipio ■ 
?T !h rl ^A Lol ° ms ', m * ■ GoU 5> d »<* i the or, when our Saviourcalls/W, Fox. The fecond when 
firft called Or, and the fecond Argent. See Or and Ar- the Word is transfer'd from one Inanimate to another; a" 

Bridle, (or Laws. The third, when Inanimates are apply'd 



Allegory. 

The Sources or Places whence Metaphors are drawn, are 
innumerable : They may be fetch'd from Divine Mattets ; 
thus Cicero calls Flato our God, Deus ille nofler Plato. From 
the Elements ; as a Torrent of Eloquence. From Plants ; 
as where Virtue has taken Koot. From Artificial thinos ; 
as where Appian is call'd the Cymbal of the World ; 
Longinus, a living Library ; Fertiitax, Fortune's Foot- 
Ball, £i?c. 

Quintilian diftinguifl.es Metaphors into fout kinds : The 
firft, when the Word is transfer'd from one Animal to 



cent 

In the common painting of Arms, thefe Metals are re 
prefented by White and Yellow, which are the natural Co- 
lours of thofe Metals. See Colour. 



to Animates ; as the Flovjer of Youth. And the'lalt 
when Animates are apply'd to Inanimates ; as the River 
difdain'd its Bounds. 

As 
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As the Metaphor is intended to fet things before tne 
Eyes ; it becomes fo much the more perfect, as it fhews 
them the more vividly, by reprefenting them in Motion 
and Action. A Metaphor fhould have nothing in it coarfe 
or mocking j nothing that may raife it above the Simpli- 
city oi Nature : Nor fhould it appear a Metaphor to any 
but thofe who view it very clofeiy. A Metaphor iliould 
never be carried too far j for in that Cafe, it degenerates 
into Puerility. Metaphors iliould always be follow'd in the 
fame kind 5 they become unnatural, when different Ima- 
ges are introduced. In all Metaphorical Dictions, there 
ihould be a kind of Unity, fo that the different Words 
Wed, may have a kind of Suitableness to each other. Dif- 
ferent Ideas are always abfurd : As in this Inftance j The 
Church wasbefieged with a Deluge of Troubles : Where 
the two Images, Siege and Deluge^ have no relation. 

There is nothing young Writers are more faulty in, than 
the indifcrete ufe of Metaphors. Thofe who affect the 
MerveilleuXy are eternally on the Metaphorical ftrain 5 nor 
know any bounds or reftraint. They who underhand 
them belt, ufe them with the grcateft referve. Mr. Addi- 
fon propofes it as a Rule for Writers, to imagine their Me- 
taphors actually painted before them, and to view and 
examine thejuitnefs of their Application andAflemblages: 
under thofe Circumflances ; throwing every thing out of 
the Writing, but what might be retained in the Picture. 
Card. Terroft prefcribes this general Rule for Metaphors 5 
that they mult always defcend from the Genus to the Spe- 
cies i and never go backwards from the Species to the 
Genus : Thus we fay figuratively, the Bonds of Society ; 
and not the human Cords which tie us together: 'Bond be- 
ing a Genus, andCord a Species. 

The Word comes from the Greek /titTrt^agotj Tranflation, 
or difplacing 5 of (**-&, trahs\ and %t&* % I bear, or carry. 

METAPHRASTES, or METAPHRAST, a literal 
Tranilator ; or a Perfon who renders an Author into fome 
other Language Word for Word. See Translation. 

A Msj-iphr^fisuCaxlly fignifies fomething more than a Pa- 
raphrale, or a Tranflation; in which fenfe, Metaphraji 
implies a Tranilator, GloiTographer, and Interpolator, all 
at once. See Parai j iir ase, &c. 

METAPHYSICS, a Branch of Science, about whofe 
Nature and Idea, there is fome difference among Authors. 
SeeSciENCE. 

Some define it that part of Science which confiders 
Spirits and immaterial Beings ; which others chufe to 
diiiinguim by the Name of Pneumatics. See Spirit 
and Pneumatics. 

Others, keeping clofcr to the Etymology of the Word, 
explain Metaphyjics by trans-natural, or preternatural ,or even 
pojt-natural Fhilofophy. In this fenfe the Word is form'd 
of the Prepcfition /*=to, trans, beyond, or above 5 and $von 
Nature, or <pm%ti, Natural. 

Others, with more Propriety, conceive Metaphysics to 
be what fome others call Ontology, or Ontofophy, i. e. the 
Doctrine de Ente, or of Being, in the general, /. e. of Being 
quatenus Being, or Being in the Abftract. See Onto- 
logy and Abstraction. 

In the fame view, fome Philofophers call this Science 
by the Name Thilofophia or Scientia generality as being the 
Foundation, or, as it were, the Stamen or Root from 
whence all the other parts of Philofophy arife, and wherein 
they all meet; its Object being Being in the Abftract, or 
general, not reftratn'd ro this or that Denomination of 
them 5 not to Spirit any more than Body: So that 
the Doctrines of Mttaphyfics, are applicable to all Beings 
whatever, See Ens. 

The Philofophers again, are divided as to the Notion 
of a Science de Ente, in general. Some hold it real, precife, 
and folid enough to be demon ft rated 5 others judge it tco 
obfeure, faint, and confufed to be admitted into Philo- 
fophy. 

Being, abftracted from every Sort or Species of Being, 
is certainly a very vague Term ; and does not feem to give 
footing enough for a Science : We do not fee how it comes 
to affect the Mind asan Object. Add, that the common 
Metafhyfcs cannot demonftrate any part of its Subject, but 
affumes the whole : There areno Principles, or Axioms 
whereon to demonftrate Mttaphyfics which contain the 
Principles of all other Sciences. See Mathematics. 

The firft who wrote profeffedly on the Subject of Me- 
ta-phyjics is Arijlotle. Indeed he is the firfi who ufes the 
Word : (astu rcr. av^yj;, is the Title of one of his Books, 
which fome of his Commentators will have to fignify no 
more than after the Books of Thyfics. M. du Hamel, taking 
the Prepofition we™ in the fenfe of pofi, is even of Opi- 
nion that the Word was coin'd by Ariftotle's Followers j 
and that it was utterly unknown to Ariftatle. 

AriJiotWs.Metaph^fics feem to have been intended for a kind 
of Natural Theology. F. Mialebranch and Mr. Locke have 
wrote much more clearly and confiftently of Metapbyjics i 
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than any of the Antients. See Unity, Mote, Truth, 
Duration, E£r. 

METAPHISICAL, fomething belonging to Mctapby- 
fics. See Metaphysics. 

The Word is aifo ufod to denote fomething too footle, 
abftract and rehned. in this fenfe we fay, inch a Rea- 
loning, luch a Proof, is too Metaphyfical, #c. 

A MttaflyficalC.uk, is an imaginary or chimerics* Cafe, 
which can fcarce ever happen, or not without much diffi- 
culty ; and which ought not to be laid down as a Rule for 
common Occahons. 

METAPLASM, Metaplasmus, in Grammar, a 
Iran/mutation, or Change made in a Word, by adding 
retrenching, or changing a Letter or Syllable thereof. 

The Word comes from the Greek unnma.truos. 

METASTASIS, in Medicine, from &wlwxi, transfero, 
I change, or remove; fignifies the Removal of a Humour 
from one part, toanothcr, which is moil commonly known 
in nervous Cafes : fometimes alfo in the groffc Humours; 
the refluent Blood taking up digefted Matterfroai one part, 
and difpofing it upon another. See Fluxion. 

METATARSUS, in Anatomy, that part of the human 
Sceleton, containing the middle of the Foot. See Foot. 

The Metatarfas coniifts of five Bones, reaching from 
the Heel to the Toes ; whereof that which fuftains the 
great Toe, is the thicket! ; and that which fuftains the 
next Toe, the longeft. The reft grow, each fhorter 
than other. They are longer than the Bones of the Me- 
tacarpus i in other things they are like them, and are ar- 
ticulated to the Toes, as thefe are to the Fingers. See 
Metacarpus 

The Word comes from fts-m, tram, and -rafow, pes, foot. 

METATHESIS, Tranfpfition, a Grammatical Figure, 
whereby the Letters of a Word, or the Words of a Sen- 
tence, aretranfpofed,or ffiifted out of their natural Situa- 
tion. See Transposition. 

The Word comes from the Greek jatm^mt, trant-pofitio. 

METEMPSYCHI, an tient Heretics, who, in imitation 
of Pythagoras, held the Metempfychofis or Tranfmigration of 
Souls. See Metempsychosis. 

METEMPSYCHOSIS, in the antient Philofophy, the 
Paffage, or Tranfmigration of the Soul of a Man, after 
Death, into the Body of fome other Animal. See Trans- 
migration. 

Pythagoras and his Followers held, That after Death 
Men's Souls paffed into other Bodies, of this or that kind 
according to the manner of Life they had led. If they 
had been vicious, they were imprifon'd in the Bodies of 
Hachasi, miferable Beads, there to do Penance for fe- 
veral Ages; at the Expiration 'wheteof, they returned 
afrefh to animate Men : If they had lived virmoully, 
fome happier Brute, cr even a human Creature, was to 
be their Lot. See Pythagoreans. 

What led Pythagoras into this Opinion, was, the Perfua- 
fion he had, that the Soul was not of a perifhable nature; 
whence he concluded, that it mull remove into fome o- 
ther Body, upon its abandoning this. Lvcan treats this 
Doctrine as a kind of officious Lye, contrived to mitigate 
the Apprehenfion of Death, by perfoading Men that they 
only changed their Lodging ; and ccafed to live, to begin 
a new Life. 

Reuchlin denies this Doftrine ; and maintains, that the 
Metempfychofis of Pythagoras impfy'd nothing more than a 
Similitude of Manners, Defires, and Studies formerly ex- 
itting in fome Perfon deceafed, and now revived in ano- 
rher alive. Thus, when it was faid that Euphorias was 
revived in Pythagoras, no more was meant than that the 
mattial Virtue, which had /hone in Euphorbia at the time 
of the Trojan War, was now in fome tneafure revived in 
Pythagoras, by reafon of the great refpect he bore to the 
Jthhtx. For thofe People wondring how a Philofopher 
mould be fo much taken with Men of the Swotd, he pal- 
liated the Matter, by faying that the Soul of Euphorias, 
i. e. his Genius, Difpofition and Inclination, were revived 
in him. And this gave occafion to the Report that Eu- 
phorbia's Soul, who pcrifhed in the Trojan War, had ttanf- 
migrated into Pythagoras. 

Ticinus afferts, That what Plato fpeaks of the Migration 
of a human Soul into a Brute, is intended allegorically; 
and relates mecrly to the Manners, Affections, and Ha- 
bits of its degenerating into a beallly Nature by the Im- 
purities of Vice. Serramis, tho' he allows fome force to 
this Interpretation, yet inclines rather to refer the Metem- 
pfychojis to the Refurreetion. See Resurrection. 

Pythagoras is faid to have borrowed the Notion of a 
Metempfychofis from the Egyptians, others fay from the an- 
tient Brachmans. It is ftill retained among the Banians 
and other Idolaters of India and China ; and makes the 
principal P'oundation of their Religion. So extremely ate 
they bigotted to it, that they not only forbear eating any 
thing that has Life, but many of them even refufe to de- 
fend 
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fend themfelves from wild Beafis. They burn no Wood, 
left fome little Animalcule fhould be in it j and are fo 
very charitable, that they will redeem from the hands of 
Strangers, any Animals that they find ready to be killed. 
See Brachmans, Banians, ($c. 

The Word is Greek, form'd of jwtw, hi, and Vvx*h ^ ou ^ 

METEMPTOS1S, a Term in Mathematics, particu- 
larly ufed in Chronology, expreffing the folar Equation, 
neceffary to prevent the new Moon from happening a 
Day too late j as, on the contrary, Proemptofis fignifies the 
lunar Equation, neceffary to prevent the new Moon from 
happening a Day too (boa. See Proemptosis. 

The new Moons running a little backwards, that is, 
coming a Day too foon at the end of 512 Years and a half j 
by the Proemptofis, a Day is added every goo Years, and 
another every 2400 Years : On the other hand, by the 
Metemptofis, a Biffextile is fuppreffed each 134. Years, 
that is, three times in 400 Years. Thefe Alterations are 
never made, but at the end of each Century ; that Period 
being very remarkable, and rendring the Practice of the 
Calendar eafy. 

There are three Rules for making this Addition, or 
Suppreffion of the Biffextile- Day, and by confequence for 
changing the Index of the Epacts. 1. When there is a 
Metemptofis without a Proemptofis, the next following, or 
lower index, muft be taken. 2. When there is a Pro- 
emptofis without a Metempto/is, the next preceding, or fupe- 
rior Index, is to be taken. 3. When there is both a Me- 
temptofis and a Proemptofis, or when there is neither the 
one nor the other, the fame Index is preferved. Thus in 
itfoo we had D j in 1700, by reafon of the Metemftofis, C 
was taken 5 in 1800 there will be both a Proemptofis and 
a Metemptofis ; fo the fame Index will be retained. In 
1900 there will be a Metemptofis again, when B will be 
raken, which will be preferved in 2000 j becaufe there 
will then be neither the one nor the other. This is as 
far as we fhall need it. Oavius has calculated a Cycle of 
301800 Years, at the end of which Period, the fame In- 
dices return in the fame Order. See Epact. 

The Word comes from the Greek iww, foji, and ww^bp, 
cado, I fall. 

METEOR, in Phyfiology, a mixed, moveable, crude, 
inconftant, imperfect Body, or Semblance of a Body, ap- 
pearing in the Atmofphere, and formed out of the Matter 
of the common Elements, altered a little, but not trans- 
formed. 

Meteors are of three Kinds : Ignious, or fiery Me- 
tears, confift of a fat fulphurous Smoke fet on Fire; fuch 
are Lightning, Thunder, Ignis Fatuus, Draco Volans, Falling 
Stars, and other fiery Phenomena appearing in the Air- 
See Thunder, Lightning, Ignis Fatuus, ££c. 

Aerial or Airy Meteors, confift of flatulent and fpiri- 
tuous Exhalations ; fuch are Winds, Whirlwinds, and Hur- 
ricanes. See Wind, Hurricane, £#c. 

Aqueous or Watery Meteors, are compofed of Vapours, 
or watery Particles varioutly feparated and condenfed by 
Heat and Cold j fuch are Clouds, Rainbows, Hail, Snow, 
Rain, Dew, and the like. See Cloud, Rainbow, Hail, 
Snow, Rain, Dew, &c. 

The Formation of Meteors is explained pretty large- 
ly by Des Cartes, in a Treattfe exprefs. Ariftotle and Gaf- 
fendus have alfo handled the fame Subject. Dr. Wood- 
ward's Opinion is, That the Matter of Meteors is in great 
meafure of a mineral nature '■> That the mineral Particles 
contained in the Strata of the Earth, are raifed by the 
fubterraneous Heat, together with the Vapours afcending 
from the Abyfs, and pervading thofe Strata ; efpecially 
at fuch times as the Sun's Heat is fufficient to pene- 
trate the exterior Parts of the Earth, and to make room 
for their Efcape into the Atmofphere. Thus fulphurous, 
nitrous, and other active and volatile mineral Particles, 
form various Meteors, according to the various Fate they 
meet with in the Air. See Vapour, Exhalation, 
Mineral, Air, &c. 

The Greeks call them f/?TS/.'gr, q. d. Sublimes, or high- 
raifed ; the Latins, Imprefjiones, as making .Signs or Im- 
preffions in the Air. 

METEOROLOGY, the Doctrine of Meteors ; explain- 
ing their Origin, Formation, Kinds, Phenomena, &c. See 
Meteor. 

METEOROSCOPE, a Name the antient Mathema- 
ticians gave to fuch Inftruments as they ufed for obferv- 
ing, and determining the Distances, Magnitudes and Places 
of the heavenly Bodies. 

From the Greek y/fifas&u high 5 and trxATrmpat, 1 •view, 
ebferve. 

"METHEGLIN, a Liquor, or Drink prepared of Ho- 
ney j one of the mo ft pleafant and general Drinks the 
Northern part of Europe affords 5 and much ufed among 
the anrient Inhabitants. See Drink. 

There are divers ways of making it : One of the 
belt whereof follows. Put as much live Honey naturally 



running from the Comb, into Spring- Water, as that when 
the Honey is thoroughly diflblved, an Egg will not fink to 
the bottom, but be jult fulpended in it ; This Liquor boil 
for an Hour, or more, till fuch time as the Egg iwitns above 
the Liquor about the breadth of a Groat j when very cool , 
next Morning, it may be barrel'd up j adding to each fifteen 
Gallons an Ounce of Ginger, as much ot Mace and of 
Cloves, and half as much Cinnamon, all grofly pounded : 
a Spoonful of Yeft may be alfo added at the Bung- 
Hole, to promote the working. When it has done work- 
ing, it may be clofely ftop'd up, and after it has flood a 
Month, may be drawn off into Bottles. The Word is 
Welch, Meddyglyn. 

METHOD, the Art, or Rule of difpofing things in 
fuch a manner, as they may be eafily comprehended j ei- 
ther in order to difcover the Truth, which we ourfelves 
are ignorant of; or to prove and demonstrate it to other* 
when known. See Truth and Error. 

Method is twofold. The one of Rejolittion, which is 
that we generally ufe in our Enquiry after Truth. See 
Resolution. The other of Compofition, by which the 
Truth once found, is taught or imparted to others. See 
Composition. 

In the Method of Refolution, call'd alfo by Geome- 
ters the Analytic Method, we proceed from fome genera), 
known Truth, to others which belong to fome particular 
or Angular Thing. See Analysis. 

In the Method of Compofkion, called alfo the Syn- 
thetic Method, we propofe fome certain, general Truths, 
from which we deduce particular Truths. See Syn- 
thesis. 

If in the Method of Refolution we propofe any Maxims, 
'tis not 'immediately in the beginning, and al! together 5 
but as they are found neceffary in the Difquifition : On 
the contrary, in the Method of Compofition, they are pro-. 
pofed all together in the beginning, before there is any 
abfolutc need of them. 

Thefe two Methods differ from each other, as the Me- 
thods of fearching out a Genealogy, either by defcending 
from the Anceftors to their Pofterity, or by afcending 
from the Posterity to the Anceftors : both of them have 
this in common, That their Progreflion is from a Thing 
known, to another unknown. Thofe Things that are 
known, in each, are fet in the front, or firft place 5 that by 
them we may be able to arrive at thofe which are not 
known. The following Things are required in both, that 
Error may be avoided. 

1. That no Proposition be admitted as true, to which a 
Man can, with a good Conference, deny his Affent j or 
which is not evident. 1. That the Connection of the fol- 
lowing Propofition, with the foregoing in every ftepofthe 
Progreffion, he likewife evident or neceffary. To thefe 
may be added two other prudential Maxims, that hold 
good in each Method: As, that we ought to reafon on thofe 
Things only, of which we have clear and perfpicuous 
Ideas 5 or of obfeure Things only, fo far as we know 
them ; and that we fhould always begin from the fimple 
and eafy, and dwell on them a-while, before we proceed 
to Things compounded, and more difficult. 

As to the Laws peculiar to Refolution, they are, t. 
That we muft clearly and perfectly under fta-nd the Stare 
of the Queftion propofed. 2. That with fome Energy or 
Effort of the Mind, one or more intermediate Ideas be 
difcoveredj which areto be a common Meafure orSrats- 
dard, by whofe help the relations between the Ideas to be 
compared are to be found our. 3. That we cut off alt 
that has no neceffary relation to the Truth fought after 
from the thing which is to be the Subject of' our Conn- 
deration. 4. That the compounded Queftion be divided 
into parts, and thofe feparately confider'd in fuch Order, 
as that we begin with thofe which confitt of the more fim- 
ple ideas, and never proceed to the more compounded, till 
we diftincrJy know the more fimple, and by reflection 
have render'd them obvious to the Understanding. 

5. That certain Signs of our Ideas comprehended in ob- 
vious and eftablifh'd Figures, or in the feweft Words 
poffible, be imprinted in the Memory, or mark'd on' Pa- 
per, left the Mind have any further trouble about them. 

6. Thefe things done, that the Ideas (according to the 
fecond Law) be then compared with each other, either by 
reflection alone, or by exprefs Words. 7. If after we 
have compared all the Ideas, we cannot find out what we 
feek, we are then, by the third Law, to cutoff all the Pro- 
positions, which, after a full Examination, we find of no 
ufe to the Solution of the Queftion, and begin a-frefh. 
If, after this Method has been repeated as often as is ne- 
ceffary, nothing of what we have obferved feems to con- 
duce to the Solution of the Queftion, we ought to give it 
over as out of our reach. 

The Synthetic Method, or Method of Compofition, is only 
practicable in things, whofe Principles we perfectly know ; 
asin Geometry, which is wholly employ'd in the Cpnfi- 
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deration of abftract Modes :, of which our Mind has clear 
and adequate Ideas: But when the Enquiry is into Sub- 
iiances, as in Phyfics, we cannot make ufe of the Method 
of Compofuion, their Kinds, and intimate EiTences being un- 
known to us. 

This Method has not been by any fo juftly and accurately 
obferved, as by the Mathematicians, whole Principles are 
perfectly known : Its Laws therefore will be befi drawn 
from their Practice. Now, as they defigned to propofe 
nothing that could be contradicled ; they pitch'd on thele 
three Rules : i. To offer nothing but what was couch'd 
in Words or Terms perfectly undcrftood ; for which reafon 
they always define the Words they make ufe of. 2. To 
build only on evident and clear Principles, fuch as could 
not be contradicled by any who underftood them ; for 
which reafon they firft of all propound their Maxims or 
Axioms, which they demand to be granted them, as 
being felf-evident, and needing no Proof. 3. To prove 
demonftratively all their Conferences ; for which reafon 
they ufe nothing in their Arguments or Proofs, but Defi- 
nitions that have been laid down „ Axioms that have been 
granted, and Propositions that have been already proved ; 
which become Principles to things that follow them. 

The Word Method comes from the Greek v\§q£@-, which 
fignifies the fame thing: The Schools have a long time 
difputed, whether Logic be an Art, a Science, or a Method. 
See Logic. 

Ga-Jendus diflributes Method into three Kinds brBranches, 
•viz. Meihodus Inventwt'ts, Method of Intention , ordifcovering 
a Truth unknown. SeelNVENTiON. 

Methodusjttdicii, of Judghig, or determining of a Truth, 
or Proportion propofed. See Judgment. 

And Methodus Demonflrationis, or of Demonfir ation ; that 
is, of exhibiting it to another. See Demonstration. 

Method, Methodus, is peculiarly ufed in Mathematics for 
divers particular ProcefTes. In this fenfe we fay 

Method of Fluxions. 

Method deMaximis & Mim 
mis, &c. 

Method of tangents. 

Differential Method, &c. 

Exponential Method, &c. 

METHOD1CA Medicina, See Medicine and Physic' 

METHODISTS, Methodic i, an Appellation given 
to thofe Phyficians who adhere to the Doctrine of Galen, 
and the Schools ; and who cure with Bleedings, Purges, &c. 
duly apply'd according to Symptoms, Circumftances, £5?c. 
in oppofitionto Emperics and Chymijis, who ufe violent Me- 
dicines, and pretended Secrets or Noftrums. SeeEMPE- 
R.IC, Chymist, &c. 

METOCHE, in the antient Architecture, a Term ufed 
by Vitruv'ms to fignify the Space or Interval between the 
Dentils. S ee Denticle. 

Baldus obferves, that in an antient MS. Copy of that Au- 
thor, the Word Metatome is found for Metoche. Hence 
Da-viler takes occafion to fufpeel that the common Text of 
Vitrtwitis is corrupted ; and concludes, that it fliould not be 
Metoche, but Metatome, q. d, Scftion. 

■METONIC Cycle, in Chronology, the Lunar Cycle, or 
Period of 19 Years; thus call 'd from its Inventor Meton, 
an antient Athenian. See Cycle and Period. 

When the Afctonic 'Cycle is compleated, the Lunations, 
or the New and Full Moons return on the fame Day of the 
Month ; fo that on whatever days the New and Full 
Moons happens this Year, 19 Years hence they will fall 
precifely on the very fame Day of the Month, as Meton 
and the Primitive Fathers thought. See Lunation. 

For this reafon, at the Time of the Council of Nice, 
when the manner of fettling the Time for obferving Eafier 
was eftablifhed , the Numbers of the Metonic Cycle were 
inferred in the Calendar in Letters of Gold, on account of 
their great Ufe ; and the Year of the Cycle for that Year 
was call'd the Golden Number of that Year. See Golden 
Number. 

This is fometimes alfo call'd the Lunar Cycle, or Teriod. 
See, Lunar Cycle. 

METONYMY, a Figure in Rhetoric, call'd alfo Hy- 
pallagc and Tranfnominaiio, It confifts in a tranfmutation or 
change of Names, or putting of one Name for another. 
See Figure. 

The Metonymy is the moft extenfive of all the Tropes. 
See Trope. 

There are four principal Kinds of Metonymies : The firft, 
when we put the Inventor for the thing invented; asBacchus 
for Wine, Ceres for Bread. 1 he fecond, when we put the 
Containing for the thing contained ; as a Glafs for the 
Wine within ir. The third, when the Effect is put for the 
Caufc ; as the Captain for his Soldiers, Greece for the Greeks, 
the Author for his Works- The fourth, when the Sign is 
put for the thing fignified 3 as the Gown for the Prieft- 
hond, £-?<r. 

The Word comes from the Greek pt7&, trans, and Ivoyjt, 
Nomen. 



METOPE, orMETOPA, in Architecture, the Inter- 
val, or fquare Space between the Triglyohs, in the Frieze 
of the Doric Order. SeeTRiGLYPH and Frieze. 

The Antients ufed to adorn thefe Parts with carved 
Works, or Paintings, reprefenting the Heads of Oxen, 
VefTels, Bafons, and other Utenfils of the Heathen Sa- 
crifices. 

As there is found fome difficulty in difpofing the Tri- 
glyphs and Metopes in that juft Symmetry which the Doric 
Order requires; fome Architects make it a Rule, never 
to ufe this Order but in Temples. 

Semi Metope is aSpace fomewhat lefs than half a Me- 
tope, in rhe Corner of the Doric Frieze. 

The Word Metope, in the original Greek, fignifies the 
diftance between one Aperture or Hole and another, or 
between one Triglyph and another ; the Triglyphs being 
fuppofed to be Solives or Joifts that fill the Apertures : 
from fJA-m inter, between, and e<o-,i foramen. 

METOPOSCOPY, the Art of difcovering the Tempe- 
rament, Inclinations, and Manners of Perfonsby Infpedhng 
the Lines in their Faces. 

Metopofcopy is no more than a Branch of Phyfiognomy ; 
the latter taking its Conjectures from all parts of the Body: 
But both the Body, and the Branch are extremely preca- 
rious, not to fay vain. See Physiognomy. 

Ciro Spontom, who has wrote on the Subject of Metopof- 
copy, obferves, that there are feven principal Laws confi- 
der'd in the Forehead ; each of which has its peculiar Pla- 
net. The firft is the Law of Saturn. The fecond of Ju- 
piter, &c. 

The Word comes from the Greek ij.vto<&w, Vultus, Face, 
and o~yA7! r js/j.cu, injpicio, I view. 

METRE, or Meeter, a Term in Poetry ; form'd of 
the Greek [A1&>v, Menfura, and fignifying Vcrfe, or Meafure. 
See VERSEand Measure. 

Metrical Verfes are thofe confifting of a determinate Num- 
ber of long and fhort Syllables ; as thofe of the Greek and 
Latin. See Quantity. 

Capellus obferves, that the Genius of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage is incompatible with Metrical Poetry. See He- 
brew. 

METRICS, among the Antients, was that part of 
their Mufic employ'd about the Quantities of Syllables ; or 
which confider'd them as long, or fhort. SccQuantity 
and Music. 

METROCOMIA, a Term in the antient Church Hi- 
flory, fignifying a Town that had other Towns under its 
Jurifdi£tion. 

What a Metropolis was among Cities, that a Metrocomia 
was among Country-Towns. The antient Metrocomies had 
each its Chorepifcopits, or^Rural-Dean, and here was his See 
or Residence. See Metropolis and Chorepiscopus. 

The Word comes from the Greek px]*?, Mother, and 
k&jUh, Town, Village. 

METROPOLIS, the Capital of a Country, or Province; 
or the principal City, and, as it were, the Mother of all 
the reft. See City. 

The Name is alfo apply'd to Archiepif-opal Churches ; 
and fometimes to the principal Church of a City. See 
Church. 

Father Monet gives a compleatLift of all the Metropola. 
See Metropolitan. 

The Word comes from the Greek ^»7ne, Mater, Mother ; 
and isoki<;, Urhs, City ; as who fhould fay, the Mother- 
City, &c 

METROPOLITAN, is indifferently applied to an Arch- 
bifhop, and to his Cathedral Church. See Archbishop 
and Cathedral. 

The Roman Empire having been divided into thirteen 
Dioccfes, and 120 Provinces ; each Diocefe and each Pro- 
vince had its Metropolis, or Capital City, where the Pro- 
conful, or the "Vicar of the Empire had his Refidence-.. 
See Diocese and Proconsul. 

By this Civil Divifion, the Ecclefiaftical was afterwards 
adjufted ; and the Bifhop of the Capital City, had the 
direction of Affairs, and the Pre-eminence over all rhe 
Bifhops of the Province. His Refidence in the Metro- 
polis, gave him the Title of Metropolitan. This ereclion 
of Metropolitans is refer'd to the end of the third Century, 
and was confirmed by the Council of Nice. 

Archbifhop Ujler and de Marca, however, maintain it to be 
anEftabliflimentof the Apoftles ; butinvain: For'tisnext 
to'certain, that the Ecclefiaftical Government wasregulated 
on the foot of the Civil, and that it was hence the Name and 
Authority of Metropolitans was given to the Bifhops of the 
Capital Cities of the Empire, or the Provinces that com- 
pofed it. This is fo true, that in the Conteft between the 
Bifhop ofslrles, and the Bifhop of Yienne, each of whom 
laid claim to the Metyipolitanfeipofxhe. Province of Vi- 
enne ; the Council of Turin appuinted, that which e'erof 
them could prove his City to be the Civil Metropolis,fbould 
enjoy the Title, and^Rights of Ecclefiaftical Metropolitan. 
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Tho the Ecclefiaftical Government was modell'd on the 
footofthe Political; yet in Gaul, and iome other Coun- 
tries, the diltinciions of Metropolitan and Primate were not 
obfcrved till very late. As the Frxf efi tts Gallia refided by 
turns at Treves, Vienne, Aries, and Lyons, he communi- 
cated the Rank and Dignity of Metropolitan and Primate to 
each of them in their turn; and yet none of the GaBckn 
Bifhops affumcd to themfelves the Rights, nor even the 
Precedence of Metropolitans. The Ep'fcopate level'd them 
all ; and asto Order, they had no regard, but to the Privi- 
leges of Seniority. This Equality lailed till the fifth 
Century, when the Conteft between the Bifhops o$.Vie.nne 
and Aries was fet on foot. 

M. du Pin obferves, that in the Provinces of Africa, ex- 
cepting thofe whereof Carthage was the Metropolis, the 
place where the moil aged Bilhop refided became the Me- 
tropolis. The Reafon of which without doubt was this, 
that neither the Proconful, nor Pryfeclus ever fix'd their 
Refidence. 

The fame Author obferves, that in Afia there were Me- 
tropolis's merely nominal, that is, which had no Suffragan, 
nor any Rights of Metropolitans. The Bifhops of Nice, 
Chakedon, and Berytus, had the Precedence of the other 
Bifhops, and the y \t\c o{ Metropolita7is, without any other 
Right or Prerogative befides the Honour of the Appellation; 
they themfelves being fubject to their Metropolitans. 

A Metropolitan has the 'Privilege of Ordaining his Suf- 
fragans ; and Appeals from Sentences pafs'd by the Suffra- 
gans, are prefer 'd to the Metropolitan- See Bishop and 
Primate. 

The Jefuit Camel had began a Hiflory ofmtropoies ; but 
dy'd e'er the fecond Volume was fintfhed. 

MEZZANINE, a Term ufed by fome Architefts to 
fignify an Entrcfole. S~e Entresoce. 

The Word is borrowed from the Italians, who call Mez- 
zanini thofe little Windows, lefs in height than breadth, 
which ferve to illuminate an Attic, or Entrefole. 

MEZZO-T1NTO, in Sculpture, a particular manner of 
Engraving Figures on Copper. See Engraving. 

Mezzo-Tmto is faid to have been firft invented by 
Prince Rupert ; and Mr. Evelyn, in his Hittory of Chalco- 
graphy, gives us a Head perform'd by that Prince in this way. 

Tis pretty different from the common way of En- 
graving. To perform it, they rake, hatch, or punch 
the Surface of the Plate all over with a Knife, orlnitru- 
ment forthe purpofe; firft one way, then a-crofs, &c, till 
the face of the Plate be thus entirely furrow'd with Lines 
or Furrows c!ofe and as it were contiguous ro each other 5 
fo that if an Impreflion were then taken from it, it would 
be one uniform blot or fmut. 

This done, the Defign is drawn, or marked on the fame 
Face : after which, they proceed with Burnifhers, Scra- 
pers,^, to expunge and take out the Dents or Furrows 
in all the parts where the Lights of the Piece are to be ; and 
that more or lefs, as the Lights are to be ikonger or fainter : 
leaving thofe parts black which are to represent the Sha- 
dows or Deepnings of the Draught. 

MIASMA, from tuuiw, infuino, I infect; is made ufe 
of to fignify fuch Particles, or Atoms, as are fuppofed to 
arife from diilemper'd, putrifying, or poifonous Bodies, and 
to arte 3 People at a diilance. See Contagion. 

MICHAELMAS, the Feaft of St. Michael the Arch- 
angel,, held on the 29th of September. See Quartern- 
Day. 

MICROCOSM, a.GreekTevm literally fignifying Little 
World ; chiefly underftood of Man, who is fo called by 
way of Eminency, as being an Epitome of all that is won- 
derful in the great World, or Macrocofm. Sec Macro- 
cosm. 

The Word is formed from the Greek pi *,&<;, parvus, little ; 
and x-orruot, Mundus, World. 

MICROGRAPHIA, Micrography, a Defcription of 
the Parts, and Proportions of Objects, that arc too fmall to 
be viewed without the Afliftaiice of a Microfcope. See 
Microscope. Dr. Hook's Micrographia is in much efteem 
among the Curious. 

The Word is compounded of fttK&f, parvus, and 3>£7?h, 
fcripth, defcript'o, 

MICROMETER, an Agronomical Machine,' which by 
means of a very fine Skrew, ferves to meafure extremely 
fmall Dillances in the Heavens ; as the apparent Diameters 
of the Planets', £&. to a great degree of Accuracy. See 

DiSTAN CE. 

The Word comes from the Greek <«<x£?f, parvus, and 
«5T£9i', Menfura ; in regard a fmall Length, e.g. an Inch, is 
hereby divided into a vaft number of Parts, e.g. in fome, 
2&00 ; and in others more. 

'I here is fome Controverfy about the Invention of the 
Micrometer. Meff. Auzout and Picard have the Credit of it 
in common Fame ; as being the firft who pubtifhed it, in 
the Year 1666. But Mr. Tovmley, in the PhUofophical 
TranfaBiotis, reclaims it for one of our own Countrymen, 



Mr. Gafcoyne. He relates, that from fotne fcarrer'd Papers 
and Letters of this Gentleman, he had learnr, that before 
our Civil Wars he had invented a Micrometer, of as much 
effect as that fince made by M. Auzout, and had made ufe 
of it for fome Years, not only in taking the Diameters of 
the Planets, and Diftances upon Land, but in determining 
other Matters of nice Importance in the Heavens; as the 
Moon's Diftance, &c. 

Monf. de la Hire, in a Difcourfe on the ^ra of rhe Inven- 
tions of the Micrometer, Pendulum Clock, and Telefcope, 
read before the Royal Academy of Science?, in ijt% 



Author, he oblerves, in his; OofervatioHs on SaturtfiKhtg f &cS 
publifhed in 1659, gives a Method of finding the Diame- 
ters of the Planets by means of a Telefcope, viz- by put- 
ting an Object, which he calls Yirgula, of a proper Bigncfs 
to take in the Diftance to be meafured, in the Focus of the 
Convex Objeet-Glafs: In this Cafe, fays he, the fmallefi 
Object will be feen very dillinctly, in that place of the 
Glafs. By fuch means, he adds, he meafured the Diame- 
ters of the Planets, as he there delivers them. 

This Micrometer, M. de la Hire obferves, is fo very little 
different from that publifhed by the Marquifs deMalvafia, 
in his Ephemerides, three Years after, that they ought to 
be elleemed the fame ; and the Micrometer of the Marquifs 
differ'd yet lefs from that publifhed four years after his by 
Auzout and Picard. Hence M. de la Hire concludes, that 
'tis to Ni..Hi:ygens the World is indebted for the Invention 
of the Micrometer : without taking any notice of the Claim 
of our Countryman, Mr. Gajcoyne, which is prior by many 
Years to any of them. 

ConjlrvMion and Vfe of the Micrometer. 

1. Woljius defcribes a Micrometer of a very eafy and fim- 
ple Structure ; firft contrived by Kirchius. 

In the Focus of a Telefcope fir a Brafs or Iron Ring A B, 
(Tab. Astronomy, fig.n.) wi'h Female Screws diametri- 
cally oppofite 10 each other. Into thefe infert Male Screws 
C E and F B, of fuch Length, as that they may be turned 
in the Tube, fo as to touch each other. And with this In- 
ftrument very fmall Spaces in the Heavens may be accu- 
rately meafured. 

For when any Objects, viewed thro' a Tube, appear con- 
tiguous to the Screws ; if thefe be turned till they juft touch 
two oppofite Points, whofe Diftance is to be meafured, it 
will be evident how many Threads of the Screw they are 
apart. To determine how many Seconds anfwer to each 
Thread ; applying the Tube towards the Heavens, turn the 
Screws, till they touch two Points, whofe Diftance is already 
accurately known ; and obferve the Number of Threads 
correfponding to that Interval. Thus, by the Rule of Three 
a Table may be made of the Seconds correfponding to the 
feveral Threads; by means whereof, without more ado, 
the Dillances of any Points may be determined. 

2. The Structure of the Micrometer now chiefly in Ufe, 
with the Manner of fitting it to a Telefcope, and apply- 
ing it, is as follows : 

A B Cg (Plate Astronomy, fig. \z.) is a Rectangular 
BrafsFrame; the Side AB being about three Inches long, 
and the SideBC, as likewife the oppofite Side A g, about 
fix Inches ; and each of the three Sides about *- of an Inch 
deep. The two oppofite Sides of this Frame are fcrewed 
to the Circular Plate, to be mentioned hereafter. 

The Screw P, which hasexai5tly forty Threads in anTnch, 
being turned round, moves the Plate GDEF along two 
Grooves made near the Tops of the two oppofite Sides of 
the Frame ; and the Screw Q_having the fame number of 
Threads in an Inch as P, moves the Plate R N M Y along 
two Grooves, made near the bottom of the faid Frame, 
in the fame Direction as the former Plate moves, but with 
only half the Velocity of that other. Thefe Screws are 
turned both at once, and fo the Plates are moved along the 
fame way, by means of a Handle turning the endlefs 
Screw S, whofe Threads fall in between the Teeth of the 
Pinions on the Screws P and Ch And note, that two half 
Revolutions of the endlefs Screw S, carry the Screw P 
exactly once round. 

The Screw P turns the Hand a faften'd thereto, over a 
hundred equal Divifions, made round the Limb of a circu- 
lar Plate, to which the above named two oppofite Sides of 
the Frame are fcrew'd at righr Angles. The Teeth of the 
Pinion on the Screw P, whole Number is 5, take into the 
Teeth of a Wheel on the back-fide of the circular Plate, 
whofe Number is 15. Again, on the Axis of this Wheel is 
a Pinion of two, which takes into the Teeth of another 
Wheel, moving about the Center of the circular Plate, on 
the out-fide thereof; having 50 Teeth. This laft Wheel 
moves the leffer Hand h once round the above mention'd 
circular Plate, in the ~s part of the Time the Hand a is 
moving round : For becaufethe Number of Teeth in the 
Pinion on the Screw P, are 5, and. the Number of Teeth 
of the Wheel this Pinion moves, are 20; therefore the 

Screw 
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Screw P moves four times round, in the time that Wheel 
is moving once round. Further, iince there is a Pinion of 
two which takes into the Teeth of a Wheel, whofe Number 
is 50; therefore this Wheel with 50 Teeth, will move once 
round in the time that the Wheel of 20 Teeth moves 25 
times round ; and confequently rhe Screw P, or Hand A, 
mult move a hundred times round, in the fame time as 
the Wheel of fifty Teeth on the Hand b, has moved once 
round. 

Hence it follows, that if the circular Plate W, which is 
faften'd at right Angles to the other circular Plate, be di- 
vided into two hundred equal Parts, the Index x, to which 
the Handle is faiten'd, will move five of thofe Parts in 
the fame time, in which the Hand a moves one of the 
hundred Divilions round the Limb of the other circular 
Plate. Thus by means of an Index, and Plate W, every 
fifth part of each of the Divilions round the other Plate, 
may be known. 

Farther, iince each of the Screws P and Q_, have exact- 
ly forty Threads in an Inch 5 therefore the upper Plate 
G D E F, will move one Inch, while the Hand a moves 
forty times round j the four thoufandth Part of an Inch, 
while the Hand moves over one of the Divilions round the 
Limb; and the twenty thoufandth Part of an Inch, while 
the Index x moves one Part of the two hundred round the 
Limb of the circular Plate W : And the under Plate 
KNMi will move half an Inch, the two thoufandth Part 
of an Inch, and the ten thoufandth Part of an Inch, the 
fame way, in the faid refpecf :ve Times. 

Hence, if the under Plate, having a large round Hole 
therein, be fixed to a Telefcope, fo that the Frame is 
moveable, together with the whole Infirumenr, except the 
faid lower Plate ; and the llrait fmooth Edge H I, of the fixed 
Plate A B lH,as hkewife theftrait fmooth Edge DEofthe 
moveable Plate GDE 1, be perceivable thro' the round 
Hole in the under Plate, in the Focus of the Object -Glafs j 
then, when the Flandle of the Micrometer i3 turned, the 
Edge HI of the narrow Plate A B I H fixed to the Frame, 
and' D E of the moveable Plate, will appear thro' the Te- 
lefcope equally to approach to, or recede from each other. 
By thele Edges we fhall be able to meafure the appa- 
rent Diameters of the Sun, Moon, ££c. the Manner of do- 
ing which take as follows : 

Suppofe in looking at the Moon thro' the Telefcope, you 
have turned the Handle till the two Edges D E and H I, 
ate open'd, fo as juit to touch or clafp the Moon's Edges 5 
and tnat there was twenty one Revolutions of the Hand a, 
to compleat that opening. F'irft fay, As the focal Length 
of the Objeft-Glafs, which fuppofe ten Feet, is to Radius, 
fo is 1 Inch to the Tangent of an Angle fubtended by 1 
Inch in the Focus of the Object Glafs ; which will be found 
aSMin. 30 Sec. Again, becaufe there are exactly 40 
Threads of the Screws in I Inch ; fay, if 40 Revolutions 
of the Hind a, give an Angle of 2S' 30", what Angle will 
21 Revolutions give ? The Anfwer will be, 15 Min. 8 Sec. 
And fuch was the Moon's apparent Diameter ; and fo may 
the apparent Diameters of any other Objects be taken. 

It muff be here obferved, that the Divilions on the Top 
of the Plate G D E F, are diagonal Divilions of the Revo- 
lutions of the Screws, with diagonal Divilions of Inches 
againft them. Thus as the faid Plate Hides along, thefe 
Diagonals are cut by Divifions made on the Edge of the nar- 
row Plate K L, fixed to the oppofite fides of the Frame 
by means of two Screws. Thefe diagonal ^Divifions ferve 
for a Regilter to count the Revolutions of the Screws, and 
to (hew how many there are in an Inch, or the parts of an 
Inch. . , „ 

Mr. Derham tells us, that his Micrometer is not, as ulually,_ 
to be put into a Tube, hut to meafure the Spectres of 
the Sun on Paper, (of any Radius) or to meafure any part 
of it. By this means he can eafily, and very exa&ly,with 
the help of a fine Thread, take the Declination of a folar 
Spor at any time of the Day ; arid by his half-Seconds 
Watch, meafure the diltance of the Spot from the Sun's 
Fall em or Wellern Limb. 

MICROSCOPE, or Encyscope, a Dioptrical Inftru- 
ment, by means whereof very minute Objects are repre- 
fented exceedingly large, and view'd very diftinflly; ac- 
cording to the Laws of Refraaion. See Refraction. 

Micro/cafes are properly riiitinguifhed into fimple, or 
finale-, and compound, or double. 

The Simple are thofe which confifl of a fingle Lens, or a 
fingle Spherule : The Compound confift offeveral duly 
combined. See Lens. 

As Optics have been improved, other Varieties have 
been contrived, in rhe forts of Microfcofei : Hence Re- 
feSlmg-Mcrofcop'es, Water-Mi crofcofes, &c. See Reflec- 
ting, &c. 

When, and by whom Micro/copes were firft invented, is 
not certainly known. Buygens tells us, that one Drelbel, a 
Dutchman, had the firft Mem/cope, in the Tear rtfu j and 
that he was reputed the Inventor of it : tho* F. Fontatta a 



Neapolitan, claims the Invention to himfelf, but dates it 
from rhe lame Year. As a Telefcope inverred is a Mkro- 
Jcope; theDifcovery might eafily enough have arofe from 
thence. See Telescope. 

foundation and Theory of Single Microscopes. 

If an Objea A B (Tab. Optics, Fig. 21.) be placed 
in the Focusof a fmall convex Lens, or a fimple Mcrojape 
D E, and the Eye be applied clofe to the other fide of the 
Microfcopc, the Objed will be Jeen dftinB, in an erett Sttua- 
ation, and magnified in the Ratio of the diftance of the Focus to 
the diftance wherein Objetti are to be placed to be Jeen di- 
ftinftly with the naked Eye. 

Dem- For rhe Objea A B being placed in the Focus of 
the convex Lens D E, the Rays' ilfuing from the feveral 
Points thereof, after Refraaion, will be parallel ro each 
other. See Lens and Refraction. Confequently the 
Eye will fee it diftinBly, by virtue of what is proved under 
the Word Telescope. 

Further, finceoneof the Rays A F proceeding from the 
Point A, after Refraaion, becomes parallel to the incident 
Ray; and therefore, fctting afide the thickmfs of the Lens, 
is found directly againll it ; and the fame holds of all 
the other Rays carried to the Eye : the Rays A F, and 
BF, to which the reft coming from A and B are parallel, 
will enter the Eye in the fame manner as if they enter'd 
without pairing through the Lens ; and will therefore ap- 
pear ereB 5 as if the Lens were away. See Vision. 

Laftly, it is manifeft that the Onj=a A B will he feen 
under the fame Angle as if viewM by the naked Eye: 
But fince it appears very diftinct, whereas to the naked Eye, 
at the fame diftance, it would appear extremely confufed, 
'tis the fame thing as if the Objea fhould feem removed 
to the diltance F H, wherein it is viewed with equal di- 
flinanefs, andunder the fame Angle. The Diameter of the 
Objea A B, therefore, will be to the apparent Diameter 
IK, as FC to F H, i.e. as the diftance of the F icus of 
the Lens to the diltance wherein an Objea is to be placed 
in order to view it diltinctly. See Magnitude and 
Angle. 

Huygens takes it for granted, that an Obj e a feen with 
the naked Eye, is then in its utmofl diftinanefs, when feen 
at the diftance of 8 Digits, or tenths of a Foot ; which 
agrees pretty near with the Obfervations of others. 

Law; of Single Microscopes. 

1. Simple Microfcofes magnify the Diameter of the 
Objea A B in the Ratio of the diltance of the Focus F C 
to an interval of 8 Digits, v. g. If the Ssmi diameter of 
a Lens convex on both fides be half a Digit A B : I K 
= 5-: 8 = 1 : itf, that is, the Diameter of the Objea will 
be increafed in a fedecuple Proportion, or as fixreen to 
one. 

2. Since the diltance F H is conftant, via. 8 Digits, by 
how much the diftance of the Focus, F C is fmall r, fo 
much the fmaller Ratio will it have to F H ; confequently 
the Diameter of the Objea will be ^o much the more mag- 
nified. 

3. Since in Plano-convex Lens's, the diftance of the Fo- 
cus is equal to the Diameter ; and in Lens's convex on both 
fides, to the Semi-diameter ; fimple Microfcopes will en- 
large the Diameter fo much the more, as they are Seo- 
ments of fmaller Spheres. 

4. If the Diameter of the Convexities of a Plano-convex 
Lens, and a Lens convex on both fides, be the fame, viz. 
= 1 ; the Diftance of the Focus of the firit will be 1 j of 
the fecond |. Confequently, theSemi-diameter of the Ob- 
ject A B will be to the apparent one in the firit Cafe as 1 to 
8, in the latter as i to 8, i. e. as itoitf. A Lens, therefore, 
convex on both fides, magnifies twice as much as a Plano- 
convex. 

As the whole depends on the juft and fteady fituation 
of Objeas with regard to the Lens, various Methods have 
been contrived to that end : Whence we have feveral 
different kinds of fingle Microjcopes. The moil fimple is 
as follows. 

1. AB,Fig.iz. is a little Tube, to one of whofe Bafes BC, 
is fitted a plain Glafs, to which an Object, viz. a Gnat, 
Wing of an Infect, Down, or the like, is applied: To the 
other Bafe, AD, at a ptopcr diftance from the Objea is 
applied a Lens convex on both fides, whofe Semi-diameter 
is about half an Inch. The plain Glafs is tutn'd to the 
Sun, or the Light of a Candle, and the Obiea is feen mag- 
nified. And if the Tube be made to draw out, Lens's of 
different Spheres may be ufed. 

Again, a Lens, convex on both fides, is inclofed in a 
Cell' A C, and by a Screw H there fattened a-crofs ; thro' 
the Pedeftal C D paffes a long Screw, by means whereof, 
and the female Screw I, a Style or Needle fix'd per- 
pendicular to its extreme, is kept firm at any diftance 
from the Lens. In E is a little Tube, on which, and 
on the Point G, the various Objefls are to be difpofed: 

Thu. 
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Thus there may be Lens's of various Spheres applied. 

1. But theMicrofcofe which is foiindtb anfwer the end beft, 
is as follows : A b, .fig. 2;. is a round Brafs Tube.whofe' 
exterior Surface is form'd into a Skrew of a length fome- 
what let? than the diftance of the Focus of a Glafs convex 
on both fides, ufed here for illuminating the Objea, and 
fitted to its Bafe A C, by a Ring with a Strew in it 
D K. 

FG is another Brafs Tube, fomewhat wider than the 
firft, and open each way for an Objea to be apply'd to the 
Mxrojnfe. To its upper Bafe G H is faftned a Spring of its Focus Will be 
Steel-Wire, twifted into a fpiral I ; whereby an Objea apparent one - 
placed between two round Plates, or Slices K and L, in 
the manner hereafter mentioned, is by means of the Skrew 
B C, brought to the Microfcofical Lens, (or magnifying 
Glafs, whereof there are feveral) and kept firm in its 
place. Tothe-Bafis H G, nhich has a female Skrew M, 
are fitted Cells N, with a male Skrew O, wherein Lens's 
of various Spheres, guarded by Ferrils, are included. In 
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they'll have Spots ; fo thev muil be drawn out immedi- 
ately after they are turn'd round. As to the Stem, break it 
oft asneartheBallaspoffible ; and lodgingthe remainder 
of the Stem between the Plates ; by drilling the Hole 
exaclly round, all the Protuberances are buried between 
the Plates ; and the Mcrofcope performs to admiration. 

After thefe manners may spheres be made much fmaller 
than any Lens ; fo that the belt Micro/cope,, or thofe which 
magnify the mod, are made thereof. For fuppofe the 
Diameter of a_ Spherule to be 7 V of a Digit, the diftance of 
i and therefore its real Diameter to its 
+ s T 4 ; that is, as ,-•, to 8, or as 3 
to 511 ; or lattly, as 1 to 170. Its Surface therefore will 
be mcreafed in the Proportion of 1 to aSjco, and its Bulk 
in a Ratio of 1 to 4915000. 

M. Leewenboeck and M. Muffcbenbroeck have fucceeded 

very well in fpherical Micro/copes ; and the Apparatus of the 

latter is much commended : But we forbear any Defcrip- 

j being eafy for any who confulers the 



tions thereof; 



Pis a female Skrew, by which an Ivory Handle P Q_ is Structure of thofe confiding of Lens's , 

faftned to the Urcofcope. thofe of Spheres may fee JJj^H?? s ' concuve how 

Water Mi croscope. Mr.5. Gray, and after him, W'olfius 
and others, have contrived Water-Microfcopes, confiding of 
Spherules, or Lens's of Water inftead of Glafs, fitted up 
fomewhat after the manner of thofe above-mentioned ; 
(as Spheres of Water may be likewife ufed inftead of Glafs 
many of the common Mcrofcofes) But fince the diftance 
of the Focus of a Lens or Sphere of Water, is greater 'hen 
in one of Glafs, (the Spheres, whereof they arc Segments 
being the fame) Water-Microfcopes magnify lefs, and are 
therefore lefs. efteemed than thofe of Glafs. 

The fame Mr. Gray firit obferved that a fmall Drop or 
Hemifpherule of Water held to the Eye by Candle- 
Light or Moon-Light, without any other Apparatus, mag- 
nified the Animalcule contain 'd in it, vaftly more than any 
other Mcrofcope. The Reafun is, that the Rays conrn' 
from the interior Surface of the firft Hemifphcre, are re- 
flefled foastofall under the fame Angle on the'Surface 
of the hind Hemifphere, to which the 'Eye is applied as 
if they came from the Focus of the Spherale ; whence 
they are propagated to the Eye in the fame manner as if the 
Objects wcte placed without the Spherule in its Focus 

Hollow Glais Spheres, of the Diameter of about half 
a Digit, fill'd with Spirit of Wine, are frequently ufed for 
Microfcopes j but they don't magnify near fo much. 

Theory of Compound, or double Microscopes 

Suppofe an Objea-Glafs E D, % a 4 . ffc Segment of 
a very fmall Sphere, and the Objea A B placed without 
the Focus F. 

Suppofe an Eye-Glafs G H, convex on both fides, and 
the Segment of a Sphere greater (tho' not too great) than 
that of D E, and let it be fo difpofed behind the ObieS 
asthatif CE: CL : : CL : C K, the Focus of the Eve- 
Glafs may be in K. 

Laftly, fuppofe L K : L M: : L M : L I. 

If then O be the place wherein an Objea is feen diftina 
with the naked Eye ; the Eye in this Cafe being placed in 
I, will fee the Objea A Bdirtinflly in an inverted fituation 
and magnified in a compound Ratio of M K to L H and 
L C to C O ; as is ptoved from the Laws of Dioptrics 



Microfcopi 
In the Ivory Slice T are round Holes, in which are 
fitted little Circles of Mufcozy Glafs, for Objeas, efpe- 
cially fmall and pellucid ones, as little Infeas, or the 
Wings, Scales, Sic of larger, to be faftned to. 

When live Infeas are to be view'd, they are cover'd with 
the BrafsSlice Y, which is put in a little fquare Erafs-bed, 
perforated with Holes X : And the fame Slice, whether 
alone, or inclofed in the bed, being laid between the 
round Plates K and L, is brought to the Lens by means of 
the Screw A B, till the Objea may be diftinaiy view'd. 

If other pellucid oblong Objeas are to be view'd, as 
Down, Cuticle, i£c. inftead of the Slice above, is ufed the 
Inftrument mentioned above, for viewing Winos of Flies ; 
whofe Struaure is manifeft from infpedtion. 

There are other Inftruments in the Apparatus of the 
Miaojcope, as little Tongs, &c. for taking up fmall Ob- 
jeas, a Glafs-Tube for viewing the Circulation of the 
Blood in Fifties, S^. which need no defcription. 

What has been faid hitherto, is to be underftood of 
Lenticular tScrofapei ; for Spherical ones, their Doarine 
will be underftood from what follows. 

If an Objea A B be placed in the Focus of a Glafs 
Spherule F, and the Eye be behind it, v. g. in the Focus G; 
the Objea will be feen diftina, in an erea Situation, and 
magnified, as to its Diameter, in a Ratio of J of the Dia- 
meter E I, to the diftance at which Objeas are to be 
placed to be feen diftinaiy with the naked Eye. 

The firft part of the Propofition is proved in the fame 
manner of Spheres, as of Lens's : As, then, a good Eye 
fees an Objea diftinaiy at the diftance of 8 Digits, a Glafs 
Spherule will inlarge the Diameter of an Objea in a 
Raiio of i of the Diameter to 88 Digits. Suppofe then 
the Diametet of the Spherule E I T " 5 of a Digit, C E will 
be =^r, and FE = -,'- ; and therefore F C = ^-)- 4 'j= 
,V Confequenfiy, the true Diameter of an Objea to its 
apparent one is in the Ratio of ,'_ to 80 ; i. e. as 3 to 320, 
or 1 to ic7 nearly. 

Now a Lens convex on both fides, increafes the Diameter 
in a Ratio of the Semi-diameter to the fpace of 8 Digits ; 
wher.lote i having a lefs Ratio to 8 than $ ; of a Lens and 
a Sphere that have the fame Diameter, the former will 
magnify more than the latter : And pretty much after 
the fame manner it may be fhewn that a Sphere of 
a lefs Diameter, magnifies more than another of a laree 
one. 5 

For the Methods of caflhtg little glafs Spherules for Mi- 
croscopes ; there are various. W'olfius defcribes one as 
follows : A fmall piece of very fine Glafs, flicking to 
the wet Point of a Steel-Needle, is to be apply'd to the 
cxtteme bluifh part of the Flame of a Torch ; or, which 
is better to the Flame of Spirit of Wine, to prevent its 
being blacken d. Being there melted, and run into a 
little round drop, ,t is to be removed from the Flame ; 
upon which ,t mfiantly ceafes to be fluid : folding 
then, a thin Hate of Brafs, and making a very fmall 
fmooth perforation, fo as not ro leave any Roughnefs on 
the Surfaces ; and further, fmoothing them over ro pre- 
vent any glaring: fit the Spherule between the Plates a 
gainfl the Apertures and the whole in a Frame, with Ob- 
jeas convenient tor Obfervation. 

Dr.^to* tells us another Method, thus: Take a piece 
of fine Wmdow-Glafs, and rafe it with a Diamond into as 
many lengths as you think needful, 'not exceeding an 
eighth of an Inch in breadth ; then holding one of thofe 
lengths between the Fore-finger and Thumb of each 
Hand over a very fine Flame till the Glafs begins to foften 
draw it out till it be as fine as an Hair, and break • then' 
applying each of the ends into the pureft part of the Flame' 
\ouhave two Spheres prefently, which you may male 
larger or lefs at pleafure. If they flay long in the Flame 



Lams of double Microscopes. 

I. ThemoreanObjeais magnified by the Ucrofcope 
the lefs is ns field, ,. e. the lefs it takes in at one view ' 

nw J°r-i V ? Eye-Glafs, may be fucceffively apply'd 
O^-Glaffes of various Spheres; roas,h » both the entire 
Objeas, but lefs magnified, and their feveral parts much 
more magnified may be viewed thro' the fame JfaU. 
n which Cafe, by reafon of the different diftance of the 
Image, the Tube L K, in which the Lens's are fitted 
fhoultl be made to draw out. ' 

For the Proportion of the Objea-Glafs to the Eye- 
Glafs feme commend the fubduple Ratio, and fome the 
fubfefquifextile De-Cba teMlt have the Semi-diameter of 
the Convexity of the Objea-Glafs ,0 be | of a Digit ; or a 
moft^; in the Eye-Glafs an entire Digit, or even 1 . 
Cherubm makes the Semi-diameter of the Obiefl-Glafs 
i, i, <"• jof aDigit; the Semi-diameter of the Eve-Gkr* 
1 J, or 1 4 of a Digit. ; 

Since 'tis proved, that the diftance of the Image LK 
from the Objea Glafs D E will be greater, if fnother 
Lens, concave on both fides, be placed before its Focus ; it 
follows that the Objea will be magnified the more if 
luch a Lens be here placed between the Obiect-Glafs D F 
and the Eye-Glafs G H. Such a Mcrofcope is much con,! 
mended by Conrade who ufed an Object-Lens, 
both fides, whofe Semi-diameter was two Digit, j ts A „ r 
ture equal to a Muftard-Seed ; a Lens concave on both fides 
la, or at molt is Digits; and an Eye-Glafs convex on b ta 
fideSj of 6 Digits. 

4- Since 
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4. Since the Image is projected to the greater diftance, 
the nearer another Lens of a Segment of a larger Sphere, 
is brought to the Object-Giafs ; aMon/oyt may be com- 
pofed of three Lens's, which will magnify prodigioufly. 

5. From thefe Confederations it follows, that the Object 
will be magnified the more, as the Eye-Glafs is the 
Segment of a fmaller Sphere ; but the Field of Vilion will 
be the greater, as the fame is a Segment of a larger 
Sphere : If then two Eye-Giaffes, the one a Segment of 
a larger, the other of a fmaller Sphere, be fo combin'd, 
as that the Object appearing very near thro' them, i. e. not 
farther diftant than the Focus of the firfl, be yer diftinct ; the 
Object at the fame time will be exceedingly magnified, and 
the Field of Vilion much greater than if only one Lens were 
ufed : And the Object will be flill more magnified, and 
the Field enlarged, if both the Object and Eye-Glafs be 
double. But in regard an Object appears dim, when 
view'd through fo many Glaffes, part of the Rays being 
reflected in pafling through each ; the multiplying of Lens's 
is not advifeable : And the belt among compound Micro. 

fcofes, are thofe which confiit of one Obiefl-Glafs and two 
Eye-Glaffes. 

For a Microfcope of three Lens's, De-Cbales commends an 
Object-Glafs of j or | of a Digit j and the firli Eye- 
Glafs he makes 2, or 2 i Digits ; the diftance between the 
Object-Glafs and Eye-Glafs about in Lines. ComWihad 
an excellent Microfcope, the Obje£t-Glafs whereof was half 
a Digit, and the two Eye-Glaffes (which were placed very 
near) 4 Digits : But it anfwer'd beft when in lieu of the 
Object-Glafs, he ufed two Glaffes, convex on both fides, 
their Sphere about a Digit and half, or at moll two, and 
their Convexities touching each other within the Space of 
half a Line. Bufitwhius de Dimms, inflead of an Object- 
Glafs, convex on both fides, ufed two Piano Convex Lens's, 
whofe Convexities touched. Grindelius did the fame ; only 
that the Convexities did not quite touch. Zabnius made a 
a Binocular Micro/cope, wherein both Eyes were ufed. 

StruBure or Mecbanifm of a. Double Mickoscope. 

The Induflry and Addrefs of our Country-man, Mr. Mar- 
fball, here deferves to be remember'd : The molt com- 
modious Double Microfcope is of his Contrivance. In this, 
the Eye-Glaffes are placed in the Tube at A and B, Fig. 25. 
and the Objefl-Glal's at C. The little Pillar D E is turned 
by means of a Ball E, moveable in the SocketF ; and thus 
the Microfcope is accommodated to any Situation. The 
fame Pillar is divided into as many parts, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, £$c. 
as there are Lens's of different Spheres to be ufed in view- 
ing different Objefts ; fo that the diftance of the Object 
from the Object-Glafs may be found without any trouble. 
But as it is fcarce exactly enough determined this way, the 
Tube may be brought nearer the Object at difcretion, by 
means or the Screw G H. 

The Objects are either laid on the Circle I ; or fitted to 
proper Inttrumcnts, having their Points or Stiles paffing 
through the little Tube L M. 

Laltly, to illumine the Object, a Lens convex on both 
fides, N O, is difpofed in a convenient Situation. The reft 
appears from the Figure. 

Rejkiling Microscope, is that which magnifies by Re- 
flection, as the above-mentioned ones do by Refraction. See 
Reflection. 

The Structure of fuch a Microscope may be conceiv'd 
thus : Near the Focusof a concave Speculum A B, place 
a minute Object C, that its Image may be form'd larger 
than it felf in D. To the Speculum join a Lens convex on 
both (ides E F, fo as the Image D may be in its Focus. 

The Eye will here fee the Image inverted, but diftincf, 
and enlarged ; confequently the Object will be larger than 
it viewed through the Lens alone. See Mirrour. 

The Inventor of this Micro/cope is the great Sir I. Newton ; 
but it is fomewhat to be feared left the Objects, appear 
dim. 

Any Telefcope is converted into a Microfcope, by re- 
moving the Object Glafs to agreater diftance from the Eye- 
Glafs. And fince the diftance of the Image is various, ac- 
cording to the diftance of the Object from the Focus ; and 
it is magnified the more, as its diftance from the Object- 
Glafs is greater ; the imc Telefcope may be fucceffively 
converted into Microf copes vihicn magnify the Object in dif- 
ferent degrees. See Telescope. 

MID, or MIDDLE, in Philofophy, and Mathematics. 
See Mean and Medium. 

MIDDLE Latitude, in Navigation, is half the Sum 
of two given Latitudes. SeeLATi tithe. 

MIDDLE Latitude is al fo ufi d for a Method of work- 
ing the feveral Cafes in Sailing, nearly agreeing with Mer- 
cuor's, way, bur without the help of Meridional Parts. See 
Sailing. See Meridional V.arti. Mercator, &c. 

MIDHAVEN, Medium Ctrl,, in Aftronomy, is that Point 
of the Ecliptic which culminates, or is in the Meridian. See 
Culmination, c>c. 
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MIDRIFF, in Anatomy. SeeDiAPiiRAcM. 
, MIDSH1P-Afe„, are Officers aboard a Ship, whofe Sta- 
tion, when they are on Duty, is, fome on the Quarter-Deck, 
others on the Poops, &c. Their Bufinefs is to mind the 
Btaces, to look out, and to give about the Word of Com- 
n " nd * r ? m the Captain, and other fupcrior OiEcers. They 
alio amitor, all occafions both in failing the Ship, and in 
flowing and rummaging the Hold. 

They are ufually Gentlemen, who, having ferved their 
Um , £ , a 4 Volunteers, and are now upon their preferment 

MIDSUMMER DAY, is the Ltival of St. 3ohn the 
Baptift, held on the 24th Day of June. See Quarter- 
Day. ^~ 

MIGRATION, orT™»/»;. raI «, the Paffage or Re- 
moval of any thing out of one State, or Place into ano,h -r ; 
particularly of Colonies of People, Birds, &*. into other 
Countries. See Transmigration. 

The Migration of the Souls of Men into other Ani- 
mals after Death, is the great Doctrine of the Tytba- 
goreans, call'd the Metempfycbofu. See Metempsychosis. 

The Mioration of Birds, as the Swallow, Quail 
Stork, Crane, Fieldfare, Woodcock, Nightingale, and 0- 
ther Birds of Paffage, is a very curious Article in Natural 
Hiltory, and furnilhes a notable Inftance of the powerful 
Inftinct imprefs'd by the Creator. See Instinct. 

Mr. Derham obferves two things very remarkable therein ; 
the firjl, That thefe untaught, unthinking Creatures flwuld 
know the proper Times for their Paffage, when to come, 
and when to go ; as alfo, that fome 'mould come when 
others go. No doubt, the Temperature of the Air as to 
heat and cold, and their natural Propenfity to breed their 
Young, are the great Incentives to thofe Creatures to 
change their Habitation : But it is an odd Inftinct they 
ftjould at all ftift their Habitation ; that fome certain 
J. lace is not to be found in all the Terraqueous-Globe af- 
fording 'em convenient Food and Habitation all the Year 
round. 

The fecond, That they Iliould know what way to fleer 
their Courfe, and whither to go. What Inftinct is it, that 
moves a poor fooliiri Bird to venture over valt Traits of 
Lands and Sea ? If it be faid, that by their high Afcents 
up into the Air, they can fee crofs the Seas, yet what fliould 
teach or perfuade them that that Land is more proper for 
the purpofe than this ? That Britain, for .inftance, fliould 
afford them better Accommodation than E;ypf> than the 
Canaries* than Spain ? or any other of the intermediate 
Countries? Tbyfico-Tbeol. p. 545. 

Lud.de Beaufort remarks, that Birds in their Paffage ob- 
ferve a wonderful Order and Polity : They fly in Troops, 
and fleer their Courfe through huge unknown Rcgions.with- 
out the Compafs. Cofmol. Divin. It is to be added.that the 
Birds of Paffage are all peculiarly accommodated by the 
Struflure of their Parts for long flights. See Pass age. 

Naturahfls are divided as to the Places whither Birds of 
Paffage retire when they leave us. Mr. WiHtmgbby thinks 
the Swallows fly into Egypt and, Mtbjtpia. Ornitb. Lib. 2. 
c. 3. Olaus Magnus fays, they lurk in Holes, or under Wa- 
ter ; which is confirmed by Etmulkr, who affures us, that 
he faw a Bufliel of them taken out of a frozen Fifh-Pond 
all hanging together head to head, feet to feet, £rfc. in one 
Clutter Difert. ;. c. 10. Olaus adds, that this is a com- 
mon thing in the Northern Countries ; and that fuch a 
Clufter being carried accidentally by fome Boys into a 
Stove, the Swallows, after thawing, began to fly about but 
weakly and for a very little time. A funher Confirma- 
tion ot this Account was given by Dr. Colas, a Perfon very 
curious in fuch things, to the Royal Society. Speaking of 
the way of Fi/hing in the Northern Parts, by breaking 
Holes, and drawing their Nets under the Ice, he related 
that he faw fixteen Swallows fo drawn out of the Lake of 
Samrodt, and about thirty out of the King's great Pond in 
Rofineilen ; and that at Scblebhteti, near a Houfe of the 
Earl oiDobna, he faw two Swallows juft come out of the 
Waters that could fcarce ftand ; being very wet and weak 
with their Wings hanging on the Ground. He added' 
that he had often obferved the Swallows to be weak for 
fome days aher their Appearance. 

MILDEW. SeeMiLLDEw. 

MILE, in Geography, a long Meafure, whereby we ufe 
toexprefs the diftance between Places. See Measure 
Distance, £■?<:. 

The Mile is of different extent in different Countries. 
The Geographical or Italian Mile contains a thoufand Geo- 
metrical Paces, Mile Faffi:s, whence the Term Mile is de- 
rived. See Pace, League, &c. 

Cafimir has made a curious Reduction of the Miles, or 
Leagues, of the feveral Countries in Europe into Roman Feet 
which are equal to xheRbinland Feet generally ufed through- 
out the North. See Foot. 

_ . Feet. 

The Mile of Italy r . 5coo 

Of England . 5 , - . 
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The Mile bf Scotland: 

Of Sweden ,. : .. " ... 

OfMufco-vy 

Of Lithuania — — 

Of Poland 

Of Germany, the Small 

The Middle ' 

The Largeil 
Of France 
Of Spain 
Of Burgundy 
Of Flanders 
Of Holland 



OfTerficti called alfo Parafatiga 
Of Egypt — 



Feet. 

6000 
30000 

3750 

18500 

19850 

20000 

12500 

25000 

5250 

7090 

6000 

6666 

8000 

18750 

25000 



MILES, a Latin Term, which, in its general import, Sig- 
nifies Soldier. See Soldier and Militia; 

In our Enghjh Laws, and Cuftoms, Miles is peculiarly ap- 
propriated to a Knight, called alfo Eques. See Knight 
and Eq^ues. 

MILIARY Glands, GlanduU M'Hares, in Anatomy, a 
great number of fmalt Glands interfperfed throughout 
the Subftance of the Cutis, or Skin* See Gland and 
Cutis. 

The Miliary Glands are the Organs whereby the Matter 
of Sweat, and infenfible Perfpiration, is fecreted from the 
Blood. See Perspiration and Sweat. 

They are interwove with the pyramidal Papillx of the 
Skin ; and are each ferved with a Branch of an Artery, 
Vein, and Nerve ; as alfo with a proper excretory Duel, 
through which the fluid Matter fecreted from the Blood 
in the Subftance of the Gland, is excreted, and fent forth 
at the Pores, or Perforations of the Cuticle. See Pore 
and Cuticle. 

Miliary Fever, is a malignant Fever wherein the Skin 
is fprinkled over with little purple Spots, or Puftles, in 
form of Grains of Millet. 

It is alfo call'd a purple Fever, from the colour of the 
Spots. See Purple and Fever. 

MILITANT, a Term underftood of the Affembly of 
Christians, while hereon Earth. 

The Roman tjis divide the Church into Militant^ Patient, 
and Triumphant : The Militant is on Earth ; the Patient, 
or Paflive, they place in Purgatory; and the Triumphant 
in Heaven. See Church. 

MILITARY, fomething belonging to the Mlitia, or 
Soldiery. Thus, 

The Military Art is the Science of War. Sec 
War- 
Military Government is the fupreme Government, Di- 
rection, Command, and Difpdfition of all the Military 
Power of a Nation by Land and Sea. See Govern- 
ment. 

The Military Government of England is wholly under 
the King ; and neither one, nor both Houfesof Parliament 
have any Right to levy any Forces, or make any War Of- 
fensive or Defenfive. See King, Army, Militia, 

Gu ARE3, i£c. 

Military Exercijes, are the Evolutions, or various 
manners of Ranging and Exercifing Soldiers. See Evo- 
lution. 

Military ArchiteBure, is the Art of Fortification. See 
Architecture and Fortification. 

Military Execution^ is the delivery of a City or 
Country up to be ravaged and deftroy'd by the Soldiers, 
upon iis refufmg to pay Contribution-Money. See Execu- 
tion. 

Military Tc^amefif among the Romans, was what we 
call a Nuncupative- Will ; or a Teflament made only by 
Word of Mouth, in the Prefence of two WitneSTes. See 

1 ESTAM ENT. 

This was a Privilege peculiar to the Soldiery, and to 
them only when in the Campaign ; for at other- times they 
werefubjecr, to the common Laws. 

Military Column among the Romans, was a Column 
on which was engraved a Lift of the Troops of an Army ; 
or the Number of Soldiers employed in any Expedition. 
See Column. 

Military Order, fee Order. 

Military Law, fee Law. 

Military Fever, is a kind of malignant Fever frequent 
in Armies, by reafon of the ill Food, &c. of the Soldiers. 
See I-'ever. 

Military Ways, Vice Militares, are the large Roman 
Roads, which Jgrtppa procured to be made through the 
Empire, in rhe time of Jugujlus, for the more convenient 
inarching of Troops, and conveyance of Carriages. See 
Road. 

JV. Bemer has wrote the Hiftory of the Origin, Pro- 
grefs, and amazing Extent of thefe Military Roads 3 which 



were paved from the Gates of Rome to the extreme Parts of 
the Empire. See Vim. 

MILITIA, a collective Term, underftood of Perfons wh« 
make ProfeSlion of Arms. 

The Word comes from the Latin", Miles y a Soldier ; and 
Miles, from Mille, which was antiently wrote Mile : For in 
levying Soldiers at Rome, as each Tribe furniflied a ThoM- 
fand, Mille or Mile, Men, whoever was of that Number, 
was called Miles. See Tribe. 

Militia in its proper, and more reftrained fenfe, is 
ufed to iignify the Inhabitants, or, as we call them; the 
Trained-Bands of a Town, or Country ; who arm them- 
felves, on a Short warning, for their own Defence. In 
which fenfe, Militia is oppofed to regular, Slated Forces. 

The {landing Militia of England is now computed to be 
about 2000CO Horfe and Foot 5 but may be increafed at 
the pleafure of the King. 

For the Direction and Command of thefe, the King con- 
stitutes Lords Lieutenants of each County, with Power to 
Ann, Array, and Form into Companies, Troops, and Re- 
giments, to Conduct, (upon Occafion of Rebellion, and 
Invasion) and Employ the Men fo Arm'd within their re- 
fpe&ive Counties, and other Places where the King com- 
mands j to give Commissions to Colonels, and other Offi- 
cers 5 to charge any Perfon with Horfe, Horfe- man, Anns, 
&c. proportionable to his EState^ &$. See Lord Lieute- 
nant. 

No Perfon to be charged with a Horfe unlefs he have 
500 Pounds yearly Revenue, or 6000 Pounds Perfonal E- 
State 5 nor with a Foot-Soldier, unlefs he have 50 Pounds 
yearly, or 600 Pounds Perfonal Eftate. 

MILK, Lac t a white Juice, or Humour, which Nature 
prepares in the Breafts of Women, and the Udders of 
other Animals ; for the Nourishment of their Young. See 
Breasts. 

Milk is thicker, fweeter, and whiter, than the Chyle itfelf, 
from which it is derived, and that probably, without much 
more Artifice or Alteration than the leaving behind fomeof 
its aqueous Parts. The Antlents held itform'dfrom the 
Blood ; but the Moderns are of Opinion, it comes from the 
pure Chyle convey'd by the Arteries to the Breafts, and 
without any other Co&ion filtrated through the Glands 
whereof they are compos'd, like Urine through the Reins 5 
without undergoing any considerable change. 

According to M, Leewenboeck'S Obfervations, Milk con- 
fifts of little Globules fwimming in a clear tranfparent 
Liquor, call'd Serum otWbey. 

Milk is a Compofition of three different Kinds of Parts, 
Butirous, Cafeous, and Serous. The Butirous Parts are the 
Cream and Oil that fwim a-top. See Butter. TheCa- 
feous are the grofTer Parts, and thofe that coagulate, and 
are made into Cheefe. See Cheese. The Serous are pro- 
perly a Lympha, and make what we call Whey. 

Dr. Drake fays, that Milk is nothing but Oil and Water 
united by the Artifice of Nature, perhaps by the Interven- 
tion of Some peculiar Salts, which, Milk itfelf, however 
fweet at fir ft, does, after a little Handing, difcover to be 
pretty plentifully therein. 

Milk is firft found in the Breafts of Women after they 
have been pregnant about four Months. The Fermen- 
tation of the Milk in the Breafts, the firft days after a 
Woman is delivered, occafions a Fever, which rakes its 
Name therefrom. 

Ariftotle fays, there are fome Men who have Milk in their 
Breafts. Cardan tells us "he faw one that had enough to 
fuckleaChild. 

In the Pbilojbpbical TranfaBions, we have an Account of 
a Wether brought to Mi Ik by the fucking of a Lamb ; 
which Lamb was maintain'd by it all the Summer, till it 
was weaned. 

Milk corrupted in the Stomachs of Children, occafions 
the feveral Difeafes incident to that Age. Dobel, a Danifi 
Phyfician, who has wrote expreSly on this Subject, tells us, 
an excellent Remedy in fuch Cafe, is a Glafs of Water with 
a little Salt diflolved in it : This acts as an Emetic, and 
throws up the Corruption that occafion 'd theDiforder. Celftts 
mentions this Remedy, L. 1. c. 3. See Children. 

Gfl/ettobferves, that in Animals fed with Milk, thegreateft 
part of the Food of the Mother is converted into that Humor. 

There are feveral kinds of Mlk, ufed not only as Food, 
butasPhyfic : As Cows Milk, Affes Milk, Sheets Milk* 
and Goats Milk* Thefe are prefcribed as proper to alter a 
Sharp thin Blood into aCrafis more foft, balfamic, and nu- 
tritive ; and in Constitutions where they fit the firft Pafla- 
ges, mull be very good for that End, as being already 
prepared into Nutriment, fo far as is required for their ad- 
mission into the Blood. But where the Juices of the Sto- 
mach are Sharp, thefe Liquors are apt to be turn'd into 
Curd. Whenever Milk, therefore, of what kind foever, 
is order'd in Confumptions, and as a Reftorative, it is with 
good reafon join'd with the teStaceous Powders, and fuch 
things as are proper to deftroy thofe Acidities. 

AlTes 
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Aries Milk is faid to be a great Beautifier and Preferver 
ef the Skin. Vo^fea, Wife of the Emperor Nero, ufed it 
for that purpofe > having four or five hundred Affes con- 
flan tly in her Retinue, to furnifh her every Morning with a 
frefliBath. 5 

We have feveral artificial Milks, fo call'd from their re- 
femblanceof natural ones. As, 

Milks/ Sulphur, a Preparation of Flowers of Sulphur, 
and Salt of Tartar ; prefcribed by thePhyficians, as a Su- 
dorific. See Sulphur. 

Virgin* b Milk, Lac Virginale, compofed of Rock Alum, 
Spring Water, Litharge, and Vinegar ; ufed as a Cofmetic, 
to drive in Pimples, and check any cutaneous Eruptions, by 
its cooling, reftringent Quality. 

Milk of the Moon, Lac Luna, is a Name given by the 
Katural'ifts to a kind of fcffil Agaric. See Agaric. 

Milk, of the Moon, or of Silver, is alfo the Name of a 
white, porous, friable, infipid Earth, extracted by fubli- 
mation from a Matter frequently found in Silver-Mines : 
Whence alfo it has the Name of Bowers of Siher. See 
Silver. 

MILKY WAY, ViaLaBea, or Galaxy. See Galaxy. 

MILL, in propriety, is a Machine ufed for Grinding : But 
the Word in its general Signification is ufed for all 
Machines vvhofe Action depends on a circular Motion. See 
Grinding, Machine,^. 

Of thefe there are various kinds, which acquire various 
Names according to the various manners in which the 
moving Power is apply'd 5 but they may all be reduced to 
three heads, -viz. Wind-Mills, Water -Mils, and Hand-Mills 5 
under which laft, are alfo comprehended thofe worked by 
Horfes, g?r. ' 

Water-M i-l-ls are thofe turned by the force or fall of a 
River, ££c Of which, again, there are two kinds 5 thofe 
where the force of the Water is apply 'd above the 
Wheel, call'd Over-Shot $ and thofe where it is apply'd 
below the Wheel, call'd Under-Shot Mils. See Water- 
Mil. 

Jfwrf-MiLLs, are thofe turned by the force of Wind ga- 
thered in their Sails. Of thefe, fome are call'd Verti- 
cal, others Horizontal, according to the pofition of the Sails 5 
or rather according to the direction of their Motion with 
regard to the Horizon. See Vertical and Horizontal, 

For the beft Form of Horizontal Sails, as alfo for deter- 
mining the Pofition of the Axis of Wind-Mills, fee 
Wind- Mi//. 

Portative, or Hand-Mihhs, are thofe kept in Motion by 
the Hand ; or whofe Mill-Stones are turn'd, or Piftons 
driven by the force of Horfes, or other Beafts. 

The Ufe of Mills and Mil 1-f tones, according to Paufanias, 
was fir ft invented by Miletus, Son of Meleges, firft King of 
Sparta, Tho Pliny attributes the Invention of every thing 
belonging to Bread and Baking, to Ceres. Polydore Virgil 
was not able to difcoverthe Author of fo ufeful a Machine. 
s Tis doubted whether or no Water-Mills were known to 
the Romans ; there being no mention made in the Digeft 
but of Mills turned by Slaves and Affes. 

Salmajius, however, and Gothofrid, will not allow Water- 
Mills to have been unknown to the antient Romans, though 
they were not in ordinary ufe. 

Wind-Mills are of much more modern Invention : The 
firlt Model of thefe was brought from Jjia into Europe, 
in the time of the Holy-Wars. 

Mill is alfo ufed, in the general, for all Machines, 
which being moved by fome external Force, ferve to give 
a violent Imprefiion on things apply'd thereto. 

Mills in this fenfe, are Machines of vaft ufe in the 
Manufactures, Arts, and Trades ; for the making and pre- 
paring divers kinds of Merchandizes. The principal are 
thofe which follow. 

Payer-Mux, a Water-Mill furnifti'd with feveral Ham- 
mers, which beat, or pound the Rags or Cloth in a kind of 
Wooden-Trough : and thus by reducing them to little pieces, 
turn them into a kind of Pulp, by means of Water con- 
vey'd into the Troughs by a Pipe for the purpofe. See 
Paper. 

TuBing-MiVL, is a Water-Mill which raifes and beats 
down large wooden Piftons in proper Veffels, call'd Peels 
or Troughs 5 in order to full, fcowcr, and clean fe Woollen 
Stuffs. See Fulling. 

■L/hcm-Mills don't differ much from Fulling-Mills. 
Their Ufe is to fcower Linens, after having been firft cleans'd 
when taken out of the Lixivium, or Lye. See Bleaching. 

Some of thefe go by Water, the generality by Horfe*. 

Mill in Coinage, is a Machine ufed to prepare the La~ 
min* or Plates of Metal, and to give them the proper 
thicknefs, hardnefs, and confidence before they be ftruck 
or ftamped. See Coining. 

This Machine has not been long known among us ; but 
is of fome ftanding in Germany. It confifts of feveral 
Wheels dented like thofe of Clocks, &c. which move 
two Cylinders of Steel, between which the Metal is paffed 
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to be brought to its proper thicknefs. It was firft turned 
in order w.rh Water, afterwards with Cattcl, fgc 

Mill among the Gold Wire-Drawers, is a little Ma- 
chine confiflmg of two Cylinders of Steel, ferving to flat- 
ten the Gold, or Sdver Wire, and reduce it into Lamm*, or 
Plates. See Gold-Wire. 

They have alfo Mills to wind the Gold. Wire or Thread 
on the Silk ; compofed of feveral rows of Bobins all 
turned at thefametime. Sec Ductility 

iWMiLts, is a Machine that ferves"to bruife the 
bugar-Canes, and exprefs the Liquor or Juice contain'd 
therein. See Sugar. 

The Sugar-Mills are very curious Contrivances. Of thefe 
there are four kinds ; being turned either by Water, Wind 
Men, or Horfes. 

Thofe turned by the hand were firft in ufe 5 but are 
now laid afide, as being an intolerable Hard/hip on the poor 
Negroes, who were doom'd thereto 5 befides the fluwnefs 
of their Progrefs. 

Wind-Mills are the moft Modetn, but they are yet 
fomewhatrare: excepting in St. Ckriflopber's and Barbathes 
and among the Portugueze. Thefe make good difpatch, but 
have this Inconvenience, that they are not eafily ilo'p'd ; 
which proves frequently fatal to the Negroes who feed 
them. 

Oi7-Mills, whether turned by Men, Water, Hand, or 
Horfe, ferve to bruife or break the Nuts, Olives, and other 
Fruits and Grains, whofe Juice is to be taken byExprcflion 
to make Oil. See Oil, Olive, f$c. 

Tan, or itertMiLLS, wrought by Water or Horfes, ferve 
to cut certain Barks into a coarfe fort of Powder, proper for 
the Tanning of Hides, Igc. See Bark and Tanninc. 

Saivixg-M ill is a Water-Mill, ferving to faw feveral 
Planks or Boards at the fame time. See Sawing. 

Thefe are frequent in France, efpecially in Daupbine. 
They were lately prohibited in England, where they were 
begun to be introduced, from a view to the Ruin of the 
Sawyers, which mult have enfued. 

forge-MiLLS, turn'd by Water, ferve to raife and let fall 
one or more huge Hammers, to beat and form the Iron 
into Bars, Anchors, or other maifive Works. See Forge. 

Mills for Sword-Blades, are likewife moved by Water. 
They are frequent at Vienne in Dauphine. By working 
heavy Hammers, they forge thofe excellent Sword-Blades, 
call'd Blades of Vicnne. 

Lealher-M.ii.LS, are ufed to full, and prepare with Oil, 
the Skins of Stags, Buffalo's, Elks, Bullocks, ££c. to 
make what they call Buff -Leather, for the ufe ofMilitary- 
Men. 

This is effected by means of feveral large Piftons riling 
and falling on the Skins in large Wooden-Troughs, by 
means of a Wheel without-fide, turn'd by the force of the 
Water. See Buff. 

Gun- Powder Mill, isthatufed to pound, and beat to- 
gether the Ingredients whereof Gun-Powder is compofed. 

This is done in a kind of Iron or Brafs Mortar by means 
of Iron Peftles wrought by a Wheel without the Mill, turn'd 
by the Water falling on it. See Gun-Powtjer. 

There are alfo .SV/^-Mills, for fpinning, throwing, and 
twilling Silks 5 which are large round Machines in form of 
Turrets, five or fix Foot high, and fix Yards in diameter 5 
which being turn'd either by the force of Water, or that of 
Men, work at the fame time an infinity of Bobins fallned 
thereto, whereon the Silk had been wound to be here 
fpun, and twilled. See Silk and Throwster. 

There are abundance of Mills of thiskind in France, efpe- 
cially about Lyons and Tours, fome of which are fo dif- 
pofed, as that three of them will go at the fame time, and 
by the fame Wheel wrou ght by Water, or by ftrength of 
Hand. That in the Hopital de h Charite at Lyons, is 
wonderful, a Angle Man working no lefs than forty-eight 
of thefe Mills. See Millinc. 

MILLDEW, RWutjo, a Difeafe happening to Plants, 
caufed by a dewy Moifture, which falling on them, and 
continuing, for want of the Sun's heat, to draw it up , by its 
Acrimony corrodes, gnaws, and fpoils the inmott Subtlance 
of the Plant, and hinders the Circulation of the nutritive 
Sap ; upon which the Leaves begin to fade, and the Blof- 
foms and Fruit are much prejudiced. 

According to Meff.Coo^ and Mortimer, Milldetn is a thick, 
clammy Vapour exhaled in the Spring and Summer from 
Plants, Blofloms, and even the Earth itfelf, in clofe flill 
Weather, when there is neither Sun enough to draw it on 
high, nor Wind enough to difperfe ir. Hanging thus in 
the lower Regions, when the Evening's Cold comes on, 
it condenfes and falls on the Plants ; withits thick clammy 
Subilance flops up their Pores, and thus prevents Per- 
fpiration, and hinders the Sap from afcending to nouriiri 
its Flowers, Shoots, %£c. See Dew. 

'Tis added, this Dew falling on the top of the Shoot of 
a Cherry-Tree about Midfutnmer, has been found to flop 
the Shoot ; fo as the Tree has fhot fotth in other places. 

Blights 
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Blights and Milldews are commonly taken for the fame 
thing ; yet are they very different. See Blight. 

On Plants which have fmooth Leaves, as the Oak, i£c. 
the Dew hangs, and may be feen, tailed, fgc. Others, 
whofe Leaves are rougher, imbibe it. When it falls on 
Wheat, ige. itbefpots the Stems with a Colour different 
from the natural one. 

Thefe Dews, Mr. Mortimer takes to be the principal 
Food of Bees ; being fweet, and eafily convertible into 
Honey. See Honey. 

MILLENARIES, Millenarians, a Sea among 
Chrillians, chiefly in the primitive Church, who hold that 
Jefus Chrift is to come and reign on Earth for the fpace of 
a thoufand Years 5 during which time, the Faithful are to 
enjoy all manner of temporal Bleffings, and at the Expi- 
ration of this Term, the Day of Judgment is to take place. 
See Millennium. 

The Millenaries are alfo call'd Chiliafls from the Greek 
yM&i mille, a Thoufand. See Ciiiliast. 

This Opinion of the Millenaries is very antient 5 and may 
be traced back alrnofl as far as the time of the Apoftles. 
It had its Origin from a Paflage in the Afocalypfe too 
literally underllood, wherein mention is made of Chriil's 
Reign on Earth, i£c. 

The Op inion of S, Papias, fays Mr. Launoy, touching 
the new Kingdom of Jefus Chrill on Earth, after the Re- 
furreflion, was held for near three Centuries, e'er it was 
charged as erroneous 5 as appears from Ecclefiaftical Hi- 
■ftory. It was allow'dof, and follow'd by the greateft Men 
among the Primitive Fathers ; as Irenes, Juftin Martyr, 
Tertullian, &c. Dionyfins of Alexandria and St. Jerom, op- 
pofed this imaginary Millenary Reign very llrongly. 

MILLENNIUM, a Term literally fignifying a thoufand 
Tears ; chiefly ufed for the time of our Saviour's fecond 
Appearance, and Reign on Earth. See Millenaries. 

Mr. Wlifltm, in feveral of his Writings, has endeavoured 
to fupport the Notion of the Millennium. According to his 
Computation, it was to have commenced about the Year 
1720. 

The Word is Latin, compounded of mille, a Thoufand, 
and annus, Year. 

MILLEPEDES, Wood-Lice, little Animals of confiderable 
Ufe in Medicine. Thus call'd from the great number of 
their Feet. 

Millepedes are fo much in the Acquaintance of the Peo- 
ple, that they feem to be Mailers of their medicinal 
Ufes, and take them in many Cafes without any other Di- 
lution. They are, by all Experience, found to be very 
Diuretic and Abflerfive ; which makes them not only fre- 
quent in Prefcriptions for Diforders in the Reins, but alfo 
in Obflruflions of the Vifcera, and particularly in the 
Jaundice. 

They abound with a nitrous Salt, which they feem to 
derive from the earthy Diet they live on. It is fomewhat 
volatilized by its Digeflion and Circulation in the Infefl ; 
as fuch Salt always is more or lefs, in proportion to the 
digeflive Powers of the Animal, into whofe Blood it enters ; 
yet not fo much, but that it is brackim and pungent upon 
the Palate. This makes their deterlive dualities extend 
further, than the larger Glands, and enables them to 
fcour even the minuted Paffages, and keep the Nerves 
clear from Vifcidities, and fuch things as would clog their 
Springs; whereby they are good in Palfies, Epilepfies, and 
all nervous Dillempers. 

As they open and cleanfe away Vifcofities, and by their 
Minutcnefsand Afperities cut their way through any Ob- 
llruftions, they are good in Struma's, and all inveterate 
Tumours or Ulcers. 

Remarkable Cures have been performed in each way by 
along ufe of them. They ate bell taken in Subilance ; 
orbruifedin white Wine, the Liquor being taken without 
fettling. 

There are feveral Chymical Preparations of Millepedes, as 
Spirit, volatile Salt, Oil, and Wine of Millepedes. 

M ILL-REE, orMiLLE-RAV, a Portugueze Coin, current 
for fomewhat more than the Sfamfl Pillole. See Coin. 

The Miff-fee is thus call'd, as confining of a thoufand 
Rees. See Ree. 

It is alfo called a St. Stephen, from the Figure of that 
Martyr imprefs'd thereon. 

MILLIARIUM, among the Romans, was a Mile, or 
League ; confining of a thoufand Paces, millepaffiis ; whence 
the Name. See Mile and League. 

In the Roman Empire, the Milliaria, in all the great 
Roads, were all mark'd with Stones or Columns, erecled 
for that purpofe ; commencing from a Column in the heart 
of the City. See Road. 

Thofe Columns were hence denominated Milliary Co- 
lumn*. See Column. 

MILLING, in the Manufactories, an Operation call'd 
tlfo Billing. See Fulling. 



Milling, or Throw'mgofsdk, is the lalt preparation of 
Silk before dying ; ferving to twill it, more or lefs accor- 
ding to the Work it is intended for. See Silk. 

To prepare the Silks for Milling, they firll put it in 
boiling Water, indofed between two linen Cloths. The 
Miil is a fquare Machine, compofed of feveral pieces of 
Wood mortaifed in each other fo as to form a kind of large 
Cage, in the Centre whereof are two Wheels placed parallel 
over each other, whofe Axis bears on two Polls. When the 
Machine is Simple, a fingle Man turns thefe Wheels by 
means of a little Cogg in which they catch, and a large 
Handle. 

The Wheels put in motion by the Handle, communicate 
their Motion to eight Windles, or Reels, or even more, 
according to the largenefs of the Machine ; on the Wings, 
or Arms whereof the Silk is wound from off two Rows of 
Bobins placed on each fide the Machine, each Row at the 
height of one of the two Wheels in the Centre. Thefe Bo- 
bins have their Motion by means of leathern Thongs.which 
bear on the little Cylinders of Wood that fuppott them, 
and turn at length on the two Wheels at the Centre ; fo 
that the Silk on each Bobin twills, as it winds, and forms 
its feparate Skain. 

The fmallefl Wheel moves two hundred of thefe Bobins, 
over which a fingle Perfon is fufiicient to infpecf, to put 
new Bobins or Spools in lieu of thofe difcharged of their 
Silk, and to knot the Ends when they break. 

MILLION, in Arithmetic, the Number often hundred 
thoufand ; or a thoufand times a thoufand. See Nume- 
ration. 

The Revenues of Ptinces are now only computed in 
Mllions. See REVENUEand Political Arithmetic. 

A Million of Gold, or Million of Money, is fometimes 
underllood of a Million of Pounds ; and fometimes a Million 
of Crowns. See Crown, t£c. 

MILT, in Anatomy, is a popular Name for the Spleen. 
See Spleen. 

Milt, in Natural Hiflory, thefoftRow in Fifties ; thus 
call'd by reafon it yields, by exprefllon, a whiti/h Juice re- 
fembling Milk. See Row. 

The Milt is properly the Seed, or the Spermatic part of 
the Male Fiih. The Milt of a Carp is reckon'd a choice Bit. 

Levienhoeck, examining the Milt of a fingle Cod-fiftt 
with an excellent Microfcope, found it to contain more living 
Animals than there are Men on the Face of the Earth! 
See Animalcule. 

, MIME, Mimus, a Term in the antient Comedy, figni- 
fying a Buffoon, or Mimic, who afied Pollutes fuitable to the 
Perfon or Subject he reprefented. 

The Word comes from the Greek jw'f/©-, Imitator. 

The fame Comedians were alfo fometimes call'd Panto- 
mimes, becaufe of their counterfeiting all manner of Po- 
fturesand Geflures. See Pantomime. 

MIMESIS, Imitation, in Rhetoric, ££?c. a Figure .wherein 
the Words, Act ions, ££c. of another Perfon are imitated: 
See Mime and Pantomime. 

MIND, Mens, a thinking Being. See Thinking. 

Philofophers generally allow of three Kinds of Minds, 
viz. God, Angels, and the human Soul. For a thinking Be- 
ing muft either be finite, or infinite: If infinite, it is 
God ; and if finite, it is either join'd with a human Body, 
or not ; if the latter, it is an Angel ; if the former, a Soul. 
See God, Angel, and Soul. 

The human Mind is properly defined a thinking, rational 
Subllance : By Thinking, it is dillinguiihed from Body ; 
and by Reafoning, from God, and Angels, which are fup- 
pofed to fee and know things intuitively, without the help 
of Deduaion, and Difcourfe. See Discourse, Reaso- 
ning, and Knowledge. 

MINE, in Natural Hiflory, a place under ground where 
Metals, Minerals, or even precious Stones, are found. See 
Metal, Mineral, Precious Stone, %$c. 

As, therefore, the Matter dug out of Mines is various ; 
the Mines themfelves acquire various denominations: as 
Gold-Mines, Silver-Mines, Copper-Mines, Iron-Mines, Diamond- 
Mines, Salt-Mines, Mines of Antimony, of Alum, 3ic. 

For Gold and Silver Mines, the richelland moll celebrated 
are thofe of Peru and Chili in America. See Gold and Si lver. 

IroK-MiNEs are more abundant in -France than elfewhere. 
See Iron. 

Gyper-MiNEs are chiefly in Sweden and Denmark. See 
Copper. 

T>»-Mines abound in England. See Tin. 

Quickfiher-WlHsis m Hungary sxni Spain; Diamond-Mittm 
in Golconda; Mi-Mines mPoland, &c. See Quicksilver 
Diamond, Salt, S$c. 

Metallic Mines are chiefly found in Mountains ; tho the 
reafon thereof does not appear. It is probable, Plains may 
abound as much therewith, would People dig deep enough. 
But Plains are commonly cultivated ; and befide, the Water 
will fcarce allow 'em to be dug. Add, that the Metallic Vein. 
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always run eirher horizontal or oblique; and for that Rea- 
fon, are eaiicft found on the fides of Eminences. 

The Metallic Veins are commonly encompaffed with a 
fort of Stone peculiar to the Mine, and are accompanied 
with fevcral Strata of different Matters, as Clay, Gravel, 
Rock, iSc. They who work in Mines, know by the Siz.e, 
and Colour of the Stones, when they approach the Vein. 
See Strata and Vein. 

They difcover that there is a "Mine in a Mountain by the 
Marcafites, or Mineral Stones falling from it ; by the Mine- 
ral Tafle of the Waters ; by the Quality of the Exhalations 
rais'd from it; and by the difference between the Earth 
over the Mines % and that of the neighbouring parts in the 
cold time of Spring and Autumn, the Froft lying on the 
adjacent Places, when it thaws about the Mines. Add, 
that the Grounds producing but little Grafs, and that little, 
pale and colourlefs, is an indication of a Mine. 

Some pretend to difcover Mines by the fole virtue of the 
Hazle-Tree, out of which they form a forked Stick, call'd 
Virgula diviuatoria, which, they fay, turns of itfelf, in their 
hands, but differently, according to the different nature of 
the Metals or Minerals underneath. This Artifice made 
a great noife in France towards the end of the 17 th Cen- 
tury 5 and the Corpttfcular Fhilofophy was call'd to account 
for it. But it is now in little Credit. See Virgula Di- 
vinatoria. 

There ate fome Mines, wherein the Metals are found at 
their fir it openings very crude and imperfect ; which yet, 
in time, grow ripe and rich. Alonfo Hatha relates, that in 
Teicfi, Stones have frequently been thrown a fide, as not con- 
taining any thing coniiderable of Metal ; and yet have 
been tounJ many Years afterwards exceeding full thereof. 
Cxfalptms affurcs us, that Earths which yield no Metal at 
all, fometimes become very fertile Veins. In an Ifland 
of the 'Tyrrhene-Sea, after the Iron Mutes have been ex- 
haufted, they iiop 'em up abuut ten "Years, at the end 
whereof, they find 'em as rich as before. 

For the Formation of Mineral and Metallic Matters in Mines, 
fee Mineral. 

Mine, in the Art of War, is afubtcrraneous Canal, or 
Faffage dug under the Wall, or Rampart of a Fortification 
intended to be blown up by Gun-powder. 

The Alky, or Paffage of a Mine, is ufually about four foot 
fquare 3 at the end of this is the Chamber of the Mme, 
which is a Cavity about five foot in width and in length, 
and about fix in height 5 and here the Gun-Powder is be- 
ftow'd. 

The Sauc'idge of the Mine is the Train ; for which there 
is always a little Aperture left. See Savcidge. 

There are various kinds of Mines, which acquire various 
Names; as Royal Mines, Serpentine Mines, Forked M-nes, 
according as their Pa&ages are ftrait, oblique, winding, &c. 

There are alfo Mines made in the Field, which are call'd 
Foitgades. See Fougake. 

Mines are either dug within the Body of the Earth, as 
thofe made by the Beheged to blow up the Works of the 
Befiegers, before they make a Lodgment on the Cover'd 
Way : Or in Eminences and Riling Grounds, as to make 
a Breach in the Ramparts, &c. Or to blow up Walls ; 
Or, laftly, to tear up Rocks. 

M. Chevalier, in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, has handled the Subject of Mines with a great 
deal of Accuracy. He has calculated the Force of Gun- 
Powder, the Effort it makes, and the Refinance it meets 
with in heaving up the Ground. He fhews, that a Cubic 
Foot of Air inclufed in two Cubic Feet of Gun-Powder, is 
capable of lUftaining a Weight of near 290000 Pounds. 
But obferves withal, that this is vaftly greater than 
what it is found by Experience to have ; and that in fact, 
340 Pounds of Powder don't raife above 30000 Pound of 
Earth. The Reafonof which difference he afcribesto feve- 
ral Caufes 3 as, that the Powder does not take fire all at 
once, fo that its force is divided; that part of the Shock 
is loft in the Canal or Paffage of the Mme, and in the 
Pores of the Bodies incom palling the Mine ; that the te- 
nacity of the parts of the Earth refill a feparation j that it 
is not enough that the Earth he fupported, but it mutt be 
carry'd upwards with a certain Velocity ; and that the 
Weight of the Atmofphere, is a very considerable ob- 
ftacle, ro which no regard is had in the Calculation. See 

GuN-PoWDER* 

From a great number of Experiments it appears, 1. 
That the EffecVofa Mme is always towards the weakeft fide; 
fo that the difpofition of the Chamber of a Mine does not 
at all contribute to determine this Effect: either one way 
or another, as the Miners miflakenly imagine. 2. That 
the Quantity of the Powder muft be greater or lefs, in 
proportion to the greater or lefs Weight of the Bodies to 
be rais'd, and to their greater or lefs Cohefion ; and the 
rcfult of all the Experiments that have been made for de- 
termining the different Quantity of Powder to be ufed for 
different Bodies, is to allow for each Cubic Fathom 
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Of Ioofe Earth, 9 or 10 Pounds of Powder. 

Of firm folid Earth, and > 

ttrongSand, 5 11 ot 1? - 

Of Argil, or fat clayey Earth, r 5 or 16 
Of new Mafonry, not very? 

ftrongly bound, S'5 ori5 

Of old Mafonry well bound, 25 or 30 

3. That the Aperture, or Funnel of a Mine that has been 
play'dj if it had been rightly charg'd, is a Cone, the 
Diameter of whole Bafe is double the height taken from 
the Center of the Mme. 4. That when the Mine has been 
over-chaig'd, its Aperture is nearly Cylindrical, the upper 
Extremity not being much wider than the Chamber at bot- 
tom, where the Powder was lodg'd. 5. Thar, befide the 
/hock of the Powder again ft the Bodies it takes up, it 
likewife cruities all the Earth that borders upon it, both 
underneath and fide-ways, which Crufli extends itfelf the 
further as the Matters make the lefs Refiftance. 

To account for all the Effects refuking from thefe Ex- 
periments, and to determine the Quantity of Powder re- 
quired for the charge of a Mine, and the mpft advanta- 
geous Difpofition for anfwering the Intent ; Let us con- 
ceive, 1. A Mine, whereof all the parts wherewith it is 
incompafled are incapable of being comprefs'd, and make 
an equable Refiftance, fuch as that of a Bomb equally thick 
throughout, fufpended in the Air* where it muft be ob- 
ferved, that befides the Refiftance of the Body, the Effort 
of the Powder muft likewife fuxmount the Weight of the 
ambient Air ; in which Cafe the Body will be beaten into 
Duff, or at leail into very fmall pieces. 

a. Conceive a Mine incompafs'd wholly by fuch Bodies 
as are equally compreffible, and that refill every way with 
equal force. In this Cafe, the firft Effect: of the Powder 
will be to comprefs all thofe Bodies equally, and they will 
not be feparated, till by the Violence of their Compreffion, 
they are all incapable, any longer, to refiil its Effort; fo 
that unlefs the Powder be in a great Quantity, all its Effect: 
may end in the mere compreffion of the adjacent Bodies. 
For this reafon, they fometimes block up the Chamber of 
the Mme with large Beams, and fometimes wall it up with 
Stones, that the adjacent Bodies may refill the more. 

Laftly, fuppofe a mme where all the Bodies that incom- 
pafs it, are equally compreffible, but where there is lefs 
Refiftance on one fide than another ; in this Cafe, there 
will be a Sphere of Compreffion, whofe Diameter will 
be fo much the greater, as the weak Side refills the 
more. With regard to which, there are three things to be 
confider'd,. 

Firft, if the Effort of the Powder be very great with 
regard to the Refiftance of the weak Side, the Com- 
preffion will but reach a little way, that Side being 
tore off too fuddenly for the neighbouring parts to re- 
ceive their Shock. In which Cafe, the Aperture or Funnel 
will be almott Cylindrical, the Diameter of the upper 
Extreme not much exceeding that of the Chamber 3 and 
the Earth will be thrown to a great diflance, which the 
Enemy may make an advantage of, by making Lodgments 
in the Cavity, as was done at theSiegeof Verite; Secondly, 
If the Mme be under-charged, it only makes a fimple 
Compreffion on the weakeft Side, as it hapned at Cividad 
Rodrigo, Thirdly, If the Mine be charged with a Quan- 
tity of Powder between the two Extremes, it will raife a 
Cone of Earth, the Diameter of whofe Bafe will have a 
greater or lefs Ratio to its height from the Centre of the 
Mine, as the Effort of the Powder is greater or lefs. The 
moil advantageous Effect is when the Diameter of the Bafe 
of the Cone is double its height : In which cafe, the Earth 
blown up, falls almoft all back again into the Aperture of 
the Mine 5 fo that the Enemy cannot make any Lodg- 
ment. 

To charge a Mine, therefore, foas it may have themoft 
advantageous Effect poffible, the Weight of the Matter to 
be carried up muft be known, ;'. e. the Solidity of a right 
Cone, whofe Bale is double the height of the Earth over 
the Centre of the Mme, which is eafily found from the 
Rules of Geometry, Having found the Solidity of the 
Cone in' cubic Fathoms, multiply the number of Fathoms 
by the number of Pounds of Powder neceffary for raifing 
the Matter it contains, according to the Proportion already 
laid down ; and if the Cone contains Matters of different 
Weights, take a mean Weight between 'em all j having 
always a regard to their degree of Cohefion. 

As to the Difpofition of Mines, we have but one general 
Rule to lay down 5 which is, that the Side towards which. 
one would determine the Effect, be the weakeft. But 
this varies according to Occafions and Circumilances. 

Knigh of the Mine, is a Military Honour, antiently con- 
fer'don Perfons who had diftinguifh'd themfelves in En- 
gagements mMines. 

Mine Ships, are Ships fill M with Gun-Powder, indofed 
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in throng Vaults of Brick or Stone, to be fired in the but imperfect Metals, which not having arriv'd at Matu- 
muift ot an Enemy s Fleet. rity , may be perfected by Chymical Operations, and railed 

. is alfo it hmdVUtlatp See Measure. to red Metals. This, agreeable, but fatal Delufion, has 

"udy the Phi- 



M1NERA, in Medicine and Anatomy, a Term apply'd given rife to the Sefl of Fhilofophers, who ftu 
to thole I arts of the Body wherein there are collections lofopher's Stone. See Meth Gold Phii 
and coacervations of Humours made; which hardning, Stone, £5?c 
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form Obtlructions, and produce Difeafes. 
we fay, the Miner's morbi, ckc. 



In this fenfe 



Cryjlal Mineral, fee Crystal Mmera/. 
MINERAL- WATERS, are thofe, which at their fpring- 



MINERAL, in Natural Hiffory, is fometimes ufed in ing forth from under Ground, are found impregnated with 
the general tor io//, and applied to any Body, fimple, or fome Mineral Matter ; as Salt, Sulphur Vitriol £?c. Ses 
compound, dug out of a Mine; from which it takes the Water. 



Denomination. See Mine. 

In this fenfe, the Metals, Sulphurs, foflil Salts, Semi- 
metals, iSc. are Minerals. See Fossil. 

On this Principle, they divide Minerals into twoClaffes ; 
the one fujible, and malleable ; i.e. which melt with Fire, 



Such are hot Baths, Spavis, purging, i£c. Springs. See 
Bath, Spaw, Spring, ci^c. 

MINIATURE, or Mignature, a delicate kind of 
Painting, confiding of little Points or Dots, inflead of Lines ; 
ufually done on Velom, with very thin, fimple Watcr- 



and ftreichon the Anvil ; which are what weproperly call Colours. See Paintin 

Metals. The others want thofe two Properties; and are Miniature is diftinguifhed from other kinds of Paint- 

what in the flrift fenfe we call Minerals. ing by the fmallnefs and delicacy of its Figures, the weak- 
Some divide Minerals into Simple and Compound: To net's of their Colours, and faintnefs of the Colouring, and 

the fcrft belong Stones ; Salts, as Alum, Nitre, &c. In- in that it requires to be view'd very near. 
flammable Minerals, as Sulphur and Bi tumen ; and Metals, Thofe Colours that have the lead Body, are the bed 

as Gold, i^c. and moft commodiousfor painting in ilf/Mifltiires as Carmine. 

Others ot the more accurate Writers, reflrain the Word Ultramarine, fine Lakes, and Green made of the Juices of 

JW/uerWtowhat we oiherwife call Semi-metal. See Semi- feveral kinds of Herbs and Flowers. 

METALi Painting in Miniature is the niceft and mod tedious of all 

in this lenle, ^Mineral may be defined a compound others; being performed wholly with the Point of the Pencil. 

Foffil, wherein there is fomethmg difcovered, in all re- There are fome Painters who never ufe any white Colour 

fpefls like Metal, only that it is not malleable ; join'd, in Miniature, but make the ground of the Velom ferve to 

or compounded with fome other Foffil, as Salt, Sulphur, raife their Figures ; in which Cafe, the Lights appear bright 

Sione, <>r Earth. Such are Antimony, Cinm.bar, Bifmuth, in proportion to the depth and ftrcngth of the Colours of 

Calammaris, Utnol, Tyntes, Marcaftes, Cobalt, Oker, the the Figures. Others, before they go to work give the Ve- 

M i; n«, Lapis Hematites, Armams, and Stellatus. See each lorn a light walh with white Lead, well prepared and pu- 

unfler its proper Article, Antimony, Cinnabar, Bis- rifled. 

muth, Vitriol Calaminaris, &c. When the Colours are laid on flat without dotting, tho' 

Some attribute the Formation of Minerals to the Action the Figures be fmall, and the ground either Velom or Fa- 

of the Sun without ; fome to the central Fire within ; and per, it is not call'd Miniature but Wafiim. 

fome think the Cold does all by uniting condenfing, and The Colours for Miniature may be mix'd up with Water 

congealing certain Juices. of Gum Arabic, or Gum Tra°acanth. 

DesCartes takes .Metals to have been form'd from the The Word comes from the Latin Minium, Red Lead, 

beginning of the World ; and to have ranged themfelves, that being a Colour much ufed in this kind of Painting. 

by the Laws of Gravity, about the Centre. Inprocefsof The French frequently call it Mignature, from Mitnon, fine, 

time, he fuppoicsthcm to have been corroded by the acid pretty, on account of its fmallnefs and delicacy. 

Salts, cSc and abundance of the parts thereof carried MINIM, in Mufic, a Note, or Character of Time ; 

up along with thofe Salts by the fubterrancan Hear, and equal to two Crochets, or half a Semibreve. See Time 

depofited in divers parts of the Earth. and Char acters of M</k 

Moni. loumefort Tuppofes Seeds of Minerals, as of Ani- MINIMA Nature, or Minima Naturalia, among Philo- 

mals, and Vegetables. Every thing, according to him, fophers, are the primary Particles, whereof Bodies confifl ; 

comes from Eggs, even Stones ; and the largeff Rocks 



were originally no more than Grains of Sand. See his 
Syfiem more at length under the Articles Metal and 
Ston e. 

Others, asM. Geoffny, contend that Metals, £•?-■. maybe 
the refult of a mixture of certain Matters, which had no- 
thing metallic in them. Thus, in the Afhes of all Vege- 
tables wc find a ferruginous Matter which the Load-ftone 
attracts ; and yet it will hardly be faid that Iron exifted in 
the Plants. We fee no figns of Iron in Argilla, work it in 
what manner you will ; and yet add Linfeed-Oil, and by 



call'd alfo Corpuscles and Atoms. See Corpuscle, Ato& 
Matter, £i?c. 

MINIMA and Maxima, in the higher Geometry. See 
Maxima and Minima. 

MIN1MENTS, or MUNIMENTS. See Muniments. 

MINIMS, or Minimi, an Order of Religious, inflim- 
ted about the Year 1440, by S. Francis de Paulo. 

Thefe have improved on the Humility of the Minors, 
by terming themfelves Minimi, or Minimes, a. d. Leait, or 
Smalleft. See Minors. 

MINION, a fort of Cannon, or piece of Ordnance,where- 



Fire you will procure Iron. And the like may be faid of of there are two kinds ; large and* ordinary. See Cannon 

divers other Matters. and Ordnance. 

II ence it is probable, Metals may be form'd by a mere The large Minion, or one of the largeft Size, has its Rore 

combination ot different Ingredients ; much like Sulphur, 3 £ Inch Diameter, and is 1000 Pounds Weight ; its Load 

which we all know ,s made by adding an inflammable is 3 -* Pounds of Powder ; its Shot 3 Inches in Diameter, and 

Principle to a vitriolic Salt. The Earth may every where 3 | Pound Weight; its Length is 8 Foot, and its level 



abound with thofe Matters, which arecontinually circulatin 
through iis Pores and Canals, and which meeting with an 
Earth homogeneous to them, fix thereto ; and commence 
Minerals. 

The Minerals, Metal-,|and Stones lie in Beds ; and have 
done fo ever fince the Flood, if not from the Creation ; 
yet 'tis highly probable they have a faculty of growing in 
their refpective Beds ; that, as their Beds are robb'd and 
emptied by Miners, fo after a while they recruit again 



Range 125 Paces. 

The ordinary Afinion is three Inches Bore, in Diameter, 
and weighs about 8co or 750 Pounds Weight. It is feven 
Foot long ; its Load 1 i Pounds of Powder ; its Shot near 
three Inches Diameter, and weighs 3 Pounds 4 Ounces; 
and fhoots point-blank 120 Paces. 

MINISTER, Servant, one that ferves God, the Public, 
or a private Perfon. SeeSEavANT. 

In the Reformed Church, Priefls, or thofe ordain'd to 



Thus Vitriol Mr. Boyle thinks, may grow by the help of preach, and do the other Functions o'f the Priefthoot 
the Air, and Alum does the fame. We are affured (fays call'd abfolutely 



that Author) by the experienced Jgricola, that the Earth, 
or Oil of Alum, being robb'd of its' Salts, will, in tract of 
time, recover it by being expofed to the Air. 

Asfor Metals, there is good reafon to believe they grow 
likewife ; from what has been alledged by Mr. Koyle, in 
his Obfervations about the growth of Metals, and particu- 
larly as to the growth of Iron. To the Inflances he brings 
from Pliny, Fallop'ms, Gcfalpims, and others, we may add, 
that in the Forelt of Dean in Gloucejlerfiire, the beft Iron 
and inlhe greater! Quantities, are found in the old Cinders' 

which they melt oyer again. This fome impute to the adminiftring the Affairs of Juftice, Policf, tfc for "him 
Negligence of the former Melters in not exhaufling the See Officer. 

Ore. But Mr. Derham thinks it rather owing to the new Minister of State, is he with whom a Prince entrufis 
Impregnations of the old Ort, or Cinders from the Air ; the Ad minilt ration of his State ; or to whom he commits 
than to any feminal Principle ,n the Ore itfelf. the Care, and Diteflion of the principal Affairs thereof. 

The Chymifts generally take Minerals to be nothing elfe See State and Government. 

See;;,,, 



d limply Minijiers. 

In this fenfe, Bifhops, %£c. are faid to be Minifters of 
God ; Minifters of the Word ; of the Gofpel, l£c. In fome 
Churches they arealfo called Pallors. See Bishop, Pri est 
Pastor, £i?c. 

Ministers of the Altar, are properly thofe who attend 
and affi.il the Ptieft at the Adminiflration of the Eucharift. 
Deacon, and Subdeacon are Titles that properly fignify 
Minijiers ; Ai^kci-©- , Minijler. See Deacon and Sue- 
deacon. 

OfEcersof State, $£c. are call'd the King's Minijle'-s ; 
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, Boeriw is propofed as a Model for Mnifters of Stare. The 
Grand Vizir is the Prime Minijier of the Ottoman Empire, 
See Vizir- 

Foreign Minijlers, or the Minifters of Foreign Trhtcek are 
their Embaffadors, Envoys, Agents, or Residents in the 
Courts of other Princes. 

There are two kinds of Foreign Mimfiert : Minijlers of 
thefirtt Rank, who are alfo call'd Embaffadors, and En- 
voys in Extraordinary. See Embassador and Envoy. 

And Min'ifersof the fecond Rank, who are the ordinary 
Residents. See Resident. 

Thofe of the fir ft Rank have a Reprefentative Cha- 
racter, which the others have not 5 tho' thefe laft are 
fometimes inverted with fuller Powers than the former. 

Minister is alfo the Title certain Religious Orders 
give to their Superior. See Superior. 

In this fenfe we fay the Minijier of the Mathurins 5 the 
Minijier of the Trinitarians. See Mathurin, ££c. 

Among the Jefuits, the fecond Superior, or Deputy of 
each Houfe is call'd Minijier : as being an Afiiftant to the 
Superior, ox Redlor. See Jesuits. 

The General of the Cordeliers Order Is call'd the Mi- 
fttfier General. See General. 

MINISTRY, orMlNISTERY, a Profeffion, Office, or 
Employment which a Perfon difcharges for the Service of 
God, the Public, or fome particular Perfon. See Mi- ■ 
nister. 

In this fenfe we fay, a Bifhop muft give account to God 
of his Minijhy, &c. 

Ministry is alfo ufed for the Government of a State, 
by fome great Miniller under the Sovereign Authority. 
In this fenfe we fay, the Mmijiry of the Cardinal de Ri- 
chelieu, &c. 

Ministry is alfo frequently ufed as a collective Word, 
fignifying the Miniflers or Officers of State. Thus we fay, 
the Mmiftry oppofed a Thing ; meaning, the Minifters 
oppofed it. 

MINIUM, a Mineral Colour, call'd alfo red Lead, ufed 
by Painters, Illuminers, 'Gfe. See Lead. 

Minium is a preparation of Lead, performed by Fire. 
There are two ways of making it. The firft, of burnt 
Lead; the fecond ofCerufs, or white Lead further urged 
bv Fire. See Ceruss, &c, 

"Befide the ufe of Minium as a Colour ; it is alfo an In- 
gredient in an Officinal Compofition, call'd Emf>lajlr urn de 
Min to , ufed as a Deliccative and Cicatrizer. 

Some Authors will have the Minium of the Antients to 
be what we now call Vermillion. See Vermillion. 

MINOR, a Latin Term, literally denoting lefs, ufed 
in oppofition to major, grearer. See Major, 

Thus we fay St. Barnes minor : Afia minor : The Minor 
Excommunication, ££r. 

The four Minor Orders, are the four leffer Orders con- 
fer'd, in the Rom if Church, between the Tonfure and 
Subdeaconare. Thefe are that of Porter, or Door-Keeper j 
that of Reader 5 that of Exorci/i 5 and that of Acolyte. See 
Exorcist, Acolyte, ES?& 

Minor, in Law, is ufed in the like fignification, to 
denote a Perfon yet [under Age, or who by the Laws of 
the Country, is not yet arrived to the Power of Adminiftring 
bis own Affair*, or coming to the Inheritance of an fi- 
liate. See Age. 

Among us, a Perfon is a Minor till the Age of twenty 
one : Till this Time his Acts are invalid. See Major. 

Yet if a Patron, $3c. have a Right of Advowfon, by 
the Common Law he may prefent at the Age of fourteen 
Years ; and may of himfelf, and without his Father, or 
Guardian, confent to any Procefs relating to beneficiary 
Matters. See Patron. 

Hence, in the Canon Law, there is no Title de Minor thus ; 
and the reafon is, that the fcveral Ages whereat the Com- 
mon Law declares a Perfon capable of a Benefice, or of 
Sacred Orders, are fo many Species of Canonical Majorities. 

Minor, in Logic, is the fecond Proposition of a formal, 
or regular Syllogifm, call'd alfo the y/ffumption. See Syl- 
logism, Proposition, and Assumption. 

1 grant the Major, but deny the ■Mhor, See Term. 

Minor, in Mufic, is apply'd to certain Concords, which 
yet differ from others of the fame Denomination by a half 
Tone. See Semi tone. 

Thus we fay, a third Minor, or lefler third : A fixth 
Major, and'jWmor. See Third, Sixth, fife 

Concords that admit cf Major and Minor, i.e. greater, 
and lefs, arcfaid to be ImperfeB Concords. See Concord. 

MINORS, or Friars Minors, an Appellation which the 
Cordeliers affume,out of /hew of Humility 5 calling them- 
felves Fratres Minors;, i. e. Leffer Brothers 5 and fometimes 
Minorites. See Cordeliers. 

The Title of Minors, however, is not abfolutely refirain'd 
tothe Cordeliers, but alfn given, in the general, to all the 
Mendicants, or begging Religious, founded by St. Francis 
d'AfJJc. Sec Franciscans. 



There is alfo an Order of Regular Minors at Naples, efta- 
blifhed in the Year 1589, and confirmed by Sixtus V.' 

MINOT, a French Meafure, See Measure. 

MINOTAUR, in Antiquity, a fabulous Monfter, much 
talk'd of by the Poets 5 feign 'd to be half Man, and half 
Bull. 

The Minotaur was brought forth by Pafiphae, Wife of 
Minos King of Crete. It was /hut up in the Labyrinth of 
that Hland 5 and at laft kill'd by Tbefeus. See Laby- 
rinth. 

Servius gives the Explication of this Fable. He fays, 
that a Secretary of King Minos, named Taurus, Bull, had 
an Intrigue with the Queen, Fafiphae, in the Chamber of 
Dedalus; and that ihe was at length delivered of Twins, 
one of which refembled Mnos, and the other Taurus, This 
occafion'dthe Production to be reputed Monftrous. 

MINOVERY, a Trefpafs committed in the Fared, by 
fomething that is a Man's Handy-Work j as an Engine to 
catch Deer, ££c. See Forest. 

The Word is form'd of the French Main-oeu-vre, Hand- 
Work. 

MINSTER, antiently fignified the Church of a Mo- 
naflery, or Convent. See Church. 

The Word is Saxon, Mynjier. 

MINSTREL, an antient Term for a Tidier, or a Player 
on any other kind of Mufical Inftrumenr. 

The Word Mmftrel in its Original, was ufed for People 
who fung and fercnaded their Milt redes. Afterwards it be- 
came a Name for all kinds of Muficians : and at length 
pafs'd to Buffoons and Country Scrapers. 

Bore/ derives the Word from Manns and Hijl r'to, one who 
diverts with the Hand ; or from "Minor Hijlrio, Utile Buffoon. 
Dtt Cange derives it from Minjhellus, a diminutive of Mi- 
nister, by reafon the Minjlrels were antiently ranked among 
the lower Officers, Minijiers, or Servants. 

MINT, the Place where the King's Coin is form'd. See 
Coin. 

Antiently there were Mints in mod Cities of England. See 
Money. 

The chief Mint at prefent is in the Tower of London. See 
Tower. 

The Officers of the Mint are, 1. The Warden, who is the 
Chief, and is to receive the Bullion, and over-fee all the 
other Officers. %. The Majler Worker, who receives the 
Bullion from the Warden, caufes it to be melted, and de- 
liver'd to the Monters, and takes it from them again when 
coin'd. 3. Comptroller, who is to fee that the Money be 
made to the juft Affize, and to over-fee the Officers. 4. 
The J/JayMajler, who weighs the Silver and Gold, and fees 
whether it be Standard. 5. The Auditor, who takes all the 
Accounts. 6. The Surveyor of the Mating, who is to fee the 
Silver caft out, and that it be not alcer'd after it is deliver *d 
to the Melter, i. e. after the Affay-Mafter has made 
Trial of if. 7. The Clerk of the Irons, who is to fee 
that the Iron be clean, and fir to work with. 8. The 
Graver, who engraves the Dies and Stamps fur the Coinage 
of the Money. 9. The Melters, who melt the Bullion be- 
fore it comes to Coining. 10. The Blanches, who boil and 
cleanfe the Money. 11. The Toners, who keep the Gate 
of the Mint. 12. The Trovoji of the Mint, who provides 
for all the Moncyers, and over fees them. And, Laftly, the 
Moniers, fome of which fliear the Money 5 fome forge it; 
and fome ftamp or coin it 5 and fome round and mill it. 
See Coinage. 

MINT-^mer, thediaill'd Water of the Plant of that 
Name. See Water. 

MINTERS, or Money ers. See Moneyers and Mint. 

MINTING, is fometimes ufed for the Coining of Mo- 
ney. See Coining. 

MINUSCULE, or Minuscule, in Printing, are the 
fmall, or running Letters 5 as contradiftinguiftVd from Ma- 
jttfcuU, or Capitals. See Letter, Majuscule, &c. 

MINUTE, in Geography, and Allronomy, is the doth 
partofa Degree ; which is the 360th part of a Circle. See 

DEGREE. 

Thus we fay, the Diameter of the Sun is fcen under an 
Angleof 39 Minutes in Winter ; and 31 in Summer. See 
Diameter and Sun. 

In this fenfe, a. Minute is alio call'd a Prime, or Prune 
Minute. SeePRiME. 

The Divifions of Degrees are Fractions, whofe Denomi- 
nators increafe in a Sexagecuple Ratio ; that is, a Minute or 
Prime is ~ js j a Second, or fecond Minute ==: js'^. £jTc 
See Sexagesimal. 

In Agronomical Tables, &c. Minutes are expreffed by 
acute Accents, thus, ' j Seconds by two, '' j Thirds by 
three, '". See Second, Third, &c. 

Minute, in computation of Time, is ufed for the Soth 
parr of an Hour. See Hour. 

Minute, in Architecture, is a 30th Part, or Divifion 
of a Module. See Module. 

Minute, 
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Minute, is fpcaking of Weights, is the 24th part of a 
Grain. See Grain. 

Minute is alfo ufed to fignify a Jhort Memoir, or 
Sketch of any thing taken haflilyin writing. 

In this fenfe we fay, the Minutes of the Proceedings of 
the Houfe of Lords, iSc. 

The Word comes from the Lathi Minutus, fmall. 

M1QUELETS, a kind of foot Soldiers, inhabiting the 
Fyrenean Mountains ; arm'd with l J iftols under their Belts, 
a Carbine, and a Dagger. 

The Mquelets are dangerous People for Travellers to meet. 

MlRABOLANS, or Mirobolans, in Pharmacy. See 
Myrobolans. 

MIRACLE, in the popular fenfe of the Word, is a Pro- 
digy, or an extraordinary Event that furprizes us by its 
Novelty. 

In the more Accurate and Philofophical Senfe, ^Miracle 
is an Effect that does not follow from any of the known 
Laws of Nature ; or which is inconfiftenr with fome known 
Laws thereof. See Nature. 

AMiraclc, therefore, being a fufpenfkm of fome Law, 
can't come from any hand lefs than his who fix'd that 
Law. See Gor, Law, &c. 

Sptnofa denies thai any Power can fuperfede that of Na- 
ture j or that any thing can dillurb or interrupt the Order 
of Things ; and accordingly defines a Miracle to be a rare 
Event, happening in cunfeqaence of fome Laws that are 
unknown to us. See Spinosism. 

The Divines define a Miracle to be an extraordinary and 
wonderful EftVct, above the Power of Nature, wrought 
by God, to manrreft his Power or Providence '-, or to give 
Credit to fome M. ffenger fent from himfelf. Thus Jefus 
ChrKt evinced the Truth of his Miflion, and his Doctrine by 
Miracles $ and thus alio did Mo/if. 

It is Hill a difpu'te in the World, how far it may be in 
the power of the Devil to work Miracles j or wherein the 
fpecrfic difference lies beiween the Miracles of Mofes, and 
thofe of Pharaoh's Magicians '-, thofe of Jefus Chrift and the 
Apoftlt*, and thofe of Simon Magus and Apollonius Tyaiueus : 
Whether the latter were any more than mere Delufionsof 
the Senfes ; or whether any fupernatural and diabolical 
Power concurred with them. See Magic. 

The Church of Rome abounds in Miracles 5 if we believe 
their Writers, fome of their Monks have wrought more 
Miracles than all the Apofiles j and that without any vifible 
3>leceflity for them. 

As full as that Church pretends to be of Saints, it is a 
Rule with them, that none are ever Canonized till there 
be good Proof of his having wrought Miracles. So that 
v/ere all thofe allowed good Miracles, and to have happened 
out of the common Order of N ature, they are fo numerous, 
one would be tempted to think there were no Order or 
Law of Nature at all. See Saint. 

There are thofe however, who fet afide the Authority of 
ftll Miracles j thinking it unbecoming the Wifdom ofGod 
to eftablifh fuch Laws, as that he fhould find it frequently 
neceffary to fuperfede. And as the former, from the 
avowed Authority of fome Miracles, fetch an Argument for 
the Truth of all j pleading thofe which areallow'd as well 
as thofe which are quehion'd 5 fo thefc ailed ge the falfe 
ones as conclufiuns again!) them all. 

The Romans attribute Miracles to their Emperors Adrian 
and Vejfafian. 

St. Auvufhne is a ftrong Advocate for Miracles. He men- 
tions feveral whereof he was an Eye-Witnef?, and others 
whereof he was informed by thofe that were. In the 
fingle City of Bippo, he tells us there were feventy Miracles 
wroughtin hefpace of two "Years, on the building a Chap- 
pel in honour of St. Stephen. 

Tho Miracles may prove the Superintendency of a volun~ 
tary Agent ; and that the Univ rfe is not guided by Ne- 
ceffny or Fate ; yet that Mind mufl: be weak and inadver- 
tent, which needs them to confirm the Belief of a Wife and 
Good Deity : Since the Deviation from general Laws, un- 
lefs upon very extraordinary Occxfions, mufl be a Preemp- 
tion of Inconstancy and Weaknefs, rather than of a fteady 
Wifdom and Power ; and mult weaken the be ft Arguments 
we have for the Sagacity and Power of the Univerfal Mind. 
Inquiry into the Original of the Ideas of Beauty, &c. 

MIRROR, or Mirhoue, or Speculum, Body which 
exhibits the Images of Objects presented thereto, by Re- 
flexion. See Reflexion. 

The Ufe of Mirrours is very antient. Mention is made 
of a Brazen Mirrour, or Looking-Glafs in Exodus xxxviii. 8. 
where Mofes is fu id to have made a Brazen Lamer , or Bafon, of 
the Looking-Glaffes of the Women continually affembled at the Door 
of the Tabernacle. 'Tis true, fome modern Commentators 
will not allow the Mrrours themfelves to have been Brafs 5 
butofGlafs, only kt, or framed in Brafs. But the moft 
learned among the Rabbins do all allow, that in thofe times, 
the Mrrours made ufe of by the Hebrew Women in dreffing 
their Heads, were of Metal ; and that the devout Women 



mention'd in thisPaffage, made Pre fen ts to Mofes of all 
thcit Mirrours to make the Brazen Laver. See the Jefuit 
Bonfrezius's Comment on this Text. 

It might likewife be proved, that the Antient Greeks 
made ufe of Brazen Mirrours 5 from divers PaiTages among 
the antient Poets. See BuRNiNG-Mirnwr. 

Mirrour, in Catoptrics, isany poliflYd Body impervi- 
ous to the Rays ot Light, and which of conference reflects 
it equally. See Light. 

Thus Water in a deep Well or River, and fmooth polite 
Metals, arc rank'd among the number of Mirrours. 

In this fenfe, the Doctrine of Mirrours makes the Sub- 
ject of 'Catoptrics, See Catoptrics. 

Mirrour, however, in the more confined Senfe of the 
Word, is peculiarly ufed to iignify a fmooth Surface of 
Glafs, tinn'd or quick- filver'd on the back -fide, which ex- 
hibits the Images of Objects oppofed thereto. 

The VoBrine of Mirrours is built on the following 
general Principles. 

1. Light refieBedfrom any Mirrour, or Speculum , makes the 
Angle of Incidence equal to that of Reflexion 5 which fee de- 
nion ft rated under the Word Reflexion. 

Hence, a Ray of Light, as A B (Tab. Optics, Fig 26".) 
falling perpendicularly on the Surface of a Speculum, will 
be reflected back, uponitfelf; which we find by Experience 
it actually does. 

From the fame Pointof a Mirrour, therefore, therecan't 
be feveralRays reflected to the fame Point 5 fince in that 
Cafe, all the Angles of Incidence mufl be equal to the 
fame Angle of Reflexion C B G, and therefore ta eacho- 
otherj which is abfurd. Nor can the Ray A B be reflected 
into two or more Points ; fince, in that Cafe, all the 
Angles of Reflexion would be equal to the fame Angle 
of Incidence A B F : which is likewife abfurd. 

z. From every Point of a Mirrour, are reflected Rays thrown 
071 it from every F nit of a radiant OhjeB. 

Since then Rays coming from different parts of the fame 
Object, and flriking on the fame Point of the Object, cannot 
be refle&ed back to the fame Point ; the Rays which flow 
from different Points of the fame radiating Object, are again 
fepar&ted after reflexion ; fo that each Point ihews whence 
it came. See R adi Ant. 

Hence it is, that the Rays reflected from Mirrours exhi- 
bit the Objects to view. Hence, alfo, it appears, that 
rough uneven Bodies mufl reflect the Light in fuch manner, 
as that Rays coming from different Points, will be blended 
or thrown confufedly together. 

Mirrours are either Plane, Concave, Convex, Cylindri- 
cal, Conical, Parabolical, or Elliptical, 

Plane Mirrours, or Specula, are thofe which have a 
plain or flat Surface. See Plane. 

Thefe, by a popular Word, we call Looking-Gla/Jes. 

For the Manner of making plain Mirrours, or Specula, fee 
Look inc-Gl ass. 

Laws and Phenomena of Plain Mirrours. 

1. In a plain Mirrour, every Point of an Ob jeS, as A, (Tab. 
Optics, Kg, 27.) isfeen m the htterfeUion of the Cathetus of 
Incidence, A B, with the refleB edRay CB. 

Hence, 1. As all the reflected Rays meet with the Ca- 
thetus of Incidence in B j by whatever reflected Rays the 
Point A be feen, it will {till appear in the fame Place. 
Confequemly, any number of Perfons viewing the fame 
Object in the lame Mirrour $ will all feeit in thefame place 
behind the Mirrour. And hence it is, that the fame Ob- 
ject has only one Image, and that we don't fee it double 
with both Eyes. See Vision. 

2. Thediflance of the Image B, from the Eye C, is 
compounded of the Rav of Incidence A D, and the re- 
fleacd Ray C D : And "the Objeft A radiates reflected- 
ly, in the fame manner asit would do directly, were it 
removed into the place of the linage. 

II. The Image of a radiant Point, B, appears juft fo far 
behind a plain Mirrour, as the radiant Point is before it. 

Hence, 1. If the Mirrour A G be placed horizontal j the 
Point A will feein fo much below the Horizon, as it is 
really elevated above it : Confequently, erect Objects 
will appear as if inverted ; and therefore Men Handing on 
their Feet, as if on their Heads. Or if the Mirrour be 
faftned to the Ceiling of a Room, parallel to the Horizon, 
Objects on the Floor will appear above the Ceiling as much 
as they really are below it ; and that upfide down. 

III. In a plain Mirrour, the Images are per feBly Similar, and 
equal to the ObjeBs. And hence their Ufe as Looking- 
Glaffes. 

IV. In a plain Mirrour, things en the right Hand, appear 
as on the left 5 and vice verfa. 

Hence alfo, zae have a Method of Meafuring any inacceffble 
Altitude by means of a plain Mirrour. 

Thus, the Mirrour being placed horizontally in C, Fig. 28. 
retire from it till fuch time as theTop of the Tree be feen 
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therein. Meafure the height of the Eye D E 5 the diftance 
of the Station from the Point of Reflexion EC, and the 
diftance of the Foot of the Tree from the fame. Then 
to EC, CB, and E D, find a fourth Proportional A B. 
This is the Altitude fought. 

V. if a plain Mirrour be inclined to the Horizon in an Angle 
of 45 Degrees 5 an Objetf perpendicular to it -will appear parallel, 
and an horizontal Oh -eel perpendicular. 

And hence, the Eye being placed beneath the Mirrour, 
the Earth will appear perpendicularly over ir 5 or if 
placed over it, the Eurrh will appear perpendicularly under 
it. Hencealfo, a Globe defcending down a Plane a little 
inclined, may, by means of a Mirrour, be exhibited as 
mounting up a Vertical Plain, to the great furprize offuch 
as are unacquainted with Catoptrics. 

And hence we have a Method of reprefenting ottrfehes as if 
frying. 

For a Mirrour inclined to the Horizon under an Angle of 
45°, we have obferved, willreprefent Vertical Objects as if 
Horizontal. Confequently, a large Mirrour being fo dif- 
pofed 5 as you advance toward it, you will feem to move 
horizontally j and nothing will be wanting to the Ap- 
pearance of flying, but to ftrike out the Arms and 
Legs. It muft be added, however, that as the Floor is 
elevated along with you, your Feet will f till be feen to 
walk as along a vertical Plane. To deceive the Eye in- 
tirely, therefore, it muft be kept from the Feet. 

VI. If the Objea A B {Fig. 29.) be parallel to the Spe- 
culum C D, and be equally diftant from it, with the Eye; 
the reflecting LineC D willbe half the length of the Object 
AB. 

And hence, to be able to fee the whole Body in a plain 
Mirrour 5 its height and breadth niuft be half your height, 
and breadth. Confequently, the height and breadth of 
any Object to be feen in a Mirrour, being given 5 we have 
alio the height and breadth of the Mirrour wherein the 
whole Object will appear, at the fame diftance with the 
Eye. 

Hence alfo, as the length and breadth of the reflecting 
part of the Speculum, are fubduplc of thofeof the Object 
to be reflected 5 the reflecting part of thcMtrrour, is to the 
Surface reflected in a fubquadruple Ratio. Confequently, 
the reflecting Portion being a conftant Quantity ■> if in any 
place you fee the whole Body in a Mirrour, you will fee 
it in every other place, whether you approach nearer, or re- 
cede farther from it. 

VII. If feveral Mirrours, or feveral Fragments, or Pieces 
of a Mirrour, be all difpofed in the fame Plane 3 they will 
only exhibit an Object: once. 

VIII. // twoplain Mirrours, as X Y, andZX, (Fig. 3C.J 
"be joind at an Angle X '•> the Eye O, placed zoiib'm that Angle, 
will fee the Image of an ObjeEi A placed within the fame, as 
often icpeated as there may he Catheti drawn determining the 
places of the Images, and terminated without the Angle 

xxz. 

Hence, as the more Catheti terminatedwithout the Angle, 
may be drawn as the Angle is more acute ; theacuter the 
Angle, the more numerous rhe Images. Thus Z. Traber 
found at an Angle of one third of a Circle, the Image was 
reprefented twice or thrice, at 4 thrice, at yfive times, at 
-^twelve times. 

Further, if the M'rrours be placed upright, and fo con- 
traded j or if you retire from them, or approach to them, 
till the Images reflected by them coalefce, or run into 
one, they will appear monllroufly diftorted : Thus if 
they be at an Angle fomewhat greater than a right one, 
you will fee it with only one Eye ; if the Angle be lefsthan 
a right one, you will fee three Eyes,two Nofes, two Mouths, 
&c. At an Angle Hill lefs, the Body will have two Heads. 
Aran Angle fomewhat greater than a right one, at the 
diftance of four Feet, the Body will be headlefs, &c. 
Again, if the Mirreuts be placed the one parallel to the 
Horizon, the other inclined to it, or declined from it, it 
is eafy to perceive that the Images willbe flill more Ro- 
mantic. Thus, one being declined from the Horizon to an 
Angle of 144 Degrees, and the other inclined to it 5 a Man 
fees himfelf Handing with his Head to another's Feer. 

Hence it appears how Mii-roars may be manag'd in 
Gardens, £-*c. foas to convert the Images of thofe near'em 
into Mon Hers of various kinds: And fince glafs Mirrours 
will reflect the Image of a lucid Object twice or thrice ; 
if a Candle, fS>c. be placed between the Mirrours, it will 
be multiply'd an infinite number of times. 

On thefe Principles are founded various Catoptric Ma- 
chines, fume of which reprcfent Objects infinitely multi- 
ply'd and diftorted 5 others infinitely magnify 'd, and fet at 
vafl diftances. See Catoptric, Cistula,S£c 

Convex Mirrours are thofe whofe Surface is convex. 
See Convex. 

Note, by Convex Surfaces, Authors generally mean fuch 
as are fpherically Convex. See Convexity. 



Manner of preparing or miking Convex Specula, or Mirrours* 
( There are divers Methods ukd by divers Ar.iiis ; par- 
ticularly as to the Matter, or Compofition. One of the 
belt that is known, is given us by mifims thus i 

Melt one part of Tin, and another of Marc-fite toge- 
ther, and to the melted Mafs ud.i tw j pirts of Mercury 5 
as foon as the Mercury begins to evaporate into Smoak 
(which it prefently does; the whole Comport is to be 
thrown into cold Water, and when well cool'd, the Water 
decanted off. The Mixture is then to be Hrain'd through 
a linen Cloth two or three fold , and what is chas fecerned, 
pour'd into theCavity of aglafs Sphere : this Sphere is to 
be turn'd gently round its Axis till the whole Surface is 
cover'dj the reft being referved for future ufe. 

If the Sphere were of colour'd Glafs, the Mirrour will 
be fo too. 

And in the fame manner may Conic, Elliptic, Cylindric, 
and other M'rrours be made. 

How they may be made of Metal, fee under Concave 
Mirrour. 

Laws, or FWmmenaof Convex Mirrours. 

I- In a fpherical convex Mirrour, the Image of a radiant 
Point appears between the Centre, and the Tangent 5 bur 
nearer to the Tangent than the Centre. 

Hence, the diftance of the Object from the Tangent is 
greater than that of the Image. And, confequently, the 
Object is further diftant from the Speculum than the 
Image. 

II. If the Arch B D, (Fig. 31.) intercepted between the 
Point of Incidence D, and the Cathetus A B5 or the Angle 
C form'd in the Centre of the Mirrour by the Cathetus of 
Incidence AC, and that of Obliquation F C, be double 
the Angle of Incidence ; the Image G will appear on the 
Surface of the Speculum. 

III. If the Arch intercepted between the Point of In- 
cidence, and the Cathetus j or the Angle C form'd ii the 
Centre of the Mirrour by the Cathetus of Incidence, and 
the Cathetus of Obliquation, be more than double the 
Angle of Incidence? the Image will be without the 
Mirrour. 

IV. If the Arch intercepted between the Point of Inci- 
dence, and the Cathetus ; or the Angle form'd in the 
Centre of the Mirrour, by the Cathetus of Incidence, and 
that of Obliquation be leis than double the Angle of In- 
cidence ; the Image will appear within the Sp_culum. 

V. In a convex MVrojir, a remoter Point, A, (Fig. 32.) is 
reflected from a Point F, nearer the Eye O, than any 
nearer Point B in the fame Cathetus of Incidence. 

Hence, if the Point of the Object A, be reflected from 
the Point of the Mirrour F ; and the Point of the Object 
B from the Point of the Mirrour E : all the intermediate 
Points between A and B will be reflected from the inter- 
mediate Points of the Speculum between F and E. Con- 
fequently F E wili be the Line that reflects A B. 

Hencealfo, a Point of the Cathetus B, feems at a greater 
diftance C h from the Centre C , than a more remote 
one, A. 

VI. A nearer Point B (Fig. 33.) not in the fame Cathetus 
with a remoter, H ; is reflected to the Eye O, from a 
nearer Point of the Speculum, than the remoter H. 

Hence, if the Point of an Object A, be reflected from 
the Point of a Mirrour C j and the Point of the Object B, 
from the Point of the Speculum D, all upon the fame Point 
O: All the intermediate Points between A and B will be 
reflected from all the intermediate Points between C and 
D. Confequently, the Image F G, of the Object B A, is 
contain'd between the Cathetus B E, and A E. 

VII. In a fpherical convex Mirrour, the Image is lefs 
than the Object. 

And hence the Ufe of fuch Mirrours in the Art of Painting, 
where Objects are to be reprefented lefs than the Life. 

VIII. In a convex Mirrour, the more remote the Object , 
the lefs its Image : And again, the fmaller the Mirrour, 
the lefs the Image. 

IX. In a convex Mirrour, the right hand is turn'd to the 
left , and the left to the right : And Magnitudes perpen- 
diculartothe Mirrour, appear topfy turvey. 

X. The Image of a right Line perpendicular to the Mir- 
rour, is a right Line j but that of a right Line either ob- 
lique to the Mirrour, or parallel thereto, is convex. 

XI. Rays reflected from a convex Mirrour, diverge more 
than if reflected from a plane Mirrour. 

Hence Light, by being reflected from a fpherical Mir- 
rour, is weakned j and, confequently, the Effects of the 
reflected Light are weaker than thofe of the direct. Hence 
alfo, Myopes fee remote Objects more diftinctly in a con- 
vex Mirrour, than they do directly, 

Rays reflected from a convex Mirrour of a fmallerSphere, 

diverge more than if reflected from a larger. Confequent 
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ly, the Light is more weaken'd, and its Effects are lefs 
confiderable in the former Cafe than the latter. 

Concave Mirrours are thofe whofe Surface is concave. 
See Concave. 

Note, by Concave, Authors commonly mean Spherically 
Concave. 

The Maimer of preparing or making Concave Mirrours. 

Firft, a Mould is to be provided for calling them. In 
order to this, take Clay well dry'd, pulverize, and fift it ; 
mix it up with Water, and then ftrain or filter it ; with 
this, work up Horfe-Dung and Hair Hired fmall, rill the 
Mai's be lufficiently tough; to which, on occalion, maybe 
added Charcoal-Dult, or Brick-Dull, well fiftcd. 

Two coarfe Molds arc then prepared of a gritty Stone, 
the one concave, the other convex, which are to be ground 
on one another with wet Sand between, till fuch time as 
the one perfeflly fits the other. By this means a perfect 
fpherical Figure is acquir'd. 

The Mafs prepared before, is now to be extended on 
the Table by means of a wooden Roller, till it be of 
Thicknefs proper for the Mirrour ; and then being ftrew'd 
with Brick-Dull to prevent its flicking, it is laid over the 
convex Mould, and fo gets the figure of the Mirrour. 
When this is dry, it is cover'd with another Lay of the 
fame Mafs ; which once dry'd, each Cover, orSegmentof 
the hollow Sphere made of Clay, is taken off. The inner- 
moft of the two being laid afide, the ftone Mould is 
anointed with greafe prepared from Chalk and Milk, and 
the outer Cover again put over it. 

Laflly, the Joining being cover'd over with the fame 
Clay whereof the Cover is form'd ; the whole Mould is 
bound together with Iron-Wire ; and twoHoles cut through 
the Cover, the one for rhe melted Matter of the Mirrour 
to be poured thro', the other for the Air to efcape at, to 
prevent the Mm-o«r's being fpoil'd with Bubbles. 

The Mould thus prepared ; eight parts of Copper, one of 
Englijh Tin, and five of Marchafite, are melted together ; 
a little of the mixture is taken out with a Ladle, and if it 
be too red, when cold, more Tin is put in ; if too white, 
more Copper : The Mafs is then poured into the Mould 
before prepared ; and fo aflumes the figure of a Mirrour. 

Some with ten parts of Copper mix four of Englifi Tin, 
a little Antimony and Sal Armoniac, flirring the Mafs a- 
boutaslongas any Fumes arifefromit. Others have other 
Compofitions ; many of which are defcribed by Schottus and 
Zahnim. 

The Mirrour being thus caff, is cemented to a Wooden 
Frame, and thus work'd to and fro over the convex Stone- 
Mould, firft with Water and Sand ; and, laflly, without 
Sand, till it be fit for polifhing. The Stone-Mould is then 
cover'd with Paper, and that fmear'd over with Tripoly 
Duft and Calx of Tin : over which rhe Mirrour is work'd 
to and fro till it have got a perfect Polifh. And in the 
fame manner are Glafs Mirrours polifh'd, excepting that 
the convex Surface is there work'd in the concave Mould. 

When the Mirrour! are very large, they are fix'd on a 
Table, and firft ground with a gritty Stone, then with 
Pumice, then with fine Sand, by means of a Glafs cemen- 
ted to a wooden Frame; and laftly rubb'd with Calx of 
Tin and Tripoly Duft by a wet Leather. 

For concave Mirrours of Glafs ; the Mould is made of 
Alabafter : The reft, as in Metal Mirrours. 

Laws and Thmiome.ua of Concave Mirrours. 

I. If a Ray, asKI, (Fig. 54.^) fall on a concave Mirrour 
LI, under an Inclination of 60 Degrees, and parallel to 
the Axis A B ; the reflected Ray I B will concur wirh the 
Axis A B in the Pole of the Glafs B. If the Inclination of 
the incident Ray be lefs than (Jo Degrees, as that of E the 
reflected Ray E F will concur with the Axis at the dift'ance 
B F, which islefsthana fourth parr of the Diameter. And 
univerfally, the diflanceof the Point F, wherein the Ray 
H E concurs with the Axis, from the Centre C, is to half 
the Radius C D in the Ratio of the whole Sine, to the 
Coline of Inclination. 

Hence it is gathered by Calculation, that in a concave 
fpherical Mirrour, whofe breadth fubtends an Angle of 6 De- 
grees, parallel Rays meet after Reflection in a part of the 
Axis lefs than the one thoufand four hundred fifty feventh 
part of the Radius : if the breadth of the concave Mirrour 
beta, 18, 24. 3°. or ;S Degrees ; the part of the Axis 
wherein the parallel Rays meet after Reflexion is lefs 
than T si, jfei * ■ s?> tV °f tne Radius. 

Ana on this Principle it is, that Burning-Glares are built. 

Forfince the Rays diffufed thro' the wholeSurface of the 
concave Mirrour, after reflection are contracted into a very 
fmall compafs; the Light and Heat of the parallel Rays 
muft beprodigioufly increafed thereby, via. in a duplicate 
Eatio of the breadth of the Mirrour, and the Diameter of 
the Circle wherein all the Rays are collected : And fince 
the Sun's Rays are, as to any purpofes on Earth, parallel 



(fee Light) no wonder concave Mirrours fhould burn with 
lo much violence. See Burninc-G/.i/<. 

From this fame Principle is likewi'fe deduced a Method 
ofreprefentmgthe Images of Objects in a dark Room } 
which fee under Camera Ohfcura. 

II. A lucid Body being placed in the Focus F, of a con- 
cave Mirrour, HBCj the Rays after reflexion become 
parallel. 

Hence an intenfe Light may be projected to a vaft di- 
flance, by a lighted Candle, fge. placed in the Focus of a 
concave Mirrour. Hence alfo, if the parallel Rays be re- 
ceived by another concave Mirrour, they will again concur 
in its Focus, and burn. 

Zabnius mentions an Experiment of this kind made at 
Vienna, where two concave Mirrours, the one fix, the other 
three Poor diameter, being placed about 14 Feet apart, 
with a Live-Coal in the Focus of the one, and a Match and 
Tinder in the other, the Rays of the Coal lighted the 
Candle. 

III. If a lucid Body be placed between the Focus F, and 
the Mirrour HCB, the Rays after reflexion will diverge 
from the Axis B G. Whence it follows that Light is weak- 
ned by reflexion. 

IV. If a lucid Body be placed between the Focus F, 
and the Centre I, the Rays after reflexion will meet in the 
Axis beyond the Centre . 

Hence if a Candle be placed in G, its Image will be in 
K; if it be placed in K, its Image will be in G ; in the 
intermediate Points between G and K the Seftion of Light 
will be a Circle, and that fo much the greater, as it is nearer 
the Point of Concourfe. 

V. If a luminous Body be placed in the Centre of the 
Mrronr, all the Rays will be reflected back upon them- 
felves. 

Hence if the Eye be placed in the Centre of a concave 
Mirrour, it will fee nothing but itfelf, and that confufedly 
through the whole Mirrour. 

VI. If a Ray falling from rhe Point of the Cathetus h, 
V'i- 350 °" the convex Mirrour h F, be together wirh its 
reflex IF, continued within the Concavity of the Mirrour 5 
F H will be the Incident Ray from the Point of the Cathetus 
H and FO its reflex. 

Hence, 1. Since the Point of the Cathetus H is the Image 
of the Poin' h in the convex Mirrour ; but the Point h the 
Image of H in the concave ; if the Image of an Object re- 
flected by a convex Speculum, be feen by a Reflection 
made in its Concavity, it will appear like the Object 
itfelf. 

2. Since the Image of an infinite Cathetus is lefs in a 
convex Glafs by one fourth of irs Diameter ; a Portion of 
the Cathetus lefs than a fourth part of the Diameter, may 
appear of any magnitude required in a concave one. 

3. A Point therefore dittant from a concave Speculum, 
lefs than 5 of the Diameter muft appear behind the Mirrour 
at any diitance, how great foever. 

4. Since the Image of any Object how broad foever, is 
contain 'd, in a convex Speculum, between the two Lines of 
Incidence of its extreme Points; if an Object be placed 
between the two Lines at a diftance lefs than \ of its Dia- 
meter, the breadrh of the Image, how great foever, may 
all appear. 

4. Since then the Image of an Object included between two 
Lines, at a diftance lefs than one fourth of the Diameter, may 
exceed the juft height and bread th of the Object ; nay, may 
be made of any magnitude, how big foever : Objectsplaced 
between the Focus and Mirrour, muft appear ot enormous 
magnitudes in concave Mirrours 5 the Image being fo 
much the greater in the concave Mirrour, as it is lefs in the 
convex. 

5. In a convex Mirrour, the Image of a remote Object 
appears nearer the Centre than that of a nearer Object : 
therefore in a concave Mirrour ,the Image of an Object re- 
mote from the Mirrour, appears at a greater diftance than 
that of a nearer Object, provided the diftance of the Ob- 
ject from the Centre be lefs than a fourth part of the Dia- 
meter. 

6. In a convex Speculum, the Image of a remote Ob- 
ject is lefs than that of a near one ; therefore in a concave 
one, the Image of an Object placed between the Focus and 
the Mirrour, is nearer the Focus than the Speculum. 

7. The Image therefore of an Object receding conti- 
nually from a concave Speculum, becomes continually 
greater, provided it don't recede beyond the Focus, where 
it becomes confufed ; and as it approaches, it grows conti- 
nually lefs. 

8. In a convex Speculum, if the Sphere, whereof it is a 
Segment, be fmaller, the Image is fmaller than in ano- 
ther of a larger Sphere ; therefore in a concave, if the 
Sphere whereof it is a Segment, be fmaller, the Imago 
will be larger than in another, whofe Sphere is larger ; 
whence concave Mirrours, if they be Segments of very fmall 
Spheres, will do the Office of Miirrofcopes. 

VII. If 
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VII. If an Object be placed between a concave Mtr- 
rour and its Focus, its Image will appear behind the Mtr- 
rour, in an ere ct but inverted Situation. 

VIII. If an Object A B, (i%. jtf.} be 'placed between 
the Focus and the Centre, its Image E F will appear in- 
verted, and in the open Air, beyond the Centre, the Eye 
being placed beyond the Centre. 

IX. If an Object E F be placed beyond the Centre C, 
and the Eye likewiie beyond the Centre, the Image will 
appear inverted in the open Air between the Centre and the 
Focus. 

Hence, the inverted Images of Objects placed beyond 
the Centre, are reflected by a, concave Mirrour, erect, and 
may be received on a Paper apply'd between the Centre 
and the Focus, efpecially if the Room be dark : if tne 
Object EF be further diilant from the Centre than is the 
Focus, the Image will be lefs than the Object. 

On this Principle, concave Mirrours, efpecially thofe 
which are Segments of large Spheres, and are capable of 
reflecting intire Objects, exhibit many pleafing Pheno- 
mena. Thus, if a Man flour ifh. a Sword againlt the Mir- 
rour, another comes out thereof, and meets him with the 
fame Motions ; and the Image of his Head coming out 
of the Mtrrour, if he ilrikc it with his real Sword, the ima- 
ginary Sword will /hike his real Head. If he it retch out 
his Hand, another Hand will be EtretcE'd out of rhe Mir- 
rour, and meet it at a great dittance in the open Air, J°£c. 

And on the fame Principle are built Catoptric Ciitulc, 
which when look'd into, exhibit Images vatiiy bigger than 
the Cheft. See Catoptric Gftula. 

X. The Image of a right Line perpendicular to a concave 
Mtrrour, is a right Line ; but all oblique or parallel Lines 
are concave. 

Cylindrical, Conical, Parabolical, and Ell'ptical Mirbours, 
or Specula, are thofe terminated by a Surface reflectively 
Cylindrical, Conical, Parabolical, and Spheroidical. See 
Cylinder, Cone, Parabola, ££c. 

To prepare, or make Cylindrical, Conical, Parabolical, Ellipti- 
cal, and Hyperbolical Mirrours. 

For Cylindrical and Conical Mirrours, it they are to be of 
Glafs, the Method of preparing 'em is the fame as that al- 
ready laid down for convex Mirrours. 

If of Metal, they are to be made after the manner of 
Coticaze Mirrours, only that the clay Moulds there defcribed, 
require other Wooden ones of theFigure of the Mrrour. 

Fox Elliptical, Parabolical, and Hyperbolical Mirrours, the- 
Mould is to be thus prepared. On a Wooden or Brazen 
Plane or Table, defcribe the Figure of an BUipfts, A B, 
{Fig. 37.) a Parabola, aran Hyperbola C D, (fisr.38 ) after 
the manner taught under thofe heads; which done, cut 
out the Figure from the Plane with all the Accuracy ima- 
ginable. 

To the Elliptic Figure, fit an Axis, as E F, with two 
Fulcra to full a in it, f£c. and ro move it. Lay a Quantity of 
the Lay abovedefcribed under it 5 and turn about the Axis 
by the Handle, till the Plane A B have turn'd, or im- 
prefs'd the Elliptical Figure exactly thereon. 
■ The Axis of the Parabolical, or Hyperbolical Figure 
CD, is to be fix'd at the Vertex in fuch manner as it 
may always remain Erect. This to be turn'd about as 
above, till it have given its own Figure to the Clay apply'd 
about it. 

The part of the Mould thus form'd, is to be dry'd, 
and either fmcar'dover with Fat, or fprinkled withBrick- 
Duft. Then a convex Mould to be made, by putting a 
Quantity of the fame Clay into the Cavity thus form'd. 
This latter is call'd the Male, as the former the Female 
Mould. 

The Male Mould being well dried, is to be apply'd 
within the Female ; in fuch manner as only to leave the 
intended Thicknefs of the Mirrour between them. The 
reft as for concave Mirrours. 

Thefe Mirrours are not made without the utmoft diffi- 
culty 5 by reafon, be the Moulds ever fo juft, the Figure 
of the Mirrour is apt to be damaged in the Grinding. 

Phenomena, or Properties of Cylindrical Mirrours. 

I. The Dimenfions of Objects correfponding length-wife 
to the Mirrour, are not much chang'd 5 but thofe corre- 
fponding breadth-wife, have their Figuresalter'd, and their 
Dimenfions leffen'd fomuch the more, as they are further 
from the Mtrrour : Whence arifes a very great Dillortion. 

II. If the Plane of Reflexion cut the cylindric Mtrrour 
thro* the Axis, the Reflexion is performed in the fame man- 
ner, as in a plain Mtrrour ; if it cut it parallel to the Bafe, 
the Reflexion happens in the fame manner as in a fpherical 
Mtrrour; if, laftly, it cut it obliquely, or be oblique to 
its Bafe, the Reflexion is the fame as in an Elliptic 
Mirrouv. 



Hence, as the Plane of Reflexion never pafTes through 
the Axis of the Mirrour, except when the Eye and Ob- 
jective-Lme are in the fame plane 5 nor parallel to the 
Bale, except when the radiant Point and the Eye are at 
the fame height : The Reflexion in a Cylindrical M'rrour 
is ufually the fame as in an Elliptic one. 

III. If a hollow cylindric Mirrour be oppofrd directly to 
the Sun, inllead of a Focus of a Point, the Rays will be 
reflected into a lucid Line parallel to its Axis, at a diitance 
fomewhat lefs than a fourth pare of its Diameter. 

Hence arifes a Method of Drawing Jnamarphofes, i.e. 
wild deformed Figures on a Plane, which appear tfeautiful 
and well- proportion 'd when view'd in a cylindrical Mir- 
rour. See Anamorphosis. 

FotE'!pt!c, Parabolic, Conic, and Pyramidal Mirrours, .\vq 
are not pouch acquainted with their Properties : Only that, 

In the Firft, if a Ray flrike on it from one of its Fo- 
cus's, it is reflected into the other : So that a lighted 
Candie being placed in one, its Light will be collected in 
the orher. 

That the Second, inafmuch as all the Rays they reflect 
meet in one Point, make the bed: Burning-Glaffes of all 
others. 

And, Lailly, that wild irregular Figures may be fo 
drawn on a Plane, as that the Eye being placed over the 
Axis of the two lad, tht y /hall appear beautiful and well- 
proportion'd. See Anamorphosis. 

MIS, a Particle prefix'd to divers Terms, particularly 
Law-Terms; denoting fome Fault, or Defect, 

As in Mifprifian ; Mifdicere, to fcandaiize one; Mfdocere, 
to teach amifs, £& See Misprision, gfc. 

MISANTHROPY, a general Hatred to Man, and Man- 
kind : In oppolltion to Philanthropy. See Philanthro- 
py. 

The Word comes from the Greek turns, Odium, Hatred; 
and ai>0£<rj©-, Homo, Man. 

MISAVENTURE, or Misadventure, in Law, is 
ufed by Britton, &c. in an efpecial Signification, for the 
killing a Man partly by Negligence, and parrly by Chances 
As if a Pcrfon, thinking no harm, carelefly throws a 
Stone, or /hoots an Arrow, wherewith he kills another ; in 
this cafe he commits no Felony, but only lofes his Goods, 
and has a Pardon of courfe for his Life. See Homi- 
cide. 

Statwford diiVmgulfhes between Aventure and Mifaventttre, 
The firit he makes to be meer Chance ; as if a Man be- 
ing upon, or near the Water, be taken with fome fudden 
Sickneis, and fo fall in, and be drown'd ; or into the Fire 8 
and be burnt. 

Mifaz-enture, according to him, is when a Man comes to 
his Death by fome outward Violence, as the Fall of a Tree 5 
the Running of a Cart-Wheel; the Stroke of a Horfe, 
&<. 

Weft diflinguifhes Homicide into cafual and mix'd. The 
firft, when a Man is /lain by mere Accident, againft the 
mind of the Killer; as if the Ax fly off the Helve, and 
kill a Man : Which is the fame with Britton's Mifaventure. 

MISCONTINUANCE, in Law, the fame with Difcon- 
t'nmance. See Discontinuance. 

MISDEMEANOUR, an Offence, or Fault, particularly 
in the Execution of an Office. 

Hi&h Crimes and Misdemeanours, are Offences of a 
heinous nature, next to High Treafon. 

M1SE, a French Term, literally denoting Expence, or 
Disburfement, wrote in Latin Mifum or Mifa ; and ufed in 
our Law- Books in divers Acceptations. 

Firit, as an honorary Gift, or cuflomary Prefenr, where- 
with the People of Wales ufed to falute every new King 
and Prince of Wales at their Entrance upon the Principality. 
Antiently it was given in Cattle, Wine, Corn, %$c. for the 
Support of the Prince's Family ; but when that Dominion 
was annex'd to the Entfijh Crown, the Gift was chang'd 
into Money. The County of Flint pays 2000 Marks, &c* 
for their Mtfe. 

The County of Cheft er alfo pays a Mtfe or Tribute of 
5000 Marks at the Change of every Owner of the faid 
Earldom, for the enjoying of the Privileges of that Pala- 
tinate. At Cheft er they have a Mi/e-Book, wherein every 
Town and Village in the County is rated what to pay to- 
ward the Mtfe. 

Mifes are alfo taken for the Profits of Lands ; fometimes 
for Taxes or Ta ill ages ; and fometimes for Expences or 
Cofls : As pro Mifts £5? Cuftagm, for Coils and Charges in 
the Entries of Judgments, &c. 

Mife k alfo a Term ufed in fpeaking of a Writ of Right. 
What in other Actions h call'd an Ijfue, in a Writ of Right 
is call'd a Mife or Me : fo that to join the Mife upon the 
Meer, is as much as to fay, to join IJ/ite on the meer Right, 
i.e. to join upon this Point, whether has the more Right, 
the Tenant or Demandant. See Issue, &c, 
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Xet even in a Writ of Right, if a Collateral Point be 
try'd, it is there call'd an Ijjue, not a Mfe. See Right. 

Mise is alfo ufed as a Participle, for caft or f ut upon- 
Sometimes corruptly for Meafe, a Meffuage or Tenement. 
In iome Manors, a meafe Place is taken for fuch a Meffuage 
or Tenement, as yields the Lord a Herriot at the Death 
of the Tenant. 

MISERERE, have mercy, the Name, and firft Word of 
one of the Penitential Pfalms ; being that commonly given 
by the Ordinary to fuch condemn'd Malefactors, as are al- 
low'd the Benefit of the Clergy. Whence it is alfo call'd 
the Ffalm of Mercy. See Clergy. 

Miserere met, is a kind of Colic, or Diforder of the 
Inteftines, wherein the Excrements, inftead of pafling off 
the common way, are thrown up by the Mouth. See 
Col ic. 

The M'ferere mei is the fame with what we otherwife 
cHlFohulus and Iliac Papon. See Iliac Papon. 

It takes its Name from the intolerable Pain and Anguifh 
it occafions the Patient -, which is fuch, as claims Pity from 
the Beholders : M'ferere mei being a Latin Phrafe, which 
literally fignifics, Have pity on me. 

MISERICORDIA, Mercy, in Law, is an arbitrary A- 
merciament or Punifhment impofed on any Perfon for an 
Offence. See Amerciament. 

Where the Plaintiff or Defendant in any Action is amer- 
ced, the Entry is always Idea in M'jericord/a, It is thus 
call'd, according to Btzberhert, by reafon it ought to be 
but fmall ; and lefs than the Offence, according to the Te- 
nor of Magna Charta, 

Hence, if a Man be unreafonably amerced in a Court 
not of Record, as a Court-Baron, t$c. there is a Writ call'd 
Moderate M'fericordia, directed to the Lord, or his Bailiff, 
commanding them to take moderate Amerciaments. See 

MoDERATA, i$C. 

MulEla lemorfic difta, quod lenijfma imponitur Mifericordiaj 
Graviores enim mulBas Fines vacant j Afrocipmas, Redemp- 
tiones. See Fine and Redemption. 

M'fericordia Communis, is when a Fine is fet on the whole 
County or Hundred. 

MISFEASANCE, in Law, Mifdoings or Trefpaffes. 
Whence alfo Msfeafor, a Trefpaffer. See Trespass. 

MISNA, or Mischna, a part of the ^ewijb Talmud. 
See Talmud. 

The M'ffta contains the Text 5 and the Gemara, which 
is the fecond part of the Talmud, contains the Commenta- 
ries : fo that the Gemara is, as it were, a Gloffary on the 
Mfoa. * 

ThejW*/»d confifts of various Traditions of the Jews, and 
of Explanations of feveral Paffages in Scripture. The Jews 
maintain, that it was compleated, and reduc'd into a Body, 
by Rabbi Juda, in the fecond Century, to prevent the 
Memory of their Traditions from perifhing. But the Ge- 
nerality of the Learned fcarce allow it of fo much Anti- 
quity, and bring it feveral Centuries lower. 

It is written in a much purer Srile, and is not near fo 
full of Dreams and Vifions as the Gemara. See Gemara. 

MISNOMER, a Term in Law, compounded of the 
Trench Mes, which in Compofition fignifies amifs , and nommer y 
to name : It denores the ufing of one Name for another ; 
a mifterming or mifnaming. See Name. 

MISPRISION, a Term in Law, fignifying NegleB, or 
Ove- fight. 

Misprision of Treafon, or Felony, is a Neglect or light 
Account fhew'd of Treafon or Felony by not revealing it, 
when we know it to be committed 5 or by letting any 
Perfon, £*?c. on Sufpicion of Treafon, to go, before he is 
indicted. See Treason. 

It is the Concealment, or not difclofing of known Trea- 
fon j for which the Offenders are to fairer Imprifonment 
during the King's Pleafure, and to lofe their Goods, and 
Profit of their Lands, during their Lives. 

Mifprfion of Felony is only fineable by the Juftices, 
before whom the Party is attainted 5 but Juftices of the 
Common Pleas have a power to affefs any Amerciaments 
upon Perfons offending by Mfpnfions, Contempts or Neg- 
Iecls, for not doing, or mifdoing any thing in or concern- 
ing Fines. 

Misprision of Clerks, is a Negleft of Clerks in wri- 
ting or keeping Records. By the Mfprifion of Clerks, 
no Procefs mall be annull'd or difcontinu'd. And Juftices 
of Aflize fhall amend the Defaults of Clerks mif-fpelling 
of a Syllable or Letter in Writing. 

MISSAL, Missale, aMafs-Book, containing the feve- 
ral Maffes to be ufed for the feveral Days, Feafts, ££c See 
Mass. 

The Mf/al was firft compil'd by Pope Zachary, and af- 
t rwards reduc'd into better Order by Pope Gregory the 
Great, who call'd ir the Book of Sacraments. 

Each Diocefe, and each Order of Religious, have their 
particular Miffa/, accommodated to the Feaft of the Pro- 
vince, or of the Order. 



MISSELTOE, Missletoe, or Misletoe, in Natural 
Hiftory, a Plant of the Paraiite Kind j growing, not on the 
Ground, but on other Trees, as the Oak, ^pple-Tree 
Pear-Tree, Plumb-Tree, Acacia Americana, Beech, Chef- 
nut, £5?c. See Parasite. 

Mjfeltoe, by Phyfkians, &e. call'd Vifcum, grows to 
the height of about two Feet. It confifls of feveral Stems 
which are ufually cover'd with a greeni/h, fume times a 
yellowim Bark, about the Thick nefs of the Finger, hard, 
woody, and divided by Knots ; from which fpring the 
Leaves, which grow by two and two oppofite to each 0- 
ther, oblong, thick, of a greeni/h, or yellowim Colour, 
■vein'd their whole Length, and rounded at the End. Its 
Flowers grow by three and three. Trefoil-wife, at the Ex- 
tremes of the Branches : each Flower is a yellow Calyx 
one third of an Inch in Diameter, divided into four Parrs. 
The Fruit likewife grows by three and three, at the Ex- 
tremes of the Branches. They are a kind of oval Berries, 
not unlike little Pearls, fill'd with a flattifti Seed in form 
of a Heart; cover'd with a fine filver'd Membrane, and 
enclos'd with a vifcid, glutinous Humour, of a whiti/h Co- 
lour, wherein the Seed naturally buds or germinates, and 
puts forth two Eyes. From this Juice it is, rhat the La- 
tins denominate the Plant Vfcum. The Fruit grows on 
different Branches from the Flowers. 

That uncommon Soil, whereon the hhffthos grows, has 
occafion'd abundance of fabulous Notions both as to its Pro- 
duction and "Virtues. 

Pliny and molt Naturalifts relate, that Thru/lies being 
exceedingly fond of the Berries ot the M;fl*eItoe ; they 
fwallow 'em, and caft 'em out again on the Branches of Trees 
where they ule to perch , and by this means give Occafion 
to anew Production of Mffeltoe. Ey cracking the Berries 
with their Bills, or Claws, they are fuppofed to let out the 
Vifcous Juice, which facilitates their Sticking : And hence 
that Proverb, Turdus fibi cacat Malum ; the Vifcum being 
fo me times ufed as Bird-Lime. 

Mr. Bradley endeavours to refute the popular Opinion of 
the Antients, that the Seeds of the Mijfeltoe could nor. ve- 
getate. Their endeavouring to propagate it in the Earth 
without fuccefs, he takes to have led them into the Error : 
And afferts, that it may be propagated by Seed on any 
Tree whatever. The Method too is very eafy. About 
Chnjimas, when the Berries are full ripe, you need only 
apply them on the fmooth Bark of any Tree ; the vifcid 
Juices they are encompafs'd withal, will make them (tick 5 
and, provided the Birds do not devour the Seed, you may, 
without any further Trouble, expeil a young Plant the 
following Year. 

Others rather chufe to account for the Propagation of 
M-jjehoe from the Syllem hereatter advanced for that of 
MujbYooms. See Mushroom. 

For the Virtues of Mijfeltoe, it feems of the m oft Effi- 
cacy in the Epilepfy ; againit which fome will have ir a 
Specific. Dr. Colbatch has wrote exprefly to prove it fuch. 
It is alfo prefcribed in Apoplexies, Lethargies, and Ver- 
tigos ; and wore about the Necks of Children to prevent 
Convulfions, and eafe the cutting of their Teeth. 

Thebeft is the M'JJeltoe of the Oak h tho'it is not this which 
is commonly ufed, but that of the Apple or Pear- Tree. 
Mr. Bradley obferves, that there is no Variety in this Plant, 
but that the Leaves, Flowers, Fruit, $£>c. are all alike on 
whatever kind of Tree it grows: But others pretend to 
diftinguifti that of the Oak by feveral particulars. 

The Virtues afcribed to the Miffthoe, may perhaps be the 
Remains of the Religious Honours paid it by the antient 
Gauls ; among whom the Druids, affembled conftantly on 
the firft Day of the Year, went in queft thereof with Hymns, 
and other Ceremonies and Rejoycings, distributing it again 
among the People, as a Thing facred, after having firft 
confecrated ir, crying An guy VAn iteuf, to proclaim the 
new Year. See Druids. 

The Cry is ftill kept up at Picards, where they add 
Plantez, to wifli a plentiful new Year. 

M. Perrault obferves, that the Mijfeltoe is full of a poi- 
fonous Juice, which weakens the Tree whereon it grows; 
and that the Fruit has always a difagreeable Tafte while it 
flicks on it. 

MISSEN-M«/?of a Ship, is a Mafi, or round long piece 
of Timber, ftanding in the flernmoft part. See Mast. 

Some great Ships require two Miffkns. 

Next the Main-Maft, is the Ma'm-Mijfen 5 and that next 
the Poop, is call'd the Bonaventttre-Mijfen. When at Sea 
they ufe the Word Mijftn alone, they always mean the-SW, 
and not the Maft. 

To change the Mijfen, is to bring the Miffen-Tard over to 
the other fide the Maft. To peck the M'tjjen, is to put rhe 
Mffen right up and down the Maft. To fpell the MJJen, 
&c. 

MISSION, a Term in Theology ufed to fignify a Power 
or Commiflion to preach the Gofpel. Sje Gosp el. 
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jefus Chrift gave his Difciples their Mijfon in thefe Words, 
Go, and teach all Nations, ckc. 

The Romanijh reproach the Proteft&nts, that their Mi- 
iiiflers have no jmfjiin i as not being authorized in the Ex- 
ercife of their Miniltry, either by an uninterrupted Suc- 
ceffion from the Apoftles, or by Miracles j or by any ex- 
traordinary Proof of a Vocation. 

The Afiabaptifis deny any other Miflon neceffary for the 
Miniitrythan the Talents neceffary todifchargeit. 

Mission is alfo ufed for divers Eltablifliments ofPeople 
2ealousfor the Glory of God, and the Salvation of Souls, 
who go and preach the Gofpel in remote Countries, and 
among Infidels. See Missionary. 

There are Mijftons in the Eaft, as well as the Wefl- 
Jndies. ._ 

Among the Romo.nijts, the Religious Orders of St. Do- 
minic, St. Francis, St. Augusl-in, and the Jcfuits, have Mijfons 
in the Levant, America, &c. 

The ^efuits have Mijfions in China, and all other parts of 
the Globe, where they have been able to penetrate. 
The Mendicants abound in M'/Jions. 
Mission is alfo the Name of a Congregation of Pnefts, 
and Laymen, inftiruted by Vincent de Paul, and confirmed 
jn i6z6 by Pope Urban VIII. under the Title of Priejh of 
the Congregation of the Miffion. 

Thefe profefs to make it their whole Bufinefs to affift 
the poor People in the Country j and to this purpofe oblige 
themfclves never to preach, or adminifterany of the Sacra- 
ments in any Town where there is an Archbifhop, Bi/Hop, 
or Provincial rehding. 

They are fettled in moft Provinces of France, Italy, 
Germany, and in Poland. 

At Paris they have a Seminary which they call the 
Foreign Miflon, where Youth are bred up and qualify'd for 
foreign Mijfions. 

MISSIONARY, an Ecclefiaflic who devotes himfelf 
and his Labours to fomc Mtfon, either for the Inftruclion 
of the Orthodox, the Conviction of Heretics, or the Con- 
version of Infidels. 

MISSIVE, fomethiog feist. t6 another. The Word is 
foim'd frcm the Latin Mitto, I fend. 

In this fenfe we fay MiJJlve Letters, or Letters Miffive> 
i. e. Letters fent from one to another. See Letter. 

In propriety, Letters M'jjh-e are Letters of Bufinefs ; 
but nor Bufinefs of great concern ; in conrradiftinction from 
Letters of Gallantry, Letters on Points of Learning, Dif- 
patches, l£c. 

MIST , a Meteor, call'd alfo Fog. ^ See Fog. * 
MISY, in Natural Hiitory, fee Chalcitis. 
MITE, a fmall Coin, formerly current ; equal to about 
one third part of a Farthing. See Money and Coin. 

Mite is alfo a fmall Weight ufed by the Moncyers. 
It is equal to the twentieth part of a Grain, and is divided 
into 24 Doit:. See Weight. 

MITHRIDATE, in Pharmacy, an Antidote, or Compc- 
fition ferving either as a Remedy or a Prefervative againit 
Poifons. 

M'thridate is one of the capital Medicines in the Apo- 
thecaries Shops 5 being compofed of a vail Number of 
D.'ups, as Opium, Myrrh, Agaric, Saffron, Ginger, C'mnamojt, 
Spikenard, Frankmctnfe, Cafor, Pepper, Gentian, ckc. 

his accounted a Cordial, Opiate, Sudorific and Alexi- 
pharmic. 

Mattbfohs fays it is more effectual againfl Poifons than 
J'enice-Tieacle •> tho'eafier to be made. See Poison. 

It takes irs Name from its Inventor, M'thridutcs King of 
Towns, who is faid to have fo fortifyM his Body againfl: Poi- 
fons with Antidotes and Prefervatives, that when he had a 
mind ro difpatch himfelf, he could not have any Poifon 
that would have effect. 

The Receipt of it was found in his Cabinet, written with 
his own Hand, and was carried to Rome by. Pompey. It 
was tranflated into Verfe by Damocrates, a famous Phyfician, 
and was afterwards tranflated by Galen, from whom we 
have it .- Tho there is room to imagine it has undergone con- 
fiderafile Alterations fince the time ef its Royal Prefcriber. 
MITS.ALE.S Valval*, Mitral Valves/m Anatomy, two 
Valves in the Heart j thus call'd from their refembling a 
Mitre. See Valve and Heart. 

They are placed at the Orifice of the Pulmonary Vein, 
in the left Ventricle of the Heart. Their Office is toclofe 
the Orifice thereof, and prevent the return of the Blood 
through the Pulmonary Vein into the Lungs again. See 
Pulmonary Vein, Circulation,^'. 

MITRE, a Pontifical Ornament, wore on the Head by 
Bifhops, and certain Abbots, on Solemn O^cafions. See 
JpiSHop, Abbot, £g?c. 

The Mitre is a round Cap, pointed, and cleft a-top with 
two FanneU hanging down the Shoulders. 

The Abbots wear the Mtre turned in Profile; atvd bear 
the Crofier inwards, to fliew that they have no fpiritual 
Jurifdicticn without their own QloiftcrB.. 



The Pope has granted toforne Canons of Cathedrals the 
lnyilegeof wearing the Mtre. The Counts of Lyons mq 
faid to have affiled at Church in Mitres. 

In Germany, feveral great Families bear the Mitre for 
their Creft ; to ihew that they are Advocates, or Feuda- 
tories ofantient Abbies, or Officers of Bifhops, &c. 

The Pope has four Mitres, which are more or lefs rich 
according to the Solemnity of the Feafl-Days they are to 
be worn on. 

TheMrrewas originally the Women's Head-Drefs, as 
the Hat was that of the Men. This appears from Serums, 
who reproaches the Trojans, or Phrygians, that weredreiVd 
lite Women, and wore Mitres 5 

Et Tunic* Manicas, £5? halent redimicula Mirra\ 

The Cardinals antiently wore Mitres,heforc the Hat which 
was firft granted them by ^ the Council of Lyons in 1145. 

Authors make no mention of the Mitre 'as an Epiicopal 
Ornament before the Year 100c. 

The Word comes from the Latin Mitra, of the Greek 

Mitre, in Architecture, is the Work-men's Term for 
an Angle, that is juft 45 Degrees ; or half a right one. 

If the Angle be a quarter of a right Angle, they call it 
a Half Mitre. 

To defcribefuch Angles, they have an Inftrument call'd 
the Mitre Square ; with this they flrike Mitre-Lines on their 
Quarters, or Battens : And for difpatch, have a Mitre-Box t 
as they call it, which is made of two pieces of Wood, each 
about an Inch thick, one nailed upright on the Edge of 
the other j the upper piece hath the Mitre-Lines flruck 
upon it on both fides, and a Kerf to direct the Saw in cut- 
ting the Mitre Joints readily, by only applying the Piece 
into this Box. 

MITRED Abbots, fee Abbot. 

MITTIMUS, in Law, a Writ, by which Records are 
transfer'd from one Court to another ; fometimes immedi- 
ately, as out of the King's Bench in^o the Exchequer » 
and fometimes by a Certiorari into the Chancery, and from 
thence by a Mntimus into another Court. 

The Word is alfo ufed for a Precept directed by a Juftice 
of Peace to a Gcaler, for the receiving and fafe keeping a 
Felon, or other Offender, by him committed to the Goal. 

MIXT, or MixT-Borfy, in Philofophy, is that which is 
compounded of divers Elements, or Principles; in conrra- 
diftinction to thofe which the Chymifts fuppofe ro be Ele- 
mentary, orconfifting of one Principle only ; as they take 
Sulphur, Salt, fc?c. to be. See Element. 

The Schoolmen define a M.vi Body to be a Whole, re- 
ful ting from feveral Ingredients, alter'd, or new modified 
by the Mixture. On which Principle, the feveral Ingre- 
dients don't actually exift in the Mixt, but are all changed, 
fo as to confpire to a new Body of a different Form, from 
the Forms of the Ingredients. But the modern Philofo- 
phers rarely conceive the Term in fo much itricrnefs. 

The Bufinefs of Chymiftry, we fay, is to refolve -M*xf 
Bodies into their Principles, or component Parts. See Prin- 
ciple, Chymistry, f$c. 

The School-Philofophers diftinguifii Mixt Bodies into Per- 
ye#and Imperfetf. FerfcB Mixts are the Clafs of Vital or 
Animated Bodies, where the Elements or Ingredients they 
are compofed of, are changed or transformed by a perfect 
Mixture. Such are Plants, Beails, and Men. 

ImperfeB M'xts are inanimate Bodies, the Forms whereof 
remain Itill the fame as of the Ingredients that conftitut» 
them ; Such are Meteors, Minerals, Metals, &c 

Mixt Figure, in Geometry, is that which confifls partly 
ofright Lines, and partly of curve Lines. SeeFiduRE. 

Nlixr Number, in Arithmetic, that which is partly an Inte- 
ger, and partly a Fraction * as 4 ' ro ^. See Fraction. 

Mixt AUion, in Law, is an Action of two different Na- 
tures j being partly real, and partly perfonal. See Ac- 
tion, real, perfonal. 

AMixt AUion is that which lies both for tho Thing de- 
tained ; and againfl: the P erf an of the Detainer. 

Or a Mixt AUion is that which fecks borh the Recovery 
of a thing we are unjuflly deprived of , and Dam-i; :s, ora 
Penalty for the unjuft detainment thereof- Such an. Acti- 
ons of iVafie, and Quare Impedit ■> Actions for Tithes 01 the 
Statute z & 2 Edzv. 6. &c. 

Mixt Tithes, are thofc of Cheefe, Milk, &c. and of the 
Young of Beafts. See Tithes. 

Mixt Mode, according to Mr. Lock, is a Combination of 
feveral fimple Ideas of different Kinds. SccjIdea andMk: e. 
Thus, Beauty, as it con fill* in a certain (ompofition of 
Colour, Figure, Proportion, ££?c. of different Parts, caufing 
Delight to the Beholder, is a ffixt Mode. Such alfo is 
Theft, Murder, £5?c. See Mode. 

The Mind, that Author obferves, being once furnlfhed 

with fimple Ideas, can put them together in feveral Com- 

pofitiohs, without examining whether they exift fo in Na- 

1 D tur # 
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ture together. And hence it is that thefe Ideas are call'd 
Notions i as if they had their Original and conttant Ex- 
,™™« moreln '^Thoughts of Men, tha "''n the Reality 

°u 1 »i° g J S '' and , that toform fuch ldeas > "fufficed that 
the Mmd put the Pans of them together 5 and that 
they were confident m the Undemanding, without confi- 
deiing whether they had any real Being. 
tj The ™ " e * r «ways whereby we get thefe complex 
Ideas of Mixt Modes. Firft, By Experience and Obferva- 
tion of Things themfelves : Thus by feeing two Men 
wreftle, we get the Idea of Wreftling. Secondly, By 
Invention, or voluntary putting together of feveral Ample 
Ideas in our own Mind : So he that firft invented Printing, 
*~ an ldea °f it firft in his Mind before ever it exifted. 
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*r-C- I ., , . " '"* " xma D "°re ever it exilted. communicating to 'em a Motrin rifc*r»kii ,(,*„ r,.,.„i j ■ 

lb,rdly By explaining the Names of Aflions we never twenty-four H«/b, i™ T ." 

faw, or Notions we cannot fee > and hv ,.„„„,,„,.•„„ .« P1™X ;.„„... „„ ._",'". the . ™ urnal devolution of the 



_ j, „j w« rlJlllill g „, n , mc50T ncuons we never 

law, or Notions we cannot fee j and by enumerating all 
thoie Ideas which go to the malting them up. 

Thus the mixt Mode which the Word Lie flands for is 
made up of thefe fimple Ideas 5 Firft, Articulate Sounds. 

™°j. y 'Jrl"&, Il J eaS , in the Mind of tlle Speaker. 
Thirdly, Thofe Words, theSignsof thefe Ideas; Fourthly, 
Thole Signs put together by Affirmation, or Negation, 
othcrwife than the Ideas they ftand for are in the Mind ot 
the Speaker, fince the Language was made, 



The Second allow God to be Wife, Powerful, Er-rnal'- 
but will not allow any Form in God, for fear of admittios 
a multiplicity. l "S 

Thole who follow this latter Opinion are call'd Moat,. 

«^Vi?^ whofoliow the former., Sephalites. 
„?°W fWable; any thing (ufcep'tihle of Motion, 
or that is difpofed ,0 be moved cither bvitfelf, or by fome 
other prior Mobile, or Mover. ' 

Primum Mobile in the a'ntient Aftronomy, was a ninth 

fjTVo P "I' lma g ined a b°ve thofe of the Planets 
and fixed Stats. SeeSpitERE. 

This was fuppufed to be the firft Mover, and to carry all 
the lower Spheres round along with it ; by its Rapidity 
communicating to 'em a Motion whereby they revolved in 
twenty-tour Hours. Knr ,!,» a: 1 !>,.... (...: r , 



thofe Terms that (land for .them. For fince they confift of 
fimple Ideas combined, they may by Words Handing for 
thole fimple Ideas be reprefented to the Mind of one who 
underftands thofe Words, tho' that Combination of fimple 
Ideas was never offer'd to his Mind by the real Exiftcnce 
ot I lungs. 

Mixt Ratio, or Proportion, is when the Sum of the An- 



™ ' . ~-* m& mutual revolution or tne 

Planets , s now accounted for without the Affiltance of any 
luch Primtim Mobile. ' 

w?o r ,"r7. M ° BILE > fee F E Kf=TUAL Motion. 

MOBILIA&M, ,n the Civil Law, are what in Common 
Uw * we caliMotenSfcj, or Moveable Goads. See Move- 
ables. 

MOBILITY, in the Schools, £S?c. an Aptitude or Fa. 
cility to be moved. 

The Mobility of Mercury is owing to the fmallnefs and 



-r— ■—,■■■■-■. ...^ uuguajcwis maoe. Ihe Mobility ot Mercurv is owinp m the rm,ll„..r. 

Complex Ideas are ufually go. by the Explication of fphericityofkl Panic" 7a,d^^^^ 
oft Terms that (land for .them. For fince they confift of tfon fo difficult. Z W .*. , " ' „' 7 ? * ™"*V" a F,xa 
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between Antecedent and Confequent 5 as if ' 

7 > - 8 4 o D 

<xl "»J::txitaJ bee Ratio. 

MIXTION, , he Aft of JjCxh* ; or the Union and Coa- 
lition ot divers Corpnfcles into one Body. See Mixt 

The Peripatetics^ who hold an Alteration eflential to 
Mx,,m .define it the Union of feveral alter'd Ingredients, 

or Mifcibles. 6 ' 

Mxtim makes a conllderable Operation in the Chymi- 
cal and Galenical Pharmacy. 
M1XTLRE, in a Pbilofophical fenfe, is an Affemblaoe 
Union of feveralRodie.fi nfrliffU^«„. p .:„. ■ °, ' 



tion fo difficult. See Mercurv and Fixa 

The Hypothecs of the Mobility of the Earth is the moft 

plaufible ; and is that commonly admitted, by the latter 

Altronomers. See Earth. 

Pope Paul V. appointed Commiffioners to examine the 

Upinionot Qftmmtt touching the Mobility of the Earth 

ine Kelultot their Enquiry, was, a Prohibition to affort 



^ta^dnl^^^^XlS; ^IS^fei'afeS 
between Antecedent and r n r,fi.„.,„ :r ! 4 1* I* true. That is, they allow d the Mobility of the Earth to be 



k fj tV ' , i . " ' c '™'»»"Joi tne aarth to be 

held as an Hypothefis which gives an eafy and fenfible So- 
lution of the Phenomena of ihe heavenly Motions; but 
forbad the Mobility of the Earth to be mainuin'd as a 
Thefis, or a real erfeflive thing; by reafon they conceiv'd 
it contrary to Stripture, 

MODAL, in Logic, &c, a Term apply'd ro Propofitions 
contaiaing certain Conditions, or Reftriclions. See Con- 
ditional. 

MODE or MOOD, in Philofophy, a Manner of Being ; 
or a Quality, or Attribute of a Subftance, or Subiect. 
roncejve as neceffarily depending on the Subjefl, 



^^fe.ralBod,Tfd='Pro;er^^ 

is £t5SA2£ tropoX^fe oy& f F^Sfteion%^S 

divine Mechanic. " P °" '° th " ST of Th ' n § s c w , h ' ch »= conceive feparately, and by them- 

It may be determined thus • J,' ■ d S " h fi"" ces i and <he other of Things which 

Weigh the Mixture, immerge it in fome Fluid • and find ^^vT ** f g 5 ° '"'■ '," r " ch manner as ,hat w » 



find what Weight any determinate Quantity of either In- 
gredient lofes in the fame Fluid : And by the Rule of 
Ihrce find what Weight each ought to lofe therein were 
its Weight equal to that of the Mixture. Subftrafl the lefs 
Lois from the greater, which will eive the FvrrCc ,„!.„.<, 
with the Lofs rf the'lighter exceeds that of the h« "e r " Ro^undnS'diTS*^ ?'"' '"T bei " S r ° "*« 



, " ," , , ' ' " "'»"* wk u-y tuc neavier.trom that loft 
by the whole Mxtttre, to find the Excefs of the Weight loft 
by the Mixture beyond that loft by the heavier. 

Mixture, in Matters of Drapery, the Union, or ra- 
ther Conlufion of feveral Wools of different Colours not 
yet fpun. 

Hencea/^.rtme, or mix'd Stuff, is that whofe Woof and 
Warp are of Wools of different Colours dy'd and mix'd 
before they were/pun. 



Thus, when we reflect on Wax, and Roundnefs ; we 
confider the Wax as a thing which may fubfitt without the 
Roundnefs ; Wax therefore we denominate a SMiance ■ on 
the contrary we ; confider Roimdnefsih dependant on the Wax-, 
that it can tfubCft without it, there being no conceivino of 

KoilnHnfle rlill.nA n-J f ..r i ^ . J?, . 



. - ■- «-, «. "^lueiit. o-e IDEA. 

It lstheCharaflerillic, then, of a true Mode, to have fuch 
a relation to fome Subjea, as not to be clearly and di- 
itinctly conceivable without conceiving the Subiefl where- 
of it ,s a Mo*, at the fame time: When, on the other 
hand, the conception of the Subjea does not at all infer or 
require that of the Mode. SeeSunsTANCE. 

Thus, what gives us to know that Thought is not a Mode 
f. eX L e o 'T' orMa " er . ^. that Extenfion, and 



"b. *£-* on the out^eth^^R'am^'S SS.^tSSSrSr* ^ -^ ^ 

The Length and Breadth of the M««t often depends on M„) VC llWa>S T™" Tll n in & S aS clothed with certa ''" 

the nature of the Soil ; according as it is Marfhy or Rockv r^ ' A CX d eP "?",?*• rt ' fle ? °" the Ab,traa > or Ge '»=- 

A %Moai is that which is delliute of Water 7nd V And ,r ,s the J a "«y of M„A,, and Relations, that 

ought to be deeper than one which is full of Water "" a «ons the great Variety of Denominations of the fame 

A irW.Moi* is that whofe Scarp and CountetfcarD are afe n' " V Tc"! ^* !of Matter, «.>. that make 

cafed with a Wall of Mafon's Work lyino a flone P R p Crfi ' y °, £ , Bod,e8 . " r corporeal Beings in Nature. 

AFto-taWrfMoAT is that which h g a,h no flooin. !*= Sc ^ ElATI0N ; Matter, fefc. 

Wners heirio fomewhat rounds & D0 il0 P ,n g' ltS , Thcr e are var '™s Divifions and Kinds of Mode 



Corners being lomewhat rounded. 

The Brink of the Moat next the Rampart in any Forti 
fication is call'd the Scare, and the oppofite one the Coim 
terfcarp. See Scarp and Counterscarp 

MOATAZALITES, a Religious Sect among the Turk 



.— ~" j "m niuuj ut ivioaes : One of 

the moft common, is into Internal and External. 

Internal Movils are thofe inherent in the Subftance as 
Roundnefs in the Bowl 5 Flatnefs in the Nofe ; Crooked- 
nefs m the Finger, f£c. 

Thefe, we have obferv'd, cannot exift, nor even be con- 

11/ n tifitnnut' »-1-.d C..K'. .0. 1 ■ _ 1 *-«■ _ 



There are two Opinions among the T*rM Divines cl •£' ?* 1° °o f t" i ' Cannot exlft ' nor ev ™ b = con- 
cerning God. The firft admif Metaphylical Forms or A I d f W,thout tU Su ^ efl . a = L b ™8 only Circumftances 
Attributes; as that God has a Wifdom \y which he 1 t^t'AT^ 'T'u 8 ,0 i°T' ^ the Sub ' ea itfclf 
Wife; a Power by which he is Powerful; an Eternity hv f L h ' not fim P'y. b "' as f"ch. Thus the Roundnefe 

which he is Eternal, &. ' X by °5 ' he Bow1, ,S ""'^ the Eowl itfelf confider'd as round, 

£?c. ' 

£.v- 
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External Modes are thofe extraneous to the Subject ; 
as when we fay a thing is defir'd, lov'd, beheld, l$c. 
Thefe coincide with what we call Relations. 

Add, that there are Modes which are likewife SuMtances, 
as Apparel, Hair, gfe. which may fubfift without the 
Subjeft. 

Mr. Lock divides Modes into Simple and Compound. 

Simple Modes are Combinations of fimple Ideas of the 
fame Kind, or even of the fame fimple Ideas divers times 
repeated ; ks a Dozen, a Score, ££V* which are only the 
Ideas of fo many dillinft Units put together. 

Mixed Modes are Combinations of inn pie Ideas of fe- 
veral Kinds 5 as in Beauty, which confills in a certain 
Compofition of Colour, Figure, &c. Theft, which is the 
conceal'd Change of the Poffeffion of any thing without 
tonfent of the Proprietor £•?(". 

With regard to Simple Modes 5 that Author obferves, 
that the Modifications of any fimple Idea are as perfectly 
different and diltinft Ideas in the Mind as thofe the molt 
remote and inconfiftent, Thus two is as diftinft from tbree t 
as Blindnefs from heat. With this View he examines 
the Simple Modes of Space. 

Space is a fimple Idea, which we get both by Sight and 
Touch : When we confider it barely in Length between 
two Bodies, it is call'd Difiance j When in Length, 
Breadth, and Thicknefs, it may be call'd Capacity : When 
confider'd between the Extremities of Matter, which fills 
the Capacity of Space with fo me thing folid, tangible, and 
moveable, it is call'd Extenfion 5 and thus Extenfion will 
bean Idea belonging to Body: But Space maybe con- 
ceived without it. Each different Diftance is a different 
Modification of Space ; and each Idea of any different 
Space, is a fimple Mode of this Idea. Such are an Inch, 
Foot, Yard, ££c. which are the Ideas of certain {fated 
Lengths, which Men fettle in their Minds for the Ufe, 
and by the Cufrom of Meafuring. When thefe Ideas are 
made familiar to Men's Thoughts, they can in their Minds 
repeat them as often as they will, without joining to them 
the Idea of Body, and frame to themfelves the Ideas of 
Feet, Yards, and Fathoms, beyond the utmoft Bounds of 
all Bodies, and by adding thefe ftill to one another, in- 
large their Idea of Space, as much as they pleafe. 

From this Power of repeating any Idea of Diftance, with- 
out being ever able to come to an end, we come by the 
Idea of Immenfity. See Extension, Distance, Mea- 
sure, ££jc. 

Another Mode, or Modification of Space, is taken from 
the relation of the Parts of the Termination of Extenfion, 
or circumfcrib'd Space amongft themfelves ; and this is 
what we call Figure. This, the Touch difcovers in fenfible 
Bodies, whofe Extremities come within our reach ; and 
the Eye takes, both from Bodiesand Colours whofe Boun- 
daries are within its view ; where, obferving how the Ex- 
tremities terminate, either in ftreight Lines, which meet 
at difcernible Angles ; or in crooked Lines, wherein no 
Angles can be perceived; by confidering thefe as they re- 
late to one another in all parts of the Extremities of any 
Body or Space, it has the Idea we call Figure: Which 
affords to the Mind infinite Variety. See Figure. 

Another Mode belonging to this Head, is that of Place. 
Our Idea of Place is nothing but the relative Pofition of 
any thing, with reference to its diftance from fome fixed 
and certain Points : Whence we fay, that a thing has, or 
has not changed Place, when its diftance either is, or is 
nor altcr'd with refpect to thofe Bodies, with which we 
have occafion to compare it. That this is fo, we may 
eafily gather from hence 5 that we can have no Idea of 
the Place of the Univerfe ; tho we can of all its Parts* 
See Place. 

Another Mode of Space, is the Idea which we get from 
the fleeting, and perpetually perifhing Parrs of Succeflion, 
which we call Duration. The Simple Modes of it are any 
different Lengths of it, whereof we have diftinft Ideas, as 
Hours, Days, Years, &c. Time, and Eternity. The Idea 
of Succsjfion is got by reflecting on that train of Ideas, 
which constantly follow one another in our Minds, as long 
as we are awake. See Succession. 

The diftance between any Parts of this Succeflion is 
what we call Duration : And the Continuation of the Ex- 
igence of ourfelvcs, or any thing elfecommenfurare to the 
Succeffion of any Ideas in our Minds, is what we call our 
own Duration, or that of another thing co-exitting with our 
thinking. 

A Man having once got mis Idea of Duration, can apply 
it to things which exiif, while he doth not think : And 
thus we meafure the time of our Sleep, as well as that 
wherein we are awake. See Duration. 

In regard to fomeother Simple Modes, Mr. Loch obferves, 
That the Mind has fevcral difHnft Ideas of Sliding, Rol- 
ling, Walking, Creeping, ££c which are all but the diffe- 
rent Modifications of Motion. Swift and Slow are two 
different Ideas of Motion, the Meafures whereof are made 



out of the Distances of Time and Space put together- 
The like Variety we have in Sounds ; every articulate 
Word is a different Modification of Sound, as are all Notes 
of different length put together, which make that com- 
plex Idea call'd Time. See Ti m e. 

The Modes of Colours might bealfo very various j fome 
of which we take notice of as the different Degrees, or as 
they are termed, Shades of the fame Colour. But fince we 
feldom make Affemblagcs of Culours without taking in 
Figure alfo, as in Painting, g£c. thofe which are taken°no- 
tice of, do moit commonly belong to mix'd Modes, as 
Beauty, Rainbow, &c. All compounded Taltes and Smells 
are alfo Modes made up of the fimple Ideas of thofe Senfey, 

t As to the Modes of Thinking ; when the Mind turns its, 
view inward upon kfelf, Thinking is the firil Idea that 
occurs, whertin it objetfea a great Variety of Modifications 5 
and therefore frames to itfeU diftinft Ideas. 

Thus the Perception annex'd to any Impreffion on the 
Body made by an external Object, is call'd Senfathn. 
Where an Idea recurs without the pre fence of the Object, 
it is call'd Remembrance. When fought after by the Mind, 
and brought again in view, it is call'd KecolleSion. When 
held there long under attentive Confiderations, it is call'd 
Contemplation. When Ideas float in the Mind without re- 
gard or reflection, it is call'd in French, Rej-very. When the 
Ideas are taken notice of, and, as it were, regifter'd in the 
Memory, it is Attention. When the Mind fixes its view on 
any on-3 Idea, and confiders it on all fides, it is Intention 
and Study. 

Of thefe various Modes of Thinking, the Mind forms as - 
diftinct Ideas, as it does of White and Red, a Square, or a 
Circle. 

For Mix'd Modes, there are three wayswhereby we get 
the complex Ideas thereof. 1. By Experience and Obfer- 
vation of things themfelves ; thus by feeing two Men 
wreftle, we get the Idea of W refiling. 2. By Invention, 
or voluntary putting together of" feveral fimple Ideas in our 
own Minds j fo he that firft invented Printing, had an Idea 
of it firll in his Mind, before ever it exifted. 3. By ex- 
plaining the Names of Aftions we nev^r faw, or Notions 
we cannot fee ; and by enumerating all thofe Ideas, which 
go to the making them up : Thus the mix'd Mode which 
the Word i-ieftandsfor, is made upof thefe fimple Id^as : 
(1.) Articulate Sounds. (2.) Certain Ideas in the Mind of 
the Speaker. (3.) Thofe Words, the Signs of thefe Ideas. 
(4.) Thofe Signs put together by Affirmation, or Nega- 
tion, other wife than- the Ideas they {land for are in the 
Mind of the Speaker. 

Mixt Modes have their Unity from an Aft cf the Mind, 
combining thofe feveral fimple Ideas together^ and confi- 
dering them as one complex one: The Mark of rhis Union 
is one Name given to that Combination. Men feldom rec- 
kon any number of Ideas to make one complex one, but 
fuch Collections, as there be names for. Thus, the Killing 
of an old Man is as fit to be united in one complex Idea, 
as that of a Father ; yet there being no Name for it, it is 
not taken for a particular complex Idea; nor a diltincT: 
Species of Aft ton from that of Killing any other Man % 
1 hofe Collections of Ideas have Names generally affixed, 
which are of frequent ufe in Converfation ; in which Cafes 
Men endeavour to communicate their Thoughts to one 
another, with all pofiible difpatch. Thofe others, which 
they have feldom occafion to mention, they lay not together, 
nor give them Names. 

This gives the Reafon, why there are Words in every 
Language, which cannot be rendred by any one fingle 
Word of another. For the Fafhions and Cufloms of one 
Nation make feveral Combinations of Ideas familiar in 
one, which another had never any occafion to make. Such 
were, wrgpuvubd among the Gree&$$ arid Profcriptio among 
the Romans. This alfo occafions the conflant Change of 
Languages ; becaufe the Change of Cuftom and Opinion 
brings with it new Combinations of Ideas, which, to avoid 
long Defcriptions, have new Names annexed to them, and 
fo they become new Species of Mixed Modes, 

Of all our fimple Ideas, thofe which have had mofA 
mixed Modes made out of them, are Thinking, and Motion , 
(which comprehend in them all Aftion) and Power, from 
whence thefe Actions are conceived to flow. For Aflions 
being the great Bufinefs of Mankind, it is no wonder that 
the feveral Modes of Thinkingand Motion, mould betaken 
notice of; and the Ideas of them oblerved, and laid up in 
Memory, and have Names affigned them. For without 
fuch complex Ideas with Names to them, Men could 
not eafily hold any Communication about them; 

Of this kind are the Modes of Aftions diflinguifh'd by 
their Caufes, Means, Objefts, Ends, Inftrumcnrs, Time* 
Place, and other Circumrfances 5 as alfo of the Powers 
fitted for thofe Aftions. Thus Boldnefs is the Power to do 
or fpeak what we intend, without Fear or Diforder ; which 
Power of doing any thing, when it hath been acquir'd by 
frequent doing the fame thing, is that Idea we call Ha- 
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tit 5 and when forward and ready upon every Occafion, to 
break into Action, we call it Dtfpojiuen : Thus Teftinefs is 
a Difpofition or Aptnefs to be angry. Power being the 
Source of all Action, the Subftances, wherein thofe Pow- 
ers are, when rhey exert this Power, are call'd Cafes : 
And the Subftances thereupon produced, or the fimple 
Ideas introduced into any Subject, EffeBs. The Efficacy 
whereby the new Subftance or Idea is produced, is call'd 
in the Subject exerting that Power, JBion ', in the Subject 
wherein any fimple Idea is changed, or produced, Tajfion. 
Which Efficacy in intellectual Agents, we can conceive to 
be nothing elfe, but Modes of Thinking and Willing : In 
Corporeal Agents, nothing elfebut Modifications or Motions. 

Whatever fort of Action, befides thefe, produces any 
Effect, we have no Notion or Idea of. And, therefore, 
many Words which feem to exprefs fome Action, fignify 
nothing of the Action, but barely the Effect,^ with fome 
Circumftances of the Subject wrought on, or Caufe opera- 
ting : Thus Creation, and Annihilation, contain in them no 
Idea of the Action, or Manner whereby they are produced, 
but barely of the Caufe, and the Thing done* And when 
a Country-man fays, the Cold freezes Water, though the 
word, Freez-tng, fee m to import fome Action, yet it truly 
fignifks nothing but the Effect, ziz. that the Water that 
was before fluid, is become hard and confiftent j without 
intimating any Idea of the Action whereby it is done. 

In Mixed Modes, it is the Name that feems to preferve 
their Effences, and to give them their lafting Duration. 
The Collection of Ideas is made by the Mind, but the 
Name is, as it were, the Knot which ties them faft toge- 
ther : Hence we feldom take any other for diftinct Spe- 
cies of mixed Modes t but fuch as are fet out by Names. We 
mult obferve, that the Names of mixed Modes always fig- 
nify the real Effences of their Species ; which being nothing 
but the abilract complex Ideas, and not refer'd to the real 
Exigence of Things, there is no fuppolition of any thing 
more fignified by any Name of a mixed Mode, but barely 
that complex Idea, the Mind itfelf has form'd ; which 
when the Mind has form'd, is all it would exprefs by it, 
and is that on which all the Properties of the Species de- 
pend^ and from which alone they flow j and fo, in thefe, 
the real and nominal Efltnce is the fame. 

This alfo /hews the Reafon, why the Names of mixed 
Modes are commonly got, before the Ideas they Hand for 
are perfectly known ; becaufe there being no Species of 
thefe ordinarily taken notice of, but fuch as have Names, 
and thofe Species being complex Ideas made arbitrarily by 
the Mind, it is convenient, if not neceffary, to know the 
Names, before we learn the complex Ideas ; unlefs a Man 
will fill his Head with a company of abftract complex 
Ideas, which others having no Names for, he has nothing 
todowith^ but to lay by, and forget again. In the be- 
ginning of Languages, it was neceffary to have the Idea, 
before one gave it the Name •■, and fo it is ft ill, where a 
new complex Idea is to be made, and a Name given it. 
In fimple Ideas, and Subftances, it isotherwife j which be- 
ing fuch Ideas, as have real Exiffence and Union in Na- 
ture, the Ideas or Names are got, one before the other, as 
it happens. 

The Schoolmen make numerous other Divisions of 
Modes ? as into Immediate and Mediate : Ejjential and Non- 
EffenPal : Pofitive and Privative : Of Spirit and of Body : 
Of Thinkings and of Having. 

Immediate Modes are thofe immediately attributed to 
their Subjects or Subftances. 

Mediate Modes are thofe attributed to Subjects by the 
intervention of fome other Mods. 

Thus £•£>"• Motion is an immediate Mode of the Body 5 
Knowledge of the Mind, £ffc. 

But Swiftnefs and Slownefs are not immediately attribu- 
table to the Body; but only to the Body inrefpect of the 
Motion. 

Ejfential, or Infeparable Modes, are Attributes without 
which the Subftance cannot exift 5 as Wifdom, Goodnefs, 
Power, $$c. in God ; Figure, Place, Quantity, Exten- 
sion, &c, of Body. See Attribute. 

Nen-Effentialy or Separable Modes, are Attributes affec- 
ting created Subftances, and remaining affix'd thereto fo 
long as it is neceffary ; fuch are Coldnefs, of Water : 
Hardnefs, of Stone : Whitenefi, of Milk, i$c. 

Pofitive Mopes, are thofe which give fomething real, 
pofitive, and abfolute to their Subftances. Thus Round- 
nefs is a pofitive Mode of a Globe, £S?e. 

Privative Modes are attributed to Subjects, when the 
Mind perceiving fome Attributes wanting therein, framesa 
Word, which at firft fight feems to note fomething pofi- 
tive, but which in reality only notes the want of fome Pro- 
perty, or Mode. Thus a Privation of Light is attributed to 
a blind Man, i$c. 

Modes of Spirit are two, viz. Cognition, or K; 
and tt'ittirg. See Knowledge and Willino. 



Modes of Body are three, viz. Figure, Reji, and Motion- 
See Figure, Rest, and Motion. 

Modes of Thinking are the fame with EfTential Attri- 
butes or Modes. See Effential Mode. 

Modes of Having, are thofe whereby any thing may be 
had by another. 

Jrijiotle enumerates feven of thefe : A thing, for inftance 
maybe had either by the Mode of Quality, as Knowledge \ 
by that of Magnitude, a£ Circumference 5 by the Mode of 
Part, as the Hand, l$c. 

Mode is alfo ufed in Logic, for the Modification of a 

Propofition 5 or that which renders it Modal and Gonditional, 

See Conditional. 

Mode in Grammar, > o ** 

n* • 1 * £ See Mood. 

Mode in Logic, > 

MODE in Mufic, is defined by fome Authors, the parti- 
cular Manner of conflituting the Octave 5 or the melodious 
Conftitution of the Octave, as it confifts of feven EfTential, 
or Natural Notes befides the Key, or Fundamental. See 
Octave. 

A Mode, then, is not any fingle Note, or Sound j but the 
particular Order of the concinnous Degrees of an Octave ; 
The fundamental Note whereof may, in another fenfe, be 
call'd the Key, as it fignifies that principal Note which re- 
gulates the reft. 

Theproper difference between a Mode and a Key, conflfts 
in this, that an Octave with all its natural and concinnous 
Degrees, is call'd a. Mode, with refpect to the Conftitution, 
or the manner and way of dividing it j and with refpect to 
the place of it in the Scale of Mufic, that is, the Degree 
or Pitch of Tune, it is call'd a Key : that is, an Octave of 
Sounds may be rais'd in the fame Order, and Kind of De- 
grees which makes the fame Mode, and yet be begun higher 
or lower ', that is, be taken at different Degrees with re- 
fpect to the whole, which makes different Keys : and from 
the fame Definition it follows, that the fame Key may be 
found with different Modes ■> that is, the Extremes of two 
Octaves may be in the fame Degree of Tune, and theDi- 
vifion of 'em different. See Key. 

Now it may be further obferved, that of the natural 
Notes of every Mode, or Octave-, three go under the Name 
of the effential Notes in a peculiar manner, viz. the Fun- 
damental, the Third, and Fifth ; their Octaves being rec- 
kon 'd the fame, and mark'd with the fame Letters in the. 
Scale ; the reft are particularly call'd Dependents. Again, 
the Fundamental is alfo call'd the final ; the Fifth the Do- 
minante j and the Third, as being between the other two, 
the Mediante. See Key. 

The Doctrine of the Antients with regard to Modes, which 
they fometiraes alfo call Tones, is fomewhat obfeure 5 there 
being an unaccountable Difference among their Authors as 
to the Definitions, Divisions, and Names of their Modes. 
They agree indeed, that a.Mode is acertainSyftem orCon- 
ftitution of Sounds ; and that an Octave, with all its inter- 
mediate Sounds, is fuch a Conftitution : but the fpecific 
differences of Tones, fome place in the manner ofDivi- 
fion, or Order of its concinnous parrs ; and others merely 
in the different Tenfion of the Whole, 1, e. as the whole 
Notes are acuter or graver, or ftand higher or lower in 
the Scale of Mufic. 

Boethius is very dark on this head , and defines a Mode to 
be, as it were, an intire Body of Modulation, confiftingof 
a Conjunction of Confonances, as the Diapafon. 

Ftolemy makes the Modes the fame with the Species of 
the Diapafon 5 but at the fame time fpeaks of their being at 
fomediitance from each other. Some contended for thir- 
teen, fome for fifteen Modes, which they placed at a Semi- 
tone's diftance from each other 5 but it is plain, thofe un- 
derftood the differences to be only in their place or diftan- 
ces from each other 5 and that there is one certain harmo- 
nious Species of Octave apply'd to all, viz. that Order 
which proceeds from the Proflambanomenos of the Syjlemalm- 
mutatum, or the A of the modern Syftem. Ftolemy argues, 
that if this be all, they may be infinite, tho' they muft ba 
limited for Ufe and Practice. But, indeed, much the 
greater part define them by the Species Diapafon 5 and 
therefore only make feven Modes ; but as to their Ufe, we 
are left intirely in the dark. 

If the Modes be nothing but the feven Species of Octaves, 
the Ufeof'em can only be, that the Projlambanomenosai 
any Mode being made the principal Note of any Song, 
there may be different Species of Melody anfwering to 
thofe different Conftitutions. But then we are not to con-' 
ceive that the Proflambanomenos, or Fundamental of any 
Mode is fixed to any particular Chord of the Syftem, v. g. 
the Phrygian to g j fo that we muft always begin there, 
when we would have a piece of Melody of that Species. 
When we fay in general, that fuch a M°de begins in g, it is 
no more than to fignify the Species of Octave as they ap- 
pear in a certain fix'd Syftem 5 but we may begin in any 
Chord of the Syftem, arid make it tk© Proflam. of any. Mode, 
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by adding new Chords, or altering the tuning of the old. 
It this were the true nature, and ufe of the Tone?, molt 
of ihck Modes mult be imperfect, and incapable of good 
Melody, as wanting fome of thofe which we reckon the 
eflcntiai-arTcj natural Notes of a true Mode. Again, if the 
elTential difference of the Modes coniift only in the Gravity 
or Acutenefs of the whole Octave, then we may fuppofe 
one Species or concinnous Diviiion of the Octave, which 
being apply 'd to all the Chords of theSyi'lem, makes them 
true Fundamentals for a certain Series of fuccefifive Notes, 
by changing, as above, the Tone of certain Chords in 
fome cafe.', or by adding new Chords to the Syflem. But 
that muii have been a fimple kind of Melody, produced 
by admitting only one concinnous Series, and that too want- 
ins fome ufeful and neceffary Chords. 

Murk was considerably improved in the Xlth Century, 
by Gttttio Aret'mus i who, among other Innovations, reformed 
the Doctrine of Modes. It is true, they were tti 1 defined by 
the Species of the Octave, in Ptolemy's manner, and their 
number was fix'd to feven j but afterwards taking occafion 
to confidcr the Harmonica! and Arithmetical Drvjfii ns of 
the Octave, whereby it refolves into a 4th above a 5th, 
or a 5th above a 4th, they hence conttitated 12 Modes, 
making of each Octave two different Modts t according to 
this different Divifion ; but becaufe there are two of them 
that cannot be divided both ways, there are but 12 Modes. 
Of thefe, fuch as were divided harmonically! that is, 
with the 5'hs loweil (which were fix) were call'd Authentic j 
and the other fix which had the 51ns highett, were call'd 
Plagai Modes. See the Scheme annex*ch 

To thefe Modes, they gave the 
Names of the antient Greek Tones, 
as 'Dorian, Phrygian, Lydi.iji .- But 
the feveral Authors differ in rhe Ap- 
plication and Order of thefe Names. 
S . that we are Hill in grear meafure 
at a lofs what they meant by thofe 
diftinclicns, and what their real ufe 
was. The bttl Account we can give 
is this ; They confider'd that an 
Octave which wants a 4th or 5th, is 

«— — a— — e a imperfect ; thefe being the Concords 

next to Octave, the Song ought to 
touch thofe Chords tnoft fiequently and remarkably ; and 
becaufe their Concord is different, which mikes the Melody 
different, they eitablifhed by this two Modes in every na- 
tural Octave that had a true 4th and 5th : Then, if the 1 
Song was carried as far as this Octave above, itwas call'd 
a ferfetl Mode ; if lefs, as to the 4th or 5th, it wac im- 
ferfeft ; if it moved both above and below, itwas call'd 
umix'd Mode. Thus it is fome Authors fpeak about thefe 
Jvhdes. Other?, confidcring how indifpenfible a Chord the 
5th is in every Mode, they took for the final, or Key-Note 
in tbe Arithmetically divided Octaves, not the loweff 
Chord of that Octave, but that very 4th. The only diffe- 
rence then in this Method between the Authentic and Pla- 
gal Modes is, that the Authentic goes above its Final to 
the Octave ; the other afcer.ds a 5 th, and defcends a 4th j 
which will indeed be attended with different Effects, 
but the Mode is effentially the lame, having the fame final 
to which alt the Notes refer. We are now to coniider 
wherein the Modes of one Species, as Authentic, or Plagai, 
differ among themfelvcs. This muff either be by ffancfing 
higher or lower in the Scale, /. e. by the different Tcnfion 
of the whole Octave, or rather by the different Subdivifion 
of the Octave into its concinnous Degrees; there can be no 
other. We are to coniider then, whether thefe Differences 
are fufficient to produce fuch very different Effects as are 
afcribed to the feveral Modes ■> for iniiance, that the one 
produces Mirth, another Sadoefs, a third is proper for Re- 
ligion, a fourth for Love, ci'c- That thefe Effects are 
owing merely to the Conilitution of the Octave, fcarceany 
body will affirm. The differences in the Conilitution will, 
indeed, have fome influence, but it will be fo little, as that 
by the various Combinations of other Caufes, one of thefe 
Modes may be ufed to different purpofes. The greateff. 
difference is that of thofeOctaves which have the 3d /, or 
3dg, making what on other occafions we call the Sharp and 
Flat Key. 

However, if the Modes depend upon the Species of Oc- 
taves, how can they be mere than feven ? And as to the 
ditlinclion between Authentic and Plagai, we havealready 
cbferved, that it is imaginary wi th refpect to any effential 
Difference conflituted thereby in the Kind of the Melody ; 
for tho' the carrying the Song above or below the Final, 
may have different Effects, yet this is to be afcribed to 
other Caufes bciidcs the Conilitution of the Octaves. It is 
particularly obfervable, that thofe Authors who give us 
Examples in actual Composition of their twelve Modes y 
frequently take in the Artificial Notes # and fe, to per- 
fect the Melody of their Key ■-, and by this means depart 
from the Conilitution of the Octave, as it Hands fix'd in 



the natural Syflerm There is nothing certain or confident 
therefore in their way of fpeaking 3 but the Modes aac all 
really reduciole to two, viz. the Sharp and Flat ; the oth-r 
difference* refpecftng only the Place of the Scale where 
the fundamental is taken. 

The antient Modes, befides their general Divifion into 
Authentic and Plagai, had aifo their refpective Names from 
the levcral Creek Provinces where they are fuppofed to 
have been invented. Originally, indeed, there were but 
three, w». Done, Lyd-av, and Phrygian ; which were par- 
ticularly call d Tones, becaufe at a Tone's diftance from 
one another. The reft were added afterwards, and were 
lome ot them named from the relations they bore to the 
former, particularly xhc fyfo-Donc, as being below the 
Doric. 

The Doric Mode was a mixture of Gravity and Mirth 
invented by Tbnnirxs of Thrace. See Doric. 

The Phrygian Mode was adapted to the kindling f 
Rage ; invented by Marjyas the Phrygian. See Phry- 
gian. 

The Lydian Mode was proper for Funeral Songs 5 in- 
vented, according tt. ■ Plmy t by Amphtin. S-eLYDiAN. 

The Myxoloduin was invented by Sappho. 

The J&olic, Ionics and Hypo-Doric were invented by Phi* 
loxemis. 

The Hyfo-Lydian by Polymnejles. 

Befides thefe Modesof Tune, old Authors have alfo intro- 
duced Modes of Time, orMeafures of Notes. 

Thefe at firlt were diffingui/hed into Greater and Lefs, 
and each of thefe again into PerfeB and Imperfeft. But after- 
wards they reduced all into four Modes, which included the 
whole Bufinefs of Txmes. As thofe Modes are now difufed, 
they are hardly worth the reciting. 

The common Mode now in ufe, is much more Simple and 
Natural than any of thofe 5 the Proportion, which in theirs 
varied, being in ours fix'd, viz. 2 t 1 . A Large equal to 
two Long j a Long to two Breves ; a Breve to two Semi- 
breves, ggje. proceeding in the fame Proportion to the laft 
or loweil Notes. And if on fome Occasions the Proportion 
of 3 : 1 betwixt two fucceiTive Notes is required, it is eafily 
exprefs'd by annexing a Point ( . ). See Time, Note, i$c. 

The Antients had likewife their Modi Melopoeije, of 
which Ariflides names thefe, Dithyrambic, Now;c, and Tragic % 
call'd Modes from their expreffing the feveral Motions and 
Affectionsof the Mind. See Melopoeia. 

MODEL, an Original, or Pattern prop ofed for anyone 
to copy or imitate. 

St. Paul's Church is faid to be built on the Model of St. 
Peter's at Rome. 

Model is particularly ufed in Building for an Artificial 
Pattern, made of Wood, Stone, Plaifler, or other Matter* 
with all i:s Parts and Proportions ; in order for the better 
Conducting and Executing of fome great Work, and to give 
an Idea of the Effect it will have in Large. 

In all large Buildings, iris much the furell way to make 
a Model in Relievo $ and not to trull to a bare Defign, or 
Draught. See Design. 

There are alfo Models for the Building of Ships, c^c* 
for extraordinary Stair-Cafes, $£c. 

Model, in Painting and Sculpture, is any thing propofed 
to be imitated. 

Hence in the Academics they give the Term Model to a 
naked Man, difpofed in feveral Pollures, to give an Op- 
portunity for the Scholars to defign him in various Views 
and Attitude. 1 '. 

The Sculptors have little Models of Clay or Wax to 
affnf them in their Defigns of others that are larger in 
Marble, &c, and to judge of the Attitude and Correctnefs 
of a Figure. See Figure. 

The Statuaries likewife give the Name Model to certain 
Figures of Clay or Wax, which are but juft fafhion'd, to 
fcrvc by way of Guide for the making of larger, whether 
of Marble, or other Matter. See Statue. 

MODERATOR, in the Schools, the Perfon who pre- 
fidesat a Difpute,or at a public AfTembly. See President. 

Such a.Doctor was the Moderator, the Prefident at fuch 
a Difputation ; in fuch an Affembly, £5*c. 

MODERN, fomethingnew, or of our Time; in oppo- 
sition to any thing Antique, or Antient. ' 

Modern //c.'/jocj, according to Nauda, are all thofe that 
have wrote fince Boetius. The Modem Philofophy com- 
mences with GaliUus. The Modern Aflronomy with Co- 
pemicus. See Philosophy and Astronomy. 

Modern Medals are all thofe that have been Itrucfc 
within thefe 300 Years. See Medal. 

Modern in Architecture, is improperly apply'd to the 
prefenr, or Italian Manner of Building ; as being according 
to the Rules of the Antique. See Antiqjje. Nor is the 
Term lefs abufed, when attributed to Architecture purely 
Gothic. See Gothic. 

Modem ArchiteBure, in firictnefs, « only applicable to 

that which partakes partly of the Antique, retaining fome- 
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Vhat cf its Delicacy and Solidity; and partly of the Go- 
thic, whence it borrows Members and Ornaments, without 
FropoV ion or Judgment. See Architecture 

MODIFICATION, or Mode, in Philofophy, that which 
hwiijtei a thing \ that is, gives it this or that manner df 
Being. See Mode. 

Quantity and Quality are Accidents that make the Mo- 
dification of all Bodies. See Quantity and Qultilt. 

According to Spinoza's Syftem, all the Beings that com- 
pote the Univetfe, are only fo many different Mediations 
of one and the fame Subdance. Tl'a the different Ar- 
rangement and Situation of their Parts, that make all the 
difference between them. See Spinosism. 

MODIFICATIVE, fomething that modifies, or gives a 
thing a certain Manner of being. 

Father Buffer eflablifb.es a new Part of Speech, which 

Jie calls Modificathe. Nouns, and Verbs, he obferves, are 
ufceptible of divers Circumdances or Modifications .- In the 
Phrafe Zeal alts, we have a Noun and Verb without any 
Modification ; but in that, Zeal without Difcretion stBs rajb- 
ly, the Noun and the Verb are each attended with a Modi- 
fication or Circumdance. 

This laft Kind of Words, which ferve to modify Nouns 
and Verbs, fince it has no general Name in the common 
Grammars, he chufes to call Modificathes. It includes what 
Grammarians commonly call Mverh, ConjunBion, and Pre- 
fafitiox. See Conjunction, Preposition, JS?c. 

MODILLIONS, in Architecture, Ornaments in theCor- 
nifh of the Ionic, Corinthian, and Compofite Columns. Sec 
Cornish. 

The Modillioits are little Confoles or Brackets under the 
Soffit of the Cornifh, feeming to fupport the Lamier, tho in 
reality tliey are no more than Ornaments. See Console. 

They ought always to be placed over the middle of the 
Column. They are particularly affefled in the Corinthian 
Order, where they are ufually enrich'd with Sculpture. 

The Mod-.ltion js ufually in form of an S inverted, and 
fitted to the Soffit of the Corniih. See Cornish. 

The Proportions of Modillions mull be fo adjutled, as to 
produce a Regularity in the Parts of the Soffits. 

The Inter-fylodillions, i.e. theDillances between them, de- 
pend oh the Inter-Columns, which oblige the Modillions 10 
be made of a certain Length and Breadth, in order to make 
the Intervals perfefl Squares, which are always found to 
have better effect than Parallelograms. To this it mult be 
added, that in adjulling the Modillioits, Care fhould be ta- 
ken that they have fuch a Proportion, as that when the 
Ciders are placed over one another, there be the fame 
Number in the upper Order as in the lower, and that they 
fall perpendicularly over each other. 

Modillioits are alfo ufed under the Cornilhes of Pediments ; 
tho KitiKWM obferves that they were not allow'd of in his 
time, in regard Modillions were intended to reptefent the 
Ends of Rafters, which could not be fuppos'd to be ufed 
in a Pediment. See Pediment. 

Some will have the Modillions of a Pediment to reprefent 
Purlins ; and thofe at the Eaves to reprefent Rafters. Da- 
viler rather takes them for a kind of inverted Confoles or 
Corbels. 

The Modiilion is fometimes alfo call'd Mutule, tho Ufe 
has introdue'd a little difference between the Idea of a 
hioddhon and a Mutule ; the Mutule being peculiar to the 
Doric Order ; and the Modillions to the higher Orders. See 
Mutule. 

The Word comes from the Italian Modiglione, a little 
Meafure. 

MODIOLUS, a Chirurgeon's Inflrument, the fame with 
Jhaptijlon and Trepanxm. See Trepanum. 

MODIUS, in Antiquity, a Kind of Bu/liel, or Meafure 
in ufe among the Romans for feveral Sorts of Grain. See 
Measure. 

It contain'd about nine Bnglijh Quarts. 

MODO IS Forma, in Law, a Phrafe ufed in Proceffes 
and Pleadings, whereby the Defendant abfolutely denies 
the thing charg'd on him by the Plaintiff, Modo & Forma 
declaratd. 

The Civilians in the like fenfe fay, Negat allegata Prom 
allegantur, ejje -vera. 

MODULATION, in Mufic, is the Art of keeping in 
or changing the Mode or Key. See Mode. 

Under this Term is comprehended the regular Progref- 
fion of the feveral Parts thro the Sounds that are in the 
Harmony of any particular Key, as well as the proceeding 
naturally and regularly from one Key to another. 

The Rules of Modulation in the fird fenfe belong to Har- 
mony and Melody. See Harmony and Melody. 

We mall here only add a word with regard to the Rules 
of Modulation in the latter fenfe. 

As every Piece mud have a principal Key ; and fince the 
Variety fo neceffary in Mufic to pleafe and entertain for- 
bids the being confined to one Key ; and that therefore it 
is not only allowable, but neceffary, to modulate into, 
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and make Cadences on feveral other Keys, having a Re- 
lation and Connection with the principal Key • It mull 1™ 
confiderd what it ia that conftitutes a Connection between 
the Harmony of one Key and that of another, that j, may 
be hence determin'd into what Keys the Harmony may 
be conducted with Propriety. See Key. 

As to the Manner in which the Modulation from one Key 
to another is to be perform'd, fo that the Tranfi tion may 
be eafy and natural; 'ti. not eafy to fix any precifc 
Rules: for tho it is chiefly perform'd by the help of the 
7th g of the Key, into which the Harmony is to be chan- 
ged, whether it be flat or lharp ; yet the Manner of do- 
ing it is fo various and extenfive, as no Rules can cafily 
circumfcribe. A general Notion of it may be concciv'd 
under the following Terms. 

The 7th g in either /harp or flat Key, is the 3d j; to the 
5th /of the Key, by which. the Cadence in the Key is 
chiefly perform'd ; and by being only a Semi- tone under 
the Key, is thereby the mod proper Note to lead into it, 
which it docs in the mod natural manner imaginable. In- 
fomuch that the 7 th g is never heard in any of the Parts, 
but the Ear exnefls the Key fhould fucceed it ; for whe- 
ther it be ufed as a 3d, or as a 6th, it always affefls us 
with fo lmperfeft a Senfation, that we naturally expect, 
fomething more perfect to foliow, which cannot be more ea- 
fily and fmoothly accomplifh'd, than by the fmall Interval 
of a Semi-tone, to pafs into the perfea Harmony of the Key. 
Hence it is, that the Tranfition into one Key is bed effected 

y »'« n A r0( J UC ' ng " s 7<h s ' wl>ich fo naturll ly kads to it. 

MODULE, in Architeaure, a certain Meafure, or Bia- 
nefs taken at pleafure, for regulating the Proportions of 
Columns, and the Symmetry or Diitribution of the whole 
Building. See Column. 

Architects ufually chufe the Semi-diameter of the bot- 
tom of the Column for their Module 5 and this they fubdi- 
vide into Parts, or Minutes. 

i Vignola divides his Module, which is a Semi-diameter 
into twelve Parts in the Tufcan and Doric, and into eigh- 
teen for the other Orders. 

The Module of Palladia, Scamozzi, M. Cambray, Defto- 
iter*, Le Clerc, &e. which is alio equal to the Semi-diame- 
ter, is divided into thirty Parts or Minutes in all the Or- 
ders. See Minute. 
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Some divide the whole height of the Column 
^.rts for the Doric, 22^ for the Ionic, 25 for the ™ 
Wa and one of thefe Parts they make a Module, to rculare 
the red of the Building by. 
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There are two Ways of determining 
Proportions of Buildings ; the firft by _ 
Meafure, which is ufually the Diameter of the lower part 
of the Column, call'd a Module, fubdivided into 60th 
Parts, call'd Minutes. In the fecond, there arc no Minutes, 
nor any certain and dated Divifiun of Ac Module; but it is 
divided occafionally into as many Parts as are judg'd necef- 
fary. Thus, the height of the Attic Bafc, which is half 
the Module, is divided either into three, to have the height 
of the Plinth ; or into four, for that of the greater Torus ; 
or into fix, for that of the leffer. Both thefe Manners 
have been practifed by the antient, as well as the modem 
Architefls: But the fecond, which was that chiefly ufed 
among the Antients, is in my Opinion preferable. Ten-aid' 

As Vitruvius, in the Doric Order, has leffen'd his Module, 
which in the other Orders is the Diameter of the lower 
part of the Column ; and has redue'd that great Module to 
a mean one, which is theSemidiametcr : I here reduce tb<3 
Module to a third part for the fame reafon, viz. to determino 
the feveral Meafures without a Fraction. For in the Dori- 
Order, befide that the height of the Bafe, as in. the other 
Orders, is determin'd by one of thefe mean Modules ; the 
fame Module gives likewife the heights of the Capital Ar- 
chitrave, Triglyphs, and Metopes. But our little Modal,- 
taken from the third of the Diameter of the lower 1 
the Column, has Ufes much more extenfive ; for 
the heights of Pededals, of Columns, and Entablatures 
in all the Orders, are determin'd without a Fraction. 

As then the great Module, or Diameter of the Column. 
has 60 Minutes ; and the mean Module, or half the Dia- 
meter, ;o Minutes; our little Module has 20. Id. 

MODUS Decimandi, is when Land, a Sum of Money, or 
a yearly Penfion, belongs to the Parfon, either by Cumpo- 
fition or Cudom, in Satisfaflion for Tithes in Kind. 

MOHAIR, Mouairi, or Moire, akindofS:ufr or- 
dinarily' of Silk, both Weft and Warp ; having its Grain 
wove very clofe. 

There are two kinds c( Mohairs, the one fmooth and 
plain; the other water'd like Tabbys : The Difference 
between the two only confills in this, that the lattet is 
calander'd, the other not. 

There are alfo Mohairs both plain, and water'd the 
Woof whereof is Woollen, Cotton, or Thread. 

MOIDORE, Mordorh, or Moeda, a Gold Coin, 
ftruck and current in Portugal. See Coin. 
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The Moidore is properly their Tiftole 5 and is equivalent 
to two Mille-Rees. See Pistole, t£?c. 

There are alfo Doppio-Moedas, or double Fiftoles, and 
Demi-Piftoles. 

MOIETY, a French Word, Moitie$ fignifying the half of 
any thing. 

MOINEAU, in Fortification, is a flat EaAion railed in 
the middle of a Curtain when it is too long, and the Ba- 
fiions of the Angles too remote to be able to defend one 
another. See Bastion. 

Here Mufqueteers are placed, to fire each way. 

MOLA, in Medicine, fee Mole. 

The Word is Latin t and literally fignifies a Mill-jlone. 

Mola, in Anatomy, a Bone of the Knee, call'd alfo 
Tatella, Rotulo, &c. See Patella. 

MOLARES, in Anatomy, the Grindery an Epithet given 
to the large Teeth 3 as ferving, like Mill-ftones t to grind 
the Food. See Teeth. 

The Number of Molares Is not always the fame. Some 
Perfons have twenty ; and others only fixteen, was. four, or 
five on each fide of either Jaw. They are very large, 
hard, and ilrong ; being faitned into their Alveoli or 
Sockets by feveral Roots. 

MOLASSES* Molosses, orMELAssEs, that grofs, yet 
fluid Matter, remaining of Sugar, after refining, and which 
no boiling will bring to a confidence more folid than that 
of Syrup ; hence alfo call'd Syrup of Sugar. See Sugar. 
and Refining. 

Properly, MoloJJes are only the Sediment of one kind of 
Sugar call'd Ckypre, or brown Sugar, which is the Refufe 
of other Sugars not to be whiten'd, or reduced into Loaves. 

Molajfesure much ufed in Holland among poor People, tor 
the Preparation of Tobacco, and initead of Sugar. 

There is alfo a kind of Brandy, or Spirit made of it ; 
but exceedingly unwholefome, and therefore much dif- 
couraged. See Brandy. 

MOLE, Mola, or MolA Carnea, in Medicine, a 
mifliapen Mafs of hard Fle/h, fometimes generated in the 
Wombs of Women, inftead of a Foetus ; call'd alfo a falfe 
Conception. 

The Mole is the Chaos of an Embryo 5 and would have 
grown to an Infant, had not the Procefs of Conception been 
disturbed. Tho' it be without regular Bones, Vifcera, ££fr. 
yet the Lineaments frequently are not fo far effaced, but 
that there are fome Remains of a Child ; fometimes a 
Hand, and fometimes a Foot, have been fpied 3 but com- 
monly the Secundines. 

It is rare that more than one Moh is excluded 5 though 
SercHerrtij obferves that there are Inftances of two, three, or 
even more. He adds, that tho' they ufually come alone, 
yet they have been known to coma with a Foetus, fome- 
times before it, and fometimes after it. See Concep- 
tion. 

The Mole is diftinguifhed from an EWfbryo, in that it ha* 
no Placenta whereby to receive its Nourifliment from the 
Mother. Inltcad of that, it grows immediately to the 
Womb } and is nourifhed thence. It has a kind of Ve- 
getative Life, and continues growing in bulk till the time 
of exclufion. Sometimes it has been born in the Womb 
for two or three Tears. 

This Production is fuppofed to arife from fome Defecl or 
Indifpofition of the Ovum, or Egg ; or, perhaps, from the 
Male Seed's wanting force to penetrate it fufficiently in 
order to open, and expand the Parts. Or the Effect may 
be accounted for, by fuppofing an Ovum to drop into the 
Womb, without being impregnated by the Seed of the 
Male : In all which cafes, the Egg continuing to grow, 
and yet wanting fomething neceffary to organize and form 
it into an Embryo, becomes a ihapelefsLump. See Em- 

li&YO. 

Authors are divided whether or no the Women ever bring 
forth Moles without any intercourfc with Men. Some fay there 
are Moles which derive their Origin from the Menflruous 
Blood detain'd, coagulated, and hardenM ; through which 
the Blood and Spirits have made themfelves Paflages, £-?c. 
See Menses. 

The M4e is diilinguffhed from a true Conception, by its 
tremulous palpitating Motion ; by its rolling from fide to 
fide ; and by the Belly's fwelling equally every way. The 
Breads fwell as in cafe of a juft Embryo ; but the Humour 
generated therein is not true Milk, but a crude Matter, 
form'd of the fuppreffed Menfes. 

To bring the Mola out of the Womb, Bleeding and 
violent Purging are ufed, and at laft flrong Emmena- 
gogues. If thefefuil, recourfe is to be had to manual Ope- 
ration. 

The Latins give it the Name Mola, which literally figni- 
fies MtU-ftone, from its refemblance thereto in Form and 
Hardnefs. 

MOLE, Moles, a Peer, or Mafflve Work of Mafonry, 
confifling of large Stones thrown into the Sea, in manner 
•f 1 Bank, with defign 10 fhut up a Port, and defend the 



Veffels in it from the Impetuofity of the Waves, and to 
prevent the Paffage of any Veffel without leave. Thus 
we fay the Mole ofthe Harbour oSMefina. See Pile. 

The Word Mole is fometimes alfo ufed to fignify the 
Harbour itfelf. See Harbour. 

Among thcRomans, Mole, Moles, was alfo ufed for a kind 
ofMaufoleum built in manner of a round Tower on a fquare 
Bafe> infulate, incompafs'd with Columns, and cover 'd with 
a Dome. See Mausoleum. 

The Mole of the Emperor Adrian, now the Caftle of St. 
Angela, was the greater, and moft irately of all the Moles. 
It was crown'd with a Brazen Pine-Apple, wherein was a 
golden Urn containing the Allies of the Emperor. 

MOLECULE, Molecula, in Phyfics, a little Mafs, 
or part of any thing. See Mass, £•?<;. 

Thus we fay the Air, by Refpiration, insinuating itfelf 
into the Veins and Arteries, endeavours by its elaftic Power 
to divide and break the Molecules of the Blood, which on 
their fide refill fuch divifion. 

MOLINE, inHeraldry. A Cro/i-MotiNE is that which 
turns round both ways at all its Extremities, tho' not fo 
wide or /harp as that faid to be Anchored. See Cross. 

In Upton, the Points are all cut off, which makes it 
very different from the Crofs Anchored. See Fer. de 
Moulin. 

MOLINISTS, a Sea among the Romanics, who follow 
the Doclrine and Sentiments of the Jefuit Molina, relating 
to fufficient and efficacious Grace. See Grace, ££?c. 

Their great Antagonitls are the Jxnfenijls. See Jan- 

5ENI5TS. 

MOLINOSISTS, a Sea among the RomaniJU, who ad- 
here to the Doarine of Molinos. 

Thefe are likewife call'd Quietifts. See Q u 1 etists. 

MOLMUTIN, or Molmutian Laws, the Laws of 
DtmwalloMolmutius, XVIth King of the Britons, who began 
his Reign 440 Years before the Incarnation. See Law. 

He was the firft who publi/hcd any Laws in this Land 3 
and they continued famous therein till the time of William 
the Conqueror. 

MOLOSSUS, in the Greejfcand Latin Poetry, the Name 
of a Foot confifling of three long Syllables: As Auderi, 
cantabant, Vntutem. See Foot. 

It takes its Name either from a Dance in ufe among the 
People call'd Molojft, or Epirotes; or from the TempTe of 
Jupiter Mohjfus, where Odes were fung, in which this Foot 
had a Share ; or becaufe the March, of the Mnl-ff when 
they went to the Combate, was compofed of thefe Feet, or 
had their Cadence." 

MOLTA, orMoLTuRA, a Duty, or Toll paid by Vaf- 
fals to the Lord for grinding their Corn at his Mill. 

MOLTING, or Moulting, the falling off or change 
of Hair, Feathers, Skin, Horns, Voice, and other Difpo- 
fitions of the Body of Animals, happening in fome, annu- 
ally, In others at certain Stages of their £ife. 

The generality of Beads Molt in the Spring. 

The Molting of a Deer is the quitting of his Horns in Fe- 
bruary or March ; the Molting of a Serpent is the putting 
off his Skin. See Exuvije, 

MOMENT, in Time, is the molt minute, and infen- 
fible Divifion of Time ; or what we othcrwife call an 
InHant. See Time. 

Moments, in the new Doarine of Infinites, are the in- 
finite fmall Parts of Quantity. See Infinite. 

Moments are the fame with what we otherwife call Infi- 
nitefimats, Differentials t and Fluxions ; being the Momentary 
Increments, or Decrements of Quantity confider'd as in a 
continual Flux. SeeDiFFEAENTiALand Fluxion. 

Moments are the generative Principles of Magnitude : 
They have no determined Magnitude ot their own; but are 
only inceptive thereof. See Inceptive. 

Hence, as it is the fame thing if in lieu of thefe Mo- 
ments, the Velocities of their Increafes and Decreafcs be 
made ufe of, or the finite Quantities proportionable to fuch 
Velocities; the Method of Proceeding which confiderstho 
Motions, Changes, or Fluxions of Quantities, is denomi- 
nated by Sir if* Newton the Method of Fluxions. See 
Fluxions. 

Leibnitz, and mofl of the Foreigners, confidering thefe 
infinitely fmall parts or Infinitefimals as the differences of 
two Quantities ; and thereby endeavouring to find the diffe- 
rences of Quantities, i.e. fome Moment or Quantity infi- 
nitely fmall, which being taken an infinite Number of 
Times, fliall equal a given Quantity, call thefe Moments 
Differentials ; and the Method of Proceedure, the Differential' 
Calculus. See Calculus Dijferentialis. 

Moment, in Mechanics, is the fame with Impetus, or 
Quantity of Motion in any moving Body; and fometimes 
it is ufed fimply for the Motion itfelf. See Impetus. 

Moment is frequently defined by the Vis infita, or the 
Power by which moving Bodie* continually change Place. 
See Vis. em 
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In comparing the Motions of Bodies, the Ratio of their 
Moments is always compounded of the Quantity of Mat- 
ter, and the Celerity of the moving Body j fo that the 
"Moment of anyfuch Body may beconh'der'd as a Rectangle 
under the Quantity of Matter, and rhe Celerity. And fmce 
it is certain that alL equal Reclangles have their fides re- 
ciprocally proportionable ; therefore if the Moments of any 
moving Bodies are equal, the Quantity of Matter in one 
to that of the other will be reciprocally as the Celerity of 
the latter to the Celerity of the former ; and, on the con- 
' trary, if the Quantities of Matter are reciprocally pro- 
portionable to the Celerities, the Moments, or Quantities in 
each, will be equal. 

ThcMomtnt alfo of any moving Body may be confider'd 
as the Aggregate or Sum of all the Moments of the Parts of 
that Body ; and therefore where the Magnitudes and Num- 
ber of Particles are the fame, and where they are 
moved with the fame Celerity, there will be the fame Ma- 
in ems of the Wholes. See Motion. 

MONARCHY, a large State govern'd by one 5 or 
a State where the fupreme Power is lodged in the hands of 
a llngle Perfon, See Government. 

The molt antient Monarchy was that of the Af/yrians, 
which was founded foon after the Deluge. 

We ufually reckon four Grand or Univerfal Monarchies, 
the Afjyrian, Perfian, Grecian, and Roman. But St. Att- 
guftin makes them but two, viz* thofe of Babylon and 
L Rome. There is no neceflity ro make the Merter, Perfians 
and Greeks fucceed to the whole Power of the Ajjyrians, to 
multiply the number of the Monarchies. It was the fame 
Empire itill, and the feveral Changes that hapned in it, 
did not ccnUitute different Monarchies. Thus the Roman 
Empire was fucceffively govern'd by Princes of different 
Nations, yet without any new Monarchy being formed 
thereby. Rome therefore may be faid to have immediately 
fucceeded Babylon in the Empire of the World. See Em- 
pire. 

Of Monarchies forne are Abfolute and Defpotic, where 
the Will of the Monarch is uncontrollable ; as France, &c. 
others limited, where the Prince's Authority is retrained by 
Laws, and part of the fupreme Power lodged in other 
hands; as in England. Some again are Hereditary, where 
Succeifion devolves immediately from Father to Son ; and 
others Elective, where, on the Death of the Monarch, his 
Succeffor is appointed by Election, as Poland. 

The Word comes from the Greek ^ova^xyh, one who go- 
verns alone ; form'd of pay®- Joins, and ct?^,» Imfermm, 
Government. 

According to Hobbes, Monarchy, as well as Ariftocracy, 
derives all its Authority from the People, who transfer all 
their Right, v. g. the fupreme Power, by a Plurality of 
Suffrages, &c. to fome one Perfon call'd a Monarch ; fo 
that whatever the People could have done before this 
Tranflation, may be now rightfully done by him, to whom 
the Tranflation is made. This done, the People are no 
longer to be look'd on as a Perfon, but a diffblv'd Multi- 
tude ; in regard they were only one by virtue of the fu- 
preme Power, which they have now transferred to ano- 
ther. 

Nor can the Monarch, fays he, oblige himfelf by any 
Covenants, to any Perfon, for rhe Authority he has re- 
ceiv'd 5 in regard he receives the Power from the People, 
which, as foon as that is done, ceafes to be a Perfon $ and 
the Perfon ceafing, the Obligation to the Perfon ceafes of 
courfe. The People therefore are oblig'd to pay Obe- 
dience to the Monarch, by virtue of thofe Covenants, where- 
by they mutually oblige thcmfelves to what the People, 
as a Perfon, injoins to be done. 

He argues further, that as a Monarch cannot be oblig'd 
by any Covenants; fo neither can he do any injury to his 
Subjects; an Injury being nothing clfe but a Breach of 
Covenant ; and where there is no Covenant, there can be 
no Breach. De Che, cap. 8. 

MONASTERY, a Convent, or Houfe built for the Re- 
ception of Religious, whether it be Abbey, Priory, Nunnery, 
or the like. See Aubey, Priory, ei?c. 

Monaftery is in a more immediate fenfe apply'd to the 
Houfes of Mendicant Friars, and Nuns. The rell are more 
properly call'd Convents. See Convent. 

MONASTIC, fomething belonging to the Monks, or the 
Mankifi Life. See Monk. 

The Monajiic Profeflion is a kind of civil Death, which 
has the fame Effects with the natural Death. The Coun- 
cil of Trent, &c. fix fixteen Years for the Age at which a 
Perfon may be admitted into the Monafiical Life. 

St. Anthony is the Perfon who in the fourth Century firft 
inflimted the Monajiic Life ; as St. Pacome, in the fame 
Century, is faid to have firft fet on foot the Ccenobitic 
life, i.e. Regular Communities of Religious. See Coeno- 
bite. 

In a fhort time, the Defarts of Egypt became inhabited 
with a Set of Solitaries, who took upon them the Monaftic 



Profeflion. See Solitary. St. Bafil carry 'd theMonki/lj 
Humour into the Eaft, where he compos'd a Rule, which 
afterwards obtain 'd thro a great part of the Weft. In the 
eleventh Century, the Monajiic Discipline was grown very 
remifs. St. Odo firft began to retrieve it in the Monaflerv 
of amy. 7 

That Monallery, by the Conditions of its Erection, was 
put under the immediate Protection of the Holy See ; 
with a Prohibition to all Powers, both Secular and Eccle- 
fialtical, to dillurb the Monks in the Poffcffion of their 
Effects, or the Election of their Abbot. In virtue hereof 
they pleaded an Exemption from the Jurifdiction of the 
BiThopj and extended this Privilege to all the Houfes de- 
pendent on Cluny. This made the firfr. Congregation of 
feveral Houfes under one Chief immediately fubjt-ct to the 
Pope, fo as ro conltitute one Body, or, as they now call it 
one Religious Order. Till then, each Monallery was inde- 
pendent of other, and fubject to the Bi/liop. See Or- 
der, Abbot, Religious, &c. 

MONETAGIUM, Monet ace, was amiently the 
Right, or Privilege of Coining Money. See Mint, Coin- 
ing, ££c. 

MONK, was antiently a Perfon who retir'd from the 
World, to give himfelf up wholly to God, and to live in 
Solitude, and Abilinence. See Religious. 

Such were the Hermites and Anchorites, who withdrew in- 
to Defarts, and lived remote from all Commerce of Man- 
kind. See Hermite and Anchorite. 

The Word is deriv'd from the Latin Monachus, and that 
from rhe Greek ctovx-X' 3 -* which fignifies alone, by reafon 
the antient Monks liv'd in Solitude, as the true Monks ftill 
do. 

Some Writers, as Father Helyot, Difiert. Prelim, trace the 
Original of Monks up as early as the time of the Therapeutcc 
and maintain that there had been an uninterrupted Succef- 
fion of Mjnks frem the Tberapeut*- to St. Anthony. Others 
on the contrary, are contented with going back as far as 
St. Paul, the firil Hermite. See Therapeutje. 

The Monks, at leaft the antient ones, were diftinguifli'd 
into Solitary and C<enob\tes. 

The Solitary are thofe who live alone, in Places remote 
from all Towns, or Habitations of Men, as do Hill fome 
of the Hermites. See Solitary. 

The Qenobites are thefe who live in Community with fe- 
veral others in the fame Houfe, and under the fame Su- 
periors. See Coenobite. 

Thofe Houfes again were of two kinds, viz. Mortafieries 
and Lauri. See Monastery and Laurus. 

Thofe we call Monh now-a-days, are Qenobites, who live 
together in a Convent or Monallery, who make Vows of 
living according to a certain Rule eiiabli/h'd by the Foun- 
der, and wear a Habit which dillinguifhes their Order. 

Thofe that are endow'd, or have a fix'd Revenue, are 
properly call'd Mmih, as the Chartreux, Benediilines, Ber- 
nardmes, &c. The Mendicants, or thofe that beg, as the 
Carthufians, and Francifcans, are properly call'd Religious, tho 
the Names are frequently confounded. See Religious. 

The firll Monks were thofe of St. Anthony j of Sr. Bafil ', 
call'd in rhe Eaft Calogers, from ^Aoj yi&p. Good old Max $ 
and thofe of St. Jerom ; the Hermites of St.Augujiine, and 
afterwards thofe of St. Benedict and St. Bernard; at length 
came thole of St. Francis, St. Dominic, with a Legion of o- 
thers ; which fee under their proper Heads. Benedic- 
tins, ££?c. 

Monks are diftingui/h'd by the Colour of their Habits 
into Black, White, Grey, <£c. 

Among the Monks, fome arc call'd Monks of .the Choir, 
others Prof cj/ed Monks, and others Lay Monks ; which laft 
are deflin'd for the Service of the Convent, and have nei- 
ther Clcricature nor Literature. See Lay. 

Cloifter'd Monks, are thofe who actually refide in the 
Houfe, in oppofition to Extra- Monks, who have Benefices 
depending on the Monallery. They are dillinguiflVd fur- 
ther into Reformed, whom the Civil and Ecclefiaflical Au- 
thority have made Mailers of antient Convents, and put it 
in their power to retrieve the antient Difcipline, which had 
been relax'd ; and Antient, who enter the Convent, to live 
in it according to its Eftablifhment at the time when they 
make their Vows, without obliging themfelves to any new 
Reform. 

Antiently, the Monks were all Laymen, and were only 
diftinguifh'd from the rell by a particular Habit, and an 
extraordinary Devotion. Not only the Monks were prohi- 
bited the Prieflhood ; but even Priefts were exprefly prohi- 
bited from becoming Monks., as appears from the Letters 
of St. Gregory. Pope Syricius was the fir ft who call'd them 
to the Clericature, on occafion of fome great Scarcity of 
Priefts, that the Church was then fuppos'd to labour under. 
And fince that time, the Prieflhood has been ufually u- 
nited to the Monafiical Profeflion. See Father, &c. 

MONKS Rhubarb, fee Rhubarb. 
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MOKKS Seam, among Sailors, is, when the Selved get 
of Sails are laid a little over one another, and fewed on 
both fides. 

MONETARIUS, a Name Antiquaries and Medalida 
give to thofe who druck the antient Coins, or Moneys. 

All the old Roman, &c. Coins, have the Name of the 
Moxetarms, either written at length, or at lead the initial 
Letters of it. 

MONEY, orMoNY, Mrnaa, a Piece of Metal matk'd 
for Coin, with the Arms of a Prince, or State, who make 
it circulate or pals, at a common rate, fur thing's of different 
Value ; to facilitate the Bufinefs of Commerce. See Com- 
merce. 

Faulus the Lawyer, defines Money a thing llamp'd with 
apublic Coin, and deriving its (Jfe and Valuefromits Im- 
prefllon rather than its Subilance. ff. de Contr. Empt. 

Monf. hoizard defines it a piece of Matter to which pub- 
lic Authority has affixed a certain Value and Weight to 
fcrve asa Medium in Commerce. 

Tlie JEra of the Invention of Money is not eafy to be 
fettled. There is no room to doubt but that in theearlielt 
Ages, the ordinary way ofTraifick among Men was by 
trucking or exchanging Commodity for Commodity. Thus 
in Homer, Glaucus's golden Armour was valued at one hun- 
dred Cows i and Dlomedei's Armour at ten. See Ex- 
change. 

Bui in courfe of time, it was found necelTary in the way 
of commutative Juliice, to have fome common Meafure or 
Standard, according to which all other things fhould be 
effimated. This, as the jew: gather from jofephtts, was 
firii invented by Cain: Tho the fird tidings we hear of it, 
is in the time of Abraham, who paid 400 Shekels for a Bury- 
ing- Place. 

The Greeks refer tho Invention of Mmey to Hermodice, 
Wife of KlagMidas : And the Latins to Janus. 

This being a common Meafure for reducing Wares to a 
Balance, it was call'd by the Greeks Nomifma j not from King 
Numa, but from Nomas, as being eflablifhed by Law. By 
the Latins it was call'd Pecunia ■- either becaufe the Wealth 
of thofe Days confided in their Cattel 5 or, as Pliny will 
have it, becaufe their firdCoin was damp'd with the Fi- 
gure of a Cow. They alfo call'd it Moneta, a monendo, as 
Suidas obferves, becaufe when the Romans were at a 
want of Money, Juno admonilhed them to ufe Juftice, and 
thete diould be no want of Money. The Effect whereof 
when they had found, die was fur-named Juno Moneta, 
and Money was coin'd in her Temple. In procefs of time, 
Money herfelf was made a Goddcfs, and indirined by the 
Name of Ilea Pecunia, in the Figure of a Woman holding 
a Balance in one hand, and a Cornucopia intheother. 

On the fort Money now Hinds, it may be divided into 
Real, or EffeBvve i arid Imaginary, or Money of Account. 

Under Real Mokev come all Coins or Species, of Gold, 
Silver, Copper, ciV. which have courfe in Commerce, and 
do really exiil ; Such are Guineas, Crowns, Ptftoles, Louis's, 
Pieces of Er;ht, Ducats, &c. Which fee under their proper 
heads j as aifounder Cum. 

Imaginary Money, or Money of Account, is that which has 
never exiited, or at lead which does not exidin real Species, 
but has been invented and retained to facilitate the Stating 
ot Accounts, by keeping them dill on a fixed footing, not 
to be changed like current Coins, which the Authority of 
the Sovereign raifesor lowers according to the Exigenciesof 
S:aie. Of this kind are Pounds, Limes, Maravedies, %£c. 

'i his Money of Account, M. Boiffart obferves, is a Sum of 
Money, or a certain number of Species which may change in 
Subilance and Quantity, but never in Quality. Thus fifty 
Pounds confitis of fifty Pieces call'd Pounds, which are not 
real, but may be paid in feveral real Species, as inGuineas, 
Crowns, Shillings, £j?c. which are changeable, as Guineas, 
v.g. which are fumetimes higher, fotnetimes lower. 

Real Money, as the Civilians obferve, has three eflential 
Qualifies, vz.Matter, form, and Weight or Value. 

For Matter, Copper is that thought to have been firft 
coin'd ; afterwards Silver, and, laflly, Gold ; as being 
the mod beautiful, fcarce, cleanly, divifible, and pure of 
all Meta's. 

The Degrees of Goodnefs are exprefs'd in Gold by Ca- 
racas ; and in Silver by Penny-weights. See Caracts, 
i£c. 

For there are feveral reafons for not coining 'em pure, 
and without alloy, viz. the great Lofs and Expence in 
refining them, the neceffity of hardening them to make 
'em more durable, and thefcarcity of Gold and^Silverin 
mod Countries. See Alloy. 

Among the antient Britons, Iron Rings, or, as fome fay, 
Iron Plates, were ufed for Money. Among the Lacedemo- 
nians Iron Lingers quench'd with Vinegar, that they might 
not ferve for any other ufe. Seneca obferves, that there 
was antiently damp'd Money of Leather , Corium forma 
pitblica hnpreffum. And the fame thing was put in practice 
by Frederic II. at the Siege of Milan j to fay nothing of an 



old Tradition among ourfelves, that in the confuted time* 
of the Barons Wars, the like was done in England ■ But 
the Hollanders, we know, coin'd great Quantities of Pafte- 
boardinthe Year 1574. Numa Pomp,l,„s made Money of 
Wood and Leather. Nor does it appear that the Romans 
were much acquainted with the Art of driking Money in 
Metal in the Time of their Kings. The fird Silver Money 
they com d was in the Year of Rome 484 ; and their firft 
Cjold Money in 54*. See Coining. 

As to the Form of Money, it has been more various than 
than the Matter. 

Under the Form are comprehended the Wei°ht, Figure 
Impreffion, and Value. D 

For the Imprejfion, the Jews, tho they deteded Images, 
yet damp'd on one fide their Shekel, the golden Pot which 
had the Manna ; and on the other, Aaron a Rod. The 
Dardans, two Cocks fighting. Alexander his Horfe Buce- 
phalus. The Athenians an Owl, or an Ox i whence the 
Proverb on bribed Lawyers, Bos in Lingua. They of 
AEgina, a Snail j whence that other faying, VhtutemiS Sa- 
fientiam vincum teftttdines. For the Romans, as they im- 
prefs'd the Image and Infcription of the Conful on their 
Coins while the Common-wealth flourifh'd, and afterwardj 
that of the Emperor on one fide ; fo they always varied the 
Reverfe upon new Events or Exploits. Some think that 
the great Ounce Medals both of Brafs and Gold were 
druck chiefly to do honour, and preferve the Memories of 
great Men ; but it is pretty plain they were current as well 
as the fmaller. See Medal and Medallion. 

This Practice of damping the Prince's Image on Coins, has 
obtain'd among all civiliz'd Nations ; the Turks and other 
Mahometans alone excepted, who, in detedation of Images, 
inferibe only the Prince's Name, with the Year of the 
transmigration of their Prophet. 

As to the Figure, it is either round, as in England ; mult- 
angular or irregular, as in Spain ; fquare, as in fome parts 
of the Indies ; or nearly globular, as in mod of the red. 

After the Arrival of the Romans in this Ifland, the Bri- 
tons imitated them, coining both Gold and Silver with the 
Images of their Kings damp'd on 'em. When the Romans 
had fubdued the Kings of the Britons, they alfo fupprefs d 
their Coins, and brought in their own ; which were cur- 
rent here from the time of Claudius to that of Valentinian 
the Younger, about the fpace of 500 Years. 

Mr. Camden obferves, that the mod antient Etiglifl, Coin 
he had known was that of Ethelbert King of Kent, the firft 
Chriftian King in the Idand ; in whofe time all Money Ac- 
counts began to pafs by the Names of Pounds, Shillings, 
Pence, and Mancufet. 

Pence feems borrow'd from the Latin Pecunia, or rather 
from Fendo, on account of its jud Weight, which was about 
three Pence of our Money. Thefe were coarfcly damp'd 
with the King's Image on the one fide, and either the 
Mmt-Mafter's, or the City's where it was coin'd, on the 
other. _ Five of thefe Pence made their Scilling, probably 
fo call'd from Salingas, which the Romans ufed for the 
fourth part of an Ounce. Forty of thefe Scillings made 
their Pound, and 400 of thefe Pounds were a Legacy, or 
a Portion for a King's Daughter ; as appears by the laft 
Will of King Alfred. See Penny, S£c. 

By thefe Names they Mandated all Sums of Money in 
their old Englifi Tedamcnt ; Talents by Pundes ; Judas's 
thirty pieces of Silver by thirty Scillinga ; Tribute Money 
by Penining ; the Mite by Fcorthling. 

But it mud be obferved, they had'no other real Money, 
but Pence only; the red being imaginary Moneys, i. e'. 
Names of Numbers, or Weights. Thirty of thefe Pence 
madeaMancus, which fome take to be the fame with a 
Mark ; Manca, as appears by an old MS. was atimta pars 
Undo:. SeeMANCus. 

Thefe Mancas or Mancus's, werereckon'd both in Gold 
and Silver. For in the Year <S8o, we read that Ina King 
of the Weft-Saxons, obliged the Kentifimen to buy their 
Peace at the price of thirty thoufand Manca's of Gold. In 
the Notes on King Canute's Laws, we find rhis didinction. 
that Mancufa was as much as a Mark of Silver ; and 
Manca a fquare piece of Gold, valued at thirty Pence. 

The Danes introduced a way of reckoning Mmey by 
Ores, mentioned in Dooms-Day Book ; but whether they 
were a feveral Coin, or a certain Sum, does not plainly 
appear. This, however, may be gathered from the Abby- 
Book of Burton, that twenty Ores were equivalent to two 
Matks. They had alfo a Gold Coin call'd Bizantines, or 
Befants, as being coin'd at Conftantinople, then call'd Bi- 
zantium. The value of which Coin is not only now loft, 
but wasfo entirely forgot even in the time of King Edward 
the Third ; that whereas the Bifhop of Norwich was fin'd 
a Bezantine of Gold to be paid the Abbot of St. Edmond's 
Bury, for infringing his Liberties (as it had been enacled by 
Parliament in the time of the Conqueror) no Man then 
living could tell how much it was j fo it was refer'd to the 
King to rate how much he diould pay. Which is the 
7 * more 
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French Money cf stccoimt, was antiently the Parifis, 

two hundred thoufand Befants were exaaed by the Sol dan Tournois, and the Ecu or Crown: but fince the Ordn- 

for the Ranfom of St. Lews of trance 3 which were then nance of i6Jj they only reckon by Livres 

, , u j„,i.u„r, n HTiv^ Sols, . e. Shillings j and Deniers Fournois 

valued at one hundred thoulanrt L,ivrcs. " 1 • a „« r- n «,„ . „u„ o 1 

Tho' the Coin:ng of Money be a fpecial Prerogative of The Livre, 20 Sols, or 4 of the Ecu, or Crowr the Sol 
the King, yet the antient Saxon Princes communicated it 
to their Subjects ; infomuchthat in every good Town there 
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at leaft'one Coiner 5 but at London eight, at CanterEury 
four for the King, two for the Arch-bifhop, one for the 
Abbot at Winchester, fix at Rochester, at Bakings two, ££c. 
See Mint. '* . 

The Norman Kings continu'd the fame Cufrom of Coming 
only Pence, with the Prince's Image on one fide, and on 
the oiher the Name of the City where it was coin'd, with 
a Crofs fo deeply imprefs'd, that it might be eafily parted, 
and broken into two Halves, which fo broken, they call'd 
Half-pence ; or into four Parts,which they call'd Fourthings, 
or Farthings. See Farthing. 

In the time of King Richard the Firf}, Money coin'd in 
the Eaft Parts of Germany., came in fpecial requeft in Eng- 
land, on account of its Purity, and was call'd Eajierling 
"Money, as all the Inhabitants of thofe Parts were call'd 
Eajlerlims. And fhortly after, fome, of thofe People skil- 
led in Coining were fent for hither, to bring the Coin to 
Perfection 5 which fince has been call'd Sterling for Eafier- 
li-ng. See Sterling. 

King Edward the Firft, who firft adjuftcd the Mcafurc of 
an Ell by the Length of his Ann, herein imitating Charles 
the Great,' was the firft alfo who eftablifli'd a certain Stan- 
dard for the Coin, which is exprefs'tl to this effect by 
Greg^Rockky, Mayor of London, and Mint-Matter. A Pound 
of Money containeth twelve Ounces: In a Pound there 
ought to be eleven Ounces, two Eafterlings, and one Far- 
thing ; the reft Allay. The hud Pound ought to weigh 
twenty Shillings and three Pence in Account and Weight. 
The Ounce ought to weigh twenty Pence, and a Penny 
twenty four Grains and a half. Note, that eleven Ounces 
two Pence Sterling ought to be of pure Silver, call'd Leaf 
Silver, and the Mmter'muft add of other Weight feventecn 
Pence Half-penny Farthing, if the Silver be fo pure. 

About the Year 1320. the States of Europe firft began to 
coin Gold, and among the red, our King Edward the Third. 
The firft Pieces he coin'd were call'd Florences, as being 
coin'd by Flore ntitiet ■> afterwards he coin'd Nobles ; then 
Rofe-Nobles, current at fix Shillings and eight Pence ; 
Half-Nobles, call'd Haif-Pennys, at three Shillings and 
four Pence of Gold 5 and Quarters at twenty Pence, call'd 
Farthings of Gold. The fucceeding Kings coin'd Rofe- 
Nobles, and double Rofe-Nobles, great Sovereigns, and 
half Henry Nobles, Angels, and Shillings. 

King ^ames the Firft coin'd Unites, double Crowns, Bri- 
tannic Crowns. Then the Crowns, Half Crowns, &c. 

There are various Kinds offalfe or bafe Money, viz. ei- 
ther that ft ruck by an unqualify'd Perfon, and of unftatu- 
table Metals; or that which has loft of its Weight, either 
by being clipped on the Corners, or filed on the Edges, or 
laftly, by having fome of its Surface peel'd off 5 if Gold, 
by Aqua Regalis ; if Silver, by AduaFortis. Another Kind 
of bafe Money is that made by Pieces of Iron, Copper, or 
other Metal, cover'd on each fide with a thin Plate or 
Leaf of Gold or Silver, neatly foder'd and join'd around 
the Edges, and (truck, like other Coin, with Figures, Le- 
gends, 5gc. only to be diilinguifh'd from them by the Bulk, 
and Weight, and Sound. 

The Word Mosey comes from the old Anglo-Saxon Munet, 
and that from Montta a Mnndo, as before obferv'd. From the 
fame Moneta the Germans have borrow'd their Muntz t the 
French Monnpye, the Spaniards Maneda, and the Italians Mo- 
net a. 

Moneys of Account, or Manners of reckoning Money in 
Europe and Afia. 

We here confine ourfelves to the Moneys of Account of 
thofe two Parts of the World : America having none j 
the refpective Moneys of Account of the Europeans, who 
have there made Settlements, being eftabliih'd with 'em. 
As to Africa, the Cities of Barbary and Egypt, whither 
the Europeans traffick, reckon much after the fame manner 
as in the Levant, and in the Dominions of the Grand Sig- 
uier : Fcr the reft, throughout that vaft Extent of Coafts, 
where we trade for Negroes, Gold-Duft, Elephants Teeth, 
Wax, Leathers, &c. either the miferabte Inhabitants do 
not know what Money of Account is 5 or if they have any, 'tis 
only what Strangers, fettled among them, have introdue'd. 
The "Macoute, however, and the Tiece, which are Manners of 
accounting among thefe Barbarians, will be deliver'd in 
their place. 

Evglijh Money of Account is the Pound, Shilling, and 
Penny Sterling : The Pound containing 10 Shillings, and 
the Shilling 12 Pence. See Pound, £S?e. Sec alfo Coin, 
and Sterling. 



Deniers. See Livre, Denier, &c. 
The Maille, Obole, or Half-penny Tournois, is alfo 
now a. Money of Account, tho anticntly a real Coin. The 
Maille is divided into two Pites, and each Pite into two 
Semi-pites; all Moneys of Account. To which mull; be 
added the Franc, of the fame Value with the Livre, 
viz. 20 Sols Tournois j and the Blanc, 5 Deniers Tour- 
nois j and the Carolus, Ten : All three antiently real Coins* 
See Franc, ££c. 

Dutch and Flemijb Moneys ( of Account. In Holland, Ze- 
land, Brabant, and Cologne, they ufe the Fund r, or Livre 
de Gros j Schelling, or Sol de Gros; and Penning, or De- 
niers Gros. The/Pundt, containing 20 Schelling j and the 
Schelling, 12 Permings. The Pundt equal to 7 Livres, 4 
Sols French, or fo Shillings ^Sterling. They alfo ac- 
count by Florins or Guilders, Putards and Pennings: The 
Florin is equal to yof the Pound, or 20 Patards; and the 
Patard, 12 Pennings. The Merchants ufe each Method of 
Accounting indifferently. 

Spanijh Money of Account, is the Pefo, Dticat of Silver 
and Vellon, Rial of Veilon, and Cornados and Maravedis 
of Silver and Vellon. The Vc(o is to the Duc.it as 12 to 10. 
The Ducat of Silver contains ti Rials of Silver; and that 
of Vellon, 11 Rial;; ot Vellon; which makes a difference 
of near one half. The Silver Rial -being Current for 7 
Shillings Sterling, -nd that of Vellon only at 3 ;Srf. Ster- 
ling. 54 M/.ravedis make the Rial of Vellon, and 63 that 
of Silver The Maravedis is divided into 4Cornaros. 

German and Swtfs Moneys of Account. In Switzerland, 
and many of the chief Cities of Germany, particularly 
Francfort, they account by Florins (but on a footing diffe- 
rent from thar of Holland) by Creux's or Creuxers, and Pen- 
nine. The Florin equal to 3 Shillings Sterling, and divi- 
ded into rio Creux or Rreux, and the Creux into 8 Pcn- 
nins. In others, as Nuremberg, &c. they account by Rix- 
dollars, Florins, and Creux. The Rixdollar equal to 
4. 8 d. Sterling, divided into 100 Creux, and rhe Creux 
into S Pennins. In others, as Hambourg, Berlin, $$c. by 
Rixdollars, Marks Lubs, Schillings Lubs, and Deniers 
Lubs. The Rixdollar and Dollar on the foot of the French 
Crown, or 4 : 6 Sterling, divided into 3 Marks, and the 
Mark into 16 SchelHngs, and rhe Schelling into 12 Pen- 
niiis. At Hambourg they alfo ufe the Livre, Schelling, and 
Denier de Gros. At Jusbourg and Bolzamo?it, they account 
by Tallers and Creux's ; the Taller equal to 4 : 6 Ster- 
ling, divided into 00 Creux's. At Nkmbourg, by Rixdol- 
lars Gros and Fenins 5 the Rixdollar equal to 4 : 6 Ster- 
ling, divided into 36 Gros, and the Gros into 12 Fenins. 
At Strasbourg by Florins, Creux, and Penins. The Florin 
equal to 1 : 6 Sterling, divided into 60 Creux, and the 
Creux into 8 Pennins. 

Italian .Voneys of Account. In Italy, the Moneys of Ac- 
count are various, almoll as the Cities of Commerce. At 
Rome, ihey account by Pounds, Shillings, and Pence of 
Gold di Stamp.i. At Venice, by Ducats, and Gros di Banco* 
The Ducat divided into 24 Gros, each Gros equal to 2 
Pence 4 Sterling. And by Ducats Currant, call'd alfo 
Sequins, equal to 9 : 2 Sterling; and by Pounds, Shillings, 
and Pence. At Lucca and Bergamo, they ufe the four laft; 
and only ihe three Iaft at Boitlogna, Mantua, and Savoy : In 
Geneva, befides Pounds, Shillings, and Pence, they account 
alfo by Florins, containing tfSoldis, or 6 Pence ~ Sterling. 
At Leghorn and Genoa, befides Pounds, Shillings, and Pence, 
they account by Piaftres, equal to 4 : 6 Sterling. At Nova, 
their Moneys of Account are Crowns, Shillings, and Pence 
of Gold de Marc. At Raticonis, Pounds, Florins, and Gros. 
At Ancona, Crowns, Shillings, and Pence. At Naples, Du- 
cats, Tarins, and Grains, equal to one Shilling Sterling, di- 
vided into 20 Grains. 

Sicilian and Maltefe Moneys of Account. htMejfim, Pa- 
lermo, and throughout Sicily, they account by Pounds, Oun- 
ces, Tarins, Grains, and Piccoli's; which are fumm'd by" 
3c, 20, and 6": the Ounce being 30 Tarins, theTarinao 
Grains, and the Grain 6 Piccoli's. At Malta, they account 
by Pounds, Ounces, Carlins, and Grains. The Ounce 30 
Tarins, or 60 Carlins, or tfoc Grains j the Carlin equal to 
6 4 Sterling. 

Tolifit Moneys of Account. Throughout Poland, molt of 
the Dominions of the King of Pruffa, and Dantzic, they ac- 
count by Rixdollars, Roups, and Grochs. The Rixdollar 
equal to 4 : 6 Pence Sterling, and divided into 32 Roups ; 
and again, in the Pruffian Territories, into 24 Grochs : In 
Poland, into 90 Grochs. Sometimes they ufe the Florin, 
Groch, and Penny. 

Swedijh, Danijh, and Mufcovhe Moneys of Account. In 
Sweden, they account by Dalles, equal to 32 Sols Lubs, or 
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3 Shillings Sterling. In Denmark, by Rixdollars, Hors, 
and Schellings; the Rixdollar divided into 4 Hors, and 
the Hor into 2 Schellings. In Mufcovy, they account by 
Roubles, Altins, and Grits or Grives. The Rouble equal 
toiooCopecs, or 2 Rixdollars, or y Shillings Sterling J di- 
vided into 10 Grifs ; 5 Altins $ make the Grif, or 10 Co- 
pecs ; theCopec at 15 Pence 4 Sterling. 

Turkife Moneys of Jceciint. The Turks, both in Eurape, 
Afia\ and Africa, account by Bourfes or Furfes ; either of 
Silver or Gold (the laft only t; fed in the SeraglioJ with 
half Purfes of Gold, callu uifo Rizers. The Purfe of 
Silver equal to 1500 ire»i3&-I,ivres, or mh 10 s. Sterling. 
The half Purfe in proportion. The Purfe of Goid 15000 
Sequins,. equal to 30000 French Crowns, or 6750 Founds 
Sterling) feldom ufed but for Prefents ro Favourites: So 
that a Purfe, finaply, fignifies a Purfe of Silver, or ijoo 
Livres. They are call'd Purfes, becaufe all the Money in 
the Tteafury of the Seraglio is kept in Leathern Bags or 
Purfes, of thofe Contents. The Merchants alfo ufe Dutch 
Dallers, call'd Aflani or Abouquels, with Meideins and Af- 
pres. The Dallcr equal to 33 Meideins, and the Meidein 
to 3 Afprcs ; the Afprc to | Penny Sterling. 

Ttrfian Moneys of Account, In Terfia, they account by 
the Toman (call'd alfo Man, and Tumein) and the Dinar- 
bifti. The Toman is compofed of 5oAbaffi's, or ico Mamou- 
di's, or ico Chapes, or icocc Dinars; which accounting the 
Abaffi on the foot of 18 French Sols, or the Dinar on that 
of a Denier, amounts to 3/. 12 s. 6 d. Sterling the Toman. 
They alfo account by Larins, efpecially at Qrmus, and on 
the Coafts of the Perjian Gulph. The Larin equivalent to 
11 Pence Sterling;^ and on that footing ufed alfo in Arabia, 
and a great part of the Eaj} Indies. 

Cbinefe Moneys of Account, are the Pic, Picol, and 
Tael ; which tho in etfeel Weights, do likewife ferve as 
Moneys of Account 5 obtaining in Tunquin as well as Chin*. 
The Pic is divided inro an hundred Cad's, fome fay 125. 
The Can into \6 Taels > each Tael equal to 1 Ounce 2 
Drachms. See Cbinefe Coins. The Picol contains 66 
Cati's I 5 the Tael equivalent to 6 t. 8 d. Sterling. 

Japonefe Moneys of Account, are the Schuitcs, Cockiens, 
Oebans or Oubans, and Tael*. Two hundred Schuitesare 
equal to five hundred Dutch Livres, or Pounds; the Coc- 
kien equal ro ten Lczv-Countrey Livres ; 1000 Oebans make 
45000 Taels. 

Mogul Moneys of Account. At Sttrat, Agra, and the reft 
of the Eftates of the Great Mogah tne Y u ^ e £<acres, Acres, 
orLeethsj implying a hundred thoufand : Thus a Lacre 
of Roupias is a hundred thoufand Roupias 5 the L acre be- 
ing nearly on the footing of the Tun of Gold in Holland ', and 
the Million of France. 

Moneys of Account of other Tflanek end Coafts of India. 
Throughout Malabar, and at Goa, they ufe Tanga's, Ven- 
tins, and Pardoa's Xeraphin. TheTangaisof two kinds, 
viz. of good, and bad Alloy. Hence their Cuftom is to 
count by good or bad Money. The Tanga of good Alloy 
is-f better than the bad ; fo that 4 T:mga's good being 
aliow'd the Pardoa Xeraphin, there will be required 5 of 
the bad ; four Vintinsgood make a Tanga likewife good 5 
15 Barucos a Vintin. The good Earuco is equal to a 
Ponuguefe Rey, a French Denier, or ^ of a Penny Ster- 
ling. In the Ifland of Java, they ufe the Santa, Sapacou, 
Fardo's, and Cati's ; which laft Money, together with the 
Leeth, or Lacre, is much ufed throughout all the Eaft- 
Itidies. The Santa is 200 Caxas, or little Pieces of that 
Country hung on a String ; and Is equal to ~l of a Penny 
Sterling. Five Santa's make the Sapacou. The Fardo 
equal to 2 s. 8 d. Sterling. The Cati contains 20 Taels ; 
the TaeUj. 8 rf. Sterling. 

There are Iflands, Cities, and States of the Eaft-Indies, 
xvhofe Moneys of Account are not here exprefs'd ; partly be- 
caufe reducible to fome of thofe above-mem ioned 5 and 
partly becaufe we find no certain confiflent account of 'em 
in any of the Authors, or Memoirs herein confulted. 

African Moneys of Account. From Cape Veri, to the 
Cape of Good Hope, all Exchanges and Valuations of Mer- 
chandizes are made on the foot of the Macoute and Piece : 
which tho no Moneys of Account, for thofe Barbarians ha- 
ving no real Moneys, need no imaginary ones to value them 
by yet ferve in lieu thereof. At Loango de Boirie, and 
other Places on the Coait of Angola, the Eftimations are 
made by Macoutes 5 and at Mimbo, and Cahlndo, on the 
fame Coaft, the Negroes reckon by Pieces. Among the 
firft the Macoute is equivalent to ten : Ten Macoutes 
make an hundred ; which likewife leaves us a kind oi 
imaginary Money. To eftirnate any Purchafe, Exchange, 
&c. they fix on the one fide the number of Macoutes re- 
quired, e. g. for a Negro ; on the other for how many 
Macoutes they agree to receive each kind of Merchandize 
required for the Negro 5 fo that there are feveral Bargains 
made for one. Suppofe, v. g. the Slave be fix d at 3 500 3 
this amounts to; 50 Macoutes. To make up this number 



of Macoutes in Merchandizes, they fix the Price of each 
in Macoutes. Two Flemijh Knives, e. ? . are accounted one 
Macoute; a Coppt-r-fcafhn t,wo Pounds Weight, three 5 
a Barrel of Gun-Powder, three, gc. For the Piece, it 
fovea in like manner to efiimate the Value of Goods 
Duties &c. on either fide. Thus the Natives require ten 
Pieces lor a Slave; and the Europeans put, v. g: a Fufee 
at 1 Piece ; a piece of Silampoures blue, at 4 pieces, $£c. 

Moneys of Account amonz the Antlents. 
Grecian Mon eys 'of Account. The Grecians reckon'd their 
Sums of Money by Drachms, Mina;, and Talenta, The 
Drachma equal to 7 \ d. Sterling ; ico Drachms made the 
Mina, equal ro 3 I. 4 r. 7 d. Sterling ; 60 Mina: made 
the Talent, equal to 193 /. 1 5 s. Sterling : Hence 10b Ta- 
lents amounted ro 19375 /. Sterling. 

The Mina and Talentum indeed, were different in diffe- 
rent Provinces : Their Proportions in Attic Drachms are 
as follow. The Syrian Mina contained 25 Attic Drachms ; 
the Ptolemaic 53 -J ; the Antiachic and Euhean roo j the 
b.ihylomc nfi ; the greater Attic and Tynan 133 £ ; the 
JEglnean and Kbodtan 160 f. 

The Syrian Talent contain'd 15^/f/cMina:; the Ptole- 
maic 20 ; the Amiochtc do ; the Euhaan (Jo ; the Bahyhnic 
70 ; the greater Attic and Tynan 80 ; the JEglnean and 
Rhod n 100. 

Roma's Moneys of Account, were the Seftcrtii Nimimi, 
Sef'ertia, and Decies Seiterrium. The Sefiertius equal to 
id. 55. Sterling. One thoufand of thefe made the Sefier- 
tium, equal to 8 /. is. 5 d. 2 a. Sterling. One thoufand of 
thefe Seilertia made the Decies Sefiertium (the Adverb 
Centies being always underilood) equal to 8072 /. 18 s, 4$ 
Sterling. The Decies Sefiertium they alfo call'd Decies 
Ccntena mill ia Nummum. Centies Sefiertium, or Centies 
H.S were equal 80729/. 3;. \d. Millies H S to 807*91/. 
13?. 4rf. Millies Centies H S 88802c 1. 16 s. 8 d. 

MONEYERS, Moneyobs, or Moniers, Officers of 
the Mint, who work, and coin Gold and Silver Money , 
and anfwer all the Walk, and Charges. See Mint and 
Coining. 

Moneyers are alfo taken for ftankers$ or thofe who 
make a Trade of turning, and returning Money. See 
Banker. 

MCMTORY Letters, are Letters of Admonition, or 
Warning, fenr from an Ecclefiau-'eal Judge upon Informa- 
tion of Scandals and Abufes within Cognizance of his 
Court. 

MONOCHORD, a mufical Inilrument wherewith to 
try the. Variety and Proportion of mufical Sounds. See 
Tune. 

It is composed of a Rule, divided and fubdivided into 
divers Parrs, whereon there is a String pretty well itretcb'd. 
upon two Bridges, at each Extreme thereof. In the mid- 
dle between both is a moveable Bridge, by whofe means* 
in applying it to the different Divifipus of the Lnei, you find 
that the Sounds are in the fame Proportion to one another, 
as the Di virions ot the Line cut by the Bridge were. 

The Monochord is alfo cftllM. the Harmonical Canon, orCtf-. 
nonlcal Rule : becaufe ierving to mealure the Degrees of 
Gravity, and Acutenefs of Sounds. See Gravity, £sV. 

There are alfo Monochords with 48 fix'd Bridges ; the 
Ufe of all which may be fupply'd by one fingle moveable 
Bridge; which are placed in the middle, by only fluffing 
it under new Chords or Strings, always reprefenting the 
entire Sound, or the open Note. 

Pythagoras is held to have been the Inventor of the Mono- 
chord. Ptolemy examined his Harmonical Intervals with 
the Monochord. See Canon. 

When the Chord was divided into equal parts, fo that 
the Terms were as 1 and 1, they call'd them Vnifons ; if 
they were as % to 1 , (Moves, or Dlapafons ; when they were 
as 8 to 2, Fifths, or Diapentes; if they were as 4 to 3, they 
called them Fourths, or Dlatefftrons ; if the Terms were as 
5 to 4, Diton, or a Tierce Major ; if as 6 to 5, a Demi-Diton, 
or a Tierce Miner ; laftly, if as 24 t.015, Demi-dlton or Dieze, 
See Unison, Octave, Diapason, Diapente, Dia- 
tesseron, §£c. 

The Monochord being thus divided, was properly what 
they call'd a Syftem, of which there were many kinds, 
according to the different Divifions of the Monochord. See 
System. 

Dr. WalUs has taught the Divifiohofthe Monochord in the 
Philofophical TranfaEiom ; but thet Inftrument is now dif- 
ufed, the modern Mufic not requiring fuch Divifion. 

Monochord, is alfo ufed for any mufical Inftrument, 
confifting of only one Chord, or String. See Chor.d. 
The Trumpet Marine is a Monochord. See Trumpet. 
The Word is Greek, form'd of /uSee? folus, fingle, and 
Pfflp/n Chord. 

MONOCHROMA, a Picture all of one Colour. See 
Camieux, Clair Obscure, tfc. 
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The Word is compounded of the Greek (Aon;, 
)JviMl Colour. 

MONODY, Monodia, in the antient Poetry, a kind 
of mournful Song, or Ditty, fuog by a Perfon all alone J 
to litterhis Grief. 

The Word is compounded of ttn&- folus, and */», 
Song. . 

MONOGAMY, the State or Condition of thofe who 
have only married once. See Marriage, Bigamy, l$c. 



iingle ; and this kind to Pops Alexander III. Whence they are alfo 
call'd Leonine Verj'es. See Leonine, 

They arc but little ufed in Englijh ; more in French. 

The Word comes from the Greek uor& folus, and f u£ft©- 
Ryme. See Rime. 

MONOST1CH, Monosticon, an Epigram confifling 
of one iingle Verfe. 

MONOSYLLABLE, a Word of a fingle Syllable ; or, 
confining of one, or more Letters pronounced all together. 



The Word is compouned of pint folus, and ya.jj.oi Maf- See Wore and Sylla bee. 

tiage. The French Language abounds in Monofyllables more than 

MONOGRAM; or Monogrammo'n, a Cypher, or any other. This renders it the more perplexing to Fo- 

Charadfer compofed of one or more Letters interwoven ; reigners, and yet the Beauty of the Language feems to 

beingakind of Abbreviation of a Name ; antiently much confift in it. One of the beft and fmoothelt Lines in Mtll- 

ufed as a Badge, Seal, Arms, fgc. See Seal, Cypher, &c. herbe confiils of twelve Monofyllables ; fpeaking of Calijia, 

Under the Eaflern Empire, it is ufual to find M IK, he fays, 
which are the Monogram of Maria, Jefus, Confiantine- 

The ufe of Monograms is of an antient {landing, as ap- Et mot je ne voy rien quand je ne la vols pas. 
pears from Plutarch^ and from force Greek Medals of the 

time of Philip of Macedon, Alexander his Son, $$c. In this the Genius of the Englijh Tongue differs much from 

The Roman Lab.vrum bore the Monogram ofjefus Chrift, the French, an uninterrupted Series of Monofyllables having 

confifling of two Letters, a P placed perpendicular over always an ill Effea. This Mr. Pope both intimates and 

the middle of a X, as we find it in feveral Medals of the exemplifies in the fame Verfe. 
time of Conjiamine ; thofe being the two firft Letters of 



And ten low Words oft creep in one dull Line. 

Pafquier cites an Elegy of forty two Verfes, confifling 
wholly of Monofyllables. 

MONOTHELITES, an antient Sect, who fprung out 
of the Eutychians ; thus call'd, as only allowing of one, 



the Word XPI2T02, Chrift. See Labarum. 

The Kings formerly marked their Coins with their Mo- 
nogram : Of this we have inftances in Charlemain'rs Coins. 
That Prince alfo ufed the Monogram for his Signature. 
Eginard gives us rhisrealon for it, viz. that Charlemain could 
not write ; and that having attempted in vain to learn in 

his grown Age, he was reduced to the neceffity of Signing Will in Jelus Chrift ; as the Word Monothelite in the Greek 
with a Monogram, imports. 

The Antients ufed Monograms as Notes or Abbreviations The Opinion of the Monothelites had its Rife in S30, and 
of tnlcriptiuns; for rhe underltanding whereof we have ex- had the Emperor Heracliits for an Adherent. It was the 
prefs Treatifes of Valerias Frobus, Paulas Diaeonus, &c. fame with that of the Severlan Acephali. 
SeeCiiARACTER. They allow'd of two Wills in Chrifl, confider'd with 

MONOLOGUE, a Dramatic Scene, wherein a Perfon regard to the two Natures ; but reduc'd them to one, by 
appears alone on the Stage, and fpeaks to himfelf. See reafon of the Union' of the two Natures : Thinking it ab- 
Soliloquy. furd there fhould be two free Wills in one and the fame 

The Word Monologue is derived from the Greek pur@- Perfon, 

folus, and >.cy&, Difcourfc, Speech. They were condemn'd by the fixrh General Council, as 

MONOMACHIA, a Duel, or fingle Combat of Man being fuppofed to deftroy the Perfection of the Humanity 

againft Man. See Duel. of J e f us Chrift, in depriving it of Will and Operation. 

Monomachia was antiently allow'd by Law for the Trial or That Council declared their Belief of two Wills, and two 

Proof of Crimes. It was even permitted in pecuniary Cau- Operations, without Divifion, or without changing the one 

fes, as appears by antient Records. It is now forbid both for the other, without either diftinguifhing or confounding 

by the Civil and Canon Laws. See Combat. them : the Human Will being fubjecl to the Divine. 

Alciat has wrote a Treatife de Monomachia. MONOTONIA, Monotony, a Want of Variation, of 

The Word comes from the Greek uov&- folus, and t^xn Infleflion of the Voice , or a Fault in Pronunciation, where 

Combate. ..... a long Series of Words are deliver'd with one unvaried 

MON OME, in Algebra, a Quantity that has but one Tone. See Pronunciation. 
Denomination.orName; ojsab,aab,aaabb. See Quantity. This is one of the principal Faults of our Englijh Ora- 

The Monome may be either Rational, or Irrational. See tors. Monotonia is oppcfed to Chanting or Singing. 
Rational, &'■ MONSEIGNEUR, in the Plural Messeigneurs, a 

MONOPET ALOUS, in Botany, a Term apply'd to Title of Honour and Refpect ufed by the French in wri- 
Flowers which have only one undivided Petalum, or Leaf, ting to Perfons of fuperior Rank or Ouality. See Seig- 
See Flower, Petala, f$c. 

MONOI'HYSITES, a general Name given to all 
thofe Sectaries in the Levant who only own one Nature in 
Jefus Chrift. 

The l.ioiophyfues however, properly fo call'd, are the 
Followers of Severus, and Fetrus Fulknfis. 

The Word comes from the Greek p.oK©- folus, and qjuotf 
Nam: a. 

MONOPOLY, an unlawful kind of Traftick, when one 
or more Perfons make rhemfelves fole Matters of any Com- 
modity, with defgn to enhance its price ; thofe who have 
occafion f..r ir being obliged to purchafe it at their hands, 
and on their own terms. 

There are two kinds of Monopolies : The one, when a 
Merchant buys up, for inftance, all the Corn of a Province, 
to retail it atan advanced Rate to the People. 



The other when a Letter, or Patent is procured from the Monfieur fuch a one 
Prince, prohibiting any other Perfon to fell any Commodity 
befides the Patentee. 

The Word is pure Greek, form'd of [at©- and iruhCt, fig- 
nifying to fell alone. 

Among the Romans, the Term was fo odious, that Tf* 
berius, as Suetonius relates, having occafion to make ufe 
of it, begg'd leave of the Senate for it, as being borrow'd 
frum the Greek. 

MONOPTERE, a kind of Temple among the Antients, 
round, and without Walls ; having a Dome fupportcd with 
Columns. See Temple. 

MONOFTOTE, Monoptoton, in Grammar, a Noun 
whii'h has only one Cafe. See Case. 

MONOPYRENEOUSFraitr, are fuch as only contain 
one Kernel, or Seed. See Fruit. 

MONORYME, a Poetical Compofition, all the Verfes 
whereof end with the fame Ryme. 

Monorymes are faid to have been invented by the old 
French .Poet Leonm, who addrelTed fome Latin Verfes of 



neur. 

The Word is a Compound of mon, my, and Seigneur, 
Lord. 

Dukes, Peers, Archbilliops, Bifhops, and Prefidents a la 
Mortier, are complimented with the Title of Monfeigxcur. 
In the Requefts prefented to the Sovereign Courts, they 
ufe the Term Nojfeigneurs. 

Monseigneur, abfolutely ufed, is a Quality now gi- 
ven to the Dauphin of France. 

This Culfom was unknown till the time of Louis XIV. 
Till then, the Dauphin was filled Monfieur le Daubhin. 

MONSIEUR, in the Plural Messieurs, a Term, or 
Title of Civility, ufed by the French, in fpeaking to their 
Equals, or thofe a little below them ; anfwering to Mr. 
or Sir, among the Englijh. See Sir. 

The Superfcriptions of all Letters begin, A Monfieur, 



The Word is a Compound of mon, and Sieur, Sir. See 
Sieur. 

Eorel derives rhe Word from the Greek -xpei©-, Lord, or 
Sire, q. d. moncyeur. Pafquier derives Sieur, and Monfieur, 
from the Latin Senior, Eider. The Italians hy Signor, nitl 
the Spaniards Scttor, in the fame Senfe, and from the fame 
Origin. 

The ufe of the Word was formerly more extenfive. 
They apply'd it to the People of many Ages before them : 
Thus, Monfieur St. Augufiine, Monfieur St. Ambrofe ; andthe 
Vulgar ftiil fay Monfieur St. Paul, Mmfieur St. James, &c. 

The Romans, during the flourifhing rimes of their Li- 
berty, we: -e unacquainted with that term of Parade and 
Flattery, which they afterwards made ufe of under the 
Name of Dominus. In fpeaking, or writing to each other, 
they only gave them their proper Names 5 which Practice 
lafted even after Ctfar had brought the Republic under 
his Command. But after the Roman Emperors were once 
well feated in the Throne, the Courtiers, and Minions 

who 
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who bv Flattery fought to procure Favours from them, 
itudied' new Honours. Suetonius obferves, that a Comedian 
en the Theatre having call'd Jttgttftus, Vominus, Lord ; the 
Spectators all {tared at hitru So that the Emperurforbad, 
fur-the future, that Quality to be attributed to him. CV 
livtila was the firll who exprelly commanded himfelf to be 
eatl'd Dominus. Martial, entirely devoted to Tyranny, calls 
Dotnttian, Domimm deumque nojtrrm. In time, the Title 
was alfo apply'd to the People 5 and of Dominus, at length 
was foi ivi'd Dom. See DoM. 

Monsieur, abfolutely ufed, is a Title or Quality af- 
fected to the iecond Son of France, or the King's Brother. 

In a Letter of Philip de Vahis, that Prince f peaking of his 
Predeceffor, calls him Monfieur le Roy, Monfienr the King. 
At prefent, no body calls the King Monfieur, but the Chil- 
dren of Trance. 

MOM SOON, a regular, or periodical Wind, in the Eaft- 
Irtdies, blowing conttantly the fame way, during fix Months 
of the Year, and the contrary way the remaining fix. See 
Wind- 

In the Indian Ocean, the Winds are partly general, and 
blow all the Year round the fame way, as in the JEthiopic 
Ocean j and partly periodical, i. e. half rhe Year blow one 
way, and the other half near on the oppofite Points. 
And thofe Points and Times of fhifting difxer in different 
Parts of this Ocean. Bailey. ^ 

Thefe latter, or periodical Winds, are what we call 
Mmfooni. . r 

Monfoons then arc a Species of what we otherwife call 
Trade-Wind!. See Trade -Wind. 

They take the Denomination Mottfom from an antient 
Pilate, that firtl crofs'd the Indian Sea by means hereof. 
Others derive the Name from a Portuguefe Word fignifying 
Motion, or Change of Wind, and Sea. 

Lucretius and /ipolhn'ms make mention of annual Winds 
which arife every Year, Bthefia Flabra, which feem to be 
the fame with what in the Eaji-Indieswe now call Monfoons. 

MONSTER, a natural Birth, or Production of a living 
thin" degenerating from the proper and ufual Difpofition of 
Parts, in the Species it belongs to. As when there are too 
many Members, or roo few ; or fome of 'em are extra- 
vagantly out of Propottion. 

Jrijiotle defines a Monfler to be a Defect of Nature, when 
aSing towards fome end, it cannot attain to it, by reafon 
fome of its Principles are corrupted. 

Uonjters do not propagate their kind ; for which reafon 
fome rank Mules among the dumber of Monjlers ; as alfo 
Hermaphrodites. See Mule and Hermaphrodite. 

The Word comes from the Latin Monjirum, of Mon- 
Jlrando, fhewing. 

Du Canfe mentions an Inventory of the Church d'Evrem 
with this Article, Iron mm Monjlrum cum Offibits SanBi Pe- 
tri in Keril, £y Crucifxo in fummitate. 

Females, which bring forth Twins, are molt liable to 
produce Unifiers. The reafon, probably, is owing tothis; 
that tho the Twins are cover'd with one common Chorion, 
yet they have each their feparate Amnios, which, by their 
contiguity may chance to grow together, and fu occaiion a 
confufion, or blending of the Parts. Hence fo many double 
Creatures. See Double. 

F. Malbranche accounts for the Production ofMottflers in 
the Animal World, thus : 

The Creator has eftablimed fuch a Communication be- 
tween the feveral parts of his Creation, that we are not 
only naturally led to imitate one another, i. e. have adifpo- 
fition to do the fame things, and afi'ume the fame manners 
with thofe with whom we converfe j but alfo have certain 
natural Difpofitions which incline us toCompaffion, as well 
as Imitation. Thefe things moll Men feel, and are fen- 
fible of i and, therefore, need not be proved. The Ani- 
mal Spirits then ate not only naturally carried into the re- 
r ipective parts of the Body to perform the fame Actions, 

and the lame Motions which we fee others do, but alfo to 
receive in fome manner their Wounds, and take part in their 
Sufferings. 

Experience tells us, that when we look attentively on 
any Perfon feverely beaten, or that has a large Wound, 
Ulcer, or the like ; the Spirits immediately flow into 
thofe parts of our Body which anfwer to thofe we fee fuffer 
in the other ; unlefs their Courfe be ftopp'd from fome 
other Principle. This Flux of Spirits is very fenfible in 
Perfons of a delicate Conllitution, whofrequently fhudder, 
and find a kind of trembling in the Body on thefe Occa- 
fions 5 and this Compaffion in Bodies, pfoduces Compaflion 
in the Mind. 

Now it mull be here obferved, that the view of a 
Wound, g?c. produces a Wound in the Perfon who views 
it, by fo much the greater and more fenfible, as the Per- 
fon is more weak and delicate ; the Spirits making a ftron- 
ger Impreffion on the Fibres of a delicate Body, than in 
rWe of a robofl one. Thus ffrong, vigorous Men, i£c. fee 
an Execution without much concern, while Women,S£c. 



are ftruck With Pity add Horror. As to Children ftill in 
their Mother's Womb, the Fibres of their Fle/h being in- 
comparably finer than thofe in Women, the Courfe of 
the Animal Spirits mull neceffarily produce much greater 
Alterations. 

This thing being laid down, Mottfter! are ealily accounted 
for. Suppole, ». £ . a Child bom a Fooi; and with all its 
Legs and Arms broke in the fame manner as thofe of 
Criminals in fome Countries are ; which cafe we chufe to 
mflance in, becaufe we are told from Paris that fuch a 
Monjierv/is aSually born there, and liv'd in one of their 
Hofpitals twenty Years : The Caufc of this Accidentj 
according to the Principles Said down, was, that the Mother 
feeing a Criminal executed, every Stroke given to the poor 
Man, ftrook forcibly the Imagination of the Mother 3 
and by a kind of Counter-Broke, the tender and delicate 
Brain of the Child. Now, tho the Fibres of the Woman's 
Brain were firangely fhaken by the violent flux of the 
Animal Spirits on this occafion, yet they had tlrength and 
confidence enough to prevent an entire diforder and over- 
turning ; whereas the Fibres of the Child's Brain being 
unable to bear the mock of*thofe Spirits, were in- 
tirely diilipated j and that Ravage was great enough to 
deprive him of Reafon all his Life time. 

Again, the view of the Execution frighting the Woman, 
the violent Courfe of the Animal Spirits was directed 
forcibly from the Brain to all thofe Parts of the Body 
correfponding to the furTering parts of the Ctiminal ; and 
the fame thing mult happen in the Child. But in regard 
the Bones of the Mother were ilrong enough to refill the 
Impulfe of thofe Spirits, they were not damaged. And 
yet the rapid Courfe of thefe Spirits could ealily over- 
power, and break the tender and delicate Fibres of the 
Bones of the Child ; the Bones being the laft parts of the 
Body that ate form'd, and having a very (lender confiilence 
while the Child is yet in the Womb. 

To which it may be here added, that had the Mother 
determined the Courfe of thefe Spiiits towards fome orher 
part of her Body, by tickling or fcratching herfeif vehe- 
mently, the Child would not, in all probability, have had 
its Hones broken 5 but the part anfwering that, to which. 
the Motion of the Spirits was determined, would have been 
the Sufferer. 

Hence appears the reafon, why Women in the time of 
Geltation, feeing Perfons, ££?c. mark'd in fuch amanner in 
the Face, imprefs the fame Mark on the fame parts of the 
Child : And why, upon rubbing fome hidden part of 
the Body, when ftartled at the Sight of any thing, or 
agitated with any extraordinary Pavfion, the Mark or 
Impreffion is fix'd on that hidden part rather than on the 
Face of the Child. From the Principles here laid down, 
may moft, if not all, the Phenomena of Monjiers be eafily 
accounted tor. 

There are alfo Monfrers in the Vegetable World : Such fl 
e. g. are what fome Botanifts call Mules. Sec Mule, Ge-j 

NERATION, l$c. 

Floriils give the Denomination Monjlsrs to what we 0- 
therwife call Double flowers. 

MONSTRANS de Droit, a Writ iffuingout ofChancety 
to be rellored to Lands or Tenements that arc mine in 
Right, tho on fome occaiion found in Pofleilion of one 
lately dead. 

MONSTRAVERUNT, a Writ which lies for a Tenant 
who holds freely by Charter in antient Demefn, upon his 
being diitrained for the payment of any Toll or Impofition 
contrary to the Liberty he does, or ought to enjoy. 

MONSTRUM was antiently ufed for the Box wherein 
Relicks were kept. See Monster. 

MONS Veneris, fee Veneris Mens. 

MONTANISTS, antient Heretics, fo call'd from their 
Leader iMontanus, who acted the Prophet, and had his 
Propheteffcs. 

They were alfo called Phrygians, Cataphrygians, and 
Qiuntilians. Sec Phrygian, Cataprhycian, andQuiN- 

TILIAN. 

MONTH.Mensis, the twelfth part ofa Year. SeeYEARj 

Time, we have obferv'd, is Duration mark'd out for 
certain ufes ; and meafured by theMotionsof the Heavenly 
Bodies. See Time and Duration. 

Hence refult divers kinds of Years, and Months, accor- 
ding to the particular Luminary by whofe Revolutions 
they are determined, and the particular purpofes they are 
dellined for ; as Solar Months, Lunar Months, Civil Months, 
JJlronomical Months, Sic. 

SolarMourn is the Space of Time wherein the Sun 
movesthtoone entire Sign »f the Ecliptic. See Sun. 

Hence, if regard be had to the Sun's true Motion, the 
Solar Months will be unequal ; fince the Sun is longer in 
pairing thro' the Winter Signs, than thofe of the Summer. 

But as he conflantly ttavels thro' all the Twelve in ;«; 

Days, 5 Hours, and 40 Minutes, the Quantity ofa mean 

Month will be had by dividing that Number by 12. On 
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this Principle, the Quantity of a Solar Month will be found They call'd thofe Style, which being round in their Bafe 

30 Days, 10 Hours, 29 Minutes, 5 Seconds. ended in a Point at top, which gave occafion to the Inven- 

Lunar Months are either Synodical, Periodical, or Ilk- tion of diminiih'd Columns. 

minative. The Name Pyramids they gate to thofe which were 

Lunar SywAkaiy[o-nyn, call'd alfo, abfolutely, Lunar fquare at the Foot, and terminated in a point at top, in 

Month, and Lunation, is the Space of lime between two manner of a Funeral Pile. See Pyramid. 

Conjunctions of the Moon with the Sun ; or between two And the Name Obejifc, to thofe whofe Bafes were 

New Moons. See Synodical Month and Lunation. more in Length than in Breadth, and which rofe, Still 

The Quantity of the Symdical Month is 29 days, 12 h. leffening, to a very great Height, refembling the Figure 

44'. 3"> *'"• Set Moon. _ of the Spits or Instruments ufed by the Antients in roaltino 

Lunar Periodical Month is the Space of time wherein rhe Flcfh of their Sacrifices, which they call'd Oleics. 

the Moon makes her round thro' the Zodiac ; or wherein See Obelisk. 
She returns to the fame Point. See Periodical. 

The Quantity of this Month is 27 days, 7 b. 
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The Monument, abfolutely fo call'd among us, de. 
notes a Magnificent Pillar erefled by Order of Parliament. 

The anrient Romans made ufe of Lunar Months, and made in Memory of the Burning of the City, Anno 1666, ir 
'em alternately of 20 and 30 Days. They mark'd the the very place where the Fire began. 
Days of each Month by three Terms, m. Calends, Nones, 
and Ides. See Calends, Nones, &c. 

Lunar Illuminative Month, is the Space from the firft 
time of her Appearance after New Moon, to her firft Ap- 
pearance after the New Moon following. 

Hence, as the Moon appears fometimes fooner after 
the New Moon, and fometimes later ; the Quantity of 
the Illuminative Month is not always the fame. 



By this Month the Turks and Arabs go. 



It is of the Tufcan Order, 202 Foot high from the 
Ground, and 15 Foot in Diameter, all of folid Portland 
Stone, with a Stair-Cafe in the Middle of black Marble. 
ThePedeftal is 21 Foot fquare, and 40 high ; the Front 
being enrich'd with curious Baffo Relievo's. 

MONY. See Money. 

MOOD, or _ Mode, in Logic, call'd alfo Syllopftic 
Mood, is a proper Difpofition of the feveral Propositions 
of aSyllogifr.i, in refpect of Quantity and Quality. See 



Agronomical, or Natural Month, is that meafured by fome Syllogism. 
exact Interval correfponding to the Motion of theSun, or By proper Difpofition, we mean fuch wherein the Ante- 
Moon, cedent being 'rue, the Confcquent, in virtue of the Form, 
Such are the Lunar and Solar Months above-mentioned, cannot be falfe. So that all thofe Moods or Manners of Syllo- 
Where note, That thefe Months can be of no uie in Civil gifms are at once excluded, where no Conclufion formally 

follows ; or where the Antecedent being true, a falfe Con- 
clufiun may be drawn from it. See Conclusion, £-?c. 

There are two kind., of Moods ; the one direct, tthe 
other indirect : DireB Mood is that wherein the Conclufion 
is drawn from the Premiffes directly and immediately ; as. 
Every Animal is a living Thing ; every Man is an Animal ; 
therefore every Man is a living Thing. 

An Indirect Mood, is that wherein the Conclufion is not in- 
ferr'd immediately from the Premiffes, bur follows from 'em 

living 



Life ; where it is requir'd that the Months begin and end 
on fome certain day. For this reafon recourfe is had to 
another form of Months. 

Civil, or (on. mot Month, is an interval of a certain num- 
ber ot whole Da)t, approaching nearly to the Quantity 
of fume Astronomical, either Lunar, or Solar Month. See 
Day. 

Thefe Civil Months are various, according to the Astro- 
nomical Month they are accommodated to. 



Civil Lunar Months are to confiil alternately of 29 and by means of a Convcrfion As everv Animal 
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Days. Thus wilt two Civil Months be equal to two A 
itrcnomical ones, abating for the odd Minutts. And, con- 
fequcntiy the New Moon will be hereby kept to the firft 
D..yof each fuch Civil Month for a long time together. 

However, to make 'em keep cenftant Pace with the Civil 
"Months, at the end of each 48 Months, a Month of 29 days 
moil be added ; or elfe every 
50 days. 

This was the Month in Civil, or Common Ufe among the 
Jews, Greeks, and Romans, till the time of Julius Ciefar 

Civil Solar Months are ro confift alternately of 30 and 
31 Days 5 excepting for one Month of the twelve, which 
for every fourth 1 ear Should confift of 30 Days, and the 
other Years of 29 



Thing, every Man is an Animal 5 therefore fome living 
Thing is a Man. 

There arc fourteen direfl Moods ; whereof four belong to 
the first Figure ; five to the fourth ; 4 to the id 5 and dto 
the 3d. See Figure. 

They are denot. d by fo many artificial Words framed 



3d Month mutl contiit of for that purpofe, viz.' 1. Barbara, Celarent, Darii, lerioqj 
4. Baralif, Celaaes, halitis, Tafejmo, Frifefom. 2. Cefare, 
Camifires, lejiino, Baroco. 3. Darafti, lelafton, Difamis, 
Dtuijt, hocardo, ierifon. 

The Ufe and Effect of which Words lie wholly in the 
Syllables, and rhe Letters whereof the Syllables confift. 
Each Word, e. r. confiSts of three Syllables, denoting the 
three Propositions of a Syllable, viz. Major, Minor, and 



This Form a\ Civil Months was introduced by "Julius C*far. Conclufion. Add, that the Letters of each Syllable are 



""I "-" ' , j , ,i . " '" "«" ucm.Eiui wim or tnree univenai amrmative i'ropontions : Baralip of rhe 
only confided of 2S Days, and every third Year of 4 th Figure, confiding of univerfal affirmative Premiffes (£c 
; tho before it had ordinarily confifled of 29 Days, particular affirmative Conclufions, igc. See Barbara' 



Under Attgujtus, the fixth Month, tilt then from its place 
call'd Sextilis, was denominated Aupijius, in honour of that 
Prince, and to make the Compliment yet greater, a Day 
was added to it. So that it now confitled of 31 Days, tho 
till then it had only centain'd 32. To make up for which, 
a Day was taken from February ; fo that henceforward 
it only confiited of 2.8 Day 
29 
&c, 

And fuch are the Civil or Calendar Months which now ob- 
tain thro' Europe. See Calendar. 

Philosophical Month, among Chymifts, is the fpace of 
40 Days and Nights. See Menstruum. 

Monthly Courfes, fee Menses. 

MONT-PAGNEL, in Military Matters, an Eminence 
chofe without the reach of the Cannon of a Place befieged, 
where curious Perfons poft themfelvesto fee an Attack, and 
the manner of the Siege, without being expofed to danger. 

The Word literally denotes the Poft of the Invulne- 
rable. 



either Vowels or Confonants, The Vowels are A, which 
denotes an univerfal affirmative Propofition ; E, an univer- 
fal Negative ; I, a particular Affirmative ; and 0, a par- 
ticular Negative. 

Thus Barbara is aSyllogifm of the ift Figure, confifting 
of three univerfal affirmative Propositions : Baralip of the 



Celarent, Darii, t>c 

The Confonants are chiefly of ufe in the Reduction of 
Syllogifms. See Reduction. 

Mood or Mode, in Grammar, is ufed ro Signify the diffe- 
rent Manners of conjugating Verbs, agreeably to the diffe- 
rent Actions or Affections to be expreffed, e. g. Shewing, 
commanding, wi/hing, Sic. See Verb. 

Hence arife 5 Modes, viz. the Indicative, Imperative, Op- 
tative, Subjunctive, and Infinitive. See Indicative Im- 
perative, Optative, S^c. 

Some Grammarians reckon but four Modes, confounding 
the Optative_with the Subjunctive ; and fome make fix, 



MONUMENT ,n Architecture, a Building deflin'd to dividing the Optative into Potential and Optative, 

preferve the Memory, SSc of the Perfon who rais'd it, or The Greeks have five Modes of Verbs differing in Termi- 

forwhom.twasraisd nation ; butthe L«i K! have but four. & 

Such is a Triumphal Arch, a Maufoleum, a Pyramid, In Englifi the Terminations are the fame in all the Mode,. 

^u S w M / usolED , M ' **;• .. _ , ., For the Origin of Modes, it may be obferved, that 

The Word comes from the Latin Monere, to advtfe, and Verbs are of that kind of Words which fignif, the Manner 

advertize. and Form of our Thoughts ; whereof the Principal is Affir- 

The firft Monuments which the Antients erected were ma.ion. Verbs are alfo form'd to receive differen Inflec- 

,he Stones which they laid over then- Tombs, whereon tions, as the Affirmation regards different Perfons and dffe- 

,hey wrote the Names and Aa.ons of the deceas'd. See rent Times, whence arife the Tenfes and Perfons of Verbs. 

To ^?, B 'r o ™. o.tt. • , But befides thefe, Men have thought fit to invent other 

Thefe Stones were dittinguifhd by various Names ac- Inflexions, to explain what pafs'd in their Mind ftill more 

™<^±* S t!!.lTl S T^fZ m L l h LP^ «« diftinaly =_ For.'tn^the firlf place, they confider'd.Tar 

itions, as be loves, he loved, there 
conditional, as, // he loved, tha' 



the Name Steles ,0 fuch as were Square in their Bafe, and befide the fimple Affirmations,- as he loves, he loved 'there 
preferv'd the fame Depth throughout their whole Length ; were others modified and conditional, as, 'if he loved Z 
whence were denv d our Square Ptkfters, or Attic Co- be fiould love. And the better to diftinguim thefe Affir 



lurnns. See Pilaster. 



mations from the others, they doubled the Inflections of 

thofe 
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thofe Tenfes, or Times, making fome ferve for fimple 
Affirmations, as love, hved $ and referving the relt for 
Affirmations that were modified ; as, if he jkould love, might 
he have loved: yet they kept not iteadily to their Rules, 
but fornetimes made ufe of fimple Inflexions to exprefs 
Affirmations that were modified ; as etft vcreor, for etji 
verear. And it is from this laft kind of Inflection, that 
Grammarians have formed the Mood they call SubjunBive. 
See Subjunctive. 

But further, befides the Affirmation, the Action of our 
Will may be taken for a Mode, or Manner of our Thought 5 
and Men have found themfelves under a Neccffity of ex- 
prt-ffing what they will, as well as what they think, Mow 
we may will a thing in feveial manners ; whereof there are 
three which may be conlider'd as the Principal. jRr/?, then, 
We fornetimes will things which don't depend on ourfelves, 
and in that cafe we only will them by a bare wifii, which 
the Latins exprefs by the Particle Utiham ; and we by, 
Fleafe God. Some Languages, as for inltance, the Greek, 
have invented particular Inflections for this end $ whence 
the Grammarians have taken occafion to call it the Opta- 
tive TWWe : And there feems fomething like both in the 
French, Italian, and fyantjh Tongues, in regard thefe have 
a kind of triple Tenfes ; but in Latin, Enghjh, &c. the fame 
Inflections ferve tor the Subjunctive, and for the Optative. 
For thir, reafon, one may very well retrench this Mode from 
the Latin Conjugations 5 it being the different Inflections 
that make Modes, not the different Manner of figoifying, 
which may be varied to infinity. See Optative. 

^e fornetimes will in another manner ; as when we are 
content it mould pafs, tho' we don't abfolutely defire it ; 
as when Terence fays, ?rofudat 7 f>erda% A pereat, le:himfpend, 
fink, perifh. Men might have invented a particular In- 
flection, to exprefs this Movement, as in Gieek they have 
done to exprefs a fimple Defire. But they han't done it 5 
and in lieu thereof, make ufe of the Subjunctive. In Eng- 
UJh we add the Particle, Let him fyfnd, £$??. Some Au- 
thors call this the Potential or Coocefiive Mode. 

'\ ne third manner of wilting, is when what we defire, 
depending on another Peribti, of whom we can obtain it, 
we fignify our Will that he do it. And this is the Motion 
we ufe, when we command or pray; and to exprefs this 
Motion, was invented the Mode we call Imperative 5 which 
has no fii-fl Perfon in the Singular, becaufe a Man, properly 
fpeaking, cannot command himfelf: Ir fume Languages it 
has no third Perfon, becaufe, in flrntnefs, a Man cannot 
command an) Perfon, but him to whom he (peaks and ad- 
dreffes himfelt. And in regard rhe Command or Prayer 
always relates 1 to wnat is :o come, it happens that the Im- 
perative Mode, and the Future Tenfe, are frequently ufed 
for each other, efpeciaily in rhe h threw ; as, nan occides, 
thou fhalt not hill, for do not J/UU Kence fome Gramma- 
rians place the Imperative among the Number of Fu- 
tures. See Imperative. 

Of all the Modes we have mention 'd, the Oriental Lan- 
guages have none but the !*• f , which is (he Imperative; 
and on the contrary, the modern Languages have none of 
them any particular Inflection for the imperative. The 
Method we take for it in Englifo, is either to omit the 
Pronoun, or tranfpofe it ; thus. I love, is a fimple Affirma- 
tion » Love, an Imperative: He love, an Affirmation 5 Love 
we, an Imperative. 

MOOD, in Philofophy, I M 

Mood, in Mufic, 5 hee "° DE - 

MOON, Lima, J, in Aftronomy, one of the heavenly 
Bodies, ufually rank'd among the Planets ; but with more 
propriety accounted a Satellite, or fecundary Planet. See 
Planet and Satellite. 

The Moon is an Attendant of our Earth, whom /he re- 
fpeefs as a Centre, and in whofe Neighbourhood fhe is 
conftantly found ; infomuch as if view'd from the Sun, /he 
would never appear to depart from us by an Angle greater 
than ten Minutes. See Earth. 

As all the other Planets move primarily round the Sun, 
fo does the Moon round the Earth : her Orbit is an Ellip- 
sis, in which Hie is retain'd by the Force of Gravity ; per- 
forming her Revolution round us in 27 Dayi, 7 Hours, 43 
Minutes; which is alfo the precife time of her Rotation 
round her Axis. See Orbit, and Revolution. 

The mean Diftance of the Moon from the Earth, is oci 
Semi-diameters of the Earth 5 which is equivalent to 
iio.occ Miles. See Distance. 

The mean Excentricity of its Orbit, is rrso of its mean 
Diflance, which makes a confiderable Variation in that 
mean Diflance. See Eccentricity. 

The Moon! Diameter is to that of the Earth, as 11 to 
40.25 or 2175 Miles: Its mean apparent Diameter is 31 
Minutes 15-, and that of the Sun 32 Minutes 12 Seconds. 
See Diameter and Semi-diameter. 

TheMoo/t's Surface contains 14,000,000 fquare Miles; 
ar.d its Solidity 5,000,000,000 cubical ones : The Denfity 
of the Mao;:'; Body is to that of the Earth, as 48011 to 



39214, to that of the Sun as^Son to 10000 : Its Quan- 
tity or Matter to that of the Earth, nesrly as 1 to 39.15 : 
and the Force of Gravity on its Surface, is to that on the 
Surface of the Earth, as 130.2 10407.8. See Solidity, 
Density, Gravity, £>c. 

Thcnomena of the Moon. 

The Phamomena or different Appearances, of the Moots, 
are very numerous. Sometimes flic is mereafmg, then 
■warning; fornetimes homed, then/emi circular ; fornetimes 
gibbous, then fall and globular. See Phases. 

Sometimes, again, /he illumines us the whole Night 5 
fornetimes only a part of it ; fornetimes fhe is found in the 
Southern Hemifphere ; (ometimes in the Northern : All 
which Variations having been firll obferv'd by Endymion, 
an antient Grecian, who firil watch'd her Motions, he was 
fabled to have fallen in love with her. 

The Source of molt of thefe Appearances, is, that the 
Moon is a dark, opake, aid fpherical Body ; and only 
fllines with the Light /lie receives from the Sun : whence 
only that Half turn'd towards him is illumin'd ; the oppo- 
site one remaining in its native Datknefs. The Face of the 
Moon vifible on our Earth, is that part of her Body turn'd 
towards the Earth ; whence, according to the various Pofi- 
tions of the Moon with regard to the Sun, and Earth, we 
obferve different Degrees* of Illumination ; fornetimes a 
large, and fornetimes' a lefs Portion of the cnlighten'd Sur- 
face being viiible. 

The Fbafes of the Moon. 
To conceive the Lunar Phafes : Let S (Plate Astro- 
nomy, fig.13.) reprefent the Sun, T the Earth, RTS a 
Portion of the Earth's Orbit, and ABCDEFG the Orbit 
of the Moon, wherein /lie revolves round the Earth, in the 
fpacc of a Month, advancing from Weft to Eaft : Cinneft 
the Centres of the Sun and Moon by the right Line SL, 
and thro the Centre of the Moon imagine a Plane M L N, 
to pafs perpendicular to the Line S L : the Seflion of that 
Plane with tho Surface of the Moon, will give the Line 
that bounds Light and Darknefs, and feparates the illumin'd 
Face from the dark one. See Illumination. 

Connect the Centres of the Earth and Moon by T L, per- 
pendicular to a Plane P L O, pafling thro the Centre of tho 
Moon ; that Plane will give on the Surface of the Moon, the 
Circle that diflingui/hes the vifible Hemifphere, or that 
towards us, from the invifible one, and therefore call'd 
the Cncle of ' Vifion. See Circle of Vision. 

Whence it appears, that whenever the Moon is in A, the 
Circle bounding Light and Darknefs, and the Circle of 
Vifion, coincide : So that all the illumin'd Face of the 
Moon will be turn'd towards the Earth; in which Cafe, the 
Moon is with refptct to usfrf, and /liincs the wholeNight ; 
with refpect to the Sun, fhe is in Ofpofirion ; in regard the 
Sun and Moon are then feen in oppofite Parts of the Hea- 
veni, the one rifing when the other fets. See Full Moon 
and Opposition. 

When the Moon arrives at B, the whole illumin'd Disk 
M P N is not turn'd towards the Earth ; fo that the vifible 
Illumination will be fhort of a Circle, and the Moon will 
appear gibbous, as in B. See Gibbous. 

When flie reaches C, where the Angle C T S is nearly 
right, there only one half of the illumin'd Disk is turn'd 
towards the Earth, and then we obferve a Half Moon, as in 
C; and fhe is faid to be dichotomized or bijJcBed. See Half 
Moon and Dichotomy. 

In this Situation the Stin and Moon are a fourth part of a 
Circle remov'd from each other ; and the Moon is faid to 
be in a quadrate JffeB, or to be in her Quadrature. See 
Quadratures. 

The Moon arriving at D, a fmall part of the illumin'd 
Face M P N, is only turn'd towards the Earth : for which 
reafon, the fmall part that fhines upon us, will be feen 
falcated, or bent into narrow Angles or Horns, as in D. See 
Falcated. 

At lafl, the M>o« arriving at E, /hews no part of her 
illumin'd Face to the Earth, as in D 5 this Pofition we call 
the New Moon, and flic is then faid to be in Conjunction with 
the Sun ; the Sun and Moon being in the fame Point of the 
Ecliptic. See New Moon, and Conjunction. 

As the Moon advances towards E, /he refumesher Horns 5 
and as before the New Moon, the Horns were turn'd Weft- 
ward ; fo now they change their Pofition, and look Eaft- 
ward : when /he comes at G, /lie is again in quadrate Af- 
petl with the Sun ; in H gibbous, and in A again full. 

Here, the Arch E L, or the Angle STL, contain'd un- 
der Lines drawn from the Centres of the Sun and Moon to 
that of the Earth, is call'd the Elongation of the Moon 
from the Sun : and the Arch M O, which is the Portion of 
the illumin'd Circle M O N, that is turn'd towards us, and 
which is the Meafure of the Angle that the Circle bound- 
ing Light and Darknefs, and the Circle of Vifion, make 
with each other, is every where nearly fimilsr to the Arch 
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of Elongation E L ; or which is the fame thing, the Angle 
S T E is nearly equal to the Angle MLO; as is demou- 
llrated by Geometers. See Elongation. 

To delineate the Moon's Tbafes for any time. Let the 
Circle C O B P (rig. 14.) reprefent the Moon's Disk turn'd to- 
wards the Earth, and let OP be the Lines in which the 
Semi-circle O M P is projefled, which fuppofe cut at right 
Angles by the Diameter B C; then making LP the Ra- 
dius, take L F equal to the Co-fine of the Elongation of 
the Moon ; and upon B C, as the greater Axis, and L I, 
the lefs, defame the Semi-Ellipfis B F C ; this Ellipfis 
will cut off from the Moon's Disk the Portion BECP of 
the illumin'd Face vifible on the Earth. 

As the Moon illumines the Earth by a Light reflected 
from the Sun, fo is fhe reciprocally illumin'd by the Earth, 
which refleas the Sun's Rays to the Surface ot the Moo«, 
and that more abundantly than (lie receives them from the 
Moon. For the Surface of the Earth is above 15 times 
greater than that of the M«on ; and therefore fuppofing the 
Texture of each Body alike, as to the Power of Reflecting ; 
the Earth mull return 1 5 times more Light to the Moon 
than fhe receives from it. In Nev Moons, the illumined 
Side of the Earth is turn'd fully towards the Moon, and 
will therefore at that time illumine the dark Side of the 
Moon ; and then the L»B.ir Inhabitants (if fuch there be J 
will have a full Earth, as we, in a fimilar Pofition, have a 
full Moon : And hence arifes that dim Light obferv'd in 
the Old and New Moons ; whereby, befides the bright 
Horns, we perceive fomewhat more of her Body behind 
them, tho very obfcurely. When the Moon comes to be 
in opposition to the Sun, the Earth feen from the Moon 
will appear in Conjunction with him, and its dark Side will 
be turn'd towards the Moon ; in which Pofition the Earth 
will difappear to the Mson, as that does to us at the time 
of the New Moon, or in her Conjunction with the Sun. 
After this, the Lunar Inhabitants will fee the Eirth in a 
horned Figure. In fine, the Earth will prefent all the fame 
Tbafes to the Moon, as the Moon does to the Earth. 

Dr. Hooi, accounting for the Reafon why the Moon's Light 
affords no vifible Pleat, obferves, that the Quantity of 
Light which falls on the Hemifphere of the full Moon, is 
rarify'd into a Sphere 288 times greater in Diameterthar. the 
Moon, e'er it arrive at us ; andconfequently that the Moon's 
Li"ht is 104568 weaker than that of the Sun. It would 
therefore require 104348 full Moons to give a Light and 
Heat equal to that of the Sun at Noon. See Sun, Heat, 

Motion of the Moon. 

Tho' the Moon finifhes its .Courfe in 27 Days, 7 Hours, 
which Interval we call a Tenodical Month, fhe is longer in 
patting from one Conjunction to another ; which Space we 
call a Synodical Month, or a Lunation. See Month and 
Lunation. 

The reafon is, that while the Moon is performing its 
Courfe round the Earth in its own Orbit, the Earth with 
its Attendant is making its Progrefs round the Sun, and 
both are advanced almoft a whole Sign towards tne Ealt ; 
fothat the Point of the Orbit, which in the former Pofition 
was in a right Line patting the Centtes of the Earth and 
Sun, is now more weflerly than the Sun : and therefore 
when the Moon is arrived again at that Point, it will not be 
yet feen in Conjunction with the Sun ; nor will the Luna- 
tion be compleated in lefs than 29 Days and a half. See 
Periodical, Synodical, t>e. 

Were the Plane of the Moon's Orbit coincident with the 
Plane of the Ecliptic, i. e. were the Earth and Moon both 
moved in the fame Plane, the Moon's Way in the Heavens, 
view'd from the Earth, would appear juft the fame with 
that of the Sun ; with this only difference, that the Sun 
would be found to defctibe his Circle in the fpace of a 
Tear, and the Moon hers in a Month : but this is not the 
Cafe ; for the two Planes cut each other in a right Line, 
patting thro the Centre of the Earth, and are inclin'd to 
each other in an Angle of about five Degtees, See Incli- 
nation. 

Suppofe, e.g. A B (fig. 1 5.) a Portion of the Earth s Or- 
bit ; T the Earth ; and C E D F the Moon's Orbit, wherein 
is the Centre of the Earth : ftom the fame Centre T, in 
the Plane of the Ecliptic, defcribe another CDGDH, 
whofe Semi-diameter is equal to that of the Moon's Orbit : 
Now, thefe two Circles being in feveral Planes, and ha- 
ving 'the fame Centre T, will interfedf each other in a Line 
DC, patting thro the Centre of the Earth. Confequently, 
C ED, one half of the Orbit of the Moon, will be raifed 
above the Plane of the Circle CG H, towards the North ; 
and D F C, the other half, will be funk below it towards 
the South. The right Line DC, wherein the two Circles 
interfect each other', is call'd the Line of the Nodes, and the 
Points of the Anoles C and D the Nodes: whereof, that 
where the Moon afcends above the Plane of the Ecliptic, 
Northwards, is call'd the AfcaiMl Node, and the Head of 



the Dragon ; and the other D, the Defending Node, and the 
Dragon's Tail. See Node. And the Interval of Time be- 
tween the Moon's going from the afcending Node, and re- 
turning to if, a Dracontic Month. See Va.\coN'sHead,^ c% 
Dracontic Month, i$c. 

If the Line of the Nodes were immoveable, that is, if 
it had no other Motion, but that whereby it is carry 'd round 
the Sun, it would ftill look towards the fame Point of the 
Ecliptic, i.e. would always keep parallel to itfelf; but it is 
found by Obfervation, that the Line of the Nodes conilantly 
changes place, and fhifts its Situation from Ealt to Weft 
contrary to the Otder of the Signs, and by a Retrograde 
Motion, finifhes its Circuit in about 10 Years ; in which 
time each of the Nodes returns to that Point of the Eclip- 
tic, whence it before receded. See Cycle. 

Hence it follows, that the Moon is never precifely in the 
Ecliptic, but twice, each Period, viz. when fhe is in the 
Nodes : throughout the reft of her Cuurfe fhe deviates 
from it, being nearer or further from the Ecliptic, as fne 
is nearer or further from the Nodes. In the Points F and 
E, file is at hct gteatel! Diitance from the Nodes ; which 
Points are call'd her Limits. See Limits. 

The Moon's Diitance from the Nodes, or rather from the 
Ecliptic, is call'd her Latitude, which is meafur'd by an 
Arch of a Circle drawn thro the Moon perpendicular to the 
Ecliptic, and intercepted between the Moon and the Eclip- 
tic. The Moon's Latitude, when at the greateft, as in E 
or F, never exceeds 5 Degrees, and about 18 Minutes; 
which Latitude is the Meafure of the Angles at the Nodes. 
See Latitude. 

It appears by Obfervation, that the Moon's Diitance from 
the Earth is continually changing ; and thar fhe is always 
either drawing nearer, or going further from us. The rea- 
fon is this, that the Moon does not move in a circular Or- 
bit, which has the Earth for its Centre; but in an Elliptic 
Orbit (fuch as is reprcfented in Fig. 16.) one of whofe Foci 
is the Center of the Earth ; A P rcprefents the greater Mis 
of the Eliiplis, and the Line of the Jpfides , and TC, the 
Eccentricity: the Point A, which is the higheft Apfis, is 
call'd the Jfogee of the l"'«m ; and P, the loweft Apfis, is 
the Moon's Perigee, ot the Point wherein fhe comes neareffc 
the Earth. See Apogee and Perigee. 

The Space of 'lime wherein the Moon, going from the 
Apogee, returns to it again, is call'd the Anomalijlic Month. 
See Anomalistic. 

If the Moon's Orbit had no other Motion, but that 
wherewith it is carry 'd round the Sun, it would ftill retain 
a Pofition parallel to itfelf, and always point the fame way, 
and be obferv'd in the fame Point of the Ecliptic ; but 
the Line of the Apfides is likewife obfetv'd to be move- 
able, and to have an angular Motion round the Earth from 
Weft to Eaii, according to the Order of the Signs, re- 
turning to the fame Situation in the fpace of about nine 
Years. See Angular Motion and Apsides. 

Irregularities in the Moon's Motion. 

The Irregularities of the Moon's Motion, and that of her 
Orbit, are very confiderable : For, 1. When the Earth is 
in her Aphelion, the Moon is in her Aphelion likewife; in 
which c-^fc fhe quickens her Pace, and performs her Cir- 
cuit in a fhorter time : On the contrary, when the Earth 
is in its Perihelion, the Moon is fo too, and then fhe flac- 
kens her Motion ; and thus revolves round the Earth in a 
fhorter fpace, when the Earth is in her Aphelion, than 
when in her Perihelion : So that the Periodical Months 
are not all equal. See Periodical Month. 

2. Again, when the Moon is in her Syzygies, i. e. in the 
Line that joins the Centers of the Earth and Sun, which is 
either in her Conjunction or Oppofition ; fhe moves fwifter, 
ceteris paribus, than when in the Quadratures. See Sy- 
zygies. 

Further, 3. According to the different Diftance of the 
Moon from the Syzygies, i.e. from Oppofition or Conjunc- 
tion, file changes her Motion : In the firft Quarter, that 
is, from the Conjunction te her firft Quadrature, fhe abates 
fomewhat of her Velocity ; which, in the fecond Quarter, 
fhe recovers: In the third Quarter, /lie again lofes; and 
in the laft, again recovers. This Inequality was firft 
difcovcr'd by Tycho Brahe, who call'd it the Moon's Varia- 
tion. See "Variation. 

4. Add to this, that the Moon moves in an Ellipfis, one 
of whofe Foci is in the Centre of the Eatth, round which 
fhe defcribes Areas proportionable to the Times, as the 
primary Planets do round the Sun ; whence her Motion in 
the Perigee muft be quickeft, and floweft in the Apo- 
gee. 

5. The very Orbit of fhe Moon is changeable, and does 
not always perfevere in the fame Figure; its Eccentricity 
being fometimes increas'd, and fometimes diminifh'd ; 
greateft, when the Line of Apfides coincides with that of 
the Syzygies; and leaft, when the Line of Apfides cuts the 
other at tight Angles, See Orbit. 

6. Nor 
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6. Nor is the Apogee of the Moon without an Irregularity ; 
being round to move forwards, when it coincides with the 
Line of Syzygies, and backwards, when it cuts the Line 
at right Angles. See Apogee : Nor is this Progrefs and 
Hegrefs in any meafure equal : in the Conjunction, or Op- 
pohtion, it goes briskly forwards 5 and in the Quadratures, 
moves either ilowly forwards, mads ilill, or goes back- 
ward. See Syzygies. 

7. The Motion of the Nodes is not uniform 5 but when 
the Line of the Nodes coincides with that of rhe Syzygies, 
ihey fland (till ; when the Nodes are in the Quadratures, 
i.e. when their Line cuts that of the Syzygies at right An- 
gles, they go backwards, from Eaft to Weft ; and this, 
Sir LNezvion (hews, with the Velocity of 1.6", 19"', 24."", 
in an Hour. See Node. 

The only equable Motion the Moon has, is that where- 
with ihe turns round her Axis exactly in the fame fpace of 
Time, in which /lie revolves round us in her Orbit ; whence 
it happens, that fhe always turns the fame Face towards 
us. 

For, as the Moon's Motion round its Axis is equal, and 
yet its Motion or Velocity in its Orbit is unequal ; it fol- 
lows, that when the Moon is in its Perigee, where it moves 
Jwifteit in its Orbit, that part of its Surface, which, on ac- 
count of its Motion in the Orbir, would be turn'd from the 
Earth, is not fo, entirely; by reafon of its Motion round 
its Axis : Thus, fome Parts in the Limb, or Margin of 
the Moo;;, fometimes recede from the Center of theDisk, 
and fometimes approach towards it, and fome Parts, that 
were before invifible, become confpicuous: which is call'd 
the Moon's Lib ration. 

Yet this Equability of Rotation occafions an apparent 
Irregularity; (or the Axis of the M007/, not being perpen- 
dicular to the Plane of its Orbit, but a little inclined to it: 
and this Axis maintaining its Parallel ifm, in its Motion 
round the Earth ; it mult ncceflarily change its Situation, 
in refpecl of an Obfcrver on the Earth; to whom, fome- 
times the one, and fometimes the other Pole of the Moon, 
becomes vifible. Whence it appears to have a kind of 
Libration. SeeLiBRATioN and Axis. 

Phyjical Laws of the Moon's Motion. 

Thus much for the Lunar Phenomena : It remains that 
we aflign the Phyfical Catife thereof. The Meow, we have 
obferved, moves round the Earth, by the fame Laws, and 
in the fame Manner, as the Earth round the Sun and 0- 
ther Planets. The Solution therefore of the Lunar Mo- 
tion, in grr.^rai, comes under thofe of the Earth, and other 
Planets. See Planet and Earth. 

As for the particular irregularities in the Moon's Motion, 
to which the Earth, and other Planers, are not fubjec> > 
they arife from the Sun, which ails on, and difturbs her 
in her ordinary Progrefs thro her Orbit ; and are all me- 
chanically deducible from the fame great Law, whereby 
her general Morion is directed, viz-, the Law of Gravitation 
or Attraffion. See Gravitation. 

Other fecondary Planers, v. ». the Satellites of Jupiter 
and Saturn, are doubrlefs fubjecl to the like Irregularities 
with the Moon; as being expofed to the fame perrurbating 
or diirurbing Force of the Sun ; but their Diitance fecures 
them from our Obfervation. See Satellite and Di- 
sturbing Force. 

The Laws of the feveral Irregularities In the Syzygies, 
Quadratures, &c. fee under Syzygies, Quadratures, 

The Jftronomy of the Moon. 

1. To determine the Period of the Moon's Revolution 
round the Earth, or the Periodical Month ; and the Time 
between one Oppcfition and another, or theSynodical Month : 
fince, in the middle of a Lunar Eclipfe, the Moon is 
oppofite to the Sun: (See Eclipse.) Compute the 
time between two Eclipfes, or Oppoiitions ; and divide 
this, by the number of Lunations, that have pafl'ed in the 
mean time: the Quotient will be the Quantity of the Sy- 
nodical Month. Compute the Sun's mean Motion du- 
ring the time of the Synodical Month, and add this to the 
entire Circle defcribed by the Moon : Then, as the Sum 
is to 5<5o c , fo is the Quantity of the Synodical Month 
to the Periodical. 

Thus, Copernicus in the Year 15C0, November 6. at 1a at 

Night, obferved an Eclipfe of the Moon at Rome; and Au- 

ptfi 1, 1525, at 4b.. 2,5', another at Cracow: hence, the 

Quantity of the Synodical Month is thus determined: 

Obf.n A. 1523d. 2.37b.. 4.25' 

Obf. 1 A. t5cod. 310 h. 2.20' 

Interval of Time A 22 d. 292 b. 2.5. 

And the Days 5 



Exaft Interval A. 22 d. 297 h. 2.5' 

or 11991005? 



Which divided by 282 Months elapfed, In the mean time B 
gives the Quantity of the Synodical Month 4.2521', 9", 9'" J 
that is, 29 days, 12 hours, 41 minutes. 

From two other Obfervaiions of Eclipfes, the one at 
Cracozv, the other at Baby/on, the fame Author determines 
more accurately the Quantity of the Synodical Month to 
be t 4-524-'. 3'' 10'". 9"". 

I nat is 29 d. ir h. 

The Sun's Motion in the time 29.6". 24-18 
The Moo;; '5 Motion 389. 6. 24.18 

Quantity of the Periodical Month 27 d. 7 b. 43'. 5 ". 

Hence, 1. The Quantity of rhe Periodical Month being 
given; by the Rule of Three we may find the Moon's di- 
urnal and hourly Motion, &>c. And thus may Tables of 
the mean Motion of the Moon be conftrucled. See Ta- 
bles; fee alfo Diurnal and Horary. 

2. If the Sun's mean diurnal Motion be fubftraclcd from 
the Moon's mean diurnal Motion ; the Remainder will give 
the Moons diurnal Motion from the Sun : and rhus may a 
Table of Latitudes be conflrucled, fuch as thofe of Bullial- 
dus. See Latitudes. 

3. Since in the middle of a total Eclipfe, the Moon is in 
the Node ; if rhe Sun's Place be found for that time, and 
to this be added fix Signs, the Sum will give the Place of 
the Node. See Node. 

4. From comparing the antient Obfervations wirh the 
modern, it appears that the Nodes have a Motion, and 
that they proceed in Antecedentia, i. e. from Taurus to Aries i 
from Aries to Pifces, f£c. If then to the Moon's mean di- 
urnal Motion, be added the diurnal Motion of the NbdeSj 
the fame will be the Motion of the Latitude ; and thence-, 
by the Rule of Three, may be found in what time the 
Moon goes 360 from the Dragon's Head, or in what time, 
fhe goes from, and returns to it : That is the Quantity of 
the Vracomic Month. 

5. If me Motion of the diurnal Apogee be fubftracled 
from the mean Motion of the Moon, the Remainder will 
be ;he Moon's mean Motion from the Apogee; and thence, 
by the Rule of Three, is determin'd the Quantity of the 
Anomalifirc Month. 

According to the Obfervations of Kepler, the mean Sy- 
nodical Month is29d. 12 h. 44'. 3'. i 1 '-'. Her Periodical 
Month 27 d.' 7 h. 43'. 8". The Place of the Apogee for 
theYeari7oo, Januaryi, Old Sile, wasnS.S^ 1 . 57'. 1". 
The Plane of the Nodes 4S. 279. 39', 17". Mean diurnal 
Motion of the Moon 13°. 10'. 35". Diurnal Motion of the 
Apogee 6'. 41''. Diurnal Moiion of the Nodes 3'. it". 
LatUy, the Eccentricity 4362 Parts, fuch, whereof the 
Diameter of the Eccentrice is 1 000c : and therefore the 
diurnal Motion of the Latitude isi3°. 13'. $6"; and the 
diurnal Motion from the Apogee 13^. 3'. 54". 

Theory of the Lunar Motions and Irregularities. 

The Tables of Equation, which ferve to folve the Irre- 
gularities of the Sun, do likewife ferve for thofe of the 
Moon. See Equation. 

But then thefe Equations mull: be corrected for the 
Moo;:; otherwife they will not exhibit the true Motions iri 
the Syzygies. The Method is thus: Suppofe the Moon's 
Place in the Zodiac, required in Longitude, for any given 
time; here, we firft find, in the Tables, the place where 
it would be, fuppofing its Motion uniform, which we call 
mean, and which is fometimes fafter, and fometimes flower 
than the true Motion : then, to find where the true Motion 
will place her, which is alfo the parent, we are to find 
in another Table at what Diflance it is from its Apogee i 
for, according to this Diflance, the Difference between her 
true and mean Motion, and the two Places which correfpond 
thereto, is the greater. The true Place thus found, is not 
yet the true Place ; but varies from it, as the Moon is more, 
or lefs remote both from the Sun, and the Sun's Apogee : 
which Variation refpecling, at the fame time, thofe two> 
different Diftances, they are to be both confidered and 
combined together, as in a Table apart. Which Table 
gives the Correction td be made of the true Places firft 
found : That Place thus corrected, is not yet the true 
Place, unlefs the Moon be either in Conjunction, or Oppo- 
fition : If me be out of thefe, there mull be another 
Correction, which depends on two things taken together, 
and compared, viz. the Diflance of the Moons corrected 
Place from the Sun ; and of that at which fhe is with re- 
gard to her own Apogee ; this laft Diflance having beea 
changed by the firfl Correction. 

By all thefe Operations and Corrections, we at length, 
arrive at the Moon's true Place for that inflant. In this it 
mufl be owned, occur prodigious difficulties : The Lunar 
Inequalities are fo many, that it was in vain the Aflro- 
nomers laboured to bring *em under any Rule, before the 
Great Sir If. Newton ; to whom we are indebted both for 
the mechanical Caufes of thefe Inequalities, and for the 
Method of computing and afcertaining them : So that he 
7 H ha» 
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lias a World, in great meafure, of his own difcovering, or 
rather fubduing. 

From the Theory of Gravity l.e fhews, that the larger 
Planers revolving round the Sun, may carry along with 
'em fmaller Planers revolving round themfelvea » and 
ftiews, ii priori^ that thefe fmaller mull: move in EUipfes 
having their Umbilici in the Centres of the larger ; and have 
their Morion in their Orbit variously diilurbed by the Mo- 
tion of the Sun 5 and, in a word, mult be affected with 
thufe Inequalities which we actually obferve in the Maori. 
And from this Theory, argues analogous Irregularities in 
the Satellites of Saturn. 

From this fame Theory he examines the force which 
the Sun has to difturb the Moo;:'.s Motion, determines the 
horary Increafe of the Area which the Moon would de- 
scribe m a circular Orbit by Radii drawn to the Earth 
her Diftance from the Earth the Horary Mo- 
tion in a circular and elliptic Orbit the mean Motion of 

the Nodes the true Motion of rhe Nodes the horary 

"Variation of the Inclination of the Moons Orbit to the 
Plane of the Ecliptic. 

LalUy, From the fame Theory he has found the annual 
Equation of th&.Moon's mean Motion to arife from the 
various dilatation of her Orbit j and that Variation to arife 
from the Sun's iorcc, which being greater in the Perigee, 
diirends the Orbit ; and being leis in the Apogee, fufrers 
it to" be "again contracted. In the dilated Orbit, the moves 
more ilowly ■> in the contracted; more fwiftly : and the 
annual Equation, whereby this lr equality is compenlated, 
in the Apogee, and Perigee is nothing at all ; at a mode- 
rate diiiance from the Sun, amounts to ir, 50" J and in 
other places is proportional to the Equation of the Sun's 
Centre, and is added to the mean Motion of the Moon, 
when the Earth proceeds fiom its Aphelion to its Periheli- 
on ; and lubilracled when in its Oppofite part. Supposing 
the Radius of the Orbis .magnps iccc, and the Earth's Ec- 
centricity 16 f ; this Equation, when greateft, accurding 
to the Theory of Gravity, comes out 11', 49", S'". He adds, 
thar in ti:e Earth's Perihelion the Nodes move Iwifter than 
in the Aphelion", and that in a triplicate Ratio of the Earth's 
diilar.ee from the Sun, inverfely. Whence arife annual 
Equations of their Motions, proportionable to that of the 
Centre of the Sun. Now the Sun's Motion is in a duplicate 
Ratioof the Earth's Diftance from the Sun inverlefy, and 
the greateft Equation of rhe Centre wBich this Inequality 
occaflons, is i Q 56 , ±6', agreeable to the Sun's Eccen- 
tricity 16 yj If the Sun's Morion were in a triplicate Ratio 
of it£ Diftance iBverfely, this Inequality could generate the 
greateft: Equation 2 , 66', 9" ; and therefore the greateft 
Equarinii,-- which the Inequalities of the Motions of the Moon's 
Apou.' e and Nodes occahon, are to 2 , 56', 9'', as the mean 
diurnal Motion of the Moon's Apogee, and the mean diurnal 
Motion of her Nedes are to the mean diurna! Motion of the 
Sun. Whence the greateft Equation ot the mean Motion 
of the Apogee comes our 19", 52'' j and the greater Equa- 
tion of the mean Motion of the Nodes 9' 27". The former 
Equation is added, and the latter fubftracted, when the 
Earth proceeds from its Perihelion to its Aphelion ; and 
the contrary in the oppofite part of its Orbir. 

From the fame Theory of Gravity it alfo appears, that 
the Sun's Action on the iJ/o<?« mult be fomewhat greater 
when the tranfverfe Diameter of the Lunar Orbit paffes 
through the Sun, than when it is at right Angles with the 
Line that joins the Earth and Sun : And, therefore, that 
the Lunar Orbit is fomewhat greater in the firfi cafe, than 
in the fecond. Hence arifes another Equation of rhe mean 
Lunar Motion, depending on rhe Situation of the Moon's 
Apogee with regard 10 the Sun, which is greateft when the 
moob's Apogee is in an Octant with rhe Sun ; and none, when 
that arrives at the Quadrature, or Syzygies 5 and is added 
to the mean Motion, in the Paffageof the Moon's Apogee 
from the Quadrature to the Syzygies, and fubftracted in the 
Paffage of the Apogee from the Syzygies to the Quadra- 
ture. This Equation, which he calls Seme/iris, when 
greateft, viz. in the Octants of the Apogee, arifes to 3', 
34", at a mean diftance of the Earth from the Sun , but 
it increafes and diniiruihes in a triplicate Ratio of the Sun's 
diiiance inverfely 5 and therefore in the Sun's greateft 
diiiance, is ;', 34"; in the fmalleft, 3', 56"'', nearly. But 
when the Apogee of the Moon is without the Octants, it 
becomes lefs, and is to the greateft Equation, as the Sine 
of double the diiiance of the Moon's Apogee, from the next 
Syzygy or Quadrature, to the Radius. 

From the fame Theory of Gravity it follous, that the 
Sun's Aclion on the Moon is fomewhat greater when a Line 
right drawn through the Moon's Nodes paffes through the 
Sun, than when that Line is at right Angles with another 
joining rhe Sun and Earth : And hence arifes another 
JB'quaVton of the AToon's mean Motion, which he calls Se- 
curid.i Semejiris, and which is greateft when the Nodes are 
in the Sun's Oitar's, and vahjJtes when they are in the 
Sjzygies, or Quadratures; and in other Situations of the 



Nodes is proportionable to the Sine of double the diftance 
of either Node from the next Syzygy, or Quadrature; it 
is added to the Moon's mean Motion while the Nodes ate 
in their Paffage from the Sun's Quadratures to the next 
Syzygy, and fubftracted in their Paffage from the Syzyg| es 
to tne Quadratures in the Octants. When it is greateft, it 
amounts to 47", at a mean diitance of the Earth from the 
Sun 5 as appears from the Theory of Gravity : At other 
diftances of the Sun, this Equation in the Octants of the 
Nodes is reciprocally as the Cube of the Sun's diitance front 
the Earth 5 and therefore in the Sun's Perigee is 45'' j in 
his Apogee nearly 49". 

By the fame Theory of Gravity, the Moon's Apogee 
proceeds the fa ft eft when either in Conjunction with the 
bun, or in Opposition to it; and returns when it makes a 
Quadrature with the Sun. In the former Cafe, the Ex- 
cenrricity is greateft, and in the latter fmalleft. Thefe In- 
equalities are very considerable, and generate the principal 
Equation of the Apogee, which he calls Seme/iris, or Semi- 
mettjirutd. The greateft 'Semi-menftrual Equation is about 

12°, l8'. 

Ron-ox firft obferv'd the Moon to revolve in an Ellipsis 
round the Earth placed in the lower Umbilicus: And 
Halky placed the Centre of the EUipfts in an Epicycle 
whole Centre revolves uniformly about the Earth : And 
from the Motion in the Epicycle arife the Inequalities now 
obitrved in the Progrefs and Regrels of the Apogee, and 
the Quantity of the Eccentricity. 

Suppose the mean diitance of rhe Moon from the Earth 
divided into jococc, and let T (Plate Astronomy, fig. 
1 -.) reprefent the Earth, and T C the mean Eccentricity of 
the Moon 5 505 pans 5 produce T C to B, that C B may be 
the Sine of the greateft Semi-menftrual Equation iz Q , 18' 
to the Radius T C 5 the Circle B D A, defcribed on the 
Centre C, with the Interval C B, will be the Epicycle 
wherein the Centre of the Lunar Orb is placed, and 
wherein it revolves according to the Order ot the Letters 
B DA. Take the Angle BCD equal to double the 
annual Argument, or double the diitance of the true Place 
ot the Sun from the Moon's Apogee once equated, and 
C T D will be the Semi-menftrual Equation of the Moore's 
Apogee, andTD the Eccentricity of its Orbit tending to 
the Apogee equated a fecond time. Now the Moon'b mean 
Motion, Apogee, and Eccentricity, as alfo the greater 
Axis of its Orbit -coaco 5 the Moon's true place, as alfo 
her diftance from the Earth are found, and that by the 
commoneft Methods, 

In thv Earth's Perihelion, by reafon of the gteater force 
of the Sun, the Centre of the Moon's Orbit will move more 
fwiftly about the Centre C, than in the Aphelion, and 
that in a triplicate Ratio of the Earth's diftance from the 
Sun inverfely. By reafon of the Equation of the Centre 
ot the Sun, comprehended in the annual Argument, the 
Centre of the Moon's Orbit will move more fwiftly in the 
Epicycle B D A 7 ma duplicate Ratio of the diftance of 
the Earth from the Sun inverfely. That the fame may 
ftill move more fwiftly in a fimple Ratio of the diftance 
inverfely from the Centre of the Orbit D, draw D E to- 
wards the Mom's Apogee, or parallel to T C ; and take 
the Angle E D G equal to the Excefs of the annual Ar- 
gument, above the Diftance of the Moon's Apogee from the 
Sun's Perigee in Confequentia ; or which is the fame, take 
the Angle CDF equal to the Complement of the true 
Anomaly of the Sun to 3<Jo Q 5 and let D F be to D C as 
double the Eccentricity of the Orbis magrnis to the mean 
diftance of the Sun from the Earth, and the mean diurnal 
Motion of the Sun from the Moon's Apogee, to the mean 
diurnal Motion of the Sun from its own Apogee, conjunctly, 
i.e. as 33! isto igco, and 52',* 7", 16" 1059' 8" ^"'con- 
junctly ; or as 3 to 100. Conceive the Centre of the 
Moon's Orbit placed in the Point E, and to revolve in an 
Epicycle whofe Centre is D, and Radius D F, while D 
proceeds in the Circumference of the Circle D A B D : 
Thus the Velocity wherewith the Centre of the Moon's 
Orbit moves in a certain Curve, defcribed about the Centre 
C, will be reciprocally as the Cube of the Sun's diftance 
from the Earth. The Computation of this Motion is diffi- 
cult, but will be made eafy by the following Approxima- 
tion. If the Moon's mean diftance from the Earth be 
ioooco parts, and its Eccentricity TC 5505 of thofe parts, 
the right Line C B or C D will be found 1 1 7 x $, and the 
right Line D F 3 5 f. This right Line at the diftance T C, 
fub tends an Angle to the Earth, which the transferring of 
the Centre of the Orbir from the place D to F generates in 
the Motion of this Centre ; and the fame right Line 
doubled, in a parallel Situation, at the diftance of the up- ' 
per Umbilicus of the Moon's Orbit from the Earth, fub- 
tends the fame Angle, generated by that tranflation in 
the Motion of the Umbilicus j and at the diftance of the 
Moon from the Earth fubtends an Angle which the fame 
tranflation generates in the Motion of the Moon j and 
which may therefore be call'd the Second Equation of the 

Centre. 
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Centre. This Equation at a mean diftance of the Moon If fome appear brighter, and others Hart,.,- . r„™»,.ri,,A i. 
from the Earth, is as the Sine of the Angle contain'd be- Sun's Rays more -- >rker ; fome refletf th, 

twecn the right Line D F, and a right Line drawn from 



the Point F to the Moo», neatly ; and when greatefi, „ 
mounts to 2', 25". Now the Angle comprehended be- 
tween the right Line D F and a Line from the Point D, is 
found either by fubftracting the Angle E DE from the 



mean Anomaly of the Moon, or by adding the Moon's other Surfa e of the 



copiouily than others ; and therefore they 
are heterogeneous. And, (2.) Smce the Boundary of the 
.Hummed i art is very fmooth and equable in the Macular. 
their Surface mull be fo .00. (3.) The pans illumined by 
the Sun iooner, and deferred later than others that are 
nearer, are bigner than the reft, 



e. Hand up above the 



jnean ni^-j «• "n- j«™, or oy aamng the Moons otner ourta e ot the Moon f 4 ) fhe \'r» M 1 

diftance from the Sun to the diftance of the Moon's Apogee fwer perfectly to the Shadows .of terreftrial Pot) 
from the Apogee ot the Sun. And as Radius is to the 4- ««*« writes, that he has feveral rim..*. J - 

Sine of the Angle thus found, fo is z", 25" to the fecond Sk.es perfectly clear, when even Star of the Irhn' k 

Equation ol the Centre, which is to be added, if that Sine Magnitude were confpicuous at the lame Altit d F K 

be lefs than a Semi-circle, and fubftraaed if greater : Moo,,, and the fame Elongation from the Earth and w^th 

Thus we have its Longitude in the very Syzygies of the one and the fame excellent Telelc 



, , that the Moon and 
its Macula do not appear equally lucid, clear, and perfpi* 
cuous at all times; but are much brighter, purer and 
more dittinct at one time than another. From the Circum- 
stances ot the Obfervation, 'tis evident, the reafon of the 
Ftenomenon is not either in out Air, in the Tube, in the 
Moon, nor in the Spectator's Eye ; but mull be look'd for 
in lomcthing exilting about the Moon. 

5. Cafini frequently obferv'd Saturn, Jupiter, and the 
fax d Stars, when hid by the Moon, near her Limb, whe- 



Luminaties. 

If a very accurate Computation be required, the Mum's 
Place thus found mull be correct ed by a fecond Variation. 
The firil and principal Variation we have already coniider'd, 
and have obferv'd it to be greatefl in the Octants. The 
fecond is greatefl in the Quadrants, and atifes from the 
different Action of the Sun on the Moons Orbit, according 
to the different Fofition of the Moon's Apogee to the Son, 
and is thus computed : As Radius is to the vetfed Sine of 

the diftance of the Moon's Apogee from the Sun's Perigee, ther ihe illumined or dark one, to have their circular Fi 
mconfequentiafois a certain Angle P ,0 a fourth 1'roportio- gure changed into an oval one ; and in other Occultations 
nal. And as Radius is to the Sine of the Moon's diftance tound no alteration ot Figure at all In like manner the 
from the Sun, fo is the Sine of this fourtn Proportional and Sun and Moon rifing and letting in a vaporous Hor.Vnn An 
another Angle Qjo the fecond Variation, which is ro be -»» .™.. n:.,..i.l 
fubhtacfed, it the Moon's Light be increaftng ; and added, 
if diminishing. 

Thus we have the Moon's true Place in her Orbit ; and 
by reduction ol this Place 10 the Ecliptic, the Moon's Lon- 
gitude. The Ar.gies P and Qare >u be determined by ob 
fervation : in the mean time, it {or P be affumed a', and 
for Q_ 1', we fiiall be near the truth. 

Nature of the Moon. 
1. From the various Phafcs of the Moon : From her 
on!) fhewmg a little patt illumined, 'hen following the 
Sun ready tp let : From that Part's increaftng as fhe re- 
cedes from tiftJ'Snri, till at the diftance of 8o Q fhe (nines 
with a Full Face ; ami again wains as Ore re.approac.hes 
that Luminary, and lofes ail ier Light when (he meers 
him : From the lucid Part's being cpnftantly turn'd to- 
wards the Weft, while the Moon increaXesj and towards 
the Eaft when (he decreafes ; it is evident, that only that 
part fhines on which the Sun's Rays fall ; And from the 
Phenomena of Eclipfes, happening when toe Moon Jhould 
fhme with a full face, ok, when fire is iso° dittant from 

the Sun ; and the darkned Parts appearing the fame in all Earth from th'e~Sun : In the Vfc,» thetefore are f 
Places, ins evident flie has no Light of her own, bur bor- Morten,, m A „ ery i, e? Valleys. Riccohs iwsafured E 
rows whatever Light (he has from the Sun. See Phases, height of one of the Mountains, call'd St. lather, ne and 
T^'m r UN '' XT ■ u , o Jound it nine Miles high. Again, ,n the Moo* are fpaciV us 

2. TheMooBfometimesdifappeats in the clear Heaven, Traflr, nav.ng linooth even Surfaces, and thofe refleftint. 
fo as not to be recoverable by the befl Glaffes ; little Stars lefs Light than the reft = Hence, as the Surface of fluid 



not appear Circular, but Elliptic. 

Hence, as we know, by fure Experience, that the Cir- 
cula. figure ot the Sun and Moon is only changed into an 
K.Uiptlcone by means of the Refraaion in the vapoury 
Atmofphere > 'tis pretty apparent, that at the time when 
the cucular Figure ot the Stars is thus changed by the 
Moon, tne,e is a denle Matter mcompaffing the /VW.where- 
in the : Rays emitted from the Stars are refrafled ; and that 
at other times, when there was no change of Figure, this 
Matter was wanting. 

This Phenomenon is well illuftrated by the following 
Experiment. To the inner bottom of any Vcffel either 
Plane, Convex, or Concave, with Wax fatten a Circle of 
Paper j then pouring in Water.that the Rays reflected from 
tne Circle into the Air may be refracted before they reach 
the Eye ; viewing the Circle obliquely, the circular Figure 
will appear changed into an Elliptis. 

0. lie Moon is a tienfe ofake EoJy, lefet with Mountain; 
Valleys, and Seas. That the Moon is denfe, and impervious 
to the Light, has been (hewn : but fome parts link below 
and others rife above the Surface ; and that confiderably' 
in as mu. h as they are viftble at fo great a diftance of < he 



of the fifth and iixth Magnitude alt thi 
vifible. This Phenomenon Kepler obferved twice Anno 
1580, and 1583 5 and hlevel'ms in 1620. Riccioti, and other 
Jefuits at Hononia, and many People throughout Holland 
obfetved the like April 14, 1642. yet at Venice and Vienna 
fhe was all the time confpicuous. December 23, 1703, 
there was another total Objuration : At Aries (lie tlrlt 
appear'd of a yellowifh brown ; at Amotion ruddy and 



time remaining jtfodie. is naturall 



y even, and as when tranfparenr, they 
tranfmit a great part of the Rays of Light, and reflefl very 
little ; the Lunar Spots are fluid, tranfparent Bodies : 
and as they continue conllantly the fame, are Seas. In" 

the Moan, therefore, are Mountains, Valleys, and Seas 

Hence again, the lucid parts of the Spots are 1/lands and 
Feninjula's, 
And ftnee in the Macula-, and near their Limbs, are feen 
tranlparent, as if the Sun had (none through : at MarfeiUes, fome parts higher than others, in the Lunar S-as ar- Rods 
one part was rcddiln, the other very dusky ; and, at length, and Promontories. 

tho' in a clear Sky, wholly difappear'd. Here it is evi- And fince the new Spots are contiguous to the Moun 
dent, that the Colours appearing different at the fame time, tains, and in all refpefls like rhe Shadows of Bodies on 
do not belong to the Mooh ; that they are occafion'd by an our Earth; no doubt they are the Shadows of the Lu 
Atmofphere around her varioufly difpofed in this and that nar Mountains : Whence alfo appears the Matter of the" 
Place, for retracting ot thefe or thofe coloured Rays. Moon is opake. 

3. The Eye, either naked, or arm'd with a Telefcope, Note, This Reafoning will be put pad doubt by viewine 
iees fome parts in the Moon's Face darker than others,which the fenfible Horizon from fome Eminence- Where it 
are call'd Macula:, or Spots. Through the Telefcope, while paffes over a Plain, the Line will appear fmoorh and even - 
the Moon is either increafing or decteafing, the illumined where a-crofs Mountains and Valleys, irregular and wind' 
parts in the Macula: appear evenly tetminated ; but in ing ; fmooth, but dark, Jt?c. 

the bright Parts, the- Bound of the Light appears jagged 7. The Moon is incompafs'd with an heavy and elaltic At- 
and uneven, compofed of diflimilar Arches, convex and moffhere, wherein Vapours and other Exhalations arife and 
concave. (Tee Tab. Astronomy, Fig. 18.) There are alfo whence they return infirm of Dew and Rain. 
obferved lucid Parts difperfed among the darker ; and In a total Ecliple of the Sun, we find the Moo« in. 
illumined larts feen beyond the limits of Illumination ; circled with a lucid Ring parallel to her Periphery 
othermtermediate onesremaining ftill in darknefs ; and near Of this, we have too many Obfervations to doubt ■ In 
the Macula-, and even in 'em, are frequently feen fuch thegreat Eclipfeof 1713, the Ring was very confpicuous at 
lucid Specks. Betide the Macula: obferved by the An- London, and elfewhere. Kefler o'bferves the fame of an 
ticnts, there are other variable ones invifibleby the naked Eclipfe in 1605, at Naples and Antwerp ; and Wolfius of 
• Ey e > "''' d lNew Macula-, always oppofite to the Sun; another in 1606 at Leipfic, defcribed at large in the ABa 
and which are hence found among thofe parts which are the Eruditorum, with this notable Circumftance, that the part 
fooneft illumined in the increafing Moon, and in the decrea- next the Moos was vifibly brighter, than that furtheft from 
fing Moon lofe their Light later than the intermediate ones ; it ; which is confirmed by the Obfervations of the French 
running round, and appearing Sometimes larger, fometimes Aftronomers in the Memoires del' Academe, i£c. 1705. 
fmaller. Hence about the Moon is fome Fluid, which correfponds 

Hence, [%.) As all parts are equally illumined by the to her Figure, and which both reflefls and refracts the 
Sun, in as much as they are equally diftant from him : Sun's Rays. And hence alfo, this Fluid isdenfer below 
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near the Moon's Body 5 and rarer above. Now as the Air 
which incompaffes our Earth is fuch a Fluid, it is manifeft 
there is Air about the Moon -, and fince the different Denfity 
of the Air depends on its different Gravity and Elafticity, 
no doubt the different Denfity of the Lunar Air has the 
fame Caufes. Again, we have obferv'd the Lunar Air is 
not always equally clear and tranfparent : fometimes 



believed, at the fame time, very remote.we naturally judo« 
it mull: be very large, to appear under fuch an Angle at 
fuch a diitance. And thus a pure Judgment of the Soul 
makes us fee the Moon bigger in the Horizon, than in the 
Meridian ; notwithstanding its Image painted on the 
Retina is lefs in the former Situation than the latter. 
This Hypothefis, F. Gottye deltroys, by obferving that the 



changes the fphcrical Figures of the Stars into Ovals j and narrower and more confined the fenfible Horizon is, the 
in the feveral total Eclipfes jufl mentioned, there was greater does the Moan appear ; the contrary of which 
obferved a trembling in the Moon's Limb, immediately ihould happen on the Principle laid down, 
before immerfion, with an Appearance of thin, light Gafjcndi is of opinion, that the Pupil of the Eye, which 
Smoak flying over it during immerfion, very apparent in is always more open as the Place is more dark 5 being more 
England. And hence, as thefe lame Phenomena are ob- fo in the Morning and Evening than at other times, by 
ferved in our Air when full of Vapours, it is pretty plain, reafon the Earth is covered with grofs Vapours 5 and be- 
at the time when thefe Phenomena are obferved in that of fides, being obliged to pafs through a longer Column or 
the Moon, it is full of Vapours and Exhalations. And, Series of 'em, to reach the Horizon, the Image of theiWeo« 
laltly, fince at other times the Lunar Air isclear and tranf- enters the Eye at a greater Angle, and is really painted 



parent, producing none of thefe Phenomena, the Va- 
pours mult have been precipitared on the Moon ; and there- 
fore either Dew, or Rain, or Snow have fallen. 

7. The Moon is a Body in all refpeBs like our Earthy and 
Jitted for the fame pttrpofes. For we have /hewn that it is 

Detife Ofake has Mountains tx\\&. Valleys—- Seas, with 

ljlands, TeiunfuU, Rocks* and Promontories-*- *— a changeable 
Atmofphere, wherein Vapours and Exhalations rife and fall 
■ " ■ Day and Night ; a .Saw to illumine the one, and a Moon 
the other, Summer and Winter, &c. 

From thefe, hy Analogy, may infinite other Properties 
and Appendages of the Moon be deduced : From the 



here greater. 

In anfwer to which, it muil be faid, that notwithstanding 
this dilatation of the Pupil, occafion'd by the Obfcurity j 
if the Moon be viewed through a little pin-hole made in a 
Paper, /he appears lefs when in the Horizon, 

F.Gauye finding both the Conjectures falfe, advances a 
third : He is of opinion then, when the Moon is in the 
Horizon 5 the neighbourhood of the Earth, and the grofs 
Vapours wherewith the Moon then appears invelopcd, have 
the fame Effect:, with regard to us, as a Wall, .or o- 
ther denfe Body placed behind a Column ; which in that 
Cafe appears bigger than when infulate, and incom palled 



Changes in the A tmofphere will follow Winds, and other on all fides with an illumined Air. Further, it is obferved 

that a Column when fluted, appears bigger than before, 
when it was plain ; the Flutes being fo many particular 
Objefts, which by their Multitude occafion the Mind to 
imagine the whole Object whereof they are compofedof a 
larger extent. The fame thing may be faid of the feveral 
Objects feen towards the Horizon, to which the Moon cor- 
refponds at her Rifing and Setting. And hence it is that 
/he appears greater itill, when /lie rlfes or fets betweea 
Trees 5 the narrow, yet diltinct Intervals whereof have 



Meteors ■-, and according to the different Seafons of tin 
year, Rain, M'jts, Frajt, Snow, &c. From the Inequali- 
ties upon the Moojz's Surface will arife Lakes, Rivers, 
Springs, 2?c. 

Now Nature, we know, produces nothing in vain : Rains 
and Dews fall on our Earth to make Plants vegetate ; and 
Plants take Roor, grow, produce Seeds and Fruits for Ani- 
mals to feed on. But Nature is {till uniform and confident 
with herfelf, and like things ferve for like Ends ; Why 



then may not there be Flams and Animals in the Moonl the fame Effect with regard to the apparent Diameter of 



To what other purpofe fonice a Provifion for them ? 

Thefe Arguments will receive new force when we come 
to /hew that our Earth itfelf is a Planet; and that when 
viewed from the other Planets, it appears, in fome, like the 
Jtfoon ; in others, like Venus ; in others, Jupiter, &c. A Simi- 
litude between the Planets, both Optical and Phyfical, be- 
ing a ftrong Prefumption their Furniture is alike. See 
Earth and Planet. 

To meafure the Height of the Mountains of the Moon. 

Suppofe ED (Fig. 19.) the Moon's Diameter, ECD „ ,.,..,.,.., 

the Boundary of Light and Darknefs ; and A the Top of and divide the Produa by 5 ; the Quotient gives the Hour' 

the Hill in the dark part beginning to be illumined: and the Remainder multiplied by 12, the Minute. If her 

WithaTclefcope obferve the Proportion fof A E, or the Age exceed 15, fubftract 15, and proceed with the Re- 

diitance of A from the Line where the Light commences, ma inder as before. 

to the Diameter of E D : Here we have two fides of a To find the Time of the Moon's beginning tofoine. Mul- 

reftangled Triangle A E, CA; the Squares of which tiply her Age, if under 1 5, by 48 j and divide the Product 

added together give the Square of the third 5 whence the by 60 : the Quotient gives the Hours • and the Remainder 

Semi-diameter CD being fubltraaed, leaves A B, the the Minutes. If her Age be above 15 Days, fubftradr. 

Height of the Mountain. t he t j me thus found, from » 4 3 the Remainder gives the time 

Rtcciolus,-v,g. found the Top of the Hill St, Catherine of /hining in the Morning, 
illumined at the diitance of ^ of the Moon's Diameter from 
the Confines of Light. 



the Moon, as a greater number of Flutes with regard to 
the Shaft of a Column. 

For the Eclipfes of 'the Moon, fee Eclipses. 

For the Moon's Parallax, fee Parallax. 

Tofindthe Moon's Age, To the Day of the Month add 
the Epaaof the Year, and the Months from March inclu- 
five. The Sum, if under 30 5 if over, the Excefs is the 
Moons Age. If the Month have but 30 Days, the Excefs 
above 29 is the Moon's Age. 

To find the Time of the Moon's being in the Meridian, 
ot Southing: Multiply her Age, if under 1 5 Days, by 4 1 



Suppofing, therefore, C E, 8 
and A E, 1 5 the Squares of the two will be 6$, whole 
Root is S.cCz the length of A C 5 fubilra&ing therefore 
BC=8, the Remainder is AB = o.a The Moss's 
Semi-diameter, therefore, is to the Mountain's height as 
8 is to 0.62 j i.e. as 800 to 62. Suppofing, therefore, the 
Diameter of the Moon 11" 



MOOR, Mora, a Heath, or barren Tract of Ground. 
See Heath, 

It is fometimes alfo ufed for a Morafs, Mofs, ox Fen. See 
Morass. 

Mora Muffa, in antient Writings, particularly denotes a 
Mofs, or Peat-Mofs. 

MOORING, at Sea, is the laying out of Anchors, in a, 



Aoon 1 1 8a Englijh Miles, by the Rule of proper place, for the fecure Riding of a Ship. See 

Three we find the height of the Mountain 9 Miles. Anchor. 

The Heights, &c. of the Lunar Mountains being mea- To Moor a-crofs, is to lay out one of the Anchors on one 

furable, Aitronomers have taken occafion to give each its fide, ora-thwart a River, and the other right againft it. 

Name. Ricctolus, whom molt others now follow, diitin- ToMoor alongfi, is to have an Anchor in a River, and a 

guifhed them by the Names of the Celebrated Afironomers 5 Hawfer on Shore. 



and by thefe Names they are {till expreffed in Obfervations 
of the Lunar Eclipfe, &c. See the Figure, (Tab. Astro- 
nomy, Fig. s.o.) 

The apparent Magnitude of the Moon. 
The Magnitude of the Moon, at rifing and fetting, is a 
Phenomenon that has extremely embarratTcd the modern 
Philofophers. According to the ordinary Laws of Vifion,it 
ihould appear the leaft when neareft the Horizon, as being 
then neareft to the Eye -, and yet we find the contrary true 



>t, is to moor Quartering, between 



To Moor Quartsr-J 
the two firltways. 

Mooring for Baft, Wcft,$$c. is when they obferve 
which way, and on what Point of the Compafs the Wind 
or Sea is molt likely to endanger the Ship, and there lay 
out an Anchor. 

MOORS-HEAD, in Chymiftry, a Copper-Cap made 
in form of a Head, to be let over the Chimney of a Re- 
verberating Furnace. See Reverberatory. 

Moors-Heal is alfothe Head of a Copper or Glafs- 
,nfaa. Des Cartes, and from him Dr. Walks, and molt Still or Alembic, which is luted on to the Body or Cucur- 
other Authors account for this from the long Series of Ob- bit, and hath a Beak or Pipe to let the Spirit run down into ■ 
]e as interpofed between the Eje and the Extremity of the the Receiver. 

fenfible Horizon, which make us imagine it more remote MOOT, a difficult Cafe, or Queftion argued by the 
than when in the Meridian, where the Eve fees nothing in Students of Inns of Court, by way of Exercife. Sea 
the way between the Object and itfelf. This Idea of a Mooting 

great difiance makes us imagine the Moon the bigger : The Word is formed either from the Saxon, Mooting 
Tor any Object being feen under any certain Angle, and Affembly 5 or the French, Mot, Word, 

MOOTING, 



MOR 



im 



MOR 



MOOTING, the chief Exercife of the Students in the 
Inns of Court ; being the arguing of Cafes, which young 
Utter Barrillers, ££c. perform at appointed Times, the 
better to enable them tor Practice, and the Defence of 
their Clients Caufes. See Inns of Court. 

Such, as from their Learning and Standing are call'd by 
the Benchers to argue Moot Cafes, are call'd Utter Barrifiers} 
the reft, who for want of Experience, Qfc. are not ad- 
mitted, are call'd Inner Barriflers, See Barrister. 

The riace where Moor Cafes were argued, was anuently 
call'd a Moot-Hall. 

In the Inns of Court there is a 'Bailiff, or Surveyor of the 
Moots, yearly chofen by the Bench to appoint the Moot-Men 
for the Inns of Chancery^ and to keep Account of Perfor- 
mance of Exercifcs, both there and in theHoufe. 

MOOT-MEN are thofe who argue Moot-Cafes, SecMoor. 

Out of thefe Moot-Men are chofe Readers for the Inns of 
Chancery ; where, in Term-time and in Vacations, they ar- 
gue Cales in the prefenceof Attorneys and Clerks. 

MORAL, any thing relating to the Manners, or the 
Conduit of Life. See Manners. 

Thus, befides the Theological Virtues, as Faith, Flope, 
Charity, ££ c. we fay there are alfo Moral Virtues, as Jnft>.ce, 
Temperance, &c. See Virtue. 

Moral of a Fable, is the Initruction drawn from it. See 
Fable. 

Thus when Fkcdrus at the end of a Fable adds, Hoc Wis 
diHtim qui, g?c, that makes what we call the Moral. This, 
the Greeh call'd hau$*09 when at the end of the Fable, 
and <Btyf*$iov. at the beginning. The Latins call it^ffabu- 
latio. 

Moral Senfe, the Faculty whereby we difcern, or per- 
ceive what is Good, Virtuous, Beautiful, &c. in Actions, 
Manners, Characters, ££c. 

A late Author has endeavoured to prove, that it is a pe- 
culiar Senfe whereby we get the. Ideas of thefe Things ; 
and denominate ita Moral Senfe. See Moral Sense. 

Moral Theology is that which treats of Cafes of Con- 
ference j caYi'd alio Cafuijtry. See Casuistry. 

Moral Certainty, or Afiurancc, is ufed to fignify a very 
flrong Probability ; in contra -diumclion to a Mathematical 
Demonftration. See Certainty. 

Moral bnpojjibtlity, is what we otherwife call a very 

§reat, and aimoitinfuperable Difficulty ; in oppofirion to a 
hyfical, or Natural Impoffibility. See Impossibility. 

Moral Thilofophy, a Science whofe Object is to direct, 
and form our Manners; to explain the Reafon, and Ma- 
ture of Aclions ■•> and to teach and initrucl: us how to 
acquire that Felicity or Happinefs which is agreeable to 
human Nature. See Philosophy. 

Moral Fbdojophy is the fame with what we otherwife call 
Ethics. See Ethics. 

Moral Action*, or Acts, are fuch asrender the Rational 
or Free Agent Good or Evil ; and, co frequently, Rewardable 
and Puniihable becaufe he doth them. See Good, £S?c. 

MORALITY is a Conformity to thofe unalterable Ob- 
ligations which refult from the nature of our Existence, 
and the neceffary Relations ot Life j whether to God as our 
Creator, or Mankind as our Fellow-Creature. 

MORASSE, a Marjbj Fen, or low moift Grounds, which 
drain the Waters from above, without having any defcent 
to carry them off again. 

Somner derives the Word from the Saxon Merfe : Salma- 
fitts from Mare, a Collection of Waters ; others from the 
German Marafi , a muddy Place 5 and others from Marefe, 
of Maricetum, a Marifcis, i.e. Rufhes. 

In Scotland, Ireland, and the North of England, they 
have a peculiar kind of Moraf/es, call'd Moffes, or Feat- 
Moffes, whence the Country- People dig their Peat or 
Turt. See Turf. 

The Earl of Cromartie gives a particular Account of 
thefe MofTes in the Fh'tlafaph. TranfaB. They are cover'd 
with aheathyScurf, under which is a black, moiir, fpongy 
Earth, in fome Places fhallower, in others deeper, ordi- 
narily from three or four to feven or eight Feet depth, tho' 
in fome few Places twice or thrice as much. 

This black, fpungy Earth they cut into oblong Squares 
with Iron Spades fitted to that end, eight or nine Inches 
long, and four or five broad ; as the Men cut 'em up, 
they are carried and fpread on a dry Ground, to be dried in 
the Wind and Sun. Some of thefe become harder, fome 
fofter, according to the nature of the Mold or Earth : The 
more black and folid, the better Fire ; and they are the 
leatl efteemed which are greyeft, the Iightefr, and moft 
fpungy. 

When they have cut off one Surface of four or five Inches 
deep, they proceed downwards to another, and Co to a 
third and a fourth, till they come to the hard Channel, un- 
lefs they be ftop'd with Water, which they alfo ordinarily 
remove by making a Channel, if they can j but where they 
cannot, there the Water Magnates. In fuch wafted Pits, 
or Peat-Dikes, as they call 'em, where Water hinders the 



cutting the fpungy F.arth to the Bottom, the Pi'fs will b& 
filPd up again in Com- Years with new fpungy Earth * 
which in prucefs ot Time conns to rhe continence of 
Peat'Mofsdsatfirfti and a fcurfy Heath-Turf grows over 
the Top of it. When the Dikes are dug down to the hard 
Channel, the MofTes don't renew, as in rhe other Cafe 3 
tho' it has been obferv'd, that if they be cut down to the 
Channel, provided the Heathy-Turf cut ofV from the Top 
be but laid on the Channel, in courfe of Time the Mofs 
grows again. 

Thefe MofTes always ftand on Plains ; tho* they are 
frequently ibund on Hills, and near the Top of 'em too* 
Yet, as that curious Nobleman obferves, the MofTes have 
always a defcent to 'em, and generally from em j info- 
much that he never knew any, where the Water might Mag- 
nate. 'Tis the Water draii ing from above that feems to 
be the Parent of Peat. In many of thefe Moflesarc found 
Quantities of } ir nd Oak Wood, iifually in whole Trees; for 
the fmaller BrauJus are jeldom found unconfum'd. This 
Wood is as good tor ufe as any old Wood rs 5 only that 
having imbibed a deal of MoihW, it takes fome time to 
dry, in order to fit it for ufe. 

There are many Places, where Wood will not grow s 
where yet the MofTes are well ftock'd with thefe Under- 
ground Timber ; but yet it appears there muft have been 
Woods formerly : Elfe how come they in the MofTes ? 
To prove this, that Noble Lord gives us the Hiitory and 
Origin of a Mofs, in great meafure from his own Experi- 
ence. In the Pariffi of Locbtmrn, in the Year 10*51, he 
faw, near the Top of a very hh?h Hill, a Plain about d 
Mile over, then cover'd with a firm {binding Wood, but 
which uas fo very old, that not only the Trees had no 
Leaves or Bark on, but the out fide for the fpace of an Inch 
inward was dead, white Timber, tho' with-'n they were 
firm. Coming by the fame Place 15 Yeais after, he' could 
not difcover the leaft Appearance of a Tree, but inftead 
thereof a plain green Ground eover'd with a Mofs 5 the 
Trees being all fallen, and having lain fo thick over one 
another, the Green had over-run the whole Timber, by 
means of the MoiHure draining from the Hill above i^ 
and ftagnating on the Plain. He adds, that none could pafs 
over it 5 the Scurf not being firm enough to fapport 'em. 
In thirty Years more he found the whole Piec» »f Ground 
turn 'd into a common Feat-Mofs, and the Country-Pf.ople 
digging Turf ard Peats. 

This accounts for the Generation of MofTes, and whence 
it is that many of them are furnifh'd with Timber. 

MGRaTUR, or Dif.MORATua, in Law, fignifiesasmuch 
us be Demurs 5 by reafon ihe Party here goes not forward^ 
but reiis, or abides upon the Judgment of the Courr, who 
take time to deliberate, argue, and advife thereon. See 
Demurrer. 

When *he Council of rhe Party are of opinion, that the 
C^unt or Plea of the adverfe Party is inefficient in Law 5 
then he Demurs, or abides in Law, and refers the fame to 
the Judgment of the Court. 

MORBID, Morrious, in Medicine, is apply'd to fig- 
nify thofe Parts, Humours, £i?r. wherein a Dfeafelks- See 
Disease. 

Morbid, in Painting, is particularly apply'd to fat Fle/h 
veryitrongly expreffed. 

MORBILLI, in Medicine, a Difeafe popularly call'd 
the Meafle>. See Measles. 

MOH liUS, a Term purely Latin, iignifying ~Vtjeafe t 
See Disease. 

Mtififius Comitialis, is the Epilepfy ; thus call'd by the 
Romans, becaufe when in any of their public Affembiies 
Perfons fell down with this Diftemper, they immediately 
broke up, and diflolved the Comitia, which was the common 
Appellation for fuch Courts. See Epilepsy. 

Morbus Renins, ~} cJ& Vii ' D l t: ' E " 

Morbus Virpineus, >-See 2 Chlobosis. 

Morbus Galiicus, J c Venereal Difeafe. 

MORISCO, orMoRisu, a kind of Painting, Carving, 
l$c. done aftei the Manner of the Moors 5 confuting of fe- 
veral Grotefque Pieces and Compartiments promifcuoudy 
intermingled, not containing anv perfect Figure of a Man g 
or other Animal, but a wild Reiemblanceof Birds, Beafts, 
Trees, ££V. See Grotesk. 

Thefe are alfo call'd Jrabefques, and are particularly ufed 
in Embroideries, Damask-Work, &c. See Arabesk. 

Moref que Dances, vulgarly call'd Morrice-Dances, are thofe 
altogether in imitation of the Moors, as Sarabands, Chacons, &c t 
which are ufualty performed with Caltagnets, labours, &c. 
Sec Castagnettas. 

MORN PNG, the beginning of the Day ; or the Time 
of the Sun-rifing. See Day and Rising. 

The Aftronomers reckon Morning, Mane f from the lime 
of Mid-night, to that of Mid-day. Thus an Eclipfc iafkid 
to begin at 1 1 a clock in rhe Morning, ££c. 

MoRNiNG-Srar is the Planet Venus, when a little to the 

Eaftward of the Sun ; that is, when fhe nfes a little before 

7 I him. 
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him. In this Situation /he is call'd by the Greek: Fhof- 
fhoms; by the Launs L«cfer,{£c. See Phosphorus. 
Morning Tmtigkt, fee Crepusculum. 
MORPHEW, is that Freckle or Scurf which breaks out 
fometimes upon the Skin, particularly about the Forehead. 
See Freckles. 

MORSELLI, andMoRsun, antient Names for thole 
Forms of Medicines which were to be chew'd in the 
Mouth, as a Lozenge j the Word fignifying a little Mouth- 
ful. See Lozenge. 

MORSUS Dialxti, Devil's Bit ; a Plant which feems to 
have a fringe around its Leaves, is thus call'd. 

From a likenefs hereto, has the Edge or Sel'idge of 
the TuU Fallopian*, obtain'd the fame Appellation. See 
Fallopian. 

MORSUS Canis raildi, > s C Hydrophobia. 
MORSUS nper.t, S I Viper. 

MORT d'slncejlre, in Law, fee Assize of Mori d An- 
eefire. .. 

MORTALITY, a Term frequently ufed to fignify a 
contagious Difeafe, which dcllroys great Numbers either 
of Men, or Beads. 

Bills of Mortality, are Weekly Lifls compiled by the 
Parifh Clerks inandabout London, containing the Numbers 
of fuch asdic of each Difeafe, aswellasof thofe that are 
born every Week. 

The Bills are of fome (landing in England, in imitation 
wheteof they are now eflabliJhcd at Paris, .They are very 
ufeful on feveral accounts, particularly in judging of the 
'Mortality of any Difeafe, and whether an Epidemic or In- 
fectious Diitemper increafes or abates. 

Mr. Gruimt, who examin'd thofe of London very accu- 
rately, has wrote an exprefs Treatife of 'em. Among other 
things, he calculates from 'em, that of 100 Perfons who are 
born in the fame Week, there are but 04 left at the end of 
fix Years ; but 40 at the end of fixteen Years ; at the end 
of twenty fix 1 ears, but 2.5; and rhe end of thirty fix 
Years, but 16 ; at the end of forty fix Years, but 10 ; at 
the end o r fifty fix, no more than fix ; at the end of fixty 
fix Years, but 5 ; ar the enJ of feventy fix, but 1 ; and at 
the end of eighty Years, they are reduced to none. 

He likewife makes it appear, that in England in general, 
more are born than die ; but in London, more die than are 
born : The Proportion of Births to Purials, in the former, 
being as 1 ^ to one ; in the latter as T V to one. Thus aifo 
Ciiies and Market-Towns are found to bury i. T | r tp I 
Birth. But in Paris they outdo London ; their deaths being 
li to 1 Birth. In the Villages of England, fewer die than 
ate born ; there being but one death to 1. ^ 7 5 Births. See 
Marriag E. 

MORTAR, or Morter, in Architecture, is a Prepa- 
tionof Lime,Sand, iSc. mixedup with Water ; ferving, as 
it Cement, to bind the Stones, IS'- of a Building. See 
Building, Cement, £fJc. 

TheAntients had a kind of Mortar fo very hard and 
binding, that, after fo long a Duration, 'tis next to im- 
poffibleto feparate the Parts of fome of their Buildings ; 
tho' there are fome who afcribe that excelTive Strength to 
Time, and the Influences of certain Properties in the Air, 
which is found to harden fome Bodies very furprizingly. 

De Lorme obferves, that the bell Morr«r is that made of 
Tuzzuoli ; adding, that Ft penetrates black Flints, and turns 
'em white. 

The Lime ufed in the antient Mortar is faid to be burnt 
from the hardeft Stones, and even Fragments of Marble. 
See Lime. 

Mr. Worledge obferves, that fine Dull makes weak 
Mortar ; and the rounder the Sand, the ffronger the 
Mortar. He therefore advifes the Sand to be wafhed e'er 
mixed ; and adds, that dirty Water weakens the Mortar 
considerably. See Sand. 

The Proportion of Lime and Sand in our common Mor- 
tar is extremely variable. Vitruvius prefcribes three patts 
of Pit-Sand and two of River-Sand to one of Lime; but 
the Sand here feems to be over-dofed. About London, 
the Proportion of Sand to quitk Lime is as 36" to 25. In 
fome Parts they ufe equal Quantities of each. 

Wolf its obferves, that the Sand fhould be dry and (harp, 
fo as to prick the Hands when rubbed ; yet not earthy, fo 
as to foul the Water it is wafh'd in. 

Vitruvius obferves, that Folfil-Sands dry fuoner than 
thofe taken out of Rivers. Whence, he adds, the latter is 
fittefl for the Infides, the former for the Outfides of a 
Building. He Subjoins, that Foffil-Sand lying long in the 
Air, becomes earthy. Palladia takes notice, that of all Sands 
white ones are rhe worll ; the teafon is owing to their want 
of Afperity. 

Mixing and tteirfmgo/ Mortar ; 
M. Felibien obferves that the Antient Mafonswere fo very 
fcrupulous herein, that the Greeks kept ten Men confiantly 
employ 'd for a long fpace of time, to each Bafon, which 



.ender'dit of fuch prodigious Hardnefs, that I'iimvius ielU 
us the Pieces of Plaifter falling off from old Walls ferved 
to make Tables. Felibien adds, it is a Maxim among old 
Mafons to their Labourers, that they fhould dilute with 
the Sweat of their Brow, i.e. labour it a long time, inftead 
of drowning it with Water, to have done the fooner. 
■ Befides the common Mortar ufed in laying of Stones, 
Bricks, i$c. there are feveral other kinds. As, 

White Mortar, ufed in Plaiflering the Walls and 
Ceilings ; made of Ox-Hair mixed with Lime and Water, 
without any Sand. SeePLAisTER. 

The Mortar ufed in making of Water-Courfes,Cifierns, 
cjfe. is very hard and durable, made of Lime and Hog's- 
Greafe, fometimes mix'd with the Juice of Figs, and 
fometimes with liquid Pitch : after Application it is 
wafhed over with Linfeed-Oil. See Cistern. 

Mortar for Furnaces, iS'c. is made wirh red Clay 
wrought in Water, wherein Horfe-Dung and Chimney-Soct 
has been fieep'd. See Furnace. 

Mortar for Sim-Dials on Walls may be made of Lime 
and Sand temper'd with Linfeed Oil ; or, for want of 
that, with fcumm'd Milk. This will grow to the Hard- 
nefs of a Stone. 

In Buildings, one part of wafh'd Soap- Allies mixed with 
another of Lime and Sand, make a very durable Mortar. 

MORTAR, or Mortier, a Badge, or Enfign of Dig- 
nity bore by the Chancellors, and Great Preiidentsof the 
Parliaments of France. 

It confilts of a Piece of Velvet edged with a Gold-Lace, 
They formerly bore it on their Head, but now in their 
Hands. 

Hence they are call'd Prefidents a Mortier. 
MORTAR-PIECE, a Ihort Piece of Ordnance, very 
thick and wide, proper for the Carriage of Bombs, Car- 
caffes, Shells, 'Stones, Sic. Scc-Ordnance, Bomb, Car- 
cass, c5c. 

There are two kinds of Mortars ; the one hung, or mount- 
ed on a Carriage with low Wheels, after the manner of 
Guns, call'd Pendent or Hanging Mortars : The other 
fixed on an immoveable Bafe, call'd Standing Mortars. 

At the head of the Bore, orChafe of ;ne Mortar, is the 
Chamber, for the Charge of Powder. This is ufually made 
Cylindrical, all but the Bafe, which they make Hemi- 
fphcrical : Tho' fome of the later Engineers prefer Sphe 1 
rical Chambers ; as the Surface of thofe being lefs, under 
equal Capacities, make lefs Refiftance to the Gun-Powder. 

SeeCHAMBER. 

The Thicknefs of the Mortar about the Chamber is to 
be much greater than about the Chafe 5 by reafon the 
Gun-Powder makes a much greater Effort about the 
Chamber than elfewhere. The Diameter of the Chamber 
to be much lefs than that of the Bore ; by reafon Bombs, 
Shells, &c. are much lighter than Bullets of equal Dia- 
meters ; and, confequently, lefs Powder fufEces. See 
Bullet. 

To charge, or load a Mortar, the proper Quantity of 
Gun Powder is put into the Chamber; and if there be 
any vacant fpace, they fill it up with Hay ; fome chufe 
a wooden Plug. Over this they lay a Turf ; fomea wooden 
Tampian fitted to the Bore of the Piece ; and laflly the 
Bomb, taking care that the Fufee be in the Axis thereof, 
and the Orifice be turn'd from the Muzzle of the Piece. 
What remains, is to be fill'd up with Hay, Straw, Turf, ££?c- 
fo as the Load may not be exploded without the utmoft 
Violence. See Charge. 

The Quantity of Gun-Powder to be ufed, is found by 
dividing the Weight of the Bomb by ;o. Tho' this Rule 
is not always to be ffrictly obferved. See Gun-Powder. 

To elevate the Mortar, fo as its Axis may make any 
given Angle with the Horizon ; they apply the Artillery- 
Level, or Gunner's Quadrant 5 the ufe whereof fee under 
the Articles Level and Quadrant. 

An Elevation of -o or ho Degrees is what it commonly 
chofefor rendring MortarsmcA ferviceable in calling Shells 
into Towns, Forts, &c, tho' the greater! Range be at 45^. 
See Range. 

If all Mortar- Pieces were, as they ought to be, exactly 
Similar, and their Requifitesof Powderas the Cubes of the 
Diameters of their feveral Bores; and it their Shells, 
Bombs, Carcaffes, cift". were alfo Similar, then, compa- 
ring like with like, their Ranges on the Plane of the Ho- 
rizon, under the fame Degree of Elevation, would be 
equal ; and, confequently r one Piece being well proved, 
/. e. the Range of the Granado, Bomb, Carcafs, ej?c. be- 
ing found to any Degree of Elevation, the whole Work of 
the Mortar- Piece would become very eafy, and exact. 

But fince Mortars are not thus Similar, 'tis required that 
the Range of the Piece at fome known Degree of Eleva- 
tion be accurately found by meafuring ; and from hence 
all the other Ranges may be determined. 

Thus, to find the Range of the Piece at any other Eleva- 
tion required ; fay, as the Sine of double the Angle under 

which 
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which the Experiment was made, is to the Sine of double 
the Angle propofed, fo is the Range known to the Range 
required* 

£>uppofe,for inftance, 'tis found that the Range of a Piece 
elevated [o 30 Degrees is 2000 "Yards ; to find the Range 
of the fame Piece with the fame Charge when elevated to 
45 Degrees : Take the Sine of 6o Q t the double of 30*, and 
make it the fifft Term of the Rule of Three -, the fecond 
Term muft be the Sine of 90°, the double of 45 Q j and 
the third the given Range 2000 : The fourth Term will 
be 23x0, the Range of the Piece at 45^. If the Elevation 
be greater than 45 , initead of doubling it, take the Sine 
of double its Complement to 90 . As fuppofe the Eleva- 
tion of a Piece be 50°. take the Sine of 8o°, the double 
of40°. 

Again, if a determinate Diftance to which a Shot is to 
be call, be given, and the Angle of Elevation to produce 
that Effect be required ; the Range known muft be the 
firft Term in the Rule of Three, which fuppofe 2000 Yards 5 
The Range propofed, which we fuppofe iico Yards, the 
fecond Term ; and the Sine of 60 double of the Eleva- 
tion for the Range of 2000 Yards, the third Term. The 
fourth Term will be found the Sine of45°, 52', whofe 
half 2i°, 5^', is the Angle of Elevation the Piece muft 
have, to produce the defired Eft' ct. And if 21 , 5$' be 
taken from 90 , you will have 68 c , 4' for the other Ele- 
vation of the Piece, with which the fame Effect will like- 
wife be produced. 

For the greater Eafe, and to avoid the trouble of finding 
Sines of double the Angles of propofed Elevations, GahUo 
and TorricelU give us the following Table, wherein the Sines 
of the Angles fought are had by infpectie-n. 

J TAB LE of Sines for the Ranges o/ 7 Mortars. 

Degree; 
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%9 
38 
S7 
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61 
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8290 
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The Ufe of this Table is obvious. Suppofe, for In- 
ftance, it be known by Experiment that a Mortar elevated 
J5 Q , charged with three Pounds of Powder, throw a Bomb 
to the Diftance of 350 Fathom j and it be required, wirh 
the fame Charge, to throw a Bomb ico Fathom farther : 
Seek in the Table the Number anfwering to 1 5 Degrees, 
and you will find it 5000. Then as 350 is to 450, fo is 
5000 to a fourth Number, which is (5428. Find this 
Number, or that ne a reft it, in the Table, and againft it 
you will find 200, or 70° j the Angles of Elevation. 

For the Weight, Dimenfions, &c. of the Bombs, ^c. to 
be call out of Mortars, and the Lines of the Projection ; fee 
Bomb, Projectile, t£c. 

MORTGAGE, in our Law, is the fame with Hypothe- 
cs in the Civil Law, viz. an Obligation, whereby Land or 
Tenement of the Debtor, are pawned or bound over to 
the Creditor for Money or other Effects borrow'd ; pe- 
remptorily to be the Creditor's for ever, if the Money be 
not paid at the Day agreed on. 

The Creditor holding fuch Land, on fuch Agreement, is 
in the mean time call'd Tenant in Mortgage. 

Glanvile defines Mortgage, Mortuum Vadium, to be that cujus 
frit flits vet reditus interim fercefti m nvUo fe acquiptsnt . . Thus 
'tis call'd Mortgage, i- e. dead Gage, of Mart, Death, and Gage, 
Pledge 5 becaufe whatever Profit it yields, yet it redeems 
not itfelf by yielding fuch Profit, except the whole Sum 
borrow'd be likewife paid at the Day ; the Mortgager being 
by Covenant to receive the Profits till default of Payment. 
Others hold it call'd Mortgage, becaufe if the Money be 
not paid at the Day, the Land moritttr, dies, to the Debtor, 
and is forfeited to the Creditor. 



He who lays this Pawn or Gage, is call'd the Mortgager 
and he that takes it the Mortgagee. 

This, if it contain exceffive Ufury, is prohibited by A 
Statute 37 Henry Vlll. 

The French iometimes ufe the Word m the fame fenfe In 
their Language, where it ftands in Co.-tradiitincliun to a fimplc 
Contract* which does not carry with it the mean Profits, 
and which they call Vtf-gage, Live pledge. 

Asa Mortgage is an Engagement for the Security of the 
Creditor, all means have been taken to affure him of the 
Effect j that of the Pawn or Pledge, feems to have beeri 
the moft anticnt, being in reality the fame thing, all the 
difference confuts in this, that in a Mortgage the Pawn was 
put into the hands of the Creditor ; whereas in a fimplc 
Engagement, the Thing remained in the hands of the 
Debtor. But it was afterwards found much more commo- 
dious to engage an Inheritance by a fimple Convention, than 
by an actual Delivery. 

Accordingly, this was praclifed by the Gree&.and from thetri 
borrow'd by the Romans ; who, the better to prevent Deceits^ 
fixed up vifible Marks to inform the Public, that the Etiate 
was engaged by the Proprietor : Tho thefe Marks were 
found io injurious to the Debtors, that the Ufe of 'em was 
at length prohibited. 

.Tl*e Romans had four Kinds of Mortgages, or Hypothec*. 
The Conventional, which proceeds from the Will and Con- 
fent of the Contractors ; the Le;al, which is introduced by 
the Law, and which is therefore call'd Tacit. The Mort- 
gage of the Frator. when by the Flight or Refulal (if the 
Debtor, the Creditor was put in poffeflion of his Effects, 
And the "judiciary Mortgage, when the Creditor was put iri 
ppffeffionj in confequence of a Decree or Sentence. The 
Civil Lawyers diitingmfh twenty-fix different Kinds of Ta- 
cit Mortgage*! 

MORTIFICATION, in Medicine, ige. a Difeafe, where- 
in, the natural Juices of any part quite lofe iheir proper 
Motions; and by that means fall into a fermentative one, 
and corrupt and deftroy the Texture of the Part. 

There are two Species, or rather Degrees of Mortifica- 
tion: The one call'd a Gangrene, which is a Mortification 
in its firft, or beginning State 1 The other a Sphacelus^ 
which is a perfect, or finifli'd Mortification. See Gan- 
grene and Sphacelus. 

. MORTMAIN, a Term in Law, fignifying an Aliena- 
tion of Lands and Tenements c any Guild, Corporation, 
or Fraternity, and rneir Succeffors 5 as Bi/hops, Parfons, Vi- 
cars, £*?c. See Alienation. 

Such Alienation may not be done without the King's Li- 
cence, and that of the Lord of the Mannor j or of the King 
alone, if it be immediately holden of him; 

The Prefulents and Governours of the Hofpitals maVj 
without Licence in Mortmain, purchafe Land, i*>c not ex- 
ceeding the yearly Value of 3000 I. Stat. 14. Car, 2. 

The Word literally denotes Dead-Hand, being a Com- 
pound of Mart, dead, and Main, Hand* 

Thus Hoxtoman de Kerb. Feudal, fays, Manns mdrtua locut'to 
eft qi«e HJitrfatttr de Us quorum foffeffo, itt ita dicam Immortalis 
eft , quia nunquam b<eredem habere defnenx,. Qua de caufa res 
nunquam ad friorem Vominum re-vertitur. Nam Manus Pro 
fofj'effone dicitur , Mortua fer Antifhrafin fro Immortali, £>c 

The Reafon of the Name proceeds from this, that the 
Services and other Profits due for fuch Lands, fhould not, 
without fuch Licence, come into a dead Hand, (Mainmort,^ 
i.e. into a Hand as it were dead, that is, fo dedicated 
to God, or pious Ufes, as to be different from other Lands, 
Tenements, or Hereditaments, and never to revert to the 
Donor, or any temporal or common Ufe. Hottoman de- 
fines Mort-main to be the Poffeflion of thofe who are, as it 
were, immortal, becaufe they never ceafed to have Heirs 5 
fo that the Eftate never reverts to its firft Lord. Main^ 
Hand, being ufed for Poffeflion j and Mort, Deed, by An- 
tiphrafis, for immortal. 

MORTOISE, or Mortise, in Carpentry, ££c. a kind 
of Joint, wherein a Hole or Incifion, of a certain Depth, is 
made in the Thicknefs of a Piece of Wood, which is to re- 
ceive another Piece, call'd a Tenon. See Tenon. 

The Word is originally French. Borel derives it from 
mordere, to bite. 

MORTUARY, is a Gift left by a Man at his Death to 
his Parifh-Church, for a Recompence of his Perfonal 
Tithes and Offerings, not duly paid in his Life-time. It 
is not properly and originally due to an Incumbent from 
any but thofe of his own Parifh ; But, by Cuftom, in 
fome Places of the Kingdom, it is paid to the Parfons of 
other Parishes, as the Corps paffes thro them. 

MOSAIC, Mosaic Work, or, as fome chufe to call it, 
Musaic, from the Latin Opus Mvfvwm ; an Affemblage of 
little Pieces of Glafs, Marble, precious Stones, £?c. of va- 
rious Colours, cut fquare and cemented on a Ground of 
Stuc, %£c. imitating the natural Colours and Degradations 
of Painting. See Paintinc 
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In this fenfe Mofaic Work includes Marquetry, ot Inlaid they difpofe orderly in Cafes ; as in Painting inFrefco; 'tis 
Wirk, Var.eerim, ££*tr. But in the reftrain'd fcnfe of the ulual to range all the different Teints in Shells, and ac- 
VtCtAt it only takes in Works of Stone, Metals and Glafs; cording to their (Jolour. 

It 'tis defir'd to have Gold, either in the Ground of thd 
Painting, or in the Ornaments, or the Draperies, they take 
fome of the Pieces of Glais, form'd add tilt in the man- 
ner jull mention'd. Thefe they moiften bfl one fide with 
Gum-Water, and afterwatds lay 'em overwith Gold-Leaf. 
They then put this Piece, or feveral Pieces ar a tifne; on a 
Fire-movel, uhich they place in the mouth of the Fiirhace, 



Aofe of Wood being dillinguifh'd by the Name of Mar- 
quetry or Inlaying. 

Others diltinguifh otherwife between Mofaic, and Mar- 
quetry. In that properly cali'd Mofaic, the feveral Stones 
are all of the fame Colour ; and the Changes, and Dimi- 
nutions of Colours, and Shades, are made by applying dif- 
ferent Slones one on ano.her, but all of the fame Colour. 



Mtrquesry, on the conttary, confifts of Stones of different after having firft cover'd them with another hollow Piece 

Colours ; and by thefe the feveral Colours, Shades, De- of Glais. Here they continue till fuch time as they be- 

gradations, Jjjc. are exprefs'd. come red-hot ; after which the Shovel is drawn out, all at 

The Critics are divided as to the Origin and Reafon of once, and the Gold becomes fo firmly attached to the Glafs 

the Name Mofaic. Some derive it from Mofatcum, a Cor- that it will never afterwards leave i 



ruption of Mufaicv.m, as that is of Mtfiium, as it was cali'd 
among the Romans. Scaliger derives it from the Greek //Soap, 
and imagines the Name was given to this fort of Works, 
as being very fine, and ingenious. Nelritenfis is of opinion 
they were fo cali'd, becaufe ex Hlis FiRuris ornaiantur Mu- 
fea. 

Mofaic feems to have taken its Origin from Fa-ving : 
The fine Effect and Ufe of Pavements, compofed of Pieces 
of Marble of different Colours fo well join'd together, as 



Now, to apply thefe feveral Pieces, and out of 'em to 
form a Picture, they firll make a Cartoon, or Defign ; this 
they transfer on the Ground or Piaiiier, by calquing, as in 
Painting in Frelco. See Fresco. 

As this Plailler is ro be laid thick on the Wall, it will 
continue fre/li and r*>h a considerable time, fo that there 
may be enough prepar'd at once to ferve three or four days. 
It is compos'd of Lime made of hard Stone, with Brick- 
dult very fine, Gum-Tragacamh, and Whites of Eggs ; 



that when dry'd they might be polifti'd, and the whole when it is thus prepar'd, and laid on the Wall, and made 
Male a very beautiful and folid Body, which continually the Defign of what is to be reprefented, with Plyers they 
trodden upon, and warned with Water, was not at all da- take out the little Pieces of GUIs, ranging 'em one after 
tnaged ; gave the Painter the hint; who foon carry'd the another, and Hill keeping ftriflly to the light Shadow, dif- 
Art to a much greater Perfection : fo as to reprefent Fo- ferent Teints and-Colours reprefented in the Defign before 5 
liageSf Mafques, and other Grorcfque Pieces of various preffing or flatting 'em down with a Ruler, which ferves 
Colours, an a Ground of black or white Marble. In fine, both to fink 'em within the Ground, and to render the 
obferviog the good Effect which this kind of Work had in Surface even. 

Pavements, and finding that it refilled Water, they pro- Thus, in a long time, and with an infinite deal of trou- 
ceeded to line Walls therewith, and to make various Fi- ble, they fini/h, the Work, which is Hill the more beau- 
gures for the Ornament of their Temples and public tiful, as the Pieces of GLfs are more uniform, and rang 'd at 
Buildings. more equal heights. Some of thefe are executed with fo 

But Nature not producing Variety of Colours enough much Juftnefs, that they appear as fmooth as a Table of 
for 'em in Marbles, to paint all kinds of Objects, they be- Marble, and as fini/h 'd and mafterly as a Painting in Fref- 
thought of countetfeiting 'em with Glais and Metal Co- C o; with this advantage, that they have a fine Luftre, and 
lours j which fucceeded fo well with 'em, that having gi- will hold almoft for ever. 

ven all manner of Teints to an infinite number of little The finefi Works of this kind, that have defcended to 
Pieces of thefe two Matters, to counterfeit Stones of va- us, and thofe whereon the Moderns have retriev'd the Art 
rious Colours, in order to get more Colours ; the Workmen almoft loft, are thofe of the Church of St. Aines for- 
arranged 'em with fo much Art, that their Mofaic feem'd merly the Temple of Bacchus at Rome; at Tifa ■ Florence 
almoft to difpute with Paintings. This way of reprefenting and other Cities of Italy. The moft e'.ieem'd a'mono the 
Objects having this advantage, that it refifls the Injuries Works of the Moderns, are thofe of -Jofeeh Pine, and the 
of the Air as well as Marble itfelf; and even grows more Chevalier Lanfranc, in the Church of St. Teter at Rome. 
beautiful with Time, which effaces all other kind ot Paint- There are very good ones likewife at Venice. 
inc. 

But the Moderns are gone further, and fetting afideGlafs Mosaic Work of Marlle, and precious Stones. 

and Metals, as too mean Materials, have introduced, along Thefe two Kinds of Mofaics bear fo near a relation to each 
with the fineft Marbles, the richeft of precious Stones, as other, as to the Manner of Working, that to avoid Repeti- 
Lapis, Agar, Cornelians, Emeralds, Turquoifes, cjfe. tior., we fhall give 'em both under one; obferving, by 

Of thefe three Kinds of ilfo/aa-Work, rhat ot colour'd thewa), wherein the one differs from the other either in 
Glafs and Metals is now little in ufe, tho of a furprizing the lawing or the ranging of the Stones. 
Luftre and Durablencfs : of the other two, that of Mar- Mofaic of Marble is ufed in large Works, as in Pavements 
bles alone is in common Ufe; the Mofaic of precious of Churches, Bafiltcs, and Palaces; and in the Incruftation 
Stone being fo very dear, that the few Workmen who ap- and Vaneering of the Walls of the fame Edifices. As to 
ply rhemfelves to it, make little elfe but petty Works, as that of Stones, efpecially precious Stones, 'tis only ufed in 
Ornaments for Altar-Pieces, Tables for rich Cabinets, ti?c. fmall Works, as before obferv'd. 

Tho out of thefe mult be excepted that fumptuous Cha- The Ground of Mofaic Wurks wholly Marble is ordi- 
1 of the Dukes of Tufcany, which has been fo long in narily a maflive Marble, either white or black. ' On this 
nd, and which, if ever it be finifh'd, will be a noble Ground the Defign is cut with a Chiffel, havina been firft 
Monument of the Magnificence and Piety of thofe Princes, calqued. When 'tis dug of a fufficient Depth, ?. e. an Inch 
as well as of the Patience and Addrefs of the Workmen or mote, 'til fill'd up with Marble of a proper Colour firffi 
employ 'd therein. contourn'd, or falhion'd to the Defign, and redue'd to the 

We (hall however enter into fome Detail of the Manner Thicknefs of the Indentures, with various Inftruments. To 
of working in thofe three Kinds of Mofaic; to which we make the Pieces, thus inferred into the Indentures hold 
fliall add a fourth much newer, yet equally ingenious with whofe feveral Colours are to imitate thofe of the Defien' 
any of the reft, made with a kind of Gyffum or Talc, found they ufe a Stuc, compos'd of Lime and Marble Duft • or 
in Stone-Quarries about Faris. a Maftic, which each Workman prepares differently : after 

which, the Work is half poli/h'd with a foft kind of Stone 
Mosaic Work of Glafs. The Figures thus mark'd out, the Painter, or Sculptor 

himlelf draws, with a Pencil, the Colours of the Figures not 

This Kind oi Mofaic they begin with little Pieces of Glafs, determin'd by the Ground, and in the fame manner makes 

which they provide of as many different Colours as poffi- Strokes or Hatchings, in the Places where Shadows are to 

ble. To this end, the Glaffmen's Furnaces being difpofed, be; and when he has engrav'd with the Chiffel all the 

and their Pots or Crucibles full of the Matter of which Strokes thus drawn, he fills them up with a black Maftic 

Glafs is made, or rather of Glafs already made, they put compos'd partly of Bmpmiy&\t<&, pour'd on hot ; taking 

what Colour or Dye rhey think fit in each Crucible, always off, afterwards, what is fuperfluous with a piece of foft 

beginning with rhe weakeft, and augmenting the Strength of Stone or Brick, which with Water and beaten Cem-nt 
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V and lay it'ona fmootfi Marble, flatting it 'down at Vetfaiuet; and ^^^^{l^t^tTh^t^sJ^lc 

With another like Marble, and then cutting it into Slices Palace are incruftated- 

of equal bignefs, and about the thicknefs of an Inch and For Mofaic Work of precious Stories ; there are 'required o 

half. They then with an Instrument, which the Italians fher and moredelicate Inftruments than thofe ufed in Mar" 

qo\\ Bocca drCam, make other Pieces fquarc, and others of ble; as Wheels, Drills, Tin-Plates &c. ufed by Lanier 

different Figures and Sizes, as occafion requires ; thefe ries, and Engravers on Stone. 

As 
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As none but the richeft Marbles and Stones enter rbii 
Work, to make 'cm go the further, they are fawn into the 
thinner! Leaves imaginable, fcarce exceeding half a Line 
in Thickneis; the Block, to be faw'd, is faften'd firmly 
with Cords, on the Bench, only rais'd a little on a piece 
of Wood, one or two Inches high. Two Iron Pins, which 
are on one tide the Block, and which ferve to fallen it, 
ferve alfo to direct the Saw, which with Pieces thus faw'd, 
are put into a Vice contrived for the purpofe ; and with a 
kind of Saw or Bow made of fine Brafs Wire, bent on a 
Piece of fpringy Wood, together with Emery fleep'd in 
Water, the Leaf is gradually fafhion'd, by following the 
Strokes of the Defign made on Paper, and glued on the 
Piece. See Marquetry. 

When there are Pieces enough fallen 'd to form an entire 
Flower, or fome other Part of the Defign, they are ap- 
ply'd. 1'hc Ground that fupports this Mofaic, is ufually of 
Free Stone. The Matter wherewith the Scones are join'd 
together, is a Maftic, or kind of Stuc, laid very thin on 
the Leaves as they are fafhion'd; and the Leaves in this 
State, apply'd with Plyers. If any Contour, or Side 
of a Leaf, be not either rounded enough, or fquared e- 
nougb, to fit the Place where it is to be ufed, when 'tis 
too large, 'tis brought down with a Brafs File or Rafp, and 
when too fmall, is managed with a Drill, and other Lapi- 
dary- Initruments. 



"Manner of making Mosaic Work of Gypfum. 

The Gypfum is a kind of coarfe Talc, or a mining 
tranfparent Stone, found in the Quarries of Montmartre near 
Taris, among the Stones thence dug to make the Plainer 
of Tarts : 'tis different from the Plainer, but retains the 
Name the Remans gave the Plainer, mm, Gypfum, Of this 
Stone, calcined in a Kiln, and beaten in a Mortar, and 
pafs'd thro a Sieve, they make a kind of artificial Marbles, 
imitating precious Stones, and of rhefe compofe a kind of 
Ivfofaic Work, which comes little iliort either of the Dura- 
blenefs or Vivacity of the natural Stones ; and which has 
this advantage, that it admits of continu'd Pieces, or Paintings 
of entire Compartiments, without any Joining vifible. 

Some make the Ground of Plaifler of Paris, others of 
Free-Stone: if the former, 'tis fpread in a wooden Frame, 
of the length and breadth of the intended Work, and about 
an Inch and half thick. This Frame is fo contriv'd, as, the 
Tenons being only join'd to the Mortoifes by flngle Pins, 
they may be taken afunder, and the Frame be difmounted 
when the Plaifler is dry. This Frame they cover on one 
fide with a flrong Linnen Cloth, nail'd all around, which be- 
ing plac'd horizontally, with the Linnen at bottom, is fill'd 
with Plaifler, pafs'd thro a wide Sieve. The Plaifler be- 
ing half dry, the Frame is fet perpendicular, and left till 
it be quite dry; then taken out, by dismounting the Frame. 
In this idofaic s the Ground is the mofl important Parr. 

Now to prepare the lifted Gypfum to be apply'd on this 
Ground, they diffblve and boil it in the beft En^lijh Glue, 
and after mixing with it the Colour it is to bear, the whole 
is woik'd up together into the ordinary Confidence of Plai- 
fler j and then taken and fpread on the Ground, five or fix 
Inches thick. It muff be obferv'd, that if the Work be 
luch, as that Mouldings are requir'd, they are form'd with 
Gouges and other Inflruments. 

'Tis on this Plaifler, thus colour'd like Marble or pre- 
cious Stone, and which is to ferve as a Ground to a Work 
either of Lapis, Agat, Alabafler, or the like, that the De- 
fign to be represented is drawn ; having been fir ft pounced 
or calqued. To hollow or imprefs the Defign, they ufe 
the fame Inflruments with the Sculptors; the Ground 
whereon they are to work, not being much lefs hard than 
Marble itfelf. The Cavities thus made in the Ground, are 
fill'd up with the fame Gypfum boil'd in Glue, only diffe- 
rently colour'd ; and thus are the feveral Colours of the 
Original reprefented. To have the neceffary Colours and 
Teints at hand, they temper Quantities of the Gypfum 
with the feveial Colours, in little Pots. When the Defign 
is thus fill'd, and rendcr'd vifible, by half polifhing it 
with Brick or foit Stone ; they go over it again, cutting 
fuch Places as are either to be weaker, or more /hadow'd, 
and filling 'em with Gypfum ; which is repeated till all 
the Colouts, added one after another, reprefentthe Original 
to the Life. The Work being finiiVd, is fcower'd with 
foft Stone, Sand and Water ; then with Pumice-ftone, and 
laflly, poliJb'd with a wooden Mullet and Emery. Laflly, 
the Lutire is given it, by fmeering it over with Qil, and 
rubbing it a long time with the Palm of the Hand ; which 
gives it a LuAre nothing inferior to that of natural Mar- 
ble. 

If 'tis only requir'd to make a variegated Table, or o- 
rher Work of feveral Colours; without Mofaic Figures, the 
Frocefs is fomewhar different. To this end, they only pre- 
pare feparately, in large Bowls, as many different Colours 
as Nature fliews in the Marble to be imitated, and after 
incorporating 'em with the Gypfum and Glue-Water, they 



take a Trucl-full of each, and difpofe 'em in a Trough, 
without any order; then without mingling 'em, and only 
by cutting or croffing the Gypfum of each Truel once or 
twice with each of the refl, they give 'em that beautiful 
Confufion, which makes the Value of natural Marbles: 
Ofthefe they then make their Tables,or lay 'em in a Mold, 
according to the Work to be done. 

As to Marquetry or Inlaid-Work* the Antients were well ac- 
quainted with it, and ufed it for the adorning of their Beds, 
fables, and other Moveables; ufing for this purpofe Ivo- 
ry, and the richefl Woods. But Friar ^obn oSVerona feems 
to have contributed the mofl to its Perfection, by difco- 
vcring the Secret of dying Woods of all Colours and De- 
grees; by which means he was enabled to imitate Paint- 
ing, and even to reprefent Architecture inPerfpecFive. 

They begin with fawing their Woods into Leaves, of the 
Thicknefs of one or two Tenths cfan Inch; then take 
Pieces of the Defign they are to follow, and fallen 'em to 
thnie Leaves, and wirh a little Steel faw the Contour of 
the Defign. All that is neceffary being taken off with the 
Saw, they give the Shadow to thofe Places that require it, 
by placing the Piece in a hot Sand, or otherwife, with the 
Direction neceffary to fhadow it more or lefs. This done, 
they lay each Piece in its place, on a Ground of another 
Wood, as dry Oak, and there fatten them with flrong Glue. 

There are two other Branches of Mofaic Work ; the one 
call'd Vamaskeemng, or Damask-Work, confining in an Af- 
femblage of Gold or Silver Threads, of which are fome- 
times form'd flat Works, and fome times Baffo-Relievos. 
See Damaskeening. 

The other is ca.\Vd Shell- Work, confifting of Shells, arti- 
ficial Congelations, Petrifications,^, ufed in Grottos. See 

OHELt-Woii. 

MOSQUE, among the Mahometans* is a Temple fet 
apart for the Exercifes of Religion. See Temple. 

There are Royal Moffttes founded by the Emperors, as 
Solimama and Veltdea at Conft.intinoph ; and Private Mofqucs, 
founded by Mufties, Viziers, Bafl'a's, &c. they are built 
like large Kails, with lilcs, Galleries, and Domes ; and 
are adorned on the inflde with Compartiments, and Pieces 
of JrabeffKe Work. On one fide is always found a Pool 
with feveral Cocks. 

The Turks have converted mofl of the Chriflian 
Churches into Mofyues. At the top is always placed a Cref- 
cent. 

The Word comes from the Turkifj Mefchit; which pro- 
perly fignifies a Temple built of Wood, fuch as the Turks 
firfl ufed. Hence the Spaniards derive their Mtfcheta* and 
the Italians Mofcheta, and the French and Englifi Mofq/te. Borel 
derives the Word from the Greek parx.©- Calf becaufe of 
the frequent mention of a Cow in the Alcoran. Others 
and with the greatefl Appearance of Reafon, derive it from 
the Arabic M.ffchiad, a Place of Wor/hip. 

MOSSE, Ufnea in Natural Hiftory, a little Plant of the 
Parafite kind, growing on the Barks, &c. of feveral Trees 
as Oak, Poplar, Aih, Cedar, ££c. See Parasite, 

The mofletleemed, and odoriferous is that cfthe Cedar }. 
it is of fome medicinal Ufe, being Aflringent, and proper 
to flop Hemorrhagies and Dyffenteries. 

The Antients took the Mofs of Trees to be the Effect of 
a Diforderor Difcompofure of the Texture of the Bark j 
or at mofl a kind of little Filaments arifing from the Bark. 
But the Moderns find by feveral Obfervations, that Moffes 
are all real, difiincT: Plants, whofe Seed, being extremely 
fmall, is inclofed in little Capfulce, which' burfling of 
themfelves, the Seed is earned off by the Winds, till 
falling on the Inequalities of the Bark of Trees, it is there 
flop'd, takes Root, and feeds at the expence of the Tree 
as Mouldincfs does on Bread, f$c. See Mouldiness. 

The different kinds of Mnjjes are very numerous ; Monf. 
Vaillant reckons 137 feveral Species in the fingle Neigh- 
bourhood of Paris. 

There Isalfo a kind of greenifii Mofs growing on human 
Sculls that have been longexpofed to the Air, call'd Ufnea, 
or Mufcits caharius. The Antients made a deal of Ufe of 
it as an Aflringent, &c. See Usnea. 

Moffes make an Article of Commerce ; there being fe- 
veral kinds ufed in Medicine, in Perfuming, &c. Among 
others, the Sea-Mofs, call'd Coralline, (fee Coralline,} 
and the Mofs of Cedar and Firr, which enter the Compofi- 
tion of Cyprefs Powder. 

The Mofs of common Trees, as Oak, A/h, Poplar, £5*c. 
is ufed for Caulking of Veffels. 'Tis alfo ufed by Bird- 
Merchants, to prepare Cages for certain kinds of Birds to 
hatch in. 

The Gardeners, &c. reckon Mofs among the Difeafes, or 
Infirmities of Plants. See Disease. 

Mr. Mortimer, &c- direcFs it to be rubb'd, and fcraped 
off* with fome proper Inflrument that will not hurt the 
Bark of the Tree, or with a piece of Hair-Cloth after a 
foaking Rain 5 tho' the furefl Cure is by removing the 
Caufe j which is effected by draining the Land well of 
" 7 K all 
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all fUperfluous Moifiure. Or, it may be prevented, in the 
fcrfl planting of Trees, by not fetting them too deep. 

MOTE,Mota, of the Saxon, Gemote; a Term fre- 
quently occurring in our antient Cuftoms, literally denoting 
a Meeting, Coutt, or flea. 

Of Motes, or Gemotes, confider'd in theSenfe of Affem- 
blies, ot Courts, there were divets kinds, as Witbenagemote, 
Tolkegetnote, Schiregemote, Hundredgemote, Burgemoie, Warde- 
getnote, Haligcmotc, Sujainegemote, &c. See each under its 
proper Article, Witiien agemote, Fqlkegemote, i$c. 

Mote, Mota, was alio ufed for a Fortrefs, or Callle ; or 
the Scite or Mace where fuch Callle flood : As Mota de 
Windfor, SSc 

Mote was alfo a (landing Water to keep Fifh ; or a 
large Ditch incompaflingaCaftle, or Dwelling-Houfe. See 
Moat. 

MOTHER, Mate<; a Female who (lands in the Relation 
of Parent toanother. See Parent, G?c. 

Thus £« is call'd our common Mother. Cybcle among 
the Antierits wa&the Mother of the Gods. 

The Queen Mother is the fame with what we otherwife 
call Queen Dowager, See Dowager. 

We meet with Emptcffcs on Medals and Infcriptions 
with the Titles of Mother of the Camp ; Mother of the Senate, 
Mother of the Country : Mater Senatus, Mater PatrU\ l£c. 
See Father. 

Mother Tongue, is properly an original Language, from 
which others are apparently fnrm'd. See Language. 

Of Mother Tongues, Scaliger reckons ten in Europe, iitz. the 
Greek, Lathi, Teutonic or German, Sclavonic, Epirotic, Scy- 
thian or European Tartar, Hungarian, Cantabrian, IriJIi, and 
hritifi. See Greek, Latin, Teutonic, ££?<•. 

MoTHERCAarctej are thofe which have founded or e- 
recfed others. See Church. 

In Beneficiary Matters we fay it is not lawful for a Man 
to enjoy at the fame time both the Mflber and the Daugh- 
ter : Meaning that the Canon Law does not allow an 
Abby, and the Benefices depending theteon, to be held 
by the fame Perfon. 

Mother of Pearl, fee Pearl. 

Ttis.of the MofHEK, fee Hysteric JffeBion. 

MOTION, primarily fo call'd, or Local Motion, is a 
continued, and fucceffive Change of Place ; or that State 
of a Body whereby it correfponds fucceffively to feveral 
different Places, or is prefent fucceffively in feveral Parts 
of Space. See Place. 

In this fenfe, the Docfrine and Laws of Motion make the 
Subject of Mechanics, ox Statics. See Mechanics, fife. 

The antient Philofophers confider'd Motion in a more 
general and extenfive Senfe. They defined it by a Paffage 
out of one State into another ; and thus made fix Kinds, 
viz. Creation, Generation, Corruption, Augmentation, Diminu- 
tion, and Lation, ot Local Motion. See Creation, Ge- 
neration, ££c. 

Some of the later Schoolmen reduce thefe fix Kinds 
of Motion to four : The firft is general, including any 
Paffage from one State to another j under which fenfe of 
Motion come Creation, ProduHion, and Mutation. The fe- 
cond is a Paffage of fomething already exiiling from one 
State to another; and thus Generation is a Motion. The 
third, a fucceffive Paffage of fomething already exiiling 
from one Term to another ; and thus Alteration ind Accre- 
tion ate Species of Motion. The lad, is Lation, or Local 
Motion j and thus Walking isMotion. 

But the latell Philofophers unanimoufly deny any other 
Motion befide Local Motion ; and reduce all the Species 
above-mentioned to this one : So that we have here only 
to do with Local Motion t, whereof the reft are only fo 
many different Determinations, or Effects. See Accre- 
tion, Alteration, Generation, &c. 

Phyfical Writers, both Antient and Modern, have ever 
been perplexed about the Nature and Definition of Local 
Motion. 

The Peripatetics define it by ArJus Entis in potentia, prout 
hi potentia, Arid. 3. Phyf. c. 2. But the Notion is too 
Abilracf and Meraphyfical for our Days ; and is of no ufe 
in explaining the Properties of Motion. 

The Epicureans call it the Migration of a Body, or a 
part of a Body, from one Place to another. On which 
Definition, the later Epicureans refine, and call it the Mi- 
gration or Paffage ol a Body from Space to Space : Thus 
fubftituting the word Space for that of Place. 
■ The Cartefians define Motion •: Paffage, or Removal of 
one Part of Matter out of the Neighbouthood of thefe 
Parts immediately contiguous thereto, into the Neigh- 
bourhood of others. 

Which Definition agrees, in effect, with that of the Epi- 
cureans ; all the Difference between 'em confiding in this, 
that what the one calls Body and Place ; the other calls 
Matter, and contiguous Parts. 

Horelli, and other late Writers after him, define Motion 
more accurately and fully, the fucceffive Paffage of a 
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Body from one Place to another, in a determinate time, by 
being fucceffively contiguous to all the Parts of the inter- 
mediate Space. 

Motion, then, they agre^ to be the translation of a EoJy 
from Place to Place : Hut they differ infinitely when they 
come to explain wherein this Franjlation confifls. And 
hence their Diviiions of Motion become exceedingly pre- 
carious. 

Jrijlotle, and the Feripatct'tcsy divide all Motion intoNti- 
tural and Violent. 

Natural Motion is that which has its Principle, or mo- 
ving Force, within the moving Body. Such is that of a 
Stone falling towards the Centre ot tha Earth. 

Violent Motion is that whofe Principle is without, and 
again!! which the moving Body makes a Refiftance : Such 
is that of a Stone thrown upwards. 

The Moderns generally divide Motion into Abfolute and 
Relative. 

Abjolute Motion is the Change of Place, in any moving 
Body ; whofe Celerity, therefore, will be meafured by 
the Quantity of the abfolute Space which the moveable 
Body runs thro'. 

Relative Motion is a Mutation of the Relative, or vul- 
gar Place of the moving Body ■, and has its Celerity ac- 
counted by the Quantity oi' relative Space run thro'. 

Others divide Motiojz into Proper, and Improper or Fo- 
reign* 

Proper Motion is a removal out of one proper Place 
into another, wiiich hereby becomes proper, as being pof- 
feffed by this Body alone j in exclufion of all others : 
Such is the Motion of a Wheel in a Clock. 

Improper, or Extraneous, or Foreign, or Common Motion, 
is the Paffage of a Body out of one common Place into 
another common Place ; Such is that of a Clock when 
moved in a Ship,^c. 

The Reafon of all this Diverfity feems to arife from 
the not attending to the different Meanings of the Words 5 
but comprizing all in one Definition and Diftintlion ; which 
they fhould rather have dillinguiJh'd into feveral parts. 

Some, e.g. in their Definitions of Motions, confider the 
moving Body, not as it regards the adjacent Bodies, but 
as it regards immoveable and infinite Space. Other?, again, 
confider the moving Body, not as it regards infinite Space 
but as it regards other Bodies vaftly remote. And others 
lafily, confider the moving Body, not as it regards remote 
Bodies, but that Surface only to which if is contiguous 

But thefe various Meanings once fettled, the Difpute 
clears up 5 for as every thing that moves may be confider'd 
in thefe three feveral Manners ; there hence arife three 
feveral kinds of Motions $ whereof that which regards the 
Parts of infinite immoveable Space, without consideration 
of the circumambient Bodies, may be call'd abfolutely and 
truly proper Motion. That which regards circumambient 
Bodies vaftly remote, which may themfelves poffibly be 
moved, we call relatively common Motion. The laft, which 
regards the Sutfaces of the next contiguous Bodies, in as 
much as it may want all both abfolute and common Mo- 
tion, we call relatively proper Motion. 

1. An abfolutely and truly proper Motion then, is the Ap- 
plication of a Body to different Parts of infinite and im- 
moveable Space. This alone is proper and abfolute Motion, 
being always generated and changed by Forces imprefj'd 
on the moving Body itfelf, and by thofe only; and being 
that to which the real Forces of all Bodies to put others in 
Motion by impulfe, are owing j and to which thofe Motions 
are proportioned. But this Motion we cannot inveftigateor 
determine accurately 5 nor can we diltingui/h, when two 
Bodies are impell'd on each other, in which of the two, 
v. g. that which appears to move the more fwiftly, or the 
other which appears to move more flowly, and perhaps 
even to be at reft, the real Motion, and, confequently, the 
real Force whence the lmpulie arofe, is placed j nor 
being able to determine whether the Centre of Gravity, or 
of the whole Syfiem (which is but a Point in infinite 
SpaceJ is itfelf at reft or in Motion. 

%. Relatively common Motion is a Change of the Si- 
tuation of a Body with refpeel to other remote circum- 
ambient Bodies 5 and this is the Motion we fpeak of, when 
we fay that Men, Cities, and the Earth itfelf moves 
round the Sun. This is alfo the Motion we mean, when 
weeftimate the Quantity of Motion, and the Force any Body 
has to impel another: For inftance, if a wooden Sphere, 
fill'dwith Lead to make it the heavier, be caftfrom the 
Hand we ufe to eftimate the Quantity of Motion, and the 
Force which the Sphere has to^impel another, from the 
Celerity of the Sphere and thef'^Weight of the included 
Lead 5 and that truly with regard fo the Force itfelf, and 
the Effe& thereof as it falls under our Senfes ; But whe- 
ther the real Power or Motion be in the Sphere which ap- 
pears to ftrike, or in the Earth which appears to be 
ftruck, that, as has been obferved above, we cannot de- 
termine. 

Laftly, 
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Laftly, Relatively f roper Motion is the fucceflive Appli- 
cation ot a Body to the diftercnr pans of the contiguous 
Bodies. And thisis the Motion ufually underftood in'phy- 
ficai Difputes about the Natures of particular things ; as 
when we fay, that Heat, Sound, Fluidity, &c, confnt in 
Motion. " 
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Attribute of Matter; hence arifes a difpute about its Fro- 
StBion, and to what Caufe it owes its Qmtinmtim. 

i he Cartefims maintain, that the Creator at the Ee a in- 
ning impreisda certain Onm.lrv nfu.,; b-j:„. 



,,.,•>• , "•-"' °ounu, riuiuny, ssc, connit in wng mipreis d a certain (;,,„ri,v „f v , « ? 

.on. This mult be added however, that by fucceflive and that under fuch Laws as 1? nn t ■"» ^S? 5 

plication ot a Body, its whole Surface, taken together, loll, but the fame PorX'n „ A' , T ' "' ',' ^ b& 



Appl 

mu 

contiguous Bodies. 

from thefe feveral Definitions of Motion arife as many 
Definitions of Place: For when we fpeak of fVofioH (or 
Kelt; truly and absolutely proper, then Place is that pare 



Body llrike on any other ¥ody77b7form," htLTZorl 
its Motion than it communicates to the latter. 



TESIAN. '• SeeCi *- 

of infinite and immoveable Space which the Boiy' fik ^t^^^^^^^ ^1°^ 
When amotion relative!* common, then Place is a part of ' JMfcft*,, it IS manXt hereTn atwlTtfe °n W ° 
any Space or moveable Dimenfio, When ot wJnrela- < ticy of J**, fa "he W^dV^rZ tlh^"" 

J gethcr by a fender Wire, revolve with an uniform Mrj 



ttvefy proper t (which is really very improper) Place is then 
the burtace of the next adjacent Bodies, or fenfible 
Spaces. See Place. 

The Definition of Reft is pretty well agreed on 5 but 
whether Reft be a mere Privation of Motion, or any thing 
poiitive, is hotly difpsred. MaUbranch, and others, main- 
tain the former fide of the Queftion. Cartes, and others, 
the latter: Thefe laft contend, that a Body at reft, has 
no power to perfevere in that reft, nor to refill any Bodies 
that would defir»y it ; and that Motion may as well be 
call'd a Ceflation of Kelt, as Reft of Motion. See Rest. 

The main Argument urg'd by the former is this : Sup- 
pofe a Globe at reft, and fuppofe God ceafe to will its 
reft 5 What will be the Conference ? it will reft (till. 
Let it be in Motion, and let God ceafe to will its Motion ; 
What will be the Confequence ? it will ceafe to move 5 
that is, be at reft ; becaute the Power whereby a Body in 
'Motion perfeveres in that iiate, is the poiitive Wilt of God $ 
that whereby the quiefcent Body perfeveres, only his pri- 
vative Will. 

But this is a manifeft Petitio principii 5 for the Force or 
Conatus whereby Bodies, whether moving or quiefcent, 
perfevere in thofe ftates, is the mere Inactivity of Matter ; 
and ■ therefore were it poflible for God not to will any 
thing, a Body already in Mot'mt, would move for ever ; 
as a Body at Reft, would reft for ever. To this Inactivity 
of Matter, it is owing that all Bodies rcfift according to 



appears, 
rea- 



about their common Centre of Gravity, and at the fame 

_ time that Centre be carried uniformly in a right Line drawn 

,'" the lla ne of their circular Afa»; 2 ; the Sum of the M*- 

Hon ot the two Balls, as often as they ate in a right Line 

_ drawn from tneir common Center of Gravity, will be 

greater than the Suiu of their Motion when they are in a 

Line perpendicular to that other. Whence it appei 

( that Mono,: may both be generated and loft. But by t 

ion of the tenacity of fluid Bodies, and the lift, on of 

their Parts, with the Wcaknefs of the elaftic Power in folid 

Bodies, Mature feems to incline much rather to the De- 

' ftruflion than the Produflion af-Motion ; and in reality 

' Motion becomes continually lefs and lefs. For Bodies 

' which are either fo perfectly hard, or fo foft, as ro have 

no elaftic Power, will not rebound from each other : 

' ^. he "' Impenetrability will only Hop their Motion. And 

• it twoluch Bodies, equal to each other, 1 

' equal but oppolite Motions, fo 



, . J as ro n 
' by the Laws at Motion they mull 



be carried with 

el in a void Space, 

Hop in the very Place 



'of Concourfe, lofeall their Motion, and be at reft fo, 
| ever, unlefs they have an claflic Power to give 'em a 



new Motion. 11 they have Elalticiry enough to enable 
em to rebound with 4, or J, or J of the Force where- 
with they-meet, they will iofe |, or 4, or j of their Mo. 
tion. And this is confirmed by Experiments- For if 
, s . ' two equal Pendulums be let fall from equal heights fo 

their Quantities of Matter, and that any Body finking ' as to firikefull on each other 5 if thofe Pendulums be of 

' Lead, or foft Clay, they wililofe all, bralmoit all their 
Motion ; and if they be of any Elaftic Matter, they will 



another with any given Velocity, will move it in the fame 

Proportion winch its Denfity, or Quantity of Matter has, 

to the Deniity or Quantity of Matter of the other. 

iVJotiow nas ever been efteem'd a Species cf Quantity ; 

and its Quantum, or 'Greatnefs, which we otherwife cat] its 

Momentum, is effimated partly from the length of the Line 

which the moving Body defct ibes ; as if a Body pals over a 

Line of 100 Feet, the Quantity of its Motion is greater 

than if it patTed over 10 Feet : and partly from the Quan- 
tity of the Matter moved together, or at the lame time 

i. c. not from the Bulk or Extenfion of the Body, but 

from its Mais or Weight ; the Air, and other fubrile Mat- 
ters wherewith the Pores are filled, not entring m,o the 

account : As if a Body of two cubic Feet run over a Line 
of 100 Feet, the Quantity of its Motion is greater than that 
of a Body of one cubic Foot defcribing the fame Line : For 
whatever Motion one Whole has, that is had in one Half of 
the other ; and the Motion of the Whole is the Sum of the 
Motion of all its Parts. 

Hence it follows, that for two unequal Bodies to have 
equal Motions, or Momentums, the Lines which they pafs 
over mull be in a reciprocal Proportion of their Mafles or 

Weights, i.e. if one Body have three times the Quantity tremely controverted among PhyficalWriters,and yet follows 
of Matter that another has, the Line it runs over muft be very evidently from one of'the grand Laws of Nature viz, 
1 ot the Line run over by the other. If two Bodies then That all Bodies perfevere in their prefent State wh'erh-r 
taftencd to the two Extremities of a Balance or Lever, of Reft ot Motion, unlefs diftutbed by fome foreign Powers. 

Motion therefore once begun, would be continued in infin. ' 



' only retain fo much Motion as they receive from their 
'elaftic Power.' If it be asked, how it happens that Mo- 
tins being thus continually loft, fhould be continually re- 
newed : The fame Author adds, that it is renewed from 
fome aflive Principles, ' Such as the Cattfe of Gravity 
' whereby the Planets and Comets preferve their Motwnsin 
theit Orbits, and all Bodies acquire a great degree of 
' Motion in falling ; and the Caul'e of Fermentation, where- 
' by the Heart and Blood of Animals preferve a perpetual 
' Warmth and Motion ; the inner parts of the Earth are 
' kept continually watm'd ; many Bodies burn and Urine ; 
'and the Sun himfelf burns and fhines, and with his Light 
' warms and chears all things,' (as alj'o from the Caufe of 
Elajiicity, by which Bodies rejtore tbemfehes into their former 
Figures ;) ' For we find but little Motion in the World 
' except what plainly flows, either from the aflive Prin- 
' ciples, or from the Command of the Wilier.' See Gra- 
vity, Fermentation, Elasticity, £-?c. 

As to the Continuation of Motion, or the Caufe why a Body 
nee in Motion comes to perfevere in it ; this has been ex- 



have their rVlafles in a reciprocal Ratio of their Diftances 
from the fixed Point, when thefe are moved they muft de- 
scribe Lines in a reciprocal Ratio of thefe Mafles. 

For inftance, if the Body A (Tab. Mechanics, JiV. 
3c.) have three times the Mais or Weight of B, and each 
be fallen'd to the Extremities of the Lever A B, whofe 
Fulcrum or fixed Point is C, in fuch manner as that the 
Diftance B C is thrice the Diftance C A 5 the Lever can't 



turn, were it to meet with no intetruption from external 
Caufes; as the Power of Gravity, the Refiftance of the 
Medium, t£c. So that Jriftotle's Principle, Whatever is 
moving affefls Rt'ft, is gtoundlefs. See Nature. 

Nor has the Communication of Motion, or the manner 
how a moving Body comes to affefl another at Reft; or 
how much of its Motion is communicated by the firft to the 



incline either way, but the Space which the lefs Body laft, been lefs difputed. See the Laws thereof under the 
moves will be thrice the Space A D, which the greater Word Percussion. 



moves: So that their Motions will be equal ; nor 
there any reafon why the Body A tending downwards, v. %. 
with four Degrees of Motion, fhould raife the Body B, 
rather than B tending downwards likewife with the fame 
four Degrees of Motion, fhould raife the Body A : They 



Motion, we have obferv'd, is the Subject of Mechanics; 
and Mechanics is the Bafts of all Natural Philofophy ; 
which is hence denominated Mechanical. See Mecha- 
nical. 

In effect, all the Phenomena of Nature ; all the Chan 



will therefore be in Equilibria On which Foundation de- ges that happen in the Syftem of Bodies,' are owing to 

pends the whole Doflrine of Mechanics. Motion ; and are direfled according to the Laws thereof. 

Hence that great Problem of Archimedes, Aot tn s5 *J tiv Hence, the modern Philofophers have apply'd them- 

ylji tufitm ; with any given Power, how fmall foever, to felves particularly to cultivate the Doflrine of Motion ; to 

raife any Weight given, how great foever ; for by increa- inveftigate the Properties, Laws, (gc. thereof; by Obfer- 

fing the Diftance C B infinitely, the Power of the Body A vation,' Experiment, and the Ufe of Geometry. And to 

will be increafed infinitely. See Mechanics and Eojii- this we owe the great Advantages of the modern Philofo- 

lihrium. phy above that of the Antients ; who were extremely dif- 

regardfui 
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Regardful of Motion 5 notwith (tan ding that they feem'd fo 
fenfible of its Importance, that they defined Nature by the 
firft Principle of Slotion and Reft of the Subttance where- 
in it is. SeeNA-ruRE. 

Among all the Antients^ there is nothing extant of Mo- 
tion, excepting tome things in Archimedes' & Books de JEqu, 



Den 



For V :v : .- Sf./T 



Therefore V/T = v S t 

And S :/:; VT:.i 

In Numbers 12 : 16 :: 4.: 

Coral. If S=f, VT=»f,' 



: 2 : 8 : : 12 : 16 
fo that V:? : : f T. 



that 



ponder nntilus. To Galulco, a great part of the Doclrine of is, if two Bodies moving equably, defcribe equal Spaces; 
Motion is owing. He firft difcover'd the general Laws of their "Velocities will be in a reciprocal Ratio of their 
Motion, and particularly of the Defcent of heavy Bodies, Times. 



born at large, and on inclined Planes; the Laws of the 
Motion of Projeftiles ', the Vibrations of Tendulums, and 
iUetched Chords j with the Theory of Refinances, $$c. 
which were things the Antients had no Notion of. See 
Descent, Pendulum, Projectile, Resistance, 



In Numbers, if we fuppofe S = 12., and/— n. Be- 
caufe S = V T and/ =5 vt; if V = 2 and v =a 3, T= 6 
and t ;= 4. 

So that we have V : v =s t : T 
2:3 = 4:6-. 
Cor. 2. Further, if f==T, then will V =v; and there- 



His Difciplc, TorriceSi, poli/h'd, and improv'd on the fore Bodies which move equably, defcribe equal Spaces 



Difcoveries of his Matter 5 and added to them divers Ex^ 
periments concerning the Force of Percuflion, and the Equi- 
librium of Fluids. See Fluid. M. Huygens improved 
very confiderably on the Dodlrine of the Pendulum ; and 
both he and Horeiti on the Force of Percufllon. Laftly, New- 
ton, Leibnitz, Vartgmtt, Mariotte, &c. have brought the 
Doctrine of Motion ftill nearer to Perfection. 

The general Laws of Motion were firft brought into a tio of V to v, and of M to m. Q. E. LT 
Syftem, and Analytically demenftrated together, by Dr. Cor.i. If 1 = i 7 then will V M — aw; and therefore 
Wallis, Sir Chrijiofker Wren, and M. Httygens all much about V : v = M . That is, if the Momenta of two Bodies mo- 
th e fame time ; the firft in Bodies not Elaftic, and the virig equably, be equal j their Velocities will be in a reci- 
twolaftin Elaftic Bodies. LafHy, the whole Doctrine of procal Ratio of their Mattes. 

Motion, including all the Difcoveries both of the Antients Cor. 2. And therefore if M = w s V = i»; that is, if the 
and Moderns on that head, was given by Dr. fflallii in his Momenta and Maffes of two moving Bodies be equal, their 



equal Times, and have fheir Velocities equal. 

Theor. III. The Momenta, or Quantities of Motion, of 
two Bodies moving equably, 1 and/, are in a Ratio com- 
pounded of the Velocities V and v, and the MafFes or 
Quantities of Matter M and m. 

Dem. For I = V M,and i = v m ; therefore I : * : : V M : 
that is, the Ratio of I to i is compounded of the Ra- 



M^hanica, or de Mom, published in itftfo 

Motion may be confider'd either as Equable, and Uni- 
form ; or as Accelerated, and Retarded. Equable Motions 
again may be confider'd either as Simple, or as Compound. 
Compound Motion may again be confider'd either as ReBi li- 
near, Or Curvilinear. 

And all thefe again may be confider'd either with regard 
to themfelves, or with regard to the manner of their Pro- 
duction, and Communication, by Pcrcuffion, lye. 

Equable Motion, is that wherein the moving Body pro- 
ceeds with the fame unvary'd Velocity. 

The Laws of Equable Motion are as follow ; the Reader 
being only to obferve, by the way, that by Mafs we mean 
Quantity of Matter or Weight, exprefs'd by M ; by Mo- 
mentum, the Quantity of Motion or Impetus, exprefs'd by 
J ; by Time, the Duration of Motion, exprefs'd by T ; by 
Velocity, its Swiftnefs, noted by V ; and by Space, the Line 
it defcribes, noted S. See Moment, Mass, Velocity. 

Thus if the Space be =/, and the Time =fj the Ve- 
locity will be alfo expreis'd fit: And if the Velocity 



Velocities are alfo equal. 

Theor. IV. The Velocities V and o of two Bodies mo- 
ving equably, are in a Ratio compounded of the direct Ra- 
tio of their Momenta I and i, and the reciprocal one of 

their Maffes M and m. 

Dem, Since I : i : : V M : v m 



1 1 



iVM 



V : v = I m : i M 
Q.E.D. 

In Numbers 4:2: :i8.5 : 10.7 =4.1 =2.1 =4. 

Cor. 1. IfV==z>, thenIw=iMj and therefor 
=M : m j tfciat is, it two Bodies move equably, and wit 
fame Veloc.ty, their Momenta will be in the fame Ratio 
with their Mifles. 

Cor. 2. It M=w, I=i; and therefore if two Bodies, 
that have the fame Maffes, move equably, and with equal 
Velocity, their Momenta are equal. 



I : i 

h the 



Theor. V. In an equable Motion, the Maffes of the Bo- 
= v, and the Mafs = ?Bj the Momentum will likewife dies M and m are in a Ratio compos'd of the direct Ratio 

of their Momenta, and the reciprocal Ratio of their Velo- 
cities V and v. 

Dem. Since I:/;:VM:n» 



be =3 v m. 

Laws of Uniform or Equable Motion. 

Theor. I. The Velocities V and v of two Bodies moving 
equably, arc in a Ratio compounded of the direct Ratio 
of the Spaces S and /, and the reciprocal Ratio of the 
Times T and t. 



Therefore loi«=:iVM 



Demonft. For V = S . 
therefore V : v ; 



T and i 

:8jf 

Tr 



ri/' fc 



M : m = I v : 1 V. 
In Numbers 7:5: : 28.2 : 10.4: : 7-r : 5 : 1: : 7 : 5, 
Cor. If M=w, then willIt> = ;V; and therefore I : i 
= V : •a. That is, if two Bodies moving equably, have 
their Maffes equal, their Momenta will be as their Velo- 
cities. 



\:v. 



lit 



:St : fT 
Q, E. D. 
Schol. This and the following Theorems may be il- 
luilrated in Numbers; thus fuppofe that a Body A, whofe 
Mafs is as 7, that is, 7 Pound, in the time of 5 Seconds 
paffes over a Space of 12 Feet; and another Body B, 
whofe Mafs is as 5, in the time of 8 Seconds paffes over 
a Space of is Feet. We /hall then have M = 7, T = 5, 
S = m »» = 5> t=8, /=!«. And therefore V = 4, 
v = 1. The Cafe then will Hand thus : 
V:»::St:/T. 
4 : 2 : : 12. 8 : 16. 5 : :4 : 2. 
_ Coral. If V=ii, then willSt=/T; therefore S :/ 
: : T : t. That is, If two Bodies move equably, and with 
the fame Velocities, their Spaces are as the Times. 

Schol. The Corollaries may be illullraied by Numbers, 
in like manner as the Theorems. Thus fuppofe S = 12 
T = tf,/=8, t = 4 . Then will the V= 12:5 = 2, 
and s- = 8 : 4 =2. 

Confequently by reafon V = o 

S:/=T : r 

12 : 8 =:<S; 4. 

Corn;. 2. If V=t, and alfo r = T; then will S=/, 
and fo the Bodies moving equably, will defcribe equal 
Spaces in equal Times. 

Theor. II. The Spaces Sand/, over which two Bodies 
pafs, are in a Ratio compos'd of the Ratio of the Times Spaces'are as their Ti' 
T and t, and of the Velocities V, £?<:. 



In Numbers, fuppofe I =: 12, i = 8, M=4, m = 4 ; 
then will V = I2 : 4 = 3, and 0=8:4=2. 
Therefore I : i = V j v 



Theor. VI. In an equable Motion, the Momenta I and i 
are in a Ratio compounded of the direcl Ratio's of the Maf- 
fes M and »;, and the Spaces S and/, and the reciprocal 
Ratio of the Times T and t. 

Dem. Becaufe V : v : : S( :/T 
And 1 1 it: VM:o», 



Therefore VI:»;:;VMS«: m/T 



»/T 



H-MSt:. 
Q. E. D. 

Cor.,. Ifl=;, then will MSt = mfT; and therefore 
M :m =/ T:S '' S: /='»T:MtandT:t = MS:M/; 
that is, if two Bodies moving equably, have their Momen- 

t C ? U A i' Their Maffes are ln a Raeio compounded of 
the dirett Ratio of their Times, and the reciprocal one of 
their Spaces. 2. Their Spaces are in a Ratio compounded 
of the direft Ratio of the Times, and the reciprocal one 
of their Maffes. 5. Their Times are in a Ratio, com- 
pounded ot their Maffes and their Spaces. 

Cor. 2. Further, if M= w ; then will /T = Sr; and 
therefore S:/=T:t; that is, if two Bodies moving e- 
quably, have their Momenta, and their Maffes equal, their 

Snifpt nfp ao tn*»ii* T!|vipj * 
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Cor. 3. Again, if T =(, then will S ==/. Two moving 
Bodies therefore, whofe Mafles and Momenta are equal, 
defcribe equal Spaces in equal Times. 

tor. 4. It' befides I = i, S =/; then will i»T = Mt; 
and therefore M : m : : T : r; that is, if two moving Bo- 
dies, whofe Momenta are equal, pafs over equal Spaces, 
their Maffes are proportionable to their Times. 

Cor. 5. Further, if T = r, then will M = >«; and there- 
fore Bodies, whofe Momenta are equal, and which moving 
equably, defcribe equal Spaces in equal Times, have their 
Maffes equal. 

Cor. 6. If befides I = 1, T=tj then willMS = >»/; 
and therefore S:/: : ib: M; that is, the Spaces pafs 'd o- 
ver in the fame time, by two moving Bodies, whofe Mo- 
menta ate equal, are in a reciprocal Ratio of their Mafles. 

Tieor. VII. In an equable Mot/on, the Spaces S and/ are 
in a Ratio compounded of the direct Ratio's of the Mo- 
menta 1 and 1, and the Times T and t; and the reciprocal 
one of the Mafles M and m. 

Dem. Becaufe 1 : i : : M S t : mfT, 

I mfT: :<MSt 

Wherefore S :/ : : I T m : , t M. 

Q. £. D. 
In Numb. 11 : 16 x : 3. 28 : 5.8.10. 7 : t J.4..1 : 8. a.I 
: : Ii : \6. 

Cor. 1. If S=/, lTm = itM; and therefore I: it: 
t.M:T«B, M :>,,:: IT: if, T : t: iiM:IiB. If two 
Bodies therefore move equably over equal Spaces, 1. Their 
Momenta will be in a Ratio compounded of the direcf Ra- 
tio of the Mafles, and the reciprocal one of the Times, 
a. Their Mafles will be in a Ratio compounded of the 
Momenta and the Times. 5. The Times will be in a Ra- 
tio compounded of the direcl Ratio of the Mafles, and the 
reciprocal one of the Momenta. 

Cor.2. If befide S =/, M = m ; then will IT = 1 t ; 
and therefore I : < : : t : T. That is, Bodies whofe Mafles 
are equal, have their Momenta reciprocally proportionable 
to the Times in which they move over equal Spaces. 

Cor. 3. If befide S =/, T = f; then will i M = I m ; 
and therefore two Bodies moving equably, and thro equal 
Spaces in equal Times, have their Momenta proportion- 
able to their Maffes. 

Tieor.VIII. Two Bodies moving equably, have their 
Mafles M and m, in a Ratio compounded of the direef Ra- 
tio's of the Momenta I and i, and the Times T and t, and 
the reciprocal one of the Spaces f and S. 

Dem. Becaufe I: ; :: M Sr: mfT, lmfT = iUSt. 
Wherefore M : m : : I T / : i t S. 

Q.E.D. 
In Numbers 7:5:13. 28, 16: 8.10. 11 : : 3. 7.1 : I. 
IO. 3 : : 7 : 5. 

Again I : i : : M St : mft. 

In Numbers 28 : JO: : 7. 12. 8. : 5. itf. 3 : : 7. 4. I : 5.2. 
I : : 28 : IO. 

Corol. 1. If M = m, then will IT/=irS; and there- 
fore I : i : : t S : T/, S :/: : I T : i t, and I : t : : i S : If. 
That is, in two moving Bodies, whofe Mafles are equal ; 

1. The Momenta are in a Ratio compounded of the direct 
Ratio of the Spaces, and the reciprocal one of the Times. 

2. The Spaces are in a Ratio compounded of the Momenta 
and the Times. 5 . The Times are in a Ratio compounded 
of the direct Ratio of the Spaces, and the reciprocal one 
of the Momenta. 

Cor.2. If befide M — m, T = r, then will/S= If; 
and therefore I : i ; :S:f. That is, the Momenta of two 
Bodies, whofe Maffes are equal, are proportional to the 
Spaces pafs'd over in equal Times. 

Tieor. IX. In equable Motions, the Times T and t are in 
a. Ratio compounded of the direfl Ratio's of the Mafles 
M and >n, and the Spaces S and/, and the reciprocal one of 
the Momenta I andi. 

Dem. Becaufe I : i : : M S t : m/T, 1 111/T = i M S I. 
Wherefore T : 1 : : i M S : I mf. 
CL E. D. 

Cor. If T = r, i M S = I mf; and therefore I : i : : M S 
:mf, M :m: : I S ; i S j and S :/: : I m : i M. That is, if 
two Bodies, moving equably, defcribe equal Spaces in e- 
qual Times ; 1. Their Momenta will be in a Ratio com- 
pounded of the Mafles and the Spaces. 2. Their Mafles 
will be in a Ratio compounded of the diredl Ratio of the 
Momenta, and the reciprocal one of the Spaces. 3. The 
Spaces will be in a Ratio compounded of the direct Ratio 
of the Momenta, and the reciprocal one of the Mafles. 

The Laws 0/ Motions uniformly accelerated and retarded. 
. Def. By an accelerated Motion, we mean fuch a one as 
continually receives frefh Acccffions of Velocity ; and it is 
faid to be uniformly accelerated, when in equal Times its 
Acceflions of Velocity arc equal. See Acceleration. 

By a retarded Motion, is understood fuch a one, whofe 
Velocity continually decreafes; and it is faid to be uniform- 
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ly retarded, wheilfts Decreafe is continually proportional la- 
the Time. See Retardation. 

Axiom A Body once at reft, will never move, unlefs 
lome other Body put it in Motion ; and when once in Mo- 
tion, it will continue for ever to move, with the fame Velo- 
city, and in the fame Direclion, unlefs it be forced from 
its State by force other Caufe : This is evident from that 
fundamental Axiom in Philofophy, That there is nothing 
without a fufheient Caufe. 

Cor. 1. A Body therefore moved by one only Impulfe, 
mult proceed in a right Line. 

Cor. 2. It then it be carry'd in a Curve, it muff be acted 
on by a double Power ; one, whereby it would proceed in 
a right Line 5 another, whereby it is continually drawn 
out of it. 

Axiom 1. If the Aflion and Re-aSion of two (unelaftic) 
Bodies be equal, there will no Motion enfue 5 but the Bo- 
dies after Collifion, will remain at reft by each other. 

^iio»<2. If a moving Body be impell'd in the Direflion 
of its Motion, it will be accelerated 5 if by a refilling Force, 
it will beretatded. Heavy Bodies defcend with an acce- 
lerated Motion. 

Tbeor. X. If a Body move with an uniform Velocity 5 
the Spaces will be in a duplicate Ratio of the Times. 

Dem. For let the Velocity acquir'd in the Time 1 be=a 
■v, then will the Velocity a'cquir'd in the Time 2 r= 2 *>, 
in the Time 3 t sa 3 i, i£c. and the Spaces correfpohding 
to thofe Times, 1,21, 3 t, $gc. will be as r v, 421 r, a r, 
&*• (by Tbeor. 2.) The Spaces therefore are as r. 4.9. fi?c. 
And the Times as 1.2. 3. ti?c. that is, the Spaces are in a 
duplicate Ratio of the Times. Q. E. D. 

Cor In a Motion uniformly accelerated, the Times are in 
a fub-duplicare Ratio of the Spaces. 

Tieor. XI. The Spaces pafs'd over by a Body uniformly 
accelerated, increafe, in equal Times, according to the un- 
equal Numbers 1. 3. 5. 7, £c?c. 

Dem. If the Times, wherein a moving Body equably ac- 
celerated, proceeds, be as 1. 2. 3. 4. 5, ££?c. the Space pafs'd 
over in one Moment, will be as 1, in 2 Moments as 4, in 
3 as 9, in 4 as irj, in 5 as 25, iyc. (Tbeor. 10.) If there- 
fore you fubftraft the Space pafs'd over in one Moment, 
viz. 1. from that pafs'd over in two Moments, 4. there will 
remain the Space cbrrefpondihg to the fecond Minute, 
■visa. 3. In the fame manner may be found the Space pafs'd' 
over in the third Minute, 9 — 4=5. The Space corre- 
fponding to the fourth Minute, 16 — 1; = 7 ; and fo of the 
reft. The Space of the firfl: Minute therefore is as 1, 
that of the fecond as 3, that of the third as 5, of the fourth 
as 7, of the fifth as 9, £s?c. Therefore the Spaces pafs'd 
over by a Body, moving with an uniformly accelerated 
Motion, in equal Times increafe according to the unequal 
Numbers, 1. 5. 5. 7. 9, S?c. Q. E. D. 

Tieor. XII, The Spaces pafled over by a Body equably 
accelerated, are in a duplicate Ratio of the Velocities. 

Dem. For fuppofing the Velocities to be V and v, the 
Times T and t, the Spaces S and s ; then will V : 11: : 
T: r. Wherefore, fince S : ; : : T* : >', f Tbeor. 10 } 
S:s:: V* : »'. ' 

Corol. Wherefore in a Motion uniformly accelerated, the 
Velocities are in a fubduplicate Ratio of the Spaces. 

Tbeor. XIII. Heavy Bodies defcend with an uniformly 
accelerated Motion, in a Medium void of Reliftance ; if 
the Spaces be not very great. 

Dem. Since heavy Bodies defcend with one accelerated 
Velocity, the Power of Gravity mufl continually impel 
them. But the Power of Gravity is found the fame at all 
Diftances from the Earth where the Experiment can be 
made. Therefore heavy Bodies muft be driven down- 
wards in the fame manner in equal times. If then, in 
thefirft Moment of Time, they be impell'd with the Velo- 
city o, they will be impell'd with the fame Velocity 21 in 
the fecond Moment, and with the fame in the 3d, 4th, Igc. 
Moments. Now the Medium being fuppofed void of all 
Refinance, (by Hyfoth.) they will ilill retain the Velocity 
they acquire ; and by rcafon of their equal frefh Acqui- 
sitions every Minute, 'they will defcend with a Motion uni- 
formly accelerated. 1^. E. D. See Gravity. 

Cor. 1. The Spaces of Defcent therefore, are in a du- 
plicate Ratio of their Times, and alfo of their Velocities, 
(Tieor. io,i2.J and increafe according to the uneven Num- 
bers I, 3, 5, 7, 9, js?c. (Tbeor. 11.) 

Cor. 2. The Times, and likewife the Velocities, are in a 
fubduplicate Ratio of the Spaces, (Tieor. 10, 13.) 

Scbol. In fuppofing heavy Bodies to move thro' a Medium 
void of RefiHance, we exclude, at once, all manner of Im- 
pediments, under what Name foever they be call'd, or 
from whatfoever Caufe they proceed ; and among the reft, 
that Motion, wherewith the Earth revolving on its Axis, 
carries with it heavy Bodies during the time of their fall 5 
tho* this is not fenfible at any moderate diftance. 

Scbol. It was GaliUus who firft difcover'd the Law of 

the Defcent of heavy Bodies j and that too by Re&foning ; 
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tho' he afterwards confirmed it by Experiments. Theft 
he repeated again and again, and {till found the Spaces 
pafs'd over as the Squares of the Times : But it mull be 
obferved, that the Spaces are not to be taken in the 
Length, bur the Height of the Plane, as will be ftiewn 
hereafter. See Descent. 

The fame Experiments were tryM, tho' in a different 
manner, by Ricciolui and Gnmahius, who let fall feveral ftony 
Balls t»f the fame Bulk and Weight* 8 Ounces each, 
from various Altitudes j meafuring the Times of Dekent 
by the Vibrations of a Pendulum. The Refult of their 
Experiments is feen in thefollowing Table. 



Vibrati- 
ons. 


Time 




Space at 
the End 
of the 
Time. 


Space 
pafs'd over 
in each 
Time. 
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240 


105 



Tbeor. XIV. If a heavy Body fall thro' a Medium void 
of Refinance, and from a Height not very great ; the 
Space it puifes over is fubduple of that which it would pafs 
over in the lame time, with the Velocity it has acquir'd ar 
the end of its fail. 

Dem. Let the right Line A B (Tab. Mechanics, Fig. 
31.) reprefent the whole Time ot a heavy Body's Defcenr$ 
and let this be divided into any Number ol equal Parts 5 
t the AhfifTes A P, A Q, A S, A P, draw the right Lines 
P M, QJ, S H, B C, wliich may be a? the Velocities ac- 
quired, in thofe Times, in the Defcent. Since then A P : 
A Qj : V M : QJ, A P ; A S : : P M : S H, &c. {Eucl. VI. 
2 I if then the Alritude of the Triangle A B C be con- 
ceiv'd to te divided into 1 qual Parts infinitely fmall; the 
Mmon being uniform in aMoment of Time infinitely fmall 5 
the little Area ? f> M m = ? p. P M as the Space pafs'd 
over in the little Moment of Time V p. {Tbeor. 2.) There- 
fore the Space pafs'd over in the Time A B r will be as the 
Sum of all the little Areas, i.e. as the Triangle ABC. 
But *he Space that would be defcribed in thefameTrme 
A B wirh the uniform Velocity B C, being as the Rectangle 
A B C D, {Tbeor.i.) it will be to the other Space as 1 to 2. 
(Eucl. I. 41.) 

Cor. The Space therefore pafs'd over in half the Time 
A B, with the Velocity B C, is equal to the Space which 
the heavy Body paflcs over from a State of Reft in the 
whole Time A B. 

Trcblemi. The Time wherein a heavy Body falls from 
any given Altitude being given 5 to determine the Spaces 
it paffes over in each part of that Time. 

Refol. Let the given Altitude be = n, the Time = r, 
the Space pafs'd over in any part of that Time x. Then 
by Cor. ot Tbeor. 13. 



The Space therefore pafs'd over in the firft part of Time 
is a : i 2 , and therefore that pafs'd over in the fecond part of 
Time =3*1 ;f* ; that pafs'd over in the third part= 5 
a : t ,&c. (Ibid.') 

E. gr. In the above-mentioned Experiments of Ricciolus ) 
the Ball defcended 240 Feet in four Seconds. The Space 
therefore pafs'd in the firft Second = 240 : 16 = 1 5 5 that 
in the next Second = 15.3 = 45 : that in the third =: 15.5 

= 75,^- , 

Trob. 2. The Time ot a heavy Body's Defcent in a Me- 
dium void of Refinance thro' any given Space, being given, 
to determine the Time wherein it will pafs over another 
given Space, in the fame Medium. 

Refol. and Dem. Since the Spaces are as the Squares of 
the Times, {Tbeor. 1 3.) to the Space the heavy Body moves 
in the given Time, the Space required in the Queftion, 
and the Square of the given Time, feek a fourth Propor- 
tional , this will be the Square of the Time required : Its 
fquare Root therefore being extracted, will yield the Time 
required. E. gr. In Ricchlus's Experiments the Ball fell 240 
Feet in 4 Minutes 5 'tis demanded then how much Time it 
will take up in falling 135 Feet? This Time will be found 
= / (135: 16 ::240) —-/ O35 \i$) V9 = 3- 

Frob. 3. The Space a Body falls in any given Time in 
a Medium void of Rcfiftance being given, to determine the 
Space it will fall, in any other given Interval of Time. 



Rejol. and Dem, Since the Spaces are as the Squares ot 
the Times, {Tbeor.i^.) find a fourth Proportional to the 
Square of the lime wherein the Body falls thro 1 tho 
given Space, the Square ot the Time wherein it is to 
tall rhro 1 the Space required, and the Space required ; 
this fourth Proportional will be the Space required. 

E. ^- Suppote a Bail to fall 290 Feet in four Minutes 
time j and 'tis inquir'd what time it will (pend in falling 
135 Feet? The dnfwer will be found = ^ (135.11? : 
240) = (135: 15 =/ 3- 

T&eor. XV. If a Body proceed with a Motion uniformly 
retarded, it will pafs over half the Space which it would 
defcribe in the fame time by an equable Motion. 

Dem. Suppofe the given Time divided into any Number 
of equal farts j and draw the right Lines B C, S H, QJ. t 
P M thereto, which are to be as the Velocities correfpon- 
ding to the Parts of Time 0, B S, B Q^, B P, B A 3 foas 
letting fall the Perpendiculars H E, ! F, M G,'hj right Lints 
C E, E F, C G, C B may be as the Velocities loft in the 
Times H E, F f, GM.AB; that is, B S, BQ_, BF, 
B A. Since C E : C F : ■ E H : F I, C G : C B : : G iVl 
:BA, {Tbeor. 13.) A B C will be a Triangle, {End. III. 
17J IfBA, therefore, be a Moment of Time infinitely 
fmall, its Motion will be uniform ; and, therefore, the 
Space defcribed by the moving Body will be as the little 
Area H be C (Tbeor. 2.) The Space therefore defcribed 
in the t ime is as the Triangle ABC, viz. as the Sum of 
all the little Areas B b c C. Now the Space flefcrrbed by 
the Body moving uniformly with the Velocity B C in the 
Time A B, is as the Rectangle A B CD, {Tbsor. 3.) there- 
fore the former is half of this. {Eucl. I. 41.) Q^E.D. 

Tbeor. XVI. The Spaces defcribed by a Motion uniformly 
retarded, in equal Times, decreafe according to theuneqal 
Numbers 7, 5, 3, 1. 

Dem. Suppofe the moving Body in the firft Inftant of 
Time to pafs over feven Feet ; I fay, that in the fecond if 
it be equally retarded, ir will pafs over 5 ; in the third 3; 
and in the fouith 1. For let the equal Partsof the Axis 
of L he Triangle B S, SQ, Q_P, PA (Tame %.) be as the 
Times; the Semi-ordinau-s B C, SB, QJ^PMas the 
Velocities ar the beginning of any Time j the Trapezia 
B S H C, S QJ H. Q^P M I, and the Triangle P A M as 
the Spaces defcribed in thofi times, as it appears they will 
be from Tbeor. 16. Let then BC = 4 and B S =SQ 
= Q^P. =PA=i. Then will SH= 5l QJ = 2, 
p M a± 1, {Tbeor. 13) B S H C = (4 + 3J 1:2 = £. 
SQ.IH = (3+2) 1:2=1. CLPMI= (2 + 1) t 
i z = i p A M = %. Confequently the Spaces defcribed 
in equal Times are as |, |, 4, 4, that is as 7, 5, 3, 1, 
£. E. D. 

For tbe Caitfe, Sec. of the Acceleration of Motion, fee 
Gravity and Acceleration. 

For tbe Caufe, &c. of Retardation, fee Resistance and 
Retardation. 

Laws of tbe Communication of Motion. 

The Laws wherein Motion is communicated by the Colli- 
fion and Percuflion of Bodies are very different, as the Bo- 
dies are either Efajiic or iJnelaj-.ic, and as the Direction of 
the Stroak is oblique or HiretJ, 

What relates to the Collifion of Bodies not Blaflie t when 
the Stroak or Shock isdirecr, will come under the follow- 
ing Laws. 

Tbeor. XVII. A moving Body {Inking again!! a Body at 
reft, will communicate Motion thereto, and both will pro- 
ceed in the direction ot the firlt 5 and the Momentum, or 
Quantity of Motion in the two, will be the fame after the 
Stroak, as in the finglc one before it. 

Dem. For 'tis the Action of thefirft that gives the latter 
all the Motion it has j and 'tis the fte-action of the latter 
that takes off any part of the Motion of the firft. Now, as 
Action and Re-aclion are always equal, the Momentum ac- 
quir'd by the one muft be jult equal to that loft by theo- 
rher; fo that there is neither lofs nor gain from the> 
Stroak. 

Corol. The Velocity after the Stroak is found by multi- 
plying the Mafs of the firft Body by its .Velocity before 
the Stroak, and dividing the Product by the Mafs of the 
fecond Body. 

Corol. Hence if a Body in Mo(7<mftrikeon another moving 
in the fame direction, but more flowly, both will continue 
their Motion in their firft Direction j and rhe Momenta, ot 
Sum of Motion will be the fame after as before the Stroak. 

Corol. If two equal Bodies move againft each other with 
equal Velocities, after the Stroak they will both remain at 
Reft. 

Simple Motion is that produced from fome one Power. 

Compound Motion is that produced by feveral con- 
fpiring Powers : Powers being faid to confpire, when the 
Direction of the one is not oppofite to that of the other ; as 
when the Radius of a Circle is imagined to whirl, round 
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on its Centre, and a Point in the fame Radius is at the 
fame time fuppofed impell'd ftrait along it. 

Corol. All Curvilinear Motion, therefore, is Compound. 
[Cor. I. of Axiom i.) 

Teeoi-.XVIU. If a moving Body A (Pig.gi.Jbeactedon by 
a double Power ; the one according to the Direction A B, 
the other according to A C 5 with the Motion compounded 
thereof, it will delcribe the Diagonal of a Parallelogram 
N D j whofe Sides A B and A C it would have defcribed in 
the fame time with each ot the refpectivc Powers apart. 

Dcm. If the Body A were only acted on by the Force 
imprefs'd along A B 5 in the firit inflant of Time it would 
be in iome Point of the right Line A B as in H, and fo in the 
Line H L parallel toACj if it were only acted on by the 
Power A imprefs'd in the Direction A C, it would in the 
fame lnttant of time be in fume Point of the Line A C as in 
1, and fo in the Line I L parallel to A B, But fince the Di- 
rections of the Powers are not oppofite to each other, nei- 
ther of 'em can impede the other ; and therefore the Body 
in the fame iniiant of Time wilt arrive both at the Point 
H L and at I L j and will confequently be in the Point L, 
where the two meet. In the fame manner it appears that 
if KM and MG be drawn parallel to A B and A C, the 
Body in the fecond Intlant ot Time will be in M, and at 
length in D. Q^E. D. 

Cor. 1. Since about every right Line as AD, a Parallelogram 
as A B D C, may be coniiructed by making two equal 
Triangles A C D and A B D, on one common Bale A D j 
every rellilinear Motion, when it may be of fervice for the 
Demembration, mayberelolved into a compound one. 

Cor. 2. But as the Proportion of the Sides A C and C D 
may be various, fo alfo may the right Line A D be de- 
fcribed by a Motion compounded various ways 3 and there- 
fore the fame rectilinear Motion may be refolved into va- 
rious compound Motions. 

Cor. 3. Hence if a moveable Body be drawn by three 
feveral Powers according to the Directions B A, AD, and 
A C, (-f/g'350 ' wo °f wn i cn taken together are equiva- 
lent to the third ; they will be to each other as the right 
Lines B D, D A, D C, parallel to their Directions ; that is, 
reciprocally as the Sinesof the Angles included between the 
Lines of their Directions, and the Line ot Direction of the 
third : D B being to A D as the Sine of the Angle BAD 
to the Sine of the Angle A B D. 

Theor. XIX. In an equable compound Motion, the Ve- 
locity produced by the confpiring Powers, is to the Velocity 
of each of the two apart, as the Diagonal A D (Fig. penult.) 
of the Parallelogram A B D C, in the Direction of whofe 
Sides they act, to either of thole Sides AB or A C. 

Bern. For in the fame time that one of the Powers would 
carry it over the Side of the Parallelogram A B, and the 
other over A C feparately, join'd together they carry it 
over the Diagonal AD. The Diagonal AD therefore is 
the Space defcribed by the confpiring Powers in the fame 
Time : but in an equable Motion the Velocities in the fame 
Time are as the Spaces ; the Velocities therefore ariiing 
from the confpiring Forces are to the Velocity ariiing from 
either Force, as A D to A B or A C. Q^E.D. 

Cor. I. The confpiring Forces therefore being given ; *'. e. 
the Ratio of the Velocities being given, by the Lines A B 
and A C given in magnitude , and the Direction thro' thole 
Lines being given in Pofition, or by the Angle of Di- 
rection 5 the Celerity and Direction of the oblique Motion is 
given j becaufe the Diagonal is given both in Magnitude 
and Pofition. . 

Cor. 2. The oblique Motion however being given, the 
fimple ones are not, vice verfa, given ; becaufe the fame 
oblique Motion may be compounded of various Ample 
oner. 

Theor. XX. In a compound Motion produced by the 
fame Forces, the Velocity is greater if the Angle of Di- 
rection be lefs 5 and lefs, if this be greater. 

Dem. Let the greater Angle of Direction be BAC, (Hg.54.) 
the lefs FAC ; fince the Powers are fuppofed the fame, AC 
will be common to each Parallelogram AF C E and BAC D 
and befides AB= A E. Now 'tis evident that on the 
footing of the greater Angle, the Diagonal AD is defcribed ; 
and on the footing of the lefs Angle, A E ; and both in the 
fame time, by re'afon A B = A^. The Velocities there- 
fore are as A D to A E ; Wherefore fince A D is lefs than 
A E, the Velocity on the foot of the greater Angle is lefs 
than on that of the lefs Angle. Q^E.D. 

Cor. Since the Legs A C and C E, with the included 
Angle, being given', the Angle CEA, and thence, alfo, 
A E is found ; the Velocity of the confpiring Powers, and 
the Angle of Direction, in any particular Cafe, being given ; 
the Velocity of the compound Motion, and confequently the 
Ratio of the Velocities produced by the fame Powers under 
different Angles of Direftions, maybe determined. 

For the particular Laws of Motion cinjinx from the Colhpon 
of Bodes both Elaflic and Unelaitic, and that where the Direc- 
tions arc both perpendicular and oblique, fee Percussion. 



^ For Circular Motion, and the Laws of Projectiles, fee 
Central Force*, and Projectile. 

tor the Motion of Pen.iU10.1s, and the Laws o/"Ofcillation, 
fee Pendulum and Oscillation. 

Perpetual Motion. See 1'erpetual Motion. 

The celebrated Problem of a perpetual Motion* confifis 
in the inventing of a Machine ; which has the Principle of 
its Motion withm itfelf. M. de Li Hire has demonllrated the 
ImpoJTibility of any fuch Machine, and finds that it amounts 
toih.s, viz. to find a Body which is both heavier, and lighter 
at the fame time; or a Body which is heavier than itfelf. 
See Machine. 

Animal MofiQit, is that whereby the Situation, Figure, 
Magnitude, %£c. of the Parts, Members, {$c. of Animals 
are changed. 

Under thefe Motions come all the Animal Functions, as 
Rejpir.ition, Circulation of the Blood, Excretion, Walking S$c. 
See Function. 

Ammal Motions are ufually divided into two Species, viz* 
Spontaneous, and Natural. 

Spontaneous, or Mufcular Motion, is that perform'd by 
means of the Mufeles, at the Command of the Will; 
hence alfo call'd Voluntary Motion. SteMufcular Motion. 

Natural, or Involuntary Motion, is that effected with- 
out iuch Command of the Will ; by the mere Mechanlfm 
of the Parts. 

Such is the Motion of the Heart, and Pulfe ; the Periftal- 
tic Motion of the Intcttines, cjfc Sjc Heart, &c. 

Intejune Motion, an Agitation of the Particles, whereof 
a Body confilts. See Intestine; fee alfo Fermenta- 
tion, Effervescence, &c. 

Some Philofophers will have every Body, and every 
Particle of a Body, in continual Motion. For Fluids, 'tis 
the Definition they give of fuch Bodies, viz. that their 
Parts are in continual Motion. See Fluidity. 

And as to Solids they infer the like Motion from the 
Effluvia continually emitted thro their Pores. See Ef- 
fluvia. 

Hence they defcrihe bitejline Motion, to be a Motion of 
the internal, and f mailer Parts of Matter, continually ex- 
cited by fome externa], latent Agent, which of itfelf fa 
infenfible, and only difcovers itfelf by its Effects ; appoin- 
ted by Nature for the great Instrument of the Changes iri 
JBodies. 

Motion, in Aflronomy, is peculiarly apply'd to the or- 
derly Courfcs of the heavenly Bodies. See Sun, Planet, 
Comet, iSc. 

The Motion of the Earth, from Weft to Eait, is now ge- 
nerally granted among Aitronomers : See it proved under 
the Article Earth. 

The Motions of the Celeflial Luminaries are of two 
Kinds, Diurnal ot Common'-, and Secondary or Proper. 

Diurnal or Primary Motion, is that wherewith all the 
heavenly Bodies, and the whole mundane Sphere, appears 
to revolve every day round the Earth, from Eait. to Weft* 
See Diurnal. 

This is alfo "call'd the Motion of the Primum Mobile, and 
the Common Motion ; to diftinguith it from that proper to 
each Planet, £j>c 'Tis about the various Phenomena refulting 
from this Mono?:, that Allronomy is chiefly employ'd. See 
Astronomy. 

Suundary or Proper Motion, is that wherewith a Star, 
Planet, or the like, advances a certain Space every day 
from Well towards Eart. See Moihle. 

See the feveral Motions of each Luminary, with the Irregula- 
rities, &c. thereof, under its proper Article ; Earth, Moon, 
Star, &c. 

Motion of Trepidation. See Trepidation and Li- 
bration. 

Motion, in Mufic, is the manner of beating the Mea- 
fure, to haften or flacken the Time of the Pronunciation 
of the Words, or Notes. Sea Measure and Time. 

The Motion, in Songs compos'd in double Time, differs 
from thofe in triple Time. 'Tis the Motion that diftin- 
guifhes Courants and Sarabands, from Gavots, Borees, Cha- 
cones, t$c. 

Motion is alfo ufed among Mechanics, for the Infide of 
a Watch, fiy<r. more commonly call'd Movement. See 
Movement. 

Motions, in War, are the Marches, Counter-marches, 
£f?c. an Army makes in the changing of its Poft. 

The great Skill of a General confifts in difcovering the 
Enemies Motions, and concealing his own. Nothing is more 
dangerous, than to make great Motions before a powerful 
Enemy, ready to come to Blows. 

Motion, or Emotion, in Rhetoric, &c. See Passion. 

MOTORII, Motory Nerves, the third Pair of Nerves, 
ferving for the Motion of the Eye. SeeNERVE. 

This Pair is united into one near their Infertion into 
the Brain ; by which means, when one Eye is moved 
towards any Object, the other is directed towards the fame. 

See Eye. 
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MOTOS; a Piece of Lint, or Linhen Cloth, teaz'd like The Movement of a Clock, or Watch, is the Infide ; or 

Wool, to be put into Ulcers, to flop the Flux of Blood, iSc. that Fart which mealures the Time, llrikes, SS?c. exclusive 

MOTR1X, fomething that has the Power or Faculty of of the Frame, Cafe, Dial-Plate, f$c. 

'Moving. See Vis Motrix, Faculty, i£c. The Parts common to both of thcfe Movements are, 

MOTTO, an Italian Term, literally iignifying Word or The Main-Spring, with its Appurtenances ; lying in the 

Saying; ufed in Arms, Devices, £i?r. See Arms and De- Spring-Box, and in the middle thereof lapping about the 

T, |? E ' Spring-Arbor, to which one end of it is faiten'd. At top 

The Motto of an Armtufff, is a fhort Sentence, orDiflion of the Spring-Arbor is the Endlefs Screu; and its Wheel ; 

carry'd in a Scroll generally over, fometimes under the but in Spring-Clocks, this is a Ratchet-Wheel with its 

Arms j fometimes alluding to the Name of the Bearer, Click, that Hops it. That which the main Spring draws, 

fometimes to the Bearing, and fometimes to neither. and round which the Chain or String is wrapped, is the 

The Mom, or Word, fays Guillim, is an external Orna- Fufy : This is ordinarily taper ; in large Works going with 

ment annex'd to Coat- Armour ; being the Invention or Weights, it is cylindrical, and cal I'd the Bai ret. The'fmall 

Conceit of the Bearer, fuccinctly and fignificantly exprefs'd Teeth at the bottom of the Fufy or Barrel, which Hop it 

ufually in three, or four Words, which are fet in fome in winding up, is call'd the Ratchet j and that which Hops 

Scroll or Compartiment, plac'd at the foot of the Efcut- it when wound up, and is for that end driven up by the 

theon. Spring, the Garde-gut: The Wheels are various ; the Parts 

As the Motrt holds the lowcll Place in Arms ; fo it is the of a Wheel, are the Hoof or Rim ; the Teeth, the Oo/i, and 

laft in Blazoning. In flrictnefs, it fliould exprefs fome- the. Collet or Piece of Brafs i'oldet'd on the Arbor 



Spindle, whereon the Wheel is rivetted. The little Wheels 
playing in the Teeth of the larger, are call'd Pinions; and 
their Teeth, which are 4, 5,4, 8, iSc. are call'd Leves; the 
Ends of the Spindle ate call'd Pivots; and thegutter'd Wheel, 
with Iron Spikes at bottom, wherein the Line of ordinary 
Clocks runs, the Fully. We need not fay any thing of the 
Hani, Screws, Wedges, Stop, i$c. See Wheel, Pivot, £5?«. 

Theory of Calculating the Numbers for Movements. 
1. It is to be obferv'd, that a Wheel divided by its Pi- 



thing intended in the Achievement ; but Cuilom has now 
receiv'd whatfoever Fancy of the Devifer. See Blazon. 

The Ufe of Motto's is very antient ; Hiftory, both facred 
and profane, furniihitig Inltances thereof. Our Ancestors 
made choice o{ Motto's to exprefs iheir predominant Paflions, 
its of Piety, Love, War, {£c. or fome extraordinary Ad- 
ventute befallen them : Moll of which, from fome fuch 
Original, have become hereditary in divers Families. 

The Mmio'< of the Royal Family of England, are, Diett 
& man Droit, God and my Right; of the Royal Family of 

Bourbon, Efperance, Hope; of the Order of the Garter, nion, fhews how many Turns the Piniun has to one Turn of 
Hani foil qui mal y fenfe, Shame beto him that Evil thinks; the Wheel. 

of the Duke of Norfolk, Sola Virtus invifla ; of the Duke z. That from the Fufy to the Balance, the Wheels 
sf Bedford, Che fara fara ; of the Duke of Devonfhire, Ca- drive the Pinions; confequently the Pinions run fatter or 
venae ttaus, alluding to the> Family's Name Cavendifi 5 of make more Revolutions than the Wheels: but 'tis 'the 
the Duke of Xmgfton, Pie re-pone te, alluding to the Name contrary from the great Wheel to the Dial-Wheel. 
Tierepoint; of the Earl of Radnur, Qua fupra, alluding to 5. That the Wheels and Pinions we write down either as 
the three Stars in his Arms ; of the Earl of Abingdon, Virtus Vulgar Fractions, or in the way of Divifion in the com- 
ariete fortior, alluding to the three battering Rams bore in mon Arithmetic y v.g. a Wheel of 60 moving a Pinion of 
the Arms; of Fortefcue Lord Clinton, Forte fcutum falus Da- 5, is wrote either **, or better 5)40. And the number of 
fttnt. Turns the Pinion has in one Turn of the Wheel, 

The Motto of a Device, is nKo call'd the Soul of the Device, as a Quotient, thus, 5)40(11. A whole Move- 4)36(9 
See Device. ment may be wrote, as in the adjoining Scheme ; ■ — 

MOVEABLE, fomething fufceptible of Motion; or where the uppermoft Number expreffes the Pi- 5)55(11 
that is difpos'd to be mov'd. See Motion. nion of Report 4, the Dial-Wheel 35, and the 5)45(9 

Thus a Sphere is faid to be the molt moveable of all Bo- Turns of the Pin 9 ; the fecond, the Pinion, and 5)40(8 
dies, i.e. the eafieft to move. A Door is moveable on its Great-Wheel; the third, the fecond Wheel, — — 
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£5fc. the fourth, the Contrat Wheel ; and the 
laft, 17, the Crown- Wheel. 

Hence, 4. From the Number of Turns any Pinion makes 
in one Turn of the Wheel it works in, may be determin'd 



Hinges : The Magnetical Needle, on a Pin, or Pivot, 
&c. 

Moveable is frequently ufed in Contradistinction to Fixed. 
See Fixed. 

Moveable Feafls, are fuch as are not always held on the Number of Turns a Wheel or Pinion has at any greater 

the fame Day of the Year, or Month ; tho they be, on the Diflance, viz by multiplying together the Quotients ; the 

fame Day of the Week. See Feast. Produce whereof is the Number of Turns. Thus, 

Thus, Eajler is a moveable Feaft ; being always held on Suppofe the Wheels and Pinions as in the Cafe 5)55(11 

the firft Sunday after the full Moon following the nft of adjoining; n multiply'd by 9, gives t)t>, the 5)45(9 

March; which is moveable between the I ft of March, and Number of Turns of the fecond Pinion 5, in one 5)40(8 

the 18th of April. See Easter. Turn of the Wheel 55, which runs concentrical, 

All the other moveable Feafts follow Eafler, i.e. keep or on the fame Spindle with the Pinion 5. Again, 99 mul- 

their Diflance from it; fo that they are fix'd with refpect tiply'd by 8, gives 791, the Number of Turns the laft 

thereto. Pinion has in one Turn of the firft Wheel 5. 

Such are Seftuagefima, Sexageftma, Afi-Wednefday, Afcen- Hence we proceed to find, not only the Turns, but the 

fion-Day, Fentecoft, Trinity-Sunday, £?c. Which fee under Number of Beats of the Balance in the Time of thofe 

their proper Articles. Turns. For having found the Number of Turns the 

MOVEABLES, or Moveable Goads, by the Civilians Crown-Wheel has in one Turn of the Wheel fought, thofe 

call'd Bona Mobilia, are fuch as are capable of being Turns multiply'd by its Notches, give half the Number 

temov'd from one Place to another ; or which may be con- f Beats, in that one Turn of the Wheel. Suppofe, v. g. 

ceal'd or perverted ; as not being fix'd to the Ground, igc. a s in the laft Cafe, the Crown-Wheel to have 710 Turns, 

In England, we have two Kinds of Effects, Moveable and t0 1 of the firft Wheel; this Number multiply'd by 15' 

Immoveable; the Moveable are Ready Money, Merchandizes, the Notches in the Ctown-Wheel, produces 10800 ; halt 

Bonds, Book-Debts, Cattel, Houfhold Inftruments, i£c. t he Number of Strokes of the Balance in one Turn of 

that are not faften'd either with Iron or Nail, nor feal'd in the firft Wheel. 

the Plaiiler, but may be tranfported without either Frac- The general Divifion of a Movement, is into the Clock 

tion or Deterioration. an d Watch-Parts. See Clock-W'o,-^ and Watcii-Wo>v&. 

In the Cuftomary Laws, we fay Moveables follow the Per- MOVER, or fi-.fi Mover. See Mobile. 

fon, and his proper Habitation ; Moveables follow the Body, Perpetual Mover. See Perpetual Motion. 

iZc. which Words have different Meanings in different MOULD, in the Mechanic Arts, &c. a Cavity artfully 

Countries. , . . cut, with defign to give its Form, or Impreffion to fome 

Sometimes they fignify, thatMraeaWei go according to the fofter Matter apply'd therein. 

Cuflom of the Place where is the Habitation of the De- • Moulds are Inftruments of great Ufe in Sculpture Foun- 

ceas'd, tho he die in another Place; fometimes they fignify, dery, £i?c. See Sculpture, Fodndery, & 

that Moveables follow the Cuflom of the Place where the The Workmen employ'd in melting the Mineral or 

Defunct died. Metallic Glebe dug out of Mines, have each their feveral 
MOVEMENT, Motion, a Term frequently ufed in the Mould, to receive the melted Metal as it comes out of the 

fame Senfe with Automaton. Furnace; but different according to the diverfity of Metals 
The moft ufual Movements are Watches and Clocks : The and Works. In Gold-Mines, they have Moulds for Ingots 
firft are fuch as fhew the Parts of Time ; the fecond fuch In Silver-Mines for Bars. In Copper and Lead-Mines for 

as publifhit See Watch and Clock. p igs or Salmons: In Tin-Mines for Pigs and Inoots - 
In its popular Ufe, among us, Movement Signifies all the And in Iron-Mines for Sows, Chimney-Backs, Anvils °Cal- 
curious Parts of a Watch, Clock, or other curious Engine, drons, Pots, and other large Utenfils and Merchand'ifes of 
which move, and, by that Motion, carry on the Defign of Iron, which are here caft, as it were, at firft hand See 

the Inftrument. Gold, Silver, Lead, Tin, Iron, &?c. 

The 
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The Founders of large Works, as Statues, Bells, Guns, 
and other brazen Works, have Moulds of Wax, fupported 
within iide by what they call a Core, and cover'd without 
fide with a Cap oc Cafe. 'Tis in the Space which the Wax 
took up, which is now melted to leave it free, that 'the 
liquid Metal runs, and the Work isform'd ; being carried 
thither thro' a great Number of little Canals which cover 
the whole Mould. See Foundery. 

The Moulds vfCohters are Frames full of Sand, wherein 
the Plates of Metal are call: that are to ferve for the 
linking of Species of Goldor Silver. See Coinage. 

Moulds of Founders tf fmaB Works are like the Frames 
of Coiners. 'Tisin thele Frames, which are likewife- fiil'd 
with Sand, that their feveral Works are faihion'dj into 
which, when the two Frames whereof the Mould is com- 
pofed, are rejoin'd, the melted Brafs is run. See Foun- 

BERY. 

Moulds of Letter-Founders are partly of Steel, and partly 
Wood: The Wood, properly fpeaking, ferves only to 
cover the real Mould which is within, and to prevent the 
Workman who holds it in his Hand, from being incommo- 
ded by the impreflion of the Heat of the melted Metal. 
Only one Letter or Type can be form'd at once in each 
$[ould. See Letter Foundery. 

Moulds in the ManufaBure of Paper, are little Tables 
com pofed of feveral Brafs or Iron Wires tied to each other 
by another Wire fiill finer. Each Mould is of the bignefs of 
the Sheet of Paper to be made, and has a Rim or Ledge 
of Wood to which the Wires are faften'd. Thzfc Moulds 
are moreufually call'd Forms. See Paper. 

The Furnalifts, Furnace, and Crucible Makers alfo make 
ufe of Moulds for apart of their Works, efpecially Crucibles. 
They are made of Wood, of the fame form with the Cru- 
cibles 5 that is in Form of a truncated Cone. They have 
Handles of Wood to hold, and turn 'em with, when being 
cover'd with the Earth, the Workman has a mind to 
round or flatten his Veffel. See Furnalists. 

Moulds for Leaden Bullets, are little Iron Pinchers, 
each of whofe Branches terminates in a Hemifpherical Con- 
cave, which when (hut, form an entire Sphere. In the Lips 
or Sides where the Branches meet, is a little Jet or Hole, 
thro' which the melted Lead is convey'd. 

The Glafiers have two kinds of Moulds, both ferving to 
caft their Lead, In the one they call: the Lead into long Rods 
or Canes fit to be drawn thro' the Vice, and the Grooves 
formed therein. This they fomc times call Ingot- Mould. 

In the other they Mould thofe little Pieces of Lead a Line 
thick, and two Lines broad, faflen'd to the Iron-Bars. 
Thefe may be alfo caft in the Vice 5 which fee* fee alfo 
Glasiery. 

The Goldfmiths ufe the Bones of the Cuttle- Fifh to 
make Moulds for their fmall Works ; which they do by 
preffing the Pattern between two Bones, and leaving a Jet 
or Hole to convey their Silver thro' after the Pattern has 
been taken out. 

Mould, among Mafons, a Piece of hard Wood or 
Iron, hollowed within fide, anfwerable to the Contours of 
the Mouldings or Comi/hes, &c. to be form'd. This is 
otherwife call'd Calliber. 

Moulds among Plumbers, the Tables whereon they 
caft their Sheets of Lead. Thefe they fometimes call 
(imply Ttthles. Befides thefe, they have other real Moulds 
wherewith they caft Pipes without Soldering. See both 
the one and the other under Plumbery. 

Moulds among Glafs-Grinders, are Wooden-Frames 
whereon they make theTubes wherewith they fit their Per* 
(pectives, Telefcopes, and other Optic Machines. Thefe 
Moulds are Cylinders, of a Length and Diameter according 
to the Ufe they are to be apply'd to, but always thicker at 
one end than the other, to facilitate the Aiding. The Tubes 
made on thefe Moulds are of two kinds ; the one fimply 
Pafte-Board and Paper 5 the other of thin Leaves of Wood 
join'd to the Pafte-Board, To make of thefe Tubes to 
draw out, only the laft or innermoft is form'd on the Mould > 
each Tube made afterwards ferving as a Mould to that 
which is to go over it j but without taking out the Mould 
from the firit. See Tube. 

Moulds ufed in Basket-Making are very fimple, con- 
fifting ordinarily ofa Willow or Ofier turn'd or bent into 
an Oval, Circle, Square, or other Figure, according to 
the Baskets, Panniers, Hampers, Hots, and other Utenfils 
intended. On thefe Moulds they make, or more pro- 
perly meafure all their work ; and accordingly have 'em 
of all Sizes, Shapes, £?c. 

Moulds among Tallow-Chandlers are of two kinds: 
The firft for the common dipp'd Candles, being the Veffel 
wherein themelted Tallow is difpofed, and the Wick dipp'd. 
This is of Wood ofa triangular Form, and fupported on one 
of its Angles, fo that it has an opening of near a Foot a-top. 
The other ufed in the Fabric of Mould Candles, is of Brafs, 
Pewter, or Tin : Here each Candle has its feveral Mould, 
See each under Candle. 



Mould among Gold-Beaten, a certain Number of 
Leaves or Velom, or pieces of Guts, cut fquare, of a 
certain fize, and laid over one another, between which 
they pur the Leaves of Gold and Silver which they belt on 
the Marble with the Hammer. They have four kinds of 
Moulds 5 two whereof are of Velom, and two of Gut. 
IThe imalielt of thofe of Velom confilts of forty or fifty 
Leaves, the larger* contains an hundred. For the others 
each contains five hundred Leaves. 

^ The Moulds have all their feveral Cafes, comlftincof two 
pieces of Parchment, lerving to keep the Leaves of the 
Mould in their Place, and prevent their being diforder'd 
with beating. See GovS-Betttingi 

Mould Candles^ fee MW^Candle. 

Mould, in Agriculture, &c. a kind of Soil ; call'd alfo 
Loam and natural Earth. See Soil and Loam. 

The belt Mouldfor the Gardeners Purpofes, according to 
Mr. Evelyn, is that of a blackifh grey Colour j accor^ 
ding to Mr.Switzer, that ofa lively Chefnut, or Hazle Co- 
lour, which cuts like Butter, and does nut {tick obftinately, 
but is fhon, tolerably light, breaking into fmall Clods, 
may be temper'd without crafting or chapping in dry Wea- 
ther,- or turning to Mortar in wet. 

Next to Chefnut, arerhe dark Greys, and Ruflet. The 
light and dark Afh-Colours arc naught, being thofe com- 
monly found on heathy Ground. The yellowifli red is 
worit of all. 

MOULDINESS, a Term apply'd to folid Things that 
corrupt in the Air, from fume hidden Principle of ^Humi- 
dity therein } and whofe Corruption ftiews iticlf by a 
certain white Down, or Beard on their Surface. 

This Mouldmefs, when view'd wirh a Microfcope, affords 
a curious Spectacle ; beinga kind of Meadow out of which 
arife Herbs and Flowers, Some only in the bud, others full 
blown, and others decay'd ; each having its little Root, 
Stalk, and other Parts : The Figure whereof may befeen 
in Hoofcs Microgrtiphi'a, The fame thing may be obferv'd 
of the Mouldinefs that gathers on the Surface of liquid Bo- 
dies. 

Mr. Bradley obferv'd this Mouldinefs in a Melon very ac- 
curately ; and found the Vegetation of thefe little Plants 
exceedingly quick. Each Plant had its Seeds in great A- 
bundance, which did not fcem to be three Hours e'er they 
began to /hoot up, and in fix Hours more the Plant was 
compleatand mature, and the Seed ready to fall. When 
the Fruit had been cover'd with a Mould for fix Days, its 
vegetative Quality began to abate, and was intirely gone 
in two Days more 5 then came on a Putrefaction, and the 
fte/hy Parts of the Melon yielded nothing elfe but a tank- 
ing Water, which began to have a gentle Motion in its Sur- 
face, and in two days tim^r Maggots appear'd, which in fij; 
more laid themlelves up in their Bags, where they conti- 
nu'd four days; and then came out Flie.=. 

MOULDING, any thing caft in a Mould, or that feetns 
to have been fo 5 tho' in reality it were cut with theChiffel, 
or the Ax« 

MOULDINGS, or Ornaments, in Architecture, are Pro- 
jectures beyond the Naked of a Wall, Column, Wainfcor, 
£5c. the Affemblage whereof forms (jtmijbes, Voor-Cajes, 
and other Pieces of Architecture. See Orn am ent. 

Some Mouldings are crowned with a Fillet j others are 
without, as the Doucine, Talon, Ovolo, Torus, Scotia, 
Aftragal, Gula, Corona, &c. See each under its proper 
Article. 

Again, fome are adorned with Sculpture, either hol- 
low' d, or in Relievo. 

Mouldings are in Architecture what Letters are in Wri- 
ting. By the various Dilpofitionsand Combinatory of Mould' 
ings, may be made an infinite Number of different Pro- 
files for all forts of Orders and Compofitions, Regular and 
Irregular i and yet all the kinds of Mouldings may be re- 
duced to three, -viz. Square 5 Round 5 and Mixed, i. e. com- 
pofed of the other two. 

For this Reafon, thofe who invented the Gothic Archi- 
tecture, revolving to recede from thefe perfect Figures, and 
affecting to ufe others lefs perfect, to diftingui/h their Ar- 
chitecture from the Antique, introduced a new Set of whimfi- 
cal Mouldings and Ornaments. See GoTnic,GROTEsQ.UE,£Sjc. 

Regular Mouldings are either large, as Dottcmes, Ovolos, 
GulaSj Talons, Torm\ Scotias, &c. or fmall, as Fillets, Afira- 
gals, Cojiges, &c. which fee in their places, Doucine, 
Ovolo, Astragal, Fillets, S£c. 

MOULINET is a French Term properly fignifying a 
little Mill ; being a diminutive of Moulin, Mill. 

It is ufed in Mechanics to fignify a Roller, which being 
croffed with two Levers, is ufually apply'd to Cranes, Cap- 
ftans, and other forts of Engines of the like nature, to 
draw Cords, and heave up Stones, Timber, ££c. See Cap- 
stan, f3c 

Moulinet is alfo a kind of Turn-Stile, or Wooden- 

Crofs, which turns horizontally upon a Stake fixed in the 

Ground ; ufually placed in the Paffages to keep out 

7 M Horfes, 
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Horfes, and to oblige Paffengers to go and come one by 
one. 

Thefe Umlmets are often fet near the Out-works of For- 
tified Places at the fide of the Barriers, thro' which People 
pafs on foot. 

MOULTING, in Natural Hiflory, fee Molting. 
MOUND, a Term ufed for a Bank, Rampart, or other 
Fence, particularly of Earth. 

MOUND, in Fleraldry, is a Ball or Globe with a Crofs 
upon it, (uch as our Kings are ufually drawn with, holding it 
in their left Hand, as they do the Scepter in-the Right. See 
Globe. 

MOUNT, Mons, an Elevation of Earth, call'd alfo 
Mountain. See Mountain. 

The Words Mount and Mountain are Synonymous ; but 
the former is fcarce ever ufed in Profe, unlcfs when accom- 
panied with fome proper Name, as MiountJEtna, Mount Gibel, 
Mount Libanon, Mount Sinai, Mount Atlas, Mount Parnafjm, 
&c. 

In Gardening, Mount is fometimes alfo ufed for a Walk 
raifed on the fide of the Garden above the Level of the 
reft of the Plot. 

Mounts of Piety, are certain Funds or Efrablilhments 
in Italy, where Money is lent out on fome fmall Security. 
"We had alfo Mourns of Piety in England, raifed by Contribu- 
tion for the Benefit of People ruin'd by the Extortions of the 
Jews. 

MOUNTAIN, Mons, Mount, a Part of the Earth ri- 
ling to a confiderable Height above the Level of the Sur- 
face thereof. See Earth. 

The Origin of Mountains is variouily afiigned by Philo- 
fophers : Some will have 'em co-cval with the World, and 
created along with it. 

Others, among whom Dr. Burnet, will have 'em to take 
their Rife from the Deluge ; urging, that the extreme Ir- 
regularity and Diforder vifible in 'em, plainly (hews they 
don't come immediately out of the hand of God, but are 
the Wrecks of the Old World broken into the Abyfs. 

Others again, allcdge from Hillory, that the Roots of 
many Hills being eaten away, the Hills themfelves have 
fubfided, and funk into Plains : Whence they conclude, 
that where the Corruption is natural, the Generation is fo 
too. 

This, indeed, appears pretty evident, that fome Moun- 
tains mull have been generared gradually, and have grown 
up in Procefs of Time, from the Sea-Shells, ££c. found in 
many of 'em ; which may be accounted for from a violent 
Wind blowing the Sand, 0<s. into huge Heaps, which are 
afterwards made into a Mafs by the Rain, £?c. Some a- 
mong the Divines tell us, that the Earth was created per- 
fectly even; and that when God feparated the Water 
from the Land, he dug Channels in the Earth ; and the 
Earth fcoop'd our, he threw up in Mountains : but whether 
the Mountains be fufficient to fill all the Channels of the 
Ocean, let them look to it. 

The Ufes o( Mountains are almoft infinite ; we Ihall only 
mention two or three, i. They ferve as Skreens to keep 
off the Cold and nipping Blafls of the Northern and Eati- 
ern Winds, i. They ferve for rhe Production of a great 
Number of Vegetables and Minerals, which are not found 
in any other Soil. 5. The long Ridges and Chains of lofty 
and topping Mountains being generally found ro run from 
Eaft to Weft, ferve to flop the Evagation of the Vapours 
towards the Poles, without which they would all run from 
.the Hot Countreys, and leave 'em destitute of Rain. 

Mr. Ray adds, that they condenfe thofe Vapours, like 
Alembic-Heads, into Clouds, and fo by a kind of external 
Dillillation, give Original to Springs and Rivers ; and by 
amaffing, cooling, and conflipating them, turn them into 
Rain, and by that means render the fervid Regions of the 
torrid Zone habitable, See Springs, £S?c. 

In Hiftory we have Inftances of Mountains travelling a 
confiderable Difiance, particularly Husket-Marvel-Hill, if I 
mif-remember not, in Herefirdfiire, which is faid to 'have 
made a confiderable Journey. 

To meafure the Height of a Mountain, fee Altitude, 
&c. 

Tho there is another way ufed by. Dr. Halley in the Mea- 
fure of Snowdon-HM in Wales, by means of a Barometer, the 
different Heights of whofe Mercury at the Top and Bot- 
tom of the. Mountain, give its perpendicular Altirude, ac- 
counting 82 Feet perpendicular Afcent, for every Inch va- 
ried in the Height of the Mercury. See Levelling. 
Mountains in the Moon, fee Moon. 
MOUNTING the Guard, Trenches, Breach, £-?c. denotes 
the going upon Duty; being upon Guard, in the Trenches 5 
tunning to the Breach, $£c. See Guard, Trench ££c. 

Mounting a Cannon, Mortar, &c. is the fetting it on its 
Carriage ; or the railing its Mouth. See Cannon, Mor- 
tar, Carriage,^. 

Mounting in Manufactures, fomethingferving to raife 
or fet off a Work. 



Thus the Frame or Border and its Dependencies 
makes the Mounting of a Looking-Glafs. 

The Full, or But, theMwBJiisgof aMufquet, Carabine. 
S?c. 

The Hilt, i£c. the Mounting ofa Sword. 
Mounting of a Fan, rhe Sticks which ferve to open 
and fhut it, whether they be of Wood, Ivory, Tortoife- 
fhellj Whale-Bone, Indian-Cane, &c. SeeFAN. 

MOURNING, a particular Drefs, or Habit wore, to 
figmfy Grief, on fome melancholy Occafion. > 

1 he Modes of Mourning are various in various Countries ; 
as are alfo the Colours rhat obtain for that End. 

In Europe, the ordinary Colour for Mourning is Slack; in 
China, White; in Turky, Blue, or Violet; in Egypt, 2'elloiv ; 
in Ethiopia, Brown. 

Theantienti^airuK and Roman Ladies mourn'd in White; 
and the fame Colour obtain'd formerly in Cajtile on the 
Death of their Princes. Her-era obferves, that the laft 
time it was ufed, was in 145H, at the Death of Prince 
john. Kings and Cardinals mourn in Purple. 

Each People have their Reafons for the particular Cor 
lour o£ their Mwrsng : White is fuppos'd to denote Pu- 
rity; Yellow, that Death is the End of human Hopes, in 
regard Leaves when they fall, and Flowers when they 
fade, become Yellow. Brown denotes the Earth, whither 
the Dead return. Black, the Privation of Life, as being 
the Privation of Light. Blue cxpreffes the Happinefi 
which 'tis hoped the Deceafed does enjoy ; and Purple, or 
Violer, Sorrow en the one fide, and Hope on the other ; 
as being a Mixture of Black and Blue. 

MOUTH, in Anatomy, a parr of the human Face, con- 
filling of ihe Lip, the Gwru, the Iniide of the Cheeks, and 
the Palate. Sec Face, Lips, Gums, lye. 

All thefe Parts are lined with a glandulous Coat, which 
is continu'd over the whole inner Surface of the Mouth, and 
all its Parts, the Teeth excepted. 

From the Glands of this Coat, thro innumerable little 
excretory Dufls, is feparated a kind of Salival Juice, which 
ferves to keep the Mouth, and all its Parts, moiil, fmooth, 
and llippery. See Saliva. 

On the hind part of rhe Palate, perpendicularly over the 
Rima of the Larynx, hangs a round, foft, fmooth Body, 
like the End of a Child's Finger, form'd ny the Duplica- 
ture of the Membrane of the Palare, and cail'd rhe .tiula, 
which is moved by two Mufcles, call'd Sphenojtaphilinus 
and Pterygojiafhtlinus ; and fufpended by as many Liga- 
ments. See Uvula. 

Undet the Membrane of the Palate, are a great number 
of Glands pretty confpicuous in rhe fore-part', like Grains 
of Millet; whofe excretory Dufls piercing the Mem- 
brane, open into the Mouth: but towards the hind-part 
they lie much thicker, and about the Root of the Uvula 
are gather'd fo clofe to one another, that they feem to 
form one large conglomerate Gland ; which is therefore, 
by t'erhcyen, call'd Glandula conglemerata Palatina. See 
Palate. 

The Gums are, as it were, the Ligaments of the Teeth; 
which fee under Genciva. 

. Bcfides the proper Parts of the Mouth, there are in and 
about it others, highly ferviceable and neceffary rhereto. 

Among which are rhe Glands; the moll confiderable 
whereof are the Parotides, the GlanduU Maxillares, the Sub- 
lingual, and the Ton/tls or AmygdaU ; which fee in their 
refpeflive Places. See Parotides, iyc. 

Thefe are the Salival Organs, whence fprings all that 
Liquor we call the Spittle, which flows into the Mouth bv 
the refpeflive Dufls, after its Separation from rhe Blood 
in the Bodies of the Glands : As the Demand of Spittle 
is greater in Aflions of the lower Jaw, /'. e. in Maftication 
Deglutition, much Talking, £&. fo does the Difpofition 
of thefe Salival Dufls favour that Difcharge on thofe Occa- 
fions. 

Mr. Derhani obferves the Mouth, in tho feveral Species 
to be nicely adapted to the Ufes of fuch a Parr; well fized 
and maped for the catching of Prey, for the gathering and 
receiving Food, the Formation of Speech i$c 

In fome Creatures it is wide and large, in' fome little 
and narrow; ,n fome with a deep Incifure up into the 
Head, for the better catching and holding of Prey, and 
more eafy Comminution of hard, large, and troublcfome 
Food ;m others w,,h a morter Incifure, for the gathering 
and holding of herbaceous Food. 

In Infefls ir is very notable : in fome forcipated to catch 
bold and tear the Prey ; in fome aculeated, to pierce and 
wound Animals, and fuck their Blood ; in others ftrongly 
ndgd wnh Jaws and Teeth, to gnaw and fcrape out their 
Food carry Burdens, perforate the Earth, nay, the hardeft 
Wood, and even Stones themfelves, for Houfes and Nells 
for their Young. 

Nor is it lefs remarkable in Birds, being neatly fliaped 
for piercing the Air, hard and horny, to fupplythe want of 
leeth j hooked m the rapacious Kind, to catch and hold 

their 
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tneir Prey 5 long and flender, in thofe who have their Food 
to grope for in moori/h Places; and broad and long, in 
thofe that fearch it in muddy Places. See Bill. 

Mouth is ufed in the Courts of Princes, tor what re- 
lates to their Eating and Drinking. 

Hence Officers of the Mouth, Teamen of the Mouth, &c. 

Daviler defines Mouth, an Apartment compos'd of feveral 
Rooms, as Offices, Kitchins, S5?c. where the Meat intended 
for the firft Tables, is drefs/d by itfelf. At Court this is 
call'd the Kings Month. 

Mouth, in the Managers ufed for the Senfibility a Horfe 
has in that part, where the Bits are apply 'd. 

Opening, ox Shutting the Mouth, of a Cardinal, is a Ce- 
remony ufed in the Confiltory atkome$ wherein the Pope 
fliuts a new-elected Cardinal's Mouth, fo as he may not 
fpeak at all, even tho the Pope fliould fpeak to him } and 
remains in the mean time depriv'd of all Voice, both active 
and paflive, till the polling of another Confiilory, when 
the Pope opens the Mouth again, making a little Harangue, 
to teach him how to fpeak, and comport himfelf in the 
Confiltory. See Cardinal. 

MOXA, a fort of Cotton, or downy Subflance, brought 
from China, and by forae laid to grow on the lower part 
of the Mugwort- Leaf. 

It is not known fur any medicinal Efficacy, but what 
common Report mentions of its curing the Gout, by burn- 
ing it upon the Part ; yet People have not Faith enough to 
try it this way : and if they had, in all likelihood, any 0- 
ther Caultic would do as well, and for the fame reafon. 

MOYENA'U, in Fortification, is a fmall flat Baition, 
Commonly plac'd in the middle of an over- long Curtain 5 
where the Baftions at the Extremities are not well de- 
fended from the fmall Shot, by reafon of their Diftance : 
This Work is proper for lodging a Body of Mufqueteers, 
to fire upon the Enemy from all fides. 

MUCILAGE, in Pharmacy, ££c. a thick, vifcous Juice ; 
fo call'd, as reiembling Snot, or the Mucus of the Nofe. 
See Mucus. 

It is prepar'd from Roots, and Seeds pounded in a 
Mortar, and infufed in hot Water, and (trained thro' a 
Cloth. 

The Seeds chiefly ufed for this purpofe, are thofe of 
Althsea, Mallows, Symphytum, £=?c. 

Mucilages enter the Compofition of feveral Plaiflers j they 
fometimes are alfo made of Gums and Fruits, as Figs, 
Quinces, Izing-Glafs, &c* 

Mucilace is alio a thick, pituitous Matter, evacuated 
with the Urine in the Gravel, and Dyfuria. 

MUCILAGINOUS Glands, a very numerous Set of 
Glands in the Joints, firit taken notice of, to any purpofe, 
by Dr. Havers, in his OJieology. 

He obferves, that there are two forts ; fome fmall, next 
a-kin to milliary Glands, being Glandules plac'd all upon 
the Surface of the Membranes, which lie over the Arti- 
culations. 

The other fort are conglomerated, or many Glandules 
collecled, and planted one upon another, fo as to make a 
Bulk, and appear confpicuoully. In fome of the Joints, 
there are feveral of them ; in others, there is a fingle one. 

As to the Structure of thefe large Glands 5 they confift 
of fmall Veficles, which are nm gather'd together into fe- 
veral Lobes, or Bags of Glandules, but are difpos'd upon le- 
veral Membranes lying over one another, of which Mem- 
branes there are feveral in every one of thefe Glands, which 
appear evidently in thofe who are hydropical. They 
have their Blood-Vcffels, as other Glands, but their Veins 
have a particular Texture, in their Courfe, for retarding 
the Return of the Blood from the Glands, that the mucila- 
ginous Liquor, which is not feparated with the greater! 
Expedition, may have time to be feparated 5 which is the 
Contrivance, wherever a thick Fluid is to be fecern'd. See 
Animal Secretion. 

The large mucilaginous Glands are varioufly fituated 5 fome 
in a Sinus form'd in the Joint, others ftand near, or over- 
againft the Interface, between the articulated Bones: 
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being that Far, v hich is found between the Mufcles, and 

is fupply'd by the GlanduU Mifofe? ; and the other fepa- 

by the mucilagmom Glandules, of which the com- 



but 
^general, they are fo plac'd, as to be fqueez'd gently, 
and lightly prefs'd in the Inflection or Extcnfion of the 
Joint, in order to yield a Quantity of Mucilage, propor- 
tionate to the Motion of the Part, and the prefent Occafion, 
without any Injury. 

The Defign of all thofe Glands is to feparate a mucilagi- 
mus kind of Liquor, that ferves principally to lubricate the 
Joints, or to make them flippery. It ferves likewife to pre- 
ferve the Ends of the articulated Bones from Attrition and 
Heating : But all this it doth, in conjunction with the 
medullary Oil 5 with which, together, is made a Compofi- 
tion admirably well fitted for thofe Ends : for the Mucilage 
adds to the Lubricity of the Oil, and the Oil preferves the 
Mucilage from growing too thick and vifcous. 

The Doctor obferves the fame Glands to lie between the 
Mufcles and Tendons 5 and fuppofes that there is the fame 
Mixture of an oily and mucilaginous Subflance 3 the one 



mon Membrane of the Mufcles is every where full; This 
Mixture in the Interlaces of the Mufcles, lubricates them 
and their Uendons, and preferves fhem from flirinking, and 
growing rigid and dry. 

MUCRQ Cordis, or Apex, in Anatomy, the lower pohv 
ted End of the Heart ■> thus call'd from ' Mucro the Point of 
a Spear, &c. See Heart. 

Hence mv.crono.ted is apply'd to whatever tends to, or ter- 
minates in a Point, like that of a Spear j as Mucronatum 0s t 
i£c. See Ensiformis Carttlago. 

MUCOUS Glands, are three Glands which empty them 
felves into the Urethra j i'u call'd by the firil Difcoverer, 
Mr. Confer, from the Tenacity of the Liquor which they 
ieparatL 1 . 

The two firit difcover'd of thefe, are about the bignefs 
a French Bean, of a depreiVd oval Figure, and a yellowifh 
Colour, like the Projtates, being on each fide the Bulb of 
the cavernous Body of the Urethra, a little above it. Their 1 
excretory 'Duclsj fpring from this internal Surface, next 
the inner Membrane of the Urethra ; into which they open 
a little lower by two diftinft Orifices, juft below its'bend- 
ing under the OJfa Pubis in Pennao, where they difcharge a 
tranfparent vifcous Liquor. The third mucousGhnd, is a fmall, 
conglobate, yellowifh Giand, like the former, but fome- 
what lefs, fituate above ihe Angle of Flexure of the Ure- 
thra, under the Ojfa Pubis, in the Perineum, near the Anus. 
It has two excretory Duels, which enter the Urethra ob- 
liquely, a quarter of an Inch below the two former 5 and 
drtcharge a Liquor like the former, both in Colour and 
Confidence. See Urethra. 

MUCUS of the "Joints, is a mucilaginous Liquor, fepara- 
ted by its proper Glands, conveniently plac'd in the Inter- 
laces of the Bones, where thofe Glands are geutly prefs'd 
by the Motion of the Parts: it ferves to make the Extre- 
mities of the Bones or Joints flip more eafily. See Bone. 

Mucus of the Urethra, a vifcous tranfparent Liquor, 
fervjng to line and lubricate the Part?, that the Seed may 
flip more freely, without adhering. It comes from Glands 
lately difcover'd by Mr. Cowper, about the Penis, and is 
that, which in Women is commonly miflaken for the Se- 
men. See Penis, Seed, &c. 

Mucus of the Nojirils, \s feparated by its proper Glands, 
plac'd in the internal Membrane ot thofe Parts. It ferves 
to moiften, lubricate, and defend the Oltaclory Nerves j 
which being extremely foft and naked, would, without fuch 
Provifion, be foon fpoil'd. See Nose, &c. 
MUFTY, fee Muphti. 

MUGGLETONIANS, a Religious Se£t, which arofe in 
England, about the Year 1<?5 7 5 denominated from their 
L.eader Lodozvick Maggleton, a Journey-man Taylor. 

Muggleton, with his Aflociate Reeves, fet up for great 
Prnphets ; and pretended to an abfolute Power of faving 
and damning whom they pleas'd : Giving out, that they 
were the two lafl Wimeffes of God, that fliould appear 
before the End of the World. 

MUID, a large Meafure, in ufe among the French, for 
dry Commoditiesj as Corn, Pulfe, Salt, Lime, Coals, £i?c. 
See Measure. 

The Maid Is no real Veffdl ufed as a Meafure ; but 
an Estimation of feveral other Meafures, as the Septier, 
Mine, Minor, Bufliel, £*?c. 

At Paris, the Muid of Wheat, Pulfe, and the like, Is 
compofed of twelve Srptiers, each Septier making two 
Mines, the Mine two Minors, the Minot three Bufhels, the 
Bufliel four Quarts, or fixreen Litrons, each Litron 5^ cu- 
bic Inches, exceeding our Pint by 1 *| cubic Inch. 

The Muid of Oats is double that ot Wheat, tho' compo- 
fed, like that, of 12 Septiers 5 but each Septier contains 
2.4 Bufhels. 

The Muid of Charcoal contains 20 Mines, Sacks, or 
Loads, each Mine two Minots, each Minot eight Bufhels, 
each Bufliel four Quarts, &c. 

Muid is alio one of the nine Casks, or regular Veffels 
ufed in France, to put Wine and other Liquors in. 

The Mnid of Wine divided into two De>ni-M;tids, four 
Quarter-Maids, -and eight Half Quarter- Muidf, contains -$6 
Septiers, each Septier S Pints, Paris Meafure; fo that the 
Muid contains ib8 Pints. See Measure. 

MULCT, a Penalty, or Fine of Money. See Fine, A- 

MEKCIAMENTj^C. 

MULATTO, or Mulat, a Name given, In the I?idiet,to 
thofe who are begotten by a Negro Man on an Indian 
Woman ; or an Indian Man on a Negro Woman. 

Thofe begotten of a Spamfi Woman and an Indian Man, 
are call'd Metis ; and thofe begotten ofa Savage by a Metis, 
are call'd Jambos. 

Thefe are all very different in Colour, and in their Hair. 

The Word comes from Mulat, or Mida, Mule 5 begot- 
ten of two different Species. 

MULE, 
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MULE, in Natural Hiftory, a Beaft generated between 
an Afs and a Mare ; or between a Horfe and aShe-Afs. 

Mules are a fort of Montlers ; and, therefore, don't pro- 
pagate their kind. See Monster. 

And yet the Antients mention a fort of Mules that were 
prolific, in Fbrygia, Syria, Capfadocia, and Africa. Witnefs 
Ariflotle, Hift. Animal. L.Vl. c. 3*. Varro deRe Rufiica, 
Lib. II. c. 1. Columella, L. VII. 36". TbeofbraJIm, and, 
after him, Tim}, L. VIII. c. 44. Stem, examining the 
Tefticles of a Mule, found Eggs therein, with a fort of 
Placenta about 'em ; which perfuaded him that Mules might 
engender without any Miracle. 

The Roman Ladies had Equipages drawn by Mules ; as 
appears from the Medals of Julia and Agriffma. And at 
this day, in Spain the Coaches of the Nobility, and even 
Princes, are ufually drawn by no other than Mules. We are 
affured that M. Tbuanus, firit Frefident of Parliament, had 
the fourth Coach in Frame, in 1585 ; till which time every 
body rid to Court, Parliament, i$c. on Mules. See Coach. 
Mules, among Gardeners,' a fort of vegetable Mon- 
flers produced by putting the Farina faciad.ms of one Spe- 
cies of Plant into the Fijtil or Utricle of another. See G E- 
neration of Tlants. 

The Carnation and Sweet-William being fomewhat alike 
in their Parts, particularly their Flowers ; the Forianof the 
one will impregnate the other ; and the Seed Co enliven'd 
will produce a Plant differing from either. An Inllance ot 
this we have in Mr. Fairebild's Garden at Hoxtoii ; where a 
Plant isfeen neither Sweet- William, nor Carnarion, but re- 
fembling both equally ; which was raifed from the Seed of 
a Carnation thathad been impregnated by the Farina of the 
Sweet-William. Thefe Couplings being not unlike thofe 
of the Mare with the Afs, which produce the Mule ; the 
fame Name is given 'em ; and they are like the others, un- 
able to multiply their Species. 

This gives us a hint for altering the Property and 
Talle of any Fruit, by imptegnating one Tree with the 
Farina of another of the fame Clafs ; c.gr. a Codling with 
a Pearmain, which will occafion the Codling fo impregnated 
to latl a longer time than ufual, and beof a /harper Tafie. 
Or if the Winter- Fruits be fecundated with the Dull of the 
Summer-Seeds, they will decay before their ufual time. 
And from this accidental Coupling of the Farina of one 
with the other, it is that in an Orchard where there is va- 
riety of Apples, even the Fruit gather'd from the fame 
Tree differ in rheir Flavour, and in the Seafon of Ma- 
turity. 'Tis from the fame accidental Coupling that pro- 
ceeds the numberlefs Varieties of Fruits and Flowers rais'd 
every Day from Seed. See FARiNAand Seed. 

MULIEBR1A, a Term fometimes ufed to fignify the 
Privities of Women ; or fo much as is otherwife call'd, C««- 
7ms. See Pudendum, Cunnvs, &. 

MULIER, a Term in Law, feeming to be a corruption 
of the Latin Melior, or the French Afe'Benr ,better; and figni- 
fying the lawful Iffue born in Wedlock. 

7 ho according to Glanvile, the lawful Iffue is rather call'd 
Muiier than Mel'm, becaufe begotten on Mulieres, and not of 
Concubine: For he calls fuch Iffue filiosMulieratos ; oppofing 
them to Baftards. 

Agreeable to which, Breton has frere Muiier, i. e. the Bro- 
ther begotten of the Wife; inoppolition to frere Baftatd. 

The like feems to obtain in Scotland. For Skene fays, 
that Muiier atus flius is a lawful Son begot of a lawful Wife. 
If a Man have a Son by a Woman before Marriage, which 
is a Ballard and Illegitimate; and he after marries the 
Mother of the Ballard, and they have another Son ; this 
fecond Son is call'd Muiier, and is lawful, and lhall be Heir 
to his Father. We fometimes alfo find 'em with thefe 
Additions, Bajlard ci^r.e, and Muiier fuifne. 

Mulier was alfo antiently ufed as an Addition, fome 
fay for a Wife ; others for a Woman born in lawful Wed- 
lock. The former fenfe is confirmed by Sir Edward Coke, 
who fays, that antiently Muber was taken for a Wife, and 
fometimes for a Widow. Inft. fo/. 434. 

MULLET, in Heraldry, a Star 
of five Points; as in the Figure 
adjoining. 

The Mullet is ufually the diffe- 
rence, or dittinguifhing Mark for 
the fourth Son, or third Brother, 
or Houfe. See Difference. 

Tho it is often alfo borne as 
Coat- Armour : As here ; 

Ruby on a Chief Pearl, two 
Mullets Diamond ; being the Coat 
of the famous Lord Verulam, firft 
Sir Francis Bacon. 

TheHeraldshold that theiW«flet 
reprefents a falling Star ; others, 
with more probability, take it 
for the Rowel of a Spur, call'd by 
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Whence fome Authors will have it 
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ne trench Molette 
pierced. 

When it has fix Points, it is not call'd a Mullet, but » 
Star. See Star. 

MULLET, or Molette, a Stone flat and even at 
bottom, but round a-top ; uied for Grinding of Matters on 
a Marble. The Apothecaries ufe Mullets ro prepare many 
of their Ingredients ; Painters for their Colours, either dry 
or in Oil. Mullet is alfo an Inllrument ufed by the Glafs- 
Grinders ; being a Piece of Wood, to one end whereof is 
cemented the Glafs to be ground, whether Convex in a 
Bafon, or Concave in a Sphere or Bowl. The Mullet is 
ordinarily about fix Inches long, mrn'd round ; the Cement 
they ufe iscompofed of Afhesand Pitch. 

MULSUM, or Mulse, is a Liquor made with Honey 
and Water. See Hydromel. 

MULTA, or Multura Epifcopi, a Fine, or final Sa- 
tisfaction antiently given the King by the Bifhops, that 
they might have Power to make their lad Wills ; and that 
they might have the Probate of other Mens, and the gran- 
ting of Administrations. 

MULTANGULAR, any Figute, or Body which hath 
many Angles, or pointed Corners. St Angle. 

MULTILATERAL, in Geometry, is apply 'd to thofe 
Figures that have more than four Sides or Angles. 

MULTINOMIAL Roots in Mathematics, are fuch asare 
compofed of many Names, Parts, or Membets, aso-f-1 
-f- c -f- d, iic. See Root. 

For the Method of railing an infinite Multinomial to any 
given Power, or of extracting any given Root out of fuch 
a Power ; fee a Method of M. de Moivre in Pbilof. TranfaB. 
MULTIPLE, Multiplex, in Arithmetic, a Number 
which comprehends fome other Number feveral times. 
See Number. 

Thus 6 is a Multiple of 2 ; or, which is the fame, a is a 
quota parr of 6 ; 2 being contained in 6 three times. And 
thus t2 is ^Multiple of (J, 4, 3 ; and comprehends the iff 
twice, the ad thrice, the 3d four times, Cifc 

Multiple Ratio, or Proportion, is that which is be- 
tween fuch Numbers. 

If the leffer Term of a Ratio be an Aliquot Part of the 
greater ; the Ratio of the greater to the lefs is call'd Mul- 
tiple : And that of the lefs to the greater Sub-multiple. 
See Ratio. 

A Sub-multiple Number is that contained in the Multiple. 
Thus the Number 1, 2, and 3 are Sub-multiples of 6 and 0. 

Duple, Triple, illc. Ratios ; as alfo Sub-duples, Sub- 
triples, &c are fo many Species of Multiple vxtA Sub-multiple 
Ratios. See Duple, Triple, ££c. 

MULTIPLICAND, in Arithmetic, is one of the Factors 
in the Rule of Multiplication ; being that Number given to 
be multiplied by another call'd the Multiplicator, or 
Multiplier. See Multiplicator. 

MULTIPLICATOR, in Arithmetic, a Number multi- 
plied by another call'd the Multiplicand. See Multi- 
plicand. 

The largell Number is ordinarily made the Multipli- 
cand, and placed above the fmaller, or Multiplicator ; but 
the refult is the fame which foever of the Numbers be 
made Multiplicand or Multiplicator ; 4 times 5, and 5 times 
4 making the fame Sum. See Multiplication. 

MULTIPLICATION, the Ac! of Multiplying or Increa- 
fing the Number of any thing. See Multiplying. 

Thus we fay the Multiplication of the Loaves in the Wil- 
dernefs. 

The Romanijis hold a real Multiplication of the Body 
of Jefus Chritl in the Eucharill ; fo that every Communi- 
cant has a whole Body, &c. 

It is ordained and etlablifhed, that none from hence- 
forth fhall ufe to multiply Gold or Silver, nor ufe the Craft 
of Multiplication ; and if any the fame do, he fhall incur 
the Pain of -Felony. Stat. 5 Hen. 4. 

This Statute was made on Prefumption that fome Per- 
fons skilful in Chymiftry, could multiply or augment thofe 
Metals by Elixirs, or other Ingredients ; and change other 
Metals into very Gold and Silver. Finder Henry VI. Letters 
Patent were granted to certain Perfons (who undertook to 
perform the fame, and to find the Philofopher's Stone) to 
free them from the Penalty in thefaid Statute. 

MULTIPLICATION, in Arithmetic, the Afl or Art of 
multiplying one Number by another, to find the Product. 
See Product. 

Multiplication, the third Rule in Arithmetic, confifts 
in the finding of fome third Number, out of two others 
given ; wherein , one of the given Numbers is contained as 
often as Unity is in the other. 

Or Multiplication is the finding what will be the Sum of 
any Number added to itfelf, or repeated as often as there 
are Units in another : So that Multiplication of ~Numbeti> 
is a compendious kind of Addition. See Addition. 

Thus 
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Thus the Multiplication of 4 by 5 makes 20, /. e. four 
times five amount to twenty 5 which Algebraills exprefs 
thus, 4X 5=20. See Char actee. 

In Multiplication , the firft Factor, i. e. the Number to be 
multiplied, or "Multiplicand, \s placed over that whereby it 
is to be multiplied 5 (Tee Multiplicand) and the Factum 
or ProduB t under both. An Example or two will make 

the FroceJs of Multiplication eafy. Suppofe t would 

know the Sum of 169 multiplied by S, or 8 times atfp. 



Operation, 



Multiplicand 

Multiplier 

Fatla m, or Product 



269 

8 



2152 



Explication. 

*The Factors being difpofed, and a Line drawn under- 
neath, fas in the Example') I begin with the Multiplicator 
thus 3 8 times p make 72, fet down 2, and carry 7 tens, as 
in Addition 5 then 8 times 6 make 48 , and 7 I carried, 5 5 ? 
fet down 5, and carry 5 5 lattly, S times 2 make i6> and 
with 5 1 carried 21, which I put down : fo as coming to 
number the feveral Figures placed in order, 2, r, 5,2, I 
find the Product to be two thoufand one hundred fifty 
two. See Numeration. 

Now fuppofing the Factors to exprefs things of different 
Species, viz. the Multiplicand Men, or Yards, and the 
Multiplier Pounds ; the Product will be of the fame Spe- 
cies with the Multiplicator. 

Thus the Product of 269 Men or Yards multiplied by 
8 Pounds or Pence, is 2157 Pom.ds or Peace ; fo many of 
thefe going to the 269 at the Rate of 8 apiece. Hence the 
■vaft Ufe of Multiplication in Commerce, g/e. 

If the Multiplicator confilts of more than one Figure, 
the whole Multiplicand is to be added to itfelf, firft, as often 
as the right-hand Figure of the Multiplicator mews, then 
as often as the next Figure of the Multiplicator (hews, and 
fGon. Thus 421 X23 is equal t0 42iX 9 andalf6 421 X 20. 
The Product arifing from each Figure of the Multiplicator, 
multiplied into the whok Multiplicand, is to be placed by 
itfelf nvfucha manner, that the firit or right-hand Figure 
thereof may ftan' 4 under that Figure of the Multiplicator 
from which the faid Product antes. For Inftance 5 



Where the Multiplicator is not compofed wholly of Inte- 
gers 5 as it frequently happens in Bufioefs, where Pounds 
are accompanied with Shillings and Pence 5 Yards with 
Feet and Inches ; the Methods of Proeeedure are as fol- 
low ; 

Eirji Method, Suppofe I have bought 27 Ells of Cloth at 
j;/. 16 s. 6 d. per Ell, and would know the Amount of the 
whole, — - I fir it multiply 37 Ells by 13 /. in the common 
Method of 'Multiplication by integers, leaving the two Pro- 
ducts without adding 'em up; then multiply the fame 37 
Eils by 16 s. leaving, in like manner, the two Products 
without adding 'em. Laftly, I multiply the fame 37 by 
the 6 d. the Product whereof is 221 d. which divided by 
12, (fee Division) gives 16 s. 6 d. and this added to the 
Products of the 16 s. the Sum will be 610 s. 6 d, the A- 
mountof 37 Ells at i5 s. 6 d. the Ell. Laftly, the 610 u 
6 d. are reduced into Pounds by dividing 'em by 20 : (fee 
Reduction) upon adding the whole, the Amount of 37 
Ells at 1 3/. itS s. 6d. will be found as in the following 



37 Ells 37 Ells 37 Ells 

At [5 Pounds. At 16 Shillings. At 6 Pence* 



1 1 r 

57 
50 10 6 



222 

37 
18 6 



Multiplicand 

Multiplicator — 



Particular Product of 421 X 3 
Particular Product of 42 1 X 20 

The Total Product 



421 



Product 511 10 6 610 6 

Second Method. Suppofe the fame Queftinn ; reduce the 
13 I. 16 s, into Shillings, the Amount will be 27tf.f> re- 
duce 276 j. into Pence, adding 6, the Amount will be 3318^. 
Multiply the 37 Ells by 3318, the Amountwill be 122760V* 
which divided by 123 and the Quotient 10230 s. 6 d. re- 
duced into Pounds by cutting oft the lait Figure on the 
right, and taking half of thofe on the left, yields 511 I. 
10 s. 6 d. the Price of the 37 Ells, as before. 

Tho by thefe two Methods any Mult plications of this 
kind may be effected, yet the Operations being long, we 
fhall add a third much fhorter, by Aliquot and Aliqtttwt 
Parts: Obferving by the way, that Aliquot Parts of any 
thing are thofe contained feveral times therein, and which, 
divide 'em without any remainder; and that Aliquant Parts 
are other Parts of the fame thing compofed of feveral Ali- 
quot Parts : Both as in the following Table. 



_ __ Aliquot Parts of a Pound of 20 t. 

126-3 
842 



5685 



This Difpofition of the right-hand Figure of each Pro- 
duct, follows from the firlt general Rule ; the right- 
hand Figure of each Product being always of the fame De- 
nomination with that Figure of the Multiplicator from which 
itarifes. , , , _ c 

Thus in the Example, the Figure 2 in the Product 842, 
is of the Denomination of tens, as well as the Figure 2 in 
the Multiplicator. For 1 X 20 (that is the 2 of 23) — 20, 
or 2 put in the Place of tens, or fecond Place. Hence, if 
either of the Factors have one or more Cyphers on the 
right-hand, the Multiplication may be performed without 
regarding the Cyphers, till the Produft of the other Fi- 
gures be found : To which they are to be then affix'd on 
the right. And if the Multiplicator have Cyphers inter- 
mixed, they need not to be regarded at all. Inftances of 
each follow. 



Aliquant Parts of a Pound of 20 u 

an Aliquant Part compos' d 
of a 10th and a soth. 
, of a 5th and a loth. 

of a 4th and a 10th. 
, of two jths. 

of a 4th and a 5th. 

of a half and a £0ch. 

of a half and a 10th. 

of a half, a 10th and 20th. 
, of a half and a 5 th. 
. of a half and a 4th. 
, of a half, a 5th, and loth. 

of a half, a 4th, and rath. 
. of a half and two 5 tlis. 
19/. of a half, a 4th, and 5th> 



To Multiply by Aliquot Farts is nothing elfe in effect but to 
divide a Number by 3, 4, 5, 2>c. which is effected by taking 
a 3d, 4th, or 5th, &c. from the Number to be multiplied. 
Example. 

To Multiply, v. g. by 6 s. 8 d. Suppofe I have 347 Ells 
of Ribbon attff. 8 d. per Ell. 



oj. make half of 20 j. 


V- 


5 j. a fourth. 




4 j. a fifth. 


6 s. 


a j, a tenth. 


1 f- 


1 j. a twentieth. 


Us. 


6 s. 8 d. a third. 


9 /. 


3 s. 4 d. a (ixth. 


11 s. 


2 j. 6 d. an Eighth. 


12 s. 


1 j. fid. a twelfth. 


13, S, 


1 x. 4tf. a fifteenth. 


14 J. 


I j. 3 d. a fixteenth* 


M J- 


10 d. a twenty-fourth. 


16 J. 


5<*. a forty-eighth. 


17 X. 




Xtt A 



3 5 s | 


1 |o 
ilo 

100 


J/jlOO 

3I0 


8013 

5oo<f 


Multiplicand 
Multiplicator 

Procluft 


Operation. 


- 317 Ells. 
6 s. 






— — 




214.800O 


71000 


48078 
40065 


8 it. 


115/. 1 3 J. 


4 i. 



40115070 

Thus much for an Idea of Multiplication, where the Mul- 
tiplicator confifls wholly of Integers ; in the Praxis whereof 
'tis fuppofed the Learner is apprized of the ProduB of any 
of the nine Digits multiplied by one another, eafily learnt 
from the common Table, (fee Table) or otherwife. 

Note, This Multiplication is render'd ftill eafier, and more 
expeditious by the ufe of certain Rods, whereon are mark'd 
the feveral Progreffions of Digits in the Table, and which 
give the feveral Multiples of any Sum by infpection, call d 
Nef air's Dimes ; the Vefiriftimt and Ufe whereof fee under 
tie bead N r. r A i b 's B ma. 



The Queflion being Stated ; take the Multiplicator, 
which according to the Table of Aliquot Parts is the third j 
and fay, the third of 5 is I, fet down 1 ; thethird of 41s I, 
fet down 1, remains i, that is, one ten, which added 107, 
makes 175 then the third of 1 7 is 5 5 remains 2 Units, i. e. 
two thirds, or 13 s. $d. which place after the Pounds. 
Upon numbering the Figures I, I, and 5, Integers, and 
j 3 s. 4 d. the Aliquot Part remaining, I rind the Sum 
115 /.1 3 1. 4 d. 

For hhdtiflicalior. ly Aliquant Tarts: Suppofe I would 

multiply by the Aliquant Part 19 i. 1 firft take for 13;. half 

the Multiplicand ; then for 5, which is the 4th ; and, 

7 N laftly, 



MUL 



C sps) 



MUL 



iffuing from the fame Point undergo different Re- 
ions, fo as to enter the Eye from every Surface i n a 



laltly, for a, which is the 5th. The Produfls of the three Ligh 
Aliquot Parts that compofe the Aliquant Part, being added fracl 

together, the Sum will be the total Product of the Muhipli- different Direflion ; as if rhev came from feveral Points 
«<>»». as in the following Example ; which may ferve as a And thus the fame Point is feen in feveral imaginary 
by any Aliquant Part that may Foci ; and therefore appears Multiply'd. See Refrac- 
tion. 
For the Fhccnomena and 



Model for Mult 
occur. 



Operation. 



Multiplicand 
Multiplier 



Product 



fee Polyhi 



jif Ells. 
19 s. 



178/. for ten Shillings. 
So /. for five Shillings, 
71 /. for four Shillings. 



— 338/. 4 j. 



The Proof of Multiplication, is, by dividing the Product, 
orFa&um, by the firil Factor, or Multiplicand ; if the 
Quotient be equal to the fecond Factor, or Multiplicator, 
the Operation is juft. 

Croft Multiplication, otherwife call'd Duodecimal 
Arithmetic, is a very expeditious Method of Multiplying 
things of feveral Species, or Denominations, by others like- 
wife of different Species, &c. E. gr. Shillings and Pence 
by Shillings and Pence ; Feet and Inches by' Feet and In- 
ches, much ufed in Mcafuring, &c. The Method is thus. 

Suppofe 5 Feet 3 Inches to be multiplied 
by 2 Feet 4 Inches ; fay, 2 times 5 Feet is 
10 Feet, and 2 times 3 is 6 Inches : Again, 
4tivnes 5 is 20 Inches, or 1 Foot 8 Inches, 
and 4 times 3 is 12 Parts, or one Inch $ the 
whole Sum makes 12 Feet 3 Inches. 

In -the fame manner may you manage Shil- 
lings and Pence, ci?c. 



F. 
5 



I. 



2 


4 


10 


6 


I 


$ 




1 



of MuLTIPLYING-G^ej 

MULT1SIL1QU0US Flants,o.re the fame with Comiathte 
Flams, viz. thofe which, after each Flower, have divers di- 
flinct, liender, and frequently crooked Stlijtut, or Pods 
wherein their Seed is confain'd ; and which when they ripen' 
open of themfelves, and let the Seeds drop. See Coeni- 

CULATE and OEMINATION. 

To this Clafs belong the Bears-Foot, Columbines, Houfe 
Leek, Marigolds, £&. 

MULTITUDE, Multitudo, an Affemblage, or 
Colkaion ol a great Number of Things, or Perfons ; or 
more flnflly, Multitude is the Abttracf whereby things are' 
faid to be many. 

In which Scnfe Multitude may be conlider'd as Number. 
See Number. 

Multitude is oppofed to Unity. See Unity. 
In Law, fome will have Multitude to imply at lead ten 
Perfons ; but Sir Edit: Coke fays, he could never find it 
reitrain'd by the common Law to any certain Number but 
always left to the Dilcretion of the Judges. 

A MULTO Fortiori, or i minor e ad majus, is an Argu- 
ment often ufed by Littleton. The force of it is thus : If 
it be fo in a Feoffment pafling a new Right ; much more 
is it for the Kettitution of an antient Right. Coke on Little- 
ton, fol. 253. 

MULTUM, in Arithmetic, If A be one, Bone, Cone 
Done, SSc. And B, C, and D be not the fame with A ;' 
A, B, C, and D are Malta, or Flura, many. Wolfus 

MUM, a very wholcfome Drink, the Receipt of which 
as recorded in the Town-Houfe of trunfmck, the Place of 
molt Note for this Liquor, is asfollows: 

Takes? Gallons of Water that has been boiled to the 
Confumption of a third part ; brew it with feven Bufhels of 
Wheaten-Malt, one Bufhel of Oat-Malt, and one Bufhel 



Multiplication, in Geometry, or in Lines, is effec- 
ted by fuppofing a Line a b (Tab. Geomet. Fig. 9.) cal- 
led the Defcribent, moving perpendicularly along ano- 
ther b c. 

For by this means the Defcribent forms the Rectangle 
adebi and if it be divided together with the DirireOT into 
any Number of equal Parts, will' 

many little Reaangles as the Units in tne uclcrioent and 

Dirigent will produce when multiply'd into one another ; Birch x Pound, Carduus Benedicts 3 Handfuls, Flower of 

Roia Solis, one Handful or two, Burnet, Betony Mario- 
ram, Avens, Penny- Royal, wild Thvme. of each '« H,ij. 



;e her with the Vmgem into of ground Beans ; when it is tunned, let not the Hogfhead 
■,11 by its Motion defcr.be as be too full at firft, and as foon as it begins to work, put into 
Units 10 the Defcribent and it f the inner Rind of Firr 3 Pounds. Tons „fp„ Za 



viz. 21. See Describent, &c. 

For when the Line a J hath moved over one part of a d, 
it will by its three parts have defcribed the three little 
Reclangles in the firft Column 5 when it comes to 2, it will 
have defcribed three more. And this is the Reafon why 
Multiplication in the Latin Tongue ' 



y^Koyal wild Thyme, of each a Hand- 
ful and a half ; of Elder-Flowers, two Handfuls or more - 
Seeds of Cardamum bruifed 50 Ounces, Barberries bruifed 
. one Ounce ; put the Herbs and Seeds into the Veffel when 
ufually_expreffed_by ,he Liquor has wrought a while, and after they ar" 
added, let the Liquor workoverthe Veffels as little as may 
be, then fill it up : at laft, when it is ftopt, put into the 
Hogfhead ten new-laid Eggs unbroken or crack'd, flop it 
up clofe, and drink it at two Years end. 

Our Englifb Brewers ufe Cardamum, Ginger, and Saffa- 

frafs inllead of the inner Rind of Firr ; and add Walnut 

Now as m all gWWfaM* 1 Unity is ,0 one FaBor as Rinds , Madder, Red Sanders, and Alccampane 

.needier is to the Product, Mult.plication in Lines may be MUMMY, Mumia, aCarcafs or Bodv 



the Word I AS-, drawn : (and from henCe aifo comes Fro- Sw^drfuJ^k— ^"-. ^ & 

duFI) as if a b were multiply'd by b c, they fay a b dutla ' 
in b c, becaufe the Defcribent is led, as it were, or carried 
along in an erect Pollure upon the Dirigent, and by that 
means defcribes the ReBangle ; fo that the KeBangle and 
FroduFl are all one in Geometry 



performed thus: 

Let a b (Fig. ic.) be to be multiply'd by a d: make any 
Angle at pleafure ; on one of the Legs fet offa« = 
to Unity ; and on the fame Leg fet off u d, the Multi- 
plicator (3) ; then fet the Multiplicand a b (2) from a 



>dy embalmed or 
tient Egyptians. See Em- 



dried in the manner of the 
b A l m 1 n g . 

The Preparation of Mummy is of fo old a Handing, that it 

was in ufe in Egypt before the time of Mofes. The Coffin in 

which the Mummy is con tain'd is of Sycamore- Wood „,hirh 

on the other Leg of the Angle ; dnre « b, and parallel .0 j s f ou „d , keep found for the Space of; 

it is very different from our Sycamore, 



it through d, draw d c, (<r). I fay, dc ar 6, is' the Pro- 
duct : for a u : a d : : a b : b c. 

Multiplication of Flams, fee Foecvndity of 
Flams. 

MULTIPLYING, the producing of one's like. See 
Production. 

Mankind multiply'd at a prodigious Rate before the 
Flood, (fee Peopling.) Rabbits, Fifh, and moft Infects 
multiply incredibly. The fingle Milt of a Cod, examin'd 
with M. Leevienboeck's Microfcope, was found to contain 
more Ova than there are Animals on the Face of the 
Earth. See Insect, &c. 

M. Dodart has feveral Difcourfes on the Multiplication of 
Plants in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences. He has 
examin'd the Beech-Tree particulatly with this view, and 
found it to furpafs all Imagination. See Foecundity 

Multiplying, in Arithmetic, is the finding a Number 
which contains the Multiplicand as often as there are Units 
in the Multiplier. See Multiplicand, &c 

The Rule of Three confifti ' 



;ogo Years ; but 



Mummy is faid to have been firft brought into ufe in Me- 
dicine by the Malice of a Jeviifi Phyfician, who wrote that 
Flefh thus Embalmed was good for the Cure of divers 
Difeafes, and particularly Bruifes, to prevent the Blood's 
gathering and coagulating. The Turks prevent the Export 
of Mummy into Europe as much as poffible. 

Properly fpcaling, Mummy is not the Flefti of the De- 
ceafed, but the Compofition wherewith it is embalmed ; 
but in common ufe Mummy is alfo ufed for the Body. 

Thete are two kinds of Bodies call'd by the Term 
Mummy. 

The firft are only Carcaffes, dried by the Heat of rV 
Sun, and by that means kept from Putrefuaion ; f-e~ 
quently found in the dry Sands of Lybia. Some fav they 
ate the Boiies of deceafed People buried there on purp'ofe to 
keep 'em entire without Embalming ; others that they are 
the Carcaffes of Travellers, iSc over-whelm'd with Clouds 
of Sand rais'd by the Hurricanes frequent in thole Defarts 
Be that as it will, thefe Mummies are of no ufe in Medii 



Multiplying the third 

It &**£$& dividing ,he rrodua b * the «.« 

Multiplying Clafs, aLens, or Glafs in which Objefls 
appear incrcafed in Number. See Lens. 

A Multiplying-Clafs, call'd alfo Polyhedron, h a Glafs 
form'dor ground into feveral Planes, or Faces, making 
Angles with one another j through which the' Rays of 



dicine, 

1CS. 

The fecond kind of Mummies are Bodies taken out of the 
Pits or Catacombs nearCa,',-,, wherein the Egyptians depo- 
fived their Dead after Embalming. 

'Tis this makes the Mummy f muc h valued, and to which 
luch exttaordinary Virtues are afcribed. 

'Tis 



MtJM 



( 



Tisfaid, that all the Mummy fold in the Shops, whether 
brought from Venice or Lyons, or even direaiy from the 
Levant by Alexandria, is factitious, and the Work of cer- 
tain Jews, who knowing the Value the Europeans fet on the 
Egyptian Mummy, counterfeit it by drying Carcaffes in 
Ovens, after having prepared 'em with Duft of Myrrh, 
Caballin Aloes, Jtwfi Pirch, black Pitch, and other coarfe 
or unwholefome Drugs. 

The French CharletattSj it feems, have likewife got the 
Art oforeparing Mummies. Their Method is fimple enough : 
Out of the Carcafs of a Pcrfon hang'd, they take the Brain 
and Entrails, dry the reft in an Oven, keeping it in Pitch, 
and other Drugs. And this they fell for right Egyptian 
~Mummy . 

Partus has a very curious Trcadfe of Mammies, wherein 
he fhews the Abufcs therof ; and makes it appear that they 
can never be of any real medicinal ufe. 

Matthiolus is cf the fame Opinion, after Serapmn. Both 
thefe Authors take even the Egyptian Mummies to be no more 
than Bodies embalmed with Piifafphaltum. 

Mummy, Mu;nia t is particularly ufed for the Liquor, or 
Juice oozing from human Bodies Aromatized and Em- 
balmed ; gathcr'd in the Sepulchres. This is the Mummy 
chiefly fpoke of among theantient Writers. 

Mummy is alfo a Medicinal Drug, or a vifcous Composi- 
tion partaking of Bitumen and Pitch found in the Mountains 
and Fprefrs or Arabia, and other hot Countreys of the Eajr. 

Viofcorides fpeaks of a Mummy found on the Sea-Coafls near 
Epidaitrusybrought thither by the Torrents from the Ceraunian 
Mountains, and there dried by the Sun into huge heaps. 

It fm ells like Bitumen mixt with Pitch. The People 
thereabouts fall ir mineral Wax. In Latin, or rather Greek, 
it is call'd PiJJafpbaltits. See Pissasphaltus. 

Menage, after Bocbart, derives the Word Mummy from the 
Arabic Muniia j of Mum, Wax. Salmajius from Amomo, a 
kind of Perfume. SeeAMOMUM. 

Tho others hold, that in the Arabic Tongue, the Word 
Mumia fignifiesa Body Embalmed, or Aromatized. 

Mummy is alfo ufed by fome Phyficians for I know not 
what implanted Spirit, found chiefly in Carcaffes, when the 
infufedSpirit is fled. 

The infufed Spirit is fometimes alfo call'd Mummy in 
living Subjects; and both the one and the other arefup- 
pofed to ferve in Tranfplantation. 

A Plant, for inflance, bringing this Mumia from one 
Subject to another, the Mumia joins and unites itfelf im- 
mediately, and clofes with the Mumia or Spirit of the new 
Subject 5 and from this Union arifes a natural and common 
Inclination between the two Subjects. 

And on this Principle they account for Sympathetic or 
Magnetic Cures. See Sympathetic, Magnetic, S£c. 

Mummy is alfo ufed among Gardeners for a fort of Wax. 
ufed in the Planting and Grafting of Trees. See Graf- 
FiNGWax. 

Agricola directs the Preparation thereof as follows: Take 
one Pound of common black Pitch, and a quarter of a 
Pound of common Turpentines put 'em together in an 
Earthen- Pot, and fet 'em on the fire in the open Air, having 
fomething in your Hand to cover and quench it in time ; 
the Matter to be thus alternately lighted and quench 'd till 
all the nitrous and volatile Parts be evaporated. To this a 
little common Wax to be added 5 and the Compofition to 
be fet by for ufe. 

To apply it in the drefllng of the Roots of Trees, melt 
it, and dip in the two ends of the Pieces of Root one after 
another 5 then put 'em in Water, and plant 'em in the 
Earth, the fmall end downward, fo that the larger may 
appear a little way out of the Earth, and fo have the bene- 
fit of the Air 5 then prefs the Earth hard down upon 'em 
that they may not receive too much wet. See Planting. 

MUNDICK, a Marchafite, or Mineral Glebe, found in 
the Tin Mines, fometimes white, fometimes yellow, and 
at other times green. See Marchasite. 

It is frequently call'd Maxy ; and appears to be nothing 
elfe but a kind of Sulphur; Fire alone being found to fe- 
parate it from the Tin, in which cafe it evaporates into 
Smoke. See Tin. 

The MimdicJi Ore is eafily diflinguifli'd by its brown, 
fad-colour'd Glittering, and by its difcolouring the Fin- 
gers. Some fay it feeds the Tin, and yet allow that where 
there is much Mundick, there is little or no Tin. 

MUNDIFICATIVES, in Medicine, Cleanfers; Medi- 
cines, or Unguents, that deterge, and dry, and thus clean! e- 
Ulcers of two kinds of Matter, -viz. Pus and Sanies. See 
Ulcer. 

The chief Ingredients in thefe Unguents, are Gentian, 
Ariflolochia, Enula Campana, and Vulnerary Herbs. See 
Detergent. 

MUNDUS, World. See World. 

MUNICIPAL, a Term in the Roman Law, signifying 
the having the Rights and Privileges of Roman Citizens. 

This Title the Romans frequently beftow'd on foreign 
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Cities and People j and in effect, it was little more than a 
lule. 

Municipal Cities} Municipia, according toMariana. 
came fomewhat fhort of the Privileges of the Colonies, 
bee Colonies, 

They had no Suffrages or Votes at Rome. They were 
lett to ne govern d by their own Laws and Magiltrates. 
_ Tis true, fome few Municipal Cities, by particular Me- 
rit, &c. obram'd the Liberty of Votes* which occafion'd 
that receiv d Diflmaion ot" Muhmpmm fine Su-ffrario £S? 
Manicipittm cum Sufragio. " . 

They were fo call'd, becaufe Muneris hujus honorarii par- 
trapes j but by Munus honorarium, was meant no more than 
the bare Appellation of a Roman, whereby they were pri- 
vileged to fight in a Legion, as Denizens 5 and not in aux- 
iliary Blinds, as Affociates. See Citizen. 

The firlt who had the Honour, were the Cerites. 

Municipal, among us; is now underflood of the Cullo- 
mary Laws that obtain in any particular City, or Province 5 
and which have no Authority in the neighbouring Places. 
See Custom, 

Municipal Officers, are thofe elefted to defend the 
Interests of Cities, their Rights and Privileges, and to main- 
tain Order and Policy $ as Mayors, Sheriffs, Confuls, Bai- 
liffs, $5c. See Office. 

In Spain, the Municipal Offices are bought. In England, 
they come by Election. 

MUNIMENTS, or Miniments, the Evidences or 
Wrirings, whereby a Man is enabled to defend the Title of 
his Eitate. See Muniment-Hok/<?. 

V/angford fays, the word Muniment includes all manner of 
Evidence. 

Mt)N[MENT-Ww/e, a little, flrong Apartment in Cathe- 
dral and Collegiate Churches, CatUes, Colleges, or the 
like, deiiined for keeping the Seal, Evidences, Charters, 
&c of fuch Church, College, &c. call'd Muniments, or 
Mini"ients. 

The Word is form 'd of the Latin Munio, I defend. 

MUNIMINA, the Grants, or Charters of Kings and 
Princes to Churches; fo call'd, becaufe cum eis muniantur 
againft all thofe who would deprive them of thofe Pri- 
vileges. 

MUNIONS, in Architecture, are the fhort upright Pofts 
or Bars that divide the feveral Lights in a Window-Frame. 
See Window. 

MUNITION, or Ammunition, the Provifions where- 
with any Place is furnimed in order for defence 5 or where- 
with a Veffel is flock'd fora Voyage : or that follow a Camp 
for its Subfiftence. See Ammunition. 

MuNiTiON-Brearf is the proportion of Bread diflributed 
every day to the Soldiers of a Garrifon or Army. Each, 
Officer is allow'd fo many Rations of Munition-Bread. See 
Ration. 

MUPHTI, or Mufti, the Chief, or Patriarch of the 
Mahometan Religion, refiding at Constantinople. See Ma- 
hometans. 

The Mufhti is the fovereign Interpreter of the Alcoran, 
and decides all Queflionsof the Law. Sec Alcoran, £->c. 

He takes place of the Bamaws 5 and his Authority is 
often terrible to the Grand Signior himfelf. "Tis he girds 
on the Sword to the Grand Signior's fide 5 which Ceremony 
anfwers to the Coronation of our Kings. 

MURAGE, Muragium, in our Cuiloms, a reafonable 
Toll to be taken of every Cart or Horfe coming laden into 
a City or Town for the Building or Repairing the Walls 
thereof. 

MURAL, fomething belonging to a JVallj which the 
Latins call Mums, See Wall, 

Mural Crown, among the antient Romans, was a kind 
of Crown indented atop, like the Battlements of a Wall. 
See Crown. 

The Mural-Crown was the Reward of thofe who firft 
mounted the Walls of the Enemy ; whence it was alfo 
call'd Corona objidionalis. 

Mural Arch is a Wall, or walled Arch placed exactly 
in the Plane of the Meridian, i. e. upon the Meridian-Line j 
for the fixing of a large Quadrant, Sextant, or other Inltru- 
ment, to obferve the Meridian Altitudes, &c. of the hea- 
venly Bodies. See MERiriAN-i-iweand Meridi AN-A'ti:ude e 

Tycho de Brahc. was the firlt who ufed a Mural-Arch in his 
Obfervations ; after him Mr. Tlamfiead, de la Hire, ike. ufed 
the fame means. See Observations. 

MURENGERS, two Officers of great Antiquity in the 
City of Chejh.r, being two of the Principal Aldermen chofe 
yearly to fee the Walls kept in good Repair, and to receive 
certain Toll and Cuflom for the Maintenance thereof. 

MURING, the Walling, orraifing the Walls of a Buil- 
ding. See Wall and Walling. 

MURRAIN, Gargle, a Mortality, or contagious Difeafe 
among Beafts. See Mortality. 

Murrains are occafion'd various ways, but principally by 
a hot, dry Seafon j or rather by a general Putrefa&ion of 

th« 
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each inclofed in its proper Membrane, from the internal 
Surface whereof, pals an infinite number ot trinfverle Fila- 
ments, which interfeft the Mtfc/e into feveral diitin£t. Areas, 
fill'd with their refpe&ive Fafciculiof Fibres. See Fibre. 

A Muj'de is ufually divided into three Parts, the Head t 
the Tail, and the Belly, 

The WeWand Tail, which are alfo call d 'Tendons, are the 
two extremes ot the \lujcle ; whereof the firfl is fix'd to 
the liable part, and the latter to the part intended to 
be moved. See Tendon. 

The Venter or Belly is the body of the Mufcle, being a 
thick, flefhy part, into which are infected Arteries and 
Nerves, and out of which iffue Veins and Lymphaducls. 

All thefe parts ot a Mufcle, the Belly and the Tendons, arc 
com} ofed of the fame Fibres : Their only difference confiUs 
in this, that the Fibres of the Tendons are mere clofely and 
firmly bound together than thofe of the Belly, whicn are 
more loofe. Hence in the Belly there is room for a fuffi- 
cient Quantity of Blood to give 'em an Appearance of 
Rednefs j and the Wbitenefs of the Tendons only pro- 
ceeds from the Blood's being in fome meafure excluded 
by the tightntfs of their Contexture. The difference then 
between the Belly and the Tendons feems to be the fame 
that is between a Skein of Thread, and a Cord made of 
the fame Thread. 

All the Mtcfcles act by having their Bellies inflated or 
fwell'd; for by that means they are morten'd,fo as to draw, 
or prefsthe folid Bodies to which they are fallen 'd, according 
to the direction of their Fibres. Ail the difficulty then in 
IMufcitlar Motion, is, to affign their Fabric, and the Caufe. 
of their fvvelling. 

Every fimple M«/c/e, then,confiilsof one flefhy Belly, and 
two Tendons ; but may be again divided into others Similar, 
tho lefs j and thofe again into others ilill lefs, yetftill Si- 
milar to the great one : Which divifion may be carried on 
to a degree of Subtility that exceeds all Imagination 5 tho 
'tis reasonable to think it mull have an end. That laft, 
therefore, being Similar to the firft, mull, in like manner, 
have its Fel'y and Tendons ; and this is what we ordinarily 
call a MuJ'cular Fibre, in an Atf. mblage or Union of feveral 
whereof, a \hjcle, properly fo call'd, confiils. 

Some take the lAujctdar Fibres to be Productions of the 
Arteries and Veins, or the Capillaries of thofe Veffels inof- 
culated with, and conrinued to each other ; by the intume- 
fcence of whofeContents, the Extremities are drawn nearer 
each other, and by cunfequence, the Bone to which the 
moveable part is fixed, approximated to the other. But 
that they are, in truth, neither Venous, nor Arterious, nor 
Lymphatic Veffels, is evident from the laft Obfervation. 
Whether they are Veficular ; or whether they only confifr, 
of fingle Threads, may be ltill a Queftion. 

Dr. Boerhave t from a confederation that the Nerves enter 
every 'Mufc/e along with its Veins and Arteries, and that there 
laying afide their outer Integument, they are fo diftributed 
thro the whole Body of the M«/c/e, as that no one Point can 
be affigned wherein apart of 'em is not found j that thofe 
Nerves terminate here j and that in other parts of the Body 
the Extremities of the Nerves are expanded, as it were, 
into Membranes j concludes, that the Wlufctdar Fibres are 
nothing elfe but extremely flender Expanfions of the 
Nerves ftript of their Integument, hollow within, and of 
the Figure of a "Mufcle, and full of a Spirit communicated 
by the Nerve from its Origin in the Brain or Cerebellum, by 
the continual Action of the Heart. See Nerve. 

Of thefe Fibres united, are form'd Fafciculi or Bundles ; 
which, again, have each their feveral Membrane, wherein 
they are involved, and kept diftincl from others. This 
Membrane is extremely flender and porous within, full of 
Oil, which is accumulated in time of Reft and fpent in 
Motion, furnifhed by the Arteries 5 and this Oil, in con- 
junction with a fmooth mucous Juice fecreted by fmall mu- 
cilaginous Glands, interfperfed among thefe Fafciculi, ferves 
to lubricate the parts, and preferve the Fafciculi from 
fretting on each other. 

Now, befides the Nerves, there are Arteries alfo carried 
into the 'Mufcles, and thofe in fuch abundance, and of fuch 
contexture, that a Man might be inclined to think the 
whole Body of the Mufcle compofed of 'em. Thefe are 
principally diftributed among the Fafciculi, and the Mem- 
branes that feparate 'em, and perhaps alfo in the external 
Surface of each Fibrilla, where they terminate in reticular 
Plexus's, or Folds, in little oily Secretories, fmall Lym- 
phatics, and perhaps in hollow Fibril!*- like Nerves ; which. 
Fibrillee may againeither terminatein the Cavity of the Ner- 
vous Mufcular Fibres, or make others like 'em. This, at 
lead, is clear, that every Branch of an Artery in the 
Mfcles has its correfponding little Vein, which united to 
theother, increafes its Bulk; whence the Blood- Veffels 
of theMufcles are alfo Lymphatics. 

Of two fuch Mvfcles as have been defcribed, faften'd in 



the Air, which begets an Inflammation in the Blood, and 
a Swelling in the 'i hroat, which foon proves Mortal, and is 
communicated from one to another. 

The Symptoms are generally a hanging down and fwel- 
ling of the Head, rattling in the Throat, ffiort Breath, 
Palpitation of the Heart, Staggering, abundance of Gum 
in the Eyes, &c. Breath hot, and Tongue fhining. 

The molt remarkable Murrain we hear of, is that men- 
tioned in the Tbilof. Tranf. which fpread itfelf through 
Switzerland, Germa?iy, into Fohnd, See. 

The Contagion fcem'd to propagate itfelf in form of a 
blue Mitt, which fell on the Grafs where theCattel grazed, 
infomuch that whole Herds return'd home nek, and being 
very dull, and forbearing their Food, moll of 'em died 
away in twenty four Hours time. On diffeclion were found 
large corrupted Spleens, fpbacelous and corroded Tongues, 
&c. Thofe People who manag'd them without a due re- 
gard to their own Health, were infected by 'em, and died 
like the Beafts. 

Some imagine it had its Rife from noxious Vapours 
thrown out of the Earth in three difHncl Earthquakes per- 
ceiv'd in the Neighbourhood of the Place where it began : 
Tho Dr. Slare rather thinks it owing to Swarms of volatile 
Infects. The Antidote for the Sound, and the Medicine fur 
the Sick were the fame, -viz. Equal Parts of Soor, Gun- 
Powder, Brimftone, and Salt, with as much Water as would 
warn it down, a Spoonful in a Dofe. 

MURREY, in Heraldry, a purple Colour, call'd alfo 
Sanguin. See Sanguin. 

M'URTFER, Homicide, the Act of killing another with 
Violence, Injuflice, and Efrufon of Blood. SeeHoMiciDE., 

Among the number of popular Errors, is the Notion 
which has obtain'd, that the dead Body would bleed in the 
Prefence, orupon the Touch of the Murtherer. 

The Crime oSMurther is puni/h'd with Death in almoft all 
Nations. See Punishment. 

In our Law, Mirtber has a peculiar import, fo as to de- 
note a wilful and felonious killing another upon prepenfed 
Malice, whether fecretly or openly $ and whether EngHJh 
Man or Foreigner, living under the King's Protection. 

This prepenfed Malice, which makes the Effence of 
Mtrther, is twofold ; 1. Exprefs, where it may be evi- 
dently proved that there was ill-will. 2. When one kil- 
leth another fuddenly, he having nothing to defend himfelf, 
as going over a Stile, or the like. For in fuch a Cafe, or 
when a Man killetha mere Stranger, the Law prefumeth 
he had Malice againft him, or elfe that he would not do it 
without any manner of Provocation. 

The Word is form'd from the Saxon Mortb, which fome 
will have to fignify a violent Death 5 whence the barba- 
rous Latin Murdrum and Mordrum. Sometimes the Saxons 
exprefs'd it by a Word which imply'd a deadly Work. 
In the French 'tis call'd Meurtre, in Spanijb Meuretre, and in 
Englijb Murder. 

The Word wasufed-long before the Reign of Y\.Camttusj 
tho it does not appear that theSaxo?t Morth fignifics a violent 
Death, but Death in general. 

Formerly, indeed, Mother was reftrained to a clandestine 
killing. Thus, Murdntits homo antiquitus dicebatur, cujus In- 
terftBor nefciebatur ubicnmqm -vel quomodoamque ejfet Inventus. 
Nunc adjunBum eft, licet fciatur qv.\s Murdrum fecerit, homict- 
dtan per proditionem. Leges Hen. I. 

Anhumm Nepotemprofriis manibui per proditionem Interfecit, 
peljimo Mortis genere quvd Jnglt Murdrum appellant. Matth. 
Paris, An. \zi6. 

•?e/f-MuRTHER, is otherwlfe call'd Suicide, See Sui- 
cide. 

MURTHERERS, or Murtherinc;-P/««, are fmall 
Pieces of Ordnance, either of Brafs or Iron, having Cham- 
bers, (that is, Charges made of Brafs or Iron) put in at their 
Breeches. See Ordnance. 

They are moftly ufed at Sea at the Bulk-Heads of the 
Fore-Caftle, Half Deck, &c. in order to clear the Decks 
when an Enemy boards the Ship. 

MUSCADINE, a rich white Wine, of the Growth of 
Tro~ence, Lan^uedoc, Ci-vidad, ££c. SeeWiNE. 

The way of making Mufcadme at Frontipmc is as follows : 
They let the Mufcadine Grapes grow half dry on the Vine j 
as foon as they are gathered, they tread and prefs them im- 
mediately, and tunn up the Liquor, without letting it ftand, 
and work in the Fat j the Lee occasioning its goodnefs. 

The Word, as well as the Liquor, is French. Some fetch 
its Original from Mis/;, the Wine being fuppofed to have 
a little of the fmell of that Perfume ; others from Mufctts, 
a Fly, becaufe the Flies are extremely fond of its Grapes 5 
as the Latins had their Vimon Jpianum, fo call'd ab Jp'tbus, 
from the Pees which fed on it. 

MUSCLE, Muscuxus, in Anatomy, a flefhy, fibrous 
Part of the Body of an Animal, deflined to be the Organ 
of Motion. See Motion. 

TbcMufcle is a bundle of thin, parallel Plates ; and is oppofite Situations to each other, moft of the Mufcles, we 
divided into a great number of Fafciculi, or little M«fcles t know of, confift. 
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It has been already obfervcd, that the Tendon of a "Mufch 
confifis of the fame N umber of Fibres with the Mufch itfelf 5 
with this difference, that the Cavity of the mufcular Fibres 
diminishing, and lofing of their former Diameter, form one 
tompaft, hard, tough, dry, narrow Body, which is but litrie 
Vafcukr : From what has been faid then, it appears, 
that the Rednefs of a Mufch is owing to the blood ; and its 
Bulk to the Fulnefs of the Arteries, Veins, oily Cells, 
and Lymphatics. Hence we fee, why in old Age, Leannefs, 
Confumptions, Atrophies, conitant Keat, and hard La- 
bour, their Rednefs as well as Bulk are fo diminished 5 
and yet in old Age, Leannefs, &c. the Motion remains. 
This may be directed, when the Unfiles have no Rednefs 
left ; as appearsin InfecTs, whofe Flefh is not perceivable. 
The Fibres, Fafciculi, Arteries, and Nerves may be 
feparated from each other in a live or a dead Body, without 
breaking. They are always in a degree of Tenfion, and 
endued with a contractive Force; fo that when cut afunder, 
the Ends fly back from each other; and then they become 
/hotter, their Bulk is lefTen'd, and they contract themfelves 
into a wavy undulating kind of Surface, and throw off their 
proper Juices. Hence it appears they are always in a ftate of 
Violence, are ever oppofing their Elongation, ever endeavou- 
ring to ihorten themfelves, but more in a live Body than a 
dead one 5 and therefore require Antagonists. %. If the 
Cerebrum be Wrongly comprefs'd, or have any violent 
Contufion ; if it be fuppuratcd, obstructed, or torn, the 
voluntary Action of all the Mufchs immediately ceafes, as 
well as all Senfe and Memory; however the fpontaneous 
Action of the Mufchs in the Heart, Lungs, the Vifcera, 
and Vital Farts, remains. 3. Thefe fame Alterations 
being made in the Cerebellum, the Action of the Flearr, 
Lungs, and Life itfelf, ceafes; when yet the Vermi- 
cular Motion continues a long time after in the Ventricle 
and Interlines. 4. The Nerve of any Mufch', being com- 
prefs'd, tied up, corrupted, or cur, all the Motion of that 
Mufch, both Vital and Voluntary, immediately ceafes ; 
and if a nervous Trunk fending Branches to feveral Mufchs, 
be thus bound up, cut, &c they are all affected in the 
fame manner. 5. The fame things being done in any part 
of the fpinal Marrow, the Action of all the Mufchs whofe 
Nerves arife from the part affected, isdeilroy'd : And, 6. 
The fame things being done to the Artery which carries 
Blood to one or more Mufchs y the Effect is the fame. 7. 
The Tendon of a Mt'fch in Action does not undergo any 
fenfible Alteration, but the Belly fliortens, becomes hard, 
pale, fwoln, protuberant ; the Tendons are approached 
nearer, and the more moveable part faften'd to the Ten- 
don, is drawn towards the other lefs moveable ; which 
Action ofa JWl/c/e is call'd its Cojitra&io7i > which is much 
greater and Wronger than that inherent Contraction obfer- 
ved under the firlt Phenomenon ; and therefore is not na- 
tural, but fuperadded. 8. The Tendon of a Mufch not in 
Action, is Will the fame ; but the Belly fofter, redder, 
laxer, longer, and flatter ; and this ftate of a Mufch is 
call'd its RcJiitutio?7 t tho it is ufually owing to the con- 
trary Action of its Antagonist ; for that being fruWrated, 
the Contraction of the other continues, as not being balan- 
ced by the Action of an Aniagonift. 9. If one AntagoniW: 
remain at ReW while the other is in Action, the Member in 
that cafe will be bent ; if both act at the fame time, it 
will be fitf'd and immoveable ; if neither act, it will be in- 
different, and ready to be moved whither the leafi excefs /hall 
carry it. ic All thefe Changes mentioned in the 7th, Sth, 
and 9th Articles, are performed in the fmaileft Moment of 
Time, and in the whole Mufch at once ; fo that they can 
pafs and repafs reciprocally without leaving any Trace in 
the Body behind them. ir. By injecting warm Water into 
the Artery of a quiefcent Mufcle, even that of a dead Car- 
cafs ; its Contraction is reWored ; and that long after Death. 
12. The Bulk of a Mufcte is increafed rather than dimini- 
shed by every Experiment of its Contraction. 13. A Limb 
being bent, by fome external force, againft the Will, 
the Flexor Mufch of that Member affumes a Wate of Con- 
traction, as if it acted by its proper Motion ; tho not alto- 
gether foftrenuoufly. 14. The Wilt remaining indifferent, 
all the voluntary Mafchs, and all their Veffels are equally 
Full, and moved by the Blood and Spirits equably convey'd 
to 'em, and that throughout the whole Body at once. 

For the sippli cation of this Smtflure of the Muscles, in ac- 
counting for the great Thxnomenon of Mufcular Motion , fee 
Muscular Motion. 

As the Mufcular Fibres, or, which comes to the fame, the 
Fafciculi of Mufcular Fibres, have not always the fame Si- 
tuation with regard to each other, nor run in the fame di- 
rection, but fometimes run parallel to themfelves and their 
Tendons ; and are fometimesdifpofed obliquely both to 
their Tendons and to each other : hence there arifes two 
different kinds of Mufcles. 

The one Direct and Parallel, which fome call Simple 
Mufchs, 

The other Inclined, or Oblique ; call'd Compound Mufcles. 
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Under thefirrt of thefe kind, are included feveral other 
Specie* 5 for, firfi, Either the flea, Fibres run (irait from 




e>ivte See Recti, Orbicular.es ?Jc.~ 

7 he fecund kind alio includes various Species.accordfng tB 
the various Angles which the oblique Fibres make with the 
Tendonsj fome inclining equally to each Tend™, fo as to 

0. m a Rhombus, or acute angled Parallelogram with 'em, 
wSl^r call'd RLW„,«/,fa. others rifing from 

WO parallel Tendons, are inferred obliquely ,n t o one corn- 
Don Tendon, as ,n the Buxpi of the Hand ; others, kOlv 
arifing from the Periphery of ,he Circle, concur in I 
Centre, and form M«fda call'd Radims. Sec Rhomboids*, 

There are divers Species, and Divifions of Mufcles. 

bum: Authors diitinguilh them into Mufcles of Voluntary, 
andot Involuntary or Natural or Necefiry Moth,,. 

IhsMuJcksof Inwhmiry, or Necejjbry Morion, have their 
contracting and extending Powers within themfelves, and 
have no Amagcnilt ; fuch are the Hem and IWfuppofed 
to be. bee Heart and Lungs. • 

"The Mufch! of Voluntary JlVion.which we more peculiarly 
denominate M-felei,tu.6 which are thofe we have here chiefly 
regard to, have each of 'cm their Antagonist Af«/I7e;,whicti 
act alternate!, in a contrary Direction ; the one being 
itretched and extended, while the other is contrattcd at the 
Morion ot the Will. See Motion. 

The Mufcles have alio different Names from their diffe- 
rent Actions, Situations, Forms, &c. Thofe which ferve 
to move the fame Members contrary ways, are call'd An* 
tagmfis ; and thole that concur to the fame Aflion, fellows 
ot Pairs. See Antagon ist, &c. s 

mgajirtis are thofe which have two Bellies ; Tmafirk; 
thole with three. See Digastric. 

SfbixBers are thofe detiined to ihm feveral Apertures 
and Tallages in the Eody ; as the Mufcle at the Neck of 
the Bladder, and that of the Asm, which have the fame 
EffeS with the String of a Purfe to clofe thofe Parts. See 
Sphincter, 

Some Mufcles have two or three Heads, call'd Biceps and 
Triceps. See BicErs, Triceps, Jifc. 

We call Elevators thofe which lift up or raife the Parts ; 
Defreffovs thofe which move 'em downwards. See Ele- 
vator, £i?c. 

Flexors thofe who bend 'em ; Extenfors thofe which 
flretch 'em out ; AiiuSors thofe which move the Parts in- 
wards ; AliuBors thofe which move 'em outwards ; Rota- 
tors thofe which move 'em round. See Flexor Ex- 
tensor, Abductor, Adductor, Rotator, ££c. 

The Mufcles. base alfo different Names from 'their dif- 
ferent Figure ; fome refmbling a Batj fome a Lizard ; 
and fome a Turbct : Some are Triangular, others Square, 
others S;a!enous, others Pentagonal, others Pyramidal' 
Round, ($q. Whence come the Names of Deluides, Rbom'- 
boides, Scalenus, Trapezius, iye. See Deltoides, Sca- 
lenus, Trapezius,^. 

Anaiomills are not agreed on the Number of Mufcles in 
the human Body; fome reckon 520; fome 44.tr ; and o- 
thers only 435. The Calculus, according to thefe latt is 
as follows : 

Two of the Forehead; two of the Occiput; fix of the 
Eye-Lids ; twelve of the Eyes ; feven of the Nofe ; eightof 
the external Ear; four of the internal Ear ; thirteen of the 
Lips ; eight of the Tongue ; four of the Palate ; fourteen 
of the Larynx ; feven of the Pharynx ; ten of the Os Hyoi- 
des ; twelve of the Under- Jaw ; fourreen of the Head ; 
eight of the Neck ; eight of the Omoplates ; eighteen of 
the Arms; rwelve of 'the Elbows; eight of the Radii ; 
twelve of the Carpi ; forty eight of the Fingers ; fifty feven 
of ufe in Refpiration ; fix of the Loins ; ten of the Abdo- 
men; two of the Tefh'cles ; one of the Bladder ; four of 
thePe»is; four of the Anus ; thirty of the Thighs; twenty 
two of the Legs; eighteen of the Feet ; forty four of the 
Toes. The following Table of the Names and Offices of 
the feveral Mufcles in 'the Body, is extracted from Dr.Keil. 

A TABLE of the Muscles from Dr.Kefl. 

Frontales, they pull the Skin of the Forehead upwards, 
Qccip-.tales, pull the Skin of the Hind-head upwards. 
Altollens ") , . , 
DeprimensS / "'" mhmm - 
Interims Malleoli, dillends the Tympanum. 
Extermis Malleoli, relaxes theTympanttm. 
Olliquus Malleoli. 

Mufculus Stapidis, moves the Stirrup. 
Corrupter Supercilii. 

LeBus Paipcbr* fuperioris, lifts up the Tipper Eye-Lid. 
Orbicularis Falpebrarum, fhuts both Eye-Lids. 
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Octilorum. 



Atoiknt 

Detriment 

AbduBor 

AdduBor 

Obliquus major, pulls the Eye forwards* and obliquely down 

wards, 
Obliquus minor, pulls the Eye forwards, and obliquely up- 
wards. 

Attollem -y 

Dilatans CNares* 

Deprimensj 

InctfvDtts, pulls the upper Lip upwards* 

Triangularis, pulls it downwards. 

C EkZl LM,„fer; ? risl? M ,he lower Li P u P wards - 

Quadratus, pulleth it downwards. 

Zygomatics, draws both Lips obliquely to either fide. 

Orbicularis, draws both Lips together. 

Buccinator, thrufts the Meat between our Teeth. 

Temporalis 1 } nix j 

M#r«r | P«U*e Jaw upward* 

Pterigoidtus intemus, draws the Jaw to either fide. 

Tterigoidaus extemus, draws the Jaw forward s. 

Quadratic, pulleth the Jaw and the Cheeks downwards. 

Digaftncus, pulleth the Jaw downwards. 

Pe.rijiafhilinus Interna*, pulls the Uvula forwards. 

Teriftafbilitius Extemus, pulls the Uvula backwards. 

Styloglojfns, draws the Tongue upwards. 

Genioglojjus, pulls it out of the Mouth. 

Cerataglojfus, pulls it into the Mouth. 

Ge?iiobyoidxus t pulls the Os Hyo'tdes and Tongue upwards and 

forwards 
Stemobyoidatts, pulls the Or Hyoides downwards. 
Milobyoidseits, pulls it obliquely upwards. 
Coracohyotdaui, pulls it obliquely downwards. 
Stylohyoid***, pulls it to either fide, and fomewhat upwards, 
Stylo fbaring<eus, pulleth up, and dilateth xht Pharynx. 
OEfofbagtfits, {heightens the Pharynx. 
Stermothyroidttus, pulls the Tbyroides downwards. 
Hyothyroidccus, pulls the Tbyroides upwards. 
Cricothyroidaus, 
Cricoarytafflidteus Pofticus. 
Cricoaryt<enoid<etts Lateralis. 
Tbyroaryttnoidccus, dilates the Glottis. 
Arytienoidanis, contrails the Glottis, 



^extend the Wrift. 



Teres major } ,, . a , 
Latiffmus Dorfi § P u " the Arra downwwdi. 
PeBoralis, moves the Arm forwards. 
Infra SpinatUs-} 

Tranfverfalis Cdraw the Arm backwards, 
Subj capularis J 

Bracbjaas intern™ $ bend thc Fore-Arm. 

Lotigus _ 

Brevis - f 

BracbUus extemus >extend the Fore-Arm. 

Anchonceus ) 

Rotundas ^perform the Motion of Pronation,' or turn the 

Quadratus $ P a lm of the Hand downwards. 

Longus ->per(orm the Motion of Supination, or turn the Palm 

Brevis 5 of the Hand upwards. 

Oibitctus intemus') 

Radius intermit $ bend the Wnfl ' 

Cubitatts extemus 

Kadiaus extemus 

Palmaris, helps the Hand to grafp any thing clofely. 

Palmaris Brevis, makes the Palm of the Hand concave. 

Sublimit ~> . , , _. 

Profunda $ end theFin S ers - 

Extenfor VtgitarUm Communis. 

Lumbncales, aflUl in bending the firft Joint of the Fingers, 

Interojfei interni, draw the Fingers to the Thumb. 

Interoffei extend, draw the Fingers from the Thumb. 

Plexor Pollicls longus. 

Flexor Pollicls brevis. 

Extenfor primi, 

teemdi. 

Tertii Intemodii Pollicls. 

Tenar, draws the Thumb from the Fingers. 

Antitenar, draws the Thumb to the Fingers. 

AbduBor Indicts, 

Extenfor Indlcis. 

Hypotenar, drawe the little Finger from the reft, 

Extenfor Auricularis. 

Pfoas -} 

Iliacus Cbend the Thigh. 

PeUintus 3 

Gluteus major ~) 

Gluteus medius Cextend the Thigh. 

Gluteus minor J 

Triceps, pulls the Thigh inwards. 

Pyrtjormis ~y 

Gemini Cthey move the Thigh outwards. 

Quadratus J 

Obturator intemus ?help to move the Thigh obliquely, and 

Obturator extemus ; 

Sem'tner-vofui 

Semimembranous t 

Biceps 

Gracilis 

ReBus 

Vafius extemus 

Vaftus internes 

Critreus 

Sar tonus, makes the Legs crofs one another. 
Poplitaus, turns the Leg fomewhat inwards. 
Membranofus, turns it a little outwards. 

Tibialis Amicus *> . , , „ 

-o , a ■ „ C ben d ^e Foot. 

Peron^us Amicus j 

Grafiocnemii -\ 

SoUus Cextend the Foot. 

Plantaris 3 

Tibialis Pofticus, moves the Foot inwards. 

Teron<eus Pofticus, moves the Foot outwards. 

Profundus ~p 

Sublimis Cbend the four leiTer Toes. 

LumbricalisJ 

Lmg"'~l ext end the four leffet Toes. 
Brevis i 
flexor Tollids. 
Extenfor Pollici:. 

Tenar, draws the great Toe from the reft. 
Antitenar, draws it to the reft. 
Flexor Tollicis Longus. 
" Brevis. 



circularly, 
.bend the Leg. 

extend the Leg. 



fZy, , ?move the Head backward.. 
Complexus } 

vT T £ nod the Head backwards. 

ReBus minor $ 

Obliqms inferior 2 form the Semi-circular Motion of the 

Obbcitusjitperioryc -_ , 

Majtoidxtis i """' 

ReBus intermts major? d , heHead f orw „d s . 

ReBus mtemtts minor 3 

ReBus Laterals, nods the Head to one fide. 

Intercofiales interni & externi^ 

Suhclavius ) « the R[bs rfa j n In _ 

Serratus AnUcus major y f -^ 

Serratus Pojttcusjupertor V r 

Triangularis J 

Serratus Pofticus inferior*} make the Motion of the Ribs down- 

Sacrolumbaris 5 ward in Expiration thefwifter. 

Diapbragma, ufed in Infpiration and Expiration. 

Obliquus extemus Komprefs the Parts contained in the lower 

Obliquus intemus/ Belly j affift the Motion of the Ribs 

Tranfverfalis ^ downwards in Expiration 5 and help 

ReBus [ to bend the Vertebra: of the Loins for- 

Fyramidalis J wards. 

Longijfmus Vorfi, keeps the Body erect. 

Tranfverfalis Vorfi, moves the Body obliquely backwards. 

Inter fpinalis, draws the acute Proceffes near one another. 

Quadratus Lumborum, draws the Vertebra: of the Loins to 
one fide. 

^^ ; ^bend the Vertebra: of the Neck. 

Tfoasfarvus, helps to bend the Vertebra; of the Loins. 
Cremafier, draws up the Tefticles in the A£l of Generation. 
EreBores Penis. 
Tranfverfalis Perns. 
Accelerators Urin<f, 

S^fcontraasthe Neck of the Bladder, [tha, SSiSSS^i *»•*•*» «-**Wft* 
the Urine may not run continually. 



Levatores Jni, draw up the Anus. 

SfbinUer Ani, (huts the Anus. 

Serratus Amicus minor, draws the Shoulder-Blade forwards. 

Trapezius, moves it upwards, backwards, and downwards. 

Rhomboides, pulls it backwards. 

Levator Scafutx, pulls the Shoulder-Blade upwards. 

Deltoides ^ 

Sttfra-Sfitiatus f lift the Arm upwards. 

Coracobrachialis J 



lnterojjei externi, draw them from the great Toe. 
Tranfverfalis, brings all the Toes clofe to one another. 



The word Mufcle is derived from the Greek fiv<, or ths 
Latin Mus, a Moufe ; on account of the Refemblance it is 
fuppofed to bear to a skin'd Moufe. The Latins alfo call it 
Lacertuf. Steno, and other later Authors, reckon the Heart 
among the number of Mufcles, in regard its Compofition 

and 
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and Action don't differ in any thing from thole of other fluid, fubtil 
Mufcles. 

MUSCULAR, or Musculous; fomething that relates 
to the Mufcles ; or that partakes of the nature thereof. 
See Muscle. 

In thisfenfewe fay, Mufcular Fibre, Mufcular Coat, Muf- 
cular Heft, Mufcular rein.; Mufcular Arteries, i£c. 

Muscular BW are the fine Threads, or Fibres, al- 
ready defcribed, whereof the Body of Mufcles is compo- 
fed. See Muscle. 

Anatomifts are exceedingly divided as to the nature of 
thefe Fibres. Some will have 'em Elood-Veffels, viz. 
Veins, and Arteries ; others Nerves, (gc. See Artery, 
Nerve, SJjc. 

Some retrain Mufcular Fibres to the longitudinal red, 
c41'd alfo Bejhy Fibres : The tranfverfe, and fpiral Ra- 
mifications wherewith the former are bound about, they 
call Nervous Fibres, See Fibre. 

Dr. Morgan endeavours to prove, that all the Fibres that 
enter the Structure and Compofition of a Mufcle, are en- 
dued with an intriniic Elafticity, Spring, or Power of con- 
tracting and reftoring themfelves, as a given Weight or 
Force, by which they may be llrerch'd ; and that this Ela- 
fticity, or contractive rellitutive Power being a natural in- 
herent Property of the Fibres themfelves, does not de- 
pend on the Mixture, Rarefaction, or Effervefcence of any 
Fluids or Humours whatfoever. See Muscular Motion. 

Muscular Membrane, or Memhana Musculosa, a 
Membrane fuppofed to invert tha whole Body, immedi- 
ately under the Adipofe Membrane ; call'd alfo Fanniculus 
Carnofus, (mAMembrana Musculorum Communis. See Panni- 
culus Carnofus. 

Muscular Arteries, are two Arteries proceeding from 
the Subclavians, and diftributed among the Hind-Mufcles of 
the Neck ? as alfo to the Arteries of the Loins. See Ar- 
tery. They are divided into Upper and Under. 

The Uffer-Mufcuhrs proceed from the large Artery, and 
lofe 'emlelves in the Fleth. 

The Under-Mufculars are Branches of the inner Iliac Ar- 
teries. 

The Name is alfo given to two Arteries of the Thigh, 
the one call'd the inter nal-Mufcidar, as being diftributed a- 
mong the inner Mufcles of the Thigh 5 the other the Ex- 
ternal-Mufcular , becaufe it proceeds to the outer Part. 

Muscular-^/**, is alfo aName given to feveral Veins 5 
two whereof come from the Skin and the Hind-Mufcles of 
the Thigh, and terminate in the Subclavians. See Vein. 

There are three others alfo call'd Mufculari, and diftin- 
guiih'd into upper, Middle, and Under ; the firtt terminates 
in the Trunk of the Vena Cava, the two others open into 
the external Iliac Vein. 

Muscular Flefl;. See Mufcular Flesh. 

Muscular Motion, is the fame with voluntary or fpon- 
laneous Motion ; thus call'd, becaufe effected by means of 
the Contraction and Dilatation of the Mufcles. See Mo- 
tion, Muscle, &c. 

The Mechanifm of a Mufcle we have deliver'd at large ; 
tut how this Mechanifm is employ'd to produce Motion in 
Animals, is matter of endlefs doubt. 

The generality of Writers fuppofe the Belly of the Mufcle 
to be fwell'd, and thus its Extremes brought nearer ; and 
confequently the Parts it is fixed to, moved. 

TheStrutfure of a Mufcle we have fliewn to be fuch as 
renders it capable of being fwell'd and contracted, and by 
that means of having its Extremities brought nearer each 
other,which is its proper Action : But how the Contract ion is 
effected, is the Point in difpute. 

The generality of Authors account for it from the Influx 
of fome Fluid into the Mufcular F'ibres : Others folve it 
from the natural Elafticity of thofe Fibres. 

The Retainers to a Fluid, again, are divided as to the 
•particular Fluid employ'd for this purpofe. 

From the Structure and Phenomena of the Mufcles above 
laid down.we may gather the Properties of the hidden Caufe 
that moves the Mufcles ; viz. 1/?, That it may either be 
preient or abfent in a Mufcle ; and therefore, idly, May 
enter into it, and go out again : i. e. idly. It is derived to it 
from fome other Place, and paffes from it elfewhere. And, 
41%, All this, by an inftantaneous Direction of the Will. 
JtUy, And in the fame Moment of Time, wherein the 
Mujcle is contracted, muft pafs from within outwards to 
every Point of the Surface of the Mufcle ; that is, gtbly, it 
muft be at once equally diftributed throughout the whole 
Belly of the Mufcle: And thetefore, ythly, fill and dilate 
the Membranes of the Fibres, change 'em out of an ob- 
long into a more fpherical Figure, lengthen their lefs Di- 
ameter, and diminifh their longer, and fo draw the Ten- 
dons nearer each other. Laflly, that it muft have its Rife 
from the Cerebrum and Cerebellum, the Origin of the Nerves 
and be ftrong enough to overcome thofe Obftacles which 
here flrongly refill it. To conclude then, it muft be a moil 



. active Body, and be apply'd with fo'me 
Energy wthin the Mufcle. 

Mow all the Fluids in the Bodythat have any Preten- 
tions to thefe Properties, that are any way qualified to pro- 
duce the Phenomena above; or that have been alledged 
as the Caufe of Mufcular Motion, are the Animal Sprits,, 
(or, as our later Writers call it, the Nervous Juice) and the 
Blood ■ but as each of thefe fingly fcarcc appears adequate to 
the Effefl, hence Authors have fuppoled 'em to mix in 
the Mujcles, and each to contribute to the Aftion of the 
other. But the Animal Spirits feem to have the greateft. 
number of Advocates, tho' their Exiftence was never yet 
fully prov'd ; beiides that the manner of their Aflion, as 
affign'd by Authors, feems to be arbitrary and precarious. 

Some, with the great Dr. Willis, make the Tendons a 
ReceptaiL tor the Spirits, which are rais'd at the Inftiga- 
tton ot the Will, and fent thence into the Belly of the Mujcle, 
where meeting with the active Particles of the Blood, they 
ferment, and caule an Intumefcence, and fo conn-aft tho 
Mufcle. 

Others, amongft whom Des Cartes and his Followers, al- 
low no Receptacle for 'em but the Brain, fend 'em thence 
thro' the Nerves like Lightning at every Summons of the; 
Will ; becaufe they can't allow the Tendons to be a pro- 
per Lodgment, on account of the Clofenefs of their Con- 
texture, nor can believe that the Animal Spirits fhould re- 
main there unactive. 

Others, among whom M. da Ferney, imagine this Intu-< 
melccnce may be without Fermentation by the Animal Spi- 
rit, and a Juice from the Arteries running into the Tendons 
and Flefhy Fibres, and extending them, as Ropes, U>r. 
fwell in moift Weather. 

Dr. Chirac, and others, maintain, that every Mufcular 
Fibre, beiides its Vein, Artery, and Nerve, has alfo from 
Space to Space, feveral little Cavities, or Pores of an ob- 
long Figure, when the Mufcle is flack or flaccid ; but the 
Blood circulating thio' the Mufcle, is continually depositing 
into ihofe Pores a fulphurous Recrement, abounding with 
Alkaline Salts, which meeting with the Spirits that flow by 
the Nerves into thofe fame oval Pores, their Nitro-Aerial 
Particles ferment, with the faline ones of the Sulphurous 
Recrement, and, by a kind of Explofion, fo diltend the 
Pores, as to change the long oval Figure into a round one J 
and thus the Mufcle is contracted. 

llorelli takes the Fibres of a Mufcle to coniift of a Chain 
of divers Rhombus's or Lozenges,whofe Areas are enlarged 
or contracted as the Nervous Juice, with the Lympha and 
Blood, are let into, or forced out of 'em, at the Inftance of 
the Soul. 

Dr. Croon fuppofes every Flefhy Fibre to confift of a 
Chain of little Bladders, or Globules, communicating with 
each other; into which the nutritious Juice, and one or 
two more Liquors entering, do, by means of the natural 
Heat, make an Effervefcence ; by which the Body of the 
Mujcle is extended, l£c. 

Dr. Cheyne takes the fmall FibrilU of the Mufcle; to be 
fo many ilender elaftic Canals, bound about by fmall 
rranfveri'e parallel Threads, which divide the hollow Ft- 
brilU into fo many elaftic Cyjies or VeficuU, which are orbi- 
cular, being formed of two concave Segments of a Sphere ? 
into every one of which VeficuU, an Artery, Vein, and 
Nerve enter ; the two firft to carry and bring back the Blood, 
the latt to carry thither the Liqiudum Nervoftm, or Nervous 
Juice, which mingling in the VeficuU with the Blood, does, 
by its acid pointed Panicles, prick and break the Globules 
of the Blood, fo as to let out the imprifoned elaftic Air 
(contained in the Globules) into thofe little VeficuU ; 
whereby the elaftic Cells of the Fibres will be blown up, 
and thereby their Longitudinal Diameters from Cell to 
Cell ftraimed : and this muft contract the Length of tho 
whole Fibre, and fo move that Organ to which one of the 
Tendons is fix'd. 

Dr. Keil, not contented with this Theory, fets up an- 
other, wherein the fame Structure of the Mufcle is fup- 
pofed, and the fame Fluids ; viz. the Blood and Nervous 
Juice, the Agents or Inftruments of Contraction : but in- 
ilead ol the pungent Particles of the Nervous Juice piercing 
the Globules of Blood, and fetting at liberty the im- 
prifon'd elaftic Jura, he accounts for the Whole from the 
Doctrine of Attraction. 

He endeavours to Jhew, that the Diftenfion of the Ve- 
ficles of the Fibres is not owing to their being fill'd with a 
greater Quantity of Blood and Animal Spirits than before 
their Contraction 5 but to a Rarefaction arifing from the 
Mixture of thofe two Fluids, by means whereof they come 
to peffefs a greater Space. 

To account for this Rarefaction of the Blood and Spirits 
in the Veficles of the Mufcular Fibres, he fuppofes a fmall 
Globule of Air between the Particles of a Fluid, which 
Particles have a ftrong attractive Force, whereby they en- 
deavour to come together : By pretUng every way equally 
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on the Globule of Air, they will hinder its efcape from be- Again, if a Weight of a determined Bigncfs e*n be rais'd 

tween them. But the Force whereby they endeavour to to a certain Height by a Bladder, or one String of Blad- 

come together being vaitly greater than that of Gravity, ders, to which the Weight is tied ; twice that Weight may 

the Globule of Air mult be considerably condenfed ; but be rais'd by two fuch Bladders, or Strings ; thrice by three 

the Force of Ehiticiry being proportional to that of its 2?c and, consequently, the Weight a Mufcle can raife, will 

Condenfation, the Force wherewith the airy Globule en- be always as the Number of its Fibres, i. e. as its Thick- 

deavours to expand itfelf, will likewife be vaitly great ; fo nefs, fappofing the Diflenfion of the Veficles equal, and the 

that if the Ntfus of the Particles of the Fluid to come to- abfolute Strength of one Mufcle to that of another, as their 

gether Jhould be taken off, the Air between 'em would Bulks. 

expand itfelf with a confiderable Force. Now, if upon Dr. Boerhaave finding all the Requires before laid 

the mixing of another Fluid, the Particles of the firfl Fluid down, for the A&ion ot the Mufcles in the nervous Juice, 

ihould be more Arongly attracted to the Particles of this or animal Spirits, and in no other Fluid in the Body, think' 

ie another, their it needlefs to have recourfe to a Mixture of feveral Li 



other Fluid, than they were before to one 
Nifus to one another would then ceafe, and give the in 
clofed Globule of Air liberty to expand itfelf; fo that the 
whole Fluid will take up a greater Space than it did be- 
fore : But when the Particles of the two Globules come to 
be united together, they will again inclofe the Globule of 
Air that lies between them, and, by their mutual At- 
traction, foon bring it to its former State of Condenfa- 
tion. 

Now, that the Blood contains a great number of Globules 
of Air, is evident from the great Quantity it yields in the 
Air-Pump ; and that the Particles of the Blood have a 
Arong attractive Force, cannot well be deny'd. Upon the 
meeting, then, of thefe two Fluids in the Veficles of the Fi- 
bres, the Nervous Juice, confining of fmaller Particles thf- 



--veral Li- 
quors where one will do ; and therefore makes no fcrupie 
to attribute the whole Bufip -Ss to it alone. The manner 
of Action he conceives thus. 

Suppofe the Spirit, from any Caufe, to be moved more 
fwiftly from the Origin of fome one Nerve, than thro the 
relt ; the influx will here be greaterinto the Mufcular Fibre 
open to this Nerve than into another: This will therefore 
be more dilated ; and the other Phenomena, mentioned a- 
bove, will fucceed. The fame Caufe continuing, the 
Effect will be increafed, fo that in a Moment of 'Lime 
the whole will be fwell'd up ; and while the fame Deter- 
mination lalls, will remain contracted : And this obtain- 
ing in an infinite number of FibrilU at once, the whole 
Mufcle will be inflated. Hence it neceffarily follows, that 



the Blood, mull, from what Sir /. Nezvton has proved of asthe Celerity is increafed in one Nerve, the Motion will 
the Rays of Light, attract the Particles whereof tht^y are be lefs in another ; this therefore being relax'd, the Ef- 
compofed more iirongly than thofc do one another; and fort m contraction will be the Wronger. For which Rea-, 
confequently the Ntfus of thofe Particles to one another cea- ion, all the turgid Fibres of a Mufcle will comprefs the 
fine, the condenfed Globule of Air will expand itfelf with intermediate Spaces and Blood with a great Force ; whence 
a confiderable Force; whereby each Veiicle of the Fibre the Veins will be emptied, and the Arteries bein" corn- 
will be dillended, and confequently, therefore, fhorten'd ; prefled, will repel the groffer, that 'is, the red parts of 
i.e. the whole Mufcle will be contracted : but when rhe the Blood, but will drive the more fubtile parts by the 
Particles of the Globule of Blood are well mixed with the Force of the Heart and their own, into the moll minute 
Nervous Fluid, they will both together inclofe the Glo- Canals; and thus the Cruor being expell'd, the whole Body 
buleof Air again, and comprefs it into as fmall a Space as of the Mufcle will be found to aft by a fubtile Humour 
it was before; And thus the Contraction of the "Mufcle mull concurring from the Nerves and Arteries. 
immediately ceafe, till frefli Blood and Spirits, Hill fuc- Thus are* all the Phenomena accounted for ; without 
ceeding one another, continue the Inflation of the Veficles. any other Affum prion than an accelerating Force in the 
But when a Ms/rfe has been flrongly attracted for fome Origin of the Nerves ; which is common to all Hypothefes 
time, the Quantity of Spirits fpent being more than can and which can't be traced any further, 
be prepared in the Space of Time by the Glands which All other Hypothefes, therefore, Boerhaave abfolutely 
fupply its Nerves, the Inflation of the Veficles mufi fall, rejects 5 nor makes theleaft account of Galen's incorporeal 
and the Mufcle grow feeble and weak. And thus that Power inflating the Mufcles; the nitrous Spirit of the 
ingenious Author conceives the Veficles to be diflended Nerves mixing with theOil of the Blood, and fo rarifyins 
without any Ebullition or Effervefcence ; and their Diften- it ; the acid parts of the nervous Juice mixing with the 
fion to ceafe without any Precipitation, or flying-off of the alcalious ones of the Blood ; the Ebullition of the Air 
Aerial Globules thro' the Pores of the Mufcles. and the arterious Juice ; and the increafe or diminution ot" 

He proceeds to fhew how artfully the Mechanifm of attractive Force of the minute Corpufcles of the Humours 
the Fibres is contrived for Contraction. 'Tis a known Ex- as repugnant to Senfe, Experience, the Laws of Matter* 
periment, that a Bladder blown up and diflended as to and of Mixture, and to the Phenomena of the Mufcles. 
its Capacity, but contracted as to Length, will raife a Dr. Jjiruc has gone a good way towards proving the 
"Weight to fome determined Height. Two Bladders, there- nervous Juice alone concern 'd in Mufcular Motion ■ and that 
fore, thus blown up, and communicating with each other, the Bloud hasno /hare in it ; by the followin" Experiment 
he argues, will raife the Weight double the Height, and which he tried feveral times with the fame fuccefs. 
three Bladders thrice the Height, &c. So that if there Cutting open the Ahd'imen of 'a live Do? and removing 
were a String of Bladders join'd together, of equal Bulk, the Inteltines out of the way, he hound up^ the Aorta where 
and like Figures, the Space thro' which the Weight would it divaricates into the Iliac Arteries, with a Thread fa as to 
rife, would be proportionable to the Number of Bladders, conflringc each Iliac and the Hypogaftric Artery vcry'clofelv ' 
i. e. to the Length of the String. Now each Fibre of a then fewing up the Epigaftric Mufcles, he found the Senla- 
Mufde confiiling of an infinite Number of fmall Veficles, tion and Motion ftill as brisk and vivid in the Dog's Polie- 
refembles a String of Bladders ; Co that the Contraction of riors t as before. So that when once fct at liberty he flood 
the Mufcle is always proportionable to the Length of its on all four, and walk'd with his ufual Eafe and Firmnefs- 
Fibres. " tho it is certain there could not be one drop of Blood con- 
Farther, the Veficles whereof the Fibres confift being vey'd to thole hind parts. 
very fmall, tho' one large Bladder might raife a Weight as Ajiritc, however, differs from Boerhaave in the manner 
high as feveral fmall ones, yet the Quantity of elaiHc Fluid wherein this nervous Juice acts ; nor will allow that Celerity 
ufed in the Inflation will in that cafe be much greater wherewiih the Mufcles act at the Command of the Will to 
than where the Weight is rais'd by a String of fmall be owing to the Velocity of the Juice fent thro the Nerve 
ones. but toantmpreflion given to one extremity of the Thread! 
For, luppoting two Bladders ot fimilar figures, but the and communicated thro all the intermediate Parts to the 
Diameter of the one triple that of the other ; then will the other Extremity ; fuppofi^g the Nerves in their natural 
one require twemy-feven times the Quantity of elailic State to be turgid, and full of Spirits : lb that -if the Ex- 
Fluid to expand it that the other does, and will alfo expand tremity in the Senfory be ever fo little prefs'd by the 
to twenty-feven times the Space ; and yet three of the lefs Accefljon of any new Spirit, as much will be inflantly ex- 
Bladders join'd together, (he goes on) will raife the Weight pell'd at the other Extreme, and -vice vcrfa ; a fmall Im- 
to the fame Height that the bigger one does ; but with preflion given to the outer Extremity of the Nerve will 
nine times lefs Expence of elaflic Fluid, and take up immediately move theother Extreme open totheSenfory 
but a ninth part of the Space. By diminifbing, therefore, fo that part of it will drop out : Which accounts for 
theBignefsof the Veficles, and increafing their Number, Senfation, as well as Mufcular Motion, 
the Force required to diflend them, and the Diilenfion it- Laflly, Dr. Lozvera.nd Mr. Cozuoer, and after them Dr 
felf, may be diminifhed in any given proportion, and come Morgan, the latefl Writer on the Subject, fetriqg afide all 
at laft to be infenfible. Suppofe a Bladder, v. g. of a de- adventitious Fluids, account for Mufcular Moticn from the 
terminate Bignefs, can raife a Weight a Foot; a hundred intrinfic Elaflicity of rhe nervous FibrHU contracting and 
Bladders, whofe Diameters are each a hundredth Part of refloring themfelves againfl the ftretching Force of the 
the former, being blown up, will raife the Weight to the Circulating Blood. 

fame Height ; but the Force required to inflate them, and This Syftem, Morgan endeavours to evince from the fol- 

the Swelling of all put together, will be ten thoufand lowing Confiderations : 
times lefs than the large one. , a 11 
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1. All the Veflcls in an Animal, confifting of flexible, 
diftractile Fibres, are in a ftate of Tenfion ; i. e, are both 
ftretch'd tranfverfly and longitudinally by their contained 
Fluids: Thus* e, gr. let a Vein, or Artery be cut, and 
the oppofue Sides of the Veffel will contract, and come 
nearly to a contact about the Axis 5 while the two ends re- 
ceding both ways, leave a Chafm, which /hews that the 
VcfTel, while in its natural State, was diftended both ways ; 
and, confequently, that Contraftion in aJUheir Dimenfions, 
is the natural intrinfic Action of the Veffels or Fibres. 

And the fame might be deduced, a priori, from the 
Growth of Animals 5 for by the increafed Quantity of the 
accumulated Blood, the Veffels mutt neceffarily be en- 
larged every way. _ Now, againft this diftending Power of 
the Fluids, the folid Mufcular Ftbrtlla continually exert a 
contractive, or reftimtive Force, by which they are kept in 
their proper State of Tenfion. 

2. That this contractive Power of the Mufcular Fibres is 
a natural intrinfic Property of the Fibres themfelves, and 
does not depend on any Mixture, or mutual Action of 
Fluids, is evident from hence, that thefe Fibres retain the 
fame Property, after they are taken out of the Body and 
dried ; as we fee in Thongs, Cat-gut, and other fuch like 
Cords or Strings cut out of the Mufcular Coats and Skins of 
Animals, which may be ftretched out to a considerable 
length beyond their natural State 5 and when the {fetching 
Force or Weight is taken off, they will immediately con- 
tract again by their native Spring. 

3. While a Mufcle contracts, the Blood is fqueezed out, 
and during its ftate of Contraction, it is more hard and 
folid than before 5 that is, it contains lefs Blood when 
contracted, than when ftretch'd ; which fhews, that the 
Contraction cannot be by the addition of another Fluid 
from the Nerves mixing with the Blood in the Mufcles. 

4: No fiich Fluid in the Nerves could ever be found, as 
being mixed with the Blood, would occafion fuch Fermen- 
tation or Expansion. But fuppofing the Mufcular Cells 
thus inflated, no fuch effect could follow as fhortning the 
Mufcle in length, and fwelling it in thicknefs : But the 
Conference muft be, that the Mufcle would be lengthned 
as well as thickned 5 that is, it muft increafe its Dimensions 
proportionably every way, which is the proper Action of the 
Fluids on the Solids. 

If then it be faid, that thefe Bladders, when the Mufcle 
is ftretched, are drawn into oblong Spheroids : and when 
inflated by the mixture of the nervous Fluid, reduced to a 
fpherical Figure 5 by which means their Axes are /hort- 
ned, and their conjugate Diameters enlarged : 'Tis an- 
fwer'd, that thofe f mall Veficles are foft, flexible, diflrac- 
tile, and equally yielding every way ; and fince an inclu- 
ded expanfive Fluid muft prefs its containing Veffels e- 
qually yielding every way, and equally expanfive 5 a Veffel, 
notwithstanding fuch Diftenfion, muft retain its natural Fi- 
gure, and be equally ftretch'd in all Directions. 

Again, fince the Blood circulates freely thro thefe Mxf- 
CK/firCelts, it is plain, that as foon as they begin to inflate, 
it muft be immediately puflVd forward with an increafed 
Velocity in the Courfe of its Circulation, which muft pre- 
vent any fuch Inflation in the Mufcles. Before thefe Ve- 
hicles, therefore, can be diftended in the manner fuppos'd, 
the Exit of the Fluid muft be hindred ; that is, the Cir- 
culation muft be ftopt. If any one doubt of this, let him 
try whether he can blow up a Bladder, or other Veffel, that 
is open at both ends, and where the expanfive Fluid has as 
free an Egrcfs as Ingrefs. 

Thus much premifed, the natural Action of a Mufcle 
will be eafily explain'd. From its Structure, it follows, 
that on the Contraction of its tranfverfe and fpiral Fibres, 
which are the Ramifications of the Nerves, the longitudi- 
nal, red, and flciliy Fibres, or Blood-Veffels, which con- 
ftirute the Body of the Mufcle, muft be fqueezed and 
drawn together, as being compell'd to follow the Motion 
of thefe elaflic Cords ; by which means the Blood-Veffels 
being comprefs'd, muft be forced, with fome Impctuofity, 
thro the Mufcle, and propell'd forward in the Courfe of its 
Circulation. 

Now if the Blood fiiould hereupon flop, and return no 
more to the Mufcle, 'tis plain the Mufcle muft for ever re- 
main in this contracted State, as its proper and natural State 
of Quiefcence to which it tends, and where it would reft: 
But the Biood having receiv'd a frefh Impetus by the Con- 
traction, and returning upon the Mufcle in the Courfe of its 
Circulation, again rufhes into the Blood-Veffels, which 
being inlarged in all their Dimenfions by the Force of the 
returning Blood, the tranfverfe and fpiral nervous Fibre* 
muft be hereby ftretch'd, andthe Mufcle extended 5 by this 
means the Blood-Veffels being brought to their natural 
extent, and confequently the diftending Force of the Blood 
ceafing, the contractive Power of the Nerves will in that 
ftate begin to act again, and reftore themfelves with the 
fame Force by which they were extended, till the return- 
ing Blood re-enters the Mufcle, and ftretches it again. 
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MUSEUM, was originally ufed to fignify a Place in 
the Palace ot Alexandria, which took up at leal! a fourth 
part of the Cry ; fo call'd as being dcitm'd and fet apart 
to the Mujes, and the Sciences. S;e Muse. 

Here were lodged and entertained a great number of 
learned Men, who wete divided into Companies or Colle- 
ProYeffcT'" 18 t0<heSciences or SeAs whereof they were 

To each Houfe or College, was allotted a handfome Re- 
venue. 

This Eitabli/hmcnt is atttibuted to Ptolemy Philadelphia, 
who here fixed his Library. See Lierary. 

Hence the word Uufeum has pal's'd into a general Deno- 
mination, and is now apply'd to any Place fet apart as a Repo- 
sitory of Things that have fome immediate Relation to the 
Arts or the Mufes, whence the Word firtt took its Rife. See 
Repository, l$c. 

_ The Mk.im at Oxford, call'd the Jfimolean MtlsjEusi, 
is a noble Pile erefled at the Expence of the Univerfity, 
for the promoting and carrying on feveral Parts of cutious 
and ufetul Learning. It was 'begun in 1S75), and finifhed 
in 1603 ; at which time, a valuable Collodion of Curiofi- 
ues wasprefented to the Univerfity by Ellas AJhmok Efq; 
and the lame day thete repofited, and afterwards digellcd 
and put in a jull otder by Dr. Plott, who was contlituted 
foil Keeper of the Mufxum. 

Divers considerable Acceffions have heen fince made to 
the Mufxum ; as of Hieroglyphics, and other Egyptian An- 
tiquities by Dr. Huntingdon j of an entire Mummy by Mr. 
Goodyear ; of a Cabinet of natural Rarities by Dr. Lifter ; 
as alfo of divers Roman Antiquities, Altars, Medals, 
Lamps, £S?c. 

Over the Entrance of the Mufeum is this Infcription ; 

MUSjEUM ASHMOLEANUM, SCHOLA NATU- 
RALIS HISTORIC, OFFICINA CHYMICA. 

MUSES, Fabulous Divinities of the antient Heathens,, 
who were fuppofed to prcfide over the Arts, and Sciences. 

The Ancients admitted nine Mufes, and made them the 
Daugthers of Jupiter and Mhemofyne, or Memory. 

Atfiril, indeed, their Number was but three, viz. Melete, 
Mneme, and Mde ; Greek Words fignifying Memory, 
Singing, and Meditation. Eut a certain Sculptor of Sicyox 
having Orders to make three Statues of the three Mufes foe 
the Temple of Apollo, and miffaking his Inftruaions, made 
three feveral Statues of each Muje ; thefe however were 
found fo beautiful, that they were all fet up in the Temple, 
and from that time they began to reckon nine Mufes : To 
whom Hefiod afterwards gave Names ', viz. Calliope, Clio,- 
Erato, Thalia, Melpomene, Terpfichtre, Euterpe, Polhymnia, 
and Urania. 

Each of thefe were fuppofed to ptefide over their re- 
fpeflive Art ; Calliope ova Heroic Poetry ; Clio over Hifto- 
ry 5 Melpomene over Tragedy 5 Thalia over Comedy ; Eu- 
terpe over Wind-Mufic 5 Urania over Aftronomy ; Ter^- 
ficlore over the Harp ; Erato the Lute ; Polhymnia Rhetoric^ 

They are painted Young, Handfome, and Modell, a- 
greeably drefs'd and crown'd with Flowers. Their ufual 
Abodes were about Mount Helicon in hceotia, and Mount Par- 
tialis in the Tbtcide. Their Bufincfs was to celebrate the 
"Vifloriesof rhe Gods, and toinfpire and aflift the Poets 5 
and hence the Cuihim of Invoking their Aid at the begin- 
ning of a Poem. See Invocation. 

It muft not, however, be imagined, that the Deities 
thus invoked, ate confider'd even by the antient Poets 
themlelves as Divine Berfons, from whom they expeft any 
real Help. Under the Name of Mufe they wifh for the 
Genius of Poetry, and all the Conditions and Circum- 
itances neceflary fur a happy Execution of their Under- 
taking. 

They are mere Allegories and Manners of exprefung them- 
felves poetically 5 as when they make Gods of Sleep, of 
Fame, of Revenge, and other natural and moral things. 
See God. 

Accordingly, the Mufes arc of all Ages, Countries, and 
even of all Religions. There are Chriliian as well as 
Heathen Mufes, Latin, Grec/t, Englijb, French, &c. There 
are alfo new Mufes, which appear every day in favour of 
thofe who, difdaining things too ttite and common, chufc 
to ftrike out of the Road. 

When Virgil wrote his Eclogues, he invoked the Sicilian 
Mufes, becaufe he imitated Theocritus ; and the Sicilian 
Poet having fucceeded ; the Roman begg'd for a Genius as 
happy as that of this Iflander. 

'1 he Mufes of the Poet Lucretius had never infpired any 
Perfon before him. 'Tis plain, from rhe Doarine of his 
Book, what kind of Divinity it was he invoked. He ad- 
drefles himfelf to Venus, bur at the fame time tells us, 
that none of the Gods trouble themfelves with human 
Affairs. His Mufes therefore mull of neceffuy be mere 
Allegories. 

7 P The 
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The Word Ma/e, according to Fhomutus, is derired from 
the Greek fjZi&ai, which fignifies the fame with (til&y, to 
fearch. Others derive it from o/wjotwa, fimilar, or alike; 
all the Sciences being bound and united together. Eufebitts 
derives it from jXtiUe^ to initiate, to inftrucl. Plato and 
Scaliger from fZdues&di, cbfletricare, becaufe to them are at- 
tributed the Invention ot the Arts; and 'tis they who pro- 
duced them. Laflly, Heinfius and Vejfiul derive it from the 
Hebrew lIBltf Mufar, Science, "DifcipUna. 

The M«/ejare call'd by various Names j Carmen*, Heli- 
coniades, Farna/Jides, Aonides, Fierides t Fegafides, Aganni$>tdes s 
Thefpiades, Libethndes, and Cajialides. 

MUSHROOM, or Mushroom, in Natural Hiftory, a 
Plant, of a Form and Structure very different from that of 
all other Plants; having neither Seeds, nor Flowers, that 
have ever yet been difcover'd. See Plant, Seed, &c. 

There are various kinds of Mujbrooms ; and the Vulgar 
call by this Name all that come under the general Head of 
Fungus's. See Fungus. 

They are all ufed with fome fufpicion, tho' fome are 
more harmlefs, as well as more delicious than others. 
Thofe ufed among us, are Mufbroomof the Wood, call'd 
"Merits, and of the Meadows, call'd Cbamfign'tons, which are 
gathered in Autumn, and elleemed tor their Whitenefs 
above, their Vermilion underneath, and the Sweetnefs of 
their Smell. 

Mr. Bradley mentions a hundred kinds of Mttjbrooms, which 
he has feen in England^ befides thofe very numerous fmall 
ones, which conllitute the Mouldinefs of Liquors, Fruits, 
$£c. which lall are fuch quick Growers, that they arrive at 
perfection in lefs than 12 Hours. See Mouldiness. 

The Fungoides only differs from aMuJbroom in its ex- 
ternal Form j the Coralloides are of the fame Species, tho 
of a different Name, as being branch'd like Coral 5 and 
Truffles come under the fame kind. See Coralloides, 

1 RUFFLES, £jyc. 

Matthiolns mentions "Mttjbrooms which weigh'd 30 Pounds 
each, and were as yellow as Gold. Fer, Imperatus tells us 
he faw fome which weigh *d above a hundred Pounds ; and, 
to add no more, the Journal des Scavans furnifliesus with an 
account of fome growing on the Frontiers of #KHgflry which 
were a full Chariot Load. 

The Origin and Production of this Plant has extremely 
puzzled the Boranifts. How a Plant fhould be produced 
without a Seed, is a Myftery 5 and yet thebeft Microfcppes 
are not able to difcover any appearance of a Seed ; and the 
manner of cultivating this Plant, feems to make it Ml 
more probable that it has not any. 

M. Tournefort gives a very curious Account of their Cul- 
ture, in the Memoirs of the French Academy, the Subltance of 
which we mall here prefent the Reader withal. 

All the Secret of bringing up Mufbrooms fpeedily and in 
abundance, confiits in ranging Balls of Horfe-Dung about 
the bignefs of the Fill, in Lines, at thedillance of about 
three Feet from each other, and at the depth of one Foot 
under Ground, and covering thefe over with Mould, and 
that again with Horfe-Dung. 

If this he done in April 5 in the beginning of ' Angufi the 
pieces of Dung will begin to whiten, and grow mouldy, be- 
ing llrew'd all over with little Hairs, or fine white Threads, 
branch'd, and woven about the Straws whereof the Dung 
js compofed. The Dung now lofes its former excrementi- 
tious Smell, and fpreads an admirable Odour of Mtt/b- 
rooins. 

According to all Appearance thefe white Threads are no 
other than the open'd Seeds or Buds of Mufhrooms, which 
Seeds were before inclofed in the Dung, but in fo fmall a 
compafs, that they could not be perceiv'd till after they 
had mot themfelves into little Hairs. By degrees the Ex- 
tremity of thefe Hairs grows round into a kind of Button, 
which fwelling by little and little, at length opens itfelf 
into a Mufiroom, whereof the lower part is a kind of Pe- 
chde bearded in the place where it enters the Ground, and 
at the other end loaden with a kind of roundifli Capital or 
Head, in manner of a Calotte,, which expands itfelf with- 
out producing either Grains or Flowers that are fenfible 5 
the bottom is fprcad with Lamina, which proceeding from 
the Centre to the Circumference, may be call'd the Leaves 
of the Mitjbroom. 

At the foot of each Mujbroom are found an infinite num- 
ber of little ones not bigger than the Head of a Pin, when 
the others are at their growth. The Buds of the Mufi- 
rooms, or the white Hairs of the Dung, preferve themfelves 
a long time without rotting, if kept dry ; and if laid again 
on the Ground, will produce. 

Mejhrcom'y then, are nothing elfe but the Produce of what 
we call the Mouldinefs of Horfe-Dung : But what Analogy 
is there between thefe two things? Or how mould fo art- 
ful and delicate a Structure as this of a Plant refult from 
the mere fortuitous Concourfe of a few Juices, differently 
agitated ? 



It feems pail doubt then, xh-xt Muprooms, like all other 
Plants, have their Origin in Seeds : Now we know that the 
Seeds of Plants cannot vegetate every where J there arefirlr 
required certain Juices proper to penetrate their Coats, to 
excite a Fermentation, and to join themfelves to the little 
parts thereof, and increafe them. Hence arifes Jiat infinite 
Divcrfity of Places, wherein different Species of thU Plant 
are produced. There are fome which will only grow Q n 
fome other particular Plants, whofe Trunk, Bark, or Roots, 
alone have the Juices proper tor them. 

What M. Tournefort mentions from Meff. Lemery and 
Mery, isftill more furprizing : There is a Species oi'Mu/h- 
rooms which grow on the Fillets and Bandages apply'd to 
the Fractures, &c, of the Patients in the Eotel-Vieu. After 
which, it will not be at all furprizing that Horfe- Dung pre- 
pared in the manner M. Tournefort mentions, fhouid be a 
Soil or Matrix capable of making common Mti/brooms 
grow. 

Hence it feems to follow, that the Seeds of Mujbrooms 
fhould be fpread in an infinite number of Places where 
they do not vegetate, and in a word throughout the whole 
Earth 5 and the fame may be faid of a great number of 
other Plants. 

It mull be own'd, the Imagination is fhock'd at fuch a 
prodigious Multitude of different Seeds, thrown every 
where at random, and in many Places to no purpofe ; but 
a little Reafoning will put the Matter of Fail pail doubt. 

Diofcorides tells us, he was affurcd that Pieces of the Bark 
of the Poplar-Tree being laid in the Ground over Horfe- 
Dung, there would grow out of them very good Mi/brooms. 
Ruel lays, that by boring the Trunk of a white Poplar- Tree 
near the Root, and waflting it with Levenileep'd in Water, 
Mujbrooms faring out of it, as it were, initantly. He adds, 
that the Hillocks produce feveral kinds of Mujhrooms, if the 
Stubble be burnt on 'em in the rainy Seafon. 

M. Tournefort tells us, on his own Knowledge, that where 
the Stubble is burnt in Provence, Languedoc, and the lilands 
of the Archipelago, there arife great Quantities of black 
Popples in the firft Autumnal Rains, which difappear the 
Tear following ■-, fo that they are never found but on burnt 
Lands. And we know that after the Burning of London, 
the Ground as far as the Fire reach'd, /hot up with vail 
Quantities of Eryfimum Latifolium Majtts Glabrum. One 
of the chief Reafons, if not the only one, why Mountains 
produce Plants different from the Plains or Valleys ; Pla- 
ces become fenny, from the fame Places when they w^re 
dry ; is the difference in the nutricious Juices found in thofe 
Places. Without this, how fhall we account for the Origin 
of Mitietoe or Hypocyftus, which are never known to grow 
in the Earth, at lead without adhering to fome other Plant ; 
the one growing on Trees, the other to the Root of the 
Cyftus ? Why do the Ivy and Vine of Canada, the Pellitory, 
Polypody, the Species of Capillaries, grow only on the 
Trunks of Trees, on Walls, and in the Clefts of Rocks, un- 
lefs it be that the Juices of thofe Places are the bell adap- 
ted to them ? 

Thefe and other inconteftable Fails prove plainly both 
the vafr, Multitude of Seeds difpetfed every where, and 
the Neceffity of certain Circumllances to make 'em ve- 
getate. 

If to this Speculation on the invifible Seeds of Plants, we 
join that of the invifible Eggs oflnfefts, which mull be 
allow'd equal thereto, the Earth will be found full of an 
inconceivable Infinity of Animals and Vegetables, per fe illy 
form'd, and defigned, as it were, in Miniature, and only 
waiting for certain favourable Circumflauces to enable them 
to make their Appearance in large. How rich then mull 
the Hand be, that has fown with fo much Profufion? 

"We have been the more particular on this Head, on ac- 
count of the Oddnefs of the Phenomena 5 and becaufe 
what is herefaid of Mufbrooms will give light into the Gene- 
ration of all other Vegetables, &c. whofe Seeds are yet 
undifcovercd. 

Dr. Lifer, indeed, thinks he has found out the Seeds of 
Mufbrooms. He inflances particularly in the Fungi's Forofus 7 
Crajfus magnus J. B. the Texture of whofe Gills is like a 
Paper prick'd full of Pin-holes. Thefe Gills, he makes 
no doubt, are the very Flower and Seed of this Plant ; 
when it is ripe, the Gills are eafily feparable from the reft 
of the Head, each Seed being diftinil from other, and ha- 
ving its Impreffion in the Head of the Afu (broom, juil as the 
Seed of an Artichoke hath in the bottom of it \ the big- 
ger end of the Seed is full and round, and they are difpo- 
fed in a fpiral Order like thofe of the Artichoke: And 
the fame he thinks of all other Mujbrooms, however diffe- 
rently figured. If it happens that thefe, when Town, prove 
fleril, and don't produce their Kind, it is no wonder ; there 
being whole Genus's of Plants that come up, and flower, 
and feed, yet their Seed was never known to produce 
Plants of their Kind, being no more than a barren volatile 
Dull, as all the Orchides, or Bee-Flowers, 
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^ U i IC \*?^ denCe ,? fSound ' ""^Sf'das capable of as under pertain regular Meafures ami Proportions, by 



producing Melody, or Harmony : or, the Art of difpofing 
and conducting Sounds, confider'd as grave and acute ; and 
of proportioning them among themlelves, and feparating 
them by juft Intervals, pleafing to the Senfe. See Sound. 
Wlt.Malcolm better defines Mafic, a Science that teaches 
how Sounds under certain Meafures of Tune and Time 
may be produc'd, and fo order'd or difpos'd, as either in 
Confonance (J, e, joint Sounding) or Succeffion, or both, 
as they may raife agreeable Senfations. 



which it affeSs the Senfes in an agreeable manner. 
vx%" f „ M "" on belongs to Bodies, and as Sound is the 
irrect or Motion, and cannot he without it, but all Motion 
does not produce Sound ; hence this laft Branch of Mufic 
became Subdivided. 

Where the Motion is without Sound, or as 'tis only the 
Ubject of Sight, .t was either call'd Mufua Orcheltrm or 
Sahaana, which contains the Rules for the regular Mo- 



tions ot Dancing ; or Mttfica Hypocrhica which rel'neffs the 
From this Definition, the Science naturally divides itfelf Motion and Gestures of the Pantomimes re, P ect5 me 



into two general Parts, Speculative and PraBical. 

The firft, the Knowledge of the Materia Mufica, or how 
to produce Sounds in fuch Relations of Tune, and Time, 
as mall be agreeable in Confnnance, or Succeffion, or both : 
By which, we don't mean the actual Production of thefe 
Sounds by an Inftrument or Voice, which is meerly the 
mechanical or effective Part; but the Knowledge of the 
various Relations of Tune and Time, which are the Prin- 
ciples, out of which the Pleafure fought derives. See Tune. 

1 he id, How thefe Principles are to he apply'd ; or how 
Sounds, in the Relations they bear to Mafic (as thofe are 
determin'd in the firft part) may he order'd, and variouily 
put together in Succeffion and Confonance, fo as to anfwer 
the End : And this we call the Art of Compofition, which 
is properly the practical Part of Mi fie. See Composition. 

Some add a third Branch, viz. the Knowledge of Inftru- 
ments; but as this depends altogether on the firft, and is 
only an Application or Exprefiion of it, it cannot come 
regularly under the Definition, and confequently is no part 
of the Divifion of the Science. 

The firft Branch, which is the contemplative Parr, di- 
lls itfelf into thefe two, viz. the Knowledge of the 
aiions and Meafures of Time, and the Doctrine of Time 



vid 
Rel 
itfelf. 



When the Motion is perceiv'd only by the Ear, it el when 
Sound is the Object of Mafic, there were three Species ; 
v,z. Harmonica, which confiders the Differences and Pro- 
portions with refpect to Grave and Acute ; Rythmica, which 
refpects the Proportion cf the Sounds as to Time, or the 
Swiftncfs and Slownefs of their Succeffions ; and Metrica, 
which belongs properly to the Poets, and refpecls the Art 
of making Verfes. 

Arijtides Qjiintilianus, Bacchus, and other antient Wri- 
ters, define Mific the Knowledge of Singing, and of the 
Things belonging thete-o ; which he calls the Motions of 
the Voice and Body: as if the Singing itfelf confided only 
in the different Tones of the 'Voice. 

The fame Author, confidering Mufic in the largeft fenfe 
of the Word, divides it into Contemplative and ABive, The 
firft, he fays, is either Natural or Artificial. The Natural 
is either Arithmetical, becaufe it confiders the Proportion of 
Numbers; or Phyfical, which examines the Order of the 
Things of Nature. 

The artificial he divides, as above 
mica, Metrica. 



into Harmonica, Ryth- 

The active, which is the Application of the artificial is 
either Enunti.ithe (as in Oratory ;) Orcanical (or Inftrum'en- 



tal Performance ;) Odical (for Voice and finging of Ffalms ;) 
o- Hypocritical, in the Motions of the Pantomimes. To which 



_ The former is properly what the Antients call'd Harm; 
nici, or the Doctrine of Harmony in Sounds, as containing fome add Hydraalic.il, tho' in reality no more than 
an Explication of the Grounds, with the various Meafures cies of the Organical ; in which, Water is ufed for tr 
and Degrees of the Agreement of Sounds, in refpefl of ducing or modifying of Sound, 
heir Tune. See Harmonica 



Their 

The latter is what they call'd Rythmica, becaufe it treats 
of the Numbers of Sounds or Notes with refpect to Time ; 
containing an Explication of the Meafures of long and 
fhnrt, or fwift and (low, in the Succeffion of Sounds. See 
Rythmica. 

The fecond Branch, which is the practical part, as na- 
turally divides into two parts, anfwering to the parts of 
the firft. l 

That which anfwers to the Harmonica, the Antients cal- 
led Melopxia, becaufe it contains the Rules of making 
Songs, with refpect to Tune, and Harmony of Sounds ; 
tho we have no reafon to think the Antients had any thing 
like Coinpoiition in Patts. See Melopoeia. 

That which anfwers to the Rythmica, they call'd Ryth- 
mopxia, containing Rules for the Application of the Num- 
bers and Time. See Rythmopoeia. 

We find a flrangc Diverfity in the antient Writers, as 
to the Nature, Office, Extent, Divifion, 5J?c. of Mufic. 

The Name is fuppos'd originally form'd from Mufa, 
Mufe ; the Mufcs being fuppos'd to be the Inventors there- 
of. Kircher, however, will have it take its Name from an 
Egyptian Word, as fuppofing its Reftoration after the Flood 
to have begun there, by reafon of the Reeds, j£c. on the 
Banks of the Nyle. Hefychius tells us, the Athenians gave 
the Name Mufic to every Art. 

Hermes Trifmeiiftm defines Mufic to be the Knowledge of 
the Order of all things ; which is alfo the Doctrine of the 
Pythagorean School, and of the Platonifis, who teach, that 
every thing in the Univerfe is Mufic. 

Agreeable to which wide Senfe, fome divide Mufic into 
Divine and Mundane. 

The fitft refpect ing the Order and Harmony that ob- 
tains among the Celeftial Minds ; the other, the Relations 
and Order of every thing elfe in the Univetfe. Plato, 
however, by the Divine Mufic, underftands that which ex- 
ifts in the Divine Mind, viz. thofe Archetypal Ideas of Or- 
der and Symmetry, according to which God formed all 
things : And as this Order exifts in the Mundane Crea- 
tures, he calls it Mundane Mufic. 

Which laft Species they again fubdivided into fnur, viz. 
l. Elementary Mufic, or the Harmony of the Elements of 
Things. 

a. Celefiial Mufic, or the Mufic of the Spheres ; compre- 
hending the Order and Proportions in the Magnitudes, Di- 
stances and. Motions of the heavenly Bodies, and the Har- 
mony of the Sounds refulting from thofe Motions. 



a Spe- 
the pro- 

Torfhyry makes another Divifion of Mufic, taking it ," n 
the limited Senfe, as having Motion both dumb and fo- 
norous for its Object; and without diftinguiihing the Spe- 
culative and Practical, he makes its Parts thefe fix, viz. 
Rythmica, for the Motions of Dancing ; Metrica, for the 
Cadence and Recitation ; Organica, for the Practice of In* 
fttuments ; Poetica, for the Numbers and Feet of Verfes ■ 
Hypocrhica, for the Gefturcs of the Pantomimes ; and Har- 
monica, for Singing. 

The Mufical Faculties, as they call them, are Vlelopma, 
which gives Rules for the Tones of the Voice or Inftru- 
ment ; Rythmaptcia, for Motions ; and Poefis, for makin? 
Verfes. " 

Mufic appears to have been one of the mod antient of 
Arts. And of all others, Vocal Mufic muft undoubtedly 
have been the firft Kind. For Man had nnt only the va- 
rious Tones of his own Voice to make his Obfervations on 
before any other Art or Inftrument was found out, but had 
the various natural Strains of Birds, to give him occafion 
to improve his own Voice, and the Modulations of Sounds 
it was capable of. 

Of many antient Authors who agree in this Conjecture 
we ftiall only mention Lucretius, who fays, 

At Liquidas Avium Voces imitarier Ore, 
Ante fait multo quafii levia Carmina Cantii, 
Concelebrare Homines poffent, Aureifque juvarei 

The firft Invention of firing'd Inftruments he afcrihes 
to the Obfervation of the Winds whiillmg in the hollow 
Reeds. 

As for other kind of Inftruments, there were fo many 
Occafions for Chords or Strings, that Men could not be long 
in obferving their various Sounds, which might give Rife 
to ftring'd Inftruments. See Chord. 

And for the pulfatile Inftruments, a£ Drums *nd Cymhals 
they might atife from the Obfervation of the hollow Noils 
of concave Bodies. 

Plutarch, in one place, afcrihes the firft Invention of iW«- 
fic to the God Apollo, and in another to Amphion, the Son 
of Jupiter and Antioj-e. This laft, however, is pretty gene- 
rally allow'd to have been the firft who brought Mufic into 
Greece, and to have been the Inventor of the Lyre, The 
Time he lived in, is not agreed upon. See Lyra. 

To him fucceeded Chiron, the Demi-God; Demc-docus - 
Hermes Trifmegiftus j Olympus ; Orpheus, whom fome make 
the firft Introducer of Mufic into Greece, and the Inventor 



5. Human Mufic, which confifts chiefly in the Harmony of of the Lyre; Phemius; Terpander, who was ContemDorarv 



the Faculties of the human Soul, and its various Paffions 
and is alfo confider'd in the Proportion, Temperament and 
mutual Dependancc of the Parts of the Body. 

4. What, in the proper and limited fenfe of the Word, 
hcall'd Mufic ; which has for its Object, Motion, confider'd 



with Lycurgus, and fet his Laws to Mufic. To him fome 
attribute the firft Inftitution of Mufical Modes, and the In- 
vention of the Lyre ; Thales ; and Thamyris, who is faid to 
have been the firft Inventor of Instrumental Mufic without 
Singing. 

Theft 
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Thefe were the eminent Muficians before Homer's Time. There is a great Difpute among the Learned, whether 
Others of a later Date, were Lafus Hermionenfis, Melnip- the Antients or Moderns belt underftood and praclifed Mu- 
pides, Fbiloxenus, Timotbeus, Fbrynnis, Epigonius, Lyfander, fie : Some maintaining that the anfient Art of Mific, by 
Simmicus, and Diodorus; who were all considerable Impro- which fuch wonderful Effects were per'orm'd, is quire loll; 
vers of Mific. Lafus is faid to have been the firft Author and others, that the true Science of Harmony is now ar- 
who wrote on Mujic in the Time of Darius Hyftafp es ; Epi- rived to much greater Perfeclion, than was known or prac- 
gonius invented an Inftrumenr of forty Strings, call'd the tifed among the Antients. 

Epigoniam. Simmicus alfo invented an Inflrument, call'd This Point is no other way to be determined, but by 
Simmicium, of thirty-five Strings. Diodoras improv'd the comparing the Principles and Practice of the one with thofe 
Tibia, by adding new Holes ; and Timotbeus the Lyre, by of the other 

adding a new String ; for which he was fined by the Lace- As to the Theory or Principles of Harmonics, 'tis certain 
demonians. weunderftand it better than they; becaufe we know all that 

As the 'Accounts we have of the Inventors of Mufical they knew, and have improved considerably on their Foun- 
Inllrumcnts among the Antients, are very obfeure; fo are dations. The great Difpute then lies on the Practice, 
alio the Accounts what thofe Inilrumcnts were ; we fcarce With regard to this, it may be obferv'd, that arming the 
knowing any thing of them befides the bare Name. Antients, Mafic, in the moil limited Senfe of the Word, in- 

1 he general Division of Instruments, is into Stringed In- eluded Harmony, Rythmus, and Verfe ; and consisted of 
flruments, Wind Injiriiments, and the Pulfatile Kind. Of Verfes fung by one or more Voices alternately ; or in 
Stringed Injiriiments, we hear of the Lyra or Cytbara, the Choirs, fometimes with the Sound of Instruments, and 
Pfalterium, Trigon, Sambttca, TeBis, Magadis, Barhton, Tefiudo, fometimes by Voices only. 

Efigonium, Simmicium, and Pandura, which were all Struck Their Mufical Faculties, we have already obferved, 
With the Hand, or a FleBrum ; and which fee in their Places, were Melojm'a, Rytbimpicia, and Faejis. The firfl whereof 
Of Wind Injiruments, we hear of the Tibia, Fiftula, Hy- may be confider'd under two Heads, -viz. Melody and Sym* 
draulic Organs, Tuhx, Cornua, and Litmi. pbony. As to the latter, it contains nothing but what re- 

The Fuljatile Xnftmmenti, were the Tympanum, Cymbalum, lates to the Conduct of a Single Voice, or making what we 
Crepitaculum, Tintinnabulum, Crotalum, and Sijirum ; which call Melody. Nor do they appear to have evet thought of 
fee. the Concert, or Harmony of Parts. This then was no part 

Music has even been in the higheft ESteem in all Ages, of the antient Practice, but entirely a modern Invention, 
and among all People. Nor could Authors exprefs their to which we are beholden to Guido Aiethms, a BeneiiS'me 
Opinion of it Strongly enough, but by inculcating, that it Friar. We would not, however, be underflood to mean, 
was ufed in Heaven, and was one of the principal Enrer- that the Antients never join'd more Voices or Instruments 
tainments of the Gods, and the Souls of the Bleffed. than one together in the fame Symphony ; but that they 

The Effects afcribed to it by the Antients, are almoft never join'd fcveral Voices, fo as that each had a diftinft 
miraculous ; by means hereof, Difeafes are faid to have and proper Melody, which made among them a Succeffion 
been cured, Unchattity corrected, Seditions quell'd, Paf- of various Concords, and were not in every Note Unifons, 
Cons rais'd and calm'd, and even Madnefs occafion'd. A- or at the fame Diflance from each other as Octaves. This 
tbentus affures us, that antiently all Laws Divine and Civil, laft indeed agrees to the general Definition of the Word 
Exhortations to Virtue, the Knowledge of Divine and Hu- Symfbonia ; yet 'tis plain that in fuch Cafes, there is but 
man Things, Lives and Aclions of illuflrious Men, were one Song, and all the Voices perform the fame individual 
written in Verfe, and publickly fung by a Chorus to the Melody. But when the Parts differ, not by theTenfion of 
Sound of Inflruments ; which was found the moft effeflual the whole, but bv the different Relations of the fucceffive 
means to imprefs Morality, and a right Senfe of Duty on Notes, this is the modern Art, which requires fo peculiar a 
the Mind. Genius, and on which account the modern Mafic has much 

Mific made a great part of the Difciplme of the antient the advantage of the antient. For further fatisfafi ion on 
Tyibttgoreani, and was ufed by them to draw over the Mind the Subject, fee Kircber, Ferrault, Dr. Wallis, Mr. Malcolm 
to laudable Acfions, and fettle in it a paSEonate Love of and others; who unanimously agree, that after all the 
Virtue. It being their Doflrine, that the Soul itfelf con- pains they have taken to know the true State of the antient 
fills of Harmony ; and therefore by Mafic, they pretended Mific, they could not rind the leaft rcafon to think there 
to revive the primitive Harmony of its Faculties. By this was any fuch thing in their Days as Miific in Parts. See 
primitive Harmony, they meant that which, according to Symphony, Syn aum A S?c. 

their Dogma, was in the Soul, in its pre-exiflent State in The antient Mufical Notes are very myfterious and per- 
Heaven. See Pythagorean. plexed : Boutins and Gregory the Great firft put 'err ■"-•» - 




dern Mific, ceteris paribus, would produce Effeas at leaft as down upon 'em, todenote the Rife and Fall of the Voice ; 

confidcrablc as the antient. The truth is, we can match tho Kircber mentions this Artifice to have been in ufe be- 

moft of the antient Stories of this kind in the modern Hi- fore Guido's Time. See Note Staff &c 

Stories. If Ttmotbem could excite Alexander's Fury with the Another Contrivance of Gi,ido''s was to' apply the fix Mu- 

Fbrygian Sound, and footh him into Indolence with the fical Syllables ut, re, mi, fa, fil, la, which he took out of 

Lydian ; a more mm im Mufician is faid to have driven the Latin Hymn, 

Eric King of Denmark into fuch a Rage, as to kill his beft 

Servants. Dr. Niewentiit tells us of an Italian, who by va- UT queans Laxis 

rying his Mafic from brisk to folemn, and fo -nice -jerfa. Mini Geftorum 

could move the Soul, fo as to caufe Diftraclion and Mad- SOLie polluti 



RE/o;mre fibris 
FAmuli tuorum 
liAbii reatum. 



nefs. And Dr. Ami has founded his Poem, call'd Muflca o Pater Alme. 

Jncantans, on an InSlance he knew of rhe fame thing. 

Mific, however, is not only found to exerr its Force on Befide his Notes of Mific, by which, according to Kircber, he 

the AfteSions, but on the Parts of rhe Body alfo; witnefs diftinguifhed the Tones, or Modes, and the Seats of the 

the Gafcon Knight, mention'd byWr.Boyle, who could not Semi-tones, he alfo invented the Scale and feveral Mu- 

contam his Water at the playing of a Bag-pipe ; the Wo- fical Inftruments, call'd Folypleilra, as Spinets and Harpfi • 

man, mention d by the fame Author, who would burft out cords. See Note, Gamut g?c 

in Tears at the hearing of a certain Tune, with which 0- The next confiderable Improvement was in ism when 

ther leople were but little affeaed : To fay nothing of Joannes de Maris, Doflor at Paris, invented the different 

the trite Story of the Tarantula. We have an Inftance in Figures of Notes, which exprefs the Times, or Length of 

the Hlftory of the French Academy, of a Mufician 's being every Note, at leaft their true relative Proportions To one 

cured of a violent Fever, by a little Concert occafionally another, now call'd Longs, Breves, Semi-breves, Crochets 

-play d in his Room. Quavers, &c. 

Nor are our Minds and Bodies alone affected with ^ The moft antient Wrirer of Mafic, we have already obfer- 

Sounds, but even inanimate Bodies. Khcber tells us of a ,ed, was Lafus Hermionenfis ; but his Work, as well as 

large Stone, that would tremble at the Sound of one par- thofe of many others both Greek and Roman, are loft, 

t.cular Organ-pipe; and Morboff mentions one Fetter, a Ariftoxenas, Difciple of Arijiotle, is the eldeft Author ex- 

Duubman who _ could break Rummer-GIaffes with the tant on thcSubjea ; after him came Euclid, Author of the 

W of his Voice. Merfe»ne alfo tells us of a particular Elements: Ari/iides ^intilianus wrote after Cicero's time. 

Part of a Pavement, that would (hake and tremble, as if Alypius Stands next; after him Gaudentim the Ehilofopher, 

the Earth would open, when the Organs play'd. Mr. Boyle ant f Nkmatm the Pythagorean, and Baccbms. Of which 

w\ I. fT Z u" em , t " i Ee ,?°™ d j rf °'Z™ S ; feven Greei Au,hors - "* h « e * ** Copy, with a Transition 

^ ,.L,! Jn H ", ivr "? A l^u " Cer,a, ' n and Notcs > ^ **»*■ P'-'emy, the celebrated Mathe- 

Notes both of Organs and Difcourfe ; and that he was well matician, wrote in Greek of the Principles of Harmonics, 

inform d every well-built Vault would anfwer feme deter- about the time of the Emperor AmoJms Ti«s This Au- 

minate INote. thor foe-ps a Medium between the Pythagoreans mdAripxe- 

nians. 
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imns* He was fucceeded at a good diflance by Manuel 
Bryenmus. 

Of the Latins we have Boethius, who wrote in the time 
of Tbeodoric the Goth, and one Cajjiodorus ; about the fame 
time Mart inn us, and St. Juguftm not far remote. Of the 
Moderns are Zarl'm, Salinas^ Vmcenzo Galileo, Doni, 
Kircher, Merfenne, Faran, de Caux, Ferrault, Walhs, Des 
Cartes, Holdifworth, Malcolm, &< 

MUSICAL Sound, ^ rSouND, 

MUSICAL 

MUSIC A 

MUSICAL 



via/jwvi iv , juuiLvim, cxx. 

GAL Sound, * £"Sound. ' 

^CAL Strijig, / c , 3 Chord. 

CAL Faculties,^ y Music. 

[CAh Notes, j 'Note. 



MUSK, a kind of Perfume, of a very flrong Scents dellinate. 



Believer, or Orthodox. In Arab'ic they call it M^flem, Moflc- 
man, and Mofolmam. Set Mahometan. 

The Name was firi* given the Sarazem ; as is obferved 
by Leunda-uuts. There are two kinds of Mujfulmen , very 
averfe to each other ; the one call'd Sonjti, and the other 
Cbay. The Somu follow the Interpretation of the Alcoran 
given by Omer ; and the Cbay arc Followers of Haly. The 
Subjects of the King of Fe-.fia are Cbay ; and thofe of the 
Grand Signor, Sonni. 

Some Authors will have ir,. that Mujjulman fignifics Saved, 
that is, Predcliinatcd ; and that the Mahometans give them- 
ielves the Appellation, as believing themiclves all Pre- 



only agreeable when moderated by the Mixture of fome 
other Perfume. See Perfume. 

It is found in a kind of Bag, or Tumour growing about 
the bignefs of a Hen's Egg under the Belly towards the 
genital Parts of a wild JKeail of the fame Name ; and ap- 
pears to be nothing elfe but a kind of bilious Blood there 
congealed, and almoft corrupted. 

The Animal is pretty common in the Kingdoms of Boa 
tan, Tonquin, and fome other, as Cochin China, £5c. But 
the nioft elteemed are thofe in the Kingdom of Tibet. 

They inhabit the Woods and Forefts, where the Natives 
hunt 'em down : when the Beaft is kilFd, they cut out 
the Bladder under the Belly, feparate the coagulated 
Blood, and dry it in the Sun, where it is reduced into a 
light friable Subllance almoft of the nature of a Powder, 
of a dusky reddifh Colour ; and acquires a very ftrongsnd 
difagreeablc Smell. It is then tied up again in Veffcls, and 
exported to other Countreys ; and th" 
we ufe. 

What the Antients have wrote of it, is fabulous, viz. 
that it comes from the Teilicles of a Caftor, which, tollop 
thepurfuit of the Hunter, cattrates itfelf. The occafion of 
their Error may be owing to this, that among the Indians 
the Mu sk Animal goes by the name of Cajior. 

Musk is in confiderablp ufe among the Perfumers and Con- 



Mariinius\s more particular as to the Origin of the Name, 
he derives it from the Arabic CD^uO Mufalam, Saved, ta- 
ken out of Danger ; and obierves, that the Mahometans 
ellabliihing their Religion by Fire and Sword, maffacred 
all thole who would nor embrace ir, and granted Life to 
all that did, calling them Mujfulmam ; i.e. Erej>ti e fericulo, 
whence the Word, in courfe of Time, became the diflin- 
guiniing Title of all thofe of that Seel, who have affixed 
to it the fignirlcation of True believer. 

MUSULMANISM, fee Mahometanism, 

MUTATION, the Aft or Changing : or, fometimes 
the Change itfelf. See Change and Permutation. 

'Tis one of the Laws of Nature, that the Mutation of 
Motion is ever proportional to the moving Force imprefs'd. 
See Nature. 

Mutation, in the antient Mufic, fignifies the Changes, 
or Alterations that happen in the Order of the Sounds which 
is the Musk which compufe the Melody. 

Jrijloxemts fays it is, as it were, a kind of Paffion in the 
Order of the Melody. See Melody. 

The Changes are, firf*, in the Genera-? when the Song be- 
gins in one, as the Chromatic, and paflrs into another, as 
the Diatonic. Secondly, In the Syitem; as when the Song 
paffes out of one Tctracbord, as Mejon, into another, as 
Diazeugmenon ; or more generally, when itpaffcs from a high 



feftioners ; tho much^Iefs now than formerly. It is fup- place of the Scale to a lower, or contrartly, i.e. part 

poled to fortify the Heart and Brain ; and is good againft of it is fung high, and part low. Thirdly, In the Mode or 

Deafnefs 5 but is little ufed in Medicine, as being apt to Tone, as when the Song begins in one, as the Doric ; and 

occafion the Vapours. paffes into another, as the Lydian. Fourthly, In the Melo- 

The Word comes from the Arabic Mofcba, Musk: fixia, that is, when the Song changes the very Air, fo as 

whence was form'd the common Greek ^ot©"- from Gay and Sprightly, to become Soft and Languifli- 

MUSKET, or Musquet, a Fire-Arm bore on the J n g ; or from a Manner that expreffes one Paflion or Sub- 
Shoulder, and ufed in War 5 to be fired by the Applica- j e £t, to the Exprefiion of fome other, 
tion of a lighted Match. See Fir •e.-Arm. MUTE, in Grammar, a Letter which is not founded, or 

The length of the Musket is fixed to thrae Feet eight heard in the Pronunciation; or a Letter which yields no 

Inchcsfromthe Muzzle to the Touch-Pan, and its Bore is Sound of itfelf and without a Vowel. See Letter. 

to be fuch as may receive a Ball of %i to 24 in a Pound. The Confonants are ordinarily diflinguifhed into Mutes 

Mmkets were antiently bore in the Field by the Infantry; and Liquids, crhalf Vowels. See Consonant. 

at prefent they are little ufed fave in the Defence of Places. ThcMtttes in the Englifi Alphabet are Eleven, viz. B, 

MUSKETOON, a little Mufquet, ihorter, tho thicker C, D, G, H, K, P, Q, T. They arecali'd Mutes becaufe 

than the ordinary Mufquer. a Liquid can't be founded in the fame Syllable before 

It is fired by the collirion of a Steel and Flintin the Lock ; them, as rpo ; but a Mute may be pronounced in the fame 

whereas the Mufquet is fired by a Match. Its Bore is a Syllable before a Liquid, a.s pro, See Liquid. 

58th part of its Length ; and carries five Ounces of Iron, Mute, Dumb, a Perfon that cannot fpeak, or has not 

orfevenand a half of Lead, with an equal Quantity of the ufe of Speech. Sec Dumbness. 

Powder. Mutes and Dwarfs make their Fortune in the Grand 

MUSSLIN, Muslin, or Mousselin, a fine Cloth, Signor's Seraglio. The Mutes ferve as Executioners to take 

wholly of Cotton ; fo call'd as not being even, but having off Perfons of the firil Rank. 

adowny Nap on its Surface refembling Mofs, which the Mute, in Law, he that Hands Dumb, or Speechlefs. 

French call'd MouJJe. A Prifonermay Hand Mute two manner of ways ; i.When 

Thereare various kinds of Mit/lim brought from the Eafi- he fpeaks norat all: In which Cafe it is enquired, whe- 

htdies, chiefly Bengali ; Betelles\ Tarnatans, Mallemolles, Tan- ther he Hand Mute of Malice, or by the Acl of God : If 



jebs, Terindames, Doreas, &c. 

MUST, fweet Wine, newly preffed from the Grape ; 
or the new Liquor prefs'd from the Fruits before it has 
work'd or fermented. See Wine. 

MUSTARD, a Preparation of a Grain of that Name, 
ground or beaten up with Vinegar, or the Muji of Wine 5 
whence its Name. 

MUSTARD-SEED, in Latin Sinapi, gives the Deno- 
mination to a Species of Topical Medicines call'd Sinapifms. 
SeeSiNAPisM 



by the latter, then the Judge, ex Officio, ought to enquire 
whether he be the fame Perfon ; and of all other Pleas, 
which he might have pleaded if he had not flood Mute. 
2. He is faid to be Mute when he pleads not Guilty, or 
does not directly ar.fwer, or will not put himfelf upon the 
Enqueft to be tried. 

MUTILATION, the retrenching, or cutting away of 
any Member of the Body. 

The ufe of the Word is alfo extended to Statues and 
Buildings, where any part is wanting, or the Proje&ure of 



Mttjiard-Seed is alfo ufed in preparing Chagrine. See any Member is broke off. 

Mutilation is fometimes underftood in a more imme 
diate mannerfor Caftration. See Castration. 



Chagrine. 

MUSTER, a Review of Military Forces, in order to take 
account of their Numbers, Condition, Accoutrements, 
Arms,£5?c. 

The Word is form'd of "the Fre;;d> Moujire, Specimen. 
See Review. 

Muster of Record (Stat. 18 Hen. 6.) is to be enrolled 
the Number of the King's Soldiers. * 



See Roll. 



MUTUAL, a relative Term, denoting fomething that 
is reciprocal between two or more Perfons. See Reci- 
procal. 

Thus we fay Mutual AJJlftance, Mutual Averjlon, &c. 

There are Mutual, or reciprocal Duties, Offices, &c, be- 
tween Superiors, and Inferiors ; the King and his Subjects 5 



MusTER-M-i/rer General, or Mafler of the King's Mws- the Matter and his Servants, &c. 

ters is an Officer in an Army, who takes account of Vaugelas makes a Diflinc"tion between Mutual and Reci- 

every Regiment, their Number, Horfes, Arms, Sfc. procal. Mutual, according to him, is underfiood of what is 

Muster-M', are Lifts of the Soldiers in every Troop, between two only ; and Reciprocal of what is between 

Company, Regiment, iSc. more than two. But this Decifion is little regarded in 

MUSULMAN, a Title by which the Mahometans di- common ufe. 

ftinguifh themfelves ; fignifying, in their Language, True 1 QL. A 
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For this Reafon, to fee an Object diftinclly, they muft 
either apply it dole to the Eye ; or ufe a concave Glafs. See 
Concave. 

The Myopia wears off by time, the Eye growing flatter 
and flatter as Perfons draw towards old Age. See Eye 

MYOTONIA, from fi, Mxfailus, a Mufcle, iaiUum 



A Mutual Teftament is that made by two Perfons lea- 
ving iheir Effects reciprocally to the Survivor. 

MUTULE, Mutulus, in Architecture, an Ornament, 
othetwife call'd Modi'iion. See Modillion. 

The only difference between Mutate and Modillion con- 
fifls in this, that the former is ufed in fpeaking of the Do- 
to Order, and the latter in the Corinthian. See Doric, feo, to cut ; is a Diffcclion of the Mufcles. 
e?c MYRIAD, the Number of Ten Thoufand. 

The Mamies in the Doric anfwer to the Triglyfbs ; whence Whence Mynarcha, a Captain, or Commander of Ten 
fome make Gutta, or Drops to hang. See Guttje. Thoufand Men. 

MUTUUM, in the Civil Law, is a Loan {imply fo MYRMEC1A, in Medicine, akind of Wart growing on 
call'd ; or a Contract introduced by the Law of Nations, the Palm of the Hand, and Soal of the Foot 5 hard and 
wherebya thing confifting in Weight, as fuppofe Bullion ; in lefs than thofe call'd Tbymi: they have alfo deeper Roots 
Number, as Money ; or in Meafure, as Corn, Timber, and are more painful. They are ufually broad at bottom' 
Wine, ££c. is given to another, upon Condition that he fhall and narrow at top. 
return another thing of the fame Quantity, Nature, and MYRMIDONS, 
Value on demand. of The" ' 

This, therefore is a Contract without Reward : So that 
where Ufe or Inteteft arife, there muft be fome particular after' his' Kingdom had been dlfpeopled by a^fevero 
Article in the Contract whereon it is founded. 

MUZZLEofaGun, is ftrictly the Moulding or Circle 
which incompaffes, and ftrengthens the Mouth of it. 

MYLOGLOSSUM, in Anatomy, a Pair of Mufcles thus 
call'd, becaufe arifing about the backfide of the Molares, or 
Grinding-Teeth, and inferted into the Ligament of the 
Tongue j helping to pull it upwards. See Tongue. 

Thefe are the fame with what Mr. Cowper calls Styloglof- 
fum. See Styloglossum. 



MYRMIDONS, Myrmidones, in Antiquity, a People 
Tbeffaly, fabled to havearofe from Ants, orPifmires, upon 
Prayer put up to that purpofe by King Incut to Jupiter, 
ter his Kingdom had been difpeopled by a fevero 
Peililencc. 

In Homer, and Virgil, the Myrmidons are Mbilies's Sol- 
diers. 

MYRMILLO, a kind of Gladiator in antient Romt ; 
call'd alfo Murmulio. See Gladiator. 

Turnebus derives the Name from the Myrmidons. 
MYRABOLANS, a kind of Medicinal Fruit, brought 
from the Indies j much more ufed in the Arabic than ths 
Greek Pharmacy ; and more among the Antients than tho 



There are five kinds of Myrabolans .- The firft call'd 
Cili-me, of a yellowi/h red, hard, oblong, and the fize of 
an Olive. The fecond call'd black, or 'Indian Myrabolans, 
the bignefs of an Acorn wrinkled, without Stone. The 
third, Chebnk Myrabolans, the fize of a Date, of a yellowi/h 
, pointed at the end. The fourth Emblics, round, 
rough, the fize of a Gall, of a dark, brown. The laft call'd 
BeSeries, hard, yellow, round, the fize of an ordinary 



MYLOHYOYDEUM, in Anatomy, abroad, but fhort Moderns; and Hill more abroad than in Eniland. 
Mufcle lying immediately under the Biventer Mufcle of the 
Jaw, and which fpringing from the lower Margin on each 
fide the under Jaw, is inferted into the Bafts of the Os 
Hyoides. See Hyoides. 

Befides thecommon Life afcribed to this Mufcle, which 

is to move the Hyoides, the Tongue, and the Larynx both brown, 
upwards, inwards, and fide-ways ; its Series of tranfverfe 
Fibres have a further ufe when it is at reft ; and that is to 

comprefs the Glands under the Tongue, and by that means Prune, lefs angular than the reft, 

promote the difcharge of Saliva into the Mouth from the Myrabolans of each kind are fligfc-.iy Purgative and A- 

lower falival Ducts. Whence it is we ufe this Mufcle when ftringent. ' 

*°lK5^S2Jt?r*5. 8 ^°^ h- ,- , r 1 n- Tn£ W ° rd C ° meS ft ° m th<5 Gw * «"''«» »«», and 

MYOLEPHALE, in Anatomy, a little part of theTn- fatten®- Acorn ; as being in form of Acorns, and ufed in 

mca Uvea ; fo call'd, as refembling the Head of a Fly. Medicine. 

S %Uvea. ..,.„,.„ , . MYRRH,akindofGum,orRefiniffuing,byIncifion, 

1 he Word is form d of the Greek twia. Fly, and lofuhi, and fometimcs fpontaneoufly, from the Trunk, and larger 

H ea d- . - Branches of a Tree growing in Arabia, En tpt and efpeciallv 

MYOLOGY, in Anatomy, a Defcription of the Mufcles; Abyffnia. SeeGuiL , ^jyft, ana eipecaiiy 

or the Knowledge of what relates to the Mufcles. Sea Authots are not agreed about the Tree which produces 

Muscle, this Gum: 'Tis true, they all make it fmall, and thorny j 

Anatomy is divided into OJieology, Myology, &c. See but difagree about the Form of its Leaves. 

An *, to " y - , . , ,, r „ .- ,, ,., , „ The Incifions are made twice a Year, --d the Myrrh 

The Word is form d of uv<, (u,®-, a Mufcle, and m>©-, oozing out is received on Rum-Mats, difpofed under- 

Difcourfe. ««-*u 

MYOMANCY, a kind of Divination, or Method of fore- 



telling Events by means of Mice. See Divination. 

Some Authors hold Myomancy one of the mott antient 
Kinds of Divination ; and think it i^ on this account that 
Ifaiab,\xvi. 17. reckons Mice among the abominable things 
of the Idolaters. But befidc that it is not cettain th'7 the 
Hebrew Word ~33y ufed by the Prophet, fignifies a 
Moufe ; 'tis evident it is not Divination by that Animal, 
beitwhatitwill, is here fpoke of ; but the eating it. 

MYOPES, Perfons who are fhort-fighted ; or, as we po- 
pularly call it, Purblind. See Sight. 

Myopes arc properly fuch as fee remote Obiefls confu- 
fedly, and near ones diftincfly. See Myopia. " 

The defect of Myofes is not in the Optic Nerve, the Pu- 
pil, or the > like ; but in the Form ol theXryftalline or the ^.inft Worms ; 'tis chew'd to prevent Infeaionfrom corT- 
d,flance of the Retma from the fame. The Cryftalline be- tagious Difeafes. Dr. Qumey fays it is excellent to We 
ing rounder, or more convex than ordinary, the Ray, will and ftrengthen the Womb, and againft ticklin° Rheums - 
be render d more Convergent than ordinary in paffing thro a good Detergent ; and as fuch much added externally in 
the fame (fee RefractionJ ; by, his means they will be Unguentsfor theHealingof Wounds ; and makes the prin- 
brough to meet or concur a. the lefs diftance from the cipal Ingredient ufed in Embalming. The Chymifts drTv, 
Cryftalline; fo that _.f the Retina be at its ufual diftance, f:om it Oils, Spirit., Tinctures he to S rt,„t7 



neath. 

The Druggifts fell two kinds of Myrrh, viz. Myrrh in 
Tears, which they call Stage ; the other Unmlata, or 
Nail'd. 

Of the firftkind, the beft is in bright yellow, tranfpa- 
rentDrops, friable, light, of a ftrong difagreeable fmell : 
But this is very rare ; and molt of that in ufe is the Naild 
Myrrh, fo call'd from little white Spots obferved thereon 
much likethofe on the Nails of the Fingers. The beft is in 
little Maffes, orTears, red, and tranfparent ; which, when 
broke, contain a kind of unctuous Liquor, the moft' preci- 
ous part of the Myrrh, and the real StaBe of the Antients. 
See St acte. 

This Gum enters a great number of Medicinal Compo- 
fitions. Its Bitternefs renders it good for the Stomach, and 



they will concur e'er they reach it. 'Tis the too great 
nearnefs, then, of the Retina to the Cryftalline, that confti- 
tutes the Myopia. 

Myofes have their Sight very durable ; and rarely come 
to need Spectacles. See Spectacles, 



ures, £Jic. to which they at- 

Virtues. 



tribute extraordinary 

The Word comes from yjj>n, I run, or trickle. 
The Antients had Veffels of a kind of Myrrh, call'd 
fafa Murrhna, Myrrhina Tocula, @e. Some fay they were 
_, , - . , , made of what we now call Jkat, others of Onvx other, nf 

Thofe who labour under the oppofite Defefl, are call'd Coralline, and o.hersof a Guirf congealed and iSenfed 

^'"iv A T SB "-r-t - r, , MYRT1FORMES C, r «W,, In Anatomy little Ca- 

The Word ..fotmdrf ^u, Fly ; by reafon remote runcles, or flefhy Knots adjoining to, or rather in the Place 

Objefls appear to them ^e Flies ; or, perhaps, bv reafon of the Hymen in Women. SeeCARUNCLE 

the fame Conformation o( the Eve is obferved in Flies Thev ire nlio„ f .l,„ u\ r c »/i , T „ . 

SitM'r ' em0te ° Je3S - SeeVlsI0N ■ l-fleft in Maids, and by degrees t^gtw le'fs thro the ut 

™ \V . ■ 1 of Venery. 

The M«f« ..s owing to the too great Convexity of the Others, and with more probability, derive them from the 

Ball of the Eye, and particulatly of the Cryftalline ; broken Membrane of the Hymen, whofe Fraame^tX, „k 

whence it happens that the vifual Rays concur before they up, they take them to be. See Hymen *" gments ftrunk 

teach the Retina. See Myopes. ""' 

MYRTLE, 
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MYRTLE, Myrtles, the Berries, or Fruit of aShrub 
well known under the Name of Myrtle, growing common 
in fyam, efpecially in the Mountains of Lafierra Morena. 

There are two kinds of Myrtle, Male and Females the 
latter whereof produces the beft Berries, and in the greatest 
Quantity. 

The Fruit is at firft green, but becomes black infen- 
fibly within 7 it is a white Seed in form of a Crefcem, 
folid, hard, and of an aftringent Tafte ; while the Fruit 
continues on the Trees, 'tisfucculent and finooth, and only 
becomes acid and wrinkled, becaufe dried in the Sun for 
the convenience of Carriage. 

They are much ufed in Medicine, efpecially in France, 
where they prepare Oils, Syrups, %$c. from 'em. 

The Perfumers Ii!;cwife ufe 'em in their Perfumes, and 
draw an Effence from 'em. The German Dyers make a 
blue Colour from 'em. In England the Leaves and Bran- 
ches are ufed for Tanning of Leather. 

MYSTERY, Mysterium, fomething fecret, or hid- 
den •■> impoflible, or difficult to becomprehended. 

The Word is primarily ufed in fpeaking of certain Truths 
revealed in Scripture, into the understanding whereof hu- 
man Reafon cannot penetrate : Such are the Doctrine of 
theTW«;'fj', the Incarnation, i$c. See Trinity, &c. 

The Word comes from the Greek /-urHcyoe ; and that, ac- 
cording to fome Etymologies, from ^rj» Claudo, taceo, I 
ihut, I am filenr, and ro^w, Mouth 3 but then whence 
comes the r ? MuH the m of ro^ be converted into an r? 
The Word, then, is derived with more Propriety from the 
Hebrew "IHO Sator, to hide, whence is form'd "1P0O Miftar, 
a hidden thing. 

We have an Epitome of the Myjieries of Faith, or the 
Myji tries of Chrijiianity, in the Symbols, or Creeds, com- 
piled by the Apotfles, the Council of Nice, and St. Athana- 
jius. See Creed. 

In all thefe, mention is made of the Myjiery of the Tri- 
nity ; the Myfteries of the Incarnation of the Son of God, 
his Death and Fajjion, and his Defcent into Hell for the 
Redemption of Mankind. Of his RefurreBion the third 
Day, his Afcenfion to Heaven, his fitting at the right Handof 
God, and his coming again to judge the World. Of the Dhi- 
mty t and Co-equality of the Holy Ghoft with the Father 
and the Son .- Of the Unity of the Church : Of the 
Community of Saints ; the participation of the Sacraments ; 
and the general Refurrection. 

Thefe are the principal Myfteries of Faith ; which the 
Church declares neceffary to be known and believ'd, in 
order to Salvation. 

From theearlieit Ages there have been particular Fetli- 
vals inftituted by the Church in honour of thefe Myfteries 5 
to return Thanks to God for having revealed them, and to 
oblige the Minifters and Paflors to inilruft the People 
therein. See Feasts. 

Such are the Feart of the Myftery of the Incarnation, call'd 
alfo Chrijtmas 5 thofe of the Circumcijion, Pa£to.n 3 RefurreB'wi, 
&c. See Incarnation, Circumcision, Easter, Epi- 
phany, c5f. 

The Heathens too had their Myfteries : The Egyptian 
Friefls concealed the Myjieries of their Religion and Philo- 
fophy under Hieroglyphics. See Hieroglyphic 

Thofe who revealed the Myfteries of the Bona Dea were 
feverely puni/hed ; and none were trufted with them but 
thofeformerly initiated, and fworn to fecrecy. 

But thefe were not call'd Myfteries, as being incompre- 
hensible, or raifed above the ken of Reafon ; but becaufe 
they were covered, and difguifed under Types, and Fi- 
gures, to raife the greater Veneration in the People. 

The Myfteries of Faganifm were celebrated in Grotto's, 
fitter to conceal Crimes than to hold religious Myjieries 
in. 

In Scripture-Language, the Term Myfxery is ufed with 
fome Latitude. He that reveals Secrets, (or 'Myjieries') 
makes known to thee what Hull come to pafs j Van. ii. 
29. There is a God in Heaven that reveals Myfteries, ii. v. 

In which Places, Mfyftery is any thing not to be known 
without Divine Revelation. 

We fpeak the Wifdom of God in a Myjiery, which God 
had refolved before all Ages to reveal for our Glory, 1 Cor. 
ii. 7. We are to be accounted (fays St. Paul) as Minifters 
of Jefus Chrift, and Difpenfcrs of the Myjieries of God, 
1 Cor. iv. 1. Tho* I underftand all Myfteries, and have the 
Knowledge of all Things, if I have not Charity, I am 
nothing, 1 Cor. xiii. 2. Behold I mew you a Myftery, J Cor, 
xv. 51. By reading my Epiftle, you may underftand my 
Knowledge in the Myftery of Chrift j ad EfheJ. iii. 4. And 
in the following Verfes he adds, that this Myfiery is, that 
the Jews are Fellow-Heirs, and make but one Body with 
the yews, being Sharer* with them in the Promifes of God 
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in the Gofpel. Holding the Myftery of the Faith in a pure 
Conference, i T,«.iii. s . When the fcven.h Angel begins 
to lound his Trumpet, the Myftery of God fhall be finifh'd, 
as he has declared to his Servants the Prophets, Revel. 
x.j. r 

In all which Paffagcs, the Word Myftery is taken for the 
iecret hidden Things, which God has difcover'd by his Mi- 
nifters the Prophets, Jefus Chrift, and the Apoftles. 

MYSI1CAL, Mystic, fomething Allegorical, or Mvf- 
terums. See Mystery, Allegory, £5?c. 

The Commentators on the Scriptures, befides a literal. 
find alio a myftieal and a moral Meaning. 

The Bible, they contend, is a Book written both within 
fide, and without fide. Within fide, with regard to the 
myfttcal, internal, fublime, and hidden Senfe 5 and with- 
out fide with regard to the literal and grammatical Senfe 
immediately exprefs'd by the words. 

In effea fevcralof the antient Fathers, and Doctors of 
the Church, underftand the Books mentioned in Ezech. 
ii. 0. and in the Apocalypfe. v. 1. which were wrote both 
within fide and without, of the Scriptures. 
_ The literal and myftieal Senfe they think are here fairly 
intimated. ' 

The Senfe of Scripture, fay they, is either that imme- 
diately tignified by the Words and Expreffions in the com- 
mon ufe of Language : or it is mediate, fublime, typical, 
and myftieal ; wherein the things themfelves fignified, are 
made to fignify ftill other and further things, according to 
the particular Defign, and Intention of God, and the Pro- 
phets and Apoiilesinfpired by him. See Typical. 

The literal Senfe they again divide into literal Proper 
which is contained in the Words taken fimply and pro- 
perly : * j. t 

And literal Metaphorical, where the Words are to be 
understood in a figurative and metaphorical Senfe ■ as 
where the Right-Eye is commanded to be fluck'd out' &c. 
Wherever the proper literal Senfe contains any thing abfurd 
or indecent, there recourfe mutt be had to the literal Meta- 
phorical. 

All Scripture has a true literal Senfe, but not always a 
Myftieal one. We mutt always underftand it in the literal 
Senfe, when it (peaks immediately of any of the Laws of 
Nature, of Charity, of doing Good, when it gives us In- 
ftruaions fur the Conduct of Life, for the Regulation our 
Manners, when it relates any Matter of Fact, or any Point 
ofHiftory. ' 

The fame Paflage of Scripture has fometimes feveral 
literal Senfes, exprefs'd and fignified immediately by the 
Words taken in their proper and their figutative Senfe, and 
which appear to have been all intended by the infpir'd 
Perfon who fpoke them, as having been lo underftood by 
others of them. As thofe Words in Ffalm ii. Thou an my 
Son, this day have I begotten thee i which St. JW understands 
according to the ftria Letter in Hcb. i. of the Generation 
of Jefus Chritt in time: And in J3s xiii. 53. he takes 
them in a metaphorical Senfe, and applies them to our 
Saviour's RefurreSion. Thus in Hofea xi. 1. the Words of 
the Prophecy, I have called my Son out of Egypt, are under- 
ftood literally of the Children of Ifrael whomGod brought 
out of Egypt under the Conduit of Mofes ; and yet° in 
Math. ii. 15. they are underftood metaphotically of Jefus 
Chrift. See Prophecy. 

The Myftieal Senfe of Scripture is that which the things 
exprefs'd by the Words fignify further 5 or it is a fecond Sig- 
nification, and Expreffion fignified by the firft ; this fe- 
cond being exprefs'd immediately by the fitft, and medi- 
ately by the Words rhemfelves. Writers allow of three 
kinds of Myftieal Senfe in the Word of God : The firft 
correfponding to Faith, and call'd 'Allegorical ; the fecond 
to Hope, call'd Anagogical ; and the thitd to Charity, call'd 
the Topological Senfe. 

The four Senfes, and their Applications are included in 
the Latin Diftich, 

Litera geftadocet, quid credas Allegoria, 
Moralis quid agas, quo tendas Anagogia . 

Sometimes the fame Word in Sctipture is taken in all the 
four Senfes. Thus the word Jerufalem literally fignifies the 
Capital of "judea ; Allegorically, the Church Militant ; 
Tropologically and Morally, a Believer ; and Anagogically, 
Heaven. 

So, thatPaffage in Genefis, Let there be Light, and there- 
was Light ; fignifies, according to the Letter, Corporeal 
Light ; by Allegory, the Meffiah ; in the Topological 
Senfe, Grace ; and Anagogically, the Light of Glory. 

MYSTICS, Mystici, a kind of Religious Seel, diflin- 
guifhed by their profeffing pure, fublime, and perfect De- 
votion, with an intire difintetefted Love of God, free of 

all 
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all felfifh Considerations. See Pietists, Molinosists, 

The Tvlydia, to excufe their fanatic Extafies, and a mo 
rous Extravagancies, alledge that Paffage of St. Paul j 
The Spirit prays in us by Sighs and Groans that are unutterable. 
Now, if the Spirit, fay they, pray in us j we muft refign 
ourfelves to its Motions, and be fway'd, and guided by its 
Impulfe* by remaining in a State of mere Inaction. See 

QtJIETISMi 

Paffive Contemplation is that State of Perfection to 
tvhich the Myftics all afpire. See Contemplation. 

MYSTIC Theology, isa refined and fublime kind of Di- 
tinity, profefs'd by the Myjiics. Itconfiftsm a Knowledge 
of God, and Divine things, not acquir'd in the common 
way, but infufed immediately by God, and which has the 
EtVecT: to move the Soul in an eafy, calm, devout, affec- 
tive manner; to unite it intimately to God ; to illumine 
the Understanding, and warm and enliven the Will in an 
extraordinary manner, 



Among the Writings attributed to D'tonyfius the A-eopaiiie, 
Is a Difcourfe of Myjiic Theology, Several others hare wrote 
on the fame Subject, both Antients and Moderns. 

MYTHOLOGY, the Hiftory of the fabulous Gods, and 
Heroes of Antiquity 5 and the Explanation of their Myfte- 
ries, of their Religion, their Fables, and Metamorphofes, 
See Goes, Fables, Metamorphoses,^. 

Natalis Comes has wrote a Mythology. 

The Word isGreek, and Signifies a Difcourfe or Defcrip- 
tion of Fables 5 from (m^cf Fabula, and \oy@- Sermo t 
Difcourfe. 

MYURUS, in Medicine, a Pulfe which is continually 
weakening by infenfible Degrees ; fo that the fecond Beat 
is fainter than the fir 11 5 the third than the fecond, ££c«, 
See Pulse. 

The Word is formed of the Greek ixt/sf©-, like a Moufe*s 
Tail; which is compounded of u.vf t Moufe, and «f£ss, Tail 5 
the Diminution ot the Pulfe being fuppofed like that of the 
thicknefsof the Tail of that Animal.which grows lefs from 
the Root to the Tip. 
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NA Liquid Confonant, and the i ;th Letter of 
the Greek, Latin, Englifi,t£c. Alphabets. See 
J Letter and Alphabet. 

The N is a d, pafs'd thro' the Nofe 5 fo 
that when the Nofe is flopped by a Cold, or the like, 'tis 
ufual to pronounce d for ». M. VAhbe it Dangeau obferves, 
that in the French, the n is frequently a meer Nafal Vowel, 
without any thing of the Sound of a Confonant in it. He 
calls it the Sclavonic Vowel. 

The Hebrews call their N Nim, which fignifies Son, as 
being fuppofed the Offspring of M ; partly on account of 
the refemblance of Sound, and partly on that of the Fi- 
gure. Thus from the M, by omitting the laft Column, is 
form'd N; and thus from the Capital JV, by omitting the 
firft Column, is form'd the Greek Mimfcule v. Hence for 
Biennius, $3c. the Latins frequently ufe Bimus, &c. And 
the Greek v at the end of a Word, they convert into an m 5 
as 9cLtf*-ax ov , Pharmacum, &c. 

N before^, b, and m, they change into m, and frequent- 
ly into I and r, as in-ludo, illudo y in-rigo, irrigo, $$ c . In 
which they agree with the Hebrews, who, in lieu of Nan, 
frequently double the following Confonant ; and the Greeks, 
who do the fame, as when for Manlius, they write uafow, 
t$c. 

The Greeks alfo, before a, y, X, t', changed the v into y : 
in which they were followed by the antient Romans, who 
for Angulus wrote Aggulus ; for anceps, agceps, &c. 

The Latins retrench the » from Greek Nouns ending in 
uv ; as Kim, Leo ; fgimr, Draco. On the contrary,' the 
Greeks add it to the Latin ones ending in ; as narmv. 

JV, among the Antients, was a Numeral Letter, fignify- 
ing 90c ; according to the Verfe in Baronias, 

N, quoque Nongintos numero defignat habendos. 

And when a Line was ftruck over it, JV, Nine Thoufand. 

Among the antient Lawyers, JV. L. flood for Non Liquet, 
i. e. the Caufe is not clear enough to pafs Sentence upon. 

N°, in Commerce, ££c. is ufed as an Abbreviation of 
Numero, Number. Thus alfo in Medicine, Caryophyllorum, 
N Q vi. Signifies fix Cloves. 

NABONASSAR, in Chronology. The JEra of Naeo- 
nassar is famous. We know but little of the Hiflory of 
the Man ; only that he was King of Babylon, and was alfo 
call'd Eeltfus , tho' fome will have |him the Baladan men- 
tion'd in lj'aiah xxxix. I. and 1 Kingsxx. 11. Some even 
conjecture that he was a Mcde 5 and that he was fet on the 
Throne by the Babylonians, upon their riling and making off 
the Subjection of the Medes. 

The Beginning of this Prince's Reign is of great Impor- 
tance in Chronology ; by reaion Ptolemy allures us, there 
were Aflronomical Obfervations made by the Chaldeans 
from Nabonaffar to his Time : and Ptolemy, and the other 
Aflronomers, account their Years from that Epocha. 

From the Obfervations quoted by Ptolemy, it follows, 
that the firfl Year of this JEra is the 747th Year before 
Jefus Chrift 5 and the 3957th of the Julian Period. See 
Epocha. 

The Years of this Epocha are Egyptian Years, of 3^5 
Days each ; commencing on the 26th of February, and rec- 
kon'd, according to the Computation of Aflronomers, from 
Noon. See Year. 

NADIR, in Aflronomy, the Point oppofite to the Ze- 
nith ; /. e. that Point directly under our feet ; or a Point in 
a right Line drawn from our Feet thro' the Center of the 
Earth, and terminating in the Under-Hemifphere. See 
Zenith. 

The Zenith and Nadir are the two Poles of the Hotizon, 
each qo° diftant from it, confequemly each in the Meri- 
dian. See Horizon. 

The Word Nadir is pure Arabic. 

The Sun's Nadir, is the Axis of the Cone projected by 
the Shadow of the Earth ; thus call'd, in regard that Axis 
being prolonged, gives a Point in the Ecliptic diametrically 
oppofite to the Sun. 

NJEVI, in the Animal Oeconomy, Marks made on the 
Fxttts by the Imagination of the Mother, in longing for any 
thing. 

Seethefe accounted for under the Article Monster. See 
alfo Foetus and Imagination. 

NAIANT, orNATANT, that is, Swimming 5 a Term in 
Heraldry, ufed in the blazoning of Fifhes, when drawn in 
an Horizontal Pollute, Fefs-wife, or tranfverfely, a-crofs 
the Efcutcheon ; that being their Swimming Poflure. See 
Fishes. 



NAIDS, or Naides, a fort of Heathen Divinities ftmi 
poled to prefide over Fountains and Rivers. See Cod ' Stra - 1 
to fays, the Naids were Prietteffes of Bacchus. 

The Word comes from the Greek vim, to Hide, or vzhip 
to abide, inhabit. 9 

NAILING of Cannon, the driving of a JVa<7, or Iron 
Spike, by force, into the Touch-hole of a Piece of Artil- 
lery ; fo as to render it ufelefs to the Enemy. See Can- 
non. 

NAILS, in the Animal Body, a kind of horny Excref- 
cences, growing over the Ends of the Fingers and Toes of 
Men, and feveral other Animals ; much of the fame na- 
tute with the Hoofs of others. Hoofs being nothing elfe 
but a Number of fmall Husks, anfwering to fo many 
FapilU of the Skin ; it may be concluded, that Nails are 
no more but the Covers, or Sheaths of the PapiiU Pyrami- 
ds of the Skin, on the Extremities of the Fingers and 
Toes, woich dry, harden, and lie upon one another See 
Papilxje 

Their Ufe is to defend the Ends of the Fingers in hand- 
ling any hard and rugged Bodies ; that Part being exceed- 
ingly fenfible, by reafon of the great Number of Nerves 
which terminate here for the Senfation of Feeling See 
Feeling. 

The Nails ate form'd, and grow after the fame manner 
as the reft of the Body 5 their Nourifhment they receive 
from their Roots, as is eafily obrervable from the white 
Specks fometimes Teen on them, and which conflantly re- 
cede from the Root. 

The Romans were very curious in the Cutting of their 
Nails, and had it done by Artiiis, who made an Emnlov- 
roent of it. * 3 

The Chinefe Doctors and Litterati pique themfelves on the 
exceflive Length of their Nails. F. le Compte fays, fome 
of them wear Nails near as long as their Fingers. See Cir- 
cumcision. 

NAILS in Building, £>c. are little Metalline Members 
ferving to bind or fallen the Parts together, fife. 

The feveral Kinds of Nails are very numerous. As Back 
and Bottom Nails ; made with flat Shanks to hold faft and 
not open the Wood : Clamp Nails, thofe proper to fallen 
the Clamps in Buildings, fSc. Clafp Nails, whofq Heads 
clafping and flicking into the Wood, render the Work 
fmooth, fo as to admit a Plane over it : They are of two 
Kinds, nia. long, ptoper for fine Buildings of Fir, £2?c. and 
Jirong, fit for Oak, and other hard Wood. Clench Nails, 
thofe ufed by Boat, Barge, ($c. Builders ; proper for board- 
ed^ Buildings, that are to be taken down, becaufe they will 
drive without fplitting, and draw without breaking. Clout 
Nails, thofe ordinarily ufed for nailing on of cfouts to 
Axle-Trees. DeckNails, thofe proper for faflning of Decks 
in Ships, doubling of Shipping, and Floors laid with Planks. 
Dog Nails, proper for fattening of Hinges to Doors, g?c. 
Flat Points are of two kinds, viz. Longs, much ufed in 
Shipping, and proper where there is occafion to draw, and 
hold fall, yet no neceffity of Clenching. Jobent Neils, thofe 
commonly ufed to nail thin Plates of Iron to Wood. Le?.d 
Nails, ufed to nail Lead, Leather and Canvas to hard Wood. 
Port rto'/j.commonlyufed to nail Hinges to the Porn of Ships. 
Pound Nails, are four-fquare in the Shank ; much ufed in 
Norfolk, Suffolk and Effix, tho' fcarce elfewhere, except for 
paling. Ribbing Nails, ufed to fallen the Ribbing, to keep 
the Ribs of Ships in iheir place in Building. Rofe Nails, 
are drawn four fquare in the Shank, and commonly in a 
round Tool. Rather Nails, chiefly ufed to fallen Rother- 
Irons to Ships. Round-head Nails, proper to fallen in Hin- 
ges, or other Ufes, where a neat Head is required. Scupper 
Nails, much ufed to fallen Leather and Canvas to Wood. 
Sharp Nails, much ufed, efpecially in the Weft-Indies, made 
with fharp Points, and flat Shanks. Sheething Nails, ufed 
to fallen Sheething-Boards to Ships: the Rule for their 
Length, is to have them full three times as long as the 
Board is thick. Square Nails, of the fame Shape as Jharp 
Nails, chiefly ufed for bird Woods. Tacks, the fmalleft of 
Nails, are to fallen Paper to Wood ; Middling, for Wool- 
Cards and Oars ; Larger, for Upholflerers, and Pumps. 

In Lathing, 500 Nails are ordinarily allowed to a Bundle 
of five-foot Laths. Im Flooting, 200, i. e. 240 are allowed 
for a Square of Flooring. 

Nails are faid to be toughened, when too brittle, by 
heating them in a F ire-Shovel, and putting fome Tallow or 
Greafe among therrt. 

Nail is alfo a fort of Long Meafure, chiefly ufed in the 
Commerce of Clorhs; containing the iSth Part of a Yard. 
See Yard and M.easure. 
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NAIRANG1A, a kind of Divination, in ufe among the till of late, baptized, and gave the Name on the Birth- 

Arabs, drawn from feveral Phenomena of the Sun and Moon. Day. 
See Divination. The firft Impofition of Names was founded on different 

The Word is form'd from the Arabic Nairan, the Plural Views, among different People ; the moft common was to 

of Nair, Light. mark the good Wifhes of the Parents, or to intitle the 

NAISSANT, in Heraldry, is applied to a Lion, or other Children to the good Fortune a happy Name feem'd to pro- 
Animal, ihewingonly the Head, Shoulders, Fore-feet, and mife ; Hence ViBor, Cafior, Faufius, Statorius, Probus,$$c. 
Legs, with the Tip of the Tail ; the reft of the Body Accordingly we find fuch Names, by Cicero call'd Bom 
lying hid under the Shield, or fome Charge, or Ordinary Nomina, and by Tacitus, Faufia Nomina, were ftill firft en- 
thereon ; from which it appears to be iffuing or arifing. rolled, and ranged in the Roman Mufters ; firft called to 

Naifant differs from \jfuant, in that the Animal in the ferve at the firit Sacrifices in the Foundation of Colonies, 

former Cafe iffues out at the middle, and in the latter, &c. And, on the contrary, Lhy calls Atrius Umber, abomi- 

at the bottom, of the Shield or Charge. See Issuant. nandi ominis Nomen : And Plautus, on occafion of a Perfon 

F '.Meneftrier fays, NaiJJant is only ufed for Animals, which named Lyco, i. e. Greedy Wolf x fays ; 
fhew the bare Head as arifing out of the Extremity of 



the Chief, or from above the Feffe. 

NAKED, in Architeflure. The Nakedo/ a Wall, &c. 
is the Surface, or Plain, from whence the Projeclures arife 5 
or which ferves as a Ground to the Prefectures. See Pao- 

JECTURE. 



Vofmet nunc facite conjeHurum ca-terum 
Quid id Jit hominis, cui Lyco nomen fiet. 

Hence, Plato recommends it to Men to be careful 10 
giving happy Names; and the Pythagoreans taught expreily, 



Thus, we fay, a Pilafter ought to exceed the Naked of that the Minds, Actions, and Succefles of Men were ac- 
the Wall by fo many Inches 5 and that the Foliages of a cording to their Names, Genius, and Fate. Thus, Pamr- 
Capital ought to anfwer to the Naked of the Column. See mitan, ex bono Nomine oritur bona Prxfwnptio ; and the com- 
Column, &c. mon Proverb, Bonum Nomen bonum Omen: And hence 

Naked fire, is a Term ufed by the Chymifts for an the Foundation of the Onomantia. See Onom antia. 

Open Fire ; or one where the containing Veffel is imrae- Hence Camden takes it for granted, that the Names, in all 

diately expofed to the Fire. See Fire and Heat. Nations and Languages, are (ignificative, and not fimple 

Naked Seeds, in Botany, are fuch Seeds of Plants as are Sounds, for meer diftin&ion fake. This holds not only a- 

not inclofed in any Pod, or Cafe. See Plant and Seed. mong rhe Jews, Greeks, Latins, £jfe. but even the Turks; a- 

NAM, or Naam, in Law, the taking, or diftraining an- mong whom, AbdaUa fignifies God's Servant; Soliman, Peace- 

other Man's moveable Goods. This is either lawful, or able; Mahomet, Glorified, £S?c. And the Savages of IMfpanio- 

unlawful. la, and throughout America, who, in their Languages, name 

Lawful Naam, is a rcafonable Diftrefs, proportionable their Children Glijtenng Light, Sun-Bright, Fine Gold, &c. 

to the Value of the Thing diftrained for; and was an- And they of Congo by the Names of Precious Stones, Flow- 

tiently call'd either Vif or Mort, as it was made of quick ers, H£>c. 

or dead Chattel. To fuppofe Names given without any Meaning, however, 

Lawful Naam, is fo either by the Common Law, as by the Alteration of Languages, their Signification may be 

when a Man takes another's Beafts doing damage in his loft, that learned Author thinks, is to reproach our Ancestors; 

Ground ; or by a Man's particular Fad, as by reafon of and that contrary to the fenfe of all antient Writers. Thus 

fome Contract, &c. And hence Namanon, the Aft of di- Porphyry notes, that the Barbarous Names, as he calls them, 

Braining, or taking a Diitrefs. See Distress. were very empbatical, and very concife : And according- 

In Scotland, the Word is particularly ufed for Impounding, ly, it was efteemed a Duty to be *!?*Vv«o/, or fui Nominis 

NAME, a Word, whereby Men have agreed to exprefs Homines: as Severus, Proteus, and Aurelms, are called fui 

fome Idea ; or which ferves to defign, or exprefs a Thing, Nominis Imperatores, 

or SubjecT: fpoken or. See Word. And it was the ufual way of giving Names, to wifh the 

This the Grammarians ufually call a Noun, tho' their Children might difcharge their Names: Thus when Gun- 
Noun is not of quite fo much Extent as our Name. See thraur, King of France, named Chtharius at the Font, he faid, 
Noun. Crefcat Puer, i^ hujus fit Nominis Executor. 

Seneca, Lib. II. de Benefciis, obferves that there are a The antient Bntains, the fame Author adds, generally 
great Number of Things which havenoNawej and which, took their Names from Colours, becaufe they painted them 



therefore, we are forced to call by other borrowed Names. 
Ingensefi, fays he, Rerum Copiafine Nomine quas cumfropriis 
AppeUat'tonibus fignare non pojfumus, alienis Accommodatis ut't- 
Which fhews why in the Courfe of this Dictionary, 



we frequently give very different Senfes to the fame Word. 
It was Adam that firft gave Things their Names, Gen. ii. 19. 
Formats, igitur, Vominus Deus, de humo cunBis Animantibus 
Terr*, IS Vniverjis Volattlibui Ceeli, £•? omwbus Befliis Terr*, 



felves; which are now loft, or remain hid among the 
Welch: When they were fubdued by the Romans', they 
took Roman Names; fome of which ftill remain, corrup- 
ted; tho' the greateft part are become extinft, upon the 
Admiflion of the Englifj-Saxons, who introduced the Ger- 
man Names, as Cudda, Penda, Ojwald, Edward, ££?c. The 
Danes, too, brought with them their Names 5 as Saayne t 
Harreld, Knute, ££c. And the Normans, at the Conqueff, 
adduxit ea ad Mam, ut videret quid doceret Ea , omne enim brought in other German Names, as originally ufing the Ger- 
quod vocavit Adam Anim* Vi-uentis ipfum eft Nomen ejus. "Ver. man Tongue; fuch as Robert, V/illiam, Richard, Henry, Hu?h, 
20. Appellamq; Adam Nominibm J'uis cunBa Animantia, & tf c . after the fame manner as the Greek Names, /ffpafius\ 
unive-ja Volaiiha Cxli, & omnes Be/Has Terra. Boethius, Symmachtts, &c, were introduced into Italy, upon the 

Names are diftingufhed into Proper and Appellative. Divifion of the Empire. After the Conqueft, our Nation, 

Proper Names, are thofe which reprefent fome individual which had ever been averfe to foreign Names, as deeming 
Thing, or Perfon, fo as to diftingui/h it from all other them unlucky, began to take Hebrew Names; as Matthew, 
Things of the fame Species: as Socrates, which reprefents David, Sampfm, cVc. 

a certain Philofopher. The various Names antiently, or at prcfent obtaining a- 

Afpelfothe, or General Names, are thofe which fignify mong us, from what Language or People foever borrowed 

are explained by Camden in his Remains. 



common Ideas5 or which are common to feveral Indi 
duals of the fame Species, as Horfe,Animal, Man, Oak, &c. 
Proper Names are either call'd Chrifiian, as being given at 
Baptifm, or Simames; the firft, impofed for diftinclion of 
Perfons; anfwering to tho Roman Pr women. See Prje- 
nomen. 



As to the Period when Names began to be multiplied, 
and Simames introduced, ££c. See Sirname. 

Of late Years, it has obtained among us, to give Sir- 
names i0rChrifiianNa7r.es; which fome diflike, on account 
of the Confufion it may introduce. Camden relates it as an 



The fecond for the Diftinclion of Families, anfwering to Opinion, that the Practice firit began in the Time of Ed- 

the Nomen of the Romans, and the Patronimicum of the ward VI- by fuch as would be Godfathers, when they were 

Greeks. See Sir name. more rf^ half Fathers. Upon which, fome were perfua- 

OvigmnUy every Perfon had but one Name; as among ded to change their Names at Confirmation; which it 
the Jews, Adam, &c. among the Egyptians, Bufins ; among feems, is ufual in other Countries. Thus, two Sons of 
the Chaldees, Nimts ; the Medes, Ajttagts ; the Greeks, Diome- Henry II. of France, chnften'd Alexander and Hercules, chan- 
ts; the Romans, Romulus ; the Gauls, Divitiacus ; the Ger- ged them at Confirmation into Henry and Francis. 
mans, Ariawftus ; the Britains, Caffbelan h the Englilh, Hengifi, In Monafteries, the Religious aitume fuch Names at their 
£f>. And thus of other Nations, except the Savages of Admittance; to fhew they are about to lead a new Life 



Mount Ala;, whom Ylmy and Mwctllhius reprefent as Ann- 
tlimi, namelefs. 

T he 3ezaj eave the Name at the Cfrcumcifion, -viz. eight 
Days after the Birth : The Romans to Females the fame 
Dav, to Males the ninth, at which time they held a Feaft, 
call'd Kcmimi.lia. 

Since ChriUianity has obtained, moft Nations have fol- 
lowed the jfiyf, Eaptizing, and giving rhe Name the eighth 



and have renounced the World, their Family, and even 
their Name : v. g. Sifter Mary of the Incarnation, Brother 
Henry of the Holy Sacrament, &c. 

The Popes alfo change their Name at their Exaltation 
to the Pontificate; a Cuftom firft introduced by Pope Ser- 
fitti, whofe Nam?, till then, as Flatin informs us, was 
Stvijiei-fnout. But Baromus refers it to Pope Serzius L and 
Onufbriut to John XII. or XIII. who, at the fame time, 



Djy after the Birth ; except our Englifi Anceflors, who, adds a different reafon for it from that of I'lati 
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'twas done in Imitation of St. Peter and St, Paul, who were 
firft called Simon and Saul, Indeed Pope Marcellus, of late, 
refufed to change his Name. 

In Italy 7 'tis frequent to join the Name of fome Saint, in 
a kind of Devotion, to the Chriftian Name ; as Joannes Bap- 
tijia Spinofa t &c. 

Among the Antients, thofe deified by the Heathen Con- 
fecrations, had new Names given them ; as Romulus was cal- 
led Quirinus$ Melicertus, Fortunus y &c. See Consecra- 
tion. 

New Names were alfo given in Adoptions, and fometimes 
"by Teftament ; thus L. JEmilius, adopted by Scipio, took 
the Name of Scipio Africanus j and thus Attptjius, who was 
firft called Thureon, took the Name OFtavian by Teftament. 
See Adoption. 

Names were alfo changed at Enfranchifements into new 
Cities. Thus Lucumo, at his firft being made free of Rome, 
took the Name t Lucius Tarquinius Prifcus, &c. and Slaves, 
when made free, ufually affumed their Matters Nam$s. See 
Freedom, Slave, &c. 

Thofe called to the Equeftrian Order, if they had bafe 
Names, were always new named, Nomine Ingenuorum vete- 
rumtfo Romanortim. And among the Primitive Chriftians, it 
was the Practice to change the Names of the Catechu- 
mens: thus the Renegado Lwianus, till his Baptifm, was 
called Lucius. 

Of the Name, a Phrafe, or Diftion frequent among 
Historians and Genealogifts, to denote Perfons of the fame 
Quality, and Name. 'Tis near nine hundred Years fince 
the Emperors of the Weft firft began to diftinguifh them- 
felves in this manner by their Number; and in the Italia 
Sacra of Ughellus, we meet with a Charter of the Emperor 
Louis le Debonnaire, Anuo$i%. wherein he ftiles himfelf 
the Firft of the Name. Le Blanc mentions a Charter of the 
"Year 1084. wherein the Emperor Henry III. ftiles himfelf 
King of Italy, the Fourth of the Name $ and Emperor, the 
Third of the Name. 

Some French Writers obferve, that in a Manufcript pre- 
ferved in the King's Library, their Louis XX. is only filled 
the Ninth of the Name ; Louis the Debonnatre, and Louis the 
Stammerer, not being then reckon'd in the Number, by rea- 
fon they were Emperors, as well as Kings of France : On 
which Footing, the prefent King, inftead of the Fifteenth, 
Ihould only be the Thirteenth of the Name. 

NAMIUM Vetitum, in our Law-Books, an unjuft taking 
of the Cattle of another, and driving them to an unlaw- 
ful Place, pretending Damages done by them. In fuch 
Cafe, the Owner of the Cattle may demand Satisfaction 
for the Injury, which is call'd Plachitm de Namio Vetito. 

NAPE, is ufed for the hind-part of the Neck ; by rea- 
fon of the fofc fhort Hair growing thereon, like the Nap of a 
Cloth. See Neck. 

NAPHTA, orNAPTHA, a kind of liquid Sulphur or 
Bitumen, very fofr, and inflammable, exuding out of the 
Earth in fevcral Places in Chaldea; particularly the Place 
where Hood the antient Babylon •> and {till found in feveral 
Provinces of Italy and France, particularly in Awoergne, and 
near Ragufa. See Sulphur and Bitumen. 

That of France is foft and black, like liquid Pitch, and 
of a fcetid Smell $ that of Italy is a kind of Petrol, or a clear 
Oil, of various Colours, oozing out of a Rock, fituate on a 
Mountain in the Dutchy otModena. See Petroe. 

Naphta is efteemed penetrating, refolutive, and vulnera- 
ry 5 but its Vermes are little known in Medicine : its chief 
Ufe is in Lamps, Z$c. on account of its Inflammability. 

The Turh call the Naptha, Carah Safaz, black Maftic, 
to diftinguifh ir from Pitch. Vojfits has an exprefs Treatife 
on Naptha, Antient and Modern : He fays, 'tis a Flower of 
Bitumen, of more force than any other Bitumen. 

The Word, in the original Chaldee, fignifies ftillare, to 
ooze, or drop $ Naptha, according to Pliny, running like a 
kind of Bitumen. 

NAPIERS, or Nepers Bower. See Nepers Bones. 
NARCOTICS, in Medicine, Opiates, or Medicines, that 
excite Drowfinefs and Sleep. See On ates. 

Narcotics aft, by calming and diminifhing the Motion of 
the Blood and Spirits. 

Authors are of various Opinions, as to the Manner where- 
in Narcotics operate. The Amients tell us, 'tis by their 
being cold in nature. Etmtdler, after Willu, takes the Ani- 
mal Spirits to be compofed of a fluid volatile Salt ; and 
thinks they are diflolved by the Mixtures of Sulphurs and 
Oils, wherewith Narcotics abound. M. Andry\ Opinion is, 
that the Salt of Narcotics, diffolves in any Liquor whatever, 
and that their ramous Branches becoming thus difengaged 
from the Salts, are embaraffed among one another, and 
thus ftop the Courfe of the Blond and Spirits. Laftly, 0- 
thers think, that Narcotics clofe the Orifices of the Nerves 
and thus block up the PatTagc of the Spirits. ■ 

Under, \nh\sTrcCLuCe de Penejtis, thinks, that the Opera- 
tion of Narcotics is not the fame in all ; Drowfinefs being 



being producible from a great Variety of different Caufes. 
See Sleep. 

The Word comes from the Greek rafwrncfc, of mfMm, 
Drowfinefs. 

NARRATION, in Oratory and Hiftory, a Recital, or 
Rehearfal of a Faft as it happen'd, or as it is fuppoied to 
have happen'd. 

This is of two kinds, either Simple and Hijiorical ; as 
where the Auditor or Reader is fuppofed to hear or read 
of a Tranfaftion at fecond hand: or Artificial and Fabulous, 
as where their Imaginations are raifed, and the Aftion, as it 
were, re-afted before them. 

The Narration, according to the Writers of Rhetoric, 
makes the fecond part of a juft Speech, or Harangue 5 viz. 
that immediately following the Exordium. See Oration. 
It makes the whole of a Hiftory , abating for the occasional 
Reflections, Epifodes, and Digreflions. See History.. 

Cicero requires four Virtues in a Narration, viz. Perfpicui- 
ty, Probability, Brevity, and Sweetnefs. 

The Narration is rendred perfpicuom, by obferving the 
Order of Time, by ufing none but proper and known 
Terms, and by reciting the Aftion uninterruptedly. 

It is rendred probable, by the Credibility of the Narra- 
tor 5 by the Simplicity and Opennefs of the Narration, by 
avoiding nothing far remote from the common Senfe and 
Opinion of Mankind, and by a precife Detail of Circum- 
ftances. 

It is rendred brief, by taking it up no higher than is juft 
neceffary ; nor fetching it back, as that impertinent Author 
in Horace, Qui Gemma Helium Trojanum ordttttr ah ovo : And 
by avoiding trivial Circumftances. 

Laftly, it is rendred facet, by ufing fmooth, numerous, 
and well-founding Words 5 by arranging them, fo as to avoid 
any Hiatus, or Cla/hing. By the Greatnefs, Novelty, and 
Unexpeftednefs of the Things related 5 and by enriching it 
with Tropes and Figures $ as frequent Admirations, Ex- 
clamations, Interrogations, Expectations, Sufpences, fur- 
prizing Events; by Grief, Joy, Fear, l£c. See Trope. 

Narration, in Poetry, is ufed particularly for the 
Action, or Event, that makes the Subjeft of an Epic Poem. 
See Action. 

"F.BoJfu obferves, that the Actions in Poetry are equally 
fufceptible of the two kinds of Oratorial Narration^, and that 
each conftitutes a particular Species of Poetry. 

Thofe under the Artificial, or Aftive Form, are now 
call'd Dramatic. See Drama. 

And thofe only related by the Poet, who here perfo- 
nates an Hiftorian, are call'd Epic. See Epopea. 

In the Drama, the Narration is the whole of the Piece 5 
in the Epopea, 'tis only a Parr, tho' in effeft it is the prin- 
cipal Part, and the Body of the Poem. 'Tis preceded by 
the Proportion and Invocation, which Bojjii calls the Preludes 5 
and is frequently interrupted by the Poet's fpeaking in Per- 
fon, demanding Pardon, Favour, t£c. See Invocation, 
\§c. 

The Narration includes the whole Aftion, Epifodied, with 
all its Circumftances and its Ornaments. S^e Episode, 

'Tis in this Part that the Aftion is to be begun, carried on, 
and ended. 'Tis this, is to fhew the Caufes of all that is 
related : in this the Difficulties are to be propofed and re- 
folved, and the Perfons, both human and divine, are her-e 
to fhew their Interefts, their Manners, and their Qualities, 
by their Aftions and their Difcourfe : and all this is to be 
defcribed with the Beauty, the Majefty, and Fotce of 
Verfe, Stile, Sentiments, Comparifnn, and other Orna- 
ments proper to the Subjeft in general, and to each thing 
in particular. 

The Qualities of the Epic Narration are, that it be agree- 
able, prubable, moving, furpriiins, and aftive. 

Horace fpeaks of the L'ti/e and Vulce as on the fame Foot- 
ing. BoJJu looks on the Utile as an eliential Property 5 and 
the Dttlce as no more than an additional Quality. 

NASAL, fomething belonging to the Nofe, Naftts. As 
the Nofe-Piece of a Helmet, &c. 

Nasal, in Grammar, £S?c. a Term applied to thofe 
Sounds, or Letters, in whofe Formation, the Nofe is the 
principal Organ j and particularly where the Sound form'd 
is palled thro the Nofe. See Letter. 

In raofl EngUJJj Words, the Sounds exprerTed by the 
Characters an, en, in, on, un, are fimple Sounds ; and pro- 
per Nafal Vowels. 

NASALIA, in Medicine, a fort of Remedies to be taken 
by theNofe; callM alfo Errhines. See Errhines. 

NASI Os, in Anatomy, a thin Bone, making the upper 
Part of the Nofe. See Nose. 

NATALIS,Natai,is Dies, orNATALiTiUM, properly 
fignify a Man's Birth-Day. 

The Word was firft ufed among the Heathens, to fignify 
the Feaft held on the Anniverfary of the Birth of an Em- 
peror ; whence it came, in time, to fignify any fort of Feaft. 
And accordingly, in the Vafi't, we meet with Natalis Solis, 
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Mttalis Jflsu'Sf, &c. The Primitive Chrlftians, finding it 
thus eftabli/hed, ufed it in the fame manner ; and hence 
we meet in the antient Martyrologifts with Natalis Calycis t 
for the Feaft of the Supper, or Maunday-Thurfday. Natalis 
Cathedra, for the Pontificate of St. Peter : The Natality or 
Natalitium of fuch a Church, for the Feaft of the Dedica- 
tion. 

The Word Genethlion is ufcd by the Greeks in the fame 
fenfe as Natalis, or Natalitium, among the Latins. 

The Ludi Natalitii, Natal Games, were Games intro- 
duced on the Anniverfaries of the Birth-Days of their great 
Men. 

The Natal Ring, Annulus Natalities, was a Ring only 
wore on the Birth- Day. 

NATES, in Anatomy, a Term expreffing thofe two 
flefhy Parts of the Body, popularly called the Hips, otBut- 
locks. 

NATES Cerebri, are two Circular Protuberances of the 
Brain, fituate on the back-fide of the Medulla Oblongata near 
the Cerebellum. See Brain. 

NATION, a Colleaive Term, ufed for a considerable 
People, inhabiting a certain Extent of Ground, enclofed 
within certain Limits, and under the fame Government, 

Each Nation has its particular Character : 'Tis prover- 
bially faid, Light as a Frenchman, Waggi/h and Silly as an 
Italian, Grave as a Spaniard, Wicked and Unlucky as an 
Englijkman, Fierce as a Scotchman, Drunken as a German, 
Idle as an Irifoman, Deceitful as a Greek, &c. 

Nation is alfo ufed in fome Univerfities, for a certain 
Diftinclion of the Scholars, or Profeffors of Colleges : Thus 
the Faculty of Paris confiils of four Nations 5 •viz-, that of 
France, that of Normandy, that of Picardy, and that of Ger- 
many ; which are again, excepting that of Normandy, diilin- 
gui/hed into Tribes j each Tribe has its Deacon. 

The German Nation comprehends all foreign Nations, 
Englijh, Italian, &c. When the Procureur of the French 
Nation fpeaks in publick, his Stile is, Honoranda Galhrum 
Natio. He of Ficardy fays, Fidelijjtma Picardorum Natio. 
He of Normandy, Veneranda Normannorttm Natio. He of the 
Nation of Germany, Conjlantiijima GermanoTum Natio. 

National Synod. See Synod. 

NATIVE, is applied to a Pcrfon confider'd as born in A 
certain Place 5 or deriving his Origin therefrom. 

The more accurate Writers dillinguiih between a Native 
of a Place, and being born therein. Born fignifies no more 
than the having been there produced, or brought into the 
World, whether that were the proper Country, or Habita- 
tion of the Parents, or whether they were there only by 
accident, as Strangers, l§c. Whereas Native refers to the 
proper Manfion, or Relidence of the Parents and the Fa- 
mily 5 and where the Pcrfon has his Education. And 
hence a Perfon may be a Native of one Place, and bom at 
another. Thus Jefus Guilt is cali'd a Nazarite, and Gait 
lean, as a Native ; tho' he were born at Bethlehem in \}uda. 

NATIVE, Nativus, in our antientLaw-Books, fignified 
a Perfon who was born a Slave ; by which he differ'd from 
one who had fold himfelf, or became a Slave by his own 
Deed.— — Servos enim alios Bonnos dicimus alios Nativos, alios 
Vi llanos. Bondifunt qui paBionis Vinculo fe adjirinxerunt, De 
Nativis, infra. Villani Junt qui Glefae afcripti Villam colunt 
Dominicam, nee exire licet fine Domini hicentia. Spelm. 

Nativje 'Tenentes, in our old Law- Books, are Tenants 
who hold Native Land; i.e. Land fubjecr to the Services 
of Natives. Spelman. 

Nativi deStlfite, were Villains or Bond-men by Birth 
or Family. — — There were alfo Nativi Conventional, who 
were Villains by Contract or Covenant. Servi enim alii na- 
tura, alii faSli, alii smptione, alii redemption e, alii fua vel al~ 
terius datione. LL. Hen. I. cap. 76. In Corn-wall it was a Cuf- 
tom, that if a Freeman married Naxivam, and brought her 
ad Liberum Tenementum & Liberum Thorum, and had two 
Daughters, one of them was free, and the other a Villain. 
BraBon Lib. 4. 

NATIVITY, Natal-Day, or the Day of one's Birth. 

The Term is chiefly ufed in fpeaking of Saints, ££?e. 
The Nativity of St. ''John Baptljr, &c. When we fay abfo- 
lutely the Nativity, it is underftood of that of Jefus Chrift, 
or the Feaft of Cbriftmau See FeAst. 

'Tis commonly held, that Pope Telefphorus was the firfl 
who decreed the Feaft of the Nativity to be held on the 
25th of December. John, Archbifhop of Nice, in an Epiftle 
upon the Nativity of Jcius Chrift, relates, that at the in- 
stance of St. Cyril of jerufalem, Pope Julius procured a 
drift Inquiry to be made into the Day of our Saviour's Nati- 
vity ; which being found to he on the 25th of December^ 
they began thenceforth to celebrate the Feaft on that Day. 
SccChristmas. 

In antient Law- Books, Nativity, Nativhas, fignifies Bon- 
dage, or Servitude. 

Nativity, in Aflrology, the fame with Horofcope. Sec 
Horoscope. 



Cajiing the Nativity, or by Calculation feeing to inow 
how long the Queen fhould live, &c. was mude Felony 
An.z'i, Eliz. c.z. ** 

NATRON, or Anatron, in Natural Hiftory, a kind 
of black, greyifli Salt, taken out of a Lake of ftagnant 
Water, in the Territory of Terrana in Egypt. See Salt 

'Tis much of the nature of Nitre, whence it is called 
Egyptian Nitre, and is even fuppofed to be the proper Ni- 
tre of the Antients. See Nitre. 

'Tis a popular Error, that all Bones or Stones thrown 
into this Lake, are by degrees converted into Natron, h 
makes a great Ebullition, when mixed with Acids 5 whence 
it is ranked as of the Alkali Kind. 

'Tis ufed in the Whitening of Linnen 5 but burns them 

if not corrected by a Mixture of A/hes. See Whitening! 

The Natron^ of Egypt, as defcribed by Pliny, Uatthiolus 

and Jgricola, is an Alkali Salt perforated in manner of a* 

Sponge, and of a Lixivial Tafte. 

Its Principles, Dr. Leigh takes to be chiefly two 5 viz. 9, 
Sea-Salt, and an Urinous Salt. The firft, he takes it for 
granted, it,receivesfrotu the Earth 5 the fecond, from the 
Air. 

Dr.Htmtmgton, who was on the fpot, fays the Natron is 
thought to rife from the bottom of the Lake ; where by 
the Heat of the Sun, it is condensed, and hardened 'into 
the Form we fee it in : But his Opinion is, that 'tis rather 
feparated by the Sun from the Water. 

M. de la Chambre adds, that three or four Days before the 
Nile begins to overflow, there falls a certain Dew, of a fer- 
mentative Vertue, infomuch as to leaven a Pafte expofed to 
if, and that at the fame time the Natron rifes. 

Hippocrates, Galen, Natthiolus, Dioj'corides, S?e. mention it 
as of ufe in Phyfic 5 and M. deClos is even of opinion, that 
all the Mineral Waters of france are impregnated with this 
kind of Nitre; and that 'tis hence they derive their Medi- 
cinal Vertues. 

It is of lingular Efficacy in fertilizing of Ground ; which 
Dr. Leigh accounts fjv, by fuppnfing its volatile Particles 
heated by fome fubterraneous Fire^ or by the Warmth of 
the Sun 5 and thus readily made to afcend up the minute 
Tubes of Plants, and carry with them the Juices of the 
Earth. 

Pliny derives the Invention of Glafs from fome of this 
Natron accidentally melted down into the Sand, where it 
run into Streams of Glafs, See Glass. 

This Nitre is difiingui/hed from Salt Petre, by its fer- 
menting with Acids, which Salt Peter will not do ; by its 
volatile Spirit, its lixivial Smell, by the clammy infold 
Subflancc it yields, &c. It agrees with Salt Petre, in thar 
by dropping Spirit of Sulphur upon ir, it fixoots into pyra- 
midal Cryftals. Dr. Leigh thinks it comes nearer a Sal Ar- 
moniac than Salt Petre. See Salt Petre. 

Dr. Lifter conjectures, that moft of the Salt Water of 
the Lakes of Egypt, having pafs'd thro' the Bodies of thofe 
vaft Animals wherewith they are ftocked, as Crocodiles, Hip- 
popotami, &c. muft of confluence be rendred Urinous, or 
Salino-Utinous ; which is a Compofition of Sal Armo- 
niac. See Sal Armoniac. 

NATTA.or Nata, or Nasa, or Nafta, in Medicine 
a Tumor ariling in feveral Parts of the Body. 

Blancard defines it, a large, fofr, reddifh, painful Tumor, 
arifing ufually on the Back, fometimes on the Shoulders : 
Its Root is very fmall, yet it grows fo prodigioufly, that it 
fometimes equals a Melon, or Gourd. 

Natt.e, or, as fome call them, Nates, oftcneft appear 
on the Neck, much after the manner of Talpa. See Tal- 
pa. 

They are of the Oedematous Kind, and are to be extir- 
pated by Incifion, and their Return prevented by red, pre- 
cipitate, Vitriol, or burnt Allom ftrew'd on the Place. 

Banhol'me mentions a Lady, who cured herfelf of a Nat- 
ta, by biting it off. 

NATURAL, fometbing concerning Nature, belonging 
to .Nature, arifing from a Principle of Nature, or conform- 
able to the ordinary Courfe and Order of Nature. See Na- 
ture. 

When a Stone falls downwards, we vulgarly fay it docs 
it by a Natural Motion 5 but if it be thrown upwards, its 
Motion is faid to be violent. So Water fufpended in a 
fucking Pump, is faid to be out of its Natural Place : Cures 
wrought by Medicines, are Natural Operations ; but the mi- 
raculous ones wrought by Chrift, Supernatural. See Sup er- 
naturAl, Jjfc. 

Natural Children, are thofe born out of lawful Wed- 
lock. See Bastard. 

Natural Horizon, is the fenfible or phyfical Horizon, 
See Horizon. 

Natural Law. See haw of Nature. 
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Natural Faculty, is that Power, arifing from the Blood's all imaginable Elegance and Beauty 3 the latter, tho the 
Circulation, which is confpicuous in all the Secretions per- moll curious in the World, infinitely rude and unhewn t 
formed within the Body 5 that Secretion alone excepted, The fineit Needle appears a rough Bar of Iron j and the 
which is made at the Origin of the Nerves; See Fa- moll accurate Engraving r Emboffment, as if done with 
culty. a Mattock or Trowel. 

Natural FimffioHj, in the Animal Oeconomy, are thofe _ NATURALIST, aFerfon who has fludied Nutate, and 
Actions whereby things taken iuto the Body, are changed, is well verfed in Natural Bodies, efpecially in what relates 
and affimilated, fo as to become Part's of our Body. See to Metals, Minerals, Stones, Vegetables, and Animals. 
Function. Ariltosle, Milan, Pliny, Salinas, and Tbcophrallas were 

Thefe are the Actions of the Vifcera, the Veffels that the greateft Naturaliils among the Antients ; bilt they fell 
receive, retain, move, change, mix, fecern, apply, ex- '"to abundance of Errors, which have been corrected by 

the happy Induflry of the Moderns. Aldrovandus is the 
moil Copious and Compleat of the modern Naturaliils $ his 
Work is in feventecn Volumes in Folio. 
NATURALIZATION, in Law, the Act of Naturalis- 
ing any one, or of putting any Foreigner into the Condi- 
on of a natural- born Subject, and entitling him to the 



cern, and fpend the Humours of the Body.~'See Di- 
g-estion, Nutrition, c^c. 

Natural Inclinations, are thofe Tendencies, or Mo- 
tions of the Mind, towards things feemingly good, which 
are common, in a greater or lefs degree, to all Mankind . 

Natural Inclination, according to F. Mallehranch, is the tion of a natural- born Subject 
fame thing with regard to Minds, that Motion is with re- Rights and P ivileges thereof. See Denizen. 
gard to Bodies 5 and as all the Varieties in the Material In France, Naturalization is the King's Prerogative 5 ir 
World arife from the feveral Motions of Bodies, fo do England 'tis only done by Act of Parliament. In France. 
all thofe of the Intellectual World from Inclinations 3 Svjifs, Savoyards, and Scots, need not any Naturalization, be^ 

ing reputed Regnicoles, or Natives. 



and as all Motions are the Refults of Imprefiions imme- 
diately communicated by the Finger of the Creator 3 fo all 
Inclinations are certainly nothing elfe but continual Im- 
preffions of the Will of the Creator, on that of the Crea- 
ture 3 and mult thereforeof neceffity be agreeable to his 3 



NATURALS, Res Namraks, in Medicine : In every 
Animal, howfoever fick and difeafed, there is itill remain- 
ing fome degree of Life, and Strength j and the Caufes 
and Effects of each: Thefe are call'd Naturals, Natural 



and therefore can naturally have no principal End, but his things, things according to Nature; and fometimes barely 

Glory 3 nor any fecondary one, but their own Prefervation, Nature 3 in contradiltinction to Non-Natural s, which fee. 

and that of others 5 both ftilUwith regard to his Will who NATURE, Natura, tfwit, is a Term very varioufly 

gave them Being. ufed. AriHotle has a whole Chapter wrote exprefly to enu- 

Now, as, properly fpeaking, there is but one Love in merate the various Acceptations of the Greek Word ouctc, 

God, viz. that of himfelf 5 fo he only impreffes one Love render'd in Enghfi, Nature; and among Latin Writers^ 

or Defire in us, which is that of Good in the general, the different Acceptations are fo many, that a certain Au- 

'Tisthis general Love, or Defire, is the Principle of all our thor reckons up fourteen or fifteen. Mr. Boyle, in apre- 

particulat ones 5 as, in effect, 'tis the Will itfelf : The cife Treatife of the vulgarly receiv'd Notion of Nature, gives 

Will being defined to be a continual Impreffion of the Au- us eight principal ones. 

thor of Nature.which carries the Mind, of Man. to Good in Nature, then, is ufed for the Syftem of the World 3 

general. See Will. ' the Machine of the Univerfe, or the Affemblage of all 

But the Impreffion towards Good in trie general, doth not created Beings, 

only proceed from God, but alftfcjAJ our Inclinations to In this-Senfe we fay, the Juthor of Nature; the Sun is 

particular Goods 3 as, v. g. Self-pre'fervation, $$c. See call'd the Eye of Nature, becaufe he illumines the Uni- 

Passion. verfe, and the Father of Nature, becaufe he warms the 

Natural Hiftory, a Defcription of any of the Natural Earth, and makes it fruitful. And thus we fay of the Phx- 

Products of the Earth, Water, or Air 3 v.g. Beafls, Birds, nix, or a Chimera, that there is no fuch thing in Nature. 

Fifhe,s, Metals, Minerals, and Foffils 5 together with fuch Inflead of the word Nature in this Senfe, Mr. Soyle^ip 

extraordinary Phenomena, as at any time appear in the avoid Ambiguity, and Abufe of the Word, propofes to hare 

Material World 5 fuch as Meteors, and Monfters, &c. See World, or UKiuei/efubftituted. See World. 

History. Nature, in a more confined Senfe, comprehends the 

Befide General Natural Biftory, as thofe of Pliny, &c. feveralkinds of Beings, Created and Lncreated 5 Spiritual 

there are Particular ones 3 and that of two kinds : The and Corporeal. See Ens. 

firft, thofe which only confider one kind of Things, fuch In this Senfe, we fay, Human Nature, meaning all Men 



as the Hillary of Shells, of Dr. Lilier 5 of Fifies, of Willough- 
hy 3 that of Birds, of the fame ; that of Plants, of Ray, or 
Rolfncius 3 thofe of Infeffs, of Swammerdam, and Moujfet 3 
that of Animals, ofGefner; that of Fojfils, of Lockmund, &c, 

The fecond, thofe which confider the feveral kinds of 
natural Things found in particular Countreys, or Provinces 5 



as the Natural HiHory ofDauphine, by Charier 3 the Natural as receiving their Natu 



together that poffefs the fame Spiritual, Reafonable Soul. 
Angelical Nature 5 the Divine Nature, &c. 

And in this Senfe, the School Divines fay, Natura Natu- 
rans, & Natura Naturata, fpeaking of God, who is the Na- 
tura Natttrans, as giving Being and Nature to all others 3 in 
opposition to the Creatures; who are the Natura Naturata, 



Nature, in a {till more, retrained Senfe, is ufed for 
the Effence of a thing ; or that which the Schoolmen call 
the Quiddity thereof, that is, the Attribute which makes it 
what it is. 

In this Senfe, the Cartefians fay, 'tis the Nature of the 



HiBory of the Antilles, by F. Terrre, and M. LonviUieres 3 
thofe of Oxford/lire and Stafordfiire, by Dr. Plott 5 that of 
Lancapire, by Leigh 5 of Northampton/hire, by Morton 5" and 
that of the fame County, expected from Mr. Bridges ; that 
of the Weftern Iflands, by Martin, &c. 

Natural Pbilofophy, that Science which confiders the Soul to think. 

Powers of Nature, the Properties of Natural Bodies, and And here the word Effence, Mr. Boyle would have ob- 

their mutual Action on one another 5 otherwife call'd Pby- tain, in lieu of Nature. See Essence. 

tics. -See Physics. Nature is particularly ufed for the eftablifli'd Order, 

Natural Magic is that which only makes ufe of natural and Courfe of material Things, the Series of Second Caufes, 

Caufes. See Magic. or the Laws which God has impofed on the Motions im- 

NATURAtCiia/e, fee Cause. ptefs'd by him. See Cause. 

Natural, in Heraldry, is ufed where Animals, Fruits, In this Senfe it is we fay, Phyfics is the Study of Nature. 

Flowers, £?c. are blazon'd with the Colours they naturally Nature makes the Night fuccced the Day ; Nature has made 

have, tho different from the common Colours of Heraldry : Refutation neceffary to Life, &c 

and this is to prevent the Armories being accus'd of Fal- Thus S. Thomas defines Nature a kind of divine Art, given 
fity, when blazon'd with the Names of Colours unknown to Beings, which carries them to the End they are deter- 
in Heraldry. mined for : In effect, Nature, in this Senfe, is nothing 

Natural, in Mufic, is ufed vatioufiy. Sometimes, it elfe but that Concatenation of Caufes and Effects, or that 

is taken for Diatonic ; and fometimes for Phyjical, in which Order and Oeconomy which God has eftabli/hed in the 

latter Senfe, Natural Mafic is that performed by Natural Parts of his Creation. 

Organs, i.e. Vocal Mufic, in contradiftinction to Artificial, In this Senfe too we fay, that Miracles are Effefts above 

or Inftrumental. 'he Powers of Nature : So Artforcesor furpaffes Nature, by 

Natural Harmony is that produced by the Natural, means of Machines, and moving Powers, by reafon they 

and Effential Chords of the Mode. See Harmony. produce EffeSs which exceed what we findin the common 

Natural Note is ufed in oppofition to Flat and Sharp Courfe of Things. See Miracle,^. 



Nature, again, is taken for an Aggregate of Powers 
belonging to any Body, efpecially a living one. 

In this fenfe Phyficians fay, that Nature is ftrong, weak, 
or (pent ; or, that in fuch a Difeafe, Nature left to herfelf, 
will perform the Cure. 

Nature, itill mote ftrictly, is ufed for the Aflion of 



Notes, which are call'd Artificial Notes. See Note, 
Scale, iSc. _ 

Natural is alfo ufed for fomething coming immediately 
out of the hands of Nature, in oppofition to FaBitious, or 
Artificial, which Signifies fomething wrought by Art. 

BijhopWtftoiiobferves, that there appears a world of 
difference between Natural and Artificial Things when Providence, the Principle of all things 5 or, that fpintual 
view'd with Microfcopes ; the firft ever ftiews adotn'd with Being which is diffufed throughout the Creation, and 
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moves and a£ls in all Bodies, and gives them certain Pro- 
perties, and procures certain Effects. See Providence. 

In this, which Mr. Boyle confiders as the molt ufual 
Senfe, Nat'ire is nothing elfe but God, ailing hinifelf, and 
according to certain Laws he himfelf has fix'd. See God. 

This feems pretty agreeable to the Opinion of many of 
the Antients, who made Nature the God of the Univerfe, 
the To Ylttv, who prefides over, and governs all ; tho others 
own'd this an imaginary Being, and by Nature meant no more 
than the Qualities, or Vermes which God has given his 
Creatutes, and which their Poets and Orarors took occa- 
fion of perfonifying. 

F ' .Malkbranch fays, the Nature fo much talk'd of in the 
Schools is fit for nothing but to lead us back to Idolatry ; 
the antient Heathens hereby understanding fomething, 
which, without being God, afts continually throughout the 
Univerfe. Thus the IdoXNature mull be an aflual Principle, 
which , with the concurrence of God, is the next and im- 
mediate Caufe of all the Changes which befall Matter. 
Which feems to fall in with the Opinion of the Anima 
Mundi i as if Nature were a Subftiture of God, or a collateral 
Caufe with God, or a middle Being between God and 
created Things. See Anima Mundi. 

Ariflotle defines Nature, Fr'mcipium (i Caufa matas £■> 
ejus hi quo eil prima per fe £S< non per accedens. A Definition 
foobfeure, that none of his Commentators, with all their 
Glofles, have been able to render it intelligible. 

This Principle, which the Ferif utetics call'd Nature, they 
fuppofed to aft neceflarily ; and was therefore deftitute of 
Knowledge or Liberty. See Necessity. 

Thus alfo the Stoics conceived Nature as a certain' Spirit 
or Virtue diffufed throughout the Univerfe, which gave 
- every thing its Motion, fo that all muff be dragg'd away 
by the invariable Order of a blind Nature, and an inevi- 
table Neceffity. See Fate. 

In fpeaking of the Action of .Nature, no more is to be 
underltood, but that Bodies aB on one another, in a manner 
agreeable to the general Laws of Motion which the Creator has 
eHahlifhed. 

In this lies the Myflery of that great Word, which is 
only a compendious way ofexprefling the Action of all 
Bodies : But the Mechanifm of Bodies,vioa\d, perhaps, better 
exprefs what is here meant by Nature. See Mechanism. 

Some, Mr. Boyle obferves, will have rhe Nature of a 
thing to be only the Law that it receives from the Creator, 
and according to which it a£ls on all Occafions. But this 
is an improper, and figurative Expreflion. 

The fame Author propofes a Notion of Nature as more 
fit than any yet given to pafs for the principal one of Na- 
ture ; with regard to which many Axioms and Expreffions 
relating to that Word, may be conveniently underflood. 
In order to this, he diftinguifhes between General and Par- 
ticular Nature. 

General Nature be defines the Aggregate of the Bodies 
that make up the World in its prefent State, confider'd as a 
Principle by virtue whereof they aft and fuffer according to 
the Laws of Motion prefcribed by the Author of things. 

Particular Nature of any Subordinate or Individual confifts 
in the general Nature apply'd to a diftinct Portion of the Uni- 
verfe. Or it is a Convention of the Mechanical Properties 
(as Magnitude, Figure, Order, Situation, and Local Mo- 
tion) of Parts convenient and fufficient to conllitute of, or 
entitle to, its particular Species or Denominations, the par- 
ticular Body they make up ; the Concourfe of all thefe 
being confider'd as the Principle of Motion, Reft, iyc. 

Laws of Nature, are Axioms, or generalLaws, and 
Rules of Motion, and Reft obferved by natutal Bodies in 
their Actions on one another ; and in all the Changes 
which befall them in their Natural State. See Law. 

The Laws of Nature, and of Motion, are, ineffecl, the 
fame; Cultom, indeed, has made fome difference, and 
we find Authors call the particular Cafes of Motion, Laws 
of Motion i which fee under Motion 5 the more General, 
or Catholic ones, and thofe from which, as from Axioms, 
the others are deduced, they call Laws of Nature. 

Of thefe, Sir Ifaac Newton has eftablifhed three. 

Laws of Nature. 

i. Every Body perfeveres in the fame State, either of Reft, or 
uniform reRilinear Motion; except fo far as it is forced to change 
that State by fome foreign Force. 

Thus Projectiles perfevere in their Motions, except fo 
far as they are retarded by the Refiftance of the Air, and 
the Caufe of Gravity ; and thus a Top, whofe Parts by 
their Cohefion, are continually drawing one another out 
of their rectilinear Motion, only ceafes to run round be- 
caufe refilled by the Air, and the Friclion of the Plane 
whereon it moves. And thus the larger Bodies of the 
Planets and Comets prefcrve their progreflive and circular 
Motions a long time undiminifhed in Regions void of all 



fenfible Refiftance. See Vis Inertia, Resistance, and 
Medium. 

2. The Change of Motion is ever proportional to the movin? 
Force whereby it is effeFled, and in the Direction of the Ki"ht 
Line wherein that Force is imprejYd. 

If a certain Force produce a certain Motion ; a double 
Force will produce double the Motion ; a triple Fotce 
triple the Motion, whether it be imprefs'd all at once, or 
fuccefiively, and by degrees. And this Motion (fince it i s 
ever directed to the fame Point with the genetating Force) 
if the Body were in Motion before, is either to be added to 
it, as if the Motions confpire ; or fubftracted from it, as 
where contrary ; or added obliquely, as where oblique ; 
and is compounded with it, according to the Determinations 
of each. 

3. Reaction is always contrary and equal to Aclion; or the 
Allions of two Bodies upon one another are always mutually 
equal, and directed contrary ways. 

Whatever preffes, or pulls another, is equally prefs'd or 
pull'd thereby. Thus, if I prefs a Stone with my Finger, 
the Finger is equally prefs'd by the Stone. If a Horfe 
drawaXVeight by a Rope, the Horfe is equally drawn 
back towards the Weight; for the Rope being equally 
flretch'd each way, will with an equal Endeavour to relax 
itfelf, drive the Horfe towatd the Stone, and the Stone 
towards the Horfe, and will hinder the Progrefs of the 
one, as much as it promotes that of the other. 

Again, if any Body by ftriking on another, do in any 
manner change its Motion, it will, itfelf, by means of the 
other, undergo an equal Change in its own Motion, by 
reafon of the Equality of the Preflure. 

In thefe Aftions the Changes are equal ; not thofe, we 
mean, of the Velocities, but thofe ot the Motions, the 
Bodies being fuppofed free of any other Impediments. Foe 
the Changes of Velocities,which are likewife made contrary 
ways, in as much as the Motions are equally changed, are 
reciprocally proportional to the Bodies. See Reaction. 

This Law alfo obtains in Attractions. See Attrac- 
tion. 

Nature, in Profody : A Syllable is faid to be long or 
Jhorr by Nature, tofignify that it is fo without any Rule of 
Grammar, to render it fo by Pofirion, or otherwife. 

NAVAL, fomerhing relating to Ships, or Navigation. 
See Ship and Navigation. 

In this fenfewe fometimes fay, Naval Strength, a Naval 
Combat, &c. 

Naval Crown, Corona Nivalis, among the antient Romans, 
a Crown adorn'd with Figures of Prows of Ships, confer'd 
on Perfons who in Sea-Engagements firft boarded the Ene- 
my's Veffel. See Crown. 

Tho A. Gellius feems to fpeak generally, where he fays, 
the Naval Crown was adorn'd with Prows of Ships ; Lipfius 
diftinguifhes two kinds of Naval Crowns : The one he calls 
Simple, the other Rojlrata. 

The firft he fuppofes plain, and given to the common 
Soldiers, &c. The latter much more Glorious, adorn'd 
with Prows of Ships, and only given to Generals, or 
Admirals, who had gain'd fome important Viclory at 
Sea. 

NAVE, in Architecture, Navis Ecclefiie, the Body of a 
Church ; or the Place where the People are difpofed ; 
reaching from the Rail or Balluffer of the Choir to the 
chief Door. The Antient Greeks call'd it Tronaos. See 
Church. 

The Nave of a Church belongs to the Parifiiionets ; 'tis 
they are to repair it, $$c. 

Baldus derives the Word from the Greek »««5, Temple; 
which Salmafius brings from rm s, va-& v Ship ; by reafon 
the Vault or Roof of a Church bears refemblance to a 
Ship. 

NAVEL, a Part in the middle of the Belly, by Anato- 
mills call'd Umbilicus. See Umbilicus. 

NAVEL-Ariwg, by Anatomiftsis call'd FuniculusUmbilicalis. 
See Funiculus. 

NAVICULARE Os, in Anatomy, the third Bone in the 
Foot, between the Aftragalus, and the OJfa Cuneifdrmia, thus 
call'd from Navis, a Ship, to which it bears fome Refem- 
blance ; for which reafon likewife it is fometimes call'd 
Cymbiforme, from Cymba, a Boat, and Scaphoides, from a Greek 
Word of the like import. See Foot. 

It has behind it a large Sinus, which receives the fore 
convex Head of the firft Bone, and before it, is convex ; 'tis 
diftinguifhed into three Heads, which are received into the 
Sinus's of the Offa Cuneiformia. 

NAVIGATION, the Art, or A£t of Sailing ; or of 
conducing a Veflel from one Place to another, thefafeft 
and moft commodious way. 

This Art, in the full Latitude of the Word, comprehends 
rhree parts ; vis. F'irft, the Art of conftructing and building 
Ships, (fee Ship.) Second, the loading of Ships, (fee 
Burden.) And, Third, the Direction and Government 

of 
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of the Ship ; which is in a peculiar Senfe call'd Navigation, 
or Sailing. See Sailing. 

In this retrained Senfe of the Word, Navigation is either 
Improper, or Proper. 

The jirft, ufually call'd Coajiing, is where the Ports are 
on the fame, or a very neighbouring Coaft ; and where the 
Veffel is feldom out of fight of Land, or out of reach of 
Sounding. See Coasting. 

In this, little elfe is required, but an Acquaintance with 
the Lands, the Compafs, and Sounding- Line 5 each of 
which fee in its Place, Compass and Sounding. 

The latter is where the Voyage is long, and out in the 
main Ocean. In this, befides the Requisites in the former, 
are likewife required the ufe of hlcrca to i-'s Chart, Azimuth, 
and Amplitude Comfaffes, Log-Line, and other Inftruments for 
Celeftial Obfervations, as Quadrants, Foreftajfs, &c. See 
each Inftrument, &c. in its Place. 

Navigation turns principally on four things; two whereof 
being known, the reft are eafily found from them by the 
Tables, Scales, and Charts. 

Thefe four things are, the Difference in Latitude, 
Difference in Longitude, the Reckoning or Diflancc, and 
theCourfe or Rumb of the Wind. 

The Latitudes are eafily found, and with fufficient Ac- 
curacy. See Latitude. 

Nor is there any thing wanting to the Perfection of Na- 
vigation, but to determine the Longitude, . 

The Mathematicians of many Ages have applied them- 
felves with the utmoft Afliduiry to fupply this grand Defi- 
deratum, but hitherto in vain ; notwithstanding the magni- 
ficent Rewards of fcveral Princes and States to the Dif- 
coverer. 

For the various Methods that now occafionally obtain 
at Sea, fee Longitude. 

The Comje and Vijtance, we have already obferved, are 
had by the Log-Line, or dead Reckuning, and the Compafs. 

The Poets refer the Invention of the Art of Navigation to 
Neptune^ fome to Bacchus, others to Hercules, others to ^afon, 
others to3fi««J, who is laid to have made the firft Ship. 
See Ship. Hiftorians to the JEgmetes, the Phoenicians, Ty- 
rians, and the antient Inhabitants of Britain. 

Some will have it, the firft hint was taken from the flight 
oftheKitej others, as Off ion de Fifcihus, Lib. I. from the Fifli 
call'd Nantelus, Others afcribe it to A ccident : But Scripture 
refers the Origin of fo ufeful an Invention to God himfelf, 
who gave the firft Specimen thereof in the Ark built by 
Noah under his Direction. For the Raillery the good 
Man underwent on account of his Enterprize, Shews evi- 
dently enough, the World was then ignorant of anything 
like Navigation, and that they even thought it impofiible. 

However, Hiftory reprefents the Phoenicians, efpecially 
thofe of their Capital Tyre, as the firft Navigators 5 being 
urged tofeeka foreign Commerce by the Narrownefs and 
Poverty of the Slip of Ground they poffefs'd along the 
Coafts ; by the Conveniency of two or three good Ports 3 
and by their natural Genius to Traffic. 

Accordingly, Lebanon, and the other neighbouring Moun- 
tains furni filing them with excellent Wood for Ship-build- 
ing, in a iliort time they were Mafters of a numerous Fleet, 
which conftantly hazarding new Navigations, and fettling 
new Trades, they foon arrived at an incredible Pitch of 
Opulency and Populouinefs : info much as to be in a Con- 
dition to fend out Colonies =, the Principal of which was that 
of Carthage, which keeping up their Phoenician Spirit of Com- 
merce, in time not only equal'd Tyre itfelf, but vaftly fur- 
pafs'd it j fending their Merchant-Fleets thro* Hercules' & 
Pillars, now the Straights of Gibralter, along the Weftern 
Coafts of Africa and Europe j and even, if we believe 
fqme Authors, to America itfelf, the Difcovery whereof 
fo many Ages afterwards, has been fo glorious to the Spa- 
niards. See Commerce. 

Tyre, whofe immenfe Riches and Power are reprefented 
in fuch lofty Terms both in facred and profane Authors, 
being deftroy'd by Alexander the Great 5 its Navigation and 
Commerce were transfer 'd by the Conqueror to Alexandn 'a, 
anew City, admirably fituated for thofe purpofes, propos'd 
for the Capital of the Empire of Ajia, which Alexander then 
meditated : And thus arofe the Navigation of the Egyptians, 
■which was afterwards fo cultivated by the Ptohmys, that 
Tyre and Carnage (which laft, after having along time dif- 
puted Empire with the Romans, was at length fubdued) 
were quite forgot. 

Eiybt being reduced into a Roman Province after the 
Battel of Aflium, its Trade and Navigation fell into the 
hands of Attgu ft its ', in whofe time Alexandria was'only infe- 
rior to Rome, and the Magazines of the Capital of the 
World wholly fupplied with Mcrchandifes from the Capital 
of Egypt. 

At length, Alexandria itfelf underwent the Fate of Tyre 
and Carthage 3 being furpriz'd by the Saracens, who, in 
fpite of the Emperor Heraclius, overfpread the Northern 
Coafts of Africa, &c. whence the Merchants being driven, 



Alexamhia has ever fmce been in a languishing State, thci 
ftill it have a coniiderable Part of the Commerce of tha 
Chriftian Merchants, trading to the Levant. 

The Fall of Rome, and its Empire, drew along with it, 
not only that of Learning, and the polite Arts, but thar of 
Navigation; the Barbarians, into whole hands it fell, con- 
tenting themfelves with the Spoils of the Industry' of their 
Predeceflors. 

But no fconcr were the more Brave among thofe Nations 
well fettled in their new Provinces, fome in Gaul, as 
the Pranks h others in Spain, as the Goths ; and others in 
Italy, as the Lombards 5 but they began to learn the Advan- 
tages of Navigation and Commerce, and the Method of ma- 
naging them, from the People they had fubdued ; and this 
with lb much fuccefs, that in a little time fome of them be- 
came able to give new Leflbns, and fet on foot new Infti- 
tutions for its Advantage. 

Thus it is to the Lombards we ufually afcribe the Inven- 
tion and Ufe of Banks, Book-keeping, Exchange, and Ke- 
chattge, &c. See Bank, Exchange, gfc. 

It does not appear which of the European People, aftet 
the Settlement of their new Mafters, firft took themfelves 
to Navigation and Commerce 5 fome think it began with the 
French, tho the Italians feem to have the jufteft Title to it ; 
and are accordingly ordinarily Iook'd on as the Reftorers. 
hereof, as well as of the politer Arts, which had been ban i- 
Jhed together, from the time the Empire was torn afunder. 

"lis the People ofZtrt/jrhen, efpecially, and particularly 
tbofe of Venice and Genoa, who have the Glory of this Re- 
iteration 5 and it is to their advantageous Situation for Na- 
vigation, they in great meafure owe their Glory. 

In the bottom of the Adriatic were a great number of 
mar Shy lilands, only feparated by narrow Channels, but 
thofe well fcreen'd, and almoft inacceftlble, the Refidence 
of fome Fiihermen, who here fupported themfelves by a 
little Trade of FiSh and Salt, which they found in fome of 
thefe lilands. Thither, then, the Veneti, a People Inhabi- 
ting that part of Italy along the Coafts of the Gulph, re- 
tir'd, when Alaric King of the Goths, and afterwards Attila 
King of the Huns, ravaged Italy, 

Thefe new Ifianders, little meaning that this was to be 
their fixed Refidence, did not think of compofing any Body 
Politic 5 but each of thefeventy two Iftands of this little 
Archipelago, continued a long time under its feveral Mafters, 
and each made a diftinft Common-wealth : When their 
Commerce was become considerable enough to give Jea- 
loufy to their Neighbours, they began to think of Uniting 
into a Body. And it was this Union, firft begun in the 
fixth Century, but not compleated till the Eighth, that 
laid the fure Foundation of the future Grandeur of the State 
of Venice. 

From the time of this Union, their Fleets of Merchant- 
Men were fent to all the Parts or the Mediterranean, and at 
laft to thofe of Egypt, particularly Cairo ; a new City, built 
by the Saracen Princes on the Eaftern Banks ot the Nile 5 
where they traded for their Spices, and other Produces 
of the Indies. 

Thus they fiourifii'd, increas'd their Commerce, their 
Navigation, and their Conquefts on the Terra fir ma, rill the 
famous League of Cambray in 1508, when a number of jea- 
lous Princes confpir'd to their Ruin 5 which was the more 
eafily effected by the Diminution of their Eafi-hidia 
Commerce, which the Portuguejt had gor a part of, and the 
French another. 

Genoa, which had apply 'd itfelf to" Navigation at the 
fame time with Venice, and that with equal fuccefs, was a 
long time a dangerous Rival> deputed' with it the Empire 
of the Sea, and Shared with it the Trade to Ezypt, and 
other Parts both of the Eaft and Weft. 

Jealoufy foon began to break out, and the two Republics 
coming to blows, 'twas three Centuries almoft continued 
War, e'er the Superiority was afcertain'd ; when towards 
the end of the fourteenth Century, the fatal Battel of 
Chioza ended the noble Strife : The Genoeje, who till then 
had ufually the Advantage, having now loft all ; and the 
Venetians almoft become defperate, at one happy Blow, 
beyond all Expectation, fecurd to themfelves the Empire 
of the Sea, and Superiority in Commerce. 

About the fame time that Navigation was retriev'd in 
the Southern Parts of Europe, a new Society of Merchants 
was form'd in the North, which not only carried Commerce 
to the greateft Perfection it was capable of till the Difco- 
very of the one and other India, but alfo form'd a new 
Scheme of Laws for the Regulation thereof, which ftill 
obtain under the Name of Ufe and Cttjlom of the Sea. 

This Society is that famous ASTociation of the Hans Towns, 
commonly fuppofed to have begun about the Year 11(14.. 
See Hans Towns. 

The modern State of Navigation in England, Holland, 
France, Spain, Portugal, &c. is too popular to need a par- 
ticular Detail. SeeCoMMERCE and Company. 
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We Hull only add, that in examining the Realms of narks, and other Colonies of Spam ; and the Azores an j 

Commerce's paffing fucceflively from the Venetians, Gemefe, other Colonies of Portugal, which are allow'd to be IhipM 

and Hans-Towns, to the Portuguefe and Spaniards ; and the one in Spanifi Ports, the other in Portuguefe ' 

from thofe again to the Englifi and Dutch ; it may be efta- iz. Thefe Penalties, Prohibitions, and Confifcations not 

blimed as a Maxim, That the Relation of Commerce to extendto Goods taken from the Enemies of England nor 

uni Navigation, or, if we may be allow'd to fay it, their to Fi(h caught by the Scots, ortheir Corn, and Salt, w h; c j. 

Union, is fo intimate, that the Fall of the one, inevitably may be imported into England by the Scotch Veffels 
draws after it the other ; and that they will always either 5. Five Shillings per Ton Duty is impofed on everv 

flourim or dwindle together. Trench Veffel arriving in any Port of England, fo \ 1 

Hence lo many Laws, Ordinances, Statutes, tfc. for its (and even three Months longer) as 50 Sols per Ton lies on 

Regulation ; and hence particularly that celebrated AB of the Englifi Veffels in France. 



Navigation, which an eminent Author calls the Palladium, 
or tutelary Deity of the Commerce of England ; which is 
too important not to be here mentioned ; as it is the (landing 
Rule, not only of the Englifi among themfelves, but alio 
of other Nations with whom they traffic. 



Laftly, That Sugars, Tobacco, and other Commodities 
of the Growth of the Englifi Colonies, jhall not be im- 
ported into any other Part of Europe, but the Dominions of 
England. And that Veffels going out of the Ports of the 
fame Crown for the Englifi, Colonies, (hall give 1000/. 



Parliament of England have fettled every thing relating to 
Navigation and Commerce. 

Till this Acl, all Nations were at liberty to import all 
kinds of Merchandizes, whether of their own Growth, or 
loaden elfewhere, and that on their own Veffels. 



AB of Englifi Navigation, is a Statute whereby the Security, if under one hundred Tons, and 1000/. if above' 

- e'er they depart, that they will import their Cargo into 
fome Port in the faid Dominions ; and the like, e'er they 
quit thofe Colonies, that they will land their whole Cargo 
in England. 
NAV1S, Am Nams, or the Ship Argo in Aflronomy, a 
Cromwell firft perceiving the Prejudice this Liberty did Conftellation of the Southern Hemifphere. See Argo 
to the Englifi Commerce, which was now almoft wholly NAUMACHIA, Navmachy, a Spectacle, or Shew 
in the hands of Foreigners, chiefly the Dutch, whom he among the antient Romans, reprefenting a Sea-Fi»ht 
hated ; animated the Englifi, by feveral Acts of his Parlia- The Word is alfo ufed for a Grcus incompaffedwit'h Seats 
ments to refume their Trade into their own hands ; and and Porticos; the Pit whereof, ferving as an Arena was 
particularly paffed an Act prohibiting tne Dutch from im- fill'd with Water for the exhibiting of Sea-Fiehts ' See 
porting any Merchandizes, except thofe of their own Circus. 

Growth or Manufacture, which were very few. There were feveral of thefe Naumaihias at R„,„e ; three 

,„?°V,. Reftoration, the firft Parliament Charles II. baihbyAuguflus, one by Claudius, and another by Domitian 
call d, dillinguilhing, in Cromwell, the Politician from the Nero's Naumachia ferv'd for the Reverfe of his Medals 
Parricide, condemn'd the Memory of the one, and follow'd The Word comes from the Greek ,u.Zs, l r effel arid'™*, 
the Plan of the other with regard to Navigation and Com- pugna, fight. ' 

m , e . rc , e '„ty ? a J I !- n8 *".»leo««ed B,ll or AB of Navigation, NAUSEA, in Medicine, a Retching, or Propenfity and 
which ftill fubfifts in its full Latitude, and its antient Endeavour to Vomit ; arifing from a Loathing of Food 
Vigour. Its Date is the i;d of September 1660. Its chief excited by fome vifcous Humour that irritates the Stomach' 
Articles follow. and urges it thus to difcharge itfelf ; or nfc/o is when 

1. That no Merchandizes (hall be imported or exported the thoughts or fight of proper Food create a Sicknefs in 



to or from any of the Englifi Colonies in Afta, Africa, or the Stomach, or a Tendency to Vomit. 

America, but on Veffels built within the Dominions of The ufual Caufes of a Naufea, and „, 

England, or really belonging to Emltfimen, and whofe Drinking, great Heat, a Fever, Confumptions, Laxnefs of 

Matters, and atleaft three fourths of the Crew are of that the Stomach occafion'd by Tea, £=fc. Narcotics, as Tobacco 



Anorexia, are hard 



Nation, on pain of Forfeiture of the Goods and Veffel 

z. That noPerfon born out ofthe Subjeflion of England, a Plethora, foul Stomach,* 'tenacious HumoursTodgythere- 

or not naturaliz d, Jhall exercife any Commerce in thofe in. Jtjc. ° 

Colonies for himfelf, or others. ' Boerlaave defines a Naufea Anatomically, to be a retro- 

3. That no Merchandizes of the Growth of Afia or Ame- grade Spafmodic Motion of the Mufculous Fibresofthe 

rtca, /hall be importedjnto any ofjhe Dominions of Eng- Oefofhagus, Stomach, and Intellines ; attended with Con- 



land on any other than Englifi Veffels. 

4. That none of the Commodities of Europe lhall be 
imported into England by any other Veffels than thofe of 
the Parts, Countries, and States where the Commodities 
grow, or are manufactured. 

5. That all Kinds of Filh, and Train-Oils not filh'd by 



j /- & - - --, «.™«iim, *.Lv*i IU t.u wim \.on- 

vulfions ot the Abdominal Mufcles, and the Septum tranf- 
verfutn. See Vomiting. 

Naufea and Vomiting only differ from one another, as 
more or lefs Violent. The Naufea is properly the Effort the 
Stomach makes to Vomit,which has not always theEffecl. 

The Word is Latin, form'd from the Greek vmw, of 



Enghfi Veffels, imported into England, lhall pay double um, Navis, Ship : In regard, People, at the beeinn'ini! 

DuMe ™„. .l. r r__ «... „ „.... ,_„.,_.,.., of '^^^Ses, are ufually inclined to Vomiting. 

NAUTICAL Plamfphere, aDefcriptiun of theTerreftiial 



SeePt. 



Globe upon a Plane, for the ufe of Mariners. 
sphere and ^-Chart, 

NAt/TICAL Chart, fee&a-CHART. 

Nautical Compafs, the Sea-Compafs, fee Compass ' 
NAU1 ICUS, in Anatomy, a Mufcle ; call'd alfo Ti- 



er. That the Commerce from Port to Port in England and 
Ireland lhall be carried on wholly by Englifi Veffels and 
Merchants. 

7. That none but Englifi Veffels (hall reap the Benefit 
of the Diminutions made, or to be made in theCuftoms. 

8. All foreign Veffels are prohibited importing into Engi 
landsma. Ireland any of the Commodities of Mufcovy, or hialis Pojiicus. See Tibialis 

even any Malls or other Woods foreign Salt, Pitch, Ro- NAUTILUS, in Natural Hiitory, a- petrified Shell 
fin, Hemp, Ra.fins, Prunes, Oils of Olive, any kind of found in the Earth ; in other refpefts like thofe found in the 
Corn, or Grain, Sugars, Allies and Soap, Wine, Vinegar, Sea, or in Rivers. See Fossil, Petrefaction Sheli 
Brandy, Currants, and other Commodities the Product of andSTONE. 'action, shell, 

theWj/Z, States, except Veffels built in the Places where NAVX, the Fleet, or Shipping, of a Prince or State 
the Commodities grow or are manufactured, or where 'tis See Fleet »•■«. 

ufual to take them up; and unlets the Mafter and three The Direftion ofthe Navy Royal of England is in the 
fourthsof the Crew be Natives of the Country where they Lotd High-Admiral, and under him in the Principal Officers 

and Commiffioners, who all hold their Places by Patent. 



are loaden. 

9. That to prevent all falfe Declarations to favour the 
Entry of foreign Goods, all thofe mention'd in the laft 
Article lhall be deem'd to belong to Strangers that are 



See Admiral. 

Principal Officers of the Navy a.rc (our, viz. The Treafurer 
whofe Bufinefs is to receive Moneys out ofthe Exchequer' 



not broughr in Veffels of the Quality raent.on'd in the firft and ro pay all the Charges of the Navy, by Warrant i 

Article ; and as fuch (hall pay the Duties ufed to be paid the Principal Officers. The Comp trolll, who at ends and 

by other Commodities .... ,,. r comptrolls all Payment of Wages, is to know tL Rates f 

• IO -J^, ,0 rp e " t ^ ai " Js ^n Uyi L nS4nd ^ i [ gu i fln 8 fo " Storcs > t0 Ex!lmi " e and Audit all Account* %c The 

reign Veffels, the Proprietors lhall take an Oath that they Surveyor, who is to know the State of all Sto'reT and fee 

really belong to them, and that no Foreigner haa any part Wants fupply'd, .0 ettima.e Repairs, charge ? Boatfwains 

,n rThat » Veffels or reputed Englifi may im- gch^a^Stl *ESUJ«£ tA^f 

grow, or are manufaflured. _ Provided it_ be in fome Part Comrmffoners of the Navy, are' five. The firft Executes 

t ,'?^ Pa , r , t ° f i he Com P tcoll «'s Duty' which «Utes to the 
Viauallers Accounts. The fecond, another Part of the 
laid Comptroller's Duty relating to the Accounts ofthe Store- 
Keepers of the Yards. The third has the Direflion of the 

Navy 



of the Mediterranean beyond the Straights of Gib-alter. 
And the fame is underlined of Commodities brought from 
the Eaft- Indies ; provided they be taken up in fome Port 
beyond the Cape of Good-Hope : And thofe from the Ca- 
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Navy at the Port of Fortfmouth. The fourth has the fame 
at Chatham. And the fifth at Flymmtb. 

TheNflvy wasantiently Victualled by Contract ; but the 
Victualling is now under Com mi {Turners, who keep their 
Officeon Tower-Hill. SeeViCTUALLiNG-O^Ve. 

The ordinary Expence of the Navy in a Year of Peace, 
continuing in Harbour, is fo well regulated, that it amounts 
to fcarce 130000 /. per Annum. 

The number of Ships and Veffels in the Navy, as it flood 
in the Year 1710, are 7 Firft-Rates, 13 Second-Rates, 48 
Third-Rates, o~5 Fourth-Rates, 68 Fifth- Rates, 40 Sixth- 
Rates, 5 Fire-Ships, 7 Bomb- Veffels, 18 Yatchts, r Ad- 
vice-Boat, s Brigantines, 7 Sloops, 4 Store-Ships, 13 Hulks, 
26 Hoys, 2 Smacks. See Rate. 

NAZAREATE, the State and Condition of a Na%arite 9 
ovNazarean among the Jews. See Nazarite. 

The Nazareate was a Separation from the reft of Man- 
kind J particularly in three things; 1. In that the Per- 
fons devoted hereto drank no Wine. 2. In that they did 
not /have their Hair. 3. In avoiding the Touch of dead 
People, which they held a Defilement. 

The Nazareate wasoftwo Kinds, the one Temporary, the 
other for Life. The Rabbins enquire what the Term of 
the Temporary Nazareate was, and determine it by the 
Cabbala ; for fince, in Scripture, Numbers vi. 5. where 'tis 
faid, Domino fanatus erit, the Hebrew Verb, mrv erit, con- 
fills of four Letters ; the fir It and third whereof taken as 
numeral Letters, do each make 10, and the reft each 5, 
all together 30 j the Term of the Nazareate, fay they, was 
30 Days. See Cabbala. 

NAZAR1TE, orNAzARENE, in the Old Teftament, 
is ufed for a Pcrfon difringuifticd and feparated from the 
reft, by fomething extraordinary, either his Sanctity, 
Dignity, or fome Vow. 

In the Book of Numbers, ch. vi. we find the Vow of a 
Nazarite defcribed 5 i. e. the Vow whereby a Man or Wo- 
m&nfeParate themfelves to the Lord 5 and the Conditions, 
or Effects thereof as to Abltincnce, £S?c. See Naza- 

REATE. 

The Word comes from iht Hebrew "jy Nazar, todiftin- 
guifh, feparate j in which it differs from Nazarean, an In- 
habitant of the Country call'd Nazareth, which comes from 
*11J Natzar, or Netz&r, tofave, preferve. 

NazArites, or NAzArenes, were likewife aKind of 
Sectaries in the Church, in the firit Ages thereof. 

S. BP'tphanius tells us the Nazareans were the fame with 
the Veto's in every thing relating to the Doctrine and Cere- 
monies of the Old Teftament ; and only differ'd from 
them in this, that they added Chriftianity thereto, pro- 
feffing to believe that Jefus Chrift was the Meffiah. 

There were two Kinds of Nazames, the one Pure, who 
kept the Law of Mo/ei and Chriftianity together j the other, 
real Ebionhes, See Ejjionites. 

Ecclefiaftical Writers tell us, that St. Matthew preached 
theGofpel to the Jews at ^enfalem, and the reft of Fale- 
R'tne, in their own Language 5 and that accordingly they 
had his Gofpel written in the Hebrew of that Time. And 
S. Epifbanim adds, that this Gofpel was preferved entire 
among theNazareans 5 only he doubts whether they might 
not have retrenched the Genealogy of Jefus Chrift, which 
was not in the Copy of the Ebionites. $. Jerome, who tran- 
flated it out of Hebrew into Greek and Latin, fays, A great 
many People took the Hebrew Gofpel ufed by the Nazct- 
reans and Ebionites, to be the Original of S. Matthew. 

Hence Baronitts in his Annals fays, if the Vulgate Latin 
Verfion were to be reform'd, it fhould rather be done by 
the Hebrew Original, than by the Greek j which is but a 
Copy. 

Cafattbott treats this Opinion of Baromtts as impious, as not 
being able to conceive how the Authority of the Greek 
Verfion fhould depend on a Text quite loft. He adds, 
That it was never ufed by any but the Nazareans, Ebionites, 
and fome othe* Heretics 5 and that it was full of Fables, 
as having been alter'd and corrupted by thofe Heretics. 

N EALING, or rather Annealing, a Term ufed for 
the Preparing of feveral Matters by heating or baking 
them inan Oven, or the like. 

Nealing of Glafs, is the baking of Glafs to dry,harden, 
and give it the due Confiftence, after it has been blown, 
and fafhion'd into the proper Works. See Glass. 

This is ufually perform'd in a kind of Tower, call'd the 
Leer, built over the Melting- Furnace. See F-jrnace. 

Nealing of Glafs is alfo ufed for the Art of Staining 
Glafs with Metal Colours. See Painting on Glafs. 

Nealing of Steel, is the heating it in the Fire to -a 
blood-red Heat 5 and then taking it our, and letting it cool 
gently of itfelf. See Steel. 

This is done to make it fofter, in order to Engrave or 
Punch upon it. See Tempering, 

NEAP-TIDES, the Tides in the 2d and 4th Quarters of 
the Moon ; which are low Tides, in refpeft of the Spring- 
Tides. See Tides. 



NEAT-WEIGHT, the Weight of a Commodity without 
the Cask, Bag. or Cafe. See Weight. 

NEBULOUS, Chudy, inAflronomy, a Term apply'd to 
certain of the fix'd Stars, which /hew a dull, hazy Light, 
and are lefs than thofe of the fixth Magnitude, and fo 
fcarce vifible to the naked Eye, to which, at beil, they only 
appear like little dusky Specks or Clouds. 

Through a moderate Telefcope, thefe Nebulous Stars- 
plainly appear to be Congeries or Clufters of feveral little 
Stars. SeeSTAR. 

In the Nebulous Star call'd Frafepe, in the Breaft of Cancer^ 
there are reckon'd 30" little Stars 5 three of which, Mr. 
Flamflead gives us in hisCaralogue. See Cancer. 

In the NeWoBJ Star of Orion are reckon'd 21. F.leCompte 
adds, that in the Pleiades are 40 ; 12 in the Star in the 
middle of Orion s Sword ; in the extent of two Degrees of 
the fame Conftellation, 500 5 and 2500 in the whole Con- 
ftellation. See Orion. 

NEBULY, Ne- 

BULE, OrNEBULOUS, 

in Heraldry, a Term 
ufed when a Coat 
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charged with feveral 

little Figures, in form of Clouds, running within one! 

another 5 or when the Out-line ofa Bordure, Ordinary, &c 

is indented or waved, after the manner in the adjoining 

Figure. 

NECESSARY, in a Philofophical Senfe, that which 
cannot but be, or cannot be otherwife. See Necessity. 

The Schoolmen make a great many Kinds, or Divisions 
hereof : As, 

Necessary in Caufing : when there is a Caufe from 
which an Efrecl muft neceffdrily follow. Necessary in 
Predicating. And, Necessary ;;; Being. 

There is alfo a Logical Necessary ; Fhyfical Neces- 
sary : Metaphyseal, and Moral Necessaries. 

NECESSITY, what is done by a neceffkry Caufe, or by 
an irrclittible Power j in oppofition to Liberty. See Li- 
berty and Tower. 

Necefjity is ufually confounded with Conftraint; yet, in 
Goo, the Necefjity of being Good is not any Conftraint, 
but a Perfection. In effect, Necefjity, according to Rocbe- 
faucault, differs from Conftraint in this, rhar the former is 
join'd with the Pleafure and Inclination of the Will, to 
which Conftraint is contrary. 

Simplicity, from Plato and EpiHetw, difiingui/hes two- 
Kinds of Necefjity 5 the one Violent or CouBive, which is op- 
poiite to Liberty 5 the other Spontaneous or Voluntary^ very 
confiftent with it 5 for this, adds he, it is that necsffttates 
all things to aft according to their Nature, as being con- 
natural to them j fince sti^nwupimy, a thing that moves it- 
felf, muft of Necefjity be moved according to its own Nature, 
i. e, the Will : That is, fince it is ri a.v ihkiv^ov , a Self- 
mover, it muft neceffarily move according to its own Na- 
ture, /. e. fpontaneouily. 

This Diftincftioa is admitted by many of the Divines, 
particularly S. Aumftine, who urges it againft the Pelagians, 
as is ftiewn by Janfenius. 

The Schools diitinguilh a Fhyfical Necefjity, and a Moral 
Necefjity 5 a Simple, Abfalute Necefjity, and a Relative 
one. 

A Fhyfical Necessity is the want ofa Principle, or of *-he 
natural Means necuffary to acl, which is otherwife call'd a 
Fhyfical or Natural Impotence. See Impotence. 

^Morfl/ Necessity, or Impotence, is only a great Diffi- 
culty, fuch as that arifing from a long Habitude, a ftrong 
Inclination, or violent Paflion. 

si Simple, or Abfolvxe Necessity, is that which his no 
dependanceon any State, or Conjuncture, or any particular 
Situation of things, but is found every where, and in all 
the Circumftances in which the Agent can befuppofed. 

Such is in a blind Man the Nsceffity he is under of not dl- 
ftingui/liing Colours. 

Relative Necessity, is that which places him in a real 
Incapacity of acting, or not acting in thofe CircumftancL-s, 
and that Situation he is found in j tho in other Circum- 
ftances, and another State of things, he might aft, or not 
aft. 

Such, in the Opinion of x\\Qjar.f:n':fts, is the Necefjity a£ 
doing Evil in a Man, who, with a violent Paffion, has only 
a feeble Grace to refift it ; or the Necejfiy of doing well in 
a Man, who having Grace of feven or eight Degrees o€ { 
Strength, has only Concupifccnce of two or three Degrees 
to withftand. 

All thefe Kinds of Neceffity are oppofite to Liberty; 
fince even in the laft, 'tis as impoflible for the Man to jct, 
or not aft, as if he were in a State of Jbfolute, Simple, and 
Fhyfical Necefjity. 

The Schoolmen admit other Species of Neceffry ; An- 
tecedent, Concomitant, Coxfequeut, $5c. 

Antecedent Necessity, is that arifing from an antecedent 
7 T Caufe a 
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Caufe, neceffatily operating. . Such is the Necejjity of the 
Sun's Rifing to-morrow Morning. 

Concomitant Necessity arifes from an antecedent and 
ncceffary Caufe, but depends on the Circumffances of the 
Eftea ; the Effect all the while being free. Thus 'tis ne- 
ceflary Peter fliouldfit, fuppoiing he is fitting. 

NECK, a Part in the human Body, and in that of le- 
veral other Animals, between the Head and the Trunk of 
the Body. See Body. , 

All Animals have Necks except thole without Lungs and 
Voice, as Fifties and Frogs. 

The upper Part before is call'd the Throat ; and the lower 
Part the Fomum Jdami. The Hole between the two Cla- 
vicles is call'd the Jugulum, by theGieefo cv*y», Murthcr; 
it being very eafy to kill in this Part. The hind Part 
of the Neck is call'd Cervix ; and the Hole between 
the firft and fecond Vertebra, the Nape 5 that underneath, 
Epomis. 

Its lateral Parts commence from the bottom of the Ears, 
and are call'd Parotide!. 

The inner Parts of the Neck are feven Vertebr*, the Ira- 
cliea. Larynx, "Jugular Veins, Carotid Arteries, the Inter- 
coital Nerve, that of the eighth Pair, with the Recurrent, 
and feveral Mufcles. See each Part under its proper 
Article. 

The Necks of Quadrupeds, Mr. Derham obferves, are 
always equal to the Length of their Legs 5 to enable them 
to reach the Ground for their Food, without Hooping the 
Body. See Quadruped and Leo. 

Indeed, the Elephant is an Exception from the Rule ; 
itsNea&is very ftii'tt ; but then it has a peculiar Frovifion 
by a Probofcis, or Trunk. See Proboscis. 

Another thing remarkable in the Necks of Graminivorous 
Quadrupeds, is a ftrone, tendinous and m(en6.ola Jponatrofis, 
or Ligament, braced'from the Head to the middle of the 
Back ; by means whereof they are enabled conllantly to 
hold down the Head, tho very heavy, to gather their Food 
without Pain or Labour. 

NECROLOGY, a Book, antiently kept in Churches 
and Monaiteries ; wherein were regifler'd the Benefaflors to 
the fame, the Time of their Deaths, and the Days of their 
Commemoration ; as alfo the Deaths of the Priors, Abbots, 
Religious Canons, $£c. 

This was otherwife call'd Calendar, and Ohtory. See 
Calendar, i£c. 

The Word comes from the Creek yiKgit, Mors, Death, 
and hiy&. . 

NECROMANCY, the Art, or Act of communicating 
with Devils, and doing furprifing Feats by their Afliflance ; 
particularly calling up the Dead : From «%?©", Death, 
and lurrtus. Enchantment. See Magic, Sorcery, £?<;. 

NECROSIS, in Medicine, a compleat Mortification of 
any part ; call'd alfo Sideratio and Sphacelus. See 
Sphacelus .^c. 

The Word is Greek, Attum, where it has the fame Sig- 
nification. ■ »,.,<•, 

NECTAR, among the antient Poets, the Drink ot the 
fabulous Deities of Antiquity. 

NEEDLE, a very lamiliar little Inftrument, or Urenfil, 
made of Steel, pointed at one end, and pierced at the 
other ; ufed in Sewing, Embroidery, Tapillry- Work, ££?<:. 

Needles moke a very confiderable Article in Commerce ; 
and the Confunq tion thereof is almoft incredible. The 
Sizes are from N° r, the largeft ; to M 25, the fmalleft. 

There is fcatce any Commodity cheaper than Needles ; 
which will appear fomething extraordinary to the Reader, 
after he has been ftiewn the infinite Number of Operations 
they undergo e'er brought to Perfection. 

MmufaSure of Needles. 

German and Hungary Steel is of moft repute for Needles. 
The full thing, is to pafs it thro' a Coal-fire, and under a 
Hammer, to bring it out of its fquare Figure into a Cy- 
lindrical one. This done, 'tis drawn thro' a large Hole of 
a Wire-drawing Iron 5 return'd into the Fire, and drawn 
thru' a fecond Hole of the Iron, fmaller than the firft 5 and 
thus fucceftively from Hole to Hole, till it have acquir'd 
the degree of Finenefs requir'dfor that Species of Needles 5 
obferving every time it is to be drawn, that it be greas'd 
over with Lard to render it the mote manageable. See 
Wire-D™zi>;k£. 

The Steel thus reduced into a fine Wire, is cut in Pieces 
of the length of the Needles intended. Thefe Pieces are 
flatted at one end on the Anvil, in order to form the Head 
and Eye. They are then put in the Fire, to foften 'em 
further, and thence taken out, and piere'd at each extreme 
of the flat Part, on the Anvil, by force of a Punchion of 
well temper'd Steel, andlaidon a leaden Block, to bring 
out, with another Punchion, the little Pieces of Steel re- 
maining in the Heads. 



The Corners are then filed off the Squares of the Heads, 
and a little Cavity filed on each fide the flat of the Head. 
This done, the Point is form'd with a File j and the whole 
filed over. They are then laid to heat red-hot, on a long, 
flat, narrow Iron, crooked at one end, in a Charcoal-fire ; 
and when taken out thence, are thrown into a Bafon of cold 
Water to harden. On this Operation, a good deal depends ; 
too much heat burns 'em 5 and too little leaves 'em foft 5 
the Medium is only to be learnt by Experience. 

When harden'd, they are laid in an Iron-Peel, on a Fire 
more or lefs brisk, in proportion to the Thicknefs of the 
Needles, taking care to move 'em from time to time > this 
ferves to temper 'em, and take off their Brittlenefs j Care, 
here, too, mull be taken of the degree of Hear. 

They are then ftreightned one after another with the 
Hammer ; the Coldnefs of the Water ufed in hardning 
'em having twilled the greatell pair of 'em. 

The next Procefs is the Poliftling. To do this, they 
take twelve or fifteen Thoufand Needles, and range 'em in 
little Heaps againfl each other on a Piece of new Buckram, 
fprinkled with Emety Dull. The Needles thus difpofed, 
Emery Dull is thrown over 'em, which is again fprinkled 
over with Oil of Olives. At lall, the whole is made up 
into a Roll, well bound at both ends. 

This Roll is then laid on a Poliftling Table, and over it 
a thick Plank loaden with Stones, which two Men work 
backwards and forwards a day and half, or two days fuc- 
ceflively. By which means, the Roll thus continually 
agitated by the "Weight and Motion of the Plank over ir, 
the Needles within fide being rubb'd againll each other with 
the Oil and Emery, areinlcnfibly polilhed. 

In Germany, inftead of Hands, they polifh with Water- 
Mills. 

After Poliftling, they are taken out, and the Filth wafh'd 
off 'em with hot Water and Soap : then wiped in hot Bran a 
little moiflen'd, placed, with the Needles, in a round Box 
fufpended in the Air by a Cord, which is kept ftirring till 
the Bran and the Needles be dry. The Needles rhus wiped 
in two or three differenr Brans, are taken out and put in 
wooden Veflels to have the good feparated from rhofe 
whofe Points or Eyes have been broke either in poliftling 
or wiping ; the Points are then all turn'd the fame way, 
and fmooth'd with an Emery-done turn'd with a Wheel. 

This Operation finifiies 'em ; and there remains nothing 
but to make 'em into Packets of two hundred and fifty 
each, 

Cbimrgeons Needles, are crooked, and their Points tri- 
angular. They are of different Sizes, and bear different 
Names according to the Purpofes they are ufed for. 

The larger! are Needles for Jmpttation 5 the next, Needles 
for Wounds; the fined, Needles for Sutures. They have others 
very fliort and flat, for Tendons ; others, Hill ftiortcr, and 
the Eye placed in the middle, for rhe tying together of 
Veflels, (Sc. See Suture, (gc. 

Magnetical Needle, in Navigation, S?c a Needle touch'd 
with a Load-Hone, and fufpended on a Pivot or Centre, on 
which, playing at liberty, it ditecls itfelf to certain Points 
in, or under the Horizon. S^e Magnet. 

Magnetical Needles are of two Kinds, viz. Horizontal and 
Inclmatory. 

Horizontal Needles, are thofe equally balanced on each 
fide the Pivot which futtains 'em ; and which, playing Ho- 
rizontally, with their two extremes point out the North 
and South Points of the Horizon. For their Application 
and Ufe, feeCoMPAss. 

ConJtrttBion of an Horizontal Needle. A Piece of pure 
Steel is provided, of a length not exceeding Hk Inches, 
left its Weight impede its Volubility ; very thin, to take its 
Verticity the better ; not perforated with any Holes, t£c. 
for Ornament fake, which prevent the equable diffufion of 
the Magnetic Virtue. 

A Perforation is made in the middle of its Length, and 
a brafs Cap or Head folder'd on, whofe imier Cavity is Co- 
nical, fo as to play freely on a Stile or Pivot, headed with 
a fine Steel Point. 

The North Point of the Needle in our Hemifphere is made 
a little lighter than the Southern, the Touch always de- 
ffroying the Balance, if well adjufted before, and rendring 
the North End heavier than the South, and thusoccafioning 
theNeedle to dip. See DiPPtNG-NeeaVe. 

Now to give the Needle its Verticity, or directive Fa- 
culty, 'tis to be rubb'd leifurely on each Pole of a Magnet, 
from the South Pole towards the IS'orth ; firft beginning 
with the Northern End, and going back at each repeated 
rub, towards the South. A Rub in a contrary Direction 
takes away the Power communicated by the former. See 
Pole and Touching. 

If after Touching, the Needle be out of its Equilibrium, 
fomething muft be filed off from the heavier Side, till it 
balance evenly. 

Needles 
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Nec^/eiinSea-Compaffcs are ufually made in a Rhom- 
boidal, or oblong Form. Sec their Structure under the 
Article Compass. 

A Needle, on Occafion, may be prepared without 
touching it on a Load- Hone: For a fine Steel Needle, 
gently laid on the Water, or delicately fufpended in the 
Air, will direcrt itfelf to the North and South. 

Thus, alfo, a Needle heated in the Fire, and cooled 
again, in the Direction of the Meridian, or even only in an 
erect Situation, acquires the fame Faculty. See Magne- 
tism, POLE,£Sfc. 

The Needle is not found to point precifely to the North, 
except in very few Places ; but deviates from it, more or 
lefs, in different Places, and that too at different Times 5 
which Deviation is call'd the 

Declination of the Needle, the Variation of the Hori- 
zontal Needle from the Meridian ; or the Angle it mates 
with the Meridian, when freely fufpended in a Horizontal 
Plane. See Declination. 

Inclinatory, or Dipping-Needle, fee Diw in g -Needle. 

NEEP-T/.&5, feeNEAP-T«&. 

A Ship is faid to be Beneeped when /he wants Water to 
bear her off the Ground. 

NEFASTUS, a Latin Term. The Romans ufed the 
Term Dies Nefajii, for thofe Days wherein it was not allow'd 
to adminiftcr Juftice, or hold Courts 5 nor for the Pretor to 
pronounce the three folemn Words or Formula's of the Law, 
do, dico, uddico, I give, I appoint, I adjudge. See Fas- 
tvs. 

Thefe Days were diftinguifh'd in the Calendar by the 
Letter N, or by N. F. Nsfaftas Prima j as when the Day 
was only Nefafttts, for the firft Part thereof. See Day. 

NEG AT ION, in Logic, an Act whereby the Mind fe- 
parates one Idea from another; or affirms the one is diffe- 
rent from the other. As, the Soul is not the Body. 

NEGATIVE, a Term that denies, or implies a Denial, 
of any thing. 

Logicians, SyC. fay, A Negative cannot be proved but by 
converting it into an Affirmative. 

NEGATivEHeref/cj, in the Language of the Inquifition, 
are thofe, who being accufed of Herefy, by Witneffes, 
whofe Evidence they don't deny, ftill keep on the Negat 
tioity make open Profcffion of the Catholic Doctrine, and 
declare their abhorrence of Herefy. 

There are alfo Negative Schifms, and Fnjitive ones. In 
tbeNegatrae, 'tis fufficient to reject the Errors of a Church 
withuuifeparating from it, or fetting up a ditlinct Society. 

Negative Tarns, the Laws whereby certain Perfons 
are excluded from Honours, Dignities, &c. without in- 
flicting any direct and pofitive Pains. 

Negative Quantities, in Algebra, thofe affected with 
the Sign — ■. See Quantity. 

Negative Quantities, are the Effects of pofitive ones ; 
where Pofitive end, there Negative ones commence. See 
Positive. 

Negative Pregnant, in Law, a. Negative which implies 
or brings forth an Affirmative : As if a Man being im- 
pleaded to have done a thing on fuch a Day, and in fuch a 
Place, denies he did it, Modo £5 forma declarata 3 which 
implies nevcrihelefs rhat he did it in fome fort. 

NEGATIVELY, Negative, in the School-Philofo- 
phy, is varioufly ufed in coniradiitindtion to Pofitively. See 
Positively. 

NEGRO'S, aKind of Slaves, which make a confiderable 
Article in the modern Commerce. 

TheNeiro's, properly call'd Blacks, or Moors, are a People 
of Africa, whoie Country extends on each fide the River 
Niger, and is call'd Nigritia ; Tho, whether the People com- 
municated their Name to the River, i$c. or received it 
therefrom, is not eafily determined. 

The Origin of Negro's, and the Caufe of that remarkable 
Difference in Complexion from the reft of Mankind, has 
much pcrplex'd the Naturalifls; nor has any thing fatis- 
factory been yetoffer'd on that head. See Blacks. 

They are brought from Guinea, and other Coaftsof Africa, 
and lent into *he Colonies in America, to cultivate Sugar, 
Tobacco, Indigo, $£c. 

This Commerce, which is fcarce defensible on the foot 
either of Religion, or Humanity, is now carried on by all 
the Nations that have Settlements in the Weft-Indies j par- 
ticularly the Englijh, Dutch, Spaniards, and Fort ttguefe ; the 
Spaniard:, indeed, have few Negro 9 1 at firft hand, but have 
always treated with other Nations, to furnifh them there- 
with : Thus they were formerly furnifhed by the Com- 
pany of the Grilles, eftablifhed at Genoa 3 fince by the AJ/t- 
enta in France ■-, and fince the Peace of Utrecht, by the Eng- 
life South-Sea Company. See AssiENTAand Company. 

The befl Negro's are brought from Cape Verd, Angola, Se- 
negal, the Kingdom of Joloffes, that of Galland, Darnel, the 
River Gambia,, &c. 

A Negro between 17 or 18 and 30 Years of Age, was an- 
tiently only valued at about 45 s. in the Commodities pro- 



per for that Country, which are Brandies, Iron, Linncn 
Paper, ISrafs-Pots, Bafons, &c. But their Value is now 
much enhanced, and it is feldom they meet with a o 00 d 
Negro for five Pounds. They frequently g : ve feven or 
eight. 

There are various ways of procuring them : Some, to 
avoid Famine, fell themfelves, their Wives and Ch.idren, 
to their Princes, or great Men, who have wherewithal] to 
fubfift them. Others are made Prifoners in War; and 
great numbers feiVd in Excursions, made foi that very 
purpofe by the petty Princes upon one anoth'er*sT< rruories? 
in which 'tis ufual to fweep away all both Old and Xoune 
Male and Female. b * 

The left's make a frequent Practice of furpilizing one 
another while the European Veffcls are at Anchor, and 
dragging thofe they have thus caughr to 'em, and felling 
them in fpire of themfelves ; and 'tis no extraordinary 
thing to fee the Son fell, after this manner, his Father or 
Mother, and the Fathei his own Children, for a few Bottles 
of Brandy, or a Bar of Iron, 

As foon as the Ship hasirs Complement, it immediately 
makes off 5 the poor Wretches, while yet in fiyht of their 
Country, falling into fuch deep Grief and Defpair in the 
Paffage, that a great pan of 'em langui/h, fall into Sldtnefs, 
and die : others of 'em di r patch themfelves, by refufingan* 
Food; others by flopping their Breath, in a manner peculiar 
to themfelves, by turning and folding their Tongue, which 
immediately I Wangles them 5 others dafh out their Brains 
againft the Ship 5 and others jump overboard. 

The only fure means to preferve em, is to have fome 
Mufical Instrument play to 'em, be it ever fo mean. Buc 
this exceffive Love fur their Cuuntrv ..bates as thev oct- 
further off. _ y & 

At their arrival in the Colonics, each Negro Is fold fur "8 
or 40 Pounds. They make the chief Riches of the Inha- 
bitants of the Iflands, £?c. A Man, v. g, who has twelve 
Negroes, is efteem'd a rich Man. 

NEIF, Naf, Nativa, in our antiert Cuitoms, a Bond- 
Woman, or She-Villain. SeeN'ATivus. 

Antiently, Lords of Manors fold, gave, or affigned their 
Neifs andNativ.es. See Slave, Villain. ££fe. 

Writ of Neifty, is an anricnt Writ whereby the Lord 
claim'd fuch a Woman for lis Neif. 

NE tnjttfte Vexes, a Writ which lies for a Tenant againft: 
the Lord forbidding him to diftrain on the Tenant who 
has formerly prejudiced himfelf by doing or paying more 
than he needed. 

NE5UEAN Games, one of the four kinds of Games, or 
Combats, celebrated among the antient Greeks. See 
Games. 

Some fay, they were inftiruted by Hercules, on occafion 
of his killing the Nem.san Lion ; and that it was on that 
account they had their Name, as alfo the Place of Cele- 
bration, the Fbreftof Nettuea. 

Others relate, That the feven Chiefs fent to Thebes, under 
the Conduct of Fo'yuces, being extremely pinch'd in their 
Journey with Thirif, met with Hypjipyle of Letnnos, who 
had in her Arms Ophcltes Son of Lycitr%tts t Priefi: .of Jupiter 
and Eurydics. They begging her to fhew 'em fome Wa- 
ter, (he laid the Child down on the Grafs, and conducted 
'em to a Well. In her Abfenee, a venomous Serpen; kill'd 
the Child 5 upon which the Nurfe, out of an excefs of 
Grief, grew defperatc. The Chiefs, at their return with 
her, kill'd the Serpent, buried the young Opbches, and to 
divert Hypfpyle, inftiruted the Nemaan Games. 

Faufamas refers the Fnflitution thereof to Adraftus, and 
the Pvelloration thereof to his Defendants. 

Laftly, Hercules, on his Victory over the Nemaan Lion, 
augmented the Games, and confecrated them to Jupiter 
Nemccus. JEHanfays, 'Twas indeed the feven Chiefs going 
to the Siege of Thebes, that inilituted them; but adds 
that 'twas in favour of FronaBes. 

They 1 
pointing 
fhould be Victors in the Games. 

They were held every three Years, in the Month call'd 
Fanemos by the Corinthians, and Boedromion by the Athenians. 
The Argianswei-Q the Judges, and fat clothed in black, 
toexprefs the Origin of the Games. As they were inftitu- 
ted by Warriors, none at firft were admitted to 'em but 
Military Men, and the Games themfelves were only 
Eaueftrian and Gymnic 5 at length they were open to 
the People, and other Kinds introduped. 

The Conquerors were crown'd with Olive, till the time 
of the War with the "Mcdes ; when,a Blow they receiv'd in 
that War, occafion'd them to change the Olive for Srnal- 
lage, a funeral Plant. Tho otSers maintain, that the Crown 
was originally Smallage, on account of the Death of 
Ophehes, otherwife call'd Arcbemorus ; this Plant bein^ fup- 
pofed to have receiv'd the Blood which run from the Wound 
made by the Serpent. 



hey were open'd with Sacrificing to Nemaan Jove, ap- 
ting him a Pried', and proposing Rewards for fuch as 
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NEMINE Contradicente, i.e. None contradiBing is, a Term 
•hiefly ufed in Parliament, when any Matter is carried with 
univerfal Confcnt. 
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Tome the other, form'd from the Sound or Voice of thofe 
that weep. 

NEOMENIA, in the Schools, Sgc. a Term ufed for the 
New Moon. See Moon. 

Some fay, the Jraireckon'd two kinds of NeomenU, or 



For Example. Suppofe the Multiplicand 

5978, and the Multiplicator 937. From the 

outermoft Triangle on the right-hand (Tab. 

NENIA,orN«NiA, intheantient Poetry, a kind of Ver- Algebra, Fig. 2.) which correfponds to the 

fes fung at the Obfequiesof the Dead. See Obsequies. right-hand Figure of the Multiplicator 7, write 

Authors reprefent them as ferry Compofitions, iung by out the Figure 6, placing it under the Line. In 

hired Women-Mourners. The firit Rife of thefe Nenia is the next Rhomb, towards the left, add 9 and 

afcribed to the Phrygians. 5 ; their Sum being 14, write the right-hand 

The Word comes from the Greek mU, on which Scaliger Figure, viz. 4, againft 6 ; carrying the left- 5602180" 
obferves that it Jhould be wrote in Latin Nenia, not N<eni». hand Figure, 1, to 4 and 3, which are found 

Gmcbart notes Nmia to have antiently been the Name in the next Rhomb. The Sum 8, join to the 45 already 
of a Song to lull Children a-fleep, and conjectures it to put down: after the fame manner, in the laft 'Rhomb 
come from the Helrew J'J Mb, Child. add 6 and 5, the latter Figure of the Sum ,1, put down as 

In the Heathen^ Antiquity, the Goddefs of Tears and before, and carry 1 to the 3 found in the left-hand Triangle ■ 
Funerals was call'd Nenia, whom fome fuppofe to have the Sum 4 join as before on the left of 1845: Thus 
given that Name to the Funeral-Song ; and others to have will you have the FaBum of 7 into 5978 ; and after the 
taken her Name from it. Some will have the one, and fame manner will you have the FaBum of the Multipli- 
cand, into the other Figures of the Multiplicator: The 
whole added together gives the whole Product. 

Vfe of Neper's Boxes in Dim/ion. 

Difpofe the LamelU fo, as that the uppcrmoft Figures 

New Moons ; the firft on the Day of her Conjunction with may exhibit the Divifor ; to thefe, on the left-hand join 

the Sun ; the fecond on that of her Apparition, or Thafls ; 'he LamelU of Units. Defcend under the Divifor, till you 

and add, that they celebrated two PafTovers, by reafon of meet thofe Figures of the Dividend, wherein 'tis firft re. 

the uncertainty which of thefe Days it mould be held on. quir'd, how oft the Divifor is found, or at lead the next 

F. Hardouin, on the contrary, maintains, they had no lefs Number, which is to be fubliracted from the Dividend - 

other Neomema but that of the Moon's Conjunction with the Number correfponding to this, in the Place of Units' 

the Sun ; which it was eafy to afcertain by Aflronomical write down for a Quotient. By determining the other parts 

Calculation : whereas the other was liable to Miftakes ; of the Quotient after the fame manner, the Divifion will 

the Moon fometimes not /hewing herfelf till four or five be compleated. 

days after her Conjunction. See Passover. For Example. Suppofe the 

NEOPHYTES, Neopiiytje, i.e. New Flams, in the Dividend 5501381?, and the Di- 

Primitive Church, were new Chriftians ; or the Heathens vifor 5978 ; fince it is firft asked 

newly converted to the Faith. how often 5978 isfound in 56013, 

_ The Fathers never difcover'd the Myfleries of their Re- defcend under the Divifor, (Tab. 

ligion to the Neophytes. Aritii. Fig. .) till in the 

The Term is Hill apply'd to the Converts which the loweft Series you find the Num- 

Miffionaries make among the Infidels. The Japonefe Neo- ber 53802, approaching neareft 

phytes in the latter end of the 16th, and beginning of the to 56013 ; the former whereof 

17th Century, arefaidto have fhewn Prodigies of Courage is to be fubftraSed out of the 

and Faith, equal to any in the Primitive Church. latter, and the Figure 9 cor- 

The Word has formerly been likewife ufed for New refponding thereto in the LamelU of Units write down for 

Priefts, or thofe full admitted into Orders 3 and fometimes the Quotient. To the Remainder 221 1, join the folio wins 

for the Novices in Monafteries. Figure of the Divifor S ; and the Number i-:o 34 being 

Originally the Word fignifies a new Flam, being form'd found, as before, to be the next lefs Number thereto, the 

of the Greek re©-, new, and fu'a, I produce, n. d. newly correfponding Number in the LamelU of Units -, is 'to ba 

born ; Baptifm, whereby they commenced Neophytes, be- wrote down for the Quotient ; and the Subflra'ct'ion to L 

'"g * 1 SE,4?™S Bittl V continued as before. After the fame manner the third and 

NEPENTHE, in Phatmacy, a Name given to an Opi- laft Figure of the Quotient will be found to be 7 • and the 

ate, or Laudanum, by Theo.Swingerus, from the great Opi- whole 937. 

nion he had of its giving Eafe in all manner of Pain ; the NEPHEW, a Term relative to Uncle and Aunt, figni- 

Word importing as much, from the Privative, m, ma, or fying a Brother or Sifter's Son; who, according to the Ci- 

aljque, without ; and ™8« f , LuBus, Sorrow. vil Law, is in the third Degree of Confanguinity • and ac- 

The Nepenthe mention'd in antient Authors, was a Plant, cording to the Canon Law, in the fecond. See Agnation 

now unknown. Homer fays, it was a Plant of Egypt ; and and Coo nation. 
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adds, that Helena made ufe of it to charm her Hofts, and 
make 'em forget their Pains. 

Some Authors fay, it was the Plant we call Helen'mm, 
and others JEnopia. M. Petit has a Diffcrtation on the an- 
tient Nepenthe, 

NEPER's, Naiper's, ot Napier's Bones, an Inftru- 



The Word is form'd from the Latin Nepos ; which in the 
corrupt Ages of that Language fignified the fame thing. 

NEPHRITES, or Nephriticus Dolor, in Medicine, 
a Name given to a painful Difeafe occafion'd by the Stone 
or Gravel in the Kidneys. See Stone. 

The Word is borrow'd from the Greek ntpei 



ment, whereby Multiplication and Divifion of large Num- of the Reins 5 from ntcx, Rein. SteKmNEv 



Difeafe 



bers are much facilitated and expedited ; fo call'd* from its 
Inventor 3. Neper, Baron ofMercbiflon in Scotland. 

ConfruBion of Neper's Bones. 

Five Rods, Plates, or Lamelk, are provided of Wood, 
Metal, Horn, Paftboard, or other Matter, (Tab. Algebra, 
Fig. i.j of an oblong Form, and divided each into nine 1 ittle 
Squares; each of which is refolved into two Triangles by 
Diagonals. 

In thefe little Squares are wrote the Numbers of Multi 
plication Table 
hand Figures, 
the Tens or 
angle : As in the Figure. 



The Greeks give the Name n?um, to the firft Fcrteh-a 
of the Loins, from its neighbourhood to the Kidneys. See 
Vertebra 

NEPHRITIC, fomething that relates to the Kidneys. 
See Kidney. j 

The Word is form'd of the Greek npe-s, Rein, Kidney. 

Nephritic Colic, is a Colic or Pain arifing from a Stone 
or Gravel in the Reins, £=?c. 

This is the moft cruel of all Colics. See Colic 

NEPHROTICS, Medicines proper for Difeafes of the 




feach-Kernels, 



s Grafs, 
Pimpre- 

Turpcntine, lye. 



Vfe o/Neper's Sonesin Multiplication. 



nella, red Chich-Peas, 

See Lithontiiriptic. 

NEPHRITICUM £,>«<«, a j^ of Medicinal Wood 

growing in New Spain, chiefly in the Kingdom of Mexico ■ 
To multiply any given Number by another 5 difpofe the call'd by the Indians, Coalt Tiapalcypathy, as bring foreS 
LamelU in filch manner, as that the top Figures may ex- againft Nephritic Pains. SeeWoon ^ lovereign 

hibit the Multiplicand ; and to thefe on the left-hand, join It muft be chofen well clear'd of its Bark and Rind - it 
the LamelU of Units; m which feek the right-hand Figure is of a bitter Tafte, and a reddiflt yellow Colon ; 'but 
of the Multiplicator; and the Numbers correfponding when infufed in cold Water, gives it sky-bin Tinkre 
thereto in the Squares of the other LamelU, write out, when view'd by a falfe Light, and a Lid Co Io Tbi 
by adding the feveral Numbers occurrmg in the fame a true one : A little of any Acid beins inked mlT'.K- 
Rhomb together and their Sums. After the fame man- Tinfture, both Colours difjpear bu, ift^! of Tartar 
ner write out the Numbers correfpond.ng to the other reftores its sky-blue. SeeCoLouk 

Figures of the^ Multiplicator ; let them be difpofed under Some fubftitute Ebony, and others red Brafil Wood for 
one another asm the common Multiplication; and laftly, Lignum Nephriticum, but the Deceit becomes Apparent Z 
add the feveral Numbers into one Sum. infufing it in Water. -ipparent by 

"NEPRHI- 
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NEPHRITICTJS JUp«, a precious Stone, fo call'd from 
its extraordinary Virtues againft the Stone and Gravel in 
the Kidneys. See Stonk. 

'Tis a kind of Jafper, of a greyifh Colour, mix'd with a 
little blue, fometimes white and black 5 and only differs 
from Jafper, in its being harder, and always without any 
thing of red. 

'Tis brought chiefly from New Spain, where it is fome- 
times found in Pieces large enough to make moderate Gups. 
There is fome likewife found in OldSpam and Bohemia. 

This Stone is very dear, by reafon of the wonderful Vir- 
tues afcribed to it. A Cup made of it was fold for 1600 
Crowns in the time of the Emperor Rudolphus II. 

The beft for Medicinal Ule is of a blui/h grey, fat and 
unctuous, as Talc of Venice. 

The Indians of New Spain, who firft difcover'd its ufe, 
and taught it the Europeans, wear it hung about their Neck, 
after having cut it in various Figures, chiefly Beaks of Birds : 
Whence fome Charletans take occafion to counterfeit it, by 
cutting Jada, and other Stones, into like Figures 5 and fell 
it at great Prices to thofe who have an Opinion of its Ne- 
phritic Faculty. 

NEPOTISM, aTermufed mltaly, in fpeaking of the 
Authority which the Pope's Nephews, i. e. his Baftards, 
have in the Administration of Aftairs, and in the Care the 
Popes take to raife and enrich them. 

Many of the Popes have endeavoured to reform the 
Abufes of Nepotifm, but hitherto in vain. J-eti has wrote 
exprefly on the Subject, 11 Nepotifmo. 

NEPTUNALIA, Feafts held among the Antients in 
honour of Neptune. 

The Neptunalia differ'd from the Confualia, in that the 
latter were Feafts of Neptune, confider'd as prefiding over 
Horfesand the Manage. See Consualia. 

Wheteas the former were Feafts or" Neptune in the general, 
and not confider'd under any particular Quality. They 
were celebrated on the 10th of the Calends of Auguft. 

NEREIDS, or Nereides, Fabulous Deities of the An- 
tients, fuppofed to inhabit the Sea. See God. 

The Nereids were fifty in number j all the Sons of Nep- 
tune by the Nymph Doris. Their Name and Genealogies 
aredefcribed by Hefiod. 

NERVE, in Anatomy, a round, white, long Body, like 
a Cord, compofed of fevetal Threads, or Fibres ; deriving 
its Origin from the Brain, or the Spinal Marrow ; and di- 
ftributed throughout all the Parts of the Body ; ferving 
for the Conveyance of a Juice call'd Animal Spirits, for the 
performance of Senfation and Motion. Sec Sensation, 
Muscular Motion, ti?c. 

For the Origin of the Nerves: From every Point of the 
Cortex of the Brain, there arife minute medullary Fibres 5 
which, in their Progrefs uniting together, at length be- 
come fenfible, and thus constitute the Medulla of the Brain, 
and the Spine. See Cortex, Medulla, &c. 

Hence they are continued, and in their farther Progrefs, 
become diftinguifll'd or feparated by Coats which are de- 
tach'd to them from the Dura and Pia Mater, into feveral 
diftinct Fafciculi, ot'Nervesj refembling, in the Pofltion of 
their compone.ntFibrill<e, fo many Horfes Tails.wrapp'd up in 
a double Tunic. See Fibre. 

'Tis probable that the medullary Fibres of the Cere- 
helium, rifingup towards the fore-parts of the Medulla Obion- 
£ata, do, part of them, join the Nerves arifing thence, but fo 
as flill to retain their different Origin, Progrefs, and Fun- 
ctions. The reft of the Fibres of the Cerebellum are fo mix'd 
with thofe of the Brain, as that there is, perhaps, no part 
of thewhole Medulla Oblongata,*)* Spinalis,v/hcrc there are not 
found Fibres of each kind ; and thus, to confiitute the Body 
of each Nerve, both kinds of Fibres contribute ; tho the 
end and effect of each bequite different. See Cerebel,^. 

The Nerves thus form'd, and fent from the Medulla Ob- 
longata and Spinalis while within the Cranium, are ten Fair 5 
thovery improperly fo accounted j inafmuch as moll of them 
do in reality confift of feveral diftinct, very large Nerves. 

From the Spinal Marrow, continued without the Cra- 
nium, there arife, after the like manner, thirty Pair, to 
which may be added another Pair fent from the Vertehr/e of 
the Neck, augmented in its Progrefs by Branches from the 
fecond and third Pair, and at laft join'd to the eighth Pair. 

All thefe, while within the Medulla, are pulpous ; as foon 
as they quit it, they acquire a Sheath, or Cafe, wherewith 
being defended, they proceed to the Dura Mater, which is 
perforated into an open Vagina, reaching as far as the Fora- 
mina of thoCranium, dellin'd for the tranfmiflion of Nerves ; 
where the nine firft Pair, and the Acceffhry Pair, affuming 
this Vagina, or Cafe, pafs fafelyourof the Cranium. 

Theother thirty and one Pair defcend thro' Spaces be- 
tween the Commiffures of the Apophyfes of the Vertebra ; 
whence, firm, hard, and well cloath'd as they are, they 
aredifperfed thro' all, even the fmalleft Points of the folid 
Parts of the Body yet known. See Solid. 



■ The , ",'• or Covers of the f>= Nm*» are every where 
mvefted with Blood-Veffels,Lymphatics, and otherVeficles 
of a very tight lexture, which ferve to collect, strengthen, 
and contrast thefthnlU ; and from which many of the Phe- 
nomena of theNerves, and of Difeafes, ate accountable. 

As foon as the laft Extremities of the Nerve, are about 
to enter the Parts to which they belong, they again lay 
afide their Coats, and become expanded either into a kind 
of thin Memlranula, or into a foft Pulp. See Membrane 
and Flesh. 

Now, upon confidering firft, That the whole vafcular 
Medulla of the Brain goes to the conftjtuting of the Fi- 
bril!* of the Nerves ; nay, is wholly continued into, and 
ends in them ; Secondly, That upon eoinpreffion, teating 
difperfion, putrefaction, tfc. of the Medulla of the Brain 
all the Ailions ufed to be perform'd by the Nerves ariiino 
thence, are immediately abolilhed, even tho the Nerves con- 
tinue entire and untouch'd ; Thirdly, That the Nerves 
themfelves are every where found lax, pendulous, crooked 
retrograde, and oblique, yet effect Motion and Senfation 
almolt inftaptaneoufly ; Fourthly, That when clofu bound 
or comprefs'd, tho in all other relpecls entire, they lofc all 
their Faculty in ihofe Parts between the Liaature and tho 
Extremes to which they tend, without lofing~any in thofe 
Parts between the Ligature and the Medulla of the Brain 
or Cerebellum: it evidently appears, that the nervous Fi- 
br:lU do continually take up a Humour or Juice from tho 
Medulla of the Brain, and rranfmit it by fo many diftinct 
Canals to every Point of the whole Body ; and by means 
hereof alone perform all their Funftions in Senfation, Muf- 
cular Motion, Sgfc. See Sensation and Muscle. 

Which Humour is what we popularly call Animal Spirits 
or the Nervous" Juice. See Animal Spirit. 

Nor does there appear any Probability in that Opinion 
maintain d by fome ; viz. That the Nerves perform all 
their Aflion by the Vibration of a tenfe Fibrilla ; which is 
inconfiftent with the nature of 1 foft, pulpous, flaccid 
crooked, wavy Nerve, and with that nice dil:inctn<-fs 
wherewith the Objefts of our Senfes are represented 
and Mufcular Motions perform'd. 

Now, after the fame manner as the Atterial Blood 
is perpetually earned into all tho Parts of the Body 
furnilh'd with thofe Veffels ; fo we conceive a Juice pre- 
paid in the Cortex of the Brain and Cerebellum, convey'd 
thence every Moment thro" the Nerves to every Point of 
the folid Body. The fmallnefs of the Veffels in the Cor- 
tex, as exhibited in Ruyfch's InjeSions, which yet are only 
Arterious, and therefore incredibly thicker than the laft 
Emiffary derived thence, /hew how flender thefe hollow 
Nervous Stamina muft be. But the grear Bulk of the Brain 
compared with the exceeding Smallnefs of each Fibrilla 
fhews, that their number muft be great beyond the limits 
of all Imagination. 

And again, the great Quantity of Juice conftantly brought 
hither, and violently agitated, will occafion a conftant Ple- 
nitude, Opennefs, and Action of thefe little Canals. 

But, as ftefll Juice is every moment prepared, and the 
laft is continually ptotruding the former ; as foon as it has 
done its laft Office, it feems to be driven out of the laft 
Filaments into the fmalleft Lymphatic Verntlx, both about 
the Glands, and elfewhere 5 thence into the Lymphatics 
fomewhat latger; and again from thefe to the common 
Lymphatic Veffels with the Valves of Veins, and at length 
into the Veins and the Heart ; and thus like the other Juices 
of the Body, does it make its Citcuit round ihe Body. See 
Circulation of the Spirits. 

Upon the whole, if ws confider the great Bulk of the 
Brain, Cerebellum, Medulla Oblongata, and Medulla Spinalis 
with regard to the Bulk of the reft of the Solids 
of the Body ; the great number of Nerves distributed 
hence throughout the whole Body j that the Brain and 
Carina, that is the Spinal Matrow, are the Balis in an Em- 
bryo, whence, according to the great Malpighi, the other 
parts are aftetwards form'd ; andlaftly, that there is fcatce 
any part of a Body, but what feels or moves 5 it will ap- 
pear very probable, that all the folid parts of the Body are 
wove out of nervous Fibres, and confift whollyof 'em. See 
Stamen. 

The Antients only allow'd of feven Fairs or Conjugations 
of Nerves, proceeding from the Brain ; which, with their 
Functions, they comprifed in thefs wo Latin Verfes : 

Optica prima, oculos movet altera, tenia guflat, 

Qusirtaq; quinta audit, vagafexta eft, feptima lingua. 

But the Moderns, as before obferv'd, reckon ten, which 
arc as follow. 

Nerves of the Brain, or Cerebrum. 

OlfaBory Nerves, Far Olfaflorium, or the Olfactory Pair 

arifes in the fore-part of the Brain, juft below the 0) 

Frontis ; thefe being pretty thick near the Os Cribrofum, ar e 

7 U ther. 
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there tallM Proceffiis Fafillares, which Dr. Drake takes to into two ; the upper whereof is diftributed by many Twia§ 
be a properer Name in that Place, than that of Nerves ; into the Membrana Pituitaria. The lower, paffing a pe- 
they appearing rather Productions of the Medulla Oblongata, culiar Hole on the hind and lateral part of the Bone of the 
whence the Olfallory Nerves arife, than diftinft Nerves. As Palate, is distributed into that fpongy Flefh that lines the 
foon as they have made their way thro theOJCnfo-o/am.they Palate, and the tough Membrane that covers it. 
are diftributed throughout the Membranes of the Nofe. The third little Branch is fpent on that part of the 
Their Ufe is in the Senfation of Smelling. See Smelling. Membrana Pituharia that lines the Fauces upon the Uvula 

O/kNerves. Thefe pafs the Skull thro two Perfora- and Mufdes thereabouts, and upon the Tonfils. 
tjons in its Balis, a little above the Sella Eauina, and are The greater or foflerior Branch, after fending a few 
thence convey'd to the Tunics of the Eye 5 whereof, the Twigs to the Sara Mater, paffes the Skull thro the fifth 
Retina, fuppofed to receive the Objects of Vifion, is an Foramen ; and having fent off fome Twigs to the Buccinator 
Extenfion of the inner or medullary part alone. SeeVi- Maffeter, and the Mufcles of the lower Jaw, is divided into 
sion and Retina. three considerable Branches. 

Nerves that move the Eyes, Oculorum Motorii, arife from The firft paffes to the Root of the Tongue, and thence 
the Crura of the Medulla Oblongata, near the Annular Protu- proceeding forwards, fends feveral Branches to the Maxil- 
berance ; whence they march out between two Branches lary Glands. It fends others along the inner Subilance of 
of the Cervical Artery; and paflingout of the Skull at an the Tongue, which end in Capillaries at its Extremity, and 
irregular oblong hole, immediately under the former, are joining every where with the Branches of the ninth Pair 
fpent on thufe Mufcles of the Eyes call'd Attollent, Defri- ferve both the Mufcles and Papillary Glands, and contri- 
ment, Adducent, and Ohl'tauut inferior ; except fome fmall bute to the Tafte, as well as the Motion of the Tongue. 
Fibres fpent in the Mufcles of the upper Falpebra. See Eye . The fecond, or middle Branch, after diftributing a Twie 
Patheuc Nerves, arife behind the Tejtes, and paffing into the Maxillary Glands, and the Mufcles Stylclojfus and 
out of the Skull at the fame Foramen with the former Myloglojfus, enters the hollow of the lower Jaw, along w'hich 
Pair, fpend themfelves wholly on the Trochlear Mufcle. it runs accompanied with Branches of the Carotid Arteries 
Fifth Pair of Nsrves, the largeft of all thofe coming and little Veins, which return to the internal Jugulars 5 
from the Brain, has its ufe as well as distribution more and befides fending off a Twig to each Tooth, with the 
extenfive ; fetving both for Senfe and Motion, for Touch Membranes of the forcfaid Veffels, contributes to form a 
and Tafte. It fends Branches not only to the Eyes, Nofe, Membrane which lines the whole Sinus. At the fourth 
Palate, Tongue, Teeth, and moft parts of the Mouth and Grinder it divides into two ; the lefs whereof runs to the 
Face, but alfo to the Breaft, lower Venter, Procardia, \$c. joining of the Jaw; the bigger, paffing out at a peculiar 
by means of the Intercoftals, which are partly compofed Perforation, is divided into feveral Fibres, which are dif- 
ot Branches of this Nerve ; whence atifes a Content or Sym- pofed into the Mufcles of the lower Lip and Chin, 
pathy between the feveral Parts of the Body. SeeCoN- Thetiirrfor exterior Branch, is fpent on the parotid Glands. 
sent of Farts. Sixth Pair of Nerves, or the Guflatorii, rife from the Me- 

lt arifes from the Annular Protuberance, near the Pro- dullary Tracts of the Centrum Ovale, below the annulat 
eeffus Cerebelli, and is at its Origin very large, but before Proccfs, and ptoceeding forwards, enters the fame Recep- 
its egrefs from the Dura Mater is divided into two Branches, tacle, or Sinus of the Skull, on the fide of the Sella as the 
each cunlifting of innumerable nervous Fibres, whereof fifth Pair does j whence fending off a Twig to join thofe of 
thofe of one Branch are pretty tough and firm ; the other the fifth Pair, in their paffage to the Intercoftals it goes 
foft and lax. A little beyond the Sella, it forms a Plexus out ot the Skull at the fame Hole with the Moto'is Oculo- 
call'd Ganglioformis, near which, each Nerve is divided into rum, and ends in the abducent Mufcles of the Eye • fending 
an interior mafofteriw Branch. withal fome Twigs to the Tongue. See Tongue! 

The Anterior or Fore-Branch, after a few Twigs fent to The Seventh Pair, or Auditory Nerves, arifing from the 
the Dura Mater, enters the Receptacle on each fide the medullary Traft of the fourth Ventricle, and paffing out of 
Sella ; whence it fends off one or two Twigs to the Inter- the Skull thro a Hole of the Os Petrofum, divides into 
coital 5 and as foon as it emerges thence, Js again fubdi- two Branches, or Portions, a. hard and a foft one. The fan/ 

entring a little Sinus in the upper part of the Bone that 
conluiutesthe Barrel of the Ear j fends off a Twig which 
ditttibutes itl'clf into the Dura Mater, except fome fmall 
Twigs which go to the Membrane that lines the Ear, to 
the internal Mufcles that line the Ear, and the fine Mem- 



vided into three nearly equal Branches. The vfpermojl 
paffing the Foramen Lacerum into the Orbit of the 
Eye, is immediately fubdivided into three lefs Branches ; 
the firft of which, after fending Twigs to the Tunica Ad- 
nata, Glandula Lacrymalis, the Mufcks that draw up th 



Nofe, and the orbicular Mufcles, running over the Mufcle brane that cluthes the infide of the Cavity of the Apo- 
which draws up the upper Eye-lid, is fpent on the Mufcles fhyfis Mamdians. After this, the hard Branch fends off two 



of the Forehead, and the common Integuments of the fore- other Twigs, one to the eighth Pair, the other to the Tyin- 
part of the Head. fanum, whofe Chord it forms ; whence creeping over the 

The fecond Branch running under the Pathetics and Malleolus, it goes out of the Ear, and fends a Ramification 
Motorii, is divided into two ; whereof tile outer and fmaller 
fends off feveral FibrtlU into the Fat that envelopes the 
Opricjferoej and joining wirh others from the third Pair, 
forms a fort of Plexus on the Trunk of the Optic Nerve j 
whence FibrtlU are detach 'd into the Mufcuhs Vepr'mens, 



to the Tongue. 

The fame hard Branch, coming out of the Procejfus Ma- 
miSaris, lends fome Twigs to the Maffeter, and others to 
the Glands about the Ear ; where it divides into two other 
, Ramifications ; the interior bellowed on the Glands, the 
Adducent, and the Tunica Sclerotica. The inner and bigger Check, and the upper Lips, the reft on the lower Palpe- 
Slip is fubdivided into four Twigs ; the firft running over bra, and the external part of the Face. The exterior Ra- 
the Optic Nerve, enters the Sclerotica, and is fpent in that mification, bellowing fome FibrilU on the Glands out of 
Membrane. The fecond, returning into the Skull by a which it iffues, divides into two; the upper diftributed 
peculiar Perforation, pierces the Dura Mater, and, fome- into the Quadraius and outer patts of the under Lip ; the 
times turning back again, paffes out of the Skull thro one lower fpentun the Integuments of the fore and lateral part 
of the Holes of the Cribriforme, and is diftributed into the of the Neck, lower Jaw, and the Mafloidal Mufcle. 
interior Membrane of the Nofe. The third Twig is fpent The foft and larger Portion of this Pair divides into 
partly on the Eye-lids and theit orbicular Mufcles, the ex- three Ramifications, the upper whereof paffes a fmall Fo- 
ternal Integument of the Nofe, and the Mufcles which rameu into the Concha, where expanding, it forms a fine 
draw it upwards. The fourth is diftributed by feveral Membrane which lines its inner Surface. 'The fecond and 
Twigs into the Eye-lids and orbicular Mufcles. The third third Ramifications are alfo fpent on the inner parts of the 
Slip of the upper Branch is fpent on the Glandula Innomi- " 
nata and Tunica Adnata. 

The lefs inferior Branch, e'er it leave the Skull, enters 
the Orbit of the Eye, and running along the outfide of the 
Mufculus Abducens, goes out again at a little Perforation pe- 
culiar to it; after which ir divides into feveral Fibres, fome 
of which go tothe Integuments of the Cheeks; the reft to 
the Mufcles that raife the upper Lip. As foon as it quits 



Concha and femicircular Duels, which they furnifh with 
Membranes, the immediate Organs of Hearing. See 
Hearing. 

Eighth Pair of Nerves, or the Par Vagum, fprings from 
the Medulla Oblongata, a little above the Olivaria Corpora, 
and paffes out of the Skull thro the fame Perforations with 
the lateral Sinus's of the Dura Mater. 

This, in its progrefs, is join'd by the Par Acccffbmm, and a 
the Skull at the third Foramen, it is fubdivided into three little further by a Twig of the hard part of the feventh Pair 
little Branches, the firft of which, after fome Twigs be- andat the fecond Vertebra of the Neck by the I\ferz.»s that iffue 
ftow'd on the Maffeter, the Teguments of the Face, the from the Cervical Marrow ; and detaches feveral Twins to 
Gums, and upper Teeth ; enters a peculiar Sinus of the the Mufcles of the Larynx, Gula, Neck, £-?c. particularly 
Bone making the lower part of the Orbit, and goes out the Gan-Jioform Plexus, form'd by its Union with a Branch 
at a Hole particular to it; afterwhichit dividesinto feveral of the Intercollal. Hence defending tothe Thorax it 
Fibril* which go to the Teguments of the Face, the, upper makes another Plexus under the Clavicle, whence arifes the 
Lip, the Mufcle that draws the lower part of the Nofe Recurrent Nerve on the right fide, as on the left it has its 
laterally, and the inner Mufcle of the Nofe. Rjft. f rom t he Trunk of the Nerve itfelf. The right Re- 

rhejccondjmall Branch running downwards behind the currenr is reflected at the Axillary Artery, the left at the 
Du3s which go from the Nofe to the Fauces, is divided defending Branch of the Aorta ; each running afide the 
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Trachea, impart fome Twigs to it, and terminate in the 
Mufcles of the Larynx. Their Ufe is in the Formation 
and Modulation of the Voice. See Voice. 

Againft the Origin of the Awta it fends off a Branch to- 
wards the Heatt ; which dividing into two, the leffer twifts 
about the Pulmonary Vein ; the bigger proceeds to the 
Pericardium, and Heart, after having lent off a Twig, which 
with others from the Intercoftals, make the Plexus Car- 
d'tacus fuperior : proceeding ftill further, it fends out fe- 
veral Ramifications, which, meeting together, make the 
Flsxus Pneumoniae, whence arife Fibres that conftringe 
the Veffels and Veficles of the Lungs. In its Paffage 
downwards, it diflributes feveral Branches to the Oefo- 
phagus, along which it runs. 

About the lower Vertebra of the Neck, the Trunk di- 
vides into two Branches, the external and internal, com- 
municating all along by feveral Ramifications, and at 
length reuniting. The reft of this Pair joins with the 
Intercoftals in the formation of feveral Plexus's in the lower 
Venter, and in them feems to terminate. See Plexus. 

Along with thefe, and wrapp'd up in the fame Coat from 
the Dura Mater, paffes the 

Jccejfory Nerve, or Tar Acccfforium. It has its Origin 
from the Medulla contain'd in the Vertebra of the Neck. 
Soon after its return our of the Skull, it leaves the Par Va- 
gum again, and is diftributed into the Mufcles of the Neck 
and Shoulders. 

Intercojial Nee ves, con fi ft of 7ierims Filaments derived 
partly from the Brain, viz. Branches of the fifth and fixth 
Pair - 7 and partly from the Spinal Marrow, by thofe Branches 
they receive from the Vertebral Nerves. 

In each Trunk of thefe Nerves, e'er it arrives at the 
Thorax, are two Cervical Plexus's, the upper whereof re- 
ceives a Branch from each Trunk of the Par Vagum ; the 
under fends out feveral Ramifications to the Oefophagus and 
Afpera Arteria, and particularly a large one to the recurrent 
Nerve. From the fame Plexus defcend two other Ramifi- 
cations to the Cardiac Plexus 5 which are join'd a little lower 
by a third, from which the Intercojial Nerve defcending to 
the Clavicles, divides into two, and embraces and con- 
ftringes the fubclavian Artery ; thence entring theThorax,it 
receives three or four Twigs from the upper Vertebral Nerve, 
together with which it conftitutes the Intercojial Plexus ■- 
and thence defcending along the fides of the Vertebra, and 
receiving a nervous Twig from each of them to the Os 
Sacrum, and entring the Abdomen, it forms feveral confi- 
derabie Plexus's, viz. the Lienaris, Hepaticus, the two Re- 
flates, Mejhttericus magfiu-s t and two little ones in the Pelvis. 
See Plexus. 

Ninth Pair of Nerves, Motor'ti Lingua, arife from the 
middle of the Centrum Ovale, by three or four fmall Twigs, 
and go out of the Skull near the Procefs of the Occiput ; 
and fend their Branches to the Tongue. 

They may belikewife call'd Gujlatorii, as they contri- 
bute, together with the Branches of the fifth and fixth 
Pair, to the Senfation of Tafting. See Tasting. 

Tenth Pair of Nerves, arife by two or three Branches 
from the Medulla oblongata, juft below the Corpora Fyrami- 
dalia and Olharia, or rather, at the beginning of the Me- 
didla Spinalis ; whence reflecting a little backwards, it goes 
out of the Skull between the firft Vertebra of the Neck, and 
the Procefs of the Occiput. 

It is fpent on the external Mufcles of the Head and Ears. 
See Ear, #c 

. Nerves from the Spinal Mar: ow. 

The Sphi.il Nerves, (i.e. thofe fpringing from the 
Medulla after its egrefs out of the Skull, where it lays afide 
the name Oblongata, and affumes that of Spinalis') are thirty 
Pair: Of which, fome are reckoned as belonging to the 
Neck, as having their Origin thence, and call'd Cervical 
Nerves ; others to the Dorfum, or Back, and call'd Vtrfal 
Nerves $ others to the Loins, call'd Lumbal Nerves, and the 
reft to theOj Sacrum, 

Cervical Nerves. Of thefe there are feven Fair: The 
firft Pair arife between the firft and fecond Vertebra of the 
Neck, and, contrary to the reft, come out before and be- 
hind 5 whereas the other fix Pair come out laterally from 
the Junctures of the Vertebra, thro particular Perforations 
* near the tranfverfe Proceffes. They go to the Mufcles of 
the Head and Ear. 

The fecond Pair contributes the main Branch towards 
the formation of the Diaphragmatic Nerves, which, accor- 
ding to Vicuffens, fpring only from the fourth and fixth 
Pair. 

The three laft Pair of the Neck joining with the two 
firft of the Dorfum, or Thorax, make the Brachial 
Nerves. 

All the Cervical Nerves fend innumerable Branches to 
the Mufcles, and other parts of the Head, Neck, and 
Shoulders. 

Dorfal Nerves are in number twelve. Thefe, ex- 
cepting what the two upper pair contribute to the Brachial 



Nerves, are generally diftribured into the Intercoftal and 
Abdominal Mufcles, the Pleura and external parts of the 
lnorax. 

L^MNerves, arefivePair : The firft of which fends 
two Branches to the lower Cde of the Diaphragm. The 
fecond fome^ Twigs to the Genital Parts, and others, as 
well as the three following, to give the firft Roots to the 
Crural Nerves The reft of the Branches of the Lumbal 
Nerves are diftributed into the Mufcles of the Loins and 
adjacent Parts. 

Nerves of the Os Sacrum, are fix Pair ; the firft three 
or four Pair whereof are beftow'd wholly on the Crural 
Nerves ; the reft on the Mufcles of the Amts % Vejica and 
Genital Parts. 

Brachial Nerves, are the Offspring, partly of the Cer- 
vical', and partly o£ the Dotfals. Thefe, after the feveral 
Branches whereot they are com po fed have been varioufly 
complicated and united, run but a little way in a Trunk 
e'er they divide again into feveral Branches, varioufly di- 
ftribured into the Mufcles of the Skin and Arms. 

Diaphragmatic Nerves, arelikewife the Offspring of the 
Cervicals. Theft, after joining in a Trunk, run thro the 
Mediaftimim undivided, till they arrive near the Diaphragm, 
into which they fend off feveral Branches ; fome into the 
Mufcular, others into the Tendinous part of it. 

Crural Nerves, confift of an Union of fix or feven 
Pair, viz. the three laft of the Lumbal, and three or four 
firft of the Os Sacrum. Thefe, after having fpent their 
upper Branches on the Mufcles of the Thigh and Skin, as 
far as the Knee, proceed in a Trunk downwards, which 
fends its Branches to the Extremities of the Toes, flip- 
plying as it goes, the Mufcles and Skin of the Leg and 
Foot. This is the largeft and firmeft nervous Trunk in the 
Body. 

Nerves, in Botany, arc long, tough, Strings running 
either a-crofs, or length-wife of the Leaves of Plants? 
See Leaves. 

Nerves, in Architecture, are the Mouldings of the Pro- 
jecling- Arches of Vaults 5 or thofe arifing from the Bran- 
ches of Ogives, and crofTing each other diagonally in Go- 
thic Vaults, fervin» to feparate the Pendentives. See 
Vault, Ogive, £STe. 

NERVOSA Corpora, in Anatomy. See Cavernosa 
Corpora. 

NERVOUS Spirit, or &we, is a pure, fubtile, volatile 
Humour, better known by the Name of Animal Spirits 5 
fecreted from the Arterioua Blood in the Cortical Part of 
the Brain, collected in the Medulla Oblongata, and thence 
driven, by the force of the Heart, into the Cavities of the 
Nerves; tobeconvey'd by them throughout the Body, for 
the Purpofes of Senfation and Animal Motion. See 
Spirit. 

NEST, fee Nidus. 

NESTORIANS, a Seel of anticnt Heretics; ftill, as Va 
faid, fubfifting in fome parts of the Levant. 

They take their Name from Nefiorius, who, of a Monk* 
became a Prieft.andacclebratcd Preacher, and was at length, 
after the Death of Sifinr.ius in 418, rais'd by Tbeodojius to 
the See of Confiantinofh, 

At firft he fhew'd a world of Zeal againft Herefy in his 
Sermons before the Emperor ; but at length taking the 
liberty to fay, that he found in Scripture, that Mary was 
the Mother of Jefus, but that he no where found, that Mary 
•was the Mother of God, his Auditory was fhock'd, and a great 
part of 'em retir'd from his Communion. 

His Writings were foon fpread thro Syria and Egypt, 
where he made many Converts, notwithstanding the vigo- 
rous Oppofition of St. Cyril. 

His diilinguifhing Tenet was, thar there are two Perfons 
in Jefus Chrirt ; and that the Virgin was not his Mother as 
God, but only as Man. 

TheDocliine was condemn'd in the Council of Ephefus, 
at which affifted above 2co Bifliops ; and Nefiorius was 
anatbematizM anddepofed from his See. 

Nefiorius was not the Author of this Error ; butborrow'd 
it at Antioch, where he had ftudied. Theodorus Mopfuejianus 
had taught the fame before him. 

'Tis fome thing difficult to determine whether or no the 
CWifeeChriftians, who ftill profefs Nejhnanifm, havepre- 
cifely the fame Sentiments with Nefiorius, whom they ftill 
efteem as their Patriarch. They have made feveral Re- 
unions with the RomiJJj Church, but none of 'em have fub- 
fifted long. The moil confidcrable was that under the- 
Pontificate of TauVSf. 

Till the time of Pope Julius III, they acknowledged none 
but one Patriarch, who aflumed the Quality of Patriarch 
of Babylon ; but a divifion arifing among 'em, the Patri- 
archate became divided, at leaft for a Time j and a new Patri- 
arch was appointed by that Pope, who made his Refidence 
at Caremita in Mefopotamia ; whofe Succeffor, however, un- 
able to withftand the Power of the Patriarch of Babylon, 
was obliged to retire within the Confines of Perfia. Thu s 
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Matters flood till the Pontificate of FatUV. under whom 
there was a folemn Re-union with the Romijb Church, 
whom their Patriarch folemnly own'd for the Mother, £$c. 
of all Churches 5 fending his Minifters to Rome to negotiate 
the Union, and compofing an Explication of the Articles 
of Religion, where their Difputes with the Romifo Church 
were reprefented as only verbal, £5?c. 

NET, Neat, in Commerce, fomething pure, and un- 
adulterated with any foreign Mixture. 

Thus, Wine is faid to be Net when not falfify'd or balder- 
da fh'd 5 and Coffee, Rice, Pepper, ^c. areNef, when the 
Filth and Orduresare feparated from them. 

A Diamond is faid to be Net when it has no Stains or 
Flaws ; a Cryftal, when tranfparent throughout. 

Net is alfo ufed for what remains after the Tare has 
been taken out of the Weight of any Merchandizes i.e. 
when itisweigh'd clear of all Package. See Tare. 

Thus we fay, a Barrel of Cochineal weighs 450 Pounds ? 
the Tare is 50 Pounds, and there remains Net 400 Pounds. 

NET-JWhcc, a Term ufed to exprefs what any Com- 
modity has yielded, all Tare and Charges deducted. 

The Merchants fometimes ufe the Italian Words, Nctta 
procedido, for Net- Produce, 

NET-Mz/o»ry, fee Masonry. 

NETE Hyperboleon, in the antient Mufic, the name of 
the higheft and moft acute of the Chords of the Lyre, or 
the antient Scale, or Diagrarama. See Di agramma. 

It anfwer'd to the A, mi, la t of the third Octave of the 
Organ, or the modern Syftem. 

The Word is compofed of the Greek trm and vmt$4to#r t 
i. e. The laji of the higheft Chords. 

Nete Diazeugmenon, in the Antient Mufic, was one of 
the Chords of the Lyre, or Syftem of the Antients. See 

DlAGRAMMA. 

It anfwers to the E, fi, mi, of the third Octave of the 
Organ, or modern Syftem. 

The Word comes from the Greek vtm and JW£»yf«w»r, 
iaft of the feparate ones - 7 where is underftood the word 
Chord. 

Nete Synemmemn t in the Antient Mufic, the Name of 
the higheft Chord of a Tetrachord of the Greek Syftem, 
added to make the bfoft fall between the Mefe aixlFttramefe, 
i.e. between la and fi* SeeDiAGRAMMA. 

This Chord had the fame Sound with the Faranete Dia- 
zeugmenon, or our la by h mollis. 

The Word comes from the Greek urn and evnfj.pww, 
the laft of thofe added 5 where is underftood the word 
Chord. 

NEURITICS, or Nervines, in Medicine, Remedies 
proper for Difeafes of the Nerves, and Joints. 

Such are Betony, Lavender, Rofemary, Sage, Laurel, 
Marjoram, and other among the Cephalics. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek viiyi, Nervus. 
Hence alfo 

NEUROGRAPHY, in Anatomy, a Defcription of the 
Nerves. See Nerve. 

Raim. Vteujfens, a Phyfician of Mtntpeflier, has an excellent 
Treatife in Latin, under the Title Neurography Univerfalis, 
where he mews, that there are more Ramifications of the 
Nerves in the Skin, than in the Mufcles, and all the 
■other parts. See Skin. 

Duncan, another Phyfician of the fame Place, has a 
Treatife call'd NeurographiaRationalis. 

Neurographia is fomething more general than 

NEUROLOGY, which implies a Difcourfe of the 
Nerves 3 in as much as the former may be underftood, 
not only of Difcourfes on the Nerves, but alfo of Figures 
and Engravings, reprefenting them 5 whereas the latter is 
retrained to difcourllng alone. 

NEUTER, a Perfonfrce or indifferent, who has efpoufed 
neither Party, and is neither Friend nor Foe. 

Thus we fay a Judge is to be Neuter in the Caufes he 
judges ; and thus, we fay, in Queftions, where Reafon ap- 
pears Neuter, a Man muftever incline to the Side of the 
Unhappy. 

Neuter, in Grammar, is ufed for a fort of Gender of 
Nouns which are neither Mafculine, nor Feminine. See 
Gender. 

The Latins have three kinds or Genders, Mafculine, Fe- 
minine, and Neuter. In Englifh, and other modern Tongues, 
there is no fuch thing as Neuter Nouns. See Noun. 

TeWfjNEUTER, by fome Grammarians call'd Intranfi- 
ihe Kerbs, are thofe that govern nothing, and that are 
neither active norpaflive. SeeVERH. 

When the Action exprefs'd by the "Verb has no Objecl to 
fall upon, but the Verb alone fupplies the whole Idea of 
the Action, the Verb is faid to be Neuter j as I fleep, thou 
yawneft, hefneezes, we walk, ye run, they (land ft ill. 

Some divide Verbs Neuter into, ifi, Such as don't fignify 
any Action, but a Quality 5 as alhet, it is white ; or a Si- 
luation, asfedet, he fits 5 or have fome relation to Place, as 



adejt, he is prefent j or fome other State or Attribute, a s 
regnat, he rules, 5Jfc. 

And, zdly, thofe that do fignify Actions, tho thofe fuch 
as don't pals into any Subject different from the Actor - as 
to dine, to fuf>, to play, &c. 

But this latter kind fometimes ceafe to be Neuter, and 
commence active 5 efpecially in Greek and Latin, when a 
Subject is given them 5 as vhere vitam, ambulare viatn 
pugnare pugnam. Thus the old French Poets fay, Soupirer 
Jon tourment 5 the Englijh, tofigb his Woes, &c. 

But this is obferved only to obtain where fomething par- 
ticular is to be exprefs'd, not contain'd in the Verb 5 as 
vhere vitam heatam t to live a happy Life j pugnare honam 
pitgnam, to fight a good fight, $$c. 

According to the Abbot de Dangeau, Verbs Neuter maybe 
divided into a&he and pafjtve ; the firft thofe that fortn 
their Tenfes in Englijh by the auxiliaiy Verb to have 1 in 
French by avoir. The fecond thofe that form them in Englijk 
with the Verb to be 5 in French, etre. 

Thus, to Jleep and toy awn, dormer and eternuer, are Neu- 
ters active. To come, and to arrive, are Neuters paflive. 

The fame Author fubdivides each Kind into feveral 
Branches. See Verb. 

NEUTRALITY, the State of a Perfon or Thing that 
is Neuter. See Neuter. 

NEUTRAL Salts, among Chymi'fts, are a fort of inter- 
mediate Salts between Acids and Alcalies ; partaking of the 
nature of both. See Salt, Acid, and Alcaly. 

Mr. Boyle alfo gives the Appellation Neutral to a fort of 
Spirits, differing in divers Qualities both from Vinous, 
Acid, and Urinous Spirits. Thefe he alfo calls Anony- 
mous and Adiaphorous Spirits. See Adiaphorous. 

NEWEL, in Architecture, the upright Poft, which a 
Pair of Winding-Stairs turn about ; or that part of the 
Stair-Cafe which fuftains the Steps. See Stair. 

The Newel is a Cylinder of Stone, which bears on the 
Ground, and is form'd by the ends of the Steps of the 
Winding-Stairs. 

There are alfo Newels of Wood, which are pieces of Wood 
placed perpendicularly, receiving the Tenants of the 
Steps of Wooden-Stairs into their Mortices, and wherein 
are fitted the Shafts and Refts of the Stair-Cafe, and the 
Flights of each Story. 

NEW-Mooa, that State of the Moon a little before, and 
a little after her Conjunction with the Sun. See Moon and 
Conjunction. 

NEWTONIAN Fhitafipby, the Doftrine of the Uni- 
verfe, and particularly of the heavenly Bodies 5 their Laws, 
Affections,^, asdeliver'd by Sir Ifaac Newton. See Phi- 
losophy. 

The Term Newtonian Philofophy, is apply'd very diffe- 
rently 3 whence divers confuted Notions relating thereto. 

Some Authors, under this Philofophy, include all the Cor- 
pufcular Philofophy confider'd as it now ftands corrected 
and reformMjby the Difcoveries andlmprovements made in 
feveral parts thereof, by Sir J. Newton. In this fenfe it is 
that Gravefande calls his Elements of Fhyfics, IntroduHio ad 
Philofophiam Newtomam. 

And in this fenfe the Newtonian is the fame with the 
New Fhihfophy, and ftands contradiftingui/h'd to the Car- 
tefian, the Peripatetic, ,and the antient Corpufcular. See 
Corpuscular, Peripatetic, Cartesian, ££c. 

Others, by Newtonian Philofophy, mean the Method or 
Order which Sir J. Newton obferves in philofophizing 5 viz. 
the Reafonmg, and drawing of Conclufions directly from 
Phenomena, exclufive of all previous Hypothefes ; the 
beginning from fimple Principles; deducing the firft Powers 
andLawsof Nature from a few felect Phenomena, and then 
applying thofe Laws, &c. to account for other things. To 
this Purpofe, the fame Gravefande explains himfelf in his 
Inftitut. Newton. Philof. 

And in this fenfe, the Newtonian Philofophy is the fame 
with the Experimental Philofophy ; and ftands oppofed to 
the Antient Corpufcular. See Experimental, i$c. 

Others, by Newtonian Philofophy, mean that wherein Phy- 
sical Bodies are confider'd Mathematically 5 and where 
Geometry and Mechanics are apply'd to the Solution of 
Phenomena: In which fenfe, the Newtonian Is the fame 
with the Mechanical and Mathematical Philofophy. See Me- 
chanical. 

Others, again, by Newtonian Philofophy, underftand that 
part of Phyfical Knowledge, which Sir /. Newton has 
handled, improved, and demonftrated,in his Principia. 

Others, laitly, by Newtonian Philofophy, mean, the new 
Principles which Sir/. Newton has brought into Philofophy 5 
the new Syftem founded thereon ; and the new Solution of 
Phenomena thence deduced : or that which characterizes, 
and diflinguifhes his Philofophy from all others. Which 
is the fenfe wherein we fhall here chiefly confider it. 

As to the Hiftory of this Philofophy, we have but little to 
fay: It was firft made public in the Year itf8tf, by the 
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Author, then a Fellow of Trm/ry- Co liege, Camhrigde ; and 
in the Year 1713, republi/hed with confidcrable Improve- 
ments. Several other Authors have fince attempted to 
make it plainer ; by fetting afide many of the more 
fublime Mathematical Refearches, and fubftituting either 
more obvious Reafonings, or Experiments, in lieu thereof; 
particularly Wbifion in his FrateB. Fbyf. Mathemat. and 
Gravefande in Element. £5? Injiit. 

Notwithstanding the great Merit of this Philofophy, and 
the univerfal Reception it has met with at home, it gains 
ground very ilowly abroad ; Nezotonianifm has fcarce two 
or three Adherents in a Nation ; but Cartejianifm, Huyge- 
niamfm, and Leibnitz ianifm remain flill in pofleflion. 

The Philofophy itfelf is laid down chiefly in the third 
Book of the Frincipia. The two preceding Books are 
taken up in preparing the way, and laying down fuch Prin- 
ciples ot Mathematicks as have the moft relation to Philo- 
fophy : Such are the Laws and Conditionsof Powers. And 
tneie, to render them lefs dry and geometrical, the Author 
illustrates by Scholia in Philofophy, relating chiefly to the 
Denfity and Refiitance of Bodies, the Motion of Light, 
and Sounds, a "Vacuum, ££?c. 

In the third Book he proceeds to the Philofophy itfelf 5 
and from the fame Principles deduces the Structure of the 
Univerfe ; and the Powers of Gravity, whereby Bodies 
tend towards the Sun and Planets; and from thefe Powers, 
the Motions of the Planets and Comets, the Theory of the 
Moon and the Tides. 

This Book, which he calls de Mundi Syfiemate, he tells us, 
was firft wrote in the popular way : But coniuiering, that 
fuch as are unacquainted with the faid Principles, would not 
conceive the force of the Confequences, nor be induced to 
lay afide their antient Prejudices 3 for this Reafon, and to 
prevent the thing from being in continual Difpute 5 he di- 
gested the Sum of that Book into Propo fit ions, in the Ma- 
thematical manner ; fo as it might only come to be read 
by fuch as had fjrit confider'd the Principles. Not that it 
is neceffary, a Man fhould matter them all. Many of them, 
even the firfl-rate Mathematicians, would find a Difficulty 
in getting over. 'Tis enough to have read the Definitions, 
Laws of Motion, and the three firft Sections of the firft 
Book j after which, the Author himfeif directs us to pafs 
on to the Book de Syfiemate Mundi. 

Tbe feveral Articles of this Fhilofopby, are delivered under 
tbch refpeBive Heads in this DiBionary ; as Sun, Moon, 
Planet, Comet, Earth, Air, Centripetal Force, 
Resistance, Medium, Matter, Space, Elasti- 
city, &c. A general Idea, or Abflracl of the Whole, 
we ihallhere gratify the Reader withal ; to flic w in what 
Relation the feveral Parts Aandto each other. 

The great Principle on which the whole Philofophy is 
founded, is the Power of Gravity. This Principle is not 
new : Kepler, long ago, hinted it in his Introdubl. ad Mot. 
Martis. He even difcovered fame of the Properties thereof, 
and their Effects in the Motions of the primary Planets : 
But the Glory of bringing it to a Phytical Demonstration 
was refcrved to the Eagl'ft Fbilofopher. SeeGRAviTY. 

His Proof of the Principle from Phenomena ; together 
with the Application of the fame Principle to the various 
other Appearances of Nature, or the deducing thofe Ap- 
pearances from that Principle, constitute the Nezvtonian 
Syjlem ; which, drawn in Miniature, willftand thus. 

I. The Phenomena are, 1. That the Satellites of Jupiter 
do, by Radii drawn to the Center of the Planet, detcribe 
Areas proportional to their Times ; and that their Periodical 
Times are in a fefquiplicate Ratio of their Diflances from 
its Centre : in which all Observations of all Aftronomers 
agree. 2. The fame Phenomenon holds of the Satellites of 
Saturn, with regard to Saturn ; and of the Moon with regard 
to the Earth, 5. The periodical Times of the primary 
Planets about the Sun, are in a fefquiplicate Ratio of their 
mean diflances from the Sun. But, 4. The primary Planets 
do not defcribe Areas any way proportional to their periodi- 
cal Times, about the Earth 5 as being fometimes feen Sta- 
tionary, andfometimes Retrograde with regard thereto. See 
Satellites, Periods, ££c. 

II. The Powers whereby the Satellites of Jupiter are 
constantly drawn out of their rectilinear Courfe, and re- 
tained in their Orbits, do refpect the Center of Jupiter, and 
are reciprocally as the Squares of their diflances from the 
fame Centre. 2. The feme holds of the Satellites of Sa- 
turn with regard to Saturn ; of the Moon with regard to 
the Earth : And of the primary Planets with regard to the 
Sun. SeeCENTRiPETAL Force. 

III. The Moon gravitates towards the Earth, and by 
the Power of that Gravity is retain'd in her Orbit : And 
the fame holds of the other Satellites with refpeft to their 
primary Planets 5 and of the Primaries with refpeft to th e 
Sun. See Moon. 

As to the Moon, the Propofiti'on is thus proved : The 
Moon's mean diflance is 60 Semidiameters of the Earth 5 
her Perkd, with regard to the fiVd Stars, is 27 Days, 7 



Hours, 43 Minutes; and the Earth's Circumference 
123249600 Fans Beet. Now, fuppofing the Moon to have 
lolt all its Motion, and to be let drop to the Earth with 
the Power which retains her in her Orbit ; in the fpace of 
one Mmute fhe will fall i 5t \ Paris Feet-; the Arch me 
describes m her mean Motion at the diflance of 60 Semi- 
diameters of the Earth being the verfed Sine of 15 T V Paris 
Feet Hence, as the Power as it approaches the Earth, in- 
creofes m a duplicate Ratio of the diflance inverfly ; fo as 
at the Surface of the Earth, 'tis do X 60 greater than 'the 
Moon : A Body tailing with that Force in our Region 
muit, in a Minute's time, defcribe the fpace of 60 X 60 X 
15 ft Pans Feet ; and 1 5 Paris Feet in the fpace of one 
oecond. 

t But this is the Rate at which Bodies fall, by their Gra- 
vity, at the Surface of our Earth ; as Buygens has demon- 
Anted, by Experiments with Pendulums. Confequently, 
the Power whereby the Moon is retain'd in her Orbit, is the 
very lame we call Gravity ; Forif they were different, a 
Body taiimg with both Powers together, would defcend 
with double the Velocity, and in a Second of Time de- 
fcribe 3c J Feet. See Descent of Bodies. 

As to iheoiher fecundary Pianets, their Phenomena with 
refpett to their primary ones, being of the fame kind with 
thoie ot the Moon about the Earth ; 'tis argued, by Ana- 
logy, they depend on the fame Caufes: It being a Rule" 
or Axiom all Philofophers agree to, That Effcds of the 
fame kind, ha\e the fame Caufes. Again, Attraction is 
always mutual, i. e. the Reaction is equal to the Action. 
Confequently, the primary Planets gravitate towards their 
fecundary ones ; the Earth towards the Moon, and the Sun 
towards 'em all. And this Gravity, with regard to each fe- 
veral Planer, is reciprocally as the Square of its diflance from 
its Centre ot Gravity. See Attraction, Reaction ££?e. 

IV. All Bodies gravitate towards all the Planets ;' and* 
their Weights towards any one PI; net, at equal diflances 
from the Centre of the Planet, are proportional to the 
Quantity of Matter in each. 

For the Law of the Defcent of heavy Bodies towards 
the Earth, fetting afide their unequal Retardation from the 
Refiflance of the Air, is this ; that all Bodies fall equal 
fpacesin equal times : But the nature of Gravity or Weight 
no doubt, is the fame on the other Planets, as on the 
Earth. See Weight. 

Suppofe, e.gr. fuch Bodies raifed to the Surface of the 
Moon, and together with the Moon deprived at once of all 
Progreflive Motion, and drop'd towards the Earth : 'Tis 
/hewn, that in equal Times they will defcribe equal Spaces 
with the Moon ; and, therefore, that their Quantity of 
Matter is to that of the Moon, as their Weights to its 
Weight. 

Add, that fince Jupiter's Satellites revolve in times that 
are in a fefquiplicate Ratio of their diflances from the Centre 
oiJuptter t and confequently at equal diflances from Jupiter 
their accelerating Gravities are equal ; therefore, falling 
equal Altitudes in equal Times, they will defcribe equal 
Spaces: jultasin heavy Bodies on our Earth. And rhe 
fame Argument will hold of the primary Planets with re- 
gard to the Sun. And the Powers whereby unequal Bodies 
are equally accelerated, are as the Bodies; i. e. the Weights 
are as the Quantities of Matter in the Planets. And the 
Weights of the primary and fecundary Planets towards the 
Sun, are as the Quantities ot Matter in the Planets and Sa- 
tellites. 

And hence are feveral Corollaries drawn relating to tht 
Weights q{ Bodies on the Surface of the Earth, Magnetifm, 
and the Exiftence of a Vacuum. Which fee under the 
Articles Vacuum, Weight, and Magnetism. 

V. Gravity extends itfelf towards all Bodies, and is in 
proportion to the Quantity of Matter in each. 

That all the Planets gravitate towards each other, has 
been already fliewn ; likewife, that the Gravity towards 
any one confider'd apart, is reciprocally as the Squares of 
its Diflance from the Centre of the Planet : Confequently, 
Gravity is proportional to the Matter therein. Further, As 
all the Parts of any Planet, A, gravitate, towards another 
Planet, B ; and the Gravity of any part is to the Gravity 
of the whole, as the Matter of the part to the Matterof 
the whole ; and Reaction equal to Action: The Planet B 
will gravitate towards all tbe Parts of the Planet A ; and 
its Gravity towards any part, will be to its Gravity towards 
the whole, as the Matter of the part to the Matter of the 
whole. 

Hence, we derive Methods of finding and comparing the 
Weights of Bodies towards different Planets ; of finding the 
Quantity of Matter in the feveral Planets ; and their Den- 
sities : Since the Weights of equal Bodies revolving about 
Planets, are as the Diameters of their Orbits directly, and 
as the Squares of the Periodical Times, inverfly 5 and the 
Weights at any diflance from the Centre of the Planet 
are greater or lefs in a duplicate Ratio of their di- 
flances, inverfly: And fince the Quantities of Matter 
7 X in- 
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n the Planets are as their Powers at equal diftances from and by Radii drawn to theSun, defcribe Areas proportional 

•heir Centres: And, laflly, fince the Weights of equal to the Times; that the Orbits, or Trajeaories, are very 

a nd homogeneous Bodies towards homogeneous Spheres, nearly Parabolas ; that their Bodies are folid/compait 

are, at the Surfaces of the Spheres, as the Diameters of iSc. like thofe of the Planets, and muft therefore acquire' 

thol'e Spheres; and, confequently, the Denlities of hete- an immenfe heat in their Perihelia ; that their Tails are 

rogeneous Bodies are as the Weights at the Diameters of Exhalations arifing from them, and encompafflng them 

theSpheres. SeeDENsiTY, like Atmofpheres. See Comet. 

„yj- Tne common Centre of Gravity of the Sun, and The Objeaions rais'd againft this Phihfiphy, are chiefly 

all the Planets, is at reft : And the Sun, tho always in Mo- again!! the Principle Gravity ; which fome condemn as an 

^yer never recedes far. from the common Center occult Quality, and others as a miraculous, and prater-natural 



of all the Planets. 



Caufe ; neither of which have 



longer any room in 



lor, the Matter in the Sun being to that in Jupiter as found Philofophy. Others, again, fet it afide, as deftroy- 

10;; to 1 ; and Jupiter's diftance from the Sun to the Semi- ing the Notion of Vortices ; and others, as fuppofing a Va- 

diameter of the Sun in a Ratio fomewhat bigger ; the com- cuum. But thefe are all abundantly obviated under the 

mon Center of Gravity of Jufiter and the Sun, will be a Articles Gravity, Attraction, Vortex, Vacuum 

Point a little without the Sun's Surface. And by the fame Quality, ££c. 

means the common Centte of Saturn and the Sun will be a NEXUS of Matter, fee Cohesion. 

Point a little within the Sun's Surface : And the common NICHE, in Architecture, a Cavity, or Sinking, in the 

Centte of the Earth, and all the Planets will be fcarce Thicknefs of a Wall ; to place a Figure, orStatue'in. See 

one Diameter of the Sun diftant from the Centre thereof. Statue. 

But ihe Centre is always at reft : Therefore, tho the Sun The larger Nicies ferve for Groups of Figures ; the 

will have a Motion this and that way, according to the fmall ones for ilngle Statues, fometimes only for Bulls 

various Situations of the Planets, yet it can never recede The Word comes from the Italian Ncchio, Sea-Shell' ; in 

regard the Statue , : ' 



far from the Centre. So that the common Centre of Gt_ 
vity of the Earth, Sun, and Planets may be efteem'd the 
Centre of the whole World. See Sun and Centre. 

VII. The Planets move in Ellipfes that have their Fori in 
the Centre of the Sun 5 and defcribe Areas proportional to 
their Times. 

This we have already laid down a fofteriori, as a Phe- 
nomenon : And now, that the Principle of the heavenly Mo- Circula 
tions is Jhewn.we deduce it therefrom a priori. Thus : Since 
the Weights of the Planets towards the Sun are reciprocally 
as the Squares of their diftances from the Centre of the 
Sun ; if the Sun were at reft, and the other Planets did 
not aft on each other ; their Orbits would be Elliptical, 
having the Sun in their common Umbilicus ; and would 
defcribe Areas proportional to the Times : But the mutual 
Actions of the Planets are very fmall, and may be well 
thrown afide. Therefore, £J>c. See Planet and Or- 
bit. 

Indeed, the Action of Jupiter on Saturn is of fome 
confequence ; and hence, according to the different Situa- 
tions and Diftances of thofe two Planets, their Orbits will, 
bealittlediflurbed. See Disturbing Force. 



here inclofed as in a Shell ; or, per- 
haps, by reafon of the Shell wherewith the Top of fome 
ol them is adorn'd. 

Great Care muft be taken to proportion the Niches to 
the Figures ; and that the Pedeikls of the Figures be pro- 
portion'd to the Niches. 

KohroINiciie, is that whofe Plan and Circumference are 



Square Niche, That where they are Square. 

Angular Niche, That form'd in a Corner of the 
Building. 

Ground Niche, That which, inffead of bearing on a 
Maflive, has its Rife from the Ground ; as the Niches of 
the Portico of the Pantheon at Rome : Thefe are otherwife 
call'd Tribunals. See Tribunal. 

Niches are fometimes made with Ruftic-work, fometimes 
with Shell-work, and fometimes of Crail'd, or Arbor- 
work. 

N1CHOLAITANS, or Nicolaitans, oneoftbe moft 
antient Sefls in the Chriftian Church. Ir had its Name 
from Nicholas, a Perfon ordain'd a Deacon of the Church 
of Jerusalem together with St. Stephen. 

The diftingui/hing Tener of ihe Nicholaitans, as repre- 
fented by Ecclefiattical Hiftorians, is, that all Married 



The Sun's Orbit too, is fenfibly difturbed by the Aflion 

fcribes an Ellipfis round the Sun placed in the Umbilicus ; Women (hould be common ; ,0 take away all occalion of 

and with a Radius drawn to the Centte of the Sun, defcribes Tealoufy ' 

vTlHCnlr ,he 7^!f- & r e l h m H MdSA ™™- Other Authors tax Nicholas with other Impurities ; but 

VIII. XneApheliaand Nodes of the Planets are at rett. Clemens Jlexandnnus im ? mes them all to his Difciples who 

Excepting for fome inconfiderable lrreonlaritips <r;«» I,- r™ „v,„r..j ,K„;, T&,n..v vt /ords Nicholas t(ee 

i fufpefied by the Apollles 



VIII. IheAphehaand Nodes of the Planets are at reft. Clemens Mexandrinus impruea them all to his Difciples 

Excepting for fome inconfiderable Irregularities arifing he fays, abufed their Matter's Words. Nicholas it \ 

from the Actions of the revolving Planets and Comets. having a very beautiful Wife, was fulpefled by the Av 

Confequently as the fix'd Stars retain their Pofition to the as jealous of her , and as being a lafci vious Man 

Apheha and Nodes ; they, too, are at reft. See Node, To remove this fufpicionf he call'd his Wife ; and to 

iv- 'nL i • d 1 ™- r , „, fcew he was not at all attach'd to her, offer'd any of them 

IX.TheAx.s, orPolar Diameter of the Planets, is lefs the liberty of efpoufing her. This is confirm'.! byEufehih, 

who adds, that Nicholas never had more than one Wife. 
Other things charg'd on the Nicholaitans, are, That they 

made no fcruple of eating Meats offer'd to Idols: That 



than the Equatorial Diameter. 

The Planets, had they no diurnal Rotation, would be 
Spheres ; as having an equal Gravity on every fide : But 
by this Rotation, the Parts receding from the Axis, en- 
deavour to rife towards the Equator, which, if the Matter 
they confift of befluid, will be affeaed very fenfibly. Ac- 
cordingly Jupiter, whofe Denfity is found not much to ex- 



they maintain'd that the Father of Jefus Chrift was not 

the Creator : That fome of them adored one Earhelo, who 

inhabited the eighth Heaven, and who proceeded from the 

- Father, and was the Mother of Jaldahaoth ; or accnrdmn 

ceed that of Water on our G obe ,s obferved by the Aflro- ,0 others, of Sahaoth, who had forcibly 

nomers to be _confiderably lefs between the Poles, than the feventh Heaven. 



theL'^e tf Nam°I 
from Eaft to Weft. And on the fame Principle, unlefs our Frounicos to the Mother of the heavenh. Powers but Tl 

fy % TIo feP T " ? C ^"i™ than ,owards ,he Po,es - af " ibe *&*>» Aflions ,0 her, and wih her ' autn orke" 
«,t "st Wot" ^ ^ ""» ^'^ * ^eir own Impurities Others fhewedlook, and pretendel 

wi^S^Tfrl^th^i^fe7ST Sli ^- "^"tSKKf^a^ Exrrava. 
y ail ,>,» m — '. •«»:... _.. , ,,' , meatus, 1 



Allthe Moon's Motions, and all the Inequalities in 
thofe Motions, follow from thefe Principles : E.gr. Her 



Hoffman, Vitringa, and Mains, take the Name 
Nicholaitan to be coin'd, to fignify a Man addi3ed to Pie- 
rre and Debauchery ; addina, that it has nothino- to do 
with Nicholas one of the feven Deacons. And, as the 
Doarine of the Nicholaitans is menrion'd in the Jpocalypfe 
immediately after menrion made of Balaam, and his Doc- 
trine, they compare the two Names Balaam and Nicholas 



unequal Velocity, and that of her Nodes, and Apogee i 
the Syzygies and Quadratures ; the differences in her Ec- 
centricity, and her Variation, ££?c. See Moon, Qua- 
drature, Syzygy, £5c. ^ 

t^et^^^^^l^ which in', heir Originals, the oneVc^, the other He- 

lites. See Satellites. ">e Motions of the Satel- hew have nearly , , he fame fignification, *,'*. Prince, or 

XII. From thefe Principles, particu'arlv the Afti™ of Mafter of the People. 

the Sun and Moon upon the' lar h ft flllows <U< *« ^ f\ '?, ^"^ en0Ush ,he nicholaitans 

mull have Tides ; or that the Sea muft fwell a„d fi.hrT ?* rT ^ thei ? fdv 1 eS 0n bein S the Di W™ of one of the 

twice every Day. See Tides, We " a " d fubCde f«en. Deacons 5 but that it was without any ground : not- 

XIII. Hence likewife follows, the whole Theory nf w,,h 7 nd '"S »"« the Antients, ever too credulous, have 

Comets ; as, tha, they are above'the Region e of Th e So/ TimTI °NA "h'T t ■ 

and in the Planetary Spaces ; that they fiiine b„ Vfc .. •' ^ NICOTIANA, or Herba Nicotiana, a Term given to 

Light reflefled frL^thetn; that ,Ly mo/e i n Cote P 1 *T c7 ?* ^ A ™ baftd - « .be Court of 

Seaions, whofe Umbilici are in the Centre of ILsZ ■ l ' " ' nt ° F '""" ''" « 5<r °' and S»e it 

his 
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his own Name 5 as he himfelf tells us in his Dictionary. 
See Tobacco. 

NICTITATING Membrane, in Anatomy, a thin Mem- 
brane which covers the Eyes of feveral Creatures, and 
Shelters them from Duft, or too much Light ', yet is fo 
thin, that they can fee indifferently well through it. See 
Eye. 

The NiB'ttating Membrane is chiefly found in the Bird and 
Fifh Kind. See Biro and Fish. 

This Membrane in the Eagle's Eye, is remarkably clofe 
and firm, infomuch as to be accounted as a fecond Eye-lid : 
And hence that remarkable Firmnefs of the Eagle's Sight 
in viewing the Sun. See Eagle. 

NIDUS, Nefi, a Depository, wherein certain Animals, 
Fowls particularly, Infects, and Reptiles lodge their Eggs, 
for Incubation ; and wherein, when hatch'd, they nurfe 
their Young till they become able to fhiTt for them- 
felves. 

The Word is Latin, and fuppofed to be derived from 
Nidor, ftrong, or ill Smell 5 in regard the Nells of Animals 
ufually ftink. 

Mr. Derham fays, he has often wonder'd how Wafps, 
Hornets, and other Infecls that gather dry Marerials (as 
the Dull of Wood fcraped off for that purpofe) mould find 
a proper Matter to cement and glue their Combs, and line 
their Cells ; but he adds, That in all probability 'tis in 
their own Bodies : as in the Tinea Vejxivora, the Cad- 
Worm,^. 

Geo;fortobferves of his Entca that fed on Leaves, that it 
made its Cell on Leaves glued together with its own 
Spittle. 

NIECE, a Term relative to Uncle and Aunt, fignifying 
Brother or Siller's Daughter ; which, in the Civil Law, is 
the third Degree of Confanguinity, and in the Canon 
Law, the fecond. See Ag-nati and Cog n ATI. 

N1ENT Comprize, in Law, an Exception taken to a Pe- 
titionas injuft ; becaufe the thing defired is not in that Act, 
or Deed whereon the Petition is grounded. 

Thus, a Perfon defiresof the Court to be put inPoflbfnon 
formerly adjudg'd to him among other Lands : The ad- 
verfe Party pleads that this Petition is not to be granted, by 
reafon tho the Petitioner had a Judgment for certain Lands 
and Houfes, yet this Houfe is not comprized therein. 

N1EPE, Nepe, or Neep Tides, are thofe Tides which 
happen when the Moon is in the middle of the fecond and 
laft Quarters. See Tide. 

The Niepe-Tides are oppofite to the Spring-Tides ; and as 
the higheft of the Spring-Tides is three Days after the Full 
or Change, fo the lowed of the Niepe is four Days before 
the Full or Change 5 on which occalion the Seamen fay, 
That it is deep Niep. 

When a Ship wants Water, fo that me cannot get out of 
the Harbour, off the Ground, or out of the Dock, the 
Seamen fay, She is Nieped. 

NIGHT, that Part of a Natural Day, during which the 
Sun is underneath the Horizon. See Day. 

Or Night, is that Space of Time wherein the Sun is out 
of our Hemifphere. 

Under the Equator, the Nights are always equal to the 
Days. Under the Poles, the Night holds half the Year. 

The antient Cauls and Germans divided theirTimenot by 
Days, but Nights $ as appears from Tacitus and Cxfar. And 
the People of Iceland and the Arabs, do the fame at this 
day. The fame is obferved of our Saxon Anceftors. 

Thus, in the Council of Clovefhoe, Anno 824, we read, 
Ibi jinita 2? profcripta contentione coram Epifcopo pojr 30 
NocT.es, tUiim Juramentum ad Wefiminfler deduction e/?.Whence 
our Cuftom of faying, Seven-night, fort-night, &c. 

NIGHT-M»-e, a popular Name for a Difeafe by the 
Greek Phyfkians call'd Ephialtes, and the Latins, Incubus 5 
to which People lying a-fleep on their Backs, and having 
their Stomach charg'd with heavy Food difficult of Di- 
geftion, are very liable. . See Incubus. 

The Difeafe makes the flecping Patient appear as if op- 
prefs'd with a huge Weight on the Breaft ; whence he or- 
dinarily imagines fome Speclre or Fantom flopping his 
Breath. 

The Difeafe does not arife, as was antiently imagined, 
from grofs Vapours filling the Ventricles of the Brain j 
but rather from a too great repletion of theStomach which 
prevents the Motion of the Diaphragm, and, of confe- 
rence, the Dilatation of the Breaft neceflary to Refpi- 
ration. 

Others take it to be produced by a Convulfion of the 
Mufcles of Refpiration. See Ephialtes. 

Etmuller obfer»es, That the Arabs call this Difeafe a 
NoBurnal Epilepfy •-, fince upon its prevailing much, it de- 
generates into an Epilepfy 5 and is in effecT: the Prodromus 
hereof in young People, as in old ones of an Apoplexy. _ 

NIHIL, Nihilum, Nothing j among the School Philo- 
fophers, is whathasno real E(Je, and is only conceived ne- 
gatively, and denominated by a Negative. See Esse. 



Nihil Capiat per Billam, or per Breve, is a Form ufed 
when Judgment is given againlt the Plaintiff, fo as to bar 
his Action, or overthrew his Writ. 

Nihil Dicit t is a failing to put in an Anfwer to the Plain- 
tiff's Plea by the Day afiign'd. 

N I H I LI Album , fee Po mphylaj^, 

NIHILS, or Nichils, Iffues, which the Sheriffthat is 
oppofed lays are nothing worth, and llleviable > for the 
Inefficiency of the Parties that fhould pay them. 

Clerkvf the Nichils, Nibilorum Clencus, is an Officer of 
the Exchequer who makes a Roll of rhe Sums which are ; 
Nichil'd by. the Sheriff. See Exchequer. 
( N1LOMETRE, an Inilrument ufed among the An- 
tients, to meafure the height of the Water of the N//e 9 
in its over-flowingi. See Overf lowing. 

In rhe French King's Library is an Arabic Treatife on Ni- 
hmetres, entitled Neilifalnal al Nil j wherein aredefcribed 
all the overflowings of the Nile from the ill Year of the 
Heglra to the 875th. 

Herodotus mentions a Column crefled in a Point of the 
Ifland Delta, to ferve as a Ndometre : And there is ftill 
one of the fame kind in a Mofque of the fame Place. 

As all the Riches of Egypt arife from the overflowing 
of the Nile, the Egyptian* ufed to fupplicate them at the 
hands of their Serapis, and committed the mod execrable 
Crimes, as Actions, forfocth, of Religion, to obtain the 
Favour. This occafion'd Conjianiwe exprefly to prohibit 
thefe Sacrifices, &c. and to order the Nilometre to be re- 
moved into the Church ; whereas till that time it had been 
in the Temple of Serapis. Julian the Apoftate,had it repla- 
ced in the Temple, where it continued till the Time of the' 
Great Theodofuts. See on the Subject of Nihmetres, the 
ABa Eruditorum Lipfii, Anno itfSfS". 

The Word comes from the Greek vCt>.&, Nile, (and that 
from via,\hi}ft New Mud j or, as others will have it, frotri 
via, I flow, and \hvi, muddy) and (Ul&v t Meafure. 

The Greeks ordinarily call'd the Nilometre, Nilofcope. 
N1MBIS, in Antiquity, a Term fignifying a Circle, ob- 
ferved on certain Medals, around the Heads of fome Em- 
perors j anfwering to the Circles of Light, or Jureofe t pla- 
ced around the Images cf Saints. 

The Nimbis is feen on the Medals of Maurice^ Fhocas, and 
others, even of the upper Empire. 

NIMETULAHITE, a kind of Religious among the 
Turks 5 fo call'd from Nimctulahi their Inilitutor. 

When a Turk would be admitted into the Order, he is to 
/hut himfelf up clofe in a Chamber forty Days, tied down 
to four Ounces of Food per Day. The term expired, the 
Nimetulahites take him by the Hand, and lead him a 
Moorijh Dance accompanied with an infinity of ridiculous 
Anions, or Geftures , till the violence of the Exercife, 
with his former Regimen, throw him down on the Ground. 
This Fall is conftrued an Extafy, during which he is fup- 
pofed to have a Vifion. 

The Nmetulahites meet every Monday In the Night-time, 
andfing Hymns to God,&c. 
NIPPLE, fee Breasts. 

NISI Prius t in Law, a Writ Judicial,which lieth in Cafes, 
where the Jury being impanel'd, and returned before tho 
Juftices, one of the Parties requeils to have fuch Writ,f<:r the 
Eafeofthe Country,whereby to will the Sheriff to caufe rhe 
Inqueft to come before the Juftices in the fame Country. 

It is call'd a Writ of the Nfi Pruts, and its Effeft is, that 
the Sheriff is hereby commanded to bring to Wefiminjxer 
the Men impanell'd at a certain Day, or before the Juftices 
of the next Affizes, Nfi die Lun# apud talem Locum prius 
venerint, &c. 

NITRE, in Natural Hiftory, a fort of Salt, thus call'd 
by the Antients ; by the Moderns, more ufuaily, Saltpetre. 

SeeSALTPETRE. 

Naturalitts differ as to the Point whether our Saltpetre 
be the Nitre of the Antients. G. C. Schdhamer has a parti- 
cular Treatife on the Subject, de Nitre turn vetertm turn noftro 
Commentarius. 

Moft other Authors hold the antient Nitre to be Mineral 
or Foffil j whereas our Saltpetre is Artificial. Serapion 
fays, their Mines of Nitre were like thofe of common Salt, 
and that it was form'd out of running Water congeal'd 
in its Progrefs into a fort of Stone. He adds, That their 
Nitre was of four kinds, diflinguifh'd by the Countries 
whence it came j viz. the Armenian j Roma?i j African 5 
call'd Aphromtre, and by Akncenna, Baurach ; and the Egyp- 
tian, which was the moft famous, giving Name to all the 
reft j itfelf denominated from Nitrta, a Province in Egypt, 
where it was found in great abundance. He afiures us, 
too, that their Nitre was of divers Colours, viz. white, red, 
and livid 5 that fome was cavernous, likeaSpunge j others 
clofe and compacl ; others tranfparcnt like Glafs ; and. 
others fcaly. 

Schelhamergwtsa different Account: The Antients, he 
obferves, diftinguifh'd between Kjl&v, Nitre, AQ&rfl&v t 
Aphrcnitre, and 'Ap#V v *1f«, Spwrn Nitri, or Scum of Nitre t 

He 
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He adds, That Jgricolat&c. is miftakcn in afferting that 
there were antiently Mines in Lydia ) Magnefia,Caria, &c. out 
ofwhich.N'frewasdug like Stones out of a Quarry : And that 
■ the Nitre cfed by the Antients was brought out of feveral 
Countries mentioned by Pliny, L.xxxi. c. 10. A Lake in 
Macedonia, whofe Waters were Nitrous, and in the middle 
whereof, however, was a Spring of frefti Water, furnifh'd 
the greater! Quantity, and the beft : It was call'd Cal- 
lujiricum from a neighbouring Cape in the Gulf of Theffh- 
lon'tca, and was form'd likeaCruft on the Surfaee of the 
Water during the Dog-days. The Waters of the Lake 
Jfcan'ms in Bithynia, and rhofe of certain Springs near 
Chalcis, were fweet and potable towards the Surface, yet 
nitrous at bottom. 

There was alfo Nitre gather'd on the Ground near Phi- 
lippe in Thrace, but it was little, and of no great value. 

The Valleys of Media, alfo furni/h'd fome. And there 
were Nitre-Yits in Egypt, as there are Salt-Pics among us. 
See Matron and Nitrian Waters. 

The chief Virtue the Antients afcribe to their N*fre, is, 
that of drying, deterging, and attenuating j and, as fuch, 
it was ufed in Ulcers, Diforders of the Eyes, the Itch, the 
Bite of Serpents, Gout, l$c They alfo took it inwardly 
to refolve and attenuate vifcid Humours : But its cooling 
Quality, whereof the modern Phyficians make fo much 
ufe, they were unacquainted withall. 

'Tis excellent in Difeafes of the Heart, accompanied 
with a propenfity to vomit. 

Abundance of our Phyficians are full of the Notion of a 
•volatile Nitre abounding in the Air 3 and a world of Pheno- 
mena they account for from the Operation of the Particles 
thereof. See Air. 

That the Atmofphere abounds with Saline Particles, is 
moft certain ■■> for being filled continually with EfBuvia 
from the Earth and Sea., it mult needs have from both a 

f teat Quantity of Saline Corpufcles ; and thefe will be of 
ifferent Kinds, according to the Variety of thofe Salts from 
whence they are derived. See Salt. 

But why theft fhould be moftly fuppofed of a Nitrous 
nature, is not fo eafy to prove ; for Saltpetre is by no 
means found in greater Quantity than the other 
Salts, efpecially common Salt 5 norisit of a much more 
volatile JNaiure than they, nor capable of being raifed more 
eafily, or by aleffer heat. But finceSoot, and that which 
produces it, Smoak, is found to abound very much with a 
truly volatile Salt 5 and fince fuch a kind of Salt is pro- 
duced frequently by the Putrefaction of Animal and Ve- 
getable Bodies, 'tis probable the Air may abound with 
Salts of this kind, among many other decompounded ones 
of different Natures and Names. See Atmosphere,^. 

Spiritof Nitre, feeSpiRiT. 

NOBILIARY, a Colleaion, or Hlftorical Account of 
the Noble Families of a Province, or Nation. 

Chorier has publi/hed a Nobiliary of Dauphine 5 and 
Caumartin, another of Provence. The Germans are particu- 
larly careful of their Nobiliaries, to keep up the Purity of 
their Families. 

NOBILISSIMUS, in Antiquity, a Title, or Quality 
given to the Princes of the Imperial Family. See 
Title. 

F. Doucine advances, That the Title Nobilffinus was firft. 
given under the Emperor Jufiin 5 yet we find the Title, 
Nobilis C*jar, or Nob. C. that is, Nobililfmus C*efar, on Medals 
long before that Time, even as early as Trajan. So that 
even Ni.Tillemont is miftaken where he fays, The Quality 
of Nobiliflimus is not to be found in Hiftory before the 
Time of Conjlantine the Great, who firfl gave it to his two 
Brothers ; after which it was attributed to fuch of the Era- 
peror'sChildren aswere aotC^fars. 

Trijian adds, That the Cafars bore the Title of NobHifmi 
in all Ages; but that the Nobili/Jimate firft became a diftincl: 
independent Dignity in the Time of Conftantine the Great. 
(s NOBILITY, a Quality that dignifies, or renders a Thing 
Noble 5 particularly, that raifes a Perfon poflefs'd thereof 
above aPeafant, or Commoner. See Noble. 

In England, indeed, but no where elfe, the Term No- 
bility is reftrain'd to Degrees of Dignity above Knighthood. 
See Knight. 

Some refer the Origin of Nobility in Europe to the Goths ; 
who, after they had feiz'd a Part of Europe, rewarded their 
Captains with Titles of Honour, and call'd them Nobles, 
Nobiles, to diftinguifh them from the common People. 

Nobiliy, in England, is only confer'd by the King, and 
that by Patent ; in virtue whereof, it becomes Heredi- 
tary. In other Countries there are other ways of acquiring 
it. 

Thus, in France, v.?r. there are feveral Offices which 
convey perfect Nobility, and fuch as defcends to Pofterity. 
Such are all Offices of the Crown, thofe of Cotmfellor of 
Eftate, &c. 

Others they have which only communicate an Acceflory, 
or Perfonal Nobility, which dies with the Perfon. Thus, a 



Counsellor in Parliament enjoys all the Rights and Ex- 
emptions of Nobility 5 yet his Son is never reputed Noble ; 
unlefs there have been a Succemon of them, and both 
Father and Grandfather have been Noble ; which they call 
Patre & -dm Confulibus. 

They have a third Kind of Nobility, call'd Nobility of 
the Bell,de la Cloche; which is what the Mayor* and Sheriffs 
of certain Cities, as Lions, Bourges, Rochel, Poitiers, &c. 
acquire in virtue of their Magillracy. 

The Nobility of England 1$ call'd the Peerage of England. 
See Peerage. 

Its Degrees are only five, mas. That of a Duke,Marquifs, 
Earl or Count, Vifcount, and Baron. See each Degree under 
its proper Article, Duke, Marquiss, &c. 

The Privileges of the EngUjh Nobility are very confide- 
rable : They are all efteem'd as the King's Hereditary 
Counfellors j and are privileged from all Arrefts, unlefs for 
Treafon, Felony, breach of Peace, Condemnation in Par- 
liament, and Contempt of the King . No Supplicative can 
be granted againit them ; no Capias, or Exigent, fuedagainft 
them for Action of Debt, or Trefpafs ; no Ejjmgne lies 
againttthem: In Criminal Cafes, they are only to be 
tried by a Jury of Peers, who are not put to their Oath j 
but their Verdict upon their Honour fuffices. In their Ab- 
fence they are allow'd a Proxy to Vote for them ; and in 
all Places of Truft are allow'd to conftimte Deputies, by 
reafon of the Neceflity the Law fuppofes them under of 
attending the King's Perfon. 

GuiMm obierves, That if an Appeal of Murther or Fe- 
lony be fued by a Commoner, againit a Peer, he mall be 
tried by Commoners, not Peers. 

No Peer may go out of the Kingdom without the King's 
leave : If any have leave, he is to return upon the King's 
Writ, or to forfeit Goods and Chattels. 

Anion. Mattha-tts obferves, That Nobility among the Ro» 
mans was a quite different thing from what ir is among us. 
The Nobks of the Romans were either thofe rais'd to the 
Magiilrature, or defcended from Magifiraces: There was 
no fuch thing as Nobility by Patent. 

Bartali fays, That Doclors, after they have held a 
Chair in an Univerfity for twenty Years, became Noble ; 
and are entitled to all the Rights of Counts. See 
Count. 

But this Claim is not admitted at Court, ££c. tho Bar- 
tholts't, Sentiments be back'd with thofe of feveral other 
Authors, particularly ChaJJaneus in his Conjuetudm. Burgun- 
due i hoyer fur la Coutume de Berry ■, Faber de Dig. dej. &c. 
which iati, however, retrains Bartholn's Rule to Doctors 
inLaw, and Princes Phyhcians. See Doctor. 

By an Edicl ot the trench King, in 1669, 'tis declared, 
That 'i rade fhall not derogate from N«btlny, provided the 
Perion don't fell by retail. See Commerce. 

In Bretapie, by antient Cuftom, a. Noble lofes nothing by 
Trading even in retail : But he reaffumes all his Rights as 
foon as he ceafes Traffic 5 his Nobility having Jlcpt all the time. 

InGermany, a Woman not Noble by Birth doth not be- 
comes, gr. a Countefs, or Baronefs, by marrying a Count, 
or Baron. A Lady of the higher Degree, indeed, be- 
comes a Princefs by marrying a Prince ; but this doth not 
hold of a Lady of the lower Nobility. See Mar- 
riage. 

On the Coaft of Malabar, Children are only capable of 
being Noble by the Mother's fide } it being aliow'd them 
to take as many Husbands as they pleafe, audio quit them 
when they think good. 

NOBLE, a Perfon u ho has a Privilege which raifes 
him above a .Commoner, or Peafant 5 either by BirtH"~"5y 
Office, or by PaFeht from his Prince. See Nobility. 

In England, the word Noble is of a narrower" import, 
than in other Countries, being confined to Perfons above 
the Degree ot Knights ■> whereas, abroad, it comprehends 
noTonTy "Knights, but alfo what we limply call Gentlemen. 
See Knight, Gentleman, £ijc. 

The Nobles af England arc alfo call d Fares Regni, as being 
Nob/htate Pares, tho Gradu Imp ares. See Peer. 

The Word comes from the Latin, Nobilis, form'd from 
the antient Nofcibilis, diftinguifhable, remarkable. 

The Venetian Nobleffe is famous : 'Tis in this that the 
Sovereignty of the State refides. It is divided into three 
Claffes : The firft only comprehends 24 Families. 

The fecond includes the Defendants of all thofe who 
were wrote in the golden Book, in 1289, and deftined to 
govern the State, which then began to be Ariltocratic. 

Thethird confiftsof fuch as have bought the Dignity of 
Noble Venetians. 

This laft Clafs is only admitted to the inferior Employs 5 
The two former, to all indifferently. 

The Title of Noble Venetians is fometimes alfo given to 
foreign Kings, Princes, ££c. 

NOBLE, or Roje Noble, a Money of Account containing 
6 s. 8rf. See Money. 

The 
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The Nolle was antiently- a red Coin, under the Deno- 
mination of Noble, or Rofe Noble. See Coin. 

Authors obferve, that there has not been any Piece of 
Gold or Silver of this Name, coin'd with us, fince o H. V. 
They were firft coin'd by Edvi. Ill, in 1334. 

The Noble contain'd 80 d. the fame with the prefent 
Money of Account: Its half was call'd Oholus, containing 
40 d. its fourth part the Quadrance, or Farthing in thofe 
days, 20 d. 

NOCTAMBULI, a Term of equal import with Som- 
nambuli, applied to Perfons who have a Habit of riiing, 
and walking about in theirSleep. See Sleep. 

The Wordisacompoundofthe Latin Nox, Night, and 
ambulo, I walk. 

Skenkttts, Horfiius, Clauderus, and Hildanus, who have 
wrote of Sleep, give us divers unhappy Hiftories of fuch 
Noctambuli. 

The Diforder confifts in this, that the proper Organs of 
Mufcular Motion are at liberty, while the Organs deftined 
for Senfation are bound up, or in a State of Inaction. See 
Muscular Motion and Sensation. 

To conceive the Caufe, it is to be obferv'd, that the 
Laws of the Union of the Soul and Body, are fuch, as that 
certain Ideas follow upon certain Motions of the Fibres of 
the Brain , and certain Motions of thofe Fibres upon cer- 
tain Ideas. Now, by much thinking on any one thing, the 
Fibres acquire fome permanent Situation, which gives a 
freer Paffage to the Spirits towards a certain part of the 
Body than ordinary. If then the Animal Spirits become 
too copious, or too much agitated, or confift of parts too 
folid j they throw themfelves into the Paffages they find 
the moll open, glide into the Nerves and Mufcles corre- 
fponding to thofe Paffages, and there produce the Motions 
proper to thofe Mufcles. 

Accordingly, the Body rifes and walks ; tho the Soul be 
excluded from thinking on the Objecls that ufe to employ 
it on fuch occafions. 

The Bilious, according to Horsl'ms; the Melancholic, ac- 
cording to Saliii i and the Sanguine, according to Libtmim, 
are the molt fubject to thofe notlumal Vagaries. 

The Remedies are all fuch things as temper the Agita- 
tion of the Spirits, and relax the Fibres ; as Bleeding, 
and all Coolers, either internally or externally: Aperitives 
too, have a good effeft ; but the beft Remedy is Cold- 
Bathing. 

NOCTILUCA, among Naturalifls, a Species of Phof- 
phorus, fo call'd becaufe it mines in the Night, and 
without any Light being thrown on it ; as that made of 
Urine, !>c. by which it is diflinguiihed from the other Spe- 
cies of Phofphorus, which, e'er they mine, mull be ex- 
pofed to the Sun-Beams ; fuch as is the Bolonian-Stone, ££?c. 
See Phosphorus and BoLoNiAN-itowe, 

Mr. Boyle, in a particular Treatife on the Subject, gives 
an Account of three Noftilitce. The firft, invented by 
Kra-ffi, he calls the Confident, or Gammons NoBilaca, as be- 
ing of a Texture not unlike that of a Cherry-Gum. This, 
on account of its uninterrupted Aclion, is, by the Germans, 
call'd the Conftant NoBiltica; among us it is now known un- 
der the denomination of jolid Tboffhorits. 

Thefecond, Liquid, invented by the faid Kraft ; being 
only a Diffolution of the former in a convenient Liquor. 
The thitd Kind was prepared by Mr. Boyle himfelf ; and of 
a different Nature from both the other ; for, it would not 
mine of itfelf, like either of them, but required the Con- 
tact of the Air (tho not any external Rays or Heat) to 
make it produce Light, which would be very durable, in 
a well-ftopp'd Veffel. Add, that it was not the Body 
that Ihone, but an Exhalation, or Effluvium mix'd with 
the Air ; on which accounts, the Inventor gives it the 
Denomination of the Aerial NoSiluca. 

The fame Mr. Boyle, afterwards, prepared another fort ; 
which, from the little pellucid Fragments, or Cryilals 
therein, he denominated the IcyNoBiluca. 

NOCTURNAL, fomenting that relates to Night, Nox; 
in contradiftinilion to Diurnal. See Night and Diur- 
nal. 

In this fenfe we fay, NoBurnal AJJemblies 5 NoBurnal Fol- 
ltttions,S$c. See Pollutions, tic. 

Nocturnal Pains, a frequent Concomitant of Venereal 
Diforders, which can only be palliated with Narcoticks : 
nothing but a Mercurial Courfe, or a long continued ufe of 
Diet-Drinks can entirely remove them. 

NOCTURNAL Arch, in Aflronomy, the Arch of a 
Circle defcribed by the Sun, or a Star, in the Night. 

teBi-NocTURNAL Arch of the Sun, is that Portion of a 
Circle he paffes over between our Meridian, and the Point 
of the Horizon wherein he rifes; or, between the Point of 
the Horizon where he fets, and our Meridian. 

NOCTURNAL, is particularly ufed for a Star-Dial, or 
an Inftrument ufed to determine the Hour of the Night ; 



chiefly at Sea, from the Altitude, or Depreffion of fome of 
the Stars about the Pole. See Dial. 

There are NiSumals of various Contrivances . fome of 
them Projections of the Sphere : Thofe ordinarily ufed 
are adapted either ,0 the Pole Star, or the two Stars in 
Urja minor, calld the Guards. 

ConJiruBion of the Nocturnal, 

The Inftrument confifts of two Circular Plates, (Tab 
Navigation, Fig. 13.) applied on each other! The 
greater, which has a Handle to hold the Inftrument, is 
about 2 1 Inches Diameter, and is divided into 12 Parts 
agreeing to the 12 Months ; and each Month fubdivided 
into every fifth Day : And fo as that the middle of the 
Handle cotrefponds to that Day of the Year, wherein the 
Star here regarded has the fame right Afcenfion with theSun. 

If the Inftrument be fitted for two Stats, the Handle is' 
made moveable. The upper left Circle is divided into 
24 equal Parts, for the 24 Hours of the Day, and each 
Hour fubdivided into Quarters, as in the Figure. Thefe 24 
Hours are noted by 24 Teeth 5 to be told in the Night. 
Thofe at the Hours 12, are diflinguiihed by their length. 
In the Centre of the two circular Plates, is adjufted a long 
Index A, moveable upon the upper Plate. And the three 
Pieces, viz. the two Circles and Index, are join'd by a 
Rivet which is pierced thro the Centre, with a Hole two 
Inches in Diameter for the Star to be obferv'd thro. 

Ufe of the Nocturnal. 

Turn the upper Plate till the longed Tooth mark'd 12 
be againft the Day of the Month on the under Plate ) then 
bringing the Inftrument near the Eye, fufpend it by the 
Handle, with the Plane nearly parallel to the Equi- 
noctial ; and viewing the Pole-Star thro the Hole of the 
Centre, turn the Index about, till, by the Edge coming 
from the Centte, you fee the bright Star or Guard of the 
little Bear ; if the Inftrument be fitted to that Star ; and 
that Tooth of the upper Circle, that is under the edge of 
the Index.is at the Hour of the Night on the edge of the Hour- 
Circle, which may be known without a Light, by accounting 
the Teeth from the longeft, which is for the Hour 1 2. 

NOVATED Hyperbola, a kind of Hyperbola, which, in 
turning round, croffes itfelf. See Curve and Hype'r- 
bola. 

NODE, Nodus, in Chirurgery, a Tumour arifine on 
the Bones, ufually proceeding from fome Venereal Caufe. 
See Tumor and Bone. 

It feems generated of a thick, cold, vifcid Humour 
which is often found very difficult to refolve. 

They frequently apply to it a leaden Plate . cover'd with 
Mercury. The Cure is firft attempted by Empla/1. 
de Ranis cum Nercurio ; which failing, fome Mercurial 
Unguent is now and then rubb'd on them ; and after- 
wards Mercurial Plaifters made of Cinnabar, &c. ap- 
plied. 

Some Phyficians call it Exofiofii 5 others give the Name 
Nodus to all Tumors arifing on the Joints, and Nerves. 

Node, Nodus, is alfo ufed for the Tumors, or Protube- 
rances arifing on the Joints of old Gouty People ; call'd alfo 
Tophi. SeeTopnus. 

They are fuppofed to be form'd of a thick, crude, 
heavy, vifcid indigefted Matter ; mix'd with a hot, ftiarp, 
bilious Juice, thegroffer and more terreftrial Part whereof 
being detain'd, grows into a ftony fort of Concretion. See 
Gout. 

NODES, in Aftronomy, the two Points whetein the Or- 
bit of a Planet interferes the Ecliptic. See Orbit and 
Ecliptic. 

Such are the two Points C and D, (Tab, Astroh. Fit. 
33.) whereof the Node C, where the Planet afcends North- 
wards above the Plane of the Ecliptic, is call'd the Afending 
Node, the Northward Node, and the Head of the Dragon; and 
thus matk'd SI. The other Node D, where the Planet de- 
fcends to the South, is call'd the Defcending Node, the 
Southward Node, or the Dragon's Tail ; thus mark'd l?- See 
Dragon's Head and Tail,&c. 

The right Line D C, wherein the two Circles interfere, is 
CsLVdtbe Line of the Nodes. See Line. 

It appears from Obfervation, that the Line of the Nodes 
of all the Planets conftantly changes its Place, and Ihiftsits 
Situation in confequentia ; i. e. from Eaft to Weft, contrary 
to the Order of the Signs. 

Thus, by a retrograde Motion, the Line of the Moon's 
Nodes finiihes its Circuit in 19 Years ; in which time, after 
having receded from any Point of the Ecliptic, it returns to 
the fame. See Moon. 

When the Moon is in the Nodes, (lie is alfo in the K- 

cliptic, viz. twice in each Period ; when /he is at her 
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greateft diftance from the Nodes, mi. in the Points E, F, Offices, and prompted them the Names of all the Citizens 
fheisfaid to bein her Limits. See Limit. 

The Moon muft be in one of the Nodes when there is an 
Eclipfe, either of the Sun or Moon. See Eclipse, Pla- 
net,^. 

Node, in Dialling, is fometimes ufed for the Style, In- 
dex, or Gnomon of a Dial. See Gnomon 



they met, that they might follicite them, and call them by 
their Names; which among that People, was the hiehefi 
piece of Civility. See Candidate. 



lent Heretics, uncipies or jnumijma Vtilarum, an Account of the Names of all the 

r of Sabell.u, Villages, and the Poffeflors thereof, in each County, drawn 

rfon in the Godhead ; was. u p by the feveral Sheriffs, at the Inflance of Kina Edw I 

raughr, that twas God the an d return'd by them into the Exchequer; where it i. 



The Nomenclator was alfo call'd Protocols. 

Nomenclator of the Roman Church, was an Officer 

whofe Bufinefs was to call the Perfons whom the Pope 

Sometimes it is alfo ufed for a Hole in the Ceiling of a invited to Dinner. He alfo Iiflen'd to thofe who demanded 

Room, or in the Window, for the making of a Dial on the Audience ; in the fame manner as thofe now retainVI h„ ,h. 

Floor, Wall, or the like. Cardinals, call'd Ju&ors retain a r>y the 

NODUS, or&ot, fee Knot. NOMENCLATURE, a Catalogue of feveral of the 

NnmYA^'p?'' ^ lNTR ' GU % „ ,. . , r "ore ufual Words in any Language,wi,h their Significations ; 

MODULUS, in Fhatmicy, a Bag of Medicinal Tngre- compiled in order to facilitate the Ufe of fuch Words to 
dients put into Beer or Wine, the Tinflure whereof the thofe who are to learn the Tongue. 
Patient is to take. We have Leah, Greek, ire,,ch,8<c. Nomenclatures 

NOETIANS, a Seft ef antient Heretics, Difciples of NOMINA ViUanm, an Account of tie Nimesnf.,11 A* 
Noetius, an Ephefia,,, the Mafler of Sabelhtr 

They only allowed of one Perf< 
the Father ; and accordingly taug 

Father that fuffeted : An Error, fays Epifbanius, who ftiU preferved. 

wrote an hundred Years after Noams, never heard of be- NOMINALS, or Nominalists a Sect of School 
fore; tho 'tis certain there had been other Fttrif a/fans in Philofophers, the Difciples and Followers of Qcbam a„ 
the Church before him. See Patripassi an. Enghfh Cordelier in the 14th Century ' 

Being reprehended by his Superiors, Noetius made them The NominaUfls were great dealers in Words' whence 
this Anfwer : What harm ha-ve 1 done ? / adore one only they were vulgarly denominated Word-fellers 
God ; 1 own none but him. He was born, fuffered, and is They had the denomination Nominal,]} becaufe in op 

„„, . ., ,. . ,. , ,.„ pofition to the Realijis, they maintain'd, that Words nor 

NOUmetangere, in Medicine, a kind of Cancer, or a Things, were the Objeft of Dialectics See R*«r'„T 
malignant Eruption in the Face, occasioned by an ex- tic. 
tremely fharp, corrofive Humour. 'Tis faid to be very 
dangerous touching it ; for, frequently, in endeavouring to 
cure it, 'tis irritated the more, and the Patient's Death 
haflened. 

Hence its Name, which literally Signifies, don't touch 
me. 

Noli »ie tangere, is chiefly ufed among us for an exter- 
nal Ulcer in the AU of the Nofe ; proceeding often from a 
Venereal Caufe, tho fometimes the Effecl of a Scrophu- 
lous Conflitution. See Ulcer. 

It does not always confine itfelf to the Alee, but will reprefent and fignifyi after the fame'univor^T'"' """'j 
fpread and corrode the very Subflance of the Nofe. The without any d»u7ck"rV raft "varietur* f T'l-* * 
Cure is difficult, efpecially when it arifes from a bad Con- alike in Genus and Species V fi " gle th,n S s 



tic 

This Seft had its firfl Rife towards the end of the Xlth 
Centuty, and pretended to follow Porfhiry and Ariliotle ■ 

Nam" WaS n ° £ " U 0C '"" n ' S time *" they ba ' e thi * 
The Nominal* were the Founders of the Univerfity of 
Le.pfc: There are many yet abroad, who pique them- 
ielves on being hommah. * * 

TheNommals, with the Stoics, admit the formal Con- 
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s or Ideas of Things, as the Subject and Foundal 
tionofUniverfahty; but to this they add Names, which 



ilirution. 

The Botaniffs alfo defcribe a Plant under this denomi 
nation, which it derives from 
of darting out 
of the Hand to 



Whence it is they are call'd Nominal s ; as prete, 



t derives from a fingular Property it has of things, but 'tis likewife requ ired* InoTtne p 1? 
its Seed when ripe, upon the firfl approach Names of the Genera and Species of ThlZ ,V V u 
tne Hand to touch its Pods. See Semination. able to exprefs them clearlv ,„d Zl ■ t 1 g ' ? nd '" be 

^O^DES,,^ m ,^ n ,i^ Antiqu uy, ,0 feveral fu(L°«Iqai4«t?on .' * P rec,fel y> w »»°»t Con- 

;e Aflion of Naming, and appoint- 
ice. 
ting to a 



Benefice, gfc. SeeBsNEFicE, $$c. 



and tend their Flocks ; and who had no fix'd Place of ing a Perfon for fomeFunffion EmPloT'of'Rt" 15 ^ 
Abode, but wereconflan.ly fhifting, according to the Con- S T he Word is chiefly ufed fo theXfi of Pro- 
veniences of Paflurage. u c.i srf- o— I 

The moll celebrated among the Nomades were thofe of 
Africa, who inhabited between Zengitania to the Eaft, and 
Mauritania to the Well. 

Salujt fays, they were a Colony of Perfans brought into 
Africa with Hercules. 

The Nomades of Afia inhabited the Coafls of the Cafpan- 



In Common Law, however, there is a difference between 
Nom.nauon and Frefentation ; the former being properly 
a Power which a Man has, by virtue of a Manor, or other- 



The Nomades cf&ythia were, and ftill are, the Inhabi- 
tants of Little Tartary. 

The Wotd comes from the Greek ripe), I feed. 
NOMANCY, the Art of divining the Fates of Perfons 



to be by him prefented to the Ordinary. See PresentaI 
tion and Collation 

NOMINATIVE, in Grammar, the firft Cafe of >J„„n, 
which are declinable. See Case. N ° UnS 

The Ample Pofition, or laying down of a Noun or 
Name, is call d the Nommathe Cafe ; ye t is it not fo pro- 
perly a Cafe, as the Matter or Ground whence the other 



by means of the Letters that fotm their Names See K^fJ.~..JIXCl c™. ij"u" "i " ruuna wl " 

Name. Cafes are to be form d by the feveral Changes and In- 

». • r 11 ,i,, „ flexions given to this firfl Termination S^p "Nln,,. 

Nomancy is more ufually call'd Onomancy. See Ono- i~ -u&it _/■-:.. u-_i...* . *\ !r n- «e JMotjh 
mancy. 

The Word is a Compound of the Latin, Nomen, Name, 
and uavnia., Divination. 

Nomancy, or, as it ffiould rather be call'd, Nominomancy, 
otOmmatomancy, feems to be nothing elfe but the Cab- 
baliflic Gematria. See Cabbala. 



NOMA RCHA, in Antiquity. Egyft was antiently di 
;ided into fevetal Regions, or Quarters, call'd Noma's 



flexions given to this firfl Termination. 

\ S c hie f u f eis f t0 , be P kce <' in Difcourfebeforeall Verbs 
as theSubjeS of the Propofition, or Affirmation ; as Do 
mnusreg.tme, the Lord governs me ; Deus exauditme God 
hearkens me. ' u " u 

NOMINATOR, he who names, or prefents a Perfoa 
to an Office, or Benefice. 

Hence Nominee, the Perfon named or prefented 

Enard obferves there are fome Cuftoms where the Ni- 
mmator is refponfible for the Solvability of the Nommee 

NOMOCANON, aColleflion of Canons, andTf Im- 
perial Laws, relating or conformable thereto. See Ca- 



from the Greek ,'o V .%-, taken in the Senfe of a Divifion ;' 
and the Officer who had the Adminiftration of each Noma 
from the King, was call'd Nomarcha, fromrV©-, and aev» 
Command. , £ „ 

NOMBRIL Point, in Heraldry, is the next below the J^l Nm ° cmvl ™ ™»de by Johannes Scholajlicus 

Fefs-Point ; or the very Centre of the Efcutchfnn «„„ Jt ■ u • , r„ n 

ppofing the Efcutcheon divided into two ~ 7?° s heZ" t^Zlcan^ C ^t^fl " ^' C ° m P iled «~- 

ffieFefs; the firft of thefe Divifion, U \%5n2£ttf& tl?™'^.: °'.?° X }?*™ °, f * he . Ci «! ^ with the 

the lower the Bale. See Point and Escutcheon 

NOME, or Name in Algebra, is any Quamiry with a 

Sign prefixed or added to it, whereby it is connected with 

fome other Quantity ; upon which the whole becomes a 

Binomial, or Trinomial, $&c. See Quantity. 

Thus a -f- t is a Binomial, whofe Names are a and I • 

and a-\- b-\-c a Trinomial, whofe Names are a, b and I 

tic. See Binomial, Trinomial. 



Canons : This is the moll celebrated 
Commentary on it in 1180. 



Balfamon made s 

NoMocANON.isalfoa Colleflion of the antient Canon 
of the Apoflles, Councils, and Fathers, without anv reear" 



NOMENCLATOR, among the Romans, was ufuallv a J -7« T 
Slave, who attended Perfons B that flood Candidatesfor " ' ^ 



to Imperial Conftitutions; fuch isTat''publ?fhed by 8 ^ 

B«k *&"££*• '" rom «™-^fo- Penitential 
The WoM is composed of the Greek vi,*®-, £e. T ,LaW} 

NON- 



NON 



NOg-^fo% f inlaw, an Exception taken againft the 
Plaintiff, or Defendant, upon fome Caufe, why he cannot 
commence a Suit in Law ; as Praemunire, Outlawry, Pro- 
felsMin Religion, Excommunicate, or a Stranger born. 

This laft holds only in Actions real, and mixed ; and 
not inperfonal, except he be both a Stranger and an Enemy. 

The Civilians fay, that fuch Man hath not Perj'onam 
ftandi in judicio. 

Non idmittas, or Ne admittas, a Writ which lies for the 
Plaintiff in a Quare Jmpedit, or him that has Action of Darre 
in Prejentmem depending in the Common-Bench, and fears 
the Biftiop will admit the Clerk of the Defendant during 
the Suit between them. 

Noti-Jppearance, a Default in not Appearing in a Court 
of Judicature. See Appearance. 

2vJon-C/<3»w, in Law, the omiffion, or neglect of him 
who ought to challenge his Right within a time limited. 
See Claim. 

By fuch neglect, he is either barr'd of his Right ; as at 
this day, upon Non-claim within five Years after a 
time, and Right to him accrued ; or of his Entry by 
Defcent, for want of Claim within five Years after the 
Diffeifin. 

Non Mo/e/lcnrfo, a Writ which lies for him who is mo- 
lefled contrary to the King's Protection granted him. 

Non Omittas, a Writ which lies where the Sheriff having 
deliver'd a former Writ to a Bailiff of a Franchife in which 
the Party it is to be ferved on, dwells; and the Bailiff 
having neglected to do it; Upon the Sheriff's returning, 
that he deliver'd it to the Bailiff; this fecond Writ ihatl 
be directed to the Sheriff, charging him to execute the 
King's Command himfelf. 

^QnPonendoinJffffis, &Juratis, a Writ granted on di- 
vers Occafions to Men for the freeing them from ferving 
on Aflizes and Juries ; as by reafon of Old Age, £J?c. See 
Jury, ££?c. 

Kon Procedendo ad Jjfifam Rege inconfulto, a Writ to flop 
the Trial of a Caufe appertaining to one who is in the 
King's Service, &c. till the King's Pleafure be further 
known. 

Non/am* 'Memories^ or Nonfaiie Mcmorle, is an Exception 
taken to an Act declared by the Plaintiff or Demandant to 
be done at a time when the Party that did it was Mad, or 
not in his Wits ; as to a lalt Will, &c. See Non Compos. 

Non/ww Infer matus, feelNFOBM ATvsmmfttm. 

Non -Refidence, in Law, isapplied to fuch Spiritual Per- 
fons as are not refident on, but do abfent themfelves, for 
one Month together, or two at feveral times of the Year, 
from their Benefices. See Benefice. 

Regularly, Perfonal Refidence is required of Ecclefiafii- 
calPerfons upon their Cures. See Residence. 

NoN-Refide7itia fro Clericis Regis, is a Writ directed to the 
Ordinary, charging him not to molelt a Clerk employ'd in 
the King's Service, on account of his Non-Refedence. 

IS on Suit, in Law, a Renunciation of the Suit, by the 
Plaintiff or Demandant ; molt commonly upon the dif- 
covery of fome Error, or Defect, when the Matter is fo 
far proceeded in, as that the Jury is ready at the Bar, to 
deliver their Verdict. 

The Civilians term it Litis remind ationem. 

Ron Compos mentis, a Phrafe denoting a Perfon not to be 
of found Memory, or Underllanding. 

Of this, in common Law, there are faid to be four 
Kinds : Firit, an Ideot born; Secondly, He that by Ac- 
cident lofeth his Memory and Undemanding ; Thirdly, 
a Lunatic, that has Lucida intervalla, fometimes has Under- 
iianding, and fometimes not; Fourthly, He that by his 
own act, for a time, depriveth himfelf of his right Senfes, 
as a Drunkard : But this laft kind Jhall give no Privilege 
to him or his Heirs. 

A Dcfccnt takes away the Entry of an Ideot, tho the 
want of Underftanding were perpetual. 

Non ohjiante^ notwithJianding,m Law, a Term, or Claufe 
ufual in Statutes and Patents. All Grams of fuch Penftons, 
and every Non obllante therein contained, (ball be void. 
Henry HI. took up the Claufe Non ohjtante, (firft introduced 
by the Pope) in his Grants. 

Nou-obfiancy, in the Ramifi Canon Laws, makes the 
third part of the Provifions of the Court of Rome ; begin- 
ning with Non objiantibus ; and comprizing Abfolutions of 
Cenfures, Rehabilitations, and neceffary Difpenfations, for 
the Enjoyment of Benefices. None inferior to the Pope 
can ufe the Claufe Non ohftante. 

Non Term, the Time of Vacation between Term and 
Term. Sec Vacation. 

It was antiently call'd the Times or Days of the King's 
Teace. See Peace of God and the Church. 

Among the Romans it was call'd fm<e, or Dies Nefafti, 
SeeFERijE andNEFAsn. 

Non eji faBum, in Law, an Anfwer to a Declaration, 
whereby a Man denieth that to be his Deed whereupon he 
is impleaded. 
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Non eft OdftUlh, He is not Guilty, in Law, the general 
Plea to an Action ot Trcljafs, whereby tile Defendant ab- 
folutelyden.es the Fact charg'd on him by the Plaintiff; 
whereas in other fpecial Anfwers, the Defendant grants the 
Fafltobedone, but alledges fome Reafons in his Defence, 
why he lawfully might do ii. 

As this is the general Anfwer in an Action of Trefpafs 
>. e. a Criminal Aflion civilly profecuted ; fo is ir in all 
Aclions criminally follow 'd, either at the Suit of the Kin2 
or others, wherein the Defendant denies the Crime nfi' 
jected ro him. 

Nos?W«, Nonplezina, a Default in not RepIcTvin* 
ot Land in due time. r ' » 

Hengam writes, That the Defendant ftiould be fure to 
replevy his Lands feiz'd by the King, within fifteen Days 
And that if he neglects, then, at the'lnftance of the Plain' 
tiff at the next Court-Day, he flail lofe his Seifin, fi c „, per 
ckfaltam poji defaham. * 

By-Swr. p£rf ro . 3. it wasenafled, That no Perfon fhould 
thenceforward lofe his Land becaufe of Non Tlemn. 

NoN-Tcm<i-f, an Exception to a Count.whereby the Party 
urges, that he holdeth not the Land mentioned in the 
Count, or at lead fome part of it. 

»'<£ dittinguifhes Nm-Tetmre into General and Special. 
inenrit, where one denies himfelf ever to have been Te 
DM! : to the Land in qucftion. The fecond, where he only 
alledges that he was not Tenant the Day whereon the Writ 
was purchafed. 

Non liquet, it does not appear : A VerdicS given by a 
Jury.when a Matter is to bedefer'd to another Day of Trial 
See Verdict. 

The fame Phrafe was ufed among the Romans ; after 
hearing the Caule, fuch of the Judges as thought it not 
fufficicntly clear to pronounce upon, call a Ballot into the 
Urn with the two Lettets N L, for Nan Liquet 

Non-Emty, Nihil, or Nothing, is whatever has no real 
Being, and ,s only conceived Negatively, or only claims 3. 
negative Denomination. SccEsse, Essence gfc 

NoN-fc„i, in Medicine, Res Kon Nautraks, are the 
Caufes and Effects of Difeafes, whether near or remote 
See Disease. 

Phyficians have digefted all the Caufes of Difeafes into 
fixClaffes, which they call the fix Non-naturals. Thefe 
are, 

1. Air. a. Meat and Drink, 5. Motion and Reft. 4.. 
The Paffions of the Mind. 5. Excretions and Retentions. 
6. Sleepand Waking. See each under its proper Article 
Air, Meat, Drink, £j?c 

They are thus call'd, becaufe by their ufe or abufc- thev 
becomeeither Good, Naturals, orEvil, Gmtra-naturals 

But theDivifion, in effefl, is of no great ufe ; the Caufes 
of Difeales being much more commodiouliy laid down 
otherwife. See Disease. 

NONjE and Decimx were Payments antiently made to 
the Church by thole who were Tenants of their Farms. 

The None were the Rent or Duty claim'd for thinps Be- 
longing to Husbandry ; the Decimx were claim'd in Right 
oftheChurch. See Decimte. 

NONAGE, in Law, an Incapacity of doing certain 
things from a want of Age. See Age. 

The Tetm of Nonage is different, with regard to different 
things. In Matters of Inheritance, a Man is in his Novate 
till twenty-one Years ; for Marriage till fourteen, £5c See 
Minority. 

NONAGESIMAL, in Aflronomy, the 90th Doreeof 
the Ecliptic, reckon'd from its Eaftern Point." See 
Ecliptic. 

The Altitude of the Nonagefimal is equal to the Anole of 
the Ecliptic, and paffes thro the Poles thereof: Whence 
the Altitude of the Nonagefimal, under a given Elevation of 
the Pole, is eafily found. 

If the Altitude of the Nonagefimal be fubftrafled from 
90 , the Remainder is the Diftance of the Nonagefimal from 
the Vertex. 

NONAGIUM, in Law, the ninth part of moveable 
Goods; antiently paid in nature of a Mortuary ; being 
claim'd by the Clergy upon the Death of thofe of their 
Parifh. See Mortuary. 

At firft it was a third Part of the Goods, and was 
cM'd Tertragium ; till by a Bull of Clement VI. it was re- 
duced to a Ninth. 

NONAGON, a Figute having nine Angles and Sides. 
See Polygon, 

NONCONFORMISTS, the Name of a Religious.Sefl, 
or rather of a number of Seels, in England. 

The Term was antiently confin'd to the Puritans, or 
rigid Cahinijh ; at prefent it extends to all who Diflent 
from theeftabliihed Church, the Komanifis alone excepted. 
See Dissenter. 

The Word had its Rife from a Declaration of King 
Charles I. who appointed that all the Churches of England 

and 



NOR 
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and Scotland mould have the fame Ceremonies and Disci- 
pline ; the Acquiefcence wherein, or DifTenting from which, 
determined Conformity, and Nonconformity. 

NONCUPATIVE, in the Schools, a Term ufed to ex* 
prefs fomething that is only nominal, or has no Exigence but 
in Name. 

Felix of Urgel maintained, that Jefus Chrift, as Man, was 
only God Noncupatively, i.e. only by Name. Alcuin t in 
his Anfwer to Felix, maintains, that 'tis to fall into Nejio- 
rianifm to diftinguiih two Sons of God in Jefus Chrift, the 
one Natural, the other Adoptive 5 and two Gods, the one 
Real, the other Nuncupative. 

Noncurative, or Nuncupative Will, in Law, a laft 
Will or Teftamcnt only made verbally, or viva-voce) and 
not put in Writing. See Will and Testament. 

NONES, Nonje, in the Roman Calendar, the fifth Day 
of the Months January, February, April, June, Augufi, Sep 
tember, November, and December 5 and the feventh of March, 
May, July, and OBober ; Thefe four laft Months having 
fix Days before the Nones, and the others only four. See 
Calend. 

The Word apparently has its Rife hence, that the Day 
of theNones was nine Days before the Ides, and might be 
calPd Nono-Idus. See Ides. 

March, May, July, and Augufi had fix Days in their Nones j 
by reafon thefe alone in the antient Constitution of the Year 
by Numa, had 51 days apiece } the reft having only 29, and 
February 50. But when C^flrreform'd the Year, and made 
other Months contain 51 Days, he did not Hkewife allot 
them fix Days of Nones. SccCalendar, Year, Month, 
&c. 

NONE, is alfo one of the feven Canonical Hours, in 
the Romijh Church. 

None is the laft of the letter Hours that comes before 
Vefper; and anfwers to three a-clock in the Afternoon. See 
Vesper. 

The fingle Office, and that for the Dead, end at Nones, 
which Father Rnjweyd obferves, was anciently the Hour for 
the breaking up of the Synaxis, or ufual Meetings at Church 
of the Primitive Chriftians. 

The Hour of Nones was alfo the ufual time for taking the 
Repaft on Falt-days 5 tho fome would keep the Faft till 
Night. See Fast. 

NONUS Humeri Placentini, in Anatomy, a Mufclc, call'd 
alfo Rotundas minor. See Rotundus. 

NORMAL Line, in Geometry, is ufed for a perpendicular 
Line. See Perpendicular. 

NORROY, or North Roy, i.e. Northern King ; the Title 
of the third of the three Kings at Arms, or Provincial He- 
ralds. SeeKiNG at Arms, and Herald. 

His Jurifdiclion lies on the North fide of Trent, whence 
his Name 3 as Clarencieux, on the South. Sec Claren- 
cieux. 

NORTH, in Cofmography, one of the Cardinal Points 
of the Horizon, being that Interferon of *l '■ lorizon and 
Meridian neareft the North-Pole. See Cardinal Point and 
Horizon. 

NoRTH-Sto", the laft in the Tail of dio little Bear 5 call'd 
alfo the Pole-Star. See PoLE-Star. 
North Wind, 
North Pole, 
North Sea, 
North Sea Company, 
North Wall, 
North Dial, &c. 
North Eaft, a Rhumb, or Point, in the middle between 
theEaft, and the North. See Rhumb and Point. 

North Weft, is a Point or Rhumb in the middle between 
the North and Weft. See West, &c. 

North North Eaft, North E.iji and by Eaft, are Subdivifions 
of the Compafs between the North and Eaft. See Wind. 

Northern Signs, are thofe fix on the North fide of the 
Equator. See Sign. 

Northern Light, or Aurora Borealis, fee Aurora Bo- 

REAL1S. 

Northern AfyeS vrExpofure, fee Exposure. 

Northing, in Navigation, the difference of Latitude a 
Ship makes in failing towards the North Pole. See Sailing, 
Latitude, &c. 

NOSE, the external Organ of Smelling 5 orthat Part in 
Men, rais'd in the middle of the Face. See Face. 

The Nofe is ufually divided by Anatomifts into external 
and internal j a divifion of very little fervice. 

It is farther fubdivided into fevcral Parrs which make up 
its external Figure: Whereof the firft is the Dor/urn, or 
Ridge, running along the whole length of it; one part 
whereof, . about the middle, more prominent than the 
reft, is call'd the Spine '■, and the Extreme, which in many is 
turn'd round, the Orbiculus : The Sides are call'd the AU 
or Penme. 

The Teguments of the Nofe arc common to the reft of 
the Face. Under thefe appear the Mufcles of the Nofe, 




which are three Pair, viz. the Elevames Ala Naft, fervitm 
to pull the AU upwards, and turn them outwards ; the 
Dilator es AU Naft, which draw them from each other, and 
widen the external Apertures of the Noftrils, and the Con- 
ftrtttlores AUNaft, which draw them downwards nearer each 
other j andatthefame time the upper Lip alfo downwards. 
See each Mufclc defcribed under its proper head, Eleva- 
tores AUNaft,&c. 

The Frame of the Nofe is chiefly fupported by two Bones 
which end in Cartilages, of a triangular Figure 5 and are 
divided in the middle by a third, call'd Septum, into two 
Partitions, call'd the Nares, or Noftrils. 

This Septum likewife ends in a Cartilage 5 by means of 
which Cartilages, the lower part of the Nofe is rendcr'd mo- 
veable, which the upper, being perfectly ofleous, is not. 
The Cartilages of the AU are tied to the other by Ligaments 
which loofe Connexion renders them moveable. 

The Bones of the Nofe are either Proper, or Common. The 
firft of the Proper, are the two external ones that conftitutc 
the Dorfum, and are join'd to the Ojjafmntis, the fourth Bone 
of the upper Jaw, and to each other, ufually per harmoniam. 
See Dorsum Naft. 

In the Concave of the Arch of thefe two Bones, at their 
Union internally, is placed thebony part of the Septum. Its 
upper part joins the OsEthmoides 5 but in Adults is continued 
fo as the Ethmoides, and its Procefs, call'd Crifta Galli, ap- 
pear of a piece with the Septum. The Septum is thinneft in 
the middle, and divides the right Noftril from the left ; 
tho its Pofition is feldom perpendicular. It is capp'd with 
another thin Bone, from its Figure call'd Vomer Aratri, and is 
join'd to the fourth Bone of the upper Jaw, and to the Offa 
Talati. See Septum. 

The other proper Bones are the Turbinata, or Spongiofa, 
two of which are ufually found in each Noftril, fometimes 
three, one over the other. The middlemoft, when there 
are three, is fo placed as to melter the Perforation of the 
Antrum maxilU ■juperioris into the Noftril, and prevents the 
fudden ru/hing in of Air from the Noftril into the Antrum. 
They are all very porous, and turn'd, not unlike the Shell 
Concha Veneris. In Quadrupeds, theie Bones are very nu- 
merous. SceSpONGIOSA. 

The common Bones of the Nofe are fuch as make Fences 
for thcForamina Narium, and help to compofe the Parts 
adjacent. The largeftof thefe is the fourth Bone of the 
upper Jaw, which has the greateft fliare in framing the 
Foramina. See Jaw. 

Thefe fourth Bones, with the Septum and Offa turbinata 
chiefly frame the internal Parts of the Foramina. In the* 
upper part, a Portion of the Os frontis, the infide of the Os 
Unguis, the Os Cribrafum, with part of the Sphenoides 5 and 
backwards towards the Fauces, the Offa Palati, help to com- 
pofe the Foramina. 

Befide the Cavities circumfcribed by the Bones now men- 
tioned, the Foramina have feveral collateral Cavities that open 
into them : The largeft is that call'd Antrum Gen* 5 by Dr. 
Highmore, Antrum maxilla fuperioris, framed in the fourth 
Bone of the upper Jaw, near two Inches long, and an Inch 
broad 5 the bony Parts of which, with the Sphenoides, make 
the Foramen lacentm externum. Its lower Surface makes a 
thin Cuvcring to all the Roots of the Molar es, and Can'mi s 
which trequeoilj upon drawing a Tooth, to which it flicks 
is taken along with it, whereby this Cavity is open'dinto the 
Alveolus, andconfequently into the Mouth. 

All thefe Cavities of the Nofe and Cheek, as alfo the 
Offa turbinata, Septum, ££?c. are inverted with a Membrane 
furnifli'd with large Arteries from the Carotides - 7 an d Veins 
which empty themfelves into the Jugulars ; and Nerves, from 
the fifth Pair, as well as the Olfactory Nerves. 

In this Membrane are a great number of fmall Glands 
placed very near each other, from whence flows all that 
Pitmta, commonly difcharg'd at the Noftrils. 

By means of this Mucus or Pitmta is the Membrane kept 
foft, and defended from the Injuries of extraneous Bodies 
efpecially thofe of the Air, which muft pafs this way in 
Infpiration when the Mouth is fiiut. See Mucus. 

By this means, the Olfactory Nerves, here diffufed, are 
render'd capable of the Perception of odoriferous Effluvia - 
which the drynefs of the Part would be apt to deftroy. See 
Smelling. 

Befides this ufe of the Nofe, which is the principal, 
Nature has made it, as it were, a Diverticulum to the Eyes 5 
there being a confiderable Paffage into each Noftril that 
empties itfelf under the middle Os turbinatum , arifing from 
two Apertures call'd Pmiila Lachrymalia^tthc great Canthus. 

By this way, the fupcrfluous Moiftureof the Eyes is car- j ' 
ried off, which would otherwife incommode the Cheeks 5 
as in effect it does, when thofe Parts are affected with any 
diforder; as in the JEgylops, and Fiftula Lacrymalis. See 
Fistula, ££?c. 

The Difeafes to which the Nofe is fubjecl, are a Coryza, 

Ozsejia, Polypus, Sarcoma, and Noli me tangere, befide 

;,anaa '-' 



Sneezing, and a lofs of Smelling. See each in its Place . 
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Ami. Tares in his isefBook, mentions an Italian Chirur- 
geon,who had the Art of reftoring loll Nofes, or making them 
come again after they were cut off. His Method was to 
make an Aperture in his Patient's Arm, and there to en- 
..graft the mutilated Nofe ; the Arm being bound up for 24 
days, the Nofe took Root in the Wound, and dued itfelf 
with the Flefh of the Arm, and grew to & its Bulk ; 
which done, he cut off the Flefli of the Arm and 
fafliion'd the Nofe to his liking, apply'd it in its place, and 
heal'd the Wounds at leifure. 

This Operation we feeburlefcju'd in Hndibras: So learned 
Taliacotius, $5c. and alfo in the Alia Eruditorum Liffii, 
Amio M.rc.Lxxxii. 

Hagaruf, a Dane, maintains, that the Nofe is in fome 
meafure fitted for an Organ of Sight, and that a Man may 
fee thro it; grounding his Opinion on the Authority of 
Smetins, who in his 5th Book of Medicinal Mfcellanies i relates 
of his own Knowledge, that a Youth, quite blind in oihcr 
refpecls, could fee the Light, and was able to difcern the 
Wnitenefs of Flowers by the Nofe. 

But, for our part, we /hould rather account for thefe 
Senfations from the Faculties of feeling and fmelling, than 
thofe of feeing : Not but there is a very great Refem- 
blance between the various Organs of Senfe, enough to 
give ground to the Opinion, that they only differ as more 
orlefs delicate ; for which reafon we don't abfolutely re- 
ject the Initance given by Grimaldi, of a Man who could 
diflinguifli Colours by his feeling. 

The Nerves, whofe Texture and Conftitution, for any 
thing we Know, is the fame throughout the whole Body, are 
confeffedly the Vehicles of all Senfations from without ; 
and thofe are all depofited in the fame Senfory, whether 
they be brought from the Eye, the Ear, the Noje, &c. 
and that fingular Apparatus, obfervablc in each Organ, 
ieems rather intended for theBexe effe, than the Effe of that 
Senfe ; rather to ilop and detain the tranfient Effluvia, to 
collect them where too fcanty, difperfe them where too 
copious, foften them whete too rude, and break their force 
where too violent, and by this means to proportion them 
to the feveral degrees ofFinenefs, Teniion, &c. of the 



The firft of thefe Kinds, which the Rabbins call Rafche 
Theboth, appears very antient ; and is fuppofed by fome, well 
verled in the Hebrew^ to have took its Origin from the 
Pfalms, and other Places of Scripture* proceeding alphabe- 
tically, i. e. the firft Verl'e beginning with ^ the firft Let- 
ter of the Alphabet 5 the fecond with 1, the fecond Letter, 
&c. See an lnftance of this firft Kind of Notaries* under 
the Head Machacee. 

The fecond Kind is alfo very common, and call'd Sophs 
Ththoib, i, e. the End of Words. For inltance, by telling 
the laft Letters of the Words, l^HQ TQWHOi Mibi qmdnaw 
nomen eft, Quodnaml they find the Name of God Jehovah. 
This is ftill more puerile, when they take the Letters back- 
wards. 

The third Kind is more modern, more grofs, and per- 
plexed. Here a Letter gives a whole Word, inftead of a 
Word's only giving a Letter 5 fo that a Word iliall furnifh a 
whole Phrafe. 

Thus, for an example; in the firft: Word of Genejis, 
IVUWO, in the Beginning l is found he created the Heaven 
and the Earthy the Sea, the Abyfs, &c. 

NOTARY, a Scribe, or Scrivener? or one who takes 
Notes, and /hort Draughts of Contracts, or other Inftru- 
ments. See Not e. 

NOTARY, Notarius, among the Romans, was a Name 
common to all who wrote under the Direction of others, or 
who received, and kept Sentences, and Contracts. 

From the 44th Novel of fyftinian, it appears, that Con- 
tracts were firil wrote in Notes, or Abbreviations, by the 
Notaries or Clerks of the Tahelliones ; and were not yet ob- 
ligatory. Afterwards they were wrote at length by the 
Tabtllio himfelf, then fign'd and feal'd. See Tabellio. 

Notary, is particularly ufed for an Officer, who draws, 
and .keeps Notes and Minutes of Contract,', Obligations 
and other Inftrumems, paffed before him, and delivers out 
authentic Copies, g?e. thereof. 

Ragueau diilinguifhes between Notarii, Notaries and Tahel- 
liones: Notaries, he fa) 5, in feveral Cities, are only to receive 
and pafs the Minutes or Contracts, and to deliver them to 
the Parties in brief; being obliged to carry them to the 



Nerves of the refpective Organs, in order to render the Tahelliones to be kept, and"to have engroffed Copies deli' 
Senfa:if.ns adequate to the ends ; than to produce them, vered out to the Parties. 



SceilENSATlON. 

In Tartary, the greateft Beauties are thofe who have the 
leaft Nofes. Rubrttaus mentions the Wife of the Great 
Cingbis-can, the Mother of Tamerlane, as a celebrated Beauty 
becaufe fhe had only two Holes for a Nofe, In moil other 
Countreys, China excepted, great Nofes are in honour. 

The Crim-Tartars break the Nofes of their Children while 
young, as thinking it a great piece of Folly to have their 
Nofes ftand before their Eyes. 

NOSOLOGY, aDifco'urfe, or Treatife, of Difeafes. See 
Disease. 

The Word is compounded ofWof, Malady, Difeafe, and 
toyi&> Hence, 

NOSOCOMIUM, an Hofpital, or Infirmary, for the 
Reception of the Difeafed. See Hospital, Lazar, tjfe. 

NOSTRILS, Nares, the two Apertures or Cavities of 
the Nofe, thro* which the Air paffes, and which ferve to 
convey Odours, and to carry off the T.itmta feparated in 
the Sims of the Bafe of the Cranium. See Nose. 

The Noftrils are feparated by a Cartilage, and lined with 
a very fenfible Membrane. See Smelling. 

Cicero obferves, that the Situation of the Nofirils fo near 
the Mouth, is very convenient; as the judging of the 
Smells of Meats and Drinks, is a great part of their 
Office : he adds, that their erect Pofition argues the Crea- 
tor's Wifdom, in regard all Odours rife from below up- 
wards. See Odour. 

NOT Guilty fee Non eft CulfaUUs. 

NOTARICON, the third Part, or Species of the ^evolfi 
Cabbala. See Cabbala. 

Rabbi Nathan, in his great Aruch, fays, that Notaricon is 
when a fingle Letter is taken for the Sign of a Thing, i. e. for 
a whole Name. He adds, that the Word comes from the 
Latin Notaritts, a Perfon who writes in Notes, or Short- 
Hand. R. Elias Levita gives the fame Account in his 
Thesbetes, except that in lieu of one Letter for a Word, he 
mentions two or three. 

But after all, neither the one nor the other is alone fuffi- 
cient : For as a fingle Letter frequently makes a Word ; 
fo in Notaricon, a whole Word fometimes Hands for a fingle 
Letter. 

There are therefore two principal Kinds of Notaricon : 
The firft is, when by Afherefis, or Afocofe, the firft or laft 
Letters of feveral Words are join'd to make a fingle Word 
or Phrafe; which therefore is of two kinds, the one Ini- 
tial, the other Final : and each is done feveral Ways, viz,, 
either by taking the Letters the common way, or back- 
wards. Tho, there is alfo a third kind made, as the Rab- 
bins call it, by Leaps, /. e. by leaping over fome Let- 
ters. 



He adds, that the Notaries were anticntly Clerks of the 
Tahelliones ; and that feparating, by degrees, from their Ma- 
tters, they at length erected Offices of their own : and at 
lait took place of the Tahelliones, who were fupprefs'd. 

They had their Name Notarii from Not a ; becaufe an- 
tiently they wrote in Notes, or Short-hand. 

Notaries are now little ufed among us, except In 
Mercantile Affairs ; tho' in France they flill fubfift in their 
Legal Capacity. The Notaries of the Chatelet are called the 
King's Counfellors, and Note-Keepers., 

Thofe among us, are called Notaries Public ; and have 
the drawing, patting, keeping, iffuing, &c. of all the Deeds, 
Contracts, Charter-parties, gfc. in the Mercantile World. 
In their Books are alfo regiller'd Protefts, Remonftrances, 

In the firft Ages of the Church, there were Ecclefiaftical 
Notaries, whofe Office was to collect and preferve the Acts 
of the Martyrs. They were fuppofed to have been firft in- 
ftituted by St. Clement. Their Number was feven, and they 
were difpofed in the feven Quarters or Regions of Rome. 

Pope Fabian, judging the Short-hand of the Notaries too 
oblcure for common Ufe, added feven Sub-deacons to'em 
to tranferibe at length what the Notaries drew in fhorr. 

At length thefe Notaries were laid afide, and two other 
Kinds eftabli/li'd in their ftead, viz. Apoflolical Notaries, and 
Efijcopal Notaries ; whofe Bulinefs lies in Spiritual and Be- 
neficiary Initruments. 

NOTATION, in Arithmetic, the Art of Characterizing 
Numbers, or of designing them by proper Figures. See 
Character. 

The Choice of Arithmetical Characters is arbitrary : 
Hence, in various Nations, they are various. But perhaps 
there are none fo commodious as thofe commonly ufed in 
Europe, ufually faid to have been invented by the Arabs, 
and thence call'd Arabic Characters ; tho'Dr. #'"«//» obferves, 
that Altefedi, an Arab, refers the Invention to the Indians. 
See Numeral Character. 

The Greeks, Hebrews, and other Eaftern Nations, as alfo 
the Romans, exprefs'd Numbers by the Letters of their 
common Alphabet. See Literal Character. 

Notation, in Algebra, is the reprefenting of Quanti- 
ties by Letters of the Alphabet ; or calling them by thofe 
Names. See Quantity, Character, &c. 

NOTJE "Materna, Mother's Spots. Sec Kmvus. 

NOTE, Nota, a Mark made in a Book or Writing, where 
there occurs fomerhing remarkable, and worthy of particu- 
lar Notice. 

Note, is alfo ufed for an Obfervation, or Explication of 
fome Paffage in an Author, added in the Margin, at the 
bottom of the Page, or elfewhere, by an Editor. 

7 Z In 
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In this fenfe } Note Stands contra-diftinguifhed to Text. 
See Text. 

The Notes make the principal Differences in the Edi- 
tions of Claffic, &C. Authors. We have Virgil, Horace, Te- 
rence, &c. wi;h Rttxus's tfo:es, the Daufhin's Notes, Del- 
eter's Notes, hentley's Notes, Harems Notes ; with Notis ^ a ~ 
riorum, ££c. See Variorum. 

Note is alfo a minute, or fhort Writing, containing fome 
Article of Bufinefs. In this fenfe we fay, zFrom'iffory Note, 
a Note under hand, a Bank Note, &c. See Promissory, 
Bank, ££c. 

To Note a Bill, is when a Public Notary goes to be a 
"Witnefs, or take notice that a Merchant will not accept or 
pay it. See Bill. 

Note of a Fine, isa Brief of a Fine made by the Chiro- 
grapher, before it be ingroffed. See Fine and Chiro- 

GRAPHER. 

Note is alfo ufed for a Character, or Abbreviature, fer- 
ving to denote, or exprefs Something in a little compafs. 
See Character, Symbol, Abbreviature, and No- 
tation. 

The antient Notaries wrote all in Notes, or Short-band ; 
whence they were fometimes denominated Carfares^ Quia 
notis Curfum -verba expediebant. See Notary. 

Notes in Mufic, are Characters which mark the Tones, 
i. e. the Elevations, and Fallings of the Voice ; and the Jwik- 
nefs, or flownefs of its Motions. See Sound. 

In the general, under Notes are comprehended all the 
Signs, or Characters ufed in Mufic, for the making Harmony 
of Sounds. See Character. 

But, in Propriety, the Word only implies the Marks 
which denote the degree of Gravity, or Acutenefs, to be given 
each Sound. See Gravity. 

The Greeksufcd the common Letters of their Alphabet 
for mufical Notes ; and in regard more JVofe* were needed 
than they had Letters, the deleft was fupply'd by the dif- 
ferent Situation of the Letters, viz. by placing of them 
upright, inverted, $£c. and by cutting off, or doubling 
fome Strokes. 

Thus the fame Letter Pi, exprefs'd different Notes in all 
the following forms, IT, U, C, Zi Fi '"I. For every 
feveral Mode they had 1S Signs. 

Now, Alipius gives us Signs for 15 different Modes, ^ which 
with the differences of the Genera, and the distinction be- 
tween Voice and Instrument, Mr. Malcolm obferves, makes 
in all i6%oNotes. Nor that they had fo many diftinct Cha 
ratters 5 but the fame Character has different Significations, 
on different Occafions. Thus * in the Diatonic Genus is 
JLycanos Hypaton of the Lydian Mode ; and h'ypate me/071 of 
the Phrygian. 

The Latins, in the time of Boethhs, had eafed them- 
felves of fo needlefs a Burthen ; and only ufed the firft 
15 Lettersof their Alphabet for Norej. Thcfe,Pope Gregory 
considering that the Octave was the fame in effect with 
the firft, and that the order was the fame in the upper and 
lower Octave of the Gamut, reduced to feven ; which were 
to be repeated in a different Character. 

Atlength, in the nth Century, a Benediftine, one Guido 
Cretin, in lieu of the Letters, fubftkuted the fix Syllables 
ut, re, mi, fa, fol, la ; placing them on different Lines, 
and marking them with Points. Laftly, it was thought 
proper to add Notes likewife in the Spaces. See Ga- 
mut. 

Of the feven mufical Nttes, ut, re, mi, fa, fol, la, fi, the 
firSt fix are afcribed to Aretine, who is laid to have in- 
vented them at Fompofa in the Dutchy of Perrara. The Se- 
venth, viz. Ji, was added, according to fome, by Zander 
Futten j according to others, by LeTvhire. It ferves very 
good purpofes, in avoiding the difficulty of the Divisions re- 
maining in Gitido's Scale. 

Indeed Vofftts won't allow Gtitdo the Honour of inventing 
any of them 5 but Shews that the Egyptians had ufed them 
long before him ; in which he is confirmed by theTefUmony 
of Halicarnajjetis : However, common Fame afcribes to 
him not only the Notes, but alfo the Lines, Letters, or Clefs, 
Flats, and Sharps. 

The Notes ut, re, mi, &c. he 3s faid to have taken from 
a Hymn in the Vefpers of S. 3. Baptift, Ut queant laxis re~ 
jonare ftbris, &c. See Music. 

Hitherto the Notes only ferved to exprefs the Degrees 
of Tune; they were all of equal value as to time; till 
about the Year 1350, John de Meurs, a Dottorof Paris, gave 
different Figures to the different Points, to exprefs the 
Quantity of" Time each was to be dwelt upon. 

There are three things to be confider'd in thefe Notes. 
1. The Quantity, i.e. the Size and figure of the head, 
a. The Quality, i.e. the Colour of the head, whether it be 
white or black, full or open. 3. The Properties, as the 
Italians exprefs themfelves, -viz. whether the Note is ac- 
companied with a Virgula, or Comma, or not. It mull 
likewife be confider'd whether the Notes be feparate and 
diftinct, or bound together. 



The feveral mufical Notes, are, the Large, which con- 
tains 3 Meafures, tho Merfenmts makes it 12.. (fee its Figure 
iinderCiiARACTER ;) the long, containing 4 Meafures ; 
the Breve, containing z j the Semibreve, containing 1 ; the 
Mimm -| j the Crochet | ; the Quaver * ; the Semiquaver -^ j 
and the Demifemiqttaver T V 

Ufually we only diitinguifh fix principal Notes, repre- 
fented by as many different Characters, viz. the Semibreve, 
equal to two Minims ; the Minim, equal to two Crochets 5 
the Crochet, equal to two Quavers ; the Quaver, equal to 
two DemiquLivers 5 and the Semiquaver^ equal to two Demi- 
femiquavers. See each under its proper Article, Semi- 
breve, Mini m, Crochet, &c. 

The Mathematicians compute, that one may make 720 
Changes, or Varieties with fix Notes, without ever repeating 
the fame twice ; and that of the Now of each Octave, one 
may make 40320 different Tunes, or Songs. See Chanoe, 

CoMBINATIOn, £J?C. 

NOTHING, Nihil, Nihilum, or Nou Ens, fee Nihil. 

The Schoolmen diftinguifh between Nothing taken 
ftrillly, which is what is impoffible, or implies a Contra- 
diction ; and Nothing taken more generally : which is both 
poifible, and impoffible while in a State or pofTibility. See 
Possible. 

Again, they diitinguifh Nothing into Negative, which is 
the abfence of Reality in any Subject ; and Privative, which 
is the abfence of Reality in a Subject capable thereof, or 
wherein it ought to be found. 

NOTFiUS, a Latin Term, properly Signifying Baftard s 
or a Per fon of Spurious Birth. See Bastard. 

Hence it is apuly'd figuratively by Phyficians, £$c. to 
fuch Difeafes as tho, in refpect of a Similitude of Symptoms, 
kSc. they have the fame Denomination as fome others ; 
yet are of different Origin, Seat, or the like, from the 
lame. See Empyema. &c, 

Notiius, is Sometimes alio ufed for the back part of the 
Cheft. 

NOTHiE Cofia, in Anatomy, the five loweft Ribs on 
each fide ; call'd Ballard, or Spurious Ribs, in regard they 
don't join with the Brcait- Bone as the other Ribs do, nor 
are they, as the others are, bony, but cartilaginous. See 
Ribs. 

NOTION, in Logic, an Idea, or Reprefentation of any 
thing, in the Mind. See Idea. 

M. Leibnitz is very accurate in the Distinction of Notions, 
m the ABa Erudit. Leiff Anno KS84. 

A clear Notion, he defines to be fuch a one as Suffices 
us to recollect the Object ; v.gr. that a given Figure is 
reckon'd in the number of Triangles. 

Anohfcure Notion, is that whichdoth not fuffice to re- 
collect the Object ; fuch, v. gr. is that of a Plant, which 
upon feeing, you are in doubt whether or no it be the fame 
you had feen elfewhere, and which is call'd by this or that 
Name. 

DiftinB Notion is that wherein you are able to affign 
the very Marks, or Characters by which you recollect the 
thing ; v.gr. That a Circle is a Figure terminated with a 
curve Line returning into itfelf, the feveral Points whereof 
are equally distant from one and the fame intermediate 
Point. 

A confufed Notion is that wherein you are not able to 
aSSlgn the Marks or Characters whereby you recollect the 
Object ; tho it be refolvable into them. Such, v. gr. is 
the Notion of red Colour. 

An adequate Notion, that wherein you have diftinct No- 
tions of the Marks or Characters whereof it is compofed 5 
fuch, v.gr. is the Notion ofaCircle above inftanced, where 
you have diftinct Notions of the Curve returning into itfelf, 
of the intermediate Point, and of the equal Distance and 
Termination. 

An inadequate Notion, that wherein you have only a 
confufed Notion of Characters that enter a diftinct one. 

Some confufed Notion* are admitted into Mathematics ; 
viz. fuch whofe refolution is of no great Confequence to 
any Demonstrations. 

Thus, Euclid does not refolve the Notion of Equalities, 
tho it enter the Notion of an equilateral Triangle, a Rhom- 
bus, £=?<:. inafmuch as the Propofitions for whofe Demonstra- 
tion it Should be ufed, are eafily granted without fuch a 
detail; as, v.gr. that things equal to the fame third, are 
equal to one another, 2?tf. But no Notions are admitted into 
the Number of Mathematical Definitions, except diftinct 
ones, and thofe too as adequate as poffible, or as occafion 
requires. See Definition. 

The Schoolmen distinguish Notions into formal, and ob- 
jeBive ; and each of thefe they fubdivide into firft, and fe- 
cond. 

A fir ft formal Notion, is the Knowledge we have of any 
thing according to what it is, or has in itfelf ; as the Know: 
ledge of Fire, ftmtems Fire 5 of a light Body, fttatenus 
light, &c. 
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AfrtfobjeBive Notion, is the thing itfelf known, ac 
cording to what it is, or has in itfelf; as the Fire known as 
Fire, gfc. 

Secondformal Notion, is the Knowledge of a thing ac- 
cording to what it receives from the Understanding $ as, 
efFire, that it is the Subject $ and not the Predicate. 

Second objeBive Notion, is what agrees to the thing by 
means of the Operation of the Intellect, orwhat it receives 
from the Intellect. 

Common Notions, call'd alfo Pronations, Tfahrt^h and 
aosmt mouti, are certain Principles luppofed to be innate, 
and which therefore are felf-evidenr, i.e. appear, or are 
known by their own Light, without the Intervention of any 
Medium, or Proof; being imprefs'd, as it were, by the 
Finger of God 5 to ferve as the Foundations of all our Con- 
clusions in the Sciences, which are to be demonitrated 
hereby- See Innate Idea. 

Thefe common Notions, confider'd as the Foundations of 
Sciences, are call'd Axioms. See Axiom. 

They are call'd common, not as if fo actually and ne- 
ceffarily perceived by every Perfon, that no body could be 
ignorant of, or deny them ; but becaafe they are judged 
to be true, and certain by all Perfons of fuund Reafon. 
For the fame Reafon as we fay, Such a Food is whole] otne ; 
not that it is fo to all Men, but to all that are of a found 
Body, and Conftitution. Anjht, "Topic, c. 4. 

There are two kinds of common Notions, viz. Theoretical, 
which lay the Ground-works for Speculation ; fuch are, 
Every thing either is, or is not ; nothing can be made by 
itfelf ; the whole is greater than a part 5 equal things be- 
ing added to equal, the Sums are equal : And TraBical, 
which lay the Foundation for Honetty, and good Morals ; 
fuch are, God is to be loved and worshipped j our Pa- 
rents to be honoured 5 to give every body their due 5 to do 

as we would be done by. 

Some Philofophers, however, and thofe of bell Nore, 
deny the Reality of any Innate, or Common Notions 5 urging, 
that the Mind does not need any actual Notions to prepare 
it to think, but that an innate Faculty of Thinking may 
fuffice ; as appears in an Infant, from its perception of 
Pain, Tafte, Colour, %$c. They add, that the common 
Organs of Senfe, if they have but Objects prefented to 
them, and the Faculty we have of reflecting on, and vart- 
oufly combining or ordering the Ideas received thereby, are 
fufficient to furnifh us with all the Stock of Knowledge we 
have. See Knowledge* 

NOTITIA, Notice, a Term ufed for fomerhing that 
has come under the Knowledge of a Perfon. Hence No- 
tification y the Action of giving Notice, &c. 

Notitia is alfo ufed as the Title of certain Books com- 
pofed for giving a particular Knowledge of the Places, 
Roads, £Sc. of a Province or Kingdom, Diocefe, ££c. as ap- 
pears by the Notitia Imperii, S£/C. 

M.Valois has given a Notitia Galliarum, which is a Col- 
lection of the feveral Names the Cities and Provinces of 
that Kingdom have bore at different times. 

The Notitia Vignitatttm Imperii, both Eaftern and Wef- 
tern, are of the utmoft ufe both in the Roman and in Ec- 
elenaftical Hiflory 5 yet are they of little Service, at leaft 
to young People, without good Notes ; fuch are thofe of 
Tancirollus, &c. And unlefs the Text, which is llrangely 
corrupted and mutilated, be fupplied. 

NOTORIOUS, fomething known, manifeft, and 
public k. 

Hence ArsNotoria, a Chimerical Science or Art, whereby 
it is pretended a Perfon may arrive at the Knowledge of 
all Things, all Sciences, &c. And that by Infufion, with- 
out any Labour, or Trouble, belide that ot making a 
few Ceremonies. 

NOTRE Dame, Our Lady, a Term frequently ufed for 
the Holy Virgin. 

Hence Feafts of Notre Dame; the Office of Notre Dame ; 
Congregations, Nunneries, Orders of Notre Dame. See 
Virgin. 

NOVALE, inourantient Cuftoms, Land newly plowed, 
and converted into Tillage ■, and which had not been tilPd 
within the Memory of Man, before. 

— Quod Novale/e»«t7 fuit, femper erit Novale quoad deci- 
marum retentiomm vel foltttionem. What was once No-vale, 
will ever remain fo, as to the paying, or non-paying of 
Tythes. Thus, Excepta dec'tma Novalium cujufdam Terra 
qttam de novo excoluemnt. Pat. 6 Edw. 3. See Frutec- 
tum. 

Novale is fometimes alfo ufed for fallow Land, i. e. 
Land which has been plowed for two Years, and refts, or 
lies fallow one more ; or that lies fallow every other Year. 
See Fallow- 

NOVATIANS, a Seel of ancient Heretics, fo called 
from Novatus, an African Biftiop ; and Novatian a Priefi of 
Rome. 

Novatian firft feparated himfelf from the Communion of 
Pope Cor»e/j»*,on pretence of his being too eafyin admitting 
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to Repentance thofe who had fallen off in times of Per- 
secution. l 

Novatus coming to Rome, join'd himfelf to the Faction of 
Novatian : and both maintained, That there was no other 
admiffion into the Church bur by the Repentance in Bau- 
nim 5 grounding that Opinion on that ofSt»IW* 'lis 
tmfoffible for tbojepvee enlightened, and who have tatted tba 
heavenly Gift, if they fall away, to retrieve themfelves U Ri« 
pentance, J J 

Not that they denied but a Perfon fallen into any Sin 
how grievous loever, might obtain Pardon by Repentance \ 
for they themfclves recommended Repentance in the 
itrongett Terms. But their Doctrine was, That the Church 
had it not in its power to receive Sinners into its Commu- 
nion ; as having no way of remitting Sins but by Baptifm 
which, once received, could not be repeated * 

InprocefsufTime, thzNovatians fofrened and moderated 
the Rjgour of their Mailer Doclrine j and only refufed 
Abiolution to very great Sinners. 

_ The two Leaders were profcribed, and declared Here- 
tics, not for excluding Penitents from Communion ; but for 
denying that the Church had a Power of remitting Sins 

ThcNovatians were alfo call'd Catbarets, from tuAtirtt 
$>ure, q. d. Furitaw. * 

NOVATION, or Innovation, in the Civil Law, a change 
or alteration ot an Obligation, whereby it becomes extincui- 
fhed, or annihilated* 

Thus when an Obligation is difcharged without re- 
ceiving any Money ; but a fimple Promife is accepted in 
its ilead ; this occafions a Novation, 

There are two kinds of Novations j the one voluntary the 
other neceflary and conftrained. 

Necejjary Novation is that made in confequence of a 
Sentence, or Decree of Juttice. 

Voluntary Novation is made three ways, viz. by chan- 
ging the Caufe ot the Obligation without rhe intervention 
of any other Perfon ■■> by changing the nature of the Obli- 
gation i and by Delegation, as when the Debtor makes 
over a Debt to the Creditor for his Satisfaction. 

In ail thefe Cafes there is a will to Innovate: Accor- 
dingly Juji'mian fays, Voluntate non Lege nomndum. 

NOVEL, New ■■, fee Romance. 

Novel, in Jurifprudence, a Term ufed for the Confll- 
tutions of feveral Emperors, viz. ^ujiin, Tiberius, Leo 
and particularly Jujiimm. See Constitution and 
Law. 

Moft of $uftinia?i's Novels were originally Greek 5 and 
afterwards, tranflated into Latin. Their Number 165 
comprized in nine Collections, or Chapters. See Civil 
Law. 

They had their name Novel, either from their making a 
great Alteration in the Face of the antient Law ; or, as 
Cups rather thinks, becaufe made on new Cafes, not yet 
confider'd, and after the reviful of the Code, compiled by 
order of the Emperor. 

Wherever Acmrfius fpcaks of Novels, he means thofe 
published in Greek by Juftinian 5 the Latin Verfion of them 
made in the time ol Bul^arus, he calls Authentics, by rea- 
fon of its Exaetnefs and Fidelity. See Authentics. 

Novel Alignment, in an Action of Trefpafs, is an Align- 
ment of Time, Place, or fuch like, in a Declaration, more 
particularly than it was in the Writ. 

Novel D{IJeifin, fee Assize of Novel Diffeifin. 

NOVEMBER, the eleventh Month in the Tear 5 but 
the ninth in the Year of Romulus 5 whence its Name. See 
Month. 

NOVENDIAL, otNovewdfal, in Antiquity, a Sacrifice 
among the Romans, held on occafion of any Prodigy's ap- 
pearing to menace them with ill Fortune. See Sacri- 
fice. 

It had its Name from the Term of its Celebration, viz, 
Novem dies, N ine Days. 

NOVEMSILES, in Mythology, a Species of Gods wor- 
fliipped among the antient Romans. 

The Dii Novemfiles, were the Gods of thcShimej ; adop- 
ted by Romulus, and a Temple built to them in confequence 
of a Vow by King Tatius. 

Some Antiquaries take the Name to have been given to 
thofe which were lafl placed among the Number of the 
Gods 5 as Hercules, Vejxa, SanBity, Fortune, {$c. 

NOVEMVIR, a Magiftrate of Athens, in the Number 
of the Nine. 

The Novemvirs were the chief Magiftratcs of the City : 
Their Office only held for one Year. Their Chief was 
call'd Archon, whofe Name was recorded in the Athenian 
Feafts j as, at Rome, that of the Confuls. See Archon. 

The fecond bore the Title of King, the third that of 
Tolemarcha, i. e. Chief of the Troops, and the remaining 
fix, Thefmotetes. 

NOVICE, a Perfon not yet skill'd or experienced in an 
Art or Profeffion. 
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In the antient Roman Militia, Nuvicii, or Novitti, were 
the young raw Soldiers, diftinguifhed by this Appellation 
from the Veterans. See Veteran. 

In the antient Orders of Knighthood, there were Novices, 
or Clerks in Arms, who went thro a kind of Apprenticefhip 
e'er they were admitted Knights. See Knight. 

Novice is particularly ufed in Monasteries for a Religi- 
ous yet in his, or her Year of Probation, and who has not 
made the Vows. See Noviciate. 

In fome Convents the Subprior has the Direction of the 
Novices. In Nunneries, the Novices wear a white Veil j the 
reft a black one. 

A Novice is notefteemed dead in Law, but is capable of 
Inheriting till the time of actual Profeffion 5 nor can his 
Benefices be given away, during the Year of Probation, 
without his confent. 

The Council of Trent prohibits a. Novice from affigning over 
his Benefices till two Months before the Expiration of his 
Year of Probation ; and he may even refume them if the 
Profeffion be null, 

A Novice is not allow'd to make any Donation to his Su- 
perior, by reafon of the Dependance he is under. 

Novices may either quit the Convent during their No- 
viciate, or may be turn 'd off by the Convent. 

NOVICIATE, a Year of Probation, appointed for the 
Trial of Religious, whether or no they have a Vocation, 
and the neceffary Qualities for living in the Rule j the 
Obfervation whereof they are to bind themfelves to by 
Vow. See Probation . 

The Noviciate lafts a Year at leaft ; in fome Houfes more. 
'Tis eflcem'd the Bed of the Civil Death of a Novice, who 
expires to the World by Profcffion. See Vow and Pro- 
fession. 

Noviciate isalfo ufed for the Houfes, or Places where 
Novices are initructed. 

In this fenfe, the Noviciate is frequently a Cloifler fepa- 
rated from the grand Dormitory. 

NOUN, Nomen, in Grammar, a Name, or a Word that ex- 
prefTes the Subject fpoke of 5 or expreffes a Subject wheteof 
fomething is, or may be, affirmed j as Man, Food, Whitenefs t 
Henry, ££c. See Word and Name. 

A Noun, therefore, in Language, anfwers to an Idea in 
Logic. See Idea. 

The generality of Subjects fpoke of have particular 
lSJames 5 yet there are others, which, without being 
attached to the fame particular Subject, are yet real 
Nouns. 

Thus, befide the particular Name, which each Perfon 
tears, and whereby others denote him, he gives himfelf 
another when he fpeaks of himfelf , as I and My Self. 

'Tis only the more particular Names that in Grammar 
have retain'd the Quality of Nouns 5 the more general ones 
are call'd Pronouns. See Pronoun. 

Nouns, again, are to be view'd in another Light, viz. as 
divided into Nouns Sabffantive, and Nouns AdjeBive. 

They are call'd Suhfianthes when the Objects they de- 
fign areconiider'd fimply, in themfelves, and without any 
regard to their Qualities. See Substantive. 

They are call'd JdjeBives when their Objects are con- 
fider'd as clothed with any Qualities. See Adjective. 

Thus, when I fay fimply the Heart, the word Heart is 
call'd a Noun Subjiantive j inafmuch as it does not exprefs 
any of its Qualities : But if 1 fay, the generous Heart, or 
the perfidious Heart, I thenconfider the Heart asaccompa- 
nied with the Quality generous, or the Quality perfidious. 
For this reafon, the Words generous and perfidious are call'd 
Nouns AdjeSives, becaufe they add a Quality to the 
Object. 

But in effect the Object, is alone defign'd by the Nouns 
Sabftantfoes ; which in this view are alone the proper Nouns. 

AdjeSives, at bottom, are only Modificatives of Nouns ; 
thoin one view they may be conlider'd as Nouns 5 viz. as 
they don't fo much reprefent a Quality or Circumftance of 
the Object, as the Object itfelf, clothed with that Quality 
or Circumilance. Nor mud it be omitted, that a Noun 
Adjefltve frequently becomes a Subftantive : For as its 
nature is to exprefs the Quality of an Object, if that Qua- 
lity happen to be the Object itfelf fpoke of, then, accor- 
ding to our fir ft Definition, it becomes a Subftantive. 

Thus, if I lay a good Intention, the word good is here an 
AdjeBive, reprefenting the Intention as clothed with the 
Quality of Goodnefs 5 butif I fay theGood is to be choftn, 
'tis evident that Good is here the Subject fpoke of, and of 
confequence is a Nomt Subftantive. Nor are there Cafes 
wanting wherein Nouns Subjiantive become AdjeBives. 

'Tis true, in the common ufe of Grammar, Nouns that 
are really AdjeBives, are not reckon 'd as fuch 5 none being 
efteem'd as fuch, butthofe which without any, or at lead 
any confiderable change in their Inflexion and Termination, 
are join'd indifferently to Nouns Subfrmtives of different 
Genders. 



Nouns are again divided into Prefer and Appellative* 
Nouns Proper die thofe which exprefs a particular Thing 
or Perfon, fo as to diflinguifti it from all other Things of 
the fame Kind, as Socrates. See Proper. 

Nouns Appellative, are thofe common to feveral Indivi- 
dualsof the fame Kind, as Man t Angel, &c. See Appel- 
lative. 

NOURISHMENT, fee Nutrition. 

NOWED, Nouk, i. e. Knotted, in Heraldry, is applied 
to the Tails of fuch Creatures as are very long, and fume- 
times reprefented in Coat-Armour as if tied up in a Knot. 
_ NUBECULA, littleCloud, in Medicine, a Term fome- 
times ufed for a Difeafe in the Eye, wherein Objects ap- 
pear as thro a Cloud, or Mift. 

The Nubecula feems to arife from certain grofs Particles 
detain'd in the Pores of the Cornea, or fwimming in the 
aqueous Humour, and thus intercepting the Rays of 
Light. 

Nubecula is alfo ufed for a Matter, in form ofa Cloud, 
fufpended in the middle of the Urine. This they fome- 
times alfo call Cnaorema. See Urine. 

NUCHA, the hinder Part, or Nape of the Neck 5 call'd 
zdfoCervix. See Cervix. 

NUCHTHEMERON, fee Day. 

NUCIFEROUS, fromX«.v, a Nut, and fero, to bear 5 
Botanilis call allTrees thus, which bear Nuts. 

NUCKIANJE GlanduU, in Anatomy, a Number of 
fraall Glands iimate in thar part of the Skull wherein the 
Orbits or the Eyes are, between the abducent Mufcle of 
theE\c, and the upper part of the Os Jugate. See Gland 
and Cranium. 

They were thus denominated from their Inventor 
Dr. Nuck. 

The fame Author gave his Name to a Salivary Duct, 
D i<H us Nuckiamis. See Salivary, l$c. 

NUCLEUS, a Latin Word, literally denoting the Ker- 
nelofa Nut, or Stone-Fruit $ or, more ftrictly the edible 
Part contained within theSkin of the Kernel. See Fruit. 

Botanilis ufe it in a larger fenfe, for any Fruit or Seed 
contained within a Husk orShell. 

Hcvelius, and fome other Aftronomers, ufe the Word 
Nucleus for the Body of a Comet, which others call its 
Head, in contradistinction to its Tail, or Beard. See Comet. 

Some alfo apply the Term Nucleus to the Central-Parts 
of the Earth, and other Planets ; as fuppofing them to be 
loofefrom the exterior Part, which they confider as a Cortex 
orShell. See Magnetism. 

Nucleus, in Architecture, is the middle Part of the 
Flooring of the Antients 3 confiding of Cement which they 
put betwixt a Lay, or Bed of Pebbles, cemented with 
Mortar made of Lime and Sand. 

NUDE Contraff, Nudum PaBum, a bare Contract, or 
Promife of a Thing without any Confideration : Ex quo, 
fay the Lawyers, non oritur aBio. See Contract and 
Covenant. 

Nude Matter, fee Matter. 

NUDITIES, in Painting, and Sculpture, thofe Parts of 
a human Figure not cover'd with any Drapery 5 or thofe 
Parts where the Carnations appear. SeeCARNATiON. 

NUEL, or rather Newel of a Stair-Cafe, feeNEWELand 

STAIR-C'fl/e. 

NULLITY, the Quality of a thing null, i, e. void, and 
of no effect ; by reafon of fomething contrary to Law, to 
CuHom, or to Form. 

There are two kinds of Nullities to invalidate a Contract 
Title, Ifc. viz. de faBo, and de jure. The former where 
the thing commences Null ipfofaBo, as foon as the thing is 
proved : In the latter, the Act does not immediately 
become Null, but a handle is given thereby to have it in- 
tirely annulled orfetafide. See De. Facto,££c. 

NUMBER, in Arithmetic, aColleaion, or Affemblage 
of feveral Units. See Unit. 

Stev'mus chufes to define Number to be that whereby the 
Quantity of any thing is exprefs'd. Agreeably to which, 
Sir /. Newton conceives Number to confift, not in a Multi- 
tude of Units, as Euclid defines it, but in the abftract Ratio 
ofa Quantity of any kind to another Quantity of the fame 
kind which is accounted as Unity. And on this view he 
divides Number into three Kinds, viz. Integers, FraBions, 
anduSW*. See each under iti proper Article, Integer, 
Fraction, andSuRD. 

mifius defines Number to be fomething which refers to 
Unity as one right Line refers to another. Thus, affuming 
a right Line for Unity, a Number may likewife be expreffed 
by a right Line. 

A lefs general Definition of Number, that Author thinks 
won't comprehend the feveral kinds of whole Numbers, 
Fractions, Rationals, and Surds. 

The Schoolmen, keeping to Euclid's Definition, hold 
Number to confift of Matter and Form: The Matter is the 
things pumber'd ; e. gr. Coins ; The Form, the Idea 

whereby 
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whereby comparing the feveral Pieces, we bring them into 
one Sum, as ten : So that Number depends altogether on 
the Mind of theFerfon that numbers $ whence changing the 
Idea at pleafure, an hundred Men /hall only be call'd one, 
or it fhall be two, or four, &c. 

Hence, fay they, the Form of a Number t is nor any thing 
added to the things number' d ; for the Idea is a mere Mode 
of the Mind, not any thing fuperadded to the things. And 
hence, tho there may be fome Efficacy in Number, confi- 
der'd with refpefl to the Matter, as when we fay A triple 
Rope is not eafily broke ; yet there is none in refpeft to Form : 
For what Alteration fhould my Idea make ? And hence 
the Folly of the l'hilofophy of Numbers, 

The fame Philofophers call Number a difcrete Quantity : 
Quantity^ as it admits of more and lefs 5 and difcrete, fihee 
the feveral Units it confifts of are not united but remain 
dittinft. 

Far the Manner of deftgnmg, or characterizing Numbers^ fee 
Notation. 

i'or that of exfrefjing or reading thofe already charaileriz'd, 
fee Numeration. 

Mathematicians, confidering Number under a great many 
Circurjiflances, different Relations, and Accidents, make 
many Kinds of Numbers. 

A determinate Number, is that refer'd to fome given 
Unit ; as a Ternary, or three, which is what we properly 
call a Number. 

An indeterminate Number, that refer'd to Unity in the 
general ; which is what we caU Quantity. See Quan- 
tity. 

Homogenezl Numbers, are thofe refer'd to the fame 
Unit. 

Beterogeneal Numbers, thofe refer'd to different ones. 
For every dumber fuppofes fome determinate Unit, which 
is determined by the Notion to which we have regard in 
Numbering. £•$?. 'tis a diitinguifhing Property of a Sphere, 
that the feveral Points of its Surface are equidiitant from its 
Centre: If then, this be laid down as a Note of Unity, 
all Bodies to which it agrees will have the nature ot'Unity 5 
and are the fame Units, quatenus contain'd under this No- 
tion. But if Spheres be ditlinguifhed, e. gr. with regard 
to the Matter they are compofed of; then thofe which be- 
fore were the fame Units, commence different. Thus, fix 
golden Spheres and three golden Spheres are homogejieal 
Numbers among themfelves ; and three brafs Sphere's and 
four filver ones, are heterogeneous Numbers. 

We Numbers, call'd alfo natural Numbers, and Inte- 
gers, or (imply Numbers, are all the various Affemblages of mains nothing 
Unity, or the Ideas we have of feveral Multitudes 5 or, 
according to Wolfus, all thofe which, in the manner of 
expreffing, refer to Unity, as a Whole does to a Part. 

Broken Numbers, or B-aBions, are thofe confining of fe- 
veral parts of Unity, or thofe which refer to Unity as a Part 
to the Whole. See Fraction. 

Rational ~Nvmbkr, is that commenfurable with Unity. — 
Rational whole Number^ is that whereof Unity is an Attentat 

part. Rational broken Number, that equal to fome slli- 

jK.ctpart or parts of Unity. Rational mixt Number, that 

confining of a whole Number and a broken one, orofUnity 
and a Fraction. See Fraction. 
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IfTfltwra/NuMRER, or Surd, & Number incommenfurable 
with Unity. See Surd. 

Even Number, that which may be divided into two 
equal parts, or without Remainder or Fraction ; as 4, 6, 8 
ic, lie. The Sum, as alfo the Difference, and the FaBum, 
or Produce of any Number of even Numbers, is always an 
even Number, 

An even Number multiply'd by an even Number, produces 
an evenly even Number. 

An even Number is faid to be evenly even, when it may be 
meafur'd or divided without any Remainder by another 
even Number. 

Thus, twice four being eight, eight is an evenly even 
Number. 



Prime Numbers hmong themfelves, are thofe which have 
no common Meafurc bend: Unity ; as 12 and 19. 

Compound Nvmber, is that divifible by fome other Num. 
her belides Unity ; as 8, divifible by 4, and by 5. 

Compound Numbers amour themfelves, thofe which have 
fome common Meafure befiries Unity ; as in and 15. 

FerfcB Number, that whole aliauot Parts addcd t0 „_ 
ther, make the whole Number i as 6, ig, £Tc. The alifmi 
1 arts of 6, being 3, », and I = d. And thofe of ig, being 
■4. 7.4. -, '■ which toeether make iS. 

ImperfeS Numbers, thofe whofe altqmt Parts added to- 
gether, make either more or lefs than the Whole whereof 
they are Parts. 

lmperfeB Number,, are diflinguiih'd into Aubniant and 
Vefemvc. 

Abundant Numbers, are thofe whofe aliquot Parts added 
together, make more than the Number whereof they are 
Parts; as 12, whofe aliquot Parts, 5,4, 3, 2, ,, ma (. e l6 . 

DefeBive Numbers, are thofe whofe aliquot Parts added 
together, make lefs than the Number whole Parts they are } 
as i<5, whofe aliquot Parts, 8,4,2, and 1. only make 15. 

Flane Number, thatariling from the Multiplication of 
tV/oNumbersi ex.gr. 6, which is theProdudl of 5 multiply'd 
by ». T hettoim which thus multiply'd produce a Plane 
Number, as here, 2 and e, are call'd the Side: of the Plane. 

Squire Number, the l'rudufl of any Number multiply'd 
by itlelr ; thus 4, the Failum of 2, by 2, is ifquare Number. 
oec Square. 

Every fquare Number added to its Root, makes an even 
Number, 

Cubic Number, the Produfl of s. fqttare Number, multi- 
ply d by its Root ; ex.gr. 8, the Product of the fqttare Num- 
ber 4, multiply'd by its Root 3. See Cube. 

All Cubic Number:, whofe Root is lefs than 6, v. 7. 8 2?, 
6-4, 125, being divided by 6, the Remainder is their Root 
itfelf. 1 hus 8 being divided by 6, 2, the Remainder of 
the Divifion, is the Cube Root of 8. For the Cubic Num- 
ber: beyond 125 ; 2i«, the Cube of 6, divided by i, leaves 
no Remainder; 245, the Cube of 7, leaves a Remainder 
1, which added to 6, gives the Cube Root of 343. And 
512, the Cube of S, divided by 6, leaves 2, which added 
to 6, makes the Cube Root of <u. So that the Remain- 
ders of the Divificns of the Cubes above 216, divided by 
6, being added to 6, always give the Root of the C*b,c 
Number divided ; till that Remainder be 5, and of confe- 
rence 1 1 the Cube Root of the Number divided : But the 
Cubic Number above this, being divided by 6, there re- 
mains nothing, the Cube Root being 12. Thus, if you 
continue to divide the higher Cubes by <f, you muft not add 
the Remainder of the Divifion to C, but to 12, the firft 
Multiple of fi; and thus coming to the Cube of 18, the 
Remainder of the Divifion mutt not be added to S, nor to 
12, but to 18 : and thus in infinitum. 

Monf. dc la Hire, from onfidering this Property of the 
Number 6, with regard to Cubic Numbers, found that all 0- 
ther Number: rais'd to any Power whatfoever, had each 
their Divifor, which had the fame effefl wiih regard to 
them, that 6 has with regard to Cubes. And the general 
Rule he has difcorcr'd, is this : If the Exponent of the 
Power of a Number be even, ;'. e. if that Power be rais'd 
to the 2d, 4th, 6th, (gc Power, it mutt be divided by 2 } 
and the Remainder, if there be any, added to 2, or to a 
Multiple of 2, gives the Root of the Number corre'fponding 
to its Power, i. e. the 2d or tfth Root, Sfc. But if the Ex- 
ponent of the Power of the Number be uneven, i. e. if it be 
rais'd to the ;d, 5 th, 7th, lie. Power, the Duple of that Ex- 
ponent will be the Divifor which fhall have the Property 
here requir'd. r 3 

Polygonous Numbers, the Sums of Arithmetical Progref- 
fions, beginning with Unity. Thefe, where the Difference 
of Terms 



is 1, are call'd Triangular Number: ; where 2 

Square Number: ; where 3, Pentagonal Numbers ; where 4' 

Hexagonal Number: ; whete •},Heptagonal,Hc. See Polygon. 

Pyramidal Numbers. The Sumsof Polygonous Numbers, 

ANumbern ftid to be unevenly even, when it may be collefled alter the fame manner as the Polygons themfelves 

as 20, which may are gather^ out of Arithmetical Progreffions, are call'd 



equally divided by an uneven Number 
be divided by 5. 

Uneven Number, that which exceeds an even Number at 
leaf! by Unity ; or which cannot be divided into two equal 
Parts. Such are 3, 5, 9, tr, lie. 

The Sum, or the Difference, of two uneven Numbers, 
makes an even Number, but the FaSum of two makes an 
uneven one. 

If an even Number be added to an uneven one, or if the 
one be fubftraSed from the other ; in the former Cafe, the 
Sum, in the latter the Difference, is an uneven Number. 
But the FaBum of an even and an uneven Number, is even. 

The Sum of any even Number of uneven Numbers, is an 
even Number', and the Sum of any uneven Number ofuneven 
Numbers, is an uneven Number. 

Primitive or prime Number, is that which is only divifi- 
ble by Unity ; as, 5,7,11, He 



firft Pyramidal Numbers, 

The Sums of the firll Pyramidals, are call'd fecond Pyra* 
miials. The Sums of the fecond Pyramidals, are call'd 

tbird Pyramidal:, $£c. 

In particular, they are call'd Triangular Pyramidal Num- 
bers, if rhey arifc out of Triangular Numbers. Firft Pentago- 
nal Pyramidals, if they arife out of Pentagons, tie See 
Pyramid. 

Cardinal Numbers, thofe which exprefs the Quantity of 
Units ; as 1, 2, tic 

Ordinal Numbers, thofe which exprefs the Order 01 
Rank; as iff, 2d, 3d, Sic. 

Golden Number, in Chronology, a Period of 10 Tears 
invented by 'Meton the Atbenian ; at the end whereof, the 
fame Lunations return in the fame Days, tho' not precifely in 
the fame Hour and Minute of the Day. See Period and 
Lunation. 8 A Hence 
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Hence this Period, call'd by the Greeks Enneadecaeteris, is 
not perfectly juir 5 there being a Proempofis, or Leap, at 
the end of each 312 Years, i. e. in that time, the Lunations 
fall out a Day fooner than the Golden Number expreffes them. 
See Proemptosis. 

This, among other things, was what engag'd Pope Gre- 
gory XIII. to reform the Calendar, to throw out the Golden 
Number, and fubllitute the Cycle" of Epafts inftead of it. 
For the Ufe of the Golden Number, which, in the "Julian 
Calendar, ferves to find the New Moons, only ferves in 
the Gregorian to find the Cycle of Enacts. See Epact ; 
fee alfo Cycle, and Calendar. 

This Number is faid to have had its Name, Golden, from 
the. Greatnefs of its Ufe ; or becaufe the Athenians received 
it with fo much Applaufe, that they had it wrote in the 
publick Market in Letters of Gold. 

M.Caffini defines the Golden Number after a new manner. 
He fays, 'tis the Number of Years elaps'd fmce that which 
had the New Moon on its firft Day 5 as that of the Year 
1 500, whofe Golden Number was o '■> which he takes for his 
Epocha. See Metonic. 

NUMBER, in Grammar, is a Modification of Nouns, 
"Verbs, %£c. to accommodate them to the Varieties in their 
Objects, confider'd with regard to Number. See Noun, £5?c 
Nouns or Names agreeing to feveral Things, may be 
confider'd either as apply'd to one of thofe Things Angu- 
larly, or to a Number of them J and thofe either confider'd 
as feveral, or as united. To diftingui/h thefe Cafes, two 
Numbers have been invented, the Singular and Plural. 

When a Noun indicates an Object confider'd as fingle, or 
alone, or a number of them confider'd as united together, 
'tis faid to be of the Singular Number ■> as a Tree, a Troop, 
aTemple. See Singular. 

When it indicates feveral ObjeQs, and thofe as diftin£t, 
it is of the Plural Number; as Trees, Temples. Thus 
when I fpeak of myfelf, as making part of feveral others, 
inftead of I, I fay We i i§c. See Plural. 

The Greenes have a third Number, which they call the 
Dual Number, as fignifying two. The Hebrews have fomc- 
thing like it; bur then ir only takes place when the Words 
fignify a thing double either by Nature, as the Hands, the 
Eyes, &c. or by Art, as Sciffars, Tongs, £f?c. 

As to Common and Appellative Names, they feem all 
naturally to require a Plural Number, yet are there feveral 
which have none ; as the Names of Gold, Steel, £i?c. 

Tin Difference of Numbers in Nouns is exprefs'd by a 
Difference of Termination or Ending. 

In EngUfi, the Singular is ufually converted into Plural, 
by adoingjj as Tree, Trees 5 Hand, Hands, &c. Where 
the Pronunciation requires it, as when the Singular ends in 
s, or :e, fo, or ch, 'tis ufually done by the Addition of es 
inftead of s. 

The Plurals of Adjectives, tho' vary'd from the Slngtn 
lars in molt other Languages ; yet in Englifo are generally 
the fame. See Verb. 

NUMBERS, in Poetry, Oratory, Mafic, #ft are certain 
Meafures, Proportions, or Cadences, which render an Air, 
Verfe, or Period, agreeable to the Ear. See Verse, Mea- 
sure, i$c. 

Poetical and Profaic Numbers, are fomewhat different : 
Poetical Numbers confift in a certain Harmony, in the Or- 
der, Quantities, £5?e. of the Feet and Syllables ; which 
make the Piece mufical to the Ear, and fit it for Singing : 
for which all the Verfes of the Antients were intended. 
'Tis of thefe Numbers Virgil fpeaks in his tVth Eclogue. 

—Numeros memini fi -verba temrem. 

And again, in the YIth Eclogue: 

Turn vero hi Nttmerum Fzunofqj Feraff, videres 
Ludere 

The Numbers are what conftitute the Air and Character 
of a Verfe j and denominate it fmooth, or fo ft, at low, or 
rough, or rapid, or fonorous. The following Lines of Milton 
furnifti an Inflance of foft eafy Numbers, 

Then feed on Thoughts, which voluntary move 
Harmonious Numbers ; as the tuneful Bird 
Sings darkling, and in fhadiefl Covert hid, 
Tunes her NoBumal Note : 

How different from the Numbers of thefe : 

Jrms meet with Arms, Faucheons with Faucheons clafk, 
And Sparh of Firc } jiruck out from Armour, fiajh. 
But when loud Surges lap the founding Shore, 
The hoarfe rough Verfe flmdd like the Torrent roar. 

Rhetorical or Profaic Numbers, are a fort of fimple un- 
tffefled Harmony, lefs glaring than that of "Verfe 5 yet 



fuch as is perceiv'd, and affects the Mind with Pleafure a 
The Numbers are that by which the Style is faid to be eafy^ 
free, round, flowing, £J>c. See Style. 

A fine lnitance of Numbers we have in that Paffage of Tw//y 
for Marcellus : Nulla efi tanta vis^ tantaq$ copa qua non ferrp 
ac z-iribus debiluari frangiqj p°Jfit. All the Beauty of which 
would be entirely loll to any tolerable Ear, if the Numbers 
were a little inverted, thus : Nulla ejt vis tanta, & co£ia tanta 
qu.e non Pojjit debilitar't frangiqj viribus & ferro. 

Numbers are a Thing absolutely neceffary in all Writing, 
and even all Speech. Hence Arijtotle, Tally, Quintil'tan, &c. 
lay down abundance of Rules as to the bell manner of in- 
termixing DuByls, Spondees, Anapefls i Iambus's, Chorale and 
Dichoraic Molojjus's, "i$c. in order to have the Numbers per- 

f e a. 

The Subftance of what they have done* is reducible to 
what follows: 1. The Style becomes numerous, by the 
alternate Difpofition and Temperature of long and ftiort 
Syllables; fo, as that the Multitude of fhort ones neither: 
render it too hafty, nor that of long ones too How and 
languid. 

Thus, Tufly toGejar: Domui_ftiGentes immanitate barba- 
ros ; multitudme innumerabiles, locis infinitas, omni cogtarum 
generz abundantes, &c. 

Sumetimes, indeed, long or fhort Syllables are design- 
edly thrown together, without any fuch Mixture; to paint 
the Celerity ot Slownefs of a Thing by that of the Num- 
bers 5 as, 

Quadrupedante putrem fon'ttu auatit itngula campum. 

--Eneid. 1, $. 
LuBantes Ventos, Tem£>ejtatefq$ Sonoras. 

Id, I. 1. 

2. The The Style becomes numerous by the intermixing 
of Words of one, two, and mote Syllables ; e, gr. Vtvis £5? 
vivis non ad deponendam fed ad confrmandam audaciam. 
Whereas the too frequent repetition of Monofyllables ren- 
ders the Style pitiful, and grating ; e. gr. Mac in Re noshic 
nan feret. 

3. It contributes greatly to the numeroufnefs of a Period, 
to have it clofed by magnificent and well founding Words 5 
as, Qui locus quietis ac tra.nquilita.tis fleniffimus fore videhatur t 
in eo maxima moleftiarum, & titrbulentijfima* temfefiates ex- 
titerunt. 

4. The Numbers depend not only on the noblenefs of the 
Words in the Clofe, but of thofe in the whole tenor of the 
Period ; as in the fine Oration of Cicero for Fonteius, Brother 
of one of the Veital Maids. Nolite pan, Radices, aras Deorum 
immortalium, Vefiteque matris, qttotidianh Virginum, Lamenta~ 
tionibus de Vefiro Judicio commoveri. 

5. To have the Period flow eafily and equably, the harfh 
concurrence of Letters and Words is to be itudioufly avoided, 
particularly the frequent meeting of rough Confonants ; 
as Arsfiudtoritm, Rex Xerxes : The beginning the firil Syl- 
lable of a Word with the laft of the preceding ; as, Res 
mihiinviftc funt : The frequent repetition of the fame Letter 
or Syllable ; as in that "Verfe of Ennius, Africa terribilt tre- 
mit horrida terra tumultu ; And the frequent ufe of like- 
ending Words y as Amatrices, Adjutrices, Proefiigiatrices 
fuerunt. 

Laftly, Theutmoft Care is to be taken, left in aiming 
at Oratorial Numbers, you fall into Poetical ones ; and inftead 
of Profe, write Verfe ; which even Cicero himfelf is fome- 
times guilty of; witnefs, Cum loquitur tanti fietus gemitufqtie 
fiebant. See VersEj 

NUMERAL Letters, thofe Letters of the Alphabet, 
which are generally ufed for Figures; as I,V,X,C, D. 

Numeral Characters. See Character. 

NUMERALS, in Grammar, are thofe Words which ex- 
prefs Numbers ; as &'», Eight, Ten, &c. See Ordinals. 

NUMERATION, in Arithmetic, the Art of valuing, 
pronouncing, or reading, any Number, or Series of Numbers. 
See Number. 

The Characters whereby Numbers are ordinarily ex- 
prefs'd, are the nine following ones, viz* 1, 1, 3,4, 5,6",7,8,s?. 
It being the Law of the common Numeration, that when you 
are arrived at ten, you begin again, and repeat as before 5 
only exprefling the Number of Tens. 

Weigelius, indeed, ihews how to number without going 
beyond a Quaternary, i. e. by beginning to repeat at each 
Fourth. And Leihiitz, in what he calls his Binary Arith- 
metic, begins to repeat at every Second ; only ufing two 
Characters, 1 and o. But thefe are rather Matters of Cu- 
riofity than Ufe. See Binary Arithmetic. 

That the nine Numerical Notes may exprefs not only 
Units, but alfo Tens or Decads, Hundreds or Centuries, 
Thoufands, &c. they have a local Value given them 5 
fo, as that when either alone, or when placed in the right- 
hand place, they denote Units ; in the fecond place, Tens 5 
in the third, Hundreds; in the fourth, Thoufands. See 
Notation, S?c. 

Now, 
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Now, To -exjprefs any written Number, or aifgn the proper 
Value to each Charatler ; Divide the propofcd Number by 
Comma's into Gaffes, allowing three Characters in each 
Clafs j beginning at the right-hand. Over the right-hand 
Figure of the third Clafs, add a fmall Mark or tranfverfe 
Line; over the right-hand Figure of the fifth Clafs, add 
two Marks or tranfverfe Lines, over that of the feventhj 
three, i$c. The Number to the left of the firft Comma, 
exprels by Thoufands; that which has over it the fir ft 
tranverfe Line, exprefs by Millions; that with two, by 
Billions; that with three, by Trillions, ££e. Laftly,-the 
left-hand Chara&cr of each Clal?, exprels by Hundreds ; 
the middle one, by Tens; and the right-hand one, by U- 
nits. Thus will the Numeration be effected; 

E.gr. The following Numbers^ 2"', 1 25, 473", #13, 578', 
432,597. is thus expreis'd or read: Two Trillions* one 
hundred twenty Millions of Billions* four hundred feventy 
three Billions, fix hundred thirteen Thoufands of Millions, 
and five hundred feventy eight Millions, four hundred and 
thirty two thoufand, five Hundred and ninety feven. 

NUMERATOR, in Arithmetic, aTermufed in fpeak- 
ing of Fractions. It fignifies the Number that denotes the 
Farts of the Integer, and is placed over the little Bar, which 
feparates it from the under Number, call'd tUsDencminator, 
which fhews into how many Tarts the Inreger is divided. 
See Denominator. 

Thus, v.z. /s expreffes feven Tenths ; where 7 is the 
Numerator, and 10 the Denominator. See Fraction. 

NUMERICAL, fomething that relates to Number. 

Numerical Algebra, is that which makes ufe of Num- 
bers initead of Letters of the Alphahet. See Algebra. 

Numerical Difference, is the difference whereby one 
Individual is diftinguifhed from another. See Indivi- 
dual. 

Hence a thing is faid to be Numerically the fame, idem Nu- 
mero or nuwence, when it is the fame in the itricleflSenfe of 
the Word. See Unity and Identity. 

Numero, in Commerce, &c. a Term prefixed to any 
dumber of things ; marked, or abbreviated thus, N e ' 

DeNuMERO, i.e. by Tale, is ufed in antient Authors 
for the payment, e,gr, of a Pound in a certain Number of 
Pieces, e. gr. 2oShillings; in eontradiftinfUon to a Libra 
fenja, or Found weighed cut. See Pound. 

NUMISMATOGRAPHIA, a Greek Term ufed for the 
Defcription and Knowledge of antient Medals and Coins, 
whether of Gold, Silver, or Brats, See Medal and Coin, 

Ftthius Urjintts, Augujiine Bifhop of Terracona, Erizzo a 
noble Venetian, and Sambucus a Yolijh Gentleman, have all 
beenfuccefsful in the Numifmatographia -. Normuft the more 
modern Authors on the fame Subjeft be omitted ; viz. the 
two Mezzabarba's, Pat in, Spanheim, Hardorht, Morel, Vail- 
lant, Robert, Baudelot, Beger, and among ourfelves, Evelyn. 

NUMMUS, a Piece of antient "Raman Money ; whereof 
there were two Kinds : the one Gold, the other Silver. See 
Money. 

The Gold Ni'.mmtis, call'd Stater and Aureus, weigh*d two 
Drachms, and was worth, according to Bud^us's Computa- 
tion, about 1 6 J. Sterling. 

The Silver Ntimmtts was juft the Roman Denarius, which 
weigh'd one Drachm. See Coin. 

The "3c-u)iJJj Nummus was their Shekel. See Shekel. 

NUN, Nonne, an old Word, antiently ufed tor a Fe- 
male Religious ; and Hill retain'd in that fenfe in our 
Language ; and in other Languages, particularly the French ; 
but by way of Ridicule and Burlefque. See Religious. 

Hence alfo Nunnery, a Monafiery of Female Religious. 
See Monastery. 

The Word comes from Nonna, Nonnana, or Nonnanis ; 
all Latin Terms, firft ufed for Penitents, then for Reli- 
gious. 

Borel derives it from Nontti, ar Nnn<e, which in Italian 
fignifies Grandfathers, or Grandmothers. And adds, that it 
was apply'd by way of Honour to the Woman, as that of 
Father to the Man, Religious. See Father. 

NUNDINAL, a Name which the Romans gave to the 
eight firft Letters of the Alphabet, ufed in their Calendar. 
See Letter. 

This Series of eight Letters, A, B,C, D,E, F, G,H, is 
placed and repeated fucceffively from the firft to the I aft 
Day of the Years one of thefe always exprefs'd the Mar- 
ket-Days, or the Affemblies call'd Nundin*, quaji Novendi- 
n*, becaufe they returned every nine Days. 

The Country People, after working eight Days fucceffive- 
ly, came to Town the ninth, to fell their feveral Commo- 
dities, and to inform themfelves of what related to Reli- 
gion and Government. 

Thus the Nundinal Day being under the Letter A, on the 
ift, 9th, 17th, and 25th Days of January, &c. the Letter D 
will be the Nundinal Letter of the Year following. 

Thefe Nundinal* bear a good deal of refemblance to the 
Dominical Letters ; which return every eight Days, as the 
Nundinal* did every nine. See Dominical Letten 



NUNTIO, Sn Ambaffador from the Pope, to fome Ca- 
tholic Prince or State ; or a Perfon who attends, en the 
Pope's behalf, at an Affembly of feveral Ambaffadors. Sec 
Embassador. 

The Word Nunthh&s the fame Import with Embaffador* 
but is refirain'd in its Ufe to the Embaffadors of Popes a- 
lone; us that of Internum to is to his Envoy Extraordinary. 

Bramom informs us, that when he firft came to Court,; 
tht Nuntio bad only the Title of Emlaffador. 

The Nuntio has a Jurifdiclion, and may delegate Judges 
in all the States he tefidesi except in France^ where he 
has no Authority but that of a fimple Embaffador. 

NUPER Obtit, in Law, a Writ which lies for a Co-heir* 
being deforced by her Co-partner, of Lands or Tenements, 
whereof their common Father or Ancestor died Feized in 
Fee Simple. 

If the Anceftor died feiied in Fee Tall, the Co-heir de- 
forced mall have a Formedon. See Form ebon. 

NUPTIAL, fomething that relates to Marriage. See 
Marriage. 

NURSERY; in Gardening, is generally ufed in the 
fame fenfe as Seminary, viz. for a Seed-plot for the raifing 
of young Trees, or Plants. See Seminary. 

Some Authors, however* make a difference between the 
two j holding Nurfcry, properly, not to be a place wherein 
Plants are fown ; bur a place for the reception and rearing 
of young Plants, which are removed, or tranfplanted hither 
from the Seminary, i£c. 

"Mr. Lawrence recommends the having federal Nurf&riesi 
for the feveral Kinds of Trees : One for tall Standards 5 
viz. Apples, Afhes, Elms, Limes, Oaks, Pears, Sycamores* 
£S?c. Another for Dzvarfs, viz. fuch as are intended for A- 
pricocks, Cherries, Peaches, Plumbs, g?e. And a third for 
Ever -Greens. 

The Nurfery for Spaniards fhoutd be in a rich, light Soil 5 
fown, with the proper Seeds, in Oftobcr, or November. For 
Apples and Pears, Crab- and Wild- fear Kernels, are to be 
preferred for Stocks : Elms and Limes are to be raifed 
from planted Suckers : Walnuts to be fown with the green 
Shell upon 'em, to preferve them from Mice. This Nurjhy t 
if it be well managed and Weeded for two Years, the Crabs 
and Pears will be fit for Grafting and Inoculating the third 
Year. See Orchard. 

Firs and Pines are to be raifed froni thbfe little Seeds s 
taken out of their large Apples. 

The Nurfery for Dwarfs does beft by itfelf, that it may 
not be over- top'd by taller Trees. Stones of Apricocks and 
Peaches are not proper to raife thofe Trees ; but in lieu 
thereof, tow rhe Stones of the Pear-Plumb, Muffel or Bo- 
num lAavnum Plumb 5 which prove better and mure lading 
than 'he former. For Stocks tor all forts of Cherries, black 
Chei-y-Stones do belf. See Stock. 

Mr. "Mortimer direcls all Stone Fruit to be fown quickly 
after garnering ; for that if they be kept, they will be two 
Years e'er they come up. Add, that if they have not all 
the Mohlure of the Winter to rot the Shells, the Kernel 
will fcarce come up at all. 

To furnifh the Nurfery of Ever -Greens, the feveral forts 
of Seeds or Berries, as Yew, Holly, Juniper, &c, are to be 
put in fo many dlftihft Pots or Boxes, with fine Mould o- 
ver them, and thus buried for a year; after which, they 
are to be taken out and fown. 

If they were to be fown when gather'd like other Seeds* 
they would not come up the firfl year, nor grow fo kjnd- 

W' 

NUSANCE, in Law, is ufed not only for a thing clone 
to the annoyance of another in his Fee Lands or Tene- 
ments ; but alfo the Affize or Writ lying for the fame. 

The Writ of Nufance, de Nocumento, is either fimply de 
Nocume7ito, or de parvo Nocumento. 

Manwoad makes three Kinds of Nufances in the Foreft 5 
the firft, Common Nujance ; the fecond, Special Nufance 3 the; 
third, General Nufance. 

Writs ofNtfajices are now popularly termM Trefpaffes, and 
Aclions upon the Cafe. See Trespass, £^c. 

The Word is derived from the French N^tre, to hurt. 

NUT, Nu% i a fort of Fruit, inclofed in a hard Cortex 
or Shell. See Fruit. 

Of thefe we have divers Kinds; fmall Nuts, Filberds^ 
Chefnuts, Walnuts, &c. See Filberd and Nux. 

NUTATION, in Aftronomy, a kind of Trepidatiofi, or 
tremulous Motion of the Axis of the Earth; whereby, 
in each annual Revolution, it is twice inclined to the E- 
cliptic ; and as often returns to its former Pofition. See 
Earth. 

That the Moon has a like Motion, is fhewn by Sir If. 
Newton s in the firft Book of his Principia ; but he obferves 
withal, that this Motion mull be very fmall ; and fcarce 
fenfible. See Motion and Axis. 

NUTMEG, a kind of Aromatic Nut, orSpice, brought 
from the Eafi Indies ; whereof there are two Kindsj Male 
and Female. See Spice. 

The 
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The Female is that chiefly ufed among us ; Its Form is even then , the Liquor thus given to the Ernbrid, is exceed- 
round, its Smell agreeable, and its Tafte hot and pun- ingly thick, in companion with what it is to be when con- ' 
gent. verted into its Veffels and Vifcsra. 

The 'Male is a wild Nut, of a longifh Form, and without Now the fir It tender Solids arifing from this fubtile Hu- 

either Tafte or Smell; yet fometimes put off, while yet mour, do again pafs infinite intermediate Degrees, e'er they 

in the Pod, for the Female. arrive at their utmoit State and Confidence; as is fhewn 

The Nutmegs are enclofed in three different Covers : The by Malfighi in F.ggs, and by Ruyfch in Emhio's and Ffl?f«jV= 

firft, thin, reddifh, of an agreeable Smell and aromatic Hence, therefore, ii follows, that the Solids, in their firfl 

Talie, call'dMace; by others, tho' improperly, Flower of Formation out of the Liquids whence they arile, only differ 

Nutmeg. This wraps up the Shell, and opens in proportion from 'em in Reft, Cohefion, and Figure. Therefore fuch a 

as the Pod grows. The Shell, which makes the fecond Particle, now in its fluid State, will become a part of the 

Cover, is hard, thin, and blackifh. Under this, is a green- Solid to be forra'd out of it, as foon as there happens to be 

\{h Film of no ufe ; and in this is found the Nutmeg, which a Power to effect its Cohefion with the other folid Parts ; 

is properly the Kernel of the Fruit. Every Nutmeg has a howfoever that Cohefion is effected. 

little Hole in it, which fome ignorantly take for a De- This Cohefion is eafily produced in a Fibre already 

feet, form'd, if there happen to be a proper Cavity in the Solid, 

The Veft Nutmegs are thofe gathered in April. They muff left open by fome loft Particle, and at the fame time a 

be chofen heavy, of a whitifh brown Colour, well marbled Particle in the Fluid, anfwerable thereto in Bulk, Figure, 



without fide, reddifh within, having a fat unctuous Hu- 
mour, and an agreeable Smell. 

As to the Mace, it mult be chofen in large Leaves of a 
high Colour, like the Nutmeg in Tafte and Smell. See Mace. 

Nutmegs comfited green, are excellent to fortify theSto- 



id Nature; and lailly, a Power wherewithal to intrude it 
into that Place, or accommodate it thereto. Thus will a- 
rife a real Nutrition of the Solids in the minute Veffels, by 
whofe Union the large ones are form'd ; that is, in the 
Nerves, or in Veffels fimilar thereto. Which being irn- 



/ield an Oil, 



mach, and rctfore the natural Heat. They are particularly practicable by any other Liquid than that brought into 

thefe Veffels ; it appears very evident that the nervous 
Juice, at leatt a Juice perfectly like it, is the immediate 
Matter of Nutrmon .- Whence Nutrition appears one of the 
laft and molt perfect Actions in the Body 5 fince to have 
this laudable, ail the precedent Actions mutt of neceffity 
have been fo. See Spirit. 

The Chyle therefore, which fome make the immediate 
Matter of Nutrition, is, indeed, fitted to fill the larger 
Veffels, but cannot nourifh or reltore them. This, when 
attenuated, chang'd, more intimately mix'd in the Lungs 
by means of Reipiration, and thus fitted for the Palfage 
of certain Veffels, is, indeed, rendred fitter, yet far from 
being quite fir, to be the Matter of Nutrition. See Chyle. 

But, by the repeated Action of the Lungs, the P'ifcera, 
Veffels, £>c. there is form'd out of this Humour, a foft, te- 
nacious, plaftic, infipid Serum, which thickening by the Fire, 
becomes perfectly like the White of an Egg. This Fluid^ 
therefore, has in it all the Conditions found in that from 
whence, by fure Experience, we know all the folid Parts 
of an Animal, arife, by nicer Incubation. It is therefore a 



efleem'd Carminative. The Powder, Duke, eiteem'd a So 
vereign againfl Rheums, is only Nutmeg pulverised with 
Sugar, and a little Cinnamon. 

Nutmegs, by Diflillatiun, or Expreffion. 
faid to have wonderful Virtues. 

The whole Commerce of Nutmegs is in the hands of the 
Dutch Eaji -India Company. 

The Nutmeg-Tree is propagated after a particular man- 
ner. Ta-vernier tells us, that the Birds devouring the Nutmeg 
when ripe, give it back whole by Stool ; and that thus 
falling down to the Ground, btfmear'd with a vifcous 
Mam r, it takes Root, and produces a Tree. See Misleto. 

NUTRITION, in the Animal Oeconomy, the Acceffion 
or Appofition of new Parts in the Body, fimilar to thofe 
it already confifled of; either for its Augmentation, or for 
the Reparation of fuch as are wore off. 

By the continual Motion of the Fluids in the minute 
Veffels of the Body, and the Actions of the Mufcles, ££c. 
fmall Parcels are of neceffity wore off from the Solids, be- 
come mix'd with the Fluids, move with them, and are at 



length eliminated and exhaled thro' the Pores. See Pore ftep nearer, but is not yet quite difpofed for Nutriment, 

and Solid. Much lefs is the Cruor, or red, globular Part of the Blood 

And at the fame time, the Fluids, diminifh'd as they are fo. Neither are yet fitted to enter the Veffels; yet both 

by a conftant Attrition, apply to the Orifices of the per- the one and other are, by different Authors, made the Nu- 

fpiring Veffels, and vanifh out of the Body. See Perspi- trithe Juice. See Blood, Serum, and Ckuor. 

ration. But as the Heat of Incubation, fo the Action of theVif- 

Hence the Animal Body, by the very Condition of its cera and Veffels, on the Serum, introduces various Changes 

Frame, becomes foon liable to Deftruction* therein; till at length a part of it be rendred fubtile e- 

To preferve Life, therefore, 'tis nee effary that a Reffi- nough for the Purpofe required. This, when exhaufted, is 

tution be made to the Juices and Solids of the Body ; e- inftantly repaired; and thus we have the true immediate 

qual, and fimilar to thofe loft in thofe Motions; which is Matter of Nutrition. 

what we call the Action of Nutrition. But this fame Humour lofing too many of its oily Parts, 

Now the loff Juices are eafily fupply'd by Meat, Drink, by many repeated Circulations, is rendred too fliarp ; 

Air, &c. taken into the Stomach, digefled, converted into ana " being likewifc flrip'd of its moft liquid Parts, from the 

Chyle, then into Blood, and thence fecreted by the proper f A me Caule, becomes too denfe ; and is thus rendred un- 

Ducts, and carry'd by the Action of the Body, to the proper £ t for this Secretion. Hence the neceffity of new Chyle, 

Receptacles; after the manner laid down under the Articles aiH f new Food, to keep up Nutrition. 

Digestion, Chylification,. Sanguification, and The Matter of Nutrition thus afccrtain'd; the Manner 

Secretion. wherein, and the Ca ufe whereby it is cffeBed, are as follow. 

But the Nutrition of the folid Parts is much more ob- A Juice being driven directly thro a full, conic or cylindric, 

fcure. This indeed has proved the Subject of infinite elaltic or rigid Canal ; if its Courfe be from a wider to a 

Doubts and Differences among Authors ; nor had we any narrower Part, or if it have any thing to oppofe its Motion, 

rational or fatisfa&ory Account of the fame, till that of the will endeavour to ftretch the Sides of its Canal according 

accurate Boerhaave, whofe Doctrine is as follows. to the Axis of its Length. This muff be the Cafe, every 



Every folid Part of the Body confifls of other leffer ones, 
in all refpects like the larger; Veffels, 1: g. of Veficle?, 
and thofe of others frill fmaller; Bones of Ojfdes, i£c. 
Which Structure goes beyond all Limits of Senfe, however 
affifted by Art; as appears by, the Experiments and Ob 



here in the Body, except, perhaps, in the Veins and Re- 
ceptacles. By this Nijus, or Endeavour, how weak foever, 
continually repeated, the Veffels will be infenfibly leng- 
then'd out ; and inlengthning, will be made more and more 
ilender. Hence the laft Extremities of the Veffels, which 



fervarions of Malpghi, Ruyfch, Leewenboeck, and Hook. Yet ; n Man are extremely fmall, are continually ftretch'd and 

is it fcarce poffible this Divifion and Subdivifion fhould be rendred lefs and lefs coherent, i. e. flill nearer and nearer 

infinite, as that of Foods and Juices is. to Diffolution ; and thus at length will they cohere fo 

Again, it appears from Microfcopes, Injections, fmall weakly, as fcarce to differ from Fluids. 
Wounds, Exficcations, ££c. that thejolid Parts of the Body While fuch Motion goes on, therefore, and the Propulfion 



are very fmall, compared with the Fluids ; and it is almoft 
demonftrable from confidering the Rife, and Generation, 
of the Veffels, and the Refolution of the greater Veffels 
into their fmaller conflituent ones, that all the folid Mafs 
in the Body is conflructed of mere Nerves, as its Ele- 
ments. See Nerve, Stamen, %$c. 

And in effect, all this Mafs, an incredibly fmall Parti 



continued, there will, of neceffity, happen thefe two 
things: Firft, the outmoffc Particles of the minuteft Tubes be- 
ing torn off, will again be converted into a kind of Humour, 
what part of the Body foever they flick in. Secondly, the 
fmalleft Particles, which by their Union compofed the 
flendereft Fibrille, will be fo feparated from each other, as 
to leave open Tnterflices in thofe Places, where, before, thev 



cle only excepted, at firft arofe out of what was a very cohered. " Both thefe Effects will be produced at all times', 

fmall Colliquament, much like the nervous Juice itfelf; as and in all parts of the Body, fo long as Life continues* 

is abundantly fhown by the great Malfighi in his two Trea- efpecially where Nature is ftrong, and the Actions of the 

tifes on incubated Eggs. For neither does the White of Body violent. But the fame Humour whereby thefe EC 

the Egg nourifh, till, by means of the Incubation, it have fects are produced, containing abundance of Particles fimi- 

pafs'd innumerable degrees of Fluidity, from irsfirfl Thick- lar to thofe thus feparated and loft, conveys and applies 

nefs to that exceeding Subtility wherein it terminates. But them to thofe Interftices, by that very Impetus whereby it 

en- 
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endeavours to diftend the Canals ; and thus intercepted, at 
length, it forms, adapts, and fattens them, lb as to adhere 
in the fame manner as the former. 

The Matter, Preparation, Application, Energy of Mo- 
tion, ftill remaining the fame ; what from time to time is 
loft, is thus prefently reflored ; and the Soli 
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On the contrary, Hermannus, Homme Profeffor at £<•»&„, 
who has wrote expreily on it, fays that thofe of TmJ and 
Cey„» are excellent Sudorifics, and to bo rank'd among 



Diuretic Medicines, 

Nux Galla. See Galls 




the greater the Lofs is, the more copious is the Supply : 
and laftly, that thofe Parts, firft. fpent in the Action of 
the Body, are the firft reftored. 



Night. 



iieis are, tne Jus calls it bnbecaaas Octthrum. 

ed, deftroy'd Others will have the NySahpia t0 be properly a Difeafi- 

earer to their that prevents the feeing fay Day, not b. Night: which is* 

" }\ C T r hC fe ? J fe "W"™'" "I™ it in; and in which fenfe it s 



The Word comes from the Greek ii\ 

NYCTALOPIA, or N,S«rm Uchas, a Difeafe of the 

r i E y es > wh,ch Parents their feeing, when the Sun i* r.. 

Further, tis evident that the newer, the more tender, and the Light begins to diminish See El , J™„ ' 

and the nearer the moving Caufe thefe Veffels are, the fit calls it Imbecility Omlmm. 
more eafily will they be lengthen'd, diftended, deftroy'd 
and repair'd : Our Bodies, therefore, the nearer t 
Origin, the more do they grow. For, the Actic 

tinuing the greater Veffels become more extended by fuppos'd owing to the Spirits "beinp too "mnrh'Ttr. " 1 

their Fluid; and at the fame time the fmaller, whereof in the Day, but collected if ™toht 8 Se Sk bt *""* 
the Membranes or Coats of the larger are compofed, are However, in the general, any Difeafe which prevents the 

comprefsd dried and at Ufl concreted, and grow up; feeing at any particular time, when others fee "seal I'd 

whence anfes a Firmnefs, indeed, of the Fibres, but a NyBalopitt. ' d 

Lofs of the Veficles BkmGww fays, the NytlaUfi* confifts in this that the 

Thus what were formerly Veffels, commence mere Uvea is immovable, and at the fame time very o P e, 
hard Ligaments ; and thus the Fluids once fiVd the feve- The Word comes from the Greek n \ Nijr ZL Mm P 

ral -Veffels coale fee: from the Concurrence of thefe Caufes Fox; this Animal beine faid to fAfl n T' 

arife the Strength, Hardnefs, Rigidity, and Thicknefs of Night. S ^ b > D *? lhan 

the folid Parts In the FhilofiphicalTranfaWons, we have an Inflance of 

Hence, the Number of Veflels is greateft in Embryo's, a NySuhpia, othfturna cicitm, in a Youth of twe, y Tear. 

T a l g u; C0 T eS f° n ' a V fT'' h " \ m , ihe " ce " « ° f ^ i «*° ^d been affected with it as lone » he could 

that their Weaknefs conttantly declines, and their Strength remember. Dr. Farbam affures us, he had a ffi 1 

and Firmnefs mcreafes. In young People, therefore, the Day, and diftinguifh'J Obiects at all Dittanies - Si 

Quantity of Humours is redundant, and greatly exceeds the any body; but when Twilight once came, he 




wiih what is actually obfervable in the Body, will find e- 
very Circumftance to obtain : Thus the whole Cuticula is 
every where, and at all times, conftantly defquammating, 
peeling off, and again renewing; and thus the Hair, Nails, 
Teeth, continually rubb'd, torn, and wore off, come again ; 
Parts taken off from the Veffels, and the Bones, foon gtow 
again. And the Sordes, or Filth, rubb'd off from the Ex 



m. gradual- 
ly on him like a Mift, as Day-light declined. He always 
faw alike in all Afpects of the Moon, felt no Pain by Fire 
or Candle-light, and was the fame in Summer as Winter 
Dt.M ?J i accounts for the Cafe thus : " As Vapours are 
railed in great quantity during the Day-time ; which be- 
" mg condenfed by the Coldnefs of the Evening fall a 
'' gain, and render the Air, near the Earth, the" thicker : 



trero; ,es of the Veffels, when examm d by a Microfcope, « So, perhaps, the Humours in the Eyes of this YoutWv 
or fluted and view d in Water, appear plainly m confift «' be affected; and, in the Evening/rendred groff-r anl 
both of fo.d and fluid Parts ; and thofe catry'd off by " more turbid. As we fee in Urines which S'™5„ 



by 

Wattling, Shaving, Sgc. are the fame. 

Hence, too, we fee that a general Increafe of the Bulk 
of the Body, with regard to Habit, as in fat, flefhy, braw- 
ny Perfons, dees not arife from any Increafe of the Solids, 
but by their Extenfion into larger Cavities, crowded with 

ftagnant Humours. And hence Fatnefs becomes hurtful, call'd, becaufe held In' the Night time" c 
as it loads, weakens, and ideates See Fatness. A great part of the Ceremony confided in running'thro' 

Whence anfes a very confiderable DiftinSion between the Streets, with Bottle and Glafs in hand drinkina • But 
Nmritiott and Rep hum ; to which a Phyfician mutt have e- there was no Impurity nnpraflis'd in them' 
fpecial regard : the one ftrengthening and condenfing the The Athenians celebrated the NyHelia every three Years 
Veffels, thejither weakening, loofening, and extending the at the beginning of the Sprin". ' 



in Urines, which frequently 
grow clear or turbid, as Heat or Cold is apply'd to 
• them. By fuch Thicknefs or Spiffitude of the Humours, 
the Kays being either reflected, or too much refracted do 
not reach the Retina, or at lead ftrikeit too feebly " 
NYCTELIA, Onya, or Feafts in honour of Bacchus ■ fo 



NYMPH, Nympha, in Mythology, a fort of Heathen 
Divinity, fuppofed to prefide over Waters, Rivers, and 
Fountains. See Goddess. 

Some extend the Word further, and comprize under it 
the Goddeffes of the Fountains, Forefls, and Trees; call'd 



fame. See Plenitude. 

Hence, laftly, we fee why the Fabric of the Solids is 
not deftroy'd by the contain'd Fluids; how our Machine 
comes to fubfift fo long ; why, when a Nerve is corrupted, 
the Nutrition of that part it belongs to, ceafes ; and why 

the fame obtains in an Artery : Why in an Embryo there particularly Oreades, Dryades, and Hamadryades 

arenoSolids, in a Fetus vety few, in old Men a great deal ; Meurfzus is of opinion, tbeGreeks borrow 'd their Notion 

and why even the Nerves, Tendons, Arteries, and Recep- of thefe Divinities from the Fhomicians ; for Nrmei* in their 

tacks, become firft Cartilaginous then Bony. Language fignifying Soul, the Greeks imagin'd, that the Souls 

Nutrition of Flams. See Vecetation, Sap, Cm- of the antient Inhabitants of Greece were become Nymphs 

culat.on, SJc, ...,- . Particularly the Souls of -thofe who bad inhabited the" 

Nutrition, in Pharmacy, a kind of Preparation, con- Woods, were call'd Dryades; thofe who had inhabited the 

£fting in the gradual Mixture of Liquors of different Na- Mountains, Oreades; thofe who had dwelt on the S-a 

tures, by flirting them together till they have acquired a Cozfts, Nereades ; and laftly, thofe who had their Place "of 

thick Confidence; as in making Butter of Saturn, or Utt- Abode near Rivers, or Fountains, Naides. See Dryades 



ytentum Nutritum. 

Nutritious Juke. See Nutrition. 

Nutritive Faculty. See Faculty. 

NUTRITUM, a deficcative, cooling, Unguent, prepared 
by the Agitation and Nutrition of fome Preparation of Lead, 
with Oil and Vinegar, or the Juice of Solatium, in a Mor- 
tar. See Unguent. 

NUX Vomica, the Fruit, or, as fome will have it, the 
Stone of the Fruit of a Tree, growing in feveral Parts of 

Egypt, or in the Iflands Tmor and Ceylon. while they are in the Egg, and after they'ha've undergone 

I It is round and flat, of a grey Moufe-colour without, and an apparent Transformation. See Insect. 
vatious Colours within; fometimes yellow, fometimes Others ufe the Word Nmifba for the Change itfelf ot 
white, fometimes brown. The largeft, whiteft, neweft, the Eruca, or Worm, into a flying Animal, after having 
and cleaned, are the belt. laid afide its former Skin ; which, as Swammerdam fhew? 

This Drug is an allured Poifon for all Animals except is not etTeded by any proper Transformation, but by Rm 
Men. See Poison. ■ pie Accretion, or Growth of the Parts, whence the Skin 

SB is 



Oreades, ££c. 

The Word Nymph, according to fome other Authots, comes 
from the Greek vuufr, a Bride, or Woman newly marry'd ; 
and was apply'd to thefe Deities, becaufe reprefented un- 
der the Figure of young Maids. 

Others derive Nymph from Lymph*, Water ; in regard of 
their inhabiting near the Waters. 

NYMPHA, among Naturalifts, a Term fometimes ufed 
for the little Skin wherewith Infects are enclofed, both 



NYM 



(«f) 



NYM 



is by degrees ftretched, and at laft burfts ; as is the Cafe 
like* re, in Chickens and Frogs. But the generality of 
Authors ufe Nymfht tor the Infects themfelves, while they 
have yet only the Form of Worms or Maggots. 

The Word properly (ignifies Briife, or nets-married Wtmurn; 
it being now, when it has laid afide its former Skin, that 
it begins to fhew all its Farts diflinflly. In this Change it 
lofes iis Motion for a while, as when in the Egg ; fo that 
thefe Infefls are twice in their Nympba State ; firft, in the 
Egg, which is theit firft NymfSa; and again in this Change, 
which is their fecond. • . ■ 

The only difference between them confifts in this, that 
in the latter the Members appear more diliinffly. Sinam- 
merdam calls this latter iQmfha Jwea or Amelia, and Cbry- 
Jalai and the other fimply Nympba. The Nym/** are 
oti.erwife diflinguifh'd into Nympba Anmairermifirmis, and 
Vermiculus Ovifofmis. 

The Eggs of Bees firft change into Maggots ; thefe Mag- 
gots, inclos'd in their /ikoh or Cells, are tranform'd into 
jturettxor Hymphx, and twelve Days afterwards come out 
Bees. 

NYMPH JE, or Ai.je, in Anatomy, are two lolt, ipongy, 
red Bodies, defcending from the Top of the Clitoris to the 
Sides of the urinary Tallage ; thus reaching to about the 
middle of the Orifice of the Vagina : where they grow lefs 
and lefs, till they difappear. See Clitoris, S£c. 

Their Breadth is uncertain, ufually in Maids half a finger: 
fometimes they are larger, and are capable of being diften- 
ded to a great degree ; fo as to hang a good way out of 
the "ody : whence, in fome, thefe, as well as the Clitoris, 
have been forced to be cut. See Nymphotomi a. 



The Ufe of the ifynfhx is, by fwelling in the Aft of 
Coition, to embrace rhe Penis, and by their Senfibility to 
aft'eft the Woman, and mutually invite to Procreation. See 
Generation. 

Their Subftance is very fpongy, compos'd of Mem- 
branes, and Vcffcls loofely cohering, and therefore diften- 
dible. 

NYMPHjEUM, among the Antients, a public Hall, 
or Building, magnificently adorn'd and difpos'd for Ban- 
queting and Entertainment ; where thofe who wanted Con- 
veniences at home, held their Marriage-Feafts,. l-gc. 

Some Authors rather take the antient Nympbxum for a 
Grotto, adorn'd with Statues, Jets, and other Ornaments; 
and that it had its Name, by Corruption, from Lymphxum, 
of Lywpba, Water : In which fenfe it muft have been a 
public Bath. 

The Word comes from the Greek nyjfii, Spoufe. 

NYMPHOMANIA, in Medicine, the fame with Furor 
Vter'mns. See Uterinus. 

NYMPHOTOMIA, in Chimrgery, a Retrenchment or 
Cutting off part of the Nyrnfbf, when they are fo large and 
tumid, as to prevent the Confummation of Marriage, or 
render it very difficult. See Nymphs. 

The Egyptians, Galen obferves, frequently pracfis'd the 
Nympbotomia 5 but in our Parts of the World, it is rarely 
found neceflary. 

When it happens to be fo, the Cafuifts give their Judg- 
ment, that the Woman is oblig'd to undergo it. 

The Nymphotumia is properly the Qircumcifion of Women. 
See Circumcision. 
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O. 



OThe fourteenth Letter of the Alphabet; and 
the fourth Vowel. See Letter and Vowel. 
^ The Grammarians call it a clofe Vowel ; 
becaufe pronounced in /hutting the Mouth. 
Among the Latins, the bore fo great an Affinity with 
the L r , that they frequently confounded them ; writing Con- 
fol, and pronouncing Ctm/ul. SeeGrurer's'Infcript. 

Thus, alfo, they wrote Aequom for JILquum, Jorelius for 
Aurehus, Compajcuos, Duumvir, &c. 

The Greeks had two 0'.', viz. Omicron, o, and Omega a ; 
the firft pronounced on the rip of the Lips, with a /harper 
Sound; the fecond in the middle of the Mouth, with a ful- 
ler Sound, equal to oo in our Language. The long and 
fhort Pronunciation of our are an Equivalent to the two 
Greek ones $ the firit as in obey ; the fecond as in fup- 
pcfe. 

O, among the Antients, was a Numerical Letter, figni- 
fying Eleven; as in the Verfe, 

Numerum gejiat qui nunc undecimus extat. 

When a Dafh was added at top, as 0, it fignify'd eleven 
Millions. 

Among the Trijh, the Letter at the beginning of the 
Name of a Family, is a Character of Dignity, annexed to 
great Houfes. Thus in the Hitlory of Ireland, we fre- 
quently meet with the O Neals, Carroli, &c. confiderable 
Houfes in that lfland. 

Cambden obferves, that 'tis the Cuftom of the Lords of 
Ireland, to prefix an to their Names, to diftingui/h them 
from the Commonalty. 

A Majufcule 0, in Muiic, is a Note call'd by us Semi- 
hrevej by the Italians, urculo; making what tliey call Tem- 
po perfetto. Set Note. 

The Antients ufed as a Mark of triple Time ; from a 
Ncion rhat the Ternary, or Number 3, was the molt per- 
fect of Numbers, and therefore properly exprefs'd by a 
Circle, the moll perfect of Figures. 

O M. in the Exchequer. As foon as a Sheriff enters a 
Perfon into his Account tor IfTues, Amerciaments, and mean 
Profits; the Practice is to mark on his Head Ni, which 
iignifics, Oneratur vifihabeatfufliciehtemExonerattonem: and 
immediately he becomes the King's Debtor, and a Deier 
is f t on his Head. 

Upon this the Parties become Debtors to the Sheriff, and 
are difcharg'd to the King. See Sheriff. 

OAK-Mj, O A 11- apples, or Oak Cones, in Natural Hi- 
ftorv, a kind of Galls, or Excrefcencies arifing out of the 
Oak. 

For thieir Generation and Vfe, fee Gales. 

OAKHAM, Oakam, orOAKiiM, in the Sea-Language, 
denotes the Matier of old Ropes untwifted, and [ull'd out 
agam into lonfc Hemp, like Hurds of Flax, to be ufed in 
the Calking of Ships. See Calking. 

OAR, or rather Ore, in Natural Hi/lory, the Mineral 
Glebe, or Earth dug out of Mines, to be purify'd, and 
the Meialline Parts procured, and feparated from the fame. 
See Mine and Metal. 

The Oar is frequently call'd the Mineral; and among the 
Antients, Ma-chnfue; tho' the Moderns affix another Idea 
to that Name. See Mineral and Marchasite. 

Oar, in Navigation, an Inflrument whereby a Boat, 
Barge, Galley, ££?c is row'd, or advane'd along the Water. 
See Rowing ; fee alfo Boat, Galley, i$c. 

In a Veflll with Oars, the Water is to be confider'd as 
the Point of Support, or Fulcrum ; the Oar as a Lever ; the 
.Boat as the Burden to be moved, and the Rower's Hand 
the moving Power. See Lever. 

• The Burden is to be confider'd as apply'd to that Point 
of the Lever, where the Oar refls on the Boat ; The grea- 
ter therefore the Diffance of the Hand from that Point,' and 
the lefs the Diftance of the Water from that Point, the 
greater Effect will the Oar have. 

OARISTUS, or Oarystus, a Term in the Greek Po- 
etry, fignifying a Dialogue betwixt a Husband and his 
Wife; fuch as that in the Vlth Book of the Iliad, between 
HeBor and Andromache* 

Scaliger obferves, that the Oariflus, properly, is not any 
particular little Poem, or any entire Piece of Poetry ; but 
a part of a great one. He adds, that the Paffage now ci- 
ted in Homer, is the only proper Oariflus extant in the an- 
tient Poets. 

OATH, Juf-jurandum, is ufually defined a Religious Af- 
fertion, or Affeveration ; wherein a Perfon invokes the Al- 
mighty, renounces all Claim to his Mercy, or even calls 
for the Divine Vengeance upon himfelf, if he fpeak falfely. 



Some Civilians look on this Definition as too 1-x fince 
it may agree to Perjury; and would have this effential to 
an Oath, that the thing affirm'd be true. But this is arbi- 
trary. See Perjury. 

An Oath is elteem'd a kind of Civil Medium between 
the Perfon that gives it, and him to whom it is given 5 
whereby fome Coniroverfy, or other Marrrr, which could 
not otherwile be determin'd, is brought to an Iffue. 

Its Form, and the Ceremonies it is attended withal, are 
arbitrary, and various, in various Countries* 

The Oaths we make to God are call'd Toms, and in fome 
Cafes Sacraments. See Vow and Sacrament. 

Oath, in a Legal Senfe, is a folemn Action, whereby 
God is call'd to witnefs the Truth of an Affirmation given 
before one or more Perfons, impower'd to receive the 
fame. 

Legal Oaths end with, So help me God ; antiently with, -So 
help me God at his Holy Dome, i.e. Judgment. See Domes- 
day. 

Our Law- Books fay, this Oath is call'd a Corporal Oath ; 
becaufe the Patiy, when he fwears, touches the Gofpels 
with his right Hand. But in fo.ne old Cufloms of Anjou 
and Mam, it appears that Corporal Oath was a fimple Affir- 
mation, or Vow of Fa^th and Fidelity, made by a Vaffal 
who was no Liege, by lifting up his Hand ; in contradi- 
flmflion to that made by a Liege Vaffal, by layine his 
Hand on the Gofpel. See Homage, Fealty Vassal 
££c. 

An Oath is call'd Camnica Furgath, becaufe allow'd by 
the Canons; to diftingui/h it from I'u!gare< Purgationet, viz. 
by Battle, Fire Ordeal, S£c. which the Church always , ; :if- 
aiiow'd. See Purgation, Ordeal, Combat, Duel 
Champion, ££c. 

In fmall Matters, which the Plaintiff could not prove, 
or if he could, if his Proof w- re let afide, the Defendant 
might purge himfelf by his own Oath ; which was call'd 
Jttrare propria Mattu. 

But in Matters of more weight, he was to brin? other 
credible Perfons, ufually of the fame Quality with the 
Plaintiff, to fwear thai they believed the Defendant had 
fwore [he Truth, 

Thefe were call'd Sacrzmentales ; and their Number was 
greater or lefs, according to the Quality of the Defendant 
and the Nature of the Thing in queihon. Hence Jut-are 
duodecima Manu. 

Oath is alfo ufed for a felemn Prom-f- faithfully to ex- 
ecute or ohferve fomethiivg. Tryals in Common Law de- 
pend on Twelve, or Twenty-tout Men, whj take their 
Oaths to declare the Truth, as it fhall appear to them. See 
Jury. 

In this fenfe we fay State Oaths ; the Oath of Supremicy 
Oath «/ AMegiancc, Oath of objuration. See Allegiance 
Supremacy c>f. ' 

At the meeting of a hew Parliament, the Commons, all, 
take the Oaths of Allegiance, Supremacy, and Abjuration! 
See Parliament. 

Kings and Princes fwear to the Performance of the Trea- 
ties they make : Tho, antiently, they did not fwear of 
thetnfelves ; bit others fware in their Mame. 

Thus in a Treaty in 117 7, between the Emperor Frederic 
Barberofa, Ro-er King of Sicily, Pope Alexander 'III. and the 
Cities ofLombardyi the Count de Diejfe, by the Emperor's 
Order, fwore, upon the Soul of that Monarch, that he 
would faithfully obferve the Peace; and, at the fame time, 
Romimld Archbifhop of Salerno, and Count Roier, fwore, on 
the Gofpel, that when the Emperor's MefTengers /hotild 
arrive in Sicily, King Roger /hould procure fome of his 
Lords to fwear for him. 

OAZY, or Oaky Ground; fo the Seamen call foft, fli- 
my, or muddy Ground. 

OBEDIENCE, Obedientia, Canonical Obedience. 
See Canonical. 

Obedientia, in our antient Cufloms, was ufed in the gene- 
ral, for every thing that was enjoyn'd the Monks by the 
Abbot. 

In a more reffrain'd fenfe, Obe&entia was ufed for the 
Farms which belong'd to the Abbey, to which "the Monks 
were fent vi ejufdem Obedienti*; either to look after the 
Farms, or collect the Rents. 

Hence, alfo, thofe Rents thetnfelves were call'd Obe- 
dientiic. 

OBELISK, Oeeliscus, a quadrangular Pyramid, very 
flendcr, and high ; rsis'd as an Ornament, infome public 
Place, to fhew fome Stone of enormous Size, and frequently 

charg'd 
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charg'd with Infcriptions and Hieroglyphics. See Monu- 
ment. 

The difference between Obelisks and Pyramids, according 
to fome, confifts in this, that the latter have large Bafes, and 
the former very fmall ones. 

ThoCardan makes the difference toconfifl in this, that Obe- 
lisk arc to be all of a piece, orconfift of a fingleStone, and 
Pyramids of feveral. See Pyramid. 

The Proportions of the Heighth and Thicknefs are nearly 
the fame in all Obelisks i that is, their Height is nine, or 
nine and a half, fometimes ten times their Thicknefs ; and their 
Thicknefs, or Diameter a-top is never lefs than half, nor 
greater than three fourths of that at bottom. 

This kind of Monument appears very anfient; and we 
are told was firft made ufe of to tranfmit to Pofterity the 
principal Precepts of Philofophy, which were engraven in 
hieroglyphical Characters hereon. 

In After-times they were ufed to immortalize the Actions 
of Heroes, and the Memory of Perfons beloved. 

The 6rft Obelisk we know of, was that raifed by Ramifes, 
King of Egypt, in the time of the Trojan War. It was 40 
Cubits high, and, according to Herodotus, employ'd 200GO 
Men in the Building. Pbius, another King of Egypt, raifed 
one of 45 Cubits; and Ptolemy Pbiladelphus another of 88 
Cubits, in memory ctt~ Arfime. 

Augujlus erected one at Rome in the Campus Martins, which 
ferv'd to mark the Hours on a horizontal Dial drawn on the 
Pavement. See Dial. 

F.Kircber reckons up 14. Obelisks celebrated above the 
reft, viz. that of Alexandria, that of the Barberins, thofe of 
Gonftantinople, of the Mons Efnuilinus, of the Campus Flami- 
tiius, of Florence, of Heliopolis, of Ludoviflo, of S.Mabut, of 
the Medici, of the Vatican, of M. delists, and that of Pam- 
pbila. 

The Egyptian Priefls call'd Obelisks the Sun's Fingers, be- 
caufe ferving as Styles, or Gnomons to mark the Hours on 
the Ground. The Arabs flill call them Fbaraob's Needles : 
whence the Italians -call them Aguglia 5 and the French, 
Aiguilles. 

Borel derives the Word from the Greek Ifchlc, a Broach, 
Spindle, Point, or a kind of long Javelin. 

Pliny fays, the Egyptians cut their Obelisks in form of Sun- 
Beams ; and that in the Pbasnician Language, the word 
Obelisk fignifies Ray. 

Obelisk, in Grammar, is a Character, in form of a 
Dagger (tj ferving to refer the Reader to fome Note, or 
other Matter in theMargin. See Character. 

OBELUS, in Antiquity, is a little Line, or Stroke, like 
a Needle ; whence its Name, ofchos, Needle. 

The Word is chiefly ufed in fpeaking of Origeu't Hexapla ; 
wterein he diflinguifhes, with an Afterisk, or Star, the Sup- 
plements he makes to the Text of the Septuagint, where it 
falls fhort of the Hebrew meaning ; and with an Obelus, or 
little Line ( — j thofe Places where the Septuagint had any thing 
not in the Hebrew. See Hexapla. 

St. 'jenm fays, the Oie/«i was only ufed in thofe Places 
where fomething was to be rctrench'd from the Seftuagint, as 
fuperfluouJ j and the Afterisk in thofe that were defective. 

Thele Marks frequently occur in anticnt Manufcripts. 
TJfually the Obelus is accompanied with two Dots; the one 
above, the other underneath, as (--) ; and the Afterisk, 
a St. Andrew'&Croi~s, canton'd with four Points. 

OBESITY, Fatnefs, in Medicine, the State of a Perfon 
too much charged with Fat, and Flefh ; otherwife call'd 
Corpulency. See Fat. 

Etmuller defines it to be fuch an increafe both of the Ven- 
ter and Limbs, as impedes the Aflions of the Body, efpe- 
cially Motion and Refpiration. 

Obejity, Boerbaave obferves, does not confift in the Solids 
of the Body being increafed, but by their being diftended to 
a greater Pitch by the abundance of Humours collefted in 
them. SeeSoi.iD, l$c. 

Hence, Obefity occafions feveral Difeafes ; ufually Apo- 
plexies. 

It was held Infamous among the Lacedemonians. Hiflory 
tells us of a Spaniard who had been fo exceedingly Fat, that 
when he became lean again, his Skin would make feveral 
turns or folds quite around him. Semscrtus mentions a Man 
that weigh'd 600 Pounds. 

Emuller affirms, that there is no better Remedy againft 
Obefay than Acetum Scilliticum. Eorel recommends the Chew- 
ing of Tobacco ; which Etmuller diffuades, left it induce a 
Confumption. 

OBJECT, in Philofophy, fomething apprehended, or 
preff.tcd to the Mind, by Senfation, or by Imagination. 
See Sensation and Imagination. 

Or, Object is fomething that affecls us by its Prefence - 
or fomething that moves the Eye, Ear, or fome of the other 
Organs of Senfe ; or, at leaft, is reprefented to us by the 

'"TLnt^saretheimmediateO^ofthe Mind in ,hi„ k . SS^V^di P* f*? *" £ «- 
fa* , Bodies, their Relations, Attributes,^, themediat fhe otjeB^M^jL " ^ humM B ° dy " 

Formal 



be that about which a Power, Aft, or Habit, is employ'd. 
Thus, Good is the ObjeB of the Will ; Truth of the Under- 
Handing : So, Colour is the Ob Je a of Sight ; Sound of 
Hearing, iSc. See Objective. 

There are feveral Conditions requifite to an ObjeB of Senfe ■ 
as, that it be Material ; that it be within a certain diftance 
of a competent extent, its fenfible Qualities fufficientlv in- 
terne, £$c. ' 

Tis the Oiy'eS that reflects or emits the Rays of Light 
which occafion Vifion. ObjeBs of themfelves are invifible ; 
we only feem to perceive them becaufe the different Tex- 
ture of their Surface, difpofing them to rcflefl differently 
colour d Rays, occafion in us feveral Senfations of Colour 
&c. which we attribute to them. See Colour, Vision 
SSc ' 

The ObjeBs of the Eye, or of Vifion, are painted on the 
Retina ; tho not erefl.but inverted, according to rhe Laws 
of Optics This is eafily (hewn from Cartes's Experiment 
of laying bare the vitreous Humour on the back part of the 
Eye 3 and clapping over it a bit of white Paper, or the Skin 
of an Egg, and then placing the fore-parr of the Eve to the 
Hole of a darkned Room. 

By this means is had a pretty Landskip of the ObjeBs a- 
broad, painted invertedly on the back of the Eye. See 
Retina. 

How, in this Cafe, the ObjeBs which are painted inverted 
ihould be feen erefl, is matter of Controvcrfy. See See- 

INC. 

TheSchoolmen diftinguifh ObjeBs into next, proximo which 
are thofe the Power, or Habit is immediately employ'd on ; 
in which fenfe, Colour is the next ObjeB of Sight : And 
remote, which are thofe only perceiv'd by means'of the 
former ; in which fenfe, the Wall is the remote Object of 
Sight, fince we only fee it by means of its Colour £<?c. 

Hence it appears that there is a fort of fubo'rdination of 
ObjeBs. But, note, that a next ObjeB, with regard to a re- 
mote one, is properly a Subjeft, not an ObjeB. See Sub- 
ject. 

They alfo diftinguifh Objects perfe,vi\\\ct\ are what pro- 
perly move or affefl our Senfes ; and thefe are the fenfible 
Qualities : And ObjeBs fer Accidens, which are Subflances, 
and only affect us by being invefted with fenfible Qualities. 
See Quality and Suestance. 

Again, they diftinguifh between Common Objects, which 
are fuch as affeft divers Senfes, as are Motion, Figure, £J?c. 
And PriyerOBjECTs, which only affefl one. SeeSENSE. 

Object-G&/> of aTelefcope.or Microfcope, is the Glafs 
placed at that end of the Tube which is next the ObjeB. 
See Telescope, Microscope, and Glass. 

To prove the Regularity and Gninefs of an Otsjucr-GIafs. 

Sttike two concentric Lines on a Paper, the one having 
its diameter the fame with the Breadth of the ObjeB-Glafs^ 
the other half that Diameter ! Divide the inner Circumfe- 
rence into fix equal parts, and making fix fine fmall Holes 
therein with a Needle ; cover one fide of the Glafs with 
this Paper. Then expofing it to the Sun, receive the Rays that 
pafs thro thele fix Holes, on a Plane, at a jufl diftance from 
rhe Glafs; and by withdrawing or approaching this Plane 
from or to the Glafs, we fhall find whether the Rays that 
pafs thro thefe fix Holes, unite exaaiy together at any 
diftance from the Glafs ; if they do, we may be affuredof 
the Regularity of the Glafs; that is, of its jullForm- and 
at the fame time we obtain exaaiy the Glafs's Focal 
Length. 

Indeed, there is fcarce any better way of proving the 
Excellency of an ObjeB-Glafs, than by placing it in a Tube 
and trying it with fmall Eye-Glaffes at feveral diftant Ob' 
jeas; for that ObjeB-Glafs that reprefents Obiea s the 
bnghteft, and moft difti n a, that bears the greateft Aper 
ture, and moft convex, and concave Eye-Glafs. without 
colouring or hazinefs, is the bell. 

To prove wbetber Objefl-Glaffesoe well center',!. 

Hold the Glafs at a due diftance from the Eye ; and ob 
ferve the two refleaed Images of a Candle; where thofe 
Images unite or coalefce, there is the true Centre If this 
be in the middle, or Central- Point of the Glafs, 'tis trulv 
centred. s 

Object is alfo ufed for the Matter of an Art or Sci- 
ence ,5 or that about which it is employ'd : in which Senfe, 
the Word coincides with SubjeB. See Subject, e?c. 

The School-Philofophers diftinguifh divers kinds'of Ob- 
jeBs in the fame Science, viz 
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Formal Object, is the manner of confidering it : And 
tti us the fame human Body confider'd with a view to the 
healing it, is the Formal ObjeB of Medicine. 

Objectum quod complexum, of an Art, is the aggregative 
Whole j or a Collection of all the objective Conclufions, or 
Confcquences found in the Science. ObjeBum quod incom- 
plexum, is a Collection of all the Subjects of the ob- 
jective Conclusions. Thus, Therefore Air is elaftic, is the 
complex Object of one Branch of Phyficsj and Air itfelf, 
or the Subject of the Conclusion, the ihcomplex Object 
of the fame Branch. 

Objectum quo Complexum, isa Collection of all the ob- 
jective Antecedents of the Science. ObjeBum quo tncom- 
plexum, isa Collection of all the Mediums, or Arguments 
contain'd in thofe Antecedents, and whereby thofe Conclu- 
sions are proved. 

In thefc Cafes the ObjeB is faid to be complex, inafmuch 
as it includes both an Affirmation and Negation 5 and in- 
complex, as it includes neither: Quod, as being that which 
(quod) is fhewn in the Science 5 and quo, as being that 
whereby (jw), the Conclusions therein are proved. 

They have here, alfo, an ObjeB per fs, and per accident 5 
ObjeBum adxquatum, and inadttamttm 5 Attributions, and 
Attributum. 

OBJECTION, in Reafoning, fo me thing urged to over- 
throw an Opinion; or, a Difficulty raifed againft an Alle- 
gation, or Proportion of a Perfon we are difputing withall. 

The anfwering of ObjeBions comes under that Branch of 
Oratory, or that Part of an Oration call'd the Confirmation, 
or Confutation. Sec Confirmation and Confutation. 

OBJECTIVE, ObjeSivus, is ufed in the Schools in 
fpeakingof a thing which exifts no otherwife than as an 
Objectknown. The Ejfe y or Existence of fuch thing isfaid 
to beObjeBive. Others call it Ratio ObjeBiva. See Ob- 
ject. 

The Word is alfo ufed for the Power or Faculty by 
which any thing becomes intelligible 5 and for the Ad 
itfelf, whereby any thing is prefented to the Mind, and 
known. 

Hence a thing is faid to exijt Objectively, ObjeBive, 
when it exifts no otherwife than in being known 5 or in be- 
ing an Object of the Mind. See Existence. 

This, fome will have to be a real Ejfe ; others deny it. 
See Esse, 

OBIT, in our antient Cuftoms, was a funeral Solemnity, 
or an Office for the Dead ; commonly performed when the 
Corps lay uninterr'd in the Church. 

Obit is alfo an Anniverfary-Olfice, or Mafs, held yearly 
in the Romijh Church, on a certain day, in Memory of a 
Perfon deccafed. See Mass and Anniversary.. 

One of the moft antient Obits in Europe, is that of King 
Childebert, founded in the Abby of St. Germains t>efprez j 
and faid on the Eve of St. Thomas's Day. 

The Tenure of Qbtt t or Chauntry Lands held of the 
Subjects, is decreed to be extinct with us, by Stat. 1 Edw.6. 
See Tenure, Service, &c. 

OBITUARY, a Regifter, wherein are wrote the Names 
of the Dead, and the Days of their Burial. See Re- 
gister. 

Thefe in fome Places are call'd Mortuaries. See Mor- 

TllARY, 

The Term is fometimes alfo ufed for a Book containing 
the Foundation, or InlUtution of the feveral Obits ; but 
this is more frequently call'd Martyrofagy. See Marty- 
rology. 

OBLATA properly fignifies things given, or offer'd, 
particularly to the King, by any of his Subjects. See Of- 
fering. 

In the Exchequer, Oblata fignifies old Debts ; brought, 
as it were, together, from preceding Years, and put to the 
pre lent Sheriffs Charge. 

Thefe are thus call'd, by reafon the Oblata, or Offerings 
were fo ftrictly look'd to in the Reigns of King John 
and HenryllL that they were enter'd into the Fine-Roll, 
under the Term Oblata, and if not paid, put in charge to 
the Sheriff. 

OBL ATI, antiently, were fecular Perfons, who refign'd 
themfelves, and their Eftates to fome Monaftery, and were 
admitted as Lay-Brothers. See Lay-Brother. 

There were fome of thefe Oblati, properly call'd Donatio 
who gave their Perfons, their Families, and Effects j and 
even enter'd into a kind of Servitude themfelves and their 
Descendants. They were admitted by putting the Bell- 
Ropes of the Church around their Necks, and, as a Mark 
of Servitude, a few Pence on their Heads. 

Thefe TJo7iati took Religious Habits, but thofe different 
from the Monks. 

In the Archives of the Abby of St. Paul de Verdun* is a 
Permiflion given in \%Cq, to a Man of that Abby to marry 
a Wife, on condition, that of the Children arifing from the 
Marriage, one half fhould belong to the Abby in quality 
«f Oblati 5 the other half to the Bifhop. This kind of 



Oblati are faid to have taken their firft Rife in the Eleventh 
Century. ■ .,, , ....... 

-In the earlier .Times, thofe only were call'd Oblati whom 
weirParenta engaged from their Infancy to the Monaftit 
Lite. Iho e who embraced it themfelves, when at an 
Age capable of Choice^ were ,c-i\Vd Converts - * 

The Oblati made no Profeffion, yet kept' the Celibate, 
r ? ! "9 bed ' ence t0 the Superiors, and did the drudgery 
oi the Monaftery 3 yet they differ 'd from Servants, who 
were allow d. to marry. .The Oblati and Donati were Ser- 
vants of Devotion, as the others were of Condition. 

Helyot fays, the Oblati differ'd from Converts, inafmuch 
as the latter made the Profeffion, and wore the Habit. 

Oblati were alfo in France a kind of Lay-Monks,antient- 
ly placed by the King in all the Abbeys and Priories in his 
Nomination ; to whom -the Religious were obliged to give 
a Monk's Allowance, on account'of their ringing the Bells* 
and _f weeping the Church and the Court. 

Thefe Places were ufually fill'd with lame Soldiers and 
Invalids, fome of whom had Penfiona or Benefices without 
any Duty ; but thefe Oblati, with their Penfious, have fines 
been all removed to the Hotel of the Invalids at Fans. 

OBLATIONS, Offerings, properly denote Sacrifices^ 
or thingsoffer'd to God. Sec Sacrifice. 

In the Canon Law, Oblations are defined to be any thing 
offer'd, by godly Christians, to God and the Church, i.e. 
to the Priells, whether they be moveable or im- 
moveable. 

Oblations were antiently of various kinds, viz. Oblationee 
Altarisi which the Prieits had for faying Mafs } ObJationet 
Defun8orum; given by the lalt Wills of the Faithful to the 
Church ; Oblationes Mortuomm, thofe given by the Rela- 
tions of the Dead, at Burials ; Oblationes Pxnitentium, thofe 
given by Penitents } and Obligatiojies Penticofiales. Sec 
Penticostales. 

Till the fourth CetUury, the Church had no other fixed 
Revenues, nor any other means of Subfiitence, but Obla- 
tions. See Tythe. 

OBLIGATION, an Aft whereby a Perfon engages* or 
binds himfelf, or is bound by another, to dofometbinga 
as to pay a Sum of Money, to be Surety for any one, %S>c. 

The Acceptance of a Bill of Exchange is a kind of Ob- 
ligation. See Bill. 

The exacting of Intereft on a Sum duebyafimple Ob- 
ligation, is accounted Ufury. See Usury. 

All Obligations arife from Contracts, or quafi Contracts ; 
from Crimes, or quafi Crimes ; and in the Roman Law* 
were either Chil, or Praetorian ; i. e. either approved by 
the Civil Law, or introduced by the Prstor. 

There are three kinds of Obligations 5 Natural, Civil, and 
Mixed. 

Natural Orlig prions are founded on the mere Bond of 
natural Equity, without any Civil Neceffity, and without 
producing any Action of Conftraint : Such is the Obligation 
of a Minor. 

Chil Obligation, is that fuppotted on Civil Authority 
alone, and which induces a Constraint, without any Prin- 
ciple or Foundation in natural Equity : Such is the Obli- 
gationofn. Man condemn'd unjuftly. 

Laftly, a mixed Obligation, or an Obligation both Na- 
tural and Civil, is that which being founded in natural E- 
quity, is further confirmed and enforced by Civil Au- 
thority. 

There are Perfonal Obligations, Hypothecary Obligations 9 
Obligations of Goods, others by Body, Obligations folidary, 
others for a Part or Portion. 

Obligation, in a more iirict Senfe, is an Inltrumentj 
or Bond, containing a Penalty with a Condition annexed, for 
payment of Money at a certain time 5 or for Performance 
of Covenants, &c. 

A Bill is commonly without a Penalty, and without Con- 
dition ; yet a Bill may be obligatory. Coke on Litth 

Till the Conqueft, Writings were rendered Obligatory by 
certain Marks of Gold Croffes, l£c. The Normans firtf in- 
troduced the Cullom of making Bills and Obligations with a 
Print or Seal in Wax fet to every one's Signet, attcfted by 
three WitnefTes. SeeSiGN ature, Seal, &c. 

OBLIQUATION, in Catoptricks. Catbetus of Obliqua- 
tion, is a right Line drawn perpendicular to a Mirror, in 
the Point of Incidence, or Reflexion of a Ray. See 
Cathetus, Mirror, t$c. 

OBLIQUE, in Geometry, fomething a-flant, in-d'treB ; 
or that deviates from the Perpendicular. See Perpendi- 
cular. 

Oblique Angle, In Geometry, is an Angle that is either 
acute, or obmfej i. e. any Angle, except a right Angle. 
See Angle. 

QBLiQVR-attgled Triangle, Is that whofe Angles are 
Oblique, i. e. either obtufe or acute. See Triangle. 

Oblique Line, a Line which falling on another, make* 
Mfbliaue Angle. See Line. 

»C A 
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A Line filling obliquely on another, makes the Angle on 
one fide obtufe, and that on the other, acute. 
. Oblique Flams, in Dialling, are fuch as decline from 
the Zenith, or incline toward the Horizon. See Dial- 
Flain. 

The Obliquity, or Quantity, of this Inclination, or Recli- 
nation, is eafily found, by a Quadrant j it being an Arch 
of fome Azimuth, or vertical Circle, intercepted between 
the Vertex of the Place and of that Plane. 

This Azimuth, or vertical Circle, is always perpendicular 
to the Plane. See Dialling. 

Okliq_ue Fercujjim, is that wherein the Direction of the 
ftriking Body, is not perpendicular to the Body ftruck j 
ox is not in a Line with its Center of Gravity. See Per- 
cussion. 

The Ratio an oblique Stroke bears to a perpendicular 
one, isdemonllrated to be as the Sine of the Angle of In- 
cidence to the Radius. 

Obliq_ue Powers. See Powers. 

Oblique Froje&ion, in Mechanicks, is that where a 
Body is impell'd in a Line of Direction, which makes an 
oblique Angle with the Horizontal Line. See Projec- 
tion. 

Oblique Sphere, in Geometry, is that whofe Horizon 
cuts the Equator obliquely j and one of whofe Poles is 
rais'd above the Horizon, equal to the Latitude of the Place. 
See Sphere. 

'Tis this Obliquity that occafions the Inequality of Days 
and Nights. See Night and Day. 

Thofe who live under an oblique Sphere (as we, and all 
thole in the temperate Zone, doj never have their Days 
and Nights equal 3 except in the Equinoxes. See Equi- 
nox. 

Oblique Afcenfan, in Aftronomy, an Arch of the E- 
quator intercepted between the firft Point of Aries, and that 
Point of the Equator which rifes together with a Star, &c. 
in an oblique Sphere. See Ascension. 

The oblique Afcenfion is numbred from Weft to Eaft ; 
and is more or lefs according to the different Obliquity of 
the Sphere. 

Oblique Dcfcevfion, an Arch of the Equator, intercep- 
ted between the firft Point of Aries, and that Point of the 
Equator, which fets with a Star, fyc. in an oblique Sphere j 
and reckon'u from Weft to Eaft. See Descension. 

The Difference between the right and oblique Afcenfion, 
is call'd the Afcenfion a I Difference. See Ascensional. 

.To find the Obliq,ue Afcenfion and Defcenfion by the Globe. 
See Globe. 

Oblique Sailing, in Navigation, is when the Ship is in 
fomc intermediate Rhumb, between the four Cardinal 
Points j and thus makes an oblique Angle with the Meri- 
dian, and continually changes both its Latitude and Longi- 
tude. See Rhumb. 

Oblique Sailing is of three Kinds ; viz-. Plain Sailing, 
Mercator's Settling, and Great Circle Sailing. See Sailing. 

The Seamen alfo call the Application of the Method of 
calculating the Parts of oblique plane Triangles, in order to 
fihd the Diftance of a Ship from any Cape, Head-Land, g?e. 
Oblique Sailing. 

Oblique, Obliquus, in Anatomy, is ufed, fubftantively, 
for feveral Mufclcs of the Head and Eye$ particularly, 
the 

Obliquus Capitis Major, or Par Oeliquum Infer'ms, 
the fixth Mufcle of the Head 5 fo calFd, becaufe ferving 
to turn the Head afide : tho' it has neither its Origin nor 
.Infertion in the Head. See Head. 

It rifes fiefliy from the external Parts of the Spine of the 
fecond Vertebra of the IMeck, and fwelling into a flefhy 
Eelly, runs obliquely to the tranfverfe Procels of the firft 
Vertebra. 

This fome rank among the Mufcles of the Neck, See 
Keck. 

Obliquus Capitis Superior, or Minor, the feventh Mufcle 
of the Head, which fprmgrag flefhy from the tranverfe 
Proceffes of the fecond Vertebra of the Neck, and amend- 
ing obliquely, is inferred laterally into the Occiput. 

Others will have its Origin to be in the Occiput, where 
the common Opinion places its Infertion ; its Infertion they 
make in the tranfverfe Proceffes of the Srt\ Vertebra, near 
that of the fame Side.* 

The two oblique Mufcles, by pulling the tranfverfe Pro- 
cefs, give the Head a femi-circular Motion. See Ver- 
tebra. 

Obliquus Oculi Superior, or Major, the fifth Mufcle of 
the Eye. See Eye. 

It has its Origin in the upper part of the Orbit 5 whence 
tending upwards towards the inward Cautbus of the Eye it 
paffes thro' a Cartilage on the Bone of the Forehead, calVd 
Trochlea; whence alfo the Mufcle itfelf is call'd Trochlea- 
rs ; thence it is reflected to its Termination in the Sclerotica 
en the back part of the Ball of the Eye. 



When this Mufcle acts, that part of the Ball of the Eye 
is drawn downwards towards the Trochlea, whereby the Pu- 
pil is directed downwards, towards the lefler Cantbus, and 
at the fame time the whole Ball of the Eye fomewhat out- 
wards. 

Obliquus Oculi Inferior, ox Minor, rifes from the exter- 
nal Margin of the lower part of the Orbit, near the inner 
Canthus; whence rifing towards the outward Canthus, it 
terminates near the other. 

It draws the Ball of the Eye outwards, and turns its Pu- 
pil upward, contrary to the former. 

Obliquus Defcendens, or Dedi-vis, a very broad Fair of 
Mufcles of the Abdomen, each covering one half thereof, 
and part of the Thorax ; fo call'd from the oblique Courfe 
of its Fibres. It arifes from the two laft true Ribs and five 
fpurious ones 5 and is indented with the Serratus Major An- 
ticus by five or fix Digitations, each whereof receives a 
Nerve from the Interitices of the Rib : It fprings likewife 
from the Margin of the Ilium ; and ends in a broad Tendon 
in the Linca Alba. 

Befides the ordinary Ufe afcribed to it by all Anatomifts 
which is to comprefs the Inteftines and Bladder; Cawper 
and Gl'Jon attribute to it another, which is to turn the 
Trunk of the Body without moving the Feet. 

Obliquus Afctndew, or Acclivis, lies under the lower 
gart of the former 5 running with a Courfe juft contrary, 
from the lower part upwards. Its flemy Fibres have their 
Origin from the Edge of the Ilium, and end at the fpurious 
Ribs. It terminates with a large double Tendon in the 
Linca Alba ; the upper part whereof creeping over the Muf- 
culusRettus, and the other creeping under it, and joining 
together at the Lima Alba j do, as it were, iheath the 
ReBus. 

Its Ufe is to /hut and comprefs the Belly, as alfo the 
Cavity of the Thorax in Refpiration i and itaflifts, with its 
Antagonists, the Dependents, in turning the Body without 
moving the Legs. 

Obliquus Amis, lies in the external Part of the 
Canal of the Aqueduct j whence paffing upwards and back- 
wards, it enters the Tympanum, by a very oblique Sinuofity 
immediately above the Bony Circle, to which the Tym- 
P>am>.m is fix'dj and is inferted into the ilender Procefs of 
the Malleus. 

Oblique Cafes, in Grammar, are all the Cafes of 
the Declenfions of Nouns, befides the Nominative- See 
Case. 

OBLIQUITY, that which denominates a Thing ob- 
lique. See Oblique. 

The Obliquity of the Sphere, is the Caufe of the Inequa- 
lity of Seafons, of Nights and Days. See Season, ££?c. 

Obliquity of the Ecliptic, is the Angle which the E- 
cliptic makes with the Equator. See Ecliptic. 

MeiT. Cajjtni and de la Hire, make the Obliquity of the 
Ecliptic, by their Obfervations, 23 , 29'. M. le Chevalier 
de Lou-vtUe, from later Obfervations, makes it 23°, %V, 41". 

The fame Author, giving the Hiftory of the feveral De- 
terminations of this Obliquity, by ail Aftronomers in all 
Ages, obferves, that it conilantly diminifhesj and thence 
takes occafion to fufpecr, that the real Obliquity of the E- 
cliptic itfelf may have been diminiih'd fince the time of the 
antient Aftronomers. 

He goes fo far, as even to fix the Proportion of the Di- 
minution, which he makes to be at the rate of half a Mi- 
nute in fifty Years. According to an antient Tradition a- 
mong the Egyptians, mention'd by Herodotw, the Ecliptic 
was formerly perpendicular to the Equator. 

The Libration of the Sphere makes fome Alterations in 
the Obliquity of the Ecliptic ; fo that Wolfxus reckons a great 
Obliquity of 23°, 53'; a mean Obliquity of 23°, 41' j and a 
fmall one of 23°, 30'. 

OBLONG, in Geometry, a Figure longer than it is 
broad. See Figure. 

Thus, a Rectangle, or Parallelogram, is an Oblong ; fee 
Parallelogram: and an Ellipfis an Oblong, fee El- 
lipsis. 

OBOLATA Terra, in our antient Law-Books, is a cer- 
tain (Quantity of Land, which fome Authors fix at half an 
Acre; tho' others make it but half a Perch. Thomafiii: 
fays, that Oholum Terra contains ren Feet in length, and five 
in breadth. See Fardingdeal. 

OBOLUS, an antient Silver Money, of Athens, the fixth 
part of a Drachma j worth fomewhat more than our Penny. 
See Drachma 5 fee alfo Coin. 

The Word comes from theGree£ o^Aor, ofo^J?, Needle^ 
either becaufe it bore the Imprefiion of a Needle ; or be- 
caufe, according to Eufiachiits, it was in form thereof. But 
thofe now in the Cabinets of Antiquaries, are round. 

Obolus was alfo ufed among our Anceftors for half a 
Noble, or Florin ; where the Noble was efteem'd as the 
Penny ; and its quarter part a Farthing. 

In 
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Ineffeft, in the old Hiftories and Accounts of Coins, we The Cordeliers denominate themfelves the Relhious of 

are to underftand, by the Word Denarius, the whole Coin, the Obfervance ; the great and the leffer Obfervance. See 

beit Angel, Rial, &c. by the Obolus its halfj and by Cordeliers. 
Quadrant its fourth Part. See Money. Among the Bernardino there are Monks of the firiB . 

Obolus, in Medicine, is ufed for a Weight of ten Obfervance, who eat nothing but Fifh. See Bernar- 

Grains; or half a Scruple. Du Cange fays it weighs three dine. 

Carats, or four Grains of Wheat : Others divide the Oho- OBSERVANTINES, Religious Cordeliers of the Ob- 

$us into fix Areola; ; and the Areola into feven Minutes, fervance. In Spam, there are bare-footed Obferoam'mes. 
Others divide it into three SiliquK, each Siliqua into four OBSERVATION, in the Sea-language : The Seamen 

Grains, and each Grain into a Lentil and half. See callan Obfervation the taking the Sun's, or any Star's Me- 

Grain, %£>c. ridian Altitude, in order thereby to find their Latitude. 

Among the Sic/Hans, Obolui was the Weight of a Pound. See M-eriviau- Altitude. 



Method of making an Obferv.it ion, fee Lati- 



For in 

TUBE. 

The finding of a Latitude from the Meridian-Altitude 



OBREPTITIOUS, a Quality of a Letter Patent, or 
other Inftrument bearing fome Favour, Title, or Concef- 
fion j denoting itobtain'd of a Superior by Surprize, or by 

concealing from him the Truth, which was neceffary to have obferved, they call working of an Obfervation. 
been exprefs'd, to render it valid. Observations in Aftronomy, fee Celestial Obfer- 

In this fenfe the Word ftands oppofed to Surreptitious, nations. 
where fomc Falfhood has been exprefs'd, in order to pro- OBSERVATORY, a Place deftined for obferving the 

cure it the more eafily. Heavenly Bodies ■> or, a Building ufually in form of a 

Obreption annuls the Gran% wherever found. Tower, raifed on fome Eminence, Yur making of Aitrono- 

Ky the Canon Law, a Perfon demanding a Benefice, mical Obfervations. 
without expreffing thofe he is already poffelVd of, forfeits, The more celebrated Obfervatories, are, r. The Greenwich 

$$c. by the Obrcptton.^ Obfervatory, built in 1676, by Order of King Charles 11. 



OBRINES, an Order of Knights inftituted in the 
Xlllth Century, by Conrade Duke of Mazovia and Cujavia ; 
whom fome Authors alfo call Duke of Poland. 

He firft gave them the Name of Knights of $efus Chrifi. 
Their firft Grand Matter was Bruno. Their chief End was 
to defend the Country from the Prv.jjians, who were yet 
Idolaters, and committed great Cruelties. 

Duke Conrade putting them in poffefiion of Fort Obr'm 5 
they hence took a new Name : and it was agreed between 
them, that whatever Lands they conqucr'd from the Fruf- 
Jians, fliould be equally divided with him. 



the folicitation of Sir jroiias Moor and Sir Chrijxopher Wren y 
and furnimed with the molt accurate Infiruments by the 
fame 5 particularly a noble Sextant of 7 Feet Radius, with 
Telefcope-Sights. , 

The Perfon to whom the Province of Obferving was 
firft committed, was Mr. J. Flamftead ; a Man, who, as 
Dr. Halley exprelfes it, feem'd born for the Employment. 
For the fpace of fourteen Years, with unwearied Pains he 
watch'd the Motions of the Planets j chiefly thofe of the 
Moon, as was given him in charge $ that a new Theory of 
that Planet, exhibiting all her Irregularities, being found, 



But the Frt'.jfam blocking up the Fort, fo that none of the Longitude might thence be determined. 



the Knights could get out > the Order became ufelefs, and 
was foon fupprefs'd. Upon this, Conrade call'd in the Teu- 
tonic Knights. See Teutonic Order* 

OBSCURA Camera. See Camera oi/cara. 
Obscura Clare. See Claro bbjeura. 
OBSCURE, fomething that is dark, or that only admits 
a little Light. See Light and Shadow. 

Oescure. is alfo ufed in a figurative fenfe, for a thing 
that is not clear, exprefs, and intelligible j that one does 

not fully apprehend 5 or that may he conitrued in divers ufe of the Sextant almoft wholly afide. Thus w; 
Scnfes. 

Clear Notion, or Idea. See Notion and Idea. 
OBSCURITY, that which denominates a Thing obfeure. 
Obfcurity is a Fault that may either be in the Percep- 
tion, or Diclion. 

Obfcurity in the Perception, arifes chiefly hence, that we 
do not conceive Things as they are, or as we find them > 
but as we judge them to be, e'er we know them : fo that 
our Judgment precedes our Knowledge, and is made the 
!Rule, or Standard, of our Conceptions. Whereas Nature 
and Reafon direct, that Things mould be judged of ac- 
cording as they are known j and that they arc to be known, 
rot as they are in themfelves, but only in fuch manner as 
God was pleas'd to have them known. 

Obfcurity in the D'tt'fio7t, may arife, firfl, from the Ambi- 
guity of the Senfe 
■ments of Rhetoric 
letenefs of the Words. 

OBSECRATION, in Rhetoric, a Figure whereby the 
Orator implores the A fli fiance of fome God, or Man. See 
Figure, 

This Figure Cicero makes admirable ufe of, for K. Deio- 
tarusj to Cifar Fer Dexteram te if am oro, quam Regi 



In the Year 1690, having provided himfelf of a Mural- 
Arch of 7 feet Diameter, well fix'd in the Planeof the Me- 
ridian, he began to verify his Catalogue of the fixed Stars, 
which hitherto depended altogether on the Diitances mea- 
fured with the Sextant, after a new and very different 
Manner, was. by taking the Meridian-Altitudes, and the 
Moments of Culmination, or the right Afcenfion and De- 
clination. 

This Inflrument he was fo pleas'd with, that he laid the 

the 
Aitronomer Royal employ'd for thirty Years ; in the 
Courfe of which Time, nothing had appear'd in public, 
worthy fo much Expence and Preparation: So that the 
Obferver feem'd rather to have been employ'd for his own 
fake, and that of a few Friends, than for the Public; tho 
it was notorious, the Obfervations rhat had been made 
were very numerous, and the Papers iwell'd to a great 
Bulk. 

This occafion'd Prince George of Denmark^ in the Year 
1704, to appoint certain Members of the Royal Society ^ viz. 
the Honourable Fr. Roberts, Sir C. Wren, Sir I. FJcwton, Dr. 
Gregory, and Dr. Arbuthnot, to infpecT: Flamfleaa"s Papers, 
and chufe out of them fuch as they mould think fit for the 
Prefs ; purpofing to print them at his own Expence : But 
the Patron of the Work dying, e'er the Impreflion was half 
fecondly, from the Figures or Orna- finifhed, it lay Hill for fome time; till at length it was 
thirdly, from the Novelty, or Obfo- refum'd by order of Queen Anne ; and the Care of the 

Prefs committed to Dr. Arbuthnot 5 and that of Correcting, 
and fupplying the Copy, to Dr. Halley. 

Such was the Rife and Progrefs of the Hijtoria Caleftis 5 
the principal Part whereof is the Catalogue of fixed Stars, 
call'd alfo the Greenwich Catalogue. See Catalogue. 

Tho Greenwich Obfervatory is found by very accurate Ob- 



Deiotaro hoffes, hofpiti porrexifti : Ifiam inquam dexteram non fervation to lie in 51°, 28', 30", North Latitude 



tarn in belUs & in prtthis, quam infromiffu o jidsm fnmorem. 
-Thus Virgil: 

Quod te per Cisli jttcundttm lumen & Aura'. 
Fer Genttorem oro, per Spem furgentis luli 
Eripe me his inviBe malis ■ — ■— 



iXIV. 



OBSEQUIES, Funeral Solemnities, or Ceremonies per- 
formed at the Burials of eminent Perfonages, See Fu- 
neral. 

The Word is derived from the Latin Obfequium, Obedi- 
ence ? thefeObfequies being the laft Devoirs we can render 
to the Deceafed. 

OBSERVANCE, literally denotes the Ail of obferving or Scarlet Ijland 5 between the Co a (Is of Schonen and Ze- 
a Rule, Law, or Ceremony. land, in the Baltic. 

Hence the Term is fometimes alfo ufed for a Rule, It was erecled and furni/lied 



2. The Parts Ohferoatory built by the late Lo 
in the FatixbourgSt. Jaques. 

It is a very lingular, but withall a very magnificent 
Building 5 the Defign of M. Ferrault. 'Tis 80 feet high, 
anda-top is a Terras. 'Tis here M. de la Hire has been 
employ'd. 

The Difference in Longitude between this and the 
Greenwich Obfervatory is a 9 , 20' Weft. 

In it is a Cave, or Cellar, 17c feet defcent, for Experi- 
ments that are to be made far from the Sun, £5?c. particu- 
larly fuch as relate to Congelations, Refrigerations, Indu- 
rations, Confervations, &c. 

5. Tycho Brake's Obfervatory was in the little Ifland Ween* 



Statute, or Ordonnance to be obfero'd. 

OBSERVANCE, Observantia, is particularly un- 
derfrood, in a Monadic Senfe, of a Community of Reli- 
gious, who are tied to the perpetual Obfervation of the 
fame Rule. In which fenfe the Word coincides with Con- 
gregationiy or Order. See Order, $J?c. 



th Inflruments at his own 
Expence ; and call'd by him Uranibutg. 

Here he fpent twenty Years in obferving the Stars. The 
Refult is his Catalogue. See Catalogue. 

Mr. Gordon, in Phil. Trauf. obferves, that this was none of 
the fitted Places for fome kind of Obfervations, particularly 
the Rifings and Settings 5 as lying too low, and being land- 

l lockM 
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lock'd on all the Points of the Compafs but three ) and the 
Land-Horizon exceedingly rugged and uneven.,. 

4. Fekm Obftrcaary. Father Le Co^i^defcribes ajyery 



made his chief Obferver. 

The Inftruments are exceedingly large ; but the Divi- 
lions lefs Accurate, and the Contrivance, in fome fefpeas, 
lefs Commodious than thofe of the Europeans. Thechief 
are anArmillaty, Zodiacal Sphere of 5 Fans feet Diameter, 
an Equinoctial Sphere (Sfeet Diameter, an Azimuthal Ho- 
rizon 6 feet Diameter, a large Quadrant 6 feet Radius, a 
Sextant 8 feet Radius, and a Celeftial Globe 6 feet 
Diameter. 

OBSESSION, the Action of being beret by an Evil 
Spirit ; which, without entrihg the Body, torments, and, 
as it were, befiesres the Perfon without : In which it 
differs from Foffefion. See Possession. 

The Marks of Obfefon, according to fome, are a being 
hoifted into the Air, and thrown violently down without 
being hurt ; fpealing Languages never learnt^; having an 
Averlion to all Acts and Offices of Religion, cjc. 

Some Phyficians look on all Cafes of Obfejfion as Natu- 
ral, and curable by natural Medicines, particularly an Un- 
guent tall'd Unguentum Carriobleri, with Purgatives, or 
Vomitives. 

Of this Opinion is Doctor Gabriel Clauder, Member ot 
the Leopoldine Academy ; which he flrengrhens with the 
Teftimony of fromamms, in his Treatife de Fafcimtionibus^ ; 
Ganfius de Coralliis, who obferves, that it has been conleis'd 
by many Witches and Sorcerers, that the Plant Millepertius, 
Hypericin, and other Simples, l$c. incommode them ter- 
ribly, and prevent their Operations, 

He confirms this Sentiment hence, that the Devil in 
thofe he thus befets.makesufe of the Melancholic Humour 
or the atra Bilis, and the grofler Impurities of the Blood, 
without always acting immediately of himfelf. For which 
he refers to the Books of Melcbior Sebizius mA Jerom Jordan, 
de Dhino in bomine i and gives the Procefs of a Cure of a 
manifeft Obfefon of a Child of a Year old at Delitfcbeltmrg, 
three Leagues from Leipfic. 

OBSIDION ALIS, an Epithet the Romans gave to a fort 
of Crown wherewith they honour'd fuch of their Generals 
as had delivered a Roman Army befieged by the Enemy, 
and had obliged them to decamp. See Crown. 

It was alio call'd Gramme*, becaufe made of Grafs, or 
Herbs found on the Spot, or Soil. 

'Twas the Soldiery who beflow'd this Crown ; which, 
doubtlefs, was the reafon of its not being of a more pre- 
vious Matter. 

The Word comes from the Latin Objid'm, Siege. 

OBSTRUCTION, in Medicine, a lett or ftoppage of 
the Paffage of the Humours in the Body of an Animal. See 
Disease. 

ObfiruHions arc fuppofed to arife from the grois Parts ot 
the Blood, detain'd in the Extremities of the Veffels, and 
thus blocking them up. ."| 

Some Phyficians doubt whether there be any fuch thing 
as ObfiruHions in the Vifcera ; and rather attribute the In- 
conveniencics ufually afcribed to ObJiruSieas, to the Acrimo- 
nies and Crudities of the Stomach : But their Reafons are 
not convincing. 'Tis true, Objiruilions may not perhaps 
befo frequent as is ufually fuppofed ; and many of the 
Symptoms afcribed to them, are doubtlefs owing to Dif- 
onlers of the Stomach ; but then there's no denying that 
there are any Objiruilions at all in the Vifcera, &c. Schir- 
rus's, and other kinds of Tumours are incontellable Proofs 
hereof. See Tumour, Schirrus, ££c. 

ObfttuSims frequently prove theCaufes of Dropiies. See 
Dropsy. 

OBTURATOR, in Anatomy, a Name given to two 
Mufcles of the Thigh ; by reafon of their {hutting, or co- 
vering up the Foramen or Aperture between the Os Pubis, 
and the Hip-Bone. 

The Obturator interim and marfupialis are the two Parts, 
or Divisions thatmake theGemini. SccGemini and Ma&- 
supialis. ,,■,., , . „ 

The Obturator externus arues rlelhytrom the exterior Mar- 
gin of the Os Pubis Qinc\ Ifcbium, and is inferted tendinous at 
the Root of the great Trochanter. 

OBTUSE literally imports blunt, dull, eke. in oppofition 
loacue, fiarp,brish,&c- See Acute, tfc. 

Obtuse single, in Geometry, an Angle of more than 
90 Degrees, i. e. more than a Quadrant of a Circle ; or an 
Ancle grearer than a right Angle. See Angle. 

Obtuse-ancled Triangle, is a Triangle one of whofe 
Angles is oki</e. See Triangle. 

OBVENTIONS, Obventiones, in our antient Law- 
Books, fignify Offerings. 

Sometimes the Word alfo fignifies Kents, and Revenues 
properly of Spiritual Livings. 



OCCASIO, in oiir antient Law-writers, is taken for a 
Tribute which the Lord im'pofes on his Vaffals or Tenants, 
Propter occajiones bel'orum ££> aliarum Neceffitatum. 

And hence Occufionari fignifies to be charged or loaded 
with Payments; 

OCCASIONAL Caufe, £J?c. fee Cause, $gc. 

OCCIDENTAL, a Term ufed chiefly in refpecl of Com- 
merce, to diftinguifll Commodities brought from the Weft- 
Indies, i. e. Ahhicai horn thofe brought from the Eafi- 
bidtes, which are farct to be Oriental. See Orien- 
tal 

In this fenfe we fay, Occidental Bezoard ; fee Bezoard, 
Occidental Fearl ; fee Pearl. 

OCCIPITAL, in Anatomy; a Term applied to the Parts 
of the tfctiputj hro'f the hinder Part of the Head. See 
Occiput. , .., 

Occipital hone, fee Occipitis Os. 

OCCIPITALIS, or Occipital Mufcles, are a Pairo'f 
Mufcles of the Head, whole Origin is in the fame Place 
with that of the> Frontalis, i.e. in the upper Part of the Head 
near the Vertex, but which go a quite oppofite Courfe, viz. 
from before, hindwards, and are inferted into the lower 
Parr of the hairy Scalp, or Skin of the Occiput; which' they 
ferve to ('raw upwards. , 

Dr. Brake obferves, that the Occipitalis and Froiiidjis are 
one continued digailric Mufcle on each fide ; thai Part call'd 
the Occipitalis, aher a fmall Afcenr, becomesa rhin Tendon 
and marches over the whole Bregma, where it divides ; the 
one Part going on to the Os ~Jugale, the other, growing rle/hy^ 
acquires the Name Frontalis. See Front alis. 

OCCIPITIS Os, or Os piorw, in Anatomy, the fourth 
Bone of the Cranium ; (o call'd from its fituation in the Oc- 
ciput. See Occiput. 

"lis the hardell and thickeft of all the Bones of theCra- 
nium. Its Figure is triangular. In new-born Children itis 
divided into tour; but grows up, and becomes one in 
time. 

It isjoinMto the Bones of the Sinciput, at the Lambdoidal 
Suture j as likewife to the Petrofa, and Os Spbenoidet at the 
Sphenoidal Suture. 

The Parrs of rhis Bone are either folid, or hollow, i.e. 
empty. The folid are two Proceffes, call'd Corona. The 
hollow Parts are either Foramina, or Sinus' s. 

The Foramina are either Common, or Proper : The 
Common are two, one on each Fuls common with the OJfa 
Fetrofa, affording a Paffage to the Nerves, Far Vagum, and 
to the internal Jugular Veins. 

The proper Foramina are five : The firft is very large, 
and thro this it is that the fpinal Marrow paffes. Twe 
others give paffage to the Nerves of the Tongue, and the 
two laft an entrance to the cervical Arteries. See 
Nerve, $£>c. 

It has two large Sinus's within-fide, for the reception of 
the two Hemilpheres of the Cerebellum. See Cerebel- 
lum. 

On each fide the Foramina which give Paffage to the 
fpinal Marrow, is ufually a Procefs lined with a Cartilage, 
articulated with the firll 1'ertebra of the Neck. In lieu of 
this, is fometimes only a Prominence of the Bone j which, 
or the Procefs where 'tis found, receives the Infertions of 
the Mufcles of the Head, whereof there are ten, -viz. the: 
Par fplenium, Far complexion, Far reilum majus externum, 
Far reilum minus externum, Far obliauum fupenus, Obliauum 
intcrius. Far Maftoideum, Reffum internum majus, Reilum in. 
ternum minus, and ReFlum laterale 5 each of which fee in 
its proper Place. 

OCCIPUT, the hinder Part of the Head, or Skull ; or 
the Part wherein is the Os Occipitis. See Head, Cra- 
nium, £S?c. 

Scultetus obferves, that the Cauterization of the Occiput- 
is very frequent in many Places. 

OCCULT, fomething fecret, hidden, or invifible. 

The Occult Sciences are Magic, Necromancy, Cabbala, 
i$c. See Magic, igc. 

Agrippa has fcveral Books of Occult Fbllofopby, full of the 
vainell, wildeft Dreams j and Fludd nine Volumes of the 
Cabbala, or Occult Science, wrapt up under Figures, or He* 
brew Characters. 

Weak Philofophers, when unable to difcover the Caufe 
of an Effect, and unwilling to own their Ignorance, fay it 
arifesfrom an occult Virtue, an occult Caufe, an occult Qua- 
lity. See Quality, JfJe. 

Occult, in Geometry, is ufed for a Line that is fcarce 
perceivable, drawn with the Point of the Compaffes, or a 
black-lead Pencil. See Line. 

Occult, or dry Lines, are ufed in feveral Operations ; 
as the railing of Plans, Defigns of Building, Pieces of Per- 
fpedtive, i£c. They are to be effaced when the Work is 
finifhed. 

GLI OCCULTI, ofBrefcia, in Italy, are the Academifls 
ofthatCity. See Academy. 
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OCCULTATION, in Agronomy, the Time a Star, or The, Inferior, or American Ocean, is that vaft Part of the 

Kanetj is hid from our Sight in an Edipfe. Sec Eclipse. GrandOcean which wafhes the Coaas of America - unknown 

Circle of perpetual Occulta! ion, is a Parallel m an in gteat meafure at lcatt, to the Antjentsi. It is divided 

oblique Sphere, as far difrant from [he depreffed Pole, as into three Farts, viz. 

the Pole is from the Equator. i. The North Sea, which wafhes the Eaftern Coafta of 

Between this Line and the Pole, all the Stars contain 'd, America, from the Arctic-Circle to the Tropic of C«« 

do never rife; but lie constantly hid under the Horizon ot p-icorn. 

the Place. a. The Magellanic-Sea, extending from the Tropic of Gt- 

OCCUFANCY, in the Civil Law, is the Puffeffion of ffrkorn to tjbe Terra AuShalis Incognita. 

fuch things as at prelent belong to no private Perion;>, bur, 3. The South-Sea, or Pacific, which wafhes the We fern 

however, are capable to be made fo ; as by feiz'ng or Coahs ot" America to the Eait, as tar as the lile of Thieves • 

talcing of Spoils in War 5 of things wild by Nature, as and from South to North from tie Tropic of Capricorn to 

Birds, and Bcalts for Game, 0c, or by finding things be- the Land of "3eJfo. 

fore undifcoveted, or truly loll, or lolt by their proper For the Saltnefs of the Oce an, fee Saltness. 



Owners. 

OCCUPANT, in Law. If a Tenant hold Lands, &c. 
fortheTerm of another's Life ; and fuch Tenant die firft, 
leaving that other to furvive j he that firft entets to hold 
that Term out, is call'd an Occupant, by reafon his Title 
comes by the fir it Occupation. 

So if a Tenant for his own Life, grant over his Efrate to 
another 5 if the Grantee dies, there /hall be an Occupant. 

OCCUPATION, in Law, the putting a Man out of his 
Freehold in time of War. 

This is all one with the Dijfeifm in time of Peace ; only 



lor the Tides, vtferoed m r&eOcEAN, fee Tides. 

Thii. Sachfim, in 1664,, printed a Didertation entitled, 
Oceania Microcofnucns, dedicated to Bartholin 5 wherein be 
/hews that there is a circular Motion in the Waters, like 
that ot the Blood in the human Body : That they all 
come from the Ocean, and return thither again* The Thought 
is Solomon* , Eecief. eh. 7. See Vapour, Spring, &c. 

The word Ocean comes from the Latin Oceanus, of the 
Greek u-j^av'oi, which bufiathius fetches from *^'«f v&ut, 
to Hide fwiftly. Oihers fay, the Greeks bortow'd it from 
the Phmiiciuns, who call'd the Circumference of the Ocean 



that the former is deem'd not fo great an Offence. See Og, from the Hebrew Jin Hbog, Circiiit, Amb 



Disseisin. 

The Word is alfo ufed for the Holding, Tenure, or Poffef- 
fion 5 as when it is laid, fuch Land is in the Tenure or Oc- 
cupation of fuch a Man, that is, in his Poffeffion. See Pos- 
session . 

Occupations, in the Statute de Bigamis, are taken for 
Ufurpaiions upon the King, by ufing Liberties or Fran- 
chifesa Perfon is not entitled to. 

As an unjufl Entry upon the King into Lands and Tene- 
ments, is call'd an Intnfiun j fo an unlawful ufing of Fran- 
chifes, is call'd an Occiput ion. 

OCCUPAVIT, in Law, a Writ that lies for him who is 
ejected out of his Land, or Tenement in time of War 5 as 
a Novel Dfjefin Iks fur one ejected in time of Peace. See 
Disseisin. 

OCEAN, the grand Sea, which encompaffes or invefts 
the whole Earth. See Eart h and Sea. 

The Ocean is that vatt Sea wherein tne two grand Con- 



OCHLOCIIaTIA, a Form of Government, wherein the 
Populace has the whole Power and Administration in its own 
hand. 

The Word comes from the Greek o^a.©-, Multitude and. 
X&fl&t Power. ' 

OC i AGON, in Geometry, a Figure of eight Sides and 
eight Angles. See Figure and Polygon. 

When all the Sides and Angles are equal, it is call'd a 
Regular Otlagon, or an OBagon that may be infer i bed in a 
Circle. 

Octagon, in Fortification, 
Baitions. See Bastion. 



a Place that has eight 



OC'i AHEDRON, in Geometry, one of the five Regu- 
lar Bodies, confuting of eight equal Faces, or eight Equi- 
lateral Triangles. See Regular Body. 

The OBahedron may be conceiv'd as confining of two 
Pyramids put together at their Bafes. See Pyramid. 

It*. S >lidity therefore is had by multiplying the quadran- 



tinents known to us, the new and old, are inclofed like gular Bale of either, by one third of the perpendicular 

1/1 J. c — r^., _*., „.,_. c<r?„ ii..:..t.. _r r -i .... 1 .1 . ... r . * „ . _ 



Iflands. See Continent, &c. 

By Computation it appears, that the Ocean takes up con- 
siderably more of what we know of the terreitrial Globe, 
thanibe dry Land. See TERR.Aq_tiE0us-G/tfce. 

Dr. Keill computes the Surtace of the whole Ocean to be 



85490506 Square Miles; fo that fuppofiog the Depth of Duration of eight Years. 



Height of one of them ; and then doubling the Product. 
See Solidity. 

The Square of the S^deofan OBahedron \s in a fubduple 
Ratio ot the Diamercr of the circumfcribing Sphere. 

OCTAHE7ERIDES, in Chronology,^, the Space, or 



the Ocean at a Medium to be | of a Mile, the Quantity of 
Water in the whole will bear^atfzfi ■! Cubic Miles. 

Yet Dr. Burnet computes ;hat all the Waters in the Ocean 
were not fufficient to drown or overflow the dry Lund fo 
high as the Scriptures fay it was at the Deluge ; Seven or 
eight Oceans, according to him, would fcarce have fufitced- 
See Deluge. 



ox7Ki7j/e(f, com- 



1 he Word is form'd from the Greek 
pofed of cucra>, Eight, and f?^-, Year. 

OCTANT, or Octile, in Aflronomy, an Afpect, or 
Pofition of two Planets, c£c wherein their Places are dtftant 
an eighth Part of a Circle, or 45 Degrees, from one 
another. See Aspect. 

CGTAPLA, a Term in the fitcred Learning, ufed for a 



The Ocean penetrating the Land at feveral Streights, kind uf Polyglot Bibles, confuting of eight Columns- See 
quits its Name of Ocean, and affumes that of Sea, or Gulf ; Bible and Polyglot 



> which are ufually added feme Epithet to dili inguifh. 
as "Medhert anean-Sea, Perfian-Gulf, &c. See Sea andGtixF. 

In very narrow Places it is call'd S freights, Sinus, See 
Streicht. 

The Ocean takes different Names according to the divers 
Counrreys it borders on j as the Briujh Ocean, German 0- 
cean, &c. 

According to Maty, th-: Ocean may be commodioufly di- 
vided into Superior, or Upper ; and Inferior, or Lower. 

The Upper Ocean, which the Antients call'd the Ex- 
terior, as environing all the known Parts of the World, he 
fubdivides, according to the four Cardinal Paints, into the 
Northern, Southern, Eaftern, aruMf'cjlsrn. 



The Northern Ocean, call'd alfo Glacial, Frozen, and Scy- ^ a d\ 



In the i# Column was the Hebrew Text in H?b>eiv Cha-» 
racters 5 in the id, the fame Text in Greek Characters ; in 
the 5*/ the Greek Verfion of Ajuila j in the 4.^ that of Sym- 
tuachuf in the yh, the Septuagint j in the Cth, that of Tbeo- 
dotion ; in the 7th, that call'd the fifth j the laft was that 
call'd the fixth. 

Origen was the Author of the OBapla, as well as of the 
Tetrapla, and ffexapla. See Hexapla, 4S?c. 

The Word implies fomething with eight Rows, or Co- 
lumns. 

OCTATEUCH, in the facred Literature, is ufed for 
the eight firft Books of the OldTeitament ; viz. Gentfis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, ^ofhuah, and 



th'tan, is that Part of the Upper Ocean next the North-Pol 
bounded on the South with the Ar&ic-Circle, and the 
Northern Coafts of Europe and Afia, and on the North with 
the unknown Lands about the Pole. 

'Tis call'd the Icy, or Frozen Ocean, becaufe thofe who 
have attempted a Paffage thro it to China, &c, have always 



Frocopius of Gaza, has ten Commentaries on the OBa- 
teuch. 

OCTAVE, in Mufic, an harmonfeal Interval confiding 
of S Tones, or Degrees of Sound. See Interval and 
Degree- 

The molt fimple Perception the Soul can have of true 



been ftop'd with the Ice j and Scythian, becaufe wafhing Sounds, is that of Unifon ; in regard the Vibrations there be- 



the Coaits of Scythia, 

The Wefiem, or Atlantic Ocean, is that Part of the Grand 
Ocean which wafhes the Wefiern Coafts of Europe and Africa, 
extending from the Arcfic Circle to the Equinoctial. 

Southern, or European Ocean is that Part reaching from 
the Equinoctial to the unknown Antarctic Lands. 

Eastern, or Indian Ocean, has its firff Name from its Situa- 
tion to the Eait 5 as its latter from India, the chief Country 
It waflies. 



and end together. The next to this is the Oiiave j where- 
in the more acute Sound makes precifely two Vibrations, 
while the graver or deeper makes one j and wherein, by 
confequence, the Vibrations of the two meet at every Vi- 
bration of the more grave. See Tune, Gravity, isc 

Hence Unifon and Otlavc pafs almoit for the fame Con- 
cord. See Unison. 

Hence alfo the Proportion of the Sounds that form the 
ORave are in Numbers, or in Lines, as 2 to 1 : fo that twq. 
It reaches from the Coaft of A)an to the Ifle Aux Larrons, Chords or Strings of the fame Matter, Thicknefs, and 
:. otTbieves. 8 D Tendon. 
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Tenlion, 0116 whereof is double the length of the other, 
produce the OBave. See Chord. 

The OBave is call' d by the Antients Diafafan, becaule 
containing all the fimple Tones and Concords ; allot which 
derive tbeir Sweetnels from it, as they arife more or lefs 
direitlv out of it. SeeCoNCORD. 

Tob'ejurt, it muft contain diatonically 7 Degrees, or In- 
tervals ; andconfequently 8 Terms, or Sounds, whence its 
Mame, OBave. ,'»■*"„ 

The Octave containing in it all the other fimple Concords, 
and the Degrees being the Differences of thefe Concords ; it 
is evident the Divifion of the OBave comprehends the Divi- 
fion of all the reft. See System. 

By joining, therefore, all the fimple Concords to a com- 
mon Fundamental, we have the following Series : 

. : i : % ■■ \ ■■ i ■■ i ■■ I ■■ *■ 
Fund. %d\, $dg, 41b, 51*. 6th I, 6tbg,"6ve. 

Again, the Syftem of OBave containing all the original 
Concords j and the compound Concords being the Sum of 
OBave, and fume lefler Concord ; in order to have a Series 
to reach beyond an OBave, we mull continue them in the 
fame Order thro a fecond OBave, as in the firft ; and fo on 
thro a third and fourth OBave. Such a Series is call d the 
Scale of Music. See Scale. 

Tho the Compofition of OBaves may be carried on infi- 
nitely, yet three or four OBaves is the greateft length we go 
in ordinary Praaice. The old Scales went no further than 
two or at moft three OBaves, which is the full compafs of 
an ordinary Voice. And, notwithftanding the Perfection of 
the OBave, yet after the third, the Agreement diminishes 
very fall ; nor do they ever go fo far at one Movement, as 
from one extreme to the other of a double or triple OBave ; 
feldom beyond a fingle OBave : Nor is either Voice or In- 
flrument well able to go beyond. To form a fourth OBave, 
if the acu'ter String be half a Foot, which is but a fmall 
Length to give a clear Sound ; the longer muft be eight 
Feet. If then we go beyond the fourth OBave, either the 
acute Term will be too ihort, or the grave one too long. 

The OBave is not only the greateft Interval of the leven 
original Concords, but the firft in degree of Perfection. 
As it is the greateft Interval, all the lefs arecontain'd in it : 
Indeed, the manner wherein the lefs Concords are found 
in the OBave, is fomewhat extraordinary ; viz. by taking 
both an harmonical and arithmetical Mean between the 
Extremes of the OBave, and then both an arithmetical and 
hatmonical Mean between each Extreme, and the moft 
dillant of the two Means laft found ; i. e. between the 
lefs Extreme and the firft arithmetical, and between the 
greater Extreme and the firft harmonical Mean, we have 
all the leffer Concords. SeeCoNCORD. 

Mr. Malcolm obferves, that any Wind-Inftrument being 
over-blown, the Sound will rife to an OB<i»e, and no other 
Concord ; which heafcribes to the Perfection of the OBave, 
and its being next to Unifon. 

From this fimple and perfedl Form of the OBave, antes 
this peculiar Property, that it may bedoubled, tripled, Qfc. 
and ilill be Concord 5 i.e. the Sum of two or more Octaves 
are Concord ; tho the more Compound, gradually, the lefs 
agreeable. He adds, there is that Agreement between its 
Extremes, that whatevet Sound is Concord to one Extreme 
of the OBave, is fo to the other. 

Des Cartel, from an Obfervation of the like kind, via. 
that the Sound of a Whiftle or Organ-Pipe, will rife to an 
OBave, if forcibly blown ; concludes, that no Sound is 
heard,' but its acute OBave feems fomeway to echo or re- 
found in the Ear. 

Octave, orOcrABis, in Law, the 8th day atter any 
Feaft, indufively. „,,..„ 

A mong the Romanists, OBave is ufed for the Space, or Pe- 
riod of 8 Days allow'd for the Celebration of a Feaft, or 
Service in commemotation of fome Saint, or on other fo- 
lemn Occafions. 

Easier Whhfanlide, S. John Baptist, S. Lawrence, Epi- 
fhany, the Dedication, &c. are celebrated with OBaves. 

The Office in the OBave is femi-double. 

OCTIL, or Octant, in Aftrology, an Afpefl of two 
Planets when diftant from each other by an 8th of the 
Zodiac, /. e. aSignand half, or 45 . 

OCTOBER, isthe 8 th Month of the Year, in Romttlits's 
Calendar ; tho the 10th in that of Numa, Julius Cefar, 60:. 
See Month, Calendar, S?c. 

It hath always retain d its firft Isame, in fpightof all the 
different Names the Senate and Roman Emperors would 
have given it : For the Senate order'd this Month mould 
be call'd Fmgimi, in honour o{ Faustina the Wife of An- 
toninus the Emperor. Cmmtius would have had it bear 
the Name of InviBus ; and Domitian made it be call'd Do- 
mitiamis according to his own Name. 

OCTOSTYLE, in the antient Architecture, the Face of 
i Building or Ordounance, containing 8 Columns. 



The 8 Columns of the OSoByle may either bedifpofy 
in a right Line, as in the Pfeudodiptere Temple of Vttruvius 
and in- the Fantheon; orinaCircle, as in the round Monopte re 
Temple of Apollo Pythius at Delphi, &c. 

OCTO Tales, fee Tales. - 

OCULARES Denies, or Cynodentes, the Eye-Teeth ; fee 

TEliTH. 

OCULI Cancri, fee Cubits-Eyes. 

OCULI, Eyes, in Botany, the Gemmt, or Buds of a 
Plant juit putting forth, or the Knots out of which the Buds 
arife. See Bud and Germ j fee alfo Pruning, EN- 
GRAFTING,*^. 

OCULUS, in Anatomy, fee Eye. 

OUA, in the Twktfli Seraglio, Signifies a Clafs, Chamber, 
or Order, See Seraglio. 

The Grand Signer's Pages are divided into five Claffes or 
Chambers, call'd Oda. See Page. 

Thefirlt, which is th.e lowett in Dignity, is call'd the 
Great, from the Number of Perfons rhat compote it. 

Thefe are the Juniors, who ate taught to read, write, 
and fpeak the Languages ; which are the Turh.Jh tor this 
World ; the Arabic for Paradife ; and the Perjlan for Hell, 
by reafon of the Herefy of the People who fpeak it. 

The fecond is call'd Little 5 where, from the Age of 14 
or 15 Years, the Youth are train'd up to Arms, and the 
Study of fuch polite Learning as the Turks are acquainted 
withallj viz. Logic, Arithmetic, Geometry, and a little 
Aftrology. 

In each of thefe Chambers, is a Page of the Privy- Cham- 
ber who commands them, as the Prefects in the Colleges 
of the Jefuits. 

The third Chamber call'd Kilar-Oda, comprehends two 
hundred Pages ; which, betide their other Exerdfes, are 
commanded by the Ktlerdgi Bttchi, for the (ervice of the 
Buttery and Fruitery. 

The fourth only cunfift of twenty-four, which, under the 
Khazmeda-liachi, take care of the Treafure in the Grand 
Signer's Apartment, where they never enter with any 
Clothes on that have Pockets, 

The fifth is call'd Kbas-Oda, t. e. Privy-Chamber, and 
coniiils of forty Pages, which attend the Emperor's Bed- 
chamber. The firft of this Chamber is calPd Oda-Bachi, 
the fecond Sihhar, &c. 

Eight of thefe Pages keep conftant Guard every Night 
in the Emperor's Bed Chamber. They are polled in Se- 
veral Places, fome nearer him, others farther off, according 
to their degrees in the Chamber. They are to take care 
the Light kept conftantly in the Chamber, don't glare in 
his Eyes, and awake him 5 and if they find him dilturb'd 
with any troublefome Dieam, to take care he be awaked 
by one of the Aga's. 

ODABACHI, or Odoobassi, an Officer in the Turkifi 
Soldiery, equivalent to a Sergeant, or Corporal among 
us. 

The common Soldiers, and Janizaries call'd Oldachis, 
after having ferv'd a certain Term of Years, are preferr'd, 
and made Biqutlms ; and of Biaueiars in time become Oda- 
bachi's, 1. e. C-irporals of Companies, or Chiefs of certain 
Divisions, whofe Number is not fix'd, being fometimes 
ten, and fometimes twenty. 

Their Pay is 6 Doubles per Month, and they are diftin- 
guifti'd by a large Felr, a foot broad, and above a foot 
long, hanging on the Back with two long Odrich Feathers. 

ODE, in the antient Poetry, a Song ; or Compofition 
proper to be fung, and compofed for that purpole 5 the 
ringing ufually accompanied with fomemufical Inftrumenr, 
chieflv the Lyre ; whence the Ode became denominated 
Lyric! SceSoNG and Lyric. 

Ode, in the modern Poetry, is a Lyric Poem, confiding of 
long and iliort Verfes, distinguish 'd into Stanza's, or Strophes, 
wherein the fame meafure is preferved throughout. 

The Word comes from the Greek &=N, Singing. 

The O es of the Antients, VoJJlus obferves, had a regular 
Return of the fame kind of Verfe, and the fame Quantity 
of Syllables in the fame Place of every fimilar Verfe : 
" But there is nothing (fays he) but confufion ofQuanci- 
*' ties in the modern Odes ; fo that to follow the natural 
" Quantity of our Syllables, every Stanza will be a different 
" Song." 

He Should have obferv'd, however, that all the antient 
Odes were not of fuch kind. But he proceeds: " The 
" Moderns have no regard to the natural Quantity of the 
" Syllables, and have introduced an unnatural and barba- 
" rous Variety of long and ftiort Notes, which they apply 
" without any regard to the natural Quantity of the Syl- 
11 lables : fo that it is no wonder our vocal Mulic has no 
" effect." de Poem. Cantu. See Verse, Vocal Mufic, 
Quantity, SJe._ 

Among the Antients, Ode Signified no more than a Son% ; 
with us, they are different things. Their Odes were gene- 
rally in honour of their Gods 5 as many of thofe of Fin- 
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dar and Horace : fometimes on other Subjects ; as thofe- of 
Anacreon, Safho, &c. 

The Englijb Odes are generally compofed in ptaife of 
Hero's and great Exploits ; as thofe of Prior, of 'Welfied, 

&C. c . r 

The diftinguifhing Character of the Ode is Svieetnefs : 
The Poet is to footh the Minds of his Readers by the 
variety of the Verfe, and the delicacy of Words, the 
beauty of Numbers, and the defcription of things moil de- 
lightful in themfelves. Variety of Numbers is effential to 
the Ode. 

At firft, indeed, the Verfe of the Ode was but of one 
kind ; but for the fake of Pleafure, and the Mufic to 
which they were fung, they by degrees fo varied the Num- 
bers and Feet, that their Kinds are now almoft innumerable. 
Oi.e of the moil confiderable is the Pindaric, diftinguifh'd 
by the Boldnefs and Rapidity of its Flights. See Pin- 
daric. 

The antient Ode had originally but one Stanza, or Stro- 
phe j but was at laft divided into three Parts : The Stro- 
fbe, Antiftrofhe, and Efode ; the Priefts going round the 
Altar finging the Fraife of the Gods, call'd their firft 
Entrance Strophe, i. e. turning to the left 5 the fecond, 
turning to the right, they call'd Antiftrofhe ; i, e. return- 
ing. And accordingly, the Song, in thofe different Places, 
was call'd Ode and Efode. See Stropije and Antistro- 

PHE. 

Laftly, Handing ftill before the Altar, they fung the re- 
mainder ; which they alfo call'd Efode. See Epode. 

ODEUM, among the Antients, was a Placedetlined for 
the Reheatfal of the Mufic to be fung on the Theatre. 

Odeum was alfo ufed for other Buildings that had no 
relation to the Theatre : Pericles built an Odeum at Athens, 
where mufical Prizes were contended for. Faufanias fays, 
that Herod the Athenian built a magnificent Odeum for the 
Sepulchre of his Wife. 

The Latin Writers alfo ufethe Word Odeum fat the Choir 
of a Church. Grammarians are exceedingly in the dark 
about the fignification of the Word among the Antients. 

ODIO iSi Atia, antiently call'd Breve de bono ($ male, is 
a Writ fent to the Under-Sheriff, to enquire whether a 
Man, being committed to Ptifon on fufpicion of Murder, 
be committed on Malice, or JHWW, or uponjuft fufpicion. 

ODONTALGIA, in Medicine, the looth-Ach; one of 
the molt common, yet moft cruel Pains the Body is fubject 
to. See Tooth. 

Its Caufe is a fharp Serofity, thrown on the Membrane 
that lines the Sockets, or Alveoli of the Teeth. The Li- 
quor is fometimes fo very fharp and corrofive, that it eats 
away the Teeth by little and little, and makes 'em fall 
piece-meal. 

Its more remote Caufes are Sugars, very hot things, and 
very cold Acids, &c. 

The Difeafe is frequently attended with an Inflammation, 
or (edematous Tumor of the Jaw. It is fometimes alfo 
owing to a Worm found in the Root of the Tooth. 

The Curiofi Nature, Decad II. mention an Odontal'y cured 
by a Box on the Ear given the Patient ; and add an Inftance 
of Blindnefs and Odoatal^y caufed by fhaving a Man's Beard. 
The very fight of a Remedy frequently drives away the 

The Word isform'd from the Creek «/©-, Tooth, and 
&>©-, Pain. 

ODONTOIDES, in Anatomy, an Afofhyfis in the 
middle of the fecond Vertebra ; fo call'd from its refem- 
blance to a Tooth. See Vertebra. 

Its Surface is fomewhat unequal, that the Ligament 
which comes out of it and binds it to the Occifnt, may 
take the better hold. 

It is alfo encompaffed with a folid Ligament, contriv'd 
on purpofe to prevent the fpinal Marrow from being com- 
prefs'd by this Afofhyfis. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek ol®-. Tooth, and 
5//©-, Form. 

ODOR, or Odour, fee Smell. 

ODORAMENTUM, in Pharmacy, a Medicine apply'd 
for the benefit of its fmell, whether it be fetid, or agreeable. 

SerSuFFIMENTUM. 

Such are frequently ufed in Hyfteric and Hypocondriac 
Diforders ; e. gr, Affa frtida, Camfhor, &c. 

ODORATION, fee Smelling. 

ODO 8 OUS and ODORIFEROUS Things, are fuch as 
exhale a brisk, agreeable Smell, fenfible ata dirtance. 

Such are the Jefflimin,- Rofe, Tube-Rofe, &c. 

ODYSSEE, an Epic Poem of Homer ; wherein he relates 
the Adventures rhat befeWlyffes in his Return to Italy from 
the Siege of Troy. See Ep 1 c. 

The' Defign of the Ilic.d, F. Boffu obferves, is to mftrutt 
the Ststcs ot Greece confider'd as united in one Body, or 
as Parts of the Whole ; and that of the Odyffee, to inflruct 
thofe fame States, confider'd in their private Capacities. 
See Iliad. 



A State corififts of two Parts : The Head which com- 
mands, is the firft ; and the Members that obey, the fe- 
cond. Now, Initruflions are required both for the one and 
the other ; but it is poffible to have them both convey'd 
under the fame Perfon. 

The Fable, then, of the OdyJJee is as follows : A Princi 
had been obliged to quit his Country, and lead an Army 
of his Subjects upon a foreign Expedition : after having glo- 
rioufly executed this, he was upon his Return home ; 1>ut 
in fpite of all his Endeavours, was detained for fevcral 
Years by Tempeffs which threw him on feveral Countreys 
very different from one another as to Manners, Cuflom's, 
Polity, &e. 

In the Dangers he had to ffruggle withall, his Compa- 
nions, neglecting his Advice, all perifh, thro their own de- 
fault. In the mean time, the great Men of his Country, 
abufing his Abfence, commit ftrange Diforders in his Pa- 
lace, fquandet his Treafure, lay Snares for his Son, and 
will needs forcehis Wife to chufea Husband among them ; 
all this from an Opinion he was entirely loll. But at 
length he returns ; and having difcover'd himfelf to his 
Son, and fome others of his Friends who had perfifled in 
their Allegiance, he becomes an Eye-Witnefs of their Info- 
lence ; punifb.es them as they deferv'd, and reflores that 
Peace and Tranquillity to his Ifland, which had been ba- 
nifhed during his Abfence. See Fable. 

The Truth or Moral whereon this Fable is founded, is, 
that a Ferfon's Abfence from home, fo as that he cannot 
have an Eye to his Affairs, occafions great Diforders. Ac- 
cordingly, the Heto's Abfence is the principal and moft 
effential Action of the Piece 5 and takes up the greatelt 
Part of the Poem. 

This Poem, hofu adds, is more calculated for the People, 
than the Iliad is, where the Subjects are rather ill ufed out 
of the ill Conduct of the Princes, than by their own fault. 
The great Names of Hao's,Ulyfles, &c. don't here reprefent 
the pooreft Peafants lefs than Princes, Ocefars, Alexander! 
&c. The meaneft People are as liable to ruin their Eftates 
and Families by Negligence, i$c. as the greater! 5 and 
accordingly have as much need of Homer's Lectures, and 
are as capable of profiting by them, as Kings themfelves. 
See ^neid. 

Gerard Croefus, a Dutchman, in a Book intitled OMHP02- 
EBPAIqS* ptintedat Dort in 1704, endeavours to prove that 
the Subjects of Homer's two Poems are taken from theScrip- 
tures; and thatthat of the OdyJJee, in particular, is nothing 
elfe but the Adventures of the Ifraelites till the Death of 
Mojes ; and that the Odyffee was compofed before the Iliad, 
the Subject whereof is the taking of Jericho. What Fan- 
cies ! 

The Word isform'd from AeGreek Uvo-cuh, ofoJWii/V. 
Ulyffis. 

OECONOMICS, that Part of Moral Philofophy which 
teaches how to manage the Affairs of a Family, or Com- 
munity. See Morality and Oeconomy. 

OECONOMUS.a Perfon appointed to direct, and manage 
a vacant Church Revenue, or that of an Hofpital or Com- 
munity. 

Oeconomus was alfo antiently ufed for a Protector, or 
Advocate, who defended the Rights and Effects of Church- 
es, Monafteries, i£c. See Advocate and Avouee. 

The Name was alfo given to a Church-Officer who took 
care of the Buildingsand Repairs of the Church, and received 
and diftributed Alms according to the Directions of the- 
Bifhop. 

In this fenfe, the fixth Council appoints that every Church 
have its Oeco«o>»Hj. 

OECONOMY, the prudent Conduft, or difcrete, frugal 
Management of a Man's Eftate, or that of another 

To recommend Oeconomy, a modern Author obferves, that 
Land as good as moft in England is let at 20 s. an Acte per 
Annum j and fold at 10 Ye u-s Purchafe, or for 20 Pounds. 
Now, in an Acre of Land are 43 s 6c iquare feet, and in 
20 Pounds are 4800 Pence : by which dividing 43560, the 
Quotient will be 0, and 360 remaining ; which fhews that 
one Penny will Purchafe 9 fquare feet and almoft 1 3 Inches 
of Land, viz. a. Piece 3 feet long and 3 broad, and fome- 
thing more. 

Whence it follows, that two Shillings purchafes a Piece of 
Ground of 216" Feet $ viz. 18 feet long, and 12 feet broad 5 
enough to build a pretty Houfe upon, and room for a little 
Garden. 

Animal Oeconomy, the firft Branch of the Theory of 
Medicine ; or that which explains the Parts of the human 
Body, their Structure and Ufe ; the Nature and Caufes of 
Life and Health, and the Effects or Phsnomena atifing from 
them. See Medicine. 

This is otherwife call'd Thyfiolojy ; and if* Objects juft 
enumerated are call'd Naturals, or res fecundum Naturam. 
See Naturals. 

Legal, or Je-aijh Oeconomy or DifpenfatioH, is the man- 
ner 
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rer wherein God thought good to guide and govern his 
People under the Ministry of Mafes. 

'In is included not only the Political and Ceremonial 
Laws, but alio the Moral Law, inafmuch as it pronounced 
a Curie on all thofe who did not fulfil it perfectly. 

Evangelical, or Chrijiian Oeconomy or Vifpenfat'nn, is 



ufed in opposition to the Legal ; and comprehends all that and /having the Beard. 



with the fame, till the Inflammation be out of all dan- 
ger. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek &>■©-, Wine, and 
ikatov, Oil. 

OENESTERIA, in Antiquity, Sacrifices, held by the 
Youth of Athens, before the firtt time of cutting the Hair, 



relates to theCuvenantof Grace, which God has made with 
Men by Jelus Chrift. 

OECUMENICAL, signifies as much us General, orUtii- 
verj.it, 

The Word is form'd of the Greek oitu^viKoi, of ouk^sph, 
the nabitable Earth ; or, the whole Earth. 

In this fenfe we lay, an Oecumenical Council, or Synod ; 
meaning one at which the whole Chrittian Church aflisied, 
or were invited ro. See Council. 



Thefe Sacrifices were offer 'd to Hercules ; and the Quan- 
tity of what was offer'd was regulated by Law. 

The Etymology of the Word, which .oracs from h>@- 
Wine, fhews that the Matter thus offer'd was Wine. 

OENOPTE;,, a kind of Ofticer or Cenfor at Athens, who 
attended at their Featis, regulated the number of Cups each 
was ro drink, and took care that none drank too much or 
too little. 

Thofe who would not be kept within the bounds of Tem- 
Dtt Cange obierves, that many of the Patriarchs of Can- perance, were prefented by the Oenaptes to the Areopagus. 
Jtantiwfie, affumedto thcmlelves the Quality and Denomi- They were alfo caii'd Eyes, Oculi. 

nation of Oecumenical Patriarchs ; particularly John the Faflef OESOPHAGjtUS, in Anatomy, one of the Mufclesof 
in 590, and Cyril his Successor, the Pharynx, which it encompaffes round like a Rino. Sea 

Gregory the Great of Rome, was exceedingly enraged at it ; Pharynx. 
pretending it wasa Title of Pride, and a Character of Anti- 'Tis {ingle, and ferves to fqueeze the Aliment down, by 
cunlt ; as fuppofing the Title Oecumenic to imply Univerfal doling the Pharynx after the manner of a Spbinller ; whence 
Biihop, or Bifhop of all the World ; whereas, in effect., it fomc cjll it the Spbh tier Gal* ; others call it theXWut/tor 
imply'd no more, than the Quality of Chief of the Ealtern or Swallower. SeeSpHiNCTER, Declutition &c. ' 
Church ; in like manner as rhe firft Doctor of the Church Dr. Drake will have it no more than a Production of the 
ofConjiantinople was call'd Dollar Oecumenicits. Pterygopharmgeus, whofc Fibres furround the Pharynx from 

The Title Oecumenical Bifhop was firft offer'd Leo I. but a tendinous Line on the back part of it : Tho Verheyen 
berehifed it 5 nor did his Succeffors accept of it for al..ng make< it a diftincl Pair. 

time. The 5th Council of Omftaiaimfle gave it to John, OESOPHAGUS, in Anatomy, the Gula, or Gullet ; a 
Patriarch ut the City ; tho fome of the Romanifts pretend membranous Pipe or PasTage, whereby our Food and Drink is 
that the Emperor Phacas gave it, by way of Preference, to convey 'd to the Stomach. See Food, tffc. 
the Bilhop of Rome. The Oeftfhagm. defcends from the Mouth to the Sto- 

Kut thofe ot Corframimfle have preferv'd it ; and fo late madi, between the AJ'pera Arteria and the Vertebra of the 
as the Council of Unfit, that Patriarch ufed the Title. But Neck and Back, ina'ilrait Line, excepting for a little de- 
Oecumentcal here is only to be understood as of the Extent of flection about the fifth Vertebra of the Thorax, where it turns 
each Patriarch. See Patriarch. a little to the right, ro make wayfor the great Artery, which 

OEDEMA, or Oedematous Tumor, a Tumor which runs alung with it to the ninth ; where turning again to- 
appears whitifh, foft, and lax, without any notable change wards the lad, it crofses the Artery, and piercing the Dia- 
of Culour, Heat, Pain, or Pulsation ; and which yields to phtagm, ends at the left Orifice of the Stomach. Sea 
the Preffure of me Finger fo as for fome time to retain the Stomach. 



Dent or Impression rhereof. See Tumor. 

The general Caufe of Oedematous Tumors, is vulgarly fup- 

pofed to be a Pituita, as it is call'd, or a phlegmy Humour in 

the Body. Contufions, Fractures, Luxations, $$c. when of 

lon£ ltanding, often give rife to Oedemas, efpecially in Drop- 
rfr-.f j a j t>..-r . r~ j- : 1 *r- • ' .. r ,- 



It consists of feveral Coats or Membranes, ufually rec- 
koned three ; tho fome make four, others five or fix, allow- 
ing the Crtaia Vittaja to be one: Which lafl division, Dr. 
Drake follows as moft accurate. ' 

The firif Coat is membranous, and only defign'd for a Co- 



fical and Aged Perfons ; fo do irregular Living, want of vering for rhe reft ; and fee ms only a' continuation of the 
Exercife, Ruptures, Diforders of the Lymphatics, Defluxions outward Membrane of the Stomach, derived from the Pe- 
al Humours, Weaknefs of the Joints, SJ?c. ritameum, tho fome derive it from thePleura, and others 

Its chief Seat is the Legs : In a Leucophlegmatia, the from the D ; aphragm. 

whole Body is Oedamataus. It frequently comes upon other The feco d is Mufcular, confining of flrong, flefhy Fi- 

Difeafes, efpecially Climes; and is familiar to Women.with bres, like other Mufcles; fo that it feems to make the 

Child. 'Tis dangerous when it tends to an Alcefs; when it Guile: a hollow fistulous Mufcle. According to Stena and 

hardens, it becomes fchirrous. SeeOEDEMATOus. Willis, it confills of two Orders ofFibres, going from top to 

Hippocrates ufes the word Oedema for any Tumor in bottom in fpiral Lines, contrary to and decuffating each 

general. other. Which Defcription is very exact of the Gullet of 

There are alfo Spurious Oedema's; in which cafe the pi- Ruminants, but not fo of that of Men. In Men it con- 

tuitous Humour is mix'd with other Humours ; whence the fiits of two flefhy LamelU, like two distinct Mufcles: 

Tumor becomes Eryfipelatous, Schirraus, and fometimes The outward compofed of llrait longitudinal Fibres - the 

Gypfous ; and hence Wens, J=?c. inner of annular Fibres, without any observable Angles. 

The Word comes from the Green; o't/stv, whence eiAps, The ufe of this Coat is to promote Deglutition : The lonoi- 

a Tumor contrary to Nature. tudinal Fibres, when in contraftion, ffiortning the Oefatha- 

OEDEMATOUS, in Medicine, fomething that is of pu, and making its Capacity larger to admit of the Mat- 

the nature of an Oedema ; fesz'd, or afni<3ed with an ter ro be fwallow'd ; and the annular, on the contrary, con- 

Oedema. trailing the Capacity, and clofing behind the defending 

Thus wefay a.n Oedematous Arm, Oedematous Legs, &c. Aliment, pre fs it downward. So that the two Orders of 

The Phyficians divide Tumours into Inflammatory, Oede- Fibres feem to aft as Antagonift-Mufcles to each other. See 

matous, Schirrous, Scropbulous, Cancerous, c. See Tumor. Deglutition. 

Oedematous Tumors feldom, of themselves, prove dange- The next Coat, call'd the Vafcular, confills of a double 

rous, or mortal ; but when they are of long continuance, Membrane ; the outer form'd of irregular Fibres and in- 

the effect of old Age, or a dropfical Habit ; when they numerable Veffels interwoven ; the inner, of ftrait lonoi- 

grow hard, fchirrous, painful, or come to fuppurate, the tudinal Fibres mix'd with little Glands; whence fome 

Cure is generally tedious and uncertain. Thofe which at- call it the Glandulous. This Membrane adheres clofely to 
tend Wounds, Fractures, or the like, are lefs difficult to 
cure. See Oedema. 

They are easily difcufs'd in their firft Formation by the 
external Application of Solutions of Bay-Salt, Nitre, 
crude Sal Armoniac, ££c. in Sfanijh Wine, Urine, Lime- 
Water, or other lixivious Fluids ; while the Patient fubmits 
to a Courfe of Purgatives, to difcharge the Matter repell'd 
by fuch Applications. 

'Under the Clafs of 



another within, call'd the Nervous.Coat, which is exceeding- 
ly fine, and made up of excessively {lender Fibres, varioufly 
difpofed. It is continued to that which covers the Fauces 
Mouth, and Lips ; whence it happens, that tickling the 
bottom of the Fauces by vellicating this Membrane, pro- 
vokes a retching to "Vomit. See Vomiting. 

This Membrane is the Organ of Senfation ; and in this 

Fart, as fome think, is the Seat of Third, or the Organ 

Oedemata us Tumors, are ranked Candy- whereby the Appetite of Drinking is excited. SeeTmstsT. 



lomata, Crifu, Rhagades, Tbymi, Talpx and Nates, the Gantlia 
and Pjydracium. See each under its proper Article, Co 
dyloma, Crista, £fjc, 



It is lined inwardly with a villous Cruft, which Dr. Draki, 
takes to be the excretory Duels of the Glands, and not un- 
like the Cntra/uofthe Cutis, to defend the subjacent Mem- 
OENELjEUM, in Pharmacy, a Mixture compofed of brane. In Excoriations, this is fometimes caft out at the 
thick black Wine and Oil of Rofes. Mouth. 

In Fraflures with Wounds, where the Bone is not bare, The upper opening of the Oefophatus, situated at rhe bot 
Scttltetus orders that the Compreffes, to make them flick, be torn of the Fauces, is call'd the Pharynx. See Pharynx 
drench'd with OentUum, to footh the Pain, and prevent an OESYPON, akind of fatty Mucilage, of the confidence 
Inflammation ; and the Bandages to be every day moiflen'd of an Unguent } of a greyifh Colour, and a fickifh. dif- 

agreeabU. 
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agreeable fmell, drawn from the greafy Wool growing on 
the Throats and between the Buttocks of Sheep. 

This Wool they wafh, boil it in Water to fcower, let 
the Lotions or Decoctions ftand for feme time, and from 
the top skim off a fatty Subilance, which being ftrain'd 
thro' a linen Cloth, and fet to cool, makes the Oejyjmt, 
much ufed externally to rcfolve, fofren, and appeafe Pain. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek ck, Sheep ; and 
inmfrtfi to be corrupted; the Oefyp on being a filthy, and, 
as it were, corrupted Matter, drawn from Sheep. 

OFFA Alba, a Name Van Helmont gives to the white 
Coagulum arifing from a mixture of the rectity'd Spirit of 
Wine with Spirit of Urine. 

Kote, The Spirit of Ufine mull be difHll'd from well fer- 
mented Wine ; and that mull be well dcphlegmated, elfe 
no Off a will arifc. 

OFFERTORY, an Anthem fung, or play'd on the 
Organ, at the time the People are making an Offering. 
See Anthem and Offering. 

Antientlythe Offertory confined of a Pfalm fung with its 
Anthem; tho it is fomewhat dubious whether the Pfalm 
was fung entire ; St. Gregory mentioning, that when it was 
time, the Pope looking at the Choir who fung it, gave the 
Sign when they IViould end. 

' The Name Offertory was alfo given to the Linen whereon 
the Offerings were laid. Dr. Harris fays, 'twas properly a 
Piece of Silk or fine Linen wherein the Offerings of each 
Church wcrewrapp'd up. 

OFFICE, OFF1C10M, in a moral Senfe, Duty, or 
that which Virtue and right Reafon directs us to do. 

Virtue, according xaChauiiin, is thePurpofe of doing well; 
the thing which immediately follows, or arifes from this 
Purpofe, .'. is Obedience ; which fame is alfo denominated 
Offician ; fo that an Office is the Object of an Obedience to 
"Virtue. See Virtue. 

Cicero, in his Difcourfe of Offices, cenfures Tanxtius, who 
had wrote before him on the fame, for omitting to define 
the Thing orSubject on which he wrote ; yet does he him- 
felf fall under the fame Cenfure. He infills much on the 
Divifion of Offices ; but forgets the Definition. In other of 
his Pieces we find him defining an Office to be an Action 
which Reafon requires to be done : Quod autem ratione 
xBumfit, id OfEcium afpellarnxs. De Finib. 

The Greeks, he obferves, made two Species of Offices ; 
TerfcR, call'd by them rnvntSmtut ; and Common, or indiffe- 
rent, call'd Kg.imi 5 which they define fo, as, that what is 
abfolutely tight, makes a perfeil Office ; and what we can 
only give a probable Reafon for, an intermediate Office. 
See Reason. 

Office, in a Civil Senfe, is the mutual Aid, and Af- 
fiftance which Men owe to one another. 

Benevolence infpites a Man with an Endeavour to do 
good Offices to all Mankind. See Common Place. 

Office is alfo a particular Charge, or Truft, whereby a 
Man isauthoriz'd to do fomething. See Officer. 

Loyfeau defines it a Dignity attended with a public 
Function. 

The Word is primarily ufed for thofc of Judicature and 
Policy ; as the Office of a Secretary of State, of a Juflice of 
Peace, of a Sheriff, lie 

Offices are either Venal, or not Venal : Venal Offices are 
thef'e bought with Money. Venal Offices are alfo ciiftinguifli'd 
into two kinds ; TO. hominial and Casual ; Dom:nial, or 
Offices itt Fee, are thofe abfolutely totn off and feparated 
from the King's Prerogative, foas not to become Vacant by 
death, but palling in the nature of a Fee, or Inheritance. 
See Fee. 

Of thefe we have but few Inflances among us, which go 
beyond a firll Reverfion. 

Capiat Offices are thofe given for Life, by Patent, Com- 
miffion, lye and which become vacant, by the Officer's 
death, to the King's profit; unlefs the Officer have before 
refign'd, or difpofed of it. 

The Venality of O/fices is of no long Handing. See Ve- 
nality. 

Office is alfo ufed for a Place, Apartment, or Board, 
appointed for the Officets to attend in, for the difcharge of 
their rcfrefiive Offices, or Employments. 

Such are the Secretary's Office, the Six Clerks Office, the 
Taper-Office, Signet-Office, the Prothonotor's Office, Fife-Office, 
KiL'sSihcr-Office, Escife-Office, Office of the Ordnance, &.C. 
See each in its Place, Secretary, Six Clerk, Paper, 
Signet, Excise, Oki» ance, He 

Of fuch Offices, fome are diliinguidl'd by the Name of 
Boards, and others of Chambers ; as the Board of Green 
Cloth, &c. See Green Cloth, Chamder, l$c. 

Where the Inquifition obtains, the Tribunal thereof is 
call'd the Holy-Office. See Inquisition. 

In the Canon- Law, Office is ufed fora Benefice which has 
no Jurifdictionanncx'dto it. See Benefice. 

Office is alfo ufed,in Law,foran Inquifition made to the 
Kino's L'fe of any thing found by Inquifition made ex Officio. 



Thus to traverfe an Office, is to traverfe an Inquifition ta- 
■ten of O^cebefore an Efcheator. 

_ To return an Office, is to return that which is found by 
virtue of the Office. 

In this fenfe there arc two forts of Offices iffuing out of 
the Exchequer by Commiffion ; viz. an O^'ceto intitle the 
King in the thing inquir'd into ; and an Office of inftruciion. 

Office is alfo ufed for Divine Service celebrated in 
public. See Liturgy. 

St. Jerom is the Perfon, who, at the Rcqueft of Pope Da- 
mafus, is faid to have firll dillributed thePfalms, Epillles, 
and Gofpels in the Order they are now found in the Romifi 
Office. The Popes Gregory and Gelafus added the Prayers, 
Refponfes, and Verfes ; and St. Ambrofe tha Graduals' 
Hallelujahs, lie. 

In the Romifi Church, Office is particularly ufed for the 
manner of performing the Office ; which varies every Dav. 
Thus they fay the Office of Sunday ; of fuch a Saint, He. 
The Office is either fingle, half double, or double. 

Again, Office is apply 'd to the particular Prayer which is 
prefer'd in honour of a Saint. When any Perfon is Cano- 
niz'd, a particulat Office is at the fame time affign'd him 
out of the common Office of the Confeffors, the Virgin, or 
the like. See Saint and Canonization. 

Thus we fay, the Office of the Virgin ; of the Holy Spi- 
rit ; of the Paffion; the Holy Sacrament, lie. The Office 
of the Dead is rehears'd every day, excepting Feail-days, 
among the Carthufians. Tho Office of the Holy Virgin is 
alfo added to the Office of the Day, in the Order of Ber- 
nardines. 

Offices, with regard to Architecture, are all the Lodges 
and Apartments that ferve for the necefTary Services and 
Occafions of a Great Houfe or Palace ; particularly thofe 
which have a relation to Eating ; as Kitchens, Parterres, 
Brew-Houfes, Confectionaries, Fruiteries, Granaries, lie. 
asalfo Wood-houfes, Equeries, He See House, Build- 
ing, lie. 

The Offices are commonly in the Baffecours ; fometirnes 
they are funk under-ground, and well vaulted, lie 

OFFICER, a Perfon provided of a Charge, or Office. 
See Office. 

Great Officers of theCraion, or State, are the Lord High 
Steward, the Lord Chancellor, the Lord High Treafurer, 
the Lord Prefident of the Council, the Lord Privy-Seal, the 
Lord Great Chamberlain, the Lord High Conflablc, the 
Earl Marlhal, and Lord High Admiral. See each under 
its proper Article, Chancellor, Treasurer, Mar- 
shal, lie. 

Offic ers of juflice, are thofe who are charg'd with the 
Adminillration of Equity and Juflice in the Courts thereof. 
See Court. 

Royal Officers are thofe who adminifter Juflice in the 
King's Name ; as the Judges, lye. See Judge. 

Subaltern Officers, thofe whoadminifler Juflice in the 
name of Subjects ; fuch are thofe who act under the Earl- 
Marfhal, Admiral, He. 

Officers of Policy, are thofe in whom the Government 
and Direction of the Affairs of a Community are inverted > 
as Mayors, Sheriffs, eye. See Policy. 

Officers of War, are thofe who have Commandin the 
Forces. 

Thefe are either General, Field, or Subaltern Officers. 

General Officers axes fuch whofe Command is not limited' 
to a fingle Troop, Company, or Regiment ; but extends to 
a whole Body of Forces ; fuch are the General, Lieutenant- 
Generals, Major-Generals, and Brigadiers. See Gene- 
ral, lie. 

field Officers are fuchlas have Command over a whole 
Regiment ; fuch are rhe Maitres de Camp, Colonels, and 
Majors. 

Subaltern Officers, are the Lieutenants, Comets, Enfigns, 
Sergeants, and Corpotals. See each Officer under his proper 
Article, Captain, Colonel,^. 

Commiffion Officers are fuch as are appointed by the 
King's CommiiTion ; thus call'd in contradiftinction to Half 
Officers, or Warrant Officers, who are appointed by the Colo- 
nel's, or Captain's Warrant. 

oW-Officers, or Officers of the Marine, are thofe who 
have Command in Ships of War. 

Hbj-Officers are the Admirals, Vice-Admirals, and 
Rear-Admirals. See Flag, Admiral,^. 

Officers of the Houfiold, are the Lord Steward, Trea- 
furer of the Houlhold, Comptroller, Cofferer, Mafter, 
Clerks of the Green-Cloth, lie. The Lord Chamberlain, 
Vice-Chamberlain, Gentlemen of the Privy and Bed- 
chamber, Gentlemen-Uihets, Grooms, Pages, Mafter of 
the Wardrobe, of the Ceremonies, He The Mafter of the 
Horfe, Avenor, Equeries, Surveyors, lie. See Houshold, 
fee alio each Officer in his proper Article. 

Staff Officers arefuch as in the King's Prcfence bear 
a white Staff; and at other times, going abtoad, have a 
white Staff borne before them by a Footman bare-headed. 
8 E Such 
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Such are the Lord Steward, Lord Chamberlain, Lord Rofe, or&Culde Lamfe, The Members or Mouldings of 

Treafurer, l$c. _ % the Ogives are callM Serves, Branches, or Reins; and the 

The white Staff is taken for a Commiflion ; and at the Arches which feparate the Ogives, double Arches. See 

Death of the King, the Officers break their Sraff over the Vault. 

Hearfe made for the King's Body, and thereby difcharge OGRESSES, or Agresses, in Heraldry, fee Pel- 



their inferior Officers. 

OFFICIAL, in the Canon-Law, the Bifhop's Deputy, or 
Lieutenant ; or an Ecclefialtical Judge appointed by a Bi- 
ihop, Chapter, Abbot, £#c. See Court. 

Of thefe there are two Kinds ; the one, as it were, 
Vicar-General of the Church ; exercifing Jurifdicfion 
throughout the whole Diocefe, call'd by the Canonifts 
Officiates Principalis $ in our Statute-Law the Bifhop's Chan- 
cellor. See Chancellor. 



LETS. 

OIL, a fatty, uncluous, inflammable Matter, drawn from 
feveral natural Bodies. See Fat. 

The word Oil is fometimes apply'd to the Juices which diflil 
naturally from Plants and Trees 5 as Balm, &c. but more 
flriftly to thofe Juices drawn by Exprefiion from Plants, 
Fruits, Grains, or Seeds ; as Oil of Olive, Nut-Oil, Sic. See 
Expression. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Oleum, of Olea, 



There is no Appeal from his Court to the Bifhop 5 his Olive-Tree, the Fruit whereof abounds in fuch Juice. See 

being eiteem'd the Bifhop's Court. See Bishop's Conn. Olive. 

The other kind, call'd Officialis Fbranetts, as having his The Kinds of Oils, their Properties, Manners of Ex- 

Jtmfdi&ionjfcrw, &extra Civ'ttaiem, is erecfed by the Bifhop predion, &c, are almoft infinite: For the generality of 

when the Diocefe is very large; having a certain Extent of them, the Reader isrefer'd to the proper Articles ; fuch 

Territory affign'd him, wherein herefides. as could not be more conveniently inferred, are as follow. 

This Official has but a limited Jurifdiftion, tho he have Oil of Olives, is the mod popular, and mofl univerfal of 

temverjitmem Cattfarum, and exercife it in the Bifhop's Name, all others 5 being that chiefly ufed in Medicine, in Foods 

Our Statute Laws call him Commiffary. See Commis- Salads, and in the Manufactures. See Salad, ££c. 

sary. It is drawn from Olives by Prcffes or Mills made for the 

The Bifhops, efpecially thofe of large Sees, finding purpofe. The Fruit is gather'd when at its utmoft Matu- 

themfetves opprefs'd with a multiplicity of Bufinefs 5 at rity in December and January, as it begins to redden ; when 

fir 11, difcharg'd a part of it upon their Archdeacons and 'tis nut under the Mill, as foon as gather'd, it yields that 

Priefts ; to whom they gave Commiflions revocable at Oil lo very fweet, and of fo charming an Odour, call'd 

pleafure. Thefe they call'd Vicarii, or Officiales. Virgin-Oil. But, as the Olives newly gather'd yield but 

As we don't meet with this Term any where before the little Oil, thofe who rather regard Quantity than Goodnefs 

Conltitutions of Sextus, 'tis pretty apparent the Cuftom had leave them on the Ground for fome time, e'er they prefs 

not its Rife till the End of the 13th Century. them. 

In procefs of Time, the Function was divided into two ; Neither the Smelt nor Tafle of this fecond Oil is very 

and the Title Official given to thofe with whom the Bifhop agreeable; tho there is a third Kind ftill worfe, whichis 

entrulted the Exercife of litigious Juflice ; and that of the common Oil procured by throwing boiling Water on the 

Vicars General, or Grand Vicars, to thofe who had the Preffings, and repreffing them more ffrongly. 

voluntary Jurifdi£lions. The confumption of this Oil is incredible; the South 

The Number of Officials was foon exceflively multiply'd ; Parts of France, Provence, Languedoc, &c. as alfo Candia 

and not only Bifhops, but Chapters and Archdeacons would fome Parts of Italy, &c, yield vaft Quantities. Its ufe 

have their Officials. every body knows ; it being reputed one of the moil uni- 

The Officials, by degrees, had drawn to their Cognizance verfally ufeful things in the whole World, 

and Jurifdicfion, mofi of the Civil Caufes 5 till they were Oil of fweet Almonds, cold drawn, or without Fire, is 

taken out of their hands by Appeals, t3c. prepared various ways. Some peel the Almonds as they 

Official, in Common Law, is a Deputy appointed by pound 'em; others pound 'em without peeling. Some 

an Archdeacon for the executing of his Jurifdiclion. warm 'em in luke-warm Water; others in balnea Marine 9 

OFFICIALTS", the Court, or Jurifdiction, whereof the fome only bruife 'em; others beat 'em into a Parte. In 

Official is Head. effect there are as many different ways of preparing this 

The Practice of Officialties is now reduced into a little Oil, as there are Perfons who make it their bufinefs to pre- 

Compafs ; and Aciions of Promifes, and Diffolutions of pare it. 

Marriages, are the principal things tranfacied therein. In this diverfity, Pomet gives us a Method eafierand lefs 

OFFICINAL, in Pharmacy, a Term apply'd to fuch expenfive than any of the reft ; which, it ihould feem, we 

Medicines, whether Simple or Compound, as the College cannot do better than follow, 
of Phyficians requires to be conftantly kept in the Apo- 

thecarys Shops, ready to be made up in extemporaneous Method oj 'procuring Oil of fweet Almonds by Expreffion, 



Prefcription. Sec Prescription. 

The officinal Simples are appointed, among us, by the 
College of Phyficians ; and the manner of making the 
Compofitions directed in their Difpenfatory. See Dispen- 
satory, Composition, &c. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin Officina, Shop. 



without Fire. 

Take a Pound and a half of peel'd fweet Almonds, new 
and dry ; after pounding 'em in a Mortar, pafs 'em thro' a 
coarfe Sieve, lay 'em in a Hair-Cloth, and put 'em under 
the Prefs between two Plates of Copper, Steel, or the like ; 
OFFING, in the Sea-Language, that part of the Sea a prefs 'em gently ; and when all the unctuous and fluid 
good ditlance from Shore ; where there is deep Water, and Part isexprefs'd, you will have a fweet Oil without any Se- 
no need of a Pilot to conduct, the Ship into Port. diments, which is fcarce avoidable in any of the other 

Thus if a Ship from Shore be feen failing out to Sea- manners, 
ward, they fay fhe (lands for the Offing ; and if a Ship ha- Palm Oil, or Oil of Senegal, a thick unctuous Liquor, of 

ving the Shore near her, have another a good way without a yellow Colour, and a Violet-fmell ; fo call'd becaufe 
her, or towards the Sea, they fay, that Ship is in the drawn, by Ebullition or by Expreffion, from the Fruit of a 
Offing. kind of Palm-Tree, growing in feveral Places of Africa, efpe- 

OFF-SET3, in Gardening, &c. a're young Shoots that cially in Senegal. 
fpring, and grow from Roots that are round, tuberous, or The Africans ufe this 0//as we do Butter ; and burn it 



hen old. In Europe 'tis efteem'd a fovereign Remedy 
againft cold Humours ; and even faid to give eafe in the 
Gout. 'Tis fometimes counterfeited with Wax, OH of 



bulbous 

The Word is alfo ufed for the Ioofe, outer, brown Skii 
in Tulips, Onions, l£c. 

Off-Sets, in Surveying, are Perpendiculars let fall, Olives, Iris, and Turmeric ; but the Trick is found out 
and meafur'd from the Stationary-Lines, or the Lines be- either by Air or Fire. The Air alters the Colour of the 
tween one Station and another, to the Hedge, Fence, or Genuine, and leaves the Counterfeit unchanged ; and on 

the contrary, Fire changes the Counterfeit, not the Ge- 



Extremity of the Inclofure. See Surveying 
OGEE, or O G, as it is fn.qu.mtly wrote, or OGIVE, 

Architecture, a Moulding, confiding of two Members, the 

one concave, and the other convex ; the fame with Cy- 

matittm. SeeCYMATiUM. 

Vitrwhs makes each Member a Quadrant of a Circle 



nume. 

Oil of C.vmomile, an Oil made with the Flowers of this 
Plant ileep'd in Oil of Olives, and expofed to the Sun in 
the heat of Summer : Its Colour is blueifh 5 fome add 
fine Turpentine. It is the mod efteem'd when old. 'Tis 



Scamozz,!, and fome others, make them fomewhat flatter, ufed for the cure of feveral kinds of Wounds ; and is re- 
andfti ike them from two equilateral Triangles. puted a kind of Bairn. 

Oil of Petrol, feeNAPHTA. 



Its Form bears fome rcfemblance to that of an S 
Ogive is alfo ufed for an Arch, or Branch of a Gothic 
Vault, which, in lieu of being Circular, paffes diagonally 
from one Angle to another, and forms a Crofs between the 
other Arches which makes the fide of the Square, whereof 
the Arches arc Diagonals. See Arch and Vault. 

The middle, where the Olives cut or crofs each other, 
is call'd the Key, which 



Oil of Amber, feeA^ 

Oil of Antimony, or Butter of Antimony, fee Antii^on r. 

Oil of Arfenic, or Butter of Arfenic, fee Arsenic. 

Oil ofAfpic, or Spike, an OH drawn from the Flowers or 

little Leaves of a Plant of the fame Name, growing in the 

South Parts of France, refembling our Lavender. 'Tis of a 

fometimes cut in form of a white Colour, and an aromatic Smell ; and is the only Oil 

diflblvablp 
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diflblvable in Sandarach ; whence the genuine Oil is eafily 
diflinguilhed from the counterfeit, which is Oil of Turpen- 
tine mixM with a little Petro/. It is ufed by Painters and 
Farriers ; and is of fome ufe in Medicine, where it makes 
a part in feveral Galenical Compofitions. 

Oil"/ Balm, fee Balm. 

Oil of Ben, fee Ben. 

Oil of Cacao, fee Cacao. 

Oil of Camphor, fee Camphor. 

Oil of Cinnamon, fee Cinnamon. 

Oil of Cafior, feeCASTOREUM. 

Oil of Wax, fee Wax. 

Oil of Cumin, fee Cumin. 

Oil of Fennel, fee Fennel. 

Oil of Nutmeg, fee Nutmeg. 

Oil of Guaiacum, fee Guaiacum. 

Oil of Cloves, fee Cloves. 

Oil of Lavender, fee Lavender. 

Oil of Lentifc, fee Lentiscus. 

Oil of Lime, fee Lime. 

Oil of liquid Amber, fee Balm. 

Oil of Mace, fceNuTMEG. 

Oil of MKepertuis, fee Millpertuis. 

Oil of Mutbiolu*, fee Scorpion. 

Oil ofNeroli, fee Orange. 

Oil of Nuts, fceNuT. 

Oil of Orange, fee Orange. 

Oil of blackPiicb, fee Pitch. 

Oil ofRofemary, fee Rosemary. 

Oil of Sardine, fee Sardine. 

Oil of Sage, fee Sage. 

Oil of Cotton, fee Cotton. 

Oil of Sulphur, fee Sulphur. 

Oil of Turpentine, fee Turpentine. 

Oil of Thyme, fee Thyme. 

Oil of Tonofc, fee Tortoise. 

Virgin Oil, is underftood of Oils exprefs'd from Olives, 
Nuts, iyc. frefli gather'd, without being heated, too much 
prefs'd, &c. See Oil of Olives. , . . , 

GramdatedOi-L is that fix'd in little Grains ; this is the 
beft, and moft efteem'd, efpecially of Oils of Olives. 

Oil frequently takes new Names from the Drugs mix'd 
with it ; as Oil of Rofes, which is that mix'd with Rofes ; 
Oilofjafmin, that perfum'd with Jafmin. 

Plata obferves, that Oil is deftruflive to all Plants ; and 
he adds too, to the Life of all Animals, except thofe of 
Man, to which it is agreeable, as alfo to the reft of his 
Body. He adds further, that 'tis very ufeful to the exter- 
nal parts of the Body, but hurtful to the internal. Ferne- 
litts obferves that Oil foftens, moiflens, and lubricates the 
Eody.and takes off the fenfe of Wearinefs ; for which reafon 
the Creeks call it Acofum ; and renders the Body prompt 
and agile. Diofcorides fays it cures Leprofies, cSc. 

Oil, among the Chymifts, is the fecondof the Elements, 
or Hypoffatic'al Principles ; otherwife call'd Sulphur. See 
Element, Principle, and Sulphur. 

All natural Bodies yield Oil, cither by Diftillation ; Pu- 
trifaSion ; or Liquation call'd per Deliquium : And hence 
the Chymifts will have it a neceffary Ingredient in the Com- 
pofition of all Bodies. They make it the Principle of 
Odours ; and to the Diverfities thereof, afcribe all the 
differences of Bodies in refpeci of Smells. See Smell. 

All Plants yield a fetid Oil at the end of Diftillation ; 
but Aromatic ones befide this yield another Oil, which 
lifes after the Phlegm, and at the beginning of the Diftil- 
lation : This they call an Effential Oil, becaufe it retains 
the natural fmell of the Plant ; whereas the fecond Oil, 
even that of Aromatic Plants, {links intolerably. See Es- 

SENTI AL. 

M. Homier?, from an Obfervation that Plants which 
yield the moft Acid, yield likewife the. moft Oil 5 took 
occafion to think that the Acid might affift the Oil to dif- 
engage itfelf from the Body, and to rife in Diftillation ; 
which he found to anfwer in the Experiment. Mineral 
Acids prov'd to have more force on the Oils of Plants, and 
put 'em in a condition of rifing in Diftillation, and in greater 
Quantity by the Aflion of Fire, than Vegetable ones. 
Accordingly, whereas the Perfumers find a deal of diffi- 
culty in railing effential Oil of Rofes ; and fcarce get an 
Ounce out of an hundred Pounds of the Flower : M. Horn- 
lertr, on his Principle, got at leaft one third more ; viz. by 
laying the Rofes fifteen days in Water impregnated with 
Spirit of Vitriol, before Diftillation. 

The Chymifts Doflrine of Principles, Mr. Boyle (hews to 
be very deficient in the Article Oils : For the Cbaracfe- 
riftic of a Sulphur, or that which denominates a thing fuch, 
is Inflammability : Now, there are at leaft three Sub- 
flanccs manifeftly different in Confidence, Texture, or 
both ; which, according to that Notion, ought to be re- 
ferr'd to Sulphurs : For fometimes the inflammable 
Subftance obtain'd from a mix'd Body by means of Fire, 
appears in form of an Oil that will not mix with Water ; 



fometimes in form of an inflammable Spirit, which will 
readily unite with that Liquor ; and fometimes alfo in form 
of a confiftent Body almolf like common Sulphur. Producib. 
of Cbym. Prin. 

Dr. Slare itxPhilof.Tranfall. gives us a Scheme, orAnaly- 
fis of Oils. He diftinguifhes Oils into Vegetable, Animal, 
and Mineral. 

The Vegetable he divides into Effential, and not Effential. 

The Effential again, are eiiher perfecf Stillations made 
by the Analyfis of the Chymift's Fire; where the oleaginous 
Particles are truly feparated from all other ; as thofe from 
the Seeds of Cummin, Fennel, and Dill : or light and 
etherial, ufually drawn from the Tops of Plants, and fpe- 
cifically lighter than Water, fome of 'em than Spirit of 
Wine; as thofe from Thyme, Wormwood, Hyfop, Laven- 
der, Rofemary, Penny-royal, Rue, Sage, Savin, l£c. Or 
ponderous, which commonly finkin Water. 

Thofe not Effential, are imperfect, or made by Ex- 
preflion ; which are decompounded of feveral parts of 
the Plants ; as of Almonds, Olives, Wallnuts, Lime 
Rape, l£c. 

The Animal Oils are either thofe of the folid Parts, as 
Harts-horn, Human-Skull, Hoofs, igc. Or thofe of the 
Fluids, as of Human-Blood. 

Laftly, the Mineral Oils are thofe of Amber, Petro- 
leum, Barbadoes Tar, and Bees- Wax. 

Of thefe Oils, there are twelve that by a Mixture of 
compound Spirit of Nitre, make an Ebullition, Explo- 
fion, and Flame. Eighteen that make an Ebullition and 
Explofion without Flame : And four that produce neither. 
See Ebullition, Flame, &c. 

Oil-Bag, a Veffel in Birds, replete with an uncfuous 
Subftance, fecreted by one, fometimes two, Glands for the 
purpofe, difpofed among the Feathers ; which being prefs'd 
by the Bill or Head, emits its oily Matter, for the Dreffing 
and Preeningthe Feathers. See Feather and Preening. 

OINTMENT, in Pharmacy and Surgery, gfc. See 
Unguent. 

OKER, or Ocher, in Natural Hiftory, a yellow, dry, 
fat, foft, foflll Earth ; found in Copper and Lead Mines, 
fometimes in thofe of Silver, and lbmetimes in Mines of 
its own. SeeEARTii. 

Others feem more rightly to refer Oker to the Clafs of 
Semi-metals, than of Earths. It confifls, according to 
them, of Earth and a Metal, particularly Iron, com- 
bined. See Semi-metal. 

Mr. Boyle affures us he has feen a Piece of Oker richer 
in Metal than moft Iron-Ores ; and which was even ren- 
der'd magnetical by heating and then cooling it in a per- 
pendicular pofition. See Magnet and Magn etism. 

Some Authors efteem Oker proper to promote the melting 
of Metals, when they are too harfh and brittle; but its 
chief Ufe is in Painting. 

'Tis only the yellow Oker is natural ; the red is prepared 
from the yellow by calcining it in the Fire till it have ac- 
quir'd its rednefs. 

The Beds are ufually from one hundred fifty to two 
hundred foot deep ; and their thicknefs from four to eight 
Inches, between a white Sand which covers them a-top, and 
a yellow argillous Earth underneaih. 

The bell Oker is that of Berry in Trance. There are fe- 
veral Kinds dug up in England, all bordering on the red ; 
fome of them ufed in polifhing Looking-Glafles. 

The Word comes from the Greek &X&t yellow Earth. 

Oker, in effeel, is always impregnated with Iron, and is 
what generally gives to the Chalybeat Springs their medi- 
cinal Virtues ; many of which we fee, upon Handing of 
the Water, will depofite the Oker at the bottom of the 
Veffel. 

OLD Age, fee LoNGiEviTY. 

OLEAGINOUS, fomething that partakes of the na- 
ture of Oil ; or out of which Oil maybe exprefs'd. See 
Oil. 

Thus Olives, Nuts, Almonds, l$e. are oleaginous Fruits, 
or Fruits out of which Oil is exprefs'd. See Fruit. Pines, 
Firs, ti?c. are oleaginous Woods, yielding Rofin, Turpentine, 
i$c. See Rosin, £i?c. 

Of all Woods, oleaginous ones burn the beft. See Fuel. 

An oleaginous Urine in malignant Fevers is a flgn of 
Death. See Urine. 

OLECRANUM, in Anatomy, an Eminence behind the 
Bend of the Elbow ; being the Part whereon the Arm 
bears when we reft on the Elbow. See Arm. 

This Eminence is nothing elfe but the pofterior Apop hy- 
fis of the Head of the Ulna, which flays that Bone, and 
prevents its flipping back ; fo as to form an acute Angle 
when the Arm is bent. See Ulna. 

The Olecranum is received into the hind Sinus of the 
lower end of the Humerus ; and with the fote Protube- 
rance of the Ulna, which is received into the fore Sinus 
of the Humerus, forms a perfect Ginglymus, whereby the 
two Bones move as on a Hinge, 
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OLERON-LflffiJ, or the Sea-Lams o/Oleron, area Set 
of antient Laws, relating to Maritime Affairs, made by 
K. Richard I. See Law. 

They are thus calVd, becaufe made in the Oleron, an 
Ifland in the Bay of Jauitaine, at the Mouth of the River 
Charent. , 

OLFACTORY Nerves, in Anatomy, the firft Pair of 
Nerves fpringing out of the Medulla oblongata 5 fo call'd as 
being the immediate Instruments of Smelling. See 
Smelling. 

The Antients call'd them Procejfus Tapillares 3 which Dr. 
Drake thinks a morefuitable Name, till their arrival at the 
O s Cribrofum ; in regard they rather appear Productions 
of the Medutta oblongata, than diftinftNerves j againft which, 
their manifeft Cavities, and their Communication with the 
Ventricles, argue. See Medulla oblongata. 

The OlfaUary Nerves have their Rife juft below the Os 
frontis, and are distributed in the Membranes of the Nofe. 
SeeNERVE. 

OLIBANUM, in Pharmacy, a kind of Gum, or Refin, 
ufually call'd male t'raiifancmfe. See Incense. 

It has its name Olibanum, quafi oleum Libani ■> becaufe di- 
alling in form of an Oil, from a Tree on Mount Libanon. 

It is brought to us in large white Tears, bordering a 
little on the yellow ; very heavy, of a /harp bitter Tatte, 
and a brisk Smell. 

'Tis diftinguim'd from the female, or common Incenfe, 
by the largenefs of the Drops. 'Tis very glutinous, con- 
fequently {lengthening; and partakes enough of the Tur- 
pentine to render it fomewhat detergent; 'tis more ufed in 
compound Strengthening Plaifters, than in inward Compo- 
sitions. 

OLIGARCHY, a Form of Government, wherein the 
Adminittration is in a few Perfons 5 fuch are the States of 
Venice and Genoa. 

The Oligarchy amounts to the fame thing with an A- 
riftocracy. See Aristocracy. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek oAiy©-, few ; and 
atfXfl* Command, Government. 

OLIO, or Oclio, a favouryDifti, or Food, compofed of 
a great variety of Ingredients. 

The Forms of Olio's are various 5 to give a Notion of 
the ftrange Aflemblage, we ihall here add one from an 
approved Author. 

Take Rump of Beef, Neat's Tongues boil'd and dry d, 
and Bo/oamSaufages; boil 'em together, and after boiling 
two Hours, add "Mutton, Pork, Venifon, and Bacon, cut 
in bits 5 as alfo Turnips, Carrots, Onions, and Cabbage, 
Borage, Endive, Marigolds, Sorrel, and Spinage; then 
Spices, as Saffron, Cloves, Mace, Nutmeg, jggto This 
done, in another Pot put a Turkey or Goofe, with Capons, 
Pheafants, Widgeons, and Ducks, Partridges, Teals, and 
Stockdoves, Snipes, Quails, and Larks, and boil them 
in Water and Salt. In a third Veffel, prepare a Sauce 
of white Wine, ftrong Broth, Butter, Bottoms of Arti- 
chokes and Chefnuts, with Colliflowers, Bread, Marrow, 
Yolks of Eggs, Mace and Saffron. Laftly, dilh the Olio t 
by firft hying out the Beef and Veal, then the Venifon, 
Mutton, Tongues, and Saufages, and Roots over all 5 then 
the largeft Fowls, then the fmallefl, and laftly pour on 
the Sauce. 

OLITORY, a Kitchen-Garden, or a Garden of Herbs, 
Roots, S?c* for Food. See Garden. 

OLIVAR1A Corpora, in Anatomy, are two Protuberances 
in the under part of the Brain, placed on each fide the 
Corpora Tyramidalia, towards the lower end ; having their 
Name from their Figure, which refembles that of an 
Olive. See Brain. 

OLIVE, a Stone-Fruit, which yields plenty of Oil ; 
the Produce of the Olive-Tree. See Oil. 

There are three Kinds of Olives, frequently fold ; diffe- 
rent in Size and Goodnefs ; viz,, thofe of Verona, which are 
the beft ; thofe of Spain ; and thofe of Provence. 

ThzOlhes, while on the Tree, are intolerably bitter, 
without any thing of that delicious Tafte which procures 
them admittance at the richeft Tables. To fit 'em for 
that, they mull be prepared as follows. 

"Manner of Treparing, or Tickling Olives. 

In the Month of June and July, long e'er the Olives are fit 
to yield their Oil, they are gather'd, and laid to fteep fome 
days in frefh Water 5 when taken out, they are put in 
another Water prepared with Barillia, or Kali, with Afh.es 
of Olive-Stones calcined 5 or at leaft with Lime. 

They are next laid in a Liquor of Water and Salt, with 
which they are put in thofe little Barrels, wherein they 
are brought to us. To give 'em the Flavour, they throw 
over 'em an EtTence ufually compofed of Cloves, Cinna- 
mon, Coriander, and Fennel. This Effence is a kind of 



Secret among thofe who deal herein ; and, in effect v 
in this that all the difficulty of the Preparation lies. 

"Manner of Drawing Oil of Olives. 

The Olivet being gather'd, are laid for fome time on the 
Ground to drain, and to ripen further 5 they are then ground 
into a Paite with a Mill-itcne: The Paile is put in large 
Frails, and boiling Water poured over them. Laftly the 
whole is prefs'd ; by means whereof the Oil is eafi/y fe- 
parated, and fwims a- top of the Water. 

OLivE-Co/oar, is a yellow, mingled with black. The 
Term is chiefly ufed in fpcaking of the Teint of the Com- 
plexion. The Spaniards and Indians are rarely white ; ge- 
nerally 0/ixe-complexion'd, 

OESTRUM Veneris, Extafyof Defire, or Love 5 aTerm 
fometimes given the Clitoris, from the lafcivious Titillation 
it is capable of. See Clitoris. 

OLYMPIAD, in Chronology, aSpace, or Period of four 
Years 5 whereby the Greeks reckon'd their Time. See 
Epoch A. 

This Method of Computation had its Rife from the Olym- 
pic Games, which were celebrated every fourth Year near 
the City Ftfa 7 or Olympia, in Peloponnefus. See Olym- 
pic. 

The firft Olympiad commenced, according to fome in 
the Year 35138 ot the Julian Period ; the Year from the 
Creation 3208 5 the Year before Chrift 776 ; and 23 Years 
before the Foundation of Rome : Or rather, as others will 
have it, in the Year of the World, 3251; the Year of the 
Julian Period, 304.1 ; and 23 Years before the Buildino of 
Rome. 

The Teloponnefian War begun on the firft Year of the 
87th Olympiad. Alexander the Great died the firft Year of 
the 114th ; and Jefus Chrift was born the firft Year of the 
195th Olympiad. 

The Olympiads were alfo call'd Anni Iphiti, from lphitus 
who instituted, or at leaft renewed the Solemnity of the' 
Olympic Games, 

We don't find any Computation by Olympiads after the 
364th, which ended with the Year of Chrift 440. 

In a Charter of our K.Ethelbert, the Years of bis Reign 
are reckoned by Olympiads. 

OLYMPICS, or Olympic Games, were folemn Games 
famous among the antient Greeks 5 initituted, according to* 
fome, by Hercules in honour of Jupiter i and held every 
4-th Year, or every 49th Month, on the Banks of the Al- 
pbeus, near Olympian City of Mis 5 to exercife their Youth 
in five Kinds of Combats. See Games. 

Thefe Games became fo considerable, that the Greeks 
made 'em their Epocha ; diftinguiftiing their Years by the 
Returns of the Olympics. See Olympiad. 

Thofe who were Conquerors in them, were fo honour'd 
by their Country-men, that at their Return, a piece of 
the Wall of the City was pull'd down to give paflage to 
their Chariot. The Prize contended for, was a Crown of 
Laurel. See Olymp ionics. 

Olympic J-ire, is fometimes ufed for the Fire arifing 
from the Sun's Rays collected in the Focus of a Burning- 
Glafs. See Fire and Burn lNG-Glafs. 

GH OLYMPICI, the Title of the Academiflsof^ccffsifl, 
in Italy. See Academy. 

OLYMPIONICI, Olympionics, in Antiquity, an Ap- 
pellation given to thofe who came off Victorious in the 
Olympic Games. See Olympic. 

The Olympionics were infinitely honour'd in their Country, 
as being eftcem'd to have done it immortal Honour. The 
Athenians particularly, were fo lavifh in their Prefents to 
the Olympionics their Country-men, that Solon found it ne- 
ceffary to reftrain their Liberality by a fpecial Law, which 
imported that the City Should give 500 Drachma's to the 
Olympionics 5 which amounted to about 5S Ounces of Silver, 
our Weight. No very considerable Sum, 

OMBRE, a celebrated Court-Game at Cards ; play'd 
by two, by three, or by five Perfons 5 but generally by 
three. 

In Ombre by three, nine Cards are dealt to each Party ; 
the whole Ombre Pack being only 40 ; by reafon rhe Eights, 
Nines, and Tens are th rown afide : He that wins, mutt take 
five Tricks, or four when the other five are divided, fo as 
one have two, and the other three. 

The Game of Ombre is borrow'd from the Spaniards -• 
and requires all the Phlegm and Gravity of that People in 
the playing. The Name fignifies as much as the Game of 
Man ; Ombre, or Hombra, in SpaniJL, Signifying Man, in al- 
lufion to the Thought, and Attention requir'd herein. We 
iliall here give an Idea of the Oeconomy thereof. 

In Ombre by three j after the Cards are dealt, if none of 
the Parties think their hand ftrong enough to attempt for 
the Stake or Game, they all pafs $ and, after fomething 
out down to the former Stake, deal over again. If any 
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Will attempt for it, he henceforth is call'd the Omhrc ; and 
the other two become leagued together, like two Partners at 
Whisk, to defend it againll him. Note, each has the re- 
fufal of being Ombre, according to his Order of Seniority. 

There are two ways of his undertaking for the Game : 
In the firft, which is the mod ufual, after chufing what he 
willhave Trumps, he difcards, or lays afide what number 
of his Cards he pleafes, and in their lieu takes an equal 
Number from the remainder of the Pack ; the like do the 
other two. The other way is, when he dare truft to his 
own Hand, and therefore declines to difcard, or change 
any Cards, but leaves that to the others 5 which is call'd 
playing/nns frendre : If he gains the Point in this latter 
Cafe, he reaps fomewhat extraordinary, more than in the 
firft. 

If he fail, he is faid to be beafied ; and the Failure is 
call'd a Remife, or Refuejle ; and if one of the Defenders of 
the Stake win more Tricks than he, he is faid to win Coddle, 
and takes up the Stake the Ombre play'd for : And in both 
cafes, the Ombre is to forfeit the Value of the Stake play'd 
for to the Board. 

If the Ombre win all the nine Tricks ; it is call'd win- 
ning the Vole, and he reaps doubly $ and if he attempt it, 
and mifcarry, he fuffers proportionably. The Overfights, 
and Irregularities committed in the courfe of the Game, 
are call'd Beajies, and fubject the Perfons chargeable 
therewith to Forfeitures. 

Laflly, as to the Order and Value of the Cards at Ombre, 
it is to be obferv'd, that the Ace of Spades, call'd Sfadtte, 
is always the firft or higheft Trump, in whatever Suit the 
Trump be 5 the Duce of Trumps, when Trumps is of either 
of the black Colours 5 or the Seven, ifof the black, is thefe- 
cond Trump, and call'd Mamlle 5 the Ace of Clubs, call'd 
Bajlo, the third ; and if either of the red Suits be Trump, 
the Ace of that Suit, call'd Punto, the fourth. The reit in the 
blackSuits are valued according to the following Order, viz. 
King, Queen, Knave, Seven, Six, Five, Four, and Three. 
In the red Suits they follow thus 5 King, Queen, Knave, 
Duce, Three, Four, Five, and Six. 

The three firft, or principal Trumps, are call'd Mata- 
dores ; which have this Privilege, that they are not obliged 
to attend an inferior Trump when it leads 3 but for want of 
another fmall Trump, the Perfon may renounce Trumps, 
and play any other Card. Add, that if the three Matadores 
be in the hands of the Ombre, in cafe he be beaded, he is 
to forfeit for 'em 5 or, if he gain his Point, he is to have a 
Confideration for 'em 5 but for nothing lefs than three. 
And it mult be further noted, that the Trumps immediate- 
ly fucceeding thefe, -viz. Punto, King, Queen, cjfe. if they 
be found in the fame hand with the former, are alfo re- 
puted as Matadores, and to be allowed, or forfeited for like 
the reit : And this as low as the Sequence reaches with- 
out interruption. 

There are fome Varieties in the manner of playing the 
Game of Ombre: Sometimes he who hvsSpadille, is oblig'd 
to play, let his Game be ever fo bad ; which is call'd 
Farce SpadiUet Sometimes, when all have pafs'd, a Perfon 
undertakes the Game on condition of difcatding, and ma- 
king up his hand e'er he names Trump ; which is call'd 
Gajcarille. 

In Ombre, by jive, which fome even prefer to that by three, 
as not requiring fo much Attention ; only eight Cards a- 
piece are dealt 5 and five Tricks mull be won, otherwife 
the Ombre is beajted. 

Here the Perfon who undertakes the Game, afternaming 
the Trump, calls a King to his Affillance ; upon which, 
thePerlon inwhofehand the King is, without difcovering 
himfclf, is to affiit him as a Partner, and to fhare his Fate. 
If between both, they can make five Tricks, the Ombre 
wins ; and then the auxiliary King fhares the Spoil ; and 
•vice verfa. 

If the Ombre venture the Game without calling in any 
King 5 this too is call'd playing fans Prendre $ in which cafe 
the other four are all againll him, and he mult win five 
Tricks alone, or be beajied. The reft is much the fame as 
by three 5 mutatis mutandis. 

Ombre de Soleil, in Heraldry, Shadow of the Sun, is when 
the Sun is borne in Armoury, fo, as that the Eyes, Nofe, 
and Mouth, which at other times are reprefented, do not 
appear. 

OMELET, a FricafTee, or Preparation of Eggs, with 
other Ingredients in a Pan , very ufual in Spain. 

Menage derives the Word from the Italian Ammella, 
little Soul 5 which, he fays, that People ufe for the nice 
Bits among the Entrails of Fowls, ££c. ufed for Fricaffees, 
as Livers, Hearts, Kidneys, Gizzards, $c. From whence, 
byrefemblance, isform'd Amelette, a FricafTee of Eggs : 
'1 ho Tripod derives the Word from ana, together, and 
aus/i', to dilute, moiften, mix 3 and M. de la Matte le 
Vayer from the French Oeuf, Egg, andmelez, mingled. 

The Forms of Omelets are various : A noted Author in 
this way, prefers the following one. The Eggs being 



beaten, are to be feafon'd with Salt and Pepper, and then 
fried in Butter made boiling hot : This done, Gravy to 
be poured on, and the whole ftrew'd with Chives and 
Pariley Hired fmall. When one fide is fried enough, it is 
to be turn d on the other. 

There are alfo Omelets with Sugar ; Farad Omelets ; Ome- 
lets the Turkifi way, S£?c 

OMEN, a Sign, or Indication of fomethin? Future, ta- 
ken from the Mouth of a Perfon (peaking. 

Feflus derives the Word Omen from Oremen, quod Jit ore. 
See Augury. 

Omen Przrogativum, among the Romans, was the Vote 
of the firft Tribe or Century, in their Comitia. 

When a Law, &C. was propofed, or an Election to be- 
made, an Urn was brought in to the Priefls there prefentj 
into which were caft the Names of the Tribes, or Centu- 
ries, or Curia 3 as the Comitia wete either Tributa, or Centu- 
riata, or Curiata. And the Lots being drawn, that Tribe- 
Century, S?c. whofe Name came up firft, was call'd Tri- 
bus, or Centuria Prerogative, becaufe their Voices were ask'd 
firft. And fo much did the Romans depend on this Prero- 
gative Century, that the reft generally follow'd them. 
Hence a Perfon who had the Voices of the Prerogative; 
was faid to have the Prerogative Omen. 

OMENTUM, in Anatomy, the Caul, Epiploon, Rete, or 
Reticulum, a fat, thin Membrane fpread over the ' In- 
teftines, and following them in all their Sinuofities. See 
Intestines. 

It reaches from the bottom of the Stomach (to which it 
is connected) to the Navel, at which it ordinarily termi- 
nates ; tho in fome Subjects it goes further, fo as upon a 
Rupture of the Peritoneum, to fall into the Scrotum. Be- 
fides the Stomach, it is falien'd to the concave Part of the 
Liver, the back fide of the Duodenum, part of tie Colon 
the Back, and the Spleen ; its other Extremity to the fmall 
Guts. 

Its Form rcfembles that of a Pouch, or Sachel, which 
maybe inflated with a Blow-pipe to the Capacity of a 
Gallon. 

Its Subftance is membranous, confiding of two Leaves 
or Coats, between which, and on the Surfaces of which' 
are innumerable Veins, Arteries, Nerves, and Vafa Adi- 
pofa, or Fat Veffels, vatioufly interwove, and by their In- 
terferons dividing the Part into a Multitude of little JreoU 
refetnbling the Mafhes of a fine Net 5 whence its Name' 
Rete. ' 

The Fat, in its proper Ducts, running along with the 
other Veflels, renders thefe AreoU very obfeure 3 while 
the intermediate Spaces are fill'd with a ttanfparent Mem- 
brane, full of fmall Holes ; fo that the whole appears a 
beautiful kind of Net. Its Arteries come from the Celiac 
and Mefemerics, and its Veinsrun to the Porta, and are call'd 
Epiploic* 5 itsNervesfrom the Intercoflals. 

The Fat, hete, as in the Membrana Mipofa, is either 
brought by the Duels into the Adipoje Cells, or deliver'd 
from the Cells into the Ducts 5 for the Finenefs of the Vef- 
fels, 2?c. renders their Courfe exceeding difficult to trace : 
'Tiseven doubted whether or no they be hollow. Malpi^hi 
and many others, incline to the former Opinion ; and rake 
the Omentum to be nothing elfe but a large Pouch, full of 
innumerable little ones, fill'd with Fat 5 they add, 'thai the 
DuBusJdipofi are real Veffels arifing out of the Omentum, 
and fpreading themfelves, by means of the Membrana Adi- 
pofa, throughout the whole Body 5 diftributing Fat to every 
Part, in the fame manner as the Arteries diilribute Blood. 
SeeFAT and Ductus Adipoji. 

The particular Ufe of the Omentum is to promote the 
Fcriliali'C Motion of the Guts, by lubricating them with 
its oily Subftance, which tranfudes thro' its Pores; and by 
following them in their Doublings and Windings, to ferve 
as a Boiller to Hide upon ; and by filling up their Hollows 
preventing their being too much diflcnded with Flatulencies' 
yet giving way to them when teplete with Aliment. 

The Omentum is ftngle in all Animals, excepting Mon- 
keys, in which it is triple or quadruple. 

OMOPHORIUM, a little Cloak, antiently wore by the 
Bifhops, over their Shoulders 5 thereby to reprefent the 
good Shepherd who brings home the flray'd Sheep on his 
Shoulders. 

For this reafon it was put off" at the opening of tha Gof- 
pels, becaufe then the true Shepherd Jefus Chrift, wasfup- 
pofed prefent in Perfon. 

Some confound the Omophorium with the Pallium wore by 
rhe Patriarchs ; but there was this difference, that the 
Pallium was a long Cloak, of Purple, and was peculiarly re- 
ferved for Patriarchs : tho fince given to fome Bifhops by 
way of distinction. See Pallium. 

The Word is pure Greek, form'd from £(j.os, Shoulder 
and p5?«, I carry. 

OMOPLATE, in Anatomy, is ufed in the general for 
the Shoulder j bur, particularly for two Bones fituate on 
the hind part of the upper Ribs, one on each fide. 
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Thefe Bones are broad, and especially in the middle; 
*hick in their Apophyses j of a triangular Form, concave 
within, and convex without 5 and are join'd to the Cla- 
vicles and Arms. 

The Word comes from the Greek »/*©-, Shoulder, and 
-s-ArtTuf, broad. 

OMPANORATE, the Title bore by the Priefts of the 
Ifland of Madagascar. 

Thefe are the School-Matters of the Country, and teach 
Arabic and Writing. They have fevcral Books, but none 
of them contain more than fome Chapter of the Alcoran, 
and a few phyfical Recipes. 

They are divided into feveral Orders, bearing fome Re- 
fcmblance to our Ecclefiaftical Dignities : As Ombiajfe, 
Secretary, or Phyfician > Ttbon, Subdeacon j Moulad-zi, 
Deacon ; Faquihi, Prieft 5 Catlbon, Bifhop j Lamlamaha, 
Archbi/hop5 Ompirji quilt. Prophets or Diviners 5 Sababa 
Calif, or Chief of the Religion. 

The Ompanorates deal much in Talifmans, and other 
Charms, which they call Hitidzi, and which they fell to 
the Grandees of the Place. They alfomake little Statues 
or Images, call'd Auli, which they confult as Oracles 5 
and to which they afcribe various Powers ; as the making 
rich, deftroying Enemies, &c. They have public Schools, 
where they teach their Superftitions and Sortileges. The 
Qmptfiquili pra&ife Neomancy, and are moftly confulted 
on Difeafes, and the Succefs of Affairs ; refolving all 
Quettions by Figures drawn on alittle Table, cover'd with 
Sand. 

OMPHACIN, in Pharmacy, a kind of Oil, pretended to 
be drawn from Olives while yet green, and four ; but Fo- 
met charges it as an Impofture j adding, that Olives yield 
no Oil at all till perfectly ripe. See Oil and Olive. 

The Word is derived from the Greek °y-<?*Z> unripe 
Grape. 

OMPHALOCELE, in Medicine, a kind of Hernia, or 
Tumor, in the Navel j arifing like other Hernia's from a 
Relaxation or Rupture of the Peritoneum. See Her- 
nia. 

Its remoter Caufes are violent Strains, loud Cries, abun- 
dance of ferous Humour, difficult Delivery, &c. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek o^ahov, Navel, 
and »&», Tumor. 'Tis otherwife call'd Exomphalus. See 

ExOMPIlALUS. 

OMYUhLQ-Mef enteric, in Anatomy. All Fxtus's are 
wrap'd in at leaft two Coats, or Membranes ; mod of 
them have a third, call'd Allantoides, or Urinary. Some, as 
the Dog, Cat, Hare, &c. have a fourth, which has two 
Blood- Veffels, viz. a Vein and an Artery, call'd Omphalo- 
Mefenterics, becaufe paffing along the String to the Navel, 
and terminating in the Mefentery. See Foetus, Secun- 
dine, &c. 

OMPHALOPTIC, in Optics, a Glafs that is convex 
on both fides, popularly call'd a Convex-Lens. See Con- 
vex- Len s. 

ONANIA, and Onanism, Terms fome late Emperics 
have framed to denote the Crime of Self-pollution j men- 
tioned in Scripture to have been practifed by Onan, and 
puniftied in him with Death. 'Tis the fame with what in 
other places of Scripture, particularly Levit. ch. xx. is call'd 
gtv'mgof Seed to Moloch 5 for which the Punifhment allot- 
ted is Honing to Death. See Pollution. 

ONDEE, in Heraldry, fee Wavy. 

ONERANDO fro rata Fortionis, a Writ which lies for 
a Joint-Tenant, or Tenant in Common, when diftrain'd for 
more Rent than the Proportion of his Land comes to. 

ONGLEE, is ufed by the French Heralds to denote the 
Talons or Claws of Bealis or Birds, when of Colours diffe- 
rent from the Body. 

ONIROCRATIA, in Divination, the Art of Expound- 
ing Dreams. See Dream, Divination, 2?c. 

It appears from feveral Paffages of Scripture, that there 
was, under the ^eiviJJj Difpenfation, fitch a thing as fore- 
telling future Events by Dreams 5 but then there was a 
particular Gift, or Revelation required for that purpofe. 

It mould feem hence, that Dreams are really iignifica- 
tive, and do forebode fomething to come ; and all that is 
wanting among us is the Onirocratia, the Art of knowing 
what ; yet 'tis the Opinion of many, that Dreams are mere 
Chimera's; bearing, indeed, fome Relation to what has 
pafs'd, but none to what is to come. As to the Cafe of 
Jofeph, 'twas poffible for God, who knew all things, to 
difcover to him what was in the Womb of Fate 5 and to in- 
troduce that, he might take the occasion of a Dream : Not 
but that he might as well have foretold it from any other 
Accident or Circumftance whatever. Unlefs God, to give 
the Matter more weight, mould purpofely communicave 
fuch a Dream to Fharaoh, in order to fall in with the popu- 
lar Notions of Dreams and Divination, which then prevail'd 
among the Egyptians' 

The word Onirocratia is form'd from the Greek QV&&t, 
Dream, and xca^y, 1 poffefs. 



ONIROCRITIC, a Title given to Interpreters of 
Dreams, orthofewho judge of Events from the Circum- 
itances of Dreams. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek 'qvu&s, Dream, and 
Kttcii, Judgment. 

There is no great regard to be had to thofe Greek Books 
call'd Onirocritics 5 nor do we know why the Patriarch of 
Confiant'mople and others /hould amuie themfelves with 
writing on fo pitiful a Subject. 

Rigault has given us a Collection of the Greek and Latin 
Works of this kind; one attributed to Ajhampfichus, ano- 
ther to Nicephorus Patriarch of Conjlantinople j to which are 
added the Treatiles of Artemidorus, and Achrrct. But rhe\ 
Books themfelves are little elfe but Reveries? a kind of 
waking Dreams, to explain and account for ileeping ones. 

The Secret of Omrocrhicifm, according to them all, con- 
fifts in the Relation fuppofed to be between the Dream, and 
the Thing fignify'dj but they are far from keeping to the 
Relations of Agreement and Similitude 5 and frequently 
have recourfe to others of Diffunilirude, and Contrariety. 

ONIX, or Onyx, in Natural Hiitory, a precious Stone, 
accounted a Species of Opake Agat. See Precious Stone, 
Agat, £S?c. 

Its Colours are ufually white and bhick, which appear 
as diftincT: as if laid on by Art. There are fome brought 
from Arabia, mix 'd with a greyiftvHue; which, after ta- 
king off one Lay or Zone, mew another underneath, of a 
different Colour. Whence it takes the Name Memphites or 
Camehiia, q. d. another Stone. Whire Zones or Girdles are 
effential to an Onix. 

The Word Onix, in the Greek Language, fignifiesAW; 
the Poets making this Stone to have been form'd by the 
Fare*, from a Piece of Venues Nails, cut off by Cupid with 
one of his Arrows. 

Diofcorides and Galen rank Alabafter among the number 
of Onix's ; tho' this is very remote from the Sentiment of 
the Moderns. See Alabaster. 

ONKOTOMY, in Cbirurgery, the Operation of open- 
ing a Tumor, or Abfcefs; from the Greek ovk.qs, Tumor, and 
-A[j.vu>, I cut. See Tumor, &c. 

ONOMANCY, or Nomancy, the Art of divining the 
good or evil Fortune to befall a Man, from the Letters of 
which is his Name. See Name. 

Qnomantia was a very popular and reputable Practice a- 
mong the Antients : The Pythagoreans taught, that the 
Minds, Actions and SuccelTes of Men, were according to 
their Fate, Genius, and Name ; and Plato himfelf feems 
fomewhat inclinable to the fame Opinion. Attjonius expref- 
fes it to Probus, thus ; 

Qualem creavit Moribus 9 
Jujjit vocari Nomine, 
Mundi jufremus Arbiter. 

Thus he plays with tippling Meroe, as tho' her Name told 
/he would drink mere Wine, without Water, or, as he calls 
it, Merum Merum. Thus HippoUtus was obferved to be torn 
in pieces by his Coach-Hories, as his Name imported -, and 
thus Agamemnon iignify'd he mould linger long before 
Troy. Priam, that he ftiould be redcem'd out of Bondage 
in his Childhood. Hitherto may be alfo referred that of 
Claudius Rutllius; 

Nominibas certts credam decurrere Mores* 
Moribtts ant potius Nomina certa dariX 

'Tis a frequent Obfervation in Hiftory, that the grcateft 
Empires and States have been founded and deftroy'd by 
Men of the fa'me Name. Thus Cyrus, the Son of Camhyfes^ 
begun the Ferfian Monarchy ; and Cyrus, the Son of Darius, 
ruin'd it. Darius, Son of Hyjtafpes, reftorcd it j and again, 
Darius, Son of Arcanus, utterly overthrew it. Philip, Son 
of Amintas, exceedingly enlarged the Kingdom of Macedo- 
nia ; and Philip, Son of Antlgonus, wholly loft it. Au- 
giiftus was the firtfc Emperor of Rome, Auguftulus the lair. 
Conftantine firft fettled the Empire of Confiant'mople t, and 
Conjiantine loft it wholly to the Turks. 

*Tis an Obfervation of the like kind, that fome Names 
are conftantly unfortunate to Princes .- As Cains among the 
^Romans ••, $obn in France, England, and Scotland ; and Henry 
in France. 

One of the great Rules of Onomancy among the Pythago- 
reans, was, That an even Number of Vowels in a Name 
fignify'd an Imperfection in the left Side of the Man 5 and 
an odd Number, in the right. Another Rule was, that 
thofc Perfons were the molt happy, in whofe Names the 
Numeral Letters, added together, made the grcateft Sum 5 
for which reafon, fay they, it was that AchiHes vanquim'd 
He&orj the Numeral Letters in the former Name amount- 
ing, forfooth, to a greater Number than in the latter. 

And it was doubtlefs from a Principle much of the fame 
kind, that the young Romans toaftcd their Miftreffes at 
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their Meetings, as often as there were Letters in their 
Names. Thus Martial, 

Nxvia fex Cyathis, feptem Juflim bibatttr. 

Rhoiegims defcribes a Angular kind of Onomamia : Thus 
'Thcodotus, King of the Goth:, being curious to know the 
Succefs of his Wars againit the Romans, an Onomantical 
Jew order'd him to ihut up a Number of Swine in little 
Styes and to give fome of them Roman, to pothers, Gothic 
Names, with different Marks to diftinguifh them ; and 
there to keep them to a certain Day: which being come, 
upon infpecting the Styes, they found thofe dead, to whom 
the Gothic, and thofe alive, to whom the Roman Names were 
given : Upon which the Jew foretold the Defeat of the 

The Word Onomantia is form'd from the Greek 'cvoua, 
Name and (uivrrAa, Divination. Indeed there is fomething 
fingular in the Etymology : for, in ftrictnefs, Onomancy 
Jhould fignify Divination by AJjes ; from ov@-, Afmtts, and 
uztmia. And to fignify Divination by Names, it fhould be 
Onomatamancy . 

ONOMAIOPjEA, in Grammar, lie. a Figure of 
Speech, whereby Names and Words are form'd to the Re- 
femblance of the Din or Sound made by the Thing figni- 
fy'd ; as Tricqite-Track, from the Noife the Ladies make at 
this Game : And from the fame Source arifes the Buzzing 
of Bees, the Grunting of Hogs, the Cackling of Hens, the 
Snoring of People afleep, th eC/.i/iim; of Arms, £?c. 

The furell Etymologies are thofe deduced by the Onoma- 
topaia. See Etymology. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek 'ovofui. Name, and 
"zroiiy, jingo, I make, feign. 

ONONYCH1TES, fomething that has the Hoof:, that 
is, the Feet of an Afs : A Name the Heathens, in the 
firft Century, gave the God of the Chriftians, becaufe they 
owned and adored the fame God with the yews. Now 
'twas a Notion, (howfoever it had its Rife) as appears from 
Cor. Tacitus, Hifl. lib.*}, c.16. That the Israelites, much af- 
filed with Thirft, were led to a Spring by an Afs going to 
drink ; and that in gratitude for the Benefit, they worship- 
ped an Afs 5 and that the Chriftians did fo likewife. See 
1'ertnll. Apol. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek ov@-, Afs, and %lv% , 

Hoof. 

ONTOLOGY, orONTOsoPHY, the Doctrine, or Know- 
ledge * Etite, of Being, in the General, or AbftracL See 
Ens. 

Ontology coincides with what in the Schools we more u- 
fually call Metaphyficks. See Metaphysicks. 

ONYCOMANCY, or as fome have ir, Onymancy, a 
kind of Divination by means of the Nails of the Fingers. 
See Nail. 

The anrient Practice was to rub the Nails of a Youth 
with Oil and Soot, or Wax 5 and to hold up the Nails thus 
rubbed aoaintt the Sun. Upon them were fuppofed to appear 
Figures or Characters, which fhew'd the Thing requir'd. 

Hence, our modern Chiromancers call that Branch of 
their Art, which relates to the Infpection of Nails, Onyco- 
mancy. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek cVi/f, Nail, and 
fj.av7\'icr, Divination. 

OPACITY, in Philofophy, a Quality of fome Bodies, 
which renders them Opake, i. e. impervious to the Rays 
of Light. See Lioht. 

The Term Opacity is ufed in oppofition to Tranfparency. 
See Transparency. 

Opacity, according to the Cartefians, confifls in this, that 
the Pores of the Body are not all ilrait, or direclly before 
each other ; or rather, nor pervious every way. 

But this Doctrine is deficient ; for tho' it muft be al- 
low'd that to have a Body tranfparent, its Pores muft be 
firaight, or rather, open every way : Yet how it fhould 
happen, that not only Glafs and Diamonds, but even 
Water, whofe Parts are fo very moveable, fhould have 
all their Pores open and pervious every way ; and at the 
fame time, the finefl Paper, or the thinned Gold Plate, 
fhould exclude the Light for want of fuch Pores, is incon- 
ceivable. So that another Caufe of Opacity muft be 
found. 

Now, all Bodies have vaftly more Pores or Vacuiries, 
than are neceffary for an infinite Number of Rays to find 
a free Paflage thro them in right Lines, without ftriking 
on any of the Parts themfelves. For fince Water is nineteen 
times lighter, i. e. rarer, than Gold ; and yet Gold it/elf 
is fo very rare, that Magnetic Effluvia pafs freely thro' it 
without any oppofition ; and Quickfilver is readily receiv'd 
within its Parts, and even Water itfelf by Compreffion, it 
muft have much more Pores than folid Parts : Confe- 
quently, Water muft have at lead forty times as much Va- 
cuity as Solidity. See Pore. 
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The Caufe therefore why fome Bodies are ofafa, does 
not contift in the want of reailinear Pores, Dervious every 
way ; but, either in the unequal Denfity of the Parts ; or in 
the Magnitude of the Pores, and being either empty, or fillM 
with a different Matter ; by means whereof the Rays of 
Light, in their PaiTage, are arretted by innumerable Re- 
fractions and Reflexions 5 till, falling at length on fome 
folid Part, they become quite extinct, and are utterly 
abforb'd. See Ray and Refraction. 

Hence Cork, Paper, Wood, &c. are opake; while Glafs, 
Diamonds, £S?t\ are pellucid. For in the Confines, or join- 
ing of Parts alike in Denfity, fuch as thofe of Glafs, Water, 
Diamonds,^, among themfelves ; there arifes no Refrac- 
tion or Reflection, by reafon of the equal Attraction e- 
very way. So that fuch of the Rays of Light as enter 
the firft Surface, pafs firaight thro' the Body; excepting 
fuch as are loll and abforb'd, by finking on folid Parts. 
But in the bordering of Parts unequal in Denfity j fuch as 
thofe of Wood and Paper, both with regard to themfelves, 
and with regard to the Air or empty Space in their larger 
Pores, the Attraction being unequal, the Reflections and 
Refractions will be very great; thus the Rays will be 
unable to pafs thro* fuch Bodies, being continually bandied 
about, till they become extinct. See Attraction, fci?c. 

That this Interruption, or Difcontinuity of Parts, is the 
chief Caufe of Opacity, Sir Ifaac Newton argues to ap- 
pear hence, that all opake Bodies immediately begin to be 
tranfparent, when their Pores become fill'd with a Sub- 
flance of equal, or almoft equal Denfity with their Parts; 
Thus Paper dipt in Water or Oil, the Stone call'd Ocidus 
Mundi fteep'd in Water, Linnen Cloth dipt in Oil or Vine- 
gar, and other Subftances foak'd in fuch Fluids as will in- 
timately pervade their little Pores, become more tranfpa- 
rent than before. On the contrary, the moft tranfparent 
Subftances, by emptying their Pores, or feparating their 
Parts;, may be render'd very opake : Thus Salts, or wet 
Paper, or Octtlus Hundi, by drying ; Horn, by fcraping ; 
Glafs, by pulverizing or flawing ; und Water itfelf, by 
being beat into Bubbles or Froth, are render'd Opake. 

Indeed, to render Bodies opake and colour'd, their In- 
terftices muft not be lefs than of fome determinate Size : 
For the moft opake Bodies that are, if their Parts be very 
minutely divided, as when Metals are divided in Acid 
Menftruums, become perfectly tranfparent. See Colour, 
Transparency, &c. 

OPAL, a precious Stone, of various Colours. See Pre- 
cious Stone. 

In it are feen the Red of the Ruby, the Purple of the 
Amethyft, the Green of the Emerald j befides Yellow, 
and fometimes Black and White. 

When the Stone is broke, moft of thefe Colours difap- 
pear ; which mews that they arife by Reflection from one 
or two principal ones. 

Its Form is always either round or oval ; its prevailing 
Colour white. Its Diverfity of Colours makes it almoft of 
equal Value with a Saphir or Ruby. 

Tavemier fays, perhaps fomewhat too positively, that 
there are Mines of Opal in Turkey. Other Authors, antient 
and modern, fay, Cyfrus t Arabia, Egypt,, Bohemia, and Hun- 
gary, produce it ; whence it js diftinguiih'd into two kinds, 
Oriental and Occidental. 'Tis too foft to bear poli/hing with 
Pewter or Lead ; fo that they are obliged to polifh it with 
Tripoli. 

Pliny among the Antients, and Forta and Albertus 'Magnus 
among the Moderns, are very copious on the Virtues of the 
Opal; forfooth, becaufe it has the Colours of all the 0- 
ther precious Stones, ir muft have all their Virtues too. 
The Antients call'd it Faideros, from its promoting Love 
and Good-Will. Fliny and Salinas mention a Species of 
Opal, call'd £xecot;tahtha, which had fixty Colours. 

Jrtifcial Opal. In the Fhilofoph. TranfaB. TAr.Colepreffe 
gives us an account of the manner of counterfeiting Opal, 
as practifed at Harlem. He fays, the Counterfeit is very 
lively, and thinks it only perform'd by the Degrees of 
Heat, which produce the Colours. When the Compofition 
is melted, tney take out fome on the Point of an Iron 
Rod, which being cool'd either in the Air or Water, is co- 
lourlefs and pellucid j but being put into the Mouth of 
the Furnace on the fame Rod, and there turn'd by the 
Hand for a little fpace, hath its little Bodies fo variously 
pofited in ivarious Parts of the fame Piece, that the Light 
falling on them, being varioufly modify'd thereby, repre- 
fents the fevcral Colours feen in the natural Opal. He 
adds, the Colours may be deftroy'd and reftored, according 
to the various Motions of its Particles by Heat. 

OPALIA, orOpicoNsivA, Feafts celebrated at Rome, in 
honour of the Goddefs Ops. Varro fays, they were held 
three days after the Expiration of the Saturnalia. 

According to Macrobius, they were held the nineteenth of 
December, which was one of the Days of the Saturnalia. He 
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adds, that thefe two Feafts were celebrated in the fame 
Month, becauie Saturn and Ops were Husband and Wife j and 
that it was to them we owe the Invention of Corn and Fruits : 
for which reafon, the Feaft was not held till the Harveft 
and Fruit-time were intirely over. 

Laftly, he obferves, that the Vows offerM to the God- 
defs, were made fitting on the Ground ; to fhew that flie 
was Earth, the Mother of all things. 
OPENING a Vein, fee Bleeding. 

Opening Flank, in Fortification, is that part of the 
Flank which iscover'd by the Oriilon. See Flank. 

Opening of Trenches, is the firft Breaking of Ground 
by the Befiegers, in order to carry on their Approaches to- 
wards a Place. See Trench. 

Opening of Gates, in Aftrology, is, when one Planet 
feparates from another, and prefently applies to a third 
bearing Rule in a Sign oppofite to that ruled by the Planet 
with which it wasjo'n'd. 

OPERA, a Dramatic Compofition fet toMufic, and fung 
on the Stage j accompanied with mufical Instruments; and 
enrich'd with magnificent Drefiings, Machines, and other 
Decorations. 

Hfttyere fays, that 'tis effential to the Opera to keep the 
Mind, the Eyes, and Ears in an Enchantment ; S. Evremond 
calls the Opera a chimerical Affemblage of Poetry and Mu- 
lic ; where the Poet and Mufician each cramp the other. 

The Opera we derive from the Venetians, among whom 
'tis held one of the principal Glories of their Carneval. 
See Comedy. 

While the EngUJh and French Comic and Tragic Theatres 
were forming, the Venetians invented the Opera : The Ab- 
bot Ferr'tn, Introductor of Embaffaders to Gajlon Duke of 
Orleans, was the firft who form'd the Defign of introducing 
'em into Tarts ; and heobtain'd the King's Privilege for the 
fame in 1669. And it was not long e'er it pafs'd thence 
into England. The Spectator obferves, that the French 
Mufic agrees with their Accent and Pronunciation, much 
better than the EngUJh; and are at the fame time better 
calculated for the gay Humour of that People. See Re- 
citative. 

At Rome they have a kind of Spiritual Opera \ frequent in 
Lent j confiding of Dialogues, Duos, Trios, Ritornella's, 
Chorus's, &c. The Subject whereof is taken out of the 
Scripture, the Life of fome Saint, or the like. The Ita- 
lians call 'era Oratorio : The Words are frequently Latin 5 
and fometimes Italian. 

OPERATION, in the general, the A£t of exerting, or 
exerciiing fome Power, or Faculty, upon which an Effect 
follows. See Power. 

The nablefl Operation of Man, is that by the Schoolmen 
call'd Vital, or Immanent, viz. the Operation of the Mind ; 
which, with regard to the Understanding, is threefold ; Ap- 
prchenfion or Perception, Difcretion or Judgment, and 
Reasoning or Difcourfe. See Apprehension, Judgment, 
and Discoubse. Thedirefting of thefe makes the Ob- 
ject ot Logic. See Logic, 

WiJi regard to the Will, tHe 'immanent* Operations are 
Willing and Killing j to which are refer'd Loving and Ha- 
ting. See Will. 

Operation, in Medicine, a methodical Action of the 
Hand, on the human Body; to re-eftablifti Health. See 
Ciiirurcery. 

Bleeding is a very common, but at the fame time a dan- 
gerous .Op eratian* See Phlebotomy and Bleeding. 

Trepanning is one of the fineft Operations in Chirurgery. 
Sec Trepanning. The Ctfarian Operation is the cutting 
a Woman with Child, and drawing out the Child through 
one fide. See Cjesarian. 

The other Chirurgical Operations, are Sutures, Tupping, 
Caflratingt Cutting for the Fiftula, Amputation, Extirpation, 
Cuppng, exc See each in its Place in this Work. 

Operation is particularly ufed in Medicine, for the 
Manner wherein any Remedy produces its falutary Effect ; 
or that Series of Actions, mediate and immediate, whereby 
the remote End iseffected. See Medicine. 

See the Operations of each Kind of Medicines under the proper 
Heads, Specifics, Purgatives, Emetics, Opiates, 

£S?e. 

Operations, in Chymiftry, are the Proceffes, or Ex- 
periments, by means whereof the proper Changes are pro- 
duced in Bodies, and the Effects of the Art procured. See 
Chymistry. 

Now, the Changes Chymiftry produces in Bodies are re- 
ducible to two Kinds, WiB. an Union of Parts, and a Sepa- 
ration thereof: Thus Chymiftry either feparates Spirits, 
Salts, Oils, £jc. or compounds 'em together. 

A Chymical Operation, then, confifts in changing the Si- 
tuation of the Parts ; particularly, either in moving fome 
Farts, but not the Whole, which is call'd feparating ; or in 
adding new Part.r, which is call'd uniting. 

All Chymical Operations, therefore, are reducible to two 
Kinds, we- fuch whereby the Parts of Bodies before join'd 



or united, are feparated, which theantient Chymifls calVd 
Solution ; and fuch whereby the Parts before dif-joined are 
combined, or united, call'd Coagulation. See Solution 
and Coagulation. 

Some, however, object Digeftion as a third Species of 
Operation, not reducible to either of 'em : But Boerhaaz-e 
Ihews, that it is a Compofition of both. See Digestion'. 

Molt Chymifts, however, look on this Divifion as fcarce 
accurate and minute enough, and fubdivide it into a num- 
ber of particular, or fubordihate Of erations g as Calcination, 
Vitrif cation, F)ij\ illation, Sublimation, Cohobation, Amalgamation, 
Fermentation, T utre] : aBion f &.£i See each in its Place, Cal- 
cination, Vitrification, Sublimation, Distil- 
lation, Fermentation, £Sfr. 

Operation, in Theology, is ufed for the Actions both 
of the Word, and the Man, in Jefus Chrift. 

The Orthodox teach, that there are two Operations in 
Jefus Chrift, the one divine, the other human ; and not 
one Theandric Operation, as was the Doctrine of the Mono- 
thelites and Monophyfites. See Theandric, £i?c. 

OPERATOR, in Medicine, tfc. a Perfon who operates* 
or works with the Hand, on the human Body, to preferve,, 
or reftore, its Health. 

Thus we fay Operator for the Stone, meaning a Lithotomifr, 
or a Perfon who cuts. See Lithotomy. Operator for the 
Eyes, a Perfon who couches Cataracts, &c. See Cata- 
ract. Operator for the Teeth, a Tooth -Drawer. See 
Tooth. 

OPHITES, in Natural Hiftory, a fort of variegated 
Marbles otherwife call'd Serpentine. See Marble and 
Serpentine. 

It is thus call'd from the Greek opt, Serpent j by reafon 
its Spots refemble thofe of that Animal. 

Ophites is alfo a Sect of antient Heretics, who fprung 
out of the Gnojiics -, fo call'd from their wor/hipping the 
Serpent that feduced Eve. 

This Serpent, they taught, was inftruited thoroughly in all 
Knowledge 5 and make it the Father and Author of all the 
Sciences. On which Principle they built a thoufand Chime- 
ra's 5 part of which may be feen in St. Epiphan'uis, See 
Gnostic. 

They faid this Serpent was the Chrift 5 that he was very 
different from Jefus born of the Virgin, into whom, faid they, 
the Chrift defcended ■, and that 'twas this Jefus, not the 
Chrift, that fuffered. Accordingly, they made all thofe 
of their Sect renounce Jefus. 

The Sethians, or Sethites, mentioned by Theodoret, were 
either the fame with the Ophites, or very little different 
from them. 

OPHIUCHUS, in Aftronomy, a Conftellation of the 
Northern Hemifphere 5 call'd alfo Serpentarms, SeeSER- 

PENTARIUS. 

OPHTHALMIA, or Opthalmia, in Medicine, aDif- 
eafe of the Eyes ; properly, an Inflammation of the Tunica 
Adnata, or CosjunSha 5 accompanied with a rednefs, hear, 
and pain. See Eye. 

The Ophthalmia is either moift, or dry : In the firft, 
there is a /bedding of Tears ; in the fecond. none at 
all. 

It fometimes happens In the Ophthalmia, that the two 
Eye-lids are fo diftorted, that the Eye continues conftantly 
open, without being able to Ihut j which is call'd yj\u.Mi< j 
fometimes the Eye-lids are fo faften'd together, that the 
Eye cannot be open'd, which is call'd puftasvp, j. d. clofure 
of things that ftiould be open. 

The immediate Caufe of the Ophthalmia, is the Blood 
flowing in too great abundance in the little Veffeis of the 
Adnata, fo as to ftagnate therein, and diitend them. The 
remote Caufcs are the fame with thofe of other Inflam- 
mations. 

Celfus calls the Ophthalmia, Lippitttdo, by reafon of a 
Gum fticking to the Eye-lids in this Difeafe, which the 
Latins call Lippa. 

In Summer 'tis frequent to have Epidemic Ophthalmia's. 
Snow apply'd to the afflicted Eye, is reputed a good 
Remedy for the Ophthalmia ; The Ephemeridss of theLeo- 
pold'tne Academy mention an Ophthalmia cured by applying 
Cows-dung, whilehot, between two linnen Clothes, to the 
Eye. A Fox's Tongue, and the Fat and Gall of a Viper, 
are emperical Preiervatives againft thdOphthalmi a. 
The Word is form'd from the Greek o^ethptos, Eye. 
Pitcaim, and fome others, diftinguilh an external and 
internal Ophthalmia 5 the firft in the Adnata, which is that 
hitherto (poke of; the fecond in the Retina. The Symp- 
toms or Indications of the latter, are Mtifcx volitantes, Duft 
feeming to fly in the Air, £*?<;. SeeM uscje, &c. 

This, when inveterate, degenerates, or ends in a Gutta 
Serena, or Antattrojis. See Gutta Serena, &c. 

The Cure of Ophthalmia's, according to themodern Pra- 
ctice, depends chiefly on the due repetition of Purgatives. 
If thefe fail, recourfe is had to Veficataries, IfTues, Setons 
&c. Tho* Pitcaim prefers Bleeding ~ it being his Obferva- 

tian, 
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Eyes ; as Ophthalmic Waters, Ophthalmic Powders, Oint- 
ments, SSc. See Eyes. 

There is an excellent Ophthalmic prepared of Sugar of 
Saturn, 

The fifth Pair of Nerves of the Brain, dividing into 
three Branches ; the firft is call'd Ophthalmic, becaufe it 
goes to the Eye : This again lubdivides into two Branches, 
after fending out feveral Twigs which encompafs the Optic 
Nerves, and are diflributed in the Choroids See Nerve 

OPHTHALMOGRAPHS, that Branch of Anatomy 
which confiders the Structure and Compofition of the Eye ; 
the Ufe of its Parts, and the principal Eftefls of Vifion. 
Sec Eye. 

Our Countryman, Dr. William Briggs, has published an 
excellent Opbthalmographia, W Flempms another. 

The Word is form'd frotn the Greek »58»> lft ©-, Eye; 
and yfa$i, Defcriprion. 

OPHTHALMOSCOPY, that Branch of Phyfiognomy 
which confiders a Perl'on's Eyes; to deduce thence the 
Knowledge of his Temperament, Humour, and Manners. 
See Physiognomy. 

OPIATE, in Medicine, any Compofition wherein Opium 
is an Ingredienr. See Opium. 

The Word is frequently alfo apply'd to Confections, Anti- 
dotes, and Electuaries ; tho fome fay 'tis only properly 
applicable to loft Compofitions : In which fenfe it is de- 
fined an internal Remedy, varioufly compofed of Powders, 
Pulps, Liquors, Sugar, or Honey, reduced into a foft Con- 
fidence. See Confection, Electuary, &c. 

The Opiate of Solomon is a Compofition of great Fame, To 
call'd from one Solomon, a Phyfician, its Inventor ; and firll 
published by Laurence Soubert, 

There are a particular kind of Opiates, call'd Incarnathes, 
for the Teeth and Gums, made of Alum, Sumach, Lig- 
num Aloes, Myrrh, Mattic, £;c. reduced into Powder. 

Opi ates is alio ufed in the general for all Medicines 
given with an Intention to procure Sleep ; in which fenfe 
the Word is of the fame Import with Narcotics, Hypnotics, 
Soporifics, and Pacifies. See Sleep, Narcotic, Hyp- 
notic, c^c. 

The Operation of Opiates, or the manner wherein thev 
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the incraffating Quality of thofe MeoW., 
twitching Senfe upon the Membranes of the Lungs, Bowels, 
&c. being leffen A the /harp Humour is fuffer'd to lodge 
there ,n a greater Quantity, before it is To troublefome as to 
be thrown off and expell'd; ,t being all one as if there were 
no Irritation of thenar, ,f the uncafy Senfe thereof be 
not regarded by the M,nd. And thefe Effefts will all be 
beightned by the Mixture of the Op iaie Panicles witH the 
Blood ; which i is hereupon rarify',1, and diflends its Veffels, 
efpecially thofe of the liratn ; and this does Hill to a 
greater degree, leffen the Influx of the nervous Fluid 'to the 
lam, by preffing upon the Tubulg, or little Canals, through 
whicn it is derived. Whence the reafon of that Difficulty of 
breathing, which O£««occafion ; this Symptom being in- 
reparable from the Rarefaftion of the Blood in the Lungs. 

OPINION, a probable Belief; or a doubtful, and un- 
certain Judgment ot the Mind. SeeEELiEF. 

Opi ion may be flriflly defined the Affent of the Mind to 
fropofitions not evidently true at firit fight ; nor deduced, 
by neceffary Confequence, from others that are fo ; but fuch 
as carry the Face of Truth. See Truth, and Error, 
alloFAiTii.SSc 

TheSchools define ir, Jffenful Imelleffus cum formidim de 
°pp»fito; An Affent of the Underflanding, with fome fear 
or dittrutt on the contrary part. Thus the Logicians fay, 
that Demonitraton begets Science, or Knowledge; and 
probable Arguments beget Opinion. See Knowledge and 
Probability. 

Wherever the Mind's Acquiefcence in a Truth propofed 
to it, ,s accompanied with any Doubt, this is what we call 
an Opinion. See Douisti ng. 

Flato makes Opinion a Medium between Knowledge and 
Ignorance; clearer and more exprefs than Ignorance; yet 
more obfeure and unfatisfying than Knowledge. See Ig- 
norance. 

OPISTHOTONOS, in Medicine, a kind of Convulfion, 
wherein the Body is bent backwards, fo as to form, as it 
were, a Bow ; in wh.ch fenfe the Word is ufed in oppofition 
to Emprojthotono,, wherein the Body is bent forwards. See 
Convulsion. 

The Opisthotonos arifes from a tonic Motion of the Mufcles 
produce their Effect m the Body, Dr. Qumcy thus lays of the pofterior Parts of the Body ; efpecially thofe on 

in u ■ c ■ i , „ the back of the Head. 

All Pam is i a Sttmulus on the Part affefled, and is at- The Word is compounded of the Greek omi* backward 
tende-d with Contractions of the pained Membranes, which behind, and ™ K „, tender to ftretch bend ^^"^ 

Senfation in any yart 
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. s accompanied with a fmooth Undu- 
lation, and e.ily Reflux of the nervous Juice towards the 
Brain. ^ This is, as it were, the Entertainment of the Mind; 
with which being taken up, it doth not determine the Spirits 
to the Organs of Motion : that is, there is fuch a Relaxa- 
tion of the mufculsr Fibres, and fuch a Difpofition of the 
nervous Fluid, as is neceffary to Sleep. See Pain, tgc. 

Now, 'tis (hewn that an agreeable Senfation produced in 
the Stomach, together with a diftenticn of its Membranes, 
is the immediate Caufe of that Slecpinefs, to which we are 
inclinable alter Eating ; the one engaging the Mind, the 
other acting on the Body. For Pleafure amufes the Soul, 
and the Fulnefs of the Veffels in the Brain, checks and 
hinders, in fome mcafure, the derivation of the nervous 
Juice into the Organs. 

ISiow, to apply this ; a moderate Dofe of an Opiate, 
ufually tranfports People with a pleafing Senfation, to that 
degree, that, as they often exprefs themfelves, they ate in 
Heaven ; and tho they do not always fleep, (which pro- 
ceeds from the premutation of pleafing Images to the Mind 
fo flrongly, that, like Dreams, they do over-engage the 
Fancy, and fo interrupt the State of Reft) yet thev enjoy 
lo perfect an Indolence and Quiet, that no Happinefs in the 
World can furpafs the Charms of fo agreeable an Extafy. 

Thus we have from thefe Medicines, but in a far more 
eminent degree, all thofe Effefis which are obferred to 
follow upon that grateful Senfe in the Stomach, which a 
moderate Fulnefs produceth. For no Bodies are fo fit and 
able pleafingly to affect our fenfible Membranes, as thofe 
which confill of volatileParts,whofe Activity is tempered and 
allay'd by the Smoothnefs of fome which are lubricating 
and oily ; for they lightly rarify the Juices of the Stomach, 
and caufcapleafantTitillation of its nervousCoat, whereby 
there is induced an agreeable Plenitude, and the Mind is 
entertained with Ideas of Satisfaction and Delight. 

And thus, we eafily fee upon what Mechanifm the other 



Poppy. 

WhentheJuiceflowsofitfelf, thro' Incifions made in the 
Poppy Heads, it is properly call'd Opium ; when drawn by 
Expreflion, it affumts this Name of Meconium. See Me- 
conium; 

The'difference between the Qualities and Virtues of the 
two Juices, is very confiderable : The former is preferable 
on all accounts ; but it is exceeding rare ; the Turks, 
among whom it is produced, and who make great ufe of it 
never allowing it to be exported : fo that it is the latter 
that IS ordinarily ufed among us, and fold for Opium. 

'Tis moftly brought from the Levant and Cairo ■ gene- 
rally very impure v the Levantines, to ftortcn their La- 
bour, and to have the more Juice, drawing it equally from 
the Heads and the Leaves of Poppies, by Exprcffion, and 
then reducing it to the thicknefs of an Extract by Fire 

It mull be- choTen dry, the fmoorhelt, and blackefl 
pofl.be, of adrowly fmell, and neither rugged, norflicky, 
nor all in a Mafs. " 

'Tis a popular Error, that there is any fuch thing as 
white Opium-, tor tho' the Juice as it runs from the Heads 
of the Poppies be of a Mill-colour, it always becomes of a 
very deep brown as it thickens. Wherever it is found 
yellowifh or foft, tis a fign the Juice has not had Fire 
enough. 

Prepared Opium is call'd Laudanum ; of which there are 
two Ktnds: the one We; extrafted by means of Rain- 
Water, andSptrttofWine: The other Compound, call'd 
Laudanum Opiatum ; wherein there enter feveral other In- 
gredients. See Laudanum. 

The Ufes of Op„,m are to footh Pain, to excite Sleep, 
to flop Vomittng and Loofeneffes. Its Dofe is from half* 
Grain to two Gtams. Some Petfons, who have much habi- 
tuated themfelves to it, can take 5 o or 6a Grains. Charas 
lays, he has taken ia Grains himfelf; and adds, he knew 
one who made no fcruple of 3<r. And in the Phih 
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Evacuations, igc. proceed not only from the Mind's being 
taken up with a pleafing Senfe, whereby it is diverted from 
a difagreeable one ; but all Pain being attended with a 
Contraction of the Part, the Relaxation of the Fibres, which 
they caufe, eludes and deftroys the Force of the Stimulus. 



in three days time, took 102 Grains. 

It raifes the Spirits, occafions agreeable Senfations, and 

has much the fame efTeS with Wine or ftrong Spirits. The 

Turks ordinarily take to the quantity of a Drachm when 

8 G they 
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they go to Battel, or undertake any Affair that requires 
Vigour and Force. 

Opium flops, for a time, all Overflowings of Humours, 
Fluxes, Hemorrhages, £?c. probably from the fmooth- 
nefs and roundnefs of its Parts, which by a kind of Ti- 
tillation, oblige the Inteftines, and other Veffels to con- 
tract themfelves. See Opiates. 

Willi;, Sylvius, and Muller look on Opium as a coagulating 
Poifon, which fixes the Spirits in the Nerves. Wepfer and 
Pitcairn, on the contrary, maintain it to be a hot diffolving 
Poifon, which fubtilizes the Blood, exalts and reduces it' 
into Vapours, which bloat up the Arteries ; and the 
bloated Arteries comprefling the Veins and Nerves, fhut 
up the Paffage of the Spirits. See Poison. 

By Analyfis, it is found to contain a great deal of vola- 
tile Salt. 

The Wordisform'd from the Greek mis, Juice. 
OPOBALSAMUM, in Pharmacy, a whitifh Juice,Gum, 
or Refin, diftilling from the Branches of a Tree call'd 
Balfamum, or the Balm-Tree. See Balm. 

'Tis whitiih, pretty thick, tranfparent, of a Smell ap- 
proaching Turpentine, but much more agreeable. 

'Tis the fame with the celebrated Balfamum verum, or 
Balm of the Levant; at leaft the difference is not vifible, 
nor can Authors fix it. SeeBALM. 

It obtains a Place among the Alexipharmics, and is a 
good Ingredient in the Tberiaca Andromachi, and Mithri- 
date ; very ill fupply'd with the expreffed Oil of Mace 
for a Succedaneum, which does not at all come up to the 
fubtilty and activity of its Parts, but is of a much heavier 
Texture. 

This, as all other Balfams, is Suppurative, Deterfive, 
and Incarnating, apply'd outwardly to Tumors, Ulcers, or 
green Wounds. See Balsam. 

OPOPANAX, or Opoponax, in Pharmacy, a Gum, 
yellow without-iide, white within, fat, brittle, df an agree- 
able Tafte, and a very flrong Smell. See Gum. 

The Latins call it Pamces Herculeum, from Hercules, who 
is fuppos'd to have invented it, or rather who firft difco- 
ver'd its fpecific Virtues. 'Tis one of the three celebrated 
Panacea, or univerfal Medicines, they attributed fuch 
wonderful Virtues to. The two others are the Afclepium 
and Cbironium ; the firft found by Efculapius, the fecond by 
Chiron. See Panacea. 

The Gum Opoponax flows by Incifion from a Plant grow- 
ing abundantly in Achaia, Beotia, Phocis, and Macedonia : 
while 'tis liquid, 'tis white ; but as it dries and hardens, it 
affumes a beautiful golden yellow. 

There are three Kinds imported ; that in Tears ; that 
in the Mafs; and that counterfeited, or flatted. 

The firft is the beft, and the fecond is the better, as it 
has the more Tears ; the third is a rank Sophiftication, and 
good for little. 

It is little ufed internally ; tho~£iM«l/er ranks it among 
Cathartics. Its chief Ufe is in the Cure of Wounds ; 
whence it enters the Competition of the Vnguentum Divi- 
Kum, with the Galbattum, Ammoniac, and Bdellium. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek »»©-, Juice, and 
TOKt|, the Name of the Tree which yields it. 

OPPILATION, in Medicine, the Afl of obftrufling, or 
flopping up the Ducts, or Paffages of the Body, by evil or 
peccant Humours. See Obstruction. 

The Word is chiefly ufed for Obftruflions of the lower 
Belly. 

Vifcid, heavy Foods, difficult of Digeflion, are oppM- 
itve ; don't pafs off well, but flop in the Mouths of the 
Veffels. 

OPPONENT, a Perfon who withflands, or oppofcs an- 
other. See Opposition. 

The Term is chiefly ufed in fpeaking of Scholaflic or 
Academic Difputes or Exercifes, where a Perfon who op- 
pofes a Thefis, or impugns it by his Objections, is call'd 
Opponent, Opponent. 

OPFOSITES, Oppofita, [imply, among Logicians, are fuch 
Things as differ among themfelves ; fo, as not to differ in 
like manner with fome third. By which Circumflance, 
Of fofites differ from Difparates. 

The Schoolmen reckon four Kinds of Oppofites; viz. rela- 
tively, contrarily, frivatively, and contradictorily Oppofites. For 
either fay they, the Oppofition is between Ens and Ens, 
or between Ens and Non Ens : If the former, it is either 
with a dependant Ens, which makes a relative Oppofition, 
the loweft of all ; or an independent one, which is a con- 
trary one : If with a Non Ens, it is either with a Non Ens 
fecundum quid, which is privative ; or with a Non Ens (im- 
ply, which is the higheft Oppofition. See Relative, 
Contrary, Privative, and Contradictory. 

Opposites, Oppofita, complexly, are Propofitions that 
clafh with each other : As, Man is an Animal ; and Man 
is not an Animal. See Opposition. 

Opposite Angles. If a Line ST (Tab. Geometry, 
Fig.4<f.) meet two other Lines, A.P and BR, in different 



Points A and B, but in the fame Direction ; the Angles 
« and y, as alfo zandjy, hereby form'd, are call'd oppofite 
Angles ; particularly, u the external oppofite Angle, and a 
the internal oppofite Angle of y. 

Opposite Cones, or a double Cone, two fimilar Cones, 
vertically oppofite, and having the fame common Axis. 
See Cone. 

Opposite SeBiorit, are the two Hyperbola's made by at 
Plane cutting both thofe Cones. 

If a Cone be cat by a Plane through its Vertex, and 
afterwards by a fecond Plane parallel to the former; this 
latter Plane produced thro the oppofite Cone will there make 
the oppofite Se&ions. See Sections. 

OPPOSITION, in Geometry, the Relation of two 
Things, between which a Line may be drawn perpendicu- 
lar to both. 

Opposition, in Logic, a Qualityof Difagrecment, be- 
tween Propofitions that have the fame Subject, and the 
fame Attribute. See Proposition. 

Oppofition, is faid by Logicians to be either Complex, 
or Incomplex. 

Incomplex, or Simple Opposition, isthcDifagreementof 
two things, which will not fuffcr each other to be in the 
fame Subjefl ; Thus Heat is oppofed to Cold ; Sight to 
Blindnefs, (Sc. Which Oppofition has already been ob- 
ferved to be of four Kinds. See Opposite. 

Complex Opposition, is defined by Artflotle to be the 
affirming, and denying the fame Predicate of the fame 
Subject., not taken equivocally (or the fame, according to 
the fame, in the fame manner, and at the fame time : As 
Socrates is learned ; and Socrates is not learned. 

The later Schoolmen, deviating from their Mafrer, de- 
fine Oppofition an Affection of the Enunciation, whereby two 
abfolute Propofitions, the fame Extremes being fuppofed 
in the fame Order, and Number, and underft'ood, without 
any ambiguity, of the fame thing, oppofe each other, either 
in refpecT : of Quantity, or of Quality; or of both. 

According to the former Definition, there arc three Spe- 
cies of Oppofition ; Contrary, Subcontrary, and Contradictory : 
According to the fecond, a fourth Species is admitted, v'm. 
Subaltern. 

To know how and wherein, Propofitions are oppofite, 
they muft be compared in Quantity and Quality, all the 
ways they can be compared in. If they be oppofite in 
Quality and Quantity ; i. e. if the one be Affirmative, and 
the other Negative ; the one Univerfal, the other Particu- 
lar, they are faid to be contradictory ; v. gr. No Pleafure 
isallow'd; fome Pleafure is allow d. See Contradic- 
tory. 

If they be only oppofite in Quality, and not in Quantity, 
they are call'd Contraries, itXJniverhl; and Sub-contraries, 
if Particular ; v. gr. All ufe of Wine is Evil ; no ufe of 
Wine is Evil. Some Means of prcferving Reputation are 
allow'd ; fome Means of preferving Reputation are not 
allow'd. See Contrary, i£c. 

If the Propofitions be only oppofite in Quantity, they 
are call'd Subalterns ; v. gr. Every Man is liable to Sin ; 
fome Man is liable to Sin. But this laft is no proper Op- 
^■fition ; inafmuch as the univerfal Propofition always in- 
cludes the particular one. 

Singular Propofitions, which can only be oppofed in Qua- 
lity, are reducible to contradictory ones. 

The effential Properties of Propofitions confider'd with 
regard to their Oppofition ; are, I. That of two contradictory 
Propofitions, there is one always true, and another falfe. 
l. Two contrary Propofitions can never be both true ; but 
may be both falfe, ;• Sub-contrary Propofitions may be 
all true at the fame time ; as happens when the Attribute 
is accidental to the Subject ; but when it is effential to it, 
the one is true, the other falfe. 4. Subalterns may be 
either true or falfe at the fame time ; or the one may be 
true, the other falfe. If the Attribute be effential to the 
Subject, thefubaltern Affirmatives are true, and the Ne- 
gatives falfe ; but if the Negatives deny the Subject an 
Attribute incompatible with the Subject, they will be both 
true. When the Atttibute is accidental to the Subject, the 
univerfal Subaltern is ordinarily falfe, and the particular one 
true. 

Opposition, in Rhetoric, a Figure, whereby two things 
are affembled together, which appeared incompatible; as 

when Horace fays, awife Polly. 

In Bouhours's Notion, this Figure, which feems to deny 
what it eftablifhes, and contradicts itfelf in Appearance, is 
very Elegant. 

Opposition, in Aftronomy, is that Afpect, or Situation 
of two Stars, or Planets, wherein they are diametrically 
oppofite to each other, or 180 a-part. See Conjunc- 
tion. , c 

When the Moon is diametrically oppofite to the Sun, io 
that fhe (hews her whole illumined Face ; (he isfaid, with 
regard to the Sun, to be in Oppofition ; and (lie is then faid 
to be in her pull, and fliines all Night long. See Fhasis. 

Eclip- 
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Eclipfes of the Moon never happen but when (he is in 
Oppofition with the Sun, and when they both meet in the 
Ixodes of the Ecliptic. See Eclipse. Mars in his Opp op- 
tion to the Sun, is nearer the Earth than he is to the Sun. 

OPPROBRIl Lafis, fee Lapis Vituperii. 

OPSONOMUS, in Antiquity, a Magiftrate of Athens, 
whereof there were two, or three ; chofen out of the Senate, 
or Council. Their Office was to infpect the Fifh-Market, 
and to take care that every thing were done in Order, 
and according to the Laws. 

OPTATIVE, in Grammar, the third Mood of the 
Conjugations of Verbs, ferving to exprefs an ardent Defire 
orWifh for any thing. See Mood. 

Inftead of a particular Mood, or a particular Set of In- 
flexions to exprefs this Defire, the Ettglifi, Latins, &c. ex- 
prefs it by an Adverb of Wifhing prefix'd to it. The Latins 
by Vtinam ; the Trench by Flat a Dieu ; and the Englifi by 
Would" God, &c. 

In thefe Languages, fetting afide the Adverb, the Op- 
tative is the fame with the Subjunct ive ; the Inflexions of 
the Verb, which make what we call the Moods, are the 
fame in both. 

Indeed, in the Greek, the Wiih is exprefs'd by a par- 
ticular Inflexion, thence call'd Optative ; and in the French, 
Spamfi, and Italian, there is fomething like it ; their 
triple Tenfes ferving the fame purpofes. But the Optathe 
Mood maybe fafely tetrcnch'd from the Latin and Englifi. 
SeeStJBjoNCTivE. 

OPTER1A, among the Antients, Prefents made to a 
Child, the firfttime a Perfon fawit. 

The Word was alfo ufed for the Prefents which the 
Bridegroom made his Bride when (he was conducted to 
him ; 'this being the firtt time he faw her. See Bartbal. 
tie Fuerp.Vet. 

The Word isform'd from the Greek tfro/^si, I !ec. 

OPTICS, is properly the Science of direct Vifiou. See 

Tho', fometimes, the Word is ufed in a larger Senfe for 
the Science of Vifion, or Vifibles in general : In which 
Senfeit includes Catoptrics, and Dioptrics ; and even Per- 
fpective. Sec Catoptrics, Dioptrics, and Ferspec- 

T1VE " • ■ • > 

Optics in its more extenfive Acceptation, is a mix d Ma- 
thematical Science, which explains the manner wherein 
Vifion is perform'd in the Eye 5 treats of Sight in the ge- 
neral ; gives the Reafons of the feveral Modifications or 
Alterations which the Rays of Light undergo in the Eye ; 
and Ihews why Objects appear fometimes greater, fome- 
times fmaller, fometimes more diftinct, fometimes more 
confufed, fometimes nearer, fometimes more remote. See 
Light, Eye, ci?c. 

In thisextenfive Signification, it is confider'd by Sir If. 
Newton in his admirable Work call'd Optics. 

Optics makes a confiderable Branch of Natural Philofo- 
phy ; both as it explains the Laws of Nature, according to 
which Vifion is perform'd ; and as it accounts for abun. 
dance of Phyfical Phenomena , otherwife inexplicable. 
For what can be determined about Light, Colours, Tranf- 
parency, Opacity, Brightnefs, Meteors, the Rainbow, 
Parrhelia, &c. but on Principles of Optics? What about 
the Nature of the Stars \ The Structure of the Mundane 
Syflem ? The Motions of the Planets ? The Eclipfes of 
the Luminaries ? l$c. 

Optics, thetefore, make a confiderable Part of Agro- 
nomy. See Astronomy. 

From Optics likewife arifes FerfpeSlive ; all the Rules 
whereof have their Reafon or Foundation in Optics. Indeed 
TacqtKt makes Perfpeflive a part of Optics ; tho' Join Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, in his PerfpeBiva Communis, calls Op- 
tics, Catoptrics, and Dioptrics by the Name Ferfpective. 
See Perspective. 

Euclid has wrote on the antient Optics and Catoptrics : 
Dioptrics were unknown to them. F. Honorat. Fabri has an 
Abridgment of Optics, Catoptrics, and Dioptrics. Father 
Efchinard a Century of Problems in Optics. Vitellio, and 
Alhazon have done well on the Principles of Optics. Fath er 
Kircher has a large Volume on the Secrets of Optics, of 
Lighr, and Shadow ; and its furprizing Effects, which 
pafsonthe People for Magic. We have alfo I'Optiaue ££? 
Catoptrique of F. Merfcnne, Paris io"ji. Dioptriaue Oculaire 
of Fath. Cherubin, Tarts 1*71, Fol. Cbrifl. Sche'meri Optica, 
Loiid.i6'jz. 3 acobi Gregorii Optica, Lond. 166;. Job. Bap. 
Fortti tie RefraBione Optices. Barrovii LeBiones Opticx, Lond. 
1669. Principe Generate tie I'Optiqtte, by Mr. Leibnitz, in 
the Leipfic Acts, 1 68a. L'Occhiale alf Occbio, or Dioptrica 
PraBica, Carol. Ant. Mancini, Boulogne 1660, 4 Q . Pbyjico- 
Mathefi, de Limine, Coloribits jj? Jridi, per F. Mar. Grimaldi, 
Bononut 16*65, 4°. Cogitationes Phy/ico-Mechanic* de Natura 
yifionts, per 3oban. Ott. Scaphufam, Heidel. 1670, 4° • And, 
who ought to have been named firft, the great Sir J. Newton, 
in his Optics, Englifi and Latin, 4'. 
OPTIC-Neroft, the fecond Pair of Nerves, fpringing from 



the Crura of the Medulla Oblongata, and paffing thence to the 
Eye. See Nerve. r 5 

Thefe Nerves approach, by degrees, in their rccefs from 
their Origin ; and at length meet, in the Balis of the 
Brain, near the Infundibulum. Thence they again fepa- 
rate, but without decuffating ; and proceed, one to each 
Eye. See Eye. 

They are cover 'd with two Coats, which they take from 
the Dura and Fia Mater ; and which, by their Expanfions, 
form the two Membranes of the Eye, call'd the Uvea and 
Cornea. See Uvea, t/c. 

The Retina, which is a third Membrane, and the imme- 
diate Organ of Sight, is only an Expanfion of the fibrous, 
or inner, and medullary Part of thefe Nerves. See Re- 
tina. 

The Conffruftion of the Optic-Nerve Teems to be different 
from that of the other Nerves, which all appear to confift 
of hard Fibres : For this, e'er it enters the Orbit of the 
Eye, is only a Coat or Cover form'd by the Pia Mater, and 
including a Production of the Medulla of the Brain ; which 
is eafily feparated from it. At its entrance into the Eye, 
it takes another Coat from the Dura Mater 3 which two 
Coats are bound together by exceedingly fine Filaments : 
That from the Fta Mater is continued in the Cboroides, and 
that from the Dura Mater in the Uvea. 

From their Entrance within the Orbit, to the Ball of 
the Eye, the Medulla, enclofed under the two Coats, is fe- 
parated into a number of little Cells anfwering to each 
other. See Vision. 

Olric-Pencil, or Pencil of Rays, is that Affemblage of 
Rays by means whereof any Point or Part of an Object is 
fecn. See Pencil and Radiant. 

Some Optic Writers laugh at the Notion of Optic-Pencils, 
and maintain 'em mere Chimera's. 

Oi r 1 c-Pyramid, in Ferfpective, is the Pyramid A BCO 
(Tab. Perspective, 'Fig. la.) whofe Bafe is the vifible 
Object ABC; and its Vertex, in the Eye O ; form'd by 
Rays drawn from the feveral Points of the Perimeter to 
the Eye. 

Hence alfo appears, what is meant by OpiicTriangle. 

Optic Rays, are particularly ufed for thofe wherewith 
nt\ Optic-Pyramid, ox Optic-Triangle, is terminated ; asOA, 
OC, OB. 

Optic Axis, is a Ray paffing through the Centre of the 
Eye , or the middle of the Optic-Pyramid, &c. 

Optic Chamber, fee Camera ObscurA. 

Opt lc-Glaffes, are Glaffes ground either concave, or 
convex, fo as either to collect, or difperfe the Rays of 
Light ; by means whereof Vifion is improved, and the 
Eye ftrengthned, preferved,ci?c. 

For the manner of Grinding and Polifhing Optic-Glares, 
fee Grinding, Polishing, Glass, £yc. 

For their Phenomena, fee Lens, Mi rrcr, ci?c 

The Principal among Optie-Glajfes, are Tele/copes, Micro- 
fcopes, .Spectacles, Reading-GlaJJ'es, Magic Lanthorns,&c. See 
the Construction and Ufe of each under its proper Article, 
Telescope, Microscope, Spectacle, Magic Lastu 
horn, &c. 

Optic Place of a Star, £yc. is that Point of its Orbit in 
which it appears tobe, to our Eye. See Place. 

This is either true j as when the Eye is fuppofed at the 
Centre of the Earth, or Planet it inhabits ; or apparent, as 
when at the Circumference. See Apparent, Planet, 
&c. 

The difference between the two, is the Parallax. See 
Parallax. 

OPTICAL Inequality, in Aftronomy, is an apparent Ir- 
regularity m the Motions of far diilant Bodies j fo call'd, 
becauie not really in the moving Bodies, but ariling from 
the Situation of the Spectator's Eye : So that were the 
Eye in the Centre, it would always fee the Motions uni- 
form. 

The Optical Inequality may be thus illuftrated: Suppofea 
Body revolving in the Periphery of a Circle A B D E FGQ, 
(Tab. Optics, Fig. 40.) and moving through equal 
Arches AB, BD, DE, EF, in equal Times'; and fuppofe 
the Eye in the Plane of the fame Circle, butat a dirlance 
fromit, viewing the Motion of the BodyfromO: When 
the Body goes from A toE j its apparent Motion is mea- 
furcd by the Angle A OB, or the Arch H L, which it will 
feem to defcribe. But in an equal time, while it moves 
thro' the Arch B D, its apparent Motion will be determi- 
ned by the Angle BOD, or the Arch L M, which is lefs 
than the former Arch H L. And when arrived at D, it 
will be feen at the Point M of the Line N L M. But it 
fpends the fame time in defcribing D E, which is equal to 
A B or B D j and when arrived at E, is ftill feen at M 5 
appearing Stationary in all the Space from Dto E. When 
it arrives at E, the Eye will fee it in L j and at G, will 
appear at H j fo that it will feem to have gone retrograde : 
And, laftly, from Q, to P, it will again appear Statio- 
nary. 

1 optl 
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OPTIMATES, in Antiquity. One of the Divifions of 
the Roman People, was into Optimates and Populates. 

According to Tully's Defcnption, the Ojstimates were the 
bell Citizens ; or thofe who defir'd their Actions might be 
approved by the better Sort ; and the Fapulares thofe, who, 
out of a Thirft of Vain-glory, did notfo much confiderwhat 
was right, as what would pleafe the Populace, and get an 
Intcreft in them. But others rather make the Optimates to 
be the vigorous Affertors of the Dignity of the Chief Ma- 
giftrate, and the Sticklers for the Grandeur of the State ; 
who cared not if the inferior Members fuffer'd, if it were 
for the Advancement of the Commanding Powers : And 
the Populates thofe who courted the Favour of the Popu- 
lace, and encouraged them to demand larger Privileges, to 
bring Matters nearer to a Level. 

OPTION, the Power, or Faculty of Wifhing, or Chu- 
fing ; or the Choice a Perfon makes of any thing. 

When a new Suffragan Bilhop is confecrated, the Arch- 
billiop of the Province, by a cuflomary Prerogative, 
claims the Collation of the fitft vacant Benefice, or Dig- 
nity, in that See, according as he /hall chufe ; which 
Choice is call'd the Archbifhop's Option. 

OR, in Heraldry, Tellow, or the Colour 
of Gold. See Colour and Metal. 

Without this, or Argent, there can be no 
good Armory. 

In the Coats of Nobles, it is call'd To- 
paz; and in thofe of Sovereign Princes, Sol. 
It is reprefented in Engraving by fmall 
Points, or Dots, all over the Field, or Bear- 
ing ; as in the Figure. 
It is accounted the Symbol of Wifdom, Temperance, 
Faith, Force, Conftancy, ££c. 

ORACLE, an Anfwcr, ufually couch 'd in very dark 
and ambiguous Terms, fuppos'd to be given by Daemons of 
old ; either by the Mouth of their Idols, or by thofe of 
their Priefls, to the People who confulted them on Things 
to come. 

In this fenfe we fay, the Prieftefs was ever in a Rage 
when me gave Oracles. Ablancourt obferves, that the Stu- 
dy or Refearch of the Meaning of Oracle:, was but a heart - 
lefs Thing; and that they were never underltood till after 
the Accomplifhment. Hiftorians relate, that Crafus was 
trick'd by the Ambiguity and Equivocation of the Oracle: 

ibn redibis nanquam in hello peribis. 

Oracle is particularly ufed for the Datmon who gave 
the Anfwer, and the Place where it was given. See 
Djemon. 

The principal Oracle! of Antiquity are, that of ^t<i, men- 
tion' d by Herodotus ; that of Ampbiaraus ; that of the hran- 
chydes at Didymus ; that of the Camps at Lacedemon ; that 
oiDodana; that of Jvf iter Amman; that of Nabarea, in the 
City Anarlaca, near the Cafpia7i Sea; that of Tropbomus, 
mention'd by Herodotus ; that of Cbyfopolis ; that of Claras 
in Ionia; that of Miletus 5 that of Mallos; that of Patarea 5 
that of Telia in Macedonia ; that of Phafelides mCilicia ; that 
of Sinope in Fapblagonia; that of Crfheus's Head, mention'd 
by Pbilofiratus in his Life of Apollonius. 

But of all others, the Oracle of Apollo TythiussA Delphos, 
was the moft celebrated ; this was confulted, en dernier 
rejfort, by moft of the Princes of thofe Ages, See Pv- 

TH1US. 

M. Bayle obferves, that at firft it gave its Anfwers in 
Verfe ; and that it fell at length to Profe, upon the Peo- 
ple's beginning to laugh at the Poornefs of its Verfifica- 
tion. 

'Tis a ptetty general Opinion among the more Learned, 
that Oracles wete all- meer Cheats and Impoftures; either 
calculated to ferve the avaritious Ends of the Heathen 
Priefls, or the political Views of the Princes. 

M.Bay/e fays pofitively, they were meer human Artifices, 
in which the Devil had no hand. He is ftrongly back'd 
by Van Dale, and M. Fontenelle, who have wrote expreily on 
the Subject. 

There are two Points in difpute on the Subject of Ora- 
cles, tos-. whether they were human, or diabolical Ma- 
chines' and whether or no they ceafed upon the Publica- 
tion or Preaching of the Gofpel. 

Plutarch has a Treatife on the ceafing of fome Ora- 
cles ■ and Van Dale, a Dutch Phyfician, has a Volume to 
prove they did not ceafe at the Coming of Chrift ; but 
that many of them ceafed long before ; and that others 
held till the fall of Paganifm, under the Empire of The- 
tdcfius the Great ; when Paganifm being diffipated, thefe In- 
ilitutions could no longer fublift. 

Van Dale was anfwer'd by a German, one Mtsbius, Profef- 
for of Theology at Leipfic, in 1(585. M. Fontenelle efpoufed 
Van Da/e'sSyftem, and improved upon it in his Hijtory of 
Oracle: ; and mew'd the Weaknefs of the Argument ufed: 



by many Writers in hehalf of Chriftianitv, drawn from th. 
ceafing of Oracles. Ine 

F.Mahbu!, a learned Jefuir, has anfwer'd both Van Dal' 
and Fontenelle. He labours to ptove that there were real Ora" 
clei, and fuch as can never be attributed to any Artifices of 
the Priefls or Priefteffes ; and that feveral of thefe became 
filent in the firft Ages of the Chutch, either by the Comirm 
ofjefus Chrift, or by the Prayers of the Saints. 

This Doflrine is confirm'd by a Letter from Father Bok. 
chet, Miffionary, to Father Malthu:; wherein 'tis declared 
that what Father M.-./tbui fays of the antient Oracles, is ex- 
perimented every day in the Indies. 

It feems, according to the Mifliooary, that the Devil ftin 
gives Oracles in the Indies 3 and that, not by Idols, which 
would be liable to lmpofiure; but by the Mouths of the 
Priefts, and fometimes of the By-ftanders : 'tis added, that 
thefe Oracles, too, ceafe, and the Devil becomes mu'te in 
proportion as the Gofpel is preach'd among them. 

'Twas Euftbiits who firft endeavour'd to perfuade the 
Chtiftians, that the Coming of Jefus Chrift had flruck the 
Oracles dumb; tho' it appears from the Laws of Tbeodofim 
Gratian, and Valentinian, that the Oracle! were ttill con- 
fulted as low as the' Year 38 j. Cicero fays, the Oaclei be- 
came dumb, in proportion as People, growing lefs credu- 
lous, began to fufpecl them for Frauds. . 

Plutarch alledges two Reafons for the ceafing of Oracles : 
The one was Apollo's Chagrin ; who, it feems',' took it in 
dudgeon to be interrogated about fo many Trifles. The 
other was, that in proportion as the Genii, or Demons, who 
had the Management of the Oracle!, died, and became ex- 
tinct, the Oracles mull neceffarily ceafe. He adds a third, 
and more natural Caufe of the ceafing of Oracle; viz. the 
forlirn State of Greece, ruin'd and defolated by Wars. For 
hence, the Smallnefs of the Gains, let the Priefts (ink into' 
a Poverty and Contempt, too bare to cover the Fraud. 

Moft of the Fathers of the Church took it to be the 
Devil that gave Oracle! ; and look'd on it as a pleafure he 
took to give dubious and equivocal Anfwers; to have a 
handle to laugh at them. Voffr.s allows, that 'twas the De- 
vil who fpoke in Oracles; but thinks that the Obfcurity of 
his Anfwets, was owing to his Ignorance as to the precife 
Circumftances of Events. That artful and ftudied Obfcu- 
rity, wherein the Anfwers were couch'd, fhew'd the Em- 
barrafs the Devil was under; as thofe double Meanings 
they ufually bore, provided for their Accomplilliment. 
Where the Thing foretold, did not happen accordingly, the 
Oracle, forfooth, was mifunderftood. 

Eujebms has preferv'd fome Fragments of a Philofopher, 
call'd Oenemaas ; who, out of Relentment for his having 
been fo often fool'd by them, wrote an ample Confutation 
of all their Impertinences : " When we come to confult 
" thee, fays he to Afallo, if thou feeft what is in Futurity, 
" why doeif thou ufe Expreflions that won't be undetftood ? 
" Doeft thou not know that they won't be underfiood ? 
" If thou doeft, thou taker! pleafure in abufmg us; if thou 
" doeft not, be inform'd of us, and learn to fpeak more clear- 
" ly. I tell thee, that if thou intendedft an Equivoque, the 
" Greek Word whereby rhou affirm'd that Cmfus fhouhl 
" overthrow a great Empire, was ill chefen ; and that it 
" could fignify nothing but Cmfus't conquering Cyrus. If 
" Things mutt neceffarily come to pafs, why doeft thou 
" amufe us with thy Ambiguities ; what doeft thou, Wretch 
" as thou art, at Delpbas ; employ'd in muttering idle Pro- 
" phecies ] " 

But Oenemaus is flill more out of humour with the Ora- 
cle, for the Anfwer which Apollo gave the Athenians, when 
Xerxei was about to attack Greece with all the Strength of 
Afia. The. Pythian declared, that Minerva, the Proteclrefs of 
Athens, had endeavour'd in vain to appeafe the Wrath of 
Jupiter ; yet that Jupiter, in complaifance to his Daughter, 
was willing the Athenians lhou\A fave themfelves in wooden 
Walls; and that Salamine mould behold the Lofs of a 
great many Children, dear to their Mothers, either when 
Cerei was fpread abroad, or gather'd together. 

Here Oenemaus lofes all patience with the God of Del. 
fhos: " This Cnnteff, fays he, between Father and Daugh- 
" ter, is very becoming the Gods. 'Tis excellent, that 
" there fhould be contrary Inclinations and Interefts in Hea- 

" ven. Pure Wizzard, thou art ignorant whofe the Chil- 

" dren are, that Salamine (hall fee 'peri fli ; whether Greek 
" or Perfiam. 'Tis certain, they muft be either one or the 
" other; but thou necdedft not have told fo openly, that 
" thou knewefl not which. Thou concealeft the Time 
" of the Battle under thofe fine poetical Expreflions, 
" Either when Ceres is fpread abroad, or gather'd together : 
" Andwouldft thou bambouzle us with fuch pompous Lan- 
" guage ? Who knows not that if there be a Sea-fight, it 
" muft either be in Seed-time or Harveft? 'tis certain it 
cannot be in Winter. Let Things go how they will, 

thou wilt fecure thyfelf by this Jupiter, whom Umer-ja is 

endeavouring to appeafe. If the Greeks lofe the Battle, 

" Jupiter 
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" Jufiler prov'd inexorable to the lift; if they gain it, 

•' why then Minerva at length prevail'd." 

OuicLES of the Sibyls, fee Sibylline Oracles. 
OKAL, fomething deliver'd by the Mouth or Voice. 
In this fenfe we fay, Oral Tradition, &c. See Tradi- 
tion. 

ORANGE, a Fruit, too well known to need a particular 
Description ; yet yielding too many Kinds of Merchandize, 
to be pafs'd over. 

The Latins call it Aurantium or tMtm aureum, Golden 
.Apple, from its Colour. 

Oranges are ordinarily brought from Nice, Ciouta, the Iiles 
of the Uteres, Genoa, Provence, Portugal, the American I- 
(lands, and even China and the Coafts of India. 

They were firft brought into Europe from China, by the 
jPormguefe ; and 'tis faid the very Tree, whence all the Eu- 
ropean Orange-~Xte.es were produe'd, is Hill preferv'd at Lif- 
lon, in the Houfe of the Count S. Laurent. 

Thofe moS efteem'd, and that are made Prefents of as 
Rarities, in the Indies, are no bigger than a Billiard-Bali ; 
when fwcctcn'd with a little Sugar, they are efteem'd ex- 
cellent for Diforders of the Breaft. 

Oranges are ordinarily comfited in Halfs and Quarters. 
They are firft peel'd, then fcoop'd and dry'd in a Stove. 

Orangeat is the Orange-Fad cut in pieces and candied. 
Italy furnifhes a great deal of Flower of Oranges, either 
dry or liquid. 

The Water of Flower of Oranges, call'd Water of Kapha, 
comes moftly from Provence. To be good, it mutt be very 
bitter, and not above a Year old. 

There are various Oils drawn from Oranges : The Oil 
of Neroli is the Produce of the Flowers by Diftillation. 
That drawn from the Skin by Water and an Alembic, is 
altogether as good. There is alfo an Oil drawn from lit- 
tle Oranges, or Orangekttes, by fleeping them five or fix 
Days in common Water, and diddling them with the fame 
Water in an Alembic. Thefe Oils are all efteem'd good 
for deflroying of Worms in Children ; but are very apt to 
be fophifticated with Oil of Ben, or that of fweet Al 
monds. 

Orangeade, a Drink made of Orange-Juice, Water, 
and Sugar. 

Lemery fays, it may be given to People in the height of 
a Fever. 

Orange Colour, is a Colour that partakes equally of 
Red and Yellow ; or is a Medium between the two. Sec 
Colour. 

In Heraldry, the Term Orange is given in Blazon to all 
Round ks that are Tennc or Tazoney. 

ORANGERY, a Gallery in a Garden, or Parterre ; ex- 
pos'd to the South ; but well clofed with a Glafs Window, 
to preferve the Oranges in, during the Winter Seafon. 

Orangery is alfo ufed for the Parterre, where the Oranges 
arc expos'd in kindly Weather. The Orangery of I'erf utiles 
is the moil magnificent that ever was built. 

ORATION, a Speech, or Harangue, framed according 
to the Rules of Oratory ; and fpoke in public. See Ora- 
tory. 

All the Kinds of Orations may be redue'd to three Heads : 
viz. the Demonftrative, the Deliberative, and the Judicial. 

To the demonstrative Kind belong, Panegyrics, Geneth- 
liaca, Epithalainia, Epicedia, EuchariJiU, Epinecia, and Con- 
gratulations. See Panegyric, Genethliac, tj?c. 

To the deliberative Kind belong, Perfuafion, DiJ/iiafton, 
Exhortation, and Commendation. 

To the judicial Kind belong, Accttfation, Confirmation, Con- 
futation, &c. See each under its proper Article, Confirma- 
tion, &c. 

ORATORY, the Art of fpeaking well ; the fame with 
Rhetoric : the difference between the two being only in 
the Names ; the firft of which is Latin, the other Greek. 
See Rhetoric. 

Oratory is alfo ufed among the Romanijls, for a Clo- 
fet, or little Apartment.in a large Houfe, near a Bed- 
chamber, furni/h'd with a little Altar, or an Image, for 
private Devotion. 

The antient Oratories were little Chappels, adjoining to 
Monafterics, wherein the Monks faid their Prayers e'er they 
had any Churches. Several little Councils and Synods have 
condemn'd the Ufe of private Oratories. SecCliAPPEL. 

In the Vlth and Vllth Centuries, Oratories were little 
Churches, frequently built in Church- yards ; withouteither 
Baptiftcry, Cardinal Prieft, or any public Office 3 the Bi- 
Ihop fending a Prieft to officiate occafionally. 

Oratory is alfo ufed for a fort of Society, or Congre- 
gation of devout Perfons ; who form a kind of Monailery, 
and live in Community ; but without being oblig'd to make 
any Vows : Thus, 

P'iefts of the Oratory, are a Community of Secular 
Friefls, who live together in a Monaftic Manner, but with- 
out any Vows ; firft eftablifh'd at Rome, about the Year 
j ;i)0, by S. Philip Neri, a Florentine, under the Title of 0- 
ratory of Sanfla Maria in the falicelk. 
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On the Model of this, the Cardinal Berulle eftabliih'd i 
Congregation of the Oratory of Jefus in IrTli, i„ fance - 
which has Cr.ce increased , f /hat there are now 6o Hull 
of Priejis of the Oratory. numts 

„„J h F?, 1 rT d ! fference > h ™«er, between the Italian, 
and Rench Inftitutions : S. Philip Ner i, to prevent the 
Confufion which the great Number of Houfes ufually oc- 
cafion m Congregations j would have his to be a finale, 
Houfe. And tho' others were at liberty ,0 form the like 
another 8 "" " 8 ' ye ' y ft ° Uld W n ° kpefKW on one 

For this reafon, the Houfes of the Oratory i„ Italy and 
Flanders are all Independent; whereas thofe in F™ J have 
a Relationto each other, and all depend on the fame 
I 'u °^n S ' he Q - Ual ">' of Superior General; and 
with three Affiftants, governs the whole Congregation. S-e 
Congregation. 

°?B», °*««. in Aflronomy, a Spherical Body, or Space 
contain d under two Superficies; the one Concave, the o- 
ther Convex. See Sphere. 

The antient Aitronomers conceiv'd the Heavens, as con- 
fiding of feveral vaft, azure, tranfparent Orbs, inclos'd in 
one another : Or vaft Circles, which in their Area include 
the Bodies of the Planets; the Radii whereof are com- 
pnzd between the Centre of the Earth, and the highefl: 
Point to which the Planet rifes ; fuppofing the Earth to be 
in the Centre. SeeHEAWENs. 

There s.k Orhs Concentric, i.e. having the fame Centre 5 
and Orbs Excentric. See Concentric, (£c. 
_ The Magnus Orbis, or Great Orb, is that wherein the Sun 
is fuppos d to revolve ; or rather that wherein the Eanh 
makes its annual Circuit. See Orbit. 

Ore,, in Aftrology. An Orb of Light is a certain Sphere 
or Extent of Light, which the Aftrologers allow a Planet 
beyond its Centre. 

They fay, that provided the Afpefls do but fall within 
this Orb, they have almoft the fame eiFefl, as if they poin- 
ted directly againft the Centre of the Planet. See A- 

*>PECT. 

The Orb of Saturn's Light they make to be 10 Degrees - 
that of Jup iter 1 a. that of Mars 7°, 30'. that of the Sun 1 1° 
that of Venus 8 ?. that of Mercury 7 °. that of the Moon 1 1° ' 
30'. 

ORBICULARE Os, Orbicular Bone, in Anatomy, is one 
of the Bones of the inward Ear ; tied by a (lender Ligament 
to the Sides of the Lobes of the Ear ; and named from its 
Figure, which is round. See Ear. 

It was firft difcover'd by Fran. Syhius : Its Ufe is in the 
Extenfion and Relaxation of the Tympanum. See Tym- 
panum. 

_ ORBICULARIS, or ConffriBor Labiorum, in Anatomy 
is one of the Mufcles of the Lips. See Constric- 
tor. 

The Orbicularis _ is fingle; its Fibres make a Ring about 
the Mouth, and ferve to conftringe and draw up the Lips 
and by that means to (hut the Mouth, £s?c. It alfo ferve's 
to advance, or ftretch them outwards ; and has the chief 
part in the Action of Rifling. Whence it is alfo call'd 
Ofculatorius, or the Rifling Mufcle. 

Verheyen will not have it one Mufcle, but a Pair, whofe 
Fibres meet, and join at both Corners of the Mouth ; 
tho' other Authors are unanimous in making it fin°'c and 
call it a SphinBer. See Sphincter. 

Orbicularis, or Deprimens Palpebrarum, is a Mufcle 
fpringing from each Corner of the Eye, and anfwer'd by 
another of like Figure and Structure in the lower Eye-lid ; 
which are thetefore often confider'd as one Orbicular Muf- 
cle. See Eye-lid. 

Its Fibres inviron the Eye-lids, and are inferted into 'em, 
not unlike the Sphinflers of other Parts. It is faften'd to 
that part of the Margin of the Orbit, towards the Nofe, 
made by the fourth Bone of the upper Jaw. 

ORBIT, in Aftronomy, the Path of a Planet or Comet ; 
or the Line defcrib'd by its Centre in its proper Morion in 
the Heavens. See Planet, ££c. 

The Sun's, or rather the Earth's Orbit, is the Cune 
which it pafl'es along in its annual Revolution ; call'd the 
Ecliptic. See Ecliptic. 

The Orbit of the Earth, and that of all the primary 
Planets, is an Ellipfis ; in one of whofe Foci, the Sun is 
placed ; in which Ellipfis they move according to this Law, 
that a Radius drawn from the Centre of the Sun to the Centre 
of the Planet, always defcribes Areas proportional to the 
Times. See Earth, Sun, £=?c. 

The antient Aflronomers made the Planets defcribe cir- 
cular Orbits, with an uniform Velocity. Copernicus himfelf 
could not believe they fhould do otherwife ; Fieri Health, 
fays he, tit Coslefte corpus [implex uno Orbe ineaualiter moveatttr. 
So that to account for their Inequalities, they were obliged 
to have recourfe to Eccentrics and Epicycles ; from the 
embarrafs whereof, Copernicus himfelf could not entirely dif- 
intangle himfelf. See Epicycle, iSc 
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But after him came Aftronomers, who, With .ft little 

tnorePhyfics, have made no difficulty of changing thefe cir- 
cular Orbits into Elliptic ones ; and of making 'em move 
with different Velocities in different Parts thereof. 

Of thefe Elliptic Orbits, there have been two kinds al- 
lien 'd : The firft, that of Kepler, which is the common Ellip- 
fi° ; to which Setb Ward, tho" he himfelf keeps to it, thinks 
one might venture to fubftitute circular Orbits, by ufingtwo 
Points taken at equal Diftances from the Centre on one ot 
their Diameters, as they do in the Foci of the Ellipiis. 
The fecond is that of M. Caff.ni ; whofe CharaSer is this, 
that the Prod U a S of the right Lines drawn from each Point 
of its Circumference are every where equal ; whereas in the 
common Ellipfis, 'tis the Sum of thole right Lines that is 
always the fame. See Ellipsis. ^ , 

M. Varignon fhewshow inconfftient Copernicus s Sentiment 
is with the Mechanifm of the Heavens : Since the Forces 
which Planets have to retain 'em in their Orbits, muft al- 
moft always confpire to make 'em move with really dif- 
ferent Velocities 5 and that among an infinity of Cafes, 
there is but one wherein they can move uniformly. 

The Semi-diameter of the Earth's Orbit, Dr. Gregory 
makes 94,696 ,oiSo Miles Englifi ; and the Semi-diameteroi 
Saturn's Orbit about 10 times as great. 

The Orbits of the Planets are not all in the iame Flane 
as the Ecliptic, or the Earth's Orbit round the Sun ; but 
variouily inclined to it, and to one another. But ftill 
the Plane of the Ecliptic interfeas the Plane of the Orbit 
of every Planet in a right Line, which paffes through the 
Sun. See Inclination. ; .. 

The Quantities of the Inclinations of the Planes ot the 
Orbits of the primary Planets to that of the Ecliptic, are 
as follow : That of Saturn, is an Angle of 2 Degrees x : 
That of Jupiter, an Angle of 1 Deg. ao Mm. That ot 
Mars is almoft 1 Deg. Peons is a little more than 3 Deg. 
ao Min. And that of Mercury a little more than 7 Degr. 
See Saturn, Mars, Venus, &c. 

The Orbits of Comets, Cafni takes to be Reflilmear ; but 
Dr. Halley, from Sir Ifaac Nekton's Theory, (hews them to 
be parabolical, having the Sun in one of their Foci. See 
Comet. . . , 

Orbits, in Anatomy, the two large Cavities, wherein 
the Eyes are plac'd. See Eye. • 

Their Figure is pyramidal : They are form d ot talc- 
veral Bones ; and are perforated at bottom, to give paffage 
to the Optic Nerves. 

ORBITER, in Anatomy, a Name fometimes given to 
two Holes or Cavities, either from their Refemblance of, 
or Nearnefs to, the Orbits of the Eyes. 

The Orbiter Externa:, is the Hole in the Cheek-Bone be- 

l °Vuo%el'ltiter,,us, is a Hole in the Coronal-Bone of 
of the Scull, within the Orbit. See Coronal. 

ORCHARD, a Seminary or Plantation of Fruit- 1 tees, 
chieflv Apples. See FRuiT-Tree. 

'Tis a Rule among Gardeners, that thole Orchard: Mn 
paribus, thrive beft, which lie open to the South, South-Weft 
and South-Eaft; and are fcreen'd from the North : the Soil 

Ar oX^are flock'd byTranfplantation; feldom by Se- 
mination. See Planting, Nursery, ($c 

The Seafon for tranfplanting Apple-Trees into Orchards, 
is in the Months OBober and November. If the Leaves be not 
•ill off at the time they are remov'd, they muft be pull d 
off Thev are likewife to be prun'd. Trees may be trans- 
planted into Orchards after three Years Grafting ; and ought 
not to be fet at alefs diftance than eight Yards, nor greater 
than fourteen : And the richer the Land, the greater the 

Diftance. _ r , 

The Trees are tranfplaoted to beft purpofe, when young; 
for Trees ten or twelve Years old, a narrow Trench muft 
be dug the November before, deep enough to meet the 
Wading Roots, at fuch a diftance all around the Tree, as 
the Roots are to be cut off at. In making the Trench, the 
Roots to be cut off clean, and without fplitting or bruiting 
the Bark, and the Trench fill'd up again. This will ena- 
ble the Tree, upon Removal, to draw more Nourifhment 
than otherwife it would, and fo thrive better in its new 
Manfion. See Transplantation, Inoculation, En- 
grafting, £5c. 

The Side-Branches of all tall Orcbard Bruit-frees, arero 
be cut off till the Tree be arriv'd at the height defir'd. 
If the Tree be to fpread low, fome are to be left on each 
Side- fo as to form a kind of Balance. For the firft 
three' Years, at leaft, they muft not grow thick and bufhy- 
headed ; this muft be prevented, by cutting off fome of 
the inlide Shoots, and fuch as grow crofs each other, or 
pendant. See Pruning. . 

The Soil if not rich enough, is to be amended in two 
or three Years ; by opening it around the Tree, and on the 
eutfide the Ground firft dug, when the Tree was fet; and 



in a Month's time filling it up again with a proper Cotnp (i 
or Manure. See Manure; fee alio Pruning and Com- 
post. 

ORCHESTRA, in the Drama, the lower part of the 
antient Theatre ; made in form of a Semi-Circle, and 
furrounded by the Seats. See Theatre. 

It was fo call'd, becaufe in the Grecian Theatres it was 
a Place where they kept their Balls ; from og>, s7,3a/, which 
fignifies to dance. 

The Orcbefira among the Greeks made a part of the 
Scene; but on the Roman Theatres, none of the Actors 
went down to the Orchejira, which was taken up with Seats 
for the Senators ; anfwering nearly to the Pit in our Theatre. 
See Scene, tiff. 

ORDEAL, or Ordael, or Ordel Purgation, a Form 
of Tryal, i. e.. of evincing Innocence or Guilt; practis'd 
in England in the time of Edward the Confeffbr, and fince, 
as low as King John and King Henry III. See Tryal. 

It was call'd Pttrgatio Vulgaris, or Judicium, in oppofition 
to Bellum, or Combat, the other Form of Purgation. See 
Purgation and Combat. 

The Practice of Ordeals did not only obtain in England, 
but alfo in France and Germany : It was condemn'd by 
Pope Stephen II. and abolilh'd by a Declaration of Henry 

The Ordeal was of various Kinds, viz. that of Fire, that 
of red hot Iron, that of cold Water, that of judicial Pot- 
tage, that of hillow'd Cheefe, that of boiling Water, that 
of the green Crofs, and that of Dice laid on Relicks, cover'd 
with a woollen Cloth. -v. 

But the more popular Kinds were thofe or red-hot Iron 
and Water : the firft for Freemen, and People of fafhion ; 
thefecond&r Peafants. See Judicium, Fire, Wahr^i. 

'Tis a popular Story in our Hiftones, that Emma, Mother 
of Edward the ConfeJJor, being accus'cl of too much Familia- 
rity with the Biihop ef Leicejier, uemanoed the Ordeal of 
red-hot Iron ; and pafs'd bare- tooted, and hood- wink'd, over 
nine red-hot Plougn-fhares, without touching any ot them. 

The Word, in the original Saxon, fignifies a great Judg- 
merit. There were particular Maffes tor thefe Ordeals. 

ORDEFF, or Oredeef, a Word frequently ufed in 
Charters of Privileges, for a Liberty whereby a Man claims 
the Ore found in his own Gruund. See Ore. 

It properly fignifies Ore lying under ground ; as, a Delf 
of Coal, is Coal lying in Veins under ground. 

ORDER, in Architecture, a Syttem of the feveral 
Members, Ornaments, and Proportions of Columns, and 
Pilaiiers : Or, a regular Arrangement of the projefting 
Parts of a Building; efpecially thofe of a Column: fo as' 
to form one beautiful Whole. See Column. 

Perrault defines an Order to be what is regulated by the 
Ordonnance, when it prefcribes the Proportions of entire 
Columns, and determines the Figure of certain Parts proper 
to them, according to the different Characters their different 
Ufes and Ends require. See Ordonnance. 

M. leClerc defines an Order to be a Cjlumn charg'd with 
an Entablature, and fupported on a Pedettal. 

The Definitions Vitruvius, Barbara, Scamozzi, iSc. give of 
Order, are fo obfeure, that it were vain to repeat them : 
without dwelling, therefore, on the Definition of a Word, 
which Cuftom has eftablifh'd ; 'tis fufficient to obferve, that 
there are five Orders of Columns; three whereof ire Greek, 
viz. the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian ; and two Italic, viz. 
the Tufcan, and Composite. 

The three Greek Orders reprefent the three different Man- 
ners of Building, viz. the Solid, Delicate, and Mean ; the 
two Italic ones are imperfect Productions thereof. The lit- 
tle regard the Romans had for thefe laft, appears hence, 
that we don't meet with one Inftance in the Antique, where 
they are intermix'd. That Abufe the Moderns have intro- 
due'd, by the Mixture of the Greek and Latin Orders, Da- 
viler obferves, arifes from their want of Refleflion on the 
Ufe made thereof by the Antients. 

The Origin of Orders is almoft as antient as human So- 
ciety : The Rigour of the Seafons firft led Men to make 
little Cabins, to retire intos at firft, half under ground, and 
the half above, cover'd with Stubble : At length growing 
more expert, they planted Trunks of Trees an-end, laying 
others a-crofs, to fuftain the Covering. See Architec- 
ture. 

Hence they took the Hint of a more regular Architec- 
ture ; for the Trunks of Trees, upright, reprefent Columns: 
the Girts, or Bands, which ferv'd to keep the Trunks 
from burfting, exprefs'd Bafes and Capitals ; and the Sum- 
mers laid a-crofs, gave the Hint of Entablatures; as the 
Covetings, ending in Points, did of Pediments. Tnis is 
Vitruvius's Hypothetis ; which we find very well illuftrated 
by M. Bhniel. See Capital, Pedestal,£?<:. 

Others take it, that Columns took their Rife from Pyra- 
mids, which the Antients erected over their Tombs ; and 
that the Urns, wherein they enclos'd their Allies, repre- 
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fen ted the Capitals, whofe Abacus was a Erick, laid thereon 
to cover the Urns : But Vitrwhts^ Account appears the 
more natural. • 

At length, the Greeh regulated the Height of their Co- 
lumns on the foot of the Proportions of the human Body : 
The Doric reprefented a Man of a ftrong, robuft Make 5 
the Ionic that of a Woman 5 and the Corinthian that of a 
Girl : Their Bafes and Capitals were their Head-Drefs, 
their Shoes, g?e. See Base, g/e. 

Thefe Orders took their Names from the People, among 
whom they were invented ; Scamozzi ufes fignificative 
Terms to exprefs their Character 3 when he calls theT»/"- 
can, the Gigantic 5 the Doric, tfae Herculean $ the Ionic, the 
Matronal, the Compofite, the Heroic j and the Corinthian, 
the Virginal. See each Order wider its proper Article, Tus- 
can, ££e. 

To give a general Idea of the Orders ; it mufl be 
obferv'd, that the whole is compos'd of two parts at 
the leafr, -viz. the Column, and Entablature ; and of four 
parts at the moft 5 when there is a Federal under the Co- 
lumn, and one Acroter, or little Pedeftal, a-top of the En- 
tablature : That the Column has three parts, viz. the 
Bafe, the Shaft, and the Capital; the Entablature has three 
likewife, viz- the Architrave, the Fnfe, and Cornich : Which 
Parts are all different in the feveral Orders. See each Fan 
under its proper Article. 

Tufcan Order is the firft, moft fimple, and folid j its Co- 
lumn is feven Diameters high; and its Capital, Bafe, and 
Entablature, have but few Mouldings for Ornaments. See 
Tuscan. 

Done Order, is the fecond, and the mod agreeable to 
Nature. It has no Ornament on its Bafe, or on its Capi- 
tal. Its height is eight Diameters. Its Frife is diftinguifh'd 
by Triglyphs and Metopes. Sec Doric. 

Jomc Order, is the third; and a kind of mean Propor- 
tiunal between the folid and delicate Manner. Its Capital 
is adorn 'd with Volutes, and its Cornich with Denticles. 
See Ionic. 

Mich. Angela, contrary to all other Authors, gives the Ionic 
a Angle Row of Leaves at the bottom of the Capital. 

Corinthian Order, invented by CalUmachus, is the fourth, 
the richeft, and molt delicate. Its Capital is adorn'd with 
two Rows of Leaves, and eight Volutes, which fuftain the 
Abacus. Its Column is ten Diameters high, and its Cor- 
nich has Modillions. See Corinthian. 

Compofue Order, the fifth and la.fr, (tho* Scamozzi and 
le Clerc make it the fourth) is fo call'd, becaufe its Capital 
is compos'd out of thofe of the othev Orders, having the 
two Rows of Leaves of the Corinthian, and the Volutes of 
the Ionic. It is alfo call'd the Roman, becaufe invented a~ 
mong that People. Its Column is ten Diameters high 3 and 
its Cornich has Denticles, or fimple Modillions. See 
Composite. 

Rujlic Order, is that adorn'd with Ruftic Quoins, Bof- 
fages, i£c. See Rustic. 

^h/cOrber, is a little Order of low Pilafters, with 
an architrav'd Cornich for its Entablature; as that of the 
CatUe of VerfaiV.es over the Ionic on the fide of the Gar- 
den. See Attic. 

M.Blondcl calls the little Pilaflers of Attics and Mezza- 
nines, falfe Orders. 

Ferjian Order,- is that which has Figures of Terjian 
Slaves, inftead of Columns, to fupport the Entablature. 
See Persian. 

Caryatic Order, is that whofe Entablature is fupported 
with Figures of Women, inftead of Columns. See Cary- 
atides. 

Gothic Order, that which deviates from the Ornaments 
and Proportions of the Antique; and whofe Columns are 
either too maffive, in manner of Pillars ; or too flender, 
like Poles: its Capitals out of all meafure ; and carv'd 
with Leaves of wild Acanthus, Thiftles, Cabbage, or the 
like. See Gothic. 

French Order, is a new contnv'd Order, wherein the 
Capital confifts of Attributes agreeing to that People ; as 
Cocks-Heads, Flowcrs-de-Lys, £S?c. 

Its Proportions are Corinthian: Such is that of Wi.leBrun, 
in the Grand Gallery of Verfailks 5 and that of M. le Clerc. 

M. le Clerc gives a fecond Tufcan Order, and a Spanljb Or- 
der, befides his French Order. The Tufcan he ranks be- 
tween the firft Tufcan and Doric. Its height he makes 23 
Semi diameters, 22 Minutes. The Column to have 15, 
the Pedeftal 5, and the Entablature 3, and 22 Minutes : 
And he propofes its Frife to be adorn'd with Turtles, 
which are the Arms of Tufcany. 

The Spwifi Order he places between the Corinthian and 
Compete. The whole Order he makes 30 Semi-diame- 
ters, 2S Minutes; whereof the Column has 19, and 25 
Min. the Pedeftal 16, and iS Min. and the Entablature 4, 
and 15 Min. The Horns of the Abacus he furtains with 
little Volutes; the middle, in lieu of a Rofe, has a Lion's 



n^ t: „ t !; at Q Anima l beIn § the Symbol of Spain, and ex- 
prefting the Strength, Gravity, and Prudence of that Na- 
tion. 

Order is alfo ufed for a Cl a f s or DiitinSion of .he 

W.efpre efdeneef^ ° f a Snte ' "^ "'"* 

In th, s fcnfe Order ; s a t ; nd f Di ; r honourable 
Quah.ywh.ch, under the fame Name, is common to fe- 
veral Ferfons; and which of hfclf, does not give them any 
particular publ.c Au.hor.ty, but only Rank, and a Capa- 
city of arriving at Honours and Employments 

To abridge this Definition ; Order is a D.gnity, with an 
Aptitude : for a publ.c Employ; by which it I diftmgaifty 
from an Office, which has the Exercife and Function of a 
public Jrutt. See Office. 

In this fenfe Nobility is an Order, (Sc. Clericature' an 
Order, Sic. See Nobility, £gc. 

Order is alfo the Title of certain antient Boots; con- 
taining the Divine OiKce, with the Order and Manner of 
its Performance. 

Roma,, Order, that wherein are laid down the Ceremonies 
which obtain in the Roman Church. 

■ ° RD , ER > in Aflronomy. A Planet is faid to go accord- 
ing .0 the Order of the Signs, when it is direct ; proceeding 
from Aries to Taimu, thence to Gemini, &c It' goes con 
trary to the Order or SuccefT.on of the Signs, when retro- 
grade, ,.e. when it goes back from Pifces to Aomrms. See 
Direction, Retrocradation, g?e. 

Order, in War, an Arrangement of the Parts of an 
Army, either by Land or Sea ; or a Difpofition of the Bat- 
talions, and Squadrons, of Men, or VetTels, for marching or 
engaging. s 

An Order of Battel, confifts of one, two, or three Lines 

An Order of March, is difpos'd in two or three Columns, 
according to the Ground. The Order* and Evolutions make 
the Science of Ta3ics. See Tactics. 

Order is particularly ufed for the equal Diftance of one 
Rank or rile from another. The ufual Order in Files is 
three Foot ; in Ranks fix Foot. The open Order is twice 
as much. 

Orders, by way of Eminency, or Holy Orders ; a 
Charafler peculiar to Ecclefiaftics, whereby thev are fet 
a-part for the Miniftty. S;e Ordination. 

This the Romanifti make their fixth Sacrament. See Sa- 

CRAMENT. 

In the Reformed Churches, there are but three Orders - 
«* Bifhops, Priefis, and Deacons : In the Romifi Church 
there are leven, exclufive of the Epifcopate : All which 
the Council of Treat enjoins to be received and believ'd on 
pain ot Anathema. 

They are diftinguifh'd into Petty, or Secular Orders ; and 
Major, or Sacred Orders. ' a 

The Petty, or Minor Orders, are four ; tfe. thofe of Porter 
ot Exorcitt, of Reader, and of Acolythes. Thofe in 
Petty Orders may marry without any Difpenfation. In 
effect, thefe Petty Orders are only look'don as Formalities 
and as Degrees neceffary to arrive at the higher Orders l 
yet the Council of Trent is very ferious about them ; en- 
joins thatnone be admitted into them, withoitundir landing 
Latin ; and recommends it to the Bifhops to obfe ve the 
Intervals of conferring them, that the Perfons may have a 
fuflicient tune to exercife the Functions of each Ord<r ■ 
Xet it leaves the Bifhops a Power of dil h enfing with thofe 
Rules 5 fo that the four Orders are ufually conferred the 
lame day, and only make the firft part of the Ceremony 
ot Ordination. ' 

The Greeks, as well as the Reformed, difavow thefe Pen* 
Orders, and pals immediately to the Sub-diaconate. 

Their firft Rife, fYeiirji dates in the time of the Emperor 
Jitjttntan. There is no Call nor Benefice requir'd fur the 
four Petty Orders ; and a Eaflard may even enjoy them 
without any Difpenfation ; nor does Bigamy difqualify. 

The Sacred, or Major Orders, we have already bferv'd 
arc three; viz. thofe of Deacon, Prieft, and Bijfhop. See 
Deacon, Priest, and Bishop. 

The Council of Trent, retrieving the antient Difcipline, 
forbids any Perfon being admitted to the Major Orders, un- 
lefs he be in peaceable poffefllon of a Benefice fuflicient 
tor a decent Subfiftence ; allowing no Ordinations on Patri- 
monies or Penfions ; except where the Bifhop judges it for 
the Setvice of the Church. 

A Perfon is faid to be promoted to O'dsrsfer [ahum, when 
he has not before pafs'd the infer™ Orders. The Council 
of Conjiantinoph forbids anv Bifhop being ordain'd without 
paffing all the Degrees ; yet Church-Hiftory furnifhes us 
with Inftances of Bifhops cooperated, without having par- 
fed the CWei-of Prietlhood : and Pamrmtts itill thinks fuch 
an Ordination valid. 

Military Orders, are certain Companies of Knights, in- 
ftituted by Kings and Princes ; either in defence of the Faith 
or on other Occafions, as to confer Marks of Honour' 

and 
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and make diftinclions among their Subje&s. See 
Knight. 

There have been five Orders purely Military in England} 
viz, thofe of Knights of the Garter, Knights Bannerets, 
Knightsof the Bath, Knights Batchelors, and Knights Ba- 
ronets. See the Inititution of each under its proper Ar- 
ticle, Garter, Bath, Baronet, &c. 

The French have had five Military Orders, viz. that of 
the Geneve, inftituted by Charles Martel ; but which foon 
fell. The Order of the Virgin Mary, fince call'd the Order 
of the Star, inftiturerl by King JobtiinitfZ. The Orderof 
St. Michael, inftitutedin 1469, by Lewis IX. The Order of 
the Holy Spirit, or the blue Ribbon j the Knigh ts of the Holy 
Spirit are firft: to be Knights of St. Michael, Order of St. 
Louis, inftituted by Louis XIV. in 169$. 

The Princes of the Blood, Marshals of France, Admi- 
ral, and General, become Knights of St. Louis by their 
Office. 

Religious Military Orders, are thofe inftituted in defence of 
the Faith, and privileged to fay Mafs 5 and withal pro- 
hibited Marriage, £*?#. 

Of this kind are the Knights of Malta, or of St. John of 
^erufalem j fuch al fo were the Knights Templars, the Knights 
of Calatrava, Knights of St. Lazarus, Teutonic Knights, &c. 
See each under its proper Article, Malta, Templar, 

Father Pmignani accounts thofe Military Orders where 
Marriage is not allow'd, real Religious Orders. F. Pafebroch 
fays, it is in vain to fearch for Military Orders before the 
Xllth Century. 

Religious Orders, are Congregations or Societies of Re- 
ligious, living under the fame Superior, in the fame Manner, 
and wearing the fame Habit. See Religious and Con- 
gregation. 

Religious Orders may be reduced tofive kinds, viz. Monks, 
Canons, Knights Mendicants, and Regular Clerks. See each 
under its proper Article, Monk, Canon, l$c. 

Father Mabillon mews, that till thelXth Century, almoft 
all theMonalteriesin Europe follow'd the Rule ofSt.itewe- 
diB ; and that the diftin&ion of Orders did not commence 
till upon the Reunion of feveral Monasteries into one Con- 
gregation. That S. Odo, Abbot of Cluny, began firft this Re- 
union, bringing feveral under the Dependence of Cluny : 
That, a little afterwards, in the Xlth Century, the Camal- 
dides arofe ; then, by degrees, the Congregation of Valhm- 
brofa ■} the Cijierctans, Carthufians, Angujitnes ; and at laft, 
in the Xlllth Century, the Mendicants. He adds, that 
JLitpus Servants, Abbot of Ferrieres, in the IXth Century, is 
the firit that feems to diltinguim the Order of St. BenediB 
from the relt, and tofpeak of it as a particular Order. See 
Benedictine. 

White Order is the Order of Regular Canons of St. Au~ 
gujiine. See Augustine. 

Mack Order, the Order of henediftines, Thefe Names 
were firft given thefe two Orders from the Colour of their 
Habit ; but are difufed fince the Inftitution of feveral 
other Orders, who wear the fame Colours. 

Grey Order, the antient Name of the Cifterctans} but 
fince the change of the Habit, the Name fuits 'era no 
more. See Cistercians. 

Order, in the Geometry of Curves, fee Line and 
Curve- 

ORDINAL, Ordinale, in our Law-Books, a Book 
containing the Order, or Manner of performing Divine Offi- 
ces: In quo ordinatttr Modus, &c. 

Ordinal, inGrammar, an Epithet given to fuch Num- 
bers as mark the Order of things, or in what Rank they 
are placed. See Number. 

Thus, Firft, Second, Tenth, Hundredth,^. uctOrdinal 
Numbers. 

ORDINANCE, or Ordonnance, a Law, Statute or 
Command of a Sovereign, or Superior. See Law, ££c! 

Ordinance of Parliament, is ordinarily ufed in the fame 
Senfe as Statute, or Act of Parliament. See Statute. 

In the Parliament Rolls, Acts are often call'd Ordinances 
of parliament : Tho' in ibme Cafes we find a difference 
made between the two 5 Ordinances being only temporary 
things, and capable of being alter'd by the Commons 
alone 5 whereas an Acl is a perpetual Law, and cannot be 
alter'd but by King, Lords, and Commons. See Act. 

Sir Edward Coke, however, aflcrts, That an Ordinance of 
Parliament is to be diftinguim'd from an Act, inafmuch as 
the latter can be only made by the King, and the threefold 
Confent of the Eftates J whereas the former is ordained 
with or by two of them. 

Ordinance of the Fores'}, is a Statute made in the 34th 
Year oSHen. 1. relating to Foreft Matters. See Assise 3 . 

In the French Jurifprudence, Ordonnances are fuch Laws 
as are eftabliflied by the King's Authority alone. All Or- 
donnances begin with a tons Frefens 1$ a venirSalut. 

Ordinance, orOitDNANCE, is alfo a general Term 
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for all forts of Great Guns, or Cannon, ufed in War. See 

Gun and Cannon. c0 

The feveral Parts of a Piece of Ordnam, are thus nam'd 

Z* ?t »' r , oun l abou " he **»■ « call'd the st'. 
Perfaes of her Metal. The Subilance, or whole Mafs of 
Metal ,s call'd her Body. The Part next us, when Z 
ftands ready to fire, the £««/, or Coyle t, and the Pummel 
or round Knob at the end of it, the (i/^Jj by fome the 
Cafcabell-Dock TheTrmmhn, are the two Knobs/ Spindles 
or Ears which hold the Piece in the Carnage. mL2« 
or Dolfbmsmihe Ge, TO Guns, are two Handles placed 
on the Back of the P,ece near the Trunnions, and near the 
Centre of Gravity, to mount and difmount 'em more eafily. 
The Rings about it are four : The Bafe-Ri,,, is that which 
is next below the Touch-hole : The „<£ above he 
Touch-hole ,s calPd the Reinforced-Ring: The next to 
that forward, the Trmnion-Ring: The next to that he 
Corn,ce-Rmg: That at the Mouth, the Mizzle-Sin, r 
•he Freeze : All the Rings near the Mouth are fomet.mes 
call d the freezes. As to the internal Parts ; the whole Ca- 
vity or Bore of the Piece is call'd her Chafe. That partof the 
Cavity between the Trunnions and the Muzzle or Mouth 
the -.vacant Cylinder .- The part from the Trunnions to he 
end of the Cavity or fo much of it as containeth (or is 
loaded with) the Powder and Shot, is call'd the CbLber. 
Hie Diameter of the Mouth, the Caltbre. The Space be 
tween the Shot, and the hollow Superficies of the Piece 
within, is call'd the Jem-, being the difference between 

Piece ° f the Mouth of the 

Ordnance in England is diftingui/h'd into two kinds, w* 
Reld-Pzeces^hich are from the fmalleftto twelve Pounders - 
and Cannon of Battery, which are from a Culverin to a whole 
Cannon. 

■ Ea £ h r of thefe Divifions is again fubdivided ; the firft 
into Bafe, Rabinet, Falconet, Falcon, Minion ordinary, 
Minion largeft, Saker leaft, Saket ordinary, Demi-culverin 
leaft , and Demi-culverin ordinary. The fecond into Cul- 
verin leaft Culverin ordinary, Culverin largeft, Demi-can 
non leaft, Demi-cannon ordinary, Demi-cannon large, and 
Royal whole Cannon. ° ' 

The Lengths a«dWe,ghts of each -whereof, a, alfo the WeMts 
of the Bullet, they carry ; fee exfrefs'd m a particular Table 
under the Article Cannon. See alfo each Piece under its 
proper Head, Cannon, Demzcannon, Culverin Sa 

KER, ISC. * 

The Strength and Serviceablenefs of a Piece of Ordnance 

depends very much on the thicknefs of the Metal efneci 
ally about its Chamber and Breech, which is call'd is 
Fortification. 

Of this there are three Degrees both for Cannons and 
Culvenns : Such as are ordinarily fortify'd, are call'd Le 
gmmate Pieces. Thofe whofe Fortification is leffen'd are 
call d Bajlard Pieces. Thofe doubly-fortify'd, are call'd 
Extraordinary Pieces. The Fortification of a Gun is rec 
koned from the thicknefs of the Metal at the Touch hole 
at the Trunnions, and at the Muzzle, in proportion to the' 
Diameter of the Bore. The doubly-fortify'd Pieces are I 
full Diameter of the Bore in thicknefs at the Touch-hole 
|| of it at the Trunnions, and ,\ at the Muzzle • The 
leffen'd Cannons have but |, or \\ of the Diameter of their 
Bore, in thicknefs at the Touch-hole, T \ at the Trunnions 
and ,V at the Muzzle. All the double-fortify'd Culverins' 
and all the leffer Pieces of that kind, have a Diameter 
and i at the Touch-hole, Vi at the Trunnions, and -', »t 
the Muzzle. And the ordinary fortify'd Culverins are 
every way as the double-fortify'd Cannon ; and the leffen'd 
Culvenns as the ordinary Cannon, in all refpects. The or 
dinary-fortify'd Cannons have J at the Touch-hole | at 
the Trunnions, and | at the Muzzle. 

Ordinance, in Painting, feeORDONNANCE 

ORDINARI, fomething that happens, or paffes fre- 
quently, uiually. See Extraordinary 

Thus we fay the Ordinary Courfe of Things : What- 
ever is done without Miracles, is done by ordinary Agents 

Ef-lWor or Envoy in Ordinary, he who is fent to 
refide ftatedly, and for a number of Tears, in the Court of 
fome Prince or State, to keep up a good Underftanding, 
and fee to the Interefts of his Nation. See Embassador 
Envoy, Residfnt, (gc. »«««, 

Ordinary is alfo apply'd to feveral Officers and Ser- 
Oc , cafio e ns nSmg HoufhoId . who "tend on common 

Thus we fay, Phyfician in Ordinary, Sic. 

Ordinary in the Civil Law, is any Judge veiled with 
Authority to take cognizance of Caufes, in his own Ri«ht 
as he is aMagiftrate ; and not by Depuration. See JudIe ' 

Ordinary, m Common and Canon Law, is the Billion 
of the Diocefe ; or he who has Ordinary Eccleliaftical Tu- 
rifdiaion within that Territory ; and the Collation to Bene 
fices therein. See Bishop, Court, EccL E siAST 1C At, Cffc. 

There 
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There ate feveral Chappels, Chapters, Abbeys, &c. ex 
empred from the Jurifdiction of the Ordinary, See Chap- 
tsx, Abbey, £S?c. 

The Komi/2, Canoniftscall the Pope Ordinary of Ordinaries, 
fince by the Later an Council he has ufurped the Right of 
Collating, by Prevention, to all Benefices; in exclusion 
of the Ordinary Collators. See Collation. 

Ordinary of JJJizes and Ssffons, was a Deputy of the 
Bifhop of the Diocefe, antiently appointed to give Male- 
factors their Neck-Verfes, and judge whether they read or 
not ; alfo to perform Divine Service for 'em, and afiift in 
preparing them for Death. 

Ordinary, or HoOTaraWeORDiNARY, in Heraldry, a 
Denomination given to certain Charges properly belonging 
tothatArt. SeeCnARGE. 

The Honourable Ordinaries are ten in Number, viz. the 
Chief, Pale, bend, Feffe, Bar, Croft, Saltier, Che-iron, Bor- 
dttre, and Orle. See each in its Place, Chief, Pale,£5?c. 

The Heralds give feveral Reafons for their being call'd 
Honourable ; viz-, i. Their great Antiquity, as having been 
ufed ever fince Armoury was fet on foot. And, a. for 
that they denote the Ornaments molt neceffary for noble 
and generous Men : Thus the Chief reprefents the Hel- 
met, Wreath, or Crown, covering the Head : The Pale 
reprefents his Lance or Spear: The Bend and Bar, his 
Belt: The Feffe his Scarf : The Crofs and Saltier, his 
Sword : The Chevron, his Boots and Spurs : And the 
Bordure and Orle, his Coat of Mail. 

As to the allotting or distributing of thefe Ordinaries, fome 
Authors write, that when a Gentleman having behav'd 
himfelf gallantly in Fight, was prefented to the Prince or 
General, and a fuitable Coat-Armour ordered him; if he 
were wounded on the Head, they gave him a Chief; if in 
the Legs, he had a Chevron ; and if his Sword and Ar- 
mour were difcoloured wirh the Blood of Enemies, a Crofs 
or Bordure. 
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orders that no Ordinations /hall beheld except on the firlr 
fourth, feventh, and tenth Months. 

With us, Ordinanon-Daysve the fecond Sunday in Lent, 
""""J-Sunday, and the Sunday following the firlt Wed- 
nefday after September the 14th, and December the 13th. 

Pope Alexander II. condemns Ordination per Jaltum, as 
they call it ; i. e. the Paffage to a fuperior Order without 
having pafs'd the inferior. 

ORDNAiNCE, or ORDINANCE O/Ve, is the standing, 
grand Magazine of Arms, Habiliments, Inltrumenls and 
Utenfils of War, as well by Sea as Land ; not onl'y for 
thofe lodged in theTowcr, but in all the Garifons, Catties, 
Forts, i$c. in Great Britain, from whence, as occafion re- 
quires, his Majesty's Armies, iSc. are fupply'd. See Of- 
fice and Ordinance. 

The Officers of the Ordnance are, the Uafler-Geueral, 
from whom are derived all Orders and Difpatches relating 
to the fame, as the Service fliall belt require. This Pott 
has of late been annexed to the Office of General and 
Cotnmand'erin Chief. See Master. 

Under him is a Lieutenant-General of the Ordnance, who 
receives Orders from the Mailer-General, and the reft of 
the Prime Officers at the Board ; fees 'em duly executed 5 
orders the firing of the Guns on Days of Rejoicing, and fees 
the Train of Artillery fitted out, when order'd to the Field. 
See Lieutenant. 

Next to him is the Surveyor-General, who has the In- 
fpeflion of rhe Ordnance, Stores, and Provifions of War, in 
theCuftody of the Store-keepers; he allows all Bills of 
Debt, keeps a Checque on Labourers, gfc. See Surveyor. 

Under thefe is a Clerk of the Ordnance, who records all 
Orders and Inflruflions given for the Government of the 
Office ; with all Patents, Grants, Names of Officers, £gc. 
draws all Eftimates for Provifions, and fupplies all Let- 
ters, Instructions, Commiffions, Deputations, Contracts, 



-ions, 
&c. ferves as a Checque between the'two Acc'omptants of 
Some Authors have attempted to mcreafe the Number of the Office, the one for Money, the other for Stores. 



honourable Ordinaries to twenty ; adding to thofe above- 
mentioned, the plain Quarter, the Giron, the Efcutcheon, 
Cappe dexter and finiiter, Emmanch dexter and iinifter, 
Chaiijfe dexter and finifler, and the Point. But thefe are 
not yet authorized. 

ORD1NARII, in Antiquity, a fort of Gladiators ; be- 
ing thofe appointed to exhibit Combats on certain iiated 
days, i£c. See Gladiator. 

ORD1NATES, in Geometry, and Conies, are Lines 
drawn from any Point of the Circumference of an Ellipfis, 
or orher conic Section, perpendicularly a-crofs the Axis, to 
the other fide. See Conic Sethon. 

The Latins call 'em Ordmatim applicatce : Such are the 
Lines M M, (Tab. Conics, Fig. 26.) half of each of thefe, 
as the Lines E M, are properly only Semi-ordinates, tho' 
popularly call'd Ordinates. SeeSEMi-CVt/mate, 

In Curvesof the fecond Order ; if any two parallel right 
Lines be drawn fo as to meet the Curve in three Points : 
aright Line which cuts thefe Parallels lo, asrhartheSum 
of two Parrs terminating at the Curve on one fide the Se- 
cant, is equal to the third part terminated at the Curve on 
the other fide ; will cut all other right Lines parallel to 
thefe, and that meet the Curve in thtee Points, after the 
fame manner ; i.e. fo as that the Sum of the two Parts on 
one fide will be always equal to the third Part on the other 
fide ; and thefe three Parts equal on either fide, Sir Ifaac 
Nezvton calls Ordinathn applicatx, or Ordinates of Curves of 
the fecond Order, See Curve. 

ORDINATE ina Parabola, p CParaboea. 

Ordinate in an Hyperbola, f See-S Hyperbola. 

Ordin ate in an Ellipfi', ^ ^.Ellipsis. 

ORDINATE Ratio, is that wherein the Antecedent of 
the first Ratio is to its Confequent as the Antecedent of 
the fecond is to its Confequent. See Ratio. 

ORDINATION, the Action of conferring Holy Or- 
ders ; or of initiating a Candidate into the Diaconate, or 
Prieflhood. See Orders. 

The Ordination of Bifhops is properly call'd Confecration. 
See Bishop and Consecration. 

Ordination has always been eileem'd the principal Pre*, 
rogativeot Bifhops ; and rhey Hill retain the Function as 
a Mark of Sovereignty in their Diocefe. In the antient 
Difcipline, there was no fuch thing as a vague and abfolute 
Ordination ; but every one was to have a Chutch, whereof 
he was to be ordained Clerk or Prieft. 

In the nth Century, they grew more remifs, and or- 
daincd without any Title or Benefice. See Benefice. 

The Council of Trent reftorcd the antient Difcipline, 
and appointed that none fhould be ordained but thofe who 
were provided of a Benefice fufficient to fubfift 'em. The 
Shadow of which Practice Hill obtains among us. 

The Reformed hold the Call of the People the only 
thing effential to the Validity of the Ministry ; and teach, 
that Ordination is only a Ceremony which renders the Call 
more Auguftand Authentic. The Council of Rome in 744, 



This Office hath alfo a Store-Keeper, who takes into his 
Cuftody all Ordnance, Ammunition, Stores, S?c. thereto 
belonging ; and indents, and gives in legal Security for rhe 
fafe keeping thereof; and renders an exact Account from 
time to time. 

Here is alfo a Clerk of the Deliveries, whofe Duty is to 
draw up all Provifions, either at the Tower, or any other 
of his Majefty's Magazines, to fee them duly executed, 
gfr. And a Treafurer, thro' whofe hands paffes the Money 
of the whole Office, as well for payment of Salaries, 
as Debentures. 

ORDONNANCE, or Ordinance, in Painting, tho 
Difpofition of the Parts of a Painting, either with regard to 
the whole Piece, or to the feveral Parts ; as the Groups, 
Maffes, Contrails, Afpeds, tfc. See Painting. 

Tie Doflrme of Ordonnance is compriz'd in tie following 
Rules. 

In the Ordonnance there are three things regarded, viz. 
the Place, or Scene, where ; the Distribution, how ; and 
the Contrail. 

In the firft, regard is to be had to the Difpofition of things 
to ferve as a Ground- Work ; and to the Plan, or Petition 
of Bodies : Under the former whereof, come, 1. The 
Landskip ; whether an uninhabited Place, where there is 
a full liberty of reprefenting all the Extravagancies of 
Nature; or inhabited, where' the Marks of Cultivation, 5J?c. 
mull be exhibited. SeeLANDSKip. 

z. The Building, whether Rullic ; wherein the Painter's 
Fancy is at liberty : Or Regular ; wherein a nice Atten- 
tion is required to the Orders. See Order. 

5. The Mixture of both ; wherein 'tis a Maxim to com- 
pofe in great Pieces, and make the Ground-Plot big enough 5 
to negled fome little Places, in order to bellow more on 
the whole Mafs ; and to (hew the more confiderable Places 
with the more advantage ; and to make fome Agitation 
in all the things that move. 

As to the Plan of Bodies ; they are either folid ; which 
again, arc either fo by Nature, and which muff be pro- 
portion'd ro their Places ; or Artificial, where regard muft 
behadjo the Rules of Geometry, Perfpective, Architec- 
ture, iSc. Or they move ; which they do, either by avo- 
lunrary Motion, wherein care muft be had to proportion 
'em to theit Situation, and to ftrengthen 'em by the re- 
garding Equilibrium ; or by fome extraordinary Power, 
as Machines, ci?c. where the Caufes of their Morions muft 
appear. Or they are things at a diflance. In all which, an 
even Plane mult ftill be propofed to find their precife Si- 
tuation, and fettle their Place by fudden breaks and distan- 
ces agreeable to their Perfpective. See Equilibrium, 
Perspective, £S?c. 

In placing the Figures, regard muft be had, 1. To the 

Group, which connects the Subject, and ftays the Sight. 

In this are to be confident! the Knot, or Nodus, which binds 

the Group ; and the Nearnefs of Figures, which we may 

8 I call 
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call the Chain, as it holds 'em together ; that the Group 
befuftain'd by fomething loofe and diftincf from it; and 
by the fame join'd and continued to the other Groups : 
And that the Lights and Shadows be fo difpofed, as that 
we may at once fee the Effefls of all the Parts of the 
Compofition. See Group. 

2. To the JBions, wherein forced Attitudes are to be 
avoided ; and fimple Nature fhewn in her moft advanta- 
geous Poftures. In weak and lean Figures, the Nudities 
not to be /hewn ; but occafions of covering 'em fought. 
In all human Figures, fpecial Care to be taken, the Head 
be well placed between the Shoulders ; the Trunk on the 
Haunches, and the whole on the Feet. See Atti- 
tude. 

5. To the Drsfery ; which is to be adjufled fo, as it 
may appear real Garments, and not Stuffs loofely thrown 
on. The Folds to be fo difpofed, as to leave the great 
parts wherein the Nudity may appear, free ; ranging the 
little Folds about the Joints, and avoiding 'em on the Re- 
lievo of the Members. And, laftly, to difpofe the Dra- 
peries, by railing the Stuff, and letting it fall lightly, that 
the Air fuftaining the Folds, may let 'em fall foft. See 
Drapery. ■ , 

Laftly, in the Contraft, are to be confider d the Actions, 
which vary infinitely : The Afpefls, which, in Affions of 
the fame kind, may, by their difference, make a Contraft : 
The Situation, according as they meet above or under the 
Sight, far or near. And, laftly, the Cuftom; which ex- 
tends, indeed, to ail parts of Painting, but is particularly 
to be regarded in the Ordonnance ; to be managed difcretely, 
however, and ftiffnefs and formality avoided. See Con- 
trast. 

Oreonnance, in Architecture, is nearly the fame as 
in Painting ; viz. the Difpofition of the Parts of a Building, 
both with' regard to the whole, and to one another. See 
Building. 

Vttruvms defines OrdonmtiK to be that which regulates 
the Size of all the Farts of a Building with refpeft to 
their Ufe. 

This Definition is cenfur'd byM.Terrault, who takes the 
Ordonnance to confift in the Divifion of the Plan or Spot of 
Ground whereon the Building is to be rais'd ; i. e. in the 
apportioning or laying it out, agreeable with the intended 
Dimcnfions of the whole Fabric ; which Mr. Evelyn ex- 
preffes in fewer Words by the determining of the Meafures 
of what is affign'd to compofe thefeveral Apartments. 

On this Foundation, Ordonnance is the judicious Contri- 
vance of the Plan or Model ; as when the Court, Hall, 
Lodgings, i£c. are neither too large nor too little .- But 
the Court, 11.gr. affords convenient Light to the Apartments 
about it, and is large enough for ufual Accefs. The Hall 
of fit Capacity to receive Company ; the Bed-Chambers 
accordingly, £?""• When thefe Divifions are either too great 
or toofmall with refpecl to the Place, as a large Court to 
a little Houfe, or a little Chamber in a magnificent Palace ; 
the f.ult is in the Ordonnance. 

This the Antients call'd Taxis; and diftinguifhed it from 
Dialhejis, Difpofition; which is, where all the Parts and 
Members ofaBuilding are affign'd their juft Place andSitua- 
tion with regard to their Quality, Office, Rank, &c. without 
any regard to the Dimenfions or Quantity : As, that the 
Vettible or Porch precede the Hall, the Hall the Parlor, 
that the Withdrawing Room, ilc. The Bed-Chambers, 
•aoain, to the Sun-rifing ; Libraries, Galleries of Paintings, 
and Cabinets of Curiolities, \$c. to the North. 
ORE, fee Oar. - 

ORGAL, the Lees of Wine dried, and ufeci by Dyers 
to prepare the Cloth for more readily taking their feveral 
Colours. See Dying, Colour, Tartar, igc. 

ORGAN, in Mufic, the largcft and moft harmonious 
of all Wind-Inftruments. See Music. 

The Invention of the Organ is very antient, tho' it is 
agreed it was very little ufed till the VMth Century. It 
feems to have been borrow'd from the Greeh. Vitruviits 
defctibes one in his tenth Book. The Emperor Julian 
has an Epigram in its praife. St. Jerom mentions one with 
twelve Pair of Bellows, which might be heard a thoufand 
Paces or a Mile ; and another at Jerufalem, which might 
be heard to the Mount of Olives. The Structure of the 
modern Organ may be conceiv'd as follows. 

The Organ is a Buffet containing feveral Rows of Pipes. 
The Size of the Organ is ufually exprefs'd by the length 
of its largeftPipe : Thus we fay an Organ of 52 Feet, of 
it. Feet, of 8 Feet, and of 2 Feet. Church Organs confift 
of two Parts, viz. the main Body of the Organ, call'd the 
Erect Organ ; and the Fojitive, or little Organ, which is a 
fmall Buffet ufually placed before the great Organ. 

The Organ has at leaft one Ser of Keys, when it has only 
one Body ; and two or three, when it has a Pofitive. The 
large Organs have four, fometimes five Sets. Befides, the 
Pedals or largeft P'pes havetheir Key, the Stops orTouches 
whereof are play'd by the Feet. The Keys of an Organ 
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are ufually divided into four Ocfaves ; viz* the fecond 
Sub-Oftave, firft Sub-Oc~tave, middle Oftave, and firft 
Oclave. Each Oclave is divided into twelve Stops or Frets j 
whereof thefeven black mark the natural Sounds, and the 
five white the artificial Sounds ; i. e. the Flats and Sharps. 
So that the Keys ufually contain 48 Stops, or Touches. 
Some Organifts add to this Number one or more Stops 
in the third Sub-Octave, as well as in the fecond. Note, 
in Harpfichords and Spinets, the natural Stops or Keys 
are ufually mark'd white, the artificial ones black. The 
Pedals have about two or three Octaves at the pleafure of 
the Organift : So that the number of Stops is undeter- 
minate. 

Each Key or Stop prefs'd down, opens a Valve or Plug, 
which correfponds, lengthwife, to as many Holes as there 
are Rows of Pipes on the Sound-Board. The Holes of 
each Row are open'd and iliut by a Regifter or Ruler 
pierced with 48 Holes. By drawing the Regifter, the 
Holes of one Row are open'd, becaufe the Holes of rhe 
Regifter correfpond to thofe of the Sound-board. So that 
by opening a Valve, the Wind brought into the Sound- 
board by a large Pair of Bellows, finds a PafTage into the 
Pipe which correfponds to the open Hole . of the Sound- 
board. Butby pufhing the Regifter, the 48 Holes of the 
Regifter, not anfwering to any of thofe of the Sound- 
Board, that Row of Pipes anfwering to the pufii'd Regiiler 
are /hut. Whence it follows, that by drawing feveral Re- 
gi iters, feveral Rows of Pipes are open'd 5 and the fame 
thing happens, if the fame Regifter correfpond to feveral 
Rows. Hence the Rows of Pipes become either Simple 
or Compound 5 Simple, when only one Row anfwers to 
one Regiiler j Compound, where feveral. The Orga- 
nifts fay, a Row is Compound^ when feveral Pipes play 
upon preffingone Stop. 

ThcPipes of the Organ are of two kinds ; the one with 
Mouth$, like our Flutes 5 the other with Reeds. The 
firft call'd Pipes of ~Mt>.tation y confift, 

1. Of a Foot A A B B, (Tab. Music, Fig. 1.) which is 
a hollow Cone, and which receives the Wind that is to 
found the Pipe. 2. To this Foot is faften'd the Body of 
the Pipe B B D D. Between the Foot and the Body of 
the Pipe is a Diaphragm, or Partition E E F, which has a 
little, long, narrow Aperture to let out the Wind. Over this 
Aperture is the Mouth B B C C 5 whofe upper Lip CC 
being level, cuts the Wind as it comes out at the Aperture. 

The Pipes are of Pewter, Lead mix'd with a twelfth 
Part of Tin; and of Wood. Thofe of Tin are always 
open at their Extremities j their Diameter is very fmall 
their Sound very clear and fhrill. Thofe of Lead mix'd', 
are larger j the ftiorteft open, the longeit are quite ftop'd ; 
the mean ones partly ftop'd, and having beiides a little 
Ear on each fide the Mouth, to be drawn clofer, or fet 
further afunder, in order to raife or lower the Sound. 
The wooden Pipes are made fquare, and their Extremity 
ftop'd with a Valve or Tampion of Leather. The Sound 
of the wooden and leaden Pipes is very foft ; the large 
ones ftop'd, are ufually of Wood j the fmall ones of Lead. 
The longeft Pipes give the greateft Sound 5 and the fhorteft 
the moft acute : Their Lengths and Widths are made in the 
reciprocal Ratio's of their Sounds 5 and the Divifions regu- 
lated by their Rule, which they call Diapafan. But the 
Pipes that are /hut only have the Length of thofe that are 
open, and which yield the fame Sound. Ufually, the 
longeft Pipe is r 6 Feet 5 tho' in extraordinary Organs 'tis 
32. The pedal Tubes are always open, tho' made of 
Wood and of Lead. 

A Reed-Fife confifts of a Foot A A B B, (Tab. Music, 
Fig. 2.) which carries the Wind into the Shalot, or 
Reed CD, which is a hollow Demi-cylinder, fitted at its 
Extremity D, into a kind of Mould I I, by a wooden 
Tampion F G. The Shalot is cover'd with a Plate of 
Copper E E F F, fitted at its Extremity F F into the 
Mould by the fame wooden Tampion : Irs other Extre- 
mity EE isat liberty 5 fo that the Air entring the Shalot, 
makes it tremble or fhake againft the Reed ; and the 
longer that part of the Tongue which is ar liberty FL, is 
made, the deeper is the Sound. The Mould I [, which 
ferves to fix the Shalot or Reed, the Tongue, Tampion* 
&c. ferves alfo to flop the Foot of the Pipe, and to oblige 
the Wind to go out wholly at the Reed. Laftly, in the 
Mould is folder M the part HHK K, call'd the Tube, 
whofe inward opening is a continuation of that of the 
Reed. The Form of this Tube is different in the different 
Ranks of Pipes. 

The degree of Acutenefsand Gravity in the Sound of a 
Reed-Pipe, depends on the Length of the Tongue, and 
that of the Pipe C K, taken from the Extremity C of the 
Shalot, to the Extremity K of the Tube. 

The Quality of the Sound depends on the Width of the 
Reed, the Tongue, and the Tube ; as alfo on the Thick- 
nefs of the Tongue, the Figure of the Tube, and the 
Quantity of Wind. 

To 
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To diverfify the Sounds of the Pipes, they add a Valve 
to the Fort-vent, which lets the Wind go in Fits or 
Shakes. 

Hydraulic Organ, a Mufical Machine that plays by 
means of Water. 

Of thefe there are feveral in Italy in the Grotto's of 
Vineyards. Ctsfebes of Alexandria, who lived in the Reign 
of Ptolemy Evergcter, is faid to have firfr invented Organs 
that plaid by comprefling the Air with Water, as is Hill 
practifed. Archimedes and Vitrwvius have left us Defcrip- 
tions of the Hydraulic Organ. Felibien, AelaVie des Archit. 

In the Cabinet of Q^Cbriftina, is a beautiful and large 
Medallion of Valentimajz, on the rcverfe whereof is feenone 
of thefe Hydraulic Organs ; with two Men, 'one on the 
right, the oiher on the left, feeming to pump the Water 
which plays it, and to litten to its Sound. It has only eight 
Pipes, placed on a round Pcdeftal. The Infcription is 
PLACEA SPETRI. 

Organ, orOaGUEs, in War, is a Machine compofed 
of feveral Harquebufs or Musket-barrels, bound together ; 
by means whereof feveral Explofions are made at the 
fame time ; ufed to defend Breaches, and other Places 
attack'd. 

Organ is alfo ufed in the general for any thing framed, 
and deftined for fome certain Action, Ufe, or Opera- 
tion. See Function. 

Hence, Organ, or OrganicalP^, In Phyfiology, 
is fuch a Part of the Body as is capable of the performance 
of fome perfect Aft, or Operation. In which fenfe, all 
the Parts, even the moft fimple, might be denominated 
Organical. 

Thefe Organs ate divided into Primary, and Secondary. 
The firfi are thofe compofed of fimilar Parts, and appointed 
for fome one fingle Function : Such as confift of feveral 
of thefe, tho' appropriated to one fingle Action, are 
cfleemed of the fecondary kind. 

Thus the Veins, Arteries, Nerves, and Mufcles, are 
Primary Organs ; and Hands, Fingers, ££e. Secondary Or- 
gans. 

Organ of Settfe, is that part of an animal Body by 
means whereof it perceives external Objects. See Sense. 

Thefe, fome divide into Internal, which is the Brain 5 
and External, viz, the Eye, Ear, Nofe, £<fc. See Brain, 
Eye, Ear, Nose, £•?«. 

ORGANIC A L, in the antient Mufic, was that Part 
performed with Inltruments. SeeMusic. 

The Organical comprehended three Kinds of Inflru- 
ments ; viz* Wind Injhuments, asthe Trumpet, Flute, &c. 
Stringed Injhuments, as the Lute, Lyre, ^fc. And Pulfatite 
hijiruments, or thofe play'd on by beating, as Drums, &c. 
See each in its place, Trumpet, tyc. 

Organical Fart, is that Part of an Animal or Plant 
deilined for the performance of fome particular Function. 
See Organ and Part. 

Organical Di/efl/e, a Difeafe in an organical Part of 
the Body, whereby its Function is impeded, fufpended, or 
deftroy'd. See Body, Disease, &c. 

Organical Defcription of Curves, is the Method of 
defcribing them on a Plane, by the regular Motion of a 
Point. See Curve. 

ORGASM, Orgafmus, in Medicine, an Impetus, or 
too quick Motion of the Blood, or Spirits ; whereby the 
Mufcles are convulfed or moved with uncommon Force. 
See Spirit, Convulsion, £?c. 

The Word is Greek, o^yatruoi, denoting violence, force, 
onfet. 

ORGIA, in Antiquity, Feails, and Sacrifices in honour 
of bacchtts, inttituted by Orpheus, and chiefly celebrated on 
the Mountains by wild, diffracted Women, call'd Bae- 
chajttes. See Bacchanalia. 

Eufebius derives the Word a-tjo 7hV o^yns, fury, madnefs. 
Others from o§o{, Mountain ; becaule Orpheus removed 
from Thrace to Mount Gtheron. Others from opya.t t a 
Place confecrated to fome Divinity. Others from &$ya.v, 
to remove, repulfe ; in regard the Prophane were to be 
driven away. 

Servius fays, that at firft Orgia was a common Name for 
all kinds of Sacrifices among the Greeks ; of the fame im- 
port with the word Ceremonies among the Romans. 

The Orgia were alfo call'd Orphica, from their Infti- 
tutor. * 

ORGUES, or Orcan, in War, fee Organ. 

ORGYIA, an antient Greek Meafure, fee Measure. 

ORIENT, Oriens, in Geography and Aftronomy, the 
E«/r, or Eail-point of the Horizon. See East. 

It is thus call'd from the Latin Orire, to arife 5 becaufe 
it is in this Point the Sun rifes. See Risino. 

Orient Equinoctial, is particularly ufed for that Point 
of the Horizon wherein the Sun rifes when it enters the 
Signs Aries and Libra, See Spring and Autumn. 

Northward of this is denominated Orient JEflival j and 
Southward, Orient Hybernal, 



ORIENTAL, fomething fituated toward the Eafl with 
regard to us ; in oppofition to Occidental. 

In this fenfe we fay, Oriental Pearls, a. I fuch as are 
found in the Eaji-htdies. See Pearl. 

OkiEHTAt Languages, meaning the Hebrew, Syria* 
Chaldee, andCophtic. See Language. 

Oriental Bezoard, fee Bezoa^d! 

In Aftronomy, a Planet is faid to he. Oriental, when it 
riles in the Morning before the Sun. See Rising. 

Hence Orienting, the turning, a thing towards the Eaft 
or difpofing it fo as it may look towards the Eaft. 

In molt Religions, particular C:ire has been taken to 
have their Temples oriented. j St. Gregory Thaumaturge is 
faid to have made a Mountain give way, becaufe if pre- 
vented the orienting of a Church he was building. 

ORIFICE, the Mouth or Aperture of a Tube, ot Pipe 
or other Cavity. See Tube. * 

In Anatomy, Orifice is particularly ufed for the Mouths 
of the feveral Ducts, VelTels, and other Cavities ; as of 
the Bladder, Uterus, Stomach, £<?:>, 

The upper Onjice of the Stomach is the part where Hun- 
ger is felt j the lower Orifice is call'd the Pylorus. See 
Hunger and Pylorus. 

There are fome Operations in Chyrniftry, where the 
Orifices of the Veffel mutt be feal'd hermetically. See 

HEMETIC ALLY. 

The vrordOfifice is alfo ufed by Extenfion for the Aper- 
ture ot a Wound, or Ulcer. See Wound and Ulcer. 

ORIGENlANS, a Sett of antient Heretics, who even 
furpafsM the Abominationsof the Gwfiics. 

St. Epifhanius fpeaks of 'em as ilill fubfifting in his 
time ; but in very fmall Number, He feems to fix their 
Rife about the time of the great Origen ; but does not 
fay they took their Name from him. He diftinguifhes 'em 
from the Or ige7iijis, whom he derives from Origen Adamantus - 
adding, indeed, that they firlt took their Name from one 
Ongen ; by which he intimates, that it was not the Great. 
And St. Augujiine fays exprefly it was another. 

_Asto their Doctrine, all that'Modefty will allow to ba 
faid, is, that they rejected Marriage; that they ufed feve- 
ral Apocrypha! Books, as the Acts of St, Andrew, &c. and 
that to excufe their open Crimes, they accufed the Catho- 
lics of doing the fame in private. 

ORIGENISTS, Followers of the Errors of Origen, St. 
Efiphanius infiils very largely on the Errors of this Father 5 
but as he declares himfelf too warmly againlt him, there 
may be fomewhat of Exaggeration in what he fays. Nor 
do St. Jerom, or Theophilus of Alexandria, feem to have 
kept their Zeal within the proper bounds in fpeaking of 
Origen. For which Reafon, no doubt, it was that St. Chry- 
fojiom himfelf was accufed of being an Origen-ji, becaufe 
not fo vehemently bent againft him. Origenifm fpread 
itfelf chiefly among the Monks of Egypt, 

ORIGINAL, a firlt Draught, Defign, or Autograph of 
any thing ; ferving as a Model, or Exemplar, to"be imi- 
tated, or copied. See Design, Morel, *$c. 

Scarce any of the antienr Titles, Tenures, &c. are now 
found in the Originals. They are only Vidimus's, or Copies 
collated with the Originals. 

Original Sin, is that Crime we become guilty of at 
our Birth; by the Imputation of Adam's Difobedience* 
See Sin. 

Father Uallebranch accounts for Original Sin from Natural 
Caufes, thus ; Men at this day retain, in the Brain, all the 
Traces and Impreflions of their firlt Parents. For as Ani- 
mals produce their like, and with like Traces in the Brain 5 
whence it is that Animals of the fame kind have the fame 
Sympathies and Antipathies, and do the fame things on 
the fame Ojcafions : So our firlt Parents, after °their 
Tranfgreffion, received fuch deep Traces in their Brain, 
by the lmpreflion of fenfible Objects, that 'twas very 
poffible they might communicate 'em to their Children. 

Now, as 'tis neceffary, according to the Order eilablim- 
ed by Nature, that the Thoughts of the Soul be con- 
formable to the Traces in the Brain ; it may be faid that 
as foon as we are form'd in the Womb, we are infected 
with the Corruption of our Parents : For having Traces in 
the Brain like thofe of the Perfons who gave us being 7 
'tis neceffary we have the fame Thoughts, and the fame- 
Inclinations with regard to fenfible Objects. 

Thus, of courfe," we muft be born with Concupifcence, 
and Original Sin. With Concupifcence, if that be nothing 
but the natural Effort the Traces of the Brain make on the 
Mind to attach it to fenfible things ; and with Original Sm^ 
if that be nothing but the Prevalcncy of Concupifcence 5 
nothing in effect, but thefe Effects confider'd as Victorious 
and as Matters of the Mind and Heart of the Child. 

ORIGINALIA, in the Exchequer, are Records, or 
Tranfcripts font to the Remembrancer's Office, out of 
Chancery; and differ from Recorda, which contain the 
Judgments and Pleadings in Suits tried before the Barons. 

OR ILL ON 
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ORILLON, In Fortification, a (mall rounding of Earth, 
lined with a Wall 5 raited on the Shoulder of thofe Ba- 
ftions that have Cafements 5 to cover the Cannon in the re- 
tired Flank, and prevent their being difmounted by the 
£nemy. 

There are other forts otOrillons, -properly call'd Shoulde- 
r'tngs, or Epaulements^ aim oil of a fquare Figure. See 

JpiULEMENT. 

ORlON, in Ailronomy, one of the Conftellations of 
the Southern Hemifphere. See Constellation. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek Kp«e, to rain ; the 
Antientsfuppofing that it rais'd Tempcfts at its riling and 
fetting. 

Stars in the Cancellation Orion, in Ptolemy's Catalogue are 
37, in Tycho's 6i t in the Britannic Catalogue 80. The 
Karnes, Situations, Magnitudes, Longitudes, and Lati- 
tudes whereof are as follow : 



Start in the ConfteUation Orion;. 

• Names and Situations of the KLongitudc 

Stats, 3 

v g 

Preced. and 6th the Lion's Skin. H 7 
5th in the Lion's Skin. 8 

7th in the Lion's Skin. 7 

ifl: and North inthe Lion'sSkin. 9 

3d in the Lion'sSkin. 9 

4th in the Lion's Skin. 9 14 57 

8th inthe Lion's Skin. 8 09 36 

id in the Lion's Skin. 10 00 34 

Laft and South in the Lion's Skin. 9 n 41 



32 39 
00 5 
46 00 
09 15 

22 11 



Prec of s Inform, towards theHorn of tfia Ji 00 

10 

North in the preced. Arm. 32 20 45 

South and fubteq. in the Arm. 12 40 11 

Sub£ of the Inform, tow. the Horn of 15 13 27 34 
That againft the preced. fide. 13 13 48 

That againft the preced. Arm. 14 3^ 2 4 

15 

Bright one in prec Foot call d Regal 12 30 00 

More North over the Heck 13 30 26 
14 46 42 

Northin theprec fideund. theGirdle. 15 13 46 

Preced. and North in the fide. 15 48 42 

£0 

In the preced. Shoulder. 16 37 3 

Preced. and South in the Back. 16 12 26 

S. in the prec. fide under the Girdle. 15 55 49 

In the Hilt of the Sword. 15 49 47 

In the Calf of the preced Leg. 15 13 47 

z 5 
Preced. of 4 in the Back, as it were, 16 56 50 

in a right Line.) 17 

That foil, the Shoulder to the South. 18 02 50 
td of four in the Back. 18 ol 10 

Preced. in the Girdle. XT.i8 01 38 



Latitude 
South. 

15 2530 
13 31 20 
64S 55 
3 1607 
1 09 17 

12 2401 

20 02 56 

9 06 3* 
2053 51 

7 25 06 

1422 37 

1 3 04 00 

7 21 V- 

07 24 
145 55 

1 10 11 

29 52 52 

20 30 01 

» 37 35> 

.6 51 50 

I 21 07 
24.05 24 
25 3447 
50 57 44 

008 18 
24 21 29 

7 2025 
20 00 09 
233607 



30. 
Under the Point of the Sword, 
Preced. in the Head. 
In the Back the 3d. 
In the Head the North of three. 
South and fubfeq. of the Head. 

Prec. of the contig. in the middle? 

of the Sword. -*S 

Preced of the North of the contig. ? 

in the middle of the Sword. 5 
Subfeq. in the middle of the Sword. 
South in the Sword. 
Laft of the North inthe Sword, 

40 
Middle of three in the Girdle. 
Laft of 4 in the Line of the Back. 
That under the third of the Girdle. 
Subf. under the Point of the Sword. 
Third and lalt in the Girdle. 
45 



4 5 



4 5 



Preced. in the hind-fide. 

In the hind Knee. 
Preced. of two in the Club. 
Latter of two in the hind fide. 
5° 



Glittering Star in 



the bind Shoulder. 



That following the fide out of form. 
Preced. of thofe following the Knee. 



tn the lower part of the hind Arm. 
Subfeq. in the Club. 

X.aft of the two fubfeq. of the Knee. 
6a 



H17 54 05 
19 15 51 

18 51 06 

19 

19 46 28 

lS 38 58 

18 42 11 

18 40 14 
iS 39 
lS 46 48 

19 07 44 

20 09 56 
19 45 41 

19 35 25 

20 21 4; 

20 57 34 
£2 32 37 
22 03 41 
24 22 23 

*3 35 23 

24 2j> 13 

24 25 CO 

25 14 10 

25 20 41 

25 23 32 

26 29 13 
26 16 05 
26 36 07 
26 21 38 

26 12 07 



3035 12 

■ 3 51 "9 
19 34 10 

1 3 25 02 
1402 58 

28 43 24 

28 1017 
28 45 02 
29H57 
28 11 45 



3 4 



19 16 03 

*5 5 8 47 

305450 

2017 

21 5 «oS 
"S59 55 
53 c 7 ° 6 

3 "44 
2t 37 10 

34401 
16 04 26 
2138 50 

22 56 04 
3 3 02 04 

3 47 3' 
13 >o 01 

32037 

lb OI 56 
34 04 5S 



Names and Situations of tie 
Stars. 



Prec.oftheSouthin □ of hind Hand. 

Preced. of the North in the Square. 
Laft of the South in the fame. 

Laft of the North. 
North in the hind Ulna. 

7° 
South in the hind Ulna. 



^■Longitude Latitude 


g 


g } South. 


p» 


- p t II 1 / v 


a 


26 59 00 19 19 18 


6 


• 27 31 17 


S42 16 


4 f 


28 30 2 5 


3 59 59 


6 


28 34 14 


7 1930 


6 


28 34 01 


9 1449 


4 J 


29 IS 10 


41602 


6 


£9 24 09 


7'73< 


& 


29 34 49 


1053 13 


6 


29 45 12 


1 1 10 30 


6 


n 29 53 42 


29 V- 05 


4 5 


S 00 00 


132825 


6" 


1 56 47 


18 45 4' 


4 


3 33 '3 


2S03C5 


5 


3 55 48 


50 18 32 


4 


4 09 30 


1823 14 


* 


409 13 


15 54" 


4 


6 02 1 1 


.3.3:4 


4 


7 48 51 


1456 54 


5 


8 27 11 


2032 38 


4 


ffii5 11 4S 


22 46 00 


4 




Informes following Orion between? 
Gemini and Cams major, $ 

75 



So 

ORION's Kher, m Aftronomy, a Conflellation call'd 
Eriditnus. SeeERiDANUs. 

ORLE, Orlet, or Orlo, in Architecture, a Fillet 
under the OviU, or Quarter-round of a Capital. See Fil- 
let. 

When 'tis at the Top or Bottom of the Shaft, 'tis call'd 
Cincture, bee Cincture. 

Faimo alio ufes the Word for the Plinth of the Bates 
ot Columns and PedeflaL". See Plinth. 

The Word is French 5 form'd from the Latin, Orlettm, ot 
Odmn ; of Ora, a Border, or Lift. 

ORLE, in Heraldry, an Ordinary in 
form of a Fillet, drawn round the Shield 
near the Edge or Extremity thereof. 

Its Breadth is but half that of the Bor- 
dure, which contains a fix-th part of the 
Shield ; the Orle only a twelfth : Add, that 
the Orle is its own breadth diftantfrom the 
Edge of the Shield ; whereas the Bordure 
comes to the Edge itfelf. See Bordure 

There is fometimes one Orle, fometimes two, and fome- 

H rVu- u hen ,here are three or more > ' h <=y »^»P 

the whole Shield. r 

The form of the Orle is the fame with that of .he 

Shield ; whence ,t referable* an Ineicutcheon : as in the 

Jngure adjoining. 

When an Orle is flower'd, 'tis call'd a Treffure. If a. 

Round ot Martlets, Cinque-foils,^, be placed about any 

Canary, in manner of an Orle, they are faid to be en 

ORLOPE, in the Sea Language, the uppermoft Space 

'r»H»«S Sh ' P ' fmm the M «>-Maft to, the Mi™. 

ORNAMENTS, ,„ Architeflure, exprefs all the Sculp- 
ture, or Carved Work, wherewith a Piece of Architecture 
is enrich d. See Sculpture and Enrichment. 

ta and Vsgmla alfo ufe the Word to iignify the 
Entablature. See Entaiilatube. 

Ornaments, in Relievo, are thofe cut in the Contours of 
Mouldings ; as Liaises, Shells, Scrolls, Flowers &c Orna 
menu, in Creux, thofe cut within the Mouldings ; ' as Ems 
Flutes, &c. See Mouldino. 

ORNITHOLOGY that Branch of Natural Hiftory, 
which conflders and defenbes Birds, their Natures, Kinds 
?Sc. See Bird. ' 

We have an excellent Ornithology f Fr.mSumhU Eft 5 
and another of Mr.Kaj, a Pollhumous Wotk, which is on- 
ly an Abridgment of the former, with the Addition of his 
Myology, and fcveral Kinds wanting in the other. 

milmghby, herein, fpeaks with affurance of a Swan that 
lived sco Years ; and a Goofe that they were obliged to 
kill at 80, by reafbn of its Mifchievoufnefs. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek mil. Bird, and 
Aoy©-, Vijcottrfe. 

ORN1THOMANCY, a kind of Divination, or of ar- 
riving at the Knowledge of Futurity, by means of Birds. See 
Divination. 

Ornitbomancy, among the Greeks, was the fame with Au- 
guty among the Romans. See Aucury. 

ORPHAN, a Child, or Minor, deftitute of Father; or 
that has neither Father, nor Mother. 

Hence the Tahorites, or Followers of Zifcha, finding 
themfelves, at his Death, without Chief or Conductor", 
took the Appellation of Orphans. 

Oaf bans Mint)-, or Tax. See Doty. 
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ORPIMENT, or Orpin, by the Latins, Mripigmenum, 
a Mineral, or Semi-Metal, ufually found in Copper Minesj 
and fuppofed to contain Particles of Gold ; which may be 
extracted by Chymiftry, but which were never found to 
countervail the Expence. See Mineral and Semi- 
Metal. 

Orpiment is found in Stones, or Glebes, of feveral Sizes, 
and Figures : Its Gjlour is always yellow, intermixed 
with other Shades ; as green, red, orange, $3c. 

Sometimes 'tis found almofl quite red 5 which is the pro- 
ber Sandarach of the Antients. See Sandarach. 

But that ufually call'd red Orpiment, or red Arfenic, is 
only the yellow Orfiment heated to a great degree, and 
put in a Crucible, with Oil of Hemp-Seed, Olives, or 
Nuts. 

Painters, Farriers, c>c. make a great Confumption of this 
Mineral ; but as it is found a violent Corrofive, and a dan- 
gerous Poifon, it mull be ufed with a great deal of Precau- 
tion. 

Orpiment muft be chofen of a Golden Yellow, eafy to 
feale, and the Scales very thin, fmall, and /hining like 
Gold. 

Some make three Kinds of Orpiment; White, which is the 
fame with Arfenic: See Arsenic. Tellow, which is the 
proper Orpiment; and Red, which is Sandarach or Realgal. 
bee Realgal. 

The Indians ufe Orpiment, corrected with Juice of Le- 
mons, with good Succcfs againll Fevers. 

ORTEIL, in Fortification. See Berme. 

ORTHODORON, an antient Creek Meafure. See 
Measure. 

ORTHODOXY, a Soundnefs of Doctrine, or Opinion, 
with regard to all the Points and Articles of Faith. 

Orthodoxy is ufed in opposition to Heterodoxy, or Herefy. 
See Heresy. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek oj.5w , Right, and ^<t, 
Opinion, Judgment. 

ORTHODOXY, or Feaft of Orthodoxy, is alfo a fo- 
lemn Feall in the Gree^ Church, inflituted by the Emprefs 
Theodora ; ftill held on the foil Sunday of Lent, in memory 
of the Restoration of Images in Churches, which had been 
taken down by the Iconoclajies. See Iconoclastes. 

ORTHOGONIAL, in Geometry, Right-angled. When 
the Term is referred to a plain Figure, it fuppofeth one 
Leg or Side to fland perpendicular to the other : When 
fpoken of Solids, it fuppofeth their Axis to be perpendicu- 
lar to the Plane of the Horizon. 

ORTHOGRAPHY, in Grammar, the Art of Writing, 
or Spelling juftly, and with all the neceflary Letters. See 
Writing and Spelling. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek yestf", and ep8«, 
refla fcriptio. 

That Diversity found in mod of the modern Languages, 
efpecially the French, between the Pronunciation and Or- 
thography, makes one of the principal Difficulties in ac- 
quiring 'em ; yet does it arife from the fame Source as the 
Languages themfelves. See Language. 

TheGW-s e.gr. forming a new Language from the an- 
tient Latin, took the Liberty to model the Words to their 
Fancy : At firit, indeed, 'tis probable they wrote as they 
pronounced ; but, by degrees, finding that Words pro- 
nounced with all their Letters founded harm, they began 
to pronounce more fmoothly. Thus, in fpeaking, they 
thought fit to foften that Harfhnefsrefulting from the con- 
currence and cla/hing of Confonants ; but as the Orthagra- 
thy, or Writing, did not offend the Ear, it ftill continued 
on its former looting. 

Attempts have been fincc made to reduce the Writing 
to the Pronunciation, or to make us write as we fpeak ; 
which has occafion'd great Difputes. Felletier of Mam 
was the firft who pleaded for the Change of the Orthography ; 
and after him Maigret, Peter Ramus, de hois, Menage, and 
others 5 but in vain. 

They have, however, occafion d a Schifm among Wri- 
ters which has done more harm than the evil they intended 
to reform : The French Writers being now divided into 
two Parties ; one of which retains to the old, and the other 
to the new Orthography. The latter, F. Buffer obferves, is 
the more confiderable Body, yet are thefe divided among 
themfelves ; feme being for carrying the Reformation 
much farther than others. ,.,,.-,, 

The chief Matters urged in behalf of the antient Ortho- 
graphy, are, that by changing it, we mould lofe fight of 
the Origin and Etymology of Words borrow'd from the 
GreekmiLaiin,i£c. That it does not matter what Cha- 
racters are ufed to exprefs Sounds in writing, provided one 
know the relation between thofe Characters and the Sounds 
»hcy reprefent : That by a neceflary confequence of fuch 
Change, the Language would in time be all alter'd, and 
we mould lofe the Ufe of our old Authors 5 as ours, in 
their turn, would likewife become unintelligible. 



What is alledged for the new Orthography, is, its being 
more commodious, natural, eafy, fhorr, {5c 

Some Authors take a middle Courfe between the two 
Extremes 5 retrenching the Letters where they are abfo- 
lutely ufelefs, as the s in an infinity of Words; and yet 
ftudioufly retaining all the Letters whereon the Etymology 
has any dependance. 

In the Englijh, the Orthography is more vague, and un- 
afcertain'd, than in any other Language we know of. E- 
very Author, nay almoll every Printer, has his particular 
Syftem. Nay, 'tis fcarce fo well with us as that : We 
not only differ from one another ; but there is fcarce any 
that confifts with himfelf. The fame Word mall frequent- 
ly appear with two or three different Faces in the fame 
Work. See English. 

The Antients who have wrote Treatifes of Orthography, 
are Velius Longus, Marias Viftorinus, Flaunts Caper, Oajjiodoras 
and Beda. Among the Moderns, Tore//;, Lipfu, Dauf- 
auius, Scioppia, Valla, and Manutius the younger, have wrote 
on the fame Subject. 

Orthography makes one of the great Divisions, or Bran- 
ches of Grammar. See Grammar. 

Orthography, in Geometty, rhe Art of Drawing, or 
delineating the fure-right Plan of any Object, and of ex- 
prcfflng the Heights or Elevations of each Part. 

It is call'd Orthography from its determining things by 
perpendicular Lines falling on the Geometrical Plane. 

Orthography, in Architecture, is the Elevation of a 
Building. See Elevation. 

The Orthography is either External, or Internal. 

External Orthography is a Delineation of the externa! Face 
or Front of a Building ; exhibiting the principal Wall, 
with its Apertures, Rouf, Ornaments, and every thing vi- 
sible to an Eye placed before the Building. 

Internal Orthography, call'd alfo a Se&ion, is a Delineation 
or Draught of a Building, fuch as it would appear, were 
the external Wall removed. See Section. 

To lay down the Ortiiograhpy of a Buildin*. 

Draw a right Line for a Balis or ground Line, (Tab. 
Perspective, Fig. 13.) A B, and at one end erect a Per- 
pendicular A D. Upon A B fet off the widths and diftan- 
ces of the Gates, Windows, £?c. On the right Line A D, 
fet off the Heights of the feveral Parts vifibie in the face 
of the Building, v. gr. of the Doors, Windows, the Roof 
Chimneys, i£c. and apply a Ruler to each Point of Division! 
The common Interfect ions of the right Lines drawn from 
three Points parallel to the Lines A B and A D, determine 
the external Orthography of the Building ; And after the 
fame manner is the internal Orthography laid down. See 
Perspective. 

Orthography, in Fortification, is the Profile, or Re- 
prefentation of a fortify'd Place j or a Draught fo con- 
ducted, as that the length, breadth, height, and thicknels, 
of the feveral Parts are exprefs'd ; fuch as they would ap- 
pear, if it were perpendicularly cut from Top to Bottom. 
See Profile and Fortification. 

Orthography, in Ptrfpectrve, a Delineation of the 
fore-right Plane of any 0:>jecl. See Perspective. 

ORTHOGRAPHIC FrojeBion of the Sphere, is a Re- 
prefentation of the feveral Points of the Surface of the 
Sphere, as they would appear to the Eye, placed at an infi- 
niteditiance J fo call'd, becaufe the Perpendiculars from any 
Point of the Sphere, will all fall in the common Inter- 
action of the Sphere with the Plane of the Projection. 
Sec Projection. 

ORTHOPNEA, in Medicine, a great difficulty of Re- 
fpiration, wherein the Patient is obliged to fit, or fland to 
be able to breathe. See Respiration. 

An Orthopnea, is a Species, or Degree of an Afthm<i. 
See Asthma. 

It may be caufed from Pus, thick, or mucilaginous 
Juices or Polypus's in the Bronchia ; mercurial, and other 
Fumes, hindering the playing of the Lungs ; Stoppage of 
Evacuations; Cachexies, ill Digelfions, or whateveraffbrds 
vifcid Chyle, or occafions the Blood to run flower through 
the Lungs, either by flraitening the Canals, or thickening 
the Blood, or hindering the Motion of the Animal Spirits, 
fo that they cannot elevate the Breaft ; or that caufes the 
Blood to be more rarefy'd, or more in Quantity, fo that 
there is not fufficienr room to receive it into the Veffels 
of the Lungs. 

The Word is compounded of of9o,-, right, and mmv, to 
refpire, breathe. 

ORTIVE, Orthus, in Aflronomy. Ortive or Eaflern 
Amplitude, is an Arch of the Horizon intercepted between 
the Point where a Star rifes, and the Eaff Point of the Ho- 
rizon, or the Point where the Horizon and Equator inter- 
fect. See Amplitude. 
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ORVIETAN, an Antidote, or Counter-poifon ; fo call'd, 
becaufe invented and propagated by an Operator from O- 
vleta in Italy 5 who made Experiments thereof in his own 
Perfon, on the public Stage, after taking feveral Dofes of 
Poifons. See Antidote and Poison. 

In Cbarras's Pharmacopeia is a Method of making Orvietan 5 
where it appears that Treacle is one of the principal Ingre- 
dients. SeeTHERiACA. 

OS, in Anatomy, fee Bone. 



Os Pubis, 
Os Sacrum, 

Os Jfchium, 
Os HyoideSy 

Os Femoris, &c. ■ 



-PUBIS. 
kSiCRTJM. 

^Ischium. 
JHyoides. 
.Femur, &c. 

OSCHEOCELE, in Medicine, a kind of Hernia, where- 
in the Inteftines defcend into thcScrotum. See Hernia. 

The Word isform'dfrom the Greek o<rxw> Scrotum, 
and joU;<, Tumor. ' m 

OSCHOFHORIA, in Antiquity, Feafts mftituted by 
Tbejeus, in acknowledgment for his having deftroy'd the 
Minotaur, and by that means freed his Country, 4tbens t itom 
the Tribute of feven young Men, which were to be fent 
every Yearinto Crete, to be devoured by thatMonfter. See 
Minotaur. ., 

Some fay the Ofchofboria were mftituted in honour ot 
Minerva ^nd Bacchus, who had afftfted Tbefeus in his Enter- 
prize. Others, that they were in honour of Bacchus and 
Ariadne. 

To celebrate the Ofcbopboria, the young People who had 
Fathers and Mothers alive, run to rhe Temple of Bacchus 
and that of Minerva, with Grapes in their Hands. He who 
arrived there firft, was the Conqueror ; and was to perform 
the Sacrifice by pouring out of a Phial a Mixture of Wine, 
Honey, Cheefe, Flower, and Oil. 

The'Wordis form'd from the Greek eo-jg, Branch of a 
Vine loaden with Grapes, and ?«p«, I bear. Plutarch fays, 
the Ofebofboria were fo named, becaufe mftituted by Tbe- 
feus when on his Return to Athens 5 and the Feaft celebra- 
ted after the Vintage. 

OSCILLATION, in Mechanics, Vibration, or the recipro- 
cal Afcent, and Defcent of a Pendulum. See Pendulum. 

Axis of Oscillation, is a right Line, perpendicular to 
the apparent horizontal one, and paffing thro' the Centre of 
the Earth ; about which the Pendulum ofcillates. See 

If a fimple Pendulum be fufpended between two Semi- 
cycloids, whofe generating Circles have their Diameter e- 
qual to half the Length of the Thread ; all the Ofcillations, 
luowfpever unequal, will be lfochronal, ot Equi-diurnal. 
See Isochronal. 

The Time of the entire OfciUation thro any Arch of a 
Cycloid, is to the Time of the perpendicular Defcent thro* 
the Diameter of the generating Circle, as the Periphery of 
the Circle to the Diameter. See Cycloid. 

If two Pendulums move in fimilar Arches, the Times of 
Ojcilhuotts are in a fubduplicate Ratio of their Lengths. 

The Numbers of lfochronal Ofcillations, perform'd by 
two Pendulums in the fame Time, are reciprocally as the 
Times wherein the feveral Ofcillations are perform'd. See 

Clock. 

M.Huygens's whole Doclrine of OfciUation, is founded on 
this Hypothefis ; That the common Centre of Gravity of 
feveral Bodies, connected together, muft return precifely 
to the fame height whence it fell 5 whether thofe Weights 
return conjointly, or, whether after their Fall, they return 
feparately j each with the Velocity it had then acquired. 
See Centre of Gratify. 

This Suppofition was oppos d by feveral, and very much 
fufpected by others. And others who inclined to believe 
it true, yet thought it too daring to be admitted into a 
Science', which demonstrates every thing. 

At length Hi. Bernoulli demonstrated it by ftricT: Geome- 
try ; by referring the Weights to a Lever. After his Death, 
a more eafy and natural Demonstration of the Centre of 
OfciUation was advane'd by his Brother. The Subflance 
whereof may be conceiv'd as follows. 

A fimple Pendulum of a determinate Length and Weight, 
raifed to a determinate Height, whence it is to fall till it 
recover its vertical Line; employs, in that Fall or Demi- 
Vibration, a determinate Space of Time, which cannot be 
either greater or lefs. Which Time is neceffarily fuch, 
becaufe the agitative Force, i. e, the Force which produ.es 
the Motion of the Pendulum, is determined in every thing 
that concurs to the Formation thereof: fo that it can only 
caufe one certain Effect. . 

The agitative Force of the Pendulum is torm'd of three 
Things: i°. Of the Power or Moment of the Weight. 
a ° Of the Mafs or Body tied to the end of the inflexible 
Rod. 5°. Of the Diftance of that Body from the Point of 
Sufpenfion, or, which is the fame, of the Length of the Rod 
or the Pendulum. 



Now, i p , The Power of the Weight, be the Caufe what 
it will, is that Power which makes a Body fall, and that, 
v. gr. at the rate of fourteen Foot, in the firft Second of 
Time. 'Tis vifible, then, that this Force is the Effect of 
a Quantity which determines thofe fourteen Feet; and that 
a heavy Body would pafs more or lefs Space in that fame 
firft Second, if the Force of the Weight were greater or 
lefs. 

2 . As that Force is apply'd to each Point, or infinitely 
fmall Part of a Body, the greater this Body is, or the lar- 
ger its Mafs, the greater Quantity of Motion or Force it 
has. 

5 . The Diftance of the moving Body from the Point of 
Sufpenfion, or the Rod, is always the Radius of a Circle, 
whereof the moving Body defcribes an Arch : And of con- 
fequence the greater the Radius is, eateris Paribus, the lar- 
ger Arch the Body defcribes. And at the fame time, 
the greater Height it falls from, the greater Velocity it ac- 
quires. 

Now, the agitative Force of the Pendulum, is only that 
of the Body faften'd to the End of the Rod. So that it is 
the Product of the Force of the Weight, of the Mafs of 
the Body, and of its Diftance from the Point of Sufpenfion. 
The Force of the Weight therefore being always the fame 5 
and a Body or Weight faften'd to the End of the Rod, al- 
ways the fame; 'tis impufiible that two fimple Pendulums 
of a different Length fhouid be lfochronal, or fhould make 
their Vibrations in the fame time: for by virtue of thofe 
different Lengths, the Velocities will be unequal, and of 
confequence, the Times of their Vibrations. 

But if it be fuppos'd that there are in Nature different 
Forces of Weight ; it will then be poffible that two fimple 
Pendulums of different Lengths, fhouid be lfochronal j 
the one animated by the natural Weight, the other by the 
imaginary one. If the imaginary Weight be greater than 
the natural one, the Pendulum imagin'd lfochronal to the 
natural one, will neceffarily defenbe a larger Space or 
Arch in the fame time; and of confequence the Weight 
will be faften'd at a greater Diftance from the Point of 
Sufpenfion. Tho, to have an Ifochronifm, the two agita- 
tive Forces of the two Pendulums mult be equal ; yet of 
the three Things which compofe thefe Forces, there are 
already two greater in the imaginary, than the real Pen- 
dulum : the third, therefore, i. e. the Mafs of its Weight, 
muft be. diminifh'd in the necefTary Proportion. As the 
Space or Arch defcrib'd by the imaginary Pendulum, is 
greater than that by the natural Pendulum, in the fame 
Ratio as the imaginary Weight is great* r than the natural 
one ; and a Radius of that Arch, greater in the fame Ratio, 
are two Things infeparable: the two Weights will be al- 
ways to one another, as thofe two Radii, or the two 
Lengths of the two Pendulums; which always gives the 
Expreffion of the imaginary Weight, and by a neceffary 
Confequence, that of the diminifh'd Mafs of the Weight 
of the imaginary Pendulum. If the Weight be imagin'd 
lefs than that of the natural one, 'tis eafy to obferve how 
it is to be taken; but that were needlefs in our Defign. 

If now there be a compound Pendulum, charg'd with 
two Weights faften'd to the fame Rod ; M. Bernoulli con- 
ceives each of thofe Weights removed to a greater Diftance 
from the Point of Sufpenfion, than it was before ; but both 
to the fame ; and, aiminifh'd in Mafs, in a due Proportion; 
fo as that both together only make one fimple Pendulum, 
animated with one Weight the Exprefllon whereof is had, 
and lfochronal to the natural compound Pendulum. 

Thus we fhall have one fimple natural Pendulum lfo- 
chronal to the compound natural one, by having a fimple 
natural Pendulum lfochronal to the fimple imaginary Pen- 
dulum before found ; which is very eafy : fince as the ima- 
ginary Weight is to the natural, {o is the Length of the 
fimple imaginary Pendulum, to the Length of the fimple 
natural Pendulum ; and 'tis there is the Centre of OfciUation 
requir'd. 

Centre of Oscillation, in a fufpended Body, is a cer- 
tain Point therein, each Vibration whereof is perform'd in 
the fame manner, as if that Point alone were fufpended at 
that Diftance from the Point of Sufpenfion. 

Or, it is a Point, wherein, if the whole Length of a com- 
pound Pendulum be collected ; the feveral Ofcillations will 
be perform'd in the fame time as before. See Pendu- 
lum. 

Its Diftance, therefore, from the Point of Sufpenfion, is 
equal to the Length of a fingle Pendulum, whofe Ofcilla- 
tions are lfochronal with thofe of the compound one. See 
Centre of OfciUation. 

OSClTATtON, the Afl popularly call'd Tawivng. 

It is perform'd by expanding almoft all the Mufcles of vo- 
luntary Motion at the fame time ; but moft considerably 
thofe of the Lungs: by infpiring a great Quantity of Air, very 
flowly, and after retaining it fome time, and ratifying it, by 
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expelling it again {lowly, and reftoring the Mufcles to 
their natural State. 

Hence, its Effects are to move, accelerate, and diftribute 
all the Humours of the Body, equably thro' all the Vef- 
fels j thereby difpoling the Organs of Senfation, and all the 
Mufcles of the Body, for the Performance of their refpec- 
tive Functions. 

OSCULA, in Anatomy, a Term ufed for the Orifices, or 
Openings of the lefTer Veffels. See Orifice, Vessel, 

OSCULUM, in the new Analyfis. A Circle defcribed 
on the l J oint C, as a Centre (Tab. Analysis, fig. iz.) with 
the Radius of the Evolute M C, is faid to ofadate, kifs, 
the Curve defcribed by Evolution in M ; which Point M is 
call'd by the Inventor Hvygens, the Ofculum of the Curve. 
See Evolute. 

The Line MC, is alfo call'd the Radius of the Ofculum. 
See Radius. 

The Evolute BCE, is the Place of the Centres of all 
the Circles that ofculate the Curve AMI, defcribed by Evo- 
lution. See Evolution. 

The Do&rine of the Ofcula of Curves, is owing to Monf. 
Leibnitz, who firft ftiew'd the Ufe of Huygens's Evolute in 
meafuring the Curvatures of Curves. See Curve. 

Osculum Facts. Antiently it was a Cutlom in the 
Church, that in the Celebration of Mafs, after the Prieft 
had confecrated the Wafer, and fpoke the Words, Fax Do- 
taint vobifcnm, the People kifs'd each other, which was cal- 
led Ofculum Pads. When this Cuftom was abrogated, ano- 
ther arofe j and while the Priefts fpoke the Words, a Dea- 
con or Sub-Deacon offer'd the People an Image to kifs 5 
which they call'd, Facem. 

OSIANDRIANS, the Name of a Se£t among the Re- 
formed 5 fo call'd from Andrew Oftimder, Father of Luke. 

Their diftinguiftu'ng Doctrine was, That Man is juftify'd 
formally, not by the Faith and the Apprehension of the 
Tuftice of Jefus Cbrift, or the Imputation of our Saviour's 
Juitice, according to the Opinion of Luther, and Calvin ; 
but by the effential Tuftice of God. 

Vemi-Ofiandrians, were fuch among the Ofiandrians, as 
held the Opinion of Luther and Calvin with regard to this 
Life 5 and that of Ofiander with regard to the other: arfert- 
irig, That Man is juftify'd here by Imputation, and here- 
after by the effential Tuftice of God. 

OSSA, in Anatomy. See Bones. . j 

OSSICLE, little Bone; a Diminutive ofO;, Bone. See 
Bone. 1 - 

In this fenfe, the Term is ufed among Anatomifts. 

Botanifts alfo ufe it for the Stone of a Cherry, Plumb, 
Apricot, or other Stone- Fruit. See STONE-Bw'r. 

OSSIFICATION, in the Animal Oeconomy, the For- 
mation of the Bones. See Bone. 

Bones, Dr. Drake argues, are form'd out of the moll com- 
minuted or broken part of the Blood j fince we fee that the 
Blood of old Men, which by a long Courfe of Circulation , 
becomes in a manner unfit for the common Office of Nu- 
trition, will however offify\ and convert into Bones, many 
of the Tendons and Ligaments, and even the Coats of the 
Veffels themfelves; whofe Subftance being next to the 
Bones the moft compact, admits only of the fmalieft Par- 
ticles of the Blood 5 which therefore fooneft become of- 
feats, as they are frequently found. See Nutrition, 
&c. 

OSTENSIO, was a Tax antiently paid by Merchants, 
$$c. for leave to ftiew or expofe their Goods to Sale in 
Markets. 

OSTENSIVE Demonflrations, in Logic, fuch as plainly 
and directly demonftrate the Truth of any Proposition 5 in 
which they are diftlnguiftied from Apogogicalones, or De- 
ductions ad abfurdum, or ad impffbile, which prove the 
Truth propos'd, by demonstrating the Abfurdity or lm- 
poffibility of the contrary. See Demonstration. 

Thefe 0/?ew/z?e Demonfhations are of two forts; fomeof 
which, barely, but direclly, prove the thing to be ; which 
they call 077; and others demonftrate the Thing from its 
Caufe, Nature, or effential Properties, and thefe are call'd 
in the Schools Jioii. 

OSTEOCOLLA, in Natural Hiftory, q. d. glue-bone, 
a white, or afh-colour'd Stone, fhapedlikea Bone, and by 
fome fuppofedto have a quality of uniting broken Bones j 
on which account it is order'd in fome PlaHers 5 but the 
prefent Practice has no fuch Dependance on it. 

OSTEOCOPE, an acute Pain, wherein the Patient is 
affecled as if his Bones were breaking. 

Itarifes from a fharp Humour vellicating the Fcriofiitm, 
or Membrane wherewith the Bones are invefted . 

Itisparticularly incident to fcorbutic and pocky Perfons. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek oTiov, Bone, and 
xwntv, to break. 

OSTEOLOGY, that Part of Anatomy which teaches 



the nature of the Bones of the human Body ; their Form 
Difpohtion, Articulation, Ufe, &c. See Bone. 

Dc.Clopton Havers has given us an Ojhology ; in good 
repute d 5 

The Word is form'd from the Greek SrW, Bone, and 
*6>©~, Difcourfe. 

OSTIA, in Anatomy, a Term ufed indifferently with 
Ofcula, Orifices, ckc. tor the Mouths or Apertures of the 
Veffels of the Body 5 as the Ofiia Vagm^ &c. See Va- 

GINA. j 

OSTRACISM, akind of popular Judgment orCondem- 
nation among the Athenians ; or a Sentence of Bani/hment 
againlt Perfons whofe too great Power render'd them fuf- 
pefted to the People ; or, whofe Merit and Credit gave 
Umbrage left they fhould attempt fomething againft the 
public Liberty, and their Power degenerate into Tyranny. 
See Banishment. 

It had iti name Ojhacifm, in regard the People gave their 
Votes, by writing the Name of the Perfon to be banifh'd 
in i. Shell os&aqv, and calling the Shells into an Urn. 

This kind of Banifiiment had nothing infamous in it 
as not being for any Crime j but, on the contrary, was 
held very honourable, as :t was a Mark of Popularity. 

It lafted for ten Years, but the banifh'd Perfon had the 
full enjoyment of his Eftate all the time. 

Ojhacifm was null, unlefs there were 6000 Citizens in 
the AfTcmblyof the People. 

OSTRACITES, in Natural Hiftory, a kind of crufty 
Stone, reddifh, and in form of an Oiiler-ihell, and, like 
that, feparable into Lamina ; found in feveral Places in 
Germany 5 and held of good Service in the Gravel. 

Dr. Home, in the Fhilof. TranfaB. fays, it rather dirTclvei 
the little Stones than forces 'em out, as not being remar- 
kably Diuretic. He adds, that he prefcribes it in Powder 
with a third part of Flares Chamomelt. The Dofe is from 
half a Drachm toa whole one in white Wine. 

Ostracites isalfo the Nameofa kind otCadmh found 
at the bottom of the Furnaces wher Coppereis purify'd. 
'Tis very heavy, and refembles an Oifter-fhell, whence its 
Name. It is efteemed aftringent and deterfive ; and is 
an Ingredient in feveral Unguents. SeeCADMiA. 

OTACOUSTIC, a Term apply'd to Int;ruments which 
aid or improve the Senfe of Hearing. See Hearing. 

The vvord is form'd. from the Greek if ans, Ear, and 
es&8», I hear. See Acoustic, 

OTALGIA, in Medicine, a Pain in the Ear. 

The Otalgia ufually arifes from an Inflammation ; fome- 
times from a fharp ferous Humour, which vellicates the 
Membrane wherewith the Canal of the Ear is lined. It is 
fometi'mes alfo occafion'd by a Wound or Ulcer in that 
Parr, Or from fome -pungent Matter gather'd within the 
Ear. ■ 

The Word is form'd from the Greek «; arcs, Ear, and 
a.hy©-, Pain. 

The Smoke of Tobacco convey'd into the Ear through 
a Pipe, Etmidler recommends as good to affuage this Pain 5 
as alfo Millepedes in a proper Vehicle of Oil. 

The Otalgia fometimes arifes from a Worm in the Ear ; 
which is to be drawn out alive, or kill'd within. Warm 
Milk tempts the Worm to come forth 5 Wormwood Juice 
deftroys it within. See Worms, 

Ol'lOSl, in the Hebrew Cuftoms. The Learned are ex- 
ceedingly divided about the Decern Otiofi, ten idle Perfons 
in the Jewifh Synagogues. 

Some fay, they were the three Presidents and the feven 
Readers 5 others that they were ten Perfons hired to attend 
conftantiy at the Synagogue, becLiufe, without the Number 
Ten, itcould be no regular Synagogue, nor legal Aflembly 5 
fo that the Decern Otiofi were ten idle Folks kept in pay, to 
form, by their Prefence, a legal Synagogue. See Syna- 
gogue* 

Vitringa in his Arch'i- Synagogue, refutes this Opinion $ 
and will have them to be ten Directors, or Officers in the 
Synagogue. He fhews that each Synagogue had its Di- 
rectors 3 and that the Number was greater or lefs accor- 
ding to the Dignity of the Synagogue 5 that the fmalleft 
had at leaft two ; that, from the firft times, each Syna- 
gogue had its Chief, call'd Archi-Synagogus, who had two 
Colleagues, to be prefent at the Ceremonies, and other 
Afts of Religion, and to take care every thing were 
done with decency j but that the Archi-Synagogus referv'd 
to himfelf the Power of Teaching : That befides thefe 
three, the Archi-Synagogus nam'd feveral Readers, who read 
in the Synagogue every Saturday ; and that thefe made the 
Decent Otiofi of the Synagogue 5 fo call'd, becaufe being 
dife"gaged from all other Employment, their whole At- 
tendance was on Divine Service. 

OVA, Egis, in Natural Hiftory, fee Egg. 

Ova, in'Anatomy, &c. are little fpherical Bodies, in 
form of Bladders, or Bubbles j conllfting of two concen- 
tric 
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trie MembranulK, 
White of an 



replete with a limpid Humour like the Their Entry was on foot, fometirnes or, tejeback 5 bat 
found under the external Membrane never in « Chariot : and they wore Crowns of Myrtle, call d 



of the Ovaries of Women, and connected to the minute Ori- 
fices of the Veficles that compofe the Subftance of the 
Ovaries themfelvesby a Calix. See Ovary. 

After the ufe of Venery, they fwell fenfibly, become 
more and more pellucid, their Membranes grow thicker, 



Ovales, having all the Senate attending in their Retinue. 

The Word Qvtttit, according to Servius, is deriv'd from 
Oris, Sheep ; becaufe the Conqueror facrifie'd a Sheep on 
this occafion to Jufiter ; whereas in the great Triumph, 
they facrifie'd a bull. Others derive it from the Sound 
or Din of the Acclamations and Shouts of Joy made by the 
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detach'd from their Calix, taken into 
Fallofk 



.... Tubes, and thence convey'd into the Womb ; 
where, being cherifh'd and impregnated with the Male 
Seed, they commence Embrio's ; or, for want of that, are 
again ejeaed. See Conception, Fallopian Tube, Ma- 
trix, EMBRIO, ££c . r r ~ 

Ova, in Architeaurc, are Ornaments in form ot i,ggs, 
carved on the Contour of the tWo, or Quarter-round ; 
and feparated from each other by Anchors or Arrows Heads. 
See Ovolo and QuARTERroW. 

The Englifi ufually call thefe Ornaments Eggs and An- 
chors. . 

Inftead of Eggs, the Antients fometimes ulcd Hearts ; 
on which Foundation it was, that they introduced Arrows ; 
to fymbolize with Love. . 

OVAL, or EUifJis, is an oblong curvilinear Figure, with 
two unequal Diameters ; or, a Figure indofed with a (ingle 
curve Line, imperfeclly round, its length being greater 
than its breadth ; like an Egg, whence its Name. See 
Oblong. „ , „. 

The proper Oval, or Egg-ftiape, is an irregular Figure, 
being narrower at one end than the other ; in which it 
differs from an EUipfis, which is the Mathematical Oval, 
and equally broad at each end. 

The common People confound the two together ; the 
Geometricians alfo call the Oval, a falje Elliffis. See El- 



the Cavities of the on this occafion, redoubling the Letter 0, as in the greater 



TheMethod of defcribing an Oval chiefly uted among 
Workmen is bv a Cord, or String, as F M E, (Tab. 

Geometry BeVo whofe length ifequal to the greater it over again, and difpoling the Lines in a different manner 
terof the Oval, and which is fallen 'd by its Extremes See Printing, Correcting, iSc. 



Triumph they did the Words Its Triomfhe. 

The Ovation was firfl eftablifh'd in the Tear of Rome 
150, or 151 ; in honour of the Conful Pojtbamtus Tubertus, 
after his defeating the Salines. 

OVELTY of Services, in our Law-Books, an Equality 
of Services; as when the Tenant Paravail owes as much 
to the Mefn, as the Mefn does to the Lord Paramount. 

OVER-RAKE, in the Sea-Language. When a Ship 
riding at Anchor, doth fo over-beat herfelf into an Head- 
Sea, that Hie is wafll'd by the Waves breaking in upon 
her ; they fay, the Waves do Over-rake her. 

Over-reach, in the Manage, is when a Hotfe flrikes- 
his hind Feet againft his fore Legs. 

The Word is alfo ufed for a Strain, or painful Swelling 
of the Mailer-Sinew of an Horfe ; occafion 'd by fuch Over- 
reach. 

Over-plowing. See Inundation. 

The Over-fowing of Lands, ufed by our Husbandmen, is 
chiefly effeaed by diverting the Streams of Rivers, Brooks, 
Land-Floods, or Springs, or fome part of them, out of 
their natural Channel. 

When the Streams lie too low fot this, they are made 
ufe of to turn fuch Engines as may raife a fufficient Quan- 
tity of Water to do it. The moil ufual Engine, on this 
occafion, is the Perfian Wheel. See Persian Wheel. 

Over-roling auObjetlion, in Law, is the rejeaing, or 
fetting it afidc. 

Over-running a Page, among Printcrs.Js the running 



Diame.-. 

to two Points or Nails E,/, planted in its longer Diameter ; 
by which means the Oval is made as much longer, as the 
two Points or Nails are further a-part. 

OVALE Foramen, in Anatomy, fee Foramen Ov ale. 

OVALE Centrum, fee Centrum Ovale. 

OVOLO, Ovum, in Architeflure, a round Moulding, 
whofe Profile, or Sweep, in the Ionic and Compopte Capi- 
tals, is ufually a Quadrant of a Circle ; whence it is alfo 
popularly call'd the Quarter-Round. SeeQtlARTER Round. 

It is ufually enrich'd with Sculptures among the Antients, 
in form of Chefnut-Shells ; whence Vitrmiul, and others 
of the Antients, call it Echinus, Cbejmtt-Shell. See Echi- 

" "Among us, it is ufually cut with the Reprefentation of 
Eggs, and Anchors, or Arrows-Heads, placed alternately ; 
whence its Italian Name Ovolo, Latin Ovum, and French 
Oeuf. See Ova. , .'.,.". 

OVARY, in Anatomy, that Part of an Animal wherein 
the Ova or Eggs are form'd and lodg'd. See Ova. 

The Ovaries in Women, are alfo call d Te/les Mulicbres, 
Female Tellicles ; from their Ufe, which the Antients 
fuppofed analogous to that of the TeJIes in Men. See 

They ate two in Number ; lying near the ends of the 
Fallopian Tubes, two Fingers diftance from the Uterus, to 
which they are conneaed by a ftrong Ligament, call'd Fas 
deferens, and in fome meafure by the Fallopian Tubes, and 
the broad Ligament about the Region of the Ilium. 
They are faften'd to the Teritonmm by the Spermatic Vef- 
fels, by which means they are kept fufpended about the 
fame Height with the Fundus Uteri. See Uterus. 

Their Figure is Semi-oval ; their Surface fomewhat un- 
even ; their Size different in the different Stages of Life. 
At the time of Puberty, when largeft, they ufually weigh 

* Ttev'wcover'd with a common Membrane from the Eggs' which they afterwards bring forth; and from which, 
Feriunlum; their Subftance is whitifh, compos'd of a by the Incubation of the Parent, or fome other Principle ot 
Timber of little thin membranous and (lender Fibres, in- Warmth and Fermentation, at length arife Animals ; which 



OVERSAMESSA, an antient Fine or Penalty, 
pos'd, before the Statute of Hue and Cry, on fuch Perfons, 
as hearing of a Murder or Robbery, did not purfue the 
Malefaaur. 

OVERT-ACT, a Term in Law fignifying an of en AS ; 
or an Aft capable of being manifefted and proved : in 
which fenfe it is diflinguiih'd from an intentional AS. 

So an Overt Word, is a plain, of en Word; from the 
French, Ouvert. 

OVICULUM, in the antient ArchiteSure, a little Ovum, 
or Egg. 

Baldus will have this to be the Lesbian AJtragal of Vitru- 
•vius. See Astragal. 

Some ufe the Word Oviculum for Ovolo. See Ovolo. 

OV1LIA, or Septa, in antient Rome, si. Place in the 
Camfus Uartius, at firft rail'd in, like a Sheep's Pen ; 
whence its Name : Afterwards it was mounted with Mar- 
ble, beautify'd with Walks and Galleries ; as alfo with a 
Tribunal, or Seat of Juflice: within which Precina the 
People frequently affcmbled, to give their Suffrages for the 
Eleaion of Magiftrates. See Campus. 

The Afcent into the Ovilia was not by Staits, but by 
Bridges made for the time ; every Pari/h, Tribe, and Cen- 
tury, as the Affembly was Centurate or Tribute, i£c. ha- 
ving its proper Bridge. Whence the Proverb, de Tome de- 
jiciendui, where a Perfon is to be barred from giving his 
Vote. SeeCoMtTiA. 

OVIPAROUS, in Natural Hiftory, a Term apply'd to 
fuch Animals, as produce their Young ab Ovo, from Eggs ; 
as Bitds, Infeas, &c. See Egg, Insect, Animal, 

The Oviparous Kind Hands in oppofition to thofe which 
bring forth their Young alive, call'd Vivifarous Animals j 
as Man, Brutes, Reptiles, £Slc. See Generation, ££c_ 

Oviparous Animals, may be defined to be fuch as conceive 



terwoven with Arteries, Veins, and Nerves. 

Among thefe Fibres and Veffels are interfperfed a 
number of little round Bodies, like Bladders ; full of a 
limpid Subftance, and call'd Ova, or Eggs, of great Ufe 
in Generation. See Generation. 

OVATION, in the Roman Hiftory, a lefler Triumph 
allow'd to Commanders, forViaories won without the Ef- 
fufionof much Blood; or for the defeating Rebels, Slaves, 
Fyrates, or other unworthy Enemies of the Republick. 
See Triumph. 



after they have fpent the Moifture or Humour they were 
furrounded withal, and are grown to a fufficient Bulk, 
Firmnefs, and Force ; break their Shell, and come forth. 

The Oviparous Kind, befide Birds, includes divers Spe- 
cies of Terreftrial Animals ; as Serpents, Lizzards, Tor- 
toifes ; Crabs, Lobfters, Frogs, £f?c. See Ovary. 

OUNCE, Uncia, a little Weight, the fixteenth part of » 
Pound Avoirdufois; and the twelfth of a Pound Troy. See 
Weight and Pound. 

The 
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The Ounce Avoirdupois is divided into eight Drachms, motion awarded thereupon) contemptuoufly refufe to 

and the Drachm into three Scruples. The Ounce Troy appear. 

into twenty Penny Weights, and the Penny Weight into He muft alfo be cali'd at five Csunty-Court-Days, a 

twenty-four Grains. See Drachm, Penny-Weight, Month between each one* and if he appear not in that 

££c. time, Pro Ex-lege tenebitur, cum Princift non obediat, nee 

The Ounce makes the eighth Part of the French Mark, Legi, & extunc exlegabitur ; i. e. he /hall be pronounced 

and is divided into three Gros, or Drachms ; the Drachm to be out of the King's Protection, and deprived of the 

into three Penny Weights, or Scruples ; and the Scru- Benefit of the Law. 



pie into twenty-four Grains: each Grain computed to 
weigh a Grain of Wheat. See Grain, ££?c. 

All precious Merchandizes, as Gold, Silver, Silk, 
££?c. are fold by the Ounce. See Gold, Silver, 
Standard, £5>c. 

Ounce Pearls, are thofe too fmall to be fold by Tale j 
ufually cali'd Seeds of Pearl. See Pearl. 

Ounce Cottons, are certain Cottons brought from Da- 
mafcus, of a Quality fuperior to the reft. See Cot- 
ton. 

The Word Ounce is deriv'd from the Latin Uncia, 
the twelfth Part of any Whole ; particularly in Geome- 
trical Meafures, an Inch, or the twelfth Part of a Foot. 
See Inch. 

Whence, Uncial Letters, large Letters ufed in In- 
fcriptions, fuppofed to be an Inch high. See Un- 
cial. 

OURAN, or Ouran Soangues; the Title of a 
Seel of Magicians, in the Ifland Gromboccanore, in the 
Eaft-Indies. 

The Word implies Men-Devils ; thefe People, it 
feems, having the Art of rendring themfelves invifible, 
and pafllng where they pleafe, and by that means, 
doing infinite mifchief: for which reafon the People 
hate and fear them mortally, and always kill them 
on the fpot, when they can take them. 

In the Portuguefe Hittory, printed 1 581, Folio ; mention 
is made of a Prefent made by the King of the liland, to 



The EffecT: of which is, if he be out-law'd at the 
Suit of another, in a Civil Caufe, he /lull forfeit all his 
Goods and Chattels to the King : If on Felony, all his 
Lands and Tenements, which he has in Fee, or for Life, 
and all his Goods and Chattels. And then, according 
to Braffon, he may perifh. without Law, &c, A Minor, 
or a Woman, cannot be out-law'd. A Woman is faid 
to be waiv'd, where a Man is out-law'd. 

OUT-Works, in Fortification, thofe Wotks made 
without fide the Ditch of a fortify'd Place, to cover 
and defend it. See Works and Fortification. 

The moft ordinary of thefe are Ravelins, or Half- 
Moons, form'd between the two Baitions, on the flan- 
quant Angle of the Counterfcarp, and before the Cur- 
tain, to cover the Gates and Bridges. See Ravelin. 

OUT-RIDERS, are Bailiffs Errant, employ'd by 
Sheriffs, or their Deputies, to fummons People in the 
remorefl Parts of their Hundreds, to the County or 
Hundred Courts. See Bailiff, 

OUT-PARTERS, in our antient Writers, were a 
fort of Thieves, or Highway-men, on the Frontiers of 
Scotland, who rode about to fetch in fuch things as they 
could lay hold on. See In takers. 

OUVERTURE, or OVERTURE, Opening, or 
Preluding 5 a Term ufed for the Solemnities at the be- 
ginning of a public Aft, or Ceremony ; as of an Opera, 
Tragedy, Concert of Mufic,^. 

The Overture of the Theatre, or Scene, is a piece of 



Brittio, a Portuguefe Officer, confifting of twelve of thefe Mufic, ufually ending with a Fugue, 



Ourans ; with whom he made Incurfions on the People 
of Ttdore, kill'd great Numbers, £5?c 

To try whether, in effect, they had the Faculty a- 
fcribed to them, one of them was tied by the Neck 
with a Rope, without any poffibility of difengaging 



The Overture of the Jubilee is a general Proceffion, 



&c, 

OVUM Thihfophicum, or Chymicum, is a glafs Body, 
of an oval Form, and refembling an Egg. See Body. 
OWLER, a Matter of a Ship, or other Perfoh, that 
himfelf by Natural means \ yet in the Morning" 'twas conveys Wool, or other prohibited Goods in the Night, 
found he had flipp'd his Collar. to the Sea-fide, in order to fhip them off, contrary to 

That the King of Tidore might not complain, Brittio Law. 
made war on him with Devils, he difmifs'd them at The Name is derived hence, that, like Owls, they 
length into their own Ifland. only Air abroad in the Night-time. 

OUSTED, in our antient Law-Books, a being re- OWSE, among Tanners, is Oaken Bark beaten, or 
moved, or put out of pofieflion. From the French ground fmall ; to ferve in the Preparation of Leather. 
Ojier, to remove, takeaway. See Bark andTANNiNG. 

Ouster le Main, or Oter le Main, to remove or take OXGANG of Land, is ordinarily taken, in our old 
off the Hand, in Law, denotes a Livery of Lands out of Law-books, for fifteen Acres ; in Latin, Bovatus Terr*, 
the King's Hands ; or a Judgment given for him that q,d. quantum fufjicit ad iter vel aftum minis Bovis 
traverfed or fued aMonftrans le Droit. See Monstrans 
le Droit. 

When it appear'd upon the Matter difcufs'd, that the 
King had no Right or Title to the Land he had feiz'd 5 
Judgment was given in Chancery, that the King's Hands 
be amoved. And hereupon, Jmaveat Manum was awarded 



much as an Ox will plow. In Liiicoltijhire they flill 
corruptly call it Osk'm of Land. 

OXY CRATE, in Pharmacy, &c. a Mixture of Wa- 
ter and Vinegar. 

The ufual Proportion is one Spoonful of Vinegar to 
five or fix of Water. 



to the Efcheator to reftore the Land, £S?c. Oxycrate is proper to afluage and refrefh. They 

But now all Wardfhips, Liveries, Oufier le Mains, make Fomentations of Oxycrate, Clyfters of Oxycrate, 
l$c. are taken away and difcharg'd by Statute 12 Car. 2. &c. 



Ouster le Uer, in Law, a Caufe of Excufe or Ef- 
foinj where a Man not appearing in Court upon Sum- 
mons, it is alledg'd that he was then beyond the 
Seas. 

The Term is compounded of the French Oultre, and 
le Mer, q. d. beywtd the Sea. 

OUTFANGTHEF, a Privilege whereby a Lord is 
enabled to call any Man (dwelling in his Fee, and ta- an d 



The Word is form'd from the Greek o%v$, Jharp, four, 
and ni^a.vvvfAa.1, 1 mix. 

OXYCROCEUM, in Pharmacy, a Preparation much 
ufed in Plailters, for Fractures, and to form Callus's 5 
compofed chiefly of Saffron, with Gums diffolved in 
Vinegar. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek o%v$, fharp, four, 



, Saffro 



ken for Felony in another place) to Judgment in his 
own Court. 

The Word is form'd from the Saxon ut, extra, with- 
out ; fang, capo vel captus; and deof, Thief : q. d. Fur 
extra-captus. 

OUT-LAW, Utlegatus, one depriv'd of the Benefit 
of the Law 5 and left out of the King's Proteaion. See 
Out-lawry. _ 

BraBon fays, an Out-Law forfeits every thing he has ; 
and that from the time of his Outlawry, he wears a 
Wolf's Head; and any body may kill him Imfum : 
especially if he defend himfelf, or fly. But in the be- 
ginning of King Edward the Third's Reign, it was re- 

Q. ..^ 1 t 1 ^1 :.. n 1J „,,» L a !.,...(',, I frtf 



OXYGALA, Sour-Milk. The Turks ufe this as a 
popular Drink, and call it Igur. Vigenere fays, they 
drink four Milk diluted with Water, which is found 
to cool and nou'rifh, much better than the Milk 
alone. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek o%v$ and ya.\a.. 

OXYGONOUS, in Geometry, acute-angled; fome- 
thing with an Angle lefs than 90 Degrees. See 
Acute. 

The Word is chiefly apply'd to Triangles, where the 
three Angles are all acute, or lefs than 90 Degrees 
each. See Triangle. 

OXYMEL, in Pharmacy, a Mixture of Honey and 



folv'd by the Judges, that it fhould not be lawful for Vinegar. 

any Man-, but the Sheriff alone (having lawful Warrant There are two kinds of Oxymels; the one fimple, 

therefore) to put to death a Man out-lawed. the other compound. 

OUTLAWRY, or Utlawry, the Punifhment of Thefimple Oxymel is compofed of two parts of good 

him who being cali'd into Law, and lawfully fought, Honey, and one of White-Wine Vinegar, boil'd into 

does' (after an Original Writ with a Nihil habet, three the confidence of a Syrup ; proper to incide and fcour 

Writs of Capias, alias £5? f lurks, return'd by the Sheriff, any Phlegm adhering to the Throat and Breaft. 
with a Now eft Inventus, and an Exigent with a Prock- 
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Compound Oxymel only differs from the fimple, in that 
to the Honey and Vinegar, they add the Decoction of 
the five major aperitive Roots, with the Seeds of 
Smallase, Pariley, and Fennel. It is ufed to open 
Obttruclions of the Liver and Spleen. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek o%vf t four, and 
fiiA/, Mel, Honey. 

OXYREGMIA, in Medicine, a Sournefs or Acidity 
of the Stomach-Liquor, occasioning Belches. From 
o£uj and sfwye, ritflo. See Ructation. 

OXYRRHODON, a Mixture of two Parts of Oil 
of Rofes, and one part of Vinegar of Rofes, ilirr'd to- 
gether for fome time. 

To thefe are fome times added diftill'd Waters. It 
is ufed for Inflammations, and to dry up Tetters. 

Scultet prefcribes it as follows 5 Two Whites of Eggs 
beaten, one Ounce and half of Vinegar of Rofes, four 
Ounces of Rofe-Water, and two Ounces of Oil of 
Rofes. 

The Word iscompofed of the Greek c£t)f, four, and 
feJV, Rofe. 

OXYSACCHARUM, a Syrup prepared with Vi- 
negar, the Juice of fourPomegranuts, and Sugar ; ufed 
to cool, refrefh, and refift the malignity of peccant 
Humours. From o£uf, four, and trctjtxctpov, Sugar. 

OYER, feems to have been antiently ufed for what 
we call Jjfze. See Assize of Novel Dijjeijin. 

Oyer and Terminer, is a Commifiion efpecially 
granted to fome eminent Perfons, for the hearing and 
determining one or more Caufes. 
It is the firft and largeft of the five Commitfions, 



by which our Judges of Affize do fit in their fevetal 
Circuits. See Justice. 

Antiently ir was only in ufe upon fome fudden Out- 
rage or Iniurreclion in any Place. See Assize. 

The Term is French, and literally denotes to bear and 
determine. In our Statutes it is fometimes wrote Oyer 
and Determiner. 

Oyer de Record, is a Petition made in Court, 
praying that the Judges, for better Proof fake, will be 
pleafed to hear, or look upon any Record. 

In the like Senfe one may demand OjerofBond, 
Deed, or Covenant. 

OYES, a Corruption of the French Oyez, hear ye ; 
being a Term, or Formula whereby the Cryers, in our 
Courts, enjoin Silence, or Attention e'er they make Pro- 
clamation of any thing. 

OZJENA, in Medicine, a fetid Ulcer, in one or 
both Noftrils ; wherein the Humour is very acrid or cor- 
rofive, fanious, and fometimes mixed with a bloody 
Mucus. See Ulcer. 

It fometimes proceeds from neglected or ill-managed 
Wounds, Contufions, &c in the Noftrils ; efpecially 
in Scorbutic, Scrophulous, or Venereal Habits ; ancl 
fometimes follows the Small- Pox. 

It often fpreads and eats thro' the JU ; and at other 
times preys into the Septum Nafi, Cartilage, and Os Fa- 
laii ; efpecially in Venereal Cafes. Whence the great 
danger of the Nofe in that Diftemper. See Vene- 
real. 

The Word is Greek, i&ivct,, which figmfies the fame 
thing. 
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A h*Ev t % r thefiftcen A h Letter ln * e *¥* f d that he has feen as 'i«knt Tempefts therein as in any other 

&^?f^ T'T! ^' r $?!■ Bl 'i ^^ Wp™ing » have a very favourable 

•. ur j L ? o foll ? v / W r' h a , n H m the , fame Wlnd ' and not meeti "3 »"« any thing to ruffle him when he 

9 Word, ,t has the Sound of an JFj thus, ■Milofifky is firft traverfed this vaft^eanin^^.W^theN^rne which 

pronounced Filofiphj it has retained ever fince. Maty, however, adds, that the 

A .■ i w /"/, m ° D ther / that •f?"ff' / « B deckre ?' Wind is fo regular, that the Veilels wou'd frequently no from 

that in the Word obtinm, Ins Reafor, required him to put a £, yfe^/to to the PMlipfim Illands, without Ihiftino a Sail 

but that his Ears could hear nothing but a/, optinuh: Hence In the ancient Church, they gave the Name pLfio Letters 

in ancient Infcriptions, and old Gioflaries, it appears, thefe to all Sorts of Letters Teftimonial, given by the Bifhop or 

two Letters have been often confounded. See 2 Chorepifcopus to their Priefts when they had occafion to tra- 

Several Nations Hi 1 pronounce one for the other, the Get- vel abroad, certifying that the Bearer was a Catholic and in 

mans particularly, who fay, ponum vimim for bmnmi vimim. Communion with the Church. The Life of Pope Sextlts I 

is, it was ufual for thofe of •DelfHos to fay taken from the Pontifical of Pope Tlamafui, mentions that Pope 

Ot tor ™.ejr ; and among the Latins, as ot- as the firft who introduced thofe Letters call'd Foi 



Plutarch obferves, 



r ., , L - ,' ,. o --'"">-.-' " «-™«wi» umw jMcncra tau u Formates or C£- 

ten as an s followed the * was changed into a f, zsfmbojcripfi. nomce, Commendatin<e, ComimmicatoricV, Ecclifuttice ti <Pa- 
P in the Italian Mufic frequently reprefents /mbc ; which aficie. 



is what in our Mufic we cMfoft, i. e.'the Force of Voice, or 
lnltrument,are to be diminilh'd,fo as to make a Kind ofEccho. 
P P fignifies fill fiano, i. e. more [oft, or a fecond Eccho 



pilbllC 



PACIFICATION the A3 of Re-effablifhinj the i 
Peace and Tranquillity. 

The Word is particularly appropriated to the Periods put to 
weaker or more remote rhan the former : and P P <P figni- the Religious Broils rais'd in Praia, in the Year 1 5 6z, by the 
ficspianiffimo fofteft of all, or a third Eccho, the Voice being, Edict, of Nantz ; and the Civil Commotions, between the £■> 
as it were, lofl in the Air. g# and Sv>«, ended in icfjo. See Edict. 

i>. 3/. among Aftronomers is frequently ufed for fofl mm- PACIFICATOR is commonly underlined in the fame Scnfe 
item, or Afternoon ; and fometimes for pofi mane, after the with Mediator : But Wicquefort makes a Difference. 
Morning, i.e. after Midnight. See Morning. The Peace being concluded between France and Englani, 

P was alio ufed among the Ancients as a Numeral Letter, in itfji. the Inftruments on each Side were put in the Hands 
fignitying the lame with tie G, in%. an hundred; according 
to the Verfe of IJgution. 

P fimilem cum G numerum monfiratur habere. 

Tho' Saronilts thinks it rather flood' for [even. See what 
has been obferv'd, with refpect to thefe Numeral Letters in 
general, under the Letter A. 

When a Dafh was added a-top p, 7, it flood for four hun- 
dred Thoufand. 

St. Jerom obferves, on Ttaniel, that the Hebrews had no P, 
but that thejM) ferv'd 'eminftead thereof. Adding, that thereis 



of certain Embaffadors, who had been employed us Pacifica- 
tors, not as Mediators ; to be kept till fuch Time as the Rati- 
fications had been exchanged. So, the Archbifhop of Pifa, 
the Duke of Tttftany's EmbafTador at Madrid, was never 
efteemed a Mediator, tho' the French Embaffadots allow'd 
him to be prefent at the Conferences held with the Commif- 
fioners of Spain, to act. as a Pacificator of the Differences be- 
tween 'em. The Grand Duke had not offer'd his Mediation ; 
nor wou'd France have accepted it. Wicquefort. p. 2. Sect. 2. 

PACK in Commerce. A Pack of Wool is a Horfe's Load, 
but one Word in the whole Bible read with a P, viz. a.paduo. containing 17 Stone, and 2 Pounds, or 240 Pound Weight. 
P ,in Preicnption, is ufed for Pagil, or the eighth Part ot a See Sarplar and Wool. 

PACT, PACTUM, or PACTION in Law, a Treaty, Co- 
venant or Convention between divers Parties. See Cove- 
nant. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin pacifci, to bargain, a- 
gree, &c. 

The Lawyers fay,_Er midopaEonon oritur Lex. See Con- 
tract. 

PACTUM, PACTIO, PACT is particularly ufed in the 
Civil Law, for the Confent of two or more Parties to the fame 



Handful. See Pugil. 

P. E. fignify Partes Equates, equal Parts of any Ingre- 
dients; otherwife denoted by a or ana. See Ana. 

P P fignify pvivis patrum, i. e. Jefuifs Powder, or the 
Cortex in Powder ; which is fo c.-iiied,becaufe firft brought into 
Europe by thofe Fathers. See Cortex. 

PABULUM is fom.-times ufed among Naturalifts for Fuel ; 
or that Part in combuftible Bodies, which the Fire immedi- 
ately feeds on, or is fupporled by. See Fire. 



1'he oUy or fulphurous Part of Fuels is the only proper Pa- Thing, 
tdttm. "lis that alone, wherein Fire can inhere. See Fuel, 



bllh 
Sulphur, tvC. 

PACALIA, a Feafl held among the ancient Romans, in 
Honour of the Goddefs Pax, Peace. 

Aldhelmus, de Lava. Virgin, and Bibl. •2VrraB?,fpeaking of 
the impure Eeitivals and Ceremonies of the Heawens, calls 
one of 'em Poinalia; which PaiTage Gronouius charges as faulty, 
alledging, that there was no Feaft of that Name, but that it 
ftiouki have been pacaha. 



Dmrum autplurium in idemconfcnfus.L.IU. 5. z.ffdepatlis. 
There are two Species of Conventions, viz. the Pat! and 
ContraR. A PaB againfl good Manners, againft publick or 
natural Equity, is null. 

PACTA Conventa, in Poland, are the Articles agreed on 
between the King and the Republic ; and which they mutu- 
ally oblige each other to obferve. 

PADDOCK or Paddock-Courfe, a Piece of Ground, conve- 
The Ancients, who perfonified, and even deified every niently taken out of a Park, ordinarily a Mile bag, and a 
Thing, were not forgetful of Peace. She had an Altarat Rome, Quarter of a Mile broad, encompaffed with Pales, or°a Wall, 
and a ftately Temple, and religious Rites were paid her with for the exhibiting of Races with Greyhounds for Wapers, 



grear Solemnity, 

PACE, Pajfus, Step, a Meafure, taken from the Space be- 
tween the two Feet of a Man, in walking. Sec Measure. 

The ordinary Pace of a Man is two Foot and a Half. The 
Geometrical or German Pace is five Feet. See Foot. 

The Ancient, Roman, and modern Italic Mile confifts of 
a thoufand Paces, Mille Pajfus. The French League is 3000 
Paces, the German 4000. See Mile, League, g?c 

PACE,in the Manage, isacertain Manner of Motion or Pro- 
greffion of a Horfe. 

The Natural paces of a Horfe are three, w's. the Walk, 
ttrot, and Gallop, to which may be added an Amble ; becaufe 
fome Horfes have it naturally. See each under its proper Ar- 
ticle, Trot, Gallop, &c. 

For the artificial Paces, fee Airs. 



Plates, or the like. See Pare. 

At one End of the paddock is a little Houfe, where the Dogs 
are to be enter'd, and whence they are flipp'd, near which are 
Penns to inclofe two or three Deer for the Sport. 

The Deer, when turn'd loofe, run all along by the Pale ; and 
the Specf ators are placed on the other Side. 

Along the Courfe are feveral Polls, visa, the Laie-fof, 160 
Yards from the Dog-houfe and Penns. The Quarter of Mils 
Poft, Half Mile peft, Pinching-poft ; and the Ditch, a Place 
made to receive the Deer, and prelerve 'em from further Pur- 
fuit. 

Near the Ditch, are placed Judges or Triers. The Keeper, 
to flip the Dogs fairly, puts a falling Collar upon each, to flip 
thro' a Ring, and the Deer being turned loofe and put for- 
ward by a Teazer, as f'oon as it is arrived at the Law-poll, 



Horfes that mi;: their Paces, i. e. fhuffle betwixt a Walk and the Dog-houfe Door is thrown open and the Do°s flipp'd'. 

Ambie, & are feldom of any Value. The Defeft proceeds If, now, the Deer fwerve fo much, as that° his Head is 

from their fretful, fiery Temper; and fometimes from a Weak- judg'd nearer the Dog-houfe than the Ditch, before he arrive 



nefs either in their Reins or Legs. 

Pace is more particularly underflood of that eafy low Mo- 
tion wherein rhe Horfe raifes the two Feet diametrically op 
pofite at the fame time ; call'd alfo Amble. See Amble. 

PACIFIC, fomething peaceful, or free from Troubles, Tu- 
mults, £yc. See Peaceable. 

Geographers call the South Sea, Mare Pacificum, the Paci 
fie Ocean 



at the Pinching-poft ; it is no Match ; but muff be run over 
again three Days after. If there be no fuch Swerve, bur the 
Deer runs ftraight as far as the Pinching-poft, then the Dog 
nearefthim, if he chance to fwerve, or by any Accident, 
be blanch'd ; or if there be no fuch Swerve, 15c the Dog 
that leaps the Ditch fir!!, wins the Match. 
PADUAN, among Medallifts, a Modern Medal in Imira- 



_ as being lefsinfefted with Storms than the Atlan- tion of the Antique;" or a new'Medal ftruck with all the 
tic. M. Frezier affirms, it does not deferve that Appellation, Marks and Charafters of Antiquity. See Medal. 

9 A The 
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The Name is taken from 'Paduan, a famous Italian Pain- 
ter, who fucceeded fo well in the Impofture, if it may be fo 
called, that the beft Judges are at a Lofs to diftinguifli 'em. 

Paduan is, properly, applicable to thofe Medals only, which 
are ftruckon the Matrices of the Paduan; which areftill pre- 
ferv'd ; tho' it is frequently ufed in the general for all Medals of 
this Kind. 

Jobert obferves, that there have been a Paduan and Parme- 
fan in Italy, and a Carteron in Holland, who had the Knack 
of imitating the Antique in Perfection. 

This 'paduan was thus called, from the Place of his Birth, 
^Padua: His proper Name was Lewis Zeo $ he flour ifli'd in the 
Beginning of the XVIIth Century. His Son Ocfavian, tho' 
born at Rome, was alfo called the Paduan. 

P-iEAN, in Antiquity, a Hymn in Honour of Apollo, or 
fome of the other Gods 5 chiefly ufed on Occaiions of Victory 
and Triumph. See Hymn. 

The Peean took its Name from Apollo himfelf 5 who was 
denominated Pcean, becaufe, in his Combat with the Serpent 
'Python, his Mother Latona incouraged him to make ufe of 
his Arrows, by crying frequently & im'w Jo Pgan, i.e. finite, 
poot. 

Thus Fepis, but Hefychim rather takes Apollo to have been 
denominated 3VtfK from vctla, ds&&uj&, \ heal; in Allufion 
to his being the Deity of Medicine. 

P.&AN or P^ON was alfo the Name of a Foot in the an- 
cient Poetry 5 fo called, as commonly fuppofed, becaufe ap- 
propriated to the Hymn P<ean ; tho' ^inntilian derives the 
Name from its Inventor Pceon, a Phyfician. See Foot. 

It confitted oftbur Syllables, the firft long, the reft ihort 5 as 
continuus, jacillimus, fceleratus, &e. 

VJEDOSaptifm, Infant-Baptifm, or that conferr'd on Chil- 
dren. See Baptism. 

The Word is a Compound of the Greek <a<3( •jj-aiJV Infant, 
and 3<**r7':Tj««jBaptifm. 

PAGAN, a Heathen, Gentile, or Idolater; one who adores 
the falfeGods of Antiquity. See Idolater, Gentile, &c. 

The Word comes from the Latin paganus, a Pagis, Villages. 
For when the Chriflians firft became Matters of the Cities, they 
obliged the Heathens to go and live in the Country, where they 
might ferve their falfe Gods in Safety. 

The Abbot Floury gives another Etymology of the Word 
'Pagan. He obferves that the Emperor Ccnfla-ntine, going 
from Antiocb againft Maxe?ztms in 350. aflembled all his 
Troops, and advis'd fuch as had not received Baptifm to re- 
ceive it immediately ; declaring withal, that fuch as ftiou'd 
be found unbaptiz'd fhou'd quit the Service, and go Home. 

Hence, perhaps, fays the Abbot, the Name Pagan might 
be given to thofe who chofe the latter : The Latin Word, Pa- 
ganus, properly Signifying a Perfon who does not bear Arms ; 
in Oppofition to Miles. 

And hence it might, in Time, extend to all Heathens. Or, 
continues he, the Word might come from Pagus, Village, 
whence the French Pais Country, in regard the Peafants were 
thofe who fluck longeft to the Idolatry of the Heathens. 

PAGANISM, the Religious Worfhip and Difcipline of 
^Pagans ; or the Adoration of Idols and falfe Gods. 

The Gods oSpaganifm were either Men>asJupiter,Hercules, 
Sacch'Us,ckc. orfi&itkmsPerfons, asViBory, Fame, Fever, eke. 
or Beafts, as in Egypt, Crocodiles, Cats, &c. or inanimate 
Things, as Onions, Fire, Water, Sic. See God. 

Sarcnuis derives the Word 'Paganus a Pagis Villages, be- 
caufe, when the ChriiHans became Mafters of the Cities, the 
Heathens were obliged by the Edicts of Confta.ntine and his 
Children, to go and live in the Country Villages, &c. Salma- 
fius will have the Word from Pagus, confidered as originally 
fignifying Gens or Nation: Whence we fay indifferently, Pa- 
ganism or Gentilifm. 

PAGANALIA, an ancient rural Feaft, thus call'd, becaufe 
celebrated in the Villages, in Pagis. See Pagan. 

In the Paganslia, the Peafants went in folemn ProcefTion 
all around the Village, making Luftrations to purify ir. They 
had alfo their Sacrifices, wherein they ofrer'd Cakes on the 
Altarsofthc Gods. See Feast. 

Halicamajfccus and St. Jenm refer the Institution of the 
P>aganalia to Servius Tzillus. They were held in the Month 
of February, 

PAGARCHUS, among the Ancients, a petty Magistrate 
of a Pagus or little Diftrift, in the Country; feveral Times 
mentioned in the Novels. 

The Word is form'dfrom2VgmVilIage,and &tyj Command. 

PAGE, a Youth of State, retain'd in the Family of a Prince, 
or greaiPerfonage, as an honourable Servant to attend inVi- 
fits^of Ceremony, do Meflages, bear up Trains, Robes, %£c. 
and at the fame Time to have a genteel Education, and learn 
hisExercifes. 

The Pages, in the King's Houfhold, are various and have 
■various Provinces affign'd 'em: As 

'Pages of Honour, Pages of the Prefence- Chamber, Pages 
of the Back-Stairs. 

Pages were anciently diftinguiftYd from the other Servants 
in Livery, by their wearing Drawers in lieu of Breeches 5 and 



Sleeves turn'd up with Velvet. 

The Word is found from the Greek-, 'sratf Child. 

'Cujas and Gothefrid obferve, that Pages, in the Emperor's 
Families, were called Pedagogiani Puert. Fauchet fays, the 
Word Page was firft given to the little Boys who attend Tilers 
to bring 'em their Tiles, £f?f. That till the Time of Charles VI. 
or VII. the Name was common to the bafeft Servants,and that 
'tis fince then, that Page is become a Term of Honour ; and 
the meaner Servants diitinguifh'd from 'cm by the Name of 
Zacqueys, &c. 

PAGE is particularly ufed in the Seraglio, for the Children 
of Tribute; or, Slaves who wait on the Grand Signor. They 
are commanded by the fi&Aga ; and constitute four Gaffes, 
call'd Oda\. See Oda. 

PAGE of a Book. See Printing. 

PAGEANT, a Triumphal Car, Chariot, Arch, or other the 
like pompous Decoration, varioufly adorn 'd with Colours, Flags, 
^.carried about in public Shews, ProcefTions, &C SeeDEco- 
ration, Procession, &c. 

PAGOD, a Name the Pormgiiefe have given to all the 
Temples of the Indians, and Idolaters of the Eaft. See 
Temple. 

The Pagods of the Chinefe and Siamefe are exceedingly mag- 
nificent. Among others, there is one at Golconda, whole 
Niche, that they pray in, confifts of a {Ingle Stone, of fuch. 
prodigious Bulk, that they were five Years in bringing it to 
to the Place ; cToo Men being conflantly employ'd at it all that 
Time; and the Machine, that brought it, drawn by 1400 
Oxen. 

The Revenues of the Paged of the Janigrate are fo great as 
to fubfift,every Day, from fifteen totwenty Thoufand Pilgrims. 

Pagod is alfo ufed for the Idol adored in the Temple. See 
Idol. 

Hence the Curious give the Name to thofe little purcelain 
Images brought from China. 

Pagod is alfo the Name of a Gold Coin current in feve- 
ral Parts of the Indies; on the footing of the Piece ot Eight. 
See Coin, £5?r. 

The Engiip coin Pagods at Fort St. George; and the %)utch 
at Palicate. 

There are alfo fllver Pagods {truck at Narfmgua, Bifaa- 
garg, Sic. which ufually bear the Figure of fome monttrous 
Idol, whence their Names. They arc of various Values. 

PAIN, an uneaiy Sensation, ariiing from a fudden and vio- 
lent Solution of Continuity in the Nerves, Membranes, Vef- 
fels, Mufcles, £$c. of the Body. See Pleasure. 

Pain, according to fome, refides in a Motion in the Organs 
of Senfe ; according to others, it is an Emotion of the Soul, 
occafioned by thofe Organs. See Sense. 

If it be inquired, what it is occafions the Pain of a Puncture ? 
One may anfwer, that the Puncture cannot feparatethe Fi- 
bres of the Flefli, without making the Nerves which proceed 
thence to the Brain. If it be further asked, why we feel Pain 
upon a fhaking of that Part of the Brain ? we are at a Stand; 
there br-ing no necefTary Connection between Concussions or 
the Brain, and the Senfation of Pain wherewith the Soul is 
affected. 

To account, therefore, for Pain ; F. Mallebranch obferves, 
we muil have Recourfe to a fuperior Being, who forms an 
arbitrary Connection between the Shakes of the Erain,and the 
Senfations of Pain. See Sensation. 

From thePhyfical Definition of Pain, it follows, that what- 
ever may diffract the Parts of the Nerves or Membranes from, 
one another may canfe Pain ; butthere is nothing in the Com- 
pafs of Nature, which may not do that, with whatever Figures, 
or Properties, it be endued: For fince fomewhat may always 
be apply'd or added to any other Borly,fuch Body may at length 
increafe into a Bulk too big to flow through a Canal of a given 
Diameter, and will therefore-^require more Room : Where- 
fore, while the Sides of a Canal are thruft outward, beyond. 
what they are ufed to be, that is, the Parts compofing thofe 
Sides, before contiguous, become loofened and moved away 
from one another ; if that Body strike upon thofe Sides with a 
brisk Impetus, and that Impetus be continually renew'd, the 
Solution will be confiderable, or the Nift/S towards a Solution 
violent, or there will be pain. Wherefore the constituent Parts 
of Fluids being fufficiently augmented in Dimension, and pro- 
pell'd with a continually repeated Impetus againft any Canal 
of our Body, may occafion that Solution, in which confifts the 
EfTenceof Pain. 

For it comes to the fame Thing, whether fome Parts are 
added to a Body ; or the Parts of that Body are, by any Caufe 
whatioever, feparated to fo great an Interval, near the Sides 
of a Canal, as to conflitute a Dimenfion equal to that which 
arofe from the Addition of a new Part ; for the Bulk may fo far 
increafe both Ways, as that the natural Capacity of the Canal 
fhall not be big enough to contain it, without fome violent Di- 
latation, and aDiftraction of the Fibres it is compofed of : 
And confequently Pain muft enfue. 

Farther, as there may be always fomewhat added to ano- 
ther Body ; fo from any Body may fomewhat be always taken 
away ; a Body fo diminiflied in Dimenfion, and impelled 

with 
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with a confiderable i>/2/e«.'S will break thro' the Interftices of 
the Fibres, where it is lefs than the Capacity of fuch Interfti- 
ces, and moved obliquely : And becaufe the Superficies of the 
Fibres are not wont to be contained under Geometrical Right 
Lines, but to have Particles {landing out and prominent ; 
thefe it divides from one another. And thus any Body, of 
whatsoever Figure, may occafion in us Pain, fo it be big 
enough to diftend the VefTels beyond their wonted Meafure, 
or finall enough to enter the Pores in the Sides of a Canal, with 
an Impetus in the Manner intimated. 

And what is thus advanced, with relation to Things within 
the Veffels, may be eafily apply'd to others out of the VefTels. 
PAIN, in Medicine, confider'd as a Symptom of a Difeafe, 
makes a confiderable Article in a Palliative Cure. See Pal- 
liative. 

Pain is mitigated or affwaged divers Ways ; as i. by dilu- 
ting and foftening of Acrimonies, with warm Water mix'd with 
Flower apply'd by way of Drink, Fomentation, Clyfter or 
Bath. 2. By refolving and wa/hing away Obstructions, by 
the fame Means and Refolvents. 3. By relaxing the nervous 
VefTels, with Drinks, Fomentations, Baths, the Species of 
Relaxants, Anodynes and Aperients. 4. By correcting the 
Acrimony itfelf with proper Remedies. 5. By freeing the ob- 
ilruent, obftructed, and acrimonious Parts from the too much 
PrefTure of the vital Humour; and by foftening, and fuppura- 
ting, and depurating 'em. 6; By rebating or deadening the Senfe 
by Narcoficks, either internally or externally. See Narco- 
tic k, SSfc. 

PAIN fort y ££? dure, in Law, an efpecial Punifhment 
for one, who being arraigned of Felony, refufes to put himfelf 
upon the ordinary Trial of God and his Country, and thereby 
ttands mute by the Interpretation of Law. See Mute. 

This is vulgarly called Preffing to Death. The Procefs 
whereof is thus prefcribed : 

" He fhall be fent back to the Prifon, whence he came, 
" and be laid infomelow dark Houfe; where he {hall lie naked 
" on the Earth, without any Litter, Rufhes, or other Cloathing, 
" and without any Raiment about him, but only fomethlng to 
" cover his Privy-Members; and he fhall lie upon his Back 
" with his Head covered, and his Feet ; and one Arm (hall 
** be drawn to one Quarter of the Houfe, with a Cord, and 
" the other Arm to another Quarter, and his Legs in the fame 
" Manner : Let there be laid upon his Body Iron, or Stone, as 
' " much as he may bear,or more ; and the next Day following, 
" he fhall have three MoiTeis of Barley-Bread withou: Drink ; 
" and the fecond Day he fhall have Drink three Times, as 
** much at each Time as he can drink, of the Water next un- 
" to the Prifon, except it be running Water ; without any 
" Bread: And this fhall be his Diet, till he dies. 
PAINIM, the fame with Pagan. See Pagan. 
PAINTING, the Art of reprefenting natural Bodies, and 
giving 'em a Kind of Life, by the Turn of Lines, and the 
Degrees of Colours. 

painting is faid to have had its Rife among the Egyptians: 
And the Gn'e.tj, who learn'd it of 'em, carried it to its Perfecti- 
on ; if we may believe the Stories related of their Apelks, and 
Zeuxis. 

The Romans were not without confiderable Matters in this 
Art, in the iater Times of the Republic, and under the firft 
Emperors; but the Inundation of Barbarians, who ruin'd 
'Italy, proved fatal to Painting, and almoft reduced it to its 
firft Elements. It was in Italy, however, that the Art re- 
turned to its ancient Honour, and in the Beginning of the XVth 
Century ; when Cimabue, betaking himfelf to the Pencil, tran- 
flated the poor Remains of the Art, from a Greek Painter or 
two, into his own Country. 

He was feconded by fome Florentines : The firft who got any 
Reputation was Ghirlandaio, Michael Angers Mafter ; Pietro 
pert'gino, Raphael UrhinU Mailer ; and Andrea Verocchio, 
Leonardo Z)a Vinci's Mafter. 

But the Scholars far furpaffed the Matters 5 they not only 
effaced all that had been done before 'em, but carried Painting 
to a Pitch from which it has ever fince been declining. 

'Twas not by their own noble Works alone that they advane'd 
Painting 5 but by the Number of Pupils they bred up, and the 
Schools they form'd. 

Angeh, in particular, founded the School of Florence ; Ra- 
phael, the School of Rome ; and Leonardo, the School of Mi- 
lan; to which muftbe added, the Lumbard School, eftablifh'd 
about the fame time, and which became very confiderable 
under Georgian and 'Titian. See School. 

Befides the Italian Matters, there were others on this Side the 
Alps, who had no Communication with thofe of Italy ; fuch 
were Albert Durer, in Germany ; Holbens, in Switzerland; Lu- 
cas, in Holland ; and others in France and Flanders: but Italy, 
and particularly Rome, was the Place where the Art was pra- 
ctis'd with the greateft Succefs 5 and where, from Time to 
Time, the greateft Matters were produced. 

To Raphael's School, fucceeded that of the Caraches, which 
has lafted, in its Scholars, almoft to the prefent Time ; wherein 
the French Painters, bythe Munificence of the late Louis XIV. 
feem almoft in Condition to vie with thofe oiGreece or Italy. 



In 'Paris they have two confiderable Bodies of Painters, the one^ 
the Royal Academy of 'Painting and Sculpture, the other 
the Community of Mafters in Painting, Sculpture, &c. See 
Academy. 

The Art of Painting is divided, by Frefnoy, into three 
principal Parts, Invention, Tiefxgn, and. Colouring^ to whLH 
ibme add a fourth, viz'. T)ifpofitwn. 

Felibien divides Painting into the Compaction, ths T)efgn s 
and Colouring. 

Monf. Tejtling, Painter to the late King, divides it, fome- 
what more accurately, into the Tiejign or Ltraught, the Pro- 
portion, the JExpreJJion, the Clair-cbjcure, theOrdo?mance,&n& 
the Colouring ; to which his Englip Translator adds the Per- 
fpeBive. Under each of thefe Heads, he gives us the Rules 
and Sentiments of the belt Matters, which fee under their 
proper Articles in this Dictionary, Design, Proportion, 
Expression, Clair-Obscure, Ordonnance, Colour- 
ing, gfifo 

Painting is of various Kinds, with regard to the Materials 
us'd ; the Matter whereon they are applied ; and the Manner 
of applying 'em. 

Hence come Painting in Oil ; Painting in Water- Col ours, 
or Limning ; Painting in Frefco ; Painting on Glafs ; Paint- 
ing in Enamel; and Painting in Miniature. 

Painting in Oil. The Art of Painting in Oil was un- 
known to the Ancients; and it was a Flemiflj Painter, one John 
van Eyck, or John de Bruges, who firft difcover'd and putk 
in practice in the Beginning of the XI Vth Century : 'Till him, 
all the Painters wrought in Frefco, or in Water-Co lours. 

This was an Invention of the utmoft Advantage to the Art; 
fince, by means hereof, the Colours of a Painting arepreferv'd 
much longer and better, and receive a Luttre and Sweetnefa 
which the Ancients cou'd never attain to, what Varnifh fbever 
they made ufe of to cover their Pieces. 

The whole Secret onlyconfifts in grinding the Colours with 
Nut-Oil or Linfeed Oil: But it muftbe own 'd, the Manner of 
Working is very different from that in Frefco, or in Water ; by 
reafon the Oil docs not dry near fofaft ; which gives the Painter 
an Opportunity of touching and retouching all the Parts of his 
Figures, as often as he pleafes ; Which, in the other Kinds, is 
a Thing impracticable. 

The Figures too are here capable of more Force and Bold- 
nefs ; in as much as the Black becomes blacker, when ground 
with Oil than with Water ; befides that, all the Colours, mixing 
better together, make the Colouring fweeter, more delicate and 
agreeable, and give an Union and Tendernefs to the whole 
Work, inimitable in any ofthe other Manners. 

Painting in Oil is perfbrm'd on Walls, on Wood, Canvas 
Stones and all Sorts of Metals. 

5To Paint gm aWaU: when well dry,they give ittwoor three 
Wafh.es of boiling Oil ; till the Plafter remain quite greafy,and 
will imbibe no more. Over this they apply defficcative or drying 
Colours,u/s.white Chalk, red Oker, or other Chalks beaten pret- 
ty ft iff. This Couch or Lay being well dry, they sketch out, and 
defign their Subject; and at laft paint it over.mixing a littleVar- 
nifh with their Colours ; to fave the Varnifhing afterwards. 

Orhers,to fortify their Wall the betteragainft Moitture,cover 
it with a Plafter of Lime, Marble-Duft, or a Cement made of 
beaten Tiles foak'd with Linfeed Oil ; and at laft prepare a 
Competition of Greek Pitch, Mattie and thick Varnifh boil'd 
together, which they apply hot over the former Plafter : When 
dry, they lay on their Colours as before. 

Others, infinc, make their Plafter with Lime-Mortar, Tile- 
Cement, and Sand ; and this dry, apply another of Lime, 
Cement, and Machefer or Iron Scum ; which being well beat- 
en and incorporated with Whites of Eggs and Linfeed Oil, 
makes an excellent Couch or Plafter. When dry, the Colours 
are applied as before. 

To Paint on Wood ; they ufually give their Ground a 
Couch or Lay of White temper'dwith Size; or they, apply the 
Oil abovementioned : The reft, as in Painting on Walls. 

To Paint on Linnen or Canvas ; the Canvas being ftretch'd 
on a Frame, they give it a Couch or Lay of Size : When dry, 
they go over it with a Pnmice-Stone, to fmooth off the Knots. 
By means of the Size the little Threads and Hairs are all laid 
clofe on the Cloth, and the little Holes ftopp'd up, fo as no 
Colour can pafs thro'. 

When the Cloth is dry, they lay on Oker, which is a 
natural Earth, and bears a Body; fometimes, mixing with it a 
little white Lead to make it dry the fooner. When dry, they 
go over it with the Pumice-Stone to make it fmooth. 

After this, they fometimes add a fecond Lay compofed of 
white Lead, and a little Charcoal Black, to render the Ground 
of an A(h-Colour,obferving in eachManner to lay on as little Co- 
lour as poffible, that the Cloth may not break,andthat the Co- 
lours,when they come to be painted over,may preferve the better. 
In fome Paintings of Titian and Paolo Veronefe we find 
they made their Ground with Water, and painted over it with 
Oil ; which contributed much to the Vivacity and Frefhnefs 
of their Works: For the Water Ground, by imbibing the Oil 
ofthe Colours, leaves them the more beautiful j the Oil itfelf 
taking away a deal of their Vivacity. 

As 
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As little Oil therefore is to be ufed as pbflible, if 'tis de- which forms the Fore-part of the Palate. See Palate ££ 

fired to have the Colours keep frefh : For this Reafon fome Maxilla fuperior. 

mix 'em up with Oil of Afpic, which evaporates immediately, PALATINATE, a Province or Signory, poffefs'd by a 

yet ferves to make 'em manageable with the Pencil. 'Palatine; and from which he takes his Title, andDionitv. Sec 

ToPaint on Stones orMetals,'tis notneceffary toapply Size, Palatine. 

as on Cloth; it fuffices to add a flight Couch of Colours, be- The 'Palatinates, now fubilfling, are either thofe of Gcrma- 

fore you draw your Defign ; nor is even this done, on Stones ny or 'Poland. 

where 'tis deiired rhe Ground Ihou'd appear, as incertain Mar- Thofe of Germany are the Principalities of the Upper and 

bles of extraordinary Colours. Lower Rhine, i. e. of Bavaria and the Rhine. The Palati- 

AU the Colours ufed in Frefio are good in Oil, except White nates, in 'Poland, are the Provinces and Diflricf s of the PJifi 

of Lime and Marble- Duft. See Colour. Grandees or Senators, who are the Governors thereof. 

Thofe chiefly ufed are White Lead or Cerufs, yellow and PALATINE, Count 'Palatine, or Comes 'Palatums in the 

white MaJJicot, Orpiment, "Black Lead, Cinuaber or Vermil- ancient Cuftoms, was a Title given to all Perfons who had any 

lion, Lacca, blue and green Afies, Indigo, Lamp-Black, Burnt Office or Employment in the Prince's Palace. See Count. 

Ivcry, and Verdigreafi, (gc. See the Preparation, iSc. of each Matbteus fays, that 'Palatines were originally thofe who 

under its proper Article, Ceruss, Orpiment, Vermillion, had the Super-intendance of the Palace; the fame with what 

Lacca, Indigo, gfc. _ the Greeks call'd Curopolat£, and the French, Maitres 2te- 

As to Oils, the beft are thofe of Walnuts, of Linfeed, Afpic, palais ; tho', in Time, the Name became more general. 

and Turpentine. The defficcative or drying Oils, arc a Nut-Oil The only Palatine of this Kind, now fubfifting, is the Pa- 

boil'd with Litharge and Sandarac, others with Spirit of Wine, latino of the Rhinei 

MaAic and Gum-Lacca. See Varnish. The Title Palatine was afterwards conferr'd on thofe de- 

To have a Varnifli that ihall dry readily, they mix Spirit legated by the Prince to hold a Court of Juflice in fome Pro- 
of Wine with Turpentine. vince ; and to fuch among the Lords as had a 'Palace, i. e. a 

Painting in Water-Cchurs. See Limning. Court of Juflice in their own Houfes. 

Painting ;« Frefio. See Fresco. The French Writers make the Palatinates of Champagne 

Painting in Miniature. See Miniature. to be the firft, who bore the Title; which, they will have iCthe 

Painting on Glafs. See Glass. Germans and other People borrowed from them ; not they 

Painting in Enamel, See Enamel. from the Germans. 

Painting in Mofaic. See Mosaic-Work. At prefent the Word Palatine is reflrained to a Prince of 

PAIR, a Colleflive Term, ufed lor two equal and fimilar Germany, or a Lord of Poland poffefs'd of a 'Palatinate. See 

Things ordinarily joined together; tho' more frequently for ar- Palatinate. 

tificial Things, than for natural Ones. The Word is derived hence, that anciently the Emperors 

Asa Pairot Gloves, ot Stockings, of Shoes, Sfr. fent the Judges of their Palace, whom they call'd Coxites 

It is alfo ufed in compound Things, for two Parts alike each palatini, or Paltz-graves, to correct the Abufes of the other 

other, tho' they only make one Whole ; as a Pair of Scif- Judges in the Provinces of Saxony, Bavaria, Franconia, and 

fars, iSc t he Rhine. See Palsgrave. 

And for a Set or Syftem of feveral Things join'd to make in the Codes we find a Title, 'De Palatinis Sacrarum Ear- 

another compleat, as a Pair of Bag-pipes, &c. and lallly, by gjtiomtm, who were a Kind of Treafurers of the Empire. 

Extenfion, for a Thing that is fingle, as a Pair of Tables, igc. PALATINI Ltldi, among the Romans, were Games infli- 

PAIR, Par, in Anatomy, an Affemblage or Conjugation tuted in Honour of Julius Co-far, as fome will have it, or as 

of two Nerves, having their Origin together in the Brain or others, of Allgnlivs. See Games. 

Spine, and thence diflributed into the feveral Parts of the 'TispretendedthatZfc calls 'em Augufiales ; which fliould 

Body, one on the one Side, and the other on the other. See f ee m to confirm the fecond Sentiment. "Indeed, 'tis certain, 

Nerve. that he fays 7,ro/a inflituted particular Games on the Palatine 

Thus wefaythe/>y?3>«i-, fecondPair, £f?r. the Par tits- Mount, in Honour of that Prince; but he apparently diftin- 

fum, <Par quintnm, &c. and fometimes the Olfactory Pair, ouiflies them from thofe called Ausuflales. See Augus- 

Ophthalmic Pair, tf,c. See Vacum. tales. 

PALACE, Royal-Houfi, a Name generally given to the The Romans had alfo their Apollo palatinns, a Surname 

Dwelling-Houfes of Kings, and Princes. See House. of that Deity, given him in refpeft of the Temple erected to 

InCourfeofTime the Name has alfo been applied to the htmhy Augu Hits on the Palatine Mount, in Confequence of 

Houfes of other Perfons ; taking different Epithets.according to a Report of the Arufpices, which required it to be done : Au- 

the Quality of the Inhabitants ; as Imperial palace,R;yal 'Pa- guftus enrich'd ir with a noble Library, as is intimated by H:- 

lace, Pontifical, Cardinal, Epifiopal, Ttucal Palace, &c. race, Lib. I. Epift. III. v. 25. 

•Procopius derives the Origin of the Word Palace from a The Palatine Tribe was one of the four Tribes, into which 

Greek, called Pallas, who gave his own Name to a magnificent Rome was anciently divided by Servius Tullus. See Tribe. 

Houfe he had built: Adding, that Aiguftus after him, gave PALATO Salpingitis, called alfo Mufiulus Tuba nevus 

the Name Palatium to the Houfe of the Roman Emperors Valfalvte, and Pterygoftaphilinus Externus, A Mufcle arifmg 

on the Hill; which, for that Reafon, was called the 'Paterae broad and tendinous from the Edge of the lunated Part of 

Mount. Others take it the contrary Way ; and fay, thatico- the OsPalati, feveral of its Fibres being fpread on the Mem- 

mtllus's Houfe, wherein Augtiflus lived, was properly called brane that covers the Foramen Narium ; whence growino into 

3Wam«»,becaufe fituateon the Palatine Mount. See Pal A- a fmall thin Tendon, it is reflected about the Hook life the 

tine. _ _ Procefs of the innerWing of the Tr ccejJiisPterigoidreus interims. 

Be this as it will, 'tis certain, Palatium, from a proper and is inferted carnous,"into all the membranous, flefhy, and 

Name, in Time, became common to all Houfes of Kings, cartilaginous Parts of the Tube which leads from'the Palate to 

And as the Kings ufually heard and determined Caufes in the Ear. 

their Houfes, in what Part of the Realms foever fituate ; It is ufed to dilate and keep open this Tube, 

hence alfo Palatium became a Name for a Court of Juflice ; PALATO-STAPHILINUS, in Anatomy,' a Mufcle call'd 

thus the French have their Palais, &c. See Court. alfo Pterygoftaphilinus interims. SeePTERiGosTApmnNus. 

PALANQUIN, a Kind of Chaife, or Chair bore by Men PALE a little pointed Stake, or Piece of Wood ufed in 

on the Shoulder ; much ufed by the People of China. anA the making Inclofures, Separations, &c. See Paliss \pe'. 

Eaft, as a Vehicle for their Conveyance from Place to Place. The Pale was an Inflmmcnt of Punifhment and Execution 

PALATE, Palatum, in Anatomy, the Fleffi that com- among the ancient Remans, &c. flill continues fo amon" the 

pofes the Roof, i.e. the upper and inner Part of the Mouth. Turks. Hence Empaling ; the palling a fliarp Pale the? the 

See Mouth. Fundament up the Body. See Empaling. 

The Palate is lined with a glandulous Coat, under which The Word comes from the Latin Palus, which fignifiss the 

are great Numbers of pretty confpicuous Glands, fcatter'd in fame Thing; whence Pali/Jade, gfc. 

theFore-part of it like Grains of Millet, with many Interflices, PALES) or Piles, in Carpentry, are Rows or Files of Stakes 

whofe excretory Dufls, piercing the Membrane, open into the drove deep into theGround,to make wooden Bridges over Ri- 

Mouth ; but towards the Hind-part, they lie much thicker ; vers. See Pallification. ° 

and about the Root of the Uvula are gathered fo clofe toge- They ferve tofupport theBeamswhich are laid a-crofs them, 

ther, that they appear to form one pretty large conglomerate from one Row to another; and are ftrongly bound together 

Gland, called by Verheyen, Glandula Conglomerata Palatina. with Crofs- Pieces. 

Towards the Bottom ofthe Palate, behind the Uvula, is a |H1T#1T1 PALE, in Heraldry, one of the Honourable 

pretty large Perforation which.ahttle fromits Orifice, divides ilj.'li ~ : .f Iflj I- Ordinaries of anEfcutcheon. SceOitBiNARY. 

into two, each whereof goestoone of the Noftrils. The Pale is a Reprefentation of a Pale or 

Many take the Palate to be the Organ of Tallin?. See i !-|i|!i|j Stake, placed upright, and comprehending 

T ^ TE ; ' r ,,,,.,•„ I ^: I. '; J) the whole Heighr ofthe Coat, from the Top 

2to Laurener fays, the Palate has its Name from the La- ^^It :: UJ^ ofthe Chief to the Point. 

tin Pali; becaufe enclofed with two Rows of Teeth, refem- ^V^ When finole, itis to contain one Third of the 

bling little Stakes which the Latins call Pah. Breadth of the Shield. When there are feveral they are pro- 

PALATIOs, a fmall fquare Bone, forming the Hind-part portioned fo, as that two take up two Fifths of the Shield ; and 

•t the Palate, and join d to that Part of the Os Maxillare three take up three Sevenths : and in thofe Cafes, the Num- 
ber' 
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ber of Pieces is fpecified as well as that of thofe they are charged 
withal, g;c. 

Tales are bore various Ways, as Wavy, Crenelle, Faillis, 
Indented, Ingrailed, &c. There are alfo Cometed and Flaming 
Tales, which are Pointed, fometimes Waved, &c. 

The Tele in an Armoury is a Mark of Jurisdiction. See the 
adjoining Figure ; He bears Gules a Tale Or. 

A Goat is faid to be Taled, when it is equally charg'd with 
Pales of Metal and Colour. 

It is Counter Taled when it is cut and the two Demi-Pales 
of the Chief, tho' of Colours the fame with thofe of the Point, 
yet differ in the Place where they meet; fo as if the firfi of 
the Chief be Metal, that correfponding to it, underneath, is of 
Colour. 

The Coat is faid to be Talijfe, when the Tales are pointed 
like thofe ufed in the Defence of Places. 

'Du Cavge derives the Word from the Latin Name Tallea, 
a Piece of Tapiftry. He adds, that the Ancients gave the Name 
Tales to the Hangings of Walls. Thus, a Chamber was faid 
to beTaled with Cloth of Gold, with Silk, £5?c. as confifting of 
Bands or Stuffs of two Colours. Hence the Origin of the Word 
Pale a Stake, g?c. The Arms of Arragonnre Taled withG«K 
and Gules. 

Tertullian obferves, that the Romans planted Pales to ferve 
as Boundaries of Inheritances; and that they confecrated them 
to the God Terminus, under the Name of Tali terminates. 
Ovid tells us, they were crowned and adorned with Flowers, 
Fsfions, &c. The God was wotfhipped before thefe Tales. 

In PALE, is applied to Things born one above another, in 
Manner of a Tale. 

Tarty fer PALE is where the Shield is divided by a 
fingleLine thro' the Middle, from Top to Bottom. See Par- 
ity and Paly. 

PALED Flowers, in Botany, are thofe that have Leaves 
fet about, or furrounding a Head, or Thrum ; as in Mari- 
polds, i£c 

PALJESTRA, among the antient Greeks, a publick Build- 
ing,wherc the Youth exercifed themfelves in Wrcftling, Run- 
ning, Quoits, &c. See Gymnasium. 

Some fay it confided of a College, and an Academy ; the one 
for Exercifes of the Mind, the other of the Body. But molt 
Authors rather take Teliefira to be a Xyftus or mere Academy 
for Bodily Exercifes, according to the Etymology of the Word 
imKai, Wreftling, one of the chief Exercifes amongit the An- 
cients. See Xystus. 

The Length of the Tateftra was mark'd out into StaJia, 
each equal to 125 Geometrical Paces ; and the Name Stadium 
was given to the Arena whereon they ran. See Stadium. 

PALiESTROPHYLAX, among the Ancients, was the Go- 
vernor of the Talceftra ; and of the Exercifes perform'd therein. 
See Palaestra. 

This Officer was alfo called Xyflarcha. See Xystarch. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek tj-aoa?^.,^ ^v\a^ Guar- 
dian. 

PALILI A, a Feaft among the ancient Romans in Honour 
of the Goddefs Tales. Some call 'em Tarilia. See Feast. 

They were celebrated by the Shepherds on the firft of May; 
to befeech that Goddefs to take care of their Flocks, and prc- 
ferve 'em from Wolves, and Difeafes. 

Part of the Ceremony conlifted in lighting Heaps of Straw, 
and jumping over them. 

PALILIClUM.inAftronomy.a fix'd Star of the firft Mag- 
nitude, in the Stiff s-Eye ; called alfo Aldebaran. 

Its Longitude in Mr. Flamjfead's Catalogue is 5 . 27*. 00". 
Its Latitude 5 . 29'. 49'. South. 

Tliuy gives the Name Talilicimn to the Hyades. See 
Hyades. 

PALINDROME, a Verfe, or Sentence, which runs the 
fame, read either backwards, or forwards. 

The Word is Greek^a.\irS'ov-&, retro currens,mnmng back- 
wards : Such is the Verfe 

Roma tibi fubito motions Hit amor. 

Some People of Leifure have refined upon the Talindrome, 
and compofed Verfes, each Word whereof is the fame back- 
wards as forwards. As that Inftance in Cambden. 

Odo tenet milium, madidam mappam tenet Anna, 
Anna tenet mappara madidam, mulum tenet Odo. 

PALING, in Agriculture, l$c. a Kind of Fence- work, for 
Fruit-Trees, ££?<;. planted in Fields, gfc. See Fence. 

It confifls of three fmall Polls driven into the Ground at a 
Foot and a HalfDiifance ; with Crofs-Bars nail'd to each other, 
near the Top. 

In fixing the Tales in Form of a Triangle,Room is to be left 
for the Tree to play and bow by the high Winds without gal- 
ling. 

The Trees to be bound to a Stake for a Year or two ; after 
which, Fern or Straw may be fluffed in betwixt the Tree and 
uppermoft Rails to keep it upright. 

If the Place be open to Deer, Rabbets, or the like, a Poft 
to be nailed to the Bar between every two Pales. 



PALINGEKESIA, a Term fignifying New Birth ; or th= 
Paffagc of the Soul of a Defunct, into another Body. 

The Talngenefia is almoft the fame thing with the Me- 
tempfyebofis taught by Tythagoras, and Itill believed by the 
Brachmans, Banians and other Philofophers of the Eafi. See 
Metempsychosis. 

The Word is Greek, form'd of aaiAw over-a^ain, a-new, and 
>2csok Genejis. 

PALINODY, a Difcourfe Contrary to a preceding one. 

Hence the Phrafe Tahnodiam Canere, to fing Tatinedy ; to 
make a Recantation. 

The Word, in the original Greek, fignifies to ling a-freft.- 
Hence it has palled as a general Name for Poems, &c. which 
contain a Retraflation in Favour of a Perfon the Poet had be- 
fore offended. 

The Poet Stejichorus is faid to be the firft Author of the Ta- 
linody. The fixth Ode of the I. Book of Horace beginning, O 
Matre pulchra, is a true Talinody. 

PALINTOCIA, in Antiquity, a Term ufed in two Senfes. 
1. For the Delivery of a Child a fecond Time : Thus tho 
fecond Birth of Bacchus, proceeding out of Jupiter's Thigh, 
was a Talintoda. 

s. Talintociams alfo ufed for the Repetition of Ufury, or 
the refunding of Interefts. The Megarians, having exp'cll'd 
their Tyrant, ordained the Talintacia ; that is, they made a 
Law, that all the Creditors fhould return to their Debtors the 
Intcrells they had received for Monies lent. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek -ziMv a-frefli, a-new, 
and to*©- of 77»7fi', I bring forth. 

PALISSADE orPALISSADO, inFortification.anlnclofure 
with Stakes or Tales driven into the Ground, eight or nine 
Inches thick ; and nine Foot long, three whereof are hid un- 
der Ground. 

It is ufed to fortify the Avenues of open Forts, Gorges, Half- 
moons, the Bottoms of Ditches, and the Parapets of Covert^ 
ways ; on the Talut of Ramparts ; the Top of the Out- 
works, &c. 

There are TaliJJihloes made perpendicular ; others are made 
inclining to the Ground, that the Ropes calf over 'em, to 
tear 'em up, may flip. 

Palissades turning, are an Invention of Mr. Coehomes, in 
order to preferve the Ta/ifades of the Parapet from the Be- 
fiegers Shot. 

He orders them fo, that as many of them, as fland in the 
Length of a Rod, or in about ten Foot, turn up and down like 
Traps ; fo as not to be in Sight of the Enemy till theyjuft 
bring on their Attack ; and yet are always ready to do the pro- 
per Service of Taltifades. 

Palissade, in Gardening, an Ornament in the Allies of 
Gardens, wherein Trees are planted, which bear Branches 
from the Bottom, and which are fpread in fuch a Manner, as 
to appear like a Wall covered with Leaves. 

Talijfptdes are made of Jeffamin, Filarea, &c. 



PALISSE, in Heraldry, 3 Range of 
TaliJ/ddes before a Fortification, repre- 
fented on a Fejfe, riling up a confider- 
able Height ; with the Field appearing 
thro' them. As in the Figure adjoin- 
ing. 



PALL, in Heraldry, a Kind of Crofs, after 
the Manner of the adjoining Figure ; blazoned 
thus : He beareth Gules, a Crojs Tall Argent-. 



PALLA, among the old Romans, a Mantle which Women 
Wore over the Gown, call'd Stola. See S tol a. 

It was bore on the left Shoulder, whence patting to the other 
Side, under the right Arm, the two Ends were bound under 
the left Arm, leaving the Breaft and Arm quite bare. 

It made abundance of Plaites or Wrinkles ; whence, accord- 
ing to Varro, it had its Name, viz. from to'mo', Vibro, I (hake, 
I am very moveable. 

Among the Gauls there was alfo a Kind of Talla wore by 
the Men, call'd Gallica Talla. 

PALLADIUM, in Antiquity, a Statue of the Goddefs 
T alias, preferv'd in Troy; whereon the Fate of the City de- 
pended. 

The Tradition was, that In building a Cittadel, in Honour 
a^Tallas, and a Temple in the moft elevated Part thereof 5 
the Talladinm dropp'd from Heavcn,and mark'd out thePlace, 
which the Goddefs was pleas'd to poflefs. After this, Apollo 
gave an Oracle, importing, that Tr-y ihould never be taken 
while the Talladium was found within its Walls: Which oc- 
cafioned T)iomed and UlyJJes to undertake the dealing thereof. 
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'Tis faid, there was anciently a Statue of Dallas prefcrv'd 
at Rome, in the Temple of Vefta : which fome pretended to be 
the true Palladium of Troy, brought into Italy by JEneas : It 
was kept among the facred Things of the Temple, only known 
to the Priefls and Veflals. 

This Statue was etteem'd the Deftiny of Rome ; and there 
were feveral others made perfectly like it, to fecure it from be- 
ing (tollcn. See Ancyle. 

"There was alfoa Palladium in the Citadel of Athens, plac'd 
there by Nicias. 

Thefe 'Palladiums, in all Probability, were no other than 
a Kind of Talismans. See Talisman. 

PALLET, among Painters, a little oval Table, of Wood, 
or Ivory, very thin and fmooth on ; and around which the 
Painters place the feveral Colours they have occafion for, ready 
for the Pencil. See Colour. 

The Middle ferves to mix the Colours on, and to make the 
Teints requir'd in the Work. It has no Handle, but in Lieu 
thereof, a Hole at one End, to put the Thumb through to 
hold it. 

The Word comes from the Latin Paleta. 

Pallet, among Potters, Crucible-Makers, Z?c. is a wood- 
en Inflrument, almoft the only one they life, for forming, beat- 
ing, and rounding their Works. See Potter. 

They have feveral Kinds ; the Iargeft are oval, with a 
Handle ; others are round, or hollow'd triangularly ; others, in 
fine, in manner of large Knives, ferving to cut oil' what is fu- 
perfluous on the Moulds of their Works. 

Pallet, in Gilding, is an Inflrument made of a Squirrel's 
Tail j ufed to take up the Gold Leaves from the Pillow, to 
apply and extend 'em on the Matter to be gilt. See Gild- 
ing. 

Pallet, in Heraldry, is the Moiety or Half of the Tale; 
or a fmall Pale, half the Breadth of the ufual one. See 
Pale. 

The Pallet mud never be charg'd with any thing, either 
Quick or Dead ; neither can it be divided into two equal Parts, 
butit may be into four, for one fourth Part of the Pallet, or 
} Part of taepale, is called an Endorfe. See Endorse. 

If the Pale be upon any Eeaft, they fay, the Beaft is 2)e- 
bruifii with the Pale : But if the Bead be upon the Pale, they 
fay, he is [upported by the Pale. 

Pallet is alfo a Part belonging to the Ballance of a Watch 
or Movement. See Watch and Movement. 

PALLIATION, the Action of mitigating, foothing, or 
difguifing a Thing. 

Hence, in Medicine, Palliation is ufed for the quieting and 
affuaging of Pain, and providing again!! the feverer Symp- 
toms of a Difeafe, when nothing can be directly levell'd againfl 
theCaufe. See Palliative. 

PALLIATIVE Indication, is where the Symptoms of a 
Difeafe give too much Trouble, and Danger, to have their 
Cure deferr'd till the Difeafe, whereon they depend, is re- 
moved. See Indication. 

Here, the Symptoms, themfelves, are to be cured, or miti- 
gated a-part : And hence, 

Palliative Cure, is the Anfwering of a Palliative Indi- 
cation ; or the Removal, or Mitigation of the Symptoms of 
a Difeafe ; the Caufe of the Difeafe flill remaining. See 
Cure., 

Bcerhaave obferves, that every Mitigation of a Symptom 
takes away fomewhat from the Difeafe itfelf; fo that to cure 
all the Symptoms together, isalrnofltocure the whole Difealc. 
See Symptom. 

The principal Symptoms which call for fuch a Cure are 
Thirlt, Pain, too much Waking, and Paintings. See each under 
its proper Article. Pain, TIiirst, Waking, &c. 

PALLIER, or Paillier, in Building, a Landing-Place in 
a Stair-Cafe ; or a Step, which, being broader than the reft, 
ferves to red upon. See Stair-case. 

The Term is pure French, and not much ufed in Englifi. 
In Perrons, or large Stair-cafes, where there are fometimes feve- 
ral Palliers in the fame Range, or Line, they ought to have 
at leafithe Width of two Steps. 

Thofe in theTurns of Stair-cafes ought to be as broad as long. 
Vitnmius calls the Palliers or Landing-Places of Theatres 
yjiazomata. 

PALLIFICATION, in Architecture, is the piling of the 
Ground-work ; or lengthening it with Piles, or Timber driven 
into the Ground; which is praflifed, when they build upon a 
moid ormarfhySoil. See Foundation. 

PALLIO cooperire. It was an ancient Cuflom, where 
Children were born out of lawful Wedlock, and their Parents 
afterwards intermarried ; that thofe Children, together with 
the Father and Mother, fhou'd Hand Pallia cooperti under a 
Cloath fpread over them, while the Marriage was a folem- 
nizing 5 which was a Kind of Adoption, and had the Effect 
of a Legitimation. 

Thus Robert Grofihead, the famous Bifhop of Lincoln, in 
one of his Letters, In Jigmtm legitimationis nati ante Matri- 
monium confueverunt poni fub pallio [tiper Parentes ecrum 
externa, in Matrimonii filemnimtiom. 



Selden, in his Notes on Beta, adds, that the Children of 
John op Gaunt, Duke of Lancajler, by Catherine Swnfmt 
tho' legitimated by AS ot Parliament ; yet were cover'd with 
the Pall at the Time of the Matriage of their Parents 

PALLIUM or PALL, a Pontifical Ornament wore by Popes 
Patriarchs, Primates and Metropolitans of the Romifi Church 
over their other Garments, as a Sign of their Turifdiction. See 
Pontificalia, Episcopalia, i$c, 

'Tis in Form of a Band, or Fillet, three Fingers broad, and 
incompaffes the Shoulder ; whence by fome Authots it is called 
Superhumerale. It has Pendants, about a Palm long, both 
before and behind ; with little Lamina: of Lead rounded at 
the Extremes, and covered with black Silk, with four red 
Croffes. 

The Pallium is made of white Wool, fhore from off two 
Lambs, which the Nuns of St. Agnes offer every Year, on the 



Day of her Feaft, at the finging of the Mafs, Agnus Z'ei. 

The Lambs are received by the two Canons of the Church 
of St. John de Lateran ; who deliver 'em into the Hands of 
the Apoftolical Sub-deacons, to whom belongs the feeding 
and (hearing of 'em in Seafon, and who alone have the Rk«Iu 
of making thefe Palliums ; which, when made, they lay 
over the Bodies of St. peter and St. Paul in the Grand Altar 
of their Church, making Prayers over 'em all Night, according 
to the Form prefcrib'd for that Purpofe in the Roman Cert-, 
monial. 

Some, with Eufehius, will have the Pallium to have been 
introduced by Pope Linus ; adding, that as the Ephod was the 
Matk ot the Pontifical Authority in the Jesifi Synagogue fo 
is the Pallium m the Chrifiian Church. See Ephod. ' 

Others have obferv'd, that there is no Mention made hereof 
before the Year 336". 

Laftly, others will have it firfl granted by Conftantine the 
Great, to Pope Silvefter ; from whence it pafs'd'to the other 
Patriarchs and Archbifhops. 

The Pope prete nds to the fole Right of Conferring the Pal- 
lium ; tho' fome Patriarchs have granted it to their Suffragans, 
having firit rcceiv'd it themfelves from the Roman See. 

Antiently the Pope ufed to fend the Pallium, to certain of 
his Diocefan Bifhops, on whom he laid a good Parr of his 
Authority, and who were a Kind of a Collaterals to him, as 
the Patricii were to the Emperors. 

The firft, who receiv'd it in France, was Vigilius, Arch- 
bifhop of Aries, in order, as Pafquier obferves, to give hira 
the Precedence over the other Bifhops. 

Antiently they went to Rome to feek it in Perfon ; after- 
wards, it was fent by the Pope's Legates. At lafl the Cuflom 
was introduced offending Perfons exprefs to demand it, with 
this Form, Infianter, Infantilis, Inftantiffime. 

A Metropolitan, till he have received the Pallium, cannot 
confecrate Bifhops, or Churches, may not be call'd Archbi- 
fhop, fgc. Upon aTranflation he mutt have the Pallium a- 
frefh; and till then cannot hold a Syr.od, nor perform any of 
his Archiepifcopal Functions. 

The Pallium was antiently interr'd with the Perfon. 

The Ufe of the Pallium is reflrain'd to certain Seafons and 
Occafions ; none but the Pope having the Right of wearing it 
always and in all Places. The Pope fometimes fends it to 
Bifhops on bis own Accord ; and has fometimes given the 
Right hereof to particular Churches. Among the Greeks all 
the Bifhops wear the Pallium. 

In ancient Titles, gfr. we find mention made of another 
Pallium, which was a long Garment fpread over with Croffes. 
Ternillian fays, itwas a diftinguifliing Garment of the Chrilti- 
ans ; that of the Heathens being called Tcga. 

PALM, Palma, Span, an ancient Roman long Meafure, 
taken from the Extent of the Hand. See Measure. 

The antient Roman Palma was of two Kinds : The Great 
Palm, taken from the Length of the Hand, contained n Fin- 
gers, Digits, or Finger's-Breadths; equal, according to Mam, 
to feven Englifi Inches, and eight Tenths. See Di g i t. ' 

The Small Palm, taken from the Breadth of the Hand, 
contained 4 Digits or Fingers, equal to two Englip Inches, and 
two Thirds. 

Yet Qaviler makes the ancient Roman Palma to be equal 
to 9 French Inches, equivalent to eight Englifi Inches r - 

The Greek Palm or Spitha was of two Kinds. The Small 
contained four Fingers, equal to 2 Inches }. The Great contain- 
ed 5 Fingers. The double Greek Palm, call'd 'Sichas, con- 
tained 8 Fingers. 

The modern Palm is different in different Places where it 
obtains. 

At Rome it contains 7 Inches r J: At Naples, according to 
Riccicli, 8 Inches : At Genoa, according to M. Petit, 8 Inches 
rl : At Morocco and Fez, 7 Inches T J : In Ldngv.edcc, and 
fome other Parts of France, the Palm is 8 Inches \ . 

At Leghorn there are two Kinds of palms, the one for 
Woollens, the other for Silks. The firft one Third fhorter 
than the latter. 

PALMA, in Anatomy, thelnfide of the Hand. SeeHANP. 

PALMS 
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PALMS, among Botanifts, white Buds, {hooting out of Deprimens or Orbicularis 
Willows, or Sallows, before the Leaf ; of the Expansions where- gc. 
of, the Leaves themfelves are form'd. See Bud and Ger- In Quadrupeds the lower Pal*ebra 



Ml NATION. 



See Attollens, Defrimen 



moveable, and the 



p Al M-S raDA v, the Sunday next before ^.-Sunday ; and the'greater. J^thffiCKlK 
'&&£&2£LJ?2Z%-.~.-. . _ _. ^Generality of Hfhcs have no Pa7peb2 ?" & 



It has been thus called from the primitive Days, on Account 
of a pious Ceremony then in ufe, of bearing 'palms in Me- 
mory of the Triumphant Entry of Jefus C/mft into Jerufalem, 
eight Days before the Feafl of the Paffover, dei'cribed by 
St. 'Matthew Chap. XXI, St. Mark Chap. XI. and St. Luke, 
Chap. XIX. 

The Ancients had alfo other Names for this Day. For I. 
they called it 'Dominica Competentium, i. e. Sunday of the Com- 
petents ; becaufe on that Day the Catechumens came to ask 



biters, and 
■ 
ently fecurcd without, 

In the Generality of Brutes 
which is drawn, like a Curtain 



Ipebrk ; as being fuftici- 

a Kind of third Eye-lid, 
-, to wipe off the Humidity 
which might incommode the Eyes; it is called the Nictitating 
Membrane. See Nictitans. 

The Monkey is almoll the only one that wants it ; as beinp 
furnilh'd, like Man, with Hands to wipe the Eye on Occa'i 
lion. 

PALPITATION, in Medicine, a preternatural Eeatinff : 

the Bifhop Leave to be admitted to Baptifm, which was con- or Pulfation of the Heart. See Pulse Be aa W» 

ferr'dthe Saturday following. See Baptism and Catechu- The Palpitation of the Hear.-, is an irregularity in the Mo- 

M %m' »-i ir j ■ , i- „■», „*. tionsofthatZ-7/CTJS, whereby it is driven with Violence towards 

They had alfo, then, given 'cm the Symbol or Credo to get^ the Ribs, in its Contraction, attended with a great Peeblenefi 

oft by Heart, to be repeated to the Bifhop in the Ceremony of of Pulfe. See Heart ra.mt.nM 

Baptifm. See Symbol There are feveral Degrees of "P^/mot« : Sometimes 'tis 

.They called it Upnihvmm, the Sunday of ■waging the „ reat> fometimes moderate, fometimes final! ; 'tis fometimes 

Head ; by reafon thofe, who were to be baptized the following f impetuous, as to be heard and feen 

Sunday, were prepared by warning their Head this Sunday. The Trepidation or Trembling of theHeart differs from the 

SomeTimeaiterwarastheycalledit7W«/|ra Ce jK»i«;by palpitation. In the former the Pulfations arefaint, flow and 

reafon the Emperors and Patriarchs ufed to diftribute Gifts on faltering; in the latter the Shakes are immoderate violent 

th t t PA y ;AS e T e o^ DU » LGENCE - , , , , and convulfive. See Trepidation. 

PALMARES, in Anatomy, a Mufcle ferving to contraft the The Caufe of the Palpitarion^cotdine to Soerhaave is ufu- 

Valm of the Hand, in grafping. all an inordiliate and violem f mjletm J the vi , g . V 

It arifes from the internal Protuberance of the ffiwOTS, and tX te Villi of theHeart; as in violent Paffions, fudtlcn Fear 

by a long and llender Tendon paries above the annular Li- hyfleric Affections, violent and fudden Motions. Sometimes 

gament to the Falm of the Hand; where it expands ltfelt it isowina to ai " 
into a large Aponeurosis, which cleaves clofe to the Skin above, 
and to the Sides of the Metacarpus below, and to the firtt 
Phalanx of the Fingers; by which means it makes four Cafes 
for the Tendons of the Fingers to pafs thro'. 



This Mufcle is fometimes wanting, but the Aponeurofis is al- 
ways there. 

Palmaris brevis or ghw.dra.tus, a Mufcle that lies under 
the Aponeurofis of the firtt. It arifes from the Bone of the 
Metacarpus that futlains the iittle Finger, and from that Bone 
of the Carpus which lies above the reft. It goes tranfverfly, 
and is inferted into the eighth Bone of the Carpus. 

It ferves to draw the Palm of the Hand into a concave Fi- 
gure. 

PALMER, in our antient Writers, is ufed for a 'Pilgrim ; 
and fometimes for a Croife, on Account of a Staff made of the 



an Irritation of the Fibres of the Heart, occafion'd 
by fome fliarp Stimulus ; as an Inflammation of the Heart of 
pericardium, or fome other Diforder thereof from a Stone, 
Worms, Hairs, an Aneurifina, &c. 

Sometimes it arifes from a thick,' copious, polypous Blood : 
and fometimes from the Arteries, being become cartilaginous 
or bony ; or their Extremities oblfructed therewith. 

In the jDiHicu. de Trevoux, an Author, himfelf afflifted 
with this Difeafe, makes a particular Difquifition into its Na- 
ture, and Caufe. 

Anatomy, he obferves, thews us a great Number of occa- 
fionalCaufes of this Difeafe : But Physicians are still at a Lots 
to determine the efficient Caufe. 

The Moderns, with better Reafon than the Antients, feek 
for it in the Blood of the Pulmonary Artery, which is fuppofed 
to rebound impetuouily towards the right Ventricle ot the 

its Couri'e towards 
_. fome Obstruction, 
or compreffed from various Caufes. 

In opening the Carcaffes of People dead of this Difeafe, 
or subject to it while living, Worms or Polypus's have been 
found in the Ventricles of the Heart, and Dropiies or Abfceffes 
in the Pericardium. 



¥illm?l tee which they ever afterwards bore as a Badge of Heart ; by being prevented from purfuing i 
th o r ,? e , V ,°,r^; i T? ee P J LG f IM -' C S0ISE > Croisade, iSc. the ther Veffels of the Lunge, ftopp'd bv 

PALMISTRY, a Kind ot Divination, perform 'd by in- or comDreffed from various ffin'ft. 
fpecling the Palm of the Hand ; call'd alfo CI. iromancy. 
See Chiromancy. 

PALMULAR1I, more properly call'd Parmularii, in 
Antiquity, a Sort of Gladiators, who fought, atm'd with a 
Sort of a tittle Buckler, call'd Parma. See Gladiator and 
Parma. 

PALPABLE.fomething that may be perceiv'd by the Senfes, 
'efpecially the Senfe of Feeling. 

Ftence Impalpable-Powder. See Powder. 

PALPEBRiE, in Anatomy, the Eye-Lids ; or thofe move- 
able Covers which ferve to fcreen, and defend the Eyes. See 

E "' .„ , , . -•■' , ' , , ... Capillary, &e. Veffels of the Lungs, opposing an impartible 

They conf.fl of a thin mufcular Membrane, covered without- Dike t0 the Coiirfe f the thicker! Part of th? Blood driven 
fide with a strong, yet flexible Skin; and lined within-futc th ither by the Contraction of theHeart, fo as only 'a fmall 
with a Production as fome think, of the Pericranium. Their Qt ian , ity can fi nd a p afla thro h them the firfl ^ fc 
Edges are fortify d with a fort Cartilage, by Means whereof, an £ffort againIi their s J deS) an j obHge thcm tQ gjw ^ ^ 

flretchthem out, in Proportion to the Quantity of Blood im- 
'M againfl them by the Contraction of the 'Heart. 

: becaufe the Pulmonary Artery cannot ftretch wide e- 
to receive all the Blood of the right Ventricle driven 



ginov.s Matters which cram its Cavity fo clofe, that as Slan- 
chari tells us, in his Anatomy, 'tis fometimes difficult even to 
get a Pin in. 

From thefe Obfervations, fome have concluded, that tin 



they are enabled to clofe the better. 



intheAir and break the too fierce Impreflion of the Rays of thither at a Contraflion ; and fince the Blood, by reafon of 

S'l''/- t?°- ■"■ i /- ■ , i . . Obltruttions, cannot continue its proereflii-e Motion, in Propor- 

Thefe Hairs, it is obferv d, only grow to a certain convenient tion to the Velocity wherewith it is impelled, bv the Contra- 



Length, and never need cutting, as mott others do ; add to this, 
that their Points Hand out of the way ; thofe of the upper Eye- 
lid being bent upwards, as thofe of the tower downwards ; fo 
nice was Nature, in fuch fmall Matters. 

At the Commiffure, or Joining of the upper and under Eye- 
lids are formed two Angles caWdCauthi. Sec Canthus. 

In the Inner of thefe isa Gland call'd Glandula Lachryma/is 



clion of the Heart ; the Heart at each Contraction fails to ex- 
ptefs into the Pulmonary Artery, all the Blood it contain'd in 
its right Ventricle. 

Thus that Part of the Blood whiah remains, receiving the 
whole Shock impreffed by the Contraclion, returns it again to 
the Heart by Reflection, fii iking impetuouily againft its Sides, 
and making it bound and ilioot towards the Ribs. 

The fame Confequences will arife from Oblfruflions of the 

Aorta, preventing the entire Evacuation of the left Ventricle ; 

Eye, and keep its Membranes from growing harlli and dry. and generally, from all Obflruflions or Compreffions of the 



from which proceed two or three Ducts, which, opening on the 
inner Surface of the Eye-lid, ferve to moiflen the Ball of the 



See Glandula Lachrymalis. 

Near the other Angle, is a Gland call'd Innominata ; which 
helping by feveral Branches to irrigate the Eye, the Over-plus 
is carried to thegreater Angle and tranfmitted to the Nofe thro' 
the PunHa L.achrymalia. See Laciirymalia Puncta. 

By thefe Glands it is, 
fecern'd. See Tears. 



Veflels, as Polypus's, Abfceffes, and Dropficsinthe Parts near 
the Heart. As to Worms, their biting, and gnawing of the fi- 
brous Parts of the Hears, muft occasion violent R.efluxes of Spi- 
rits towards the Erain, follow'd wfth a copious Effulion ofo- 
ther Spirits into the Nerves of the Lungs, by the Content of 
that the Humour, call'd Tears, is p arts . And by fuch Means violent and convulfive Contriflions 
will be occafion'd throughout the whole Texture of the Lunn. 



The Eye-lids are both moveable, efpecially the upper.which which oppoling the WPaflliae of the Blood mav occafioi"a 
has two MUfcIes to raife and deprefs it, call'd yftiollens, and palpitation of the Heart. 

Th« 
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The fame Difeafe may arife from a Compreffion of the 
Lungs, occafioned by the extraordinary Rarefa&ion of vicious 
and fermentative Juices, fojourning in the Stomach and Intc- 
ftines ; which dilate thofe Parts to that Degree, that the Dia- 
phragm and Lungs, being extremely ftraightened, the Blood 
cannot circulate without Abundance of Difficulty ; a 'Palpita- 
tion therefore muft enfuc 5 which willlaft as long as that Ra- 
refaction in the flrft Paflaaes. 

Such, according to modern Phyficians, are the immediate 
Caufes of the 'Palpitation of the Heart : The remote or occa- 
fional Caufes are whatever may occafion fuch Obftrucfion of 
the Pulmonary Artery, &c. 

In the fame Work, another Phyfician lays down "Winds or 
Flatus's, as a Caufe of the 'Palpitation ; he adds,that the An- 
cients, to a Man, look'd on that as the moll ordinary Occafion 
thereof; In Effect, fays he, from this Source may be deduced 
a Multitude of Caufes' of fympathetic 'Palpi 'tation, by Means 
of the "Ventricle, the Diaphragm, Mediaftin, &c. 

Others will have the fole Caufe of 'Palpitation to be a vifcid 
Blood 5 which,by its extraordinary Rarefaciion,diIating the Pul- 
monary Artery, and, by that means, opening the Cavity of its 
Capillary Veflels towards their Extremes ; or, by this Dilata- 
tion, comprefling the other little Veflels of the Lungs, pre- 
vents the Blood from continuing its circulating Motion with 
Freedom : and, by that means, opening the Cavity of its Ca- 
pillary VefTels towards their Extremes 5 or, by this Dilatation, 
comprefling the other little Veflels of the Lungs, prevents the 
Blood from continuing its circulating Motion with Freedom ; 
and thus occafions a 'Palpitation of the Heart. 

All thefe Authors hold the 'Palpitation a dangerous Difeafe, 
and Galen obferves, that thofe troubled with it, when young, 
never live to grow old. 

According to M. 'Pifon, a Doctor of the Faculty of 'Paris, 
the 'Palpitation of the Heart may arife, either from a too abun- 
dant Setofity, fwelling the proper Membrance of the Heart 5 
as Galen found to be the Cafe in opening a Monkey - 7 or from 
too great a Quantity of Water contained in the 'Pericardium $ 
by which means, the Heart being ffraighten'd, and difabled 
from moving with its ufual Freedom, is obliged to make fe- 
veral Jerks or half Beats, inftead of the regular Motions it had 
before ; or, again, from a Serofity thrown into the Ventricles of 
the Heart, either from the grand VefTels which fttrnifh the 
Blood, or from the Lungs, or from the Brain. / 

Of thefe three Caufes, the mofr ordinary feems to be the 
two great Extenfion of the 'Pericardium, by Water, as it is 
found to be in the Bodies of mofl of thofe open'd after this 
Difeafa See Pericardium. 

The different Caufes have their different Symptoms. The 
boiling Serofity, thrown out of the Blood- VefTels into the Heart, 
fhews itfelfby fudden Beatings of the Temples, Whizzings in 
the Ear, dim Sight, wandering Pains in various Parts of the 
Body. 

In that produced by the Abundance of Water in the 'peri- 
cardium., or from the Humour fwelling the proper Membrane 
of the Heart 5 the Heart feems as if fuffocated in Water 5 the 
Pulfeweak, the 'Palpitation continual, or nearly fo, together 
with a Feverifhnefs,ai:d a Difficulty of breathing. To which 
may be added, that the Difeafe comes by little and little. 

The 'Palpitation arifing from the Serofity is cured by bleed- 
ing, the other by purging. 

PALSGRAVE, a' Term ufed among the Germans, of the 
fame Import with 'Palatine. See Palatine. 

It is compounded of the Latin, 'Palatum?-, and the Dutch, 
Grave, Governor, i. e. Governor or Superintendant of a Prince's 
Palace. See Grave. 

PALSY, 'Paralyfis, in Medicine, a Difeafe, wherein the 
Body orfome of its Parts, lofe their Motion, and fometimes 
their Senfatlon. 

The Caufes of the 'Palfy are an impeded Influx of nervous 
Spirits into the Villi of the Mufcles ; or of the arterious Blood 
into their VefTels, which may happen from Tome Fault, either 
in the Brain, the Nerves, Mufcles or their VefTels. 

The 'Palfy is faid to be perfect or compleat, when there is a 
Privation of Motion and Senfation at the fame Time. 

Imperfetly when one of the two is deflroy'd, the other re- 
maining, 

The 'Palfy is either Univerfal, Lateral, or Particular. 
The firft, call'd 'paraplegia ot'Paraplexia, is a general Im- 
mobility cf all the Mufcles that receive Nerves from the Cere- 
brum or Cerebellum, except thofe of the Head ; Its Caufe is u- 
fually fuppofed to refide in the Ventricles of the Brain, or in the 
Root of the fpinal Marrow. 

Et?nuller makes this a different Difeafe from the 'Paralyfis^ 
which he fuppofes to confift in a Relaxation of the Ligaments 
and Membranes ferving for Motion 5 but the 'Paraplegia in a 
mere Obflruflion of the Nerves. 

The 'Paraplegia is feldom a primary Difeafe, ufually a fe- 
condary one, attending or following an Apoplexy, Scorbutus, 
Cams, Arthritis. See Paraplegia. 

The fecond, call'd Hemiplegia is the fame Difea r e with the 
'Paraplegia ; only that it afiecls but one Side of the Pody : Its 
Cau r e is the fame, only reftrained to one Side of the Brain 
ar fpinal Marrow. 



The third, -call'd particular 'Paralyfis or 'Palfy, is where 
fome particular Part or Member alone is affected; £.gf, 
where the Motion of the Arm or Leg is defiroy'd. 

Dr. Jguincy obferves, that a Paralyfis where Motion is de- 
firoy'd, Senfation remaining, may be produced,fiHr, by too much 
Humidity, ff retching the mufcular Fibres in Length. Secondly; 
from cold Things, which thicken the Juices. Thirdly, from 
external Compreffion. Fourthly, from hot Things, which 
ffraighten the fupple Membranes andVeflcis. All thefe Caufes, 
affect either the Blood, or Mufcles ; the former, by thicken- 
ing that Tumour fo that it cannot fuddenly rarity ; and the lat- 
ter, by relaxing the Mufcles into too great a Length, by too 
much Moiflure, or contracting them into too narrow Dimenfions 
by too much Heat. But the Senfation may yet be preferv'd, be- 
caufe, notwithffanding all thefe Hindrances, the animal Spi- 
rits and Nerves may not be at all affected. 

The Caufes of the Paralyfis where Senfation is deflroy'd, 
Motion remaining, he obferves, may be all thofe Things 
which fofar thiclcen the animal Spirits in the Nerves, arifing 
below the Cerebellum, that tho' indeed they may flow into the 
Mufcles thro' the Nerves, and there, by the Occurfion of fome 
Liquor fecreted from the Blood, rarify ; yet they cannot alone 
flow in fuch Quantities into the Nerves, as from a very flight 
Caufe to 'be made to undulate 5 whence Senfation will ceafe 
without lofing the Motion of the Part. 

The Caufes of this Kind are alfo whatfoever render thofe 
Nerves more lax and moift, and fo lefs apt for lively Vibra- 
tions ; the animal Spirits flowing in the mean time into the 
Mufcles, from whence Motion is perform \1 without Senfa- 
tion. 

The Cure of the 'Palfy, according to Waldfchnid, does not 
differ much from that of the Venereal Difeafe. Internally, 
Mercurials, Sudorifics, and Dccoclionsof the Woods are good: 
Externally, Unclions, particularly of fpirituous and penetrating 
Things, not on the Part affected, but on the Spina 'Dorfu 

PAXUDAMENTUM, in Antiquity, a Garment wore by 
the Remans in Time of War; being the Coatef Arms of their 
principal Men, efpecially the General ; who, for that Reafon, 
were diflinguifh'd by the Name Paludati. 

The Soldiers, having only fhort Coats, were therefore named 
Sagati. See Saga. 

This Garment was open on the Sides, with fhort Sleeves, 
like Angels Wings, and came down no lower than the Navel. 

It was either white or red 5 and Valerius Maximus remarks 
it was an ill Omen to Craffus, that they gave him a black Pa- 
ludamentum .- Pullum ei traditum eft Paludamentum, cum m 
prtflium euntibus album ant fmrfurmm dari foleret. 

Cornlltus fays they wore the 'Toga in Peace, and the Palu- 
damentum in War. Hence Togam Paludamento mutavit. 

PALY ; when an Efcutcheon is divided into fix, eight, or 
ten even Divifions Pale-wife, i. e.by perpendicular Lines drawn 
from the Top to the Bottom : It is blazoned 'Paly, of fix, eight, 
or ten £ffc. Pieces. See Pale. 

If the Number be odd, then the Field is fMt named, and 
the Number of the 'Pales fpecified. 

The like is to be underftood alfo of Barry and Bendy. See 
Barry , £#~. 
Z£ ,4 A j.2 






Paly-Bent>y is, when a Coat is divided, 
both Pale and Bend-wife 5 as here : The Field 
Paly-Bendy, ¥cpaz and Diamond. 



PAMPINIFORME Corpus, in Anatomy, a Sort ofPfexus, 
or Knot of Blood-VeffcIs,form'd by the Spermatic Veins ; which, 
in their Progrefs through the Teftes, conftitute a Body, call'd 
Corpus VaricofumPampiniforme, or Pyramidale. SeePYRA- 
mimle Corpus. See alio Testicle, Spermatic Vein, 
&c. 

PANACEA, an univerfal Medicine j or a Remedy for all 
Difeafes. See Elixir, g?c. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek w all, arMfuli, I 
cure. 

The accurate Soerhaave overturns the Notion of 'Panacea s ; 
and (hews, from the different Caufes, Natures, Effects, Seats, 
(Se. of Difeafes, that feveral may be cured by one Medicine 5 
but, all, by none. 

He obferves, that the moll univerfal Remedies known are 
Water, Fire, Mercury and Opium ; and adds, that by thefe 
alone, cautioufly difguifed, fome have acquit' d the Re- 
putation of univerfal Phyficians. See Mercury, Opium, 
ci?c 

PANACES, or PANACEOUS, a Name applied to feveral 
Plants, by reafon of the extraordinary Virtues afcribed to 
them. 

There are three of thefe Panaces ; the Heraclean, Jlfclepean, 
and Chiranian; fo called from their Inv entors, Hercules, J[- 
ckpias, and Chiron. 

The firft is the Sphondilimn maps of J. Sauh'm ; from the 
Root and Stem of this is drawn, by Inciiion, the Gum Opope- 
nax. SeeOpopoNAx. 

The 
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The Jfckp'nin, according to fome Eotanifls, is a Kind of hired for that Purpofe, fought with wild Beafls ; which Opi. 
Perufa, which Gaf. 'Bauhin. calls Libanotis Ferulte fclio &fe- nion he confirms from Ca/Jian, Jitfiinian, Claudian Firmicm 

Mdmllm and CaffiodorvX 

The Word is form'd from the Greeks* fall and t^ris 
Fruir. 

Hence the Name was alfo given by the Athenians to a Sa- 
crifice, wherein all Kinds of Fruits were offer'd 

PANCHREAS ? „ S Pancreas. 

PANCHREATICS * ee ^Pancreatic Juice 

PANCHREST, <Panchreps, in Medicine, iTamcea, 61 
Remedy tor all Diftempers. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek is£v all, %iiU Utilis, 
ufeful. 



mine. 

The Chironian, according to fome Is a Kind of plelianthe- 
fniiin. 

PANADA, wcTamtella, a Diet, confifting of Bread boil'd 
in Water, to the Confidence of a Pulp ; given to fick Perfons 
whofe Digeition is weak, or to whom ftronger Poods would be 
improper. See Diet. 

'Tis fometimes made thin ; to ferve as a Drink ; andfome- 
tlmes likewife fweetened, &c. to render it more palatable. 

The Word is form'd from the principal Ingredient 'Pants 
Bread. 

PAN AGE or PANNAGE in our ancient Cuftoms. See 
Pannage. 

PANARIS or PAYORYCHIA, in Medicine, a painful Elack Hellebore. See Extract' 
Tumour or Inflammation, arifing on the Extremities of the Its Name arifes hence, that being a Compofition of all the 
Fingers or Toes, popularly called, among us, Whithe. Kinds of Purgatives, it has the Virtue of purging all the Hu- 

It isoccafion'd by aiharpor faline Humour, Iodg'd between mours of the Body at once. See Purgative. 
the Bone and <Perioftettm, and the Nerves and Tendons. The Word is form'd from the Greek way all, ^{^ot Succits^ 

An infallible Remedy for it, is to open it either with the Juice ; and iyav ducere, to draw off. 
Point of a Lancet, or with fome Unguent, and then to dip the PANCRATIUM, among the Antients, a Kind of inter 



PANCHYMAGOGUE, in Pharmacy, an Extract of Aloes, 
Rhubarb, Senna, Scammony, Jalap, Agaric, Coloquintida and 



Finger in a Lixivium of Vine Allies. 

The ^Panaris is exceedingly reftlefs. B;"fide the mild Kind 
call'd JVhithc, there is alfo a malignant Kind, called a Felk'n. 
It fometimes tends to an Impofthiime, but more ufually Gan- 
grenes. 



mix'd Exercife, confiding of che Lucia or Wreftling, 1 and Box- 
ing or <pugilata. 

The^ancratium was the third Gymnajiic Exercife, and was 
not introduced till long afterthe former. . See Gymnastic. - 

The People, who engaged in thefe Exercifes, were called 



The Word is form'd from the Latin (Panaritium^ which wfl <Pancratiaftes ; which Name was alfo given to fuch as did not 

find in Apulelus ; and that from the Greek ir^mvui^ Le. an confine themfelves to one Exercife, but fucceeded in feveral 

Abfcefs at the Root of the Nails. I different ones. 

For the '■Panaris, after bleeding, and the univerfal Remedies, The Word is compounded of nXv all, and Key.m Force. 

Dr. 'Burnet orders the Patient to hold his Finger a good while PANCREAS, in Anatomy, popularly call'd the Sweet- 

in a rotten Egg, or a putnty'd Moufe. Hdlmont adds, he has bread, a huge conglomerate Gland ; or a Body compofed of an 

feen a Finger as big as an Arm, by means of a (panaris, cured infinite Number of little Glands, tied up in the fame common 

by rubbing it with Blood, then wrapping it up in a Mole-Skin. Membrane ; fituate at the Bottom and Hind-part of the Sto- 

Riverius adds, that to hold the Finger afrecled in a Cats Ear, mach, and reaching from the 2)uodemm to the Spleen. See 

cures a ^Panaris in two Hours. Objervat. 63. Cent. 4. Gland, Stomach, £s?c. 

PANATHEN.-EA, in Antiquity, a Fealt celebrated at A- The Glands it confifts of are bound together both by the 

thenS, in Honour or Minerva, whom the Greeks call'd Athene. VefTcls, and by a Membrane proper to each of them 5 and all 

JParpocrctun and Suidas refer their Inttitution to Erichto- together are loofcly cloath'd with a thin Membrane, from the 

mas IV. King of Athens who lived before L'hefeus. "Tfceodoret, ^Peritonmtm. 

alone, fays tlie Feaft was eftablifh'd by Orpheus. Its Colour is Carnation ; its Form like that of a Dog's Tongue, 

Be this as it will, till T"hefeus, this was a particular Feafl: of 8 or 9 Fingers long, 2^ broad, and one thick ; its Weight 4 or 

the City of Athe?is, and was called (imply Athen^a: But that 5 Ounces. 

Prince uniting all the People of Attica into one Republic, they Its Arteries come from the Celiac; its Veins go to the Torta^ 

all affifted at the Fealt ; whence the Name (Pauathencea, i. e- its Nerves come from the Hepatic plexus. 

Feafl of all Attica. _ Each little Gland has an excrcLury Duel:, which uniting 

In Effect all Attica was prefent ; and each People fent a form one luimnun excretory Duct, call!d 7)uclus <Pancreati- 

Bullock for the Sacrifices, and for the Entertainment of the vaft cus Virtfungi, from PFirtfungus, ProfefTor of Anatomy at ^Pa- 

Multitudle of People affembied. dua x the Difcoverer thereof. 

If they eat a great deal, it appears they did not drink lefs ; This Du£t, running along the Middle of the pancreas, 6- 

witnefs the VefTels they drunk cut of, which were called <Pa- pens into the Cavity of the 2)wdenzm, generally by two Mouths, 

nathenaka. each of which held two Congius's and a half. See the one four or five Fingers below the (pyhrus, fonietimes at 



CONGIUS. 

There were two Kinds of (Panatheinea^ the Great, cele- 
brated every five Years ; and the Little, every Year, or every 
three Years; if we may credit the Author of the Argument 
of %)eino(thenes'$ Oration againft Midias. 

In the "Panathen&a was held one of the Proccffions which 
the Antients call'd T>Qmp<e, compofed of the brilkeii old Men, 



the fame Orifice with the DuBus Cholidicas ; the other lower. 
'Tis ottheBignefsof a Raven's Quill, near the Interlines, but 
lefs, further off. Tie Graafob&rves, that it is frequently double. 

The pancreas ferves to feparate a peculiar Humour from 
the Blood, call'd the Pancreatic Juice. See Panchreatic 
Juice. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek <&*p all, and xgfac Caro t 



each whereof bore, in his Hand, an Olive-Branch 5 whence they Flefh 

were c&UcAT'hallopbori. pANCREAsy^///7,inComparative Anatomy,is a large Gland 

This was to do honour to Minerva, in Quality of Inventrefs in theMiddle of the Mefentery of fome Brutes, efpecially Dogs ; 

of the Olive-Tree; on which Account they had likewife Com- to which, moft of theLacleals refort ; and whence the Chyle is 

bats, Wherein the Vrftors were rewarded with Veflels of Oil, conveyed, by latge VefTels, that have their Rife immediately 

and crown'd with Olive-Crowns. It was a Crime in any of from the Inteflines, and call'd Laffea fecundi Generis. See 

the Spectators to he clad in black. Mesentery. 

The Ceremonies were the fame in the great, and the little It has its Name from the Author who firil took notice of it 

(panathemea^ excepting a Banner wherein the Actions cf the AfeffiltS. See Lacteal. 



Goddefs were reprefented in Embroidery perform 'd by Maids. 
with the Names of thofe who had difKnguifh'd themfelves in 
the Service of the Republic ; which was only bore at the 
Greater. 

PANCARPUSi in Antiquity, a Sort of Spectacle, or Show 



M. 'Perrault obferves, that the Fifh, call'd 'Place, has 440 
pancreas's ; tho' it has but five Duels opening into the In- 
terlines, each of which correfpond to 80 "Panchreas's and 2 
of them to 100 a-piece. 

PANCREATIC Juice, an infipid, limpid Juice, or Hu- 



which the Roman Emperors frequently exhibited to the People, mour feparated from the Blood, and prepared in the 'Pancreas. 

See Spectacle. See Pancreas. 

The fpancarftus was a Kind of Chace, or Hunt. For the This Juice is not acid, as moft Authors have fuppofed 5 nor 
Performance hereof, a Number of Beaits, as Hares, Deer, Bui- alcaline, as fome others; but, a little faline, and much re- 
locks, t$c. were fhut up in the Circus or Amphitheatre 5 into fembling the Saliva in its Origin, VefTels, and Properties. 
which Trees were frequently tranfplanted, fo as to form a Kind 'Tis carried by the pancreatic DucT: into the ^Duodenum,, 
of Foreft, wherein the Beaits were let loofe ; whence the ^Pan- where it ferves to dilute the Chyle, to render it more fluid and 
carpus was alfo called Syha. fit to enter the Mouths of the Lacl:eaJs;and perhaps to temper 

The Beaits were thus abandon 'd to the People, i. e. to all and dilute the Site, to change its Vifcidity, Eitternefs, Co- 

who were difpofed to fhare in the Pleafure of the Chace ; who lout, %$c. and make it mix with the Chyle, in order to reduce 

purfucd, fhot, killed and cut in Pieces all they could lay hold the feveral Taftes, Odours, and Properties of the feveral Foods 

of. into one homogeneous one. See Bile, Chyle, and Chy- 

Helicgabalus, the Gordian\ and Trobus^z-vc this Diverfion lipication. 

v'erv frequently. 27^0. Janjfen will have the ^Pancreatic Juice to have been 

CapAihon, Cujas, Titho?!, Sec. make the ^Pancarpus and known to Bippecrates and Galen. 

Syha the fame thing; Salmajius will have them different. ^DeGraef, a 2)iftrt> Phyfician, has found Means of collecting 

The Sylvi^ according to him, was a Dlverfion, as that above a Quantity of it for Experiments; and has publifh'd a Trea- 

defcribed 5 but the (pancarpis a Combat, wherein robuft People, tife exprefs dc Succo Tancreatico, 

q C tpnup 
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Sruuner relates, that the 'Pancreatic Duct, in feveral Dogs 
having been tied, and cut ; they ftill continued to eat, and drink, 
and perform all the other Functions of Life as ufual. One of 
them feemed only to have the better Stomach for it. 

PANDECTS, PANDECTA, in Jurif-prudence, the Di- 
geft, or Collection made by f/ujlinian's Order, of 534 Deci- 
fions or Anfwers of the antient Lawyers, on fo many Queftions 
occurring in Law ; to which that Emperor gave the Force 
and Authority of Laws by the E piffle prefixed to them. See 
Digest. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek xuvJbQa', i- e. Compi- 
lation, or a Book containing all Things. Others, as Sartoli, 
will have it form'd from iray all ; as if thefe Books contained 
the whole Doctrine of the Law. 

The pandeBs confift of fifty Books, and make the firft. Part 
oftheBodyof the Civil Law. See Civil Laiv. 

They were defign'd by two rrtr ; but the Copifts taking thofe 
snr for/, the Cultom arofe of quoting them by f. 

Papias extends the Signification ofPandeBs, to the Old and 
New Teftament. 

The Florentine PandeBs are thofe printed from a famous 
ancient Manufcript at Florence. 

Pandects. Medicine. There are alfo <pande3s of Medi- 
cine, a Kind of Dictionary of Things relating to Medicine, 
compiled by Malt. Sylvaticus of Mantua, who lived aboutthc 
Year 1257. 

Leunclavius has alfo publifh'd PandeBs of Turkey ; and 
Biiliop Severidge PandeBs of the Canons. 

PANDICULATION, that Reftleflhefs, Stretching, and 
Uneafincfs, which ufually accompany the cold Fit of an Inter- 
mitting Fever. SeelNTERMiTTiNG Fever. 

It is fuppofed to arife from a convulfive Dilatation of the 
Mufcles, whereby Nature endeavours to throw off fomething 
that difturbs her. 

PANDORON, a mufical Instrument, ufed among the An- 
tients ; refembling the Lute. See Lute. 

It has the fame Number of Strings ; but they are of Brafs, 
and of Confequence give a more agreeable Sound. 

Its Frets are of Copper, like thofe of the Ciftron ; its Back 
flat, like that of the Guitarre ; and the Rims of its Table, as 
well as its Ribs, cut in Serni-circles. 

Tin Cange obferves, that Varro, IJidore, and others of the An- 
tients, mention it as having only three Strings. 

The Word, according to fome, is form'd from the Greek 
■raV and Ji & v, i. e. all Gift, or all Sorts of Gifts. Ifidore derives 
the Name from its Inventor Pandorus ; others from fan, to 
whom they attribute its Invention, as well as that of the 
Flute. 

PANEGYRIC, an Oration in Praife of fomc extraordinary 
Perfon, or Virtue. See Oration. 

The Panegyric is rank 'd among the demonstrative Kinds of 
Orations. See Demonstrative. 

It has its Name from iiav all, and dyn^a I affemble, becaufe 
it was anciently held in public, and folemn Affemblies of the 
Greeks, either at their Games, their Feafts, Fairs, or religious 
Meetings. 

To make them the more folemn, they ufed to begin with 
the Praifes of the Deity, in whofe Honour the Games, &c. 
■were celebrated; then they defcended to the Praife of the 
People or Country where they were celebrated ; then to the 
Princes or Magiflrates who prefided at them ; and at length, 
to the Champions, efpecially the Conquerors who had gain'd 
the Prize. 

F. de Colonia lays down two Methods, or Series's obferv d in 
Panegyrich. 

The Artificial, where, without any Regard to the Order of 
Time, every Thing is reduc'd to certain Heads. Thus, Tillly 
refers the whole Praife of Pompey to his Skill in War, his Vir- 
tue, Authority, and Felicity. 

The other Natural, wherein the Order and Time of Hifto- 
ry are obferv'd. This Series he divides into three Periods, the 
Space before the Perfon's Birth, that wherein he lived, and if 
he be dead, that which follow'd his Death. This Natural Se- 
ries requires much lefs Art, Genius, &c. than the other. 

The Places or Sources of Panegyric are chiefly the Family, 
Country, Auguries at his Birth, his Virtues, the Talents of 
his Body and Mind, Honours, Riches, Manner of his Death, 
and the Confequences thereof. 

Panegyric, is alfo the Name of a Church-Book, in ufe 
among the Greeks; fo call'd, as confiding of Panegyrics or 
Difcourfes in Praife of Jefus Chrifl and the Saints. See 
Greek. 

'Tis found in MS. in moft Churches ; but is not the fame in 
all ; each Church having its particular Saints ; and the Com- 
pilers of this Kind of Books, ufually fuiting their Collections 
to the Tafte of their own Devotion. 

They are difpofed according to the Order of Months, and 
frequently confift of 12 Volumes, anfwering to the 12 Months 
of the Year. 

PANEL or PANNEL, in Law, is deriv'd by Spehnan, 
from Pagella a Schedule, or Page ; in which Senfe we fay a 
Panel of Parchment, a Counter-'.P«e of an Indenture, (ge. 



But it is more commonly ufed for a Schedule or Roll, con- 
taining the Names of fuch Jurors, as the Sheriff returns to pals 
upon the Trial. 

Hence the Empanelling of a Jury is the Entering of their 
Names, by the Sheriff, into a Panel, or little Schedule of 
Parchment. See Jury. In Panelh Affizis, Sic, 

Coke on Littleton will have Panel to be an Englip Word, 
fignifying a little Part; as being a Diminutive of the Word 
Pane, Part. But Spelman takes this for an Over-fight. 

Panel, in Joinery, iic See Pannel. 

PANES, in the antient Theology. See Satyr. 

PANIC, or Panic-Fear, a Term ufed for a needlefs, or ill- 
grounded Fright. 

Polyenus fetches the Origin of the Phrafe from Pan, one 
of the Captains of 'Bacchus, who, with a few Men, put a nu- 
merous Enemy to rout, by a Noife which his Soldiers railed in 
a rocky Valley, favour'd with a great Number of Eccho's. Th is 
Stratagem making their Number appear much greater than it 
really was, the Enemy quitted a very commodious Encamp- 
ment, and fled. 

Hence all ill-grounded Fears have been call'd Panicks or 
Panic Fears ; and 'twas this gave Occafion to the Fable of the 
Nymph Eccho's being belov'd by that God. 

Others derive the Origin of the Expreffion hence, that in 
the Wars of the Titans againft the Gods,Pan was the firft who 
ftruck Terror into the Hearts of the Giants. T/xon on Arams 
fays, he did it by means of a Sea-Shell which ferv'd him for 
a Trumpet, whereof he was the Inventor. 

PANICULA, PANICLE, in Botany, called alfo Jhiba. 
a foft woolly Beard, or String, whereon the Seeds of fome 
Plants hang, pendulous, as in Reeds, Millet, &c. 

Such are hence called Panicuiated Plants. See Pl an t 

PANNAGE, PANAGE, or PAWNAGE, are ufed in 
our Law-Books, iSic. for the Maft of Woods ; as of Beech, 
Acorns, Sfe. 

As alfo for the running and feeding of Swine or other Cattel 
in Forefts, and the Monies taken by Agistors for the fame. 

Pamnagium libemm, or free Pannage, was a Liberty of free 
running of Swine in certain Forefts and Woods ; which was a 
Privilege, granted to certain private Perfons, and feveral reli- 
gious Houfes. Linivcod defines Pannagium Pajlus Pecoruni 
in Nemorilms, £•? in Silvis, at pote de Glandibus ££? aliisfru- 
Bus arborum fyheftrium, quarumfruBus aliter necfolent colligi. 

It is alfo mentioned 20 Car. II. gluifque villanus habeas 
decent Porcos,dat unum Porcum de Pa?iagio$ by which it ap- 
pears, that one Hog in 10 was given to Pannage. 

PANNEL, in Law. See Panel. 

Pannel, or Panel, in Joinery, $3c a Tympanum or 
fquare Piece of thin Wood, fometimes carv'd, fram'd,or groov'd 
in a larger Piece between two Momants or upright Pieces, and 
two Traverfes or Crofs-Pieces. 

Hence Panels or Panes of Glafs, are Compartiments or Pieces 
of Glafs of various Forms, Square, Hexagonal, ££fr. 

Pannel, in Mafonry, one of the Faces of a hewn Stone. 
See Stone. 

Pannel of a Saddle, two Cufhions full of Hair or Flocks, 
placed on each Side the Saddle to prevent the Bow from hurtin« 
the Horfe. See Saddle. 

The Word is form'd from the French, Panneau of Pan, 
flat-fide. 

PANNICULUS, in Anatomy, a Term frequently ufed 
for a Membrane. See Membrane. 

Hence, Panniculus adipofus, Sic. is the fame with Membra- 
na adipofa, &c. SeeAniposA, &c. 

The Word is Latin, form'd by Diminution, from Pannus, 
Cloth, q. d. a little Cloth or fine Web. 

Panniculus Carnofus, is a flefhy Membrane, which the 
antient Anatomifts fuppofed to be common to the whole Body; 
and to be the fourth Integument or Covering thereof, after the 
Epidermis, Cutis, and the Adipofus. See Skin. 

This fleihy Pannicle, according to them, is a thick Mem- 
brane,- which covers the whole Body ; and even becomes muf- 
culous in fome Parts : But the lateft Anatomifts deny any fuch 
Membrane in the human Body ; maintaining, that what the 
Antients call'd- the fleihy Pannicle, is only the fat or adipofe 
one. Dr. T)rake makes it a double Membrane, one Half of 
which forms the Membrana adipofa, the other Half the Mem- 
brana communis of the Mufcles. The Ufe the Antients afcrib'd 
to the fleihy Pannicle was to wrinkle and contract the Skin ; 
but the Truth is, where-ever the Skin wrinkles, there are par- 
ticular Mufcles for the Purpofe, call'd Cutaneous Mufcles. ' See 
Cutaneous. 

Thefe Mufcles the Antients own'd; but laid their Office was 
confined to particular Motions ; adding, that there are Places 
where no Fat is found between the Cutis and the fleihy Pan- 
nicle ; which is falfe. 

Further, even in Animals which do move the Skin ; this Pan- 
nicle is no more than a cutaneous Mufcle, as well as the T)artos. 

Some of the modern Anatomifts, however, admit the fleihy 
Pannicle, and deny the adipofe one ; fuppofing the latter, in 
reality, only a Part of the former. See Fat and Flesh. 

PANNIER, in Architecture. See Corbel. 

PANNUS, 
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P ANNUS, in Medicine, (gc. a Difeafe of tlie Eye, popu- 
larly call'd the Wei '; and by the Arabs, Zebel. 

The Pannus is an Excrefcence arifing on the Adnata or 
ConpnStva ; lefs hard and membranous than the Unguis ; 
and reprefenting a Web, or TifTue of little Veins fwell'd with 
Blood. See Conjunctiva. 

Its Caufe is an Obftruction of the Blood in the minute Vef- 
fels of that Tunic. Its Cure is almoft the fame with that of the 
(Pterygium or Unguis ; between which, and the P>amnis, there 
is a great Affinity. See Pterigium. 

The chief Difference is, that in the Unguis, the membra- 
nous Excrefcence only covers Part of the Eye, after the man- 
ner of a Nail ; whereas in the 'Panmis it covers the whole. 

PANTALOON or PANTALON, the Name of an an- 
tient Garment, frequent among our Fore-fathers, confifling of 
Breeches and Stockings all of a Piece. 

The Word comes from the Italians, who firft introduced 
this Habit, and who are called Pantahni from St. 'Pantaloon, 
who was formerly their Patron. 

Pantaloon, on the Theatre, is a Buffoon or Mafk who 
performs High and Grotefque Dances, and ihews violent and 
extravagant Poftures and Airs. 

The Word is alfo ufed for the Habit or Drefs thefe Buffoons 
ufually wear; which is made precifely to theForm of their Bo- 
dy, and all of a-piece from Plead to Foot. Hence thofe who 
wear a Habit of this Kind, for Conveniency, under their other 
Cloaths are call'd Pantaloons of Venice. 

PANTHEA, among the Romans, were fingle Statues, com- 
pofed of the Figures or Symbols of feveral different Divinities. 
See Statue. 

Father jfoubert, who calls them Pantheons, and who has 
obferved them on feveral Medals, fays their Heads are mull 
commonly adorn'd with Symbols belonging to feveral Gods. 

An Inltance hereof we have in a Medal of Antoninus Pitts ; 
which at the fame timereprefents Serapis,by the Buihel it bears; 
the Sun, by the Crown of Rays ; JupiterAmraon, by the Ram's 
Horns; Pluto, by the large Beard; and Ffculapius,by the Ser- 
pent twilled in his Hand. See Statue. 

M. Bandelet, in a Differtation on the Lares, will have the 
P>antheonsto have had then-Rife fromthe Superftition of thofe, 
who, taking feveral Gods for the Protectors of their Houfes, 
united them all in the fame Statue, by adorning it with the fe- 
veral Symbols, proper to each oi thofe Deities. See Lares. 

PANTHEON, in Architecture's a Temple, or Church of 
a circular Form ; dedicated to all the Gods, or all the Saints. 
See Temple and Church. 

It is thus named from the Greek wzv all, and Stos God. 

The pantheon of antient Rome, is, of all others, the mofi 
celebrated, and that whence they all take their Name. It was 
built by Agrippa, Son-in-law of Auguftus, in his third Confu- 
late, 25 Years before Chrift. It was dedicated by him to Jtl- 
fiter Ultor, Jupiter the Revenger; and had the Name Pan- 
theon, by reafon of the great Number of Statues of the Gods 
ranged in Niches all around ; and becaufe built round, to re- 
present Heaven, the Refidcnce of all the Gods. It had but one 
Door, and one Window ; receiving all its Light from the Top 
of its Dome. 

The Pope, obtaining it of the Emperor Phocas, converted it 
into a Church, without any Alteration in the Building, and de- 
dicated it to the Virgin and all the Martyrs. And it ftill fub- 
fifts at Rome under the Title of Notre Dame delta Rotonda. 
SccRotonda. 

The Pantheon ofNijines, was a Temple in that City, where- 
in were 12 Niches or Statues, fuppofed to have beendeftin'd 
for the 1 2 great Gods. 

In the Efcurial is a magnificent Chapel, call'd Pantheon, 
55 Feet in Diameter, and 38 high, from the Pavement which 
is of Marble and jafper inlay'd. The whole Infide of the 
Chapel is of black Marble, excepting the Luthern and fome 
Ornaments of Jafper and red Marble. 

In this Chapel are depofited the Bodies of the Kings and 
Queens : there are only Places made for 26 ; eight of which 
are already fill'd. See Escurial. 

PAPAL Crown is a deep Cap, or Mitre of Cloth of Gold, 
encompaffed with three Coronets or Circles of Gold, adorn'd 
with Flowers ; and the Whole enrich'd with precious Stones; 
having a Globe at top, finilhed with a Crofs. Sec Crown. 

PAPILLA, in Anatomy, Nipple or 'Hat, a Prominence 
arifing from the Middle of the Breaft, or Mamma. See 
Breast. 

The Colour of the PapilU is various ; in different States, 
and Stages of Life, itisreddifh, bhiifh, blackim. They arc 
encompaffed with a pale brownim. Circle, call'd the Areola. 

The lacteal Tubes, coming from the feveral Parts of the 
Breafts, terminate in the Papilla, with feveral nervous, or 
fpongious Emiffaries which communicate with each other by 
Anafiomafes, thro' which, in fucking, the Milk is drawn. See 
Milk. 

■ Papillje Pyramidales, are little Emminences arifing from 
the fubcutaneous Nerves. 

Under the Cutis lies a thick Congeries of Nerves, wove into 
a Kind of Membrane; together with Arteries, Veins, and 
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Lymphaticks ; Thefe Nerves {landing out above the T-vrf 
form little y^fe, wllich , ; ^f^ b£ScS *&ri 
them by the Sura Mater, foVthe Corpus renculafe "firft 
obferv d by Malpngf, in the Feet, Hands, and Tongue ■ and 

"17, y Rvyfch ' tlaroughout the Wh ° k **>?• ^'kS 

Vagin, Labia, Oefophagus, V^f^Z^t^i 
T.psof theFingersandToes, where the Cam they a "covered 
withal is extremely thin. See Cutis "=/■»« covered 

Papilla of the Tongue are little Eminences of theTonoue ' 
fo called from the.r Refemblance to the Papilla of the Breaft' 

See lONGUE. -^ii-tiiT. 

From the papillary Tunic of the Tongue arife numero,,, 
nervous ; Papal*, which, penetrating the v.tcousS bftTeov e 
them, terminate under the Surface of the Ton<n, e See p» 

PIELARY. ° ' rA " 

'Tisby means of thefe Papilla that the Ton<me is fimnofed 

to have its Faculty of Tafting. See T «tin" '"TO 01 ^ 

Papill*, oxCamncitU 'Papillares of the Kidnies, are 

Bundles of Imle urinary Pipes, jom'd together in the inner Sub- 
ftanceoftheKidmes. SeeKiBNEY. 

■ ™ e £ eI "L '" <hor , C t,,bulous B °*es, or larger Pipes, anfwer- 
ln ?, '3 fT; "£ th , C ' TafiU *> which are "inally 12 and are 
c^RJtoteMembranace fi being only Productions of the 
membranous Cell, called the Pelvis. See Pelvis 

The PapilU ferve to diftill the Urine feparate'd from the 
Arteries, and brought them by the urinary Pipes, into the Pel- 
vis. bee Urine. 

PAPILLARY in Anatomy, an Epithet given to a Tunic 
or Membrane of the Tongue, call'd Papillary Tunic, Papil- 
lary Membrane, or Papillary Body. ' p 

The Papillary Tunic or Body is the third Tegument nlac'd 
beneath the exterior Membrane which lines theTonj-ue and 
the vifcous Subflance next under the fame. See Tongue 

The Papillary Tunick full of Nerves derived from the fifth 
and ninth Pair. From this Tunic arife little Eminences call'd 
Pap,iy or Papillary Eminences. See Papilla ' 

The Salts andjuices of Bodies.ftriking againft thefe Promi- 
nences, occafion Undulations therein, which are immediately 
communicated to the Spirits contained in the Nerves, which 
carry them to the Brain, gfc. See Tasting 

o,F A '"-^ ' Pr c 0lx JI' es i * Name th = Antients gave to the 
Olfaflery Nerves, from the Place of their Origin, to the Os Cri- 
broptm. See Nerve. 

Dr. Drake thinks this Name becomes them better in this 
Place than that of Nerves : in regard they rather appear Pro- 
ductions of the Medulla Oblongata: whence the Olfaflory 
Nerves arife, than diftinct Nerves ; againft which their ma- 
niteft Cavities, and their Communication with the Ventricles 
argue. * 

PAPILIONACEOUS in Botany, the Flowers of feme 
Plants are thus called, by Botamfts, as reprefenting fomething 
of the Figure of a Pafilw or Butterfly, with itsWinos difnlav'd 
See Plant. ° r ' ■ 

They have four fuch Leaves, joined together at the Extre 
mmes ; one in the Middle of the Flower is larger than the reft, 
and by lome called Vexittum, ' 

The Plants, that have this Flower.are of the leguminousKind, 
asPeaie, Vetches, g?c. ' 

PAPPUS, in Botany, that foft light Down, which grows 
out of the Seeds of fome Plants, as Thirties, Dandelion, Hawk- 
weed &f. and which buoys them up fo in the Air, that thev 
may be blown any whereabout with the Wind. See Semina- 
tion. 

This diftinguifhes a Clafs or Kind of Plants, which are hence 
denominated Pappofa, or pappi Flore. 

PAR, in Commerce a Kind of Equality among Monies - 
or how much a Perfon muft giveof one Kind of Species, to 
render it juft equivalent to a certain Quantity f another 

The Par differs from the Courfe of Exchange in this, that 
the Par op Exchange /hews what other Nations Ihou'd allow 
in Exchange; which is certain and fiVd : But the Courfe fhews 
what they will allow in Exchange ; which is uncertain and 
contingent, fometimes more, fometimes lefs. See Exchange. 

2"& Par op Exchange of the French Cro-ivn of So Sols or 
41. 6 d. Sterl. with Foreign Monies, both real and imaginary, 
ot molt of the Trading Cities of Europe, follows ; whence al- 
fo the Relation or Parity of thofe other Monies anion? them- 
felves, appears. 

The French Crowns of 60 Sols is equivalent to 54 Pence 
Sterl. of England; to 100 Denier s Grafs of Holland; and to 
101, ofthofeofCMjgae. To 48 Sols-Lubs of Germany and 
Hambairg. To 88 Creuxs of Ausbourg and <>o of Francfirt, 
83 ofBofoam, and 84 of Switzerland. To 8 f/ulio's and an 
half of Rome, and as many of Aucona; to three Peftons of 
Florence, ;8 Soldi of Leghorn, 83 of Geneva, 94 of Milan, 60 
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tofNova; to 5 Zires or Limes of Genoa, 4 Zires and 10 Soldi 
of Lucca, 8 Zires of Sergama, 3 Z;'ra and 1 5 &£# of Savoy ; 
top Carlms of Naples, and as many of Sicily-, 21 Groats ana 
three Fifths of Venice, 24 of Neumbcurg ; to 372 Maravedes 
of Spain, to 5oo i?^s of 'Portugal, to 4 •/«-«! and 1 5 Swffi 
of Malta, to 120 Afpers of Constantinople, to a Tiemi-hongre 
of Gold of Hungary, to 2 Florins of Zrcge, 3 of Strasbourg 
and 20 of Raconis, to 90 Gf-M« or Greek's of 'Poland, and 24 
of "Berlin, to 80 Aforfo" of Copper of Sweden, to jo Grities or 
Gr//i of Copper of Mufcovy, and laftly to 4ifo-.s of 'Denmark. 

Par, in Anatomy. See Pair. 

Par Vagum,or the fourth Pair,is a very notable Conjugation 
ofNerves,of the Medulla oblongata ; thuscall'd fromth'cir wide 
!M£!/e Diftribution throughout the feveral Parts of rhe Body. 

See the Origin, Courfe, Diftribution, £5f& of the ?Ptf/* vagum 
under Nerve. 

Par, aTerm of Nobility. See Peer. 

PARABLE, a Fable, or Allegorical Inftruction founded on 
fomething real, or apparent in Nature or Hiftory ; from which 
fome Moral is drawn, by comparing it with fomeother Thing, 
wherein the People are more immediately concerned. 

Such are thofe Parables of the Ten Virgins, of Hives and 
Lazarus, of the Prodigal Son, Sec. in the New Tefiament. 
St. Matthew fays our Saviour never fpoke to the People but by 
'Parables. 

~B.de Coloniacalls theParable,a Rational Fable. SeeFABLE. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek iraey.Ca.Mtiv to compare. 
Whence Arif.otle defines it a Similitude drawn from Form to 
Form. Cicero calls it a Collation, others a Simile. 

In the New Teftament it is ufed varioufiy. In Luke IV. 
13. for a Proverb or Adage. lnMattb.XV. 15. for aThing 
darkly and figuratively exprefl'd. In Heb. IX. 9. &c. for a 
'type. In Luke XIV. y. Hie for a fpecial InfiriiBion. Matth. 
XXIV. 32. fora Similitude or Companion. The Piebre-wsczW 
it ~YUD from "WU to predominate, to aflimilate ; whence the 
Proverbs of Solomon are call'd "1^7^ Parables or Proverbs. 

Aquinas defines Parable a fimilitudinary Difcourfe ; or a 
Speech which fays one thing and means another. Gtaffms 
more accurately defines it a Simile wherein a fictitious Thing is 
related as real, and compared with fome Spiritual Thing, or 
accommodated to fignify it. 

Some make Parable differ from Fable ; Grotius and others 
will have them the fame. Kircher derives the Ufe of Parables 
from the Egyptians. 

PARABOLA, in Geometry, a Figure arifing from the Se- 
ction of a Cone, when cut by a Plane parallel to one of its Sides. 
See Section 

From the fame Point of a Curve, therefore, only one Parabola 
can be drawn: All the other Sections within thofe Parallels 
being Ellipfes j and all without, Hyperbola's. See Cone. 

Wolfius defines the Parabola to be a Curve wherein the Square 
of the Semi-ordinate is equal to the Rectangle of the Abfcifle, 
and a given right Line call'd the Parameter of the Axis or La- 
ms rttimn. 

Hence, a Parabola is a Curve of the firft Order; and as 
the AbfcifTes increafe, the Semi-ordinates increafe likevvife ; 
confequently the Curve never returns into itfelf. Hence alfo 
the Abfcifle is a third Proportional to the Parameter and Se- 
mi-ordinate ; and the Parameter a third Proportional to the 
Abfcifle and Semi-ordinate ; and the Semi-ordinate a mean 
Proportional between the Parameter and Abfcifle. 

"To describe a Parabola. The Parameter A B Tab. Conicks. 
Fig. 8. being given; continue it to C, and fromB let fall a Per- 
pendicular, toN. From Centres taken at Pleafure, with the 
Compafles open to A, defcribe Arches cutting the right Line 
B Vin I, II, III, IV, V, He And the right Line B C in 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, lie Then will B 1, B 2, B 3, B4, B 5, lie be Ab- 
fciffes, B I, B II, B III, B IV, B V, tic Semi-ordinates. 
Wherefore if the Lines B 1, B 2, B 3, \}§c. be transferr'd from 
the Line B C to that B N, and in the Points 1, 2, 3, 4, &c t 
Perpendiculars be raifed, 1 1 = B I, 2 II = B II, 3 III - B III, 
igc. The Curve pafling thro' the Points I, II, III, He. is a Pa- 
rabola ; and P N its Axis. 

Every Point of the Parabola may alfo be determined geo- 
metrically. E.gr. If it isinquired whether thePointM be in the 
■parabola or not ? From M to BN let fall a Perpendicular M P. 
And let P N be equal to the Parameter A B ; upon B N de- 
fcribe a Semicircle. For if that pafs thro' M, the Point M is 
in the Parabola. 

In a Parabola the Diftance of the Focus from the Vertex is 
to the Parameter in a fubquadruple Ratio : And the Square 
of the Semi-ordinate is quadruple the Rectangle of the Di- 
ftance of the Focus from the Vertex, into the Abfcifle. 

To defcribe a Parabola by a continued Motion. Affuming a 
right Line for an Axis,letfAFig. 9.— A F=i a. In A fix a Ruler 
D B cutting the Axis/D at right Angles. To the Extremity 
of another Ruler E C, faften a Thread fix'd at its other Ex- 
treme in the FccusV which is to be —A D+ A F. If then a Style 
or Point be fix'd to the Ruler E C, and the Ruler be carried 
firft to the Right then to the Left, according to the Direction 
of the other D B ; the Style will mark out a Parabola : For 
F M will be conftantly —EM — Pfzzx-\- \a, and confe- 
cruenfly the Point M is in a Parabola. 



properties of tie Parabola. 

The Squares of the Semi-ordinates are to each other as the 
AbfcifTes; and the Semi-ordinates, themfeives, in a fubtri- 
plicate Ratio of the AbfcifTes. 

The Rectangle of the Sum of the two Semi-ordinates into 
their Difference, is equal to the Rectangle of the Parameter 
into the Difference of the Abfciflcs : The Parameter therefore 
is ro the Sum of the two Semi-ordinates, as their Difference to 
the Difference of the AbfcifTes. 

In zParabola the Rectangle of the Semi-ordinate into the 
Abfcifle, is to the Square of the Abfcifle, as the Parameter to 
the Semi-ordinate. 

In a Parabola the Square of the Parameter is to the Square 
of one Semi-ordinate, as the Square of the other Semi-ordinate 
to the Rectangle of the Abfcifl'es. 

In a Parabola the Subtangent is double the Abfcifle, and 
the Subternal fabduplc the Parameter. 

Quadrature of the Parabola. See Quadrature. 

Rectification of the Parabola. See Rectification. 

Centre of Gravity of a parabola. See Centre of Gra- 
vity. 

Centre of Ofcillation of the Parabola. See Oscillation. 

P arabola'so/ 'the MgherKinds are Algebraic Curves.defin'd 
by «•"— ~ x=y m . E.gr. bya' x—y>, a' x—y*, a* x=y'\ 
a'x^=y*, Hie. See Curve. 

Some call thefe Paraboloides: particularly, if a' x~y'$ 
they call it a Cubical Paraboloid, if a' x = y*, Hie. They 
call i t a Siquadratical Paraboloid, or a Surdefolidai Paraboloid. 
And in refpect of thefe, the Parabola of the firft Kind, above 
explained, they call the Apollonian or Quadratic Parabola. 

Thofe Curves are likewifc ufed to be referred to Parabola's 
wherein a x m — ' =y~~~. as E. gr. ax'=y\ ax'=iy* 9 
which fome call Semi-parabola's. They are all comprehended 
under one common Equation a m x"y r , which alfo extends re* 
other Curves, v. g. to thofe wherein a' x' =y* a" x" — <y' 
a , x t =:y. 

Since in Parabola's of the higher Kinds, ym t= a™ — i x 5 
If any other Semi-ordinate becalled v, the Abfcifle correfpond- 
ing to 2-,will be v~n - rf ra — 1 3 confequently ym : vta : . *jm — 1 x 
: a m - ' z. That is a? : z. 'Tis a common Property, therefore 3 
of thefe Para.bola's,that the Powers of the Ordinates are in the 
Ratio of the AbfcifTes. 

But in Semi-parabola's yn •. vm - : a x m — * : : x m — ' : z m — '.■ 
Or the Powers of the Semi-ordinates are as the Powers of the 
Abfciflcs, one Degree lower. JE gr. In Cubical Semi-para-- 
bola's, the Cubes of the Ordinates^' and v' are as the Squares 
of the AbfcifTes x ' and a*. 

Apollonian Parabola, is the Common, or Quadratic Para- 
bola or Parabola of the firft Kind ; fo called by way of Diftin- 
ctionfrom Parabola's of the higher Kinds : Which fee. 

Quadratic Parabola, is the fame with the ^ " 
Which fee. 

PARABOLAN, PARABOLANUS, among the Antients, 
was a Sort of Gladiator; called alfo ConfeBor. SecCoN- 

FECTOR. 

The Name was given them from the Greek ■&«/&&>.& f 
3«'aas> to throw, precipitate; in regard they threw themfeives 
on Danger and Death. 

ParabolanIs alfo ufed in Church-Hiftory, for a Set of 
People, efpecially in Alexandria, who devoted themfeives to 
the Service of Churches, and Hofpitals. The Parabolans were 
not allowed to withdraw themfeives from their Function, 
which was the Service of the Sick. They made a Kind of 
Friary, amounting fometimes to fioo Perfons ; depending on 
the Bifhop. 

The Defign of their Inftitution was, that the difeafed, e- 
fpecially thofe infected with the Plague, might not be without 
Atttendance. 

PARABOLIC Space, the Space ox Area contained between 
any entire Ordinate as V V Tab. Conicks Fig. 8. and the Curve 
of the incumbent Parabola. 

The Parabolic Space is to the Rectangle of the Semi-ordi- 
nate into the Abfcifle, as 2 to 3 ; to a Triangle inferibed on the 
Ordinate as a Bafe, the Parabolic Space is as 4 to 3.' 

Every Parabolical and Paraboloidical Space is to the Rect- 
angle of the Semi-ordinate into the Abfcifle as r x y : (m -(- f) 
to x y, that is, as r to m -f-r. 

Segment of a Paraklic Space, is that Space included be- 
tween two Ordinates. See Segment. 

Quadrature of a Parabolical Segment. See Quadrature. 

Parabolic Pyramidoid, a foiid Figure, generated by fup- 
pofing all the Squares of the ordinate Applicates in the Para- 
bola, fo placed, as that the Axis fhall pafs thro' all their Cen- 
tres at Right Angles; in which Cafe the Aggregate of the 
Planes will be arithmetically proportional. 

The Solidity hereof is had by multiplying the Bafe, by half 
the Altitude; the Reafon whereof is obvious : for the compo- 
nent Planes being a Series of Arithmetical Proportionals begin- 
ning from o, their Sum will be equal to the Extremes multi- 
ply'd by half the Number of Terms, that is, in the prefent 
Cafe, equal to the Bafe multiply'd by half the Height. 

Para- 
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Parabolic Cuneus, a folid Figure form'd by multiplying 
all the DB's I'ab. Comes Eg. 10. into the D S's : or which a- 
mounts to the fame, on the Bafe APB erect aPrifm, whofe 
Altitude Jhall be A S or P S ; this will be a Parabolical Cu- 
fieus-j which ofneceflity will be equal tothe ParabohcatPyra- 
midoid ; inafmuch as the component Rectangles, in one,are fe- 
verally equal to all the component Squares in the other. 

Parabolic Conoid, a folid Figure generated by the Rota- 
tion of a Semi-parabola abcut its Axis, and is :— * of its cir- 
cumfcribing Cylinder. 

The Circles conceived to be the Elements of this Figure, are 
in an arithmetical Proportion, decreafing towards the Ver- 
tex. 

A 'Parabolic Conoid is to a Cylinder of the fame Eafe and 
Height, as i to 2 5 and to a Cone of the fame Bale and Height, 
as i ^ to i. 

Parabolic Spindle. SccPyramidoid. 

Parabolic Speculumox Mirrour. See Mirrour. 

PAR ABOLOIDES, in Geometry, Parabola's of the higher 
Kinds. See Parabola of the higher Kinds. 

(Quadrature qfa Paraboloid. See Quadrature. 

Rectification of a Paraboloid. See Rectification. 

Centre of Gravity of a Paraboloid. See Centre. 

Quadratic Paraboloid, Cubical 'paraboloid, Surfefolidal 
Paraboloids. See Parabola's of the higher Kinds. 

PARACENTESIS, in Chirurgery, an Operation in Chi- 
rurgery, popularly call'd tapping. 

It confilis in the opening a little Hole in the lower Venter or 
Belly, to let out Waters collected in the Capacity thereof, or 
between the Teguments, in an Afcites or Water- c 2)ropfy. See 
Dropsy. 

The Antients cut the Aperture withaLancet; but the Mo- 
derns punch it with a Kind of Scillet or Bodkin ; clapping a 
Cannti da- crTap into the Hole when made,to carry oil" the Wa- 
ter. See Cannula. 

The Operation is ufually performed two or three Fingers 
Breadth on one Side the Navel, fometimes a little lower, but 
always fo as to avoid the Linea Alba. 

The Water is ufually drawn off at feveral Times, as the Pa- 
tient's Strength will allow; and a new Puncture is made, every 
Time the Belly is thus to be emptied. 

The Paracentefis does not often fuccced, tho' often repeated; 
becaufe the Rooto^ the Difeafe, notwithstanding the carrying 
off the Water by this Means, is ftill left behind. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek t.sl^. with, and JteeTaV 
ptingere to prick. 

Some Authors give the Name P aracentefs to 3.W Operations 
either with the Lancet, the. Needle, or Punch ; not excepting 
thr Operation of Coaching for Cataracts ; founded on the Ety- 
mology of the Word : others reftrain it to Apertures made in 
the Head, Breaft, Belly and Scrotum; and others tothe tingle 
Operation of Capping in Drnpfjes. 

PARACEKTRICK Motion of 'Impetus, in Aftronomy, a 
Term ufed for fo much as a revolving Planetapproaches nearer 
to, or recedes farther from the Sun, or Centre ot Attraction. 
See Attraction. 

Thus if a Planet in A Tab.AftronomyFig. 25. move to B, then 
is S B T — S A — b B, the paracentric Motion of that Pla- 
net. 

Paracentric Sollicitation of Gravity or Levity amounts 
to the fame with the Vis Centripeta, and, in Aftronomy, is ex- 
preffed by the Line AL Fig. 26. drawn from the Point A pa- 
rallel to the Ray S B {'infinitely near S A) till it interfect the 
Tangent B L. 

PARACLET, a Name the Church has given to the Holy 
Spirit; from "rafaxtoir , Comforter, Advocate. 

PARACYNANCHE, in Medicine. See Parasynan- 

CHE. 

PARADE, the Shew, or Expofal of any Thing to view, 
in all its Advantages and Ornaments. 

Bed olparade, is that wherein a Perfon lies in State. 

Parade, in War, is the Appearance of the Officers and Sol- 
diery at a Poll: affignM them, to put themfelves under Arms, 
in the beft Order they can; either to mount, or break up the 
Guard ; or to form a Battalion, or on fome other Occafion. 

Parade, in Fencing,the Action of Parrying, or Turning off 
any Pufh, or Stroke. 

There are as many Kinds of Parades as of Strokes and At- 
tacks. Parade inward, outward, above, below, feign'd, ££<". 

PARADIGM A or PARADIGM, anExample^orlnftance 
of fomething faid,or done. See Example. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek ^A^aMyfML Exemplar, of 
watx}, and f(kyw>i.ct.i oftendo, cj. d. \uxta oftendo. 

PARADISE, a Garden of delights ; a Term primarily ufed 
for the Place wherein Adam was feated, during his Innocence ; 
and from which he was expelfd for difobey'mg God ; call'd in 
a ftritter manner, the Terrefrial Paradife. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek <srdA?</Ww Orchard, a Place 
ftored with Apples, and all Kinds of Fruit. Mofes calls it the 
Garden of Eden. 

The Critics are in difpute about the precife Place of para- 
dife. Some will have it in Judea, in the Place where now is 
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the Lake Gemfaret&t others, in Syria, toward the Springs of 
the Orontes^ndC/.ryforrhoes.- But, inneitherof thole Places 
do we difcover any Track of the Rivets wherewith Paradife, 
in Mofes s Defcription, was water'd. Others place it in the 
greater Armenia near the Mountain Ararat, where Noah's 
Ark was left; and imagine they there difcover the Sources of 
the four Rivers which water'd the Garden of Eden viz. Eu- 
phrates ; Hiddekel, now the Tigre h Gihon, now Araxes; and. 
Pijon, now Phazzo. But Sir J. Chardm aflures us, in his 
Travels, that the Phazzo fprings out of the Mountains oiCau- 
cafus, Northward of the Kingdom of Imereti, aud far enough 
from Mount Ararat: Befide that in Armenia, we have no 
Signs of the Countries of Havilah and Ethiopia, which thofe 
Rivers walh'd after their departing from Eden. 

There are various other Opinions, asto this Point : PoflelhiS 
will have Paradife placed under the North-Pole; grounding his 
Notion upon an antient Tradition of the Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians, that the Ecliptic or Sun's Way was at firft at Right 
Angles to the Equator ; and fo pafs'd directly over the North- 
Pole. Others are againft limiting it to any one Place, and 
contend, that it included the whole Face ofthe Earth, which 
was, asitwere, one continued Scene of Pleafures, till alter'd up- 
on Adam's Tranfgrcflion, 

But the moft common,and withal, moll probable Opinion is 
that of Hopk/nfcn,Haet, %ochart,tfc. who place it between the 
Confluence ofthe Euphrates, and Tyger, and rheir Separation. 
Thefe Rners are two of thofe wherewith the Garden of Edeit 
was water'd : Pfcn was a Branch ariling out of one ot them 
after their Separation ; and Gihon another Branch arifing from 
the other, on the Side of Armenia or the Welt : Accordingly 
Ethiopia, one of the Countries which thefe Rivers wafh'd was, 
incontcllably, Arabia fDeferta, for Mofes calls his Wife, who 
was of this Country, an Ethiopian ; and Havilah,, the other 
Country, mult be the Chuff an, in Perfia-, where there were 
anciently found GoU, Bdellium, the Onyx, &c. mentioned in 
Mofes's Defcription. 

PARAD1SUS, among antient Church-Writers, was a fquare 
Court, before Cathedrals, furrounded with Piazza's, or Por- 
tico's for walking under, fupported by Pillars. Matthew Pa- 
ris calls it Parvifi/s. 

PARADOX, in Pbilofopby, a Propofitfon feemingly ab- 
furd, becaufe contrary to the receiv'd Opinions; but yet 
true. 

The Copemican Syftem is a Paradox to the People 5 the 
Learned are all agreed of its Truth. 

There are even Paradoxes in Geometry ; a Number where- 
of are collected by the Jefuir Mario Setino: among others is 
this, that the Contain'd is greater than the Containing. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek wagd, contra, againft, and 
Join Opinion. 

PARADOX!, or PARADOXOLOGI, among the An- 
tients, were a Kind of Mimes or Buffoons, who diverted the 
People with their Drolling. See Pantomime. 

They were alfo call'd Ordinarii for this Reafbn apparently, 
that, as they fpoke without Study or Preparation, they were 
always ready. 

They had another Denomination, viz. Nianicokgi q. d. Tel- 
lers of Children's Tales : And, befide, were call'd Aretalogi, of 
apziv, Virtue as talking much of their own rare Talents and 
Qualifications. 

PARjENESIS, Ttfgarfperif, a Greek Term, fignifying Ad- 
monition, Inltruction, Precept, or Exhortation. 

The Word is form'd of «^« and ciym, Laudo. 

PARAGE, in Law, andCuftoms, an Equality of Name 
Blood, or Dignity, but more cfpecially of Land, in the Parti- 
tion of an Inheritance between Co-heirs. See Peerage. 

Parage, Paragium, was particularly ufed in antient Cu- 
ftoms, for an Equality of Condition among Nobles, or Perfons 
holding Nobly: Thus, when a Fief is divided among Bro- 
thers; in this Cafe,the younger hold their Part of the Elder by 
Parage, i.e. without any Homage or Service. 

This {till obtains, in fome Meafure, in Scotland, where the 
Husbands of the younger Sifters are not obliged to any Faith or 
Homage to the Husband ofthe Elder ; nor their Children, to 
the fecond Degree. 

This Parage being an Equality of Duty or Service among 
Brothers and Sifters, fome have call'd it Fratrage and Paren- 
tage. The Cuftomary of Normandy defines the 'Tenure by Pa- 
rage to be, when, a noble Fiefbeing divided among Daughters, 
theEldeft doesHomage to the chief Lord for all the reft, and 
the youngeft hold their Parts ofthe Eldeft by y^r^f, i.e. with- 
out any Homage or Fealty. Parage ceafes at the fixth De- 
gree inclufively. It likewife ceafes, when any ofthe Sharers 
fell their Part. See Homage. 

PARAGOGE, in Grammar, a Figure, whereby a Word is 
lengthen'd out, by adding a Syllable at the End thereof: 
as in dicierfor did. See Figure. Or 

PARAGOGIC, in Grammar, fomething added to a Word, 
without adding any thing to the Senfe thereof. In the He- 
brew, the n is frequently Paragogic ; as fmaj; for TI3N 1 
will praife. 
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The Ufe of Pdrdgogic Letters is only to give a more full and 
agreeable Sound to Words, either for the Sake of the Verfe, or 
the Period. , , 

The Word is form'd of the Greek vu&.yti I add ; compounded 

of V&&- Slid a.yu 

PARAGOR1CKS, Medicines prefcrib'd with an Inten- 
tion to affwage Pain. SeePAiN. 

They are thus call'd, from the Greek m&yav I mitigate, 
abate ; but are more ordinarily denominated Opiates. See 

PARAGRAPH, a Term originally in Jurif-prudence, fig- 
nifyinga SeBion, or Divifion of the Text of a Law ; other- 
wife cali'd an Article. 

Thus fuch a Law is (aid to be divided into fo many 'Para- 
graphs. The Charafter of a Paragraph in a Quotation is, 5. 
See Character. . , , _. . 

The Greek Poets alfo ufed Paragraphs to mark the Couplets 
Strophes, and other Divifions of Odes, and other poetical 

PARAGUAY, or PARAGOUE, in Nat. Hiftory, a ce- 
lebrated Plant, of the Shrub Kind, growing in fome Provinces 
of South America, eftecially at Paraguay, whence its Name; 
tho' better known, ot iate, among us, under the Denomination 
of South-Sea Tea. ... ., 

This Plant, which does not rife above a Foot and halt high, 
has very (lender Branches, and Leaves like thofe of Senna 5 it 
may be look'd on as a Kind of Occidental Tea, which, like 
the Oriental, is taken infufed in hot Water, to which it com- 
municates a Colour and Smell nearly like thofe of the belt Tea 
feen in Europe. . 

There are two Kinds of Paraguay, the one call Id limply 
Paraguay ; the other Camint, by the Spaniards, T.rva-La- 
mini ; which laflismoft edeem'd, and fold for a Third more 
than the other. , . „."-.. 

The firit the Spaniards call Terva-Conpalos, 1. e. Herb with 
little Sticks b»caufe fall of broken Branches, and is chiefly uled 
by Domedicks and Slaves : The latter is the Drink of the 
richeft. But both are of fo much Ufe, and etteem J ot iuch ab- 
folute Neceffity, that nobody in that Part of America will 
Jive without 'em. The Works of the Mines ot Potcfi wou'd 
(land dill, but that the Mailers take care to fupply the poor 
Slaves that labour therein, with Paraguay. Nor will a Ser- 
vant enoage himfelf with any Mailer, but upon this among 
other Conditions, that he have nothing but Paraguay for 

The Paraguay makes one of the mod confiderable Arti- 
cles of the South American Commerce. At Peru, Chilly, and 
Buenos Aires, there are above two Millions Worth fold per 
Annum ; which p^ffes almoll altogether thro' the Hands of 
the Jefuits. The Ufe of Paraguay began lately to obtain in 
England ; where many People leem'd to like it as well as Tea. 
But Foreigners fay, that their Approbation flow'd as much 
from their Intered as their Tafte ; in regard they come fo eafi- 
ly by it, by reafon of their Commerce with the Spaniards of 
S. America, and •Buenos Aires, (ince the Treaty of Utrecht 

in 1715. , , .... 

The Preparation of the Plant, and the making it into a 
Drink is much the fame with that of Tea, except that they 
infufe both Leaves and Wood, that they drink it immediately 
out of the Veflil 'tis made in ; without letting it have Time to 
infufe, by reafon of the black Tincture it gives ; and that, to 
prevent Leaves and all from coming, they fuck it thro' a fil- 
ver, or glafs Pipe, which goes round the Company one after 
another. Frezier. 

Befide all the Virtues which the Eaflern People afcribe to 
their Tea; as lobe good in Difeafesofthe Head, Bread, Sto- 
mach, againft Phlegm, and to redore Sleep ; the Americans 
attribute to theirs this further of purifying all Kinds of Water, 
how foul and corrupted foever, by only infufmg it therein, 
either hot or cold. Thus, having always fome of it with 'em, 
if they meet with none but the word Waters in the vail Defarts 
to be crofs'd in going from "Buenos Aires to Peru and Chilly, 
they are not afraid to drink it, after deeping fome of the Plant 
a little while therein. It is alfo held iovercign againd the 
Scurvy, and putrid Fevers. 

PARALEPSIS, in Rhetoric, a Feint, or Pretence of omit- 
ting or palling over a Thing, and yet expreflmg it. See Fi- 
gure. 

When the Imagination is warm'd, and Reafons and Argu- 
ments prefent themfelves in abundance ; the Orator wou'd wil- 
lingly lay ! em all down, in Form ; but, for Fear of wearying his 
Audience, only produces fome of 'em en pajjant, and without 
dwelling on them : and this is call'd a Parakffis ; forlndance, 
Ipafs over in Silence the many Injuries I have receiv'd, &e. 
J wont bifid on lis left Outrage. 

PARALIPOMENA, a Supplement of Things omitted, or 
forgot in fome preceding Work, orTreatife. 

In the Canon of Scripture, there are two Books of parali- 
fomena, call'd alfo Chronicles ; being a Supplement to the four 
Books of Kings, the two firfl whereof are alfo caked Books of 
Samuel. 

guintus Calaber has a Work entituled, the Paralipomena, 
of Homer. 
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The Word is form'd from the Greek ira^hilvsc^ $i'(etermi {tQ 
I pafs by. 

Some Authors ufe the Word Snbrelitlormn inflcad of Para-. 
Vipomenan. 

PARALLAX, in Affronomy, an Arch of the Heavens in- 
tercepted between the true Place of a Star, and its apparent 
Place. SeePLACE. 

The true Place of a Star is that Point of the Heavens, B, 
'Tab. Agronomy Fig. 27. wherein it wou'd be feen by an Bye 
placed in the Centre of the Earth, as at T. The apparent 
Place is that Point of the Heavens C, wherein the Star appears 
to an Eye on the Surface of the Earth, as at E. 

Now, as in Effect, we view the CelelHal Bodies not from 
the Centre but from the Surface of our Earth, which is a Se- 
mi-diameter diilant from the Centre ; we fee it by a viliial 
Ray, which paffing thro' the Centre of the Star, and proceed- 
ing thence to the Surface of the Mundane Sphere, marks out 
another Point C, which isits apparent Place. 

This Difference of Places, is what we call abfolutely the Pa- 
rallax, asea^Adir/fjOr the 'Parallax of 'Altitude ; by Copernicm 
call'd the Commutation ; which,therefore,is an Angle form'd by 
two vifual Rays, drawn, the one from the Centre, the other 
from the Circumference of the Earth, and traverfingthe Body 
of the Star} and is meafured by an Arch of a great Circle inter- 
cepted between the two Points of true and apparent Place 
C and B. 

Parallax is alfo ufed for the Angle made in the Centre 
of the Star, by two right Lines, drawn, the one from the Cen- 
tre, the other from the Surface of the Earth. 

The Angle is alfo call'd 'Parallactic Angle. See Paral- 
lactic Angle. 

Hence the Parallax diminifhes the Altitude of a Star, or 
jncreafes its Diftance from the Zenith,and has, therefore, a con- 
trary Effect to the Refraction. See Refraction. 

The Parallax ot the Altitude, C B is, ftriclly, the Diffe- 
rence between the true Diitance from the Zenith C A, and the 
apparent Diftance B A. See Parallactic Angle. 

The parallax is greater! in the Horizon ; in the Zenith, or 
Meridian, a Star has no Parallax at all, the true and apparent 
Places, then co-inciding. 

The Horizontal Parallax is the fame, whether the Star be 
in the true or apparent Horizon. 

The fix'd Stars have no fenfible parallax, by reafon of 
their immenfe Diitance to which the Semi-diameter of the 
Earthisbuta merePoint. See Star. 

Hence alfo the nearer a Star is to the Earth, the greater is 
its Parallax, at an equal Elevation above the Horizon; Saturn 
is fo high, that we have much ado to obferve any Parallax ar 
all. 

The Parallax increafes the right and oblique Afccniion, 
diminifhes the Defcenfion, diminifhes the Northern Declina- 
tion, and Latitude in the Eaflern Part, increafes it in the 
Weftern ; increafes the Southern in the Eaflern and Weflern 
Part; diminifhes the Longitude in the Weffern Parr, increafes 
it in the Eaflern. The Parallax, therefore, has juff oppofite 
Effects to the Refraction. See Refraction. 

Parallax of Declination , is an Arch of a Circle of Declina- 
tion S I. Fig. 28. whereby the Parallax of the Altitude increafes 
or diminifhes the Declination of a Star. See Declina- 
tion. 

Parallax of Afcenfion and DeJcenJIonjs an Arch of the Equa- 
tor Ud,Fig. 29. whereby the Parallax of the Altitude increafes 
the Afcenfion, and diminifhes the Defcenfion. See Ascension 
and Descension. 

Parali ax of Longitude, is an Arch of the Ecliptic T t, Fig. 28. 
whereby the Parallax of the Altitude increafes or diminifhes 
the Longitude. See Longitude. 

Parallax of Latitude, is an Arch of a Circle of Latitude SI, 
whereby the Parallax of Altitude increafes or diminifhes the 
Latitude. See Latitude. 

PARALLACTIC Angle, called alfo fimply Parallax, is 
the Angle made in the Centre of the Star by two risiht Lines, 
drawn, the one from the Centre oftheEarth TB, P'ab. Afiro- 
nomy, Fig. 27. the other from its Surface E B. 

Or, which amounts to the fame, the Parallactic Angle is 
the Difference of the Angles CE A, and B T A, under which 
the real and apparent Dillances from the Zenith are feen. See 
Parallax. 

The Sines of the Parallactic Angles ALT and AST, 
Tab. AJiron. Fig. 50. at the fame or equal Diftances from the 
Zenith SZ ; are in a reciprocal Ratio of the Diffances of the 
Stars from the Centre of Earth T L and T S. Hence the Pa- 
rallax of the remoter Star S, is lefs than the Parallax of the 
nearer L, at the fame Diflance from the Zenith ; as before ob- 
ferv'd. 

The Sines of the Parallactic Angles M and S, of Stars 
equally diftant from the Centre of the Earth T, are as the 
Sines of the Difknces feen from the Vertex Z M and Z S. 

Hence, as the Diftances from the Vertex decreafe, i. e. as 
the Altitudes decreafe, the Parallaxdccv cafes ; and hence, 
alfo, theparallax affects the Altitude of the Star, from the 
Horizon to the Zenith-. 

The 
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The Doctrine of 'parallaxes is of the utmoft Importance 
in Agronomy ; both for the determining ofthe Diftances of the 
Planets, Comets, and other Pht£no?'Mna of the Heavens; for the 
Calculation of Eclipfes ; and tor determining the Longitude. 
See Planet, Distance, Longitude, and Eclipse. 

Methods of finding the 'Parallaxes of the Celeftial tPtoentfi- 
mena arc various : Some of the principal and eaiier follow. 
To obferve the Parallax of a CeleftialVhienomenon. 

Obfervc when the Phenomenon is in the fame Vertical wit" 
a fix'd Star which is near it 5 andmeafureits apparent Difiance 
from this Star. Obferve, again, when the phenomenon and 
fix'd Star are in equal Altitudes from the Horizon ; and again 
meafure their Diitance : the Difference of thofe Diftances will 
be, very nearly, the 'Parallax of the Star. 

The Parallax of a PbtSmmenmtsLzy be likewife found by 
obferving its Azimuth and Altitude; and by marking the 
Time, between the Observation and its Arrival at the Meridian. 

All, requir'd to find the Parallax of the Moon, is the Pa- 
rallax of right Afcenfion : i. e. to find the EfFeclof the Magni- 
tude of the Semi-diameter of the Earth, with regard to the 
Phenomena of its Motion, 'tis fulficient to know how far the 
Meridian, to which the Eye refers it, deviates from the true 
Meridian. This is what M. CaJJini found and praftifed, with 
regard to Man ; and which M. Maral.ii has fince practifed, 
with regard to the Moon. The whole Myitery here confiltsin 
having the Moon's true Motion, which refers to the Centre of 
the Earth ; and its apparent Motion, which refers to the Place 
of Obfervatjon. The Difference of thefe, which is greateft in 
the Horizon, or Horary Circle of 6 0' Clock, gives the Horizon- 
tal parallax, for that Latitude whence the general 'Parallax, 
or that under the Equator is eafily found: The parallax of any 
Parallel being to that of the Eqiiator,as the Semi-diameter of 
this Parallel is to that of the Equator. See the Practice of this 
Method exemplify 'd in finding the Parallax of Mars. 

The popular Method for that of the Moon, Wolfius gives us 
as follows ; 

To obferve the Moons Parallax. 

Obferve the Moon's Meridian Altitude, with the greateftAc- 
curacy^&e Altitude,) and mark the Moment of Time: This 
Time being equated ; (See Equation,) compute her true Lon- 
gitude and Latitude ; and from thefe find her Declination, (See 
Declination.) and from her Declination and the Elevation 
of theEquator find her true Meridian Altitude. If the obferv'd 
Altitude be not meridian, reduce it to the true Altitude for the 
Time of Obfervation. Take the Refraction from the obferv'd 
Altitude, and fub tract the Remainder from the true Altitude : 
the Remainder is the Moon's Parallax. 

By this means Tycho in 1583. Orf. 12. Her. 5'. it)'', from the 
Moon's Meridian Altitude obferv'd, 13 . 3.8'' her Parallax 
54 Minutes. See Moon. 

To obferve the Moon's Parallax in an Bdipfe. 

In an Eclipfe of the Moon, obferve when both Horns are in 
the fame Vertical Circle ; in that Moment take the Altitudes 
of both Horns; the Difference of the two being halved and 
added to the leaft, or fubrracled from the greater!, gives 
nearly the vifible Altitude of the Moon's Centre. But the true 
Altitude is nearly equal to the Altitude of the Centre of the 
Shadow at that Time. Now we know the Altitude of the 
Centre of the Shadow; becaufe we know the Sun's Place in the 
Ecliptic, and its Depreifion under the Horizon, which is equal 
to the Altitude of the oppofite Point of the Ecliptic in which 
the Centre of the Shadow is. Thus have we both the true and 
apparent Altitude ; the Difference whereof is the Parallax. 

Front the Moon's Parallax AS 7 'Fig. 30. and Mitude SR, to 
find her Di fiance from the Earth. 

By her apparent Altitude giren, we have her apparent Di- 
fiance from the Zenith, i. e. the Angle Z A S ; or by her true 
Altitude the Angle ATS. Wherefore, fince, atthe fameTime, 
we have the ParallaBic Angle S ; and the Semi-diameter of 
the Earth is reputed. By plain Trigonometry we mail have the 
Moon's Dillance in Semi-diameters of theEarth ; thus : as the 
Sine of the Angle S is to rhe oppofite Side given, fo is the Sine 
the other Angle T, to the Side required TS. 

Hence, according to Tycho's Obfervation, the Moon's Di- 
itance at that Time from the Earth was 6z Semi-diameters of 
theEarth. Hence alfo, fince, from the Moon's Theory, we 
have the Ratio ot her Diftances from the Earth in the feveral 
Degrees of her Anomaly ; thofe Diftances being found by the 
Rule of Three in Semi-diameters ot theEarth, the Parallax 
is thence determined to the feveral Degrees of the true Ano- 
maly. 

2)e leHire makes the greateft Horizontal parallax i°. 1'. 
15". the {mailed 54' 5". The Moon's Diftance, therefore, when 
in her Perigee is y.jj&j that is, almoft 56 Semi-diameters 5 in 
her Apogee <J3f 7 o» that is, 6^~ Semi -diameters. 

To obferve the Parallax o/'Mars. 

i. Suppofe Mars'w the Meridian and Equator,in H. T'ab.A- 
ftronomy Fig, 31. and that the Gbferver under theEquator in A 3 



obferves him culminating with fomefixM Star. i. If now the 
Obferver were m the Centre of theEarth, he wou'd ke Man 
conftantly in the fame Point of the Heaven with the Star; and 
therefore,together with it in the Pl ane of the Horizon.or of the 
fixth Horary. Em fince Mars, here, has fome fenfible Paral- 
lax, and the fix d Star none Mars will be feen in the Hori- 
zon, when in P the Plane of the fenfible Horizon ; and the Star, 
when in the Plane ot the true Horizon : obferve,therefore,the 
lime between the Jranfus o£ Mars and of the Star thro' the 
Plane of the fixth Hour. 3. Convert this Time into Minutes 
ot the Equator ; by this means we mail have the Arch P M 
to which the Angle P AM, and confequently the Angle AMD 
is nearly equal, which is the Horizontal parallax ot Man 

If the Obferver were not under the Equator, but in a Pa- 
rallel, I CL that Difference will be a lefs Arch QM. Where- 
fore, fince the little Arches, Q^M and P M, are .-.s their Sines 
A D and I D ; and fince A D G is equal to the Diitance of the 
Place from the Equator, i. e. to the Elevation of the Pole ; and 
therefore, AD to ID, as the whole Sine to the Co-fine of the 
Elevation of the Pole ; fay, as the Co-fine of the Elevation of 
the Pole I D is to the whole Sine AD; fo is the Parallax ob- 
ferv'd in I, to the Parallax to be obferv'd under the Equator. 

Since Mars and the fix'd Star cannot be commodiouily ob- 
ferv'd in the Horizon ; let 'em be obferv'd in the Circle of the 
third Hour : And fince the Parallax there obferv'd, T O, is to 
the Horizontal one, P M, as IS to I D ; Say, as the Sine of 
the Angle IDS, or 45 ■ (fince the Plane D O is in the Middle 
between the Meridian DHand the true Horizon DMJ to the 
whole Sine, fo is the Parallax TO to the Horizontal Paral- 
lax P M. 

If Mars be likewife cut of the Plane of the Equator; the 
Parallax found will be an Arch of a Parallel ; which muft: 
therefore, be reduced, as above, to an Arch of the Equator. ' 

Lafily, if Mars be not ftationary, but either direct, or retro- 
grade; by Obfervations for feveral Days, find out what his Mo- 
tion is every Hour, that his true Place from the-Centre may 
beaftign'd for any given Time. 

By this Method, Cafjini, to whom we owe this noble Inven- 
tion, obferv'd the greateft Horizontal Parallax of Mars to be 
25 Seconds, or a little lefs. Ey the fame Method Mr. Flam- 
fiead found it near thirty Seconds. 

By the fame Method the fame Author Cafjini obferv'd the 
'Parallax of Venus. 

It muft be here noted, that the Obfervation is to be made 
with a Telefcope, in whofe Focus are ftrain'd A B 

four Threads cutting each other at right Angles 
A, B, C, D. The Telefcope to be turn'd about, 
till fome Star near Mars be feen to pafs over 
fome of the Threads; AB and CD being pa- 
rallel to the Equator; and therefore, AC and B D reprefenting 
Circles of Declination. Thus, by means of the perpendicular 
Threads, the Situations of the Star, and oi Mars in the Me- 
ridian, will be determined. 

To find the Sun s Parallax. 

The great Diflance ofthe Sun renders its Parallax too fmall 
to fall under even the niceft immediate Obfervation: Indeed- 
many Attempts have been made both by the Antients and Mo- 
derns; and many Methods invented for that Purpofe. Thefirft, 
that of Hipparchm, follow'd by Ptokmy, &c. was founded 011 
the Obfervation of Lunar Eclipfes;the fecond, wasthat ot A- 
riftarchus, whereby the Angle fubtended by the Semi-diameter 
ofthe Moon's Orbit, feen from the Sun, was fought from the 
Lunar Phafcs: But, thefe both proving deficient, Aflronomers 
are forced to have Recourfe to the Parallaxes of the Planets 
nearer us. as. Mars and Venus ; forfrom their Parallaxes known 
that ofthe Sun, which is inacceffible by any direct. Obferva- 
tion, is eafily deduced. 

For from the Theory ofthe Motions ofthe Earth and Pla- 
nets, we know at any Time the Proportion of the Diftances of 
the Sun and Planets from us ; and the Horizontal Parallaxes 
are in a reciprocal Proportion to thofe Diftances : Knowing, 
therefore, the Parallax of a Planet, that of the Sun may be 
found from it. 

Thus, Mars, when oppofite to the Sun, is twice as near as 
the Sun is, his Parallax; therefore, will be twice as great as that 
ofthe Sun : and Venus, when in her inferior Conjunction with 
the Sun; is fometimes nearer us than he is; her Parallax, there- 
fore, is greater in the fame Proportion. 

Thus, from the Parallaxes of Mars and Venus, the fame 
Cafjini found the Sun's Parallax to be ten Seconds, which im- 
plies his Diftance to be22;c(J2 Semi-diameters. 

In an Obfervation of the Tranfit of Venus over the Sun, 
which will be feen in May, 1 7C1. Dr. Ualky has fhewri a Me- 
thod of finding the Sun's Parallax and Diftance to a great 
Nicety, viz. to a five hundredth Part ofthe Whole. See Sun. 

The Parallax of the Stars, with regard to the Earth's annual 
Orbit. 
The Stars have no Parallax, with regard to the Earths Se- 
mi-diameter ; yet, with regard to the Earth's annual Orbit,' 
'tis ijuftly expected that fome Parallax be found. See Okbit. 
3 Tits 
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The Axis of the Earth in its annual Morion defcribes a 
Kind of Cylinder, which being prolong 'd to the Heaven of the 
fix'd Stars, there forms a circular Circumference; each Point 
whereof is the Pole of the World for itsrefpe&iveDay : fo that 
the Situation of the apparent Pole, with regard to any of the 
fix'd Stars changes very confiderably in the Courfeof a Tear. 

Could this be found by Obfervation, it wou'd irrefragably 
evince the annual Motion of the Earth round the Sun, and re- 
move that only Objection which lies againft ir, urg'd by Ric- 
cicins, from no fuch 'Parallax being obferv'd. See Earth. 

Accordingly Dr. Hook attempted to find it by obferving the 
various Diftance of a fix'd Star from the Zenith, in different 
Partsot the Earth's Orbit; and Mr. Flamjtead, from the Ac- 
cefs and Recefs of a fix'd Star from the Equator at different 
Times of the Year, and with Succefs : The Refult of his Ob- 
fervations being, that the Diftance of a fix'd Star, near the Pole, 
was found 4.0 or 4.5 Seconds nearer it at the Winter Solitice 
than at the Summer one, for feven Years fucceflively. 

M. CaJJiui the lounger allows the Obfervations o't'Flamfead 
to agree with thofe made at the Royal Obfervatory ; but he 
denies the Confequences : he fays the Variations in the Di- 
ftance of the Pole Star are not fuch as they Ihou'd be, fuppo- 
fing the Motion of the Earth; and accounts for them from a 
Supposition that the Stars, like the Sun, turn or revolve on their 
Centres, and that fbme of 'em have their Hcmifpheres une- 
qually luminous : Whence, when the more ftiining Hemifphere 
is turn'd towards us,the Stars appears bigger, confequently more 
remote than when the darker is towards us. See Star. 

Parallax is alfoufedin levelling, for the Angle contain'd 
between the Line of true Level, and that of apparent Level. 
See Levelling. 

PARALLEL,in Geometry,from the Greek au^'msao;, equi- 
diftant; is a Term applied to Lines, Figures and Bodies, which, 
being prolong'd, are (till at equal Diftance from one another. 

Parallel Right Xims, are thofe which, tho' infinitely 
produced, would never meet. 

Thus, the Line OP, Tab- Geometry, Fig. 3d. is parallel to 
Q^R. See Line. 

^PaTsllelXAnt is ufed inOppofiiion to Lines converging and 
diverging. See Converging. 

Some define an inclining or converging Line, that which 
will meet another at a finite Diftance ; And a. 'Parallel that 
which wou'd only meet at an infinite 'Diftance. 

Others define a Perpendicular the morteft of all Lines that 
can be drawn to another ; and a Parallel the longeft. For the 
Orthodoxy of thefe Definitions of Parallelifm we don't under- 
take. 

Geometricians demonttrate, that two Lines, parallel to the 
fame third Line, are alfo parallel to one another ; and that if 
two Parallels O P and QR, Tab. Geometry Fig. 91J. be cut 
by a tranfverfe Line ST. in A and B, 1. The alternate 
Angles * and y are equal, a. The external Angle u is equal to 
the internal oppofite onci> ; and thirdly, That the two internal 
oppofite ones & a.ndy are alfo equal to two right ones. 

It is fhewn on the Principles of Opticks, that if the Eye be 
placed between two Parallel Lines, they will appear to con- 
verge towards a Point oppofite to the Eve. And if they run 
to fuch a Length, as that the Diftance between them be but as a 
Point thereto, they will there appear to co-incide. 

Parallel Fines are defcribed by letting fall equal Per- 
pendiculars, and drawing Lines through their Extremes, by 
Hiding the Compafles open to the defir'd Width along a Line, 
g$& or by a 

Parallel Rukr,ca]]'d alfo Parallelifm, an Inftrument con- 
fiding of two wooden, brafs, or fteei Rulers A B, and CD ; 
Fig. %i. equally broad every-where, and fo join'd together by 
the Crofs-blades EF and GH, as to open to different Inter- 
vals, accede and recede, yet ftill retain their Parallelifm. 

The life of this Inftrument is obvious; for one of the Rulers 
being applied to P S, and the other drawn to a given Point V ; 
aright LineAB,drawnbyitsEdge, thro'V, is a parallel to KS. 

Parallel Rays, in Opticks, are thofe which keep at an 
equal Diftance to each other, from the vifible Object to the 
Eye, which isfuppofed to be infinitely remote from the Object. 
See Ray. 

Parallel Planes are thofe Planes, which have all the Per- 
pendiculars drawn betwixt them equal to each other. See 
Plane. 

Parai.li.ls. or Pahallt.i Qrcks, in Geograpny,caUM alfo Pa- 
rallels of Latitude, and Circles of Latitude, are letter Circles of 
the Sphere, conceived to be drawn from Weft to Eafl- thro' all the 
the Points of Meridian ; commencing from theEq uator,ro which 
they are parallel, and ending with the poles. See Circle. 

They are call'd Parallels of Latitude, $$ c . becaufe all Places 
lying under the fame Parallel, have the fame Latitude. See 
Latitude. 

Pabjkueuo/ Latitude, in Aftronomy,arelefler Circles of the 
Sphere parallel to the Ecliptic, imagined to paTs thro' every 
Degree and Minute of the Colures. See Latitude. 

They are reprefenred on the Globe by the Divifions of the 
Quadrant of Altitude, in its Motion round the Globe, when 
fcrew'd over the Poles of the Ecliptic. See Glob b. 



Parallels of Altitude or Mmacanten, are Circles parallel 
to the Horizon, imagined to pais thro' every Degree and Mi- 
nute of the Meridian between the Horizon, and Zenith; having 
their Poles in the Zenith. See Altitude. 

On the Globes they are reprefented by ;he Divifions on the 
Quadrant of Altitude, in its Motion about the Body of the 
Globe, when fcrew'd to the Zenith. See Globe. 

PMtM.LLLsofZ)eclination, in Aftronomy, are the fame with 
Parallels of Latitude in Aftronomy. See Declination . 

Parallel Sphere, that Situation of the Sphere, wherein the 
Equator co-incides with the Horizon, and the Poles with the 
Zenith and Nadir. See Sphere. 

In thisSphere all the Parallels of the Equator become Pa- 
rallels of the Horizon, confequently no Scars ever rife or fer ■ 
but all turn round in Circles parallel to the Horizon ; and the 
Sun, when in the Equinoctial, wheels round the Horizon the 
whole Day. After his rifing to the elevated Pole, he never fets 
for fix Months; and, after his retiring again to the other Side of 
the Line, never rifes for fix Months longer. 

This Pofition of the Sphere is theirs who live under the Poles ; 
ifanyfuch there be. Their Sun is never above 2 3 . jp'.higK'. 

Pakallll Sailing, in Navigation, is the Sailing under a Pa- 
rallel of Latitude. SeeSAiLiNG. 

Of this there are but three Cafes. 1. Given, the Departure, 
and Diftance ; required the Latitude. The Canon is, As Diffe- 
rence of Longitude is to Radius : : So is Diftance, to Co-fine 
of the Latitude. 

2.. Given Diff of Longitude between two Places under the 
fame Parallel, required their Diftance. The Canon is, As 
Rad. to Diff. of Longitude : : So is Co- fine of Latitude to Di- 
ftance. 

3. Given the Diftance between two Places in the fame La- 
titude ; required their Difference of Longitude. The Canon 
is, As the Co-fine of Lat. to Diftance : ; So is Rad. to Diff". of 
Longitude. 

PARALLELOPIPED,in Geometry,one of the regular Bo- 
dies, or Solids, comprehended under fix. Rectangular" and Pa- 
rallel Surfaces, the oppofite ones whereof are equal : As in the 
Figure Tab. Geometry Fig. 38. See Recular. 

Two Cubes, laid together,Side by Side,conftitute a Parallelo- 
piped : And the fame may be faid of a fquare Beam, whofe 
two Extremes are fquare, and Sides long Squares. 

Properties of the Parallelipiped. 

All Parallelepipeds, Prifms, and Cylinders, whofe Bafcs and 
Heights are equal, are, themfelves, equal. 

A diagonal Plane divides the Parallelepiped into two equal 
Prifms : A Triangular Prifm, therefore, is half a Parallelo- 
piped upon the fame Bafe and of the fame Altitude. Sec 
Prism. 

All Parallelepipeds, Prifms, Cylinders, $$& are in a Ratio 
compounded of their Bafes and Altitudes : Wherefore, if their 
Bafes be equal, they are in Proportion to their Altitudes 5 and 
converfly. 

All Parallelepipeds, Cylinders, Cones, &c, are in a tripli- 
cate Ratio of their homologous Sides ; and alfo of their Alti- 
tudes. 

Equal Parallelepipeds, Prifms, Cones, Cylinders, ggfo re- 
ciprocate their Bafes and Altitudes. 

To meafnre the Surface and Solidity of a Parallelopiped. 

Find the Areas of the Parallelograms I L M K, LMON. 
See Parallelogram. Add thefe into one Sum, and mul- 
tiply that Sum by 2 : The fafhim will be the Surface of the 
Parallelopiped. If then the Bafe ILMK be multiplied by 
the A Ititude L N, the Produft will be the Solidity. 

Suppofe<y.g. LM — jtfMK = 15 MO-12. Then, 

LM --<jLM~3<rMK = i 5 
MK = iy-MO=wM'0=M 
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27648 Solidity. 

PAR ALLELISM, the Quality of a Parallel ; or that which 
denominates it fuch : Or it is that whereby two Things, v.g. 
Lines, or Rays become equi-diftant from one another. See 
Parallel. 

Thus, we fay remote Objects are fcarce perceptible, by reafon 
of the Parallelifm of the Rays. 

Paral : sm of 'the Earth's Axis, in Aftronomy, or, Motion 
of Parallelifm; is that Situation or Motion of the Earth's 

Axis, 
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Axis, in itsProgrefs thro' its Orbit, whereby it {fill l 00 k stot he 
Tame Point of the Heavens, viz. towards the Pole Star • fofhat 
if a Line be drawn parallel to itsAxis, while in any one Pofition ; 
the Axis, in all other Pofitions or Parts of the Orbit will al- 
ways be parallel to the fame Line. See Axis. ' 

This Parallelifm is the neceffary Refult of the Earth '« double 
Motion ; the one round the Sun, the other round its own Axis. 
Moris there any Necefflty to imagine a third Motion, as fome 
have done, to account for this 'Parallelism. See Earth. 

'Tis to this Parallelifm that we owe the Viciffitude of Sea- 
fons, and the Inequality of Day andNight. See Season. See 
alfo Day, igc. 

Parallelism of Rc-zvs of Trees. The Eye placed at the End 
of an Alley of two Rows of Trees, planted in parallel Lines, 
never fees 'em parallel, but always inclining to each other, to- 
wards the further Extreme. 

Hence the Mathematicians have taken Occafion to enquire 
in what Lines, the Trees mull be difpofed, to correct this Ef- 
fect of the Perfpective, and make the Rows ftill appear paral- 
lel ; parallel they mutt not be, but diverging ; but according 
to what Law mull they diverge : The two Rows mult be fuch, 
as that the unequal Intervals of any two oppofite or correfpond- 
ing Trees may be feen under equal vifual Angles. 

On this Principle, F. Fabry has aflertcd, without any De- 
monftration, and F. Racquet, after him, demonftrated by along 
and intricate Synfhefis, that the two Rows of Trees muft be 
two oppofite Semi-Hyperbola's. 

M. Varignon has fince, in the Memoirs of the French Aca- 
demy, Mm 1 717, found the fame Solution bv an eafy and 
fimple Analyfis. But he renders the Problem much more gene 
ral, and requires not only that the vifual Angles be equal, but 
to have them increafe or decreafe in any given Ratio ; provi- 
ded the greateft do not exceed a right Angle. The Eye, he 
requires to be placed in any Point, either juft at the Beginning 
of the Ranges, or beyond, or on this Side. 

All this laid down, he fuppoles the firft Row to be a right 
Line, and feeks what Line the other muft be, which he calls 
the Curve of the Range. This he finds mull be an Hyperbola, 
to have the vifual Angles equal. The ftraight and hyperbo- 
lical Rows will be feen parallel to Infinity ; and if the oppofite 
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Semi-hyperbola be added, wefhallhave three Rows of Trees, Triangle 



propomonably thereby. Hence, fimilar Parallelograms and 
Triangles are in a duplicate Ratio of their homologous Sides, 
as alio of their Altitudes, and the Segments of their Bales : 
They are, therefore, as the Squares of the Sides,Altitudes, and 
homologous Segments of the Bafes. 

In every Parallelogram, the Sum of the Square!, of the two 
■Diagonals, is equal to the Sum of the Square of the four S.des. 

This Propofition, M. de Lagny, takes to be one of the moft 
importantin all Geometry; he even ranks it with the celebrated 
47th of Euclid, and with that of the Similitude of Triandes- 
and adds, that the whole firft Book of Euclid is only a parti- 
cular Cafe hereof For, if the -Parallelogram be not reef an- 
gular, it follows that the two Diagonals are equal ; and, of 
confequence, the Square of a Diagonal, or which comes to 
the fame Thing, the Square of the Hypothenufe of a right 
Angle, is equal to the Squares of the two Sides. If the Paral- 
lelogram be not rectangular, and, of confequence, the two 
Diagonals be not equal ; which is the moft general Cafe ; the 
Propofition becomesof yaft Extent. Itmay fare, forlnftance, 
in the whole Theory of compound Motions, ?£c. 

There are three Manners of demonstrating this Problem ; 
The firft by Trigonometry, which requires 21 Operations; the 
fecond Geometrical and Analytical; which requires 15. M.de 
Lagny gives a more concife one, in the Memoirs, de t Aa4, 
which only requires 7. See Diagonal. 

TofiiiitheJreaofarellai7gledVo.rz\\t\ogrmi, A BCD. " 

Find the Length of the Sides A B, and A C; multiply AB 
into A C ; the Produce will be the Area of the Parallelogram. 
Suppofe E. gr. A B to be 345 ; AC 123. The Area will 
be 4243;. 

Hence 1. Rectangles are in a Ratio compounded of their 
Sides A B and A C. 2. If, therefore, there be three Lines con- 
tinually proportional ; the Square of the middle one is equal to 
the Reftangle of the two Extremes: and if there be four pro- 
portional Lines; the Reflangle under the two Extremes is 
equal to that under the two middle Terms. See Rect- 
angle. 

Other Parallelograms, not reflangular, have their Areas 
found by refolving them, by Diagonals, into two Triangles ; and 
adding the Areas of the feparate Triangles into one Sum. See 



(the ftraight one in the Middle) and all three parallel. 

Nor is it required this fecond Hyperbola be the Oppofite of 
the firll, i. e. of the fame Kind, or have the fame traufverfe 
Axis : 'Tis enough if it have the fame Centre, its Verrex in 
the fame right Line, and the fame conjugate Axis. Thus the 
two Hyperbola's may be of all the different Kinds poflible ; yet 
all have the fame Effort. 

Again, the ftraight Row being laid down as before; if it be 
required to have the Trees appear under decreafing Angles; 
M. Varignon fhews, that if the Decreafe be in a certa'in Ratio, 
which hedetermines; the other Line muft be a parallel ftraioht 
Line. But he goes yet farther ; and fuppofing the firft R°ow 
any Curve whatever, he fecks for another that '(hall make the 
Rows have any Effect defired, /. e. be feen under any Angles 
equal, increasing, or decreafing. 

PARALLELOGRAM, in Geometry, a Quadrilateral Fi- 



Centre cf Gravity of a Parallelogram. See Centre of 
Gravity. See alfo Centrobaryc Method. 

fjKllLlloCKH, or Parallelism, or Paralielogramic 
ProtraBor, is a Machine ufed for the ready and exafl Redufli- 
on or Copying of Defigns, Schemes, Prints, £Jc. in any Propor- 
tion ; which is done hereby without any any Knowledge or 
Habit of Defigning. 

The Parallelogram is alfo called Pentagraph. See its De- 
fcription and Ufe under the Article Pentagraph. 

PARALOGISM, in Logic, a falfe Reafoning ; ora Fault 
committed in a Demonftration, when a Confequence is drawn 
from Principles that are falfe, or not proved ; or when a Pro- 
pofition is pafs'd over, which (hou'd have been proved by the 
Way. 

A Paralcgifm differs from a Sofhifm, in this, that the So- 
phifm is made out of Defign and Subtlety; and the Paralo- 



a Difeafe popularly call'd 



gure, whole oppofite Sides are parallel, and confequently gifm out of Miftake, and for Want of a fufficient Light and 

Application. See Sophism. 

Yet the Meflieurs de Port-Royal don't feem to make any 
Difference between them. None of the Pretenders to the Qua- 
drature of the Circle but have made Paralcgifms. See Qua- 
drature. 

PARALYSIS, in Medicine, 
palfy. See Palsy. 

The Paralyfu only differs from the Parefis as the greater 
fromthelefs. See Paresis. 

Authors cUftinguiih the Paraly/is into a Panplegia, or pa- 
raplexia, Hemiplegia, and, particular Paraly/is. 

The firft is a Palfy of the whole Body. See Paraplegia. 
Thefecond, of one Side of the Ecdy. See Hemiplegia. 
The third of fome particular Member, which is the proper 
'Palfy. l r 

The Word Paraly/is is form'd from, the Greek irx&ihja, I 
unbind ; This Difeafe being fuppofed to unbend the Nerves 
and Mufcles. Hence 

PARALYTIC, a Perion affected with the Paraly/is or 
Palfy. See Palsy, (go. J 

PARAMETER, in Geometry, a conftant right Line, in 
feveral of the Conic Seftions ; call'd alfo Zatus reihim. See 
Latus Rectum. 

In a Parabola VB V Tab. Celtics Fig. 9. the Rectangle of 
the Parameter A B, and any Abfciffe, E.gr. B 2, and Semi- 
ordinate 3 III. See Parabola. 

If all the Sides, and Angles of a Quadrilateral Figure be e- 
qual, it is called a Square ; which fome make a Species of 
Parallelogram, others not. See Squar e. 

In an Ellipfis and Hyperbola, the Parameter is a third Pro- 
portional to to the conjugate and tranfverfe Axis. See Ellip- 
sis, ££c. Hyperbola. 

PARAMOUNT, in our Law, fignifies the fupreme Lord 
of the Fee. See Lord and Fee. 
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equal to each other. See Quadrilateral. 

A Parallelogram is generated by the equable Motion of a 
right Line always parallel to itfelf. See Figure. 

When the Parallelogram has all its four Angles right, and 
only its oppofite Sides equal, it is call'd a Refiangle or oblong. 
See Rectangle. 

When the Angles are all right, and the Sides equal, it is 
called a Square. See Square. If all the Sides be equal, and 
the Angles unequal, it is call'd a Rhombus or Lozange. See 
Rhombus. 

If both the Sides, and Angles be unequal, it is call'd a 
Rhomboides. See Rhomboides. 

Properties of the Parallllogram. 

In every Parallelogram, what Kind foever it be of, E. gr. 
that A BCD Tab.Geometry Fig. 39. A Diagonal DA divides it 
into two equal Parts ; the Angles diagonally oppofite BC, and 
A D, are equal, the oppofite Angles of the fame Side C D, and 
AB, '(fiC are, together, equal to two right Angles; and each 
two Sides, together, greater than the Diagonal. 

Two parallelograms A B C D, and E C D F on the fame or 
equal Bafe C D, and of the fame Height A C, or between the 
fame Parallels AF, CH are equal. Hence two Triangles 
C D A and C D F on the fame Bafe, and of the fame Height, 
are alfo equal. Hence, alfo, every Triangle CFDishalf a 
Parallelogram A C D B, upon the fame or an equal Bafe C D, 
and of the fame Altitude, or between the fame Parallels. 
Hence alfo a Triangle is equal to a Parallelogram, having the 
fame Bafe, and half the Altitude, or half the Bafe and the 
fame Altitude. See Triangle. 

Parallelograms, therefore, are in a given Ratio, compounded 
of their Bales and Altitudes. If then the Altitudes be equal, 
they are as the Bafes, and converfly. 

In fimilar Parallelograms and Triangles, the Altitudes are 
proportional to the homologous Sides ; and the Bafes are cut 
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There may be a Tenant to a Lord, that holdeth Mtefelf of ano- 
ther Lord ; the former Lord is called Lord Mefne ; and the 
other, Lord 'Paramount. But even the Term Lord 'Para- 
mount, is only comparative : for as one Man may be great, com- 
pared to a left, and little, being compared with a greater ; ho 
none (imply feems to be Lord Paramountbut the King, who is 
Patron 'Paramount to all the Benefices in England. See Kino. 
Patron, &c . ~,' , 

PARAMESE, in the antient Mufic, the ninth Chord or 
Sound in the Diagramma or Scale of Mufic. See DiA- 
GRAMMA. , 

The Word is Greek, and fignifies \uxta medium, next to the 
Middle; its Situation in the'firit State of the Scales, being 
next the Mefe ormiddle Chord. See Chord. . 

PARANYMPH, PARANYMPHUS, among the A.nti- 
ents, the Perfon who waited on the Bride, and directed the 
Nuptial Solemnities ; called alfo Alfpex, becaufe the Cere- 
mony begun with taking Suffices. . 

In ffrictnefs, however, the <Paranymph only officiated on the 
Part of the Bridegroom ; on the Part of the Bride, twas a 
Woman officiated, call'd the pronuba. 

The Jess had likewifc a Kind of Pa ranymphs, which the 
-Talmud and the Rabbins call OOtiilW Scbtifchebtm, q.d. 
Companions of the Spoufe. The IVth Council of Carthage 
appoints that.when the married Couple come to ask the Pneit s 
Bleffing, they be prefented, either by their Fathers and Mo- 
thers, or by the Para-nymphs. 

PARAPET, in Fortification, a Defence or Skrecn, on the 
Outfide of a Rampart, raifed fix or feven Foot high, tocoyer 
the Soldiers and the Cannon from the Enemy's Fire. See De- 



parafets are raifed on all Works, both within and 

the Place ■ and even on the Approaches. See Work. 

The Parapet Royal, or that of the Rampart, - 



Earth, Cannon-proof, from 1 8 to 20 Foot thick. Sec Ram- 
p int. Before the Parapetis&Sanquette, or little Eminence, 
a Foot and half high, for the Soldiers to {land on. See Ban- 

^"■The Parapet of the Wall is of Stone. The -Parapet of the 
Trenches is either made of the Earth dug up, Gabions, Fai- 
or the like. J 

See 



Chaldee Paraphrase, is a Phrafe frequent among the 
Critics and Divines. There are three Chaldee Paraphrases on 
the Pentateuch. That of Onkelos, which fome take to be the 
fame with Aqllila : And which others take to have been that 
Onkelos which the Talmudifts, in the Treatife Gittin, make a 
Nephew of the Emperor Tittts. See Pentateuch. 

The fecond is a Paraphrase of Jonathan ; the third is called 
the Targum of Jerusalem. See Targum. 

The Chaldee Paraphrafe on the Prophets is of "Jonathan 
Son ofUmeL whom fome confound with Tbeodction. 

The Author of the Chaldee -Paraphrase on the Angiogra- 
phic Books is unknown. Some attribute it to one JoSeph, fur-, 
named the Squinter ; others to Rabbi Akilas. Others fay, 
there is fo much Difference in the Style, that no one Perfon 
can have been the Author. 

PARAPHRENESIS, or PARAPHRENETIS, or PA- 
RAPHRENIAS, in Medicine, a Kind of Phrenzy, the 
Caufe whereof was attributed, by the Antients, to an Inflam- 
mation of the Ventricle, the Liver, and efpecially the Dia- 
phragm. See Phrenzy. 

Tneyalfo called it a -Pfeudo Phrencfis,h\fe Phrenzy, to di- 
fKnguilh it from the true one, which they made to conlfff in an 
Inflammation of the Brain and its Meninges. 

The Moderns don't make any fuch Diiiinction in Phrenzies : 
They all come from the fame Caufe ; but that Caufe is neither 
an Inflammation of the Brain, nor of the Diaphragm. See 
Mania, Melancholly, £i?c. 

Paraphrcnitis, among the modern Phjiicians, is an Inflam- 
mation of the Mediaflinum, or Pleura, about rhe Diaphragm, 
attended with a continual Fever, and exquifite Pain in the 
Parts affected, on contracting the abdominal Vcflels, as alfo a 
Delirium and arifing of rhe Hypochondria. 

PARAPLEGIA, ot PARAPLEXIA, in Medicine, aSpe- 
to be of cies of Paralyfis, ot Palfy, ufually fucceeding an Apoplexy. 



'ithout 



cines, Sacks of Earth, - 

The Parapet of the Corridor is the Glacis or Efplana 
Esplanade. . . , , , 

Parapet, is alfo a little Wall, bread-high, rais d on the 
Brinks of Bridges, Keys, or high Buildings ; to ferve as a 
Stay ; and prevent People's tumbling over _ 

Wore/ °ives us, from Jof. Maria Subrefms a curious Col- 
lection oftTames, which the Antients and Moderns have given 
to this Kind of Parapets : The Latins called them Sub- 
erne and BalHf, whence the Names Saftton and Saftile. 
They alfo called them <P«sra««MMZ«™<f, and Ammmalia. 
The Spaniards called them Barbacanes; the Italians, 'Para- 
petti, becaufe of their defending the Breaft, petto ; whence 

° U pARAPH,a particularCharaaer, Knot,orFlouri(h, which 
People habituate themfelves to make always in the fame Man- 
ner at the End of their Name, to prevent their Signature from 
being counterfeited. See Cypher. -,- 

The Paraph of the Kings of prance is a Grate, which the 
Secretaries always place before their own, in all Letters, (gc. 
Menage Amies the Word from 'Paragraphus. 

PARAPHERNALIA, or PARAPHERNA, in the G- 



See Palsy and Apoplexy. 

The Paraplegia is a general Palfy, affecting the whole Bo- 
dy, the Head alone excepted. Bcerbaave defines it an Immo- 
bility of all the Mufcies below the Head, that have Nerves 
from the Cerebrum and Cerebellum. 

Sometimes, Senfation as well as Motion are deffroyed hereby ; 
fometimes only one of them. 

Its Original is ufually fiippofed to be fome Diforder, or Ob- 
flruiftioninthe fourth Ventricle of the Brain, or in the Begin- 
ning of the fpinal Marrow. 

Etmullsr diftinguifhes the Paraplegia from the Paralyfis. 
The Paralyfis, according to him, is a Relaxation and Refo- 
lution of the Ligaments and Membets miniilring to Motion ; 
not from any Obftruct ion of the Nerves, but from a Refolution 
of the nervous Parts : Whereas the Paraplegia arifes from 
fome Obftruction of the Nerves. 

The latter ufually fucceeds an Apoplexy, Epilepfy, Con- 
vulfions, Vertigo's; the former, the Scorbutus, Hypochondri- 
cal Difeafe, Colic, (Sc 

The Word comes from the Greek ir«S much, and whiffet 
to flrike. 

PARAPLEXIA, in Medicine. See Parapleoia. 

PARASANG, an antient Perfian Meafure, different at 
different Times, and in different Places ; fometimes it is 30, 
fometimes 40, and fometimes 50 Stadia or Furlongs. See 
Measure and Stadium. 

The Word, according to Littleton, has its Rife from Pa- 
rafch Angarius, q. d. the Space a Poll-man rides from one Sta- 



vil Law, thofe Goods V^™>^&*£&& d °&£ SnIUM^ Poffceninm, among the Romans, 

Sl'exdS^^^ 

Sul'arProvifion made .0 the contrary, in the Marriage Con- to ^^VE^he tth £"0?^. laft Week of X e « f> 

"f n \Js Reborns extra Dotem Mulier habettf quasGr<eci popularly, Good-Friday i«W»t*. f 

JZ^f'clntnillam Uxore prohibente, Virhabeat commu- St. John fays our Saviour was crucified on the Parafceve of 

i« s »(,«.aw,»«.»,u.i»>j« the p a jTC 0veri ,. e . on the Eve or Day of Preparation of the 

" The Vrand CuCnary of Normandy, gives a different Senfe Mover : For Ifidore and Pafias obferve, that the Word in 

,0 the Word It ™s Paraphernalia, h% Moveables, Linnen, the original Graft fignifies Preparation and was applied 

and other F ma e Neceffaries, which are adjudged to the among Acje,a ,0 fe% becau fe on that Day they ufedto 

Wife, in prejudice of the Creditors, when flic renounces the prepare what was necef&ry tor the Celebration of the Sabbath. 

S Thf wTd iTwdfiri the Greek mrf beyond.orover.and HeJeThJour Tra^ationof the new Teftamcnt renders 

Preparation of the Sabbath, Hi. Simon, and lome others call 



atfvn Dos, Dowe.. 

PARAPHIMOSIS, in Medicine, aDiforder-of the WemS, 
wherein the Prepuce is fhrunk, and withdrawn behind the 
Glans fo as not to be capable of being brought to cover the 
fame.' See Prepuce and Gea— 



Parafce r ce. See Preparation. 

PARASELENE, in Phyfiology, Mock-Moon, a Meteor, or 
Phenomenon, encompaffing the Moon, in form of a luminous 
Ring ; wherein is fometimes obferv'd one, fometimes two ap- 



haroens"ofteneft in venereal Diforders, where the Hu- parent Images :of the Mooon 
moursofa Gleet frequently prove lb/harp, as tocaufe this Re- The Parafelenes are form'd afe the 



traction. There fometimes arifes a Ncceffity in this Cafe to 
Clip or cut thePrepuce open,ntherwife the Humours will be pent 
up under it, and do a great deal of Mifchief. See Phimosis. 

PAR APHRASE, an Explication ot lome Text in clearer 
and more amrJe Terms whereby we fupply what the Author ginally a very repu 
and more atrrple .no, ~^ c „ K ;fA ' Priefls or at leafl Miniffers of the Gods ; in the fame manner, 



Parhelia, or "Mock-Suns. See Parhelion. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek ita-ej. near, and a\ifn 
Moon. 

PARASITE, PARASITUS, among the Greeks, was ori- 
putable Title ; the Parafltes being a King of 



might have faid or thought on the Subject. 

Colometitis looks on Erafmus's Paraphrafes on the NewTe- 
flament as fuch extraordinary Works, that he makes no -— , - - ... - . 
fotTple to declare, he thinks the Author to havebeen divinely the Service of the Temples and the Gods 
infpired, when he penn'd 'em. 5 



as at Rome were the Epllknes. See Epulones. 

They took care of the facred Com ; or the Corn dcliined for 

' — '-. Sacrifices, 

Fcafts, 
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Feafls, $& They had even the Intendance over Sacrifices, and 
took care they were duly performed. 

At Athens there wasaKind of College of twelve tParapes; 
each People of JIttzca {urnifhing one; who was always chofen 
out of the beft Families. 

'Polybius adds, that "parafite was alfo an honourable Name 
among the antientG^//j j and was given to their Poets. 

PARASIT£S,or Parasitaical Plants,in Botany,aKind 
of diminutive Plants, growing on Trees, and fo called from 
their Manner of living and feeding, which is altogether on 
others. See Plant. 

Such is Mofs, which was antiently fuppofed the EfFeft of a 
Derangement of the Texture of the Bark; or a Kind of Rufl; 
or, at molt, little Filaments arifing from the Bark : But from 
many Obfervations of the Moderns, it appears, that Moffcs are 
realPlants, whofeSeed is exceedingly fine, and inclofed in very 
little C.1f\V.l<e 5 which burfting of themfelves, the Seed is dri- 
ven by the Wind, and, at length, detained in the Inequalities 
of the Barks of Trees 5 where it takes Root and is fed at the 
Expence thereof. See Moss. 

Of thefe Mofles M. Vaillant reckons no lefs than 1 37 Species, 
all in the Neighbourhood o( 'Paris; which, with the Lichens 
and Miileto's, make the Genus of the Parajite Plants. See 
Muleto, £S?c. 

The moft pernicious of thefe Parafites, to the Trees that 
fupport 'em, are the Lichens 5 which appear on the Barks of 
Trees, in Form of a Cruft, mix'd with Yellow and a dirty 
White. See Disease ofPlams. 

M. de Rejfons gives us a Remedy for this Difeafe, in the 
French Memoirs of the Acad. Roy. It confifts in making an 
Incifion thro* the Bark to the very Wood, from the firit Branches 
to the Earth ; the Bark clofes again in a little Time j and al- 
ways preferves itfelf clean and free from MolTes for the fu- 
ture. 

This Aperture renders the Courfe of the Sap more free, and 
prevents the Forming ofrhofc Inequalities fo favourable to the 
Production of MolTes. The Incifion, he adds, is to be made 
from Marcfoto the End of April; andonthatSide turn'dmoft 
from the Sun. 

PARASOL, a little Moveable, in manner of a Canopy, 
bore in the Hand to fcreen the Head from the Sun, Rain, ££?c. 
more ufually called Umbrella. 

'Tis made of Leather, TafFety, Oil-Cloth, $6. mounted 
on a Stick, andopen'd or ffiut at Pleafure, by Means of Pieces 
of Whale-bone that fuftain it. 

The Eaft Indians never ftir out without a 'Parafol. 

The Word is French : that ufed againft Rains is:fometimes 
called <Parafktie. 

PARASTATA, in the antient Architecture, an Import, or 
Kind of Anta or Pilaitcr, built for the Support of an Arch. 
See Anta. 

Mr. Evelyn makes the "paraftata exprefly the fame with 
Pilaifer. See Pilaster. 1)avikr % the fame with Impoft. See 
Impost. 

PARASTAT^E, or Epididymitis in Anatomy, are two tu- 
berous, varicofe Bodies, lying upon, and adhering to, the up- 
per Part of the TefHcles ; whereof they properly appear to be 
a Part 5 tho 1 different from the reft, in Form and Confiflence. 
See Testicle. 

The Paraftatce confiif, like the Tefticles,of a Convolution of 
feminal Tubulin mix'd with Blood- Veffels j the Difference be- 
tween 'em lying only in this, that, in the Paraftate, the 1u- 
billi are united into one ; the various Convolutions of which, 
being more firmly bound together by a frrong Membrane, ari- 
fing from the Tunica Albuguiea, it feels more compact than 
the Teftkles. See Seep, Spermatic, &c. 

The yparaftatce and Tefticles are faid to be enclofed in three 
proper Membranes ; the'fifcft Majculous, derived from the Cre- 
maticr Mufcle 5 the fecond, called the Vaginalis ■ the third, 
the Albuginea. See each under its proper Article. 

PARASYNANCHE, in Medicine, a Kind of Angina or 
Squinancy, wherein the exterior Mufcles of the Throat are 
inflamed. See Sq^uinancy. 

The Word comes from tdo,^, Vw £fnw to fuffocate. 

PARATHESIS, in the Greek Church, the Prayer which 
the Bifhop rehearfes over the Catechumens, ftretching his 
Hands over 'em to give 'em Benediction 5 which they receive, 
bowing the Head under his Hands. 

Parathesis, in Grammar, a Figure whereby two ormore 
Subftantives are put in the fame Cafe. SeeFiGURE. 

PARATILMUS, in the antient Greek Jurifprudence, a 
Name given to the Punifhment impofed on Adulterers who 
were poor and unable to ftand the common Penalty. 

It confifted either in making 'em run a Horfe-Radifh upthe 
Anus;wh\ch they called rW£a?«wJW(;orin tearing up the by 
Roots, the Hair about the Fundament, £#&" which they called 
<!raf?.Tihfito< of rtftLWTiYhdLY, to tear, pluck up. 

PARATITLES, PARATITLA, in Jurifprudence, fhort 
Notes, or Summaries of the, Titles of the Digeft, and Code j 
which have been made by feveral Lawyers, in order to com- 
pare, and examine the Connection of the feveral Parts with 
one another. 
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iJ^mT^A^™* Tenant, or he that i, 



on the 'Paratitks of Cujas. 
w, the loweft Tenant ; o ' 
to the Land. See Tenant. 

He is called Tenant Taravail; becaufe it is prefumed he 
hath Profit and Availby the Land 

PARAZONIUM or Scifw, among Medallifls, a Scepter, 
rounded at the two Ends in Manner of a Truncheon or Com- 
mander s Staff ; or a Kind of Poniard or fhort Sword ; repre- 
fented as wore at the Girdle, on feveral anrient Medals 

Antiquaries are much divided on the Explication of the 
Taraaamum; as, indeed, the Form and Manner of bearing it 
are very different. It is fometimes thrown a-crofs the Should- 
ers in Manner of a Quiver. 

PARBOILING, in Pharmacy, efc. a, Term applied to 
Fruits, Herbs, i$c. which are boiled a little while, to draw 
out the firfi Juices, to be afterwards inf'piffated or thickened. 
See Boiling. 

PAROE, Definies, Goddeffes, who, according to the an- 
tient 'Pagan Theology, prefide over the Lives of Men. 

Thefe the Antiems frequently confounded with the Fates, 
or 'Depntes; and, in effect, she 2>*rc<f, according to 'Plato, 
■ were the Daughters of NeceJ/ity, and Detliny. See Fate and 
Destiny. 

The 'Pare? were three, ClothoJ.achefu, and Arops ; be- 
caufe, forfooth, all Things have their Beginning, Progrefs, 
and End. 

Hence the Poets tell us, the Parcx fpun Men's Lives ; that 
Clotho held the Diftaff, and fp.un the Thread ; Laclxfis turned 
the Wheel; and Apropos cut it. 

The Antients reptefent the Deftinies divers Ways: Ltlcian, 
in the Shape of three poor-old Women, having large Locks of 
Wool, mix'd with Daffodils on theit Heads; one of which holds 
a DiffafF, the other a Wheel, and the thitd a Pair of Sciffars, 
wherewith to cut oft' the Thread of Lite. Others reprefent 
themotherwife; Clotho appearing in a long Robe of divers 
Colours, wearing a Crown upon her Head, adorned with feven 
Stars, and holding a Diflaft in her Hand ; Laclxfis in a Robe 
full of Stars, with feveral Spindles in her Hands; and Jtropes 
clad in black, cutting the Thread with large Sciffars. 

The Antients imagined that the Pares ufed white Wool for 
a long and happy Life ; and black, for a fhort and unfortunate 
one. 

PARCEL-MAKERS, two Officers intheExchequer, that 
make the Parcels of the Efcheator's Accounts, wherein, they 
charge them with every Thing they have levied for the King's 
Ufe, within the Time of their Office, and deliver the fame to 
one of their Auditors of the Court to make an Accompt with 
the Efcheator thereof. See Escheatob.. 

PARCENERS, quafParcellers. See Co-Pskcbneks. 

PARCHMENT, in Commerce, S?r. Sheep's or Goat's 
Skin prepared aftera peculiar Manner, which renders it proper 
for feveral Ufes; particularly for writing on and covering of 
Books, £=?c. b 

The Word comes from the Latin Pergamenmn, the antient 
Title of this Manufacture ; which 'tis faid to have took from 
the City Tergamos, to one of the Kings whereof its Invention 
is afcribed. 

Parchment is begun by the Skinner, and ended by the <Parch- 
we»r-Maker. It makes a very confutable Arjicle in the 
French Commerce : 'Tis made in moft of thcirCities ; and, be- 
fides the Confumption at Home, they fend vait Quantities a- 
broad ; particularly to England, Flanders, Holland, Spain, and 
'Portugal. 

That call'd Virgin Parchment, and which fuperffitious 
People believe to be made of a Kind of Caui, wherein fome 
Children are inclofed in the Womb ; is nothing but a fome- 
what thinner and finer Sort than the reft, proper for certain 
Purpofes, as Fans, (go. and made of the Skin of an abortive 
Lamb, or Kid. 

Manufacture of Parchment. 

The Skin having been ftripp'd of its Wool, and pafs'd the 
Lime-Pit ; 'after the Manner defcribed tinder the Article Cha- 
mois.) The Skinner ftretches it on a Kind of Frame, confin- 
ing of four Pieces of Wood, mortais'd into each other at 
the four Angles, and perforated lengthways from Diftance to 
Diftance, with Holes, furnifhed with wooden Pins that may 
be turned at Pleafute, like thofe of a Violin. 

To ftretch the Skin on thisFramc, they make little Holesall 
around it, and thro' every two Holes draw a little Skewer ; to 
this Skewer they tie a Piece of fmall Packthread, and tie 
that over the Pins; fo that coming to turn the Pins equally, 
the Skin is flrained tight every Way, likethatof a Drum. 

The Skin being thus fufficiently ffretch'd on the Frame; 
the Flcfh is par'd off with a fharp Inftrument for the Purpofe ; 
this done, 'tis moiftened with a Rag, and a Kind of white 
Stone or Chalk, reduced to a fine Duff, ffrew'd over it; then 
with a large Pumice-Stone, flatatBotiom, much afterthe Man- 
ner of a Mullet for grinding Colours, they rub over the Skin as 
if about to grind the Chalk ; and thus fcower off the Remains 
of the Flefh. They then go over it again with the iron In- 
ftrument ; again moiffen it as before, and a^ain rub it with 

the 
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the Pumice-Stone without any Chalk underneath ; this fmooths 
and foftens the Flefh-Side very confiderably. They drain it 
again, by parting over it the iron Inftrument as before. 

The Flefh-Side thus drain'd, they pafs the Iron on the Wool, 
or Hair-Side 5 then, ftrctch it tight on the Frame by means of 
the Pins, and go over the Flefh-Side again with the Iron 5 this 
finishes its draining ; and the more the Skin is drained, the 
whiter it ever becomes. 

Theynow throw on more Chalk, fweeping it over with a 
aPiece of Lamb-fkinthat has the Wool on ^ this fmooths it ftill 
further, and gives it a white Down or Nap. 'Tis now left 
to dry, and when dried, taken off the Frame, by cutting it all 
round. 

The Skin, thus far prepared by the Skinner, is taken out of 
his Hands by the Parchment-Maker ; who firfi /crapes or pares 
it dry on the Summer, with an iron Inltrument like that above- 
mentioned, only finer and /harper 5 with this, work'd with the 
Arm from Top to Bottom of the Skin, he takes away about 
cneHalf of its Thicknefs. The Skin, thus, equally pared, on 
both Sides, they pais the Pumice- Stone over both Sides, to 
fmoothit.This laft Preparation is perform 'don a Kind of Form 
or Bench cover'd with a Sack fluffed with Flocks, and leaves 
the Parchment in a Condition for writing on. 

The paring of the Skin dry on the Summer, is the moft 
difficult Preparation in the whole Procefsof Parchment-m&Ymg, 
for which Reafon the Skinners feldom dare meddle with it; 
but ufually leave it to thofe more experienced in it : The Sum- 
mer whereon it is performed, is a Calf-Skin well ftretch'd on 
a Frame ferving as a Support to the Skin which is faflen'd 
a-top of it with a wooden Inffrument, that has a Notch cut in 
it. LaAly, that the iron Knife may pafs the eafier, between 
the Summer and the Skin to be pared, they put another Skin 
which they call the Counter-Summer. The Parings thus 
taken oft" the Leather, are ufed in making Glue, Size, &c. 
See Glue, Sifc 

What we call Vellom is only 'Parchment made of the Skins 
of abortive Calves, or at leaft of fucking Calves $ 'tis finer, 
whiter and fmoother than the common 'Parchment ; but is 
prepared in the fame manner as that, abating that 'tis not pafs'd 
thro' the Lime-Pit. 

PARCO./rfl£?0, in Law, a Writ that lies againft him who 
violently breaks open a Pound, and takes out Beafts thence, 
which for fome Trefpafs done, were lawfully impounded. 
See Pound- 

PARDON, in Law, a Remifiion, or Forgiveneis of a fe- 
lonious, or other Offence againft the King. 

This our Lawyers make twofold 5 the one, ex Gratia Regis, 
the other, per Corns de Ley. The firft is that, which the King 
out of fome fpecial Regard to the Perfon, or fome other Cir- 
cumflance, grants by his abfolutc Perogative or Power. The 
other is that he grants, as the Law and Equity perfuades, for 
a flight Offence ; as Homicide Cafual, £*?£. 

Pardon, in the Canon Law, is an Indulgence which the 
Pope "rants to fuppofed Penitents, for Remiflion of the Pains 
of Purgatory, which they have merited for the Satisfaction of 
their Sins. See Indulgence. 

The grand Time for the Difpenfation of tp&td&m isthe^- 
hlke. See Jubilee. 

In this Senfe, Pardon is properly the Angelic Salutation, 
faid to the Virgin at the Sound of three little Strokes of a 
Bell, rung in the Morning, Noon, and Night, in order for the 
Perfon to be entitled to Indulgences. 

PARDONERS, in our antient Cufloms, were Perfons who 
carried about the Pope's Indulgences, and fold 'em to the 
higheft Bidders. See Indulgence. 

PAREGORICKS, in Medicine, Remedies which affwage 
Pain ; the fame with what we otherwife call Anodynes, and 0- 
pates. See Anodyne and Opiate. 

The Word is Greek v«p9Peup. 

PARELCON, in Grammar, a Figure, whereby a Word, or 
Syllable, is added to the End of another. 

PARELIA, or parhelia, in Phyfiology. See Parhe- 

PAREIRA BRAVA, the Root of a Plant growing in the 

Weft-Indies 5 chiefly Mexico and Brazil; eftcem'd a Specific 
for the Cure of the Stone and Gravel. 

The Name, which in the original Portuguese, fignifies Wild- 
Vine or Safiard Vine, bears a good deal of Analogy to the 
Plant which bears Branches loaden with Leaves perfectly like 
thofe 'of the Vine ? and which, like them, creep along Walls 

The Porttiiueze value this Root on an equal footing with 
the Ipecacuanha. Some Druggifts call it, by Corruption, Pa- 
rada Srava. - - 

M. Geoffrey attributes the Efficacy of this Root, in Nephritic 
Cafes, to itsdiffolving the vifcid Matters, whereby the Par- 
ticles 'of the Sand, &c were cemented together : And hence, 
he gives it with the fame Intention in Jaundices, Afthma's, &>C. 
It is given in Decoclion. 

The Portuguese hold it alfo a Remedy for Dyfenteries, 
Quinzies, Bites of venomous Beafts, £jfc. 

PARENCHYMA, or ?arenchymou« Fw* in Anatomy, a 



Term ufed for the peculiar Subftance of feveral Parts of the 
Bodies of Animals, as the Heart, Lungs, Liver, Spleen, Ki<i- 
nies, &c. thus called from the Greek <aap&y%Jf M *t Effufion, q. d. 
generated by a Collection and Condenfation of Juice. See Flesh. 
£rajijfratus fir ft gave the Name; as imagining the Sub- 
ftanceof thefe Parts not to be Vafcular like the reft, but to con- 
fift of a Mafs or Coagulant of Blood, ftagnared in the Veflcls 
of the Parts: But the Moderns reject this Opinion : TheOb- 
fervations made by Microfcopes, Injections,^, clearly /hewing, 
that the Heart is a true Mufcle, {See Heart) the Lungs and 
Spleen, Clulters of membranous Veficles, and Veflels (See 
Lungs and Spleen) and the Liver and Kidnies, Compofirions 
of Glands, thro' which the Bile and Urine are filtrated. See 
Liver and Kidnies. 

Parenchyma of a Plant. Dr. Grew gives the Name Pa- 
renchyma to the Pith or Pulp 5 or that inner Partof the Planr, 
thro' which the Juice is fuppofed to be diftributed. See Plant, 
Pith, £5?f. 

This, when view'd with a Microfcope, appears to refemble 
Marrow 5 or rather a Spunge , being a porous flexible dilatable 
Subftance. See Medulla. 

Its Pores are innumerable, and exceedingly fmall ; receiving 
as much Humour as is requifite to fill and extend them $ which 
Difpofition of Pores it is, that is fuppofed to fit the Plant for 
Vegetation and Growth. See Vegetation. 

The Parenchyma is white, at fir/f, but changes its Colour, 
in Proportion as the Root grows thicker. Thus it becomes 
yellow in the Root of the Baftard Rhubarb, and red in that 
of the Snake-weed. See Plant. 

PARENT, a Term of Relation, applicable to thofe from 
whom we immediately receive our Being. See Father and 
Mother. 

PARENTALE, de parentalefe tcllere, in the antient Cu- 

ftoms, fignificd a Renunciation of one's Kindred, and Family. 

This was done in open Court, before the Judge, and in the 

Prcfence of twelve Men, who made Oath, they believed it was 

done for a iuft Caufe. 

We read of it in the Laws of Hen. I. after fuch Abjuration, 
the Perfon was incapable of inheriting any Thing from any 
of his Relations, £#tf. 

PARENT ALIA, in Antiquity, funeral Obfequies 5 or the 
laft Duties paid by Children to their deceafed Parents. See 
Obsequies. 

PARENTHESIS, in Grammar, a Number of Intercalary 
Words, inferted in a Difcourfe ; which interrupt the Senfe, or 
Thread, but which feem neceflary for the fuller underftanding 
of the Subject. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek <att& inter, between, and 
ivMati Poiltion, q. d. put between. 

The politeft of our modern Writers avoid all Parentheses; 
as keeping the Mind in fufpence,embarraffing it, and rendering 
the Difcourfe lefs clean, uniform and agreeable : Long and 
frequent Parentheses are intolerable ; efpecially in Verfe, 
which they ever render dull, and languid, and liketo Profe. 

The proper Char after if tic of a Parenthefis, is that it may 
be either taken in, or left cut, the Senfe and Grammar remain- 
ing entire. 

In Speaking, Parenthefes are to be pronounced with a diffe- 
rent Tone ; and in writing, are inclofed between ( ) 5 to diftin- 
guifli them from the reft of the Difcourfe. 

The Character itfelf is alfo called a ParenthefiS. See Cha- 
racter. 

PARERE, in Commerce, an Italian Term which begins 
to be naturalized. It fignifies the Advice or Counsel of a Mer- 
chant or Negotiant ; for that fuch a Perfon, being confulted on 
any Point, introduces his Anfwer, in Italian^ with Mi _pare t 
i. e. / think, it feems to me. 

The Method of Negotiating, efpecially, that of Bills ofEx- 
change, being borrowed from the Italians, moft trading Cities, 
efpecially Lyons, retain the Ufe of Pareres; which are the 
Advices or Opinions of Merchants and Negotiants ; and which 
ferve as A&s before Notaries, when given by Authority of a 
Judge-Converfator, or at a particular Confultation, for main- 
taining the Right oftheConfulter. 

M. Savary has an excellent Treatife, intitled, Parere, ou 
Avis & Confeilsfur les fknlmf art antes Matieres du Commerce ; 
Containing the Refolution of the moft difficult Queftions re- 
lating to Bankrupts and Failures, Bills of Exchange, Orders 
without Dates or Expreflion of Value, Bknk-fignings, Renew- 
ing of Bills of Exchange, thofe drawn or accepted by Women 
in Behalf of their Husbands, or during the Minority of the 
Drawer, £5>c. 

PARERGA, a Term fometimes ufed in Architecture, for 
Additions, or Appendages, made, by way of Ornament, to 
a principal Work. 

It is fometimes alfo ufed in Painting for little Pieces, or Com- 
parfiments on the Sides, or in the Corners of the principal 
Piece. 

PARESIS, in Medicine, aDifeafe call'd alfo P&f&lyfis and 
Paljy. See Paralysis, &c. 

PARGETING, in Building, is ufed for the Plaiftering of 
Wallsj fometimesfor the Plaifter itfelf. See Plaister. 

1 the 
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•Pargeting is of various Kinds ■ as, i. White Lime and Hair given to the whole Territorv of 
Mortar laid on bare Walls, z. On bare Laths, as in partitioning Neighbourhood • becXlpri! P n f. "j fr ° m 

and plain Cieling. 3. Rendringthe Infides'of WaUsordouble ,0 aflemble openl S e s £f f Ve J hr > ihans ' ™t daring 
Partition-Walls. 4. Rougli-cafting on Hearth-Laths. J.Plaifter- Neighbour-houfes ' ° f ° fCed '° me " fecretI y in 

in g° n TT Br . ic i-rl'. in lmitati0n rf S.one- WO ri ; and the like Parish-?^; the Parfon, or Minifier who hoUs _ 

1 " a JBenehce. See Parson. 



i Hearth-Laths. 



up 

r/^^VVT ^"V 1 ™' brPARELION, in 'if the predial Ty.hes be appropriated the Parfon I. 
*^Mf f'^™k™J??A a v^brightLight, ReVor. W .J™, IfX/be ^ia^f hVIs caird 



appearing a- fide of the Sun; form'd by the Reflexion of°his 

Beams in a Cloud properly pofited. See Meteor PAR ISIS a Mnwi rf J™ . . r 1 

The Parhelia^] i~y the : CW, or large fl^S^^S fimt'S NriW&SftES 

Crowns ; are placed in the fame Circumference, and at the at Tours. See Money and Coin ^Ww*. ftruck 

fame Height. Their Colours referable thofe of the Rain-bow ; The Tariffs exceeded the Tour-mi < hv „„ r ' 1. /• . 

the Red and Yellow on the SMe towards the Sun , and the' the ZiZ oXZpt^tVlk] % l°™ & Tw 

Blue and Violet on the other. See Rainbow. mis 20. Thi ' 

Tho' there are Connie fometimes feen entire, without any 



'Parhelia ; and 'Parhelia without Corona. See Corona. 

In the Year 1629. was feen at Raima Parhelionof&ve&mi; 
and in 1666. another at Arks of fix. 

The Word is fbrm'd from the Greek «^s' juxta, near, and 
iu& Sol, Sun. 

M. Mariotte accounts for the Appearance olParhelia, from 
an Infinity of little Parcels of Ice floating in the Air, which mul- 
tiply the Image of the Sun, either by refracfing and breaking 
his Rays, and thus making him appear where he is not ; or 
by reflecting 'em, and fcrving as Mirrors. See Mirror, Z$c. 

The known Laws ot Reflexion and Refracfion have piven 
a Handle for Gcometrizing on thefe 'Phenomena ; and M.f Ma- 
riotte has determined the precife Figure of the little Icicles, 
and their Situation in the Air, the Size of the Connie or Circles 
which accompany the Parhelia, and the Colours wherewith 
they are painted, by a Geometrical Calculus. 

Mr. Huygens accounts for the Formation of a Parhelion, in 
the fame Manner, as for thofe of the Halo, viz. by fuppofing a 
Number of fmall icy Cylinders, with opaque Kirnels, carried in 
the Air, neither in aperpendicular nor parallel Direction, but in- 
clined to the Horizon in acertain Angle.nearly half a right one. 

To make the Effect of thefe Cylinders manifeft, M. Huy- 
gens produced to the Academy oi Paris, a glafs Cylinder a 
Foot long, with an opaque Cylinder of Wood in the Middle and 
the ambient Space fill'd with Water and tranfparent Ice; which 
Cylinder being expofed to the Sun, and the Eye put in the re- 
quifite Situation, there were fucceffively feen all the Refradfi- 
onsand Reflections, neceffary for the Phenomena of the Par- 
helia. See Halo. 

PAR1ETALIA OJJd, in Anatomy, the third, and fourth 
Bones of the Cranium ; fo called, becaufc they form the Pa- 
rietes, or Sides of the Head. See Cranium. 

Their Subflance is liner and thinner than that of the Coro- 
nal and Occipital. Their Figure is fquare ; their Size furpaffes 
that of the other Bones of the Head ; and their Situation, in 
the lateral Parts, which they poflefs entirely. 

The Sagittal Suture connects them at the upper Part • the 
Coronal joins their Fore-part to the Os Fronris ; the Lamb doi del 
joins them by the Hind-Dart to the Occipital 'Bone; and, laftly, 
the fquammous Suture joins them by the Lower-part to the 
Off a petrofa. 

The outer Surface of thefe Bones is very fmooth and po- 
lifli'd ; the inner, rough and uneven ; full of Impreflions, which 
the Arteries of the 'Dura Mater have made by their continual 
Pulfation before they were oflified. 

PARIETES, Sides, in Anatomy, a Term ufed for the In- 
clofures, or Membranes, that flop up or clofe the hollow Parts 
ofBodics, efpecially thofe, of the Heart, the 'Thorax, and the 
rvs. See Heart, Thorax, £Sfc. 

The Parietes of the two Ventricles of the Heart are of un- 
equal Strength and Thicknefs, the left exceeding the right, 

becaufe of its Office, which is to force the Blood tliro' all Parts kmentum, q. d. Spee'chment, from the 'Bench Tarler to Tneakj 
or the Body ; whereas the right only drives it thro' the Lungs, tho' it flill only confided of the great Men of the Nation - Till 

^D^iJw ?'^'- n -r- • r ^ vs.™. , ™ the Reign of ife. III. the Commons were 

PARISH, the Precimft or Territory of a Parifi Church. 



_.we piur- 
Sots and ZJemers, Panfis, &c. in Proportion. 
SeeLivRE, Sol, &c. ' 

PARK, an Inclofure ftock'd with wild Beafls, tarn Slt- 
vejtres, quara Campefires ; fay our old Lawyers. 

Crompton obferves, that a Subjeft may hold a Park byPre- 
icnption, or the King's Grant, which hecan't do a Foreff See 
Forest. 

A Park differs from a Chafe or Warren ; for that a Park 
mufl be endofed ; if it lie open, it is a good Caufe of feizinrf 
it into the King 5 Hand ; as a free Chafe may be, if it be en- 
cloied. Nor can the Owner have any Action againft fuch it 
hunt in his Park, if it he open. See Chase. 

'Iiu Cange refers the Invention of Parks to Kin? Henri I 
of England: But Salman fl mv s, 'tis much more antlent ; and 
was in ule among the Anglo Saxons. 

Zoeitms allures us, the antient Kings of Perfia had Parks 

The Word is originally Celtic, w-here it figniiies an Inclofure' 
or Place Ihut up with Walls. ' 

Park is alfo ufed for a moveable Paliffade fet up in the 
Fields to inclofe Sheep in to feed, during theNioht 

The Shepherds Ihift their y«rt,fromTime to Time, to dun* 
the Ground, one Part after another. ° 

Park is alfo ufed for a very large Net, difpofed on the 
Brink or the Sea, with only one Hole which looks towards 
the Shore ; and which becomes dry, after the Flood is gone 
ott ; lo that the Filh has no Way left to efcape. 

Par*, in War, or Park of the Artillery, a Poft in a Camp, 
out ot Cannon Shot ; where the Cannon, artificial Fires, Pow- 
der, and other warlike Ammunition are kepr, and "uarded by 
Pike-men only, to avoid all Cafualties that might happen by 
Fire. Every Attack, at a Siege, hath its Park of Artillery. 

Park of Provifions, is another Place in a Camp, on the 
Rear of every Regiment, which is taken up by the Sutlers, 
who follow the Army with all Sorts of Provifions, and fell them 
to the Soldiers. 

PARLEY, a Conference with an Enemy, zgc. of the French 
Purler to fpeak, talk. 

Hence to beat or found a Parley, is to give a Signal for the 
holding of fuch a Conference by Beat of Drum, or Sound of 
Trumpet. 

PARLIAMENT, a Grand Affembly, or Convocation, of 
the Three Eftates of the Kingdom, viz, Lords Spiritual, Lords 
Temporal, and Commons, fummoned to meet the King, to con- 
fult of Matters relating to the Common-weal ; and particularly 
to enacf and repeal Laws. See Estate. 

The two Houfes of Parliament are the King's Grand Coun- 
cil. See Council. 

'Till the Conqueft, the great Council, confifling only of the 
great Men of the Kingdom, was call'd Magnatum Conventtts. 
and Prelatcrum p-nceritmque Concilium. The Saxons, in their 
own Tongue, call'd it Wittehagemote, i. e. Affcmblyof'theWife, 

After the Conqueft, about the Beginning of the Reign of 
K. Edit!. I. Some fay, in the Time of HenA.it was called Par- 



--- called to fit 
in Parliament : The firft Writs fent out to fummon them bore 
Date 49 Hen. III. Anno 121 7. 

Parliaments are to be fummoned, prorogued, anddiflolved 
by the King alone : Nor can a Parliament begin without the 
King's Pretence. See King. 

At firft new Parliaments were call'd every Year : By 

„ degrees their Term grew longer. In the Time of Kind 

fuppofe as fome do, that thofe Bifhops were only Paftorsof Charles II. they were held a long Time with lono Interrup- 

fingle Churches See Diocese and Bishop. tions between. Both which were found of fo ill donfequence. 



SeeCnuRcii. See alfo Parochial. 

In the antient Church, there was one large Building in each 
City, for the People to meet in ; and this they call'd Pa- 
rip. But the Signification of the Word was afterwards en- 
larged, and by Parifi was meant a Diocefe, or the Jurifdicf i- 
on of a Billion, confifling of feveral Churches ; unlefs we will 



At leaft, the Word now retains its original Meaning. 

Tm-pin obferves, that Country Parifies had not their Ori- 
gin before the I Vth Century ; but thofe of Cities are more an- 
tient. The City of Alexandria is faid to have been the firft 
that was divided into Parifles. Saronius fays, that in the 
Time of Pope Cornelius, there were 46" Parifies in Rome. 

The Divifion of England into Parijhes, is attributed to Ho- 
iiorius Archbifhop of Canterbury, in 636. Cambden reckons 



... Confequence, 
that in the Beginning of the Reign of K. William, an Act was 
paffed, whereby the Term of all Parliaments was reflrained 
to three Sefltons, or rhree Years ; hence call'd the Triennial 
A3. Since that, from other Views, the Period of Parliaments 
is again, 3 Gecrgii, lengthen'd to feven Years. 

A Parliament is call'd by the King's Writ, orLctter, directed 
to each Lord, commanding them to appear ; and, by other 
Writs, direcfed to the Sheriffs of each County, to fummon the 



9284 Parifies in England. Chamberlayn makes, at prefent, People to elefl Km Knights for each County, and one or two 

"$. nr j r t. • EurgeJJes for each Borough, &c. 

ine word comes from the Latin Parochia, of the Greek Antiently, all the People had Votes in the Elections ; till it 

™ e m*r ,, , , was enacted by Hen. VI. That none but Freeholders, refidi,:" 

UJU cange obferves, that the Name vx&u>* was antiently in the County, and who had a yearly Revenue of 40 s. Ifioukl 
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be admitted to vote • nor we re any to be ekaed that were tin 

de Thanhe r Members might attend in 'Parliament with more 
Freedom, they, and all their menial Servants, w«epnvil«ri 
from all Arrells, Attachments Imprifonments,^. tor Debts 
Trefpaffes, &c. emido, morcmdo ad propria Redetmdo ; but not 
from Arreits for Treafon, Felony, and Breach of Peace. 

The Place where the 'Parliament meets, is wherever tne 
Kins pleafes ; oflate.it has been in the Palace of It e fm infer i 
the Lords and Commons each in diftinfl Apartments. In the 
Lord's Houfe the Princes of the Blood are placed in cliltinct 
Seats ; the great Officers of State, Dukes, Marquifles, and 
Eifhops on Forms ; and the Vifcounts and Barons on others a- 
crofs the Houfe; all according to their Order of Creation, 
Place, &c See Precedency. 

The Commons fit promifcuoufly ; only the Speaker has a 
Chair at the upper Lnd ; and the Clerk and his Affiftant a 
Table near him. Before any Matters be done, all the Mem- 
bers of the Houfe of Commons take the Oaths, and InMcnbe 
their Opinions againft Tranfubftantiation, &c. which Tett, the 
Lords too, tho' they don't take the Oaths,are obliged to take. 

The Houfe of Lords is the fovereign Court of Julhce ot the 
Realm, and the Dernier Refort : The Houfe of Commons the 
grand Inqueft, but no Court of Juftice. See Peers and Com- 

M °S 'to tie Mannerof debatingand faffingSillsmV^iammt; 
Any Member may move to have a Bill brought in tor any thing, 
which, upon a Queftion put, being agreed to by a Majority, 
that Perion with others are ordered to prepare and bring in 
the fame. When ready, a Time is appointed for a Reading: 
after reading it by the Clerk, the Speaker reads the Abftract 
thereof, and puts the Queftion, whether or no it (hall have a 
fecond Reading after a fecond Reading, the Queftion is, whe- 
ther or no it fhall be committed ? which is either to a Com- 
mittee of the whole Houfe, if it be of Importance ; or toa pri- 
vate Committee, any Member naming the Perfons. See Com- 

MITTEE. • . , r , 

The Committee appointed, and a Chairman cholen, the 
Chairman reads the Bill, Paragraph by Paragraph, puts every 
Claufe to the Queftion, fills up Blanks, and makes Amend- 
ments, according to the Opinion of the Majority. The Bill 
thus gone thro',"the Chairman makes his Report at the Side- 
bar of the Houfe, reads all the Additions and Amendments,^. 
and moves for Leave to bring up the Report to the Table ; 
which granted, he delivers it to the Clerk, who reads the A- 
mendments, &c. inn 

The Speaker then puts the Queftion, wnether they ihall 
be read a fecond Time; and, if agreed to, reads them himielr. 
To fo many as the Houfe acouiefces in, the Queftion is now 
put, whether the Bill, thus amended, lhall be engrofs'd and writ 
fair in Parchment, and read a third Time ? The Bill engrofs d 
the Speaker holds it in his Hand ; and asks if it (hall pafs? It 
the Majority be for it, the Clerk writes on it, Son bailie aux 
Seignein. Or, in the Houfe of Lords, Soit bailie aux Com- 
munes. . , , 

If a Bill be rejected,it cannot be any more more propoled du- 
ring that Seffion. See Bill. 

Forty Members conftitute a Houfe of Commons, and eight a 
Committee. A Member of the Commons, to fpeak, (lands up, 
uncovers, and dircfls his Speech to the Speaker only. Ifwhat 
he fays be anfwered by another, he is not allowed to reply the 
fame Day, unlefs perfonally reflefled on. Nor may any Per- 
fon fpeak' more than once to the fame Bill in the fame Day. 

In the Lord's Houfe they vote, beginning at the Puifn or 
lowed Baron, and fo up orderly to the higheft, every one an- 
fwering a-part, Content or Not Content. In the Houfe of Com- 
mons, they vote by Tea's and Nafs ; and if it be dubious, 
which is the greater Number, the Houfe divides. If the 
Queftion be about bringing any Thing into the Houfe, the 
Jy's go out ; if it be about any the Houfe already has, the No s 
go out. In all Divifions, the Speaker appoints four Tellers, 
two of each Opinion. In a Committee of the whole Houfe, 
they divide by changing Sides, them's taking the right, the 
.No's the left of the Chair, and then there are but two Tellers. 

If a Bill pafs one Houfe, and the other demur at it, a Con- 
ference is demanded in the Painted Chamber, where certain 
Members are deputed from each Houfe ; and here the Lords 
fitting cover'd, the Commons (landing bare, the Cafe is de- 
bated. . If they difagree, the Affair is null ; if they agree, this, 
with the other Bills that have paffed both Houfes, is brought 
down to the King, in the Houfe of Lords, who comes thither 
cloath'd in the Royal Robes and with the Crown on, before 
whom the Clerk of the ^Parliament reads the Title of each 
Bill and as he reads, the Clerk of the Crown pronounces the 
Royal Aflent or Diffent. 

Ifit be a public Bill, the Royal Affent is given by thefe 
Words, LeRoylezeut. If a private one, by Soit fait cemme il 
eft defire. If the King refufes the Bill, the Anfwer is, Le Roy 
s' av'ifera. If it be a Money Bill, the Anfwer is, Le Ray remer- 
cie fes I.oyaux Sujets, accepteleur Benevolence g? aujfi leVeut. 

The Bill for the King's general Pardon has but one Read- 
ing. The Number of Members in the Houfe of Lords is un- 
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certain ; as increasing at the King's Pleafure. The Members 
of the Houfe of Commons, when full, are 552, viz. 9% 
Knights of Shires j 52 Deputies for the 25 Cities, London hav- 
ing 4 ; 1 6 for the 8 Cinque Ports ; 2 for each Univerfity ; and, fi- 
nally, 532 for 180 Boroughs, befide 12 Boroughs for Wales^2x& 
45 Members for Scotland. 

Parliament is fometimes alfo ufed for other Affemblies 
befide thofe of the States of the Realm. Thus we read that 
the Abbot of Creyland was ufed to call parliaments of his 
Monks, to confiilt of the Affairs of the Monaftery : And, at this 
Day, an Affembly of the two Temples, called to confult of 
their common Affairs, is called a Parliament. See Temple. 

Pardiaments of 'France \ are Courts or Aflemblies cfla- 
blifh'd by the King, to judge of the Differences between par- 
ticular Perfons, and to pronounce on Appeals from Sentences 
given by inferior Judges. See Court. 

There are ten of thefe Parliaments in France. That of P'ho- 
loufe, eftablifh'd in 1303: That of ZDifon, in 1476: That of 
Grenoble,\n 1453 : That of Rouen, in 14519 : That of Rennes in 
Sretagne, in 1553 : That of Sourdeatix, in 1502 : That of 
J?ix,'m 1501: That of Metz, in ICT33 : That of Pan in Seam, 
in 1 5 19 : And that of Paris. 

The 'Parliament of 'Paris is the Principal, and that whofe 
Jurifdi&ion is of the greateft Extent This is the chief Court 
of Juftice throughout the Realm. It confifts of lix Chambers : 
the grand Chamber, where Caufes of Audience are pleaded 5 
and five Chambers of Inquefts, where Proccffes are adjudged 
in Writing. See Chamber. 

Under their fecond Race of Kings, the Parliament, like 
that of England, was the King's Council; gave Audience to 
Ambafladors, and confulted of the Affairs of War and Govern- 
ment, 

The Kings, like ours,piefidedin'em, without being, at all, 
Mafters of their Resolution. But, in after Times, their Autho- 
rity has been abridg'd, the Kings having referv'd the Deci- 
sion of the grand Affairs of the Public to their own Councils 5 
leaving none but private ones to the Parliaments. 

PARLIAMENTUM Indofforum, a Denomination given 
to a Parliament held at Coventry, 6 Hen. IV. whereunto, by 
fpecial Precept to the Sheriffs of the feveral Counties, no 
Perfon flriffd in the Law was to be called. 

Parliamentum /?;/^ot, was a Parliament held at Ox- 
ford, An. 41 Hen. III. thus call'd, fay our Chronicles, be- 
caufe the Lords came with great Retinues of armed Men to 
it ; and many Things were violently tranfafted therein, againft 
the King's Prerogative. 

Parliamentum 'Diabolicum, was ^Parliamentum held 
at Coventry, 38 Hen. VI. wherein Edward Earl of March af- 
terwards King, and feveral others, were attainted. The Acla 
pafs'd herein were annull'd by the fucceeding parlia?nent. 

Parliamentum de la Sonde, was a Parliament in Ed- 
ward H'ds Time, whereto the Barons came armed againft the 
' two Spencers, with. colour'dBands on their Sleeves for Difljnclion. 

PARLOIR, PARLOUR, in Nunneries, a little Room, 
or Clofet, where People talk to the Nuns, thro' a Kind of 
grated Window. 

The Word is formed from the French Parler, to talk; and 
hence alfo our Parlour* 

Antiently, there were alfo Parlours in the Convents of 
Monks, where the Novices ufed to converfe together, at the 
Hours of Recreation; but there were liftening Places over, 
from whence the Superiors cou'd hear what they fa id ; fuch 
a one there ftill fubfiils in the Abbey St. Germain de Prez. 

In the Order of Feuillans, the Parlour is a little Room open 
on all Sides, placed at each End of the Dormitory, where the 
Monks talk together, it not being allow'd them to fpeak in the 
Dormitory. 

PARMA, among Antiquaries, a Kind of antient Buckler* 
See Buckler. 

Polybhis defcribes the Parma as very flrong, round, three 
Foot in Diameter, and big enough to cover the whole Body 5 
Yet Servius, on the JEneia, and even Virgil himfelf mention it 
asalight Piece of Armour, inComparifonofthe Clyfieus. See 
Shield. 

PARMESAN. SeePAEuAN. 

PAROCHIAL, fomething belonging to a Parip. See 
Parish. 

Every Church is either Cathedra], Collegiate, or Parochial. 
See Church. 

Cathedral is where there is a Bifhop's See, or Seat, call'd 
Cathedra. Collegiate, confifts either of regular Clerks, pro- 
fefllng fome religious Order; or of Dean and Chapter. See 
Cathedral, Collegiate, &c. 

parochial Church is that inftituted for the performing of di- 
vine Service to the People who dwell within a certain Com- 
pafs of Ground. 

PARODY, a popular Maxim, Adage or Proverb. See Pro- 
verb. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek wet™, and hJh< , Via y Way a 
as being trite, orpafting among the People. 

Parody, is alfo apoetical Pleafantry, confifting in applying 
the Verfes of fome Perfon, by Way of Ridicule, to another ; or 
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in turning a ferious Work into Burlefque, by affefting to ob- 
serve, as nearly aspoffible, the fame Rhimes, Words, and Ca- 
dences. See Burlesque. 

The <Parodty wasfirfi fet on foot by the Greeks 5 from whom 
we borrow the Name. It comes near to what fome of our late 
Writers call Iravejty. See Travesty. 

PARODICAL Z)egrees,inan Equation^ the fcveral regular 
Terms in a Quadratic, Cubic,or Biquadratic Equation, &c.The 
Indices of whofe Powers afcend or defcend orderly in an arith- 
metical Progreflion. SeeEquATiONi 

Thus, Z,4- i Zi i MH-Z?'~Sis a Cubic Equation where 
no Term is wanting, but having all its <Parodic Degrees ; the 
Indices of the Terms regularly defcending thus 3, z, 1, o. 
Harris. 

PAROL, in Law, is fometimes ufed in antient Writers for 
a y/M in Court. See Plea. 

X^-Parol, or per TarG^ is a Leafe by Word of Mouth ; 
thuscall'd to difiinguifh it from one in Writing. See Lease. 

PAROLE, in War, ££fc. when aPrifoner ot War is allow'd 
to go into his &m Country, or to his own Party, upon his Word 
and Promife to return at a Time appointed, if not exchang'd, 
he is faid to be out upon Parole, i. e. upon his Word. 

PAROLI, in Gaming, the double of what was laid at Stake 
before 5 hence, to ojfet -the • < Paroli i Sec. 

PAROEMIA, a Proverb. See Proverb. 

The Word is form/d from the Greek oi L uo$ Way 5 qziafi <&$£ 
ti/xhjj juxta viam y i. e. tritarn ; or from o/j&m* Word. 

PARONOMASIA, in Rhetoric, a Figure whereby Words 
nearly alike in Sound, but of very different Senfesare affected- 
ly ufed. 

As, not Friends but Fiends were here : So TuUy to Anthony \ 
ami in Gremio Mimarum mentcm & mentum deponeres : And 
to Aniens, Confitl ipfe parvo Ammo & pravo, facie magisquam 
facetiis ridictilus. And that of C P. Cbryfologus$Monacborum Cel- 
fallepjam inn Eremeficajjcv?' Aromatica:. And in another Place, 
Hoc agC-nt in Cellis quod Angeli in Ccelis. 

Among the Greeks the Paronomafia was very familiar. Thus 
Herodotus vaQiifML-m, wx.5»(MtTa y qii<g nocent y docent. 

And thus that Infcription of Apolloaorus a celebrated Painter, 
on one of his Pieces. 

'•Twill be eafier to deride^ than to imitate* 
The Word is form'd from the Greek ^^. near, and ivo^a 
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r ,? AR ^?^ G ; " F ^ ncin g. the Virion of defending a Man's 
Se< ['fencik"'" 8 Str ° keS ' m ° ffer ' d him b l anther. 



Good Fencers pufn and parry at th 
Guard 



e fame Time. See 



The »«ri parry with the Poniard. The Antients par- 
ned with their Bucklers. See Parade 

PARSON.the Incumbent ofaParim Church. SeePARisH. 

He is faid, by fome, to be thus called by Way of Eminence ; 
the Revenues ot a Church being deflined to maintain ma.gnam 
2>erfmam; or; as fome will have it, becaufe he is bound by 
Virtue of his Otice,tn propria Perfina firvire 2)eo whence iim 
ferfinare, in old Charters, is to put in Poffeffion of a Parfonage 



Or as others, becaufe the original Parfins, Perfina were 
in reality, only Dignitaries, and poffefs'd Benefices which save 
them fome Perfinal Pre-eminence in the Church or Chapter- 
but no Power. See Parsonage. 

Or, laftly, as others, becaufe the Parfon, for his Time, re- 
prefents his Church, and fuflaineth the Perfon thereof as well 
in fuing, as being fued in any Action touching the fame. 

Some diftinguifh between a Retlor ancfa Parfon: The 
ReHor, fay they, is where the Vicaridgc is endow'd ; and the 
Parfon, Perfina, where the Parfonage iswithout a Vicaridoe; 
But the Diftinflion feems newand fubtle ; SraSlon apparently 
ufes Reflorand Parfon, as fynonymous. See Rector. 

Formerly he who had a Church'by Inftitution andlnduflion, 
only for his own Life, was call'd parfon Mortal: But any Col- 
legiate, or Conventual Body, to whom the Church was for 
ever appropriated, was call'd Parfon Immortal. 

Some again make a Diftinflion between Perfina, Parfon- 
fimply.and Parfon, Imfarfinee, impcrfonated : The Parfon Im- 
perfonee is the Reflor in Poffeffion of a ParifhChurch, whether 
Prefentati ve or Impropriate, and with whom the Church is full 
•Parfon Perfina, Amply, they contend, is properly the Patron' 
or he that has the Right of Prefentation; call'd 'Parfon by 
reafon, before the Lateran Council, he had a Right to' the! 
Tithes, in refpefl of his Liberality, in erefling or°endowina 
the Church, quafi fuftineret Perfonam Ecclefit. 

But 'tis certain, that in the Regifier of Writs, Perfina im 
perfoliate is ufed for the Reflor of a Benefice Prefentative - 
And in (Dyer, a Dean and Chapter are faid to be Parfins ini- 
perfonee's of a Benefice appropriated to them. So that Perfo- 



Name, q. d. proximity or Refemblance of two Names. - „t f,± tmnn w_t ! ,„ B tiVi f ,,V^,^«.^,*T; /•~"o'"?',' r " J T 

PARONYCHIA, Whitlee, in Medicine,^ a painful Kind K5£S2S *)Z%ffi2£'5Efc?* *?** 



of Tumor, or Inflammation, arifing on the Ends of the Fin 
gers, and the Roots of the Nails 5 otherwife called Panaris. 
See Panaris. 

The Humour or Matter of the Paronychia is fometimes fo 
Iharp as to corrode the Tendons, Nerves, Perwjleum, and 
even the Bone itfelf. 



See Coke on Litt. fol. 300. 

PARSONAGE, in its Original, among us, and at this 
Day, in other Countries, is a Benefice which gives fome Pre- 
rogative or Pre-eminence in a Church or Chapter, but without 
:.ny Jurifdiction. See Benefice. 

The ancient Parfinages gave alittle Honourand Dignity as to 



cntnetfonemelt _ the Perfon, but no Power : Whence, apparently rfc Name 

It_is lodged either between the Integuments or between the intim ating the Effefl of the Dignity Kbe reitminM eTriS 



^Periofieum and Bone. The deeper the more dangerous. 

The Word is derived from the Greek vaej, and ovC^ Unguis, 
Kail. 

PAROTIDES, in Anatomy, two big Glands, (ituate be- 
hind the two Ears 5 and filling all the Space between the 
pofterior Angle of the under Jaw, and the maftoidal Mpophy- 
fis. See Gland and Ear. 

They are of the Conglomerate Kind, and by divers exctetory 
Dufls, which, at lad, coalefce into one Trunk, difcharge a 
Humour feparated in 'tm from the arterious Blood, called Sa- 
liva, into the Mouth, by two Vcffels formed of feveral Branches 
uniting at the Iffue of thefe Glands, and which run along the 
Cheek to the third Grinder. See Saliva & Salival. 

The Word is form'd from rhe Greek ira.ry. near, and £V Ear. 

Parotides, in Medicine, Tumors or Inflammations ari- 
fing behind the Ears, on the Parotid Glands. 

'Parotides are very frequent after malignant and peftilential 
Fevers : Children are particularly liable to 'em. They are to 
be treated like Bubo's. See Bubo. 

PAROXYSM, in Medicine, the fevere Fit of a Difeafe 
which grows higher, or exafperates as the Gout, i$c. 

It is fometimes alfo ufed for the Accefs or Return of a Dif- 
eafe that intermits, as an Ague. See Access. 

TheWord is form'd from the Greek wa.ey. much, and o£i/'{ acute. 

PARRICIDE, in Striflnefs, is the Murther, or the Mur- 
fhercr of a Father ; as Matricide is of a Mother. 

The Word Parricide is alfo ordinarily exrended to both. See 

MuRTHER. 

The.Rw»«2i,for a long Time,had no Law againfl Parricides ; 
from an Opinion,nobodycould be fo wicked as to kill his Parents. 
Z. Oftius was the firft, who killed his Father, 500 Years after 
Mima's Death; and them the Pomfeian Law wasmade, which 
ordain'd, that the Perfon, convicted of this Crime, after he had 
been firft whipp'd till the Blood came, Ihould be ried up in a 
leathern Sack, together with a Dog, an Ape, a Cock, and a 
Viper, and fo thrown into the Sea, or the next River. 

Parricide is alfo ufed in rhe General for the Murther of 
any near Relation, as a Husband, Wife, Brother, Siller, Child, 
Grandchild, tSc. and even to that of great facred Perfons, tho' 
no Way allied in Blood, as a King, g?f. See t&i-ason. 



gnity to be reftrain'd to the 
Perfon, Perfina, Parfon. Such are flill the Chanteries in fe- 
veral Churches, and the Sub-Chanteries in others. ' 

Some as Olrade, S?c. extend the Word parfonage to 'Dignity 
and comprehend under it the Archdeacons, Deans, &c. in Ca- 
thedrals; but this feems {training theSenfe of the Word. 

In effect, rhe Doftors ufe the Term very differently :Some 
applying it to all who have any Prerogative in the Choir, or 
the Chapter, over theother Canons,either in Options, Suffrages 
Eleflions, or barely in Place and Proceffion; thus confounding 
it with Dignity ; while others apply it to fimple Reflors, (gc. 
See Dignity. 

PART, a Portion of fome Whole, confidered as divided or 
as divifible. See Whole and Division. 

Quantity is divifible into an infinite Number of Parts: Not 
equal Parts, but proportional ones. See Divisibility. 

Philofophy is divicfed into foury«m,w'«.Logicks,Ethicks 
Phyficks and Metaphyficks. See Philosophy, (gc. 

The Schoolmen ufually diftinguilh Parts into Logical and 
Phyfical. _ 

A LcgicalPart, is that referring to fome univerfal as its 
Whole ; in which Senfc the Specie's are the Parts of a Gems ■ 
and Individuals, or Singulars, 'Parts of the Species. See Genus,' 
££?£. 

A Phyfical Part is that, which.tho' it enter the Compofition 
of a Whole, may yet be confider'd a-part, and under its own 
diftinct Idea : And, in this Scnfe, a Continuum is faid to confift 
of Parts. 

'Tis controverted in the Schools, whgffier the Parrs of a Con- 
tinuum or Phyfical Whole, E. gr. Water, do exitl acfually before 
the Divifion be made, or only potentially. 

Phyfical Parts, again t are of two Kinds ; Homogeneous, and 
Heterogeneous; the firft are thofe of the fame Denomination 
with fome other ; the fecond of a different one. See Homo- 
geneous, &c. 

PartSi again, are diftinguilh'd into Subjetfive, EJJential, and 
Integrant. 

A Subjeilhe of Potential Pari, is the fame with a Logical 
one, viz. that contain'd in fome univerfal Whole, nor in A£f i 
but only in Power ; as Man and Horfe are in Animal 5 Peter 
and Paul in Man, 

An 
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. An ejfcmkl <PaYt is that, whereby, with the Concurrence of 
fome other, an eflential Whole is coniUtuted. Thus Body and 
Soul are effenrial Tarts of Man. 

An integrant or integral 'Part is that which is neceflary to 
the Integrity of the Whole 5 as a Head is of a Man, $$C. 

In Anatomy, we divide the Parts of the human Body into 
Containing and Contained 5 into Similar and Diffmilar ; the 
■Similar, again, into Spermatic and Sanguin, &c. See Simi- 
lar, Sffc. 

Iheyalfo csM Noble or Ejjential parts, thofe abfolutely 
neceffary to Life, as the Heart, Lungs, Liver, Brain, &c. 

The Natural or Genital parts, popularly call'd Privy Parts, 
are thofe miniflring to Generation. See Generation. 

The fined: Books ofPhyficians are thofe treating of the Vfe 
if the Parts. Nature, we fay, always difcharges itfelf on the 
weakpart, the difcafed part, the Parta£e£iea, &c 

In Chymiilry, Bodies are faid to be refolved into their mi- 
miie Parts, their Component Parts, ike. See Chymisrty, 
Analysis, Element, ($c. 

That Art is faid to feparate the Homogeneous Parts from 
the Heterogeneous ; Volatile, fubtilc,fulphureous, mercurial SS?C 
Pans, from the fix'd, crafs, earthy, vifcid &C Parts, See 
Volatile, fix'd. 

In Geometry and Aflronomy, part is applied to the Divisions 
of Lines, and Circles: The Semi-diameter of the Circle, call'd 
alfo the Radius and whole Sine is divided into an hundred 
thoufand Parts? the Circumference of the Circle into 3C0 
Parts, or 'Degrees; on which two Divifions all the Celeiiial 
Computations are made. See Degree, &c. 

y^^«« Part, is a Quantity which, being repeated any 
Number of Times, becomes equal to an Integer; thus 6 is an 
aliquot Part of 24 ; and 5 an aliquot Part of 30, £#c See 
Aliquot. See alio a Table of Aliquot and Aliquant parts, 
under the Article Multiplication. 

Aliquant Part, is a Quantity which, being repeated any 
Number of Times becomes always either greater or lefs, than 
the Whole. Thus 5 is an aliquant Part of 17 ; and p an ali- 
quant Part of io, &c. See Aliquant. 

The aliquant Part is refolvable into aliquot Parts. Thus 
1 j , an aliquant Part of 20, is refolvable into 1 o a half and 5 a 
fourth Part of the fame. See a Table ot the aliquant Parts 
of a Pound under Multiplication. 

Proportional 'Part is a Part or Number agreeable and 
analogous to fome other Part or Number ; or a Medium to 
find out fome Number or Part unknown by Proportion and 
Equality of Reafon. See Proportion. 

Similar Parts are thofe which are to one another, as their 
Wholes are to one another.. See Similitude. 

Part, in Mufic, a Piece of the Score or Partition, wrote 
by itfelf, for the Convenience of the Muiician ; or it is one 
or more of the Succeffions of Sounds which make the Har- 
mony, wrote a-part. See Partition. 

Or, the Parts are the Sounds made by feveral Perfons find- 
ing, or playing in Concert. See Concert. 

Mufic in Parts was unknown to the Antients ; they had 

but one Part ; all their Harmony confifted in the Succeffion of 

Notes; none in the Confonance. See Music and Symphony. 

There are four principal Parts; the Treble, Safs, Tenor, 

and Counter-tenor. See Treble, Bass, Tenor, $0c. 

Some compare the four Parts in Mufic, to the four Ele- 
ments : The Safs reprefents the Earth ; the Tenor, Water; 
Counter tenor, Air ; and the Treble, Fire. 

Part, in Trigonometry. In a rectangular fpherical Tri- 
angle ABC. Tab. Trigonometry Fig. 22. that part lying be- 
tween two others, considered as Extremes, is call'd by fome 
Authors, the middle part. 

Thus, if A B and B C be the extreme Parts, the Angle B 
will be the middle Part. 

If the Parts, considered as Extremes, be contiguous to the 
middle Part and one of the Extremes ; thofe are call'd con- 
jtmtl Parts. 

Thus, if B be the middle Part, AB and BC will be the 
ton'pnB Parts. 

If between the Extremes, and the middle Part, there lie 
another, befide a Right Angle; then the Parts are faid to be 
feparate or a-part, E. gr. If~B be the middle Term, A C and 
'C will be feparate Parts ; becaufe, between the middle Part 
B and the extreme C, there lies the Hypothenufe B C ; and 
between the middle Part B, and the other Extreme A C, be- 
fide the Right Angle, there lies the Leg A B. See Tri- 
angle. 

Thofe Parts, either loin'd to the middle Part or feparated 
from it, are call'd Lateral, parts. 

Parts of Speech, in Grammar, are all the Sorts of Words 
which enter the Compofition of a Difcourfe. See Word and 
Speech. 

The Grammarians ufually admit of eight Parts of Speech, 
viz.. Noun, Pronoun, Verb, Participle, Adverb, Con\unBion, 
*Prepofition and Interjeclion. See each in its proper Place, 
Noun, Pronoun, £#"._ 

Part of Fortune, in judiciary Aflrology, is the Lunar Ho- 
rofcopej or the Point wherein the Moon is, at theTimewhen 
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the Sun is in the afcending Point of the Eaft. 

The Sun in the Afcendaht is lirppofed to give Life ■ and 
the Moon difpofes the radical Moifture, and is one of the 
Caufes of Fortune. In Horofcopes, the 'Par: of Fortune is t e 
prefented by a Circle divided by a Crofs. 

PARTERRE, in Gardening, that open Part of a Garden 
into which we enter, coming out of the Houfe; ufually f et 
with Flowers, or divided into Beds, incompaffed with Plat- 
bands, &c. See Garden. 

The 'Parterre is a level Divifion of Ground, which, for the 
moll Part, faces the South and bell Front of a Houfe, and is 
generally furnilhed with Greens, Flowers, g?c. 

There are divers Kinds of Parterres, as Bowling-Green or 
fain Parterres; Parterres of Embroidery h cut in Shell, and 
Scroll-work, &c. with Sand-Allies between them. 

An oblong, of long Square is accounted the moft proper 
Figure for a parterre ; the Sides whereof, to be as two, or two 
and a halt to one. 

PARTI, PARTIE or PARTY or PARTED in Heraldry, 
is applied to a Shield, or Efcutchcon, denoting it divided, or 
marked out into Partitions. See Shield. 

The irear/j Heralds, from whom we borrow the Word, have 
but one Kind ot parti, the fame with our Parti per 'pale 
which they call limply Parti ; but, with us, the Word is apl 
plied to all the Sorts of Partitioning ; and is never ufed with- 
out fome Addition to fpecify the particular one intended. 

Thus we have Parti or Parted per Crop, fer Chief, per 
Pale, per Fefs, per Send Dexter, fer Send Shifter, per 
Chevron, &c. See Quartering. 

The Humour ot our Anceitors, Colombiere obferves, turning 
much upon Exploits of Arms and Chivalry ; they ufed to pre- 
ferve their batter'd and hack'd Armour as honourable Symbols 
of their hardy Deeds ; and thofe who, had been in the hotteft 
Service, were diftinguifh'd by the many Cuts and Eruifes that 
appear'd on their Shields. To perpetuate the Memory hereof, 
fays the fame Author, they canfed them to be painted on their 
Shields, and thus handed down to Pofterity. And when He- 
raldry grew into an Att, and Officers were appointed to direft 
the Manner of Bearing, and Blazoning ; they gave Names to 
thofe Cuts, anfwerable to the Nature thereof; appointing four, 
trom which all the others proceed : Thefe are Parti (in En- 
glifi, Parti per Pale) Coufpe (in Englifi, Parti per Feffe) 
Tranche (in Englifi, party per Send Dexter) and Tajik (in 
Englifi Party per Send Swifter). See Coupe, Tranche 
&c. 

Party fef Pale, is when the Shield has received a perpen- 
dicular Cut in the Middle, from Top to Bottom. See P ale I 
g?a ' 

Vkv.it per Feffe is when the Cut is a-crofsthe Middle, from 
Side to Side. See Fesse. 

San per bend Dexter, is when the Cut falls oh the upper 
Corner of the Shield on the right Hand, and defcends a-thwart 
to the oppolite lower Corner. See Bend. 

Party per bend Sinifter, is when the Cut, falling on the up- 
per left Corner, defcends a-crofs to the oppofite lower one. 

From thefe four Partitions have proceeded an infinite Num- 
ber of others of various and extravagant Forms. 

Speiman in his Afpilogia obferves, that the prefent Divisions 
of Efcutcheons were unknown in the Reign of the Emperor 
Theodofms ; were brought up in the Time of Charlemaign, or 
later; little ufed among the Englifi in the Days of K.Henry 11. 
but more frequently under Ekv. III. 

The erect or upright Section, he obferves, is called, in Latin, 
Palaris, fromitsRefemblanceto a Pains, or Stake; and two 
Coats are often entire on the Sides, the Husbands on theRight, 
and the Wives on the Left. The direct Seflion a-crofs, being 
in the Place of a Belt, is call'd Saltica, &c. 

When the Shield is parti, and Coupe, it is faid to be Ecar- 
tele. See Ecartele. 

It is faid to be Parti from the one to the other, when the whola 
Shield is charg'd with feme honourable/Bearing divided by the 
fame Line that parts the Shield ; here, 'tis a Rule, that one 
Side be of Metal, and the other of Colour. Thus he beats Sails 
Parti d' Argent, Spread Eagle Pant Trom one to the other. 

PARTICIPATION, that which gives us a Part, or Shars 
in any thing, either of Right or of Grace. 

In Italy they diltinguifh Participation Officers, as Protho- 
nataries, efc which have a real Function ; from honorary ones j 
which have only a Title, without any Duty or Employ. 

PARTICIPLE, in Grammar, an Adjective form'd of a 
Verb; fo called, becaufe it participates of fome of the Pro- 
perties of the Verb ; Mill retaining the Regimen and Significa- 
tion thereof: Whence moft Authors confound 'em with Verbs. 
See Verb. 

There are two Kinds of Participles, the one call'd JBvat, 
becaufe expreffing the Subjefl which makes the Action of the 
Verb; as legem, audiens, reading, hearing: The other call'd 
Paffive, becaufe expreffing the Subject that receives the Acf ion 
of the Verb, as leSmn, auditum, read, heard. 

As our Adjectives are not declined, the Participles, being 

real Adjectives, are not declined neither: In the Latin, lie. 

where the Adjeilives are declined, the Pronouns Active are 

• declined 
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declined likcwife j thus they fay audiens, atidlentis, audienti, 
&c. and in the French the Pronouns Paifive are declinable like 
their other Adjectives, as jf'ay lu, eile a hie t nous avons his, 
&c. 

We take this Occafion to obferve, that Declenfion is a Thing 
perfectly accidental to the feveral Kinds ot Words, i. e. the 
changing or not changing the Termination : The Zatins,E.gr. 
have indeclinable Nouns, as Cornu and Nequafc, yet both 
Zatius and Italians decline their Adverbs as fortiter, fortif- 
Jime j bene, benijjlmo, ike. and fome Nations icarce conjugate 
their Verbs at alUndeed the Evgl-jh do it very littlein Com- 
panion with the Latins, Greeks, French, &c. 

In our Language the Participle and Gerunds, are not at all 
diitinguifhabie. See Gerund. 

PARTICLE, inPhyficks, the minute Part of a Body ; of 
an Affemblage or Coalition of feveral whereof Natural Bodies 
are composM. See Body. 

Particle in the new Philofophy, is frequently ufed in the 
fame Senfe with Atom in the anticnt Epicurean Philofophy; 
and Corpufcfe in the later. See Atom and Corpuscle. 

Some of the more accurate Writers, however,diftinguim 'em ; 
making Particle an Affemblage or Composition, of two or 
more primitive, and pbylically indivisible Corpufcles or Atoms ; 
and Bcdy, an Affemblage or Mafs of feveral Particles or fe- 
condary Corpufcles. SccElement. 

Indeed, the Diftinction is of no great Moment j and, as to moil: 
Purpofcs of Phy licks, Particle may be understood as fynony- 
mous with Ccrpufcle. Particles, then, are, as it were, the Ele- 
ments of Bodies : 'Tis the various Arrangement, and Texture 
of thefe, with the Difference of the Cohefion, ESfa that contti- 
tute the various Kinds of Bodies, bard, [oft, liquid, dry, 
heavy, light, &c. 

The fmalle'fl Particles or Corpufcles cohere with the ftrong- 
eft Attractions, and compofe bigger Panicles of weaker Co- 
hefion 5 and many of theie cohering compofe bigger Particles 
wHole Vigour is irill weaker ; and thus on for divers Succef- 
fions till the Progreffion end in the bigger! Particles, whereon 
the Operation in Ghymiftry, and the Colours of natural Bo- 
dies depend, and which, by cohering compofe Bodies of fen- 
fibJe Bulks. See Matter. 

ihe lot efon oj the Particles of Matter, the Epicureans 
imagined was effected by Means of hooked Atoms ; the Ari- 
ftctehaus by Reft, that is, by nothing at all. But Sir Ifaac 
Jgeuoton /hews it is done by means of a certain Power whereby 
the Particles mutually attract or tend to each other. See C o- 

H E.S ION. 

By this Attraction of the Particles he mews that molt of the 
(phenomena of the leffer Bodies are effected ; as thofe of the 
heavenly Bodies are by th.3 Attraction of Gravity. 

Er.r the Laws of this Attraction of the Particles. See At- 
traction. 

All Bodies, the fame great Author mews, conlift of the 
tame folid perfectly hard Particles or Corpufcles. 

Particli:, in Grammar, a little indeclinable Word, confining 
of one or two Syllables at the molt. See Word, ££/C 

*i%ofe alone are properly P-articles which are not declined 
nor conjugated. 'Bnghtlan.t calls Particles, Manners of Words, 
becaufe rather ferving to exprefs the Circumftances and Man- 
ners of other Ideas and Objects of the Mind, than to reprefent 
any diftittfi Objects of their own, 

Particles may be reduced under three Heads : The firft 
fliew the Manners or Qualities of Words, by being added to 
them 5 call'd Adverbs. See Adverb. 

The fecond denote fome Circumftances of Actions and 
join Words to Words, Sentence to Sentence, &c. See Con- 
junction. 

The third exprefs the Emotions of the Soul. Sec Inter- 
jection. 

'Tis in therightUfeof particles, Mr. Zveke obferves, that 
more particularly confifts the Clearnefs and Beauty of a good 
Style. To exprefs the Dependance of his Thoughts and Rea- 
fonings one upon anothor, a Man muff: have Words to fhew 
what Connection, Reftriction, DiftincHon, Oppofition, Em- 
phafis, &c. he gives to each refpective Part of his Dif- 
courfc. This camiot be rightly unck-rftood, without a clear 
View of the Poftures, Stands, Turns, Limitations, Exceptions, 
and feveral other Thoughts of the Mind. Of thefe there are a 
great Variety much exceeding the Number of Particles, that 
moft Languages have to exprefs them by ; for which Reafon it 
happens that moft of thefe Particles have divers, and fometimes 
almoii oppoiite Significations. 

Thus the Particle But in Englip, has feveral very different 
Significations $ as in, But to fay no more ; where it intimates 
a Stop of the Mind in the Courfe it was going, before it came 
to the End of it. I faw but two Planets : Here it mews that 
the Mind limits the Senfe to what is exprefs'd with a Nega- 
tion of all other. You pray, but it is not that God would 
bring you to the true Religion, but that he would confirm you 
an your own. The former of thefe intimates a Suppofition in 
the Mind, of fomefhing otherwife, than irJEould be 5 the lat- 
ter ftiews that the Mind makes a direct Opposition between that 
and what goes before. All Animals have Senfe, but a Dog is 



an Animal : Here it fignifies the Connection of the latter Pro:: 
pofltion with the former. 

Particles is alfo a Term ufed in Theology, and particularly 
in the Greek Church, where 'tis call'd /«e««f. In the Latin 
Church the Name Particles is given to the Crums or little 
Pieces of Confecrated Bread. In the Greek Church they hate 
a particular Ceremony, call'd t<5V fteeiJWj oj the Particies, 
wherein certain Crums of Eread not confecrated, are offer 'd up 
in Honour of the Virgin, St. John Sappijt, and feveral other 
Saints. They alfo give the Name *pavy«g£ Oblation, to thefe 
Particles. Gabriel, Archbifliop of Philadelphia, has a litiJe 
Treatife exprefs met -rm wu£m, wherein he endeavours to 
fhew the Antiquity of this Ceremony, in that it is mentioned 
in the Liturgies of St. Chryfoftom, and 'Bafii-. 

There has been a coniiderable Difpute on this Head, between 
the Reformed and the Catbolick Divines. Jbibertm and Bion- 
del explain a Paffageln the Theory of Germain, Patriarch of 
Conftantinople, where he mentions the Ceremony of the Par- 
ticles as in ufe in his Time 5 in Favour of the former : MeC- 
dents de port Royale conteft the Explanation: But M. Simon 
in his Notes on Gabriel of Philadelphia, endeavours to mew^ 
that the Paffage is an Interpolation ; not being found in the 
antient Copies of Germain: And confequenrly that the Dif- 
pute is from the Purpofe. 

L'akticle, out oj Share, in Affronomy. See Particula ex- 
fors. 

PARTICULA exfors, in Aftronomy, the Difference be- 
tween the ^Equatorial Triangle LAC, (Tab.Aflronow. Fig. 32; 
and its Fellow, BL2, See Equation. 

To find the Particula exjbrs, the Menftrual Eccentricity 
AC, and the Annual Augment of Longitude HAD, being 
given } from thefData in the Triangle B C A, find [he Hypothe- 
nufe A B to the Angle C 5 and to the Angle CAB , i;d G B. 
Multiply CB into half the Menftrual Eccentricity AC ■ the 
Product is the Area of the Triangle AC B. Find Likewise the 
Atea of a Circle defcribed by the Radius of the Eccentric 
B L. Then as the Area of the Circle is to $60° or 1 29600" j fo 
is the Area of the Triangle ACB to its Value in thofe Se- 
conds : which Value is the Particula exjbrs. 

PARTICULAR, a relative Term, referring to Species, or 
Individual; and oppofed to General, or Univerfal. See Gene- 
ral, £5?c. 

In the Schools, Particular is defined to be fomething in- 
cluded under an Univerfal ; as Man under Animai. Some- 
times it is taken for an Individual, as Peter 'j See Individ ualj 
There is this Difference between Particular, and Sing'Uar 
that Particular denotes a Thing taken as a Part; as Peter 
in refpect of Mankind : Whereas Singular denotes the Part 
taken after the Manner of a Whole-^ as Peter confidered in 
himfelf. 

PARTICULARISM among Polemical Divines, a Perfon 
who holds for Particular Grace^ n e. who teaches or believes 
that Chrijl died for the Elect only,- and not for Mankind in 
genera!. See Grace. 

PARTIES, in Law, are thofe who are named in a Deed 
or Fine, as Parties to it j as thofe that levy the Fine and to 
whom the Fine is levied. See Fine. 

So thofe that make any Deed, and they to whom it is made 
are called Parties in the 2)eed, Sec Deed. 

PARTILE AfteB, in Ailrology, the moft exaft and full 
Afpectthat can be. See Aspect. 

PARTING, or DEPARTING, a Method of feparating 
Gold and Silver by Means of Aqua fcrtis. See Gold andSm- 

VER. 

7 'joe Method hereof ] fee tinder the Articles Depart and 
Refining. 

PARTITION, the Act of parting, or dividing, or diltri- 
butinga Thing. See Division and Distribution. 

The Name Partitiones Oratcrice, is alfo given to a Dialogue 
of Cicero's between him and his Son 5 in regard the Difcourfe 
is, as it were, parted or divided betweeen 'em. 

Partition, in Law, a dividing of Lands, defcended by the 
Common-Law, or Cuftom, among Co-heirs, where there are 
two at leaft. 

This partition is made four Ways, whereof three are by 
Agreement, the fourth by Compnlfion. 

The firft partition by Agreement is, when they divide the 
Land equally themfelves into fo many Parts as there are Co- 
heirs ; thefecond, when each chufes fome of their Friends to 
make Divifion for them. 

The third is by drawing Lots, thus : Having firft: divided 
the Land into as many Parts, as there are Perfons, they write 
every Part feverally in a diftinct Scroll, and wrapping it up, 
throw each intoaHat, or fuch like Thing 5 out of which each 
one draws according to his Superiority ; and fo the Land is fe- 
verally allotted. * 

The fourth Partition, which is by Compullion is, when one 
or more of the Heirs, by Reafon of the Refufal of fome other, 
fues out a Writ of Partitions facienda $ by Force whereof they 
mail be compelled to divide. 

In Kent, where Land is of Gavel-kind Nature, they call 
their Partition^ Shifting. 

9 O par^ 
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'Partition alfo may be made by Joint-Tenants in common, 
by Aflent, by Deed, or by Writ. 

Partition, in Mufic, the Diipofition of the feveral Parts ot 
a Song, fet on the fame Leaf; fo as upon the uppermott 
Ranges of Lines are found the Treble ; in another the BaJS; 
in another the Tenor, &c. that they may be all fung or play d 
jointly or feparately. See Part, Music, Sff. 

Partition, in Architecture, that which divides or feparates 
one Room or Apartment from another. 

Partition, in Heraldry. See Quartering. 

PARTNER, and PARTNERSHIP. See Parcener, 
an d Co-partner. 

PARTURITION, the Aft of bringing forth, or being 
delivered of Young. See Delivery. 

PARTUS, in Medicine and Law, the Delivery of a Wo- 
man, or the Birth of a Child. See Deuvery and Birth. 

Ckirem Partus, is that where the Mother is cut open, and 
the Child taken out at one Side SeeC*sARE 0s . 

PARTY or PAR'I IE, a Faction, Interett, or Power, con- 
fidered as oppofite to another SeeFACTioN. 

The French, and Spaniards are always ot oppofite Turtles: 
England has, for upwards of a Century, been divided into two 
Turtles. See Whig and Tory. 

Party in Law. See Partii-. _',«.,, 

Party, in the military Senfe, is ufed for a Eody ot Men, 
whether Cavalry, Infantry, or both, commanded out on any 
Expedition. A Tarty ot Cavalry carried off a great Number 
of Cattle. Thofe whogo out on Turtles mould have an Or- 
der in writing from the commanding Officer, and be at leatt 
twenty in Number, if Foot, or fifteen, if Horfe ; otherwife they 
are reputed as Brigands. 

it.inju.ry, inLaw. See Medietas LingU£. 

Party, in Heraldry. See Parti. 

PARULIS in Medicine, an Inflammation of the Gums, 
attended with a violent Pain, and an Apotlhume ; fometimes 
ending in an Ulcer, and fometimes in a Cancer, Fifluta, Gan- 

gK Semiemis orders it to be cured by Revulfion, Derivation, 
and proper Gargarifms. Care is to be taken in the Beginning 
to prevent the Apotlhume. ,»,-.-■■„■ 

The Word is Greek, form'd of ^rajy-near, and *M Gingiva, 

PASCHAL, fomething belonging to the Jewifi Paffover, 
or the Chriltian Eafter. See Passover. See alfo Easter. 

The 2V/HWLamb is a Lamb the Jems eat with a deal 
of Ceremony in Memory of their having been brought out ot 
Slavery in Egypt. It fhou'd be eaten Handing, their Loins 
girt, the Start in the Hand, &c. 

Paschu Rents, are Rents or annual Duties paid by the 
inferior Clergy to the Bifhop, or Arch-deacon, at their Eafter 
Vifitations : They are alfo called Symdals. See Synodals. 

Pisciial Letter, in Church-Hiflory, a Circular Letter, 
which the Patriarch of Alexandria, firtt, then rhe Pope, anci- 
ently wrote to all the Metropolitans, to inform 'em of the Day 
whereon the Featt of Eafter was to be celebrated. See 

PASQU1N, a mutilated Statue, feen at Rome, in a Corner 
of the Palace o'f the Urfines. . 

It takes its Name from a Cobler ot that City, called Taf 
attitl famous for his Sneers and his Gibes ; and whofe Shop 
was 'the Refort of a Number of idle People, who diverted 
themfelves with bantering Folks as they pafs'd by. 

After Tafqain's Death, as they were digging up the Pave- 
ment before his Shop, they found a Statue ot an antient Gla- 
diator well cut, bur maim'd and halt fpoil d. This they let 
up in the Place where 'twas found, ar rhe Corner of the de- 
ceas'd Matter Tafquin's Shop ; and, by common Confenr, 
cail'd it by the Name of the Defend. 



mencing from the left Foot out of Meafure of the firm Foot ; 
as when the Enemy is not expected. Others necejjary, made 
after a Pufh from rhe right Foot ; where being fo prefs'd by 
the Enemy, as not to have Time to retire, you endeavour to 
feize the Guard of his Sword. 

The Meafure of the Taj's is, when the two Smalls of the Swords 
are fo near, as that they may touch one another. There are 
Tajjes, within, above, beneath, to the right, the left, Tajjes 
under the Sword, over the Line, &c. 

Pass of Arms, in Chivalry, a Place which the antient Knights 
undertook to defend, E.gr. a Bridge Road, &c. not to be 
patted without fighting the Perfons who kept them. 

The Knights who held the Tafs hung up their Arms on 
Trees, Pales, Columns, £ifc. erected for the Purpofe ; fuch as 
were difpofed ro difputethe Tafs, touched one of thefe Ar- 
mories with his Sword ; which was a Challenge the other was 
obliged to accept. The Vanquifh'd gave the Victor fuch Prize 
as was before agreed on. 

VAss-Tcrt, a Licence, or Letter from a Prince, or Governor, 
granting Liberty and Sate-Conduct to travel, enter, and go out 
of his 7'erritories, freely and without Molettation. 

The Tafs-Tort is, properly, given to Friends, and the Safe- 
Conduct ro Enemies. See Safe-Conduct. 

Tafqnier takes Tajje-Tort to be ufed for TaJJe-par-tout. 
Balfac mentions a very honourable Tafs-Tort given by an Em- 
peror to a Philofopher ; in thefe Terms : Ij there be any one 
on Land, or on Sea, hardy enough to moleftAnnmon ; let him 
cenfider whether he be ftrong enough to wage War with Catfar. 

Pxss-Tort is alfo ufed for a Licence granted by a Prince for 
the importing or exporting Merchandizes, Moveables, ££fc. 
without paying the Duties. 

Merchants fometimes procure fuch Tafs-Torts for certain 
Kinds of Commodities ; and they are always given to Era- 
batfadors and Miniiters, for their Baggage, Equipage, &c. 

^Ass-Tort is alfo a Licence obtain'd for rhe importing or 
exporring of Merchandizes deem'd Contraband, and declared 
fuch by Tariffs, t5"c. as Gold, Silver, pretious Stones, Am- 
munition of War, Horfes, Corn, Wool, t£c. upon paying Du- 
ties. 

VAss-Tarole, a Command given in rhe Head of an Army, 
and rhence communicated to the Rear 5 by patting it from 
Mouth to Mouth. 

]>Asspar-tcut, a Matter-key ; or Key that opens indiffe- 
rently feveral Locks belonging to the fame Lodge or Apart- 
ment. See Key. 

VAss-Volant, a Fagot, or a pretended Soldier, not enroll'd, 
whom the Captain or Colonel makes pafs in Review, or Mutter, 
ro mew that his Company is compieat, or to receive the Pay 
thereof to his own Profit. See Facot, &c. 

In France the Tajfe-vclants are condemn'd to be mark'd on 
the Cheek with a Ftonr-de-lis. 

PASSA, or TaJJ'a Uva, in Pharmacy, a Term applied to 
thofe dried Grapes, which we call Raijins. See Raisin. 

Uv<£ TaJJe is fometimes alfo ufed, with lefs Propriety, for 
Figs. See Fig. 

PASSADE, or PASSADO, in Fencing, a Thrutl or Pafs. 
See Pass. 

Passade, is alfo a Benevolence or Alms given to poor Paf- 
fengers. 

In the Manage, it fignifies a Turn, or Courfe of a Horfe 
backwards and forwards on the fame Plot of Ground. 

PASSAGE, in Commerce, Right of Tajjage is an Impofi- 
tion which fome Princes exact by their Officers or Farmers, in 
certain narrow clofe Places of their Territories, either at Land 
or Sea ; on all Veffels, Vehicles, and Carriages of all Kinds ; 
and even fometimes on Perfons, and Pattengcrs coming in or 
going out of Ports, $$c. 

The Tajjage of the Sound, (that famous Streight which car- 



From that 



Time all Satires, and Lampoons are afcribed to ries us out of the German into the Baltic Sea) is the molt 



nft it 



this Fipure, are put in its Mouth, or 
they camefrom Tafquin rediyivns. 

Tafquin ufually addreffes himfelf to MarjwiH, another Sta- 
tue in Rome ; or Marforio to Tafquin, whom they make 

reP The Anfwers are ufually very fhort, poignant, and unlucky : Streight ; but by the Treaty of 1 710, they are excluded the Pri- 
When Marforio is attack'd, Tafquin conies to his Affittance ; vilege; and put on the fame Footing with their Neighbours. 
and Tafquin is affifled by Maijbrio in his Turn, i. e. rhe Peo- Cromwell was bent on extorting this Tajjage from the Danes ; 



lebrated Tajjage in Europe. The Rights belong to the King 
of Denmark, and are paid at Elfenore or Cronembourg. 

All Nations who traffic into this Part of the North; are fub- 
ject to this Right ; the Swedes, indeed, were exempted from it 
bytheTreaty of 1658, by their feizing the other Side of the 



pie make" the two Statue's fpeak juft what they pleafe. See 

Marforio. _,„_■. , r • 1 

PASQUINADE, or PASQUIL, is, properly, a fatyncal 
Libelfaftened tothe Statue of Tafquin. SeePAsquiN. • 

Hence by Extenfion, the Term becomes ufed for any Sa- 
tire, Lampoon, or Sneer upon the Public, or the ruling 
Powers. 



d had, doubtlefs, effected it, but that 'ere the Fleet he fent 
for the Purpofe arriv'd there, he died. 

Birds t/Passage, are fuch as only come at certain Seafons, 
and then difappear again ; being fuppofed to pafs the Sea to 
fome other Climate. See Migration. 

"Ehe Birds of Tajjage are rhe Stork, Swallow, Nightingale, 
Martin, Woodcock, Quail, ££c. There are alfo Fifhes cfTaf- 



There is this Difference between a Tafquinade and a Satire; fage, as Herrings, Mackerel, &c. 



that the End of the latter is to correft and reform ; whereas 
that of the former is only to feoff and expofo. 

The Italians have publifh'd feveral Books which they call 
Tafquino in e/iaji. 

PASS, PASSADE, in Fencing, a Leap or Advance upon 
the Enemy. , _ „ 

Of thefe there are feveral Kinds; asvclmitaryTaJJes,Qom- 



Mr. Derham. produces it as a remarkable Inftance of Inftinct, 
that, — tbeftork in the heavens knoweth her appointed times, 
and the turtle, and the crane, and the fwallow cbferve the time 
of their coming — ■ Jer. viii. 7. No doubt, the Temperature of 
the Air, and their eatural Propenfity to breed their Young, are 
the great Incentivesto this Migration : But how thefe untaught, 
unthinking Creatures, mould fo exactly know the belt and on- 
ly 
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!y proper Scafons to go arid come from a Place that would ob- 
iiruct their Generation, or not afford convenient Food for them 
and their Young; or how they (hou'd know which Way tofteer 
their Courfe, and whither to go ; is a difficult Consideration. 
Phyf. fhecl L. VII. 
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by the Mediation of the Or : 



immediately, or material Ones, 
gans of the Body. 

The animal paffwns he defines by thofe Efforts produced 
by Spirits or Bodies, immediately on the Body. 

Hence as outward Objects may beconfider'd either as Goods 



the 

Form of St. Andrews Drots ; wnen, letting thole two on the 'rieapiraoie and wamjia: And in this Senfc all the Pajfw... 

Ground again, he raifes the other two; and thus alternately ; may be reduced to Love and Hatred; of which fey, and Sor- 

never gaining above a Foot of Ground at a Time. row, Hope and Fear, are only fo many Modifications', or Com- 

The Beauty of the Paffage confifts in keeping the Legs a plexions, according to the various Appearances, Pofitions, igil 

good while in the Air ; fetting that afide, the Motion or the of the Object. 
Legs in the Paffage is the fame as in pacing and trotting. ^ In Effect, all the Paffwns may not only be reduced to two; 

1'assage, inMufic, a Portion of an Air, or Tune, confiding viz. Love and Hatred ; but, perhaps, to one, Love; and even 

of feveral little Notes, as Quavers, Demi-quavers, j-jfc. Jailing that may be : all refolved into Self-kite ; and that into a Prin- 

one, two, or at moll, three Meafures. ciple of Self-frefervaticn; or neceflary invincible Defire of Plea- 

Thus what the Italians call contra pinto d'un Col paffo, is a fure or Happinefs. The Reft are only Rivulets from this 

Portion in the Beginning of the Song, confiding of one, two, or Source; or fpeciai Applications of this Principle to particular 



three Meafures, which is to be imitated in other Notes ; not 
with the fame Strings or Tones, but only obferving the 
fame Motion, Number, and Figure as in the Notes of the firft 
paffage ; which is one of the Kinds of contra punto perfi- 
diato. 

PASSALORHYNCHITES, a Seft of Montanifts in the 
fecond Century ; who made Proteffion of perpetual Silence, 
and, the better to maintain it, kept the Thumb continually on 
their Lips; founding their Practice on that of the Pfalmifi, 
Set aguard, Lord, on my Mouth. St. Jerom mentions his 
having met with fome of 'em in his Time. See Mont a.- 
nists. 

PASSANT, in Heraldry, a Term applied to an Animal in 



Occafions. 

Thus the Defire of any Thing under the Appearance ofits 
Goodnefs, Suitablenefs, or Neceflity to our Happinefs contii- 
tutes the 'Paffion oj Love ; the Defire of efchewiug or avoiding 
any Thing apprehended to be mifchievous, hurtful, or dellruc- 
tive, conftitutes Hatred or Averjion : The Defire of a Good, 
which appears at the fame Time probable, and in our Power 
conftitutes Hope; but if the Good appear improbable, difficult! 
or impoffible, it conftitutes Fear or Deffair : The unexpec- 
ted Gratification of Defire is fey ; The Defire of Happinefs 
to another under Pain, or Suffering, is Companion; and the De- 
fire of another's Punimmenr, Revenge or Malice, &c. 

The tingle Defire of Happinefs, then, is the Spring or Mo- 



a Shield, appearing to walk ; or, ro the ordinary Pofture of tive of all our Pajjions ; as" thofe are of all our Actions. Some 

terreftrial Animals. ^ wife and reafonable Motive, or End of Action, fays Dr. Mor- 

Thuswe fay, he bears Gules two Lions Paffants over one gan, is certainly neceffary to all wife and reafonable Action ; 

another. to act without a Motive, wou'd be the fame Thing as not to 

In moftBeafls, except Lions, they frequently ufe Tripping, act at all, that is, fuch an Action cou'd anfwer no farther or 

inftead of Pajjdnt. better End than not acting ; and confequently the Action, as 

PASSION, a Term undcrftood of the different Motions, and well as the Agent, wou'd be fo far infignificant and ufelefs. 

Agitations of the Soul, according to the different Objects that He who ftiou'd have no Object at all of his Love or Avcrfion, 

prefent fhemfelvcs to the Senfes. See Son l. HopeorFear, Joy or Grief, miiS be limply and purely indif- 

In Propriety, all thofe Motions whereby the Soul is carried ferent to all Aclion ; and confequently mutt either b; in a 

towards any Thing ; asLove, Ambition, Revenge, iSc. are ra- State of perfect Reft and Inaction, or in a State, equivalent 

fher Actions than Paffwns; and on the contrary, thofe Motions thereto; wherein the Actions of fuch a Being cou'd be of no 

whereby the Soul finds itfelf interrupted in its Action, as Grief, more Significancy, than the uncertain Fluctuation of an Atom, 

i$c. are the only real Pajjions. See Action. or the Whivering ofa Feather in the Air. 

We find various Modifications and Imprcffions ofPleafure The natural, or occafional Caufe of all the T'offions, Male- 

andPain, infeparably annex'd by an eftablilh'd LawofNa- branch makes to be the Motion of the animal Spirits, which 

ture, to the feveral Judgments we form concerning Good and are diffufed thro' the Body to produce, and preferve a Difpo- 

Evil: Thefc Judgments, with their refpective Modifications fition therein, fuitable to the Object perceiv'd ; to the End, 

of Plcaf ure or Pain annex'd, according to the various Appear- the Body and Mind may mutually affilt each other on this Oc- 



ances and Relations of the Object: confidcred, either as good 
: evil, prefent or ahfent, certain or uncertain, probabie orim- 



cafion ; it being the Order of the Creator, that our Wills be 
followed by Motions of the Body proper to execute them; and 



probable, poffiblc or impoffible, and affecting the Machinein a that the Motions of theBody mecnamcally excited in us by th 
certain Manner peculiar to the Modifications ; make what we View of 



certain Manner pecul: 
call thePafJions. 

How, or by what Means, this mutual Action and Commu- 
nication between Soul and Body is effected, we are, in a great 
Meafure, ignorant : We have but very obfeure and taint No- 
tions of any Thing prior, or more fimple to refolve it into ; ex- 



external Objects, be accompanied with a Paffion of the 
Soul which inclines us to will or nill what appears fervicea- 
ble or noxious to the Body. 

'Tis a continual Impreffion of rhe Will of the Creator, that 

unites us thus intimately to a Piece of Matter, and occafions 

this Reciprocation of Motions and Senfations : Were this Im- 

pt the immediate Will and Agency of the firlt Caufe itfelf. preffion of the Creator's Will fufpended a Moment, we fliould 

See Communication, Cause, err. De delivered from all Dependance, all Paffwns, t£c. For, what 

Malebranch defines the Paffwns to be all thofe Emotions People ufually imagine ofa neceflary Connection between the 

naturally arifingin the Soul, on occafion of extraordinary Mo- Motions of the Spirits and Blood, and the Emotions of the Soul, 

tions of the animal Spirits, and the Blood : In Oppofition to is inconceivable. 

thofe Motions of the Soul which are common to us with pure Some little Parts of the Bile, fay they, move with fome 
Intelligences, and which he calls Natural Inclinations. See Violence among the Fibres of the Brain: Therefore rhe Soul 
Natural Inclination. mult neceffarily be agitated with fome Paffion ; and this paf- 

Tho' the Paffwns be infeparable from Inclinations ; and tho' fan be Anger, rather than Love. What Relation can we con- 
a Man be only capable of fenfible Love or Hatred, becaufe he ceive between the Faults of an Enemy, a Paffion of Contempt 
is capable of fpiritual Ones ; yet does it appear juft in that Au- or Hatred, and a bodily Motion of the Parts of the Blood, 
thor to diftinguilh between them. Pajjions are much ftronger ftriking againft certain Parts of the Brain ? How can the Uni- 
and warmer than Inclinations ; their Objects are different, and n or Alliance of two Things fo different as Spirit or Matter 
fo are their Caufes : Paffwns and Inclinations differ juft as he effected, but by the omnipotent Will of the Author of Na- 
much as Senfc and Imagination. ture ? 

In Effect, the Paffwns of the Soul are Imprcffions of the 'Tis a Point, about which the Divines and Philofophers can 
Author of Nature,which incline us to our Bodies, and all Things never agree ; whether this Relation and Connection of Thoughts 
that may be of Ufe to their Prefervation : Natural Inclinations of the Mind, and Motions of the Body, be the Gift of Nature, 
are Impreffions ol the Author of Nature, which determine us or the Puniffiment of the firft Sin ? And whether the Paffwns 
primarily to love him, as our fupreme Good. be the Inftitution of Nature, or the Corruption thereof. In- 

The Philofophers are not agreed about the Number and Di- deed, confidering the good and wife Purpofesthe Pafficns ferve, 
vifionof the Paffwns : The ordinary Divifion is thus; the Paf- and that abfolute Neceflity they are of; 'tis furprizing it 
fions of the Concupifcible Appetite, are Pleafure and Pain, ihou'd ever be doubted, that they are effential to human Na- 
Xtefire and Averfion, Love and Hatred: Thofe of the Irafcible ture. 

Appetite, are Anger, Courage, Fear, Hope, and Deffair. See This Union or Relation is found in all Men ; but in diffe- 
the Authors on the Subject of the Paffions ; lies Cartes, who rent Degrees, and of different Extent, according to the diffe- 
confiders them phyfically ; Coeffeteau who gives us the rent Temperaments, Conditions, Ages, Sexes, Occafions, Ob- 
tfableati, Vi&my of rhe Paffwns; La Chambre, the Characters jects, fgs. E. gr. Thus, our Union or Relation to fenfible 
of the Paffions ; and Fa'th. Senault, the Ufe of the Paf- Objects we have feen, is ftronger than that to Things we have 
fions. only heard ralk of. And thus the Great have a Relation to 

Dr. Cheyne confiders the Pajjions as either Spiritual or Ani- many more Things, than others, their Slavery is more exter.- 
mal: The Sfiritnal Pajjions he defines to be thofe Sentiments five. A General, E. gr. retains or has a Relation to all his 
produced in the Soul by external Objects, either fpiritual Ones Soldiers, as they all refpect him ; and 'tis this Slavery that u- 

fually 
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fually occafions his Generofity : The Defire of being eSeem'd 
by all in whofe Sight he is frequently, obiiges him to facrifke 
more reafonable Pleafures. 

*Tis thus throughout the World : Vanity animates Virtue, 
btherwife we fhould never have fuch Lengths gone. Again, 
Children don't mind the fame Things with grown People. 
Women look no farther than their Families and Neighbour- 
hood j But Men retain to their whole Country ; 'tis for them 
to defend it; they mind Honours, Offices, &c. Nor is there a 
lefs Variety refulting from the different Circ urn fiances and 
Employments of People. 

The Difpofition of Mind in a married Man differs much 
from that ot a Batchelor. The People in Monasteries have both 
the Mind and Heart turn'd very differently from People who 
live in the World. They are united to much fewer Things ; 
but then the Attachment is much clofer and flronger. Their 
Paffions move in a little Sphere ; and like the Sun's Rays, in 
a convex Lens, are aflembled, as it were, in a Focus. 

In every Paffion there may feven Things be diSinguifh'd : 
The firfi, the Judgement the Mind makes of an Object ; or the 
View of the Relation the Objects bears to us. The fecond, a 
new Determination of the Motion of the Will towards that Ob- 
ject j fuppofing it to appear a good. The third, the peculiar 
Senfations Or Modifications which accompany them ; as the 
Senfation of Love, Hatred, Defire, or Joy ; which Senfations 
are always different in the different PafTions, and, as it were, 
the CnaracteriSicks thereof. The fourth, a new Determination 
of the Courfc of the Blood and Spirits, towards the feveral Parts 
of the Bod) : Before the Sight of the Object of the Paffion, 
the animal Spirits were pretty equally diffufed throughout the 
Body ; but the Preience of the new Object diSurbs the whole 
OBconomy ; and the greatelt Part of the Spirits are fent into 
the Mufcies of the Arms, Legs, face, g£e. Tla.fi fifth is the 
feniible Emotion of the Soui, which finds itfelf/haken by this 
fudden Over-flowing ot Spirits. Thejipetfo, is the different 
Senfations of Love, Hatred, use caus'd, not by the intellectual 
View of Good or Evil, but by the different Snakes or Pulfes, 
the animal Spirits occafiun in the Brain. The laft is a certain 
Senfation of Joy, orinward Satisfaction, which detains the Soul 
in its paffion, and attefts Its being in the State it ought to be 
With Regard to that Object. 

Passions, in a View to Medicine, make one of the fix 
TtfOflrn&tW&ls, of the utmoft Confequence, with refpect to 
Health or Difeafe. See Non-natural. 

In Confecjuence of the feveral Judgements we form concern- 
ing Objects, as either Good or Evil, the Organs of Senfation 
and Motion, viz. the nervous Fibres, are varioufly imprefs'd 
or Simulated 5 whence arife certain Senfations, and certain 
Modifications of Motion, which, 'tis apparent, are reciprocal, 
and follow mutually from each other, whether the Imprcffion 
be fuppofed firS made on the Body, or on the Mind : that is, 
anyftrong violent Motion made on the Organs, will excite a 
painful Senfation in the Mind ; or any fuch painful Senfation 
firir excited in the Mind from the bare Confederation of an Ob- 
ject will imprefs a violent Motion on the Organs. And, on 
the contrary, an eafyand placid Undulation, imprefs'd origi- 
nally by the actual Impulfeof Objects, will excite a pleafurable 
Senfation in the Mind ; or a pleafurable Senfation excited in 
the Mind, from the mere Contemplation of an Object, will be 
follow'd with a like eafy, placid Undulation of the Organs. 

The painful Paffions, then, as well as bodily Pain, imprefs 
the nervous Fibres with a violent Motion which brings 'em 
alternately into forcible Contractions, and Dilatations, or 
Srengthens and increafes their mufcular Force, and Action. 
While then this Pain or Uneafinefs of Defire, annex'd to the 
Paffions, and imprefs'd on the Nerves, is moderate and re- 
Srain'd within the Bounds of Nature; Such Simulating De- 
fircs have a good Effect ; as they Srengthen mufcular Motion, 
keep up the Circulation of the Blood, promote the natural Se- 
cretions, and excite a Man to fuch Actions and Excrcifes, 
wherein animal Life, Health, and Vigour confift. But where 
the Uneafinefs annex'd to the Paffion is too violent, fuch a 
continual StimtktsvilM gradually derive a too great Proportion 
of Blood to the Simulated Organs, by which the Veffels will 
be over-flretch'd, and diSended, their mufcular Force gradu- 
ally impair'd, and the Equilibrium of the Blood and Juices be 
interrupted. And hence, from a mere painful Senfation, will 
arife a complicated Train of bodily IllneiTes and Pains, in Con- 
fequence of the eftablifh'd Laws of the Union and Communi- 
cation of Soul and Body. 1 

Again, while we are wearing off the Uneafiriefs of Defire, 
annex'd to any 2>0on, we feel a fenfible Pleafure, or agree- 
able Emotion ; and the_ Organs, hereupon falling into eafy, 
uniform, placid Undulations, the too great Current of the 
Blood toward them is diverted, and the Equilibrium. re- 
Sored. As foon as the Uneafinefs is all gone, the Pleafure 
ceafes, and terminates in meer Indolence, which difpofes the 
Perfon to ReS and Inaction; till the Return of fome frefli 
Defire, Simulating to farther Action, renew the fame Succef- 
fion, and interchangeable Series of Pains and Pleafure. 

And this is the Circle of animal Life : as the Stimulus of 
Defire throws off the Indolence of ReS, and excites to Action 5 



So the Gratification moderates the Pain of Defire, creates a 
Pleafure at firS, and then terminates in the former Indolence 
and Inaction ; till frefli Dcfires returning, Simulate to farther 
Action, and continue the fame Round. 

Dr. Cheyne divides the Paffion, into Acute and Chronical; af- 
ter the fame Manner, and for the fame Reafon as Difeafes 
are fo divided. 

The Acute Paffmis, whether pleafureable or painful, he 
obferves, have much the fame Effect, and operate after the 
fame Manner as Acute SJifeafes do. They effect a brisk Cir- 
culation of the Fluids, and conflringe the Solids for fome 
fhort Time. Thus, fudden gufts of Joy or Grief Simulate 
the Nervous Fibres, and the Coats of the Animal Tubes, 
and thereby give a greater Celerity to their included Fluids 5 
and the Functions of the Heart and Lungs being involuntarj', 
they have their more neceffary and immediate ESects on 
them. Thus, both fudden Joy and Grief make us Breath 
fhort and quick, and render the Pulfe fmall and frequent. 
Tho' retaining our Breath iorntime to reflect more intenicly on 
any painful Object, forces at length a Srcng Expiration, which 
becomes a Sigh. Thus a fudden painful Idea, making a 
quick Circulation, and thereby throwing a great quantity of 
Blood upward, makes it appear in the fuperficial Vcffels of 
the Face, Neck, and Ereaif, and fb produces a Slufii. The 
fame Principles will account for the effects of Fear and Anger, 
which make us change Colour, and look Red or 'Pale as the 
Blood is accelerated or retarded in its Courfe. Sudden, and 
great Fear do fo convulfe the Nervous SySem, that they 
fometimes alter the Pofitionof the Parts : Thus the Hair fhali 
Sand an end in a Fright, and the Nerves be render'd fo ftiff 
and rigid, as to Sop at once the Animal Functions, whence 
Fainting, and fometimes Death. 

Chronical 'Paffions, waSe the Nervous Syflcm gradually. 
Thofe Nerves employ *d inconfidering, brooding over, and fix- 
ing fuch a Set of Ideas in the Imagination, muS be wom out 
and impair'd ; and the reft, by difufe, render'd refly and un- 
active, iiielefs and deSituteof a fumcient Flux of warm Blood 
and due Nourifhment. Thus does long Grief, dark Melan- 
cholly, hopelefs Love, over Weening, Pride, d$ic, impair the 
Habit ; and fometimes when long indulged, terminate in Mad- 
nels; the Reafon is, that a confiant Habit of fixing one 
Thing in the Imagination, begets a ready Difpofition in the 
Nerves, to produce again the fame Image, till the Thought 
of it become Spontaneous and Natural, like Breathing, or ths 
Motion of the Heart. Thus the Faquirs in India fix one or 
both Hands by long holding 'em up, fo as that they cannot 
bring them down again. Efijay of Health, &c. 

But Dr. Jlfcrgan feems to have gone almoS beyond any 
Body in explaining the Orgin, and effects of the Pafiions. . 

From a Courfe of actual Observations of the feveral Pheno- 
mena in the Body, which attend the feveral Paffions, viz. The 
State of the Pulfe, Refpiration, Warmth, DigeSion, & c. that 
ingenious Author thefe general Conclusions : 

I. That all the grateful, or pleafurable Paffions raife the 
vital Tide, Srengthcn and quicken the Pulfe, diffufe the na- 
tural Heat, and take off any antecedent Stimulus, or Preflure 
upon the Abdomen and inferior Organs : And, on the con- 
trary, the painful paffions fink and deprefs the Blood, weaken 
the Pulfe, recall and concenter the natural Heat, and fix a Stir 
r.ntlus or Compreffion on the inferior Organs. 

II. AW the Paffions imprefs their characteriflick Senfations, 
or Modifications of Pleafure and Pain, efpecially upon the 
OeJbfhagUS, and upper Orifice of the Stomach. 

III. That they imprefs their different Modifications on the 
Mufcies of the Larynx, and thus difcovcr themfelves by the dif- 
ferent Modulation and Tone of the Voice. 

And hence he infers, that the Nerves of the eighth Conju- 
gation, or ParVagam, are the principal Instruments of the 
Paffions ; by means whereof, they are varioufly imprefs'd, 
modified, and organized : Thefe, therefore, which are dif- 
perfed to all Parts of the Breaft and Abdomen, particularly the 
Heart, Lungs, Stomach, Liver, Oefofhagus, Diaphragm, In- 
teftines, the Organs of Generation, &c. he confiders as Pathe- 
ticks of the firfi Order ; the Inter cofi at, which accompanies all 
thcDivifions of the Par Vagum, he calls Pathettcks of 'th» 
fecona Order: The Nerves which ferve the Mufcies employ'd 
in Refpiration, and have the neareft Communication with thofe 
of the Par Vagum, by means of the IntercoSal, he calls Pa- 
theticks of the third Order ; and, the Nerves which immediately 
difpenfe Senfe and Motion to the feveral Parts ofthe Head, and 
have a remoter Communication with thePar Vagum, ihtpa* 
theticks of the fourth Order. See Nerve. 

According to this Gradation, then, the Organs which are 
immediately fupplied with Nerves from the Par Va%um, or 
Pathettcks ofthe firfi Order will be firS affected in the Pafi 
fions, and with the fmalleS Degree of imprefs'd Motion, with 
which the Parts communicating immediately with the inter- 
coSal, or fecond Order ofpatheticks, keep Pace and are af- 
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fefted almoft at the fame Time, and with the fame Motion : 
Then the Organs fupplied with the thir d Order of patheticks, 
or the Nerves employ'd in the Mufcles of Rcfpiration, are af- 
fected. And laftly, the Organs of Senfe and Motion in the 
Brain itfelf, by which Senfation and Imagination are per- 
formed, are put in a forcible Emotion; by which the ordinary 
Operations of Senfe, Judgement, (gc. are much difturbed. 

This gradual Rife and Progrefs of the Paffions is confirm'd 
by Fact ; Obfervation and Experience ; but how they are ge- 
nerated, and by what Steps they make thefe Advances, re- 
quires fome farther Coniideration. 

It may be obferv'd, then, that the Quantity of Motion im- 
prefs'd on the pathetic Nerves in any Paffion, is always propor- 
tional to the Strength of the Defire ; but fuch imprefs'd Mo- 
tion is not always uniform or equably diffufed thro' the whole 
pathetic Syftem ; for as the largeft and rnoft numerous Branches 
of the Pathetick Nerves are fpent on thofe Parts which de- 
rive their Blood from the defcending Trunk of the Aorta, viss. 
the Stomach, Spleen, Kidneys, &c. upon any Motion too for- 
cibly imprefs'd or too long continued, thefe inferior Organs are 
the firft and greateft Sufferers; whence the Blood flowing 
impetuouily and irregularly to the Parts thus ftimulated, they 
become over-ftretch'd; and hence a Senfe of Pain, Weight and 
Oppreffion. 

By this means the Head and fuperior Parts being deprived 
of their due Share of Blood, the Pulfe mull fink, the natural 
Heat diminifh and retire, and a Senfe of Cold and Conitriction 
be felt about the Oej'ofhagus, where the Branches of the Tar Va- 
gum are very numerous : And hence the Patient will be excited 
to figh, groan, moan, cry out, and complain, and difcover in 
the Tone of the Voice, and Modulation of the Mufcles of the 
Larynx, the Characterifricks of the prevailing Paffion. 

Such is the State of Nature under the painful ^Paffions, 
where the ftrong Defire of Good is attended with an Appear- 
ance ofDifficulty, or Improbability : where the fame Defire is 
attended with a feeming Probability of obtaining, or effecting 
it ; this Appearance, by moderating the Intenfenefs of the Pain 
of the Defile, and taking off tho too violent Act ion of the pa- 
thetic Nerves on the inferior Organs, puts the pathetic Syflem 
in an eafy, natural, uniform Undulation ; by which the Equi- 
librium of the Blood being reftored, the pleafurable Pamtms 
of Love, Joy, Ho£e, ($c. will be rais'd : And in this Cafe the 
Pulfe will rife, and the natural Heat be diffufed, and by the 
Action of the Pathetic Nerves on their proper Organs the feve- 
ral Symptoms be produced which difcover their placid Emo- 
tions. Where the Defire is very Keen, and Intenfc, we fee what 
aprodigiousForce it will imprefs on the Nerves, by the Act ions 
of Mad- men, and Men in a Fright. In this Cafe, the Stimulus 
of Defire being exceeding (Irong,and the impreffed Motion uni- 
verfal ; the pathetic Nerves of the fourth or laft Order come to 
be affected; that is, the Organs of Senfation and Imagination 
in the Brain are brought into fuch violent Vibrations, as to 
diflutb the Operations of Reafon. 

And from this violent Perturbation of the pathetic Nerves 
in the Brain, Mad-men have their Imagination as ftrong and 
vivid as Senfation itfelf. See Im agination. 

Hence, alfo, we may obferve the Heights, or Extremes of 
the two 4 contrary painful and pleafureable Paffions ; the one 
rifing at length into a Mania or raving Madnefs, and the other 
linking into a hypocondriacal Melancholy. The principal 
Seat of the one is the Brain ; and of the other, the Vifcera of 
the Abdomen, efpecially the Spleen and Mefentcry. The 
one inflames and over-heats, the other chills and freezes the 
Imagination : The one hangs over the Understanding like a 
glaring, dazling Light, which animates and leads us on with 
Zeal and Vehemence ; the other like a thick, black, and dif- 
mal Cloud, that finks all the Powers of Nature unto the Depths 
of Mifery and Difpair. See Mania and Meeancholly. 

PASSIONS in Poetry, the faffmnate Sentiments, Gef- 
turei, Actions, l$c. which the Poet gives his Perfons. 

The Paffions are, as it were, the Life and Spirit of the 
longer Poems. Their Neceflity in Tragedy and Comedy is 
obvious ; nor can the Ejtopea fubfift without 'em. See Tit A- 
gedy, Comedy, &c. 

Tis not enough, the Epic Narration be furprizing ; it muft 
likewife be moving, and pafiionate ; hurrying away the Rea- 
der's Mind, and filling it with Anxiety, Joy, Terror, or 
fone other violent Pajjion, and this for Subjects it knows are 
feijn'd. See Narration. 

Tho' Paffions be always neceflary, yet, all are not equally 
ncieffary, or fuitable to all. Comedy has Joy, and agreeable 
Su'prizes for its part : Tragedy on the contrary, has Terror, 
ant Compaffion. The proper Pajjion of the Epopea is Ad- 
mi-ation ; tho' the Epopea, as a Medium between the two 
otters, takes in both their Kinds of Pafjonsi as we fee in the 
Grefs of the fourth Book of the Aineid-, and the Games andDi - 
verions of the fifth. Admiration in effeft, is confiftent with 
eaci, we admire with Joy the Things that furprize us agree- 
abh, and withTcrror and Grief thofe that amaze and afflict, us. 

Bifides the general Paffion, which diftinguifhes the Epic 
frorr Dramatic Poems; each Epopea has its peculiar Paffion, 
whi:h diftinguiflies it from other Epic Poems. This peculiar 
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y«J?Mftill follows the Charafler ofthe Hero, Thus Wrath, 
and Terror reign in the Iliad, becaufe Achilles is wrathful, 
and mmm tnraAoW i,JJi, the moil terrible of Men. 
T he .MneiA is all m the tender, f oftel . Ta ff mn f uch bcing 
the Character of Eneas The Prudence oiUlyfJes, not allow- 
ing thefe Exceffes we find none of ' em reignin the Odyffec, 

As to the conduamgejthe Paffions, to make 'em have their 
Eftecl, there are two Things required, viz. that the Audi- 
ence be prepared or difpofed to receive 'em ; and that feveral 
incompatible Paffions be not mix'd together. 

The Neceffity of difpofing the Audience, 'is founded on the 
natural Neceffity of taking up Things where they are, in order 
to remove 'em elfewhere. The Application of this Maxim 
is eafy ; a Man is calm, and at Eafe, and you wou'd put him 
m a Paffion by a Difcourfe made on purpofe. You mill be- 
gin, then, in a calm Manner ; by this Means you join your felf 
to him ; and afterwards, walking together, he wont fail to 
follow you in all the Paffions to which you lead him infen- 
ftbly. 

If you fhew your Anger at firft, you'll be as ridiculous, and 
will have as little Effcft, as Jjax in the Mctamorphofes ; in 
whom the ingenious Ovid gives a fine Example of this failing. 
He begins his Harangue in the Height of Paffion, and wit! 
the moil violent Figures, before h'is Judges, in the decpeft 
Tranquillity. J s ' f 



Zittora frofpexit, clafjemque in Zittore, vultu; 

Protendenjq mams, Agimus polo Jupiter', inquic 

Ante rates awfam, & mecum conjermr Ulyffes. 

The neceffary Difpofitions arife from fome preceeding 
Difcourfe ; or, at leafl from fome Action, which has already 
begun to raife the Paffions 'ere they are mention 'd. The Ora- 
tors themfelves, fometimes ufc this lafl Means : For tho', 
ordinarily, they don't raife the Paffions till the End of their 
Difcourfe ; yet, when they find their Audience already 
moved, 'twou'd be ridiculous in 'em, by an unfeafonable Tran- 
quillity, to lay 'em again. 

Thus, the laft time Catiline came to the Senate, the Fa- 
thers were fo fhock'd at his Prefence, that thofe near the 
Place where he fat down, rofe up, retired, and left him alone. 
On this Occafion, Cicero had tnomuch Senfe to begin his Ora- 
tion with theufual Tranquillity and Coolnefs of Exordiums. 
By this Means he'd have palled and abated the Indignation 
of the Senators againft Catiline ; which it was his Bufinefs 
to fpirit up, and inflame ; and wou'd have uas'd the Parricide 
of that Confternation, the Behaviour of the Senators had 
given him ; and which it was his Defign to aggravate. Omit- 
ting therefore,^ the firft Part of his Oration, he takes his Au- 
ditors in the Condition he finds 'cm ; continues and augments 
their Paffions. £>uoufque tandem abutere, Catilinai patientia 
nofra\ guamdiurm etiam furor ifie tuns eludet% ghtem 
ad finemfej'e eflrenata jatlabit audacia 1 Nihilnctc notlumum 
fnefidium palatii, nihil urbis Vigilite, nihil timor populi, 
nihil, &c. 

The Poets are full of Inftances of this Kind ; where the 
Paffion is prepar'd or kept up by Actions. Dido in Virgil be- 
gins a Difcourfe like Ajax : proh Jupiter ! ibit hie, ait, (yc. 
But then the Motions arc here well difpofed ; 2)ido is before 
reprefented under terrible apprehenlions of s£neas's quitting 
her, &c< 

Seneca's Conduct, indeed, is quite oppofitc to this Rule. 
If he has a Pasfion to raife, he is fure firft to take from his 
Audience any Difpofition they might have to be affect ed. If 
they be in Grief, Fear, or the Expectation of fomething horri- 
ble, ciC.He'lI begin with fome fine Defcription ofthe Place, 'i£e. 
In the Troades, Hecuba and Andromache, being prepared to 
hear the violent and barbarous Death of their Son Jtfiyanax, 
whom the Gree ks precipitated from the Top of a Tower; what 
booted it to tell them, that ofthe Spectators who crouded 
from all Qu arters t0 &e, the Execution, fome placed them- 
felves on Stones, which the Ruins of the Walls occafion'd to 
Project ; that others fhook their Legs, as being placed too 
high, i£c. Alta Rufes, cujus i Cacmmne ereQa fitmmos mr- 
ba libravit pedes. &c. 

The fecond Thing required in the Management of the Paf- 
fions, is, that they be found pute and difengaged from any 
Thing that might prevent their Effect. 

Pclymythy, therefore, ;'. e. a Multiplicity of Fables, Ac- 
tions, or Hiftorics, muft be avoided : All Adventures much 
broken, and hard to be retain'd ; and all Intrigues intricate 
and difficult to conceive, are at once excluded. Thefe em- 
barrafs the Mind, and require fo much Attention, that there 
is none to fpare for the 'Pajfons. The Soul muft be free and 
difengaged to feel ; and we divert our felves even from our 
real Sorrows, by an Application to other Things. 

But of all others, the greateft Enemies to the Pajjions, ate 
thcPaJJicns them felves: They oppofe and deftroy one ano- 
ther; and if two oppofite ones Jt.gr. Joy and Sorrow meet in 
the fame Object ; they will neither of 'cm fland it. 'Tis the 
Nature of thefe Habitudes that impofes this Law : The 
Blood and Spirits cannot move gently and equally, as in a 
State of Tranquillity, and at the fame Time be itopp'd, and 
S H itifpendcd 
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fufpcnded with fome Violence, occafioned by Admiration. Nor 
can they be in either of thofe Situations, while Fear calls 'em 
from the outer Parts of the Body, to afTemble 'em about the 
Heart; orRage fends 'em into the Mufcles, and makes 'em act 
there with Violences very oppoJite to the Operations of Fear. 

The Caufes and Eftefls, therefore, of the Paffions in the 
Soul, are to be iludied, to be able to manage 'em with all their 
Force, Virgi I fmnilhes two Examples, of what we have {aid 
about the Simplicity and Difengagement of each Paffton, in 
the Deaths of Camilla and "Pallas. See the jEneid. 

PASSION in Heraldry, or the Crofs of Pasfion, a Crots 
thus called, becaufe, in Shape of that wherein our Saviour 
fuffer'd, i. e. not crofs'd in the Middle, but nearer the lop ; 
with Arms fhort in proprotion to the Length of the Shah. See 
Cross. „ - 

PASSION-WEEK, the Week next preceeding taper. 

See Easter. , . „ 

It is thus call'd from our Saviour's faJKon, i. e. his Cruci- 
fixion, which happen'd on the Friday of this Week, now call d 
Good- Friday. 

Mai PASSION. See Iliac Paffton. 

PASSIVE, a term of Relation, implying a Thing to fuSer, 
or undergo the Action of fome other ; which in reipecf here- 
of isdenominated JSive. See Active. 

In all Generarions, the School Philofophers conceive an 
active Power and a Paffive. See Power. 

In civil Life, we fay fuch a Perfon in fuch an Elcttion, has 
both an active Voice, and a Pasfive, i. e. he is both capable ot 
Electing and being Elected. See Voice. 

Some alfo ufe the term Paffive -Debt, for a Debt which 
we owe another; in contradiitiiiction to an ASive Debt, which 
is owing us. See Debt. 

The Chymilts divide their Principles or Elements into Ac- 
tive and Pasfive. The Pa five are fuch as have no active Force 
inherent in themfclves; and only act by being join'd with 
ibme of the other. See Principle. _ 

Such are Phlegm, and Earth; fome fay alfo, Salt, and, in 
effect, all but Sulphur, or Fire, which they will have the only 
principle of Action and Motion in the Univerfe. See Earth, 
SuLfHUR, Fire, &C. 

Pasfive Prayer, in the Language of the Myftick Divines, is 
a total Sufpenfion or Ligature of 'the intellectual Faculties, in 
virtue whereof the Soul remains, of it felf and its own 
Power, impotent as to the producing of any Effects. The 
Pasfive State, fays, Fenelon, is only Pasfive in the fame 
Senfe as Contemplation is fo, i. e. It does not exclude peace- 
able, difintctcfted Acts, but only unquiet ones, or fuch as 
tend' to our own Intereft. In the Pasfive State, the Soul has 
not properly any Activity, any Situation of its own : 'Tis a 
mere infinite flexibility of the Soul, which the feebleft mi- 
pnlfe of Grace gives Motion to. Id. _ 

Passive in Grammar, is a fecond Voice, or Inflexion ot 
Verbs; which of Active become Pasfive, by affirming, in the 
modern Languages, new auxiliary Verbs ; in the Ancient, by 
new Terminations. See Vers, Voice, &c. 

The EngtiJ!) Verbs become Pasfive, by taking the auxiliary 
Verb / am, in lieu of I have, wheiewith the Active are con- 
jugated : The French by Jefiuis, in lieu of jf'ay ; the Jta- 
lia'n, by Jo fi, for -Jo ho, i$C. 

The latin Verbs become Paffive, by changing their Ter- 
minations; as jhm for Jmo, (fc. Amari for Aware, &. 

The Englijb Verbs Pasfive are nothing elfe, in effect, but 
the Verb ''lam, in all its Inflections join'd to the Participle 
'Pafive ; as, I am j-rais'd; in Latin laiidor, in French Je finis 
loiiti I have been prais'd, J'ay iti hut, laiidatus film, (£c. 

Neuter PASSIVE, is 'a Verb that has a Pasfive Con- 
jugation, but a Neuter Signification. See Neuter. 

Of rhefc, there are a very fmall Number^ in Latin, more 
in French, fewer in Englifin : As, I am enter'd, ingreffus film, 
je finis entn, &C. Eur Grammarians are frequently Mif- 
taken here ; taking Verbs for Neuters Pasfives, which in ef- 
fect are Actives, and only differ in that they aft on them- 
felves, by adding the Pronoun Perfonal ; and which on that 
footing fhou'd rather be Neuters-Active, than Neuters-5>a/- 
five. 

Some admit of no genuine Pasfive Verbs in the modern 
Tongues ; fuch we mean as anfwer to the Notion of Pasfives 
in the Ancient, where al! is done by different Terminations. 
On which footing, there ihou'd be none buf Actives Paffive 
and Neuters 'Paffive. 

PASSOVER, a folemn Feaft, celebrated among the Jews, 
on the fourteenth Day of the Moon next after the vernal 
Equinox. See Feast. 

This Feaft was call'd by the Ancient Latins and Greeks 
P'afiha; not from W»**I fuffer, as J.atlantnis weakly ima- 
gines; but from the Hebrew nDS Pefahh, Paffage, Leap; 
theDefign of the Feaft being to commemorate the deftroying 
Angels pasfing CTWthe Houfes of the Jfiraelites, when he en- 
ter'd in, and deftroy'd the firft born in thofe of the Egyptians. 

Yet, many weakly imagine that it was in Memory of their 
pasfing the Red Sea, that this Paffiover was instituted ; tho' 
'tis certain the Feaft was held, and had its Name before the 



Ifiraliies took a Step of their Way out of Egypt ; and confe- 
quently feveral Days before their patting the Red Sea. 

Betide the Pafifiover celebrated on the fourteenth of the firft 
Month ; there was a fecond Pafifiover held on the fourteenth 
of the fecond Month after the Equinox, inftituted by God in 
favour of Travellers and Sick Perfons who cou'd not attend 
at the firft ; nor be at Jerufialem on the Day. 

The Greeks, and even fome of the Catholic Doctors, from, 
the XVIII Chapter of St. John, take occafion to conclude 
that Jefius anticipated the Day mark'd for the Pafifiover in the 
Law ; but the Authority of three Evangelifts feems to evince 
the contrary. 

F. Lamy, is of Opinion, he did not attend at the Pafifiover 
the laft I ear of his Life ; which Sentiment has drawn upon 
him Abundance of Oppofers. 

F. Hardouin maintains, that the Galileans celebrated the 
Pafifiover on one Day, and thejews on another. See Samari- 
tan. 

PAST-BOARD, a kind of thick Paper, form'd of feveral 
Sheets patted together. See Paper. 

There is alfo a coarfe kind of Pafi-bcard t made of old Pa- 
per and old Pafi-bcard, beaten in a Mortar with Water 
and reduced into a kind of Pulp ; to which is added a little 
Pafte, to give the Mafs a Confidence ; after which it is form'd 
in a Mould ; and to finifh it, laid in a Prefs, to fquceze out 
all the Water, and reduce it to its proper Thicknefs. 

Each Kind is diftinguinYd by N umero's, which exprefs its 
Finenefsand Value: Thefincitis cover'd on both Sides with 
a very white fmooth Paper, others only on one Side ; and 
others on both Sides with common Paper. 

The chief Ufe of Pafi-board is in the Binding of Books, 
Letter-Cafes, Hat-Cafes, Gloves, Z$c. See Book-Binding. 

PASTE, in Cookery, a foft Compofition of Flower, 
wrought up with proper Fluids, as Water, Milk, or the like, 
to ferve as a Cafe or Coffin, therein to bake Meats, Fruits, 
EjJc. 

Pafie, is the Bafis, or Foundation of Pyes, Tarts, Patties, 
Pafties, and other Works of Paftry. See Pastry, £$c. 

Paste, isalfous'd in Confectionry, &c. for a Preparation of 
fome Fruit, made by beating the Pulp thereof, with fome 
Fluid or other admixture, into a foft pappy Confiftence, 
fpreading it into a Difh, and drying it with Sugar, till it be- 
come as plyable as an ordinary Pafte. See Confect. 

It is us'd occasionally for making the Crufts, and Bottoms 
of Pyes, (gc. 

Thus they make Almond Paftes, Apple P.iftes, Apricock 
Pafies, Cherry, Curran, Lemon, Plum, Peach, Pear Pafies. 

Paste, is alfo us'd for a Preparation of Wheaten Flower, 
boil'd up, and incorporated with" Water; us'd by various Ar- 
tificers, as Upholfterers, Sadlers, Bookbinders, &c. inftead 
of Glue or Size, to faften or cement their Cloths, Leathers, Pa- 
pers, &c. 

PASTERN of a Horfe, the Diftance between the Joint 
next the Foot, and the Coronet of the Hoof. 

This Part fhould be fhort, efpecially in middle fiz'd. 
Horfes ; becaufe long Pafierns are weak, and cannot fo well 
endure Travel. 

The Pafieril-Jo'mt, after travelling, is apt to be crowned, 
;'. e. to have a Swelling round it beneath the Skin, in form of 
a Circle ~ an Inch broad. 

PASTIL, among Painters, £?-. a Sort of Pafte, made of 
feveral Colours, ground up with Gum-Water, either tcgether 
or feparately ; in order to make Crayons to paint with on Pa- 
per or Parchment. See Crayon. 

Pastil, is alfo us'd for a dry Compofition, yielcing a 
fragrant Smell when burnt in a perfuming Pan, to cleat and 
fcent the Air of a Chamber. 

It is compofed of odorous Refins, mixt with Aromatic 
Woods, or Drugs pulveriz'd, and incorporated with Muciia« es 
of Gum Tragacanth. 

Some call 'em OJfielets of Cyprus. 

There are alfo Pafiils for the Mouth, eaten to procure a 
fweat Breath. 

Thefe have feveral Names, and confift of feveral Prepara- 
tions, as Mufcadines, Conferves, £5?c. 

Pastil, is fometimes alfo us'd for the Plant otherviife 
call'd WoadorGlafs-wort. See Woad. 

Pastil in Confectionry, is a Preparation of Sugar with. 
Lemon-Water, ££c, boil'd up with Gum-Water, ftrain'd, teat 
up, and by the Addition of more dry Sugar , work'd inta a 
plyable Pafte, and thus form'd into round or oblong Figuies, 
and dry'd in the Stove. 

PASTlNATION,a Term fometimes us'd in Agriculttre, 
for the Act of opening, loofening, and preparing the Eath. 
for planting. See Earth and Planting. 

PASTORAL, fomething that relates to Shepherds, Ptfi- 
tcres. The Poets reprefent the fiafioral Life, and pafio-al 
Manners in the moil agreeable Light. We muft not imagne 
'em fo agreeable in Nature as in their Defcriptions. 

Pastoral, in Poetty, a poetical Piece, the Subeft 
whereof is fomething in the Paftoral, at leaft the rural Iife> 
and the Perfons Shepherds, at leaft Rufticks. See Poek. 
3 jHofi 
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Moffi Authors, except the Etiglip, efteem 'Pttjloral of the 
Dramatic Kind ; and define it a Dramatic Piece, the Perfons 
whereof are dad like Nymphs and Shepherds, and aft their 
own Amours. 

The Scene is always in the Pieids or the Woods; whence 
Tajfo ca ' ls Paftoral, Fable Bocagere. 

Such are the 'pajlor Fido of Gmritii, the Jlminta of 'faffb, 
the Sylvia of Maizet the French Poet ; the Comas of Milton, 
&c. 

ifajfo affumes to himfelf the Honour of having invented Taf- 
tcral j but the firft Idea of this kind of ^Drama feems to be 
Beccari's Due, who made the firft Attempt of this Kind in 
1552. But 'la/Jo's Aminto, which did not appear till the 
Tear 1 5 7 3 , effacing what had been done by Beccari 5 the firft 
Author was forgot, and jfaj/b left the Inventor. 

Tis certain this Kind or 'Pajtoral Fable, compofed accord- 
ing to the Rules of the Stage, was unknown among the An- 
cients. The Greeks and Latins have indeed introduced 
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PA IT ir , Fortification, a kind of Platform, like what the* 
call an Horie-lhoe ; not always regular, but generally Oval 
encompaffed only with a Parapet, and having nothings flank 
it. See Horse-Shoe. ° ° 

It is ufually erefledin Marlhy Grounds, to cover a Gate of 
a Town. 

PATEE orPATTEE, a Term in Heraldry 
tor a Crols fmall in the Centre, and widening 
?r r c $ e . B f "J*^ in theFigure adjoining. 
The Field is Sable, a Crofs Tattee Ateetit by 
the Name of Crofs. ° ' ' 

This Form of a Crofs is called alfo Forme;. 
See Formee; 

PATELIA, in Anatomy, a Bone which covers the Fore- 
part of the Joynt of the Knee; call 'd alfo Mola, Kotulc. 
and popularly, rhe Knee-'Pm. See Mola. 

The Patella is roundifh on the Out-fide, fomewhat of the 
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Figure of a Shield, cover d with a fmooth Cartilage, and a- 
Shepherds in their Eclogues ; but the e Eciogues had nothing bout tw0 Illches in Diameter; over it Aide the Tendons of th, 
Theatrical in em ; nor were the Shepherds ever brought Mu f c l e s which extend the Lei 



upon the Stage. See Eclogue. 

This Kind of Dramatic <PaJloral is ftill but little known 

among us ; nor have we any Thing considerable under the 

Title of ^Paficrals, but Country-pieces after the manner of the 

Eclogues or Idyllions of the Ancients. See Idyllion. 

Everv tPa/toral, however, even in this laft View, fhou'd have 



eg, as on a Trochlea, or Pulley.' 
But its more immediate Ufe is to hinder the Lef/ from be- 
ing bent forwards in Extenfion; which wou'd of ncceititv be 
the Cafe in this Articulation, did not this Bone, like a Bols- 
ter, check its rolling forwards; as the Olecranum does the 
fwing of the Cubitus backwards. See Olecranum. 

In an ercft Pofture, when one Foot is fet forwards, the 



little Plot, or Table : which may deferve the Title of iVajtoral who le Weight of the Body bears on the Patella- which 
•'.p-.jp.. Tr mull, be .Sunn e. and hut- nne : vet. nor fo as ro re- .i_ - o:......" l:_j_..- _i_ . ^ r . .. ? V"*-" 



Scene. It mu{t be Simple, and but one ; yet, not fo as to re- 
fufeallDigrcffions, provided they be but fmall. This Rule 
of the Plot is every where obferv'd by Virgil. 

PASTORAL-STAFF. See Crosier. 

PASTRY, the Branch [of .Cookery, which teaches the 
Preparation oiPafie with feveral favoury Ingredients ofFlefh, 
Fruits, Spices, Sugar, Butter, &c. See Paste. 

Pastry, ischiefly convcrfant in the making of Pies > Paf- 
ties, Patties, Cakes, Bifcuits, £S?r. See Pve, Pasty. 

PASTURA, in our Law-Books, is any Place where Cattle 
are occasionally fed ; by which it differs from Pajcua, which 
is a Place fet wholly a-part tor feeding, and never plough'd. 

'Pafiura, fays Linde-ztvde, Omne Genus pajcendi figmficar, 
five inpmtis, Jive inJtipaU, Jive in Jgris, Jive in Cambist Jed 
Pafcua ejt locus prinapaliter deputatus ptcoribus pafcendis-ut 
fut it in Montibus, Moris, Marij'cis flams non cultis jiec 
Gratis. 

PASTURE Ground is that not cultivated ; that is, 
neither Meadow, nor Arable ; but refcrved for the feeding ot 
Cattle. 

The belt. Domains are thofe confining in <PaJlure, they 
need no Tilling. Holland is a Country abounding much in 
fcjliire. 

PASTUS, the Procuration, or Provifion which the King's, 
or Lords Tenants, are bound to make for 'em at certain Days, 
or Seafons, or as often as they make a Progrefs to their Lands. 

This, in many Places, has been converted into a pecuniary 
Fee; as in the Procurations of the Clergy. See Procura- 
tion. 

PASTY, in Cookery, a Work of Paltry; being a Prepara- 
ti on of fome proper Meat, as Beef, Vcnifon, Lamb, or the like, 
well bonedj beaten up to a Pulp, and highly feafon'd 3 put up 
in a Parte, and then baked in an Oven. 

They alfo make Vealpajlies, Umble-jpafties] Kidney-paf- 
ttBS, Marrow -pajlies, gsfa 

PATAVIMTY,PATIVINITAS, among Criticks and 
Philofophcrs, a Fault objected to Titfis Livy\ which he de- 
rived from his Country 'Padua, Patavium. 

AJinius Pollio, as we are inform'd by ^uintillian, tax'd 
Zivy of 'Patavinity -. What this Patavimty confuted in, 
has given the Criticks a World of Pain. 

'Paolo 'Bern, Profeffor of Eloquence in the Univerfity of Pa- 
dua, is of Opinion, it mult be underftood of the Inclination 
of that Hiftorian to 'pompeyh Party: But wou'd Pollio have ^ 
reproach'd him with an Inclination from which he himfelf Prayer. SeeCHAPLET 



this Situation, hinders the Knee from bendinn backwards 
and (training the Mufcles that inflect it behind^ 

Hence it was that Gakns Wrcftler, who had diflocated his 
Patella, found fo much Pain in going down Hill. 

PATENA,in the Romip Church, the Cover or Lid of the 
Chalice, made ^of the fame Metal therewith, ferving to hold 
the Particles of the Hoft; and given the People to Jufswhen 
they make an Offering. It has its Name Patena; a Patendo ■ 
and is a general Name in Columella for any broad flat VefF-1. - 

PATENT, or Letters 'Patent, in Law, the Kino's Let 
ters, feal'd with ihe Great-Seal ; ferving to convey the Titl .* 
or Property of fome Grant, Favour, Privilege of a new EiU- 
blifhment, or the like. See Letters 'Patents. 

They have their Name in opposition to Letters de Cachet 5 
becaufe deliver'd open, m fateant omnibus ; whereas the 0- 
ther are feal'd. It is to be noted, that 'Patents differ from 
Writs 5 and that a Coroner is made by Writ, not by Patent. 
See Writ. 

Patentee, is he, to whom the King grants his Letters 
'Patent, 

PATERA, among Antiquaries a Goblet, or "VefTel, ufed 
by the Romans in their Sacrifices ; wherein they offer'd their 
confecrated Meats to the Gods; and wherewith they made Li- 
bations. See Sacrifice and Libation. 

On Medals, the Patera is feen in the Hands of feveral Dei- 
ties; and frequently in the Hands of Princes, to mark the Sa-- 
cerdotal Authority, join'd with the Imperial, &c, 

Hence, F. Joiibert obferves, that befide the 'Patera, there 
is frequently an Altar upon which the Patera feems to be a 
pouring. 

The 'Patera was of Gold, Silver, Marble, Brafs, Giafs, 
or Earth ; and they us'd to enclofe it in Urns with the Afhes 
of the Deceas'd, after it had ferv'd for the Libations of Wine 
and other Liquors at the Funeral. 

The Patera is an Ornament in Architecture, frequently 
feen in the 'jbcrick Freeze ; and the Tympans of Arches. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin 'Patera, of 'Pateo I am 
open; quod pateat, becaufe it has a great Aperture; in con- 
trad if tincri on to Bottles, &c. which have only narrow Necks 
or whofe Aperture is lefs than the Body of the Veflel. 

PATER-NOSTER, the Lord's Trayer ; a Form fo call'd 
from the two Initial Words thereof. 

Pater-noster is alfo us'd for a Chapelet or firing of 
Beads ; becaufe, ferving to Number the Rchearfals of that 



Pater-nosters, in Architecture, a*e certain Ornaments 
placed underneath Ovolos, cut in form of Beads, round or 
Oval. See Bead. 

PATER-NOSTREE in Heraldry. A Crcfs Pater-vopee, 
is a Crofs, made up of Beads, as in the Figure adjoining. J See 
Cross. 



was not exempt? 

'Pignoriits will have the c Patavinity to confift in Livtfs re- 
taining the vicious Orthography of his Country-men of Padua; 
who wrote fibe and quafe, forjibi and quaji^ which he proves 
from feveral ancient Inicriptions. 

Fd. Rapin, takes the Patavinitf to be only a faulty Pro- 
nunciation, which fliock'd the delicate Ears of the People in 
the Court of Augujius ; and favour'd a little of that Country. 

Morhoftns believes it to be a certain Turn of Expreffion, 
and fome Phrafes peculiar to the Paduefe. 

All we know for certain, is, that it was a Fault in the Lan- 
guage of Livy\ not in the Sentiments or Manners. In all pro- 
bability, 'tis one of the Delicacies thatare loft in a dead Lan- 
guage. M. 'Balzac cou'd not ridicule his Dotard better than 
by fuppofing he valued himfelf on having difcover'd the <Pa- 
tavinhy objected by pcllio to Livy. 

Dan. Georg. Mortyius, has an exprefs Treatife, Z)e pa- PATERNITY, the Quality of a Father. See Father. 
tavmitate Limana, Printed at Kiel in 1685 ; where he ex- There is an immediate Relation between the Paternity 
plains, very learnedly, the Urbanity and Peregrinity of the La- of the Father, and the Filiation of the Son. in the Myttery of 
tin Tongue; the Trinity, See Tjujsit*. 

Th. 




Ncte, This Crofs 5s to be fo fhadowed 
in drawing, as that the, Sphericity of 
the Beads may appear;to diftinguifli 'em 
from Befants, &c. 
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The Divines have a long Time difputed, whether Paterni- 
ty be a real and fpecific Character, which abfolutely diftin- 
guifhesthe Father trom theSon;orwhetherit be a mere Rela- 
tion of Oeconomy and Subordination. On the one Hand, if 
ternity be fuppofed incommunicable to the Son, and if it 
conftitute a real and pofitive Diftin&ion 5 this amounts to 
Writheifm. See Tritheism. 

On the other Hand, if 'Paternity be only regarded as a 
Mode, or a term of Order and Oeconomy ; there is no effen- 
tial and intrinfic Difference between the Father and Son 5 
Vvhich is nothing lefs thanSabellianifm. See Sabellian. 

PATH of the Vertex, a Term frequently us'd by Mr. Vlam- 
Jieady fignifying a Circle, defcribed by any Point of the Earth's 
Surface, as the Earth turns round its Axis. 

This Point is confider'd as Vertical to the Earth's Centre 5 
and is the fame with what is call'd the Vertex or Zenith in 
the Ptolemaick Projection. 

The Semi-Diameter of this Path of the Vertex, is always 
equal to the Complement of the Latitude of the Point or Place 
that defcribes it; that is, to that Place's Diftance from the 
Pole of the World. 

PATHETIC, fomething that relates to the paffwns 5 and 
particularly, that is proper to awake, or excite them. See 
Passion. 

The Pathetic, and the Sublime have a near Affinity. See 
Sublime. See alfo Style. 

The Word comes from the Greek ndd-of (pas/ion. 

Pathetic, inMufic, fomething very moving, expreffive, 
pafRonate, capable of exciting Pity, Compaffion, Anger, or 
the like Paffion. 

In this Senfe, we fay a Pathetic Fugtte, Pathetic Song, f$c. 
The Chromatic Genus, with its major and minor Semi-tones, 
either afcendingor defcending is very proper for the Pathetic ; 
as is alfo an artful Management of Diicords ; Variety of Mo- 
tions, now brisk, now languifhing, now fwift, now flow. 

Niewentiit, tells us of a Mufician at Genoa, who excell'd 
in the Pathetic 3 to that Degree, that he was able to play any 
of his Auditors into Diftracfion ; he adds, that the great 
Means he made Ufe of, was the Variety of Motions, &c. 

PATHETICI, in Anatomy, the fourth of the ten pair of 
Nerves, which arife out of the Medulla Oblongata. See 
Nerve. 

The Pathetici are the fmalleft Nerves of the Brain ; they 
have their Origin in the lower part of the Medulla Oblongata, 
behind the Nates and Tefles. 

They have their Name Pathetici, from their fcrving to 
move the Eyes in the various Paflions 3 and are by fome 
calfd Amatorii, from the great Ufe made thereof by Lovers, 
in Ogling, Sfc 

PATHOGNOMONIC, in Medicine, an Effcnrial Sign or 
Characferifiic ; or a Symptom peculiar to, and infeparable 
from fome Difeafe; and every Stage thereof, See Symptoms. 

Thus Blanchard, and after him Harris, &c. But the Truth 
as, there is nothing in all Medicine that Anfwers to the Idea 
of a Pathognomonic^ Difeafe and Symptoms are too compli- 
cated. See Diagnostic. 

PATHOLOGY, that part of Medicine which confiders 
%)ifeafes$ both thole of the Body, and the Mind 5 their Na- 
tures, Caufes, Symptoms, &c. See Disease. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek naQos Paffion, Suffer- 
ing, and Ao>of, Difcourfe. 

PATHOS, a Greek Word, ^<x£q?, fignifying Pasjion ; us'd 
in fpeaking of the Movements, which the Orator excites in 
his Audience. 

There is a World of Pathos inhisDifcourfe. 

We fometimes alfo Ufe the Word for Energy or Strefs. 

PATIENT, among Phyficians, a Perfon under the Direc- 
tion of a Phyfician, or Surgeon, to be cured of fome Difeafe. 

PATIENTI.& Mufculus, in Anatomy. See Levator 
Scapula. 



PATONCE, in Heraldry, a Crofs Patonce, a 
Crofs of the Figure adjoining. He bears Gules, 
a Crofs Patonce, Argent, by*the Name of La- 
timer. It comes near to the Crofs Flory, and 
only differs in fome Circumftances of the 
Ends. See Flory. 



PATRES Confcripti, in Antiquity, a Denomination 
given the Senators of Rome. See Senator, Patri- 

The firft hundred Senators appointed by Romulus, were 
call'd fimply Patres, Fathers 5 another hundred being added 
by Romulus and 'Tatius, upon the Union of the two People ; 
thefe latter were call'd Patres minorum Gentium, and the 
former 3fajorum Gentium. 

At length, ¥arquinim Ptifcus making up the Number 
500, the two latter Claffes were call'd Patres Confcripti 5 be- 
caufe, Adfcripti wrote down to the former. 

Thofe afterwards chofen from among the Knights, were 
call'd Patres AlleBi. 

PATRIARCH, one of thofe firft Fathers who liv'd to- 




wards the Beginning of the World 3 and who b:camefarnom 
by their long Lines of Defcendants. 

Abraham, Ifaac, Jacob, and his twelve Sons are the Patri- 
archs of the Old Teitament ; The Number of Children is the 
Eenediclion, and the Character of a Patriarch. 

Patriarch, is alfo us'd in Chriftendom for the Bifhops 
in Poffeffion of fome of the grand Sees, independant of the pa- 
pal Jurifdiftion. See Bishop. 

The Patriarchate has been always efteem'd the fupreme 
Dignity in the Church ; So that to rife by Degrees, the Eifhop 
had only under him the Territory of the City, whereof he was 
Bi0iop5 the Metropolitan commanded a Province, and had for 
Suffragans the Bifhopsof his Province 5 the Primate was the 
Chief of aDiocefs, and had feveral Metropolitans under him; 
and the Patriarch had under him feveral Diocefes, and Pri- 
mates 'emfclvcs were under him. See Metropolitan. 

But this Order was not always obferv'd. See Primate. 

Ufter, Pagi, de Marca and Morin, attribute the Efta- 
blifliment of the Grand Patriarchs to three Apoftles. They 
fuppofe that the Apoftles, acccording to the Defcription of 
the World then given by Geographers, pitch'd on the three 
principal Cities in the three Parts of the known World, viz. 
Rome in Europe ; Antioch in Afia 5 and Alexandria in Afri- 
ca 5 and thus rbrm'd a Trinity of Patriarchs. 

Others, far from attributing this Inftitution to St. Peter, 
maintain that the Name Patriarch was unknown at the Time 
of the Council of Nice 5 and that for a long Time afterwards, 
Patriarchs and Primates were confounded together: as being 
all equally Chiefs of Diocefes; and equally fuperior to Me- 
tropolitans, who were only Chiefs of Provinces. 

Hence it is that Socrates gave the Title Patriarch to all the 
Chiefs of Dioceffes, and reckons ten of 'em. 

In Effe£t, it does not appear that the Dignity of Patriarch 
was attach'd, and affected to the five grand Sees of Rome, 
Conjfantinople, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerufalem, till af- 
ter the Council of Calcedon in 451. For when the Council 
of Nice regulated the Limits and Prerogatives of the three 
patriarchs of Rome, Antioch, and Alexandria, it did not 
give 'cm the Title o£Patriarchs, tho'it allow'd 'em the Pre- 
eminence and Privileges thereof. Thus, when the Council of 
Constantinople adjudg'd the fecond Place to the Bifliop of 
Conftantinople, who, till then, was only a Suffragan of He- 
raclea ; it faid nothing of his Patriarchate. 

Nor is the Term Patriarch found in the Decree of the 
Council of Calcedon whereby the fifth Place is aflign'd to the 
Bifliop of Jerusalem ; nor did thefe five Patriarchs govern 
all the Churches. 

There were ftill many Independant Chiefs of DioceSes, 
who, far from owning the Jurifdiflion of the grand Patri- 
archs, call'd 'emfelves Patriarchs ; fuch as that of Aquilea$ 
nor was Carthage ever fubjecl: to the Patriarch of Alexandria. 

The Authority of the Patriarchs grew by infenfible Degrees, 
till at length all Affairs of Moment, within the Compafs of 
their Patriarchate, came before them 5 either at firft hand, 
or by Appeal from the Metropolitans. 

They confecratcd Bifhops, appointed the Time of JEafter, 
&c. Nothing in fhort was done without confulting 'em 3 and 
their Decrees were executed with the fame RefpecT: as thofe 
of Princes. 

The Latin Church was unacquainted with Patriarchs till 
the VI. Century ; and the Churches of Gaul, "Britain, &c. 
were never fubjecl: to the Authority of the Patriarch of Rome, 
whofe Authority only extended to the fuburbicary Provinces. 

There was no Primalty, no Exarch, or Patriarch own'd 
here ; but the Bifhops, with the Metropolitans, governed the 
Church in Common. 

Indeed, after the name Patriarch became popular in the 
Weft 3 it was attributed to the Bifhops of Sourges and Li- 
ens 3 but it was only in the firft fignification; viz-, as Chiefs of 
Diocefes. 

2)u Cange adds, that there have been fome Abbots, who 
have bore the Title of Patriarchs. See abbot. 

PATRIARCH, is alfo us'd for the chiefs of feveral 
Churches in the Eaft, who live out of Communion with the 
Roman Church : as the Patriarch of the Armenians, refiding 
in a Monaftery of St. Gregory fThe Patriarch of the AbyJJinians+ 
called Abum; the Patriarch of the Cophti, the Jacobin, Sic. 
See Armenians, Cophti, Jacobins, &c. 

PATRIARCHAL, in Heraldry. A Crofs Patriarchal is fo 
call'd, be caufe the Shaft is twice crofs'd 3 the lower Arms being 
longer, and the Upper fliorter. 

Such a Crofs is faid to belong to Patriarchs, as the Triple 
Crofs does to the Pope. 

PATRICIAN, in ancient Rome, a Title given to the Def- 
cendants of the Hundred, or according toothers, of the two 
Hundred firft Senators, chofen by Romulus, and by him call'd 
Patres, Fathers. See Senator, Patres, &c. v 

Patricians, therefore, were then the ancient Nobility 3 in 
Opposition to the Plebeians. See Plebeian. 

But the Cognizance and Character of thefe ancient Fami- 
lies being almoft loft and extinguifh'd, by a long Courfe of 
Years, and frequent changes in the Empire 5 a new Kind of 

Patricians 
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'Patricians were fct on Foot; who had no pretenfions from 
Birth ; but their Title depended wholly on the Emperor's 
Favour. 

This new patriciate, Zoz-imus tells us, was erected by 
Conjiantme^ who attributed the Quality to his Councellors; 
calling 'em Patricii, not becaufc defcended from the 
ancient Fathers of the Senate, but becaufe they were the 
Fathers of the Republic, or of the Prince. 

This Dignity in time, became the high eft of the Empire. 
Jnjliman calls it Sttmmam dignitatem, in effect, the patri- 
cians had the Precedence of Conftllarii, and took Place be- 
fore 'em in the Senate. 

This Dignity was only conferr'd on thofe who had gone 
thro' the iirit Offices of the Empire ; or had been Confuls. 

We frequently read of patricians among the Englip 
Saxons. 

Pope Adrian made Charlemaign take the Title of 'patri- 
cian 'ere he took the Quality of Emperor; other Popes have 
given the Title to other Kings and Princes, by reafon of its 
Eminence. 

PATRICIANS, or PATERNIANS ancient Seaaries, 
who difturbed the Church in the Beginning of the third 
Century. 

They had their Name from their Founder PatrichtS, Pre- 
ceptor of a Marcionite, call'd Symmachus. 

His diftingui/hing Tenet, was that the Subftance of the 
Flefh is not the Work of God, but that of the Devil; on 
which Account, his Adherents bore an implacable Hatred to 
their own Flefh,; which fometimes carried 'em fo far as to 
kill 'emfelves. 

They were alfo called Tatiani. See Tatian. 

PATRIMONY, a Right, or Eftatc, which a Perfon in- 
herits from his Ancestors. 

The Name was alfo antiently given to the Effects, or Re- 
venues wherewith a Church or religious Houfe was endowed. 
In this Senfe, we fay the 'Patrimony of the Church of Rimi- 
ni , of MHm % g£a 

The Dutchies oiVrbino and Spokto, are called St. Peter's 
'Patrimony. The Church of Rome had Patrimonies in feve- 
ral Countries, in France-, Africa, the AJps, Sicily, &c. 

To make what belong'd to the Churches the more reipeffc- 
ed,they ufually gave their Patrimonies the Name of the Saints 
they held in the highefl Veneration, 

Thus the Church of Ravenna, called its Inheritance the 
'Patrimony of 'St. Apollinarius ; that of Milan the Patrimony 
of St. Afflbftfe, tic, as is obferved by Fra. Paolo. 

P ATRIP ASSLANS, a Name given to the SabeUidns; be- 
caufe they did not believe 'twas the Son, but the Father him- 
feif that was Crucified. See Saeellian. 

The Council of Antioch held by the Fufcbians in 345, fays, 
that thofe whom the Romans call Patripasjians, the Eajiern 
People call'd Sabeilians$ it adds the Reaibn of the Name 
Pairipasfians in their Condemnation; viz-, fuppofing that by 
the Incarnation of the Father, they render'd him Cumprehen- 
fible and Paffibk. 

PATROLL, or PATROUL, antiently patoul, in War, 
a Round, or March made by the Guards, or Watch in the 
Night-time; to obferve what pafles in the Streets, and to fe- 
curc the Peace and Tranquillity of the City or Camp. 

The Patroll confifts of a Body of five or fix Men detach'd 
from a Corps tie Guard, and commanded by a Serjeant. 

PATRON, a Term us'd in various Acceptations, tho' all 
reducible to the Relation of a Protector and Guardian. 

Particularly, in the Church of Rome, a Saint, whofe Name 
a Perfon bears, or under whofe Protection he is pur, and whom 
he takes particular Care to invoke ; or a Saint in whofe Name 
a Church or Order is founded \ or a Perfon who firft efta- 
blifli'd it, and who is chofen Protector, are call'd Patrons 
thereof. 

St. Peter and St. Paul are the Patrons of the Church of 
St. Genevieve, St. Denis the Patron of the City Paris, St. 
George of England, St. Semdicl the Patron of the Benedic- 
tines, St. Michael of the Armorers, St. Ignatius of the Jefuits^ 

Patron, Patronus, among the Romans, wa3 ufed for 
two different Perfons. 

They call'd Patron the Mafter, who had freed his Slave. 
And hence, as the Right, and Relation of Matter expir'dj 
that of Patron commene'd. 

For the Romans, in giving their Slaves their Freedom, did 
not defpoll 'emfelves of all Rights and Privileges in 'em : 
The Law ftill fubjected the freed Men to considerable Services 
and Devoirs to their Patrons, the Neglect whereof was fevere- 
lypunifli'd. See Slave. 

The principal Right which patrons had, was that of being 
the legal Heirs of theeir freed Men, if they died without law 
ful Itfue born after their Enfranchifemcnt and Inteftate. 

By the Papian Law it was further provided, that if the 
Eftate of the freed Men were iocooo Sefterces, and he had 
three Children, the Patronfhon'd have a Child's Portion. 
See Freed -man , Libert vs, Enfranchisement, 



Patron, was alfo a Name which the People of Rome gave 
to the Perfon, under whofe Protection they put themfeives. 

The common People ufually chofe fomc Perfon of Emi- 
nence and Authority to whom they paid all Kinds of Honour 
andRefpeft; denominating 'cmiblves his Clients: And the 
Patron on his Side owed them his Credit and Protection. 

By this reciprocal Relation was the patron bound to his 
Client, and the Client to ni&pMron, See Client. 

Patron, in Navigation, a Name given in the' Meditera- 
nean, to the Perfon who commands the Veffel and Seamen ; 
fometimes to the Perfon who fleers it; the former in other 
Places call'd Mapr, the fecond Pilot. See Master and 
Pilot. 

Patron, in the Canon and Common Law, a Perfon who 
founds, or endows a Church or Benefice, and refcrves to him- 
felf the Right of Patronage. See Patronage. 

The King is Patron Paramount of all Ecclefiaftical Bene- 
fices in England. See Kino, Paramount, &c. 

PATRONAGE, the Right belonging to the Founder of 
a Church or Benefice. This Right confifts in having the No- 
mination or Presentation to the Benefice by him founded or 
endow 'd ; in having the honourable Rights of the Church, 
in being enterr'd in the Chancel, &c. Sec Benefice. 

Of Patronages, fome arc Fay, others Ecclejiajtical. 

Fay-patronage is a Right attach 'd to the Perfon, either as 
Founder, or as Heir of the Founder ; or as Poileflcr of a Fe* 
to which the Patronage is annex'ct. 

Fcckjiapcai Patronage is that 'a Perfon is entitled toby 
Virtue of fome Benefice which he holds. 

If an Ecleiiaftic have a Right of Patronage on his own Eot - 
torn, independant of his Ecclefiaftic Capacity; this is frill 
Fay-Patronage. 

Fay-PMronage is either real or pergonal: Real is that at- 
tached to the Glebe, or to a certain Inheritance. 

perfonal is that belonging immediately to the Founder of 
the Church, and tranfmittible to his Children and Family, 
without being annex'd to any Fee. 

Perfonal Patronage cannot be alienated or fold ; Real may, 
together with the Glebe to which it is annex'd. There mult 
ever be fome Body or Matter to fix it to, in order to its being 
transfer'd to another. 

The Origin of the Right of Patronage, we find in the 10th. 
Canon of the Council of Orange ; where it is exprefs'd that a 
Founder may prefent to the Diocefan the Clerks he thinks 
proper for his Church, By a Law of Jufiiitian it is ordain'd, 
that the Founders of Churches may not put Clerics in 'em on 
their own Authority ; but only prefent them to the Bifhop. 

Some Canonifls look on the Right of Patronage, as a 
Kind of Ecclefiaftic Servitude. See Service. 

The Right of Patronage fleeps, but is not loft, while a 
Perfon is out of the Communion of the Church. ' 

AmiS oj patronage, in Heraldry, are thofe, a Top where- 
of are fome Marks of Subjection and Dependance : Thus the 
City ot Paris bears three Flower-de4is in chief, to fhew her 
Subjection to the King. 

The Cardinals on the Top of their Arms bear thofe of the 
Pope, who gave 'em the Hat, to fliew that they are his Crea- 
tures. 

PATTES, in Heraldry, the Paws of a Eeaft. See Paw. 

PAVAGE, in cur old Law-Books, Money pay'd towards 
the paving ot Streets orHigh-ways. See Pavement. 

PATRONYMIC, a Term which Grammarians ufe ; for 
thofe Names, which the Greeks gave to the Race, or Li- 
neage ; and which were form'd from him who was Chief, 
or Founder thereof. See Name. 

Thus the Defendants of.JStacitS, were called JEacides 5 and 
thofe of Hercules, Heraclides. 

Thefe Patronymic-Names the Romans call'd Gentilitia, 
which amounts to our Sur-names. See Sur-name. 

Thus , thofe of the prefent reigning Family in France, we 
call the Bourbons ; thofe of the late in England, the Stewarts, 
&c. The Word is form'd from the Greek ivarnp Father, 
and ovefs-a., Name. 

PA VAN, or PA VANE, a Grave Dance, derived from the 
Spaniards ; wherein the Dancers make a kind of" Wheel, or 
Tail before each other, like that of a Peacock, whence the 
Name. See Dance. 

The Pavane was antiently in great repute ; and was danced 
by Gentlemen with Cap and Sword; by thofe of the Long 
Robe, with their Gowns; by Princes with their Mantles, 
and by the Ladies with their Gown-tails trailing on the 
Ground. 

It was called the Grand Ball jfrom the Solemnity, where- 
with it was perform 'd. 

To moderate its Gravity, 'twas ufual to introduce feveral \ 
Flourifh.es, PalTades, Capers, &c. by way of Epifodes. 

Its Tablature or Score is given at large by xhoinot Arbeau 
in his Orchepgraphia. 

PAVEMENT, a Lay of Stone, or _ other Matter, ferving 
to cover and Strengthen the Ground ot divers Places, for the 
more commodious walking on, orthePaflage of Carriages. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Pavimentum, of Pa- 
9 1 wire 
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vire, to beat down the Earth, in order to make it firm and 

XaEnglanA. the Pavements of the Grand Streets, &. are 
ufually Flint, 'or Pebble; Courts, Equeries, Kitchins, Halls, 
Churches, &c. Tiles, Bricks, Flags, or Fire-Stone ; lome- 
rimes a Kind of Free-Stone, and Rag-Stone. See Stone. 

In fome Cities, E.gr. Venice,^ Streets, &. are paved 
with Brick; Churches fometimes with Marble, and iome- 
times with Mofaic-Work, as the Churches of St. Mark at 

In Frame, the public Roads, Streets, Courts, l$c. ate 
paved with Gres, a Kind of Free-Stone. 

In Amsterdam, and the chief Cities of Holland, they call 
their Brick 'Pavement the »M0X«er *Jfe« Pavement, to 
diffinguifh it from the Stone or Flint Pavement, which utual- 
ly takes up the Middle of the Street and which ferves tor 
Carriages! the Brick which borders it being deftined for the 
Paffage of People on Foot. , 

PwementS of Free-Stone, Flint, and Flags in Streets 
&fo are laid dry, i. e. are retained in a Bed of Sand ; thole ot 
Courts, Equeries, Ground Rooms, &. are laid in a Mortar 
of Lime and Sand ; or in Lime and Ciment, efpecially it 
there be Vaults or Cellars underneath. . , 

Some Mafons, after laying a Floor dry, efpecially ot Brick, 
fprcad a thin Mortar over it ; fweeping it backwards and tor- 
wards to fill up the Joints. . 

Thirty two Statute Bricks laid flat pave a Yard fquare ; 64 
of Edge wife, . 

The Square Tiles us'd in Paving, call'd Paving-bricks, are 
of various Sizes, from 6 to 12 Inches Square. See Bricks. 

Pavements of Churches, tic frequently confiil ot 
Stones of feveral Colours; chiefly black and white, and in fe- 
veral forms, chiefly Square, and Lozange, artfully difpofed. 

Indeed, there needs no great variety of Colours to make 
a furprizing variety of Figures and Arrangements. M. Tru- 
chet, in the Memoirs of the Wrench Academy, has /hewn by 
the Rules of Combination, that two Square-Stones divided 
diagonally into two Colours, may be join'd together Checquer- 
wifc 64 different Ways; which appears furpriiing enough; 
fincc two Letters or Figures are only combined two Ways. 

The Reafon is, that Letters oniy change their Situation 
with regard to firfl and fecond; the Top and Bottom remain- 
ing theiame: But in the Arrangement of thefe Stones, each 
admits of four feveral Situations, in each whereof the other 
Square may be chang'd 16 Times, which gives 64 Combina- 

Indeed, from a further Examination of thefe 64 Combina- 
tions, he found there were only 32 different Figures; each 
Figure being repeated twice in the fame Situation, tho in a 
different Combination ; fo that the two only dift'er'd from each 
other by the Tranfpofition of the darker or higher Squares. 

SceCoMBINATION. 

pavement of a Terrafs , is that which ferves tor the 
covering of a Platform ; whether it be over a Vaulr, or on a 
Wooden Floor. See Terr Ass. 

Thofe over Vaults are ufually Stones fquared, and bedded 
in Lead. 

Thofe on Wood, call'd by the Latins Pavimenta contigna- 
ta, arc either Stones with Beds for Bridges; Tiles for Ceilings 
in' Rooms, or Lays of Mortar, made of Ciment and Lime, 
with Flints or Bricks laid flat, as is /till prafiis'd by the Eaf- 
tcrn and Southern People a Top of their Houfes. See Plat- 
Form. ' 

All thofe 'Pavements which lye open, are call d by the La- 
tins Pavimenta fubdialia. 

Mojaic Pavement. See Mosaic Work. 

•Projection, or PerfpctJive of a PAVEMENT, See 
Perspective. 

PAVILLION, in Architecture, from the Italian Padi- 
glione, Tent, of the Latin Papilw ; fignifies a Turret, or 
Building ufually infulated, and under a Angle Root; fome- 
times Square; and fometimes in form of a Dome. 

pavillions are fometimes alfo projecting Pieces, in the Fa- 
cade of a Building, marking the Middle thereof ; fometimes 
the Pavillion flanks a Corner, in which Cafe 'tis call'd An- 
gular Pavillion. The 'Louvre is flank'd with four Pavillions. 
'Pavillions are ufually higher than the red ot the Building. 

There are Pavillions built in Gardens ; popularly call'd 
Summer-houfes, Pleafurc-houfes, t§c. 

There are Catties or Forts which only confift in a fingle 
Pavillion. 

Pavillion, in War, a Tent, rais'd on Potts, to lodge 
under in the Summer-time. See Tent. 

Pavillion, is alfo us'd in the General, for Flags, Colours, 
Enfigns, Standards, Banners, He. all which, Authors ufually 
confound with one another. See Flag, Ensign, Stand- 
ard, Banner. 

The Cultom of bearing pointed Pavillions, as at prefent, 
firft came from the Malrmctan Arabs, at the Time they firfl: 
feiz'd on Spain. 

Till then, all Colours were ftretch d on crois Pieces like 
Thurch Banners 5 whence they were call'd in Latin, Vexilla 
quafi Velilla, a Diminutive of Vela, Sails. 



The Pirates all along the Coafl of the Atlantic and Sarba* 
ry, bear Hexagonal 'Pavillions. 'Tis Gules, charg'd with a 
little 'Lurk, drefs'd in his !7«/'£tfra; tho' contrary to their Law 
which prohibits the making any Image of a Man ; from an 
Opinion that thofe who make the Figure here, will be oblig'd 
to furni Ih a Soul to the Figure at the Day of Judgement, or in 
Default thereof be damn'd. 

But this Portrait it fecms is that of Jiali Snlficar, Maho- 
tfievs Son in-law, to whofe Party the Africans adhere; and 
who appointed his Piet ure to be reprefented on their Banners 5 
imagining himfeif fo terrible to the Chrittians, that a mere 
View of his Image wou'd put 'em to flight 5 as we are told by 
Lcu'iclavius. 

Pavillion, in Heraldry, a Covering in form of a Tent, 
which invetls, or wraps up the Armories of divers Kings 
and Soveraigns, depending only on God and tiieir Sword. 
The French Heralds hold, that none but SoveraignMonarchs 
may bear the Pavillion intire, and in all its parts. 

It confifts of two Parts, the Top, which is the Chapeau, 
or Coronet, and the Curtain which makes the Cloak. 1 hofe 
who are Elective, or have any Dependance, fay the Heralds, 
muff take off the Head, and retain nothing but the Curtains. 

The Ufe at Pavillions and Cloaks in Armories is derived 
from the ancient Lambrequins, which are fometimes found 
ftretch'd out in form of Coverings; and tuck'd back on either 
Side. 

Others will have it derived from the ancient Tournaments, 
wherein were expofed the Arms of the Knight in rich Ta- 
peflry Work, on Tents and Pavillions, which the Chiefs of 
the Quadrils rais'd to fhelter 'emfelves, till the Time of en- 
tring the Lifts. 

PAULIANISTS, a Sea of Hereticks, fo call'd from their 
Founder Paulas Samofatenus, a Native of Samofata, elected 
Bifhop of Anlioch in 262. 

This Hereiiarch denied the Diftinction of Perfons in the 
Trinity, with Sabellius;and taught with Artemon that the Word 
deicended into Jefus ; and that after having perform 'd by 
him what he deiir'd to do, he re-afcended to his Father. 

He deiiinguilh'd two Perfons in J. C. the Word and the 
Chri/t: The latter, according to him, was only God in re- 
gard of his Holinefs ; accordingly he did not baptize in the 
Name of the Father and Son, Use For which Reafon the 
Council of Nice order'd thofe baptized by him to be re- 
baptized. 

Being condemn'd by Dionyfius Alexandrians, in a Council; 
•he abjured his Errors to avoid Depofition ; but foon after r@- 
fum'd 'em,and was actually depos'd by another Council in27o. 

PAUL1CIANS, a Branch of the ancient Manichees; fo 
call'd from their Chieftain, one Paidusxa Armenian, in the 
Vllth Century. See Manichee. 

The paulicians by their Number, and the Countenance of 
the Emperor Nicephorus,' became formidable to all the Eaft. 

To the other Opinions of the Manichees, they are faid to 
have added an Abhorrence of the Crois ; and to have em- 
ploy 'd it in the moft fervile Offices, out of defpight. 

The Emprefs Theodora, Tutrefs of theEmperor Michaelia 
84.5, wou'd oblige 'em either to be converted, or to quit the 
Empire : Upon which feveral of 'em were put to Death, and 
more retired among the Sarazens ; but they were not all ex- 
terminated. 

Towards the End of the ninth Century, they were able to 
maintain Waragainfl theEmperor Safil; and even preach'd 
long after this in Bulgaria ; whence they fpread itfto feveral 
other Parts of Europe. 

The Paulicians were alfo call'd Publicans, and Poplicans. 
See Publican. £&'. 

PAVO, in Aftronomy. See Peacock'. 

P4UPER, in Law, See Forma Pauperis 

PAUSARY, PAUSARIUS, in ancient Rome, an Of- 
ficer, who in the folemn Pomps or Proceflions of the Goddefs 
Pis, directed the Stops or Paufes. 

In thefe Ceremonies, there were frequent Stands at Places 
prepared for the Purpofe ; wherein the Statues of Ifis and 
Auubis were fet down, much after the Manner of the reflina 
Places in the Proceffion of the Holy Sacrament in the Romip 
Church. 

Thefe Refls were call'd Manjiones ; the Regulation where- 
of was the Office of the Paufarii. 

From an Infcription quoted by Salmafius, it appears that 
the Romans had a kind of College or Corporation of Paufa- 
ries. See Coll ege. 

The Name Paufary was alfo given to an Officer in the 
Roman Gallies, who gave the Signal to the Rowers, and 
mark'd the Times and Paufes ; to the End they might act 
in concert, and row all together. 

This was done with a Mufical Inflrument. Hyginus fays, 
that in the Ship Argo, Orpheus did the Office with his Lute. 

PAUSE, a Stop, or Ceffation offpeaking, tinging, play- 
ing, tie. 

The Ufe of Pointing in Grammar, is to make proper Paufes 
in certain Places. See Pointing. 

There isa Paufe in the Middle of each Verfej in a Hemif- 
tic, 'tis call'd the Reft or Repofe. The 
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The Word is form'd from the Latin paufa, which we find Each Mother-Pearl ordinarily yields ten or twelve of 'em I 

in Lucretius and (PkutUS in the fame Senfe. tho' an Author, who treats of their Production, pretends to 

P4.USE, in Mufic, a Character of Silence and Repofe ; have feen an hundred and fifty in the fame Fifh; but thofe in 

call'd .alfo by fome, a Mute figure; becaufe it fhews that different Degrees ofPerfeflion. The moil perfeft ftill drop 

fomeof the Parts are to be Silent, while the others continue firft; the reft remaining at the Bottom of the Shell. The 

the Song ; either for the fake of fome Fugure ot Imitation, or Formation of (Pearls has puzzled both the ancient and modern 

to give a breathing Time, or to give room for another Voice, Naturalifts; and given Occafion to a great Number of Hypo- 

tfc. to anfwcr what this Part fung, as in Dialogues, Echoes^ thefes, many of 'em wild and extravagent enough : The 

g#C, . Ancients,^ Pliny, Solimis, {?« will have 'em to be form'd of 

The Ancients had two kinds of Paufes ; the one call'd by Dew. The Fifh, fay they, rife every Morning to the Surface 

the Italians, Initial Paufes ; becaufe, firft placed at the Be- of the Water, and there open their Shells, to imbibe the Dew 

ginning of the Piece, tho' fometimes after, and regularly be- of Heaven; which, like a Liquid Pearl, insinuating into the 

fere the Circle O, or the Semi-circle C. Body of the Oifter, fixes its Salts, and their affume's the Co- 

They had alfo Paufes after the Characters of the Meafute, lour Hardnefs and Form of 'Pearl; as fome Liquors are con- 

and in the Courfc of the Piece. verted info Cryftals in the Earth; or the Juice of Flowers into 

A general Pat/fe is a general CefTation or Silence of all the Honey and Wax in the Bee-hive. 
Parts? But 'his, how plaufible foever, is apparently falfe : For 

(Demi-paufe is a CefTation for the Time of half a Mea- the Oifters grow faft to the Rocks, and no Body ever yet 
f ure . fawany of 'emappcaron the Surfaccof the Water. 

We alfo fay Paufe of a Minim, Paufe of a Semibreve, long Others will have Pearls to be the Eggs of the Fifhes they 

'Paufe, Paufes of Croma, and Semi-Croma ; which are Names are found in: But neither does this confift with the Phseno- 

eiven by the Italians, to exprefs the different values of mena. For Pearls are found throughout the' whole Subftance 

Paufes. For the Signs or Characters of Paufes. See Cba- of the Oifter, in the Head, the Coat that covers it, the cir- 

racter. cularMufcles that terminate in it, the Ventricle, and in pe- 

PAW, 'Pane, inHeraldry, the Fore-foot of a Beaft cut of neral in all the flefliy and nnrfculous Parts ;fo that there is°no 

fhort. If the whole Leg be retain'd, it is call'd Gambe. Appearance that pearls Ihou'd be in the Oifters what the 

Lyons-paws are much us'd in Armoury. Eggs and Sperm are in Fowls and Fifhes. For, befide that 

PAWN-tote See Broker. there is no particular Place deftined for their Formation ; the 

PAWNAGE. See Pannage. Anatomifts have not been able to find any Thing that bears 

PAX23«. See Peace of God. any Relation to what paffes in this Refpect in other Ani- 

Pax Eccleji<£. See Sanctuary. mals. 

Pax Regis, See Peace of the King. Lmige debet effe This, indeed may be faid, that as in a Hen there is an In- 
Pax Regis d parte fua, ubi refidens fuerit, i quatuor partibus finity of little Eggs, in form of Seed; fome whereof grow 
loci illiUS, hoc eft- quatuor miliaria & tres ghtarentenis, $$ and ripen, whilft the Reft continue nearly in the fame S°tatej 
Ifcvem acrte Latitudine, £s? novem pedes, ($ aovem f almas, ££ fo in each Oifter is ufualiy found one Pearl much larger, and 
tiovsmGranahordei, &c. SeeEnu. Confess. that ripens much falter, than the Reft. This 'Pearl fometimes 

Jd (Pacem redire, to reftore to the Peace, is to reverfe an grows big enough to hinderthe Oifter from fhutting, in which 
Out-lawry ; whereby a Perfon is reftored to the Benefit of the cafe the Fifh rots and dies. 

King's Peace. See Out-lawry. Others, with M. Geoffrey the younger, rank Pearls among 

Rex poteft dare quod Jimm eft, hoc eft pacem fuam, quam theBezoards; as comprehending under that Clafs all Stone's 

Ittlegatm ami fit. Bracton. Lib. 3. form'd in Lays or Strata in the Bodies of Animals. See 

p'AYME^T, the Difcharge of a Debt, either by Money Bezoard. 
really told, or by Bills of Exchange, &c. See Debt, Sfr. M. Reaumur, has a very curious Piece on the Subject of 

'Prompt Payment, a popular Term in England and Am- the Formation both of the Shells and Pearls, in the Me- 
lierdam, is, when a Debtor acquits what he owes before the moirs of the French Academy, An. ijlj. He obferves that 
Expiration of the Term granted by the Creditor. (Pearls are form'd like other Stones in Animals, as thofe E. 

The Difcount for 'Prompt 'Payment on moft Merchandices gr. in the Bladder, Kidneys, (gc, and that they are appa- 
is ufualiy 1 per Cent. See Discount. rently fheEffeftsof a Difeafe of the Fifh. 

PAT, in the Sea Language. The Seamen, fay, pay more In Effect, they are all form'd of a Juice extravafated out 
Cable, i. e. let out more Cable; and fmy cheap that is, at the of fome broken Veffels, detain'd, and fix'd amon? the Mem- 
turning the Anchor out of the Boat, to turn it out falter, branes. 

PEACE, in its general Signification, ftands in oppofition to To evince the pofibility of this, he fhews that the Shells 

War. See War. of Sea-Fifhes, as well as thofe of Snails, &c. are wholly 

In our Law-Books, ££c. Peace is reftrain'd to a quiet, and form'd of a glutinous, ftony Matter, ouzing out of the Body 

inoffenfive Carriage towards the King, and his People. Lamb, of the Animal. (See bheli.) Now 'tis no wonder that an 

Eirenarch. Animal which has Veffels wherein circulates a fufficient 

Where any Man ftands in danger of Harm from another, Quantity of ftony Juice to build, thicken, and extend a 

and makes Oath thereof before a Juftice of the Peace ; he Shell; fhou'd have enough to form Stones, in cafe the Juice 

' mult be fecur'd by good Bond, which is call'd binding to the ' 

•peace, &c. See Frank-pledge, See alfo Conservator, 

andJusucE of the Peace. 

Time of Peace is when the Courts of Juftice are open, and 



deftined for the Growth of the Shell fhall chance to overflow, 
and burft forth in any Cavity of the Body, or among the 
Membranes. 
To confirm this Syftem, he obferves, that the inner Surface 



the Judge and Minifters of the fame may by Law protect of the common 3><w/-Mufcle, found on the Coafts of Pro- 
Men from Wrong and Violence, and diftribute Juftice to all. vence, is of a Pearl, or Mother of Pearl Colour, from on» 
See Coke on Little. See alfo Term. . part of its Extent, which he determines, to another; after 

Peace of the King, mention'd in the Stat. rf. Rich. id. &e. which it becomes reddifh : Now there are Pearls of two Co- 
is that Security that the King promifes his Subjects, and others lours found in the Shell ; and the Colours of the Pearls are 
taken into Protection ; both for Life and Goods. See Suit precifely the fame with thofe of the Shell ; nay, more, each 
vf the King's Peace. Kind of colour'd 'Pearl is found in the correfponding colour'd 

Peace of God and the Church, mention'd in our ancient Part of the Shell, which fhews, that in the fame Place 

Law Books, is that Reft andCeffation which the King's Sub- wherein the Tranfpiration of a certain Juice had form'd, and 

jects had from Trouble and Suit of Law, between the Terms, wou'd have continu'd to form a Couch, or Lay of Shell of a 

Sec Vacation. certain Colour; the Veffels which convey'd that juice being 

Peace of the Plough, that whereby the Plough, Plough- broke, ther; is made a little Mafs or Collection of the Juice, 

Tackle, and Plough-Cattle are fecured from Diftreffes. See which hardening, becomes a Pearl of the fame Colour with 

Fitzfc. Nat. Srev. the part of the Shell to which it correfponds . 

Thus Fairs may be faid to have their Peace, becaufe no Add to this.that the Silver,or Peerl-coloat'd part of the Shell 

Man may be troubled in them, for any Debt contracted elfe- is form'd of Strata or Lays over one another, like an Onion; 

where. and the reddifh Part of little cylindrical, fhort Fibres ap- 

CkrkoftheVV.kCE. See Clerk of thePeace. plied againft one another. The Pearls of the two Colours 

PEACOCK, 'Paw, in Aftronomy, a Conftellation of the have this Difference of Texture; not but thev are both com- 

Southem Hemifphere; unknown to the Ancients ; not vifible pos'd of concentric Couches ; but thofe of the' reddifh 'Pearls 

in our Northern Parts of the World. See Constellation, are much lefs fenfible ; and, befides, have Threads, which 

PEAN, inHeraldry, is when the Field of a Coat of Arms like Radii, proceed from their Centre to their Circurnfe- 

is Sable, and the Powderings, Or rence. 

PEARL, in natural Hiftory, a hard, white, clear Subftance, Thefe Circumftances feem effectually to determine the 

ufualiy roundifh, found in a teftaceous Fifh, refembling an Formation of 'Pearls, and to cftablifn the new Syftem beyond 

Oifter; and rank'dinthe Number of precions Stones. Contradiction. 

The Fifh wherein the 'pearls arc found, is three or four As to the Formation of the 'Pearl-Fifh ; tho' 'tis the moft 

times the Size of the common Oifters; and is ufualiy call'd natural Opinion, that this Fifh, like all others, produces Eggs 

(Pearl, or Mother of (Pearl, by the Naturalifts, Pinna Ma- or Spawn, whofe exterior Surface at firft is fort and vifcous, 

riua. but changes and hardens by degrees into Shell ; yet, we mult 

not- 
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not leave unmention'd the popular Hypothecs of the Parana!, 
viz. that in rainy Weather the Erooks of the neighbouring 
Lands that empty 'emfelves_ all along the Coafls, run near 
two Leagues on the Surface of the Sea without mixing there- 
with. For a While, the fufpended Water retains its natural 
Colour and Sweetnefs ; but at length, the Heat of the Sun 
condensing it,iorms it into a Kind of light tranfparent Froth; 
this done, it prefently divides into an infinity of Parts, each 
■whereof appears as it animated; moving this way and that, 
like little Infects. The Fifties fometim.es catch at 'em as they 
pafs by : but f'oon abandon 'em. By degrees their Skin thick- 
ening and hardening, they at length become heavy enough to 
iink to the Bottom, and affume the figure of Oyfters. 

The Perfection of Pearls, whether round, in form of Pears, 
or Olives, or irregular, coi:fifts, chiefly in the Luftre and 
Clearnefs of the Colour ;which they call the Water. There are 
fomewhofe Water is white; which are thofe mofl efteem'd, 
in Europe. The Water of others borders on the Yellow, 
which fome Indians and Arabs prefer to the White. Others are 
of a Lead-colour, others border on Black; and others are quite 
Black. 

They are all liable to change with wearing; in 80 or 100 
^ears they ufually become of little value; efpccially the white 
Ones, which turn Yellow, and fpoil in 40 or 50 Years time. 

The Difference of Colours doubtlefs arifes from the dif- 
ferent Parts ot the Oifter wherein they are form'd When the 
Seed happens to be thrown into the Mefentery or Liver, or the 
Parts correfponding thereto, 'tis no wonder if the Impurities of 
the Bicod change the Natural White. 

In Europe, Pearls are fold by the Carat-weight, the Carat 
containing four Grains. 

In Afia, the Weights us'd for Pearls are different, in dif- 
ferent States. See Carat. 

The Term Pearl is only properly applied to what grows 
independant of the Shell. 1 he Shell itielf is calFd Mother of 
Pearl. See Mother, of Pearl. 

Thofe Pieces which have grown thereto, and have been 
fince feparated by the Addreis of the Workman, are call'd 
Wens 0) Pearls; which are in effect nothing bin roundifh 
Excrefcencies, or Pieces of the Shell; tho' frequently us'd for 
real Shell. See Wen of Pearl. 

Pearls, F. Bov.hours obferves, have this Advantage 
over precious Stones dug out of Rocks, &c. that the Latter 
owe their Lulire ro the Induftry of Men ; Nature only, as it 
■were hews 'em out, and leaves the finifhing of 'em to Art: 
But the Former are burn with that beautiful Water which 
gives 'em their Value. They are found perfectly poUfh'd in 
the Abyffes of the Sea ; and Nature has put the laft Hand to 
'em 'ere they are i'eparat^d from the Mother. 

Pearls or unufual Figures, ;. e. neither round, nor in the 
Pear-form, are call'd Barcguas, or Scotch-pearls : Thofe of un- 
ufual Sizes, are call'd ParangonS; as that of Cleopatra va- 
lued by Pliny at five hundred ihoufand Crowns; that brought 
in 1574 to Philip II. of the Size of a Pigeons Egg, valued at 
14400 Ducats ; that of the Emperor Rudolph, mention'd by 
Bcethius, called La peregrma, or the incomparable, of the 
Size of a Mufcade Pear, and weighing 30 Carats ; and that 
mention'd by Tavermer, in the Hands of the Emperor of 
Perjia, in 16$%, bought of an Arab for 32000 Tomans, which 
at 3 /. 9s. the Toman, amounts to 1 10400/. Sterling. 

Pearls, are of fome Ufe in Medicine ; but 'tis only 
the fmalleft Sort, call'd Seed of Pearls that is there ufed. 
The Quality required, is, that they be white, clear, and 
tranfparent ; and truly oriental. They ferve to make Cordial 
Potions, formerly much valued, but now fall'n much from 
their ancient Reputation ; and fcarce own'd by any but Char- 
let ans. 

The Ladies alfo ufe certain Preparations of 'Pearls, as they 
are made to believe, for their Complexion; fuch as the Whites 
of Pearls, Flowers, Effences, Spirits, Tinctures, Sic. of 
Pearl -j but they are all apparently Deceits. 

PEARL Fijheries. 

pearl is fifh'd in the Seas of the Eafi-Indies 5 in thofe of 
America^ and in fome parts of Europe. 

pEARL-P^cnes of the Eajf, are 

I. The Ifland of Bahren, or Baharem, in the Perjian 
Gulph. This the Portuguese were Mailers of while they 
held Orfflus and Mafcata ; but it has been returned to the So- 
phi of Perfia, fince the Time that Prince, with the Affif- 
tance of the Englip, took from 'em Ormus , and the Arabs, 
Mafcata. 

II. The Fifhery of Catifa, on the Coafl: of Arabia Felix, 
over-againft Bahreu. 

III. That of Manar, a Sea-port in the Ifle of Ceylon. The 
pearls here fifh'd, are the fined in all the Eaft for their Water 
andRoundnefs,but they feldom exceed four Carats. 

Laftly, there are Pearls fifh'd on the Coafl: of Japan > but 
they are coarfe and irregular, and little minded. 



The Pearls o^Bahren and Catifa are thofe 'commonly fold 
in the Indies $ they border a little on the Yellow, but the 
Eajlem People don't value 'em the lefs tor it; they citccm it a 
Sign of their being Ripe and Mature, and are pcrluacled 
that thofe which have this yellowifh Tincture naturally, never 
change their Colour ; and that on the contrary, the white 
Water docs not hold above thirty Years, 'ere the Pearl af- 
fumes a filthy yellow Colour ; by reafon of the Heat of the 
Climate, and the Sweat of the Perfons who wear 'em. 
. American Pearl Fifoeries, are all in the great Gulph of 
Mexico^ along the Coaitof the 'Terra- Firma. There are five 
of 'em. 

I; The Fifhery of Cubagna, an Ifland five Leagues from 
new Andalufta, in 10 T)eg. ~ N. Lat. 

II. That of the Ifland Marguerites, or Pearl Ifland. 

III. That of Comcgotc near the ''Terra- Firma. 

IV. That of the River de la Hach, called la Rencheria. 

V. That of St. Martha fixty Leagues from the River 
de Cattache. 

The Pearls of thefe three laft Fifheries are ufually of a 
good Weight; but ill form'd, and of a Livid-Water. Thofe 
diCabagm feldom exceed 5 Carats; but are found in abun- 
dance. But the greateft Quantity, and the fineft, both with 
regard to Weight and Water, are thofe of the Ifland Mar- 
guerite. 

Pearl Fifhery in Chinefe Tartary, is near the City .Nl- 
fetroa, fituate on a Lake of the fame Name : The Pearls 
here are lefs beautiful than thofe otBaharem 5 and the Fifhery 
lefs plentiful. 'Twas this Fifhery that occasioned the War 
between the Chinese and Mufcovites, terminated towards the 
End of the laft Century, by the Jefuites Pereira and GerbiU 
Ion; and the Lake, which is of great Extent, divided between 
the two Nations ; each whereof had pretended to the whole. 

There are fome Pearl Fifheries in the South-Sea, but they 
are very inconfiderable. 

Pearl Fijheries of Europe, are in fome Places on the 
Coafts of Scotland, and in a River of Bavaria : But the 
pearls found here are no ways comparable to thofe of the 
Eafi-lndies, or of America i tho' they ferve for Necklaces, 
fold fometimes for a thoufand Crowns and upwards. 

M&niier of Fifting for Pearls in the Eafl-Indies.' 

There are two Seafons of 2><?*?r/-Fifhing in the Year ; the 
firft in March and April, the fecond in Augiift and Septem- 
ber ; the more Rain falls in the Year, the more plentiful are 
the Fifheries. 

In the Opening of the Seafon, there are found fometimes 
two hundred and fifty Barks on the Banks. In the larger 
Barks are two Divers, in the fmaller, one. Each Bark puts 
off from Shore 'ere Sun-rife, by a Land-breeze, which never 
fails ; and returns again by a Sea-breeze, which iucceeds it 
about Noon. 

Affoon as the Barks are arrived, and have caft Anchor ; 
each Diver binds a Stone fix Inches thick, and a Foot Jong 
under his Belly; which is to ferve him as Ballaft, and pre- 
vent his being driven away by the Motion of the Water ; and 
to enable him to walk more fteadily a-crofs the Waves.. 

Befide this, they tye another very heavy Stone to one Foot, 
whereby they are funk to the Bottom of the Sea in a Mo- 
ment. And as the Oyffers are ufually ftrongly faften'd to the 
Rocks, they arm their Fingers with Leathern Mittons, to 
prevent their being wounded in fcraping 'em violently off" $ 
and fome even carry an Iron Rake for the Purpofe. 

Laftly, each Diver carries down with him a large Net, in 
manner of a Sack, tied to his Neck by a long Cord the other 
End whereof is faften'd to the Side of the Bark. The Sack 
is deftined for the Reception of the Oyfters gather'd 
from the Rock, and the Cord to puii up the Diver when his 
Bag is full, or he wants Air. 

In this Equipage he precipitates himfelf, fometimes above 
60 Foot under Water. As he has no Time to lofe there, he has 
no fooner arrived at the Bottom, than he begins to run from 
Side to Side, fometimes on a Sand, fometimes on a Clayey 
Earth, and fometimes among the Points of Rocks ; tearing 
off the Oyfters he meets withal, and cramming 'em into his 
Budget. 

At whatever Depth they be, the Light is fo great, that 
they eafily fee whatever paffes in the Sea, with the fame 
Clearnefs as on Land. And to their Confirmation, they fome- 
times fee monflrous Fifhcs, from which, all their Addrefs in 
mudding the Water, £■?£. won't fave 'em ; but they become 
their Prey ; and of all the Perils of the Fifhery, this is one 
of the greateft and muft ufual. 

The belt Divers keep under Water for half an Hour, the 
reft don't flay 1e r s than a Quarter. During which Time, they 
hold their Breath without the Ufe of Oils, or any other 
Liquors. See Diutng. 

When they find 'emfelves ftraiten'd. they pull the Roap 
to which the Bag is fattened, and hold fall by it with both 

Hands 
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Hands, when the People in the Bark, taking the Signal, 
heave 'em up into Air and unload 'em of their Jrifh, which is 
fometimes five hundred Oyfters, fometimes not above fifty. 

Some of the Divers need a Moment's Refpite to recover 
Breath ; others jump in again inftantly, continuing this vio- 
lent Exercife without intermiflion, for many Hours. 

On the Shore they unload their Barks, and lay their Oyf- 
ters in an infinite Number of little Pitts, dug four or five Foot 
fquare in the Sand ; railing heaps^ of Sand over 'em to the 
Height of a Man, which, at a Diftance, look like an Army 
rang'd in Battle. 

In this Condition they are left, till the Rain, Wind, and Sun 
have oblig'd 'em to open, which foon kills 'em. Upon this 
the Flefh rots and drys, and the 'Pearls, thus difengaged, 
tumble into the Pit upon taking the Oyfters out. 

The Flelhof the Fifh is excellent, and if what fome Natu- 
ralifts maintain be true, viz-, that the Pearls are Stones, 
form'd there by the ill Constitution of the Body, as fometimes 
happens in Men, and in the Sezoard ; this Difeafe does not 
alter the Humours ; at leaft, the Para-vas, who eat 'em, don't 
find any Difference between thofe that have 'Pearls and thole 
that have none. 

After clearing the Pitts of the groffer Filth, they fift the 
Sand feveral times, to feparate the 'Pearls. But what Care 
foever they take herein, they always lofe a great many. Af- 
ter cleaning and drying the Pearls, they are pafs'd thro' a 
Kind of Sieves, according to their Sizes. The fmalleft are 
fold for Seed of Pearls 5 the reft are put up by Auction, and 
fold to the higheft Bidder. 

Manner of Fiphgfor Pearl in the Weft-Indies. 

The Seafon for Fifhing is ufually from OBober to March. 
In this Time there fet out from Cartbagena ten or twelve 
Barks under the Convoy of a Man of War, call'd Larmadel*- 
la. Each Bark has two or three Slaves, Divers. 

Among the Barks, there is one call'd Cafotana ; to which 
all the reft are oblig'd to bring at Night what they have 
caught in the Day, to prevent Frauds. The Divers never 
laft lono, by rcafon of the great Hardfhips they fuftain ; con- 
tinuing fometimes under Water above a Quarter of an 
Hour. 

The reft is the fame, as in the Eafi-India Fifheries. 

The Indians knew the Value of their Pearls before the Dif- 
covcry of America ; and when the Spaniards arriv'd there, 
they found great Quantities ftor'd up, which the Americans 
fet great Value on. But they were almoft all imperfect, and 
their Water yellow and fmoaky 5 by reafon they us'd Fire in 
opening the Fifties. 

In the "DiBionaire de Commerce, is aTable of the Value of 
^Pearls t communicated to the Author by an able Hand. As 
'pearls make a very curious Article in Commerce, and as their 
Value is a Thing little known among us ; we/hall here give 
the Reader an Abridgement of the fame, reduced to our 
Money, on the Foot of 1 s. 6d. Sterling the French Livre, 
or 4.-5", 6d. the French Crown. 

Value of all kinds of Pearls^ with regard to their dif- 
ferent Weight. 

Seeds of PEARLS. 

/. s. d. fm Oz. 

Seeds of 'Pearls not perforated, fit for? 

grinding, are worth J 

Fine Seed of Pearls perforated for t 

fmall Necklace or Embroidery, 5 

T)itlo a little larger, 01 16 

Ragged, or Irregular P E A R L S. 
Of 5 co to the Ounce are worth 05 00 

3CO 06 OQ 

I50 II 02 

IQO iS OO 

CO # 35 15 

30 75 00 

Regular ROUND PEARLS. 

One of I a Grain is worth 00 00 2? 

Of a Grain 00 00 4^ 

Of a Grain and half 00 01 o 

Of two Grains co 02 o 

Of 2 Grains and half 00 04 6 

Of 3 Grains co 07 6 

Of 4 Grains, or 1 CaraB co 18 o 

Of 5 Grains 01 10 o 

Of <5 Grains 02 05 o 

Of 7 Grains 03 01 o 

Of 8 Grains, or two CaraBs 04 10 o 

Of 9 Grains o<5 00 o 

Of 10 Grains 08 05 o 



Of 1 1 Grains 

Of 13 Grains 

Of 15 Grains 

Of 1 7 Grains 

Of 20 Grains, or 5 CaraBs 

Of 22 Grains 

Of 24 Grains, or 6 CaraBs 

Of 26* Grains 

Of 28 Grains, or 7 CaraBs 

Of 32 Grains, or 8 CaraBs 

Of 35 Grains, or 9 CaraBs 

Of 40 Grains, or 10 CaraBs 



09 
15 

21 

27 

37 

52 

82 

99 

150 

225 

z6z 

300 



& get Oz. 



As to Pearls in form of Pears, tlio' equally perfecl, and of 
equal Weight with the round Ones, their Value is much in- 
ferior: However, when two are found that match well, their 
Value is but leis by one third. 

Falfe Pearls, are counterfeit, or factitious Pearls, re- 
fembling the true Ones in Water or Colour. Theie anciently 
were only made of Glafs ; with a Kind of Tinfture of Quick- 
filver Withinfide, afterwards they us'd Wax, cover'd over 
with a fine Brillant Fifh Glue. 

There has fince been invented in France, another manner 
of making em, fo near the natural Ones in Luftre and Water, 
that they deceive a good Eye. Thefe are what the Ladies 
now generally wear in defeef of true Pearl; little Necklaces 
whereof they defpife 5 and the great ones being generally too 
dear. 

Method of making Falfe Pearls, 

This curious Invention is owing to the Sieitr Janin, and is 
the more to be valued, in that, 'tis not only very fimpie, but 
prevents the ill Effects of falfe Pearls, made with Quick. 
iilver within, or Fifh Glue without. 

That ingenious Anift having obferv'd, that the Shell of a 
little Fifh call'd Able, found plentifully in the River Marne y 
had not only all the Luftre of the real -'Pearl ; but that after 
diffolvingit in Water, it return'd to its former Brilliant upon 
drying j he bethought himfelf of fetting a Piece thereof in the 
Cavity of a Bead, or Grain of Girajol, which is a kind of 
Opal or Glafs, bordering much on the Colour of Pearl. The 
Difficulty was to get it in there, and when in, to fpread it 
equally throughout the Bead. 

A little Glafs Tube fix or feven Inches long, and a Line and 
half in Diameter, but very fharp at one End* and a little 
crooked, ferv'd for the introducing of the Matter, by blowing 
it with the Mouth, after having taken up a Drop with the 
pointed Extremity of the 'Tube; and to fpread it throughout 
the inner Circumference, he contented himfelf to fhake it 
gently a long Time, in a little Ofier-Basket lined with 
Paper. 

The diffolved Shell, faften'd by this Motion in the Infide of 
the Cryftallin, refumes 'its Luftre as it dries. To increafe 
this Luftre, in Winter, they lay the Beads in a Hair Sieve, or 
a Bolting-cloath, which they fufpend to the Ceiling, and un- 
der it, at 6 Foot Diftance, lay heaps of hot Afhes. In Sum- 
mer they fufpend 'em in the fame Manner, but without any 
Fire. 

The 'Pearls, thus well dried, become very Brilliant 5 and 
nothing remains but to flop up the Aperture, which is done 
by melted Wax, convey'd into it with a Tube like that us'd 
in introuducing the diffolved Shell. 

After clearing off the fuperfluous Wax, they perforate the 
Pearls with a Needle, and firing 'em 3 and thus they com- 
mence Necklace. 

Mother of Pearl, is the Shell of the 2>£w/-Oyfter, or 
Fifh wherein the Pearls are form'd. See Pearl. 

The Shell within-fide is very fmooth, and polifh'd, and 
of the Whitenefs and Water of Pearl itfelf; and it has the 
fame Luftre without-fide, after the firft Laming, or Leaves 
which make the outer Coat of this rich Shell Fifh, have been 
cleared off with Aquafortis and the Lapidaries Drill. 

Mother of Pearl is us'd in inlay'd Works, in China Ver- 
ni(h, and in feveral Toys, as Snuff-boxes, &c. 

Wens oj Pearl, are certain Excrecenfces, or prominent 
Places, in form of half Pearls; fometimes found in the Bot- 
tom of the Pearl Shells. 

The Lapidaries have the Addrefs to Saw off thefe Protube- 
rances, to join 'em together, and to Ufe 'em in feveral Works 
of Jewelry, as if they were really Pearls. 

Pearl, in Heraldry, is us'd by fuch as blazon with 
precious Stones, inftead of Colour and Metals, for Argent, or 
White. See Argent. 

Pfakl, Pin, or Web in Medicine, an unnatural Speck, 
or thick Film over the Eye. SeePANNUS. See aftb Un- 
guis. 

PECCANT in Medicine, an Epithet given to the Humours 
of the Body, when they offend either in Quantity or Quality, 
ft e. when they are either Morbid, or in too great Abun- 
dance. See Humour. 

Moft Difeafes arife from Peccant Humours, which are 
9 K. either 
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either to be corrected by Alteratives and Speciflcks, or evacu- 
ated. See Disease, &c. 

PECK, aMeafure, or Veffel us'd in meafuring Grains, 
Pulfe, and the like dry Matters. See Measure. 

The Standard, or Winchefter 5P«&, contains two Gallons ; 
each Gallon weighing about eight Pound Troy, See Gal- 
eon. 

Pour 'Pecks make a Bufhel 5 four Eufliets a Comb or Car- 
nock, &c. See Bushel. 

Befides the general, or Winchefter Peck, there are Local 
Pecks, containing fome more, fome lefs, as the Laucajler 
"peck containing fix Gallons, &c. 

PECQUETS 7)i0, in Anatomy, the Thoracic 7)uB ; 
thus call'd from its Difcoverer Pecquet. See Thoracic 
Duct. 

PECTEN Arboris, in Botany, is the Grain of the Wood 
of any Tree. See Wood. 

Pecten, in Anatomy, is us'd by fome Authors for the 
Regioftt&iSj or lower Part of the Hypogafirium. See Hyto- 
6A6TB.1UM. 

PECTINIS Os in Anatomy, the fame with 0* 'pubis. See 
Os Pubis. 

PECT1NEUS, in Anatomy, the third of the fifteen Muf- 
cles of the Thigh ; fo call'd, becaufe it has its Origin in the 
Pore-part of the Os PcBinis. 

*Its Infertion is in the Thigh, under the left Trochanter: 
the PeBinetis, with the tPfbas and Iliacus, draw the Thigh 
forward?, and ot Confequence bend it. 

PECTORAL, fomething ralating to the Sreafi, PeBus. 
See Breast, 

In the Rowift Church, Bifhops and regular Abbots wear a 
P>eBoral Crofs, i.e. a little Crois of Gold, hanging from the 
Keck down the Breath 

Pectoral Medicines, or limply PeBorals, are Remedies fervedin fome Parts of Hn[ 
proper to rtrengthen and relieve the Breail: and Stomach ; or Guards call'd Staticmries. 
againfl Difeafes of the Breaifc and Stomach. 

Their ordinary Intentions are either to attenuate, or thicken 
the Humours of thofe Parts, which caufe Coughing, %§c. 
and render 'em fit to be expedtorated, or fpitour. 

PECTORALE, or PECTORAL, in the Je-zvijb Law. 
See Rationale. 

PECTORALIS, in Anatomy, a Mufcle which moves the 
Arm forwards. It arifesby aflefhy and femickcular Begin- 
ning, from the Clay ucit 'la , Sternum , and Carriages ot the fix 
fuperior Ribs 5 and covereth a great Part ot the Brealf, 
and is inferted by a fhort, but ftrong and broad Tendon into 
the upper and inner Part of the Humerus, between the 'Bi- 
ceps and 7)eltoides 



Its Fibres, near their Infertion, decuffate one another, dren. 



The King's Chapel is a. Royal Peculiar, exempt from all 
fpiritual Jurifdiction, and relerved to the Vifitation and im- 
mediate Government ot the King himfelf, who is fupreme 
Ordinary. See Chapel. 

It is an ancient Privilege of the See of Canterbury, that 
wherefoeverany Mannors or Advowfons do belong to it, they 
forthwith become exempt from the Ordinary, and are reputed 
Peculiars. 

Court of Peculiars, is a Court where the Affairs of Pe- 
culiars are tranfacted. See Court. 

PECUNIA, Money, in our old Law Books, ££r. is fome- 
times us'd for Cattle, and iometimes for other Goods, as well 
as Money. See Money, $5Jc. 

In the Emendat. of the Laws of Ed-ward the ConfefTbrj 
by Will- the ifl, 'tis ordered that no Viva pecitnia, living Pe~ 
cunia, i. e. Qhattle be bought or told, except within Citiesj 
and that before three fufficient Wirnefl.es. See Chattel. 

Again, jfttf habet 50 TDenariatus vivee Peatnice, Sic. la 
TJomefdayi pecunia is frequently us'd, pro pecude; as, Patture 
ad pecztmam Villte ; &> pecunia Lcciefi^ was antiently us'd 
for the Eitate of the Church. 

Pecunia Sepulchralis, was Money antiently paid to the 
Prieit at the opening of the Grave, for the Good and Behoof 
of the deceafed's Soul, and which our Saxon Ancestors call'd 
Soul-Scot, and Anim<£ Symbolism. 

PEDAGE, Toll, or a Local Right exacted on Perfons, 
Goods, and Carriages pairing thro' certain Places. Sec 
Toll. 

ptdage is ufually levied for the Repairing of Roads, 
Bridges, Caufeways, the Paving of Streets, ££c 

Antiently, thofe who had the Right of Pedage, were to 
keep the Roads fecure, and Anfwer for all Robberies com- 
mitted on Paffengers between Sun and Sun; which is ttill ob- 
id, and in Italy, where there are 
eiiabiifh'd for the Security of 
Merchants, particularly at Terracina^ on the Road between 
Rome and Naples. 

PEDAGOGUE, a Term of Reproach, us'd for a Tutor, 
or Maimer, to whom is committed the Difcipline and Direc- 
tion of a Scholar 3 to be instructed in Grammar and other 
Arts. 
The Word is form'd from the Greek vaifuv ayayii, puero- 
rum duBor, leader of Boys. M. Fleury obferves, that the; 
Greeks gave the Name Pedagcgtie to their Slaves, appointed 
to attend their Children, lead 'em, and teach 'em to walk, 
£$c. 

Pedagogues, among the Romans were likewife Slaves, 
to whom was committed the Care and Infraction of Chil- 



Thofe which come from the Clavicle, or firit Ribs, are on the 
Lower- fide of the Tendon, and thofe from the inferior Ribs 
en the Upper-fide ot the Tendon. 

Naturalifis ohferve a ipecial Mark of Providence in the 
Size and Strength of the peBoral Mufcle in different Animals. 
'Tis by the Action of this Mufcle, that the flying of Birds is 
chiefly perform'd: Accordingly it is much larger and ftronger 
in Birds than in any Animals not made for flight. 

Screlli obferves, that in Men the PeBoral Mufcles are 
froall; fcarce the 50th or 70th Part of all the other Mufcles : 
But in Birds they are vallly large, equalling, nay, exceeding 
in Bulk and Weight all the other Mufcles of the Birds toge- 
ther. See Flying. 

Pectoralis interims. See Triangularis. 

PECTORIS os, the fame as Sternum. See Sternum. 

PECULATE, PECULATUS, in the Civil Law, the 
Crime of pilfering the Public Money, by a Perfon who is the 
Manager, Depofitary, or Receiver thereof^ fo call'd, quaji 
peanut ablatio. 



PEDALS, the large Pipes of an Organ, fo call'd, becaufe 
play'd and ftop'd with the Foot. See Organ. 

The Pedals are the largeft Pipes in the Machine, they are 
made Square, of Wood ; ufually thirteen inNumber. 

They are of modern Invention, and ferve to carry the 
Sounds an OBave deeper than the reft. 

PEDANEUS, in the Civil Law, a petty Judge; who has 
no formal Seat ofjmtice, but hears Caufes ffanding, and with- 
out any Tribunal. 

The Word is form'd from Stans in Pedibus ; and is us'd 
among the Ancients in oppofition to the Roman Magiftrates, 
who were feated on Chariots, in Sella Curuli, or had a Tri- 
bunal or Bench rais'd on high. 

The Roman Pedanet, therefore, were fuch as had no Tri- 
bunal, nor Pretorium, but render 'd Juftice de Piano, or Pia- 
no pede. 

From the 8a Novel, it appears that the Emperor Zeno efla- 
blifh'd thefe Pedanet, in the See ot every Province; and that 
Jupiniam erected feven of 'em at Conjtantinop-le, in manner 



The Civil Lawyers ufe Peculate for any Theft of a Thing of an Office; granting 'em Power to judge in any Sum as high 



Sacred, Religious, Public, or Fifcai. Peculate is profecutcd 
even on the Criminals Heir. 

PECULIUM, the Stock which a Perfon in the Power 
of another, as a Slave, a Minor, £S?C may acquire by his own 
Induftry, without any Advance or Affiftance from his Father 
or Matter , but merely by their Permiffion. 

The RcmanshzA a Civil and a Militarj Peculium. 

The Word is ufually derived a Pecunia & Pecoribus, 
becaufe the whole Eftate antiently coniiited in Money and Cat- 
tle. 

Hence Peculmm comes to be us'd among the Romanipti,{ot 
what each Monk or Religious referves and pofTefTes to him- 
felf. 

Some fay that the Peculium of a Religious, when prefer'd 
to a Cure, docs not ceafe to belong to the Monaftery ; and 
that the Property thereof never abfolutely refides in the Re- 



as 50c Crowns 

PEDANT, a School -Matter, or Pedagogue, who profelTes 
to inttruct and govern Youth, teach 'em the Humanities and 
the Arts. See Pedagogue. 

Pedant is aifo us'd for a coarfe, unpolifh'd, ftiff, Man of 
Learning, who makes an impertinent Ufe of the Sciences, and 
abounds in vile, unfeafonable Criricifms and Obfervations. 
"Dacier defines a Pedant, a Perfon who has more Reading than 
good Senfe. 

Pedants, are People ever arm'd with Points and Syllo- 
gifms; breathe nothing but Difpute and Chicanery, and pur- 
fue a Propofirion to the laft Limits of Logic : Maibranche de- 
fcribes a Pedant as a Man full of falfe Erudition, who makes 
a Parade of his Knowledge, and is ever quoting fome Greek 
or Latin Author, or hunting back to a remote Etymology. 

St Evremont fays, that to paint the Folly of a Pedant, we 
muft reprefent him turning all Conversations to fome one 
^PECULIAR in the Canon Law, a particular Parifh or Science he is belt acquainted withal. 
Church, that hath Jurifdiction within it felf, for Probate of There are Pedants of all Conditions, and of all Robes: and 
Wills, $$c. Exempt from the Ordinary, and the Bifhops Wicquefort fays, an Embaffador always attentive to Formali- 
Courts, and peculiarly belonging to the Archbifhop. See ties and Decorums, is nothing elfe but a Political pendant. 
Arch-Bishop. 
In the Province of Canterbury are 57 fuch Peculiars. PEDAN- 
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PEDANTRY, or PEDANTISM, the Quality or Manner which Mains the fluted Ionic Columns of the Palace of the 

of a 'Pedant. Tuillteres on the Side of the Garden. 

To fwell up little and low Things, to make a vain Show of Pedestals of Statues, are thofe fervins> to fupport 

Science, to heap up Greek and Latin without Judgement, to Figures or Statues. SeeSTATUE. 

pull and tear thofe who differ from us about a Paffoge in Sue- VigneH obferves, there is no Part of Architecture more Ar- 

101UUS, or the Etymology of a Word, to ftir up all the World bitrary, and wherein more Liberty may be taken than in the 

againlt a Man lor not admiring Cicero enough, to be interefted <Pedeflals of Statues; there being no Laws prefiribed by 

for the Reputation of an Ancient as if he were our next of Antiquity ; nor any even fettled by the Moderns. 

K.in, is what we properly call 'Pedantry. . There is no fettled Proportion for thefe Pedejtals ■ but the 

PEDESTAL, in Architecfure, the lowed Part of an order Height depends on the Situation, and the Figure they fuftain 

of Columns; being that which fuftains the Column ; and Xet, when on the Ground, the Pedeflal is ufually twotbirdss 

ferves it as a Foot or Stand. See Column. or two filths of that of the Statue : But the more Maffrve the 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Pes 'pedis, Foot and Statue, the flronger the Pedeflal. 
<'j\& Column. Their Form, Charaaer, (sic. are to be Extraordinary and In- 

The 'Pedeflal, call'd by the Greeks, Stylobates and Stereo- genious, far from the Regularity and Simplicity of the Pe- 

iates, confilfs of three principal Parts; viz,, a fquare Trunk dejtals of Columns. The fame Author gives us a great Va- 

ox1)ye, which makes the Body; a Corniche, the Head; and riety of Forms, Oval, Triangular, Multangular &c. 
a Safe the Foot of the Pedeflal. See Dye , Corniche, and PEDICLE, in Botany, the little Stalk" or Tail, whereby 

Base. the Leaf, Fruit, or Flower is connected to its Branch or Stem. 

The c Pede(lal\s properly an Appendage to a Column; not SeeFLowER, Leaf, &c. 
an effential Part thereof ; ' tho' M. te Clerc thinks 'tis Effen- Flowers will keep frefh a long Time after gathering, by ini- 
tial to a compleat Order. See Order. merging their 'pedicles in Water. 

The Proportions and Ornaments of the 'Pedeflal, are dif- The great Secret of prcferving Fruits for the Winter, is to 

ferent in the different Orders : Vignola, indeed, and moft of feal up their Pedicles with Wax. 

the Moderns make the Pedeftal and its Ornaments in all the Cherries with the fhorteft pedicles, are efleem'd the bell." 
Orders, one third of the Height of the Column, including the The Piftil of the Flower frequently becomes the 'P.dtcle of 



Bafe arid Capital ; but fome deviate from this Rule. 

M. 'perrault makes the Proportions of the three condiment 
Parts of 'Pedefiah the fame in all the Orders, viz. the Bafe or 



the Fruit. See Pistil. 

The Word is a Diminutive of the Latin, P>es Foot. 
PEDIMENT, in Architecture, a Kind of low Pinnacle; 



Socle one fourth of the 'Pedeflal; the Corniche an eighth Part; ferving to crown an Ordinance, or finilh a Frontifpiece ; and 

and the Socle or Plinth of the Bafe two thirds of the Bafe it placed as an Ornament over Gates, Doors, Windows, Miches, 

felf. The "Height of the Dye is what remains of the whole Altars, fjc. See Crowning, (Sic. 

Height of the 'Pedeflal. The Pinnacles of the plaineft Houfes, Vitruvius obferves, 

Tufcan Pedestal, is the fimpleft, and the lowed. gave Architects the firft Idea of this noble Part ; which Hill 

'palladio and Scamozzi, make it three Modules high ; Vi- retains the Appearance of its Original. See Pinnacle. 

guo/a$. See Proportion. The Parts of the 'Pediment are, the Tympanum, and its 

Its Members in Vignola, are only a 'Plinth for a Bafe, Corniche. 

the 'Dye, and a Talon crowned, for a Corniche. The firft is the Panncl naked, or Area of the 'Pediment \ 

The Tuflcan Column has rarely any Bafe. See Tuscan. enclos'd between the Corniche, which crowns it, andtheEn- 



Doric Pedestal, 'Palladia makes four Modules, five 
Minutes high, Vignola Modules four Minutes. 

In the Antique, we not only don't meet with any 'Pedef- 
tals; but even, not with any Bafe in the Doric Order. 

The Members in Vignola's Hone 'Pedeflal, are the fame 
with thofe in the Tufcan, with the Addition of a Mouchette 
in its Corniehe. See Doric. 

jonic Pedestal, in Vignola and Seriio, is C Modules 



tablature, which ferves it as a Bafe or Socle. See Tympa- 
num, &c. 

Architefls have taken a deal of Liberty in the Form of this 
Member: Nor do they vary lefs as to the Proportion of the 
'Pediment. 

The moft beautiful, according to Daviler, is that where its 
Height is about one fifth of the Length of its Bafe. 
It is defcribed thus : divide the Line a £,(Tab. Architecture 



high ; in Scamozzi 5 ; in the Temple of Fortuna Vmlis 'tis Fig. II.) which is the Length of the Bafe.into two equal Parts, 

7 Mod. 1 2 Mill. in the Point c, by means of the PerpendicuLr f d ; in this 

Its Members and Ornaments are moftly the fame with thofe Perpendicular, take the Part e d, equal to a c ; and from the 

of the Uioric, only a little richer. Point d, as a Centre, defcribe the Arch a e b. The Point of 

The 'Pedeflal now ufually follow'd, is that of ' Vitruvius ; the Perpendicular cut in e, will be the Top of the Pedi,nent 

tho' we don't find it in any Work of the Antique. a e b ; and the Corniche, and the Triangular Space included 

Some in lieu hereof Ufe tho Attic Bafe, in imitation of the therein, the Tympanum. 

Ancients. See Attic. Vitruvius calls the Pediments, Fajiigia ; a Word which fig- 

Corinthian Pedestal is the richeft and moft delicate, nifies a Roof rais'd, or pointed in the Middle, which Form 

tn Vignola 'tis 7 Mod. high ; in Palladio 5 Mod. 1 Min. in among the Romans was peculiar to Temples. All their 

Seriio 6 Mod. 15 Min. in the Colifelim 4 Mod. 2 Min. Dwelling-houfes are cover'd in the Plat-form manner; and 

Its Members in Vignola are as follows : in the Bafe are a Salmafius on Solin obferves, that Crcfar was the firft who 

'Plinth for a Socle, over that a Tore carved ; than a Reglet, obtain'd leave to Roof his Houfe with a Ridge or Defcenr, 

a Gllla inverted and inrich'd, and an Aftragal. after the manner of Temples. See Plat-form. 

In the 'Dye are a Reglet, with the Conge over it, and near Pliny tells us, that Pediments vere Firft made to place 



the Corniche a Reglet with a Conge underneath. 

In the Corniche is an Aftragal a Frieze, Fillet, Aftragal, 
Gorge, Talon, mi a Fillet. See each under its proper Ar- 
ticle. 



Statues upon, whence they were call'd 'Plafla. 

The 'Pediment is ufually Triangular, and fometimes an 
equilateral Triangle, call'd ai& a pointed 'Pediment; fome- 
times it is Circular ; tho' Felibien obferves, that we have no 

Compofite Pedestal, in Vignola, is of the fame Height Inftance oUomiiPediments in the Antique, befide thofe in the 
with the Corinthan, viz. 7 Mod. in Scamozzi 6 Mod. 2 Min. Chapels of the Rotondo. 

in 'Palladio 6 Mod. 7 Min. in the Gcldfmiths Arch 7 Mod. Sometimes its upper Corniche is divided into three or four 
8 Min. Sides, or right Lines. Sometimes the Corniche is cut, or open 

Its Members in Vignola, are the fame with thofe of the Co- a Top; which is an Abufe introduced by the Moderns, parri- 
rinthian ; with this Difference, that whereas thefe are moft of cularly Michael Angela ; for the Defign of this Part, at leaft 
'em enrich'd with Carvings in the Corinthian, they are all over Doors, Windows, &c being chiefly to fhelte r thofe un- 
plain in the Camp'flte. derneath from the Rain ; to leave it open in the Middle, is to 

Nor muft it be omitted, that there is a Difference in the fruftrate its End. 
Profiles of the Bafe and Corniche in the two Orders. Sometimes the 'Pediment is form'd of a couple of Rolls, or 

The Generality of Architects, TJaviler obferves, ufe Tables Wreathes, like two Confoles join'd together. See Console. 
or Pannels, either in Relievo or Creux, in the Dyes of Pedef- Sometimes the 'Pediment is without Bafe, or its lower Cor- 
tals • without any regard to the Character of the Order. Thofe niche is cut out, all but what is beftow'd on two Columns, or 
in Relievo, he obferves, only fit the Tufcan and Tioric; Pilaftcrs, and on thefe an Arch or Sweep rais'd, in lieu of an 
the three others muft be indented; which he adds, is a Entablature; of which Seriio gives an Inftance in theAnti- 
Thinr the Ancients never pracfis'd, as being contrary to the que, in a Corinthian Gate at Foligny, in Umbria ; and T/a- 
Rulcs of Solidity. viler, a more Modern one, in the Church of St Peter at 

Sjuare Pedestal, is that whofe Height and Width Rome. 
are equal ; as that of the Arch of the Lyons at Verona, of Under this kind of Pediments, come thofe little arch'd 
the Corinthian Order ; and fuch, fome Followers of Vitrtl- Corniches, which form 'Pediments over Doors and Windows, 
vius, as Seriio, Philander, &c, have given to their Tufcan fupported by two Confoles, in lieu either of Entablature or 
Orders. Columns. 

'Doable Pedestal, is that which fupports two Co- Sometimes the 'Pediment is made double, i. e. a lefs Tedi- 
Iumns, and is more in Width than Height. ment is made in the Tympanum of a larger, on account of 

Continued Pedestai., that whicli fupports a Row of fome Projefture in the Middle ; as in the Frontifpiece of the 
Columns without any Break or Intterruption ; fuch is that Church of the Great Jefus at Rome 3 but this Repetition is 

J an 
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an abufe in Architecture ; tho' authoriz'd by very good Build- 
ings; as the large Pavillion of the Louvre, where the Carya- 
tides fupport three 'Pediments one in another. 

Sometimes the Tympanum of the pediment is cut out, or 
left open, to let in light 5 as we fee under the Portico of the 
Capitol at Rome. 

Laftly, this open Pediment is fometimes triangular, and 
enrich'd with Sculpture, as Rofes, Leaves, &c. as we find 
it in moft of the Gothic Churches. 

M. le Ckrc obferves, that the Modillions in the Corniche of 
the '■Pediment fhou'd always anfwer exactly over thofe of the 
Entablature. Indeed, Vitruvius fays, the Ancients did not 
allow any Modillions at all in Pediments. See Modillion. 

The fame M. le Clerc obferves, that the Corniche which 
ferves the Pediment as a Bafc, ihou'd have no Cymatium ; 
by reafon the Cymatium of the reft of the Entablature, when 
it meets the Pediment, paffes over it. 

This Change of Determination occafionsa considerable Dif- 
ficulty 5 the Cymatium, in this Cafe, appearing too broad in 
the Turn of the Angle. To remedy which, the Architects 
have recourfe to feveral Expedients. 

A pointed pediment may crown three Arches 3 but ^circu- 
lar pediment can only crown one agreeably. 

One wou'd never ufe above two Tympana over each other 
in the fame Frontifpicce ; and even where there are two, 
'twou'd be proper to have the lower Circular, the upper 
pointed. 

The Word is form'd of the French Pere and Degree, q. d. 
Degree of Fathers or Anceftors. 

PEDIGREE, Tiefcent m Genealogy. See Descent and 
Genealogy. 

PED1CULARIS Morbus, in Medicine, the lottfy T)i\- 
temper- a Difeafe arifing from fome uncommon Corruption in 
the Body, which generates infinite Quantities of Lice on the 
Skin. 

Herod died of the pedicular Difeafe 

The Word comes from the Latin pediculus, Loufe. 

PEDI^AN, in Antiquity. The City of Athens was an- 
tiently divided into three different Quarters; one on the De- 
scent Gf a Hill ; another on the Sea-fliore ; and a third 
in a Plain between the two. 

The Inhabitants of the middle Region were call'd Tlthtls 
<pedieeanS? or according to Ariflotle, Pediaci; thofe of the 
Hi)! 'Diacrians; and thofe of the fhore, Paralians. 
Thefe Quarters ufually compofed fo many differentia clions: 
pifidratus made ufe of the pediccans againft the 2)iacrianS. 

In the time of: Scion, when a Form of Government was to 
be chofen, the T)iacnans wou'd have it Democratic ; the Pe- 
diceans demanded an Ariftocracy ; and the Paralians a mixt 
Government. ' 

The Word is form'd from the Greek *s<SW rjlain, flat. 

PEDDEUS, in Anatomy, is the fecond ot the Extenfor 
Mufclesof the Foot, pes- 7 whence its Name. See Foot, 

It has its Origin in the lower Part of the Percnceum, and 
annular Ligament; and is divided into four Tendons, which 
are inferted into the external Part of the firft Articulation of 
the four Toes. . - - 

Its Ufe is to extend the Foot together with the firft or the 
Extenfors, call'd Extenfor Communis. See Extensor. 
pedo BAPTISM. See Pjedo Sapifm. 

^EDUNCULI, in Anatomy, two medullary Proceffes of 
the Cerebellum, whereby that Part is join'd to the Medulla 
oblongata. See Cerebellum and Medulla. 

Willis, who firft gave 'em the Name, obferved in 'em three 
diflir.fr. Proceffes on either Side, the two firft whereof go to 
the Teftes, the fecond directly from the Cerebellum to the 
Medulla oblongata,, decuffating the former, and faftning the 
Procejfus Annularis. And the third, {pringing from the hind 
Procefs of the Cerebellum, is inferred into the Medulla oblon- 
gata^ looking like an additional Chord to it. 

PEDIS Abfcijfw, Cutting off a Foot ; a Punifhment antient- 
ly inflicted among us: as appears by the Laws of William the 
Conqueror, by Ingitlphus and other Authors. 

Inter Aicimus ne quiz cccidcmir, vel fufpendatur, pro aliqua 
Culpa, fed eruantur Oatli, Abfcindantur Pedes, vel Tejficuli, 
vel mantis, &c. Leg. Will. Cap. 1. 

So Ingulpbus, fub poena ferditioms dextri fui fedis, Sic. 

PEDOMETER, or PODOMETER, or Way-wifer, a Me- 
chanical Inftrumenr, in form of a Watch ; confiding of various 
Wheels with Teeth, catching inonc another; all difpofed in 
the fame Plane; which by means of a Chain or String faftned 
to a Man's Foot, or the Wheel of a Chariot, advance a 
Notch each Step, or each Revolution of the Wheel; fo that 
the Number being mark'd on the Edge of each Wheel, one 
may number the Paces, or Meafure exaflly the Diftance from 
one Place to another. See Way-wiser. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek **{, Pes, Foot; and 
/u-rpw, Meafure. 

PoMKRETts, is fometimes, alio, usd tor a Surveying 
Wheel, an Inftrumcnt chiefly us'd in meafuring Roads; 
popularly call'd the Way-wifer. Which fee 

PEDRERO, or PETTERERO, a final! Piece of Ord- 



nance, chiefly us'd en board Ships; for the difcharging of 
Nails, broken Iron, or Partridge Shot on an Enemy attempt 
ing to board. See Ordnance and Mortar. 

They are generally open at the Ereech, and their Cham- 
ber made to take out, to be loaded that Way, in lieu of 
the Muzzle. See Chameer. 

PEEK, in the Sea Language, a Term us'd in various 
Senfes. 

£. gr. an Anchor is faid to be a-peek, when the Ship be- 
ing about to weigh, comes over her Anchor, fo as the Cable 
hangs perpendicularly between the Hawfeandthe Anchor 5 
the bringing of a Ship into which Pofition they call heaving a- 
peek. 

A Ship is faid to ride a-peek when /he lies with her Main 
and Fore-yards hoifed up ; having one End of her Yards 
brought down to the Shrouds, and the other rais'd up an End ; 
which is chiefly done when fhe lies at reft in Rivers, left o- 
ther Ships falling foul on her, fhou'd break her Yards. 

To ride a broad Peek, denotes the fame, excepting that 
the Yards here are only rais'd to half the Height. 

<2o peek theMiJJen, is to put the Miffen-yard perpendicu- 
lar by the Maft. 

The Room in the Hold, from the Eitts forward to the Stern, 
where Men of War keep their Powder, and Merchant Men 
their Victuals, isalfo call'd the Peek. 

PEER, Par, denotes an equal, or one of the fame Rank 
and Condition. 

Hence, in fome Councils or Affemblies, we find, with the 
Confent of our Peers, Bijlwps, Abbots, &c. 

Afterwards, Peer was applied to the Vaffals or Tenants of 
the fame Lord, who were oblig'd to fcrve and aflift him in 
his Courts; They were call'd Pares, becaufe equal in Func- 
tion, and Peers in Fiefs or Fees-, becaufe, holding Fees of 
the Lord; or becaufe their Bufinefs in Court was to fit and 
judge under their Lord of Dilputes ariling on Fees. Sec 
Vassal. 

The Number of Peers required to fit in Court, was at leaft 
four; and when there happen'd to be too many Peers in the 
fame Lordfhip, the Lord ufually chofe out 12 who had the 
Title of Peers by way of Diftinclion and Eminence. See 
Vassal. 

There are Inftances of Women, who have aflifted at 
Judgements, on account of their Tenements, not of their be- 
ing Wives of Peers. 

The Origin of thcfe Peers of Fees is as ancient as that of 
the Fees they were appointed to judge of ; from thefe we de- 
rive our common Juries, and our Peers of the Realm. See 
Jury and peer of the Realm. 

Peer of the Realm, a noble Lord, or aPerfon who has 
a Seat, and Vote in the Upper-houfe of Parliament; hence 
call'd the Houfe of Peers. See Noble and Parliament. 

There are five Degrees of Peerage, or Nobility, vfz. That 
of a T)uke, Marquejs, Earl, Vifcotint, and Sarm. Sec each 
under its proper Article Duke, Marquess, Earl, £J?g. 

'Tisthe King confers the Peerage, by honouring the Per- 
fon with fome of thefe Titles by Patent. See Nobility. 

Peers, Pairs of France, are the twelve grand Lords of 
France 

The Inftitntion of thefe peers Is very uncertain; fome re- 
fer it to Hugo Capet, at the Time when the Dukes and Counts 
chang'd the Offices they then held of the King into perpetual 
Fiefs. But this is impoffible ; Champagne not being then 
erected into a County. Indeed Pafqiner obferves, that 'tis an 
old Tradition there has been 12 Peers in all Ages. 

Of thefe Peers, fix are Dukes, and fix Counts, Comptes ; 
of thefe again, fix are Ecclefia flicks, and fix Lay-men. The 
Archbifhops of Rheims, Bifhops of Laon, and La??gres are 
Ttukes and Peers ; the Bifhops of Ncyons, Chalon on the 
Mam, and Beauvais, are Counts and Peers. 

The Dukes of 'Burgundy, Normandy, and Aquitain were 
Lay-peers and Dukes ; and the Counts ok Flanders, Chara- 
paegn, and Thcloufe Lay-peers and Counts. 

Thefe Lay-peers flill aflift at the Coronation of the Kings 
in Ceremony, and by way of Reprefentatives ; where each 
performs the Funclions attach'd to his rcfpec~tive Dignity : tho' 
the Peerfhips be in reality all, except Flanders, reunited to 
the Crown. Six Lords of the firft Quality are chofe to repre- 
fent 'em. 

The Ecclefiaflic Peers ufually aflift in Perfon. 

At prefent, the Title Peer in France is bellowed, as, in Eng- 
land, on every Lord or Perfon, whofe Fee is erected into a 
Lordfhip or Peerfhip. 

The Word according to Pafquier, is derived from Patri- 
cius, the firft Dignity in the Eafern, Empire, on the Model 
whereof he fuppofes thefe Peers to have been inffituted. 

But others with more probability derive the Title from the 
Pares Curie, or of Fees, becaufe of their being equal to each 
other. 

Thefe Pares Curie, on whofe Model they fuppofe 'em to 
have been erected, were a Kind of Vaffais depending on the 
all fame Lord, whom they were obliged to attend and aflift i" 
Court. 
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AH Feodal Matters or Difputes among VafTals "relating to 
their Fees or Dependences, were terminated by the fuperior 
Lord, of the two contending Parties, and by their (Peers in 
'Bee. 

If the Procefs were between the Lord and the Vaffal, the 
Lord took no Cognizance of it, and the 'Peers alone judg'd it. 
See Peer. 

Hence, all Lords or Nobles being (Pares Nobilitate, i. e. 
all equally entitled to the Privileges of Nobility, are denomi- 
nated 'Pares Regni, 'Peers of the Realm. 

Some Authors attribute the firit Inftitution of (Peers of the 
Realm to Charlemaign $ but with little probability ; fince 
moll: of the Fiefs which bear the Names of Dutchies, $§G. or 
give Titles to the Peers, were not erefted into Dutchies, ejfc. 
till long after. The Dukes, 0c. in thole Days being no 
more than Ample Governors of Provinces, without any other 
Title or Privileges. See Duke. 

The more probable Opinion is, that Peers were firfl: in- 
stituted by Pioilip the young, of France, about the Year 
1719 5 and that they firltact-ed in Capacity -of (Peers at the 
Coronation of his Son. 

PEERAGE, the Dignity of a Peer, attach'd toaDutchy, 
Earldom,, or the like. See Peer. 

The Kings of England and Prance confer Peerage at Plea- 
fure. His prefent Majefty of England ofter'd his Parliament 
to refign that Branch of his Prerogative, and to have the 
Number of peers ftinted. 

The Reafon infilled on, was the Inconveniences accruing 
to the State from an Arbitrary and immoderate Ufe thereof. 
The Prince having it hereby in his Power to throw what 
Number of his Creatures he pleafes into the Upper- houfe of 
Parliament. 

The twelve Peers created at once in the late Reign, was a 
main Argument in behalf of the Peerage Sill. 

3 Tis recorded as a popular Saying of King Charles, that if 
his Friends cou'd but fecure him a Houfe of Commons, he'd 
throw his whole Troop of Guards into the Upper-houfe, but 
he'd have the Peers. 

(To hold Land in Peerage, in the ancient Cuftoms, 
was a Tenure which obliged the Perfon to affiil the Lord's 
Bailiff in his Judgements; as all the ancient Vaffals, call'd 
(Peers did. See Peer and Vassal. Seealfo Tenure. 

Peer, or Pier, in Building, a Maffive of Stone, £5?c. op- 
pofed, by way of Fortrefs,againlt the Force of the Sea, or a great 
River; for the Security of Ships, that lye at Harbour in any 
Haven. 

Such is the Peer of (Dover defcribed by Cambden, Brit, 
The Haven and peer of great Yarmouth, mention'd izd. 
Car. II. 

The Word in this Senfe, is form'd from the French Pierre, 
Stone. See Piebroit. 

Peers areaifo ufedin Architecture for a Kind of Pilafters 
or Buttreffes, raifed for fupport, itrength, and fomething for 
Ornament . 

PEGASUS, among the Poets, a Horfe imagin'd to have 
Wings ; being that whereon Sellerophon was fabled to be 
mounted when he engaged the Chimera. See Chimera. 

The opening of the Fountain Hifipocrene, on Mount Helicon % 
is afcribed to a blow of Pegafus's Hoof. 

It was feign'd to have flown away to Heaven; where it be- 
came a Conftellation. Hence 

Pegasus, in Aftronorny, a Conftellation of the Nor- 
thern Hemifphere, in form of a flying Horfe. See Constel- 
lation. 

The Stars in this Conftellation in Ptolemy's Catalogue are 
2.0, in 'lycho's jo, in the Britannic Catalogue 93. The 
Longitudes, Latitudes, Magnitudes, &c. whereof are as 
follow. 



Names and Situations of 
the Stars. 



Longftd., Latitude, 
! South. 



Stars in the Conftellation Pegasus. 

Names and Situation ' of 
the Stars. 

Preceed?In the Triangle over Pe. 
North. 5 g^/wj's Mouth, 



Pe^afits's Mouth 

Pofter.and South, in the Triangle 

In the Heel of the Preced. Foot 



v, Longic. 


Latitude. 


5" 


South. 


3 




. 1 it 


1 11 


S»5 58 39 


33 18 39 


29 49 57 


36 09 30 


24 43 41 


19 38 14 


24 3S 55 


18 46 05 


a 9 49 31 


31 28 35 


*3 37 56 


15 21 40 


iy 2i 30 


18 22 36 


*7 33 31 


22 07 16 


X 41 04 


29 02 49 


4 37 10 


36 39 05 


25 39 21 


15 oS !9 


3 34 17 


34o5 1° 


z 04 04 


28 28 58 


8 m 13 


4° '5 4° 


2 19 10 


SS 46 07 



South, of two in the Head 
In the preced. Knee 

North, in the Head 

In the Heel of the hind Foot 



Small one againft the Ear. 

North, in the Ear, or rather inform. 



In the Top of the Main, preced. of 
35 little A) 

North, of the Triangle 

Pofter. and South, in the fame 

40 

Preced. of the Contig. Stars in the 
Neck) 
South, in the hind Knee 
North, in the fame Knee 



Lalt of the Contig. in the Neck 

Preced. or two in the Breaft 

Subfeq. 

North, of two in the Main 

5° 



South, of the fame 

In the rife of the hind Leg, Scheat 
In the Shoulder of the Wing.Ai^jfc^ 

55 
Preced. of the North in the fmnll □ 
That under Scheat (of the Neck 

Preced. of South, in f_j of Neck 
Lait of North. 
Laft of South. 
60 



North, of two under the Wing in the 
Body) 
Preced. of 5 in the Belly 
65 

Preced. of two behind Markab 
Second and North, in the Belly 
South, of two under the Win2 



That behind Markab 
That in a right Line with the 69th 
(and 63d. 
Third and Middle in the Belly 

75 
Preced. in middle of the Wing 



6 54 27 
1 3 5 20 

16 zi 

1 ofl 39 
3 01 41 

1. 51 41 

58 06 
U ? 9 57 

10 04 09 

8 31 30 

2 28 46 

1 5 04 is 
8 48 51 
15 'S 13 

X 19 42 07 

X 4 48 30 

7 37 52 

1 5 10 56 
II 55 26 

5 42 4S 

6 08 55 

8 II 58 
6 33 16 

>94" 51 
13 48 43 

I{ o 29 

15 17 33 
II 59 C6 

20 3 S 43 

21 24 ;2 

16 29 36 

13 37 19 
IS 43 48 
20 03 20 

13 S7 ° 

14 14 06 
19 ;6 

j6 21 
25 02 
19 09 13 



£■ Fourth in the Eelly 

g South, of five in the Belly 



4 5 
6 Middle, in the mid. Wing 

6 7 North, in the mid. Wing 
8S 
North, in the Extrem. of the Wing 



In the Navel, Andromeda's Head 

4 



Tip of the Wing, Algenib 
South, in Extrem. of the Win? 



36 07 07 
25 01 46 

ly 46 20 
I9O6 36 

23 37 2° 

11 47 57 
15 42 01 

37 4= 34 
3^1648 

30 J" 42 



16 21 48 I 4 
41 03 45 , 8 
29 58 44 67 
40 59 52 , 4 5 

2430! s 



: 47 



20 5' 42 4 s 

35 34 03 ! 5 6 
28 34 40 1 6 7 
I3 09 56 ! 6 

13 21 09 -5 
17 18 50 6 7 

12 S3 28 



27 09 30 

25 54 ° 2 
25 56 59 

17 42 03 

34 25 43 

35 C7°' 

25 05 48 
1827 18 

28 48 12 
2923 32 
■5 43 34 

14 30 06 
25 I i 47 
16 46 ?8 
31 08 06 
19 2437 



17 14 16 13 53 52 

24 28 48 2S 28 30 

17 31 19 12 58 "° 

18 06 39 13 57 58 
180332 124724 

26 16 3 5 29 13 44 



27 53 40 
26 44 OS 

Y 0103s 

J II I . 

}£ 25 50 OS 

22 IO 23 

T 02 09 28 

X 27 38 ,, 
290 1 51 

23 45 06 
29 °40a 

T °3 3 5 42 

4 56 31 

X 2725 39 

28 12 34 
2823 55 
26 00 I 9 

T 4 46 00 

5 45 24 

X 27 *+ 45 
2 57 24 
I 49 S9 

X 282233 



5 45 50 

7 37 33 

2 22 OO 

9 5S So 
5 09 17 

22518 

4 49 50 
T 71742 



30 oj >7 

25 33 57 

31 31 SB 

32 39 OI 

22 44 22 

1+ 57 25 
32 52 21 
24 47 5 J 

26 09 20 

■4 45 25 

23 10 °9 

31 01 57 

32 S 3 00 

17 37 36 

19 o 48 

16 40 02 

11 O7 40 
28 18 05 

27 16 20 

9 24 26 

20 32 38 

18 '3 41 
10 45 59 
20 3 5 o 

23 09 16 

24 34 42 
1 1 42 3 8 

25 4 1 00 
i;4<> 15 

9 13 22 

12 35 12 

1 7 o 1 40 
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PEGMATES, or PEGMARES, In Antiquity, a Name PELICOIDES, in Geometry, a Figure, in form of k 

given to certain Gladiators, as well as Artificers, among the Hatchet ; whence its Name3 from the Greek w'tteia/s Hatchet 

Romans. and 3 Jet form. 

The Ancients fometimes exhibited Shews of certain Ma- Such is the Figure BC5DA, Tab. Geometry Eig 45. contain- 
erizes, call'd Pegmata. Thefe were a Kind of Scaffolds, ed under the two inverted Quadrantal Arks A B and A 2) 
variously adom'd, fomewhat after the Manner of thofe now and the Semi-circle B C C D. 
rais'd for Fire- works. The Area of the Pelicoides is demonftrated to be equal to 

Thefe Scaffolds being made to play, either threw up into the Square A C, and that, again, to the Rc&angle E B : h is 

theAirthe Matters wherewith they were charg'd; and a- equal to the Squarev^Cbecaufe it wants of the Square on the 

mong the reft, Men, who were thus facrificed to afford the left-hand, the two Segments AS and AC, which are equal to 

People Diverfion ; or they precipitated 'em into Holes dug in the two Segments B C and C 2), by which it exceeds on the 

the Ground, where they lighted their Funeral Piles ; or into Right-hand, 

the Dens of wild Beafts. PELLUCID, a Term of the fame Import as Diaphanous 

Now, both the miferable People thus facrificed, and the or tranfparent ', See Transparent, %$c. 

Workmen that made and play'd the Machines, were call'd Pellucid, ftands oppofed to Opake. See Op a ke. 

(Pegmates, The Word is form'd of the Latin pelluceo or per'luceo, I 

According to Cafaubon, Fire was fet to the Scaffold, pinejforo\ 



and the Pegmates were to fave 'ernfelves thro' the Flames. 
and the Wrack of the Machine. 

Lipfius fays {imply, that the Pegmates were fuch Glad/a 
tors as fought on Scaffolds eredftcd for that purpofe. 

They were alfo call'd Petaunftes. See Gladiator, 



PELLUCIDITY,- Diaphaneity or transparency. 
.Transparency, i$c. 



See 



PELTA, in Antiquity, a kind of Buckler, ufed among 
the Ancients. See Buckler. 

The Pelta was final], light, and more manageable than the 



PEIRCED, in Heraldry; when an ordinary, or Charge in 'Parma. See Parma. 

Heraldry hath a Hole ink, fo that the Field appears through; It appears from Virgil, and other Authors, that the <P elta 

they fay that ordinary, or charge, is Peirced. See Pierced. was the Buckler ufed by the Amazons : And Xenophon qb*- 

PELAG1ANS, ancient Hereticks, well known in the ferves that the Pelta of the Amazons was like a Leaf of 



Church by the Writings ofSts Auguftin. See Here 

The Author of this Seel:, Peiagius, properly call'd Morgan, 
was an Jrijb Monk, Cotemporary with St. Jerom, and St. Alt- 
gujtin. He quitted his Country to go and live in the Eaft ; ac- 
cording to the Cuftom of the Monks of thofe Days, who 



Ivy. 

Pliny fpeaking of the Indian Fig-tree, fays its Leaves are 
the Width of the Amazonian Pelta. Servius on the ALneU 
fays, the Pelta refembled the Moon in herfirlt Quarter. 

PELVIS, in Anatomy, the lower-part of the Cavity of the 
were not attach'd to particular Houfes like thofe of our Abdomen ; thus call'd from its refemblance to a Bafon or 
Days. Ewer, call'd in Latin, Peivis. See Abdomen. 

He abfolutely denied all original Sin, which he held to be the The Pelvis is always much larger in Women than Men to 
mere Invention of St. Augetftm; and taught that Men are entire give Room for the Growth, £$c, of the FcetUS. 
Matters of their Acf ions, perfectly free Creatures, in oppefi- ] Tis well fortified with Bones, to skreen the Contents from 
tion to all Prcdeftination, Reprobation, Election, &c. See external Injuries 
Original Sin, Predestination. Pelvis, of the Kidneys, a large Membranous Sinus, or 

He own'd indeed that the natural Power of Man needed Cell, in the concave Part of the Kidneys. See Kidney. 
to be affifted by the Grace of God, to enable him to work From the twelve Papilla of the Kidneys, arife twelve Ca- 
out his own Salvation; but by this Grace, he only meant nals. call'd Fifttllte Membranacece. Thefe at length are col- 
outward Affiltance, viz. the Do6trines of the Law and of the lecfed into three larp,e Branches, which being at kit united in- 
Gofpel. SeeGRACE. to one, form the Pelvis-, and this again, contracting it felf, 

Tho', when prefs'd by thofe Words of St. Paul, Deus eft enim terminates in a Membranaceous Pipe, call'd the Ureter. See 
qui operatur in nobis, &c. he own'd that 'tis God, in effect, Papilla and Ureter. 

that makes us will what is good, when he warns and excites The Urine, then, feparated from the Blood by the Urinary 
us by the Greatnefs of the Glory we are to obmin, and by the Pipes ; conveyed by them into the Papilla; and taken up by 
Promifcs of Rewards ; when he makes us love him, by re- the Fiftuiet Membranace<e ; is brought into the Pelvis, and 



vealing his Wifdom, &c. 

Thefe are Pelagius's own Words, as cited by St. Augv.ftin ; 
who confutes him, and fhews that befide thefe exterior Graces, 
there are required other real and interior ones. 

Pelagius own'd further,that the Will of Man is indeed aided 
by a real Grace ; but added that this Grace is not abfolutely 



thence difcharg'd into the Ureter, thence into the Bladder 
&c. §ee Urine. 

PEN, according to Cambien, originally fignifies a high 
Mountain ; which was thus call'd among the ancient Britaws % 
and even Gauls. 
And hence that tall Range, which parts Italy and Prance, is 



neceffary in order to live well; but only helps us to do well call'd Apennines. See Mountain 

with the moreeafe. Pbn, is alfo a little Inftrument, ufually form'd of a Quill, 

r fulian, one of his Adherents went further yet ; and own'd and ferving to write withal. See Writing. 

thatthe Affittance of Grace was abfolutely neceffary. to enable 'Dutch Pens, are thofe made of Quills which have been 

us to do perfect Works. paffed thro' hot Alhes, to take off the groffer Fat and Moif- 

In effect, the grand Doclrine of the Pelagians, was, that a rure thereof. See Quill. 

Man might accomplifli all the Commands of God by the Fowitain-Vt.^. See Fountain-^?;. 

mere force of Nature ; and that the Giftsof Grace were only T>Eii-Stock, a fort of Sluice or Flood-gate, placed in the 

neceffary to enable him to aft more eafily, and more per- Water of a Mill-pond, or the like, to retain or let go the Water 



feaiy. 

PELAGIjE, in natural Hiftory, a Term ufed to cxprefs 
fuch Sea-ShellsandFiftes, as never, or very rarely,are found near 



the Shores ; but always refide in the Deep, 



at Plcafure. See Sluice. 

PENANCE, is properly the Exercife o^Penitence^ and may 
be defined a Punifliment, either voluntary, or impofed by ; 



of the Bottom of the Sea, which are moil remote from Land 
See Shell. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek wsAa>or, Marine, be- 
longing to the Sea. 

PELLS, Clerk of the Pells. See Clerk of the Pells. 

PELL1CAN, among Chymifts, a Kind of double Veffel: 
ordinarily of Glafs ; ufed in dialling Liquors by Circulation 
See Double Vejfcl, and Circulation 



thofe parts legal Authority, for ihe Faults a Perfon has committed. See 



Punishment. 

In this Senfe the Romanifts define it a Sacrament, where- 
in a Perfon, who hastherequifite Difpofitions, receives Abfo- 
lution at the Hand of the Prieft, of all Sins committed 
fince Baptifm. See Sacrament. 

To a Legitimate Penance they require three Things, Con- 
trition, Abfolution, and Satisfaction. 

Their Priefts receive a Power of adminiftring the Sacra- 



Pellican, is alfo an Inftrument ufed by Chirurgeons, $£c. mentof penance, when they receive the Priefthood; but to 



to draw Teeth. 

Pellican, again, is the Name of an ancient Piece of 
Ordinance, equal to a Quartcr-Culverin, and carrying a Ball 
of fix Pounds. See Culverin. 

PELLICLE, PELLICULA, a Diminutive of Pellis, 
Skin • a thin Film, or Fragment of a Membrane or Skin. 

The Epiderma or Cuticula, is a little pellicle covering the 
Derma, Cutis, or Skin. See Cuticle. 

The Valves of the Veins and Arteries are infenfible Pelli 



exercife this Power, 'tis required they have the Turifdicrign of 
an Ordinary, ?'. c. that they have a Benefice, either Original 
or Delegated ; with the Approbation of the Bifhop to near 
Confeffions. 

Penance, is particularly ufed in the Romijb Church, for the 
Penalty which a Confeffbrimpofes, for the Satisfaction of the 
Sins whereof a Perfon is abfolved. See Confession and 
Absolution. 

The ancient Difcipline, Du-p'm obferves, was very fevere 



chs, which open and iliut to promote the Circulation. See on the Head of Penanoe. For great Crimes People were ex 

Valve. . eluded the Communion of the Church, expell'd the AfTem- 

WhenanyChymical Solution is evaporated in agentleHeat blies of the Faithful, obliged to faff, and to mortify 'em- 
till a thin Skin or Film arife a Top, 'tis call'd an Evaporation felves publickly, even at the Church Door, cut their Hair, 
to a Pellicle, wherein there is but jufi Liquor enough left to go always on Foot, effo 
keep the Salts in fufion. See Evaporation. He adds, that thofc who had done publick penance, were 

PELLETS, in Heraldrv, a Name given thofe Roundles never admitted into the Clergy ;and that public Penance was 

which are Black; call'd alio OgreJJes and Gun-ftoneu never 
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never granted more than once. Thofe who fell a fecond 
Time were never ro be reconciled to the Church, and were to 
look for Pardon only at the Hands of God. 

Penance, in our Canon-Law, is an Ecdefiaftical Puniflr* 
meat, chiefly adjudg'd to the Sin of Fornication. The Pu- 
nifhment is thus prefcribed by the Canons : The Delinquent 
to ftand in the Church Porch on fome Sunday bare Head and 
bare Foot, in a white Sheet, with a white Wand in the Hand ; 
here bewailing hirnfclf, and begging every one to pray for 
him. Then to enter the Church, falling down, and kiffing 
the Ground; and at laft, placed on an Eminence in the Middle 
of the Church, againft the Mimller, to declare the Foulnefs 
of the Crime, odious to God, and fcandalous to the Congre- 
gation. 

If the Crime be not notorious, the Canons allow the Pu- 
nifhment to be commuted at the Parties Requeft, for a pecu- 
niary Mulct, for the Benefit of the Poor, &c. 
- PENATES, in the ancient Mythology, a Term applied to 
all the Domeltic Gods, whom the Ancients adored in their 
Houfes; whence they are ordinarily confounded with the 
Lares. See Lares. 

Authors are not at all agreed about the Origin of the P)H 
foliates, who were properly the Tutelary Gods of the Tro- 
jans, and were only adopted by the Romans,who gave 'em the 
Title of Senates. 

jDe Mezinac, in his Notes on 'Dido's, Epiftle to JEneas, re- 
lates at large what he has met withal in the ancient Writers 
on this Subject : Dionyfw* HalicamaJ/iem tells us that JEneas 
firft lodg'd thefe Gods in the City Lavinhtm^ and that his 
Son Afcanius, afterwards, upon building the City Alba, trans- 
lated 'em thither ; but that they return d twice miraculoufly to 
Lavinium. The fame Author adds, that in Rome is it ill 
feen a dark Temple, fhaded by the adjacent Buildings, where- 
in are the Images ot the 'Trojan Gods, with the Infcription 
2)e»aSi which fignifies Penates. SeeDENATEs. 

Thefe Images reprefent two young Men fitting, each of which 
holds a Lance. 1 have feen, adds 'Dionyfius, feveral other 
Statues of the fame Gods in ancient Temples 5 who all ap- 
pear like young Men drefs'd in a Habit of War. 

Varro fetches thefe Senates from Samothrace to Phrygia, 
to be afterwards tranfported by ALneas into Italy. 

Macrobius, who relates this from Varro, adds, that they 
yrere call'd 'Penates from the Latin Words per quos pemtus 
fpiramus, which feems a mere Subtilty. The real Etymolo- 
gy rauft be fought in the Phrygian, not the Latin Tongue. 

Rofinus diftinguifhes among the Penates: He makes 
an Order of Penates of the Heavens ; fuch as Pa/las 
in the Etherial Region, Jupiter^ in the middle Region, 
and Juno in the lowelt; 'Penates of Cities, Penates of private 
Families , &c. 

So that in effect, the fpii penates were the Guardian or 
tutelary Gods of every Thing. See God. 

Cicero, in Aldus Gellius, derives the Word hence, quod pe- 
nes nosnati flint. Yet, in his Book de Nat. Deor. he fays 
'tisform'd from Pe mis, Provifion; or, perhaps, adds he, qucd 
penitns infident. Others fay, quia coluntur in penetrdibus. 

'Tis a popular Queftion among the Learned, who were the 
Senates of Rome?. Somefay Vcfia, others Neptune and Apol- 
lo ; Fives fays CaftornnA Pollux, with whom agrees Voffius, 
who adds that the Reafon of their chufing Cafior and Pol- 
lux in quality of Penates, might be the important Service 
they did the Romans in the War againft the Latins. 

Nor are Authors more unanimous on the Subject of the Pe- 
nates, which JEneas brought into Italy. Some fay they were 
Neptune and Apollo who built the Walls of Troy ; others Ju- 
piter, Juno, and Minerva ; others Coxitis and Terra, 

PENCIL, an Inftrument ufed by Painters, for the Applica- 
tion of their Colours. See Colour. 

There are Pencils of various kinds, and made of various 
Matters: The moft ufual are of Badgers and Squirrels Hair, 
thofe of Swans-down, and thofe of Boars Briftles ; which laft 
are bound on to a Stick bigger, or lefs, according to the Ufes 
they are deftined for ; and when large are call'd Srf/Jbes. 

The others are inclos'd in the Barrel of a Quill. 

The Word comes from the Latin, Penicillum, which figni- 
fies the fame Thing. The Ancients, M. Felibien obferves, had 
Pencils made of little Pieces of Spunge; whence doubtlefs, 
the Story of the Painter, who not able to exprefs the Foam 
of a Dog, fucceeded by throwing his Spunge at the Picture. 

Pencil-C^. Sec Porte-C><«o«. 



joi; 



Pencil of Rays, in Opticks, is a double Cone of Rays, 

ned together at the Bafe ; one of which hath its Vertex in 
Jbme point of the Object, arid has the Glafs G L S. (Tab Op- 
ticks Fig. 59 ) for its Bafe ; and the other has its Bafe on the 
fame Glafs, but its Vertex in the point of Convergence ; as at 
C. See Ray, S$c. 

Thus S G SC is a Pencil of Rays ; and the Line S L C 
is call'd the Axis of that Pencil. 

PENDANT, an Ear-ring, or Ornament, of fome precious 
Matter, wore by the Ladies ; hung by a Hole made for that 
purpofe thro' the Ear ; and frequently enriched with Dia- 
monds, Pearls, and other precious Stones, 



The Pendants of the European Ladies are ndihin? m 
companion with thofe wore by the j£ Indians, both Men and 
Women; among whom 'tis the Famion to lengthen out the 
Ears, and to enlarge the Hole, by putting in Pendants of the 
Size ot Saucers, let with Stones. 

The Queen of Calicut r Pyrard tells us, and other Ladies 
ot her Court, have their Ears, by this Means, weigh'd down as 
low as their Breaits, and even lower ; imagining this a main 
point of Beauty ; and. the Holes large enough to pafs the Fill 
thro. r 

The Moncois, who are the common People, are not allow- 
ed to wear thei r Ears fo long as the Naires i who are the No^ 
blefTe ; three Fingers length are the utmoft itretch ailow'd the 
Former. 

In the W. Indies, Cokmbm named a certain Coaft Orejai 
by reafon he found People with Holes in their Ears big enongH 
to pafs an Egg thro 1 . 

They make Holes, too, in their Lips and Noftrils,and han£ 
Pendants at 'em; which is alfo practis'd by the Mexicans and 
other Nations. 

PENDANT, in Heraldry, a Term applied to the Parts 
hanging down from the Label, to the Number of 5, 4, 5, or 
6 at moft : Thefe muft be fpecified in Blazoning, when 
there are more than three. Sec Label. 

Theyrefemble the Drops at the Bottom of the Triglyphs 
in the Doric Freeze. 

Pendant Feathers, in Falconry, are thofe Feathers, 
which grow behind the Thighs of an Hawk. See Feather. 

Pendants, among FJorifts, a Kind of Seeds, grow- 
ing on Stamina, or Chives 5 fuch are thofe in the middle of 
Tulips, Lillies, 0c. 

Pedants of a Ship, are of two Kinds. 

I. Thofe long Colours or Streamers, cut pointing out to- 
wards the End, and there divided into two Parts, and hung 
out at the Heads of the Malts, or at the Yard-arm Ends, are 
called Pendants ; and ufed for mew, and fomctimes for dis- 
tinction of Squadrons. See Colour, Flag, &c. 

II. That ihort Rope is called a Pendant, which at one 
End is fattened to the Head of the Malt, or to the Yard, or 
to the Clew of the Sail, and at the other End, hath a Block 
and Shiver, to reeve fome running Rope into. 

Thus, the Pendant of the Tackle is madefaft to the Head 
of the Malt; and the Pendants of the Back-flays are faftened 
to, and hang down on the infide of the Shrouds. 

All the Yard-arms, except the Miffen have of thefe Pen- 
dants, into which the Braces are reev'd. 

PENDENTIVE, in Architecture, the whole Body of a 
Vault, fufpended out of the Perpendicular of" the Walls, and 
bearing againft the Arc-boutants. See Vault. 

1)avtkr defcribes it as a Portion of a Vault between the 
Arches of a Dome, ufually enrich'd with Sculpture: And 
Felibien, as the Plain of the Vault, contain'd between the 
double Arches, the forming Arches and the Ogives. See 
Ogive. 

The Pendentives are ufually of Brick, or foft Stone; but 
Care muft be taken that the Couches oir Beds of Ma- 
fonry be always laid level, and in right Lines proceeding from 
the Sweep whence the Rife is taken. 

The Joints too muft be made as final! as poflible, to fave 
the Neceflity of filling 'em up with Wood, or of ufing much 
Mortar. 

PENDULOUS, hanging down; a Name Botanifts give 
to thofe Flowers which hang downwards; the Stalk not being 
able to fuftain 'em upright. See Flower. 

PENDULUM, in Mechanicks, any heavy Body fo fuf- 
pended as that it may vibrate, or fwing backwards and for- 
wards, about fome fix'd Point, by the force of Gravity. See 
Vibration. 

The Vibrations, or alternate Afcent and Defcent, of the pen- 
dulum, are call'dits Ofc/llations. See Oscillation. 

The Point on which it vibrates, iscalfd the Centre of Suf- 
penjlou or Motion. See Centre and Suspension. 

And a right Line pairing thro' the Centre, parallel to 
the apparent Horizon, is call'd the Axis of Of illation. 
See Axis. 

TheVibrations of a Pendulum, are all Ifochronal, or effected 
in fpaces of* Time perfectly equal. See Isochronal. 

And hence the Pendulum becomes the moft accurate Chro- 
nometer, or Inftrument for meafuring Time, in the World. 
See Time and Chronometer. 

And hence alfo its Vibrations are propofedasan invariable 
and univerfal Meafure of Lengths for the moft diftant Coun- 
tries and Ages. See Measure. 

For a Vibration being once found precifeJy equal to a fe- 
cond of Time of the Suns mean Motion; if v.g. the Horary 
Foot (as M. Huygens calls the third Part of his fecond Pen- 
dulum) compared to the Englip Standard Foot, be as 592 to 
?tfc; 'twill be eafy, by Calculation, to reduce all the other 
Meafures of the World ro thefe Feet ; the Lengths ot" Pendu- 
lums, reckon 'd from the Point of Sufpenfion, to the Centre of 
the Ball, being to each other, as the Squares of the Times 

wherein 
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wherein the feveral Ofcillations areperformM; and therefore 
reciprocaJIy as the Squares ot the Numbers of Ofcillations 
preform 'd in the fame Time. 

On this fame Principle, M. Monton, Canon of LyonS t has a 
pretty Treatife, de menfura fofteris tranfmittenda. 

Mr. Huygens lays down the Length of a 'pendulum that 
fhallfwing Seconds, to be % Feet, 3 Inches, and 2 Tenths or an 
Inch 5 according to Sky, Moor's Reduction ; which agrees 
perfectly with M. Mouton's 'Pendulum 8 Inches 1 Tenth long, 
to Vibrate 132 times inaMinute: fo that this may be relied 
on asafure Meafure. 

Note, the Lengths of pendulums are ufually meafur'd from 
the Centre of Motion. 

The Firft who obferv'd this noble Property, the Ifochronifm of 
'Pendulums, and made Ufe thereof in mcafuring Time, Stur- 
mius tells us, was Ricciolus ; after him Tycho, Langrenus, 
Wendeline, Merjenne, Kircher and others hit on the fame 
Thing ; tho' without any Intimation of what Ricciolus had 
done. 

Huygens firft applied the 'Pendulum to Clocks. See c Pen- 
duluta Clock. 

<pendtilnms are either Simple or Co?npotffid. 

Simple Pendulum, isthat confuting of alingle Weight, as 
A, confider'd as a Point ; and an inflexible right Line, as AC, 
confider'd as void of Gravity, fufpended on a Centre C, and 
voluble about it. fTab. Mechanicks Fig. $6) 

Corn-found Pendulum, is that which confifts of feveral 
Weights, fo fix'd as to retain the fame Diftance both from 
one another, and from the Centre about which they vibrate. 

The Dotlrine and Laws of Pendulums. 

A 'Pendulum rais'd to B, thro' the Arch of the Circle S A ; 
will fall, and again rife, thro 1 an equal Arch, to a 'Point 
equally high, 2) ; and thence fall to A, and again rife to B 5 
and thus continue rifwg and falling reciprocally, for ever. 

For fuppofe H 1 a horizontal Line, and B 2) parallel 
theretos it the Bail A, which we here confider as a Point . be 
rais'd to B ; the Line of Direction B H, being Perpendicu- 
lar from the Centre of Gravity B to the Horizontal Line H J, 
falls without the Bafe, which is in the Point C. 

The Ball therefore cannot reft, but muft defcend. See 
Descent. 

But beingretain'd by the Thread B C, from falling perpen- 
dicularly thro' B H; it will fall thro' the Arch B A. Con- 
fequently, when the Centre of Gravity arrives at the Bottom ; 
A has the lame force, it wou'd have acquired in falling from 
K' and will therefore be able to rife equally high as if it 
had, i.e. in defcending thro' the firft half of its Vibration, it 
acquires a Velocity by the continual Acceleration of its Fall 5 
and as this Velocity is always proportionable to the Height 
whence it falls, as being in fome meafure the Effect thereof ; 
it is {till able to make it: remount to the fame Height, fup- 
pofing according to the Syltem of Galileo, that the Veloci- 
ties arc always the fquare Roots of the Heights. See Acce- 
leration. 

Since then the Thread prevents the 'Pendulum going off 
in the Tangent A I, it muft afcend thro' the Arch A D, 
equal to that AS. 

All the Force therefore which it had acquired by falling, 
being exhaufted; it will return by the force of Gravity thro' 
the fame Arch A C D, and again rife from ^to S 5 and thus 
for ever. ^ E. T). See Gravity. 

Experience confirms this Theorm, in any finite Number 
of Ofcillations; but if they be fuppofed infinitely continued, 
there will arife a Difference. For the Refiftence of the Air, 
and the Friction about the Centre C, will take off part of the 
Force acquired in failing ; whence it will not rife precifely to 
the fame Point whence it fell. 

Thus the Afcent continually diminiflring; the Ofcillation 
will be at laft ftopp'd, and the 'Pendulum hang at reft. See 
Resistance and Friction. 

II. If a fimple 'Pendulum befufpended between two Semi-cy- 
chidsCBand CD.fTab Mechanicks Y\g.^ )Whcfe generating 
Circles have their diameters C F equal to half the length oj the 
thread C A ; fo as the 'Thread in Of Mating be wound about 
'em ; all the Ofcillations, however unequal in Sface, will be 
jfochrcnal, or perform' d in equal Times 5 even in a rejipng 
Medium. 

For fince the Thread ot the, 'Pendulum CE, is wound about 
the Semi-cycloid B C; the Centre of Gravity of the Ball E, 
which is here confider'd as a Point, by its Evolution, will 
defcribe a Cycloid B EA ffi; as is fhewn from the Doc- 
trine of Infinites; but all Afcents and Defcents in a Cycloid 
are Ifochronal, or equal in Time : Therefore the Ofcillations 
of the 'Pendulum are alfo equal in Time £KE.Z). See Cy- 

Hence,if with the length of the 'pendulum CA, a Circle be 
defcribed from the Centre C ; fince a Portion of the Cycloid 
near the Vertex A, is almoft defcribed by the fame Motion; 
a fmall Arch of the Circle will almoft coincide with the 
Cycloid. 



In little Arches of a Circle, therefore, the Ofcillations of 
'Pendulums will be Ifochronal astoSenfe; however, unequal 
in 'emfelvcs ; and their Ratio to the Time of perpendicular 
Defcent thro* half the length of the 'Pend.umm, is the fame 
with that of the Circumference of a Circle to its Diameter. 

Flenceaifo, the longer the 'Pendulums are, that ofcillate in 
Arches of a Circle ; the more Ofcillations arc Ifochronal ; 
which agrees with Experiment 5 for in two 'Pendulums of 
equal lengths, but ofciilating in unequal Arches, provided 
neither Arch be very great, you'll fcarce difcern any inequa- 
lity in an hundred Ofcillations. 

Hence alfo, we have a Method of determining the Space 
which a heavy Body, falling perpendicularly, pafies over in 
a given Time. For ihe Ratio which the Time of one Ofcilla- 
tion has to the Time of the Fall thro' half the Length of the 
'pendulum, being thus had ; and the Time wherein the feveral 
Vibrations of any given c P?-iidulimi being found 5 we have the 
Time ot the Fall thro' half the length of the 'Pendulum, 
And hence may collect the Space it will pafs over in any 
other Time. 

The whole Doctrine of 'Pewkthtms ofciilating between two 
Semi-cycloids, both Theory and Practice, we owe to the 
great Huygens ■, who firft publifh'd the fame in his HorcL 
Ofcillatcr. five demon-fir ationei de Mow 'Pendulomm , &c. 

Ill The Atlicn of Gravity > is lefs in thofe 'Parts of the 
Earth where the Ofcillations of the Jame 'Pendulum are fiower, 
and greater where they arefwifter. 

For the Time of Ofcillation in a Cycloid, is to the Time 
of Perpendicular Defcent thro' the Diameter of the generating 
Circle, as the Periphery of the Circle to the Diameter. 

If then, the Ofcillation of the fame 'Pendulum be flower 5 
the Perpendicular Defcent of heavy Bodies islikewife flower 5 
i. e. the Motion is lefs accelerated, or the Force of Gravity is 
lefs: and converfely. See Gravity. 

Hence, as 'tis found by Experiment, that the Ofcillations 
ot the fame 'Pendutum are flower near the Equator, than in 
Places lefs remote from the Pole ; the force of Gravity is 
lefs towards the Equator than towards the Poles. And con- 
fequcntly the Figure of the Earth is not a juft Sphere, but 
a Spheroid. See Earth and Spheroid. 

This M. Richie? found by an Experiment made in the In- 
land Cayenna, about four Degrees from the Equator ; where 
a 'Pendulum 3 Foot, S Lines § long, which at 'Paris Vibrates 
feconds, was to be fliorten'd a Line and a Quarter to reduce 
its Vibrations to Seconds. 

M. des Hayes, in a Voyage to America, confirms the Ob- 
fervationof Richier ; but acids, that the Diminution eftab- 
lifh'd by that Author, appears too little. 

M.Couflet the younger, upon his return from a Voyage to 
Brafil and 'Portugal, falls in with M. des Hayes, as to the Ne- 
ceffity of fhortening the 'Pendulum towards the Equator more 
than Richier has done. He obferv'd, that even at Lisbon the 
'pendulum which beats Seconds, muft be two Lines-|. 
fhorter than ihat of 'Paris$ which is fhorter than that of Ca- 
yenna, as fix'd by Richier 5 tho' Cayenna be in 24 Degrees 
lefs Latitude than Lisbon. 

The Truth is, this Diminution does not proceed regularly : 
Mefs. tpicart and de la Hire, found the Length of the 'Pendu- 
lum which beats Seconds exactly the fame at Bayonne, at 'Pa- 
ris, and at Uranisbcurg in tCenmark ; tho' the firft be in 43^ 
■| of Latitude, and the laft in the Latitude 55 3'. 

Hence M de la ILre takes cccafion to fufpect that the Di- 
minution is only Apparent; and that M.gr. the Iron Yard, 
whercwirh M. Rtchier meafur'd his 'pendrluw, .might be 
lengthen'd by the great Heats of the Ifle of Cayenna ; not the 
'Pendulum fhortcn'd by the approach towards the Line. 

To confirm this, he tells us he found, by very careful Expe- 
riments, that an Iron Bar, which expofed to the Froft was 
6 Foot long; was lengthen'd \ of a Line by the Summer's Sun. 
See Dilatation, Heat, Thermometer. 

IV. If two 'Pendulums vibrate in fimilar Arches, the Times 
of the Ofcillations are in the Subduflicate Ratio of their 
Lengths. 

Hence the Lengths of Pendulums vibrating in fimilar Arch- 
es, are in a Duplicate Ratio of the Times wherein the Of- 
cillations are perform 'd. 

V. The Numbers rf Ifochronal Ofcillations ferfcrm'd in the 
fame Time by two 'Pendulums, are reciprocally as the Times 
wherein the feveral Ofcillations are perform' d. 

Hence, the Lengths of 'Pendulums vibrating in fimilar and, 
fmall Arches,are in the Duplicate Ratio of the Numbers of Of- 
cillations perform 'd in the fame Time, but reciprocally taken. 

VI. The Lengths of 'Pendulums fuff ended between Cycloids, 
are in a duplicate Ratio oftheTimes wherein the feveral Ofcil- 
lations are ferform'd. 

And hence they are in a Duplicate Ratio of the 
Numbers of Ofcillations perform'd in the fame Time, but re- 
ciprocally taken : and the Times of Ofcillations indifferent 
Cycloids are in a Subduplicate Ratio of the Lengths of the 
<Pendulmns. VII. To 
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' VII. To fini the Length of a Pendulum, which pall make 
*ny ajjign'd Number of Vibrations many given Time. 

Let the Number of Vibrations requir'd, be 50 in a Min. 
and the Length of the String, counted from the Point of Suf- 
penfion, to the Centre of Ofcillation, or round Ball at the 
End of it be requir'd : 'Tis a fix'd Rule that the Lengths of 
pendulums are to each other, as the Squares of their Vibrations 
and Contrarywife : Now 'tis agreed that a 'Pendulum vibrat- 
ing Seconds (or 60 times in a Minute) is 39 Inches, and f; of 
an Inch; fay therefore as the Square of 50 (which is 2500) to 
the Square of <So, (which is 3000) fo is 39, 2, to the Length 
of the 'Pendulum requir'd: which will be found to be 5 6 In- 
ches &■ 

Note, In Praflice, (ince the Produfl of the mean Time, 
will always be 141 12C0 (that is the Product of the Square of 
60, multiplied by 39, 2.) that is 3600 -f. 39, 2. you need on- 
ly divide that Number by the Square of the Number of Vi- 
bartions affign'd ; and the Quotient will give the Length of a 
Pendulum, that (hall vibrate juftfo many times in a Min. 
VII. The Length of a Pendulum being known,to find the Num- 
ier of Vibrations it will make in a given Time. 

This being the Reverfe of the Former ; fay, As the Length 
given, fuppofe 56, 4, is to the Length of the Standard Pendu- 
lum fwinging Seconds, viz. 39, 2 ; to is the Square of the 
Vibrations of the Standard Pendulum in the given Time, v. 
gr.a. Minute, to the Square of the Vibrations fought: that 
is, as 56: 4: 39: 2, 3600: 2500. 

And the Square Root of 2500, will be 50, the Number of 
Vibrations fought. 

But for life, here, (as in the former Problem; you need on- 
ly divide 141 1 100 by the Length ; and it gives the Square of 
the Vibrations; as there you divided by the Square of the Vi- 
brations, to find the Length. 

On thefe Principles, Mr. T)erham has conftrucfed a Table 
of the Vibrations of Pendulums of different Lengths in the 
Space of a Minute. 
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Note, Thefe Laws, (£c. of the Motion of Pendulums will 
fcarce hold ftricfly, unlefs the Thread that fuftains the 
Ball, be void of Weight, and the Gravity of the whole 
Weight be collected in a Point. 

In practice, therefore, a very fine Thread, and .a fmall 
Ball, but of a very heavy Matter, are to be ufed. A thick 
Thread, and a bulky Bali dilturb the Motion ilrangely ; for in 
that Caie, the Pendulum, of Simple, becomes compound ; it 
being much the fame as if feveral Weights were applied to 
the lame inflexible Rod in feveral Places. 

The Ufe of Pendulums in meafuring Time in Attronomi- 
cal Obfervations, and on other Occafi'ons where a great De- 
gree of Precifenefs is requir'd ; is too obvious to need a De- 
fcription. Either the Length of the Pendulum may be adjuft- 
ed before its Application, and made to vibrate the defired 
Time, v. g. Seconds, half Seconds, i$c. by Article VI. or 
it may be taken at Random, and the Times of the Vibra- 
tions afterwards determined from Article VIII. 

For the Ufe of the Pendulum in meafuring remote in- 
acceifible Diftances, iSc by means of Sound, i£c. See Sound. 

Pendulum Clock, a Clock, which derives its Motion 
from the Vibration of a Pendulum. 

'Tis controverted between Galileo and Huygens, which of 
the the two firft applied the Pendulum to a Clock; far the 
Preten/icms of each. See Clock. 

After Huygens had difcover'd that the Vibrations made in 
Arches of a Cycloid, however, unequal they were in extent, 
were all equal in Time; he fcon perceiv'd that a Pendulum 
applied to a Clock, fo as to make it defcribe Arches of a Cy- 
cloid, would rectify the otherwife unavoidable Irregularities 
of the Motion of the Clock ; fince, tho' the feveral Caufes of 
thofe Irregularities lhou'd occalion the pendulum to make 
greater or lefs Vibrations; yet, in virtue of the Cycloid, it 
wou'd flill make 'em perfectly equal ; and thus the Motion of 
the Clock govern'd thereby, wou'd be preferved perfectly 
equable. Sec Cycloid. 



But the Difficulty was to make the Pendulum defcribe 
Arches of a Cycloid ; for, naturally, the Pendulum being tied 
to a fix d Point, can only defcribe Arches of Circles about the 
fame. 

Here M. Huygens hit on a Secret which all the World is now 
ter of: The Iron Rod or Wiar which bears the Bob at Bot- 
tom, he tied a Top to a Silken Thread, placed between two 
Cycloidal Cheeks, or two little Arches of a C>cloid, made of 
Metal. Hence the Motion of Vibration, applying inceflantly 
from one to t'other of thofe Arches, the Thread, which is ex- 
tremely flexible, eafily affumes the Figure thereof; and by- 
Means hereof tis demonflratcd, that the Weight fufpended at 
the other End of the Rod, will defcribe a juft Arch of a 
Cycloid. 

This is doubtlefs one of the moil ufeful and ingenious In- 
ventions many Ages have produced : By means whereof, we 
have Clocks which won't err afingle Second in feveral Days. 

'Tis true, the Pendulum is lyable to its Irregularities ; how 
minute foever they may be; M. de la Hire thinks there is 
ftill room to improve it. 

The Silk Thread by which it is fufpended, he obferves 
Ihortens in moift Weather, and lengthens in dry; by which 
means the Length of the whole Pendulum, and coofequently 
the times of the Vibrations are varied. 

To obviate this Inconvenience, M. de la Hire, in lieu of a 
Silk Thread, ufed a little fine Spring ; which was not indeed 
fubject to fhorten and lengthen ; but which he found grew 
fliffer in cold Weather, and made its Vibrations falter than 
in warm. 

He had therefore recourfe to a fliff Wiar or Rod, Firm 
from one End to t'other. Indeed, by this means he renounced 
the Advantages of the Cycloid ; but he found, as he fays, by 
Experience, that the Vibrations in Arches of Circles are per- 
formed in Times as equal, provided they ben't of too preat 
Extent, as thofe in Cycloids. But the Experiments of Sir 
J. Ahor and others, have demonilrated of the contrary. 

The ordinary Caufes of the Irregularities of pendulums, 
Mr. 'Derham afcribesto the Alterations in the Gravity, and 
Temperature of the Air; which increafe and diminilh the 
Weight of the Ball, and by that means make the Vibrations 
greater and lefs : An Acceffion of Weight in the Ball being 
tound by Experiment to accelerate the Motion of the Pen- 
dulum. 

A Weight of Six Pound added to the Ball, Mr. "Derham 
found, made his Clock gain 1 3 Seconds every Day. 

A general Remedy againfl thefe Inconveniences of Pendu- 
lums, is to make 'em long, the Bob heavy, and to vibrate 
but a little way: this is the ufual means in England ; the Cy- 
cloidel Cheeks being generally overlook 'd. 

To corretl the Motion of Pendulum- Clocks ; the ufual Me- 
thod is to fcrew and let down the Ball ;but a very fmall Alter- 
ation here having a very great Effect ; Mr. IDerham prefers 
Hmgens's Method, which is to have a fmall Weight or Bob 
to Aide up and down the Rod above the Ball, which is to be 
immoveable: tho' he improves on the Method, and recom- 
mends having the Ball to fcrew up and down, to bring the 
Pendulum near its Gage ; and the little Bob to ferve lor the 
nicer Corrections, as the Alteration of a Second, &c. 

Mr. Huygens orders rhe Weight of this little Corrector to be 
equal to that of the Wiar, or 50' of that of the great Bail : 
He adds a Table ot the Alterations, the feveral fhittings there- 
of will occafion in the Motion of the pendulum ; Wherein it 
is obfervable, that a fmall Alteration towards the lower End 
of the Pendulum, makes as great an Alteration in Time, as 
a greater riling or tailing does when higher. 

Pendulum Royal, a Name given among us to a 
Clock, whofe Pendulum fwings Seconds, and goes eioht 
Days ; fhewing the Hour, Minutes, and Seconds. See 
Clock. 

The Numbers of fuch a Piece are thus calculated ; firft caft 
up the Seconds in 12 Hours, and you will find them to be 
43200=: 12X So* (To. The fwing Wheel mutt be 30 to fiving 
So Seconds in one of its Revolutions : Now let ~ 43200 — 
2160c, be divided by 30, and you will have 720 in the Quo- 
tient, which mutt be broken into Quotients; the firft of them 
mult be 12 tor the great Wheel which moves round once in 
12 Hours. 720 divided by 12, gives 60, 
which may alfo be conveniently broken into 8 ) 96 (12 
two Quotients, as 10 and 6, or 5 and 12, or 8 8 ) 64 ( 8 
and 7 \ ; which latt is moft convenient: and 8 ) 60 ( 7 | 

if you take all your Pinnions 8, the Work will . ■ . 

ftand thus. 30 

According to this Computation, the great Wheel will go 
about once in 12 Hours, to fhew the Hour ; the fecond 
Wheel once in an Hour, to fuew the Minutes ; and the 
fwing Wheel once in a Minute, to fhew the Seconds. See 
Movement and Clock-work, 

PENECILLA, in Pharmacy, a Lozenge, made round by 
rolling ; the fame as TurundiJa ; thus call'd from Penecilltis a, 
Pencil, which it refembles in fhape. 

PENECILLUS, among Chirurgeons, is ufed for a Tent 
to be put in Wounds or Ulcers. See Tent. 

S M PENE- 
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PENETRATION, the Aflion whereby one Thing enters 
another, or takes up the lame PJace. See Place. 

1'he School-men define 'Penetration, the Co-exiftence 
of two or more Bodies; fo, as one is prefent, or has 
its Extcnfion in the fame Place as the other. See Existence 
andBoBY. Scealfo Matter, Solidity,^. 

In Phjficks, the real 'Penetration cfSodiesis held abfurd, 
i. e. that two Bodies fhou'd be at the Time in the fame Place: 
accordingly Impenetrability is laid down as one of the effential 
Properties of Matter. See Impenetrability. 

What we popularly call 'Penetration, only amounts to the 
Matter of one Body's being admitted into the Vacuity of ano- 
ther. See Vacuity, Dimension. 

Such is the 'Penetration of Water thro' the Subftance of 
Gold. See Water, Gold, e?c. See alfo Hardness. 

PENIDIUM, in Pharmacy, Sarfy-Sugar ; a Preparation 
of Suoar, made by boiling it up with a Decoction of Barley, 
till it°become Brittle ; w'hich done, it is tum'd out upon a 
Marble, anointed with Oil of Sweet Almonds, kneaded with 
the Hands like pad ; and while yet hot, drawn out into 
Sticks twilled like Cords. See Sugar. 

'Penidia are very good again!! Colds, to moderate the Acri- 
monies of the Brealt, promote Expectoration, iSc 

Dr. ^ainey ufes the term 'Penidium, for a kind of clarified 
Sugar, with a Mixture of Starch, made up into Bolus's. 

PENINSULA, in Geography, a Portion, or Extent of 
Land, joining to the Continent by a narrowNeck, oxJfthmitS; 
the reft encompaffed with Water. See Isthmus. 

Such is 'Pelopcmfus, or the Morea, Africa, g>c 

•petrinfula is the fame with Cherfonefus. See Chirso- 

NESUS. 

The Word is compounded of the Latin, 'Pene, and Infiila ; q. 
d. almoft Uland, which the French pertinently enough render 
prefque IJle. 

PENIS, in Anatomy, a part of the Body, from its form, 
call'd alfo the Tard; and by way of Eminence the Member, 
ox virile Member as being one of the principal Organs of Gene- 
ration in the Male Kind. See Generation, and Male. 

It is faften'd to the lower Part of the Os 'Pubis, and the up- 
per Part of the Ifiiion : Its Body confifts of the two Corpora 
Cavernosa, the Corpus Cavemofum Urethra, and the Urethra 
it felf. 

The Corpora Cavernosa of the 'Penis, calld alfo Corpra, 
Uervofa £S? Spngiofa, &c. have two dirtinct Origins in the Os 
'pubis ■ whence they proceed, growing both in bulk and 
thicknefs till they meet the Corpus cavemofum of the Ure. 
thra' whete they join; leaving an Interftice or Channel for its 
PafTage along 'em 5 and thus continue their Progrefs, connec- 
ted together by a membranous Body call'd the SepHun, and 
terminating at length in the Glans. See Cavernosa Cor- 
pra 'Penis. 

The Cavernous Body of the Urethra, includes the Urethra 
or Urinary Paffage. Its form contrary to that of the other 
Cavernous Bodies, is largeft at the two Extremes, and fmall- 
ell in the Middle. 

That Part included between the two Origins of the Caver- 
nous Bodies of the 'Penis, Mr. Confer calls the Bulb of the 
Urethra : Its other Extremity being dilated, forms the Body 
cali'd the Glans. See Urethra, Bulb and Glans. 

The 'Penis receives Arteries from the internal Iliac Branch- 
es and Umbilical Arteries; andthefeat Length fubdividing 
into innumerable Branches, from the capillary Extremities 
thereof arife fo many Veins; in whofe Chanels are Apertures 
correfponding to fo many Cells, which communicating with 
each other, empty 'emfelves into larger Venous ducf s, running 
on the fuperior Surface of the Perns ; fome whereof join the 
Veins of the Prepuce ; others make one large Trunk, call'd 
Vena 'Penis, which inarching on the Dorfum 'Penis to the 
'frofattf, there divides and enters the internal Iliac on either 

The 'Penis has Nerves from a Trunk compofed of a Coal- 
efcence of the third of the Os Sacrum, and a Branch of the 
preat Ctural : Thefe afcending the Cavernous Bodies, expand 
'emfelves o'er the upper Surface thereof, and are thence 
difttibutedto all Parts of the 'Penis. 

It has Lymphreducfs very numerous on its Surface under 
the Skin, which difcharge 'emfelves into the Glandule Ingui- 
nalcs. See Seed and Urine. 

The 'Penis has two pair of Mufcles, and an odd one ; the 
odd Mufcle is call'd Accelerator Ur'mte -. its upper Part, which 
covers the Bulb, ferves to ftreighten the Veins paffing thro' 
it from the Corpus Cavemofum of the Urethra, and thus 
hinders the Reflux of the Blood in Erection ; and by repeat- 
ed Contractions, drives the Blood into the Bulb towards the 
Glans. Its Elongation ferves to comprefs the Channel of the 
Urethra and to force out the contain'd Seed or Urine. See 
Accelerator Uine. 

The firft pair of Mufcles is call'd the Erettores 'Penis. By 
their Aflion the 'Penis is fuftain'd, and drawn towards the 
'Pubes ; and by the Affiftance of the fufpenfory Ligament of 
the 'Penis, this Vena 'Penis is applied to the tranfverfe Legi- 
sient of the OJfa 'Pubis, and the refluenfElood hinder'd from 
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paffing that way; whereby the Copra Cavemcfa become dif- 
tended. See Erectores 'Penis. 

The laft pair of Mufdes are the Tranfverfaks 'Penis, which 
vary in various Subjects, and are fometimes wanting: Their 
Ufe is to dilate that Part of the Cavernous Body of the Ure- 
thra, to which they are faften'd. See Transversales 
'Penis. 

The<Penis has alfo three Glands, firft difcover'd by Mr. 
Confer 5 thefe all empty 'emfelves into the Urethra, and 
from the Tenacity of the Liquor they feperate, are call'd the 
Mucous Glands. See Mucous Gland. 

The whole Compages of the 'Penis is invefted with a Cel- 
lulofe Membrane, of admirable Texture ; which again is co- 
ver'd with a firm nervous Coat ; and that with a Citticula and 
Cutis: The Duplicature of theCta"on the Glans, makes the 
Prepuce. See Preputium. 

It is tyed to the lower Part of the Glans by a Ligament, 
call'd the Fr<emim. SeepRjENUM. 

By another Ligamenr, cali'd Suffenforimn, the Penis is 
held up to theO^j Pubis. See Lig amentum Jiijpenferit&rt 
Penis. 

The Ufe of the Penis is for the Evacuating of the Seed 
and Urine. See Seed and Urine. 

Indeed, Dr. 2)rake, from a View of its Structure, thinks 
it originally intended for the former only ; and that the Con- 
veyance of the Urine was not confider'd by Nature in the 
Mechanifm of this Part. 

He adds another Ufe, viz. the Incitement to the Propaga- 
tion of the Species. 

In Effect, without fuch an Inftrument, the Seed of the 
molt perfect: Animals cou'd not be convey'd to the Place of 
Prolific ation : Add to this, that an Alternation of Erection and 
Elaccidity is abfolutely necetTary ; the firft for the Perfor- 
mance of its Office, the fecond for the Security of the Parr. 

Without an Erection, it were impoffible to emit and lodge 
the Seed where it ought to be ; and with a conftant one, al- 
moft as impoffible to fecure the Part from Injuries ; not to 
mention the Lofs of Inftigation, which wou'd be the Confe- 
quence of conftant Erection. SccSatyriasis, %$c. 

The Cattfe of the HreBion of the Penis is the Blood dif- 
tending the Copora Cavemofa ; as is evident from many Ex- 
periments $ among the reft, from tying the Penis of a Dog in 
CoitU, in which nothing is found but Blood. And hence, in 
the Bodies of Criminals that hang long after death, the Pe- 
nis becomes erected, by the Blood's falling to the inferior 
Parts, and flopping there. 

The Cavernous Body of the Urethra is erected by the Muf- 
cziU Accekratores, embracing the Veins of its Bulb. Sec 
Erection. 

PENITENCE, Panitentia, is fometimes ufed for a State 
of Repentance, and fometimes for the Act of Repenting. See 
Repentance. 

Penitence is alfo ufed for a Difcipline or Punifhment 
attending Repentance, more ufnally call'd Penance. See 
Penance. 

Penitence, is alfo the Title of feveral religious Orders, 
confining of converted Debauchees, and reform'd Proilitutcsj 
or of Pcrfons who devote 'emfelves to the Office of reclaim- 
ing 'em. 

Of this latter Kind is the Order of Penitence of St. Mag- 
dalen, eftablifh'd about the Year 1272, by one 'Bernard, a 
Cittizen of Marfeillesz, who devoted himlelt to the work 
of converting the Courtezans of that City. 

'Bernard was feconded by feveral others ; who making a 
kind of Society, were at length erected into a religious Order 
by Pope Nicholas III. under the Rule of Sr. ditguftin. 

F. Gefnay adds, that they alfo made a religious Order of 
the Penitents, or Women they converted, giving 'em the fame 
Rules and Obfervanccs which they themfelves kept. 

The Congregation of penitence of the Magdalen at Paris, 
owed its Rife to the preaching of F. 1'ifferan, a Fra,iafcan 5 
who converted a great Number or Courtezans about the 
Year 1492. 

'Lows, Duke of Orleans, gave 'em his Houfe for a Monaf- 
tery ; or rather, as appears by their Constitutions, Charles VII F. 
gave 'em the Hotel, call'd Bochaigne, whence they were re- 
moved to St. George's Chapel in 1572. By Virtue ofa Brief 
of Pope Alexander:, Simon, Bifhop of Paris, in 1497, drew 
'em up a Body of Statutes, and gave 'em the Rule of St. 
Augujiin. 

To qualify a Woman for Admiffion, it was required that 
Ihehad committed the Sin of the Flefli : None were admit- 
ted above 3; Tears of Age. 

Till the Beginning of the laft Century, non? but Penitents 
were admitted 5 but fmce its Reformation by Mary Mvequin, 
in 1616, none have been admitted but Maids 5 who, how- 
ever, ftill retain the ancient Name Penitents. Sec Penitents. 

Penitents, are certain peculiar Friaries, or Societies of 
Perfons who affemble together for Prayers, make Proccffions 
bare footed their Faces coyer 'd with Linne^ and give 'em- 
felves Difcipline. 

* Thert 
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There are white 'Penitents in Italy, at Avignon, and at He alfo reduc'd the Weight of the Penny to a Standard • 
Lyons: There are alfo £&e Penitents, and Waefc Penitents, ordering that it friou'd weigh 32 Grains of Wheat, taken out 
vhich laft affift Criminals at their Death, and give "em of the Middle of the Ear. 



Burial. 

Mabillon tells us, that at Turin there are a Set of Penitents 
kept in pay, to walk thro' the Streets in Proceffion, cut their 
Shoulders with Whips, &. 

Penitents, or Converts of the Name of Refits, a Congre- 
gation of Religious in Sevil ; confuting of Women, whohave 
led a licentious Life ; founded in 1550. 

This Monaftery is divided into three Quarters : one for pro- 
fefs'd Religious; another for Novices ; a third for thofe un- 
der Correction. 



This Penny was call'd the Penny Sterling. See Ster- 
ling. 

Twenty of thefe Pence were to weigh an Ounce ; whence 
the Penny become a Weight, as well as a Coin. See Penn* 
Weight. 

The Penny Sterling, is now nigh difufed as a Coin, and 
fcarce fubfrfts, but as a Money of Account; containing the 
nth Part of a Shilling. See Shilling. Or the two hundred 
and fortieth Part of a Pound. See Pound. 

The Courfe of Exchange between England and Prance, is 



When thefe laft give Signs of a real Repentance, they are fettled on the Foot of fo many Pence Sterling, for a French 
removed into the Quarter of the Novices ; where, if they don't Crown of three Livres. See Exchange 



behave 'emfelves well, they are remanded to their Correction. 
They obferve the Rule of St. Altgupn. 

Penitents oiOrvieta, are an Order of Nuns, inftituted 
by Anthony Simoncetti, a Gentleman of Orvieta. 

The Monaftery he built, was at firft deftined for the Re- 
ception of poor Girls, abandoned by their Parents, and in 
danger of lofing their Virtue. 



The French Penny, osiDenier, is of two Kinds; the Pa- 
ris Penny, call'd Denier Parifis ; and the Penny of Tours, 
Ttenierlournois. See Denier. 

The Hiatch Penny, call'd Pening, is a real Money, worth 
about one fifth more than the French Penny Tournois. 

The Penin is alfo ufed as a Money of Account, in keeping 
Books by Pounds, Florins and Patards ; twelve Penins make 



In ~i66i, it was erected into a Monaftery, for the Reception the Patard ; and twenty Patards the Florin. See Florin. 

of fuch as having abandoned 'emfelves to the Flefti, were will- At Hambonrg, Nuremberg, &c. the Penin of Account , is 

in» to take up and confecrate 'emfelves to God by folemn put equal to tile French Penny To itmois. Eight of 'em make 

Vows. Their Rule is that of the Carmelites. theKreux; and 60 the Florin of thofe Cities; and 00 the 

Thefe Religious have this in peculiar, that they undergo no French Crown, or 4 s. 6d. Sterling. 

Noviciate. All they require is, that they continue a few Months PtNKY-Ifeigbt, a Trey Weight, containing 24 Grains ; 

in the Monaftery in a fecular Habit; after which they are each Grain weighing a Grain of Wheat gather*! out of the 

admitted to the Vows. Middle of the Ear, well dried. See Weight and Grain. 

PENITENTIAL, PENITENTIALE, an Ecclefiaftical Twenty of thefe Penny-wights make an Ounce Troy. See 

Book retain'd among the Ryuanifis ; wherein is prescribed Ounce. 



what relates to the Imposition of Penance, and the Reconci- 
liation of Penitents. See Penance and Peni- 



In the Capitularies of Charlemaign, the Priefts are enjoin'd Silver. 



A Penny-weight of Gold Bullion Standard, i worth four 
Shillings ; andot Silver Bullion, Three-pence. See Gold and 



to ftudy well their Penitential. 

There are various Penitential; ; the Roman Penitential; 
that of Venerable Sede , that of Pope Gregory III. i$c. 

PENITENCIARY , an Office, or Tribunal in the Court 
of Rome ; wherein are examined and deliver'd out the fecret 
Bulls Graces, or Difpenfations relating to Confcience, Con- 
feffion, &. See Bull, &c. ^ 

The Expeditions ot the Penitentiary are leal d up with red 
Wax ; and fent clofe ; directed to the Confeflbrs. 



The Name took its rife hence, that this was actually the 
Weight of one of our ancient Silver Pennies. See Penny. 

Pennyi-^j?. See Penny-'Posx. 

PENSA Libra, in our ancient Cuftoms, a Pound of Money 
paid by Weight, not by Tale. See Pound and Libra. 

PENSION, a yearly Appointment, or Sum of Money paid 
any one for Services, or Confederations already paft. See Pen- 
sionary. 

That which in the two Temples is cali'd a Parliament, 



PENN ATA Folia, winged Leaves ; amengft 'Botanifts, are and Lincoln' s-Inn a Council, is in Gray's-Inn termed a Pen- 
fuch Leaves of Plants, as grow directly one againft another, on fion ; that is, an Affembly of the Members of the Society. 

'■" - "$c. to confult of the Affairs of the Houfe. 



&. 



See Parliament, 



Pen/ions, are alfo certain annual Payments of each Mem- 
ber to the Houfe, for certain Occasions. 

When a Penfion-Writ is iffued, none fued thereby in the 
Inns ot Court, ftiall be difcharged, or permitted to come into 



the fame Rib, or Stalk as : thofe of Afli, Walnut- Trees, &. 
See Leaves, Plant. &. 

Penitentiary, isalfoan Officer, or Dignitary in fome 
Cathedrals, veiled with Power from the Biifiop to abfolve 
Cafes referv'd to him ; on which Account he is call'd the 

In fome Places there is a Grand Penfionary, and a Sub- Commons, till all Duties be paid. 

Penitentiary. Auajiafius fays, that Pope Simplicius chofe Hence a Peufion-Order in the fame Inn, is a peremptory 

fome among rhe Roman Priefts to prefide over Penances. At Order againft fuch of the Society as are in Arrearfor Peuflous, 

nrefent the Pope has his Grand Penitentiary ; who is a Car- and other Duties. 

Sinai and the Chief of the other Penitentiary Priefts eftab- PENSIONARY, or PENSIONER, a Perfon who has a 

lilh'd' in the Patriarchal Churches of Rome, who confult him Penfion, Appointment, or yearly Sum, payable during Life, by 

in difficult Cafes. way of Acknowledgement; charg'd on the Eftate of a Prince, 

He prefides in the Penitentiary, difpatches Difpenfations, Company, particular Perfon, &c. 



Abfolutions, tiJc. and has under him a Regent, and twenty four 
Proctors or Advocates of the facred Penitentiary. 

PENNON, a Standard with a long Tail ; anriently belong- 
ing to a Ample Gentleman ; properly us'd 
place over a Tent. See Guidon, ci°c. 

It is oppos'd to the Banner, which was fqua 
when any one was to be made a Banneret, the Ceremony con- 
futed in Cutting oft" rhe Tail of his Pennon, and thus con- 
verting it into a Banner, SeeBANNER, or Banneret. 

The word comes from the Latin, PannllS, Cloath. 

PENNY, or PEN Y, in Commerce, an ancient Englifi Coin 



In the Romifij Countries, 'tis frequent to have Pen/ions on 
Benijices : Thefe were antiently granted with a great deal of 
Eafe, under pretence of Infirmities, Poverty, £Jc. But fioce 
a Guidon to the XII. Century, thefe Pretences were carried fo far, that 
the Incumbents, or Titularies of Benefices were little more 
than Farmers. 

This oblig'd the fpirirual Powers to fix the Caufes, and the 
quantities of penfwns. Penficns are now only creatable by the 
Pope ; and are never to exceed one third of the Revenue; two 
thirds being ftill to remain to the Incumbent. 

Pensionary, is alio the firft Minifter of the States of the 



and hence, 



which had formerly confiderable Courfe; but is now generally Province of Holland. See States. 

dwindled into an imaginary Money, or Mony of Account. See The Penfionary is Chairman in Aflcmblies of the States of 

Mony and Coin. that Province; he propofes the Matters to be confulted on, 

The ancient Englifi Penny, Penigot Pening, is the firft collects the Votes, forms and pronounces the Resolutions of 

Silver Coin ftruck in England; nay, and the only one Cur- the States, opens Letters, confers with foreign Minifters, g?c. 

rent among our Saxon Anceftors, as is agreed by Cambden He is charg'd with infpecting the Finances, preferving the 

Si elman,T)r. Hicks, &c. Rights of the Province, maintaining the Authority of the 

Hence' Peny, in ancient Statutes, tfc. is ufed for all States, and feeing to the Obfervation of Laws, &c. for the 

Silver Money. Cambden derives the Word from the Latin, good of the State. 

Pecan/a Money, in the general ; and hence the Ward-Peny, He affifts in the College of Deputy-Councellors of the Pro- 

Aver-pe'ny, Hundred-peny, Tithing-feny, and Brothal-feny. vince, who reprefent the Sovereignty in the Abfence of the 

The penny was equal in Weight to our Three-pence; five States ; and is perpetual Deputy of the States General of the 

of 'cm made one Shilling, or Sailing Saxon ; thirty a Mark United Provinces. 

atMmcuCe equal to our 7 s. 6d.. See Mark, Mancuse His Commiffion is only given for five Years; alter which 

jefc, ' 'ris deliberated whether or no it fhall be renew d. Indeed, 

Till the Time of King Elivari I. The Penny was ftruck there is no Inftance of its having been revoked. Death only 

with a Crofs fo deeply indented in it, that it might be eafily p ut s a Period to the Functions of this important Minifter. 

broke, and parted, on occaflon, into two parts ; thence call'd Formerly, he was call'd the Advocate if the Province : The 

Half-'pennys; or into four, thence call'd Fourthings, or Far- Title Penfionary was only given at the Time Barnveli had 

things. See Farthing. t _ the Office. 

But that Prince coin'd it without Indenture; in lieu of . 

which he firft ftruck round Half-pence and Farthings. Crvttas 
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Grotius calls him in latin, Jdfeffor farifferittlS; Mm/la, JM- 
'wcaws Geueralis; Mathaus, Profeffor at Leiden, Confiliarius 
•Penfionarius ; which is the Quality the States give him in their 
Inftruments. 



Vfe of the PENTJGIUPH or Parallelogram. 

1. To Copy a Defign in the fame Scale or Bignefs as the 

Pensionary, u alfo the firft Minifter of the Regency of Original: Screw the Worm 5 into the Table; lay a Paper 

each City, in the Province of BoUttni. See Province. under the Pencil 4, and the Defign under the Poini 5. This 

His Office is to give his Advice in Matters relating to the done> conducing the Point over the feveral Lines and Parts 

Government, either ot the City in particular, or of the State of the Defign, the Pencil will draw or repeat the fame on the 

in General; and in Aftembhesot the States of the Province is Paper. 

Speaker in behalf of his City „. if the De fi gn be t0 bc re(W1 £ intQ half ^ 

Yet, the Functions of t<nt& fPenflonaries is not alike every Space . the Worm muft be placed at the End of the long 

where: In fome Cities they only give their Advice; and are Ruler 4; and the Paper and Pencil in the Middle. In this 

never found in Affembhes ot the Magiftrares, except when Situation conduct the Brafs-point over the feveral Lines of 

exprefly call d thither : In others they attend conftantly; and the Dcfign as before ; and the Pencil at the fame Time will 

in others they even make the Propofitions on the Part of the draw its Copy in the Proportion required; the Pencil here 

Bourguer Maflers, draw up their Conclufions, £& only moving half the Lengths that the Point moves. 

They are call A fPenflonanes, becaufe they receive an Ap- Hence, on the contrary, if the Defign be to be enlarged by 

poinrment or 'Penjwn. one half.- The Brafs-point, with the Defign, muft be placed in 

Gestkmm- Pensioners, a Band of Gentlemen whofe t he Middle, at Pig. 3 . the Pencil and Paper at the End of the 

Bufinefs is to Guard the King s Perfon in his own Houfe; lma Rukr- and g e Worm a , the othcr * 
nd who for that End wait in the preience Chamber. 



long Ruler, and the Worm at the other. 

3. To enlarge or reduce in other Proportions, there are 
They were firft fet onFoot by K. Henry VII. The Num- Ho]es drilrd £ equa] Difta nceson each Ruler, ok all along 

the ihort ones, and half way the long ones $ in order for plac- 
ing the Brafs Point, Pencil, and Worm in aright Line therein; 
i. e. if the Piece carrying the Point be put in the third Hole, 
the two other Pieces muft be put each in its third Hole. 

If then, the Point and Defign be placed at any Hole of the 

great Rulers, and the Pencil with the Paper at any Hole of 

the fhort Ruler, which forms the Angle therewith ; the Copy 

ill be left than half the Original, On the contrary, it it be 



bcr is Potty 3 and each obliged to keep three double Horfes 
and a Servant, who is to be arm'd: fo that they properly 
make a Troop of Guards j and have accordingly been mui- 
ter'd bv their own Officers • but this part of Duty, to which 
they are fwore, the King ufually difpenfes with. 

Their Officers are a Captain, Lieutenant, Standard-bearer, 
and Clerk of the Cheque. 

Their ordinary Arms are guilt Pole-Axes, with which they 



— , , - , r v * ,-,, _ , „ , . . j win ugicia Ljiduunn mt wiiHiiwi. xju me contrary, it 

attend the King to and from the Chapel Royal ; receiving laced g , one of the Holes f tilu!hon Rul h £ h is 

him in the Preience Chamber or coming out of his private ^ m t0 the j RuJ( , r the c ;j, b ' fam fa 

Lodging ; as alfo at all great Solemnities. Their 'Penfion the Original. 

i o/./cr.fc»«. The Conftruflion of this Inftrument requires a Degree of 

PENTACHORD, an ancient mufical Inftrument, with Ac which moft of our Inftrument Makers are Strangers 
five Strings ; whence the Name, ot wem, rive, and x°^ CL 



Chord .String 

The Invention of the 'Pentachord is referr'd to the Scythians: 
The Strings were of Bullocks Leather, and were ffruck with 
a 'PleQnem made of Goats Horn. 

PENTACROSTICK, a Set or Series of Vcrfes fo dif- 
pos'd, as that there are always found five Acrofticks of rhe 
lame Name , in five Divifions of each Verfe. See Acrostic. 

PENTAGON, in Geometry, a Figure with £k Sides, 
and five Angles ; whence its Name;from theGreekniVTzyms 
Suinqtiaigahs. See Polygon. 

If the five Sides be equal, the Angles are fo too ; and the 
Figure is call'd a regular 'Pentagon : As Fig. 47. Tab. Geo- . 

metry. , „ _ 

Moft Cittadels are regular (Pentagons. See Cittadil. 

The moft confiderable Property of a 'Pentagon is, that one 
of its Sides, V. g. 2) E, is equal in Power to the Sides of a 
Hexagon, and a Decagon inferibed in the fame Circle A"B C 
iD E: that is, the Square of the Side D E is equal to the 
Sum of the Squares of the Sides 'D a and 1) b. 

<Pafpii has alfo demonftrated that twelve regular Pentagons 
contain more than twenty Triangles inferibed in the fame 
Circle, Lib. 5.prob.45. 

The'Sodecahedrcn, which is the fourth regular Body, con- 
fifls of twelve 'Pentagons. See Dodecahedron. 

'Pro\eRien or 'Perffecthe oj a Pentagon. See Per- 
spective. 

PENTAGRAPH, an Inftrument whereby Defigns , 
Prints &c. of any Kind, may be copied in any Pro- 
portion ; without a Perfon's being skill'd in drawing. See De- 



sion, Reduction, S?c. 
The Inftrument is otherwife call'd a 'Parallelogram. 



See 



Parallelogram. 

The common •PentagraJ-h (reprefented T&b.Mifcellany Fig.6.) 
confifts of four Brafs or Wooden Rulers, two of 'em from 1 5 
to 1 8 Inches long, the other two half that length. At the 
Ends, and in the Middle of the longer Rulers, as alfo at the 
Ends of the fhorter are Holes ; upon the exact fixing whereof 
the Perfection of the Inftrument chiefly depends. Thofe in 
the Middle of the long Rulers are to be at the fame diftance 
from thofe at the ends of the long ones, and thofe of the fhort 
ones ; fo that when put together they may always make a 
^parallelogram. 

The Inftrument is fitted together for life, by feveral little 
Pieces, par&ularly a little : Pillar Fig 1. having at one End a "£f%r f^J^x^] ^ADe'utenmm'y. See Bible." 
Screw and Nut, whereby the two long Rulers are loined : and ■*- •*" > , , . ,- * , , c ' . - , J „ . 

I the othefa little Knot for the Inftrument to Aide on. The TheWord is form'd from the ■Greek „ t n* wx &. 
Pece ° is a R vet with a Screw and Nut, wherewith each 'PenStrpn, ,„ his Ufi.MVTefl. produces agoodNum- 
ifiot Ruler is feften'd to the Middle of each long one. The ber of Paffages to prove that ^ was not wholly the Au- 

' . ri'n i,j>1i»n/u»; it 'i -Mr. o thorof the Wentateucg, as we now have it. Indeed, thole ap. 

Pece 2 is a Pilar, one End wnercot oeing hollow d into a lllul " \ ,. i_r-j r ai • j - r 

riece j» 1 11U.U, »•">,■• o carent Interpolations at the End, are fumctent 10 determine 

Screw, has a Nut to fit it. C r ™ .*.. :5k.:„„ „kr.,-'j .„ r..„..„r. M„fi,, .!,„ a,„k„.„i-- .1.. 

At the other End is a Worm to fcrew into the Table : when 
the Inftrument is to be ufed, it joins the Ends of the two 
Ihort Rulers. The Piece 4 is a Pen, Portecraion, or Pencil, 
fcrew'd into a little Pillar. Zaftly, the Piece 5 is a Brafs- 
point, moderately blunt, fcrew'd likewife into a little 
Pillar, 



to ; for which rcafon there are very few of the Inftruments that 
fucceed. Few will do any Thing tolerably but ftraight 
Lines ; and many of 'em not thofe. 

PENTAMETER, in Poetry, a kind of Verfe, confiding 
of five Feet. See Verse and Foot. 

The two firft Feet of a 'Pentameter, may be either Dact yls, 
or Spondees ; the third always a Spondee ; and the two lafb 
Anapefts. 

It is ufually join'd to Hexameters, in Elegies, Epiftles, 
Epigrams, and other little Pieces. There is no work of 'Pen^ 
tameters alone. See Hexameter. 

The Word is form'd from the nintjurejy, q. 4. fine Ma- 
res. 

PENTAPETALOUS 'Plants, are fuch whofe Flower 
confifts of five Leaves. See Plaet. 

PENTAPOLIS, in Geography, f£c. a Country wherein 
are five Cities. 

The Name has been given to feveral Countries, particular- 
ly the Valley wherein flood the five infamous Cities deitroy'd 
by the Shower of Fire and Brimftone, in ths Time of Abra- 
ham. 

'Tis commonly fuppofed, this Country was the Place where 
now Hands the Lake Jj'fhahites, or dead Sea ; Sanfon places 
it in the Neighbourhood of this Lake, but without any 
Proof. 2)' Herbelot calls this the 'Pentafolis of the Sodomites. 

fix 'Pentafolis of Egyp was in the' Cyrenaica , on the Sea 
of Libya ; its five Cines were llertnice, Arfnce, t Ptole?nais i 
Cyrene, and Jplhnia. 

Among the ancient Geographers and Hiftorians, we like- 
wife read of the 'Pentefohs of Libya, now call'd Mejlrata ; 

The 'Pentaplis of Italy ; and rhe 'Penta£clis of Jfia. 
Minor. 

PENTAPTOTON, in Grammar, a Noun which has 
only five Cafes. See Jlptote and Case. 

PENTASTICH, in Poetry, a Stanza, or Divifion of a 
Poem, confifling of five Verfes. See Stanza. 

PENTASTYLE, in Architeflure, a Work wherein are 
five Rows of Columns. 

Such was the 'Portico begun by the Emperor Gallian, and 
which was to have been continued from the Flaminian-Gale 
to the Bridge Milvitis, i. e. from the 'Porto del 'Populo, to 
the Ponte-mole. 

PENTATEUCH, in the facred Learning, the five Books 
of Mofes, at the Head of the Old Teftament; ito. Genefis, 



the Point; it being abfur'd to fuppofe Mofes the Author of the 
Account of his own Death and Burial, and ot the Compari- 
fon between him and the fuccecding Prophets in Tfrael. 

Thefe interpolated Paffages are ufually attributed to Ef 
dfas ; who, on his Return from the Sabyhnifb Captivity, is 

fup- 
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fyppofccL to have publi/h'd the Old Teftament, or at leaft a 
Parr of it corrected and enlargM. See Canon. 

There are two famous pentateilchs, or Editions of the 
tpentateucfy which have a Jong Time difputed the Prefe- 
rence, both as to Antiquity, and as to Character, viz. that of 
the Jews, calPd the Jewijh or Hebrew Pentateuch, wrote in 
Ch-Udean or AJjyrian Characters; and that of the Samaritans 
wrote in the Samaritan or Phoenician Character. 

Each is maintained to be the ancient Hebrew ; tho' the Ge- 
nerality of the Criticks give it in behalf of the latter. See He- 
brew. 

Indeed, as to the Point of Matter, they are generally pretty 
conformable to each other ; each has all the interpolated Paf- 
ia°es above-mention'd, tho' the Samaritan has one or two 
more, not in the Hebrew. The firfta Paffage in 1)eut. 27. 4 
where an Altar is enjoin'd to be built, and Sacrifices to be of- 
fered at Mount Ebal, or rather Mount Gerizz-im, which Paf- 
fage was doubtlefs foifted in to countenance the Samaritan 
Worfhip, and reprefent it of equal Antiquity with that of 
the Temple of Jemfaknt* See Samaritans. 

Indeed, Mr. fflmfi'on declares he fees no Reafon to accufe 
the Samaritan of Corruption, in thefe Points, but rather the 
Jew'ip j and earnei'tly concludes that the Fotmer is an uncor- 
rupted Copy of the Books of Mcfes, originally derived from 
the firft Separation of the ten Tribes emfelves, in the Days of 
Jeroboam ; the contrary whereof is apparent from the mere 
"confelTed Interpolations afcribed to Ejdras , who lived feveral 
hundred Tears after the time of Jeroboam* 

But the grand Difference is in the Character: The Jewip 
being in the Chaldean or Affyrian Character, and the Sama- 
ritan in the Phoenician, i. e. the Camaniiifii Character; this 
latter teems to have an Advantage over the vulgar Jewifc 
Pentateuch ; yet is Prideaux of Opinion, the Latter is only a 
Tranfcript from the Former, out of the Chaldean into the old 
Hebrew Character. One great Reafon he gives, is, that there 
are many Variations in the £^2^7^72, manitettly occasioned by 
miitaking the iimilar Letters in the Hebrew Alphabet ; which 
Letters having no Similitude in the Samaritan Character, 'tis 
evident the Variations mult have a-rifen in tranferibing from 
the vulgar Hebrew into the Samaritan-, not the contrary 
way. 

Add to this, that Simon, Allix, and many other learned 
Men take the Chaidean or Affyrian Character to have been 
the Character always in ufe among the 'Jews ; and the Sama- 
ritan or Canaamt/jh, or as it is alfo calPd the old Hebrew 
Character, to have never been ufed by the Jews before the 
Captivity, in any manner, either in Books or on Medals. See 
Character. 

Hence the Pentateticlo muft have been tranferibed into that 
Charaaer ; and that, probably, to render it legible to the Inha- 
bitants of Samaria, who upon the firft Introduction of the 
^Pentateuch might probably be verfed in no other Character. 
Ufoer takes the Samaritan Pentateuch to have been compiled 
by c Dofithem a Samaritan, mention'd by Origen to have adul- 
terated the Pentateuch. Du-pin fuppofes it the Work of fome 
modern Samaritan, whom he imagines to have compiled it 
chiefly out of the different Copies of the Palestinian and 'Ba- 
bylonian Jews, and the Septuagint ; becaufe it fometimes 
agrees with one, and fometimes with another. 

PENTATHLON, in Antiquity, the five Exercifes per- 
formed in the Grecian Games, and for which Prizes were 
-propofed. See Exeucises, Game, vc. 

Thefe Exercifes were Wreftling, Boxing, Leaping, Run- 
ning 'and Quoit-playing. 

He who bore away the Prize in 'em all, was call'd Pe?ztathms; 
by the Latins, Quiucurtio ; as the five Exercifes themfelves 
were by thofe latter People call'd ghiinquertium. 

PENTATONON, in the ancient Mufic, a Concord, by 
us call'd the greater Sixth. See Sixth. 

It confifts'of four Tones, and a major and minor Semi- 
tone ; whence the Name Pentatonon, q. d. five Tones. 

PENTECOST, Whitsuntide, a folemn Feaft of the 
Church, held in Commemoration of the Defcent of the Holy 
Ghoffc on the A pottles ; as defcribed in the Acts. See 
Feast. 

It has its Name from the Greek rrsvlwKOTls, gunquagefwius 
50th, becaufe held on the fiftieth Day after Eafter. See 
Easter 

In the ancient Church, Pentecoftfa;§(\& the Pafchal Time, 
or J5ty?<?r-Seafon ; wherein, as Tertullian, St. Jerom, £fc. 
obferve, Hallelujah was fung every where, the Omxe cele- 
brated ftanding, no Fatting allowed, &C. 

The Jews likewife had a Featt, they call'd pentecoft, or 
guinqiiagefimus ; folemnized in Memory of the Laws being 
given to Mofes 50 Days after their Departure out of Egypt. 

PENTECOSTALS, antiently, were pious Oblations 
made at the Feaft of Pentecoft, by the Parifhioners, to their 
Parifh Prieft; and fometimes by inferior Churches or Parifhes, 
to the principal Mother Church. See Oblation. 

Thefe Parifh Pentecofials were alfo call'd Whitftn-Far- 
things; and their Sum was divided into four Pans, of which 
one went to the Prieft, one to the Poor, one towards the Re- 



pair of the Parifh Church, and one to the Bifliop. See 

Whitson-Far THINGS. 

PENTECONTORE, a Veffel with fifty Oars. 

PENTESYRINGUS, in Antiquity, a Sort cf Pillory* 
with five Holes; wherein were fattened the Legs, Arms;, 
and Heads of Criminals, to prevent their ftirring. 

PENTHEMIMER1S, in the Greek and Latin Poetry, 
part of a Verfe confifting of two Feet, and a long Syllable. 

The Word is Greek -Tnv^^ifj.i^, 

PENULT1MA, or PENULTIMATE, in Grammar, 
&c. a Syllable, or Foot, immediately before the laft. 

Hence Antepenultimate is that before the Penultimate, or 
the laft but two; 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, Pene £3? altimus, al- 
moft laft. 

Penultimate, in Mufic. M. Brojfard will have it the 
fame with what the Greeks call'd Paranete^ tho* others 
won't allow the Paranete to be the penultimate Chord, but 
the next thereto. 

The Penultimate of the fteparate, Paranete Diezeugmenon, 
is a Name the Ancients gave to one of the Chords of their Lyre 
or Syftem ; correfponding to the 2), la, re, of the tnird 
Octave of the modern Syftem. 

Penultimate of the Acute, Or paranete Hyperboleon,^ a 
Chord of the ancient Syftem, anfwering to the G, re, fol, of ' 
the third Octave of the modern Syttem. 

PENUMBRA, in Affronomy, a faint or partial Shade, 
obferv'd between the perfect Shadow and the full Light, in 
an Eclipfe. See Shadow. 

The Penumbra arifes from the Magnitude of the Sun's 
Body : were he only a luminous Point, tne Shadow wou'd be 
all perfect; but by reafon of the Diameter of the Sun, it 
happens that a Place which is not illuminated by the whole 
Body of the Sun, docs yet receive Rays from a Part thereof. 

Thus fuppofe S the Sun (Tab Aftronomy Fig.4.7.^ and ^"the 
Moon, and the Shadow of the latter to be projected on a Plane 
as G H. The true proper Shadow of T, vm. G H, will be 
incompafs'd with an imperfect Shadow or Penumbra H L 
and G E, each Portion whereof is illuminated by an entire 
Hemifphere of the Sun. 

The Degree of Light or Shadow of the Penumbra will be 
different in different Parts, as thofe Parts lye open to the 
Rays of a greater or lelTer Part of the Sun's Body: Thus 
from X. to H, and from E to G the Light continually dimi- 
nifhes ; and in the Confines of G and H, the penumbra becomes 
loft and confounded with the total Shade ; as, near E and Xj it 
is confounded with the total Light. 

The Penumbra muft be found in all Eclipfes, whether 
of the Sun, the Moon, or the other Planets, primary, of 
fecundary ; but it is moft considerable with us in Eclipfes 
of the Sun ; as in the Cafe here refcrr'd to. 

In Eclipfes of the Moon, the Earth is incompafs'd indeed 
with a Penumbra ; but 'tis only fenfible to us on the Earth. 
near the total Shadow: An Obferver placed on a Plane, 
whereon the Shadow falls, might obferve the whole 
Pemimbra, as in Eclipfes of the Sun. Thus an Eye placed 
at lot F, will only fee the Semi-diameter of the Sun; the 
reft being hid behind the Moon. Going from I towards H, 
the more and more of the Sun is hid, till it be loft in the 
Shadow itfelf, &c. 

Hence we have Eclipfes of the Sun when the Shadow ne- 
ver touches the Earth, provided the Penumbra doth but 
reach it; and hence there is a Difference obferv'd in 
Eclipfes of the Sun, as the Shadow itfelf, or a greater or left 
Degree of the Penumbra, pafles over a Place. See Sun. 

But Eclipfes of the Moon appear the fame in all Places 
where they are vifible. See Moon. 

When the Shadow itfelf falls on the Earth, the Eclipfe is 
faid to be Total or Central ; when only the 'pemimbra falls on 
it, the Eclipfe is faid to be partial. See Eclipse. 

The Penumbra extends infinitely in length, inafmuch as 
to each point of the Diameter of the Sun, there anfwers a 
fpace infinite in length into which no Rays enter from that 
Point, tho' there do from others. Two Rays drawn from the 
two Extremities of the Earth's Diameter, and which proceed 
ftill diverging, make the two Edges of the Pemimbra ; which, 
of Confequence, is continually growing in Width, and is infi-- 
nite, alfo in this Senfe. 

All that infinite Space is the P>e?iumbra, except the Trian- 
gle of the Shadow included in it. 

The Figure of this Space comprehending the Shadow, is a 
Trapezium, one of whofe Sides is the Diameter of the Earth ; 
the oppofite Side parallel thereto is an infinite Line, i. e. tho 
Width of 'the Penumbra projected to infinity, and the^ two 
other Sides the two Rays drawn from the two Extremities of 
the Diameter of the Sun, by thofe of the Diameter of the 
Earth, and which prolono'd back beyond the Sun, will inter- 
fect in a certain Point, making an Angle equal to the apparent 
Diameter of the Sun ; which Angle may be call'd the Angle 
of the Penumbra, 

Now the Pemmibra will be the greater as this Angle, or, 

which is the fame Thing, as the Star is greater, the Planet re- 
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maining the fame : And if the Diameter of the Planet be in- 
creas'd, the Star remaining the fame, 'twill be the fame as if 
the Diameter ftill receeded from the Angle of the Penumbra. 

M. de le Hire examins the different Degrees of the Pemt?n- 
bra, and reprefents 'em Geometrically by the Ordinates of a 
Curve, which fhall be among 'emfelves, as the different Parts 
of the Sun's Disk, wherewith a Body placed in the Penum- 
bra is enlighten'd. 

PEPPER, an Aromatic Fruit, or Grain of a hot, dry Qua- 
lity; chiefly ufed in the feafoning of Meats. See Spice. 

It is the Product of a Shrub growing in feveral Parts of the 
Faft-lndies, chiefly Java, Sumatra, Malacca, and the Coafts 
of Maiabar. The Plant is very weak and of the reptile Kind, 
and for that Reafon ufually planted at the Foot of the larger 
Trees, as the Areca, Cacoa, Uc. 

The 'pepper grows in Grapes or Clutters ; at firft green, as 
they ripen they grow red; and at laft, after being expofed a 
While to the Sun, become black, in the Condition we fee 'em. 

The Fruit is gather'd in November. It muft bechofen large, 
well fed, not wrinkled, without Duft, with a good many 
white Grains in it; and Care be taken the largeft Grains 
han't been pick'd out to make white 'Peeper. 

White Pepper is the Fruit of the fame Plant with the 
Black, and is prepared from it by moiftening it with Sea- 
Water, and then expofing ittotheSun, and cafting away the 
outer Bark, which abandoning the Grain, leaves it white. 

Indeed, M. 2)etluu, a late Traveller, fays, they ftrip off 
the Skin, by beating it before it be quite dry; or by foaming 
it in Water after it has dried, and then beating it. 

Many Authors, and among the reft Tomer, will have the 
white 'Pepper to be natural, and the Fruit of a different 
Plant from the Black ; but M. Dellon, who exprefsly declares 
the contrary from his own long Experience, feems to put the 
Matter pair, doubt. 

White Pepper muft be chofen after the fame manner as 
black ; with this further Care, that it han't been whiten'd. 

"pepper that is fold ground, is very apt to be fophiificated ; 
the Black with burnt Cruft of Bread, &c. the White with 
beaten Rice. 

Long Pepper is a kind of Pepper denominated from its 
form, which in Length and Thicknefs equals a Child's Finger; 
it confiits of an affemblage of Grains join'd clofe to one ano- 
ther, of a brownifh Colour, bordering without on red, and 
within on black ; and grows by a long Pedicle to a Plant, like 
that of the black pepfer, but lower, and its Leaves fmaller 
and greener. 

Its Tafte refembles that of the former, but lefs fharp. 

There are three kinds of this P>epper, that of the Haft-In- 
dies, that of America, and that of Ethiopia, call'd alfo Grain 
ofZeilon: Tho' the firft alone is the proper longPepper$ the 
reft refembling it but little. 

It muft be chofen new, large, heavy, well fed, hard to 
break, without Duft or Mixture; its chief Ufe is in Medi- 
cine, where it enters feveral Galenical Compofitions, among 
the reft Treacle. 

Guinea Pepper, is a redPepper, of a Coral Colour, much 
efteem'd by the Americans, from among whom 'tis brought, 
and by them call'd Chile, by the Spaniards Pimenta, and the 
French, Garden Coral. 

'Tis now cultivated pretty commonly in France, efpecially 
in Languedoc ; ufed in making Vinegar, and likewife confec- 
ted with Sugar. It muft be chofen new, in large Pods, dry, 
entire, and red. 

There are four Kinds, the firft call'd by the Americans Chil- 
chotes ; the fecond very fmall Chilterpin, both of a very pungent 
Tafte ; the third Tonalchiles, moderatly hot, and eaten by 
the Natives like other Fruit with Bread ; the fourth Chilpela- 
gua, moderately pungent, much ufed by the Spaniards in the 
Preparation of Chocolate ; there is alio a fifth Kind call'd 
Agy, growing in 'Peru. 

Jamaica Pepper, call'd by the Zttttcb Amomi, is the Fruit 
of the Tree that yields the Indian Wood, growing plentifully 
in Jamaica and other American Iflands. 

It is a real Aromatic, and may fupply the Defect both of 
Cloves, Nutmeg, and Cinnamon ; the French call it the 
round Clove, from its Tafte refembling that Spice. 

PERACUTUM Menftmum. See Menstruum. 

PENY. See Penny. 

PEPASMUS, in Medicine, the digefting and ripening of 
morbid Humours. See Maturation, Digestion. 

The Word is Greek ^zuretoyLSi, 

PEPASTIC, or PEPTIC, in Medicine, a kind of Medi- 
cament, of the Coniiftence of an Emplafter; proper to bring 
vitious and corrupt Humours to a Head, and difpofe 'em for 
Suppuration. See Ripener and Digestive. 

Butter, Roots of Mallows, of Flowers-de-lis, Onions and 
Leaves of Oxylapathum are efteem'd good pepafticks, or 
Maturatives. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek tevalniv to digeft or 
ripen. 

PepiA, popularly PEP or PIP, a Difeafe of Fowls ; con- 
iifting in a little white dry Pellicle, arifing on the Tongue, 
from their having thirfted much. 
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Among Falconers, the Pepia is a Difeafe arifing in the 
Tongues of their Birds, from eating Salt and ilinking Flefh 

PEPSIS, in Medicine, the Coition, or digefting of Foods 
or Humours in the Body. See Coction and Digestion. * 

The Word is Greek, iti-^is, boiling. 

PFPTIC, in Medicine. See Pepastic. 

PEPUZIANS, a Seel of ancient Hereticks, orherwife 
call'd Phrygians, or Cataphrygians. 

They had their Name Pepimans from a Pretence that 
J. C. appcar'd to one of their Propheteffes in the City Pepu- 
za in Phrygia, which was their holy City. See Quinti- 
lians. 

PER Z)efcenfum, by 'uJefcent, in Chvmiftry, a particular 
manner of Diftillation. See Descent. 

PER %)eliquhim. See Delic^uium. 

Salt of Tartar, diffolved by the coldnefs or moifture of the 
Air, is call'd Oil of Tartar per Tleliqttiiim, &c* See 
Tartar. 

PER Arfin, PER Thefin. Terms in Mufic Per is a 
Latin Prepofition, fignifying by, during-? Arfis and Thefis are 
Greek Words, the firft whereof figm&cs Flevanon ; the fecond 
Pojiticn. 

Per 1'hefin, fignifies in beating or during the firft time of 
the Mcafure; Per Arfin, in rifing, or in the laft Time of 
the Meafure. 

A Song, Counter-point, Fugue, &c. are faid to be per 
1'hefin, when the Notes defcend from the Acme to the 
Grave ; and on the contrary, that they are per Arfw i when 
the Notes afcend from Grave to Acute. 

PERAMBULATION of the Foreft, the Surveying or 
Walking about the Foreft, or the Limits of it, by Juftices or 
other Oificers thereto appointed, to fet down the Metes and 
Bounds thereof, and what is within the Foreft, and what 
without. See Purlieu and Forest. 

PERAMBULATIONE factenda, is a Writ comanding 
the Sheriffs to make Perambulation, and fet down the 
Bounds of two or more Manours, whofe Limits are not fo 
well known. 

PERAMBULATOR, in Surveying, an Inftrument for 
the meafuringof Diftances, call'd alfo Pedometer, Way-wifer, 
and Surveying Wheel. See Pedometer and Surveying- 
Wheel. 

Its Advantages are its Handinefs, and Expedition ; its con- 
trivance is fuch, as that it may be fitted to the Wheel of a 
Coach; in which it preforms its Office, and meafures the 
Road without any Trouble at all. 

There is fome Difference in its make : That now moft 
ufual, as moft Convenient, is as follows. 

Conftruclion of the Perambulator or Way-ivifer. 

The 'Perambulator (reprefented Tab. Surveying Fig. 25.) 
confifts of a Wheel 2 Foot 7 Inches and an half in Dia- 
meter; confequently half a Pole, or eight Foot and 3 Inches 
in Circumference. On one End of the Axis is a Nut i of 
an Inch in Diameter, divided into 8 Teeth, which upon 
moving the Wheel round, fall into the 8 Teeth of another 
Nut c, fix'd on one End of an Iron Rod J^, and thus turn 
the Rod once round, in the Time the Wheei makes one Re- 
volution. This Rod lying along a Groove in the Side of the 
Carriage of the Inftrument, has at its other End a fquare 
Hole, into which fits the End 6 of the little Cylinder P. This 
Cylinder is difpofed under the Dial-plate of a Movement, at 
the End of the Carriage S, in fuch manner as to be moveable 
about its Axis. Its End a is cut into a perpetual Screw, 
which falling into the 32 Teeth of a Wheel perpendicular 
thereto; upon driving the Inftrument forward, that Wheel 
makes a Revolution, each 16 Pole. On the Axis of this 
Wheel is a Pinion with fix Teeth, which falling into the 
Teeth of another Wheel of do Teeth, carries it round every 
Itfoth Pole, or half Mile. 

This laft Wheel then carrying a Hand or Index round 
with it, over the Divifions of the Dial-plate whofe outer 
Limb is divided into i(5o Parts, correiponding to the ido 
Poles ; points out the Numbers of Poles pafs'd over. 

Again, on the Axis of this laft Wheel, is a Pinion contain- 
ing 20 Teeth, which falling into the Teeth of a third Wheel 
that has 40 Teeth, drives it once round in 320 Poles, or a 
Mile. On the Axis of this Wheel is a Pinion of 12 Teeth, 
which falling into the Teeth of a fourth Wheel that has 72 
Teeth, drives it once round in 12 Miles. 

This fourth Wheel carrying another Index, over the in- 
ner Limb of the Dial-plate, divided into r2, for Miles, and 
each Mile fubdivided into Halves, Quarters, and Furlongs, 
ferves to Regifter the Revolutions of the other Hand, and to 
keep Account of the half Miles and Miles pafs'd over as far 
as 12 Miles. 

Ufe of the Perambulator or IFay-wi/er. 

The Application of this Inftrument is obvious from its 
Conftruclion. Its proper Office is in the Surveying of Roads, 

and 
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and large Distances, where a great deal of Expedition, and 
not over much Accuracy is required. 5 Tis evident the driv- 
ing it along, and obferving the Hands ; has the fame Effect 
as dragging the Chain, and taking account of the Chains and 
Links. See therefore the Article Chain. 

PERCEPTION, in Phiiofophy, a iimple Comprehension ; 
tir that Iimple idea of a Thing, which we conceive without 
making any Affirmation or Negation. See Idea. 

If that Idea exhibit any Image to the Mind, it is call'd 
Imagination j if it exhibit none, it retains the general Name 
of (perception. See Imagination. 

Thus when we hear the Word Tree; the Idea we then form 
in the Mind, is call'd an Imagination. But when we hear of 
a Thing, whereof no Image can be framed as of doubting^ 
the Idea we then have is a mere 'Perception. Sec Sensa- 
tion. 

It may be obferv'd, that the Idea's we receive by Perce- 
ption, are often alter'd by the Judgement, without our taking 
notice of it; thus a Globe being fet before our Eyes, the 
Idea thereby imprinted, is a flat Circle, varioufly ihadow'd : 
But being accuitom'd to perceive what kind of Appearances 
convex Bodies are wont to make in us; the Judgement alters 
the Appearances into their Caufes; and from that Variety of 
Shadow or Colour iiames to itfelt the Perception of a convex 
Figure of one uniform Colour. See Judgement. 

This in many Cafes, by a fettled Habit, is perform 'd fo rea- 
dily, that we take that for the 'perception of our Senfation, 
which is but an Idea torm'd by the Judgement ; fo that one 
ferves only to excite the other, and is fcarce taken notice of it- 
felf : as a Man who reads or hears with Attention, takes little 
notice of the Characters or Sounds; but of the Idea's which 
are excited in him thereby. 

The Faculty of Perception, feems to be that which puts 
the Ditli nation between the animate and inanimate Parts of 
the Creation. Vegetables, fome of them, have fome degree 
of Morion, and upon different Application of other Bodies, 
alter their Figures and Motions ; and have hence obtained the 
Name of fenjitive Plants: Which, however, is the Refult of 
mere Mechanifm, and no otherwife produced, than the 
Ihortening of a Rope by the Amhion of Water. But per- 
ception is a Metaphyseal Principle, and found in fome De- 
gree in all Animals ; and in them alone. 

PER Minima, in Pharmacy, an intimate and perfect 
Mixture of natural Bodies ; wherein their very Minima, i. e. 
their Atums, or firft component Particles are fuppofed to be 
accurately blended together. See Mixtion. 

If Silver and Lead be melted together, they will mingle 
together per minima. 

PER-SE, in Chymiflry. When a Body is diflill'd fingly, 
and without the ufual addition of any other Matter to raife 
it; it is faidto be dipWd Per-fe. See Distillation. 

The genuine Spirits of Harts-horn, are thofe rais'd Per-fe, 
in oppontion to thofe diflill'd by the addition of Chalk. 

Per-se, in Logic. A Thing is faid to be confidered Per-fe, 
when it is taken in the Abflracf. See Abstract. 

PERCH , Pole or Rod, a long Meafure, much ufed in 
furveying and meafuring of Land. See Measure, 

Among the old Romans, and ftill among Geometricians, 
the Pertica, Perch, is ten foot ; and they otherwife call it the 
Catena, funis, and P)ecempeda. See Decempeda. 

In England, the Statute Perch contains 16" Foot and 4> and 
for Coppice-woods, £S?c. 18 Foot: 40 fquare Perches make a 
Rood, and 160 an Acre. See Rood and Acre. 

The Cujlomary perch is various in various Counties : In 
Staffordshire 'tis 24 Foot; in the Foreft of Sherwood ai, the 
Foot there being 8 Inches, the Meafure whereof was mark'd 
on the Chancel Wall of Edonflow, and in the Church of St. 
Mary in Nottingham. See foot. 

In Herefordpire, a Perch cf walling is 16 ' Foot ; a Perch 
ofDitching 21 Foot, &c. 

In France, the perch is from 18 to 23, and even 27 of 
their Feet. 

PERCHANT, among Fowlers a Decoy-bird, which the 
Fowler has faften'd by the Foot, and which flutters about the 
Place where 'tis tied, to draw other Birds to it, and give the 
Fowler an Occafion of catching 'em. 

PERCOLATION, in Medicine, &c. the Action of Fil- 
trating. See Filtration. 

PERCUSSION, inPhyficks, the Impreffion a Body makes 
in falling or finking upon another ; or the Shock or Colliflon 
of two Bodies, which concurring, alter each others Motion. 
See Motion and Collision. 

'Percufficn is either director oblique. 

tDiretl Perctifjion, is where the Impulfe is given in the 
Pire&ion of a right Line perpendicular to the point of Con- 
tact. 

In Spheres, therefore, the Percuffion is diretl, when the 
Line of Direction paffes thro' both their Centres. See Di- 
rect. 

Oblique percuffwn, is where the Impulfe is given in the 
Direction of a Line Oblique to the Point of Contact. See 
Oblique. 
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Doarim of Percussion, or the Laws of Motion, re- 
Jutting from the Percussion of Bodies. 

■!? ?°n ie E, C n her F^fy hard > or peAaiy foft, and ft 
voidofall Elafticity; the Laws ot ' -Percuffion are eafily de- 
te ™ n i : . but &x f> oven the hardeft Bodies have their Thare 
of Elafticity; and in Elaftic Bodies, the Laws are very dif- 
ferent and much more intricate ; having been firft afcertain'd 
' n / h e Philofoph. Tranf aa- by Sir Ch. Wren, Dr. fpUBs, and 
Mr. Huygens; we fhall lay down eacha-parr. 

Laws of Percussion in Bodies not Elaftic. 

I. If a Body in Motion as 4(Tab. Mechanicks Fig.40.,) ftrike 
directly againft another at reft B : the firft will lofe juft as 
much of its Morion as it communicates to the id; fo that the 
two will proceed thence with an equal Velocity, as if collected 
into one Mafs. 

If ^therefore be triple of 3, it will lofe one fourth of its 
Motion; fo, that if betore, it moved thro' a Line of 24 Foot 
in a Minute, it will now only move 18. 

II. If a moving Body, A, ftrike againft another already in 
Motion, 3; the firft will increafe the Velocity of the latter; 
but will lole lefs of its own Motion than if the latter had b-en 
at reft : Since all here requir'd, is that fome Degrees of Mo- 
tion be added to thofe it already has, to make 'em both pro- 
ceed with an equal Velocity. 

Suppofe E. gr. the Body A with 12 Degrees of Motion, to 
ftrike againft the other B, lefs by half, and at reft: The 
firft will transfer 4 Degrees of its Motion to the latter, and re- 
tain S to itfelf : But if it ftrike with 12 Degrees of Motion oil 
the other already moving with three Degrees, ir will com- 
municate two Degrees ; for A being double of 2, this need only 
half the Motion to make it proceed with the fame Velocity. 

III. If a moving Body A, ftrike on another 3, either at reft* 
or moving more (lowly, and either in the fame Direction, or 
in a contrary onej the Sum of the Momenta, if the Bodies 
move in the fame Direction ; or their Difference, if they move 
in a contrary one, will be the fame after the 'percujfon as 
before. 

IV. If two equal Bodies Ami B meet each other with, 
equal Velocities; after the Congrefs, they well both remain 
at reft. 

V. If a Body A, ftrike directly on another at reft B, its 
Celerity after the Stroke, is to its Celerity before it ; as the 
Weight A is to the Sum of the Weights A and B : if there- 
fore the Weights were equal, the Celerity after the Shock will 
be half of that before it. 

VI. If a Body in Motion, A ftrike directly on another 
moving more ilowly, but in the fame Direction ; the Velocity 
after the Shock, will be equal to the Sum of the Momentaj 
divided by the Sum of the Weights. 

VII. If two equal Bodies moving with different Velocities* 
ftrike directly againft each other ; after the Conflict, they 
will proceed with the Semi-difference of the Velocities* 
wherewith they were moved before it. 

VIII. If two Bodies A and B meet directly with Veloci- 
ties that are reciprocally as their Weights ; after the Conflict, 
they will both remain at reft. 

IX. If two Bodies A and B meet directly with the fame 
Velocity, the Celerity after the Impulfe will be to that be- 
fore it, as the Difference of rhe Weights to their Sum. 

X. If two Bodies meet directly with any Velocity what- 
ever, the Celerity after the Stroak will be equal to the Semi- 
difference of the Momenta, divided by the Sum of the" 
Weights. 

To determine the Momentum loft by the Conflict : multi- 
ply the Celerity which the Body had before the Conflict, into 
its Mafs : Thus have you the Momentum before the Conflict. 
In like manner, multiply the Celerity after the Conflict into 
the Mafs : Thus have you the Momentum after the Conflict. 
The latter Momenr therefore being fubtractcd from the for- 
mer Leaves the Lofs. Hence may the Magnitudes of the 
Strokes be eftimated. 

XL A direct or perpendicular Stroke is to an Oblique 
one ; as the whole Sine is to the Sine of the Angle of Inci- 
dence. 

Laws of Percussion in Elaftic Bodies. 

In Bodies perfectly Elaftic, the Force of Elafticity is equal 
to the force wherewith they ate comprefs'd, i. e. the Colliibn. 
of two fuch Bodies on each other, is equivalent to the Motion 
which either of 'em wou'd acquire, or lofe, by mere iimple 
Impulfe. This Force exerting itfelf contrary ways ;_a Motion 
equivalent thereto muft be fubtracted from the Motion in the 
impelling Body, and added to that in the Body impell'd by 
mere Impulfe, to find their Velocities after 'Percuffion. See 
Elasticity. 

XII. It 
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XII. If a Bbdy ftrike directly on an immoveable Obftacle, 
cither one, or both of 'em being Elaftic; the Body will be 
reflected with the fame "Velocity wherewith it Itruck, and in 
the fame Line. 

For if the Elafticity were away, the whole force of the 
Body wou'd be fpent in breaking the Obftacle, and its Mo- 
tion wou'd be ftopp'd : The whole Force therefore is fpent in 
eompreffing the Elaftic Body ; by which means it acquires 
an Elaftic Force equal thereto: fince then, the Elasticity, 
when the eompreffing Force is fpent, reduces the Body into 
its former ftate ; it repells the other with the fame Force 
wherewith it {trucks confequently it will rebound with the 
fame "Velocity. And becauie an Elaftic Body reftores itfelf 
in the fame Direction wherein it was comprefs'd ; (there 
being no renfon why it ftiou'd change its Direction,} the Body 
wilt rebound in the fame right Line. 

XIII. If an Elaftic Body ftrike obliquely on an inmoveable 
Obftacle, it will rebound in fuch manner as to make the 
Angle of Reflexion equal to the Angle of Incidence. See 
Reflexion. 

XIV. If an Elaflic Body A, ftrike directly againft another 
at reft 2 ; after t PercuJJ:on > ^will remain at relt, and B pro- 
ceed with the fame Velocity which A had before the Shock, 
and in the fame Direction. 

For it" the Bodies were not Elaftic, each wou'd proceed 
after the Stroke in the fame Direction, and with half the Ve- 
locity; but fince the Elaine Force acts in the fame Direction 
wherein the Compreffion is made, and is equal to the eom- 
preffing Force ; it repells A with half its Velocity, and there- 
tore flops its Motion 5 but it drives B further, with half its Ve- 
locity, and therefore accelerates its Motion. Tis therefore car- 
ried after the Shock with the whole Celerity wherewith v^was 
carried before it, and A remains at reft. 

Hence, fince ^(Tab Mechanicks Fig, 41. ) transfers all its 
force to B ; B in like manner will transfer it toC; C again to 
2), and to E. Wherefore, if there be feveral equal Elaftic 
Bodies, mutually touching each other; and A be itruck 
againft B ; all the intermediate ones remaining at reft, the 
laft alone, E will be mov'd ; and that with the Velocity where- 
with ^ftruck againft B, 

XV. If two equal Elaftic Bodies A and B meet di- 
rectly, and with equal Velocity ; each will rebound with 
the fame Velocity wherewith it itruck, and in the fame Di- 
rection. 

Forfeiting afide the Elafticity, both wou'd remain at reft: 
Their whole Force therefore is {pent in the Compreffion; but 
their Elaftic Force whereby they rebound in the former Di- 
rection, is equal thereto: This >orce therefore acting equally 
on each Bod) ^andS will produce the fame Celerity in each; 
and that, equal to the former. So that they will rebound with 
the Celerity wherewith they Itruck. 

XVI. If two equal Elaftic Bodies ^and B ftrike directly 
againft each other with unequal Velocities ; after the Shock 
they will rebound with interchanged Velocities. 

For fuppofe the Bodies to concur with the Velocities C -h 
c and C: If they meet with the fame Velocity C; after the 
Shock, they wou'd both move with the Velocity C. If 2? 
were at reft, and A ftiou'd ftrike upon it with the Celerity c ; 
after the Shock, A wou'd remain at reft, and B be mov'd 
with the Celerity c. Therefore the Excefs of Celerity c, 
wherewith A is carried, is transfcrr'd wholly by the Conflict 
to B : ^therefore is mov'd with the Celerity 6', and B with 
the Celerity C-\~c. 

Hence, after <Percii(fion, they recede from each other with 
the fame Velocity as, before, they concurr'd. 

XVII. If an Elaftic Body A, ftrike on another equal one, 
indued with alefs Degrceof Motion, 2?; after 'percitffiou, both 
will proceed in the fame, viz. the former, Direction, and 
with interchanged Velocities. 

For fuppofe A to ftrike with the Velocity C -\~ c, upon B 
moving with the Velocity C. Since by reafon of the equal 
Velocities C and C, there arifes no Impulfe; 'tis the fame 
thing as if ^ftruck on B with the fole Celerity c, on B at reft. 
But in that cafe A wou'd remain at reft, and B move with 
the Velocity c: Therefore, after Tercufjicn, A will move 
with the fole Celerity C; and B with the Celerity C + c, both 
according to the former Direction, there being nothing to 
change that Direction. ' 

XVIII. If a Body A ftrike on another S, the Stroke is the 
fame as wou'd be made by the Body ^ftriking on B at reft, 
with the Difference of their Velocities. 

Hence, fince the Elaftic Force is equal to the <Percnffion ; it 
acts on the Bodies AstViA B with the Difference of the' Veloci- 
ties they had before the Congrefs. 
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XIX. 1g determine the Velocities of any two Elaftic Bodies 
and B, firiking direEHy on each other with any Velcci- 



If the Elaftic Body A ftrike on B, either at reft, or moving 
flower than A 5 the Velocity v. g, of A after c PercnfJion, is 
found thus: as the Sum of the Weights is to double of either of 
'em, fuppofe, in this Cafe, of B ;fo is the Difference of the Ve- 
locities before the Congrefs, to a Velocity, which fubtracted 



from the Velocity of A before the Impulfe (in the other* 
Cafe added to itj leaves the Velocity of A after the Con- 
grefs. 

lfthe two Elaftic Bodies A and S meet each other; the 
Velocity of A after the Impulfe is found thus : As the Sum 
of the Weights, is to the double of either of 'em, fuppofe 
of B ; fo is the Sum of the Velocities before Collifion, to a 
Velocity which fubtracted from the Velocity of A before 
Collifion, leaves its Celerity after Collifion. 

XX. If an Elaftic Body ^ftrike directly on another at 
reft B ; its Velocity after Tercuffwn will be to its Velocity be- 
fore it, as the Difference of Weights is to their Sum : But the 
Velocity it communicates to B is the fame, as double the 
Weight of A to the Sum of the Weights. 

After tPercujfion, therefore, the Velocity of A is to the Ve- 
locity of B, as the difference of Weights, to the double of A. 

XXI. Jf two Elaftic Bodies, A and B, ftrike directly on 
each other with Velocities that are reciprocally proportional 
to their Weights; after Collifion, they will rebound with the 
fame Velocity wherewith they met. 

XXII. In the direct Collifion of Bodies, the fame re- 
fpective Velocity is preferv'd, i. e. in a direct Concurrence, the 
Difference of Velocities is the fame before and after the 
Shock ; and in a direct mutual Encounter, the difference of 
Velocities after the Shock is the fame with their Sum before it. 

Hence they retire from each other after the Impulfe, with 
th e fame Velocity wherewith they mer, 

XXIII. In the Collifion of Elaftic Bodies, there is not al- 
ways preferv'd the fame Momentum, or as the Carrefians ex- 
prefs it, the fame Quantity of Motion 5 but it is fometimes 
increas'd, and fometimes diminifh'd. 

'Tis a Mrftake, therefore of Cartes and his Followers, that 
the fame Quantity of Motion is ftill preferv'd in the World. 
See Cartesian. 

XXIV. If two Elaftic Bodies, ^and B, meet, or overtake 
each other directly ; the Sum of theFactums of the Maffesinto 
the Squares of the Velocities, remains the fame before and 
after the Congrefs. 

Hence the fame Quantity of Force is likewife preferv'd in 
the Congrefs. 

XXV. %h determine the Motion of two Bodies A and B, 
(Fig. 42 .J firiking obliquely againft each other \ whether they be 
Elaftic, or not Elaftic. 

The Motion of the Body A, along AC, is refoluble into two 
others, in the Directions A E and A 2) ; and the Motion of B 
along B C into two others according to B F and B G ; and the 
Velocities thro' A 2) and B F are to the Velocities thro'A G 
and B C as the right Lines A&, B F,AC,BC; now, fine© 
the right Lines A M and B G are parallel, the Forces acting 
according to thefe Directions are not mutually oppofite, and 
muft ther etore be confider'd in the Congrefs. But fince the 
Lines A 2) and 3 F, or which is the fame, IT C and G C con- 
ftitute the fame right Line perpendicular to 2) C; 'tis the 
fame as if the Bodies A and B ftiou'd meet directly with 
Velocities that are as E C and G C. Find therefore theVe- 
locity of A and B according to the Rules above laid down. 

Suppofe E. gr. the Velocity of the rebounding Body A to 
beast 1 H -j fince the Motion along AE is not char.g'd by the 
Congrefs, make C K-~A E, and compleac the Parallelo- 
gram HC KTj the Diagonal C /will reprefent the Motion of 
A after Congrefs: for after Ttrcujjicn, the Body will move 
according to the Direction C I, and with a Velocity as C J. 
In the fame manner it will be found that the rebounding 
Body B will move along the Diagonal of the Parcllelogram, 
C M; in which L M=.&G. "The Velocities therefore af- 
ter -Fercuffion are as C I to C M. 

Centre of Percussion that Point wherein the Shock 
or Impulfe of the percutient Bodies is the greattft. See 
Centre. 

The Centre of 'Percufficn is the fame with the Centre of 
Ofclllation, if the percutient Body revolve round a fix'd Axis. 
See Oscillation. 

If all the Parts of the percutient Body be carried with a 
parallel Motion, or with the fame Velocity; the Centre of 
'■Percuffton is the fame with the Centre of Gravity. See Gra- 
vity. 

PERDONATIO Urlegar'ue, in Law, a Pardon for one 
who is out-law'd. See Pardon and Out-lawry, 

PERDUE, a Soldier placed in a dangerous, and almoft 
defperate Poft. 

The Word is French, and litterally fignifles loft. 

Thus we fay Enjans c Perdues, for the Forlorn Hope of an 
Army. See Forlorn. 

To lie Terdue, is to lie flat on the Belly, to lie clof ely in 
wait. 

PEREMPTORY, in Law, an Epithet applied to an Ac- 
tion, Exception, ££?c. fignifying 'em to be abfolute, final, 
and determinate ; not to be alter'd, renew'd, or reftrain'd 

Thus in our Law-Books we find Peremptory Atlton, 3>£" 
remptory Nonft/ir, 'Peremptory E-cemption, Sic. 

PERENNIAL, in Botany, is applied to Ever-greens, of 
Plants, which preferve their Leaves and Verdure all the Year. 
See Ever-£TO. a PEREGRINE, 
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PEREGRINE, foreign, outlandifli ; a Term applied a- 
mong Aflrologers, to a Planet, when found in a Sign where 
it has none ofits Effential Dignities. 

PERFECT, fomething to which nothing is wanting ; or 
that has all the Requisites. See Perfection. 

Perfect, in Arithmetic. PerfeB Number is that, all 
whofe aliquot Parts added together, make the fame Number 
with the Number whereof they are fuch Parts. See Num- 
ber. 

Perfect inGrammar. Prefer- or Preterit-perfeB Tenfe,is 
an Inflection, marking a Time perfect ly paft; as I have heard. 
SPlufquam perfeB, is an Inflection, exprefling a Time more 
than perfectly patl, as I had heard, $$c. See Tense. 

Perfect in Mufic, fomething that fills and fadsfies the 
Mind and the Ear. 

In this Senfe we fay, PerfeB Cadence, PerfeB Concord, 
&C. See Concord, Cadence, &c. 

The Ancients had two kindes of Modes, the Major and 
Minor; and each of thefe again was either PerfeB or Imper- 
feB. See Mode. 

The Word PerfeB when join'd with the Words Mode and 
'Time ufually exprefs triple Time or Meafure ; in opposition 
to double Time, which they call'd imperfect. See Time, 
Trifle, ific. 

Perfect, in Phyfiology. AferfeB Animal, is ufed by fome 
Writers for that which is born by univocal Generarion, in oppo- 
sition to Infects, which they pretend to be born by equivocal 
Generation. See Generation, Univocal, Ec;ui vocalic 

Perfect Flowers, are luch as have Petala, Piftil, Stami- 
na and Apices. See Flower. 

PERFECTION is divided into <Phyfical, Moral and Me- 
taphyfical. 

epinfical, or natural <PerfeBion, is that whereby a Thing 
has all its Powers or Faculties, and thofe too, in, their full 
Vigour; all its Parts both Principal and Secundary, and 
triolein their due Proportion, Conflitution, SSc 

In this Senfe a Man is faid to be 'PerfeB when he has a 
found Mind in a found Body. 

This 'PerjeBion is by the Schoolmen, frequently call d 
IwpvUTiiu), byreafon a Thing is hereby enabled to perform 
all its Operations. 

Moral PerjeBion, is an eminent Degree ot Virtue, or 
moral Goodnefs ; to which Men arrive by often repeated 
afls of Piety, Beneficence, £f>c. 

This fome fubdi vide into Abfolute or Inherent, which is 
actually in him to whom we attribute it; and Imputative which 
exilts in fome other, and not in him it is attributed to. 

Metaphyseal, or Transcendental or Effential PerfeBion is 
the PoffeSlion of all the effential Attributes, or of all the 
Parts neceffary to the Integrity of a Subftance: Or it is that 
■whereby a Thing has, or is provided of every thing belonging 
to its Nature. See Essence. 

This is either Abfohite, where all Imperfection is excluded ; 
fuch is the PerfeBion of God: Or Secundum quid, and in 
its kind. See Good. 

PERFECTISSIMATE, a Quality or Dignity whereof we 
find mention made in the Code. 

PerfeBiJJimi were thofe with whom the Emperors intrufled 
any Office, Administration or Government. Aleiat imagin'd 
the Name had been only given to the Governors of Hifpania 
Tarragonenfis, and Norica ; but Calvin has Shewn the con- 
trary in his Lexicon Juridimm. The PerfeBiffimi were in- 
ferior to the Clariffimi, tho' that Word imply mofi perfeB. 
See Clarissimi. 

PERFIDIA, in Mufic, a Term borrowed from the Italian; 
Signifying an Affectation of doing always the fame Thing, of 
following the fame Defign, continuing the fame Motion, the 
fame Song, the fame Paffage, and the fame Figures of 
Notes. 

Such are the Stiff Baffes of Chacones, iSc. becaule depend- 
ing wholly on the Caprice of the Compofer. 

PERFORANS Mams, in Anatomy, a Mufcle of the 
Hand ; call'd alfo, from its Action, Flexor jtii Intemodn di- 
gitorum ManiiK, 

It arifes flefhy from the fore and upper Part of the Ulna, 
and the Ligament which joins that and the Radius; and af- 
ter forming a pretty thick flefhy Body, is fplit into four 
round Tendons ; which pafling under the annular Ligament, 
and thro' the Slits in the Tendons of the former, are inferted 
into thethird Bone of each Finger. See Fingers. 

Perforans 'Pedis, in Anatomy, a Mufcle of the Foot, 
call'd alfo Profundus; and from its Action, Flexor itii Inter- 
nodii digitorum pedis, iS Flexor Magnus. 

It rifes from the Upper and Back-part of the Tibia, 
and pafling under the inner Ancle and Ligament, that ties 
the Tibia and OS Calcis together, divides into four Tendons, 
which pafling the Holes of the Perforatus, are inferted into 
the third Phalanx of the lefTer Toes. 

There is a Maffa Carnea, or flefhy Subftance that arifes 
from the Os Calcis, and which joins the Tendons of this Muf- 
cle where the Lumbricales begin. 



PERFORATUS Mams, in Anatomy, a Mufcle of the 
Fingers, thus call'd from the Perforations of its Tendons by 
thofe of the Perforans ; fometimes Flexor Secundi Internodii t 
from its Action ; and fometimes SvMimis. 

It arifes tendinous from the internal Protuberance of the 
Humerus, and the Upper, part of the Radius before ; and be- 
ing parted into four, palies under the annular Ligament; 
whence it fends feveral Tendons into the Upper-part of the 
Phalanx of each Finger : Every Tendon having at the firft In- 
ternode, a Slit or Perforation for the Admiflion of the Ten- 
dons of the Perforans. 

Perforatus Pedis, in Anatomy, a Mufcle of the 
Foot, call'd alfo Flexor pedis, g? fublimis. 

It arifes from the inner and lower Part of the Calcaneum ; 
and fends a Tendon to evey Bone of the fecond Phalanx of 
each ot the four lefs Toes. In this, as the Perforatus of the 
Hand, there is a Slit in each Tendon about the firft Joint, 
which lets thro' the Tendon of the Perforans. 

PERFUME, an agreeable Odour, Striking the Senfe of 
Smelling. See Odour and Smell. 

The generality of Perfumes ate made or compos'd 
with Musk, Amber-greece, Civet, Rofe, and Cedar woods, 
Iris, Orange-Flowers, Jaflemin, Jonquiils, Tuberofes, and 
other odoriferous Flowers. 

Therein alfo enter Storax, Frankincenfe, Benjoin, Cloves, 
Mace, and other like Drugs, commonly call'd Aromatics. See 
Aromatic. 

Some perfumes are alfo compofed with Aromatic Herbs, 
as Lavender, Marjoram, Sage, Thyme, Hyffop, $$c. 

Perfumes were anciently much in Ufe ; particularly thofe 
wherein Musk, Ambcrgreefe, and Civet, enter ; rhey are now 
generally diluted, fince People have become lenfible of the 
Hariri thej do the Head. In Spain and Italy they are itill 
Alamode. 

Perfumes, Suffitus, in Pharmacy, &c. are Topic, or ex- 
ternal Medicines, compofed of certain Powders and Gums, 
which being mix'd rogether, and thrown on the Coals, pro- 
duce a Vapour or Smoak, Salutary in feveral Difeafes. See 
Suffitus and Suffimentum. 

Fits of the Mother are cured by a Perfume of Partridge 
Feathers, old Leather, £yc. burnt. Mercury is fometimes ap- 
plied by way of Perfume, call'd Perfume of Cinnabar. 

For thofe whole Brain is too humid, Tobacco is pre Scribed 
by way of Perfume. 

There are dry Perfumes made up in Troches, Pills, i$c. 
ofOSibanum, Maftic, Aloes, &c. and moift vifcous ones of 
the Juices of Herbs, &c. 

PERIANTHEUM.in Botany the littlegreen Leaveswhich 
compafs the Bottom of a Flower ; call'd by Dr. Grew the 
Empalement, and by others the Calyx. See Calyx. See 
alfo Flower. 

The Ufe of the 'Periantheum is to be a Support, Security, 
and as it were Bands, to the other Parts of the Flower. 

Mr. Kay obierves, that Flowers, whofe Leaves or Petala 
are ilrong, as Tulips, have no Perianthiam, as needing none. 
Carnations, cifc. whofe Petala are long and {tender, have 
their Pcriantbiim of one piece ; others, as the Knap-weed, 
£5?c. have it of feveral Pieces, and in divers rounds, and all 
with a counterchangeable Refpect ro each other, for the 
greater Strength and Security of 'emfelves, and the Petala, 
l£c. they include. 

The Word is form'd from tho Geeek Tsfi about and £r'hs 
Flower. 

PERIAPTA, a kind of Medicines, otherwife call'd PE- 
RIAMMA, Appenfa and Amulets ; which being tied about 
the Neck, are fuppofed to prevent, or cure Difeafes. See 
Amulet. See alio Phylactery. 

PERICARDIARY, an Epithet given to Worms generated 
in the Pericardium, or Capfula of the Heart. See Worms 
and Pericardium. 

M. Andry makes thefe one of the twelve Kinds of Worms 
engender' d in the human Body : They fometimes occalion 
Convulsions ; the Paroxyfms whereof laft but a little while, 
but return inceffantly. 

Thefe Worms are accompanied with a frightful Palenefs of 

the Face, a low Pulfe, violent Pains of the Stomach and Breaft. 

They fometimes occafion a Palpitation of the Heart. See 

Palpitation. M. Andry ziis, that they have been known 

to occafion fudden Death. 

PERICARDIUM, in Anatomy, a Capfula, or Pouch, 
which includes the Heart. See Heart. 

It confifts of a double Membrane; the Inner arifing from 
the Coats of the Veflels of the Heart, and the Outer from the 
Mediaftinum. Its Figure refembles that of the Heart, Conoi- 
dal; and it embraces the Heart laxly, allowing Room for its 
Pulfation. . . . , 

'Tis conneaed either immediately, or by Veficuke emitted 
from ir, to the Sternum, Back, Jugulum, and in human Bo- 
dies to the tendinous Part, or Centre of the Diaphragm; where- 
as in Brutes it is loofe. 

Its Ufe is fuppofed to be to defend the Heart ; as like- 
wife to contain a foft ferous Humour, which ferves to lubri- 
9 cat. 
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cate and moiftcn the Heart, and prevent any Inflammation that 
might probably arife from the dry Fricfion of the Heart and 
its Capi'ula. But this latter Ufe is controverted ; for fome take 
the Humour found in it to be unnatural, and will have it 
forcibly feparated by the convulftve Agonies fupervening in 
the Article of Death. In effect., Anatomifts are puzzled to 
find whenceit fhou'd come, or from what Veffels it is fecteted. 

The word 'Pericardium is form'd from the Greek irifl 
about and aafJiu Heart. 

Dr. Keil, in his Trcatife of Anira. Secretion fhews that the 
Liquor in the 'Pericardium muft be the mod Fluid of any 
feparated from the Blood, becaufe its Particles unite fitft, 
and are fecreted firft. For thofe Particles which unite firff, 
will have the greateft attractive Force, confequenfly their Par- 
ticles muft be the mod Spherical and moft Solid ; and there- 
fore their Contaft the leaft of any, therefore the moft Fluid. 

In the Memoirs of the French Academy, M. ie Mortal 
oives an Inftance of a 'Pericardium, which being open'd, the 
Liquor contain'd therein, was found congeal'd into a Confif- 
tence fit to be cut with a Knife, and two fquare Fingers 
thick about the Heart 

PERICARP1A, from irifi, circum, about, and Carpus 
the Wrift are Medicines that are applied to the Wrift. 

PERI CARPUS, in Botany, a Pellicle, or thin Mem- 
brane, incompaffing the Fruit or Grain of a Plant. See 
Fkuit, Seep, £S>c. 
The Wordis form'd of the Greekirifl about and Httyirh Fruit. 

PER1CHORUS, in Antiquity, a Name given by the 
Greek to their profane Games and Combats ; i. e. to fuch as 
were not confecrated to any of the Gods. See Games. 

The Word in the Original, {lgni&cs near or neighbouring ; 
apparently becaufe none but the People of the Neighbour- 
hood attended at thefe obfeure Exercifes. 

The Champions did not fight in Honour or any Ood or 
Heroc as in the others ; but only for the prize Sake. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek r.tgi about and ;v/p« 

°PERI CRANIUM, in Anatomy, a thick folid Coat or 
Membrane, covering the out Side of the Cranium or Skull. 

Some tall it W the general Name of 'Periofteum, becaufe of 
its adhering to the Bone: others divide it into two Mem- 
branes the under whereof immediately mvefting the Skull, they 
call Periofteum ; and theupper the •Pericranium. But in effect, 
'tis but one double Membrane, confifting, as moft others do 
of two Coats. 'Tis fuppofed to have its Origin from the dura 
Mater - which pafling thro' the Sutures of the Skull, by 
means of feveral Filaments forms this thick Membrane : At 
leaft 'tis ftill f° ur,d connected to the dura Mater by Fi- 
bres 'transmitted from it to the Membrane, thto' the Sutures. 
About the Origin of the temporal Mufcles, the two Coats of 
the 2>mOT»w/«°part; the Outer paffing over thofe Mufcles, 
and the Inner ftill adhering clofe to the Cranium. See Pe- 

'■The Word is form'd from the Greek Mfi about and xf «r»» 

Head 

PERIDROME, PERIDROMUS, in the ancient Archi- 
teaure the Space, Gallery, Alley, or the like, in a Peripte- 
re between the Columns and the Wall. Sabmjim obferves 
that the 'peridromes ferved for Walks among the Greeks. 

PERIOECI, in Geography, fuch Inhabitants of the Globe 
as have the fame Latitudes, but oppofite Longitudes ; or live 
under the fame Parallel, and the fame Meridian, but in dif- 
ferent Semi-circles of that Meridian. See Globe. 

Thefe have the fame common Seafons throughout the 
Tear ■ and the fame Phajnomena of the heavenly Bodies; but 
their Hours, or times of the Day, are oppofite to each other. 
When v. g. with the one 'tis Mid-day ; with the other 'tis 
Mid- night. See Day and Season. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek mfi about and omso 

'pERIEGETES, a Greek Term, fignifying a Perfon who 
conduits anothet about a Thing, to fliow it him, fgc. 

It is applied in Antiquity to Geographers ; efpecially to 
thofe who deicribed the Sea-Coaffs : Thus Diovyjins is ftiled 
•Periegetes, for publishing a Geography in Hexameter Verfes ; 
which EuStU&f® has commented on, both, 'm Greek. 

The Name 'Periegetes was alfo given to thofe who con- 
ducted Strangers about in Cities, to fhew 'em the Antiqui- 
ties Monuments, Curiofities, pc. thereof. 

Thefe 'Periegetes were the fame with what they now call 
Antiquaries in Italy. See Antiquary. 

PERIG/EUM, PERIGEE, in Aftronomy, that point of 
the Heavens, wherein the Sun and Planets are at their leaft 
Diftancefrom the Eatth. See Excentric. 

The Moon in her 'Perigee is 53 or 54 Semi-dameters of the 
Earth diftant from us. See moon. _ 

The Term is but little ufed, except in the Ptolomaic 
Syftem ; where the Earth is placed in the Centre of the 
World and the Diftances of the Planets chiefly confider'd 
with regard thereto; being form'd of the Greek artf/, about 
and yii 'Jerra, Earth. 
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The Copernicans ufe the Word Perihel'w.m in lieu of 3> e . 
rigeum ; becaufe they place the Sun in the Centre. See Pe. 

R1HELIUM. 

PERIHELIUM, in Aftronomy, that point of the Orbit 
of a Planet, or Comet, wherein it is at its leaft Diftance 
from the Sun. See Planet, Comet, Son, igc. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek %i f i, and a/©», 
Sol, Sun. 

The ancient Aftronomers, in lieu hereof ufed 'Perig&ttm ; 
becaufe they placed the Earth in the Centre. See Peri- 

GiEUM. 

PEREGRINART, PEREGRINARIUS.in the ancient 
Monafteries, a Monk to whom was committed the Care of 
receiving, and entertaining Strangers, or Vifitors. 

PERIMETER, in Geometry, the Ambit, or extent, that 
bounds a Figure or Body. See Figure. 

The Perimeters of Surfaces, or Figures, ate Lines ; thofe of 
Bodies are Surfaces. See Superficies. 

In circular Figures, i$c. inftead of Perimeter we fay Cir- 
cumference ox 'Periphery. See Periphery. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek -as/i and ^i T! a Mea- 
fure. 

PERINEUM, in Anatomy, the Space between the 'Pe- 
nis or Scrotum, and the Fundament ; properly the Ligamen- 
tous Seam ; cali'd by the Latins, Femen, and Interefemineum. 

The Word 'Perinigum is form'd from the Oreek m/l and 
vamii to inhabit. 

PERINDE Valere, in the Canon Law, a Difpenfation 
granted a Clerk, who being legally incapable of a Benefice, 
or other ecclefiaftical Function, is, dejatlo, admitted to it. 
Sec Dispensation. 

The 'Perinde Valere, is a kind of Writ ; thus cali'd from 
two Words therein, fignifying the Difpenfation to be equiva- 
lent or tantamount to a legal Capacity. 

PERIOCHA, an Argument containing the Sum of a Dif- 
courfe. 

PERIOD, in Aftronomy, the Time taken up by a Star or 
Planet, in making a Revolution; or the Duration of its 
Courfe, till it return to the fame Point of the Heavens. See 
Revolution. 

The Sun's, or rather the Earth's 'Period, is 31? 5 Days, five 
Hours, 4<. Min. That of the Moon 27 Days, 13 Hours, 9 Min. 
(gc See Sun, Moon, ($c. 

The 'Periods of the Comets are now many of 'em pretty 
well afcertain'd. See Comet. 

There is a wonderful Harmony between the Diftances of the 
Planets from the Sun, and their Periods round him ; the 
great Law whereof is, that the Squares of the 'Periodic Times 
are ever proportional to the Cubes of their meaniDifiances from 
the Sun. See Planet. 

The feveral 'Periods and mean Diftances of the feveral 
Planets are as follow. 





PERIODS. 




Days h. 1 11 


mean Dift. 


Saturn 


10570 6" 3<J 2(f 


953800 


Jupiter 


4332 12 20 35 


520110 


Mars 


(S8<S 23 27 30 


152569 


Earth 


3<f5 6 9 S° 


IOOOOO 


Venus 


224 16 49 24 


72333 


Mercury 


87 23 15 53 


38710 



Period, in Chronology, an Epocha or interval of Time, 
by which the Years are accounted; or a Series of Years, 
whereby, in different Nations, and on different Occafions 
Time is meafur'd. See Time. 

Such are the Callipic, and Metonic Periods, two different 
Corre&ions of the Greek Calendar ; the Julian Period, in- 
vented by jfof. Scaliger$ the Vitlorian Period^ Sfa 

Metonic Period, or Cycle, cali'd alfo the Cycle of the 
Moon, is a Series of 19 Years, which elaps'd the new and full 
Moons, are fuppofed to return to the fame Day of the folar 
Year : It was thus cali'd from its Inventor Meton. See Me- 
tonic. See alfo Cycle. 

Callipic Period, is a Series of 76 Years, returning in a 
perpetual Circle 5 which elaps'd the new and full Moons, are 
fuppofed to return to the fame Day of the folar Year. The 
Collipic Period is an improvement on the Metonic of 19 Years, 
which proving inaccurate, Calippus the Athenian multiplied 
it by 4, and thus arofe the Calippic Period. See Calippic. 

Hipparchiis's Period, is a Series of 304. folar Years, re- 
turning in a conflant round ; and reftoring the new and full 
Moons to the fame Day of the folar Year 5 according to the 
Sentiment of Hipp 'archils. 

This Period arifes by multiplying the Calif pic period by 4* 
Bipparchm affumed the Quantity of the folar Year to be 
3<?5 Days, 5 Hours, 55' 12". And hence concluded that in 
1 04 Years, Callippits's Period wou'd Err a whole Day. He 
therefore multiplied the period by 4, and from the Product* 
call away an entire Day. But even this does not reflore the 
new and full Moons to the fame Day throughout the whole 
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•Period: But they are fometimes anticipated 1 Day 8 Hours, Of which Sentiment is Cicero, who in his Orator, fays, Ccti- 

23'io"io' 1 '. fiat ilk Ambitus Si? /few comprehenfio e quatuor 'fere partiblis 

Victorian Period, an Interval ot 5 32 Julian Tears, which ? »,e membra diamtur, at s£ aures unpleat Si? »e irai/er /?; 

elaps'J, the new and full Moons, return on the fame Day of quam fatis Jit, neque loitgior : An Inftance of a periodical 

the Julian Year; according to the Sentiment of pi&onms Oration he gives us in the Opening of his Oration for Archi- 

t/stiStrm, who lived in the Time of Pope Hitmy. ftwthePoet. Si quid in me fit lr.genii fudices quod tenth 

Sorneafcribe this Period to Dionyfius exiguus; and hence quam fit exiguum ; am fi qua exercitatio dicendi' in qua me 

call it the Ttionyfian 'Period: others call it the great Pafchal noil Inficicr mediocriter ejfe verfatum ; am fi huj'ufie rei ratio 

Cycle ; becaufe invented for computing the Time of Eafier. aliqua ab optimarum artium fiudiis Si? diftiplind profeBa a 

The ViBvrian Period, is produced by multiplying the qua ego cenfiteor nullum JEtatis meg tempus abborruite- 

Lunar Cycle 19, by the folar Cycle 18 ; the ProduS of which earum rerum omnium velin primis hie A. Licinius fruBum a 

is 532. But neither does this rettore the new and full Moons merepetere prope filo jure debet. 

to the fame Day ^throughout its whole Duration ; by 1 Day, periods are faid to be either rotundi, round, or quadrati, 

1 6 Hours, 58' 5 9" 40'". Square, according to their different Oeconomy and Cadences ; 

Dioxyfim Period. See Victorian Period. Afquare Period is that confiding of 3 or a equal Members, 

Julian Period, a Series of 7980 Julian Years; arifing by formally diftinguiih'd from each other; as that of ' Cicero on 

the Multiplication of the Cycles or the Moon, the Sun, and the Punifhment of Parricides. Around Period is that whofe 

Indiftions into one another ; commencing from the firft Day Members or Parts are fo connefted, and fitted into each other, 

of January, in the Jultan Year. See Julian. as that the Junflures or Commiffures are fcarce feen ; but the 

The Julian Period is alfo produced by multiplying the w hole Aides equally round ; without any notable Stops or Ine- 

iBorian Period by 1 5 . Since every Year in the Julian Pe- qualities. Such are the Dicolos and Tricolos of Cicero above- 



mention'd. 

Period is alfo ufed for the Character (.) wherewith the 
Periods of Difcourfe are terminated and exprefs'd ; popularly , 
call'd a Fllll-fiop or Point. See Pointing. 

Father Suffer obferves two Difficulties in the Ufe of the 
Period or Point, i. e. in the diftinguifhing it from the Colon, 
or double Point ; and in determining jullly the End of a Pe- 
riod, or perfecf Sentence. 

'Tis obferv'd that the Supernumerary Members of a Pe- 
riod, feparated from the reft by Colons and Semicolons, ufually 
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riod has its particular Cycles of the Moon, Sun, and Indie 
tions- E. gr. only the firft has the Moon's Cycle I, the Sun's 
Cycle 1, and the Cycle of Indictions 1 ; all the Years of this 
^Period are accurately diftinguiih'd from each other. 

This Period was invented by Scaligcr, as a common re- 
ceptacle of Epocha's, to facilitate the reduction of Years of a 
eiven Epocha, to thofe of another Epocha likewife given. It 
agrees with the Confiantinopolitan Epocha, or Period, ufed 
by the Greeks, except in this that the Cycles of the Sun, 
Moon, and Indictions, are reckon'd differently ; and in that the 

firft Year of the Confiantinopolitan Period differs from that commence with a Conjun&ion. (See Colon.) Yet 'tis' certain 

of the Julian Period. thelc fame Conjunct ions fometimes rather begin new Periods, 

Ccnfiantinopolitan Period. See Julian Period. than fupemumerary Members of old ones. 'Tis the Senfe of 

Period, in Grammar, a little Compafs of Difcourfe, con- Things, and the Authors own Difcretion that muft make the 

taining a perfeft Senfe ; diftinguiih'd at the End by a Point proper Dittinclion which of the two in effect it is. No 

or fulfttop (.) and its Members or Divifions mark'd by Com- Rules will here be of any Service, unlets this be admitted as 

ma's, Colons, S$C. See Sentence, Point, igc. one ; that when what follows the Conjunction is of as much 

Tie Cologne defines Period a fhort, but perfect Sentence, extent as what precedes it, 'tis ufually a new Period ; other- 

confifting of certain Parts or Members, depending one on ano- w ;f e not. 

ther, andconnefled togetherby fome common Vinculum. _ The fecondDifficultyarifeshence, that the Senfe appears per- 

That celebrated Difinition of Arifiotle is ; a Period is a feci in feveral fhort detached Phrafes, wherein it does not 
Difcourfe which has a Beginning, a Middle, and an End, f ee m there Ihou'd be periods: A ThingfrequentinfreeDif- 
all vifible at one View. courfe ; as, ive are all in Sufpence ; make your Propofals im- 

A period of two Members, Cicero fupplies us with : Ergo mediately ; you'll be to blame for detaining us longer. Where 
£$ mibi me<e prifiinie vitts Confitetudinem, C. Cccfar, interclu- ' t i s evident that fimple Phrafes have perfect Senfes like Pe- 
fara aperuifii; Si? to omnibus ad benede republica fperan- riods; and ought to be mark'd accordingly; but that the 

Shortnefs of the Difcourfe making 'em eafily comprehended, 
the Pointing is neglected. 
The Word Period in the original Greek asfi'tAs fignifies 
tet atem hujus AuBoritatem loci contingere non auderem ; fta- ambit, circuit, 
meremque nihil ImcnifiperfeBumingeuio, elaboratum Indufiria Period, in Numbers, is a Diftincfion made by a Point or 
afierri ofortere: Omne meum tempts amicorum temporibus Comma, after every fixth Place, or Figure; and is ufed in 
tranfmittendum putavi. Numeration, for the readier diftinguifhing and naming the 

A Period of four Members he gives us in that admirable feveral Figures or Places : which fee under Numeration. 

Period, in Medicine, the Space of Time a Diftemper con- 
tinues, from its Beginning to its Declenfion. See Disease. 
Hence, fuch as return after a certain Space, with like Symp- 
toms, are call'd periodical TJifiempers ; fuch are Agues, in- 
termitting Fevers, lf.c. See Fever. 
In the Phi). Tranfacf. Dr. Mufgrave gives usan Inftance of 
garded by Orators ; at leaft by the ancient ones; In ordinary aperiodic Palfy; Dr. Cole an Inftance of a periodic Convul- 
Difcourfe, and in the modern Tongues, Authors are much f 10ri . See Convulsion, Palsy, ($c. 
lefs fevere. PERIODIC, fomething that terminates and comprehends 

In Oratory, the Members of Periods are to be equal or a Period. See Period. 
nearly equal ; that the Paufes or Refts of the Voice at the jf periodic Month, is the Space of Time wherein the 
clofe of each Member may be nearly equal; but in Writing Moon difpatches her Period, or periodic Motion, via. 17 Days, 
no ways intended for rehearfal, this is difreguarded. Com- 7 Hours, 43 Minutes; in which Time (he returns to the fame 
mon Difcourfe allows of Periods both longer and Ihorter than Point of the Zodiac, wherein the was when Ihe left the Sun. 
Oratory ; which admits of none lefs than two Members, nor See Month. 

greater than four. Short, mutilated Periods break the Stream, Periodic T)ifiea[es, are fuch as decline and rife again with 
and check the Courfe of the Sublime ; and long ones cm- fimilar Symptoms alternately. 

barrafs and keep the Mind too long in Sufpenfe ; and even Periodic, in Grammar, is applied to a Stile or Difcourfe 
flrain the Voice which is never to ftop but at the Ends of Pe- that has Numbers ; or which confifts of juft, and artful 
Yiods. Periods. See Numbers. 

The Periods allow'd in Oratory are three: A Period ol PERIODUS Sanguinis, the Circle of the Blood, or the 
two Members, call'd by the Greeks, TJicclos, and the Lathis, Tour it makes round the Body, for the Support of Life. See 
Simembris: A Period of three Members, Tricolos, trimem- Circulation. 

Iris ; and a Period of Tour, guaJrimembris, Tetracolos. See PERIODEUTA, a Church Officer among the Greeks^ 
Member. eftablifli'd by the Council oiZaodicea, in Towns, f$c. where 

A ftrici Oratorial Period does not allow of either more or fewer there were no Bilhops. 

than thefe .• 'Tis poffible indeed to introduce a Period of one The Periodeutte were a Kind of rural Deans, fo call'd, ac^ 
Member, call'd by Arifiotle Momcclos, or fimple Period ; but cording to Zonaras, becaufe always on the Road, going from 
'twill be reputed a Flaw ; and is a Thing never to be praflis'd one Quarter to another to keep the People in their Duty. See 
by the Matters. The Period may bG likewife prolonged to five Rural. 

or fix Members, but then it changes its Name; and inftead of Hence, Gregory of Theffalonica calls 'em Ambulantes, 
Period commences what they call a periodical Speech. Walkers. "Balfamon calls 'em Exarchs, by which Name 

Pbalareus, Hermogenes, Terence, &c. confine the juft they are ftill known among the Greeks at this Day. See 
perhi (call'd by the Latins, Ambitus and Circuitus,) to four Exarcha. 

PERIOPHTHALMIUM, in natural Hiflory, a thin Skin, 
which Birds can draw over their Eyes, to defend 'em without 
fhutting their Eye-lids : The fame with the HiBtttatmg Mem- 
brane. See Nictitating Membrane. The 



dum quafi lignum aliquod fufiulifii. 

A Period of three Members, the fame Cicero gives us in 
the Exordium of his Manilian Oration : Nam cum anteaper 



Defcription of the Punifhment of Parricides. Ita vivunt ut 
ducere animam de Cab non queant : Ita Moriuntur ut eorum 
off a terra non tatigat: Ita jatlamur fiuBibus utnunquam ab- 
luantur: Ita pofiremo ejicimmir titnead Saxa quidem mortui 
conquiefcant. 

The Laws and Meafures of Periods are pretty ftricf ly re- 



Members; agreeably to the Diftich 

guatuor e membris plenum formare videbis 
Rhetora Circuitum, five Ambitus tile vocemr. 
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The Word is compounded of the Greek crsp? about, and 
IftewZi Eye. 

PERIOSTEUM, in Anatomy, a Membrane, pretty tough, 
and extremely fenfibie, covering the whole exterior Surface 
of all the Bones of the Body 5 the Teeth alone excepted. See 
Bone. 

It is derived from the Dura Mater, and confifts principally 
of Fibres detach'd thence; befides which it receives other 
Fibres from the Membrana Communis of the Muiclcs, or as 
Dr. Havers imagines, from the flefhy Fibres of the Belly of 
the Mufcles, which interfect the Former. 

That Part of it which covers the Cranium or Skull, is by 
a peculiar Name call'd the Pericranium. See Pericranium. 

The Perio(leum is very thin every where ; tho' not every 
where alike. It adheres clofcly to the Bone ; and in fome 
Places is obferv'd to fend Fibres into the very Subftance 
thereof. 

Its principal Ufe is to defend the Mufcles and Tendons 
from being fretted in their Aclion by the attrition of the hard 
Subftance of the Bones ; and to give Notice, by its fenfibility, 
of any Thing that might annoy the Bones. 

Indeed, this lad Ufe is controverted j fome of the lateft 
Anatomifts maintaining that the Periofieum is infenfible. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek ^tft about and b*iov. 
PERIPATETICKS, a Secf of Philofophers, the Followers 
of Arifiotle- 7 or the Maintained of the Peripatetic Philofo- 
phy; call'd alfo Arifiotdians. See Aristotelian. 

Cicero tells us that Plato left two excellent Difciples, Xeno- 
crates and Arifiotle, who founded two Se£ts, which only dif- 
fer'd in Name; The Former taking the Appellation of Acade- 
micks, who were thofe that continued to hold their Confer- 
ences in the Academy, as Plato had done before ; the other 
who follow'd Arifiotle were call'd peripateticks ; from 
wEp/wttTSfe', I walk, becaufe they diiputed walking in the 
Lyceum. SccLyceum. 

Ammonius fetches the Name peripatetic from Plato him- 
felf, who only taught walking ; and adds that the Difciples of 
Arifiotle, and thofe of Xemcrates were equally call'd peri- 
pateticks, the one Peripateticks of the Academy, the other 
Peripateticks of the Lyceum ; but that at length, the Former 
quitted the Title Peripatetic for that of Academic, On occa- 
sion of the Place where they affembled ; and the Latter re- 
tain'd limply that of Peripatetic. See Academic. 

The greateftand be ft Part of Arifiotles Philofophy, he bor- 
row'd from his Matter Plato : Serramts affirms confidently, 
and fays he is able to demonflrate it, that there is nothing ex- 
quifite in any part of Anfiotlci Philofophy, Dialectics, Ethics, 
Politics, Phyfics, or Metaph)fics, but is found in Plato. And 
of this Opinion are many of the ancient Authors, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, ike. See Platonism. 

Gale endeavours to Ibew that Arifiotle borrow'd a good 
deal of his Philofophy both Phyfical about the firfi Matter; 
and Metaphyfical about the firfi Being, his Affections, 
Truth, Unity, Goodnefs, £»?f. from the lacred Books; and 
adds from Clearchus, one of his (Arifiotle's) Scholars, that he 
made ufe of a certain Sfew, who aflilted him therein. 

Arifiotle's Philofophy preferv'd itfelf in/z/w iwturalibus, 
a long Time ; none of his Followers or Commentators having 
daredto make any Innovations therein : Till the Beginning of 
the XIHth Century ; when it began to be new model'd. A 
reform'd Syftem of Peripatcticifm wasfirft introdue'dinto the 
Schools, in the Univeifity of Paris ; from whence it foon 
fpread throughout Europe ; aud has fubfilted in the Schools 
to this Day, under the Name of School Philofophy. See 

SC HOOL, &C 

The Foundation hereof is Arifiotle's Doctrine, frequently 
mifundeiftood; oftener mifapplied .* Whence the Retainers, 
thereto may be denominated reformed 'Peripateticks. 

Out ofthefe have fprung at feveral times feveral Branches, 
the chief are the Thomifis, Scotifis, and Nominalifis, See each 
tinder its proper Article, Tiiomist,Scotist, and Nominal. 

Peripatetic Philofophy, the Syftem of Philofophy, 
taught and eftablifh'd by Arifiotle, and maintain'd by his 
followers the peripateticks. See P*rip ateticks and Phi- 

tOSOPHY. 

A Specimen of the Peripatetic Philofophy, See under 
Aristotelian. 

PERIPETIA, in the Drama, that part of a Tragedy 
wherein the Action is turn'd, the Plot unravel'd, and the 
whole concludes. See Tragedy. 

The (Peripetia is properly the Change of Condition whether 
happy or unhappy, which the principal Perfon or Perfons un- 
dergo ; arifing from fome Difcovery or Incident, which gives 
a new turn to the Action. 

The Peripetia therefore coincides with the Cataftrophe, or 
Unravelling; unlefs we make the peripetia to depend on the 
Cataftrophe, &c. as an effect on its Caufe. See Catastro- 
phe and Unravelling. 

The Peripetia is fometimes induced by Remembrance or 
Difcovery,as inthe Oedipus,wheve the Meffenger fent from Co- 
rinth to invite Oedipus to the Crown, informs him that 'Poly- 
bus and Metope were not his Father and Mother; which be- 
gins a Difcovery, that Lmis, whom he had kill'd fc and Jo- 



cafia whom he had then to Wife, were his Father and Mother^ 
and throws him into the deepelt Diftrefs. See Discovery. 
This Initance Arifiotle calls a double Peripetia. 

The Qualities of the Peripetia are, that it be probable and 
neceflary; in order to which it mult be the natural Refult, at 
leaft the Effect, of the foregoing Actions, or of the Subject it- 
felf ; not ffart out from any foreign, or collateral Caufe. 

Sometimes the Peripetia is occafion'd without any Difco- 
very ; as in the Antigone of Sophocles, where the Change in 
Croon's Fortune is produced by the Effect of his own Obftina- 
cy ; and fometimes by a mere Change of the Will, which, tho' 
the leait artful, yet, Mr. Z)ryden obferves, may be fo ma- 
nag'd as to become exceedingly beautiful. 

Thefe two Cafes Arifiotle calls fimple Peripetias ; in thefe, 
the Change only confifts in a PafTage out of Trouble and Ac- 
tion, into Tranquillity and Reft. See Fable, Action, £#?. 

The Word Peripetia is form'd from the Greek •js^nn- 
7»c, fomething falling into a different State. 

PERIPHERY, in Geometry, the Circumference, or 
Bounding-Line of a Circle, Ellipfis, Parabola, and other fimi- 
lar Figures. See Circumference, Circle, &c. 

The Periphery of every Circle is fuppofed to be divided 
into 360 Degrees, which are again fubdivided, each into 
60 Minutes, the Minutes into Seconds, &c. See Decree, 
Minute, SSta 

The Divifions of Degrees, therefore, are Fractions, whofe 
Denominators proceed in a fexacuple Ratio; As, the Minute 
s i, Second -=p?4oi Third tf! — o- See Sexagesimal. 

But thefe Denominators being troublefome ; in their ftead 
are ufed the Indices of their Logarithms ; hence the Degree, 
being the Integer, or Unit, is mark 'd by o, the Minute by, 
Second by " £$ft See Minute, Second, &c. 

Geometricians demonstrate that a Circle is equal to a Tri- 
angle, whofe Bafe is equal to the Periphery, and Altitude 
to the Radius. See Triangle. 

Hence it follows that Circles are in a Ratio compounded of 
their Peripheries and Radii. But they are alfo in a duplicate 
Ratio of the Radii ; therefore the Peripheries of Circles are 
to each other as their Radii : and fince the pheriphery of 
one Circle is to its Radius, as the Periphery of any other to 
its Radius ; The Ratio of the Periphery to the Diameter is 
the fame in all Circles. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek -jift^a Qrcumfero^ 
I furround. 

PERIPHRASIS, in Rhetoric, Circumlocution, a Circuit or 
Tour of Words, much affected by Orators, to avoid common 
and trite manners of Expreffion. See Circumlocution, 
Figure. 

The Periphrafis is of good ufe on many occafions; and we 
are frequently forced to have recourfe to it, to make Things 
beconceiv'd, which it is not proper to name. 

Tis a Piece of Politenefs tofupprefs the Names, and only 
intimate, or defign 'em. Thefe Turns of Expreffion are parti- 
cularly ferviceable in Oratory ; for the Sublime admitting of 
no direct Citations, there muft be a Compafs taken to insinu- 
ate the Authors, whofe Authority is borrowed. A Periphra- 
fis by turning round a proper Name to make it understood, 
amplifies and raifes the Difcourfe ; but Care muft be taken 
it be not too much fwell'd, nor extended mal a propos, in 
which Cafe it becomes flat and languid. 

The Word in the original Greek -srsp/ppair/?, fignifies Circum- 
locution. 

PERIPLUS, a Voyage or Navigation round a certain 
Sea, or Sea Coafts. 

Arrian has defcribed all the Coafls of the black Sea, af- 
ter having infpecled 'em in Quality of General of the Empe- 
ror Adrian, to whom he dedicates the Defcription under thd 
Title oiPeripliis of the Eux'me Sea, 

PERIPNEUMONIA, in Medicine, an Inflammation of 
fome Part of the Thorax, properly of the Lungs ; attended 
with an acute Fever, and a Difficulty of breathing. See 
Luncs, &c. 

The Peripneumonia is diftinguifh'd into vert!) true 5 and 
notha, fpurious. 

Thefirfi is a real Inflammation of the Lungs, attended with 
a fymptomatical Fever, and a Cough 5 by the Former of 
which it is diftinguifh'd from an Afthma ; and by the latter 
from a Pleurify. See Asthma and Pleurisy. 

Its ufual Caufes are, want of Exercife, hard Study, Sup- 
pression of natural Evacuations, a moift Air, or the like. 

When it arifes from a Phlegmon, the Patient fpits pure 
Blood; when it is Erefipelatous, the Sputum is yellow, and 
not much tinged with reel. In this laft, the Breaft is not fo 
much contracted, but the Fever more violent. 

The (Peripneumonia is more dangerous, tho' lefs painful 
than a Pleurify ; Its ufual way of going off is by Expectora- 
tion of well, concocted reddifh, yellow, or white Matter. 
The flowing of the Menfes, or any Hemorrhage, a Diarrhsea, 
AbfcefTes about the Ears, or other Parts, are alfo good Prog- 
nofticks. 

The Medicines prefcribed are moftly the fame that obtain 
in Afthmatick and Pleuritick Cafes. 

The 
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The Word is form'd from the Greek «|fi about, and wiiipw, 

-Lungs. 

Peripneumonia Not/M or Spuria is a Difeafe of the 
Lungs, arifing from a heavy pituitous Matter generated 
throughout the whole Mafs of Blood, and difcharged upon 
the Lungs. 

'Tis known by the Vifcidity, Palenefs, and Slownefs of the 
Blood, Ropinefs ofthe Saliva, Palenefs and Want of Scent of 
rhe Urine, Swellings and Obftructions in the minuter Veffels, 
Ihort Breath, Oppreffion in the Thorax, £$c. worn out, phleg- 
matic, cold, phthifical, catarrhous, Conftitutions, are moft 
liable to it. It begins with a Feeblcnefs, Indolence, Weari- 
nefs, Difficulty of Breathing, Oppreffion of the Breaft, Fever- 
iflinefs ; and goes on without any great Appearance of danger 
to Death itfelf, without any Prognostic thereof in the Urine, 
Pulfe, $$C. It is cured by Blood-letting, Clyfters, thin Diet, 
Diluents, Abftergents and Aperients. 

PERIPTERE, in the ancient Architecture, a Building 
encompafs'd without-fide by a Series of infulated Columns, 
forming a kind of Ifle all around. 

Such were the Bafilic of A&tomne, the Septizon of Seve- 
TUS, the Portico of Pompey, £S?e„ The Perifleres were pro- 
perly Temples, which had Columns on all the four Sides $ 
by which they were diftinguifli'd from the Projiyles and Am- 
phiproftyles, the one of which had no Columns before, and 
the other none on the Sides. See Prostyle, &c. 

M. Perrault obferves, that Periptere in its general Senfe, 
is the Name of a Genus, including all the Species of Tem- 
ples which have Portico's of Columns all around ; whether 
the Columns be Diptere, or Pfeudo-diptere, or limply ?e-, 
riptere, which is a Species that bears the Name of the Ge- 
nus, and which has its Columns diftant from the Wall by 
the Breadth of an Intercolumniation. See Temple. 

For the ^Difference between Peripere and periftyle. See 
Peristyle. . ._ , 

The Word is form'd ofthe Greek mph circmn y about and 
wT5foc, Akti Wing. 

PERISCII, in Geography, thofe Inhabitants of the 
Earth, whofe Shadows do, in one and the fame Day, fuc- 
ceffively turn to all the Points ofthe Horizon. See Shadow. 

Such are the Inhabitants of the frozen Zones, or thofe 
who live within thecompafs ofthe Arctic and Antarctic Circles 
for, as the Sun never goes down to them after he is once up, 
but always round about; fo do their Shadows 5 in fo much, 
that in the fame Day they have their Shadows on all Sides. 
See Zone. 

And hence the Name, from the Greek *se*Mi'«, Circum 
timbres. 

PERISKYTISM, in Chirurgery, an Operation performed 
by the Ancients on the Cranium. See Cranium. 

The^PerhkytiJftz is an Incifion which they made under 
the Coronal Suture, reaching from one Temple a-crofs to the 
other, and penetrating to the Bone of the Cranium : its In- 
tention was to feparate the Pericranium from the Skull. See 
Pericranium. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek ts?j and fxtffi^eiv to flea. 

PERISSACHOREGIA, a Term found in the Code, 
about the Meaning whereof Authors are much divided. 

Jtkt&t\ and fome others will have it to be the Name of an 
Office Viz, that of Curator of the Annona or Provisions 5 
from w&itrftiet Abundance and yo^yiu to bring. Others take 
it to be the Office of a Magifirate who was to look to the 
Augmentation of the Annona^ and the Distribution of the 
fame. 

2)o?n. Maori will have it to fignify a Donative or Diftribu- 
tion made to the Soldiers over and above their Pay. See 
Donative. 

PERISTALTIC, in Medicine, a Motion proper to the 
Inteftincs, wherein the feveral Parts are fucceffively contracted 
from above downwards, in a manner refembling the creep- 
in" of a Worm; whence it is alfo call'd the Vermicular Mo- 
tion. See Intestines. 

The Perijtaliic Motion is perform'd by the Contraction of 
the circular and longitudinal Fibres, whereof the ftefhy Coat 
of the Inteflines is compofed. 'Tis by Means hereof, that 
the Chyle is driven into the Orifices of the lacteal Veins, 
and the Excrements prefs'd downwards, and at laft expell'd. 
See Chyle and Excrement. 

When this Motion comes to be depraved, and its Direction 
changed, fo as to proceed from below upwards, it produces 
what we call the Iliac PaJJlon. See Iliac 'PafftOn. 

M. Perrault^ in an exprefs Treat jfe on the Peristaltic 
Motion, obferves, that tho' 'tis ordinarily, only attributed to 
the Inteflines ; yet, it is really an Action common to all the 
Parts of the Body which alter, prepare, concoct the feveral 
Humours and Spirits, which are the Matter and Inftruments 
of animal Action. In effect, he gives the Name to all 
the Motions whereby the Cavities ofthe Body are prefs'd 
andcomprefs'd. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek ^ei^ihhu 5 and literally 
implies {bmething yew* all a-round. 

VERISTAPHILINUS, in Anatomy, a Name fome give 



totheMufcleofthe Uvula, more properly denominated "P/e/y- 
gojlapfailinus. See Uvula and Pterygostaphilinus. 

PERISTYLE, in the ancient Architecture; a Place, or 
Building, incompafs'd with a Row of Columns on the lnfide$ 
by which it is diflinguifh'd from the Periptere, where the 
Columns are difpofed without-fide. Sec Periptere. 

Such was the Hypetre Temple of Vitrwoius$ and fueh are 
now fome Bafilicjues in Rome, feveral Palaces in Italy,, and 
molt Cloifters of Religious. , 

Yet, the Word Perijlyle is (till ufed indifferently for a 
Range of Columns, either within or without a Building : As 
the Corinthian Pericyte ofthe Portail ofthe Louvre, ^c. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek #tg} about and sVao?, 
Column. 

PERISYSTOLE, in Medicine, the Paufe or Interval be-, 
tween the two Motions of the Heart, or Pulfe ; viz-, that of 
the Syflole or Contraction, and that of the Diaitole or Dila- 
tation. See Systole and Diastole. See alfo Pulse and 

XJ-p ART 

PERITONEUM, in Anatomy, a thin, foft Membrane, 
covering and containing all the Vifcera of the lower Belly. 
See Viscera and Abdomen. 

Its Figure and Size anfwer to thofe of the lower Belly, 
which it lines throughout 5 its internal Surface is frnooth, 
and lin'd with an unctuous Humour, ferving to prevent 
its wounding the Inteflines,, and other Parts it touches, as: 
well as to lubricate and facilitate their Motion j when the 
Glands which furnifh it are obstructed, the Peritoneum 
grows thick, as 'tis frequently found in Dropfies. 

The external Surface is fibrous and unequal, that it may 
adhere more firmly to the Mufcles of the Abdomen, Linea 
Alba, Offa pubis, Ifchium, Ilium, Sacrum, and the Vertebra; 
Lumbares, to which it is faften'd 5 and from the laft where- 
of, many fuppofe it to have its Origin. 

It is alfo connected to the inferior or convex Surface ofthe 
Liver, which it fufpends ; and the Part employ 'd in this 
Action, is call'd the higamentum Sufpenforium Hepatis. 

The Peritoneum is double every where, but moft appa- 
rently fo from the Navel to the Os pubis, and near the Lum- 
bar Vertebra:,as appears not only from its extraordinary Thick- 
nefs in both, but rrom its Spontaneous parting in the latter, 
to receive the Kidnies. 

It is perforated in the upper Part to give Paffage to the 
Oefophagus, Aorta and Cava ; in the under, for the Funda- 
ment, the Neck of the Matrix, and the Veffels that go to 
the Thighs 5 and in the Fore-part to give Paffage to the Urn-^ 
bilical Veffels. 

Its exterior Coat has two Proceffes 5 which in Men fall down 
into the Scrotum, wrap up the Spermatick Veffels, and dilat- 
ing make the Tunica Vaginalis of the Tefticles 5 in Women 
they form a Cover for the round Ligament of the Womb. 

The Peritoneum receives Veins and Artries from the 
Mammariie, Diaphragm a tica;, Epigaflrica:, Sacra;, and Lum- 
bares: Nerves from the Os Sacrum and Loins. 01. Rudbeckim 
pretends to have likewife difcover'd Lympharicks, which be- 
ing fcarce vifible, except in Hydropic Cafes, an't much taken 
notice of. 

In morbid Cafes, great Quantities of Serum have been 
found between the Duplicatures of this Membrane, when 
there was none in the Cavity of the Abdomen 5 which con- 
stitutes the true ^tympany. See Tympany. 

The Ufe ofthe Peritoneum is to contain, and keep in 
their Place the Vifcera ofthe Abdomen : This is fo manifest^ 
that when ever this Membrane happens to be broke, or ex- 
traordinarily dilated, fome of the Parts are apt to fall down, 
and to form thofe Tumors call'd Hernia's or Ruptures. See 
Hernia. 

The Term 'Peritoneum is Greek, and is derived from the 
Verb <ff*emiw circumtendo, I ftretch all a-round. 

PERITROCHIUM, in Mechanicks, a Wheel or Circle, 
as A B, (Tab. Mechanicks, Fig. 44.) concentric with the 
Bafe of a Cylinder, and moveable together with it, about an 
Axis E F. 

The Axis, with the Wheel, and Levers fix'd thereinto 
move it, make that mechanical Power, call'd Axis in Peri- 
trcchio. See Axis in Peritrochio. 

Axis in PtRiTROCHio, in Mechanicks, one of the 
fix mechanical Powers, or fimple Machines, conrriv'd for 
the railing of Weights. See its Structure, Doctrine, Applica- 
tion, &c. under the Article Axis in Peritrochio. 

PERJURY, in Law, the Crime of fwearing falfely in a 
lawful Oath, adminifter'd by one who has Authority, in any 
Matter relating to an Iffue, or Caufe in Question ; whether 
it be of the Perfons own accord, or by Subornation of another. 
See Oath. 

If a Man call me perjufd, I have my Action upon the 
Cafe. If he calls me farepxe-rn no Action lies, becaufe the 
Forfwearing may be extra-judicial. 

per'pry isufually excepted out of general Acts of Grace. 

The Punifhmenr of Perjury is Collifirigium, the Pillory, 

or burning the Criminal in the Forehead with a c P t rooting 

up his Trees, and confiscating his Goods. See Pillory,^, 
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PERMEABLE, denotes a Body confider'd as its Pores are 
capable of Jetting Come what pafs thro' 'em. See Pore. 

PER MINIMA, in Medicine, denotes a perfect Mixture 
of the fmallett Particles of feveral Bodies, or Ingredients. See 
Mixture and Minima. 

PERMUTATION, the Truck, or Exchange of one 
Thing for another. See Exchange. 

The Commerce of the Ancients, was perform *d wholly by 
way of Permutation. See Commerce. 

Permutation, in the Canon Law, a real and active Ex- 
change of two Benefices. See Benefices. 

Permutation, is a Means of bringing Benefices into 
Commerce without Simony. See Simony. 

The Conditions requir'd to a canonical (Permutation are ; 
i°. That there be Benefices permuted on either Side; tho* 
the Revenues be unequal; and in Cafe of Inequality, no Com- 
penfation to be made in Money j but only a Penfion charged 
on the bigger. z° That each of the Permutants quit his 
Benefice, and make a Procuration ad refignandum. 3° That 
the Permutation he followed by a Collation of the Ordina- 
ry. 4. That the Ordinary be inform 'd of the Caufe of the 
Permutation. 5 That thofe to whom the Prefentation or 
Election to the Benefices belongs, give their Confcnt; or in 
Cafeof their Refufal,that the Confent of the1)iocefan behad. 

The chief Rules of Permutation are, that if one of the 
Compermutants cannot enjoy, he re-enters with full right in- 
to the Benefice he has quitted ; and that if he die 'ere he have 
accomplish 'd the Permutation on his Part by the taking of 
PottMlion, the Compermutant who hasaccompliih'd, retains 
both Benefices, un lei's they fall into the Regale. 

Permutations of Quantities , in Algebra , the 
Changes, Alternations, or different Combinations of any 
Kumberof Quantities. See Combination and Change. 
PERMU-FJ'flONEJrcMdiaccnatus & Ecclefios eideman- 
nex# cum Ecckjia i$prebenda, is a Writ iffued to an Ordinary, 
commanding him to admit a Clerk to a Benefice upon Ex- 
change made with another. Reg. of Writs. 

PER MY & PER TOUT, a joint Tenant is faid to be 
feiz'd of the Land he holds jointly per my £5? per tout, i. e. 
he js feiz'd by every Parcel, and by the whole, T'otum tenet, 
£5? nihil tenet, fc.tottim conjunBim & nihil fepamtim.'Sr -acton. 

PERNANCY, in Law, the taking or receiving any 
Thing ; from the French Prendre, to take. 

Tithes in Pernancy are Tithes taken in kind. See Tithes. 

PERNIO, in Medicine, a Difeafe afflicting the Hands 
and Feet in Winter-time, popularly call'd a Kibe or Chilblain. 
See Chilblain. 

The Parts affected fwell, inclining from a white to a blue- 
ifh Colour, itch and ake 5 yet, the Tumour vanifhes without 
any Exulceration, upon anointing the Part with Petrol. 

PERNOR of Profits, he who takes, or receives the Pro- 
fits of any Thing 5 from the French Preneur, Taker. 

PERONE, in Anatomy, a Bone of the Leg, more ufually 
caWd Fibula. See Fibula. Hence 

PERONE US Jnticus, longus or primus, a Mufcle of the 
Leg, arifing flefhy and tendinous from the Head to the Mid- 
dle of the Perone; whence running as in a Pulley, thro' the 
Channel on the hind Part of the outer Ankle Bone, it is in- 
ferted into the Upper-end of the Bone of the Metatarfus, 
which joins the great Toe : The Office of this Mufcle is to 
draw the Foot upwards. 

Peron^lus Pofiicus, brevis, or fecundus, a Mufcle fome- 
times alfo call'd Semifibul<sits, arifing flefhy and (harp in the 
Back-part of the Perone; whence, continuing down the Outer- 
fide of the Bone till below the Middle, it forms a fmooth, 
flrong, flat Tendon, which runs thro' the fame Channel at 
he Bottom of the Malleolus externtis, with the Longus, to 
he Out-fide of the Os Metatarfi of the little Toe; Its Office 
is to pull the Foot upwards. 

PERORATION, in Rhetoric, the Epilogue, or Iaft 
Part of an Oration j wherein, what the Orator had infifled 
on thro' his whole Difcourfe is urg'd a-frefh, with greater 
Vehemence and Paffion : Thus gHiintilian. See Oration. 
The peroration confifls of two Parts, {.Recapitulation, where- 
in the Subflance of what is diffufed throughout the whole 
Speech, is collected briefly, and curforiiy 5 and fum'd up 
with new Force and Weight. See Recapitulation. 

And, z. The Moving of tire PaJJicns • which is fo peculiar to 
the peroration, that the Matters of the Art call this Part Ce- 
des afecJuum. See Passions. 

The Paffions to be rais'd in the Peroration are various, 
according to the various Kinds of Orations: In a Panegyric, 
Love, Admiration, Emulation, Joy, ££c. In an Invective, 
Hatred, Contempt, &c. In a Deliberation, Hope, Confi- 
dence or Fear. 

The Qualities required in the Peroration are, that it be 
vehement and paflionate; and that it be fliort : Becaufe as 
Cicero obferves, Tears foon dry up. 

The Peroration was Cicero's Matter-piece : Here that great 
Orator not only fet his Judges and Auditors on Fire but 
even feem'd to burn himfelf; especially when he was to raife 
Pity and Commiferation towards the accufed 5 where, as he 
himfelf tells us, he frequently iitt'd the Forum with Weeping 
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and Lamentation. He adds, that where there wore fcra-al 
Orators to fpeak for the fame Perfon, the •Peroration was 
always referv'd to Cicero 5 and fubjoins, that if he exccll'd 
herein, 'twas not owing to Genius, but to the Grief he him- 
felt fhew'd. This is abundantly evident in his Milonian 'Per. 
oration; where he Cays fed Jims Jit: neque enimpne Lacbry. 
mis jam loqui pojfum; & hie fe Lecrymis defendi vetat—saA 
in that for Rabirius Poflhamus: fed jam, queniam, ut fpero 
fidem qtiam potui, tibipfafiiti, Pofihmm, reddam etiam Lai 
crymas quas debeo - Jam tndicat tot bomimim flews quamfis 
earns tuts, $ me dolor debilitat, includitqne vecem. 

PERPENDICULAR, in Geometry, a Line falling di- 
rectly on another Line, or fo as to make equal Angles on each 
Side 5 call'd alfo a normal Line. See Line. 

Thus the Line IG. (Tab. Geometry Fig. 5 7.J is Perpendi- 
cnlar to the Line K H. i. e. makes right and equal Angles 
therewith : . 

Prom the very Notion of 'Perpendiculars, it follows ; 
1. That the Perpendicularity is mutual, i. e. if a Line 
as J G be Perpendicular to another, A B 5 that other, is alio 
'Perpendicular to the firft . 

1. That only one Perpendicular can be drawn from one 
Point in the fame Place. 

3. That if a Perpendicular be continu'd thro' the Line it 
was drawn Perpendicularly to; the Continuation will alio 
be Perpendicular to the fame. 

4.. That if there be two Points of a right Line, each of 
which is at an equal Diftance from two Points of another 
right Line ; that Line is Perpendicular to the other. 

5. That a Line which is perpendicular to another, is alfo 
Perpendicular to all the Parallels of the other. See Pa- 
rallel. 

6. That a Perpendicular Line is the fhorteft of all thofe 
which can be drawn from the fame Point to the fame right 
Line. 

Hence the Diftance of a Point from a Line, is a right Line 
drawn from the Vdmtperpendicular to the Line or Plane 3 and 
hence the Altitude of a Figure is a Perpendicular let fall from 
the Vertex to the Bafe. See Distance. 

T"o ereS a Perpendicular G Ion any given Point G, in a 
right Line ML; one Foot of the CompafTes being in G, 
with any Interval at Pleafure, cut off equal Parts on each Side 
G H and G K 3 from the Points K and H, with an Interval 
greater by half than K H ftrike two Arches interfering in 7j 
the right Line G 1 is Perpendicular to M L. 

'Perpendiculars are beft defcrib'd in Praflice by means 
of a Square 3 one of whofe Legs is applied along that Line to, 
or from which the Perpendicular is to be let fall or rais'd. See 
Square. 

Pb ereS a Perpendicular on the End of a given Line , fup- 
pofe at P 5 open your Cofnpaffes to any convenient Diflance, 
and feiting one Foot in C, defcribe the Arch R P S 5 lay a 
Ruler from S through C, it will find the Point if in the 
Aich, whence draw P R, which is Perpendicular to P M. 

To let fall a Perpendicular on a given Line MP, from a 
given Point Lj fet one Foot of the CompafTes in L, and with 
the other crofs the given Line in the Points M and G. Then 
fetting the Compaffes in G and M, firike two Arches inter- 
fefling each other below in 8 : Then lay a Ruler from L 
to 8, and the Line K L delcrib'd thereby is the perpendicular 
requir'd. 

Perpendicular to aParabola, is a right Line cut- 
ting the Parabola in the Point in which any other right Line 
touches it, and is alfo itfelf Perpendicular to that Tan- 
gent. See Parabola. 

A Line is faid to be Perpendicular to a Plane, when it is 
Perpendicular to all the Lines it meets with 'in that Plane ; 
and a Plane is Perpendicular to another Plane, when a Line 
in one Plane is 'Perpendicular to the other Plane. See Plane. 

PERPENDICULARITY of Plants, is a curious Pbmio- 
mencn, in Nat. Hiftory, firfr. obferv'd by M. 'Dodart, and 
publim'd in an exprefs Effay on the Affectation of Perpendi- 
cularity, obfervabte in the Stems or Stalks of all Plants; of the 
Roots of many, and even of the Branches as much aspofflble. 

The Matter of Fail is, that tho' almoft all Plants 
rife a little crooked 5 yet, the Stems fhoot up perpen- 
dicularly, and the Roots fink down Perpendicularly : Even 
fuch as by the Declivity of the Soil come out inclin'd, or fuch 
as are diverted out of the Perpendicular by any violent Means; 
again ftreighten tbemfelves, and recover their Perpendiculari- 
ty, by making a'fecond and contrary Bend or Elbow, without 
rectifying the firft. 

A common Eye looks on this Affectation without any Sur- 
prize 5 but a Man that knows what a Plant is, and how rbrm'd, 
finds it a Subject of Aftonilhment. 

In effefl, each Seed contains a little Plant, already form'd, 
and needing nothing but to be unfolded: The little Plant has 
its little Root 3 and the Pulp, which is ufually feparated into 
two Lobes, is the Foundation of the firlt Food the Plantule 
draws, by its Root, when it begins to germinate. See Seep, 
Radicle, ifjC. 

Now, if a Seed in the Earth, be fo difpofid, as that the 

Root 
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Hoot of the little Plant be turn'd downwards, and the Stem 
upwards, and even 'Perpendicularly upwards ; 'tis eafy to 
conceive that the little Plant coming 'to unfold itfelf, 'its Stalk 
and Root need only follow the Direction they have, to grow 
'perpendicularly, But 'tis known the Seeds of Plants whe- 
ther ibwn of themfelves, or by the Help of Man, fall in the 
Ground at random ; and among an infinite Number of Situa- 
tions with regard to the Stalk of their Plant, the Perpendicti- 
lar one upwards is but-one. See Semination. 

In all the reit therefore, 'tis neceflary the Stalk redrefs or 
rectify itfelf, in order to get out of the Ground : But what 
Force is it, that effects this change, which is certainly a violent 
Action ? Is it that the Stalkfinding a lefs Load of Earth above 
it, goes naturally that way where it finds the leaft Obftacle ? 
Were this fo, the little Root when it happens to be uppermoft, 
mult for the fame Reafon tollow the fame Direction, and 
mount on high. 

M. tDo'daftj therefore, to account for two fuch different 
Actions ; has recourfe to another Syffem : He fuppofes that 
the Fibres of the Stalks are of fuch a Nature, as that they 
contract and fhorten by the Heat of the Sun, and lengthen 
out by the Moifture of the Earth ; And on the contrary, that 
the fibres of the Roots contract by the Moifiure of tie Earth, 
and lengthen by the Heat of the Sun. 

When, then, the Piantule is inverted, and the Root a- 
Top; the Fibres which compofe one of the Branches of the 
Root are not equally expofed to the Moifture of the Earth 5 
the lower Part is more expofed than the Upper. The Lower 
therefore raull contract: the mole ; which Contraction is again 
promoted by the lengthening of the Upper^ whereon the Sun 
ads with the greatefi Force. Of Confcquence, therefore, 
this Branch ot the Root mull recoil towards the Earth, and 
iniinuating thro' the Pores thereof get underneath the Bulb,@fa 
By inverting this reafoning, 'tis eafy to mew how the Stalk 
comes to get uppermoft. 

In a Word, we may imagine that the Earth attracts 
the Root to itfelf, and that the Sun contributes to its De- 
scent ; and on the contrary, that the Sun attracts the Stem, 
and the Earth, in fome mcafure, fends it towards the fame. 

As to the fecond Strcigluning, viz. that of the Stalks in 
the open Air; he takes it ro arifefrom the Imprcffion of ex- 
ternal Gaufes, particularly the Sun and Rain. For the up- 
per Part of a Stalk that is bent, is more expofed to the Rain, 
Dew, and even Sun, SfTc. than the under. Now both thefe 
Caufes, in a certain Structure of the Fibres, tend equally to 
fireighten the Part molt expofed, by the Shortening they fuc- 
ceflively occailon it ; for Moifture fhortens by fwclling, and 
Heat by Diflipating. Indeed, what that Structure is which 
gives the Fibres fuch different Qualities 5 or whereon it de- 
pends, is {till a Myfiery. 

M. de let, Hire Accounts for the 'perpendicularity of the 
Stems or Stalks of Plants thus : He imagines that in Plants, 
the Root draws a coarfer and heavier Juice ; and the Stem 
and its Branches a finer and more volatile one. And, in ef- 
fect, molt Naturaliits conceive the Root as the Stomach of 
the Plant, where the Juices of the Earth are fubtiliz'd, fo as 
to become able to rife thro' the Stem to the Extremity of the 
Branches. This Difference of Juices fuppofes larger Pores 
in the Roots than the Stalk, £jye. and in a Word, a different 
Contexture; which Difference mufi be found even in the lit- 
tle inviiible Plant inclofed in the Seed : In this Piantule, 
therefore, we may conceive a point of Separation ; fuch, as 
that all on one Side JE.gr. the Root, mail be unfolded by the 
groffer Jukes, and all on the other Side by the more fubtile 
Juices. 

. Suppofe, now, the Piantule when its Parts begin to unfold, 
to be entirely over-turn'd ; the Root a Top, and the Stalk 
below : the Juices which enter the Root will {till be coarfeif, 
and when they have open'd and enlarg'd the Pores, fo as to 
admit Juices of a determinate Weight, thofe Juices {till pref- 
ifing the Root more and more, will drive it downwards, and 
this the more, as the Root more extended or enlarged : 
For the Point of Separation being conceived as the fixed Point 
of a Lever, they will act by the longer Arm. At the fame 
Time the volatile Juices having penetrated the Stalk, will tend 
to give it a Direction from below upwards; and by reafon of 
the Lever, will give it more and more every Day. Thus is 
the little Plant turn'd on its fix'd Point of Separation ; till it 
be perfectly erect. 

The Plant thus erected; the Stalk, we know, fhou'd con- 
tinuetorife Perpendicularly, to give it the more firm Biding 
and enable it to withfiand the Effort of Wind and Weather. 
The Manner wherein this is effected, M. Parent lays 
down thus: The nutritious Juice being arriv'd at the Extre- 
mity of a rifing Stalk; if it evaporate, the Weight of the Air 
which encompafles it on all Sides, will make it afcend verti- 
cally; and if it do not evaporate, but congeal, and remain 
fix'd to that Extremity whence it was ready to go off; the 
Weight of the Air will give it the fame Direction : fo that 
the Stalk will have acquir'd a very little new Part, vertically 
laid over it : Juft as in a Candle held any how obliquely to 
the Horizon, the Flame (till continues Vertical, by the Preffure 
of the Atmofphcre. The new Drops of Juice that fucceed, will 
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follow the fame Direffion ; and as all together form the Stall*; 
that muft ot courfe be Vertical, unlefi^fome particular Cir- 
cumftance intervene. r 

As to the Branches, which are at firft fuppofed to proceed 
Laterally out of the Stalk in the firft £mb F r P of the P p knt 
tho they thou d even come out in a horizontal Direction, yer, 
mult they raife emfelves upwards by the conftant Ditefflon 
ot the nutrmousjmce; which at fat fcarce meets any Re- 
finance ma tender, fupple Branch ; and even afterwards, 
tho the Branch grow more firm, yet will it act with the 
more Advantage; fince the Branch being become longer 
fteuJb.es it with a longer Arm of a Lever. The (lender AeHofI 
ota little Drop becomes very confiderable, by its Continuity ; 
and by the Affiftance of fuch favorable Circumftances Hence 
may be accounted for, that regular Situation and DirefluM of 
the Branches, which all, and always, nearly, make the Cane 
conftant Angle of 45 ? with the Stem and one another. See 
Branch. 

M.Mruc, accounts for the 'Perpendicularity of the Stems, 
and their Redrefling themfelves ; on thefe two Principles: 
i°. That the nutritious Juice arifes from the Circum- 
ference of the Plant, and terminates in the Pith. 2 . That 
Fluids contained in Tubes either parallel or oblique to the 
Horizon, gravitate on the lower Part of the Tubes, and not 
at all on the Upper. 

For hence it eafily follows, that in a Plant pofited either 
obliquely or parallel to the Horizon, the nutritious Juice will 
act: more on the lower Part of the Canals than the upper, and 
by this Means, infinuate more into the Canals communicating 
therewith, and be collected more copioufly therein; thus the 
Parts on the lower Side will receive more Accretion, and be more 
nourim'd than thofe on the upper; the Confequences where- 
of muft be, that the Extremity of the Plant will be oblig'd 
to bend upwards. 

The fame Principle brings the Seed into its due Situa- 
tion at firft : In a Bean planted upfide down, the Plume and 
Radicle are eafily perceiv'd with the naked Eye, to (hoot, at 
firft, directly for about an Inch; but thence forth they begin 
to bend, the one downward, and the other upward. The 
like is feen in a heap of Barley, to be made into Malt ; in a 
Quantity of Acorns, laid to fprout inamoift Place, igc. each 
Grain of Barley in the firft Cafe, and each Acorn in the fe- 
cond, has a different Situation; and yet, all the Sprouts tend 
directly upward, and the Roots downward, and the Curvity 
or Bend they make is greater or lefs "as their Situation ap- 
proaches more or lefs to the direction wherein no Curvature 
at all wou'd be neceflary. Now, two fuch oppofite Motions 
cannot arife wirhour fuppofing fome confiderable Difference 
between the two Parts : The only one we know of, is, that 
the Plume is fed by a Juice, imported to it by Tubes parallel 
to its Sides, whereas the Radicle imbibes its Nourifhment at 
all the Pores in its Surface. As oft, therefore, as the Plume is 
either parallel, or inclin'd to the Horizon, the nutritious Juice 
feeding the lower Parts more than the upper, will determine 
its extremes to turn upward, for the Reafons already affign'd. 
On the contrary, when the Radicle is in the like Situation, 
the nutritious Juice penetrating more copioufly thro' the upper 
Part than the under ; there will be a greater Accretion of the 
former, than the latter ; and confequently the Radicle will 
be bent downwards. And this mutual Curvity of trie Plume 
and Radicle muft continue, till fuch Time as their Sides are 
nourifh'd alike, which cannor be till they are Perpendicular. 
Memoirs de I Mead. Roy ale des fcien. An. 1 7 08. 

PERPETUAL, fomething that endures always, that 
lafts for ever. See Eternity. 

The Term is fometimes alfo ufed for a Thing that kits, 
or holds, during a Perfon's Life. 

Thus Offices, (jc. held durante vita, are fometimes call'd 
'Perpetual Offices: In this Senfe U.Foutenelle is faid to be 
Perpetual Secretary of the Royal Academy of Sciences. 
Hence the French call him abfolutely M. le Perpetuel. 

Perpetual Motion, in Mechanicks, is a Motion which 
is fupplied and renew'd from itfelf, without the Interven- 
tion ot any external Caufe ; or it is an uninterrupted Commu- 
nication of the fame Degree of Motion from one Part of Mat- 
ter to another, in a Circle, (or other Curve returning into it- 
felf) fo as the fame Momentum ftill returns perpetually undi- 
minifhed upon the firft mover. See Motion. 

To find a perpetual Motion, or to conftrufl an Engine, 
iSc which fhall have fuch a Motion, is a famous Problem 
that has employ'd the Mathematicians of two thoufand Tears 3 
tho' none perhaps have profecuted it with Attention and 
Earncftnefs equal to thofe of the prefent Age. 

Infinite are the Schemes, Defigns, Plans, Engines, Wheels,- 
££c. to which this Jong'd for perpetual Motion has given 
Birth: 'Twere as endlefs as impertinent to give a Detail of 
'em all. 

Nor does any of 'em deferve particular Mention, fince they 
have all equally prov'd Abortive. It wou'd rather be of the 
Nature of an Affront than a Complement, to diftingulm the 
Pretenders hereto ; when the very Thing they are commemo- 
rated for, carries with it fo difagreable an Idea. 

* it 
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In effect, there feems but little in Nature to countenance the Adminiftration of Parifhes; frill remanding 'em back 
all this Affiduity and Expectation : Among all the Laws of again to their Cloiiiers, when they thought fit, and revoking 
Matter and Motion, we know of none yet, which feems to them ad Nut 21m. 

lay any Principle or Foundation for fuch an Effect. See Na- But this vague and uncertain Administration only lafled 
ture. to the XII Century, when Benefices return'd to their eiTential 

Action and Re-action are allow'd to be ever equal 5 and a Perpetuity. 
Body which gives any Quantity of Motion to another, lofes PERQUISITE, any Thing gotten by a Man's own In- 
juft fo much of its own: But under the prefent State of duftry, or purchafed with his own Money.; in contradif. 
Things ; the Refiftance of the Air, the Friction of the Parts tinction to that which defcends to him from his Father, or 
of Machines, &c. do neceflariiy retard every Motion. See Anceftors. 
Resistance. Perquisitfs of Court are thofe Profits which arife to a 

To keep the Motion on foot, therefore, 1. Either there muft Lord of a Mannor, by Virtue of his Court-Baron, over and 
be a Supply from feme foreign Caufe ; which in z perpetual above the certain yearly Profits of his Land ; as Fines of 
Motion is excluded. Copy-holds, Harriots, Amerciaments, Waifes, Strays, &c. 

Or, i° all Refiftance from the Friction of the Parts of PER QUJEfervitia, is a Writ judicial, iffuing from the 
Matter, muft be removed; which implies a Change in the Note of a Fine, and lies for the Cognizee of a Manor, Seig- 
Nature of Things. See Matter. nory, chief Rent, or other Services, to compel him that is 

For by the fecond Law of Nature, the Changes made in Tenant of the Land at the Time of the Note of the Fine le- 
tbe Motions of Bodies, are always proportional to the im- vied, to attorn to him. 
prefs'd moving Force, and are produe'd in the fame Direction 
with it; no Motion, then, can be communicated to any En- 
gine, greater than that of the firft Force imprefs'd. See Com- 
munication and Pekcussion. 

But, on our Earth, all Motion is perform 'd in a refitting 
Fluid ; and mutt therefore of neceffity be retarded ; confe- 
quently a considerable Quantity of its Motion will be fpent on 
the Medium. See Medium. 

Nor is there any Engine or Machine wherein all Friction 
can be avoided ; there being in Nature no fuch Thing as exact 



PERRON, in Architecture, a Stair-Cafe lying open^ or 
with out-fide the Building; properly, the Steps in the Front of 
a Buildingj which lead into the firtt Story when rais'd a lit- 
tle above theLevel of the Ground. See Stair-Case. 

Perrons are made of different Forms and Sizes, with re- 
gard to the Space and Height they are to lead to. 

Sometimes the Steps are round, or Oval 5 more ufually 
Square. 

PERRUKE, was anciently ufed for a long Plead of natu- 
ral Hair, fuch, particularly, as there was care taken in 
Smoothnefs, or perfect Congruity ; The Manner of the Co- the Adjutting and Trimming of. The Latins call'd it Coma, 
hefion of the Parts of Bodies, the {mall Proportion the folid whence part of Gaul took the Denomination of Gallia Coma- 



Matter bears to the Vacuities between them, and the Nature 
of thofe conttituent Particles not admitting it. See Friction. 
This Friction, therefore, will alfo in Time fenfibly diminifh 
•the imprefled, or communicated Force ; fo that 2, perpetual 
Motion can never follow, unlefs the communicated Force be 
fo much greater than the generating Force, as to recompenfe 



jf#; from the long Hair which the Natives wore as a Sipn of 
Freedom. See Hair. 

An ancient Author fays, that Jlbfolom's Perruke wcigh'd 
200 Shekels. 

Perruke, is now ufed for a Setoffalfe, or borrow'd Hair ,; 
curl'd, buckled, and few'd together on a Frame or Cawl j 



the Diminution made therein by ail thefe Caufes: but ml dat anciently call'd afalje Perruke. 



quod non habet, the generating Force cannot communicate a 
greater Degree of Motion than it hath itfelf. 

The whole Bufinefs of finding & perpetual Motion, there- 
fore, comes to this, viz,_to make a Weight heavier than itfelf, 
or an elaftic Force greater than itfelf. See Machine. 

Or 3 . and laftly, there muft be fome Method of gaining a 
Force equivalent to what is loft, by the artful Difpofition and 



Menage derives the Word from the Greek vrvp£*x*> which 
fignifies the fame Thing. 

J Tis doubted whether or no the Ufeof Perrukes was known 
among the Ancients. ] Tis true, they ufed falfe Hair; Mar- 
tial and Juvenal make merry with the Women of their 
Time, for making 'emfelves look young with their borrow'd 
Hair 5 with the Men who chang'd their Colours according to 



Combination of Mechanic Powers: To which laft Point, theSeafons; and the- Dotards who hoped to deceive the Def- 
then, all Endeavours are directed ; but how, or by what tinies by their white Hair. 



Means fuch Force ffiou'd begain'd, is it ill a Myftery. 

The Multiplication of Forces, 'tis certain avails nought ; 
for what is gain'd in Force is ttill loft in Time, fo that 
the Quantity of Motion ftill remains the fame. 

All Mechanicks cannot really make a little Force equal, or 
fuperior to a larger 5 and wherever a lefs Force is found in 
Equilibria with a larger v.g. 25 Pounds with 100, 'tis a Kind 
of Deception ot the Senfe ; the Equilibrium is not ftrictly be- 
tween ico Pounds and 25 ; but between ico Pounds, and 25 
moving, or difpofed to move four times as taft as the ico. 



But thefe feem to have fcarce had any Thing in common 
with our PHrrtikes; and were at beft compofed of Hair, 
painted, and glu'd together : Nothing can be more ridiculous 
than the Defcription Lampridius gives of the Emperor Com* 
mddiifs Perruke: 'Twas powder'd with fcrapings of Gold, 
and oil'd {'if we may ufe the Expreffion) with glutinous Per- 
fumes for the Powder to hang by. 

In effect, the ufe of Pemtkes, at leaft on their prefent 
footing, is not an hundred Years old: The Year 1629 is 
reckon'd the Epocha of long perrukes 5 at which time they 



To confider the Weights ico and 25 as fix'd, and immoveable; began to appear in Paris^ whence they fpread by degrees 
the25 wou'd feem, fome how, rais'd beyond 'emfelves; which is throughout the reft of Europe. 



one of the Sham-miracles of Mechanicks, that has deceiv'd 
Millions; but which iseafily diffipated by confidering the four 
Degrees of Velocity, which are to be given to the 25 Pounds, 
and which require a Force equal to the Excefs of 100 above 
25 Pounds. 

A Force of 10 Pounds moved with ten times the Velocity 
of the 100 Pounds, wou'd have equal'd 'em in the like Man- 
ner; and the fame may be faid of all the poffible Products 



At firtt it was reputed a Scandal for young People to wear 
'em ; by reafon the Lofs of the Hair at that Age was attributed 
to a Difeafe, the very Name whereof is a Reproach ; but at 
length the Mode prevail'd over the Scruple; and now all 
Ages and Conditions wear 'em ; foregoing, without any Ne- 
ceffity, the Conveniences of their natural Hair. 

'Twas fometime, though, 'ere Ecclefiafticks came into the 
Faftiion : The firtt who affum'd the Perruke were fome oi? 



equal to ico. But in fine, there muft ttill be 100 Pounds of the French Clergy, in the Year i66o- ? nor is the Practice yet 

Force on each Side, what way foever they be taken; whether well authoriz'd. The Cardinal Grimaldi in 1684, and the 

in the Matter, or in the Velocity. Bifhop of Zavaur in n5'88, prohibited the Ufe of the Per- 

This is an inviolable Law of Nature ; by which nothing is ruke to all Priefts without a Difpenfation and Neceffity. 

left to Art, but the Choice of the feveral Combinations that M. Thiers has a Treatife exprefs, to prove the Perruke in- 

may produce the fame Effect. See Za-w p/'Nature. decent in an Ecclefiaftic, and directly contrary to the Decrees- 

PERPETUAL, or endlefs Screw. See Screw. and Canons of Councils. A Priefts Head embellifh'd with 

Perpetual Tills, Pilultf perpetu<e, among Phyficians, an artificial Hair curioufly adjufted, he efteems a Monfter 

are Pills made of Regains of Antimony ; which being fwal- in the Church ; nor can he conceive any Thing fo fcandalous 

low'd, and voided 50 Times, will purge every Time, with as an Abbot with a florid Countenance, heighten 'd with a 

undiminifli'd Force. See Antimony. joliy Perruke. 

Perpetual Glandules, in_ Anatomy, are thofe which are PERRY, a Drink made of Pears, after the like manner 

Natural ; thus diflinguifh'd from the adventitious ones. See as Cyder from A poles. 
Gland. The beft Fruit tor this Ufe are fuch as are leaft fit for ear- 

PERPETUITY, in the Canon Law, the Quality of a ing ; E. gr. the Borberry-Pear, Horfe-Pear, Eoreland-Pear, 

Benefice that is irrevocable, or whofe Incumbent cannot be and Choak- Pear ; and ttill the redder they are the better. 
deprived ; except in certain Cafes deterrnin'd by Law. See The Method of preparing Perry is perfectly the fame with 

Benefice. that of preparing Cyder. See Cyder. Only Note, that the 

Tis affcrted with Reafon, that the Perpetuity of Benefi- Fruit muft be perfectly ripe. Some mix Crabs with 'em to 

ccs is eftablifln'd by the ancient Canons, and that the Priefts mend the Liquor. 

are infeparably attach'd to their Churches, as by a fpiritual PER SE, in the Schools, is fometimes oppofed to per ac- 

Marriage. 'Tis true, by the Corruption of the Times, the cidens; in which Senfe a Thing is faid to agree with ano- 

fecular priefts being fallen into great diforder, and even thcr Perfe, when the Agreement is not owing to any acci- 

Contempt; the Bifhops antiently call'd the Religious to their dental Event, but that is found in the intrinfic Principles of 

jLffiftance, and committed to them the Cure of Souls, and the Things themfelves. 

2 Sometimes 
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In the Heel of upper Foot. 
In the Sole of the lame Foot 
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Sometimes Per fe is oppofed to <Per aliud; in which Senfe 
God alone is (aid to have a Being 'Per fe, as not deriving it 
from any other, but having it neceflarily and of himfelf. 
Sometimes again, Perfe iignifies as much as, of its own Na- 
ture, or in virtue of its own Entity : Thus the Sun is faid to 
give light Per fe ; and Quantity is extended Per fe. 

Among Logicians, a Thing is faid to be known Per fe, £ *! Zt°rt h 
'perfe nctum, when we immediately perceive it upon the " E 

firft propofing of the Terms : As that the Whole is greater 
than its Paris. See Axiom. 

The Phiiofophers go fo far as to confider the Mode of a 
Thing exiiting Per fe, or that which constitutes its Exiftence 
fuch ; which they call Perfeity, Perfeitas. See Existence. 

PERSECUTION, a Word which literally imports any fteced. in the upper Leg 
Pain, Affliction, or Inconvenience, which a Perfon designed- 
ly inflicts on another. 

But, as a Term, Perfecution is reftrain'd to the Sufferings 
of Chriftians, in Behalf of their Religion ; particularly to 
thofe of the primitive Chriftians, under the Heathen Empe- 
rors Nero, liecius, ^Diocletian, &c. 

They reckon ten of thefe Perfections ; Nero lighted the South, of thole contiguous iheteto 
Firft. ZaBantius has wrote the Hiftory of the Deaths of North. 60 

<Perfecutors ; tho' fome queftion whether that Work be 
really his or not. Bifhop "Burnet, who has turn'd it into Eng- 
lijh , makes no great doubt of it. 

PERSEVERANCE, in Theology, a Chriftian Virtue, 
whereby we are enabled to peilift in the way of Salvation to 
the End. 

The final perfevcrance of the Saints is an Article much 
controverted between the Arminiahs and Cahmifls : The 
latter of whom maintain it impoilible for Grace to be loft ; 
and therefore make Perfevemnce to the End, a neceffary 
Confequence thereof ; which t L - ' 
moft confirm'd Believers never 

® e l95 tf,',. . .„ r „ „ .. - , „ i The Perfian has two Particularities not found in any of the 
PERSEUS, mMronomy aConftenafon of the North- other Eaftern Tongues, The one that it has an auxiliary 
ern Hemi.phere. See CoNSTEttAWO^ Verb, anfwering to 6 the Verb % m , of the Greeks; the other, 
The Stars ir, his Conftellat.on, in Ptolemy, Catalogue th at it has an Aoriftus .- Both thefe it borrow'd from the Ma- 
in 29 ; nTfcbo s as many ; in the Srtanmc Catalogue 6y. Romans, after the Conqueft of Alexander. Sec Greek 
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PERSIAN, or the Persi a n Tongue, one of the living ori 
h^h the formerdeny; believing the ential Language fpokc in the Empire of Terfu 
never out of a Poffibihty of falling I|ANGUAG | < B > * 



See 



The Longitudes, LatitudeSj Magnitudes, gefc whereof are 
as follow : 



Stars in the Conft citation Perseus 
v> Longit. 



Names and Situations of 
the Stars. 

In Andromeda's Poor, according? 
to Ptolomy and Tyebo ; according $ 
to Bayer in Perjeus* 
In the Middle of the Sword 



South in the Hilt of the Sword againft 
North. (the Hand 

10 
Small otic under the Hand 



North, of the Informes before Me- 

In the preceed. Shoulder (dttfa's Head 

In the upper Arm 

(dufa's Head 
South, of the Informes before Me. 
Preced. of Inform, under Me/tufa's 
hi Perfeus's Head [Head 

:o 
Subfeq. arid lefs. before Medufa's 
(Head 
Preced. in Medufa's Head 
Laft of Inform, und. Medufa's Head 
In the hind Shoulder 

25 
In the upper Part of the Arm 
South, in Medufa's Head 
In the Middle of the Back Algol 
Bright one in Medufa's Head 
In the lower Part of the Arm 

30 
That under rf'gol 



Againft the Preceed. and South, Side 

35 
A Lucid one againft the hind Part 

1-reccd. the Lucida of the hind Part 



Middle of three in the Side 
40 
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Persian Wheel, in Agriculture, is a Machine for railing a 
Quantity of Water fufficient to over-flow Lands bordering 
on the Banks of Rivers, f$c. where the Stream is too low to 
do it alone. See Wheel. 

Persian or Persic, in Architecture, a Name common to ' 
all Statues of Men, ferving inftead of Columns, to fupport 
Entablatures. See Statue. 

They only differ from Caryatides, in that thofe reprefent 
Statues of Women. See Caryatides. 

The Perfian is a Kind of Order of Columns, firft prac- 
tiz'd among the Athenians; on occafion of a Victory their 
General Paufanias obtain'd over the Perjians. As a Trophy 
of this Viflory, the Figures of Men drefs'd in the Perfian 
Mode, wiih their Hands bound before them, and other Cha- 
racters of Slavery, were charg'dwith the Weight of Doric En- 
tablatures ; and made to do the Office of Doric Columns. See 
Order. 

Perfian Columns, M. le Clerc obferves, are not always 
made with the Marks of Slaver)'; but are frequently ufed as 
Symbols of Virtues, Vices, of Joy, Strength, Valour, &c. as 
when made in the Figure of Hercules to reprefent Strength, of 
Mars, Mercury, Fauns, Satyres, gfc. 

Persian ALra and Year. See Epocha and Year. 
Person, an individual Subftance, of a rational or intelli- 
gent Nature. See Substance, and Individual. 

The Father and Son are reputed, in Law, as the fame 
Perfon ; an Embaffador reprefents the Perfon of his Prince, 
See Embassador. 

In Theology the Godhead is divided into three Perfons ; 
but here the Word Perfon carries a peculiar Idea, very dif- 
ferent from that attach'd to it every where elfe; being only 
ufed for want of a Term more pertinent and expreffive. See 
Trinity. 

The Word Perfon, Perfona is faid to be borrow'd a Per- 
fonando, from per&nating, or counterfeiting ; and is fuppofed 
to have firft fignified a Mask : By Reafon, fays Soethius, 
in Zarva Concavafonus volvamr, and hence the Actors who 
appear'd mask'd on the Stage, were fometimes call'd Zarva- 
ti, and fometimes Perfonati. 

Hence, adds Soethius, as the feveral Actors repre- 
fented each their iingle individual Man, viz. Oedipus, or 
On 'ernes, ox Hecuba, or Medea; for this Reafon, other Peo- 
ple, who were alfo diftinguiih'd by fomething in their Form, 
Character, i£c. whereby they might be known ; came alio to 
be call'd by the Zatiss Perfon^, and by the Greeks *t&<tmr*. 
Again, as thefe Actors rarely reprefented any but great 
and ijluftrious Characters; the Word came at length to im- 
port the Mind , as being a Thing of the greater} Regard and 
Dignity among human Matters. And thus Men, Angels, 
and even God nimfelf were call'd Perfons. 

Things merely corporeal, as a Stone, a Plant, or a Horfe, 
were call'd Hypojtafes, or Sufpfua-^ but never Perfons. See 
Hypostasis, ($c. 

9 Q. Hence 
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Hence alfo, the Learned imagine, the fame Name 
*Perfbn came to be ufed to fignify fome Dignity, whereby a 
Perfon is diftinguifh'd from another; as a Father, Husband, 
Judge, Magistrate, 05c. In which Senfe we are to under- 
hand that of Cicero : Cafar never fpeaks of Pimpey, but in 
Terms of Honour and Refpect; but he does many hard and 
injurious Things againft his Perfon. 

This for the Name : as tor the Thing, we have already 
defin'd Perfon, an individual Sub jlais.ce of a reafonable Nature ; 
which is the fame Boethius's Definition. 

Now a Thing may be individual two ways ; i. Logically, 
as it cannot be predicated of any other; as Cicero, IPMfo, &c. 
2. Phyfically, in which Senfe a Drop of Water feparated from 
the Ocean may be call'd an individual. Perfon is an indivi- 
dual Nature in each of thefe Senfcs: Logically fays Boeth- 
ius, Iince Perfon is not fpoke of univerfals, but only of 
Singulars and Individuals ; we don't fay the Perfcn of an 
Animal or a Man, but of Cicero and 'Plato: And phyficaliy, 
iince Sccrates's Hand or Foot are never confider'd as Ptrjons 

This laft Kind of Individual is denominated two ways ; 
pofitively, as when the Perfon is faid to be the whole Princi- 
ple of Acting ; for, to whatever Thing Action is attributed, 
that do the Philofophers call a "Per/on : And negatively, as 
when we fay, with the Thomiiis, $6. that a Perfon confift s 
in this, that it does not exift in another as a more perfect 
Being. 

Thus, a Man, tho' confifiing of two very different Things, 
vis** Body and Spirit, is not two Perfons j fince neither Part 
alone is a whole Principle of Action ; but one 'Perfon, iince 
the Manner of his confuting of Eody axid Spirit, is fuch as 
constitutes one whole Principle of Action : nor does he exiit in 
any other as a more perfect Being, as E. gr. Sccrates's Foot 
does in Socrates, or a Drop of Water in the Ocean. 

So Chrift, tho' confirming of two different Natures, viz-. 
the Divine and Humane, is not two Perfons, but one Divine 
Perfcn $ the human Nature, in him, not being a whole Prin- 
ciple of Action ; but exiting in the other more perfect one. 
By the Union of the Divine and human Nature one Indivi- 
dual, or Whole is constituted ;that is one Principle of acting: 
for whatever Chrift's Humanity does, that does his Divinity 
join'd therewith : So that there is but one Perfon in Chrift, and 
one Operation, which is czN&Theandrk. SeeTHEANDRic. 

Person, in Grammar, a Term applied to Verbs and Pro- 
nouns, which being conjugated, arc applicable to three dif- 
ferent perfons. See Verb, &c. 

Hove is a Verb ufed in trie firft Perfon ; thou lovefl defigns 
the fecond Perfon ; he loveth marks the Third: And thus 
in the Plural Number. See Number. 

7, tlooUi ke, are Pronouns of the firft, fecond, and third 
perfons. See Pronoun. 

Verbs agree with their Nouns in Tenfe, Number, and 
perfon. See Construction, and Concord. 

Person, Perfona, in dramatic Poetry, the Name and 
Part of an Actor ; or of him reprefented by the Comedian. 

At the Head of dramatic Pieces come the 2)ramatis Ptr- 
fontf, the Lift of Actors, and Characters that are to appear 
on the Stage. ... 

The ancient Tragedy was only a fimple Chorus: Thefpis 
was the firft who introduced a Perfon to relieve the Chorus ; 
jEfchyhti added a fecond. See Tragedy. See alfo Cho- 
rus, S§G' 

F. Boffu obferves,that in the Epic and Dramatic Poem, the 
fame Perfon muit reign throughout, i. e. mutt fuftain the 
chief Part thro' the whole Piece, and the Characters of all 
the other Perfons be fubordinate to him. See Character. 
See alfo Hero. 

PERSONA, in Law. See Parson. 

PERSONABLE, in Law, implies the being able to hold, 
or maintain, a Plea in Court. 

That is, as the Civilians wou'd exprefs it, habere per fonam 
ftandi in Judkio. 

Thus they fay, the Defendant was judg'd Perfonable to 
maintain this Action: Old Nat. Srev. itxKitchin Fol. 124. 
The Tenant pleaded that the Wife was an Alien, born in 
Portugal, without the Ligeance of the King; and Judge- 
ment was ask'd whether me fhou'd be anfwer'd ? The Plain- 
tiff faid he was made Pet finable by Parliament. 

Personable, is alfo ufed to fignify a Capacity to take 
any Thing granted or given. See Capacity. 

PERSONAL, fomething that concerns, or is reftrain'd to 
the Perfon. See Person. 

In Difputes among the Learned, there is ever fomething 
Perfonal intermix'd ; in Ethicks 'tis a Maxim that all Faults 
are Perfonal, i. e. don't pafs to our Defcendants. 

A Personal ABion, in Law, is that levied directly, 
and folely againft the Perfon, in oppofition to a real or mix'd 
Action. See Action. 

Personal Goods, or Perfonai Efiate, is that confuting of 
Money, Moveables, g£& which every Perfon has in his own 
Pifpofal; in oppofition to Lands and Tenements, which are 
call'd real Efiate. See Estate, and Goods. 

Theft is defin'd a felonious taking a way another Man*« 
moveable Perfonai Goods* See Theft. 
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Personal Tithes, arc Tithes paid of fuch Profits as come 
by the Labour of a Man's Perfon ; as by buying and felling - 
gains of Merchandize, Handicraft, &c. See Tithes, * 

pronoun Personal, or Verb Personal, in Grammar, a 
Verb, or Pronoun, conjugated in all the three Perfons. See 
Verb and Conjugation. 

In Oppofition to Imperfonals which have only the third 
Perfon. See Impersonal. 

PERSONALITY, in the Schools, the Quality of Perfon^ 
or that which conliitutes an Individual in the Quality of per- 
fon. See Person, 

The Philofophers being ufed to confider Matter, and Form 
in every other Thing ; do the fame in Perfon. The Matter of 
Perfon, according to them, is a lingular Subflance, endued 
with Reafon. Jbor, Subflance may, at the Pleafure of God, 
either be, or not be a Perfon 5 in afmuch as the human Na- 
ture in Chrift is not a Perfon. The Form of Perfon which 
they call Subfijlency, Suppofitality, and Perfonality, is that 
by which the forefaid Subitance becomes individual. 

The School Divines are divided aboutwhatit is thatdiftin- 
guifhes the feveral Personalities in the Trinity : fome will 
have it to be only the different Relations; others, as Floraven- 
tius contend for fome incommunicable Subftance : S. Bona~ 
venture, and S. Thomas^ take it to be the different Origins, 
that diftinguifh the Perfonalities ; which Opinion is the moft 
foliow'd. See Identity. 

Personality, in Law. An Action is faid to be mperfona- 
tliy, when it is brought againft the right Perfon. 

PERSONAL!, among Botanifts, are fuch Flowers as 
exprefs the gaping Mouths of fome living Creatures. 

PERSONIFYING, or Personalising, the feigning 
a Perfon 5 or attributing a Perfon to an inanimate Being; or 
giving it the Figure, Sentiments, and Language of a Perfon. 

The Poets have perfonified ali the Paffions ; and made Di- 
vinities r.f them, which were wor/hip'd by the Heathens; as 
the Goddefs Perfuafion, the God Sleep, the Furies, Envy, 
Difcord, Fame, Fortune, Victory, &c. See God, See alfo 
Machine. 

Perfonifying is effential to Poetry, efpecially the Epo- 
pea. See Poetry and Epic. 

PERSPECTIVE, the Art of Delineating vifible Objects 
on a plane Surface, fuch as they appear at a given Diftance 
or Height, upon a tranfparent Plane, placed perpendicular 
to the Horizon, between the Eye and the Object. See Del- 

MEATING. 

This, we particularly call linear PerfpeBive, as regarding 
the Pofitior., Magnitude, Form, $£c. of the feveral Lines, or 
Contours ot Objects; and exprefiing their Diminution: In 
Oppofition to the Aerial PerfpeBive, which regards the 
Colour, Luflre, Strength, Boldnefs, £$;« of diftant Objects, 
confider'd as feen thro* a Column of Air 5 and expreffes tho 
Diminutions thereof. 

The former is a Branch of Mathematicks: Some make it 
a Member of Opticks; others a Rivulet therefrom; and its 
Operations, are all Geometrical. See Opticks. 

The latter is a Part of Painting, and confifts wholly in the 
Conduct of the Colours, their different Teints, or Degrees, 
Force, Weaknefs, &c. See Colour and Colouring. 

Some make a third Kind of PerfpeBive, viz. Specular 
PerfpeBive; which reprefents the Objects in Conical, Sphe- 
rical, or other Mirrors, erect, and clear ; whereas on Lawn 
and other Planes appear confufed and irregular. See Mirhor. 

To conceive the Nature of PerfpeBive ; i. e. Linear Per- 
fpeBive-. Suppofe a Glafs-plane H J, (Tab. PerfpeBive 
Fig. 1.) rais'd perpendicularly on a horizontal Plane; and the 
Spectator S, direfting his Eye 0, to the Triangle ABC: If 
now we conceive the Rays AO, OB, OC, £5?c. in their 
Paffage thro' the Plane, to leave their Traces or Veftigia, in 
a, b, c, &c. On the Plane; there will appear the Triangle 
a b c ; which, as it flrikes the Eye by the fame Rays a O, 
b O, c 0, by which the Species ofthe Triangle A B C is car- 
ried to the fame; it will exhibit the true Appearance of the 
Triangle ABC, tho' the Object fhou'd be remov'd ; the 
fame Diftance and Height ofthe Eye being preferv'd. See 
Vision, Point, Plane, Line, &c. 

The Bufinefs of PerfpeBive then, is to fliew by what cer- 
tain Rules the Points a, b, c, &c. may be found Geometri- 
cally: And hence alfo, we have a mechanical Method of de- 
lineating any Object very accurately; See Designing. 

PerfpeBive is either em ploy 'd in reprefentingthe Icono- 
graphies, or Ground-plats of Objects, as projected on Per- 
fpeBive Planes. See Ichnography. 

Or in Scenographies, or Reprefentations of the Bodies 
themfelves. See Scenography. 

The general Laws of each, are fubjoin'd ; in order to which, 
it is neceffary :o premife the following Lemmas in PerfpeBive. 
1. That the Appearance of a right Line is evera rightLines 
whence, the two Extremes being given, the whole Line isgiven. 

a. That if a Line be Perpendicular to any right Line 
drawn on a Plane, it will be Perpendicular to every other 
right Line drawn on the fame Plane. 

5. And 
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,. And that the Height of a Point appearing on the Plane, Line i/ it, the Diftances VL and ^if.draw K^and VSi 
SJ1 fcSft ^^^J^SSLf^S^SS a ," d * ^?A» *» J-? *>' s'beX Appearance ot 



Point from the Plane, to the Aggregate of that Diftance and 
the Diftance of the Eye. 

Jchmgraphic PERSPECTIVE; or the Laws of the pro- 
jeclion 0/ Plane Figures. 

Perfpetlive of a Point. 

To exhibit the Appearance h of an objective 'Point, H. (Fig. 
2. ) From the given Point, draw a Perpendicular to the fun- 
damental Line Z> E. From the fundamental T> E cut off 1 K 
=3 IB; thro' the Point of Sight i-'draw a horizontal Line 
E P ; and make F5> equal to the Diftance of the Eye S L : 
Laftly from the Point J to the Point of Sight F draw FI; 
and from K to the Point of Diftance P, the Line P K. The 
Interferon A is the Appearance of the objective Point. See 
Point. 

Hence, 1 . Since, the Appearance of the extreme Points of 
a right Line being given, the Appearance of the whole Line 
is given ; the Ichnographic Projection of any Rectilinear Fi- 
gure may be had by this Method. See Rectilinear. 

And, 2. Since any Number of Points of a Curve Line may 
by this means be projected on the PerfpeBive Plane ; the 
Projection of Curve Lines may likewife be eftected after the 
fame manner. See Curve. 

3. Therefore; this Method will likewife fuffice for Mixtili- 
near Figures ; and is confequently univerfal. 

There are indeed other Methods deliver' d by other Authors, 
but this is the moil ufual. To conceive its force and effect, it 
will be proper to illuftrate it with fome Examples. 

Perfpetlive of a triangle. 

To find the Appearance of a Triangle, ABC, ("Fig. 3.) 
whofe Bafe A B is parallel to the fundamental Line U) E. 
To the fundamental Line Ti E draw a Parallel at an Interval 
equal to the Aititude of the Eye. Affume a fundamental 
Point K, oppofite to this either directly or obliquely, as the 
Cafe requires. Transfer the Diitance of the Eye from V to 
K. From the feveral Angles of the Triangle A CB, let fall 
Perpendiculars A\, C 2, B 3: fet off thefe Perpendiculars 
upon the fundamental Line 2) E oppofite to the Point of 
Diftance K. From 1, 2, 3, draw right Lines to the funda- 
mental or principal Point Vi, V 2, V 2. From the Points 
A, B and C of the fundamental Line Ti E draw other right 
Lines A K, S K, C K, to the Point oi Diftance K. 

Since a, b, and are the Appearances of the Points A, B 
and C c ; The right Lines ca, ab and be, being drawn, ac b 
will be the Appearance of the Triangle A C B. 

After the fame Manner is a Triangle projected on a Plane, 
where the Vertex C is oppofed to the Eye: All here requir'd, 
is, that its Situation on the Geometrical Plane be changed, 
and the Vertex C turn'd towards the fundamental Line 3). 

Perfpetlive of a Square. 

To exhibit the Appearance of a Square, A B D C (Fig.4. ) 
feen obliquely, and having one of its Sides A B in the 
fundamental Line. The Square being view'd obliquely af- 
ume the principal Point V in the horizontal Line H R, in 
fuch manner as that a Perpendicular to the fundamental 
Line may fall without the Side of the Squared B, at 
leaft, may not biflect it 5 and make V K the Diftance 
of the Eye. Transfer the Perpendiculars AC and B 2) to 
the fundamental Line © E ; and draw the right Lines K B, 
K T>, as alfo AV, V C. Then will /?and 8 be their own Ap- 
pearances ; and c and d the Appearances of the Points C and 
ZD. Confequently Ac d Bis the Appearance of the Square 
JBDC. 

If the Square ACBTi fhou'd be at a Diftance from the 
fundamental Line T> E; which yet rarely happens in Practice ; 
the Diftances of the Angles A and B muft likewife be tranf- 
fer'd to the fundamental Line : As is evident from the pre- 
ceeding Problem. And iince, even the oblique View is not 
very common ; in what follows, we fhall always fuppofe the 
Figure to be pofited directly oppofite to the Eye ; unlefs, 
where the contrary is exprefsly mention'd. 

4. To exhibit the Appearance of a Square A B C D (Fig. 
5 .) -whofe Diagonal A C is 'Perpendicular to the fundamen- 
tal Line. Continue the Sides 2) C and C B till they meet 
the fundamental Line in 1 and 2. From the principal Point 
V. fet off the Diftance of the Eye to K and L. From K to 
M and 1 draw right Lines K A and Kl ; and from L to A 
and 2, the right Lines LA, L 2. The Interferons of thefe 
Lines will exhibit the Appearance of the Square AH CD 
view'd Angle-wife. 

5. To exhibit the Appearance of a Square A B C D Fig. 6. 
wherein another, I M G H is inferibed ; the Side of the 
greater, A S, being in the fundamental Line ; and the Diago- 
nal of the left, Perpendicular to the Fundamental. From 
the principal Point V, fet off, each way, on the horizontal 



l.w Appearance of 
the Square A CDS. Produce the Side of the inferib'd 
Square IB, till it meet the fundamental Line in 1; and draw 
the right Lines Ki, and KM; then will ihgMbetae 
Reprefentation of the inferib'd Square / H G M. 

Hence is eafily conceiv'd the Projection of any Figures in- 
Icrib d in others. 

Perfpetlive of a Pavement. 

5 . To projeil a Pavement conjifting offpiare Stones, view'd 
diretlly. Divide the Side AS transfer 'd to the fundamen- 
tal Line Fig. 7. into as many equal Parts as there are fquare 
Stones in one row. From the feveral points of Divifion, draw 
right Lines to the principal Point V; and from A to the Point of 
Diftance K, draw a right Line A K; and from B to the 
other Point of Diftance L, draw another L B. Thro' the 
Points of the Interferons of the correfponding Lines, draw 
right Lines V on each Side, to be produced to the right 
Lines A V, and S. Then will Af g S be the Appearance of 
the Pavement AFG S. 

Perfpetlive of a Circle. 

6. To exhibit the Appearance of a Circle. 1. If the Cir- 
cle be fmall, circumfenbe a Square about it. Draw Diago- 
nals and Diameters ha and de (Fig. S.J interfering each 
other at right Angles ; and draw the right Lines/ g and b c 
parallel to the Diameter d e thro' b and/ ; as alfo thro' c and 
g draw right Lines meeting the fundamental Line 'D E in 
the Points 3 and 4. To the principal Point V draw right 
Lines y 1, V^, f $, ^"2; and to the Points of Diitance L 
and-K, draw the right Lines X 2 and if 1. LaOiy connect 
the Points of Interfefiion, a, b, d,f, lo,g, e, c, with the 
Arches a b, b d, d /, {jc. Thus will a b d f h g e c a, 
be the Appearance of the Circle. 

If the Circle be large, on the Middle of the Fundamental 
y?»(Fig. 5>.J delciibe a Semicircle; and from the feveral 
Points' of the Periphery, C, F, G, H, J, ci?c. to the funda- 
mental Line, let tall perpendiculars 67 1, F 1, G 3. H 4, J 5, 
£gc. From the Points t, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. of A B draw right 
Lines to the principal Point V, as alfo a right Line from B 
to the Point of Diitance ijand another from^to the Point of 
Diftance K. Thro' thecommon Interferons, draw right Lines 
as in the preceeding Problem ; thus fhall we have the Points c, 
f,g, h, i, which are the Reprefentations of thefe A. C, F, G, if, 
I, which being connected as before, give the Projection of the 
Circle. 

Hence appears not only how any curvilinear Figure may be 
projected on a Plane; but alfo how any Pavement, confitling 
of any kind of Stones, may be delineated in SPerjpeffive. 

Hence alfo, appears what Ufe the Squaie is of in 'Perfec- 
tive, for even in the fecond Cafe we ufe a Square divided in- 
to certain Areola:, and circumfcribed about the Circle ; tho* 
it be not delineated on the geometrical Plane in the Diagram. 

Pe'fpellive of a regular Pentagon. 

7. To reprefent a regular pentagon, having a broad Limb, 
terminated by Lines parallel thereto: i". From the feveral 
Angles of the exterior Pentagon A,B,C, C L,E, Fig. 10. to the 
fundamental Line T S, let tall Perpendiculars Act, B 1, C z t 
Ml, E 4 ; which, as in the former, transfer to the fundament- 
al Line. Connect the Points 1, 2, 3, 4 to the principal 
Point f; and the Points 1, 2, 3, 4 to the Point of Dif- 
tance K. Thus will the common Interferons reprefent the 
Appearance of the exterior Pentagon. 2. If now, from the 
inner Angles G HL I, the Perpendiculars Go, H<j,K6, 
IT, L 8, be in the like manner let fall ; and the reft be done 
as in the former ; we (hall have the Reprefentation of the 
inner Pentagon. The Pentagon A S C T> E, therefore, 
with its Limb, is reprelented in PerfpeBive. 

This Problem is added for the fake of an Inftance of the 
Proje&ion of a Figure that has a broad Limb, or Edge. 

It muft be here obferv'd, that if the Magnitudes of the feve- 
ral Parts of an Object, be given in Numbers, together with 
the Height and Diftance of the Eye ; its Figure is to be firft 
conftructed by a geometrical Scale ;and the fundamental Point 
with the Point of Diftance 1, to be determin'd by the fame. 

Nor is it always neceffary, that the Object be delineated 
under the fundamental Line , in the Projer on of Squares and 
Pavements 'tis beft let alone. But where 'tis neceffary, and 
Space is wanting; draw it a-part ; find the Divifions in it, and 
transfer 'em to the fundamental Line in the Plane. 

Threads being hung in the principal Point, and the Point 
of Diftance, and ftretch'd to the Points of the Divifions of the 
fundamental Line ; the common Interferon of the Threads 
will give the Projection of the fevetal Points without Confufion; 
a Tiling much to be fear'd from the Multiplicity of Lines to 
be drawn. 
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yet the Sides that fall between the Ground- line and Top, fall 

Stenographic PerfpeBive ; or the ProjeBion of Bodies lb very near one another, that 'twould be very difficult to ex- 

on a Plane. V K & Particulars in them ; fo that the Centre mult be well 

chofen in reference to this. 
On the given 'Point C, (Fig. n.) to raife a Perfpedlive Al- Thofe Buildings therefore, you would fee mod of, muft 
titude, anjwerable to the given objeBive Altitude 'P Q On be plac'd as far oft' as you think convenient from the direct 
the fundamental Line, raife a Perpendicular <p Q equal to Line that runs to the Centre ; and the farther they are, the 
the given objective Altitude. From 'P and ^ to any Point, plainer they are. 

as ST draw right Lines 'P T and <^ T. From the given Place then thofe Things you would fee leaft of, nighefl the 
Point' C draw a right Line C K, parallel to the fundamental direct Line; and fee whether the others fall according to your 
Line Z> B; and meeting the right Dine gjt, in K. In if, Mind; but this muft be done after you have drawn your Dia- 
ereft a Perpendicular to K C, viz. IK ; this /ifis the gonal, which is the next Thing. 

5. Having pitch'd on your Centre, and having from it 
drawn Lines to every Divilion of the Front-line, you are to de- 
termine your Diagonal, A R , thus : Having with a pair of Cora- 
pafles meafur'd the Length of the Front-line, take your Com- 



fcenographic Altitude requir'd. 

Perfpeffive of a Solid 



l"o exhibit the Seriography of any Solid. Find the Projec- paffes, ar >d putting oneFoot in the Centre, fee where the 
tionof its Bafe in the Ichnographic 'Prefpe Bive ; and in the , ner w ;u reach in the Horizon: (on both Sides if you 
feveral Points thereof erect the 'PrefpeBive Altitude : Thus pl ea f e ) where it refts, from that Point draw a thwart Line 
will the Scenography of the Solid be finilh'd, except for what lrom it to the laft Divilion of the Front; and this will betruely 
relatestotheShadow;whichmuftbefuperaddedfromtheLaws drawn, or pretty nigh to the Truth. That this is fo, you 
of Shadows, deliver'd under the Article Shadow. For an Ex- ma y cor] fider how it falls in refpefl of the two laft Centre- 
ample, lines : For if where the next Line from the laft is interfecled 

'/b exhibit the fcenographicPerfvective of a Cube view'd An- by the Diagonal, you draw a Parallel to the Fiont between 

gle-wife: Sincethe Bafe of a Cube view'd Angle-wife, and tn em, as at A to. you will have a Rhombus ; if then alithe 

ftanding on a geometrical Plane is a Square view'd Angle-wife; sides be pretty equal, you may be fure you are nigh the 

draw a Square on the perfpeBive Plane, after the manner laid r jgh t . Dut ;f the Sides that run toward the Centre be too 

down above, raife the Side of the Square H I (Fig. 12.) per- i on g ) then Things will not fore-ftiorten enough ; if the Sides 

pendicularly in fome Point of the fundamental Line JJE' 7 be not long enough, then they will fore-ftiorten too much, 

and to any Point V, of the horizontal Line BR, draw right ,;. After the Front-line is thus divided, the Centre fixt, and 

Lines V /and V if. From the Angles d, b^andc; draw t he Diagonal placed, take the, Breadih of the Chappel 



1, dz parallel to the fundamental Line 2)JE. From the 
Points 1 and 2 raife L 1 and M 2 Perpendicular to the fame. 
Laftly, Since H 1 is the Altitude to be rais'd in a, L 1 in c 
and h and M 2 in d ; in a raife /a, Perpendicular to a E ', 
and in b and c, raife bg and c e Perpendicular to b ci ; and 
laftly raife d h Perpendicular to d 2 ; and let af be equal to 
HI, bg and e eta Li and h d to Mi ; If then the Points 
g, K e, /be connected by right Lines, the Scenography will 
be finifti'd. 

This Method is general ; but its Application is not equal- 
ly obvious in every Cafe ; fee it further iiluft rated under the 
Article Scenography. 

Perspective of Building, &c. 

In the Praflice of the 'PerfpeBive of Building, &c. Great 
regard is had to the Height of the horizontal Line; all a- 
bove the horizontal, being feen in the upper Part, and all 
above it in the under Part, whence 'PerfpeBive becomes di- 
vided into the high and low Sight ; both which will be well 
illuftrated by what follows. 

1o reprefeift a Building (v. g. Palace, College,^ &c.) » 



A. S. which in the Ichnography is ft.ewn to be twenty 
Parts; becaufe this Line is Perpendicular, it muft run 
toward the Centre, therefore reckon twenty in the Dia- 
gonal, and the Rule laid parallel to the Front in that 
Point, will give you a Point in the Centre-line which will 
give the Breadth of the Chappel ; Confequently a Line 
drawn from A. to S. puts it into the Ichnographick 'Perspec- 
tive. The Length of the Chappel bring feventy Divifions 
in the Front-line ; reckon feventy from B. parallel to the 
Front-line, and there you will have a Point at C, — 

The Depth of the Building from the Chappel North- 
ward, being 115 from the Chappel, I reckon from © 5 
(where it cuts the Diagonal at tenj onwards in the Dia- 
gonal; and at 115. in the Diagonal, with my Rule as before 
parallel in this Place in the Front, I have the Point Z. in the 
Central-line. Its Breadth being thirty, I reckon three Divi- 
fions, and there is the juft Breadth there ; and fo on in 
every particular Part. 

Having placed the Ichnography into 'PerfpeBive, you may 
then give every Thing its proper Height thus : 

7. The Height of the Chappel being 30, I reckon 30 on 
.. the Front-line, and with this Length by a Square clapt to 
•PerfpeBive. 1. Take the Ichnography, or Ground-plat of the Front .ii ne) I drop a Perpendicular to that Height, 
the Building ; its Lengths, Breadths, and Depths ; by aflual and f() where the ottier side G f ,h c Chappel is plac'd, having 
meafuring. See Ichnography ; and take its Altitude with rec i on 'd the Height upon a fuppofed Parallel, there I draw 



a Quadrant. See Altitude and Quadrant. 

2. Makea Scale divided into two or three hundred equal 
Parts, either aftually, or fo as that each divilion fignifie ten 
Parts : By this Scale lay down the Ground-plot, as in Figure 1 3 



another Line in that Height ; then joining thefe feveral 
Heights by feveral Lines, you have the Profiles of each Building. 
Now to diverfifie thefe feveral Lines, that they confound 
you not, make the Ichnography, when you lay it into 'Per- 



This done, having a long Rule, and a Square, which by flid- 3L fl/ -„ e ' j n difcontinued crooked' Lines, the Heights in prick't 

ing on the Rule helps you to draw your Perpendiculars eaftlier, -jr.^ and t he Tops of each Building in continued Lines, as 

reduce it into TerJpeBive, in its Scenographuk Appearance. ^ c ' entre . lincs art> in ,h e Table. You will likewife find 

Then having drawn a Line towards the Bottom of the Pa- ^ Centre> tn0 - ' t i s not here expreft, as likewife the Point of 

per for the Front or Bafe Lineas; PL Fig. 14. divide it into as Diftance by cont inuing the Diagonal up to the fuppofed 

many equal Parts as you find the Building has in the Ichno- H izon whete it an d ,he Eye is placed. 



graphy, or more if you pleafe : This will ferve for a S cale to 
determine the feveral Heights, gjte. and to thefe Divifions, 
with a black Lead Pencil draw Lines from the Centre, when 
you have chofen it ; which Choice requires Judgement on two 
accounts. 



Having done thus, your Art mutt be employ'd for the parti- 
cular Expreffions of Things, by drawing and fhadowing, 
which is the Life of this half-form'd Figure, and which we 
leave to the Painter. 

It remains that we fpeak of the Zow-fight: Here we fuppofe 



For, if the Centre be too nigh the Front-line, then the &f) Horizontal j ufl , he Height of the Ey6i 



Depth of the whole Building will fore-fhorten too much; if too 
far off, it will not fore-fhorten enough. This may be illuf- 
trated thus ; fet an open Tankard, or the like on a Stand, fo 
as that it be a little lower than your Eye ; if you be a great 
Diftance from it, you can fee very little or nothing into it ; if 
you come nigher to it by degrees, you will perceive the far- 



bout 5 



Foot 



from the Bafis ; tho' 'tis generally plac'd higher, even to a 
third Part of the Height of the Building, that the Side 
Buildings may be exprefs'd more gracefully. 
The Diagonal is beft determined by dividing the laft Divilion 
of the Bafis- line into 5 Parts at G. Fig. 14 taking 4 of thefe, fome- 
times the whole 5 ,becaufe we determin'd before, that the Length 



ther Edge fecm to be rais d a little higher than that next f the Front-line was the Diftance of theEye intheHorizon 
you, fo that you may fee a little Way into it ; if you come ^ poim rf Diftance . E ut here I take 4, and then make 
very nigh it, you fee too deep into >t more than can well be ^ ^ Diftan(:e in , he Horizon between the Eye and the 
expreft in P.flure. We /hall therefore find fome one Place, .^ rf Diftance . You may then either graduate the Plan 
which we muft conclude the moft convenient for the Draught, h< , ^^ Interfi; aions of the Diagonal with the Centre- 

and which may be in general determin d to be as far oft the 
Front-line as the Front-line is long : This Rule, tho' it has 
juft grounds, yet we fometimes difpence with it pro re nata ; 
that we may exptefs Things with the better Appearance. 
4. Confider how to place this Centre with fuch Advantage 



Jiagon; 
lines, or elfe fuppofe it fo; and then raife the Building, 
as you will find by 'PerfpeBives enough of this Sott every 
where to be met with. 

Perspective, is alfo ufed for a Kind of Picture 
or Painting, frequently feen in Gardens, and at the Ends 



as that we may exprefs thofe Things moft, which we fGallerie f defign'd exprefsly to deceive the Sight by repre- 
chiefly defign to do ; for as to the bottom and top Lines of t he Continuation of an Alley, a Building, Landstip, 

the Sides of the Building that run from us in or nigh the di- STTliv. 



reft Line to the Centre, tho' you fee the upper Part very well, 



or the like, 



Perspective 
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Perspective 'Plane, is a Glafs, or other tranfpatent Sur- 
face, fupposVI to be placed between the Eye and the Ob- 
ject, Perpendicular to the HorizGn, unlets the contrary be ex- 
prefsly mcntion'd. See Plane. 

Such is the Plane, ///(Fig. if.) between the Eye and 
the Object AS C, cutting the optic Rays in a, b, c. 

This, fome call the Section ; Come the 'table, and others 
the Glafs. See Section. 

. PERSPIRATION, in Medicine, the Action of evacuat- 
ing the Juices of the Body, through the Pores of the Skin. See 
Evacuation, Pore, and Skin. 

When this Evacuation is copious enough to be perceiv'd by 
the Senfes, as in fweat, the Perforation is faid to be fenfi- 
ble ; where it efcapes the Notice of the Senfes, as is the Cafe 
in the ordinary State of the Body, the Perforation is faid to 
be infenfible. Sec Sweat. 

The Word 'Perforation ufed fimply, and without any Ad- 
jective, is underliood of infeniible 'Perspiration, Sanclcrius, 
the great Paduan Phyfician, was the Firft who took Notice 
of this Evacuation : To him we owe both the Invention and 
Perfection of the Doctrine of infenfible Perforation. 

The Veffels thro' which rhe 'perforatum is perform'd, lye 
obliquely open under the Squama: or Scales of the Cuticle 
or Scarf skin. They are inconceivably fmall : From a Calcu- 
lation of Leewenhoeck, it appears that the Months of 125CCO 
of 'em may be cover'd with a common Grain of Sand. See 
Cuticle; Miliary Gland. 

Thro' thefe Veffels is continually tranfuding a fubtile 
Humour, from every Point of the Body, and throughout the 
whole Expanfe of the Cuticle. 

The Matter evacuated this way, is found by fure Expe- 
rience to be more than equal to that evacuated all the otner 
Ways, i. e. by Stool, Urine, gjfe. Saniiorius found in Italy, un- 
der the Circumstances of a moderate Diet, middle Age, and 
eafy Life, that the Matter infenfibiy perfpired was f of that 
taken in for Food : fo that there only remain'd \ for Nutri- 
tion, and the Excrements of the Nofe, Ears, Intcftines, 
Bladder, g?C See Excrement. 

The fame Author thews, that as much is evacuated by in- 
fenfible Perforation in one Day, as by Stool in fourteen Days ; 
particularly, that in a Night's Time, about fixteen Ounces is 
ordinarily fent out by Urine, four Ounces by Stool; and 
above forty Ounces by infenfible Perforation. 

He alfo obferves, that if a Man eat and drink 8 /. in a 
Day, 5 /. of it is fpent in infenfible 'Perforation ; and adds as 
*o the Times, that within 5 Hours after eating there is per- 
fpired about 1/. from the 5th to the nth Hour about %l. and 
from the 12th to the 16th fcarce half a Pound. 

The Benefits of infenfible Perforation are fo great, that 
without it, Sorelli fays, animal Life cou'd not be pre- 
fer v'd. 

The great Subtility, Equability, and Plenty of the Matter thus 
.perfpired, its Increafe after Sleep, S?c. conftitute the grand 
Symptoms of a perfect State of Health ; and the chief Means 
of prefcrving the fame. See Health. 

On the contrary, the departing from thefe is the firft fure 
Sign, and perhaps Caufe, of Difeafes. See Disease. 

Perforation is performed, preferved, and encreafed by the 
Vifcera, Veflels, Fibres; by Motion or Exercife as tar as the 
firft Appearance of Sweat, by moderate Ufe of Venery ; 
Sleep of 7 or 8 Hours, the Body well cover'd yet not loaden 
with Bed-cloaths, Chearfulnefs, light fermented yet folid 
Food, notFat; pure, cold, heavy Air, &c. 

The contraries of all thefe, as alfo the Increafe of the other 
Excretions, diminifh, prevent, deprave it. 

Hence we fee the Caufe, Effect, iSc of this perfpitable 
Matter, its Ufe is preferving the Parts foft and flexible, in 
fupplying what's loft, but chiefly in preferving the nervous 
Papilla; moifl, frefh, lively, fit to be affected by Ob-jeds, and 
to tranfmit their Impreffions. See Nerve, Sensation, $$c. 

Too much Perforation occafions weaknefs, fwoonings, 
fudden Death ; too little or none at all occafioris the Veficles 
to dry, wither, and perifli. Hence alfo the larger Emunc- 
tories, come to be obftructed ; hence the Circulation is dif- 
turb'd, fharp Humours retain'd ; hence Putridity, Crudity, 
Fevers, Inflammations, Impofthumes. See Disease. 

To determine the State and Conditions of the 'Perforation, 
fo neccflary for iudging of thofe of the Body, SanBorius in- 
vented a ixeighwg Chair, whereby he cxamin'd the Quanti- 
ty, Degree, gfc. of Perforation in feveral Circumftances of 
the Body, under feveral Temperatures of the Air, in the fe- 
veral Intervals of eating, drinking, Deeping, &c. See Weigh- 
ing Chair. 

Some of the more extraordinary Phienomena obferv'd here- 
with, are; that for fome time after eating the Perforation 
isleaftofall. That between the 5th and 12th Hour after 
Meals Perforation is greateft. That riding either on Horfe- 
back, in a Coach, or Ship, GJr. brisk Motion on the Ice, 
£=?c. but above all, a brisk Friction of the Skin ; promote 
2><;r/J>tr«fto«furprifingly. That in fweating the Perforation is 
much lefs than at other Times : And that 'Perforation is al- 
ways much lefs in Women than Men, 



PERTICA or Perticata term, in our old Law 
Books, is the fourth Part of an Acre. See Rood. 

Conth'.ct in intcgra Jiiperficie 40 ferticas. See Perch. 

PERVISEor Parvise, a Term in our old Law Books. 
Fortefaie fays, Plaoitantes {foil foft meridiem) fe divertunt ad 
pervifum c5 alibi cum fervientibus ad legem c5 aliis. Seidell 
in his Notes on Fortefme, defines this to be an Afternoon's 
Exercife, or Moot, which the Pleaders held for the Inttruclion 
of the younger Students; bearing originally the fame Name 
with the Parvifia: in Oxford. See Moot. 

M. Somner fays, that Pervife fignifies jsalatii Atrium vet 
area ilia a fronte auU IVeftmouafierienfis, hodie the Palaoe- 
Xard. See Paradisus. 

Sfelman obferves, that the Lawyers turn'd thither to meef 
their Clients not to hold Moots. 

PERVIGILIUM, inMedecine. See Vigilia. 

PERUVIAN-Bark. See Cortex Peruvianas. 

PES, a long Meafure, in Englijli, better eall'd a Foot. 
See Foot. 

Pes Foreftte. Kotandum eft quod pes foreftai ufitatus tem- 
pore Ric. Oyfell in Arrcntatione vajJaUorum, jaBns eft, figna- 
tus & fcufous in fariete Cancellce Bcclefi£ de lidwynftone & 
in Ecclefia S. Mariie de Nottingham, g? dicJus fes amtinet 
in hngitudine oilodecini follices, £j in arrentatione quoruw-- 
dam Vajfalhrum Pertica 20, 21, £s? 24 pedum ufafuit, eVc. 

Pes Monetce, in ancient Records, fignifies a true and rea- 
fonable Adjuftment of the real Value of all current Coin. 
Soe Standard and Coin. 

PESA, an old Law Term, for a Wfey, or certain weight 
of Cheefe, Wool, ci?c See Wey. 

PESADE, in the Manage, that Action taught a Horfe, 
wherein herifes with his fore Feet, and bends 'em up to his 
Body, without ftirring the hind Feet. 

The Pefade is the firft Leftbn taught a Horfe, in order to 
bring him to Curvetts, $§c. unleis he perform this well, 
he'll never go well in any Air, yet is he not to be taught it at 
the firft Riding. 

PESAGE, a Cuftom or Duty paid in certain Markets, 
%S/C. for weighing of Merchandices, of Wares. See Weigh- 
ing. 

PESSARY, in Medicine, a folid Medicament, of the 
Length and Thicknefs of the Finger, but a Pyramidal Form ; 
convey 'd into the natural Parts of a Woman to provoke, or put 
a Stop to the Menfes, or to prevent a Defcent of the Matrix, 
or on other Occafions of thofe Parts. 

At one End 'tis faften'd to a little Ribbon, by which it 
may be drawn out at pleafure. 

It confifts of Cork, or other light Wood, or of a little Lin- 
nenBag, full ofPouders, incorporated with Wax, Oil, and 
Cotton ; cram'd clofe together to make it folid enough for in- 
tromiflion. 

The Word is form'd from Greek trwi;, which fignifies the 
the fame Thing. 

PESTILENCE, in Medicine, a contagious Difeafe, ufual- 
ly mortal; popularly known under the Name of Plague. See 
Plague. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Peftis. 
VzsT-hollfe, a Lazaretto or Infirmary, where Goods, Perfons , 
i$G. infected, or fufpected to be infected with fome contagious 
Difeafe, are difpolcd and provided for. See Lazaretto* 

PESTILENTIAL Fevers, among Phyficians, are fuch as 
do not only afflict the Patient with a vehement Heat, but 
alfo a malignant and venomous Quality. See Fever; 

PEST1S. See Plague. 

PETALA, in Botany, the Leaves of a Flower; fo eall'd 
to diftinguifh 'em from the Leaves of the Plant. See Leaf* 

By Flower is properly meant, That affemblage of Parts 
eall'd Stamina and Piflil, which fcrve for propagation of the 
Kind. See Flower. 

The colour'd Leaves which incompafs thofe Parts, are in. 
reality no more than Cafes or Covers to fecure and fcreen the 
generative Parts; unlefs, as Mr. Bradley conjectures, they 
may ferve to fecrete fome fine Juice for the Nourifhment of 
the Seed. See Generation of Plants. 

The moft eafy Divifion of Flowers is into fimple Flowers, 
/. e. thofe form'd of Stamina and Piftils only ; and compound 
Flowers, whofe Stainina and Piftils are incompafs'd with 
<Petala, eall'd by Dr. Grew the Foliation, and by Mr, Ray 
Folia. See Foliation. 

Compound Flowers again, are either incompafs d with a 
Angle Petalum, or Piece ; or with feveral Pieces ; the firft of 
which are eall'd Monofretalous, the fecond Polypetalous 
Flowers. See Monopetalous, f$c. 

Again, from the regular or irregular Configuration of the 
Petala, M. Jllffieu makes another Divifion of Flowers into 
Clafles; as regular and irregular Menofatalous ; regular and 
irregular Polyfetalats, gfc See Polypetalous. 

Nature fhews a World of Art in the folding up of the Peta- 

la, in the Perianthium, before they begin to blow or expand : 

Of thefe Foldings Dr. Grew notes the following Varieties, 

Ilia, the clofe Couch as in Rofes ; the concave Couch as in 

9 R Blattaria 
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BHtaria flore albo; the Angle Plait as in Peafc-bloffoms ; Petitio Prtnapii, in Logic, a begging of Principles 5 

tic double Plait as in Bluebottles. The Couch and Plait or a precarious fuppofwg a Thing to be true, or taking i t 

together as in Marigolds, cifo The Rowl as in Ladies Bow- for granted, when it really remains either dubious, or elie is 

er .\he Spire as in Mallows; and laftly the Plait and Spire exprefsly denied _ „ 

tosether & '"> Convolvulus •Boronici Folio. ™ s we popularly call begging the guefiton. 

'The Calyx or Perianthium fometimes ferves in lieu of <Pe- PETITION, a Supplication in form, made by an Inferior 

tela. SecCii-Yx. to his Superiour ; efpecially to one having Junidiaion. See 

The Word is form'd from the Greek ««T<tAo>' a Leaf ; And Supplication. 

in that Language ferves indifferently for the Leaves of the PETRA lame, in our ancient Cufloms, a Stone ot Wool. 

See Stone. 



the 
the 



Plant and the 1- lower. 

PETAL1SM, Petalismus in Antiquity, a Kind of Exile, 
orBanifhmcr.r for theTerm of five Years. See Banishment. 

"I he Tetaiijm at Syracuje was nearly the fame Thing as 
<hc Oitracifni at JthenS ; except that the latter was for 10 
Yeais, and the former only forfivc. See Ostracism. 

The Petalijm was pertorm'd by the Peoples writing 
Name of the Perfon condemn'd, on a Leaf; whence 
Name, from -nlia^v, Leaf. 

PETALOIDES, a Name fometimes given to Urine, 
when it feems to have little Leaves or Scales in it. 

UriN£. 

PETAMINAR1US, in Antiquity, a Name given to cer- 
tain Perfons who perform'd extraordinary Feats of Activity 5 
look perillous Leaps, Vaults, g?C 

The Word is form'd from the Greek lirafxtti,, J fly. 

Some Authors write it petiminarius, and derive it from 
fignifies the Bunch of 



PETRARIA, in ancient Writers, is fometimes taken for s 
Quarry of Stones ; and in other Places for a great Gun, call'd 
a Petard ; 'tis often mention 'd in old Records and Hiftorians 
in both Senfes. 

PETRE Oil, the fame as Petroleum. See Pitroleum. 

PETRIFACTION, or Petriecation, in Phyfiology, 
the Action of converting Fluids, Woods, and other Mat- 
ters into Stone. See Stone. 

The Faculty of petrifying Wood is afcribed to feveral 
Sec Springs, Lakes, i£c. The ancient Naturalifts mention a Rivet 
whofe Waters tum'd Bodies into Marble, by mere contact ; 
nay, which being drunk petrified the Vifcera of the Drinker. 

Flumen habent Ci cones, quod pot um fa xe a reddit 
Vifcera, quod tatlis indttcit Marmora rebus. 

Seneca relates, that the Mud of this Riveris of fuch a Nature 



'Penmen, which according to Servius ........ 

a Camel in Million to the Manner wherein they bent the as to harden and glue together the Parts of Bodies. As, iay» 

Body in 'exhibiting Pollutes, tfc. he, the Duft of Puauoli, by barely touching Water becomct 

PtT'\RD,in War, a Kind of Cannon, very fliort, narrow Stone; fo this Water, by touching any Solid, flicks, and grow* 

at the Breech, and wide at the Muzzel; made of Copper to it : Whence Things caft into it, are immediately taken out 

mix'd with a little Brafs ; or of Lead with Tin; ufually Stones. 'Pliny adds very well, rhat Wood caft into this Ri- 

about 11 Inches long, and feven and an half Broad at the ver, is prefently found cover'd with a ftony Bark or Rind 5 

Mouth: welshing from 50 to do Pound. See Cannon and and fubjoins the Names of feveral other Rivers which do the 

Ordinance, fame ; particularly the River Silarus near Tarentum, whofe 

Its Charge is from five to fix Pounds of Powder, which Waters are yet found very wholefome. 
reaches to within three Fingers of the Mouth : The Vacancy To 'Pliny's Lift we might add many more among our- 

isfill'd with Tow, and flopp'd with a Wcoden Tampion; felves ; particularly the Lake Lohmond in Scotland, £Jc. 
the Mouth being ftrongly bound up with Cloth tied very But, in effeft, there does not feem any real Tranfmutation of 

tight with Ropes. the woody Nature into the Nature of Stone, in any of theio 

Tis fitted into a Wooden Plank that has a Cavity cut into Cafes ; all that is done is this, the Stony Particles which be- 
lt to receive the Mouth of the Gun ; after the manner ex- fore floated in the Liquor are now lodged, and depofired in 



inefs'd in the Fig. 10. Tab. Fortification. 

Its Ui'e is in a clandeftin Attack, to break down Gates, 
Bridges, Barriers, fyc. to which it is hung, which it does by 
means of the Wooden Plank. 

'Tis alfo ufed in Countermines to break th: 
Galleries, and give vent to their Mines. 



the Pores of thefe Subftances, in fuch manner, and in fucb. 
Plenty as to leave little elfe but the Appearance of a Stone. 

Petrifactions too, are frequently nothing elfe but incrufta- 

tions of ftony Particles, which furround the Bodies immerg'd, 

the Enemies as Salts fhoor upon and adhere to them. SeelNCRCSTATioN. 

Vareniits has a Conjecture that Waters only petrify Woods 



Some inftead" of Gun-powder for the Charge ufe one of the by means of certain minute, ftiarp, and pointed Particles 

following Compositions, viz, Gun-powder 7 Pounds, Mcrcur. Jodg'd therein, which cut the longitudnal Fibres of the Wood 

Sublima". 1 Ounce, Champhor 8 Ounces; or Gun-powder ; n an infinite Number of Points, and thus deftroy the Form 

<s Found, Mcrcur. Sublimat. 3 Ounces, and Sulphur 3 ; or they were diftinguifh'd from Stone. 

Gun-powder 6, beaten Glafs I an Ounce, and Camphor J. Near Nacftyan is a little River, whofe Water the People 

petards arc fometimes alfo made of Wood, bound round turn off into little Canals; where, in a little Time it petrifies ; 



with Iron Hcops. 

The Invention of Petards is afcribed to the French Hugo- 
nets in the Year 157?: their moft fignal Exploit was the tak- 
ing the City Cal'crs by their Means, as we are told by d'Jlt- 

bigne. 



and of this petrified Water is built a large Caravanfera in the 
Neighbourhood. 

'Petrifications of Waters, or Juices of tha Earthare in- 
conteftable. In the Place call'd ies Caves Gautieres in France, 
the Water falling from the Upper-parts of the Cave to the 



°PETECHIjE, are Spots in the Skin, like Flea-Eitcs, which Ground, immediately hardens into little Stones, of fuch 
come out' in fome Fevers. Figures as the Drops falling either fingly, or upon one anc- 

Hence Petechial Fever is the fpotted Fever, commonly fo ther chance to exhibit, 
called. See Fever. Of this Kind of Caves we have feveral in England ; Mr. 

PETER-/f«cc, an ancient Levy, or Tax of a Penny on 1)erham mentions one on the Top of Sredon hill in Worcef- 
each Hpufe throughout England. See Tax. terfiiire ; to which we may add another call'd the Elve- 

' It was call'd Peter-pence, becaufe collected on the Day of hole in Witherjlack in Wefimoreland ; lin'd a-top with thefe 
St. Peter ad vincttla ; by the Saxons it was call'd Rome ftalaflica! Stones, hanging like Icicles ; which are manifeftiy 
Fcoh /'. e. the Fee of Rente, and alfo Roine-fcot, and Rome- nothing elfe but Exfudations or Extillations of fomepetrijy- 
pennyng, becaufe collected and fent to Rome ; and laftly it j„g Juicesoutof the rocky Earth there. See Stalactites. 
was call'd Hearth-Money, becaufe every Dwelling-houfe See alfo Labyrinth. 

was liable to it, provided there were 30 Pence viviepecunt£ The Word is form'd from the Greek «tp* Stone, and the 
belonging to it; nay, and every religious Houfe ; the Abby Latin fio or facie to become, to do. 

of St. Mam alone excepted. PETROBRUSSIANS, a religious Sect, which arofe in 

This Peter-pence was at firft given as a Pcnfion, or Alms, France, and the Netherlands, about the Year 1126"; fo call'd 
by fna King of the Weft Saxons, in the Year 715, being then f ro m their Leader Peter Srttys a Provincial. 
in Pilgrimage at Rome : And the like was done by Offa King The chief of Sritys's Adherents was a Monk, one Henry ; 
of the Mercians, throughout his Dominions in 794. from whom the Petrobruffians were alfo call'd Henricians. 

It was not intended as a Tribute to the Pope, but chiefly Peter the venerable Abbot of Olugny, has an exprefs 
for the Support of the Engli/h School or College at Rome : the Treatife againft the Petrobruffians ; in the Preface to wnich 
Pope however, went halves with the College ; and at lenth he reduces their Opinions to five Heads. 1. They denied 
fwall'ow'd almoft the Whole. that Children before the Age of Reafon can be juftified by 

At firft it was only an occafional Contribution ; but became Baptifm ; In regard, 'tis our own Faith that faves by Bap- 
tit laft a Handing Tax ; being eftablifh'd by the Laws of tifm. 1. That no Churches are to be built, but thole that 
Kino Canute, Ed'xard the Confeffor, the Conqueror, £Jc. already are, to be pull'd down ; an Inn being as proper for 

The Bifhops who were charg'd with the Collecting it, em- Prayer as a Temple, and a Stable as an Altar. 3. That the 
ploy'd the rural Deans and Archdeacons therein. Edzvard Crofs ought to be pull'd down and burnt, in regard we ought 
the III. firft forbad the Payment, but it foon return'd and con- to abhor the Inftrumems of our Saviour's Paffion. 4. That Je- 
tinu'd till the Time of King Henry VIII, when Polydore his Chrift is not in the Eucharift, and that this Sacrament is 



Virgil refided there as the Popes Receiver-General. 

PETIT Cape. See Cape. 

Petit Serieanty, in Law. See Serjeanty. 

PfiTlTIO indUciamm, in the civil Law, the fame as 
Imparlance in common Law. Sec Imparlance. 



vain. 5 .That Sacrifices, Alms, Prayers, (£c. don't avail the Dead. 

F. Langlois object s Manicheifm to the Petrobruffians ; and 

fays they maintain'd two Gods, the one Good, the other 

Evil ; but this we rather efteem an Effect of his Zeal for the 

Catholick 
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Catholick Cauie, which dctermin'd him to b'latken the Adver- 
ifaries thereof, than any real Sentiment of the Petrobruffians. 

PETROJOANN1TES, the Followers or" "peter John, or 
$>ster Joamns,i. e. peter the Son of John, whoiiv'din the 
XII. Century. 

His Do&rine was not known till after his Death 5 when his 
Body was taken out of his Grave and burnt. 

His Opinions were, that he alone had the Understanding 
of the true Senfe wherein the Apoitles preached the Gofpel ; 
that the reafonable Soul is not the Form of the Man; that 
there is no Grace intufed by Baptifm ; that JefusChriit was 
pierced with a Launce on rheCrofs 'ere he expir'd. 

PETROL, Petroleum, q. d. Petr^-olemn, Oil of Rock ; 
an Oleaginous Juice, iffuing out of the Clefts of Rocks. 
See Oil. 

Beflde artificial and vegetable Oils, i. e. thofe drawn from 
plants, £5jC by Expreflion; there are alfo natural and mineral 
Oils ifluing of thcmfelves from the Entrails of the Earth ; 
call'd by a common Name "Petrols, or Petroka. 

Thefe, according to all Appearance, mult be the Work of 
fubterraneous Fires, which raife, orfublime the more fubtile 
Parts of certain bituminous Matters that lie in their Way. 
Thefe Parts being condens'd into a Liquor by the Cold of the 
Vaults of Rocks, are there collected, and Ooze thence 
through Clefts and Apertures, which the Difpofition of the 
Ground furnifhes 'em withal. 

Petrol, then is a Liquid Bitumen; only differing by its 
Liquidity from other Bitumens, as Afphaltum, Jer, &c. See 
Bitumen. 

The Naphtha, which is either a Liquid, or at leaft a very 
loft Bitumen, is much the fame with the Petrol. See 
Naphtha. 

Hitherto there has been little Petrol found, except in hot 
Countries. Olearins fays he faw above 30 Springs of it near 
Scamachia in Perjia : 1'here are Petrols in the Southern Pro- 
vinces of France ; but the beft are thofe in the Dutchy of 
Modem, firft difcover'd by Ariofto a Phyfician, in itfAo, in 
a very barren Valley, iz Leagues from the City of Mo- 
dem. 

There are three Canals dug with great Expence in the 
Rock ; by which three different Kinds of Petrol ate difcharg'd 
into little Bafons or Refervoirs : The firft, as white, clear, 
and fluid as Water, of a brisk penetrating Smell, and not dis- 
agreeable; the fecond of a clear Yellow, lefs fluid, and a 
Jefs brisk Smell than the White ; the third a blackifh Red 
of thicker Confidence, and a Smell more approaching that of 
Bitumen. 

M. Sotilduc has made feveral Experiments on the Petrol, 
defcrib'd in the Hift.of Acad, of Sciences M.DCCXV. He 
obferves, that he cou'd not raife any Phlegm or faline Spirit 
by any Diftillation, either in Salneo Mari<e, or in a Sand 
heat*. All that wou'd rife was Oil; at the Bottom of the 
pellkanremain'd an exceeding fmall Quantity of a thickifh, 
brownifh Matter. 

Hence, to ufc Petroleum in Medicine, it muft be pre- 
fcrib'd juit as it is. 'Tis a Remedy Nature has prepar'd to our 
Hands; it is found very warm and penetrating ; and commend- 
ed in many outward Complaints, Rheumatick and Arthrkick 
Pains, and paralytick Limbs. 

PETRONEL, a Sort of Harquebufs or Hand-gun. See 
Harquebuss. 

PETROSA OJfe, in Anatomy, two Bones of the Cra- 
nium. Sec Cranium. 

The fifth and fixth Bones of the Skull are thofe of the 
Temples; fo call'd a Temporikts, becaufe they fhew the 
Age of Man ; the Hairs hereon turning grey before any of 
the reft. See Temples. 

Their Upper-part is fquamous or Scaly, the lower Pe- 
trous, i. e, hard or (tony, and hence they come here to be 
denominated Petrofa. 

The Ojffh Petrofa are the fmalleft proper Bones of the Cra- 
nium ; Their Upper-part is Semi-circular, and their Lower 
of a Rocky Make. They are iituated in the lateral and 
lower Parts of the Head ; bounded a-top by the fquammous 
Suture, which joins 'em to the Parietalia ; behind by the 
Lambdoides, which joins them to the Occipital, and connects 
them to Os Sphenoides. 

Each has two Sinus's before and behind the Sphenoidal : 
the Exterior lin'd with a Cartilage, receiving the Procefs of 
the lower Jaw ; the Interior receives the Lower-part of the 
Sinus Lateralis of the Dura Mater. 

Each again has four ProceiTes ; three External, and one In- 
ternal ; of the External, the firtt is call'd Zygomatims or Os 
Jugate ; the fecond Maftoides or Mammillaris ; the third Sty- 
loides, each whereof fee under its proper Article. Zygo- 
matics, &c 

The internal Procefs is properly call'd the Os petrofum : 
This is pretty long and large, containing the whole Meatus 
Au-dhonus and Cavity of the Tympanum. See Tympanum 
and Ear. 

PETTEIA or Petti a, in the ancient Mufick, a Greek 
Term, to which we have no correfponding one in our Lan- 
guage. 
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The Melopoeia, ;. e. the Art of arranging Sounds in Shc- 
ceffion o as to make Melody, is divided tnto three Part.', 
which the Greeks call Zeffc, Mixis, and Chrefis, the Zatins 
Samftie, Mixtio, and £/;?«; and the Italian PreCa, Mefco/a- 
memo, and Up. J J 

The laftis alio call'd by the Greeks iIstW*, ?«b, and 
by the Italians pettia. 

Petteia or Tenia, then is the Art of making a iufl Dif- 
cernment of all the Manners of ranging, or combining 
Sounds among themfelves, & as they may produce their Et- 
tcfl, ;. e. fo as they may exprefs the feveral Paffions intended 
to be rais'd ; thus, B. gr. it (hews what Sounds are to bo us'd, 
and what not, how often any of 'em are to be repeated, with 
which to begin, and with which to end, whether with a grave 
Sound to rile, or an Acute one to fall, £gc. 

'Tis the <Petteia that makes the Manners of the Mufick ; it 
being this that chufes out this or that PaOion, this that or Mo- 
tion of the Soul to be awaken 'd, and whether it be proper to 
excite it in this or that occafion. 

The 'Petteia therefore is in Mufick what the Manners are in 
Poetry. See Manners. 

We don't fee whence the Word (hou'd have been taken by 
the Greeks unlefs from neWs/a their Game of Chefs ; the- 
mufical Petteia being a Combination and Arrangement of 
Sounds, as Chefs is of Pieces call'd . a i TT oi, Calculi, Chefc- 
Men. 

PETTY-Sag, an Office in Chancery , the three Clerks 
whereof Record the Return of all Inquifirions out of every 
Shire, make all Patents of Cuftomers, Gaugers, Controllers, 
SSfc. See Chancery. 

PETTY-Fogger, from the French Petite, little, and the 
Saxon pjgepe Wooer, Suiter, (gc. A little, Stickling, So- 
licitor, or Jobber in Law-difputes, without either Skill or 
Confcience. 

Vmi-Zarceny, in Law, fmall Theft; or the Healing of 
Things under the Value of izd. See Larceny. 

The Punifhment, antiently, was fometimes the Lofsof an 
Ear; fometimes Cudgelling: After Edward III. It was for 
along Time Whipping, but is now Tranfportation. 

Petty Patees, among Confectioners, a fort of fmall Pies, 
made of March Pane, and fill'd with fweat Meats. 

V^t-cY-Singles, among Faulconers, are the Toes of a 
Hawk. See Hawk. 

Vi.Tfi-'TaUy, in the Sea Language, a competent Allow- 
ance of Victuals, according to the Number of the Ships 
Company. 

Petty-7tm/«7, in Law, the Crime of a Servant's killing 
his Mafter, a Wife's killing her Husband, a Child's killing 
his Parent, or a Clergyman's killing his Prelate to whem he 
owes Obedience. SeeTREAsoN. 

The Punifhment of Petty-Treason is, that the Criminal 
{hall be drawn on a Sledge, or Hurdle to the Gallows, and 
there hanged. 

The Punifhment of Petty-Treafin in a Woman is the fame 
with that of High-Treafon, "jra. drawing and burning alive. 
See Punishment. 

PETUM. SeeNicoTiANA. 

PEVETTS, the Ends of the Spindle of a Wheel in a 
Watch. The Holes into which they run, are call'd Psvett- 
Holes. See Watch. 

PEWTER, a factitious Metal, ufed in domeftick Utenfils. 

The Balis of Pewter is Tin, which is converted into Pew- 
ter by the Mixture of fix Pounds of Brafs, and fifteen Pounds 
of Lead, with an hundred Weight of Tin. 

Befide this Compofition which makes the common Pewter v 
there are others for other Occafions ; compounded of Tin, 
mix'dwith Regulus of Antimony, Tin Glafs and Copper, 
in feveral Proportions. See Tin. 

Pewter has occasionally ferv'd tor Money. In the Philo- 
foph. Tranfacl. M. Pntlani informs us, that K. James IL 
turn'd all the Pewter Veflels, &c. of the Protectants in Ire- 
land he could feiae, into Money ; Half-Crowns were fome- 
what bigger than Halt-pence, and other Pieces in proportion. 
See Money andCoiN. 

He order'd it to be Current in all Payments : Whence, our 
Author obferves, People abfeonded for fear of being paid 
their Debts: He mentions Crown-pieces of this Metal, with 
this Legend on the Rim, MEZIORIS TESSARA FATI. 

PHENOMENON, in Phyficks, an extraordinary Effect, 
or Appearance in the Heavens, or on Eatth ; difcover'd by 
Obfervation of the Cajleftial Bodies, or by phyfical Expert- 
ments ; and whofe Caufe is not obvious. See Observation, 
Experiment, S?c. 

Such are Meteors, Comets, uncommon Appearances of 
Stars, and Planets, Earthquakes ; fuch alfo are the EffeSs of 
the Magnet, Phofphorus, &c fl See Metoers, Comet, Star, 
Planet, Earthquake, Magnet. 

Tis a Maxim, that Hypothefis is belt, which folves moll 
ph£nomena. See Hypothesis. 

The Phenomena of Comets are inconfiftent with the Soli- 
dity of the Heavens, fuppos'd in the Ptolomaic Hypothefis 
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and with the Plenitude of the Heavens aflerted by the Car- 
tefians. SccPtolomaic, Plenitude, &c-. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek $a.lvu, I appear. 
Sir Jf. Newton Jhews, that all the 'Phenomena of the hea- 
venly Bodies, follow from the Attra&ion of Gravity, which 
intercedes thofe Bodies ; and aim oil all the (phenomena of the 
leffer Bodies from the Attraction and Repulfion between their 
Particles: So fimple js Nature. See Gravitation, At- 
traction, Cohesion, Particle, $$c. 

PHAGEDENA, in Chirurgezy, &c. a deep, bloated Ul- 
cer, which eats and corrodes the neighbouring Parts 5 fo call'd 
■ from the Greek Qxyefydva, of tpa.yo^a.i I eat; See Ulcer. 
Hence, 'Phagedenic Medicines ; fuch as are ufed to eat off 
fungous, ■ or proud Flefh. particularly, 

PHAGEDENIC Water, in Ghymiiby, a Water drawn from 
quick Lime ; fo call'd from its Efficacy in the Cure of Phage- 
denic Ulcers. See Lime. 

To prepare this Water ; they put two Pounds of frefh quick- 
Lime in a large Earthern-panj and pour upon it about ten 
Pounds of rain Water ; thefe they let itand together two Days, 
ffimng 'em frequently ; At laff, leaving the Lime to fet- 
tle well, they pour ofFthe Water by Inclination, filtrate it and 
put it up in a Glafs Bottle, adding to it an Ounce of Corro- 
five Sublimate in Powdery which, of white becomes yellow, 
and finks to the Bottom of the Veffel. 

The Water being fettled, is fit for Ufe, in the cleanfing of 
Wounds and Ulcers, and to eat off fuperrluous Flefh: Espe- 
cially in Gangrenes 3 in which Cafe may be added a third or 
fourth Part of Spirit of Wine. See Gangrene. 

The Ephemerides of the Academy of the Curiofi Nature y 
relate that Phagedenic Ulcers have been frequently cured with 
SheepsDung. 

PHALANX, in Antiquity, a huge, fquare, compact Bat- 
talion, form'd of Infantry fet clofe to one another, with their 
Shields join'd, and Pikes turn'd crofs ways 5 infomuch that it 
was almoil impoftible to break them. 

It confined of Sooo Men : Livy fays, that this fort of Bat- 
talion was invented by the Macedonians, and that it was pe- 
culiar to them ; whence, among Writers, itisfometim.es call'd 
the Macedonian Phalanx. 

St. Bvremond obferves, that the Macedonian 'Phalanx had 
the Advantage of Valour and Strength over the Roman Le- 
gion. See Legion. 

Phalanx, is alfo applied by Anatomifts, to the Rows of 
the fmall Bones of the Fingers, as if rang'd in order of Battle. 
See Finger. 

PHALEUCUS, in Poetry, a kindofVerfe, in Ufe among 
the Greeks and Latins 5 confifting, like the Sapphic, of five 
Feet, the firft a Spondee, the fecond a Dactyl, the three laft 
Trochees. See Verse, Foot 3 Spondee. . 

The Phaleucvs is very proper forEpigrams. ■" Catullus ex- 
cell'd in it. See Epigram. 

PHALLOPHORI, in Antiquity, a Name given at Sky on 
to certain Mimes, who ran about the Streetsfmuttcd with 
black, cloathed in Sheeps Skins, bearing Baskets full of 
various Herbs, as Chervil, Branca Urfina, Violet, Ivy, &c. 

They danced in Cadence and were crown'd with Ivy, in 
honour of Bacchus: 

The Word is form'd from the Greek paMos.Skin and yija 
I hear. 

PHALLIC A, in Antiquity, Feafts, or Sacrifices celebrated 
at Athens, in honour o£ Bacchus. Sec Feast. 

The c Phallica were inftituted on the following Occa- 
sion : One 'Pegafus, a Citizen of Elutheris y having carried 
fome Statues of Bacchus to Athens-, drew the Laughter and 
Contempt of the Athenians. Soon after this they were feiz'd 
with an Epidemic Difeafe, and upon confuking the Oracle 
how to get free of it, they were anfwer'd that there was no 
Way but to receive -Bacchus in Pomp: They did it, and thus 
inftituted the Phallica; wherein, befides the Statues and 
Trophies of the God, they bore Figures .of the Parts affected 
tied to Thyrfi. . .'. 

PHANATIC, Phanaticus, a" Vifioiiary 5 one who fan- 
cies, or thinks, he fees Spectres, Spirits, Apparitions, or 
ether imaginary Objects, even when awake 3 and takes 'em 
to be real. See Phantasy. 

Such are Phrenetics, Necromancer, Hypocondriac Perfons, 
and Lycanthropi. See Phrenetic, Hypochondriac, Ly- 
canthropos &c.See alfo Witchcraft, Imagination, 

d& ■ 

Hence the Word is alfo applied to Enthufiafls, Pretenders 
to Revelation, new Lights, Prophecies, &c. 

PHANTASM, Phantasma, Phantom, a Species of 
an Object perceiv'd by an external Senfe, and retain'd in the 
Phantasy. See Species and Phantasy. 

PHANTASY, or, Fancy, the Imagination ; the Second 
of the Powers, or Faculties of the fenfitive or rational Soul, 
by which the Species of Objects recriv'd in by the common 
Senfe, are retain'd, recall'd, further examin'd, and either 
compounded or divided. See Imagination. 

Others define the 'Phantafy to be that internal Senfe or 
Power, whereby the Idea's of abfent Things are form'd, and 
jurefented to the Mind, as if they were present, See Sense, 



The Organ of this Senfe is vulgarly fuppos*d to be the 
middle Part of the Brain 5 and its objects, all the Species com- 
municated to it by the common Senfe, by the comparing of 
which it frames infinite others to itfelf. - See Image. 

In Melancholic, and mad Men this Faculty is very fining, 
reprefenting many extravagant and monltrous Things 5 and 
framing its Images as lively as thofe of Senfation; whence the 
Virions and Deceptions thofe Perfons are liable to. Sec Pas- 
sion, Delirium, &c. 

In Poets and Painters, that fame Faculty is to be the Pre- 
dominant one ; to enable 'em to feign, and purfae and execute 
their Fictions or Fables with more Strength, Confiftency, 
gfa See Fable, Poetry, 0$c. 

In Men it is fuppos'd to be fubject to Reafon, but in 
Brutes it has no Superior 5 this being the Ratio Brutorum^ 
or what we call Reafon in Brutes. See Rkason and Erute. 

The Phantafy is free from the Ligature or Sufpenfion of 
Sleep, witnefs our Dreams, ££c. See Sleep and Dream. 

Some Philofopers ufe the Word 'Phantafy, in a more gene- 
ral Signification, viz. for what we ufually call Senfus Commu- 
nis, the common Senfe. See Common Sense. 

PHANTASTIC, in Mufick. Piiantastic Style, is a 
Style proper for Inftruments ; or a free, eafy manner of Com- 
pofition. See St*le. 

Phantastical Colours, is a Denomination given by 
the Peripatcticks to thofe Colours exhibited by the Rainbow, 
or a Prifm ; as fuppofing 'em not to be real Colours, but only 
Phantoms or Deceptions of the Sight. See Colour. 

But many Experiments of the Moderns, and particularly 
thofe of Sir Jfaac Newton demonftrate the contrary ; and 
prove them as real as any other Colours in Nature. Sec Prism, 
and Rain-^ow. 

PHARISEES, a celebrated Sect among the ancient Jews 5 
fo call'd, fay fome, becaui'e feparated from the rejt by the 
Aufterity of their Life, by their profeffing a greater Degree 
of Holinefs, and a more religious Obfervation of the Law. 

This is the Import of the Word < Pharis in the Hebrew, or 
rather the Chaldee Tongue ; whence is form'd the Greek. 
$aei?ai@- and the Latin 'Pharifeus. 

St. jfcrom, and fevcral of the Rabbins maintain this Ety- 
mology ; which is very agreeable to the State and Character 
of the Pharisees j who were not only dittinguilh'd from the 
reft by their manner of Life, but by their Habit. 

'Tis very difficult to fix the precife Origin of the 'Pharifees. 
The Jefuite Serrarius places their firft Rife about the Time 
of Ejdras$ becaufe 'twas then the yews firft began to have 
Interpreters of their Traditions. Maldonat, on the other 
Hand, will not have this Sect to have rofe among the Jews, 
till a little before the Time of Chrift. Others, perhaps with 
more probability, refer the Origin of the 'Pharifees to the 
Time of the Maccabees^ 

Be this as it will Pharifaifm is flill the prevailing Doctrine 
in the jfewifi Religion ; that huge Number of Traditions in 
the 'I'almud which bear fo great a Sway among the Jews y 
coming all from the <Pharifees, See Tradition and Tal- 
mud. 

Jofephus, who defcribes their Dogmata, fays, that they at- 
tributed all to Deitiny, and to God ; fo, however, as not to 
deprive Man of his free Agency 5 which Sixtus of Sienna thtis 
explains; The {P/:wv/£(?j~believ'd that all Things were done by 
Deftiny, i. e. with Gods foreknowledge, and in Confequence 
of his immutable Decree; the Will of Man ftill remaining free 
and unaffected ; Fato, hoc eft 2)ei prefcientia & immobili de- 
creto omnia geri, manente tamen libera humane libertatis af 
fenfa. 

They own'd the Immortality of the Soul, and a future 
State; but admitted at the fame Time a kind of Metem- 
pfychofis, or Tranfmigration of Souls. See Metempsy- 
chosis. 

The Pharifees were great Sticklers for the allegorical or 
myftical Senfe of the Scriptures ; whence moft oFConverts 
made to Chriftianity among the yews were of the 'Pharifees. 
In effect, the Pharifees were in every Thing directly op- 
pofite to the Saducees. See Saducees. 

PHARMACEUTICA, that part of Phyfick which directs 
the Ufe, Preparation, &c. of Medicines. See Pharmacy. 
PHARMACOLOGY, a Treatife of Medicines ; of the 
Ait of preparing 'em, judging of 'em, &c. See Pharmacy. 
PHARMACOPOEIA, a Difpenfary ; or a Treatife con- 
taining the Preparations of the fevcral Kinds of Medicines, with 
their Ufes, manner of Application, &c. See DispensarV. 
We have various P'harmacopceia's ; as thofe of Bauderon t 
^jiercetan, Zwelfer, Charras, Bates, Salmon, Lemery, Sec. 

The lateft and moft rational, and that in moft Efteem, is 
Gkiincy's 'Pharmacopoeia officinalis £f? extemporanea. 
^The Word is form'd from the Greek $ a.^ctum^ Remedy, and 
■sroiHc facere, to tnake. 

PHARMAC'OPOLA, an Apothecary ; or a Perfon wha 
prepares and fells Medicines. See Apothecary. 

The Word is feldom ufed but by way of ridicule. It is 
form'd from, the Greek pxpftewo;. and ■areMrtj' vendere t to fell. 

PHAR- 
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PHARMACUM, a Medicament, or Medicine. See Me- 
dicine. Hence, 

PHARMACY, that Branch of Medicine which teaches 
the Choice, Preparation, and Mixture of Medicines. See Me- 
picinE. _ . 

(pharmacy is divided into Galenical and Chymicdl. 

Galenical Pharmacy, call'd alfo fimply Pharmacy^ is 
that deriv'd to us from the Ancients; confuting in the 
Knowledge and Management of thefeveral Parts of the Ma- 
teria Medica, now in the Hands of the Apothecaries. See 
Galenical. 

The chief Obftacle in the Way of the Improvement of Phy- 
fic, is the Physicians neglecting of ^Pharmacy. 

Chymical Pharmacy, call'd alfo Spagyrical and Hermeti- 
cal, is that introduced by (paracelfus^ who calls it An dijlilla- 
tori a ; confining in the refolving of mixed Bodies, into their 
component Parts, in order to Separate the ufclefs and III, and 
coilecl: and exalt the Good. See Chymistry. 

The Word is deriv'd from the Greek (sd.puctx.GV Remedy. 

Simples, vulgar, familiar, eafily prepar'd, readily pro- 

cur'd Simples, c Plmy well obferves, were the only Remedies 
intended by Nature : fo foon as Fraud was got into the World, 
and Men began to live by their Witts ; Shops were foon fet 
up; and Life offer'd every Man to Sale. Straight, innume- 
rable Compositions; endlefs, inexplicable Mixtures, are cri'd 
up ; Arabia and India are crouded into a Draught; and a 
Plaiftcr for a little Ulcer fetch'd from the red Sea. When as 
the proper Remedies are thofe the Poor every Day feed on. 

HiSt. Jsat. lib. 24. c. 1. 

PHAROS, Phare, or Phanal, a Light-houfe ; a Pile 
rais'd near a Port, where a Fire is kept burning in the Night 
to guide and direel Veitels near at Hand. 

The -Pharos of Alexandria was antiently very famous, in 
fo much as to communicate its Name to all the reif; the 
Colojjus of Rhodes ferv'd as a <Pharos. 

Gzanam fays, 'pharos antiently Signified a Streighr, as the 
<Pharos or Pharo of Medina. See Streight. 

PHARSANG, or Parasang, a Perfian Meafure of 40, 
50, or 60 Furlongs. See Parasang. 

PHARYNX, in Anatomy, the upper Opening of the Oe- 
foohagus or Gullet, Situate at the Bottom of the Fauces. See 

OESOl'H AGUS. 

The (pharynx is that Part particularly call'd the GuU or 
the Throat. It being in this Part of the Gullet the A£Hon 
of Deglutition commences, and where 'tis chiefly performed. 
It is avfiited by three Pair of Mufcies which compofe the 
(pharynx. See Deglutition. 

The firft call'd the Styhfh&ryngdsUs ferves to draw up and 
dilate the (pharynx ; the fecond the c PterygQpharyng#us 
ferves to conltringe it; the third, which is call'd the Oefo- 
phagtfus Serves to clofe it; fee each under its proper Article. 

STYLOPH ARYNGJEUS, ££?£ 

The Word in the original Greek zd^vy^ Signifies the fame. 

PHASES, in Altronomy, the feveral Appearances, or 
Quantities of Illumination of the Moon, Venus, Mercury and 
the other Planets ; or the feveral manners wherein they ap- 
pear illuminated by the Sun. See Planet. 

The Variety of Phafes in the Moon is very remarkable. 
Sometimes She Increafcs, fome times Wanes, fometimes is 
bent into Horns, and again appears like a Semi-circle, at 
other Times is Gibbous, and presently relumes a full circular 
Face. See Crescent, Falcated, Gibbous, 0$c. 

For the Theory of the Lunar -"Phafes. See Moon. 

As to the 'Phafes of Venus, the naked Eye does not difco- 
ver any ; but the Telefcope does. Copernicus antiently pro- 
phesied, that after Ages wou'd find that Venus underwent all 
the Changes of the Moon; which Prophecy was firft fulfill' d 
by Gallileo, who directing his Telefcope to Venus, obferv'd 
her Phafes to emulate thofe of the Moon ; being fometimes 
full, fometimes horn'd, fometimes gibbous. See Venus. 

And Mercury docs the fame all the Difference between 

thefe, and thofe of the Moon; is, that when thefe are full 
the Sun is between them and us; whereas, when the Moon 
is full, we are between her and the Sun. See Mercury. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek $*irv 9 apfareo t I ap- 
pear. 

Saturn puzzled the Aftronomers a long Time with his 
Strange Variety of Phafes. Hevelius and others found him. 
1 . Moncfpherical. 1. Trifpherical. 3. Spherico-anfatei. 4. El- 
liptico-anfated. 5. Spherico-cufpidated : But Huygens Shews, 
that thofe monSTrous Phafes are all owing to the Imperfection 
of their Telefcopes. That great Author aSTiSted by the beft 
Telefcopes noted three principal <Phafes ; viz. Jan. 16 ,itf;<5 . 
he was round, O£fob.i$ t Srachiated, and2to#£. 17, 165?, 
Anfated. See Saturn. 

To determine the Phafes of an Edipfe for any given Time. 

Find the Moon's Place in her vifible Way for that Moment ; 
and thence, as a Centre, with the Interval of the Moons Se- 
mi-diameter, defcribe a Circle. Find in like manner the Sun's 
Place in the Ecliptic, and thence, with the Semi-diameter 



of the Sun defcribe another Circle : The intersection of the 
two Circles Shews the c Phafes of the Eclipfe, the Quantity of 
Obfcuration, and the Position of the Cufps or Horns. See 
Eclipse. 



PHEONSi in Heraldry, the Barbed Heads 
of Darts and Arrows ; ufually reprefented of 
the adjoining Figure. Sable, a Fefle Ermine 
between three Thems,by the Name of Eger- 
ton. 
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PHIAL, Phiala, a little Glafs-bottle, popularly call'd 
a Vial. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek <t ikaii which fignifies the 
fame Thing. 

PHID1TIA , or Phieitia, in Antiquity, Feafts cele- 
brated with great Frugality at Lacedemon. 

The 'Phidttia were held in public Places, and in the open 
Air ; Rich and Poor affifted at 'em a like ; and on the fame 
looting ; their Defign being to keep up Peace, Friendfhip, 
and a good Understanding, and Equality among all the Citi- 
zens great and fmall. 

Bemegger fays, they who attended at this Feaft, each 
brought a Bulhel of Flower, eight Meafures of Wine, call'd 
Corus, and five Mina: of Cheefe, and as much Figs. 

The Phiditia of the Greeks were much the fame with the 
Chariftia at Rome. See Charistia. 

PHILADELPHIA, in Antiquity, a Title, or Sur-riame, 
bore by feveral ancient Kings ; torm'd from the Greek *iaos 
Friend, loving and &feApJj Brother, q. d. who loves hisBrother. 

'Ptolemy 'Philadelphia erected a Library at Alexandria 
and furnifhed it with 50C00 Volumes, by the Advice, and 
with the Care of Demetriih Phalareus. See Library. 

It was the fame 'Philadelphia, that procur'd the Greek 
Verfion of the Books of Mofes, call'd the Septuagint. See 
Septuagint. 

Father Chamillart has a Medal of the Queen ofComageneSi 
which bears the Title of Philadelpha - 7 without any other 
Name. M. Vaillant alfo tells us that Philip King of Syria 
had the Title of Philadelphus. 

PHILANTHROPY, a Love of Mankind 5 a general Be- 
nevolence toward the Species. See Benevolence. 

PHILAUTIA, PmLAuTY, in the Schools, filf Love-, 
a vicious Complaifance for a Man's felf. From the Greek. 
ciAof, amicus, and d.orai, ipje. 

PHILIPPICKS, in Literature, a Name given to the Ora- 
tions of Demojihenes againft Philip King of Macedon. See 
Oration. 

The philippicks are efteem'd the Mailer-pieces of that 
great Orator; Zonginus quotes Abundance of Inftances of the 
Sublime from 'em ; and points out a thoufand latent Beau- 
ties therein. In effecf, that Pathetic wherein 'Demojihenes 
excell'd, the frequent Interrogations and Apoftrophe's where- 
with he attack'd the Indolence of the Athenians, where cou'd 
they be better employ'd ? How much Delicacy foever there be 
in the Oration againft Leptinus, the Philippicks have yet the 
Advantage over it, were it only on account of the Subject 
which gives Demojihenes fo fair a Field to difplay his chief 
Talent, we mean with Zonginus, that of moving and afto- 
nifhing. 

Dionyjius Halicarnaffeus ranks the Oration on the Halonefe 
among the Philippicks, and places it the 8th in Order ; but 
tho'the Authority of that great Critic be of no fmall Weight j 
yet, that Force and Majeity whereby Cicero Charafterifes the 
Philippicks of 'Demojihenes feems to exclude the Oration on 
the Halonefe out of the Number ; and authorife the almoft 
univerfal Opinion of the Learned, who reject it as fpuridus; 

Zibanius, photius and others ; and above all rhe Languid- 
nefs of the Style, and the Lownefs of the Expreffions which 
reign throughout the Whole, father it on Hegejippus. 

M. P'ourreil has given an excellent French Translation of 
the Philippicks. 

'Tis an extraordinary Thing to fee fo much Spirit in a Trail- 
flation : fo much of the Strength and Energy of 'Demojihenes ; in 
a modern Tongue ; and that too fo weak a one as the French. 

Phillipick is alio applied to the fourteen Orations of Cice- 
ro againft Marc Anthony. — 'Twas Cicero himfelf that gave 
'em this Title in his Epiftles to Brutus j and Pofterity have 
found it fo juft that it has been perpetuated to our Times. 

Juvenal calls the Second the 'Divine Philippick, and wit- 
nefles it to be of great Fame, Confpicuce 'Divina Philippics 
Fam&. That Orator's entitling his laft and moft valued Ora- 
tions after the Philippicks of Demofthenes, (hews the high 
Opinion he had of 'em. 

Cicero's Philippicks coft him his Life ; M. Anthony hav- 
ing been fo irritated with 'em, that when he was arriv'd at' 
the ■Triumvirate, he procur'd his Murther, cut off his Head,- 
and ftuck it up in the very Place whence Tie Orator had cte- 
liver'd the Philippicks^ 

PHILIPPISTS, the Followers of 'Philip MelanBhon. 

J 8 That 
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That Reformer having ftrenuoufly oppos'd the Ubiquips, Now Mercury lias ever fome Impurities in it ; and thofe 

who arole in his Time ; and the Difpute growing Hill hotter Impurities are lighter than Mercury. Cou'd thole be purged 

after his Death: The Univerfity of Wirtemberg, who cfpoufed quite out, as it does not appear impoffible but they mightj 

Mltmchthon's Opinion, werecall'd by the Bacchus, who at- Mercury wou'd be as heavy as Gold; and what is as heavy 

tacked it. Wlipptfis. See Ubicjuist. as Gold is Gold, or at leaft is very eafily made Gold. See 

PHiLlZERS,orF I LA^ R s,OScersintheN"//?TrasOf- GoLr, . 

fice who make out all Procels upon Original Writs, (which are 1 he third Method is, that ot Tranfmuting ; or of turning 

rifade out by the Curfitors, fuch as Capias, alias, & pares, of all Metals readily into pure Gold, by melting 'em in the 

SSc ) and to whom the original Writs are brought after returned Fire, and calling a little Quantity of a certain Preparation in- 

bv the Sheriff, as well for their Warrants in fuing out fuch to the tuied Matter ; upon which, the Faces immediately re- 

Capias &. on them, as for them to fill with the Cups Sre- tire, are volatiliz'd and burnt, and fo carried off; and the 

■ vri ' SeeFiLAzERS. reft of the Mafs turn'd into pure Gold. Now, that which 

It is to be obferved, that the Subjedl cannot bring any Ac- works this change in the Metals is call'd the ■Pbilofopbers- 

tion in this Court by original in Debt, but muft proceed by Jtone See Transmutation. 

Bill ■ and where an Action is brought in this Court by On- Whether this third Method be poflible or not is very hard 

sinal ifthe Defendant for Delav,'or thro' any Mif-entry, or to fay. We have fo many Teftimonies of Perfons, who on all 

rrhftake in the Proceedings or Return of Procefs, is advis'd to other Occafions fpeak perfect Truth, that 'us fomewhat hard 

bring a Writ of Error; the Writ of Error muft be returnable in to fay they lye in this, that they havebeen-Mafters of of the 
Parliament, and not in the Exchequer-chamber, as are other 
Writs of Error upon Actions which are brought in this Court 



by Bill. 



'pHILO, a Term originally Greet:, form'd of *ia«, amicus, 
Friend, Lover ; ufed in Compofition in feveral Words in our 
Language. As, 

PHILO-ELTJTHERUS, 
ixsi/a p»<, M>er, free. 

PHILOLOGY, a Science, or rather Aflemblage ot leve- 
ral Sciences, confining of Grammar, Rhetorick, Poetry, An- 
tiquities, Hiftory, and Criticifm. 

'Pbikugy, is a Kind of Univerfal Literature, conver 



Secret. All required is to do that by Art which Nature does 
in many Years and Ages. For Lead and Gold do bur differ lit- 
tle in Weight. Therefore there is not much in Lead befide 
Mercury and Gold. Now, if I had any Body which wou'd 
fo agitate all the Parts of Lead, as to burn all that is not Mer- 
cury therein ; and had fome Sulphur to fix the Mercury ; 
Lover of Liberty ; of piVcj and wou'd not the Mafs remaining be converted into Gold ? There 
is nothing in Nature fo heavy as Lead ; Gold and Mercury 
only excepted. 'Tis evident, therefore, there is fomething in 
Lead that comes very near to Gold. But in Lead there is 
fome heterogeneous Matter independent both of Mercury and 
Gold. If now 19 Ounces of Lead be diflblved by the Fire, 



fant about all the Sciences, their Rife, Progrefs, Authors, and 8 Ounces be thus deftroyed ; we fhall have good Gold ; 

iyc. See Literature. the Ratio of Lead to Gold being as 11 to 19. If then the 

Phikkgy makes what the French call the "Belles lettres. 'Phikjophers-fione can purify the mercurial Metal in Lead, fo 

Antiently, 'Pbikkgy was only a part of Grammar. See as nothing fhall remain but the pure mercurial Body; and you 

Grammar can fix and coagulate this, by means of Sulphur; out of 19 

Eratojibenes, Library Keeper at Alexandria, was the firft Ounces of Lead you will have 11 of Gold. Or, if you re- 

who bore the g'ay Title of 'Phikkgus, according to Suetonius ; duce the Lead from 1 1 to 14, you will then have converted it 

or that of Crttick, according to Clemens Akxandrinus. He into Mercury; and if you further purify this Mercury from 

lived under Ptolomy 'Philadelphia, and died in the 146th 14 to 1 9 you will have Gold ; provided you have but a Sul- 

Olymt-iad. See Criticism. phur to fix and coagulate it withal. Such is the Foundation 

The Word is form'd from the Greek piAm, and aSj>«, Lover of the 'Phihfopbers-Jlone ; which the Alchymifts contend to be 

of Difcourfe or Words. a moft fubtile, fix'd, concentrated Fire, which ailoon as it 

PHILOMATH, Philomathes, a Lover of the Mathe- melts with any Metal, does by a magnetick Virtue immediately 

maricks &c. See Mathematics. unite itfelf to the mercural Body of the Metal, volatilizes and 

PHILONIUM, in Pharmacy, an Opiate, whereof there cleanfes off all that is impure therein, and leaves nothing but 

aretwoKinds; the Roman and the 'Peijian Phiknium. See a Mafs of pure Gold. See Elixir, Metal, Mercury, l£c. 
Opiate. Philosophers 1"ree, a Chymical Preparation, call'd alfo 

The Roman, call'd alfo the great 'Philonium, took its jl r bor Diante, IJiana's'Tree. See Diana's Tree. 
Name from the Phyfician phih who invented it. It confifts PHILOSOPHICAL, fomething that relates to Tbilfophy'i 



of the Seeds of Jufquiamus, Poppy, and other Ingredients. 
'Tis ufed to promote Sleep, againlt Colds, Colicks, iyc. 

The 'Perjian Philonium confifts of feveral Ingredients, 
amon? which are Opium, Terra figillata, Lapis Hematites, 
Calta, and Saffron. 'Tis ufed to ftop Hemorrhages, Dy- 
fenveries, He m . . „ r 

PH1LOPATOR, m Antiquity, a Title, or Sur-namc, at- 
fumed by feveral of the Kings of Egypt and Syria. 

<Ptokmy 'Phikpator (nceeded 'Ptolomy Evergetes ; and had 
for his Succeffor 'Ptokmy 'Philometer. See Evergetes. 

The Syrians 1 



See Philosophy and Philosopher. 
Thus we fay a 'Phikfiphical Thefis, 
ciple, a 'philosophical Definition, ci?c 



Pbilofophical Prin- 



Philosophical Month. 
Philosophical I'ree. 
Philosophical 'Transactions. t 



r Menstruum. 
,See)TREE. 

^Transactions. 



Philosophical Egg, among the Chymills, is a thin Glafs 
Veffel, or Bubble, of the Shape of an Egg ; with a long Neck, 
ad their Seleucus 'Phikpator, Antiochus 'Phi- or Stem ; ufed in Digeftions. See Digestion. 
lopator Sa. PHILOSOPHIZING, the Aft of confidering fome Objeft 

PHILOSOPHER, a Perfon well verfed in 'Phikfophy ; of our Knowledge ; examining its Properties, and the Phasno- 
or who makes Profeffion of, or applies himfelf to the Study mena it exhibits ; enquiring into their Caufes or Effects, and 
of Nature and Morality. See Philosophy. 



'. The Sects of 'Phikjbphers are very numerous ; ,and their 
Dogmata, or Tenets very contradictory. See Sect. 

Belmont and fome of the Chymifts denominate themfelves 
'Philosophers by Fire. See Chymistry. 



the Laws thereof: the whole conducted according to the Na- 
ture and Reafon of Things; and directed to the Improvement 
of Knowledge. 

The Rules of •Phikfifbming, Regule <Phikfophandi, as 
(labhfh'd by Sir J\aac Newton, are ; 1. That no more Caufes" 



The Alchymifts and Adepti are frequently denominated of a natural Effect be admitted than are true, and fuffice to 

the Phlkfopbers by way of Eminence. See Alchymist, SSc account for the Phenomena thereof. — This agrees with the 

PHILOSOPHERS Stone, the great Object of Akhy- Sentiments of moft Philofophers, who hold that Nature docs 

tny is a long fought -for Preparation, which fhall tranf- nothing in vain; and that it were vain to do that by many 

mute impurer Metals, as Tin, Lead, and Copper into Gold things which might be done by fewer, 

and Silver. See Transmutation. 2. Natural Eft'efls, therefore, of the fame Kind, proceed 

There are three ways whereby the Alchymifts have at- from the fame Caufes. Thus E. gr. the Caufe of Refpira- 

temptcd to arrive at the making of Gold : The firft by Sepa- tion is one and the fame in Man and Brute ; the Caufe of 

ration ■ for every Metal yet known, contains fome Quantity of the Defcent of a Stone, the fame in Europe as in America ; 

Gold :'Only, in moft, the Quantity is fo little that it wont the Caufe of Light the fame in Culinary Fire, and in the Sun ; 

defray the Expencc of getting it out.— The fecond by Matli- the caufe of Reflection the fame in the Planets as the Earth. 

ratkn- for the Alchymifts hold Mercury to be theBafisand 3. Thofe Qualities of Bodies which are not capable of be- 

Matter'of all Metals ; that Quickfilver purg'd from all hetero- ing heighten'd, and remitted, and which are found in all Bo- 

seneous Bodies wou'd be much heav er, denfer and Ampler dies where Experiments can be made; muft be look'd on as 

than the Native Quickfilver ; And that by fubtilizing, and univerfal Qualities of all Bodies. See Quality. 

purifyino and digefting it with much Labour, and long Ope- Thus the Extenfion of Body is only perceiv'dby our Senfes, 

i'.-. _. :. _„., ka ™w^inmmr.P, n u Tlii. M^ nf l "oris it perceiv'd in all Bodies: But fince it is found in all 



rations it may be converted into pure Gold. This Method nor is it perceiv 



1 all 

of Maturation is only for Mercury. The other Metals it is in- that we have Perception of, it may be affirm'd of all. So we 
effectual for, on two accounts : i°, Becaufe their Matter is find that feveral Bodies are hard; and argue that the Hard- 
not pure Mercury, but has other heterogeneous Bodies adher- nefs of the Whole only arifes from the Hardnefs of the Parts: 
in" to it. And i°. by reafon the Digeftion whereby Mercury Whence we infer that the Particles, not only of thofe Bodies 
is & turn'd into Gold wou'd not fucceed in other Metals, in which are fenfible, bur of all others, are likewife hard. Laftty, 
regard they had not been long enough in the Mines. Weight If all the Bodies about the Earth gravitate towards the Earth, 
is the individual and inimitable Character of Gold, Qc. and this according to the Quantity of Matter in each; anrl fhe 
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Moon gravitates towards the Earth, alio, according to its _ "Theoretical, or Speculative Philosophy, is that employ'd 

Quantity of Matter, and the Sea again gravitates towards the in mere Contemplation, and which terminates therein. Such 

Moon ; and all the Planets and Comets gravitate toward each is Phyficks, which is a bare Contemplation of Nature, and 

other: It may be affirm'd univerfally, that all Bodies gravitate natural Things. See Physicks. 

toward each other in the Creation. This Rule is the Foun- Theoretical -Philofcphy, again, is ufually fubdivided into 

dation of ail Pbilofophy. three, viz. Tneumaticks ; Phyficks, or Scmaticks ; and Meta- 

PHILOSOPHY, Philosophia, the Knowkge or Study phyficks, or Ontolcgia. 

of Nature and Morality, founded on Reafon and Experience. The Firft confiders Beings abftracted from all Matter • its 

See Knowlege. Object are Spirits ; their Nature, Properties, Effects, g?e. 

PhiloSophy owes its Name to the Modefty of Pythagoras, See Spirit and Pneumaticks. 

who refilled the Title jtjuk, -xife, given to his Predeceffots The Second confiders Matter and material Things ; its Ob- 

Thaks, 'Pherecyd.es, i$c. as too affuming ; and contented him- jects are Bodies, their Properties, Laws, gfc. See Body and 

fclf with the Apellation 4t piKbmwt, qnafi tpihai Jw mtfUs, a Physicks. 

Friend or Lover of Wifdom. The Third extends to each indifferently ; its Objects are 

Chauvin rather derives the Name from ?/a!«, Study, and either Body or Spirit. See Metaphysicks. 



q. d. Studium fapientite-. 'Pythagoras, fays he, 
ceiving that the 'Application of the human Mind, ought ra- 
ther to be call'd Study than Science ; fet afide the Appellation 
Wife, and in lieu thereof took that of Philosopher : For ha- 



In the Order of our Difcovery, or Arrival at the Knowledge 
of 'em, Phyficks is firft, then Metaphyficks ; the third arifes 
from the two confider'd together : After an Acquaintance with 
God, ourfelves, and natural Bodies, we come to confider 



ving difcourfed with great judgment and Learning before what is common to 'em all, the Attributes that agree to all, 

JJontltss King of the Phliajil ; that Prince ask'd him what and thus form a Sort of univerfal Philosophy, or Doctrine lie 

Art he profefl'ed ; or in what Points his Wifdom chiefly lay f Elite in general. See Ontosophy, Ens, Essence, £S?c. 
To which he anfwer'd, that he neither underftood any Art, But in teaching, or laying down thefe feveral Branches 

nor was he a aoios, but a piaotbjw. Which Title St. Augufiin to others, we obferve a contrary Order; beginning with the 

obferves, took fo well with other Authors ; that whoever ex- moft Univerfal, and defcending to the more Particular. And 

celled in any thing relating to Wifdom or Knowledge had hence we fee why Perpateticks call Metaphyficks, and the 

no other Appellation. Accordingly, Socrates, 'Plato, &c. ever Cartefians Pneumaticks, theprima Philcfophia. 
rcfrain'd from the fwelling Title of Sophos. See Sophist. Others prefer the Diftribution of Philosophy into four Parts, 

The Word Philosophy is ufed in various Significations viz. i. 'Pneumaticks, which confiders, and treats of Spirits, 

amon? ancient and modern Writers; In its laxer Senfe, it fig- z. Somaticks, of Bodies. The third compounded of both, An- 



hifies the Zove of Truth; thus Plato frequently calls it 'Phila- thropolcgy, which confiders Man, 
letheia. — In other Places it fignifies the Knowledge of many Spirit are found. The 4. Ontqfopby, 1. e. 
Things : Thus Zeno calls Pl'Jihfepby za.Tt1M1J.it Compreben- is common to all the other three. 



whom both Body and 

which treats of what 

i the other three. 

Praclical Philosophy, is that which lays down the Rules 

of vertuous and happy Life ; and excites us to the Practice 

thereof. 

PraSical PhiloSophy, is properly Ethicks alone, or the 

Method of leading a virtuous and happy Life: Yet, moil 

Authors divide it into two, anfwerably to the two Sorts of 

human Actions to be directed thereby, viz. Logicks, which 

to Phyficks, or the Knowledge of govern the Operations of the Underftanding. SeeLooicKS 



and Understanding. 

And Ethicks properly fo call'd, which direct thofe of the 
Will. See Ethicks and Will. 



Natural Philosophy 
Moral Philosophy 



I Se 



cNatural. 
^ Moral. 



ficn ; becaufe comprehending all Truth : Agreeable to which 
is Cicero's Definition of Phihjopher, viz. He who fludies to 
know the Natures and Caufes of all Things human and di- 
vine, and to attain to every good Rule and Method of 
Life. 

In a (tricter Senfe, Philojophy is frequently confin'd to 
fome Science, or Branch of Science, v. g. to Logic, as we find 
it in Plato and Arifiotle; to Phyficks, or the Knowledge of 
Nature, in which Senfe it was chiefly ufed in the jFonic 
School; and to Ethicks, or the Rules of Morality; Thus 
Clemens Alexand. relates, that among the Greeks there are 
Philofophers who held Disputes about Virtue. 

Agreeably hereto Pythagoras defines PhihSophy, a Medita- 
tion ofDeith ; by which, according to Plan and Clemens is 
meant an AWtraaion or Retirement from the Body; which 
Muleius thus explains : AThHofopber is to fiudy nothing fo 

much as to Set his Soul at Liberty from its Correspondence with Wine, or Syffem of Opinions, broach'd by fome confiderable 
the "Body. Thus Cicero calls Pbilofiphy Arsviu, and Seneca, n 
lexvitte; and thus Plutarch— Conftancy, Fidelity, and a Sound 
Mind, are the real PhiloSophy ; all the other Parts of Wif- 
dom, tending any other Way, are P>rettineJJ'es and Curicfities : 
And in this Senfe it was, that Philofophy chiefly flourilh'd in 
the School of Socrates, afterwards call'd the AcademickSchool, 
and among the Stoicks. See Academick and Stoick. 

Lafily, P,ilofcphy is frequently ufed by 'Pythagoras and 
^Ptato for Metaphyficks, or the Knowledge of God ; which 
'Plato calls the true philofophy, others the Prima Philofophia ; 
and in refpeft whereof, the Platonijls call all other PhiloSophy, 
NBurnal, eiixfrei*" wmtqziu. 

Gale includes all the feveral Ideas hitherto deliver'd, under 
this one general Definition : PhiloSophy is the Knowledge of 
thinps Notional, Natural, Moral, and Supernatural, firft 
granted by God to our fill! Parents, and tranlinitted to us for 
the Honour of the Creator, and the Good of the Univerfe. 

That Definition of Eptfl.-tus is pretty comprehenfive : Phi- 
loSophy confifts in three Things; the Practice of Precepts, the 
Reafon of Precepts, aud the Proof of Precepts. 

Some have given the following Epithets to the ancient 'Phi- 
loSophy, under its feveral Stages : PhiloSophy, fay they, be- 
came Impious under Diagoras ; Vicious under Epicurus ; Hy 



Philosophy is alio frequently ufed for the particular Doc- 
nc, or Syffem of Opinions, broach'd by fome confiderable 

Philofopher, and efpoufed and adhered to by his Followers. 

See System and Hypothesis. 
In this Senfe we fay the 



Mofiiic 

Epicurean 

Ariftotelian 

'Platonic 

Cartefian 

Newtonian 

llermetical 



> Philosophy. See 



Mosaic 

Epicurean 

Peripatetic-. 

Platonic. 

Cartesian. 

Newtonian. 

Hermetical. 



Philosophy is alfo ufed for a certain Manner of Philofo- 
phizing ; or certain Principles, upon which all the Enquiries 
f; r g. thereby made, do turn. 
In this Senfe we fay 



Cerpufcular or Atomical Philo- \ 

SOPHY. /« 

Mechanical Philosophy. f e 

Experimental Philosophy. J 



Corpuscular. 

Mechanical. 
Experimental. 



pocrilical under Zeno ; Impudent under Tiiogenes ; Covetous 
under T)einochares ; Voluptuous under Metrodorus; " 



ntafii- 
cal under Crates ; Scurrilous under Menippus ; Licentious 
under 'Pyrrbo ; gH'.arrelSome under Cleanthes, &c. 

The feveral Dogmata maintain'd by the feveral Philoso- 
phers arc infinite : Cicero makes no fcruple to aver, that There 
is nothing in the World, how abfurd foever, but has been 
maintain'd by one 'Pbilofipher or other — From the firft 
Broachers of new Opinions, and the firft Founders of Schools, 
PhiloSophy is become divided into innumerable SeBs ; fome 
Ancient, and others Modern; fuch are the Platmiip, Peri- 
pateticks, Epicureans, Stoicks, 'Pyrrhonians and Academifis; 
and fuch are the Cartefians, Newtonians, &c. See the Rife, 
Doctrines; fge, of each Sect under its proper Article Pla- 



Philosophy, again, is confider'd with regard to the Age, 
or the Place wherein it was taught. 
In this Senfe we fay 

Scholafiick or School Philosophy. See Scholastick. 
New Philosophy, &c. 



PHILTRATION, or Filtration, the Separation of 
the finer Part of a Fluid, from the Coarfer ; by paffing it 
through a Filtre, viz. a Linnen Cloth, Shammy Skin, Brown 
Paper, or the like. See Filtration. 

PHILTER, Philtre, Philtrum, in Pharmacy, Sfr. 
a Strainer, or Filtre. See Filtre. 

Philter, or Filtre, is alfo ufed for a Drug, or Prepa- 
ration, which 'tis pretended will excite Love. See Charm. 
Philters, are diftinguifh'd into true mi Spurious: The 
tonist, Peripatetick, Epicurean, Stoick, Pyrrh- Spurious are Spells or Charms, fuppofed to have an Effect 
onian, Academic, Cartesian, Newtonian, Ese. beyond the ordinary Laws of Narure, by fome magick Virtue ; 

Philosophy may be divided into two Branches, or confi- f uc ij are t h f e f a id to be given by bid Women, Witches, gfc. 
der'd under two Habitudes, Theoretical ani T'rafftcal. See Magick and Witchcraft, 
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'The true 'Philtres are thoft fuppofed to work their Effect 
\)y fome natural and magnetical Power. 

There are many grave Authors who believe the Reality of 
thefe Philtres $ and alledge matter of Fact in Confirmation 
of their Sentiments: among the reft, Van-Helmont, who fays, 
that upon holding a certain Herb in his Hand for fome time, 
and taking afterwards a little Dog by the Foot with the fame 
Hand j the Dog follow'd him wherever he went, and quite 
defertcd his former Matter. 

He adds that philtres only demand a Conformation of 
Mumia ; and on this Principle accounts for the Phenomena 
of Love tranfplanted by the Touch of an Herb ; for, fays he, 
the Heat communicated to the Herb, not coming alone, but 
animated by the Emanations of the natural Spirits j deter- 
mines the Herb towards the Man, and identifies it to him : 
Having, then received this Ferment, it attracts the Spirit of 
the other Object magnetically, and gives it an amorous Mo- 
tion. See Mumia and Transplantation. 

But this is mere Cant ; and all Philters, whatever Facts 
may be alledgM, are mere Chimera's. 

Naturalilts afcribe an Effect fomewhat of Kin to that of a 
Philtre to Cantharides, taken inwardly ; thefe, 'tis true, tend 
to excite love, or rather Lull; but 'tis Lull in the General, 
not determin'd to any particular Object 5 and they do it no 
otherwifc than by irritating the Fibres of the Nerves and Muf- 
cles by whofe Action the Emijfw Seminis is effected. See 
Cantharides. 

The Word 'Philtre is form'd from the Greek tptxUtv to love. 

PHIMOSIS, in Medicine, a Difeafe of the 'Penis, where- 
in the Preputium is glued , or ftrongly conftringed upon the 
Glans * fo as not to be capable of being drawn back, to un- 
cover the Glans. See Glans and Prepuce. 

The Word is alio ufed for a Difeafe of the Eyes, wherein 
the Eye-lids are fo bound together by the Mediation of fome 
glutinous Matter, as not to be open'd. 

The Word is Greek, and properly fignifies a Ligature with 
Packthread, ^fn»m(, denoting Packthread. 

Sometimes a Phimofis conceals Shankers on, or about the 
Glans • and fometimes is fo violent as to prevent the flowing 
out of 'the Matter, whence it caufes an Inflammation or Mor- 
ficationofthePart. '" ,.„ _ , , 

The Cure of a Paraphimosis in no ways diners from that ot 
a t phimcjis i except in the Ufe of Injections ; and in both Cafes, 
5f they ftiU prove obftinate, the Prepuce mufl: be cut, in or- 
der to reduce it to its natural State or Situation. 

PHLEBOTOMY, in Medicine and Chirurgery, "Bleeding 5 
or the Art or Operation of letting Blood. See Blood. 
TheWord is compounded of the Greek pjb4, Vein, and li^vuv, 

'phlebotomy is a Manner of Evacuation of the utmofi Im- 
portance in Medicine, an Idea of its Effects, with the Reafon 
of its Ufe may be conceiv'd from what follows. 

'Tis evident the Blood thrown out of the Heart, while it 
ftrikes upon the antecedent Blood, and drives it forwards, 
transfers to it Part of its own Motion, and is therefore fo 
much retarded in its own Motion. Hence, if Blood be drawn 
out of the Bafilic Vein of the right Arm 5 the fucceed- 
ing Blood, or that carried by the axillary Artery, or right 
Subclavian, will be lefs hinder'd in its Motion, than it was 
before that Vein was open'd ; for Part of the Blood being 
taken away by the opening of that Vein, there remains be- 
hind a leffer Quantity in the axillary Vein, or lefs is contain- 
ed between the farther Extremity of the axillary Artery and 
the Heart than was before : therefore the Blood being let 
out by theVein, the Remainder in the Artery will be lefs 
impeded in its Motion than before. See Pulse. 

Hence the Blood of that Artery which communicates with 
the Vein that is opened, will flow with a greater Velocity after 
the Aperture is made than before. Consequently, while the 
Blood is flowing out of the Vein in the Arm, that thrown 
out of the Heart into the Aorta, will find lefs Refiftance in 
the afcending Trunk, than in the Defcending; and will there- 
fore flow falter in the Afcending, than in the defcending 
Trunk : And thence too it will find lefs Refiftance in the 
right Subclavian Artery than in the left. 

Laflly. it hence appears, that the Blood being let out of a 
Vein in the right Arm, the remaining Blood in the right ax- 
illary Artery runs with a greater Velocity into the Artery of 
that Arm that is contiguous to it, than through the thoracic 
Artery, or the right Scapulary, which is likewife contiguous 
to it - beeaufe, when the Blood is not fuppofed to be drawn 
out from any Vein correfponding to the thoracic Artery, or 
into which this dfcharges itfelf, there is proportionally a 
greater Impediment to the Motion of the Blood in the thora- 
cic Artery, than in that of the Arm. But beeaufe the Velo- 
city of the Blood in the fubclavian Artery, or the right Axilla- 
ry, is greater than in the Left ; the Velocity in the right Tho- 
racic will alfo be greater than in the left thoracic Artery. 
Hence it is manifeft, that the Blood being let out of a Vein in 
the right Arm 5 the greater! Velocity of the remaining Blood 
will be in the Artery of that Arm, beeaufe it immediately 
empties its Blood into the Vein that is opened 3 and the next 



greateft Velocity will be in the thoracic Artery, or Scapula- 
ry of the fame Side, going out from the axillary Artery. 
But the Velocity ot the Blood will be far lefs in the brachial 
Axillary, and thoracic Artery on the left and oppofite Side * 
and leait of all in the Arteries arifing from the defcending 
Trunk of the Aorta. 

On this View it may eafily be gathered, what is to be done 
in the feveral Circumftances of 'Blood-letting; For inftance, 
if we would prevent the increafe of any Humour from the 
Blood ftagnating in the left Leg, or bring it about, that as 
little Blood as poflible, mould flow to that Leg in any given 
fpace of Time ; firft, Blood is to be taken from the Arm or 
Leg of the right Side, beeaufe this is truly making what is 
call'd a Ke-vulfion. 

Again, if Blood be drawn away on the fame Side, and 
from fome Vein that receives the Blood from a Branch of 
that Trunk which tranfmits it to the fwell'd Part 5 it will oc- 
cafion a greater Derivation of Blood to that Limb. 

As to what relates to the whole Habit ; in all Lentors and 
Vifcidities, if there be a due Strength and Elafticity remain- 
ing in the Solids, 'Phlebotomy will make the remaining Blood 
circulate the falter, and become thinner and warmer ; but in 
a Plethora, from Debauch, and too large Quantities of fpirituous 
Nourishment, or froma Diminution of Perfpiration, where the 
Blood yet retains its natural Fluxility, 'Phlebotomy will make 
the remaining Mafs circulate flower, and become cooler. 

In the former Cafe, a Diminution of the Refiftance in the 
Blood- Veffels, will increafe the contractile Powers of thofe 
Veffels, and make them beat falter, and circulate their Con- 
tents with greater Velocity 5 but in the latter Cafe a Diminu- 
tion of the Quantity of a fpirituous Blood will leflen the 
Quantity of Spirit iecrered in the Brain, the Confetmence of 
which will be that the Heart and Arteries will not contract 
fo often nor fo ftrongly as before, and therefore the Blood will 
move flower, and become cooler. See Heart and Artery. 

And on thefe Things depend the whole Doctrine oiSlocd- 
letting- See Evacuat ion. 

PHLEGM, in Chymiftry, is an aqueous andinfipid Fluid, 
fuppofed to be found in all natural Bodies j coinciding with 
what the other Philofopherscall Water. See Water. 

'phlegm makes the 4th of the Chymical Elements, or Ele- 
mentary Principles. See Principle and Element. 

In the Diftillation of Vinegar, as alfo of all Minerals and 
inodorous Vegetables, 'Phlegm comes out firfl: 3 in that of 
Wine laft. See Distillation. 

This Phlegm is fuppofed to be the common Vehicle and 
Diluter of all i'olid Bodies j and in proportion to its Quantity 
in the Mixture, are the other Parts more languid and difabled 
in their Attractions ; yet, on the Chymiits Principles, Phlegm 
fhou'd be a Principle of Adtion ; as being necefiary to the 
Diifolution of the Salt in Bodies, without which the Salt 
mult remain inactive. See Salt. 

It is much to be queition'd whether this Phlegm can ever 
be procured without any Mixture of other Matters 5 that 
which has the leaft rauft come neareft to the Nature of a Prin- 
ciple ; and on that account Rain-water ftiou'd afford it molt. 

Phlegm, Soerfraave obferves, drawn by Diftillation from 
Vegetables, does always carry with it fome what of the Smell 
of the Vegetable, which it derives partly from the Oil, and 
parrly from the Spirit refiding therein. The fame Phlegm, 
by frequently reiterated Diitillations, lays afide mofl; of this 
Smell, and approaches nearer to pure Water, but never be- 
comes perfectly i'ueh. Add, that the pureft diftill'd Water, 
if expofed a few Days to the Sun, is much changed, and 
render'd turbid. 

That Phlegm is not an elementary Body, Mr. Boyle argues 
from its different Powers and Properties ; the Phlegm of 
Wine, and moft Liquors, have Qualities that make them dif- 
fer from mere Water, and from one another ; the Phlegm of 
Vitriol that Author obferves is an effectual Remedy againit. 
Burns - and a valuable Noftrum for difcufling hard Tumours ^ 
that of Vinegar will extract a Saccharine Sweetnefs out ot 
Lead, and even diflolve Corals with long Digeftion 5 and that 
of Sugar of Lead, is faid to diflolve Pearls. 

In Effect, the Characters which ferve to denominate a Flu- 
id, Phlegm, or Water, among the Chymiits, are Infipidityand 
Volatility 5 yet, Qukk-filver has all thefe, which no Body pre- 
tends to be Phlegm. Add, that it appears from feveral Expe- 
riments, that Water itfelf, by repeated Diftillations, may be 
converted into Earth. Yet Water, the fame Author obferves, 
has a much fairer Pretence to be an Element, than any of the 
tria prima. 

Add, that as to the Qualities which occafion that Name to 
be given any vifible Subftance, viz. its being Fluid, Infipid, 
and inodorous ; we have never yet feen any of thefe fepara- 
ted Subftances, which the Chymifts call Phlegm, perfectly 
deftitute both of Tafte and Smell. 

Common Salt, and feveral other ialine Bodies diftilled 
ever fo dry, will each yield a large Quantity of Phlegm 5 
which can no other way be accounted for, but from this, that 
among the various Operations of the Fire, on the Matter of a 
Concrete, feveral Particles of that Matter are reduced to a 
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Shape and Size, requifite to compofe fuch a Liquor as the 
Chymifts call Phlegm, or Water. 

Phi eom, in the Animal Oeconomy.is one of the four 
Humours, whereof the Ancients fuppofed the Mafs of 
Blood to confift. See Humour, and Blood. 

Phlegm is the fame that is otherwile called Final*. See 

PiTUITA. 

PHLEGM A GOGUE, a Medicine proper to purge, 
Ptiegm or Pituita. See Purgative. 

Agaric, Hermodactyls, Turbith, &c. are Phlegmagogues. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek tMfc«, pituita, and 
&fav to drive. 

PHLEGMATIC, a Temperament wherein Phlegm, or 
Pituita, is the prevailing Humour. SeeTBMPERAMENTand 
Phlegm. 

Phlegmatic Conftimtions are fubjeft to Rheums, Deflu- 
xions, &e. See Constitution. 

PHLEGMON, in Medicine, a general Name for all Tu- 
mors form'd of the Blood. See Tumor. 

An Inflammation, attended with a confidence fwelling 
of the Part, conflitutes a Phlegmon. See Inflammation. 

If the Blood be good, and laudable, and only peccant in 
Quantity, 'tis call'd a true Phlegmon. 

_ When corrupted and adulterated with Bile, or Pituita, 
'tis call'd a bajlard Phlegmon; in which cafe it participates 
of the Erefypeta, Oedema, or Schirrus. 

The Blood here extravafated produces a Hear, Rednefs 
Tenfion, Renitency, Puliation, and great Pain. 

The Bubo, Carbuncle, Furuncle, Puftles, and other Tu- 
bercles arifing from the Blood, are all reducible to the Phleg- 
mon. See Bubo, Carbuncle, Crc. 

The Ophthalmia, Parotides, Squinancy, and even Pleu- 
rify and Peripneumony, are Species of the Phlegmon. See 
each under its proper Article. 

The Word is form'd from tilt Greek fhiym, tocaufean 
Inflammation. 

PHLOGOSIS, in Medicine, a Degree of tilt Ophthalmia. 

When the Inflammation of the Eye is light and gentle it 
is call'd a Phlogofis; when very (evere, Chemofis. See Oph- 
thalmia. 

PHLYACOGRAPHIA, among the Ancients, a merry and 
burlefque Imitation of fome grave and ferious Piece ; parti- 
cularly a Tragedy traveftied into a Comedy. See Travesty. 

The Phlyacography was the fame thing with the Hilarody, 
or H'darotragedy. See Hilarody. 

There were feveral Kinds of Phlyacography ; which had 
their feveral Names. See Salmafius on Solin. 

The Parodies which have been made of fome Parts of the 
bed Poets, as the Virgil Travefiy of Scarron and Cotton; 
the Rival Queans of Cibber, from the Rival Queens of Lee; 
fome Pieces of Opera's, the Mufick whereof ;s applied to 
low and ridiculous Words, come under the Notion of Phly- 
acographies. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek (iwe'£«r, nugari, to 
trifle. 

PHLYCTEN.S. or Phiyctekes, little white itching 
Veficulo?, arifing on the Skin, chiefly between the Fingers, 
and about the Wrilf, and full of a limpid Serum. 

They fometimes degenerate into the Itch, and fometimes 
into Tetters. See Itch, r>c. 

They are cured like other cutaneous Eruptions. See 
Psora and Pustle. 

PHLYCTjENffi are alio little ulcerous Veficles, ariling 
fometimes on the Adnata, Ibmetimes on the Cornea, of 
the Eye, like fo many little Bladders full of Water; po- 
pularly call'd Blijiers in the Eyes. 

They fhew like Grains of Millet •, and when produced 
by a (harp corroding Humour, occafion violent Pain : The 
Puftles on the Adnata are red ; thole on the Cornea 
blackifh, if near to the Surface, but whiter if deeper. 

They are cured by Excutients and Exficcants. 

PHLYSTENEoi'Ph lystjen a, in Medicine, aDifeafe 
which produces Bubo's, full of a ferous Humour. See Bubo. 

The Phlyltene is a kind of Pox.— The Bubo's it occafions 
are fometimes big, livid, pale, black, or any Colour diffe- 
rent from that of the natural Flefh When piere'd, the 

Flefh frequently appears ulcerated under 'em. 

They are ufually occafion'd by a hot, fharp Humour, and 
arife on all Parts of tire Body ; but are molt dangerous on 
the Cornea of the Eye. 

The Word is form'd from theG>-«£ p!a!a, 0kri£a of (w/w», 
ebullio, I boil, bubble, &c. 

PHOENIGMA, a Medicine which raifes Rednefs, with 
Blifters, on the Places it is applied to. See Blister, &c. 

Such are Muftard-Seed, Pepper, Veficatories, &c. See 
Vesicatory, Sinapism, &c. 

Phcetiigma's are applied to draw the Humour to the. Part 
they are applied on, and divert it from the Part affected. 
See Revulsion. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek (ting, red. 



PHOENIX, in AftronomyaConftellationof the South- 
ern Henufphere; unknown to the Ancients, and invifible 
in our Northern Parts. See Constellation. 

The Conftellation took its Name, and Form from that 
ol a Bird famous among the Antients; but generally look'd 
upon the by Moderns as fabulous. 

_ The Naturalifts fpeak of it as fingle, or the only one of 
its Kind : They defcribe it as of the Size of an Eagle ; its 
Head finely crefted, with a beautiful Plumage ■, its Neck 
cover'd with Feathers of a Gold Colour, and the reft of its 
Body Purple, only the Tail white intermix'd with Carna- 
tion; and its Eyes fparkle like Stars.— They hold that 
it lives five or fix hundred Years, in the Wildernefs: That 
when thus advanced in Age, it raifes itfelf a funeral Pile of 
Wood and Aromatic Gums ; then it lights it with the waf- 
ting of its Wings, and thus burns itfelf; and from its Afhes 
arife a Worm, which in time grows up to be a Phoenix. 

Hence the Phoenicians gave the Name Phoenix to the Palm- 
Tree, by realbn when burnt down to the very Root, it 
rife again fairer than ever. 

PHONASCIA, the Art of forming the human Voice.' 
See Voice. 

In ancient Greece, there were Combats, or Contefts, 
eftablifh'd for the Voice, as well as other Parts of the Gym* 
najlice. See Gymnastick. 

Thefe Combats were ftill held in the Time of Galen; 
and it was thefe that brought the Phonafcia into Vogue. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek qam, Voice. 

Hence the Matters of this Art, or thole who taught the 
Art ol managing the Voice, were call'd Phonafii; under 
whofe Tutorage were put all thofe deftin'd to be Orators, 
Singers Comedians, tire. 

PHONICKS, the Doctrine, or Science, of Sounds; other- 
wile call'd Acou/ficks. See Acousticks. 

The Word is deriv'd from the Greek (art, Sound. 

Phonicks may be considered as an Art, analogous to 
Opticks ; and may be divided, like that, into direct, re- 
jratled and reflected. 

Thefe Branches the Bifhop of Ferns, in allufion to the 
Parts of Opticks, denominates Phonicks, Diaphonicks, and 
Cataphonicks. 

Phonicks is improvable both with regard to the Object; 
and with regard to the Medium or Organ. 

As to the Object, Sound, it may be improved both with 
regard to the begetting, and the propagating of Sounds; 

The firft, in fpeaking, or pronouncing, in whiffling, or 
finging, or hollowing, or luring, which are all diftindt Arts 
and all improvable.— -The fecond by the Pofition of the fo- 
norous Body. 

With regard to the Medium, Phonicks may be improved 
by the Thinnefs and Qiiiefcency thereof, and by the fono- 
rous BoJy being placed near a fmooth. Wall, either plain 
or arch'd, elpeciaily cycloidally or elliptically ; hence the 
Theory of Wfiifpering-Places. See Whispering. 

Add to thele, that by placing the ibnorous Body near 
Water, its Sound is mollified ; that by placing it on a 
Plain, the Sound is convey 'd to a greater Dilfance than on 
uneven Ground, &-c. See Sound. 

As to the Organ, the Ear : It is help'd by placing it 
near a Wall, (elpeciaily at one End of an Arch, the Sound 
beginning at the other;) or near the Surface of Water, 
or of the Earth. 

And by Iiiftruments, as the Stentorophonkon, or Speaking- 
Trumpet. See Speaking-trumpet. 

By an Inftrument to help weak Ears, as Spectacles do 
Eyes ; by an Inftrument to take in vaftly remote Sounds, 
as Telefcopes do Objects ; by a Microphone, or magnify- 
ing Ear-Inftrument ; by a Polyphone or multiplying Ear- 
Inftrument. See Ear, &c. 

Cataphonicks, or Reflected Hearing, maybe improved by 
feveral Kinds of artificial Ecchoes; for in general, any 
Sound falling either directly or obliquely, on any denfe 
Body, of a fmooth Surface, whether plain or arch'd, is 
beat bark again, or reflected, i. e. does eccho more or lefs. 
See Eccho. 

PHOSPHORUS, a Matter which (bines, or even burns, 
fpontaneoufly, and without the Application of any fenfible 
Fire. See Fire and Light. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek f,Ss, Light, and 
(tga, I carry. 

Phofphorus is either Natural or Artificial. 

Natural Phosphori are Matters which become lu- 
minous at certain Times, without the AlTlltance of any 
Art, or Preparation. 

Such are the Glow- Worms, frequent in cold Countries ; 
Flies, and other Ihining Infects, in hot Countries; rotten 
Wood, the Eyes, Blood, Scales, Flefh, Sweat, Feathers, 
&c. -of feveral Animals ; Diamonds whenrubbd after a 
certain manner; Sugar and Sulphur when pounded in a 
dark Place ; Sea-Water, arid fome Mineral- Waters when 
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oristiy agitated ; a Cat's or Horfe's Back, duly rubb'd with It diflblves in all Kinds of diftill'd Oils; and in that 

the Hand, &c. in the Dark ; nay, Dr. Crmm tells, that upon, ftate is call'd liquid Phofphorus. 

rubbing his own Body briskly with a well warm'd Shirt, It may be ground in all kindsof fat Pomatums-, in which 

he has frequently made both to fhine; and Dr. Shane adds, Cafe it makes a luminous Vnguent. 

that he knows a Bristol Gentleman and his Son, both So that the Phofphorus fulgurans, Smaragdinus, Solid and 

whofe Stockings will fhine after much walking. Liquid Phofphorus, and Luminous Vnguent, are all the fame 

All Natural Pkofphori have this in common, that they Drug, under different Gircamftanc.es. 

don't fhine always, and that they never give any Heat. It was invented by Mr. Kunkel, Chymift of the Eleaor 

See Noctiluca. °f Saxony-, brought into France by M.Kraft, a Phyfician of 

But that which of all Natural Phofphori has occafioned Drefden, by whom it was communicated to Mr. Boyle. 

the moft Speculation is the Barometrical or Mercurial Phof- _ In 1676, M. ElzMolz, publifh'd a Treatife exprefsly on 

phorus. *t> at Berlin; and in 1680, Mr. Boyle publifh'd another in 

Barometrical or Mercurial? h o sp h o R u s. — M.Picard Enghfh under the Title of Noltiluca. See Noctiluca. 

firft obferved that the Mercury of his Barometer, when M. Homberg firft made of it at Paris in 1679, and com- 

fhaken in a dark Place, emitted Light; with this Circum- municated the Method of Preparation to the Publick. 

fiance, that in (baking the Mercury with Rapidity, fome- Preparation of the Solid Phofphorus, or Phofporus of 

times above and fometimes below its Equilibrium with the Vrine . 

Air, the Light is only feen when below it, where it ap- Evaporate a good Quantity of Urine of Beer-Drinkers to 

pears as if adhering to the upper Surface. the Confidence of Honev. Cover it up in an Earthen Vef- 



But this Light is not found in the Mercury of all Baro 
meters, which occafions a great Difficulty. 



fel, and fet it three or four Months in a Cellar to ferment 
and putrify. Mix a double quantity of Sand, or Powder 



M. Bernoulli, upon examining the Circumftahces of this of Pot-fhards with one Part of this Urine ; put it into a 
Phenomenon, invented a Solution of the fame: He ima- Retort, fitted to a long-neck'd Receiver, with two or three 

gines that upon the Mercury's defcending, the Vacuum in quarts of Water. Diftilit in a naked Fir; in areverbera- 

the Tube increasing, there iflu.es out of the Mercury to fill tory Furnace ; at firft gently ; after two Hours, augment the 

up this Excefs of Vacuity, a very fine fubtile Matter before Fire gradually, till all the black fetid Oil be drawn off. 

difpers'd throughout the Pores of this Mineral; and that Raife the Fire to the higheft degree; upon which white 
at the fame time there enters thro' the Pores of the Tube Clouds will come into the Receiver and fix by little and little 
another finer Matter: Thus, the firft Matter emitted out of on one fide, in form ofayellowilh Skin; and another part will 
the Mercury and collected over its Surface linking int- precipitate to the Bottom in Powder — Keep the Fire thus vi. 
petuoufly againft that received from without, has the fame olent for three Hours till no more Fumes arife.— Let all cool, 
Effect with Des-Cartes's firft Element againft the fecond; and unloofe the Veffels; and throwing more Water into 
that is, produces the Motion of Light. See Light. the Receiver (bake all well about to loofen what (ticks to 

But why, then, is not the Phenomenon common to all the Sides.— Pour the whole into a Glafs-Veffel to fettle. 
Barometers? To this he anfwers, That the Motion of the The Volatile Salt will now diffolve in the Water, and 
fubtile Matter out of the Mercury may be weaken'd, and the Phofphorus and Oil fink to the Bottom ; pour off the 
prevented by any heterogeneous Matter collected on its Water, and gathering the remaining Matter together, put 
upper Surface into a Kind of Pellicle ; fo that the Light it into a Glafs-Veffel with a little frefii Water; and digeft 
mould never appear but when the Mercury was perfectly it in a Sand-Heat ftirring it from Time to Time with a 
pure. wooden Spatula. 

This Reafoning was confirm'd from the Experiments of By this means the Phofphorus will feparate from the Oil, 
feveral Barometers which he made according to this Plan ; and fink to the Bottom : Pour off the Oil, and make up 
bat the Royal Academy of Sciences, who repeated the Ex- the Phofphorus, while hot, into Sticks for Ufe. 
periments with Barometers made after the fame manner, Boerhaave gives us other Ways of preparing Phofphorus^ 
did not meet with the fame Succefs ; the Light being found Recent Urine, he obferves, digefted three or four Days in a 
in fome not in others. tall Glafs, with a Heat no greater than that of a healthy 

M. Homberg therefore conjectured, that the Difference Man, grows reddy, fetid, and cadaverous : This digefted 
confided in the different Qualities of the Quickfilver: In Urine being put to dift.il in a Retort, yields a clear fetid 
fome, he obferv'd, they ufed Quick-Lime to purify it ; in Liquor, then a yellow volatile Salt, which evaporated to 
others, Steel-Filings. The Mercury, then, railing in the the Confidence of a Sapa, and mix'd with four times its 
Diftillation, and paffing thro' the Lime, might take away Weight of dry Sand, and the Diftillation continued in a 
Parts thereof, capable, by their extreme Smallnefs, to lodge cover'd Retort, there fucceffively comes over, by greater 
in its Interftices. Hence, as Quick-Lime always retains and greater degrees of Fire, a fetid brown Oil, bluifh 
fome fiery Particles, 'tis poffible, in a Place void of Air, Fumes, and a grofs fhining Matter which finks in Water, 
where they fwim at Liberty, they may produce this Luftre. and is the folid Phofphorus. 

Mr. Hauifbee has feveral Experiments of the Mercurial To make it more directly, and to the beft Advantage, it 
Phofphorus— pairing Air forcibly thro' the Body of Quick- may be proper to take a fufficient Quantity of human U- 
filver placed in an Exhaufted Receiver, the Parts were vio- rine, afforded by a Perfon not much given to drink Wine, 
lently driven againft the Side of the Receiver, and gave all and exhale it away in an open Veffel to a Rob, or the Con- 
around the Appearance of Fire; continuing thus till the Re- fiftence of Honey; then fet it to putrify for half a Year, and 
ceiver was half full again of Air. upon Difti Nation it will afford a large Proportion of Salt ; 

From other Experiments he found, that tho' the Ap- after which, if fix times its own Quantity of Sand, or 
pearance of Light was not producible by agitating the Mer- Brick-Duft, be added to the Remainder, and the Diftilla- 
cury in the fame Manner in the common Air; yet that tion be continued, as in the Cafe lad mentioned, the Phof- 
a very fine Medium nearly approaching to a Vacuum was phorus will fall into the Water.— Or it may commodi- 
not at all neceffary. oufly be prepared, by fuffering the Rob of Urine to digeft 

And, laftly, from other Experiments he found, that for two Years in an open Veffel in the open Air ; during 
Mercury enclos'd in Water, which communicated with the which time a (limy, feculent, unctuous, earthy Matter will 
open Air, by a violent fhaking of the Veffel wherein it was fall to the bottom; which being frequently wafh'd with 
enclofed, emitted Particles of Light in great plenty, like pure Water, wherein it will not diffolve, will leave a white 
little Stars. Matter behind it, neither of an Alkaline, Acid, Saline, or 

By including the Veffel of Mercury, &c. in a Receiver, Terreftrial, nor fcarce of an unctuous Nature ; and this is 
and exhaufting the Air, the Phenomenon was chang'd; of it felf a proper Matter for the making of Phofphorus by 
and, upon fhaking the Veffel, inftead of Sparkles of Light Didillation with Sand, 
the whole Mafs appear'd One continued Circle of Light. Properties of the folid Phofphorus. 

Artificial Phosphori are fuch as owe their luminous sH, With this Phofphorus one may write on Paper, as 
Quality to fome Art, or Preparation. with a Pencil, and the Letters appear like Fhme in the 

Of thefe there are three Kinds : The firft burns and con- dark ; yet in the Light nothing appears but a dim Smoak. 
fumes every combuftible it touches ; the other two have idly, A little Piece rubb'd between two Papers, takes 

no fenfible Heat. Fire inftantaneoufly If Care be not taken in the Manage- 

The firft, or Burning Phofporus, may be made of Urine, ment of it, there is danger of burning the Fingers, the Pho- 
Blood, Hairs, and generally ef any Part of an Animal that fphorm being exceedingly inflammable. See FiRe. 
yields an Oil by Diftillation The Matter it is mod eafi- idly, Its burning is very vehement, and penetrates deep- 
ly drawn from is human Urine. er into the Flelh than common Fire ; and 'tis very difficult 

'Tis of a yellowifh Colour, and of the Confidence of to be extinguifh'd. 
hard Wax, in theCondition 'tis left by the Diftillation ; M. Cajfmi happening to prefs a Piece in a Cloth between 
And in this State is call'd Phofphorus Fulgurans, from its his Fingers, the Cloth immediately took Fire ; he endea- 
Corrufcations ; and Phofphorus Smaragdinus, becaufe its Light vour'd to put it out with his Foot, but his Shoe caught the 
is frequently green or blue, efpecially in Places that are not Flame, and he was obliged to extinguifh it with a Brafs-Ruler, 
very dark ; and felid Phofphorus from its Confidence. which caft forth Rays in the Dark for two Months after. 

The 
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The filid Phofphorus never fpoils, provided it Be kept in goes divers Coitions, Torrefaftions, Calcinations, Diftil- 
a Phiol full of Water ; that in form of an Unguent does lations, &c. in the Courfe whereof a confiderable Quan- 
not keep fo well ; and the liquid Phofphorus worft of all. tity of Fire mult necefTarily be imbibed, and may pofiibly 

TheL^a^Mo/pWajismadebydigeftingin Horfe-Dung, be retain'd therein, 
a little Bit or fome Scrapings of the Solid, for two Days, In that e. gr. prepared of the Fecal Mitrer* M. /^wa- 
in Oil, or ElTence, of Cloves, Oil of Turpentine, or the like, berg obferves, the aqueous Part of the Subftance muft ne- 
After Diffolution the Oil will be fo impregnated with it, ceffirily have all been evaporated, with the areateft Part of 
that upon opening the Bottle, the Matter will appear on a the Oil and volatile Salt, leaving Pores or Vacuities in the 
Flame. Places they pofTefs'd; fo that what remains, is a fpongeous 

Experiments with the Liquid Phofphorus. Tifflie of Earth and fix'd Salt, having nothing in its Loculi, 

By warning the Face, Hands, or the like, with the Li- or Cavities, but fome of the Matter of the Fire which has 
quid Phofphorus, Dr.Slare tells us, they will be made to been arretted and detain'd therein', much as in Quick-Lime, 
ftiine very considerably in the Dark, and the Luftre thereof This being fuppofed, we know that the fix'd Salt, which 
be communicated to adjacent Ob jefts, yet without any Of- is here pretty copious, will readily abforb the Moifture of 
fence to the Skin. the contiguous Air} and the hidden Introduftion of fuch 

As foon as a Candle is brought in, the Shining difappears, Moifture into the Pores of the Powder muft produce a 
and no Change perceivable. Friftion, which may excite a fmall Degree of Heat-, and 

This Phofphorus emits frequent Flafhes like Lightning, this join'd with what Fire was there already laid up, may 
even when clofe ftopp'd; efpecially in warm Weather, make a Heat fufficient to give Fire to the fmall Remains 
Hence Mr. Boyle takes occafion to draw a Parallel between of Oil too clofely link'd with the Salt to have been carried 
Lightning and Phofphorus. offby the Calcining Fire : So that we have here every thing 

necefTary to Heat and Light. See Heat, Ctrc. 

_ The fecond Kind of Artificial Phofphorus, is a Prepara- What confirms this Doctrine is, that if the Powder be 

tion of a Stone call'd the Bolonian Stone, from a City of kept in a VefTel not fufficiently clofe-, the Air, infinuating 

that Name in Italy nigh which it is found. by Degrees, moiftens and faturates the Powder, but fo 

The firft who undertook-to make this Stone luminous, flowly, as not to produce Friftion enough to fet it on Fire -, 

was a Chymift of that City call'd Vmcenz.o Cafciarolo. fo that it is fpoilt, and dif.ibled from taking Fire ever 

Poterus, Licetus, &c. have defcribed the Procefs, but mi- after: much as Quick-Lime, which after it has lain fome 

ftakenly : M. Homberg, who made a Journey to Italy ex- time in the Air, ceafes to grow hot even by the Affufion of 

prefsly to learn the Preparation, firft communicated the Water. 

fame to M. Lemery, who publifh'd it in the 7th Edition of The Reafon why Quick-Lime, which contains a deal of 
his Chymiftry. See the Method under the Article Bolo- Particles of Fire, as well as our Powder, does not conceive 
nian Stone. Heat by the Accefs of the Air, or the Ingrefs of its Moi- 

This Phofphorus has not any fenfible Heat -, and only be- fture into the Pores thereof, but that Water muft be 
comes luminous after being expos'd to the Sun, or the Day- thrown thereon, is, thas the Quick-Lime being more 
light, when it refembles a burning Coal, and preferves its throughly calcined retains too little fix'd Salt to imbibe 
Light five or fix Minutes in the dark, during which Time the Moifture readily and copioufly enough to excite thene- 
it dwindles -, and to recover its Light muft be expofed a- ceflary Friftion. 

frefh to the Air. And the Reafon why Qiick-Lime does not produce a 

The third Kind of Phofphorus call'd the Hermetic Pho- Flame, as the Powder does, even when Water is cad: on it, 

sphorus or Phosphorus Balduini, is a Preparation of is> thatit did not retain enough of the Oily Matter toaf- 

Englifli Chalk, with Aquafortis or Spirit of Nitre by the Fire, ford Flame: For if Oil be mix'dwith it, a Flame willrea- 

This makes a Body confiderably fofter than the Bolonian dily enfue. Mem. de C Acad. An. 171 1. 

Stone; but it has all the Qualities thereof. PHOSPHORUS in Aftronomy, is the Morning-Star, or 

It has its Name from its Inventor Balduin, a German the Planet Venus, when flie goes before the Sun. See Venus; 

Chymift, call'd Hermes, in the Society of the Nature Cu- The Latins call it Lucifer. The French, Etoile de Bcrger. 

rioforum, whence its other. Name Hermetic. The Greeks, Phofphorus, from fai, Light, and pif 1 bear* 

bring. 
Some of the late Chymifls have hit on other Sorts of PHOTASCIATER1CA, a Term fome Authors ufe for 
Phofphori. the Art of Dialling. See Dialling. 

Monf. Homberg, in a Procefs upon the Fecal Matter, The Names is derived hence, that the Art not only 
happening to calcine it with Alum, accidentally produced fhews the Hours by the Shadows of a Gnomon, whence 
a new Phofphorus, in form of a Powder, the leaft quantity it is call'd Sciaterica, from oxttc, Shadow -, Bat lbmetimes 
of which taken out of a clofe Veflel, and expofed to the alfo by means of the Sun's Light, as in Spot- Dials, Refkft- 
Air upon a Piece of Paper, in a Moment's Time would ing-Dials, Crc. from $&t, Lux, Light. See Dial. 
take Fire, and fet the Paper a fmoaking, and prefently PHOTINIANS, a Seft of ancient Hereticks, who de^ 
burn it or any combuftible Matter it came near. nied the Divinity of Jcfus Chrifr. See Hlretick. 

This it would do, equally by Night and Day ; and with- They took their Name from Photinus their Chief, Bifhop 
out rubbing or heating, or mixing it with any other thing of Sirmium, and Difciple of Marcellus. 
to promote the Inflammation', in which he obferves, it He maintained, as Leo tells us in one of his Sermons, 
differ'd from all the artificial Phofphori hitherto known, tbatjefus Chriftmstme Man, but not true God, nor born 
For that e. gr. of Urine, requires afmall Degree of Warmth before all Ages; that he only began to be Chrifl when the 
to enable it to fhine, or take Fire ; and the Bolonian Stone, HolyGhofi defcended upon him; and that he was call'd 
and Phofphorus Balduini only fhine by Day- Light. only Son, for no other Reafon but becaufe the Virgin had no 

In Effect, M. Lemery the younger has at length difcover'd other, 
that there is fcarce any Animal or Vegetable Matter but He was convifted of his Error, and depofed by a Synod 
will afford Phofphorus. — This he experienced in the Seeds of Arians held at Sirmium in 351. 
Farina?, Honey, Sugar, Leaves, Flowers, Woods, Roots PHRASE, Ph r a s i s, in Grammar, a certain elegant 
and Oils of divers Plants ; the Blood and Flefh of Calves, Fafhion or Manner of Speech, peculiarly belonging to this 
Sheep, Flies, Worms; the Yolks of Eggs,C?-c. The human or that Occafion, this or that Art, or this or that Language. 
Scull, Bones, Fat, Nails; and the Dung of all Animals. Thus we fay an Italian Phrafe, an Eaftern Phrafe; a 

The principal thing added to all thefe Matters to make Poetical Phrafe, or Rhetorical Phrafe. See Idiom. 
Phofphorus 01 them, is Alum, which is indifpenlibly re- A few elegant Phrafes, pertinently applied, are an Or- 
quilite; nor can any other Salt how near a-kin foever here- nament of Difcourfe ; but if they come too thick they 
to, even tho' it yield the very fame Principles, be fubftitu- have an ill Effect, and make the Style favour of Affeftation. 
ted hereto. As to the Means, or theOperation whereby it See Style. 

is to be made, Calcination appears to be the effentialPart. The Word Phrafe is fbmetimes alfo ufed for a fhortSen- 
Phyfical Caufe of the Phenomena of Phofphorus. tence, or fmall Set or Circuit of Words conltrufted toge- 

As to the Rationale of the Effefts, it may be obferv'd, ther. SeeSENTENCE. 
that in moft of the Natural Phofphori, there is a brisk At- In this Senfe Father Buffer divides Phrafes into Compleat 
trition or Friftion concern'd ; which we may fuppofe ei- and Incompleat. 

ther to give the minute Parts of the Subftance the proper Phrafes art Compleat where there is a Noun and a Verb, 
Motion and Agitation necefTary to convert them into Fire, each in its proper Funflion, i. e. where the Noun exprelks 
if Fire be fo producible, ("as Bacon, Boyle, Newton, and the a Subjeft, and the Verb the thing affirm'd of it. 
generality of the Engtifl/ Philofophers have fuppofed it is) Incompleat Phrafes are thofe where the Noun and Verb 
or to expel and emit the Particles of Fire naturally con- together only do the Office of a Noun; confiiting of feveral 
tained in them. See Fire, Flame, Friction, Attri- Words without affirming any thing, and which might be 
tion, &c. exprefs'd in a (ingle Word. 

In the Factitious Sorts, we may note, that a long Pro- Thus, that which is true, is an incompleat Phrafe, which 
eels by Fire is ufually required, wherein the Matter under- might be expreffed in one Word, Truth: as, that which 

U 
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is true Titisfies the Mind; or Truth fatisfies the Mind. 

PHRASEOLOGY, Phraseologia, aColleaion 
of the Phrafes, or elegant Expreilions, in any Language. 
See Phrase. 

PHRENES, in Anatomy, the Diaphragm. See Dia- 
phragm. 

It was thus call'd by the Ancients, from wlu>> Mind; 
as imagining this the Seat of the rational Soul. Hence 

PHRENESIS, Phrensy, or Dijtratlion. See Phre- 
nitis. 

PHRENETIC Nerves, call'd alfo Diaphragmatic and Sto- 
machic Nerves, are nervous Branches derived from the Cer- 
vical Nerves, which joyning in a Trunk, run through the 
Mediaftinum undivided, till arriving near the Diaphragm, 
they agiin divide, and fend off divers Branches, Tome into 
the mufcular, others into the tendinous Part thereof. See 
Nerve and Diaphragm. 

PHRENIC fo([els, isaTerm applied to a Vein, and Tome 
Arteries of the human Body ■, from their palling through 
the Diaphragm. 

The Phrenic Artery arifes out of the defcending Aorta, 
and diftributes itfelf into the Diaphragm and Pericardium. 
See Artery, Aorta, &c. 

The Phrenic Feins are two Veins which the Defcending 
Cava receives immediately after its piercing the Diaphragm. 
See Vein Cava. 

PHRENITIS, PhRenesis, Phrensy, in Medi- 
cine, a conftant and vehement Delirium, or Diffraction ; 
accompanied with an acute Fever, raving, waking, &c. See 
Delirium. 

It differs from the Mania, and Melancholly, in that 
thefe are without Fevers. See Mania, Crc. 

It has its Name from »jlu), Mens, the Underflanding ; or 
as fome will have it from nhs, the Diaphragm, in regard 
the Ancients fuppofed it to have its Seat in that Part. See 
Diaphragm. 

Phyficians generally make the Phrenitis to confift in an 
Inflammation of the Meninges of the Brain; and diftinguilh 
it from the Paraphrenias, which they fuppofe to be an In- 
flammation of the Diaphragm. See Paraphrenias. 

Willis will have them the fame Difeafe, and both to con- 
fill in an Inflammation of the Animal Spirits. He only di- 
ftinjuilhes them as the Inflammation arifes from the Cere- 
brum alone, or from the Cerebrum undCerebellum together; 
and concludes, that they both arife after a Fever, from 
the boiling Blood's throwing its aduft Excrements into the 
Brain. 

Boerhaave makes the Vhrenitis either true, wherein the 
Cerebrum, or Meninges, or both, are inflamed; est Sympto- 
matic, where the Matter of a Fever is translated into the 
Cerebrum. 

The true one either kills on the third, fourth, or fifth, or 
feventh Day; or changes into a Mania, Lethargy, Com us, 
&c. Tremors, Gnafhing of the Teeth, grumous Blood di- 
itilling from theNofe, are Prognofticks of Death. 

The Difeafe is ofteneft the Effeft of Inflammatory or 
Malignant Fevers; tho'it fometimes alfo arifes from a Sup- 
prefiion of the natural Evacuations, as the Mevf»s, &c. 

The Cure is the fame as of an Apoplexy ; but where 
the Evacuations are concern'd, they mule fii ft be rectified. 
See Apoplexy. 

PHRYGIAN Mode, in Mufic. See Mode. 

PHRYGIANS, P h R y g e s, or P h r y a a s t e s, as 
S. Epiphanius calls 'em, were ancient Hereticks, a Branch 
of the Mont an ills; fo call'd from Phrygia a Place where 
they abounded. — They efteem'd Montanus their Prophet ; 
and look'd on Maximilla and Prifcilla as great Prophe- 
teflcs. See Montanists. 

This Spirit of Prophecy, or rather Enthufufm, was their 
diltinguilhing Character. In the Bufinefs of the Trinity 
they were orthodox. 

PHTH1R1AS1S, in Medicine, the Morbus Pedicidaris, 
or Louzy Difeafe, wherewith Children, and even fome- 
times Adults are afflifted. See Pedicularis. 

Its Caufe is in the Seeds of that Vermin laid in the Cu- 
ticle, which here happening to prove a proper Nidus, che- 
rilbes and loiters the Seed fo as to hatch it. See Worms. 

The Linnen Cloths ufed by Goldfmiths to wipe their 
VefTels with after gilding, are excellent againft the Phthi- 
riafis by reafon of the Mercury they contain, when ap- 
plied by rubbing the Child's Head. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek pIMf, Loufe. 

PHTHISIS, in Medicine, in its general Senfe, is any 
kind of Confumption of the Body, in what part foever it 
be feated, or from what Caufe foever it arite. See Con- 
sumption. 

Thus we have 1 Nervous Pkhifis, Renal Phtbifis, Dorfal 
Pkhifi. , Pulmonary Pkhifis, &c. 

But i n its proper Senfe, Pkhifis is reftrain'd to a Pul- 
monary Confumption, or a Confumption arifing from an Ul- 



cer or other Diforder of the Lungs, accompanied with 3 
flow hectic Fever, which waftes, extenuates, and confunie's 
the mufcular Flefh. See Lungs, &c. 

Sydenham obferves, that the heclic Pkhifis ufually has its 
Origin in the Winter's Cold ; from a fharp Humour trickling 
down upon the Lungs, where, like a Catarrh, it irritates 
them fo as to railea Cough. See Cough. 
_ This by degrees brings on other Symptoms ; as a fpit- 
ting, firft of a vifcid Pituita, then a heavy fetid Pus, then 
of pure Blood, and fometimes of the very Subftance of the 
Lungs rotted by a long Exulceration ; with Night-Sweats, 
falling of the Hair, and a colliquative Flux which is foon fol- 
lowed by Death. 

The fame Author adds, that Phtbifis kills two thirds of 
thole that die of Chronic Difeafes. See Chronic. 

In the laft Stage of the Pkhifis the Nofe appears fharp, 
the Eyes hollow, the Temples fallen, the Ears cold and 
contracted, the Skin about the Forehead hard and dry, 
and the Complexion greenifh, or livid, 6~c. which is call'd 
the Fades Hlppocratica. 

Among the Caufes of the Difeafe may alfo be reckon'd 
Intemperance as it brings on a Plethora or Cacochymia, 
Peripneumonies, Afthma's, Pleurifies, &c. Morton adds, 
that the Pkhifis frequently arifes from an ill Conformation 
of the Bread ; whichis either iV<ttw-<«/, as when theBreaft is 
too narrow, the Neck too long, &c. or Accidental, where 
there happens a Curvity or Diftortion of the Bread ;— among 
the Symptoms he reckons a Naufea, or Reaching, with a 
Heat in the Palms of the Hands, and Rednefs in the Cheeks, 
all after Eating. 

For the Cure ; — Sydenham orders the Dcfluxion on the 
Lungs, in the firft Stage, to be abated by Blood-letting, &c. 
and Pectorals to be ufed, accommodated to the various 
States of the Difeafes, viz., Incraflatives, Attenuatives, to 
affwage the Hedic, 0-c. with Emulfions, Afles-Milk, &c. 
and Ballamicks, to cure the Ulcer. 

But the chief Afliftance in this Difeafe is from riding 
conftantly on Horfeback, where the Patient need not con- 
fine himfelf to any Laws of Diet, &c. This alone, he adds, 
is almoft as fure a Cure for a Pkhifis, as the Cortex for an 
Intermitting Fever. See Exercise. 

Dr. Baynard recommends Butter-Milk as an admirable 
Succedaneum to Afles-Milk.--- Sylvius hys, he knows of no 
Medicine, either internal or external, fo good againft frefh 
Ulcers of the Lungs, as Balm of Sulphur, efpecially when 
prepared with Oil of Anile. See Sulphur. 

Etmuller obferves, that the Cough of Phthlfical People 
is at firft only Stomachal ; at length it becomes Pulmonary. 
He adds, that Vomitaries are good in a beginning Pkhifis, 
Purgatives by all means to be avoided; and commends the 
Ufa of Medicines made of Tobacco, not only as they pro- 
mote Expectoration; but as Vulnerary. 

Tis a common Obfervation, that in thofe Countries 
where they burn Turf, People are rarelv affefted with 
the Pkhifis ; which IVillu afcribes to the Sulphur abound- 
ing therein, and recommends Tinrture of Sulphur as the 
belt Remedy he knows of in any Cough without a Fever ; 
ada'ing, that a Suffumigation, or Smother, of Sulphur and 
Arlcmc has frequently proved a Cure in the moft defperate 
■Pkhifis. 

Bonetus holds the Pkhifis to be contagious ; and that 
there are frequently Inftancesof its being communicated by 
Cloaths, Linnen, Beds, &c. 

Pitcairn recommends Mercurius Dulcis, in the Beginning 
of a Pkhifis. And Barbette and Colbatch aflerr, that, con- 
trary to the Opinion of moft Authors, they have frequent- 
ly ufed Acids with Succefs in Pkhifics. See Hectic, &c 

The Word is form'd from the Greek «9iV<c, Corruption. 
Alternation, r><r. 

PHYGETHLON, in Medicine, is defined by Celfus, a 
hard Hat Tumor, fomewhat refembling a Puttie; occasion- 
ing an intenle Pain, and fometimes a Fever. See Tumor. 

The Phygethlm only differs from the Phyma, in that ii 
does not rife fo high; it ripens very (lowly, and produces 
but little Pus. See Phyma. 

The Latins call it Panis, or Panus, and fometimes Pani- 
cula.—Gorrtus defines the Phygethlon, a Phlegmon arifing on 
the ghndulous Parts, efpecially about the Neck, Armpits 
and Inguen; which laft is call'd a Bubo. See Phlegmon. 
&c. ' 

The Phygethlm has the fame Caufes, and the fame Sym- 
ptoms with the common Bubo. See Bueo. 

It frequently arifes after Fevers, and Pains of the Belly, 
and is cured like other Inflammations. 

The Word is derived from the Greek eo'a, I engender. 

PHYLACTERY, in Church-Hiftory, a Slip of Parch- 
ment, wherein was wrote fome Text of Holy Scripture, 
particularly of the Decalogue; which the more devout 
People among the Jews wore on the Forehead, the Breaft, 
or the Neck, as a Mark of their Rsligion. 

In 
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In. the general, the Ancients gave the Name PhylaBery to 
all kinds of Charms, Spells, or Characters which they wore 
about them, as Amulets, to preferve 'em from Dangers or 
feffeafes. See Charm, Amulet, &c. 

The Primitive Chriftians alfo gave the Name PhylaBeries 
to the Frames wherein they inclofed the Relicks of their 
dead. 

PHYMA, or Phymus, in Medicine, a roundifh pointed 
Tumor, arifmg oh the Glandular Parts, efpecially under the 
lower Jaw. See Tumor. 

The Phyma is fmaller and fmoother, lefs red and painful, 
than the Phygethlon. See Phygethlon. 

It is eafily cured in Children •, more difficultly in Adults, 
but in thofe it is rhore rare. It is remedied by affifting Na- 
ture in the Work of Maturation ; as, by a fuppurating Ca- 
taplafm, &c— -It is fuppofed to have its Rife from a pitui- 
tous Blood", and ismoft common in Children, where it fre- 
quently arifes from too tight Bandages. 

Gorr&us obferves, that fome make Phyma a general Name 
for all Tumors, or Apofthumes, that maturate and fuppu- 
rate readily, of what kind foever, or in whatfoever glandu- 
lous Part they arife. See Aposthume. 

PHYSIC, or Physick, the Art of Healing •, properly cal- 
led Medicine. 

For the Rife; Progrefs, Divifion, &: of Phyfic ; See Me- 
dicine. 

The Word is form'd from the Creek »vV'<, Nature ; in re- 
gard Medicine confifts principally in the Observation of Na- 
ture. See Physicks. 

PHYSICAL, fomething belonging to, or really exifting in 
Nature. See Physicks. 

In this Senfe we fay a Pbyfical Point, in oppoStion to a 
Mathematical one which only exifts in the Imagination. See 
Point. 

A Phyjical Subftance, or Body, in oppofition to Spirit, or 
Metaphyfical Subftance, &c. See Substance, &c. 
Physical, or fenfiUe Horizon. See Horizon. 
PHYSICIAN, a Perfon who profeffes Medicine, or the 
Art of Healing. See Medicine. 

The Ancients diftinguiJhed their Physicians into various 

Claffes or Sects : As, Methodical Phyficians, thole who 

proceeded in a certain regular Method, founded upon Reafon ; 
deducing Confequences therefrom, to particular Cafes. See 
Methodical. 

Dogmatical Phyficians, thofe who laid down Principles, and 
reafon'd from thofe Principles, and from Experience. See 
Dogmatic. 

Empirical Phyficians, thole who kept wholly to Experience, 

and excluded all Ui'e of Reafon in Medicine. Such was Se- 

rapitn,Apollonius, Glaucus, &c. See Emperical. 

Again, Clinical Phyficians were thofe who vifited their Pa- 
tients a-bed, to examine their Cafes. See Clinic. 

In oppofition to the Emperifts, who fold their Medicines 
in the Streets, &c. 

They had alfo their Aftrolcfgical Phyficians, Botanic Phy- 
ficians, Anatomical Phyficians, Chirurgeons, latraliptes, 
or thofe who applied external Unctions and Frictions, 
&c. 

Cofmetick Phyficians for the Complexions; Ophthalmic 
Phyficians for the Eyes ; Vulnerary Phyficians for Wounds, 0-c. 
Among the Moderns, a general Phyfwian includes almoft all 
thefe feveral Kinds : Regular Phyficians are contr i-diftinguifhed 
from Emperical Phyficians, who prefcribe at random ; having 
one or two Remedies which ferve in all Difeafes. See Em- 
perical. 

Galenical Phyficians are thofe who prefcribe gentle, na- 
tural and ordinary Medicines. See Galenical. 

Spagyrical or Chymical Phyficians are thofe who prefcribe 
violent Medicines drawn from Minerals, &c. by Fire. See 
Spagyrical and Chymical. 

PHYSICKS, by the Latins call'd P h y sic a, the Creeks 
»kVi».», and by us frequently Physiology, or Natural Phi- 
lofophy; is the Doctrine of Natural Bodies, their Phaenomena, 
Caufes, and Effects ; their various Affections, Motions, Ope- 
rations, &c. See Philosophy and Nature. 

Mr. Locke would likewife have God, Angels, and Spirits, 
come under Phyficks, which more ufually are referr'd to Me- 
taphyfich. See Metafhysicks. 

The Word is derived from time , Nature. See P h y s i o- 
iogi. 

The Origin of Phyficks is referr'd by the Greeks, to the 
Barbarians, viz.. the Brachmans, Magi, and the Hebrew and 
Egyptian Priefts. See Brachmans, Magi, etrc. 

From thefe it was derived to the Greek Sages or Sophi, 
particularly Thales, who is faid to have firft profefs'd the 
Study of Nature in Greece. See Soph I. 

Hence it defcended into the Pythagoric, Platonic, and 
Peripatetic Schools - , whence it was propagated into Italy, and 
thence thro' the reft of Europe ; tho' the Druids, Bards, &c. 
had Phyficks of their own. See Pythagorean, Pla- 
tonic, and Per ip at etic; fee alfo Dr u i d, Ba rd, 
<£~c. 



Phyficks may be divided, with regard to the manner where- 
in it has been handled, and the Perfonsby whom, into 

i° Symbolical, fiich was that of the old Egyptians, Pythato- 
reans and Platonifls, who delivered the Properties of Nam- 
raj Bodies under Arithmetical and Geometrical Characters 
and Hieroglyphics. See Symbol, Geometry, Hierogly- 
phic, &c. ,,.,- 

2° Peripatetical, dr that of the Ariftotelians, who ex- 
plain'd the Nature of things bv Matter, .Form, and Priva- 
tion, Elementary and Occult Qualities, Sympathies, Anti- 
pathies, Attractions, &c. See Aristotelian, cf-c. 

3° Experimental, which enquires into the ReafonS and 
Natures of Things, from Experiments ; fuch as thofe in Chy- 
miftry, Hydroftaticks, Pneumaticks, Opticks, 0-c, See 
Experiment,^. .,....• 

This has been much cultivated fince the Time of my Lord 
Bacon ; and continues to be fo, with good Succefs. 
. The Experiments of the Academifts of Cmento, of the 
Royal Society, of the Royal Academy, and even of private! 
Perfons,' particularly Mr. Boyle, Sir // Newton, Mr. Hankf- 
bee, &c. have been of infinite Service in Phyficks, and 'tis to 
thefe, in great meafure, that the Advantage of the modern 
Philofophy above the ancient is due. 

4° The Mechanical or Corpufcular, which explains the Ap- 
pearances of Nature from the M?tter, Motion, Structure, 
and Figure of the Bodies, and their Parti ; all according 
to the fettled Laws of Nature and Mechamcks. See Cor- 
puscular and Mechanical. 

PHYSIOGNOMICKS, a Term uted by fome Phyficians 
and Naturalifts, for fuch Signs as are taken from the Coun- 
tenance to judge of the State, Difpofidon, cfrc. of the Bo- 
dy and Mind. See Sign and Physiognomy. 

PHYSIOGNOMY, the Art of knowing the Humour, Tem- 
perament, or Dirpofition of a Perlbn, from Obfervatiou of 
the Lines of the Face, and the Characters of its Members, 
or Features. 

Bapti/la Porta and Robert Flitdd are the top modern Au- 
thors on Phyfiognomy. The ancient ones are the Sophift 

Adamanths, and Ariflotle; the Phyfiognomy of which Lift we 
have tranflated into Latin by de Lacuna. 

The Word is form'd from the Creek ii'iis, Nature, and 
jWm», I know. 

There feems to be fomething in Phyfiognomy; and it may 
perhaps bear a much purer Philofophy than what thefe Au- 
thors were acquainted withal This, at leaft, we dare fay, 

that of all the fanciful Arts of the Ancients, difufed among 
the Moderns, there is none lias fo much Foundation in Na- 
ture as this. 

There is an apparent Correfpondence between the Face 
and the Mind', the Features and Lineaments of the one are 
directed by the Motions and Affections of the other : there 
is even a peculiar Arrangement of the Mentbers of the Face, 
a peculiar Difpofition of the Countenance, to each particular 
Affection ; perhaps te each particular Idea of the Mind. See 
Passion. 

In effect, the Language of the Face, Phfiognomy, is as 
copious, nay, perhaps, as diftinft and intelligible, as that 
of the Tongue, Speech — Thanks to bounteous Nature, fhe 
has not confined us to one only Method of converting with 
each other, and of learning each other's T noughts ; we have 
feveral : We don't wholly depend on the Tongue, which may 
happen to be boiind ; and the Ear, which maybe deaf; hut in 
thole Cafes we have another Recourfe, the Countenance 
and the Eye ; which afford us this further Advantage, that 
by comparing the Reports of the Tongu-, (a Member ex- 
ceedingly liable to deceive) with thofe of the Face, the Pre- 
varications of the former may be detected. 

The Foundation of Phyfiognomy is this : The different Ob- 
jects that prefent themfelves to the Senles, nay, the diffe- 
rent Ideas that arife in the Mind, do each make fome 1m- 
preffion on the Spirits ; and each an Impreffion correfpon- 
dent or adequate to it's Caufe ; therefore each a different 
Impreffion. 

; If it be ask'd how fuch an Impreffion fhould be effected; 
'tis eafy to anfwer, that it follows from the Oeconomy of 
the Creator, who has fix'd fuch a Relation between the fe- 
veral Parts of the Creation -, to the end we may be appri- 
zed of the Approach or Recefs of things ufeful or hurtful 
to us. 

If this be'nt philofophical enough, take the manner in the 
Cartefian Language, thus: The Animal Spirits moved in the 
Organ by an Objeft, continue their Motion to the Brain-, 
whence that Motion is propagated to this, or that particular 
part of the_ Body, as is moll fuitable to the Delign of Na- 
ture; having firft made a proper Alteration in the Face, 
by means of its Nerves, efpecially the Pathetici and Ocu- 
lorum Motorii. 

The Face, here, does the Office of a Dial-Phte; the 
Wheels and Springs within-fide the Machine actuating its 
Mufcles, fhewwhat is next to be expected from the (triking 
Part. Not that the Motion of the Spirits is contimt'd all the 
Way by the Impreffion of the Object ; the Impreffion prn- 
9 V bably 
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bably terminates in the Medulla of the Brain; the common 
Fund of Spirits ; the reft Dr. Gwither imagines may be ef- 
fected much after the fame manner as the Air is convey'd 
into the Pipes of an Organ, which being uncover'd, the Air 
rufhes in, and when the Keys are let go ftopp'd again. See 
Consent of Parts. 

Now if by repeated Arts, or the frequent entertaining of 
a favourite Paffion, or Vice, which natural Temperament 
has hurried one to, or Cuftom dragg'd ; the Face is often 
put in that Pofture which attends fuch Afls ■, the Animal Spi- 
rits wiil make fuch patent Paflages thro' the Nerves, (in. 



Which the Effence of a Habit conlfts ; fee H a b i t u d e •,) up^w hok Litters of Pigs, 
that the Face is fometimes unalterably fet in that Pofture ; (as 
the Arftd) Religious are by a long continued fitting in ftrange 
Poftures in their Pagods) or at leaft fills infenfibly and me- 
chanically into that Pofture, unlefs Tome prefent Object di- 
ftort it therefrom, or Diffimulation hide it. See Faquir. 
This Reafoning is confirin'd by Obfetvation: Thus we fee 
great Drinkers, w ith Eyes generally fet to the Nofe ; the ad- 
ducent Mufcles beingoft employ 'dto put 'em in that Pofture, 
to view their lov'd Liquor in the Glafs in the time oi Drink- 
ing; whence thofe Mufcles are alfo denominated the bibi- 
tory Mufcles. 

Thus alfo lafcivious Perfons are remarkable for the Oculo- 
rum merbiiis pctulantia, as Petronim calls it. 

Hence we may account for the Quakers expecting Face, 
waitins the Spirit; the mehncholly Face of moft Seftaries; 
the ftudious Face of Men of great Application of Mind, &c. 
Were our Obfervation a little more ftrift and delicate, 
we might doubtlefs not only diftinguilh Habits,, and Tem- 
pers but even Profeffions— In effect does there need much 
Penetration to diftinguilh the fierce Look of the veteran 
Soldier, the contentious Look of the praflis'd Pleader, the 
folemn Look of the Minifter of State, &c. 

PHYSIOLOGY, the Doctrine of Nature, or Natural Bo- 
dies ; call'd alfo Phyficks, and Natural Philofophy. See Phy- 

S1CKS, &c. 

TheWordisform'doffi/V/f, Nature, and *«f@-, Difcourfe, 
Reafon. 

It is to be obferv'd, that the Word Phyfiology properly de- 
notes only an internal reafoning or difcourfing, which ftops 
or terminates in the Speculation, or sbftraft Contemplation 
of its Object, viz.. Natural Appearances, their Caufes, &c. 
and does not direct or prefcnbe Rules for the making of natu- 
ral things, e. gr. Stones, Plants, f>c. 

In this View Chymiftry does not properly belong to Phyfio- 
logy, but is a kind of a counter-part thereto, as imitating or 
mimicking Nature, rather than considering and explaining 
her. See Chymistry. 



her Pica to fuck tiie Wind out of Bellows ■, which as often 
as fhe cou'd fhe took into her Body with open Mouth, for- 
cing it in by blowing witli both Hands, the Bellows invet- 
ted.— He adds, he knew another in the fame CircumflanceS 
whom nothing would fatiily but crackling Cinders under her 
Feet. 

Something like this has alfo been found in Brutes — The 
laft mentioned Author mentions a Greyhound Bitch, who J 
or 6 Days before cafting her Whelps, long'd for another Bitch's 
Whelps, and eat them all up, and would have eat the Bitch 
herfelf. Thus it is that Sows are fometimes known to eat 



The atrial Remedies in the Pica are Bleeding, Purging, 
Vomiting, and Chalybeats. 

Pica, in Printing. See Printing Letter. 
PICAKDS, a Religious Sect, who arofe in Bohemia, in the 
XVkh Century ; lb call'd from their Author, one Picard. 

He drew after him a great Number of Men and Wo- 
men, pretending he would reftore them to the primitive 
State of Innocence wherein Adam via created; and accord- 
ingly himfelf affumed the Title of the New Adam. 

Under this Pretence he taught his Followers to abandon 
themfelves to all Impurity; making them believe that there- 
in confided the Liberty of the Sons of God; and that all 
thofe not of their Sect were in Bondage. 

He firft began in Germany^ and the Lavs Countries ; per- 
fuading many to go naked, and giving them the Name of 
Adamites.— After this, feizing an Ifland, he fix'd himfelf and 
his Followers therein ; appointed his Women to be com- 
mon, but allowed none to enjoy them without his Per- 
miffion. So that when any Man defired a Woman he car- 
ried her to P. card, who gave him leave in thefe Words, 
Go, incre.ife, multiply and fill the Earth. 

At length, Zifit, the Great General of the Huffites, lb 
famous for his Victories over the Emperor Sigifmund, ltruck. 
with their Abominations, march'd againft them ; and ma- 
king himfelf Matter of their Ifland, put thcnV all to Death, 
except two, whom he fpared to inform himfelf of their 
Doftrine. 

P1CKAGE, or Picage, from the Latin Pica ; an ancient 
Cuftom, or Duty, paid at Fairs and Markets, for breaking 
the Ground and pitching up Stalls, or Standings. 

This Profit of Picage was ufually given or granted in 
Charters for holding a Fair, or Market. 

PICKET, or Picquet, or Piquet, in Fortification, a. 
Stake fharp at one End, and ufually fhod with Iron ; ufed 
in laying out the Ground, to mark the feveral Msafures 
and Angles thereof. 

There are alfo larger Pickets, drove into the Earth to 
Physiology is particularly ufed for a Branch of Medi- hold together Fafcines, or Faggots, in any Work caft up in 
cine, which confiders Nature with Regard to the_ Cure of hafte, 
Difcafes; particularly the human Body, its Parts, Structure, 
Health, Life, Functions, Oeconomy, &c. See Medi- 
cine. 

Phyfiolegy, in this Senfe, is the fame with what we other- 
wife call the Doctrine of Animal Oeconomy. See Oeco- 
nomy. 

PHYTOLOGY a Difcourfe upon Plants; or a De- 
fcription of their Forms, Kinds, Properties, &c. See 
Plant. 

The Word is compounded of the Greek tvrZr, Plant, and 
Aof©-, Difcourfe, or Atfa, fcribo, 1 defcribe, rehearle. 

P I A Mater, in Anatomy, call'd alfo Mater tenuis, and 
Meninx tenuis, a fine Coat, or Membrane, immediately in- 
verting the Brain. See Mater, Meninx and Brain. 

P1ACHE, Piazza, acover'd arched Walk, or Portico. 
See Portico and Piazza. 

PIASTER, a Spanijh Money, more ordinarily call'd Piece 
of Eight. See Piece of El 



Pickets are alfo Stakes drove into the Ground by the 
Tents of the Horfe, in a Camp, to tie their Hcirfes to; and 
before the Tents of the Foot, where they relt their Mus- 
kets or Pikes round about them in a Ring. 

When an Horfeman hath committed any confiderable 
Offence, he is often fentenced to 'ftand on the Picket ; which 
is to have one hand drawn up as high as it can be ftretch'cl, 
and thus to ftand on the Point of a Picket, or Stake, only 
with the Toe of his oppofite Foot; fo that he can neither 
ftand or hang well, nor eafe himfelf by changing Feet. 

Pickets are aifo Stakes with Notches towards the Top, 
to which are fattened the Cordages of Tents— Thus, to 
plant the Picket, is to encamp. 

Picket in Gaming. See Picquet. 
PICKLE, a Brine, or Liquor, ordinarily compos'd of 
Salt, Vinegar, &c. fometimes with the Addition of Spices, 
&c. wherein Meats, Fruits, &c. areprellrv'd and fealbn'd. 
_igU. Pickle is alfo ufsd fubftantively for a Fruit, Root, Leaf, 

PIAZZA, in Building popularly call'd Piache, an Italian or other Vegetable Matter, prepared in Pickle, to be ufed 
Name for a Portico. See Portico. by way of Sauce, &c. 

The Word literally fignifies a broad open Place, or Square; Thzy pickle Artichokes, Mulhrooms, A (hen- Keys, Bar- 
whence it became applied to the Walks, or Portico's around berries, Afparagus, Beans, Broom-Buds, &c. 



them. 

PICA, in Medicine, call'd alfo Malaeia, a Deprava- 
tion of Appetite, which makes the Patient abfnrdly covet 
things unfit for Food, or incapable of nourilhing; as, Coals, 
Allies, Plaifter, Salt, Lime, Chalk, Vinegar, Pepper, &c. 
See Appetite. 

The Pica is frequent in Girls, and Women wdth Child ; 
Men are more rarely affetted with it — The Diforder is fel- 
dom original ; but ufually an Effect: of an Hypochondraical 
Infirmity in Men ; and a Chlorofis, Stoppage of the Msnfes, 
or their Eruption about the fecond Month of Pregnancy, in 
Women : Sometimes it is hereditary in Children, from fome 
Caufe affecting the Mother. See Monster. 

The Difeafe is ufually fuppofed to have its Rife from a vi- 
tious Ferment of the Stomach ; to which may be added Dif- 



P1CQJJEERING, Piciceering, or Pickerooning, 
a little flying War, or Skirniilh, which the Soldiers make 
when detach'd from their Bodies, for Pillage, or before a. 
main Battle begins. 

PICQUET, or Picket, a celebrated Game at Cards, in 
Ufe throughout the polite World. See Game and Cards. 

It is play'd between two Perfons, with only thirty two 
Cards; all the Duces, Threes, Fours, Fives, and Sixes, 
being fet afide. 

In reckoning at this Game every Card goes for the Num- 
ber it bears, as a Ten for ten; only all Court-Cards go for 
eleven, and the Ace for ten : And the ulual Game is ioo 

up But in playing, the Ace wins the King, the King the 

Queen, and fo down. 

Twelve Girds are dealt around, ufually by two and two ; 



orders of the Imagination, occafioned by ill Examples and which done, the Remainder are laid in the middle : If one 

ridiculous Prejudices. See Imagination. of the Gamefters find he has not a Court-Card in his Haud, 

In the Philofophical Tranfatticns, Dr. Fairfax gives us an he is to declare he has Carte blanche, and tell how many 

Inftance of a Woman in Snip Market, who was invited by Cards he will lay out, and deiire the other to difcard, that 

he 
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he may fliew his Game, and fatisfy his Antagonift that the 
Carte blanche is real ; for which he reckons ten. 

Each Perfon difcards i. e. lays afide a certain Number of 
his Cards, and takes in a like Number from the Stock.— The 
firft, of the 8 Cards, may take J, 6, 01-7-, the Dealer,'all the 
Remainder if he pleafes. 

After difcarding, the elded Hand examines what Suit he 
has moll Cards of; and reckoning how many Points he has 
in that Suit; if the other have not fo manv in that or any 
other Suit he tells one for every Ten of that Suit.— He who 
thus reckons moft is faid to win the Point. 

The Point being over, each examines what Sequences he 
has oi the fame Suit, viz.. how many Tierces, or Sequences 
of three, Quartes or fours, Ouintes or fives, Sixiemes or fixs 
&c. For a Tierce they reckon three Points, for a Quirt 
four, for a Quinte fifteen, and for a Sixieme fixteen/^ &c. 
And the feveral Sequences are diftinguilhed in Dignity by the 
Cards they begin from : Thus; Ace, King, and Queen, are 
call'd Tierce major; King, Queen, and Knave, Tierce to a 
King ; Knave, Ten, and Nine, Tierce to a Knave, &c and 
the belt Tierce, Quarte, or Quint, ;'. e. that which takes 
its Defcent from the beft Card, prevails; fo as to make all 
the others in that hand good, and deftroy all thofe in the 
other hand.— In like manner a Quarte in one hand fets afide 
a Tierce in the other. 

The Sequences over, they proceed to examine how ma- 
nay Aces, Kings, Queens, Knaves, and Tens, each holds ; 
reckoning for every three of any fort, three : But here, 
too, as in Sequences, he that with the fame Number of 
Three's, has one that is higher than any the other has, e.gr. 
3 Aces, has all his others made good hereby, and Ms Adv x- 
fary'sall fet afide. — But four of any fort always fet afide three. 

All the Game in Hand being thus reckoned, the Eldeft 
proceeds to play ; reckoning one for every Card he plays 
above a Nine; and the other follows him in the Suit; and 
the higheft Card of the Suit wins the Trick.— Note, unlets 
a Trick be won with a Card above a Nine, (except the 
laft Trick) nothing isreckon'd for it; tho' the Trick ferves 
afterwards towards winning the Cards : And that he who 
plays laft does not reckon for his Cards unlefs he wins the 
Trick. 

The Cards being play'd out, he that has moft Tricks rec- 
kons ten for winning the Cards. If thev hive Tricks alike 

neither reckons any thing.— The Deal being finilh'd, and each 
having mark'd up his Game, they proceed to deal again as 
before, cutting afrefh each time for the Deal. 

If both Parties be within a few Points of being up, the 
Carte blanche is the firft thing that reckons ; then the Point ; 
then the Sequences; then the Threes; then the tenth 
Cards. 

He that can reckon 30 in hand, by Carte blanche, Poi 
Quintes, &c, without playing, e'er the other has- reck' 
any thing ; reckons ninety (or them;— and this is call'd a 
Rcfii; ue ;— if he reckons above 30, he reckons fo many above 
90. 

If he can make up 30, part in hand and part by play, e'er 

the other has told any thing, he reckons for them 60 And 

this is call'd a Picaue. Whence the Name of the Game. 

He that wins all the Tricks, inftead of 10. which is his 
Right for winning the Cards, reckons 40,— and this is call'd 
a Caput. 

PICTSlVall, in Antiquity, a famed Piece of Roman Work, 
begun by Adrian the Emperor, on the Northern Bounds of 
England, to prevent the Incurfions of the Pills and Scots. 
See Wall. 

At firft it was made only of Turf, ftrengthened with Pal- 
lifadocs; till the Emperor Sevcrus, coming in Perfon into 
Britain, built it with folid Stone, reaching eighty Miles in 
Length, from the Prill, to the GermanSes., or from Carlifle to 
Newcaftlc; with Watch- Towels garrifon'd at the Diftance of 
a Mile from each other. 

It was ruined feveral Times by the PiBs, and often re- 
paired by the Romans.— At laft Aetius, a Roman Genera], re- 
built it of Bnck ; and the Pills ruining it the Year follow- 
ing, it was no longer regarded, but as a Boundary between 
the two Nations. 

The Wall was eight foot thick, and twelve high from the 
Ground ; it run on the Northlide of the Rivers Tyne and 
Irthing,wp and down feveral Hills; the Traft or Remains 
of it is to be feen this Day in many Places both in Cumber- 
land and Northumberland. 

PICTURE, a Piece of Painting; or a Subject, reprefent- 
ed in Colours, on Canvas, Wood, or the like, and indo- 
ied m a Frame. See Painting. 

PI E-POUDER-CWr, an ancient Court, mention'd in 
many of our Statutes, to be held in Fairs ; for the rendering 
of Jullice to Buyers and Sellers; and the Redrefs of Griev- 
ances arifing therein. See Fair. 

It had its Name either becaufe moft ordinarily held in 
Summer, and the that Suiters hereat were chiefly Country- 
Clowns, with dufly Feet, call'd by the French, pieds poudreux ; 
or Irom the Expedition intended in the hearing of Caufes 
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proper thereto, e'er the thifi went off the Plaintiff and 
Defendant's Feet. 

The Saxons called it ceaimnj-jremot i. e. a Court of Mer- 
chandrie; or for the Decifion of Difputes relating to buving 
and felling,— Dcffor and Student obierve that it is only held 
during the Continuance of the Fairs, &c. 

PIECE, in Commerce, fignifies, (bmetimes, a whole; and 
fometimes, only a Part of a whole. 

In the firft Senfe, we fay, a Piece of Cloth, of Velvet, &c. 
meaning a certain Quantity of Yards, regulated by Cuitom ; 
being yet entire and not cut. See Cloth. 
_ In the other Signification we fay, a Piece ofTape/iiy, mean- 
ing a diftinft Member wrought a-part, which witti iV/eral 
others make one Hanging. See Tapestry. 

A Piece of Wine, of Cyder, &c. is a Cask full of thofe 
Liquors. 

Piece, in matters of Money, fignifies, fometimes, the 
lame thing with Smcies; as when we fay this Piece is too 
light,CJV. See Species. 

Sometimes, by adding the Value of the Species, 'tis iifed 
to exprefs fitch as hive no other particular Name ; as, a Piece 
ofS Rials, a Piece of 25 Sols, &c. 

_ In England the Piece is fometimes ufed for twenty Shil- 
lings Sterling; and fometimes for a Guinea. See Guinea, 
and Pound, andSTERLiNG. 

Piece of Eight, or Piajter, is a Silver Money, firft (truck 
in Spain, afterwards in other Countries; and' now current 
in moft Parts of the World. See Coin. 

It has its Name Piece of Eight, or Rial of Eight, becaufe 
equal to 8 Silver Rials. See Rial. 

Its Value is nearly on the fame Foot with the French 

Crown ; viz.. 41. 6d. Sterling In 1687, tas Proportion of 

the fimple Rial to the Piafter was changed ; and in lieu of 

8 Rials they gave 10. At prefent the Reduaion is on its 

ancient Standard. 

There are two kinds of Piaftets or SpaniJIi Crowns ; the 
one ftruck at Potofi, the other at Mexico: Thefe latter are 
a little Matter heavier than the former, but in return they 
are not quite fo fine. 

The Piece of Eight has its Diminutions ; viz.. the Demi- 
Piafter, or Piece of 4 Rials ; the Quarter, or Piece of 2 ; 
the half Quarter, and the Sixteenth The Exchange be- 
tween Spain and England is made in Pieces ofEkht, See Ex- 
change. 

Piece, is alfo a kind of Money of Account, or rather a 
manner, of accounting ufed among the Negroes of the Coaft 
of Angola in Africa. See Money. 

_ The Price of Slaves, and other Commodities, here nego- 
tiated, as alfo the Duties paid the petty Kings, are eliima- 
ted on both fides in Pieces. 

Thus, thefe Barbarians requiring 10 Pieces for a Slave; the 
Europeans in like manner value the Money, or Merchandize, 
to be given in Exchange, in Pieces. See Commerce. 

Ten Anabaftes, c .g. 3Ce j piece; a Barrel of Powder of 
ten Pounds, 1 Piece; a Piece of blue Salempouris, 4 Pieces; 
ten brafs Batons, 1 Piece. 

Piece, in Heraldry, is an Ordinary, or Charge. See Or-' 
l»tnary. 

The honourable Pieces of the Shield are the Chiif, fels 
bend, pal, bar, Crols, Saltier Chevron ; and in general all 
thofe which may take up one third of the lid;!, when alone, 
in what manner fo. ver it be. 

Pieces, in the Military Art, are Cannons, or great Guns, 
ufed at Sieaes, &c. call'd Pieces of Ordnance, battering Pieces, 
&c. See Ordnance, Cannon,^-. 

Field-Pieces are thofe placed in the Front of an Army. 
&c. See Field'Pieces. 

PIEDOUCH, in Architecture, a little Stand, or Pede- 
ltal, either long or fquare, enrich d with Moulding ; f rdig 
to fuppoit a Buft, or other little Figure. See P e'd e s t a '", 
Bust, &c. 

The Word is French ; 
little foot. 

PIEDROIT, in Architecture, a Peer; ora kind of fquare 
Pillar, part whereof is hid within a Wall. See Peer and 
Pillar. 

The only thing wherein it differs from a pilafter, is, that 
the latter has a regular Bate and Capital, which the other 
wants. See Pilaster. 

Piedroit is alfo ufed for a Peer, or Jaumb of a Door, 
or Window; comprehending theCharabranle, Chamfering, 
Leaf, &c. See Door, Window, &c. 

PIERCED, in Heraldry, is when an Ordinary is perfo- 
rated, or ftruck through, (hewing, as it were, a Hole in it. 

This Piercing is to be expreffed in Blazon, as to its Shape : 
Thus if a Crols have a fquare Hole, or Perforation in the Cen- 
ter, it is blazon'd, Square Pierced, which is more proper than 
quarterly pierced, as Leigh exprefTes it ; and accordingly the 
French call it Percee en quarre— When the Hole, or Perfo- 
ration, is round, it muft bs expreffed Round pierced; which 
Gibbon, in Latin calls Perforation, becaufe all Holes made 
with Piercers, or Augers, are round.— If the Hole in the 

Center 
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Center be in the Shape of a Lozenge, it is exprefled Pierced 
Lozjnge ways. . . 

All Piercings mud be of the Colour of the Field, be- 
caufe the piercing implies the fhowlngof that which is un- 
der the Ordinary, or Bearing.— Tho' when fuch Figures ap- 
pear on the Center of a Crofs, &c. of another Colour, the 
Crofs is not to be ftppofed pierced, but that the Figure on 
it is a Charge, and mufl; be accordingly blazoned. See 
Gross, &c. 1 

Pierced, among Farriers, to pierce a Horfe 1 Shoe lean, 
is to pierce it too near the Edge of the Iron — To pierce it 
fat, is to pierce it further in. .' •■ 

PIES, in our ancient Law Books. FreresPies, were a tort 
of Monks, fo called becaufe they wore black and white Gar- 
ments, like Magpies— They are mentioned by Watfingham, 
p. 124. In quodam veteri ccemeterio, quod fuerat quondam 
fratrum, quos Freres pies veteres appelUbant. 

PIESTRUM, aiircir, an Inftrument whereWitha to beat 
in pieces the Bones of the Head, in drawing a Child out ot 
the Womb. r TT . „ , ,. r , ., 

PIETANTIA, a Pittance ; or Portion of Victuals diftribu- 
ted to the Members of a College, upon fome great Feitivals. 
See Pittance. . 

PIETISTS, a Religious Seft lately fprung up among the 
Proteftants of Germany. 

The Pientts teem to be a kind of mean, between the Qua- 
kers of England, and the Quietifts of the Romijb Church. 
See Quietist and Quaker. 

Their Author was Spenerus, from whom they learnt to 
defpil'e all Ecdefiaftical Polity, all School Theology, all Forms 
and Ceremonies; and to give themfelves up to Contempla- 
tion and the myftic Theology. See Mystic 

The Pietifts are efteemed Adiaphorifts, or Indifferentiits, 
i. e. in the German way of talking, they receive and allow 
of all Sefts among Proteftants, particularly the Calvmijh ; 
contrary to the Practice of other Lutherans.— Hence : a Lu- 
theran of Dantzjci defines Pietifm an Affemblage of the Hy- 
pothefes, or Syftems, of Anabapti/is,Schwecnekfeldians, IVei- 
svlians, Rathmannians, Labadifls, Quakers, &c. who under 
Pretence of a new Reformation, and in hopes of better 
Times, fet afide the Augsburg Confeffion. 

The fame Author charges them not only with Schiuri, but 
withHerefy; in that they believe with the Donatifts, that 
theEffecT of the Sacraments depends on the Piety and Vir- 
tue of the Minifter; that Creatures are Emanations from the 
Subftance of God ; that a State of Grace is a real PoiTeffion 
of the Divine Attributes, and a true Deification ; that one 
may be united to God, tho' he deny the Divinity of Jefrn 
Chrift; that all Error is innocent, provided the Will be but 
{incere; that Preventing-Grace is natural, and that the Will 
begins the Work of Salvation -, that one may have Faith 
without any Supernatural AfTiftance; that all Love of the 
Creature is original; that a Chriftian may avoid all Sin; 
that one may enjoy the Kingdom of God in this World, 

Thefe things we find charg'd on the Pietifts, in a Book 
intituled, Manipuli Obfervattonum Antipietifticarum.— Indeed 
this looks like polemical Exaggeration, at lead 'tis certainly 
fo with regard to a good part of them. 

In effect there are Pietifls of feveral kinds -, fome are in 
profs Ulufions, and carry their Errors to the overturning a 
good part of the Chriftian Doftrine ; others are only vifio- 
naries ; and others very honeft good People, who difgufted 
with the Coldnefs and Formality of other Churches, and 
charm'd with the fervent Piety of the Piet ifis, are attach'd to 
their Party, without giving into the groffeft of their Errors. 
P I G of Lead. See Fother and Lead. 
PIGER Henricm, Slothful Henry, allow diftilling Cfiy- 
mical Furnace •, call'd alfo Athanor. See Athasoj and 
Furnace. , 

PIGMENTS, Pigmenta, Preparations u(ed by Painters, 
Dyers, &c. to impart Colours to Bodies, or to imitate par- 
ticular Colours. See Colour. 

When Glafs is ftained, or coloured, as in Painting on 
Glafs, or for the counterfeiting of Gems, or Precious Stones; 
the Pigment is ufnally of a Metalline, or a Mineral Nature. 
See Enamel -, fee alfo Painting on Glafs. 

PIGMY, orPY«MY, -mfid, the Length, or Extent, be- 
tween the Elbow and the Extremity of the Hand; the Fift 
being (hut; popularly call'd Cubit. See Cubit. 

Hence the Name has pafs'd to a diminutive People of 
Thrace, much talk'd of in old Authors; faid to have genera- 
ted at five Years of Age, and to have been old at eight ; fa- 
mous for their War with the Cranes, which makes the Sub- 
ject of a fine Latin Poem of Mr. Addifin. 
The Word is derived from the Greek mfoii, Cubit. 
PIKE, an offenfive Weapon, confiding of a Shaft of 
Wood, twelve or fourteen Foot long ; headed with a fiat, 
pointed SteeL 

The Pike was a long time in ufe in the Infantry, to en- 
able them to fuftain the Attack of the Cavalry ; but is now 
taken from them, and the Bayonet, which fcrews on at the 
End of the Carabine, fubftituted in its Place, 



Yet the Pike (till continues the Weapon of Foot-OfficeKj 
Who fight Pike in hand, falute with the Pike, Sec. 

Pliny fays the Lacedemonians were the Inventors of the 
P ike.— The Macedonian Phalanx was a B.ittallion of Piker/ten. 
See Phalanx. 

The Name Pike is faid to be derived from a Bird call'd by 
the French Pie, by us Wood-Pecker, whofe Bill is fo (harp 
as to pierce Wood like an Auger.— .Da Cange derives it from 
the bafe Latin Pica, or Picca, which Turnebius fuppofes to 
have been fo call'd quafi Spica, becaufe refembling a kind of 
Ear of Corn. OUavius Ferrarienfis derives it a fpiculo. 

M. Fauchet fays, 'tis the Pike gave Name to the Picards, and 
Picardy, which he will have to be modern, and to have been 
given on occafion of that People's renewing the ufe of the 
Pike, the Etymology whereof he fetches trom the French 
piqucr, to prick : others will have the Name Picard to have 
been, given that People by reafon of their Readinefs to pick 
Quarrels, call'd in French Piques. 

Pike, in Commerce To treat with the Pike, a la pique, 

is a kind of Commerce which the Europeans hold with certain 
favage Nations, wherein they are to keep on their Guard, . 
and as it were Sword in Hand.—Thus it is we treat with the 
Savages of Canada, &c. and fome Negroe Nations on the 
Coaft of Africa. 

Treating with the Pike, is alfo a kind of prohibited Traffic 
which the Englijb mi Dutch maintain in feveral Parts of the 
Spanifi) Weft Indies, near the Colonies which thofe two Na- 
tions have in the Caribbee Iflands. 

Perhaps it fhould be call'd Treating at the Pike, i. e. the 
VeiTel at Anchor ; in regard this Commerce, which is pro- 
hibited on Pain of Death, is only praftifed in Roads where 
Veffels lie at Anchor, waiting for the Spanilb Merchants, who 
fometimes by Stealth, more frequently with the Connivance 
of the Governors, &c. come to exchange their Gold Pieces 
of Eight, Cochineal, csre. for the European Merchandizes. 

Some will have it treating at the Pike, i. e. at a Pike's 
Length, or Diftance ; by reafon of the Diftance Strangers are 
obliged to keep at. See Commerce. 

P I L A or P 1 1. e, among our ancient WriterSj denotes the 
Arms-fide of a Piece of Money. The Denomination arofc 
hence, that anciently this Side bore an fmpreffion of a 
Church built on Piles. Fleta lib. 1. cap. 39. He who brings 
an Appeal of Robbery or Theft againft another, muft jhew the 
certain Ouantity, Quality, Price, Weight, Number, Meafure, 
ValorenT~& Pilum ; where Pilum fignifies figuram Meneta. 

Pila, Peer, in Building, a Mafiive of Mafons Work in 
manner of a Pillar; ufually hexagonal. See Peek. 

Such are thofe ferving as Fulcra, to feparate and fupport 
the Arches of a Stone Bridge, or the Beams of a wooden 
Bridge. 

The Peers of a Stone Bridge are not to be lei's than one 

fixth Part of the Arch, nor more than afourth. SeeBRiDGK. 

The Word comes from the Latin, Pila, ufed in the fame 

Senfe by Vitncvius; and this, probably, from rniHu, cogo, 

coarflo. 

Evelyn obferves, that PiU and their Quadras, as we fee 
them in ancient Altars and Monuments, were ufed for In- 
fcriptions ; but the fhorter and more mafiy ferve for Arches 
and Buttreffes to folid Work.— They were fometimes made 
half circular: But the Ancients preferr'd thofe pointed at 
right Angles, as beft able to refill the Current. 

PILASTER, in Architecture, a fquare Column, fome- 
times infulated, but more frequently let within a Wall, and 
only fhewing a fourth or fifth Part of its Thicknefs. See 
Column. 

The Pilafler is different in -different Orders; it borrows 
the Name of each Order, and has the fame Proportions and 
the fame Capitals, Members, and Ornaments, with the Co- 
lumns themfelves. See Order. 

Pilafters are ufually without either Swelling or Diminu- 
tion, as broad at top as at the bottom ; tho' fome of the 
modern Architects, as M. Manfard, &c. diminilh them at 
top, and even make them fwell in the middle, like Columns; 
particularly when placed behind Columns. See Diminu- 
tion. 

Pilafters, M. Perrault obferves, like Columns, become of 
different Kinds, according to the different Manner wherein 

they are applied to the Wall. Some are wholly detach'd, 

call'd by Vitruvius, Paraftata ; others have three Faces clear 
out of the Wall; others two; and others only one; all 
call'd by Vitruviiu, Ant&. SeeANTA and Parastata. 

Infulate Pilafters are but rarely found in the Antique— The 
chief Ufe they made of Pilafters was at the Extremities of 
Portico's, to give the greater Strength to the Corners. 

There are four principal Things to be regarded in Pila- 
sters: viz.. their Projefture out of the Wall, their Diminu- 
tion, the Difpofition of the Entablature when it happens 
to be common to them and to a Column, and their Flutings 
and Capitals. 

1 ° Then, the Projefture of Pilafters which have only one 
Face out of the Wall, is to be one eighth of their Breadth; 
at moft not above one fixth. When they receive Import* 
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sgj'mft their Sides, the Projective may be a Quarter of their 
Diameter. See Projecture. 

2° Pilafiers are but feldom diminilh d, when they have on- 
ly one Face out of the Wall.-— Indeed where they ftand in 
the fame Line with Columns, and the Entablature is con- 
tinued over both, without any Break, the Pilafiers are to 
have the fame Diminution with the Columns ; that is to 
fay, on the Face reflecting the Column', the Sides being 
left without any Diminution. 

3° Pilafiers are fometimes fluted, tho' the Columns they 
accompany be not; and, on the other hand, the Columns 
are fometimes fluted, when the Pilafiers that accompany 
them are not. 

Trje Flutings of Pilafl ers are always odd in Number, ex- 
cept in half Pilafiers., meeting at inward Angles; where four 
Flutings are made for three, &c. See Fluting. 

4" The Proportions of the Capitals of Pilafiers, are the 
fame as to Height with thofe of Columns, but differ in 
Width, the Leaves of the former being much wider, be- 
caufe Pilafiers, tho' of equal Extent, have only the fame 
Number of Leaves for their Girt, viz. Eight.— Their uliial 
Difpolition is to have two in each Face, in the lower Row, 
and in the upper Row one in the middle, and two halves 

in the Angles, in the Turns whereof they meet Add to 

this, that the Rim of the Vafe or Tambour is not ftrait as the 
lower Part is, but a little circular and prominent in the 
middle. See Capital, &c. 

In Pilafiers that fupport Arches, the Proportions, Palla- 
dia Ibews, muft be regulated by the Light they let in •, and 
at Angles, by the Weight they are to fullain. For which 
Reafon, fays Sir Henry Wotton, a ruftic Superficies belt be- 
comes them. 

Pil a ST e k-Brkk. See Brick. 
PILCHARD Fifliing. See Pilchard Fishing. 
PILE, in Antiquity, a Pyramid built of Wood, where- 
on were laid the Bodies of the deceafed, to be burnt. See 
BnstBif, fee alfo Funeral, Burning, &c. 

Pile is alfo uied in Building, for great Stakes ramm'd in- 
to the Earth for a Foundation to build upon in marfhy 
Ground. See Foundation', fee alfoPALLincATioN. 

Amfierdam, and fome other Cities are wholly built upon 
Piles. The Stoppage of Dagenham-Brezch is effected by 
Dove-tail Piles, i. e. Piles mortais'd into one another, by a 
Dove-tail Joint. See Dove-Tail. 

Pile is alio ufed, among Architects, for a Mais, or Body, 
of Building. 

Pile, Pila, in Coinage, is the Punchion, or Matrice, 
which, in the old way of coining with the Hammer, con- 
tained the Arms, Crofs, or other Figures and Infcriptions, to be 
ftvuck for the Reverfe of the Species. SeeCoiNandSpEciES. 
Accordingly we ftill call the Arms Side of a Piece of 
Money, the Pile, and the Head the Crofs ; becaufe in the 
ancient Monies, a Crofs ufually took the Place of the Head 
in ours. See Coining. 

Hence the Game of Crofs and Pile. 
Some will have it ca I I'd Pile, Pila, becaufe on this fide, 
in our ancient Coins, there was an Imprellion of a Church 

built on Piles. In fome ancient Writings Pila is ufed to 

fignify the particular Figure or Imprefflon of Money. 

Thus Fleta ; He who bring an Appeal of Robbery, or Theft, 
againfi another, muft Jbew the certain Quantity, Quality, Price, 
Weight, Number, Meafure, Value, and Pile. 

Pile, in Heraldry, an Ordinary, in form of a Point in- 
verted, or a Stake iharpen'd ; contracting from the Chief, 
and terminating in a Point towards the Bottom of the 
Shield, fomewhat in manner of a Wedge. 

It is form'd probably in Imitation of the Roman Pilum, 
which was a tapering Dart about five Feet long, and fhar- 
pen - it the Point with Steel. 

The Pile is born inverted, engrailed, Ore. 
like other Ordinaries, and iffues indifferently 
from any Point of the Verge of the Efcut- 

cheon He beareth a Pile Gules, by the 

Name c/Chandois. 

Pills, in Medicine, a Difeafe, by Phyfi- 
cians, call'd Hemorrhoids. See Hemor- 
rhoids. . ■ 

P1LF.TTUS, in our ancient Forelt Laws, Et quod tore- 
Hart, fui iron portabunt fagittai barbatas fed pilettos. Charta 
Roger, de Ouincy: where the Word imports fuch Arrows as 
had a round Knob a little above the Head, to hinder them 
from going far into the Mark ', from the Latin Pila, which 
(Unifies any round thing like a Ball. 
"PILGRIM, P E L g R I M, of the Teutonic Pdgram, the 
Trench Pelerin, or the Italian Pelerigno, of the Latin Pere- 
grima one who travels thro' foreign Countries to vifit holy 
Places, and to pay his Devotion to the Reliques of dead Saints. 
The Humour of going on Pilgrimage anciently prevail d 
exceedingly ; particularly about the Time of the Croilades, 
See Croisade andCROisE. 

Several of the principal Orders of Knighthood were eita- 
blifh'd in Favour of Pilgrims going to the Holy Land, to k-_ 




cure them from the Violences and Infults of the Saracen* 
and Arabs, fee. fuch as the Order of the Knights Templar s t 
the Knights Hofpitallers, Knights of Malta, &c. See Order , 
Templar, Malta, &c. 

PILLAGE, among Builders, is fometimes ufed for a 
fquare Pillar, ftanding behind a Column to bear up the 
Arches ; hiving a Bafe and Capital as a Pillar has. See 
Pillar. 

PILLAR, in Architecture, a kind of irregular Column, 
round and inhibited', deviating from the Proportions of a 
juft Column. See Column. 

Pillars are always either too maffive or too [lender for a 
regular Architecture. In effect, Pillars are not reftrained to 
any Rules; their Parts and Proportions are arbitrary. 

Such e . gr. are the Pillars which fupport Gothic Vaults and 
Buildings, &c. 

A fquare Pillar is a maffive Work, call'd alfo a Peer or 
Piedroit, ferving to fupport Arches, &c. See Peer and 
P I E d r o I T. 

Butting Pillar is a Buttrels, or Body of Mafonry, raifed to 
prop or fuftain the Shooting of a Vault, Arch, or other 
Work. See Buttress. 

P i l l a r, in the Manage, fignifies the Centre of the Vol- 
ta, Ring, or Manage-Ground, round which a Horfe turns ', 
whether there be a wooden Pillar placed therein or not. 

There are alfo other Pillars in Manages on the Circumfe- 
rence or Side ; placed at certain Diftances by two and two. 

To diftinguifh thefe from that of the Center, they are 

called the two Pillars. 

When thefe latter are fpoken of, it is ufual to fay, Work 

the Horfe between the two Pillars. When the former, it is 

call'd, working round the Pillar. 

The Ufe of the Pillar in the Center, is for regulating 
the Extent of Ground, that the Manage upon the Volts 
may be perform'd with Method and Juftnefs ; and that they 
may work in a Square by Rule and meafure upon the four 
Lines of the Volts; and alfo to break unruly high mettled 
Horfes, without endangering the Rider. 

The tm Pillars are placed at the Diftance of 2 or j Pa- 
ces the one from the other. — —The Horfe is put between 
thefe, to teach him to raife before, and yerk out behind; 
and put himfelf upon rais'd Airs, &c. either by the Aids or 
Chaftifement. 

PILLE of Foddray, orPlLL of Fouldrey, in the County 
of Lancafter, a Defence built on a Creek of the Sea, call'd 
Pille, by the Idiom of the County, for a Pile or Fort built 
for the Safe-Guard or Protection of any Place. 

This Pile was erected there by the Abbot of Forneffe, in 
the firft Year of Ediv. HI. Camb. Brit. Rex Dedimus Hen- 
rico Comiti Northumb. Infulam, Caftrum, Pelam & Dominium 
de Man, &c. Rot. Pat. I Hen. IV. 

P 1 1 LO RY was anciently a Poft erected in a crofs Road, 
by the Lord, as a Mirk of his Seigniory, with his Arms on 
it, and fometimes a Collar to tie Criminals to. 

At prefent, Pillory is a wooden Machine, whereon certain 
Criminals, as Perjurors, &c. are faftened, and expofed to 
the publick Derifion. See Punishment, Perjury,' 
C~c. 

In the Laws of Canut.it) 'tis called Healfehang. Sir Hen- 
ry Spelman fays 'tis fupplicii machina ad ludibrium, magis quam 
pcenam. 

'Twas peculiarly intended for the Punilhment of Bakers 
who fhould be caught tripping in the Weight or Finenefs of 

their Bread. In old Charters it is called Collifirigium. See 

Coll i s t r i g i u m. 

The Pillory in Paris is in the middle of a round Tower, 

with Openings on every fide 'Tis moveable on an Axis, 

or Arbor; round which the Executioner gives the Criminal 
the Number of Turns appointed in Court ; flopping him 
at each Opening to fiiew him to the People. 'Twas in- 
tended for feveral Kinds of Criminals, particularly frau- 
dulent Bankrupts; and all who made a Certion, or Sur- 
render of their Effects to their Creditors, were obliged to 
make fome Turns round the Pillory on Foot with a green 
Cap on. See Bankrupt, Cession, &c. 

PILLULA, Pill, in Pharmacy, a Form of Medicine, 
taken dry; refembling a little Ball; invented in favour of 
fuch as cannot a-way with Medicinal Draughts ; as alfo to 
keep in Readinefs for occafional Ufe without decaying. 

Pills are of various Kinds, Anodyne, Somniferous, Laxa- 
tive, Aperitive, Hyfteric, Antinephritic,f>f. but principally 
Cathartic. 

The Bafisof Pills is ufually Aloes', with which are mix'd 
Agaric, Turbith, Hermodactyls, Senna, Rhubarb, Mercu : 
ry, Sto:ax, 0-c. 

Perpetual Pills, PilluU perfetute, areRegulus of Antimony 
made up into Pills; thus call'd, becaufe being fwallowed and 
voided 50 times, they will purge every Time with undimi- 
nilb'd Force. See Antimony. 

The Aloephangine or Aromatic Pills of Mefue, are ufually 
call'd Polychrejles, as being fuppofed to collect the Humours 
from all Parts, to enable Nature to cafl 'em out more eafily. 

9 X Bechic 
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Bcchic fills, are a fort of J>»//f good againft Coughs, (b 

call'd from the Greek (35?, Cough They are alfo call'd Ny- 

poglottides, becaufe left to difiblve under the Tongue. 

Pills are ufually wrapp'd up in Leaf-Gold, in Sugar, or 
the like, to prevent the ill Tafts being perceived. 
They take their Name from the Latin, PiU, Ball. 
PILOT, Piioie, by the Dutch call'd Piloot, the 
Italians P 1 L o T A, the Spaniards Pi L r o, in Navigation, 
an Officer on board a Ship, who watches her Courfe, and 
directs it. See Course, Sailing, &c. 

There are two kinds of Pilots ; the one a Coafling Pilot, 
well acquainted with the Coafts, Ports, Roads, Bars, Sands, 
r>r. and who commands in Sight thereof. See Coasting. 
The other an Officer who makes Obfervations and takes 
Altitudes out at Sea, ufes the Quadrant, Fore-Staff, watches 
the Compafs, &c. See Observation, Altitude, &c. 

There are alfo Pilots of Havens, Rivers, &c. call'd Loch- 
mans. See Lochman. 

The Pilot is always the fecond Perfon in the Ship-, whe- 
ther it be a Man of War, or a Merchant- Man.— In the for- 
i)..-r the Captain is the firft, the Pilot the fecond. In a Mer- 
int'Ship, the Mafter is the firft, the Pilot after him. The 
Pilot is alio the Steerfman, who fluids at the Helm, and ma- 
nages the Rudder. See Steerage, Helm, and Rudder. 

Menage derives the Word Pilot from Prorita, q. d. he 
who governs the Prow, or Head. Others fetch it from the 
old French, Pile, Ship. 

PIMENTO, Pimenta, or all-Spice; an Aromatic 
Grain; call'd alfo Guinea-Pepper. See Pepper. 

PIN, in Commerce, a little neceffary Utenfil, chiefly ufed 
by the Women in adjufting of their Drefs. 

The Form and Application of this little Moveable need no 
Defcription ; but its Conl'umption, and the Number of 
Hands it employs, are too confiderable to be pafs'd by un- 
noted. 

Pins are now altogether made of Brafs-Wiar blanch'd : 
Formerly they likewife made them of Iron-Wiar, which 
being blanch'd like the others pafs'd, for Brats; but the ill 
Effefts of thofe Pins has quite difcarded their Ufe.— The 
French however could not be driven off from 'em, without 
feveral Arrets of Parliament. By a Sentence of the Lieu- 
tenant de Police, July 1695, tne Seizure of fome Millions of 
thofe Pins was confirm'd, and the Pins condemn'd to be 
burnt by the common Executioner. 

The Pins moft efteemed in Commerce are thofe of Eng- 
land; thofe of Bourdeaux are next, then thofe made at 
Rugle, Naigle, and fome Places in Normandy. 

The Perfection of Pins confifts in the Stiffnefs of the 
Wiar, and its blanching, in the Heads being well turn'd, and 
the Points filed. 

The London pointing and blanching are the moft efteemed ; 
becaufe after forming the Points on the Stone, they fmooth 
them again on the Polifher; and in blanchiug ufe fine Tin 
well calcin'd, and fometimes Silver-Leaves prepared by the 
Gold-Beaters; whereas in other Parts they ufe a Mixture of 
Tin, Lead, and Quickfilver, which not only blanches worfe 
than the former, but is alfo dangerous, by reafon of the ill 
Quality of that Mineral, which renders a Puncture with a 
Pin thus blanch'd very difficult to cure. 

The Confumption of Pins, and the Number of Artificers 
employ'd in the Manufacture thereof are incredible. In Pa- 
ris alone there were anciently above 1000 People employ'd 
in it, at prefent there are none ; yet is there every Year 
fold above 50000 Crowns worth of the Pin-Wiar, to the 
Pinmahrs of the neighbouring Places, all brought thither 
from Stockholm.— -In the little Town of Rugle in Normandy, 
there are computed at lead 500 Workmen employ'd in the 
Pin- /Manufacture ; the whole City being peopled there- 
with. 

Notwithftanding that there is fcarce any Commodi ty cheap- 
er than Pins, there is none that paffes thro' more Hands e'er 
they come to be fold. — -They reckon 25 Workmen fuc- 
ceffively employ'd in each Pin, between the drawing of the 
Brafs-Wiar, and the flicking of the Pin in the Paper. 

Pins are diftinguilhed by Numero's, the fmalleft call'd 
from N° 3, 4, 5- thence to the 14th ; whence they are on- 
ly accounted by two to two, viz.. N° 16, 18, and 20, which 
is the Urged Size. 

Befide the white Pins, there are alfo black ones made for 
Mourning, from N° 4, to N° 10.— Thefeare uftially of Iron- 
Wiar. 

Laftly, there are Pins with double Heads, of feveral Nu- 
mero's, ufed by the Ladies to fix the Bucklas of their Hair 
for the Night, without Danger of being difturb'd by their 
pricking, C*r. 

One of the Article of the Statutes of the ancient Pin- 
makers of Paris, was, That no Mafter fhould open more 
than one Shop for the Sale of his Wares, except on New- 
Tear's-Day, and the Eve thereof: This we mention in an Age 
of Luxury and Profufion, to recolleft the agreeable Sim- 
plicity of our Forefathers, who contented themfelves with 
giving Pms for New-Years.-Qifts 1 



Hence the Cuftom of flill giving the Name Pins, or Pin-- 
Money, to certain Prefents which accompany the moft con- 1 
fiderable Bargains; in which 'tis ufual to give fomething to. 
wa»ds the Pins of the Wife, or Children, of the Perfon with 
whom the Bargain is ftruck. 

Ad Pinnas hibere, is a Method of drinking, ufed among 
the Danes in England.- — The Cuftom was to fix a Pin in 
the Side of a wooden Cup or Bowl ; which Pin, each Gueft 
was to drink bare, upon Penalty of forfeiting. 

PiN-and-lVch, a horny Induration of the Membranes of 
the Eye, not greatly unlike a Cataract. SeeC.tTARACT. 

The Pin and Web is the fame with what we otherwife 
call Panntts, Vnguis, Pterygium, &c. See Pannus, Pte- 
rygium, 0-c. 

Pitt-Wheel, of aCIock, the fame with theftriking Wheel; 
See Wheel and Clock. 

P I N D A R 1 C, in Poetry, an Ode form'd in Imitation of 
the manner of Pindar, See Ode. 

The Pindaric Manner is dillinguilh'd by the Boldnefs and 
Height of the Flights, the Suddennefs and Surprizingnefs 
of the Tranfitions, and the teeming Irregularity, Wildnefs, 
and Enthufiafm of the whole. 

Pindar, whence the manner takes its Name, was otThcbes. 
He flourilh'd about 478 Years before Chrifl; and was co- 
temporary with zAtfcliylut : What we have remaining of his 
is a Book of Odes, all in Praife of the Victors at the Olym- 
pian, Pythian, Nemitan, and Iflhmian Games -, whence the 
firft is entitled the Olympians, the fecond the Pythians, the 
third the Nem&ans, and the fourth the Ifihmians. 

Pindar is full of Force and Fire ; his Thoughts fenten- 
tious, his Style impetuous ; his Sallies daring, and frequent- 
ly running as it were at random : he affects a beautiful Dif- 
order, which is the Effect of the greateft Art. 

The fuppofed Irregularity of his Numbers has made fe- 
veral of his Imitators imagine themfelves Pindaric Poets, by 
the meer Wildnefs and Irregularity of their Verfes.— None 
of our Writers teem to have fucceeded in the Pindaric Cha- 
racter, but Mr. Cowley. 

In a Pindaric Ode, the Plan of the whole is to be drawn 
firft, and the Places mark'd out where the elegant Sallies 
and Wandrings may beft be, and how the Returns may be 
juftly made to the Subject. 

PINCHING, in Gardening, a fort of pruning •, per- 
form'd by nipping or breaking off the Branches, or Sprigs 
of a Plant, or Tree, between the Nails of two Fingers. 
See Pruning. 

Moft Gardeners hold, that pinching contributes to the 
Abundance of the Fruit, as well as of the Branches; and 
fay, that young Shoots, thus lopp'd, are lefs apt to grow 
black and die, than when cut with a pruning Knife. 

The Seafon for pinching is chiefly in April or May, fome- 
times 'tis alio practis'd in June and July. 

Pinching is moft ufual in Melons, Cucumbers, &c. Ouin- 
tinyc alfo prefcribes it for Fruit-Trees. 

It is chiefly to be practifed on the large Branches towards 
the Top of the Tree, which are ufelefs and yet confume a 
great Quantity of good Sap. It malt rarely be practifed on 
the large Branches below ; which ought always to be pre- 
ferv'd for the Winter's pruning, that they may yield others, 

the following Year, fit to fill the empty Places Nor moft 

the Operation of pinching be perform'd on the tender 
Shoots; becaufe having only juftSap enough for. themfelves, 
when they come to put forth more Branches' in the Place 
where they are pinch d, the fmall Stock of Sap allotted them 
being divided, will ftarve them — The Operation is p-rform'd 
within two or three Eyes of the Branch they grow out 
of . . 

The Effect of pinching is, that inftead of one ufelefs, per- 
haps hurtful, Wood-Branch, a vigorous Tree will put forth 
two or three at the Eyes remaining; and the Sap beinjg 
thus divided, the Branches may be lefs, and fit foi" Wocid 
and Fruit. 

Pinching, in the Manage, is when, the Horfe ftanding, 
the Rider holds him faft with the Bridle-hand, and applies 
the Spurs jult to the Hairs of his Sides, without pricking him. 

Pinching is accounted an Aid, fpurring a Correction. See 
Aid. 

P I N E A, or Pigne, in Commerce, a Term ufed in Peru 
and Chili, for a kind of light, porous Maffes, or Lumps, 
form'd of a Mixture of Mercury and Silver-Dull from the 
Mines. See Silver. 

The Ore, or Mineral of Silver, being dug out of the 
Veins of the Mine, is firft broke, then ground in Mills 
for the Purpofe, driven by Water with IronPeftles of 200 
Pound-Weight. — The Mineral thus pulveriz'd, is next (ifted, 
then work'd up with Water into a Pafle, which when half 
dry, is cut into Pieces, call'd Cuerpo's, a Foot long.-, weighing 
each about 2500 Pound. 

Each Cuerpo is again kneaded up with Sea-Salt, which 
diffolving incorporates with it.— -They then add Mercury, 
from 10 to 20 Pound for each Cuerpo, kneading the Pails 
a-frefh 'till the Mercury be incorporated therewith. This 
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Office being exceedingly dangerous, by realbn of the illQaa- 
lities of the Mercury, is the Lot of the poor Indians. See 
MercuSy. 

This Amalgamation is continued for 8 or 9 Days : Some 
add Lime, Lead, or Tin Ore, &c. to forward it ; and in 
fome Mines they are obliged to life Fire.— To try whether 
Or no the Mixture and Amalgamation be fufficient, they 
wafh a Piece in Water, and if the Mercury be white, it has 
had its Effect, if black it muft be further work'd. 

When enough, it is fent to the Lavatories, which are large 

Bafons that empty fucceffively into one another .The Pafte 

Grc. being laid in the uppermoft, the Earth is then wafh'd 
from it into the reft by a Rivulet turn'd upon if, an Indian 
all the while ftirring it up with his Feet, and two other Indi- 
ans doing the like in the other Bafons. See Lavadero. 

When the Water runs quite clear out of the Bafons, they 
find the Mercury and Silver at Bottom, incorporated. — This 
Matter they call Pella, and of this they form the Pinea's by 
expreffing as much of the Mercury as they can ; firft by put- 
ting it in woolen Bags and preffing and beating it frrongly ; 
then bv (tamping it in a kind of wooden Mould of an Octa- 
gonal Form at bottom whereof is a Brafs-Plate pierced full 
of little Holes. 

The Matter being taken out of the Mould is laid on a Tri- 
vet, under which is a large Veffel full of Water ; and the 
whole being cover'd with an earthen Head, a Fire is made 
around iti 

The Mercury (till remaining in the Mafs is thus reduc'd 
into Smoak, and at length condenfing is precipitated into 
the Water, leaving behind it a Mais of Silver Grains of dif- 
ferent Figures, which only joining or touching at the Ex- 
tremes render the Matter very porous and light. 

This, then, is the Pinea's or Pigne's which the Workmen 
endeavour to fell fecretly to the Veffels trading to the South 
Sea ; and from which thofe who have ventur'd to engage in 

fo dangerous a Commerce have made fuch vaft Gains 

Indeed the Traders herein muft be very careful, for the Spa- 
nifli Miners are errant Knaves, and to make the Pignes weigh 
the more, make a Practice of filling the middle with Sand 
or Iron. See Commerce, Pike, &c> 

PINEAL, PiNEAlis, in Anatomy, a Name which 
Des Cartes gives to a Gland in the third Ventricle of the 
Brain ; from its Refemblance to a Pine-Apple. See Gland 
and Brain. 

This Gland he makes the Senforium, or Seat of the reafon- 
able Soul. See Sensorium. 

Other Authors call it Conoides and Conarium. See Cona- 
rium. 

PINGUEDO, among Anatomifts, that fort of Fat of 
Animals lying next under the Skin. See Fat. 

PINION, in Mechanicks, an Arbor, or Spindle, in the 
Body whereof are feveral or Notches, into which c.itch 
the Teeth of a Wheel that ferves to turn it round. Or a 
Pinion is a leffer Wheel, which plays in the Teeth of a larger. 
See Wheel. 

In a Watch, &c, its Notches (which are commonly 4, 
5, 6, 8, Crc) are call'd Leaves, and not Teeth as in other 
Wheels. See Watch. 

Pinion of Report , is that Pinion in a Watch which is common- 
ly fix'd on the Arbor of the great Wheel, and whicli in old 
Watches ufed to have but four Leaves ; it drives the Dial- 
Wheel, and carries about the Hand. See Watchwork. 

The Quotient, or Number of Turns to be laid upon the Pi- 
nion of Report, is found by this Proportion: As the Beats in 
one Turn of the great Wheel, are to the Beats in an Hour ■, 
fo are the Hours of the Face of the Clock, (viz.. 1 2, or 24) 
to the Quotient of the Hour- Wheel, or Dial- Wheel divided 
by the Pinion of Report, that is, by the Number of Turns 
which the Pinion of Report hath in one Turn of the Dial- 
Wheel: which in Numbers is 26928 : 20196 : : 12 : 9. 

Or rather thus; as the Hours of the Watches going, are 
to the Numbers of the Turns of the Fufy ■, fo are the Hours 

of the Face, to the Quotient of the Pinion of Report 

If the Hours be 12, then 16 : 12 : : 12 : 9. But if 24, the 
Proportion is 16 : 12 : : 24 : 18. 

This Rule may ferve to lay the Pinion of Report on any 
other Wheel, thus : As the Beats in one Turn of any Wheel, 
are to the Beats in an Hour ; So are the Hours of the Face, or 
Dial-Plate of the Watch, to the Quotient of the Dial-Wheel, 
divided by the Pinion of Report, fixed on the Spindle of the 
aforefaid Wheel. See Calculation. 

PINK, or Flute., a Veffel ufed at Sea, mafted ajid rigged 
like other Ships-, only that (he is built with a round Stern ; 
the Bends and Ribs compafling fo, as that her Sides bulge 
out very much. See Vessel. 

This Difpofition renders the Pinks difficult to be boarded; 
and alfo enables them to carry greater Burdens than o- 
thers. , 

They are often ufed for Store-Ships and Hofpital-Ships in 
the Fleet. 

Pink ameng Painters, a fort of yellow Colour. See 
■Yellow and Painti.no. 



PINNA, a Latin Word (ignifying a feather. See Fidi- 

THER. 

It is alfo ufed figuratively in divers Arts, to exprefs things 
which bear fome Refemblance, in Form, to Feathers; as the 
Fins of Fifhes, &c. See Fin. 
Pinna hurt's, in Anatomy. See Ear. 
Pinna Nafi, the fame as Ala Na/i. See Nose. 
PINNACE, a finall Veffel, with a fquare Stern, having 
Sails and Oars, and carrying three Mafts; chiefly ufed as a 
Scout for Intelligence, and for landing of Men. See Ves- 
sel. 

One of the Boats belonging to a great Man of War, fer- 
ving to carry the Officers to and from the Shorej is alfo cal- 
led the Pinnace. See Boat. 

PINNACLE, in Architecture, the Top, or Roof, of a 
Houfe, terminating in a Point. See Roof. 

The Word comes from the Latin Pinna, or Pinnaculttm. 
-This kind of Roof among the Ancients was appropria- 
ted to Temples; their ordinary Roofs were all flat, or in the 
Platform Way. See Platform. 

'Twas from the Pinnacle, that the Pediment took its Rife. 
See Pediment. . - 

P I N N A T A Folia, from Pinna, a Feather, in Botany, 
are fuch Leaves of Plants, as are deeply jagged, cut, or in- 
dented, refemblinga Feather in Shape. See Leaves. 

PINNING, in Building, the fattening of Tiles toge- 
ther, with Pins of Heart of Oak; for the Covering of a 
Houfe, &c. See Tyles and Covering. 

PINT, a Veffel or Meafure ufed in eflimating the Quan- 
tity of Liquids, and even fometimes of dry things. See 
Measure. 

The Bnglifii Pint is twofold ; the one for Wine-Meafure, 
the other for Beer and Ale-Meafure. 

The Wine Pint contains a full Pound, Avoir-dupois, of 
common running Water ; two Pints make a Quart, two 
Quarts a Pottle, two Pottles a Gallon, &c. See Gallon, 
Quart, &c. 

The Paris Pint is eftimated at one fixth of the ancient 
Congius; and contains two Pounds of common Water; It 
is divided into Chopines, which fome call Septiers; theSep- 
tier into two Demi-Septiers, the Demi-Septier into two 
Poiffons, each Poiffon containing 6 Cubic Inches,— Two Pints 
make a Quart, Ouarteau, which fome call a Pot: The Pint 
of S. Denis is almoft double that of Paris. 

Budais derives the Word Pint from the Greek v\At, Me- 
nage, from the German Pinte, a little Meafure of Wine -, 
Nicod from the Greek mUm, to drink. 

PINTLE, among Gunners, an Iron Pin which ferves 
to keep the Cannon from recoiling. See Cannon, Ord- 
nance, Recoil, &c. 

Pin t 1. e s, in a Ship, are Hooks by which the Rudder 
hangs to the Stern-Poll. See Rudder, &c. 

PIONEER, in War, a Labourer employ 'd in an Army, 
to fmooth the Roads, pafs the Artillery a-long, dig Lines 
and Trenches, Mines, and the other Works. 

Menage derives the Word from the Latin Peditones, anrl 
Peonarii; or from Pteonibm, * People of Afia, vvhofe prin- 
cipal Employment was to dig the Earth in Mines, &c. 

V 1 P, Pep, or P e p i a, a Difeafe among Poultry ; con- 
fiding of a white thin Skin or Film, that grows under the Tip 
of the Tongue, and hinders their feeding. 

It ufually arifes from want of Water, or from drinking 
Puddle- Water, or eating filthy Meat.— It is cured by pulling 
off the Film with the Fingers, and rubbing the Tongue with 
Salt.— Hawks are particularly liable to this Difeafe. See Hawk. 
PIPE, in Building, &c. a Canal or Conduit for the Con- 
veyance of Water, and other Liquids. See Canal. 

Pipes for Water, Water-Engines, &c. are ufually of 
Lead, Iron, Earth, or Wood— Fhofe of Timber are iifci- 
ally either Oak or Alder. See Timser. 
• Thofe of Iron are caft in the Forges; their Length about 
two Foot and a half; feveral of which are piee'd together, 
by means of four Screws at each End, with Leather, or old 
Hat between them to (top the Water. 

Thofe of Earth are made by the Potters.— Thefe are fit- 
ted into one another, one End being always made wider 
than the other.— To join them the clofer, and prevent their 

leaking, they are cover'd with Pitch and Tow. Their 

Length is ufually about the fame with that of the Iron 
Pipes. 

The Wooden Pipes are bored with large Iron Augers of 
different Sizes, fucceeding one another from lefs to larger ; 
the firft pointed, the reft form'd like Spoons, increafing in 
Diameter from one Inch to fix. — They are fitted into the 
Extremities of each other, and are fold by the Foot. 

Leaden Pipes are of rwo kinds the one folder'd, the othe* 
not folder'd : For the Conftruction of each Kind whereof, 
fee Plumbery. 

For the Pipes of Organs ■■ See Organ. 
P 1 p e is alfo a popular Machine ufed in the fmoaking of 
Tobacco ; confifting of a Ibng (lender Tube, made of Earth 
or Clay; having at one End a little Vafe, or Furnace, call'd 

the 
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the Boul, for the Reception of the Tobacco ; the Fumes 
whereof are drawn by the Mouth thro' the other End. See 
Tobacco, 

Pipes are made of various Faihions, long, fliort, plain, 
work'd, white, varnifh'd, unvarnifh'd, of various Colours, 

&c The Turks ufe Pipes three or four Foot long, made 

of Rulhes, or of Wood bbr'd -, at the End whereof they fix a 
kind Nut, of bak'd Earth, which ferves as a Boul, and which 
they take off after fmoaking. 
The Word is borrowed from the Latin Pipa. 
P I p T. is alfo a Veflel, or Meafure, for Wine, and Things 
meafured by Wine-Meafure. See Measure. 

The Pipe, or Butt, contains two Hogfheads, four Barrels, 
or 126 Gallons-, and is computed to weigh about 9 Hundred, 
2 Quarters, and 17 Pound. See Hogshead, &c. 

The Pipe is little ufed in France., except in Anjou and P oi- 
ttou, where it confifts of two Boiffeaux, equal to a Muid and 
half of Paris ; the Muid confuting of 36 Septiers, and the 
Septier of 8 Pints. 

Pipe, P i p a, in Law, is a Roll in the Exchequer, call'd 
alfo the Great Roll. See Roll and Exchequer. 

P 1 P ^-Office, is an Office wherein a Perfon call'd the Clerk 
of the Pipe makes out the Leafes of Crown-Lands, by War- 
rant from the Lord-Treafurer, or Commiffioners of the 
Treafury, or Chancellor of the Exchequer. See Clerk of 
the Pipe. 

All Accounts of Sheriffs, &c. are made up by the Clerk 
of the Pipe, and he gives the Accomptants their Quietus eft. 
To this Office are brought all Accompts which pals the Re- 
membrancer's Office, and Remain there ; that if any ftated 
Debt be due from any Perfon, the fame may be drawn down 
into the great Roll of the Pipe; upon which the Comptrol- 
ler iflues out a Writ, call'd, The Summons of the Pipe for 
Recovery thereof. See Remembrancer. 

All Tallies which vouch the Payment of any Sum con- 
tained in fuch Accompts, are examined, and allowed by the 
chief Secondary of the Pipe. See Tally. 

Befides the Clerk, in this Office are eight Attornies, or 
fworn Clerks, and a Comptroller. 

PIRATE, a Perfon, or Veflel, that robs on the high 
Seas, or makes Defcents on the Coaftss &c. without the 
Permifiion or Authority of any Prince or State. See Pri- 
vateer. 

When Pirates ire caught they are ufually hang'd up with- 
out Remiflion, or any formal Trial ; fometimes in the next 
Port ; fometimes on board the Veflel that takes them. 

In different Parts they are differently denominated ; as in 
the Wefl Indies, Buccaneers, Free-hooters, &c. — In the Medi- 
terranean, Corfairs, &c. See Buccaneer, Corsair, &c. 

Alexander reproaching a Pirate with his Condition ; was 
anfwered, If I am a Pirate, 'tis becaufe I have only a (ingle 
Veflel •, had I a Fleet I fliould be a mighty Conqueror. 

The Word comes from the Greek <oo^ Fire, becaufe they 
ufe to burn the Ships, Houfes, &c. of the Iflands where they 
make Defcents. 

Pirate was alfo anciently ufed for the Perfon to whofe 
Care the Mole, or Peer, of a Haven, in Latin Per a, was in- 
truded. See Peer. 

Sometimes, too, according to Spelman, it was ufed pro ?ni- 
lite maritimo ; for a Sea-Captain or Soldier. 

After in the Life of King Alfred, tells us, jujfit naves tongas 
fabricari, impojitis gua piratis in illis vias maris cuftodiendas 
comtnifit. 

PIRETHRA, orPyRETHRA, or Pirette, orPELLi- 
TORY, a Medicinal Root brought from Tunis, of a hot, dif- 
cutient Quality, ufed as an Alexipharmic and Phlegmagogue', 
as alfo to aflwage the Toothach ; and in the Composition of 
Vinegar. 

'Tis of a moderate Length, the Thicknefs of the little 
Finger, greyifh without, whitifh within, and of a fharp, 
burning Tafte. 

'Tis pretended it took its Name from Pyrrbus King of £- 
pirm ; but there is no great Occafion for having recourfe to 
a Myftery ; its burning Quality being fufficient to give it 
the Name Pirethra, from the Greek jref. Fire. It mull be 
chofen new, dry, hard to break, &c. 

It is call'd a Salivary Root, becaufe being held in the Mouth 
its Pungency promotes the Evacuation of Saliva. 

PIROUETTE, or P 1 R o e t, in the Manage, a Turn 
or Circumvolution which a Horfe makes, without changing 
his Ground. 

Pirouettes are either of one Tread or Pifle, or of two — 
The firft is an entire Ihort Turn wiiich the Horfe makes 
upon one Tread, and almoft in one Time ; in fuch manner as 
that his Head comes to the place where his Tail was, with- 
out putting out his Haunches. In the Pirouette of two 

Treads, or Piftes, he takes a fmall Compafs of Ground, al- 
moft his Length ; and marks both with the fore- part and 
the hind. See Piste. 

The Word is French, and literally fignifies Whirligig. 

PIS-Asphaltum, a Compound of Bitumen and Pitch.' 
fee Bitumen, rfrj. 



There are two Kinds 5 the one Natural, the other Artlfi . 
rial. 

The Natural is the fame with what we otherwife call 
Afphaltum, orjewijb Pitch. See Asphaltum. 

The Artificial is prepared with equal Parts of the Jewijli. 
Pitch and common Black-Pitch melted together, See 
Pitch. 

This latter Kind is what is ufually fold in the Shops for 
the former — The Coarfenefs of the black Colour, and the 
Fetidnefs of the Smell ferves to diftinguifh it. 

The Ancients ufed both kinds in embalming their Dead. 
See Embalming. 

The Word is form'd from the Creek mtasa, Pitch ; and 
tto'ta.fClit, Bitumen. 

P I S C A RY, in our ancient Statutes, the Liberty of Fifh- 
ing in another Man's Waters. See Fishino. 

PISCES, in Aftronomy, the twelfth Sign, or Conftel- 
lation of the Zodiac. See Sign and Constellation. 

The Stars in Pifces, in Ptolomy's Catalogue, are 38. In 
Tychoi, 33. In the Britannic Catalogue, 109. — -The Lon* 
gitudes, Latitudes, Magnitudes, &c. whereof are as follow. 
Stars in the Sign P 



Names and Situations of 
tie Stars. 



In tie Month of the South. Fi!h. 



SCES-. 

Longit. 



11 06 22 

12 06 15 
12 04 48 
14 15 56 
14 41 18 



South, of two in thehind part of the Head 
North, in the hind part of the Head. 
Preced. of two in the Bellv. 
A fmall one contiguous to it, 
Preced. in the Back. 






Subfeq. In the Back. 
Subfeq. of two in the Belly* 



1 ft. of thofe preced. the Square 
under the South. Filh.) 

Second. 

«S 
Preced. of North, in the Square. 
In the Tail of the South. Fifh. 
Subfeq. of the North in the Square. 
Preced. of the South, in the Square. 

30 
Th.it which follows over the Tail. 
Subfeq. the South, of thofe in the 
Square under Pifces) 



35 



In the Line next' the Tail of Pifces. 
40 



45 



Second from the Tail in the Line. 



5° 



55 



Preced. »f thebrightStars in the Line 



17 03 44 

18 42 17 
18 34 33 
18 35 20 
20 52 27 

17 5647 

18 1605 

18 48 28 

19 13 58 

20 34 43 

21 05 46 
23 18 38 

22 16 36 

26 00 11 

23 56 55 

21 48 21 

23 41 07 

24 59 44 

22 47 44 

27 22 55 



Latitud, 



7 22 49 
6 5 1 40 

6 01 09 
9 03 19 

7 =1 31 

7 i«43 

8 32 36 
4 26 26 
4 16 40 

9 01 

1 22 54 

2 04 20 
1 46 36 
1 24 53 

3 37 54 

4 M 34 
7 12 12 

3 25 07 
II 07 22 

4 32 43 

1 19 43 

2 01 47 

3 28 57 
2 II 39 

6 58 13 



n 57 341 3 °7 49 
28 14 55 6 22 IS 



24 53 04 

23 42 3d 
29 49 12 

29 3 8 45 

24 3« 38 
2 26 23 
2 37 1<5 

2 45 08 

5 °4o6 

3 .138 

6 iS 45 
6 4<5 18 

3 39 l<5 

6 09 48 
7 0i 13 
2 10 10 

4 3« 55 

9 57 4° 

9 I<5 43 

8 43 31 

9 oSS 47 

5 49 42 

11 18 56 

8 5° 

10 °8 47 

13 2 5 4° 

12 26 42 

1 1 08 49 

14 I* 36 

9 12 22 

14 57 38 
9 37 3' 
9 49 17 

13 34 02 



2 57 45 
5 42 33 
7 57 5° 

7 31 43 

5 4« 55 
9 >2 37 

6 36 03 

5 54 26 

11 05 36 

6 24 02 
13 12 04 

12 55 03 
5 27 3 6 

10 09 08 
10 41 48 
o 44 49 
4 3° 42 
15 06 45 



13 37 31 B 
12 16 56B 
n 39 I3 ! B 
3 10 38 
15 23 53 



10 
10 21 41 
■5 43 24 

9 38 42 
6 22 25 

13 19 58 

1 31 48 

14 30 43 

1 37 28 

2 09 44 

10 44 49 



6 
6 
4 
6 

4 
5 6 

5 
«7 

5 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 
5 
5 
7 
5 6 

6-7 
6 
6 

V 

5 
5 
5 
5 

6' 

5 « 
5 4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 
6 
6 
6 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
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frames and Situations of U 

tbl Starsi ■£ 

66- 

Preced. of 3 in the Head of tie 

North. Filh.) 
Middle of thofe in the Head. 
Laft of 3 in the Head of the North. Filh. 
Preced. of 2 againft the Eye of the 

North. Filh.) 65 

Middle of the bright Stars in the 
South. Line.) 

Preced. of 3 in the Fin of the Back. 



Subleq. againft the Eye of the North. 
Fifh.) 

Middle, in the Fin of the Back. 

75 
Upper, in the Fold of South. Line* 
Laft of 3 in the Fin of the Tail. 
North, of 2 againft the Mouth of 
North. Fife.) South, of the fame. 

80 
That follow the Fin of the Back. 

South, of 2 in the Belly. 
Laft of 3 bright ones in the South* 
Line.) 

85 

South, of 2 in the Fold of South. Line. 
North; in the Belly. 
Another following ir< 

90 
Preced. of the contiguous in the bend- 
ingoftheLine) Subfeq.ofthefamei 
to the Tail of) 
the North. Filh.) 

95 Knot.) 

3dof thofe in North.Linebeforethe 
North, of 3 in North. Line. 

Middle of thofe in the North. Line* 



£d of thofe in South. Line before the 
Knot.) 



That next the Knot in the North. Line, 
ift before the Knot in South. Line. 



In the Knot of each the two Lines. V 



Longlt. 



15 43 29 

19 23 22 

20 33 53 

22 53 41 

13 12 11 

16 23 36 
12 46 09 

19 06 00 
15 43 21 

23 46 30 
12 41 

24 04 IS 
19 18 25 

12 oS 37 

13 37 12 

19 17 47 
24 27 32 

23 58 26 

12 52 27 

20 II 43 

13 21 16 
22 c8 31 

15 32 13 
18 53 15 

•5 32 53 

1^ 00 04 

24 27 10 

25 25 21 

21 40 54 

22 45 12 

22 52 27 

17 56 CO 
iS 56 45 

23 14 23 

18 46 40 

22 29 20 

23 11 35 

22 35 18 

24 41 39 

23 50 06 

24 42 55 
21 10 37 

16 47 42 
27 14 27 

23 24 40 

23 11 18 

24 42 05 

25 02 33 



Latitud. 



18 17 46 20 30 43 



12 17 13 

19 29 38 

20 57 08 
2 3 03 47 

1 04 07 
7 23 22 
1 10 40 

13 21 08 
5 31 13 

23 06 23 

I 55 32 

22 47 51 

12 28 46 

4 49 08 

1 30' 24 

11 18 09 

21 59 06 
20 42 19 

4 40 45 

12 25 29 

4 5° 3° 
15 29 02 
o 13 25 

7 39 27 

51 50 

4 17 13 

17 26 56 

18 39 53 

8 20 43 

9 22 03 
9 23 58 

3 34 52 

1 57 39 

8 1749 

3 04 25 

5 21 °7 

4 2047 
1 5205 

5 5«4« 

3 40 32 
5 38 07 

4 43 12 

9 01 34 
8 36 20 

1 38 58 

7 55 45 

8 35 °5 

9 05 10 






6 
6 
6 
6 
5 

4 
6 
6 

5 

6 

■> 
6 
(S 
IS 
7 

5 
6 
6 
5 
7 

5 
7 
5 
4 
7 

6 7 
6 

5 
6 



5 
5 
7 

«7 

6 j 

5 
4 3 

6 

54 



7 

6 7 

5 
6 7 

8 

5 

5 



PIS CIS Volans, in Aftronomy, is a Conftellation of the 
Southern Hemifphere, unknown to the Ancients, and invi- 
fible to us in thefe Northern Regions. See Co N s t el l a- 
ti ON. 

PISCINA, in Antiquity, Fifi-Pond; a large B.tfon, in 
an open publick Place, or Square ; where the Roman Youth 
learnt to fwim ; and which was furrounded with a high Wall, 
to prevent the cafting of Filth into it. See Swimming. 

Piscina was alfo the fquare Bafon in the middle of a 
Bath. See Bath. 

The Word is form'd from the Lathi Pifcis, Filh ; becaufe 
Men here imitated Fifties in fwimming ; and becaufe Fillies 
were actually kept in fome of them. 

Piscina Probatica, was a Pool, or Refervoir of Water, 
near the Court of Solomons Temple ", fo call'd from the 
Greek im&C&viv-, Sheep, becaufe they here wafh'd the Beafts 
deftin'd for Sacrifice. See Sacrifice. 

By this Pifiina it was that our Saviour wrought the mira- 
culous Cure of the Paralytic. 

Daviler obferves, there are dill remaining five Arches of 
the Portico, and part of the Bafon of this Pifiina. 

Piscina, or Lavatory, among the Turks, is a large 
Bafon in the middle of the Court of a Mofque, or under the 
Portico's that encompafs it. See Mosque. 

Its Form is ufually a long Square, built of Stone or Marble, 
furniuVd with a great Number of Cocks; wherein the Muf- 
fulmen wafli themfelves before they make their Prayers-, 
as being perfuaded that Ablution effaces Sin. See An- 
1UTION. n- • , 

P I S S r. « K. U M Indkum feems to be what paiTes in the 
Shop; for Barbadoes Tar.— It has a ftrong Smell not unlike 
the common Tar, and is not very pleafant to Sight orTafte. 
It is accounted a good Balfamick, and where the Stomach 



can difpenfe with it will do great Service in many Diforders 
of the Bread, which has alio been experienced of commo'li 
Tar. See Tar. 

PISTACHO, or Pistach Nut, a Fruit brought 
from feveral Parts of Afia, chiefly Aleppo and Perfia.—When 
wrapt in all its Coats, 'tis of the Size of a green Almond; 
but whenftript of all but its Shell it refcmbles a fraall-Nut. 
The Kernel is red without and green within, its Tafte very 
agreeable. 

The Tree that produces it is a kind of Turpentine-Tree : 
The Nuts are to be chofen new, heavy, and full-, as to thofe 
that are broken, fuch as hive kept their Colours belt are 
to be preferr'd •, for as to the Size 'tis a Fancy. 

Piflacbos are apertive, proper to give Vigour, and are ufed 
in Emulfions, &c. in Phthifical and Nephritical Cafes. They 
alfo enter feveral Ragoufls ; are comfited, made into Con- 
ferves, &c. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Piflacium, of the 
Creek ■m$i*m ; whence according to Menage the City Pfit- 
tacus took its Name. 

There is likewife a kind of falfe Piflacho, brought from 
the Caribbec Iflands, which fome confound with the real 
ones, tho' very different, both with regard to the Plant 
that produce them, and their Quality. The Plant does not 
grow above a Foot high. Nor does the Fruit grow on the 
Branches, but is found in Pods adhering to the Root. — The 
Pod fometimes only contains a fingle Nut, which it re- 
fembles an Olive-, but ufually, feveral; and in that Cafe 
they are irregular. The Subftance is white, compact and 
heavy. 

This Fruit is rarely eat raw, becaufe of the ill F.ffefts it 
produces; 'tis ufually roafted or comfited; is ufed in Ra- 
gouts ; and to make RatiSa's. 

PISTE, in the Manage, the Track, or Tread, which a 
Horfe makes upon the Ground he goes over; and which 
may be either (ingle or double. 

If the Rider makes him go but an ordinary Gallop, in a 
Circle, or rather Square, he will make but one ; if he ei- 
ther makes him gallop with his Haunches in, or go Terra i 
Terra, he will make two Pifles, one with the fore-part, 
another with the hind.— ^-And the fame if the Rider makes 
him pafiage, or go fide ways, either in a ftra.it Line, or up- 
on a Circle. 

The Word is French, and literally fignifies a Track. 

PISTIL, in Botany, a little upright Part in the middle 
of the Calyx, or the Leaves of Flowers ; call'd alfo the Style. 
See Style. 

The Piflil is an efTential Part of a Flower ; and the prin- 
cipal female Organ of Generation ; it being in this that the 
Seeds or young Plants are form'd. See Flower. 

It arifes from the Pedicle of the Flower, or the Center of 
the Calyx, and at length becomes the young Fruit, which is 
fometimes hid in the Calyx, and fometimes quite out. See 
Fruit, Calyx, &c. 

The Figure of the Piflil is very different in different Flow- 
ers : Sometimes 'tis a little Stalk, which enlarges at the two 
Ends like a Peftle ; fometimes 'tis a mere Stamen or Thread : 
Sometimes 'tis round, fometimes fquare, triangular, oval, &c. 

Almoft all Piflils are furmfh'd at top, either with fine 
Hairs, which make a kind of Velveting; or with little Fila- 
ments difpofed in Plumes ; or are be-fet with little Veficles 
full of a glutinous Juice. 

Some Flowers have feveral Piflils ; or rather the Pijlils ter- 
minate in feveral Branches, or Horns, which have their Rife 
from as many young Fruits, or as many different Capfulcc, 
containing Seeds. 

All thefe Piflils, or whatever Form they be in, have certain 
Apertures at their Tops, or certain Clefts continued ths 
whole Length, to the Bafe or Embryo's of the Fruit. — This 
is very vifiblein the Lilly, Daffodil, and Melon, by cleaving 
the Piflils length-wife, or cutting them franfverfely. — If af- 
ter cutting the Piflil of the Lilly, you immergc one Extre- 
mity in Water, and fuck thro) the other End, the Water 
wili rife thro' it, as through a Pipe. 

By opening the Piflils in their different States or Growths, 
it appears evidently, that 'tis thefe form the young Fruits; 
and contain within them the Embryo's of the Seeds; whe- 
ther thofe Seeds be diffufed thro' the whole Length of the 
Piflil; or whether they be all inclofed in its Bafe : And that 
they are always open a-top, and perforated, either more or 
lefs fenfibly, to the Bottom : Though this Cavity is frequent- 
ly effaced as the young Fruit grows ; and fometimes a Part 
of the Piflil, which Malpighi calls the Style, or Needle, drys 
and falls off. 

The Piftil, we have obferved, is the Female Organ of 
Generation ; its Bafe does the Office of the Vterm, or 
Womb, in Women ; and its Length that of the Vagina. 
See Uterus and Vagina. 

It is encompaffed with the Stamina, the Apices whereof 

are full of a fine Duft, call'd the Farina Faundans; which 

burliing its Veficute, or Apices, when mature, is fhed on 

the upoer Part of the Piflil, and thence convey'd by the 

9 \ Cavity 
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Cavity thereof to the Bafe or Uterus; where beingjfed with 
a fine Juice, feparated by the Flowers, it grows, expands, 
and thus forms the Embryo of a young Fruit. See Stamina, 
Farina, f>c. 

For a more diftinft Account of the Procefs of Generation 
of Plants. See Plant. 

PISTOL, a little Fire- Arm, bore at the Saddle-Bow, 
the Girdle, or in the Pocket. See Fi re-Arm. 

The Fijiol is faid to have taken its Name from Pifloya a 
City in Italy; where, as Fauehet tells us, they were fird 
made — Borel derives the Word from Fiffula, Pipe, the Bar- 
rel of this Piece bearing fome Refemblance to a Flute, &c. 

Pistole, or Doublon, in Commerce, a Gold Coin, 
ftruck in Spain, and feveral Parts of Italy, Switzerland, &c. 
See Coin. 

It has its Augmentations, and Diminutions', which are 
Quadruple Pijloles, Double Pifloles, and Half Piftolcs. 

The Pi/lole is about the fame Weight, Finenefs, and Va- 
lue, with the French Louis d'ors, viz.. equal to Sixteen Shil- 
lings and Six Pence, Sterling. 

In Spain the Pifiole is accounted equal to four Pieces of 
Eight, 32 Rials, 1088 Maravedis, old Money ; 1360 Mara- 
vedis, new Money ; and 2040 Maravedis of Billon, the old 
Money current at Seville, Cadiz., in Andalufia, &c. being 
25 per Cent, better than the imaginary Money they reckon 
by at Madrid, Bilboa, &c. which Augmentation was made 
by Charles U. in 1686. to prevent the Exportation of Mo- 
ney out of the Kingdom. See Money 1 . 

Moil of the Exchanges in Italy are made on the Foot of 
thePiftole. See Exchange. 

PISTON, a Part, or Member in feveral Machines, par- 
ticularly Pumps, Air-Pumps, Syringes, &c. call'd alfo Em- 
bolus, and popularly the Sucker. See Embolus. 

The Piflon of a Pump is a fliort Cylinder of Metal, fitted 
exactly to the Cavity of the Barrel or Body ; and which be- 
ing work'd up and down alternately therein, raifes the Water ; 
and when rais'd preffes it again, To as to make it force up 
a Valve, wherewith it is furnilhed, and fo efcape thro' the 
Nofe of the Pump. See Pump. 

The Pifions of Air- Pumps, Syringes, Ghr. Seedefcribed un- 
der Air-Pump, and Syringe. 

PIT and Callows, in our ancient Cudoms. See Furca 
& Fossa. 

PITANCIARIUS, an Officer in the ancient Mona- 
steries, whofe Bufmefs it was to provide and diftribute the 
Pitances of Herbs and Meat, amongft the Monks. See Pit- 
tance. 

P 1 T C H, P 1 x, a kind of tenacious Juice, or Gum, drawn 
from fitty Woods, chiefly Pines and Firs ; ufed in Ship- 
ping, in Medicine, and various other Arts. 

Pitch is properly a Juice of the Bark ; and is conceived to 
be no other than the Oil thereof infpifiated and turned black, 
farther than in the Balm. See Bark and Balm. 

The Method of drawing, or procuring, it, is by cleaving 
the Tree into little Billets, which they lay in a Furnace 
having two Apertures, thro' one of which the Fire is put, 
and thro' the other the Pitch is gathered ; which oozing from 
the Wood runs along the bottom of the Furnace into Batons 

or Receptacles for the Purpofe The Smoak which is here 

very thick, gives it the black Colour we find it withal 

Some will only have our common Pitch to be the lift Run- 
ning, and Tar to be the firft. See Tar. 

Wheeler gives us another Manner of drawing Pitch, ufed 
in the Levant,— A Pit is dug in the Ground two Ells in Dia- 
meter a-top, but contracting as it goes deeper : This they 

fill with Branches of Pine, cloven into Shivers The top of 

the Pit is then covered over with Fire, which burning 
down to the bottom, the Pitch diftils and runs out at a Hole 
made therein. 

Pitch acquires different Names according to its different 
Preparations, Colours, and Qualities. As it diftils from the 
Wood it is called Barras, but afterwards affumes a double 
Name, the fineft and cleared being called Galipot, and the 
coarfer, marbled Barras. 

Of the Galipot is made what we call white Pitch, or Bur- 
gundy Pitch, which is nothing but the Galipot melted with 
Oil of Turpentine ; tho' fome will have it a native Pitch, 
diftilling from a Refinous Tree growing in the Mountains of 
the Franche-Compte. 

Of the fame Galipot is likewife prepared what we call Ro- 
fin; by boiling the Pitch to a certain Confidence, and ma- 
king it up in Cakes. See Rosin. 

The black Pitch, which is what we properly call Pitch, 
is the liquid Galipot burnt and reduced into the Form and 
Confidence we fee it in by mixing Tar with it while hot. 

The bed is that brought from Sweden and Norway.— Its 
Goodnefs confifts in its being of a lhining black, dry, and 
brittle. 

Naval Pitch, Pix Navalit, is that drawn from old Pines, 
rang'd and burnt like Charcoal.— This, with the Mixture of 
Tow or beaten Cables, lerves for the pitching of Veffels. 

Naval fitch is alfo that fcraped from off the Sides of old 



VelTels ; and which is fuppofed to have acquired an aftrin 
gent Virtue, by means of the Salt- Water.— It ferves to make 
Plafters ; tho' 'tis certain the Apothecaries ufually ftibiti- 
tute the common black Pitch in its dead. 

Greek-Pitch, or Spanifli Pitch, is that boil'd in Water till 
it have loft its natural Smell ; upon which it becomes drv 
and pliable. ' 

The Ancients call'd it Colophony, from Colophon a City in 
Greece, whence great Quantities were brought. See Colo- 
phony. 

Oil of Pitch, Oleum Picinum, is an Oil procured from 
Pitch, by feparating the aqueous Matter that fwims a-top 
of the melted Pitch — This for the great Virtues attributed 
to it alfo call'd Balm of Pitch. 

Pitch, in Building, is the Angle, a Gable End, and 
confequently the whole Roof of a Building, is let to. See 
Gable. 

If the Length of each Rafter be % of the Breadth of the 
Building; the Roof is faid to be true pitch. 

If the Rafters are longer, 'tis faid to be a high or Jliarp 
pitch 'd Roof ; if (horter, which feldom happens, it is faid 
to be a low or flat pitch d Roof. See Roof, Rafter, efr; 

Pitch is alfo a Sea-Term. When a Ship fills with 

her Head too much into the Sea, or beats againft it fo as to 
endanger her Top-Mafts, they fay, (be will pitch her Mafis 
by the board. 

P I TC H I N O'Peiice, a Duty, commonly of one Penny, 
paid for pitching or letting down every Sack of Corn, or 
Pack of Merchandize, in a Fair or Market. 

P I T H, P 1 t, or P 1 t t E, the inward, central Part of a 
Tree, or Plant; anfwering to the Medulla, or Marrow, of an 
Animal. See Plant, Tree, &e. 

Some will have the Circulation of the Sap to be effefted 
by means of the Pith; others by the Bark; and others by 
the Wood. See Sap, Circulation, ctrc. 

PITHIA, and Pithian. See Pythia and Py- 

T H I A N. 

PITT, Cavea, of a Theatre, all that Space between the 
Amphitheatre, or Galleries, and Theatre or Stage; call'd by 
the Ancients Orcheflra, and by the French Parterre. See 
Theatre, &c. 

This being the mod commodious Part, it was here the 
Roman Senate was placed. See Orchestra. 

It has its Nime Pitt, in Latin Cavea, from its being funk 
below the Level of the Stage. See Stage. 

PIT TA C I U M, mntuait, in Chirurgery, a Name which 
fome Authors give to a little Cloth fpread with a Salve, to 
be laid on a Part affected. 

PITTANCE, or Pitance, Pietance, Fit a- 
n 1 c a, the Commons, or Allowance of Meat, be it Fi(h, 
Flefh, or the like, ftatedly eaten at Meals, befides Bread. 

The Word is not much ufed except among Religious, aid 
thole who live in College or Community. Du Cange de- 
rives it from PinBantia, ufed in the lower Latin for a Mo- 
nachal Portion given to two Monks in the fame Dilh, con- 
fiding of fomething better than Pulfe. 

Hence we fometimes alfo find it denote a Meal, or Com- 
mons, better than ordinary ; fuch as is allowed in Commu- 
nities on Feaft Days, 

Others derive the Word i pietate ; and others, with Salmon 
Jius, from Pittacia, a Mefs, or Portion, allowed the Soldiers, 
mentioned in feveral Laws of the Theodofian Code.— Tis ad- 
ded, that the Word Pittacia properly fignified a Title, or 
written Label, added a-top of the Veffels, to fhew what 
was within-fide, or how it was intended. 

PITUITA, one of the four Humours found in the Bo- 
dies of Animals, on which their Temperament is commonly 
fuppofed to depend. See H u m o r and Tempera- 
ment. 

The Pituita, call'd alfo Phlegm, is properly the moft vif- 
cid, and glutinous Part of the Blood, feparated in the lar- 
ger! Glands, where the Contortions of the Arteries are great- 
eft, and give the greared Retardation to the Blood's Veloci- 
ty ; as in the Glands about the Mouth and Head. See Se- 
cretion and Phlegm. 

The Clafs of Phlegmagogues, as Manna, &c. are fuppofed 
to purge Pituita. See Phlegmaqogue, Purgative, Min- 
na, cj-c. 

The Phyficians give feveral Epithets to the Pituita, ac- 
cording to its Condition or Qualities, as Saline, Vitreow, 
Gypfous, Acid, &c. 

The Pituita is fuppofed to be the prevailing Humour in 
cold, heavy, (low People, inclined to Serioufnefs and Study; 
as the Bile in thofe inclined to War, &c. See P h l e g- 
m a t 1 c. 

The Pituita difcharged at the Nodrils, is feparated in the 
Membrane that lines the Cavities of the Nofe, Cheeks, &c. 
See Nose. 

Its Ule is to keep the Membrane Toft, and defend it from 
Injuries of[extraneous Bodies, efpecialiy thofe of the Air, 
which pafles this Way in lnfpiration when the Mouth is fhut. 

PITUITARY 
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PITUITARY Gland is a Gland in the Brain, (bmewhat 
difficult to be feen without removing it Out of its Place. See 
Brain. 

It is of the Size of a very large Pea, in the Sella of the 
Os Sphendides, under the Infundibulum, wherewith it com- 
municates ; receiving from it a Lympha* or Juice, which 
the Infundibulum derives from the Plexus Choroides and pi- 
neal Gland ; and from this Lympha does the Gland take its 
Name. See Infundieulum, &c. 



between the two-, and conceive it to be the Situation of a 

Body among adjacent Bodies confider'd as at reft Thus 

tteTower (hall be deemed to remain in the fame Time, 
tho the ambient Air be changed, fince it retains the fame 
Situation, with regard to the neighbouring Hills, Trees, and 
other Parts of the Earth. 

Sir Ifaac Newton better and more intelligibly diftinguifhes 
Place into Abfalute and Relative. 

Abfohte and Primary Place is that Part of infinite and im- 



It alfo filtrates a Juice itfelf; feparating from the Blood, movable Space which a Body poffeffes. See Ab 



a white Liquor very fubtile, and apparently very fpirituous, 
See Spirits. 

M. Lime obferves a Sinus, or Refervoir, of Blood, which 
touches this Gland -, and which is open to it in the Place 
of Contaft, fo that the Gland lies partly in the Blood. 
—This, that Author takes to do the Office of a Balneum Ma- 
ris, in keeping the Gland in the Degree of Warmth necef- 
fary for the Difcharge of its Functions. 

This Gland is found in all Quadrupeds, Fifhes, and Fowls, 
as well as in Men. 

M. Littre gives an Inftance of a tedious Difeale; and at 



Relative or Secundary Place is the Space it poffeiTis confi- 

dered with regard to other adjacent Objects Dr. Clarke 

adds another kind of relative Place, which he calls relative- 
ly common Place, and defines it that part of any movable or 
meafurable Space which a Body poffeffes, which Place moves 
together with the Body. See Motion. 

Place, Mr. Locke obferves, is fometimes likewife taken 
for that Portion of infinite Space poffefs'd by the material 
World ; tho' this, he adds, were more properly call'd Ex- 
tenfion. See Extension. 

The proper Idea of Place, he fays, is the rehtive Pofi- 



length Death, arifing from an Obftruction and Inflammation of tion of any thing, with regard to its Diftance from certain 



this Gland. 

PIVOT, a Foot, or Shoe of Iron, or other Metal, ufu- 
ally conical, or terminating in a Point ; whereby a Body, 
intended to turn round, bears on another fix'd at Reft, and 
performs its Circumvolutions. 

Large Gates, &c. ufually turn on Pivots.— The Ancients 
tell us, they had Theatres in Rome that held Eighty thoufand 
People; which yet turn'd on afingle Pivot. See Theatre 
and Amphitheatre. 

PLACARD, orPLACART, otPlacaert, afo- 



fix'd Points-, whence we fay, a thing hasor has not chang'd 
Place, when its Diftance is not alter'd with refpifl: to thole 
Bodies. 

For the Vifwn of P t a c e. See Vision. 

Place, in Opticks, or Optic Place, is the Point to 
which the Eye refers an Object. See Optic. 

Thus the Points D and E (Tab. Optics, j>g. 68.) to which 
two Spectators in D and E refer the Object C, are call'd 
Optic Places. See Vision. 

Here, if aright Line joining the Optic Places D and E, be 



reign Term, frequent in Gazettes, tho' fcarce yet natura- parallel to a right Line paffing thro' the Eyes of the Speft 
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liz'd. 

It fignifies a Leaf, or Sheet of Paper, ftretch'd and ap- 
plied upon a Wall, or Poft. Edicts, Regulations, &c. are 

to be made publick in Placards. 

The Word Placard is alfo ufed for a Libel, or Lampoon. 
—At Rome, Placards againft the Pope are frequently fix'd in 
the Night-time, to the Statue of Pafquin. See Pasqui- 
nade. 

Placard, in Architecture, the Decoration of the Door 
of an Apartment ; confiding of a Chambranle, crown'd 
with its Frieze or Gorge ; and its Corniche fometimes fup- 
ported by Confoles. See Door. 

Placard, In our Cuftoms, a Licence whereby a Per- 
Ibn is permitted to (hoot in a Gun > or to ufe unlawful Game. 
See Game. 

PLACE, Locus, in Philofophy, that Part of immovable 
Space which any Body poffeffes. See Body and Space. 



tors A, B •, the Diftance of the Optic Places D, E will be 
to the Diftance of the Speftators A and B, as the Diftance 
of one of the Optic Places from the Place of the Object EC, 
to the Diftance of the other Spectator from the fame Object 
A C. 

Optic Pl a c e of a Star, is a Point in the Surface of the 
Mundane Sphere, as C or B, (Tab. Astronomy Fig. 27.) where- 
in a Spectator in E, or T, fees the Center of the Star S. 
See Star and Planet. 

This is divided into true and apparent. 

True or real Optic P L A c E is that Point of the Surface of 
the Sphere, B, wherein a Spectator, placed in the Center 
of the Earth C, fees the Center of the Star or Phenome- 
non Or a Point among the fix'd Stars, determined by a 

Line drawn from the Center of the Earth, through that of 
theStar,and terminated in C among the Stars. SeeSPHERE. 

Apparent or vijible Optic Place is the Point of the Sur- 



Ari/totle and his Followers, divide Place into External and face of the Sphere, wherein a Spectator, placed on the Sur- 
face of the Earth E, fees the Center of the Star S. Or a 

Point found by a Line paffing from the Spectator's Eye 
through the Star, and terminated in the Sphere of the 
Stars. 

The Diftance between the two Optic Places is what we call 
the Parallax. See Parallax. 

P L k c n of the Sun, a Star, or Planet, (imply, denotes the 
Sign and Degree of the Zodiack, which the Body is in.' See 
Sun, Star, &c. 

Or, it is that Degree of the Ecliptic, reckoned from the 
Beginning of Aries, which the Planet's, or Star's Circle of 
Longitude cuts ; and therefore coincides with the Longi- 
tude of the Sun, Planet, or Star. See Longitude. 

As the Sine of the Sun's greateft Declination, 23° 30': 
to the Sine of any prefent Declination given or o'oferved, 
■v. g. 23 15' : : fo is Radius : 10. To the Sine of his Lon- 
gitudegi 52'i which if the Declination wereNorth, would 
give 20 52' of Gemini, If South 20° 52' of Capricorn, for 
the Sun's Place. See Planet. 

Moons Pl ac e is that Point of her Orbit wherein (he 
is found at any Time. See Moon and Orbit. 
_ This, byreafon of the great Inequalities in the Lunar Mo- 
tions, which render a Number of Equations a«d Reductions 
necelfary e'er the juft Point be found, is of various kinds ; 
viz.. her fictitious Place, which is the Moon's Place once e- 
quated ; her Place nearly true, which is her Place twice e- 
quated; and the Moon's true Place, which is her Ware thrice 
equated. See Equation. 

Eccentric P L a c e of a Planet in its Orbit, is the Place, 
or Point of its Orbit, wherein a Planet would anpear if feen 
from the Sun. 

Thus fuppofe N E R the Ecliptic, N P Q.the Planet's 
Orbit, the Sun in S, the Earth in T, and the Planet in P ; 
the right Line S P expreff-s the Eccentric Place m the Orbit. 



Internal. 

Internal Place is that Space or Room which the Body fills 

or contains External is that which includes or contains 

the Body ; call'd by Ariflotle, the firft or concave and im- 
movable Surface of the ambient Body. 

'Tis controverted in the Schools, whether Internal Place 
be a real Entity, or only an imaginary Being; i. e. whether it 
be anything intrinfically ; or only an Aptitude and Capacity 
of receiving Bodies. 

Some maintain it a pofitive Being, Incorporeal, Eternal, 
Independant, and Infinite ; and affert it to be no other than 
the lmmenfily of the Godhead. 

The Cartefians, on the contrary, hold Internal Place, ab- 
ftraflly confijer'd, to be no other than the very Extenfion 
of the Bodies contained therein ; and therefore in no wife 
different from the Bodies themfelves. 

The Schoolmen likewife difpute whether External Place 
be movable or immovable. Its Immobility is argued from 
this Confideration, that what moves mud neceffarily leave 
its Place, which it cannot do if it go along with the movable. 
Others charge an Abfurdity on this Opinion of Ariflotle, 
viz.. That hence it follows, that a Body really at reft is 
continually fhifting Place : A Tower, for inftance, on a 
Plain, or a F^ock in the middle of the Sea, in regard the 
one and the other are continually inclofed with new Air 
or new Water, mult be faid to be in Motion, or to change 
Place. 

To' falve this Difficulty, and ward off the Abfurdity which 
follows from Ariftotle's laying down External Space as im- 
movable ; infinite Expedients have been had recourfe to — 
The Scotijls contend for Place's being immovable, by Equi- 
valence. Thus, when the Wind blows, the Air which in- 
verted the Surface of the Tower does indeed recede, but 
then other fimilar and equivalent Air takes place — TheTZw- 
m//hchufeto deduce the Immobility of External Place, from 
keeping the fame Diftance from the Center, and the Car- 
dinal Points of the World. The Nominalifls, from aCor- 

refpondence with certain virtual Parts of the Divine Immen- 
fity. 

The Cartefians deny External Place to be either a fur- 
lounding Surface, or a Body furrounded, or a meaa Term 



Heliocentric Place, of a Planet, or its P L a c e redu- 
ced to the Ecliptic, or the Eccentric Place in the Ecliptic, is 
that Point of the Ecliptic to which a Planet, view'd from 
the Sun, is referr'd. See Heliocentric. 

This coincides with the Longitude of a Planet view'd 
from the Sun. See Longitude, 

Thus 
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Thus the right Line R S {fame Fig.)^ defigns the Heliocentric 
Place, or Place re.duc'd to the Ecliptic. 

Geocentric Vl ace is that Point of the Ecliptic, to which 
a Planet view'd from the Earth is referr'd. See Geocen- 
tric. 

Thus, N E O R (fame Fig.) reprefenting the Ecliptic, &c. 
TR will reprefentthe the Geocentric Place. 

Place of Radiation, in Optics, is the Interval, or Space 
in a Medium or tranfparent Body, thro' which any vifible 
Objeft radiates. See Radiation, &c. 

Place, in Geometry, is a Line ufed in the Solution of 
Problems ; more ufually call'd by the Latin Name Locus. 

See the Doctrine of Geometrical Places, under the Article 
Locus. 

Place, in War, is a genera! Name for all kinds ef For- 
trefles, where a Party may defend themfelves ; and may be 
defined to be a Place fo difpofed, as that the Parts which 
encompafs, it defend and flank one another. See Fort and 
Fortification. 

A Strong Place, is a Place flank'd and cover'd with Bafli- 
ons. See Bastion. 

Regular Place, is that whofe Angles, Sides, Baftions, and 
other Parts are equal ; and is ufually denominated from the 
Number of its Angles, as a Pentagon, a Hexagon, &c. See 
Pentagon, Hexagon, <$-c. 

Palma nova, built by the Venetians, is a Dodecagon. See 
Dodecagon. 

Irregular Place is that whofe Sides and Angles are un- 
equal. 

P L A c e of Arms, in Fortification, is a ftrong City, or 
Town, pitch'd upon for the chief Magazine of an Army. 
See Arms. 

Place of Arms in a City, is a large open Spot of Ground, 
where the Garrifon holds its Rendezvous at Reviews, and 
in Cafes of Alarm, to receive Orders from the Governor. See 
Garrison. 

Place of Arms in a Siege is a fpatious Place cover'd 
from the Enemy, where the Soldiers are kept ready to fu- 
ftain thofe at work in the Trenches, and to be commanded 
to the Places where they are wanted. 

Places/ Arms particular, in a Garrifon, is a Place 
near every Baftion, where the Soldiers, fent from the grand 
Place to the Quarters affigned them, relieve thofe that are 
either upon the Guard, or in fight. 

Place of Arms without, is a Place allowed to the Co- 
vert Way, for the planting of Cannon, to oblige thofe who 
advance in their Approaches to retire. 

PiACEif Arms in a Camp, is a large Space at the Head 
of the Camp, for the Army to be rang'd in and drawn up 
in Battalia. 

There is alfo a Place (or each particular Body toaflemble 
in. See Camp. 

P l a c e of Arms of a Troop, or Company, is the Spot 
of Ground on which the Troop, or Company, is drawn up_ 
See Troop, Ore. 

Place, among Logicians, Orators, &c. is the Seat of 
an Argument, or that from which it is taken. See Argu- 
ment and Topic. 

There are two forts of Places, viz. Inartificial and Arti- 
ficial.— -The firff, the Place ol Teftimony, Authority, &c. 
The fecond, that of Reafon ; as when we argue from Uni- 
verfals, e. gr. from Genus, Species ; from Caufes, as the End, 
Efficient, Matter, Form, &c. 

Common Place. See Common Place. 
Place of "Units, Tens, &c. See Unit and Numera- 
tion. 

PLACENTA, in Anatomy, a foftilh Mafs, found in 
the Womb of a pregnant Woman; wherein the Ancients 
fuppofed, the Blood was purified and prepared for the Nou- 
rilhment of the Foetus. See Foetus. 

Hence they alfo call'd it Hepar "Uterinum, the Liver of 
the Womb ; as if it did the Office of a Liver in preparing 
the Blood. See Liver. 

It is call'd by the Moderns Placenta, q. d. Cake or Cheefc- 
Cake ; becaufe in Form of a Cake. 

The Placenta is fuppofed by fome to be only a Mafs of co- 
agulated Blood ; for in the prefijng, or waffling it, it dif- 
folves ; and its real Ufe to be, to ferve as a Pillow for the 
Umbilical Veflels to reft on. See Umbilical. 

Its Figure is not unlike that of a Plate without Brims-, 
three quarters of a Foot over, and fometimes a Foot. It is 
round, generally Concave or Convex. The Concave Side 
adheres to the Uterus, and is uneven, having divers Protube- 
rances and Pits, by which it makes Impreflions upon, and 

receives them from, the Uterus Its Place in the Uterus, 

whatever fome pretend, is not certain. 

In Women, unlefs in cafe of Twins, &c. there is but 
one: However, the Number generally anfwers the Num- 
ber of the Foetus In fome Brutes, efpecially Oxen or 

Sheep, they are vere numerous, fometimes near an hundred, 
even for one Foetus, fmali, and refembling pretty large conglo- 
merate Glands. 



From the external or concave Side; which likewife has its 
Protuberances, tho' cover'd with a fmooth Membrane, iffu e 
the Umbilical Veflels, which are in great Plenty diftributed 
thro' the whole Subftance of it. See Umbilical. 

Some even imagine this Part to be nothing elfe but 3. 
Plexus of the Vein and Arteries, by whofe Extremities - 
pening into the Sides of the Hypogaftrick Veflels, the Cir- 
culation is perform'd between the "Mother and the Fcetus- 
for that fide of the Placenta, which adheres to the Womb' 
appears to be- nothing but the Extremities of an infinite 
Number of fmall Threads, which, in Labour, dropping out 
of the Pores in the fides of the Hypogaftrick Blood- Veflels, 
into which they had infinuated themfelves, is the occafion 
of the flowing of the Lochia, 'till the Uterus colhpfes, or. 
the Pores, by the natural Elafticity of the Veflels, contrail 
by Degrees. See Lochia. 

'Tis a great Difpute among the Anatomifts of the Royal 
Academy of Paris, whether the Placenta have any external 
Coat, whereby it is connected to the Womb.— M. Aiery 
maintains it has none; and that nothing hinders the Blood 
of the Mother from palling out of the Womb into the Pla- 
centa and thence to the Fcetus : In which Opinion he is fe- 
conded by M. Rohault. MefT. Vicuffens and Winfloxv main- 
tain the contrary ; in a fubrequent Memoir M. Rohault en- 
deavours to fhew, that the Placenta is no particular Part, 
but only a Portion of the Chorion condens'd or thicken'd. 
See Chorion. 

P L A C 1 T A, Pleas, a Term frequent in our Laws and 
Cuftoms. See Plea. 

Originally, Placita fignified certain publick Aflemblies, of 
all Degrees of Men, wherein the King prefided, and where 
the great Affairs of the Kingdom Were confuted upon. 

Thefe Aflemblies were call'd Placitrf generalia ; becaufe 
General it as univerj'orum major urn tarn Clericorum quam Laico- 
rum ibidem conveniebat — And, hence, the Decrees, Ordi- 
nances, Sentences, &c. of the Aflembly were alfo call'd 
Placita. 

Sim. Dunelmenjis tells us they were held in the open Fields; 
for, fays he, Nullamoportet Regem in Uteris ajjignare curiam, 
quia ubi rex judicat in aperto, tbi eft Curia fua. See Court 
and Curia. 

Some will have thefe Placita generalia, and Curia Regis, to 
be much the fame with what we now call a Parliament. See 
Parliament. 

The Lords Courts came hence alfo to be call'd Placita ge- 
neralia, tho' oftener Curia generates; becaufe all their Te- 
nants and Vaffals were obliged to appear in them. See Lord 
Vassal, &c. 

We alfo meet with Placitum nominatum, for the Day ap- 
pointed a Criminal to appear in and make his Defence, Leg. 

Hen. I. And Placitum fraclum, i. e. when the Day is 

laps'd. 

My Lord Coke derives the Word a placendo, quia bene pla- 
citare fuper omnia placet. Indeed this feems a very fanciful 
Definition; and others have more Reafon in deriving it 
from the German Plats, or the Latin Plateis, Fields, 01 
Streets, where thefe Aflemblies were originally held. 

PL AC I TARE, in the old Law-Books, fignifies to 
plead Caufes. See Pleading. 

Atfos p\&citzndi awe conq'feftum, fuit coram aldermanno, Cr 
proceribus, Cfr eorum Hundredariis, fc. Baronibus, Majoribus, 
Melioribus, Senioribus & Vrbanis. Mf. in Bibl. Cott. fub 
Tit. Vitellius. 

Hence, Placitator, a Pleader.— Ralph Flambard is recorded 
to be totius Regni Placitator, in William the fecond's Time. 

PLACITUM, in Law, a Sentence of the Court ; or an 
Opinion, Ordinance, or Decree. See Sentence, Decree, 
Canon, crc. 

PLAFOND, orPLATFOuND, in Architecture, 
the Ceiling of a Room, whether it be flat or arched ; lin'd 
with Plalter, or Joiners-Work, and frequently enriched 
with Paintings, Chr. See Cieling. 

P L a f o n d is alfo more particularly ufed for the Bottom 
of the Projefture of the Larmier of the Corniche ; call'd al- 
fo Sofit. See Sofit and Larmier. 

PLAGIARY, in Philology, Author-Theft ; or the Pra- 
ftice of purloining other Peoples Works, and putting them 
off for a Man's own. 

Among the Romans, Plagiarius was properly a Perfon who 
bought, fold, or retain'd, a free Man for a Slave; fo call'd, 
becaufe the Flavian Law condemned fuch a Perfon to be 
whipp'd, adplagas. See Slave. 

Thomafm has an exprefs Treatife de plagio litterario ; 
wherein he lays down the Laws and Meafures of the Right 
which Authors have to one anothers Commodities.— Dictio- 
nary- Writers, at leaft fuch as meddle with Arts and Scien- 
ces, feem exempted from the common Laws of Meum and 
Tuum ; they don't pretend to fet up on their own bottom, 
nor to treat you at their own Colt. 

Their Works are fuppofed, in great Meafure, AfTemblages 
of other Peoples ; and what they take from others they do 
it avowedly, and in the open Sun,— In effeCt, their Quality 
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gives t!iera a Title to every thing that may be for their pur- 
ple, wherever they find it ; and if they rob, they don't do 
it any otherwife, than as the Bee does, for the publick Ser- 
vice. Their Occupation is not pillaging, but collefting Con- 
tributions ; and if you ask them their Authority, they'll pro- 
duce you the Praftice of their Predeceffors of' ail Ages and 
Nations. See Dictionary. 

PLAGUE, Pestis, Pest it. enc e, a very atute, 
deftruftive, malignant, and contagious Difeafe ; ufually pro- 
ving mortal. See Disease. 

The Plague is commonly defined by a malignant Fever ; 
but Diemerbroek thinks the two ought to be diftinguifhed ; 
the Fever not being the EfTence, but only a Symptom, or 
Effeft, of the Plague. See Fever. 

The Plague is reckoned by Dr. Lifter, and many others, 
as an Exotic Difeafe, never bred or propagated in England, 
but always imported from abroad, and particularly from the 
Levant, the Coafts of Afia the leflfcr, Egypt, &c. where it 
is familiar. Sydenham obferves, that it rarely infefts Eng- 
land oftener than once in 40 Years ; but, thro' the Mercy 
of Go d, 'tis now 60 Years fince we have been vifited. 

The Origin, and Caufe of the Plague has been a celebrated 

Subject, of Controverfy among Phyficians The Diforder is 

generally fuppofed to be communicated by the Air ; but 
how, and in what manner the Air becomes thus deadly, is 
the Queftion. Some will have Infects the Caufe of Plagues is 
ot Blights ; which being brought in Swarms from other Parts 
by the Winds, are taken into the Lungs in Respiration, 
mix with the Blood and Juices, and attack and corrode the 
Vifcera. See Blight. 

Mr. Boyle attributes it principally to the Effluvia or Exha- 
lations breathed into the Atmofphere, from noxious Mine- 
rals. See Exhalation, &c. 

The Air, in effect, is depraved in fir more Places than 
improved, by being impregnated with fubterraneous Expira- 
tions.— Indeed among the Minerals known to us, Caere are 
many more noxious than wholelbme; and the Power of the 
former to do Mifchief, is more efficacious than of the Litter 
to do good, as we guefs by the fmall Benefit Men receive in 
point of Health, by the Effluvia of any Mineral or other 
known Foffil, in comparifon of the great and Midden Da- 
mage often done by the Expirations of Orpiment; Sanda- 
rack, and white Arfenic. See Poison. 

Amongft the various forts of Particles wherewith the At- 
mofphere is replete, fome may be fo fmall, and folid,or fo con- 
veniently fhaped, as to enter many of the numerous Orifices of 
the minute Glandules of the Skin, Or at other Pores thereof. 
Thus, tho' neither Paper, nor Bladder, be pervious to the Elaftic 
Parts of the Air-, yet may either of them be eafily penetrated 
by other Corpufcles of the Atmofphere; and Mr. Boyle has 
prepared a dry Body, which being inclofed in either, would, 
without wetting or difcolouring or any ways (enfibly alter- 
ing them, pafs in a trice thro' the Pores thereof, in l'uch 
Plenty, as to exert a manifeft Operation on Bodies placed 
at fbme Diftance beyond them. 

This is confirmed from the fudden Check almoft every 
Summer given to the Plague at Grand Cairo; for fince mor- 
bific Caufes operate more effectually than curative ones, 
it feems more than probable, that Exhalations attending 
from under Ground, may produce peftilential Fevers, and 
the Plague itfelf-, fince the Corpufcles which impreg- 
nate the Egyptian Air upon the fwelling of the Nile, put a 
I'peedy ftop not only to the Contagion, but to the Malignity 
of the Plague, aflifted even by the Summer's Heat, which 
there is exceffive. See Inundation. 

'Tis poffible there may be noxious Minerals in a Country, 
that are not often able to produce Peftilences; they may 
be in Strata, or Beds, fo deep, that even a fmall Earth- 
quake (hall not affeft them, tho' a more violent Shock may. 
See Strata, Earthquake, &c. 

And hence may we account for the Plague's raging in 
fome Parts of Africa once in thirty, or once in a hundred 
Years ; fince there may be periodical Paroxyfms, or grand 
and vehement Commotions in fubterraneal Parts, tho' not 
yet obferved in them. 

Tis probable peculiar kinds of venomous Exhalations may 
fometimes be emitted, efpecially after Earthquakes ; and 
thus occafion mortal Difeafes in Animals of one kind and 
not of another, and in this or that Place, and not elfe- 
where Fcrnelius gives us an Account of a Plague, or Mur- 
rain, in 1 5 14, which invaded none but Cats. Dionyfius Ha- 
hcarnaffeus mentions a Plague which attacked none but Maids : 
And that which raged in the Time of Centilis killed fcarce 
any Women, and very few but lufty Men. Eoterus men- 
tions another Plague, which affaulted none but the younger 
fort; and we have Inftances of the fame kind of a later 
Handing. Cardan fpeaks of a Plague at Bafil, with which 
the Satturs, and not the Italians, Germans, or French were 
infefted ; and 7»ib. Vtenhovius takes notice of a cruel Plague 
at Copenhagen, which, tho' it raged among the Danes, fpared 
the Germans, Dutch, and Englifii, who went with all Free- 
dom, and without the leaft. Danger, to the Houfes of the 
infefted, 



The Plague, according to Sydenham, ufinllv begins with a 
Chillinels, and Ihivering, like the Accefs of an intermitting 
Fever; then comes onaNaufea, with vehement Vomiting 
an intenfe Pain about the Region of the Heart, as if pinch'd 
in a Prefs, and a burning Fever, which continually preys 
on the Patient, 'till either Death, or the Eruption of 
fonie Bubo, Parotis, or other Tumor, in the Inguina or 
Axilla:, or behind the Ears, relieve him, and difcharge the 
Matter of the Difeafe. Sometimes, indeed, it attacks with- 
out any Fever ; purple Spots appearing all at once, the cer- 
tain Signs of prefent Death; but this rarely happens except 
at the beginning of fome tetribie Plague, It has alfo been 
known to make its firft Appearance in Tumors, without a'- 
ny Fever, or other violent Symptom. 

Heavinefs, Pain in the Stomach Head and Back, Car- 
dialgy, broken Sleep, Anxiety, Alteration in the Look, 
Difficulty of breathing, Hiccough, Syncope, Delirium, con- 
vulfive Twitchings, Diarrhxa, Eyes funk or inflamed, 
Tongue black and dry; vehement Drought, fetid Breathj 
Carbuncles, Spots livid purple green, &c. are alfo Sym- 
ptoms ufually attending this Difeafe. 

A great deal depends on the Circumftances of the Tumors, 
or Plague Sores : as they appear, and increafe, the Fever a- 
bates ; and as they fink, or diminifh, renews again. When 
they happen about the Time of the Crifis, and fuppurate 
kindly, they are good Prognofticks of a happy Recovery. 
See Crisis. 

In Acute Difeafes, fays Hippocrates, Prognofticks are ever 
fallacious. However, in the terrible Plague at Nimeguen, 
Diemerbroek, who attended the Sick through the whole Pro- 
grels thereof, relates, That thofe taken ill about New and 
Full Moon rarely efcaped; that Faiutings, Swoonings, and 
Palpitations of the Heart, were ufually deadly Signs; an in- 
termitting Pulfe always mortal ; Drowfinels, Sneezings, 
tremulous Motions, Doting, fore Throat, &c. were ill 6- 
niens: Pleurifies, always mortal; Coftivenefs a good Sign; 
a Diarrhxa almoft constantly fatal : Bloody Stools or Urines 
always prefaged ill. 

As to the Cure, Phyficians are much divided. It is gene- 
rally attempted with Alexipharmachicks and Cardiacs, with 
the Affilbance either of Sudorifics, or Phlebotomy, or both. 

Many eminent Phyficians, both ancient and modern, 

highly commend Blood-letting; Sydenham, particularly; fays, 
that if ufed copioufly, and in time, it never yet did harm ; 
but that Sudorifics often prove pernicious : Diemerbroek, on 
the contrary, with other very experienced Writers, proteft 
againft Phlebotomy as very dangerous; and often deadly ; 
The chief Hopes they build in Diaphoretics and Sudorifics ; 
Emetics and Purgatives are abfolutely forbid : and yet Dr. 
Sayer ufed the former with good Succefs, in the Beginning 
of the Difeafe in the Plague at London, Ann. 1640. See A« 
lexipharmic, ore. 

The Juice of Lemons is commended as of fingular Effi- 
cacy in the Plague, and peftilential Fevers. Pifo relates that 
it is the principal Remedy of the Indians, and protefts he 
never knew any thing come up to it. Dr. Harris obferves 
that the fame is what the Turks have principally Recourfe 

to.. Camphor is alio much extoll'd. This, Etmuller af- 

fures us, was the Bafis of Heinfius's Antipeftilential Oil. who 
had a Statue erefted to him when dead, in the City of Ve- 
rona, for the Service he had done hereby. — Tt was prepared 
of equal Quantities of Camphor, Citron Bark, and Amber. 
— The Viperine Salt and Rob of Elder-Berries are alio com- 
mended. 

For Prefervatives againft this Difeafe, they are ufually 
fumm'd up in the popular Diflich ; 

H&c tria labificam tollunt abverbia pejlem, 
Max, longe, tarde, cede, recede, redi. 

Cauteries, and efpecially Iflbes, and Setons in the Inguina, 
are found of great Service in preferring from Infection. A 
Piece of Myrrh held in the Mouth in contagious Places, is 
alio commended. But Diemerbroek alfares, that there is no- 
thing better in this Intention, than fmoaking Tobacco ; but 
he adds, that it was only fo to fuch as had not made the 
Practice familiar to them. The other Prefervatives ufed by 
that great Author, were the Sad. Helenii, Cardomums'; 
White-Wine Vinegar, and Chearfulnefs ; and when he 
found his Spirits low, as if the Difeafe were taking Pouef- 
fion, a Cup of generous Wine, fometimes to a Degree of 
Drunkennefs. 

P L a g u e I Vatc r, Aqua Epidemica, is one of the Com- 
pound Waters of the Shops. See Water. 

PLAIN, an Epithet applied to various Things, gene- 
rally importing them to be fmootb, even, level, or Super- 
ficial, or jimple, or obvious, or the like. 

In this Senfe the Words ftand oppofed to rough, J~olid,in- 
bour'd, enrich' d, &c. 

It is a Maxim in Heraldry, that the plainer the Coat the 
nearer to Antiquity.. — .Plain Coats are fuch as are leaft en- 
cumber/d. See Coat, &e. 
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Pi A i K Figure, in Geometry, is an uniform Surface, 
from every Point of whofe Perunierera, right Lines may be 
drawn to every other Point in the fame. See Figure ; fee 
alio Plane and Surface. 

Plain Angle is an Angle contained under two Lines, or 
Surfaces. See Angle. 

It is fo call'd in contradiftinction to a fold Angle. See 
Solid. 

Plain Triangle is a Triangle included under three right 
Lines, or Surfaces-, in oppofition to a fpherical, and amixt 
Triangle. See Triangle. 

Plain Trigonometry is the Doctrine of plain Triangles, 
their Meafures, Proportions, d"r. See Trigonometry. 

Plain Glafs, Mirror,Sic. in Optics, is a Glafs or Mirror, 
whole Surface is flat or even. See the Phenomena Laws of 
plain Mirrors, under the Article Mirror. 

Plain Mirrors are what we popularly call Looking-Glaffes ; 
fee the manner of grinding, polilhing, and preparing them, 
under the Article Looking-Glafs Grinding. 

P l a i n Tyle. See Tyle. 

Plain Scale, is a thin Fuller, whereon are graduated the 
Lines of Chords, Sines, Tangents, Secants, Leagues, Rhumbs, 
&c. of ready life in moil Parts of the Mathematics, chief- 
ly in Navigation. See Line, ei-c. 

See its Defcription and Ofe under the Article Scale. 

Plain Chart, in Navigation, is a Sea-Chart, wherein the 
Meridians and Parallels are reprefented by parallel ftrait 
Lines ; and where, of Confequence, the Degrees are the 
fame in all the Parallels of Latitude. 

See the Properties, ConftruSion, Sic. of thisChart under the 
Article Chart. 

Plain Sailing, in Navigation, is the Art of working the 
fcveral Cafes and Varieties in a Ship's Motion, on a plain 
Chart. See plain Chart. 

Plain Sailing is founded on the Supposition of the Earth 
being a Plane or flat ; which, tho' notorioufly falfe, yet 
Places beinglaid down accordingly, and a long Voyage broke 
into many Sort ones ; the Voyage may be tolerably perform'd 
by it, near the fame Meridian. 

In Plain Sailing it is imagined, that by the Rhumb- Line, 
Meridian, and Parallel of Latitude, there always will be 
formed a Right-angled Triangle; and that Co pofited, as that 
the Perpendicular may reprefent Part of the Meridian, or 
North and South Line, containing the Difference of Lati- 
tude : The Bate of the Triangle, reprefents the Departure; 

and the Hypothenufe the Diftance failed The Angle at the 

Top is the Courfe, and the Angle at the Bafe the Comple- 
ment of the Courfe; any two of which, with the Right- 
Angle being given, the Triangle may be protracted, and the 
other three Parts found. See Triangle. 

For the Doctrine of 'Plain Sailing, fee Sailing. 

Plain Table, in Geometry, Ore. an Inftrument ufed in 
the Surveying of Land -, whereby the Draught, or Plan, is 
taken on the Spot, without any future Protraction or plot- 
ting. See Surveying, Plotting, &c. 

The Plain Table, reprefented Tab. Surveying, Fig. 31. con- 
fifts of a Parallelogram of Wood, about 15 Inches long and 
i2broad; round this goes a Boxen jointed Frame, by means 
whereof a Sheet of Paper isfaften'd tight to the Table, fo as 
Lines may be conveniently drawn upon it. 

On each fide the Frame, which may be put on either 
fide upwards, towards the inward Edge, are Scales of Indies, 
fubdivided, for the ready drawing of Parallel Lines.— Befide 
which, on one fide are projected the 360 Degrees of a Cir- 
cle, from a Brafs Center in the middle of the Table, (each 
Degree halved) with two Numbers to every loth Degree, 
the one expreliing the Degree, the other its Complement to 
360, to fave Subtraction : On the other fide are projected 
the 180 Degrees of a Semicircle, from a Brafs Center in the 
middle of the Table's Length, and at ^ of its Breadth ; each 
Degree halv'd, and every Tenth noted with two Numbers, 
viz.. the Degree and its Complement to 180 . 

To one fide of the Table is fitted a Compafs, for placing 
the Inftrument by, and the whole is fix'd by a Socket, up- 
on a three legg'd Staff for a Stand, on which it is turn'd 
round, or faften'd by a Screw, as occafion requires. — Laftly, 
to the Table belongs an Index, which is a Ruler at leaft 16 
Inches long, and 2 broad; and ufually graduated with Scales, 
&c. and having two Sights perpendicularly placed on its Ex- 
tremities. See Sight, Staff, Ball, and Socket, &c. 

Vfe ofthePLM a-Table. 

To tale an Angle hy the Plain Table : Or to find the Di- 
stance of two Places acccffible from the fame third. — Suppofe 
DA, DS(Tab. Surveying, Jig. 32.) the fides of the Angle requi- 
red; or AB the Diftance required.^ Place the Inftrument 
horizontally as near the Angle as poifible; and affume a Point 
in the Paper on the Table, v. g. C. To this Point apply 
the Edge of the Index, turning it about this and that 
way, 'till thro' the Sights you fee the Point B, and in this 
Situation of the Ruler, draw by its Edge the Line C E 



indefinitely. After the fame manner turn about the Index i 
on the fame Point, 'till thro' the Sights you fee the Point A - 

and draw the right Line c d indefinitely. Thus have you 

the Quantity of the Angle laid down. 

Meafure the Lines c A, c B, with a Chain ; (fee Chain.) 
and from a Scale, fet off the Meafures thus found, (fee Scale) 
on the refpeftive Lines ; which fuppofe to reach from c tob 

and from c to a. Thus will cb and ca be proportional to 

cB and cA. 

Transfer the Diftance ab to the fame Scale, and find its 
Length ; the Length thus found, will be the Length, or Di- 
ftance, of A B required. 

2° To find the Diftance of two Places, one whereof is inac- 

cefjible, by the Plain Table -Suppofe the Diftance required 

AB; {Fig. 33.) and A the accellible Point i° Place the 
Plain Table in C ; look thro' the Sights 'till you fee A and 
B; and draw ac and cb. Meafure the Diftance from your 
Station to A; and fet it off from the Scale, upon c a. 2° 
Remove the Table to A, where place it fo,as that the Point 
a reprefenting A, and the Index laid along the Line ac, you 
fee, backwards, the former Station C. {Note, m this fix- 
ing the Inftrument, lies the Ufe of the Compafs; for the 
Needle will hang over the fame Degree of the Card in the 
firft and the fecond Cafe ; fo that Ibme fet the Inftrument 
by the Needle alone ; others only ufe it to fhorten the 
Trouble, by bringing the Inftrument nearly to its due Por- 
tion by means thereof; and then fixing for good by the 
Back-Sight.) 3 The Inftrument fix'd, turn the Sights to B ; 
and draw the Line a b. a, On the Scale, meafure the In- 
terval ab; which will be the Diftance of A B required. 

1° To find the Diftance of two inacct-JJible Places by the Plain 
Table.— Suppofe the Diftance of A B {Cab. Surveying, Fig. 34.) 
required. i u Chufing two Stations in C and D; in the rirft 
C, place the Plain Table ; and thro' the Sights look to D, B 
and A; drawing by the Edge of the Index, the Lines cd, 
cb, ca.—z° Meafure the Diftance of the Stations CD; and 
fet this off, from a Scale, on e d.—%° Removing the Table 
from C, fix it in D; fo as the Point d hanging over the 
Place D, and the Index lying along the Line cd, thro' the 
Sights you fee the former Station C. The Inftrument thus 
fix'd, direct the Sights to A and B, and draw the right 
Lines d a and d b. Laftly, find the Diftance of a b, on the 
Scale; this will be the Diftance of A B required. 

Alter the fame Manner, may the Diftance of any Num- 
ber of Places be found from two Stations ; and thus may a 
Field, part of a Country, &c. be ftirvey'd. 

4° To take the Plot of a Field from one Station, whence all 

the Angles" may befecn; with the Plain Table. Placing the 

Inftrument in the Station, affume a Point in the Paper, to 
reprefent the fame, v.g.C. {Fig.21.) Laying the Edge of the 
Index to this Point ; direct it to the feveral Angles of the Field, 
A B C D E F, &l. and draw indefinite Lines by its Edge, to- 
wards every Angle, ,Wt. Ca, Cb, Cc, Sic. meafure the Di- 
ftance of each Angle from the Station, viz.. GA; CB, CC, 
CD, &c. and from a Scale fet it off from C on its corre- 
(ponding Line; the Extremities hereof will give Points, 
which being connected by Lines will reprefent the Field. 

5" To take the Plot of a Field, Wood, or the like, by going 
round the fame; with the Plain Table Place the Inftru- 
ment horizontally at the firft Angle, v.g. A. The Needle 
on the Meridian of the Card ; and affuming a Point on the 
Paper, to reprefent it, to that Point lay the Index, direct- 
ing it 'till thro' the Sights you fee a Mark in the Angle B. 
And draw an indefinite Line along it ; meafure the Diltanca 
of A and B, and from a Scale fet it off on the Line this 
drawn ; the Extremity of this Diftance will reprefent the 
Point B. Remove the Inftrument to B, where fet it fo as that 
the Needle hang over the Meridian of the Card; and foas 
the Index lying along the Line laft drawn, you Tee the for- 
mer Station A thro' the Sights: here fallen it, lay the In- 
dex to the Point B, and turn it, 'till thro' the Sights you 
fee the next Angle C; in this Situation draw a Line asbe- 
fore, meafure the Diftance BC, and fet it off from, a Scale 
on the Line. — -Remove the Inftrument to C, where, fixing 
it by the Needle, and the Back-Sight, as before, turn the 
Index on the Point C, 'till you fee the next Angle D; draw 
the Line, meafui-e, and fet off the Diftance C D as before, and 
remove the Plain Table to E ; where fix it, as before, look 
to the next Angle F, draw the Line, meafure, and fet off 
the Diftance, &c. 

In this manner having compafs'd the whole Field, you'll 
have its whole Perimeter plotted on the Table; which nnv 
be now caft up and its Contents found, as in the Article of 
Surveying. 

Manner offliifting Paper on the Plain Table. 

When in large Parcels of Ground, the Plot is found' W 
exceed the Dimenfions of the Plain Table, and to run off 
from the Paper; the Sheet mult be taken off the Table, and 
a trefh one put on , The way of managing which fhifring,is 
as follows.— -Suppofe H, K, M, Z, {Fig. 35.) the Limits of the 
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Plain Table ; fo that having laid down the Field from A to B, Lines. Such Problems can only hive two Solutions, in re- 
thence to C and D i you want room, the Line D E running gard a Right Line can only cut a Circle, or,one Circle cut 
off the Paper: Draw as much of the Line D E as the Paper another in two Points. 



will well 'hold, k. DO. And by means of the Divifions 
on the Edge of the Frame, draw the Line P Q thro' 0, pa- 
rallel to the Edge of the Table H M •, and thro' the Point 
of Interfeftion O, draw ON parallel to MZ. This done, 
take off the Frame, remove the Sheet, and clap a frelh one 
(Fig. 36.) m its tead i drawing on it a Line R S near the 
other Edge parallel thereto. Then lay the firft Sheet on the 
Table, fo as the Line PQlie exactly on the Line R S, to 
the belt Advantage, as at O. Laftly, draw as much of the 
Line O D, on the frefh Sheet, as the Table will hold ; and 
from O continue the Remainder of the Line D, to E. 
From E proceed with the Work as before to F, G, and A. 

Vfe of the Plain Table, as a Theodolite, Semicircle, or 
Circumferentor. 

The great Inconveniency of the "Plain Table is, that its 
Paper renders it impracticable in moift Weather. Even the 
Dew of the Morning and Evening is found to fwell the Pa- 
per confiderably, and of confequence to ilretch and diftort 

the Work To avoid this Inconvenience, and render the 

Inftrument ufeful in all Weathers; by leaving off the Paper, 



Plain Place, in Geometry, Locus planus, or Locus ad 
planum, a Term which the ancient Geometricians ufed for a 
Geometrical Locus, when it was a right Line, or a Circle ; 
in oppolition to a folid Place, which was an Elliplis, Para- 
bola, or Hyperbola. 

Thele plain Loci the Moderns diftinguifh into Loci ad re- 
ffam, and Loci ad Circulum. See Locus. 

Piai N, in Heraldry, is_ fometimes ufed for the Point of 
the Shield, when couped 1'quare ; a Part remaining under/ 
the Square, of a different Colour, or Metal, from the 
Shield. , 

This has been fometimes ufed as a Mark of Baft.irdy, and 
call'd Champagne: For when the legitimate Defendants of 
Baftards have taken away the Barr, Fillet, or Traveife bore 
by their Fathers, they are to cut the Point of the Shield, 
with a different Colour call'd Plain. See Bastard, Dimi- 
nution. 

Plain, or Plan e, in Perspective, in Mechanics, A- 
ftronomy, &c. See Plane. 

P L A 1 N T, in Law, is the propounding or exhibiting any 
Action, real or perfonal, in Writing. See Action. 

Hence, the Party making this Plaint, is call'd Plaintiff. 



and letting up a Pin in the Centre, it becomes a Theodo- See Plaintiff. 
lite, a Semicircle, or a Circumferentor, and practicable like PLAINTE, in the ancient Cufioms of France, was a 

them. Requeft, or Petition, prefehted to the King, againft the 

The Plain Table ftripp'd of its Paper, becomes either a Judges of the Provinces, and afterwards againft Bailiffs and 



Theodolite, or a Semicircle, or as that lide of the Frame which 
has the Projection of the Degrees of a Circle, or a Semicircle, 
is turn'd upwards. If it be to ferve for a Theodolite ; the In- 
dex, which as a Plain Table turns on any Point as a Center, 
is constantly to turn about the Brafs Center Hole in the 
Middle of the Table. 

If for a Semicircle, it mult turn on the other Brafs Center 
Hole •, in both Cafes 'tis done by means of a Pin rais'd in 
the Holes. 

When the Plain Table is to ferve as a Circumferentor ; 
fcrew the Compafs to the Index, and both of them to the 
Head of the Staff, with a Brafs Screw-Pin fitted for the 
Purpofe ; fo as the Staff and Table (landing fix'd, the Index, 
Sights, &e. may be turn'd about and vice verfa. 

To tak an Angle by the Plain Table, confidered as a Theo- 
dolite. uppofe the Quantity of the Angle E K G (Fig. 20.) 

required. Place the Inftrument at K, the Theodolite Side 
of the Frame upwards, laying the Index on the Diameter. 
Turn the whole Inftrument about, the Index remaining on 
the Diameter, 'till thro' the Sights you fpy E. Screw the 
Inftrument fad there, and turn the Index on its Center, 'till 



Senefchals; for denying Juftice, or for rendering Judgment 
contrary to the Laws of the Realm. 

For in thofe Days there was no Appeal from their Deci- 
sions ; but they all pronounced at the laft hand : So that the 
Plainte was not directed againft the Party, but aeainft the 
Judge-, who wasajourn'd to fee his own Sentence declared 
null. 

This was a kind of Supplement to the Way of Appeals, 
which was then fhut up.— Thefe Plaintcs, in the Capitula- 
ries of Charlemaign, are call'd BlafphemU. 

PLAINTIFF, in Law, he that fues, or complains, m 
an Affize, or in an Action perfonal ; as, in an Action of 
Debt, Trefpafs, Deceit, Detinue, and the like. See Action. 

PLA1STER, in Building. See Plaster, Mor- 
t a s,&c. 

Plaister, in Medicine. See Emplaster. 

PLAIT. See Fold. 

P L A N, a Reprefentation of fomething drawn on a Plane. 
See P L a n e •, fee alfo Map, Chart, &c. 

Such are Maps, Charts, Ichnographies, &c. See P l a- 
n isp her E. 

Plan, in Architecture, &c. is particularly uled for a 



thro' the Sights you fpy G. 

The Degree here cut on the Frame by the Index, is the Draught of a Building, filch as it appears, or is intended to 
Ouamity of the Angle fought ; which may be laid down on Pa- appear, on the Ground ; (hewing the Extent, Divifion, and 
perbytheRijlesof common Protraftion. See Protraction. Diftribution of its Area into Apartments, Rooms, Piffges, 
Thus may you proceed to do every thing with the Plain &c. See Building. 

The Plan is the firft Device or Sketch the Architect makes -, 
it is alfo call'd the Ground-Plot, Plat-Form, and Jchncgrapky 
of the Building. See Ichnographv, &c. 

The Geometrical Plan is that wherein the folid and vacant 
Parts are reprefented in their natural Proportion. 

Rais'd Plan is that where the Elevation, or Upright, is 
(hewn upon the Geometrical plan, fo as to hide the Di/hi- 
bution. See Elevation. 

Perfpeltive Plan is that conducted and exhibited by Degra- 
dations, or Diminutions, according to the Rules of Perlpe- 
ftive. See Perspective. 

To render the Plans intelligible, 'tis ufual to diftinguifh 
the Ma (lives with a black Waih. The Projeftures on tlie 
Ground are drawn in full Lines, and thofe fuppofed over 
them in dotted Lines. The Augmentations or Alterations 
to be made, are diftinguKhed by a Colour different from 
what is already built ; ; 



Table, as with the common Theodolite. See Theodo- 

LITE. 

To tale an Angle with a Plain Table, confidered as a Semi- 
circle. Proceed in the fame manner with the Inftrument 

confider'd as a Semicircle, as when confidered as a Theodo- 
lite ; only laying the Semicircular Side upwards, and turn- 
ing the Index on the other Center Hole in the middle of 
the Length, and at about % of the Breadth of the Table. See 

Semicircle. .".-■■_.„ r ,, 

To take an Angle with the Plain Table, confidered as a 

Circumferentor. Suppofe the former Angle E KG required. 

Place the Instrument at K, the Flower-de-luce towards you. 
Direct the Sights to E, and obferve the Degree cut by the 
South End of the Needle which fuppofe 296. Turn the In- 
ftrument about, the Flower-de-luce (till towards you, and 
direct the Sight to G, noting the Degree cut by the other 
End of the Needle, which fuppofe 182. Subtract the lefs 
from the greater, the Remainder 114 is the Quantity of 
the Angle fought. If the Remainder chance to be more than 
1S0 then it mufi be again subtracted from 360. This fe- 
cond Remainder will be the Angle required ; which may be 
protracted, &c. as under the Article Protract ion. 

Thus may you proceed to do every thing with the Plain 
Table as with the common Circumferentor. See Circum- 
ferentor. _ T , , , , , 

Plain Number, is a Number that may be produced by 
the Multiplication of two Numbers into one another. 
Thus 20 is a 



and the Feints of each Plan made 
the Remain'd'er 114 is the Quantity of lighteras the "Stories are rais'd. 

In large Buildings 'tis ufual to have fo many feveral Plans 
for the firft three Stories. 

For the Perfpeltive of a Plan. See Perspective. 

PLANCERE, in Architecture, the under Part of the 
Corona, or Drip; making the fuperior Part of the Cornice, 
between two Cymatiums. See Corona, Cornice, ci-c. 

PLANE, or Plan, Plain, Planum, in Geo- 
metry, a plain Figure ; or a Surface, lying evenly between its 
bounding Lines. See Plain. 

Wolfius defines it a Surface, from every Point of whofe 
Perimeter a Right Line may be drawn to every other Point 



ilain Number, produced by the Multiplication 



of 5 into 4. See Number 

Plain Problem, in Mathematicks, is filch an one, as in the lame, 
cannot be folved Geometrically, but by the Interaction ei- As the right Line is the fhorteft Extent from one Point 

ther of a Right Line and a Circle ; or of the Circumferences to another ; fo is a Plane the fhorteft_ Extenfion between 

of two Circles. See Problem. one Line and another. See Line and Space. 

Such is the Problem following Given, the greateit Side, Planes are frequently uled m Astronomy, C-c. for 

and the Sum of the other two Sides, of a Right-angled Tri- imaginary Surfaces, fuppoled to cut, and pals thro' folid Bo- 
angle ; to find the Triangle. Such alfo is this, To defcribe dies -, and on this Foundation it is that the whole Doctrine 

a Trapezium that (hall make a given Area of four given of Conic Sections and of the Sphere turn. See Section. 
r When 
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When a Plane cuts a Cone parallel to one of its fides, 
it makes a Parabola ; when it cuts the Cone parallel to its 
Bale, it makes a Circle. See Conicks. 

The Sphere is wholly explained by Planes, imagin'd to 
cut the Celeftial Luminaries, and to fill the Areas or Cir- 
cumferences of their Orbits. See Sphere. 

Altronomers fhew, that the Plans of the Moon's Orbit is 
inclined to the Plane of the Earth's Orbit, or the Ecliptic, 
by an Angle of about 5 Deg. and piffes thro' the Center of 
the Earth. See Orbit. 

The Interferon of this Plane with that of the Ecliptic, 
has a proper Motion of 3' 11" each Day, from Eaft to 
Weft ; fo that the Nodes anfwer fucceffively to all the De- 
grees of the Ecliptic, and make a Revolution round the 
^ Earth in about 19 Years. See Node. 

The Planes of the Orbits of the other Planets, like that 

Of the Ecliptic, p.ifs thro' the Center of the Sun. The 

Plane of the Orbit of Saturn, is inclined to the Ecliptic by 
2° 33' 30", and cuts it, at prefent, in the 22d Degree of 
Cancer and Capricorn. See Inclination ; fee alfo Moon 
and Planet. 

The Centre of the Earth, then, being in the Plane of the 
Moon's Orbit, the Circular Section of that Plan in the Moon's 
Disk, is reprefented to us in Form of a Right Line paffing 
thro' the Center of the Moon.— This Line is inclined to the 
Plane of the Ecliptic by 5 when the Moon is in her Nodes : 
But,.this Inclination diminifhes as that Planet recedes from 
the Nodes ; and at three Degrees diftance, the Section of 
the Moon's Orbit in its Disk, becomes parallel to the Plane 
of the Ecliptic. The fame Appearances attend the primary 
- Planets, with regard to the Sun. 

But the Cafe is very different in the Planets feen from 

one another, efpecially from the Earth -The Planes of 

their Orbits only pifs thro' the Center of the Earth when 
they are in their Nodes : In every Other Situation, the Plane 
is rais'd above the Orbit of the Planet, either to the North or 
the South. And the Circular Section of the Plane of the 
Orbit on its Disk, or in the Orbit of one of its Satellites, 
does not appear a Right Line, but an Ellipfis, broader or 
narrower as the Earth is more or lefs elevated above the Plane 
of the Orbit of the Planet. 

P L a N E, in Mechanicks A Horizontal Plane, is a Plane 

level or parallel to the Horizon. See Horizon. 

The determining how far any given Plane, Sec. deviates 
from a Horizontal one, makes the whole Bufmefs of Level- 
ling. See Levelling. 

Inclined Plane, in Mechanicks, is a Plane which makes 
an oblique Angle with an Horizontal Plane. See Oblique. 

The Doftrine of the Motion of Bodies on Inclined Planes 
makes a very confiderable Article in Mechanicks ; the Sub- 
ftance whereof is as follows: 

Laws of the Defcent of Bodies on an Inclined Plane. 

If a Body be placed on an inclined Plane, its relative Gra- 
vity will be to its abfolute Gravity, as the Length of the 
Plane, e. gr. AC [Tab. Mechanicks, Fig. 58.) to Its Height 
AB. See Gravity. 

Hence, i° fince the Ball D only gravitates on the inclined 
Plane, with its relative Gravity, the Weight L, applied in 
a Direction, parallel to the Length of the Plane, will re- 
tain or fufpend it, provided its Weight be to that of the 
Ball, as the Altitude of the Plane BA is to its Length 
AC. 

2 C If the Length of the Plane C A be taken for the whole 
Sine ; A B will be the Sine of the Angle of Inclination A C B. 
—The abfolute Gravity of the Body, therefore, is to its re- 
fpective Gravity applied on the inclined Plane ; and there- 
fore, alfo, the Weight Dto the Weight L afting according 
to the Direction D A which fuftains it ; as the whole Sine 
to the Sine of the Angle of Inclination. 

3 Hence the refpeftive Gravities of the fame Body on 
different inclined Planes, are to each other as the Sines of the 
Angle of Inclination. 

4 The greater .therefore the refpeftive Gravity is, the 
greater is the Angle of Inclination. 

5 As, therefore, in a vertical Plane, where the Inclina- 
tion is greateft, viz. perpendicular, the refpective Gravity 
degenerates into abfolute ; fo in a horizontal Plane, where 
there is no Inclination, the refpective Gravity vanifhes. 

II. To find the Sine of the Angle of Inclination of a 
Plane, on which a given Power will be able to fuflain a 
given Weight._Say, as the given Weight, is to the give* 
Power, fo is the whole Sine to the Sine of the Angle 
of Inclination of the Plane. Thus, fuppofe a Weight of 
1000 be to be fuftained by a Force of 50; the Angle of 
Inclination will be found 2 Q 52'. 

III. If the Weight L defcend according to the perpendi- 
cular Directon A B, and raife up the Weight D in a Dire- 
ction parallel to the inclined Plane ; the Height of the 
Afcent of D will be to that of the Defcent of L, as the Sine 
of the Angle of Inclination C, to the whole Sine. 



Hence, 1 ° The Height of the Defcent C D of the Weiid* 
L is to the Height of Afcent D H of the Weight D y recipro 
eally as the Weight D to the equivalent Weight L. 

2° Since then CDL = DHD, and the Actions of the 
equiponderating Bodies D and L are equal; the Moments 
of the Weights D and L are in a Ratio compounded of their 
Maffes, and Altitudes, thro' which they afcend or defcend 
in a Plane, either inclined or perpendicular. 

3 Q The Powers that raife Weights thro' Altitudes recipro- 
cally proportional to them, are equal This Des Cartes 

affumes as a Principle whereby to demonftrate the Powers 
of Machines. Hence we fee why a loaden Waggon is drawn 
with more Difficulty on an inclined than an horizontal Plane - 
as being prefs'd with a Part of the Weight which is to 
the whole Weight in a Ratio of the Altitude to the Length. 

IV. Weights E and F, equiponderating upon inclined 
Planes A C and C B of the fame Height C D, are to each 
other as the Lengths of the Planes AC and CB. 

S. Stevinus gives a very pretty Demembration of this Theo- 
rem, which, for its Eafinels and Ingenuity, we fhall here 
add.— Put a Chain, whofe Parts do all exactly weigh in Pro- 
portion to their Length, over a Triangle, G I H : (Fig. 59.) 
lis .evident the Parts GK and KH do balance each other. 
If then I H did not balance G I, the preponderating Part 
would prevail; and there would arife a perpetual Motion of 
the Chain about G I H •, but this being abfurd, it follows, 
that the Parts of the Chain IH and GI-, and confequently 
all other Bodies which are as the Lengths of the Planes I H 
and I, G will balance each other. 

V. A heavy Body defcends on an inclined Plane, with a 
Motion uniformly accelerated. See Acceleration. 

Hence, 1° The Spaces of Defcent are in a duplicate Ratio 
of the Sines, and likewife of the Velocities; and therefore 
in equal times increafe according to the unequal Numbers i, 
3, $,7,9, &c. 

2 The Space pafs'd over by a heavy Body defending on 
an inclined Plane, is fubduple of that which it would pafs 
over in the fame Time, with the Velocity it has acquired at' 
the End of its Fall. 

3° Heavy Bodies, therefore, defcend by the fame Laws ori 
inclined Planes, as in perpendicular Planes. Hence it was, 
that Gallileo, to find the Laws of perpendicular Defcent, 
made his Experiments on inclined Planes, in regard of the 
Motions being flower in the latter than the former ; as in the 
following Theorem. 

VI. The Velocity of a heavy Body defending on an in- 
clined Plane, at the End of any given Time ; is to the Ve- 
locity which it would acquire in falling perpendicularly, in 
the lame Time ; as the Height of the inclined Plane is to its 
Length. 

VII. The Space pafs'd over by a heavy Body on an inclined 
Plane A D, (Fig. 60.) Is to the Space A B, it would pafs 
over in the fame time in a perpendicular Plane : As its Ve- 
locity on the inclined Plane is to its Velocity in the perpen- 
dicular Defcent, at the End of any given time. 

Hence, i c The Space pafs'd over in the inclined Plane, is 
to the Space it would defcend in the fame time in the per- 
pendicular Plane, as the Altitude of the Plane A B to its 
Length A C ; and therefore as the Sine of the Angle of In- 
clination to the whole Sine. 

2° If, then, from the Right Angle B, a Perpendicular be 
let fall to AC; AC : AB :: AB : AD. So that in the 
lame time wherein the Body would fall perpendicularly 
from A to B ; in an inclined Plane it will defcend from A 
to D. 

3° The Space, therefore, of perpendicular Defcent being 
given in the Altitude of the Plane A B ; by letting fall a Per- 
pendicular from B to A C, we have the Space AD to be 
pafs'd over in the fame time on the inclined Plane. 

4 In like manner, the Space AD, pafs'd over on tbez'a- 
clmed Plane, being given ; we have the Space A B, thro' 
which it would defcend perpendicularly in the fame time, 
by raifing a Perpendicular meeting the Side of the Plane in 
B. 

5° Hence in the Semicircle ADEFB, the Body will de- 
icend thro' all the Planes A D, A E, A F, A C, in the fame 
time ; viz. in that time wherein it would fall thro' the 
Diameter AB, fuppofing that perpendicular to the horizon- 
tal Plane L M. 

VIII. The Space AD, pafs'd over in an inclined Plane A 
C, being given ; to determine the Space which would be 
pafsd over in any other inclined Plane in the fame time. 

From the Point D erect a Perpendicular D B, meeting the 
Altitude A B in B ; then will A B be the Space, thro' 
which the Body would fall perpendicularly in that time. 
Wherefore if from B a Perpendicular BE be let fall to the 
Plane A F ; A E will be the Space in the inclined Plane which 
the Body will pafs over, in the fame time wherein it falls 
perpendicularly from A to B ; and confequently A D will 
be the Space in the other inclined Plane A C, which it pafe 
thro' in the fame time. 

Hencu; 
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Hencei fince A B is to AD, as the whole Sine to the 
Sine of the Angle of Inclination C. And A B is to A E as 
the whole Sine to the Sine of the Angle of Inclination F; 
the Spaces AD and AE, which the Body will pafs over in 
the fame Time oh different inclined Planes, are as the Sines of 
the Angles of Inclination, C and F, and reciprocally as the 
refpective Gravities on the fame Planes. And confequently, 
alfo, reciprocally as the Lengths of Planes equally high 
AC and A F. — Whence the Problem may berefolved vari- 
ous Ways by Calculation, p., 

IX. The Velocities acquired in the fame time on different 
inclined Planes, are as the Spaces pafs'd over in the fame 
Time. — Hence, alfo, they are as the Sines of the Angles of 
Inclination C and F ; reciprocally as the refpective Gravities 
on the fame Plums ; and reciprocally as the Lengths of e- 
qually high Planes, A C and A F. 

X. A Body defcending on an inclined Plane A C, when it 
arrives at the horizontal Line C B, has acquired the lame 
Velocity which it wouid have acquired in a perpendicular 
Deferent A B, to the fame horizontal Line C F. 

Hence, i° A heavy Body defcending thro' different in- 
clined Planes, AC, A G, A F, has acquired the fame Velocity 
when it arrives at the fame horizontal Line C F. 

Hence alfo a Body continuing its Defcent thro' feveral 
contiguous inclined Planes acquires the fame Velocity which 
it would acquire in defcending perpendicularly to the fame 
horizontal Plane. 

XI. The Time of Defcent along an inclined Plane A C, 
is to the Time of perpendicular Defcent thro' A B, as the 
Length of the Plane AC, to its Altitude A B : But Times 
of Defcents thro' different inclined Planes equally high A C 
and AG, are as the Lengths of the Planes. 

XII. If the Diameter of a Circle A B, (Fig. 60J be paral- 
lel to the horizontal Line LM;a Body will defcend from 
any Point of the Periphery D, E, or C to B, along an in- 
clined Plane DC, E B, and C B, in the fame Time wherein 
it will deicend thro' the Diameter A B. Hence, 

XIII. The Defcents of a Body thro' a Semicycloid DEF, 
(Kg. 61.) and thro' any Arch thereof B A K, are always 
equidiurnal, or perform'd in the fame Time; on which 
Principle is built the Doctrine of Pendulums vibrating in a 
Cycloid. See Cycloid and Pendulum. 

Laws of the Afcent of Bodies on Inclined' Planes. 

T. If aBodyafcend in a Medium void of Refiftance, in any 
Direction, whether perpendicular, or along an inclined 
Plane ; its Motion will be uniformly retarded. See Retar- 
dation. 

Hence, 1° A Body afcending either perpendicularly or 
obliquely, in fuch a Medium paffes over a Space which is 
fubduple of that it would pafs over in the ftme Time on a 
horizontal Plane, with an uniform Celerity equal to that it 
has at the Beginning of its Motion. 

2° Such Spaces, therefore, perform'd in equal Times, de- 
creafe in a retrograde Order, as the uneven Numbers 7, 5, 
3, 1: and therefore the Afcent is fo much impeded; confe- 
quently, when the imprefs'd Force is exhaufted, the Body 
will defcend again by the Force of Gravity. 

3 They are therefore, inverfcly, as the Spaces defcrib'd 
in the fame Times by a Body defcending thro' the lame Al- 
titude.— For, fuppofe the Time divided into four Parts; In 
the firft Moment, the Body A defcends thro' the Space 1, 
and B afcends thro' 7 ; in the fecond, A defcends thro' 3, 
B afcends thro' 5, &c. 

4 Hence, a Body rifing with an imprefs'd Force, afcends 
to that Altitude, from which it muft fall to acquire that 
Velocity in failing, wherewith it afcended. 

5 Hence, by" falling it acquires a Force to rife again to 
the Height whence it fell. See Pendulum. 

II. The Time wherein a Body afcends to a given Altitude, 
being given ; to determine the Spaces pafs'd over each Mo- 
ment.— -Suppofe the fame Body to defcend from the fame 
Altitude in the fune time; and find the Spaces pafs'd over 
each Moment. (See Motion.) Thefe, taken inverfely, 
are the fame with the Spaces of Afcent required. 

Suppofe, v.g- a Body projected perpendicularly, to afcend 
thro' a Space of 240 Feet in 4 Seconds; and the 
Spaces of Afcent perform'd in the feveral Times required? 
If, now, the Body had defcended, the Defcent in the firft 
Minute had been 15 Feet, in the fecond 45, in the third 75, 
in the fourth 105, &c. The Defcent therefore will be in the 
firft Moment 105, in the fecond 75, &c. 

III. If a Body defcend either perpendicularly thro U ft, 
{Fig. 61.) or in any other Surface FED, and with the 
Velocity it has there acquired, again afcend along anot j>" 
Surface D C, at Points equally high, e. gr. at G and H, and Q. 
and D, it will have the fame Force and the fame Velocity. 

Hence, if a Body defcend along any Surface, FED, 
and again afcend along another fimilar and equal Surface 
DGC; 'tis the fame as if it pafs'd over the feveral Parts of 
the fame Line twice. 



Whence, the Times of Afcent and Defcent thro' equal Spaces 
are equal. 

On this Principle is founded the Conflructiou and Ufe of 
Pendulums. See Pendulum and Oscillation, 

Plane of Gravity, or Gravitation, is a PLme fuppofed to 
pafs thro' the Center of Gravity of the Body, and in the 
Direction of its Tendency ; that is, perpendicular to the 
Horizon. See Gravity and Gravitation. 

Plane of Rtfletlion, in Catoptrics, is a Plane which 
paffes through the Point of Reflection ; and is perpendicular 
to the Plane of the Glafs, or reflecting Body. See Re- 
flection. 

Plane of RcfraBion is a Plane drawn thro' the incident 
and refracted Ray. See R_ r.r- R A c r 1 N. 

PerjpeUive P l a N e, is a plain pellucid Surface, ordinari- 
ly perpendicular to the Horizon, and placed between the 
Spectator's Eye and the Object he views; thro' which the 
optic Rays, emitted from the feveral Points of the Object, 



: fuppofed to pafs to the Eye, and in their Paffage to leave 
rks that reprefent them on the faid Plane. See Per- 



are 

Marks that repr 

SPECTIVE. 

Such is the Plane HI ; (Tab. PerfpeSive Fig. I.) Tome 
call it the Table, becaufe the Draught, or Perfpective of the 
Object, is fuppofed to be thereon ; others, the Section, from 
its cutting the vifual Rays; and others, the Glafs, from 
its fuppofed Tranfparencv. 

Geometrical P l a M e, in Perfpective, is a Plane parallel 
to the Horizon, whereon the Object to be delineated Is 
fuppofed to be placed. 

Such is the Plane L M. (Fig. I. Tab. PerfpeUive)— This 
Plane is ufually at right Angles with the perjpeclive Plane. 

Horizontal Plane, in Perfpective, is a Plane palling 
thro' the Spectator's Eye, parallel to the Horizon, cutting 
the Perfpective Plane v/hen that is perpendicular to the Geo- 
metrical one, at right Angles. 

Vertical Vt. km, in Perfpective, a plane puffing thro' 
the Spectator's Eye, perpendicular to the Geometrical 
Plane; and ufually parallel to the Perfpective Plane. See 
Vertical. 

Objeftive Plane, in Perfpective, is any Plane fituate 
in the horizontal Plane, whole Reprefentation in Perfpe- 
ctive is required. See Object. 

Plane of the Horopter, in Optics, is a Plane that paf- 
fes thro' the Horopter, A B, (Tab. Optics Fig. 67.) and is 
perpendicular to a Plane paffing thro' the Optic Axes IGH. 
See Horopter. 

Pianh/ the Projection, in the Stereographic Projection 
of the Sphere, is the fame with the perfpeftive Plane, which 
fee. See alfo Projection, &c. 

Pl a n e of a Dial, or Dial Plan e, the Surface where- 
on a Dial is drawn. See Di al. 

We have Horizontal, Vertical, Inclining, Declining, Re- 
clining, Deinclining, Direct, &c. Dial Planes. See In- 
clining, Declining, Reclining, Direct, ere. 

Plane Glafs, Mirror, &c. See P l a i n Glajs, Mir- 
ror, Ike. 

Plane, in Joinery, &c. an F.dge-Tnflrument, ufed to 
pare or fhave Woods fmootb, even, c>c. 

It coufifts of a Piece of Wood, very fmoot'i at bottom, 
fervlng as a Stock, or Shaft ; in the middle whereof is 
an Aperture, thro' which paffes a Steel Edge, or Chiffel, 
obliquely placed, and very (harp, which takes off the Ine- 
qualities of the Wood it is Aid along. 

The Plane acquires various Names according; to its various 
Forms, Sizes and Ufes : as, i° The Fore-Plane, which is 
very long, and is that commonly firft ufed. The Edge of 
its Iron is not ground (freight, but rifes with a Convex- 
Arch in the middle, to bear being fet the ranker ; its Ufe 
being to take off the greater Irregularities of the Stuff, and 
to prepare it for the Smoothing Plane. 

2° The Smoothing Plane is fhortand final!, its Iron, fine; 
it takes off the greater Irregularities left by the Fore* 
Plane, and prepares the Wood for the Jointer. 

3 The Jointer is the longeft of all ; its Edge very fine, 
not (landing out above a Hair's Breadth ; it comes after the 
Smoothing-Plane, and is chiefly intended to fhoot the Edge 
of a Board perfectly ftreight for jointing finooth Tables, d-c. 
4 The Strike-Block is like the Jointer, but fhorter; its 
Ufe, to fhoot fhort Joints, &c. 

5° Rabbet-Plane, ufed to cut the upper Edge of a Board, 
(trait or fquare, down into the Stuff; fo as the Edge of an- 
other, cut after the fame manner, may join in with it on 
the Square; it is alfo ufed to finite Fafcia's in Mouldings. 
Its Iron is full as broad as its Stock, that the Angle may 
cutftraif, and it delivers its Shavings at the Sides, not, 
like the others, at the Top. 

6" The Plow, a narrow Rabbet-Plane, with the Addi- 
tion of two Staves, whereon are Shoulders, and on the 
Shoulders a Fence.— Its Ufe is to plow a narrow fquare 
Groove on the Edge of a Board, Ore. 

7 Moulding-Planes; of thefe there are various Kinds, 
10 A accommo- 
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accommodated to the various Forms and Profiles of the 
Mouldings; (See Moulding) as the Round Plane, the 
.'Mot, the OG, the Snipe's Bill, &c. which are all of fe- 
Vvral Sizes, from half an Inch to an Inch and half. See 
Moulding, Crc. 

To life the Moulding Planes on foft Wood, as Deal, 
Pear-Tiee, &c. they let the Iron to an Angle of 45 with 
the Bafe or Sole of the Plane. On hard Wood, v. gr. Ebo- 
ny, Box, &c. they fet to an Angle of 80° ; fofrfetimes quite 
upright. To work on hard Wood, the Edge or Bafil is ground 
to an Angle of 18 or 20 Deg : on foft Wood, to an~Angle 
of about 12°. For the more acute the Bafil, the fmoother 
the Iron cuts •, but the more obtufe, the ftronger. 

Fn« e, among Fowlers.— To plane, is to fly or hover 
as a Bird does, without moving its Wings. See Flying, 
Hawk and Hawking. 

PLANET, P L a n E ta, in Afironomy, a Celeftial Body, 
revolving round the Sun as a Centre, and continually chang- 
ing its Pofition, with refpeft to the other Stars ; whence its 
Name mho/wan, Wanderer; in oppoBtion to a fix'd Star. 
See Star. 

The Planets are ufually diftinguifhed into Primary and 
Secundary. 

The Primary Planets, call'd alfo, fimply, Planets, by 
way of Eminence, ace thofe which move round the Sun as 
their proper Center. — Such are Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the 
Earth, Venus, and Afercury. 

Secundary Planets are Inch as move round fome Primary 
Planet, as their refpeetive Center, in the fame manner as 
the Planets do round* the Sun.— Such are the Moon moving 
round our Earth ; and thofe others moving round Saturn 
and Jupiter, properly call'd Satellites. See the Doctrine of Se- 
cundary Planets, under the Article Satellites. 

The Planets, or Primary Planets, are in Number fix; 
which are again diftinguilhed into Superior and Inferior. 

The Superior Pl'anets are thofe further off the Sun than 
our Earth is Such are Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 

The Inferior Planets are thofe nearer the Sun than our 

Earth, and fituate between the Earth and Sun Such 

are Venus arid Mercury. See the Order, Pofition, &c. of the 
Planets reprefented to the Eye, Tab. Ajlronomy, Fig 44. 

The Planets are reprefented by the fame Characters as the 
Chymifts ufe to reprefent their Metals by, on account of 
fome fuppofed Analogy between thofe celeftial and fubterra- 
neous Bodies. See Metal and Character. 

Saturn is reprefented by the Character ^..< — This Planet, 
by reafon of its great Diftance appears to the Eye with a 
feeble Light.— It. performs its Revolution round the Sun in 
about 30 Years. See Saturn. 

Jupiter, mark'd It, is a bright refulgent Star, finifhing 
its Courfe round the Sun in about 1 2 Years. See Jupiter. 

Mars, characterise £ , is a ruddy fiery colour'd Planet, fi- 
nifhing its Courfe in about two Years. See Mars. 

Venus, s, is the brighter! of all the Planets, conftantly 
attending the Sun, and never diftant from him above 47 
Degrees.— It finifhes its Courfe in about leven Months. See 
Venus. 

When it goes before the Sun, 'tis call'd Phofphorus, and 
Lucifer; and when it follows him Hefperus. See Phospho- 
rus, &c. , 

Mercury, V, a little bright Planet, the Sun's conftant 
Companion, from whofe fide it never departs above 28 , 
and by that means ufually hid in his Splendor. — It performs 
its Courfe in about three Months. See Mercury. 

To which we now add, Tellus, the Earth, mark'd 
£ft or ?, performing its Courfe about the Sun, between 
Mars and Venus, in the Space of a Year. See Earth. 

From thefe Definitions, a Perfon may eafily diftinguifh 
all the Planets — For if after Sun-fet he fee a Planet nearer 
the Eaft than the Weft, he may conclude 'tis neither Mer- 
cury nor Venus ; and may determine whether 'tis Saturn, Ju- 
piter, or Mars, by the Colour and Light : By which alfo he 
may diftinguifh between Mercury and Venus. 

Nal ure s/flisPLANETS. 

From the fevera! Phafes and Appearances of the Planets, 
they are found to be all perfectly like the Moon ; which, 
we have fiiewn to be perfectly like our Earth; whence it 
follows, that the Planets, too, are dark, opake, fpherical, 
C$*c. Bodies, like our Earth. See Moon. 

This may be fbewn almoft a to Demonstration t Venus, 

obferv'd with a Telefcope, is rarely found full, but with va- 
riable Phafes like thofe of the Moon; her illumined Part 
ftill turn'd towards the Sun, viz.. toward the Eaft when fhe 
fe the Morning-Star, and the Weft when the Evening-Star. 
— And the like Phafes are are obferv'd in Mercury and Mars. 

2° Caffendus firft, and after him others, have obferved 
Mercury on the Face of the Sun, a-crofs which he appeared 
to pals like a black round Spot. See Transit.— Norrox in 
1639, alfo obferv'd Venus in the Sim ; where Die made the 
fame Appearance. 



3° De U Hire, in 1700, with a Telefcope of 16 Footj 
difcover'd Mountains in Venus, larger than thofe of the Moon, 
See Mountain. 

4 Caffmi obferv'd two Spots in Venus ; four in Mars 
likewife obferv'd by Campani ; and feveral, at feveral times' 
in Jupiter : and from his Obl'ervations of thefe Spots found 
that they had a Rotation round their Axes ; and even deter- 
mine the Velocity of that Rotation, or the Period wherein 
it was effected, v.g. That of Jupiter, 9 Hours 56'. That of 
Mars 24 Hours 40'. And that of Venui, 24 Hours. See 
Spot — And fince the Sun, Moon, Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and 
the Earth, are found to revolve on their Axes, i. e. to have 
a diurnal Rotation ; no doubt Mercury and Saturn have the 
fame; tho' the great Nearnefs of the former to the Sun, 
and the great Diftance of the latter, prevent any Spots from 
being obferv'd on them, whence that Rotation might be 
demonftrated. 

5° In Jupiter are obferv'd two Swaths, or Belts, brighter 
than the reft of his Disk, and moveable ; fometimes found 
in one part fometimes in another, fometimes broader fome- 
times narrower. See Belt. 

6° In 1609 were firft obferv'd three little Stars, or Moons, 
moving about Jupiter by Sim. Marius ; and in 1610 the (lime 
were obferv'd by GalliUo : Thefe are now frequently obfer- 
ved todifappear in a clear Sky, when Jupiter happens to be 

diametrically interpofed between them and the Sun 

Whence it appears they are void of Light, at fuch Time 
when the Sun's Rays, intercepted by Jupiter, cannot be 
propagated to them in right Lines ; and hence alfo, that, 
like the Moon they are opake Bodies, illumined by the 
Sun ; and hence, again, fince Jupiter does not illumine his 
Satellites when found behind him, he himfelf, in that Part 
turn'd from the Sun, may be argu'd to be void of Light. 

7 When Jupiter's Moons are diametrically interpofed be- 
tween Jupiter and the Sun, there is feen a round Spot on 
Jupiter's Disk, which is fometimes larger than the Satellite 
itfelf— Whence it appears, that the Satellites are opake 
Bodies, illumined by the Sun, that they projeft a Shadow 
upon the Sun, and that the round Spots feen in Jupiter are 
the Shadows of the Satellites. Whence, alfo, the Interfe- 
ction of the Shadow being found to be a Circle, the Shadow 
muft be conical; and therefore the Figure of the Satellites, 
at leaft as to Senfe, is fpherical. 

8° The Earth being between Jupiter and the Sun ; if, at 
the lime time, any of the Satellites happen to be between 
Jupiter and the Sun, it is loft in Jupiter's Light; tho' fome- 
times appearing like a black Spot This Phenomenon has 

been frequently obferved by Caffmi and Maraldi, who have 
likewife noted very confiderable Alterations in the apparent 
Magnitudes of the Satellites; for which no Reafon could 
be given from the Diitance of Jupiter, the Sun, or the Earth: 
e.gr. That the fourth, which is ufiully feen the fmalleft, is 
fometimes the largeft; and the third, which is ufually the 

largeft, fometimes the fmalleft Hence, as the Satellites are 

illumined by the Sun, even then wiien immerg'd in Jupi- 
ter's Light, yet do appear obfcuie, there muft be fome Alte- 
rations in their Atmofpheres, to prevent the Sun's Rays be- 
ing equally reflected from every Part of their Surface ; which 
muft likewife be theCaufe why their Shadow is fometimes 
larger than themfelves. 

Now, to fum up the Evidence,— 1° Since in Venus, Mer- 
cury, and Mars, only that Part of the Disk illumined by the 
Sun, is found to fbine; and, again, Venus and Mercury, 
when between the Earth and the Sun, appear like dark Spots 
or Maculx, on the Sun's Disk ; 'tis evident, that Mars, Ju- 
piter, and Mercury, are opake Bodies, illumined with the bor- 
row'd Light of the Sun. And the fame appears of Jupiter, 
from its being void of Light in that Part to which the Sha- 
dow of the Satellites reaches, as well as in that Part turn'd 
from the Sun ; and that his Satellites are opake, and re- 
flect the Sun's Light, is abundantly fbewn. Wherefore fince 
Saturn, with his Ring and Satellites, do only yield a faint 
Light, fainter confiderably than that of the fix'd Stars; tho' 
thefe be vaftly more remote; and than that of the reft of 
the Planets : 'tis paft doubt, he, too, with his Attendants, 
are opake Bodies. 

2° Again, fince the Sun's Light is not tranfmitted thro* 
Mercury and Venus, when placed againfl him ; 'tis plain 
they are denfe opake Bodies ; which is likewife evident of 
Jupiter, from his hiding the Satellites in his Shadow ; and, 
therefore, by Analogy, the fame may be concluded of Sa- 
turn. 

3 From the variable Spots in Venus, Mars, and Jupiter, 
'tis evident thofe Planets have a changeable Atmofphere; 
which changeable Atmofphere may, by a like Argument, be 
inferr'd of the Satellites of Jupiter; and therefore, by fimi- 
litude the fame may be concluded of the other Planets. 

4 In like manner, from the Mountains obferved in Ve- 
nus; the fame may be fuppofed in the other Planets. 

5 Since then Saturn, Jupiter, both their Satellites, Mars, 
Venus, and Mercury, are opake Bodies, Ihining with the 
Sun's borrow'd Light, are furniih'd with Mountains, and 

encompafs'd 
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encompafs'd with a changeable Atmofphere - , they have, of noniena of the fuperior planets view'd therefrom. — -If the 

confequence, Waters, Seas, &c. as well as dry Land, and Earth ftood ftill we fhould never fee thofe Planets either 

are Bodies like the Moon, and therefore like the Earth, ftationary or retrograde ; the Earth therefore moves, but 

O.E.D. it is Hill found between the Orbits of Mars and Venus which 

And hence, nothing hinders but that the Planets may be encompafs the Sun ; therefore the Earth too encompaffes 

concluded to be inhabited. t the Sun. 

As to the Planetary Inhabitants -, Huygcns in his Cofmetheo- To this Aftronomical Demonstration, maybe added a 

res argues very plauiibly for their Exiftence, from the (imi- Physical Demonftration, of the Earth's Motion from Sir Ifiiac 

litude of the Planets with our Earth', thofe, like this, being Newton.— -It appears from abundant Obfervatio:i, that either 

opake, denfe, uneven, round, heavy, illumined and warm'd the Earth turns round the Sun, or the Sun round the Earth, 

by the Sun ■, having Night and Day, Summer and Winter, &c. fo as to defcribe equal Area's in equjl times : But he demori- 

ffo/jSaj deduces fomething relating hereto from Arguments ftrates, that Bodies revolving about one another by fuck 



of another kind.— Thus e.gr. 'T's fcarce to be doubted, that 
the Inhabitants of "Jupiter are much larger than thofe of the 
Earth-, and in erfeft of the Giant Kind. For it is Ihewn in 
Optics, that the Pupil of the Eye dilates in a ftrong 
Light, and contracts in a weak one ; wherefore, fince in Ju- 
piter the Sun's Meridian Light is much feebler than on the 
Earth, by reaibn of Jupiter's greater Diftance from the Sun ; 



Law, do of Necessity gravitate towards each other. (S . 
Gravitation. Whence if the Sun gravitate to the Earth, 
Action and Re-aftion being ftill equal, the Earth will like- 
wife gravitate toward the Sun. (See Re-action.) But 
he proves, further, that two Bodies gravitating towards each 
other, without directly approaching one another in right 
Lines, muff both of them turn round the common Center 



the Pupil will need to be much more dilatable in the Inha- of Gravity of both.— i he Sun and Earth, therefore, do 
bitants of Jupiter, than in thofe of the Earth. But the Pn- both revolve round one common Center. — But the Earth 
pil is oblerv'd to have a conftant Proportion to the Ball of being but a Point in comparifon of the Sun, the common 



the Eye-, and the Eye to the reft of the Body fo that i 
Animals, the larger the Pupil the larger the Eye, and the 
larger the Body. 

To afcertain the Size of thefe jovial Inhabitants, it may 
be oblerv'd that the Diftance of Jupiter from the Sun, is 
to the Earth's Diftance from the fame, as 26 to 5 ; the In- 
tensity of the Sun's Light in Jupiter is to its Intenfity on the 
Earth, in a duplicate Ratio of 5 to 26 ; but 'tis found by 
Experience, that the Pupil dilates in a Ratio greater than 
that wherein the Intenfity of Light decreafes; otherwife, a 



Center of Gravity of the two, will be within the Sun's 
Body, and not far from its Center.— The Earthy therefore, 
revolves round a Point, within the Body of the Sun ; and there- 
fore round the Sun. See Earth and Sun. 

The Orbits of the Planets are all Elliples:, one of whofe 
Foci is in the Sun.— This, Kepler firft found from Tycho's 
Obfervationsi before him all Aftronomers took the Plane- 
tary Orbits for eccentric Circles. See Oreit, Ellipsis, 
Eccentric. 

The Planes of thefe Orbits do all interfeft in the Sun ; 
Body at a great Diftance might be (ten as clearlyasa nearer: nor are their Extremities fir a-part. — In effect, they are but 
The Diameter, therefore, of the Pupil in its greateft Dilata- little inclined to one another; and the greateft Angle any 



tion, in Jupiter, is to its Diameter in the like ftate in the 

Earth, in a Ratio greater than that of 5 to 26 If then 

we put it, as 10 to 26, or as 5 to 13 : fince the ordinary 
Stature of the Inhabitants of the Earth is computed at 5 
Englifi Feet, 4 Inches and ,'„ -, (which Wolfius tells us is his 
own Height) the ordinary Stature of Jupiter's Inhabitants 



Of them makes with the Plane ol the Earth's Orbit, /. e. of 
the Ecliptic, is that of Met cury, which lies at an Angle of 
6° 52' ; that of Venus is 3° 23' ; that of Man i° 52' ; 
that of Jupiter i° 20' ', and that of Saturn z° 30'. 

The Line wherein the Plane of each Orbit cuts that of the 
Earth, is call'd the Line of the Nodes; and the two Points 



will be found 14 Feet f , which is very nearly the fize of wherein the Orbits themlelves touch that Plane, the Nodes. 
the Giant Og, mention'd by Mofes, whofe Iron Bed was 9 See Node. 

The Diftance between the Center of the Sun, and the 

Center of each Orbit, is call'd the Eccentricity of the Planet. 

See Eccentricity. 



Cubits long and its Breadth 4. See Giant. 
the Motion of the P L a n e t s. 



That the Planets do all revolve round the Sun as their 
Center, and not round the Earth, is evident from a thoufand 
Phenomena. 1° The Orbit wherein Venus, e. gr. moves, 



And the Angle at which each Plane cuts that of the Ecli- 
ptic, the Inclination of the Plane . See Plane, Inclina- 
tion, and Ecliptic. 

To account for the Motion of the Planets about the Sun ; 



does certainly encompafs the Sun, and therefore in defcribing there needs nothing but to fuppofe an uniform projeftile 

that Orbit, the Planet muft turn round the Sun. See Or- Motion, in ftrait Lines, at firft given them -, and a Power of 

b 1 t. Attraction or Gravitation, fuchas we obferve in all the great 

That her Orbit includes the Sun, appears hence that (he Bodies in our Syftem.— For a Body h, (Tab. Aflronomy, 

is fometimes above the Sun, fometimes below it, fometimes Fig. 6.) proceeding uniformly along the Line AB; will, 

beyond it, andfometimes on this fide ; all which are evident by the Intervention of the attracting Body C, be every Mo- 

frorh the Circumftances of her Phafes. See Phases. ment diverted out of its rectilinear, and bent into a curvi- 

That (he does not move round the Earth is no lefs appa- linear, Path ; according to the Laws of Central Forces. See 

rent from her being ever obferved in the fame Quarter with Central Force. 

the Sun, never receding from him above 45 She never If, then, the projeftile Motion be perpendicular to a Line 

therefore comes to be in oppofition to the Sun ; no, not to CA, drawn from the attracting BodyC-, and its Velocity fo 

be in a Quartile Afpeft, or to have a Quarter of the Heavens proportion'd to the Force of Attraction of A, as that the 

between them-, both which, like the Earth, (he muft fre- centripetal and centrifugal Forces are equal, i. e. that the 

.quently have, did ilie attend and move round the Earth. Conatus to fall to the central BodyC, in a right Line, AC; 

2° That Mercury revolves round the Sun appears in like and that to proceed in the Direction of the Tangent, A B, 

manner from his Phafes, which referable thofe of Venus and balance each other : The Body will revolve in a circular Or- 

the Moon ; and from its Neighbourhood to the Sun, from bit A/3, y, J*, &c. See Centripetal and Centrifugal. 
whom Mercury never recedes fo far as Venus does. 'Tis not improbable, that at the Beginning, this was the 

3 That the Orbit of Mars includes the Sun, is evident State of things-, and that the Velocities impreis'd on the le- 

from that Planet's being found both in Conjunction and Op- veral Planets were fo combin'd with their refpeftive MaiTes 

pofition with the Sun-, and in both Cafes mining with a and Diftances from the Sun at which they were to roll ; as 

full Face. Indeed, from the fame Circumftances it appears, that their Momenta (hould counter-balance the Sun's attra- 



tliat the Orbit of Mars encompaffes the Earth ", but then, 
it follows, likewife, from Mars's Diameter appearing liven 
times as big when in Oppofition, as when in Conjunction, 
tliat he is feven times nearer the Earth, in the latter than 
the former Pofition. The Earth therefore is far from being 
the Center of Mars's Motion ; but Mars is ever nearly at 



ftive Force, and be precifely counter balanced thereby : 
whence the primitive Orbits muft have been perfect Circles, 
from which they don't even now deviate very far ; the Ec- 
centrity of the Earth's Orbit being only -,4J„ of its Semidia- 
meter. See Eccentricity. 
If the Planet's projeftile Motion be not perfectly adju- 



the fame Diftance from the Sun. Again, Mars view'd fted to the Sun's Attraction -, the Orbit defcribed will be an 

from the Earth moves very irregularly ; is fometimes feen Ellipfis.- — if it be toofwift, the Orbit will be greater th m 

to proceed (lower, fometimes falter-, fometimes (lands ftill, a Circle, and the nearer Focus coincide with the central Bo- 

fometimes goes backward ; (the Reafons whereof, fee, under dy ; if too flow, the Orbit will be lefs than a Circle, and 

the Article Optic Irregularity) but view'd from the Sun, the further Focus coincide with the central Body, 

will ever ap n -' t to move with the fame conftant uniform Indeed the Form of the Planetary Orbits, does not only 

Tenor ; whence 'tis evident, he refpefts the Sun, not the depend on the Adjuftment of the firft projeftile Velocity 

Earth, as the Centvr of his Motion. with the Sun's Attraction, but alfo on the Direction wherein 

4° The fame Appearances whence Mars is Ihewn to re- that Motion was originally imprefs'd If that Direction, 

volve round the Sun as a Center, are likewife obferv'd in were according to the Tangent A B, as above fuppofed, and 



Jupiter and Saturn; whence the fame Conclufion may be 
made of them. 

Laftly, that the Earth revolves round the Sun, as a Cen 



the central Forces exactly balanced, the Orbit would be cir- 
cular ; but if that Direftion were oblique, in any manner, 
whether afcending to or defending from the Sun, the Pla- 



ter, is evident from he- Place which we have obferv'd to be net, notwithstanding any Adjuftment of its Velocity to 
between the Orbits of Man and Venus ; and from the Plvx- the Attraction, would be an Ellipfis. See Projectile. 

The 
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the Motions of the Planets in their elliptic Orbits are not 
equable, by reafon the Sun is not in their Centers but their 

Focus. Hence they move, fometimes fatter and fometimes 

flower, as they, are nearer or further from the Sun ; but yet 
thefe Irregularities are all certain, and follow according to 

an immutable Law. Thus; fuppofe the Ellipfis BEP, 

&c. (Tab. Aflronomv, Fig. 61.) the Orbit of a Planet ; and 
the Focus S, the Sun's Place ; A P the Axis of the Elhplis, 
is called the Line of the Apfides ; the Point A the higher Ap- 
fis or Aphelion ; P the lower Apfu or Perihelion, S C. the 
Eccentricity ; and E S the mean Diftance of the Planet from 
the Sun. See Aps i s, Aph el I ON, P er 1 H el 1 o N, r>c 
Now the Motion of the Planet in its Perihelion, is Iwitt- 
eft; in its Aphelion, flowed; at E the Motion as well as 
the Diftance is mean, i. e. fuch as would defcribe the whole 
Orbit in the lame time it is really defcribed in. 

The Law whereby the Motion is regulated in every Pomt 
of the Orbit, is, that a Line, or Radius-, drawn from the Cen- 

and thus carried 



Planetary Syjlem, is the Syftem, or Afferivblage of 
the Planets, primary and fecundary, moving in their refpe- 
ftive Orbits, round their common Center, the Sun. See 
Solar System. 
Planetary Hours in Chronology. See Hoo R. 

PLANIMETRY, Planimetria, that Part of 
Geometry which conlidets Lines and plain Figures ; with- 
out any Confideration of Heights or Depths. See Geome- 
try', fee alfo Line and Figure. 

The Word is particularly reftrained to the Menfuration 
of Planes, or Surfaces ; in oppofition to Stereometry, or the 
Menfuration of Solids. See Measuring. 

PLANISPHERE, a Projeaion of the Sphere and 
the feveral Circles thereof, on a Plane ; as, Upon Paper, &c. 
See Plane, Sphere, and Projection. 

In this Senfe, Maps of the Heavens and the Earth, where- 
in are exhibited the Meridians, and other Circles of the 
Sphere, are called Planifpheres. See Map. , 

Planisphere is 1 fometimes conlider'd as an Aftrono- 



ter of the Sun to the Center of the Planet, and thus earned ' L A N I s P H E R 1 1 is lomenmes connaer a as an niuono- 

nlen, withal Zguar Motion does always 'defcribe an Elliptic .meal Inftrument, tiled in obferving the Motions ; of the hea 
Area proportional to the T,me. Suppofe, e.gr. the Planet venty Bod.es-, confifhng ot a F oietaol^ he Celet a 



1 propo,,.*.,,,.* .„ ...» - u ,. - u 

in A, and thence in a certain Time to proceed to B; th! 
Space or Area the Ray S A defcribes, is the Triangle A S B ; 
when, at length the Planet arrives at P, if from the Center 
of the Sun S there be drawn SD, in fuch manner as that 
the elliptic Area P S D is equal to that A S B ; the Planet 
■will here move thro' the Arch P D, in the fame time where- 
in it moved thro' the Arch A B -, which Arches are unequal, 



Celeffial 
Sphere upon a Plane, reprefenting the Stars, Conftella- 
tions, &c. in their proper Situations, Diftances, &c. See 
Star and Constellation. 

Such is the Aftrolabe, which is a common Name for all 
fuch Projections. See Astrolabe. 

In all Planifpheres, the Eye is fuppofed to be a Point 
viewing all the Circles of the Sphere, and referring th e m to 
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dnearly in a reciprocal Proportion to their Diftance from a Plane whereon the Sphere is as it were flatten d.-This 

r. ' ~. /• ' .1 t- ____i..: -r *.!-.. \~„~* ;r Crt!l«i.. c 'bnp it; rail H th^ Pl<rtip at thr I'ro'rttinn. 



the Sun. For from the Equalities of the Areas it follows, 
that the Arch P D muft exceed A B as much as S A exceeds 
S P. 

This Law was firft demonftrated by Kepler, from Ob- 
fervation; and is fince accounted for from Phylicks: And to 
this all Aftronomers, now, fubferibe, as of all others that 
which beft folves the Planetary Phenomena. 



Computation of. a Planet'* Motion and Place. 



or the' 



Plane is call'd the Plane of the Projection. 

A Perfpeftive Plane is only a Plane of Projection placed be- 
tween the Eye and the Object, fo as to contain all the Points' 
which the feveral Rays drawn from the Objeft to the Eye 
imprefs thereon. (See Perspective Plane.') — But in Plani- 
fpheres, or Artrolabes, the Plane of the Projection is placed 
beyond the Object-, which is the Sphere. 

The Plane of the Projection is always forae of the Circles 
of the Sphere. SeeCiRCLE. 

Among the infinite Number of Planifpheres, which the 
different Planes of Projection, and the different Politions 



As to the Periods and Velocities of the Planets, - 

Times wherein they perform their Courfes ■, they are found of the Eye, would furnilh ; there are two or three that 

to have a wonderful Harmony with their Diftances front have been preferr'd to the reft.— Such are that of Ptolomy, 

the Sun, and with one another. The nearer each Planet where the Plane of Projection is parallel to the Equator.— 

is to the Sun, the quicker ftill being its Motion ; and its That of Gemma Frifius, where the Plane of Projection is the 

Period the fhorter. The great Law they here all immu- Colure, or Solftitial Meridian, and the Eye the Pole of the 

tably obferve is, that the Squares of their periodicalTimes are Meridian — That of John dc Royas, a Spaniard, whofe Plane 

as the Cubes of their Diftances from the Centre of their Orbits; of Projection is a Meridian, and the Eye placed on the 

See Period, Distance, &c. Axis of that Meridian, at an infinite Diftance. This Lift is 

This Law' we owe to the Sagacity of Kepler, who found call'd the Analemma. See Analemma 



it to obtain in all the primary Planets; as Aftronomers 
have fince found it to do in the fecundary ones. See Sa- 
tellite. 

Kepler deduced this Law, meerly from Obfervation and 
Comparifon of the feveral Diftances of the Planets with their 
Periods : The Glory of inveftigating it from Phyfical Prin- 
ciples, is due to Sir Ifaac Newton, who has demonftrated 
that, in the prefent ftate of things, fuch a Law was inevi- 
table. See Gravitation. 

A Planet's Motion or Diftance from it Apogee, is call'd 
the mean Anomaly of the Planet; and is meafur'd by the 
Arch, or Area, it defcribes in the Time.— When the Planet 
arrives at the middle of its Orbit, or the Point G, the Di- 
ftance or Time is call'd the true Anomaly.— -When the 
Planet's Motion is reckon'd from the firft Point of Aries, 'tis 
call'd its Motion in Longitude, which is either mean, viz.. 
fuch as the Planet would have were it to move uniformly 
in a Circle •, or true, which is that wherewith the Planet 
actually defcribes its Orbit, and meafur'd by the Arch of 
the Ecliptic it defcribes. See Anomaly, Longitude, f>c. 

Hence may the Planet's Place in its Orbit for any given 
Time after it has left the Aphelion, be found — For fuppofe 



The common Defeat of all thefe Projections is, th.'t 
they diftort and alter the Figures of the Conftellations, fo 
as it is not eafy to compare them with the Heavens; and 
that the Degrees in ibme Pl.ices are fo fmall, that they af- 
ford no Room for Operation. 

AH thefe Faults bA.de la PJirehiS provided ag.iin ft ina new 
Projection, or Planifphcre ; where 'tis propofed the Eye 
fhall be fo placed, as that the Divifions of the Circles pro- 
jected fhall be fenfiblv eqml in every Part of the Inftru- 
ment The Plane of his Projection is that of a Meridian. 

PLAN O-Concave Clafs, or Lens, is that, one of whofe 
Surfaces is concave, and the other plain. See Glass. 

The Concavity is here fuppoied to be fpherical, unlets the 

contrary be exprefs'd. For the Properties, Grinding, crc< 

of Piano Concave Lens's, fee Lens ; fee alfo Grinding, 
&c. 

P L a N o-Convex Clap, or Lens, is that, one of whole 
Surfaces is convex, and the other plain. See Convex. 

TheConvexity is fuppofed to be fpherical, unlets the con- 
trary be exprefs'd. For the Properties, Grinding, &c. of 
Piano-Convex Len's. See Lens, &c. 

PLANT, Planta, an Oiganical Body, cdnfifting of 



the Area of the Ellipfis fo divided by the Line SG, that the a Root, effentially, and probably too, a Seed; and produ- 



whole elliptic Area may have the fame Proportion to the 
Area A S G as the whole periodical Time wherein the Pla- 
net, defcribes its Orbit, has to the Time given : In this Cafe 
G will be the Planet's Place in its Orbit. See Place. 

The Phenomena of 'the inferior Planets, are their Conjun- 
ctions, Elongations, Stations, Retrogradations, Phafes, and 



ciug ufually Leaves, a Stem, Branches, and Flowers. See 
Root, &c. 

Or, a Plant may be defined, in Bocrhaave's manner, to 
be an Oiganical Body compofed of Vefftls and Juices; to 
which Body belongs a Root or Part whereby it adheres to 
fome other Body, and particularly the Earth, from which it 



Ecliples. See Conjunction, Elongation, Station, derives the Matter of its Life, and Growth. See Vegetable, 
Retrogk adation, &c. under their refpeitive Articles. A Plant is diftinguifhed from a Foffil by its being organical, 

The Phenomena of the fuperior Planets are the fame with and confifting of Veffels and Juices; (See Fossil.) and 



thofe of the inferior ; with an Additional one, we, Oppofition, 
See Opposition, &c. 

The particular Phenomena, Cirumflances, &c. of each Pla- 
net, fee under the Name of the refpe&ive Planet, &c. 

The general Proportions, Diameters, Surfaces, Solidities, 
Diflanccs, Gravities, Degrees of Light, &c, of the feveral Pla- 
nets ; fee under the Articles Solar System, Diameter, Se- 

MIDIAMETER, &C. 



from an Animal, by its adhering to another Body, and de- 
riving its Nourifhment therefrom. See Animal. 

Plant is a general Name, under which are comprized all 
vegetable Bodies, as Trees, Shrubs, and Herbs. See Tree, 
Shrub, and Herb. 

From the Obfervations of Malpighi, Dr. Grew, M. Re~ 
neaume, Bradley, and others, there appears a great Simili- 
tude between the Mechanifm of Plants, and Animals ; the 



PLANETARY, fomething that relates to the Planets. Parts of the former feem to beara conftant Analogy to thofe 
In this Senfe we fay Planetary Worlds, Planetary Inhabi- of the latter ; and the Vegetable and Animal Oeconomy ap- 

tants, &c. See Planet. pear both form'd on the fame Model To give an Idea 

hereof 
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hereof, it will be neCeflary to deftrib'e the Parts whereof 
PteM confift. 

StruBure and Otconomy if Pl a n t s; 

The Parts of Ptoj are 1° The Root, a fpOngy Body, 

whofe Pores are difpofed to admit certain humid Particles 
prepared in the Ground : On the Size of the Veffels and 
Pores of the Root, the Quality of the Root is found much 

to depend. Boerhaave confiders the Root as compos'd of 

a Number of abforbent Veffels; analogous to the Lafteals in 
Animals. And fa. Reneauhie takes it to do the Office of all 
the Parts In the Abdomen which minifter to Nutrition ; as 
the Stomach, Inteftines, drc. See Root. 

2° The Wood, which confifts of Capillary Tubes, run- 
ning parallel from the Root throughout the Stalk. — -The 
Apertures of thefe Tubules, are ordinarily too minute to come 
under the cognizance of the Eye, unlefs in a Piece of Char- 
coal, Cane, Or the like. Thefe Tubes Mr. Bradley calls Ar- 
terial Veffels ; it being fhrd' thefe that the Sap rifes from 
the Root. See Wood. 

3° Befide thefe, are other larger Veffels, difpofed on the 
out fide of the Arterial Veffels between the Wood and the in- 
ner Bark, and leading down to the Covering of the Root. 
—Thefe the fame Author calls the Venal Veffels, and fup- 
pofes them to contain the liquid Sap found in Plants in the 
Spring, &c. See Vein, Sap, &c. 

4 The Bar i, which is Of a fpongy Texture, and, by 
hiany little Strings paffing between the Arteries, communi- 
cates with the Pith. See Bark. 

5 The Pith, or Peilen, which confifts of little tranfpa- 
rent Globules, chain'd together fomewhat like the Bubbles 
that compofe the Froth of Liquor. See Pith. 

Add, that the Trunk and Branches of a Tree bear a Re- 
femblance to the exterior Members or Limbs of an Animal, 
which it may fubfift without, tho' their rotting and Morti- 
fication frequently octafion a total Deftruftion thereof.— Ac- 
cordingly, we find the like Effefts from the wounding or lop- 
ping of a Treej as that of a Limb, vik, an Extravafation j 
Callus, &c: 

Now, for the Oeconomy or Ufe of thefe Parts.— The 
Root having imbibed the faline and aqueous Juices of the 
Earth, and fill'd itfelf therewith for the Nourllhnient of 
the Tree ; thofe are put in Motion by Heat, ;'. e. are made to 
evaporate into Steam, which from the Root enters the 
Mouths of the Arterial Veffels, and mounts to the top with 
a force anfwerable to the Heat that puts it in Motion.— By 
this means it gradually opens the minute Vafcules roll'd up 
in the Buds, and expands them into Leaves — Now, as all 
Vapours, upon feeling the Cold, naturally condenfe -, fo this, 
when arrived at the extreme Parts of the Arteries, i. e. 
the Buds of the Tree, meeting the cold Air condenfes 
into a Liquor, in which Form it returns by its own Weight, 
thro' the Venal Veffels, to the Root 5 leaving behind it fuch 
Parts of its Juice, as the Texture of the Bark will receive, 
and requires for its Suftenance. 

Thus does the Juice continue to circulate ; till the Win- 
ter's Cold congealing it into the Confiftency of a Gum, it 
ftagnatcs in the Veffels-, in which State it remains till the 
frefh Warmth of the fucceeding Spring puts it in Motion a- 
gain: upon which it renews its former Vigour, pufhes forth 
Branches, Leaves, C~c. 

This fhort View of the Vegetable Oeconomy will bear 
Tome further Uluftration ; there being feveral curious Points 
here couched, and, as it were, folded up in Semine — The 
Principle, then, whereby the Root, after imbibing its Food, 
determines it to mount upward, contrary to its natural 
Gravity, is fomewhat obfcure : Some will have it effefted 
by means of the Preffure of the Atmofphere, in the fame 
manner as Water is rais'd in Pumps : But this is precarious, 
as being founded on a Suppofition that the abforbent Tu- 
bules are void of Air •, belides, that the Atmofphere could 
not raife the Juice 32 Foot high, whereas there are Trees 

much higher. See Atmosphere. Others have recourfe 

to the Principle of Attraction, and fuppofe the Power that 
raifes the Sap inVegetables to be the fame with that whereby 
Water afcends in Capillary Tubes, or in Heaps of Sand, 
Allies, or the like •, but neither will this alone fuftice to raife 
Water to the Tops of Trees. See Attraction, Ascent, 
Capillary, &c. 

One would fufpeit, therefore, that the firft Reception of 
the Food, and its Propagation thro' the Body, were effefted 
by different Means-, which is confirmed by the Analogy of 
Animals. See Food, Heart, &c. 

The Motion of the Nutricious Juices of Plants is produced 
much like that of the Blood in Animals, by the Action of the 
Air -, in effeft, there is fomething equivalent to Refpiration 
throughout the whole Plant. See Respiration. 

The Difcovery of this we owe to the admirable Malpi/ihi, 
who firft obferved that Vegetables confift of two Series or 
Orders of Veffels. — — l° Thofe abovementioned, which re- 
ceive and convey the alimental Juices-, anfwering to theAr-; 



tote, Lafteals; Veins, &c. of Animals.-^_2° Trache*; or 
Air- Veffels, which are long hollow Pipes, wherein Air is 
continually received and expelled, i.e. infpired and expired i 
Within which Trache*, the fame Author (hews, all the for- 
mer Series of Veffels are contained. See Trachea 

Hence it follows, that the Heat of the Year, nav, ofi 
Day, of a fingle Hour, or Minute, muft have an effeft on 
the Air included in thefe Trachece, i.e. muff rarity it.. and 
confequently dilate the Tracheae ; whence alio mud a'rife i 
perpetual Spring, or Source of Aftion, to promote the Cir- 
culation in Plants. Set Heat, Rarefaction, &c. 

For, by the Expanfion of the Tracheae, the Veffels con- 
taining the Juices, are preffed ; and by that Means the Juice 
contained is continually propelled and fo accelerated ', by 
which fame Propulfion, the Juice is continually comminuted 
and rendred more and more fubtile, and fo enabled to enter 
Veffels ftill finer and finer; the thickdt Part of it being at 
the fame time fecreted and depofited into the lateral Cells, 
or Loculi of the Bark, to defend the Plant from Cold, and 
other external Injuries. See Bark. 
■ The Juice having thus gone its Stage; from the Root to 
the remote Branches, and even the Flower ; and having in 
every Part of its Progrefs depofited fomething both for Ali- 
ment and Defence; what is redundant paffes out into the 
Barkj the Veffels whereof are inofcuhted with thofe where- 
in the Sap mounted ; and thro' thefe it tedefcends to the 
Root, and thence to the Earth again.— And thus is a Circu- 
lation effected. See Circulation of the Sap. 
_ Thus is every Vegetable acted on by Heat during the Day- 
time, efpecially while the Sun's Force is confiderable ; and 
the Sap- Veffels. thus fqueez'd and preffed, and the Sap pro- 
truded, and raifed, and at length evacuated, and the Veffels 
exhaufted : And in the Night aeain, the fame Trachea; being 
contrafted by the Cold of the Air, the other Veffels are 
eafed and relaxed, and fo difpofed to receive frefh Food for 
the next Days Digeftion, and Excretion.— And thus Plants 
may be faid to eat and drink in the Night-time. See Nu- 
trition. 

: The Veffels or containing Parts of Plants, confift of meer 
Earth, bound or connefted together by Oil, as a Gluten ; 
which being exhaufted by Fire, Air, Age, or the like, the 
Plant moulders, or returns again into "its Earth, or Duft. 
—Thus in Vegetables burnt by the intenfeft Fire, the Matter 
of the Veffels is left entire, and indiffbluble by its utmofl 
Force; and, confequently, is neither Water, nor Air, nor 
Salt, nor Sulphur, but Earth alone. See Earth. 

The Juice, or Sap, of a Plant, is a Humour furnilhed by 
the Earth, and changed in the Plant ; confuting of fome 
foffil Parts, other Parts derived from the Air, and Rain -, 
and others from putrlfied Animals, Plants, &c. confequent- 
ly, inVegetables are contained all kind of Salts, Oil, Wa- 
ter, Earth ; and probably all kinds of Metals too, inafmuch 
as the Alhes of Vegetables, always yield fomewhat which 
the Loadftone attrafts. See Iron, Magnet,^. 

This Juice enters the Plant in Form of a fine and fubtile 
Water, which the nearer it is to the Root, the more it re- 
tains of its proper Nature ; and the further from the Root, 
the more action it has fuftained,and the nearer it approaches 
to the Nature of the Vegetable. See Digestion. 

Confequently, when the Juice enters the Root, the Bark 
whereof is furnilhed with excretory Veffels fitted to dip 
charge the excrementitious Part -, it is earthy, watry, poor, 
acid, and fcarce oleaginous at all. See Sap. 

In the Trunk and Branches it is further prepared ; tho' it 
ftill continues acid, as we fee by the tapping or perforating 
of a Tree in the Month of February, when it diftils a wa- 
try Juice apparently acid. See Tapping. 

The Juice being hence carried to the Germs, or Buds, is 
more concofted; and here having unfolded the Leaves, 
thefe come to ferve as Lungs for the Circulation and further 

Preparation of the Juice. For thofe tender Leaves being 

expofed to the alternate Aftion of Heat and Cold, moift 
Nights and hot fcorching Days, are alternately expanded 
and contracted ; and the more on the account of their reti- 
cular Texture. See Leaves. 

By fuch means the Juice is ftill further altered and dige- 
fted ; as it is further yet in the Petala, or Leaves of the 
Flowers, which tranfmit the Juice, now brought to a fur- 
ther Subtility, to the Stamina. Thefe communicate it to 

the Farina, or Duft in the Apices ; where having under- 
gone a further Maturation, it is fhed into the Piflil ; and 
here having acquired its laft Perfection, it give Rifes to a new- 
Fruit or Plant. See Petala, Stamina, Apices, Farina, 
Pistil, &c. 

Generation »/Pianis. 

The Generation of Plants does alfo bear a clofe Analogy 
to that of fome Animals-, particularly fuch as want Local 
Motion; as Muffels, and other immoveable Shell- Fifh, 
which are Hermaphrodites, and contain both the Male and 
Female Organs of Generation. See Hermaphrodite. 

10 B The 
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The Flower of the Plant, for all its Finery, is found to 
be the Pudendum, or principal Organ of Generation", but 
the Ul'e of fo much Mechanifm, and fo many Parts has been 
but little known.— -We fhall inftance in a Tulip. 

Its Flower confifts of fix Paula, or Leaves ; from the Bot- 
tom whereof, at the middle, arifes a kind of Tube called the 
Piftil; mi around this are difpofed pretty fine Threads called 
5f .«»»«, arifing likewife from the Bottom of the Flower, and 
terminatinginlittle Bunches a-top, a\\'A Apices, replete with 
a Sue Dud call'd K*n».<— For the further Explanation of the 
Parts of Generation fee Pistil, Stamen, Farina, &c. 

This is the general Structure of the Flowers of Plants, 
t'no' diverfified infinite Ways, and to fuch degree, thatfome 
have no fenfible Piftil, others no Stamina ; others have 
Stamina without any Apices ; and what exceeds all the reft 
,fome Plants have no Flowers.— But, allowing the Structure 
now reprefentedto be, as in effect it is, the moft common 5 
and that thefe Parts which feem wanting are ufually only 
iefs apparent : The Generation of Plants, in general, may 
be well accounted for. 

The Fruit is ufually at the Bafis of the Piftil, fo that when 
the Piftil fills, with the reft of the Flower, the Fruit ap- 
pears in its fteid.— Indeed, frequently, the Piftil is the Fruit 
iffelf; but ftill they have both the fime Situation in the 
Center of the Flower, whofe Leaves difpofed around the 
little Embryo, only feem deftined to prepare a fine Juice in 
their little Veffels, for its Support, during the little Time 
they lift, and it requires : tho' Mr. Bradley takes their chief 
Ul'e to be to defend the Piftil, &c. 

The Apices of the Stamina are little Capfulse, or Bags full 
of a Farina or Dull, which upon the Capfuloe growing ripe 
and burfling, fill out. 

M. Tourncfort took this Duft to be only an Excrement of 
the Food of the Frufr, and the Stamina to be no more than 
a kind of excretory Ducts, which filtrated this ufelefs Mat" 
ter, and thus difcharg'd the Embryo-Kant. But Mr. Mor- 
land, M. Geoffrey, and others, find nobler Ufes for this Duft. 

' According to their Syftem, 'tis this Duft that falling on 

the Piftil fecundiSes the Grain or Fruit inclofed therein ; and 
hence they call it the Farina fcecundans. — Thus the Farina 
fhould be the Male Part of the Plant, and the Piftil the Female. 

Mr. Bradley, at the bottom of the Piftil of the Lilly, ob- 
ferves a Veffel which he calls the Uterus, or Womb, where- 
in are three Ovaries fill'd with little Eggs, or Rudiments of 
Seed, like thofe found in the Ovaria of Animals ; which, he 
adds, always decay and come to nothing, unlefs impregnated 
by the Farina of the fame Plant, or fome other of the fame 
Kind.— The Stamina, he fays, ferve for the Conveyance of 
the Male Seed of the Plant, to be perfected in the Apices ; 
which when ripe, burfling forth in little Particles like Duft, 
fome of them fill into the Orifice of the Piftil, and are 
either conveyed thence into the Utricle, to fecundify the fe- 
male Ova, or lodg'd in the Piftil, where, by their magnetic 
Virtue, they draw the Nourifhment from the other Parts of 
the Plain into the Embryo's of the Fruit, making 'em (Well, 
grow, &c. 

The Difpofition of the Piftil, and the Apices about it, is 
always fuch, as that the Farina may fall on its Orifice. — 'Tis 
ufually lower than the Apices ; and when we obferve it to 
be grown higher, we may conjecture the Fruit has begun to 
form itfelf, and has no further orcafion for the Male Duft. 
Add to this, that as foon as the Work of Generation is over, 
the Mile Parts, together with the Leaves, fall off, and the 
Tube leading to the Uterus begins to fhrink. Nor muft it 
be omitted, that the top of the Piftil is always either co- 
ver'd with a fort of Velvet Tunicle, or emits a gummy Li- 
quor, the better to catch the Duft of the Apices.— In Flowers 
that turn down, as the Acanthus, Cyclamen, and the Im- 
perial Crown, the Piftil is much longer than the Stamina ; 
that the Duft may fall from their Apices in fufficient Quan- 
tity on the Piftil. 

This Syftem favours much of that admirable Uniformity 
found in the Works of Nature ; and carries with it all the 
teeming Char.tfterifticks of Truth ; but 'tis Experience alone 
niufl determine for it — Accordingly, M. Geoffrey tells us, that 
all the Obfervations he had ever made, the Plant was ren- 
dred barren, and the Fruits became abortive, by cutting off 
the Piftils before the Duft could impregnate them -, which is 
fince confirm'd by other Experiments of Mr. Bradley. 

In many kinds of Plants, as the Willow, Oak, Pine, Cy- 
prefs, Mulberry-Tree, &c. the Flowers are flerile, and fepa- 
rate from the Fruit. But thefe Flowers, M. Geoffrey obferves, 
have their Stamina and Apices, whofe Farina may eafily im- 
pregnate the Fruits, which are not far off. 

Indeed there is fome Difficulty in reconciling this Syftem 
to a Species of Plants which bear Flowers without Fruits, 
and another Species of the fame Kind and Name which bear 
Fruits without Flowers ; hence diftinguilh'd into Male and 
Female: of which kind are the Palm-Tree, Poplar, Hemp, 
Hops, Crc.—For how fhould the Farina of the Male, here 
come to impregnate the Seed of the Female ? 



M. Taurnefort cohjeftures, that the fine Filaments, To 
mentum, or Dowij, always found on the Fruits of 'th e fr 
Plants, may ferve inftead of Flowers, and do the Office of 
Impregnation.— But M. Geoffrey rather takes it, that the 
Wind, doing the Office of a Vehicle, brings the Farina of 
the Males to the Females. 

In this opinion he is confirm'd by a Story in Jevianus 
Pontams; who relates, That in his Time there were two 
Palm-Trees, the one Male, cultivated at Brindes, the other 
Female, in the Wood of Ottrantum, 15 Leagues a-parf 
that this latter was feveral Years without bearing any Fruit - 
till at Length riling above the other Trees of the Forefi, fo 
as it might fee (fays the Poet) the Male Palm-Tree at 
Brindes, it then began to bear Fruit in abundance. 

Here, M. Geoffrey makes no doubt, the Tree then only be- 
gan to bear Fruit, becaufe in a Condition to catch on its 
Branches the Farina of the Male, brought thither by the 
Wind. 

For the manner wherein the Farina fecundifies; M.Ceof- 
frey advances two Opinions.— i Q That the Farina beingal- 
ways found of a fulphurous Compofition, and full of fubtile 
penetrating Parts, (as appears from its fprightly Odour) fall- 
ing on the Piftils of the Flowers ; there refolves, and the 
fubtileftof its Parts penetrating the Subftance of the Piftil 
and the young Fruit, excite a Fermentation fufficient to open 
and unfold the young Plant inclofed in the Embryo of the 
Seed.— In this Hypothefis the Seed is fuppofed to contain 
the Plant in Miniature, and only to want a proper Juice to 
Unfold its Parts and make them grow. 

The 2d Opinion is, that the Farina of the Flower is the 
firft Germ, or Bud of the new Plant, and needs nothing to' 
unfold it and enable it to grow, but the Juice it finds pre- 
pared in the Embryo's of the Seed. 

Thefe two Theories of Vegetable Generation, the Reader 
will obferve, bear a drift Analogy to thofe two of Animal 
Generation: viz.. either that the young Animal is in the 
Semen Mafculinum, and only needs the Juice of the Matrix to 
cherifh and bring it forth; or that the Animal is contained 
in theFemileOvum, and needs only the Male Seed to excite 
a Fermentation, &c. See Co n cept 1 o n, Genera- 
tion, &c. 

■. M. Geoffroy rather takes the proper Seed to be in the Fa- 
rina; inafmuch as the beft Microfcopes don't difcover the' 
leaft Appearance of any Bud in the little Embryo's of the 
Grains, when examined before the Apices have ftied their 
Duft — In leguminous Plants, if the Leaves and Stamina be 
removed, and the Piftil, or that Part which becomes the 
Pod, be viewed with the Microfcope, e'er yet the Flower 
be opened; the little green tranfparent Veficute, which are 
to become the Grains, will appear in their natural Order ; 
but ftill (hewing nothing elfe but the mere Coat, or Skin of 
the Grain. If the Obfervation be continued for feverafDays 
fuccellively, in other Flowers, as they advance, the Veficote 
will be found to fwell, and by degrees to become replete with 
a limpid Liquor ; wherein, when the Farina comes to be fhed, 
and the Leaves of the Flower to fall, we obferve a little 
greenifli Speck, or Globule, floating about at large.— 
At firft there is not any Appearance of Organization in this 
little Body; but in time, as it grows, we begin to diftin- 
guifh two little Leaves like two Horns. The Liquor dimij 
nifhes infenfibly, as the little Body grows, till at length the 
Grain becomes quite opake ; when, upon opening it, we find 
its Cavity fill'd with a young Plant in Miniature; confifting 
of a little Germ or Plumula, a little Root, and the Lobes of 
the Bean or Pea. 

The manner wherein this Germ of the Apex enters the 

Veficula of the Grain, is not very difficult to determine , 

For, befides that the Cavity of the Piftil reaches from the top, 
to the Embryo's of the Grains, thofe Grains, or Veficute, 
have a little Aperture correfponding to the Extremity of the 
Cavity of the Piftil, fo that the final! Duft, or Farina, may 
eafily fall thro' the Aperture into the Mouth of the Veffels 
which is the Embryo of the Grain— This Cavity, or Cica- 
tricula, is much the fame in moft Grains, and 'tis eafily ob- 
ferved in Peafe, Beans, &c. without the Microfcope. The 
Root of the little Germ is juft againft this Aperture, and 
'tis thro' this it paffes out when the little Grain comes to 
germinate. 

The Procefs of Nature in the Generation of Vegetables, 
and the Apparatus the has contrived for that Purpofe are fo 
curious, and withal fo little and fo lately known among us, 
that we fhall illuftrate them further with Figures ; taking 
the Melon for our Example, in regard the Parts of Genera- 
tion are here very diftinft. 

By the way it muft be obferved, that tho' the Melon 
contains both Sexes, yet the Difpofition of the Organs dif- 
fers, here, from the general one above rehears'd in the Inftance 
of the Tulip : In effeft, in the Melon are two diftinft 
Flowers, or BlofFoms, the one doing the Male Office, the 
other the Female; which we fhall therefore call the Male 
and Female Flower, 
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Pig. 13. (Tab. Nat. Hiflory) reprefents the Male Flower, 
orBlofTom, of the Melon, the Leaves being ftripp'd from off 

the Circle FF', ABEreprefent the Head, placed in the 

Center of the Flower, and form'd of the Circumvolutions of 
the Apices B, and fuftained by four Columns GGGG. 
—The Part B of the Head reprefents the Circumvolutions 
of the Apices while yet ftmt •, and the Part E reprefents 
them open, and covered with the Farina, which they be- 
fore contained, but which is diffufed on the outfide when 
the Plant arrives at Maturity. Each Apex forms a kind of 
Canal feparate by a Partition into two. A Grain of the 

Farina is reprefented by D. Fig. 14. H, in the former 

Figure, reprefents the Pedicle that fuftains the Flower, and 
which in the Male-Flower produces nothing. 

Fig. 1 5. reprefents the Female Flower or BlofTom of the 

Melon, or that which bears the Fruit. The Leaves are 

ftripp'd off the Circle F F, as before, the better to fhew the 
other Parts. The Knot of the Flower, or the Embryo of 
the Fruit is reprefented by A. The Piftil is reprefented by B B ; 
and is only a Continuation of the Embryo of the Fruit A. 
The top of the Piftil fpreads, in B B, into feveral oblong Bo- 
dies, each feparable into two Lobes. Thefe Bodies are ve- 
ryrough, mrniuYd with Hairs and little Veficles proper to Catch 
the Duft of the Male Flower, and to conduit them to the 
Mouths_ of the Canals, which communicate as far as the 
Cells of the Grains contained in the young Fruit. Upon 
cutting the Piftil tranfverfely in its fmalleft Part, we find as 
many Canals as there are Divifions in its Head ; which Ca- 
nals correfpond to as many little Cells, each including two 
Orders of Grains, or Seeds, ranged in a fpongy Placenta. 

This Doflrine of Generation, affords us a Hint how to al- 
ter, improve, csrc. the Tafte, Form, Flowers, Quality 
of Fruits, &c. viz.. by impregnating the Flower of one, with 
the Farina of another of the fame Clafs. 

To this accidental coupling and intermixing it is, that the 
humberlefs Varieties of new Fruits, Flowers, &c. produced 
every Day •, with many other Phenomena in the vegetable 
Kingdom, nretobe afcribed. See Mule. 

The Affedration of Perpendicularity obferved in the Stalks 
or Steins of Plants, as well as in their Branches and Roots 
makes a fine Speculation. -'Tis a Phenomenon never at- 
tended to till very lately. The Caufe is very fubtile, and 
has employ'd the Wits of feveral of the prefent Set of Phi- 
lofophers, particularly Aftruc, de la Hire, Dodart, and Pa- 
rent ; fee their feveral Syftems under the Article Perpen- 
dicularity. 

Nor is that conftant "Paralleliuri obferved in the Tufts of 
Trees, to the Soil or Ground they grow upon •, a Circum- 
ftance to be over-look'd. See Parallelism. 

For the Fecundity of Plants, &c. See Fecundity, 
&c. 

Diftribution b/Plists, 

Plants rmy be divided, with regard to the manner of their 
generating, into i° Male, or fuch as bear no Fruit or Seed, 
and have only the Male Organ of Generation, viz* the Fa- 
rina— Of this kind are the Male Palm-Tree, Willow, Po- 
plar, Hemp, Nettle, and Hop-Tree. 

2° Female, or fuch as bear Fruit, and have the female Organ, 
viz.. the Piftil, or Uterus, but want the Farina. — Such are 
the fen-ale Palm, Willow, Poplar, &c. 

3 Hermaphrodites, or fuch as have both male and female 
Parts, the Farina and Piftil. 

Thefe are again fubdivided into thofe in whofe Flower 
both Sexes are united; as the Lilly, GillihWer, Tulip, and 
much the greater Part of the vegetable Species', whofe Piftil is 

furrounded by the Stamina. And thofe whofe male and 

female Parts are diftincr, and at a Diftance from each other ; 
fuch is the Rofe, whofe Uterus is beneath the Fetala ; the Me- 
lon, and all of the Cucumber Kind, which have their male 
and female Flowers a-part ; and all Fruit, Nut, and Maft-bear- 
ing Trees, as the Apple, Plum, Goofberry ; the Walnut, 
Halle, Philbud, Oak, Beech, Pine, Cyprefs, Cedar, Juniper, 
Mulberry, Plantane, &c. which have Catkins. 

Plants may be again diftinguilhed, with regard to their 
Food, and the Element they live in; into — 1° Terrene, 
which are thofe that live only on Land ; as Oaks, Beech, 
C?r. 

2° Aquatic, which live only in Water ; either in Rivers, 
as the Water-Lilly, Water-Plantane, &c. or in the Sea, as 
the Fucus, Coral, Coralline, &c. 

3° Amphibious, which live indifferently either in Land or 
Water; as the Willow, Alder, Minths, &c. 
' Plants are again diftributed, with regard to their Age or Pe- 
riod, into 1° Annual, which are thofe whofe Root is form'd 
and dies in the fame Year ; fuch are the leguminous Plants, 
Wheat, Rye, &c. 2° Bifannuals, which only produce Flowers 
and Seeds, the fecond or even third Year after their being rais'd, 
and then die ; fuch are Fennel, Mint, &c. 3 Perennial, 
which are thofe that never die after they have once bore 
Seed ; of thefe fome are Ever-Greens, as the Afarabacca, Vio- 



let, &c others lofe their Leaves ene Part of the Tear, al 
Fern, Colts-foot, &c. 

_ Plants again are diftinguifhed with regard to their Mag- 
nitude,^, into, 1° Trees, Arbores; as the Oak, Pine, Fir, 
Elm -, Sycamore, &c-z° Shrubs, Suffrutices -, as the Holly. 
Box, Ivy, Juniper, &c. and-3 Herbs, as Mint, Sage, Sor- 
rel, Tnyme, &c. See Tree, Shrub, and Herb. BuE 

this Divifion is rather popular, than jhft and philolbphical. 

The Botanifts give us more accurate and minute Arrange- 
ments, or Diftributions, of the Vegetable Kingdom, into 
Claffes, Genera, Species, d-c. with regard to their Nature; 
Characters, &c. 'Tis a Point they are not well agreed upon 
from what Confederation the Divifion into Genera is beft 
taken; fome, as CcJmer,Colenjna,Tournefsrt,8a:. chufing the 
Flower and Fruit ; and others taking in the Roots, Leaves, 
Stems, &i. See farther under the Article Genus. 

Our ingenious Mr. Ray diftributes Plants into 2J Genera, 
or Claffes, under the following Denominations. 

i° Imperfect Plants which are fuch as appear to want the 
Flower and Seed — Such are, Corals, Sponges, Fungus's, 
Truffles, Mofs. See Coral, Sponge, Mushroom, Truf- 
fle, and Moss. 

2° Plants producing an imperfetl Flower, and whofe Seed, 
is too fmall to be difecrned by the naked Eye y^-fuch are Fern, 
Polypody, &c. See Flower. 

3° Thofe whofe Flowers want Petala; fuch are Hops, 

Hemp, Nettles, Docks. See Petala, Hops, ehr. 

4° Thofe with a compound Flower, and which emit a mil* 
ky Juice when cut or broke; as Lettuce, Dandelion, Suc- 
cory, &c. See Compound Flower. 

5° Thofe with a compound Flower of a difcous Form, and 
vyhnfe Seed is winged with Down ; as Colts-foot, Flea-bane, 
&c. See Winged. 

6° Hcrbtc capitatx, or thofe whofe Flower is compofed of 
long fiftulous Flowers gathered into a round Head, and co- 
vered with a fcaly Coat; as the Thiftle, great Burdock, Blue- 
bottle, &c. 

7° Corymbiferous Plants with a difcous Flower, but no 
Down ; as the Daify, Yarrow, Corn-Marygold, &c. See 

CoRYMBUS. 

8° Plants with a perfect Flower, but only one Seed to 
each Flower, as Valerian, Agrimony, Burnet, &c. 

9° "Umbelliferous Plants, with a Flower of five Petala, 

and two Seeds to each Flower, See U M b e l l m. This 

being a large Genus is fubdivided into kvm Species, viz. 
thofe with a broad flat Seed like a Leaf, as wild Garden 
Parfnip: with a longifh and larger Seed, fwelling in the 
middle, as Cow-weed, and wild Chervil: with a fhorter 
Seed, as Angelica : with a tuberous Root, as the Earth-nut: 
with a fmall ftriated Seed, as Caraways, Saxifrage, and Bur- 
net: with a rough hairy Seed, as Partly, and wild Carrot: 
with intire Leaves fubdivided into Jags, as Senicle, and 
Thoro-Wax. 

10° Stellate Plants, whofe leaves grow round the Stalks, 
at certain Intervals, in form of Stars ; as Mug-Weed, Mad- 
der, &c. See Stellate. 

ii° Rough leaved Plants, which have their Leaves placed 
alternately, or in no certain Order along the Stalks ; as 
Hounds- Tongue, Moufe-Ear, &c. 

14 Suffrutices, or Verticillate Plants, whofe Leaves grow 
by pairs, on their Stalks, one Leaf right againft another, 
the Flower being monopetalous, and ufualiv in form of a 
Helmet; as Thyme, Mint, Pennyroyal, Vervain, &c. See 
Verticillate. 

13° Polyfpermous, or thofe with many naked Seeds, 
at lead five, fiuceeding their Flower ; as Crows-foot, 
Marlh-Mallows, Cinquefoil, Strawberries, &c. See Poly- 

SPERMOUS. 

14 Bacciferous Plants, or fuch as bear Berries ; as Brio- 
ny, Honeyfuckle, Solomon's-Seal, Lilly of the Valley, 
Nightlhade, Afparagus, &c. See B a c c i f er o u s, Berry, 
&c. 

1 5° Multijiliauous, or Coraicalate Plants, which after each 
Flower produce feveral long (lender Siliquce, or Cafes where- 
in their Seed is contained ; as Orpine, Navel-wort, Bears- 
foot, Columbines, &c. See MuLtisui Q_u o u s,&c. 

I6 Q Vafculiferous Plants, or thofe with a Monopetalous 
Flower, and which, after each Flower, have a Veffel befide 
the Calyx, containing the Seed ; as Henbane, Bindweed, 
Rampions, Fox-Glove, Eye-Bright, &c. See Vasculife- 
rous, &c. 

17° Thofe with an uniform tetrapetalous Flower, bearing 
their Seeds in oblong filiquous Cafes; as Stockgilfy-Flower, 
Muftard, Radifh, &c. 

i8° Vafculiferous Plants, with a faming tetrapetalous 
Flower, but of an anomalous or uncertain kind, and in rea- 
lity only monopetalous, falling off altogether in one ; as 
Speedwell, Fluellin, Plantane, yellow and wild Poppy, &c. 

19° Leguminous Plants, or fuch as bear Palfe, with a 
Papilionaceous Flower, confiding of four Parts joined at the 
Edges; as Peafe, Beans, Vetches, Tares, Lentils, Liquo- 
rice, Trefoil, &c. See Leguminous. 

11° Tlann 
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So fafculiferous Plants; with a pentapitalous or five head- 
ed flower; as Maiden-Pinks, Campions, Chickweed, St. 
Johns- Wort, Flax, Primrofe, Wood-Sorrel, &c. 

21 Ptef j with a o-ae faftou tfwt ; as Garlick, Daffodil-, 
Hyacinth, Saffron, &c. See Bulb. 

22° Thole whofe Roots approach nearly to the bulbous Form ; 
as Flower-de-luce, Cuckoo-pint, Baftard Hellebore, &c._ 

23 Culmiferous Plants, with a graffy Leaf, and an im- 
perfect Flower, having a fmooth hollow jointed Stalk, with 
a long (harp pointed Leaf at each Joint, and the Seeds con- 
tained in a chaffy Husk •, as Wheat, Barley, Rye, Oats; and 
moft kinds of Grafs. See Culmiferous. 

24 Plants with a graffy Leaf, but not Culmiferous, with 
an imperfect or ftamineous Flower - , as Rufhes, Cats-Tail, 
trc. 

2*.° Plants whofe Place of Growth is uncertain ; chiefly 
Water-Plants, as the Water-Lilly, Milk-Wort, Moufe-Tail, 
&c. 

For the Tranfmutation of one Specks of Plants into another. 
See Transmutation, Degeneration, &c. 

The Properties and Virtues of Plants have been obferved 

by forae Naturalifts to bear an Analogy to their Forms. 

In the Philofophical Tranfatlions, we have a Difcourfe of 
Mr. James Pcttiver, to (hew. That Plants of the fame or 

like Figure, have the fame or like Virtues and Ufes. Thus, 

the Umbelliferous Tribe, he obferves, have all a Carminative 
Tafte and Smell, are powerful Expellers of Wind, and 

therefore good in all flatulent Diforders -The Galleate or 

Verticillate Kind are a Degree warmer; and more powerful 
than the laft, and therefore may be reputed Aromatick, be- 
ing proper for Nervous Diforders. The Tetrap'etalous 

Kind are hot like the two former, but exert their Power in 
a different Way, viz. by a Diuretick Volatile Salt, which 
makes them of Ufe in Chronical Difeafes, Obftructions, Ca- 
cochymlas, &c. 

PL ANT A, in Anatomy, the lowed Part, or Sole of the 
Foot of Man. See Foot and Sol e. 

PLANTAGENET, in Hiftory, an Addition, orSur- 
Name, bore by many of our ancient Kings. See Surname, 
d-c. 

The Term Plantagenet has given infinite Perplexity to the 
Criticks and Antiquaries, who could never fettle its Origin 
and Etymology._'Tis allowed it firft belonged to the 
Houfe of Anjou, and was brought to the Throne of England 
by plenty II. where his Male Pofterity preferved it till the 
Time of Henry VII. a Space of above 400 Years. 

' Tis difputed who it was that firft bore the Name. Moft 
of our Fnglifl) Authors conclude, that our Henry II. inherited 
it from his Father Geoffrey V. Earl of Anjou, Son of Fart V. 

King of Jerufalem, who died in 1144. This Geoffrey they 

will have the firft of the Name", and our Henry II. the lffue 
of Geoffrey by Maud only Daughter of Henry 1. the fecond. 

Yet Menage will not allow Geoffrey to have bore the Name ; 
and in effe£t the old Annalift of Anjou, J. Bourdigne, never 
calls him fo.— The firft, Menage adds, to whom he gives the 
Appellation, is Geoffrey third Son of this Geoffrey V. 

Yet muff the Name be much more ancient than either of 
thefe Princes, if what Skinner fays of its Origin and Ety- 
mology be true. — That Author tells us, that the Houfe of 
Anjou derived the Name from a Prince thereof, who having 
kili'd his Brother to enjoy his Principality, took to Repen- 
tance, and made a Voyage to the Holy Land to expiate his 
Crime; difciplining himfelf every Night with a Rod made 
of the Plant Genet, Genifta, Broom ; whence he became 
nick-named Plant a-genit. 

Now, 'tis certain that our Geoffrey made the Tour of Je- 
rufalem; but then he did not kill his Brother ; nor did he 
go there out of Penance, but to affift King Amauris his Bro- 
ther. — Who then fhould this Prince of the Houfe of Anjou 
be ? Was it Fulk IV ? 'Tis true he difpoffefs'd his elder Bro- 
ther Geoffrey, and clapt him in Prifon, but did not kill him-, 
nay, Bourdigne obferves, he was even releafed out of the fame 
by his Son Geoffrey V. already mentioned. 

Further, this Fulk did make a Journey to Jerufalem, and 
that, too, partly out of a penitential View •, we are affured by 
Bourdigne, he did it out of Apprehenfion of the Judgments 
of God and eternal Damnation, for the great Effufion of 
Chriftian Blood, in the many mortal Battles he had been in. 

The Annalift adds, that he made a fecond Voyage ; but 

'twas to return God Thanks for his Mercies, &c. To which 
we may add, that Fulk was never call'd Plantagenet ; fo that 
what Skinner advances appears to be a Fable. 

There is another common Opinion which appears no bet- 
ter founded ", and 'tis this, that the Name Plantagenet was 
common to all the Princes of the Houfe of Anjou, after Geof- 
frey V •, whereas in Fact the Name was only given to a few ; 
and that, as it fhould feem, to diftinguifh them from the reft. 
Thus Bourdigne never applies it to any but the third Son of 
Geoffrey V ; and diftinguifhes him by this Appellation from 

the other Princes of the fame Family. Tho' 'tis certain 

■t was likewife given to the elder Brother, Henry of England, 
as before obferved. 



PLANTAR! S, in Anatomy, a Mufde which has a fl s fj. v 
Beginning, 'from the back part of the external Protuberance of 
the Thigh-bone, and defending a little way between the 
Gemellus and Soleus, becomes along and (lender Tendon 
which marches by the infide of the great Tendon over the Os 
Calcis to the bottom of the Foot •, and expands itfelf undeir 
the Sole, Upon the Mufculus perforatus, to which it adheres 
clofelyj as the Palmaris does in the Hand. See Poor 
Palmaris, &Ci ' 

Some reckon this among the Extenders of the Foot. See 
Extensor. 

PLANTAT ION, in the Colonies, a Spot of Ground 
which fome Planter or Perfon arrived in a new Colony 
pitches on to cultivate and till for his oWii Ufe. See C 0- 
10m. 

_ PLANTING, in Agriculture and Gardening, the fet. 
iing of a Tree, or Plant, taken up from its former Place, in 
a new Hole or Pit proportionable to its Bulk ', throwing frefh 
Earth over its Root, and filling up the Hole to the Level 
of the other Ground. See Plant, Trasksplantingj 
Gardening,^. 

Planting an Orchard. See Orchard. 

Planting of Forejl-Trees. See Seminary, Tree, &c. 

Planting of Wall-Fruit-Trees. After 2 Years Growth' 

in the Nurfery, Stone-Fruit, being firft inoculated or grafted* 
ate ready for Removal ; which is beft done in October or No- 
vember. 

To prepare the Soil for its new Gueft ; a Hole is dug 2 
foot deep; Or if the Soil be not very good, the Pit is made 
fhallower, and Earth rais'd above it.— With the Soil dug up< 
they frequently mix either a rich Soil from elfewhcre ; or a 
Manure, fo as the Mixture be at leaft as rich as the Soil out 
of which the Plant came. 

The Hole being half fill'd up with this Compoft, it is 
trodden down, to afford a firm Red: to the Root, all the 
Extremities whereof are cut off, and the Tree fitted to the 
Wall by cutting off fiich Branches as grow direclly either 
towards or from-wards the Wall, and leaving only the fide 
Branches, which are to be nailed to it. 

This done, the Tree is fet in its Hole, as fir from the 
Wall as is confident with the Heads fpreading thereon ; that 
the Root may have the more room backwards, and the 
Hole then fill'd up with the Compoft; 

If the Soil be poor 'tis proper to manure round the Tree 5 
and in the end of February, to cover it with Fern or Straw. 
—Twill be neceffary to prune and nail the Tree to the 
Wall, at leaft twice or thrice every Year. See Wall- 
Fruit. 

Keverfe-PumiyG, is a Method of Planting wherein the 
Ordinary Pofition of the Plant , or Shoot, is inverted ; the 
Branches being fet in the Earth, and the Roots rear'd into 
the Air. 

Agricola mentions this monftroiis Way of planting, which 
he affures us fucceeds very well in moft, or all forts of 
Fruit-Trees, Timber-Trees, &c. foreign and domeftick. 

Bradley affirms us to have feen a Lime-Tree in Holland 
growing with its firft Roots in the Air, which had fhot out 
Branches in great Plenty ; at the fame time that its firft 
Branches were turned into Roots and fed the Tree. 

The induftrious Mr. Fahchdd has praftifed the Cime at 
home ; and gives us the following Directions for the Per- 
formance thereof. 

Chufe a young Tree of one Shoot, of Alder, Elm, Wil- 
low, or any other Tree that takes root readily by laying. 
Bend the Shoot gently down till the extreme Part be in ths 

Earth, and fo let it remain till it has taken good Root 

This done, dig about the firft Roof, and gently take it up' 
out of the Ground till the Stem be nearly upright ; in which 
ftate ftake it up 

Then prune the Roots, now ersaed in the Air, from the 
Bruifes andWounds they received in being dug up ; and anoint 
the pruned Part with a Compofition of 4 Parts of Bees-Wax, 
2 of Rofin, and 2 of Turpentine, melted together and ap- 
plied pretty warm — Then prune off all the Buds or Shoots 
upon the Stem, and drefs the Wounds with the fame Compo- 
fition, to prevent any collateral Shootings; and leave the reft 
to Nature. See Fecundity. 

P l a n t 1 n g, in Architeaure, denotes the difpofing of 
the firft Courfes offolid Stone on theMafonry of the Foun- 
dation, laid level according to the Meafures, with all the 
Exactnefs poffible. See Foundation, Building, House, 

PLASM, Plasma, a Mould, wherein any Metal, or 
fuch like running Matter, which will afterward harden, is 
caft. See Mould; fee alfo Plastic. 

PLASTER, orPLAisTER, in Building, a Compo- 
fition of Lime, fometimes with Hair, fometimes with Sand, 
&c. to parget or cover the Nudities of a Building. See 
Pargeting. 

Plaster of Paris, is a Foffil-Stone, of the Nature of a 
Lime-ftone; ferving many Purpofes in building; and ufed 
likewife in Sculpture, to mould and make Statues, B3ffo 

Relievo's 
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fteiievo'si and Other Decorations in Architecture. See 
Stone, Statue, &c. 

It is dug out of Quarries, in feveral Parts of the Neigh- 
bourhood of Paris ; whence it! Name.— The fined is that 
of Montmartzje. 

This Plafler is of two kinds, viz.. Crude, or in the Stone ; 
and burnt, or beaten. 

The crude is the native Plafler as it comes out of the 
Quarry ', in which irate 'tis ufed as Shards in the Founda- 
tions of Buildings. 

The burnt Plafler is a Preparation of the former, by cal- 
cining it like Lime in a Kiln or Furnace, and then beating 
it into Powder, and diluting and working it. See Lime, &c. 
In this ftate it is ufed as Mortar or Cement in Buildings. 
See Mortar. 

This, when w"eH fifted and reduced into an impalpable 
Powder ; is ufed to make Figures and other Works of 
Sculpture', and is befides of fome SUfe in taking out Spots 
of Greafe, &~c. in Stuffs and Silks. See Figure, Scul- 
pture, &c. 

In the Plafler-Qumks is alfo found a kind of falfe Talc, 
wherewith they counterfeit all kinds of MarMe. See Mar- 
ble, Gypsum Stuc, &c. See alfo Plastice. 

PLASTIC-PVttM, a Faculty of forming, or fafhioning 
any thing. See Faculty. 

The Word comes from the Creek cWissm, of ihtixm, fingo, 
1 fajhion, form, &c. 

Some of the ancient Epicureans, and perhaps the Peripate- 
ticks too, imagined, a 1'laflic Virtue to refide in the Earth ; 
or at leaft to have anciently refided therein ; and that 'twas 
by means hereof and without any extraordinary Interven- 
tion of a Creator, that it firfl put forth Plants, &c. See 
Earth, World, &c. 

Nay, fome of them, whether ferioufly or not we don't 
undertake, taught, that Animals, and even Man, were the 
Effeft of this Plafiic Power. See Platonist, Peripate- 
tic, cfrc. 

PLASTICE, or the Plastick Art, a Branch of Scul- 
pture; being the Art of forming Figures of Men, Birds, 
Beafls, Fifhes, Plants. &c. in Plafler, Clay, Stuc, &c. See 
Sculpture, Plaster, &c. 

The Workmen concerned herein are called Plafl&. 
Plaftice differs from Carving, in that here the Figures are 
made by Addition of what wants: But in Carving always 
by Subtraction of what is fuperfluous. See Carving. 

The Plaflic An is now chiefly ufed among us in Fret- 
Work-Cielings; but the Italians apply it to the Mantlings 
of Chimnies with great Figures. See Fret-work, Cieling, 
&c. 

PLAT, a popular Term among Mariners, &c. for a Sea 
Chart. See Chart. 

PLATA, Plate, in Commerce, a Spanifli Term, fig- 
nifying Silver; as Vellon, which they pronounce Veillon, 
fignifies Copper. See Silver, Coin, &c. 

Thefe two Terms are not only ufed to exprefs the Species 
of thofe Metals ftruck in Spain, but alfo to diflinguifh be- 
tween feveral of their Monies of Account.— Thus they fay a 
Ducat of Plata, and a Ducat of Vellon ; a Rial of Plata, 
and a Rial of Vellon ; which Denominations augment and di- 
minifh the Value by almofl one half; 34 Maravedis of Plata 
being equal to 63 of Vellon ; and the Piece of Eight being 
only 272 Maravedis of Plata, but 510 of Vellon. See Du- 
cat, Piece of Eight, Rial, and Maravedis. 

Plate, in Commerce, denotes Gold or Silver wrought 
into Veffels for domeflick Ufes. See Gold, Silver, Mark, 
Punchion, &c. 

Plate, in Heraldry, is a round, flat Piece of Silver, with- 
out any Impreffion; but as it were form'd ready to receive 
it. 

The Term is ufed only by Englifli Heralds : for in other 
Nations they are known by the Name of Bezants, Argent. 
See Bezants. 

PLAT-BAND, in Gardening, a Border, or Bed of 
Flowers, along a Wall, or the fide of a Parterre; frequent- 
ly edg'd with Box, &c. See Border, Parterre, Edg- 
ing, &c. 

Plat-band, in Architefture, is any flat fquare Mould- 
ing, whole Height much exceeds its Projefture. See Moul- 
ding. 

Such are the Faces or Fafcioe of an Architrave, and the 
Plat-band of the Modillions of a Cornich. See Archi- 
trave, Cornich, &c. 

The Plat-band is (ignified in Vitmvius, and others, by the 
Words Fafiia, Taiia, and Corfu. See Fascia, Taenia, 
&c. 

Plat-band, of a Door or Window, is ufed for the Lin- 
tel, where that is made fquare, or not much arch'd. See 
Lintel. 

Thefe Plat-bands are ufually crofs'd with Bars of Iron, 
when they have a great Bearing : But 'tis much better to 
eafe them by Arches of Difcharge built over them. See 
Door, Window, &c. 



Plat-bands of Flutings, the Lifts or Fillets between the 
Flutings of Colums. See Fluting. 

PLAT-FORM, in War, is a Place prepared on the 
Ramparts, to raife^a Battery of Cannons upon. See Ram- 
part, Battery, &c. 

It is made by the heaping up of Earth on the Rampart; 
or by an Arrangement of Madriers, rifing infallibly for the 
Cannon to roll on ; eicher in a Cafemate, or on an Attack 
in the Out-works. 

Platform, in Architefture, is a Row of Beams, which 
fupport the Timber- Work of a Roof, and lie on the top of 
the Wall, where the Entablature ought to be railed. 

The Word is alfo ufed for a kind of Temis-Walk, or 
even Floor, on the top of a Building, from whence we 
may take a fair Profpeft of the adjacent Country. 

Hence an Edifice is faid to be cover'd with a Platform, 
when it is flit a-top, or has no Ridge. See Roop. 

Moil of tiie Oriental Buildings are thus cover'd ; as were 
all thofe of the Ancients.— Csfir was the firfl among the Ro- 
mans who procured Leave to Build bis Houfe with a Ridge, 
or Pinnacle. See Pinnacle. 

Platform, or Orlop, in a Man of War, is a Place otl 
the lower Deck, abaft the MainMafl, and round about the 
main Capflan ; where Provlfion is made for the wounded 
Men, in time of Service.— It is between the Main-Malt and 
Cockpit. 

PLATONIC, firaething that relates to Plato, his 
School, Philofophy, Opinions, or the like. See Piaio- 
ni s m. 

Platonic Bodies, are the fame with what we otherwife 
call Regular Bodies. See Regular Bodies. 

Platonic Love, denotes a. pure fpiritu.il Affeftion, fub- 
fifiing between the different Sexes, abflrafted from all car- 
nal Appetites, and regarding no other Objeft but the Mind, 
and its Beauties; or a (ulcere difintereiled Friendfhip, fun- 
filling between the fame Sex, abflrafted from any felfifh 
Views, and regarding no other Objeft but the Perfon. 

The Term took its Rife from the Philoi'opher Plato, a 
flrenuous Advocate for each Kind. See Platonism. 

The World has a long time laugh'd at Plato's Notions of 
Love and Friendfhip In effeft, they appear arrant Chi- 
meras, contrary to the Intentions of Nature, and inconfi- 
ftent with the great Law of Self-Prefervation; which Love 
and Friendfhip are both ultimately refolvabie into. See 
Passion. 

Platonic Tear, or the great Tear, is a Period of Time de- 
termined by the Revolution of the Equinoxes; or the Space 
wherein the Stars and Conflellations return to their former 
Places, with regard to the Equinoxes. See Year, Star, 
Precession of the Equinoxes, &c. 

The Platonic Tear, according to Tycho Brahe, is 25S16; ac- 
cording to Ricciolus 25920; according to Ca/fmi 24800 Years. 
This Period, which is more than five times the Age of 
the World, once accompli IVd; it was an Opinion among 
the Ancients, that the World was to begin a-new, and the 
fame Series of things turn over again. See Period. 

PLATONISM, the Doctrine and Sentiments of Plato 
and his Followers, with regard to Philofophy, &c. See 
Philosophy. 

The Founder of thisSyflem of Philofophy, Plato, the Son 
of Ariflccles, was an Athenian ; born about the Year of the 
World 3625 ; who after having fpent his Youth in Exer- 
cifes of the Body, Painting, and Poetry, became a Difciple 
of Socrates. — After his Mailer's Death, he applied himfelf to 
Cratylus and Hcrmsgenes; 'till being a Mafler of the Greek 
Philofophy, he travelled into Italy, where he learnt that of 
the Pythagoreans. See Pythagorean. 

Thence he proceeded into Egypt; where, in thirty Years 
Refidence he became fully acquainted with the Secrets of 
the Egyptian Priefls. See Symbol. 

At his Return to Athens he began to retale the Stock of 
Learning he had coilefted, among his Countrymen; philo- 
fophizing daily in the Academy, a delicious Villa in the 
Neighbourhood of that City. See Academy.— And hence 
his Difciples were called Academkki. 

In Phyficks, he chiefly followed Heraclitus; in Ethicks 
and Politicks, Socrates; in Metaphyficks, Pythagoras. 

After his Death, two of the principal of his Difciples, 
Arifiotle and Xenocrates, continuing his Office, and teaching, 
the one in the Academy, the other in the Lyceum ; form'd 
two Setts, under different Names, tho' in other refpefts the 
fame; the one retaining the Denomination of Acadermcks ; 
fee A c a d e M 1 c K. The other afluming that of Peripaie- 
ticks. See Perifatetick. 

In after-times, about the firft Ages of the Chnllian 
Church ; the Followers of Plato quitted the Title of Aca- 
demifts, and took that of Platonifls. 

'Tis fuppofed to have been at Alexandria in Egypt that 
they firfl affumed the new Title; after having reftored the 
ancient Academy, and re-eflablifh'd Plato's Sentiments ; which 
in procefs of Time had many of them been laid afide. 
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Porphyry, Plotin, Iamhlichus, Proclus, and Plutarch, are 
thofe who acquired the greateft Reputation among the 
Greek Platonifts. And among the Latins, Apuleius, and 
tkalcidius.— Among the Hebrews, Philo Judaus.—The mo- 
dern Platonifts own Plotin the Founder, at leaft the Refor- 
mer, of their Seft. 

The Platonic Philofophy appears very confiftent with the 
Mofaic ; and a great Party of the primitive Fathers follow 
the Opinions of that Philofopher, as being favourable to Chri- 

ftianity.. Jnflin is of Opinion, Plato could not learn many 

things he has faid in his Works, from mere Natural Reafon ; 
but thinks he might have learnt them from the Books ot 
Mofes which he read when in Egypt. 

Hence Numenius, the Pythagorean, exprefsly calls Plato 
the Attic Mofes ; and upbraids him with Plagiarifm in that 
he dole his DoOrine about the World and God, from the 
Books of Mofes. 

Theodora fays exprefsly, that he has nothing good and com- 
mendable about the Deity, and his Worfhip, but what he 
dole from the Hebrew Theology •, and Clemens Alexandrians 
calls him the Hebrew Philofopher. 

Gale is very particular in his Proof of the Point, that 
Plato borrowed his Philofophy from the Scriptures, either 
immediately, or by means of Tradition ; and,befide the Au- 
thority of ancient Authors, brings fome Arguments from the 

thing itfelf. As, e. gr. Plato's Confeffion that the Greets 

borrowed their Knowledge of the one infinite God, from 
an ancient People, better and nearer to God than they ; by 
which People, our Author makes no doubt, he meant the 
Jews : from his Account of the State of Innocence ; as, that 
Man was born of the Earth, that he was naked, that 
he enjoy 'd a truly happy State, that he converfed with 

Brutes, &c In effect, from an Examen of all the Parts 

of Plato's Philofophy, Phyfical, Metaphyfical, and Ethical; 
this Author finds in every one, evident Charafters of its fa- 
crcd Original. 

As to the Manner of the Creation, Plato teaches that the 
World was made according to a certain Exemplar, or Idea, 
in the Divine Architect's Mind. And all things in the Uni- 
vcrfe, in like manner, he fhews, do depend on the Efficacy 
of eternal Ideas. 

This Ideal World is thus explained by Didymus : " Plato 
" fuppofes certain Patterns, or Exemplars of all fenfible 
" things, which he calls Ideas; and as there may be various 
" Impreffions taken off from the fame Seal; fo is there a vaft 
*' Number of Natures exifting from each Idea." This Idea 
he fuppofes to be an eternal Effence, and to occafion the 
feveral being in Nature to be fuch as itfelf is : And that 
moft beautiful and perfect Idea which comprehends all the 
reft, he maintains to be the World. 

Further, Plato teaches that the Univerfe is an intellgent 

Animal, confiding of a Body and a Soul. The firft Matter 

whereof this Body was form'd, he obferves, was a rude in- 
digefted Heap, or Chaos : Now, adds he, the Creation was 
a mixt Production ', and the World is the Refult of a Com- 
bination of Neceflity and Underftanding, i. e. of Matter, 
which he calls Necelfity, and the Divine Wifdom. 

For the Anima Mttndi, or Soul of the World ; fee Ani- 
ma Mundi. 

The Principles, or Elements, which Plato lays down, are 
Fire, Air, Water, and Earth. See Element. 

He fuppofes two Heavens, the Empyrean, which he takes 
to be of a fiery Nature, and to be inhabited by Angels, &c. 
And the Starry Heaven, which he teaches is not adamantine 
or folid, but liquid and fpirable. See Heaven. 

His Phyficks, or Doflrine de Corpora, is chiefly laid down 
in hisTimaus ; where he argues on the Properties of Body, 
in a Geometrical Manner; which Arijhtle takes occafion to 

reprehend in him. His Doctrine de Mente is delivered in 

his 10th Book of Laws, and his Parmenides. 

St. Auguflin commends the Platonic Philofophy, and even 
fay?, that the Platonifts were not far from Chriftianity : He 
adds, that the Generality of the new Platonifts of his Time 
embraced the Faith. 

Jnflin Martyr profeffes, that Plato's Doctrine was of the 
utmoft Advantage to him, in helping him to believe the My- 
fteries of the Chriftian Faith.— To which it may be added, 
that it was in good Meafure by Plato's Help that Origin con- 
futed Celfis. See Trinity, &c. 

Indeed the late Author of Platonifme devoile, carries things 
to an extravagant Length when he contends, that the Dog- 
ma's of our Religion are only the Opinions of Plato; that 
the Fathers give us nothing of the Myfteries thereof but 
what they learnt from him ; and that Chriftiany is only a 

palpable Platonifm. To which Opinion M. le Clerc feems 

a little inclined. See God, Fathers, &-c. 

PI.ATONISTS. See Pi a ton ism, and Acade- 
mic k s. 

PLAT TO ON, in War, a fmall, fquare Body of 40 
or 50 Men, drawn out of a Battallion of Foot, and placed 
between the Squadrons of Horfe, to fuftain them ; or in 
Emhufcades, Streights, and Defiles, where there is not room 



for whole Battallions, or Regiments.— Plattoons are ufed 
when they form the hollow Square to ftrengthen the An«i» 
See Mosqueteer, Hollow Square, Battallion, ri c ° " 

The Grenadiers are generally polled in Plattoons. ' s» 
Grenadier. ' 

The Word is form'd, by Corruption, of the French p.. 
laton, a Bottom, or Clue of Thread. 

PLATTS, On board a Ship, are flat Ropes, made of 
Rope- Yarn, and woven one in another. See Rope, & c . 

Their Ufe is to fave.the Cable from galling in the Hauls • 
or to wind about the Flukes of the Anchors, to five the Pen- 
dant of the Fore-fheet from galling againft them. 

PLATYSMA, Myoides, in Anatomy. See Quadra. 
tds Genu. 

PLAY, Lufus. See Game, and Gaming. 

Play, in Poetry, &c. See Drama, Tragedy, Come 
dy, &c. 

PLAY-Houfe. See Theatre, Ampitheatre, Sic. 

PLEA, Placitum, in Law, that which either Party in a 
Caufe alledgeth for himfelf in Court. See P l a c i r u M 
Cause, and Court; fee alfo Pleading, &c. 

Pleas, are either of the Crown, or Common Pleas. 

Picas of the Crown, are all Suits in the King's Name, for 
Offences committed againft his Crown and Dignity, or a- 
gainft his Crown and Peace — Such are Treafons, Felonies 
Mifpriiions of either, and Mayhem. SeeTREisoN, Feio' 
ny, &c. 

Edward I. enfeoffed Walter de Surge in the Land of Vl/ler 
in Ireland, Sec. excepting the Pleas of the Crown, ii- 
Rapeftal, willful Firing, and Treafure-trove. Cam. tii 
Ireland. 

Cotnmon Fleas are thofe agitated between common Per- 
fons; tho', by the Definition above laid down, they fhould 
comprife all other except thofe there enumerated, notwitii- 
itanding the King be a Party. 

Plea may farther be divided into as many Branches as ' 
Allion; in as much as they are in reality the fame thins: 
See Action. " 

There is alfo Foreign Plea, whereby Matter is alledged in 
any Court, that ought to be tried by another.— As if one lay 
Baftardy to another in a Court Baron. See Foreign. 

Pleas of the Sword.—RanulphEul of Chcflcr, 2" Hen. Ill 
granted to his Barons of Chejbirc, an ample Charter of Li- 
berties, exceptis placitis ad gladium meum ptrtinent'ihus. 

The Reafon of the Exception was, that William the Com. 
gave the Earldom oiChefler to his half-Brother Hugh, com- 
monly called Lupus, Anceftor of this Ramtlph, Tenere ita li- 
bere ad Gladium, ficut ipfe Rex tenuit Atigliam ad Coronam. 
i Accordingly in all Indictments for Felony, Murther, &c 
in the County Palatine, the Form was, Contra pacem Dcm<ni 
Comitis, gladium & dignitatem fiam; or contra dignitatem 
Gladu Ceftrui.Sach were the Pleas of the Dignity of the 
Earl of Chefier. SeeGLADius. 

Court of Common Pleas, call'd alfo Common Bench. See 
Common Pleas. 

PLEADING, a Difcourfe fpoke at the Bar, in Defence 
ol tne Caufe of a Party. See Plea and Bar. 

From the Time of the Conqusft, all Pleading was per- 
form d in French, 'till the Time of Edward III. when it was 
appointed that the Pleas fhould Repleaded in Englijb, but to 
be enter'd, or recorded, in Latin. See Latin. 

At Athens, and even in France and England, it was pro- 
hibited to have any form'd or prepared Pleading, or to a- 
mufe the Court with long artificial Harangues ; only, in im- 
portant Matters, 'twas the fettled Cuftom to begin the Plea- 
ding with a Pafftge in holy Scripture. See Text. 

' fis but of late Years that Eloquence was admitted to the 
car ; and it may be faid there is fcarce any Nation in Eu- 
rope where it is lefs prafticed or encouraged than among 
J? 5 :— The Elocution of the Bar, like that of the Pulpit, de- 
ipi.es the Rubs ot Rhetoric. See Action, Eloquence, 
Oratory, ej-c. ' 

Pleadings are properly the Allegations of the Parties 
to tne Suits, made after the Count, or Declaration. See Df- 

CLARATION. 

'" this Senfe the Pleadings exprefs what is contained in 
the Bar, Replication, and Rejoinder ; and not what is in 
the Declaration itfelf.— Hence Defaults in the Matter of De- 
claration, are not comprized within the Mispleading, or in- 
iufficient Pleading, which only extends to that committed 
in the Bar, Replication, or Rejoinder. See Bar, Repli- 
cation, and Rejoinder. 

P LE A S U R E, the Effeft of a Senfation or Perception 
agreeable to the Mind, or of the Gratification of fome Ap- 
petite. See Appetite, Sensation, r>c. 

Pleafures may be diftinguifhed into two Kinds. The 

firft, thofe which anticipate, or go before, the Reafon ; 

iuch are all agreeable Senfations. Thei'e are popularly 

called Pleafures of Senfe, or of the Body. See Sense. 

The fecond are thofe which do not precede or anticipate 
either the Senfes or Reafon— Thefe we call Pleafures of the 

a clear Perception of 
fome 
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feme future Good, or confufed Senfation of a prefent one. 
See Mind. 

For an inftance of either. A Man frequently finds Plea- 
fure in eating a Fruit he was before unacquainted withal f 
This is anticipating Pleafure, which he feels e'er he knows 
the Fruit to be good. 

On the other hand, a hungry Hunter experts, or perhaps 
actually finds, Victuals^, where' the Joy he conceives, is 
a Pleafure that follows from the Knowledge of his prefent 
or future Good. See Pain. 

Pleafure and Pain feem to be no other than Engines in 
Nature's Hand-, whereby we are directed to confult our 

own Prefervation, and avoid our Ruin To things that may 

contribute to the one, as Food, Venery, &c. fhe has anne- 
xed Pleafure; and to thofe that may conduce to the other, 
as Hunger, Difeafes, &c. Pain : She durft not leave it to 
our Difcretion, whether we'd preferve and propagate the 
Species or not} but, as it were, conftrains us to both : Were 
there no Pleafure in eating, nor Pain in Hunger, what Num- 
bers would be ftarved, thro' Negligence, Forgetfulnefs, or 
Slothfulnefs. What is it induces People to the Office of 
Generation, but Pleafure ? without this the World had fcarce 
fnbfifted to this Time. 

Among the Multiplicity of things to be done, and to be 
avoided for the Prefervation of animal Life, &c. how mould 
we have diftinguifhed between the one and the other, but 
for the Senfations of Pleafure and Pain ? Thefe are not on- 
ly Spurs, to urge us on, but alio Guides to direct us whi- 
ther we are to go. Wherever Nature has fix'd a Pleafure, 
we may take it for granted, (he there enjoins a Duty ; and 
fomething is to be there done, either for the Individual or 
the Species. 

Hence it is that our Pleafurei vary at different Stages of 
life j the Pleafures, e. gr. of a Child, a Youth, a grown 
Man, an old Man, &c. all tending to thofe particular things 
required by Nature in that particular State of Life, either for 
the Prefervation, (imply, or for that and Propagation, &c. 

Hence, from the different Confiitutions of the Body, at 
different Ages, it were very eafy to account for all the par- 
ticular Taftesand Pleafures thereof: Not by deducing the 
Tleafures" mechanically from the Difpofition of the Organs 
in that State*, but by confidering what is neceffary for the 
Perfection, and well-being of the Individual in that State, 

and what it is to contribute to that of the Species. In a 

Child, e. gr. mere Prefervation in the prefent State is not 
enough ; it muft likewife grow : to bring this to pafs, Nature 
has made the Returns of Hunger, &c. more frequent, as 
well as more acute - , and the Pleafures of feeding more ex- 
quifite. And that the Excefs of Aliment in Proportion to 
the Bulk of the Body may be difpens'd withal, fhe has made 
one of the great Plcafureso? that State, to confifl in a Series 
offportive Exercifes, by means whereof the Parts of the Bo- 
dv come to be opened and expanded, and arrive at Maturity. 
This done, the Pleafures that conduced thereto difappear ", 
and others fuited to the new State, fucceed. See Natural 
Inclination'-, fee alfo Passion. 

For the Pleafures of Beauty, Mafic, &c. See Beauty, Mu- 
sic, &c. 

PLEBEIAN, Plebeius, a Perfon of the Rank of 
the Populace, or Common People. See Populace, and 
Common. 

The Term is chiefly ufed in (peaking of the ancient Romans., 
who were divided into Senators, Knights, and Plebeians. See 
Senator, Knight, &c. 

Plebands, was anciently the Title of a Rural Dean. 
See Rural Dean. 

The Denomination arofe hence, that thefe Deaneries were 
then affixed to the Plel/ania, or chief Mother-Church with- 
in fuch a Diftricl, which at firft was ufually ten Parifhes. 

The Term feems alfo to have been ufed for a Parilh- 
Prieft, of fuch a large Mother-Church, as was exempt from 
the Jurifdiition of the Ordinary, fo that he had the Autho- 
rity of a Rural Dean committed to him by the Archbilhop, 
to whom the Church was immediately fubject. 

PLEB1SCITUM, among the Romans, a Law enacted 
by the Common People, at the Requefl of the Tribune, or 
fome other Plebeian Magiftrate. See Law. 

The Word Plebifcitum is particularly applied to the Law 
which the People made, when upon a Mifunderftanding with 
the Senate, they retired to the Aveatine Mount. See Civil 
Law. 

PLEDGE, Plegius, orPLEGGs,in Common- 
Law, a Surety, or Gage, either real or perfonal, which the 
Plaintiff finds to profecute his Suit. See Gage and Sure- 
ty. 

The Word is fometimes alfo ufed for Frank Pledge, which 
.fee. See alfo Pledgery. 

To Pledge, in Drinking, denotes to warrant, or be Surety 
to one that he {hall receive no harm while he is taking his 
Draught. 

The Phrafe is referr'd by our Antiquaries, to the Practice 
of the Danes, heretofore in England, who frequently ufed to 



ftab, or cut the Throats of the Natives while they were 
drinking. 

PL.EGERY, orPLEGGERY, Suretifhip, or an Un- 
dertaking, or anfwering, lor another. See Surety and 
' Pledge. 

The Appellant fhall require the Conftable and Marefchal 
to deliver his Pleggs, and to difcharge them of their Pieeoe- 
ry; and the Conftable and Marefchal (hall a<k leave of the 
King to acquit his Pleggs, after that the Appellant is come 
into the Lifts to do his Devoir. Orig. fur. ex fat. Cod. MS. 
in Bibl. Selden. 

P L E G 1 1 S acqiuctandis, a Writ that lies for a Surety 
againft him for whom he is Surety, in cafe he pay not the 
Money at the Day. Fitz.. Nat. Brev. 

PLEDGET, in Chirurgerv, a kind of flit Tent, made 
not to enter a Wound, but to be laid upon it, to imbibe the 
fuperfluous Humours, and keep it clean and dry. See TtNr 
and Wound. 

PLEIADES, in Aftronomv, an Affemblage of (even 
Stars, in the Neck of the Conftellation Taurus See 
Star. 

They are thus call'd from the Greek vt.Sv, navigare, to fail ■ 
as being terrible to Mariners, by re.ifon of the Rains and 
Storms that frequently rife with theni. 

The £«fi»jcall them VergillU, from For, Spring-, becaufe 
of their riling about the Vernal Equinox. See Vergil He. 

The Lirgeft is of the third Magnitude, and call'd Lucida 
Pleiadum. See their feveral Longitudes, Latitudes, Magni- 
tudes, &c. under the Article Taurus. 

Poetical Pleiades, is a Name which the Greeks gave to 
feven celebrated Poets, flourifliing under the Reign of Ptole- 
my Philadelphia, 

In Imitation oUhzGrceks, Ronfard fiirm'd a Pleiades of the 

French Poets, under the Reia;n of Henry II It confilted 

of Daurat, Ronfard, dit Bel/ay, Bellea:,, Baif, Tyard, and 
fodelle. 

On the fame Model, fome of their Authors are projecting 
a new Pleiades of the Latin Poets of the prefent time ; But 
they are not yet agreed about the Names of thofe that are 
tocompofe if, much lefs on him who (hall be the Lucida 
Pleiadum— M. Bail/et has named F. Rapin, F. Commire, F. de 
la Rue, M.de Sameuil, M. Menage, M. du Perier, andM 
Petit. 

PLENARTY, in Law, a Term ufed in Matters of 
Benefices, in oppofition to Vacancy. See Vacancy, Va- 
cation, &c. 

Inltitution is a good Plenarty againft a common Perfon, 
but not againft the King, without Induction. See Institu- 
tion. Coke on Litt. 

PLENA RY, fomething compleat, or full.— Thus we fay 
the Pope grants Plenary Indulgences,!, e. full and entire Re- 
miffions of the Penalties due to all Sins. See Indul- 
ge n c e. 

The Word is fbrm'd of the Latin Plenarius, csi plenus 
full. 

P L E N i L U N I U M, in Aftronomy, that Phafis or ftate 
of the Moon popularly call'd the Full-Moon. See Moon. 

The Word is a Compound of the Latin plenus, and 
Luna. 

PLENIPOTENTIARY', a Perfon who has full 
Power and Conmidion to do any thing. 

The Word is chiefly underftood of the Minifters or Embaf- 
fidors lent from Princes or States, to treat of Peace, Marri- 
ages, and other important Matters. See Minister, Em- 
bassador, &c. 

The firft thing done in Conferences of Peace, b, to exa- 
mine the Powers of the Plenipotentiaries. See Treaty. 

The Word is compounded of plenus full, and Pote'ntia 
Power. 

P L E N I T U D E, the Quality of a thing that is full : or 
that fills another. 

In Phyfic, it is chiefly ufed for a Redundancy of Blood and 
Humours. See Repletion. 

Phyficians reckon two kinds of Plenitude.— The one call'd 
ad fares, when the Abundance of the Blood opprefles the 
Patient's Strength. 

The other ad Vafa, when it fills the Veffels too much ; 
fwelling to a Degree of burfting. See Plethora. 

PLENUM, in Phyfics, a Term ufed to fignifj- that ftate 
of things, wherein every Part of Space, or Extenlion, is lup- 

pofed to be full of Matter In oppofition to a faicuum, 

which is a Space fuppofed devoid of all Matter. See Va- 
cuum. 

The Cartefians adhere firmly to the Doctrine of an abso- 
lute Plenum. This they do on this Principle, that the 

Effence of Matter conlifts in Extenlion •, from whence, in- 
deed, the Confequence is very eafy, that where«er there is 
Space or Extenfion, there is Matter. See Extension. 

But this Principle we have (hewn to be falfe; and there- 
fore the Confequence drawn from it falls to the Ground. See 
Matter. 

But 
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But tlut there is a real Vacuum in the Nature of things, . This makes what we call the PlemMverr,, 
is tffcewife denaonftrated by Arguments a pofieriori, under internal Pleurify; moppoflhon to the Nctha, orfp, 
the Article Vacuum. external Pleunfy,vihch is a Pain m the Side, without 

PLEONASM, Pleonaskus, in Rhetoric, a Fi- ' 
gore of Speed'., whereby we make ufe of Words feemingly 
needlefs and fuperfluous, in order to exprefs a Thought with 
the greater Force and Energy. Such is, I faro it with my own 
Eyes, &c. See Figure. 



or true or 

urious or 
.__.' any Fe- 
ver, and frequently without any Cough; and is fuppofed to 
arife from a flnrp Serofity lodg'd on the Pleura, or higher 
among the intercoftal Mufcles. 

The great Remedy in the true Pleurify is copious and re- 
peated Bleeding. In Adults, Sydenham oMerves, it islildom 



"The Pleonafm is cali'd by the Latins, Redundancy. See cured with left than the Lois of forty Ounces of Blood, 



Redundancy. 

Pleonasm, in Grammar, is ufually defined a Fault in Di- 

fcourfej wherein we fay more than needs, As, he heard it 

With his Ears. 

M.faugelas will not allow the Phrafe, I fare it with my 
own Eyes, to be a Pleonafm ; inafmuch as there are no fuper- 
fluous Words in it; none but what are neceffary to give a 

ttronger Affurance of the thing affirmed. 'Tis fufficient 

that one of the Phrafes fay fomewhat more than the other, 
to avoid the Imputation of a Pleonafm. 

In effect, tho' we givp the Name Pleonafm to any thing 
that is not liecefiary, or that enters the Difcourfe indepen- 
dently of the Senle, or Conflructioii ; yet there are frequent 



By omitting Phlebotomy the Patient is frequently fuffo'. 

cated. 

The Pleurify fometimes fucceeds another Fever ', occafion'd 
by a Precipitation of the Febrile Matter upon the Pleura. 

When it rifes to an Impofthume, it is cali'd Empyema. 
See Empyema, 

When it happens in the Mediaftinum, or Diaphragma, it 
is called Paraphrenias. See Paraphrenias. 

Etmuller recommends Sudorifks in the Pleurify; and ob- 
ferves, that much more Regard is to be had to the Sputum 

that attends the Cough than the Urine. Baglivi notes, 

that Pleurifies are frequently occult ; and gives this Method 
of difcovering them.— Make the Patient lie on his right oi- 



ly Words which in that View would be impertinent yet left Side, and bid him breath ftror.gly and Cough: If he feel 
are tiled to good purpofe to give a greater Force, or Grace any Pain or Heaviness alter it, he's^ certainly pleuritick.— 



to Difcourfe, 

He fpeke with his Mouth, is a Pleonafm in Englijh ; 'tis 

none in Latin ; Pirgil fays, fie ore locutus Some French 

Authors deny tinir enftfmb'le, to unite together, tobeaWw- 
nafm. 

The Word is form'd from the Creek wMawrnof, Super- 
jlbundancy. 

PLEROTICKS, in Medicine, a kind of Remedies, 
otherwife cali'd Incamatives. SeelNcaRNATivE. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek <vktej a > I nd'. 

PLETHORA, in Medicine, fuch an Abundance of any 



The fame Author adds, that a hard Pulfe is a certain At- 
tendant of the Pleurijy'. 

Riverius gives us Inftances of notable Cures perfomvd 
herein by Cupping and Scarrification. 

PLEXUS, in Anatomy, a Name common to feveral 
Parts in the Body, confiding of little Veffels interwove in 
form of Net-work. See Vessel. 

The Nerves, in their Progrefs, form feveral Plexus's ; 
efpecially the Par Vagum, or eight Pair, the lntercolhls, 
and the fifth. See Nerve. 

The Par Vagum, at its Interferon with the intercoftal 



„ood and laudable Humour as proves hurtful to the animal Nerve, forms the Plexus G anglioformis fuperior and inferior. 

Functions. See Humour, &c. See Ganglioformis — »-A Branch of this Nerve joining 

Pkthorah chiefly underflood of the Blood ; tho' fometimes near the Heart, with others from the Intercoftals, form the 

of the other Humours. See Blood. Plexus Cardiacus fuperior. See Cardiacus. A little fur- 

The Plethora is the Confequence of a good Chylification, ther it lends off feveral Branches, which reuniting, form the 

Sanguification, &e. attended with a too fparing Difcharge Plexus Pneumoniats. SeePNEUMONicus, In each Trunk 

by Perfpiration, &c. of the Intercoftal, before it arrives at the Thorax, are two 

It is usually defcribed as either ad vires, or ad vafa. See Plexus Ganglioformcs, cali'd Plexus Cerrkales. When ar- 

Pli NiTuCt. rived in tne Thorax, it receives three or four Twigs from 

The Plethora is chiefly produced in a Body whofe Or- the Vertebral Nerves, together with which it conftitutes the 

gins of Dteeftion are ftrong, Blood-Veffels lax, Diet full Plexus Intercoflalis, whence defending into the Abdomen, 

of good Juice, Temperament fanguine, Mind at eafe and » ' or ms that famous Piece of Network, cali'd on the Right 

Indolent, at a middle Age, and in a moift Air. It ren- Side Plexus Hepaticus, and on the Left Plexus Splcnicus.— 

ders Heat and Motion intolerable ; ftretches the great Vef- From the Hepatic Plexus arife a Number of Branches, pro- 
fels, and compreffes the fmaller. And hence Stiffnefs, and ceediiig feme to the Liver, others to the Panchreas, others to 
Heavinefs, and on the leaft occafion, Ruptures in the Veffels, t,le Capfula of Gliffon, and other larger ones to the Right Kid- 
Suffocations, &c. See Disease. ney.— The Splenic Plexus fends out Branches to the left Part of 

Dr. Frcind makes the Catamenia,or Menfes, the mereRe- the Ventricle and Panchreas, the Spleen, the left Atrabilary 

fait of z Plethora; and will have them only an Evacuation for Capfula and left Kidney. Laftly, feveral Branches both 

Relief againft the Quantity of the Blood, which lie fuppofes f'' om tne Hepatic and Splenic P/awpaffingalong the Mefen 



to be natural to Women, from the Humidity of their Tem- 
perature, the Smallnels of their Veffels, &c. Hence a Coa- 
cervation in the Blood-Veffels, of a Superfluity of Aliment 
remaining over and above what is excreted by the common 
Ways. See Menses. 

f LEVIN, in Law, a Warrant, or Affurance. See Re- 
plevin. Warrant, &c. 

PLEURA, in Anatomy, a Membrane which lines the 
Brealiar.d enclofesall the Parts contained therein; being of 
the lame Figure and Extent with the Thorax itfelf, and of 
the GmeSubftance with the Peritoneum. See Thorax. 

'Tis very fine and thin, yet manifeftly double ; thickeft 
about the Back, where it is fattened to the Ligaments of 
the Vertebrae. — r-In the middle of the Thorax it is doubled, 
which Duplicative forms what we call the Mediafiinum, 
which divides the Thorax longitudinally into two Parts. See 
Mediastinum. 

The Ufe of the Pleura is to defend the Infide of the Tho- 
rax, and render it fmooth, that the Lungs may not be hurt 
in their Motion. See Lungs. 

The Word is derived from the Greek xMugji, Side. The 
Latins call it Succinger.s. 

P I. E U R 1 T I S, Pleurisy, in Medicine, a violent 



teric Arteries, efpecially the upper to which they ferve as 
kind of Cover, form the Mefenteric Plexus, which bears 
feme Refemblance to a Sun, from the Circumference 
whereof proceed feveral little Branches or Threads in man- 
ner of Rays, continued thence to the Inteftin.es; tho' ftill 
accompanying the Arteries. See Mesenteric, &c. 

Plexus Choroides is a wonderful Contexture of fmill 
Arteries and Veins, and, as feme fiy, Lymphaticks, in the 
Brain, on each fide of the Thalami Nervorum Opticorum, 
and jufl over the Pineal Gland. See Choroides and 
Brain. 

Itis fometimes alfo called Plexus Reticularis, from its net- 
like Structure. See Reticularis. 

PLICA, in Medicine, a Difeafe of the Hair, peculiar to 
Poland, and hence denominated Polonica , tho' there are In- 
ftances of it in Hungary, Alfatia, Switzerland, &c. See 
Hair. 

The Plica is a fevere, malignant, and dangerous Difeafe, 
wherein the Hair of the Head is matted and glu'd together 
beyond all Poflibility of being extricated ; attended with a 
grievous Diforder of all the Limbs of the Body, and before 
the Hair become complicated, a violent Pain ; a Sweat ufu- 
ally attending it. 

An unfeafonable cutting off of the Hair in this Cafe is dan- 
gerous ; nor is there any proper and adequate Remedy for 



Pain in the Side, attended with an acute Fever, a Cough, 
and a Difficulty of breathing. 

The Pleurify arifes from an Inflammation of feme Part of the Difeafe yet difcover'd. 

the Pleura, to which is frequently joined that of the exte- PLIGHT, in our old Law-Books, a Term which fig. 

rior and fuperficial Part of the Lungs. See Inflammation nifies fometimes, theEftate with the Habitude and Quality 

and Pleura. of the Land ; tho' fometimes it extends to the Rent-Charge, 

It ufually arifes upon cooling too nattily, after violent and a Poflibility of a Dower. Cokes laft.fil. 221. 

Heat; as by drinking cold Water, lying open to the Air, &c. PLINTH, in Architecture, aflat fquare Member, in 

This Inflammation feizes any part of the Integuments of form of a Brick; whence its Name, 
the Thorax, viz.. either the Pleura or Mediaftinum ; and The Word comes from the Greek »a/»£@-, Brick. 
therefore the pricking Pain may be felt in any Part of the The Plinth is ufed as the Foot, or Foundation of Co- 
Thorax : but the place it mod ordinarily infefts is the Side ; lumns ; being that flat fquare Table, under the Mouldings of 
fometimes the right, fometimes the left, fometimes higher, the Bafe and pedeftal, at the Bottom of the whole Order ; 
fometimes lower. feeming to have been originally intended to keep the 

bottegi 
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This is in ancient Piece of Husbandry, Xemphm, Pindar, 
and Virgil recommend it : witnefs thofe Verlis of Ktrgit. 

Altemis idem tonfas, ceffare Novaleis, 
Etfegnem paxiere fitu durefcere campum. 

Georg. lib. 1. 

PLOW, or Plow, in Navigation; an ancient Mathe- 
matical Inftrument, made of Box, or Pear-tree, ufed to take 
the Height of the Sun or Stars, in order to find the Lati- 
tude. See Height, Latitude, &c. 

It admits of the Degrees to be very large, and is much 
efteemed by many Artifts ; tho' now generally difufed a- 
mongus. See Altitude. 

P l o w-Land, orPiouc H-Land. See Carucata 
Terrs. 

Plo w- Alms, a Duty anciently of a Penny, paid to the 
Church for every Plough-Land, or Hide of Land. See 
Hide. 

De qualibetCarucatajuntta inter Pafcha& Pentecbo/tem unum 
denarium, qui dicitur Plou-Almes. Monajl. Ang. 

PLUG, a large wooden Peg wherewith to flop the Bot- 
tom of a Ciftern, Cask, Pipe, or the like. 

PLUMAGE, the Feathers, or Covering of Birds ; For 
the Mechanifm, &c. whereof, fee Feather. 

In Falconry, Plumage is particularly underftood of the 
Feathers under a Hawk's Wing. See Hawk and Hawk- 
ing. 

The Falconers alfo give their Hawks Parcels of fmall Fea- 
thers to make them caft ; and thefe they call Plumage. See 
Casting. 

PLUMB, in Matters of Spicery. See Currants and 
Raisins. 

PLUMB-Liot, a Term among Artificers for a Perpendi- 
cular Line. See Perpendicular. 

It is thus call'd becaufe ufually defcribed by means of a 
Plummet. See Plummet. 

PLUMBAGO, among the Ancients, was the Oar of the 
Black-Lead, ufed in making Pencils for defigning, r>c. See 
•Black-Lead. 

Pomet adds, that Plumbago was the Sea-Lead of the An- 
cients -, who, he notes, took that Drug for a Production of 
the Sea, not a Mineral, as it really is ; but this is fcarce cre- 
dible. 

PLUMBERY, the Art of calling, preparing, and work- 
king Lead ; and of ufing it in Buildings, r>c. See Lead. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin Plumbum, Lead. 

The Lead ufed in Plumbery is furnifh'd from the Lead- 
Works in large Ingots, or Blocks, call'd Pigs of Lead, or- 
dinarily weighing about an hundred Pounds a-piece. 

As this Lead melts very eafily, 'tis eafy to caft Figures 
hereof, of any kind, by running it into Moulds of Brafs, 
Clay, Plafter, &c. See Foundery and Statue. 

But the chief Article in Plumbery, is the Sheets and 
Pipes of Lead.— 'Tis thefe make the Bafis of the Plumbers 
Work in Building ; the Procefs of thefe, therefore, we fhall 
give a Defcription of: 

Method of calling large Sheets of Lead. 

The Lead deftined for this ufe is melted in a large Caul- 
dron or Furnace, ufually built with free-Stone and Earth, 
fortified on the out-fide with a Maffive of Shards and Pla- 
fter. At the bottom hereof is a Place funk lower than the 
reft, wherein is difpofed an Iron Pot, or Peel, to receive 
what may remain of the Metal after the Sheet is run. The 
Furnace is fo rais'd above the Area of the Floor as that the 
Iron Pot juft refts thereon. 

To Ufe the Furnace they heat it with Wood laid within 
it -, that done they throw in the Lead, pell-mell with the 
burning Coals, to melt.— Near the Furnace is the Table, 

or Mould, whereon the Lead is to be caft It confifts of 

large pieces of Wood, well jointed, and bound with Bars 
of Iron at the ends. Around it runs a Frame, confifting of 
a Ledge or Border of Wood two or three Inches thick, and 
one or two high from the Table. The ordinary Width of 
the Tables is from three to four Foof, and their Length 
from 18 to 20 Foot. 

The Table is cover'd with fine Sand ; prepared, bymoiften- 
ing it with a Watering-Pot, then working it with a Stick ; 
and at laft, to render it fmooth and even, beating it flat 
with a Mallet, and planing it with a Ruler or Slip of 
Brafs. 

Over the Table is a kind of Rake of Wood, which bears 
and plays on the Edges of the Frame by means of a Notch 
cut in either End thereof ; and fo placed, as that between it 
and the Sand is a Space proportionable to the intended 

Thicknefs of the Sheet. The Ufe of this Rake is to drive 

the Matter, while yet liquid, to the Extremity of the 
Mould. 

A-top of the Table is an Iron Pan, Peel, or Shovel, bear- 
ing, before, on the Edge of the Table itfelf, and behind 



on a Treftle fomewhat lower than the Table Its Ufe is 

in conveying the Metal into the Mould ; and the Defig.i of 
its oblique Difpofition is, that it may by that means be able 
to retain the Metal, and keep it from running off at the 

lore-fide, where it has no Ledge Some of thefe Peels are 

big enough to hold fifteen or fixteen hundred Weight of 
Lead, and even more. 

Things being thus difpofed, with a large Iron Ladle they 
take out the melted Lead, Coals and all, out of the Furnace \ 

and with this, mix'd as it is, fill the Iron Peel When full, ' 

they take out the Coals, and clear the- Lead with another 
Iron Spoon pierced after the manner of a Scummer. 

This done, they hoift up the- lower Part of the Peel by 
its Handle ; upon which the liquid Matter running off and 
fpreading it fclf on the Mould, the Plumber conduas and 
drives it to the Extremity of the Table by means of the 
Rake, which the Workman paffes along the Ledges, and thus 
renders the Sheet of an equal Thicknefs.— The Sheets thus 
caft there remains nothing but to edge them, i. e. to take 
off the two Sides with a Plane, in order to render them 
fmooth and ftrait. 

Method of cafting thin Sheets of Lead.' 

The Table or Mould here ufed is of a Length and Breadth 
at difcretion, only ledg'd on one fide.—Inftead of Sand they 
cover it with a Piece of woolen Stuff, nailed down at the 
two Ends to keep it tight , and over this lay a very fine lin- 
nen Cloth — The Feet of the Table are uneven, fo that it 
does not ftand horizontal, but moderately inclined. 

Great Regard is had to the Lead while melting, that it 
have the juft Degree of Heat, fo as it may run well, yet 
not burn the Linnen.— This they judge of bv a Piece of 
Paper , for if the Paper take fire in the liquid Lead, 'tis too 
hot, and if it be not fhrunk and fcorch'd a little, 'tis not 
hot enough. 

Being then in its juft degree, they have a Rake, but dif- 
ferent from that defcribed in the former Article ; as ferving 
both for Peel and Rake, to contain, and to conduft the li- 
quid Lead— 'Tis in effeit a wooden Box without any bot- 
tom, only clofed on three Sides. It is pretty high behind, but 
the two fides, like two acute Angles, ftill diminifh to the 
tip, from the Place where they are joined to the third or 
middle Piece where they are of the fame Height therewith, 
•viz.. 7 or 8 Inches high.— The Width of the middle makes 
that of the Rake, which again makes that of the Sheet to 
be caft. 

The Rake is placed a-top of the Table, which is, before," 
cover'd in that Part, with a Pafte-board that ferves as a bot- 
tom to the Box, and prevents the Linnen from being burnt 
while the liquid Lead is pouring in.— The Rake is fo difpo- 
fed on the Table, as that the higheft Part looks to the lower 
end of the Table, and the two (loping Sides to the higher 
End. 

The Rake is now fill'd with Lead according to the Quan- 
tity to be ufed; which done, two Men, one at each fids 
the Table, let the Rake defcend down the Table, or elfe 
draw it down with a Velocity greater or lefs, as the Sheet 
is to be more or lefs thick ', the Thicknefs of the Sheet ftill 
depending on the Promptitude wherewith the Rake Hides 
down the Inclining Mold. 

Thefe fine fmooth Sheets of Lead are fometimei ufed be- 
tween the Joints of large Stones in great Buildings, &c. 

Method of making Pipes without folder ing. 

To make thefe Pipes they have a kind of Furnace, confi- 
fting of a large Iron Furnace or Cauldron, fupported on a 
pretty high Iron Stand. The Cauldron isencompaffed with 
a Maffive of Bricks and Loam ; only leaving a Mouth or 
Paffage for the Conveyance of Wood underneath, and light- 
ing the Fire; and another little Aperture behind, to ferve 
as a Vent-hole. 

In this Furnace they melt the Lead, after firft heating it 
with a Fire underneath : To forward the Fufion they put in 
burning Faggots along with the Metal. — The Metal is skim- 
med and laden off with the Inflruments mentioned above. 

Near the Furnace is a Bench, furnifh'd at one End with 
a little Mill, with Arms or Levers to turn it withal— A 
ftrong Girt, arm'd with an Iron Hook at one Extremity, 
is fattened by the other to the Axis of the Mill, around 
which it turns when in Motion. On this Bench the Moulds 
of the Pipes are placed horizontally ; and the Mill and the 
Girt ferve to draw out the Iron Core after the Pipe is 
caft. 

The Moulds of thefe Tubes are of Brafs, and confifr of 
two Pieces which open and fhut by means of Hooks and Hin- 
ges their inner Calliber, or Diameter, is according to the Size 
of the Pipe to be made:, their Length is ufually two Foot 
and a half. 

In the middle is placed a Cere, or round Piece of Brafs or 
Iron, fomewhat longer than the Mould, and of the Thick- 
nefs 
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The Method of Plotting, where the Angles are taken by 
the Theodolite, i. e. by Back-fight and Fare-fight, (as 'tis call'd, 
fee Backsioht, &c.) is fomewhat different.— To prepare 
the Angles for plotting, the Quantity of each muff firft be 
found ', by fubtrafling the Degrees of the Forefight and Back- 
fight from each other : The Remainder is the Angle to be 
protrafted. See Theodolite. 

The Ufe of parallel Lines is here excluded, and inftead of 
laying the Protraflor conftantly on, or parallel to, Meridi- 
ans; its Direction is varied at every Angle. The Praftice 

is thus : Suppofe the former Indofure to have been furvey'd 
with the Theodolite, after the manner of Backlight and 
Forefight ; and fuppofe the Quantity of each Angle to be 
found by Subtraction. An indefinite Line is drawn at ran- 
dom as A K Fig. 21 ', and on this the meafured Diftance, 
e.gr. 8 Chains, 22 Links, fetoff, as in the former Example If 
now the Quantity of the Angle A have been found 140° ; 
the Diameter of the Protraflor is to belaid on the Line A K, 
with the Center over A, and againft the Number of Degrees, 
viz.. 140, a Mark made, an indeterminate dry Line drawn 
thro' it, and the Diftance of the Line A B laid down from 
the Scale thereupon. 

Thus we gain the Point B; upon which laying the Cen- 
ter of the Protraflor, the Diameter, along the Line A B ; 
the Angle B is protrafted, by making a Mark againft its 
Number of Degrees, drawing a dry Line and fetting off the 
Diftance BC as before. 

Then proceed to C ; laying the Diameter of the Protra- 
flor on B C, the Center on C protracts the Angle C, and 
draw the Line C D : Thus proceeding, orderly, to all the 
Angles and Sides, you'll have the Plot of the whole Indo- 
fure ABC, &c. as before. 

Plotting Scale, a Mathematical Inftrument ufually 
of Wood, fometimes of Brafs, or other Matter ; and either 
a Foot, or half a Foot long. See Scale. 

It is denominated from its Ufe in plotting of Grounds, 
&c. See Plotting. 

On one fide of the Inftrument (reprefented Tab. Survey- 
ing, Fig. 32.) are feven feveral Scales, or Lines, divided 

into equal Parts. The firft Divifion of the firft Scale is 

fubdivided into ten equal Parts, to which is prefix'd the Num- 
ber to, fignifying that 10 of thofe Subdivifions make an Inch ; 
or that the Divifions of that Scale are Decimals of Inches. 

The firft Divifion of the fecond Scale is likewife fubdivi- 
ded into ro, to which is prefix'd the Number 16, denoting 
that 16 of thofe Subdivifions make an Inch.— The firft Divi- 
fion of the third Scale is fubdivided in like manner into 10, 

to which are prefix'd the Number 20- To that of 

the fourth Scale is prefix'd the Number 24; to that of 
the fifth 32; that of the fixth 40; that of the feventh 48; 
denoting the Number of Subdivifions equal to an Inch, in 
each, refpeflively. 

The two laft Scales are broke off before the end, to give 
room for two Lines of Chords mark'd by the Letters cc. 
See Chord. 

On the back fide of the Inftrument is a Diagonal Scale, 
the firft of whofe Divifions, which is an Inch long if the 
Scale be a Foot, and half an Inch, if half a Foot, is fubdi- 
vided, diagonally, into 100 equal Parts At the other 

end of the Scale is another Diagonal Subdivifion, of half the 
length of the former, into the fame Number of Parts, viz.. 
100. See Diagonal. 

Next the Scales, is a Line divided into hundredth Parts of 
a Foot, number'd 10, 20, 30, &c. and a Line of Inches fub- 
divided into tenth Parts mark'd 1, 2, 3, &c. 

Vfe «/ttePiomNG Scale. 

I. Any Diftance being meafured with the Chain, to lay it 

down on Paper. Suppofe the Diftance to be 6 Chains 50 

Links. Draw an indefinite Line; fet one foot of the Com- 
paffes at Figure 6 on the Scale, e.g. the Scale of 20 in an 
Inch, and extend the other to 5 of the Subdivifions, for the 
50 Links: This Diftance being transferr'd to the Line, will 
exhibit the 6 Chains, 50 Links, required. 

If 'tis defired to have 6 Chains 50 Links take up more 
or lefs Space, take 'em off from a greater or leffer Scale, 
i. e. from a Scale that has more or fewer Divifions in an 
Inch. 

To find the Chains and Links contain d in a right Line, e. gr. 
that juft drawn, according to any Scale, e. gr. that of 20 in an 
Inch.— Take the Length of the Line in the Compaffes; und 
applying it to the given Scale, you'll find it extend from 
the Number 6 of the great Divifions, to 5 of the fmall ones : 
hence the given Line contains 6 Chains 50 Links. 

PLOUGH, or Plow, in Agriculture, a popular Ma- 
chine for the breaking up of Ground ; confuting of a Train 
or Carriage, with two large Irons; the one pointed the o- 
theredg'd; ferving to cut and open the Ground, and draw 
Furrows therein. See Agriculture, Ploughing. 
&c. . * 

The Parts of the Plough are, the Plough-Beam, th.5 



Handle, Tail, Stilts, Hales or Staves, Neck or Share-Beam 
Earth-board, Mould-board, Breafi- board, Furrow-board, Shield- 
board, &c. The Sheath, Share-Iron, Coulter, Plough-Pin and 
Collar-Links, Plough-Pillow and Bolfter, and fometimes 
Wheels. 

The Structure and Contrivance of the Plough is various in 
various Kinds of Grounds : A particular Delcriprion of all 
would be endlefs.— The moft ufual are 

1° The double wheel' d Plough ufed throughout Hertford^ 

Jliire, &c. This is apparently one of the bed, ftrongeft, 

and of eafieft Draught, of any ; and fuits all kinds of Lands 
except miry Clays in Winter ; which are apt to clog the 
Wheels, which are about 18 or 20 Inches high, and the 
Furrow-Wheel fometimes larger than the other. 

2° The Lincolnfiiirc Plough is lingular in its Shape, and 
very good for Marfh or Fenny Lands, fubjeft to Weeds and 
Sedges, but free from Stones; by reafon of its Coulter and 
the Largenefs of its Share, which is often a Foot broad and 
very fharp. 

3° The Suffix fingle Wheel Plough is of a clumfy Make, 
very wide in the Breach ; fo that the Draught of it ruuft be 
very hard It is chiefly remarkable for its Shape. 

4 Q The Caxton or Trenching Plough, invented to cut Drains 
about Caxton in Cambridgelljire, in ftiff miry Clay-Grounds. 

It is larger than ordinary, and has two Coulters one 

before the other ; which bending inwards cut each Side of the 
Trench — The Mould-board is three times the ufual Length, 
to caft the Turf a great way off from the Trench. 

It cuts a Trench a Foot wide at bottom, a Foot and half 
at top, and a Foot deep ; and is drawn with twenty Horfes. 

5° The Dray-Plough is the moft common. It is made 

without either Wheel or Foot; of an eafy Draught; belt 
in Winter, for miry Clays, where the Land is foft. 

6° The Spanijh Plough varies much in its make from our 
common Ploughs. 'Tis a kind of Semicircle, pitch'd on one 
End, with the convex Side turn'd to the Plowman, and the 
concave Side (a little inclined) to the Horfe. Its Tail is in 
a right Line with the Share. 

With this Plough and one Horfe the Spaniards plough two 
or three Acres of their light Ground in a Day. 

7° The Colchefler Plough is a fine light Wheel Plough, with 
which two Horfes will cut up two Acres of their light Land 

in a Day. It is peculiar for its Iron Earth-board made 

rounding, which turns the Turf better than any other Plough 
yet invented. 

8° One Wheel Plough may be ufed in almoft any kind of 
Ground ', being lighter and nimbler than other Wheel- 
Ploughs. 

9° The Double Plough. In this, there is one Plough fix'd 
to the fide of another ; fo that by means of four Horfes and 
two Men a double Furrow is plough'd, the one by the fide 
of the other. 

10° Add to thefe another kind of Double Plough, where- 
by two Furrows are plough'd at once, one under another, 
by which the Earth is ftirr'd up 12 or 14 Inches Depth, 
which is of great Benefit. 

Plough, among Bookbinders, is a Tool wherewith they 
cut the Leaves of Books fmooth. See i?«('-BiNDiNG. 
■ Piooo n-Monday, the next Monday after Twelfth-day, 
when the Plough-men in the North Country draw a Plough 
from Door to Door, and beg Plough-Money to drink. 

P l o u o h 1 N g, one of the principal Operations in Agri- 
culture, perform'd with the Plough. See Plough. 

Ploughing is principally either that of Layes, or of Fal- 
lows. Ploughing of Layes is the firft cutting up of Grafs- 
Ground for Corn ; which is ufually done in January, when 
the Earth is wet and the Turf tough, fo as to hold turning 
without breaking ; in which the Perfection of this kind of 
ploughing confifts. 

Ploughing of Fallows, call'd alfo fallowing, is a Preparing 
of Land by ploughing, long before it be plough d for Seed. — 
This is a confiderable Benefit to Lands, few of which will 
bear above two Crops fucceffively without fuch Refpite. 
Hence Landlords ufe to bind their Tenants to it once in J 
Years. 

When this is done twice, 'tis call'd twifalloaing, when 
thrice trifallowing, &c. 

The firft is as foon as the Husbandman has done fowing 
his Corn ; and this is to be very fhallow, well turn'd, and 
clapp'd clofe together. — The fecond is in June ; when they 
go the full Depth. — The third, about the beginning of Au- 
gull — If it rife full of Clods they harrow it down ; but foon 
ftrick Siz.e, or plough it up again into Ridges. 

In StaffordfiAre, befide the three Summer Fallowings, the/ 
iifually give their Land a Winter fallowing. Pliny com- 
mends the ploughing of Lands four times ; and fo does fir; 
gil: 

Ilia demum feges votis refpottdet avari 
Agricolt bis fua foltm, bis frigora fenfit. 

Georg. lib. ll 

This 
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This is art ancient Piece of Husbandry, Xemphtn, Pindar, 
and Virgil recommend it : witnefs thofe Verfes of Virgil. 

Alternis idem tonfas, ceffare Novaieis, 
Et fegnem patiere fitu durefcere campum. 

Georg, lib. I. 

PLOW, or Plow, in Navigation; an ancient Mathe- 
matical Inftrument, made of Box, or Pear-tree, ufed to take 
the Height of the Sun or Stars, in order to find the Lati- 
tude. See Height, Latitude, &c. 

It admits of the Degrees to be very large, and is much 
efteemed by many Artifts ; tho' now generally difufed a- 
mong us. See Altitude. 

P l o w-Land, or P l o u G n-Land. See Carucata 
Terrs. 

. P l o w-Alms, a Duty anciently of a Penny, paid to the 
Church for every Plough-Laud, or Hide of Land. See 
Hide. 

De qualibet CarucatajunBa inter Pafcha & Pentechofiem umm 
denartum, qui dicitur Plou-Almes. Monafl. Ang. 

PLUG, a large wooden Peg wherewith to flop the Bot- 
tom of a Ciftern, Cask, Pipe, or the like. 

PLUMAGE, the Feathers, or Coveiing of Birds-, For 
the Mechanifm, Sic. whereof, fee Feather. 

In Falconry, Plumage is particularly underftood of the 
Feathers under a Hawk's Wing. See Hawk and Hawk- 
ing. 

The Falconers alfo give their Hawks Parcels of fmall Fea- 
thers to make them caft ', and thefe they call Plumage. See 
Casting. 

PLUMB, in Matters of Spicery. See Currants and 
Raisins. 

PLUMB-Line, a Term among Artificers for a Perpendi- 
cular Line. See Perpendicular. 

It is thus call'd becaufe ufually defcribed by means of a 
Plummet. See Plummet. 

PLUMBAGO, among the Ancients, was the Oar of the 
Black-Lead, ufed in making Pencils for defigning, &c. See 
Black-Lead. 

Pomet adds, that Plumbago was the Sea-Lead of the An- 
cients •, who, he notes, took that Drug for a Production of 
the Sea, not a Mineral, as it really is ; but this is fcarce cre- 
dible. 

PLUMBERY, the Art of calling, preparing, and work- 
king Lead •, and of ufing it in Buildings, &c. See Lead. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin Plumbum, Lead. 

The Lead ufed in Plumbery is furnifh'd from the Lead- 
Works in large Ingots, or Blocks, call'd Pigs of Lead, or- 
dinarily weighing about an hundred Pounds a-piece. 

As this Lead melts very eafily, 'tis eafy to caft Figures 
hereof, of any kind, by running it into Moulds of Brafs, 
Clay, Plafter, &c. See Foundery and Statue. 

But the chief Article in Plumbery, is the Sheets and 
Pipes of Lead.— 'Tis thefe make the Balis of the Plumbers 
Work in Building ; the Procefs of thefe, therefore, we (hall 
give a Defcription of: 

Method of calling large Sheets of Lead. 

The Lead deftined for this ufe is melted in a large Caul- 
dron or Furnace, ufually built with free-Stone and Earth, 
fortified on the out-fide with a Maffive of Shards and Pla- 
fter. At the bottom hereof is a Place funk lower than the 
reft, wherein is difpofed an Iron Pot, or Peel, to receive 
what may remain of the Metal after the Sheet is run. The 
Furnace is fo rais'd above the Area of the Floor as that the 
Iron Pot juft refts thereon. 

To Ufe the Furnace they heat it with Wood laid within 
it ; that done they throw in the Lead, pell-mell with the 
burning Coals, to melt.— Near the Furnace is the Table, 

or Mould, whereon the Lead is to be caft. It confifts of 

large pieces of Wood, well jointed, and bound with Bars 
of Iron at the ends. Around it runs a Frame, confifting of 
a Ledge or Border of Wood two or three Inches thick, and 
one or two high from the Table. The ordinary Width of 
the Tables is from three to four Foot; and their Length 
from 1 8 to 20 Foot. 

The Table is cover'd with fine Sand ; prepared, by moiften- 
ing it with a Watering-Pot, then working if with a Stick', 
and at laft, to render it fraooth and even, beating it flat 
with a Mallet, and planing it with a Ruler or Slip of 
Brafs. 

Over the Table is a kind of Rake of Wood, which bears 
and plays on the Edges of the Frame by means of a Notch 
cut in either End thereof ; and fo placed, as that between it 
and the Sand is a Space proportionable to the intended 

Thicknefs of the Sheet. The Ufe of this Rake is to drive 

the Matter, while yet liquid, to the Extremity of the 
Mould. 

A-top of the Table is an Iron Pan, Peel, or Shovel, bear- 
ing, before, on the Edge of the Table itfelf, and behind 



nave me juit Degree ot Heat, lo as it may run well 
not burn the Linnen.— This they judge of By a Piec 
Paper ; for if the Paper take fire in the liquid Lead, 'ti 
hot, and if it be not fhrunk and fcorch'd a little, 'ti 



on a Treftle fomewhat lower than the Table Its Ufe % 

IB conveying the Metal into the Mould •, and the Defign c f 
its oblique pilpontion is, that it may by that means be able 
to retain the Metal, and keep it from running off at the 
lore-fide, where it has no Ledge.—Seme of thefe Peels are 
big enough to hold fifteen or fixteen hundred Weight of 
Lead, and even more. 

Things being thus difpofed, with a large Iron Ladle they 
take out the melted Lead, Coals and all, out of the Furnace: 

and with this, mix'd as it is, fill the Iron Pee! When full, 

they take out the Coals, and clear the- Lead with another 
Iron Spoon pierced after the manner of a Scummer. 
_ This done, they hoift up the- lower Part of the Peel by 
its Handle ; upon which the liquid Matter running off and 
fpreading it felf on the Mould, the Plumber conduas and 
drives it to the Extremity of the Table by means of the 
Rake, which the Workman paffes along the Ledges, and thus 
renders the Sheet of an equal Thicknefs.— The Sheets thus 
caft there remains nothing but to edge them, i. e. to take 
off the two Sides with a Plane, in order to render them 
fmooth and ftrait. 

Method of casing thin Sheet! of Lead.' 

The Table or Mould here ufed is of a Length and Breadth 
at difcretion, only ledg'd on one fide.— Inftead of Sand they 
cover it with a Piece of woolen Stuff, nailed down at the 
two Ends to keep it tight, and over this lay a very fine lin- 
nen Cloth — The Feet of the Table are uneven, fo that it 
does not ftand horizontal, but mo-: rjtely inclined. 

Great Regard is had to the Lead while melting, that it 
have the juft Degree of Heat, fo as it ma" run well, yet 

Piece of 
'tis too 
- -ittle, 'tis not 
not enough. 

Being then in its juft degree, they have a Rake, but dif- 
ferent from that defcribed in the former Article -, as fcrving 
both for Peel and Rake, to contain, and to conduct the li- 
quid Lead.— 'Tis in effeft a wooden Box without any bot- 
tom, only clofed on three Sides. It is pretty high behind, but 
the two fides, like two acute Angles, ftill diminilh to the 
tip, from the Place where they are joined to the third or 
middle Piece where they are of the fame Height therewith, 
viz.. 7 or 8 Inches high.— The Width of the middle makes 
that of the Rake, which again makes that of the Sheet to 
be caft. 

The Rake is placed a-top of the Table, which is, before," 
cover'd in that Part, with a Pafte-board that ferves as a bot- 
tom to the Box, and prevents the Linnen from being burnt 
while the liquid Lead is pouring in.— The Rake is fo difpo- 
fed on the Table, as that the higheft Part looks to the lower 
end of the Table, and the two Hoping Sides to the higher 
End. 

The Rake is now fill'd with Lead according to the Quan- 
tity to be ufed; which done, two Men, one at each fide 
the Table, let the Rake defcend down the Table, or elfe 
draw it down with a Velocity greater or lefs, as the Sheet 
is to be more or lefs thick •, the Thicknefs of the Sheet ftill 
depending on the Promptitude wherewith the Rake Hides 
down the Inclining Mold. 

Thefe fine fmooth Sheets of Lead are fometimes ufed be- 
tween the Joints of large Stones i;i great Buildings, &c. 

Method of making Pipes without folder ing. 

To make thefe Pipes they have a kind of Furnace, confi- 
fting of a large Iron Furnace or Cauldron, fupported on a 
pretty high Iron Stand. The Cauldron isencompaffed with 
a Mafiive of Bricks and Loam •, only leaving a Mouth or 
Paffage for the Conveyance of Wood underneath, and light- 
ing the Fire - , and another little Aperture behind, to ferve 
as a Vent-hole. 

In this Furnace they melt the Lead, after firft heating it 
with a Fire underneath : To forward the Fufion they put in 
burning Faggots along with the Metal. — The Metal is skim- 
med and laden off with the Inftruments mentioned above. 

Near the Furnace is a Bench, furnifh'd at one End with 
a little Mill, with Arms or Levers to turn it withal —A 
ftrong Girt, arm'd with an Iron Hook at one Extremity, 
is fattened by the other to the Axis of the Mill, around 
which it turns when in Motion. On this Bench the Moulds 
of the Pipes are placed horizontally ; and the Mill and the 
Girt ferve to draw out the Iron Core after the Pipe is 
caft. 

The Moulds of thefe Tubes are of Brafs, and confift of 
two Pieces which open and (hut by means of Hooks and Hin- 
ges their inner Calliber, or Diameter, is according to the Size 
of the Pipe to be made-, their Length is ufually two Foot 
and a half. 

In the middle is placed a Core, or round Piece of Brafs or 
Iron, fomewhat longer than the Mould, and of the Thick- 
nefs 
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tiers of die timer Diameter of the Pipe.— This Core is pafs'd 
thro' two Copper Rundles, one at each end of the Mould, 
which they ferve to clofe, and to thefe Rundles is ioin'd a little 
Copper Tube about two Inches long, and of theThicknefs the 
leaden Pipe is intended to be of.— By means of thefe Tubes 
the Core is retained In the middle of the Cavity of the 
Mould. 

The Core being in the Mould, with the- Rundles at its two 
Ends, and the Lead melted in the Furnace; they take it up 
in a ladle and pour it into the Mould by a little Aperture 
at one End, made in form of a Funnel. 

When the Mould is full, and the Metal cold, they pafs 
the Hook of the Girt into a Hole at the End of the Core, 
and turning the Mill with the Hand, draw out the Core.— 
They then open the Mould, and take out the Pipe. 

If they defire to have the Pipe lengthened •, they put one 
End thereof in the lower End of the Mould, and pafs the 
End of the Core into it; then (hut the Mould again and ap- 
ply itsRundle and Tube as before, the Pipe juft call serving 
for Rundles, ere. at the other End. 

Things thus replaced, they pour in frefh Metal into the 
Mould; thus repeating the Operation till they have got a 
Pipe of the Length required. 

Pipes made of Sheet- Lead foldered. 

The Plumbers have wooden Cylinders, or Rollers, of the 
Length and Thick nefs required; and on thefe they form 
their Pipes, by wrapping the Sheet around 'em ; foldering up 

the Edges all along, thus After grating the Lead well 

with a Grater, they rub Rofin over the Part thus grated ; 
then pour on it fome Solder melted in a Ladle, or elfemelt 
it with a hot foldering Iron, fmeering thofe Parts where 
they would not have the Solder catch with Chalk, or the 
Soil of the Hand. 

The Solder which the Plumbers ufe, is a Mixture of two 
Pounds of Lead with one of Tin. See Solder, fee alfo 
Tin and Tinning. 

PLUMBUM. See Lead. 

P l u m b u u-uftum, among Chymifts, a Composition 
made of two Parts of Lead, and one Part of Sulphur. See 
Lead. 

PLUME Allum, Alumen Plumofum. See Alum. 

Plumes, a Set or Bunch of Oftrich-Feathers, pull'd 
out of the Tail and Wings, and made up to ferve for Or- 
nament in Funerals, &c. 

Plume, in Falconry, is the general Colour or Mixture 
of the Feathers of a Hawk ; which (hews her Constitution. 
See Hawk. 

When a Hawk feizes her Prey and difmantles it of its 
Feathers, (he is faid to plume it. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin Pluma, Feather. 

Plume, or Plumule, in Botany, a little Member 
of the Grain, or Seed of a Plant ■, being that which in the 
Growth of the Plant becomes the Stem or Trunk thereof. 
See Seed and Stem. 

The Plume is inclofed in a Cavity form'd in the Lobes 

on Purpofe for its Reception 'Tis almoft of the fame 

Colour with the Radicle, or little Root, on the Bafis where- 
of it is-fuftain'd. See Radicle. 

The Plume is the firft Part that appears out of the Earth : 
as, in effect, 'tis the Part that firft appears out of the Mem- 
brane or Cover of the Seed; there being a Hole overagainft 
it in the Membrane, thro' which it makes its Efcape. 

'Tis the Appearance of the Plume without the Cavity of 
the Grain, that makes what we call the Bud or Germ of a 
Plant. See Germination ; fee alfo Plant. 

The Plume is fo call'd, becaufe confiding of feveral Pieces 

bound together in manner of a Feather. In Corn, the 

Plume is that which after the Radicle is (hot forth, (hoots 
out towards the fmaller End of the Seed ; whence fome call 
it the Acre-fart. See Acrospire, Malt, &c. 

PLUMMET, Plum z-Rule, or P l u m B-Line, an In- 
ftrument ufed by Mafons, Carpenters, &c. to draw Perpen- 
diculars withal; in order to judge whether Walls, &c, be 
upright, Planes, horizontal, and the like. 

It is thus call'd from a Piece of Lead, Plumbum, fattened 
to the End of a Thread or Cord, which ui'ually conftitutes 
this Instrument. 

Sometimes the String defcends along a Ruler of Wood or 
Metal rais'd perpendicularly on another ; in which Cafe it 
becomes a Level. See Level. 

At Sea the Plummet is ufed by the Pilot to found the Depth 
of the Sea. See Sounding. 

PLURAL, in Grammar, a particular Inflexion of Nouns, 
and Verbs, whereby they come to exprefs a Plurality or 
Number of things. See Number. 

The Latins, Englifii, &c. have only two Numbers, Singu- 
lar and Plural ; the Greeks and Hebrew have three, Singular, 
Dual, and Plural. SeeDoAL. 

In Latin, &c. both Nouns and Verbs have ufually diftinft 
Terminations to their different Numbers ; in Englijb, Nouns 



Substantives ufually become plural by the Addition of aii 
or es to the Singular. See Singular. * 

Nouns Adjeftives are the fame in both Numbers- 
and in Verbs, the Number is diftinguilh'd by that of th' 
Pronouns. See Number, Adjective, Verb, Pronoun 

PLURALITY, a difcrete Quantity, confiding of two 
or a greater Number. ' 

A Plurality of Worlds is a thing which Mr. Huygens has en; 
deavoured to prove in his Cofmotbeoros.— The lime is Ife" 
wife contended for in a very pretty Treatife of M. Fentaietie 
under that Title. ' 

See the chief Arguments for a Plurality of Worlds, under 
the Articles Moon; Planet, and Earth. 

The greateft Abfurdity in the Pagan Theolosv; is. th? 
Plurality cf Cods. See God. 

The Plurality of Benefices is a thing tolerated in the Church 
but never approved of. See Benefice. 

'Twas the Smallnefs of fome Benefices that firft gave oc- 
cafion to Pluralities; for an Eccleliaftic not being able to 
fublift on a fingle one, was allowed to hold two : at length 
the Number increafed without Bounds. 

The Abufe was endeavoured to be remedied at the Coun- 
cil of Lateran under Alexander 111. and Innocent III, 
when the holding more than one Benefice was exprefsly for- 
bid by a Canon ; but the fame Canon granting the Pope a 
Power to difpenfe with it in Favour of Perfons of diftin- 
guifh'd Merit, there were fo many found a Title to this 
Merit, that the Prohibition became ufelefs. 

In Germany, the Pope grants Difpenfations for poffeffing 
a Plurality of Benefices, on Pretence that the Eccleliaftic 
Princes there, need large Revenues to bear up against the 
Proteftant Princes. 

PLUS, in Algebra, a Term commonly ufed for maius, 
more. 

Its Character is -f. See Character. 

Thus 4 + 10 = 14 is read, four, plus, or more, 10, is equal 
to 14. See Quantity; fee alfo Addition, &c. 

PLUSH, in Commerce, &c. a Kind of Stuff, having a 
Sort of Velvet Nap or Shag on one Side; compofed of a 
Woof of a fingle woolen Thread, and a double Warp, the 
one Wool, of two Threads twifted, the other Goats-hair. 

Pluf/j is manufactured like Velvet, on a Loom with three 

three Steps or Treddles Two of thefe feparate and de- 

prefs the woolen Warp, and the third raits the Hair- Warp ; 
upon which the Workman throwing the Shuttle, panes the 
Woof between the woolen and Hair- Warp; and, afterwards, 
laying a brafs Broach under that of the Hair, he cuts it 
thereon with a Knife deftined for that Ufe, conducing the 
Knife on the Broach which is made a little hollow, all its 
Length; and thus gives the Surface of the Plufii an Appea- 
rance of Velvet. See Velvet. 

Some afcribe the Invention of PluJIi to the Engliflj; others 
fay it was firft made in Holland, and particularly at Haer- 

lem. Be this as it will ; 'tis certain, the French are the 

People who make the 1110ft of it; there being feveral very 
considerable PluJIi Manufactures at Amiens, Abbeville, and 
Compiegne. 

There are other Kinds of Fluffs, all of Silk; fome of which 
have a pretty long Nap on one Side, fome on both. 

Plush, among Botanifts, a Name given to the middle 
of Rofis, Anemonies, &c. call'd Thrum, or Thrummy Heads; 
by others, hairy Heads, Buttons, Bofi, Tuft, or Wort. 

PLUVIAL, Pluviale, anciently signified a Hood, 
or Cloak, which Ecclefiafticks, chiefly Religious, wore in 
the Country ; to fhelter themlelves from the Rain : by the 
Latins call'd Pluvialis Lacuna. 

The Word is now ufed in the Romijli Church, for a large 
Hood wore by the Chantor and Sub-Deacon, at Mifs and 
Vefpers, &c It covers the whole Man, and is fixed be- 
fore with two Clafps. 

PLUVIUS, in Antiquity, an Attribute of Jupiter; im- 
plying him the Author of Rain : q . d. he that fends Rain. See 
Rain. 

Among the BalTo Relievo's of the Anthonine Column, in 
the Place where the Miracle of the Thundering Legion is re- 
prefented; we fee a flying Man in the Air, his Arms spread 
out, and with a very long Beard, which feems to dilTolve 

into Rain The Learned take this to be a Representation 

oi Jupiter Pluvius. See Fulminating Legion. 

PNEUMATICKS, Pneumatics, call'd alfo 
Pneumatology and Pneumatosophy, the 
Doctrine and Contemplation of Spirits and Spiritual Subftan- 
ces. See Spirit. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek »?<£(*«, Spiritus, Breath; 
whence, from the different Acceptations of that Word, ei- 
ther as an incorporeal Substance, or as Air, there arife two 
forts of Pneumaticks. 

Pnbumaticks, in the Schools, is frequently ufed for 
the Doftrine of Spirits; as God, Angels, the human Mind. 
See Spirit, God, Angel, Soul, &-c. 

is 
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In this Senfe the Word coincides with what we other- 
wife call Metaphyficks. See Metaphysicks. 

Pneumaticks is more commonly ufed among us, 
for the Doctrine of the Air ; or the Laws wherein that 
Fluid is condens'd, rarified, gravitates, &c. See Air. 

Some make Pneumaticks a Branch of Mechanicks ; becaufe 
it confiders the Air in Motion, with the Effects thereof— 
'Tis certainly a Sifter of Hydroftaticks ; the one considering 
Air in the fame manner that the other does Water. See 
Mechanicks, and Hydrostaticks. 

Wolfius, in lieu of Pneumaticks, ules the Word Aerometry, 
q.d. the Doctrine of Meafuring the Air. See Aerometry. 

The Doctrine and Laws of Pneumaticks will be found un- 
der the Articles, Air, Atmosphere, Elasticity, Gra- 
vity, Compression, Condensation, Rarefaction, 
Expansion, chr. 

Pneumatick Engine, Machina Pneumatica, the Air- 
Pump. See Air-Pump. 

PNEUMATOCELE, in Medicine, a flatulent or 
Windy Hernia; or a Tumor of the Membranes of the Te- 
fticles, proceeding from pent up Vapours; and attended with 
> tenfive pain. See Her n i a. 

Sometimes, one of the Tefies only is- thus inflated, fome- 
times both, and fometimes likewife the Scrotum. See Te- 
sticle. 

This Hernia is of all others the lighted, and leaft dange- 
rous. — It is cured by Difcutients internally, and Fomenta- 
tions and Cataplafms externally. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek xnviut, Wind, and 
3£ttAH> Tumor. 

PNEUMATOMACHI, ancient Hereticks fo call'd 
becauft they oppofed the Divinity of the Holy Spirit; pla- 
cing him in the Number of Creatures. See Epiphanius. 

PNEUMATOSIS, a Term which fome Authors ufe 
for the Generation or Formation of Animal Spirits, in the 
Brain. See Spirit and Brain. 

PNEUMONICKS, Medicines proper in Difeafes of the 
Lungs, where Refpiration is affected. See Lungs, Respi- 
ration, ej-c. 

Of this Number are Sulphur, Lung-wort, Hyflbp, Ground- 
Ivy, and Cats-foot -, ufed in Phthifes, Afthma's, Peripneumo- 
nies, Pleurifies, &c. See Asthmatic, Antiphthisic, &c. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek -md/twy, Lungs, or 
rnium, Spiritus, Breath. f. 

POCK. See Pox. 

P O C K E T 0/ WM, is half a Sack. See Pack «/ Wml. 

POD, probably of the Dutch Beetle or Bode, an Habita- 
tion ; the Husk of any Pulfe. See Pulse. 

PODAGRA, in Medicine, the Gout in the Feet. See 
Gout. 

It is thus called from the Greek <**s, Foot, and iftitu, Ifeiz.e. 

Fodagra dentium, fometimes, tho' with Impropriety 
enough, is ufed for the Tooth-ach. See Odontalgia 
and Toothach. 

PODESTATE,or Podest, a Magiftrate, or Officer 
of Juftice and Policy, in a free City. 

The Word is originally Italian, podefia ; and is chiefly u- 
fed for certain Magiftrates of Venice and Genoa, whofe Fun- 
ction is to administer Juftice in thofe Republicks. 

The Podefiate in Venice correfponds to the Praetor in an- 
cient Rome; tho' Appeals lie from his Decifions, to the 
New Auditors, or the new Civil Quaranty. See Q_u A- 
« a n t 1 a. 

PO D EX, in Anatomy, &c. the fame as the Anus, or 
Fundament. See Anus. 

PODOMETER, or Pedometer. See Pedo- 
meter. 

POEM, Poem a, a Compofition in Verfe, of a due 
Length and Meafure. See Verse. 

Poems are of as many kinds as there are Branches of Poe- 
try. See Poetry. 

We have Epic-Poems, Dramatic-Poems, &c. See Epic, 
Dramatic, Lyric, &c. 

POESY,Poesis. See Poetry. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek ttatntstt, of laotta, fa- 
cio, fabricor, fingo, / make, I frame, I invent. 

Hence, Alchymy, or the Art of making Gold, was anci- 
ently call'd Poefy, Chryfopoefy, &c. See Alchymy, &c. 

POETICAL, fomething that relates to Poetry or 
Poets. See Poetry and Poet. 

In this fenfe we fay, a Poetical Genius, a Poetical Phrafe, 
Poetical Licence, Poetical Fury, &c. 

Poetical Juftice, is chiefly ufed in refpect of the Dra- 
ma, to denote a Diftribution of Rewards and Punifliments 
to the feveral Perfons, at the Cataftrophe or clofe of the 
Piece, anfwerable to the feveral Characters they have ap- 
pear'd in. 

Whatever Difficulties and Diftrefles the Virtuous and In- 
nocent may labour under, and how profperoully foever it 
may go with the wicked, in the Courfe of the Piece ; the Poet 
vfually takes care to give each of 'em their due e'er he parts 
with fhf m,-VTis controverted whether this Piece of Juftice 



be indifpenfiblei and whether it mayn't be allowed to hvi'i 
Virtue opprefs'd and Vice flourifhing ? See Tragedy, (T« 

Moft Languages have their Poetical Words, which are 
never ufed on other Occafions.— Theft prove of great Advan- 
tage to.the Poets ; who arc hereby enabled to raife the Style 
and Diction into the Poetical Character, with the greater Eafe. 

The French lament the want of a Set of Such Words in 
their Language ; for want hereof their Poetry appears in a 
too familiar Garb, not fufficiently diftinguifhed from the 
common Language. 'Tis too referved; not being allowed 
any BoldneSTes, or Flights, but what might pafs in Profe; 
To this, in good meafure, is attributed the little Succefs their 
Authors have met withal la the Epic Way. See French. 
Epic, &c. 

Poetical Rifing and Setting. See R 1 s 1 n g and S e t- 
ting. 

The ancient Poets referring the rifing, &c. of the Stars to 
that of the Sim ; make three kinds of riling and fttting ; via.. 
Cofmical, Acronycal, and Heliacal. See each under its pro- 
per Article Cosmical, &c. 

^ POETICKS, Foetice, the Doflrine of Poetry ; or 
the Laws and Rules of conducting Pieces or Compositions 
of Poetry. See Poetry. 

Ariftotle's Poeticks is a Work infinitely valued ; and M. Da- 

cier's Comment thereon is one of his belt Pieces Horace, 

Vieta, Vojfms and Scaliger, have likewife published Poeticks 
in Latin. The Duke of Buckingham, in Englifli : And Me- 
nardiere, Hedelin, and Defpreaux in French. 

POET, Poet a, an Author who compofes Poems, of 
Difcourfes in Verfe. See Poetry and Verse. 

Cicero relates it as a Saying of Democritus and Plato, that 
there could be no good Poet fine afflatufuroris, without a 
Tincture of Madnefs ; and Ariftotle calls Poets exprefsly, 
Maniaci, Maniacs, Madmen. See Enthusiasm. 

M. Spanheim tells us, that the Arab-Authors are more poe- 
tically given than thofe of any other People ; and adds, that 
that there are more Verfes among the Arabians than among 
all the other Nations put together. 

The Word Tlmms, Poet, Signifies Maker ; whence the 

Poets were anciently call'd Fatifts. The Name they were 

properly denoted by among the Romans, was Vates, which 
Signifies Prophet. See Prophet. 

By a Law of the Emperor Philip, inferted in the Code 
L. 10. T. 52. Poets are exprefsly excluded from the Immu- 
nities granted the ProfelTors of all other Sciences. 

Homer, Virgil, Milton, and Taffo, are the chief, almoft 

the only juft, Epic Poets Sophocles, Euripides, Shakefpear, 

Otway, and Racine, Tragic Poets. Ariftophanes, Menan- 

der, Plautus, Terence, Fletcher, Johnfon, Moliere, &c. Comic 

Poets. Horace, Cowley, and Malberb, Lyric Poets. 1 

Juvenal, Perjius, Regnier, Boileau, Dryden, and Oldham, Sa- 
tyrick Poets. See Epic, Tragic, Comic, &c. 

POETRY, Poesy, the Art of compofing Poems, or 
Pieces in Verfe. See Poem and Verse. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek nsinro* i of tuut, fa- 
cio. See Poesy. 

If a Verfe be confider'd as a mere Series of juft fix Feet 
following one after another in the ftme Line ; Poetry and 
Verification will appear two very different Things : But 
Boflh, in his Idea of Verfe, includes Cadences, peculiar Con- 
ftruffions Arrangements and ExpreiTions, unknown incom- 
mon Difcourfe; and above all, a certain noble, bold, eleva- 
ted, metaphorical Turn and manner of Diction — Thefe, he 
obferves, are lb effential to Poetry, that without them the 
moft exact Arrangement of long and Short Syllables, makes 
little elfe but a kind of meafur'd Profe : whereas thefe, in a 
Difcourfe that has no poetical Feet or Meafures, do yet give 
it the poetical Character, and make it a kind of uomeafurcd 
Poetry. 

The Rules of Poetry and Verfifying are taught by Art, and 
acquired by Study; but this Force and Elevation of Thought, 
which Horace calls fomething divine, and which alone makes 
the Poetry ol any Value, muft be derived from Nature; or, 
according to Ariftotle, from fome happy Tranfports to which 
that Author gives the Name of Madnefs Eu'jvss » no;im*» 
K»i 5 M*>7*;.— But there muft ever be conceived a juft Solid 
Judgment at the Head of this Fury of the Poets Imagina- 
tion. 

Hence, the Critic concludes that, the End of Poetry is to 
pleafe ; its Caufe, either the Excellence of the Poet's Genius, 
or a poetical Fury, and Tranfport of the Soul manageable by 
the Judgment ; its Aiatter, long and Short Syllables, and 
Feet compofed hereof, with Words furnilh'd by Grammar; 
and its Form, the Arrangement of all thefe things in juft anil 
agreeable Verfe, exprcfling the Thoughts and Sentiments of 
the Author after the manner already mentioned. 

But, after all, how narrow are thefe Bounds, if we con- 
sider Poetry in the Light wherein the Works of Homer and 
Virgil have fet it ? What is here laid down pretends to no 
Praife 'which a mere Tranflator may not rife to, and which 
the War ofCataline might not merit it turn'd out of the Profe 
of Salujh— Tas with reafon, therefore, that we diftinguilli 
id E the 
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the Ion and fimple, from the grand Poetry ; by giving the for- 
mer the Title of Verification : and that we make Poetry and 
Verfification two diftinft Arts. In effect, there is not more 
difference between Grammar and Rhetoric, than between 
the Art of making Verfes and that of inventing Poems. See 
Versification. 

The Grand Poetry, then, confifts principally in Fiction, or 
the Inventions of Fable ; in the expressing of things by 
Allegories and Metaphors ; and in the inventing of Aftions 
under which the Truth;, which the Poet has to teach, may 
be agreably difguis'd. See Fable. 

In this view, force any Poems retain the Nature and Ef- 
fence of the grand Poetry, but the Epopea, Tragedy and Come- 
dy; the reft, be rh:y Elegies, Satires, Song, or what they 
will, come under Verification. 
_ The antient Eloquence, 'tis obferv'd, was full of Myste- 
ries and Allegories -The Truth was by them ufually 

difgus'd under thofe ingenious Inventions cal I'd Fables, q. d. 
Words; as if there were as much difference between thefe 
fabulous Diicourfes of the Learned, and the common Lan- 
guage ; as between the Speech peculiar to Man, and the 
Voice of Brutes. See Fable. 

At firft, Fables were chiefly ufed in treating of the Divine 
Nature, after the manner they then conceived of it : This 
occasioned the firft Poets to be called Divines, and Poetry 
the Language of the Gods — The divine Attributes they fepa- 
rated into a Number of Perfons; by reafon the Weaknefs of 
the human Mind could not conceive fo much Power, and 
fo much Action, in a fimplicity fo drift and indivisible as 
that of God. See God. 

Nor could they fpeak of the Operation of this almighty 
Caufe, without (peaking likewife of its Effects.— They there- 
fore added Phyficks to their Theology, handling both after 
the fame Manner, without quitting their Veils or Allego- 
ries. See Allegory. 

Now, Man being the moll confiderable of all the Works 
of the Deity; and there being nothing fo proper for Poets, 
or of fuch general Ufe to Mankind, as fuch a Subject', they 
therefore added Ethicks to the former, and treated the Do- 
ctrine of Manners in the fame way as they had done Divi- 
nity and Phyfiology.— And hence arofe the Epopea, or Epic 
Poem. See Epic. 

The Epic Poets have done, with regard to Morality, juft 
the contrary of what the Divine Poets did for their Theo- 
logy.— As the too great Diverfity of Divine Actions and 
Perfeftions, fo little proportionate to our Understanding, oc- 
' cafioned the latter to divide the Tingle Idea of the Ample 
EfTence of God into feveral Perfons under different Names ; 
as Jupiter, Juno, Neptune, Sic. So, on the contrary, 
the Mature of Moral Philofophy, which never gives any 
Rules for particular things, occasioned the Epic Poets to 
unite in one Tingle Idea, in the fame Perfon, and even in a 
Angle Action, whatever of the like kind occurs in different 
Perfons, and different Actions. 

Thus, fays Artflotte, Poetry teaches Moral Philofophy, not 
by reciting historically what Akibiades has done, or ("uttered; 
but by proposing what fuch a Perton, whom the Poet calls 
by any Name h; pleafes, would necesurily or probably have 
done or laid on the like occasion.— 'Tis in this manner, it 
represents either the unhappy Confluences of Designs ill 
concerted, of wicked Actions, &c. or the Reward of good 
Actions, and the Pleasure reap'd from a Defign laid in 
Virtue, and conducted by Prudence. 

Thus, according to our Critic, the poetical Aftions and 
Perfons are all felgn'd, allegorical, and univerfal ; not histo- 
rical and lingular.— This is likewife the Sentiment of Ho- 
race, who adds, that Poets teach Morality as well as Philo- 
fophy:, but the Preference herein he gives to Homer. See 
Manners. 

This Advantage of the Poets over mere Philofophers arifes 
hence, that all poetry is an Imitation. — Now Imitation is a 
thing extremely natural -, and hence this manner of pro- 
pofis.g things b;comes better fitted to engage the Au- 
ditors. Again, Imitation is an Instruction given by Ex- 
amples ; and Examples are the more proper" to perfuade, 

in regard they prove the thing possible. In effeft, 

Imitation is fo much the Nature of Poetry, that Art- 
ftotle tells us 'tis to this the Art owes its Rife. See Imi- 
tation. 

But the Poets by becoming Philofophers did not ceafe to 
be Divines; on the contrary, the Morality they taught obli- 
ged them frequently to introduce the Deity in their Works ; 
and the Share fo august a Being had in the Aftion, obliged 
the Poet to make it grand, important, and conducted by 
Perfons of Kings and Princes. See Machine. 

Add to this, that it likewife obliged the Poets to think, 
and fpeak after a manner elevated above the common Pitch 
of Men, and to equal, in fome measure, the divine Perfons 
he introduced ; and to this purpofe ferv'd the poetical, figu- 
rative Language, and the Majefty of Heroic Verfe. 

To convey their "ft-uths to the belt Advantage, and adapt 
them to the particular Purposes they were intended for ; 



Poets found out various Forms.— Hence the Epopea ant) 
Drama. 

Epic Poetry is more for the Manners and Habitudes, than 
the Paffions ; thefe last rife all at once, and their Violence 
is but of a fhort Duration ; but the Habitudes are cooler 
and more gentle, and rife and fall more (lowly. See H a- 
bitude. 

The Epic Aftion, therefore, could not be restrained to a 
Day, or two, as that of the Drama; a longer and a jufter 
Space was required for this, than for Tragedy, which is 
only for the Paffions. — And hence arofe a (till greater diffe- 
rence between Tragedy and the Epopea. 

For the Tragic Violence required a stronger and more 
lively Reprefentation than the Epic ; and accordingly it con- 
sists wholly in the Action, the Poet never fpeaking; as he 
does in the Epopea, where there are no Actors. 

The Laws of Epic and Dramatic Poetry; See under E- 
pic, Character, Invocation, Dramatic, 
Theatre, Tragedy, Comedy, Act, Scene, 
Character, Sentiment. For the lower Poetry, 
fee each under its proper Article, Ode, Song, Epi- 
gram, Elegy, Satire, &c. 

POINT, Pun ctu m, in Geometry, is defined by 
Euclid to be, that which has no Parts, or is indivifible. See 
Part, Indivisible, Crc. 

Wolfius defines it, that which terminates itfelf on every 
fide ; or which has no Terms or Boundaries diftinft from 
itfelf. See Term. 

This is what we otherwife call the Mathematical Point; 
and is only conceived by the Imagination; yet is it in this 
that all Quantity begins and ends; the Flux or Motion 
of the Point generating a Line, that of a Line a Surface, r>ci 
See Quantity; fee alio Line, &c. 

Hence fome define a Point to be Inceptive of Magnitude. 
See Inceptive and Magnitude. 

A Line can only cut another in a Point. Any three Points 
being given, out of a right Line, a Circle, or part of a 
Circle, may be drawn that (hall pafs thro' them all. See 
Circle. 

To draw a parallel Line, a Perpendicular, a Tangent, 
die. to a given Point, are popular Problems in Geometry. 
See Perpendicular, Parallel, &c. 



Proportion of Mathematical Points. 

'Tis a current Maxim, that all Infinites, whether infinite- 
ly great or infinitely (mall, are equal ; yet is the Maxim 
falfe in both Cafes.— Dr. Halley thews feveral infinite Quan- 
tities which are in a finite Proportion to one another ; and 
fome infinitely greater than others. See Infinite Quanti- 
ty The like, the Honourable Mr. Robartes (hews of in- 
finitely final] Quantities, viz.. Mathematical Points. 

He demonstrates, for instance, that the Points of Contaft 
between Circles, and their Tangents, are in a fubduplicate 
Proportion to the Diameters of the Circles. That the 
Point of Contaft between a Sphere and a Plane is infinitely 
greater than that between a Circle and a Tangent ; and that 
the Points of Contaft in Spheres of different Magnitude are 
to one another as the Diameters of the Spheres. See Con- 
tact, &c. 

Points/" contrary Flexure, in the higher Geometry, is 
a Point of a Curve, wherein it is bent, or inflected to a Part 
contrary to that it before tended to: fo, e.gr. as to turn its 
Convexity towards its Axis, or any other fix'd Point which 
before it turn'd its Concavity towards. See Curve. 

If the Curve turn back again towards the Point whence it 
firft fet out, the Point of the Flexure is particularly call'd the 
Point of Regreffion, or Retrcgradation. See Retrograda- 
T I o N of Curves. 

Wolfius illustrates the Ufe of the Calculus differentialis 
in finding the Point of Contrary Flexion in various kinds of 
Curves. See Flexion. 

Point, Puntlum, in Phyficks, is the fmalleft, or lead 
fenfible Object of Sight, mark'd with a Pen, Point of a 
Compafs, or the like. See Object. 

This is what we popularly call a Phyfical Point; which in 

reality has Parts ; tho' thofe Parts are not here regarded 

Of fuch Points does all Phyfical Magnitude consist. See 
Magnitude. 

This Phyfical Point coincides with what Mr. Locke calls 
the Point fenfible, and which he defines to be the least Par- 
ticle of Matter, or Space, we can difcern He adds, that 

to the sharpest Eye this is feldom lefs than 30 Seconds of a 
Circle, whereof the Eye is the Centre. See Vision. 

Point, in Grammar, is a Charafter ufed to mark the 
Divifions of a Difcourfe. See Character. 

The Point proper, is what we otherwife call a Full-Stop* 
or Period , and ferves to denote the Senfe compleat, and the 
Period ended. See Period. 

Two Points ufually mark the middle of a Perioi, and 
(hew a Conftruftion compleat, and the Senfe to be perfeft> 
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yet intimating Ibmething to come after it ^ — this we call a nite : Tho' in Practice we only diftinguifh 3 2 of them. See 

Colon. See Colon. Compass. 

A Point with a Virgula, call'd a Semicolon, marks a Senfe Some ufe Point, for the Interfeflion of a Vertical Circle, 

lefs compleat than the Colon ; tho' Authors (rem to ufe with a Circle parallel to the Horizon; and even fome, for 

them indifferently •, nor are Grammarians agreed about their the Segment of a Vertical intercepted between the Meridian 

precife Difference. See Semicolon. and Horizon, or a Circle parallel thereto. 

The Virgula, call'd Comma, marks a Sub-divifion of a The Points are (hewn by right Lines drawn from a Point 

Member of a Period. See Comma. affumed in a horizontal Plane. 

A Point of Interrogation, as ? marks fomething to be pro- 



as intimating a Queftion ask'd. 
fudden Surprize and 



nounced in a higher Tone : 
See Interrogation. 

A Point of Admiration ! marks a 
Wonderment. See Admiration. 

Our Points and Accents were entirely unknown to the 
Ancients. And in the ancient Greek Manufcripts, the 
whole feems wrote with the fame ftroke of the Pen ; the 
.Words and Letters being join'd throughout. 

In after-times, Point s were invented and added a-top of the 
Letters, to fhew when the Senfe was finifh'd ; hence the Gram- 
marians coming to retouch the old Manufcripts thought fit 

to add the Points and Accents. -Salmafius affirms, that he 

has even obferved, plainly, where they have been added, by 
the difference of Hands. See Accent. 

Points, in the Hebrew Learning, are certain Cha- 
racters, which, in the Writings of that Language, ferve to 
mark the Vowels ; which, in effect, are only Points. See 
Vowel. 

The Antiquity of the Points in the Hebrew Tongue makes 
the Subject of a celebrated Controverfy among the Learned; 
Ibme maintaining their Origin to be the fame with that of 
the Hebrew Language -, and others afferting them to have 
been firft introduced by Efdras, after the Babylonifti Captivi- 
ty, when he compiled the Canon, tranfcribed the Books in- 
to the prefent Chaldes Character, and reftored the Purity of 
the Hebrew Text. 

Others will have them invented by the Doctors of the 
School of Tiberias, ufually called the Mafforetes, five or fix 
hundred Years after Chrift.— The Rabbin Ettas Levita 
was the firfl: who ftarted this queftion in the laft Century ; 
and maintain'd them to have been an Invention of the Maffo- 
retes, for the Eafe of thofe who were to leam the Hebrew 
Tongue. See Massoretes. 

This Sentiment was efpous'd by Capella, to whom adher'd 
Luther, Calvin, Cafaubon, Scaliger, 8cc.—Buxtorf attack'd Ca- 



So that a Point of the Compafs, is popularly taken for a 
32d Part of the whole ; or for an Arch of 1 1 Degrees i%- 
Minutes-, half of which, •»&.. 5° 38' is cill'da half a Pohtt-j 
and half of that, or 2 49' a Quarter Point. See Compassj 

Thefe Points of the Compafs are divided into Cardinal and 
Collateral. 

Cardinal Points are the Interfeftions of the Horizon and 
Meridian, call'd the North and South Points; and the Inter- 
fections of the Horizon with the Prime Vertical, call'd the 
Eafi and Well. See North, South, &c. 

Thefe coincide with what the Latins call Cardincs Muri- 
di ; and are a Quadrant, or go Degrees, diftant from each 
other. See Cardinal. 

Collateral or Intermediate Points, are thofe lying between 
the Cardinal Points. — Which are either Primary, viz.. thofe 
equi-diftant from the two Cardinals, as North-Eaft, South- 
Wefl, &c. 

Or Secundary, which are again, either of thejky? Orderi, 
viz.. fuch as are equidiftant from a Cardinal and the next 
Primary, as North-North-Eaft ; or of the fecond Order, 
i. e. equidiftant between a Cardinal or Primary, and firft 
Secundary, as North-Eaft by North. 

The Primary Collateral Points, therefore, are 45 diftant 
from the Cardinals-, the firft Secundaries 22 30' from the 
Cardinal and next Primary Collateral-, and the Secundaries 
of the fecond Order ii° 15' from a Cardinal, or firft Colla- 
teral, and a Second. See Collateral. 

Point, among Seamen, is alfo ufed for a Cape, or 
Head-Land, jetting out into the Sea. See Cape. 

They fay, two Points of Land are one in another, when 
they are fo in a right Line againft each other, as that the 
innermoft is hindered from being feen by the outermoft. 

Point, in Perfpective, is a Term ufed for various 
Parts or Places, with regard to the Perfpective Plane. See 
Perspective Plane — Such are, the 

Point of Sight, or View, or of the Eye, is a Point on the 



fella violently on this Article, and gain'd a great Number of Plane, as F, (Tab. Pcrfpeltive Fig. 12.) mark'd out by a 



Divines on his Side, who took the Alarm -, imagining it a 
grievous Wound to the holy Text, to allow the Vowel- 
Points to have been added by the Mafforetes, and not to have 
been found inthe ancient Text ; becaufe without thefe 'tis ve- 
ry difficult to fix the reading thereof. — Yet in the Samaritan 
Text there is no Point or Vowel, nor in many of the mod 
ancient Hebrew Manufcripts. See Hebrew, $V. 

Point, in Mulick, a Mark or Note anciently ufed 
to diftinguifh the Tones. See Note. 

Hence we ftill call it Simple Counter- Point, when a Note 
of the Bafs, anfwers precisely to that of the Treble ; and Fi- 
gurative Counter-Point, when a Note is fyncopeed, and one 
of the Parts makes feveral Inflexions of the Voice or Tone, 
while the other only makes one. See Counter-point, 

We ftill ufe a Point to raife the Value of a Note, and 
prolong its Time by one half, e.gr, a Point added to a Semi- 
breve, inftead of two Minims, makes it equal to three. See 
Time, and Characters in Mvfick. 

Point, in Aftronomy, is a Term applied to certain 
Parts or Places mark'd in the Heavens ; and diftinguifhed by 
proper Epithets. 

The four Grand Points or Divifions of the Horizon, viz.. 
the Eafl, Weft, North, and South, are call'd Cardinal Points. 
See Cardinal; fee alfo East, West, &c. each under its 
proper Article. 

The Zenith and Nadir are the Vertical Points. See Ver- 
tical, Zenith and Nadir. 

The Points wherein the Orbits of the Planets cut the Plane 
of the Ecliptic, are call'd the Nodes. See Node. 

The Points wherein the Equator and Ecliptic interfect, 

are call'd the Equinoctial Points. See Equinoctial 

Particularly, that whence the Sun afcends towards the 
North-Pole, the Vernal Point ; fee Vernal : And that by 
which he defcends to the South-Pole, the Autumnal Point. 
See Autumnal. 

The Points of the Ecliptic, where the Sun's Afcent 
above the Eqnator, and Defcent below it, terminate, are 
call'd the Solfiitial Points; fee So lst i ti al.— Parti- 
cularly, the former of them the Eflival or Summer Point, 
fee S u m m e R ; the Latter the Brumal or Winter Point, 
fee Winte R,Ch\ 

Point, in Navigation and Geography. — Points of the 
Horizon, or of the Compafs, are certain Points form'd by the 
Interfections of the Horizon, with Vertical Circles. See 
Horizon. 

The Number of thefe Points, therefore, is really the fame 
With that of the Points conceiv'd in the Horizon, i. e. infi- 



rightLineBF, drawn from the Eye, perpendicular to the 
Plane, call'd alfo the Principal Point. See Vision; fee alfo 
Principal. 

This Point is in the Interlection of the Horizontal and 
Vertical Planes. See Plane. 

Some Authors call the Point wherein the Eye is actually 
placed, and where all the Rays terminate, as O, the Point 
of Sight or Vifion ; and define the Principal Point to be that 
wherein all the Lines drawn from the horizontal Plane to 
the Line of View or Diftance, terminate. See Principal. 
P 1 n T of Diftance is a Point , v. gr. P or Q, in the ho- 
rizontal Line PQ, at the fame Diftance from the principal 
Point V, as the Eye O, is from the fame. See Distance. 

Third Point is a Point taken at Difcretion in the Line 
of Diftance, wherein all the Diagonals drawn from the Divi- 
fions of the Geometrical Plane, concur. 

Objective Point, a Point on a Geometrical Plane, whofe 
Reprefentation is required on the Perfpective Plane. 

Point, in Opticks— The Point of Concourfc, or Con- 
currence, is that wherein converging Rays meet ; more ufu- 
ally call'd the Focus. See Focus. 

Pointu/ Difperfion, is that wherein the Rays begin to di- 
diverge; ufually call'd the Virtual Focus. See Virtual. 
Point of Incidence, is a Point on the Surface of a Glafs, 
or other Body, wherein a Ray falls. See Incidence. 

Point of View, with regard to Building, Painting, &c. 
is a Point at a certain Diftance from a Building, of other 
Object, wherein the Eye has the moft advantageous View, 
or Profpect of the fame. 

This Point is ufually at a Diftance equal to the Height of 
the Building — For an inftance,— To confider with Judgment, 
the whole of the famous Church of the Invalides at Paris ; 
we 111 uft not ftand at above 340 Foot diftance from it, 
which is nearly its Height. To be able to judge of the Or- 
donnance of its Facade or Frontifpiece, and the Regularity 
of its Order, the Eye fhould be as far off as the Fiontifpiece 
is high, viz.. 100 Foot. l 

But to examine the Correftnefs of its Profiles, and the 
Spirit of its Ornaments; the Eye fhould only be diftant the 
Height of the Doric Order, which is about 40 Foot ; if it 
be nearer, the Parts too much fhortened will appear out of 
Proportion. 

A Vague or indeterminate Point has a different EfFeft 
from the Point of View; in that, in looking at a Building 
from an indeterminate Point ; the Eye can only form an 
Idea of the Magnitude of its Mafs, by comparing it with 
other Buildings adjacent to it. 
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Points/ Reflexion, is a Pwrt ori the Surface of a Glafs 
or other Body whence a Ray is reflected. See Refle- 
xion. , 

Point of Refrallion, is a Point in the Surface of a Glals or 
other refrafling Surface, wherein the Refraction is effected. 
See Refraction. 

Points, in Heraldry, Divifions of the Efcutcheon 
into feveral Squares, fometimes to the Number of 9, fome- 
times to 15 ; fome whereof are of one Colour or Metal, the 
Others of another ; called alfo Equipollent Points. 

There is alfo another Divifion of the Efcutcheon into 
Points, which have feveral Names and Values, according to 
their feveral Places. _ 

There are nine Principal Points in an E- 
fcutcheon; as mark'd in the Figure adjoin- 
ing— A reprefents the dexter Chief Point. 
— B the middle Chief 'Point.— C the [milter 
Chkf.—D the Honour Point.— E the ft/} 
Pomr, call'd alfo the Center —F the Norn- 
bril or Navel Point.— -G the Dexter Safe. 
1 the Sinister £afe.—H the precife middle 
Bafe. See each further defcribed in its Place. 
Colombicre makes the Points and their 

Situations fymbolical As the feveral 

Bearings in an Efcutcheon are fo many Types reprefenting 
the commendable Aaions of the Peribn they are given to; 
fo the Efcutcheon itfelf reprefents the Body of the Man that 
perform'd them, and the Points, or Parts, ligniSed by thefe 
Letters, the principal Parts of his Body — Thus, A, B, C re- 
prefent the Head, in which the three great Faculties refide : 
D, the Neck where Ornaments are chiefly bore : E, the 
Heart, &c. See Escutcheon. 

Pol nt is alfo an Ordinary, fomething like the Pile, nfing 
from the bottom of the Efcutcheon to the Top-, very nar- 
row, and only taking up two Thirds of the Point of the 
Efcutcheon.— When it thus rifes from the Bafe, it is peculi- 
arly call'd Point- in- point. . 

Point inverted, is when it defcends from the Chief down- 
wards; pofMing two thirds of the Chief, but diminilhing 
as it approaches the Point of the Efcutcheon, tho' without 
touching it. .,,„., 

Point en Band, or Point en Bane, is when the Point is pi iced 

tranfverfe, in the Situation of a Bend or Bar. When it 

comes from the Sides of the Efcutcheon, it is alfo call'd a 
Point Dexter or Sinijler, according to its Situation. 

The Point Dexter is commonly reputed an Abatement 
due to a Braggadocio.— Point-Champion-Ten due for killing a 
Prifoner after Quarter demanded Point in Point, a Di- 
minution belonging to a Coward Point plain, an Abate- 
ment belonging to a Lyar, &c. See Abatement, Dimi- 
nution, &c. • 

Point is alfo ufed in Heraldry, for the lower part of 
the Efcutcheon, which ufually terminates in a Point. See 
Escutcheon. 

In the French Arms the Flower de Lys's are two in Chief 
and one in Point. 

Point, is alfo an Iron or Steel Inftrument, ufed with 
fome Variety in feveral Arts. 

Engravers, Etchers, Wooden Cutters, Stone Cutters, &c. 
life Points to trace their Defigns on the Copper, Wood, 
Stone, &c. See Engraving, Etching, &c. 

Statuaries, &c. have likewife Points in manner of little 
Chiflels, ufed in the firft forming or sketching out their 
Works. See Statue, Foundery, &c. 

Turners work or falbion their common Works between 

two Points faftened to the Puppets Lapidaries have Iron 

Joints, to the Ends whereof are faftened Pieces of Diamonds, 
ferving to pierce the precious Stones withal. See Turning, 
Lapidary, &c. 

Point, in the Manufaftories, is a general Term ufed 
for all kinds of Laces wrought with the Needle;— Such are 
Point de Venice, Point de France, Point de Genoa, &c. which 
are diftinguifh'd by the particular OEconomy and Arrange- 
ment of their Points. 

The Word is fometimes alfo ufed for Lace wove with 
Bobbins; as, Englifi) Point, Point de Malines, Point de 
Havre, &c. 

Point, in Poetry, is a brisk lively Turn, or Conceit, 
ufiially fotmd or expected, at the Clofe of an Epigram. See 
Epigram. 

PoiKT-iiWi in Gunnery, denotes a Shot or Bullet 
to go directly forward, in a ftrait Line, to the Mark ; and 
doth not move in a Curve, as Bombs and highly elevated 
random Shots do. See Mortar, Projectile, Gunnery, 

ijfc. 

POINTED— A Cto(s pointed, is that which has the Ex- 
tremities turn'd off into Points by ftrait Lines. Cohmbiere. 
calls it aiguifee See Cross. 

P O I N T 1 N G the Cable, is a Sea-Term, denoting the un- 
twifting it at the End, and leflening the Yarn, and twifting 
them again, making all fall with a Piece, of Marline, to keep 
{I from ravelling put, JieeXABis, 



Pointing; in Grammar, the Art of dividing a CS 
courfe, by Points, into Periods and Members of Periods ; 
to facilitate the Pronunciation and Underftanding thereof. 
See Punctuation. 

Pointing, among Seamen, the marking on the Chart 
in what Point or Place theVeffelis. See Chart, Rhumb, 
&c. 

All the Difficulty in pointing a Chart arifc from our Igno- 
rance of the Longitude— The Pilot eafily finds the Latitude 
by taking the Height of the Pole ; but for the Longitude 
there is no coming at it but by Computation which is ever 
uncertain. See Longitude, Latitude, Sailing, &c. 

Pointi ng, in War, the levelling or directing of the 
Cannon or Mortar-Piece, fo as to play againft any certain 
Point. See Levelling, Cannon, Ordnance, Mortar, 
Projectile, &c. 

This is done by means of a Quadrant with a Plummet. See 
Gunners Quadrant. 

POISON, in Medicine, a malignant Quality in fome 
Animal, Vegetable or Mineral Body, which renders it hurt- 
ful, and even mortal to thofe who take it. 

Some define a Poifon to be any thing taken inwardly, 
whofe Properties are contrary to thofe of a Food, or to 
what they fhould be in order to Nutrition. See Food. 

Poifons are of various lands; and operate in various 
manners : fome by diffolving the Blood, others by coagula- 
ting it; and others by corroding and deftroying the folid 
Parts. See Blood, Dissolution, Coagulation, Cor- 
rosion, r>c, 

Some attack, equally, all the Parts ; fome only a particu- 
lar one Thus the Lepus Marimis is an Enemy to the 

Lungs, Cantharides to the Bladder, &c. 
Some again, which prove Poifon to Man ferve for Food to 

other Animals. Thus Aiandragora and Jufquiamnus feed 

Hogs, kill Man ; and thus that deadly Poifon Hemlock is 
wholefome for Goats, Buftards, and, is Galen fays, for Star- 
lings too. The Cajjada Plant, Sir Hans Sloane tells us, poi- 
fons, unprepared ; but prepared is the very Bread of the 
IVefl Indies ; particularly Jamaica and the hotter Parts ; and 
is ufed to victual Ships. 
Nay, what is more, fome Poifons are not only Food, but 

even Phyfick to other Animals In the Phil. Tranfalr. we 

have an Inftance of a Horfe troubled with the Farcy, which 
could not be cured by the molt famed Remedies, which yet 
cured himfelf in a fhort time, by feeding greedily on Hemlock. 
—Fontanus tells us of a Woman who eat Hemlock for fome 
time to procure Sleep; and with very good Effect; tho' re-; 
peated Dofes of Opium had no Operation. 

Dr. Tone. Robwfon, in a Letter to Mr. Ray, gives an Ac- 
count of feveral poifonous Plants, which if truly corrected, 
or exactly dofed, he fays, may prove the moft powerful Re- 
medies known.— — Thus the Hellebores incorporated with a 
Sapo, or Alkaly- Salts alone, are fuccefsful in Epilepfies, Ver- 
tigo's, Pallies, Lethargies, and Mania's. Dofe from g;. to 5/r. 
The Roots of Cicuta, Ajfarum, and Napellus, in Agues and 
periodical Pains: Dofe ej. to sfs. The Hyofcyamus in Hse- 
morrhagies, violent Heats and Inflammations: Dofe ej. to 
?/}. The Semen Stramoni* is a good Anodyne, ufeful in 
Vigilia's, Rheumatifms, Hyfteric Cafes, &c. Dofe ej. to 3/}. 
Elatcrium, Soldanella a- Gratiola, in Hydropic Cafes. Opium 
corrected lofes its Narcotic Quality, and is fafely given ia 
great Dofes in convullive Cafes, Fluxes, Cartarrhs, &c. 

The Word Poifon is derived from the Latin Potio, Draught, 
and was antiently ufed in an innocent Senfe. See Potion. 
Phyficians diftinguifii three Kinds of Poifons: Animal Poi- 
fons; i.e. thofe drawn from Animals; as the Viper, Afpic, 
Scorpion, Lepus Marinus, &c. See Viper. 

Vegetable Poifons, as Aconite, Cicuta, or Hemlock, Hellebore^ 
Napellus, &c. See Aconite, Cicuta, Hellebore, &c. 
And Mineral Poifons, as Arfenic, Corrofive Sublimate, Ce- 
ruffe, Orpiment, Rcalgal, &c. See Arsenic, f>c. 

The Theory of the Effects, Operations, &c. of Animal 
Poifons, is very accurately and mechanically delivered by 
Dr. Mead; in thofe remarkable Cafes, the Bites of a Viper, 
Tarantula, and a mad Dog. See his Doctrine under the re- 
fpeftive Articles, Tarantula, Vipeji, and Hydrophobia. 
The Operation of vegetable Poifons, fee deliver'd under 
the Article Opiates. 

As to Mineral Poifons, they all bear fo much Analogy to that 
made of Quickfilver in the common Sublimate, that their O- 
peration will eafily be conceiv'd from what we have already; 
laid down under the Heads, Mercury and Sublimate. 

They are all more or lefs dangerous, as their Salts receive 
a greater or lefs Force from the metallick Particles; and 
hence, as the molt virulent may be mitigated by break- 
ing the Points of the faline Cryftals ; the molt innocent 
Minerals may become corrofive by combining them with 
Salts, as is feen in the Preparations of Silver, Antimony, Iron, 
&c. See Mephites, Grotto, &c. 

The general Remedies againft Poifons are known by the 
Name of Antidotes, Alexipharmich, AlexiteriaU t Sec. See 
A.NTIB.OTE, AlfcXIPHARMIC, &<i 
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CMir-Poiso*!, SeeCouNTER-F«/o».' 

To P o 1 s o n a Piece, among Gunners, is the fame as to 
clog and nail it up. 

POISONING, in Law, the Crime of adminiftring 
Poifon to a Perfon. 

This, by a Law of Henry VIII. was made High-Treafon ; 
but that Law was afterwards repealed ; and the Punifliment 
made for it was to be put alive into a Cauldron of Water, and 

toil'd to Death. At prefent it is only Felony without 

Benefit of Clergy. See Punishment. • 

POLAR, Something belonging to the Poles of the 
World. See Pole. 

In this Senfe we fay, Volar Virtue, Volar Tendency, &e. 
See Polarity. 

Polar Circles., are two Circles parallel to the Equa- 
tor, at the Diftance of 23 Deg. from each Pole ; ferving to 
mark the beginning of the Frigid Zone. See Circle and 
'Zone. 

The Volar Circles are particularly denominated from their 
refpeftive neighbouring Poles, the Artlic and Antartlic. 
See Arctic and Antarctic. 

Polar Dials are thofe whofe Planes are parallel to Tome 
great Circle palling through the Poles, or to Tome one of 
the Hour-Circles ; fo that the Pole is neither elevated above, 
nor depreffed below the Plane. 

Such Dial therefore can have no Center, and confequent- 
ly its Style, Subftyle, and Hour-Lines are parallel. See 
Plane. 

This therefore will be an Horizontal Dial to thofe who 
live under the Equator or Line. 

To conflruli a Polar Dial. See Dial. 

Polar Projection is a Reprefentation of the Earth or 
Heavens, projected on the Plane of one of the Polar Cir- 
cles. See Projection. 

P O L A R I T Y, the Quality of a Thing confidered as ha- 
ving Poles. See Pole. 

By heating an Iron Bar, and letting it cool in a vertical 

Pofture, it acquires a Polarity. The lower End becomes 

the North End; the upper the South. See Iron. 

Iron Bars acquire a Volarity, by being kept a long 

time in an erect Pofture, even without Heating Thus 

the Bars of Windows, &c, are frequently found to have 
Poles. Nay a Rod of Iron acquires a Volarity, by the 
mere holding it ereft ; the lower End in that Cafe attract- 
ing the South End of a magnetic Needle ■, and the upper 

the North End. But thefe Poles are mutable, and fhifc 

with the Situation of the Rod. See Magnet and Mag- 
netism. 

POLE, Polus, in Aftronomy, the Extremity of the 
Axis whereon the Sphere revolves. See Axis and Sphere. 

Thefe two Points are called, by way of Excellence, the 
Poles of the World. See World. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek WiSt, vertere, to 
turn. 

Wolfius defines the Voles, thofe Points on the Surface of 
the Sphere through which the Axis palTes: fuch are the 

Points P Q, (Tab. Aftronomy, Fig. 52.) ■ whereof, that vi- 

fible to us, or rais'd above our Horizon P, is called the 
Artlic or North Vole; and itsOppofite Q, the Antarctic or 
South Vole. See Arctic and Antarctic. 

Pole in Geography, is the Extremity of the Earth's Axis-, 
or the Points on the Surface of our Globe, thro' which the 
Axis pafles. See Earth. 

Such are the Points P Q, (Tab. Geography, Fig. 7.) where- 
of that Elevated above our Horizon P, is called the Arctic 
or North Vole ; and its Oppofite Q, the Antartlic or South 
Pole. See Globe. 

Dr. Halley fhews, that the foliftitial Day, under the Vole, 
is as hot as under the Equinoctial, when the Sun is in the 
Zenith ; in regard all the 24 Hours of that Day under the 
Pole, the Sun's Beams are inclined to the Horizon with an 
Angle of 23i Degrees ; whereas, under the Equinoctial, tho' 
he becomes vertical, yet he fliines no more than 12 Hours, 
and is abfent 12 Hours. befides, that for 3 Hours 8 Mi- 
nutes of that 12 Hours he is above the Horizon there, he 
is not Co much elevated as under the Vole. See Heat. 

The Altitude or Elevation of the Vole, is an Arch of the 
Meridian, intercepted between the Vole and the Horizon. 
See Altitude. 

To find this Elevation is a very popular Problem in Aftro- 
nomy, Geography, and Navigation-, This and the Latitude 
of the Place being ever the fame. See Latitude. 

To cbferve the Altitude of the Pole. 

With a Quadrant, obferve both the greateft and lead Me- 
ridian Altitude of the Vole-Stu. See Meridian. 

Subftract the leaft from the greateft, and divide the Dif- 
ference by two •, the Quotient is the Star's Diftance from 
the Vole; which added to the leffer Altitude found, gives 
the Elevation of the Vole required. 

Thus M. Couplet the younger, at Vl'fyppOy m l ^97i at tne 



End of September, obferv'd the greateft Meridian Alritiide 
40 5' 40", The fmalleft, 36 28' o". The Difference 
whereof is 4 37*40"; one half whereof, z° 18' 50", added 
to the lefs, gives 38 46' 50", The Altitude of the Pole of 
Vlyffppo. See Altitude. 

The Altitude of the Vole; together with the Meridian 
Line, being the Bads of all Aftronomical Obfervations ; to 
determine it with the greater Accuracy, the Meridian Alti- 
tudes mult be corrected from the Doctrine of Refractions, 
hereafter delivered. See Refraction, Meridian, &c. 

By Means hereof, M. Couplet fubftracting l' 2i" in the 
propofed Example, leaves the corrected Altitude 38°45' 25''. 

Hence 1. The Altitude of the Pole being fubftrafted from 
90 , leaves the Altitude of the Equator. See Equator. 

2. If the greateft Meridian Altitude of this Star exceed 
the Altitude of the Equator, the latter fubftracted from the 
former, leaves the Declination of the Star Northward ; If 
the Altitude of the Star be lefs than that of the Equator; 
the former fubftracted from the latter leaves the Star's De- 
clination Southward. See Declination. 

Dr. Hook, and Tome others, imagined, the Height of the 
Pole, and the Pofition of the Circles of the HeavenSj in 
refpect of thofe on the Earth, to be changed from what 
they anciently were : But M. Cajfini thinks there is no 
Ground for fuch Surmife ; but that all the Difference we 
now find in the Latitudes of Places, &c, in refpect of the 
ancient Accounts, arifes from the inaccuracies of the an- 
cient Obfervations. 

Indeed 'tis no wonder they fhould err in their Obferva- 
tions, confidering what Inltruments they ufed : He adds; 
'tis probable there may be fome Variation in the Height of 
the Vole; but thinks this never exceeds two Minutes; and 
that even this will vanifh, after it is arrived to its higheft 
Difference. See Equator, &c. 

Pole, in Sphericks, is a Point equally diftant from every 
Part of the Circumference of a greater Circle of the Sphere ; 
as the Center is in a plain Figure. See Center. 

Or, Vole is a Point oo° diftant from the Plane of a 
Circle, and in a Line palling perpendicularly thro' the Cen- 
ter, called the Axis. See Circle. 

The Zenith and Nadir are the Poles of the Horizon—^ 
The Poles of the Equator are the fame, with thofe of the 
Sphere or Globe. See Zenith, Nadir, &c. 

Poles of the Ecliptic are Points in the Solftitial Colure 
23 30' diftant from the Poles of the World. See 
Sphere, Equator, Horizon, &c. 

Poles in Magneticks, are two Points in a Loadftone,' 
correfponding to the Poles of the World ; the one pointing 
to the North, the other to the South. See Magnet. 

If the Stone be broke in ever fo many Pieces, each Frag- 
ment will have its two Poles. If a Magnet be biffeeted 

by a Line perpendicular to the Axis; the two Points before 
join'd will become oppofite Voles, one in each Segment. 

To touch a Needle, &c. that Part intended for the North 
Endistouch'dwith the South We of the Magnet, and that in- 
tended for the South End with the North Vole. See Needle. 

A Piece of Iron acquires a Polarity, by only holding it 
upright, &c See Polarity. But its Voles are not fix'd; 

but fhift, and are inverted as the Iron is A fix'd North 

Vole may be made all the Ways a fix'd South Vole is made; 
but not vice verfa; and whatever Way we get a fix'd South 
Pole, 'tis always weaker than a fix'd North Vole got the 
fame Way. 

Fire deffroys all fix'd Voles ; but ftrengthens the mutable 
ones. See Fire. 

The End of a Rod being heated, and left to cool North- 
ward, Dr. Gilbert fays, becomes a fix'd North Vole-, if 
Southward, a fix'd South Pole: yet this does not hold in 

all Cafes.. If the End be cool'd held downward or to the 

Nadir, it acquires fomewhat more Magnetifm, than if cool'd 
horizontally towards the North. But the bed Way is to 
cool it a little inclined to the North. Repeated Ignitions 
don't avail more than a iingle one. 

Dr. Power fays, that if we hold a Rod Northwards, and 
hammer the North End in that Pofition ; it will become a 
fix'd North Vole; and, contrarily, if you hammer the South 

End What is faid of Hammering is to be likewife un- 

derftood of Filing, Grinding, Sawing; nay, a gentle rub- 
bing, provided it be continued long, will produce Poles. See 
Friction. 

The more heavy the Blows are, ceteris paribus, the Mag- 
netifm is the ftronger. A few hard Blows do as much as 

many. Old Drills and Punches are fix'd North Poles, be- 
caufe almoft conftantly ufed downwards. New Drills are 
either mutable Poles or weak North Poles. Drilling with 
fuch a one Southward horizontally, 'tis a Chance if you 
produce a fix'd South Pole, much lefs if you drill South 
downwards; but if you drill South upwards, you make a 
fix'd South Pole. 

A weak fix'd Pole may degenerate into a mutable one in 

a Day; nay in a few Minutes, by holding it in a Pofition 

contrary to its Pole. The Loadftone itfelf will not make a 
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fix'd Pole in any Iron. Tis required the Iron have a length, 
if it be thick. Mr. Ballard tells us, that in fix or feven 
Drills made before his Face, the Bit of each became a North 
Pole, merely by hardening. 

Pole of a Glafs in Opticks, is the thickeft Part of a Con- 
vex, or the thinneft of a Concave Glafs. See Convex and 
Concave. 

If the Glafs be truly ground, the Pole will be exaftly in 
the Middle of its Surface. See Optic, Glass, Grind- 
ing, &c. 

This is fometimes alfo called the Vertex of the Glafs. See 
Vertex. 

Pole in Surveying, is a Meafure, containing 16 Foot and 
sn half; called alfo Perch. See Perch. 

Pole-Sw, or Polar-Sm?-, is a Star of the fecond Magni- 
tude ; the laft in the Tail of Urfa Minor, or Little Bear. 
See Ursa Minor. 

Its Longitude Mr. Flamfiead makes 24° 14' 41 ", its Lati- 
tude, 66° 64' 11". 

The Nearners of this Star to the Pole, whence it happens 
that it never fets ; renders it of vaft Service in Navigation, 
&e. for determining the Meridian Line, the Elevation of 
the Pole, and confequently the Latitude of the Place, &c. 
See Pole; fee alfo Meridian and Latitude. 

P O L E M, Atmo 4. Edw. IV. cap. 7. was a (harp or 
picked Top, fet in the Fore-part of the Shoe or Boot. This 
Fafhion was firft taken up in the Time of King Willia?n Un- 
fits ; the Picks being made fo long, that they were tied up to 
the Knees with Silver or Golden Chains : They were forbidden 
by Edw. IV. Tunc fiuxus Crinium, tunc luxus Veftium, tunc 
ufus Calceorum cum arcuatls aculeis inventus eft. Malmf. in 
Will. II. 

POLEMICAL, an Epithet applied to Books of Con- 
troverfy ; efpecially thofe in Divinity. 

Hence alfo we fay Polemical Divinity, for Controversial, 
&c. See Divinity. 

The Word comes from the Greek wtKtiMi, War, Battle. 
Scaliger's Exercitations againft Cardan make a pure po- 
lemical Book. 

POLEMOSCOPE, in Opticks, a kind of crooked or 
oblique Prospective Glafs, contrived for the feeing ofObjefts 
that don't lie direftly before the Eye. 

It was invented by Hevelius, in 1637, who gave it this 
Name from the Greek miM/Mt, pugna , becaufe it may be of 
Ufe in War, in Engagements, Duels, &c 

Something of this Kind are thofe now known among us 
under the Name of Ogling Glades, or Opera-Glaffes, thro' 
which one fees a Perfon in appearing to look at another. 

Conftrucrion of the Polemofcope. 

Any Telefcope wiil be a Polemofcope, if the Tube be but 
crooked, like a reftangular Syphon A B D M (Tab. Opticks, 
Fig. 70.) And between the Object Glafs, AB,and firft Eye- 
Glafs G H (if there be several) be placed a plain Mirror, in 
fuch manner as that the Mirror is inclined to the Horizon, 
at an An.^e of 45 , and its reflefted Image found in the Fo- 
cus o f • it. Eye-Glafs G H. 

For, by this means, Objefts fituate over againft the Lens 
A B will appear the fame as if the Mirror K were away, 
and the Object-GUI's with the Objects were direftly oppo- 
iite to the Eye-Glaffes. 

If 'tis defired to look in at O, not at M, another plain 
Mirror, N muft be added. See Telescope. 

POLETA, in our ancient Law-Books, fignifiesthe Ball of 

the Foot Tres ortilli fcindamur de pede anteriori fine Pole- 

ta. Mat. Par. Anno 1215. See Expeditate. 
. POLICY, or Polity, the Laws, Orders, and Regula- 
tions prefcribed for the Conduct and Government of States 
and Communities. See Government. 

In the general, Policy is ufed in opposition to Barbarism. 

Different States have different Kinds of Policy ; thus 

the Policy of Athens differ'd from that of Sparta. 

Loyfeau obferves, that Policy properly signifies the Courfe 

and Administration of Justice in a City. The Direction 

of the Policy of London is in the Hands of the Lord-Mayor. 
See Mayor. 

At Paris they have a Chamber of Policy, where People 
are verbally accufed for Contraventions of Policy. 

Some divide Policy into two Parts, Agaronomy, that re- 
lating to the Affairs of Merchandife; and Aflimmy, that 
concerning the Civil and Judiciary Government of the Ci- 
tizens : Some add a third Branch, viz.. what relates to the 
Ecclesiastical Government. See Ecclesiastical. 

Bifhop Hooker has a fine Treatife of the Laws of Ecclefi- 
aftical Polity. 

The Word is of Greek Original; being derived from the 
Greek v»us, Civitas, City. 

Policy of Ajfurance, or Infurance of Ships, is a Contract 
or Convention whereby a Perfon takes upon himfelf the 
Rifques of a Sea- Voyage; obliging himfelf to make good 
the Loffes and Damages that may befal the Veflel, its E- 
guipage, Tackle, Victualling, Lading, &e. either from Tem- 



pests, Shipwrecks, Pirates, Fire, War, Reprizals, & c . i ft 
Part or in whole; in Confideration of a certain Sum of Se- 
ven, Eight, or Ten per Cent, more or lefs, according to the 
Risk run ; which Sum is paid down to the Assurer by the 
Affuree, upon his figning the Policy. See Assurance. 

There are fome Affurances for the Going, fome for the 
Returning, and fome for both ; or for a limited Time ; though 
fome maintain, that the Time ought never to be limited 
in that the Contract thereby becomes Ufurary. 

The Policy is to contain the Name and Dwelling of the 
Perfon assured ; his Quality, whether as Proprietor or A- 
gent; the Effects, Name of the Veflel, and of the Master - 
thofe of the Place where the Goods are to be loaden or u n - 
loaden; the Port whence and whither, the Time, the 
Rifques, and the Conditions. 

If the Veflel or Merchandizes assured be loft, the Affuree 
muft notify the fame by an Act in form ; declaring he fur- 
renders the whole to the Assurer, on his paying the Sums 
aflured in the Time exprefled. 

The Origin of thefe Affurances is ascribed to the Jews 
at the Time they were expelled France, in 1182; who are 
faid to have ufed this as a Means to facilitate the tranfport- 
ing of their Effects. 

The Term Policy is Spani/Ii, and comes from Polka, Sche- 
dule; but the Practice comes from the Italians and the 
Lombards, who, again, derived it originally from the Latin 
Policitatio, Promise.— Some fay, the Merchants of Marfeilles 
were the firft who fet on Foot this Kind of Commerce. 

Anciently, Policies were given by Word of Mouth, called 
Policies of Credit ; it being supposed the Assurer would en- 
ter them in his Leidger: but of late that Honefty is be- 
come lefs frequent among Traders, they have been con- 
ftantly in Writing. 

The Grand Mart for the Assurance of Ships is the City 
of Amflerdam. 'Tis here not only the Dutch Traders assure 
their Veffels, bur, what is infinitely more considerable, fuch is 
the Riches, Reputation, &c. of the Inhabitants, as to en- 
gage the Generality of Merchants of other Countries to pre- 
fer them to their own Countrymen, and to allure with the 
Dutch, when it would be much eafier for them to find Af- 
furers at Home, or in the Ports where the Veffels are laden. 

The Number of Assurers at Amflerdam is not above Fifty 
or Sixty Perfons ; yet is their Wealth and Character fuch, 
that a Man never fails of an Aflurer, be the Countries or 
Ports what they will, the Cargo ever fo rich, or the Dangers 
ever fo imminent. 

Policy of Ajfurance, or Infurance of Houfes, is an In- 
strument form'd on the Model of that for Vefcls; whereby 
a Perfon, or Community of Perfons, take on themfclves 
the Rifques and Damages that may befal Houfes, their Fur- 
niture, in whole or in Part, &c. from Fire; on Confi- 
deration of a certain Sum or Sums, to be paid by the Af- 
furer, according to the Terms of the Agreement. See A s- 
s u R a n c E. 

The Assurance from Fire is now a popular Piece of Com- 
merce ; and we have a Number of Societies erected into Cor- 
porations, for that very Purpose. See Fire-Office. 

Pol 1 cy of Ajfurance of Lives, is an Instrument whereby a 
Society of Perfons erected into a Corporation, 0-c. oblige 
themfelves to pay a certain Sum of Money, e. g. an Hun- 
dred Pounds upon the Death of a Perfon whole Life they 
assure; in Confideration of a Sum of Money, e. g. oneGui- 
nea, paid Quarterly, to the Assurers during the Life of the 
faid Perfon aflured. 

The Policy is under the Seal of the Office, and entitles the 
Perfon, in whofe Favour 'tis granted, to make good his Claim, 
according to the Tenor of the Articles, or By-Laws of the So- 
ciety. 

There have alfo been lately fet on Foot, Policies of Af- 
furance of Horfes, from Death, Damages in Travelling, Dif- 
eafes, being stolen, &c. In which Cafes the Assurers are to 
make them good to the Aflurees, &c. 

Policy in Letter-Foundery, is fometimes ufed, for a 
Rule that regulates the Number of Letters of each Kind in a 
compleat Font; i.e. to determine how many, in Propor- 
tion to the whole Set, there are to be of each particular 
Kind. See Letter, &c. 

For inftance, in a Font of an hundred thoufand Charac- 
ters, there are to be a thoufand for the e, five thoufand for 
«, three thoufand for the m, thirty only for k, as many or 
a little more for the x, they, and z.; and in Proportion 
for the other Letters, the great and little Capitals, the ini- 
tial Letters, Points, Comma's, double Letters, &c. See 

£««r-F0UNDERY. 

POLIOPTRUM, or Polyoptron, in Opicks. See 
Polyoptron. 

POLISHER, an Inftrument call'd alio a Eurmffieri 
ufed for polishing and burnifhing Gold, Silver, and other Me- 
tals, when gilt or filver'd ; and Matters of other Kinds proper 
to take a Polish. See Burnisher and Polishing. 

The Polijlier is different in the different Arts and Manu- 
factories.— ^The Gilders ufe an Iron Poliflier to prepare 
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their Metals before Gilding, and the Blood Stone to give 
them the bright Polilh after Gilding. See Gilding. 

The Polijher ufed by the Makers of Spurs, Bits, &c. is 

part Iron, part Steel, and part Wood The Inftrument 

confifts of an Iron Bar, with a wooden Handle at one End, 
and a Hook at the other, to fallen it to another Piece of 
Wood held in the Vice, while the Operator is at Work. 
In the Middle of the Bow, within fide, is what they pro- 
perly call the Poli/lier, which is a triangular Piece of Steel 
with a Tail, whereby it is riveted to the Bow. 

What the Cutlers call their Poliftiers, are a kind of wood- 
en Grindftones (if we may be allow'd the Word) made of 
Wallnut-tree, an Inch thick, and of a Diameter at Plea- 
fure. They are turn'd by the Great Wheel; and 'tis on 
thefe they polilh and fmooth their Works with Emery and 
Putty. 

The Polifiers ufed in the Manufactures of Glafs are very 

different from all thefe They confift of two Pieces of 

Wood, the one flat, cover'd with old Hat; the other long 
and half round, is faften'd on the former, whofe Edge it 
exceeds on both Sides by fome Inches, which ferve the 
Workman to take hold of, and to work it backwards and 
forwards by. See Glass. 

The Polilhers ufed by Spectacle-Makers are Pieces of 
Wood a Foot long, feven or eight Inches broad, and an Inch 
and half thick, cover'd with old Caftor-Hat, whereon they 
polifh the Shell and Horn Frames their Spectacle Glafles are 
to be fet in. See Spectacle. 

POLISHING, the Art of giving a Glofs, Luftre, or 
Brillant to a thing, particularly a precious Stone, Marble, 
Glafs, Mirror, or the like. See Lustre, Crc. 

Polishing of Glares, Lens's, drc. fucceeds the Grinding 
thereof. See Grinding; lee alfo Glass, Lens, &c. 

The PoliJIiing of a Mirror is the laft Preparation given it, 
with Emery or Putty. See Mirror. 

For the Polijbing of Diamond', &c. fee Diamond, &c. 

POLITICAL, fomething that relates to Policy or Ci- 
vil Government. See Policy and Government. 

In this Senfe we fay, Political Interefls, Political Views, 
Political Difcourfes, &c. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek vms, Civitas, City. 

Political Arithmetick is the Application of arithmeti- 
cal Calculations to PoliticalUks; as, the publick Revenues, 
Number of People, Extent and Value of Lands, Tax:s, 
Trade, Commerce, Manufactures, or whatever relates to the 
Power, Strength, Riches, 0-c. of any Nation, or Common- 
wealth. See Arithmetics 

The chief Authors who have attempted Calcula uns of 
this Kind, are Sir William Petty, Major Grant, D>-. H ley, 
Dr. Davenant, and Mr. Kim ; and the principal Points fet- 
tled by each hereof are as follows. 

According to Sir William Potty's Computations, tho' the 
Land of Holland and Zealand be n ^ ah ve 1000000 Acres, 
nor that of France lefs than 80,00000, yet the former 

are near a third Part as rich and ftiong as the latter. 

That the Rents of Lands in Holland are to thofe in France, 

as 7 or 8 to 1 That the People of Amlterdam are \ of 

thofe of Paris or London; which, according to him do not 
differ above a 20th Part from one another That the Va- 
lue of the Shipping of Europe is about Two Millions of 
Tuns, whereof the Englifli have 500000, the Dutch 900000, 
the French 100000; the Hamburghers, Danes, Swedes, and 
Dantzjckers have 250000; and Spain, Portugal, Italy, &c. 
about as much. — That the Value of Goods exported yearly 
from France into all Parts, is quadruple of that exported 
into England alone, and confequently in all about 5000000 : 
What is exported out of Holland into England is worth 
300000 /. and what is exported thence into all the World 
1 8000000 /.—That the Money yearly raifed by the French 
King, in Time of Peace, is about 6 i Millions Sterling; 
And that the Monies railed in Holland and Zealand are a- 
bout 2100000/. And in all the Provinces together about 
3000000/ — That the People of Englandzxz about 6000000, 
and their Expences at jl.per Annum a Head, 42000000/. or 
Soooco /. a Week. — That the Rent of the Lands is about 8 Mil- 
ions, and the Interefts and Profits of the perfonal Eftates as 
much.— The Rent of Houfes in England 4000000/. That the 
Profits of the Labour of all the People is 26000000 /. yearly— 
That inlreland the People amount to about 1 200000— That the 
Corn fpent in England, at 5 s. the Bulhel for Wheat, and 2 s. 
6d. for Barley, amounts to Ten Millions per Annum.— That 
the Navy of England (then) required 36000 Men to man 
it, and other Trade and Shipping about 48000.— That in 
Frame, to manage the whole Shipping Trade, there are re- 
quired 1 5000 Men. That the whole People of France are 
about Thirteen Millions and a half; and thofe of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, together, about Nine Millons and a 
half.— That in the three Kingdoms are about 20000 Church- 
men ; and in France above 270000. That in the Domi- 
nions of England above are 40000 Seamen, and in France 
not above 10000.— That in England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
mi all other Dominions, depending thereon, there was then 



about 60000 Ttin of Shipping ; which is worth about Fou'i; 

Millions and a half in Money That the Sea-Line round 

England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the adjacent Ifles, is a- 
bout 3800 Miles.— That in the whole World are about 30CJ 

J ?? S °, f . Pe °P le ; whereof thofe with whom the Englifi) 
and Dutch have any Commerce, are not above 80 Millions. 

; That the Value of Commodities traded for in the whole 

is not above 45000000. That the Manufaaures exported out 
of England amount to about 5000000/. per Annum. Lead, 

Tin, and Coals to 500000 /. per Ann. That the Value 

of the French Commodities (then) brought into England did 
not exceed 1200000/. per Ann — That the whole Cafh of 
England, in current Money, was then about 6000000/. Ster. 

Dr. Davenant gives fome good Reafons, why many of Sir 
Wm. Potty's Numbers are not to be entirely depended up- 
ton ; and therefore advances others of his own, founded on 
the Obfervations of Mr. Greg. King. 

Some of the Particulars are,— That the Land of England 
is 39 Millions of Acres.— That the Number of People, ac- 
cording to his Account, is about 5545000 Souls, they 
increafing about 9000 every Year, Allowances being made 
for Plagues, &c. Wars, Shipping, and the Plantations.-: 
The People of London he reckons at 5 30000. Thofe in the 
other Cities and Market- Towns in England 870000, and 

thofe in the Villages and Hamlets at 4100000 The year^ 

ly Rent of the Land he accounts to be 10,000000/.— That 

of the Houfes and Buildings 2,000000/. per Ann The 

Produce of all Kinds of Grain he reckons to be worth 

9>O75°°0/. in a Year moderately plenty.. The Rent of 

the Corn Lands annually, 2,000000/. and the neat Produce 

above 9,000000/. The Rent of the Pafture, Meadows, 

Woods, Forefts, Commons, Heaths, &c. 7,000000/ 

The annual Produce by Cattle, in Butter, Cheefe, and Milk, 

he thinks, is about 2,500000 /. The Value of the Wool 

yearly (horn about 2,000000 /.— Of Horfes yearly bred about 
250000 /.—Of the Flefh yearly fpent as Food,abou't 3 ,3 50000 /. 
—Of the Tallow and Hides about 600000 /.—Of the Hay" 
yearly confumed by Horfes about 1,300000/. Of Hay con- 
fumed by other Cattle 1,000000/.— Of the Timber yearly 
fell'd for Building, 500000 /.Of the Wood yearly fpent in 

Firing, &c. about 500000/ The Land of England to its 

Inhabitants is now about 7 | Acres per Head The Value 

of the Wheat, Rye, and Barley, neceffary for the Suftenancs 
of England, amounts to at lead 6,000000 /. Sterl. per Annum. 
— The Value of the Woollen Manufacture made here is a- 
bout 8,000000/. per Annum; and our Exports of all Kinds of 
the Woollen Manufacture amount to above 2,000000/. per 
Ann.— The annual Income of England, on which the whole 
People live and fubfift, and out of which Taxes of all Kinds 

are paid, is now about 43,000000/ that of Franca 

81,000000.'. and that of Holland 18,250000/. 

Major Grant, in his Obfervations on the Bills of Morta- 
lity, computes that there are 39000 fquare Miles of Land 
in England. — That in England and Wales there are 4,600000 
Souls. — That the People of London are about 640000 ; one 
fourteenth Part of the People of England.- That in Eng- 
land and Wales are about 10,000 Parifhes.— That there are 
25 Millions of Acres in England and Wales ; viz. about 4 
Acres to every Head.— That but 64 out of too of the Chil- 
dren born, are living at 6 Years old.— That but 40 of 100, 
are alive at 16 Years End. — That but 25 of 100 at 26 Years 
End.— That but 16 at 36 Years End. — That but 10 out of 
100 at 46 Years End.— That but 6 out of 100 at 56 Years 
End. — That but 3 out of 100 at 66 Years End. And that 
but 1 out of 100 at 76 Years End And that London dou- 
bles itfelf in about 64 Years. 

Sir William Petty, in his Difcourfe about Duplicate Pro- 
portion, further tells us, that it is found by Experience, 
that there are more Perfons living between 16 and 26 than 
of any other Age ; and laying down that as a Suppofition, he 
infers, That the fquare Roots of every Number of Mens A- 
ges under 16 (whofe Root is 4) fhews the Proportion of 
the Probability of fuch Perfons reaching the Age of 70 
Years. 

Thus, It is 4 times more likely, that one of 16 Years Age 
lives to be 70, than a Child of one Year old.— It is thrice as 
probable, that one of 9 Y'ears lives to be 70, as fuch a 
new-born Child, &c— That the Odds is 5 to 4, that one of 
25 dies before one of 16 Years.— That it is 6 to 5, (ftill as 
the fquare Roots of the Ages) that one of 36 Years old dies 
before one but of 25 Years of Age . And fo on according to 
any declining Age to 70, compared with 4. 6: which is 
nearly the Root of 21, the Law- Age. 

Dr. Halley has made a very exact Eftimate of the Degrees 
of the Mortality of Mankind, from curious Tables of the 
Births and Burials, at the City of Brejlau, the Capital of 
Silefia ; with an Attempt to afcertain the Price of Annuities 
upon Lives. — From a Table which he has calculated thence, 
publilh'd in the Phil. Tranf. he derives the following Ufes. 

1°. To find in any Multitude or Body of People, the Propor- 
tion of Men able to bear Arms; which he reckons from 18 to 
36 Years old ; and accounts about £ of the whole.— 2 . To (hew 
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the different Degrees of Mortality, or rather Vitality, in 
all Ages ; by which means he finds the Odds there is, that 
any Ferfon of any Age doth not die in a Year's Time, Or 
before he attains fuch an Age.— 3 . To fhcw of what Num- 
ber of Years it is an even Lay that fuch a Perfon (hall die i 
and finds, for inftance, that it is an even Lay, that a Man 
of thirty Years of Age lives between twenty feven and twen- 
ty eight Years.— 4 . To regulate the Price of Infurance up- 
on Lives. 5 . And the Valuation of Annuities upon Lives. 
6°. How to value two or three Lives after the fame Man- 
ner. See Annuity. 

From the whole, he makes two very good Obferva- 
tions. I. How unjuftly we ufe to complain of the Shortnefs 
of our Lives ; for that it appears, that one half of thofe 
that are born, do not live above feventeen Years. 

2. That the Growth and Increafe of Mankind is not fo 
much {tinted by any thing in the Nature of the Species, 
as it is from the curious Difficulty mod People make of 
venturing on the State of Marriage : And therefore that 
Celibacy ought to be every way difcouraged by all wife 
Governments; and thofe who have numerous Families of 
Children to be countenanced and encouraged by good Laws ; 
fuch as the Jus trium liberorum, &c. among the Romans. 

Farther Particulars relating to the Number of Births, 
and Burials, the Proportion of Males and Females, die. See 
under the Article Marriage, Birth, Male, &c. 

POLITICKS, Politics, the firft Part of Oeconomy 
or Ethicks, confifting in the governing and regulating of 
States, for the Maintenance of the Publick Safety, Order, 
Tranquility, and good Morals. See Ethicks, Philosophy, 
Government, &c. 

My Lord Bacon divides Politicks into three Parts ; with 
regard to the three grand Ends thereof, or the three Offices 
incumbent on thofe who have the Admir.iftration ', *«. the 
Prefervation of the State, the Happinefs and Flourishing of 
the State, and the Enlargement of its Bounds, r>c. 

The two firft Parts he obferves are well handled by feve- 
ral Authors; but about the third there is a deep Silence. — 
He ranks this therefore in the Number of the Defiderata, 
and gives us a Specimen of an Effay to fupply it. 

We have feveral Syftems of Politicks by Arijlotle, Ma- 
chiavel, Lipfius,&c. In which laft we have nothing but Par- 
ticles, and Conjunctions of the Author's own ; the Body of 
the Book being all Quotations. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek van, Civitas. 

POLITY, or Policy. See Policy. 

POLIUM, a medicinal Plant, which makes an Ingre- 
dient in the Treacle of Andromachus. See Treacle. 

It grows in mountainous Places, and is thence denomina- 
ted Montttnum.— The Tops of its Flowers are efteem'd Ce- 
phalick, proper to promote Urine and the Menfes, and to 
prevent Corruption. 

It has its Name from the Greek viuh, White ; in regard 
the Heads of the Polium of the Ancients, according to Di- 
ofcoridcs, and the Leaves according to Pliny, were white. 

POL L, a Term ufed in ancient Writings for the Head. 
See Head. 

The Word is doubtlefs form'd from Pole ; this Part being 
as it were the Pole of the Microcofm. See Pole. 

Hence, to poll, is to enter down the Names of Perfons, 
who give their Votes or Voices at an Election. See Vote, 
Voice, Suffrage, Election, &c. 

POLLARD, among Hunters, a Stag or Male Deer, 
which has call its Head. See Head, Hunting, &c. 

Pollard, or Pollenger, in Agriculture, an old Treewhich 
has been often lopp'd. See Tree. 

POLL-Money, or Capitation, a Tax impofed by Authority 
of Parliament, on the Perfon or Head ; either on all indif- 
ferently, or according to fome known Mark of Diftinction, 
as Quality, GiUing, &c. See Tax and Capitation. 

Thus, by the Statute 18 Car. II. every Subject in the 
Kingdom was affefs'd by the Head or Poll, according to his 
Degree; every Duke 100/. Marquis 80/. Baronet 30/. 
Knight 20/. Efquire 10/. &c, and every fingle private Per- 
fon \2d. 

This was no new Tax; as appears by former Arts of 
Parliament, particularly that Anno 1380, where, Qui libet 
tarn conjugates quam folutus, utriufq; fexus, pro Capite juo fol- 
vere cogebatur. Walfingh, 

Camden, in his Remains, of Coins, fays there was ancient- 
ly a perfonal Tribute, call'd Captitatio, Po/Z-Silver, impofed 
on the Poll, or Perfon of every one ; on Women from the 
Age of 12 Years, and on Men from 14. 

POLLUTION, Pollutio, the Aft of profaning a 
Temple or Holy Place. See Profanation. 

The Romanifts hold a Church to be polluted by the Ef- 
fufion of Blood, or of Seed therein ; and require its being 
confecrated a-new. 

The Jews were held polluted by the touching of a dead 
Body, or of the Menfes of Women ; and were to be puri- 
fied in From. See the Laws hereof in Leviticus. 

The Indians are fo fsperftitious on the Head of Pollution, 



that they break all the Veflels which thofe of another Re- 
ligion have drunk out of, or even touch'd; and drain all til 
Water out of a Pond a Stranger has bath'd in. 

Pollution, or Sc//-Pollution, is alfo ufed for the a. 
bufing or defiling of one's own Body, by Means of lafcivtt 
ous Friftions and TitilUtions, rais'd by Art, to produce an 
Emiffion. See Emission. 

We read in Scripture, that Err and Onan were feverely 
punifh'd for having polluted themfelves by fpilling their Seed 
on the Ground ; whence the Crime has been denominated 
by fome Emperics, Onania. See Onania. 

Of Pollutions fome are Voluntary, others Involuntary, an j 
Nocturnal. 

Noclurnal-VOLLMTiott is an involuntary Emiffion of Seed 
from a too great Turgefcency of the Seminal VefTels ' 
from the Seed's being too Hiarp and irritating, or fro'm 1 
Weaknefs of the Parts. See Seed. 

The Romifh Church puts up Prayers in the Clofe of 
the Evening Office, to be preferved from Nocturnal Pollu- 
tions. 

POLLUX, in Aftronomy, the Hind Twin; or Hind 
Part of the Conftellation Gemini. See Gemini. 

Pollux is alfo a Star of the 2d Magnitude in the Con- 
ftellation Gemini, or the Twins. See Gemini. 

Its Place is in the Head of the Hind- Twin, named Pollux 
■ Its Longitude 18 56' 09". Its Latitude 6° 39' 27" n] 

Pollux is alfo ufed in Meteorology. See Castor. 

POLTROON, or Poltron, a Coward, or Daftard- 
wanting Courage to perform any thing great, or noble. See 
Coward. 

The Word we borrow from the French, who, according 
to Salmaflus, derive it a Pollice truncate; becaufe anciently 
thofe who would avoid going to the Wars, cut off their 
Thumbs. See Thumbs. 

But Menage, with more Probability, derives it from the 
Italian, Poltrmie, and pottro, a Bed; becaufe timerous, pa- 
unanimous People take Pleafure in lying a Bed.— He adds, 
that the Italian, Poltro, is again derived from the German, 
Polficr, a Pillow or Cufhion. 

Others derive the Word from the Italian, Poltro, Colt ; 
becaufe of that Creature's Readinefs to run away. 

P o l t R o n, in Faulconry, is a Name given to a Bird of 
Prey, when the Nails and Talons of his Hind-Toes are cut 
off, wherein his chief Force and Armour lay ; in order to 
intimidate him, and prevent his flying at great Game. See 
Hawk and Hawking. 

POLY ACOUSTICS S, Inftruments contrived to mul- 
tiply Sounds; as multiplying Glaffes, or Polylcopes do Ima- 
ges of Objects. See Phonicks, Sound, &c. 

The Word is compounded of the Greek viKv, much, and 
*kb0, audio, I hear. See Acousticks. 

POLYANTHEA, a famous Collection of Common- 
Places, in Alphabetical Order; of great Service to Orators, 
Preachers, &c. of the lower Clafs. See Common-Place, 

Its firft Author was Dominic Nanni de Mirabella. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, <rexu\ much, and 
ttcf)©-, Flower. — And is of much the fame Siguiticancy with 
Anthology, Florilege, &c. See Anthology. 

Polyanthus, or Polyanthium^ is alfo ufed to de- 
note a Plant, which bears or produces feveral or many 
Flowers. See Plant and Flower. 

The Word is compounded of »<Au, multus, much, and 
<cV9©-, Flos, Flower. 

The Word is more particularly ufed for a Species of the 
Hyacinth. 

P O L Y G A M Y, a Plurality of Wives, or of Husbands, 
held by the fame Man or Woman, at the fame time. See 
Wife and Husband. 

Polygamy is prohibited among Chriftians, but was allow'd 
by divine Appointment among the Jews ; as it ftiU is among 
the Mahometans. 

Maj. Grant obferves, that the Males and Females brought 
into the World are nearly on a Balance; only abating for 
a little Excefs on the Side of the Males, to make up for 
the extraordinary Expence thereof in War, and at Sea: 
whence it follows, that Nature only intends one Wife, or 
one Husband for the fame Perfon ; fince, if they have more, 
fome others muft go without any at all — Hence he con- 
cludes, that the Chriftian Law, which prohibits, is more 
agreeable to the Law of Nature than the Mahometan, and 
we may add, than the Jewilb Law, which tolerates, Poly- 
gamy. See Marriage. 

Yet Selden has proved, in his Vxor Ebraica, that Plura- 
lity of Wives was allow'd of, not only among the Hebrews, 
but almoft among all other Nations, and in all Ages.— — 
'Tis true, the ancient Romans were more fevere in their 
Morals ; and never practis'd it, tho' 'twas not forbid among 
them: s\nd Mark Anthony is mentioned as the firft who took 
the Liberty of two Wives. See Concubine. _ , 

From that Time it became pretty frequent in the Empire* 
till the Reigns of Theodofius, Honorius, and Arcadius, who 

firft prohibited it by exprefs Law in 303. After this the 
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Emperor Valextitiian, by an Edift, permitted all the Sub- 
jects of the Empire to marry feveral Wives; nor does it ap- 
pear from the Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of thofe Times that the 
Bifhops made any Oppofition to this Introduction of Poly- 
gamy. 

In effeft, there are fome even among the Chriftian Ca- 
fuifts who don't look on Polygamy as in itfelf criminal.— Ja- 
rieu obferves, that the Prohibition of Polygamy is a pofitive 
Law, from which a Man may be exempted by foveraign 
Neceffity.— Bailltt adds, that the Example of the Patriarchs 
is the moft preffing Argument in favour of Polygamy. 

At London we had fome Years ago an artful Treatife puh- 
lifh'din behalf of a Plurality of Wives, under the Title ofiV 
lygamia. Triumphatrix ; the Author whereof affumes the Name 
of Theophilus Aletheus ; but his true Name was Lyfirus a 
Native of Saxony.— It has been anfwered by feveral. 

Polygamy is alfo ufed in the Canon Law, for a Plu- 
rality of Wives, tho' only had fucceffively, or one at a 
Time. See Wife. 

In the Romijh Church this ftill difqualifies a Man for the 
Epifcopate. See Bigamy. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek wwl, multum, and 
ttfai, Vxor, Wife. 

POLYCHRESTON, Polychrest, in Pharma- 
cy, a Medicine that ferves for many Ufes, or cures many 
Difeafes. See Panacea. 

The Word is compounded of the Greek trohO, multum, 
much, and ajurtj, utilis, ufeful. 

S.il-P olychrest is a compound Salt, made of equal 
Parts of Salt-Petre and Sulphur, laid on a Crucible firft heat- 
ed red hot for the Purpofe. See Salt. 
POLYEDRON. See Polyhedron. 
POLYGLOT T, or Polyglott e, among Divines 
and Criticks, a Bible printed in feveral Languages. See 
Bible. 
Itis thuscall'd from the Greek »»M? > and yhailti. Tongue. 
The firft Polygtott-Bible is that of Cardinal Ximenes, print- 
ed in 1515, at Alcala de Henares; and commonly call'd 
the Bible of Complutum, or Complutenfian Bible. 

It contains the Hebrew Text, the Chaldee Paraphrafe on 
the Pentateuch, the Greek Veriion of the LXX. and the 
ancient Latin Edition. See Pentateuch, Para- 
phrase, &c. 

In this Polyglott there is no other Latin Verfion from the 
/frfa-erobefide this laft, but there is added another literal one 
from the Greek Septuagint.— — The Greek Text of the New 
Teftament is here printed without Accents, to bring it near- 
er to the Original of the Apoftles, or at leaft to the moft 
ancient Copies, wherein there are no Accents found. See 
Accent. 

At the End is added an Apparatus of Grammars, Dictio- 
naries, andlndices or Tables. The chiefAuthor, Ximenes 

de Cineros, Cardinal and Archbilhop of Toledo, in his Dedi- 
cation to Pope Leo X. obferves, that it was neceffiry to give 
the Holy Scriptmes in their Originals ; there being noTran- 
ilation, how perfeft lbever, that can render them per- 
feftly. 

The fecond Polyglott is that of Philip II. printed by Plan- 
tin at Antwerp, in 1572. and the Care of the Edition im- 
poied on Arias Aiontanus. 

In this, befides every thing in the Bible of Complutum, 
are added the Chaldee Paraphrafes on the reft of the Old 
Teftament befide the Pentateuch, with a Latin Translation 
of thofe Paraphrafes. In this Polyglott is likewife a very literal 
Latin Verfion of the Hebrew Text, for the Ufe of thofe who 
have a mind to learn the Hebrew Language. 

As to the New Teftament, befide the Greek and Latin of 
the Bible of Alcala, in this Edition is added an antient Syriac 
Verfion, both in Syriac and Hebrew Characters, with Points, 
to facilitate the reading thereof to thofe accuitomed to read 
Hebrew.— To the Syriac is likewife added a Latin one, com- 
pofed by Guy le Fevre, who had the Care of the Syriac Ver- 
fion of the New Teftament. 

Laftly,in the Polyglott of Antwerp is added a more copious 
Apparatus of Grammars, Dictionaries, &c. than in that of 
Complutum ; with feveral little Treaties judgM neceflary for 
clearing up the more difficult Paffiges in the Text. 

The third Polyglott is that of M. Jay, printed at Paris in 
1645. which has this Advantage over that of Philip II. that 
it has the Syriac and Arabic Verlions of the Old Teftament 
with Latin Interpretations. -In the Pentateuch it has like- 
wife the Hebrew and Samaritan Text; and the Samaritan 
Verfiou in Samaritan Characters. 

As to the New Teftament, befide every thing in the Poly- 
glott of Antwerp-? here is added an Arabic Tranflation, with 
a Latin Interpretation.— But here wants the Apparatus, and 
the Grammars and Dictionaries, which are in both the for- 
mer Polyglots, which renders this great Work very imper- 
fect. 

The fourth Polyglott is that of London, printed in 165:7, 
.call'd Walton's Polyglott, from the Author of the Edition 
JOr. Brian Walton afterwards Bifhop of WmcheHsr. 



Thisismdeed lefs magnificent than that of M.Jay, wltfs 
regard both to the Size of the Paper, and the Beauty of the 
Uiarafters ; but is in all other refpetfts preferable ; being 
both much more ample and more commodious. 

In this, the Vulgate is printed according to the revifed and 
corrected Edition of Clement VIII. which is not done in that 
of Parts, where the Vulgate is printed as it ftands in that 
oi Antwerp before the Correction. See Vulgate. 

It likewife contains an interlineary Latin Verfion of the 
Hebrew Text; whereas the Paris Edition has no other La- 
tin Verfion from the Hebrew befide the common Vulgate : 
again, the Greek Septuagint printed in this Polyglott is not 
the fame with that printed in the Bible of Complutum, which 
was retained in the Editions of Antwerp and Paris ; but the 
Greek Text of the Edition of Rome: to which are added the 
various Readings of another very antient Greek Copy call'd 
the Alexandrian, becaufe brought from Alexandria. See 
Septuagint. 

The Latin Verfion of theiTreei of the Seventy is thatpnb- 
hfh'd by Flaminius Nobilius, by Authority of Pope Sixtus V. 
Add, that in this Polyglott are found fome Parts of the 
Bible in Ethiopian and Perfian, nothing whereof appears in 
any of the reft, 

Laftly, this Edition has the Advantage of Preliminary 
Difcourfes call'd Prolegomena, on the Text both of the Ori- 
ginals, and Verlions; with a Volume of various Readings of 
all the different Editions. 

To the Number of Polyglott s may likewife be added the 
two Pentateuch's printed by the Jews of Conflantinople, in 
four Languages ; but all in Hebrew Characters. 

In one of thefe Pentateuch's, printed in 1551, is found 
the Hebrew Text in large Charafters; on one fide whereof 
is the Chaldee Paraphrafe of Onkelos in moderate Characters-, 
and on the other fide a Paraphrafe in the Perfian, compofed 
by a Jew, one Jacob de Tous, fo call'd from the City where 

he lived Belide thefe three Columns, the Arabic Para- 

phrale of Saadias Gain is printed in (ma II Characters a-top 
of the Pages; and at bottom is added the Commentary of 
Rafei. 

The other Polyglott is printed at Conflantinople in 1547, 

in three Columns like the former. The Hebrew Text of 

the Law is in the middle, a Tranflarion into the Vulgar Greek 
on one fide, and a Spanijb Tranflation on the other. Thefe 
Verfions are both in Hebrew Characters, with Points to 
determine the Pronunciation. A-top of the Page is added 
the Caaldee Paraphrafe of Onkelos, and at the bottom the 
Commentaries of Rafei. 

To thefe may be added as a feventh Polyglott, the Pfalter 
publilhed by Aug. Juflinian, a Dominican^ and Bifhop of 
Nebio, at Genoa 1516; containing the Hebrew, Greek, A- 
rabic, and Chaldee, with Latin Interpretations and Gloffes. 
See Psalter. 

There are various other Editions of the Bible either in 
whole or in part, which might be rang'd under the Article 
of Polyglotts; tho' they are not fo denominated— fuch are the 
Hexapla, and Oclapla, of Origin. See Hexapla and Octa- 

PLA. 

And the Bible of Platter printed at Hambourg, in He- 
brew, Chaldee, Greek, Latin, German, Saxon, Italian, French, 
Sclavonic, Danijb, &c. See Bible. 

POLYGON, in Geometry, a multilateral Figure; or 
a Figure whole Permeter confifts of more than four Sides 
and Angles. See Figure, Perimeter, &e. 

If the Sides and Angles be equal, the Figure is call'd a Re, 
gular Polygon. See Regular. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek muS and yin, Knee 

Angle. ' 

_ Polygons are diftinguifb'd according to the Number of their 

Sides. Thofe of fives Sides are call'd Pentagons ; thofe of 

Cm, Hexagons; thofe of (even, Heptagons; thole of eight, OUti- 
gons, &c. The particular Properties, &c. of each where- 
of, fee under its proper Article, Pentagon, Hexagon, ej-c. 



General 



tl Properties of Polygons. 



Euclid demonftrates thefe which follow. i° That every 

Polygon may be divided into as many Triangles as it hath 
Sides. See Triangle. 

This is done by affaulting a Point as F, (Tab. Geometry, 
Fig. 20.) any where within the Polygon, and thence draw- 
ing Lines to every Angle F<j, F b, (c, F d, &c. 

2° The Angles of any Polygon taken together, make twice 
as many right ones, abating four, as the Figure hath Sides. 
See Angle. 

Thus, if the Polygon have five Sides ; the double of that is 
10 ; whence lubtracting 4 there remains 6 right ones. 

3° Every Polygon circumfcribed about a Circle is equal to 
a reftangled Triangle, one of whofe Legs is the Radius of 
the Circle, and the other the Perimeter or Sum of all the 
Sides of the Polygon. 

Hence, every Regular Polygon is equal to a Rectangle Tri- 
angle, one of whole Legs is the Perimeter of the Polygon, 
10 G and 
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and the other a Perpendicular drawn from the Centre to 
one of the Sides of the Polygon. See Triangle. 

Hence alfo every Polygon circumfcribed about a Grcle is 
bigger than it , and every Polygon infcribed, left than the 
Circle.— The fame likewife appears hence, that the thing 
containing is ever greater than the thing contain'd. 

And hence again, the Perimeter of every Polygon circum- 
fcribed about a Circle, is greater than the Circumference 
of that Circle •, and the Perimeter of every Polygon in- 
fcribed, lefs : whence it follows, that a Circle is equal to 
a Right Angle Triangle, whole Bafe is the Circumference 
of the Circle, and its Height the Radius ; fince this Triangle 
is lefs than any Polygon circumfcribed, and greater than any 
infcribed. See Circumscribing. 

Nothing therefore is wanted to the Quadrature of the Circle, 
but to find a right Line equal to the Circumference of a 
Circle. See Circle, Circumference, Quadrature, 
&c. 

To find the Ann of a Regular Polygon. Multiply a Side 

of the Polygon, as A B, by half the Number of the Sides, e.gr. 
the Side of a Hexagon by 3. Again, multiply the Product 
by a Perpendicular let fall from the Centre of the circum- 
fcribing Circle to the Side A B •, the Produft is the Area re- 
quired. See Area. 

Thus, fuppofe AB, 54; and half the 'Number of Sides 2j; 
the Produft or Semiperimeter is 135. Suppofing then the 
Perpendicular F g, 29 , the Produft of thefe two, 3915, is the 
Area of the Pentagon required. 

To find the Area of an irregular Polygon, or Trapezium. — _ 
Refolve it into Triangles ', find the feveral Areas, of the feve- 
ral Triangles, fee Triangle-, the Sum of thefe is the Area 
of the Polygon required. See Trapezium. 

To find the Sum of all the Angles in any Polygon — Multiply 
the Number of Sides by 180 : From the Produft fubtraft 
360 ; the Remainder is the Sum required. 

Thus in a Pentagon, 180 being multiplied by 5 gives 900; 
whence fubtrafting 360 there remains 540; the Sum of the 
Angles of a Pentagon. 

Hence, if the Sum found be divided by the Number of 
Sides i the Quotient will be the Angle of a regular Poly- 
gon. 

Or, the Sum of the Angles is more fpeedily found thus: 
Multiply 1 80 by a Number lefs by two than theNumber of Sides 
of the Polygon; the Produft is the Quantity of the Angles 
required: thus 180 being multiplied by 3, a Number lefs by 
2, than that of its Sides-, the Produft is 540, the Quantity 
of Angles as before. 

The following Table exhibits the Sums of the Angles in 
all rectilinear Figures, from a Triangle to a Dodecagon •, and 
is of good ufe both for the defcribing of regular Figures, and 
for proving whether or no the Quantity of Angles have been 
truly taken with an Inftrument. See R e g u l a, Fi- 
gure, &c. 



the three Points AED defame a Circle. See Circle, fa 

this apply the given right line as often as it will go Thus 

will the required Figure be defcribed. 

To inferibe or circumfcribe a Regular Polygon, Trigono- 
metrically. Find the Sine of the Arch produced by divi- 
ding the Semi-Periphery 180 by the Number of Sides of 
the Polygon : the double of this is the Chord of the double 
Arch, and therefore the Side A E to be infcribed in the 

Circle. If then the Radius of a Circle wherein, c. gr. a 

Pentagon is to be infcribed, be given in any certain Mea- 
fure e. gr. 345. the Side of the Pentagon is found in the 
fame Meafure by the Rule of Three, Thus as Radius 10300 
is to 1176:: fo is 3450, to 4057. The Side of the Pentagon. 
— With the given Radius therefore defcribe a Circle ; and 
therein fet off the Side of the Polygon as often as 'twif I go : 
thus will a Polygon be infcribed in the Circle. 

To fave the trouble of finding the Ratio of the Side of 
the Polygon to radius, by the Canon of Sines ; we (hall add 
a Table exprefling the Sides of Polygons in fuch Parts 
whereof Radius contains 100000000. In praftice, as many 
Figures are cut off from the Right-Hand, as the Circum- 
llances of the Cafe render needlefs. 



Numb. 
Sides. 


Sum. 

Ang. 

180 

360 

540 

720 

900 


Ang. of 
Reg. Fig 

6o u 
90 
108 
120 
128 f 


Numb. 
Sides 

VIII 

IX 

X 

XI 

XII 


Numb 
Angl. 

1080° 
1260 
1440 
1620 

1S00 


Ang. of 
Reg. Fig 

I3S 

140 
144 

H7 IV 

150 


Ill 
IV 
V 
VI 
VII 



To inferibe a regular Polygon in a Circle. Divide 360 by 

the "Number of Sides in the Polygon required, to find the 
Quantity of the Angle E F D. Set off the Angle at the 
Centre, and apply the Chord thereof E D, to the Periphery, 

as often as 'twill go Thus will the Polygon be infcribed 

in the Circle. 

The Refolntion of this Problem, tho' it be Mechanical ; 

yet is not to be defpis'd, becaufe both eafy and univerfal 

Euclid, indeed, gives us the Conftruftion of the Pentagon, 
Decagon, and Quindecagon ; and other Authors give us 
thole of the Heptagon, Enneagon, and Hendecagon ; but 
they are far from Geometrical Striftnefs. 

Renaldims lays down a Catholic Rule for the defcribing 
of all Polygons, which many other Geometricians have bor- 
row'd from him ■, but Wagnerus and Wolfius have both demon- 
ftrated the Falfity thereof. 

On a Regular Polygon to circumfcribe a Circle: or to circum- 
fcribe a regular Polygonupon a Circle. — BifTeft two of the Angles 
of the given Polygon A and E, by the right lines A F and 
E F, concurring in F. And from the Point of Concoutfe 
with the Radius EF defcribe a Circle. 

To circumfcribe a Polygon, &c. Divide 360 by the Number 
of Sides required, to find efd\ which fet off from the 
.Centre F, and draw the Line erf; on this Conftruft the Po- 
lygon as in the following Problem : 

On a given Line, ED, to defcribe any given regtdar Poly 

/on.- Find an Angle of the Polygon in the Table •, and in E 

l?t off an Angle equal thereto, drawing E A = E D. Thro' 



Numb. 


Ouantity 


Numb. 


Quantity 


Sides 


Side 


Sides 


Side 


111 


17320508 


VIII 


7653668" 


IV 


14142135 


IX 


6840402 


V 


H755705 


X 


6180339 


VI 


1 0000000 


XI 


5634651 


VII 


8677674 


XII 


5176380 



_ To defcribe a Regular Polygon, on a given right Line, and to 
circumfcribe a Circle about a given Polygon, Trigonometric-ally.— 
Taking the Ratio of the Side to the Radius out of the Ta- 
ble ; find the Radius in the fame Meafure wherein the Side 
is given. For the Side and Radius being had, a Polygon may 
be defcribed by the laft Problem. And if with the Interval 
of the Radius, Arches be ftruck from the two Extremes of 
the given Line the Point of interleftion will be the Centre 
of the circumfcribing Circle. 

Polygon, in Fortification, is the Figure or Perimeter 
of a Fortrefs 01 fortified Place. See Fortification. 

Exterior-P olygon is a right Line drawn from the 
Vertex or Point of a B.iftion, to the Vertex or Point of the 
next adjacent Baftion. See Bastion. 

Such is the Line C F, Fab. Fortification, Fig. I. 

Interior-? olygon is a right Line drawn from the Cen- 
ter of one Baftion to the Centre of another, fuch is the 
Line G H. 

Line (/Polygons, is a Line on the French Seftors, 
containing the homologous Sides of the firft 9Fegulari'oAj;o»j, 
infcribed in the fame Circle, i.e. from an Equilateral Tri- 
angle to a Dodecagon. Sse Sector. 

Polygonal Numbers, in Algebra, are the Sums of 
Arithmetical Progreilions, beginning from Unity. See Se- 
ries, Number, Progression, r>c. 

Polygonal Numbers are divided, with refpeft to the Num- 
ber of their Terms, into T, Lingular, which are thofe whofe 
difference of Terms is 1 ; quadrangular or/>aar.",where'tis2 - , 
Pentagonal, where 3 ; Hexagonal, where 4 ; Hcptagonal, 
where 5 ; Octagonal, where 6, &c. 

They have their Names from the Geometrical Figures in- 
to which Points correfponding to their Units, may be dif- 
pofed e, gr. three Points correfponding to the three Units 
of a triangular Number may be difpofed into a Triangle ; 
and fo of the reft. See Triangular, &c. 

The Genefis of the feveral kinds of Polygonal Numbers 
from the feveral Arithmetical Progreffions, may be conceived 
from the following Examples. 



Arithmetical Progreflion 
Triangular Numbers 
Arithmetical Progreflion 
Square Numbers 
Arithmetical Progreflion 
Pentagonal Numbers 
Arithmetical Progreflion 
' Numbers 



*i 2> 3, 4. 5> 6, 7, 8 
1, 3, 6, 10, 15, 21, 28, 36 
'■> 3, 5. 7, 9> 11, I3j 'S 
1, 4, 9, 16, 25, 36, 49, 64 
I) 4. 7> *°i t3) 16, 19, 21 
1, 5, 12, 22, 35, ?i, 70,92. 
»i 5) 9> I3> '77 2i> 25, 29 
1, 6, 15, 28, 45, 66, 9.1, 120 

The Side of a Polygonal Number is the Number of Terms of 
the Arithmetical Progreflion that are fumm'd up to confti- 
tute it : And the Number of Angles is that which {hews how 
many Angles that Figure has whence the Polygonal Number 
takes its Name. 

The Number of Angles, therefore, in Triangular Numbers 
is 3. la Tetragonal 4. In Pentagonal 5, &c. confequently 
the Number of Angles exceeds the difference of Terms 
fumm'd up, by two Units. 

To find a Polygonal Number, the Side and Number of its 

Angles being, given. The Canon is this, The Polygonal 

' Number 
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Number is the Semi-difference of the Faflums of the Square 
of the Side into the Number of Angles, diminifhed by two 
Units; and of the Side itfelf into the Number of Angles di- 
rninifh'd by four Units. 

The Sums of Polygonal Numbers collected in the fame 
manner as the Polygonal Numbers themfelves are out of A- 
rithmetical Progremons ; are called Pyramidal Numbers. See 

PyRAiMIDAL. 

POLYGRAPHY, Polygraphia, Polygra- 
ph i c e, the Art of writing in various unufual, Manners or 
Cyphers; as alfo of decyphering the fame. See Writing. 

The Word is ufually confounded with Steganography and 
Cryptography. See Steganography and Cryptography. 

The Antients feem to have been very little acquainted with 
this Art; nor is there any Marl; of their having gone beyond 
the Lacedemonian Scytala. See Scytala. 

Trithemius, Porta,V!genere,wi Father Niceron, have wrote 
On the fubjeft of Polygraphy or Cyphers. See Cypher. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek mn), iimltum, and 
y&t», fcriptura, writing. 

POLYHEDRON, P o l y e d r o n, in Geometry, a 
Body comprehended under feveral Faces or Sides. See Bo- 
dy and Solid. 

Such are all the five regular Bodies; viz.. the Tetrahedron, 
Oftahedron, Cube or Exahedron, Dodecahedron, and Ico- 
fihedron. See each under its proper Article. 

If the Sides of the Polyhedron be regular Polygons, all fi- 
milar and equal ; the Polyhedron becomes a regular Body, and 
may be infcribed in a Circle. See Regular Body., &c. 

Gnomonic Polyhedron, is a Stone with feveral Fa- 
ces, whereon are projected various kinds of Dials. See 
Dial. 

Of this kind that in the Privy-Garden, London, now gone 
to ruin, was anciently the fineft in the World. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek «iM>> much, and 
eJVs;, Seat. 

Polyhedron, or Polyscope, in Opticks, is a 
Glafs or Lens confiding of feveral plain Surfaces, difpoled in- 
to a Convex Form ; popularly call'd a Multiplying-Glufs. 
See Lens and Multiplying Glafs. 

The Phenomena of the Polyhedron are as follow. 

Dollrine t/tfePoiYHEDROK, or Multiplying-Glafs. 

If feveral Rays, as EF, A B, CD, (Tab. Optich, Fig. 71.) 
fall parallel on the Surface of a Polyhedron ; they will conti- 
nue parallel after Refraftion. See Ray and Refraction. 

If then the Polyhedron be fuppofed regular ; L H, H I, 
I M, will be as Tangents cutting the Spherical Convex Lens 
in F,B and D; confequently Rays falling on the Points of 

Contaft interfeft the Axis. Wherefore, fince the reft are 

parallel to thefe; theyalfo will mutually interfeft eachother 
in G. 

Hence, if the Eye be placed where the parallel Rays de- 
cuffite; Rays of the fame Objeft will be propagated to it 
ftill parallel from the feveral Sides of the Glafs. Wherefore 
fince the Crystalline Humour, by its Convexity, unites pa- 
rallel Rays; the Rays will be united in as many different 
Points of the Retinaj a,b,c, as the Glafs has Sides. 

Confequently, the Eye, thro' a Polyhedron, fees the Ob- 
jeft repeated as many times as there are Sides.— And hence, 
fince Rays, coming from remote Objefts, are parallel ; a re- 
mote Objeft is Teen as often repeated thro' a Polyhedron as 
that has bides. 

2. If Rays, AB, AC, AD, (i%. 72.) proceeding from a 
Radiant Point A, fall on feveral Sides of 1 regular Polyhedron ; 
after Refraction they will decuffate in G ; and proceed on a 
little diverging. 

Hence, if the Eye be placed where the Rays coming from 
the feveral Planes, decuffate; the Rays will be propagated 
to it from the feveral Planes a little diverging, i. c. as if they 
proceeded from different Points. But fince the Cryftalline 
Humour by its Convexity, collefts Rays from feveral Points 
into the fame Point ; the Rays will be united in as many 
different Points of the Retina, a, b, c, as the Glafs has 
Sides. Confequently the Eye being placed in the Focus G, 
will fee even a near Objeft repeated as often thro' the Po- 
lyhedron as that has Sides. 

Thus may the Images of Objefts be multiplied in a Ca- 
mera obfcura; by placing a Polydron at its Aperture, and 

adding a Convex- Lens at a due Diftance therefrom. And 

it really makes a very pleafant Appearance, if aPrifm be ap- 
plied fo as the colour'd Rays of the Sun refrafted therefrom 
be received on the Polyhedron. Form by this means they 
will be thrown on a Paper, or Wall near at hand in little 
lucid Specks, much exceeding the brightnefs of any preci- 
ous Stone ; and in the Focus of the Pslybcdron, where the 
Rays decuffate, (for in this Experiment they are received 
on the convex Side) will be a Star of furprizing Luftre. 

If Images be painted in Water-Colours in the Areola or 
little Squares pf a Polyhedron, and the Glafs applied to the 



Aperture of aCamera obfcura; the Sun's Rays parting thro" 
it will carry with them the Images thereof, and projcft 
them on the oppofite Wall. 

This Artifice bears a Refemblance to that other, whereby 
an Image on Paper is projefted on the Camera, ■viz.. by 
wetting the Paper with Oil, and (training it tight on A 
Frame ; then applying it to the Aperture of the Camera ob- 
fcura, fo as the Rays of a Candle may pais through it upon 
the Polyhedron. See Camera. 

To make an Anamorphofu or deform d Image, whichthro' a Po^ 
lyhedronor Multiplying Glafs fliall appear regular and beautiful. 

At one End of a Horizontal Table erect another at right 
Angles, whereon a Figure may be delign'd ; and on the 
other End ereft another ; to ferve as a Fulcrum or Sup- 
port, moveable on the horizontal one. To the Fulcrum 

apply a Piano Convex Polyhedron, confuting e. gr. of 24 plain 
Triangles; let the Polyhedron be fitted in a Draw Tube, 
whereof that End towards the Eye to have only a very 
fmall Aperture, and a little further off than the Focus.—. 
Remove the Fulcrum from the other perpendicular Table, 
till it be out of the Diftance of the Focus; and that more^as 
the Image is to be greater.— Before the little Aperture place 
a Lamp ; and trace the Luminous Areola; projefted from the 
Sides of the Polyhedrm, with a black Lead Pencil, on the 
vertical Plane, or a Paper apply'd thereon. 

In thefe feveral Areote, defign the feveral Parts of an I- 
mage, in fuch manner as that when join'd together they may 
make one whole ; lookinga-frefh, every now and then thro' the 
Tube, to guide, correft, c>c. the Colours, and to fee that 
the feveral Parts match aptly together. 

The intermediate Space fill up with any Figures or De- 
figns at Fleafure ; contriving it fo as that to the naked Eye 
the whole may exhibit fome Appearance very different from 
that intended to appear through the Polyhedron. 

The Eye, now, looking thro' the little Aperture of the 
Tube, will fee the feveral Parts and Members difpers'd a- 
mong the Areolae to exhibit one continued Image; all the 
intermediate ones difappearing. See Anamorphosis. 

POLYHISTORES. See History, Polyma- 
th y, &c. 

FOLYMATHY,PoLYMATHiA,theKnowledge of ma- 
ny Arts and Sciences ; or an Acquaintance with a great Num- 
ber of different Subjefts. See Encyclopedia. 

The Word comes from the Greek tnto), multum, and p»- 
Smw, Knowledge, Learning. 

Lipfius, Scaliger, Kircher, Petavius, Politian, Salmafiusi 
&c. were famous for Polymathy. 

Among the Ancients, fuch as were eminent this Way; 
were called Polyhiftores. See History. 

Polymathy is frequently little more than a confufed Heap 
of ufelefs Knowledge occafionally detail'd, either pertinently 

or impertinently, for Parade The genuine Polymathy is an 

extenfive Erudition , or a Knowledge of a great Number of 
Things, well digefted, and applied to the Purpofe, and ne- 
ver but out of Necerfity. 

POLYMYTHY, Polymythia, in Poetry, a Multi- 
plicity of Fables, in an Epic or Dramatic Poem ; in lieu of 
an Unity, or a fingle one. See Fable, Unity, &c. 

Polymythia is a very great Fault.— It confiits in aflem- 
bling a Number of diftinft Aftionsor Fables into one conir 
plex Body. See Action. 

Such a Work Boffu compares to the Batrachomymachiao J 
or one of the Fables of Efop : and fuch would be the Idea of a 
Thefeid, an Heracleid, an Achilleid, or the like Poems, 
which mould comprehend all the Aftions of thofe Heroes; 
compared with the Iliad, or /Eneid. See Hero, Epic, &c. 

POLYNOMIAL, or rather Multinomial, Roots, in Ma- 
thematicks. See Multinomial and Root. 

P O L Y P TR U M, in Opticks, a Glafs through which 
Objefts appear multiplied, but diminilhed. See Mdlti- 

PLICATION. 

The Polyoptrum differs both in Structure and Phenome- 
na from the common Multiplying Giaffes, call'd Polyhedra. 
See Polyhedron. 

The Word Polyoptrum is form'd from the Greek mhl, 
much, many, and »:T75f«u> I fee. 

Conjhuclio?! of the Polyoptrum. 

In a Glafs, plain on both Sides, A B, (Tab. Opt. 2%. 73.) 
and about three Fingers thick, cut out fpherical Segments, 
fcarce a fifth Part of a Digit in Diameter. 

If then the Glals be removed from the Eye, till you can: 
take in all the Cavities at one View, you will fee the fame 
Objeft as if thro' fo many feveral concave Glaflcs, as there 
are Cavities, and all exceedingly fmall. 

Fit this, as an Objeft Glals, in a Tube A B C D, whole 
Aperture A B is equal to the Diameter of the Glafs, and the 
other C D equal to that of an Eye Glals; e. gr. ab. % ut a 
Finger's Breadth. The Length of the Tube A C to be ac- 
commodated to the Objeft and Eye-Glafs, by Trial. 

Is 
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In C D fit a Convex Eye-Glafs, or in lieu thereof a Me- 
nifcus, having the Diftance of its principal Focus a little lar- 
ger than the Length of the Tube - , fo that the Point, from 
which the Rays diverge after Refra&ion in the Objefl-Glafs 
may be in the Focus. — If then the Eye be applied near to 
the Eye-Glafs, a (ingle Objeft will be feen repeated as often 
as there are Cavities in the Objeft-Glafs, but ftill dimi- 
nifhed. 

POLYPETALOUS, in Botany, a Flower confiding 
of feveral Petala or Leaves. See Petala. 

The Covers or Defences of Flowers confift either of a (in- 
gle continued Petalon, thence call'd monopetalous; or of feve- 
ral diftinft Pieces, call'd Polypetalous. See Flower and 

MONOPETALOUS. 

TheWord comes from mhJ, multum, and «i?«a«v, Vet alum. 
Pclypetalous Flowers are either regular or irregular.—— 
The Regular, according to fome Botanills, are either thole 
confifting of two Pieces, as the Cercea •, or of four, thence 
called Crofs- Flowers, as the Clove Tree; or of five, called 
"Umbelliferous-, as Fennel - , or of fix, as the White Lilly, 
thence call'd the Lilly-kind. See Umbelliferous, &c. 

Thofe exceeding this Number, in any Quantity, equal or 
unequal, form a new Clafs of polypetalous Flowers, called the 
Rofe Kind ; among which are rank'd all thofe of three, four, 
five, or fix Pieces, whore Fruits differ fo from the reft, that 
'tis required they be diftinguilh'd from them. 

Such is the Flower of the Water Plantane, which tho' 
it has only three Leaves, yet by the Relation of its Seed 

with that of the Ranuncula, is ranged in this laft Clafs. 

Such, alio, is the Flower of Tormentille; which by Reafon of 
the Difference of its Fruit from the Siliqus or Siliculoe of 

the Crofs-Flowers, cannot be ranged among them. Such 

alfo is the Pink, which tho' confifting of five Pieces, yet is 
excluded the Clafs of umbelliferous Plants, becaufe its Fruit 
is not divided into two Parts. — Such, laftly, are the Flowers 
of fome Ranuncula's, Houfe-leek, and Anemonies ; which 
though they have fix Petala, yet never produce Fruits divi- 
ded into three Lodges, as thofe of the Lilly Kind, and there- 
fore cannot belong to their Clafs. 

The irregular polypetalous Flowers are Co called from the 
odd Figure and Difpofition of their Petala, what Number 
of them fo ever they have. 

Such are thofe of two Pieces refembling two Chaps, as in 
Fumitory •, or thofe of five Pieces refembling Butterflies, 
common to all leguminous Plants. 

POLYPODY, in Botany, a Plant of the parafitaical 
Kind, popularly called Many-feet; of confutable Ufe in 
Medicine, &c. See Parasite. 

There are two Kinds. Common Polypody, and Polypody 

ef the Oak. The firft ufually grows on old Walls in the 
Country, among Mofs, &c. the latter call'd alfo Oak-fern 
from the Resemblance it bears to Fern, grows on the Bran- 
ches of that Tree, in the Places where they (hoot or fpread 
out, feeding on a little Earth collected there from the Dud 
blown about with the Wind, and water'd with the Rain. 

Polypody of the Oak is much the better of the two.— It 
muft be chofen new, well-fed, dry, brittle, of a Tan-red 
without, green within, of a fweet Tafte refembling Li- 
quorice. 

The Root is what is chiefly ufed in Medicine, being e- 
fteem'd Cathartic ■, tho' Dr. Quincy fays 'tis no more fo than 
a common 'Detergent-, in which Capacity it is much pre- 
ferred; in Medicated Ales againft the Jaundice, Scurvy, 
Obftruaions of the Vifcera, Hypochondriacks, &c. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek w»m\ and nit, Foot, 
in regard the Root of the Plant clings to Walls and Trees, 
by a great Number of little Fibres like Claws. 

POLYP TOT ON,inRhetorick, a Figure wherein the 
fame Word is repeated in different Cafes, Genders or Num- 
bers, i.e. with different Terminations. See Figure. 

Such is that of Cicero, pro Arch. Sed pleni funt omnes li~ 
bri, plem fapientum voces, plena exemplorum vetujias. 

POLYPUS, in Medicine, a fiefliy Tumor or Excrefcence 
arifing on the infide of the Noftrils, prejudicial to Refpira- 
tion and Speech; call'd alfo, by way of Di(tic~tinon, Polypus 
Narium. See Nose, Excrescence, &c. 

This Ptlypus arifes by feveral Roots from the Os Cribafum, 
and hangs down, fometimes, as low as the Lip ; growing, 
Jikewife, backwards, fo as to flop the Hole of the Palate, 
whereby the Air and Pituita defcend out of the Nofe down 
into the Throat ; and by this means ftrangles the Patient. 

It has it Name from the refemblance it bears to the Fifli 
Polypus, call'd in Esglifl>-,Pourcontrel, or many-feet.— Tho' fome 
derive the Name from the Refemblance its Subftance bears 
to that of the Polypus ; and others, from the refemblance its 
many roots bear to the many feet of the Fifth, &e. 

If it have no Roots, or only one continued Root, it is 
call'd a Sarcoma; which is only a beginning Polypus. See 
Sarcoma. 

Polypus's are chiefly found in fcrophulous or cancerous 
Conftltutions, along with Venereal Cafes, Ulcers, Ozaenas, 
&-c.— Cauftics, Caufticks, emolUent Fomentations, Extirpa- 



tion, and diffeftive Powders and Lotions are the uftul R»« 
medies. 

P o l Y p us, is alfo ufed for a morbid Excrefcence in t\. 
Heart ; confifting of a tough Concretion of grumous Bloolt 
lodg'd therein. See Heart. 

Malpighi gives a very accurate Defcription of this Polype 
In the right Ventricle of the Heart, he obferves, 'tis ululiiy 
larger, and of a paler Colour like Pituita, with redifh or 
blackifh Streaks;-in the left Ventricle it is fmaller, blacker 

and denfer. He adds, that it feems to have a fort of (W. 

nihil, and appears like a Congeries of Pellicles ftretch'd over 
one another, which form a kind of nervous Compages. 

Polypus's are frequently found upon opening the Bodies of 
Perfons dying apopleftic ; and are doubtlefs frequently the 

occafion of fudden Death They are feldom difcover'd 

till they have difpatch'd the Patient. 

'Tis a difpute among Phyficians, whether Polypus's be pro- 
duced any confutable time before, or always immediate- 
ly after, Death.— Mr. Gould has an exprefs Dilcourfe in the 
Philofoph. Tranfatl. to evince the former. 

Polypus of the Lungs. In the Philofophical Traitfacli- 

ens Dr. Rob.Clarke gives us a very odd Inftance of a Patient 
who cough'd up, at times, feveral hundred Polypus's of the 
Lungs. 

They feem'd to have fome Organization, and were all 
perfeaiy alike.— The Patient faid, tho' they hid no Life, he 
had frequently prefs'd a (limy matter out of the Body. 

Dr. Lifter obferves, that fuch Polypus's are form'd in the 
remoter and deeper Branches of the Afpera Arteria, whence 
they are very difficult to get up.— The Patient abovemen- 
tion'd never brought them up till after a continued coughine 
of half a Day and Night. 

He adds, that they are nothing but vifcous Excretions of 
the fmall Glands, hard bak'd in thofe Glands whofe Form 
they receive.— M. Bujfiere obferves, they are frequently mi- 
ftaken for pieces of the Blood- VelTcls or Lungs. 

POLYP YRENEOUS Fruits, in Botany, are fuch as 
contain feveral Kernels, or Seeds. See Fruit. 

They are thus call'd from the Greek »«wi, much, and 
7nfMi. Nucleus, Kernel. See Polyspermous. 

• POLYSCOPE,aMultiplying-Gla(s, i. e. aGlafs which 
reprefents one Objeft to the Eye, as if it were many ; call'd 
alfo Polyhedron. See Multiplying Gfo/i and Polyhedron 

POLYSPASTON, Polyspast, in Mechanicks, a 
Machine fo denominated by Kitruvius ; confifting of an Af- 
femblage of feveral Pullies ; ufed for rafiing of huge Weights 
in a little time. See Machine. 

The Word comes from the Greek «Mu, and mat ; q. d. 
that may be turn'd, many ways. 

The Multiplication of Pullies in the Polyfpaft-on is to very 
goodpurpofe; it being demonftra ted in Mechanicks, that the 
Force required to fuftain a Weight by means of a Polyfpa/ton, 
is to the Weight itfelf, as Unity to the Number of Hopes, 
or of the Pullies; thofe P*.op;s or Pullies being fuppofsd pa- 
rallel to each other. See Pulley. 

Hence, the Number of Pullies, and the Power being given ; 
the Weight that will be fulhined thereby is eafily found ; 
viz.. by multiplying the Power by the Weight. 

E.gr. Suppofe the Power 50 Pounds, and the Number of 
Pullies 5. The Weight they will bilance is 250. 

In like manner the Number of Pullies being given, toge- 
ther with the Weight fuftain'd ; the Power is found bv di- 
viding the Weight by the number of Pullies; Thus, if the 
Weight be 900 Pounds, and the Number of Pullies 6, the 
Power will be 150. 

Bechales obferves, that 'tis found by experience, that a 
moderate Man (landing barely en the Ground will lift 150 
Pound; whence the fame Man by means of a Polyfpafim 
confifting of 6 Pullies, will be able to fuftain 900 Pound's. 

The Power of the Pullies will be ftill exceedingly increas'd 
by joining feveral Polyfpaftons. 

To find the Number of Pullies a Potypafion U is to confi t 
of to raife a given Power — Divide the Weight by the Power; 
the Quotient is the Number required. 

Suppofe, e. gr. the Weight 600 Pounds, and the Power 
150; the Pullies will be 4, whofe Diameters are to be all 
equal, fuppofing two of them upper and two lower, moveable 
on the fame common Axes. 

POLYSPERMOUS, in Botany, is applied to fuch 
Plants as have more than four Seeds fucceeding each Flower, 
without any certain Order or Number. See Plant. 

Thefe, Mr. Ray makes a diftinft kind of Herbs, callhg 
them Herbefemine nudo polyfperma ; where, bv Semine -audi, 
is meant fuch Seeds as do not put off fpontaneoully the Inte- 
guments or Coverings, which they either have, or appear to 
have, but fall offcover'd from the Mother-Plant. See S«ed. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek vakil, much, and, 
enptM, Seed. 

Polyfpermous Herbs are fubdivided into i° Such as havea Ca- 
lyx or Perianthiuni, confifting either firft ot three Lea<ves,mi 
the Flower Tripetalous, as the Plantago Aquatica, and the Sa- 
gittaria, both Water-Plants ; or the Flower Polypetalous, and 
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ihe Calyx falling with it.as the Chelidonium Minus-, or remain- 
ing after the Flower is dropp'd, as in the Hepatica Mo- 
bilis. 2° Of fill! Leaves, in fome deciduous with the Flow- 
er, as in the Ranunculus ; in others Perennial, as in the Hel- 
lebores niger ferulaceus ; or annual, as in the Flos Adonisi 
3° Of eight Leaves, as the Malva and Alcea. 4 Of tea Leaves 
as theCarrophylla, Fragrarius, Pentaphyllum, Tormentillaj 
Argentina, Althea, and Pentaphylloides. 

2° Such as have no Calyx, or Perianthium ; as the Clematis, 
Filipendula, Ulmaria, Anemone Nemorum, Pulfatilla, &c. 

POLYSYLLABICAL Ecchoes, thofe which repeat 
many Syllables, or Words. See Eccho. 

POLYSYLLABLE, in Grammar, a Word confiding 
of more than three Syllables. See Word and Syllable. 

A Word of one Syllable is called a Monofyllable ; one of 
two, Dijyllable; one of three, Trifyllable; one of four or more, 
Polyfyllable. See Monosyllable, &-c. 

The Word comes from the Greek m*v, multum, and 
ji/Wuif©-, Syllable. 

POLYSYNDETON, in Rhetoric, a Figure confid- 
ing in an abundance of Conjunctions Copulative. See Fi- 
gure and Copulative. 

Such is, Me, pre ceteris & colit & obfervat & diligit. 

In oppofition to this Hands Ajyndeton. See Asyndeton. 

P O L Y T H E 1 S M, the Doftrine or Belief of a Plurality of 
Gods. See God. 

The Word comes from the Creek mAu, multum, and etJt, 
Deus. See Idolatry, &c. 

P M A D A, an Exercife of vaulting the wooden Horfe, 
by laying one Hand over the Pommel of the Saddle. 

POMATUM, or Pomado, a Compofition of Apples, 
with Lard and other fatty Subftance •, ufed by way of Un- 
guent on many Occafions, particularly for Difeafes of the Skin, 
Pimples, Scurfs, &c. to foften the Hands, render the Skin 
fmooth, the Complexion frefh, &c. See Unguent. 

Pomatums are occafionally made with Jeffamines, Oran- 
ges, Jonquills, Tuberofes, &c. i. e. they are perfumed with 
the Odours of thofe Flowers. 

The bed is faid to be that prepared of Kid's Greafe, Pip- 
pins, an Orange flie'd, with a Glafs of Rofe-Water, and 
half a Glafs of White-wine, boil'd - and ftrain'd, and at lad 
fprinkled with Oil of fweet Almonds. 

The Unguentum Pomatum prefcribed in the College Difpen- 
fary confifts of Hog's Lard,Sheep's Suet, the Apple call'd Pome- 
water, Rofe Water, and OrriceRoot, boil'd till the Apples 
are (bit, ftrain'd and perfumed with Oil of Rhodium. 

Dr. Quincy obferVes, that the Apple is of no Significancy 
at all in the Recipe ; and that the common Pomatum fold 
in the Shops is only Lard beat into a Cream, with Rofe- 
Water, and fcented with Lemons, Thyme, or the like. 

POME, among Gardeners To Pome is to grow or 

knit into a round Head, fomewhat like an Apple. 

Thus, they fay a Cabbage begins to Pome, &c. They 

fometimes ufe the Term to cabbage in the fame Scnfe. 

POMEGRANATE, Cranatum, a medicinal Fruit, in 
Form of an Apple or Quince ; full of Seeds or Kernels, en- 
clos'd within a reddifh Pulp, fometimes fweet, fometimes 
acid. See Fruit. 

It is denominated from its Abundance of Grains or Ker- 
nels; q.d. Pomum Cranatum, a KerneVd Apple; or from the 
Country where it was anciently produced, viz. Granada. 

The Granada Tree is of two Kinds , the one wild, which 

Jiroduces a Kind of Flowers ufed in Pharmacy, called Ba- 
aujtia. See Balaustia. 

The other cultivated in Gardens; whereof there are a- 
gain two Kinds ; the one only bearing Flowers ; the other, 

both Flowers and Fruit. The Flowers of each are in- 

clofed in an oblong purple Calyx, refembling a Bell. 

The Trees never grow high ; their Branches are a little 
prickly; their Leaves referable thofe of the greater Myrtle, 
and their Fruit, which is compofed of a great Number of 
red angular Grains, fometimes fweet, fometimes four, and 
fometimes vinous, according to the Quality of the Tree, are 
all inclos'd in little diftinft Cells, and cover'd, in common, 
with a thick brownifh Rind ; over this grows a Kind of 
Crowning, of the fame Nature with the Rind, form'd of a 
Production of the Calyx. 

In the general, Pomegranates are not only agreeable to the 
Tafte, but good for the Stomach; and of confiderable Ufe 
in Medicine. 

Of the Grains are made Syrups and Conferves ; and the 
Rind, which is held very aftringent, is an Ingredient in 
feveral Remedies and Ptifans, for Dyfenteries, Diarrhea's, 
Lienteries, Hsemorrhagies, and Relaxations of the Gums. 

The Ancients ufed the Rind as the Moderns do Sumac, 

in the Preparation of Leather. 

The Rind ought always to be dry'd, after the Grains are 
taken out; that dry'd without fcouping always rafting mufty, 
*nd more likely to increafe the Diftempers than cure them. 

As to the Conferve, there is but little of the true fold ; being 

*ery difficult to make That which ordinarily paffes for it is 

Pnly Sugar melted down ; to which they give the Colour and, 
#«rp Tafte, with Cochineal, Cream of Tartar, and Atumn, 

f M E I s, iu Heraldry, are gjeen Rouadles } f called bf. 
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the EngliJhWtuMs; who exprefs different colour'd Roundie* 
by didinft Names. The French, who content themfelves to 
denote the different Colour of the Roundle, call them Tor- 
teaux Vert, See Torteaux. 

POMIFEROUS; ? . d. Apple-bearing, in Botany, a 
Name given to thofe Plants which have the largeft Fruit, 
and are cover'd with a thick hard Rind; by which they 
are diftinguifh'd from the Bacciferous, wiiich have only a 
thin Skin over the Fruit. See Plant and Bacciierous. 

_ The Pimifcrous Kind have a naked monopetalons Flower, 
divided into five Partitions, and growing on the lop of the 

fuceeeding Fruit. They are divided into i c . Capreolate, or 

thofe creeping along the Ground, &c. by means of Ten- 
drills ; as the Cucurbita, Melo Cucumis, Cepo, Belfamlna, 
Anguria, and Colocynthis. See Cap'reo'li. 

And, 2 . without Capreoli, or Tendrils, as the Cucurbi- 
ta Clypetea, or Melb-Cepo Clypeiforrais. 

The Word is form'd from Pomum, Apple, and fero, I bear* 

POMMEE, or Pommette in Heraldry. — a Crofs-Pom- 
mei or Pommette, call'd alio a Trophee, is a Crofs with a 
Ball or Knob at each End. See Cross. 

POMMEL, or Pummel in the Manage, a Pijce of Brafs 
or other Matter atop and in the Midfle of the Saddle-Bow, 
to which are fiften'd the Holders, Stirrup Leathers, &c. See 
Saddle. 

Pommel is alfo a round Ball of Silver, Steel, or the like, 
fix'd at the End of the Guard and Grafp of a Sword ; to ferve 
in fome meafure as a Counterpoife. 

Balzac obferves, that there are dill extant Charters and 
Privileges granted by Charlemaign, and fealed with ihs. Pom- 
mel of his Sword, which, ordinarily, he promifes to d^end 
with the fame Sword. See Seal, Signature, &c. 

POMP. See Circus, Cavalcade, 6^c. 

PO M P H O L Y X, or white Calamine, in Pharmacy, the, 
Flowers of Brafs ; or a white, lighi and friable Subftancej 
found adhering to the Lid or Covcrcle Of the Crucibles or 
Furnaces, wherein Copper is melted with Calamine Stonej 
for the making of Brafs. See Brass, Calamine, &c. 

It is eftcem'd detei five and deficcatiVe, tho' only apply'd 
externally; and much ufed in divers Kinds of Fevers : tho' 
its Violence requires its being ufed With great Precaution. 

The Apothecaries fometimes call it Nil or Nihili Alburn^ 
and fometimes white Tutty, in regard of its Refemblance 
thereto in Virtue. See Tutty. 

The Word is form'd froni the Greek wwoai/J, "J- A Bub\ 
hie arijing on Water, 

POMUM Adami, in Anatomy, a Protuberance in tits 
Fore-part of the Throat. See Throat. 

Some fancy it thus called upon a ftrange Conceit, that a 
Piece of the forbidden Apple, which Adam eat, duck by the 1 
Way, and was the Occifion of it. 

In reality, it is only the Convex Part of the firft Carti- 
lage of the Larynx, called Scuiiformis. See Larynx and 

SCUTIFORMTS. 

POND, in Geography, a little Lake, which neither re- 
ceives nor emits any River. See Lake and River. 

P O N D E R A R E, in our ancient Cuftoms, a Method 
of curing fick Children. 

The Practice was, ponderare, to weigh, the fick Child, at 
the Tomb of fome Saint, counterpoifing, or ballancing the Scale 
with Money, Wheat-Bread, or any other thing the Parents 
were willing to offer to God, his Siints, or the Church.__i 
But a Sum of Money was always to make Part of the Coun- 
ter-balance. By this Means the Cure was effected Ad fe- 

pulchrum Santti, Nummo fe ponder abat. — — 

PO N DU S, Weight. See WEfoHT. 

PoNDus,in ancient Records, is a Duty paid to the King ac- 
cording to the Weight of Merchandises.- See Poundage. 

P o n d u s Regis, the Standard-Weight, anciently appoint- 
ed by the King. See Standard. 

PONE, a Writ, whereby a CauTe depending in th6 
County, or other inferior Courr, Is removed to the Com' 
mon Pleas. Se^.WRiT, &c. Court, &c. 

Pone per Vadium, is a Writ commanding the Sheriff to 
take Surety of one for his Appearance at a Day affign'd'. 
See Surety, Vadium, &c. 

PONIARD, a little pointed Dagger, very fharp-edg'd ; 
bore in the Hand, or at the Girdle, or hid in the Pocket. 

The Poniard was anciently in very great Ufe, but is now irt 
good meafure fet afide, except among Aflafiins. See Assassin. 

Sword and Poniard were the ancient Arms of Duelifls ; 
and are faid to continue dill fo among the Spaniards.— The 
Practice of Sword and Poniard dill make a part of the £x-> 
ercife tanght by the Maders of Defence. 

The Word is form'd from the French Poignard, and that 
from Peignee, Handful. 

PONS Varoli, or Varolii, Or Pons Cerebri, in Anatomy, 
the upper Part of a Duft in the third Ventricle of the Brain ; 
fituate in the Cerebellum, and leading to the Infundibulum. 
See Brain, Ventricle, Infundibulum, &c. 

It is thus called from its Dilcoverer Varolius, an Italian 
Phyfician, who flourifh'd in the Univerfity of Padua about 
die Year/ 1572. 

10 H PONTAGE, 
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PONTAGE, a Contribution towards the Maintenance 
Repairing, and Rebuilding of Bridges. See Bridge. 

This was, antiently, one of three general National Charges, 
whence no Perfon of any Degree whatever was exempted. 

The three Things call'd Trinoda Necejfitas, whence, In- 
gdfus tells us, Nulli poffimt laxari, were, the Expedition to- 
the Wars, the Building of Caftles, and the Building and 
Repairing of Bridges. See Trinoda. 

Mr. Selden, in his Notes on Eadmerus, obferves, that ne 

quidem Epifcopi, Abbates, & Monacbt- immunes erant. And 

Mat. Paris adds, Armts 1244, tnat in a " Grants of Privileges 
to the Monasteries, thofe three Things were always except- 
ed, for the Publick Good, and that the People might be 
better able to refill an Enemy. 

Pontage is alfo a Due anciently belonging to the Lord- 
of the Fee, for Perfons or Merchandizes, that pafs over Ri- 
vers, Bridges, &c. call'd in the later Latin Pontagium, or 
Pontonagium, Pontage. 

PON TIB US reparandis, a Writ direaed to the She- 
riff, willing him to charge one or more to repair a Bridge, 
to whom it belongs. 

PONTIFICAL, Pontificals, a Book of the Rites 
and Ceremonies belonging to Pontiffs, Bifhops, Popes, &e. 
See Ritual and Ceremonial. 

P O N T I F I C A L I A, the Robes and Ornaments, where- 
in a Bifhop performs Divine Service. See Episcopal. 
PONTIFICAT, the State or Dignity of a Pontiff. 
Ctfar reform'd the Calendar in the Time of his Pontifi- 
cate. See Calendar. 

The Concordat was pafs'd in the Pontificate of Leo X. 
See Concordat. 
There was a Pontificate that only lafted twenty four -Hours. 
PONTIFEX, Pontiff, High-Priefl ; a Perfon who 
has the Intendence and Direction of divine Worfhip, as 
the offering Sacrifices and other Religious Solemnities. See 
Priest, Sacrifice, &c. 

The Romans had a College of Pontiff, and over thofe a 
Soveraign Pontiff, or Pontifex Maximus, inftituted by Nu- 
ma; whofe Function it was to prefcribe the Ceremonies 
each God was to be worlhipped withal, compofe the Ri- 
tuals, direct the VeStals, and for a good while to preform 
the Bufinefs of Augury, till on fome fuperftitious Occafion 
he was prohibited Intermeddling therewith. See Augur. 
He confecrated the Statues of the Gods, e're they were 
put up in -Temples; blefs'd the Figures of fome of Jove's 
Thunderbolts, topreferve the People from Harms ; and com- 
piled their Statutes. See Annals. 

The Jews too had their Pontiff or High-PrieSt ', and among 
the Romanics the Pope is dill ftiled the Soveraign Pontiff. 
See Pope. 

Authors differ about the Etymology of this Word : Some 
derive it from poffe facere, that is, from the Authority 
the Pontiffs had to Sacrifice; others, as Varro, from Pons, 
becaufe they built, the Sublicial Bridge, that they might go 
and offer Sacrifice on the other fide of the Tiber. 

PONTON, or Pontoon in War, a little floating 
Bridge, made of Boats and Planks. See Bridge. 

The Ponton is a Machine confiSting of two VefTels, at a 
little Diftance, join'd by Beams ; with Planks laid crofs for 
the PafTage of the Cavalry, the Canon, Infantry, &c. over 
a River, an Arm of the Sea, &c. 

The late invented Pont on is of Latten, furnifh'd with an 

Anchor, &c. to fix it To make a Bridge Several of thefe 

are difpofed two Yards afunder, with Beams a-crofs them, 
ttrd over thofe, Boards. 

They are alio link'd to each other, and Saften'd on each 
SUe the RiveV, by a Rope rung thro' a Ring in each of 
their Heads, and fix'd to a Tree or Stake on either Shore. 

The whole makes c*?.e firm, uniform Bridge, over which 

a Train of Artillery may psS- 

Cafar and Aulus Gellius both mention Pontons', but theirs 
were no more than a Kind of fquare flat'v'erT^ls, proper for the 
carrying oyer of Horfe, &c. Ours howevet.'<als,e their Names 
from them ; thofe Authors call them Pontones, of Ponto. 

PON T-folant, q. d. Flying Bridge ; a Kind of Bridge ufed 
in Sieges; made of two fmall Bridges laid one over another, 
and fo contrived by means of Cords and PulJies placed along 
the Sides of the under Bridge, that the upper may be pufh'd 
forwards, till it joins the Place where it is fix'd: the whole 
Length of both however not to be above five Fathom long, 
leaft they mould break with the Weight of the Men. See 
Bridge. 

POOL, is properly a Refervoir of Water, fupply'd with 
Springs, arid difcharging the Overplus by Sluices, Defenders, 
Wears, and other Caufe-ways. See Sluice, c>c. 

MHI-Pool is a Stock of Water, by whofe Force, &c. the 
Motion of a Mill is effected. See Mill. 

POOP, Puppis, the Stern or uppermoft Part of a Ship's 
Hull. See Pcfppis and Stern. 

POPE, Papa, the Chief or Head of the Roman Ca- 
tholick Church. See Papa. 
Father ie Crime in his Annals obferves, from St. Jerow, 



St. Cypriam St. Gregory, St. Auguflin, and Sidonius Apollina- 
ris ; that the Title Pope was anciently given to all Bifhops. 
See Bishop. 

They were alfo addrefs'd*under the Term Holinefs, ani j 
Beatitude; and their Churches call'd Apojlolical Sees. s ee 
Holiness, Apostolical, &c. ' 

. He adds, that 'twas only in the Eleventh Century, that 
Gregory VII. firft appointed, in a Synod held at Rome, that 
the Title Pope fhould be reftrain'd to the Bifhop of Rome, 
as a particular Distinction and Prerogative. 

In the Council of the Lateran,held under Innocent III. the 
Pope was declared Ordinary of Ordinaries. See Osd inarv. 
The Pope is chofe by the Cardinals, out of their own Body. 
See Election, Cardinal, &c. 

His See is at Rome, whence he iffues out his Orders, 
call'd Briefs and Bulls, throughout the Catholic World. See 
Bull, &c, 

Hiltory mentions a Popefs, Joan -The Reality hereof 

has been oppofed and defended by many learned Men 1 

The Tradition might poffibly take its Rife from the Weak- 
nefs of Pope John VIII. in reftoring Pbotius to his Commu- 
nion, and owning him as true Patriarch : For he hence got 
the Appellation of Woman ; as that Prince call'd King Ma- 
ry did, by leaving himfelf to be govern'd by Q Mary his 
Wife. See King and Queeny 

M. Spanbcim, ProfefTor of Theology at Leiden, has lately 
wrote very amply on the Subject; and fhews it to be a 
Queftion de fatto, fcarce determinable at this Time of Day] 
Pope, Papa, among the Romans, was the Name of cer- 
tain Inferior Officers, or Minifters of Sacrifice. See Sa- 
crifice. 

The Bufinefs of the Paps was to whet the Sacrificing 
Knife, to bind the Victim, prepare the Water, and other 
Necefiaries, to fmite the Victim, &c. 

They did their Office naked to the Girdle, and crowned 
with Laurel. 

POPLES in Anatomy, that Part where the Thigh is 
joined to the Tibia. See Thigh and Tibia. 

P P L I C A N I, Populicani, or Publicans, a Name gi- 
ven in the Weft to the Manickees ; or to a particular Branch 
thereof, called in the Eaft Paulicians. See Paulician. 

P P L I T E A, in Anatomy, is the third Vein of the 
Leg. See Vein. 

It arifes from the Heel, where it is form'd out of feveral 
Branches, 'coming both from the Heel and Ankle: 

It- lyes pretty deep in the Flefh ; and afcending up to the 
Ham, terminates in the Crural Vein. " See' Crural} &i. 

POPLlT.ffi.US, or SaWoi'LiTEus, a Mufcle, which 
arifes from the external and inferior Protuberance of the 
Thigh : Bone, and palling over the Joint obliquely, is inferred 
into the Superior and internal Part of the Tibia,~It aififts 
in bending of the Leg, u a-nd turns it inwards. See Leg. 

POPPY, Papaver, a medicinal Plant, famed for its Nar- 
cotic Quality. See Narcotic. 

There are divers Kinds ; fome wild; fome cultivated, white, 
purple,fcarlet ;&c. But thofe mod ufed are the white, Papaver 
Hortenfe femine albo;^ni black, Papaver Hortenfe femine nigro. 
The Heads of thefe Plants are of lingular Virtue to pro- 
mote Sleep, affwage Pain, &c. they Stop Diarrhea's, He- 
morrhages, &c. 

Of the Juice of thefe is prepared the Meconium fold in 
the Shops. See Meconium. 

The Opium brought from Turhy is an Extract of the 
Juice of Turky Poppies. See Opium. 

POPULAR, Popularis, Something relating to the 
People. 

The Roman Nobility was diftinguiSh'd into two Factions; 
the Optimates, who adhered Strenuoufly to the Miniftry,the 
Senate, &c. in opposition to the People. 

And the Populares, who favour'd the Rights and Preten- 
tions of the People, in oppofition to the NMeffe. 

Popular Dtfeafes, are fuch as become common, and 
run thro' the Body of the People, call'd alfo Epidemic Dif- 
eafes. See Epidemic. 

Hippocrates has wrote expreSsly de Morbis Popularibm. 
See Disease. 

Popular Errors, are Such as People imbibe from one 
another, by Cuftom, Education, and Tradition, without 
having confider'd the Realbns or Foundations thereoS. -See 
Error. 

POPULEUM, or Populneum, in Pharmacy, an Un- 
guent prepared of the Buds of black Poplar, Violet Leaves, 
Navel-wort, and Lard, bruis'd and macerated ; to which are 
added Bramble-tops, Leaves of black Poppies, Mandragora, 
Henbane, Nightlhade, Lettice, and Burdock, boil'd in Rofe- 
water, and ftrain'd. 

It is much ufed as a Cooler, in Burns, Scalds, and all Sorts 
of Inflammations; and to affuage arthritic Pains." 
. P R R A C E Q U S, in Medicine, a Term applied to the 
Bile, when its Colour is green, approaching that of a Leek. 
See Bile. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, Porrum, Leak. „ 
%. u , POR- 
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Porcelain, or purcelain, a <j e !i- 

cate fort of Earthen- Ware, chiefly manufactured in China, 
and thence, alfo, call'd China, or China-Ware ; but 
brought into Europe from other Parts of the Eaft, efpe- 
cially Japan, Siam, Surat, and 'Perfia. See Pottees- 

Scaliger, and Cardan, tho' generally of contrary Sen- 
timents, are yet agreed, that what the Romans call'd Vafa 
Myrrhina, which were firft: feen at Rome in 'Pompey's 
Triumph, and which afterwards became fo very precious ; 
were the fame with the "Porcelain of our Times. See 

jilYRRHINE. 

This may be true : But if the Opinion be only founded 
on 'Pliny's Defcription of thefe Veffels, one would rather 
take 'em for a kind of precious Stones, of a whitifh. Co- 
lour, but varioufly vein'd and variegated ; found in fome 
Parts of Perfia. 

Be this as it will, 'tis certain both thofe Authors are 
miftaken, when they tell us, that Porcelain is made of 
Jigg and Oifter-Shells beaten fmall, and buried under 
ground for 80 or 100 Years. The Account we fhall here 
give, will put that out of queftion. 

'Tis not known who was the Inventor of Porcelain ; the 
Chinefe Annals, which ufe to contain every thing in any 
wife memorable, are perfectly filent about it ; nor do we 
know much more of the Time of its Invention. Only, 'tis 
certain it mult have been before the beginning of the fifth 
Century: The Anmkof Feouldam relating, that from the 
fecond Year of the Reign of the Emperor fam, about the 
year of Chrift 441 , the Workers in Porcelain of that Pro- 
vince had alone furnifh'd the Emperors therewith. 

There is Porcelain mads in feveral Provinces of China ; 
particularly thofe of FouKien, Canton, and Kimtetcbim 5 
but that of the lad is moft cfteem'd. 

The Chinefe call the Porcelain, tfhski : The word 
'porcelain is but little known there, except among a few 
Workmen and Merchants ; and feems derived from the 
portuguefe Porctllane, a Cup, or Porringer. 

Porcelain makes a very curious Article in Commerce, 
andeven in Natural Hiftory . Its Manufacture has hitherto 
pafs'd for a Myftery in Europe : and that in fpite of all 
the Endeavours ol the Jefuit-Miflionaries to penetrate into 
the Secret. The Veil, however, is at length drawn ; and 
in a Letter of V.Entrecolles to F.Orry, from Jaotcheou, 
dated September the ill, 1712, and lately publifhed in 
French, the whole Procefs is defcribed in all its Circum- 
flances ; with an Extraft whereof we ftiall here gratify 
the curious Reader. 

The Art of making Porcelain, or China-Ware ; 
from a Letter of F. d'Entrecblles, a Jefuit- 
Miffionary in China. 

IntheManufaflureofCPorfete'/V, there are four effential 
things to be confider'd ; viz,. The Matter it is made of. 
The Art of forming the Veffels, and other Works. The 
Colours wherewith it is painted. And, laftly, the Baking, 
or giving it the proper degree of Fire. Each of which will 
make the Subject of a feveral Article. 

Matter, whereof Porcelain, or China-Ware, is made. 

There are two kinds of Earths, and as many kinds of 
Oils or Varniihcs ufed in the Compofition of 'Porcelain. 
'Hie firft Earth, call'd Kaolin, is befet with glittering Cor- 
pufcles ; thefecond, call'd Petunfa, is a plain white, but 
exceedingly fine, and foft to the Touch. They are both 
found in Quarries twenty or thirty Leagues from Kimtet- 
chim, a City which produces the fineft Porcelain-Works in 
all China ; and hither thefe Earths, or rather Stones, are 
brought in an infinite Number of little Barks, inceffantly 
naffing up and down the River Joatcheou for that purpofe. 
The Petunfa's arc brought in form of Bricks ; having been 
focut out of the Quarries, where they are naturally Pieces 
of a very hard Rock. The white of the beft Petunfa is 
to border a little on green. 

The firft Preparation of thefe Bricks, is to break and 
found 'em, firft into a coarfe Powder with Iron-Mallets ; 
then in Mortars withPcftles that have Stone-Heads, arm'd 
»ith Iron, and wrought cither with the Hand, or with 
Mills. 

When the Powder is almoft rendcr'd impalpable, they 
throw it in a large Urn full of Water, ftirring it bristly 
about with an Iron Inltrumcnt. After the Water has relied 
a little while, they skim off from the Top a white Sub- 
ftance form'd there, ot the thiclnefsof four or five Fingers ; 
°nd difpofe of this Scum or Cream in another Veffel of 
Water. They then ftir again the Water of the firft Urn, 
and again skim it, and thus alternately till there remain 
nothing but the Gravel of the Petunfa's at bottom ; which 
they lay a-trelh under the Mill, for anew Powder. 



As to thefecond Urn, wherein are put the Skimminoj 
of the firft ; when the Water is well fettled, and becon?e 
quite clear, they pour it off; and with the Sediment; col- 
lected at bottom in form of a Pafte, fill a kind of Moulds : 
whence, wbenalmoft dry, they take it out, andcutit into 
fquare Pieces,which are what they properly call Petunfa's ; 
referving 'em to be mix'd with the Kaolin in the Propor- 
tion hereafter aflign'd. 

Thefe Squares are fold by the hundred, but 'tis very rare 
to meet with 'em un-falfify'd : The Workmen, who, like 
the reft of the Chinefe, are errant Knaves in their Dealings, 
ufually mixing Refufe along with 'em ; fo that they are' 
ufually obliged to purify 'em e'er they can be employ'd. 

The Kaolin, which is the fecond Earth ufed in Porce- 
lain, is much foiter than the Petunfa, when dug out of 
the Quarry ; yet is it this, which, by its mixture with the 
other, gives the Strength and Firmnefs to the Work. B.En- 
trecolles obferves, that fome Englifb or "Dutch, having pro- 
cured fome "Petunfa's to be bought, privately ; upon their 
attempting to make 'Porcelain at their Return into their 
own Country, could not fucceed for want of taking Kaolin 
along with it. Which the Chinefe being apprifed of, faid, 
drolling, " That the Europeans were wonderful People to 
" go about to make a Body, whofe Flefh was to fuftain 
" iifelf without Bones." 

The Mountains whence the Kaolin is dug, are cOver'd 
without-fide with a reddifh Earth ; the Mines are deep, 
and the Matter is found in Glebes, or Clods, like the Chalk 
in ours. The Author is of opinion, that the white Earth 
of Malta is not much different irom the Kaolin, except 
that it wants the filver'd Particles. The Preparation of 
Kaolin is the fame with that of the Petunfa's, except that 
the Matter beinglefs hard, lefs Labour is required. 

The 0//or Varnifi, which makes the third Ingredient in 
'Porcelain, is a whitifh, liquid Subftance, drawn from me 
hard Stone whereof the Petunfa's are form'd ; that which 
is whitcft, and whofe Stains are the greeneft, being always 
chofen for this purpofe. 

The Manner of preparing the Oil, is thus : The 'Petun- 
fa's being wafli'd, undergo the fame Preparations as for 
making the Squares ; excepting that the Matter of the 
fecond Urn is not put in Moulds, but the fineft Part of it 
taken to compofe the Oil. To an hundred Pounds of this 
Matter they caft a Mineral Stone call'd Chekao, refembling 
our Alum : this Stone is firft heated red-hot, and thus re- 
duced in a Mortar into an impalpable Powder , and ferves 
to give the Oil a Confiftence ; which, however, is ftili to 
be kept liquid. 

The Oil of Lime makes the fourth Ingredient 5 the 
Preparation whereof is much more tedious and circumftan- 
tial. They firft diffolvc large Pieces of quick Lime, and 
reduce it to a Powder by fprinkling Water on it ; on this 
Powder they lay a Couch of dry Fern, and on the Fern 
another of the flack'd Lime, and thus alternately, till they . 
have got a moderate Pile; which done, they fet fire to the 
Fern : the whole being confumed, they divide the Allies 
that remain on new Couches of dry Fern ; fetting 'em on 
fire as before. And this they repeat five or fix times fuc- 
cefltvely, or even more ; the Oil being ftill the better as 
the Ames are oftner burnt. 

In the Ann^sofFeouldam 'tis faid, inftead of Fern they 
antiently ufed the Wood of a kind of Medlar-Tree ; and 
that 'twas this gave the antient Porcelains that admirable 
Hue, which the Moderns cannot come up to for want of 
that Wood. 'Tis certain, however, the Quality of the Fern 
and Lime contribute very much to the goodnefs of the 
Oil. 

A Quantity of thefe Allies of Fern and Lime are now 
thrown into an Urn full of Water ; and to an hundred 
Pounds of Ailies is added a Pound of Chekao, which 
diffolves therein. The reft being performed after the fame 
manner as in preparing the Earth of the Petunfa's ; the 
Sediment found at the bottom of the fecond Urn, and 
which is to be kept liquid, is what they call the Oil of 
Lime ; which the Chinefe efteem as the Soul of the former 
Oil, and which gives the 'porcelain all its Luftre. This 
Oil is eafily fophifticatedby adding Water to increafe the 
Quantity ; adding at the fame time proportionably of 
the fame Chekao to maintain the Confiftence. Ten Mea- 
fures of Oil of "Petunfa ufually go to one of Lime. To 
have the Mixture juft, the two Oils Ihould, be equally 
thick. 

Manner of forming the Veffels, and other Works of 

Porcelain. 

The firft thing is to purify the Petunfa and Kaolin ; 
which, for the firft, is done after the manner already defcribed 
in preparing the Squares. For the fecond, as its foftnefs makes 
it diffolvc eafily, 'tis fufficient, without breaking it, to 
plunge it in an Urn full of Water in an open Basket. Tho 
r 5 10 E Dregs. 
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Dregs that remain are perfeftly ufelefs, and are emptied 
out of the Work-houfe when a quantity is got together. 

Thefe Work-Houfes are properly vail Yards wall'd 
round, with Sheds, and other Conveniencies for the Work- 
men to work under; as well as other Buildings for 'em to 
live in : Itisalmott inconceivable what number of Per- 
sons arc employ'd in thefe Works ; there being fcarce a 
Piece o( 'Porcelain but paffes thro' above twenty hands, 
e'er it come to the Painter's Work-Houfe ; and above 
lixty e'er it be brought to Perfection. 

To make a juft Mixture of Petunfa and Kaolin, regard 
mull be had to the Finenefs of the Porcelain to be made : 
For the finer 'Porcelains, they ufe equal Quantities ; four 
Farts of Kaolin to fix of Petunfa, for moderate ones ; 
and never lefs than one of Kaolin to three of Pet unfa, for 
thecoarfeft. 

The hardeft Part of the Work is the Kneading and 
Tewing the two Earths together ; which is done in a kind 
of large Bafons, or Pits, well paved and cemented, wherein 
the Workmen trample continually with their Feet, re- 
lieving one another, till the Mafs be well mixed, grow 
hard, and become of the Confidence required to be ufed by 
the Potter. 

The Earth, when taken out of the Bafons, is kneaded 
a fecond time, but piece-meal, and with the Hands, on 
large Slates for the purpofe ; and on this Preparation, in 
effect, it is, that the Perfection of the Work depends ; the 
leaft heterogeneous Body remaining in the Matter, or the 
leaft Vacuity that may be found in it, being enough to 
fpoil the whole. The fmalleft Grain of Sand, nay, fome- 
timesa fingle Hair, mall make the Porcelain crack, fplin- 
ter, run, or warp. 

The Porcelain is fa/liioii'd or form'd either with the 
Wheel, like Earthen-Ware; or in Moulds. See Pottery. 
Smooth Pieces, as Cups, Urns, Difhes, $S?c. are made with 
the Wheel. The reft, ;'. e. fuch as are in Relievo, as 
Figures of Men, Animals, £i?c. are form'd in Moulds, but 
finilh'd with the Chiflel. 

The large Pieces are made at twice ; one half of the Piece 
is raifed on the Wheel by three or four Workmen, who 
hold it till it have acquired its Figure ; which done, they 
apply it to the other half, which has been form'd in the 
fame manner ; uniting the two with Porcelain-Earth, 
made liquid by adding Water to it, and polifhing the 
Juncture with a kind of Iron Spatula. 

After the fame Manner it is that they join the feveral 
Pieces of Porcelain formed in Moulds, or by the Hand ; 
and after the fame Manner they add Handles, ££c. to the 
Cups and other Worksform'd with the Wheel. 

The Moulds are made after the Manner of thofe of our 
Sculptors, viz. of divers Pieces which feverally give their 
rcfpecrive Figure to the feveral Parts of the Model to be 
reprefented ; and which are afterwards united to form a 
Mould for an entire Figure. The Earth they are made of 
is yellow and fat, dug out. of its proper Quarries, whereof 
there are abundance abour Kimtetchim. It is kneaded like 
glaz'd Earth, and when fufficiently mellow, fine, and mo- 
derately dry, beating it ffoutly, they form it into Moulds, 
according to the Works required, either by Hand, or on 
the Wheel. Thefe Moulds are fold very dear, but laft a 
long time. See Mould. 

All the Works made in Moulds ate finifh'd by the 
Hand, with feveral Inftruments proper to dig, fmooth, 
polifh, and to touch up the Strokes that efcape the Mould ; 
fo that 'tis rather a Work of Sculpture than of Pottery. 
There are fome Works whereon Relievo's are added, 
ready made, as Dragons, Flowers, ($c. Others that have 
Impreflions in Creux ; which laft are engraven with a kind 
of Puncheons. In the general, all Porcelain Works are to 
be fhelter'd from the Cold ; their natural Humidity ma- 
king 'em liable to break when they dry unequally. 

To conceive the Number of Hands each Piece of Porce- 
lain paffes thro' e'er perfect ; we mall clofe this Article 
with what F. Entrecolles inftances of a common Cup, e'er 
it be fit for the Painter -. The Cup begins with the Potter, 
who has the Management of the Wheel, where it acquires 
its Form, Height, and Diameter. This Operator has not 
above a Farthing Sterling for a Plate furnifh'd with 
twenty fix Cups ; accordingly, they go out of his Hands 
exceedingly imperfect, efpecially towards the Feet, which 
are only unform'd Lumps of Earth, to be afterwards cut 
with the Chiflel when the Cup is dry. When it comes 
from the Wheel, the Cup is received by a fecond Workman, 
who fits it on its Bafe. A third takes it immediately from 
him, and applies it on a Mould to bring it to its true Form. 
This Mould is on a kind of Lathe. A fourth Workman 
polifhcs the Cup with a Chiflel, efpecially about the 
Edges ; and brings it to the thinnefs neceffary to make it 
tranfparent ; in doing which, he moiftens it from time to 
time, left its drynefs fhould make it break. When of its 
proper thicknefs, another Workman turns it gently en a 
Mould, to fmooth its infide; taking a deal of Care it be 



done equably, left any Cavity be form'd, or it watp, fvi 
Workmen add, fome, Ornaments in Relievo ; others I ef 
preffions in Creux ; others, only Handles, as the quali'ty'of 
the Cup requires. At laft, they round and hollow ft, 
Foot on the infide with a Chiflel ; which is the Function f 
a particular Artift, who does nothing clfe. 

This Multiplicity of Workmen, fo far is it from re- 
tarding the Work, that it is found, by Experience, to „* 
on the fafter for it ; as well as to be the better done ; e^u 
Workman, by a continual Attention to the fame thing, De _ 
coming very dextrous at it : befides faving the time of 
changing Inftruments, §£?c. 

'Painting of Porcelain, and the Colours ufed therein. 

The Chinefe Painters, efpecially thofe that meddle with 
human Figures, our Author obferves, are all forry Work, 
men : He adds, that the defect is fcarce any where fo 
fenfible as in the Hoapei, or Porcelain-Painters, among 
whom, fetting afide Flowers and Landskips, which are 
fometimes tolerable, the greateft Mafters are not to be 
compared to ordinary Apprentices among the Europeans 
for the Beauty and Juftnefs of Defign. But it is otherwife 
with the Colours thefe Hoapei ufe ; which are fo exceed- 
ingly lively and brillanr, that there is but little hopes our 
Workmen fhould ever come tovye with 'em. 

The Painting Work is diftributed among a great Num- 
ber of Workmen, in the fame Laboratory : To one it 
belongs to form the colour'd Circle about the Edges of the 
Porcelain ; another traces out Flowers, which another 
paints: This is for Waters, and Mountains alone; that 
for Birds, and other Animals ; and a third for human 
Figures. 

There are Porcelains made of all Colours ; both with 
regard to the Grounds, and to the Reprcfentations thereon. 
As to the Colours of Landskips, &c. fome are fimple ; 
fuch are all Blues, which are thofe moil ufually feen in 
Europe ; others are mixed up of feveral Teints ; and 
others, again, heighten'd with Gold. 

The Slue is made of Lapis Lazuli, prepared by burning 
it the fpace of twenty four Hours, in a Furnace, where it is 
buried up in Gravel, to the height of half a foot ; when 
burnt, they reduce it into an impalpable Powder in Porce- 
lain Mortars, not.varnifh'd, and with Peftles of the fame 
Matter. 

For the Red, they ufe Copperas, which they call Haofan ; 
a Pound of this they put in a cover'd Crucible, in the Lid 
whereof is left a little Aperture, thro' which the Matteron 
occafion may be feen. The Crucible is heated with a Re- 
verberatory Fire, till the black Smoke ceafe to afcend, and 
a fine red one fucceeds it. A Pound of Copperas yields four 
Ounces of red Liquor, which is found at the bottom of the 
Crucible, tho' the fineft part is that ufually adhering to 
the Lid and the Sides of the Crucible. 

Befide the natural WhitenefJ of the Porcelain, which is 
ftill improved by the Oil wherewith they cover it, they 
have an artificial White, ferving for theGrounds of Porce- 
lains of feveral Colours ; and made of a tranfparent Flint 
calcined like the Lapis Lazuli, and mixed with pulverized 
Cerufs: The Proportion is an Ounce of the latter to half 
an Ounce of the former. 

This Powder of Flint is likewife an Ingredient in moft 
of the other Colours ; e.gr. fot Green, to three Ounces of" 
Tbmhoapien, or Scoria of beaten Copper, they ufe half an 
Ounce of Powder of Flint, and an Ounce of Cerufs. Via. 
let is made by adding a Dofe of White to the Green al- 
ready prepared ; the more Green is added, the deeper is 
the Violet. For Tellow, they ufefeven Drachms of White, 
and three of the Copperas-Red. 

Moft of thefe Colours are mixed up with Gum- Water, 
for Application ; a little Saltpetre, fometimes Cerufs or 
Copperas, but more ufually Copperas alone, being firft 
diflolved in the Water. Indeed for Porcelains that are to 
be quite red, the Colour is ufually applied with Oil ; i. e. 
with the common Oil of the Porcelain, or another made 
of the white Flints. 

There is alfo another Red, call'd blown Red, becaufe 
in reality applied by blowing with a Pipe, one of whofe 
Orifices is cover'd with a very fine Gauze. The bottom 
of this Tube is lightly applied to the Colour wherewith 
the Gauze is fmear'd ; when, blowing againft the Porce' 
lain, it becomes all fprinkled over with little Points. This 
Porcelain is very rare, and of great Price. 

Slack Porcelain, which they call Oumian, has likewife 
its beauty : This Colour has a leady Caft, like our Me- 
tal-burning Mirrors ; and is ufually heighten'd with Gold. 
It is made of three Ounces of Lapis Lazuli, with feven of 
the common Oil of Stone ; tho' that Proportion is varied, 
as the Colour is defigned to be more or lefs deep. The 
Black is not given the Porcelain till it be dry, n° r 
muft the Work be put to the Fire till the Colour be 
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The Gold is not apply'd till after the baking, and is re- 
baked in a Furnace for thepurpofe: To apply the Gold, 
they break and diffolve it in Water at the bottom of a 
<porcdaifi 7 till a thin gilded Cloud arife on the Surface ; 
it is ufed with Gum-Water, and to give it a Body, they 
a dd three parts of Cerufs to thirty of Gold. 

There is likewife a kind of marbled Porcelain, which 
; 5 not made by applying the Marblings with the Pencil ; 
but for Oil to varnifh it withal, ufing that of white Flints, 
which hatches and cuts the Work with a thoufand humou- 
rous Strokes, in manner of Mofaic Work. The Colour this 
Oil gives, is a white, fomewhat amy : The Porcelain is 
call'd Tfiniki. 

There are feveral other kinds of Porcelain $ but they 
are fuch as are rather for Curiofity than Ufe : The pret- 
tieft are the Magic 'Porcelains, whofe Colours only appear 
when fill'd with fome Liquor. Thefe are made double : 
The outfide is white, and all laid out in Compartiments 3 
the infide is a folid Cup, of coloured Porcelain 3 tho* the 
Cup is fome times of Glafs, which has abetter Effect than 
Porcelain. The Secret of thefe Magic Porcelains, which 
the Qoinefe call Kiatfim, is almoft loft 3 yet F. Entrecolles 
has furnim'd us with the following Account. 

The Porcelain to be painted thus, muft be very thin 3 
and the Colours, which in other Porcelains are apply'd on 
the Outfide, are here apply'd on the Infide: When the 
Colour is dry, they lay over it a light Couch of a Size 
made of the Porcelain Earth 5 by which means the Colour 
is inclos'd between two earthen Laming. When the Size 
is dry, they throw Oil within the Porcelain ; and when it 
has enough, they return it to the Mould, and the Wheel, 
to render it as thin and tranfparent as poflible. When dry, 
'tis baked in the Common Furnace. The Colours here ufed 
are always the fineit, and the Figures painted are Fifties $ 
as the moil fuitable to the Liquor put within them, and in 
which they feem to fwim. 

Thefeveral Kinds of Porcelains above-mention'd, being 
quite painted, with their feveral Colours, and all the Co- 
lours dry, are to be polifti'd, to prepare them to receive 
the Oil or Varnifh 5 which is done with a Pencil of very 
fine Feathers, moiften'd with Water, and pafs'd lightly o- 
ver, to take off even the fmallefl Inequalities. 

The Oiling or Varnifhing, is the lafl Preparation of the 
Porcelain, before it be carry'd to the Furnace : This is 
apply'd more or lefs thick, and feldomer or oftener repeat- 
ed, according to the Quality of the Work. For thin, fine 
Porcelains, they give two very thin Couches 3 to others 
one 3 but that one equivalent to the other two. There is a 
deal of Art in applying the Varnifli ; both that it be done 
equally, and not in too great quantity. The Couches on 
the Infide are given by Afperfion, i. e. by calling in as 
much Varnifh as is neceffary : Thofe on the Outride, by 
lmmerfion, or by plunging the Pieces in a Veffel of Oil. 

It muft be obferv'd, that the Foot is not yet form'd, but 
continues in a mere Mafs, till the Work has been var- 
nim'd ; 'Tis at length finifh'd on the Wheel; and when 
hollow'd, a little. Circle is painted in it, and fometimes a 
Chinefe Letter. This Painting being dry, the Foot is var- 
nifh'd, and the Work now carry'd to the Furnace to be 

baked. f . , « . 

Our curious Author omits nothing ; not even the Dexterity 
of the People, who carry the Porcelain to the Bake-houfe : 
He has been frequently furpriz'd, he tells us, to fee a Man 
pals thro' feveral Streets full of People, with two very 
long, narrow Boards, rang'd with Porcelains on his Shoul- 
ders 3 ftill preferving the Equilibrium fo accurately, as not 
to do any damage to fo frail a Commodity. 

Manner of Baking Porcelain. 

There are two Kinds of Ovens ufed in baking of Torcela'm: 
Large ones, for Works that are only to come to the Fire 
once, which is the common way 3 and fmall ones, for fuch 
as require a double baking. The large ones are two Chi- 
wefe Fathoms deep, and almoft four wide. They are 
form'dof a Mixture of three Earths 3 one whereof, Yellow 
and Common, makes the Bafis ; the two others are fcarcer, 
and dug out of deep Mines, wherein People can only work 
in Winter. One of them» call'd Laotou, is a very ftrong, 
itiff Earth 5 the other Teoutou, oily. 

The Sides and Roof of the Ovens are fo thick, that one 
may lay the Hand on them, when the Fire is at its height, 
without danger of burning. At the Top of the Vault, 
which is in form of a Tunnel, is a large Aperture to give 
vent to the Flames and Smoke, which mount up inceffant- 
ly, as foon as Fire is once fet to the Furnace. Befide the 
principal Aperrure, there are four or five fmall ones a- 
round 3 which, by being open'd and fhut, ferve to aug- 
ment or diminilh the Heat: like the Holes in the Chy- 
mifts Furnaces, call'd Regi/lers. The Hearth, which takes 
up the whole Breadth of the Furnace, is placed in Front, 
precifely againft the opening of the Door, and is two or 



three Foot deep, and two broad 3 People paffing over if on 
a Plank, to go into the Furnace to difpofe the Torcela'm. 

As foon as the Fire is lighted, the Door is walPd up ; on- 
ly leaving an Aperture for the Conveyance of Wood, Laft- 
ly, the Bottom of the Oven is cover'd with Sand, wherein 
part of the firft Torcelain Cafes are buried. The Furnace 
itfelf is ufually placed at the Extremity of a long, narrow 
Veftible, which ferves in lieu of Bellows; the cold Air 
and Wind being thus driven directly in the face of each 
Furnace. 

Each Piece of 'Torcelain of any Note, is difpofed, in the 
Furnace, in its feparate Cafe, or Coffin. Indeed, as to Tea- 
Difhes, &c. the fame Cafe ferves for feveral. The Cafes 
are all of the fame Matter with the Furnace : They have 
no Lids; but ferve each other mutually, the Bottom of a 
fecond Cafe fitting into the Aperture of the firft ; and thus 
fucceffively, to the Top of each Column. Each Coffin, 
which is uiually of a Cylindrical Form, that the Fire may 
communicate itfelf more equably to the Torcelains in- 
clofcd, has, ar bottom, a little Lay of very fine Sand, co- 
ver'd over with Duft of Kaolin, that the Sand may not 
ftick to the Works and care is taken that the Torcelain 
may not touch the Sides of the Cafe. In the larger Cafes* 
which hold the fmall Pieces 3 they leave the Middle va- 
cant 3 in regard Torcelains placed there would want the ne- 
ceffary Heat. Each of thefe little Pieces is mounted on a 
little Maffive of Earth, the thicknefs of two Crowns, co- 
ver'd with Powder of Kaolin. 

F. Entrecolles obferves, that the Torcelains are put in 
Cafes, to prevent any Diminution of Luftre from the too 
violent Effect of a naked B'ire 5 adding, that 'tis owing to 
thefe thick Veils, that the -Beauty, or, as he calls it, the 
Completion of the Torcelains^ is not tann'd by the Heat of 
the Fire. 

Asfaft as the Cafes are fill'd, a Workman ranges them 
in the Cavity of the Furnace 3 forming them into Piles or 
Columns 3 whereof thofe in the middle are at leail feven 
Foot high : The two Cafes at the bottom of each Column 
are left empty ; becaufe being partly funk in the Sand, the 
Fire has thelefs effect on them, and for the fame reafon, 
the uppermoft one is left empty. In this manner is the 
whole Cavity of the Furnace fill'd with Columns, except- 
ing that part precifely under the grand Aperture. 

In ranging the Cafes, they obferve always to place the 
fineft Piles of Torcelain in the Centre 3 the coarfeft at Bot- 
tom 3 and thofe that are high-colour'd, and confitt of as 
much Tetunfa as Kaolin^ and wherein the worft Oil is ufed, 
at the Mouth. 

Thefe Piles are all placed very near one another, and 
are bound together at top, at bottom, and in the middle, 
by Pieces of Earth ; in fuch manner, as that the Flame 
may have a free Paffage among them, and infinuate equal- 
ly on all fides; in which a great part of the Workman's 
Art lies, and on which the Perfection of the Torcelain 
much depends. Another thing to bu obferv'd, is, that a 
Furnace muft never be fet altogether with new Coffins 3 
but half one, half t'other : the old ones ar the bottoms 
and tops of the Pile, and the new ones in the middle, in- 
deed 'twere better to have them all burnt in a Furnace 
a-part, e'er they come to be ufed for Torcelain 3 as was 
antiently done. The Cafes, our Author obierves, are 
brought ready prepared from a large Village on the Kiver, 
a League diftant from Kimtetchim. E'er burnt, they are 
yellow 3 and afterwards of a dark red. 

When the Furnace is fill'd, they wall up the Door 3 on- 
ly leaving a little Aperture for the throwing in of little 
Pieces of Wood, a Foot long, but very flcnder, to keep up 
the Fire. 'Tis then heated, by degrees, for the fpace of a 
Day and Night 5 after which two Men, who relieve one an- 
other, continue to throw in Wood without any interruption. 
To know when the Torcelain is baked enough, they open 
one of theleffer Holes of the Furnace, and with a pair of 
Tongs take off the Lid of one of the Piles. If the Fire 
appear very brisk and clear, and the Piles equally inflam'd 5 
and efpecially if the Colours of the Torcelains that are 
uncover'd, dart forth a noble Luftre 3 the CoCtion is futH- 
cient, they difcontinue the Fire, and wall up what re- 
main'd of the Door of the Furnace. 

If the Furnace be only fill'd with fmall Torcelains, they 
take them out twelve or fifteen Hours after the Fire is ex- 
tinct, ; If it be fill'd with larger, they defer opening it 
for two or three Days. In this the modern Practice differs 
from the antienr 5 wherein the Door was not open'd till 
after ten Days for the large Pieces, and five for the fmall 
ones. 

One thing very furprizing, and almoft Inconceivable, 
F. Entrecolles obferves, is, that there are never found any 
Afhes on the Hearth of the Furnaces what Quantity of 
Wood foever is confum'd. He adds another thing, which 
with him paffes for equally ftrange, that the Workmen em- 
ploy'd about the Furnaces, flake their Thirft, by conti- 
nually drinking hot Tea, with Salt diffolv'd in it. 
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The Chinefe make another Kind of Porcelain, which they 
paint and bake twice; and for this fecond Baking they 
have a kind of little Ovens on purpofe. When very lmall, 
they are made of Iron ; otherwile, of a kind of Bricks an 
Inch thick, a Foot high, and half a Foot broad; made of 
the fame Earth with the Porcelain Cafes. The biggett ot 
thefe Furnaces does not exceed five Foot in Height, ana 
three in Diameter; and being made much in form ot Bee- 
Hives the Bricks are arch'd a little, to form the Catyity 
the better. The Hearth is of Earth half a Foot high, 
form'd of two or three Ranges of Bricks; and on this Maf- 
five is the Furnace built. Around the Furnace, at the 
dirtance of about half a Foot, is rais'd a Shell of common 
Bricks, join'd to the Furnace itfelf, by a kind of Arcbou- 
tant of Earth, which ferve to ftrengthen it. They ufual- 
ly build four or five of thefe Furnaces at equal Diftances 
from each other. At the bottom of the Shell are Holes 
to give Air to the Fire when lighted : A-top is an Aper- 
ture, which they cover up with a piece of the baked Earth, 
when the Porcelains are laid in the Furnace. 

The Porcelains, here, are not inclos'd in Coffins, as in 
the common Furnaces; the Furnace, itfelf, ferving that 
purpofe; and being fo exaftly clos'd, that they receive no 
other Impreffion of the Fire, but that of the Heat of the 
Charcoal difpos'd in the Hearth, at the bottom of the Fur- 
nace, as well as a-top of the Vault, and in the Interval 
between the Furnace and the Shell, or Brick- Wall. 

To prepare the Porcelains for a fecond Baking, they 
muft have had their Varnifh in the common manner, and 
have pafs'd the great Furnace : In this State they are 
painted with various Colours, after which, without gi- 
ving them any new Varnilh, they are rang'd in Piles in the 
little Furnace ; fetting the little ones over the larger, in 
form of Pyramids. 

This fecond Baking is fometimes intended to preferve 
the Luftre of the Colours the better, and at [the fame time 
to give them a kind of Relievo. But more ufually, its 
Defign is to hide defective Places, by covering them over 
•with Colours : But the Artifice is ealily found out, by paf- 
fing the Hand over them. 

When the Workman judges his Porcelains enough baked, 
he takes off the Piece that covers the Aperture ; and if the 
Works appear glittering, and the Colours glowing, he takes 
out theChatcoal ; and when the Furnace is cold, the Por- 
celain too. . 

How beautiful foever the modern Porcelain may be; 
the Taeft for Antiquity, which reigns in China, as well as in 
Europe, gives the antient Porcelain a Value far above that 
of the modern t It muft be own'd, the Antient feems 
finer as to the Matter, more perfect as to the Baking, and 
of a more pleafant Calf, both as to the White of the 
Ground, and the other Colours; yet 'tis certain the moft 
able and difcerning may be deceiv'd herein : And there 
are Workmen who make it their bufinefs to counterfeit the 
antient Porcelain, call'd Koutom, in the modern. 

The Matter of thefe falfe Koatoms is a yellowifh Earth, 
found near Kimtetchim : There is nothing particular in the 
firfl part of the Procefs, except that they are made thicker, 
and that they are varnifh'd with an Oil drawn from the 
yellow Stone, mix'd with the common Oil, which gives 
them a kind of Sea-green Hue. When taken out of the 
Furnace, they throw it into a fatty Broth, made of Capons, 
igc- in which they boil it a fecond time ; they then bury 
it in the filthieft Sink they can find for a Month or fix 
Weeks, or more, according as they would give it the grea- 
ter appearance of Antiquity. Befides their Thicknefs and 
their Colour, thefe falfe Antiques referable the true ones 
in this ; that they do not refound when ftruck, nor even 
give the leaft buz, when held to the Ear. 

Notwithflanding the vaft Quantity of Porcelains made in 
almoft all the Provinces of the Empire of China ; they 
ftill continue very dear ; tho' not near fo dear, as antiently. 
The Chinefe Annals tell us of Times wherein a fingle Urn 
coft ninety or an hundred Crowns on the fpot. What chief- 
ly occafions the extraordinary Price of this Commodity, 
efpecially in Europe, is, befide the great Profits of the 
Merchants in Europe, and their Factors in China ; that it 
rarely happens a Furnace fucceeds rhroughout; that it is 
frequently quite fpoilt, fo that upon opening it, in lieu of 
fine Porcelains, is found a hard unform'd Mafs, into which 
both the Porcelains, and their Coffins, are converted either 
by Excefs of Heat, or fome ill Qualities in the Matter. 

Another reafon of the Dearnefs of Porcelain, is, that the 
Ingredients it is made of, and the Wood wherewith it is 
burnt, grow more and more fcarce : One may add a 
third reafon for the exceffive Price of Porcelains to the 
Europeans ; and 'tis this, that moft of thofe fent to Europe 
are form'd on new Models, frequently very odd, and dif- 
ficult to fuccced in ; which, yet, for the fmalleft Defects, 
are turn'd on the Manufact urer's hands : and he not being 
able to difpofe of them to the Chinefe, becaufe not to their 



Tafte, nor for their Ufe, Is forc'd to charge the Porcelain 
he delivers, the higher, to pay himfelf for thofe refus'd. 

The French have been thefe fifteen Years attempting to 
imitate Porcelain ; The firft Effays made at Rouen,' ate 
faid to have fucceeded tolerably well ; and M. Saveiy 
tells us, are now carry'd to fuch a point in the Manufac- 
turies of Faffl, and S. Cloud, that the French Porcelains 
want nothing to make them of equal Value with the 
Chinefe, but to be brought five or fix thoufand Leagues, 
In effea, for the Finenefs of the Grain of the Matter, the 
Beauty and Form of the Veffels, the Exactitude of the 
Defign, and the Luftre of the Colours, at leaft the Blues; 
the French are not much behind the Chinefe. But their 
grand Defect is in the White of the Ground, which is u. 
fually dingy and dull ; and eafily diftinguifhes itfelf from 
the pure fprightly White of the Chinefe. 

Porcelain; is alfo a kind of little white Sea-fhell, 
found along with the Sponges ; and current in feveral Parts 
of AJia, Africa, and America, by way of Money. See 
Coin. 

Authors have hitherto been of opinion, that thefe Shells 
were the Matter whereof the Porcelain, or CteM-Ware, was 
made. They are of fome ufe in Medicine, and are pre- 
ferred pounded or broken, in manner of Pearls. See 
Pearl. 

PORCH, a kind of Veftible fupported by Columns; 
much ufed at the Entrance of the antient Churches, Tem- 
ples, $3c. See Vestible. 

In the antient Architecture, Porch was a Veftible, or a 
Difpofltion of infulated Columns, ufually crown'd with a 
Pediment, forming a Covert Place before the principal Door 
of a Temple or Palace, 

When it had four Columns in Front, it was call'd a 1e- 
traftyle ; when fix, Exajlyle ; when eight, Oiloftyle ; when 
ten, Decaftyle, iSc. 

Vitruvms calls it Pronaos and Prodomos. When it has 
Iron Gates, it is call'd PropyUum. 

PORE, a little Interftice, between the Particles of Mat- 
ter which conttitute Bodies; either empty, or fill'd with 
fome infenfible Medium. See Body and Matiee. 

Condenfation, and Rarefaction, are only perform'd by 
doling and opening the Fores. See Rarefaction and 
Condensation. 

The Tranfparency of Bodies is ufually fuppos'd to arife 
from their Pores being directly oppofite to one another. 
See Transparency. 

The Matter of infenfible Perfpiration is convey'd thro' 
the Pores of the Cutis. See Perspiration. 

The Word Pore is form'd from the Greek »o{©-, Aper- 
tltre, or 2)ucJ, thro' which a Thing paffes. 

Sir Ifaac Newton fhews, that Bodies are much more rare, 
and porous, than is commonly believ'd : Water, e.gr. is 
19 times lighter, and confequently rarer than Gold ; and 
Gold itfelf is fo rare, as very readily, and without the 
leaft oppofition, to tranfmit Magnetic Effluvia, and ea- 
fily to admit Quickfilver into its Pores, and to let Water 
pafs thro' it : for a concave Sphere of Gold hath, when 
fill'd with Waterj and folder'd up, upon preffing with a 
great Force, ler the Water fqueeze thro' it, and itand all 
over its outfide, in multitudes of fmall Drops like Dew, 
without burfting or cracking the Gold: whence it may be 
concluded, that Gold hath more Fores than folid Parts ; 
and by confequence that Water hath above forty times 
more Fores than Parts. See Gold. 

The Magnet tranfmits its Virtues without any Diminution 
or Alteration, thro' all cold Bodies that are not magnetic; 
as Gold, Silver, Brafs, Glafs, Water, £i?e. See Mag- 
net. 

The Rays of Light, let them be either Bodies actually 
coming to us from the Sun, or only Motions or Impreffions 
upon the Medium, move in right Lines, and are hardly e- 
ver, unlefs by grear chance, reflected back again in the 
fame right Line, after their Impingence upon Objects ; 
and yet we fee that Light is tranfmitted to the greateft 
Diftances thro' pellucid Bodies, and that in right Lines. 
See Ray, &c. 

Now how Bodies fhould have Pores fufficient for thefe 
Effects, may be difficult to conceive, but not impoflible : 
For Sir Ifaac ftiews, that the Colours of all Bodies arife 
from their Particles being of fuch a determinate Size or 
Magnitude. Wherefore, if we conceive thofe Particles to 
be fo difpos'd, as that there is as much Porofity, as there is 
of Matter ; and in like manner thofe Particles to be com- 
pos'd of others much lefs, and that have as much in- 
terfpers'd Vacuity or Space, as their Quantity of Matter 
amounts to ; and fo on, till we come to folid Particles with- 
out Pores : then, if in any Body there be (for inftance) 
three of thefe Sizes of Particles, and that the laft be of 
the folid, or leaft fort ; that Body will have feven times as 
much Vacuity as folid Matter. If four fuch Degrees, and 
the laft be leafli and folid, that Body will have fifteen 

times 
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times as much Porofity as Solidity : If five fuch Degrees, it 
w iU have thirty-one times as much Space as Solidity : And 
jf fix Degrees, then it will have fixty-three times as much 
Vacuity, as folic! Matter. 

And perhaps in the wonderful Conformation and Fabric!: 
of natural Bodies, there may be other Proportions of Space 
to Matter, to us wholly unknown ; whence it is poffible, 
there may be yet farther great Quantities of interfpers'd 
Vacuity. See Vacuum. 

Pores, in Anatomy, are certain permeable Spaces, be- 
tween the Parts of the Skin ; whereby we fweat, or perfpire 
gc. See Cutis and Perspiration. 

The Tores are moft remarkable in the Hands and Feet : 
By viewing the Palm of the Hand with a moderate Glafs, 
after walhing it well, we perceive innumerable little 
Ridges, of equal Size and Diftance, running parallel to 
each other ; efpecially on the Tips and Joints of the Fin- 
gers, iSc. where they are regularly difpos'd into fpherical 
Triangles and Ellipfes. 

On thefe Ridges Hand the Pores, in even Rows, big 
enough to be feen by a good Eye without a Glafs ; but 
with one, every Fore looks like a little Fountain ; and the 
Sweat may be feen to (land therein, clear as Rock- Water ; 
aud as often as it is wiped off, iprings up again. See 
Sweat. 

The Fores are plac'd on the Ridges, not in the Furrows 
between them ; that they might be lefs liable to be flop- 
ped by Comprefiion : For the fame reafon, the Pores of 
the Hands and Feet are larger than the reft ; thofe Parts 
being more ufed and prefs'd than the reft : and hence a- 
gain, there are no Ridges on other Parrs. 

Thefe Pores are a very convenient Out-let for the more 
noxious Parts of the Blood, which by the continual Ufe of 
the Hands, and Feet, are plentifully brought into them : 
Whence in Hypochondriac and Hyfteric People, there is a 
continual Burning in the Palms and Soles. 

In the Stoppage or Conftriction of the Pores of the Skin, 
confills that Difeafe we popularly call a Cold. See Cold. 

In rhe Fhilofophical Tranfiiflions, we have an Inllance 
of a Student near Leyden, much addicted to Aftronomy, 
who fpending many Nights in Star-gazing, had by the 
nocturnal Wet, and Cold, fo obftrufted the Fores of his 
Skin, that little or nothing exhaled from his Body ; as ap- 
pear'd hence, that the Shirt he had wore five or fix Weeks, 
was then as white as if it had only been wore one Day. 
In the mean while, a Water was collected under the Skin, 
v hereof he was afterwards cured. 

FORIMA , in Geometry, a Theorem, or Proportion, fo 
eafily demonftrated, that it is almoft felf-evident. See 
Axiom. 

Such, e.gr. is this, That a Chord is wholly within the 
Circle. 

On the contrary, an Aporima, is a Propofition fo diffi- 
cult, as to be almoft impoffible to be demonftrated; as 
the Quadrature of the Circle is now, and as the Squaring 
of any affign'd Portion of Hippocrates' s Limes formerly 
was. 

The Forima coincides nearly with the Lemma, or Af- 
fumption. See Lemma. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek mfvu®-, a Thing 
eafy to conceive; and which opens the way to fomething 
more difficult. 

POR1SMA, in Mathematicks, a general Theorem, or 
Canon, dedue'd from a local Problem. See Theorem. 

Frochts derives it from the Greek mew, to eftablifli, and 
conclude, from fomething already done and demonftrated ; 
and accordingly defines Forifma, a Theorem drawn occa- 
fionally from fome other Theorem already demonftrated. 

PORISTICK Method, in Mathematicks, is that which 
determines when, by what means, and how many diffe- 
rent ways, a Problem may be faired. See Problem and 
Resolution. 

PORPHYRY, in Natural Hiflory, iic. a precious Kind 
of Marble, of a brownifh red Colour ; frequently inter- 
fpers'd with white Stains ; antiently brought from Egypt, 
and exceeding all others in Hardnefs. See Marble. 
_ The Art of cutting Porphyry, praflis'd among the An- 
tients, is loft. In effecf , 'tis hard to conceive what kind 
of Tools they muft have ufed for the fafhioning of thefe 
huge Columns, and other Forphyry-Viotks found in fome 
of the antique Buildings in Rome. 

One of the moft considerable Pieces, now remaining en- 
''"•', is a Tomb of Confantia, Daughter of the Emperor 
Ccnftantine, in the Church of St. Agnes without the Walls; 
ordinarily call'd, The Tomb of 'Bacchus, becaufe of fevcral 
Boys reprefented herein, playing among the Vine-Leaves. 
Add to this. Apollo's, and the Bulls of twelve Emperors, all 
in Porphyry, in the Palace of the Tui'deries. 

Some of the antient Pieces appear to have been wrought 
with the Chiffel, others with the Saw, others with Wheels, 
•tid others ground by degrees with Emery. Yer the modern 
iools will fcarce touch Porphyry: either the Antients, 
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therefore, had the Secret of tempering Steel better than 
we ; or, as fome incline to think, they had the Art of 
foftemng the Porphyry ; Tho', 'tis more probable, rhat 

M a Slv r b "S c °" tribu 'ed to increafe its Hardnefs. 

Mr Addlfon tells us, he faw a Workman at Rome em- 
ploy dm the cuttmg of Porphyry; but his Advances were 
exceedingly flow, and almoft infenfible 

AH the way the Italian Sculptors have to work the 
T*l °X & Far t h yy Columns fiill remaining (for the 
Forfhyry Quarries are long fince loft) is wi,h a Brafs Saw 
without any Teeth. With this, together with Emery and 
Water, they rub and wear, with infinite patience. See E- 

MERY. 

Yet have many excellent Pcrfons endeavour'd to retrieve 
the antient Art. particularly Leon Baptifla Jlforti 1 who 
fearch.ng for the neceffary Temper, fays, he found Goats 
mood the beftofany : yet even this avaii'd but little 5 for in 
working with Chiffels temper'd herein, Sparks of Fire came 
much more plentifully, than Pieces of the Stone. By 
means hereof, the Sculptors were able to make a flat or 
oval Form; but could never attain to any thing like a 
Figure. See Temper. 

'Tjs ,rue; in '555, Cofmo de Medici is faid to have di- 
ftilld a Water from certain Herbs, wherewith his Sculptor 
trancefco Tadda, gave his Tools fuch an admirable Hard- 
nels and Temper, as that he perform 'd fome fine Works 
with them ; particularly, our Saviour's Head in 'Demi- 
relievo, Cofmo's Head, and his Dutchefs's. Even the very 
Hair, and Beard, how difficult foever, are here well con- 
dufled; and there is nothing of the Kind, better in all the 
Works of the Antients : But the Secret feems to have died 
with him. 

The French have lately found another Method of cut- 
ting Porphyry, viz. with an Iron Saw without Teeth, and 
Grez, or a kind of Free-Stone pulv-riz'd, and Water. The 
Authors of this Invention pretend, they could form the 
whole Contour of a Column hereby ; had they Matter to 
work on. 

PORPHYRIANS, a Name given tothe Arians, in the 
fourth Century; by Authority of Conflantinc. See Ari- 
ans. 

That Prince publifliing an Edift againft Arius and his 
Writings, declares, That as Arius has imitated 'Porphyry in 
compofing Books againft Religion, he deferves to benoted 
with his Infamy ; and that as Porphvry is become the 
Reproach of Poflcrity, and his Writings fupprefs'd ; fo 
he wills, that Arius and his Followers be cM'd <Porphr- 
rians, Sec. 

The Propriety of the Name feems to confift in this, that 
the Arians endeavour'd to reftore Idolatry : For in fayino 
that the Son, whom they call a begotten God, is a Crea". 
ture ; they put a Creature in the Rank of God : And only 
differ from the Heathens in this, that the one give the 
Quality of God to one Creature, the other to a oreat 
many. & 

PORPHYROGENETES, in Antiquity, a Name given 
the Children of the Eaftern Emperors ; implying, bo'rnin 
the (Purple. 

Cedrenus will have the Word to fignify bom in the 'Pa- 
lace of Porphyry, a Palace fo call'd in Confantinople. 

PORRETANS, a Religious Sefl, rhe Followers of Gil- 
bert de la Forree, Bifliop of Poicliers, condemn'd in the 
Xllth Century, for admitting a Phyfical Diftinflion be- 
tween God and his Attributes; or, as Marfiiam fays, for 
having wrote too curioufly on the Subjefl of the Trinity : 
For his real Sentiments, we are not over well acquainted 
withal. 

However, he gave occafion for thofe Sufpicions, by 
maintaining that this Propofition, Dais eft bonitas, is not 
true ; unlefs redue'd to this, 2>eus eft bonus. And there 
are fome Paffages noted by St. "Bernard, who wrote warm- 
ly againft him, wherein he feems to admit a real Diftinaion 
between the Nature of God, and his Attribures. 

The Forretans are fet in oppofition to the Nominals. See 
Nominal. 

PORRIDGE, of Porreau, French, of Forrum, Latin, 
a Leek or Herb frequently put in Broth ; a liquid Food 
of Herbs, Flefh, He. 

PORT, or Haven, a commodious Place fituate on the 
Sea-Coaft, or at the Mouth of a River, with depth of Water 
fufficient for Ships of Burthen, and convenient Bottom for 
Anchorage ; whereVeflels lie by, ro load or unload ; fcreen'd 
from the Wind, and fafe from any Enterprize of Enemies; 
either by the difpofition of the Place, or by means of a 
Mole, a Dike, or the like, with a Chain and Light-Houfe. 
'Ports are either Natural or Artificial. 
Natural are thofe which Providence feems to have 
form'd, for the Communication of Commerce. 

Artificial Torts are thofe form'd with Moles or Pro- 
jectures into the Sea. See Mole. 

The Englifir Coafts are exceedingly thin of Ports. France 

has the Advantage of all other Countries in the Number 

10 F and 
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and Excellence of Forts ; that of Brefi is the finefl natural into the Cava, by which it is immediately reconvey'd to 

'Port in the World, as that of Dunkirk was lately the the Heart. See Cava. 

itronoelt artificial one. The 'Porta is formed out of the concurrence of divert 

Ports deBarre are fuch as can only be enter'd with Veins, which, meeting together, make one of the tnoft 

the Tide ; as that of Goa. Clofe Ports are thofe within the confiderable Venous Trunks of the Body, as to its Bulk ; 

Body of a City ; as thofe of Rhodes, of Venice, Amfler- tho', contrary to the Courfe of other Veins, it runs not 

dam, Rachel, Bayonne, smdSt. Johnde Lua. far in a Trunk, but is, as before obferved, foon distributed 

B-eePoRT, in Commerce, a -Port open and free for again, by Ramifications, into the Liver. 

Merchants of all Nations to load and unload their Veffels This Vein is vulgarly divided into Branches without thi 

in, without paying any Duties or Cufioms. See Free Liver, and Branches within, and a 'trunk intermediate .- 

and Duty. But this Divifion is not very clear, the Branches, as they 

Such is the Port of Genoa. The Emperor, fince his are call'd, without the Liver, not being fo properly Bran- 
being in poffeffton of the States in Italy, formerly be- ches as Roots; which have, by Anatomifts, been dignify'd 
longing to Spain, has feem'd determined to eftablifh a with di{lin£t Names from the Parts whence they come. 



Free-Port in"fome of the Cities he poffeffeson the. Adriatic 
Sea. 



The Veins which confpire towards the Formation of this 
Trunk, which having been defcribed in their proper Places 



Marfeilles was declared a Free Port by an Edict of or being to be defcribed there, we /hall not here enlarge 

Louis XIV. bearing Date 5 March, 1669. upon ; are, from the Placenta Uterina, in a Foetus, the 

Free Port is alio ufed for a total Exemption, and Fran- Vena Umbilicalis ; from the Gall-Bladder the Cyftic£ Ge- 

chifc, which any Sett of Merchants enjoy, for Goods impor- mell£ ; from the upper Part of the Stomach the Pylorica, 

ted into a State, or thofe of the Growth of the Country, or Gajirica dextra, which goes to the Trunk ; the Gajirica 

exported. ina]or, and minor Sinifira from the Stomach, (of which 

Such was the Privilege the Englijh enjoy'd for feveral the major is formed out of the Coronaria Ventriculi ;) the 

I eats after their Difcovery of the Port of Archangel ; and Epiplois Jiniftra, and Pcftica from the Omentum ; the 

which was taken from 'em on account of the Regicide Vas, or Vafa brevia from the Stomach ; the Splenica from 

in 16$. the Spleen : All which join to form the left, or Splenic 

Port is alfo ufed for the Burthen of a Ship, See Bur- Branch oj 'the Porta. 
then. Therigbt, or Me/enteric Branch, coniiftsof the Gajirica 

The Capacity of a Veffel is eflimated in Tuns ; each and Epiploica dextra, from the Stomach and Omentum - 

whereof may contain about two thoufand Pounds Weight the ^Duodena from rhe Duodenum and Jejunum ; the H£- 

of Sea-Water. When, then, we fay a Veffel is of the morrhoidalis interna from the lnteflinum Rectum and 

Port or Burthen of a thoufand Tuns ; it is not meant, as Colon ; the Mefaraics from the Mefentety. 
fome imagine, that it beats fo many Casks full of Mer- By means of all thefe Veflels, the Porta receives the 

chandize ; but that the Sea-Water, which would be con- Blood from moft of the Vifcera of the Abdomen 5 and 

tained m the Space which the Capacity of the VelTel pof- after the coalefcence of its Branches, enters the Liver in a 

feffes in the Sea, weighs a thoufand Tuns fill'd therewith, Trunk ; immediately under the Surface whereof, having 

which at the rate of icoo Pounds each, is as much as to fay, firU form'd a kind of a Sinus, it is divided into two princi- 



it bears a Burthen of two Millions Weight. 

Port is alfo ufed for the Court of the Grand Seignor, 
or Emperor of the Pltrks. 

Port is alfo ufed for aftrong Wine brought from Oporto, 
or Port-a-port in Portugal; whence its Name. See 
Wine. 

PORT of the Voice, in Murk, the Faculty and Habi- 
tude of making the Shakes, Paffages, and Diminutions ; 



pal Branches, and thofe again into five, which fcatter i: 
numerable Ramifications thro' the whole Subltance of the 
Liver. 

The true Ufe of this Vein, hitherto unknown, Dr. Keil 
thinks he has difcover'd. And 'tis this: The Bile, fays 
he, being to be mix'd with the Chyle, as it comes out of 
the Stomach into the Duodenum, could no where be fo 
conveniently fecerned from the Blood as where the Liver is 



wherein the Beauty of a Song, or piece of Mufic coniitls, placed. But if all the Branches of the Cotliac Artery car- 

and which the Italians comprehend under the Terms r i e d all the Blood to the Liver from which the Gall was to 

'Irilli, Gioppi, Strafcini. be feparated ; 'tis evident, considering the Nearnefscf the 

Bacilli calls Port of the Voice, the tranflating or pafling Liver to the Heart, and the inteftine Motion of the Blood, 

of a lower to a higher Note. It confifts in three things: that fo vifcid a Sectetion as the Gall is, could never have 

The lower Note, which is to be fuftain'd ; the doubling beenformed. See Gall. 

made on the higher Note, and the fuftaining of that fame Nature, therefore, is forced to alter her conftant Method 

Note after it has been doubled. Some call it Anticipa- of fending the Blood to all Parts of the Body by Arteries : 

tion. She hetc forms a Vein, by which me fends the Blood ftom 

PORT, among Sailors, the Latboatd, or left Side of the Branches of the Mefenteric and Cceliac Arteries to the 

the Ship. See Larboard. Liver. 

T"o Tort the Helm, is to put the Helm on the left Side By this means the Blood is brought a gteat way about 

the Ship. See Helm. ' e'er it arrive at the Liver ; fo that its Celerity being dimi- 

PORT GREVE, was antiently the principal Magiftrate nifhed, all the Corpufcles that are to form, may have time 

1 feveral Maritime Towns ; thus called from the Saxon, to attract one another, and unite e'er they came to their fe 



'Port, City ; and Greve, a Collector of Rents in divers 
Lordihips at this day. 

Ctoi/feB obferves.that the chief Magiftrate of London was 
antiently call'd Port-greve ; inltead of whom, Richard I. 
ordained two Bailiffs ; and foon afterwards King John 
granted them a Mayor for their yearly Magiftrate. See 
Mayor. 

The Charter of William the Conqueror to the City of 
London run thus : " William King, gmeWilliam Bilriop, 

and Godfrey Port-greve, and all the Burgeis within 
Englifi. I grant you that I will 



Ke.l's Anita. Secret, p. 36% &c. See 



cetning Veffel. 
Secretion. 

PORTABLE, fomething eafy of Carriage. 

Books in iz Q are valued for their being Portable ; eafily 
put in the Pocket. This Machine is the better, as being 
Portable. Armies carry with 'em Portable Bridges, Por- 
table Mills, Boats, Ovens, Forges, £5fc. 

Portable Barometer, a Barometer fo contrived as 
that it may be carried from Place to Place without bein" 
difordered. See Barometer. 

^Portable Barometer was an extraordinary thing a little 
while ago : At prefent the common Barometers are 



" London, French and 

'* that ye be all your Law-worth that ye were in Edward's 

" day the King. And I will that each Child be his portable; being* fo made as that the Mercury maybe 

" Fader's Eyer, and I will not fuffer that ony Man you any fcrew'd quite up to the feal'd end of the Tube ; by which 

" wrongs breed, and Godyou keepe." means it is fecured from fwagging, and fo endangering 

PORTA, in Anatomy, or Vena Porta, a very confi- the breaking of the Tube. A Contrivance for which we 

derable Vein, employ'd in bringing the Blood from feve- are indebted to Mr. Patrick. 

ral Parts, by an infinite number of Branches which it is PORTAL, in Architecture, a Term ufed for a little 

divided into, to the Liver, thro' the whole Subltance fquare Corner of a Room, cut off from the reft of the 

whereof it is diffeminated. See Vein and Liver. Room, by the Wainfcot ; frequent in theantient Buildings, 

The Vena Porta is form'd of two large Veins; the Me- but now difufed. 

fentericxaA Splenic; which are again form'd of feveral The Word feems a Diminutive of the French, Port, 

other minuter Veins coming_ from the Stomach, Interlines, Door, Gate; it being thro' this that they enter'd into the 



Spleen, Epiploon, ci?c. See Mesenteric and Splenic. 

The Antients gave it the Name Porta, as imagining it 
to bring theChylc, by its Mefenteric Branch, from theln- 
teltines to the Liver ; but fome of the Moderns have found 
another ufe for it. 



Room. 

Portal is fometimes alfo ufed for a little Gate, Por- 
tella; where there are two Gates of a different bignefs. See 
Gate. 

The Word fometimes alfo Hands for a kind of Arch of 



It is remarkable of the Porta, that, after the manner Joiner's Work, before a Door, 
of the Arteries, it moots itfelf from a Trunk into Branches, PORTAIL, in Architecture, the Face or Ftontifpiece of 
and being at laft loft in Capillaries, it delivers the Blood a Church, view'd on the fids wherein is the great Door. 

Tor- 
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<Portail is alfo ufed for the great Door itfelf of a Palace, with his Crofs, the Seal of the Order, the Charters and 

Cattle, SSc. Grants of the feveral Popes and Emperors, which con- 

l'ORTATE, in Heraldry, af>o_/S-PoRTATE is a Crofs cernedthe fame ; as alfo the Keys of the Gity and Cattle 

which does not Hand upright, as Croffes generally do ; but of Riga, the Office of Great Matter, the Rights of Coinage, 

lies athwart the Efcutcheon, in Bend, as if it were carry'd and all the Powers and Privileges appertaining to it ; re- 

on a Man's Shoulder. See Cross. ceiving back again frotaRatfivil, the King'sCommiffioner, 

Colombiere tells us, it is by fome call'd Tortk, that is, the Dukedom oiCourland to him and his Heits for ever, 

carried > becaufe when our Saviour went to fuffer Death, PORT-FIRE, a Paper-Tube, about ten Inches long, 

he was obliged to carry his Crofs, which is always thus fill'd with a Compofition of Meal-Powder, S.ilphur, and 

reprefented iloping, and inclin'd after this manner. Saltpette, ramm'd moderately hard j ufed to fire Guns 

PORTCULL1CE, Herfe, or Sarazine, in Fortification, and Mortars inftead of Match. SccMatch. 

an Affemblage of feveral great Pieces of Wood laid, or PORT-M ANTEAU, a piece of Joiner's Work, fatten'd 

joined a-crofs one another, like an Harrow 5 and M the to the Wall, in a Wardrobe, Armory, &c. proper for the 



bottom pointed at the end of each Bar with Iron. 

Thefe formerly ufed to hang over the Gate-ways of 
fortify 'd Places, to be ready to let down in cafe of a Sur- 
prize, when the Enemy Ihould come fo foon, as that there 
was not time to /hutup the Gates. 

Butnow adays the Orgues are more generally ufed, as 
being found much better. See Orgues. 

VGRT-T)ieii, among the French, is 
whofe Bufinefs is to carry the Viaticum, 
fick People. See Viaticum. 

PORT-Jioj'«/, a Term that makes a confiderable Fi- 
gure in the Republic of Learning. Its Origin is this : 

Thilip Altguflus wandering ftom his Company in Hunt- 
ing near Chevreufe, Wellwards of Taris, found a little 
Chappel, where he put up, expecting fome of his Atten- 



hanging on of Cloaks, Hals,£2?e. 

Ten-manteau is alfo ufed for a Cloak -Bag, of Cloth, 
Leather, or the like, wherein the Cloak and other Habili- 
ments of Travellers are difpofed, and laid on the Horfe's 
Crupper. 

Tort-manteatt is alfo an Officer under the King of 
France, whereof there are twelve : Their Bufinefs is to 
Parilfi-Prieft, keep the King's Hat* Gloves, Cune, Sword, &c. to take 
or Sacrament, to 'em from him, and to bring 'em to him again when wan- 
ted. 

The Dauphin has alfo his Tort-manteatt. Anfwerable 
to thefe are the Cardinal's Cauditaries, or Tail-Bearers. 

The RomiJIi Bifhops have their Tort Croix, Port Mitres, 
&c. 

PORT-VENT, in an Organ, is a wooden Pipe, well 



dant's' might meet him. * This* happening accordingly, he clofed, which ferves to convey the Wind from the Bellows 

gave the Place the Name of the King's Tort, Tort duRoi, to the Sound-Board of the Organ. See Organ. 
or 'Port Royal ; and to give thanks for his Deliverance, PORT-CRAION, a Tencil-Cafe ; an Inttrument fer- 

relolved to erect a Monaflery there. ving to inclofe a Pencil, and to ferve both as a Handle 

Odo, Eilhop of Taris, apprized of his Intention, pre- for holding it, and a Cover to make it portable, 
vented him ; and, with the concurrence of Mathilda, Wife 'Tis ufually four or five Inches long, and contrived fo as 

of Matth. Montmorenci, flrtt Lord of Marly, built a Nun- the Pencil may be Aid up and down it by means of a Spring 

nery in 12C4, filling it wi&iCiftercians, who continued un- and Button. Its ourlide is filed into eight Sides or Faces, 

der the Jurisdiction of the General of that Order till the whereon are drawn the Sector-Lines : Its infide, round j 

"year i6zj j when they were removed toa Houfe given 'em fometimes it is made round or cylindrical both wirhout- 

in the Fauxbourg St. Jacques at Taris>. fide end within, and has its length divided into Inches and 

In 1647, they quitted the Habit of Ciftercians, and em- parts of Inches, 
braced the lntiitution of the petpetual Adoration of the Sa- PORT- LAST, in a Ship, the Gun-wale. Hence when 

cramenr. In 1647, the Archbilhop of Taris allowed 'em a Yard is down on the Deck, they fay, the Yard is down a 

to remand fome of their Religious to their former Abbey, <Port-laJh_ 



and to re-ettablifh the fame. 

Some time after, the Formulary of Alexander VII. be- 
ing appointed to be fubferibed throughout the Kingdom 5 
the Religious of Fort Royal in the City lign'd it 5 thofe re- 
mitted tothefotmer Abbey fcrupled it extremely, and at 
lall only fign'd it with great Reflections. 

Still petfifling in the fame Sentiments, the King finding Portmen. 
no way to reduce 'em but by difperfing 'em ; that was PORT-N^/l, in a Ship, fuch as are ufed to fallen the 
executed in 1709, and the Revenues given to the other Bin: 
rVl onallery. 

Upon this Evacuation, feveral Ecclefiaftics, and others 



FORTMANNIMOTE, in old Records, the Portmen's 
Court, held in any City or Town. 

PORT- .Ro/'es, in a Ship, thofe which ferve to haul up 
the Torts of the Ordnance. 

PORT-&*, Ann. 35 Men. 8. cap. 7. is the Sale of 
Filhprefently upon its Arrival in the Port or Haven. See 



who had the like Sentiments with regard to the Subfcription, 
as the Religious ; retir'd to Tort Royal, and had Apart- 
ments there j and there publilhed feveral Books both on 
the Subjea of this Difpute, and other Topics ; whence all 
who adhered to that Party, took the Name of Tort Roya- 
iijis, and their Books, Booh of Tort Royal 



to the Ports. SccNaie 

FORT-Kcfes, in a Ship, are the Embraftres, or Holes in 
the fides of the Veffel, thro' which the Muzzles of the Can- 
nons are put. Sea Embrasure. 

Large Ships have three Rows of Tort-Holes, or Batteries 5 
each ufually confining of fifteen Tort-Holes. 

In Storms, they ufe to Iliut up the Tort-Holes, to prevent 
the Water's driving thro' them. 

In Englijb, Dutch, and French Ships, their Valves or 



Hence we fay the' Writers of Tort Royal, Meffieurs de Cafements are fatten'd atop of the Aperture ; in Spanifi 
Tort Royal, the Tranilations of Tort Royal, the Greek and Vcffels a-fide of 'em 
latin Methods of Tort Royal, which are Grammars of 



PORTER, in the Circuit of Juflices, is an Officer that 
carries a Verge, or white Rod before the Juttice in Eyrej 
fo call'd iportando Virgam. See Verger. 

Porter of the Door of the Tarliament Houfe, is a 
neceffary Officer belonging to that High Court 5 who en- 
joys the Privileges accordingly. Cromp.Jurifd. 

PORTICO, in Architecture, a kind of Gallery built on 
the Gtcund ; or a Piazza incompafs'd with Arches, Supported 
by Columns 5 where People walk under Covert. See 
Piazza. 

The Roof is ufually vaulted, fometimes flat. The An- 
tients call'd it Lacunar. See Lacunar. 

Tho' the Word Tortico be derived from Torta, Gate, 
Door j yet is it apply'd toanydifpofirion of Columns which 
form a Gallery ; without any immediate relation to 
Doors, or Gates. 

The moll celebrated Tmico's of Antiquity were thofe of 
Solomon's Temple, which form'd the Atrium, and encom- 
pafs'd the Sanctuary : That of Athens, built for the People 
to divert themfelves in ; and wherein the Philofophers held 
theit Difputes and Conventions ; which occafion'd the 
the Knights havin? molt of Livonia taken Difciples of Zeno to be call'd Stoicks, from the Greek, ros, 
the Mufcovits, they put themfelves under Tortious : And that of Tompey at Rome, raifed merely 

for Magnificence; confiding of feveral Rows of Co- 
lumns fupporting a Plat- Form of vaft Extent : a Dcfign 
whereof, Serlio gives us in his Antique Buildings. 

Among the modern Tortico's, the moll celebrated is 
the Piazza of St. Teter of the Vatican. That of Covent- 
Gardtn, London, the Work of Inigo Jones, is alfo much 

PORT 



that Language. 

FORT-GLAIVE, q.d. Sword Bearer, an Order ot 
Knights in Toland, call'd by the Latins Enffen. See 
Knight. . 

It was confirm'd by Pope Innocent III. and by him lent 
mo Livonia to defend the Preachers of the Gofpels again!* 
the Infidels at the firrt Convctfion of that Country . Being 
too weak to effeS that Bufinefs, they united themfelves 
with the Teutonic, or Marian Knights, by the Pope's Au- 
thority ; and inllead of Knights of the Swotd, were call'd 
Knights of the Crofs. _ 

They feparated again in the time ollfnimis, their Great 
Matter, Anno 1541- . _ 

The 'Teutonic Knights being then dilpoflefsd of Trujjia, 
and the Tort-glaives going into Luther's Opinions, foon 
dwindled away ; for in the Year 1557. they fell out with 
the Eifhop of Riga, of the Houfe of ' "Brandenburgh, be- 
caufe he would not embtace their Notions ; and he, to fe- 
cute his own Eflate, put Riga into the hands of the To- 
landers. 

Afterward 
from them by the Mufcovifs, they pi 
the Proteflion of Sigifmond Auguflus, King of Toland, An. 
1559; but William of Furflembourg, their Great Matter, 
being bettay'd by his own Mercenaries into the hands of the 
Mnfcmttes, Gtv/jwWhisSucceflbr, following the Example 
of Albert, the Great Mailer of Tmffta, tranfafled with the 
aforefaid Sigifmond for the whole Eflate, which he fur- 
render'd to his own ufe in the Cattle of Riga, together admired. 
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TORT- Men, the twelve Burgeffes o$ Jpfwich are thus 
callM in ihe Stat. 13 Eliz. Cambden adds, that the Name 
was common to the Inhabitants of all the Cinque-Ports. 
See Quinq.ue Portus. 

POKTMOTE, fignifies a Court kept in Port or Haven- 
Towns ; as Swain-Mote in the Foreil. It is call'd the 
Portmote Court. See Port and Court. 

Portmotes are alfo held in fome Inland-Towns 5 as at 
Kntijl in Cbejbire. 

The Word is form'd from the Saxon, Forte, Port, and 
Gemot, Ccnventus, Meeting. 

PORT-SOKA, tfce Suburbs of a City, or a Place within 
the Liberties and Jurifdiclion thereof. 

The Word is form'd from the Saxon, Tort, City ; and 
Soka, Jurifdiftion. Conceffi quod nuilus de Civitate, vel Port- 
Soka fua caputs, Sec. Somner's Gavelkind. 

1'OK.TIU "Dura, and Mollis, in Anatomy, a Partition 
of the fifth Pair of Nerves of the Brain; which, before its 
cgrefs out of the Zktra Mater is apparently divided into 
two Branches ; the one pretty tough and firm, call'd 
Forth Dura 5 the other foft and lax, call'd Forth Mol- 
lis. See Nerve. 

PORTIO, "Portion, a Part, or Diviiion of any thing. 
See Part and Division. 

Portion, in the Canon-Law, is that Allowance, or 
Proportion, which a Vicar ordinarily has out of a Rectory or 
Impropriation, be it certain, oruncertain. See Vicar and 

Im PB.OiaiAT.ION. 

PORT10NER. Where a Parfonage is ferved fometimes 
by two, fometimes by three Minilrers, alternately; as 
Bromyard, Surford, Src. in Shropjbire \ the Vicars or 
Incumbents are call'd Portioners ; becaufe they have but 
their Portion, or Proportion of Tythes, or Profits of the 
Living. 

pORTLAND-#072<?, fee Stone. 

PORTRAIT, or PORTRAITURE, in Painting, the 
Representation of a Perfon, and efpecially a Face, done 
from the Life. See Painting. 

In this fenfe we fay, Portrait-Fainting, in oppofition 
to Hiilory-Painting, where all Refemblance of Perfon is 
difregarded. 

Portraits are ufually painted in Oil-Colours, fometimes 
in Water ; fometimes in Miniature, with Crayons, Pens, 
Padels, &c. See Limning, Miniature, &c. 

It was faid of a great Painter, who never fucceeded in 
the Likenefs, (Sir Peter Lely, if we miftake not) that he 
made a great many fine Pictures, but all poor Portraits. 

PORUS Silarius, Silary Fore, or Hepatic Duel, in A- 
natomy, a Duel, which, with the Cyitic, or Cholcidic, 
forms the common Canal of the Bile. See Bile. 

Fallopus was rmflaken in imagining that the POTUS Bi- 
larius carried the Bile into the Gall-Bladder. Its Office is 
to convey it into the Interlines, by the 2)uclus Communis 5 
for in blowing into it, that Inreitine is found to fwell. See 
Bilary and Ductus Communis. 

POSE, in Heraldry, denotes a Lion, Horfe, or other 
Beafi ftanding flill, with all four Feet on the Ground 5 to 
denote thereby that it is not in a moving Polture. 

POSITION, in Phyfics, Site, or Situation; an Affec- 
tion of Place, which expreffes the Manner of any Body's 
being therein. See Body, Place, £yc. 

Position, in Architecture, the Situation of a Building, 
with regard to the Points of the Horizon. See Building. 
. Vitruv'ms directs the ^Pofition of a Building to be fuch, 
as that the four Corners point dircclly to the four Winds. 

Position, in AOronomy. The Pofition of the Sphere 
is either right, parallel, or oblique; whence arifes the In- 
equality of our Days, Difference of Seafons, &c. See 
Sphere- _ 

Circles of Position, are fix great Circles paffing thro* 
the Interferon of the Meridian and Horizon, and dividing 
the Equator into twelve equal Parts. S^e Circle. 

The Spaces included between thefe Circles, are what 
the Aftrologers call the twelve Houfes 5 and which they re- 
fer to the twelve Triangles mark'd in their Themes. See 
Theme. 

Thefe Circles are reprefented on the Globe by the Semi- 
circle of Pofition. SeeGLOEE. 

Position, in Dancing, the Manner of difpofing the 
Feet, with regard to each other. 

There are four regular Fofitims .- The firft, when the 
Feet are ioin'd in a Line parallel to the Shoulders : The 
fecond, when the Heels are perpendicularly under the 
Shoulders; and of confequence, the width of the Shoulder 
a-part : The third, when one Foot is before the other, in 
fuch manner, as that the Heel is in the Cavity form'd by 
the Rotula and Carpus of the Foot: The fourth, when 
one Foot is the width of the Shoulders a-part from the o- 
ihcr ; the Heel ftill anfwering to the Cavity of the former : 
which is the only regular manner of Walking. 



Position, in Arithmetic, a Rule fo call'd, for Suppofi, 
thn. 

Rule of falfe Pofition, or of FalJIiood, confifts in the cal- 
culating on feveral falfe Numbers, taken at random, as if 
they were the true ones; and from the Differences found 
therein, determining the Number fought. 

Pofition is cither finglc or double. 

Single Position is, when there happens in the Propor- 
tion, fome Partition of Numbers into Parts proportional 5 
in which Cafe, the Queftion may be refolv'd at one Opera- 
tion by this Rule : . 

Imagine a Number at pleafure, and work therewith ac~ 
cording to the Tenour of the Queition, as if it were the 
true Number; and what Proportion there is between the 
falfe Conclufion, and the falfe Pofition; fuch -Proportion 
the given Number, has to the Number fought. 

Therefore, the Number found by Argumentation, ftiall 
be the firft Term of the Rule of Three; the Number fup- 
pes'd, the fecond Term j and the given Number, the 
third. See Golden Rule. 

Position ^Double, is, when there cao be no Partition in 
the Numbers to make a Proportion. 

In this Cafe, therefore, you mult make a Suppofition 
twice ; proceeding therein according to the Tenour of the 
Queftion. 

If neither of the fuppos'd Numbers folve the Propoii^ 
tion, obferve the Errors, and whether they be greater or 
leffer than the Refolution requireth ; and mark the Errors 
accordingly, with the Signs -{- and — . 

Multiply, contrariwife, the one Pofition by the other Er- 
ror; and if the Errors be both too great, or both too lit- 
tle, fubftracl the one Product from the other, and divide 
the Difference of the Products by the Difference of the 
Errors. 

If the Errors be unlike, as the one -j-, and the other—, 
add the Produces, and divide the Sum thereof, by the Sum 
of the Errors added together. For the Proportion of the 
Errors, is the fame with the Proportion of the Exceffes 
or Defects of the Numbers fuppoVd, to the Numbers 
fought. 

Position, In Geometry, S?£. a Term ufed in contra- 
diftinclion to Magnitude, &c. Thus, a Line is faid to be 
given in Pofition, Pcfitione data, when its Situation, Bear- 
ing, or Direction, with regard to fome other Line, is given ; 
On the contrary, a Line is given in Magnitude, when its 
Length is given, but not its Situation. 

Sir Ifaac Newton /hews how to find a Point, from which 
three Lines, perpendicularly let fall to three other Lines 
given in Fofition, have any given Ratio, &c. 

Position, is alfo ufed for aThefis, or Propofition, main- 
tain'd in the Schools. See Thesis. 

POSITIVE, a Term of Relation; fometimes oppos'd 
to Negative. 

Thus, we fay, the Commandments are fome of them Fo- 
fitive, others Negative. See Negative. 

Fofitive is alfo ufed in oppofition to Relative, or Arbi- 
trary. 

Thus, we fay, Beauty is no fofitive Thing, but depends 
on the different Tafies of the People. See Relative. 

Pofitive is alfo ufed in oppofition to Natural: Thus we 
fay, a Thing is of pofitive Right; meaning, it is founded 
on a Law, which depends abfolutely on the Authority of 
him who gave it. 

Thus, e. gr. the Prohibition of eating certain Beads, un- 
der the Old Law, was of Fofitive Right ; the Command 
to honour Father, and Mother, of Natural Right. See 
Right. 

Positive fgiimitity, in Algebra, a real, or affirmative 
Quantity j or a Quantity greater than nothing: thus cal- 
led, in oppofition to a privative or negative Quantity, which 
is lefs than nothing. See Quantity. 

Pofitive Quantities are defign'd by the Character -f-, 
prcfix'd to them, or fuppos'd to be prefix'd. See Cha- 
racter. 

Positive ^Degree, in Grammar, is the Adjective in its 
fimple Signification ; without any Companion. See De- 
cree. 

Or, Pofitive 1)egree, is that Termination of an Adjec- 
tive, which exprefles its Subject {imply, and abfolutely ; 
without comparing it with any other. Thus, good, bonus, 
fair, pulcloer, $$c. are in the pofitive ^Degree ; better, fairer, 
in the Comparative. See Comparative. 

Positive "Theology, is that which confifls in the fimple 
underitanding, or expounding of the Dogma's, and Articles 
of Faith ; as contain'd in the Holy Scriptures, or explain'd 
by the Fathers and Councils ; clear of all Difputes and Con- 
troverfies. See Theology. 

In this fenfe, Fofitive Theology (lands oppos'd ta.Scbo- 
lafiic, and Polemical Theology. See Scholastic and 
Polemical, 

Fosr- 
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Positive, in Mufic, the little Organ ufually behind, or 

the fo°t of the Organifl, play'd with the fame Wind, 

nd the fame Bellows, and confining of the fame Number 

*f pipes with the large one ; tho, thofe much fmaller, and 

in a certain Proportion. See Organ. 
In the Organs of the Jefuits, the Tofitive is in the grand 

Body. 

Positive Zevity. See Levity. 

Positive Cold. See Cold. 

POSSE Comitatus, Tower of the County, a Phrafe in 
Law, fignifying the Aid, and Attendance of all Knights, 
Gentlemen, Yeomen, Labourers, Servants, Apprentices, 
Villains and others, above the Age of fifteen Years, within 
the County ; becaufe all above that Age are bound to have 
Harnefs by the Statute of Winchefier : Only Women, Ec- 
defiaftical Pcrfons, and fuch as are decrepid, and infirm, 
are excus'd. For the Statute of 2 Hen. 5. fays, That Fer- 
rous able to travel, pall be affifiant to this Service. See 
Service. 

It is ufed, where a Poffeffion is kept upon a forcible En- 
try, or any Force of Refcue ufed, contrary to the Com- 
mand of the King's Writ, or in oppofition to the Execution 
of Juftice. 

POSSESSION, in Law, quafi pedis pofitio; an Action 
whereby we hold, or occupy, any thing, either de Jure, or 
de Fatlo. See Occupancy. 

Toffeffion de Fatlo, is when there is an aflual, and effec- 
tual Enjoyment of the Thing, See De Facto. 



So 1 thai Poffikkty does not imply any thing in the tiling 
poffible, butis a mere cxtrinfic Denomination taken from 
the Power of the Caufe, and principally of God. 

In .effect .f a creditable thing had any intrinfic Paffili- 
hty, it would follow that fuch thing mail exift even with- 
out the Caufc. 
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Fcfcffion de Jure, or in Law, is the Title a Man has to 

joy a thing, tho' it be fometimes ufurp'd, and in the ac- 

al Poffeffion of another. See De Jure. 

Unity of Poffeffion, is what the Civilians call Confolida- 
tion. JS.gr. If a Lord purchafe a Tenancy, held of him- 
felf by Herriot-Service; the Service becomes extinct, by 
Unity of Poffeffion, i. e, by the Scignory and Tenancy's 
coming to the fame hand. See Consolidation. 

A Poffeffion of three Years, in Matters perianal, begets a 
Rioht; and in real Eftares, a Poffeffion of ten Years, a- 
mong Perfons living near the Premifes, and twenty Years 
among thofe that live elfewhere. See Prescription. 

Possession, is fometimes alfo ufed for the Act of taking 
Pofieflou; which is perform'd with certain Formalities, 
whereby a Perfon is juiiify'd to be in the Enjoyment of any 
thing. 

Antiently, upon buying an Efiate, Toffeffion was taken 
with a deal of Ceremony : In fome places, by a Stick, a 
Branch, or a Straw, put in the hands of the Buyer by the 
Seller. See Investiture. 

Toffeffion of a 'Benefice, in fome Cuftoms, is taken, by 
entring the Church, kneeling down, kiffing the Altar, and 
ringing the Kell. 

In fome Cafes, Toffeffion is taken by the Sight of the 
Steeple. 

The Emperors antiently put Prelates in Toffeffion, by gi- 
ving them a Ring and a Staff. 

Posession is alfo ufed for the Title, or Prefcription, that 
gives a Right to hold any thing : Annual Toffeffion is the 
Ufitcaptio, which gives a Right to Moveables : A triennial 
and peaceable Toffeffion of a Benefice, is fufficient to 
maintain it ; provided it be founded on a plaufible Title. 

A Toffeffion of an Efiate for ten Years by a Perfon pre- 
fent, and of twenty Years by one abfent, with a Title ; or 
of thirty Years, without any ; gives a full Right. See Pre- 
scription. 

Centenary Toffeffion, conftitutes Toffeffion Immemorial ; 
the bell and moil indifputable of all Titles. 

Possession, is alfo ufed for the State of a Perfon fef- 
feffed by the Devil. 

It differs from Obfeffion; in that in the former, the De- 
vil afls inwardly 5 and in the latter, outwardly. See OB- 
SESSION. 

POSSESSIVE, in Grammar, a Term apply'd to Pro- 
nouns, which denote the Enjoyment or Poffeffion of any 
thing, either in particular, er in common. See Pronoun. 

Thus, mine, thine, his, ours, &c. are Pronouns Foffef- 
fwe. 

POSSIBILITAS, in our old Law-Books, is ufed for a 
thing done wilfully, or wittingly 5 in oppofition to Impof- 

J&ilitas, a thing done againft the will. Si autcm Ocu- 

los afnaffet reddat iieram ejus, ££ Impofiibilitatis accufetur 

in eo facia. Leg. Alfred. Again, Si quis ggat impof- 

fibiliter, non eft crmiino fimile ac fi voluntarie faciat. Leg. 
Sax. Ed. Senior. 

POSSIBILITY, Possibilitas, a Non-Repugnance to 
Exifling, in a thing that does not any way exift. See Pos- 
sible. 

This Non-Repugnance of Exifling is no other than the 
Producib'dity of any thing ; which confifts in this, that there 
are fufficient Caufes actually exifling, or at leaft poffible, 
whereby the thing may be produced, or be brought to ex- 
ill ; principally as there is a God, or an Almighty Caufe. 



■t t J^rr ™ y al i° W an m " m{ic T °F»Mty of a thing ; 
if by Toffiblhty, we do not underfknd its Froducibility or 
its Non-Repugnance to exift; but only the Non-Repug- 
nance of the Attributes contain'd in its Idea. But fuch 
Toffiblhty is merely Logical. 

POSSIBLE, Possieile, is fometimes oppos'd to real 
Exiftence, and underftood, in the Schools, of a Thing 
which tho' it does not aftually exift, yet may exift; a« a 
new Star, another World, &c. which are particularly faid 
to be phyfically poffible. 

It is alfo oppos'd to Impoffible; in which fenfe it is appli- 
cable to any thing that does not contradict itfelf, or involve 
contradictory Predicates ; whether it aflually exift or not: 
As^Man, Fire; thefe are alfo faid to \x Logically poffible. 

'Tis a great Point of Controverfy among the School Phi- 
lofophers, whether, and how far Things mav be faid to 
have any Entity, while only in a State of Foffibiliiy. See 
Possibility. 

Toffibles are ordinarily conceiv'd to be three- fold ; future. 
potential, and merely poffible. 

Future, is that of a 1'hing, whofe Produaion is decreed, 
and afcertain'd ■. V.gr. the Futurition of all thofe Events, 
fix'd by the Immutable Decree of the Immutable Will of 
the Almighty. 

_ Potential, or in potentia, is that which is contain'd, or 
lies hid in its Caufes ; as the Tree in the Seed, the Fruit 
in the Tree, &c. 

A mere Poffible, is that which might exift, tho' it never 
ihall. 

Others diftinguifh Pojfibies into Metaphyfical, Phyficah 
and Poffible. 

Metafhyfical, is that which may at leaft be brought to 
Being by fome fupernatural and divine Power ; as the Re- 
furrection of the Dead : In which fenfe the Word is op- 
pos'd to an Impoffible even to God himfelf ; as a crooked 
Straitncfs, a fquare Circle, an infinitely perfect Creature, 
a mortal God. 

Phyfical, or Natural, is that which may be effected by 
a natural Power ; as to overturn the Tarhifb Empire. In 
oppofition to fuch Things as cannot be produe'd by any 
finite Power ; as, to reftore the Dead, (yc. 

Ethical, or Moral, is that which may be done by pru- 
dent Perfons ; ufing all the proper means they have for the 
fame : And again, it is ufed lor any thing done according 
to right Reafon, and confidently with the Laws. In the 
firft fenfe, it is poffible for the Venetians to beat the Turks 
at Sea : In the fecond, whatever is right and juft, is pof- 
fible. 
_ POST, in the Military Art, any Ground, or Place, for- 
tify'd or not, where a Body of Men make a Stand, fortify 
themfelves, or remain in a Condition to fight an Enemy. 

Hence they fay, the Pcfi was reliev'd, the Poft was quit- 
ted, the Tofi was taken Sword in hand, &c. 

A Spot of Ground feiz'd by a Party to fecure the Front 
of an Army, and to cover the Tofis, that are behind, they 
call an advane'd Tofi : And the Advance Guard, or the 
Right of the two Lines of an Army, iSc. they call the Toll 
of Honour. 

The Word is form'd from the Latinpofitus, placed 5 fome 
derive it from Totcfias, Power. 

Posts, in Building, pretty big Pieces of Timber, plac'd 
upright in Houfes, ££c. 

The corner Tofis are call'd the principal Tofis ; and the 
Tofis framed into Brcfiummers between principal Tofis 
for ftrengthening the Carcafs of the Houfe, are call'd the 
Trick-Tofts. 

An excellent Method to preferve Tofis from rotting, is 
to burn the Ends that are to be fet in the Ground; the Out- 
fide to a very Coal. 

Post, the Difpatch a Coutier, or Letter-Carrier, makes, 
by changing Horfes from time to time. See Courier. 

The Word is alfo apply'd to the Perfon himfelf; the 
Houfes where he takes up, and lays down his Charge ; and 
the Stages or Diftances between Houfe and Houfe. 

The Name is borrow'd hence, that the Horfes ixtpofiti, 
placed, or difpofed from diflance to diilance. 

We find mention made of Poyr-Horfes in the Theodofiaa 
Code, de Curfu publico; but thefe were very different from 
the prefenr Eltablifhment, and were only public Horfes, 
firft appointed by Tra]an ; till whofe Time, the Meffen- 
gers feiz'd any Horfes that came in their way. 

Louis Homigk has an exprefs Treatife on Tofis, whereof 
he makes four kinds ; viz. on Horfeback, in Chariots, in 
Soats, and on Foot; which Lift kind is in ufe in Italy, Tur- 
key, and Tern. 

10 G Hen- 
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Herodotus afcrlbes the Origin of Tofts to Cyras op Xerxes 5 
but the Top inftituted by thofe Princes were no more than 
Couriers. See Courier. 

In effect, Tofts on the prefent footing are but a modern 
Invention ; tho' fome go back as high as Charlemaign. 

'Tis certain it was the Policy, or rather the Diffidence of 
Louis XI. of France, that they owed their Rife to J that 
uneafy Prince firft fettling them by an Ordonnance of the 
19th of June, 14^4. to be the fooner, and the more furely 
advertis'd of what pafs'd in his own Kingdom, and in the 
neighbouring States. 

From France, the Inftitution propagated itfelf, by de- 
grees, thro' the feveral other Parts of Europe: In Ger- 
many, Hornigk obferves, Pop were firft fettled by the 
Count de Taxis at his own Expence ; in acknowledgment 
whereof, the Emperor Matthias in 1616, gave him, in Fief, 
the Charge of "Po/MMafler under him and his Succeffors. 

In England, Fop were firft eftablifh'd by Aft of Par- 
liament 12 Car. 2. which enabled the King to fettle a Poft- 
Office, and appoint a Governour. 

The Englifi Poft-O&cc is now manag'd by twoCommif- 
fioners, who have under them about forty other Officers, 
of their own appointing, who are all fworn, and give Secu- 
rity for their faithful Difcharge, &C. as the Receiver, Comp- 
troller, Accomptant, fix Clerks of the feveral Roads, a 
Window-Man, and fixteen Sorters, for the Inland Office. 
For the Foreign Office, are a Comptroller and Alphabet- 
keeper, fix Clerks, and a Foreign Officer. Befides Sollici- 
tor and Clerks, and fixty-feven Letter-Carriers. 

From this Office, Letters and Packets are difpatch'd eve- 
ry Monday, to France, Spain, Italy, Germany, Sweden, 
Kent, and the Downs; every Tuefday to all Parts of Eng- 
land,Scotland,ini Ireland; alfo to Holland, Germany, Swe- 
den, iSc. every Wednesday to Kent only, and the Downs ; 
every Thurfday to all Parts of England and Scotland; as 
alfo to France, Spain, and Italy ; every Friday to Flanders 
and Holland, Germany, Sweden, Kent, and the Downs ; 
and every Saturday to all Parts of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 

Again, Letters are return'd to London from all Parts of 
England and Scotland, Wales only excepted, every Mon- 
day, Wednesday, and Friday : From Wales every Monday 
and Friday ; and from Kent and the Downs, every Day. 

On this grand Office depend 182 Toft-tAs&txs in Eng- 
land and Scotland, who keep regular Offices in their Stages, 
and Sub-Poft-Mafters in their Branches. 

Tho' the Number of Letters in England was antiently 
■very inconfiderable j yet is it now fo increafed, that this 
Office, before the Addition of the Penny Pop, was farm'd 
at 50000 /. per Ann. 

The Charge of a Letter of a Sheet of Paper 80 Miles, 
is 3 d. of two Sheets, 6 d. for above 80 Miles, a Sheet 4 d. 
two, id. An Ounce of Letters for 80 Miles, is. for a- 
bove, 1 s. 6 d. 

Note, The Toft travels at the rate of no Miles in 14 
Hours.' For thofe who chufe to travel with the Poft, Hor- 
fes are ready, at the Rate of 3 d. per Mile, and i\d. to the 
Boy every Stage. 

The Great Mogul performs part of his Poftage by Pi- 
geons, kept in feveral places, for the Conveyance of Let- 
ters on extraordinary Occafions. They will carry them 
from one end of that vail Empire to another. The fame 
Vehicles have been ufed by the Dutch in Sieges. And at 
this day, Tavernier obferves, the Conful of Alexandretta 
fends News daily to Aleppo, in five Hours rime, by means 
of Pigeons; tho' thofe two Places are three Days Journey 
on horfeback a-part. 

yeajy-PosT, a Toft eftablifh'd for the Benefit of Lon- 
don, and the Parts adjacent ; whereby, any Letter or Parcel, 
not exceeding one Pound Weight, or ten Pound Value, is 
fpeedily and fafely convey'd to and from all Parts within 
the Bills of Mortality, to moft Towns and Villages within 
ten Miles of London. 

This Office is managed by a Comptroller, under whom 
are an Accomptant, Collector, fix Sorters, feven Sub- 
Sorters, and above an hundred Meffengers. 

Posts, in Sculpture, &c. Ornaments form*d after the 
manner of Rolls, or Wreathings ; thus call'd, becaufe they 
feem to run after one another. 

Some are fimple j others enrich'd, or fiourifh'd . 

Post, after, is alfo a Z.tfri«Prepofition, ufed, inCompofi- 
tion, with feveral Eng'ifi Words ; and generally implying a 
Relation of Tofteriority. 

Post Communion, a Prayer which the Prieft recites after 
the Communion. See Communion. 

Post Diem, a Fee, by way of Penalty, on a Sheriff, for 
his Neglecl: in returning a Writ after the Day affign'd. See 
Return. 

For this the Cuftos Srevium has four Pence ; whereas he 
has nothing, if ir be rerurn'd at the Day. See Writ. 

Post-N««, in our Statutes, is particularly ufed for fuch 



Perfons as were born in Scotland, after the Acceffion of King 
James I. to the Crown of England. 

7 Jac. 1. it was by all the Judges folemnly adjudg'd 
That fuch Perfons were no Aliens in England; as, on the 
contrary, the Ante-Nati, or thofe born in Scotland, before 
that Acceffion, were Aliens here in refpefl to the Time of 
their Birth. 

Foft-Natus is alfo ufed by SraBon, Fleta, Glanville, £?<;. 
for the fecond Son : Thus in Srompton, lib. 2. Eft con '_ 
fuetudo in quibufdam partibus quod Poft-Natus prefertur 
frimogenito. 

Yos-c-poning, the putting any thing after, or behind an- 
other; with regard either to the Order of Ti me, or Place. 

Sometimes it is taken in an ill part ; as when we fay. 
The Book-binder has poft-poned a Sheet, iSc. of a Book. 

Vosr-Script, an After-Thought, or Article added to a 
Letter or Memoir; containing fomething learnt, or recol- 
lected after the Subscription, or Conclufion of the Piece. 

It is ufually mark'd thus, P. S. The Spetlatcr obferves, 
that a Woman's Mind is ever better learnt from her CP.S. 
than her Letter. 

Post Date. See Date. 

Post Diffeifm, a Writ given by the Statute of Weftmin- 
fter, for him who having recover'd Lands or Tenements, 
by precipe quodreddat, upon Default or Reddition, is a- 
gain diffeiz'd by the former Diffeizor. See Disseisin. 

Post Fine, a Duty belonging to the King for a Fine 
formerly acknowledg'd before him, in his Court ; paid by 
the Cognizee after the Fine is fully pafs'd, and all things 
touching the fame accompli fli'd. 

The Rate isfo much, and half fo much, as was paid to 
the King for the Tre-Fine; and is collected by the Sheriff 
of the County where the Land lies, and to be anfwer'd by 
him into the Exchequer. See Fi n e. 

Post Term, a Fee, or Penalty, taken by the Cuftos 
Srevium of the Courr of Common- Pleas only, for the fi- 
ling any Writ by an Attorney, after the Term or ufual 
Time in which fuch Writs are returnable : for which the 
Cuftos Srevium has twenty Pence. See Writ, 

POSTEA, in Law, a Return or Certificate of the Pro- 
ceedings by Nift PriuS into the Court of Common-Pleas ; 
after a Verdict. ; and there afterwards recorded. 

POSTSCEN1UM, in the antient Theatre. See Para- 

SCENIUM. 

Post Predicaments, in Logic, are certain general Affec- 
tions, or Properties, aiifing from a Comparifon of Predi- 
caments with each other; or, Modes following the Predi- 
caments, and often belonging to many. 

Such, according to Arifiotle, are Oppofite, prius, jimul, 
metus, and habere ; the three firft of which are in all Pre- 
dicaments. 

POSTERIOR, a Term of Relation, implying fomething 
behind, or that comes after another. In which fenfe it is 
ufed in oppofition to Prior and Anterior. 

The Back and Hips are the Pofterior Parts of Man. 
Ariftotle gives Prior and Pofterior Analytics. A Date is 
Pofterior to another, when it is later, or freifier. See 
Date. 

POSTERIORITY, in Law, a Term of Comparifon and 
Relation in Tenure, oppofite to Priority. 

A Man holding Lands, or Tenements of two Lords, holds 
of his antienterLordby Priority ; and ofhis later Lord by 
Pofteriority. 

POSTERN, in Fortification, afalfe Door, ufually made 
in the Angle of the Flank, or of the Curtain, or near the 
Orillon ; defcending into the Ditch, for the Convenience of 
private Sallies. 

The Word is alfo ufed in the general for any private or 
back Door. Toteftas habere pofternam in omni Curiape- 
nitus inhibeatur, fed aniens fi Ingreffus, &c. Fleta. 

POSTHUMUS, or Posthumous, a Child born after 
the Death of his Father, or even of his Mother. 

Among the Romans, Popmmus was alfo ufed for a Child 
born after the making of a Teftament, which occafion'd the 
Teftator to alter it. 

The Word is compofed of the Latin, 'Poft, and Humus, 
ground. Hence rhe Word comes to be ufed figuratively 
for the Works of an Author that were not published till 
after his death . 

POSTILLA, a Word antiently ufed for a Note, or Re- 
mark, wrote in the Margin of the Bible ; and afterwards 
for a Note wrote in any other Book pofterior to the Text. 

Trivet, in his Chronicle, fpeaking of S. Langton, Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, fays, Super Sibliam Portillas fecit; 
& earn per Capitula quibus nunc ittuntur modern! diftinxit : 
And that Alexander Bifhop of Chefter, Super Pfalterittm 
Poftillas fcripflt. Knighton, another of our Hiftorians, 
fpeaking of one Hugh, Dominican and Cardinal, fays, 
Totambibliam poftillavit. 

POSTING, among Merchants, the putting an Account 
forward, from one Book to another. See Boon-Keeping- 
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POSTIQUE, or Postic, in Architecture, &c. An Or- 
nament of Sculpture is faid to be 'Poftique, when it is added 
after the Work itfelf is done. 

A Table of Marble, or other Matter, is alfo faid to be 
IPojlique, when it is incruftated in a Decoration of Archi- 
tecture, tile. 

The Word is form'd from the Italian, 1>opccio, 
added. 

POSTLIMINIUM, Postliminy, among the R imam, 
the Return of one who had gone to fojourn elfewhere, had 
been banifh'd, or been taken by the Enemy ; to his own 
Country, and State. Thus call'd, according to Alt. Gellius, 
from TgJI and limen, q. d. a Return to the fame Limen, 
i. e. the fame Bounds or Threfhold. 

Some, from Amm. Marcell. will have it thus call'd, 
becaufePerfons were reftored to the Houfe thro' a Hole in 
the Wall, fop limen, not by going over the Threfhold, 
which was elteemed ominous. 

^Pofliminiwn was alfo a Law whereby one recovered an 
Inheritance or other Matter that had been lofl. 

POSTULATE, in Mathematics, a clear, evident Pro- 
pofition ; wherein it is affirm'd or deny'd, that fomething 
may or may not be done. See Proposition. 

A thing immediately deduced from the Confideratior: of 
one (ingle Definition, if it exprefs fomething to agree, or 
difagree to another, is call'd an Axiom : If it affirm that 
fomething may or may not be done, it is call'd a 
Tofiulate. 

Thus, e.gr. from the Genefis of a Circle, 'tis evident 
that all right Lines drawn from the Centre to the Circum- 
ference, are equal j fince they only reprefent one and the 
fame Line, in a different Situation : This Proportion, 
therefore, is eflcem'd an Axiom. See Axiom. 

Kut, fince it is evident from the fame Definition, that 
a Circle may be defcribed with any Interval, and from any 
Point ; this is accounted a 'Pop/late. 

Axioms, and Vofittttttes, therefore, feem to have nearly 
the fame relation to each other, that Theorems and Pro- 
blems have. See Theorem,^- 

POSTULATION, in the Canon-Law, the Nomination 
of a Perfon to a Dignity in the Church ; to which, by the 
Canons, he cannot be ekaed ; as, for want of Age, of 
Birth, becaufe already poffefs'd of a Benefice incompatible 
therewith, or the like Impediment. 

Thus the formal Eleflion of fuch a Perfon being faulty, 
they are obliged to proceed by way of Tofiulation ; that 
is, the Chapter befeeches the Petfon to whom the Confir- 
mation of the Election belongs, to approve of it, tho' it 
be not Canonical. 

The Perfon to whom the Supplication is made by the 
Froteftants in Germany, is the Empetor ; by the Papifls, 
" the Pope. 

t! tcqtiefort obferves, that when a part of the Chapter 
ekas, and another 'Populates, the Number of Toflulants 
muft be twice as great as that of the Electors, to bring the 
Matter to a 'population. . 

POSTURE, in Painting, Sculpture,^- the Situation of 
a Figure, with regard to the Eye ; and of the feveral prin- 
cipal Members thereof, with regard to one another 5 
whereby its Aaion is exprefs'd. See Attitude. 

A good part of the Painter's Art confills in adjufling the 
•PofimXS i in giving the moil agreeable 'Pofiurcs to his Fi- 
gures; in accommodating them to the Characfers of tile 
refpeaive Figures, and the part each has in the Aaion ; 
and in conducting them and purfuing them through- 

Toftures are either Natural, or Artificial. The former 
ate luch as Nature feems to have had a View to in the 
Mcchanifm of the Body ; or rather fuch as the ordinary 
Aaions and Occafions of Life lead us to exhibit, while 
young, and the Joints, Mufcles, Ligaments, kic. flexible 

Artificial are thofe which fome extraordinary Views, or 
Occafions lead us to exhibit : Such, e.gr- are thofe of 
our 'Poflure-Mtlflen. 

A Painter would be ftrangely puzzled with the Figure 
cfClark, (the late famous •Pofture-Mafter of 'Pall-Mall) 
in a Hifloty-piece. This Man, as we find in the Fbilof. 
'trar.CaS. had fuch an abfolme Command of his Mufcles, 
i£c. that he could disjoint almoft his whole Body ; fo that 
he impos'd on that great Surgeon, Mullens; who look'd 
on him in fuch a tniferable Condition, he would not un- 
dertake his Cure. Tho' a well-made Man, he would ap- 
pear with all the Deformities imaginable: Hunch-back'd, 
Pot-belly'd, Sharp-breafted, S?c- He disjointed his Arms, 
Shoulders, Legs, and Thighs ; and render'dhimfelf fuch 
an Object of Pity, that he has frequently extorted Money, 
in quality of a Cripple, from the fame Company he 
had the Minute before been in, in quality of a Comrade. 
He would make his Hips Hand a confiderable way out 
from his Loins ; and fo high as to invade the place of his 
Back. Yet his Face was the molt changeable part about 
him j and fhew'cl more 'Poflures than all the reft of him- 
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felfi he could exhibit all the uri;outh odd- Faces of a 
Quaker's Meeting. 

VQT- Jjhes, are properly the AJhes of certain Vegetables 
ufed in the making of Glafs and Soap. See Ashes. 

Such are the A/hes of the Herb Kali t call'd alfo Salt- 
Wort Glafs- Weed, Wc from its great uf'e in Glafs- making. 
See Glass. 

Pot-Apes are alfo call'd Cineres davellati, and make 
the Bafis of Salt of Tartar, and moft of the lixivial Salts 
as our Chymifts of late manage 'em for Cheapnrfs See' 
Kali, &c. 

The Bnglljli and Dutch make a confiderable Commerce 
of Pot-Apes which they bring from about the Slack Sea ; 
ufing great Quantities thereof in the Preparation of their 
Cloths, £f?c% thofe Ames being found excellent to fcour 
withal. See Fulling. 

The N&mcPot-Ajkes'is alfo popularly apply'd to all kinds 
of Ames bought up and down the Counrry, an d mixed 
together, for the making of green Glafs : But the beft of 
Englijh Pot-Apes are thofe made of the fmaller common 
Highway-Thiltle; tho' all Thirties are good. Fern alfo 
makes excellent Pot-Apes. 

POTABLE, fomething that may be taken, orfwallow'd, 
by wayof Drink. See Drink. 

The Chymifls talk much of Rotable Gold, AnrumPo- 
tabile. See AuRUMatid Gold. 

POTENT, orPoTENCE, in Heraldry, 
a Term for a kind ofaCrofs in the Fi- 
gure adjoining. See Cross. 

He beareth Sable, a Crofs Potent, Or, 
by the Name of Aleyn. 

This Form reprefents the upper end of 
a Crutch ; for antiently Crutches were 
call'd Pote?zts. 

POTENTIA, Power, or that whereby a thing is capable 
either of acting, or being acted on. Sec Power. 

Hence, Power is of two kinds, Active, and Pajjive. 

AEtive Power, call'd alfo by a barbarous, but iigniiicant 
School-Term, Operativity, is the Efficacy, or Faculty of 
any Being, in virtue whereof fomething arifes, or is produ- 
ced by it. Such is the Power of fpeak'mg, in Man. 

Pajjive, or Receptive Power, is a Capacity of receiving 
fome Ac!:; e.gr. rne Capacity of Knowing a Man. 

This is alfo call'd Sub'p&iva Potentia, Subjective Power. 

1o exifi in Potentia, is ufed among the School-Wri- 
ters, to denote that Exiilence which a thing has in a Caufe 
capable of producing ir, but which has not actually pro- 
duced it : In which it itands oppofed to Exiitence inatitt* 
See Possibility and Existence. 

POTENTIAL, in the Schools, is ufed to denote, and 
diilinguifh, a kind of Qualities, which are fuppofed to exift 
in the Body in Potentia only j by which they are capable, 
in fome manner, of affecting and impreflingon us me Ideas 
of fuch Qualities, tho' not actually inherent in themf.rlves. 

In this fenfe we fay Potential Hear, Potential Cold. &c 
Brandy and Pepper, tho' cold to the Touch, are Potentially 
hot. 

Potential Cold is a relative Term, by which we mean 
that fuch a thing is not actually cold to the Touch, but in 
its Effects and Operations, if taken inwardly. See Cold. 

This Quality is fuppofed to arife from the Size, Shape, 
$0G, of its component Particles, which give fome check or 
retardation to the Blood's Motion, whereby it is lefs agi- 
tated, and upon which the fenfible parts of the Body are 
not fo briskly {-truck by it j the perception of which dimi- 
nution or change of Motion in the Organs of Feeling, is 
call'd Cold. 

Hence every thing thatleffens the Blood's Motion, with 
relation to theSenfation before made, is cold ■-, and every 
thing which increafesit, may be c-AVd Pote?itial Heat. See 
Heat. 

Potential, in Medicine, &c. Cauteries are either 
Actual, viz. a Button of red-hot Iron ; or 'Potential, as 
Lime, and other Caullic Drugs. See Cautery. 

Potential, in the Schools, is alfo ufed for fomething 
that has the Quality of a Genus. See Genus. 

Grotius ufes the Phrafe Potential Parts of a State, in 
oppofition to the Subjective Parts. 

By Potential, he means thofe Parts which have the So- 
vereign Power : By Subjective, thofe fubject thereto ; 
which are that, with regard to the Sovereign Power, that 
feveral Species are with regard to the Genus, whereof they 
are thefubjective Parts. 

For in the Schools, a Potential Whole is that which has 
its Parts under it, as a Genus has its Species : to diftingui/h 
it from an Actual Whole, which has its Parts in itfelf 3 as a 
Body compofed of Matter and Form. 

Grotius maintains, that tho' the Sovereign Power be one 
and indivifible, yet it may have feveral Potential Parts -. 
For, as in the Roman Empire, there have been two Po- 
tential Heads, the one ruling in the Eaft, the other in the 
Weft; yet the Imperial Authority all the while iingle and 
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indivifible : So is it poffible the Subjective Parts com- 
bining to give away their Sovereignty, may not give it m- 
tire, but refervea part of it for certain Emergencies. In 
which Cafe the Subjective part becomes Potential. And 
thus there are two Potential parts, yet the Sovereignty 

fmg le - . . 

Potential, in Grammar, gives the Denomination to 
one of the Moods. See Mood. 

The Potential Mood is the fame in Form, with the Sub- 
junctive ; but differs from it in this, that it hath always 
implied in it, either foffum, volo, oxdebeo; asRoget, that 
is Rogare fotejl, a Man may ask. See Subjunctive. . 

It is fometimes called the permiffive Mood, becaufe it 
often implies a Permifiion, or Conceffion to do a thing ; as, 
Hal/eat, iialeat, vivat, ctim ilia Terent. 

POTION, a liquid Medicine, in form of a Draught, 
to be taken at one time. 

There are purging Potions, Emetic Potions, Diaphoretic, 
Pefloral, Cephalic, Cardiac, Stomachic, Hyfteric, Vul- 
nerary, Carminative, ££c. Potions. 

POTTERY, the Art of making Earthen-Pots, and 
Veffels ; or, the Manufactory of Earthen-Ware. See 

ThcJVheeUnA Zathe are the Chief, almoft the only In- 
ftruments, ufed in Pottery ; the firft for large Works, the 
fecond for fmall : The, in reality, they are much the 
fame as to the manner of uiing them. 

The Potter's Wheel confitls principally in its Nut, which 
is a Beam or Axis, whofe Foot or Pivot plays perpendicu- 
larly on a Free-ftonc Sole or Bottom. From the four 
Corners a-top of this Beam, which does not exceed two 
foot in height, arife four Iron Bars, call'd the Spokes of 
the Wheel; which forming diagonal Lines with the Beam, 
defcend, and are faften'd at bottom to the Edges of a 
ftrong wooden Circle, four foot in Diameter, perfectly 
like the Felloes of a Coach-Wheel, except that it has 
neither Axis nor Radii ; and is only join'd to the Beam, 
which ferves it as an Axis, by the Iron Bars. The Top of 
the Nut is flat, of a circular Figure, and a foot in diameter. 
On this is laid a piece of glaz'd Earth, to be turn'd and 
falbion'd. 

The Wheel thus difpofed, is encompaiied with four 
Sides of four different pieces of Wood, fuftain'd on a 
wooden Frame : The hind-piece, which is that whereon 
the Workman fits, is made a little inclining towards the 
Wheel : On the fore-piece are placed the pieces of pre- 
pared Earth. Laflly, the fide-pieces ferve the Workman 
to reft his Feet againft ; and are made inclining to giye 
him more orlefs room, according to the Size of the Veflel 
to be turn'd. By his fide is a Trough of Water, where- 
with from time to time he wets his Hands, to prevent the 
Earth's flicking to 'em. 

To life the Wheel. The Potter having prepared his Earth, 
and laid a piece of it fuitable to the Work he intends, on 
the Top of the Beam ; fits down ; his Thighs and Legs 
much expanded, and his Feet relied on the fide-pieces, as 
is moil convenient. 

In this Situation he turns the Wheel round, till it has 
got the proper Velocity i when, wetting his Hands in the 
Water, he bores the Cavity of the Veflel, continuing to 
widen it from the middle ; and thus turns it into Form : 
turning the Wheel a-frelh, and wetting his Hands, from 
time to time. , . 

When the Veffel is too thick, they ufe a flat piece of 
Iron with a Hole in the middle, and fomewhat /harp on 
one Edge, to pare off what is redundant. Laflly, when 
the Veffel is fini/h'd, they take it off from the circular 
Head by a Wire pafs'd underneath the Veffel. 

The 'Potter's Lathe, is alfo a kind of Wheel, but fimpler 
and (lighter than the former. Its threechief Members are 
an Iron-Beam or Axis, three foot and an half high, and 
two Inches in Diameter ; a little wooden Wheel all of a 
piece, an Inch thick, and feven or eight in Diameter, pla- 
ced horizontally atop of the Beam, and ferving to form 
the Veflel on ; and another larger wooden Wheel, all of 
a piece, three Inches thick, and two or three Foot broad, 
faften'd to the fame Beam at bottom, parallel to the Ho- 
rizon. The Beam or Axis turns by a Pivot at bottom, in 
an Iron Stand. 

The Workman gives the Motion to the Lathe with his 
Feet," by pufhing'the great Wheel alternately with each 
Foot'; flill giving it a greater or lefs degree of Motion, as 
his Work requires. 

They work with the Lathe, with the fame Inftruments, 
and after the fame manner, as the Wheel. 

But neither the one nor the other ferve for any more 
than the forming of the Body of the Veffel, ($c. The 
Feet, Handles, and Ornaments, if there be any, befide 
the Mouldings, being to be made andfet on by Hand ; 
If there be any Sculpture in the Work, 'tis ufually done in 
Earthen or Wooden Moulds, prepared by a Sculptor, un- 



lefs the Potter have Skill enough to do it himfelf, which i 
very rare. 

As to the Glazing, or Varnifhing of the Work ; tis 
ufually done with mineral Lead, i. e. Lead pulveriz'd by 
throwing Charcoal-Duff into the melted Lead, and the 
Alhes of Lead ; which, in effect, are only its Scum and 
Scoria. See Lead. 

For the Chinefe Pottery, fee Porcelain. 

POTTLE, an Englijh Meafure, containing two Quarts. 
See Measure. 

Two of thefe Pottles, in the Liquids, make a Gallon • 
but in dry Meafure rhree go to a Gallon. See Gallon. 

POUDER, or Powder, in Pharmacy, a dry Medicine 
pulveriz'd, or prepared by being broken and reduced into 
almoft imperceptible Atoms, either in a Mortar, or by 
Chymical Operations, ££c. See Pulverization. 

Fouder of Viper, Viperine Pouder, has of late days 
come much in requefl. See Viperine. 

Styptic Pouder, Sympathetic Ponder, Sic. SeeSTYPnc, 
Sympathetic, &c. 

Pouder for the Hair, is Flower of Wheat, or Beans, 
well lifted and prepared, to give it an agreeable Odour. 

That wherein Starch Grounds is mixed, is the word. See 
Starch. 

Jefuits Pouder, Pulvis Patrum. See Cortex Pertt- 
vianus. 

G//«-Pouder, fee Gvw-Powdcr. 

Pouder Chefs, in the Sea-Language, are Boards join'd 
in form of a Triangle, and fill'd with Gun-powder, Pebbles, 
&c. which they fet fire to when the Ship is boarded by an 
Enemy, and foon make all clear before 'em. 

POUDERINGS, in Building, a Term fometimes ufed 
for Devices ferving to fill up vacant Spaces, in carv'd Works : 
As alfo, in Efcutcheons, Writings, l£c. 

Pouderings, in Heraldry, fee Fur. 

POULTICE, orPouLTis, a Form of Medicine call'd 
alfo Cataflafm. See Cataplasm. 

POULTRY, fee Fowl. 

POUNCE, among Artificers, a little Heap of Charcoal- 
Dull, inclofed in fome open Stuff"; to be pals'd over Holes 
prick'd in a Work, in order to mark the Lines or Defigns 
thereof on a Paper placed underneath; to be afterwards 
finifh'dwith a Pencil, a Needle, or the like. 

'Pounce is much ufed by Embroiderers, to transfer their 
Patterns upon their Stuffs ; by Lace-Makers, and fome- 
times alfo by Engravers, and Writing- Mailers. 

The Word is form'd trom the French, Pounce, Pumice- 
flone ; in regard they antiently ufed Pumice-Hone powder'd 
for this purpofc. 

Pounces, in Falconry, the Talons, or Claws of a Bird 
of Prey. 

POUND, a Weight, of a certain Proportion, much ufed 
as a Standard for determining the Gravities and Quantities 
of Bodies. See Weight. 

The Word is derived from the Saxon, Pund, Pondus, 
Weight. 

We have two different Pounds in England; the Pound 
Troy, and the Pound Auerdupis. 

The Pound Troy confifts of i: Ounces, each Ounce* of 
20 Penny-weights, and each Penny-weight of 24 Grains ; 
fo that 4S0 Grains make an Ounce, and 57^0 Grains a 
Pound. See Ounce, &c. 

ThisPound isuled in the weighing of Silver, Gold, pre- 
cious Stones, all kinds of Grains, ££c 

It is alfo ufed by the Apothecaries, tho' differently di- 
vided : Among them 2+ Grains make a Scruple, 5 
Scruples a Drachm, 8 Drachms an Ounce, and 12 Ounces 
a Pound. See Scruple, &c. 

The Pound Avoirdupois confifts of 10" Ounces; but 
then the Avoirdupois Ounce is lefs by 42 Grains than the 
Troy Ounce, which amounts to nearly a 12th part of the 
whole; fo that the Ounce Avoirdupois only contains 438 
Grains, and the Troy Ounce 480. 

The difference whereof is nearly as that of 73 to So ; 
l. e. 73 Ounces Troy make 80 Ounces Avoirdupois. 112 
Avoirdupois Pounds make the Hundred Weight, or 
Quintal. See Quintal. 

By this Pound are weigh'd all large and coarfe Com- 
modities, Flefh, Butter, Cheefe, Iron, Hemp, Lead, 
Sreel, £?c. 

An Avoirdupois Pound is equal to 14 Ounces i of a Paris 
Pound. So that 100 of the formzrPcllnds make pi of the 
latter. 

The French Pound contains 16 Ounces ; but one French 
Pound is equal to one Pound one O^nce | of an Avoirdupois 
Pound ; fo that ico Paris Foitnds make 109 Englijh Avoir- 
dupois Pounds. 

The Paris Pound is divided in two manners; the firft 
divifion is into two Marcs, the Marc into eight Ounces, the 
Ounce into eight Grofs, the Grofs into three Deniers, the 
Denier into twenty lour Grains, each weighing a Grain of 
Wheat. 

The 
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The fecond Divifion of fhe5>«.W is into two half 'Pounds ; 
the half Found into two Quarters; the Quarter into two 
Demi-quarters; the_ Demi-quarter into two Ounces; the 
Ounce into two half Ounces, t£c. 

The firfi Divifion is ufually follow'd in weighing Gold, 
Silver, and other precious Wares ; and the latter in thofe of 
.lefs value. 

At Lyons the Foundis 14 Ounces. One hundred 'Paris 

Founds make jio" Lyon 'Pounds. At Venice, the Pound 

is equal to eight Ounces, three Quarters of the French 
'Pound, &c. 

For thcfeveral Pounds of the feveralCities end Countries, 
their 'Proportion, Reduction, XHviJion, &c. fee Weight. 

Pound is alfo an imaginary Money, ufed in accounting ; 
containing more or lefs, according to the feveral Names 
added to it, and the feveral Countries it is ufed in. See 
Money. 

Thus in England we fay a Found Sterling ; in France, a 
'Pound, or Livre Tbumois and Farifis ; in Holland and 
Flanders a 'Pound, or Livre dc Grofs, &c. 

The Term took its rife hence, that the antient 'Pound 
Sterling, tho' it only contain'd 24.0 Pence, as ours does, yet 
each Penny being equal to five of ours, the 'Found of Silver 
weigh'd a 'Found Troy. SeePENNY. 

1 he Found Sterling, or EngliJIi Found, contains twenty 
Shillings, the Shilling twelve Pence, and the Penny four 
Farthings. See Shilling, Penny, (Sc Seealfo Coin. 

Antiently there were three ways of paying a Found of 
Money into the Exchequer. i°. The payment oi 0. Found 
dc numero, which was juft twenty Shillings in 'Pale. z". 
Adfcalam, which was 6 d. over and above the 20 s. 5°. 
Adpenfam, which was giving the full Weight of twelve 
Ounces. 

The French Found, or Livre, Fournois, contains twenty 
Sols or Shillings, and the Sol 12 Deniers or Pence Tbumois ; 
which was the Value of an antient French Coin call'd Franc, 
a Term ffill fynonomous with Livre. See Franc. 

The found, or Livre Tbumois contains, in like manner, 
20 Sols or Shillings, and the Sol 12 Deniers or Pence Pa- 
rijis. Each Sol Farijis is equal to 1 5 Deniers Tbumois ; fo 
that a 'Pound Farijis is equal to 2 5 Sols T'oumois. Thirteen 
one third Deniers Toumois is equal to a Penny Sterling ; fo 
that the Found Sterling is equal to 1 5 Founds or Livres, 6 
Sols, and 8 Deniers at French Money ; and the Found French 
to 18 d.Englip ; which is to be underftood when the Ex- 
change is on the foot of fifty four Pence Sterling for a 
French Crown, or Ecu of Co Sols T'oumois ; which is the 
Par between France and England. See Livre and Par. 

TheFound or Livre de Gros of Holland is divided into 20 
Shillings Gros, and the Shilling into la Pence Gros. It is 
equal to fix Florins ; the Florin valued ar 24 Sols T'oumois ; 
fuppofing the Exchange on the footing of 100 Pence Gros 
for a French Crown of 5 Livres T'oumois ; fo that the 
Found Gros amounts to 10 Shillings and 11 Pence Farthing 
Sterling. The 'Found Gros of Flanders and Brabant is 
divided like that of Holland, and like that too, is equal to 
three Florins : but the F'iorin is equal to 25 Sols Tbumois; 
fo that the Flanders Found is equal to 1 Livres, 10 Sols 
T'oumois, or ni. 5 d. Sterling. 

Merchants, Factors, Bankers, Sic. ufe Characters, or 
initial Letters to exprefs the feveral kinds of Founds of 
Account, as L. or L. St. Founds Sterling. L. G. Founds 
Gros ; and L- or ft. Founds Toumois. 

Pound is alfo an Inclofure, or ftrong Place, where Cattle 
dillrained, or caught in any Trefpafs, are put till they are 
replevied or redeemed. See Trespass, Replevy, SSc. 

The Found is either overt or clofe. 
Found Overt, or Of en Found, is that built upon the 
Lord's Wafte ; and thence alfo call'd the Lord's Found ; 
becaufe he provides it for the ufe of himfelf and his Te- 
nants. 

Found Overt alfo includes Back-fides, Court- Yards, 
Failure-Grounds, or any Place whatever. 

To this Found the Owner of the Beafls impounded 
may come to give them Meat and Drink, without Offence 
of their being there, or his coming thither. 

Pound Clofe, on the contrary, isfuchanone asthe Owner 
cannot come to for the faid purpofe without Offence ; as 
fome clofe Houfe, Callle, Fortrefs,ci?c. 

POUNDAGE, a Subfidy granted to the King upon all 
manner of Merchandize, and of all Merchants, Derjizens, 
and Strangers ; whether imported, or exported. See 
Duty. 

It is call'd Poundage, becaufe fixed at the Rate of fo 
much per Pound; viz. one Shilling in every Pound, or 

It was firft granted to Henry VI. for Term of his Life; 
and afterwards to K. Charles II. Anno 11 Car. 2. 

PGUP, Fuppis, in Navigation, the hind-part of a Vef- 
fel, or that where the Helm is fixed ; call'd alfo Stcru. 
See Stern. 
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TheFrench frequently call it gtteue, Tail; becauieths 
Hel u m > he . re , "FPU' n\/erves the lame purpofes in a Ship 
as the lail does tolilhes. Sea Helm 

It is divided into three or four Stories. The lowed, at 
the bottom of the keel, is the Bifant Room: The fe- 
cond in the firfi Deck ,s for the Gunnery ; here the Helm 
is ufually found ; tho' the Perfon who guides it, is above, 
and turns it by a Bar pafs'd thro' a Hole : over this is the 
Captain s Apartment, before which is the Armory wherein 
is the Compafs, the Hour-Glafs, &c. over this is 'the Pilot's 
Cabbin, and that of fome other Officers ; over, is the Pharos 
or Lanthorn, with the Flag. 

All thefe togeihcr form the Foup-Cajlle, or Hind-Caflle - 
the outfide whereof is richly adorned with Balconies, Gal- 
leries, Pilafters, Trophies, the Arms of the Prince, »?c. 

To have the Wind in Poup, is to have it behind, or fa- 
vourable. See Wind. 

Some Vcffels have their Foup fquare, others round. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, Fuppis. 

In the Sea-Language, the Foup is ftrictly the Floor, or 
Deck over the Round-Houfe, or Mailer's Cabbin • beina 
the higheft part of her Hull a-ftern. 

VOUR-Partie, or Pour-Party, in Law, a Term ufed in 
oppofition to^ra Indivifo. See Pro Indivifo. 

To make Pourpartie, is to divide and fever the Lands 
that fall to Parceners; which before Partition, they held 
jointly and pro Indivifo. 

I'ovR-Prefture, in Law, is defined by Glanville to be, 
when any thing is unjullly occupied, that properly belong'd 
to the King ; as in encroaching on his Grounds, obftructing 
the King's High-ways, diverting publick Rivers from their 
proper Courfe, or building any thing over the High-Strecrs 
of a City ; and in the general, where any thing is done to 
the prejudice of the King's Tenements, High-ways, or 
Cities. 

Crompton in his Jurifd. fays, Pour-prejlure is properly 
when a Man takes to himfelf, or encroaches any thing 
which he ought not; whether it be in Jurifdiction, in Land, 
or in Franchife; and, generally, where any thing is done 
to the Nuifance of the King's Tenants. 

Some Authors divide Pour-prejlure into three kinds : 
The firft againft the King, the fecond againit the Lord, the 
third againit a Neighbour. 

Pour-prejlure againft the King, lib. Nig. in Schac. fol. 38. 
is that happening thro' the Negligence of the Sheriff, or 
the long Continuance of Wars, &c. when thofe that have 
Lands near the Crown-Lands, inclofe part of them, or lay 
them to their own. 

Fourprefmre againft the Lord, is when the Tenant neg- 
lects to perform what he is bound to do for the chief Lord, 
or deprives him of his Right. 

Pour-prefture againft a Neighbour, is a Nuifance againft 
a Neighbour, lie. mention'd in the Afcnafl. T'onl. I. 

POURSU1VANT, a Meffenger, antichtly attending the 
King, in his Wars, or at Council -Table, or in the Exche- 
quer; to be difpatch'd upon any Occalion or Meffage: as 
for the Apprehenfion of a Perfon fofpeded, or accufed, 
i$c. 

Many of the Nobility, too, had their Fourfuivants: A 
Knight Banneret was allow'd a Pourfuivant, with the Con- 
fent of a Herald. 

The Word is form'd from the French pourfuivre, to pur- 
fue. There were alfo Tourfuivants particularly employ'd 
in Martial Caufes, call'd 

Poursuivants at Arms; a Term antiently apply'd to 
Gentlemen, who attended the Heralds, and afpir'd to their 
Office; to which they could not rife, till after feven Tears 
Apprenticefhip pafs'd in this Quality. See Herald. 

They were entirely dependant on the Heralds, and af- 
fifted at their Chapter; officiating for them in preparing 
and affigning Tournaments and all other parts of their 
Minillry.. 

They were baptiz'd at folemn Feafls with fome gallant 
Name ; as Jolicaur, Verluifant, Sanfmentir, Sic. 

Their Coats of Arms were different from thofe of the 
Heralds, and they bore plain Staffs without Ornament. 

Of the great Number of Pourfitivants antiently on foot, 
there are now only four remaining; viz. Blue-Mantle, 
Rouge-Crofs, Rouge-Dragon, and Portcullice. 

Their Bufinefs is to attend with the Heralds in marfhalling 
and ordering public Solemnities, Funerals, Interviews, Ca- 
valcades, £5?c. SeeCoLLECE of Arms. 

Upton, de Re Militari, calls the Pourfuivants, Milites 
Linguares ; becaufe, fays he, their chief Honour was in 
Cuftcdia LingUif. 

He divides them into Foot and Horfe Pourfuivants, Cur- 
fores Equitantes ii Frofeeutores. Stoiv, fpeaking of Ri- 
chard the Third's End, has thefe Words : " His Body was 
" naked to the Skin ; not lo much as one Clout about him, . 
" and was trufs'd behind a Pourfuivant at Amis, like a 
" Hog, or a Calf. 

10 II POUR- 
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POTJRVEYAKCE, the providing of Corn, Victuals, 
Fuel, and other NecefTaries, for the King's Houfe. 

By a Stat. 1 2 Car. 2. no Perfon under colour of Fourvey- 
ance /hall take any Timber, Cattle, Corn, or other Mat- 
ter from any Subject, without his free Confent. SeePoim- 

VEYOR. 

POURVE"YOR, an Officer of the Hou/hold, who pro- 
vides Corn and other Victuals, £&?. for the King's Houfe 5 
tnention'd in Magna Charta, and feveral Statutes. 

The Name of Pourveyor became fo odious in times part, 
that by Stat. $6 Edw. 3. the heinous Name Pourveyor was 
chang'd into that of 'Buyer. The Office itfelf was much 
reftrain'd by the Stat. 12 Car.i. See Pourveyance and 
Achat. 

POCZZOL, or Pozzolane, a reddifti Earth, ufed in 
Jtaly for Sand. See Sand- 

The beft. is found about Fouzzoli, 3ay<e, and Qmt<£, in 
the Kingdom of Naples* 

Mix'd with Lime, it makes the beft Mortar in the 
World. See Mortar. 

It hardens and petrifies in Water : It penetrates black 
Flints, and whitens them. It is of particular fervice in 
making Moles, and other Buildings, in Maritime Places. 
Jlgficola takes it to be of an aluminous and fulphurous na- 
ture. Sec Vitruvius, Pliny, de Lorm. &c. who fet a great 
Value on it. 

POWER, Fotcntia, in Phyfics, a natural Faculty of do- 
ing or fuffering any thing. See Potentia. 

^Mr.Zocke explains the Origin of our Idea of Power to 
the following effect : The Mind being daily inform'd by 
the Senfes, of the Alteration of the fimple Ideas of things 
without j and reflect ing on what paffes within itfelf; and 
obferving a conftant Change of its Ideas, fometimes by the 
Imprcffions of outward Objects, upon the Senfes j and 
fometimes by the Determinations of its own Choice : and 
concluding from what it has fo conftantly obferv'd to have 
been, that the like Changes will for the future be made in 
the fame Things, by the fame Agents, and by the like 
Ways; confiders, in one Thing, the poflibility of having a- 
ny of its fimple Ideas chang'd ; arid in another, the poffi- 
bility of making that Change : and fo comes by that Idea, 
which we call Power. 

Thus we fay, Fire has a Power to melt Gold, and make 
it fluid ; and Gold a Power to be melted. 

Toiver thus confidei'd, is two-fold, viz. as able to make, 
or able to receive any Change : the one may be call'd ac- 
tive, the other fajjive Power. 

Of faffive Power, all fenfible Things abundantly furnifli 
us with Ideas ; nor have we of aBive Power fewer Instan- 
ces : fince whatever Change is obferv'd, the Mind muft 
fuppofe a Power fomewhere able to make that Change. 

But yet if we attentively confider it, Bodies, by our 
Senfes, do not afford us fo clear and diftinct an Idea of 
active Power, as we have from Reflection on the Opera- 
tions of our Minds. For all Power relating to Action 5 and 
there being but two forts of Action, visa. Thinking and 
Motion ; it may be confider'd whence we have the cleareft 
Ideas of the Towers, which produce thefe Actions. 

Of Thinking, Body affords us no Ideas at all j it is only 
from Reflection that we have that : neither have we from 
Body any Idea of the beginning of Motion. A Body, at 
reft, affords us 1:0 Idea of any active Tower to move j and 
when it is fet in motion itfelf, that Motion is rather a Paf- 
fion, than an Aftion in it. The Idea of the beginning of 
Motion, we have only by Reflection on what paffe.5 in our- 
felves 5 where we find by Experience, that barely by wil- 
ling it, we can move the pares of our Bodies, which before 
were at reft. 

We find in ourfelves a Tower to begin or forbear, conti- 
nue or end, feveral Actions of our Minds, and Motions of 
our Bodies, barely by a Thought or Preference of the 
Mind : This Power, which the Mind has, thus to order 
the Confederation of any Idea, or the forbearing to confider 
it ; or to prefer the Motion of any part of the Body to its 
Reft, and vice verfa, in any particular Inftance, is what we 
call the Will. The actual Exercife of that Tower, is that 
which we call Folition, or Willing- See Will. 

The Forbearance or Performance of that Action, confe- 
quent to fuch Order or Command of the Mind, is called 
Voluntary '-5 and whatfoever Aclion is perform 'd without 
fuch a Thought of the Mind, is call Involuntary. See Vo- 

LUNTAKY, &C. 

The Power of Perception, is what we call the Under- 
standing. See Understanding. 

Perception, which we make the Act of the Underftand- 
ing, is of three forts j firft, the Perception of Ideas in our 
Minds j the Perception of the Signification of Signs; and 
the Perception of the Agreement or Difagreement of any 
diftinct Ideas. See Perception. 

Thefe Powers of the Mind, viz. of perceiving, and pre- 
ferring, are ufually call'd by another Name 5 and the or- 



dinary way of fpeaking is, that the Understanding and Will 
are two Faculties or Powers of the Mind. A Word proper 
enough, if ufed fo, as not to breed any Confufion in Mens 
Thoughts, by being fuppos'd (as there is room to fufpect 
it has been) for fome real Beings in the Soul, that perform 
thofe Actions of Undcrftanding and Volition. See £4. 

CTJLTY. 

From the Confideration of the Extent of the Power of 
the Mind over the Actions of the Man, which every one 
finds in himfelf, arife the Ideas of Liberty and Nectfllry. 

So far as a Man has a Power to think, or not to think ; 
to move or not to move, according to the Preference or 
Direction of his own Mind 5 fo far is a Man free. Sec 
Liberty. 

Wherever any Performance or Forbearance are not e- 
qually in a Man's Power ; wherever doing or not doing will 
not equally follow upon the preference of his Mind j there 
he is not Free, tho' perhaps the Action may be Voluntary. 
See Necessity. 

So that the Idea of Liberty, is the Idea of a Power in any 
Agent, to do or forbear any Action according to theDetermi- 
nation or Thought of the Mind whereby either of them is 
preferred to the other ; where either of them is not in the 
Power of the Agent to be produced by him according to 
his Volition, there he is not at Liberty 5 that Agent is un- 
der Neceffity. So that Liberty cannot be where there is 
no Thought, no Volition, no Will : But there may be 
Thought, there may be Will, there may be Volition, 
where there is no Liberty. Thus aTennis-Ball, whether 
in motion by the Stroke of a Racket, or lyingftill at reft, 
is not by any one taken to be a free Agent 5 becaufe we 
conceive not a Tennis- Ball to think, and confequently not 
to have any Volition, or Preference of Motion to Reft, or 
vice verfa. So a Man ftriking himfelf or his Friend by a 
convulfive Motion of his Arm, which is not in his Pawner 
by Volition, or the Direction of his Mind, to flop or for- 
bear ; no body thinks, he- has Liberty in this ; every one 
pities him, as acting by Neceffity and Conftraint. Again, 
fuppofe a Man be carry'd, whilft fait afleep, into a Room, 
where there is aPerfon he longs to fee, and be there lock'd 
faft in, beyond his Tower to get out ; he awakes, ant! 
is glad to fee himfelf in fo defirable Company, which he 
ftays willingly in ; that is, he prefers his flaying to go- 
ing away : Is not this Stay voluntary ? No body will doubt 
it j and yet being lock'd faft in, he is not at liberty to flay, 
he has not freedom to be gone. 

Liberty, therefore, is not an Idea belonging to Volition, 
or Preferring ; but to the Perfon having the Power of do- 
ing, or forbearing to do, according as the Mind fhall chufe 
or direct. 

As it is in the Motions of the Body, fo it is in tho 
Thoughts of our Minds: Where any one is fuch, that we 
have Power to take it up, or lay it by, according to the 
Preference of the Mind, there we are at liberty. 

A waking Man is not at liberty to think, or not to think, 
no more than he is at liberty, whether his Body /halt 
touch any other or no : but whether he will remove his 
Contemplation from one Idea to another, is many times in 
his choice ■■, and then he is, in refpect of his Ideas, as much 
at liberty, as he is in refpect of Bodies he refts on. He 
can at pleafure remove himfelf from one to another. 

Yet, fome Ideas to the Mind, like fome Motions to the 
Body, are fuch, as in certain Circumftances it cannot avoid 
nor obtain their abfence, by the utmoft effort it can ufe : 
Thus a Man on the Rack is not at liberty to lay by the 
Idea of Pain, and entertain other Contemplations. 

Wherever Thought is wholly wanting, cr the Power to 
ait or forbear according to the Direction of Thought, there 
Neceffity takes place : This, in an Agent capable of Vo- 
lition, when the Beginning or Continuation of any Action 
is contrary to the Preterence of his Mind, is call'd Comful- 
fion'-, when, the hindering or flopping any Action is con- 
trary to his Volition, it is call'd Refiraint. Agents that have 
no Thought, no Volition at all, are in every thing neceflary 
Agents. 

Power, in Mechanics, a Force, which being apply'd to 
a Machine, tends to produce Motion ; whether it actually 
produce it or not. See Machine. 

In the former Cafe, it is call'd a moving Tower', in the 
latter, afuJiainingTower. 

If the Tower be a Man, or a Brute, it is call'd an anU 
mate Power $ if the Air, Water, Fire, Gravity, or Elaili- 
city, and inanimate Power. See Mechanics. 

Power is alfo ufed in Mechanics, for one of the fix 
fimple Machines ; viz. the Lever, Balance, Screw, Axis 
in Peritrochio, Wedge, and Fully 5 which are particularly 
call'd the Mechanic Powers. See Mechanic Power. 

See alfo each Power under its proper Article, Lever* 
Balance, &c. 

Powers, in Pharmacy, the Refult of a Combination or 
Union of the eflential Oils with the Spirit of a Plant 5 

where- 
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wherein, it is fuppofed, are contained all the principal Vir- 
tues thereof: whence the Name. 

Power, in the Feodal Jurifprudence, a Right which the 
Lord has to re-unite to his Fief, a Dependant Fee held of 
him; when the Vaffal has alienated it 5 upon reimburfing 
t^ie Money given for it, with the Legal Colts. See Fee. 

The Lord is to exercife his Tower over the Fee, within a 
"Year after he has notice of the Fall ; other wife he lofes it. 

The Word is alfo ufed for the Right a Lord has to feize 
a Dependant Fee, to compel the Payment of all Dues, Ser- 
vices, &c. 

Powers, in Theology, a Term ufed among the Fathers, 
t$c for the fixth Order in the Hierarchy of Angels ; com- 
mencing from Seraphim. See Seraphim. 

Theie they fuppofe to be the Spirits who bridle and re- 
train the Tower of the Devils; prefide over inferior Cau- 
fes; and prevent contrary Qualities from disturbing the 
Oeconomy of the "World. See Hierarchy. 

Power, in Optics. The Tower of a Glafs, is the Di- 
itance of the Convexity, from its folar Focus. Sje Focus. 

Power, in Arithmetic, the Produce of a Number mul- 
tiply'd into itfelf. Sec Number. 

Thus the Produce of the Number 3, multiply'd by itfelf, 
viz. 9, is the fecond Tower of 3 ; the Factum of 9, mul- 
tiply'd by 3, viz. 27, is the third Towers and the Product 
of 27, again multiply'd by 3, viz. 8i, is the fourth Tower ; 
iind fo on to Infinity. In refpecl hereof, the firft. Number, 
5, is called the Root, or firjl Tower. See Root. 

The fecond Tower is call'd the Square; with refpecl to 
which, 3 is the Square-Root. See Square. 

The third Tower, 27, is call'd the Cube, with refpecT: to 
which, the 3 is the Cube-Root. See Cube. 

The fourth Tower, 81, is call'd the "Biqitadrate, or Jgua- 
drato-giiadratvw; with refpeel to which, 3 is the Biqua- 
dratic Root. See Biquadratic. 

The Number which Ifiews how oft the Root is multi- 
ply'd into itfelf, to form the Tower ; or how oft the Tower 
is to be divided by its Root, to come at the Root, is call'd 
the Exponent of the Tower. See Exponent. 

The Moderns, after Zfef Cartes, are contented to diirin- 
guifh moft of their Towers by the Exponents; as, firfi, fe- 
cond, third, &e. 

The particular Names of the feveral Towers were intro- 
duced by the Arabs ; viz. Square, Cube, ^uadrato-^ua- 
dratum or Siquadrate, Surdefolid, Square of the Cube, fe- 
cond Surdcfolid, ghiadrato-quadrato quadrature, Cube of 
the Cube, Square of the Surdefolid, third Surdefolid, cVc. 

The Names given by Diophantus, follow'd by Viet a and 
Ovghtred, are, the Side or Root, Square, Cube, §{uadrato- 
quadratum, Sgttadrato-cuhus, Cubo-cubus, £>uadrato-qua- 
draio-cubus, guadrato-ctt&o-cuhus, Cubo-aibo-cubu.s, &c. 

The Characters wherewith the feveral Towers are de- 
noted, both in the AtefylG and Cartefian Notation, areas 
follow. 

2 4- 8 i5 32 54 128 %<yC jra 1024 
Arab. R q c bq s qc ff tq be fr 
Cartef. a a* a s a* a* a b a 7 a* a* & ia 

Hence, to raife a Quantity to a given 'Power, or Digni- 
ty, is the fame as to find the Factum anting upon its be- 
ing multiply'd a given Number of Times into itfelf: E. 
gr. to raife 2 to the 3d Tower, is the fame as to find the 
Faflura 8 ; whofe Factors are 2, 2, 2. Sec Square, 
Cube, 2?C. 

Towers of the fame Degree, are to one another in a 
Ratio of the Roots as manifold as their Exponent contains 
Units : Thus, Squares are in a duplicate Ratio ; Cubes in 
a triplicate Ratio; Quad rate-quadrat a, or fourth Towers, 
in a quadruple Ratio. Sec Ratio. 

The Towers of proportional Quantities, are alfo propor- 
tional to one another. See Proportion. 

From a given Tower to" extrafl the Root, or Side ; is the 
fame as to find a Number, e.gr. 2, which multiply'd any 
IS! umber of times, e.gr. twice, produces the given Tower, 
e. gr. the 3d Tower, or 8. See Root. 

-To multiply or divide any Tower by another of the fame 
Root. i Q - For Multiplication, add the Exponents of the 
Factors; the Sum is the Exponent of the Factum. Thus: 
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a . For Division, fubflracl the Exponent of the Fciver of 
the Divifor, from the Exponent of the Dividend ; the Re- 
mainder is the Exponent of the Quotient. Thus : 

V\v\&.XTfxl\\y<°-\- 

Divif. «v !!>'» 

Wi.de la Hire gives us a very odd Property common to 
all 'pi/xers: M. Carre had obferv'd, with regard to the 
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Number 6, (hat all the natural cubic Numbers, 8,17, 
64., 125, whofe Root is lefs than 6, being divided by 6", 
the Remainder of the Divifion is the Root itfelf: And if 
we go further, aitf, the Cube of 6, being divided by 6 
leaves no Remainder ; but the Divifor 6, is itfelf the Root* 
Again, 343, the Cube of 7, being divided by tf, leaves 1 ; 
which, added to the Divifor 6, makes 7 the Roof, $$C. 

M. de la Hire, on considering this, has found that all 
Numbers, rais'd to any fPower whatever, have Divifors 
which have the fame efrcfl with regard thereto, that 6 has 
with regard to Cubic Numbers. 

For the finding of thefe Divifors, he difcover'd the fal- 
lowing general Rule : 

If the Exponent of the Tower of a Number be even, 
i.e. if the Number be rais'd to the- ad, 4th, 6xh Tower., 
&C it muft be divided by a ; the Remainder of the Di- 
vifion, in cafe there be any, added to 2, or to a Multi- 
ple of a, gives the Root of this Number, correfpondir.g 
to its Tower, i.e. the 2d, tfth, &c. Root. 

If the Exponent of the Tower be an uneven Number, 
i. e. if the Number be rais'd to the 3d, 5th, 7th, g?c. 
Tower; the Double of this Exponent will be the Divifor, 
which has the Property mention'd. 

Thus is it found in 6, double of 3, the Exponent of the 
Tower of all the Cubes : Thus, alfo, 10 is the Divifor of 
all Numbers rais'd to the 5th Tower, &?c. 

Power, of an Hyperbola, in Conies, is the Square of the 
right Line CI, or A B (Tab. Conics, fig. 2 7.) 

The Tower of the Hyperbola, is the Sixteenth part of 
the Squares of the conjugate Semi-Axes; or the fourth 
pai'tof the Squares of the conjugate Axes. See Hyperbola* 
Power of the County. See Posse Comitatus. 
POX, in Medicine, a Difeafe, whereof the Phyficians 
admit feveral kinds ; as the Small Tox, French Tox, 
Chicken Tox, and Swine Tox. 

Small POX, Variola, is a contagious Difeafe appearing 
on the Cutis, which it covers with Putties or Ulcerous 
Eruptions, that leave Efchars behind 'em. Or, it is a ge- 
neral Eruption of particular Putties tending to Suppuration. 
SeePusTLE and Suppuration. 

The Origin of the Difeafe is uncertain : We find no 
mention of it before the Arabic Vhydchns. See Disease. 
The Small Tox bear a great refemblance to the Mealies; 
fo that for the two or three firtt. days 'tis difficult to diitin- 
guifli cm : They both arife from an impure Blood, and 
corrupt Humours ; with this difference, that in the Small 
Tox, the peccant Matter is more thick and vifcid ; in the 
Mealies more fubtile, hot, and bilious ; and neither of 
'em are known to return after having pafs'd 'em once. See 
Measles. 

'DcUus fays, that the Caufe of the Small Tox is brought 
into the World with us ; and lies hid till it find an oppor- 
tunity of burlting forth : He adds, that there is fcarce one in. 
many thoulands that efcapes it all his Life. 

Dr. 'Drake obferves, that the Small Tox not being founded 
in any permanent habitual Difpolition, has its Period within 
a limited time neceffary for the extrufion of the peccant 
Matter out of the Pores of the Skin. For the fait Serum 
of the Blood being in this Difeafe, by an accidental Fever, 
thrown out in great quantities on the Glands of the Skin, 
afts much after the manner of the Lepra Arabum ; but - 
when the Blood is defpumated, the Scales dry, and fill off". 
So that he thinks it would be no great Impropriety to call 
the Small 'Pox, a temporary critical Lepra. See Lepra. 

The Small Tox are of two kinds ; the fDifihift, where 
the Putties Hand a-part ; and the Confluent, where they 
run into one continued Cake. 

The diftinB, or regular Small Pox, Sydenham obfervesj 
begin with a Shuddering and Chillinefs, which isfucceeded 
by an intcnle Heat, violent Pain of the Head and Back, 
Vomiting, Drowfinefs, efpecially in Children, and fome- 
tirr.es Epileptic Fits; which mew the Tox to be ready to 
burft forth, and that they will be mild. 

The Eruptions are ufually on the fourth day ; upon 
which the feveri/h Symptoms vanilh, except that Adults 
are prone to fweat. The Putties firtt: appear in the Face, 
then the Neck, £S?c. They are at firft reddiih, by degrees 
fwell and grow whiter ; on the eleventh day the Swelling 
and Inflammation of the Face vanifh ; and the Putties be- 
gin to wither. If ever this kind kill, 'tis on the fourteenth 
or fifteenth day. 

The Symptoms of the mftintt Small Tox, as enumerated 
by Dr. Shaw, are, 1. A Pain in the Head, Back, and Scro- 
bictdum Cordis. 2. A Fever, which decreafes as the Erup- 
tions increafe, with rednefs of the Eyes. 3. Naufea and 
Retchings. 4. Little reddi/h Spots, or beginning Puttules, 
appearing on the Neck, Face, Breaft, Sfa about the third 
or fourth day inelufive, from the beginning of the Illnefs. 
5. Reltleffnefs. 6. About the feventh or eighth day, other 
little red Spots ufually appear between the growing 
Puflules. 7. The Puitules about the ninth day are at their 
State ; being then generally as big as a large Pea, the 
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Matter in them well concocted, of a whitifli Colour in- 
clined to yellow; at which time, 8. The Patient is ufually 
light-headed and feverifh. o. About the tenth day the 
Puflules begin to dry on the Face. 10. And about the 
fifteenth they appear fhrunk, and begin to fcale off; and 
now the danger is etteem'd to be over. 

The diftintt kind is here confidcr'd unattended with a 
Loofeneis, and other Symptoms, which fomctimes happen 
in it, as well as in the other. 

P'he Confluent, or Flux Small Pox have the fame Symp- 
toms with the diflinH, only in a more violent degree : 
They ufually come out on the third day ; not feparate, as 
in the diflinB kind, but fpread into one another ; and at 
length appear all like one whitifli Pellicle, over the whole 
Skin. Atrer the eighth day, the Pellicle darkens. In 
Adults this kind is attended with a Salivation ; in Chil- 
dren with a Diarrhea. The Salivation frequently fucceeds 
immediately after Eruption ; the Diarrhoea later. The 
Cw$tierit kind ufually kill on the eleventh day. 

The Symptoms of the Confluent kind, according to Dr. 
Shaw, are, I. Violent Pain in the Head, Back, and Scro- 
biculum Cordis. 1. Naufea and Retching, with a Fever, 
which rather increafes than decreafes after the Eruption. 
5. In Children a Diarrhasa, which ufually precedes the 
Eruption, and attends the Diftemper throughout. 4. A 
Ftyalifmus inAdults, and but feldom a Diarrhoea. 5. Deliria, 
Convulsions, Hoarfenefs, Difficulty of Breathing, Fixednefs 
of the Eyes, and Reftleflhefs ; which may alfo in a lefTer 
degree attend the diflinB fort. 6. The Spots are here more 
red, thick, and dole than in the diflinB ; and the Spaces 
between them more inflamed and fwell'd ; purple or livid 
Spots alfo often appear in thefe Spaces; whence the 
Small "Pox with 'Purples. At other times in thefe Spaces, 
or on the Heads of the Eruptions, appear Bladders full of 
clear Water, vulgarly call'd the white Hives. Laftly, 
thefe Eruptions are frequently deprefs'd in the middle 5 
and there turn black ; whence the black Small 'Pox. 

The Eruptions often rife and fink in the Progrefs of the 
Diftemper. They ufually firft appear about the fourth or 
fifth day, and come to their State about the fifteenth. 

Morton divides the Difeafe into four Stages : The Ap- 
paratus or Preparation, from the time of the firft In- 
fection to the Eruption of the Puftles. The Eruption, 
which comprehends three States : Eruption ; Maturation', 
tm&.'Declcnfion, wherein the Puftles are firft incruftated 
with a Scab, then wither and dry off. 

When the-Eruptions are very round, diftinft, encompafs'd 
with a red Margin, &c. they are faid to be benign ; otlfer- 
wife malignant. 

There are four degrees of Malignancy : viz. when they 
are university confluent ; particularly confluent ; diftinct, 
but very fmall and coherent; and diftinfl, with Petechia; 
and miliary Eruptions. See Petechia, £j?c. 

Dr. Friend, Dr. Cade, &c. recommend Purging and Phle- 
botomy after an imperfect Crifis of the Small Pox ; i.e. 
where the Fever remains after the Puftles decline. Many 
oppofe it : Indeed Rcafon feems on its fide ; but Pre- 
fcription is again!! it.^ Alfaharavius, in the firft Stage of 
the SmallPox, prefcribes Phlebotomy, even to a Swoon- 
ing, and great Quantities of cold Water to be drunk. In 
the malignant SmaWPox, Dr. iLifler found the Blood,when 
cold, exceffively tender and friable, fo as the fofteft Feather 
would eafily divide its Globules. Etmuller fays there is no- 
thing to be_ more regarded than the Breath and Voice ; 
where thefe ate good, 'tis an excellent Sign. He adds that 
Horfe-Dung is an admirable Medicine, in that it promotes 
Sweat, favestheThroar, X$c. 

A Method of managing the Small Pox, lately introduced 
from abroad, is by Inoculating them. For the Reafon, 
•procefs, and Advantages whereof, feelNocuLATioN. 

Why the SmallPox fcarce ever vifit a Perfon above 
once, is a famous Problem ; long canvafs'd, and with little 
fuccefs. Dr. Drake accounts for it very plaufibly from the 
Alteration made in the Skin by that Difeafe. For the 
Diflenfion the Glands and Pores of the Skin fuffer therein 
is fo great, that they fcarce ever recover their Tone again, 
fo as to be able any more to arreft the Matter in its Courfe 
outwards long enough, or in quantity enough, to create thofe 
Ulcerous Puftles which are the Diagnoffies of the Difeafe. 
For tho the fame feverifh Difpofition fhould arife again in 
the Blood, yet the Paffagcs thro' the Skin being more open, 
the Matter will never be ftop'd, fo as to exhibit the Ap- 
pearance of the SmallPox. 

Accordingly we find that in Perfons feverely handled with 
this Difeafe, the Face (which is ufually the fulleft, from 
the extraordinary obflruction the Matter meets with-by 
the great Contlipation of the Pores) feldom returns to its 
former Dimensions ; which Enlargement he accounts for 
from the Dilatation of the Areola of the Glands and Pores 
of the Skin, not from any Augmentation of the Subftance 
itfelf. 

What confirms this Hypothefis, is, that Nurfes, He. 



who attend Perfons tick of the Small Pox, are frequently* 
little afTeflcd with it ; and have now and then two or 
three Eruptions : That they have no more, feems to fel- 
low from the free Courfe of the Matter thro' the Skin. 
With this, too, agrees that conftant Obfervation, That 
People of coarfe Skins, in whom the Pores are largcft, are 
always more favourably treated by this Diftemper 'than 
others; and that it conftantly leaves fine Skins coarfer 
than it found 'em. 

This Solution would feem more probable, were it not 
that fome have fo very few of thele Eruptions, perhaps 
not above twenty or thirty ; which cannot fairly be allow'd 
fo fir to enlarge the Pores of the Skin. 

Others hold, That in a genuine Eruption, the Caufe of 
the Diftemper is fo far evacuated, as fcarce to leave a poffi- 
bility of a Return ; and that if part of the original Caufe 
did remain behind, it might, when the Air favours it, or 
when by other Accidents 'tis fecreted from the Blood, ap- 
pear in the form of Eruptions, and fo prove to be the 
Meafles, Chicken-Pox, £$c. 

It may, indeed, be objefled, that thefe laft mention'd 
often happen before the 'Small 'Pox .- But whatever be the 
Caufe of the Small Pox, the feparating Power mutt be in 
fuch a determined Proportion, or it will fail to caufe a re- 
gular Small Pox ; and fo ailing proportionably, may pro- 
duce any of the other Diftempers juft mentioned. 

The occaponal Caufes of the Small Pox may be, 1. So me 
Alteration in the Air ; fince they happen moft frequently 
about the Spring Seafon ; and both in Europe, and elfe- 
where, are more Epidemical and Mortal at particular times, 
a. From Fear; which appears more evident than eafy to 
explain. 3. From Surfeits, as by eating any thing too 
chilling to the Blood, as Cucumbers, Oranges, i$c. in hot 
Seafons, or when the Body is heated by Motion, the 
drinking of cold Liquors. 4. From too plentiful feeding. 
5. From any over-heating the Blood, or too fuddenly cool- 
ing it after it is heated, whereby a fudden Check is given 
to Perfpiration ; and this more efpecially if the Air favours 
fuch an Eruption. 

As to the prognoftic Signs of the Small Pox; 1. The 
fooner they appear in the Spring, and the more the Air is 
difpofed to favour the Diftemper, the more fatal they 
prove. 2. The confluent Species both in Adults and Chil- 
dren, is dangerous ; and the more fo, if attended with a 
fuppreffion of Urine, Naufea, Retching, Delirium, purple 
Spots, Cryftallines, bloody Urine, £fJc. after the Eruption ; 
but the blacknefs of 'em is not dangerous before the Crifis. 
5. Diarrhaia's in the confluent kind, are not fo bad in Chil- 
dren as in Adults. 4. A Ptyalifmus is a regular Attendant 
of the confluent kind in Adults from the fixth or feventh 
day till after the Crifis ; and is fo neceflarv, that if it flop 
fuddenly, and return not for twenty four Hours, the Patient 
is fuppofed to be in great danger. 5. A Quincy here is 
highly dangerous. 6. The Eruptions fwelling, and finking 
fuddenly, are bad Signs. 7. The danger is not over til? 
about the twentieth day in the confluent Species. But if 
the Eruptions be diftinct, few, round, plump, rife full 
and grow upfharp at the top ; if the Sicknefs, Vomiting' 
gfc. gooff, or remit upon the appearance of the Eruptions' 
and the Patient be under no dreadful Apprehenfions ; the 
danger is ufually over about the tenth da'y in the diftinfl 
kind. Convulfions attending the firft Symptoms of the 
SmallPox in Children, are faid to forefhew the appearance 
of Eruptions within twelve Hours ; which then generally 
prove diftinfl, and the Patient does well. ThcSmall 1'om 
Succeeding a Debauch in Liquors, or happening upon an 
irregular Courfe of Life, is ufually mortal. 

Chicken POX, a cutaneous Difeafe, frequent in Children 
wherein the Skin is cover'd with Puftles hke thofe of the' 
Small Pox, as to Figure and Magnitude ; and only diftin- 
gui liable therefrom, in that thofe of the Small Pox appear 
with a rednefs and inflammation ; and thofe of the Chicken 
-Pox whiter, refembling VeflcuU full of a ferous Humour ; 
which in three days time burft, and dry away, without any 
danger, and ufually without any Fever. 

The ChickenPox and Swim Vox feem to be the Small 
Pox in a lefs degree, tho' they fome times precede and 
fometimes fucceed the Small Pox. The Puftles appear to 
be of the fame kind, only in the Swine Pox they are much 
larger, and in the Chicken Pox fomewhat lefs than in the 
Small Pox. There commonly appear five or fix fome- 
times twenty or thirty on the Face, and but very few on 
the Body. ' 

The Patient is very little indifpofed, either before at, or 
after their appearance ; tho' the fudden linking of rli'em 
often caufes fome diforder; but 'tis prefently relieved by 
a little Sack and Saffron, or a Dofe of Treacle- Water. 

Grown Perfons feldom keep within Doors for either; 
and upon that account the Eruptions may continue the lon- 
ger, becaule the cold Air is fuppofed to hinder their ripe- 
ning; fo that 'tis fometimes three Weeks or a Month be- 
fore they totally difappear. 
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frencb'SOX, acomagioas Difeafe contracted by a poi- Again: If 5 lb coft 54 Shilling What coft, , te ? 
fonous Humour, ufually in Coition , and manifeftiffg uiclf Since 5 is half of 10, & doubt! of AelLth fLrtbf M 

given price; m .101. orf. ^. i sthe Sum required. 
Again : It 1 16 coft 18 rf. What will 19 lb coft? 
Since 19=20— i; from the given price doubled, and 



jn- Uters and Pains. See Venereal Difeafe. 

The French call it Mai de Napes, the Neapolitan Difeafe, 
becaufe firft ubferved among the Soldiery at the Siege of 
jfafles under Charles VIII. The Italians call it MalFran- 
cefe, and we the French 'Difeafe, becaufe firft caught by the 
French- The Spaniards call it Sana das Indias, becaufe 
firft brought from the IVeft-Indies. 

FOYNlNG's Law, an Act of Parliament made in Ire- 
land, by Henry VII. whereby all the Statutes of force in 
England were made of force in Ireland; which before that 
time they were nor. 

Nor are any now in force there, made in England fince 
that time. 

The Law took its Name from Sir EdwardPoyning, Lord 
Lieutenant at the time of its making. 

PRACTICE, in Atithmetic, Practica Italics, or Ita- 
liauUfages ; certain compendious ways of working the 
Rule of Proportion, or Golden Rule. See Golden 
Ride. 

They were thus call'd from their expediting of Fraclice, 
and Bufinefs ; and becaufe firft introduced by the Mer- 
chants, and Negotiants of Italy. See Rule. 

The vnoft ufeful of thefe Practices are as follow : 

i°. Since the Ufe of the Rule of Three is to find a fourth 
Proportional, to three given Numbers ; divide the firft and 
fecond, or the firft and third by fome common Number, if 
that can be done exactly ; and work with the Quotients in 
their Head : As in the following Example. 

Price of 3 lb is o Shil. What's the Price of 7 lb ? 
3) 1 3 3 

Facit ii Shil. 

Price of ralb is 26 Shil. What's the Price of 7 lb? 

7) * =0 I 

Facit 13 Shil. 

2 . If the firft Term be 1, and the fecond an aliquot 
part of a Pound, Shilling, or Penny ; divide the third by 
the aliquot Part : The Quotient is the Anfwer. Wore, To 
find the aliquot part; thofe who cannot do it otherwife, 
may fee the Table of aliquot parts of a Pound under the 
Article Multiplication. 

-E.gr. If 1 Ell coft jo Shil. Whatcoft 557 Ells. 
Facit I. 478: 10 j. 

3°. If the firft or third Number be 1 ; the other not ex- 
ceeding large ; and the middle Term a Compound, i. e. 
confiU of feveral Denominations 5 it maybe wrought with- 
out Reduction thus : 

Price of 1 lb is 3 j. 8i. % q. What's the price of 5 lb? 
5 

Facit 1 8s. id. 3 q. 
For 4 Farthings making a Penny, 5 times 3 Farthings make 
3 d. $q. and 12 Pence making 1 Shilling, five times eight 
Pence make 3 s. 4 d. which with 3 <£ from the place of 
Farthings, make 35. 7 d. Laflly, five times 3 Shillings 
makes 1 j Shillings, and with the 3 Shillings from the place 
of Pence, 18 S. The price required therefore is 18 J. 
id. iq. 

4°. If the middle Term be not an aliquot, but an ali- 
quant part ; refolve the aliquant part into its aliquot parts ; 
divide the middle Term by the feveral aliquots, the Sum 
of the Quotients is the Anfwer. To find the aliquot parts 
ccntain'd in an aliquant ; fee the Table of aliquant parts of 
a Pound under the Article Multiplication. 

For an Inftance of this Rule : 

If 1 Ell coft 1 5 Shil. What coft 1 24 E lis ? 
I ')6z 

i 31 

Facit S3 /. 
j 9 . If the firft, or fecond Term be 1 ; and in the for- 
mer cafe, the fecond, or third, in the latter the firft, be 
refolvable into Factors ; the whole Operation may be per- 
formed in the Mind without wriring down any Figures : As 
in the following Example. 

Price of 1 Ibis 24 Shil. What is the price of 2c lb? 
4 4 

80 
6 
Facit 48 |o J. — 24/. 
6°. Where one of the given Numbers is r ; we have 
feveral compendious Ufages, to fave Multiplication, and 
Divifion. E.gr. 

If 9 Pounds coft 20 1. What does 1 Pound coft ? 
'Tis obvious the Sum required is had by adding to the 
tenth part of 20 s. viz. 2 S. the ninth part of that tenth, 
viz. 3,;. 4, and ~ of a Penny : The Anfwer therefore is 
2 s. 3 d. I and f . 



increafed by a Cypher, viz. ;s , fubftrafl the fimple 18 5 
the Remainder is 342 d. = 28 s. 6 d. the Sum required. 

7 . If two Terms of the fame Denomination differ by 
an Unit, we have a peculiar kind of Compend ; which 
will be clear from the following Examples; E. zr. If 1 
lb coft 30 s. What will 4 lb coft? 

Since the price of 4 lb is one fifth part fliort of that of 
5 lb. divide the given price 30 by 5 ; the Quotient 6 beiig 
fubftraffed from the Dividend ; the Remainder, viz. 24 Jj 
is the Sum required. 

Again : If 8 lb coft 24 s. What coft 9 lb ? 

Since the price of 9 lb exceeds that of 8 by one eighth 
part; divide the given Price 24 by 8 ; and add the Quo- 
tient 3 to the Dividend ; the Sam 27 is the Anfwer. 

8°. Sometimes one may ufe feveral of thefe Compounds, 
or Fratliccs in the fame Queftion. Egr. If 100 lb coft 
30 1. 4 d. What coils 50 tb ? 

50)2. 2 — ■ 

Facit 155. id. 
Again: So lb coft 4 s. What cofts 2520 ? 
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PRE, a Latin Prepofition, literally fignifying before ; 
ufed in Compofltion, with feveral Words in our Language, 
to denote the relation of Priority. See Freeosition and 
Composition. 

Of late, our Writers, in Words thoroughly anglicized, 
for pr£ ufually write pre, reftraining the Latin Orthoora- 
phy to Words that are ftill Latin. Hence, for 



FREADAMITE, 
PRECESSION, 
PRECIPE, 
PRECONTRACT, 
PRECEPTORY, 
PREDECESSOR, 
PREDETERMINA- 
TION, 
PREDESTINA- 
TION, 
PREDICTION, 
PREDOMINANT, 
PREEXISTENCE, 
PREFECTUS, 
PREEMPTION, 
PRETOR, 
PRETORIAN, 



TPreadamite. 

II Precession. 
j Precipe. 
I Precontract. 

II Preceptory. 
1 Predecessor. 
j Predetermination/ 

>3ee -^ Predestination. 



Prediction. 
Pre do mi n ant. 
Preexistence. 
Prefect. 
Preemption. 
Pretor. 
-Pretorian, £&?. 



FRECORDIA, the parts about the Heart ; e. gr. 
the Pericardium, the Diaphragm, the Hypochondria, and 
even the Heart itfelf; with the Lungs, Spleen, £$c. See 
Heart. 

The Word is ordinarily ufed for the fore-part of the Re- 
gion of the Thorax. See Thorax. 

'Pliny, and fome other Authors, ufe itfor all the Vifcera, 
or Entrails. Procardia vocamus una nomine exta in No- 
mine. See Viscera. 

One of the principal Differences between Men and 
Brutes, confifts in this ; that there is a greater Correfpon- 
dence and Communication between the Head and Heart 
of the former than the latter : Which Correfpondence is 
effected by means of a greater Number of Nerves, font 
from the Brain to the Heart and Procardia ; Brutes only 
receiving Nerves to the 'Pnecordia by the Branches of the 
ParVagum; and Man, likewife, by the Intercoftal Pair. 

The Reafon, Dr. Willis well obferves, is, that Brutes 
being void of Difcretion, and but little fubject to Paffions, 
need not, like Man, a double Paffage for the Spirits, the 
one fur the Service of the vital Functions, the other for 
the reciprocal Impreflion of the Affections. See Nerve, 
Spirit, Brain, fgc. 

PREMIUM, literally denotes a Reward, or Recom- 
pence. 

Among Merchants, it is taken for that Sum of Money, 
viz. 8 or soper Cent, which is given to an Infurer, forin- 
furing the fafe Return of any Ship, or Merchandize. See 
Policy of ' Infurance. 

The fame Term is alfo ufed in the Money and Paper- 
Trade, for what is given for a thing above 'Far. 

Thus, Lottery-Tickets, &c. are faid to bear fo much, e.gr. 
10 or 205. Prcem. when rhey are fold for fo much beyond 
the prime Coft at which the Government vended them. 

PRENOMEN, among the Romans, a proper Name; 
or Name prefixed to the general Name of the Family ; 
as, Cains, Litems, Marcus, &c. See Name. 
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The Fnenomen anfwers to our Chrifiian Name, Titer, 

'Paul, &c. 

It was not introduced among the Romans till long time 
after the Nomen. SeeNoMEN. 

The Name of the Family was given their Children the 
Day after their Birth ; but the Pnenomen was not given 
'em till they took the Virile Habit. See Virile. 

Varro reckons up thirty Pr£nomina among the Romans. 
Theufual ones maybe reduced to eighteen. 

The Greeks had no Pnenomina ; they had but one 
Name. 

PRJEPARANTIA Vafa, in Anatomy, the Spermatic 
Vejfels ; or two Arteries, and as many Veins of the Teflicles; 
thuscall'd by the Antients, from an Opinion that the Seed 
began to be prepared herein. See Spermatic Vejfels, 
Seed, and Generation. 

PROPOSITUS, a Term frequently ufed in our Law- 
Books : Frafofitus Villi is fometimes ufed for the Chief 
Officer of the King in a Town, Manor, Village, or Reeve. 
See Prefect. 

Prafoftus VilltS is fometimes alfo ufed for the Conffable 
ofaTown, or petty Conftable. SeeCoNSTABLE. 

pnefofitus Ecclejue, fee CiiuRCH-iteue. 

Quatuor homines Propositi, in Cromfton, Sic. Four 
Men of each Town which are to appear before the Juflices 
of the Foreft, in their Circuit. 

PRjEPUTIUM, Prepuce, in Anatomy, the Fore- 
skin; a prolongation of the Cutis of the Penis, covering 
the Balanus, Glans, or Extremity of the Yard. See Pe- 
nis and Glans. 

Dr. -Drake obferves, that Nature does not feem more 
various in any part of her Works than in the Preface ; for 
the Figure and Proportion whereof, there does not feem any 
Standard. 

Hence, probably, arofe the neceflity of Circumcifion, fo 
generally pracHfed throughout the Oriental parts ; not out 
of a view to Religion, but to Cleanlinefs, and to prevent 
Difeafes which a detention of the Mucus of the Sub-fre- 
futial Glands might breed in thofe hot Countries. For 
even here th- fame Author adds, he has known fome, who, 
having large Prefaces, call'd Filbert-Prefaces, have been 
frighted at the appearance of a Mucus oozing outupona 
mere plenitude, from between the Prefuce and Glans ; 
which 'tis probable the great Legiflator of the Jews might 
have a view to in the firll Inftitution of Circumcifion. See 
Circumcision. 

The Skin of the Prefuce is double ; at the connexion 
of the internal Skin, to the other part, are feveral oval and 
round ifh Glandules placed irregularly about the joining of 
the Glans to the Corfora Cavemofa, and on the Glans 
itfclf. , , 

Their ufe is to feparate a Liquor to render the agitation of 
the Pr<efutium on the Glans eafy. When this Liquor 
becomes rancid, as upon old Age, or Venereal Contacts, it 
excoriates the Glans and Pnefutiam ; and even fometimes 
contracts the latter, and renders it neceffary to be divided 
to afford a paffage to the Glans. See Phimosis and Pa- 
raphimosis. 

PRfiSEPE, in Aflronomy, three Nebulous Stars, in the 
Sign Cancer, or the Crab ; two of 'em of the 7th, the third 
of the <5th Magnitude. Their Longitudes, Latitudes, He. 
fee among thofe of the other Stars in Cancer. 

VKMYERNaturam, in Medicine, feeNATURE. 

PRAGMATIC SanBion, in the Civil Law, is defined 
by Hottoman, a Refcript,or Anfwer of the Prince, deliver'd 
by Advice of his Council, tofome College, Order, or Body 
of People, upon their confulting him on fome Cafe of their 
Community. 

Such an Anfwer to a particluar Perfon, is call'd limply 
Reftrift. See Rescript. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek wej.yiM, Negotiant, 
Bufinefs. 

The Term Pragmatic Sanction is chiefly ufed among 
the Modern Writers, for that famous Ordonnance of Charles 
VII. of France, publifhed in 120IS ; containing a Regula- 
tion of Ecclefiaflical Difcipline, conformable to the Canons 
of the Council of Safil ; and fince ufed by the Gallican 
Church, as a Barrier againft the Enterprizes and Encroach- 
ments of the Court of Rome. 

The Scope of the Pragmatic SanBion, was to regulate 
the form of Eleflions made by the Clergy; to declare 
the Collations to belong to Ordinaries, the Prevention 
alone referv'd to the Pope j to eftablifh Prebends ; to affign 
a Third of the Benefices to Graduares ; to abolilh Refer- 
vations, Annates, and other like Charges. 

Pope Pins II. obtain'd an abrogation of this SanBion of 
ZmiisXl. On which occafion the Court of Rome, tranf- 
ported with Joy, dragg'd the Pragmatic thro' the Streets, 
whipping it all the way, as Xerxes antiently did the Belief- 
font. But the Parliament oppofed this Abrogation with a 
great deal of Vigour, and refufed its Confent to the laft. 
So that maugre all the Efforts of Rome, the SanBion ftill 



held in force ; till the Concordat pafs'd between P ope 
ZeoX. and Francis I. in 15 15, when the (Pragmatic Sane, 
tion was abolifhed. See Concordat. 

The Parliament of Paris again oppofed the Innovation 
and refufed to confirm the Concordar, and was not brought 
to give its Confent till after repeated Orders of the King . 
together with a fecret Refolution taken always to judge 
conformably to the Tenor of the Pragmatic SanBion. 

PRAGMATICAL, aTerm fometimes ufed in the fame 
fenfe as FraBical, Mechanical, or Problematical. 

Thus Stevinus, in his Hydroftatical Elements, calls cer- 
tain Mechanical, or Practical Experiments, which he under, 
takes to inftrucr. his Reader how to make, by the Name of 
Pragmatical Examples 5 and in the fame fenfe it is fome- 
times ufed by other Naturalifls. 

PRATIQUE, orPRATTICK, in Commerce, a Nego. 
tiation or Communication of Commerce, which a Merchant- 
Veffel obtains in the Ports it arrives in, and the Countries it 
difcovers. 

Hence to obtain Pratique, is to obtain a Liberty to fre- 
quent a Port, to go a-fhore, buy and fell, &c. We could 
never have any Pratique with the Inhabitants of Nova 
Zembla. 

The Word is French, and fignifies, literally, Practice. 

Pratique is particularly ufed for a Licence to traffic, 
granted to the Mailer of a Ship in the Ports of Italy, upon 
a Bill of Health ; that is, a Certificate that the Place 
whence he came is not annoy'd with any infectious Difeafe. 

PRAXjEANS, a SeS of Heretics, fo call'd from their 
Author Praxeas. 

This Herefiarch was of AJia, and lived in the fecond 
Century. He was at firft a Difciple of Montanus, bur 
quitted him, and foon after fer up a Seel of his own ; 
teaching, that there was no Plurality of Perfons in the God- 
head ; and that it was the Father himfelf that fuffer'd on 
the Crofs. Which Sentiment was afterwards adopted by the 
Monarchies, Sabellians, and Patripaffians. See Sabel- 

I.IAN, PATRIPASSIAN, l$C. 

PRAYER, in Theology, a Petition put up to God, 
either for the obtaining of fome future F'avour, or the re- 
turning of Thanks for a pafl one. 

Divines diflinguifh three kinds of Prayer ; Vocal, which 
is cloth'd in Words and Sounds to be utter'd with the 
Mouth s Mental, which is only form'd or conceiv'd in the 
Mind, and not deliver'd in Words 5 and Ejaculatory,which 
is a fhort, hidden flight without Study, Order, or Method. 
See Vocal, Mental, cfc. 

The Myffic Divines, again, diflinguifh Prayer into 
ABive and Fafjive See Active and Passive. 

Among us, Prayer is frequently confider'd under the di- 
vifions of Preconceived and Extemforary. Under the firft 
come all fet Forms, whether public or private, by which 
the Mind is directed in the Order, Manner, Expreffion, 
tifc. of its Petitions. The fecond is that where the Mind is 
left to itfelf, its own Conduct, both as to Matter, Manner, 
Words, Efc. 

Common Prayer, fee Liturgy. 

TheRomanifls alfo prefer Prayers to Saints, theVirgin, the 
Angel Gabriel, &c. SeeSAiNT, Office, Ave Mary'&c. 

PREACHING, in Theology, the Declaration, or Pro- 
mulgation of the Word of God, in public $ by a Perfon 
authorized, and in a Place deflined, for that purpofe. See 
Sermon, Priest, Gospel, &c. 

Antiently, none but Bifliops were allow'd to preach. 
Now, not only Priefls, but Deacons are qualify'd. See 
Bishop andDEAcoN. 

Bifhop Wilkim has deliver'd the Art of Preaching in a 
Treatife call'd Ecclefiafies, or the Preacher. See Eccle- 

SIASTES. 

The Word is derived from the Hebrew, Farafch, exfo- 
fuit, he expounded. 

The Religious of the Order of St. 2)ominic aflume the 
Quality of Preacbing-Smhers, Friars-predicant or predi- 
cants. See Dominican. 

PRE ADAMITE, Fraadamita, a Term given to the In- 
habitants of the Earth conceived, by fome People, to have 
lived before Adam. 

Jfaac de la Fereyra in ro'5 5, publifhed a Book to evince 
the Reality of Freadamites, by which he gain'd a confide- 
rable number of Profelyres to the Opinion 5 but the An- 
fwer of liemarets, Profeffor of Theology at Groningnen, 
publifhed the Year following, put a flop to its Progrefs j 
tho' Pereyra made a Reply. 

His Syftem was this : The Jews he calls Adamites, and 
fuppofes 'em to have iffiied from Adam 5 and gives the 
Title Preadamites to the Gentiles, whom he fuppofes to 
have been a long time before Adam. 

But this being exprelly contrary to the firfl Words of 
Genefis, Pereyra had recourfe to the fabulous Antiquities 
of the Egyptians and Chaldeans, and to fome idle Rabbins* 
who imagined there had been another World before that 
defcribed by Mofes. 

He 
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He was apprehended by the Inquisitors in Flanders, and 
very roughly ufed ; tho' in the Service ef^the 2>att£frin> 
But he appealed from their Sentence to Rome 5 whither he 
went in the time of Alexander VII. and where he printed 
a Retractation of his Book of Preadamites. 

PREAMBLE, in Law, the beginning of an Afl of Par- 
liament,^, ferving, as it were, for a Key, to open the In- 
tent of the Makers of the Acls, and the Mifchiefs de- 
signed to be prevented or remedied thereby- See Act. 

PREBEND, Pnebenda, the Portion a Prebendary re- 
ceives out of the Etiate of a Cathedral, or Collegiate 
Church. See Prebendary/. 

The Term Prebend is ufually confounded with Canoni- 
cate, Canonate, ox Canonical yet there is a real difference. 
A Unbend is properly a Right which an Ecclefiaftic has in 
a Cathedral or Collegiate Church where he officiates, to 
receive certain Ecclefiaftical Revenues, and to enjoy certain 
Dues, either in Money or in kind; (fa call'd a. Pnebendo, 
q- d. afforded, or allowed him ; not a 'Prabendo Atixikum; 
or Concilium Epifcopo') whereasa Canonica is a mere Title, 
or fpiritual Quality, which a Perfon enjoys independent of 
any Prafiation, or any temporal Revenue : So that the 
Trebend may fubfift without the Canonicate 3 but the 
Canonicate isinfeparable from the Prebend. 

For it is not to the Prebend that the Right of Suffrage, 
and other fpiritual Rights are annexed, but to the Canoni- 
cate ; and when the 'prebend is join'd ro the Canonicate, it 
becomes Spiritual by virtue of the Canonicate to which it is 
attach'd. See Canonica. 

Antiently the Pope created Canons with a Right of taking 
place in the Choir, a deliberative Voice in the Chapter, 
and an expectation of the firft Trebend that mould become 
■vacant : But this was prohibited by the Council of 'Trent. 
Jet the Pope ftill confers the Canonicate without any Pre- 
bend^ when he would confer a Dignity in a Church, for the 
obtaining whereof, 'tis required the Candidate be a Canon. 

This they call a Canonate ad effetlnm, and fometimes 
jtlS ventcfum, which is no more than an empty Title con- 
tend purely to qualify a Man for a Dignity affected to the 
Capacity of Canon. 

In fome Churches there are double Prebends 5 and in 
others Semi -Prebends. 

Originally the 'Prebend was only a Livery, or Portion of 
things nectflary to Life, given daily j at prefent the Rents 
and Profits of the Church are divided into fixed Portions, 
call'd 'Prebends, which are enjoy'd independently. The 
nomination to Prebends is in the King. In France 'tis one 
of the honorary Righrs of the King, on his joyful Acceflion 
to the Crown, to nominate to the firll 'Prebends vacant by 
death in the Cathedral and Collegiate Churches. 

^Prebends are either Simple, or with ^Dignity ; The lat- 
ter are fuch, as, befide their 'PrebendSj have fome Juris- 
diction annexed to 'em. 

geological, or divinity Prebend, is a Prebend affected 
to a Doctor in Divinity, in each Cathedral and Collegiate 
Church throughout France, for preaching on Sundays, and 
making a public Lecture thrice a Week. 

(preceptorial Prebend, ^.Prebend, the Revenues whereof 
are deltined for the Support of a Preceptor or Mafter, who 
is obliged to inftruct the Youth of the Place gratis. The 
Canonate is not here neceflary to the 'Prebend. 

PanormtlS obferves, that in the Cathedral-Church of 
Chartres, there are Prebends referv'd to Laymen, and for 
the Subfiflence of fome Perfons of Birth and Diitinction. 

PREBENDARY, an Ecclefiaitic.who enjoys a Prebend. 
See Prebend. 

^Prebendaries, and Canons of Cathedral and Collegiate 
Churches, have this in common, that they have each a Por- 
tion of the Revenues of the Church for their Subiiftence 5 
the one under the Title of Pr<sbenda, Prebend ; the other 
under the Title of Canonica, or Canonicate ; and have each 
Places, and Voices in the Chapter : But they differ in this, 
that the former receives his Portion or Prebend in Consi- 
deration of his officiating and ferving in the Church ; but 
the latter without any fuch Consideration, merely by his 
being received into the Cathedral or College, per ajjigna- 
tumftallumin Choro, ei? locum in Capitulo. See Canon, 

Golden Prebendary of Hereford, call'd alfo Prebe?ida- 
ritis Epifcopi, is one of the twenty-eight minor Prebenda- 
ries, who has, ex officio, the firft Canon's Place that falls. 

He was antiently ConfeiTor of the Bifliop and Cathedral, 
and had the Altarages 5 on which account he was call'd 
the Golden Prebendary. 

PRECARI-&, or Preces t in our antient Law-Books, 
Day's-works, which the Tenants of certain Manors are 
bound to give their Lords, in Harvcft-time ; and which, in 
fome places, are corruptly call'd Sind-days, iot Si den- 
days, from the Saxon, Sidan, to pray. 

Sald-ixwns una bovata pro iis. £<? dimid.&\\ Gallinas 
& xx ova & iiii Precarias in Alltiimno j uno cum foQffline t 
bis arare^c. Monaft. Angl. 
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Tr.dt ■ A I' '" Commerce > is Properly a kind of 

lrade earned on between two Nations at War, by the In- 
tervention of a third at Peace with 'em both. ' 

Thus the ■.Englljh hold a precarious Commerce with the 
Spaniards by means of the Fortuguefe ; when the two 
former Nations ; being at War, the third lends its Veffels, 
its Colours, and Name, to continue their Trade. 

Precarious, in Jurifprudence, a Term ufed for a Fund 
or Stock whereof a Perfon has not the full Propriety, 
whereof he cannot difpofe abfolutely, and which is mo'ft 
ot it borrow d. 

PRECE fartimx, in Law, the Continuance of a Suit 
by content of both Parties. 

PRECEDENCE, Precedency, Rank, a Place of Ho- 
nour, which a Perfon is entitled to in Companies ; either for 
luting or walking. 

Precedenceis either ofCottrtefy, or of Riaht, dejure. 

The former is that due to Age, to Eftate, &c. which is 
regulated by Cuflom and Civility ; the latter is fettled by 
Authority, and where broke in'upon, gives an Action at 
Law. See Nobilty. 

The Point of Precedency is thus ordered by the Heralds. 

Alter the King, the Princes of the Blood, vie. the Sons 
Grandfons, Brothers, and Nephews of the King take place ; 
then the Great Officers of the Church and Crown, viz the 
ABp of Canterbury, then the Lord Chancellor, or Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal; next the ABp of Tork; the 
Lord High Treafurer ; the Lord Prefident of the Privy 
Council 5 the Lotd Privy-Seal . Next, Dukes, then Mar- 
queues, Dukes eldeft Sons, Earls, Marquefles eldefl Sons 
Dukes younger Sons, Vifcounts, Earls eldefl Sons, Mar- 
queffes younger Sons, Eifhops, Barons, Vifcounts eldeft 
bons, Earls younger Sons, Barons eldefr Sons, Privy-Coun- 
fellors Judges, Matters in Chancery, Vifcounts younoer 
Sons, Barons younger Sons, Knights Bannerets, Baronets 
Knights of the Bath, Knights Batchclors, Colonels, Ser- 
jeants at Law, Docfors, Efquires, Lieutenant-Colonels, 
Majors, Captains, Batchelors of Divinity, Law, Sfr. Matters 
of Arts, Gentlemen, Yeomen, Tradefmen, Mechanicks. 

Note, That great Officers of Court, of what degree fo- 
ever they are, take place above all others of the fame D»- 
gree or Order of Nobility ; viz. the Mafter of the Horfe, 
Lord Great Chamberlain of England, Lord High Conftable 
of England, Lord Martha! of England, Lord Admiral of 
England, Lord Stewatd.and Lord Chamberlain of his Ma- 
jeity's Houfhold. 

So the Secretaries of State, if Peers, take place of all 
of that Degree, except the Great Officers aforefaid. 

Dukes, Marquefles, Earls, Barons, e?c. not having any of 
the faid Offices, take place according to the Seniority of 
their Creation. 

The Ladies take place, or Precedency, according to the 
Degree of Quality of their Husbands. 

PRECEDENT, in Law, an original, authentic Inftru- 
menr, or Writing ; ferving as a Form to draw others by. 
See Original, &c. 

Hence Precedent Seeks, t£c. full of Draughts of Deeds 
Conveyance;, He. for Attorneys. 

PRECENTOR, or Precentor, a Dignitary in Cathe- 
dral Churches, popularly call'd the Chanter, or Mafter of 
the Choir. See Chanter. 

The Precentor is fo call'd, from the Latin pr£, and 
cano ; becaufe he is fuppofed to lead the Choir, and lim 
before the reft. 

PRECEPT, in Law, a Command in Writing, Tent by a 
Chief Juftice, Juftice of Peace, or other like Officer, for 
the bringing of a Perfon, Records, or other Matters, be- 
fore him. 

Precept is alfo ufed for the Command, or Incitement 
whereby one Man ftirs up another to commit Felony, Theft) 
iSc. SraSon, lib. 3. 1rat~l. >. cap. in. whence we may ob- 
ferve three Diverfities of offending in Murther; Preop- 
tion, Fortia, Concilium. 

Preception, is the Inttigation ufed before-hand ; Fortia, 
the Afliuance in the Fadi ; Concilium, the Advice either 
before or after. See Murther. 

PRECESSION, Prjecessio, in Autonomy, a Term 
apply'd to the Equinoxes, which, by a very How infenfible 
Motion, change theit place 5 going backwards, or weftward, 
i. e. in antccedentia as the Aftronomers call it, or contrary 
to the Order of the Signs. See Equinox. 

It is fliewn, in the new Aftronomy, that the Pole, the 
Solftices, the Equinoxes, and all the other Points of the 
Ecliptic, have a retrograde Motion ; and are continually 
moving from Eaft to Weft, or from Aries towards Pifces, 
i3c. by means whereof, the Equinoctial Points are carry'd 

further 
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further and further back, among the preceding Signs of 
Stars ; at the rate of about 50 Seconds each Year : which 
retrograde Motion is call'd the FreceJJion, Recejfion, or Re- 
trccejfion of the Equinoxes. 

Hence, as the fixed Stars remain immovable, and the 
Equinoxes go backward ; the Stars wilt feem to move more 
and more Eaflward with refpect thereto ; whence the Lon- 
gitudes of the Stars, which are reckon'd from the firfl 
Point of dries, or the Vernal Equinox, are continually in- 
crcafing. See Longitude and Star. 

Hence it is that the Conflellations have all chang'd the 
Places affign'd them by the antient Astronomers : In the 
Time of Hipparchus and the oldeft Astronomers, the E- 
quinoctial Points were fix'd to the firit Stars of Aries and 
Tibra ; but the Signs are now no longer in the fame 
Points ; and the Stars which were then in Conjunction with 
the Sun when he was in the Equinox, are now a whole 
Sign, or 50 Degrees, to the Eafl thereof: Thus the firft 
Star of Aries, is now in the Portion of the Ecliptic call'd 
'Taurus ; and the firfl Star of Taurus now refides in Ge- 
mini ; and Gemini is advanced into Cancer, &c. See Sicn 
and Constellation. 

The Equinoxes will have made their Revolution Weft- 
ward, and will be return'd to Aries again ; or the ConStel- 
lations will have made theirs Eaflward, and will again fall 
into their former places, with regard to the Equinoxes, in 
25815 Years, according to Tycho ; in 259-0, according to 
RiccioluS , and in 24800, according to CaJJini. 

The Antients, and even fome among the Moderns, have 
taken the Equinoxes to be immoveable ; and afcribed that 
Change of Distance of the Stars here-from, to a real Mo- 
tion of the Orb of the fixed Stars ; which they fuppofe to 
have a flow Revolution about the Poles of the Ecliptic : 
fo as that all the Stars perform their Circuits in the Eclip • 
tic, or its Parallels, in the fpace of 25920 Years ; after 
which, they fliould all return again to their former places. 

This Period the Antients call'd the Platonic, or great 
Tear; and imagin'd that at its Completion, every thing 
would begin again as at firfl : and all things come round 
in the fame Order they have already done. See Platonic 
Year. 

The Phyfical Caufe of the FreceJJion of the Equinoxes, 
Sir Jfaac Newton demonstrates, does arife from the broad 
fpheroidat Figure of the Earth ; which again arifes from the 
Earth's Rotation a-round its Axis. See Earth. 

PRECIOUS, or Pretious Stone, call'd alfo Gem, and 
Jewel, is a Stone extraordinarily hard, durable, tranfpa- 
rent, and of a beautiful Colour, or Water. See Stone and 
Gem. 

Of thefe we may distinguish three Kinds -. i°. Such as 
are entirely tranfparent ; which again may be divided into 
fuch as are either colour-left, as thetDiamond ; or colour'd, 
as the Emerald : Which Divifion of colour'd Gems may 
be fubdivided into thofe of one Colour, as the Ruby ; and 
thofewith feveral, as the Amethyjl. 2 . Brilliant, or mi- 
ning, as the Bohemian Granate. 5 . Semi-tranfparent, as 
Opal. 

Bifhop Wilkins divides precious Stones into more and tefs 
tranfparent. The lefs tranfparent he distinguishes by their 
Colours : into red, as the Sardius and Cornelian ; pale 
flefliy Colour, like that of a Man's Nail, as the Onyx ;' 
blueilti, as theTurquois; pale purple, as the Chalcedony; 
and thofe of various Colours, as Opal and Cat's Eye. 

The more tranfparent he diflinguiflies into fuch as are 
colourlefs, as the Diamond and white Saphir ; and colour'd 
which are either red, as the Ruby, Carbuncle, and Gra- 
nate ; yellow, as the Chryfolite, and Topaz; green, as the 
Emerald, Smaragd, and Beryl; blueifh, as the Saphir; 
and purple or violaceous, as the Amethiit and Hyacinth. 

Dr.JVoodward divides precious Stones fomewhat more 
precifely, into opake, femi-opake, and tranfparent. Again, 
iff, the opake are either of one Colour, as the Turqu'ois j 
or of various Colours, as Lazuli and Jafper. 2d, Semi-opake, 
either have their Colours permanent, as the Agar, Chal- 
cedony, Onyx, Sardonix, Cornelian, and Beryl; or their 
Colours vary, according to the Pofition of the Light, as the 
Oculus Cati, and Opal. 3d, Tranfparent Stones are either 
with Colours; as the Topaz and Jacinth, yellow, or par- 
taking thereof; Granate, Rubv and Amethyft, red ; Sa- 
phire, Water Saphire, and Aqu'e marine, blue; and Eme- 
rald, or Cryfolite,^ green, or partaking thereof: or without 
Colours, as the Cryftal, Pfeudo-Diamond, white Saphire 
and Diamond. ' 

The natural Hijlory, Characters, Properties, Sic. of each 
Stone; fee under its proper Article : Diamond, Corne- 
lian, Ruby, Turo,uois, Onyx, Emerald, Cryso- 
lite, &c. 

The Medicinal Virtues of precious Stones, or Gems in the 
general; fee under Gem. 

The Origin and Formation of precious Stones, fee under 
Stone. 



For the Art of engraving on precious Stones, fee E„, 

SHAVING. '"' 

The Art of cutting them, fee under Lapidary. 

PRECIPE, or Praecipe quod reddat, a Writ of arc... 
Diverfity, both as to Form and TJfe. See Entry ar, 
Ingressus. '" 

It extends as well to a Writ of Right, as to other Writs 
of Entry and Poflefflon ; and is fometimes call'd a Writ of 
Right, clofe, as wlien it iffues out of the Coutt of Chancerv 
dole ; fometimes a Writ of Right, patent, as when it if 
lues out of Chancery, patent or open, to any Lord's Court 
tor any of his Tenants deforced, againft his Deforcer. See 

PRECIPITANT, inChymiilry, a Term apply'd , oanv 
Liquor which being pour'd on a Diffolution, feparate' 
what is there diflol red, and makes it precipitate, i.e fall 
to the bottom of the Veffcl. See Dissolution. 

Thus Oil of Tartar, and the Volatile Spirit of Sal Ar 
moniac, are Precipitant!, with regard to the Diffolution ot 
Gold in Aqua Regain; and common Water is a Trecipi 
tant, wiih regard to the Diffolution of Jalap in Spirit „f 
Wine. See Precipitation. 

Precipitant, is alfo ufed in Medicine, for a Remedy 
which feparates and precipitates any heterogeneous Matter 
contain'd in the Mafs of the Blood ; and by this me ins 
abates any irregular Fermentations, Effervefcences, or the 
like Diforders, which that Matter had excited. 

Among the Number of Precipitants, are rank'd Harts- 
Horn, Crabs-Eyes, Ivory, Bezoard, Barks of Oak, and 
Guaiacum, Iron, Quinquina, Chalk, He. 

PRECIPITATE, in Chymiftrv, aSubflance which ha- 
ving been diffolvedin a proper MenStruum, is again Sepa- 
rated from its Diffolvent, and thrown down to ihe bottom 
of the Veffel, by the pouring in of fome other Liquor. See 
Precipitant. 

The Chymilts make various Precipitates of Mercury 
which are of various Colours, as the Precipitants vary ; 
viz. White, Red, Tellow, Green, Sec. See Mercury. 

Ihe white Precipitate, is prepared of Mercury diffolved- 
in Spirit of Nitre, and precipitated wilh Salt- Water, or Spi- 
rit of Salt, into a white Powder. 

It in lieu of the former Precipitants, hot Urine be pour'd 
on the Diffolution, we have a pale Rofe Colour. 

To make the red Precipitate, they take the Diffolution 
ot Mercury made in Spirit of Nitre, evaporate all the Hu- 
midity over a gentle Fire, till nothing remains but a white 
Mais ; which by increasing the Fire, they rubify or raife to 
a red Colour Green Precipitate is made with Mer- 
cury, Lopper, and acid Spirits Tellow precipitate with 

Mercury, and Oil of Vitriol : But !hefe three lafl are im- 
properly call'd Precipitates; becaufe not procured by Pre- 
cipitation. See Precipitation 

PRECIPITATION, an Operation in Chymiffry, being 
a kind of Separation, whereby a Body diflblv'd in any Li- 
quor isdetach'd there-from, and falls down to the bottom 
of the Veffel. See Operation. 
Precipitation is either Spontaneous or Artificial. 
Spontaneous Precipitation, is when the Particles of the 
diffolved Body, feparate of themfelves from their Dif- 
lolvenr. 

Artificial Precipitation, is when fome other Body, call'd 
a 'Precipitant, is added to procure this Separation'. S;e 
Precipitant. 

There is alfo a total Precipitation, wherein the diffolv'd 
Parts are all feparated, and funk to the bottom; and 1 
partial Precipitation, wherein the Parts diffolv'd are {till 
fufpended in the Fluid ; and don't fall down. 

Theory of Precipitation. 

To account for the Operation of Precipitation : It may 
be obferv'd, that a fluid Menflruum may be made to fuf- 
tain a Body fpecifically heavier than itfelf, either by ma- 
king the Refinance, arifing from the Cohefion of the Parts 
of the Fluid, equal to the Excefs of foecific Gravity of 
thofe Bodies above that of the Menftruum. See Men- 
struum. 

Or by the heavy Body's being join'd to fome lighter 
one ; fo that the two together only make one whole, equal 
in weight to the Fluid. 

In the firit cafe, the Refiflance, we know, is flill propor- 
tional to the Surface of the Corpufcles ; fo that the Sur- 
face being diminifh'd, the Refinance is weaken'd: the 
Proportion therefore of the Tenacity of the Menflruum, to 
the Gravity of the Corpufcles being thus deflroy'd, a Pre- 
cipitation mull enfue. 

Precipitation, then, may be effeaed two ways, on this 
Foundation ; viz. either by the dropping in a Liquor fpe- 
cifically lighter, or Specifically heavier; in the former Cafe, 
the Gravity of the Menflruum, which is always proportional 
to the compound Gravities of both, will by this Mixture be- 
come lighter : Thus, the Menftruum being diluted, the Force 
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of Cohefion is alfo weaken 'd, fo as to become unable any 
longer to fuflain the Bodies; fo Hydrometers, which are 
eafily fuftainM in Water, upon pouring in a good deal of 
any burning Spirits fink to the bottom of the Glafs. 

And this agrees not only with the Laws of Mechanics, 
but with Experiments : Thus Spirit of Sal Armoniac does 
very plentifully precipitate the Filings of Metals, diflblved 
in acid Menitruums 3 tho* it be abundantly lighter than any 
of them. 

' The fame thing is done quicker by Spiric of Wine, whofe 
Gravity is known to be almoft the leafi of any Liquor. 

By this Spirit alfo, all Salts, which are fufpended in 
W-ater, are precipitated, and fo unite into Cryitals. So if 
you drop in diililied Vinegar, the Drols of Antimony dif- 
fufed in Water, it falls to the bottom, and affords the Gol- 
den Sulphur. 

After the fame manner, Water, Vinegar, $£>c. make a 
Precipitation from Acids, tho' more fparingly : Nay, A- 
cids themfclves being pour'd upon others which are hea- 
vier, will precipitate whatever is iwimming in them. Thus 
Spirit of Salt precipitates ei'ther Lead, Copper, or Tin, 
diffolv'd in Oil of Vitriol : fo little need is there of Alka- 
lies in this Bufinefs, tho' the Chymifts have unanimoufly 
contended for them as abfolutcly neceffary. 

In the id Cafe, Treciptation will fucceed by the Addi- 
tion of a heavier Liquor to the Menttruum. For the Parti- 
cles of this Liquor, what with their Weight, and what with 
the Impetus they acquire in their Defcenr, carry down and 
fink all the folid Corpufcles they meet with in their way ; 
fo that the Corpufcles being thus forced down, and kept 
there by this adventitious Liquor, cannot mount up into 
their former Situation. 

To try the Truth of this Reafoning by Experiments 5 
not only acid Spirits, but even mere Water, will be found 
to precipitate Tinctures of Vegetables extracted by Spi- 
rit of Wine : And the very fame Tinctures, extracted 
with Water, or Wine, are precipitated rery copioufly by 
acid Spirits, which are heavier. 

Metals, when diffolved in Spirit of Sal Armoniac, are 
precipitated with Oil of Vitriol, or Spiric of Nitre. When 
fufpended in Aqua Fortis, they are precipitated with Oil of 
"Vitriol, or Bezoartic Spirit of Nitre. 

- As to Bodies fufpended by means of their Union with 0- 
ther lighter ones : This is properly the Cafe of diffolved 
Metals; and to this may the lait Cafe of 'Precipitation be 
reduced. Here, the Particles of a Metal being feparated 
by a Diffolvent, and rendred imperceptible by their ex- 
treme Littlenefs, only float, becaufe united to very light 
Particles of the acid Spirit, which keeps them fufpended : 
Tho* the great Surface they have, both on account of their 
Smallnefs, and of their Union with the Acids, frequently 
contribute to the Effect. 

Now, as they are in a forced Equilibrium with the Fluid 
wherein they fwim ; and as the Caufes that fuflain them, 
ore only accidental ; they mull of courfe be precipitated to 
the bottom, when the Acid or Menllruum abandons them ; 
from whatever Caufe it be : It is even fometimes fuffi- 
cient, that the Quantity of the Fluid, wherein they are fuf- 
tain'd, be diminiflYd. For then, feveral of the Metallic 
Particles, tho dill join M to their Acid, coming to meet, and 
unite, affurnea fmallcr Surface, with regard to their Mafs 5 
thus, being no longer held up by the Largenefs of their 
Surfaces, they fubfide to the bottom. 

When the Menftruum abandons a diffolved Body; if 
that Body be lighter than the Menftruum, the contrary to 
a "Precipitation willenfue, i.e. the Body will rife.- Thus 
Camphor being mixed in Oil of Olives, and the whole dif- 
folved, the Camphor rifes firtt, £5?c. 

If it happen that the Particles, when abandoned by the 
Diffolvent, are equally heavy with the fuftaining Fluid ; 
they will neither rife nor fall; only feveral of them now 
re-uniting, form little Mafles, fufheient to fpoil rheLimpid- 
nefs and'Tranfparency of the Fluid ; as is the Cafe in Re- 
fins diflblved in Spirit of Wine, and Water pour'd over 
them : where the Water uniting clofely with the Spirit of 
Wine, makes it let go the greateft part of the rcfinous Par- 
ticles. 

Thus is effected what we call an Imperfect Precipita- 
tion; which, in reality, is no more than a Difpofition to 
precipitate. , . , 

If in this Cafe, the Aqueous Particles of the Fluid be 
hid, and as it were, abforb'd among the grofs Molecule of 
the diffolved Matter; it forms what they call a Coagulum. 
See Coagulation. 

Sometimes, when the Liquors are pour'd on one ano- 
ther, the Salts with which they abound, being put into 
Motion, by their attractive Force, they run mutually to em- 
brace one another ; and becaufe they don't recoil far back 
after the Congrefs, they are at length fo united, as to be- 
come like a Solid, there beins very little Phlegm remain- 
ing, as is very obfervabie in Tartarian Vitrioktmn. 



In thefe Experiments there happens fuch a Conflict and 
EfFervefccnce, as evaporates almott all the Moifture, with 
which the Salts are diluted. And upon this depends the 
Rationale of Chymical Coagulation, a thing of very great 
confequence in the Bufinefs of Precipitation. Nor can we 
account for Oil of Tartar's precipitating Bodies diffolv'd in 
Acids, any otherwife than from its making a kind of Co- 
agilllira with thefe Corpufcles, and thereby becoming too 
heavy for, and exceeding the Tenacity of, the Menftruum. 
Such are the general Principles of Precipitation 
PRECEPTORY, Prjeceptoria, or Commandry, a 
kind of Benefice held by the more Eminent among the 
antient Knights-Templars; who were erearedby theGrand- 
Mafter, with the Title of Pr<gccptores Te?Kpli t i.e. Maflcrs 
of the Temple. See Te mpl a r. 

Stephens de Jurifd. lib. 4. fays, the Prgceptories were 
only a kind of Cells, all fubordinate to their principal Man- 
fion, the 'Temple in London. See Temple. 

Of thefe Pneceptories, 2)ugdalc fay?, he finds fixteen 
recorded, as antiently belonging to the Templars in Eng- 
land ; viz. Creffwg Temple, Saljhal, Shangey, Ne-ivland t 
Teveland, Witham, Temple-Sruere, Will'mgton, Rotbeley, 
Ovenington, Temple Comb, Trebigh, Ribftane, Mount St. 
John, Temple-Ne-ztftim, and Temple Hurft. But there were 
more. See Commandr.it. 

PRECIPUT, in Jurifprudence, an Advantage belonging 
to any one, in a thing to be divided ; or a Portion taken 
off, and fet by, in his favour, e'er the Divifion be made. 

In noble Partition, the Eldeft has always the principal 
Fief, or Mannor, for his Preciput. 

The Preciput coincides with the Right of Primogeni- 
ture. See Pri mogeniture. 

The Word is furm'd from the Latin Prtfcipims, Chief, 
Principal. 

PRECISION, Prjecisio, in the Schools, the fame 
with AbflraQion. See Abstraction. 

PRECONISATION, aPropofition or Declaration, which 
the Cardinal Patron makes in the Confiltory at Rome., of 
a Perfon nominated by fome Prince to a Prelature ; by vir- 
tue of Letters, whereof he is the Bearer: which the Pope 
complying with, gives his Collation. 

The Date of the Bulls is difpatchM on the fame Day 
with the Freconifation. 

PRECONTRACT, a Contract made before, or prior 
to another; chiefly ufed in relation to Marriages. See 
Contract. 

PRECURSOR, Precursor, Fore-runner, in Theolo- 
gy, a Perfon who goes before any one to notify his com- 
ing. 

The Term is peculiarly apply'd to St. John Saptift, who 
is ftiled the Precurfor of Jefus Chrift, from what is faid 
of him by St. Luke, Thou, Child, Jbalt go before -the face 
of the Lord, to prepare his -zvay. 

PREDECESSOR, a Perfon who has preceded another 
in the fame Office, or Employ. 

FREDESTINARIAN, a Perfon who adheres to the 
Doctrine of abfolute Predeftination. See Predestina- 
tion. 

Si. Auguflin is look'd on as the Founder of the Seel of 
Predrfiinarians ; he being the firft of the Fathers that 
feems to have after ted the Doctrine in fuch exprefs Terms $ 
tho' the JanfeniLls and Jefuits are ftill greatly divided abouc 
the real Doctrine of St.Auguflin, in this Article ; each in- 
terpreting him confidently with their own Scheme. Sec 
Jansenist, &c. 

Father Sirmond contends for an antient Sect otPredeJli- 
narians, cotemporary with St. Augufin himfelf, and who 
had their Rife in Africa, in the Monaftery of Afdrumet j 
from a Mifunderftanding of St. Auguftine\ Doctrine. 'Tis 
added, that the Opinion fpread thence throughout the 
Gauls, where one of them, a Prieft named Lucidus, was 
condemn'd by Faufais Bifhop of Rhegio $ and his Sentence 
confirm 'd by two Councils. 

The Doctrine was again broach'd in the ninth Century 
by Godsfcha'.chus a SeneditJine; who, as Hincmar in a 
Letter to Pope Nicholas, fays, maintained with the antient 
Predeflinarians who had been already anathematized, 
that God predeftinated fome to eternal Life, and others to 
eternal Death ; that God did not will all People to be 
faved ; that Jefus Chrift did not die for all, but only the 
Elect or thofe that are faved, ££c. See Grace, &g. 

This Doctrine was again condemn'd in a Synod held at 
Mentz: But the Janfemfts, particularly the Friends of 
Meff. de Port -Royal, and among the reft, the Prefident 
Manquin, have refuted F. Sirmond-? and fliewn, that the 
Ht-refy of the Predefliuarians is a mere Chimera ; adding, 
that S. Fulgent ius, S. Vrofper, and the other Difciples of 
S.Augufin, only look'd on it as an imaginary Herefy, in- 
vented by the Enemies of S. A f/gi' fine's Doctrine, to tra- 
duce it. In effect, the chief Evidence Father Sirmond 
produces to the contrary, is the Priefls of Marjl'illes, who 
10 K are 
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GIAN. 

PREDESTINATION, in Theology, a Judgment, or 
Decree of God, whereby he has refolved, from all Eter- 
nity, to fave a certain Number of Perfons, hence named 
EleEl. See Elect. 

Other Divines define Predeftination, a Decree to give 
Faith in Jefus Chrifl, to a certain Number of Men ; and to 
leave the reft to their own Malice, and Hardnefs of Heart. 
See Decree. 

The Remonftrants define it mote laxly, and generally, 
the Decree of faving Believers, and damning Unbelievers. 
See Remonstrants. 

The Difficulties wherewith the modern Theology is 
clogg'd, turn on the Article of Predeftination ; both the 
Romijl) and Reformed Churches are divided about it : The 
Lutherans fpeak of it with Horrour ; the Cahinifts con- 
tend for it with the greater! Zeal ; the Molinifts and Jefiuts 
preach it down as a moft dangerous Doctrine ; the Janfe- 
niftS affert it as an Article of Faith -. The Arminians, Re- 
monftrants, and Pelagians, are all avowed Enemies of 'Pre- 
deftination. See Arminian, Jansenist, Molinist, 
Jesuit, Pelagian, c£c. 

Thofe ftrenuous Patrons of Janfemfm, the Port-Royalifis, 
teach, that God predefiinates thofe who he forefees 
will co-operate with his Grace to the End. Du Pin adds, 
that Men don't fall into Sin, becaufe not predeftinated ; 
but they are not predeftinated, becaufe God forefaw their 
Sins. See Election, Reprobation, iSc 

Predestination, is alfo ufed for a Concatenation of 
fecond Caufes, appointed by Providence ; in virtue where- 
of, things are broughr to p'afs by a fatal Necefliry ; con- 
trary to all appearance", and maugre all opposition. See 
Fate and Destiny. 

The Tarts are great Tredefiinarians ; they efteem the 
lighted Accident ptedetermin'd i and on this accounr, are 
much mi re daring in Battel, and run greater rifques of 
their Lives! than they would otherwife do. See Mahome- 
tans. 

PREDETERMINATION, in Philofophy and Theo- 
logy. The Schoolmen call that Concurrence of God, 
which makes Men act, and determines them in all their 
Aflions, both Good and Evil, Phyfical Predetermination, 
or Premotion. See Premotion. 

Divines hold, that God has no part in Sin ; inatmuch as 
he only affords his Concurrence to the phyfical part of hu- 
man Actions, not to the moral part. See Liberty and 

•Thyfical Determination, or 'Premotion, if there be any 
fuch rning, is that A&ion of God, whereby he excites a fe- 
cond CauTe to a8 ; or by which, antecedently to all Ope- 
ration of the Creature, or before it could operate in con- 
fluence either of the Order of Nature or Reafon, he re- 
ally and effectually moves, and occafions it to produce all 
its Actions : that is, whatever the Creature does, or acts, is 
really done, and adled, by the Agency of God on the Crea- 
ture, who is all the time paffive. So that without fuch 
•Predetermination of God, all Creatures muft remain in an 
eternal State of Inaftivity ; and with fuch 'Predetermina- 
tion, it is imp ,ffible but they mould do what.they are thus 
put upon doing. 

'Tis ftrongly controverted, whether or no fuch a Phyfical 
Predetermination be neceflary to the Action of Natural 
Caufes. The Scotifts maintain the Negative; urging, that 
all Natural Caufes are, of their own Nature, determin'd to 
a certain Aflion ; whence it fftould feem needlefs to call 
in a taw Predetermination of God, e.gr. to Fire, to make 



PREDIAL Tithes, are Tithes paid of Things, w n ; c b, 
grow from the Ground only ; as Com, Bay, Fruit, s$ c- 
See Tithes. 

PREDICABLE, Fredicabile, in Logic, a general 
Quality, or an Epithet which may be predicated of, or a p_ 
plied to feveral Subjects. Thus Animal is predicable both 
of Man and Beaft : Man is fredicable ofPeter, andy« weJ: 
Triangle is fredicable of an hundred different Kinds of Fi- 
gures ; as right Angles, Scalenes, Ifofceles's, £j?c. See 
Predicate. 

The Schoolmen reduce the Predicables to five Claffes, 
viz. Genus, Species, Proprium, Differentia, and Accident; 
under one or other of which, all that can be predicated of 
any Subject, is included. See Genus, Species, Pr . 
prium, ££c. 

A Predicable is alfo call'd an Univerfale Logician, as 
having refpect to other particular, and interior, or fubject 
Things : Thus Animal is an Univerfal, with regard to 
Man and Beaft. 

'Tis call'd a Logical Univerfal, to diftingui/Ii it from a 
Metaphyseal one ; which is a common Being, confider'd in 
itfelf, and therefore denominated univerfal in EJfendo ; 
whereas the Logical one is only univerfal as to our Concep- 
tion and Application. See Universal. 

Among the Schoolmen, Predicable is ufually defined 
unum, aptum 'Prtfdicari de multis, univoce, ££? divifim ; or, 
fomewhat more clearly, a Predicable is a Nature which 
may be predicated univocally of ail things to which it is 
common i and which, as it is dividually multiply'd in all 
its Subordinates, may be aptly predicated of them all. 

Thus, when the Appellation of Virtue is attributed to 
Juilice, Prudence, Temperance, Fortitude, Charity, t£c. 
the fame Reafon may be given why each is didinguim'd 
by fuch Name; as being all founded in a Mediocrity, and 
being agreeable to right Reafon, which is the Character of 
Virtue. 

Hence, if there be feveral things call'd byfome common 
Name; but the Reafon of fuch Name is not the fame in 
all, but different; thefe do not come under the Number 
of Predicates. As in the Inllance, Cants, Dog, which is both 
apply'd to a Domeftic Animal, diftingui/h'd by its barking j 
to a Conftellation of the Heavens ; and to aSea-Fifh. 

The way by which the Mind comes to form fuch Predi- 
cables, or Univerfals, is thus : Among thofe things which fall 
under our Obfervation, we find fome Characters and Pro- 
perties common to feveral j and others peculiar to each s 
What we find common, we confider a-part; and thus form 
an Univerfal equally applicable to all. See General. 

PRED1CABLY, Prkdicabiliter, is ufed in the 
Schools in opposition to predicamentally. Thus, Matter is 
faid to be united to Form predicably, Qt per acci dens; to 
exclude rhe Notion of a predicamenral Accident. 

PREDICAMENT, Prjedicamtntum, in Logic, a 
Clafs, or Order of Beings, or Subftances rang'd according 
to their Natures; call'd alfo Category, or rather Catego- 
rema. See Catecory. 

The Word Pradicamentum was firft introduced by See- 
thins, in lieu of the Greek Categoria ; and is ufed among 
the School- Writers with a good deal of Latitude and Va- 
riety : For it either fignifies the Act of predicating ; or, a 
common Predicate itfelf; or, the Genus or Bafis of any Ca- 
tegory ; or, the Collection of feveral common Predicates 
difpofed in a certain Order. Which laft is its moft ufual 
Acceptation. 

Hence fome define it a Series of Predicates drawn from 
the Genus, or higheft Term, thro' all rhe inferior Genera, 
and Species. Thus, a Series of Subftance drawn from Sub- 



it warm the- hand. For if an Object be, by the Courfe of fiance thro' Body, Living, Animal, Man, to 'Peter, is cal 
Divine Providence, apply'd to Fire; what need a fecond 
Application of the Fire, to make it warm the Object 
apply'd thereto ? fince Beings are not to be multiply'd un- 
rteceftariiy. See Cause. 

And fuch 'Predetermination fome Philofophers hold ftiU 
lefs requifite to produce the Acts of the Will : At lead, 
fay thev, the human Mind muft be allow'd the common 
Power snd Privilege of a fecond Caufe ; and therefore be 
entitled tn produce its own Acts, as well as other ftrictly 
natural Agents. 

The L'homifis, on the other hand, ftand up ftrenuoufly 
for the Phyfical Predetermination : One of their principal 
Arguments is drawn from the Subordination of fecond 
Caufes to the firft. Where there are feveral fubordinate 
Agents, fay they, the lower Agents do not act, unlefs firft 
rrinved and derermined thereto by the firft j this being the 
very Effence of Subordination. 

Again, the like they atgue from the Dominion of God 
over all his Creatures : 'Tis of the Effence of Dominion, 
fay they, to apply and direct Things fubject thereto, to its 
own Operations; and this, if the Dominion be only moral, 
morally; but if it be alfo phyfical, phyfically. And that 
this is the Cafe in refpect of God, and his Creatures, is 
confefs'd. See God. 



led the Predicament of Subftance. 

Bur the ufual Definition of Predicament among Logi- 
cians, is, That it is a natural Order, or Scheme, of fome 
moft general or univerfal Thing, and all that is contain'd 
under the fame, that is, all the fubordinate Genera, Spe- 
cies, and Individuals. 

The Properties of a Predicament, ex parte vocis, i. e. of 
the Term, or Word whereby the Predicament or predi- 
camental Series is denoted, the Logicians hold, are, that it 
be one, fimple, precife, and emicinnms. • 

Vox una, iS fimplex, rebus concinna locandis. 

The Conditions requifite ex parte rei, or of the Thing to 
be ranged in a Predicament, are contain'd in the following 
Vetfe : 

Entia per fefe, Finita, Reatia, tota. 

7. e. it muft be a fcfitive Being, in exclufion of Non-Enti- 
ties, Negations, Privations, ImpofTibiliti-s, tyc. and a Be- 
mgperfe, to exclude accidental Things, factitious Things, 
££c. And finite, that is, of a limited Nature and Extent, 
to exclude God and other Ttanfcendentals ; Real, fince its 
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Intention is for the better and more commodious 

of Things in their places to be the more diiiincfly known 

and conceiv'd ; and whole, or compleat, as not being in the 

relation of a component Parr, or as only acceffary to fome 

other. 

PREDICATE, Prjedicatum, in Logic, that part of 
aPropofition which affirms or denies fomething of the Sub- 
ject. See Proposition. 

Thus, in God made the World ; made the World, is the 
^Predicate 5 God, the Subject. See Subject. 

A Predicate, fay the Schoolmen, is properly a Name 
predicated, or fpoke, of another, as its Subject. AsMd&t 
in the Propofition Peter is a Man. 

It is a celebrated Rule or Law of 'Predicates, That no- 
thing is etteem'd to be abfolutely fpoke or affirm J d of an- 
other, unlefs it be affirm'd thereof in fuch manner, or by 
fuch an Affirmation, as wants nothing either in the Subject, 
Predicate, or Copula, to make it true. 

This alfo is a noted Property of a Predicate, That it 
contains, in fome meafure, its own Subject. Thus Metal 
contains Gold, Copper, Iron, £S?e. of which it is predi- 
cated. 

The Word Predicate is fometimes ufed indifferently with 
Attribute ; but the more accurate Writers make a diltinc- 
tion. Every Predicate is indeed an Attribute, fince what- 
ever is predicated of a Thing, is attributed to it : So, if 
Animated be predicated of Man, it is alfo attributed to 
him. But every Attribute is not a Predicate: Thus Soul, 
Learning, &c. are attributed to Man, but not predicated of 
him. See Attribute. 

Predicating, in Logic, is properly the Act of affirm- 
ing or denying fomewhatof fomething : As, Man is not a 
Stone, Body is Subfiance. The Thing thus predicated, is 
call'd Predicate. See Predicate. 

In the Doctrine of Univerfals, or Predicates, to predi- 
cate is to fpeak or declare a Thing truly, directly, and af- 
firmatively. Thus Man is predicated of feveral, 2. e. it is 
truly, and directly affirm'd that thefe feveral are Men 5 as 
when I fay, Socrates is Man, Plato is Man, Arijlotle is 
Man, £S?C. See Predicabee. 

The Things predicated of others, are reducible to three 
Gaffes. Genera, as Animal, of Man, &c. Forms, as White- 
nefs, of a Swan, &c. and Equals, of Things of equal Ex- 
tent, as Species, Difference, Proprium,££c 

The Schoolmen diftinguifh feveral ways of Predicating; 
, as, i c . In quod tanttim, which is to predicate efTen dally, 
. both as to the thing and the manner ; as Juftice is a Virtue. 
a . In quale tantum, which is to predicate accidentally, 
both as to the thing and the manner $ as Peter is Learned. 
And, 3 . in quale quid, or in quale pofi quid, which is? to 
predicate both effentially and accidentally j as Man is ra- 
tional. 

PREDICTION, pRiEDiCTio, Divination, Prophecy, or 
Foretelling of what is to come 5 either by divine Revela- 
tion, by Art and human Invention, or by Conjecture. See 
Divination, Revelation,^. 

Divines labour hard to make the Predictions in the Old 
Teflament tally with the Events in the New. See Pro- 
phecy. 

The PrediUions of Oracles were all dark and ambiguous. 
See Oracle. 

PREDOMINANT, Reigning, that which prevails, ap- 
pears moft, or has fome Superiority, or Afcendance over 
another thing. 

Thus we fay, BEtternefs is the predominatzt Quality among 
Tafles, or that which is moft perceiv'd. 'TisaRule, that 
Sugar never predominate in Confections, nor Pepper in 
Ragoufls. 

PRE-EXISTENCE, the State of a thing aftually in 
being before another. See Existence. 

The antient Pythagoreans and Platonifis all afferted the 
Pre-exifience of human Souls, i.e. that they were in being 
before their being join'd to our Bodies. See Metempsy- 
chosis and Transmigration. 

Origen held the eternal Pre-exifience of Souls. See 
Soul, 

We believe that God created the World out of nothing ; 
and not of pre-exiflent Matter. See Creation. 

Some Perfons have held Mankind pre- exigent to Adam. 
See Pre-adamite. 

PREFACE, pRiEFATio, a Note, or Advertifement in 
the beginning of a Book, to inform the Reader of the Or- 
der, Difpofition,££j£. obferved therein '■> of what isneceffary 
to receive its full effect 5 and facilitate the understanding 
thereof. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, pr<£ oxAfari, q. d. 
to fpeak before. 

There is no part of Writing that requires more Art, or 
that fewer Authors fucceed in, than Prefaces. Prefacing 
is, in effect, a particular Species of Writing, and has its 
Character and Tafte to diftinguifh it from all others. It 



difpofing is neither Argumentation, Difcourfc, Narration, nor A po- 
ly known logy. 

The Romanifis call that part of their Mali wh'cS pre- 
cedes the Coniecration, and which is to be rehearfcd in a 
peculiar lone, Preface, See Mass. 

TKcUfe of Prefaces in the Church, they contend, is very 
antient; and conjecture, from fome Paffages of St. Cwian, 
Uc. that it was in ufe in the times of the Apoitles, 

The Preface to the Mafs antiently had, and Hill has 
very different Names in different Churches. In the Gothic, 
or Galhcan Rue, it is call'd Immolation ■? in the Mozaram- 
hic Rite, Illation } antiently among the French, it was 
call'd Contestation j in the Roman Church, alone, it is 
c&V&Preface. 

PREFECT, Pr^efectus, in antient itevone of their 
chief Magiftrates, who govern'd in the A b fence of their 
Kings, Confuls, and Emperors. 

His Power was fomewhat different at different times; but 
was always greateft under the Emperors. His principal 
Care was the Government and Adminiilration of the City 
of Rome. 

He took cognizance of all Crimes committed in the City, 
or within an hundred Miles thereof. He judged capitally 
and finally, no Appeal lying from him ; and even by the 
tfad Novel, he prefidedin the Senate; taking place before 
all the Patrzcii and Confulares, &c 

He had the Superintendancc of the Provifions, Policy, 
Buildings, and Navigation. There is ftiil a Prefect of 
Rome, who is a kind of Governour ; differing little from 
the antient Prefect, except that his Authority only extends 
to 40 Miles without Rome. 

PREFECT of the Pretorium, Prjefectius Pnetorii, 
was the Chief, or Leader of the Pretorian bands or Co- 
horts, deftinedfor the Emperor's Guard. S.:c Pretorian. 
The Pretorian Legion, according to tDion, confined of 
ten thoufand Men. Suetonius refers the Institution of Pr<e- 
fetfus Pratorii to Augusts. 'Tis added, that he was 
ulually taken from among the Roman Knights. 

By the Favour of the Emperors, his Authority grew very 
confiderably ; infomuch that he became the Arbiter and 
fupreme Judge of all Affairs. 

To reduce this extravagant Authority, Confiantine divi- 
ded the Prefecture of the Pretorium into four Prefectures ; 
and each of thefe he again fubdivided into Civil and Mi- 
litary ; rho' the Name was only referved to him who was 
inverted with the Civil Authority 5 and that of Comes Belli 
given him who had the Command of the Cohorts. See 
Count, 

Thus the Office of Prefect of the Pretorium, which, in 
its Origin, and till the time of 'Confiantine, was Military, 
andfucceeded to that of Magifier Equitum ; now commen- 
ced a purely Civil Magiftrature ; and at length became the 
prime Dignity of the Empire. 

The fucceeding Emperors following Confiantine* &Hm- 
fion, divided the EmpieSjSnto four Prefectures Pratorii, as 
into four Diocefes ; was the Gauls, Illyria, Italy, and the 
Eafi. See Diocese, f 

The Provinces wHereof thefe. Diocefes confined, had 
their particular Gbvernours ; at the Head of whom was 
the Prefect, who, tho* he had not the Com manoV-'of Arms, 
yet had the Powerof the Sword ; decided ultimately ofall 
Affiirs, and had all the Marks and Honours of Sovereignty. 

jfufiinian created a fifth Prefect of the Pretorium for 
the Government ot Egypt, which had been torn off from 
the Diocefe of the Eatf, by the Invafion of .the Vandals, 
during the Empire of that Prince. 

Under Augufius, the Officer fent to govern Egypt with a 
proconfular Authority, was call'd Prafetlus Aumftalis. 

PRE EMPTION, a Privilege antiently allow'd the 
King's Purveyor, of having the Choice, and firfi buying of 
Com, and other Provifions for the King's Houfc 5 but taken 
away by the Stat, ic}Car. z. See Pourveyor. 

PREENING, in Natural Hiftory, the Action of Birds 
cleaning, compofing, and drefiing their Feathers, to enabla 
'em to glide more eaiily thro' the Air. See Feather. 

For their ufe herein, Nature has given 'em an admirable 
piece of Furniture j viz. two peculiar Glands which fecrete 
an unctuous Matter into an Oil-bag, perforated j out of 
which the Bird, on occafion, draws it with its Bill. See 
Oi-L-bag. 

PREGNANCY, the State of a Woman when ihe has 
conceiv'd, or is with Child. See Conception. 

The fame State with a View to the bearing of the Child 
in the Womb, is call'd Gejlation. See Gestation. 

Hence alfo the Act of Impregnating. See Genera- 
tion, Flower, Seed, &c. 

PREJUDICE, Prejudicitim, a falfe Notion, or Opi- 
nion of any thing, conceiv'd without a due previous Exa- 
mination thereof. See Falshood, Opinion, &c. 

Prejudice, q. d. Pre-judgment, does not import a Judg- 
ment merely as prior to another in refpe&of Time, but a 5 

being 
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being prior thereto in refpecl: of Knowledge, or of fuffl- 
cient Attention to the thing ; the Prepoiition /r<tf exprefting 
an Anticipation, not fo much of Time, as of Knowledge, 
and due Attention. SeeEfiROR. 

Hence 'Prejudice is alfo call'd among the Schoolmen 
Anticipation 'prevent a Cognitio, a pre-conceiv'd Opinion, 
&c. See Judgment, Truth, Fallacy, Sense, ££c. _ 

PRELATE, an Eccleiiaitical Superior, coniliruted in 
foroe eminent and fupetior Dignity of the Church. See 
Dignitary. 

Patriarchs, Primates, Archbifhops, Bifhops, Generals of 
Religious Orders, certain Croiier'dand Mitred Abbots, and 
even Deans and Archdeacons are ranked among the Number 
of Prelates. 

The Word comes from theZ^///z, PrMatus, of fra and 
fero. 

Prelate of the Garter, is the firft Officer of that 
Noble Order, and antient as the Inftitution itfelf. See 
Garter. 

William de Edynton, then Bifhop of 'Winchester, was the 
firlt Prelate at the erection of the Order 5 and it has been 
continued in that See ever fince. 

Tis an Office of great Honour, but has neither Salary 
nor Fees ; only a convenient Lodging allow'd in W'mdfor- 
Caftle, and as oft as the 'Prelate comes thither (by the 
Sovereign's Command) he is to have Court-Livery allow'd 
far himfelf and Servants. 

PRELIMINARY, fomething to be examined, dif- 
patch'd, or determined, e'er an Affair can be decided, or 
treated of thoroughly, and topurpofe. 

'Preliminaries of Peace take up the greateft part of 
Treaties. They confift in examining of Powers, Qualities 
of Princes, Ranks of Ambaffadors, &c. 

The Word is form'd from the La-tin, p£, and liraen, 
ThrcihoW. 

PRELUDE, in Mufic, a Flourijh, or an irregular Air 
which the Mufician plays off-hand, to fee if his Inftrument 
be in Tune ; and to lead him into the piece to beplay'd. 

PREMISES, Premisses, Prjemissje, in Logic, the 
two firft Proportions of a Syllogifm. Sje Syllogism. 

When a Syllogifm is in form 5 the two Premifes being 
granted, the Concluiion cannot bedeny'd. SeeCoNCLusioN. 

The Premifes, fays Chauvin, are properly the parts of 
the Antecedent of an Argument, when complex 5 and are 
caXVdPr^miffee, becaufe prcmifed to the Conclusion. See 
Antecedent, %$c. 

Thus in the Argument, Every Man is an Animal, Peter 
is a Man, therefore Peter is an Animal 5 the Propositions, 
Every Man, &c. and Peter, &c. are the Premifes. See 
Proposition. 

Premifes are the Principles of our Reafonings ; as being 
clear, evident, and demonftrarive Proportions, from the 
relations whereof to one another, we draw or infer new 
Truths, Propositions, &c. See Reasoning, Principle, 
Maxim, S?c. 

The Premifes are either equal, where neither fuffices 
alone for the drawing a Concluiion, as in the Inilance above : 
or unequal, the one major, greater, from which alone the 
Concluiion is drawn ; the other minor, or left, which only 
ferves in applying the Antecedent to the Confequent. See 
Consequent, 

In the common Practice of the Schools, however, every 
Syllogifm, or formal Argument, of what kind focver, is 
faid to have a Major and a Minor j how equal foever the 
Premifes may be. See Major and Minor. 

Premises, in Law, the Lands, gffo before mentioned in 
aLeafe, Conveyance, or the like. 

PREMON'STRANTES, or Premonstratenses, a 
Religious Order of Regular Canons inftituted in 1 120. by S. 
Norbert 5 and thence alfo call'd Norbertines. 

The firft Monafiery of this Order was. built by iSorbert. 
in the Iile of France, three Leagues to the Weil of X&ott j 
and by him call'd Premonftre, Premonflratum, whence the 
Order itfelf was denominated ; tho' as to the occaficn of 
that Name, the Writers of that Order are divided. 

The Order was approved by Honorius II. in 11 26. and 
again by feveral fucceeding Popes. At firft the Abftinence 
from Flefh was rigidly ofoferved 3 in 1245, Innocent IV. 
complain 'd of irs being neglected, to a general Chapter 3 
in iaSSf, their General , William, procured leave of Pope 
Nicholas IV. for thofe of the Order to eat Flefh on Jour- 
nies. In 146c, Pius II. granted 'em a general Permiilion 
to eat Meat, excepting from Septuagefrma to Eafter. 

The Religious of this Order are clothed in white, with a 
Scapuiary before the Caflock. Out of Doors, they wear a 
white Cimk and white Hat; within, a little Camail, and 
a Church a Surplice, &c. 

In the firft Monafteries built by Norbert, there were one 
for Men, and another for Women, only feparated by a Wall. 
In 11 57, by a Decree of a General Chapter, this Practice 
was prohibited, and the Women removed out of thofe al- 
ready built, to a greater diilance from thofe of the Men, 



PREMOTION, In the Schools, the A£tibn of God 
cc-operating with the Creature, and determining him to aft 
See Predetermination. 

Fhyfcal Premotion, according to Alvarez, Lemos,Scc. is 
a Complement of the acfive Power, whereby itpaifes from 
the firft Act to the fecond 5 i. e. from a compleat, and 
next Power, to the Acfion. 'Tis an Influence or participa- 
tion of the Virtue of the firft Caufe which makes the fe- 
cond Caufe actually aftive. See Cause; 

PREMUNIENTES, in Law, Writs difpatch'd to each 
Bifhop to call 'em to Parliament, and warning them to bring 
with them the Deans, and Archdeacons, one Proclor for 
each Chapter, and two for the Clergy of his Diocefs. See 
Convocation. 

PREMUN1RE, Praemunire, a Term ufed both for an 
Offence 5 for a Writ granted thereupon 5 and for the 
Puniihment thereof. 

Thefe will all be underflood from one : Antiently, then, 
the Church of Rome, on pretence of her Supremacy and 
the Dignity of St. Peter's Chair, took upon her the difpofal 
of moil of the Biihopricks, Abbies, and other Eccleliafti- 
cal Benefices of Worth, by Mandates, or Bulls call'd Ex- 
peBative Graces, and Provifioncs, before they became void, 
See Provision and Expectative. 

Eduvardlll. not brooking fo intolerable an Incroachment, 
made feveral Statutes againft thofe who drew the King's 
People out of the Realm, to anfwer to things properly be- 
longing to the King's Court 5 and another to reilrain the 
Privilege of the Pope. 

The Pontiff, however, flill perfifted in his Preventions; 
and the flux of People from England to Rome, to fue for 
them, was as great as ever. 

This occafion'd Richard II. to make feveral Statutes of 
the like Import with thofe of Ed-ward III. particularly one, 
where he affign'd their Puniihment to be this ; T'hat they 
Jhould be out of the King's ProteBion, attached by their 
'Bodies, i.e. imprifond during Life $ a?zd lofe their Lands, 
Goods, and Chattels ■> which isiince call'd the Penalty of a 
Premunire. 

Henry IV. made new Statutes againft other Abufes of 
this kind, not fully c obviated in thofe of his PredecerTbrs ; 
adding certain new Cafes, and laying on 'em the fame Pe- 
nalty. 

By later Statutes, the fame Penalty is laid on fome other 
Offenders j as, e.gr. by that r Eliz. on him who denies 
the King's Supremacy a fecond time. By 13 EUz. on thofe 
who affert the Pope's Authority, or refufe the Oath of Su- 
premacy 3 on feditious Talkers of the Inheritance of the 
Crown j and Juch as affirm the King or Queen to be a 
Heretic. And by Statute i^Car 2. on thofe who affirm 
that the Parliament begun November 1640, is not yet diffol- 
ved ; or that there is any Obligation in an Oath or Cove- 
nant, &c. to endeavour a Change of Government either in 
Church or State ; or that the Houfes of Parliament have a 
legislative Authority without the King. 

The Word Pr.emunire is now chiefly ufed for the Puniih- 
ment appointed by the Statutes above-mentioned : Thus 
when 'tis faid, a Man for an Offence, Jball incur a, Premu- 
nire, 'tis meant he fhall incur the Penalty appointed by 
the Statute 16 Rich. 2. commonly call'd the Statute of 
Premunire. 

The Word is a Corruption of the Latin, Fr£monere,<\.i&„ 
to forewarn, or bid the Offender take care 3 of which a 
Reafon may be drawn from the Words of the Statute 27 
Ed-w. 3. and the Form of the Writ, Fr&munire facias prtS- 
fatum pr<epofitum, & J, R. procurator em, &c. quod tunc 
fmt coram nobis. 

PRENDER, in Law, (from the French, prendre, to 
take) a Power or Right of taking a thing before it is offer'd. 
It lies in Render, but not in Prender. Coke's Rep. ipart. 
Sir John Peter's Cafe. 

Prender de Saron is anException'to difablea Woman 
from purfuing an Appeal of Murther againft the Killer of 
her former Husband 5 taken from her having married a 
fecond. See Appeal. 

PRENOTION, Frtenotio, or Pr£cognhio, a Notice, or ' 
piece of Knowledge preceding fome other, in refpecf of 
time. Such is the Knowledge of the Antecedent ; which 
muft precede that of the Concluiion. See Notion, Know- 
ledge, &c. 

PREPARATION, Prtparatio, or Apparatus, in Ma- 
thematics, one of the Parts or Branches oi a Demonftration. 
See Demonstration. 

If it be a Propofition in Geometry, the Preparation con- 
fids in fome Lines to be drawn in the Figure ; if a Propo- 
rtion in Arithmetic, in fome computation to be made to 
come the more eafily at the Demonftration . 

Preparation, in Chymiftry and Pharmacy, is ufed for 
the feveral Manners of managing the Materia Medica, and 
of difpofing it to fetve the feveral purpofes. 

There 
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There are various Preparations of Mercury, Antimony, 
and other Drugs to purify 'em, fublime, calcine, edulco- 
rate 'em, &c. See Mercury, z£c. 

Crude Antimony is ufed in fudorific Decoctions ; tho', 
when it has undergone a certain Preparation, it becomes a 
violent Vomitive. See Antimony. 

PREPOSITION, in Grammar, one of the parts of 
Speech, orDifcourfe, SeeSpEECH. 

The Prepofltion is an indeclinable Particle, which yet 
ferves to govern the Nouns that follow it. Such dreper, 
pro, propter, in, with, thro, from, by, ££c. 

They are call'd Frepofitions, becaufe pnepof\t<e , placed 
before the Nouns they govern. 

Y.'Buffier does not allow the Trepofltion to be a Part of 
Speech ; but merely a Modificative of a Part of Speech, 
viz. of the Noun, ferving only to modify or circumftan- 
tiateit. See Modificative. 

PREPENSED, in Law, Fore-thought. In this fenfe we 
fay frepenfed Malice. 

If, when a Man is flain upon a fudden Quarrel, there 
were Malice prepensed formerly between them, it makes 
it Murder 5 and, as it is call'd in fome Statutes, prepenfed 
Murder. See Murder. 

PREPUCE, Pneputium, in Anatomy, the Fore-Skin ; 
feePRJEPUTiuM. 

PREROGATIVE, a Privilege, or Pre-eminence, which 
a Perfon has over another. 

The Word is borrowed from the Name of a Century in 
antient Rome, which gave the firft Vote, or Suffrage in the 
Comitia, or Affemblies, for the Election of Magiftrates ; 
aliafl Prairogati ; becaufe firft ask'd, or their Suffrage firft 
required. See Suffrage and Century. 

Their Vote was call'd Omen Pr<erogativum, becaufe 
the reft ufually gave their Votes the fame way. See 
Omen. 

PREROGATIVE of the King, is that Power and Privi- 
lege which the King hath over, not only other Perfons, but 
over the ordinary Courfe of the Common Law, in Right of 
his Crown. 

Such are thefe, That the King may pardon a Perfon 
condemn'd to die : That the King's Perfon is fubject to 
no Man's Suit : His Poffeflions cannot be taken from him 
by any Violence, or wrongful Diffeifin : His Goods and 
Chattels are fubject to no Tribute, Toll, or Cuflom, nor 
diftrainable, &C. See King. 

PREROGATIVE Court, is a Court belonging to the 
Archbifhop of Canterbury, wherein all Wills are proved, 
and all Adminiftrations granted, that belong to the Arch- 
bifhop by his Prerogative ; that is, where the Party at his 
death had five Pounds or upwards in the Diocefe, or ten 
Pounds out of the Diocefe where he died. See Court. 

The Archbifhop of Tork hath alfo the like Court call'd, 
his Exchequer. 

All Citations and Decrees of this Court run in the Name 
of the Archbifhop. See Archbishop. 

This Court, for the Province of Canterbury, is kept in 
the common Hall in Doctor's Commons, in the Afternoon, 
next day after the Arches. 

The Judge is attended by the Regifter, who fets down 
the Decrees and Acts of Court; and keeps, records, l$c. 
all original Wills and Teflaments of Parties dying, having 
bona notabilia. 

The Place is ufually call'd the Prerogative Office, now 
kept in ^Dean's Court ; where, for a moderate Fee, one 
mayhave a Copy of any fuch Will. See Will. 

PRESAGE, Prjesagium, an Augury, or Sign of fome- 
thingtocome. See Augury. 

The Romans judged of future Events by certain Signs, 
which their Superftition, or the Artifice of their Priefts had 
invented. Their moll celebrated Prcfagcs were founded on 
'he Flight of Birds, or the Entrails of Victims : All Night- 
Birds pafs'd for Birds of ill 'Prefage. See Victim, ££c. 

'Tis a popular Error, that Comets prefage Misfortunes. 
See Comet. 

Clofe Weather, and a Southern Wind, prefage Rain. 
See Weather, i£c. 

PRESBYTER, a Trieft ; or a Perfon in Priefts Orders. 
See Priest. 

He is thus call'd from the Greek w[ia$vnv;, Elder, of 
*fw&vi, Old i becaufe, antiently, none were ordained but 
fuch as were advanced in Years. 

The great Difpute between the Retainers to the Geneva, 
and the Roman Difcipline, is about the Samenefs or Diffe- 
rence of Presbyters and Bifhops, in the Times of the 
Apoftles. The Presbyteral Character is indelible. 

PRESBYTERIANS, a Name affumed by the Calvinifls 
of Great Britain. See Calvinist. 

^^Presbyterians, as to Doctrine agree with the Church 
of England: Their chief Difference lies in the Point of 
Difcipline ; viz. who fhall appoint the Governours of the 
Church, and what Subordination there fhall or fhall not be 
between them. See Discipline. 



The Presbyterians allow of 1 



Hierarchy ; no Subor- 



dination in rhe Perfons of their Minifters : Bi/hoos and 
J nelts, they maintain, in the Times of the Apoftles were 
the lame ; and, therefore, tho' they allow Epifcopacy as 
now fettled in the Church of England to be very antienr, 
yet they deny it to be jure dlvino. See Bishop and Epis- 
copacy. 

In lieu of a Series of Minifters one over another in Qua- 
lity of Priefts, liifiops, and Archbifiops, their Polity con- 
fifts in a Series of Affemblies, or Synods : Thus every 
Minifter is to be obedient to the Clafs under which he lives \ 
and that Clafs to a Synod, Provincial, Claffical, or Oecume- 
nical. SeeC^ASs, Synod, £jc. 

The Power of Ordination, with them, reiidesin a Clafs; 
and none are admitted to adminifter the Sacramenr, but 
thoie ordained by the Impofition of Hands of other Mini- 
ilers. 

They make ufe of Deacons to take Care of their Poor, 
and in the Government of the Church, call in Lay-Elders ; 
whence their Name, from the Greek weeo-Stfe?©-, fiEnifvine 
Senior, Elder. See Elder. ' 5 

This is now the reigning Difcipline in the Church of 
Scotland ; asir was, during thelnter-regnum, in England. 

PRESBYTERY, Presbyterium, an Affembly of the 
Order of Presbyters, or Priefts, with Lay-Elders ; for the 
Exercife of Church-Difcipline. 

The Kirk or Church of Scotland is divided into fixty- 
nine Presbyteries, each confiding of a number of Parifhes, 
not exceeding twenty-four, nor lefs than twelve. 

The Minifters of thefe Pari/lies, with one Ruling-Elder 
chofen half-yearly, conftitute 4 Presbytery ; who, meeting 
in their chief Town whence the Presbytery is denominated, 
chufe a Moderator, or rather Prolocutor, half-yearly. 

^hey determine all Appeals from Kirk-Seffions, i. e. from 
the feveral Parochial-Aflemblies ; but can try nothing at the 
firft lnftance cognizable before a Kirk-Seffion. See Kirh- 
Seffwn . 

They compofe all Differences between Minifters and 
People ; for which end they hold Presbyterial Vifitations in 
each Panfh, where they examine the Regifters of the 
Kirk-Seffions, fgc 

They enquire into Repairs of Churches, fee that the 
Glebe, iSc. fuffer no Dilapidations ; appoint Schools in the 
Parifhes, and fee that the Funds ben't mifapply'd. 

'Tis they alone can exclude from the Communion, li- 
cenfe Probationers, fufpend, depofe, and, in effect, deter- 
mine all Ecclefiaftical Matters within their Diftrift. From 
the Presbytery there lies an Appeal in all Cafes to Provin- 
cial Synods. See Synod. 

Presbytery, 'Presbyterium, is fometimes alfo ufed for 
the Choir of a Church, becaufe antiently appropriated to the 
Presbyters ; in oppoiition to the Nave or Body of the 
Church, which was for the People. See Choir and 
Church. 

PRESBYTjE, in Optics, a Term apply'd to Perfons in 
whom rhe Configuration of the Cryftalline of the Eye is 
too flat, fo that they fee diftant things clearly, but thofe 
near at hand confufedly. See Vision. 

TheReafonis,that,in near Objects, the vifual Rays paffing 
the Retina before they unite, there can be no diftinctnefs 
fince the dillinct Bafe falls too far off beyond the Retina! 
See Crystalline and Retina. 

This defect is helped only with convex Glaffes, or Spec- 
tacles ; which will make the Rays converge fooner, and if 
theyare well fitted, fall exactly on the Retina. See Con- 
vex and Spectacle. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek «fsir(3w, Senex ; be- 
caufe old People are naturally fubject to this defect; Time 
and the Friction of the Eye-Lids, £?c. gradually wearing 
the Ball flat. S 

Presbytte are oppofed to Myopes, in whom the Cryftalline 
is too round. See Myopes. 

If the diflance between the Retina and the Cryftalline 
be too fmall, the Perfon will likewife be a Presby'ta. See 
Crystalline, &c. 

PRESCIENCE, in Theology, Previfion, Fore-know- 
ledge ; the Knowledge which God has of things to come. 

The Doctrine of Predeftination is founded on the Pre- 
fcience ot God, and on the fuppofition of all Futurity's be- 
ing prefent to him. See Predestination. 

Human Reafon can fcarce reconcile the Prefcience of 
God with the Free-Agency of Man. See Liberty and 
Necessity. 

How are we to admire the depth of the Prescience and 
Wifdom of God ; who, in giving the firft Morion to Mat- 
ter, fore-faw all the poftible Combinations this firft Itn- 
prefiion might undergo during infinite Ages? Malebr. 

PRESCRIPT I ON, in Law, a Title introduced foraffuring 
the Property of Effects in favour of Perfons who have 
pofiefs'd them a certain time ; and to keep off any who 
would difquiet them, or recover the thing poffefs'd, after 
the Term fixed by the Laws. See Possession. 

10 L T'ourreil 
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Tvurr.il calls Frefcription a Penalty imputed by the 
Laws upon Negligence ; and adds, that Poffeffors who have 
no other Title to plead but Frefcription, are only honeli 
Ufurpers. 

In effect, however, the Law of Frefcription does not puni/h 
the Indolence of Proprietors ; but only interprets their Si- 
lencefor their Confent; prefuming that a Man who neglects 
to affert his Right for a long Series of Years, gives it up. 

There are fome of the Lawyers who doubt whether! ime 
and unjuft Frefcription be any legitimate Means of acqui- 
ring ; others, more favourable, call it the Fatron of Man- 
tend ; as being a general Prefumption, under which the 
Law will have Men live in peace. 

In the Common Law, Frefcription is ufually underflood 
of a Poffeflion for Time immemorial ; as when my An- 
ceftors, or his, from whom I have an Eftate, have enjoy'd 
and ufed it all the time whereof any Memory remains. 

But in the Civil Law, and even in our Common Law, 
there are Frefcriptions of a much fhorter Date. Frefcription 
of forty Years excludes all .Actions whatever. Reform, 
Leg. Ecclef. 

The Cuftom of 'Paris allows of a Frefiripion of ten 
Years, if the Parties be prefent, and twenty ifabfent, in 
favour of peaceable Poffeffors of an Inheritance, if they 
have any Title, however controverted ; and of thirty Years 
in favour of thofe who poffefs without anyTitleat all. 

In Normandy, a Frefcription of forty Years peaceable 
Poffeflion is equivalent to a Title, to Immoveables ; and 
for Moveables and perfonal Actions, a Frefcription of 
thirty Years fuffices. 

In Romifi Countries, Frefcription does not avail againft 
the Church, iflefs than a hundred Years. In France, Fre- 
fcription of twenty Years is admitted againft all Crimes, 
except Duelling, which was excluded by a Declaration of 
the Year icT 79 . In Matters of Adultery, five Years fuffice, 
i.e. provided there have been a difcontinuance of Profecu- 
tion all that time. 

By our Statutes, a Judge or Clerk convicted of falfe en- 
tring Pleas, iSc. may be fined within two Years; but thofe 
elapfed, he prefiribes againft the Punifhment of the Statu te. 

The Crime of Maintenance or Embracery, whereby Per- 
jury is committed by a Jury, muif be profecuted within 
fix days ; otherwife the Vaniesprefiribe. See Jury. 

There is no Frefcribing againft a Man's Lord ; no Fre- 
fcription avails to take off a Servitude or Tenure : A Title 
is always required there. 

The Author of the Hiftory of the Inquifition obferves, 
that no Time or frefcription avails in Matters of Herefy ; 
even Death itfelf does not fecure the fufpected from the 
Refearches of the Inquifition. See Inquisition. 

Prescription, in Medicine, the A£i, or Art of afligning 
a proper and adequate Remedy to a Difeafe ; from an Ex- 
amination of the Symptoms thereof, and an Acquaintance 
with the Virtues and Effects of the Materia Medica. See 
Remedy and Disease. 

The Methodus prefcribendi is the laft, finiftiing piece of 
Furniture of a Phyfician, and is the refult of all the reft 5 
join'd with a ready, prefent Thought. See Medicine and 
Physician. 

To Frefcribe with Judgment, Elegance, iSc. a moderate 
Acquaintance with Pharmacy, i. e. with the Forms and 
Preparations of Medicines, is required. See Pharmacy. 

The Merits of a Bill or Frefcription confift in its being 
concife, pertinent, efficacious, and agreeable; in the beft 
and fuirableft Materials being pitch'd on ; thofe affembled in 
themoft judicious Proportions, made up in the beft and moil 
convenient Form, and apply'd in the jufteft Dofe ; a due 
regard being ftill had to the Non-naturals, Regimen, Inter- 
vals of Application, e?c. Sydenham excell'd in Trelcri-ption. 
See Dose, Diet, &c. ' 

Frefcription is either Officinal or Extemporaneous ; the 
former confifts in the ordering of the Medicines which the 
Apothecaries keep by 'em ready prepared according to their 
Difpenfatory. See Officinal and Dispensato'ry. 

Extemporaneous is that which the Phyfician frames of 
himfelf, pro re nata, according to the Circumftances of the 
Patient, to be made up by the Apothecary according to 
the Phyfician's Bill. See Extemporaneous. 

PRESENCE, Frtfentia, a Term of relation, ufed in 
oppofition to Jlbfence ; and fignifying the Exiftence of a 
Perfon in a certain Place ; or the State of a Perfon confider'd 
as co-exifting with another. See Co-existence. 

In this fenfe an Obligation is faid to be pafs'd in Frefince 
of a Notary and Witneffes : At the breaking open of a 
gpal of a Miner or an abfent Perfon, the Frefince of a Sub- 
ftitute isneceffary. 

The Schoolmen hold, that Frefence, in f peaking of Bo- 
dies, denotes not only a Co-exiftence, but a fort of Contact 
They make two kinds of Frefence ; the one virtual in 
which fenfe a Spirit, or Mind, is faid to he prefent to a Body 
when it acts thereon ; the other corporeal, which confifts in 
a phyfical Contact. 



The Treafurers, fjc. of France have what they call a 
Right oj Frefence, a certain Sum due on their aftual A,L 
dance in their Offices ; to oblige 'em ,0 be the more affi" 
duous ,n their Junction. A Perfon abfent in the Service "f 
the Ring, or a Community, is reputed prefent. 

' v }^ Roman Catbolicks believe the real Frefence „f 
Jcfus Chrifi ,n the Eucharift, both in Body and Soul S °' 

1 RANSUUSTANTIATION. ' 

PRESENT, in Grammar, the firft Tenfe, or Inflexion 
of Verbs; exprefling the Time prefent, or that which now 
is. See Tense. " 

'Tis a peculiar piece of Addrefs in Eloquence to mal, 
ufe of the/rc/rar, for a/.j/Z Tenfe, in order to exprefs I 
paft Adtion with the more force and warmth : Thus ; Th • 
Fleet is no fooner in full Sea, than the Heavens begin to 
lower the Winds „/ f , the Waves daft, againft each other 
Thunder rolls, and Lightning glares on all fides ; the Shi™ 
loft .then: Matt* and Rudders, and are driven impemoiX 
againtt the Rocks. r * 

PRESENTATION, in the Canon Law, the Aft of a 
Patron, nominating and offering his Clerk to the Billion or 
Collator, to be inftituted in a Benefice of his Gift. Sea 
Patron, Collator, £?<;. 

The Frefentation mutt be tender'd to the Bifljop within 
an hundred eighty-two days after the living is vacant elfe 
it lapfes to the Bilhop 5 and if the Bifhop do not collate 
in half a Year more, it lapfes to the Archbifhop ; and 
from him in a like time to the King, who may flay as lona 
as he pleales ; lor Nullum tempts occurrit Regi. 

By fome Cuftoms, a Lay-Patron has only four Months 
time to make his Frefentation in ; and if he have prefented 
aPerion incapable, he may vary it, and make anew Fre- 
fentation withm the four Months. See Benefice 

The Word isform'd from the antient Phrafe Frefentare 
adEccleftam, which originally fignify'd the Patron's fendint' 
or placing a Perfon in a Church ; and which itfelf is form'd 
from Reprefentare, which, Selden obferves, is ufed in the 
Council of the Lateran and elfewhere, for Frefentare See 
Parson. 

Presentation, alfo, gives the Title to three Orders 
otiNuns. See Religious. 

The firft, projected in 1S18, by a Maid nam'd Joan of 
Cambray. The Habit of the Nuns, according to the Vi- 
llon fhe pretended to have, was to be a grey Gown of na- 
tural Wool, &c. but this Project was never accomplished. 

Inefecond was eftabliihed in France about the Year 
1027 by Nich. Sangitin, Bi/hop of Senlis. It was ap- 
proved by Urban VUI. This Order never made any great 
progrels. ' & 

The third was eftabliihed in i« 4; when Fred. Sorrimeo, 
being Apoftol.cal V.fitor in the Falteline, was intreated by 
fome devout Maids at Morbegnobourg rc allow 'em to live 
in Community ,n a retir'd place ; which he granted, and 
erected em into a Congregation, under the Title of Con- 
gregation of our Lady. They live under the Rule of St. 
Augufime. 

Presentation of the Virgin, is a Feaft of the Romifi 
Church held on the 21ft of November, in memory of the 
Virgin s being prefented by her Parents in the Temple, to 
be there educated. 

_ It is pretended, that there were young Women brought up 
in the Temple of Jerufa: 'em ; which fome endeavour to 
prove from the fecond Book of Maccabees, Sed fj Virginfi 
qua concluf£ cram, procurrebant ad Oniam ; which is the 
Sentiment of Eutochius on this Paffage. And Lyranus adds, 
that other more antient Authors obferve, that young Women 
were educated till Marriage, either in the Temple, or« 
leaf* in Buildings contiguous thereto. 

Emanuel Comnenius, who began foreign in 114; makes 
mention of this Feaft in his Conftitution. Some even ima- 
gine it to have been eftablimed in the XI th Century among 
the Greeks ; and think they fee evident Proofs of it in fome 
Homilies of George of Nicomcdia, who lived in the time of 
Fhotms ; jo that it feems a Miftake in fome modern Cri- 
ticks to refer its Inftitution to Gregory XI. in 1-72. 

Some take it to have beeii inftituted in memory of the 
Ceremony praBifcd among the Je~a for their new-born 
Females; corresponding to the Circumcifion on the eighth 
dayfor Males. SeeCiRcuMcisioN. 

PRESENTEE, in the Canon Law, a Clerk prefented 
by a Patron to a Collator. See Presentation. 

PRESENTMENT, in Law, a mere Denunciation of 
the Jurors themfelves, or fome other Officer, as a Juflice, 
Conftable Searcher, Surveyor, tfc. of an Offence, inqui- 
rable in the Court whereto it is prefented. 

PRESENTS, Prjesentia, Free-gifts, or Gratuities ; 
efpecially thofe given by the Clergy, or the States ofa 
Realm, to a King. See Benevolence. 

They are fo call'd becaufe given into the Hands of a 
Perfon prefent ; by which they are diilingui/hed from 
Munera, Gifts which are lent to the Party, or'dtlivered by 
the intervention of a third Perfon. 

Thus 
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Thus the XVIIIth Law, de Verb, fignif. Abfenti 'bus The Press tifedby Inlaycrs, refembles the Joiner's Prefs, 

r es donari dicantur, mtmera autem mini, & praifentia except that the Pieces of Wood are thicker, and that only 

oferri. one of them is moveable; the other, which is in form of 

There is no accoUing theEaftern Princes without making a TrefTel or Korfe, being fuitsin'd by two Lcs or Pillars 

'em fine Prefents. Kings ufually make rich Prefents to jointed into it, at each end. 
Etnbafladors fent to their Courts, This Prefs ferves them for the fawing and cleaving the 

PRESERVATIVE, in Medicine, a Remedy taken by Pieces of Wood required in Marquetry, or Inlaid Work, 

way of precaution ; or to fecure a Man from a Difeafe that See Marqjjetry. 
threatens him. See Remedy. Founders Press, isa ftrong fquare Frame, confifting of 

The principal <Prefervatives, according to Boerhaave, four Pieces of Wood, firmly join'd together with Tenons 



are Abftinence, Eafe, drinking of warm Water, and after 
this, a gentle and continued Motion till the firft. appearance 
of Sweat ; then a profufe fleeping, the Body well cover'd. 

By fuch means, crafs Humours are diluted, the VefTeis 
areloofen'd, and noxious Matters excreted. He adds, that 
the beft defence again!! the force of external Cold, is to 
leffen the Winter's Clothing late in the Spring, and to in- 
creafethe Summer's Clothing foon in Autumn. 



£&?, This 'Prefs is of various Sizes, according to the Sizes 
of the Moulds ; two of them are required to each Mould, 
at the two Extremes whereof they are placed: fo as ihat by 
driving wooden Wedges between the Mould and the Sides 
of the Prejfes, the two parts of the Mould, wherein the 
Metal is ro be run, may be prefs'd clofe together. See 

FoUNDERY. 

<Printing P^ess^ is a very complex Machine, ferving to 



In time of Plague, Preservatives are very neceffary prefs the Sheet of Paper upon the Forms, which the Work- 
againft the Contagion of the Air, &c. See Plague and man has rirft fmear'd orbeat over with Ink ; fo, as that the 
Contagion. Characters, or Types, whereof the Forms are compufed, 

Generous Wines, Cardiacs, and Sudorifics are Preferva- may leave their Marks or Impreffions thereon. 
fives. Dr. Alprmms tells us, he made Incifions with a The Parts of this 'Prefs are the two Cheeks, the four 
Lancet in Ingutne dextro and finifiro, and put in Setons, to Planks, viz. the Cap, Head, Shelves anrl Winter, the Sack ' 
give paffage to the Venom; which proved an excellent of the 'Prefs, where the Ink is placed, the Spindle with its 
c prejervative againft the Plague that raged at Prague Nut, the ffofe with usHcoks, the Tlatten-Plate and its 
in 16^0. 'Plug, the Carriage, the Coffin, Gallows, ifympan with its 

Dt.WenceflausDobr.Zensky de Nigra Tonte gives us an Joints, &c. Lafily, the Handle^ to bring the ^Plank on which 
univerfal Prefervative againft Infection in all Difeafe s. the Coffin is fix'd backwards and forwards; and the Bar to 
Whoever, fays he, in converting with Patients of any kind, work the Spindle, and frefs the Flatten on the Forms. 
would preferve himfelf from Infection, rauft, while he is See the Form and Ufe of thefe feveral Parts defenbed 
within the Sphere of the Steams, never fwallow his Spittle, under the Article F 'r int ing -Prefs. 

but fpit it out : For he conceives it to be the Spittle that Rolling-pRuss, is a Machine ufed for the taking off 
fir ft imbibes the Infection. Prims from Copper-Plates. It is much lefs complex than 

PRESIDENT, an Officer created, or elected, to prefide that of the Letter- Printer.'; : See its Defcription and Ufe 
over a Company, or Affembly; fo call'd in Contradiftinc- under the Article Rolling Prefi ;- Printing. 
tion to the other Members, who are term'd Rejidents. Press, in Coining, is one of the Machines ufed in the 

Lord President of the Council, is the fourth great {hiking of Money; differing from the Balancier, in that it 
Officer of the Crown 5 as antient as the Time of K. Jhn-j has only one Iron Bar to give it Motion, and prefs the 
when he was ft i led Conciliarius Capitalis. See Council. Moulds or Coins ; is nor charg'd with Lead at its Extreme 5 

His Bufinefs is to attend on the King, to propofe Bufinefs nor drawn by Cordage. See Coining. 
at the Council-Table, and to report to the King the feveral Binders-?* ess, or Cutting- Prefs, is a Machine ufed e- 
Tranfactions there. qually by Book-binders, Stationers, and Paftboard-makers 5 

PRES1DIAL, a Tribunal, or Bench of Judges, efta- confifting of two large Pieces of Wood, in form of Cheeks, 
blifh'd in the feveral considerable Cities of France, to join'd by two ftrong wooden Screws, which being turn'd by 
judge, en dernier rejjort, or ultimately, of the feveral C-ifes an Iron Bar, drsw together, or f&t afunder the Cheeks, as 
brought before them, by way of Appeal from the fubaltern much as is neceffary for the putting in of the Books, or 
Judges. Papers, to be cut. 

The (Prefidials make one Company with the Officers of The Cheeks are placed flat on a wooden Stand, in form 
the Bailli-ges and Senefchauffees, where they are efta- of a Cheft, into which the Cuttings fall. A-fide of the 
blilhed. Cheeks are two pieces of Wood, of the fame length with 

The Edict of 1551, eftablifhes Prejidials under thefe the Screws; ferving to direct the Cheeks, and prevent their 
two Conditions; firft, that they may judge definitely, and approaching or opening unequally upon turning the Screw, 
without Appeal, to the Sum of 250 Livres, or 10 Livres Upon the Cheeks is the Shaft or Fuft, to which the Cut- 
per Annum. And, 2 . to the Sum of 1500 Livres by Pro- tin^-Knife is faflen'd by a Screw, which has its Key to 
vifion. oifmount it on occafion to be fharpen'd. 

When they judge in the former Cafe, they are obliged The Shaft confifts of feveral Parts ; among the reft, a 
to pronounce it with thefe Words, par Jugement dernier ; wooden Screw or Worm, which catching within the Nuts of 
in the fecond, par Jugement 'Prcfidial. the two Feet that fuftain it on the Cheeks, bring the Knife- 

When they judge finally of Appeals from inferior Judges, to the Hook or Paper, which is faften'd in the Prefs between 
they may not pronounce the Sentence, or Appeal, an ns- two Boards. This Screw, which is pretty long, has two 
ant void; that Form only belonging to the Sovereign Directories or Pieces of Wood, which both as to their Form 
Courts : But are to pronounce fimply, that it has been and Effect, refemble thofe of the Screws of the Cheeks. 
Well or ill judged. To judge prejidi ally and finally, they To make the Shaft Aide fquare and even on the Cheeks, 
inuft be at leaft feven in number. fo that the Knife, pufh'd along by the Workman, may 

PRESS in the Mechanic Arts, a Machine made of Iron, make an equal paring; that Foot of the Shaft where the 
or Wood ; ferving to fqueeze, or comprefs any Body, very Knife is not fix'd, has a kind of Groove, directed by a 
tightly. See Machine and Compression. Thread faften'd along one of the Cheeks. Laftly, the 

The Ordinary 'Preffes confift of fix Members, or Pieces ; Knife is a piece of Steel, fix or feven Inches long, flar, thin 
viz. two flat, fmooth Planks, between which the Things and fharp; terminating at one end in a point like that of a 



to be prefs'd are laid ; two Screws, or Worms, faften'd to 
the lower Plank, and parting thro' two Holes in the upper ; 
and two Nuts in form of an S, ferving to drive the upper 
Plank, which is moveable, againft the lower, which is lia- 
ble, and without Motion. 

Presses ufed for expreffmg of Liquors, are of various 
Kinds; fome, in moft refpefts the fame with the common 



Sword; and at the other in a fquare form, which ferves to 
fallen it to the Shaft. See Book Binding. 

Press, in the Woollen Manufactory, is a large wooden 
Machine, ferving to prefs Cloths, Serges, Ratines, &c. 
thereby to render them fmooth and even, and to give them 
a Glofs. See Cloth, ?$c. 

This Machine confifts of feveral Members; the princl- 



Prejfes ; excepting that* the under Plank is perforated pal whereof are the Chseks, the Nut, and the Worm cr 
with a great number of Holes, to let the Juice exprefs'd, Screw, accompany'd with its Bar, which ferves to turn ir 



run thro' into a Tub, or Receiver, underneath. Others 

have only one Screw, or Arbor, pafling thro' the middle of 
the moveable Plank; which is made to defcend into 
a kind of fquare Box, full of Holes on all fides, thro' 
which the Juices flow in proportion as the Arbor is turn'd, 
by means of a little Lever apply'd thereto. 

Tihe Press ufed by Joiners, to keep clofe the Pieces they 
have glued; especially Panncls, &c. of Wai'nfcot, is very 
fimple; confift ing of four Members, viz. two Screws and 



round, and make it defcend perpendicularly on the middle 
of a thick wooden Plank, under which the Stuffs to be 
prefs'd are placed. See Pressing. 

The Calender is alfo a kind of Prefs, ferving to prefs otf 
calender Linens, Silks, $£c. See Calender. 

PRESSING, in the Manufactures, the Action of violently 
fqueezing a Cloth, Stuff, Linnen, &c. in a Prefs, to ren- 
der it even, fmooth, polifh'd, and trlotfy. See Cloth, &c. 

This, in the Silken and Linnen Manufactures, they pro- 



two Pieces of Wood, four or five Inches fquare, and two perly call Calendrivg. See Calender. 

or three Foot long, whereof the Holes at the two Ends There are two manners of PreJJhg j the one hot, the 0- 

ferve for Nuts to the Screws. ther ecld. 

Method 
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Method of Pressing, Cold. 
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After the Stuff has had all its Preparations, i.e. has been 
fcour'd, full'd, and fhorn (fee Scouring, Fulling, 
Sheering:} it is folded fquare, in equal Plaits ; and a 
Skin of Velom, or fine, fmooth Part-board, put between 
each Plait. Over the whole is laid a fquare wooden Plank ; 
and in this Condition it is put in the 'Prefs i which is dri- 
ven tight down by means of the Screw turn'd full upon it, 
by the hands, affitted with Levers. 

After it has lain a fufficient time under the Prefs, they 
take it out, remove the Faft-boards or Veloms ; and lay it 
up to keep. It may be obferv'd, that fome do not life a 
Prefs with a Screw in peflfog cold ; but content thcmlelves 
with laying the Stuff on a firm Table, after plaiting and 
paft-boarding it as before ; covering the whole with a 
wooden Plank, and loading this with a Weight, greater or 
lefs, as is judg'd neceffary. 

Method of Pressing, Hot. 

The Stuff having receiv'd all its Preparations a* before, 
it is fprinkled a little with Water, fometimes with Gum- 
Water, fpurted over it with the Mouth ; then plaited e- 
qually, and between each two Plaits are put Leaves of 
Pall-board ; and between every fixth and feventh Plait, as 
well as over the whole, an Iron or Brafs Plate, well heated 
in a kind of Furnace for the purpofe. 

This done, it is laid under the Prefs ; and a Screw 
brought forcibly down upon it, by means of a long Iron 
Ear. 

Under this Prefs are laid five or fix Pieces one over an- 
other, at the fame time ; all furnifh'd with their Paft-board, 
and Iron Plates. When the Plates are well cold, they take 
the Stuffs from under the Ptefs, remove the Palt-boards 
and Plates, and flitch it a little together, to keep in 
the Plait. 



The 'Preffure of the Air on the Surface of our Earth, is 
balanced by a Column of Water of the fame Baft-, and 
about thirty-five Feet high ; or one of Mercury of about 
twenty-nine Inches. See Torricellian Experiment and 
Barometer. 

The Preffure of the Air on every fquare Inch on the Sur- 
face of the Earth, is computed to be about fifteen Pounds 
Avoirdufois. S;e Bathing. 

PREST, a Duty in Money, to be paid by the Sheriff, 
upon his account, in the Exchequer ; or for Money left or 
remaining in his hands. 

Prest Money, from the French Wotd Treft, ready, i s 
a Sum of Money which binds thofe who receive it, to be 
ready at command, at all times appointed ; chiefly under- 
flood in the lifting of Soldiers. 

Prest-&/7, in the Sea-Language, is when a Ship carries 
all the Sail ihe can poflibly croud ; which is fometimes 
done in giving Chafe, £5?c. But 'tis a dangerous Experi- 
ment, left the Ship over-fet, or bring her Malls by the 
Board ; in which latter Cafe Ihe becomes an eafy Prey. 

PRESTATION-jWiwe)', a Sum of Money paid yearly 
by Archdeacons, and other Dignitaries, to their Bifhop,2Vi) 
exteriori JurifdiBione. 

'Prestation was alfo antiently ufed for other Payments : 
tS quietijint de Freftatione Muragii, Chart. Hen. 7. and 
fometimes for 'Purveyance. 

PRESTER, a Meteor, confifting of an Exhalation 
thrown from the Clouds downwards with fuch Violence, 
as that by the Colliiion it is fet on fire. See Meteor. 

The Prefer differs from the Thunder-bolt in the man- 
ner of its Inflammation ; and in its burning and breaking 
every thing it touches with greater Vehemence. See 
Thunder- bolt. 

The Word is Greek, -rpiis-iif ; fo called from the refem- 
blance this Meteor has with a kind of Serpent call'd »f»rilp; 
and fometimes f/l-^ar. 
PRESTE R JOHN.or Jean, a Term given theEmperor of 



This manner of Prefftng Woollen Stuffs, is very perni- the Abyfftnians ; becaufe antiently the Princes of this Countty 



cious; and was onlv invented by the Manufacturers to iu- 
ver the DefeSs of' the Stuffs; and excui'e their not giving 
them all the Shearings, Dyes, and Preparations, that are ne- 
ceffary to render them perfect: Accordingly it has been 
frequently prohibited. 

Pressing to death; fee Paine Fort iS -Dure. 

PRESSION, or Pressure, in the Cartefmn Philofophy, 
1'rufion ; an impulfive kind of Motion, or rather Endeavour 
to move, impreffedon afluid Medium, and propagated thro' 
it. SeeMonoN, Fluid, and Cartesian. 

In fuch a Preffion, the Cartefians fuppofe the Aflion of 
Light to confilt; fee Light : And in the various Modi- 
fications of this Preffion by the Surfaces of Bodies, where 



were really Pr lefts, and the Word Jean in their Language 
fignifies King. 

'Twas the French who firft made him known in Europe 
under this Title. HisEmpire was antiently of vaft Extent; 
at prefent it is confined to fix Kingdoms, each about the big- 
nefs of 'Portugal. 

TheNzme'Prefter John is altogether unknown in Ethio- 
pia ; and took its rife hence, That the People of a Pro- 
vince where this Prince ufually tefides, when they requeft 
any thing, fay Jean-Coi, i. e. my King. His proper Title 
is, 'the Grand Negus. 

There is alfo a Prefer John of Afia, mention'd by 
M. 'Paolo the Venetian. His State is in jhe Country of 



hat Medium is thus prefs'd, they fuppofe the various Cangingu, between China, and Sifan,_av.d 'Thibet ; a King- 



Colours to confift, do. See Colour 

But Sir Ifaac Newton has raught us better : For if Light, 
e.gr. confifled only in a "Preffure, propagated without actual 
Motion, it could not agitate and warm fuch Bodies as re- 
flect, and refrafl it ; as we actually find it does ; and if it 
confided in an inftantaneous Motion, or one propagated to 
all Diftances in an initant, as fuch Preffion fuppofes, there 
would be required an infinite Force to produce that Mo- 
tion, every moment in every lucid Particle, 

And if Light confided either in Preffure, or in Motion 
propagated in a fluid Medium, whethei inllantaneoully, or 
in time, it muff follow that it would inflecf itfelf ad urn- 
bram; for Preffure or Motion in a fluid Medium, cannot be 
propagated in right Lines beyond any Obftacle, uhich 
ffiall hinder any part of the Motion ; but will inflect and 
diffufe itfelf every way into thofe parts of the quiefcent 
Medium, which lie beyond the faid Obftacle. 

Thus the Force of Gravity tends downwards, but the 
'Preffure, which arifes from thar Force of Gravity, tends 
every way with an equable Force ; and with equal Eafe 
and Force, is propagated in crooked Lines, as in flraight. 
Waves on the Surface of Water, while they Aide by the 
fides of any large Obftacle, do inflecf, dilate and diffufe 
themfelves by degrees into the quiefcent Water, lying be- 
yond the Obftacle. The Waves, Pulfes or Vibrations of 
our Air, in which Sounds confiff, do manifeftly inflecf them- 
felves, tho' not fo much as the Waves of Water; for the 
Sound of a Bell, or of a Cannon, can be heard over a 
Hill, which intercepts the fonotous Objecf from our fight : 
and Sounds will be propagated as eafily thro' crooked 
Tubes, as thro' flraight. 

But Light is never obferved to go in Curve Lines, nor ro 
inflecf irfelf ad mnbram. For the fixed Stars do imme 



dom mightily valued by the Chinefe for its Policy, and the 
Number of its fortify'd Cities; tho' they have ufually the 
utmoft Contempt for foreign Countties. 

Some fay he is fo call'd from a Neflorian Prieff, men- 
tion'd by Albericus, towards the Tear 114;, to have moun- 
ted the Throne. Others, that he takes his Name from a 
Crofs which he bears in his hand, as a Symbol of his Reli- 
gion. 

PREST1MONY, Prkstimonia, in the Canon Law, 
a Term about which Authors are much divided ; it is de- 
rived » Fneftatioue quotidiana, and is defined a kind of Be- 
nefice ferv'd by a fingle Prieft ; in which fenfe, Preftimony 
is the fame withapresbyterial Chappel. See Benefice. 

Others will have Preftimony to be the Incumbency of a 
Chappel, without any Title or Collation ; fuch as are moft 
of thofe in Caftles, where Prayers, or Mafs are faid ; and 
which are mere Oratories un-endow'd : Whence alfo the 
Term is given in the Rcmijb Church to certain perpetual 
Offices beftow'd on Canons, Religious, or others, for the 
faying of Maffes, by way of Augmentation of their Livings. 

Others, again, will have Preftimony to be a Leafe, or 
Conceflion of any Ecclefiaftical Fund, or Revenue belong- 
ing to a Monaflery ; to be enjoy'd during Life. 

23» Moulin makes Prejlimony a prophane Benefice, 
which, however, has a perpetual Title, and an Ecclefiafti- 
cal Office with certain Revenues attach'd to it ; which the 
Incumbent is allow'd to fell; and which may be poffefs'd 
without Tonfure : Such as the Lay-Church- Wardens of 
Notre-ilame. He adds, that in Propriety, the Canonrys of 
Chappels are Benefices of this nature. 

Upon rhe whole, the fureft Opinion Teems to be this, 
that Preftimony is a Fund or Revenue affecfed by the 
Founder for the Subfiftence of a Prieff, without being 



tely difappear on the Interposition of any of the Planets, erefled into anv Title of Benefice, Chappel, Prebend, or 
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as well as fome parts of the Sun's Body, by the Intcrpofi 
tion of the Moon, Venus, or Mercury. 

PRESSURE of the Air. See Air. 

Moft of the Effects antiently afcribed to the Ftlga Vacui, 
are now accounted for from the Weight and Preffure of the 
Air. See Vacuum. 



Priory ; and which is not fubject either to the Pope or 1 
the Ordinary ; but whereof the Patron, and thofe who have 
a Right from him, are the Collators ; and nominate and 
confer, plena jure. 

PRESUMPTION, in Law, a Suspicion, or CoyeSure 
founded on a Verifimilitude, 

Pre- 
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ffefamption is of three forts, i c . Violent, which many 

times is allow'd a full Proof j as if one be kill'd in an 

Houfe, ami a Man is feen to come out of the Houfe with 

bloody Sword, and no other Perfon was at that time in 

the Houfe j this, tho' but a Frcfnmption, is a Proof. 

ft c, Probable, which hath but a fmall effect, 

■i . Levis, otlemeraria, which is of no prevalency at all. 

In Cafes of a Charter or Feoffment, if all the Witneffes 
to the Deed be dead 5 the violent Frejitmption, that Stands 
for a Proof, gives continual and quiet PoflTeffion : Sfdhit 
p rC fumptio^CH5c probetur in contrarium. Coke on Lit. 

Presumption was alfo antienrly ufed for Intrufion. See 
Intrusion. 

PRESUMPTIVE Heir, the next Relation, or Heir at 
Law to a Perfon; who is to inherit from him ab inteftato, 
and who Wsprefumed 'will be Heir; nothing but a con- 
trary difpofition of the Te ft a tor being able to prevent him. 
See Heir. 

PRETENCE, in Heraldry, fee Escutcheon of Pre- 
tence. 

PRETENS'D, or Pret ended il/g/#, in Law, is where 
one is inpofTeffion of Lands and Tenements, which another 
who is out, claims and fues for. Here, thep?'etens , d Right 
is in him who fo claims or fues. 

PRETER Natttfam, in Medicine, £j?c. feeNATURE. 

PRETER, or Preterit, Prjeteritus, Faft, in 
Grammar, an Inflexion of Verbs, expreffing the Tenfe, or 
Timepafs'd. See Verb. 

Freter, or Preterit, is a general Name that comprehends 
the Inflexions correfponding to the fever al Tenfe?, or feve- 
ral Circumttances and Relations of the Time patt j all 
which the Latins, 8i.c. diftinguifh'd by particular Inflexions, 
or Terminations of the Verb ; which make the proper 
Notion of Tenfes. See Tense. 

The modern Languages, particularly the Englifb, in lieu 
of different Terminations of the Verbs themfelves, have 
frequently recourfe to thofe of their Auxiliaries and Parti- 
ciples. See Participle. 

The Freter, or paft Time, is fubdivided hy Gramma- 
rians into the Preter-imperfetl, as, e.gr. I had, 1 thought, 
in the Latin, habebam, cogitabam, in the French, J'avois, 
jepenfois: the (Prefer- perfeff ; Ihavehad, 1 'have thought, 
habui, cogitavi, j'ai en, fai pern's : And Plujquam freter- 
perfeti, I had thought, I had had, habueram, cogitaveram, 
feus en, 'fens penfe. 

The Englijh have properly but two Cafes or Kinds of 
the freter Tenfe ; viz. the freter Time of the imperfect 
Action ■> as, I was at Supper then, but had not yet done it. 
And thvpreter Time of the perfect Action ; as, Ihadthen 
flipped, and "it was then done. 

The prefer Tenfe is ofteneft form'd of the prefent Tenfe 
by adding ed $ as I burned. 

The French have a particular Cafe of the preterit-perfetl, 
which \.$liffi.er calls the Preterit Simple, in opposition to 
the former, cali'd the Preterit Compofite j others call it the 
Preterit Indefinite, becaufe expreffu.g a thing done inde- 
terminately, as fecrivis hier. This anfwers to the Aorifius 
of the Greeks ; and in the distinction of this from the com- 
pound Preterit does one of the greateft Niceties in the 
Practice of the French Language confift. See Aoristus. 

In the paflive Voice, the Latins, French, &c. have re- 
courfe to Participles, and Auxiliaries, like the Englijh, to 
form their prefer Tenks, X -was loved, antatus erara, fetois 
aimie, &c. 

PRETERIT, Prjtoteritus, in the Roman Jurifpru- 
dence. hpreterit Child, Infant precteritus, is that of whom 
the Father lias forgot to make mention in his Teftament; 
which renders it entirely null. See Testament. 

AFarher may make Inftitution, or Exheredation of his 
Son, hut never Pretention. 

VRKYKR-Imperfetf, ~> 

YRV.THR~<Perfecl, r'm Grammar, fee Freter. 

YRVTER-FluperfetJ, 3 

PRETERITION, or Pretermission, in Rhetoric, a 
Figure, whereby, in pretending to pafs over a thing un- 
touch'd, we make a fummary mention thereof. 

I will not fay he is valiant, he is learned, he is jufl, &c. 

The moft artful Praifes are thofe given by way of ^Pre- 
terit ion. 

PRETEXT, (Pretence, a Colour, Motive, or Caufe, 
either real, or apparent. See Colour. 

PRETEXTA, or Pr;etexta, among the Romans, was 
a long white Gown, or Toga, having a Band, or Border 
of Purple at bottom. See Toga. 

It was wore by Children of Quality till the Age of Pu- 
berty, ? ". e . by Boys till feventeen, at which time they laid 
it afide, and affumed the Virile Gown. Girls wore it till 
Marriage. See Virile. 

It took its Name (Pretexta, according to Goodwin, quod 
ei purpura Prttexta erat, becaufe guarded about with 
purple Silk. 



The <Pretexta at firft was a Robe of State, or Ceremony 
worcomy by the Chief Magnates, and tne Priefts; nor 
was it lawful for fuch who wore this Go*n to be arraigned, 
or Sentence to pals againft 'eirij tilHt was pulfd off. 

In continuance of time, it watf permitted to Noblemen's 
Children; and, at length, even to all Reman Children in 
general. 

PRETIUM Sepulchri, in old Law-Books, (fe thofe 
Goods accruing to tne Church, wherein a Corps is buried. 

In the Irijb Canons, lib. 19. h is ordered, that alono with 
every Body that is buried, there go his Cow, Horfe) Ad- 
parel, and the Furniture of his Bed j none of which may be 
difpoied of otherwiie than for the payment of Debts, &c. 
as being Familiars and Domefticks of the Deceafed. See 
Heriot, Mortuary,^. 

PRETOR, Frator, an eminent Magiftrate in antient 
Rome. 

In the fir ft Ages of the Commonwealth, all the Magi- 
ftrates were ftilcd <P refers -, afterwards, the Tide was be- 
ftow'd on all the principal Officers of the Army : At laft, 
(Prefer became retrained to a particular Magiftrate. 

About the Year of Rome 3SS, the People folliciting to 
have one of the Confuls always chofen from among the 
People j the Senators granted it, on condition that anew 
Magistracy ihould be erected, to be fill'd wholly from a- 
mong the Patricians : Such was the Origin of the Frcture 
Tratttra ; which, Lhy obferves, was firtt difcharged by 
Spnrius Furcus ; and whofe Office was to look to the admi- 
nistration of Jufticeand Equity between Man and Man 5 
much in quality of a Lord Chief Juilice, or Lord Chancel- 
lor, or rather both in one. 

But Eufioefs increasing in proportion as the Empire was 
enlarged, a fecond Fretor was created, to take cognizance 
of the Affairs of Foreigners refiding at Rome : upon which 
the former was diftinguifhed by the Title of PrtetorUrba- 
mis, or major 5 and the lattjr by that of Fretor Feregri- 
mts, or minor. 

The Number, in after-times, was much incrcafed ; un- 
der the Reign of Augustus there were twelve, and after- 
wardseighteen 5 two whereof were cali'd Fratores Cereales, 
as being charged with the providing of Corn and Grain 5 
and two others Preetores Fidel CommiJJarii. In the Code, 
L.i. c t-^9- we find a Law of the Emperors Valentiniaii 
and Marcian, which reduces the Fretors to three. 

The Office of the Fretor, or Pr<etor Urbanus, was to 
render Juftice in the City j he had a Power to interpret the 
Laws, to fupply, and reform 'em; and even to make new 
ones, when the public Good required it. 

In the Inftimtes, the Edicts of the Fretors are cali'd Jus 
honorarium ; whence it ihould feem, they had only the 
force of Laws out of refpect to that eminent Magitlrature j 
the Bufinefs of the Fretor being rather to look to the Ob- 
fervation of the old Laws, than to make new ones. See 
Civil Laiv. 

Some are of Opinion he had not the Right of the Sword ; 
the cognizance of Crimes being the fpecial Province of the 
FrefetJ of Rome. See Prefect. 

But others are of another Sentiment. In the general, 'tis 
very difficult to fix precifely how far his Power extended. 
When he walk'd, he was preceded by fix Lictors; and was 
clothed with the Robe cali'd 'Trabea. See Lictor and 
Traeea. 

His Authority, like that of the other Magistrates, was 
very much weaken'd and reduced under the Emperors. In 
the Digeft and Code, is a Title de Officio Protons. 

Pre,tor was alfo a Title among the Romans fir the 
Governour of a Province, who had pafs'd the Office of 
Fretor. 

Whence Provinces govcrn'd by Fretors, or reftrained to 
thofe who had difcharged that Office, were cali'd Pretorian 
Provinces. See Province. 

YRiLTORlA'b! Guards, or Cohorts, were the Soldiers of 
the Emperor's Guard ; fo cali'd, as fome imagine, from 
their Place or Station in the Palace or Court cali'd Preto- 
riltm. See Pretorium. 

Their Inftitution is owing to Scifio Africanus, who firft, 
eftablifhed a Company of the braveft Men in his Army, 
pick'd out for the purpofe, to be his Guard ; and who never 
flirr'd from his fide in Battel. See Guard. 

Their Number wasat length increafed, as (Dion tells us, 
to ten thoufand. They were commanded by an Officer 
created by Augujius, cali'd FrefeBus Fnetorii. See 
Prefect. 

PRETORIUM, among the Romans, the Place, Hall, 
or Court wherein the Preror liv'd, and wherein that Magi- 
ftrate fat, to adminifter Juftice to the People. See Pre- 

T0R * 
There were of thefe Fretorutms in all the Cities of the 

i£r>»M72 Empire. SeeCuRiA, Court,£S?c. 

The Scripture mentions that oijerufalem \ and there are 

flill fome remains of one at Nifmes in Languedoc. 
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Fretorium was alfo the Tenf, or Pavillion of the 
General of the Roman Army ; wherein Councils of War, 
i$c. were held. 

From the time of Augustus, the Emperor's Tent in the 
Camp was diftinguifti'd by the Titles of Pretoritim Au- 
guftale. 

Pretorium was alfo a Place In Rome where the Pre- 
torian Guards were lodged. See Pretorian. 

Some will have the fretorium to be properly the Tribu- 
nal of the Pr<efe£ius Pretorii ; or an Auditory deftined for 
the rendring of Juftice in the Emperor's Palace. See 
Prefect. 

This they argue from StPaul's Epiftle to the Philippi- 
tms ; and from this place call'd Pretorium, they will have 
the Guards denominated Pratoriani, becaufe affembled 
here for the Emperor's Guard. 

Others will not allow the Pretoriumto be any Tribunal, 
or Seat of Juftice, but merely the Imperial Guard-houfe. 

Perizonius has an exprefs Differtation to prove that 
the fretorium was no Court of Juftice in St. Paul's 
time ; but the Camp or Place where the Pretorian Guards 
were affembled. He adds, that the Name Pretorium was 
not given to Places where Juftice was adminiftred, till long 
timeafter ; when the Office of the PrcefeBus Pretorii was 
converted into a Civil Function. 

PREVARICATION, Pnevaricatio, in the Civil Law, 
is where the Informer colludes with the Defendant, and fo 
makes only a feign'd Profecution. 

Sylvius, in his Comments on Cicero, fro Cluentio, gives 
us the difference between the three Terms, Calumniari, 
'prtevaricari, and^Tergiverfari. He who in his Accufation 
forges faults never committed, is faid Calumniari. He 
who undertakes one's Suit, and either will not urge Reafons 
in behalf of his Client, or not anfwer the Objections of his 
Adverfary, when he is able, is faid Prtevaricari. And he 
who defifts in his Accufation, and lets the Suit drop, ler- 
giverfari. 

Prevarication, in our Law, is when a Man falfly 
and deceitfully feems to undertake a thing, ea intentione, 
that he might deftroy it ; e.gr. where a Lawyer pleads 
booty, or acts by collufion,cifc. 

Prevarication is alfo ufed for a fecret Abufe com- 
mitted in the Exercifeof a public Office, or of aCommiffion 
given by a private Perfon. 

PREVARICATOR, in the Univerfity of Cambridge, is 
a Mafter of Arts, chofen at a Commencement, to make an 
ingenious, fatyrical Speech, reflecting on the Mifleraea* 
nours of the principal Members. SeeTERRjE Filius. 

PREVENTION, in the Canon, fSc. Law, the Right a 
fuperior Perfon, or Officer has to lay hold of, claim, or 
tranfadt an Affair before an inferior to whom it more imme- 
diately belongs. 

The Word is chiefly ufed for the Pope's Prevention of 
ordinary Collators; and the Royal Judges of fubaltern 
ones. 

The Romijh Canonifts maintain, that the Pope, who is 
the Source of all Jurifdiction, has not tranfmitted it priva- 
tively to the ordinary Collators 5 but that he may ftill not 
only collate concurrently with them, but alto prevent them 
by ufing his original Power as Head of the Church. See 
Collator. 

Thefe Preventions are grown odious in feveral Countries, 
where they don't now obtain without a world of Modifi- 
cations and Reftrictions ; and the Civil Power in France, 
always judges in favour of the ordinary Collators. 

The Pope has no Prevention to the prejudice of Lay- 
Patrons ; but by the Concordat he has referved to himfelf 
the Right of conferring elective Benefices by Prevention, 
and even Cathedral and Collegiate Dignities. See Con- 
cordat. 

If the Provifions of the Pope, and Collations of the Or- 
dinary bear Date of the fame Day ; the Ultramontane Cano- 
nifts give the preference to the Pope ; the French to the 
Ordinary. 

The Cardinals have a particular Indulgence not to be 
prevented by the Pope within fix Months. 

PR1APEIA, in Poetry, a Name given to certain obfeene 
Epigrams, and other Pieces, compofed on the God Priapus ; 
whereof we have many Inftances in the Greek CatatecJa. 
See Priapus. 

PRIAPISMUS, Priapism, in Medicine, a continual and 
painful Erection or Tenfionof the Yard, See Erection. 

The immediate Caufe of a Priapifm, is the Heat, Pun- 
gency, or Acrimony of the Semen ; accompanied with a 
Convulfion of the Mufcles of that part, which compreffing 
the Veins and cavernous Bodies, prevent the return of the 
Blood. 

The more remote Caufes are too hot, fliarp, ftimulating 
Foods ; Cantharides are alfo found to perform the fame 
effect, but with much more violence. There are Inftances 
of People, efpecially old Men, who, making ufe of Can- 
tharides to enable 'em to fatisfy their Paffions the better, 



have been feiz'd with a Priapifm, which has been foll ou ,>j 
with univerfal Convulfions, and even Death. See C 
tharides. " A **~ 

The Term is derived from Priapus, a Heathen God 
whom the Poets and Painters reprefent with a Yard a l w .°' 
ftiffand erect. " 

As Satyrs are ufually painted after the fame manner 
the Dileale is alfo call'd Satyriajis. ' 

Some, however, diftinguifh between the Satyriafa and 
Priapifmus; in that the latter is without any effufion or 
defire; but the former attended with both. See Sa 

TYRIASZS. 

PRIAPUS, a Term fometimes apply'd to the genital 
Parts of Men, viz. the Penis and Tettes. SeeGENiTAt. 

The Name took its rife from Priapus, afabulous Deity 
particularly adoted at Zampfachus, the Place of his Birth; 
who, for the extraordinary Size of his Parts was exceedingly 
revered by the Women ; infomuch that the Scripture tells 
us, King Afa dethroned his Mother Maachah, becaufe Are 
had confecrated a Grove to Priapus, and prefided at his 
Sacrifices. 

PRICE, Pretium, the Value of a thing. See Value. 

VRICZ-Current, in Commerce, a weekly Account of 
the current Value of moft Commodities. See Current 

PRICK- Poft, in Building, fee Post. 

PRICKING, in the Sea-Language. Toprick the Plat, 
or Chart, is to make a Point therein, near about where the 
Ship is to be at any time ; in order to find the Courfe they 
are to fleer. See Course, Chart, &c. 

PRIEST, Sacerdos, a Perfon fet a-part for the perfor- 
mance of Sacrifice, and other Offices, and Ceremonies of 
Religion. See Sacrifice, Religion, cifc. 

Thus the falfe Gods and Goddeffes of the Heathens had 
their Priefis ; Priefts if Mars, of Bacchus, of Hercules, of 
Jfls ; and fome of 'em their Priefteffes. See Pontiff 
i£c. ' 

The Jews too had an Order of Priefts zndZevites, who 
ferv'd in the Temple. See Levite, £5?c. 

The Mahometans have their Priefts call'd Scheik and 
Muphti ; and the Indians and Chinefe their Bramans and 
Bonzes. See Scheik, Muphti, Bonzes, and Bram an. 

Priest, Presbyter, in the Chrittian Cdurch, is a Perfon 
inverted with holy Orders ; in virtue whereof, he has a 
Power to preach, pray, adminifter the Sacraments, tic. 
and, in the Romijh Church, alfo, to blefs, abfolve, i$c. 
See Orders. 

By^he Canons, a Man muft be twenty- four Years of 
Agee'er he be admitred to the Priefihood ; antiently thirty 
Yta.s were required. See Ordination. 

The Holy Scripture ufually confounds the Title of Prieft, 
Presbyter, with that of Bijhop, Epifcopos ; and does not 
feem to give any Superiority to the one, over the other : 
and, yet, the abfolute Equality among all the Priefts in 
the Government of the Church has few Inftances, but what 
are contefted. See Presbyter. 

Blondel and Salmafius maintain with a world of Reafon, 
that in tiie primitive Church, the Priefts g ivern'd with per- 
fect Equality, and without any other pre-eminence befide 
that of Age ; and yet to con'fult the Fathers, and Tradi- 
tion, the Presbyterian Form of Government would fcarce 
feem to have been known among the Antients. See Pres- 
byterian. 

In effect, the primitive Writers fpeak of nothing but Epif- 
copacy ; and of that too, frequently in fuch Terms, as if 
they efteem'd it of Apoftolical Inftitution. See Episco- 
pacy and Bishop. 

As, in the antient Church, the Deacons had the Manage- 
ment and Adminiftration of the Revenues of the Church, 
their Authority grew apace, and in a little time they were got 
above the Priefts ; St. Jerom ufed his utmoft Endeavours 
to prove that Deacons were originally inferior to Priefts ; 
and the Council of Nice decided the Queftion in favour of 
thelatter. See Deacon. 

Indeed, an Order of Deacons having been inflituted 
without any other Function than to affift the Prieft at the 
Altar ; thefe have made no difficulty of owning the Supe- 
riority of the Priefts-. Add to this, that the Order of a 
Deacon being now become neceffary to arrive at that of a 
Prieft, there is no room to difpute the precedence : But 
the Deacons who had retain'd their Funflion, had the dif- 
pofal of the Revenues, and paid the Priefts their Peniions, 
ftill maintain'd the Superiority. Upon which, thefixth 
Council in Truth pronounced once more on the Difpute, 
and gave the Pre-eminence to the Priefts. 

Cardinal Priest, fee Cardinal. 

High Priest, fee Pontifex. 

PRIEST's Cap, in Fortification, fee Bonnet a Petre. 
_ PRIMA Naturalia, in Phyfics, Atoms, or the firft Par- 
ticles, whereof natural Bodies are primarily compofed j 
call'd alfo Minima Naturalia, which fee : See alfo Par- 
ticle, Atom, ££c. 
PRIM* Vite, in Medicine, the firft Paffages of tha 
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Chyle; as the Stomach, Interlines, and their Appendices, or deprefTed thereon, which lies open to it; therefore this 
See Chyle S£c. _ Plane, (ifa direftSouth^ hath the South Pole elevated, and 
PRIMAGE, a Duty appointed by a Statute of Henry VIII. coniequently the Style (whofe Height mult be the Com- 
be paid to the Mariners, and Sailors, for the loading of plement of the Latitude of the Place! will point down- 



•mV Ship' at its-fetting forth from a Ha 



wards. Wherefore to find the Hour's Diflance from the 



This is different, in different places ; in fome, a Penny Meridian upon this Plane, the Proportion is As the Radius 

pr Pound ; in others, Six-pence per Bale or Pack. See is to the Sine of the Style's Height, or Co-Latitude ; lb is 

Duty and Custom. the Tangent of the Hour, ot Angle at the Pole • To the 

PRIMARY Planet, a Planet which revolves lound the Tangent of the feveral Hours Diltance from the Meridian. 

Sun as a Centre. See Planet. By this Canon, the Hours requifite for the Plane as alfo 

Such are Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, the Earth, Venus and the Half-Hours, Quarters, &c. being calculated and fet in 

Mercury ; thus call'd in oppofition to fecundary Planets, or a Table ; the Dial is defcribed after the lame manner as 

Satellites. See Saturn, Venus, i£c. the Horizontal Dial. North Direct Erect Dials ate but 

Some Authors reftrain the primary Planets to the fupe- the backfide of the South, becaufe lying in the fame Azi- 

rioror.es, viz. Saturn, Jupiter and Mars ; but very imper- muth with it ; therefore it is no more but turning the South 

tinently. Dial upfide-down, and leaving out the fuperfluous Hours 

PRIMATE, an Archbifhop, inverted with a Jurifdiflion between 5 and 7, and 4 and c, and the North Dial is made, 

iyer feveral Archbifhops, or Bifhops. See Archbishop. Only note, that the Style mult point upwards to the North 

CI,, c — r^.. *■ 



Father Sirmond derives the Origin of 'Primates hence 5 
That the large Provinces having been divided and fubdi- 
vided by the Emperors; the firlt Divifions were call'd 
Firft, others Seconds, others 'Thirds, He and the Title 
<priwate given to the Metropolitans, i. e. to the Bifhop of 



Pole. See Dialling. 

Prime of the Moon, is the new Moon at her firft Ap- 
pearance, for about three Days after her Change. See 
New Moon. 

Prime is alfo ufed in the Romijh Church, for the firft 
the City which was the Capital of the Province, e'er the of the Canonical Houts, fucceeding to Lauds. See Laud. 
Divifion was made. See Metropolis and Metropoli- Prime, in Fencing, is the firft, and chief of the Guard's 
tan. _ which is that the Body is in, immediately after drawino the 

This Metropolitan 'Primate had fome Jurifdiction over Sword; being fitteft to menace and terrify the Enemy, by 
the Bifhops ot the inferior Provinces 5 and was alfo call'd reafon the Point of the Sword is held higher u 



•Patriarch. See Patriarch. 

The Term Primate is Latin, and fignifies the Firft or 
Prefident of a Society : The Greek Woid correfponding to 
it, is Exarcha. SeeExARciiA. 

Thofe who hold fora ftrictEcclefiaftical Hierarchy, main- 
tain a Primate to be he who has feveral Metropolitans un- 
der him ; as a Patriarch has feveral Primates : yet 'tis pret- 
ty evident from Hiftory, that Primates were at firft con- 
founded with Patriarchs : Thus Socrates enumerating ten 
Patriarchs, does not make any diftinction thereof ftom Pri- 
mates. 



- _p to the Eye, 
than in any of the other Guards. See Guard. 



Prime, or Priming of a Gun, is the Gun-Powder put 
in the Pan, or Touch-hole of a Piece, to give it fire by. 

The Priming is the laft thing done in Charging. See 
Charge. 

For Pieces of Ordnance, they have a pointed Iron Rod, 
to pierce the Cartridge thro the Touch-hole ; call'd Pri- 
mer, or Priming Iron. 

Priming, among Painters, fignifies the laying on of the 
firft Colour. See Colour and Painting. 

PRIMICERIUS, in Antiquity, the firft, or chief Perfon 
In Africa, after the Diftinction was made, the Primates in any Office, or Dignity, 
were not at all fubjeel to the Patriarch : Thus the Bifhop In this fenfe the Word occurs frequently in the Code, and 
of Carthage, who was Primate, paid no Obedience to the even in our old Englifi Laws j tho' it is there alfo occa- 
Bilhop of Alexandria, who was Patriarch. fionally ufed for the Nobility, as Primkerius totius Anglite: 

Nor, to be a Primate, was it neceffary to have Metropo- Mon. Ang. 
litans for Suffragans: Each Province of Jlfrica, except The Romans had great Variety of Primicerii, both in 
thofe which compofed the Diocefe of Alexandria, had its Church, and the Emperor's Court; a Primicerius of the 
Primate ; this Quality being given to Age. Emprefs, a Primicerius AuguJJalis, a Primicerius of the 

In France, the Subdivifion of Provinces gave occafion to BardariottS, of the Legions, of the Court, of the Chamber, 
the Erection of Primates : Thus Aquitain, e.gr. being of the Palace, &c. 

divided into two Provinces, the Atchbiihop of Bourges be- The Ecclejiaftical Primicerius, Tlu Cange obferves, was 
czmtPrimate of the Aquitains, becaufe Sourges was the the fame with the Chanter among us. See Chanter. 
Capital of the firft. In the Church of Metss, the Primicerius is the firft Dig- 

Thus alfo the Divifion of England into two Provinces, nitary of the Diocefe, and prefides at Affemblies of the 
Canterbury and Tork, in n 52, gave occafion to the Intro- Clergy, in prejudice of the Bi/hop. 

duction of Primacies among us ; Canterbury, which was At Veitice, the Dean of the Church of St. Mark is caii'd 
the Metropolis before, thence giving the Title of Primate primocirio, or Primicerius .- He is independent of tne 
of all England, to its Prelate ; tho the Archbifhop of Tork Patriarch of Venice, and enjoys Epifcopal Privileges, 
ftill claims that of Primate of England. And according- PRIM1ER Seifm, in Law, q. d. the firft Seifm; a Branch 
ly, the firft has fome Jurifdiflion over all England, relating of the King's Prerogative, whereby he had the fi:ft poffef- 
to Adminillrations, He. which the latter has only within fion of all Lands, and Tenements held of him in chief, where- 
his own Province. See Province. of his 1'enant died feized in Fee; and confequently the 

PRIME, Primus, the firft in Order, Degree, or Dig- Rents and Profits thereof, till the Heir, if he were of Age, 
nity, among feveral Things of the fame, or like kind. did homage; and it under Age, till he became of Age. 

Thus we fay, Prime Minifter, Prime Mover, Prime But all Charges zn&r.gby Primier Seifm, are annulled 
Coft, (5c. See Minister, Mobile, He by a Stat. 12 Car. 1. See Seisin. 

PRIME, or Prime Minute, in Geometry, the fixtieth PRIMIP1LARII, or Primopularii, in Antiquity, the 
part of a Degree. See Degree. Soldiers of the firft Company, or Cohort of a Legion. See 

Prime is fnmetimes alfo ufed for the tenth part of an Legion and Cohort. 
Unit. See Decimal. The Primipilarii had confiderable Advantages ; one of 

In Weights it is ufed for the twenty-fourth part of a Grain, the chief was, that moft of the Soldiers who died in the 



See Gra 

Prime Number, in Arithmetic, a Number which can 
only he meafur'd by Unity ; or whereof 1 is the only ali- 
quot patt. See Number. 

Such are 5, 7, 11,13, He. 



Campaign, left them their Heirs. 

PR1MIPILUS, or Primopilus, in Antiquity, the firft 
Centurion, or Captain of a Cohort, who had charge of the 
Roman Banner. See Centurion and Cohort. 

PRIMITIjE, the Firft-Fruits gather'.! of the Earth j 



Prime Numbers, inter fe, among themfelves, are thofe whereofthe Antientsmade Prefentsto the Gods. SeeFRuiTs. 



which have no common Meafure befides Unity j thus la 
and 1 9 are Prime Numbers inter fe. 

Prime Figure, in Geomerry, is that which cannot be 
divided into any other Figures more fimplethan itfelf. See 
Figure. 

Such is a Triangle among Planes; and the Pyramid in 



In Leviticus, the Primitite of all Fruits are enjoin'd 
be offer'd to God. See Tithe. 

In our Law, the Primitia are one Tear's Profits, after 
Avoidance, of every Spiritual Living, as rated in the King's 
Books. See FiRsr-Fruits. 

PRIMITIVE, in Grammar, a Root ; or a Word 



Solids : for all Planes are made of the firft, and all Bodies Language, which is neither derived from any other Lan- 
or Solids compounded of the fecond. guage, nor compounded from any other Words of the fame. 

Prime Vertical, is the Vettical Circle which paffes See Root. 



thro' the Poles of the Meridian. See Vertical. 

Prime Verticals, in Dialling, or Prime Vertical P)ials, 
are thofe projected on the Plane of the Prime Vertical 
Circle, or on Planes parallel thereto. See Dial Plane. 

Thefe are what we likewife call Direct, Erect, North or 
South Dials. But fince every Plane hath that Pole raifed 



Thus, God is a Primitive ; Godly, a Derivative ; God-like, 
a Compound. See Derivative. 

Primitive, in Arithmetic. See Prime Number. 

PRIMO Seneficio Ecclefiaftico hab'ndo, in Law,a Writ di- 
rected from the King to the Lord Chancellor, appointing 
him to beflow the Benefice that fhall firft fall in the King's 

Gift, 
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Gift, above or under fuch a Value, upon this or that Clerk- 
Sec Benefice. 

PRIMOGENITURE, Birthright 5 the Right of the 
Firft-born, or eldeit Child. See Birthright. 

The Right of 'Primogeniture feems to be an unjuft Pre- 
rogative, and contrary to natural Right : For fince 'tis 
Birth alone gives Children a Title to the paternal Succef- 
fion, the Chance of 'Primogeniture fhould not throw an In- 
equality among them. 

Accordingly, the Right of primogeniture, which calls 
the Elder-born to the Crown, preferably to the other, was 
not introduced into France till very late : 'Twas unknown 
to the firtl Race of Kings ; and even to the fecond. 

The four Sons of Clovis fhared the Kingdom equally a- 
mong themfelves 5 and Louis le 2)ebonnaire did the fame : 
'Twas not till the Race of Hugh Capet, that the Preroga- 
tive of Succeffion to the Crown was affecled to the 
•Firfl-born. 

By the antient Cuftom of Gavelkind, ftill preferv'd in 
fome parts of our Hland, 'Primogeniture is of no ac- 
count; the paternal Ettate being equally fhared by all 
the Sons. See Gavelkind. 

PRIMUM Mobile, in the Ptolemaic Aftronomy, the 
ninth or higheft Sphere of the Heavens, whofe Centre is 
that of the World, and in comparifun of which, the Earth 
is but a Point. This they will have to contain all the other 
Spheres within it, and to give motion to them, turning it 
felf, and all them, quite round in twenty-four hours. See 
Mobile. 

PRINCE, Princeps, in Politicks, a Perfon invefied 
with the fupreme Command of a State or Country; in- 
dependent of any Superior. S^e Monarch. See alfo 
King. 

Prince is alfo ufed for a Perfon who is Sovereign in 
his own Territory ; yet holds of fome other, as his Supe- 
rior, or Lord, and pays Homage or Tribute to him. 

Thus all the Princes of Germany are Feudataries of the 
Emperor; they are all as abfolute in their refpeflive Prin- 
cipalities, as the Emperor himfelf; yet are all bound in 
certain Services to him. See Emperor. See alfo Elec- 
tor, and College. 

In many antient Titles, the Word 'Prince fignifies no 
more thanZor^; liuCange gives a great many Inilances 
of it. See Lord. 

In effefl, the Word Princeps in Latin, whence Prince 
in Englip, originally fignifies the Chief, or Firft ; it is 
compounded of the Latin primus* and Caput ; and is pro- 
perly a Word of Dignity and Office, not of Property and 
Sovereignty. 

Thus, in the Charter of King Off a, after the Bifhops had 
fubferibed their Names, we read, Bordanus Patritius,2?in 
nanus Princeps 5 and afterwards the Dukes fubferibed their 
Names. 

And in a Charter of King Edgar, in Mon. Angl. torn. 3. 
p. 301. Ego Edgarus Rex rogatus ab Epifcopo raeo 2)eor' 
Kolfe, £2 Principe mo Aldredo, &c. And in Mat. Paris, 
^.155. Ego Halden Princeps Regis pro viribus affenfum 
prcebeo, £5 ego 'Turketillus ZJux concede. 

Among the antient Romans, it was the Cuflom for the 
Emperor in his Life-time to nominate him whom he 
would have fucceed in the Empire, under the Title of 
Princeps Juventutis, & Ceefar. See Caesar. 

In the Ludus Tro'^amis, the Youth who was chofe Cap- 
tain, was alfo call'd Princeps Juventutis. See Tro- 

J ANUS. 

Prince is alfo a Title given to the Iffue of Princes, or 
thofe of the Royal Family; in which fenfe, they are cal- 
led, particularly in France, Princes of the Shod ; as par- 
taking of the Blood to which the Sovereignty is affected : 
and not by any Hereditary Right, but as a Patrimony fub- 
ftituted to all the Royal Race. See Blood. 

In England, the King's Children are call'd Sons and 
^Daughters of England: The Eldeft is created Prince of 
Wales. See Prince of Wales. 

The Cadets, or Younger, are created Dukes, or Earls, 
with what Title the King plcafes. See Cadet. 

They have no Appannages, as in France ; but only what 
the good pleafure of the King beflows on them. 

The Sons are all by Birth Counfellors of State : The 
Daughters are ftiled Princeffes ; to violate the Eldeft of 
which, unmarried, is at this day HighTreafon. 

To all the King's Children belongs the Title of Royal 
Highnefs: All Subjects are to kneel, when admitted to kifs 
their Hand i and at Table, out of the King's prefence, they 
are ferv'd on the Knee. 

The firll Prince of the Blood in France, is call'd abfo- 
lutely, Monfieur le Prince. The Quality of Prince of the 
Blood, gives a Rank and Precedency, but does not include 
any Jurifdicrion ; they are Princes by Order, not by Office. 

Wicquefort obferves, that 'tis not fifty Years fince the 
'princes of the Bloud of France gave place to all Embaf- 



fudors, even thofe of Republics ; and it was at the King*/ 
requeft, that they were iince allow 'd the Precedency. 

The moment the Pope is elected, all his Relations b- 
come Princes. 

Prince of Wales', the eldeft Son of England. He « 
born Duke ot Cornwall; and immediately entitled tu M 
the Rights, Revenues, &c. belonging thereto; as beinu 
deemed, in Law, at full Age on his Birth-day. ° 

He is afterwards created Pn 'nee of Wales, rhe InvefK 
ture whereof is perform 'd by Impohtion of a Cap of Si are 
and a Coroner, a Verge of Gold, and a Ring. He hoUk 
the Principality by Patent, granted him and his HeiiR 
Kings of England. 

The Title and Principality were firft given by Kin* j?/. 
ivard the firft to his eldeit Son : Till that time, the ddett 
Son of England was call'd Lord Prince. While Normandy 
remained to the King of England, the eldeft Son was ai- 
ways fliled Tiuke of Normandy : Since the Uniun, his Title 
is Magnte Britannite Princeps. 

He is reputed, in Law, tne fame Perfon with the Kino - 
To imagine his Death, or to violate his Wife, is High-'iVea- 
fon. His Revenues, as Duke of Cornwall, ai*2 computed at 
1 4000 /. per Annum. The Revenues of the Principality 
were eftimated 300 Years ago at ^6§ol. per Ann. 

PRINCIPAL, the chief, moil confiderable, or neceffitry 
part of a thing. 

Thus we fay, the Mayor is the prweipal Magiftrate of a 
City or Town : A Council of War conlilts of the principal 
Officers. In a Peroration, the principal Points infii^d on 
are to be briefly fumm'd up. i he Principal of a College 
or Hall, is the Mailer thereof. See College, and Hall. 
PRINCIPAL, in Commerce, is the Capital of a Sum 
due or lent ; in which lenfe the Word is uled in oppofition 
to Intereji. See Interest. 

Principal is alfo ufed for the firft Fund or Sum put 
by Partners into common Stock ; by which it is diftinguifti'd 
from the Calls or Acceffions fometimes required, when the 
former proves inefficient. 

Principal Point, in Perfpective, is a Point in the per- 
fpective Plane ; upon which a Line drawn from the Eve, 
perpendicular to the Plane, fallf. See Poin t. 

This Point is in the Inter feci ion of the horizontal and ver- 
tical Plane, and is alfo call'd the Point of Si^ht, and Point 
of the Eye. See Sight, &c. 

Principal Ray, in Perfpe&ive, is that which prifles 
perpendicularly from the Spectator's Eye to the perfpcclive 
Plane. See Ray. 

Whence, the Point, where the Ray falls on the Plane, is 
called the principal Point, which fome Writers call tfa 
Centre of the Picture, and the Point of Concurrence. 

Princip al, Principal'wm, in old Law-Writers, is fome- 
times ufed for a Heirlome-^ which fee: and fometimes 

for a Mortuary, or Corfe prefent. — Item lego equnm 

?neum vocatum le Bay Gelding, ut offeratur ante Corpus 
meum in diefepulturtemea?, nomine Principal^" T'eft, Joh.de 
Macclesfield, q Hen. 5. In U,chei?jield Com. Hereford, cer- 
tain Principals; as the bell Beaft, belt Bed, heft Table, 
£i?c. pafs to the eldeft Child, and are not fubject to Par- 
tition. 

PRINCIPLE, Principium, a Term frequently ufed 
for the Caufe, Source, or Origin of any thing ; in which 
fenfe we fay, the Principle of Thinking, of Willing, &c. 

In Phyfics, we muft ever have recourfe to a firft Prin- 
ciple ; which is God. See Cause. 

The Manichees admit of two Principles, the one of 
Good, the other of Evil ; which they cUabliffi in quality 
of two contrary Deities, conftantly oppofing each other. 
See Manichee. See alfo Good and Evil. 

According to the Doctrine of Pelagms, our Wills are the 
Principles of our good Actions, and we omfelves the Prin- 
ciples of our good Wills. See Pelagians. 

Principle is defined, among the School Philofophers, 
to be that from which any thing is, is done, or known : 
Unde aliquid e]l,fit, aut cognefcitur ; which is a very ex- 
tenfive Signification, and agrees to all kinds of Principles. 

Thus, the Premifcs are Principles, in refpect of the Con- 
clufion ; and thus Fire, and every other Agent, are the 
Principles of Things which they produce. 

The P'homifls define Principle to the like effect 5 id & 
quo aliquod procedit aliquo modo. 

The Philofophers ufually dillinguifh Principles, Pr'inci- 
pia, into thofe of 'Being, F.ffend'i ; and thofe of Kno-ifivg, 
Cognofcendi ; Or Principia Rei and Cognitionis. 

Of the firjt they make two Kinds ; viz-, of Origination, 
which are thofe from which fomcthing prcceeds really the 
fame with the Principle ; as in the Proceffion of the Son 
and Spirit from the Father in the Trinity : And of ^De- 
pendency ; in which fenfe, any Caufe is a Principle, in re- 
fpect of the Thing caufed ; or a Subject, in refpect of the 
Accidents inherent in it. 

The 
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The fecond is (hat from which we borrow, or derive our 
Knowledge of fome other Thing ; or, it is that which 
makes the Thing be known. Such are Axioms, Defini- 
tions, Hypothefts; fuch alfo. are Examples, Explanations, 

tf c . See KNOWtEDOE. 

Principle, in Phyfics, or Principles of a natural 
$odf, is fomething that contributes to the Effence of a Bo- 
dy; or, whereof a natural Body is primarily conflituted. 
See Bonv. 

Jriftotle defines Principles to be thofe things which are 
„ot made or conliicuted of themfelves, nor of other things, 
but all things of them : gut ran joint ex fe invicem, nee 
ex aliis, fed ex "S omnia. 

To give an Idea of natural Principles, confider a Body 
in feveral States 5 a Coal, e.gr. tharwasjufl now a piece 
of Wood : 'tis evident there is fomething in the Coal.which 
before exifted in the Wood ; this, whatever it is, is a Prin- 
ciple ; and is what we call Matter. See Matter. 

Again, there null be fomething join'd with this Matter, 
to make it Wood rather than Fire ; or Fire, rather than 
Wood : This is another principle; and is what we deno- 
minate Form. See Form. 

Matter, and Form, then, are univerfal 'Principles of na- 
tural Bodies. 

The Peripateticks add a third Principle, viz. Priva- 
tion; for tho', fay they, a thing is not made from no- 
thing ; yet it mull be made from its not being that thing 
before : This Ariftotle calls Privation, and admits it as a 
third Principle. 

But the Moderns reject it 5 for if Privation be a Princi- 
ple, 'tis at leaft fo, in a very different fenfe from Matter 
and Form. See Privation. 

Some late Philofophers admit no Principles but Acid and 
Alkali. See Acid and Alkali. 

Arijlotle makes two forts of natural Principles, as they 
concur in the Generation, or the Compoficion of Bodies. 

The Principles of Generation, or of a Body in fieri, are 
thofe without which 2 natural Generation can neither be, 
nor be conceiv'd. Such are the three Principles above 
mention'" 1 ; Matter, Form, and Privation. 

The Principles of Compofition, or of a Body infaSo effe , 
already made, are thole whereof natural Bodies reaiiy 
confitt. Such, according to him, are Matter and Form ; 
to which fome add a third, viz,. Union, to connect the two 
othe s together. But this is only neceffary upon fuppofition 
of fubftantial Forms. See Subftantial Form. 

Principles are ufually confounded with Elements ; yet 
is there a real difference : Elements are properly the firft 
and fimpleft Beings, arifing from the firit Determination 
or Affemblage of Principles. They are the fimplefi 
thincs in which Matter and Form are combined. Elements 
and Principles, therefore, differ in this, that a Principle, as 
Matter, is only a begun, not a compleat Nature; but an 
Element is perfect and compleat. See Element. 

To this Head may likewife be referred what we call 
Mechanical Principles of Bodies, which explain the Mecha- 
nifm or artificial Structure of Things, and all the Varieties 
and Differences of Bodies from Motion, Figure, and other 
common Affections. See Mechanical. 

Thefe Principles are differently maintain'd by three or 
four different Sects of Philofophers; viz. the antient Epi- 
cureans, or Ccrpufcularians; to which may be added the 
modern Gaffendifts ; the Cartefians ; and the Newtonians. 
See Epicurean, Corpuscularian, Cartesian, and 
Newtonian. 

Principles, in Chymiflry, are the firit and fimplefi parts 
whereof natural Bodies are compounded 5 and into which 
they are again refolvable by Fire. Thefe are more pro- 
perly, as well as more commonly, call'd Elements. See 
Element. 

The Chvmifls make five Principles; three whereof are 
call'd a (live Principles, viz. Salt; Sulphur, or Oil ; and 
Mercury, or Spirit. The Salt they fuppofe the Founda- 
tion of all Savours ; fee Salt. The Sulphur of Odours; 
fee Sulphur: and the Spirit, or Mercury, of Colours ; 
fee Spirit. 

The two paffive Principles, are Phlegm, and Caput Mor- 
tutim ; which they alfo call elementary Principles. See 
Phlegm, f$c. 

Principles, in the Hermetic Philofophy. According to 
thefe Gentlemen, the two Univerfal Principles of fen- 
fible Nature, are fubtile m& folia", which being join'd in a 
greater or lefs degree, generate all that beautiful Variety 
of Beings in the Univerfe. 

The three Natural Principles are Salt, Sulphur, and 
Mercury. Thefe Principles generate the four Elements ; 
and are, as it were, fecundary Elements, inafmuch as they 
are enmain'd in all mix'd Bodies. Sulphur is the firft, and 
(lands in the place of Male ; Mercury the fecond, (landing 
in the place of Female; andSaltthe third, which copulates 
the others together. 2)iS. Her met. 
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Principle is alfo apply'd t0 the Foundations of Arts 
and Sciences. See Art and Science. 

In this fenfe we hy, Principles ve not to be proved; 
they muft be common Notions. SeeNoTioN and Axiom. 
rsl, r %t n ° d ' ( P" t,n g a g«nft a Man that denies 'Prin- 
ciples. The ; worif Reafonmg is that which includes a Pe- 
tiuo Prinapu, ,. e. which fuppofes a Principle that 
ought to be proved. * 

The Word Principle hMa ufed byextenfion for the firft 
Rules, or Maxims of an Art. In this fenfe we fay, a Man 
is ignorant of the Principles of Gcometty ; meaning he 
has not learnt Euclid\ Elements. 

TheSPn'sw^fejofall Arts and Sciences are found in this 
Dictionary, under their refpeflive Heads. 

PRINTER, a Perfon who compofes, and takes Im- 
preflions from, moveable Characters, ranged in Order ; or 
from Plates engraven : by means of Ink, aPrefs, &c See 
Printing. 

Fuji, Guttembourg, Schoefer, Mantel, and Roller were 
the firft Printers, the firit that prafttfed it in England, 
was Fred. Corjeles, brought over from Haerlem, under King 
Henry VI. In France, Gering ; -itRo-.e, Conrad Sweyn- 
heim, and Arnold Pcnnarts, uoth Germans ; at Naples, 
Sixtus Rufinger. 

The great Printers were Aldus, and Paul Manutius ; 
the two Badu ; William and Frederick Morel ; Oforin ; 
Froben ; Rob. Hen. and Char. Stephens ; Grypbaus ; Tur- 
nebius, Torres, Commelin, Plantin, Rapheling, Vafcofan, 
Mean, Criffin, and the two Elzevirs. 

The learned Printers were the Manutii, the Stephens's, 
the Badu, Turnebius, Wechel, Morel, &c. 

Plantin had the Title at Arch Printer given him by the 
King of Spain, in consideration of his printing the Polvelot 
of Antwerp. • / * 

The Names, Characters, and Eloges of all the famous 
Printers are found in the lid Book of rhe Cenfura Au- 
thorum. 

The Printers, fince the eftablifhment of that Air, are 
efleemed a part of the Company of Stationers and Book- 
fellers : Before that eftablifhment, the Company confuted 
only of Bookfcllers, Binders, Illuminers, and Parchment- 
makers. 

The Parchment- Makers prepared the Skins, and made 
the Parchment or Velom ; which were then almoft the 
only Matters Books were wrote on. The Writers or Statio- 
nary, wro'.e and tranferibed Books after Copies' given 'em 
by thcBookfellers. The Binders were charged with the 
binding of thefe days, which was very coarfe ; only con- 
fiding of two flight Boards cover'd with fome paltry Lea- 
ther. The Illuminers painted in Miniature, and gilt initial 
Letters, Head-pieces, Tail-pieces, and other Compartimehts. 
Laftly, the Scckfellers fet the Stationers rework, and fold 
their Copies in Shops, and other Places, on the days allovv'd 
em by the Statutes to expofe the fame. 

PRINTING- Hottfe, a Place defiined for Priming and 
fitted up for that purpofe with Prcff s and other Furniture. 

The molt confutable Printing Houfcs in the Wotld are 
thole of the Louvre and Vatican. 

The firft beg.m under Francis f. carried to its urmoft 
Perfection under Zewis XIH, by the Care of the Cardinal 
Richelieu; and removed into the Galleries of the Louvre 
by Louis XIV. See Louvre. 

The Vatican Printing Houfe, call'd alfo the Apoflolical 
Priming Houfe, becaufe the Pope's Bulls, D -crees &c. are 
primed therein, was begun by Pius IV. and built with 
great Magnificence by Sixtus V. See Vatican. 

Out of both thefe Printing-Houfes have come forth very 
beautiful and fplcndid Editions of the antient Authors : 
The Vatican was the firft that printed in Arabic. 

The Clarendon Printing-Houfe at Oxford, fo call'd be- 
caufe open'd with an Edition of the Hiilory of the Lord of 
that Name, promifes well : It has already furnifhed us 
with a fine Englijb Bible. 

PRINTING, the Art of taking Imprcffions with Ink, 
from Charaflers and Figures moveable, or immoveable, 
upon Paper, Velom, or the like Matter. See Character, 
Ink, Pap er, ££?c. 

There are two kinds of Printing 5 the one for Books; the 
other from Copper-Plates, for Pictures : The firft call'd Coiil- 
men-Prefs. Printing ; the fecond Rolli-ng-Preft- Printing. 

The prime difference between the two confifts in this, 
that the Characters of the former are call in Relievo; and 
thofe of the latter engraven in Crcux. Sec Relievo, En- 

GRAVINC , cL^C. 

The Art at Printing is a modern Invention : 'Tis in- 
deed, of a very antient (landing among the Chinefe ; but 
then their Printing is very different from ours. It muft be 
own'd the European Printing, in its Original, was much 
the fame with the Chinefe ; yet, as there was at that time 
no Commerce or correfpondence between Europe and China 
the paffage into the Eaft by the Cape of good Hope bein" as 
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vet undifcover'd by the Portuguefe i there ,s no room to 
charge the Europeans with borrowing their Arrfrom the 
Chinefe : But each muft be own'd to have fall'n on the 
fame thing, tho' at very different times. _ 

Father Couplet allures us, that 'Printing has been in ule 
in China from theYearojo. Father te Compte fpeaks more 
largely ; faying, that it has been there trom, almoft, all 
Ages : He adds, that there is this difference between 
theirs and ours, that, whereas we have but a very fmall 
dumber of Letters in our Alphabets, and by the various 
Arrangement of thefe, are able to form infinite Volumes ; 
we have the Advantage, by making our Charaaers move- 
able, to print the largeft Works with an inconfiderable Quan- 
tity of Letter ; thofe that fcrved for the firft Sheets, lerving 
over again for the fucceeding ones : The Chinefe on the 
contrary, by reafon of the prodigious Number of their Let- 
ters are precluded this refource; and find it more ealy and 
lefs expenfive to cut all their Letters on wooden Blocks ; 
and thus to make as many Blocks as there are Pages in a 
Book, and thefe of no further ufebut for that (ingle Work. 

•their Method of Printing/ee hereafter. 

Origin and Invcntionof the European Printing. 

Who the firft Inventors of the European Printing were ; 
in what City, and what Year 'twas firft fet on foot, is a 
famous Problem long difputed among the Learned : In 
effect, as the Grecian Cities contended for the Birth of 
Homer ; fo do the German Cities for that of Printing. 

Mentis, Haerlem, and Strasbourg, ate the warmeft on 
this Point of Honour : Italy alfo would have enter'd the 
Li 
firft 
Qj 
mu.. _ 

We fhall not enter into a nice Dilquifitinn of the Merits 
of the Caufe, but only propofe the Pretenfions of each. 

John Mantel of Strasbourg, John Guttembourg and John 
Fuji of Mentz, and L. John Kofier of Haerlem, are the Per- 
fons to whom this Honour is feverally afcribed, by their re- 
fpcclive Countrymen ; and have all their Advocates among 
the Learned. 

Mantel, a Phyfician of 'Paris, enters the Lifts in behalf 
of his Name-fake of Strasbourg ; and contends that 'twas 
he firft invented Printing in the Year 1442, and that in 
con (ideration hereof, the Emperor Frederic III. gave him a 
Coat of Arms correfponding thereto : He adds, that Gut- 
tembourg, whom he had taken in as a Partner or Affbciate, 
carry'd it to Mentz, where he took in Fuji a Partner. 

The Haerlemers, with Soxhornius, Schrevelius, &c. re- 
fer the firft Invention to La-airenzs Janzs Kofier of Haerlem, 
in the Year 1430. Adding, that his Affociate, Guttembourg, 
flole away his Tools while he was at Church ; and carried 
'em to Mentz, where he fet up for the firft Inventor ; tho' 
others attribute this Theft, &c. to his Partner Fuji. 

Mtmpr, Polydore Virgil, Pafrjuier, &c. will have Gut- 
tembourg, or Guttemburgh, to have really been the Inven- 
tor of Printing; and add, that he took in Fuji and Schoejfer 
for Affbciires. . . 

Naude, in his Mafcurat, cfpoufes the Caufe of Fuji, or 
Fanjl, or Faujlus ; and will have him to be the firft Printer 
in Europe, and that he took in Guttembourg for a Partner. 
His realbn for putting Fuji in poffeffion of this Privilege, 
is, that the firft Books that were printed, appear to have been 
all of his Impreffion. 'Tis more than probable, had Gut- 
tembourg or Kofier had a greater or an equal Share in the 
Invention, they would not have allow'd him to attribute the 
whole to himfelf and his Son-in-law Schoijfer, as he has 
done, without ever offering to do the like, or in the lead con- 
tradicting him, and afferting theirown Right. 

Thefe Editions are, i°. The Catholicon Januenfis, dated 
in r4<ro, and now in the King's Library. Fuji's Mame, in- 
deed, is not to this; but 'tis perfectly like the following 
ones, where it is. 2 . The Latin Bible of 146s, now in the 
French King's Library. 3 Q . Tiilly's Offices, in 4« ; (the reft 
being all Folio's) in the Year 1455 and 14.66 ; for there are 
Codks in the 'Bodleian, and the Library of C.C. College, 
Oxon, of both thofe Dates. 4 . Other Bibles of 1471. 5 . 
St. Jugafiine deCi'jitate Dei, 1473. tf° . Mercurms Irif- 
megiftusdc Fotejtate K? Sapientia Dei, in 1503. 7 . I'itus 
Livtus, in 151B. . . . 

Add to this, that at the beginning ofLivy, is a Privilege 
granted by the Emperor Maximilian, to Schoejfer for the 
fole Power of printingrhM Author for ten Years; and for 
fix Years to all the othet Books he mould print thereafter, 
in confideration of his Father-in-law, Fuji's haying invented 
the Arr of Printing. This Privilege is dated i;i8, and 
figned Jac. Spiegel. 

EraSmus, however, in the Epiftle after that Privilege, 
does not pofitively aver the Fact ; he only obferves, that 
rhe firft, or the chief Inventor of that Art is held to bey. 
Fuji. In the Advertifement to the faid Book , Nich. Car- 



bachius fpeaks to the fame effect as the Privilege, and 
Erafmus. 

As to Guttembourg, Mantel, and Kofier, Uattde obferves, 
the Perfon is not yet born that can lay he has ever fed 
Books printed by any of 'em, before, or as early as thofe 
of Fuji. All that is urged on their behalf, is only founded 
on Reports, Conjectures, Probabilities, forged Authorities 
and the Jealoufies of Cities againft one another. 

Yet Salmuth, in his Additions to Pancirollus, cites a public 
Act, whereby it appears that Fuji, after having invented 
Printing, andfuftain'd it a long time on his own footing ; 
at length took In Guttembourg as a Partner, to contribute t 
the Expence ; which was very great, by reafon the firft 
Books were moft of 'em printed en Vellum, or at leaft 
Parchment, and after the Chinefe way. 

But the Caufe is not thus decided : The Advocates for 
Kofier urge divers things, to put him in the place here 
affigned to Fuji. Mr. Ellis, in the Philof. TranfaB. fathers 
Books on him prior to any of thofe above relei'd to Fuji ; 
and even fome as early as 1430, and 1432. 'lis certain, the 
Haerlemers, fhew printed Books of that Uate,wl-.ich agreeing 
fo well with the account given by 'fheod. Schrevelius, and 
others, leaves little room to doubt, whether the Honour of 
the Invention be his or the others due. All that belongs to 
Fuji, according to this Writer, is the honour of eftablifhing 
the Art in greater Luftre and Perfection at another place 
many Y'ears after. 

But the difficulty lies, either in fhewjng why rhe Practice 
fhould be at a ftand from 1432, to the reviving of it at 
Mentz by Fuji and Schoejfer, in 14(15; or elfe in giving 
fome account of the Condition and Progrefs of this Invention 

and other Authors, ex- 
ork as the De Speigel, Spe- 
nt Haerlem tor the firft 
printed Book,' could "never be his firft Effay -. He muft 
have had the Art in its rougher Rudiments before, and 
have made many Trials on leffer Works : No doubt his 
firft Attempts were on lcofe Sheets, which we may fuppofe 
were eafily loft. In effect, it muft be allow'd no inconfi- 
derable Argument in Kofier's behalf, that the rudeft and 
moft artlefs Performances feem to be his : Mr. Ellis men- 
tions fome things of this kind without Date, which he had 
feen in the King's Library at St. James's, in that of Sennet 
College and the Bodleian at Oxford, with all the Marks of 
the utmoft Simplicity, and which might fairly bid for firft 
Effays : There is fomething fo aukward and coarfe in 'em, 
that any body almoft might have done 'em j mere Nature 
being fufficient, without any Art or Experience at all. The 
Ink was only common writing Ink, unartfully fpread upon 
wooden Blocks, very clumfily cut, iic. 

By this time we have traced up the Art to fuch a State, 
that it may, perhaps, fcarcc feem worth the contefling who 
it was invented it ; and no doubt, Printing as it now flands, 
owes more to the Genius and Addrefs of fome ol the later Im- 
provers, than it did to its Author. 

The fame Confideration may make us more eafy under 
our prefent Ignorance of the Inventors of moft other Arts; 
many of which had fuch Ample un-meaning Originals, that 
you or I fhould, perhaps, think it no mighty Credit to be 
efteem'd the Authors of Inventions nothing lefs Artful and 
Ingenious. 

Progrefs of Printing. 

The firft Printers, then, whoever they were, whether 
Kofier, Fuji, Schoejfer, or Guttembourg, made their firft Effays 
on wooden Blocks, or Forms, after the Chinefe manner. 

'Tis not improbable, fays Mr. Bagford, they might take 
the Hint from antient Medals and Seals ; but others rather 
imagine it to have come from the Method of making play- 
ing Cards, which, 'tis certain, bears a near refemblance to 
the primitive Procefs of Printing ; as appears from the firft 
Specimens of that Art above-mentioned. See Card. 

The Book at Haerlem, the Vocabulary call'd Catholicon, 
and the Pieces in the Bodleian and Sennet's College, are 
all perform'd in this way ; and the Impreffion appears to 
have been only given on one fide the Leaves ; after which 
the two blank fides were palled together. 

But they foon found the Inconveniencies of this Method ; 
and therefore bethought themfelves of an Improvement; 
which was by making fingle moveable Letters, diftinct 
from one another. 

Thefe being firft done in Wood, gave room for a fecond 
Improvement ; which was the making of 'em, at length, of 
Metal ; and, in order to that, forging Moulds, Matrices, 
£<?c. for calling 'em. 

From this ingenious Contrivance, we ought to date the 
Origin of the prefenr Art of Printing, as practifed in Eu- 
rope ; contra-diflinguifh'd from the Methods of the Chinefe 
abroad, and the Card-Makers at home, which were the 
fame Art, only practifed in a diffetent place, or with » 

different view. , 

And 
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And of this, Schceffer, or Schcfer, firft, Servant, and after 
wards Parmer, and Son- in- Law, of Fuji, at Mentz, above- 
mentioned j is pretty generally allow'd the Inventor. So that 
be was properly the fir ft Printer ; and, in ftriclnefs, the 
Bible, which was printed with moveable Letters in 1450, 
was the firil printed Book ; tbe next was Augujtw ds Cibi~ 
tatefDei, then TziUy'sOjfises, &c. about the Xear 1^61. 

But the Art being yet in its Infancy, there were fame 
Imperfections in the Books they printed; among the reil 
was the want of Capital Letters : hence they left the places 
of the initial Letters blank, and gave 'era to the Illuminers 
ro paint in Gold, or Azure: Tho', others fay, this was 
done defignedly, to enable 'em to pafs off their Books for 
Manufcripts. 

Some Authors tell us, that Fuji carrying a parcel of his 
Bibles to Paris, and offering 'em to fale as MSS. the 
French, upon confidering the number of Books, and their 
exact Conformity with one another, even to a Point ; and 
that the beft Book-Writers could not be near fo exact 5 con- 
cluded there was Witchcraft in the cafe 5 and, by either actu- 
ally indicting him as a Conjurer, or threaming to do fo, 
extorted the Secret. And hence the Origin of the po- 
pular Story of Dr. Faztjius. 

From Mentz, the Art of Printing foon fpread itfelf 
throughout a good part of Europe 3 Haerkra and Straf- 
I'Olirg had it very early ; which, as the current of Authors 
reprefent it, occafion'd their pretending to the honour of 
the Invention. 

From Haerlem it pafs*d to Rome in 14.S7 ; and into Eng- 
land m 1468, by means of Tho. Sourchier, Archbifhop of 
Canterbury, who fent TV. Turner, Mafler of the Robes, 
and W.Caxton, Merchant 5 to Haerlem, to learn the Art : 
Thefe privately prevailing with Corfeles, an Under- workman, 
to come over, a Prefs was fet up at Oxford ; and an Edi- 
tion of RujfinitS on the Creed printed the fame Year in a 
broad Octavo on Paper. 

From Oxford, Caxtott brought it to London about the 
Year 147c. In the fame Year it was carried to Venice, and 
ro Paris, where Gering, Grants*, and Friburger, all Ger- 
mans, invited thither by two Doctors of the Sorbonm 5 fet 
up a Prefs in that learned Houfe. 

Hitherto there had been nothing printed but in Latin, and 
the vulgar Tongues 5 firft in Roman Characters, then in 
Gothic, and at laft tn Italic. But in 148c, and, as fome 
fay, in 147^ tho, Italians caft a Set of Greek Typesj and it 
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was at Pimve, or, as fome fay, at Milan or Florence, that 

%l t f- dmons ,n tn « Language appeared. 
: Iheltahms, too, have the honour of the firft Hebrew 
Editions, which were printed about the fame time with the 
Greek, at Souc^io, a little City i„ , ne Dutcv of Milan ;. 
under the direction oftwoje-^ R ab bi„ s , Jofiua^i Mo- 
fes whofe Works are dated in the lear of the Wo, Id ; 24 o, 
anfwermgto the Year 14S0 of the Christian JEra 
. To ™ a J rd . s theend of th <-' '«'•> Centurv, there appeared va- 
rious Editions of Books in Syricc, Arabic, Tertian Arme- 
nian, Coptic, or Egyptian Charaflers ; fome out' of the 
Curiofity of the Learned, and others for the Liturgic Ufes 
otthe Chriflians of the Levant, printed chiefly at Paw ; 
whither Puncheons and Matrices were fent from Conlianti- 
nople by M.Savary, then Ambaffador at the Tort. 
- Oat o{ Europe, the Art of Priming, has been carried into 
the three other Quarters of the World : For Alia, we fee 
Impreflii.ns of Books at Goa, and in the Philippines i at 
Lima, Softon, Mexico, &c. for America ; and at Morocco 
for AJrica. 

The -Turks, indeed, rigorouily prohibit Printing through- 
out their Empire, as imagining that the too free Commu- 
nication with Books, might occafion fome change in Religion 
or Government ; yet the Jews have feveral Eoiiioas of their 
Books printed ixConftantinople, Thejfalonica, &c. 

Method of Printi n a. 

The Printing Letters, Charaflers, or Types as they are 
fometimes call'd, we have already fpoke of, under the Ar- 
ticles Letter and Character. 

Of the Method of forming or calling them, under the 
Article Ze^er-FouNDERY. 

And of the Art of Engraving the Puncheons, Ma'rice-, 
iSc. in otder thereto, tinder the Articles Engravino 
Puncheon, Matbice,&. 

There are Lettets of feveral Sizes, or Sorties ; each of 
which, again, are fometimes caft with the Roman, fome- 
times an Italick, and fometimes an Englifa Face. Thern 
are alfo Bodies with Greek, Hebrew, and the Mutic 
Face. J 

The molt ufual Sizes, or Bodies, with their Proportions, 
are ftiewn and exemplify 'd in the following Table ; where, 
it is to be obferved, that the Verfe anfwering to each is 
compofed in the refpe<5cive Letter 



li% h'mif. 
bllficn. 



Gnat Primer. 

Double Pica. 
Tw lined-) 




Whit* vi'ich at knew, ;nd Ml o»r fccMc Reair:, 

Emboli with Bale, and bitter biting Grief. 
Which Love had laiinced with his deadly Darts ; 

With wounding Words, and Terms of foul Ecprief, 

He pluck'd from us all hope of due relief, 

That erft us held in love of lingering Life. 

The Hopclefs, heartlefs gan the cunning Thief 

Perfuade to die to flint all further ftrife : 

To me he lent this Rope, to him a rutty Knife: 
With which lad Inftrument of hafty Death, 

That woful Lover lothinp'-- 



A Set or Fount of any of thefe Sizes, includes current 
Letters, Capitals, numeral Figures, Points, Spaces, i£c. See 

tOUNT. 

The Wotkmen employ'd in Trinting are of two kinds ; 
Wi'pofiiars, who range and difpofe rhc Letters into Words, 
Lines, Pages, efc. according to the Copy deliver'd them by 
™- Auihor: And Trefsmen, who apply Ink upon the fame, 
an <t take off the Impreffion. See Composition,^. 

Office of the Compofitor. 

\,r \ r Types being caft, Jjfc are diftributed, each kind b 

'tlelt. !lm, .L~ K- ■!. f . I t -n 

di- 



1- j- ~ "Jr" ueui^ catr, zyc. are outriuuteo, eacn Kind oy 
* among the Divifions of two long wooden Frames, an 



Pr«, and under one, call'd Cafes; each of which 
met! , nt0 i ittle Cd , S) M S(jxeh of different Sizes . 



_ The Boxes of the upper Cafe arc in Number 08 ; and 
in thefe are difpofed the Capitals, fmall Capitals accented 
Lettets, ££?c 

In the Cells of the lower Cafe, which are fifty f our , are 
difpofed the common running Letters, with the Points, Com- 
ma's, Spaces, Quadrates, £2c. 

Each Cafe is placed a little Hope, like a reading Desk, 
that the Operator may reach the upper Boxes the better j 
and be in lefs danger of mixing the Letters by ftretchins 
his Arm over them. See Case. 

The Compofitor's Poll is againft the middle of the Cafe, 
and he wotks Handing : holding an Inftrument, call'd the 
Comfofing- Stick, in one Hand, with the other he takes out 
the Letters, Points, Comma's, (Sic. as he needs them out of 
the Boxes 5 ranges them on his Compofing-Stick j and, put- 
ting 
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ting a Space between each two Words, forms one Line after 
another ; till the Stick being full, he empties it out upon an 
otherlnftrument, call'd the Galley ; feveral of which ranged 
in a Frame, call'd a Chafe, are ready for the Prefs. 

This fhort View of Compofing, we fhall further illuflrate 
and enlarge upon. 

The Compofing- Stick, then, (reprefented Tab. Miscel- 
lany, Fig. 7.) confifts of a Plate, or Slip of Brafs, Iron, 
or Wood, more or lefs broad, and contrived fo as to be made 
more or lefs long according to the width of the Page, and 
the Number of Lines to be compofed in it. 

From the right Side of this Plate arifes a Ledge a a, 
about half an Inch high, running the whole length of the 
Plate, and ferving to fullain the Letters, the fides of which 
are to reft againft it ; from the fame Plate likewife arife 
two other leffer pieces, b and c. one of which, b, is contrived 
to Hide along it, that fo the two pieces may be either ap- 
proached or withdrawn at pleafure, to adjuit the length of 
the Line to the Meafure intended. See Composing- 
Stick. 

Add, that where Marginal Notes, References, %$c. are re- 
quired in a Work ; a fecond Hiding Piece is added in the 
Compofing-Stick, at the proper diflance from the former : as 
ate. 

E'er the Workman proceedsto compofe, a Rule, or Slip 
of Brafs-Plate, cut to the length of the Line, and of the 
fame height as the Letter, is placed in the Compofing-Stick 
again!! the Ledge thereof; for the Letter to bear imme- 
diately againft. 

Things thus prepared, and having the Copy lying before 
him, and the Stick in his left Hand ; with the right he 
picks up the Letters, Spaces, &c. and places 'em againft the 
Rule ; while with the Thumb of the left he preffes them 
clofe to the upper Screw, or Chech ; and thus keeps them 
tight and fteady : while the other Hand is conftantly em- 
ploy'd in fetting in more Letters : The whole performed 
with a degree of Expedition and Addrefs, not eafy to be 
imagined. 

A Line being thus compofed, if it end with a Word or 
Syllable, and fill the Meafure ; there needs no further Care 5 
otherwife more Spaces are to be put between the feveral 
Words to jufltfy the Lines, i. e. to make the Meafure pretty 
ftiff ; and thus he proceeds to another Line. 

The Spaces here ufed area fort of blank Characters, of 
the lik^^imenfions as the Letters, butlefshigh ; and whofe 
Faces,' therefore, when fer, do not appear, nor give any 
Imprefiion. They are of feveral kinds according to the 
Dimentions of the Blanks, or Intervals to be made by them, 
viz. Quadrats, to fill up a Break at the end of a Paragraph , 
or the like; M quadrats, which are fquare, and of the 
thicknefs of an m, ferving to make the diiiance after a Pe- 
roid, or between Sentence and Sentence ; Ts-quadratS, of 
the thicknefs of an n, to be placed after Colons, Semi- 
colons, and Comma's ; and thick or thin Spaces, to be ufed 
between the Words in juilifying, as above. 

For Marginal Notes, in the Spaces referved for them, 
between the two Aiding pieces of the Compofing-Stick, are 
put little quadrated pieces of Metal, call' 'd Quotations', 
which are juftified by other ftnaller pieces : a Slip of Scale- 
board being placed from the top of the Page to the bot- 
tom, to keep the Note and Text atadue diltance. 

The firft Line thus compleatly juftify'd, theCompofitor 
advances to a frefh one ; in order to which, he moves the 
brafs Rule from behind the former, and places it before it, 
and thus compofes another Line againft it, after the fame 
manner as the former: and thus he goes on till his Stick 
be full, which'he empties into the Galley, after themanner 
following. 

Taking the Rule from behind the laft Line, he places it 
before it ; and with his two middle Fingers fqueezes rhe 
Lines in the Stick clofe ; his two Fore-fingers at the fame 
time being apply'd on the outfide of the Rule : thus he 
lifts them out of the Stick, and clapping his two Thumbs 
beh ind the firft Line, lifts them into the Galley ; taking care 
to difengage his two Thumbs without breaking the Lines. 

The Compofitor having thus fet the proper Number of 
Lines in his Stick, viz. four, fix, or eight, and emptied 
them out into the Galley ; he again fills, and empties 
as before, till a compleat Page be form'd : Remembring 
at the bottom of every Page to fet a Line of Quadrats, 
and at the end thereof the firlt Word of the Page enfuing, 
for a Catch-Word ; and, if it be the firft Page of the Sheet' 
one of the Letters of the Alphabet for a Signature. 

The Galley is aflat wooden Inftrument, in form of a long 
Square ; of a length and breadth proportionable to that 
of the Page : It confifts of two Parts, the Upper, call'd 
the Slice, whereby the Pages of large Volumes, when com- 
pofed, are Hidden upon the Stone ; the other, which is the 
Body of the Galley, isledged on three fides, to contain the 
Slice ; the inner Ledge not to exceed half an Inch in 
height, that the compofed Page riling above it by one half 



the height of the Letter, may be tyed up, or bound down 
and removed without danger. . * 

This Galley is placed at the Top of the Cafe, ar) j j 
tamed by two wooden Pins from Hiding down the BoxeV 
See Galley. ■ "■ 

The Page, then, compofed and ranged in the Galley 
he ties it up therein with a Cord or Pack-thread ; and f et5 j t 
by ; and proceeds to the next, till the Number of Pag eso f 
the Sheet be compleated : which done, he carries them to 
the Impofing or CorreBmg-Stone, there to range them i„ 
Order, in a Chafe ; which they c-MImpcpng. 

The Chafe is a Rectangular Iron Frame of different Di. 
menfions, according to the Size of the Paper to be printed 
on ; having two crofs pieces of the fame Metal, call'd 1 
long mi fhort Crofs, mortifed, at each end, into the Frame 
fo as to be taken out occafionally. 

By the different Situations of thefe Croffes, the Chafe is 
fitted for different Volumes; for Quarto's and Octavo's 
one traverfes the middle length wife, the other breadthwife' 
fo as to interfect in the Centre ; which is the molt cufto- 
mary Situation : For Twelves and Twenty-fours, the fhort 
Crofs is fhifted nearer to one end of the Chafe : For Folio's 
the long Crofs is left entirely out, and the ihort one placed 
in the Middle ; and for Broadfides, or Sheets printed on 
one fide only, both Crofl'es are fet afide. 

To drefs the Chafe, or range and fix the Pages therein, 
they make ufe of a Set of Furniture, confifting of Riglets' 
or Hips of Wood of different Dimenfions, and about half 
an Inch high, that they may be lower than the Letters: 
Some of thefe are placed at the Top of the Pages, call'd" 
Hiad-flicks ; others between them to form the inner Mar- 
gin, call'd the Gutter flicks ; others at the Sides, call'd 
Side-flicks ; and others at the Bottom, call'd Foot-flicks. 

The Pages, then, placed in order on the Stone, the Chafe 
is put over 'cm, and the Riglets apply'd between the 
Letter and the Chafe, in the Pofuion above-mentioned ; 
the whole is lock'd up by means of other leffer pieces, cut 
in the Wedge-form, call'd Quoins, which are driven with 
a Mallet and Shooting-flick, to a fufficient Tightnefs. 

Before the Form be quite lock'd up, they drefs down the 
fame, by paffing a fmouth pieceof Wood, call'd the Plainer, 
over the Letters.to make their Surfaces Hand flat and even; 
and when lock'd up, they lhake it, to fee that nothing ftir. 

In this condition the Work is call'd a Form, containing 
more or fewer Pages, according to the Volume. See Form. 

As there are two Forms required for every Sheet, when 
both fides are to be printed, 'tis neceffary they be exactly 
of the fame length and breadth, i. e. the correfponding 
Riglets, Head-fticks, S$c. are to be equal in both Forms. 

Here, then, properly ends the Compofitor's Office ; the 
Form, thus finifh'd, being to be committed to the Prefs- 
Man. 

Indeed, as it is impoffible but there muft be Miftakes in 
the Work, either thro' theOverfight of the Compofitor, or 
by the tranfpofition of the Letters in the Cafes ; after 
drawing off a Proof, it is deliver'd to the Corrector, who 
reading it over, and rectifying it by the Copy ; it 'is re- 
manded to the former Operator, to be corrected accor- 
dingly. 

For the Characters ufed in correcting a Sheet for the 
Compofitor, fee Correction. 

The Compofitor, then, unlocking the Form upon the- 
correcting Stone, by knocking out or loofening the Quoins 5 
and fpreading his corrected Proof fo, as that the Lines there- 
of range with the refpective ones of the Metal ; by running 
his Eye along both, he eafily fpies where Corrections are 
to be made : according to which, he proceeds ro pick out 
the faulty Letters, Points, 2fc. with a fharp-pointed Steel- 
Bodkin, and puts others in their places. 

Where the Alterations are confiderable, and particularly 
where Infertions or Omiflions are to be made, there ufually 
arifes a neceffity of over-running ; in order to which, they 
muftde-compofe, or return the Lines back from the Chafe 
into the Galley, and from the Galley again into the Com- 
pofing-Stick, to be new modell'd and rcctify'd accordingly. 

If, e.gr. one or more Words to be inferred in a Line, cannot 
begot in by changing the Spaces of the Line for leffer ones; 
part of the Line muft be put back into the clofe of the pre- 
ceding one, or forward into the beginning of the fubfequent 
one, or both ; till room is got. If the'lnfertion be large, 
feveral Lines will need to be over-run, either backward or 
forward, till a Break is arrived at ; when, if it be not got 
in, a Line is to be driven out ; and to get in that Line, the 
next Pages, either backward or forward, muft fometimes be 
over-run e'er it can come in. 

Where an Oiniflion is to be made, the contrary courfe muft 
beraken. If it be but little, the Compofitor takes it out, and 
drives out the Matter; by either enlarging his Spaces, or be- 
llowing the beginning of the following, or the clofe of the 
preceding Line, therein. If it be confiderable, he may be 
obliged to over-run feveral Pages e'er it can be driven out. 

Office 
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Office of the Fre£man, or Pr i n t i n g , properly fo call 'd. 

To work off the Form thus prepared and corrected by 
the Compofitor, there are three things required, Taper, 
Ink, anda-?re/i. 

To fit the F apcr for ufe, it is to be firft wet or moiften'd, 
by dipping feveral Sheets together in Water ; thefe are 
afterwards laid in a heap over one another; and to make 
'em take the Water equally, are all prefs'd clofe down with 
a Weight a-top. As to the degree of wetting, it muft be 
according to the Quality of the Paper, and the Size of the 
Letter ; fmall Letters, and ft iff Faper, requiring molt 
wetting. 

The Printer's Ink is of two kinds, black and red. The 
lilt occafionaUy ul'ed in Title-Pages, Calendars, igc. the 
firft for the Body of Books. The Compofition of each, 
tho' now reckon'd no part of the Printer's Bufinefs, but 
ufually futnifh'd 'em by other hands, is as follows. 

Method of making the PaiNTiNO-7«ij. 

For Hack Ink : An hundred Pounds of Nut, or Linfeed- 
Oil being reduced , by boiling, to the Confluence of a Sy tup, 
is cleans'd and putity'd by throwing into it two Pounds of 
coarfe Bread, and about a dozen Onions. They then boil 
thirty or thitiy-five Pounds of Turpentine, a-part, till fuch 
time as they find, upon its cooling on Paper, that it breaks 
clean, like Glafs, without pulvetizing ; for if it pulverize 
eafily, 'tis a fign it is burnt. The Oil and Turpentine thus 
prepared, the firft is gently pour'd, half cold, into the lat- 
tet ; and the two llirr'd together with a Stick till they be 
well mixed ; after which, the Compofition, which is call'd 
the Vatnifb, is fet by, to be ufed occafionaUy. 

Now, to proceed to make Ink, they take a quantity of 
this Mixtute, and add to it a certain quantity of Lamp- 
black ; working it up with a kind of wooden Mullet, or 
grayer, till the whole be incorporated and reduced into a 
kind of Pulp ; which is the Ink for ufe. 

Where, Note, that its Thicknefs or Strength are always 
to be proportion'd to that of the Paper and the Warmth of 
the Weather ; flrong Paper and hot Weather requiring 
ilrong Ink : and that the Strength or Weaknefs of the Ink 
depends on the greater or lefs degree of Coclion of the 
Yarnifh. 

For red Ink : They ufe the fame Materials as for black, 
excepting that inffead of Lamp-black they add a proper 
Quantity of Vermillion. Some hold, that by mixing and 
incorporating the bignefs of a Nut of Fifh-glue, or Brandy, 
or the White of an Egg with the Ink j the Vermillion ac- 
quires a greater Luitre. 

The Ink is applied upon the Forms by Sails, which are 
a kind of wooden Funnels, the Cavities whereof are fur- 
nifh'd with Wool, covet'd with Leather nailed to the Wood. 
One of thefe the Prefs-man takes in each Hand, and ap- 
plying them on the Ink-block, to charge 'em with Ink, he 
rubs one again!! t'other to diftribute the Ink equally ; and, 
at laft, fmears over the Form by beating or dabbing 'em 
feveral times over the whole Face thereof: This leaves 
the Form in a condition to be pafs'd under the Prefs, with 
the moiften'd Paper laid thereon. 

2l!£ Pm N T I N G-Pfe/S. 

The Friulixg-Frefs (reprefented Tab. Miscellany, 
fig. 8.) is a very compiex Machine J its two principal Parts, 
each whereof confifts of feveral others, are the Body of 
the Prefs, which ferves to give the Pinch or Stroke for the 
Impteffion ; and the Carriage, on which the Form is laid to 
undergo the fame. 

The Sody confifts of two Ilrong Cheeks bb, placed 
perpendicularly, and join'd together by four crofs Pieces 
or Planks. 

The firff Plank c c, call'd the Cap of the Prefs, is 
fixed, and ferves to keep the two Cheeks together at the 
due diftance, at top : The fecond d d, call'd the Bead, is 
moveable ; being fuflain'd by two Iron-Pins or long Bolts, 
that pafs the Cap : In this Plank is fix'd a Female-Screw 
or Wcrm, with a brafs Nut, fuflain'd by two port Solts 
which keep it up : The third Plank ee, call'd the Shelves, 
ferves to keep Heady a Patt call'd the Hofe, in which the 
Spindle (to be fpoke of hereafter) is enclofed : The 
fourth Plank//, call'd the Winter, is moveable 5 it bears 
the Carriage, and fuflains the Effort of the Prefs beneath, 
as the Head does above ; each giving way a little, the one 
upwards, the other downwards, to make the Pull the 
eafier. 

The Spindle gg, is an upright piece of Iron pointed with 
Steel, of different Dimenfions ; having a Male-Screw which 
goes into the Female of the Head aboutfour Inches. Thro' 
the Eyeh, of this Spindle, is rivetted the Bar, by which 
the Prefs-man works the Prefs. 



The lower part of the Spindle paffes thro' the Shelves, 
being inclofed .n a fquarc wooden Frame i, call'd the Hofe ; 
and its Pomt works into the Ting, fix'd in a brafs Fan fup- 
ply d with Oil : which Tan is fix'd , an Iron Plate let into 
tnetop otite Flatten The Prefs-man, then, by pulling or 
turning the Bar fix d ,n the Bye by an Iron Key, prtffes 
upon a fquare fmooth Piece of Wood call'd the Flatten and 
enables it to comptefs the Form cover'd w,th the Paper, 
rympans, and its Blankets, which, in order hereto, are 
brought under the Flatten. 

At each Corner of the Hofe, is an Iron- Hook fi.ften'd to 
thofe at each Comer of the Flatten, with Cords or Pack- 
thread very exact ly. 

The Carriage I II I, which makes the fecond principal 
Member of the Prefs, is placed a foot below the Flatten, 
having its fore-part fupported by a wooden Prop m, call'd 
the Fore-flay, while the other refls on the Winter. On 
this Carnage, which fullains the Flank, are nail'd two long 
Iron-Bars or Ribs 0, and on the Flank are nail'd fhort 
pieces of Iron or Steel pp, call'd Cramp-Irons, equally 
tempered with tht Ribs, and which Hide upon 'em when 
the Frefs is turn'd in, or out. 

Under the Carriage is fix'd a fmall piece of Iron call'd 
theSpit, with a double Wheel in the middle, round which 
Leather Girts are faflen'd, nail'd to each end of the Flank. 
To the outride of the Spit is fix'd a Handle, or Romcc, by 
which the Prefs-man turns the Plank in or out at pleafure. 

Upon the Plank is a fquare wooden Frame, or Coffin q q, 
wherein is inclofed a Marble, or poli/h'd Stone, for the 
Form to be laid on : 'To this Coffin are faflen'd Leather 
Stay Girts, one on each fide ; which being again falten'd 
to the Cheeks of the Prefs, prevent the Plank from tunning 
too far out, when drawn from under the Flatten. On the 
fore-part of the Flank is a Gallows rr, which fetves to 
fuffain the Tympans, when taken ftom off the Form. 

On the Ftont of the Coffin are three Frames much 
alike, tho' ferving for different purpofes.Wa. the two Tym- 
pans and Frisket : The tympans s s, are fquare, made of 
thtee Slips of very thin Wood, and a-top of a flip of Iron, 
ftill thinner, call'd a. Head-Band: That call'd theoutward 
'Tympan is faflen'd with Iron Joints to the Coffin. They 
are both covet'd with Parchment; and between the two are 
placed Blankets, which ferve to make the Impreffion of the 
Flatten upon the Sutface of the Letters more equable ; as 
alfo to prevent the Letters from being broke by the Fotce 
of the Prefs. The Frisket 1 1, is all of Iron, very thin j 
faften'd i-top to the great or outward Tympan ; and 
fuflain'd by a flip of Wood hanging from the Cieli.ig, when 
open'd, to take out the printed Sheets, and put in others. 
It is alfo covet'd with Parchment, or Paper, cut in the ne- 
ceffary places, that the Sheet, which is between the great 
Tympan and Frisket, may receive the Ink, and that nothing 
may hurt the Matgins. On the Parchment of the great or 
outward Tympan it is, that the blank Sheet is laid to be 
printed. 

To regulate the Margins, and make the Lines and Pages 
anfwer each other when printed on the other fide ; in The 
middle of the Wood in the fides of this Tympan are two 
Iron Points which make two Holes in the Sheet, to be pla- 
ced on the fame Pins when the Sheet is return'd for an 
Impreffion on the other fide, call'd the Reiteration. 

Every thing now about the Tympans being prepared for 
printing, and the Prefs-man having ink'd, or beat his Form 
now placed on the Stone ; he brings the Tympans and Frif- 
ket down from the Gallows upon the Form ; and advancing 
the Flank under the Platten by means of the Spit- 
Handle, or Rounce, gives two Strokes or Fulls with the 
Ear ; and with the fame Handle turn'd the contrary way, 
brings back the Plank, to take out the printed Sheet, 
and put in a frefh one; and this he repeats till he have 
taken off the full Number of Sheets the Edition is to 
confill of. 

One fide of the Sheet thus printed, 'tis remanded to the 
Frefs for the other ; and fo difpofed as that the Iron Points 
pafs thto' the Holes already made in the Sheer. 

Sometimes 'tis required to cut the Frisket a-frefh, where 
the fecond fide h to be more or lefs full of Trinting than 
the firft ; as is frequently the cafe at the beginning and end- 
ing of Books, &c. 

The Number of Sheets of the Edition being com- 
pleat, and the Form to be feparated, to reftore the Letters 
into the Cafes ; they firff wafh it in a boiling Lye to take 
out the Remains of the Ink, fcouringit with a Brufh, and 
then with fair Water. This done, it is carry 'd to a wooden 
Frame to be unlock'd, and the Furniture, i. e. the Sticks, 
He. taken off to difengage it from the Chafe. Then the 
Compofitor taking out feveral Lines at once upon a little 
wooden Ruler, he replaces each Letter in its proper Box, 
to be again ufed in the remainder of the Impreffion ■ which 
laft Operation they call Diftribiitiw. 

10 O Bef.de 
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ttefidethe feveral kinds of Letters and Characters above- 
mentioned, ufed in Printing; they have likewife Rules for 
blank Lines, Borders, and Head and Tail-Pieces, accom- 
modated to the fcveral kinds of Letters. 

The Rules for blank Lines are of Brafs, and made ex- 
actly the height of the Letter 5 other wife they will either 
binder the neighbouring Letters from printing, or will 
themfelves be hindred by 'em. Thefe the Compofitor oc- 
cafionally curs into proper Lengths, as his Work requires. 

The Borders are a kind of Ornaments in form of long 
Bars, ferving for the Divifions of Books, Chapters, £5?c. 
Their Depth is proportion 'd to the Letter, and their Length 
adjufted to the Page; for being compofed of feveral move- 
able Pieces, 'tis eafy lengthening or Ihortening 'em. 

The Bead and Tail Pieces, cut either in Wood or Pewter, 
are Compartiments ufed at the beginnings and endings of 
Books. 

The initial Letters are fometimes cut in Wood, and fi- 
gured ; fometimes caft like the other Characters. 

For the Conveniency of the Binding, the 'Printers had 
early recourfe to Signatures, i. e. Letters of the Alphabet 
placed at the bottom of the Sheet, which fliew the Order 
they are to be bound in ; as well as whether the Quires be 
compleat. 

The Catch-Words ferve nearly the fame purpofe 5 thefe 
are the firft Words of each Page, which are repeated at 
the bottom of the preceding Pages. The Numbers of the 
Pages are equally ferviceable to the Reader and the Binder, 
to guide to References, and to warrant the Book duly 
bound and collated : Some, Printers formerly put 'em at 
the bottoms of the Pages, but Cuflom has carried it for 
the Tops. 

In the Infancy of 'Printing, they had likewife a Regi- 
ftrttm Chartarum, for the Convenience of the Binders : To 
draw this, at the end of each Volume, they collected the 
Signatures, and the firft Words of the four firft Sheets of 
each Alphabet. To abridge it, they afterwards contented 
themfelves to exprefs the Signatures, and how oft each 
Letter was repeated. But the Regifirum has been long 
difufed. 

As to the Faults which efcape the Corrector, and Com- 
pofitor ; they are ufually noted in what they call Errata. 
The antient Editions had no Errata ; but in lieu thereof 
they corrected the Faults in each printed Copy with a Pen ; 
which was eafy enough in thofe days, tho impracticable 
now. In effect, we have antiently had (Printers who did 
not need an Errata of above five Articles in a Volume of 
five hundred Sheets: How different from fome of the 
prcfent Set, who might moke an Errata of five hundred 
Articles in a Book of five Sheets ? 

The Chinese-Printing. 

There are three Opinions as to the Antiquity of the 
Chinefc-Printing ; one fixing it 300 Years before Chrift ; 
another 900 iears after him ; and a third carrying it ft ill 
farther back, and making it co-eval with that mighty Em- 
pire : tho 1 it mull be allow'd the laft is much the leaft 
probable of the three. 

Their Manner of Printing, we have already hinted to be 
very, different from that which now obtains among the 
Europeans: 'Tis true, it has fome Advantages over ours 
in Correctnefs, and the Beauty of the Character ; but in 
other Refpects it comes far ihort : The fingle Advantage 
of moveable Characters making more than amends for all 
that is urged againil us by fome zealous Advocates for this 
Oriental Printing- 
hooks are printed in China from wooden Planks, or 
Blocks, cut like thofe ufed in printing ofCallico, Paper, 
Cards, &c. among us. See Card, &c. 

Thefe Blocks are of a fmooth, firm, clofe Wood, and 
the Size of the Leaf required. On the Face-fide they glue 
a Paper, upon which fome able Cbinefe Writer draws out 
the feveral Letters and Characters, with a Cfoinefe FerijV/hich 
is a kind of Pencil. This is the principal part of the Work, 
and that whereon the Succefs of the reft depends. 

When finiftTd, the Block is put into the Hands of a 
Sculptor, or Cutter in Wood ; who, following the feveral 
Strokes of the Writer with his Gravers, and other ftiarp 
little Inflruments, makes 'em all appear in Relievo on the 
Wood. See Cutting in Wood. 

When the Engraving is finifii'd, they moiften what re- 
mains of the Paper, and rub ir gently off. 

The Ink they ufe in printing is the fame with the com- 
mon Chinefe Ink ; wherewith they alfo write ; and is made 
of Lamp-black, mixed up with Oil. 

Their Prefs refembles our Rolling-Prefs, much more than 
the Letter- Prefs. See RoixiNG-Fr^/r. 

As to their Paper, it is inferior to ours : It is made of 
the inner Bark or Rind of a kind of Rufhes, beat up with 
Water into a Pulp or Pafte, and form'd in Moulds, much like 
eurs. See Paper, 



The Advantages df the CHnefe^Printing confift fa this 
that they are not obliged to take off the whole Edition ar 
once ; but print their Books as they need em : That the 
Blocks are eafily retouch'd, and made to ferve a-freJh - 
and that there needs no Corrector of the Prefs. 

Its Difadvantages are, that a large Room will fcarcehold 
all the Blocks of a moderate Volume ; that the Colour of 
the Ink eafily fades ; and that the Paper is apt to tear, and is 
fubject to Worms : whence it is that we fee fo few antient 
Books in China. 

Rolling-YR ess-Printing. s 

Rolling- c Prefs~ c Printing, is employ'd in taking off Prints, 
or Impreffions from Copper-Plates engraven, or etch'd. See 
Engraving and Etching. 

It differs, as we have before ob ferv'd, from Letter-printing ; 
in that the Marks and Characters, whofe Impreffions are to 
be taken, in the former Cafe, are indented, or cut inwards ; 
and in the latter, are in Relievo, or ftand our. 

Origin and Trogrefs of Rolling-Prefs-YRiKriaa. 

This Art is faid to be as antient as the Tear 1460 ; and 
to owe its Origin to Finiguerra, a Florentine Goldfmith, 
who calling a piece of engraven Plate in melted Brimftone, 
found the exact Print of the Engraving left in the cold 
Brimftone, matk'd with Black licked out of the Strokes 
by the liquid Sulphur. 

Upon this he attempted to do the fame on filver Plates 
with wet Paper, by rolling it fmoothly with a Roller ; and 
this fucceeded. 

This Novelty tempted Saccio Baldini, a Goldfmith of 
the fame City, to attempt the fame ; which he did with 
Succefs 5 ingraving feveral Plates of Sandro Boticello's De- 
fign, and printing them off this new way : in which he was 
follow'd By Andre w Mantegna, then at Rome. 

This knowledge getting into Flanders, Martin of Ant- 
werp, a famous Painter, graved abundance of Plates of his 
own Invention, and fent feveral Prints into Italy, marked 
thus, MX. 

After him Albert IDwer appear'd, and gave the World 
a vaft number of Prints, both in Wood and Copper. 

About this time one Hugo de Carpi, an Italian Painter, 
found out a way, by means of feveral Plates of Wood, to 
make Prints refemble Defigns of Claro Obfcuro ; and fome 
Years after, the Invention of Etching was difcover'd, which 
was foon made ufe of by Parmeggiano. 

The Art was not ufed in England till the Time of King 
Jamesl. when it was brought trom Antwerp by Speed. 

The Structure of the Rolling-? 'refs, and the Compofi- 
tion of the Ink ufed therein ; with the Manner of applying 
both in taking off Prints, are as follow, 

Strtitlnre of the Rolling-Prefs. 

This Machine, like the common Prefs, may be divided 
into two parts ; the Body and Carriage, analogous to thofe 
in the other. 

The Body confifts of two Cheeks of different Dj'menfions 5 
ordinarily about 4 £■ foot high, a foot thick, and 2 # apart ; 
join'd a top and bottom by Crofs-pieces. The Cheeks are 
placed perpendicularly on a wooden Stand, or Foot, hori- 
zontally placed, and fuftaining the whole Prefs. 

From the Foot likewife rife four other perpendicular 
pieces, join'd by other crofs or horizontal ones ; which may 
be confider'd a* the Carriage of the Prefs, as ferving to 
fuftain a fmooth, even 'Plank ; which is about 4 f foot long, 
2 \ foot broad, and an inch | thick : upon which the en- 
graven Plate is to be placed. 

Into the Cheeks go two wooden Cylinders, or Rollers^ 
about fix Inches in diameter, bore up at each end by the 
Cheeks; thofe Ends, which are leflen'd to about 2 Inches 
diameter, and call'd Trunnions, turn in the Cheeks be- 
tween two pieces of Wood, in form of Half Moons, and 
lined with polifhed Iron, to facilitate the Motion. 

The Space in the half Moons, left vacant by the Trun- 
nion, is fill'd with Paper, Paftboard, &c. that they may be 
rais'd and lower'd at difcretion ; fo as only to leave the 
fpace between them, neceffary for the paffage of the Plank, 
charg'd with the Plate, Paper, and Blankets. 

Laftly, to one of the Trunnions of the upper Roller, Is 
faften'd a Crofs, confifting of two Levers, or Pieces of 
Wood, traverfing each other. The Arms of this Crofs 
ferve, in lieu of the Handle of the common Prefs; giving a 
Motion to the upper Roller, and thaf to the under; by 
which means the Rlank is protruded, or pafs'd between 
them. 

'Preparation of the Ink. 

The Ink ufed in Rolling-Prefs-Printing, is a Compofitfon 
of Black, and Oil mix'd and boil'd together in a due Pro- 
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The Black is a factitious Matter, made of the Stones of 
peaches and Apricots, Bones of Sheeps-feer, and Ivory; 
all well burnt; beaten, lifted, and mix'd together with 
Spirit of Wine, and fome times only with Water. 

This Black is ufually brought hither ready prepared 
from Francfort on the Main? whence our Printers call it 
FrancfortSlack. See Black. 

The Oil wherewith they dilute this Black, is Nut-Oil 5 
which is boil'd up differently, according to the different 
Works it is to be ufed in. 

They ufually make three Kinds, thin, thick, a.ndfirong$ 
only differing in the degree of Coclion : The Strong is 
that ufed in the fineft Works, &G. 

To make the Ink, they pulverize the black Stone very 
carefully, and pafs it thro* a fine Sieve ; then mix it up 
on a Marble with the proper Oil, by means of a Mullet ; 
after the fame manner as the Painters do their Colours. 

Method of Printing from Copper-Plates. 

The Ink being prepared, they take a little Quantity of 
it on a Kttbber, made of Linnen Hags, ftrongly bound a- 
bout one another ; and therewith fmear the whole Face of 
the Plate, as it lies on a Grate, over a Charcoal-fire. 

The Plate fufficiently inked, they firft wipe it coarfely 
over with a foul Rag, then with the Palm of the left 
Hand, then of the right; and, to dry the Hand, and for- 
ward the wiping, rub it from time to time on.Wniting. 

In wiping the Plate perfectly clean, yet without taking 
the Ink out of the Engraving, confifts a good part of the 
Addrefs of the Workman. The French Printers ufe no 
Whiting, as being detrimental to the Colour of the Ink 5 
nor do they lay the Plate on the Grate to warm, till after 
inking and wiping it. 

The Plate thus prepared, is laid on a thick Paper, fitted 
upon the Plank of the Prefs : Over the Plate is laid the 
Paper, firft moiflen'd, to receive the Impreffiori ; and over 
the Paper, two or three Folds of Blanketing, or other 
Stuff. 

Thus difpofed, the Arms of the Crofs are pull'd 5 and 
by that means, the Plate with its Furniture pafs'd thro be- 
tween the Rollers j which pinching very Wrongly, yet e- 
quably, preffes the moiften'ct Paper into the Strokes of the 
Engraving, whence it licks out the Ink. 

Some Works require being pafs'd twice thro' the Prefs, 
others only once, according as the Graving is more or lefs 
deep, or the greater or lefs degree of Blacknefs the Print is 
defued to have. 

It muft be obferv'd, that the ftronger, and thicker the 
Ink is, the ftronger muft the Rollers pinch the Plate i This 
tempts many of the Workmen to ufe a thinner Oil, in or- 
der to fave Labour 5 which proves prejudicial to the Im- 
preffion. 

The wetting of the Paper ought to be done two or three 
days before printing it, to render it the more fupple and 
mellow : As the Prints are drawn off, they are hung up 
to dry on Lines, &c, 

Laftly, after the Number of Prints defired, have been 
wrought off from the Plate ; they rub it over with Oil of 
Olives, to prevent its rufting, and fet it by againft a new 
Impreffion. If the Strokes of the Graving be perceived 
full of Ink harden'd therein, in the Courfe of the 'Prim- 
ing'-, they boil it well in a Lye, e'er the Oil be applyM. 

PRIOR, before, fomething that is nearer the beginning, 
than another to which it is referred. See Prioritv. 

Prior, is particularly ufed for a Superior of a Convent 
of Monks ; or the fecond Perfon, after the Abbot. See 
Superior and Convent. 
Triors are either Claujiral f or Conventual. 
Conventual Priors are the fame as Abbots ; all the dif- 
ference between them being in Name ; both having the 
fame Rights ; and both, alike, Governours of Monafteries. 
See Abbot. 

A Claufiral Prior, is he who governs the Religious of 
an Abbey, or 'Priory, in Commendam 5 fo called, becaufe 
he has Superiority in the Cloifter, or Monaftery. See 
Commendam. 

His Jurifdi&ion is wholly from the Abbot ; and ends 
with the Abbot's Death, unlefs he has been elected by the 
whole Convent. See Claustral. 

Conventual 'Priors, are of two kinds, viz. Regular Con- 
ventual Priors, who govern Religious living in Communi- 
ty ; and Secular-commendatary-conventual Priors. 

Conventual Priors, are obliged to take up the Priefthood 
within a Year, or at moft two, from the Dates of their Pro- 
vifion; in default whereof, their Benefices are declared 
vacant. 

Priors muft be twenty-five Years old, e'er they can go- 
vern the Convent; and twenty, if the Convent be govern'd 
by another. 
Grand Prior, ; s the Superior of a large Abbey, where 



feveral Superiors are required 5 as in the Abbeys of Clnnv 
and Fecamp. 

In the Monaftery of St. <Dew;.is, there were antien-ly five 
Priors; the firft whereof was call'd the Grand Prior. In 
moft Monafteries, there is a Sub-Prior. 

There are alfo Grand Priors in the Military Orders; a« 
triors of Maltha, or of St-. John of Jerufalem, &c. 

PRIORITY, the Relation of fomething, confider'd as it 
is before, or prior to, another; i.e. nearer u> ihe beginning, 
or the firft. See Posterior ity. 

The principal Modes ^Priority are five, viz,, in refpefr. 
of_7?»?e; as when we fay, that the Grecian Empire was 
prior to the Roman ; Nature, as when we fay one is prior 
to two ; _ Order, 'Dignity, and Caufaliry. Which are fum- 
med up in the Technical Difrich : 

'tempore, Natura, prius Ordhic, die ££ Honors; 
EffeEto Caufam dicimus ejje pmts. 

Priority, in Law, is an Antiquity of Tenure, in com- 
panion of another lefs anrient. See Tenure. 
_ To hold by Priority, is to hold of one Lord more an- 
tiently, than of another; in refp^cl whereof, the Tenant 
is faid to hold in Pofieriority. See Posteriority. 

The Lord of the Priority fhall have the Cuftody of the 
Body. Crcmp. Jurifd. 

PRIORS Aliens, certain Religious, born in France, and 
Normandy ; Superiours of Religious Houfes, erected for 
their Country-Folks here in England. 

■ Tbefe, Henry N. deeming no good Members for this 
Land, fupprefs'd ; and their Livings were afterwards given 
by Henry VI. to other Monafteries, and Houfes of Learn- 
ing ; but chiefly, as StOW obferves, to the erecf ing of tbofa 
two famous Colleges, call'd the King's Colleges of Cam- 
bridge, and Eaton. 

PRISAGE, that Share which belongs to the King or 
Admiral, out of fuch Merchandizes as are taken at Sea, as 
lawful Prize; which is ufually a tenth part. See Prize. 

Prifagium eft jus Prifas capiendi ; vel ipfe atfus. 

Prisage of Wines, Butler age, a Cuftom whereby the 
King challenges out of every Veffcl laden with Wine con- 
taining twenty Tuns, or upwards; two Turi of Wine, the 
one before, the other behind the Maft, at his own price - 
which is twenty Shillings per Tun. See Duty". 

This Cuftom varies a little, in various places : At Sof- 
ton, e.gr. every Bark laden with ten Tuns of Wine, pays 
'Prifage. 

The Term is now, almoft grown into difufe ; and in lieu 
of Prifage, the Cuftom is popularly call'd Sutlerage ; be- 
caufe 'tis the King's chief Butler that receives it. See 

BuTLERACE. 

PR1SCILLIANISTS, antient Hereticks, who arofe in 
Spain towards the end of the fourth Century. 

The Prifcillianijls were a Branch of the Manichees and 
Gnofticks. See Gnosticks, &c. 

We are at a lofs for their particular Tenets. St. Leo 
fays, they attributed to Jefus Chrift only a fictitious or ima- 
ginary Body. 

Prifcillia?i, their Leader, was a Lay-man : He was 
condemn'd with fome Bifhops his Adherents, in a Council 
at Saragojja, and in another at "Bourdeaux ; but he appeal'd 
to the Emperor Maximus, and had a hearing at "Treves^ 
where being convicted of broaching Novelties, he was con- 
demn'd to death, with feveral of his Followers. 

PRISE, or Prize, in Navigation, aVeffel taken at Sea 
from the Enemies of the State, or from Pirates ; by a Man 
of War, or a Merchant-man, having Commiffian from the 
Admiral. 

Veffels are look'd on as lawful Prifc, if they fight under 
any other Standard, than that of the State from whom 
they have their Commiffion ; if they have no Charter- 
Party, Invoice, or Bill of Lading a-board them ; if they 
be loaden with Effects belonging to the King's Enemies, or 
with Contraband Goods. 

Thofe of the King's Subjects recover'd from the Enemy, 
after having remain'd twenty-four Hours in their hands, are 
deem'd Prife. 

Veffels that rcfufe to ftrike their Sails, after having been 
fummon'd thereto by the King's Ships ; may be conftrain'd 
to do it 5 and if they make refiftance, and fight, are lawful 
'Prife. 

Prise, in our Statutes, is ufed for Things taken of the 
Subjects by the King's Pourveyors. See Pourveyor. 

Spelman defcribes Prifes to- be Corn and other Provifions 
taken from the Country People, at lower Rates than ordi- 
nary ; for the Maintenance of the King's Hou/hold, Garri- 
fons, &c. 

Roger de Montealto, who married the Sifter of Hugo de 
Abeney, claim'd the following Privileges; viz, his Caftle 
of Rifinge cum Prifis 40 T)ierum, with Prifes of 40 Days : 
Which Phrafe the fame Author underftandsof the Liberty 

of 
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of taking Proviiions for the Support of the Garrifon of his 
Gillie, upon paying for them within 40 Days. See Stat. 
12 Car. 2. cap- 34. 

PRISM, in Geometry, an oblong Solid or Body, whofe 
Planes are all rectilinear and regular, and the oppofite ones 
equal. See Solid, &c. 

It is thus call 'd from the Greek vjHrpz, fomething/JjWM, 
or cut off. 

The Prifm is generated by the Motion of a rectilinear 
Figure, as ACB (Tab. Geometry, fig. io\) defcending 
always parallel to itfelf, along the right Line A E. 

If the Defcribent be a Triangle, the Body is faid to be 
a triangular Prifm ; if fquare, a quadrangular one, iSc. 

From the Gencfis of the Prifm, 'tis evident it has two 
equal and oppofite Bafes ; that it is terminated by as many 
Parallelograms as the Bafe confifts of Sides ; and that all 
the Sections of a Prifm parallel to its Bafe, are equal. 

Every triangular Prifm may be divided into three equal 
Pyramids. See Pyramid. 

To meafure the Surface and Solidity of a Prism. 

Find the Area of the Bafe, e.gr. A B C ("fee Triangle) 
and multiply it by E 5 find the Areas of the Planes or Pa- 
rallelograms, that include or circumfcribe it, and add their 
Sum to the former Product.. The Sum is the whole Sur- 
face of the 'Prifm. 

Multiply then, the Bafe BAG, by the Altitude CD; 
the Product is the Solidity of the Cube A B C D E F. See 
Centro-baric. 

Ail Prifms are in a Ratio compounded of their Bafes and 
Altitudes : If then their Bafes be equal, they are to each 
other as their Heights ; znAviceverfi. Similar Prifms, $$c, 
are in a triplicate Ratio of their homologous Sides, as alfo 
of their Altitudes. 

Prism, in Dioptricks, is a Glafs inform of a triangular 
Prifm, much ufed in Experiments about the Nature of 
Light and Colours. See Lic/iit, ££c. 

The Phenomena and Ufe of the Prifm, arife from its 
feparating the Rays of Light in their Paffage thro' it. See 
Ray. 

The more general of thefe Phenomena are as follow : 
For, to enumerate all, would be endlefs; and even thefe 
are fufficient to demonitrare, that Colours don't either con- 
fift in the Contorfion of the Globules of Light, as 2)es Car- 
tes imagined; nor in the Obliquity of the Pulfes of the 
jEtherial Matter, as Hook fancied ; nor in the Conftipation 
of Light, and its greater or lefs Conciration, as Dr. Barrow 
conjectured: but that they are original and unchangeable 
Properties of Light itfelf. 



of the Prism. 

1°. The Sun's Rays tranfmitted thro' a Prifm to an op- 
pofite Wail, project an Image like the Rainbow, of va- 
rious vivid Colours ; the chief whereof are red, yellow, 
green, blue, and violet. See Rainbow. 

The rcafon is, that the various colour'd Rays, which 
were before mixed and blended together, are now, in virtue 
of their different Refrangibilities, feparated by Refraction, 
in paffing thro' the Prifm, and thrown, each Colour, by 
itfelf. See Refr angibility. 

For the blue Rays, e. gr. reprefented by the dotted 
Lines, (Tab. Optjcks, fig. 50.) beginning to be fepa- 
rated from the reft in the Sidec*?, of the Prifm abc, by 
the firft Refraction in d d $ are again feparated further in 
the other face of the Prifm be, by a fecond Refraction, 
the fame way, in ee. Whereas in a plain Glafs, or even ia 
a Prifm, in a differenr Pofirion ; the blue Rays feparated 
by the firft Refraction in the firft Surface, are again mixed 
by the fecond Refraction at the other Sutface, which is 
made a contrary way. See Refraction. 

2 . The Image rhus projected, is not round; but when 
the Angle of the Prifm is 00 or 65 Deg. about five times 
as long as broad. 

Becaufe fome of the Rays are refracted more than 0- 
thers, and therefore exhibit feveral Images of the Sun, 
ftretch'd out in length, as if it were but one. 

3 Q . Thofe Rays which exhibit the yellow Colour, fwerve 
more from the rectilinear Courfe, than thofe which exhibit 
the Red ; and the Green more than the Yellow 5 and the 
Violet moll of all. 

4 . If the Prifm thro' which the Rays are tranfmitted, 
be turn'd about its Axis ; fo as the red, yellow, green, &c. 
Rays be receiv'd in order, on another Prifm, about twelve 
Foot diftant from the former, thro a little hole, and thence 
proje3ed further; the yellow, red, £Jfc. Rays, tho' they 
fall in the fame manner on the fecond Prifm, yet will not 
be projected on the fame place as the red, but will be de- 
flected further, that way towards which the Refraction is. 

And if in lieu of the fecond Prifm, they be receiv'd 
on a Lens a little gibbous; the yellow, green, g?c, Rays, 



will be collected, each in its order, into a nearer Focu- 
than the red ones : The real'on of which two laft Phenomena 
is, that the yellow Rays are refracted more than the red 
ones, the green ones more than the yellow ones, and the 
violet ones moil of all. 

;•>. The Colours of colour'd Rays well feparated, can 
neither be deftroy'd, nor in any manner alter'd by repeated 
Refraaions thro' a number of Prifms ; nor by paffing 
thro' an illumined Space, nor by their mutual Decuflatiom 
nor by the Neighbourhood of the Shade, nor by being re- 
flected from any natural Bodies. 

Becaufe their Colours are not Modifications arifing from 
Refraction, but original and immutable Properties there- 
ot. See Colour. 

6". All colour'd Rays collected together in any manner 
either by feveral Prifms, or a convex Lens, or concave 
Speculum, form Whitenefs ; but being again feparated af- 
ter Decuflation, each exhibits its proper Colour. See 
Whiteness. 

Becaufe, as the Ray was white e'er its parts were fepa- 
rated by Refraction ; fo thofe parts being re-mix'd, it re- 
covers its Whitenefs; and the colour'd Rays when they 
meet, don't deftroy one another, but only intermix. 

Hence Dufts.or Pouders,red,yellow, green, blue,violct,££?c. 
mix'd in a certain proportion, become grey; or of the Colour 
arifing from a Mixture of black and white ; and would be 
perfectly white, but that fome of the Rays are abforb'd. 

Thus if a Circle of Paper be fmear'd with all thefe Co- 
lours a-part, in a certain proportion, and turn'd fwiftly a- 
bout its Centre, fo that the Species of the feveral Colours 
may be confounded in the Eye by the Velocity of the Mo- 
tion ; the feveral Colours will difappear, and the whole be 
feen of one uniform Colour, between black and white. 

^o. If the Sun's Raysftrike very obliquely on the inner 
Superficies of a Prifm; the Rays reflected will be violet; 
thofe tranfmitted, red. 

8°. If there be two Prifms, the one full of a red Liquor, 
the other of a blue one; the two join'd together will be 
opake : tho' if both be fill'd either with a blue or a red 
Liquor, they will, together, be tranfparent. For the one 
tranfmitting none but blue, the other none but red Rays; 
the two together will tranfmit none at all. See Blue. 

9°. All natural Bodies, efpecially white ones, view'd thro 
a Prifm held to the Eye ; feem fringed or hemmed, on one 
fide with red and yellow, on the other with blue and vio- 
let. 

io°. KtwoPrifms be fo placed, that the red of the one, 
and the purple of the other, meet in a proper Paper encom- 
pafs'd with Darknefs; the Image will be pale : but view'd 
thro' a third Prifm held to the Eye at a due diftance, will 
appear double, red and purple. 

And if two kinds of Dufts, the one perfectly red, the 
other blue, be mixed ; a little Body being cover'd thick 
with the Mixture, will exhibit a double Image, the one 
red, the other blue, thro' a Prifm apply'd to the Eye. 

ii°. If the Rays tranfmitted thro' a convex Lens, be 
receiv'd on a Paper before they meet in the Focus,' the 
Confine of Light and Shadow will feem tinged with a red 
Colour; if beyond the Focus, with a blue. 

12 . If the Rays about to be tranfmitted thro' one part 
of the Pupil, be intercepted by the Interpofition of fome 
opake Body near the Eye ; the Extremes of Bodies lying 
beyond it, will feem ting'd with Colours, as if feen thro' 
a Prifm ; tho' lefs vivid. 

Becaufe the Rays tranfmitted thro' the reft of the Pupil, 
are feparated by RefraCtion into Colours; and the intercep- 
ted Rays, which would be refracted a contrary way, are 
Prevented from mixing and diluting them : Whence' alfo 
it is, that a Body viewed with both Eyes thro' two little 
Holes made in a Paper, does not only appear double, but 
tinged with Colours too. 

PRISMOID, Prismoides, in Geometry, a folid Figure, 
bounded by feveral Planes, whofe Bafes are right-angled 
Parallelograms, parallel and alike fituated. See Prism. 

PRISON. See Goal. 

PRISONER, in Law, one that is reftrain'd of his Liberty 
upon any AClion, Civil or Criminal ; or upon Commandment. 

A Man, again, may bePrifoner either upon Matter of 
FaCt, or of Record. 

Prifoner upon Matter of Record, is he who being pre- 
fent in Courr, is by the Court committed to Prifon, only 
upon an Arreft, be it by the Sheriff, Conftable, or other. 

PRIVATION,, theAbfence, Want, or Defect, of fome- 
thing needed. / 

In the Canon Law, Privation is ufed for an InierdiSio'i 
or Sufpenfion. See Deprivatton. 

The Myftic Divines call Privation of God, the DryneflVs 
a Soul experiences, to whom God docs not make hirnfelf 
felt. 

The Church of Rome teaches, that Children dying 
without Baptifm, go into* Ijmbus, where they undergo & 
Privation of the Sight of God. 
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P KI J ATI0N ' ! " P M«, is a Negative Principle, which, itfth Century j when they were introduc'd in Franc 
*±J^?£Zft^^^?^J°«*>~ T he "}^ '« ft i d fi b«' V* the YeaV. 5 o 7 and' to 



ignihes no more than the abfence of the fa- Works of others, as Toon as they appear'd 
I hus every thing, according to Ariftotle, is But People were yet at liberty to take c 



to constitute natural Bodies. See Matter' and Form/ have been occafionM by feme- Printer's counKtfeiiin7the 

Privation fignifies no more than the ohf™,-. „<• ,u. c. w„ r i.„ „f „.i,„. .: cJ .. T 
ture Form : 

form'd of this, that it was not"that thing"before, e.gr. a 
Chick arifes hence, that it was not a Chick before it was 
generated ; which is what that Philofopher calls Privation. 
See Principle. 

Jriflotle is very angry with the Antients, for not admit- 
ting Privation as a Principle ; and imputes it to their Ig- 
norance thereof. But it is an Injuftice to reproach them 
with Ignorance, of what it is impoffible to be ignorant of; 
and 'tis an Illufion to produce this poor Principle of 'Pri- 
vation as fuch a mighty Myftery ; there being no body but 
i'uppoffs it a thing known, that a thing is not before it is 
r/isde. See Peripatetic, (3c. 

PRIVATIVE, in Grammar, a Particle, which prefix'd 
to a Word, changes it into a contrary Senfe. See Particle. 

1 hus, among the Greeks, the « is ufed as a Privative ; 
as in a-Ssss, jitheifi, Acephales, (3c. 

The Latins have their Privative in\ as, incorrigibilis t 
indeclinabilis, (3c. 

The Englijh, French, (3c. on occafion, borrow both the 
Latin and Greek Privatives. 

Privative Quantity, in Algebra, is a Quantity lefs 

in oppofi- 
Quanti- 



than nothing j call'd alio s. Negative Quantity : 
tion to Affirmative or Pofitive Quantities. Si 
ty, Negative, (3c. 

Privative Quantities, are denoted by the Charafler of 
Subftrac"lion, — , prefix'd to them. See Character. 

PRIVILEGE, in the general, any kind of Right, Pre- 
rogative, or Advantage, attach'd to a certain Perfon, Con- 
dition, or Employment ; exclufive of others. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin privata lex. 

Privilege, in Law, is a particular Right granted to a 
fingle Pcrlon, Place, Community, or the like 5 whereby 
they are exempted from the Rigour of the common Laws. 

Privilege is either Perfonal or Real : A Perfonal Privi- 
lege is that which is granted to any Perfon, either againft 
or beyond the Courfe of the Common Law ; fuch, e.gr. is 
that of a Member of Parliament, who may not be ar- 
retted, nor any of his Servants, during the fitting of Par- 
liament, nor for a certain time before and after. See Par- 

LI AMENT. 

Privilege Real, is a Franchife granted to a Place. See 
Franchise. 

Such is that granted to our Univerfities 5 by which none, 
tho' Members thereof, may be call'd to Weflminfter-Hall, 
upon any Contrail made within their own Precincls. 

So alfo, a Perfon belonging to the Court of Chancery, 
cannot be fued in any other Court ; certain Cafes excepted ; 
and if he be, he may remove it by Writ of Privilege. 

'Tis an antient Privilege^ for Men to be exempted from 
Arrefts within the Verge of the Court; i.e. in or near the 
Palace, where the King is tefident : Becaufe, in fuch Cafes, 
Quarrels frequently happen ; and the Peace ought to be 
itrictly kept there. See Verge. 

In the Laws of Hen. \. 'tis exprefs'd, that Peace ought 
to be maintain'd religioufiy and reverently within four 
Miles of the King's Doors towards the four Quarters ; and 
forty nine Acres, nine Foot, nine Palms, and nine Barley- 
Corns around. See Peace. 

Privilege, in Commerce, is a Permiffion from a 
Prince, or Magistrate, to make and fell a certain Merchan- 
dize ; or to engage in a certain Commerce ; either exclu- 
iively of others, or concurrently with them. 

The fiift is call'd an exclufive Privilege ; the latter, fira- 
ply, Privilege. 

Exclufive Privileges are to be granted rarely ; by reafon 
of the hindrance they are of to Trade : yet they are fome- 
times very juft and reasonable, by way of Reward for the 
Invention of ufeful Machines, Manufactures, (3c. 

Exclufive Privileges for foreign Commerce, are ufually 
granted on the following Condiiions : That the Commo- 
dities be brought from remote parts, where there is no go- 
ing without running great rifques : Thar the Privilege be 
only for a limited Time : That the Privilegees be not al- 
lowed to monopolize, i. e. to raife and lower their Commo- 
dities at pleafure ; but that the Sale and Price be always 
proportionable to the Expcnce, Interefts, (3c. And, That 
the Privilegees affift theState, on occafion, with part of their 
Gains. 

Privilege for the Impreffion of Books. This Privilege 
is properly exclufive ; being a Permiffion which an Author 
or Bookleller obtains under the Great Seal, to have alone 
the Impreffion of a Book ; with a Prohibition of all others 
to print, fell, or diftribute the fame, within a certain 
Term of Years, ufually 14 ; under the Claufes and Penal- 
ties exprefs'd therein. 
Thefe Privileges were unknown till the Beginning of the 



oerty to take or let them alone 
at pleafure ; till the Interefts of Religion, and the State, 
occafion d the reftraming of this Liberty. 

In 1 5S5, Charles IX. publifh'd a celebrated Ordonnance, 
forbidding any Perfon, on pain of Confifcatiori of Body and 
Goods, to print any Letter, Speech, {&. without permif- 
fion. r 

The like has been fince done in England: tho at prefenr, 
Privileges are not only, not recjuir'd ; but by the late Aft 
for fecuring the Properties of Books, feem needkfs. 
_ PRIVITIES, the natural Parts, of either Sex; or thofe 
immediately miniftring to the Bufinefs of Generation. See 
Generation, Pudendum, (3c. 

PRIVITY, an intimate Freedom, or private Familia- 
rity, between two Perfons. See Privy. 

The Lawyers fay, if there be Lord and Tenant, and the 
Tenant hold of the Lord by certain Services ; there is a 
Privity between them in ref'peft of the Tenure. 

PRIVY, in Law, a Perfon who is Partaker, or has an In- 
tereft, in an Action or Thing. 

In this fenfe they fay, Privies in Shod : Eveiy Heir 
in Tail, is privy to recover the Land intail'd. 

In old Law-Books, Merchants Privy are opro/d to 
Merchants Strangers. 

Coke mentions four kinds of Privies : Privies in Shod, 
as the Heir to his Father : Privies in Rsprejentation, as 
Executors and Administrators to the Deceafed : Privies 
in Efiate, as he in Reverfion, and he in Remainder, when 
Land is given to one for Life, and to another in Fee ; the 
reafon is, that their Eftates are both created at the fame 
time. The fourth is, Privy in Tenure, as the Lord by 
Efcheat, i.e. when Land efchcats to the Lotd for want of 
Heirs. 

Pritv Council, a Council of State, held by the King, to 
concert Matters for the public Service, the Honour°and 
Safety of the Realm, (3c. See Council. 

The Privy Council is the Primum Mobile of the State, 
and that which gives the Motion and Direflion to all the in- 
ferior Parts. It is likewife a Court of Juftice of great Anti- 
quity ; the primitive and ordinary way of Government in 
England being by the King and Privy Council. 

It has been frequently ufed by all our Kings, for deter- 
mining Controverfics of great Importance : The ordinary 
Judges have fometimes declined giving Judgment, till they 
had confulted the King and Privy Council ; and the Parlia- 
ment have frequently refert'd Matters of high moment to the 
fame ; as being by long Experience better able to judge of, 
and by their Secrecy and Expedition, to tranfact fome State- 
Affairs, than the Lords and Commons. 

At prefent, the Privy Council takes Cognizance of few 
or no Mattets, except fuch as may not be well determin'd 
by the known Laws and ordinary Courts; fuch as Matters 
of Complaint, and fudden Emergencies. 

The Oath of a Privy Counfellor is to the utmoft of his 
power and difcretion, truly and juftly to counfel the King, 
and to keep fecret the King's Counfels. 

Antiently, to fttike in the Houfe of a Privy Counfellor, 
or elfewhere in his prefence, was grievouily punifh'd : To 
confpire his Death, is Felony ; and to effect it High- 
Treafon. ' 

With the Advice of this Council, the King iffues Procla- 
mations that bind the Subject, provided they be not con- 
trary to Law. See Proclamation. 

In Debates, the lowed delivers his Opinion firft, the 
King lad ; and thereby determines the Matter. 

A Council is never held without the prefence of a Secre- 
tary of State. See Secretary. 

The Members of the Privy Council in the Year 17 10, 
were in Number 57. Their Officers; four Clerks of the 
Council, three Clerks extraordinary, three Clerks in the 
Council-Office, a Keeper of the Records, and two Keepers 
of the Council-Chamber. 

Lord Prefident of the Privy Council. See Presi- 
dent. 

Privy Seal, a Seal which the King ufes, previoufly, to 
fuch Grants, (3c. as are afterwards to pafs the Great Seal. 

Yet the Privy Seal is fometimes ufed in Matters of lefs 
confequence, which don't require theGreat Seal. SeeSEAL. 
Lord Privy Seal, is the fifth great Officer of the Crown ; 
thro' whofe hands pafs Chartets and Giants of the King, 
and all Pardons fign'd by him, before they come to the 
Great Seal : alfo Matters of lefs moment, which don't pafs 
the Great Seal, v.gr. for Payments of Money, (3c. 

He is a Lord by Office, and a Member of the Privy 
Council ; he was antiently chief Judge of the Court of Re- 
quefts. See Privy Seat. 
Privy Chamber. See Chamber. 
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PRO Ccnfejfo, in Law: when, upon a Bill exhibited 
Chancery, the Defendant appears, and is in Contempt for 
not anfwering, and in Cuftody; upon 0. Habeas Corf us, 
(which is granted by Order) to bring him to the Bar, the 
Court affigns him a Day to anfwer 5 which being expir d, 
and no Anfwer put in, a fecond Habeas Corps n granted, 
and a farther Day affign'd : by which Day, if he anlwer 
not the Bill, upon the Plaintiff's Motion, (hall be taken fro 
amfeffo, unlefs Caufe be Ihew'd by a Day, which the Court 
ufuaiiy gives; and for want of fuch Caufe fhew d, upon 
Motion, the Subftance of the Plaintiff's Bill fhall be de- 
creed, as if it had been confefs'd by the Defendant s An- 
fwer : or, after a fourth inefficient Anfwer made to the Bill, 
the Matter of Fact not Efficiently anfwer'd unto, ihall be 
taken fro confeffo. „ „. ~ ~ • r 

Vro Illdivifi, in Law, a Poffeffion, or Occupation of 
Lands, or Tenements, belonging to two or more Perlons; 
whereof none can fay which is his feveral Portion ; each 
having the whole, &C. as Co-parceners before Partition. 
See Yovm-Tarty and Partition. 

PROBABILISTS, a Sect, or Divifion, among the Ko- 
mamlls who adhere to the Dodrinc of probable Opinion!; 
holding, that a Man is not always obliged to take the more 
probable fide, but may take the lefs probable, it it be 
but barely probable. See Probable. ,,.,., „ 

The Jefuits and Mlinifis are ftrenuous Trobabilip. See 
Tesuit, i$c. .' , „, ~, 

Thofe who oppofe this Doflnne, and affcrt, That we 
are obliged, on pain of Sinning, always to take the more 
probable fide, are call'd <Probabiliorip. 

The Janfenifis, and particularly the <Port-Royalip, are 
•Probabilionp. SeejAtjsEtiisT, &c. 

PROBABILITY, in Reafoning, a Verifmilitiide ; oran 
Appearance of Truth. See Truth. 

To define it Philofophically, Trobability is the appear- 
ance of the Agreement or Difagreement of two things by 
the Intervention of Proofs, whole conned™ is not fixed or 
immutable, or is not perceived to be fo; but is, or ap- 
pears, for themofl part, to be fo ; fo as to fufhee to induce 
the Mind to judge the Propofition to be true or falle, rathet 
than thecontrary. See Evidence. _ 

That Propofition, then, \s probable, for which there are 
Arguments and Proofs to make it pafs, or be received for 
true. See Probable. , , r cr , 

The entertainment rhc Mind gives to this fort of Propo- 
fitions, is call'd Belief, Affent, or Opinion. See Faith. 

Trobability, then, being to fupply the defed of our 
Knowledge, is always converfant about Propofitions.whereof 
we have So certainty, but only feme Inducements to receive 
them for true. See Opinion. 

According to Jriptle, a Propofiuon.. i« friable, if it 
feems true to all, or moft People, and thofe the w.fer, and 
more reputable Sorr. Butby/sWKi, he means, what, after 
a clofe Inquiry, (hall feem to be true. 

Of Probability there are various Degrees, from the Con- 
fines of Certainty and Demonftration, down thro Impro- 
bability and Unlikelinefs.tothe Confines of Impofiibil.ry ; 
and alfo Degrees of Affent from certain Knowledge, and, 
what is next to it, full Affurance and Confidence, quire 
down to ConjcSure, Doubt, Diftruft, and Disbelief. 

The grounds of 'Probability, are, in fhort, thefe two fol- 
lowing, o/a. the Conformity ot any thing with our own Know- 
ledge.Experience, or Obfervation.call'd internal Trobability; 
and the Teftimony of othets, vouching their Obfervation 
or Experience, call'd external Trobability. See Credi- 

Probability, in Poetry, the appearance of Truth in the 
Fable, or Adion, of a Poem. See Action and Fable. 

There are four Kinds of Adions : For a thing may be 
cither only true, or only probable ; or true and probable at 
the fame time ; or neither the one nor the other. See 
Action. r 

Thefe four Kinds of Aflions are fhared between four 
Arts: Hiltory takes the firfl, Hill keeping to Truth.with- 
out regard to 'Probability: See History. 

Epic and Dramatic Poetry have the fecond ; and ft ill 
prefer Probability, tho' falfe, to an Improbability, tho 
true : Thus the death of \Vido, who kills herfelf on her 
being deferted by JEneas, tho' falfe in itfelf, is a fitter Sub- 
ie£t for a Poem, than the Action of Samffon, or the Maid 
of Orleans. ■ ' , ; . 

Moral Philofophy takes the third ; and the Fabuliits, 
as jTfop, &c. the fourth. See Fable. 

Soffit adds, that the Epopea in its Nature and Effence, 
ufes Truth and 'Probability like Morality ; yet in its Cir- 
cumfiances and Exprefftons takes a liberty like that of 
JEfip : Inflances of each we have in the JEneid. 

'Poetical 'Probability may be fo either in refped of 
the Rules of Theology, of Morality, Nature, Reafon, 
Experience, or Opinion. 

As to the Theology, there is fcarce any thing but is 
probable, in refpeel hereof; becaufe nothing ».i»- 



poflible to God. This is an Expedient they have 
frequent recourfe to, in order to bring things feign'd 
contrary to the Order of Nature, within the bounds of 
Trobability. See this confider'd under the Article Ma- 
chine. 

As to Morality, we have obferved, it requires both Truth 
and Verifimilitude : An antient Poet was condemn'd on 
the Theatre for a flip herein ; viz. for making a Perfon, 
whom he reprefented as an honeft Man, fay, that tho' j&/$ 
'tongue puiore, his Mind did not. 

Seneca accufes Virgil of an Offence againft Natural Pro- 
bability, in faying, that the Winds were pent up in Caves ; 
for, fays that Philofopher, Wind being only Air in Motion, 
to fuppofe it at Reft, is to deflroy its Nature. To which 
Vojfius anfwers, that the Poet only fpeaks of the natural 
Origin of Winds; which are produced in Mountains by Va- 
pours, tSc. pent there : Juft as we fhould fay, the Winds 
are enclofed in an JE.olipile. 

Virgil, likewife, committed an Offence againft Natural 
Trobability, by making JEneas find Deer in Africa ; be- 
caufe that Country produces none. 

Indeed thefe Faults are excufable, becaufe, as Ariftotk 
finely obferves, they are not Faults in the Poet's Art, but 
arife from his Ignorance of fomething taught in the other 
Arts. 

However, care muft be taken they ben't too grofs ; there 
being fome 'Probabilities of this kind, which jifof him- 
felf could not difpenfe withal : He would never be for- 
given, were he to reprefent a Lion fearful, a Hare daring, a 
Fox ftupid, iSc. 

Trobability, in refped of Reafon, is frequently broke in 
upon by thofe who affed nothing but the Merveilleux : 
Here Statins is a notorious Criminal : lidem being furpriz'd 
in an Ambufcade by fifty Bravoes, who had vow'd his 
death ; kills fony-nine of 'em, and pardons the laft. 

Again, two young Kings, whereof this fame TideUS was 
one, the other Tolynices, upon a Quarrel, go together by 
the ears; and box it out; their Swords all the while by 
their fides. Scriitatur i$ Ultima Vultus, unca mams, peui- 
tufq; oculis cedent ibus injlat. 

Scaliger accufes Homer of an Offence againft Experi- 
ence ; in faying, that Jupiter flounder 'd and fno'ji'd at the 
fame time. This, fays the Critic, was never known ; and 
yet have there been Inftances hereof even in our rime. 

But the principal and moft important Kind of Trobabi- 
lity, is that in refpect of common Opinion. A thing is pro- 
bable when it looks like Truth : But, fometimes, it /hall 
appear true to the People, and falfe to the Learned ; and 
vice verfa. When, then, the Learned and the People are 
divided, to which fide muft the Poet adhere ? Suppofe, for 
inftance, the Adventute of 'Penelope, the Hiftory of Medea, 
Helena, or the like: What Virgil and Homer have wrote 
of 'em fhall appear probable to the Populace ; yet the 
Learned read the contrary in Hiftory ; fome Authors having 
wrote that!2)i</o was chafte, and Mede a innocent; that 
Tenelope was divorced and banifhed by Ulyffes for abufing 
his Abfence ; and that Helena never faw Troy. 

This Point is foon decided : Homer and Virgil make no 
fcruple of leaving Hiftory, to improve their Fables : Ho- 
race does not fend the Poets to the Truths of Hiftory ; but 
either to Fables already invented, or to common Fame. 

All which is confirmed by Ariptle ; where he fays, that 
a Poet does not tell,, like an Hiftorian, what kind of Perfon 
Alcibiades was, nor what he really did or faid on this or 
thatOccafion ; but what he probably might have done or 
faid. Add to this, that Arifiotle approves of the Fable of 
Oedipus, and Ifhigenia ; tho' it can never be imagined the 
truth of thofe Stories was believed by the Learned in thofe 
days. 

In effed, every one finds his Account in this Conduit : 
The People think they fee Truth ; and the Learned do 
really fee Truths, and more folid ones too, than thofe the 
People look for ; and more fure than thofe of the Hiftory 
which the Poet negleds. The more underftanding they 
are, the lefs will they defire rhefe hiftorical Truths in a 
Poem, which is intended for other and deeper Ends. The 
Truths they require, are Moral and Allegorical Truths. The 
JEneid was not wrote to teach us the Hiftory of 'Dido, but 
tofhew, under that Name, the Genius and Conduct of the 
Republic founded by her, and the Source and Series of its 
differences with Rome. This we fee with pleafure ; and 
thefe Truths are more agreeable, more conftanr and noto- 
rious than any the Poet could take from a Hiftory, fo little 
known in his time. 

To thefe kinds of 'Probability, may be added another ; 
which we call an Accidental 'Probability : It confifts, not 
in the ufing of feveral Incidents, each probable a-part ; 
bur in difpofing 'em fo as to hang probably together. 

A Man, e.gr. may probably die of an Apoplexy ; but 
that this flwuld happen juft in the nick, when the Poet 
wanted it for an unravelling, is highly improbable. 

'Ti5 
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3 Tis an Offence againft this kind of Trobability to pro- 
duce an Incident all at once, and without any preparation, 
which yet needed one. Virgilis wonderfully exa& in this 
Point : Juno preparesthe Tempeft rais'd in the firft Book ; 
Venu% in the fame Book prepares the Amours of the fourth. 
The Death o{2)ido in the end of the fourth is prepared on 
the firft day of Marriage ; Hslenus in the third difpofes the 
whole Matter of the fixth j and in the fixth, the Sybil 
predicts all the Wars that follow. 

PROBABLE Opinion^ a Term long time controverted 
among the Romtjh Cafuilts. 

It is ufually defined an Opinion founded on a grave Mo- 
tive, or an apparently good Foundation 5 and which has Au- 
thority enough on its fide to perfuade a wife, difinterefted 
perfon. See Probability. 

Others define a probable Opinion to be that, which, being 
compared to the contrary Opinion, becomes Problematic, 
by a perfect Equality of the Reafonson each fide 5 fo that 
there is nothing in Reafon or Nature to determine a Man to 
this rather than that. 

But the Jefuits go flill farther, and maintain, that to 
render an Opinion probable, it fuffices that it be either 
built on a Reafon of fome Confequence, or on the Autho- 
rity of fome one grave Doctor. With thefe Qualifications 
it is allowable to follow it, even tho it be \&U probable and 
lefs fure than the contrary Opinion. Here it is the Venom 
of ''Probability lies. 

The Docinne of probable Opinions is attack'd with infi- 
nite Addrefs by M. Pafcbal in the ^Provincial Letters. 

One of the twenty-four Patriarchs of the Jefuits, Caftro 
'Palaio, afTerts, that a Judge, in a Queftion of Right, may 
give Sentence according to a probable Opinion, againft a 
more probable one ; and this, contrary to the Judgment and 
Perfuafion of his own Mind ; imo contra propriam Opinio- 
ffltn. Efcobar, Tr. 6. ex. 6. n. 45. 

So Vafquez, maintains, that it is lawful to follow the lefs 
probable and lefs fecure Opinion, difcarding the more pro- 
bable and more fecure one. 

Zeffius and Efcobar treating of the Queflion, Whether 
a Man may kill another for giving him a Box on the Ear 5 
decide it to be ^.probable Opinion, and fpeculatively true 3 
tho' there may be fame inconveniencies in the practice, for 
which it would be as well to let it alone. In praxi ttitam 
£5? probabilem, yudicarunt — fed non facile admittendam. 
Let. Provinciates, p. 307, 308. 

PROBATE, of a JVill or Tejlament, in Law, is the ex- 
hibiting and proving a Will and Teftament, beforethe Ec- 
clefiaftical Judges delegated by the Bifhop who is Ordi- 
nary of the Place where the Party dies. See Will and 
Testament. 

The Ordinary is known by the Quantity of Goods the 
Deccafed hath oui of the Diocefe wherein he departed 3 
for if" all his Goods be in the fame Diocefe, then the Bifhop 
of the Diocefit, or the Archdeacon, according as their 
Compofition leads, has the Probate of the Teftament. If 
the Goods bedifperfed in feveral Diocefes, fo that there be 
any Sum of N;;te, as five Pounds, out of the Diocefe where 
the Party liv'd ; then is the Archbifhop of Canterbury the 
Ordinarv by 'Prerogative. See Prerogative. 

This Probate may be made two ways 5 either in com- 
mon Form, 01 per defies. 

The Proof in common Form is only by the Oath of the 
Executor, or Party exhibiting the Will, who fwears upon 
his Belief, that the Will exhibited by him, is the laft Will 
and Teftament of the Deceafed. See Executor. 

The Proof per \tefies, by Witneffes, is, when over and be- 
fides his own Oath, he alfo produceth Witnefles, or makes 
other Proof to confirm the fame 3 and that in thePrefenceof 
fuch as may pretend fome Intereft in the Goods of the De- 
ceafed ; or at leaft in their Abfence, after they have been law- 
fully fummoned to fee fuch a Will proved, if they think fir. 

The latter Courfe is commonly taken when there is fear 
of Strife or Difputc about the Deceafed's Good s : For 
fome hold, that a Will proved in common Form only, 
may be call'd in queftion any time within thirty Years 
after. 

Where a Will difpofeth of Lands, and Tenements of 
Freehold, it is now frequently proved by Witneflfes in 
Chancery. 

PROBATION, in a Monaftic Senfe, a Time of Trial 3 
or the Tear of Noviciate, which a Religious muft pafs in a 
Convent to prove his Virtue, and Vocation, and whether 
he can bear the Severities of the Rule. See Noviciate. 

The "Year of Probation commences from the Day of No- 
vices taking the Habit. 

Probation, in the Universities, is the Examination 
and Trial of a Student who is about to take his Degrees. 
See Degree. 

PROBATIONER, in the Presbyterian Difcipline, a Per- 
fon licenfed by a Presbytery to preach 3 which is ufually 
done a Year before he be ordain'd. See Presbytery. 
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A Student in Divinity is not admitted 'Probationer till 
after feveral Trials : The firft, private, before a Presby- 
tery ; the fecond public, before a Congregation ; the Prcf- 
bytery being prefent. 

The private Trials are a Homily and Exegefis ; i.e. a 
Theological Sublet- is given into the Presbytery in Thefts, 
and the Candidate anfwers any Objeaions ttarted againft it 
The public Trials are a popular Sermon, and an'Exer- 
ciie and Addition ; i.e. a Text is handled, half an Hour 
Logically and Critically ; and half an Hour more Pracii- 
cally. ' 

If he acquit himfelf to the Satisftcf ion of the Presby- 
tery, he figns the Confeffion of Faith, owns the Presbyte- 
rian Government, &c. Upon which he receives a Licence 
to preach. 

PROB ATOR, in Law, an Accufer, or one who undertakes 
to prove a Crime charged upon another ; properly an Ac- 
complice in theCtime. 

PKOBATL'M EST, q. d. it is approved ; a Term fre- 
quently fubjoin'd 10 a Receipt, for the Cure of fome 
Difeafe. See Recipe. 

PROBE, a Surgeon's Inftrumenr, to found and examine 
the Circumllances of Wounds, Ulcers, and other Cavities. 
SeeSpEcuLUM. 

PROBLEM, Problem a, in Logic, a doubtful Queflion ; 
or a Propofition that neither appears abfolutely true, nor 
falfe, but which is probable on both fides, and may be 
afferted either in the Negative or Affirmative, with equal 
Evidence. 

Thus, that the Moon and the Planets are inhabited by 
Animals in fome refpefl like us, is a Problem : That the 
fixed Stars are all Suns, and each the Centre of a feveral 
Syflem of Planets and Comets, is a Problem. Sec Pla- 
net, Star, ££c 

The Word is originally Greek, irp./3A»f*<t, fignifying tho 
fame thing. 

Problem is alfo a Propofition expreffing fome natural 
Effect, propofed in order to a difcovery of its apparent 
Caufe. Such are the Problems of Ariftotle- 

A Logical or Dialeflical 'Problem, fay the Schoolmen 
conflfts of two Parts; a Subject, or Subjeft Matter about 
which the Doubt is raifed ; and a Predicate or Attribute, 
which is the thing doubted whether it be true of the Subject 
or not. See Subject and Predicate. 

Therearefour Topical Predicates, viz. Genus, Eefinitio, 
Proprinm, and Accidens; whence arifefour dift'erent kinds 
of dialectical Problems. 

The firft, when the thing attributed to the Subject is in 
the relation of a Genus : As, whether Fire be an Element 
or not. See Genus. 

The fecond, when the thing attributed has the Effect 
of a Definition : As, when it is ask'd, Whether or no 
Rhetoric be the Art of Speaking ? See Definition. 

The third, when the Attribute imports a Propriety: 
As, Whether it belong to Jullice to give every one their Due ? 
See Proper. 

The laft is when the thing attributed is adventitious : As 
Whether Juftice is to be defired ? See Accident. 

Problems, again, may be divided into thofe relating to 
things to be done, or avoided, call'd Ethical; thofe rela- 
ting to the Knowledge of Nature, call'd Fhyfical ; thofe 
relating to Spirits, call'd Mctafhyjical Problems, ike. 

Problem, in Geometry, a Propofition wherein fome 
Operation, or Conftruction is required ; as, to divide a Line 
to conftruft an Angle, to draw a Circle thro' three Points' 
not in a right Line, iSc. See Proposition. 

Meffieurs of the Port-Royal define a Geometrical Pro- 
blem, a Propofition given to be demonftratcd, wherein 
fomething is required to be done ; and what is done, to be 
proved to be the thing required. 

A Problem, according to Wolfius, confifts of three Parts. 
The Propofition, which exprcflcs what is to be done. See 
Proposi tion. 

The Refolution, or Solution, wherein the feveral Steps 
whereby the thing required is to be effected, are orderly 
rehearfed. See Resolution. 

The Demonftration, wherein is fhewn that by doing the 
feveral things prefcribed in the Refolution, the thing re- 
quired is obtain'd. 

Accordingly, the general Tenor of all Problems is this : 
The thmgs prefcribed in the Refolution being done 5 the 
thing required, is done. See Demonstration. 

Problem, in Algebra, is a Queflion, or Propofition 
which requires fome unknown Truth to be inveftigated, or 
difcovered 5 and the Truth of the Difcovery demon- 
ftrated. 

In thisfenfe'tisa Problem to find a Theorem. See Theo- 
rem. See alfo Investigation. 

Algebra is defined to be the Art of Refolving all Pro- 
blems that are refolvable. See Algebra. 

Kellers 
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Kepler's Problem, in Aftronomy, is the determining 
of a Planet's Place from the Time. See Planet. 

It took its Name from Kepler, who firft ptopos'd it. 
The ^Problem, ftated in form, ftands thus : To find the 
Petition of a right Line, which palling thro one of the Foci 
of an Ellipfis, /hall cut off an Area defcrib'd by its Mo- 
tion which /hall be in airy given Proportion to the whole 
Area of the Ellipfis. 

The Propofer knew no way of folding the Problem di- 
rectly, and geometrically ; and therefore had recourfe to 
an indirect Method ; for which he was tax'd with an a.y.a- 
nnpm*., or want of Geometry ; and his Aftronomy char- 
ged with not being Geometrical. But the Problem has 
fince been folved directly and geometrically feveral ways, 
by feveral Authors; particularly Sir If. Newton, Dr. Keill, 
i£c. See Planet, Place, &c. 

Celiac Problem, in Geometry, is the doubling of a 
Cube. See Cube, &c. 

This 'Problem was fo call'd from the People of 2)elos, 
who, upon confulting the Oracle for a Remedy againft a 
Plague they were then infefted with, were anfwer'd, that 
the Plague fhould ceafe, when Apollo's Altar, which was 
in form of a Cube, fhould be doubled. See Duplica- 
ture. 

This 'Problem coincides with that for finding two mean 
Proportionals between two given Lines; whence that, alfo, 
is call'd the 2Jeliac Problem. See Proportional. 

PROBLEMATICAL Refolmion, in Algebra, a Method 
of folving difficult Queftions by certain Rules, call'd Ca- 
nons. See Solution and Canon. 

PROBOSCIS, in Natural Hiftory, the 'Trunk, or Snout 
of an Elephant ; and fome other Animals. See Trunk. 

The Probofcis is a Member iffuing out of the middle of 
the Forehead, ferving inftead of a Hand ; and having a little 
Appendix faften'd to the end thereof, in form of a Finger. 

By theProbofcis, the She- Elephant fucks herfelf; and 
by the fame, conveys the Milk to her Young. 

The Probofcis, Mr. Tlerham obferves, is a Member fo 
admirably contrived, fo curiouily wrought, and with fo 
great agility apply'd by that unwieldy Animal ; that it may 
pafs as an Initance of the Creator's Skill, $3c. 

All Quadrupeds have the length of their Neck equal to 
that of their Feet ; the Elephant alone excepted ; in whom 
the Shortnefs of the Neck is compenfated by the Length 
of the Frobofcis. 

The Cameleon has alfo a kind of Trunk or Probofcis, 
which is its Tongue ; and which it darts nimbly out of its 
Throat, as if it fpat it ; and draws it in again inftanta- 
neoufly. It ferves like the Elephant's Trunk, to lay hold 
on, and take in its Food. See Cameleon. 

The Microfcope fhews us a little Trunk in Flies, and 
Gnats; by means whereof, they fuck the Blood of Ani- 
mals, or Liquors, for their Food. 

The Word is Greek, w$$oexis t where it has the fame Sig- 
nification. 

PROCATARCTIC Caufe, the original or pre-exiiient 
Caufe of an Effect. See Cause. 

Such, e.gr. is a Difeafe which co-operates with fome 0- 
ther Difeafe, fubfequent thereto. 

Thus, Anger, or Heat of Climate, bring on fuch a Dif- 
pofition of the Juices, asoccafions a Fever ; where the ill 
Difpofition is the immediate Caufe, and the Heat or Anger, 
the ProcatarSic Caufe. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek rt&y&iufw, tmtigre- 
dior, I go before. 

PROCEDENDO, in Law, a Writ whereby a Plea or 
Caufe, formerly call'd from a bafe Court to the Chancery, 
King's Bench, or Common Pleas, by Writ of Privilege or 
Certiorari, is releas'd, and rcturn'd to the other Court to 
be proceeded m; upon its appearing that the Defendant has 
no Caufe of Privilege, or that the Matter comprized in the 
Party's Allegation is not well ptoved. 

PROCEDURE, in Law, the Courfe of the feveral Afls, 
Expeditions, and Inftruclions of a Procefs, or Law-Suit. 
See Process. 

A Frocedtire is either Civil or Criminal : Civil Pro- 
cedure, is that where the Eflate alone is concern'd : Cri- 
minal or extraordinary Procedure, is that where the Perfon 
is profecuted. 

PROCEED, among Merchants, that which arifes from 
a Thing. In this fenfe they fay, the neat Proceed. 

PROCELEUSMATICUS, in the antient Poetry, a Foot 
confiding of four Syllables; as Honorms. See Foot. 

PROCESS, in Law, in its general Senfe, is ufed for all 
the Proceedings in any Caufe, or Action real or pcrfonal, 
civil-or criminal, from the original Writ, to the end. See 
Action. 

In prance, they carry on a formal Procefs againft the Me- 
mory of People kill'd in Duels; or that have murder 'd 
theiofelves. 

Pyrates, when taken in the Fact, are hang'd without any 
Procefs ; as are fometimes alfo Rubbers. 



Process, is alfo ufed in a more reftrain'd fenfe, for tW 
by which a Man is firft call'd into Court ; this being the 
beginning or ptincipal part, and that by which the reft of 
the Bufinefs is direcled. 

The Difference between this Frocefs, and a Precept or 
Warrant of the Jullices, is this ; the Precept or Warrant 
is only to attach or convene the Party, before any Indifl- 
ment or Conviclion, and may be made either in the N lroe 
of the King, or the Juftice : But the Procefs is always j n 
the King's Name, and ufually after an Indiflment. See 
Precept. 

Process, in Chymiftry, the whole Courfe of an Opera- 
tion or Experiment. See Operation and Experiment. 

Process, Processus, in Anatomy, is a Term of e - 
qual Import with Apopbyfis, Prominence, Protuberance 
and Production ; which fee. 

Procefs is particularly apply'd to certain Eminences of 
the Bones, and other Parts; diflinguifti'd by peculiar 
Names, exprefling their Place, Form, or the like : As 
FroceJJus Peritonei, FroceJJits Vermiformes, Froceffus Pa- 
fillares, Ciliares, Use. See Bone, Vermiformes, Pa- 
pillares, Ciliares, Peritonaeum, &c. 

PROCESSION, in Theology, a Term ufed for the 
manner wherein the Holy Spirit is conceiv'd to iflue from 
the Father and the Son, in the Myftery of the Trinity. 
See Spirit, Trinity, Person, cj?c. 

The Greeks and Latins are not agreed about the Procef- 
fion of the Holy Spirit. See Greek, 

Procession, is alfo a Ceremony in the Rcmifi 
Church, confiding in a formal March of the Clergy in their 
Robes, and the People after them, putting up Prayers, 
ringing Hymns, i£c. and in this manner, making a Vifit to 
fome Church, or other holy Place. 

There are general Proceffions of all the People in Jubi- 
lees, and in publick Neceffities. See Jubilee. 

The Proceffions of the Holy Sactament are very folemn. 

They have alfo Proceffions, frequently, a-round the 
Chutch, at the Salutations, &c. in the Mafs. 

Antiently, among us, there were, in each Parifli, cufto- 
mary Proceffions of the Parifh-Prieft, and the Patron of the 
Chutch, with the chief Flag, ot holy Banner, attended by 
the other Parilhioners, each Afcenfion- Week ; to take a 
Circuit round the Limits of the Pari/h, and pray for a Blef- 
fing on the Fruits of the Earth. Of which Cuflom there 
Hill remains a Shadow in that annual Perambulation, {fill 
call'd Froceffioning ; tho' the Order, and Devotion of the 
antient Proceffions, be almoft loft. 

PROCESSUM Continuendo, a Writ for the Continuance 
of a Procefs, after the Death of the Chief Juftice, or other 
Juftices in the Writ or Commiffion of Oyer and Terminer. 
Regifler of Writs. 

PROCHE1N Amy, in Law, the Perfon next a-kin to a 
Child in Nonage ; and who, in that refpefl, is allow'd in 
Law to deal and negotiate for him, to manage his Affairs, 
to fee him redrefs'd of any Wrong, and to be his Guar- 
dian, if he hold in Socage. 

By Statute of Wcflminfter, the profecution of any Action 
at Law, is by the Guardian, if the Plaintiff be an Infant ; 
and by the Frocbein Amy, Froximum Amiaim, if the In- 
fant be Defendant. See Guardian. 

PROCIDENTIA, or Prolapsus ^k», in Medicine, is 
when upon a Difcharge by Stool, the pateftinum ReSum is 
protruded fo far, as that it cannot be drawn back again into 
the Body; or when drawn back, falls again. See Rec- 
tum. 

7'his is fometimes a Chronic Difeafe, efpecially when it 
arifes from a Palfy : Its Caufes are a Relaxation of the 
Fibres of the Reflum, either from the AdftriCtion of the 
Alvus, a Diarrhea, Dyfentery, or Tenefmus. 

'Tis very difficultly cured, when attended with Hemor- 
rhoids : The principal Cure is by Aftringents. 

External Affiftance is requir'd to reduce the fallen Gut ; 
which, if it be not foon had, is apt to tumefy and mortify, 
by the Contact of the Air. 
_ 'Tis fubjefl to relapfe after Reduflion in Children, efpe- 
cially, upon violent Crying ; and is difficult to keep up, in 
cafe of a Diarrhea. 

Procidentia Uteri, the Defcent, or falling down of 
the Womb ; from a Relaxation of the Ligaments, which 
hold it in its place. See Uterus. 

If the Uterus fall into the Vagina, fo that its Orifice 
may be either perceiv'd with the Finger within, or by the 
Eye juft without, the Labia Vulv<e ; it is call'd a bearing 

down of the Womb. If it fall quite down, fo as to hang 

pendulous without the Labia, but fo as that no more of 
the Infide than the Orifice is feen, it is call'd a Prolafftis, 

or Procidentia. If, falling thus low, it be turn'd infide 

out, and hang like a flefhy Bag, with a rugged unequal 
Surface, it is call'd a Perverflo Uteri. 

Thefe Diforders may proceed from violent Motions, ve- 
hement Coughing, Sneezing, Fluor Albus. They appear 
moft frequent in Women with Child, from the Weight 

prefling 
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preffing and bearing hard upon the Uterus 5 but efpecially 
if the Feet us be dead, lie in a wrong pofture, or be violent- 
ly extracted. 

After replacing the part, Reftringents both inwardly, and 
by Injection, are here ufed; fuch as obtain in Diarrheas, 
Hemorrhoids, the Gonorrhea Simplex, &c. 

Procidentia, or Prolapsus, Uvalde; the Defcent or 
Relaxation of the Uvula, or Almonds of the Ears. See 
Uvula. 

PROCLAMATION, an Inftrument difpatch'd by the 
King, with the Advice of his Privy Council, whereby the 
People are advertis'd of fomething, which his Majeity 
thinks fit for them to know ; and whereby they are fome- 
times requir'd to do, or not to do certain Things. See 
Kino and Privy Council. 

Proclamations have the Force of Laws; but then they 
are fuppos'd to be confiflent with the Laws already in be- 
ing ; otherwife they are fuperfeded : Proclamare eftp~alam 
& i\i!de damare. 

Proclamation is alfo ufed for a folemn Denunciation, 
or Declaration of War or Peace. See War, &c. 

Proclamation is alfo the Ail of notifying to the People 
the Acceffion of a Prince to the Crown. See Accession. 

The Proclamation does not inveft the Prince with the 
Regal Authority j itfuppofes him already inverted there- 
with 5 and only gives notice thereof to the People. 

Proclamation of a Fine \ is a Notice openly and fo- 
lemnly given thereof at all the Affizes held in the County 
within one Year after the Ingroffing it. See Fine. 

Thefe Proclamations are made on Tranfcripts of the Fine, 
fent by Juilices of the Common Pleas, to the Juftices of 
Affize, and of the Peace. 

Proclamation, in the Monadic Senfe, is the Accufation 
cf a Friar or Brother, by another Brother, in open Chapter, 
and in prefence of the Superior and Community, for fome 
external Crime he has feen him commit. 

PROCOND~yLT, among Anatomifts, the Bones of the 
Fingers next the Back of the Hand. See Finger. 

PROCONSUL, a Roman Magillnte; fent to govern a 
Province with a Confular Authority. See Consul and Pro- 
vince. 

The Proconfuls were appointed out of the Body of the 
Senate ; and ordinarily, as the Year of any one's Confulate 
expir'd, he was fent Proconful into fome Province. 

The Proconfuls had the fame Honours, &c. with the 
Confuls themfelves ; except that they had only fix Lienors, 
and Fafces before them. 

The Troconfuh did not ordinarily hear and determine 
Proceffes in perfon, but had that Office perform'd by their 
Afllffurs, or other Judges, constituted or delegated by 
them. 

As the Troconfuh had the Direction both of Juftice, of 
War, and of the Revenues ; they had their feveral Lieute- 
nants in each Capacity : Thefe were call'd Legati, and were 
ordinarily nominated by the Senate. 

The Troconfidar Function only held a Year : The Char- 
ges of their Journey backwards and forwards, was bore by 
the Publick ; and was call'd Viaticum. See Viaticum. 

After the Partition of the Provinces between Augujlus and 
the People; thoTe who prefided over the Provinces of the 
People, were call'd fpecially Troconfuh. 

In our antient Law- Books, Troconful is ufed for a Juflice 
hi Eyre, or Jufnce Errant. See Justice. 

PROCREATION, the Aaion of begetting, and bring- 
ing forth Children. See Generation. 

PROCTOR, Procurator, a Perfon commiflion'd to 
aft as Proxy, or Delegate, in behalf of another. See Pro- 
curator. , 

Proctor, Procurator, in the Civil Law, is an Officer 
appointed to appear in Court, and manage the Caufes of 
Parties who will make aits of his Procuration. See Civil 
Law. 

Antiently, every body was oblig'd to appear in perfon ; 
and when the Affair happen'd to be drawn out to a great 
length, was allow'd to create a ProBor, or Proxy, in his 
Caufe. 

But this was a Favour only granted for a certain Time ; 
till towards the middle of the 16th Century, when it was 
decreed, that all Procuration ihould hold till revoked. 

PROCTORS oftheCommons, are Perfons skill'd in the Ci- 
vil Law and the Practice of Doctors Commons ; who exhibit 
their Proxies, and make themfelves Parties for their Clients, 
to draw up Acts and Pleadings, produce Witneffes, prepare 
Cuites for Sentences, and attend the Advocates with the 
Proceedings. 

They are 34 in Number; are admitted by the Archbi- 
fhop's Fiat ; and wear black Robes, and Hoods lined with 
white Furs. See Doctors Commons. 

Proctors of the Clergy, are Deputies, or Reprefentatives, 
chofe by the Clergy of each Diocefs, two for each ; and by 
the Cathedral and Collegiate Churches, one for each, to fit 
in the Lower Houfe of Convocation. See Convocation. 
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Proctors m the Unherfity, are two Officers, ' 
from among the Students, to fee good O- .. rs, and E 
C ™ d ,^ y P erformM tner ^ See University. 

PROCUMBENT Leaves, in Botany, fuch Leaves of 

PROCURACY. See Procurator 

PROCURATION, an Act whereby a P er f on is irn - 
Powered to ad, treat, receive,^, in aPerfon's Name, as 
it he himlelt were actually prefent. See Procurator. 
_ When a Man treats in behalf of another, the firft thin* 
is to examine his 'Procuration. ° 

The Word is now little ufed in this fenfe, except in the Cafe 
of a Perfon who collects the Fruits of a Benefice for another. 

Procuration, or 'Proxy, \n the Canon Law, is ufed 
for the Repaft or Entertainment antiently given to Church- 
Officers or Ordinaries, who came to vifit in Churches or 
Monatteries; whether they were Bi/hops, Arch-deacons, or 
Vifitors. 

'Procuration was due to the Pope's Legates, and even to 
Popes themfelves, when they came into France^ and the 
Charge was comprized in the Bulls then granted. 

Complaints were frequently made to the Pope, of the 
exceffive Charges of the Procurations <£ Bifhops and Arch- 
deacons; upon which they were prohibited by feveral Coun-' 
cils and Bulls. 

That of Clement IV '. mention 'd in the Monafi icon , is very 
exprefs; wherein that Pope tells us, Complaint had been 
made, that the Arch-deacon of Richmond, vifiting the Di- 
ocefe, travel'd with one hundred and three Horfes, twenty 
one Dogs, and three Hawks ; and did fo grievoufly opprefs 
a Religious Houfe with that varl Equipage, thathecaus'd 
the Monks to fpend in an hour, as much as would have 
maintain'd them a long time. See Indemnities. 

Procuration, or Praxys, is now ufed for a Sum of 
Money, paid yearly by Pari/h-Prieils to the Bifliop or 
Arch-deacon, in lieu of this Entertainment, 

PROCURATOR, Proctor, Proxy, a Perfon who has 
a Charge or Office committed to him by another. See 
Procuration. 

Thus the 'Proxies of the Lords in Parliament, in our 
Law-Books, are call'd Procurators. See Proxy. 

The Word is alfo ufed for a Vicar or Lieutenant; thus, 
in Petras SleJ/eizfis, we read of a 'Procurator Regni. 

Thofe who manage Caufes in Doctors Commons, are alfo 
call'd Trocurators, or ProBors. See Proctor. 

The Bi/hops are fometimes call'd Procurators Ecclefia- 
rum; and the Reprefentatives fent by the Clergy to Con- 
vocation, Procurators Clcri. See Convocation. 

In our Statutes, a Perfon who gathers the Fruits of a Be- 
nefice for another, is particularly call'd Procurator $ and 
the Inflrument impowering him to receive the fame, Pro- 
curacy. 

Procurator, is alfo a kind of Magiitrate in feveral 
Cities of Italy, who takes care of the publick Interefts. 

There are Procurators of St. Mark, Procurators at Ve- 
nice, at Genoa, t<5c. 

Originally there was but one Procurator of St, Mark at 
Venice: In 1442, the Number was augmented to Nine; 
when, the Senate made a Decree, appointing, that for the 
future, none .mould be admitted to the Dignity, but after 
the Death of fome of the Nine. But in the Occaiiuns of 
the Repubiick, the Number was afterwards enlarged to 
Forty; tho' of thefe, there are only Nine that bear the 
Title of Procurators, and whofe place is regularly fill'd. 
They are Adminiftratars of the Church of St. Mark, and 
of the Revenues attach'd thereto 5 the Patrons of Orphans, 
and Executors of Tellaments. 

This Office receives more Lultre from the Merit of thofe 
who difcharge it, than from its Authority. They are 
cloathed in Black or Violet, with Ducal Sleeves. 

Procurator Monaflerii, antiently, was the Advocate 
of a Religious Houfe, who was to follictt the Interefl, and 
plead the Caufes of the Society. See Advocate. 

Procuratores Ecclefld? Parochialis, are the Church- 
Wardens, whofe Office is to act as Proxies and Reprefenta- 
tives of the Church. See Cuv rch- fVarden. 

PROCURORS. See Malveis Procurers. 

PROCYON, in Afironomy, a fixed Star of the fecond 
Magnitude, in Canis Minor. See Canis. 

PRODES Homes, q. d. Wife Men, in our antient Cuf- 
toms, a Title given to the Barons, and other military Te- 
nants, who were call'd to the King's Council, sr.d were to 
give advice according to the beft of their pru^-nce and 
knowledge. See Thane, Baron, £5?C. 

PRO-DICTATOR, among theRomans, a Magiftrate who 
had the Power, and did the Office, of a Diftator. See 
Dictator. 

The Romans fometimes created a Prodi clator, in Cafes 
where they could not have a Dilator. Fabius Maximm 
was ProdiBator. 

PRODROMUS, -fffoJVf*©-, literally denotes a Fore- 
runner, a Harbinger : Hence, Prodromtii Morbus, among 
10 Q_ Phy- 
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Phyficians, is ufed for a Difeafe which foreruns a greater. 
Thus a Straitnefs of the Brcail is a Prodromus of a Con- 
fumption, $£c. See Phthisis. 

PRODUCING, in Geometry, denotes the continuing^ 
right Line ; or drawing it out farther, till it have any afiign'd 
Length. See Line. 

PRODUCT, in Atifhmefick and Geometry, the FaSum 
of two Numbers ; or the Quantity arifing from, or pro- 
duced by, the Multiplication of two or more Numbers, 
Lines, &c. into one another. See Factum. 

Thus, if 6" be multiply'd by 3, the ProduB is 48. See 
Multiplication. 

In Lines it is always (and fometimes in Numbers) call'd 
the ReBangle between the two Lines, multiply'd by one 
another. See Rectangle. 

PRODUCTION, in Anatomy, a Continuation, or Pro- 
cefTus. See Process. 

PROEDRUS, in Antiquity. See Epistates. 

PROEM, Projemium, a Term antiently ufed for 'Pre- 
face. See Preface. 

PROEMPTOSIS, in Aftronomy, that which makes the 
New Moons appear a Day later, by means of the Lunar 
Equation, than they would do without that Equation. See 
Moon and Equation. 

PROFANATION, in Religion, the doing of fomething 
difrefpeaful to Holy, or Sacred Things. See Profane. 

PROFANE, a Term ufed in oppofuion to Holy, Sacred. 
See Sacred, ££c. 

Except Churches, and Church-yards, all places are e- 
ileem'd Profane. 

By the Canon Law, a Sacred Chalice or Cup becomes 
Profane, by giving it a Blow with an Hammer. 

Profane is alfo apply'd in the general to all Perform 
who have not the Sacred Character, and all Things that 
don't belong to the Service of Religion. In this fenfe we 
fay, Zenophon, Seneca, i£c. are Profane Authors. All the 
Heathen Frieifs, Pontiffs, &c. pafs with us for Profane. 

PROPER, in Law, the Time appointed for the Ac- 
counts of Sheriffs, and other Officers, to be given into the 
Exchequer; which by Stat. 51 Hen. 3. is to be twice in 
the Year. See Sheriff and Exchequer. 

The Word is form'd of the French proferer, to produce. 

We alfo read of Prefers, Anno 32 Hen. 8. in another 
Acceptation : Trinity-Term fhall begin the Monday next 
after Trinity- Sunday, whenever it pall happen to fall, for 
the keeping of the EJfoins, Profers, Returns, and other 
Ceremonies heretofore in life. In which place, Prefer figni- 
fies the Offer and En leavour to proceed in an Action, by 
any Man concern'd fo to do. 

Profer the Half Mark. See Half Mark. 

PROFESSED Monk, or Nun, one who having made 
the Vow, is admitted of a Religious Order. See Vow, 
Monk, and Religious. 

In this fenfe the Word is ufed in opposition to Novice. 
See NovrcEand Probation. 

PROFESSION, in the Monaflic Senfe, the entering 
into a religious Order ; or an Act ion whereby a Perfon 
offers himfelf to God, by a Vow of ohferving three things, 
viz. Obedience, Chaflity, and Poverty, which he promifes 
inviolably to maintain. See Vow, Order, f$c. 

This is call'd SanBd Religionis prcfeffio, and the Perfon 
a Religious profeffed. 

Perfons are not admitted to make Profefjion till after a 
Tear of Probation. See Probation. 

PROFESSOR, in the Univerfities, a Doflor, or Regent, 
who teaches, or lectures publickly, fome Art, or Science, 
in a Chair eftablifh'd for that purpofe. See Chair. 

The Profeffors in Foreign Univerfities, teach the Arts, 
and have their Claffes of Pupils ; thofe in our Univerfities 
only read publick Lectures in Term-Time. See Term. 

Of Profeffors, we have a great Number ; fome denomi- 
nated from rhe Arts they profefs ; as Cafuiftical Profejfor, 
Hebrew Profeffor, Phyfick Profejfor, ^Divinity Profejfor, 
l£c. 

Others from thofe who founded the Profefforfhip, or af- 
fign'd a Revenue for the Support of the Profejfor; as the 
Savilian Profeffors of Aftronomy and Geometry, the Lnca- 
fian Profejfor of Mathematicks, Margaret Profejfor of Di- 
vinity, Z$c. 

PROFILE, in Architeflure, the Figure, or Draught of 
a Building, Fortification, or the like ; wherein are ex- 
prefs'd thefeveral Heights, Widths, and ThicknefTes, fuch 
as they would appear were the Building cut down, per- 
pendicularly from the Roof to the Foundation ; whence 
the Profile is alfo call'd the SeBion, and by Vitruvius, Scia- 
graphy. See Section, &c. 

Profile, is fometimes alfo ufed for a Defign, or De- 
fcription 5 in oppofition to a Plan, oxlchncgraphy. 

In which Senfe, Profiles coincide with what we popularly 
call ProfpeBs. 

Profile is alfo ufed for the Contour, or Out-Line of a 



Building, or a Member of Architect ure ; as a Bafe a C 
niche, &c. 

Hence Profiling is fometimes ufed for Defigning, or j 
fcribing the Member with Rule, Compafs, &c. 

Profile, in Sculpture, and Painting. A Head, a P or 
trait, tfc. are faid to be in Profile when they are reptefentei 
fide-ways, or in a fide-view. As, when in a Portrait, there 
is but one fide of the Face, one Eye, one Cheek, g?c. /hewn 
and nothing of the other. 

In almoft all Medals the Faces are in Profile. See Me- 
dal. 

PROFLUVIUM, in Medicine, any kind of Flux, or 
liquid Evacuation ; whence Profiuvium Ventris. a Flux of 
the Belly, is a Diarrhcea, or Dyfentery. See Flux. 

PROFUNDITY, fee Depth. 

PROFUNDUS, in Anatomy, a Mufcle, call'd alfo ? er _ 
forans. See Perforans. 

PROGNOSTIC, Prognosis, in Medicine, aconjeftural 
Judgment of the Event of a Difeafe ; as, e. gr. whetler it 
fhall end in Life or Death, be long or iliort, mild or m3 , 
lignant, £S?c. taken from certain Symptoms thereof. See 
Sign and Symptom. 

In all continued Fevers, Morton tells us, a flrong equable 
Pulfe is a good Prognoftic, and always prefages well, what- 
ever other threatning Symptoms attend it 5 on the contrary 
a quick, feeble, intermitting Pulfe is a Prognoftic of Death' 
how much foever the other Symptoms may flatter. See 
Pulse. 

Hippocrates obferves, that all Predictions and Prognofiics 
of acute Difeafes are very fallacious ; Ttiemcrbrock, how- 
ever adds, that in the Plague of Nimmeguen, fixth day 
Crifes were conflantly found fatal Prognofiics ; alfo to be 
infected about the new, or full Moon ; Faintings in the be- 
ginning of the Difeafe, and Palpitations of the Heart, were 
found deadly Prognofiics ; on the contrary, a Pleurify, and 
Suppreffion of Stool, were good Prognofiics. 

The Word comes from the Greek w^ayvo^rinov. 

Prognostic of the Weather, fee Weather. 

PROGRAMMA, a Letter fealed with the King's Seal. 
See Seal. 

Programma is alfo a College Term, Signifying a Billet, 
or Advtrtifement polled ( up, or given into the Hand, by 
way of Invitation to an Oration, or other College Cere- 
mony ; containing the Argument, or fo much as isneceffary 
for the underttanding thereof 

Prcgramma's are fent to invite People to affiil at Decla- 
mations, Dramatic Performances, £5?C- 

PROGRESSION, an orderly advancing, or going for- 
ward, in the fame Manner, Courfe, Tenor, &c. 

Progression, in Mathematics, is either Arithmetical 
or Geometrical. 

Arithmetical Progression, call'd alfo Arithmetical 
Proportion, is a Series of Quantities equidiflant from each 
other; i e. either increafing, or decreafing by one common 
Interval or Difference. See Series. 

Thus 3, 6, p, 12, 15, 18, iSc make an Arithmetical 
Progreffion ; becaufe increafing, or differing equally, by 3 : 
Thusaiioas, 20, 15, 10, and 5, ore in Arithmetical Pro- 
greffton, decreafing by a common difference, 5. 

In every Arithmetical Progreffion, whether increafing, or 
decreafing, the Sum of the firfl and lafl Term, is equal to 
the Sum of any two intermediate Terms equidiflant from 
the Extremes ; as, alfo, if the Number of Terms be 
uneven to the double of the middle Term. 

For Inflance ; 

3, 6, s, 12, 15, 18, 11 
12, 9, 6, ; 

24, 24, 24, 24 

Hence, i Q , we find the Sum of any Arithmetical Pro- 
greffion by Multiplying the Sum of the firft and lafl Terra 
by half the Number of Terms. 

2 . Having, therefore, the firft Term, the Difference, 
and the Number of Terms given ; the Sum of the Pro- 
greffionh had by Multiplying thefirftTerm by theNumber 
of Terms, and to the Product adding the Product arifing 
from the difference multiply'd into the Semi-difference of 
the Number of Terms from the Square of that fame 
Number. 

Thus, fuppofe thefirftTerm 3, the Number of Terms 
7, and the difference 3 ; the Product of 3 and 7 = 21 being 
added to the Product «3, of the difference 3 multiply'd into 
the Semi-difference of the Number of Terms 7, from the 
Square thereof 49, =21 ; gives 84, the Sum of the Pro- 
greffion. 

3 . The Number of Terms leffen'd by one, being mul- 
tiply'd by the common Difference, and the firfl Term added 
to the Product 5 the Sum is the laft Term. Thus in a Pro- 
greffion 
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treffion of 52 Places, where the difference is 3, and the firft 
Term 5 j 51 being multiply'd by 3, produces 155, to which 
adding 5, the Sum 158 is the latt Term required; 

4. . If the Trogrejjion begin with o, the Sum of all the 
Terms is equal to half the Producl of the laft Term mul- 
tjply'd by the Number of Terms. 

Whence it follows, that the Sum of a Progrejjion begin- 
ning from o, is fubduple the Sum of fo many Terms, all 
equal to the greateft. 

5». In an Arithmetical Progreffion, as the difference of 
the Sum of the firft and laft Term from double the Sum of 
the Progrejjion, is to the difference of the firit Term from 
the laft j fo is the Sum of the firft and laft Terms to 
the Progrejfional difference. 

Geometrical Progression, isa-Series of Quantities in- 
creafing or decreasing in the fame Ratio, or Proportion ; or 
a Series of Quantities continually proportional. See Pro- 
portion. 

Thus r, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, 64, ti?c. make a Geometrical 
Trogrejjion j or 7:9, 243, 81, 27, 9, 3, r. 

i u . In every Geometrical Progrejjion, theProducl of the 
extreme Terms is equal to the Product of two interme- 
diate Terms equidiitant from the Extremes; as al fo, if 
the Number of Terms be uneven, to the Square of the 
middle Term. 

For Example ; 

3, 6", 12, 24, 48, 90" 

12, 6, 3 



288, 288, 288 

2 . If the difference of the firft and laft Term of a Geo- 
metrical Progrejjion be divided by a Number lcfs than the 
Denominator of the Ratio, i. e. than the Quotient of a 
greater Term divided by a lefs ; the Quotient will be the 
bum of all the Terms except the greateft : Hence, by ad- 
ding the greateft Term, we have the Sum of the whole 
Trogrejjion. 

Thus, in a Trogrejjion of 5 Terms, beginning with 3 ; 
and the Denominator being likewife 3, the greateft Term 
will be 243. If then the difference of the firft and laft 
Term 240, be divided by 2, a number lefs by 1 than the 
Denominator j the Quotient 120 added 10243, g' ves 3^3» 
the Sum of the Progrejfion. 

Hence, 3°, the firft, or leaft term of a Trogrejjion, is to 
the Sum of the Trogrejjion., as the Denominator leffen'd by 
i, to its Power likewife leffen'd by 1 5 the Exponent of 
which Power is equal to the number of Terms. 

Thus, fuppofing the firft Term 1, the Denominator 2, 
and the Number of Terms 8; the Sum will be 255. 

4 Q . Hence, alfo, the difference between the laft Term 
and the Sum is to the difference between the firft Term and 
the Sum, as Unity to the Denominator : Wherefore, if the 
difference between the firft Term and the Sum, be di- 
vided by the difference between the Sum and the laft Term, 
the Quotient is the Denominator. 

PROHIBITED Goods, in Commerce, fuch Commodi- 
ties as are not allow'd to be either imported or exported. 
See Contraband. 

PROH1BITIO de vafto diretla Tarti, is a Writ judicial, 
directed to the Tenant, prohibiting him from making Wafte 
upon th«Land in controverfy, during the Suit. It is fome- 
times directed to the Sheriff. 

PROHIBITION, the Act of forbidding, or inhibiting 
any thing. 'Tis the Prohibition of the Law that makes ti.e 
Sin. A Teftator frequently bequeaths things with a Tro- 
hibition to alienate. 

Prohibition, in Law, is a Writ iffued to forbid any 
Court, either Spiritual or Secular, to proceed in a Caufe 
there depending ; upon fuggeftion, that the Cognizance 
thereof belongeth not to that Court. 

It is now ufually taken for that Writ which lieth for one, 
who is impleaded in the Court Chriftian for a Caufe belonging 
to the Temporal Jurifdi£tion,or the Cognizance of ; he King's 
Court j whereby, as well the Party and his Council, as the 
Judge himfelf, and the Regifter, are forbid to proceed any 
farther in that Caufe. 

PROJECTILE, or Project, in Mechanics, a heavy 
Body put in Motion by an external Force imprefs'd thereon 5 
or, more fully, a ProjeBile is a heavy Body, which being 
put into a violent Motion, is difmifs'd from the Agent, and 
left topurfueits Courfe. See Motion. 

Such, e. gr. is a Stone thrown out of the Hand or a Sling, 
an Arrow from a Bow, a Bullet from a Gun, &c. See 
Projection. 

+ be Caufe of the Continuation of the Motion of Projectiles f 
or what it is determines 'em to perfift in Motion after the 
firft Caufe ceafes to aft, has puzzled the Philofophers. See 
Motion. 

, The 'Peripatetics account for it from the Air, which be- 
ing violently agitated by the Motion of the projecting Caufe, 



rSf.) th f Hantl an ^ Sling, and forced to follow the Fro- 
jcBile while accelerated therein, does, upon the diirm&od 
of the ProjeBile, prefs after it, and protrude it forward ; to 
prevent a Vacuum. See "Vacuum. 

The Moderns account for the Motion of Projectiles on a 
much mere rational and eafy Principle 5 it being, in effeft, 
a natural Confequence from one of the great Laws of Na- 
ture, viz. That all Bodies being indifferent as to Motipn or 
Reft, will neceffarily continue the State they are put into, 
except fo far as they are hindred, and forced to chanW it by 
fome new Caufe. See Nature. 

Thus a Project put in Motion, mutt continue to move 
eternally on in the fame right Line, and with the fame Ve- 
locity; were it to meet with no Refiftance from the Medium 
nor had any force ef Gravity to encounter. 
_ The Doctrine of the Motion of Projectiles is the Founda- 
tion of all Gunnery. See Gunnery. 

The Laws thereof are as follow. 

Laws of the Motion of Projectiles. 

t°. If a heavy Body be projected perpendicularly, it will 
continue to afcend or defcend perpendicularly : Becaufe,both 
the ProjeBing, and the Gravitating Force are found in the 
fame Line or Direction. 

2« If a heavy Body be pro'.eBed horizontally, it will 
in its Motion, defcribe a Parabola 5 the Medium 'being fup! 
pofed void of Refiftance. 

For, the Body is equably impell'd by the impreffed 
Force, according to the right Line A R, (Tab. Mecha- 
nics, Fig. 45.) and by the Force of Gravity according to 
t e right Line A C, perpendicular thereto. While, then, the 
Body by the Action of the impreffed Force is arrived inQj 
by the Force of Gravity it will be arrived in Q^M j and, 
therefore will be found in M. But the Morion in the direction 
A R will itill be uniform ; (fee Motion) and, therefore 
the Sp ices QjV and q A are as the Times j and the Spaces 
Q_M and q m, are likewife as the Squares of the Times. 
Therefore, A Q_" : A q 1 : : Q_M : qm. That is, P M : 

f m ; : APj/. 

The Courfe, or Path, therefore, of a heavy Body pro- 
jected horizontally A M m, is a Parabola. See Parabola. 

Two hundred Years ago, the Philofophers took the Line 
defcribed by a Body projected horizontally, e.gr. a Bullet 
out of a Cannon, while the force of the Powder exceeded 
the Weight of the Bullet confiderably, to be a right Line 5 
afier which it became a Curve. 

N.Tartaglia was the firrt who perceiv'd the Miftake, 
and maintain'd the Path of the Bullet to be a crooked Line, 
throughout its whole Extent 5 but it was Galileo who firlt 
determined the precife Curve the Bullet defcribed 5 and 
fhew'd the Path of the Bullet, projected horizontally from 
an Eminence, to be a Parabola ; the Vertex whereof is the 
Point where the Bullet quits the Cannon. 

3 . If a heavy Body be projected obliquely, either up- 
wards, or downwards, in a Medium void of Refiftance ; it 
will likewife defcribe a Parabola, in a Medium uniformly 
refilling. 

Cor. Hence, 1. the Parameter of the Diameter of the 
Parabola AS (Fig. 47.) isathird Proportional to theSpace 
thro' which the Body defcends in any given Time, and the 
Celerity, which is defined by the Space pafs'd over in the 
fame time ; i.e. to A P and A Q. 2. Since the Space de- 
fcribed by a Body falling perpendicularly in one Minute, is 
15 rV Paris feet in a Second ; the Parameter of the Dia- 
meter of the Parabola to he defcribed is found, if the 
Square of the Spice pafs'd over by the 'Projectile with the 
imprefs'd Force in a Second, be divided by 15 r». 5. If, 
then, the Velocity o£ the Projectiles be the fame, the Spaces 
defcribed in the fame time by the Force imprefs'd, are 
equal j confequently the Parameter of the Parabola's pafs'd 
over by the compound Motion, is the fame. 4. If from 
the Parameter of the Diameter be fubftrac"ted quadruple 
the Altitude of A P, the Remainder is the Parameter of 
the Axis j the fourth part whereof is the diftance of the 
Vertex of the Axis from the Focus of the Parabola. Hence 
the Celerity of the TrojeBile being given, the Parabola 
defcribed by the Projectile may be laid down on Paper. 
5. The Line of Direction of the TrojeBile A R is a Tangent 
to the Parabola in A. 

Sir If Ne-wt07i fhews, in his Principia, that the Line a 
Projectile defcribes, approaches nearer to an Hyperbola than 
a Parabola. 

4 Q . A Projectile in equal times defcribes Portions of its 
parabolic Path, as A M, km, which are fubtended by 
equal Spaces of the Horizon A T, T t. i.e. in equal times 
it paffes over equal horizontal Spaces. 

f. The Quantity, or Amplitude of the Path A B, i. e. 
the Range of the TrojeBile is to the Parameter of the Dia- 
meter A S, as the Sine of the Angle of Elevation R A B to 
its Secant. 

Hence, 1. the Semiparameter ia to the Amplitude of the 
Path A B, as the whole Sine to the Sine of double the 
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If then the Celerity of two 'Pro- 
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jetftles be the fame, the Parameter is the fame. Wherefore, 
fince the Semiparameter of the Path, in the one Cafe, is to 
the Amplitude, as the whole Sine, to the Sine of double the 
Angle of Elevation ; and the Semiparameter of the Path 
in the other Cafe is to the Amplitude as the whole Sine to 
the Sine of double the Angle of Elevation : We may fay 
farther, as the Amplitude is to the Sine of the Angle of 
double the Elevation in the one Cafe, fo is the Amplttude 
to the Sine of the Angle of double the Elevation in the 
other Cafe. The Amplitudes, therefore, or Magnitudes of 
the Paths, are as the Sines of double the Angles of Ele- 
vation ; the Velocity of the ProjeBile remaining the 
fame. 

6?. The Celerity of the Projetlile being the fame, the 
Amplitude AB is greateft, i. e. the Range of the 'Pro. 
jetlile is greateft, at an Angle of Elevation of 45 ; and the 
Amplitudes or Ranges, at Angles of Elevation equally 
diftant from 45 , are equal. 

This is found by Experiment ; and is likewile demon- 
ftrable thus : Since the Ratio of the Sine of double the 
Angle of Elevation to the Amplitude is always the fame, 
while the Celerity of the Projectile remains the fame ; as 
the Sine of double the Angle of Elevation increafes, the 
Amplitude will increafe. Wherefore, fince the Sine of 
double the Angle of Elevation of 45° is Radius, or the 
largeft Sine ; the Amplitude, or Range in that Elevation 
mutt be the greateft. Again, fince the Sines of Angles equi- 
diftant from right Angles ; e.gr. 8c« and ioo" are the 
fame ; and the double Angles mutt be equi-diflant from a 
righr Angle, if the fimple ones be fo : The Amplitudes 
or° Ranges at Elevations equi-diftant from 45°, muft be 
equal. 

Hence, fince as the whole Sine is to the Sine of double 
the Angle of Elevation ; fo is the Semi-parameter to the 
Amplitude ; and the whole Sine is equal to double the Sine 
of the Angle of Elevation, if that be 45' : Under the 
Angle of Elevation 45°, the Amplitude is equal to the 
Semi-parameter. 

7'. 'The greateft Range or Amplitude being given ; to 
determine the Amplitude or Range under any other given 
Angle of Elevation ; the Celerity remaining the fame. Say 
thus ; As the whole Sine is to the Sine of double the Angle 
of any other Elevation ; fo is the greateft Amplitude or 
Range, to the Amplitude required. 

Thus, fuppofe the greateft Range of a Mortar at 45', to 
be 6000 Paces, and the length of the Range at 30°, requi- 
red ; it will be found 5195 Faces. 

S°. The Velocity of a Projectile being given, to find its 
greateft Range or Amplitude. Since the Celerity of the 
'Projehile is given in the Space it will pafs over by the im- 
preffed Force ; e.gr. in one Second; there is nothing re- 
ciuired but to find the Parameter of the Path, (by Corel. 2. 
o'fthe 3d Law.) for half of this is the Amplitude or Range 
required. 

Suppofe, e.gr. the Celerity of the Proyttile fuch as that 
in one Second it will run over 1000 Feet, or nooolnches : 
If then 144000000 be divided by 1S1, the Quotient will 
give the Parameter of the Path 79558a Inches, or 0^298 
Feet. The Range or Amplitude required, therefore, ■'■ 
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AnyObieft, therefore, found within this Extent fcribe the Path A m B. 



1 2. The Altitude of the Range t m is to the eighth part 
of the Parameter, as the verfed Sine of double the Angle 
of Elevation to the whole Sine. 

Hence, 1. fince, as the whole Sine is to the verfed Sine 
of double the Angle of Elevation in one Cafe ; fo is the 
eighth part of the Parameter to the Altitude of the Ra„g e . 
And as the whole Sine is to the verfed Sine of double the 
Angle of Elevation in any other Cafe ; fo is the eighth 
part of the Parameter to the Altitude : but the Velocity 
remaining the fame, the Parameter, in different Angles of 
Elevation, will likewife be the fame : The Altitudes of 
the Ranges under different Angles of Elevations are a s 
the verfed Sines of double their Angles, a. Hence, alfo, 
the Velocities remaining the fame, the Altitudes of the 
Ranges are in a duplicate Ratio of the Sines of double the 
Angles of Elevation. 

13. The Horizontal Diftance of any Mark or ObjeB, ro . 
gethcr ivith its Height above, or Depth beneath the Hori- 
zon, being given ; to find the Angle of Elevation required to 
hit the faid ObjeB. 

Wolfius gives us the following Theorem, the Rcfult of 
a regular Inveftigation : Suppofe the Parameter = a ; 
ln = b, AI=c, the whole Sine=r. Then, as c is t„ 
i a -^-y'Q a ' — ab~c'-.) So is the whole Sine 1 5 tothe 
Angle of Elevation required R A B. 

Dr. Halley gives the following eafy, and compendious 
Geometrical Conftruclion of the Problem ; which he like. 
wife deduces from an analytical Inveftigation. 

Having the right Angle LD A (j%.480 make DA, DF, 
the greateft Range, DG the horizontal Diftance, and DB, 
D C, the perpendicular Height of the Objefl ; and draw 
GB, and make DE equal thereto, Then with the Ra- 
dius A C, and Centre E, fweep an Arch, which, if the thing 
be poffible, will interfect the Line A D in H ; and the Line 
D H being laid both ways from F, will give the Points K 
and L j to which draw the Lines G L, GK. 

Here, the Angles L G D, K G D, are the Elevations re- 
quired for hitting the Object B. 

But note, that if B be below the Horizon, its Dcfcent 
D C = D B, muft be laid upon A, fo as to have A C = to 
AD+DC. Note, likewife, that if in Defcents, DH 
be greater than F D, and fo K fall below D ; the Angle 
K G D, fhall be the Depreffion below the Horizon. 

It may be here obferved, that the Elevation fought con- 
ftantly biSects the Angle between the Perpendicular and 
the Objeft. This, the Author was not aware of, when he 
gave the firft Solution of the Problem 5 but upon difcover- 
ing it, obferves, that nothing can be more compendious; or 
bid fairer for the perfection of the Art of Gunnery ; fince 
'tis here, as eafy to fhoot with a Mortar at any Objecl in 
any fituation, as if it were on the Level ; nothing more be- 
ingrequired but to lay the Piece, fo as to pafs in the middle 
Line between the Zenith and the Objeft, and giving it the 
due Charge. See Mortar. 

14. The Times of the Projections, or Cafls under different 
Angles of Elevation, the Velocity remaining the fame, are 
as the Sines of the Angles of Elevation. 

15. TheVelocity o/« Projectile, together ivith the Angle of 
Elevation R A B being given (fig-470 5 to find the Range, or 
Amplitude A B, and the Altitude of the Range t m, and de- 

Tothe horizontal Line A B erect 



may be ftruck by thtprojetfite. 

9°. The greateft Range or Amplitude being given ; to 
find the Velocity of the Projeaile, or the Horizontal Space it 
will pafs over in a Second. Since double the greateft Am- 
plitude is the Parameter of the Path ; between double the 
greateft Amplitude and the Space pafs'd over in a Second 
by a Body falling perpendicularly, viz. 181 Paris In- 
ches, find a mean Proportional; for this will be the Space 
defctibed by the ProjeSilc in the given Second. 

Thus, if the greateft Amplitude be 1000 Feet, or 12000 
Inches, the Space required will be =/ ("12000.18 1)= 120 
Feet and 4 Inches. 

10. To determine the greateft Altitude to which aSody 
obliquely fYo)n&ti willrife. The Rule is; Biffefl the Am- 
plitude A B in t, and from the Point t erect a perpendicular 
tm; this tm will be the greateft Altitude to which the 
Body projected, according to the Direction A R, will arife. 

11. The Range or Amplitude A B, and the Angle of E- 
levation B A R, being given ; to determine the greateft Al- 
titude of the Projectile. If A R be taken for the whole 
Sine, B R will be the Sine, and A B the Co-fine of the 
Angle of Elevation BAR: Wherefore, fay, as the Co- 
iine of the Angle of Elevation is to the Sine of the fame ; 
fo is the Amplitude A B to a fourth Number ; which will 
be B R ; the fourth part whereof is the greateft Altitude 
required. 

Hence, fince from the given Velocity of a Projetlile, its 
greateft Range or Amplitude, and thence its Range under 
any other Angle, is found ; the Velocity being given, the 
greateft Altitude of the Projecfile is likewife found. 



a Perpendicular A D, which is to be the Altitude whence 
the ProjeQile falling, might acquire the given Velocity : 
On A D defcribe a Semi-circle A Q_D, cutting the Line of 
Direction A R in Q_: Thro' Q_draw C m parallel to A B, 
and make C Q_= Qffz- From the Point m let fall a Per- 
pendicular mt to AH : Laftly, thro' the Vertex M de- 
fcribe the Parabola A m B. 

Here, Am B is the Path fought, 4 C QJts Amplitude 
or Range, tm the Altitude of the Range, and 4 CD the 
Parameter. 

Hence, 1. The Velocity of a 'ProjeEiile being given, the 
Amplitudes and Altitudes of all the poffible Ranges are 
given at the fame time. For, drawing E A, we have under 
the Angle of Elevation EAB, the Altitude A I, and the 
Amplitude 4 I E : Under the Angle of Elevation FAB, 
the Altitude A H, the Amplitude 4 H F. 2. Since A Bis 
perpendicular to A D, it is a Tangent to the Circle in A : 
Hence the Angle A D Q_is equal to the Angle of Elevation 
R A B ; confequently A I M is double the Angle of Ele- 
vation, and therefore C Q; the fourth part of the Amplitude. 
is the right Sine ; A C the Altitude of the Range, the ver- 
fed Sine of double the Angle of Elevation. 

i«. The Altitude tm of a Caft>w, or its Amplitude AB, 
together with the Angle of Elevation R A B, being gi ven i 
to find the Velocity wherewith the Projetlile firft moved, 
that is, the Altitude A D, in falling from whence it «<»»<} 
acquire the like Velocity : Since A C = t m is the verier! 
Sine, CO=i AB, the right Sine of double the Angle ot 
Elevation A I Qj To the verfed Sine of double the Angle 
of Elevation, find the whole Sine, and the height or tns 
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Call. Or to the right Sine of double the Angle of Eleva- 
tion, the whole Sine and the fourth part of the Amplitude, 
find a fourth Proportional. This will be the Radius IQ_or 
j the double whereof A D is the Altitude required. 
'PROJECTION, in Mechanics, the Adion of giving a 
Projectile its Motion. See Projectile. 

If the Direction of the Force whereby the Projectile is 
put in motion, be perpendicular to the Horizon ; the Pro- 
jection is faid to bcFerpcndicular : If parallel to the apparent 
Horizon, it is faid to be a horizontal Projection : If it make 
an oblique Angle with the Horizon, the Projection is ob- 
lique. See Oblique. 

The Angle A RB, (Tab. Mechanics, jfg.47.) which 
the Line of Direction A R makes with the horizontal Line 
A B, is call'd the Jingle of Elevation of the Projectile. 

Projection, in Peripeclive, the Appearance or Re- 
prefentation of an Objecl on the perfpective Plane. See 
Plane. 

The Projection, e.gr. of a Point, as A, (Tab. Perspec- 
tive, jig 1.) is a Point a thro which the Optic Kay O A 
paffesfrom the objective Point, thro' the Plane, to theEyej 
or the Point a wherein the Plane cuts the optic Ray. 

And hence is ealily conceiv'd what is meant by the Pro- 
jection of a Line, a Plane, or a Solid. See Perspective. 

Projection of the Sphere in 'Piano, isa Reprefentation 
of the Icveral Points or Places of the Surface of the Sphere, 
. and of the Circles dcfcribed thereon, or of any affign'd parts 
thereot, fuch as they appear to the Eye fituate at a given 
diilance, upon atranfparent Plane placed between the Eye 
and the Sphere. See Sphere. 

For the Laws of this 'Projection, fee Perspective ; the 
Projection of the Sphere being only a particular Cafe of 
Peripeclive. 

The principal Ufe of the Projetlion of the Sphere is in 
the Conllruction of Plamfpheres, and particularly Maps 
and Cherts 5 which are faid to be of this or that Projection, 
according to the feveral Situations of the Eye, and the per- 
fpective Plane with regard to the Meridians, Parallels, and 
other Points and Places to be reprefented. See Plani- 
sphere, ci/C. 

The moil ufual ProjeBion of Maps of the World is that 
on the Plane of the Meridian, which exhibitsa right Sphere; 
the firtt Meridian being the Horizon. The next is that on 
the Plane of the Equator, wherein the Pole is in the Cen- 
tre, and the Meridians the Radii of a Circle, %$c. This re- 
prefents a parallel Sphere. 

See the Application of the liottrine of the Projection of 
the Sphere, in the Conflruclion of the various kinds of Maps, 
under the Article Map. 

'the 'Projetlion of the Sphere is ufually divided into Or- 
thographic and Stenographic 3 to which may be added 
Gnombnic. 

OrthographicVRoj-ECTiou, is that wherein the Superfi- 
cies of the Sphere is drawn on a Plane, cutting it in the 
Middle 5 the Eye being placed at an infinite dillance verti- 
cally to one of the Hemifpheres. See Orthographic. 

Zaies and Properties of the Orthographic Projection. 

1. The Rays by which the Eye at an infinite diflance 
perceives any Object, are parallel. 

2. A right Line perpendicular to the Plane of the Pro- 
jetlion is projecied into a Point, where that right Line cuts 
the Plane of the 'Projetlion. 

3. A rightLine, as A B, or CD, (fig. 17.) not perpendi- 
cular, but either parallel or oblique to the Plane of the 
'Projetlion, is projected into a right Line, as E F, or G H, 
and is always comprehended between the extreme Perpen- 
diculars AF, and BE. 

4. The 'Projetlion of the right Line A B, is the greater! 
when A B is parallel to the Plane of the Projetlion. 

5. Hence it is evident, that a Line parallel to the Plane of 
the Projetlion, is projecied into a right Line equal to itfelf; 
hut if it be oblique to the Plane of the Projetlion, 'tis pto- 
jecled into one which is lefs. 

6. A plane Sutface as A BCD, (fig. 18.) atright Angles 
to the Plane of the Projetlion, is projecied into that right 
Line;e.£?\ AB.inwhich it cuts the Plane ofthe Projetlion. 

Henceit is evident, that the Circle B C A D, ftanding 
at right Angles to the Plane of the Projetlion, which 
paflVs thro' its Centre, is projecied into that Diameter A B, 
in which it cuts the Plane of the Projetlion. 

It is likewife evident, that any Arch, ascc, is projecied 
into equal to C a, C b, which is the right Sine of that 
Arch ; and the complimental Arch c A is projecied into 
oA, the verfedSine ofthe fame Arch C C. 

7- A Circle parallel to the Plane of the Projetlion, is 
projecied into a Circle equal to itfelf; and a Circle oblique 
«o the Plane of the Projetlion, is projecied into an El- 

lipfis. 

Siereographic Projection, is that wherein the Surface 
and Circles of the Sphere are drawn upon the Plane of a 
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great Circle, the Eye being 
Stereographic. 
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the Pole of that Circle. See 



Properties ofthe Stereographic Proj ectioh. 

1. In this Projetlion, a right Circle is proiefled into a 
Line of half Tangents. 

2. The Reprefentation of a right Circle, perpendicularly 
oppofed to the Eye, will be a Circle in the Plane of the 
Projetlion. 

3. The Reprefentation of a Circle placed oblique to the 
Eye, will be a Circle in the Plane of the 'Projetlion. 

4. If a great Circle be to be projefled upon the Plane of 
another great Circle, its Centre will lie in the Line of Mea- 
fures, dillant from the Centre of the primitive by the Tan- 
gent of its Elevation above the Plane of the primitive. 

5. If a leffer Circle, whole Poles lie in the Plane of the 
Projetlion, were to be projeQed ; the Centre of its Re- 
prefentation would be in the Line of Meafures, diflant from 
the Centre of the primitive, by the Secant of the leffer 
Circles diflance from its Pole, and its Semi-diameter or Ra- 
dius, be equal to the Tangent of that diflance. 

6. If a leffer Circle were to be projecied, whofe Poles 
lie not in the Plane of the Projetlion, its Diameter in the 
Projetlion, if it falls on each fide of the Pole of the Pri- 
mitive, will be equal to the Sum of the half Tangents of - 
its greateft and neareft Diflance from rhe Pole of the Pri- 
mitive, fet each way from the Centre of the Primitive in the 
Line of Meafures. 

7. If a leffer Circle to be projecied, fall entirely on one 
fide of the Pole of the Projetlion, and do not encompafs 
it' 3 then will its Diameter be equal to the difference of the 
half Tangents of its greateft and neareft diflance from the 
Pole of the Primitive, fet off from the Centre of the Pri- 
mitive one and the fame way in the Line of Meafures. 

8. In the Stereographic Projetlion, the Angles made by 
the Circles of the Surface of the Sphere, are equal to the 
Angles made by their Representatives in the Plane of their 
Projection. 

Gnomonic Projection of th: Sphere, fee GnomoniC 
Projection. 

Project ion of Globes, i$c. fee Glop,e,£-?c. 
Projection, in Alchytny, the calling of a certain, 
imaginary Powder, call'd Powder of Projetlion, into a Cru- 
cible, or other Veffel full of prepared Metal, or other Mat- 
ter, which is to be hereby tranfmuted into Gold. Se« 
Pokvder (/Projection. 

Powder of Projection, or of the Philofopher's 
Stone, is a Powder iuppofed to have the Virtue of changing 
any quantity of an imperfeel Metal, as Copper, or Lead, 
into a more perfeel one, as Silver or Gold ; by the admix- 
ture of a little quantity thereof. See Transmutation. 

The Mark to which the Alchymitls direel all their En- 
deavours, is to find the Powder of Projetlion ; which every 
one of 'em has been within an Ace of, an hundred times. 
See Alchymy. 

For the Characters, Properties, Virtues, &c. of this 
Powder, fee Philosopher's Stone. 

Projection in'Building, fee Projecture. 
PROJECTIVE dialling, a Method of Drawing, by a 
Method of Projection, the true Hour-Lines, Furniture of 
Dials, cifc. on any kind of Surface whatfoever, without any 
regard had to the Situation of thofe Surfaces, either as to 
Declination, Reclination, or Inclination. See Dialling. 

PROJECTURE, in Architecture, the Out-jetting, or 
Prominency, which the Mouldings and Members have, be- 
yond the Naked of the Wall, Column, &c. See Naked, 
Column, &c. 

Thefe the Greeks call Ecphoree, the Italians Spcrti, the 
French Sallies, our Workmen frequently Sailings over, and 
the LatinsProjetla, from projicio, I cafl forward ; whence 
the Englijb, Projeclure. 

Vitruvius gives it as a general Rule, that all the projec- 
ting Members in Buildings have their Projeflltres equal to 
their Heights : But this is not to be underflood of the par- 
ticular Members, or Mouldings, as Dentils, Corona's, the 
Fafciae of Architraves, the Abacus of the Tit/can and 3)o- 
ric Capital, t£c. but only ofthe Projeclures of entire Cor- 
nices, $$c. See Cornice, cevc. 

The great Point of Building, according to fome modern 
Architects, confifls in knowing how to vary the Proportions 
of Projetlures, &c. agreeably to the Circumflances ofthe 
Building: Thus, fay they, the nearnefs and remotenefs 
making a difference in the View, requires different Pro- 
jetlures ; but 'tis evident the Antients had no fuch Intention. 
See Proportion. 

The Projeclure of the Bafe and Cornice of Pedeftals, 
M. Perrault obferves, is greater in the antique than 
the modern Buildings by one third ; which feems to 
follow, in good meafure, from the Antients proportioning 
this Projeclure to the height ofthe Pedeftals ; whereas 
the Moderns make the projeclure the fame in all the 
Orders, tho' the height of the Pedeflal be very different. 
10 R Th? 
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to Cuncifenefs and Laco- 



The reafon of this Change which the Moderns have made 
of the antique, the fame Author refers to a View to the 
Appearance of Solidity. See Pedestal. 

PROLABIA, Fore-Lips ; a Term in Anatomy for that 
part of the Labia which jets out. See Labia. 

PROLATE, in Geometry, an Epithet apply dtp a 
Spheroid produced by the Revolution of a Semi-Ellipns 
about its longer Diameter. See Spheroid. 

If the Solid be formed by the Revolution of a Semi- 
Ellipfis about its ftiorter Diameter, it is call'd an Oblate 
Spheroid, of which Figure is the Earth we inhabit, and, 
perhaps, all the Planets too ; having their Equatorial Dia- 
meter longer than their Polar. See Oblate. 

PROLATION, in Mufic, the A3 of Shaking, or 
making fcveral Inflections of the Voice, on the fame Syl- 

* PROLEPSIS, a Figure in Rhctrric, by which we anti- 
cipate, or prevent what might be objected by the Adver- 
fary. See Figure. 

Thus; It may perhaps be objected, &c. 

The Word in the original Greek, nrejM^H, fignifies Pre- 
occcupation. _ , , . , „.,, . . 

PROLEPTIC "Difeafe, a Diftemper which ftill antici- 
pates or whofe Paroxyfm returns fooner, and fooner, every 
day ;' as is frequently the Cafe in Agues, &c. 

PROLIFIC, in Medicine, fomcthing that has the Qua- 
lities necetfliry for generating. See Fecundity. 

Some Phyficians pretend to diftinguiiTi whether or no the 
Seed be 'Prolific. See Seep. . . 

PROLIXITY, in Difcourfe, the Fault of entering into 
too minute a Detail ; of being too long, precife.and circum- 
ilantial to a degree of Tedioufnefs. See Style 

'Prolixity is the Vice oppofitt 
nifm. SeeLACONicAL. - . 

'Prolixity is a Fault commonly charged on Gmccardin, 
Gaflcndus, &c. F. Rapin obferves, that formal Harangues, 
at the Head of an Army, and Deliberations of naueous 
'Prolixity, formerly fo frequent, are now dialed in all the 
better Hiitoties. 

PROLEGOMENA, in Philology, preparatory Obser- 
vations, or Difcourfe* prefixed to a Book, iSc. containing 
fomethiog neceffary for the Reader to be apprized of, to 
enable him the better to underftand the Book, to enter 
deeper into a Science, &c. , 

1 he generality of Arts and Sciences require fome previ- 
ous Inftruaions, fome Prolegomena. 

The Word is Greek wa^yA"', f° rm d of "c^W". to 
'Preface. See Preface. . 

PROLOCUTOR, of the Convocation, the Speaker, or 
Chairman of that ArTembly. See Convocation. 

The Archbifhop of Canterbury*, by his Office, Frefi- 
dent, or Chairman of the Upper Houfe of Convocation 

The Prolocutor of the Lower Houfe is an Officer chofen 
by the Members the firft day of their meeting ; and to be 
approved of by the Higher. 

•Tis by the Prolocutor their Affairs, Debates, i£c. are to 
be diteBed ; and their Refolutions, Meffages, &c. deliver d 
to the higher Houfe: By him all things propounded to 
the Houfe are read, Suffrages coHeired, &c. 

PROLOGUE, Prolocus, in Dramatic Poetry, a Dil- 
courfe addref.-'d to the Audience before the Drama or Play 
begin. See Drama. 

The original Intention of the <Prolcgue was to advertife 
the Audience of the Subjeft of the Piece, and to prepare 
them to enter more eafily into the Aaron ; and fometimes 
to make an Apology for the Poet. - 

This laft Article feems to have almoft excluded the two 
former, in the Englijb Drama ; and to be in fole poffeffion 
of the 'Prologue. . .. , 

The Prologue is of a much more antient Standing than 
the Epilogue. See Epilogue. 

The French have left off the Ufe of Prologues ; thofe few 
they now and then make, have nothing in them of the genu- 
ine Prolorue ; as bearing no relation to the Subjea, but be- 
ing mere Flourifhes or Harangues in praife of the King, &c. 

In the antient Theatre, the 'Prologus was properly the 
A8or who rehears'd the Prologue : The Prologus was e- 
ifeem''d one of the Dramatis Perfon£, and never appear 'd 
in the Piece in any other Charader ; fo that the Learned 
are furprized to find Mercury in Plautus's Amphitryo, 
fpeakinc ; the 'Prologue, and yet a3ing a confiderable part 
in the Play afterwards. 

The Prolcue, therefore, among them was a part ot tne 
Piece ; indeed,"™! an effential, but an accelTary part. 

With us the 'Prologue is no part at all ; but fometh.ng in- 
tirelydiftinaanda-part: With them the Drama was open d 
with the appearance of the 'Prologue; with us tis not open d 
till after the Pro'ogas is retir'd : with us therefore the 
Currain is kept dole till after the 'Prologue, with them it 
muft have been withdrawn before. 

Hence proceeds a ftill more confiderable Difference, in 



the praaice of the 'Prologue : For with us the Prokgus 
fpeaks in his real or perional CharaBer ; 'tis Mr. Booth or 
Mrs.O/^feWfpeaks, not Cato or Andromache : With them 
the 'Prologue fpoke in his Dramatic Charafler, not a5 <Tur- 
pins or Attilius, but as 'Prologus. 

With us, he direas his Speech to the Audience, con- 
fider'd as in a Play-houfe ; to Fir, Box, and Gallery: With 
them, he ought, in propriety, to have fpoke as to a Cho- 
rus of Byltanders, or Perfons to be prefent at the real Ac- 
tion : But this being in good meafure inconfiftent with 
theDefign of the 'Prologue; their Perfons fpoke in their 
Dramatic Capacity to tne Audience in its perfonal Capa- 
city i which was an Irregularity that either the good Foitune, 
or the good Scnfe of the Moderns, have freed them from. 

They had three Kinds of Prologues ; the firft vmSmixi,, 
wherein the Poet deliver'd the Argument of the Piece; the 
fecond auwmdi, wherein the Poet recommended himfelf 
or his Piece to the People ; the third tmf^mi:, wherein 
Objeaions were obviated, &c. 

The Word 'Prologue is form'd from the Greek ■nej^'y&, 
'Prteloquium, Fore-Speech. 

PROLUSION, Prolusio, in Literature, a Term ap- 
ply'd to certain Pieces or Compofitions, made previoufly to 
others ; by way of Prelude, or Exercife. 

Siomede calls the Culex of Virgil, and his other Opitf- 
cula, Prolufions; becaufe wrote before the great ones. 

The Trolufions of Strada are very ingenious pieces : The 
famous M. Huet, Bifhop of Auranches, has all Strada's 
Prolllfions by heart. 

PROMETHEUS, in the antient Aflronomy, was the 
Name of a Conllellation of the Northern Hcmifphere; 
now call'd Hercules, or Engonajis. See Hercules. 

PROMISE, in Law, is when a Man binds himfelf by hfs 
Word to perform fuch an Aa as is agreed on and concluded 
with another, upon a valuable Confidcration. Sec Con- 
tract, Pact, Covenant, c5c 

PROMONTORY, in Geography, a Point of Land, or 
a Rock, projeaing out into the Sea ; the Extremity of 
which to the Sea-ward, is ufually call'd a Cape, or an Head- 
land. See Cape. 

PROMOTERS, in Law, thofe Perfons, who in popular 
and penal Aaions, do profecute Offenders in their Name, 
and the King's ; and are entitled to part of the Fines and 
Penalties for their pains. 

Thefe, among the Romans, were call'd guadruplatores, 
or Ttelatores. 

Sir Pho: Smith obferves, that Promoters belong chiefly 
to the Exchequer and King's-Bench. My Lord Coke calls 
them, turbidum Hominum Genus, ; Inft. 

PROMPT Payment, ready Money, fee Payment. 

In many Cafes there is a Difcount for Prompt Payment. 
Sec Discount, Rebate, £i?c. 

PROMPTER, in the Drama, an Officer pofted behind 
the Scenes, whofe Bufinefs is to watch attentively the 
Aaors fpeaking on the Stage, in order to fugged and pur 
them forward, when at a ft and ; to correct them when 
amifs, &c. in rheir parts. 

PROMULGATED, Promulced, Prcmugattts, fome- 
thing publifh'd or proclaim'd. 

In this fenfe we fay, the Je-wip Law was promulgated by 
Mcfes: The Promulgation of the New Law was chiefly 
effeaed by the ApofUes and Difciples. 

PRONAOS, in the antient Architeaure, a Porch to a 
Church, Palace, or other fpacious Building. See Porch. 

PRONATION, among Anatomifls. The Radius of the 
Arm has two kinds of Motions ; the one call'd Pronation, 
the other Supination. See Radius. 

Pronation, is when the Palm of the Hand is turn'd 
downwards; Supination, when the back of the Hand is 
downwards. 

There are two Mufcles, whereby the Pronation is effec- 
red, call'd 

PRONATORS, Pronatores, in Anatomy, two Muf- 
cles of the Radius, which ferve to turn the Palm of the 
Fland downwards. See Pronation. 

They are diftinguifh'd by the Names of Rotundas and 
Quadrants. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Promts, that which 
lies on the Fore-fide. 

The Radius has two other Mufcles, call'd Supinators, 
which have an oppofite Effcfl. See Supinators. 

Pronator Radii Quadrants, or Brevis, riles broad and 
flefhy, from the lower and inner part of the Ulna ; and 
paffing tranfverfely over the Ligament that joins the Ra- 
dius to the Ulna, is inferted into the fupcrior and external 
part of the Radius : which it helps to pull inwardly ; to- 
gether with the ' ,. i 

Pronator Radii Rotundas, or Teres, a Mufcle which 
rifes flefhy, from the internal Extuberance of the Os Hu- 
meri, where thofe bending the Carpus and Fingers do a- 
rife ; and firmly adhering to the Flexor Carpi Radialn, 
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■defcends obliquely downwards to its flefliy Infertion a little 
above the Radius, in the middle externally : Its Ufe is 
to move the Radius and Palm inwards. 

PRONOUN, Pronomen, in Grammar, a part of 
Speech ufed in lieu of a Noun, or Name ; whence the 
Denomination; from fro and nomen t q.d. For-Nwn, or 
-^ame. See Noun. 

j\s it would have been difagreeable to have been always 
repeating the fame Name ; there are Words invented in 
all Languages, to fave the Neceffity thereof, and to per- 
fonate Names: as, 7, thou, he, $£c. 

As Nouns are the Marks, or Signs, of Things ; 'Pronouns 
are of Nouns. 

Father Huffier /hews, that Tronouns are real Nouns or 
Names; and that all the difference between what the 
Grammarians call Nouns, and Tronouns, is, that the for- 
mer are more particular, and the latter more general. 

They are call'd Tronouns, becaufeufed in the place of 
particular Nouns : Indeed, fometimes they don't fill the 
place of Nouns entirely, but need other Words to affifr. 
them, to exprefs the ObjecT: fpoke of; Such, e.gr. are 
who, whoever, &c. which don't exprefs any determinate 
Object whereof a Thing may be affirm'd, unlefs accom- 
pany'd with another Word, efpecially a Verb : As, Who- 
ever labours, deferves a Reward. 

Thefe, Father %i$zer calls Incomfdeat Pronouns, to di- 
ftinguifh them from thofe which exprefs an Object com- 
pleatly 5 as, 7, thou, he, &c. 

The Grammarians ordinarily diftinguifli Tronouns into 
four dalles, with regard to their different Signification, 
Formation, £5>c viz. Pronouns Perfonal, Relative, Pof- 
fejfivs, and 2)emonfirative ; to which may be added, Inde- 
terminate Pronouns. 

Perfonal Pronouns, are thofe ufed in lieu of Names of 
particular Perfons : Such are, 7, thou, he, we, ye, they. 
See Person and Personal. 

Pronouns Relative, which Suffier calls Modificative, or 
Determinative , are thofe placed after Nouns, with which 
they hive fuch Affinity, that without them they fignify no- 
thing : Such are, qui, who, that, &C. See Relative. 

Tronoims Tojjejjive, are thofe which exprefs what each 
poffeffes, or what belongs to him ; as, raine, thine, his, &c. 
See Relative. 

Thefe are pure Adjedives ; and only differ from the reft, 
by the relation they bear to Tronouns whence they are 
deriv'd, and by fome particular Inflections which they have 
in fome Languages. See Adjective. 

Tronouns i)e?nonflrative, ihofe which ferve to indicate, 
or point out the Subject fpoke of; as, this, thofe, &c. See 
Demonstrative. 

Laftly, Tronouns Indefinite, are thofe which exprefs their 
Object indeterminately ; as whoever, any, ^c. Thefe co- 
incide with what F. Suffier calls Incompleat Tronouns. 

Pronouns are likewife divided into Subjlantive an&Ad- 
jeBive. 

To the firft belong, I, thou, ye : To the fecond, hs,flie, 
they, it, my, mine, who, what, £S;c. 

Tronouns may be confider'd in two States; the firft, or 
foregoing State; as I, we: The fecond, or following one 5 
as me, us. 

PRONOUNCING, Pronunciation, in Painting, the 
marking, and expreffing the parts of all kinds of Bodies 
with that degree of Force, neceffary to make them more, 
or lefs diftinfr, and confpicuous. 
Thus the Painters, in fpeaking of a Piece, fay, thefe or 

I thefe parts are well pronoun^ d h which is a metaphorical 
Way of fpeaking; as when we fay, that a Man who talks 
well, has a fine Prommciation. See Expression. 

PRONUNCIATION, in Grammar, the Manner of ar- 
ticulating or founding the Words of a Language reprefented 
to the Eye by Writing and Orthography. SeeWoRD, Lan- 
guage, Sound, He. 

From the Definition it would feem, that the Tronuncia- 
tion were only the Image of the Orthography. But as we 
pronounce before we write, and only write to exprefs what 
we pronounce; *tis morejuft to lay down the Tronuncia* 
tiono.s the Rule, and Model of Orthograghy. See Ortho- 
graphy. 

Tronunciation makes much the mod difficult Article of 
a written Grammar : In effe£t, a Book only expreffing it 
felf to the Eyes, in a Matter that concerns the Ears ; the 
Cafe feems next a-kin to that of teaching the Blind to di- 
ftinguifh Colours. See Grammar. 

Hence it is, that there is no part fo defective in the Gram- 
mars, as the Tronunciatioji ; forthe Writer has frequently no 
Term, whereby to give the Reader an Idea of the S >und 
he would exprefs ; for want of a proper Term, therefore, 
he frequentlv fubftitutes a vitious or precarious one. 

Thus the French Grammarians ordinarily tell us, that 
the Vowels a, e, i, &c. are pronounced in French the fame 
as in Latin; never confiderintj, that there is not any known 
and determinate Tronunciation of the Latin; but each 
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Nation, now, Pronounces the Roman Characters in the 
Matin, the fame as it pronounces thofe fame Charaftcrsin 
i." ° L W " La , n g u "g e - Thus the Latin atcus, is pronoune'd 
by the Engltfi, fehis ; and by the Italians, tchekous, efc. 

Hence ir appears, that the Relation between Sounds and 
Characters, as well as between Things and Words, is pure- 
ly arbitrary and national. 

Indeed, Plato feems of a contrary Sentiment, and will 
have a natural Relation between Words and the Things they 
exprefs ; as there is a natural Relation between the Signs 
made by Mutes, and the things they would intimate. So 
that according to 'Plato, to every fevcral Word there mu'ft 
be a feveral Motion of the Mouth relative to the Aflicn ex- 
prefs d by the Word. 

Whether or no there might be fuch a thing in the primi- 
tive Language, wc dare not undertake ; but 'tis certain fuch 
a relation would require a Facility of Conrorfions in the 
Mouth, to which we are Strangers. 

To give a jufl and precife Idea of the Tronunciation of a 
Language, it feems neceffary to fix, as nearly as poffible, 
all the leveral Sounds employ'd in the Pronunciation of 
that Language : This Mr. I.odivick has done in his At- 
tempt towards an univetfal Alphabet ; where he enume- 
rates forty-three feveral fimple Sounds; (fome of 'em, 
indeed, Grangers to the Englip Language) and F. Suffier, 
who gives thirty-three feveral Sounds in the French Tongue, 
twenty-nine in the Italian, thirty in the German, twenty- 
two in the Spaniflj, and twenty-four in the Englijb. Sje 
Alphabet. 

TheFrench Language is clogg'd with a difficulty in Fro- 
mtneiation, from which moil oihers are free ; and it con- 
fiflsinthis, that mod of their Words have two different 
Pronunciations ; the one in common Profe, the other in 
Verio. 

In Profe, e.gr. they omit the Pronunciation of the final 
s in the Plural of Nouns, and of the I in the third Perfon 
of the Plural of Verbs, and of feveral other final Confo- 
nants ; but in Verfe they pronounce M. 

Thus, in a quoi ban rcveiller mes Mufes endormies ? the 
final s 01 Mufes \s pronounced; and in Milled mi He douceurs 
y femblent attachees ; the t of 'femtlent is to be pronounced. 
AAA. to this, that in Profe, they fofien the Sound ofa 
great many Words, pronouncing, craire for croire ; but in 
Poetry the genuine Pronunciation is retain'd. See Eng- 
lish, French, &c. 

Pronunciation is alfo ufed for the fifth and laft part 
of Rhetoric, which confifls in regulating and varying the 
Voice and Gefiure agreeably to the Matter and Words'; fo, 
as more effectually to pcrfuade, and touch the Hearers. 
See Rhetoric. 

The Pronunciation is of fuch Importance, that Z)emo- 
ftbeues call'd it the fitfi, the fecond, and the third Part of 
Eloquence. 

^ £hiintilian defines the Pronunciation, Vocis £5? Vultus S? 
Corporis modcratio cum vennjlate ; a decent, agreeable 
manner of managing the Voice, Gefiure, and Action of 
the whole Body. 

Cicero, fomewhere, calls it qugdam Corporis Eloqnentia, 
a certain Eloquence of the Body ; and in another Place 
Serine Corporis, the Language, or Speech of the Body. 

Pronunciation is the fame with what we otherwife call 
Action. See Action. 

Some Writers, particularly Mr. Henley, confound it with 
Elocution, which is a very different thing. That Author, 
when he llyles himfelf Refiorer of the antient Elocution, 
means of the antient Tronunciation. See Elocution. 

There are three Things which come under the Pronun- 
ciation ; the Memory, Voice, and Gefiure. See each under 
its proper Article. 

Auguflus, to avoid being balk'd by his Memory, and at 
the fume time fave the trouble of getting off by Heart, 
ufed to harangue from a Writing ; as we are told by 'Dio 
and Suetonius. 

Pronunciation, in Painting 5 fee Pronouncing. 
PROf, l t , in Arithmetic, an Operation whereby the Truth 
and Jui ; :iefs of a Calculation is examin'd and afcertain'd. 
See Calculat ion. 

The proper Proof is always by the contrary Rule : Thus 
Subtraction is the Proof of Addition, and Multiplication of 
Divifion j and vice verja. Sec Addition, Substrac- 
tion, %$c. 

The Proof o{ Multiplication by 9 or by 7, are precarious. 
See Multiplication. 

There would need no Proofs in Arithmetic, were it not 
that a Man is liable to make Miflakes ; for all the Rules 
and Operations being built on Demonilration, 'lis thence 
we are affured of their Truth and Cerrirude. See De- 
monstration. 

The Proof, then, docs not confirm the Rule, but only 
fhews us whether or no we have apply'd it right. SeeRuLE. 
Proof, in Law, Logic, Z£c. the Mediums, or Arguments 
ufed to evince the Truth of any thing. See Truth. 

Ic 
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tnLw, uliteralProofor Proof w-writing, ispreferable Thefecond, Profrium fecundo modo, is what sore, 

to a Teftimonial. The Ordonnance de Moulins excludes all the whole Species, but agrees likewife to another ■ nh ? 

Proof by Witneffes for Loans of above ioco Livres. See they call omni fed nonfoli. ' 

Evidence, Witness, Testimony,^. Thus to have two Feet isproper to a Man, but is likewT 

The 'Proof of Crimes was antiently effected among our proper to a Bird. " e 

Anceftors, divers ways; viz. by Duel or Combat, Fire, '1 he third Proprium tertiomodo, is that which agre 

Water, Sfc. See Purgation, Duel, Fire, Water, to a fingle Species, but not at all times ; omnizi Mi /W„" 

i$c. fimfer-. A- 



to grow grey, according to Porphyry, is *„ 
er to a Man, but 'tis to an old Man. ■• 

The laft, and higheft, Proprium quarto modo, is lrm 
which alone agrees to one Kind, to all the Individuals 
thereof, and atalltimes; omni, fill, £5 femper. Thus ,h e 
Faculty ol Laughing is proper to Man; of Neighing to 
Horfes, £fc. And 'tis this that Porphyry calls the true 
Proper. See Essence, g?c. 

The firtt three Species ate only Accidents of the fifth 
vulgar Predicable, to which they directly belong. See 
Predicarle. 

The fourth is an Univerfal agreeing to every Individual 
or Sabjefl of Fredication of any Species, in fuch Manner' 
. as to be always found abfolutely in the Species alone, but 
ied, and feal'd ; and three days after open'd ; when, if not at every determinate time : Thus Man alone is natu- 
there be no Marks of the Burn or Scald, the Accufed is de- rally rifible ; not that he is always Laughing, but has the 
clared Innocent. Faculty of Laughing at all times. See Definition. 

In the Kingdom of Sittm, to have Proof of & Crime, the Proper, in refpect of Words, is uiiderttood of theirim- 
Party is obliged to wafh his Hands in boiling Oil, or to walk mediate and particular Signification ; or that directly and 
on burning Coals ; from either of which he mull come out peculiarly attach'd to 'em. 
untouched to be reputed Innocent. In this Senfe the Word Hands oppofed to Figurative and 

Sometimes they oblige the two contending Parties to Metaphorical. Sec Figurative i£c. 
plunge under Water ; and he who flays there longefl, gains Prop er is alfo laxly ufed in a' Moral Senfe, to denote 
theCaufe: And fometimes to fwallow a Grain of Rice, fomcthing that is ufually found inThings ; as their particular 
prepar'd and charm'd by their Doctors ; he who is able to or fpecific Virtues, S$c. 

In this fenfe we fay. Magnanimity is the proper Virtus 



The Proof by red-hot Iron was very frequent : The 
Accufed, to purge himfelf, was here obliged to make an 
Oath as he touch'd the Iron. The Formula, Ceremonies, 
Prayers, &c. made on this Occafion, are ftill extant in the 
Notes at the end of the Capitularies ofCharlemaign. See 
Ordeal. 

This Cuflom was abrogated by the Emperor Frederic ; 
but flill obtains in Mingrelia ; as we are told by Lamberti, 
in his Relation inferted in Thevenot's Voyages. 

If they cannot have Proof of a Crime, a Crofs is laid at 
the bottom of a Caldron full of boiling Water ; out of 
which the Accufed is obliged to fetch it with his naked 
Hand and Arm : This done, th« Arm is put up in a Ba 
fe; " ' 



of Heroes. See Hero. 

The Word is alfo ufed for the natural Qualities neceffiry 
to fucceed in a thing. In this fenfe we fay, People of 
gorous Temperament ait proper for the Army; 



. hot, 



fwallow it, is declared Innocent, and carried home in Tri- 
umph ; and the Accufer punifh'd. 

This looks like an Imitation of what was done among the 
flews ; to have Proof of Adultery. 

The Proof by Combat is likewife faid to fubfift among 
the Mingrelians. SeeCoMEAT. 

PROPAGATION, the A3 of Multiplying the Kind ; 
or of producing the like in the way of natural Generation. 
See Generation. 

Some Plants are only propagated by Sowing ; as Wheat, Names, which are diftinguiih'd into Proper, a ! 
Poppies, i£e. The Reafon is, that the Stem in thefe Plants lative. See Noun. 

withers and dies away, and confequently is incapable of be- Man is the Appellative, Peter the proper Name. See 
ing planted : And as to the Root, the whole Force and Appellative. 

Effect thereof paffes into the Ear, or Spica, which being "[ha proper Name among Chriftians is that impofed at 
ufeful part of the Plant, exhaufls the whole. See Baptifm. See Name. 



the cold and phlegmatic are proper torStudy. TheRorMiis 
became lefs proper for War, in proportion as they orcw 
more learned and polite. 

Proper, in Grammar, is a Term apply'd to Nouns, or 



th 

Seed and Sowing. 

Sometimes Plants are propagated by the Roots, as the 
Anemonies, &c. In which Cafe, there is a confiderable 
Stock of Seminal or Spermatick Virtue ftill referv'd in 
the Root, fo as to be in a condition for /hooting new Fibres 
upon any favourable occafion. See Root. 

Sometimes, a Branch lopp'd off, and fet in the Ground, 
fliall ilioot into a new Plant; as we fee in the Willow, Vine, 



Proper Fratlion, is fuch a one as hath its Numerator 
lefs rhan the Denominator. 

Such is J, or -f, which is really lefs than Unity ; and 
therefore, properly fpcaking, aFraflion. See Fraction.' 

Proper, in the Civil Jurif-prudence, is apply'd j n on- 
pofition to acquired ; for an Inheritance derived by direct 
or collateral Succeffion. See Goons. 

By the French Laws, a Teftator can only difpofe of one 



Poplar, &c. And fometimes a^ Truncheon fhall do^the fifth of hisprofer Effefls ; the paternal Relations inherit 

'he paternal Propria, and the Maternal the Maternal ones: 
Sj that Propria always return to the Line whence they 
proceed. 

The Origin of the Law which fixes this difference be- 
tween Propers, and Acquefls, is not known ; neither the 
Greeks nor Romans having ever made any fuchdiftinction. 

Indeed, it feems founded on this Principle of natural 
Equity, that Men are ufually defirous to preferve and 
attach to their Family, the Goods they have received from 
their Fore-fathers ; and to tranfroit them to thofe defending 
from the fame Stock. 

Proper fometimes, alfo, flands as a Reduplicative, 
fetving to mark or defign a thing more exprcily and' 
formally. 

In this fenfe we fay, Jefus Chrift came to redeem the 
World in his proper Perfon. The King did fuch and fuch 
a thing of his own proper Motion. 

PROPERTY, or Propriety, that which conflitutes or 
denominates a thing proper ; or, it is a particular Virtue, 
or Quality which Nature has beflow'd on fomethins See 
Proper. b ' 

Thus, Colour is a Pn>/e«)> of Light ; Extenfion, Figure, 
Divifibility, and Impenetrability, are Properties of Body. 
See Colour, Body, (Sc. 

Every Day difcovers new Properties in the Load-ftone. 
See Magnet. 

PROPERTY, or Propriety, in Law, ftrictly fpeak- 
ing, is the higheft Right a Man can have to a thing ; 
and fuch as no ways depends on any other Man's Courtefy. 
See Right. 



fame. In this Cafe, the Plants being of a very porous Tex- 
ture, readily imbibe Nourifhmenr, and take Root. This 
Method of Propagation is particularly remarkable in the 
Vine, any part of which put any how in the Ground, will 
become a Plant. The little Chips of Elm are faid to do 
the fame. Sec Branch and Planting. 

Whena Branch or Arm of a Vine fhoots too great a length, 
or withers towards the Extreme, or grows too fmall to 
feed its Grapes,'tis ufual to cut pieces of it off, and put 'em 
in theGround ; which readily grow into thriving Plants. 

Nay, fometimes, to bring up young Plants, and make 
'em grow and advance the fader, efpecially Lemon,Orange, 
and Citron Trees ; they pafs a Branch or Shoot of an old 
Tree, without cutting it off, thro' an Aperture of a Vcfiel 
fill'd with good Earth ; upon which, the Pores opening by 
the Moiilure and Warmth, Roots prefently burfl forth, 
which being furnifh'd with Food both from the Earth and 
the parent Plant, grow at a great rate, and are foon in a 
Condition to be feparated from the Parenr, and fliift for 
themfelves. See Stock, Dwarf, £5?c. 

Lallly, Plants are fometimes, alfo, propagated by Bulbs. 
See Bolo. 

PROPER, fomething naturally, and effentially belong- 
ing to any Being. 

The School-Philofophers, after Porphyry, diftinguifhfour 
kinds of Propers, or Modes of Propriety ; which are ex- 
prefs'd in the following Verfe : 

Eft Medicus, Sips, Caneficns, Rifibilifque. 



Thefirft, calldPROPRiuM/r^^ , s whatagree, In this Senfe, none in our Kingdom have the Property of 
toa&i|leSpec.e s ,buti.ottoalltheIndiv.dual 8! Thisthey any Lands or Tenements, except the King, in Right of his 
cMfoli fed, ion omm As, to be a Geometrician, a Phyfician, Crown ; all other Lands being of the nature of Fee, and 
a Dmne, £i°c. which are thmff proper to Man; but not to held of the King either mediately or immediately. See 

Fee, King,SJV. 

•Pro- 



all Men. 
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^propriety, however, is ufed for that Right in Lam 
and Tenements which common Perfons have ; importing as 
much as Utile Dominium, tho' not tDiretlum. 
, There are three Manners of Right or Property , viz. 
(property abfolute, Property qualified, and Property pof- 
feflory. See Proprietor and Fee. 

Incumbents have not the Propriety of Benefices^ they 
have only the Enjoyment thereof. See Benefice. 

The Monks have a long time difputed whether they had 
the Propriety of the Bread they eat, or only theUfe. 

One may give the Propriety of an Eftate, yet referve 
theUfufruit ; by the Death of the Ufufructuary theUfufruit 
is confolidated to the Propriety. See Consolidation. 

PROPHECY, a Prediction, made by Divine Jnfpiration. 
See Prophet andlNspiRATioN. 

A late Author obferves, that the Chriftians have this iu 
common with the Pagans, that they equally build their 
Religions on Prophecy and ^Divination. See Divination 
and Augury. 

He adds, That Divination was an Art learnt by the Ro- 
fflanS in Schools, or under Difcipline 5 as the jf%OT5 did c Pro- 
pbcfywg in the Schools and Colleges of the Prophets. 

In thefe Schools, as the learned 2)odwell obferves, the 
Candidates for Prophecy were taught the Rules of Divina- 
tion, ptaclifed by the Heathens ; who were in poffeflion of 
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Commentaries ; and has accordingly publi/hec! to tho 
World, the Rules whereby the Apoftles quoted the Old 
Teflament. 

But the truth is, thefe Rules are too precarious flrain'd, 
and un-natural, to gain much Credit. See Quotation. 

Nlr.Whifion condemns all allegorical Explanation of the 
tPntyheciesof the Old Teflament cited in the New, as weak, 
enthufiaflic, &c. And adds, that if a double Senfe of the 
Prophecies be allow'd, and there be no other Method of 
ftiewing their Completion, than by applying them fecon- 
darily and typically to our Lord, after having been in their 
firft and primary Intention long ago fulfill'd in the Times 
of the Old Teftament ; we lofe all the real Advantages of 
the antient Prophecies, as to the Proofs of Chriftianity. 

He therefore fets up a new Scheme in oppofition thereto! 
He owns, that taking the prefent Text of the Old Tefla- 
ment for Genuine, it is impoffible to expound the Apoftles 
Citations of the Prophecies of the Old Teftament, on any 
other than the allegorical Foundation 7 and, therefore, to 
folve the Difficulty, is forced to have recourfe to a Suppo- 
fition contrary to the Senfe of all Chriftian Writers before 
him ; viz. that the Text of the Old Teftament has been 
greatly corrupted fince the Apoftolical Age by the few$, 
See Bible. 

His Hypothecs is, that the Apoftles made their Quota- 



the Art long before 'em. J Tis added, that the Gift of tions out of the Old Teflament rightly and truly from the 
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'Prophecy was not an occasional thing, but a conflant and 
Handing Matter of Fac~t j and fome think they have dif- 
cover'd an Eftablifhment of an Order of Prophets in the 
Old Teflament, in analogy to the Heathen Diviners. 

This is certain, from many Paflages of Scripture, thatthere 
were great Numbers of Prophets among 'em, who not only 
exercifed their Talent in Matters of Government and Re- 
ligion, but even in the difcovery of loft Goods, and in tel- 
ling of Fortunes. See Augury, Oracle, &6. 

One of the greatefl Difficulties in Chriflianity, turns upon 
the Completion of the Scripture 'Prophecies : In the Pro- 
phets of the Old Teftament are frequent Predictions of the 
Meffiah h which, the Writers of the New, frequently urge 
to the Jews and Heathens as fulfill'd in jefus Chrijl ■, and 
on this Principle evince the Truth of his Million : But 
thefe Truths thus urged from the Old, in the New Tefla- 
ment $ are fometimes not to be now found in the Old 5 and 
at other times, not urged in the New in the literal and ob- 
vious Scnfc which they feem to bear in the Old 5 whence 
moft of the Chriflian Commentators, Divines, and Critics, 
Antient and Modern, judge 'em to be apply 'd in a fecon- 
dary, typical, allegorical, or myflical Senfe. 

Thus, e.gr. St. Matthew., after an Account of the Con- 
ception of the Virgin, and the Birth of jfefus, fays, 
*' All this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was 
" fpoken by the Prophet, faying, Behold a Virgin fhall be 
" with Child, and fhall bring forth a Son, and they /hall 
" call his Name Emanuel." But the Words, as they 
Hand in Tfaiah, whence they are fuppofed to be taken, do, 
in their obvious and literal Senfe, relate to a young Woman 
who was to bring forth a Child in the Days of Mhaz j as 
appears from the Context, and as is own'd by Grotins, 
Huetius, Cajialio, GurcelUnts, EpifcopiuS, Hammond, Simon, 
le Clerc, Lamy, &c. 

This Prophecy, then, not being fulfill'd in yefiis, in the 
primary, literal, or obvious Senfe of the \Votds, is fup> 



Septuagint Verfion, which in their Time was in vulgar Ufe, 
and exactly agreed with the Hebrew Original 5 and that as 
they made exacl Quotations, fo they argued juftly and 
logically from the obvious and literal Senfe of the faid 
Quotations, as they then flood in the Old Teflament : 
But, that fince their Times, both the Hebrew and Septua- 
gint Copies of the Old Teflament have been fo greatly cor- 
rupted, and fo many apparent Diforders and Diflocations 
introduced therein, as to occafion many remarkable Diffe- 
rences and Inconfiflencics between the Old and New Tefla- 
ment in refpefl: to the Words and Senfe of thofe Quota- 
tions. See Septuagint, &c. 

As to the Manner wherein thefe Corruptions were intro- 
duced, he fays, t\\tjfews in the fecond Century greatly cor- 
rupted and alter'd both the Hebrew and Septuagint, efpe- 
cially in the Prophecies cited by the Apoflles, to make their 
Reafoning appear inconclufive ; that in the third Century, 
they put mtoOrigen's hand one of thefe corrupted Copies of the 
Septuagint, which Origen miltaking for genuine, inferted in 
his Hexapla 5 and thus brought into the Church a corrupted 
Copy of the Septuagint : And that in the end of the fourth 1 
Century, the ye-WS put into the hands of the Chriltians, 
who, till then, had been almoft univerfally ignorant of the 
Hebrew, a corrupted Copy of the Hebrew Old-'Tejlament. 

The Difagreement, then, between the Old and New 
Teflament in refpeel to the faid Quotations, he contends, 
has no place between the genuine Text of the Old Tefla- 
ment (now no where exifling) bur only between the pre- 
fent corrupted Text of the Old and New Teflament : And, 
therefore, to jullify the Reafonings of the Apoftles, he 
propofes to reflore the Text of the Old Teftament, as it 
flood before the Days of Origen, and as it flood in the 
Days of the Apoflles. From which Text thus reftored, he 
doubts not, it will appear, that the Apoflles cited exactly, 
and argued juftly and logically from the Old Teftament. 

But this Scheme of accompli filing Prophecies, labours un- 



pofed, like the other FrOpbecieS cited by the Apoftles, to der Difficulties atleaftas great as the Allegorical Scheme. 
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be fulfill'd in a fecondary, typical, or allegorical Senfe ; 
i. e. this Prophecy, which was firft literally fulfill'd by the 
Uirth of the Prophet's Son in the Time of Jhaz, was again 
fulfill'd by the Birth of Jcftts; as being an Event of the 
fame kind, and intended to be fignified either by the Pro- 
phet, or by God who directed the Prophet's Speech. 

Grothts obferves this to be the Cafe in moft, if not all 
the Prophecies and Citations quoted from the Old in the 
lYew '1 eftament ; and Dad-well, with Sir John Mar/bam, 
refer even the famous 'Prophecy in Daniel about the Se- 
venty Weeks ro the Times of Antiocbus Epiphanes ; /hew- 
ing, that the Exprtflions token thence by Chtirt, and urged 
by him as predicting the Dettruction of Jerufalem by the 
Romans, have only in a fecondary Senfe, a refpect to that 
Pefl ruction. 

And even that famous Frcphccy in the Fentatevch, " A 
" Ptophet will the Lord God raife up unto thee like 
" unto me, to him fhall ye hearken"; which St. Zllke 
refers to as fpoken of Jejus Chrifi, is, by Simon, Grotim, 
Stitlingfleet, &c. underftood to fignify, in its immediate 
Senfe, aPromifeofa Succeffion of Prophets. 

'Tis allow'd then, the Apoftles apply 'd the Frofbecies 
'ney quote from the Old Teftament, in a typical Senfe ; 
bur, unhappily, the Rules whereby they quoted, are loft. 
Dr. Stanhope laments the lofs of the Je-ivijh Traditions or 
Rules for interpreting Scriptute receiv'd among the Rab- 
bins, and follow'd by the Apoftles. But this Lofs, Snren- 
bitfins, Hebrew Profeffor at Amfterdam, thinks he has re- 
trieved from the Jewjb Talmud, and the antient Jeivi{h 



Its Foundation is incredible, and its Superftructure, from firft 
to laft, precarious: In effect, 'tis inconceivable the- Old 
Teftament fhou'.d be fo corrupted 5 and it iseven made ap- 
pear, that the Hehrcw and Septuagint difagreed in the Times 
of the Apoftles : Add to this, that the Means whereby he 
ptopofes to reftore the true Text, will never anfwer that end 5 
nor has he, himfelf, from all the Means he is yet poflefs'd 
of, been able to reftore one prophetical Citation, fo as to 
make that feem literally, which before only feem'd alle- 
gorically, apply'd. See Pentateuch, &c. 

PROPHET, a Perfon infpired by God with the Know- 
ledge of future Events; and commimon'd to declare his 
Laws, his Will, (Sc. to the Wotld. See Prophecy and 
Divination. 

Among the Canonical Books are thofe of fixteen Fro- 
pbets ; four of which are denominated the greater Prophets, 
viz. Ifaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekid, andZJaniet ; fo call'd from 
the length or extent of their Writings, which exceed thofe 
of the others, viz,. Hofea, Joel, Amos, Obadiah, Jonas, 
Micha, Nalmm, Habbakuc, Haggai, Zachariah, and Ma- 
lachi , who are call'd the lejjer Prophets, from the fhort- 
nefs of their Writings. 

The Jews only reckon three greater 'Prophets; Daniel 
they exclude, as no more to be rank'd among tkePropbets 
than David: Not but that both the one and the other 
foretold many important things ; but becaufe their manner 
of Life differ'd from that of the other Prophets, David be- 
ing a King, and Daniel a Peer. 
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In the Greek Church, the leffer Prophets are placed in 
order before the great ones ; apparently becaufe many of 
the leffer Prophets are more antient than the greater. 

Among the Greeks too, Daniel isrank'd among the leffer 

Trofhets. . • , , 

In the 48th Chapter of Eccleftaflicusjfaiah is particularly 
call'd the great Prophet; both on account of the great 
things he foretold, and the magnificent Manner wherein he 
did ir. . - ,. 

Spinoza fays, the feveral Trofhets prophefied according 
to their refpective Humours; Jeremiah, e.gr. melancholy, 
and dejected with the Miferies of Life, prophefied nothing 
but Misfortunes. . 

Dacier obferves, that among the Antients the Name 
Poet is fometimes given to Prophets ; as that of Prophet is 
at other times given to Poets. See Poet. 

The Word is derived from the Greek paw, faid ; whence 
the latins derive their fatus, fpdken. SeeVATEs 

PROPHYLACTICS, rpyvlMimiu, that part of the Art 
of Medicine which direBs the preventing or preferving from 
Difeafes. See Medicine, Preservative, i§c. 

PROPITIATION, in Religion, a Sacrifice offer'd to 
God to affuage his Wrath, and render him propitious. See 

Sacrifice. .-.-,-. j u . 

Among the 7e«is there were both ordinary and public 
Sacrifices, as Holocaufts, i3c. offer'd by way of Thankf- 
eiving 5 and extraordinary ones offer'd by particular Per- 
sons guilty of any Crime, by way of Propitiation ■ 

If it were a Crime of Ignorance, they offer'd a Lamb or 
a Kid ; if done wittingly, they offer'd a Sheep : For the 
Poor, a pair of Turtles was enjoin'd as a Propitiation. 

The RomiJIi Church believe the Mafs to be a Sacrifice of 
Propitiation for the Living and the Dead. The Reform'd 
Churches allow of no Propitiation but that one offer'd by 
Jefis Chrilt on the Crofs. 

Propitiation is alfo a folemn Feaft among the jte-ws, 
celebrared on the tenth of the Month Ttfri, which is their 
feventh Month, and anfwers ro our September. 

Itwasinftiruted ro preferve the Memory of the Pardon 
proclaimed to their Fore-fathers by Mofes on the part of 
God ; who thereby remitted the Punilhment due for their 
Worfhip of the golden Calf. 

PROPITIATORY, among the jfe'XS, was the Cover or 
Lid of the Ark ; which was lined both within and without- 
fide, with Plates of Gold ; infomuch that there was no 
Wood to be feen. See Ark. 

Some even take it to have been one piece of maflive 
Gold. The Cherubim fpread their Wings over the Pro- 
pitiatory. 

This Propitiatory was the Type or Figure of Uiritt, 
whom St. 'Paul calls the Propitiatory ordain 'd from all 

PROPLASM, Froplafma, wfoTWfut, is ufed for a Mould, 
wherein any Metal or foft Matter, which will afterwards 
grow hard, is call. See Mould. 

PROPLAST1CE, strnnrmS, the Art of making 
Moulds, for calling things in. See Mould, Founder*, 

seje 

PROPOLIS, a Virgin-Wax, of a reddilh or yellowi/h 
Colour, wherewith the Bees Hop up the Holes and Crannies 
of their Hives, to keep out the cold Air,£/c See Wax. 

The Propolis is a friable Matter, elleem'd fovereign in 
Difeafcs of the Nerves. It is alfo ufed to make Holes in 
Abfceffes ; and being heated on the Fire, its Vapour is re- 
ceived for inveterate Coughs. 

PROPORTION, in Arithmetic, the Identity or Simili- 
tude of two Ratios. SeeRATio. 

Hence, Quantities that have the fame Ratio between 
'em, are faid to be Proportional : e. gr. If A, be to B ; 
as C, to D : or 8, be to 4 ; as 30, to 1 5 ; A,B, C, D, and 
8 , 4, 30, and 1 5 , are faid ro be in Proportion, or are fimply 
call'd Proportionals. See Proportional. 

Proportion is frequently confounded with Ratio ; yet 
have the two, in reality, very different Ideas ; which ought 
by all means to be diftinguifh'd. 

Ratiois, properly, that Relation or Habitude of two 
things which determines rhe Quantity of one from the 
Quantity of another without the Intervention of any third : 
Thus we fay, the Ratio of 5 and 10 is 5 ; the Ratio of 
la and 24 is 12. 

Proportion is the Samenefs or Liken efs of two fuch Re- 
lations : Thus, the Relations between 5 and 10, and 12 
and 24 being the fame, or equal ; the four Terms are faid 
to be in Proportion. Hence, Ratio exifts between two 
Numbers ; but Proportion requires atleaft three. 

Proportion, in fine, is the Habitude or Relation of two 
Ratios, when compared together; as Ratio is of two 
Quantities. See Quantity. 

Proportion, again, is frequently confounded with Pro- 
grrjfion. In effect, the two often coincide ; the difference 
between 'em only confiding in this, that Progreflion is a 
particular Species of Proportion, wherein the. fecond of 
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three Terms is a mean Proportional between the other two 
or has the fame Ratio to the third which the firft has to 
the fecond. 

Add to this, that Proportion is confin'd to three Terms • 
but Progreflion goes on to infinity ; (fo that Progreflion is I 
iSeries or Continuation of Proportions :) And that in f uur 
Terms 3, 6, 12, 24, Proportion is only between the two 
Couples 3 and 6, and 12 and 24; bur Progreflion is bc- 
tweenall thefour Terms. SeepROGRESsloN. 

Proportion is faid to be continual, when the Confequent 
of the firft Ratio is the fame with the Antecedent of the f e . 
cond ; as, if 3 be to S, as 6 to 12. See Continual. 

The Proportion is faid to be Hifirete, or Interrupted • 
when the Confequent of the firft Ratio differs from the An- 
tecedent of the fecond ; as, if 3 be to 6, as 4 to 8. 

Prop&rtioHfigila, is either faid to be Arithmetical, or 
Geometrical ; as the Ratios are. 

Arithmetical Proportion, is the Equality_ of two or 
more Arithmetical Ratios ; or the Equality of difference 
between three feveral Quantities. 

' Thus, 1, 2, 3 ; and 2, 5, 8, are in Arithmetical Propor- 
tion ; becaufe there is the fame difference betwixt the 
Numbers compared, which are 1 to 2, and 2 to 3 j or 2 to 
5, and 5 to 8. 

If every Term have the fame Ratio to the next as the 
firft has to the fecond ; the Terms are faid to be in continual 
Arithmetical Proportion ; as 5, 7, 9, 12, 15. 

If the Ratio between any two Terms differ from that of 
any others ; the Terms are faid to be in Arithmetical Pro- 
portion difcrete, or interrupted; as where 2 : 5 : 6 : 0, the 
Ratios of 5 and 6 being different from that of 2 and 5. 

A Series of more than four Terms in Arithmetical Pro- 
portion, form an Arithmetical Progreflion. S:e Pro- 
gression. 

Properties of Arithmetical Proportion. 

i°. If three Numbers be in Arithmetical Proportion, tU 
Sum of the Extremes is equal to double the middle Term. 
Thus, in 3, 7, 11 j the Sum of 3 and 11 is equal to twice 
7 ; viz. 14. 

Hence we have a Rule for finding a mean Proportional 
Arithmetical between two given Numbers; half thcSum 
of the two being the Mean required : Thus half the Sum 
of 1 1 and 3, viz. 14, is 7. 

2°. If four Numbers be in ArithmsticalPropcrtion,th& 
Sum of the Extremes is equal to the Sum of the middle 
Terms. Thus, in 2 : 3 : 4 : 5 ; the Sum of 5 and 2 is 
equal to the Sum of 3 and 4, viz. 7. 

Hence, four Terms in Arithmetical Proportion, are ftill 
proportional if taken inverfely 5 : 4 : 3 : 2 ; or alternately, 
thus, 2:4:3:5; or, inverfeJy, and alternately 5 thus, 
5:3:4:2. 

3 . If two Numbers in Arithmetical Proportion be added 
to other two ; the lefs to the lefs, SSc. their difference is 
in a duplicate Ratio, i. e. double that of the refpef.ive 
parts added : Thus, if to 3 : 5 be added 7 : 9, the Sums 
are 10: 14; whofe difference 4 is double the difference of 
3 : 5, or 7 : 9. And if to this Sum you add other two, the 
difference of the laft Sum will be triple the difference of 
the firft two, and fo on. 

If two Arithmetical Proportionals be fubftracled from 
two others in the fame Ratio, the lefs from rhe lefs, Sic. 
the Arithmetical Ratio of the Remainder is o. Thus from 
o : 7 taking 3:5, the Remainders are 4, 4. 

Hence, if Arithmetical Proportionals be multiply'd by 
the fame Number, the difference of their Produces will 
contain the firft difference as oft as the Multiplier con- 
tains Unity. Thus 3: 5 multiply'd by 4, produce 12, 20, 
whofe difference 8 is equal to 4 times 2, the difference of 

3 and 5. 

4 Q . If twoNumbers in Arithmetical Proportion be added 
to, or multiply'd by, other two, in another Ratio of the 
fame kind, lefs by lefs, &c. the Sums are in a Ratio which 
is the Sum of the Ratios added or multiply'd. Thus, 2 : 4 
and 3 : 9 being added ; the Sums are 5:13, whofe diffe- 
rence is 8, the Sum of 2 and 6, the differences of the 
Numbers given. 

GecwzernctfiPROPoRTioN, is the Equality of two Geo- 
metrical Ratios, or Comparifons of rwo Couples of Quan- 
tities. See Geometrical Proportion. 

Thus 4: 8 : : 12 : 24, are in Geometrical Proportion i 
the Ratio of 4 and 8 being equal to that of 12 and 24; i.e. 

4 being contain'd as often in 8, as 12 is in 24. Again, 9, 
3, 1 are in Geometrical Proportion , 9 being triple of 5, 
as 3 is of 1. 

If in a Series of Terms, there be the fame Ratio be- 
tween every rwo Terms that there is between the firft ana 
fecond ; they are faid to be Continual Geometrical Pro- 
portionals : As 1 : 1 ; 4 : 8. , 

If any two Terms have a different Ratio from thatot tns 
firft and fecond, they are (aid to be in DisjuiiH, °' I " te ''j 
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rupted Geometrical Proportion 5 as are 1 : 4. : 3 : 6 5 where 
s is to 4 as 3 to 6" 5 but not fo as 4. to 3. 

A Series or Progreffion of more than four Geometrical 
proportionals, is call'd a Geometrical Progreffion. See 
Progression. 

^Properties of Geometrical Proportion. 

i°. If three Quantities be in continual Geometrical Pro- 
portion, the Product of the two Extremes is equal to the 
Square of the middle Term. Thus, in 6 : 12 : ; 12 : 24, 
the Product of 6 and 24 is equal to the Square of 12, viz. 
144. Hence we have a Rule, 

i°. To find a mean Geometrical Proportional between 
two Numbers, e.gr. 8 and 72. 

Multiply one of the Numbers by the other, and from the 
product 575, extract the Square Root 24. This will be 
the Mean required. 

3 . To find a fourth Proportional to three given Numbers, 
e-gr. 3, is, 5 5 or a third Proportional to two given Num- 
bers. 

Multiply the fecond 12 into the third 5, in the firft Cafe ; 
and in the latter, multiply the fecond into itfelf. Divide 
the Product by the firft 3, the Quotient 20 is the fourth 
Proportional fought in the one, or the third in the other. 

The Solution of this Problem is what we popularly call 
the Rule of (Proportion, or the Golden Rule, or Rule of 
Three. See Rule. 

4°. If four Numbers be in Geometrical (Proportion, the 
Product of the Extremes is equal to the Product of the 
two middle Terms. Thus in 2 : 5 : : 4 : 10, the Product of 
10 and r 2 is equal to that of 5 and 4, viz. 20. Hence, 

5 . If four Numbers reprefented a : hi : c s 4 be either 
in Arithmetical, or Geometrical (Proportion ; they will alfo 
be in the fame, if taken inverfely, viz. d: c ; 1 h : a $ or 
alternately, as a : c : : h : 4 j or alternately and inverfely, 
as d : C : : b : a. 

6 Q . If the two Terms of a Geometrical Ratio be added 
to, orfubftracted from, other two in the fame Ratio, the 
lefs to or from the lefs, i£c. the Sums, or Differences, are 
in the fame Ratio. Thus, in 6 : 3 : 10 : 5, where the com- 
mon Ratio is 2 -j 6 added to 10, makes 16", as 3 to 5 makes 
8 j and 16 : 8 are in the fame Ratio as 6 : 3, or 10 : 5. 
Again, 16 being to 8 as 6 to 3, their Differences 10 and 5 
are in the fame Ratio. 

The Reverfe of which Propofition is likewife true ; viz. 
if to or from any two Numbers be added or fubftradted 
other two, if their Sums, or the Differences, be in the fame 
Geometrical Ratio as the firft two, the Numbers added or 
fubftracted are in the fame Ratio. Hence, 

7 Q . If the Antecedents, or the Confequents of two equal 
Geometrical Ratios 3 : 6 and 12: 24 be divided by the 
fame 3 j in the former Cafe, the Quotients 1 and 4 will 
have the fame Ratios to the Confequents 5 viz. 1 : 6 : : 4 : 
24 5 and in the latter, the Antecedents the fame Ratio to 
the Quotients, viz. 3 : 1 : : 12 : 4. 

S Q . If the Antecedents, or Confequents of fimilar Ratios 
a : 6 and 3 : 9 be multiply'd by the fame Quantity 6 5 in 
the former Cafe the Facta 12 andiS have the fame Ratio to 
the Confequents, viz, 12:6:: 18:9; and in the latter, 
the Antecedents have the fameRatio to the Products, viz. 
2 : 6 :: 3 -.9- 

9°. If in a Geometrical Proportion 3 : 6 : : 12 : 24, the 
Antecedents be multiply'd or divided by the fame Number 
2 ; or divided by the fame Number 3 5 in the former Cafe, 
the Facta j in the latter, the Quotients will be in the fame 
Proportion, viz. 6 : 18 : : 24 : 72, and 1 : 3 : : 4 : 12. 

io g . If, in a Proportion 4 : 2 : : jo : 5, the Antecedent 
of the firft Ratio be to its Confequent as the Antecedent of 
the fecond to its Confequent 5 then, by Composition, as the 
Sum of the Antecedent and Confequent of the firft Ratio, 
is to the Antecedent or Confequent of the firft ; fo is the 
Sum of the Antecedent and Confequent of the fecond, to 
the Antecedent or Confequent of the fecond 5 viz. 6:2:: 
15 : 5, ord : 4: ; 15 : 10. 

ii q . If, in a Proportion 5:4:: 15 : 10, as the Antece- 
dent of the firft Ratio is to its Confequent ; fo is the Ante- 
cedent of the other to its Confequent \ then, by (Divifon, 
as the difference of the Terms of the firft Ratio is to its 
Antecedent, or Confequent, fo is the difference of the Terms 
of the fecond Ratio to its Antecedent or Confequent 3 viz. 
z: 4 : : 5 :io 5 or, 2:5:: 5:15. 

1 2 . If, in a Proportion 4 : 2 : : 6 : 3, as the Antecedent 
of the firft Ratio is to its Confequent, fo is the Antecedent 
of the fecond to its Confequent: And as the Confequent 
°f the firft is to another Number S, fo is the Confequent of 
the fecond to another Number 12 5 viz. 2:81:3:125 
then will the Antecedent of the firft be to 8, as the Ante- 
cedent of the fecond to 12 5 viz. 4: 8 : : 6": 12. 

I 3 9 * If, in a. Proportion^ i 4:: 12 : 6, as the Antecedent 
of the firft Ratio is to its Confequent ; fo is the Antecedent 
of the fecond to its Confequent 5 and as the Confequent of 



the firft is to another Number 16 5 fo is another Number 3s 
to the Antecedent of the fecond, viz. 4: rtfcstia. Then, 
will the Antecedent of the firft be to id, as 3 to the Confe- 
quent of the fecond, viz. S : 16 : -. 3 ; s. 

14?. Suppofe any four proportional Quantities, viz. 
3 : 6: : 12 : 24, and any ether four proportional Quanti- 
ties 1 : 3 :_:9 =27 ; if you multiply the feverat Terms of 
the latter into thofe of the former, the Products will like- 
wile be (Proportional, viz. 3 : 18 : : 108 : 548. 
< 15 . If there be feveral Quantities" continually (Propor- 
tional A, B, C, D, & c . the firft, A, is to the third, C 
in a dup icate Ratio;'; to the fourth, D, in a triplicate Ratio, 
We. of the firft A to the fecond B. 

t69 -J? there be thr-ce Numbers in continual Proportion 
the djfterence of the firft and fecond will be a mean 
Proportional between the difference of the firft and fecond 
lerm, and the difference of the fecond and third, and 
the firft Term. 

Harmonical, or ATuftcal? ro? oktiox, is a third kind of 
Proportion, form'dout of the other two; thus: Of three 
Numbers, if the firft be to the third, as the difference of 
the firft and lecond to the difference of the fecond and third; 
the three Numbers are in Harmonical 'Proportion. 

Thus, 2 : 3 : 6 are Harmonical, becaufe 2 : 6 : : 1 : 3. 
And four Numbers are Harmo?ikal, when the firfl is to the " 
fourth as the difference of the firft and fecond to the diffe- 
rence of the third and fourth. 

Thus 24 : 16 : : 12 : 9 are Harmonical, becaufe 24:9:: 
8: 3. 

By continuing the (Proportional Terms in the firft Cj.Cq, 
there arifes an Harmonical Progreffion, or Series. See Se- 
ries. 

Properties of Harmonical or Mufical Proportion. 

i°. If three or four Numbers in Harmonical (Propor- 
tion be multiply'd or divided by the fame Number; the 
Produfts, or Quotients, will alfo be in Harmonical (Propor- 
tion. Thus, if 5, 8, 12, which are Harmonical, be divided 
by 2 ; the Quotients 3, 4, 6, are alfo Harmonical 5 and re- 
ciprocally their Products by 2, viz. 6, 8, iz. 

^ 2 Q . To find an harmonical Mean between two Numbers 
given. 

Divide double the Product of the two Numbers by their 
Sum, the Quotient is the Mean required. Thus, fuppofe 
3 and 6 the Extremes ; the Produa of thefe is 18, which 
doubled gives 36" ; this divided by 9 (the Sum of 3 and 6) 
gives the Quotient 4. Whence, 3 : 4 : 4" are Harmonical. 

3«. To find a third Harmonical Proportional to two 
Numbers given. 

Call one of them the firft Term, and the other the fe- 
cond ; multiply 'em together, and divide the Product by 
the Number remaining after the fecond is fubftracte.1, from 
double the firft ; the Quotient is a third Harmonical 'Pro- 
portional. Thus fuppofe the given Terms 3 : 4, their Pro- 
duct 12 divided by 2 (the Remainder after 4 is taken from 
o~, the double of the firft) the Quotient is 6 j the Harmo- 
cal third fought. 

4°. To find a fourth Harmonical Proportional to three 
Terms given. 

Multiply the firft into the third, and divide the Product 
by the Number remaining after the middle or fecond is 
fubftrafted from double the firft ; the Quotient is a fourth 
Term in Harmonical Proportion. Thus, fuppofing the 
Numbers given 9 : 12: 16 3 a fourth will be found by the 
Rule to be 24. 

5°. If there be four Numbers difpofed in Order ; whereof 
one Extreme and the two middle Terms are in Arithmeti- 
cal Proportion ; and the fame middle Terms with the 
other Extreme, are in Harmonical Proportion j the four 
are in Geometrical Proportion : As here, 2 : 3 : : 4: 6, 
which are Geometrical j whereof 2 : 3 : 4 are Arithmetical s 
and 3:4:6". 

6°. If betwixt any two Numbers you put an Arithmeti- 
cal Mean, and alfo a Harmonical one 5 the four will be in 
Geometrical Proportion. Thus, betwixt 2 and 6, an Arith- 
metical Mean is 4, and an Harmonical one 3 ; and the four 
2 : 3 : : 4 : 6 are Geometrical. 

We have this notable difference between the three kinds 
of 'Proportion ; That from any given Number wecan raife 
a continued Arithmetical Series increafing in infinitum, but 
not decreasing ; the Harmonical is decreafable in infinitum* 
but not increafable ; the Geometrical is both. 

Contra-harimnical Proportion, is thatRelation of three 
Terms, wherein the Difference of the firft and fecond, is to 
the Difference of the fecond and third, as the third to the 
firft. 

Thus, 3,5,6", are Numbers xncontra-ftarmonical Propor- 
tion, becaufe 2 : 1 : : 6 : 3. 

To find a Mean in Contra-harmonical Proportion between 
two Numbers : Divide the Sum of two Squares by the 
Sum of the Roots, the Quotient is the Mean requir'd- Thus 

the 
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the Sum of the Squares of 3 and 6, viz. 45, divided by o, 
the Sum of the Roots, gives 5. 

Proportion is alio ufed for the Relation between un- 
equal Things of the fame kind, whereby their feveral 
Parts correfpond to each other with an equal Augmentation, 
or Diminution. 

Thus, in reducing a Figure into little, or in inlargmg it, 
Care is taken to obferve an equal Diminution, or Enlarge- 
ment, thro' all iis parts 5 fo that if one Line, e.gr. be 
contrafled by one third of its Length; all the reft fliall be 
contracted in the fame Proportion. 

The making of Reductions of this kind, is the great ule 
of the proportional Compaffes. See Compasses. See alfo 
Reduction, and Draught. 

Proportion, in Law. See Deonerando/™ ratapor- 

tionis. , . _ ' . , - , 

Proportion, in Architeflure, the juft Magnitude of the 
Members of each part of a Building, and the Relation ot 
the feveral Parts to the Whole ; e.gr. of the Dimensions of 
a Column, (£c. with regard to the Ordonnance of the Buil- 
ding. See Symmetry. See alfo Building. 

One of the grcatefl Differences among Architefls, M. 
Terraidt obferves, is in the Proportions of the Heights of 
Entablatures with refpea to theThicknefs of the Columns, 
to which they are always to be accommodated. See En- 
tablature. , t 1* L « 

In effca, there is fcarce any Work, either ot the An- 
tients cr Moderns, wherein this Proportion is not different ; 
fome Entablatures are even near twice as high as others — 
let 'tis certain, this Proportion ought of all others to be 
mod regulated ; none being of greater Importance, as 
there is none wherein a Defect is fooner fpied, nor any 
wherein it is more ihocking. See Column. 

Proportion is likewife understood of the Magnitudes 
of the Members of Architeflure, Statues, or the like, with 
regard to the Ditknce whence they are to be view'd. 

The molt celebrated Architefts are much divided in 
their Opinions on this Subjea : Some will have it, that 
the parts ought to be enlarg'd in proportion to their Eleva- 
tion ; and others, that they ought to temain in their natu- 
ral Dimenfions. See Statue. 

Proportion, in Painting, is the juft Magnitude of the 
feveral Members of a Figure, a Group, iSc. with regard to 
one another, to the Figure, the Group, and the whole 
Piece. SeePAiNTiNG. _ • , ■ 

Proportion makes one of the moft important Articles in 
the Art of Painting, the principal Subjea it is employ'd 
in, being the human Body ; for which reafon, the Curious 
in that Art will thank us for the following Scheme of the 
Rules and Laws thereof. 

By the way, let it be obferv'd, 1°. That to meafure and 
fet off Proportions, we either divide the Module into twelve 
Parts, and fubdivide each of thofe into four ; or divide the 
Face into three Lengths of the Nofe ; fubdividing each 
Length into twelve : " Or lallly, divide the whole Face into 
three, and fubdivide each of thofe into four : which lad 
Method is what we fhall here follow. 

a . That the Multiplicity of little Meafures are to be 
iludioully avoided, becaufe they confound; and becaufe 
thev require great Skill in Ofteology, to hit juftly. 

3 . That in Meafuring, there be a regard had to the 
Relievo, or Juttings out of Figures. 

The Rides of Proportion in Painting. 

In the Proportions of a human Figure, regard is had to 
the Ago, Sex, and Quality. 

As 10 Age; we confider three Stages thereof; Infancy, 
Youth and'Manhood. For the firft ; at three Yearsof Age, 
we count five Lengths of the Face, from Top to Toe ; viz. 
from the Tip of the Head to the Bottom of the Belly, 
three ; thence to the Foot, two ; Breadth about the Shoul- 
ders, one Face, one eighth : and in the place of the Hips, 
one Face. 

At lour Years, the Height is fix Faces }. viz. from the 
Top of the Head to the Bottom of the Belly, three Faces 
{, thence to the Sole of the Foot, three Faces. The 
Breadth about the Shoulders one Face f. about the Haun- 
ches, one Face \. 

At five Tears, the Height is fix Faces i. -» abated, the 
lower being Shorter. 

In Youth at twelve Years, we have two Proportions; the 
one from Nature, which gives nine Faces for the Height; 
the Breadth about the Shoulders, two Faces ; about 
the Haunches, I Face f. The other from the antique 
Statues, as that of Laocoon, t£c. which give the Height, 
ten Faces ~. the Breadth from one Shoulder to another, one 
Face f. at* the Haunches, 1 \. at the place of the Mufcle, 
call'd FaP.us Extermts, 2. The Thigh 1, the Knee f and 
I a Subdivision, and at the Ankles 1. 

In the State of Manhood, when the Meafures are arriv'd at 
perfeflion; we reckon the Height ten Faces : the iff, from 



the Top of the Head to fhcNoftril ; the =d, to the Hole 
in the Neck between the Clavicles ; the 3d, to the Pit „f 
the Stomach, cM'd Cartilage Enfifortnis ; the 4th, to the 
Navel ; the 5th, to the pyramidal Mufcles ; thence to the 
Knee i;, and as much to the Sole of the Foot -The Ex- 
tent of the Arms is the fame with the Height ; viz. from the 
Tip of the long Finger to the Joints of the Wrifls, one 
Face ; thence to the Elbow 1 f ; thence to the Juncture 
of the Shoulders, 1 j ; thence to the Hole in the Neck 
1 -J- ; in all five Hea^s, which with the five of the other 
Arm gives ten : The Thicknefs of the Arms to be adjusted 
by the Quality or Charaaer. 

As to the Breadth of the Figure feen Front wife ; tne 
Width of the Shoulders a-crofs the Seltoides, is » Faces-' - 
Breadth of the peaoral Mufcle, to the Joncture of the 
Arm, a. About the Haunches, where the Obliqtli extey. 
ni are, 1 f> and three Subdivisions. The Thighs, at the 
biggeit place, I : The Knee }, three Subdivisions g. fj^ 
Leg at the thickeft, 1 and 1 Subdivifion. The Extr eme f 
the Ankle, f, 1 Subdivifion i. The Feet, J, and t a Sub- 
division. Their Length, 1 Face ^, 1 Subdivifion. 

Others, meafuring by the Length of the whole Head 
make only eight Heads, in Height and Breadth; thus! 
The Head, one ; thence to the bottom of the Breads, one ; 
thence to the Navel, one ; thence to the Yard, one ; thence 
to the middle of the Thigh, one ; thence to the lower 
parts of the Knee, one ; thence to the fmall of the Leg, 
one ; thence to the bottom of the Foot, one. 

The Breadth, thus : From the End of the long Finger 
to the Wrift, one ; thence to the Bend of the Arm, one; 
thence to the bottom of the Shoulder, one ; thence over to 
the other Shoulder, two ; thence to the End of the other 
long Finger, three. 

To thefe general (Proportions, may be added others, 
which ufually obtain; as, rhat the Hand is the Length of 
the Face ; the Thumb the Length of the Nofe; and the 
great Toe the fame : The two Nipples, and the Hole in 
the Neck, make a juft equilateral Triangle : The Spice 
between the Eyes, is the breadth of an Eye : The breadth 
of the Thigh, at the thickeft, is double that of the thickeft 
part of the Leg, and treble that of the fmalleft : From 
the top of the Head to the Nofe, the fame as from the top 
of the Nofe to the Chin. The distance from rhe Chin to 
the Throat-pit, is the breadth of the Throat ; the distance 
of the Centre of rhe Eye from the Eye-brow,the fame as the 
Prominency of the Nostrils; and the Space between them 
and the upper Lip. The Length of the Fore-Finger, the fame 
as the Space thence to the Wrift; the Space from the tip 
of the F'ore- Finger to the Wrift, the Length of the Face. 

For the Sex : The ^Proportions of Man and Woman dif- 
fer in height ; in that the Woman has a longer Neck ; the 
parrs at the Breads, and the lower parts of the Belly, big- 
ger by half a part ; which makes the fpace from the Bread 
to the Navel, lefs by one part ; and the Thigh iliorter by * 
a third part. 

As to breadth, a Woman has her Breads and Shoulders 
narrower, and Haunches larger ; and Thighs, at the place 
of their Articulation, larger ; Arms and Legs thicker, Feet 
{freighter; and becaufe Women are more fat and flefhy, 
their Mufcles are lefs feen, and therefore the Contours more 
fmooth and even. 

Young Maids have little Heads, long Necks, low or 
down Shoulders, flender Bodies, Haunches big, Legs and 
Thighs long, Feet little. 

Young Men have the Neck thicker than Women, the 
Shoulders and Breads larger, the Belly and Haunches nar- , 
rower, Legs and Thighs ilenderer, and Feet larger. 

As to the Quality of Subjeas,we are either to follow Sim- 
ple Nature, or fine and agreeable Nature, or to chufe Na- 
ture, or exceed ir. In following fimple Nature, in com- 
mon and Country Subjeas, Men of dull Wit, and a moid 
Temperament to be of an heavier and rougher Propor- 
tion, the Mufcles appearing but little diftingui/h'd ; the 
Head big, Neck fhorr, Shoulders high, Stomach little, 
Knees and Thighs thick, and Feet large. 

In Nature, as fine and agreeable, for ferious Histories, £&• 
the Figures of the Heroes to be well fliaped, the Haunches 
high and uptight, the Joints well knit, little and compacf, 
free from Flefh and Fat, 

Military Men, to have the Head little, Neck thick and 
nervous, Shoulders large and high, Body and Paps elevated, 
Haunches and Belly little, Thighs mufcly, principal Muf- 
cles rais'd up and knit together at the Heads; the Legs 
fmooth, Feet flender, Soles hollow. 

Nature is fomerimesto be feleaed, i.e. made up ofpa rts 
from various good Originals, to form extraordinary and 
perfea Figures for great and heroic Subjeas, as in Ro&all 
Hiftories; giving, thus, a Charaaer of Force fufEcient to 
execute Aftions agreeable to the Defcriptions the Poets, 
&c. make. t 

Ladly, fometimes Nature is to be exceeded, as in Re- 
prefentations of fabulous Deities, of Heroes and Giants: 

In 
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In thefe the great Pieces, which ferve to form the Body, 
are to be fet out in Meafures agreeable to the Height ; on- 
ly diversifying them by their Bignefs. 

In the Rule of Proportions, it is to be obferv'd, that 
there is a difference in the Contours of fome parts, when 

fiut in different Pofturcs. Thus when the Arm is bent, 'tis 
irger than when ftraight ; the fame is true of the Foot 
and Knee, as is ihewn by Leonardo da Vinci. 

Rule of Proportion, in Arithmetic, a Rule whereby 
we find a fourth Proportional to three Numbers given. 

This is popularly call'd, The Golden Rule, and fome- 
times, The Rule of Three. See Rule. 

Compafs of Proportion, a Name by which the French, 
and after them Come Euglifn Authors, call the SeHicr. 

See its ConftruBion and Ufe, under the Article Sector. 

PROPORTIONAL, a Quantity, either Linear or Nu- 
meral ; which bears the fame Ratio, or Relation to a third, 
that the firit does to the fecond. See Proportion. 

t.To find a fourth Proportional to three given Lines, 
AB, AC, andBD. (Tab. Geometry, fig.Cs.) 

Draw an Angle FAG at pleafure ; from A fet off the 
firit of the Lines to B; from A, the fecond to C ; and from 
B, to D, the third : draw B C ; and in D make an Angle, 
equal to A B C : then is C E the fourth Proportional fought 5 
andAB: AC: : B D : C E. 

2. If a third Proportional be requir'd to two given 
Lines, AB, and AC; make BD equal to AC, i.e. let 
ACbe repeated twice: then AB:AC::AC:CE. 

5. To find a mean Proportional between two given Lines, 
AB and BE (fig, 63. J join the two given Lines, into one 
continued right Line, and biffect it in C. From C, with the 
Interval of A C, defcribe a Semi-circle A D E 5 and from B 
erett a Perpendicular B D ; this is the mean proportional 
fought; andAB: BD:: BD: BE. 

The Geometricians have been thefe two thoufand Years 
in fearch of a Method, for finding two mean Propor- 
tionals. See Mean. 

The Antients perform'd it mechanically, by the Mefo- 
labe, defcrib'd by Eutochius 5 and many of them attempted 
to give the Demonflration ; fome by the folid Loci, as 
Menechtnus; others by the plain Loci, as Nicomedes, T)io- 
cles, and in our Times, Vieta ; and others by implicit Mo- 
tions, as Plato, Architas, Pappus, and Sforus ; others ten- 
tatively, by the Defcription of Circles, as Hero and Apollo- 
nius,&c. But all in vain. See Problem and Quadra- 
ture. 

4. To find a mean 'Proportional between two Numbers : 
Half the Sum of the two given Numbers is an arithmeti- 
cal mean 'Proportional ; and the fquare Root of their Pro- 
duct, a Geometrical mean Proportional. See Proportion 
Arithmetical and Geometrical. 

To find a mean harmonical Proportional. See Propor- 
tion Harmonical. 

Proportional Compaffes, an Inftrument for the ready 
drawing of Lines, and Figures, in any given Ratio to other 
Lines, or Figures. 

See their Construction and Ufe, under the Article Com- 
passes. 

Proportional Scales, call'd alfo Logarithmical Scales, 
fte the Artificial Numbers or Logarithms, placed on Lines, 
for the Eafe and Advantage of Multiplying, Dividing, Sgc. 
by means of Compaffes, or of Sliding- Rules. See 
Logarithm and Scale. 

They are, in effect, only fo many Lines of Numbers, as 
they are call'd by Gunter $ but made tingle, double, triple, 
or quadruple; beyond which they feldom go. See Num- 
bers, Gunter's Scale, &c. 

PROPORTIONALITY, a Term ufed by Gregory iSt. 
Vincent for the Proportion that is between the Exponents of 
four Ratios. See Exponent and Ratio. 

PROPORTUM, Proport, or Purport, in our Law- 
Books, the Intention or Meaning of any thing. Secundum 
Proportum diSi Chirographi inter eos confetti. 

PROPOSITION, Propositio, call'd alfo Enuncia- 
tion, in Logic, part of an Argument, wherein fome Qua- 
lity, either Negative or Pofitive, is attributed to a Subject. 
See Enunciation, Attribute, &c. 

Chauvin defines a Proportion, a complcat, confiftent 
Sentence, indicating or expreffing fomething either true or 

falfe, without ambiguity : -As, Xantippe is a bad Wife 5 

—If an Afsfiy, he has Wings. 

Others, more Philofophically, define it a Speech utter'd, 
or produced to fignify fome Judgment of the Mind. See 
Judgment. 

A Propofition confifls of two Terms ; the one, that, 
whereof we affirm or deny ; call'd the Subject : The 
other the thing affirmed or denied, call'd the Attribute or 
Predicate. See Subject and Predicate. 

Thefe two are either join'd, orfeparated, by the Inter- 
vention of fome Copula or Disjunct ive. See Copula. 

Thus in the Proportion, God is jujt j the Subject, God, 



is joined with the Attribute fafl by the Verb fubftantiva 
is. 

The Schoolmen call the two Terms the Matter, and the 
Copula theForm of the Propofition. See Form, g?c 

Now, as Terms may be either Angular ; or common, and 
univerial ; if the Subject of a Propofition be a common 
Term, taken in all its extent ; the Propofition is call'd 
Umverfal: As, Every Athcift is blind. See Universal. 

If the common Term be only taken in an indeterminate 
part of its Extent, the Propofition is call'd particular : As, 
Some Atheift are wicked. See Particular. 

It the Subjcft of the Propofition be lingular, thePropo- 
fition is call'd fmgular: As, George is King .'/England. 
See Singular. 

Thofe Propofiticns which have only one Subject, and one 
Attribute, are cM'dfimple ; thofe that have feveral Sub- 
jects, or Attributes, are call'd compound. See Compound. 

A Syllogifm conftits of three Proportions, Major, Minor, 
and Conclufion. See Syllogism. 

An Enthymeme, of two. See Enthymeme. 

The Schoolmen make feveral other Species and Dlvifions 
of Proportions ; as, 

A Proposition de prima adjaccnte, where the Subject 
and Predicate are both included under the Verb ; fuch are, 
Veni, Vidi, Viei. 

A Proposition de fecundo adjacente, is, where either, 
the Subject or Predicate is included in the Verb ; as, I 
love -I write. 

A Proposition de tertio adjacsnte, is, where both the 
Subject and Predicate are exprefs, and (land dittincl from 
the Verb ; as, The King is jufl. 

Thispropojiriou is the Rule or Standard of all the other j 
fo that whatever Propofition can be reduced thereto, is le- 
gitimate ; and what cannot, is not. 

Propofitions, again, are divided into three Claffes : The 
firit, regarding the Matter ; the fecond, the Form ; the 
third, the Thought. 

Thofe of thefirlf Clafs are fubdivided into, finite and in- 
finite ; direcf and indirect ; fingie and manifold. 

A finite or definite Proposition, is that which declares 
fomething determinate on a Subject ; as, Man is aSipede. 
— The Wind is not vifible. 

An infinite or indefinite Proposition, is that where 
either one or both of the Terms are infinite, or have a Ne- 
gative prefixed to 'em ; as, Nou homo efi albus—Homo 
efi non albus. 

Adirect Proposition, is that wherein a higher or more 
general is predicated of a lower and more particular ; as, 
Man is an Animal. Others will have it, that wherein the 
Subject Hands as a Matter, receiving, and the Predicate, as 
a Form, received ; as, Peter is learned. 

An indirect Proposition, according to fome, is that 
wherein an inferior is predicated of a higher ; as, An Animal 
is Man. According to others, it is that wherein the Sub- 
ject Hands as the Form, and the Predicate as the Matter ; 
as, Every Rational is Man. 

Afngle Proposition is fuch, either Simply, or by Con- 
junction : Simply, when it affirms or denies one thing of 
one other thing; as, The Sun pines : By Conjuniiion, 
when feveral Propofitions are join'd and coupled together ; 
thus, The Sun fames, and it is" Day ; are two Propofitions, 
which conjoin'd make this one, Jf the Sun ffjines, it it 
T)ay. 

Of fuch conjunct Propofiticns there are divers kinds, viz. 
Hypothetical, Disjunctive, Copulative, Sf?c. 

Hypothetical Propofition, is that confining of feveral 
fimple ones, affected with fome conditional one ; as, Jf 
the Sun be fet, it is Night. 

T)is]unctive Propofition, is that confining of feveral, af- 
fected with a disjunctive Conjunction ; as, It is either T)ay 
or Night. 

A copulative Proportion, is that confiding of feveral af- 
fected with a Conjunction Copulative 5 as, Peter does not 
fiand, and fit. 

Some add, Difcrete or Adverfative Proportions ; as, He 
is rich, but covetous. 

A compottnd?Ro?osirioti, is that where one or both the 
Terms excite feveral Ideas in the Mind ; as, A Man is 
Sody and Soul, and both together : Or,, a Foundation, 
Walls, and Roof, are a Houfe. 

A manifold Proposition, is that confining of feveral 
Subjects; as, Peter and Paul preach 'd: Or, feveral Predi»- 
cates ; as, Simon reads and walks : Or both ; as-, Petef 
and Paul preach and pray. 

In refpect of Form, Propofitions are divided into Affir- 
mative, and Negative 5 True, and Falfe 5 Pure, and 
Modal. 

An Affirmative Proposition, is that whofe Attribute is 
join'd to the Subject ; as, God isaSpirtt. 

A Negative Proposition, is that whofe Attribute is fe- 
parated from the Subrefl ; as, Man is not t Stone, 
r i. T A 
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A 7rut Proposition, is that which declares a thing to of Juno. — But they all three dwell, chiefly, on the Perfon of 

he what it really is; or not to be what it is not. See the Hero, as if he were the Matter of the Poem. See Hero. 

Truth. ^ ct there isfome difference, in this refpeef, in the three 

A Falfi Proposition, is that which fignifies a thing to Poems ; in that Achilles is named in the Iliad ; but Vlyffss, 

be what it is not 5 or not to be what it is. See Falsiiood. and JEneas are not : They are only pointed ar, and thai in 

The Truth ot a Fropofition, therefore, depends on the fuch general Terms, as if it were fuppofed they were known 

connecting of the Subject with the Attribute, which is done before. 

by the A3 of the Mind, call'd Judgment. See Judg- This praflice feems .to fall in with the firft Intention of 

ment Error, tSV. the Poet ; who is to feign an Action without Names, and 

A Proposition is faid to be pure, when it implies or who, as Arijlotle fays, does not relate the Action of Achilles^ 

involves nothing befides its Matter and Form ; as, Man is norUlyfJes, nor JEneas, nor anyianicular Perfon, but of a 



See Fable and 



univerlat, general, and allegorical Perfon. 
Action. 

Add to this, that the Character which the Poet is to give 
his Hero, and his whole Work, isexprefs'd in the Propor- 
tion; both by Homer and Virgil, See Character. 

The whole Iliad is Anger and Violence ; 'tis Achillea 
Character, and 'tis what the Poem commences with « 
M»r/r cLu£i. The Odyffee prefents us in the firft Verfe with 
the Prudence, Diflimulation, and Addrefs which makes the 
Character of Ulyffes, and the Bufinefs of the Poem: 
"APcPpa rioAurpoTot/. And we fee the Piety and Mildnefs of 
JEneas in the beginning of the Latin Poem : Infignem 
Fietate Virum. 

As to the manner of the 'Fropofition ; Horace contents 
himfelf to prefcribe Modefly and Simplicity; not to pro- 
mife much, nor raife great Expectations in the Reader. 
Don't begin, fays he, like that wretched Poet who fet one 
1301th, Fortunam Priami cantabo & nobile Bellum. J/c-73 
much better is that of Homer, Die mihi, Mufi, Virum, &c. 
He does notfpend all his Fire at once, and leave nothing but 
Smoke : From this feeble beginning, you pa 'I feon fee him 
rife to the Wonders of Antiphates, Scylla, Charybdis, ani 
Polypheme. 

The fame Modefly we find in the 'Fropofition of the 
JEneid : If that of the Iliad be a little mure furious, 'tis, 
perhaps, in conformity to the Characlerof thePocm,which 
is a Series of Violences and Extravagancies. 

Add, that if the Poet be to fpeak with Modefly of his 
Hero ; much more is he to do fo of himfelf: Thus Vir- 
gil only fays, I fmgthe ABion of ^Eneas. Homer begs his 
Mufe toy^jv or fing. How far does Claudian fwerve from 
thefe Examples ? 

— — . — Audaci prcmere Cantu, 

Mens congejla jubet, greffus removete prof ani : 
Jam furor humanos noftro de peBore fenfus 
Expulit, & totum fpirant prmcoriia Fhotbum. 

A fhort Poem, e. gr. an Ode, &c. wherein the violent Strain 
might be purfued to the end ; might admit of fuch a pom- 
pous beginning : Thus we find Horace begin an Ode much 
after the Manner of Claudian : 

Oil prcfamim valgus, ££ arceo 

Carmina non prius audita Mtifarum 
Sacerdos, Virginibus puerifque canto. 

But the length of an Epic Poem quite excludes all ponv 



rational. 

A Medal Proposition, is that which betide the pure 
Matter and Form, involves fome Mode or Manner of Dif- 
pofition ; as , It is neceffdry Man be rational. 

Hence, fuch Fropofition is faid to confift of a Mode and 
a Diilion ; tl e Mode denotes fome Circumftance which 
difpofes the 'Propofitiou ; as, It isneceffary: The Diclion 
is the tell of the Fropofition ; that Man be rational- 
There are four of thefe Modes very famous, viz. Ne* 
cejfary, Ti'ffible, Impoffible, and Contingent-. See Neces- 
sary, Possible, i5c. 

Others produce other Modes, as true, falfe, certain, tin- 
certain, probab'e, Sic. 

T« modal Proportions, the Philofophers refer exe'ufive, 
exceptive, and reftriBive Propofitions; all which are de- 
noted by a common Name, Exponib'e Tropofitions, be- 
caufe requiring fome Explanation to make 'cm clearly un- 
derilood. 

An Exclufive Proposition, is that denoted by a Sign, 
or Charafiter of Exclufion ; as, only, filely, alone : as, 
'God alone is eternal ; which is expounded thus, God is 
eternal, and no other 'Being befide him is fo : Peter only 
plays; which we expound, Peter plays, and does nothing 
elfe. 

Every Exclufive Fropofition is expounded by two Fropo- 
fttions, one of which is affirmed, and the other denied. 

Exceptive Proposition, is that denoted by an excep- 
tive Sign ; as, befide, unlefs, &c. Thus, Every Animal, 
befide Man, is irrational. 

Every Exceptive Fropofition is to be refolved, or ex- 
pounded by three Propofitions ; as that, e. gr. abovemen- 
tioned, by thefe : Every Animal that is not Man is ir- 
rational : Ev:ry Man is an Animal : No Man is ir- 
rational. 

ReftriBive, or Limitative Proposition, is that affefled 
with a reftriflive Sign ; as, according to, fo far as, confi- 
der'd as, quatenus, ($c. Thus, Man quatenus an Animal, 
perceives. 

PROPOSITION, in Mathematics, is fome Truth ad- 
vanced, and fhewn to be fuch by Demonllration : or fome 
Operation propofed, and its Solution fhewn. 

If 'the Propoflt ions be deduced from feveral theoretical 
Definitions compared together ; as this, A Parallelogram is 
double of a Triangle, Handing on the fame Bafe and of 
the fame Altitude ; it is call'd «2j6eorO». SeeTiiEOREM. 

If from a Praxis or Series of Operations, a 'Problem ; as, 
To fin.! a third Proportional to two given Quantities. See 
Problem. 

Indeed, in f.rianefs, the Fropofition is only part of a pous Fropofitions. 
Theorem, viz. that which fhews what agtees to fuch a There is fcarce any Fault we have yet obferv'd a Fropo- 
thing under fuch Conditions, and what not : In which fenfe Juion liable to, but there is an Inftance of in the 'Propofltien 
it is diftinguilh'd from the Demonflration, which fhewsthe of Statius'sAchilleid : He bids his Mufe rehearfethe 'Deeds 
reafons why the Underflanding conceives that to agree to it. of the Magnanimous Son of .ffiacus, who was formidable even 
See Demonstration. to the T'hmiderer. He adds, 1'hathe has worthily difcharg'i 

Again, flriflly f peaking, the Propofitions only a Mem* a former Undertaking, and that Thebes epems him a 
her of a Problem, viz. that which fhews what is required fecond Amphion. 
to be done : In which fenfe, it is diflinguifh'd from the 

Solution, which rehearfes the feveral things to be done in Magntlninmm JEiudemformidatamtjue Tonanti 
order to effea what is required ; and from the Demonflra- •progenicm, iS patrio vetitam fuccedere Ceelo 
tion, which proves, that by doing the things enjoin'd in the Diva rejer. 

Solution, the thing requir'd in the Fropofition is truly done. 7a modo, ft veteres digno deplevimus haujltt, 
See Resolution. Da font es mihi, Fhozbe, novos, i£c. 

PROPOSITION, in Poetry, the firft part of an Epic _ „ .„ 

•Poem, wherein the Author propofes, or lays down, briefly PRO-PRETOR,or PBo-PRKTOR.a Roman Magiftrate, 
»nd in general, what he has to fay in the Coutfe of his who having difcharged the Office of Pretor at home.was fen' 
Work. See Poem Epic &c. into a Province to command there with his former pretorial 

The Fropofition, Perc Soffit obferves, is to contain the Authority. See Pretor. 
bare Matter of the Poem, i. e. the Aflion, and the Perfons The Name Fro-pretor was alfo given to thofe, who, 
that are ro executeit, both human and divine. without having been Pretors at Rome, were fent extraordi- 

This is what we have both in the Iliad, the Odyjfee, and na-'ly int0 'he Provinces, to adminifter Juftice with theAu- 
the JEneid. The Aflion propofed in the Iliad, is the Wrath thority of Pretors. 

of Achilles; that of the Odvjfee, the Return of Ulyffes ; and Some alfo give the Name Fro-fretors to thofe fent oy 
that of the JEneid, the Translation of the Trojan Empire 'he Emperors into the Provinces, which, upon partition in 
into Italy. Augustus's time, fell to their Lot ; as the Name ProconluL 

The fame Author obferves, that the divine Perfons are was g' ven t0 thofe fent into the Provinces, that fell to til0 
n2in'd in all the three Tropofitions. Homer, e.gr. declares, People's fhare. See Proconsul. 

that what happens in the Iliad, is by the Will of Jupiter ; PRO-PREFECT, Pro pRjEFECTus,amongtheic«?», 
and that Apollo was the Caufe of the Quarrel between Aga- the Prefefl's Lieutenant ; or an Officer whom the ""*" 
piemnon and Achilles: The fame Poet fays, 'tins Apollo of the 'Pmorium comm'tfiond to do any partof his Office 
prevented the Return of Uhffes's Companions ; and Virgil inhisplace. See Prefect. 
-Mentions theDeUinies, the. Will of the Gods, and the Anger- la Gmter, p.C,C.CLXX, the third Infcription mem"*; 
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fro prefers of the Pr<storium under draridn, in the City 
if Rome and the neighbouring parts. See Prjetorium 

PROPRIETOR, or Proprietary, he who has the 
Property or Propriety of any thing. See Property. 

Proprietor, in Law, is Briefly, fuch a one as has, or 
pofleffes any thing in the utmoll degree : Stt<e nullius ar- 
litrio eji obnoxia. 

The Term was formerly apply'd in a particular manner 
to him who had the Fruits of a Benefice to himfelf, and his 
Heirs and Succeffors ; as in antient time Abbots and Priors 
had. 

PROpRiETARY-yKbafa, were fuch as had referved 
Goodsand Effects to themfelves, notwithstanding their for- 
mal Renunciation of all at the Time of their Ptofeflion. 

They are frequently mentioned in the Monafl. Anglic. &c 
and were to be very feverely dealt withal ; to be Excom- 
municated, deprived of Burial, i$c — Monachi Proprietarii 
excommunicentur ab Abbatibus, tS ft in morte Proprietarius 
inventus fiierit, Ecckjiajlica careat Sepulture, eV. Addit. 
ad Matt. Par. 

Proprietate ?>•<;&«,&, is a Writ that lies for him 
that would prove a Propriety before the Sheriff. 

For where a Property is allcdged, a Replegiare properly 
lies not. See Replegiare. 

PROFRIETY, in Grammar, is, where the direCt and 
immediate Signification of a Word agrees to the thing it 
is apply'd to. 

In which fenfe 'Propriety is ufed in oppofition to a figu- 
rative, or remote Signification. 

PROPYLJEUM, the Porch of a Temple, or Great Hall. 
See Porch. 

Hence the Word is ufed figuratively in Matters of Learn- 
ing for an Introduction, Apparatus, or Prodromus to fome 
greater Work. — In this fenfe we fay, the Propyltsum of the 
Jcfuits at Antwerp, &c. 

The Word is Greek ■x&wvamw, fignifying ihe fame thing. 

FRO-QUESTOR, PRO-CiU,ESToR, the Quellor's Lieu- 
tenant, or a Perfon who difcharged the Office of Queftor in 
his Acad. SeeQuESTOR. 

The Word is chiefly apply'd to an Officer appointed by 
the Governour of a Province to difcharge the Quefture after 
the deceafe of the Queflor, till the Senate and People 
fhould fend a new one. 

PRO-RATA, in Commerce, a Term fometimes ufed 
among Merchants, for 'Proportion. SeePRoPORTioN. 

Thus, when in fpcaking of any Undertaking they fay, 
Each Perfon muft reap the Profit or fuflain the Lofs in Pro- 
rata- to his Intereft ; 'tis meant, each fhall gain or lofe in 
proportion to the Sum he put in Stock. 

PRO-RATA Portionis, inLaw, feeOuERANEo pro rata 
portionis. 

PRORjE Os, in Anatomy, a Bone of the Cranium, call'd 
alfo Os Occipitis. See Os Occipitis. 

PROROGATION, the Aft of prolonging, adjourning, 
or putting off to another Time. 

The difference between a Prorogation and an Adjourn- 
ment of Parliament, is, that by the Prorogation in open 
Court the Seflion is ended ; and fuch Bills aspaffed in either 
Houfe, or both Houfes, and had not the Royal Affcnt, mull 
at the next Affembly begin again : For every Seflion of 
Parliament, is in Law a feveral Parliament. SeeSEssiON. 

If it be only adjourn'd, then there is no Seflion ; and, con- 
fequently, all things continue in the fame State they were 
in before the Adjournment. See Adjournment. 

This difference between Prorogation and Adjournment is 
of no long ftanding ; antiently they were ufed as Synoni- 

mous Prorogetur Curia do Hora in Jioram, quoufqus 

placitum terminetur, MS de L L. 

To Prorogue the Parliament the King goes in Perfon, 
with his Crown on his Head ; and fends the Slack Rod for 
the Houfe of Commons to attend him at the Bar of the 
Houfe of Lords; where, after giving an Anfwerto each 
Bill iignified to him, he makes a Speech ; and the Lord 
Chancellor, by command, fignifies the Parliament to be Pro- 
rogued. See Parliament. 

PROSCENIUM, in the antient Theatre, the Pnlpitum, 
or Eminence whereon the Roman Actors exhibited. See 
Theatre. 

The Profcenium anfwer'd to our Stage. 

It confifted of two Parts among the Greeks ; one particu- 
larly fo call'd, where the Actors perform'd. The other 
was the Logeion, where the Singers and the Mimicks aCled 
their Parts. 

Among the Romans, the Profcenium and Pulpitum were 
the famething. See Pulpitum. 

PROSCRIPTION, a Publication made in the Name of 
the Chief or Leader of a Party, whereby he promifes a 
Reward to any who fhall bring him the Head of one of his 
Enemies. 

Scylla and Marius by turns profcribed each other's Ad- 
herents. — Under the Triumvirate a great part of the bell 
and braved of the Romans fell by Proscription. 
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The Term took its Rife f rom the 
down a Lift of the Pet-fens Name 
lick ; from/™, and fcribo, I write 

„nc„^„M E hv he nim ?[, U ^H-/o!:U^-mS, Ioofe.ard 
unconhn d by poetical Meafures, Rhimcs, £fe. 

The Word ,s ufed in oppofition to Perft. See Verse. 

ThoProfe have its Connection,, which fuflain it ; and 
aSttuaure, which renders it numerous ; it ought flill to 
appear free : its Character confills in running eafv, and un- 
reitram d. SeeSTYLE. 

Poetsvery rarely have the Talent of PrOfe: The Habit 
of wearing Chains fits faflupon 'em, even when the Chains 
are orr. 

S. Bvremoud compares Frofe- Writers to Foot-Travellers 
who walk with lels Noife, but more Security than the 
Cavaliers. 3 

The Word comes from the Latin Trofa, which feme will 
have derived from the Hebrew 1'oras, expendit. 

PROSECU 1 OR, in Law, is he that purines a Caufe in 
another s Name. Sfe Promoter. 

PROSELYTE, a new Convert to the Faith. See Con- 
vert. 

The Term was much ufed in the Primitive Chutch 1 

I he Jews too, had their ProfetyteSi who (mm Gentiles 
embrac d Jtidaifm. 

The Word is pure Greek ^amhil®-; which in Latin 
hgmhes Advena ; in Englip, Stranger, or one ar.-iv'd out of 
another Country. 

PROSODY, Prosodia, that part of Grammar which 
teaches and directs the Pronunciation, and manner of Re- 
heatfal ; marks the Accents, and diflingiflihes the Ion? and 
ihort Syllables. See Grammar, Pronunciation, %?c. 

The Word is fcrm'd from the Greek ^ & -Wo, accino; 
of i£)i and adlti, Cantus, Singint'. 

Profody is properly that Branch of Grammar which re- 
lates to Syllables; ttcating of their true Pronuncia.ion in 
rclpect of Accent and Time. See Syllable: See alfo 
Accent, &c. 

The Bnglifi Profody turns chicflv on two Things ; Num- 
bers, that is, a certain number of Feet or Syllables. See 
Numbers. 

And, Rhime, or a Similitude of Sound between the lad 
Syllables of Verbs. See Rhime. 

The Greek and Roman Pnfodies were unacquainted with 
Rhime ; but in lieu thereof, had fomethmg to make their 
Verfe harmonious, without, viz. Quantity, See Quan- 
tity. 

PROSONOMASIA, ^^^vs^ama., a Figure in Rhetoric, 
whereby allufion is made to the Likenefs'of a Sound in fe- 
veral Names, or Words. See Figure. 

PROSOPOPOEIA, in Rhetoric, a Figure, whereby we 
make Perfons that are abfent, or dead, or even Things 
which are inanimate, as Cities, [?c. to fpeak. See Figure. 

The Poets, in their Fictions, make frequent ufe of the 
Profofopaia; as alfo do the Orators, in their painling of 
violent Paflions, which fcem to tranfport, and make them 
forget themfelves. 

There are two kinds ofPrcfopafceia's, the one dire CI 5 
the other indirect. 

For an inflance of the latter : Juft Gods, ProtsBors of 
the Innocent, permit the Order of Nature to be interrupted 
for one moment, and let this Car oafs re fume the ufe of 
Speech, &c. J J J J 

Inftances of the former are found every where, among 
the Orators and Poets ; that which follows, is a very beauti- 
ful one, found by way of Epitaph on a Tumb-ftone : Tht» 
dead Wife addreffes her furviving Husband, thus : 

Immatura peri : fed tu fslicior, annos 
Vive tuos, conjux optime, vive meos. 



The Word is form'd from the Greek ■x&x*™, Perfon, and 
■&ro/s«, / make, or feign. 

PROSPECT. f C Perspective. 

PROSPECTIVE Glafs.S bet I Perspective Glafs. 

PROSTA PHORESIS, in Autonomy, the Difference be- 
tween the true, and mean Motion, or true and mean Place, 
of a Planet ; call'd alfo Equation of the Orbit, or of thd 
Centre, and Amply the Equation- See Equation. 

Or, which amounts to the fame, I'rojiaphterefts is the 
difference between the mean, and equated Anomaly. Sea 
Anomaly, 

Thus, fuppofe the Circle A L M P N (Tab. Astrono- 
my, fig.51.) the or Orbit of the Earth, furrounded by the 
Ecliotic V, ffi, a, He. and fuppofe S, the Sun; and 
the Earth in R : the mean Anomaly will be the Arch A P R, 
or, calling away the Semicircle, the Arch PR, or the 
Angle P C R ; and the true Anomaly, rejeCting the Semi- 
circle, will be P S R, which is equai to PC R and C RS. 
If then to the mean Anomaly, we add the Angle CRS, 
we /hall have the true Anomaly P SR, and the Earth's 
Place, in the Ecliptic, See Place, iSc. 

And. 
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Asd here, the Angle C L S, or C R S, it eall'd the Frof- 
ti/tpbartjts i by realon it is fometimes to be added, and 
fometimes to be fubflracted from the mean Motion, that 
De may have the true Motion or Place of the Earth. See 
Earth. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek iff*, ante fttpe- 
rans ; and apa i ? not? , ademptio. 

PROSTATES, or Prostata, in Anatomy, a white, 
fpongy, glandulous Body fituate at the Root of the Penis 5 
or jutt below the Neck of the Bladder ; and about the Size 
«f a Walnut. See Gland and Penis. 

Authors afcribe two kinds of Subftance to the Froflata, 
the one glandulous, the other fpongeous, or porous ; which 
Hit. feems nothing but a Congeries of minute Veffels and 
Cells ; thro the middle of which paffes the Veficute Semi- 
nales, without any Communication therewith. 

It has excretory Duels of iis own, pretty numerous : De 
Sraaf does not remember to have known them fewer than 
ten in the Froflata of a Man ; in Dogs, they are fometimes 
an hundred ; each of which difcharges itfelf into the Ure- 
thra ; fome above, fome below the Caput Gallinaceum : 
Each having its proper Caruncle. See Excretory. 

Out of thefe iffues a whitifh, flimy Humour, fecreted 
in the glandular part of the Froflata, and convey'd into the 
Cavity of the Urethra. 

The Ufe of this 'Humour is to line and lubricate the 
Capacity of the Urethra, and prevent it from being an- 
noy'd with the Acrimony of the Urine in its Paffage thro' 
it ; and to ferve as a Vehicle to the Seed, in the rime of 
Ejaculation. See Urine, Urethra, S£c. 

Some take it for a third kind of Seed ; but without much 
reafon. See Seed. 

Boerhaave thinks it may ferve to nourifh the Animalcule 
during the firft moments after Coition. — This Humour, he 
adds, remains after Caftration ; but is not prolific. 

The fame Author, from the Memoirs of the French A- 
cademy, makes the Frojlata to confift of an Aggregate 
of twelve Glands, each of which terminates by its excre- 
tory Duct in a little Bag, into which it difcharges its 
Humour. Thefe twelve Bags open by as many excretory 
Duels into the Cavity of the Urethra ; fo as to encompafs 
the Exit of the Vefwnl£ ; whence the Seed and the Humour 
of the Frojlata are the more accurately mix'd. 

PROSTYLE, in the anticnt Greek Architect ure, a Range 
of Columns in the Front of a Temple. See Temple. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek &&, before, and 
rv*©-, Column. 

PROSY LLOGISM, Prosyllocismus, is ufed by fome 
School-Writers, for a Reafon or Argument produe'd to 
ftrengthen, or confirm one of the Premifes of a Syllogifm. 
See Premise. 

Others define the Frofyllogifn, an Argument compos'd 
of two Syllogifms fo difpos'd, as that the Conclufion of the 
former is the major, or minor of the latter; 

As here, e.gr. every Rational isrifible: but every Man is 
rational, therefore every Man is rifible; but no Afs is ri- 
fible, therefore no Afs is a Man. 

The Major of the fecond Syllogifm may be omitted or 
underftood ; and fome even contend that it ought to be fo : 
fo that on their Principle, uProfyllogifm, or redundant Syl- 
logifm, is when two Syllogifms are fo contain'd in five 
Propofitions, as that the Conclufion of the former, is the 
Major or Minor of the latter. See Syllogism. 

PROTASIS, in the antient Drama, the firft part of a 
Comic, or Tragic Piece ; wherein the feveral Perfons of the 
Flay ate fhewn, their Characters and Manners intimated, 
«nd the A3 ion, which is to make the Subject of the Piece, 
propos'd, and enter'd upon. See Drama, Tragedy, 
tic. 

The antient Frotafis might go about as far as our two firft 
Acts. See Act. 

Where the Frotafis ended, the Epitafis commene'd. See 
Epitasis. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek ties-mm, Frotenfw. 

PROTATICUS, in the antient Drama, was a Perfon 
who never appear'd but in the Frotafis, or firft part of the 
Play ; as Socia in 'terente's Andria, (ic. 

PROTECTION, the Shelter, Defence, Authority, and 
Aid, employ'd by any one in behalf of the helplefs, or un- 
happy. See Protector. 

A&ive ProteBion fuppofes Power, Intereft, Favour, ££c. 
in the Perfon that protects : Paffive ProteBion, on the 
contrary, implies Necefllty, Weaknefs, and Dependance in 
the Perfon protected. See Safeguard. 

Protection is alfo ufed for a Privilege belonging to 
tmbafladors, Members of Parliament, &c. whereby they 
«nd their Domeftkks are fecur'd from Arrefts, ($c. See 
Privilege, iSc. 

Protection is fometimes alfo underftood of the Perfon 
ef the Protect or. Such a Card inal has the ProteBion of 
Trance — The ProteBion of Spain is become vacant by the 
Death of fuck a Cardinal. 6cs PaoTECToB... 



Protection, in Law, has both a general, and a fpeciai 
Signification. 

In the general, it is ufed for that Benefit, and Safety 
which every Subject; Denizen or Alien, fpecially fecur'd' 
hath by the Laws. See Law. 

In the fpeciai Signification, it is ufed for an Exemption 
or Immunity, given by the King to a Perfon, to fecure him 
againft Suits in Law, or other Vexations, upon reafonable 
Caufes moving him thereunto. 

Of this, Fitzherbert makes two kinds; the firft he calls 
a ProteBion, cum claufula volumus ; whereof he mentions 
four Particulars. 

1*. A Froteclion; quia profeBurus, for him that is to 
pafs over Sea in the King's Service. 

s°, A Froteclion, quia moraturus, for him who is abroad 
in the King's Service. 

3 Q . A Froteclion for the King's Debtor, that he be not 
fued or atrach'd, till the King be paid his Debt. 

4 Q . A ProteBion for a Perfon in the King's Service beyond 
Sea, or in the Marches of Scotland. 

The fecond Form of 'ProteBion, is cam claufula nolnmus, 
which is moft commonly granted to a fpiritual Company, 
for their Immunity, from taking their Cattle by the King's 
Minillers ; but it may be alfo granted to a fingle Perfor, 
either fpiritual or temporal. 

ProteBion extends not 10 Pleas of Dower, guare impedit, 
Afflze of novel Diffcifin, Darrein Prefentmenr, Attaints, nor 
Pleas before Juftices in Eyre. 

PROTECTOR, a Perfon who undertakes to /helter and 
defend the weak, helplefs, or diftrefs'd. See Protec- 
tor and Patron, 

God, and the Magiftratc, are the FroteBors of the Wi- 
dow and Orphan Among the Heathens, Minerva was 

efteem'd the 1'roteBrefs of Arts. 

Every Catholic Nation, and every Religious Order, has 
a ProteBor refiding at the Court of Rome, who is a Cardi- 
nal, and eall'd the CardinatProteBcr. See Cardinal. 

The Name is fometimes alfo ufed for a Regent of a 
Kingdom, made choice of to govern it during the Minority 
of a Prince. 

Cromwell affum'd the Title and Quality of Lord Protec- 
tor of the Commonwealth of England. 

PROTEST, in Law, is ufed for a Caution, or Call of 
Witnefs, or an open Affirmation that a Perfon does either 
not at all, or but conditionally, yield his Confent to any 
Act ; or to the Proceeding of any Judge in a Court, where- 
in his Jurifdifiion is doubtful ; or to anfwer upon his Oath 
farther than by Law he is bound. 

Any of the Lords in Parliament have a Right to protefl 
their Diffent to any Bill pafs'd by a Majotity 5 which Pro- 
tefl is enter'd in form. See Parliament. 

This Privilege is faid not to be very antient : The Com- 
mons have no Right toprotefl. 

Protest, in Commerce, is a Summons made by a No- 
tary Publick to a Merchant, Banker, or the like, to dif- 
charge a Bill of Exchange, drawn on him ; after his ha- 
ving refus'd either to accept or pay the fame. See Bill 
of Exchange. 

It is eall'd Protefl, becaufe containing a Proteftation, 
that the Party will return the Bill, and even take up Mo- 
ney at Intereft; fand charge all Cofts, Damages, Carriage 
and Recarriage, on the Refufer. 

There are two kinds ofProtefls; the one for want of Ac- 
ceptance ; the other for want of Payment. See Accep- 
tance, &c. 

The firft to be made by the Bearer of the Bill at the 
time of prefenting it, in cafe the Perfon, on whom it is 
drawn, refufe to accept it for the time, or the Sum there 
exprefs'd The latter is made as the Bill falls due, whe- 
ther it have been accepted or not. See Acceptance. 

The Bearers of Bills of Exchange, that have been ac- 
cepted, or which become payable at a certain Day, are ob- 
lig'd to have them either paid or protefted within three Days 
after Due, on the Penalty of anfwering for theOmiffion; 
and it muft be obferv'd, that if the third Day happen to be 
a Holy-Day, the Protefl is to be made on the Eve thereof. 

At Paris and Hambourg, the Protefl is to be made with- 
in ten Days: At Venice, where all Bills are paid in Banco, 
the Protefl for want of Payment is to be made within fix 
days; but then the Bank is fuppos'd open, otherwife no 
Protefl to be made : At Rome, Protefls for want of Pay- 
ment are to be made within fifteen Days : At Leghorn, 
Milan, and Boulogne, there is no time fix'd : At Amfler- 
dam, they are to be made within five Days : At Venice, the 
third Day. 

The Negotiants of fome Places, as thofe of Rome, Mr. 
Savary obferves, don't look on themfelves as oblig'd to 
protefl in default of Payment ; but this Opinion is contrary 
to univerfal Cuftom and natural Reafon : fince, till after 
Froteflation, they have no Remedy or Refourfe againft the 
prawer, or E_ndorfer ; nor any Title to be reimburs'd. 
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Wl.Ricard adds, that Bills of Exchange drawn from 
Amfterdam, or Antwerp, or Spain, are to be protefted, in 
default of Payment, within fourteen Days after they fall 
due j after which time, the Bearer ftands the rilque and 
chance of the non-protefted Bill, not the Drawer, or En- 
dorfer; in cafe the Party happens to fail after the faid four- 
teenth Day. 

PROTESTANT, a Name firft given in Germany to 
thofe who adher'd to the Doctrine of Luther; becaufe, in 
1529, they protefted againft a Decree of the Emperor 
Charles V. and the Diet of Spires ; and declar'd, that they 
appeal' d to a General Council. 

The Name has been fince alfo given to thofe who ad- 
here to the Sentiments of Calvin j and is now become a 
common Name for all thofe of the Reform'd Churches. 
See Lutheran, Calvinist, &c. 

Great Endeavours have been made to unite the Lutheran 
Proteftants with the Calvinijls, but in vain. 

Protestation, a folemn Declaration made by fome 
Judiciary Acf or Proceeding againft an Oppreffion, Vio- 
lence, orlnjuflicej or againft the Legality of a Sentence, 
Judgment, Decree, or other Procedure; importing that the 
Party is determin'd to oppofe it at the proper time, &c. 
See Protest. 

tProteflation, in Law, is defin'd by Juftice Walfb, 
a Defence or Safeguard to the Party that makes it, from 
being concluded by the A £1 he is about to do 5 fo that 
Ififue cannot be join'd upon it. 

tProteflatioti is a Form of pleading, when one does not 
directly either affirm or deny any thing alledg'd by ano- 
ther, or which he himfelf alledges. Plowd. fol. z)<j. 

PROTHESIS, or Prosthesis, in Grammar, in the ge- 
neral is ufed for a Metaplafrn. See Metaplasm. 

But it alfo more particularly denotes a prefixing of fome- 
thing at the beginning of a Word; as in g?zavus,pro 

tiavus. 

This is alfo call'd Apportion. See Apposition. 

Prothesis, or Prosthesis, among Surgeons, is the fil- 
ling up of what was before wanting : Such, e.gr. is the 
filling up of fiftulous Ulcers with new Flefh. See Fistu- 
lous, w 

Prothesis is alfo a little Altar in the.Greek Churches, 
whereon a Ceremony is performed, call'd by the fame 
Name, "sr^Ssszf. 

On this Altar the Prieft, with the other Mitiivters, pre- 
pares every thing neceffary to the Celebration of Mafs ; viz. 
the Bread, "Wine, 8£?c. After which, they go in pro- 
ceffion from this to the great Altar.} to begin Mafs j carry- 
ins w'ith them the Species thus prepar'd. See Altar. 

PROTHONOTARY, Protonotary, or Pronota- 
*.y, a Term properly Signifying firft Notary-, and which 
was antiently the Title of the principal Notaries of the 
Emperor of Constantinople. See Notary. 

"With us, Prothonotary is now ufed for Officers in the 
Courts of King's Bench, and Common Pleas j the latter 
whereof has three ; the former, one. See Court, &c. 

Prothonotary of the King's Bench, records all Ac- 
tions Civil, fued in that Court? as the Clerk of the Crown- 
Orfice doth all Criminal Caufes. See King's Bench, Re- 
cord, £5?c. 

Prothonotaries of the Common Pleas, enter and en- 
roll all Declarations, Pleadings, Aflizes, Judgments, and 
Anions : they alfo make out all Judicial Writs 5 as the Ve- 
nire facias, after liTue join'd; Habeas Corpus, for bringing 
in of the Jury; Difiringas Jurator. Writs of Execution, 
andSeifin, of Superfedeas, of" Privilege, f£c. They inroll all 
Recognizances acknowledg'd in that Court, all common 
Recoveries; make Exemplifications of Records, &c. 

Prothonotary, or Protonotary, is alfo an Officer 
in the Court of Rome, who has a degree of Pre-eminence 
over the other Notaries. 

There is a College of twelve 'Prothonotaries, call'd P>ar- 
ticipantes, becaufe partaking in the Fees of the Expeditions 
in Chancery. 

They are rank'd among the Number of Prelates, wear 
the Violet Rochet, the Hat, £$c. They affift at all grand 
Ceremonies, and have a place in the Pope's Chappel. 

Their Office is to difpatch the A£t$ in grand Caufes, 
which the fimple Apoftolical Notaries difpatch in lefler 
Caufes : they may create Apoftolical Notaries, and Doflors, 
to officiate out of the City- 

Thofe out of the College have none of the Privileges of 
the others, except the Habit. 

The 'Prothonotaries were firft: eftablifti'd at Rome by 
Pope Clement I. with defign to write the Lives of the Mar- 
tyrs. See Notary. 

PROTHYRUM, mefiu&v, a Porch at the outward Door 
of a Houfe, or Portal. See Porch. 

PROTHYR1S, Protityride, is alfo ufed by Vignola 
for a particular fort of a Key of an Arch, an Inftance of 
which we have in his Ionic Order ; confifting of a Roll of 
Water-Leaves, between two Reglets and two Fillets, 



crown y with a 2)oric Cymatimn 5 its Figure being muc'h 
like that of a Modillion. 

Prothyris, in the antient Architecture, is fometimes 
alfo ufed for a Quoin, or Corner of a Wall ; and fome- 
times for a crofs Beam, or over-thwart Rafter. 

PROTO, a Word ufed in Compofition with divers Terms' 
m our Language 5 affeding them with a relation of Priority i 
as in Troto-Martyr, Proto-Type, £?£. 

It is form'd of the Greek v&tqs, primus, firft, 
PROTOCOLLUM, Protocol, a Term ufed in the 
antient Jurifprudence, for the firft Leaf of a Book ; where- 
in was the Mark of the Paper and Parchment. 

It was even fometimes ufed for the Mark itfelfj which 
was ufually in the Margin* but fometimes at the top of 
the Page. 

The XLIVth Novel of Juftiniart, forbids the cutting of 
the Protocollum of Charters which fhew'd the Year^ 
wherein the Paper or Parchment were made, and the Offi- 
cer commiffion'dfor the Delivery of them 5 by means where- 
of, Frauds were frequently detected. 

Others will have Protocollum to have been the firft Mi- 
nute, or Draught, or Summary, of an Act to be pafs'd : 
which the Notary drew firft up, in fhort, in little Table- 
Books, to be afterwards enlarg'd at leifure. See No- 
tary. 

PROTO-FORESTARIU^, was he whom our antient 
Kings made Chief of Wind/or -Foreft, to take Cognizance 
of all Caufes of Death, or Mayhem there. See Forest 
and Forester. 

PROTO-MARTYR, the firft Martyr, or Witnefs, who 
fuffer'd Death in Teftimony of the Truth ; as Abel in the 
Old Teftament ; and Sr. Stephen in the New, See Mar- 
tyr. 

The Word is compounded of ^^rQ-, firft, and //a,-Tuf, 
Witnefs. 

PROTONOTARY. See Prothonotary. 
PROTOPLAST, Protoplastus, a Title fometimes 
given to our Firft-fathcr, Adam; from the Greek w-£?to- 
srAas"©-, a- d. firfi form'd, See Plastic. 

PROTOTYPE, the Original, or Model whereon a thing 
is to be form'd. See Type. 

It is chiefly ufed for the Patterns of things to be Engra- 
ven, Moulded, or Caft. See Model, Mould, £S?c. 

PROTOTYPON, in Grammar, is fomeiimes ufed for 
a primitive or original Word. See Primitive. 

PROTRACTING, or Protraction, in Surveying, 
the plotting, or laying down of the Dimcnftons taken in 
the Field 5 by means of a Protractor, &C See Protrac- 
tor and Plotting. 

'Protrafiwg makes one half of Surveying. See Sur- 
veying. 

Protracting-^P/k, a Mathematical Internment ; or 
rather, an Appendage of an Infirument call'd a Protractor. 

The ProtraBing-'Pin is a fine Needle, fitted into a 
Handle ; ufed to prick off Degrees and Minutes from the 
Limb of the ProtraBor. See Protractor. 

PROTRACTOR, an Inftrument ufed in Surgery, to 
draw out any foreign or difagreeable Bodies from a Wound, 
or Ulcer, in like manner as the Forceps. See Forceps. 

Protractor, is alfo an Infirument ufed in Surveying ; 
whereby, the Angles taken in the Field with a Theodolite* 
Circumferentor , or the like, are plotted or laid down on 
Paper. See Plotting. 

The Protractor confifis of a Semi-circular Limb BAG 
(Tab. Surveying, Fig.29.) of Brafs, Silver, Horn, or 
the like, divided into 180°, and fubtended by a Diameter 
B A j in the middle whereof is a little Notch or Lip, o t 
call'd the Centre of the Protractor. 

On the Limb of the Protractor are, fometimes, alfo 
placed Numbers, denoting the Angles at the Centers of re- 
gular Polygons : Thus, againft the Number 5, denoting 
the Sides of a Pentagon is found 72, the Angle at the Cen- 
tre of a Pentagon. See Polygon. 

Ufe of the Protractor. 

1. To lay down an Angle of any given Quantity, or 
Number of 'Degrees. Suppofe, e.gr. an Angle of 50° with 
the Line A B, required on the Point 0. Lay the Centre 
of the Protractor on the given Point, and the Diameter of 
the Protractor on the given Line; Make a Mark againft 
the given Degree 50, on the Limb of the protractor 5 thro' 
which, from the given Point draw a Line op : This gives 
the Angle required. 

2. To find the Quantity of a given Angle: E.gr. the 
Angle p A 5 lay the Centre of the Protractor on the Point 
of the Angle, 0, and the Diameter on the Line. The De- 
greeoftheLimb cut by the other Line op, vi-Z. 50, is the 
Numberof Degrees of the Angle requir'd. 

3. I'oinfcribe any given regular Polygon, e.gr. a Pen- 
tagon in a Circle. Lay the Centre and Diameter of the 
Protractor on the Centre and Diameter of the Circle; ml 
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make a Dot againft the Number of Degrees of the Angle 
at the Centre, viz. 11. Thro' this Dot, and the Centre ot 
the Circle, draw a Line cutting the Circumference of the 
Circle- To the Point of Interfeclion, from the Point where 
the Diameter cuts the Circumference, draw a right Line : 
This Line will be a Side of the Pentagon, which being taken 
in the Compaffes, and fet off as often as it will go, in the 
Circumference, will give Points, which being connected by 
Lines, will form the Pentagon requir'd. See Polygon. 

4. -I'o defcribe any regular Polygon, c. gr. an Oftagonon 
a given Line. Subllratt the Angle at the Centre, which 
the Frotratlor gixet, 45° from ilo°, the Remainder 13s 
Degrees, is the Angle included between two Sides of the 
Octagon j one half whereof is 61 1- Applying then the 
Diameter of the Protractor over the given Line, With the 
Centre over one Extreme ; make a Dot again!! (J 7 f, to which 
from the Cenire draw a Line. Apply the •Protractor to the 
other end of iheLine, fo as theCcntre be over the Extieme, 
and there fet off another Angle of 57 ° i. Frorn the Point 
where the two Lines thus drawn interfecr, as a Centre, de- 
fcribe a Circle, with the interval of the given Line. The 
given Line will be one Side of the Octagon, which being fet 
off as often as it will go in the Circumference thus drawn, 
will give Points, which being connected, will form the 
Octagon required. 

Protractor Improved, is a Machine like the former, 
only fumifh'd with a Utile more Apparatus, whereby we 
are enabled to let off an Angle to a Minute ; which is 
impracticable in the other. 

The chief Addition is an Index fitted on the Centre, 
and movable thereon; fo as to play freely and Readily 
over the Limb. Beyond the Limb the Index is divided, on 
both Edges, into Co equal parts of the Portions of Circles, 
imercepted by two other right Lines drawn from the Centre, 
fo as each makes an Angle of one Degree with Lines drawn 
to the affumed Points from the Centre. — Now to fet off an 
Angle of any Number of Degrees and Minutes with this 
Protractor i move the Index fo, that one of the Lines 
drawn on theLimb, from one of the forementioned Points, 
may be upon the Number of Degrees given: And prick 
eff es many of the equal parts on the proper Edge of 
the Index, as there are Minutes given : thus, drawing a 
Line from the Centre to that Point fo prick'd off, you have 
an Angle with the Diameter of the Protractor, of the pro- 
posed Number of Degrees and Minutes. 

Indeed, it may be of good Ufe to lay down an Angle to 
a Minute, when we are able to take it to a Minute : But 
till we have otber-guife Needles, and jufler Theodolites, 
than are yet made, the old Protractor may ferve very 
well. See Theodolite. 

PROTUBEKANCE, in Anatomy, an Eminence, or Tu- 
mour that projects, oradvances out beyond the retl. 

The Orbicular 'Protuberances of the third Ventricle of 
the Brain are call'd Nates ; and the Apophyfes of the Or- 
bicular Protuberances, "Eejles. See Nates and Testes. ' 

The Annular Protuberance is a procefs of the Medulla 
Oblongata, in form of a Ring ; whence its Name, firfl given 
it by Willis. See Medulla Oblongata. 

PROVEDITOK, Proveditour, or Proveditore, 
an Officer in feveral parts of Italy, particularly at Venice. 

There are various kinds o{ Proveditors in Venice: as Pro- 
veditcr of the Ccmmcns ; who is nearly the fame with the 
JEdiles among the Romans ; the Confuls in Languedoc ; 
and the Sheriffs in other Cities. Of thefe Proveditors there 
are three. 

Proveditcr General of the Sea,\s an Officer whofe Autho- 
rity extends over the whole Fleer,when the Captain-General 
iiabfent. He has, particularly, the Difpofal of the Ca/li, 
and pays the Seamen and Soldiers. The Captain-General, 
and Proveditcr, arc mutually Spies over one another. Tho' 
rhe Proveditcr be inferior to the General 5 yet is the Power 
fo divided, that one has Authority without Strength, the 
other Strength without Authority. 

The Proveditore alle Ragione veccbie, a'la Stave, alia 
Ciuflitia, have the Direction of Matters relating to Policy 
throughout rhe Signory. 

PROVEN D, or Provender, is properly a fortof Bulhel, 

or Veffel containing the Meafure of Grains daily given to a 

Horfe or other Beaft of Labour, for his ordinary SubfUtencc. 

Hence Provender is become a general Name for all Food 

of Cattel. 

In Monafleries, when the Religious go to Meals ; they 
are faid to go to Provetid. 

Some derive the Word from the Latin Prtebendo Pre- 
bend. SeePREREND. 

PROVER, in Liw,Probator, an Approver ; or a Perfon 
who, eonfefling Felony, appeals, or accufes another of the 
fame. 

t He is thus call'd, becaufe he muft prove what he alledges 
in his Appeal ; which Proof is either by Battel, or by the 
Country, at his election who is appealed. SeeTaYAt. 
Combat, go. 



$9 Edit). 3; coram Rege, iiof. 97. Stiffs A Man became 
an Approver, and appealed five, who all join'd Battel with 
him, and he overcame 'em all • four ot 'em were accor- 
dingly hang'd, and the fifth pleaded he was a Clerk. The 
Prover was pardon'd. 

PROVERB, is defined by Cambdcn a concife, witty, 
and wife Speech ; grounded upon long Experience, and 
containing, for the molt part, fomegood Caveat. 

We are furnifh'd with inllancesout of his own Collection: 
Such are, A c life Mouth catches no files. — A high Building, 
a low Foundation. — A carrion Kite ivill never be a good 
Hawk. — Afiort Horfe is foou curried. — A Man may love 
his Houfe well, tho' he ride not on the Ridge. — Afalfe 
Knave needs no "Broiler. — Setter to fpare at Srim than at 
'Bottom, &c. 

PROVIDENCE, ProvidentiA, the Condufl and Di- 
recfion of the feveral Parts of the TJniverfe, by a fuperior, 
intelligent Being. See Universe. 

The Notion of a Providence is very antient, even in the 
Heathen Theology ; we find 1"hales mentions it. 

It is founded on this Suppofition, That the Creator has 
not fo fixed, and afcertained the Laws of Nature, nof fo 
connected the Chain of fecond Caufes, as to leave the World 
to itfelf ; but that he ttill preferves the Reins in his own 
hands, and occafionally intervenes, alters, rellrains, infor- 
ces, fufpends, g?e. thole Laws by a farticil'ar Providence- 
See Miracle. 

Indeed, fome ufe the Word Providence in a more general 
Senfe ; fignifying by it, that Power, or Action whereby 
the feveral parts of the Creation are ordinarily directed. 

Thus i)amafcenus defines Providence to be the Divine 
Will, whereby all things are order'd, and directed to the 
proper End : Which Notion of Providence, fuppofes no 
Laws at all fixed by the Author of Nature at the Creation ; 
but that he teferved it at large to be govern 'd by hirhfelf 
occafionally. SeeNATORE. 

The Antients call'd Providence by the Names of Fate, 
Fortune, Nature, "Deftiny, Ncceffity, &c. See Fate, For- 
tune, $$c. 

The-antieiit Egyptians (beta to have been the firft who 
had the Notion of a Divine Providence : Arnobius ob- 
ferves they reafon'd thus, — " Provid-nce is fo eflenrial to 
" a Prince, that without it he cannot be, noreven be call'd, 
" a Prince ; and the more Augutt a Prince is, the more 
" perfect ought his "providence 10 be. Since, then, God is 
" the Greatell and molt augutt of all Princes, to him mult 
" belong the moll perfect. Providence." 

The Epicureans deny any Divine Providence; as think- 
ing it inconfillent with the Eafe and Repofe of the Divine 
Nature to meddle withhuman Affiirs. See Epicurean. 

Others deny the Exillence of a Providence, from the 
feemingly unjuit Distribution of Good and Evil, which 
feem to fall indifcriminately on the Jull and Unjult. 

Simplicity argues thus for a Providence: It God don't 
look to the Affairs of the World, 'tis either becaufe he can- 
not, or will not : But the firlt is abfurd ; fince to govern 
can't be difficult, where to create was eafy : The latter is 
both abfurd and blafphemous. See God. 

PROVIDENTIA, in old Law- Books, were Provisions 
of Eating and Drinking. See Pourveyance. 

"Providentia Vini ante adventum fmim in Cellaria erat 
Centum Pjoliorum. Knighton, Anno 1354. 

PROVINCE, Provincia, among the Romans, was 
a Country conquer'd by them, without the Bounds of 
Italy i govern'd by a Deputy, or Lieutenant ; and having 
peculiarXaws and Privileges. 

Of thefe Countries, that part of France next the Alps 
was one, and ttill retains the Name Provence. 

Nicod derives the Word, a frccul vivendo, living a-far 
off. 

Among us, Provinceis ufed for the Extent of an Arch- 
bifhop's Jurisdiction; in which fenfe, England is divided 
into two 'Provinces, thofe of Canterbury and Tork. 

Province is now chiefly ufed for a Canton or Diviiion 
of a Kingdom, or Common-wealth comprehending feveral 
Cities, Towns, &c. all under the fame Government, and 
ufually difiinguilh'd by the Extent of a Civil or Ecclciiattic 
Jurisdiction. 

The Provinces were antiently Thttchies, Counties,, Sec. 
which have been fince all reunited under the fame Chief. 
SeeDuKE, Count, &c. 

The Church diflinguifhes its Provinces by Archbifhop- 
ricks ; eash containing a certain Number of Bifhopticks. 
See Archbishop. 

The Monks make particular Divifions of thtWProvinces, 
according to the Antiquity and Number of Convents in 
each. See Provincial, Order, cifc. 

The United Provinces are the feven Northern "Provinces 
of the Low-Countries, who, revolting from the Spanijb 
Dominion, made a firm and perpetual Alliance, Offenlive 
and Defenfive, at Utrecht in the Year 1570. See States 
General. 
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PROVINCIAL, Phovincialis, fomefhing relatin. 
i province- See Province. 

Thus we fay, a 'Provincial Council, or Synod, &c. See 
Synod and Council. 

Provincial, in the Monaftic fenfe, is a Perfon who has 
the Direction and Superintendancy of the feveral Convents 
of a Province ; according to the Divifion eftablifhed in that 
Order. See Order, Convent, ci?c. 

The General of the Order has feveral Provinces under him 5 
the 'Provincial feveral Priors, Abbots, i$c. See Gene- 
ral, Abbot, iSc. 

PKOV1NE, of the French Provigner, fignifies to lay a 
Vine-Stock, or Branch, in the Ground, to take Root. See 
Vine, Propagation,^. 

PROVISION, any thing got, or procured as neceflary 
for the Subfitlence of Life. 

Provision, in Traffick, is ufed for the Wages due to a 
paflor. See Factorage. 

PROVISION, in the Canon-Law, the Title, or Inftru- 
menr, by virtue whereof an Incumbent holds, or is pro- 
vided of a Benefice, Bifhoprick, or the like. See Title, 
Benefice, (£c. 

Ordinary Collators give Provifions in Cafe of Vacancy by 
Death, pure and fimple Demiflion and Permutation. See 
Collator. 

The Court of Rome grants Frovifions by Resignation, 
Devolution, Prevention. 

« Provifions by Prevention, are call'd Grati<e Erpectativre, 
or Mandate. deProvidendo ; of the great Abufe whereof 
throughout England, frequent Complaint was made in our 
antient Statutes, and a Remedy provided for the fame by 
the Statute of Prtcmunire. See Prevention, PRAEMU- 
NIRE,^. 

Provifions of fmall Benefices, in the Court of Rome, are 
only fimple Signatures, which are, as it were, Minutes of 
the Bull ; becaufe the Bulls themfelvcs difpatch'd on 
Parchment would be too expenfive. The Signature is no 
more than the Requeft of the Impetrant anfwer'd by the 
Pope in thefe Words ; Comeffum uti fetitur in frtefentia 
'Z>. N- PafrC, wrote in the Hand of the Prelate who prefides 
over the Signature. See Bull. 

Extraordinary Provifions are fign'd by the Pope himfelf, 
in thefe Words, Fiat lit fetitur, with the firft Letter of 
bis Name. See Signature. 

PROVISO, in Law, a Condition inferted in a Deed, upon 
the Obfervance whereof the Validity of the Deed depends. 
See Condition, &c 

Sometimes the Word imports a Covenant. See Cove- 
nant- 

Proviso hath alfo another fignification, in Judicial Mat- 
ters ; as, if the Plaintiff defift from profecuting an Action, 
by bringing ittoaTrial; the Defendant or Tenant may take 
out a Venire facias to the Sheriff, having in it thefe Words, 
Provifo quod, i$c. to the end, that if the Plaintiff takeout 
any Writ to thatpurpofe, the Sheriff fliall fummon butone 
Jury upon them both : In which Cafe it is call'd, going 
to Trial by Provifo. 

Proviso is alfo a Sea-Term. A Ship is laid to moor a 
Provifo, when Ihe has an Anchor out, and alfo a Hawfer 
a-fhore ; and fo is moor'd with her Head to the Shore with 
two Cables. See Mooring. 

PROVISOR, is generally taken for him that hath the 
Care of providing things neceffary ; in which fenfe it co- 
incides with Purveyor. See Purveyor. 

Provisor Monaflerii, is ufed for the Steward, or 
Treafurerof a Religious Houfe. 

Provisor, in our Statutes, is a Perfon who fued to the 
Court of Rome for a Provifion. See Provision. 

Thefe were prohibited by Proclamation 4a Ben. 5. Ann. 
1258. Provifores dicunttir qui vel Efifcofatum, yel Ec- 
defiafticam aliam dignitatem in Romana Curia fibi amOie- 
bantde future, quod ex Gratia expetJativa nuncufarwit, 
quia ufqlte dim vacant exfectandum effet. Spelm. 

PRO VOCATIVE,in Phyfic.a Medicine which flrengthens 
Nature, and simulates or incites to Venery. 

Such are Cantharides, igc. See Cantharides. 

PROVOST, Pr<efoftus, an Officer, whereof thete are 
divets Kinds ; Civil, Military, &c. 

Provost of the City, or of the Merchants, is the Chief 
Municipal Magiflrate in feveral confiderable trading Cities, 
particularly Eiinboroitgh , Taris, and Lyons; much the 
lame with the Majors in other Places. See Mayor. 

The Provoft prefides at the City-Courts, and, together 
with the Sheriffs, decides all Differences relating to Trade 
and Merchandize ; takes cognizance of the Affairs of Offi- 
cers of Policy of the City with regard to their Functions ; 
of the Delinquencies of Merchants, Commiffioners, and 
Fadors; infpects the Ports, Rivers, the Duties, Impofls, 
cifc. 

Authors atttibute the Inftitution of Provojl of the Mer- 
chants of Paris to Philip Jugufle. Dtt HaMan refers its 
Epocha to the Year 1190. 
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The Lord Provojl of Edinborough is principal Sheriff $ 
the Bailiffs are his Deputies ; he calls Conventions of the 
Boroughs by his own Miffives. 

Provost, of Prevot Royal, is a fort of inferior Judge 
elfabliflied throughout France ; for the taking cognizance 
of all Civil, Perfonal, Real, and Mixed Caufes, among the 
People ; but without any Jurifdiclion in the Caufes of 
Nobles. 

Thefe in the Sour!>onnois, Auvergile, &c. are call'd 
Chatdains ; in Normandy, V'icomtes ; in Languedoz and 
Provence, kiguiers. 

Grand Provost of Prance, or of the Houfhold, is a 
Judge of the Sword ; who has Jurisdiction in ihe King's 
Houfe, and over the Officers therein ; looks to the Policy 
and Regulation thereof j the Rates of Provifions following 
the Court, £S>c, He was antiently call'd Roi des Ribaitds. 

Gra?id Provost of the CoiiftaUe, a Judge of the Sword, 
who manages the Procefles againil the Soldiers in the Ar- 
my who have committed any Crime. He has four Lieu- 
tenants diftributed throughout the Armies, call'd c Provo(ls 
of the Army •■, 2it\d. Y^t\c\x\-xv Provojl s in the feveral Re- 
giments. 

Provost General of the Marine, an Officer who mana- 
ges the Procefies againff the Marines when guilty of any 
Crime 5 and makes report thereof to the Council of War. 
There is alfo a Marine Provojl in eveiy Vcffel, who is a 
kind of Goalcr, and takes the Prifoners into his Care j and 
keeps the VefTel clean. 

Provosts oftheMarfhals, are a kind of Lieutenants of 
the Marfhals of France, erlablifhed for the Security of the 
Country againff Rogues, Vagabonds, and Deferters. They 
take cognizance of Royal C.ifes ; which, for this Reafon 
are call'd -prevot al Cafes ; fuch are all Crimes committed 
by Strollers, or People without any fixed Abode 5 Robbe- 
ries on the High-way, Infraclion of Safe-guard, Burnings, 
&c. They pronounce en dernier rejfort. 

There are 1S0 Seats of thefe Provojls in France. Their 
chief Jurifdiction regards High-way-men, Foot-pads, Houfe- 
breakers, £f?c. and correfpond to the Officers eitabli/h'd 
by Auguftm anS.T'iberiw, call'd, as Cujas tells us, Latritn- 
cidatores; tofhew, that theirOifice was to purfue Thieves. 

Vrqvost of tfoe Mint, is a particular Judge instituted for 
the apprehending and profecuting of falfe Coiners. See 
Mint. 

Provost Marfhal of an Army, is one appointed to fe- 
cure Deferters, and all other Criminals. See Marshal. 

He is to go often abroad round the Army to hinder the 
Soldiers from pillaging : It is his Office to indict Offenders, 
and to execute the Sentence pafs'd upon them. He like- 
wife regulates the Weights and Meafures, and the Price of 
all Provifions, 0$c. in the Army. 

There is alfo a Provojl Marfjal in the Navy, who hath 
Charge of the Prifoners taken at Sea. 

Provost of au Univerfity j fee Uni-versity. 

PROW, in Navigation, the Head, or Fore-part of a Ship. 
See Ship. 

In the Front hereof is the Beak, that cuts the Water to 
make way for the VefTel. 

The Pro-zv is lower than the Poop, and contains fewer 
Stories or Decks. On the Beak is ufually fome Hierogly- 
phic, which often gives Name to the Veffel. 

In ftriclnefs, however, the Tro-zv is faid to be only that 
part of the Fore-Caflle which is aloof, and not in the Hold, 
particularly that between the Chafe and the Loof, 

The Antients rcprefented Beaks of Birds in the Prows of 
their Ships, whence they were call'd Rofira. 

The Word Pro-zv is form'd from the Latin ^rora, which 
fignifies the fame thing. 

PROXIMITY, of the Latin Proximitas, denotes the 
Relation of Nearnefs, either in refpect of Place, or Blood, 
or Alliance. See Vicinage, Consanguinity,^. 

PROXINETA, or Proxinetes, a Broker, or Mana- 
ger between two Perfons. See Broker. 

The Word is chiefly ufed for thofe who negociate Offi- 
ces, Marriages, £j?c. 

The Roman Law grants the Proxinetes an Action for re- 
covery of their Salaries. The Word is Greek Tf^vemf, 
Broker. 

The Latins give 'em a more honourable Appellation, 
calling 'cm Interpreters. See Interpreter. , 

Thefe made akind of Office, or College in Rome: To 
them the Fathers addrefs'd themfelves, to found and examine 
the Inclinations of the young Men they intended for their 
Daughters. 

A Commentator on the Digeft, accounts it a great Defeft 
in the modern Policy, that there are not now any of thefe 
Proxinetes or Match-Makers eftabli/hed by public Au- 
thority. 

PROXY, "Procurator; a Deputy, orPetfon wno officiates 
in the room of another. Sec Procurator. 

Princes are ufually married by Proxies. 

Proxy, Procuracy^ among Civilians, is alfo a CommifTion 

give a 
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£fven to a Proflor by a Client to manage a Caufe in his be- 
half. See Proctor. 

PRUiNA,inPhyfiology, J&^-ire/J 5 a Concretion of the 
Dew, made by the violence of the external Cold. See Dew 
and Freezing. 

PRUNELLA, in Medicine, a drynefs'of the Tongue, 
and Throat, happening in continued Fevers, efpecially 
acute ones ; accompanied with a heat and rednefs of the 
Throat, and a Scurf covering the Tongue ; fo me times whi- 
tifh, and fometimes blackifh. See Fever. 

Some give the Name 'Prunella to the Quinzy. See 
Sq.uim ancy. 

PRUNELLA Sal, in Pharmacy, is a Preparation of pu- 
rify'd Salt-Petre ; call'd alfo Laps Prunellce, and Cryjlal 
Mineral. See Salt Petre, Crystal, $$e. 

H is prepared, by feparating and absorbing fome of the 
more volatile parts of the Salt-Petre; which is done by 
burning upon ir, when melted in a Crucible over the Fire, 
about a thirtieth part of its Weight of Flower of Brim- 
ilone. 

'Tis given to cool, and provoke Urine in Fevers, and 
Quinsies ; tho fome think that Salt-Petre, purify'd three or 
four times, would be a better Medicine. 

The Sal Primely is frequently adulterated with Alum 5 
the Deceit is known by its Whitenefs and Glittering. 

PRUNES, are Plumbs dried, and baked in an Oven, or 
in the Sun. 

The Prunes chiefly ufed among us, are black, and large 5 
brought from Soztrdeaux : Great Quantities are ufed by the 
Engtijh and -Dutch. 

The Word comes from the Latin Prima, Plumb. 
The Juice of Fruncs is efteem'd laxative. 

PRUNIFEROUS Tree's, or Shrubs, the "Plumb-bearing 
kind $ are thofe whofe Fruit is pretty large, and foft, with 
a Stone m the middle. See Tree and Fruit. 

In this kind, the Flower adheres to the bottom of the 
Bafe of the Fruit. 

PRUNING, in Gardening, and Agriculture, the Opera- 
tion of lopping, or cutting off the fuperfluous Branches of 
Trees ; either to difpofe them to bear better, to grow 
higher, or appear more regular. See Tree, ££e. 

Pruning is one of the mofl important Branches of the 
Gardeners Province; and that whereon the Weal, or Woe 
of his Fruit-Trees, as well as the Air and Regularity of 
his Garden, in great meafure depends. See Garden. 

'Tis fometimes praclis'd, purely, for the trimming or 
adjuring of Trees to the Eye, by taking away irregular 
Branches; as in Box, Holly, Yew, $$c. 

Sometimes to make the Stem grow fairer, and rife 
higher ; by taking off all the large Branches arifing out of 
ir 5 and thus fending the Sap, which would otherwife be 
expended by them, to the Top of the Tree, to nourifli, and 
prolong the fame. 

But its more ordinary ufe is to render the Tree more 
fertile, and to mend its Fruit 5 by retrenching fuch ufelefs 
Branches as might impoverish the Trunk, and confume the 
Juice neceffary to nouriJTi the Branches that bear. See Ve- 

c ETATION. 

Pruning is an annual Operation; the Amputation is Ho- 
ping; fometimes flump- wife. Its beft Seafon is about the 
end of February 3 tho' it may be begun as foon as the 
Leaves are off, viz. in November; and continu'd to the 
time fre/h Leaves come on, viz,, in April. 

As the Gardener has ufually three kinds of Trees to 
manage, viz. fome too weak, others too ftrong, and others 
in a juft plight; he will find J 'riming Work thro' all that 
fpace ; it being proper 10 prune fome fooner, and fome later. 
The weaker and mote languifliing a Tree is, the fooner it 
ought to b& -pruned, to eafe it of its offenfive Branches : 
and the more vigorous the Tree is, the longer may the 
pruning be defer'd. See Pinching and Branch. 

Practice of Pruning Fruit-Trees. 

For Priming a Tree of the firfi Tear 5 I e. a Tree plan- 
ted the Year before : If it have only fhot one fine Branch 
from the middle of the Stem, it mufl be cut to that 
Branch ; and the Branch fhorten'd to four or five Eyes, or 
Buds : the effect of which is, that the next year, there will 
be at leaft two fine Branches oppofite to each other. 

If the Tree produce two fine Branches, well plac'd with 
weak ones among them ; all required is to ihorten them 
equally, to the Compafs of five or fix Inches "in length : 
Care, however, being taken, that the two lafl Eyes, or Buds, 
of the Extremes of the Branches thus fhorten'd, look on 
the right, and lefr, on the two bare fides; that each may 
bring forth at leaft two new ones, and the four be fo well 
plac'd, that they may be all preferv'd. If one of the two 
Branches be much lower than the other ; or both on one 
fide, or the like ; only one is to be preferv'd, and that 
the fitteft to begin a fine Figure : The other to be cut off 
fo clofe, as that it may never be able to produce thick ones 



the fame place. If a Tree have put forth three or 

four Branches, all in the Extremity, or a little beneath ; 
they mufl be all pruned by the fame Laws as the two a- 
bovemention'd : If they be equally thick, they are to be 
ufed alike; if fome of them be fmaller than the reft, 
they mufl only ht primed with a profpect of getting a fin- 
gle Branch each ; taking care to have it on that fide which 
ftiall be found empty : in order to which, they fhould be 
fhorten'd to an Eye, or Bud, that looks on that fide 3 and 
the fame care to be taken in the larger, in order to begin 
to fill up the better. If thefe fine Branches flioot a little 
below the Extremity, 'tis but fliortemng the Stem to 'em: 
On the contrary, if the Branches be mofl ot them ill ones ; 
two, at leaft, if pcflible, are to be preferv'd, and pruned 
in the fame manner as the two fine ones, above. Good, 
weak Branches, are to be carefully preferv'd for Fruit ; on- 
ly cutting them a little at the Extremity, when they appear 
too weak for their length : Not failing to take away all the 

faplefs Branches.- If the Tree has produe'd five, fix, 

or feven Branches; 'tis fufficient to preferve three or four 
of the befl : the reft to be cut quite off, at leaft if they be 
thick ; for if they he weak, i, e. fit for Fruit-Branches, they 
mould be kept till they have performed what they are ca- 
pable of doing. And if among the great ones, there hap- 
pen to be many fmall ones ; two or three of the belt, only, 
to be preferv'd ; pinching off the Ends of the longeft. 

Pruning of a Tree of the fecond Tear : If, having put 
out two fine Wood- Branches, and one or two fmall ones for 
Fruit, the firfl Year ; the Sap have alter 'd its Courfe in the 
fecond Year, from the thick Branches to the fmall ones; 
fo that the fmall become Wood ; and the large, Fruit- 
Branches : The Productions of the former mufl be quite 
cut off into the Mother-Branch, and thofe of the latter 

ufed as Fruit- Branches. -If a Tree, from the firfl Year's 

Pruning, have produe'd four or five Branches, or more; it 
mufl needs be very vigorous: for which reafon it may be 
fometimes advjfeable to preferve thofe Branches, even tho* 
they be not neceffary to the Figure of the Tree ; but only 
to confume part of the Sap, which might otherwife be 
prejudicial to the Fruit - Branches : Thefe fuperfluous 
Branches may be left long, without much ill confequence \ 
but thofe effential to the Beauty of the Tree, mufl be all 
pruned a little longer than thofe of the preceding Year 3 
i. e. about two, or at mofl three Eyes, or a good Foot. 
This is making an advantage of the "Vigour of the Tree J 
which, without this, would not yield Fruit in a long time: 
the redundant Sap converting all the Eyes into Wood- 
Branches; which, with a more fpare Diet, would h^ve been 
Fruit-Branches. In thefe vigorous Trees, fome Branches 
cut flump-wife, are to be left on, and even fome thick ones, 
tho' of falfe Wood, efpecially where there are any neceffary 
to the Form of the Tree ; to employ the Excefs of Sap, and 
prevent its doing mifchief. Still more to affuage its Vio- 
lence, it may be neceffary to preferve many long, good, 
weak Branches, when plac'd fo as to occafion no Confu- 
fion 3 and even on the thick Branches, a good number of 
Outlets for the Sap to range in. Be it a general Rule, 

rather to fpare the lower Branches, and cut off the higher; 
than the contrary: By this means, the Tree fpreads more 
eafily to the bottom of the Wall. 

Pruning of a Tree the third Tear: In a Tree that has 
been planted four Years, and pruned twice; if it be vigo- 
rous, as many old Branches as poffible are to be preferv'd, 
efpecially for Fruit: If it be weak, it mufl be eafed of 
the Burden of old Branches, as well thofe for Fruit, as 
Wood. It mufl likewife be cut fhort, to enable it to /hoot 
out new ones; which, if it cannot do with Vigour, let it 
be pull'd up ; and a new one, with frefli Earth, planted in 
its place. 

In all Pruning, Provifion to be made for Branches to 
proceed from thofe now under the Priming-Knife; to pre- 
pare fuch as may be proper for the Form : with this affu- 
rance, that when the high Branch is taken down from over 
the lower; this latter being reinfore'd with the Sap that 
would have gone to the former, will certainly produce 
more Branches, than it would have done without fuch Re- 
inforcement. 

General Laws, or Rules, of Pruning Fruit-Trees. 

t. The more the Branches flioot horizontally, the apter 
and better difpos'd the Tree is to bear Fruit ; confequent- 
ly, the more upright the Branches, the more inclin/d is the 
Tree to increafe in Wood 3 and the lefs in Fruit. 

Hence, ever take care to keep the iniddle of a Tree 
from great Wood, or thick Branches 3 and as thofe in- 
creafe, and grow upon you, cut them out entirely; for there 
is no danger but the place will be foon fill'd with better 
and more fruitful Wood. 

In Dwarfs, you are to prune all open, and clear of Wood, 
leaving none but horizontal Branches ; and in Wall-Trees, 
if you do but furni/h your Walls with horizontal Branches, 
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Nature will provide for the middle. Chufe therefore fuch 
Shoots as are not over-vigorous, to furniftt bearing Bran- 

2. Take care the Tree be not left over full of Wood ; 
not even of bearing Branches: as is frequently feen in the 
Management of Feacbes, Nectarines, and Cherries. 

Nature cannot fupply them all with Juice enough ; 
whence, none will be fupply'd well: the confequence of 
which is, that either the Blofloms will fall off, or the Fruit 
dwindle. 'Tis certain, a multitude of Branches crowding 
on one another, produces neither fo good, nor fo much 
Fruit, as where there is a convenient Space j befide the dif- 
a r.reeable Effect of eroding one another. 

3. All firong and vigorous Branches are to be left longer 
on the fame Tree, than weak and feeble ones : confequent- 
]y, the Branches of a (ickly Tree rau.it be pruned ftiorter, 
and fewer in number, than thofe of a itrong healthful 
Tree. 

4. All Branches /hooting directly forward from Trees 
that grow againtt a Wall, are to be pruned clofe to the 
Branch whence they fpring, &c. 

s. When a Branch well plac'd, either againft a Wall, or 
in a Dwarf, has fhot fome falfe Wood, neither fit for the 
Figure, nor the Fruit ; prims it off within the Thickneis of 
a Crown piece, or flopingly ; tho' this is beft pinched off in 
the beginning of Summer. 

6. Cut off all Branches ariiing from hard Knobs, where- 
on Pear-tlalks grew \ or from itiort ftrait Branches, like 
Spurs. 

7. If a Tree, in its Years, have produe'd Branches of 
moderate Vigour, and afterwards puts forth firong ones, 
well plac'd, tho of falfe Wood ; the latter may be ufed as 
the Foundation of the Figure, and the other kept a time 
for bearing Fruit. 

8. When an old Tree Utoots (Ironger Branches towards 
the bottom than the top, and the top is in ill Cafe, cut it 
off, and form a new I'igure from the lower ones. If the 
top be vigorous, cut off the lower ones, unlefs well plac'd. 

9. The Order of Nature in the Production of Roots and 
Branches, is, that a Branch is always lefs than that out of 
which ii fhoots : If this Order be inverted, ufe them as 
falfe Wood. 

10. Regard to be always had to the Effects of former 
'Pruning; in order to correct its Defects, or continue its 
Beauties. 

1 1 . In vigorous Trees, the weaker Branches are the Fruit- 
bearers. In weak Trees, the ftronger, chiefly ; therefore 
in the latter, prune off the feeble and fmall. 

■ 11. In vigurous Trees, three good Branches may put 
fotth at one Eye, or Bud : In which cafe, the two Side- 
Branches are generally to be preferv'd, and the middlc- 
toort cut off in May or June. 

13. It is difficult to Urengthen a weak Branch, without 
cutting off others above it : Sometimes it can fcarce be 
done, without cutting off the End of the Branch it llioots 
out of. 

14. The 'Pruning of vigorous Peach-Trees to be deter'd 
till they are ready to bloffom, the better to know which 
are likely to bear Fruit. 

1 5. Fruit-buds next the Ends of Branches, are common- 
ly thicker, and better fed, than others. In weak Trees, 
therefore, it may be belt to prune them early, that the 
Sap may not walle itfelf in fuch parts as are to be re- 
trench'd. 

itf. The farther a weak Branch is from the Trunk, the 
lefs Nourimment it receives ; and Therefore the more it is 
to be Ihorten'd : but thick Branches, the more diftant they 
arc from the Heart, the mote they receive 5 and are there- 
fore to he remov'd, that the Vigour may extend itfelf to 
the middle, or lower part. 

17. A Branch for Wood mult never be pruned without 
efpecial occafion ; as where they annoy others. 

15. If an old well-liking Tree be diforder'd with falfe 
Wood, thro' ill 'Priming, or want of "Pruning 5 take it 
lower, by cutting off a Branch or two, yearly ; till it is'fuf- 
ficiently redue'd. Some Trees put forth fo vigoroully, that 
they cannot be redue'd to compafs in one year, but mull 
he allow'd to extend themfclvcs, othcrwife they will pro- 
duce falfe Wood. 

19. All Trees have a predominant Branch or two, if not 
more ; yet the more equably the Vigour is divided, the 
better : Where it runs much on one fide, it is faulty. 

20. The Buds of all Stone-Fruit frequently form them- 
felves the fame year in which the Branch they grow on, 
is form'd: the fame holds of Pears and Apples; tho 'tis 
generally, at leall, two or three I ears, e'er the latter come 
to perfection. 

21. All Shoots put forth in Autumn, are to be pruned 
°ff> as naught : The fame may be faid of all faplefs 
Branches. 

22. When a Tree pu:s fordi much flror.ger Shoots on one 
fide, than the other ; a great part of the firong ones mull 
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be cut off dofc to the Body, or fome of them flump- wife. ^ 

23. In all Trees, lefs Length to be allow'd the weak, 
than flrong Branches. 

24. Upper Branches to be cut off, clofe to others, that 
they may heal over : Lower Branches to be cut iloping, 
or at a little diftance, that new ones may grow out of 
them. , .... * 

25. If a young crooked Tree produce a fine Branch be- 
neath the Crook j cut the Head off clofe to the Branch. 

16, Tho' five, fix, or feven Inches, be the ordinary 
Lengths Wood-branches are left at ■■> yet muft this be va- 
ry'd, on occafion of the Vigour or Weaknefs of the Tree,, 
t hicknefs or Smallnefs of the Branch, the Fulbefs or Va- 
cuity of the Place, &c. 

27. Be careful not tofrune many thick Branches, {land- 
ing over weak ones; kit the Sap, which fed the larger^ 
flow fo plentifully into the lefs, as to occafion them to put 
forth much ill Wood and Suckers, 

28. Branches mot from the Ends of others, are ufually 
good Wood ; fometimes ir happens otherwife, and then 
they mufl be pruned. 

As to the grand yearly Trunings Fruit-Branches be- 
ing of fiiort continuance, and perifhing the firft year 
wherein they produce Fruit, are to be cut off, unlefs they 
put forth Shoots for Bloflamsthe fucceeding Year. In the 
fecond 'Pruning, about the middle of May, where the 
Fruit fo is clofe, as to be like to obftrucl: each othe", fome 
of them and their Branches to be taken off; as mull alfo the 
multitude of young Shoots that caufe Confufion. Branches 
more luxurious than others, to be cut clear off. To 
preferve old Trees, they muft be disburdened, by leaving 
few Branches for Wood on them ; and thofe to be ftior- 
ten'd to five or fix Inches ; and very few weak ones, and 
none dry, and nigh wafted. 

Pruning cf Foreft or timber Trees. 

For large Trees, 'cis beft not to prune them at all 5 yet 
if there be an abfolute Neceffiry for it, avoid taking off 
large Boughs as much as pofliblej and obferve the fol- 
lowing Rules. 

1. If the Bough be fmall, cut it fmooth and clofe, that 
the Bark may foon cover it j and iloping, that the Water 
may run off. 

2. If the Branch be large, and the Tree old, cut it off 
at three or four Foot from the Stem, or where any young 
Shoots are found iffuing out of ir. 

3. Boughs growing uprighr, not to be cut crofs over, but 
floping upwards. In Boughs leaning from the Head, the 
Slope to be on the lower fide. 

4. If the Tree grow crooked, cut it off at the Crook, flo- 
ping upwards; and nurfe up one of the moll promiiing 
Shoots for a new Srem. Indeed, in Trees that have great 
Piths, as the Afh, Walnut, £S?c. we muil be cautious of cut- 
ting off the Heads. 

5. If the Tree grow top heavy, its Head muft be ligh- 
ten 'dj and that rather by thinning the Boughs that grow 
out of the main Branches, than by cutting off the main 
Branches themfelves. But if you would have them fpring, 
'tis beft done by rubbing off the Buds, as they put out 
in the Spring, and fhredding up the Side-Shoots. 

6. If the Side-boughs ftill break out, and the Top be able 
to fuftain itfelf, give the Boughs that put forth in Spring, 
a Pruning after Midfummer ; cutting them very clofe. This 
will caufe the Bark to cover and kill them, fo as never to 
moot out again j and is the only Method to make a Tree 
grow with a fine, flrair, handfome Bod; 1 . 

Pruning of Vines. See Vine. 

PRURITUS, a Senfation of the Skin, popularly call'* 
Itching ^ whicn is fuppofed to arife hence, that the Extre- 
mities of the Capillary-Veins being obftrucled, cannot take 
up the redundant Blood of the Members, to carry it back 
again to the Heart; whence, as there is a frefli Stock of 
Blood continually fent into the part by the inceffant Pulfa- 
tion of the Heart, the Fibres become preter-naturally 
ftretch'd or diftended : And hence the uneafy, titillating 
Senfe of Itching. 

PRYTANEUM, in Antiquity, a considerable B-jilding 
in Athens, where the Council of Prytanei affemblcd, and 
where thofe who had render'd any fignal Services to the 
Commonwealth, were maintain'd at the publick Expence. 
See Prytaneus. 

PRYTANEUS, in Antiquity, the firft Magiftrate in moft 
of the Cities of 'Greece. 

At Athens, there were fifty Trytanei: at Corinth, there 
was but one ; who was, there, the fame what the Arcfroa 
was at Athens. See Archon. 

The Trytanei of Athens were the Senators who com- 
pofed the grand Council that governed the Stare i and ci>r- 
refponded to what we now call, 'The States General of tm 
United Trovinces. 

to X Fifty 
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Fifty of thefe were chofe each Year out of each Tribe 5 the Cri ticks, to thofe Authors who publi/h Books under 

and to thefe were nominated fifty more, to fupply the falfe, or feigned Names. 

places of the former, in cafe of Death or Male-adminiftra- Much as the Name Cryptonymus is given to thofe who 

tion- publifh under fecret and difguifed Names ; and jfnonymus 

The Tribes took the Government by turns 3 each after to thofe who publi/h without any Names at all. See Ano- 

other, for the fpace of thirty-five Days. - nymous. 

All the fifty Prytanei of the Tribe did not govern toge- _ The Apoflolical Conflict 



ther during thofe five Weeks; but in Companies, ten at a 
time, chofen by Lot; feven Days each Company: After 
which, another Tribe came into play; and had its five 
Weeks after the fame manner. 

This was an Eftablifhment of Solon. Scaliger is mifta- 
ken, when he fays the Tribes took their Turns every day. 
See Tribe. 

PSALM, a Divine Song, or Hymn. See Song, and 
Hymn. 

The Word is now appropriated to the CL&falntS of Da- 
vid; and the Name Canticle, ut Sojig, given to other pieces 
of the fame kind, compofed by other Prophets and Pa- 
triarchs. 

The Antients, as is obferv'd by St. Augufin, made this 
difference between a Canticle or Song, and a 'Pfalm ; that 
the former was fung folitacily, or by the Voice alone; but 
the latter accompany'd with a Mufical Inftrument. 

The 'Pfilms, in the antient Editions, are divided into five 
Books.) nor is tDavtd's Name found at the Head of more 
than fevemy-ihree oi them ; tho' fome, and among the reft. 



the greater Epiftles of 
St. Ignatius, &c. are ufually fuppofed to be Tfeudonymous. 
See Constitutions.. 

The Word is form'd from die Qreek 3-evJW Lye; and 
SwjK*, Name. 

PSEUDO-DIPTERE, in the antient Architecture, a 
Temple with eight Columns in Front; and a tingle Row 
of Columns all around. See Temple. 

The Word fignifies fMjk or imperfeH Diptere ; and is 
ufed to diftinguifh this, trom the Diptere ; which had two 
Rows of Columns all around. See Diptere. 

PSEUDO-STELLA, in Aflronomy, any kind of Meteor 
or Phenomenon, newly appearing in the Heavens, and re- 
fembling a Star. See Meteor, &c. 

PSILOTHRIX, in Medicine, Depilatory; or fomcthing 
proper to make the Hair tall. See Depilatory. 

Such are ftrong Lixivium.-;, Quick-Lime, Ants Eggs, 
Sandarac, Orpiment, and Arfenic. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek <&/?.«, dcglabro, I 
flea, or take oft' the Bark ; and &e)f, Hair. 

PSOAS Magma, or Lumbaris, in Anatomy, a round, 



St.Auguflin, and St. Chryfofiora, attribute all the hundred hard, fie fhy Mufele, which arifes from the mrthial Side of 



and fifty to him without exception. 

The jews, however, were always of another Sentiment ; 
and 'tis certain there are fome few, at leaft, that are not 

his St. fferom obferves, among the Number, feveral 

that were compofed long time after David. Du 'Pin adds, 
that 'tis difficult to a/certain the Authors; all we know oi 
the Buuk, is, that 'tis a Colic cl ion of Songs, made by Ef 
dras. 

The Gradual 'Pfa'tms, were thofe antiently fung on the 
Steps of rhe "i eni) li . See GRADUAL. 

The Penitentiary Pfal/flS, were not formerly the fame 
with thofe now cail'd by that Name. See Peniten- 
tiary. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin Pfalmus ; and that 
from cbt Greek 4-«to», I ftng. 

PSALMODY, the Art of finging Pfalms. See Psalm 
and Singing. 

PSALTER, the Book, or Collection of Pfalms, afcrib'd 
to David. See Psalm. 

There are an Infini y of Editions of the Pfalter—Ai/gnf- 
tin Jtiftinian^ a Dominican, and Ei/hop of Nebo, pub- 
li/li'd a Polyglot Pfalter at Genoa, in r 5 16 ; Contarimis pub- 
lifh'd the PfaUer in Hebrew, Greek, Chaldee, and Arabic, 
with Latin Notes and Gloffes. See Polyglot. 

Psalter is alfo ufed among Religious for a large Chap 
let, or Roiary ; confiding of 150 Beads 
Pfalms in ihcPfalter — St.Dominic is faid to have been 
the Inventor. See Rosary. 

PSALTERY, Psalter ion, a Mufical Inilrument, much 
in ufe among the antient Hebrews; who cail'd it NebeL 

We know but little of the precife Form of the antient 
Pfaltery 1 That now in ufe, is a flat Inftrument, in form of 
a Trapezium? or a Triangle truncated a-top. 

It is itrung with thirteen Wire Chords, fet to Unifon or 

Octave ; and mounted on two Bridges on the two fides 

It is ftruck with a PleHrum, or little Iron Rod ; or fume 



the tranfverfe Proceffes of the Vertebra: of the Loins, with- 
in the Abdomen ; and defcending upon part of the internal 
Side of the Ilium, is inferred into the lower part of the 

little Trochanter It is the firft of the Flexors of the 

Thigh. See Flexor and Tinon. 

Psoas 'Parvus, arifes flefhy from the Infide of the up- 
per Vertebra; of the Loins, and hath a thin, and broad 
Tendon, which embraces the Pfoas Magnus, and which is 
inferred into the Os Innominatum, where the Os Pubis and 
Ilium join together. 

This, tho' ordinarily reckon'd among the Mufcles of the 
Thigh, properly belongs to the lower Venter. 

PSORA, in Medicine, a cutaneous Difeafe, called by 
the Latins, Scabies; by the Englifj, Itch. See Itch. 

The Pfora is defcribed by Celfus, as a reddifh Hardnefs 
and Roughnefs of the Skin, from an Eruption of Pu files 
thereon; fome dryer, others moifter ; and oozing out a fa- 
nious Marrer, that occasions a continual Pruritus. 

Thefe Eruptions are mutt frequent about the Junctures 
of the Limbs, and between the Fingers; in fome they 
fpread over the whole Body; in others they foon ceafe j 
and in fome return at certain Seafons of the Year. 

In Youth, this Difeafe frequently prevents others, or 

cures their, It fometirnes degenerates into a Leprofy. 

The dry is much more difficultly cured than the moift, 
the Number of which arifes from a Diforder in the Humours or Vifcera. 
Willis derives the Difeafe from a /harp, faline Humour, 
occafionins an Itching. 

Some of the later Phyficians will have it to confift in a 
number of little Animals preying on the Skin : And hence 
it is, that it becomes fo very contagious. 

Willis obferves, that in this refpeel it is fecond to no o- 
ther Difeafe, but the Plague ; which many conjecture to 
arifein like manner, from Animalcules. 

For the Cure, Screlli recommends a Lotion of black 
Soap, for poor People, £&. Bur the Soap to be foon 



times a crooked Stick 5 whence it is ufually ranked among wafh'd off*, left it excoriate the Skin. Where the Difeafe 

the Inftruments of Percuffion. is inveterate, recourfe is had to Salivation. See Saliva- 

Its Cheft, or Body, is like that of a Spinet. It has its tion. 

Name a Tfallendo ; fome alfo call it Nablum, or Nab- The Word is Greek, 4>&e& Itch. 

Hum. Hence, PSORICA are Medicines good againft Scabs, 

Tapias gives the Name 'Pfaltery to a kind of Flute ufed and other cutaneous Eruptions. 

Sam- 



Churches, to accompany the Singing ; in Latin, 
bucum. 

PSAM'SMUS, in Medicine, a Term fometimes ufed 
for a Eath of dry and warm Sand, to dry the Feet of drop- 
fical Perfons upon. See Bath, &c. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek -J.^^?, Sand, or 
Gravel. 



PSOROPHTK ALMIA, is a kind of 'Ophthalmia, accom- 
pany'd with a Pruritus, or Itching. See Opthalmia. 

The Word is form'd from -4>»?"*, Itch; and c^aKuoi, 
Eye. 

PSYCHOLOGY, a Difcour-fe concerning the Ssul. See 
Soul 

Anthropology, or the Science which confiders Man, enn- 
PSATYRIANS, Psatyriani, a Seft of Arians, who fifts of two parts: The firft treating of the Body, and the 
in the Council of Antwch, held in the Year 360, maintain'd parts belonging theren; ; cail'd Anatomy : And the fecond 
that the Son was not like the Father, as to Will ; that he of the Snul, cail'd Tfychology. 

was taken from nothins, or made of nothing ; and that in The Word is form'd from the Greek 4-^'xK Soul ; and 
God, Generation was nut to be diilinguifh'd from Creation, xoy^, Difcourfe. 

See Arian. PSYCHOMANCY, a kind ofMagick, or Divination 

PSEUDO, a Term, or Particle, ufed in the Compofi- perform'd by raifing the Souls of Perfons deceas'd. See 
tion of divers Latin and Englijh Words; in the Senfe of Divination. 



falfe, or lying. 

Thus we fay a Pfendo Martyr, q. d. a falf e Witnefs ; 
Pfeitdo- Prophet, Pfeudo Apoftle, Pfeudo Chrift, & c . 

The Word is form'd from the Greek 4^<JV>, dec ipio,f alio, 
I deceive. 
PSEUDONYMUS, Pseudonymous, a Name given by 



The Word comes from 4 y 7'') an d LtavTziet^ Divination 
PSYCHROMETER, an Inftrument for meafurins; the 

Degree of Moifture or Humidity of the Air; more ufually 

cail'd Hygrometer. See Hygrometer. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek 4-vpc^.*, humid, and 

nW&t> t Mcafure, 

PTAR- 
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pTAR-MICA, Medicines proper to promote Sneezing 5 
t . eu fually cali'd Ste> nutatories. See Sternutatory. 

The Word is form'd QStb&Greek trfeffibfi Sternutamen- 
tffl# t Sneering. 

PTER1G1UM, or Pterygium, in Medicine, a Difeafe 
of the Eye, by the Latins cali'd Unguis, Nail'; arid fome- 
t jmes ?.annUS t Web. See Unguis and Pannus. 

The Cure is much the fame as of the Ophthalmia. See 

OPHTHALMIA. 

The Word is form 'd from theGra'k if^ov, Ala, Wing. 

PTERIGOIDES, or Pterygoides, in Anatomy, two 
Apophyfcs of the Os Sphenoides j fo cali'd from their re- 
fembling the Wingsof a Bat. See Spiienoides. 

From the Greek w$?v%i nsjnpvy@-?Wmg, and &<P&, Form. 

PTERIGOIDEUS, or Pterygoideus lateralis, is a 
Mufcle of the Jaw, which arifes from the internal part of 
the Tterigoid.es Procefs, and defcends to be inferted into the 
inferior part of the internal fide of the lower Jaw, near its 
Angle. 

When it afteth, it draws the Jaw to one fide. 

Pterigoideus Extemtis, is a Mufcle which arifes from oradiicharge of Saliva by the Glands of the Mouth ; whe 
the external part of the fame Procefs, and goes backward ther--it amount to an abfolute Salivation, or not. S~e 
to be inferted between the Condiloid Procefs, and the Corone, Salivation. 
n the infide of the lower Jaw. The Word is form'd from the Greek -arjtia, fpUO. to 0020 

This pulls the lower Jaw forwards, and makes it fhoot out. 
beyond the upper. PUBERTY, Ptjbertas, in the Civil Law, a natural 

PTERIGOSTAPHILINUS, or Pterygostaphili- Majority; or the Age wherein a Perfon is allow'd to con- 



maites ; and produces a Letter ofptolemyto Bora, wherein 
thac Heretic lays down his Doctrine.— He maintain'd, that 
in the Law otMofes there were three things tobeconiider'd, 
mafmuch as it did not all come frorri the fame hand 5 but 
part of it, faid he, from God, part of it from Mofes, and 
part of it which came from neither of *em, but confuted al- 
together in the pure Traditions of the antient Doctors; on 
which part it was that he founded his Dreams. 

PTOLEMAIC Syjlem, or Hypothecs, the Order, orDif- 
pofition of the Heavens and Heavenly Bodies, wherein the 
Earth is fuppofed to be at reft, in the Centre ; and the 
Heavens to revolve round it, from Eaft to Weft i carrying 
with ? em the Sun, Planets, and fixed Stars, each in their 
re&eEtive Spheres. See Sun, Earth, Planet, £&. 

This Hypothetic took its Name from 'Ptolemy, the great 
Alexandrian Astronomer; becaufe maintain'd and illustra- 
ted by him : Not that it was his Invention; for it was 
much older, as having been held by Arijlotle, Hipparchus, 
&c. - . See itrfiirther illustrated under the Article System. 

PTYALISM, Ptyalismus, In. Medicine, %Spi£ti72g$ 



nus, in Anatomy, the internal Mufcte of the Uvula ; cali'd 
by V&lf&lvA, "Novas lubtf Miifcidus 5 as being unknown to 
the antient Anaromifts. 

It arifes flefliy, near the Sphenojlaphilimis, from the Os 
Tetrofltffl, where the Tube fro-ii the Palate enters that, near 
an acute Procefs of the Sphenoids s : and afcending to the 
Proceffus Pterygoides, becomes a broad, flat Tendon, which 
expands itfelf on the fore-part of the Uvula. 



Some of the tendinous Fibres afcend to the lower Edge more or lefs, with H 
of the Os 1?alati, others defcenddown the fides of xheFan- 
ces ; the middle Series either unites with thofe of the other 
fide, or is loft in two fle/hy Bodies that compofe the 
Uvula. 

This Mufcle, with its partner, draw the Uvula upwards, 
and forwards 5 and alfo raife the Amygdala. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek -r-nfov, Wing, and 
rcepvAH, Uvula. 

PTERIGOPHARYNG.EUS, or Pterygofharyn- 
gjeus, a pair of Mufcles arifing from the Proceffus Pte- 



trail: Marriage. See Majority, &c. 

Boys arrive at Puberty at fourteen Years of Age ; Maids 
at twelve. FullPuberty is accounted at eighteen. See 
Age. 

PUBES, a Termufed for the external parts of the Pu- 
denda, or parts of Generation in both Sexes. See Pu- 
dendum, &c. 

This, from the Age ofpuberty.ls fuppofed to becover'd, 



whence the Name. SeellAia. 



PUBIS Os, or Os Peclinis, in Anatomy, a Bone of the 
Hip, fituate in the fore and middle part ot the Trunk ; and 
making the lower arid inner part of the Os InnominatUuL 
See Innominatum Os. 

It is juin'd to tne other part by a Cartilage, thicker, but 
loofer in Women man Men; in the former whereof, the 
Os Pubis recedes, or gives a little in time of Travel, to 
give way fortheF^aj. See Delivery. 

It has a large pormrien, which makes room for the Paflage 

of two Mufcles of the Thigh ; betides a Sinus, whereby 

rygoides, where the Tendon of the PterygoftaphTlmus is the Crural Veins' and Arteries pafs to the Thighs. See 



reflected. — Some fle/hy Fibres of it do likv wife arife from 
the upper Jaw-Bonc, behind the farrbe i Grinder, andfome 
from the /ides of the Tongue, and 05 Hyoides. 

From all thefe places its fle/hy Fibres pafs femi-circu- 
larly ; and meet with thofe ot the oppofite tide in a middle 
Line on the back fide of the Pharynx externally. 



Pecttnis Os'. 

PUBLIC Notary, fee Notary Public. 

PUBLICAN, Public anus, among the Romans, a 
Perfcn who farmed the Imports, Taxes, and public Re- 
venues. 

The Name appears to have been odious to the fe-ws, 6Vc. 



In the inner Surface of the Fauces is another Order of apparently becaufe of the Exactions of this fort of 



flefhy Fibres, decuffaring each other at acute Angles. 
They arife both from the fides of the Uvula, and from the 
Root of the Cartilage ; and defcend obliquely to their In- 
fernons in the giandulous Membrane of the Pharynx. 

This Mufcle ferves both to conftringe the Pharynx, and 
to com pre fs the Tonfils, and force out the Mucus ; whence 
itsUfe in Hawking. 

The various Originations of the feveral parts of this 
Mufcle has caufed its being generally divided into feveral 
Mufcles. — Thus Valfalva calls that part fpringing from the 
Tongue, thcGloffopharyngeew, that immediately below it, 
the Hyopharyngitus. 

Hence, in like manner, come the Cep b a lop baryvgee us, 
Sph<£?20pharyng£iis, &c. 

PTEROPHORl, in Antiquity, a Name givejrt tofuch of 



People. 

PUBLICATION, the Act of Promulgating, or making 
a thing known to the World. See Promulgation. 

By the Canons, Publication is to be made of the Bans of 
Marriage three times, e'er the Ceremony can be fclemnizedj 
without efpecial Licence to the contrary. See Mark i age. 

PUCELLAGE, fee Virginity. 

PUDICA Planta, fee Sensitive Plant. 

PUERILITY, in Difcourfe. Longinus defines it to be 
a Thought, which, by being too far fetch'd, becomes flat 

andinfipid. Puerility, he adds, is the common Fault of 

thofe who afte£t to fay nothing but what is Brillant and Ex- 
traordinary. See Suijlime. 

PUGIL, among Phvficians, &c. a Meafure of Flowers, 
Seeds, or the like Matters, containing fo much as may be 



the Roman Couriers as brought Tidings of any Declaration taken up between the Thumb and two Fore-Fingers. See 

of War, a Battel loft, or any Mi/fiap befallen the Roman Measure. 

Armies. The Pugil is efteem'd the eighth part of the Handful, 

They were fo cali'd becaufe they bore Wings on the See Manipulus. 

Points of their Pikes ; from the Greek <v%iw, Wing, and The Word comes from the Latin, Pugillus, little Hand. 

asm, I bear. The French frequently call it Pincee, Pinch. Some con- 

PTISAN, Ptisan a, in Medicine, a cooling Pnrion, made found Pugil with Manipulus ; andufeit for a Handful, 

of Barley boil'd in Water, and ufually fweeten'd with Li- PUISNE, Puny, in Law, a Younger-born 5 or a Child 

quorice, &c. born afteranother. SeeMuLiER. 

To thefe are fometimes added the Herb Dog's-grafs, and The Word is not only apply'd to the fecond, third, fourth, 

Senna to render it laxative.— Mofl of the Decoclions of $$ c . with regard to the firit 5 but to the third with regard to 



Phyficians are in Ptifans. SecDEcnc 

Feverifh Patients are prohibited Wine,ei?c. and reduced 
to Ptifans. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek «V*f>S which fig- 
nifies the fame thing. 

PTOLEMAITES, a Branch of the antient Gnojlics 5 fo 
calt'd from their Leader Ptolemy. 

This Herefiarch isreprefented as a Man of considerable 
Learning, who improved confiderably on the Sy.em of the 



the fecond, &c. 

Thelaitofail is cali'd abfolutelyCtf^ef. See Cadet. 

The Word is pure French $ in which Language it bears 
the fame Signification. 

In the like fenfe we fay a Puifne Judge, a TiiifneCotm- 
fellor. See Judge and Justice. 

PUKING, a cant Word for a Naufea, or Difpofition to 
Vomit. See Nausea and Vomiting. 

PUL, in Commerce, a general Name which the Per- 



Gnoftics, his Predeceffv.rs, and enlarged i' with a number of jfans give to all the Copper-Moneys current in the Empire 5 
Notions and Vifions of hisown. SccGnost 1 cs. particularly the Kabefqui and 2)emi-kabefqui. See Money 

S. Epiphaniv.s is very ample on the Subjcft of the Ptole- and Coin. 

Olearius, 
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Olearius, who was at Jfcahan in i6y,, in the Retinue of 
the Ambarfador of Holftein, affures us, That each City in 
'Perjia has its feveral Copper-Money, mark'd with its par- 
ticular Badge, which is only current in that Diflrict, and 
changed every Year. — At the beginning of each Year, which 
is at the Vernal Equinox, all the old Money is cried down, 
and the new appears in its place. , 

Both the Emperor and the State find their Intereft in 
this frequent change : The firit, in that he only gives at the 
Rate of 17 d. Sterling /«- Pound for Copper ; yet delivers 
it out coin'd in Kabefqui and 'Memi -kabefqui at above is. 
per Found : The fecund, in that the Copper-Money is by 
this Means lcfs abundant, being reduced each Year to nearly 
the fame Quantity. , , 

The fame Author adds, that at the Time when he was 
in Perfia, the Kabefqui at Ifpahan were flruck with the 
Image of a Lion, at Scamachia with a Devil, at Kafchau 
with a Cock, and at Kilan with a Fifli. 

PULLEY, trochlea, in Mechanics, one ot the five Me- 
chanical Powers ; confilling of a little Wheel, or Rundle, 
having a Channel around it, and turning on an Axis ; ferving, 
by means of a Rope which Hides in its Channel, for the 
railing of Weights. See Mechanical Tower. 

The Latins call it Trochlea ; and the Seamen, when 
fitted with a Rope, a Tackle. — An Affcmblage of feveral 
Pulleys is call'd a Tolyfpafhm, 

Tioclrine of the Policy:. 

i°. IfaPowerP, (Tab. Mechanics, fig.49.) Main a 
Weight Qj by means of a fingle Pulley A B ; in fuch man- 
ner as that the Line of Direction of each is a Tangent to 
the Periphery of the Bundles the Weight and the Power 
are equal. 

Hence, a fingle 'Pulley, if the Lines of Direction of 
the Power and the Weight be Tangents to the Periphery, 

neither affiils nor impedes the Puwer ; but only changes its grows and fwells by means of a Juice, at fir It very coarfe 
Direction. and difagreeable ; at length Tweeter and more delicate. 

The L'fe of the Pulley, therefore, is when the vertical Sec Parenchyma ; feealfo Veo etable, Plant, tic. 
Direction of a Power is to be changed into an horizontal Pulp, in Medicine, the fattefl, fuller!, and moll iolid 
one ; or an afcending Direction into a defending one ; and part of the Flefh. See Flesh. 
on the contrary. Phyficians apply the Word particularly to the upper part 

This is found a good Provifion for the fafety of the Work- of the Belly; becaufe flefhy, and becaufe 'lis hete that 
menemploy'd in drawing with the Pulley. — For fuppofe a they feel Animals, to examine whether they be fat. 
large Weight E Fg requir'd to be raifed to a great Height _ This part the Latins call Pulpa, from palpare, to feel, 



Pulmo Marinus, Sea-Lungs, among Naturalift S] a 
light fpongeous Body, of a fliining Colour, like Cryflal, in- 
termixed with blue, and ufually of a Figure refembling 
the human Lungs 5 whence its Name. 

It fwims a-top of the Water ; and is popularly fuppofed 
to prefagea Storm.— It is in effect no more than a vifcous 
Excrement of the Sea, hardned by the Sun. 

It mines in the Night-time, and communicates its lumi- 
nous Property to a Stick rubb d therewith. Being apply'd 
to the Skin, it raifes an Itching, and takes off the Hair. 

PULMONARY Veffels, in Anatomy, are thofe which 
carry the Blood from the Heart to the Lungs, and back 
again from the Lungs to the Heart. 

Thefe are two in Number ; via. the Pulmonary Artery 
and Vein. 

The Pulmonary Artery, which the Antients call'd Vena 
Arteriofa, the Arterial Vein, is, in reality, an Artery, and 
compofed, like the reft, of feveral Tunics.— It arifes from 
the right Ventricle of the Heart, and divides into two large 
Branches, which fub-dividing into feveral fmaller, diffufes 
itfelf throughout the whole Subltance of the Lungs. See 
Lungs. 

The Pulmonary Vein, which the Antients call'd Arteria 
Venofa, the Venous Artery, confifts of four Membranes 
like the other Veins. It atifes in the Lungs from an infinity 
of little Branches, which uniting in one Trunk, opens into 
the left Ventricle of the Heart. See Heart. 

For the Office of thefe Veffels, fee Circulation. Sea 
alfo Respiration, ££c. 

Mr. Confer gives us an Inftance of a Polypus in the Pul- 
monary Vein. See Polypus. 

Pulmonary Confumpticn, orConfumption of the Lungs, 
is what we properly call a Ththifis. See Phthisis. 

PULP, in Fruits, the Flep ; or that part between the 
Skin, and the Core, or Seed. See Fruit. 

The Pulp of a Tree, or Plant, is the Parenchyma, which 



by Workmen pulling a'Rope A B: If now the Rope (hould 
chance to break, the Workmen's Heads underneath would 
be in immediate Danger ; but if by means of the Pulley B, 
the vertical Direction A B be changed into a horizontal one 
B C, there is no danger from a breaking of the Rope. 

This Change of Direaion by means of a Pulley has this 
further Advantage ; that if any Power can exert more 
Force in cne Direction than another ; we are here able to 
employ it in its greateft force. 

Thus, e. gr. a Horfe cannot draw in a vertical Direction ; 
but draws with all its Advantage in a horizontal one. By 
changing the Vertical Draught, therefore, into a horizontal 
one, a Horfe becomes qualify'd toraifea Weight. 

i". If a Power apply'd in E, {Fig. 50.) according to the 
Line of Direction B E, which is a Tangent to the Pulley in 
E and parallel to the Rope A D, fuftain the Weight F 
fufpended from the Centre of the Pulley C ; the Power is 
fubduple of the W'eight. 

But the gtand Ufe of the Pulley, is where feveral of 'em 
are combined ; thus forming what Vitruviiis, and others 
after him, call Polyfpajla ; the Advantages whereof are, 
thar the Machine takes up but little room, is eafily re- 
moved, and raifes a very great Weight with a very mode- 
rate Force. 

The effect of Polyfpajla is founded on the following 
Theorem. 

3 . If a Power apply'd in B, (Fig. 51.) fuftain (by means 
of a Polyfpaflon) a Weight F, fo as all the Ropes A B, 
H I, G F, EL, CD, are parallel to each other : The 
Power will be to rhe Weight as Unity to the Number of 
Ropes, H I, G F, E L, C D, drawn by the Weight F ; and 
therefore as Unity to the Number of Pulleys, higher and 
lower, taken together. 

Hence, the Number of Pulleys and the Power being 
given, 'tiseafy to find the Weight that will be fuftain'd 
thereby: Or, the Number of Pulleys and Weight to be 
fuflain'd, being given, the Power is found : Or, the Weight 
and Power being given, the Number of Pulleys the Po- 
lyfpaflon isto coniift of, is found. See Polyspaston. 

4°. If a Power move a Weight by means of feveral Pul- 
leys ; the Space pafs'd over by the Power will be to the 
Space pafs'd over by the Weight, as the Weight to the 
Power. 

Hence, the fmaller the Force that fuftains a Weight by 
means of Pulleys, is ; the flower is the Weight raifed : So 
that what is faved in Force, is fpent in Time. 

PULMO, in Anatomy, fee Lungs. 



handle. 

Pulp, in Pharmacy, is the foft part of Fruits, Roots, or 
other Bodies, exttacted by infufion, or boiling, and paffed 
thro' a Sieve. 

PULPIT, Pulpitum, a Term now reftrain'd to an Ele- 
vation, or Apartment in a Church, whence Sermons ara 
deliver 'd. 

Among the Romans, thePulpit was apart of the Theatre, 
call'd alfo Profcenium ; or what we now call the Stage, 
whereon the Actors trod ; tho' fome fay it was properly an 
Eminence thereon for the Mufic, or a Sllggeflum whence 
Declamations, i£c. were fpoke. 

The Frencbukthe Word Pulpit, Pupitre, fora Reading- 
Desk in a Church, Library, or the like : Thofe large ones 
in Churches, they properly call Lutrins. 

Some Authors derive the Word from Publicum, becaufe 
People are there expofed to open view. 

PULSATION, in Medicine, the Motion of the Pulfe 5 
or the Beating of the Artery. See Pulse. 

PULSE, in the Animal Oeconomy, the beating, or throb- 
bing of the Arteries. See Artery. 

ThePulfe is that reciprocal Motion of the Heart and Ar- 
teries, whereby the warm Blood thrown out of the left Ven- 
tticleofthe Heart, is fo impell'd into the Arteries to be by 
them difttibuted throughout the Body, as to be perceivable 
by the Finger. See Blood. 

The Puliation of the Arteries arifes from that of the 
Heart ; and has, like it, a Syftole and Diattole ; the Syftole 
of the one correfponcing to the Diattole of the other. See 
Heart, Systole, &c. 

GaUn tells us, that Hippocrates was the firit who ob- 
ferved rhe Motion of the Pulfe. M. Homlerg mentions the 
Cafe of a Woman in Paris who had a Pulfe in the Veins, 
perfectly like that we commonly obferve in the Arteries. 
He adds, that he is the firit Author that ever mention'd 
fuchathing. See Vein. 

The Pulfe is thus accounted for. When the left Ven- 
tricle of the Heart contracts, and throws its Blood into the 
great Artery; the Blood in that Artery, is not only thruft 
forward towards the Extremities, but the Channel of the 
Artery is likewife dilated ; becaufe Fluids, when theyare 
prefs'd, prefs again towatds all fides, and their preffiire is 
always perpendicular to the fides of the containing Veffels: 
but the Coats of the Artery by any fmall Impetus may be 
difiended; therefore, upon the Contraction of the Heart, 
the Blood from the left Ventricle will not only prefs the 
Blood in the Artery forwards, but both together will di- 
tto,] 
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fiend the fides of the Artery ; and thus is a Motion ofDi- Or, laftlv, to an jSPbhvxU „,h -. 
latation effected. I~~i* j..i.-.,m J 

And when the Impetus of the Blood againft the fides of 
the Artery ceafes, that is, when the left Ventricle ceafes to 
contract, then the fpiral Fibres of the Artery, by their na- 
tural Elafticity, return again to their former State, and con- 
tract the Channel of the Artery, till it is again dilated by 
the Syftole of the Heart ; fo that here is a Motion of Refti- 
tution effected. 

ThisDiaftoleof the Artery is call'd its Tulfe, and the 
time of the fpiral Fibres returning to their natural ftate, is 
the diftance between two Pulfes. 

This Tulfe is in all the Arteries of the Body at the fame 
time : fot while the Blood is rhruft out of the Heart into 
the Artery ; the Artery being full, the Blood muft be pro- 
pell'd in all the Arteries at the fame time ; and becaufe 
the Arteries are conical, and the Blood moves from the 
Balis of the Cone to the Apex, therefore the Blood is con- 
tinually prcffing againft the Sides of the Veffels, and confe- 
quently every Point of the Artery muft be dilated at the fame 
time that the Blood is thrown out of the left Ventricle of 
the Heart ; and as foon as the Elafticity of the fpiral Fibres 
can overcome the Impetus of the Blood, the Arteries are 
3gain contracted. 

Thus, two Caufes operating alternately ; the Heart, and 
Fibres of the Arteries, keep the Blood in a continual Mo- 
tion. See Circulation. 

The Oblet vation of the Tulfe a of the laft Importance to 
aPhyfician; both as it difcovers the State of the Heart, 
the firlt Mover in the Animal Frame; and as it ihews the 
Mature, Quantity, and Motion of the Blood, that univerfal 
Humour whereon all the reft depend ; and as it indicates 
the condition of the Artery, the primary Veffel of the whole 
Body. 

opting Tulfe, then, denotes, r. A great Mufcular Force 
of the contracting Heart ; and, confequently, the ftrength 
of the contracting Caufe ; i. e. 2. A brisk and copious In- 
flux of the nervous Juice into the Villi of the Heart. 

3. Plenty of Blood. 4. A laudable Secretion and Circula- 
tion of Humours. 

A ftrong Tulfe, therefore, is a good Prefage, if it be alike 
throughout the whole Body. Indeed it is frequently falla- 
cious in Apoplect ic, and fome other Difeafes ; where the 
Paffage between the Heart and the Brain is free ; and in 
other parts, efpecially the Vifceta, obstructed. 

A weak Tufe denotes the contrary of the former ; tho 
this lome mes deceives, particularly in fat People. 

A hard Tulfe fignifies, 1. That the Membtane of the 
Artery is dryer than ordinary : And, therefore, 2. Ob- 
foucfions in the minute Veficles whereof the Membranes of 
the Artery are wove. 3. That the Arteries are full ; but, 

4. That their Capillary Extremities are obftrufted with an 
inflammatory Vifcidity. 5. That the Blood is very denfe 
and compact : Hence, 6. That the Circulations, Secre- 
tions, f.nd Excretions are depraved. 

A fift Tulfe denotes the contrary to all thefe ; yet is very 
fallacious in an acute Teripneumonia. 

A flow Tulfe denotes, 1. That the Contraaions of the 
Heurtare flow ; and, therefore, 2. A Slownefs of the In- 
fluxes of the nervous Juice from the Brain into the Villi 
of the Heart. 3. That the Blood has circulated a great 
number of Times. 4. That all the Humours circulate 
eafily thro' their Veffels. Indeed if the Pulfe be thus from 
WiakncO,, 'tis an ill fign. 

A quick Tulfe denotes the contrary to all thefe ; as Acri- 
moues, Spirits agitated, Fevers, Phrenzy. 

An equable Tulfe denotes a conftant Tenor of the vital 
Funcli- ns ; an unever ore the contrary. 

An intermitting Tulfe (hews Life in a flippery Situation. 

An intermitting Tulfe is either owing to a fault in the 
nervous Juice, which flows unequally into the Heart j or in 
the Veffel which tranfmits the Blood and Humours ; or to 
the Humours themfelves. 

The Caufe of this Diforder is various, as Convulfions, 
Polypus's, Cacochymias, Inflammations, want of Blood, 
bony or cartilaginous Arteries, cifc. 

A ftrong, equable, and, at the fame time, flow Pulfe, is 
of all others the beft. A ftrong and great ; or ftrong and 
flow Tulfe, together, are good. A weak, fmall, hard, un- 
equal, intermitting, quickTulJe, is of all others the worft. 

Yet in all thefe things, regard muft be had to the nature of of Titmice in Medicine 
the particular Artery, the Age, Sex, Temperament, Affections Practice, 
of tho Mind, the fix Non-naturals, Habit of Body, Seafon, 
Country, Sfft:. All which have an influence on the Tulfe. 

> A Diminution or total Sufpenfion of theTulfe, is redu- 
cible, f either to a Leipothymia, where it fails to fuch de- 
gree, as that there is Icarce ftrength left to fuftain the 
Body. See Leipothymia. 

Or to a Leipopfychia, when it arifes to a fenfible Dimi- 
nution of the natural Heat. 

Or to a Syncope, when the Heart fails, fo as the Heat, 
Motion, Senfes and all are almoft deflroy'd. 



v.^re thofe are all abio 
lately de.troy d as to oenle, and Death itfelf items in pof- 
(eflion. See Syncpe, JiJC. 

• V £ " E " r °, ufe <J for "» S.roke.with which any Mcdiim 
is affefted by the Motion of Light, Sound, iSc. through it. 
See Light and Soon d. 

Sir Ifaao Newton demonftrates, lib.*, Tnp.tfi Vrincip. 
That the Velocities of the Tnlfes w an Elaine Fluid Me- 
dium, (whofe Elafticity is proportionable to its Denfity) 
are in a Ratio compounded of half the Ratio 0/ the Elaftis 
Force directly, and naif the Ratio of the Denfitv invcrfely : 
So that in a Medium whofe Ehilicity is equal tojts Denfity 
all Tuljes will be equally fwift. See Medium, Fluid* 
55 c. 

Pulse, Legumen,\n Botany, a Term ufed for thofe Grains 
or Seeds which are gather'd with the Hand 5 in contra- 
distinction to Corns, i£c. which are reap'd, or mow'd. 

Tulfe is the Seed of the leguminous Species of Plants. 
See Leguminous. 

The Word is primarily undcrftood of Grains that grow 
in Pods ; as Beans, Peas, Vetches, IvC. but is alfo ufed, 
by Extenfion, for Artichoaks, Afparagus, and other Kitchin- 
Roots and Herbs. 

PULSION, orTrufiou, the A3 of driving, or impelling 
a thing forwards. SeeTltusioN. 

The Word comes from pello, I drive. See Attrac- 
tion and Electricity. 

PULTURA, in our old Law-Kooks, denotes a previous 
Examination ; from pufare, to ask, or demand, thus 
call'd on account of the Monks, who, e'er they were ad- 
mitted into the Monafteries puifabant tld fores, for feveral 

days. Et -job tit pit quieti de omnibus Caiifis (S gtie- 

relis, (SiplacitisBaUivorum EjJ Trtpofitomm Unndrcdt, ($ 
a Pultura Serjanorum ; i.e. from the Examination of Ser- 
jeants ; iSde rewardo Foreflaritm, 2. e. th; Vifitation of the 
Foreft. 

PULVERIZATION, the Afl of Pulverizing, or redu- 
cing a Body into a fine Powder. See Powder. 

This is performed, in friable bodies,, by pounding or 
beating in a Mortar ; but xo pulvcriz-e malleable ones, other 
Methods muft betaken. See triable and Malleable. 

Topulverize Lead, or Tin, the Method is thus : Rub 
a round wooden Box, all over the inlide, with Chalk ; pour 
a little of the melted Metal nimbly into the Box, when, 
/hutting the Lid, and (baking the Box briskly, the Metal 
will be reduced into Powder. See Trituration. 

PULVINATA, Pulvinated, in the antient Archi- 
tecture, a Term apply'd to a Freeze which fwells, or bulges 
out, in manner of a Pillow ; whence the ISame. See 
Freeze. 

PULV1S Fulminttns, or the thundering Powder; fee 

FuLMINANS TlliviS. 

Pulv is Tatrum, the Jefuits Powder ; fee Cortex and 
Quinaojjina. 

PUMICE Stone, Pumex, a kind of fpongeous Stone, 
very porous and friable. SeeSToNE. 

Naturalifts are not agreed about the Nature and Origin 
ofTumice — Some look on it as pieces of Rock half-burnt 
and calcined, caft up in Eruptions of Volcano's, particularly 
AUnamd Veflivius, into the Sea ; and which, by being there 
walfi'd in theSah-water, lays afide the black Colour that 
the Impreflion of the fubterrancan Fires had given it, and 
becomes whitiifi, or fometimes only greyifh, according as 
it ha* floated more or lefs in the Sea. 

Other Authors will have xheTumice to rife from the 
bottom of the Sea j whence they fuppofe it detach'd by 
fubterranean Fires, and hence account both for its lightnefs 
and porofity, and its faline Tarte. Alledging, in con- 
firmation hereof, that Titmice is frequently found in parts 
of the Sea far remote from all Volcano's ; and adding, that 
feveral parts of the Archipelago are frequently found co- 
ver'd with it, all at once, after a few inward (hakes and 
heavings of the bottom of the Sea. 

Tumice makes a very confiderable Article in Commerce, 
and is much ufed in the Arts and Manufactures to polifh and 
fmooth feveral Works. See Polishing, i£c. 

Its pieces are of feveral Sizes : The Parchment-Makers 
and Marblers ufe the largeft and lighteft. — The Curriers 
theheavieft and flatteft. — Pewterers rhefmalleft. 

Pliny obferves, that the Antients made confiderable ufe 
but it is out of the prefent 



PUMP, Antlia,\x\ Hydraulics, a Machine form'd on the 
Model of the Syringe, for the railing of Water. See Syringe. 

Vitruvius afcribes the firft Invention of Tumps to Ctefebes 
the Athenian, whence the Latins call it Machina Ctefe- 
biana, or Organum Ctefebicum. 

TumpSixft diftinguifti'd into feveral Kinds, with regard 
to the feveral Manners of their acling — As the Common, 
fometimes call'd the Sticking- Tamp, which a£ls by the 
preffureof the Air, and whereby Water is raifed out of a 
lower into a higher Place not exceeding thirty-two Feet : 
ic X The 
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The Forcing-Tump, which afts by mere impulfe or pro- 
trufion, and ruifes Water to any Height at pleafure : — And 
Ctefebes's Pump, the firft and fineft of 'em all, which afts 
both by Suction and Expulfion. — The Structure of each is 
as follows. 

StruSure and ASion of the Common or Sucking Pome. 

1. A hollow Cylinder or Barrel A BCD, (Tab. Hy- 
drostatics, fig. 27.J is provided, of any folid Matter, 
ufually Wood 5 and erected perpendicularly in a Spring, 
or other Source of Water : The lower Bafe of the Cylinder 
being firft fitted with a Valve I, which opens upwards. 

2. A Pifton or Embolus, call'd the Sucker, EK, fur- 
nifh'd with a Valve L.which likewife opens upwards, is let 
down the Cylinder ; and for the more eafy working upwards 
and downwards, furnilh'd with a Lever, as G H. See Em- 
bolus and Valve. 

Now, the Embolus E L, being drawn up from I to L, 
will leave the Space L 1 void of Air, at leaft in a great 
meafure fo : The preffure, therefore, of the Air on the 
Surface of the ftagnant Water prevailing, will, by the Laws 
of Hydroflatics, lift up the Valve I, andraifeit to fill the 
Cavity L I. Sec Air and Siphon. 

If, then, the Embolus be again let down ; the lower 
Valve being nowfaft clofed with the Weight of the incum- 
bent Water, upon preffing the Pifton, the Water muft 
open the upper Valve, and get into the Embolus, by which 
it is raifed up and difcharged out at the Spout H. 

Thus is the Embolus alternately raifed and depreffed, £tfc. 
See the theory of the Pump more accurately laid dozen under 
the Article Syringe. 

StruSure and ASionof a Forcing Pomp. 

1. In a Cylinder A B, (Fig. 28.) is divided by a Dia- 
phragm, or tranfverfe piece, CD, fitted with a Valve E, 
opening upwards; and thus immergedin Water. 

2. An Embolus F, furnilh'd with a Valve G, is fo fitted 
to an Iron Rod I H, moveable on a Hinge at H, as that it 
may be conveniently raifed and depreffed by the Hand ap- 
ply'd in K. 

Now, upon depreffing the Embolus F, the Water will 
open the Valve G, and thus afcend into the Cavity of the 
Cylinder B C : But upon railing it again, the Valve G is 
fbut ; fo that there is no Paffage for it that way : The 
Valve E, therefore, becomes open'd, and the Water mounts 
hro'it; and by repeating the Agitation of the Embolus, 
fs at length driven out through the Spout M. 
' The great difficulty of rectifying this 'Pump when it 
happens to be out of Order, on account of the chief Seat of 
Action's being under Water, makes People decline the Ufe 
of it, when they can do well without it j notwithstanding 
its Advantage of railing the Water toany given Height. 

StruSure and ASion o/Ctefebes Pump. 

1. A brafs Cylinder A BC D, {Fig. 29.) fumifli'd with 
a Valve in L, is placed in the Water. 2. In this is fitted 
the Embolus M K, made of green Wood which will not 
fwell in the Water, and adjufted to the Aperture of the Cy- 
linder with acovering of Leather 5 but without any Valve. 
In H is fitted on another Tube N H, with a Valve that 
opens upwards in I. 

Now, the Embolus E K being raifed, the Water opens 
the Valve in L, and rifes into the Cavity of the Cylinder. — 
And when the fame Embolus is again deprefs'd, the Valve 
1 isopen'd, and the Water driven up thro the Tube H N. 

This is the Pump ufed among the Antients ; and that 
from which both the others are deduced. — Sir S. Morland 
has endeavour'd to increafe its Force, by leflening the 
Friction ; which he has done to good effea : Infomuch as 
to make it work without, almoft, any Friction at all. 

Pumps, ufed in Ships, are of feveral Kinds : As, the 
Cham-Tump, ufed in large Veffels. This yielding a great 
Quantity of Water, works eafily, and iseafily mended. 

Bare-Tumps are fmall ones made of Cane, ora piece of 
Wood bored thro', ufed in lieu of Cocks, i$c. to pump Beer 
or Water out of the Casks. 

Bur-Tumps, call'd alfo Bildge-Titmps, are chiefly ufed 
by the 2>utch, who have 'em by their Ships-fides. In 
thefe is a long Staff with a Bur at the End like a Gunner's 
Spunge, toptimp up the Bildge-Water. See BvB.-Tump. 

Air-Vvuv, in Pneumatics, is aMachine by means whereof 
the Air is emptied out of Veffels, and a fort of Vacuum 
produced therein. See Air and Vacuum. 

For the Invention, StruSure, and Ufe of this Tump ; fee 
Aw.-Tump. 

PUN, or Punn, a Lufus Verborum, or Point, the Wit 
whereof depends on a refemblance between the Sounds or 
Syllables of two Words, which have different, and, per- 
haps, contrary Significations. See Point and Wit. 



Such are Cane ^Decane Cane— Far Mole, Mole, Molt. 

Lex 2)ei, LuxlJiei All-houfes are Ale-houfes. 

The holy State of Matrimony, is become Matter of Money. 

Some Men's Paradife is a pair of Dice. Was it fo in 

the time of Noah i Ah no.^—Z'Ordre tire du -Uifordre, ou 
SJifcrdre Ordotme, is the Title of a French Book. 

Tuns, when they come eafily, and are very ingenious, 
poignant, and appofite, are atlow'd of in Converfation, 
Letters, Epigrams, Madrigals, and the like Compositions 5 
but are ablolutcly banijh'd out of the grave, feriuus, and 
fublime, by reafon they weaken its Force and diminiih its 
Beauty which confifts in fomething great and elevated. 
The Greeks and Romans, 'tis true, tometimes indulged 
themlelves the Practice, and ufed them as Ornaments in 
the moft ferious Difcourfes. But the more fevere and phi- 
lofophical Genius of our Age, is by no means futisfy'd 
with fuch an outride of Wit. — Devifes, Symbols, Rebus's, 
Motto's, cifc- are their proper Sphere, where they fhine to 
moft avantage. See Devise, Rebus, £$c. 

PUNCH, an lnftrument of Iron or Steel, ufed in fe- 
veral Arts, for the piercing or ftamping Holes in Plates of 
Metals, £S?c. being fo contrived, as not only to perforate, 
but to cut out and take away the Piece ; whence the French 
call it Emporte-piece, q.d. take-off piece. 

The Punch is a principal lnftrument of the Metal-Button- 
Makcrs, Wafer-Makers, Patch-Makers, Shue-Makers, SSc. 

The Tunch ot the Makers of Plate Buttons ferves to cut 
and parcel out the Plates of Gold and Silver wherewith 
they cover their Moulds. — 'Tis large, round, four, or five 
Inches high, the bottom hollow for about half an Inch, 
well fteel'd, and the Edge very (harp. 

To ufe it, they extend the Plate of Metal on a leaden 
Table or Block, and with a pretty heavy Hammer; firike 
the Head of the Punch, i^c. See Button -Making. 

In the Manage, a Punch Horfe, is a well let, well-knit 
Horfej fhort-back'd, and thick-fhoulder'd, with a broad 
Neck, and well lined with Flefti. 

Punch, is alfo a foft of compound Drink, frequent in 
England, and particularly about the Maritime Pans thereof j 
tho' little known elfewhere- See Drink. 

Its Bafis is Spring- Water, which being render'd cooler, 
brisker, and more acid with Lemon-Juice, and fweeten'd 
again to the Palate with fine Sugar, makes what they call 
Sherbet 5 to which a proper Quantity of a fpirituous Li- 
quor, as Brandy, Rum, or Arrac being fuper-added ; the 
Liquor commences Tunch. 

Several Authors condemn the Ufe of Tunch as prejudi- 
cial to the Brain, and nervous Syftem. — Dr. Cheyne infills 
that there is but one wholefome Ingredient in it, which 
fome now begin to leave out, viz. the mere Element. See 
Water, Brandy, Rum, Arrac, Sugar, i$c. 

The proportions of the Ingredients are various 5 ufually 
the Brandy and Water are in equal Quantities. 

Some, inftead of Lc on- Juice, ufe Lime-juice, which 
makes what they call ^unch Royal ; found lefs liable to 
affcel the Head, as well as more grateful to the Stomach. 

Some alfo make Milk-Punch, by adding near as much 
Milk to the Sherbet as there is Water ; which Tempers the 

Acrimony of the Lemon. Others prefer lea-Tunch, 

made of green Tea inftead of Water, and drank hot. 

Laftly,What they call Punch for Chamber- Maids is made 
without any Water ; of Lime-juice, fharpen'd with a little 
Orange and Lemon-Juice ; twice as much white Wine as 
Lime-juice, and four times as much Brandy, with Sugar. 

PUNCHIN, orPuNCHioN, in Building. See Pun- 

CHION. 

PUNCHION, a little Block, or Piece of Steel, on one 
End whereof is fome Figure, Letter, or Mark engraven 
either in Creux, or in Relievo; Impreffions whereof are 
taken on Metal, or fome other Matter, by ftriking it with 
a Hammer, on the End not engraved. See Engraving 
tic. 

There are various Kinds of thefe Tunchions ufed in the 
Mechanical Arts— —Such, for inftance, are thofe of the 
Goldfmiths, Cutlers, Pewterers, e?c. See Mark. 

Punchion, in Coining, is a piece of Iron fteel'd, where- 
on the Engraver has cut, in Relievo, the feveral Figures, 
Arms, Effigy, Infcription, igc. that are to be in the Ma- 
trices, wherewith the Species are to be mark'd. See Ma- 
trix, &c. 

Coiners diftinguifh three Kinds of Tunchions, according to 
the three Kinds of Matrices to be made : that of the Effioy, 
that of the Crofs or Arms, and that of the Legend or In- 
fcription. 

The firft includes the whole Portrait, in Relievo. — The 
fecond are fmall, each only containing a piece of the Crofs 
or Arms, v.gr. a Flower-de-Lys, a Harp, a Coronet, Zye. 
by the Affemblage of all which, the entire Matrix is 
form'd. — The Tunchions of the Legend only contain each 
a Letter, and ferve equally for the Legend on the Effigy- 
fide, and the Crofs-fide, See Coining. 

For 
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For the Marnier of Engraving, Tempering, and Stamp- 
ing theft Punchions, to form the Matrices, fee Engraving 
en Steel, Matrix, &c. 

fuNCHlONS, in Printing, are thofc ufed in (lamping the 
Matrices, wherein the Types, or Printing- Characters, are 
caft. See ZeWer-FouNDERT. 

Punchion is alfo ufed for feveral Iron Tools of various 
Sizes, and Figures ufed by the Engravers in Creux, on 
Metals — -Seal- Gravers, particularly, ufe a great number; 
for the feveral pieces of Arms,£5?c. to be engraven 
And many (lamp the whole Seal from a Angle Function. 
See Engraving. 

Punchion is alfo a common Name for all the Iron In- 
jlruments ufed by Stone-Cutters, Sculptors, Lock-Smiths, 
f$C. for the cutting, inciding, or piercing their feveral Mat- 
ters. 

Thofe of Sculptors and Statuaries, ferve for the repair- 
ing Statues, when taken out of the Moulds. See Statue, 

foUNCERY, I&C. 

The Lock-Smiths ufe the greateft Variety of Punchions ; 
fome for piercing hot, others for piercing cold ; fome flat, 
fome fquare, fome round, others oval; each to pierce 
Holes of its rcfpeclive Figure, in the feveral parts of 
Locks. 

Punchion, or Punchin, or Needle, in Carpentry, is 
a piece of Timber placed upright between two Polls whofe 
bearing is too great ; ferving, together with them, to fuf- 
tain fome large Weight. See Bearing, £5c. 

The "Punchion is ufually lower and ilighter than the 
Polls, and is join'd by a Brace, or the like, of Iron. See 
Post. 

Tiinchion is alfo a piece of Timber raifed upright under 
the Ridge of a Building, wherein the little Forces, &c. are 

jointed Vitruvius calls the Punchion, Columen. 

'Punchion is alfo ufed for the Arbour, or principal Part, 
of a Machine, whereon it turns vertically; as that of a 
Crane, &c. Sec Crane. 

Punchion, is alfo a Meafure for Liquids, containing 
1 \ of a Hogfliead ; or 48 Gallons, or | of a Tun. See 
Measure. 

The Paris Tunchion is the fame with their Demi-queue : 
At Rouen, it is three Eufliels, &c. 

PUNCTATED Hyperbola, in the higher Geometry, an 
Hyperbola, whofe oval Conjugate is infinitely fmall, u e, a 
Point. See Curve and Hyperbola. 

FUNCTION, or Puncture, in Chirurgery, an Aper- 
ture made in the lower Belly, in Dropfical Perfons ; to dis- 
charge the Water: call'd alfo Paracentesis - 7 which fee. 
See alfo Tapping, and Dropsy. 

PUNCTUATION, in Grammar, the Art of Pointing; 
or of dividing a Dileourfe into Periods, and Members of 
Periods ; by Points, expreffing the Paufes to be made in 
the reading thereof. See Sentence, Period, &c. 

The Points ufed herein are four; viz. the "Period, Colon, 
Semi-colon, and Comma : See the particular Ufe of each 
under its proper Article ; Comma, Colon, Period, and 
Semi-colon. 

'PunBuation is a modern Art — the Antients were entire- 
ly unacquainted with the Ufe of our Commas, Colons, $$c. 
and wrote not only without any Diftinction of Members, 
and Periods, but alfo without Diflinction of Words : which 
Cuflom, Lipfms obferves, continued till the hundred and 
fourth Olympiad j during which time, the Senfe alone di- 
vided the Difcourfe. See Point. 

There is much more difficulty in Pointings than People 

are generally aware of In effect, there is fcarce any 

thing in the Province of the Grammarians fo little fix'd 
and afcertain'd as this. The Rules ufually laid down, are 
impertinent, dark, and deficient ; and the Practice, at pre- 
fent, perfectly capricious ; Authors varying not only from 
one another, but from themfelves too. 

Indeed, Y.'Ruffier, and fince him, Vir.Ward, have done 
fome thing towards a fix'd and precife Syflem of Pointing) 
from the Reafon and Analogy of Things: Their Doc- 
trine the Reader will find under the Articles, Comma, Co- 
lon, S5?c. 

In the general, we fhall only here obferve, that the 
Comma is to diftiogoiJh Nouns from Nouns, Verbs from 
"Verbs, and fuch other parts of a Period as are not neceffa- 

rily join'd together The Semi-colon ferves to fufpend 

and fuftain the Period, when too long The Colon, to 

add fome new, fupernum- rary Reafon, or Confequence, to 

what is already faid And the Period, to clofe the Senfe, 

and Conduction ; and releafe the Voice. 

PUNCTUM, in Geometry, &C. See Point. 
Tn the Schools, they have their PunBum Terminals, 
ft'hich is the indivisible Extreme of a Line, beyond which 
no part of the Line extends. See Line. 

Puntlum continuans, which is an indivifible Magnitude 
between contiguous Points of a Line, whereby they are 
connected, and from whence arifes a Continuity. See Con- 
tinuity. 



And 'Puntlum Initians, which is an Indivifible, from 
Which the Line begins. 

Punctum Formatum, or Generation, in Conic's, is a. 
Point determin'd by the Interfcction of a Right Line 
drawn thro' the Vertex of a Cone to a Point in the Plane 
of the Bafe that conilirutes the Conic Seaion. See Cons 
and Conic. 

Punctum ex Comparatione, is either Focus of an Fllipfis 
and Hyperbola; thus call'd by Apollonius, becaufe the 
Reclangles under the Segment of the tranfverfe Diameter 
in the Ellipfisj and under that and the Diftance between 
the Vertex and the Focus, in the Hyperbola ; are equal to 
one fourth part of what he calls the Figure thereof. See 
Ellipsis and Hyperbola. 

FtJNjCTBM Ziaeans, in Geometry, is a Term ufed by 
fome Authors for that Point of the generating Circle of a 
Cycloid, or Epicycloid, which, in the Genefis produces any 
part of the Cycloidal Line. S^e Cycloid, $$c. 

Punctum Saliens, in Anatomy, the firit Mark of Con- 
ception of an Embryo, which is in the place where the 
Heart is form'd. See Conception, FIeart, and Em- 
bryo. 

This is eafily obferv'd with a Microfcope, in a Brood- 
Egg, wherein, after Conception, we fee a little Speck or 
Cloud; in the middle whereof is a Spot that appears to 
beat, or leap a confiderable time, e'er the F&tus be form'd 
ready for batching. SeeEcc: See alfo Generation, 
and Embryo. 

Punctum Lachrymale, in Anatomy, a little Hole in 
the Edge of each Eye-lid; opening into a Bag, call'd the 
Glandula LachrymaUs. See Lachrymal. 

PUNCTURE, in Chirurgery, &c, any Wound made by 
a pointed Initrument. See Wound. 

In Phlebotomy, People are fometimes brought in danger 
of the Lofs of a Limb, and even of Life, by the PunBure 
of a < Te?idcn • The Patient, here, does not immediately 
feel any pain ; but twelve Hours alter the Operaiion, com- 
plains thereof; not in the PunBure itfelt, but in the parts 

tending towards the Armpits The wounded part fwells 

to the fize of a Filberd, and diftils an aqueous Humour, 
or Ichor, which is the chief Diagnoflic of the PunBura 
tendinis. See Tendon. 

PUND-BRECH, from the Saxon Puna\ Parens, Pound 5 
and Brech, FraBura, Breaking, denotes the illegal taking 
of Cattel out of the Pound j either by breaking the Pound, 
picking the Lock, or otherwife. See Pound. 

Si Pund-brcch _/£?? in curia Regis plena Wyta _/?£.• 

alibi quinque Mane<e. Leg. Hen. 1. 

PUNISHMENT, a Penalty impos'd upon the Commif- 
fion of fome Crime. See Crime. 

'Tis efTential to the Nature of a Law, that it import or 
decree a Punipment 'to the Tran I'grcffors thereof. See 
Law. 

The Forms and Manners of Punijbment are various in 
various Countries, and Ages, and for various Crimes ; as 
P'reafon, Felony, Adultery, Parricide, &c. See Adul- 
tery, £S?c. 
Among the Ro?n an s, the Pecuniary Pun/Jhments were the 

Mulffa and Confifcatic The Corporal PuwJJjments were 

Capitis Pjiminutio, Aqua $3 Jgni InterdiBio, Irofcriptio, 
PJeportatio, Relegatio, Ftirca, Crux, Career, Culms, h.quu- 
leus, ScaltS Gemoni<e, 'Damuatio ad Gladium, ad Me&allum, t 
Flagellatio, Talio, &c. moll: of which fee deicrib'd under 
their refpective Articles. 

Among us, the principal Civil Punifrments, are Fines, 
Imprifonments, the Stocks, Pillory. Burning in the Hand, 
Whipping, Clicking- fool. Hanging, Beheading, Quartering, 
Burning, Pranffortation, &C. See Fine, Pillory, 
Cucking-stool, Gallows, Gibbet, &c. 

The Pccleftaftical Punijhments, are Cenfures, Safpenfions, 
\Deprivations, 'Degradations, Excommunications, Anathe- 
ma's, Penances, &c. See Censure, Suspension, Depri- 
vation, Degradation, Excommunication, Ana- 
thema, Penance, &c. 

The Military Punipn.ents, are, being Shot, Running 
the Gantelope, Riding the wooden Horfe, Bilboes, Sc 

Among the Turks, &c. Impaling, Bajlinado's on the 
Soles of the Feet, ^c. obtain. See Impaling. 

PUNITORY Interest, in the Civil Law, fuch Intereft of 
Money as is due for Delay of Payment, Breach of Pro- 
mife, £$c. 

PUPIL, in the Civil Law, a Boy or Girl, not yet arriv'd 
at the State of Puberty ; i.e. under fourteen Years of Age 
the Boy; and twelve the Girl. See Puberty. 

While a Minor remain'd under the Direction of a 
Tutor, he was call'd Pupil ; after Puberty, a Curator be- 
ing affign'd him, he ceafed to be call'd a Pupil. See Tu- 
tor and Curator. 

A Tutor is obliged to pay Intereft for what Monies of 
hisPupH He idle and unemploy'd — A Tutor is allow'd to 
do any thing for his Pupil, but nothing againft him. 

PU- 
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PUPILLA, Pupil, n Anatomy, a little Aperture, in the 
'"luoie oi me Uvea, and Ins of the Eye j thro' which the 
A *u_\suf Light pals to the Cryftalline, in order to be painted 
on the Retina, and caufe Vu.on. See Eye and Vision. 
'Tis obiervcd, that as we are fotced to ufe various A- 
:rtures to our Optic Glaffcs ; fo Nature has made a like 
'rovilion in the Eyes of Animals, whereby to /hut out too 
much, and admit fufficient Light ; by the Changes in the 
Aperture of the Pupil. Sec Telescope. 
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The "Purgation of Mercury is performed by paflini. it 
thro a Chamois Skin. SeeMEReuRY. 

Gold \spurged by the Coppcl, Cementation, Mfe See 
Gold, Coppel, £fc. 

The Purgations of other Metals are perform'd by repeated 
Furious, £sc. s *» M ,. ~ . - c^- 



See Metal, iSc, 

Purgation, Catharfis, in Medicine, is an excretory 

Motion, arifing from a quick and orderly Contraftion of the 

flefhy Fibres of the Stomach, and Interlines ; whereby the 

1 he Siruclure ot the Uvea ana Iris is luch, as that by their Chyle, corrupted Humours, and Excrements lods'd therein 

Aperture, the Pupil, is contradable and dilatable at plea- are protruded further and further ; and at length quite ex' 



fure ; fo as to accommodate itfelf to Objects, and to ad 
mit more or fewer Rays, as the Object being more vivid 
and near, or more obfeure and remote, requires more or 
lefs Light It being a constant Law, that the more lu- 
minous the Object, the fmaller the 'pupil ; and again, the 
nearer the Object, the fmaller the Pupil j and vice verfi. 
See Uvea and Ray. 

This Alteration ot the Pupil is effected by certain Mufcu- 
lar Fibres on the Outride of the Uvea ; which are form'd 
of Nerves detach \t hither from the Sclerotica — Thefe Fi- 
bres proceeding, ftraighr, from their Origin towards the 
Centre, terminate in the Orbicular Limb or Verge of the 
Pupil, which confi. is of Orbicular Mufcles j whereby the 

Figure and Space of the Pupil are defined. The firft, or 

longitudinal Fibres, dilate tne Aperture of the Pupillai 
the latter, or orbicular ones, conftringe it. 

Some Authors, however, attribute the Motions of the 
Pupilla to the Ligamentum Ciliare; and others think, that 

both this, and tne fibres of the Uvea, concur herein 

Wu.Derham adds, that while the Pupil opens, and fhuts ; 
the Ligamentum Ciliare dilates, or compreffes the Cryflal- 
line, and brings it nigher to, or further from the Retina, as 
the Object is mure or lefs remote. See Ciliare, &c. 

The Figure of the Pupil in various Animals, is wonder- 
fully adapted to their various Circumftances and Occafions. 
In fome, e. gr. in Man, 'tis round ; that Form being fit- 
teft, for the petition of our Eyes, and the various ufe we 
make of them in all Directions. 

In others, 'tis elliptic or oblong ; in fome of which, e.gr. 
the Horfe, Sheep, Ox, l£c. the Ellipfis is tranfverfe, and 
the Fifltire large, to enable them to fee laterally and even 
with a little Light ; and thereby both to gather their Food 
the better in the Kiehr, and to avoidDangers on either fide — 
In others, e.gr. the Car, the Ellipfis is erect ; and alfo capa- 
ble ot opening very wide and fhu. ting very clofe ; by means 
of the latter of which, that Animal can exclude all, but, 
as it were, a tingle Ray of Light, and fo avoid all the In- 
conveniences of the bright Sun ; and by the former can 
take in all the fainted Rays, and thus avoid the Inconve- 
niences of the Night. An incomparable Provision for thefe 
Animals, which are to watch and way-lay their Prey both 
by Day and Night; to fee upwards and downwards; to 
climb, SSc. See Eye. 

FUP1LLAR1TY, the State of a Pupil ; in oppofition to 
Puberty. See Puberty. 

Hence, alfo, Pupil comes to be ufed, by way of Exten- 
sion, in Univerfities, <£c. in the fenfe of Alutnnus, for a 
Youth under the Education, or Difcipline of any one. 

PUREECK Stone, fee Stone. 

PURCHASE, in Law, the Acquisition of Goods, viz. 
Lands, Tenements, $$c. by means of Money ; in contra- 
diftinction to thofedefcending from Anceflors. See Goods. 

Purchase, in the Sea-Language, has the fame Signifi- 
cation with draw, at Land.— Thus, they fay the Capftan 
purchafes a-pace, i. e. draws in the Cable a-pace : And 
when they cannot draw or hale any thing in with the Tackle, 
they fay, the Jackie will not purchafe. 

PURE, fomething free of any admixture of foreign or 
heterogeneous Matters. See Purification. 

Hence Pur a Eleemofyna, Pure Alms, a Tenure whereby 
the Churchmen hold Lan<is in Scotland, fomewhat on the 
footing of the primitive Clergy. See Tithes. 

¥v re Hyperbola, in Geometry, is an Hyperbola without 
»ny Oval, Node, .Spike, or Conjugate Point. See Curve. 

Pure Mathematics, fee Mathematics. 

FURFLEW, a Term in Heraldry, expreffing Ermines, 
Peans, or any of the Furs, when they compofe a Bordure 
rounda Coat of Arms. SeePEAN, Bordure, tfc. 



-- , .-ngth quite ex- 
cluded the Body. See Excretion, Stomach, Intes- 
tines, l$c. 

Purgations one of the principal Species of Evacuat ion. 
See Evacuation. 

For the Means and Manner wherein it is effetled, fee 
Purgative. 

Purgation, in Law, is the clearing one's felf of aCrime 
whereof he is accufed before a Judge. See Try al. 

Of thefe Purgations there was antiently much ufe in 
England; cfpecially touching Matters of Felony charged 
on Clerks ; and they are ftill retained in the Ecdefiaftical 
Court, in fufpicion of Incontinently, i$c. 

fttrgntitm is either Canonical, or Vulgar. 

Canonical is that prefcribed in the Canon- Law ; the Form 
whereof, now obtaining, is, that the Party /hall take his 
Oath he is clear of the Fact obje3ed ; and bring fo many 
ot his honeft Neighbours, not above twelve, as the Court 
fhall affign him, to fwear, on their Confciences, they be- 
lieve he fwears truly. 

The Vulgar, and mod antient Manner, was by Fire, or 
Water, or Combat ; ufed by Infidels, and by Chriftians 
too, till abolifhed by the Canon Law. See Ordeal, Wa- 
ter, Combat, i5c. 

Combat, tho' now difufed, may yet be flill praflifed by 
the Laws of the Realm, in Cafes where Evidence is want- 
ing, and the Defendant ratherchufes Combat than any other 
Trial. SeeSuTHDURE, Duel, Champion, i£c. 

Purgation, in Tragedy, a Term which Arillotle ufes 
for rhe Effect of Tragedy on the Mind. 

That Fhilofopher obferves, rhat Tragedy, by means of 
the Terror and Companion which it excites, purges thofe 
Paffions out of the Soul. 

Indeed, Corneille adds, that Tragedy frequently makes 
thofe Paffions, inftead of purging 'em ; fo that he takes 
Arijlotle's Purgation to be no more than a Chimtera. See 
Tragedy. 

Menfirual Purgations, the Catamema or Menfes of 
Women. See Menses. 

PURGATIVE, or Purging Medicine, a Medicament 
which evacuates the Impurities of the Body by Stool 5 
call'd alfo a Cathartic. See Stool, Purgation and 
Cathartic. 

Purgatives are divided, with regard to their Effect, into 
Gentle, Moderate, and Violent. 

Gentle Purgatives are fuch as operate very mildly ; as 
tamarinds, CaJJia, Manna, Rhubarb, Senna, and moft of 
the Mineral Waters. See Cassia, Manna, Rhubarb 
tie. ' 

The Moderate purge fomewhat more briskly, as Jalap, 
Scammony, &c. See Jalap and Scammony. 

The Violent operate exceffively; as Coloquintida, Helle- 
bore, Laureola, &c. SeeCoLocjuiNTiDA, Hellebore, 
£=?c. 

Purgatives are, again, divided with regard to the Hu- 
mour they evacuate, into Phlegmagogues, Cholagogues, Me- 
lanogogues, and Hydrogogues ; each whereof fee under its 
proper Article Phlegmagogue, Cholagogue, i£c. 

The modern Phyficians reject this Divifion ; andihewthe 
Operations of all Purgatives to be alike. 

theory of the Operation of Purgatives. 

Purgatives make one of the moft important Articles in 
Medicine— Their Effect is produced by vellicating and 
irritating the nervous Fibres of the Stomach and Inteffines 5 
and thereby urging 'em to an Expulfion. See Stomach 
and Intestine. 

An Idea of the Manner of their Operation is thus given 



Thus they fay, He beareth Gules, a Bordure Purflew, us by Dr. Cheyne. 
Ve J?,; ^Si'IS, ' h c" '^ B °,- rt ! ure ! s Ve ."y- . A Purgative Medicine being received into the Stomach, 

by the Mouth , its Particles do there vellicare or ftimulate. 



PURGATION, the Aft o( purging, fcowering, or puri- 
fying a thing, by feparating and cartying off any Impurities 
found therein. See Purification. 

Purgation, in Pharmacy, is a cleanfing of a Medicine 
by retrenching its Superfluities ; as the Wood and Seeds out 
of Caffia, Stones out of Dates Tamarinds and other 
Fruits. 

Purgation is alfo ufed in Chymiftry for feveral Prepa- 
rations of Metals, and Minerals; to clear 'em of their Im- 
purities : more ufually call'd Purification. See P«r. ifi . 

VATION. 



the Fibres of the Stomach, and thereby increafe rhedigeftive 
Faculty, i. e. bring the mufcular Fibres of rhe Stomach and 
the Mufcles of the Abdomen and Diaphragma into more 
frequent Contractions than ordinary ; till the Medicine is 
admitted into the Inteffines, the Fibres and Glands where- 
of being more fenfible than thofe of the Stomach, (whofe 
Parts by the frequent, rough Contacts of one againlt ano- 
ther, and of the grofs Bodies often thrown into it, are as 
it were, deadned) it eafily moves and brings "'em into 
frequent, forcible ContraSions, whereby thefe Glands are 

fqueez'd* 
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fqueez/d, and (o emit a fluid Matter, which lubricates the 
FafTages ; and which mixing with the feculent Matter of the 
Inteitines, (which is render'd fluid by the fame a&iveand 
ftimulating Quality of the Purgative Medicine) renders it 
more fluid ; by which, and by the uncommon Contractions 
of the Inteftines, it paffes more eafily and plentifully into 
the Intefiinzira re&um, and is thence ejected by Stool. 

Thus do gentle Purges a£l 3 and only cleanfe the In- 
terlines 5 few of their Particles entering in by the Ladreal 
Veins fo as to affect the Blood. But in violent Pur- 
gatives, the ftimulating Particles are mixed with the Blood, 
and produce there, many times, very great Effecls, by oc- 
cafioning unnatural Fermentations, by feparating the natural 
Cohefions of the Fluids of the Body 5 and do alfo, by velli- 
catingthe fpiral Fibres of the Veins and Arteries, bring 
thofe into more forcible Contractions, and thereby accele- 
rate the Motion of the Blood All which may havefome- 

times a good, fometimes a bad EtTecl. 

As to the Eftecfs of Purgatives, on animal Bodies, Dr. 
putney adds, that every irritation of the Inteftines, either 
quickens the periftaltic Motion in its natural Direction, or 
occaiions fome little Inverfions of it — Now, in both Cafes, 
any Matters that but flightly adhere to the Coats, or inner 
Membranes, will be loofen'd, and ihook off, and carried 
forward with the other Contents 5 and they will alfo be 
more agitated, and thus render'd more fluid. 

Hence is manifeft, how n purging Medicine haft-ens and 
increafesthe Difcharges by Stool 5 but the fame manner of 
Operation alfo carries its Effects much farther, in propor- 
tion to the Force of the Stimulus : For where it is oreat 
all the Appendices of the Bowels, and even all the Vifcera 
in the Abdomen, will, by a confent of parts, be pull'd or 
twitch'd, fo as to affeel: their refpeftive Juices in the fame 
manner, as the Inteftines themfelves do their Contents.— 
The Confequence of which mutt be, that a great deal will 
be drained back into the Inteftines, and made a part of what 
they difcharge. And when we confider the vaft Number 
of Glands in the Inteftines with the Outlets of thofe Vif- 
cera opening thereunto, and particularly of the Liver and 
Pancreas ; it will be no wonder that vaft Quantities, efpe- 
cially in full Conftitutions, may be carried oft 7 by one 
Purge. 

As to thofe Purgatives diflinguiflVd by the Names of 
Chologogues, Hydragogues, Pblegmagogues, on a Suppofition 
of an ele&ive Quality therein ; they may be accounted for 
upon more intelligible Principles. For when the Dis- 
charges by Stool difcover an Over-proportion of any parti- 
cular Humours, it is to be fuppofed there was a Redundance 
of fuch an Humour, whofe difcharge any Irritation would 
occafion. Thus in proportion to the Proximity of fome 
Humours in the Inteftinal Tube, and the Difpofition of the 
Paffiges to convey them that way, do they require greater 
or leffer Vibrations, or Shakes of the Fibres to fetch them 
out. 

For this Reafon, the brisker Cathartic?, which vellicate 
the Membranes moft of all, pump out, as it were, from 
all the Mefenteric Glands, and neighbouring Parts, their 
Contents, which becaufe they abound fo much with Lym- 
phatics, and vifcid watry Humours, make the Difcharges 
thin and watry. 

Thofe which act. in fomewhat a lo'wer degree, yet irritate 
enough to deterge and draw out a great deal of mucous 
and vifcid Matter, which fometimes by lodgment and 
want of due Motion, changing into various Colours, occa- 
fions the different Names of Fblegm ot Choler . As theformer 
therefore pafs for Hydragogues, iodo the latter for Purgers 
of Phlegm and Choler. See Phlegm, Choler, %$o. 

But there is another Principle befides that of a Stimulus, 
whereby a purging Medicine is enabled to anfwer its In- 
tention 5 viz. by ruling the Humours, and rendring them 
more fluid than before, whereby they are better fitted to 
pafs off by their proper Emunftories. — Thofe which confift 
of very fubtile and aftive Parts, are not fo fenfible in the 
larger Paffages, becaufe of the great Quantities of Matter 
which lays too great a Load upon them, and makes them 
unheeded ; but when they are got into the Blood in any 
considerable number, they divide and fufe thofe Cohefions, 
which obftruft, or move heavily along the Capillaries, and 
fcour the Glands, infoniuch that every Pulfation throws 
fomething through the inteftinal Glands, which goes away 
by Stool, that the refluent Blood had wafh'd away and 
brought back from all parts of the Body. 

Of this kind are all thofe Cathartics, which are faid to 
flirge the Joints, and are prefcribed in Rheumatifms, and 
Arthritic Pains, as the Radix 'Turpeth'i, and all the Aloe- 
tics. — And this is the Reafon, why purging Medicines of this 
fort, are Co eafily changed into the moft efficacious Altera- 
tives > for an Alterative is a Cathartic in a lower degree, or 
of a more remifs Operation. Whatfoever brings fuch Par- 
ticles to a Secretory Orifice, which are fitted for its Paffage, 
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oftener, eitner by accelerating the Blood's Morion, o P 
breaking it into more Particles of that particular Size and 
Inclination, will increafe the Secretion. According there- 
fore, to the difference of the Parts, where fuch Secretions 
are enlarged as the Glands of the Inteftines, Kidneys, or 
Skin j are the Medicines, which are the lnftruments there- 
in, call d either Cathartics, Diuretics, or Diaphoretics 
See Alterative, Secretion, &c. 

Dr. gutney has madefome Improvements in the Doflri 
of r — 
£2 

cuu.™.™ „, L „ vlt preparation, management, &c. in ■ 
D.fcourfe inferred in the <Philofi£h. Tranjitcl. The Sob 
ttance of which we cannot do better than here fubjoin. 

In order hereto, it is to be premifed, i°. That all thofe 
parts of an animal Body which are vafcular, or thro' which 
any Fluid paffeth, from the Inteftines to the minuteft Fibre 
are the Seat of the Operation of Medicines. See Medi- 
cines- 

i°. That thiswhole Courfe of Circulation, branimal Mo- 
tion, is naturally diftinguifh'd into three different Stages 
by the different Capacities of the Veffels, and Motions of 
their Contents, each having its proper Out-let ; and that 
thefe ate the Seat of the three Concoctions, fo ofen men- 
tion'd by phyfical Writers : the firil being the Scomach and 
Bowels, and having the Anus for its Emunaory ; the fe- 
cond all that Space within the Blood's Motion, fo far as it 
retains its ted Colour, having the Kidneys ; and the third, 
all beyond that Circuit, having the Skin for an excretory 
Organ. See Concoction, Emunctory, He. 

;°. That every Medicine which caufeth Evacuation is, 
in fome fenfe, a Purge. See Evacuation. 

4°. That every Purge operates as a Diffolvent, by fifing 
the Juices, and increaling the Quantity fit for Expulfion s 
or as a Stimulus, by accelerating their Motions, fo as to 
bring the Matter fit for Expulfion, oftener to the feretory 
Out-let; or both. 

Thefe Toptlata are only premifed in order to prove this 
grand Propofition, That a Change in the Bulks, Figures, 
and Motions of the component Particles of a purging Me- 
dicine, will change the Seat of its Operation, and fit it for 
exertion in the larger or fmaller Veffels, as thofe mecha- 
nical Affeclions are intended, or remitted. 

For Illuftration hereof, it may be convenient to attend 
to the common way of making a Purge operate, more or 
lefs, than it otherwife would do. 

Subftances, then, which are grofs and heavy, as thofe 
confifling chiefly of faline and earthy Particles 5 fuch as 
Tartar, Manna, and the like, when reduced fmaller by 
Triture, or repeated Solutions, operate more gently ; but 
when acuated by Acids, or any way made to expofe their 
Angles more plentifully to the Membranes, they become 
rougher, and looner take effect. 

Refinous Medicines, as Scammony, Gamboge, Jalap, 
and moft of vegetable Production, are more violent, and* 
operate fooner, when they are more tenacious, and adhe- 
five, as in their Extracts; but gentler, when divided by 
hatd, btittle Subftances, fuch as Salt of Tartar, Sugar &c. 

Medicines which have in their Compofition, Sulphur ;md 
Salt, are more or lefs rough, and fpeedy in their Operation, 
in proportion to their greater or leffer participation of the* 

faline Ingredient, and the afperity of its Angles Of 

this kind are moft Minerals, and their Preparations : It 
may be fufficient to inftance in the management of Anti- 
mony, and Mercury ; the fitft of thefe is by chymical Ana- 
lyfis known to be a Compofition of a fubtile Sulphur and 
Salt ; and the more the faline Part is fet loofe by Prepara- 
tion, and opening the Sulphur, as it is commonly term'd, the 
fpeedier, and with the greater vehemence will it operate; 
whereas in its more imperfect Preparations, when the Salts 
ate clofely wrap'd up in their native Sulphur, it will 
hardly work at all till it reaches the fartheft Wages of Cir- 
culation. See Antimony. 

Mercury fer fe is little known as a Medicine, and its 
firft Preparation which makes it into Sublimate, fo loads it 
with faline SficuU, that it amounts even to a Poifon ; but 
the more thofe Spiculte are broken by Triture, Sublimation, 
VSc. the milder doth it operate ; and if to the comminu- 
tion of its Points be added a Sulphur fubtile enough to 
join it, it may be reduced to fo mild a Medicine, as not to 
be felt, but in thelaft Stage of Opetation. See Mercury, 
Salivation, He. 

This fhortView may be fufficient to fhew, i°.That it is the 
too great Afperity, and Motion in a Medicine, that will not 
fuffer it to pafs the Stomach, without irritating it into fuch 
Convulfions, aswill throw it up again by Vomit. See Eme- 
tic and Vomiting. 

a°.That a farther Comminution, and fmoothing its Figure, 
will gain it admittance into the Bowels, and caufe it to 
operate, as a proper 'Purgative, by Stool. 

10 Z. 5°. That 
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-°. That a yet farther Remiflion of thefe Properties will 
convey it into the Blood, and allow it there to promote 
Evacuation by Urine. SeeURiNE and Diuretic. 

And, laftly, that a ftill farther Comminution will pafs 
it into the minuteft Canals, whereby the fame Properties, 
only in a lower degree, it will caufe Sweat, or increafe 
Ferfpiration. See Perspiration, Sweat, Diaphore- 

TIC > &"■ 

Hence it appears, that the more fubtile Medicines ope- 
rate in the Capillaries, and fmalleft Fibres by the fame 
Mechanifm, that the more grofs ones do in the common 
Stream of the Blood, when they go off by Urine ; or as 
rhe groffeft of all do in the greater Paffages, when they 
promote Evacuation by Stool. . , , . 

Hence it is evident, that the Skill of preparing and adrm- 
niftring of Medicines confifts in proportioning their mamtelt, 
and known Properties to the Capacity, and C.rcumftances of 
the Part they are to operate in ; and to intend, or remit 
their mechanical Affeaions, as they are fooner or later to 
take place in the greater or fmaller Veffels. 

Of the firft Clafs there are few to be reduced I mall 
enough to go beyond the larger Paffages, and none of them 
are worth the pains they require, to fit them farther than 
for Diuretics : Befides, their natural Difpofition to attraft, 
and join with the ferous Part of the Blood, whenever they 
get into that flage of Motion, runs them off by the Kid- 
neys, before they can undergo Comminution enough to get 
farther ; but if by frequent Repetitions of fuch Medicines, 
and an uncommon Laxity of the Paffages, any thing is 
paffed into the Habit, their Groffnefs fouls the delicate 
Strainers, which are dedin'd for their Expulfion ; and they 
lodge upon the Glands and Capillaries in fuch manner, as 
to induce Intermittents.which is obfervable in many Perfons, 
after along ufe of Cream of Tartar, the common cathartic 
Salts, and the purging Waters, efpecially at the latter end 
of the Summer, when the heat of the preceding Seafon 
has debilitated the Solids, and left 'em under too great a 
Relaxation. 

Among the refinous Purges, there are many very power- 
ful ones,'but where their Operation isdefir'd in the Vifcera, 
Blood, and remoter parts, they muft be extremely divided; 
and this we find fpirituous Mendruums will do, by taking 
up the moil fubtile parts only, and carrying them into the 
very fmall Paffages, where they operate chiefly by fufion ; 
becaufe the foftn'efs of fuch Subtlances cannot enable them, 
hardly in any degree, to act as Stimuli, farther, at leaft, 
than as ordinary Detergents. And thus we find that Aloes, 
the chief of this Tribe, goes fartheft into the Habit, and 
continues longed e'er it operates, when managed with a 
fpirituous Menflruum, as in the TinBura Sacra. The 
Rad. Tttrfetbi, and Cobcpttlo likewife, with all of the ve- 
getable Kind, that will yield to a fpirituous Liquor, are, by 
that means, to be carry 'd into the (artheft Scenes of animal 
Action; where they will prove efficacious Medicines in 
Cafes, which, with other management, they would never 
be able to reach : And on this accountit multundoubtedly 
have been, that we frequently meet, in praaical Writers, 
with many Materials of this fort mention'd as Alterants ; 
the Colocynth particularly by Hehmnt: for all Medicines 
which operated in the farthett Paffages, they commonly 
include under that general Appellation. 

But the mod efficacious Purges, and thofe which require 
the moil Skill, are procured from the Mineral Kingdom ; 
thefe abound in Solidity beyond any other Materials, and 
therefore wherever they are brought into Aflion, neceffarily 
excel in quantity of lmpulfe : Many of thefe therefore 
want not only theutmoft Comminution to catry them into 
the farther Scenes of Operation, but alfo fome rettraint of 
their Afperities, and Motions, to fit them for many Inten- 
tions, Thus Sublimate is not only to be much fweeten'd, 

that is, fmooth'd in its Points, to make it a fafe Purge in 
the larger "Veffels ; but if it be intended to go farther than 
the Blood, and thofe Glands, which, in that Circuit it is 
moft apt to be lodged upon when it falivates, it muft not 
only be render'd very fine, but alfo be coyer'd with fuch 
Subftances as weaken its Points, and make it llrain into the 
laft Subdivifions of the Conftitution. To this purpofe, the 
common Practice wifely contrives in Diftempers, which, ac- 
cording to the Courfe of Circulation, lie moft remote, to 
wrap up the Bafis of this Medicine, in Sulphurs, and fuch 
like Subftances, as follow it into its laft Divifion, without 
giving it any Afperities to make it act as a Stimulus. Thus, 
for all cutaneous Foulneffes, and habitual Taints, the Cin- 
nabar the JLthiops, and all of that Sortment, are in readi- 
nefs ;' and that ordinary Sulphurs will cover and deaden the 
efficacies of Mercurial Preparations, fo that they ftiall not 
operate, but in fuch Farts only and in certain Circumftances, 
is demonflrable in ordinary Salivations, which are to be 
lower'd by Sulphureous Medicines. 

Medicines from fuch Minerals, whereaSalt and Sulphur 
are united by Nature, as they are in fome Mercurials by Art, 
as in Antimony, the native Cinnabar, Steel, i$C. ate ma- 



nageable only upon the fame Principles ; and the more they 
are defign'd to be carried into the Habit, the more are they 
to be reftrained by their natural, or adventitious Sulphurs : 
Steel, when opened by, and joined with, the Points of acid 
Liquors, operates the fooner, and will fometimes prove even 
Emetic ; but when it is cover'd with an additional Sulphur, 
it will go farther, and anfwer Intentions much more remote ; 
as is manifeft in the common Preparations of Steel, with 
Tartar, or Vinegar, and with Sulphur. 

This way of reafoning on thefe Occafions, feems the more 
juft, from confidering the Textute of thofe Subftances which 
by a natural Preparation are fitted for Operation in the mi- 
nuteft part of an animal Body; fuch as thofe of the Aro- 
matic Kind, all which, more or lefs, according to rheir 
greater or leffer Degree ofSubtility and Smoothnefs, pro- 
mote a Diaphorefis : For thefe confift of exquilitely fine 
Salts, cover'd with a moft fubtile Sulphur, as is demon- 
ftrable by Chymical Analyfis ; and the common Sal Vola- 
tile Oleofum is an admirable Contrivance upon the fame 
Foundation, where a very volatile animal Salt is cover'd 
with a molt exalted vegetable Oil, whereby it is fitted to 
pafs into the minuteft Fibres, and make, as it were, apart 
of the animal Spirits themfelves, 

And here it may not be amifs to obferve, that all animal 
Salts are very Volatile, or eafily render'd fo ; but when 
bare and naked, juft as the Fire draws them out, with a 
Mixtute alfo of its own Particles in their Compofition, they 
are too pungent to be felt without painful Senfations ; and 
when foften'd with a fine Portion of fomewhat of an eppufite 
Texture, which is fmooth and yielding, they become moft 
efficacious, and fafe Sudorifics. 

On thefe Confiderations it likewife ceafes to be a won- 
der why the fubtile Salts of Cantharides are more fenfibly 
injurious to the Bladder, rhan any other Parts, and why 
Camphire prevents thofe Injuries ; for the exquifite Small- 
nefsof thofe SpicuU makes them imperceptible, but in the 
moft minute Canals, into which the Fibres compofing the 
Membranes of the Bladder are known to be divided ; and 
Camphire blunts their Irritations, becaufe itsexquifite Sub- 
tility enables it to follow them into thofe Meanders, and 
fheath their Afperities. 

To this purpofe is very remarkable, what many now 
commonly praflife in guarding even Mercurials againfl 
their ftimulating Properties, and fending them into the 
fined Paffages to operate by Fufion, and the bare force of 
lmpulfe: For not only Calomel and the Mercurias 2)ulcis 
may be reftrained from manifeft Operation in the wider 
Paffages, and the Glands about the Mouth ; but even the 
mineral Turbith, which of itfelf, in a fmall Dole, will ope- 
rate powerfully by Vomit and Stool, will not, when mixed 
with Camphire, be fo much felt in thofe refpecls, but go 
into the fartheft Circuit of Motion, and promote the cuta- 
neous Difcharge in a more efficacious manner, than any 

Medicine of lefs fpecific Gravity. In this Management 

the Camphire is to be mixed but a very little while before 
taking, otherwife it hath not the effect ; which appears to 
proceed from its great Volatility, which makes it in a 
great meafure exhale while it Hands mixed in a Me- 
dicine. 

As to the Dofes of "Purgatives, Dr. Cockburn attempts to 
determine 'em on the following Suppositions — 1°. That no 
part of 'em operate but in the Blood. a°. That they ope- 
rate there, by changing the Blood and other circulating 
Fluids derived from it. 

From which 'Poflulata he concludes, that in the fame 
Conftitution of Blood, the Dofe requir'd to produce the like 
Effects, muft be proportionable ro the Blood's Quantity ; 
fo that where a certain Dofe is requir'd to alter one Pound 
of Blood, for inftance, to a certain degree, there will be 
requir'd a double Dofe to alter two Pounds to the fame 
degree, and a triple Dofe to thtee Pounds, &c. And uni- 
verfally if the Quantity of Blood b, require the Dofe d, 
the Quantity m b requires the Dofe m d. For as bid:: 
mb-.rnd. See Dose. 

PUKGATORY, in the Romijb Church, a Place where 
the Juft are fuppofed to fuffer the Pains due to their Sins 
for which they have not fatisfy'd in this World. See Me- 
rits, Absolution, cifc. 

'Tis by the Mercy of God, rhe Indulgences of the 
Church, and the Prayers of the Faithful, that People are 
fuppofed to be deliver'd out of Purgatory. SeelNDuL- 
gence, &c. 

In Ireland is a Place call'd St. Patrick's Purgatory; 
where, as the Legend has it, at the Prayers of St. Patrick 
Bifliop of the Place, there was made a vifible Reprefen- 
tation of the Pains which the Wicked undergo after Death, 
in order to deter Sinners, &c. 

PURGE, in Medicine, a Term frequently ufed for a 
purgative Medicine; as Caffia, Senna, Rhubarb, (S>c. See 
Purgation and Purgative. 

PURIFICATION, in Cbymiftry, ejfe. the A3 of Pu- 
rifying, or Refining Natural Bodies ; or of feparating the 
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r xces and Impurities therefrom. See Purgation, Re- 
fining, %$g. 

For 'he Methods of Purifying Metals, Gold, Silver, 
Iron, Copper, Tin, i$c. See Metal, Gold, Silver, 

For Ac'Purification of Semi-metals, Minerals, and other 
Matters, as Antimony, Sulphur, Camphor, Saltpetre, &c. 
See Antimony, Sulphur, Camphor, {£c. 

Purification, in Matters of Religion, is an Offering 
made the Prieft by Women rifing out of Childbed, e'er 
they be re-admitted into the Church. 

By the Law of Mofes, a Woman after bringing forth a 
Male-Child, was unclean forty Days; after a Female, 
cightyrDays. During which time, fhe was not to touch any 
thing Holy, nor to go near the Temple ; but to continue 
within Doors, feparate from all Company and Commerce 
of others. 

This Term expir'd, (he was to prefent herlclf at the 
Temple, and at the Door of the Tabernacle to offer a Lamb, 
as a Holocauft, and a Pidgeon or Turtle, which the Prieft 
taking, offer'd to God, and pray'd for her that /he might 
be purify' d. 

This Ceremony, which confifted of two things, a Holo- 
cauft, and a Sacrifice of Expiation, was call'd 'Purification, 
"lltB rnnitf, Purificatio, Purgatio. 

The holy Virgin, tho', according to the Fathers, exempt 
from the '1 erms of the Law, yet comply'd therewith ; and 
at the Time prefcribed went to the Temple and accom- 
plifli'd the Law : In Commemoration whereof the Church 
yearly folcmnizesthe Feafl of thePurification of the Virgin, 
on the fecond of February ; call'd alio the Feajl of Candle- 
mas. See Candlemas. 

'the Feafl- of 'the Purification feemsto be very antient. 
'Tis ordinarily faid to have been inflituted in the Time of 
Jlifiinian, in the Year 542 ; and this, on occalion of a 
Mortality which that Year difpeopled almoft the whole 
City of Constantinople. Tet are therefome who imagine it 
to have been held before, tho' in another manner and on a 
different Day from that fix'd by Juftinitta, viz. between 
the Circumcifion and Epiphany. 

The fame Day is the Prefentatiou of our Saviour in the 
Temple. See Presentation. 

PURIM, a folemn Feaft held among the Jews on the 
lyhof March, in Memory of their Deliverance from the 
Confpiracy of Human by Efiher. S;e Esther. 

The Word is Hebrew, □ , H3,?.i Lots. 

PURITAN, a Term antiently ufed for the Calvinifls of 
Great "Britain, from their Profeffion to follow the Pure 
Word of God ; in oppofition to all Traditions, Human 
Conftitutions, and other Authorities. See Calvinist, 
Pkesryteri an, Non-conformist, Tory, Whig, &c. 

PURLINS, in Building, thofe Pieces of Timber that 
lie a-crofs the Rafters, on the infide ; to keep them from 
finking in the Middleof their Length. See Rafter. 

By the Act of Parliament for Rebuilding London, it is 
provided, That all Purlins from fifteen Foot fix Inches to 
eighteen Foot fix Inches long, be, in their Square nine In- 
ches and eight Inches And all in length from eighteen 

Foot fix Inches to twenty-one Foot fix Inches, be in their 
Square twelve Inches and nine Inches. 

PURLUE, or Purlieu, or Pourallee, is all that 
Ground near any Foreft, which being made Foreft by our 
antient Kings; was, by Perambulation granted by fome of 
their Succeffors, fever'd again from the fame, and made 
Purlieu, i. c. pure and free from the Laws and Obedience 
of the Foreft. See Forest. 

The Wotd is form'd from the French pur, pure ; and 
lieu, place. 

A Pourlieu, or ■'Pourallee, is defined a Circuit of Ground, 
adjoining to the Foreft, and circumfcribed with immove- 
able Boundaries, known only by Matter of Record ; which 
Compafs of Ground was once Foreft, and afterwards dif- 
afforefted by the Perambulations made for the fevering the 
new Foreft from the old. 

Purlieus or 'pourallees commene'd after the manner fol- 
lowing King Henry U. at his Acceflion to the Crown in 

II 5+, took fo much delight in the Forefts of this Kingdom, 
that, not being contented with thofe he found here, tho' 
many and large, he began to enlarge divers of them } and 
*o afforeft the Lands of his Subjects near adjoining to the 
fame. See Afforesting. 

His Succeffors, Richard I. and Henry II. far from re- 
trenching or reftoring any thing; madeftill further In- 
croachments: and thus did the Lands continue till the 17th 
Year of King John ; at which time, the Grievance being 
grown notorious, and generally felt.by all degreesjof People ; 
divers Noblemen and Gentlemen befought the King to 
grant, that they might have all thofe new Afforeftations, 
made bv his Predeceffors aforefaid, and himfelf, difaffo- 
rclled again ; and the King, after much Solicitation, was 
»t length prevail'd on to fubferibe, and feal fuch Articles 
concerning the Liberties of the Foreft, as they then de- 
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rmnded, being for the moft part fuch as are now contain'd 
in the Charter ot the Foreft. See Chart a de Forefta. 

Hereupon choice was made of divers Noblemen, *5c. to 
the Number of twenty-five, who were fworn, with others 
their Affirtants, to fee the faid Liberties, fo granted and 
confirmed by the King, to be in every point obferv'd. 

But e'er any thing was done to the purpofe, King John 
died, and King Henry III. fucceeding, ftefh Solicitations 
were made to him ; who, for the better accomplishing of 
the faid Difafforeftation, order'd Inquifiiions to be taken by 
fubftantial Juries for fevering all the new Forcils from the 
old : upon which, two Commiffioners were fent to take 
thole Inquifitions; in virtue whereof, many great Woods 
and Lands were not only difafforefted, but improved to arable 
Land by the Owners thereof. See Disafforesting. 

After this Charter was made and confirm'd, fome of 
thefe new Afforeftations were perambulated, and proper 
Inquifitions taken, and the Certainty determin'd by Matter 
of Record, which were the old, and which the new : Tho' 
it appears that the greateft part of the new Afforeftations 
were ftill remaining during the Life of King Henry III. 

Under Ed-mardt. frefh Petitions and Sollicitations being 
fetonfoot; three Bilhops, three Earls, and three Barons, 
were at length appointed to fee thofe Perambulations per- 
formed and continu'd ; who caufed them to be made ac- ■ 
cordingly, and Inquifitions to be taken thereupon, and re- 
turn 'd into the Courr of Chancery ; and all thofe, that 
were antient Foreft, to be meered, and bounded with ir- 
removeable Boundaries, to be known by Matter of Record 
for ever. 

Thofe Woods and Lands, that had been newly afforefted, 
the King likewife caufed to be feparated from the old, and 
to be return'd into the Chancery by Marks, Meres, and 
Bounds to be known, in like manner, by Matter of Record 
forever. 

Thus it appears, how the Purlieus, or 'Pourallees, had 
their firft beginning ; for all fuch Woods and Lands as were 
afforefted by Henry II. Richard I or King John, and by 
Perambulations fever'd from the antient Forefts, were, and 
yet are call'd Pourallees, q.d. Woods and Lands fever'd 
from the old Forefts, and difafforefted by Perambulation .; 
Pourallee being the fame as Perambulatio in Latin. See 
Perambulation. 

But notwithftanding fuch new Afforeftations were difaf- 
forefted by Perambulation, whereby the fame became 
'Pourallee, ot Purlieu; yet they were not thereby fo dif- 
afforefted as to every Man, but that they do in fome 
fenfe continue Foreft ftill, as to others — For by the Words 
of Charta de Forefia, if the King has afforefted any Woods 
or Lands of his Subjects, to the damage of the Proprietors, 
they fhould forthwith be difafforefted again ; that is, only 
as to thofe Perfons whofe Woods and Lands they were 5 
who, as the proper Owners thereof, might fell and cut 
down their Woods at their own pleafure, without any Li- 
cence from the King ; as alfo convert their Meadows and 
Failures into Tillage, or otherwife improve their Ground 
to the heft advantage. So alfo they might hunt and chafe 
the wild Beafts of the Foreft towards the fame, &c. But 
no other Perfon might claim fuch Benefit of hunting in the 
Pourallee, befide the proper Owner of the Soil thereof; 
who is left at liberty to fuffer the Pourallee to remain Fo- 
reft ftill ; as fome, in effect, have thought moft expedient, 
becaufe hereby entitled to the Benefit of the Common 
within the Foreft, which otherwife they were excluded from. 
Hence, if the Beafts chance to wander out of the Foreft; 
into. the Pourallee, the King hath a Property in them ftill, 
agakift every Man, but the Owner of the Ground wherein 
they are, who hath a fpecial Property in them, rations 
foil ; yet fo as he may only take them by hunting, or cha- 
fing with his Grey-hounds, or Dogs, without any Foreilal- 
ling or Forefetting them in their Courfe again towards the 
Foreft. See Hunting, Forestalling, &c. 

Befide what has been hitherto faid of the Difference be- 
tween Foreft and Purlieu, or Pourallee, there is this far- 
ther Diverfiry, that all the Woods and Lands within the 
Regard of the Foreft, are abfolutely wirhin the Bondage 
and Charge of the Foreft, as well in refpecf of the Own- 
ers thereof, as of any other Perfon ; for no one may cut 
down his own Woods, or improve his own Lands, within 
the Regard of the Foreft, without Licence from the King, 

or his Chief Juftice in Eyre of the Foreft. Neither ihall 

any Perfon hunt, chafe, or moleft the wild Beafts of the 
Foreft in his own Ground, within the Regard of the Fo- 
reft, without Licence, or Warrant from the King, or his 
Chief Juftice of the Foreft, fo to do. See Regard. 

But thofe, whofe Grounds are within the Pourallees^ 
are not fubject to thefe Reftrict ions. 

Yet are not the Woods and Lands in the Pourallees, ab- 
folutely freed from the Bondage of the Foreft in refpe£t 
of the wild Beafts having their Haunts therein, when they 
happen to ftray our of the Foreft ; but as they were once 
abfolutely Foreft, fo they ate ftill conditionally'fo. 

Fur- 
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PvKivz-Man, or Purlieu -Man, or Pourallee- 
Man is one who has Land within the Purine ; and is al- 
low'd or qualify'd to hunt or courfe within the fame, tho* 
under certain Reftridiions- 

By Stat. i^Rich.i* he who may lawfully hunt in any 
Pourallee, ought to have Woods or Lands of Freehold 

within the Pourallee, to the yearly Value of 405. 'By 

Stat. Jac. 1. he ought to have Lands of Inheritance of the 
yearly Value of 10/. or Lands of Freehold of the yearly 
Value of 30/. or have Goods worth aco/. or be the Son 
of a Knight, or Baron, or Perfon of a higher Degree, or 

Son and Heir apparent of an Efquire But by a later Aft, 

Car. 2. no Man may keep Grey-hounds within the Poural- 
lee, or elfewhere within England or Wales, unlefs he 
have a free Warrant, or be Lord of a Mannor,_or fuch 
a Freeholder, as is feized in his own Right, or in Right 
of his Wife, of Lands, Tenements, or Hereditaments, 
of the clear yearly Value of 40/. over and above all 
Charges, and Reprifes, of fuch Eftate of Inheritance ; or 
of Lands, Tenements, or Hereditaments, in his own Right, 
or in Right of his Wife, for Term of Life or Lives, of 
the yearly Value of 80 /. over and above all Charges, and 
Reprifes, or that is worth in Goods, or Chattels, 400 /. See 
Game. 

The Pourallee, or Purlieu, then, is faid to be for him 
that is fo qualify'd : Others, not qualify'd, and therefore 
not Purlieu-Men, yet having Land in the Pourallee, may, 
if they find any wild Beafts of the Foreft in their own 
Grounds within the Pourallee, chafe them thereout with 
little Dogs, but not with Grey-hounds, or other Dogs. 

Nor is the Furlieu-Man left at large to hunt at his own 
Difcreiicn j but tied down to feveral Rules : As, 

1. That he always begin his Chafe in his own Ground ; 
and that tho' he find fuch wild Beafts in his own Pourallee, 
and in refpeft thereof, hath a Property in them, ratione 
foli, againft all Perfons but the King ; yet fuch his Property 
is only on this Condition, that he can flay them with his 
Dogs in Chafe, without Forestalling, before they can reco- 
ver the Foreft-— —Tho* they be but within the Lift of the 
Foreft, before the Dogs fallen on them ; they are the King's, 
or other Owner of the Foreft. 

But if the Pourallee- Man firft make his Chafe in his 
own Freehold, he may purfue the fame thro' every Man's 
Ground within the 'Pourallee, provided he enter not into the 
Foreft. 

2. If a Purlieu Man begin his Courfe in another Man's 
Ground, within the Pourallee; and his Dogs fallen on a 
wild Beaft, before it can get within the Bounds of the Fo- 
reft, and the Beaft draws the Dogs into the Foreft, and is 
there flain by them ; here the Pourallee-Man /hall not en- 
ter into the Foreft, nor take the Beaft fo kill'd, becaufe 
his Courfe was irregular from the beginning, as he could 
claim no Property in the Beaft, ratione foil. 

3. A Pourallee-Man may hunt in his own 'Pourallee, 
with no more Company than his own Servants ; nei- 
ther may he appoint, licenfe, or warrant any other Perfon, 
except his Servants, to hunt by his Commandment in his 
Pourallee. 

4. Every Pourallee- Man is forbidden by the Laws of the 
Foreft, to hunt in his own Grounds within the Pourallee, 
every day, or oftner than three days in any one Week, 
Sunday excepted. 

5. Nor is any Man to difturb, or make a Courfe after 
any Deer found in his Pourallee, within forty days after the 
King hath made a general Hunting in the Foreft adjoining 
thereunto 5 becaufe then the wild Beafts of the Foreft come 
not into the Pourallees of their own accord ; but as they 
are forced into the fame by the Hunters, with Clamours 
and Blowing of Horns 5 fo that they fly thither for Re- 
fuge. 

6. No Man /hall hunt within feven Miles of the Borders 
of the Foreft, or in his own Pourallee, within forty days 
next before the King hath iflued out his Proclamation, decla- 
ring his Royal Will and Pleafure to make a general Hunt- 
ing in that Foreft. 

Inafmuch as the Pourallees were once, and in fome fenfe 
ftill are, Foreft, it was neceffary to have Officers to attend, 
and take on them the Charge of the Prefervation of the 
Game that may happen to wander out of the Foreft, into 
the Fourallees; fince otherwife the Laws of the Fourallees 
could not be executed, but the Foreft would foon be de- 
ftroy'd by the Pourallee- Men. 

For this reafon, Rangers were firft appointed ; who, 
tho 1 not Officers in the Foreft, yet appertain thereto ; for 
all Officers in the Foreft have Charge of the Vert, and Ve- 
nifon of the Foreft ; but a Ranger hath no Charge of Vert, 
but only of Venifon coming out of the Foreft into the 
Fourallees, his place of Charge ; from whence his Office 
is to conduct the fame back again into the Foreft. See 
Ranger. 

This Officer is appointed by the King, or his Chief J u f. 
sice in Eyre, and made by Patent, with a Fee commonly 



of 20, 30, or 40/. or more, by the Year, payable out of 
the Exchequer, as alfo certain Fee-Deer, both Red and 
Fallow, to be taken annually at proper Seafons, out of th« 
Foreft. 

The Subftance of his Oath is, to rechafe, and with hi* 
Hounds drive back, the wild Beafts of the Foreft, as often 
as they range out of the fame into his Pourallee ; to pre- 
fent all unlawful Hunting and Hunters, of wild Beafts of 
Venary and Chafe, as well within the Pourallees, as within 
the Foreft ; and to prefent thofe, and other Offences, at the 
next Court of Attachments, or Swainmote, which /hall 
firft happen. 

Rangers, it is to be obferv'd, belong only to fuch Fou- 
rallees, as were once the Woods and Lands of the Subject 
and were afterwards difafforefted again, and fo became 
Fourallees : Hence, as there are fome Forefts in E?zgla?id 
which never had any Enlargement by new Afforei tat ions 
and therefore have no Fourallees at this day; there cm be 
no Rangers belonging to them. 

PURPLE, Purpura, a red Colour, bordering on Vio- 
let; made chiefly with Cochineal, or Scarlet in Grain. See 
Colour ; fee alfo Red, Scarlet, Cochineal, ££<;. 

Fiirple was much efteem'd among theAntients ; efpecially 
xhz'Tyrian Purple, which underwent more Dyes than the 
reft, and which was almoft peculiar to Emperors and Kings. 
Yet this Purple did not exceed that now in ufe ; the chief 
Reafons why the former has been difufed, are, that the latter 
is both cheaper and finer. 

The antient Purple was tinged or given with the Blood 
of a teftaceousSea-fifti, call'd by the Greeks ts^v^a, and 
by the Latins Purpura ; whereof we have Defcriptions in 
feveral Authors, and Shells in moft of the Cabinets of the 
Curious. 

In the Seas of the Spanijb Wefi-Indies about Nicoya, is 
found a SheU-fifh which perfectly refembles the antient 
Purpura, and in all probability is the very fame: This Fi/h, 
Gage tells us, ufually lives feven Years ; it hides itfelfa 
little before the Dog-days, and continues to difappear for 
300 Days running. 

They are gather'd plentifully in the Spring, and by rub- 
bing one againft another, yield a kind of Saliva, or thick 
Glair, refembling foft Wax : But the Furple Dye is in 
the Throat of the Fi/h ; and the ftneft part in a tittle white 

Vein The reft of the Body is of no ufe. He adds, that 

the chief Riches of Nicoya confift in this Fi/h. Cloth of 
Segovia dyed with it is fold for twenty Crowns the Ell ; and 
none but the greateft Spaniflj Lords ufe it. 

Befides the Indian Purple Pipes, we have others much 
nearer home : In the Philofopb. Pranfatl. we have an Ac- 
count of a Purple-Fifo difcover'd in 1680'. by Mr. W.Cole 
on the Coafts of Somerfetjhire, South- Wales, &c, where it 
is found in great abundance. 

The Fi/h, M. Reaumur obferves, is a kind o^Succinum^ 
a Name given by the Antients to all Fifties whofe Shell 
bears any refemblance to a Hunting-Horn ; and it appears 
from Pliny, that part of the antient Purple was taken from 

this kind of Shell-Fi/h. So that this may be efteem'd 

a recovery of what had been fuppofed entirely loft. 

The Method of obtaining the Colour, the Author defcribes 

thus The Shell, which is very hard, being broke, (with 

the Mouth of the Fi/h downwards, fo as not to cru/h the 
Body) and the broken pieces being pick'd ofF, there ap- 
pears a white Vein lying tranfverfely in a little Furrow or 
Cleft next the Head of the>Fifh. 

In this Vein is the Purple Matter lodged ; fome of which 
being laid on Linnen, appears at firft of a light green Co- 
lour, and if expofed to the Sun, foon changes into a deep 
green, and in a few Minutes into a Sea-green, and in a few 
more into a blue ; thence it foon becomes of a purplijb red 
and in an Hour more of a deep Furple red. 

And here the Sun's Aftion expires; but by waftiing in 
fcalding Water and Soap, and drying it, it becomes of a 
moft bright, beautiful Crimfon; which will bear wafhing 
admirably without any Styptic. See Crimson. 

The Fi/h, he obferves, is good Food ; and adds, that 
there are feveral Kinds, differing in Size, and Shell, and 

alfo in the Colour of the tinging Liquor There are fome 

found on the Coafts of PoiBou, 

M. Reaumur has difcover'd another very different Kind 
of Purple— It is produced in oval Grains, about a quarter 
of an Inch long, and about one thick, full of a white Li- 
quor bordering on yellow, which cover certain Stones or 
Sands, about which the Succina of PoiBou ufually affem- 
ble. 

By the Experiments M. Reaumur has made, it appears 
that thefe Grains are neither the Eggs of the Succ'mum, nor 
the Seeds of any Sea-Plants, nor any riling Plants, but the 
Eggs of fome unknown Fi/h. 

Thefe Grains being bruifed on a white Linnen, at firft 
only tinge it yellow, and that infenfibly ; but in three or 
four Minutes give it a very beautiful purple ted, provided the 
Linnen be expofed to the open Air ; for the Air of a Room, 

even 
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even if the Windows be open, will not do.— This Colour 
fades a little by repeated Waihings. 

M. Reaumur concludes, from fome Experiments he 
made, that the Effect of the Air on the Liquor, does not 
confiit in its taking away any Particles thereof, nor in giving 
it any new ones, but only in its agitating it, and changing 

the Arrangement of the Parts that compofe it. He adds, 

that the Liquor of the Baccinum, and that of the Grains, 
feem to be nearly of the fame nature 5 except that the 
latter is more watry, and only {aline ; whereas the other 
is hot, and pungent. 
The Caribbee Iflands have likewife their Turpk-Fijh 

It is call'd Burgan ; being of the Size of the End 

of the Finger, and relembling our Perriwinkles : Its Shell 
is of a brownifh azure, its Flefh white, its Inteftines of a 
very bright red, the Colour whereof appears thro' the Bo- 
dy : and 'tis this dyes the Froth, which it cafts when ta- 
ken, and which is at flrft of a violet hue, bordering on blue. 
To oblige them to yield the greater Quantity of Froth, 
they lay them on a Plate, /hake and beat them againifc 
one another; upon which the Plate is immediately cover'd 
with the Froth, which is receiv'd on a Linnen Cloth, and 
becomes Furple in proportion as it dries. 

£ P. Lahat obferves, that if this be the real Tynan Turple, 
the Secret of preparing and fixing it is loii 5 this Colour 
being found to dwindle and diflipate, in proportion as the 
Linnen dy'd with it is wafh'd. 

The fame Author gives us the Defcription of another 
'Purple Dye produced by a Plant growing in the Antilles — 
The Juice of this Tree,when cut {landing, is of a blood-red, 
and communicates the fame Colour to Cloths ; tho', like 
the former, it lofes much in wafhing. 

Purple, in Medicine. — The Furple Fever is a kind of 
Plague, or a Malignant-Fever, difcovering itfelf in Erup- 
tions on the Skin like the Bites of Bugs, or Fleas, or like 
Grains of Millet or the Small- Pox 5 whence it is fome- 
times alfo call'd the Spotted Fever. See Fever. 

The Eruptions are red, orange, violet, azure, livid, or 
black ; and when they rife in great quantity, 'tis efteem'd 
a good Sign. 

Sometimes they fpread to a great extent, like Eryfipela's, 
according to the Quality of the Poifon. See Plague. 

PURPURE, or Pourple, or Purple, in Heraldry, 
according to fome, is one of the five Colours of Armories, 
mix'd or compounded of Gules and Azure bordering on 
Violet 5 according toothers, of a little black and much red 
or mallow Colour. See Colour. 

It is fuppofed a Symbol of Temperance, Liberality, ^Dig- 
nity, Authority, Faith, and 'Piety. 

Moll of the Authors in Heraldry, as Favin, Geliot, Mo- 
net, and Menefirier, don't allow 'Purple for a Colour ; in 
regard it is not fi tuple, but compofed of an equal Mixture 

of four other Colours. They rather efteem it a kind of 

mean Metal 5 fometimes Metal, and fometimes Colour. 
Hence the Spaniards call it una miflion ; fo that one can- 
not lay it on Metal and Colour without falfifying the 
Arms. 

Add, that many take the 'Purple, as it is accounted, on 
many antient Bearings, by which fome of the Moderns 
would evince the regularity and legitimacy of this Colour in 
Armory tobe no other than Silver tarnifh'd. 

Spehnan, however, in his Afpilogia, allows Furple the 
preference before all other Colours, as having been an En- 
fign of Royalty for many Ages 5 yet he allows it to have 
been excluded by the antient Heralds, as only an imperfeel 
Colour. 

It is reprefented in Engraving by tranf- 
verfe Strokes drawn from the dexter Point 
of the Chief. 

In the Coats of Noblemen it is call'd 
Amethyfi, and in thofe of Princes Met- 
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cury. 

PURFRESTURE, in our antient Law- 

&2P Books, from the French Pourprift, and 

'Pourpreft, q. d. Intigre arreptum, eft pro- 

prie terrte alien* clandeftina fabtraBio, ejufdemque viciixe 

afcriptio. See Pourpresture. 

PURPRISUM, of the French Pourpris, a Clofe, or 
Enclofure Alfo the whole Compafs or Extent of a Ma- 
nor or Place. 

Tlonavi eis tneum Purprifum de KirkchamiS 2)omos 

meas g> Molendinum 2? Prata, S?c. Charta Walteii Efpec. 
Priorat. de Kirkeham. 

FURPURATI, i.e. the Sons of Emperors and Kings. 
Vmbrigenfts, lib. 3. cap. 4. Malmsbury, lib. 3. 

PURR'EL, Anno tf Mz. cap. 10. A Lift ordained to 
be made at the end of Kerfeys, to prevent deceit in dimi- 
nifhing their length. 

PURSE, a manner of Accounting ; or, as fome call it, 
a Species of Money of Account, much ufed in the Levant 5 
particularly at Conftantinopk : See Money of Account. 

The Purfi confifts of about 112 Pounds Sterling — Tis 



fo calPd, becaufe all the Grand Signor's Treafure in the 
Seraglio is kept in Leather Bags of this Value. 

This Method of Accounting, the Turks derive from the 
Greeks, and they from the Romans ; the Emperors whereof 
brought it to Conftantinople, as appears from a Letter of 
Conftantme to Cecdian Biftiop of Carthage, quoted by E't- 

feiitis aad Nicephorus, wherein is this Paffage " Being 

" refolved to give fomething for thefupport of the Minifter's 
' °L* S Catholic Religion throughout the Provinces of 
" Africa, Numidia, and Mauritania ; I have wrote to 
" Veflis, Treafurer-General of Africa, and given him or- 
" dersto pay you three tb.oufand.F0te," i.e. •Purfis : For, 
as M. Fleury obferves, we may call that Furfe which the 
Latins call'd Follis, which was a Sum of two hundred and 
fifty filver Denarii, amounting to about feven Pounds fix- 
teen Shillings, our Money. 

PURSER, an Officer aboard aKing's Ship, who receives 
her Victuals from the Victualler, and is to take care that it 
be in good Condition, and well laid up, and ftow'd. 

His Office is alfo to keep a Lift of the Men and Boys be- 
longing to the Ship ; and to fer down exaflly the Day of 
each Man's admittance into pay, that fo the Pay-Mailer or 
Treafurer of the Navy may iffue out his Disburfements, 
and pay off the Men according to the Purfer's Books. 

PUKSIVENESS, among Farriers, Broken Wind 5 a 
Name common to all thofe Difeafes in Horfes, whofe prin- 
cipal Seat is in the Lungs ; proceeding from an Ulcer, or 
fome inward wafting thereof, wherein the fmall Veffels are 
worn or abraded by the Sharpnefs or Acrimony of the com- 
mon Difcharges. See Phthisis. 

The like Diforder may alfo arife from a Stagnation, 
hindering the Air from penetrating fo as to lifr up the Lungs 
in the Ad! of Refpiratiun 5 or from tough and mucilaginous 
Matter feparated in the Branches of the Wind-Pipe. 

The ufual Occafions are Cold, Surfeits, and other Difea- 
fes not thoroughly carried off Fill-five Diforders may 

alfo arife from unwholefome Food, bad Air, hard Ri- 
ding when a Horfe is full. 

The Signs are commonly a heaving and heating of the 
Flanks; a wheezing and rattling. Sometimes the Ker- 
nels about the Throat will fweli, and there will be a glan- 
dulous Running at the Nofe, which is the utmoft Stage of 
the Difeafe, and ufually reputed defperate.See Glanders. 
PURSUIVANT, feePouRsuivANT. 
PURVEYANCE, fee Pourveyance. 
PURVIEW, a Term frequently ufed by Sir Edw. Coke 
for the Body of an Ait of Parliamenr ; or that part which 
begins with .Be it EnaBed, &c. contradiftinguifh'd from the 
Preamble. See Statute. 

The Statute of 3 Hen. 7. {lands upon a 'Preamble and a 
Fur-view- 12 Rep. 

The Word comes from the French Fourvett, a Gift, 
Granr, Frovifion, &c. 

PURULENT, in Medicine, fomething mix'd with, or 
partaking of Pus. See Pus. \ 

Phthifical People frequently fpit a purulent Matter. See 
Phthisis. 

In a Dyffentery, the Stools are 'Purulent ; when there 
is an Ulcer in the Reins or Bladder, the Urine is Purulent. 

PUS, in Medicine, a putrid Matter, white and thick, 
form'd of corrupted Blood, and iffuing out of the Lips of 
a Wound when open'd, or an Impofthume when burft. See 
Wound and Ulcer. 

Wounds are always to be keptopen while they fuppurate, 
i. e. while they generate Pus ; for fear of fbutting up the 
Wolf in the Sheep-fold. See Suppuration. 

The Word is Latin, Pus, literally denoting Snot, &c. 
form'd of the Greek <snj©-, which fignifies the fame thing. 

PUSTULE, a little Pimple, or Eruption, on the Skin, 
full of Pus ; especially arifing in the fmall and great Pox. 
See Fox. 

PUTAGE, Putacium, in our old Law-Books, Puta- 
nism ; or Fornicatio ex parte f£min<g: quafi putam agere 5 
a Gall. Putte, i. e. Meretrix. See Putan ism. 

Giuod autem generaliter filet did Putagium, hdreditatem 
non adimit ; illud intelligendwn eft de putagio Matris ; quia 
filiushceres legitimes eft, quern Nupti£ demonftrant. Glanv. 
lib. 7. cap. 12. 

PUTANISM, Putanismo, an Italian Term, natura- 
liz'd by fome Englifh Writers, fignifying Whoredom, or the 
Life or Condition of a Courtezan. 

The Word we borrow immed iately from the French, Fu- 
tanifinc, and they from the Italians, 'Putt ana, W hore ; of 
'Puna, Girl. 

PUTATIVE, Suppofitivus i or fomething reputed tobe 
what it really is not. 

The Word is feldom ufed but in the Phrafe Putative- 
Father. Thus we fay Jofeph was the 'Putative-Father of 

JefusChrift. 

PUTLOGS, in Building, fhort pieces of Timber, about 

feven Foot long, ufed in building Scaffolds They lie at 

right Angles to the Wall with one of their ends refting upon 
11 A ths 
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hence, that Bodies buried deep under Earth or in Water out 
of any reach of Air, lhall remain for Ages entire 5 which 
yet being expofed to the open Air, fhall foon rot and 
moulder away. See Subterraneous. 

The like appears from fucculent Fruits and other vege- 



the Ledgers or Poles, which lie parallel to the fide of the je£l had really been of the Animal, and not of the Vege- 
Wall of the Building. table Kingdom. 

PUTREFACTION, or Putrifaction, in Phyfics, a This Proccfs is truly univerfal, and holds equally in all 
flow fort of Corruption produced in natural Bodies, gene- kinds of Vegetables, tho' ever fo different in their Nature 
rally by the Moifture of the Air, or fome other ambient and Virtue. Experiments have been made in the colded 
Fluid, which penetrating the Pores, and being agitated and mod fucculent or watry Plants, fuch as Purfiain, Sorrel 
therein, diffolves and fets at liberty fome of the more fub- &c. as well as with the hottell or moll acrimonious, fuch as 
tile Parts, particularly the Salts and Oils ; and thus loofen the Spurges, &c. and it was always found to fucceed ; but 
and diflocate the Cotnpages, quite change the Texture, and the fooner, as the Vegetable employ'd contain'd the greater 
fometiines the Figureof the Mixt. See Corruption. quantity of Oil ; tho' with the fame Phenomena. 

How much the Air contributes to Putrefaction, is evident It will likewife fucceed with dry Vegetables; provided 

they be moiden'd with Water before they ate thrown into 
heaps .- And thus we fometimes fee that Stacks of Hay 
will lpontaneoully take fire and blaze away ; efpecially k 
it was not well dried in the making. 

It is,furprizing to confider, that by this means the difference 
table Matters, which, for all their aptnefs to putrefy, will betwixtVegetablcs may be entirely taken away.and thewhole 
remain a long time unchang'd ?'?z vacuo. See Vacuum. Kingdom thereof reduced to the fame common Nature ; 

The perpetual Ofcillations of fo elaftic a Fluid contain'd fo that Wormwood and Tanfey, forinllance, or Sorrel and 
or Phut up in the Pores of a Body, may be conceived fuffi- Scurvygrafs, (hall appear as one and the fame thing ; and 
cient to induce this Alteration in their Form and Texture j this thing appear no otherwife than putrefy' d Flefh. 
yet fhould it rather feem that the Water or vapoury Matter Tho' Sorrel be famed for its power of preferving the 
wherewith the proper Air is impregnated, is the more im- animal Fluids uncorrupted whild they are circulating in 
mediate Agent. Hence Mcofia obferves, that in 'Peru, and the Body, and Scordium for its embalming Virtue, as con- 
others have obferv'd the fame in Egypt, where it very rarely tinuing it in a Hate of Incorruption after Death ; yet even 
rails, evety thing will continue a long time uncorrupted : thefe Plants are themfelvcs thus eaftly corrupted and chan- 
unlefs we will rather afcribc the Effect to the abundance of ged into fuch a kind of putrefy' d'Sicth as it is their Virtus 
nitrous Salt in the Air of thofe Places, which is known to to prevent. 

rend Putrefaction. See Air, Water, Salt, iSc. This, "Boerhaave confiders as a general Law of Nature, 

In effect, all Putrefactions , both of Animal and Vege- wifely edablifhed to produce wonderfulChanges in the World, 
table Bodies, are affirmed by the learned Boerbaave to be and prevent the Inaction and Decreafe of"M.uter on. our 
perform'd by means of Water alone : Take (fays hej a Globe ; this active Principle or Medium giving an eafy ar.d 
Pound of frefhFlefh, and keep it in a heat like that of our reciprocal Tranfition of Vegetable into Animal Subftar.ces, 
Body, and in few days the Putrefaction will be compleated 5 an d Animal into Vegetable. 



but if you fird drain out or exhale all the watry Part from 
the fame in fome chymical Veffcl ; tho' the Salt and Oil 
remain, the Flefh will harden like a Stone, and may be 



Hence we are given to underfland the Nature and Ufes 
of Putrefaction, with its difference from Fermentation, 
both in regard of the Subject, Caufe, and Effect Vege- 



kept for Ages without 'Putrefaction Tho' when thus tables alone are the Subjcfl of Fermentation ; but both Ve- 

harden'd, Water pour'd on it, or even the common Dew, getables and Animals o{ Putrefaction. Fermentation alfo 



wiil foon fet it a putrefying. 

By fuch means, Bread, Flefh, or the like Foods, may be 
preferv'd for Ages 5 provided regard be had to the Place : 
Hence it is, that in dry Countries, as Egypt, dead Carcaffes 
never putrefy, but dry and harden uncorrupted ; as we fee 
in the Mummies found buried underthe Sand. SeeMuMMY. 

Even human Blood, which naturally is fo prone to Putre- 
faction, if you deprive it of its watry Parr, may be kept 
for fifty Years. Goat's Blood we aflually find kept Jo long 



requires that its Subjeft be fird reduced to the form of a 
Liquid, or at lead made capable of floating in one, before 
it can obtain ; whereas 'Putrefaction only fuccceds when its 
Subject is half dry, or jud barely moid : which is the rea- 
fon why Mud put up in a wooden Veffel does not putrefy ; 
whilfl the Grapes from which it was expreffed, being thrown 
in heaps, would prefently conceive heat, and run into a 
date of Putrefacticn. 

We fee alfo that Vegetable Putrefaction is begun and 



in the "Shops, without corrupting ; tho', if you diffolve it promoted with Heat, and finifh'd with Coction, which re- 
gentle Warmth, it putrefies quires a degree of Heat much greater than that excited by 



in Water, and expofe 
immediately. 

Putrefaction, in Chymidry, is a fpontaneous Opera- 
tion whereby vegetable Subdances, in virtue of their own 
Heat and Moillure, are diffblved, and turn'd into an animal 
Nature. See ANiMALand Vegetable. 



it to a 

Fermentation, as being capable" of caufing an Ebullition in 
the Plant, and even of turning it into a Flame i As, indeed, 
the immediate Caufe of Fermentation is the Motion of the 
Air intercepted between tho Fluid and vifcous Parts of the 
fermenting Liquor ; but the Caufe of Putrefaction is Fire 
itfelf, collected or included within the putrefying Subject. 
Again, the Effects of Fermentation are the Production of 
Flowers or Tead, the converfion of the faline part of the 
Throw together any of the tender, green, and fucculent fermenting Body into Tartar, or an acrimonious Acid and 

Parts of recent Vegetables, whether Acid or Alkaline, 

a large Heap, in the warm open Air, and prefs them down 

with an additional Weight, if their own be inconfiderable ; 



^ths Procefs of Fvthzfactiou is as follows : 



fixed kiod of Salt, and of Oils into inflammable Spirit, 
retaining fometbiog of the nature of the Vegetable ; buc 
Putrefaction makes all the acid Salts volatile and alkaline, 
renders the Oils not fpirituous, but abominably fetid, ut- 
tetly defiroys what fets the fpecific difference between one 
Subject and another, and converts them wholly into a foft 
pulpy Mafs, of an animal Nature, without the lead Signs 
of any fixed Salt, tho' the recent Vegetable would, 'by 
together, they will yield a Heat, perceivable by the Hand, Calcination, at the fird have afforded a large Proportion - 
equal to that of a human Body in a healthy State ; by Or, in diort, making nearlv the fame kind of Alterarioo iii 
the fifth it will be^ too great for the Hand to bear without the whole Subiect, as it would undergo by pafltno through 



and the middle part of the Heap will in a little time, fp 
taneoudy conceive a fmall degree of Heat, and pafs fuc- 
cefTively through the other degrees, till it arrive at a date 
of Ebullition, and be perfectly putrefy'd. 

In the fpace of three days, trom the fird putting them 



pain ; and, ladly, by the fixth, feventh, or eighth day, 
the Juices will generally appear ready to boil, and fome- 
times the Matter will even dame and burn away. 

By this fpontaneous Operation, the Vegetable acquires 
an abominably putrid, dercoraceous, or cadaverous Tade, 
and Odour 5 and turns intirely into one foft, fimilar, pappy 
Mafs, or Craffamentum, greatly refembling fetid human 
Excrement in the Scent, and putrefy'd Flefh in the Tade. 
See Excrement. 

If now this fetid Matter thus obtain'd , 
it remains in its fetid date, committed to a Glafs- Retort, 
and difiill'd with proper degrees of Fire, there will come 
over, 1. A Water impregnated with an urinous Spirit, per- 
fectly like that obtainable from animal Subjects, and fepa- 
rableby a frefh Difiillation flowly made in a tall Glafs, into 
Elementary Water ; and a large quantity of pu 



a found animal Body, differing all thcAflions thereof, and 
being at length turned into the form of Excrement. ' See 
Fermentation. 

This Operation may let us a little into the nature of ani- 
mal Digedion, or the Change which the Aliment differs in 

the human Body For the Change our vegetable Foods 

undergo in the Body, being fuch as brings 'em to be of the 
fame Nature, and afford the fame Principles with the 
Change induced by Putrefaction, is a prefumption that Di- 
be dire6!ly,^whilft geftion is nothing elfe ; at lead it apparently comes nearer 
thereto than to Fermentation. See Digestion. 

PUTRID, Putrieus, fomething rotten, or putrify'd. 
See Putrefaction. 

Thus we fay putrid Flefh- A putrid Humour 

Putrid Limbs, i. e. mortify 'd ones, are to be cut off. See 

MORTIF ICATION. 

Putrid Fever, is that kind of Fever, where the Hu- 
mours, or part of 'em, have fo little circulatory Motion, 

id putrify. See 



, white, 
volatile, dry, alkaline Salt, not to be didinguifh'd from 
animal Salts. 2. A volatile, alkaline, oily Salt, that (hoots 

in the Glebes. 5. An exceedingly volatile and athickfetid that'tbev faTl" Into' an inteflinc one, 
Cil, both which are fo entirely liketbofeof Animals. And Fever. 
ladly, the remainder being calcin'd in an open Fire, af- 
fords not the lead Particle of fixed Salt, jud as if the Sub- 



This is commonly the cafe after great Evacuation, or 
exceflive Heat ; where there is fuch a Scarcity of Spirits, 

that 
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that the Solids do not vibrate fufficiently to keep the Fluids and the Appulfe of the Chvle See Digestion Twin-t- 
in their due Velocity, fication, &c. ' ' ' 
In thefe Cafes the Pulfe is low, and the Flefh cooler than At the bottom of the Pylorus is a laroe Cavity which 

^Tt ft aTer m ufed for Powder of ca.cined Tin. See RS ^^^^trnt^^Z 

T PUTURA, , jfttai claim'd by the Keepers of Forefls, ^ t", ^£t&1$X&j&$& 

and fometimes Bailiffs of Hundreds, to take Man's Meat, of the Stomach, fuch. a Provifion /hould feem unneceflVv 

Horle's Meat, and Dog's Meat, of the Tenants and Inha- See Lacteal. 



bitants gratis y within the Perambulation of the Foreft, 
Hundred, £ffc. See Purlieu, Perambulation, &c. 

This Cuftom within the Liberty of Knaresburg was long 
fince turned into the Payment of four Pence pro Putura. 

The Land fubjeft to this Service, is calPd Terra Putu- 
rata. The learned Sommr erred in his Exposition of this 

Word Johannes clamat unam Puturam in prior tttu de 

<penevoftham,_ qui eft qiitsdam Cella Abbatice de Boejhmi 
pro fe & Miniftris, Equis £f; Garcionibus fuis per mmm 
diem & duas nocfes de trims Sefiimanis in tres Septimanas, 



The Word is derived from the Greek wk»& ( Janitor, 
Door-keeper. 

PYRAMID, in Geometry, a Solid flanding on a fquare 
Bails, and terminating a-top, in a Point : Ora Body whofe 
Bafe is a Polygon, and whofe Sides are plain Triangles ; 
their feveral Tops meeting together in one Point. See 
Solid. 

Euclid defines it a folid Figure, confiding of feveral 
Triangles.'whofe Bafes are all in the fame Plane, and have 



£dv 



, one common Vertex. See Triangle and Vertex. 
viz. de vittualibus, ut in efculentis & pocidentis, ad Coftas ffldfm defines it a Solid bounded by as many Trian- 
frioratus frtdlffi indebite— — Placit. apud Prefton. 17 flies, A DC, D C B, and A D B, terminating in one Point, 

D5 as the Bafe ABC, has Sides. (Tab. Geometry, 
fig. 78.; 

The pyramid is faid to be triangular, £>ziadr a uvular > ' 
guinquangidar, $§c. as the Bafe is triangular, quadran- 
gular, $$c — ThePyramid may becalPd a fquare,triangular, 
££c. Cone 5 or the Cone, a round Pyramid. See Cone. 



PYANEPSIA, in Antiquity, a Feafl: celebrated by the 
Athenians in the Month Fyanepfion ; which, according to 
the generality of the Critics, was their fourth Month, and 
correfponded to our September. See Feast. 

Plutarch refers the Inflitution of this Feaft to T'hefeus 5 
who, at his Arrival from Crete, made a kind of Sacrifice to 
Apollo of all the Provisions remaining in his Veffel 5 putting 
*em all into a Kettle, boiling 'em together, and eating 'em 
with his fix Companions 3 which Cuftom was afterwards 
continued. 

ThcScholiaftof Arifiopfoanes fays, it W3s to acquit him- 
felf of a Vow he made to Apollo in a Tempeft. 

M. Saudelot writes Tuanepjia ; and takes it to be a Feafl: 
inftituted in memory of T'hefeush Return after killing the 
Minotaur. See Minotaur. 

The Greeks vary as to the Origin and Signification of the 
the word Pyanep/ion, whence the Feaft is denominated. — 
Harpocratian calls it P<sanopfia ; he adds, that others call 
it Panopfia, becaufe then the Fruits all appear to the Eye. 
Hefychius writes Pyanepfia b and derives it from srv*jt©-, 
Bean, and esrfa, I gather : becaufe in this Feaft the Athenians 
gathcr'd their Beans, and made a kind of Broth of 'em. 

PYCNOSTYLE, or Pychnostyle, in the antient Ar- 
chitecture, a Building where the Columns ftand very clofe 
to one another j one Diameter and a half of the Column 
being only allow'd for the Intercolumination. See In- 
tercolumin ation. 

The Pycnofiyle is the fmalleft of all the Intercolumi- 
nationsmention'd by Vitruvius. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek mvw®' t clofe, and 
bvh@- t Column. 

Some make the Pycnofiyle the fame with the Syfiyle 5 
others diftinguifh the latter, by its allowing half a Module 
more in the Corinthian Intercolumination. See Systyle. 

The Pycnofiyle, Mr. Evelyn obferves, chiefly belong'd 
to the Compofite Order 3 and was ufed before the mod mag- 
nificent Buildings, as at prefent in the Ferijlyle of St. Pe- 
ter's at Rome, confining of near 300 Columns 5 and fuch 
as yet remain of the Antients among the late difcover'd 
Ruins at' Palmyra. 

PYCNOTICS, Medicines of an aqueous Nature, and 
which have the Faculty of cooling and condenfing, or 
thickening the Humours. 

Such are Purflain, the Nenuphar, or "Water-Lilly, Sola- 
num, &c. 

The Word in its original Greek, 4?vmqtik'oi>, fignifies 
fomething that has the power of thickening. 

PYGMY, or Pigmy, or Pigmveus, a&warf, or Perfon 
of exceedingly fmall Stature, not exceeding a Cubit in 
height. See Dwarf and Giant. 

The Appellation is given among the Antients to a fabu- 
lousNation, faid to have inhabited jfhrace, who generated 
and brought forth Young at five Years of Age, and were 
Old at eight 5 famous for the bloody War they waged with 
the Ccanes. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek vvyjtH, Cubit. See 
Cubit. 

PILING the Ground,, for Foundations. See Foun- 
dation. 

PYLORUS, in Anatomy, the lower Orifice of the Sto- 
mach, whereby it difcharges itfelf into the Jnteftines. See 
Stomach and Intestines. 

The Pylorus is fituate on the right fide of the Stomach, 
and paffes by an oblique Afcent to the 1>uodenum 5 to pre- 
v ent the too precipitate Paffage of the Aliment out of the 
Stomach. See Duodenum. 

For this end, it is likewife fuminVd with an extraordi- 
nary Series of Fibres, to conftringe it more than any other 
part : Thefe running round it, ferve as a kind of Sphinc- 
ter, which is open'd by the Contraction of the Stomach, 



Properties of the Pyramid. 

t. All pyramids and Cones flanding on thefameBafe,and 
having the fame Altitude, are demonstrated to be equal. 

2. A triangular Pyramid is the third part of a Prifm, 
flanding on the fame Bafe, and of the (ame Altitude, See 
Prism. 

3* Hence, fince every Multangular may be divided 
into Triangulars; every Pyramid is the third part of a 
Prifm, flanding on the fame Bafis, and of the fame Alti- 
tude. 

4. If a Pyramid be cut by a Plane abc, parallel to its 
Bale A BC 5 the former Plane, or Bafe, will be fimilar to 
the latter. 

5. All Pyramids, Prifms, Cylinders, &t. are in a Ratio 
compounded of their Bafes and Altitudes : The Bafes, 
therefore, being equal, they arc in proportion to their Al- 
titudes ; and the Altitudes being equal, in proportion to 
their Bafes. 

6. Pyramids, Prifms, Cylinders, Cones, and other fimi- 
lar Bodies, are in a triplicate Ratio of their homologous 
Sides. 

7. Equal Pyramids, &c. reciprocate their Bafes and Al- 
titudes ■■} i. e. the Altitude of the one is to that of the other, 
as the Bafe of the one to that of the other, &e, 

A Sphere is equal to a Pyramid, whofe Bafe is equal to 
the Surface, and its Height to the Radius of the Sphere. 

8. A Pyramid is one third of the perpendicular Altitude, 
multiply'd by the Bafe. 

To meafure the Surface and Solidity of a 'Pyramid ■ ■» 
Find the Solidity of a Prifm that has the fame Bafe with 

the given Pyramid: Sse Prism. And divide this by 

three 3 the Quotient will be the Solidity of the Pyramid. 

Suppofe, v.gr. the Solidity of the Prifm be found 
67010528 5 the Solidity of the Pyramid will be thus found 
22356770- 

The Surface of a Pyramid is had, by finding the Areas 
both of the Bafe ABC, and of the lateral Triangles ACD, 
CBD, BDA. See Triangle. The Sum of thefe is 
■the Area of the Pyramid* 

The external Surface of a right Pyramid, flanding on.* 
regular Polygon Bafe, is equal to the Altitude of one of the 
Triangles which compofe it, multiply'd by the whole Cir- 
cumference of the Bafe of the Pyramid. 

¥0 defcribe a Pyramid on a Plane. — -;. Draw the Bafe, 
v.gr. the Triangle ABC; (if the Pyramid requir'd be 
triangular) fo as that the Side A B, fuppofed to be turned 
behind, be not exprefs'd. 2. On A C and C B, conftruct 
the Triangles ADC, and CDB, meeting in any afliimed 
or determined Point, v.gr. D, and draw A D, C D, BD ; 
Then will A D B C, be a triangular Pyramid. 

To confr-uH a Pyramid of Paft-board, Wc, Suppofe, 

v.gr. a triangular Pyramid required. 1. With the Radius 
AB, defcribe an Arch B E ; (fig. 79.) and thereto apply 
three equal Chords, B C, CD, and D F. 2. On D C con- 
flrucT: an equilateral Triangle D F C 3 and draw the right 
Lines AD and AC. This Paft-board, &c. being cut off 
by the Contour of the Figure, what remains within, will 
turn up into a Pyramid. 

Pyramid, in Architecture, is a folid mafiive Edifice 5 
which from a fquare, triangular, or other Bafe, rifes dimi- 
riiftiing, to a Point, or Vertex. 

Pyramids are fometimes ufed to preferve the Memory 
of fingular Events, and fometimes to tranfmit to Posterity 
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the Glory and Magnificence of Princes : but as they are 
the Symbol of Immortality, they are more commonly 
ufed as funeral Monuments. See Mon ument. 

Such is that of Cejiius at Rome $ and thofe other cele- 
brated ones of Egypt, as famous for the Hugenefs of their 
Size, as their Antiquity. 

Thefe laft are all fquare in their Bafes 3 and 'tis a thing 
has been frequently propofed, to eflablifti a fixed Meafure 

from them 3 to be thereby tranfmitted to Pofteriiy. 

See their Defections, Meai'ures, gfc. in P'hevenot, Pietro 
delta Vallc, &c. 

Among the Egyptians* the Pyramid is faid to have been 
a Symbol of human Life 3 the Beginning whereof is re- 
prefented by the Bafe, and the End by the Apex : On 
which account it was, they ufed to erect them on Sepul- 
chres. Herodotus. 

Some derive the Word from w4&h Wheat, and dwla, 
coliigoj pretending that the Exi\ Pyramids were built by 

the Patriarch Jofeph for Granaries. But Villalpandus, 

with much better reafon, derives the Word from <avg } Fire; 
becaufe ending in a Point like Flame. 

When they are very narrow at bottom, i. e. their Bafe 
very fmall 3 they are call'd Obelisks and Needles. See 
Obelisk. 

Scenography of a Pyramid. See Scenography. 
Optic Pyramid. See Optic Pyramid. 
PYRAMIDAL Mirrors. See Mirror. 
PYRAMIDAL Numbers, are the Sums of Polygonal 
Numbers, collected after the fame manner as the Polygon 
Numbers themfelves are extracted from Arithmetical l'ro- 
grefTions. SeePoLYGoNAL Number, &c. 

Thefe are particularly call'd primo pyramidals The 

Sums of firtt 'Pyramidals we ca.\V6feco7id Pyramidals 

The Sums of thofe third Pyramidals, gfo ad infinitum. 

Particularly thofe arifing from triangular Numbers are 
call'd prime triangular Pyramidals h thofe arifing from 
Pentagonal Numbers are vaW A prime pentagonal Pyrami- 
dals, &c; 

From the manner of fumming up polygonal Numbers it 
appears evidently how the prime Pyramidal Numbers are 
(a — *)#* +3K 1 — (a— 5)«, 

found 3 viz, — expreffes all the 

6 
prime Pyramidals. 

PYRAM1DALF, Corpus, in Anatomy, a Plexus of Blood- 
Veffels on the back of the Telticles } thus call'd from its 
Form : and from its Structure alfo call'd Corpus Varico- 
fum, and P amp ini -forme. See Corpus and Varico- 
sum. 

Ir confids of innumerable little Veins, communicating 
with each other 5 and forming a kind of Net-Work j which, 
at length, uniting, terminate in one Vein; by which the 
31ood is convey e into them all. 

TheOrigin of this Plexus is from the fpermatic Veins, 
which, a little above the Tefticles, fplit into feveral Bran- 
ches 3 which again uniting, feveral times, form the Corpus 
Tyramidale. See Testicle and Spermatic Veins. 
PYRAMIDAI..ES Papilla, fee Pafillje "Pyramidales. 
PYRAMIDALIS, in Anatomy, a fmall Mufcle of the 
Abdomeri, lying on the lower part of the Retlus — It has 
its Name from its Figure 3 and its Origin from the Margin of 
the Os P&hiSjViith a pretty broad fieflbyHead, whence it grows 
gradually narrower till it end in a fmall round Tendon in the 
lama alba 3 fometimes almoft at the Navel. 

This Mufcle is fometimes fingle, fometimes it has its 
fellow 3 and fometimes they are both wanting. 

PYRAMIDOID, call'd alfo Parabolic Spindle, a folid 
Figure form'd by the Revolution of a Parabola round its 
Bafe, or greateft Ordinate. 

Thus, if youconfider it according to the Method of In- 
divifibles, you may conceive its Solidity to confift of an in- 
finite Series of Circles, whofe Diameters are all parallel to 
the Axis of the revolving Parabola. See Parabolic 
Spindle. 

PYRATE, fee Pirate. 

PYRENOIDES Proceffus, in Anatomy, a Procefs of the 
fecond Vertebra 3 thus call'd from its pear-like fhape 3 as 
alfo for the like reafon, Qentiformis, or Tooth-like Pro- 
cefs. See Process and Vertebra. 

The Word is compounded of Pyrum, Pear, and «JV, 
Figure. 

PYRETICS, Medicines good againfl Fevers. See Fe- 
ver. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek tv^t©-, Fever, of 
Tup, Fire. 

PYR1FORMIS, in Anatomy, a Mufcle of the Thigh, 
receiving its Name from its Figure, which refembles that 
of a Pear. — It is alfo call'd Iliacus externus, from its Si- 
tuaton. See Iliacus. 

Its beginning is round and fJeflry, from the inferior and 
internal part of the Os Sacrum, whers it refpecls the Pelvis 
of the Abdomen 5 and defcending o\bliquely in the great 



Sinus of the Os Ilium, above the acute Procefs of the Ifchium, 
and joining with the Gluteus medius, it inferted by a 
round Tendon into the fuperior part of the Root of the 
great Trochanter. 

This moves the Os Femoris fomewhat upwards, and turns 
it outwards. 

PYRITES, in Natural Hiftory, aSemi-metal, fu^pofed 
to be the Marcafite of Copper 3 or the Matrix or Ore where- 
in that Metal is formed. SecMARCAsiTE, Ore, Copper, 
&c. 

From this Marcafite it is that the Roman Vitriol is pro- 
cured. See Vitriol. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek fl-uf, in regard it 

takes fire more readily than any other Stone —It is alfo 

call'd J%?tis. 

Antiently it was ufed in lieu of the Flints in Fire-Locks. 

Dr. Slarc tells us of a Heap of Pyrites confiiting of two 

or three hundred Tons 5 which being cover'd up from the 
Air five or fix Months, took fire, and burnt for a Week. 
Some of it look'd like melted Metal, others like red' hot 
Stones. He adds, it emitted a moft noifome Smoke. 

Dr. Lifter attributes Thunder, Earthquakes, &c. to the 
fulphureous and inflammable Breath of the Pyrites, See 
Thunder, Earthquake, Exhalation, &c. 

Pyrites, in a more general fenfe, is ufed tor the Mar- 
cafites of all Metals 3 the Names whereof are varied ac- 
cording to the Metals they partake of. See Marc asite. 

ThusChryfites is that of Gold 3 Argyrites that ofSdver; 
Siderites that of Iron 3 Chalcites thai of Copper 3 Molyb- 
dues that of Lead, &c See Argyrites, Chrysites, 
Siderites, &c. 

PYROBOLOGY, fee Pyrotechnta. 
PYROENL'S, from wPf, Ignis, Fire, and oiwr, Vinwn, 
Wine 5 is a Term fometimes ufed lor recliiy'd Spirit of 
Wine 3 thus call'd becaufe made by Fire, or rather becaufe 
render'd of a fiery nature. See Spirit and Rectifi- 
cation. 

PYROET, or Pirouet, or Pyrouet, in the Manage. 
See Pi rouet. 

PYROMANCY, a kind of Divination, perform'd by 
meansof Fire. See Divination. 

The Antients imagined they could foretel Futurity by in- 
fpefiing Fire and Flame : To this end, they confider'd its Di- 
rection, or which way itturn'd. — Sometimes they added 0- 
ther Matters to the Fire 3 e.gr. a Veffel full of Urine, with 'its 
Neck bound about with Wool 3 watching narrowly on which 
fide it burft, and thence taking their Augury. 

Sometimes they threw Pitch on it 5 and if it took fire 
immediately, efteem'd it a good Augury. 
(• PYROTECHNY, Pyrotechnia, the Art of Fire ; 
or a Science which teaches the Management and Application 
of Fire in feveral Operations. See Fire. 

The Word is form'd from theGreek tvc, Fire, and te^cjj, 
Am 

pyrotechny is of two kinds, Military, and Chymical. 
Military 1 j yrotechny is theDocirine of Artificial Fire- 
W^orks and Fire- Arms 3 teaching the Structure and Ufe 
both of thofe ufed in War for the Attacking of Fortifications, 
&c. as Gun Powder, Camions, Bombs, Granadoes, Carcajfes, 
Mines, Fufees, Sic. and thofe made for Amufement-fake, 
as Rockets, Stars, Serpents, &c. See FiRE-^raz, Ord- 
nance, &c. 

Some call Pyrotechny by the name Artillery 5 tho' that 
Word feems confined to the Instruments ufed in War. See 
Artillery. 

Others chufe to call it Pyrobology, q. d. the Art of MuTiIe 
Fires 5 from the Greek ^up, Fire, and QaKhsiy, to caft, 
throw. SeeGuNNERY, Projectile, &c. 

Wolfius has reduced Pyrotechnia into a kind of mixt 
Mathematical Art : Indeed, it won't allow of Geometrical 
Di'monftraticns j but he brings it to tolerable Rules and 
Reafons 3 whereas, before, it had .ufed to be rreated by 
Authors at Random and without any Reafon at all. See 
Mathematics. 

Seethe Elements of Military Pyrotechny under the fe- 
veral Instruments and Operations 3 Cannon, Bomb, Roc- 
ket, Gun-Powder, %£c. 

Chymical Py rot -ecuni a, is the Art of managing and 
applying Fire, in Diftillatfons, Calcinations, and other Ope- 
rations of Chymiflry. See Chymistry and Operation. 

Some reckon a third kind of Pyrotechnia, viz. the Art 
of fufing, refining, and preparing Metals. See Metal, 
Fusion, Refining, ££c. 

PYROTICS, in Medicine, Remedies either aaually, or 
potentially hots and which, accordingly, will burn the 
Flefh, and raife an Efchar. See Caustic and Esciia- 
rotic. 
The Word is form'd from the Greek •&£?, Fire. 
PYRRHIC, Pyrrhica, in Antiquity, a kind of Exer- 
cife on Horfe-back 3 or a feign'd Combat, for thi Exercife 
of the Cavalry. See Exercise. 

It 
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It was thus call'd from its Inventor Pyrrhicus, or 
tyyrrhus of Cydonia, who iirft taught the Cretans to march 
in Meafure and Cadence to Battel ; and to obferve the 
pace of the 'Pyrrhic Foot. 

Others derive the Name from Tyrrbus Son of Achilles , 
who inftituted this Exercife at the Obfequies of his Father. 
Ariftotle fays, 'twas Achilleshimklf that invented it. 

The Romans, alfo, call'd it Ludus Trojanus, the Trojan 
Game ; and Aldus Gellius, 1)ecurfus. 

"Tis doubtlefs this Exercife that we fee reprefented on 
Medals by two Cavaliers in Front running with Launces, 
and the Word Decurfto in the Exergue. 

PYRRHIC, in the Greek and Latin Poetry, a Foot con- 
fifling of two Syllables both fhort See Foot. 

PYRRHONIANS, a Seel of antient Philofophers, fo 
call'd from their Founder Pyrrho. SeePniLosopiiER. 

The diflinguifhing Chancier of this Philofopher was, 
that he profefs'd to doubt of every thing ; maintaining, 
that Men only judge of Truth and Falftiood from Ap- 
pearances. See Doubting. 

On this Principle he kept himfelf in continual fufpenfion 
of Mind, never determining on any thing ; to avoid the In- 
conveniencies of Error and falfe Judgments. See Error, 
Falshood, £J?c. 
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He endeavour'd toaffuage the Paffions of the Mind with 
Verfes, and Numbers; and made a Practice ofcompofing 
hisMind every Morn.ng by his Harp ; frequently finginf 
the Faans of '/hales. See Music. J 5 a 

Exercifesof the Body made a 'confiderable part of his 
Dilciplme. See Gymnastic Exercife. 

His School became fo popular, that Cities and People 
committed their Republics to the Government of his Scho- 
lars At : length, Porphyry adds, Envy ftirring up Sedi- 
tion againft em, they were opprefs'd ; and in time, their 
Learning, which they ever kept fecret, was loft ; except 
iome difficult things learnt by Rote by the Crowd of 
Hearers. For Pythagoras never committed any thing to 
Writing. ' ° 

Befide his public School, Pythagoras had a College in 
his own Houfe, which he call'd uni^w, Ctenobiim ■ In 
this were two Orders or Claffcs of Scholars, ijraeuui Ex- 
otcrict, call d alfo Aufcultantes ; and uemmeau,), Intrinfeci. 

■ lhe former were Novices and Probationers, who were 

kept uncer a long Examen, and even impofed a Quinquen- 
nial Silence, to teach them Modefty and Attention, accord- 



mg to Apuleius; or, according to Clemens Alexandrians, to 
Thofe now diftinguifh d by the Name of Tyrrhenians teach them to abttraft their Minds from fenfible Oh efls 
or Seep ,cs, are Perfons who trom the great Number of and enure them to the pure Contemplation of the Deity. 
things that are dark and obfeure, and from the Averfion The latter were call'd Genmni, PerfeBi, Mathematici, 
ihey bear to popular Credulity, maintain that there is no- ™>'«>«»* -» ■ 



thing certain in the World. See Sceptics. 

The truth is, Pyrrbonifm has feme foundation in Na- 
ture : We don't judge of things from their real Effences, 
but from their Relations to ourfelves. Moft of our Ideas 
we receive by means of our Senfes ; but our Senfes are not 
given us to judge of the Effences, but the Relations of things 
to ourfelves, i.e. how they may affect us, fo as to do us 
good or harm. See Sensation, Relation, Sense, £?<;. 

Thus, e.gr. our Eyes don't give us the real Magnitudes 
of Objects, but their relative ones only. See Vision. 
See alfo Body and Matter. 

The Academicks differ'd from tatPyrrbonians, in that 
they own'd there were fome things more like, or a-kin to 
Truth than others ; which the Pyrrhonians peremptorily 
denied. See Academics. 



and Pythagoreans, by way of Eminence Tbefe alone 

were let mto the Arcana and Depths of the real 'Pvthazo- 
ric Difcipline. J * 

Clemens obferves.that thefe Orders correfponded very ex- 
actly to thofe among the Hebrews .- For in the Schools of 
the Prophets were two Orders, viz. the Sons of the Pro- 
phets, who were the Scholars ; and the Doflors or Mafters, 
who were alfo call'd TerfeBi. And among the Levites, 
the Novices or Tyro's, who had their Quinquennial Exer- 
cifes, by way of Preparation. Laftly, even among the Profe- 
lytes there were two Orders ; Exoterici, or Profelytes of 
the Gate ; and Intrinfeci or PerfeUi, or I'rofelvtes of the 
Covenant. He adds, 'tis highly probable that Pythagoras 
himfelf had been a Profelyte of the Gate, if not of the 
Covenant. See Prophecy. 

Gale endeavours to prove, that Pythagoras borrow'd his 



XeCfeTOobferyes, that the Pyrrhonians, in affirming Philofophy from that "of the 7ews', to This encTpro'ducina 
that there is nothing certain, were the moft affuming and the Authorities of many of the Fathers, and antient Au- 
decihveofall 1 nilolophers ; once they mull have firft ex- thors ; and even pointing out the Tracks and Footfleps of 
amin d all things, to be able to determine precifely that all Jtfofes in feveral pams of Pythagoras's DoBrine. 
things are uncertain. Pythagoras taught. 

It may be added, that the very Principle of the Pyrrho- ' 
b/«bs dellroys itfelf: For if there be nothing certain, then 
muft that Dogma itfelf be precarious; and if no one thing 
be more probable or liker to Truth than another, why (hall 
the Principle of the Pyrrhonians be believed preferably 
to the oppofite one ; fince itfelf is come at in the fame way 
as our other Knowledge. 

PYTHAGOREANS, a Sefl of antient Philofophers, 
who retain'd to the Doctrines of Pythagoras. See Philo- 
sopher. 

The Founder of this Sect was of Samos, the Son of a 
Lapidary, and Pupil of Pherycides ; who flourifh'd about 
thefeventh Olympiad, i.e. about 500 Years before thrift. 

This Sect was alfo call'd the Italic Sell, or Italic School, 
becaufe Pythagoras, after travelling into Egypt. Cbaldea, 
and even into the Indies, to inform his Understanding ; re- 
turning home to his own Country, and there unable to bear 
the Tyranny of Polycrates, or Solifon, retir'd into the 
Eaftern Part of Italy, then call'd the Greater Greece, and 
there taught and form'd his Sect. See Ionic. 

He is held to have excell'd in every part of Science : 
Laertins fays, among the Chaldees and Hebrews he learnt 
Divination, and the Interpreting of Dreams; in Egypt he 
learnt all the Myfteties of thePriefts, and the whole Syftem 

of Symbolical Knowledge, with all their Theology 

Porphyry adds, that he learnt the Mathematical Sciences 
in his Travels ; Geometry from the Egyptians, the Doc- 
trine of Numbers and Proportions from the Phxnicians, and 
Aftronomy from the Chaldeans ; Morality, and Theology 
he learnt chiefly from the Magi. 

He was the firft who affum'd the Title Philofopher ; the 
Sages till his time having bore the arrogant Title rrcpoi. 
See Philosopher. 

Jamblicus obferves, that in Pbanicia he converfed with 
the Prophets and Philofophers, the Succeffors of Mochus 
the Phyiiologift ; which Mochus, Selden and fome others 
will have to be Mofes. 

His School in Italy was at Crotona 5 where he is faid to 
have been attended by no lefs than 600 Scholars— His 
Houfe was call'd the Temple of Ceres, and the Street where 
it flood the Mufsum. See Museum. 

Out of his School proceeded the greateft Philofophers 
and Legiflators, Zaleiicus, Charonidas, Archytas Por- 
phyry fays, as foon as he artiv'd in Italy he had an Auditory 



That God is one ; that he is a moil 
fimple, incorruptible, and invifible Being ; and therefore 
only to be worfhipped with a pure Mind, with the fimpleft 
Rites, and thofe prefcribed by himfelf ' 

Zaertius obferves, that he made Unity the Principle of 
all things ; hence arofe Duality, gfc. See Unity, (£c. 

In his Conversation with the Egyptians, he learnt abun- 
dance of Secrets about Numbers; to which he attributed 
fo much, that he even attempted to explain all things in 
Nature by Numbers In effect, itjvasa common Opi- 
nion of the antient Philofophers, that the Species of 
Things have to each other the Nature and Relation of 
Numbers; and that the Univerfe, and all Things therein, 
were produced according to certain Numbers, inherent in 
the Creator's Mind. See Creator. 

Hence Porphyry obferves, the Pythagoreans ftudied the 
Doctrine of Numbers with great Attention : Since the in- 
corporeal Forms, and firft 'Principles of Things, i.e. the 
Divine Ideas, could not be deliver'd in Words, they had 
recourfe to De.monftrai.ion by Numbers 5 and thus call'd the 
common Reafon and Ciufe of Unity, Identity, and Equality, 
by the Name One. 

2. Pythagoras further taught, that there is a Relation or 
Kin-fhip between the Gods and Man ; and therefore the 

Gods take care of Man Which, Clemens A'.exandrinus 

fays, is apparently borrow'd from the Chriftian Doflrine of 
Providence. See Providence. 

| Pythagoras alfo afferted a Metempfychofis, or Tranfmigra- 
tion of Souls ; and therefore the Immortality of the Soul. 
See Metempsychosis. 

3. He taught, that Virtue is Harmony, Health, and e- 
very good thing; and that God, and therefore every thing, 
confifts of Harmony. See Harmony. 

Pythagorean, or Pythagoric Syftem, among the 
Antients, was the fame with the Copernican Syftem among 
the Moderns. See System. 

It was thus call'd, as having been maintained and culti- 
vated by Pythagoras, and his Followers; not that it was 
invented by him, for it was much older. See Coperni- 
can Syftem. 

Pythagoric 'Theorem, or Proportion, is the 47th of 
the firft Book of Euclid. See Triangle and Hyeothe- 
nuse. 

Pythagoric Tetraclys. See Tetr&ctys. 
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PYTHIA, or Pythian, in Antiquity, the Pcieftefs of 
Apollo j by whom he deliver'd Oracles. See Oracle. 

She was thus call'd from the God himfelf, who was en- 
titled Apollo Tythius, from his flaying the Serpent Tython 5 
or, as others will have it, «7nj t» mf&t<r3&t, becaufe Apollo, 
the Sun, is the caufe of Rottennefs; or, according to others, 
from mrp&t&tofMt, I hear, becaufe People went to hear and 
confult his Oracles. 

The Prieftefs was to be a pure Virgin She fat on the 

CovercU, or Lid, of a brazen Veflel, mounted on a Tri- 
pod 5 and thence, after a violent Enthufiafm, deliver'd her 
Oracles, or rather explain'd thofe of the God ; i. e. re- 
hear fed a few ambiguous and obfeure Verfes, which were 
taken for Oracles. 

All the Tythice did not feem to have had the fame Ta- 
lent at Poetry, or Memory enough to retain their LefTon — 
Tlutarcb and Strabo make mention of Poets, who were 
kept in pay, as Interpreters of Jupiter,, &c. 

Pythian Games, Pythi dirndl, were folemn Games in- 
fljruted in honour of Apollo ■, and in memory of his killing 
the Serpent Tython with his Arrows. See Games. 

The Tythici were celebrated in Macedonia, in a place 

call'd Tythium They were the next in Fame after the 

Olympic Games; but were more antient than they: for 
'tis pretended they were inftituted immediately after the 
Defeat of the Serpent, 



They were held every two Years, towards the Month jg. 
laphebolion, which anfwer'd to our February. 

The Tythia were alfo celebrated at Deiphos 5 and 'twas 
thefe were the moftrenown'd — Apart ot Tindar's Poems 
are compofed in praife of the Victors in the Tythian Game;. 
See Pindaric. 

The Critics are divided on the Subject of the Serpent 
Tython — —The Poets fay, that Juno made ufe of it to per- 
fecute Latona, and prevent her bringing into the World 
Apollo and "Diana, whom /he had conceiv'd of Jupiter j 
and that 'twas for this reafon Apollo kiU'd it. 

Strabo fays, 'twas no other than a famous Villain, one 
Draco, that Apollo ridded the World of 

Dickinfon, in his Delphi Thenicizantes, maintains the 
Tython of the Greeks to be the Syphon of the Phoenicians ; 
and the ItypftCn of the Thoznicians to be the Og of Scrip- 
ture ; and Apollo who ilew it, he will have to be Jo- 
Jnta. 

PYXIS Nantica, in Navigation, the Seaman's Compafi. 
See Compass. 

The Word JPyxis Is Latin, and literally figniftes a little 
Sox. 

Among Anatomifls, Tyxisls alfo ufed for the Cavity of 
the Hip-bone. Sec Ac etaeulum. 
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QA Confonant, and the fixteenth Letter of the 
Alphabet. See Letter, and Alphabet. 
J The J^has this peculiar to it, that 'tis always 
follow *d by an U. See U. 

The Q^ is form'd from the Hebrew p, Koph; which 
moft other Languages have borrow'd ; tho' fome of them 
have rejected it again, particularly the Greeks, who now 
only retain it as a Numeral Character. 

In effect, there is that refemblance between the Q^ and 
C, in fome Languages, and K in others ; that many Gram- 
marians, in imitation of the Greeks, banifh the ^_as a 
fuperfluous Letter. 

Capias even affirms, that all theZatin Words now wrote 
with a Q, were wrote among the antient Romans with a 
C: But we want better Authorities. For tho' that may 
hold in many cafes, infomuch that we flill write indiffe- 
rently quur or air, cum or quum, quotidie or cotidie, $$c. 
Xet does it not thence thence follow, that they wrote cis, 
. c&, cid ; for quis, qu<s, quid—*— — What Infcriptions autho- 
rize fuch a reading ? 

Fat from this the Antients fometimes fubftituted j^for 
C; and wrote quojus, qlios, for cujus, cus, &c. 

Vtrro, however, and fome other Grammarians, as we 
are told by Cenforinus, &c. would never ufe the jp. The 
truth is, its Ufe or Difufe fecms to have been fo little fet- 
tled and agreed on, that the Poets ufed the Q^ or C indiffe- 
rently, as beft fuited their Meafures ; it being a Rule, 
that the Q joined the two following Vowels into one Sylla- 
ble 5 and that the C imported them to be divided. 

Hence it is, that Lucretius ufes cuiret for three Sylla- 
bles, in lieu of quiret ; acud for a$ua$ and that tplautus 
Ufes relictmm for reliquum j as in quod dedi datum non vel- 
lem relicuum non ; where the cuum muft be two Syllables, 
otherwife the 'Trochaic Verfe will be lame of a Foot. 

In the French, the Sound of the ^and K are fo near a- 
kin, that fome of their niceft Authors think the former 

might be fpared Ramus adds, that till the Eftabliih- 

ment of Royal Profeffors in the Univerfity of 'Paris under 
Francis T. they always ufed Q_in the Latin the fame as in 
the French ; pronouncing Ids, kalis, kantus, &c. for quis, 
qualis, quantus, £5c. 

Some very learned Men make «^J_a double Letter, as 
well as K and X - "According to them, Q^ is evidently a 
Cand U joined together- — 'Tis hot enough that the Sound 
is the fames but they fee the Traces of the CW'm the Fi- 
gure of the Qj, the Kbeing only laid obliquely < t fo as 
to come within the Cavity of the 67. 

To confirm this, they fay the Antients wrote qi t q<e, qid. 
Tho* Jof Scaliger, Littleton, &c. think this no Proof of 
the Point ; for in Gruter's Infcriptions, we find not only the 
<i^, but alfo the C, put for QUb as C'nitus, Qiiintus, Jicis 
for fiqtiis, &c. "Yet no body ever imagin'd the C a double 
Letter. 

j^among the Antients, was a Numeral Letter, fignify- 
ing 500 j as in the Verfe, 

Q^velutAcum 2) quingentos vult numerare. 

A Dafh over it, as Q, denoted it to fignify five hundred 
thoufand. See A. 

i^JJs alfo ufed as an Abbreviature in feveral Arts 

In Phyfician's Bills, Q. Tl. ftands for quantum placet, or 



quantum vis, as much as you pleafe of a thing ; q.f for 
quantum fitfficit, or as much as is neceffary. 

Among Mathematicians, Q^JE.Z). fignifies quoderat de- 
mon fir an dum, which was to be demonftrated - J^, E. F. 

quod erat faciendum, which was to be done. 

Qj*D. is alfo frequently ufed among Grammarians, &G. 
for quafi di£lu?n, as if it were faid, &c. 

QUACK, in Medicine. See Empiric. 

QUADRA, in Building, any fquare Border, or Frame, 
incompaffina a Baffo- Relievo, Pannel, Painter's or other 
Work; 

The Word is alfo ufed abufively for a Frame or Border 
of another Form ; as Round, Oval, or the like. 

QUADRAGESIMA, a Term fometimes ufed for the 
Time of Lent j becaufe confifting of forty Days. See 
Lent. 

Hence, Tome Monks are faid to lead a Quadragejimal 
Life ; or to live on Quadragefimal Food all the Year. 

Quadragesima Sunday, is the firft Sunday in Lent? 
fo call'd, becaufe it is about the fortieth Day before Mafter. 
See Easter. 



On the fame account, the three preceding Sundays, are 
call'd Quinquagefuna, Sexagefima, and Seftuagejima. Sec 

QuiNQUAGESIMA, &C. 

QUADRAGESIMALS, denote Mid-Lent Contributions, 
or Offerings. See Offering, Oblation, &c. 

It was an antient Cuttom for People to vifit their Mother- 
Church on Mid-Lent Sunday, and to make their Offerings 
at the High Altar: and the like was alfo done in Whitfun- 
Week But as thefe latter Oblations, l3c. were fome- 
times commuted for by a Payment of TenticoftaU, or 

Whitftm-Farthings : See Fenticostals So were the 

former alfo changed into a cuftomary Payment, called 
Quadragefwtals ; Denarii Quadragefimales '■, and fometimes 
Ltftare Jerufalem, from a Hymn fo call'd, fung on that 
day; beginning, ferufalem Mater omnium, &c. 

QUADRANGLE, in Geometry, a Quadrangular, or 
Quadrilateral Figure; or a Figure which has four Sides, or 
four Angles. See Figure and Quadrilateral. 

To the Clafs of Quadrangles, or Quadrangular Figures^ 
belong the Square, Parallelogram, trapezium, RhombiLS, 
and Rhomboides. See Squar e, Parallelogram, Rhom- 
bus, &G. 

A Square, &c. is a regular Quadrangle — a Trapezium an 
irregular one. 

Quadrangular Figures are not proper for Fortification 5 
the Flanks and flank'd Angles being too fmall. See Bas- 
tion. 

QUADRANS, in Antiquity. See As. 

QuAdrans, in our Cuftoms, is the fourth part of a 
Penny ; or a Farthing, See Penny and Farthing. 

QUADRANT, Qoadrans, in Geometry, an Arch of 
a Circle, containing 90 Degrees, or one fourth of the entire 
Periphery. See Arch and Circle : See alfo Degree. 

Sometimes, alfo, the Space or Area included between 
this Arch and two Radii, drawn from the Center to each 
Extremity thereof, is call'd a Quadrant, or more properly 
Quadrant al Space ; as being a quarter of the entire Circle. 
See Sector. 

Quadrant, is alfo a Mathematical Inftrument, of 
great ufe in Navigation and Aftronomy ; for the taking of 
Altitudes, &c. See Altitude. 

The Quadrant is varioufly contrived, and furnifhed with 
various Apparatus, according to the various Ufes it is in- 
tended for; but they all have this in common, that they 
confift of a Quadrant, or quarter of a Circle, whofe Limb 
is divided into 90 Degrees ; that they have a Plummet fuf- 
pended from the Centre, and are furniih'd with Timiulfi^ 
or Sights. 

The principal, moft ufual, and moft ufeful Quadrants, 
are, the Common or Surveying Quadrant, the Agronomical 
Quadrant, the Horoditlical Qiiadrant, Guntefs Quadrant ', 
Suttoji's or 67o///7;i's Quadrant, and the Sinecal Quadrant. 

The Common or Surveying Quadrant (reprefented Tab. 
Surveying, fig. 30.) is made of Brafs, Wood, or other 

Matter; ufually 12 or 15 Inches Radius -^Its Circular 

Limb is divided into oo , and each of thofe fubdivided into 
as many equal Parts as the Space will allow ; either diago- 
nally, or otherwife On one Edge, or Semidiameter, 

are fixed two immoveable Sights; and in the Angle, or 
Centre, is hung a Thread with a Plummet. 

To the Centre is likewife, fometimes, fixed a Label or 
moveable Index, bearing two other Sights like the Index 
of a Telefcope— — — And in lieu of the immoveable Sights, 
is fometimes fitted a Telefcope ; tho' this more properly 
belongs to the Agronomical Quadrant. 

On the under fide, or face of the Inflrument, is fitted a 
Ball, and Socket 5 by means whereof, it may be put in any 
pofition for ufe. 

Befides the Effentials of the Quadrant, there is frequent- 
ly added on the face near the Centre, a kind of Comparti- 
ment, call'd the Quadrat, or Geometrical Square j as in the 
Figure This, in fome meafure, making a diftinct Inflru- 
ment of itfelf 5 fee its Defcription and Ufe under the 
Article Quadrat. 

The Quadrant is to be ufed in different Situations, ac- 
cording to the Dimenfions to be taken -To obferve 

Heights and Depths, its Plane is difpofed at right Angles 
to the Horizon : To take horizontal Diftances, the Plane is 
difpofed parallel thereto. 

Heights and Diftances, again, may be taken two way* $ 
viz. by means of the fixed Sights and Plummet, and by 
the Label. 

Ufe 
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i. y*o take the Height \ or Z)epth of an ObjeB, with the 
fixed Sights and Plummet flace the Quadrant vertical- 
ly, and the Eye under the Sight next the Arch of the Qua- 
drant ; Thus djre£t the Instrument to the Object, v.gr. 
the Top of a Tower, till the vifual Rays thereof ilnke 
thro' the Sights upon the Eye. 

This done, the Portion of the Arch intercepted between 
the Thread and the Semidiameter, whereon the Sights are 
fatlen'd, /hew the Complement of the Object's Height a- 
bove the Horizon, or its Diftance from the Zenith 5 and the 
other Portion of the Arch intercepted between the Thread 
and the other Semidiameter, ihews the Height itfelfof the 
Object above the Horizon. 

The fame Arch likewife gives the Quantity of the Angle 
made by the vifual Ray, and a horizontal Line parallel to 
the Bafe of the Tower. 

Note, to obfervc Depths, the Eye muft be placed over 
that Sight next the Centre of the Quadrant. 

From the Height, or Depth of the Object, in Degrees 
thus found, which fuppofe 35°, 35', and the Diflance of 
the foot of the Objecf from the place of Obfervation care- 
fully meafur'd, which fuppofe 47 Foot 5 its Height or Depth 
in rect,Yards,£5fc. is eafily determin'd by the moft common 
Cafe in Trigonometry. See Triangle. 

For we have here, in a Triangle, one Side given, visb the 
Line meafured j and we have all the Angles: for that of 
the Tower is always fuppofed a right Angle, the other two 
therefore are equal to another right Angle j but the Angle 
obferved is 35 Q , 35'$ therefore the other is 54 , 25'. See 
Angle. 

The Cafe then will be reduced to this 5 as the Sine of 
54. , 25', is to 47 Feet; fo is the Sine of 35°, 35', to a 4th 
Term, viz. 33^ Feet: to which add the Height of the 
Obferver's Eye, fuppofed 5 Foot, the Sum 3$* Feet, is 
the Height of the Tower required. 

2. 9fo farther Ufe of the Quadrant in taking of Alti- 
tudes of Objefts, both acceffibk and inaccejfible ; fee under 
the Article Altitude. 

3. Ufe of the Quadrant in taking Heights and "Diftances 

by the Index and Sights. To take, e.gr. a Height, as 

that of a Tower, whofe Bafe is acctffibie Place the 

Plane of the Inftrument at right Angles to the Plane of the 
Horizon, and one of its Edges parallel thereto, by means 
of the Plummet, which in that cafe will hang down along 

the other In this Situation turn the Index, till thro* the 

Sight you fee the top of the Tower 5 and the Arch of the 
Limb of the Quadrant between that fide thereof parallel 
to the Horizon, and the Index, will be the Height of the 
Tower in degrees: whence, and from the Diflance mea- 
fured as before, its Height in Feet, &G. may be found by 
Calculation, as in the former Cafe; or without Calculation, 
by drawing, from the Data, on Paper, a Triangle fimilar 
to the great one, whofe Bafe is the Diftance, and its Per- 
pendicular meafured on the Scale, the Height of the Tower. 
See Scale. 

4. Ufe of the Quadrant in meafuring horizontal %)if 

tances Tho the Quadrant be a lefs proper Inftrument 

for this purpofe than a Theodolite, Semicircle, or the like 
by reafon Angles greater than Quadrants cannot be taken 
hereby 5 yet Neceffity fometimes obliges Perfons to have 
recourfe to it* 

The Manner of its Application herein is the fame with 
that of the Semicircle; all the difference between the two 
Inftruments confifting in this, that the one is an Arch of 
-180 , and can therefore take an Angle of any Quantity j 
and the other only an Arch of $o°, and therefore confined 
to Angles of that Quantity. See, therefore, Semi-cir- 
cle. 

jytrouomicalQyA.vKt.Kr, is a large Quadrant, ufually 
made of Brafs, fometimes of wooden Bars, only faced with 
Plates of Iron, or the like 5 having its Limb curioufly di- 
vided, diagonally or otherwife, into Degrees and Minutes 
and even Seconds, if poffible; with plain Sights fixed to 
one fide of it, or inftead thereof, a Telefcope ; and an In- 
dex moving about the Centre, carrying either plain Sights, 
Or a Telefcope. 

Thefe Quadrants are of principal ufe in taking Obferva- 
tions of the Sun, Planets, or fixed Stars. See Observa- 
tion. 

The Antientsufed only plain Sights, but the Moderns 
have found it ot great benefit to ufe Telefcopes inftead of 
them. See Sight and Telescope, 



ted, would afford a very dry and intricate, as well as ufe 
lefs Detail ; which we /hall omit, as being fufficientlv 
known among the Inftrument-Makers : And in lieu thereof 
content ourfeives with giving a Figure or Reputation; 
(Tab. Astronomy, fig. 53.) ' 

The Ufe of this Inftrument is obvious — Being adiufled 
as above, and turned horizontally round on its Axis tilt 
thro" the moveable Telefcope the Object be Teen to fall 
in with the Point of Interfeclion of the crofs Bars, the De 
grees cut by the Index give the Altitude requir'd. Ser 
Telescofe. 

The HorodiBical Quadrant, is a pretty, commodious 
Inftrument, thus call'd from its Ufe in telling the Hour of 
the Day ; which is its only Ufe. 

Its Conftruclionis fo fimple and eafy, and its Application 
fo ready, that we mall defcribe both, for the Ufe of f ome 
who may want other Conveniencies. 

Confirutlion and Ufe of the Horoditlkal Qoaerant. 

From the Centre of the Quadrant C, (Tab. Astrono- 
my, Fig. 54.) whofe Limb A B is divided into 5.0° 5 de. 
fcribe feven concentric Circles at Intervals at pleal'ure ; 
and to thefe add the Signs of the Zodiac in the Order they 
are reprefented in the Scheme. 2. Applying a Ruler to the 
Centre C, and the Limb A B, mark upon the feveral Pa- 
rallels the Degrees correfponding to the Altitude of the Sun 
when therein, for the given Hours 5 connect the Points be- 
longing to the fame Hour with a curve Line, to which add 

the Number of the Hour To the Radius CA, fit a 

couple of Sights, and to the Centre of the Quadrant C, tie 
a Thread with a Plummet, and upon the Thread a Bead to 
Hide. 

If now the Bead be brought to the Parallel wherein the 
Sun is, and the Quadrant directed to the Sun till a vifual 
Ray pafs thro' the Sights, the Bead will fhew the Hour. 

For the Flummetin this fituation cuts all the Parallels in 
the Degrees correfponding to the Sun's Altitude : Since, 
then, the Bead is in the Para' 1-1 which the Sun then de- 
scribes, and thro' the Degrees of All : tude to whkh the Sun 
is elevated every Hour, there pafs flour-Lines j the Bea.l 

muft fhew the prefent Hour Some Perfpns who are nut 

mighty nice, reprefent the Hour-Lines by Arches of Circles, 
or even by flraight Lines; and that without any fenfible 
Error. 

Gimter's Quadrant, is akind of Quadrant (reprefented 
Tab. Astronomy, Fig. 55.) invented by our Countryman 
Edm. Gunter. 

This, befide the graduated Limb, fixed Sights, and 1 
Plummet, as the other Quadrants ; has, likewife' a Sie- 
reographical Projeflion of the Sphere on the Plane of the 
Meridian, with the Eye placed in one of the Poles; by 
which, befides the common Ufes of other Quadrants, fe- 
veral ufeful Queftionsin Aftronomy, i§c. are eafily folv'ed. 

Ufe of Gimter's Qj; a d r a n t . 

1. 'to find the Sun's Meridian Altitude for any given 
Day ; or the Day of the Month for any given Meridian Al- 
titude Lay the Thread to the Day of the Month in the 

Scale next the Limb ; the Degree it cuts in the Limb is 
the Sun s Meridian Altitude. 

Thus, the Thread being laid on the 15th of May, cuts 

59^ 30', the Altitude fought And contrarily, the Thread 

being fet to the Meridian Altitude, will /hew the Day of 
the Month. ' 

a, To find the Hour of the Day Having put the 

Bead (which Hides on the Thread ) to the Sun's Place in the 
Ecliptic, obferve the Sun's Altitude by ihe Quadrant ; 
then ,f the Thread be laid over the fame in the Limb, 
the Bead will fall upon the Hour requir'd. 
_ Thus, fuppofe on the icth of April, the Sun being then 
in the beginning of Taurus, I obferve the Sun's Altitude bv 
the Quadrant, tobe 3* . I place the Bead to the begin- 
ning of Tanrusm the Ecliptic, and lay the Thread over -4° 
of the Limb ; and find the Bead to 'fall upon the Hour- 
Line mark'd 3 and 9 ; accordingly the Hour is either 9 i n 
the Morning, or 3 in the Afternoon Again, laying 



— — o> — a — - — uwu™ "gain, laying 

the Bead on the Hour given, (having firft reaify'd or put 
it to the Sun's Place) the Degree cut by the Thread or the 
Limb, gives the Altitude. 

Note, the Bead may be rectify 'd otherwife, v j z b y 
bringing the Thread to the Day of the Month, and the 
Bead to the Hour-Line of ii. 
Add that the Contrivance of moving the Index, by the 5. To find the Sun's Declination from his <Place then ■ 

elp of a Screw on .'he Edge of the Limb, and of readily and comrariwife Ser the Bead to the Sun's pface in the 

Ecliptic ; move the Thread to the Line of Declination E T 
and the Bead will cut the Degree of Declination requir'd— 
Contrarily, the Bead being adjufted to a given Declination, 
and the Thread moved to the Ecliptic, the Bead will cut 
the Sun's Place, 



and eafily directing it, and the Quadrant upon its Pedeftal 
to any defired Phenomenon, by means of the Screws and 
dented Wheels, is a flill greater Improvement of the In- 
flrument. 
The Particulars of the Mecbanifm whereby this i s e ff K . 



4. The 



other, 



(W ) 

e - gr- A . 

A C will reprefent a Parallel, or Line of EaU and Well '• 
and all the other Linos parallel to A B wi 1 atfo be Meri* 
dians ; and all thole parallel to A C, Eaft and Welt Paral- 
lels, or Ealt and Wett Lines. -^f 
Again, the eight Spaces into which the Arches are divided 
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4. floe Surfs "Place being given, to find bis right Afcen- e. gr. A B, may reprefent the Meridian ; and the 
fion; or contrar i ly—— Lay the Thread on the Sun's " 

Place in the Ecliptic, and the Degree it cuts on the Limb is 

the right Afcenfion fought Contrarily, laying the Thread 

on the right Afcenfion, it cuts the Sun's Place in the 
Ecliptic. 

5. The Surfs Altitude being given, to find his Azimuth ; by the Radii, reprefent theeight Points" of theCompafsk 

and contran-wife Reaify the Bead for the Time (usinthe aquarter of the Horizon j each containing n" i«' 

fccond Article) and obferve rhe Sun's Altitude : bring the The Arch BC is likewife divided into 90° and each 
Thread to the Compliment of that Altitude j thus the Bead Degree fubdivided into 12' Diagonal-wife. ' 

will give the Azimuth fought, among the Azimuth Lines. To the Center is fixed a Thread, as A Li which beins 

6. To find the Hour oj the Night from form of the five laid over any Degree of the Quadrant, ferves to divide the 
Stars laid down on the gnadrant—i. Tut the Bead to Horizon. 

the Star you intend to oblerve, and rind how many Hours If the Sinecal Quadrant be taken for a fourth part of 
he is off the Meridian, (by Article 2.) then from the right the Meridian 5 one fide thereof, AB, maybe taken for the 
Afcenfion of the Star, fubftraft the Sun's right Afcenfion common Radius of the Meridian and the Equator; and 
converted into Hours ; and mark the difference : Which then the other fide AC, will be half the Axisofthe World— 
d.fterence added to the obferv'd Hour of the Star from the The Degrees of the Circumference B C will reprefent De- 
Meridjan, Jhews how many Hours the Sun is gone from the grees of Latitude, and the Parallels to the fide A P, alTu- 
Meridian, whkh is the Hour of the Night. med from every Point of Latitude to the Axis A C, will be 

Suppofe, e. gr. on the 15th of May, the Sun being in Radii of the Parallels of Latitude, as likewife the Sine- 
the fourth Degree of Gemini, I fet the Bead to Arcturm ; Complements of thofe Latitudes. 

Suppofe, then, it be requir'd to find the Degrees of Lon- 
gitude contain'd in 83 of the leiTer Leagues, in the Parallel 
of48° — Lay the Thread over 48 of Latitude on the Cir- 
cumference, and count thence the 83 Leagues, or A B, be- 
ginning at A : This will terminate in H, allowing every 



1 obferving his Altitude, find him to be in the Wett about 
51° high, and the Bead to fall on the Hour-Line of two 
after Noon : then will the Hour be 11 Hours 50 Minutes 
pait Noon, or 10 Minutes fiiort of Midnight. 

For, 62^, the Sun's right Afcenfion converted into Time. 



makes 4 Hours 8 Minutes, which fubftracted from 13 Hours imall Interval, four Leagues. Then tracing out the Pa- 
5 3 Minutes, the right Afcenfion of 'At 'Bunts, the Remain- rallel H G, from the Point H to the Thread; the part 
der will be 9 Hours 50 Minutes ; which added to 2 Hours, A G of the Thread iliews that 125 greater, or Equinoctial 
tbeobferv'd diRzncc af Arfittrus from the Meridian, fhews Leagues, make 6 9 15' 5 and therefore that the 83 letter 
the Hour of the Night to be 11 Hours 50 Minutes. Leagues A H which make the difference of Longitude of 

Sutton s Quadrant, fometimes, alfo, call'd CoUins's theCourfe, and are equal to the Radius of the Parallel G I 

pocket Quadrant One of the beft of Mr. Sutton's make <J Q 15? of the fa id Parallel. 

Quadrants, (reprefented Tab. Astronomy, Fig. ytfO is a If the Ship fail an oblique Courfe, fuch Courfe, befides 
Stenographic Projection of that Quarter of the Sphere be- the North and South greater Leagues, gives letter Leagues 
tween the Tropics, upon the Plane of the Equinoctial, the Eaflerly and Wefterly ; to be reduced to Degrees of Con- 
Eye being in the North Pole. gttude of the Equator—— 3ut thefe Leagues being made 
5 Tis fitted to the Latitude of London— The Lines run- neither on the Parallel of Departure, nor on that of Arrival, 
ning from the right Hand to the left are Parallels of Alti- but in all the intermediate ones ; we mutt find a mean pro- 
tude, and thofe crofling them are Azimuths : The lefs of portional Parallel between 'em. 

the two Circles bounding the Projection is I of the Tropic To find this, we have on the Inttrument a Scale of crofs 
of Capricorn, the greater* of that of Cancer— The two Latitudes. Suppofe, then, it were requir'd to find a mean 
Ecliptics are drawn from a Point on the left Edge of the Parallel between the Parallels of 40 and 6o Q , With your 
Quadrant, with the Characters of the Signs upon 'em ; and Compaffes take the middle between the 40th and tfoth 
the two Horizons are drawn from the fame Point- -The Degree on the Scale: This middle Point will t ■rminate 
Limb is divided both into Degrees, and Time $ and by againttthe 51ft Degree, which is the mean Parallel requir'd. 
having the Sun's Altitude, the Hour of the Day may be _ 

here found 10 a Minute. ■. u f e °f the Sinecal QjrApRANT. 

The quadrantal Arches next the Centre contain the Ca- The Ufe of this Inttrument is to form Triangles upon, 
kndar of Months ; and under" them, in another Arch, is fimilar to thofe made by a Ship's way, with the Meridians 
the Sun's Declination. and Parallels ; the fides of which Triangles are meafur'd 

between the concentric Quadrants, 

d S. E. and W. 

The Lines and Arches are dittinguifri'd, every fifth, by a 

broader Line; fo that if each Interval be taken for one 

League, there will be five between one broad Line and 

another. 

Now, fuppofe, a Ship to have fail'd 150 Leagues 
North-Eaitj one fourth North; which is the third Point, 
and makes an Angle of 35 45', with the North part of the 
Meridian Here are given two things; vim. theCourfe 



On the Projection are placed feveral of the mofl noted by the equal Interval 
fixed Stars between the Tropics, and next below the Pro- and the Lines N. and 
jection is the Quadrat, and Line of Shadows, See 
Quadrat. 

Ufe of Sutton' s or CollinsV Quadrant. 



To find the T'ime of Stm-rifingor fitting* his Amplitude, 

Azimuth, Hour of the tDay, &c. Lay the Thread 

over the Day and the Month, and bring the Bead to the 
proper Ecliptic, either that of Summer or Winter, accor- 



ding to the Seafon ; (which is call'd rectifying) then, mo- and Dittance fail'd, by which a Triangle may be form'd on 

ving the Thread, bring the Bead to the Horizon 5 in which the Inttrument, fimilar to that made by the Ship's Courfe, 

Cafe the Thread will cut the Limb in the time of the Sun's and her Longitude and Latitude ; and hence may the un- 

rifing or fetting, before, or after fix j and at the fame time known parts of the Triangle be found. See Triangle. 



the Bead will cut the Horizon in the Degrees of the Sun's 
Amplitude. 

Again, obferving the Sun's Altitude with the Quadrant, 
and fuppofing it found 45° on the 24th of April ; lay the 
Thread over the 24th of April 3 bring the Bead to the 
Summer Ecliptic, and carry it to the Parallel of Altitude 
45°. In which Cafe the Thread will cut the Limb at 55 

15', and the Hour will be feen among the Hour-lines rence of Longitude and Latitude ; 

to be either 41' paft nine in the Morning, or 19' paft two in Leagues for the difference of Latitude Northwards, which 
the Afternoon. makes 6 9 15', and the fide D E gives 83 letter Leagues 

LalUy, the Bead among the Azimuths Ihews the Sun's anfwering to the Parallels, which being reduced, as fhewn 
dittance from the South, viz, 50° 41'. above, gives the difference of Longitude— — And thus is 

But note, that if the Sun's Altitude be lefs than what it the whole Triangle found. 
isat fix a-clock, the Operation muft be performed among Quadrant, in Gunnery, call'd alfo 



Thus fuppofing the Centre A to reprefent the place of 
Departure ; count, by means of the concentric Arches, 
along the Point the Ship fail'd in, as AD, 1 50 Leagues from 
A to D : Then is the Point D the place the Ship is ar- 

riv'd at ; which note. 'This done, let D E be parallel 

to the fide ; and then there will be form'd a right-angled, 
Triangle A E D, fimilar to that of the Ship's Courfe, diffe> 
The fide A E gives izj 



thofe Parallels above the Winter Horizon 5 the Bead being 
rectify'd to the Winter Ecliptic. 

Sinecal Quadrant, is an Inttrument of Ufe in Navi- 
gation (It is reprefented Tab, Navigation, Fig. •) 

and coniifts of feveral concentric quadrantal Arches j di- 



the Gunner's 
Square, is an Inttrument ferving to elevate or lower Can- 
nons, Mortars, &c. according to the Places they are to be 
levell'd or directed to. See Mortar, Level, $$c. 

It confitts of two Branches, made of Brafs ; one about a 
Foot long, 8 Lines broad, and one Line in thicknefs; the 
v "ded into eight equal parts by Radii with parallel right other four Inches lone, and the fame length and breadth 
Lines crofling each other at right Angles. as the former — 'Between thefe Branches is a Quadrant divi- 

Now, any of the Arches, e. gr. B C may be accounted a ded into 90 Degrees, beginning from the mortett Branch, 
Quadrant of any of the great Circles of the Sphere, chiefly furni/h'd with Thread and Plummet. See its Figure re- 
of the Horizon, and Meridian : If, then, B C be taken freftnted Tab. Fortification, Fig.li- 
for a Quadrant, e.gr. of the Horizon; either of the Sides, The Ufe of this Inttrument is eafyj nothing more H^in^ 

it C requir'd 
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tequir'd but to place the longeft Branch in the Mouth of 
the Cannon or Mortar, and elevate or lower it, till the 
Thread cuts the Degree neceflary to hit a propofed Object., 

Sometimes, alfo, on one of the Surfaces of the long 
Branch is noted thedivifion of Diameters, and weights of 
Iron Bullets; as alfo the Bores of Pieces. SeeORDNANCE, 
Calliper, ££c. 

Quadrant of Altitude, is an Appendage of the Artifi- 
cial Globe ; confifting of a Lamina, or Slip of Brafs, the 
length of a Quadrant of one of the great Circles of the 
Globe ; and divided into 90 Degrees. 

At the end where the Divifions terminate, is a Nut ri- 
vetted on and furni/h'd with a Screw, by means whereof 
the Inftrument is fitted on to the Meridian j and moveable 
round upon the Rivet, to all Points of the Horizon. 

Its Ufe is to ferve as a Scale in meafuring of Altitudes, 
Amplitudes, Azimuths, (gc. See the manner of its Ap- 
plication under the Ufe of the Globe. 

QUADRANTAL Space, in Geometry, fee Qua- 
drant. , 

Q_UADRANTAL7Wa»,gfe, is a fphencal Triangle, one of 
whofe Sides is a Quadrant of a Circle ; and one of its Angles, 
a right Angle. See Spherical 'Triangle. 

Quadrantal, in Antiquity, a Veffel in ufe among 
the Romans for themeafuring of Liquids. See Measure. 

It was, at firft, call'd Amphora ; afterwards Quadrantal, 
from its Form, which was Square every way, like a Die. 
See Amphora. 

Its Capacity was 80 Librie, or Pounds of Water, which 
made 48 Sextaries, or 6 Congii. See Con cms. 

QUADRANTATATbw, in our antient Law-Books, is 
ufed for a quarter of an Acre ; now call'd a Rood. See 
Acre and Rood. See alfo Farthingdeal. 

QUADRAT, call'd alfo Geo,. metrical Square and Line of 
Shadows, isan additional Member on the Face of the com- 
mon Gunter's and Sutton's Qjadrants ; of fome ufe in 
taking Altitudes, (3c. SeeQu adrant. 

Tlie Quadrat, KLH, (Tab. Astronomy, Fig. 55.) 
has each of its fides divided into 100 equal Parts commen- 
cing from the Extremes, fo as the Number 100 falls on 
the' Angles; and reprefenting Tangents to the Arch of 
the Limb. 

The Divifions are diflinguifh'd by little Lines from 5 
to 5, and by Numbers from 10 to 10 ; and the Divifions 
being occafionally produced a-crofs, form a kind of Lattice, 
confiiling of 10000 little Squares. 

The Proportion here, is, as Radius is to the Tangent of 
the Altitude at the place of Obfervation (i. e. to the parts 
of the Quadrat cut by the Thread) fo is the diftance be- 
tween the Station and foot of the Object, to its height above 
the Eye. See Altitude 

Ufe cf the Quadrat, Geometrical Square, or Line of 
Shadows. 

1. The Quadrat being vertically placed, and the Sights 
direfled to ihe Top of a Tower, or other Object, whofe 
Height is required 5 if the Thread cut the fide of theJ^M- 
drap ma&'rj right Shadows, the diftance from the Bafc of 
the Tower to the Point of Station is lefs than the Tower's 

Height- If the Thread fall on the Diagonal of the Square, 

the Diftance is juft equal to the Height If it fall on 

thar fide mark'd verfed Shadows, the Diftance exceeds the 
Height. 

Hence, meafuring the Diftance, the Height is found by 
the Rule of 'Three ; inafmuch as there are three Terms 

giver. Indeed, their difpofition is not always the fame; 

lor when the Thread cuts the fide of verfed Shadows, the 
firft Term in the Rule" of 'Three ought to be that part of the 
fide cut by the Thread, the fecond the fide of the Square, 

and the third the Diftance meafur'd If the Thread cut 

the other fide, the firft Term is the whole fide of the 
Square, the fecond the parts of the fide cut by the Thread, 
and rhe third the Diftance. 

For an Inftance of each Suppofe, e.gr. in looking at 

the Top of a Steeple the Thread cut the fide of right Sha- 
dows in the Point 40, and that the Diftance meafures 20 
Poles ; the Cafe then will {land thus : As 40 is to 100, fo 
is 20 to a fourth Term, which I find to be 50 ; the Height 
of ihe Steeple in Poles. 

Again, fuppofing the Thread to fall on the other fide, 
in the Point 50, and the Diftance to meafure 35 Poles ; the 
Terms are to be difpofed thus : As 100 is to 60 j fo is 35 
toa fourth Term, viz,. 11, the Height required. 



feek among the little Squares for that Perpendicular to the 
fide which is 20 parts from the Thread ; this Perpendicular 
will cut the fide ot the Square next the Centre, in the Point 
5c, which is the Height requir'd in Poles. 

2. If the Thread cut the fide of verfed Lines in the Point 
60, and the Diftance be 3 5 Poles ; count 3 ; parrs on the 
fide of the Quadrat from the Centre ; counr alfo the Divi- 
fions of the Perpendicular from the Point 35 to the Thread, 
which will be2i, the Height of the Tower in Poles. 

Note, In all Cafes, the Height of the Centre of the In- 
ftrument is to be added. See farther under Shadow. 

Quadrat, in Attrology, call'd alfo Quartile, an 
Afpecr of the heavenly Bodies, wherein they are diftant 
from each other, a Quadrant, or ninety Degtees. See 
Aspect. 

This is held a malignant Afpecr. See Quartile. 

Quadrat, in Printing, is a fort of Space ; that is, a 
piece of Metal, caft like the Letters, to be ufed occafionally 
in Compofing, to make the Intervals between Words, at 
the ends of Lines, ($c. See Printing. 

There are Quadrats of divers Sizes, as m Quadrats, 11 
Quadrats, &c. which are refpect ively of the Dimenfions of 
fuch Letters. 

QUADRAT A Legio, among the Romans, was a Legion 
confiding of 4000 Men. See Legion. 

QUADRATIC Equation, is an Equation wherein the 
unknown Quantity is of two Dimenfions, i.e. is the Square 
of the Root or Number fought— As in x'=a -j-A*. See 
Equation. 

Qtiadratic Equations are of two Kinds ; fimple, otfure; 
and adfecled. 

Simple, otTure Quadratics, are thofe where the 
Square of the unknown Root is equal to the abfolute Num- 
ber given : Asin«a=3iJ; ee =146 ; ^'==133225. 

The Refolution of thefe is eafy ; it being apparent that 
nothing more is requir'd than to extract the Square-Roor 
our of the Number or known Quantity. See Extraction. 

Thus the Value of a in the firft Equation is equal to 6 ; 
in the fecond e=i2, and a little more, as being a furd 
Root j and h rhe third Example i y=3<>5. See Root. 

jldfetted Quadratics, are rhofe which between the 
highell Power of the unknown Number, and the abfolute 
Number given, have fome intermediate Power of the un- 
known Number: As aa-\-i ba=tco. See Adpected. 

All Equations of this Rank are in one or other of the fol- 
lowing Forms ; viz. aa-\-ad^=R. aa — ad=^R. ad — aa=R. 

There are feveral Methods of folving adfecled Equations, 
or of extracting their Roots ; the moft convenient is that 

of Harriot Here, x being affirmed as a part of the Root ; 

a, the known Quantity of the fecond Term, will be double 

the other part ; and rherefore half of a is rhe ether part 

The Square, rhereof, will be compleated by adding one 
fourth of aa ; which done, the Root of the Square may be 
extract ed thus : 

x* -\-ax — b 





I. a a \a & add. 


ee* 


ax. 4 a 2 —,| a * b • 


X' 


,* a =z -/ ( | a " b ; ) 



x—la •/ C, « • l>') 



Ufe of the Quadrat without Calculation. 

The preceding Cafes may be pcrform'd without Calcula- 
tion where the Divifions of the Square are produced both 
ways , fo as to form the Area into little Squires. 

Thus, fuppofe, 1. The Thread to fall on 40 in the fide 
»f right Shadows, and the Diftance be meafur'd 20 Poles 3 



In lieu of rhe Characters + and — , we here ufe two 
Points ; to avoid the neceflity of diftinguifhing feveral 
Cafes. See Resolution. 

ConftruBion c/Qu adrat ic Equations; fee Construc- 
tion. 

QUADRATING of a 'Piece, among Gunners, is rhe 
feeing that a Piece of Ordnance be duly placed, and poiz'd 
in its Carriages ; that its Wheels be of an equal Height, t£c. 
See Carriage, Ordnance, Cannon, &c. 

QU ADRATO-quadratum, or Siquadratum, rhe fourth 
Pov. er of Numbers : or the Product of the Cube multiply'd 
by the Root. See Power. 

Quadrato Culms, Quadrato - Quadr ato - Cubus, 
and QyATiKhTO-Cubo-Cubus, are Names ufed by 2)io- 
phantus, Vieta,, Oughtred, and others, for the 5th, 7th, and 
8th Powers of Numbers. See Powers. 

QUADRATR1X, in Geometry, a mechanical Line, by 
means whereof we can find right Lines equal to the Circum- 
ference of a Circle, or orher Curve, and the feveral Parts 
thereof. See Circle, (£c. 

Or, more accurately, the giiadratrix of a Curve, is a 
tranfcendental Curve, defcribed on the fame Axis, the Se- 
miordinates whereof being given, the Quadrature of the 
correfpondent Parts in the other Curve, are likewife given. 
See Curve. 

Thus, e. gr. the Curve A N D (Tab. Analysis, Fig. 11.) 
may be call'd the Quadratrix of the 'Parabola A M C.fince 
'tis demonftrated that A P M A is = P N', or A P M A= 
A P. PN, orAPMA = PNd, (Sc. 

Ths. 
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The moft eminent of thefe Quadratrices are that of 2), 
voftrates and that of Mr. Wjbitirnbaufen for the Circle, and 
that of Mr. 2>erfo for the Hyperbola. 

Quadratrix of 2)inoJh r ates, is a Curve, A M#?#*, 
(Tab. Analysis, Fig. zz. J whereby the Quadrature of 
the Circle is effected, tho 1 not Geometrically, but Mecha- 
nically 5 thus call'd from its Inventor '2)inoJlrates. 

ltsGcnefisis thus, Divide the Quadrant al Arch ANB 

into any Number of equal Parts; in N n, &c. by a conti- 
nual Biflcclion divide the Radius A C into the fame 

Number of Parts in the Points P^, &c. Draw Radii C N, 
en, &c. Laftly, on the Points P p 3 c5c. erect Perpen- 
diculars P M, p ffi, &c. the Curve form'd by connecting 
thefe Lines is the Quadratrix of 2)inofirate$. 

Here, from the Conftruftion, A B : A N : : A C =APj 
and therefore, if AB = fl, AC=£, AN = w, AP==y J 
ax=-by. See Quadrature.. 

Quadratrix ^tfchimhaufianajs atranfcendental Curve 
AM«z?#B, (Fig.x^.~) whereby the Quadrature of the 
Circle is likewife effected 5 invented by M. Tfchimhaufen, 
in imitation cf that ofjDinoJlrates. 

Its Genefis is thus conceived— —Divide the Quadrant 
ANB, and its Radius AC into equal Parts, as in the 
former 5 and from the Points Y p, &C. draw the right 
Lines I'M, p m, &e, parallel to C B ; and from the Points 
K, n % £&. the right LinesN M, n m, i$c. parallel to AC — 
The Points A M ;«, ESfo being connected, the Quadratrix 
isform'd ; wherein A B : A N : : AC : A P. 

Here again, fince A B :AN :: AC: AP; if AB=s«, 
and AC = £, AN = a?, andAF=yj ax = by. See Qua- 
drature. 

QUADRATUMCwfc", Quadrato-Quadrato-Qua- 
dratum, and Quadratum Stirdefolidi, ckc. arelNames 
ufed by the Arabs for the tftli, 81b, and 9th Powers of 
Numbers. See Powers. 

QUADRATURE, Quadratura, in Geometry, the 
fquaiinsr, or reduction of a Figure to a Square 5 or the 
finding a Square equal to a Figure propofed. See Figure 
and Square. 

Thus, the finding of a Square containing jufi as much 
Surface, or Area as a Circle, an Ellipfis, a Triangle, or 
other Figure, is call'd the Quadrature of a Circle, an El- 
lipfis, a Triangle, orthelike. See Circle, &c. 

The Quadrature of Rectilinear Figures comes under the 
common Geometry j as amounting to no more than the 
finding their Areas, or Superficies 5 which are in effect 
their Squares. See Area. 

Squares of equal Areas are here eafily had, by only ex- 
tracting the Roots of the Areas thus found 5 and on fuch 
Root as a fide conftructing a Square. See Square. See 
alfo the particular Methods of finding the Areas or Squares, 
under each particular Figure, asTai angle, Parallelo- 
gram, Trapezium, &c. 

The Quadrature of Curves, that is, the meafuring of their 
Area, or the finding of a rectilinear Space equal to a cur- 
vilinear Space, is a Matter of much deeper Speculation 5 
and makes a part of the higher Geometry. See Geo- 
metry. 

Tho'thefiWiJ/^rfmre.efpeciallyofthe Circle, bee a thing 
many of the firft-rate Mathematicians among the Anticnts 
were Very fotticitous about, (fee Quadrature cf the 
Circle) yet nothing in this kind has been done fo considerable, 
as in and iince the middle of the laft. Century j when, viz. 
in the Year 1*57, Mr. Neil and my Lord JBrowiker, and 
afterwards, in the fame Year, Sir Chrijlopher Wren, Geo- 
metrically demonstrated the Equality of fome Curves to a 
Straight Line. 

Soon after this, others at home and abroad, did the like 
in other Curves j and not long afterwards the thing was 
brought under an analytical Calculus, the firft: Specimen 
whereof ever publifhed was given by Mercator'm irjS8. in 
a Dcmonftration of my Lord Brounker's Quadrature of the 
Hyperbola by Dr. Wdllzs*& reduction of a Fraction into an 
infinite Series by Divifion. See Quadrature of the 
'Parabola. 

Tho' it appears by the way that Sir Jfaac Newton had 
heforedifcover'd a Method of attaining the Quantity of all 
quadrable Curves analytically by his Method of Fluxions, 
before the Yearrtfo'S- SccFluxions. 

"Fis contefted between Sir Chrijlopher Wren and Mr. 
Huygem which of the two firlt Sound the Quadrature of any 

determinate Cycloidal Space Mr. Leibnitz afterwards 

found that of another Space ; and M. Bernoulli in itfo?, 
difcover'd the Quadrature of an infinity of Cycloidal Spa- 
ces, not only Segments, but alfo Sectors, £$c. See Qua- 
drature of the Cycloid, Qu a d r a t u r e of t he Zme, ckc 
Quadrature of the Circle, is a Problem that has em- 
ploy'd the Mathematicians of all Ages ; but Still in vain. 
See Cieclf.. 

It depends on the Ratio of the Diameter to the Periphe- 
ry, which was never yet determined in precife Numbers. 
See Diameter, ($?<?, 
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Were this Ratio known, (which would I'mnly the Cir- 
cumference's being exprefs'd by fome Affection of the 
Diameter ; and, of confequsnee, that it were equal to a 
right Lme) the Quadrature of 'tis Circle were effected.- it 
being demonstrated, that the Area of a Circle is equal to a 
rectangular Triangle, whofe two Sides comprehending the 
right Angle, are the Radius, and a right Line equal Co the 

Circumference So that to fquare the Circle, all that is 

requ.red ,s to reaify it. See CiRctjMFERENCEand Rec- 
tification. 

Many have approach'd very near this Ration— -yft-o&i- 



feems to have been one of the firft who attempted 
it ; which he did by means of regular Polygons inferibed 
and circumkribcd; and by ufing Polygons of jiff fides 
fixed the Ratio as 7 to 22. See Polygon. 

Some of the Moderns have come nearer, particularly 
Lud. aCenlen, who with infinite Induftry found, at length, 
that fuppofing the Diameter r, the Circumference is lefs 
than 3-I4I 59*«535§5>79323S4<;2<>4333jS79 50; but yet grea- 
ter than the fame Number, if the laft Cypher be turn'd 
into an Unit. 

Strifl Geometry here failing, Authors have had recourfe 
to other Means ; and particularly, to a fort of Curves, call'd 
Qtiadratrices : But thefe being Mechanical Curves, inltead 
of Geometrical ones, or rather Tranfcendental inftead of Al- 
gebraical ones, the Problem is not fairly folved thereby. See 
Transcendental.Mechanical, e?c. Quadratrix, 

Hence, recourfe has been had, by others, to Analytics — 
and the Problem attempted by three forts of Algebraic 
Calculations — The ifi gives a kind of tranfcendental Qua- 
dratures, by Equations of indefinite Degrees: as if X* + a; 
be equal to 30, and x be fought, it will be found to be 3 ; 

becaufe 3'+ ;, is 17 + 3, or 30. The id by vulgar 

Numbers, tho' irrationally fuch ; or by the Roots of com- 
mon Equations, which for the general Quadrature, or its 
Seaors, is impoflible The 3d by means of certain Se- 
ries, exhibiting the Quantity of a Circle by a Progreflion 
of Terms. 

_ Arithmetic, in effect, affords us very accurate and intel- 
ligible Expreffions for all rational Numbers; but it is de- 
feaive as to Irrationals, which are infinitely mote nume- 
rous than the former : there being, e.gr. an Infinity of 'em 
between 1 and 2. The Root of 2, which is a mean Propor- 
tional between 1 and 2, is a very obfeure Idea; and its 
Magnitude is fuch, as that if you would exprefs it in ratio- 
nal Numbers, which alone are clearly intelligible, you 
may ftill approach nearer and nearer its exaa Value, but 
never arrive precifely at it. 

Thus, if for the Value of the Root of 2, you firft put 
1, 'tis vifibly too little ; if, then, you add i, 'tis too much ; 
for the Square of 1 -J-i, or ofi, exceeds 2. If, again, you 
take away f, you'll find you have taken too much ; and if 
you'll return jj, the Sum willbe too great — Thus, may yon 
proceed to Infinity,without ever finding a Numbertoftop at. 

Now thefe Numbers, thus found, being difpofed in their 
proper Order, make what we call an Infinite Series. See 
Series. 

Further, of infinite Series's, there are fome which only 
yield a finite Sum, as 4, $, f , £gc. and in general all fuch as 
decreafe in Geometrical Progreflion — And there are others 
on the contrary, which make an infinite Sum ; as the Har- 
monical Progreflion, £, f ^, gfc. See Progression.,' 

But, here, we have only to do with the former, as' ex- 
preffing a finite Magnitude ; yet cannot even the Sum of 

thefe be always found Thus, we are certain, that 'tis 

impoflible to find the Sum of the ,'ieries exprefling the 
Root of 2. 

Geometry, however, is free from the Impoflibility A- 
rithmetic labours under, of exprefling irrational Numbers. 

Thus, the Diagonal of a Square, whofe Side is 1, 

expreffes the Root of 2. See Diagonal. 

let in other Magnitudes, Geometry, itfelf, may fall un- 
der the fame Difficulty with Arithmetic For it is 

poffible, there may be right Lines which cannot be ex- 
prefs'd but by an infinite Series of fimilar Lines, whofe 
Sum it may be impoflible to find. 

In effea, the right Lines, which (Tiould be equal to 

Curves, are frequently of this kind In fearching, e.gr. 

for a right Line equal to the Circumference of a Circle, we 
find that the Diameter being put 1, the Circumference will 
be 4 lefs, I more, | lefs, f more, f, (Sic. making an infinite 
Series of Fraaions, whofe Numerator is always 4, and the 
Denominators in the natural Series of the uneven Numbers; 
and all thefe Terms, alternately, too great and too little. 

Could the Sum of this Series be found, it would give the 
Quadrature of the Circle ; but this is not yet done ; nor is 

it at all probable it ever will be done That, however, 

is not yet demonftrated ; nor, of confequence, is the Qua- 
drature of the Circle yet demr-nftratpd impoflible. 

To this it may be added, that as the fame Magnitude may be 
exprefs'd byfeveral different Series, 'tis poffible the Circum- 
ference of the Circle may be exprefs'd in fome other Series, 

whofe 
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whofe Sum may be found— ——We have two infinite 
Series, exprefling the Ratio of the Circumference to the 
Diameter, tho' indefinitely, as above' The firft difco- 

ver'd by Sir Ifaac Newton , where the Diameter being put 
I, the Circumference is 4— 5 — ^~— -^-fg, &c. ' The 

iecond, difcover'd by M. Leibnitz 5 where the Diameter 
being 1, the Circumference is 4 — |_|_| _j-£ — ± £j?g. 
The Investigation of each of which Series, by the Calculus 
integralis, is as follows. 

Sir Ifaac Newton V Quadrature of the Circle', or the In- 
veltigation of his Scries, for fquaring the Circle. 

If the Kadius of the Circle, A C = 1 (Tab. An AtYsis, 
fig.s4-) C?=5?,^ ==1 / (i — x *) and y' (1 — **J =1 
— | #* — vx*- _^#* _ ^-ji* — Jfr-" — #*°> ^ c " t0 
Infinity. Then will 

ydte =dx — t*«^* — |**^a? — iV#*^# — » If — 
x* dx — ¥ J ff — x 19 dx—,i$c. to Infinity. 

Jydx — x — \x* — 4 V* S — tt?# 7 — £&e*' — rf* 
#**, £jfo to Infinity. 

When * becomes equal to the Radius C A, the Space 
D C P IV1 degenerates into a Quadrant. Substituting, there- 
fore, r for x, the Quadrant will be 1 — i — $5 — ^3 '— 
*V s t — Wrs, £ife in infinitum* — Which fame Series will mea- 
sure the entire Area ot the Circle, the Diameter being I* 
M* Leibnitz'* Quadrature of the Circle. 

Let the Tangent KB (Tab. Analysis, fig. 25.) == x i 
BC = i j and the Secant A C, infinitely near another C K, 
and the little Arch K L be drawn with the Radius C K j 
then will AK=^*, KC = / (1 +**)• Now fince 
the Angles at B and L, are right Angles 5 and by reafon of 
the infinitely frrtall Angle KCL, the Angle BKC = 
K A C 3 we /hall have 

KC;BC::KA :KL 
dx 

Further CK:KL::CM;wM 
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Therefore the Se£lor CM m = zdx-.{ .-{-#*) = 1 (d X 

— x*dse-\-x+d# — x* dx-{- x* dx — x'*dx, &c. whence 
by the Summary Calculus, we find the Sector B C M, 
whofe Tangent KB—x'^x — %x* -f- T *- vS — t* x7 ~\ m ~h x<> 
-j'tx 11 , @C. in infinitum, find therefore it ii M be the 
Octant of the Circle, or an Arch of 45 s ", the Sector will bt£ — 
i-jrrg "tV. Sifc. in infinitum. The Double, therefore, of 
this faeries 1 — f.-4-j — y-j-y — it. & c - in infinitum, is 
the Quadrant of the Circle j or it the Diameter be = 1, 
the entire Area of the Circle. 

Quadrature of the Lunes- Tho' a definite Qua- 
drature of the entire Circle, was never yet given ; yet 

there have been various Portions of it fquar'd The firft 

partial Quadrature was given by Hippocrates of Cbio ; who 
Tquared a Portion call'd, from its Figure, the Lune % or 1m~ 
nula. See Lu n e, where the Qtiadrature is fhewn. 

This Quadrature has no depennance on that of the 
Circle j but then it only extends to the entire Lune, or its 
half: tf you would fquare any Portion thereof, at plea- 
fure, the Quadrature of the Circle comes in the way. 

Yet fome of the modern Geometers have found the 
Quadrature of any Portion of the Lune at pleafure, inde- 
pendently of the Quadrature of theCircle ; tho' ftill fubject 
to a certain restriction which prevents the Quadrature from 
being perfect, and, as the Geometricians call it, abfolute 
and indefinite. 

In 1701, the Marquis (& rHopitalyubliftid a new man- 
ner of fquaring the Parts of the Lune taken different ways, 
and under different Conditions tho' this, too, is imper- 
fect in the fame manner as the others. 

QyAT>RhTvR?.oftfce Ellipfis The Ellipfis, too, is 

a Circle whole precife Quadrature in definite Terms is not 
yet effected. We have here therefore, as before, recourfe to a 
Series. 

^to find the Quadrature of the Ellipfis. 

Let AC (Tab. Analysis, F/g. itf.) =5«GC = cPC 

— x. Then will 



y =: c y/ (a*— x x ) : a 

- x*~ x* — <f#* 



But •[« -<1**> s«.. ,'«* 
infinitum. Therefore, ydx=cdx 
5 cx'dx icit'°dz 
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ix Cx*dx 

ia 



iSc.in 

'dx 



&c. in infinitum. 

If then for x be put a ; the Quadrant of the Ellipfis will 
be ac—\ ac—f~ ac — ria ac— rr's*- ac— ts tt * c, (5c. in infi- 
nitum. Which lame Series exhibits the c.itue Area of the 
Ellipfis, if a denote the entire Axis. 

Hence, i. If */ ac=i ; the Area of the Ellipfis=i — J 
■__ T |-i— rr 5 s— ?Tif, &?£• in infinitum: Whence it is 



evidentthat an Ellipfis isequal to a Circle whofe Diameter 
is a mean Proportional between the conjugate Axes of the 
Ellipfis. 2. Hence, alfo, an Ellipfis is to a Circle whofe 
Diameter is equal to the greater Axis, as ac to »' ; that is, 
as c to £, or as thelefs Axis to the greater. Hence, kllly, 
having the Quadrature of the Circle, weflialllikcwifehave 
that of the Ellipfis, and on thecontrary. 

Quadrature of the 'Parabola For the Parabola, 

we have a Qnadratrix or tranfeendent Curve, which gives 
its Square. See Quadratrix. 

But it may belikewifehad thus : 
gx=y Seel'ARABQLA. 



Sidx 



'.dx 



fydx — ia' :zx': z = . </ax =f ■/ x ^* = | xy. 

Hence, the Parabolic Space is to the Keflangleof the S»- 
miordinate into the Abfciflie as | xy to xy ; that is, as 2 
to 3. 

Quadrature of the Hyperbola For this, too, we 

have a Quadratrix, invented by Mr. 'Perks. See Qua- 
dratrix. 

The analytical Quadrature was firft given by IV. Mercator 
of Holjlein, the firlt Inventor of infinite Series. But Mer- 
cator finding his Series by Divifion ; Sir Jfaac Newton and 
M. Leibnitz improv'd upon his Method ; the one feeking 
'em by the Extracf ion of Roots, the other by a Series pre- 
fuppofed. See Series. 

Mercator's Quadrature of the Hyperbola between its 
Jfymptotes. 

Since in an Hyperbola within the Afymptotes, a' = by 
+ xy ; or, if a — b=i, (which may be fuppofed, fince 
the determination of b is arbitrary.) 
1 = 1'+ xy 
Then will 7-fTw.i 

That is (theDivifiun being actually performed) 
y=a _ x-f x'_y > +x*—x '+**, iSc. 

ydx==dx—xdx+x'~dx—x , dx' + ~ i dx—xi—dx +x'J::, Sgc. 
fydx —x—i X'+}X ' — i **-j-i*i — i jt* + fP7'iSc. Ill 

infinitum. 

Quadrature of the Cycloid Since TP (Tab. 

Analysis, Fig. 27.) =PM ; in .the Triangle I'M T, 
the Angles M and T will be equal; and confequemly, 
T P Q = 2 M. But the Meafure of the Angle A P Q_is 
the half Arch A P j which likewife meafures the Angle 
TPA. Therefore A PQ_=T MP =3 M j»S, by reafon 
M P and m q are parallel. 

Wherefore, fince the Angles at S and Q_are right Angles, 
we have 

AQjQ_P::MS:»«S. 

Let, then, A Q==«, AB=i ; then will PQ=:/ 
(* — xx') and mS=dx y(x — xx) : x. But it is fhewn, that 

V (X—XX) = X 1 : '— i X> : ' § X < . * dx— 4 *' : ' dx, &C 

in infinitum. Therefore, dx y* (x — xx) : x =3 (the N u- 
merarors of the Exponents being diminifli'd by two Units 
in the Divifion by x)x — ' : 'dx — ' : x' ' *fy — | x> : * dx — ^ 
x s : z dx, £5?c. in infinitum. Whofe Sum 2 x * * — ^ x 1 - » — 
ts x ':' — rr* 7 :*, S$c. in infinitum, is the Semiordi- 
nate of the Cycloid Q M refer'd to the Axis A E. Hence 
Q_M^x, or the Element Q_MS# of the Cycloidi' 
cal Space AMQ = 2i'- '<(* — ±x"'dx — ^v ! :« 
dx — ^x 7 -'dx, (Sc. in infinitum. Whofe Sum =3 
}**: *— A ,:! -k' 7: *-A«' : ', tSc. in infini- 
tum, exprelies the Segment of the Cycloid AMQ; 

If then mS =g, G =dx / (x— xx) : x be multiply'd 
into GM = AQ_=x; we fhall find the Element GMHG 
of the Area AMG = *y / (x—xx). Which being thes 
fame with the Element of the Segment of the Circle APQ, 
the Space A MG will be equal to the Segment of the Circle 
APQ_; and confequemly, the Area A "DC equal to the 
Semicircle A P B. 

Hence, Since C B is equal to the Semiperiphnry of the 
Circle ; if that =f and AB =a ; the Reflangle B CD A 
= ap; and the Semicircle AP B ; and, confequently, the 
external Cycloidical Space A D C = | ap. Therefore the 
Area of the Semicycloid A C B=|- ap, and A M C B P A 
=-\ap. Confequently, the Area of the Cycloid is triple 
of the generating Circle. 

Quadrature of the Logiftic, or Logarithmic Curve— - 
Let the Snbtangent PT (Tab. Analysis, Fig. 28.) =<j 
P M==»P^=3 4x 5 then will 
ydx -,dy=:a 
ydx = ady 
Jydx = ay 
Wherefore the indeterminate Space H P M I, is equal to 
the Reflangle of P M into PT. 

Hence, 1. LetQJ>=2i; then will the indeterminate 
Space ISQH = »2>; and, confequently, SMPQ_=«y 
— a z = a (y — z) -, that is, the Space intercepted between 
the two Logiftic Semiordinates is equal to the Reef angle of 

the 
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the Stibtingent Into the difference of the Semiordinates. fides -S there Hinds for the Semi-diameter of a Circle, 

2 . Therefore the Space E A P M, is to the Space P M S Q_ and 90 for a Line equal to 90 Degrees in the Circumference. 

as the difference of the Semiordinates A B and P M to the See Sector. 

difference of the Semiordinates PM and S Q. QUADRATUS, in Anatomy, a Name apply'd to feve- 

tfote, If a Curve be notfuppofed ; defcribe but only an ral Mufcles, in refpecf of their fquare Figure. Sec 

Equation to it given, fo as it don't appear ; e. gr. where Muscle. 

the Origin of * is to be fixed, we are to put x=0 in the In- Quadratus FeffioriS) a Member of the Mufcle Qua- 



tegral, and expunging what are multiply'd by x, add to it 
the Remainder, if there be any, under the contraty Sign 5 
to have the Quadrature fought. 

Quadrature of c Des Cartels Curve, which is defined 
ty the Equation, b'-.x '=b — * : $. 
Since, b y= bx ' — *' 

y=(bx' — x') : b' 



ydx=fbx*dx — x*dx) : b* 
fydx=x' : 3 b— x* : 4 b' 
Quadrature of all Curves comprehended under the ge- an d pectoral Mufcle ; whence^ fpr'eading over'toe"Nec"k" it 

becomes flefhy, and is inferted partly into the Os Hyoides, 



drigeminus, arifing from the Apopbyfis of the Ifibium, and 
maintaining an equal breadth and bulk to its mfertion jull 
below the great Trochanter. 

This affiits with the other Mufcles of the Quadrigeminus, 
toturn the Thigh outwards. SeeQuADRiGEMiNus. 

Quadratus Gents, or Maxilla inferioris, call'd alfo 
Montanus, is a broad fquare Mufcle lying immediately un- 
der the Skin of the Neck It arifes thin and membranous 

from the upper part of the Spines of the Vertebra of the 
Neck and .the Skin of the fuperior parts of the Cucullaris 



I Equation y=*</™ (x+a) 
Since y—x(x-\-a) ' 



ydx=dx (*+") ' : ». 
To render the Element integrable ; fuppofe, 
{x-\-a) ' : m =.y 
Then will x-[-a=vm 

dx=-mv m — 'dv 
<ydx — mv m dv 



and partly into the under Edge of the lower Jaw It 

ferves to pull the lower Jaw downward. See Subcuta- 
neus. 

QUADRELS, in Building, a kind of Artificial Stones, 
perfectly fquare, whence their Name '■, made of a chalky, or 
whkifli and pliable Earth, £gc. dried in the Shade for two 
Years. 

They were formerly in great requeft among the Italian 
Architects. 

QUADRIGA, in Antiquity, a Car, or Chariot drawn by 
fourHorfes. S^e Car and Chariot. 

On the Rcverfe of Medals we frequently fee Victory, or 
the Emperor, in a Quadriga, holding the Reins of the 
Horfes ; whence theie Cjins are call'd among the Curious, 
Quadrigates, or Viiloriates. See Medal. 

Various are the Accounts we have of the Author of the 

Quadriga • Cicero makes it the Invention of Minerva. 

Hyginus attributes it to ErichtoniuslV. King of the -^fo- 
nians ; which Sentiment Virgil follows in his Georgics, 

lib. iii. v. Li 3. Efchylus gives 'Prometheus the Honour 

thereof I'ertullian, ds Spetlac. 1. 9. fays it was in- 
vented among the Argians, by I'rochilus, in honour of 
jfuno, and at Rome, by Romulus in honour of Mars, or 
Quirimts. Aden of Vienna, Chronic. Act 3. will have it 
to have been invented by one Trocidus, about the time of 
the eftablifhment of the Kingdom of Athens. Zaziardels, 
fflfi. Univerf. Epilom. 1. 14. fays the fame of Triptolemus. 
LalHy, if there be not Opinions enough already, Hero- 
dotus gives us another 5 and fays the Greeks borrow'd ic 

from the Lybians Pliny tells us that his Seal was a 

Quadriga, lib. xvi. See Seal. 

The Word is form 'd from the Latin, quatuor, four, and 
\v.gurn, yoak. See Biga. 

QUADRIGEMINUS, in Anatomy, a Mufcle, or rather 
an Affemblage of four Mufcles ; ferving to turn the Thigh 
outward. See Thigh. 

The firft of the conflituent Mufcles of the Quadrigeminus, 
is the Tyriformis ; the fecond and third the Gemini 5 and 
the fourth Quadratus Femoris. See each defcribed under 
S-e its proper Article, Pyriformis, Geminus, $£c. 

QUADRILATERAL, in Geometry, a Figure whofe 
Perimeter c nulls of four right Lines, making four Angles , 
whence it is alfo call'd a Quadrangular Figure. See Qua- 
drangular. 

If the feveral Angles be right, the Figure Is a retlangular 
Quadrilateral If oblique, an oblique-angular Quadri- 
lateral. See Rectangular, cifc. 

If the Sides of a Quadrilateral be equal, and the Angles 
right, the Figure is a Square. See Square. 

If the Sides be equal, bur the Angles unequal, the Figute 
Is a Rhombus. See Rhombus. 

If the Angles be equal, and the Sides unequal, the Figure 
Apfidesof theMoongo backwards, ormove in antecedentiaj is a Ret! angle. See Rectangle. 
but forwards in the Syzygies. See Apsides. _ If only the oppofite Angles and Sides be equal, the Qna- 

The Moon's Orbit undergoes various Alterations in each dri lateral is nRhomboides. See Rhomeoides. 



fydx=mv«-\-i = m {x-\-a) •/" (x-\-d). Let *==■<>: The 

m-\-i m-\-i 

Remainder — r~ a s/™ a- Whence, the Area of the Curve is 
m-\-t ' 
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Quadrature, in Aftronomy, that Afpeft, or Situation 

of the Moon, when ftte is 90 diftant from the Sun. See 

Moon. . . , 

Or, the Qtiadrature is when Die is in the middle Points of 
her Orbit, between the Points of Conjunction and Oppofition, 
which happens twice in each Revolution, via. in the firlt 
and third Quarter. See Orbit, Opposition and Con- 
junction. 

When the Moon isin her Quadrature, me exhibits that 
Phafis which we call the Half Moon, i. e. ihe Ihines with 
juft half her Face ; and is faid to be biffected, or 2)ichoto- 
miz'd. See Phasis and Dichotomy. 

In the Moon's Pcogrefsfrom the Syzygies to her Qtiadra- 
ture, her Gravity towards the Earth is continually increa- 
fing by the Action of the Sun ; and her Motion retarded for 

the fame Reafon Her Motion, then, in her Orbit is 

iloweft as her Gravity to the Earth is greateft when in the 
Quadrature. SccGravity. 

in her recefs from the Quadratures to the Syzygies, the 
Gravity continually decreales, and the Velocity increafes. 

The Ratio is thus: As Radius is to the Sum, or Diffe- 
rence of one and a half the Co-fine of double the diftance 
of the Moon from the Syzygy, and half the Radius ; fo is 
the addition of Gravity in the Quadratures to the Dimi- 
nution or Increafe thereof in any other Situation. 
Syzygy. . 

Hence the Moon's Orbit is more Convex in the Quadra- 
tures, than in the Syzygies; and hence the Circular fi- 
gure of the Moon's Orbit is changed into an Oval, whofe 
gteater Axis goes through the Quadratures; and hence, 
alfo, the Moon islefs diftant from the Earth at the Syzygies, 
and more at the Quadratures. See Orbit. 

'Tis no wonder, therefore, that the Moon approach nearer 
the Earth when her Gravity is diminifhed ; that Accefs not 
being the immediate effect of this Diminution, but of the 
Inflexion of the Orbit towatds the Quadranires. 

In t\\a Quadratures, and within 35 Degrees thereof, the 



Revolution Its Excentricity is the greateft when the 

Line of the Apfides is in the Syzygies ; leaft, when in the 
Quadratures. See Excentricity. 

Confidering one entire Revolution, the Nodes move 
flower and flower as the Moon approaches the Quadratures, 
and reft when ftie is therein : But confidering feveral Re- 
volutions, the Nodes go back fafteft in the Quadratures. 
See Node. 

The Inclination of the Plane of the Moon's Orbit in- 
creafes as the Nodes go from the Syzygies, and is greateft 
when the Nodes are in the Quadratures. See Incli- 
nation. 

QjVhvKkTvRi.-Lines, or Lines o/Quadrature, are 
two Lines frequently placed on Gltnter's Sector. 

They are mark'd with the Letter Q, and the Figures 5, 
«. 7i 8, 9, to; of which Q_fignifies the fide of a Square, 
and the other Figures the fides of Polygons of 5, 6, 7, £?r. 



If the oppofite Angles and Sides be unequal, \\\zQuadri- 
lateral is a Trapezium. See Trapezium. 

The two oppofite Angles of any Quadrilateral Figure in- 
fcribed in a Circle, always make two right Angles. See 
Inscribed. 

QUADRILL, Quadrilla, a little Troop or Company 
of Cavaliers, pompouily drefs'd and mounted 5 for the per- 
formance of Carroufels, Jouits, Tournaments, Runnings at 
the Ring, and other gallant Divertifements. See Joust, 
Tournament, &c. 

A regular Carroufel is to have at leaft four, and at mo£t 
twelve Quadrills.. See Carrousel. 

Of thcl'e Quadrills, each is to confift of at leaft three 
Cavaliers, and at moll of twelve. 

The Quadrills are diftinguilh'd by the Form of their Ha- 
bits, or the Diverfity of their Colour'. See Colour, Li- 
ye&y, fSc. 
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The Word is borrow'd from trie Italian, being a Dim 
nutive of Squadra, a Company of Soldiers rang'd in a Square: 
For Squadrare is, properly, to difpofe any rhing fquare ; 
whence their Quadrigla, the French Squadri lie and Qua- 

drilla, and our Quadrill 'Tis not fifty Years fince 

they wrore Squadrilla. 

QUADRIPARTITION, the dividing by four ; ora ta-' 
king of the fourth part of any Number or Quantity. See 
Division, Partition, ££c. 

Hence Quadripartite, &c. fomething divided into four. 
St:e Indenture. 

QUADRIREME, Quaeriremis, a Galley or Veffcl 
with four Oars on a fide. See Galley. 

QUADRUGATA Terra, in old Law Records, is a 
'team-Land ; or fo much as can be till'd by four Horfes. 
See C arxicata. 

QUADRUPED, in Natural Hiflory, a four-footed Beaft. 

Mr. Ray defines Quadruped, a perfect, hairy, viviparous 
Animal, having but rour Feer. See Animal. 

There is a great Analogy between the Structure of Qua- 
drupeds, and that of Man The principal differences 

refult from their different Poflure ; and are feen in the 
Legs, Heads, Necks, Stomachs, Hearts, and the Nerves. 
S^e Leg, Head, Neck, Stomach, 0c. 

Mr. Ray gives us the following Scheme or Divifion of 
Quadrupeds. 

Quadrupeds are either hoof 'd, (llngulata) 3 orclaw'd, or 
digitate, (ttnguiculata.) 

Hoofed-QvhBRVfEvs, are either, 1. Whole-hoofed, So- 
lidipeda, Moc^ha^, uhvvya, Solidungula : As the Hot fe, 
Afs, the Onager or wild Afs ; the Mule, and the Zebra of 
Africa, or the fine itriped Indian, or African Afs, almoit 
1 1 ke a Mule in Form and Stature. See Hoof. 

Of this whole-hoofed Kind, Ariftotle has obferved, that 

no one hath two Horns (he might have faid any Horns) 

no one hath the Talus, or Aflragalus, nor have the Males 
any appearance of Bteafts. See Horn. 

2. Qoven-Footed, and that either into two divifions only; 
as the iiij-»x», or BifulcateKind, which are again fubdivided 
into fuch as ate, firfl, 

Ruminant, ii>tfu>ji£am, that is, fuch as chew the Cud ; 
and thefe either have hollow and perpetual Horns, as the 
Bull, Sheep, and Goat-kind ; or Deciduous, as the Hart and 
Deer kind, which ufually Jhed their Horns annually. See 
Head. 

Of the Sull-kind are reckon'd thefe 5 the common Sos, 
of which the Male isTanrus, the Female Vacca. (2.) The 
German Writs, Urochs, or Aurochs. (-,.) The Sifin. (4.) 
The Sonafits. (5.) The Subalus, or Stifalo. (6.) The 
Sos Africanus of Sellonius ; Obf. 1. 2. c. 50. which betakes 
to be the Su&allts of the Antients. 

Of the Sheep-kind, befides the common fort, are reckon'd 
the Arabian Ovis Laticauda, whofe Tail is fometimes 
of 50 I. weight ; the Ovis Strepficeros Cretica Sellonii ; 
the Ovis Africans, with fhort Hairs inftead of Wool ; the 
Ovis Guineenfts, or Angolenfts of Mitrcgrave, (Hill. Srafil. 
1. <s. c. ic.) 

Of the Goat kind, are, beiides the common Capra Do- 
meflica; the Ibex, or German Steinbock, found in the Tops 
of t,he Alps ; the Rupicapra, French Chamois, German 
Goms ; the Gazelia Africana, or Antelope ; the Gazelia 
Indica; the Capra Sylvejlris Africana Grimmii ; theC^ra 
Mambrina, ot Syriaca of Gefner ; the Sufelaphus, or Mof- 
chelaphus Caii in Gefner ; the TragelaphttsCaii in Gefner. 

Of the Hart ot Deer-kind, are reckon'd, the Cervus, 
"Vmzos, the red Deer ; the Cervus Tlatyceros or Talmatus, 
the fallow Deer ; Alee or the Elk ; Rangifer,the Rain-Deer ; 
the Axis Vlinii, according to Sellonius ; the CapreaTlinii, 
the Cugnacu-e'.c, and Cuguacu-zapara of Marcgrave ; the 
Caprea Groeulaiidica. 

2 . Of Cloven-Footed Animals into two parts only, and 
which do not chew the Cud, there is only the Hog and 
Swine-kind ; and under this head, befides the common 
Swine, are reckon'd the wild Boar, or Swine; the Torcus 
Guineenfis Mangravii ; the Tonus Indian call'd Saby- 
roitffa; the Tajaca or Aper Mexicanus Mefchiferus of Dr. 
Tyfin, call'd by Marcgrave, Tajaca Cunigoara, by others 
Qiiaubtla Coymalt, and Qiiapizolt, and by Acoftawd fome 
others Zaino. 

3. There are fome four-footed Animals, whofe Hoof is 
cloven into four Divifions ; and thefe feem to be not Rumi- 
nant : As the Rhinoceros, the Hippopotamus, the Tapi- 
)etete of Srafil, the Capy-Bata of Srafil, the Animal Mof- 
chiferum. 

Cla'xed or Digitate Quadrupeds : Of thisKind, there 
is, (1) a fort whofe Claws are not divided or feparated, 
but adhering to one another, cover'd with one common 
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Quadrupeds, which hath only two Claws, as that of Camels - 
and tho' thefe have no Horns, they do both ruminate, and 
have alio the four Stomachs of horned ruminant Animals 
Or the Camel or Dromedary there are two forts ; one ha 
ving but one Bunch on the Back, the other two. To this 
kind belongs the Peruvian Glama, which fome have rec 
kon'd among the Sheep-kind ; as alTo the Tacos, the Ovis 
Indica, or Peruviana Vulgo, much lefsthan the Glama. 

3. A thitd Species of this Unguiculate kind, includes fuch 
Animals, as the GreekscM'd iu<trvd>vx«, and 'Arflp^Suo-^ 
which have the Foot divided into many Claws, with broad 
Nails on them ; as the Ape and Monkey kind : Of thefe 
fome have no Tails, and are call'd Simla, or Apes. Others' 
have Tails, and are call'd Monkeys, Cercopitheci ; and 
fuch as have either long or ihort Tails, if they are of a larger 
Size, are call'd Tapiones, or Baboons. There a e great 
Numbers and Varieties of this Species of Quadrupeds ; of 
which Naturalifts have defcribed thefe : viz. the Ourang 
Outang, or Homo Sylveftris of Dr. Tyfin, defcribed by him 
in a particular Difcourfe. The Guarita of Srafil, Marc- 
gravu; the Cagui of Srafil, greater and leffcr ; the. Cay of 
the fame Region, defcribed by Zerins ; the Caitaia of tho 
fame Country ; the Cercopithecus Sarbatus Guineenfts, two 
or three forts of it ; the Cercopithecus Angolenfts major ; the 
Cercopithecus non barbatus Clufii ; the Cercopithecus Clus. 
cM'dSagouin; and if Apes and Monkeys have their Snouts 
very prominent like Dogs, they are call'd Cynocephali. 

4- A fourth Species of this Unguiculate kind, is, when 
tho' the Claws are many, yet they are not cover'd at the 
end with broad flat Nails, like Monkeys or Apes ; but are 
rather like the Talons of Hawks, ci?c. crooked, and fliarp- 
pointed : And thefe, in refpect of their Teerh, may be 
divided into fuch as have many T)entes Trimores, or In- 
cifires, (that is, cutting Teeth) in each Jaw, of which 
there are two forts ; a grea ter, which either have a fl.ort, 
round Head, as rhe Cat-kind ; or a leffer fort, having a' 
longilender Body, with vety fliort Legs, as the Weafel or 
Verminkind. There are fome of this Species of Quadru- 
peds, which have only two large remarkable Teeth in each 
Jaw : and thefe are of the Hare-kind, and live onlv upon 
Herbs, Grafs, pc. ' r 

Of the Cat-kind of Quadrupeds are reckon'd to be the 
Lien, the Tyger, the Tardalis, whofe Male is Pardm, and 
Female Panthera, rhe Leopard; the Lupus Cervarius, or 
Lynx ; the Catus Tardus, or Cat-a-mountain, thecommon 
Car, and the Bear. 

Ofthe Twg-kind are reckon'd the Wolf, the Lupus Au- 
reus, the Jackall ; the common Dog, of which kind they 
enumerate, the Mafiive ; the €ams Venations Grains, or 
Gracus, or, according to fome, Scoticus, the Greyhound ; 
the Grams Htbernicus, or Irijb Greyhound ; the Canis Ve- 
nations Sagax, Indagator,Seltatorferarnm,&ic. the Hound - 
the Cams Venations Hifpanicus or Aviarius, the Spaniel 
for Land or Water ; the Vertagus or Tumbler ; the Canis 
O mt @- Domefltcus the Houfe-dog ; the Canis Melimis, 
or the Lap.dog; the Canis Getulus, or IJlandicus, the 
Shock ; and of all thefe forts there are many Varieties of 

Mongrels, and Hebridous Breeds. Another fort of the 

Uog-kmdis, the Fox; the Animal Zibethicum ; the Civet- 
1 '•' , aS ,t r ' s u C0 "' u P tl y."ll , d, but by its Teeth and Snout, is 
plainly of the Dog-tribe ; the American Coati, or Rackoon 
or Rattoon; theTzquiepate ; the Carigueya, Maritucaca, 
Carigoy, Ropoza or Tofjim ; the Taxus or Meles ; the 
Badger Grey, or Pate; the Lutra, or Otter; the 'I'hoca, 
orSea-Calf, or Seal ; the Equus Marinus, or Morfe, or 

%T,^ n T rl e , by f ? me J' or the hippopotamus; the 
Dutch call 1 him Walras, the Danes and IJlanders, Rofma- 
rus ; the Manatt, or Vacca Marina, the Sea-Cow. 

Of the Vermin, or Weafel-kind of Quadrupeds, is, firft, the 
MuJIela vulgaris, the common Weafel, i„ Torklhire call'd 
Foumart or Fitcher, (W») the Vwerra Indica, call'd 
ggiel and gjtirpele i^d another fort cM'i Mungo, and 
Mungatna of a reddifh grey. The Muflela, the Ermlie 
or Stoat, if whire, and the Muftela Sylvejlris, the Ferret - 
the Tutonus the Pole-Cat ; ,4 Manes, Foyna,tteulr- 
ten or Martlet ; the Muftela Zibellina the Sable; the 
Genetta, and the Ichneumon Sellonii. 

Of the Hare-kind of Quadrupeds, 'are firft, the Lotus, or 
common Hare ; the Cuniculus, the Rabbet or Coney ; the 
Tapeti, or Srajil-Coney, and the Aperea of Srafil; the 
Hyflrix, or Porcupine; and the Hyftrix AmericLus, or 
Cuanda of Srafil ; the Caftor, Fiber, or the Beaver ; the 
Sciurus vutg or Squirrel; the Virginian, Zeylandic, the 
Sarbary, and the American flying Squirrel, e?c The Mus 
2Jomefticm, major and minor, the common Rat and Moufe - 
Mus major Aquations, the Water-Rat ; the Musk Rat - 

Mus HfielliMt/tiMim A,.,!*.* „_.t _: 1 r, - ' 



Skin, but with obtufe Nails, flicking out round" ie Mamin ^ ^ e "f «"?*,. major and minor ; the Dormoufe or 
of the Foot ; as the Elephant, which is T„o ma l us and ^c V «,MusNoricus Cricents, Alpinus feu Marmotta; 
__. „i.„.i„ „f...^i. .. ., v.fi „„ j... ^ no , ma| o us . and the Cavia Cobaya, or Cuniculus Americanus ; the Guinea- 

Pig; the Agati, and Taca of Srafil; the Mus Nor- 
ivegicus or Leming; the Glis Gefmri, or the Rell; the 
Mus Indicus, &c. 



not clearly referable to thisKind or that of Cloven-footed 
Quadrupeds. 

(i.) There is another Species of this Digitate-kind of 
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Ai»«/oBjQtiAumjPEBs. To thefe feveral Kinds of 
Quadrupeds, the following Anomalous ones mult alfo be 
added. 

(i.) Such four-footed Viviparous Animals, as have a 
longi/h Snout, with their Feet' divided into many Claws, 
and Toes, and having Teeth ; as the Echinus Terreftris, or 
common Urchin, or Hedge-Hog ; the Erinaceus Indian 
alius ; the Tatu or Armadillo prima of Marcgrave ; the 
I'atuete of Srafil, orthefecond Species of the Armadillo, 
according to Marcgrave ; the 1"atu Apara, his third Spe- 
cies of the Armadillo ; the Tatu Muftelinus, Soc. Reg. Mils. 



QUA 

m conference thereof, fet up for, Preacher. ' ' 

The new Prophet propofed but few Articles of Faith; 

Lot'cTco! ° n ^f'V Preach ' d »»"S Charity the 
fecret IfiX ' andadee P Attention to the inner Motions and 

Wor^! 7 S R °l- the S #? Hew °"ldhavea iimple 

:* °f, 2'- a ', ld Rd 'S">">v.thout any Ceremonies ; making 

,he Weafel-headed Armadillo; tbeT^'chTMo^W^ IKX, tf Sty SpiT ^ — *' ,h ° M ° I,0n 
S-SSSS* *""*"" .Shrew, -Hardy-Shrew, the G emus of the TiL?, the Novelty of the Doctrine,. 

and .the grear^ Appearance ot Devotion in the Man, foon 



Shrew-Moule. 

(2.) gitadrtipedousMA Viviparous Animals with a longilh grin 'd'him Difciples 5 an d f me unufuii Sh^iT.- 3 r'""' 

Snout, having their Feet divided into many Claws or Toes, vulfions which they were Teiz'd w, h, J« g K " » 

^t^«^ i Md*2ta«jfc^ rfA ^ Ma 5 Meetings, procur'd %„"te Appelltbn tX "" 

»M» , the Urfus Formicarms Cardan,; the great Ant- They ptofefs a great Aultethy „ 'S£ a 

Bear; the Tamaaduais of Sra/it, ot Marcgrave'* UKer Probity and Uprightnefs 
Ant-Bear. 

(3O Anomalous flying Quadrupeds, with a shorter Snout, 
and their Feet divided as above ; being of the Bat-kind, or 



of which there are feveral Sizes and diffe- 



y ot Behaviour; a Angular 

--- in their Dealings ; a Demurenefs, 

and Gravity of Countenance ; aColdnefsandSparingnefs of 

Dilcourfe, to have time to weigh what they fay ; a great 

deal of Frugality in their Tables, and of Plainnefs in Iheir 



Flitter-Mice 
rent Forms. 

(4.) There is one very anomalous Animal which has 
but thtee Claws on each Foot ; and that is the Als, or Ig- 
HOVUS of Mangrove, the Sloth, or Sluggard. 

(50 Viviparous and Sanguineous Quadrupeds, breathing 
with Lungs, but having only one Ventricle in the Heart ; 
as the .Raw aquatica, the Frog or Froch ; the Rana ar- 
borea, feu Ranunculus Viridis, the fmall Tree or green 
Frog ; the Sufo, Jive Rubeta, the Toad ; the Tefiudo, 
the Tortoife, Greek nwi ; of thefe there are Land and 
Water ones, and many different Species in foreign Parts. 

(<0 Oviparous Quadrupeds, with a long Tail stretched 
out horizontally, ot the Lizard-kind ; as the Lacertus oni- 
mum maximus, the Crocodile ; the Cordylus, [me Caudi- 

verbera, Uromajlix Gratis, larger than the green Lizard ; cenae otner Penalties inflicted in 'em -hev w 
the '/apayaxiu Nov* Hifpame ; the Lacertus orbicularis laugh'd at, and rally'd in Writing and exposed on the 
of Hernandez, theZtfre«GjTO//£«nj,the commonEft.Swifr, Theatre: But they defpifed alikeboth the Prefs and the 



T3 r7 »?•"■?' "' much a 8 ainft the "nterefled Views of the 
Englljh Ministers ; blame all War, and fet ailde all ufe of 
Oaths, as prohibited under the Gofpel. See Affirma- 
tion. * 

According to the Genius of riling Sefls, an eager 
Zeal at nrtt led 'em to fome Extravagancies : They would 
run about the Streets naked ; and were frequently in Pnfon 
for interrupting the Ministers in Service-time. 

One of their Company, Naylor, is (aid to have had the 
Impiety to allow his Followers to call him Son of God, S.n 
of Justice, and King of Ifrael ; to ftrew Garments before 
him, and Hail him at his Entry into Sriftol, with Hofamia 
Son oj David. He had his Trial fo r the fame, was whip'd 
tor Blaiphemy, and excommunicated by therett. 

Befide other Penalties inflicted 



orlNewt; the Lacertus viridis, the green Lizard; the 
Lacertus Fucetanus Aldrovand. at Rome and Naples call'd 
the Tarantula ; the Lacertus lndicus, call'd Senembi and 
Ingiwia; the Lacertus Srajilienfis, call'd Tejuguacu, and 
lemapara by Marcgrave ; the Taraguira, Ameira, 7"a- 
raguico Aycuraba, Americima, Curapopepa, 'teiunham, &c. 
of Marcgrave 5 the Lacertus lndicus ; the Scincus, or 
Crocodiius terrejtris; the Seps, or Lacerta Chocidica, a 
kind of footed Serpent ; the Stellio, the Swift, or fpotted 
Lizard ; the Salamandra terrejlris, Salamandra aquatica, 
the Water Eft ; the Lacerta volant Indica ; and the Cha- 
riheleo, the Chamelion, 

QUADRUPLE, a Sum or Number multiply'd by four, 
or taken four times. 

Quadruple is particularly ufed for Gold Coin worth four 
times as much as that whereof it is the Quadruple. The 
Quadruple of the Spanijb Kftole is a Piece of four Pifloles, 
worth about three Pounds fix Shillings Sterling. See 
Pistole. 

The Quadruple of the Louis d'Or is only equal to two 
Louis d'Ors or French Pistoles, or one Pound thirteen Shil- 
lings Sterling. 

QUM'Plura, a Writ thatantiently lay where Inquisition 
had been made by an Efcheator, of fuch Lands or Tene- 
ments as any Man died feized of, and all was fuppofed not 
to be found by the Office. See Escheator. 

This Writ was to enquire what more Lands or Tene- 
ments the Party died feized of. But it is now made ufelefs 
by taking away the Court of Wards and Offices. 
QU-Si Servitia, a Writ. See Per qtke fervitia. 
QUJESTA, in our antient Writers, an Indulgence, or 
Remission of Penance ; expofed to fale by the Popes. See 
Indulgence. 

QUjESTUS, orQoESTos, in Law, is that Estate, or 
thofe Effects which a Man hath by Acqu:firion or Purchafe; 
in conttadiftinction to Htereditas, which is what he hath by 
Defcent. See Goods, Estate, $3c. 

So mGlanvile, lib. 7. aut habet htereditatem tantum, vcl 
quajllum tantum, atlt hiereditatem iS quantum. 

QUjESTIONARU, in our antient Law- Books, were 
People who went about with Indulgences from Door to 
Door, deflring Charity either for themfelves or others. See 
Indulgence. 

Matt. Weft obferves, 1140, that the King, I'erram fuam 
per <Papales Quteflionarios, depauperari, t£c. permifit. 

QUAKERS, a Religious Sect, who made their Appea- 
rance in England , during the Time of the Inter-regnum. 
& e Sect. 

They took their Origin from Gecrge Fox, an illiterate 
Perfon, born ar 2)raito:t in Leicejlerjhire 5 and by Pro- 
feffion a Shoe-maker. 



Prifon, and form d their Sect, maugre all Oppofition of 
both ; and under the Direflion of Fox, Heivsbury, and 
others, grew from a loofe, undifciplin'd Multitude, into a 
regular Body, with flated Laws and Polity 5 which they 
retain with gteat Oeconomy 10 this day. 

T he ; modern Quakers retain nothing of the Extravagan- 
cies charged on their Leaders ; having approved them- 
felves a fober, quiet People, of exemplary Morals, and 
remarkably charitable and friendly to each other. 

Their Doctrines are not eafily colled ; at leaft, not 
eafilyreprefentedout of their own Terms, which appear 
fomewhat ambiguous. 

They hold Chrill to be a Light which hath lighted 
every Man ; and that whoever will foberly and l'erioufly turn 
into himfelf with a fincere defire to know and praftife his 
Duty, will not fail to find there a fufficient Direflor ; a Ray 
from the Fountain of Light illuminating the Understanding, 
and affifting to diHinguifb. Good from Evil. 

They add, That fuch as follow the Direaions and Con- 
victions of this Light, fhall be Holy and Aceptable to 
God ; and that this was the End of Cbrilt's coming into the 
World— Tnat fo far as they follow this Light, they /hall 
be infallible; and that it is not Opinion', or Speculations, 
or Notions of what is true, or Subfcription of Articles or 
Formula's of Faith, howfoundly foever worded, that make 
a Man a true Believer or Chriflian ; but a conformity of 
Mind and Praflice to the Will of God, according to the 
Manifestation and Diflates of this divine Principle of Light 
within 'em. 

Our Saviour's Injunftion about Baptifm they underfland, 
in a figurative Senfe, of a Conversion and Change of the 

Heart; and wholly neglefl the outward Sign Warer- 

Baptifm they hold was only John's ; that it was no more 
than a Type or Figure, fitted for the Infant-flate of the 
Gofpel; and therefore now ufelefs, in a Difpenfation, which 
is fpiritual and inward . 

The fame they hold of the Supper ; alledging, That 
both allude to old Jevifi Practices, and were ufed as Types 
or Sign.fications ot a near and accomplifhing Work 
They add, that the Communion of Saints confills only 
in a participation of the fame divine Principle, Shewing itfelf 
in an Unity of Spirit. 

As to MiniHry and Ordinances, they deny that any are to 
be ufed of Man's Wit, or Will, or carnal Invention, or 
Imitation ; or other than what the inward Principle directs 
'em ;o— — Accordingly, they have no Perfons fet apart for 
the Minulry ; but without distinction of Quality or Sex, 
every one who is of fober Life, and approved Converfation, 
and believes himorherfelf called or moved thereto, is 
permitted to fpeak and prophefy in their Aflemblies. 

They 
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They own the Scriptures to be given by divine Infpiration, 
and allow 'em the Appellation of the Form of found Words ; 
but refufe to call 'cm the Word of God, as being a Deno- 
mination propetly attributed to Chrifl alone — They add, that 
what makes 'em more fcrupulous in this refpecr, is, that 
People are apt to be hereby led to think that if they have 
the Scriptures, they have all 5 and fo look for no tuttlier 
Word or Light. 

They acknowledge the Holy Three that bear Record in 
Heaven, Father, Word, and Spirit ; butrejea the School- 
Terms, Trinity, diltinft, Perfons, Hypoiial'cs, S£c. as not 
Scriptural, and as apt to convey too grofs Ideas. 

They have been even charg'd with denying the Incar- 
nation, our Saviout's Humanity, Divinity, plenary Satis- 
faftion, and the Refurreaion of the Dead: hut this is 
injurious to 'em ; and all that can be juftly laid, is, that they 
don't allow of 'em in the fame Senfe, or freak of em in 

the fame Terms, as is commonly done among others. 

They allow the Incarnation, and that the Godhead dwelt 
bodily in Jefus ; and yet many of 'em fay, there is 
no Chrifl but what is within 'em : Whence it fhould fcem 
their Notion of the Incarnation only imply'd this, that the 
Light, which they call the Chrifl within, dwelt in the Man 

Jefus Chrift fully Their Reafoning, here, is, that Chrill, 

as God, not being divifible, the Meafure or Manifeflation 
of the Spirit of Chrill in us, is a Manifeflation of the fame 
Chrifl which dwelt bodily and fully in the Man Jefus Chrift. 
They are filent as to the Hypoftatical Union ; and fome of 
*em are charged with allegorizing away the whole Hiflory 
of the Crucifixion, the Refurreflion, and Afcenfion ; tho' 
their beftand moft approved Writers have been very explicit 
in their Acknowledgment of the Reality of the Hiflory. 

They decline the Ufe of Modes or Forms of Civility; 
cxpreffing their Refpecl to their Superiors no other way bur 
by obeying all juft Laws under their Government. 

The Syftem of gudkerifm is laid down in fifteen Thefes, 
by Robert Barclay, in a well writ Apology addrefs'd to King 
Charles II. Their Hiflory, writ in LowDutch by William 
Seivel, and fince translated into EagHJb, traces 'em from the 

beginning to the Tear 171 7 A Hiilory of this People was 

alfo published An. 1*95, by Gerard Croefei but the Author 
is by them accufed as having mifreprefented Facts, and in 
many refpects done them injuflice. 

As to Difcipline and Polity ; theAffairs of the Community 
are all managed under a Democratical Government, by 
Ruleseflablilhed by common Confent ; and this principally 
at their Meetings, whereof they have many kinds ; viz. 
Monthly, Quarterly, Yearly, Second Day's Meetings, 
Meetings of bufferings, i£c. 

Their Monthly and Quarterly Meetings are held in their 
refpeftive Counties To thefe Deputies are fent from 

the feveral particular Meetings Here Enquiry is made 

into the State of each Meeting ; who Hand fall to the Rules 
and Orders, and who backilide ; who pay Tythes, and 
Church Rates, and who fuffer for non-payment of either ; 
who are married by Priefls, iSc. and accordingly they pro- 
ceed toCenfure, or Encourage Here too they Excom- 
municate, and here receive again into Communion j of all 
which things exact Regiflers are kept. 

From thefe Meetings Appeals lie to their Tearly ones, 
which are always held in London, and confift of three Or- 
ders or Clafles ; viz. Reprefentatives fent from the Quar- 
terly Meeings; Correfpondents for the feveral Counties, 

and. foreign Countries ; and Miniflers, or Preachers.. 

Hither are tranfmitted Accounts of what has been tranfacted 
in all the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings over the World- 
Here are Meafurcs concerted, and Directions given as to Be- 
haviour about Tithes, and Rates, providing for the Poor, 

compoling differences, &c. Here public Accounts are 

audited, and proper Inflructions given to the Deputies to|be 
obferved at their Return, and a yearly Epiftle of Admoni- 
tions difpatch'dto be read in all the Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings throughout theW T otld. 

The Second Say's Meeting, is a Handing Committee con- 
fiding of the principal Preachers in and about the City, 
who meet every Monday, to concert particular Cafes, and 
Exigencies relating to the Body happening between the 
yearly Meetings; particularly to examine, approve, licenfe, 
£S?e. all Books printed in their behalf. 
The Meeting of Sufferings is held every Week, and 

confifts of the Correfpondents for each County : 

Its bufinefs is to receive Complaints from fuch as have fuf- 
fer'd for non-payment of Tithes and Rates, and to procure 
'em Relief, either by fending 'em Money, for which they 
have a fettled Fund, or by folliciting their Caufes above, 
or both. 

QJJALI Jits, was an antient Writ Judicial, that lay where 
a religious Perfon had Judgment to recover Land ; before 
Execution was made of the Judgment. 

This Writ was iffued forth to the Efcheator between 
Judgment and Execution, to enquire whether the religious 
Perfon had Right to recover, or whether the Judgment were 
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obtained by collufion between the Demandant anil Tenant 
to the intent that the true Lord were not defrauded. 

QUALIFICATOR, in the Canon-Law,aDivine appointed 
to qualify , or declare the Quality of a Propofition brought 
before an Ecclcfiaftical Tribunal ; chiefly before the ln- 
quilition. 

The Quatifcators of the Office are not Judges ; they 
only give their Sentiments on the Propositions prefentcd to 
'em 'Tis the Inquifitors that judge. See Inquisi- 
tion. 

QUALITY, Qualit as, that Affeclion of a thing whence 
ft is denominated Such ; or that which occafions a thing to 
affect ourSenfes, in this or that manner, and gives it this or 
that Denomination. 

Thus, that Virtue in Fire, whatever it be, whereby it ex- 
cites in us the Senfation of Heat, fince it is that whence 
the Fire is denominated hot, is the call'd Quality of Fire. 

The word Quality, Qiialitas, is faid to have been firft 
introduced into the Latin by Cicero. Till his time the 
Romans ftudioufly avoided the ufing a Term which denoted 
an Abftraclion ; and in lieu thereof, only confider'd the 
Concrete, fignify'd by Quale The like is obferved of 



the antient Greeks, who did not ufe woioln^u, but cre/ec 
See Abstraction. 

The Term Quality, it is to be obferved, is very ambigu- 
ous ; and has been apply'd to fome things, which ought 
rather to have been look'd upon as States of Matter, 
or Complexions of feveral Qualities j as Life, Health 
Beauty, &c. 

There are, alfo, other Attributes, as Size, Shape, Mo- 
tion, and the reft, ufually reckon'd among Qualities, which 
might more conveniently be eiteem'd the primary Modes of 
the Parts of Matter ; fince from thefe fimple Attributes 
all the Qualities are derived. See Mode. 

The antient School Philofophers foiYmgulfh Quality in the 
general, which they call Metaphyseal and Predicament al 

Qvality •■> into F.ffential, and Accidental -The Moderns, 

more ufually, into Spiritual, and Corporeal. 

Spiritual Qualities, or Qualities of the Soul, are 
Affections of the Mind, confider'd as it is in this, or that 

Habitude or Difpofition Of thefe, they make two Kinds j 

the one belonging to the Underftanding, the other to the 
Will : Of theformer kind are Knowledge, Opinion, Cer- 
tainty, Doubting, &c. Of the latter, are all the Moral 
Virtuesand Vices. See Understanding, Will,Know- 
i.edge, Ignorance, Opinion,££c. Seealfo Virtue, ££?r. 
Corporeal or Thyfical Qualities, are what we chiefly 
coniider under this denomination, and to which the Defini- 
tion above laid down is accommodated. 

Philofophers are divided as to the Nature of thefe Qua- 
lities, or what they are in the Body The general Lan- 
guage of the Peripatetic School, is, that they are things 
diftinct. from the Bodies themfelves j are fuperadded to 'em 
or flow from their fubftantial Forms : On which Principle* 
they hold Qualities to be real, and denominate 'em Acci- 
dents j fuppofing 'em to be inherent in Subflances, tho* not 
in the relation of Parts, but to be fuftain'd thereby as in a 

Subject, and incapable of fubfifting without 'em In effecl 

the'TfromiJls define Qualities to be Accidents following or 
arifing from the Form ; in the fame Manner as Quantity is 
an Accident following or arifing from the Subftance. See 
Form, Accident, Quantity. 

The Moderns abfolutely explode theNotion of Qualities 
diftincl from the Body $ and infift, that the Powers whereby 
Bodies excite in us the Ideas of fuch Qualities are no other 
than the mechanical Afteclions of the Bodies themfelves 
viz. the Figure, Magnitude, Motion, &c. of the Parts 
whereof they confift. See Mechanical. 

The principal Confiderations infilled on by the Retainers 
to real Qualities, are, That thefe Powers may be actually 
fepaiated from the Subftances they inhere in; as we fee in 



Light, Heat, &c. That from thefe very Qualities confi- 
der'd as fo many Determinations, arifes a very great diver- 
fity in Bodies : And that Bodies, according to'the diverfity 
of their Qualities, affect ourSenfes differently. 

The Adherents to the Experimental way, on the con- 
trary, account for all the Qualities of Bodies from mecha- 
nical Caufes. 

Thus all the Pha:nomena of a Clock, the Motion of its 
Wheels, its Hands, &c. whereby itftrikes the Hour, points 
the Minute, Day, Moon's Age, &c, do all evidently arifc 
from the fingle Spring; which we never imagine to have 
any particular Powers whereby it fliould be enabled to make 
fuch Difcoven'es ; nor any other Principle but that one of 

Elafticity -Again, when the Smith who firft invented! 

Locks and Keys, had made his firft Lock, it was only 1 
piece of Iron, contrived into a particular Shape ; and when, 
afterwards, he made a Key to it, that alfo, confider'd in 
itfelf, was nothing but a piece of Iron of a determinate 
Figure ; but as thefe two pieces of Iron might now be 
apply'd to one another, after a certain manner, and, as 
there was a congruity betwixt the Wards of the Leek, and 

thofe 
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thofe of the Key, they now each obtain'd a new Capacity ; 
and it became a principal part of the Notion and Definition 
of a Lock, that it was capable of being made to open or 
fhut, by that other piece of Iron call'd a Key ; and it was 
look'd on as a peculiar Faculty and Power in the Key to be 

fit to open and fliut the Loci And yet by thefe new 

Atmbutes there was not added any real or phyfical Entity 
either to the Lock ot the Key ; each of them remaining the 
fame piece of Iron, jult fo ftiaped, as it was before. And 
again, when the Smith made other Keys of different Sizes! 
or with differing Wards ; tho' the firft Lock could not be 
open d with any of tho fe Keys, yet, that Indifpofition was 
nothing new in the Lock, or diftinct from the Figure it had 
before thofe Keys were made. 
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According to Ariflotle and the peripatetics, the p ritnar y, 
or Elementary Vitalities are thofe ' 



-. the four Elements 
via. Heat, Cold, Moifture, and Drynefs. See 



Why, then, may we not conceive, that fenfible Qualities, 
tho , by virtue of a certain congruity or incongruity in point 
of Figure, Texture, or other mechanical Properties the 
Portions of Matter they modify are enabled to produce va- 
rious Effects, on account whereof the Bodies are faid to be 
endowed with Qiialities ; yet, that they are not in the 
Bodies endowed with them, any real ordiftinfl Entities, or 
differing from the Matter itfelf, of fuch a determinate Big- 
nefs, Shape, or other mechanical Modifications ? 

Thus, tho' the modern Goldfmiths and Refiners reckon 
it among the moll drftinguiiliirjg Qualities of Gold, that 
it isdiffolublem;%»*.R ( ^ ; whiht Aqua Fortis will not 
work upon it ; yet thefe Attributes are nor in the Gold any 
thing diftinct from its peculiar Texture ; nor is the Gold 
we have now of any other nature than it was in 'PSny's 
time, when Aqua Fortis and AquaRegia were unknown. 

If another Menjlruum, of which Mr. Boyle fuggells he 
was poflefs'd, mould be invented to diffolve pure Gold 



themfelves} 

Element. 

the reft , which arc Cumoinat.ons or AffeiSBtae of the 
former Elementary ones ; as Colour, Odour, Tali l*c 

Togiveanldeaof^orfc's Method of 'accounting 'for 
thefe Cccondzry Qiialities from hi, primary ones, weffial 
inftanceinh.s account ol Colour All Colours, th"n fays 

£l,T,S**n ° f a ^ iX[U ' e ° f the f ™ Elementary 
Qiialities: White, e.gr. is produced when the Humidity 
furmounts the Heat, as in old Men, who grow orey ■ Black 

cZiTti "fevb Humidit ? <w ° ff > ** *•*• 

Uiiterns, t£c. Red, &c. 

Among the School-Philofophers we meet wi.h other Di- 

Active Qualiti es, were fuch by Virtue whereof Effects 
and Operations were : actually produced on other Bodies duly 

difpofed with refpecl thereto- Such were the Heat of 

i ire, the Moifture of Water, E?c. 

fofvj Qua." ties were thofe whereby Bodies were 

difpofed- to receive the Aflion of others .Such are Inflam- 

mability in Oil, &c. 

.Rea/ Qualities are thofe which remain in the Subject 5 

and only aft on things adjacent thereto As Fire in a 

piece of Iron not ignited, igc. 

Intentional Qualities are thofe which iffue from the 

Subject, and operate at a diiiance Such is the Light 

emitted from the Sun, &c. 



in par, and change it into a differ metai^B^ttere reafo^lS Z^f ** *»>****»** 
would then arife another new Property.whereby to diftinguilh ' 
this from other Metals ; yet the nature of Gold is not at 
all different now from what it was before the difcovery of 
this laft Menjlruum. 

There are Bodies neither Cathartic nor Sudorific, with 
fome of which Gold being joined, acquires a purgative 

Virtue, and with others a Power to procure Sweat 

Nature herfelf fometimes produces things, that have no 
relations to others : And Art, efpecially if affifted by Chy- 
miftry, may caufe fo many new Produflions, that no Man 
can tell, but the moil familiar Bodies may have multitudes 
of Qualities he dreams not of, which will hardly be imagi- 
ned real phyfical Entities. 

We all know that the Sun hath a Power to harden Clay 
foften Wax, melt Butter, thaw Ice, turn Water into Va- 
pour, make Air expand itfelf in Weather-Glaffes, contri- 
bute to blanch Lmnen, render the white Skin of the Face 
fwarthy, and mowed Grafs yellow, ripen Fruit hatch 
the Eggs of Silk- Worms, Caterpillers, iSc. and perform 
many other things, fome of which feem contrary to others ; 
yet there are not difiinfl Powers or Faculties in the Sun, 
but only the Produflions of its Heat, diverfify'd by the 
different Textures of the Body it chances to work on, and 
the condition of the other Subftances concern'a in the Opera- 
tion — And, therefore,whether or no the Sun, in ibme Cafes, 
has any influence at all diftinct from its Light and Heat, 
we fee that all the Phainomena mentioned, are producible 
by the Heat of common Fire, duly apply'd and regulated. 
Boyle of Forms and Qualities. 

Some of the Antients, and particularly tht'Perifiatetics, 
diftinguilh'd Qualities into fenfible and occult. 

Senfible, or Manifefi Qualities, are thofe arifing from 
certain Modifications of the Matter, and which become im- 
mediately Objeas of our Senfes Such are all thofe 

above mentioned. 

Tho', in flrictnefs, thofe only are faid to he fenfible Va- 
lines which affect fome one Senfe alone ; as Colour does 
the Eye, Sound the Ear, £<?r. 

Thefe are fometimes, alfo, call'd 7a£lile, or Tangible 
Qualities, by reafon they only produce their Effect, i. e. 
excite their Ideas in us when contiguous, or in contact with 
the Organ. 

Occult Qualities, are certain latent Powers arifing 
from the fpecific Forms of things, whereof no rational So- 
lution can be given on any Principles of Phyfics. See 
Occult. 

Senfible Qualities are ufually divided into Primary and 
Secondary. 

'Primary, or general Qualities are fuch as arc found in 
all Bodies ; or which agree to all Matter, confider'd as 
Matter, and therefore to the Elements themfelves — Such are 
Extenfion, Figure, Motion, Reft, Solidity, Impenetrability, 
and Number. See Body, F'igure, Solidity, iSc. 

Secondary, or 'Particular Qualities are fuch as refult 
from a Compofition or Mixture of Elements, and do not 

agree to Body as Body, but as a Mixt- Such are Light 

Heat Cold, Colour, Sound, Tafte, Smell, Hardnefs, 
Softnefs, Fluidity, Firmnefs, Roughnefs, Sraoothnefs, 
Opacity, Tranfparency, £fc. 



So that the aiuliiction is 
impertinent. 

However ignorant we may be of the Nature of Quali- 
ties, or the Manner of their Operation ; vet we know the 
Laws of their Intention and Remiffion ^Dr. Keil demon- 
strates that every Quality which is propagated in Orbem. 
luch as Light, Heat, Cold, Odour, tgc has its Efficacy in- 
creased or abated in a duplicate Ratio of the Diitanees from 
the Centre of Radiation, or Exertion of the Quality. 

Thus, let A (Tab. Geometry, Fig. So.) be a 
Centre from whence any Quality exerts itfelf round 
about, according to the right Lines Ae, A/, iSc. The 
Efficacy of the Qliality, be it Heat, Cold, Odour, (yc. 
will be (at equal dittauces from A) as the Spiflitude 
or Thicknefs of the Rays A b, A e, hf. But the Rays 
within the inner Circle, or rather fpherical Superficies, 
bcdU, when they come to be extended to the other 
fpherical Surface, efg K, will be much lefs clofe than 
before, and that in tne reciprocal Proportion of the Spaces 
they take up; that is, if the outer Surface be double of 
the inner, the Rays there will be but half as thick - 
But fince fpherical Superficies are as the Squares of the* 
Radii, therefore the Efficacy of the Qllalm in the inner 
Surface will be to that of the outer, as A e Sou re to A b 
Square. Q.E.2). *- .'.,.,.* 

Sir Jfaac Newton lays it down as one of the Rules of Phi- 
losophizing, that thofe Qiialities of Bodies which are inca- 
pable of being intended and remitted, and which are found 
to obtain mail Bodies wherein the Experiment could ever 
be tried, are to be efleem'd univerfal Qualities of all Bo- 
dies. See Philosophizing. 

Chj/inical Qualities One may diftinguilh phyfical 

Qiialities, with Mr. Boyle, into the firft, fecond, aid third ; 
to the two laft of which may be refer'd feveral Qualities 
not treated of by the Writers of Phyfical Syllems ; and 
thefe, for diflinSion fake, may, fome of them, be ftyled 
the Chymical Qiialities of Things ; becaufe Arifiotle and 
the Schoolmen, being unacquainted wiih them, they have 
been principally introduced by means of Chymical Opera- 
tions and Experiments : As Fumigation, Amalg 
Cupellation, Volatilization, Precipitation, cifr. 

By thefe Operations, among other Means, corporeal 
things come to appear volatile or fixed, folu'ie or infallible 
iniome Menftrua, amalgamable or unamal%amable. Sic. 
which as well deferve the Name of Quality, as feveral 
other Attributes, to which it is allow'd. 

To thefe chymical Qualities Tome others might be added, 
which, becaufe of the Ule that Phyficians principally make 
of them, may be call'd Medical Qiialities, whereby fome 
Subftances received into the human Body, ate refolving, 
difcufltng, fuppurating, abllerfive, &c. For tho' fome Fa- 
culties of Medicines, as thofe of heating, cooling, drying, 
attenuating, purging, ti?c. may be conveniently referr'd to 
the firft, fecond, or third Qualities, mention'd by Natura- 
lifts, whilft others are reckon'd occult; yet as feveral of 
them ought not to be referr'd to the Qualities whereto they 
ate often afcribed ; fothe handling of them may be look'd 
upon as a 2)cfideratum, and deferves a diftinct Place in Na- 
tural Philofophy. See Medicine ; fee alfo Purgative 
gfft 
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tofmical Qualities, feeCosMiCAL Quality. 

Quality is alfo ufed for a kind of Title given to cer- 
tain Ferfons in regard of their Territories, Signories, or 
other Pretentions. See Title. 

Thus the King of Great Britain takes the Quality of 
King of France: The King of 'Poland that of King of 
Sweden : The King of Sardinia that of King of Cyprus 
imAjerufalem : The Czars of Ruffia and Kings of Spam, 



holePages of Qualities The Emperor of China Velocity into the Mafs ; 

&e Quality ut, Son of the Sun. . . Confidently of the Qu 



Quantity of entire Motion The Cartefians define the 

entire Motion as the momentary one, by the tasStum of the 
Mafs, or Quantity of Matter, into the Velocity ; but fince 
Motion is a fucceffive Being, and has no parts co-exilling 
together, its Quantity ought to be estimated by the Aggie- 
gate of the feveral i J aits exifting fucceffively ; and is there- 
fore equal to the Factum of the Momenta into the Time. 

Quantity of momentary Motion, is the Faclum of the 
or a Mcalute arifing from the joint' 



affumes the Quality ofSon of the Sun. . r Confident,™ of the Quantity of Matter, and *e Velocity 

QUAM duife benegefferit, a Claufe frequent in Letters of the Motion of the Body 5 the Motion of any VVhole bc- 

Fater,ts, or Grants of Uffices, to fecure them fo long as ing the Sum or Aggregate of the Motion in all the feveral 

the Perron they are granted to, null not be guilty of abu- Parts. See Motion. 

f th ■ f m Hence, in a Body twice as great as another, moved with 

"Thus e tr we find it in thofe given to the Barons of an equal Velocity, the Qiiautity of Motion is double ; if 

' ates that they (hall hold the the Velocity be double alio, the Quantity of ^ the Motion 



the Exchequer ; where it inti 

fame as long as they fhall behave themfelves well : which 
is to berefirain'd to the Matters of their Offices; and Signifies 
no more than the Law would have imply 'd, had the Office 
been granted exprefsly for Life. 

A Grant, therefore, with this Claufe, is equivalent to a 
Grant for Life. See Baron, Judge, Justice, SSc. 

QUANTITY, Quantitas, any thing capable of Efti- 
mation, or Menfuration ; or, which being compared with 
another thingof the fame kind, may be faid to be greater, 
or lefs, than ; equal, or unequal to, it. 

Mathematics is the Science or Doctrine of Quantity. See 
Mathematics. . 

Quantity is a general Attribute, apply d in a very diffe- 
rent M anner to things of vety different Nature ; whence it 
is impoflibla to give any univerfal Definition thereof. 

Qu tltity is apply'd both to Things, and to Modes ; and 
this, either lingularly, and to one; or plurally, and to fe- 
deral —In the fitd Cafe it is call'd Magnitude, in the 

latn.r Multitude. See Magnitude, ci'c. 

Quantity may be reduced 10 four Claffes, via. 

1-tiylical, or Natural Quantity, which is ot two kinds ; 
viz. 1. That which N-. meiu i.ifties us with, inMatter, and 

its Extensions. See Body and Extension And, 2. 

In the Powers, and Forces of Natural Bodies 5 as Gravity, 
Motion, Light, Hear, Cold, Rarity, Dtnfity, &. See 
Force, Gravity, &c. 

Moral Quantity, which de, ends on the Winners of Men, 

and the fro Determination of their Wills As th Prices 

and Valu- s of Thin, si Degrees of Dignity and Power, 
Good and Evil, Merit and Demerit, Rewards and Puniih- 
ments, iSc. 

Notiona' Quantity, arifing from the Operation of the 



Underilandieg 



inuatmn 
See Duration, 



-Such"as the iargenefs or narrowneis 
of the Opacity of the Mind, and Jre Conceptions In 

Lo ic, TJniverfals, Predicaments, &C, In Grammar, 

the Quantity and Meamre of Syllables, Accents, Tones, 

'j'ranfcendental Quantity, as Duration, the Cont: 
of any Being, Exigence, Time, i$c. See Dur 
Time, £*jf;. 

Quantity is alfo popularly diflinguifh'd into Hifcrete and 
Continued. 

Difirete Quantity, is when the Parts whereof it con- 
fifts, cxift distinctly and unconnected together ; which 
makes what we call Number. See Discrete. 

The Antients diltinguifh'd this into two kinds, vie. Per- 
manent, asNumerusNumeranSi and Succeffive, asSpeech. 

Continued Quantity, is wnen the Pans ate connected 

together i his, again, is of two kinds ; either fucceffive 

and improper, as Time. See Time. 

Or permanent and proper, as Space. See Sp ace. 

•Permanent Quantity is further diftinguifhable into length, 
breadth, and depth. See Line, Surface, and Solid. 

Wolfus gives us a more precife Notion of Mathematical 
Quantity, and its two Species of Difcrete and Continued — 
"Whatever isreferr'd to Unity in the fame manner as one right 
Line to another, is what we call Quantity, or Number in 
general. See Number. 

If, now, the thing be refetr'd to a given Unit, as 3, it is 
call' d a determinate Number : if to Unity in the general, 
or at large, it is call'd ^Quantity; which, on this Principle, 
is the fame with indeterminate Number. 

Thus, e.gr. the breadth of a River is accounted a Qiian- 
tity : If, then, itbeenquir'd how greatitis? To conceive 
its Quantity we take fome Unit at pleafure, and feek the 
Relation of the breadth hereto ; and according to the diffe- 
rent Unit affumed, exprefs the breadth of the River in a 
different determinate Number. 

The breadth of the River, therefore, is a Quantity con- 
fider'd as referr'd to a vague Unit, or to Unity at large ; 
but the Unit being determined, the thing is understood 
by a determinate Number. 

In this fenfe, Algebra is the Arithmetic of Quantities. 

SeeALGEBRA. 

Quantity of Motion, in Mechanics, is of two kinds, 
viz. of momentary Motion, and of entire Motion. 



will be quadruple. Hence the Quantity of momentary 
Motion coincides with what we call Momentum, or Impe- 
tus of a moving Body. See Momentum. 

In the Collifion of Bodies, the Quantity of momentary 
Motion, which is found by taking the Sum of Motions 
tending the fame way, or their difference if they tend to- 
wards contrary Parts ; is not at all changed by any Actions 
of the Bodies on one another. See Percussion. 

Quantity of Matter in any Body, is the Product of the 
Denfity into the Bulk ; or a Quantity arifing from the joint 
Consideration of its Magnitude and Density. See Buliu 

As, if a Body be twice as denfe, and take up twice as 
much Space as another, it will be four times as great. 

This Quantity of Matter is the belt difcoverahle by the 
abfolute weight of Bodies. See Mass, Weight, tj/G. 

Quantity Infinite Tho' the Idea of Magnitude in- 
finitely great, or fuch as exceeds any assignable Quantity, 
does include a negation ot Limits; yet ate not all fucii 
Magnitudes equal amongSt themfelves ; but befides infinite 
Length, and infinite Area, there are no lefs than three feve- 
ral forts of infinite Solidity ; all of which are Qiiantitates 
fui generis ; and thofe of each Species are in given Pro- 
portions. 

Infinite Length, or a Line infinitely long, is to be confi- 
der'd, either as beginning at a Point, and fo infinitely ex- 
tended one way; or elfe both ways from the fame Point : in 
which Cafe the one, which is a beginning Infinity, is one 
half of the Whole, which is the Sum of the beginning and 
ceafing Infinity, or Infinity a parte ante, and a parte poft, 
which is analogous to Eternity in Time or Duration, in which 
there is always as much to follow as is pair, any Point ot 
Moment of Time. See Eternity. 

Nor does the Addition or Subtraction of Time, Length 
or Space of Time, alter the Cafe, either as to infinity or 
Eterniiy ; fince neither the one or the other can be any Part 
of the 'vVliole. 

As to infinite Surface or Area, any right Line infinitely 
extended both ways on an infinite Plane, divides that Plane 
into equ il Parts, trie one to the Right, and the other to the 
Left of the faid Line ; bur if from any Point in fuch a 
Piane, two right Lines be infinitely extended, lo as to make 
an Angle ; the infinite Area, intercepted between thefc infi- 
nite ngt. 1 Lines, is to the whole infinite Plane, as the Arch of 
a Circle drawn on the Point of Concourfe of thofe Lines as a 
Centre, intercepted between the faid Lines, is to the Circum- 
fetence of the Circle ; or as the Degrees of the Angle to the 
360 Degrees of a Circle. 

For an Example — 'Two infinite right Lines meeting at a 
right Angle on an infinite Plane, do include a quarter Part 
of the whole infinite Area of fuch a Plane : If two paral- 
lel infinite Lines be fuppofed drawn on fuch an infinite Plane, 
the rirea intercepted between them will belikewife infinite; 
but at the fame time will be infinitely lefs than the Space 
intercepted between two infinite Lines, that are inclined, 
tho' with never fo fmall an Angle, for that in the one 
Cafe the given finite Diftance of the parallel Lines di- 
minifhes the Infinity in one Degree of Dimenfion ; whereas 
in a Sector, thete is Infinity in both Dimensions; and con fe- 
quently the Quantities are one infinitely greater than the 
other, and there is no Proportion between them. 

From the fame Confideration arife three feveral Species 
of infinite Space or Solidity ; for a Parallelepiped, or a 
Cylinder infinitely long, is greater than any finite Magni- 
tude, how great foever ; and all fuch Solids fuppofed to be 
form'd on a given Bafis, are in proportion to one another, 
as thofe Bafes. But if two of thofe three Dimenfions are 
wanting, as in the Space intercepted between two parallel 
Planes infinitely extended, and at a finite diftance ; or with 
infinite length and breadth, with a finite thicknefs ; all fuch 
Solids fhall be as the given finite Diflances one to another. 

But thefe Quantities, tho' infinitely greater than the 
other, are yer infinitely lefs than any of thofe wherein all 

the three Dimenfions are infinite -Such are the Spaces 

intercepted between two inclined Planes infinitely extended ; 
the Space intercepted by the Surface of a Cone, or the 
Sides of a Pyramid, likewife infinitely continued, i$c. of 

alt 
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all which, notwithstanding the Proportions onfe to another, 
and to the to 7r£,v r or vait Abyfs of infinite Space (wherein 
is the Locus of all things that are, or can be j or to the 
Solid of infinite Length, Breadth, and Thicknefs taken all 

manner of ways) are eaflly affignable- For the Space- 

between two Planes is to the Whole, as the Angle of thofe 
Planes to the 360 Degrees of the Circle. As for Cones and 
Pyramids, they are as the fpherjeal Surface intercepted by 
them, is to the Surface of the Sphere ; and therefore Cones 
are as the verfed Sines of half their Angles, to the Diame- 
ter of the Circle : Thefe three forts of infinite Quantity 
are analogous to a Line, Surface, and Solid ; and, like 
them, cannot be compofed, or have any Proportion one to 
another. 

Quantities, in Algebra, are indeterminate Numbers, 
or things referr'd to Unity in the general. 

Quantities are properly the Subject of Algebra; which 
is wholly converfantin the Computation of fuch Quantities. 
See Algebra. 

The given Quantities are ufed to be noted by the firft 
Letters of the Alphabet a t b, c, d, Sec. the Quantities 
[ought by the laft z, y, x, &c. See Characters. 

Algebraical Quantities are of two kinds 5 Tofitive, and 
Negative. 

Pofitive, or Affirmative Quantities are thofe which 
are greater than nothing ; and which are affected with the 
Sign — f- prefix'd ; or fuppofed to be fo. See Positive. 

Negative, or 'Privative Quantities are thofe lefs than 
nothings which are affected with the Sign — > prefix'd. 
See Negative. 

Hence, 1. Since -f- is the Sign of Addition, and — the 
Sign of Subftraction 5 a pofitive Quantity is produced by 
adding any real Quantity to nothing 5 e.gr. o -J- 3 = 3 ; 
and o + a — + a. And a privative Quantity is produced 
by fubftracting any real Quantity out of nothing; e.gr. 
q — 3 = — 3 5 and o — a = — -a. 

For an Illuftration— Suppofe when you are quite 

dcftiiute of Money, fomebody gives you an hundred Pieces j 
you have then an hundred Pieces more than nothing ; which 
Pieces constitute % pofitive Quantity. 

On the contrary, fuppofe you have no Money, yet owe 
an hundred Pieces ; yi,u have then an hundred Pieces lefs 
than nothing 5 for you mufl pay an hundred Pieces to have 
juit nothing. This Debt is a negative Q^iantity. 

'\ hus in local Motion, Progrefs may be call'd a p$tiu& 
Quantity, and Regrcfs a negative one j becaufe the firft 
increafes, and the fecond dimmifhes the Space pafs'd 
tover. 

And in Geometry, if a Line drawn towards any Part be 
accounted an affirmative Quantity ; another the contrary 
way wiil he a negative one. 

3. P 'rival 'ive Quantities, therefore, are the Defects of 
foe pofitive Quantities ^hereby they are underflood ; and, 
contequentlj are no real Quantities : For we meafure the 
D c et} by the Quantity detective ; and thus it becomes in- 
telligible. 

Since one Defect may exceed another, (e.gr. if feven be 
wanting, the Defect is areaterthan if only three be wanting) 
and fince privative Quantities are the Defect oi real Quan- 
tities'-, on privative Quantity 'being taken a certain Num- 
ber of times, may exceed another. Wherefore privative 
Quantities are homogeneous to one another. 

4. But (ii ce the Defects of a pofitive Quantity taken any 
number of times can never exceed the pofitive Quantity, 
but grows ftill the more deficient 5 privative Quantities 
are heterogeneous to pofitive ones. 

5. Since, then, privative Quantities are heterogeneous 
to pofitive ones, homogeneous to privative ones ; there can 
be no Ratio between^ privative and a pofitive Qiiantity, 
but there is a Ratio between privative ones. £. gr. 

■ — 5 » . — j*» : : 3: 5. The Ratio, here, is the fame as if 
the Quantities were, pofitive . But it may be noted, that 
between 1 and — 1 , and between — 1 and j, the Ratio is 
very different. 

Addition a/Quantities, i. If the Quantities denoted 
by the fame Letter be affected with the fame Sign, the 
Numbers prefix'd to 'em are added as in common Arithme- 
tic. 2. If they be affected with different Signs, the Ad- 
dition is changed into Subftraction ; and to the Remainder 
is prefix'd the Sign of the greater. ;. Quantities denoted 
by different Letters, are added by means of the Sign -f- j 
as in the following Example. 
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9#-f-4C — 3d- 



•4g 



a — b 



a—b-j-c 



Subjir a ft ion of Qv ant it ies 5 fee Substruction. 
Mu tipiication andSDivifion ^/Quantities 5 fee Mul- 
tiplication and Division. 



Combination of "Quantities ; fee Combination. 

If a poutive Quantity be multiply'd, or divided by 
another pofitive Quantity, the Refult is a pofitive Quan- 
tity. * PS - 

2. If a negative Quantity be multiply'd, or divided by 
a pofitive, the RefuLt is a negative. 

3. If a negative Qttantity be multiply'd, or divided by 
another negative, the Rel'ult is a pofitive. 

4. If a pofitive Quantity be multiply'd, or divided by a 
negative, the Refult is a negative Quantity. 

Quantity, in Grammar, is the Meafure, or Magni- 
tude of the Syllables ; or that which determines them to 
be call'd long, or fhort. See Grammar, Prosody. 

This Quantity is the Object of Profody $ and it is 
the regard to this that diitinguifhes Verfe from Prole. See 
Veb.se. 

The Oeconomy and Arrangement of the Quantities, i. e. 
the diftribution of long and fhort Syllables, make what 
we call the Numbers. See Numbers. 

The Quantities are ufed to be dittinguifh'd among the 
Grammarians by the Characters ^ port, and ~ long. 
See Character. 

The Proportion betwixt the long and fhort Syllables may 
be generally nVd the fame as between the Crochet and 
Quaver in Mufic 5 viz,, as 2 to 1. See Time. 

In molt Languages there are fome Syllables whofe Quan- 
tities vary, as the Meafure requires ; as in the Englift 
Record and Record. 

Some Authors confound the Qjtant it ies with the Accent : 
But the difference is glaring ; tiie former being the length 
or fhortnefs of a Syllable, the latter rhe raifing or falling of 
the Voice. See Accent. 

From two Quantities, viz. long and fhort Syllables, arife 
all the Varieties of Poetic Feet, which ate very great. 
Horace alone ufes no lefs than twenty-eight. Yet rhe 

Greeks went vaftiy beyond the Romans in this refpi'd i 

In effect, as many ways as two Quantities may be varied 
by compoficion, and tranfpofition from two to fix Syllables, 
fo many different Feet have the Greek Poets contrived, and 
that under diftinct Names, to the Number of 124. Tho* 
it is the Opinion of fome of the Learned, that Poetical 
Numbers may be fufficiently explain'd from the Feet of 
two or three Syllables, into which the reft are to be 
refolved. 

The Feet form'd by the Antients of the long and fhort 
Syllables immediately 5 are the Spondee, confiiiing of two 
long Syllables j the Pyrrhic, of two fhort ones ; the tro- 
chee, of a long and fhort Syllable ; and the Iambic, of a 
long and fhort Syllable. See Spondee, Trochee, Iam- 
bic, &c- 

Thofe of three Syllables are the Molojl, confiding of 
three long Syllables j the 'Tribrach of three fhort ones; 
the ^Datlyl of one long and two fhort Syllables; and the 
A'tapefi of two fhortand one long Syllable. See Dactyl, 
Anap&st, Tribrach, X3c. 

The Englifb Tongue admits of no Feet above two Syl- 
lables, tho' both the Latin and Greek allow of fix. 

Our Heroic Verfes confift of five long and five fliort 
Syllables intermix'd alternately ; tho' not fo ftrictly but 
that the Order may be difpenfed withall. Dryden varies 
them with admirable Beauty > fometimes his Heroic Verfe 
begins with along Syllable follow'd by two fhort ones. 

The truth is, the Quantity of the Syllables is but little 
fix'd in tho modern Tongues, and there is (till lefs regard 
had to it in the Composition of modern Verfes 1 ■■ -The 
want of Feet, or rather the fhortnefs and uniformity of our 
Feet, makes a world of difference between the Numbers 
of the antient and modern Verfe. Our Poets are fetter'd, 
and their Fetters are fo fhort, but two poor Links, that it's 
no wonder they can make no extraordinary Motions. 

The Antients fubfifted by their Quantities alone ; fo well 
were they diltinguifh'd, and fuch a Variety and Harmony 
did they afford. Our Quantities make fuch poor Mufic, 
that we are forced to call in the Gothic Aids uf Rhime to 
diftinguifhour Verfe from Profe. See Ode. 

Yet have Attempts been made to fettle our Verfe on 
the antient and natural footing of Quantities, in exclufion 
of Rhime, and with fuch fuccefs too, (witnefs the Immor- 
tal Paradife Loft) as fee ms to leave the practice of Rhi- 

ming iLexcufable The French have likewife attempted 

the fame in their Tongue, particularly jfodelet, and after 
him Pafquier, Pajferat, and Rapin ; but they have all 
fail'd. See Rhime. 

QUANTUM meruit, an Action upon the Cafe, grounded 
upon a Promife to pay a Man for doing fo much as he fhould 
deferve or merit. 

QUARANTA1N, in old Law-Books wrote Quaren- 
tene, or Quarantena, denotes the Space of forty 
Days. 

The Term is borrow 'd from the French ; and is fome- 
times ufed for the time of Lent. See Len t. 

Qua. 
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§>vaYantaiiiof 'the King, is a Truce of forty Days ap- 
pointed by S. Louis ; during which it was exprefsly forbid 
to take any Revenge of the Relation or Friends of People* 
who had fought, wounded, or affronted each other in 
words. 



Quae ant ain is particularly ufed for the Term of forty through 'em. See Wheel, 



As the Hole advances, and their common Ladder becomes 
too fhort, they apply a particular Ladder for the purpofe — 
When they have got through the Earth, and are arrived at 
the firltBank, or Stratum j they begin to apply their Wheel 
and Baskets to discharge the Stones as tail as tbev dig 



Days, which Veffels, coming from Places fufpected of Con- 
tagion, are obliged towait in certain Places appointed, to 
air themfclves e'er they come into Port. 

QuARANTAIN, QuARANTENE, CT QjJ ARENTEN A, !H 

Law, is a Benefit allow'd by the Laws of England to the 
Widow of a Man dying feizedof Land 5 whereby /he may 
challenge to continue in his Capital MelTuage, or Chief 
Manfion-Hoiife (f6 it be not a Cattle) for the fpace of forty 

Days after his deceafe If the Heir, or any other 

Perfon attempt to eject her, fhe may have the Writ de 
§*iiar&ntina habenda ; which lies for a Widow to enjoy her 
Quarantine. 



~ §>uarantene is alfo ufed for a quantity of Ground contain- 
ing torty Perches. §>uatuor Carucatas terra? arabilis, 

cmtinentes in Longitudine 8 Quarentenas, %$ 8 Quarentenas 
in Latitudinc. Chart, Withlafii Reg. Merc, apud Ingulf. 

Q_aranrena in London ponctur pro refpeBu habend. per 
4.0 Dies poft- Summonitionem per breve Regis ut confu- 
lant, tsc. Jifibi viderint cxpedire. MS. de temp. Ed. 3. 

QUARANTIA, in the Venetian Polity, a Court of Ju- 
dicature compofed of forty Judges. 

The Venetians have an old Civil §>uarantia, nezv Civil 
J^ttarantia, and Criminal §>uarantia. 

The Criminal £hiarantia takes Cognizance of all Crimes break it in breadth. 



They ufually find feven of thefe different Strata, or Beds 
of Stones, of different Heights, and ferving for different 
Purpofes ; tho' the Number as well as Order wherein they 
follow is various. See Strata, 

As to the draining of the Srone, 2. e. the freeing it from 
the Bed ; they find that common Stones, at leait the fofter 
kinds, as they lie, have two Grains 5 a cleaving Grain run- 
ning parallel with the Horizon, and a breaking Grain per- 
pendicular thereto After uncoping, then, i. e. clearing 

the Earth from off" it, they obierve by the Grain where 
the Stone will cleave, and there drive inagood Number of 
Wedges till they have thus cleft it from the red of the Rock. 

This done, they proceed to break it : In order to which, 
applying the Ruler to it at both ends, (ten, e.gr. or twelve 
Inches a-part, according to the Ufes the Stone is intended 
for J they ftrike a Line, and by this cut a little Channel 
with their Stone-Ax 3 and in the Channel fet five or fix 
Wedges (fuppofing the Srone three or four Foof) driving 
'em in very carefully, with gentle blows, and frill keeping 
'em equally forward. 

Having thus broke 'em in length, (which they are able 
to do to half an Inch of any fize) applying a Square to the 
ftraight Side, they ftrike a Line, and proceed as before to 



except thefe agamit the State ; which belongsto the Coun- 
cil of Ten The neiv Civil £>uarantia judges of Ap- 
peals made from Sentences pals'd by Judges out of the 

Cit) The old Civil §>uarantia, takes Cognizance of 

Appeals from Sentences ot lubaltern Judges in the City. 

QUAKE e\ecit infra 'Termimim, a Writ which lies for 
a Leffee in Cafe he be calf out of his Farm before his 
Term be expir'd ; againft the Leffor or Feoffee that ejeils 
him. See Lease. 

It differs from the Ejcffiione firm<£, in that the former 
lies where the Leffor, after thcLcafe made, enfeoffs another 
who ejects the Ltffee; whereas the E]eBione firing lies 
againft any other Stranger that ejects him. See Ejection. 

The Eff-'ft. is the fame in both, viz- the Recovery of the 
Refidue of the Term. See Ejectione Firma. 

Quare Impedit, a Writ which lies for him who has 
purctiafed an Advowfon, again!! him that diffurbs him in 
the Right thereof, by preftneing a Clerk thereto, when the 
Church is void. See Advowson. 

lr differs from the Writ Affifa ultima prcefentationis, 
which lies where a Man or his Ancestors formerly prefented ; 

this other lying for him who is the Purchafer himfelf ■ 

"Where a Man may have the Jlffifa, he may have this Writ 5 
but Aor contrariwife. See AssisA. 

Quare Incumbravit, a Writ which lies againft the 
BilKop, who, within fix Months after the Vacation of a 
Benefice, confers it on his Clerk, while two others are 
contending at Law for the Right of Prefenting. See Pre- 
sentation, &c 

Quare 11011 admi 'fit ; a Writ which lies againft the 
Bifhop for refuting to admit his Clerk who has recover'd in 
a Plea of Advowfon. 

Qviare non permittit, is a Writ that lies for one who 
has a Right to prelent for a turn againft the Proprietary. 

Quare obftruxit, a Writ that lies for him who having 
Plight to pafs thro' his Neighbour's Grounds, cannot enjoy 
the fame by reafon the Owner has fenced it up. 

QUAREL, Querela, in Law, properly relates to 
perlonal Actions, or at moft to mixed, wherein the Plain- 
tiff is call'd Querens, and in all Declarations ofTrefpafsit 
is faid, Queritur. . S;;e Action, Plaintiff, £5^. 

Yet if a Man releafe all Quarels t or ®uerels fa Man's 



This Method of drawing is found vaftly preferable to 

that where the Stones are broken at random One Load 

of the former is found to do the Bufinefs of a Load and a 
half of the latter. 

But it may be obferv'd, that this cleaving Grain being 
generally wanting in the harder Stones 5 to break up thefe 
in the Quarries, they have great heavy Stone- Axes where- 
with they work down a deep Channel into the Stone, and 
into this Channel, a-top, lay two Iron Bars, driving their 
Iron Wedges between thefe Bars. 

Some, in drawing of Stone, efpecially the very hard 
kind, make ufe of Gun-Powder, and with very good 

effect In order to which, making a fmall Perforation 

pretty deep into the Body of the Rock, fo as to have that 
thicknefs of Reck over it judg'd proper to be blown up 
at once ; at the further end of the Perforation they difpofc 
a convenient quantity of Gun- Powder, filling up all the reft 
with Stones and Rubbifh fbongly ramm'd in, except a little 

Space for the Train By this means is the Rock blown 

into feveral Pieces, moft of *em not too unwieldy for a 
Workman to manage. See Gun-Powder. 

Quarry, Quarrel, in Glaziery, a Pane, or Piece of 
Glals cut in a Diamond Form. See Glass. 

Quarries, or Quairels of Glafs are of two Kinds, viz. 
Square, and Long ; each whereof is of different Sizes, ex- 
prels'd by the dumber of 'em which makes a Foot of 
Glafs, viz. Sths, icths, nths, 151ns, i8ths, and aoths 5 
but all the Sizes are cut to the fame Angles, the acute Angle 
being 77 19' in the Square Quarries, and 67° 22' in the 
long ones. See Glaziery. 

The word Quarry feems form'd by Corruption from 
Quarrel, (which fee unlefs we'll fuppofe it to come im- 
mediately from the French quarre, fquare. 

Quarry, in Falconry, is the Game or Fowl which the 
Hawk is in purfuit of, or has kill'd. See Hawk and 
Hawking. 

Among Hunters, the Quarry is fometimes ufed for part 
of the Vifcera of the Beaft taken 5 given by way of Re- 
ward to the Hounds. See Hunting. 

QUART, q. d. Fourth, in Mufic, Fencing, Gaming, &c. 
SeeFouRTH, Guard, Picq^uet, &c. 

Quart, is particularly ufed for a diminutive Meafure, 



own Deed being taken moft ftrongly againft himfelf) Que,- containing one fourth or a quarter of fome other Meafure! 



rel includes all Actions; and accordingly all Actions, both 
Real and Perfonal, are hereby releafed. SccRelease. 

QUARERA, or Qoaratia ; fee Quarry. 

QUARREL, i n Law, feeQuAREL. 

Quarrel of Glafs ; fee Quarry. 

The Word is form'd by diminution from the Latin 
'quadratum, or the French quarre, fquare 5 or, perhaps, 
immediately from the Italian quadrello, little fquare. 

QUARRY, in our antient Writers call'd QuArera, 
Quadrata, Quaratia, a Place under Ground, outof 
which are dug Marble, Free-Srone, Slate, Lime-Stone, or 
other Matters proper for Building. See Stone. 

See the feveral Kinds of Quarries, under the feveral Ar- 
ticles, Marble, Slate, f$c. 

For Quarries of Free Stone, they firft open a Hole in 
manner of a Well, twelve or fourteen Foot in Diameter -, 
and the Rubbifh drawn out with a Windlafs in large Ofier 
Baskets, they heap up all around; placing their Wheel, 
which is to draw up the Stones, thereupon. 



See Measure. 

Thus the Englifi Quart is a fourth of a Gallon, or two 
Pints; the Roman §<uart, or gtuartarius, was the fourth 
part of a Congius. See Gallon, Pint, Conoius, &c. 

The French, from whom we borrow the Word, befides 
their §>uart, or Tot of two Pints, have various other 
Quarts, diftinguifh'd by the whole whereof they are quar- 
ters ; as Quart de Muid, Quart de Soijfeau. See Muid 
and Bushel. 

They have alfo their £%uart of a Yard, &c. See Quar- 
ter. 

QUARTAN, iMedicine, an intermitting Fever, or 

Ague,where the Fit eturns every third day. See Fever, £yc. 

It is call'd Quartan, q.d. fourth, by reafon the two fick 

days are reckon'd, which, with the two intermitting ones, 

make four. See Tertian- 

QU ARTATION, among Refiners, a Method of purify- 
ing Gold, by melting three parts of Silver with one of 
Gold 5 and then calling the Mixture into Jqtta fortis ; 

which. 
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which difTolving the Silver, leaves the Gold at bottom, in 
form of a black Powder, See Refining. 

Quertatimh what we more ufually call 'Parting, or the 
Depart. See Depart ; fee alfo Gold, £gc. 

QUARTELOIS, Cartelois, or Cotuca, Surtouts, or 
upper Garments with Coats of Arms quarter'd on 'em, wore 
by the antient Knights in their Military Expeditions. See 
Surtout, CohrofArms, tSc, / 

QUARTER, the fourth part of a Whole, or Integer di- 
vided into four equal Portions. See Fourth. 

In working of Fractions the Quarter is exprefs'd by f , 
three Quarters by J. See Fractions. 

QUARTER, in Weights, isa fourth part of theQuintal, 
or Hundred Weight. SeeQ_uiNTAL. 

ThtQuarteris 28 Pounds Avoirdupois. See Hundred 
Weight,' Pound, Avoirdupois, cifc. 



QUA 

is a Quarter fingle, 



or alone \ as 



Franc Quarter, 
that hereto adjoining. 

This makes one of the honourable Parts of a Coat. See 
Ordinary. 

Quarter pierced, in Heraldry, is ufed when there is a 
Hole or fquare Figure made in the middle of a Crofs. See 
Pierced. 

Quarter Bullet, a Bullet quarter'd into four or eight 
Parts. See Bullet, Shot, &c. 

Quarter is alfo ufed for a Canton, or Divifion of a 
City ; confiding of feveral Hies, (Sc. feparated from fome 
other Quarter by a River, a great Street, or other 
Boundary. 

Such are the twenty Quarters of the City of Paris 

Antient Rome was divided feveral times, under its feveral 
' Augmentations, into Quarters, call'd Regions; as i 



Quarter is alfo a dry Meafure containing 8 Bufhels obicrv'd in theTopogTaphicj of AureliusViBor Onupbrivs 
flriked ; or the fourth part of a Chaldron. See Measure, Panviuius, Marillan, Pyrro Zigorio, Boiffard, and other 
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tfc. 

Quarter mm frumenti conjlat ex oilo Bujfellis. Fleta. 
See riusHEi., Chaldron, &c. 

Quarter, in Law, Quarterium Anni^ is the fourth 
Part of a Year. See Y ear. 

Hence the Days whereon thofe Quarters flatedly com- 
mence, are call'd Quarter-days. See Day, 

Quarter-days are the 25th of March call'd Lady-day ; 
the 2+th of June, call'd Midfummer- day ; the 29th of 
September, call'd Michaelmas-day ; and the 25th of De- 
cember, or Chrijlmas day. 

Quarter Sejjions, a Court held Quarterly, by the 
Juftices of Peace of each County, alternately, in the chief 
Towns thereof, appointed by the Cufios Rotulorum. See 
Sessions, Justice, ££c. 

Hither the Grand Inqueft, or Jury of the County is fum- 
moned to appear, who upon Oath are to enquire of all 
Traytots, Heretics, Thieves, Murderers, Coiners, Rioters, 
^c. See Inquest. 

Thofe who appear to be guilty are by the faid Juftices 
committed to Prifon, to be tried at the next Affizes, when 
the Judges go their Circuits. See Judge, Assize, ££<;. 

Quarter, in Navigation A Quarter of a Point, 

Wind, or Rhumb, is the fourth part of a Cardinal Point, 
Wind, or Rhumb ; or of the diitance between two Cardi- 
nal Points, Winds, i$c. See Point, Wind, and Rhumb. 

The Quarter contains an Arch of n° 15'. 

The Quarter is what Wolfius, with regard to the other 
Divisions, calls a fecondary Point of the fecond Order. Sec 
Cardinal Point, &c. 

Quarter Wind, at Sea, is a lateral, or fide Wind ; or 
a Wind which does not blow in Stern, but a little a-fide of 
it. See Wind. 

Properly, the Qtiarter Wind is that which comes in abaft 
the Main-Mall Shrowds, even with the Quarter of the 
Ship. 

The Quarter Wind is the beft of all Winds, as beating 
into all the Sails ; whereas a Wind blowing full in Stern, 
is kept off by the Sails of the Mizzen. SeeSAiLiNG. 

Quarter of a Ship, is that part of the Ship's Hull, 
which lieth from the Steerage-Room to theTranfom. See 
Ship. 

Quarter Deck, of a Ship, is that aloft the Steerage, 
reaching to the Round-houfe. See Deck. 

Quarter, in Aftronomy The Moon's Period, or 

Lunation, is divided into four Stages, or Quarters ; con- 
taining each from feven to eight Days. See Moon and 
Lunation. 

The firft Quarter is from the new Moon to the Quadra- 
ture j the fecond thence to the full Moon, £S?c. See Qua- 
drature, &c. 

Quarter, in Heraldry, isa Term ufed for a Scutcheon, 
or Coat of Arms. See Escutcheon. 

In this fenfe there are fixteen Quarters required to prove 
Nobility, in Companies or Orders where none but Nobles 
are admitted. See Nobility. 

The Word Qiiarters, requir'd as a Proof of Nobility, is 
derived hence , that they ufed antiently to put the Coats of 
Arras of the Father, Mother, Grand-father, and Grand- 
mother on the four Corners of the Tomb of the Deceafed — 
In Flanders and Germany we frequently fee Tombs that 
have eight, fixteen, and even thirty-two Quarters. See 
To MR. 

QUARTER is alfo apply'd to the Parts, 
or Members of the firft Divifion of a 
Coat that is quartered, or divided into four 
Quarters; as in the Figure adjoining. See 

QUARTERING. 

The King of Great Britain in the firft 
Quarter beats Gules three Lions paflant 

Or, ££<". In the fecor.d Quarter he bears 

Azure three Flowers deLys, %3c. 



Antiquaries. See Region. 

In many Cities there are Commifjaries of the Quarter ap- 
pointed to look to the Polity thereof The Pno.-of the 

Caporions accounts himfelf the Chief, and Colonel of ths 
fourten Regions, or Quarters of Rente. Mafcurat, p. 134. 

Quarter, in War, the Place allotted to certain Forces 
to live, lodge, and incamp upon, during a Siege or the 
like. See Incampment. 

The General's Quarter is that where the General lodges 

and incamps in Perfon They ufe to make Lines of 

Communication, to join the feveral Quarters together. See 
Line. 

The Quarters of a Siege are the principal Incampments, 
ferving to (top the Avenues of a Place. See Siege. 

Quarter Mafter, an Officer in the Armv,whereofthere 

are leveral kinds $ viz The 

Quarter- Mafier General, whofe Eufinefs is to provide 
good Quarters for the whole Army. See Quarters. 

Quarter-Mafier of a Regiment of Foot, wno is to provide 
Quarters for his Regiment. See Regiment. 

Quarter-Mafier of a Troop of Horfe, who is to provide 
Quarters for his relpective Troop. See Troop. 

QuARTER-Afo/Jej- is alfo an Officer aboard a Ship, of 
which there are more or fewer according to her Burthen.— 
Their Bufinefs is to rummage in the Hold on all Occafions, 
to overlook the Steward in his delivery of Vifluals to the 
Cook, and in his pumping and drawing out the Beer 5 
and in general, to take care there be no wafle. 

He is alfo to mind the Ship's Loading, which is the Eufi 
nefs he is chiefly employ'd about. See Loading, i£'c. 
Quarter is alfo ufed for any Lodgment made in the 

Field or Campaign out of a Siege Thus, they fay, the 

General has extended his Quarters a £ood way The 

Enemy coming made him contract his Quarters. 
Winter Quarters, is the Place allotted Troops to pafs 

the Winter Seafon in.- Wherein thefe differ from 

Garrifon, fee Garrison. 

The Term is alfo ufed for the Time they continue in this 
Lodgment ; and for the Advantages the Captains make 

thereof Thus they fay, fuch a Regiment was put to 

Winter- Quarters in fuch a Village The Winter-Quar- 
ters only held three Months Each Captain will make 

at lead a thoufand Crowns of his Winter-Quarters, 
hi Spain they have alfo Summer- Quarters. 
Quarters of Refrejhment , isfome well-provided fertile 
Spot, to which Troops that have been much fatigu'd 
and harafs'd, are fent to recover their Strength, or Health ; 
even duting the Seafon of the Campaign. See Reeresii- 

M E N T. 

Quarter of AffemUy, is the Place of Rendezvous, 
where the Troops are to meet and draw up, for a March. 
See Parade. 

There are alfo Quarters affign'd for the Huckfters, and 
their Equipage. 

Quarter is alfo the Safety, and good Treatment pro- 
mifed to Perfons, or Troops that furrender, and lay down 
their Arms — Thus they fay the Enemy begg'd Quarter. 

The Phrafe took its rife from an Agreement antiently 
made between the Dutch and Spaniards, that the Ranfom 
of an Officer, or Soldier, fhould be n quarter oi his Pay— = 
Hence, to beg Qtiarter was to offer a quarter of their Pay 
for their Safety j and to refufe Qtiarter was not to accept 
of that Compofition for their Ranfom. See Ransom. 

Quarter Round, in Architecture, isa Term ufed by 
the Workmen for any Moulding, in general, whofe Contour 
is either a perfect Quadrant, or quarter of a Circle, or ap- 
proaches near that Figure. See Moulding. 

The Architects ufually call it Ovolo ; P'itruvius the 
Echinus. See Ovolo and Echinus. 

Quarter Staff, a long Staff or Pole, here by Forefters, 
Park-keepers, &c. as a Badge of their Office ; and occa- 
fionally ufed as a Weapon. 

11 F Quarter. 
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Parts. Walfmghdm in Ric.z. AuditnmiSConfeJfnmtur- 
pifftma fcelera traBationi, Sufpendio, 'iecollationi, E\en-' 
terationi £S> Quarterizationi adjudicavit. 

QUARTERLY, in Heraldry, a Pcrfon is faid to bear 
Quarterly, when he bears Arms quarter'd. See Quar- 



tering. 



Quarter Wheeling, or Quarter of Converfion, in 
the Military An, is a Motion whereby the From of a Body 
of Men is turn'd round to where the Flank was ; thus 
making a quarter of a Circle. See Conversion, Whee- 
ling, gJc. . 

If it be done to the Right, the Man in the right Angle 
keeps his Ground, and faces about, while the reft wheel ; 
if to the Left, the left. hand Man keeps his Place, Be. See 
Evolution. . . 

Quarters, in a Clock, are little Bells which lound 
the Quarters of nn Hour. See Clock, Hour, Be. 

Quarters, in Building, thofe flight upright 
Timber, placed between the Punchions and Polls 
lath upon. , , ,, rn, r 1 

They are of two kinds, fwgle and double— -The fwgle 
garters are fawn to two Inches thick and tour Inches 
broad ; the double four Inches fquare. 

QUARTER1DGE, Money paid quarterly, or by the 

Quarter. , „,. 

QUARTERING, in ihe Sea-Language WhenaShip 

under fail goes at large, neither by a Wind nor before a 
Wind, but' as it were betwixt both ; fhe is faid to go <guar- 
tering. See Sailing. 

The Term is alfo ufed when a Ship fails with quarter 
Winds. See Quarter Wind. 

Quartering, in Gunnery, is when a Piece or Urd- 
nance is fo travelled, thut it will flioot on the fame Line, 
or on the fame Point of the Compafs as the Ship's Quarter 
bear.*. 

Quartering, in Heraldry, the dividing a Coat into 
four "or more Quarters, or Quarterings ; by parting and 
coupins- See Quarter and Quarterings. 

The^King of Great Britain quarters with Great Britain, 
France, Ireland, Brunfixick, &c. See Quarterly. 

Counter QUARTERING aCoat, is when the Quarters 
are quarter'd over again, or fubdivided each into four. 

There are Counter-quarter 'd Costs which have twenty or 
twenty-five Quarters. 

Quarterings, call'd alfo Partitions and Comparti- 
rr.ents are the feveral Coats born on an Efcutcheon ; or the 
feveral Divifions made in it, when the Arms of feveral 

Families are to be placed on the fame Shield, on account of fi£ „ craw f had proceeded to Excommunication, but that 
Intermarriages, or the like. See Escutcheon, Shi eld, roiycrates, naapro ceo "cu^^ ,l,.Jr.~„, 

He. 

Colombiere reckons twelve forts of Quarterings ; but other 
Authors give us more. viz. Party per Pale, di- 
viding the Efcutcheon from top to bottom. See Pale.— 
Party per Crofs, dividing irf om fide to fide. See Cross. 
— Party of fix Pieces, when the Efcutcheon is divided 

' into fix Parts or Quarters Party of ten ; of twelve ; 

of fixteen ; of twenty ; and of thirty-two, when there are 



fo many Partitions respectively. 

Others give the Divifions in another manner : As 
Party per Crofs— per Pale— per Chief— per Pale Inclave— 
per Bend dcxtej— per Bend finifter— per Chevron— Barry 
Bendy of eight Pieces— Paleways of fix Pieces— Barry of 
fix Pieces — Barry of eight Pieces — Bendy of fix— Cheeky 
— Fufilly, or Lozengy— Paly Bendy, or Bendy Lozengy — 
Barry Bendy Lozengy, or Bend Lozengy — Gyronny — 
Barry Lozengy counterchanged — Waved of fix Pieces- 
Barry Nebule of fix Pieces— Party per Saltier— Party per 
Pale in Point. See further under the refpeBive Articles. 

Colombiere obferves, that thirty two is ihe greater! Num- 
ber ufed in France, but that the Englijb and Germans 
fometimes extend to forty ; as a Teftimony of the Truth 
whereof, he fays, he faw the Efcutcheon of the Earl of 
Zeicejler, Embaffador Extraordinary in France in the 
Year 1639, divided into the Number of forty ; and fome, 
he affirms, do go on ro fixty-four feveral Coats. 

Bur a Multitude of Quarters makes a Confufion ; and 
accordingly all the Writers of Armoury cry out againft it 

as an Abufe The firft lnftance of Quartering whereof 

we have any Account, is faid to be in the Arms of Renate 
King of Sicily, &c. in the Yeari4-35, who quarter'd the 
Arms of Sicily, Arragon, Jerufalem, &c. 

William Wichlcy obferves, that fuch Quarterings are 
much properer for a Pedigree to be lock'd up in a Cheft, 
and occafionally produced as an Evidence for the clearing or 
afcertaining of Alliances of Families, or Titles to Lands, 
££?c. than to be borne as a Cognizance. 

In Blazoning, when the Quartering is perform'd per 
Crofs, the two' Quarters a-top are number'd the firft and 
fecond ; and thofe at bottom the third and fourrh 5 begin- 
ning to tell on the right fide When the Quartering is 

by a Saltier &c. the Chief and Point are the firft and 
fecond Quarters, the right fide the third, the left the 
fourth. 

Quartering isfometimesalfoufedforthediftinguifhing 
of younger Brothers from Elder, See Difference. 

QUARTERIZATION, Quartering, part of the 
Punifhment ofaTraytor, by dividing his Body into four 



The King of Great Britain bears Quarterly of four ; in 
the firft quarter. Gules, SSc. Great Britain: In the fe- 
cond, Azure, Sic. Ireland, &c. 

QUARTERN, or Quarteron, a Diminutive of 

Quart ; fignifying a quarter of a Pint ; as a Quart does a 

Pieces of quarter of a Gallon. See Quart. 

ufed to QUARTILE, an Afped of the Planets when they are 

three Signs, or 90 Degrees diflant from each other. See 

Aspect. 

The guartile Afpeft is mark'd thus, Q. See Cha- 
racter. 

QUARTO, or 4'», a Book, whereof four Leaves, or 
eight Pages, makeaSheet. See Volume, Book-S;^- 

ing, &c. „, . 

QUARTO Xlecimans, Quarto Deciimm, an antient 
Sect in the Church, who maintain'd that Eafter was always 
to be celebrated conformably to the Cuftom of the Jews, 
on the 14th day of the Moon in the Month of March, 
whenfoever that Day fell out. See Easter. 

And hence their Name Quarto decimam, q. d. Four- 
teenthers. See Passover. ..'_.. 

The Afiatics were mightily attach d to this Opinion, pre- 
tending it was built on the Authotity of St. John, who was 
their Apoftle ; and Pope Viiior could never bring 'em to 
Obedience in this Poini, tho' he was upon the point of Ex- 
communicating them Some are of opinion he aaually 

did Excommunicate them, but it is more probable he con- 
tented himfelf with Menaces. 

•Polycrates, Bifhop of Ephefus, wrote a long and warm 
Letter, in the Name of all the Eifhops of Apt, \oVlBor 
and the Church of Rome, wherein he explain'd at large 
the Ufage of thofe Churches with regard ro the Celebration 
of Ealter ; and maintain'd, that herein they only fclkw'd a 
conftant Tradition that had obtam'd immutably among 'em 
from the Time of the Apoftle St. John, who died al Ephe- 
-But the Pope not futisty'd with this Anfwcr of 
.„.«, had proceeded to Excommunication, bur that 
fome of the moft eminent Bifhops, among the reft Irenms, 
interpofed, and diffuaded him from difturbing the Peace of 
the Church by excommunicating a People for adhering to 
what they accounted a Tradition. 

QUASHING, in Law, the overthrowing and annulling 

athing. See Annulling. An Array return'd by one 

that has no Franchife, fhall be Quafh'd. Coke on Ltttl. 

QUASI Contrail, in the Civil-Law, an Act which has 
not the Ariel Form of a Conttacr, but yet has the force 
thereof. See Contract. . . 

In a Contract there muft be the mutual Confcnt ot both 
Parties ; whereas in a Quafl ContraB, one Party may be 
bound or obligated to the other without having given his 
Confent to the Act whereby he is obliged. 

For an Example 1 have done your Bufinefs, in your 

Abfence, without your Procuration ; and it has fucceeded 
to your Advantage : I have then an Adion againft you for 
the recovery of what I have disburfed, and you an Action 
againft me to make me give an account of my Admini- 
ftration : Which amounts to a QuaflContraB. 

Quasi Crime, or Quasi DehB, in the Civil-Law, the 
Action of a Perfon who does Damage, or Evil involun- 

The Reparation of Quafi Crimes, confifts in making good 
the Damages with Intereft. 

Qu &.si-modo Sunday, Low Eafter- Sunday, or the next 
Sunday after Eafter ; thus call'd from the initial Words of 
the lntroit of the Mafs for the Day, Quafi mode geniti In- 
fantes. See Sunday. 

In antient Deeds thefe Words were fignifiedby q.m.g. 

QUATER-Ctajfe, quatre Coufvns; fourth Coufins, or 
the laft Degree of Kindred. See Cousin, Consangui- 
nity, i£c. . , '•' ., 

Hence, when Perfons are at variance, tis laid they are 
not quater, or cater Coufms. 

QUATRE Nations, q. d. Four Nations, a College 
founded in 1661, by Cardinal Mazarin ; for the Education 
and Maintenance of fixty Childten.Natives of the four Coun- 
treys conquer'd by the King, viz. fifteen for <Piguerol and 
Italy, fifteen for Alfatia, twenty for Flanders, and ten for 
Rouffltlon. See College. 

QUATUOR Vir, in Antiquity, frequently wrote 
IIII.VIR, a Roman Magiftrate who had three Colleagues 
join'd with him in the fame Adminiftration. 

To the Quatuor-viri was committed the Charge ot Lon- 
dufling and~Settling the Colonies fern into the Provinces. 

See Colony. ,- ■ 

Upon 
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Upon unlucky Accidents, and other dangerous Affairs, it 
was ufual to create Quataor-virs with Commiffion to take 
Care ne quid detrimenti Refpiblica caferet, that the Re- 
public were not prejudiced. 

There were alfo Quatuor-viri appointed to infpeci and 
take Care of Repairs, Be. 

QUAVER, in Mufic, a Meafure of Time, equal to one 
half of the Crochet, or one eighth of the Semibreve. See 
Time. 

The Quaver is mark'd by the Character ,f . See Cha- 
racter. 

The Englifi Quaver makes what the French call their 
Crocbue, Crochet ; becaufe of the Hook at bottom. See 
Crotchet. 

The Quaver is divided into two Semiquavers noted ej*, 
and four Demifemiquavers mark'd <^- 

QUAVERING, in Mufic, the A3 of trilling, or lea- 
king i or the running of a Divifion with the Voice. See 
Division. 

QUAY, Kay, a fpace of Ground paved on the Shore 
of a River, or Fort ; defined for the loading and unloading 
of Merchandize. See Wharf. 

QUEEN, Regina, a Woman who holds the Crown of 
a Realm, fingly, and by Right of Blood. See Crown. 

The Name is alfo given by way of Courtefy to her that 
is married to the King'; call'd, by way of dillinaion, Queen 
Coafirt. 

The Widow of a King is call'd Queen "Dowager. See 
Dowager. 

Thefirlt is in all Con(tru£lion the fame with a King, and 
has the fame Power and Prerogative in all refpefts that the 
King has. See King. 

The Queen Ctmfirt is inferior, andaPerfon diftinft from 

the King Too' file be a Feme covert, yet may Ihe 

fue, and be fued in her own Name, may make Leafes, and 
Grants, Be. as a Feme file. See Wife and Feme. 

She has feveral other Prerogatives Tho' an Alien, lhe 

may purchafe Lands in Fee-fimple, without either Natura- 
lization, or Denization ; fhe may prefent to a Benefice ; 
nor is Plenarty a Bar again!! her more than againft the 

King She mall not be amerced if lhe be non-fuited in 

any Action ; may not be impleaded till firft petitioned. 

To confjjire her Death, or violate her Chaflity, is High- 
Trcafon. She had antiently a Revenue of Queen gold; 
which fee. 

At prefent fhe hath a very large Dower, wiih, a Royal 
Court and Officers apart. 

The Queen Dowager has this particular, that me lofes 
not her Dignity tho' fhe marries a private Gentleman 
Thus, Queen Katberine, Widow of Henry V. Vxing married 
to Owen af -fheodore Eiq; maintained her Aflion as Queen 

of England Much lels does the Queen by Inheritance, 

folio* her Husband's Condition, or is fubjeft as other 
Queens, but is Sovereign to her own Husband, as Queen 
Mary was to King 'Phidf i unlefs it be otherwife appointed 
by Parliament. 

The Word Queen is deriv'd from the Saxon Cpen, Cwen, 
Uxor, the Wife of any one, but apply'd by way of Excel- 
lency to the Wife of the King only; whence fire was an- 
tiently call'd the King's Queen; the Weft-Saxons having 
no other Name for a Queen, but the King's Wife, jiffer. 
is JElfred. Rebus, Be. 

She was alfo call'd Lady, in Saxon, Hlaitdia ; juft as 
Madame, or Madamoifille, are ftill ufed for the Wife, and 
Dauahter of the Duke of Orleans 

Queen Gold, Aurum Regin<s ; a Royal Revenue, be- 
longing to the Queen of England, during her Marriage to 
the King, both by Law, Cuftom, and Prefcription ; and 
payable°by divers Perfons (upon feveral Grants of the 
King) by way of Oblation out of Fines ; amounting to Ten 
Marks or upwards, viz. one full tenth part above the en- 
tire Fine ; e.gr. ten Pounds on every hundred Pounds Fine, 
Me. See Fine. 

This becomes a real Debt to the Queen, by the Name 
tXAurum Regin<e, upon the Party's bare Agreement with 
the King for a F'ine, and recording it; without any further 
Promife or Contrail for this tenth part extraordinary. 

Queen's Sencb. See King's "Bench, Be. 

QUE Eflate, in Law, a Plea whereby a Man entituling 
another to Land, fie. faith, that the fame Eflate which 
himfelf had, he now has from him. 

Thus, e.gr. the Plaintiff alledges, that fuch four Per- 
fons we're feiz'd of Lands, whereunto the Advowfon in 
queftion belong'd in Fee ; and who did prefent to it, and 

that afterwards the Church was vacant, que Eflate i.e. 

which Eftatehe now has, and by virtue thereof prtfenrs, £?c. 

Que eft meme, in Law, a Term ufed in ASions of Tref- 
pafs, Be for a direcF Juftification of the very Aft com- 
plain'd of by the Plaintiff as a Wrong. See Tresp ass. 

Thus in an Aflion upon the Cafe, the Plaintiff faying 
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at WilT in fiich fort, as he 



forced them to give up their Lands ; the Lord in his De- 
fence pleads, that he faid to them, if they would not de- 
part, he would fue them at Law — gtye eft meme, i.e. this 
being the fame Threatning that he ufed, the Delence is 
good. 

QUERELA, ghiarel, in Law— In an Adion where the 
Plaintiff is Querent, i.e. Complainant, h*s Brie, Com- 
plaint, or Declaration, was call'd Querela. See QUAR- 
REL. 

Querela coram Regc & Concilio, a Writ whereby one 
is call'd to juftify a Complaint of a Trefpafs againft the 
King himfelf ; before the King and his Council, 



of the 



g himlelt ; before the King and his Counci 

QJJERI'O. See Cuerpo. 

QUERR1ES, or Equerries, the Grooms 
King's Stables. See Equerry. 

Gentleman of the gtterry, is an Officer appointed to hold 
the King's Stirrup ufien he mounts on horfeback. See 
Gentleman. 

QUEST, or Inquest, an Inquifition ; or Inquiry made 
upon Oath of an Impannel'd Jury. See Inquest. 

Quest-^, Perfons chofe yearly in each Ward, to en- 
quire into Abufes, and Mifdemeanors, efpecially fuch as 
relate to Weights and Meafures. 

Quest, in Hunting, the Peeking out of Hounds 5 or the 
venting and winding of Spaniels. See Scent, Hound, 
Hunting, &c. 

The Word is form'd of the French quere, Search, of the 
Latin qitrffitum^ a thing fought. 

QUESTION, Qujestio 1 , in Logic, &c. a Proportion, 
w ho fe Truth a Perfon being inquifirive about, propofes it, 
by way of Interrogation, to another. See Interroga- 
tion. 

Logical J^uefiions are variously dift;ibuted ; the ordinary 
Divifion is into firft or primary £>v eft ions ; as, §>uid eft t 

What is fuch a Thing? And.fecondary, which arde out 

of ;he former ; as, How is t? 

Question, in Law fhe ^iieftion de Jure muft al- 
ways be diftinguifh'd from the $ueftion ds Fatlo. See 
Facto and Jure. 

The firft is decided by the Law, as explained and de- 
clared by the Judge; the f< coid is decided by the Proof 
of a Truth in difptfte. See Trial, Jury, &c. 

QUESTOR, Qujestor, an Officer in antient Rome, 
who had the Care ot the publick Treafure. See Trea- 
sure. 

The ^uejior-pip is very antient, as having been efta- 

bliftYd under tncKing.s In the Time of the Republick, 

the S-nate appointed §>ueftors in each Province, to aflift the 
Proconfuls, as Lieutcnams, or Treafurers, in the Admini- 
ftration of the Revenues : But under the Emperors, there 
was but one Queftor, or Treafutvr General of the Empire. 

Thofe interior, or fubordinate Queftors were call'd 

Commiffioners of the Queftor, Adjutgres Qu<efloris. 

The Queftors Office was originally confined to the Army. 

They paid the Soldiery, took charge of Moneys coming 

by Spoil and Plunder, £5?c. 

At length there were new ones erected to refide in the 
City, and to receive the public Money, Taxes, Tribute, $£c. 
— Their Number was increased, as the Empire increafed ; 
Sylla augmented it to twenty. 

There was alfo another kind of Queftors- whofe Office 
was to enquire into, and take Cognizance of Capital Crimes. 

The Word isform'd a qu#rendo, feeking, feurching. 

Questor SacriPalatii, or of the Sacred 'Palace, was 
one of the firft Dignities under the Emperors of Conftanti- 

nople 'Twas the Queftor that fubferibed the Relcripts 

of the Emperor, and the Anfwers to the Requehs and Sup- 
plications prefented him He drew up and fign'd the 

Laws and Conftitutions which the Emperor thought fit to 
publiffi ; and took care of the Adminiftration of Juftice. 

Some compare his Function to that of our Lord High 

Chancellor 'Twas ufually one of the Juris Confulti 

that was charged with this Office; it being required that 
be fhould know the Laws of the Empire, be able to dictate 
them, fee them executed, and judge of Caufes brought by 
way of Appeal before the Emperor. 

Confiantine was the firft who erected Queftors of the Sa- 
cred Palace, See Palace. * 

QUESTUS eft nobis, a Writ of Nufance, which by Stat. 
15 £4w. 1. lies againft him to whom the Houfe, or other 
thing that breeds the Nufance is defcended, or alienated ; 
whereas before that Statute, the Action lay only againft him 
who firft levied, or caufed the Nufance to the Damage of 
his Neighbour. SeeNusANCE. 

QUESTUS, orQu^sTus ; feeQu^sTur 

QUEUE deAronde, q. d. S-mlh-iv's Tail 
tion, a Term apply'd to Horn Works., 
the Gorge than the Face; i.e. when the Sides open to- 
wards the Campaign, or contra^ towards the Gorge. See 

Horn-Work. „, 

in* 



in Fortifica- 
hen narrower at 
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The Name is occafion'd by their Refemblance in Figure not only the ufual Dryneffes of the Soul, and the common 

to a Swallow's Tail, which theFrencb call queue d'aronde. Privations of Grace, but infernal Pains : He believes him- 

Ofthis kind are Angle and double Tenailles ; and fome felf damn'd ; and the Perfuafion that he is fo, continues 

Horn- Works whofe Sides are not parallel. See Tenaille. upon him very ttrongly feveral Years : St. Francis de Sales, 

On the contrary, when the Sides are lefs than the Gorge, fay the Qitietifts, was fo fully convinc'd thereof, that he 

the Work is call'd Contre queue d'aronde. would not allow anybody to contradicl him thereir 

QUEUE d'aronde, in Carpentry, a Method of Jointing. But the Man is, at length, fufficiently p„id for all this ; by 

See DovK-'tail. the Embraces of God, and his own Deification. 

Queue, in Heraldry, the Tail of a Beaft. See Tail. The Sentiments of the Quietifts, with regard to God, are 

It a Lion have a forked Tail, he is blazon'd by double- wonderfully pure, and diiinterefted They love him 

queued. ; for himfelf, on account of his own Perfections, indepen 

QUIA, in Logic ; fee Reason. dently of any Rewards or Punifhments : The Soul ac 

Quia Imfrovide, a Superfedeas granted in many Cafes quiefces in the Will of God, even at the time when he pre- 

where a Writ is erroneouily fued out, or mif-awarded. See cipitates it into Hell; infomuch thst inflead of flopping 

Writ, him on this occafion, S. Angcle de Foligny cry'd out, Haf.e, 

Thus it is granted in behalf of a Clerk of the Chancery Lord, to caft me into Hell: Don't delay, if thou haft aian- 

fued againft the Privilege of the Court, in the Common- don' 'd me, but finifi my Deftrutlion, and plunge me into the 

Pleas, and purfued to the Exigent. Abyfs. 

QUICK-Lime ; fee Lime. _ At length, the Soul, after long Travail, enters into Reft, 

Quick Si her, a very ponderous fluid Mineral, properly into a perfeci Quietude Here 'tis wholly employ'd in 

call'd Mercury. _ _ contemplating its God ; it ails no more, thinks no more, 

For the Method of gaining Quickfilver, of preparing it, eye. defires no more; but lies perfecfly open, and at large, to 

with its Properties, Ufes, c$c. fee Mercury. receive the Grace of God, who by means thereof drives it 

QUID, What, in the Schools, is ufed fot the Definition Where it will, and as he will, 
of a thing. See Definition. In this State, it no longer needs Prayers, or Hymns, or 

It is thus call'd by reafon the Definition anfwers to the Vows ; Prayers where the Spitit labours, and the Mouth 

Queftion, Qitideft, What is it? See Question. opens, are the Lot of the Weak, and the Imperfea : The 

Hence we have two kinds of Quids i Nominal, Quid no- Soul of the Saint is, as it were, laid in the Bofom, and be- 

minis ; and Real, Quidrei. _ tween the Arms of its God, where, without makings any 

Quid fro quo, in Law, a Latin Phrafe, importing as Motion, or exerting any Action, it waits, and receives the 

much as the Greek avAhhAy^ei, among the Civilians; viz. a ' 
mutual Performance of both Parties to a Contract; or a 



divine Graces- 



It, then, becomes happy: quitting the 

Exiltence it before had, it is now chang'd, it is tranf- 

giving of one thing for another — As ten Pounds for a Horfe. form'd, and, as it were, funk and fwallow'd ud in the 



Kitchin. 

Quid fro quo, or Qvi fro quo, is alfo ufed in Phylic to 
exprefs a Miltake of an Apothecary, in adminiftring one 
Medicine for another 5 or in ufing an Ingredient in a Compo- 
fition different from that prefcribed. See Succedaneum. 

In Propriety, the Quid fro quo is a Miftake in the Phyfi- 
cian'sBill, where quid is wrote for quo, one thing for ano- 



Divine Being, infomuch as not to know or perceive irs 
being diftinguilh'd from God himfelf. Fenel. Max. des 
Saints. 

QU1ETISTS, the Difciples of Mic. de Molinos ; or the 
Adherents to the Opinions deliver'd in the Article Qui- 
etism. 

QUIETUS, q.d. freed, or acquitted ; a Term ufed by 



ther ; or of the Apothecary in reading quid for quo, and the Clerk of the Pipe, and the Auditors in the Exchequer, 

giving the Patient the wrong Medicine. See Prescription, in their Acquittances or Difcharges given to Accomptants ; 

Hence the Term is in the general extended to all Mi- which ufually conclude with the Words Abinde recefit Quie- 

ftakes committed in Medicine, either in the Prefcription, tus ; which is call'd a Quietus eft. 

the Preparation, or Application of Remedies. A Quietus eft granted to a Shetiffdifcharges him of all 

A Northern Phyfician in a printed Thefis on quid fro Accounts due to the King. See Sheriff. 

quo's owns ingenuoufly, that they ate very frequent QUINARIUS, Qjjinary, in Antiquity, a little Ro- 

.^le diftinguifhes very accurately a great Variety of Kinds of man Coin, equal to half the Denarius. See Coin. 

quid fro quo's ; fome with regard to the Operation, others The Qttinarius was properly the Roman Half- Penny. 

with regard to the Subject, and others with regard to their See Denarius. 

Form, or their Effefls. The Medalifts indeed ufe the Term Quinarius in the ge- 

The firft comprehends the quid fro quo's of the Phyfician, neral for a Medal of any Matter, not exceedin" the Size of 

the fecond thofe of the Patient, the third thofe of the our Six-Pence ; but F. Chamillart, in an exprefs Differta- 

Apothecary. i',.„., , r , 'ion, mews this to be an A bufe The Silver Coins, cur- 

He adds quid fro quo s of the Chirurgeon, and of the 



Cook ; quid fro quo's of the Nurfe, &c. Nor does he 
omit that there are falutary quid fro quo's, dangerous quid 

fro quo's, indifferent, i$c. God preferve us from quid 

fro quo. 

QUIDDANY, or Quiddeny, of the Latin Cydonium, 
or Cydoniatum, a Conferve of Quinces. See Marme- 

LADE. 



rent under the Republic, he Ihews, were two : the one 
weighing a Drachm, and call'd "Denarius, as containing ten 
As's; the other weighing half a Drachm, and call'd Qui- 
narius, as containing five As's: which Coins continu'd on 
the fame footing under the Emperors. See A s. 

Hence the Origin of the Word Quinarius ; and hence, in 
propriety, 'tis only the Silver Medal of the Weight of half 
a Drachm that the Name belongs to; the Romans hav" 



QUIDDITY, Quidditas in the Schools, a Word of never given it to any other Species of the fame Size there 

the ifame Signification with Effence. See Essence. w | m 'Tis only by way of Analogy, therefore, that the 

The Name is derived hence, that it is by the Effence of Moderns apply it to Medals of Gold, or Copper of the 



a thing that it is talc quid, fuch a quid, or very thing ; and f ame Size with the Silver Qttinarius ; 'thofe of Gold bein» 

not another— When upon feeing, or hearing the Name fiVd at a Value much above, and thofe of Brafs much be- 

of a thing whole Nature, iSC. we are unacquainted withal, i ow five As's. 

wc ask Quid eft What is it ? we mean no more by the Inter- The only Relation between thefe Quinarii, is, that the '-old 

gation but that we defire to have its Nature and Effence Quinary is the half of a gold Mecial as to Weight and Va- 

plam d by a Definition Whence Quiddity is ufually i ue , and the brafs Quinary half a brafs Medal? as the fil- 

nned the tltence known or exprefs d in a Definition. See ver Quinary is half a filver Medal. 



de 

Definition 

And hence what is effential to a thing is faid to be Quid- 
dative — As Quiddative Knowledge, (gc. 

QUIESCENT, fomething at Reft ; fee Rest. 

QUIETISM, the Sentiments of the Qitietifts, a Re- 
ligious Sefl which made a great noife towards the Clofe of 
the laft Century. 

Molinos, zSpanijfj Pried, who died at Rome in the Prifon 
of the Inquifition, paffes for the Author of Qilietifm ; and 
yet the Jlluminati in Spain had taught fomething like it 
before. See Illumined. 



The Name is taken from a fort of abfolute Reft, and Set of 'em 

naftion, which the Soul is fuppos'd to be in, when arriv'd OUINCU 

,t the State of Perfeaion, which in their Language is call'd fomething th 



__ inary 1 

Hence a Series of Qttinaries ftiould feem at lead as 
neceffary in the Cabinets of the Curious, as the Series of 
great Medals; they being all equally different Species of 
Money, which teach us how many kinds of Pieces there 
were of any Metal current in Commerce. See Series. 

Add to this, fays our Author, that the Quinaries were 
of a finer and more finifti'd Coin than the other Medals, 
being wrought by the Hands of the Mailers ; which Teems 
owing to the Nicety requir'd in Engraving whole Figures 
in fo fmallCompafs. He adds, that tho' Quinaries are very 
fcarce, yet M. the Dukeofjltoe has almoft a compleat 



UINCUNX, q. d- quinque uncite ; a Chequer, or 
ithing that has five Inches, Ounces, or Parts. 
The Term is chiefly ufed in Gardening for a Plantation 
thro the purgative way 5 that is, thro a Courfe of Obe- of Trees, dif, ofed originally in a Square, confiding of five 
dience, mfpird by the Fear of Hell : Hence he is to Trees, one at each Corner, and a fifth in the Midc 



the unitive Life To arrive at this, a Man is firft to pafs 



proceed into the illuminative way, e'er he arrives at Per- 
feaion j to go thro' cruel Combats, and violent Pains 5 i.e. 



middle; 
which difpofition repeated again and again, forms a regular 
Grove, Wood, or Wildernefs, and when view'd by an 

Angle 



Q,ui 



Angle of the Square, or Parallelogram, preferus equal an: 
parallel Alleys. See Wilderness. 

Or the Quincunx is the Figure of a Plantation of Trees, 
tlifpofed in ieveral Rows, both length and breadthwife ; in 
fuch manner as that the firit Tree of the fecond Row com- 
mences in the Centre of the Square form'd by the two firit 
Trees of the firii Row, and the two firit of the third ; re- 
fembling the Figure of a five at Cards. — The finett manner 
f planting Trees to form a Grove, is in the Quincunx. See 
Grove. 

'Tisofthis kind of Quincunx that Cicero fpeaks in his 
Cato major ; and guinHltAn, lib, 8. cap. 3. 

The modern Quincunxes, 3)aviler obferves, are made 
like thofeof the nntienrs, except ibr the fifth Tree, which 
is now generally difufed ; fo that being, as it were, netted, 
an d their Alleys view'd by the Side of the Rectangle, they 
form a perfect Chequer. 

Quincunx, in Aftronomy, &c. a Pofition, or Afpect of 
the Planets when diftant from each other 150 Degrees, or 
fiveSigns. See Aspect. 

QUINDECAGON, in Geometry, a plain Figure which 
has fifteen Sides and fifteen Angles. See Figure. 

If the Sides be all equal, 'tis a Regular Quindecagon. 
See Regular. 

Euclid fhews how to Infcribe it in a Circle, 'Prop. 16. 
C. 4. And the Side of a regular Quindecagon fo defenbed, 
is equal in Power to the half-difference between the Side of 
the Equilateral Triangle, and the Side of the Pentagon; 
and alfo to the difference of the Perpendiculars let fall on 
both Sides, taken together. 

The Word is form'd fumewhat irregularly from the La- 
tin, quinque, five ; and the Greek yMfy, Angle. 

Pentedecagon would be more regular. 

QUINDEC1M Vir, XY-Vir, a .Rtww«Magi(trate,who 
had fourteen Collegucs join'd with him in the fame 
Function, 

Under 'Tarqu'm the Proud, there were firft two Magi- 
strates erected to takecarc of the Sacrifices to be perform'd ; 

thefe were call'd "Duumvirs. See Duumvir. Their 

^Number, at length, grew to ten, and then they were call'd 

^Decemvirs. See Decemvir.: In the time of Cicero 

it had reach'd fifteen, when they affum'd the Name of 
Qrtindeciffl virs; and tho' their Number grew to fixty af- 
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terwards, yet Scrvius obferves, on the Vlth of \\izj£neid % 
that their Name never changed, but they ftill continued to 
be call'd Quindecim viri. 

'Twas they examin'd the Sibyls Books, and were the 
Interpreters thereof 5 yet they never did this but by exprefs 

Order of the Senate, declared by a Senatus-Confultum. 

They alfo prefided at the Sacrifices, and other extraordi- 
nary Ceremoniesof Religion. See Sacrifice. 

On Medals, a Dolphin join'd with a Tripod marks the 
Priefthood of the Quindecim viri •> who, to pubtifh their 
folemn Sacrifices, ufed, the Eve thereof, to carry a Dol- 
phin at the end of a Pole, throughout the City; this Fifh, 
being efteem'd facred to Apollo, as the Crow was among 
Birds. 

QUINI-Sexta, inEcdefiafticalHiftory.a Council held 
at Conftantinople in the Year 602; call'd alfo the Council 
in 'Trullo, and by the Greeks Penthecle, q. d. fif;h-fixth ; 
as intimating that it was only a Supplement of the two pre- 
ceding Councils. Tho', in Propriety, Eleury obferves, it 
was a'^pouncil itfelf. See Council. 

Mar/hall obferves, thatthefifth and fixth General Coun- 
cils having made no Canons, the Orientals judg'd it neccffiry 
to fupply that defect by this ; fo that the tea Canons fallly 
attributed to thofe, were, in reality, made here. See 

kTROLLO. 
QU1NQUAGENAR1US, among the Romans, was an 
Officer in the Army who had command of a Company of 
fifty Men. 
Quinquagenarius was alfo an Officer of Policy, who had 
the infpetbon of fifty Houfes, or Families. 
LalHy, in the anrient Monasteries, the Quinquagenarius 
was a Superior who had fifty Monks under his Guidance. 
QpINQUAGESIMA -Sunday, Strove Sunday ; thus 
call'd as being about the fiftieth Day before Ealter. See 

SHRQVE.~Sunday. 

Antiently, rhey ukd Qjjinquagcfima for Whit -Sunday, 
a;:d for the fifty Days between Eader and Whit-Sunday ; 
but to diftinguifh this Quinquagefima from that before 
Eailer, it was call'd the Pafchal Quinqitageftma. 

QUINQUANNION, Qu 1N Q. UENNluM > in r antient 
Cuttoms, a refpite of five Years which infolvent Debtors 
formerly obtain'd by virtue of the King's Letters, to have 
time for the payment of their Debts. SccRespite. 

When the thing intended was only to prevent the Sale of 
their Effects at an under Value ; the Term of one Year 
was ordinarily granted, call'd the Benefit of Annion. See 
Annion, 

But when the Debtor would avoid the furrendring of 
his Effects, upon proving that he was reduced by Poverty, 



LoCks, £&. to make uf e of this Expedient, the Term of 
five Years was granted, call'd the Benefit of ' Quhquannion-. 

QUINQUA TRIA, in Antiquity, a Name given the 
Featts of Minerva, otherwife call'd Panathehta. See 
Pan athenvea. 

Some think ihey were term'd Quinquatria, becaufe they 
lafted five Days ; but others with more reafon, becaule 
they fell cut five daysafcer the Ides of the Month. 

QUiNQUENNAUA, in Antiquity, Games, or Feafls 
celebrated every fifth Year, in honour of the deified Em- 
perors, See Game, &c. 

The Quinqucnnalia began to be exprefs M on Medals 
about the middle of the third Century F. Pagi pro- 
duces a Medal wherein are engraven thofe of the Emperor 
Pojlhumus ; which is not found in any Medals of his Pre- 
dec t (Tors. 

QUINQUENNALIS, in Antiquity, a Magiflrate in the 
Colonies, and municipal Cities of the Roman Common- 
wealth. S:e Colony, &c. 

The Quinque?inales were much the fame with the Edilcs 
at Rome. See Eeile. 

'I hey were not thus call'd from their continuing in their 
Office five Years; but becaufe they were elected every 
fifth Year, to prefide at the Cenfus, and to receive the De- 
claration each Citizen made of his Effects. See. Census. 

QUINQUE Partus, the five Cinque Ports. SeeCiNQUE 
Port. 

The five are Hafiings, Romney, Ifythe,Ziover,ixnd Sand- 
wich To the firi-t thereof belong Wincheijea and Rye t 

which are efteem'd Members of the Cinque Ports. 

Servhium quod .ZJ^nwcs Quinque Portuum prefer 'iptorum 
recognofcunt facere ad pummonitionem R.egis per annum, 
Jiconiigerit per indies ad cujlum eorum proprium, ita 
quod primus dies coraputatur a die quo vela naviunt 
erexerunt, uf/ue partes ad qnas tendere decent, vsl ulterius 
quara di u R ex voluerat ad cujlum ejus. 

QpiNQUE-ViRjfrequently wrote Y-Vir, a Roman Ma- 
gilliute, who had four Collegues join'd with him in the 
fame Function. 

There were various kinds of Officers thus denominated— 
Pomponius the Lawyer mentions Qu'wque-viri on this, and 
on that fide the ''J'iber, efrablifhed tor the Adminiftration 
of Juttice in the Night-time, in lieu of the ordinary Magi- 
ttrates, who were not judged proper to run up and down the 
Streets in the dark. 

Rojimis tells us, that it wasfometimes the Quinqw-viri 
who conducted the Colonies, and divided the Lands affign'd 
them, among the feveral Families. SeeCoLONY. 

Sometimes the Epulones were five in Number; in which 
cafe they were call'd Quinque-viri . See Epulones. 

The Qui 'nque- viri momtarii were Officers firit erected 
under the Confulate of Valerius Toplicola, to moderate the 
exceffive Ufury, or Interefi, which Creditors or Bankers 



a to exact upon the People. See Usury. 
QUINQUINA, QuiNAquiNAjcairdalfoC/^';^ China, 
and Kin-Kina, a Medicinal Eark brought from the Wcjl- 
JndieSj call'd alfo, by way of Eminency, the Sark ; and 
Cortex Peruvianus, the Peruvia?i Sark, from the Country 
whence it is brought 5 and popularly the Jejuits Sark, be- 
caufe at its fsril Introduction chiefly fold and adminittred 
by the Jcfuits. See Cortex. 

The Tree which yields this Eark grows in a Province of 
Peru call'd Quito, on the Mountains near the City of 
Loxa The Natives call it Ganaperide, and the Spa- 
niards Palo ds Cale?!turas t i. e. Fever-Wood. 

There are two kinds die one wild, the other cultiva- 
ted i whereof the latter is much the bell. 
The Quinquina was but little known in Europe till the 

Year 1640 fhejefuits of Rome firfi: brought it in vogue 

in Spain, and Italy in 1649 } and in i6")0, the Cardinal de 
Lugo, of that Order, brought it into .prance. 

It was at firtt fold for its Weight in Gold : wh-:n reduced 
into Powder, it is by Foreigners call'd the Cardinals Pow- 
der ; among us ufuaily, the Jejuits Powder, PulvisPa- 
trum. 

It met with a world of Oppofirion at firfl- ■ ■ C hiflet and 
tMlpfl&ius. diftinguifh'd themfelves againft it. i>ut is now 
almoli unlverfally allow'd one of the greatett andbeft Re- 
medies within the whole Province of Medicine. 

Some call the Gentian-Root the European Quinquina, 
becaufe good againtt intermitting Fevers. See Gentian. 

QUllNiSEY, nrQuiNzY, orQuiNCY, in Medicine, the 
Sqttinancy, or Angina. SeeANGiNAand Sq.uinancy. 

QUINSIEME, orQuiNziEME, in our old Law- Books, 
& Tax antiently levied at the Rate of one Fifteenth 
Part of the Value of all moveable Goods. See Tax and 
Fifteenth. 

It is a Mitlake committed by feveral Authors to make 
this a Tax of the fifteenth Part of all Lands ; it being of 

the Goods only. It was firft granted by Parliament, 

iSEd-zv.i. viz. Computus quints decimte Regi, An. iH.per 
Archiepifcopos, Epifcopos, Abbates, Priores, Comites, Sa- 
il G ?*<3«es, 



QUI 
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rones, if omnes alias de Regno, de omnibus bonis mobilibus 
conceJfe.—The City of London paid this "Xear fur the 
Fifteenth 2860/. 13J. id. and the Abbot of St. Edmund's 
666 I. 13 5. $ d. which was by compofition 5 and thereupon 
had all the temporal Goods of their Diftrict difcharged of 
the Fifteenth. 

The way of Collecting it was by two Affeffors appointed 
in every County by the King, who appointed twelve more 
in every Hundred to make a rrue Valuation of every Man's 
perfonal Ellate upon which the fifteenth Part was levied. 

QJJINT, a Sequence of five Cards of the fame Co- 
lour. See Sequence, Picquet, &c. 

QUINTA Essentia ; fee Quintessence. 

QUINTAIN, Quintena, in antient Cuftom, a Poll: 
driven into the Ground, with a Buckler fix'd to it, for the 
Performance of Military Exercifes on Horfeback, throwing 
of Darts, Breaking of Lances, (5c. 

Borel, Mattb.Tsris.&c. defcribe the Quintain as a kind 
of Mark, form'd like a Man from the Navel upwards, 
holding a Shield in his left Hand, and in his right a Sword 
or Stick ; the whole fo fitted as to turn round on its Foot, 
and fo as that a Cavalier running a-tilt againft it with a 
Lane;, if he hit it in the Bread, it whisk'd round, and, 
unlefs he were very dextrous, ftruck him with the Sword 
held in the other Hand. 

In other Places, a-top of a Poft was erefled a flender 
Beam fitted to turn round a Spindle ; at one of whofe Ends 
was a floap or flat Board, and at the other a Bag of Sand, 

or Dirt The Sport was, with a long Staff, or wooden 

Lance, to ride a-tilt at the Board, and to be eiiher fo skil- 
ful or lucky to efcape the Blow of the Sand-Bag. 

This fome take to be the fame with the Arietum Levatio, 
frequently prohibited in our old Synods and Epif-opal Con- 
stitutions. 

The Cuflom is dill retain'd in Sbropjliire, and fome other 

Counties, among the Nuptial Solemnities He that breaks 

the moft Poles againft the Quintain has the Prize, which 
was antiently a Peacock, now a Garland. 

Some derive the Word from an antient Game call'd 
Quintus j others from a Man call'd Qv.intus. 

The Vallus and Taffius mention'd in Cefar, are taken, by 
Vigenere, for a kind of Quintain, or Wooden Man fix'd up 
as an Adverfary, or Man of Straw, to prove one's Dexterity 
againft. 

Mention is made of this Exercife in the Code de Aleato- 

ribus, and in the <Paratitles of Cujas on the fame 

Juvenal mentions Women engaging therein; 
Aut qtlis non vidit vulnera Pali ? 

Quintain was alfo a Right which the Lord had to 
oblige all the Millers, Watermen, and other young People 
unmarried, to come before his Callle every three Years, 
and break feveral Lances, or Poles, againft a Poft, or 
wooden Man for his Diverfion. 

QUINTAL, in Commerce, the Weight of an hundred 
Pounds. See Hundred Weight. 

The Quintal admits of fome difference in different Pla- 
ces, according as the Pound confifts of more or fewer Oun- 
ces, and as the Ounce is lighter or heavier. See Pound and 
Ounce. 

Thus, e.gr. the 'Paris Quintal, or Hundred, yields 123 
Pounds at Montpelier 3 and the Montpelier Hundred only 

81 Pounds ntParis. The Quintal of Coufiantinople is 

efteeni'd the heavier! of all thofe ufed in the Levant. It 
contains 45 Ocquas, the Ocquas weighing two 'Dutch Pounds 
A-j fo that the Quintal is equal to 112 Pounds -< of Amjler- 
dam, 124 Pounds of Venice, and 160 of Leghorn. 

The Englijb Quintal ufually confifts of 112 Pounds Avoir- 
dupois, and is divided into four Quarters. See Quarter. 

Quintal was alfo formerly ufed for a Weight of Lead, 
Iron, and other common Metals, ufually equal to an hun- 
dred Pounds, at fixfeore to the Hundred. 

QUINTESSENCE, QyiNTA-EssENTiA, in Chymiftry, 
a Preparation confifting of the Effential Oil of fome Vege- 
table Subftance, mix'd and incorporated with Spirit of Wine. 
See Oil, &c. 

Thus, on aproperquantity, e.gr. of Effential Oil of Fen- 
nel, pouring twelve times the quantity of pure Alcohol 
prepared^??" Je J they inftantly unite into one fimilar Liquor, 
which is the Quintefime thereof. 

The Antients were perfectly unacquainted with the Me- 
thod of diffolving Oil in Spirit of Wine ; and even fome of 
the Moderns have queftion'd its Reality : But the Certainty 
of the thing is eafily proved from the Inftance above. 

If fuch Quintejfence be feveral times digefled, cohorla- 
ted, iSc. the Oil will at length be broke fo fine, as, like 
the Spirit itfelf, perfectly to mix with Water ; which is 
one of the moft extraordinary Effefls in all Chymiftry. 
See Spirit, Sulphur, £Sjc. 

After the like manner is made a Quintejfence of Cam- 
prior, by only reducing it into a Powder, and pouring on 
Spirit of Wine. See Camphor. 
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Quinteffences thus prepared are of great Medicinal Virtue* 
as may appear from the pure and potent Ingredients ufed 
in the Compofition, which retain, in a great degree, all the 
Virtues of the Plants they are procured from : And hence 
their Denomination. See Essence. 

Soerhaave thinks they might properly be call'd Vege- 
table Sulphurs made potable, and rais'd to their utmoii de- 
gree of Power and Efficacy. See Sulphur. 

Dry ^uinteffences may be made from the Liquid ones, by 
adding to 'em fome Effential Oil of the fame Vegetable 
from whence the liquid §>uinteffence was procured, with a. 
little Sugar; all mix'd together, and diftill'd by a gentle 
Heat till all the Moifiure is come over : The Matter re- 
maining is a dry £>uinteffence. 

This Form is principally ufeful to Travellers, Sailors, £5^. 
inafmuch as it renders the Quintejfence portable ; fo that 
the quantity, e.gr. of a Pin's Point, fhall be an efficacious 
Medicine. 

Quintessence, in Alchymy, is a myfterious Term 
fignirjing the fifth, or laft and higheit Effence, or Power 
ot a natural Body. 

This is fuppofed to be, as it were, the Soul drawn from 
the grois body and its four Elements, by a moll perfect 
Diimiation ; and by means hereof, the thing is faid to be 
fpimuahz'd, i.e. render'd exceeding pure, fpirituous, and, 
as it were, incorruptible. 2)/c7. Hermetiqm. 

The Antients, who allow 'dof nothing real but what has 
a Body 5 would have the Soul of Man to be a fifth Ele- 
ment, akind of giiint effence without a Name, unknown 
here below, indivihble, immovable, all cceleflial, and di- 
Vjne. Feuelon. 

Quintessence of 'the Element 's, is the Jlermetica I Mer- 
cury. See Mercury. 

QUINT-Exact, in old Law-Books, the lafi Call of the 
Defendant fued to an Outlawry. 

It he appears not to it, he is by the Judgment of the 
Coroners return'd Outlaw'd j if a Feme, waved. See 
Exigent, Outlawry, Waif, &c. 

QU lis TILE, Quintilis, in Aitronomy, anAfpeclof 
the Planets, when they are 72 Degrees difrant from one 
another, or a fifth Part of the Zodiac. See Aspect and 
Character. 

QUINTILIANS, Quintiliani, a Seel of antient 
Heretics, the fame with the 'Fefuzians ; thus call'd from 
their Prophetefs guintilia. See Pepuzian. 

In this Seft the Women were admitted to perform the 
Sacerdotal and Epifcopal Functions 5 grounding their 
Piaclice on that Paffage of St. Waul to the Galatians, where 
he fays, That in Chrift there is no dijiinclion of Males and 
Females. 

They attribute extraordinary Gifts to Eve, for havin/* 
firft eaten of the Tree cf Knowledge 5 tell mighty things 
of Mary the Sifter of Mofes, as having been a Prophetefs, 
&c. <Pbilip, the Deacon, add they, had four Daughters* 
who were all Propheteffes. 

In their AfTemblies, it was ufual to fee the Virgins enter 
in white Robes perfonating • Propheteffes— The Shrinti- 
Hans bore a good deal of refemblance to the modern Qua- 
kers. See Quaker. 

QUIRE of Paper, of the French Caher ; the quantity 
of 24 or 25 Sheets. See Paper. 

QUIRISTER, or Chorister, Chorijla, a Perfon ap- 
pointed to fing in the Quire or Choir of a Cathedral. See 
Chorister. 

QUIRINALIA, in Antiquity, Feafts celebrated among 
the Romans in honour of Romulus, who was call'd £>uirinu$. 
See Quirites. 

The Quirinalia were held on the 13th of the Kalends of 
March-, i. e. on our 17th of February. 

QUIRITES, in Antiquity, an Appellation given to the 
People of Rome. 
It took its Rife from the Curetes, the Inhabitants of the 

Sabin Town Cures ; on this occafion Romulus, and 

Uatius King of the Sabin S, having united their two People, 
and rheir two States into one ; upon Romulus's Death and 
Deification, the Sabins, out-doing the Romans in number, 
became Matters of the Councils J and accordingly appointed 
that Romulus mould be denominated ^uirinus, from Cures 
a City of the Sabins, or rather from gmirinus, the Name 
of a God worfhip'd in that City. 

From the new Quirinns, all the People came afterwards 
to be call'd Quirites j unlefs we'll fuppofe that the fame 
Authority winch denominated Romulus, Shiirinus, from 
Cures, did alfo denominate the People Quirites, imme- 
diately from the Curetes. 

Some Aurhors derive the Word §>uirinus from Curis 

which in the Sabin Tongue fignify'd a Pike or Halberd 

Struvius adds, that Romulus was always painted with Pike 
in Hand. 

QUIRK, in Building, a Piece of Ground taken nut of 
any regular Ground-Plat, or Floor— Thus, if the Ground- 
Plat were Square, or Oblong; and a Piece be taken out 

of 
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c ( a Corner, to make a Court, or Yard, gc the Piece QUORUM, a Term frequently mention'd in our Sra 

iscAi'd zQllirk. tutcs, and often ufcd in Commiffions, both of Peace ind 

QUIS, in Natural Hiliory, a kindof Marcafite of Cop- others. See Commission, Peace S£c. ' 

per, hom wh.ch the Roman Vitriol is drawn. See Mar- It is thus call'd from the Words in the' Commiffion &tm 

casite and Vitriol, rum A. B. umim effe volumus. " '°v? 

U is *UojM'd Pyrites. See Pyrites^. _ _ _ For an Example Where a Commiffion is dii 

:rfons, - 



efled 



QUI I Claim, Quieta clamantia, a Releafeor Acquit- tofeven Perlons, or to any three of them wher "f a"fT 

ting of a Man ot any Atlion, that he hath or may have on and C D. to be two ; there A. B. and C. D. are f '°1 h' 

Some certain occalion ; or a quitting one's Claim or Title, of the Quorum, becaufe the reft cannot proceed'wi'h i£f 

See Claim. them. mout 

QUIT-Rent, q. d. Quiet-Rent, a certain fmall Rent, So a Juftice of the Peace and Quorum, is one without 

payable yearly, by the Tenants of molt Manors in token whom the reft of the Juftices in fome Cafes cannot' proceed 

of Subjection ; upon the Payment whereof they are quit or SeeJusncE. 
free till it becomesdue again. See Manor, tic. QUOTATION, in Literature, a Citation ; or a Paffaee 

In fome antient Records it is written White-Rent ; be- rehearfcd expreily in one Author from another. See C 

caufe paid in Silver, to diftinguifh it from Rent-Corn, Rent- tation. 



Pepper, tic. See Rent. 

QUITTER-Bone, among Farriers, a hard, round Swel- 
ling, upon the Coronet of a Horfe's Foot ; or between the 
Heel and the Quarter. Sec Hoof. 

Or it is an Impofthume breeding between the Hoof and 
Coffin-bone, on the upper Part ; and fhewing itfelf by a 
Swelling on the Coronet. 

Sometimes it is occaiion'd by a Gravel under the Shoe, 
or by a Bruife, Stab, Prick of a Nail ; or from peccant Hu- 
mours defcending to that Place; or a Blow, Strain, or 
Over-reach, tic. 



Quotations are ufed to be diftinguifh'd by inverted 
Comma's, thus; « Half, an Age ago Quotations were won- 

" dertully common; and Ovid and Catullus came every 
" day with the Pandects to the affiftance of the Widow and 

" the Orphan." La Sruyere. 

^ The Quotations from the Old Teftament, found in the 
New, have occaiion'd infinite Doubt, Difpute, and Criti- 

cifm ■ — The A pottles are frequently referring to the Old 

Teliamenr, and quoting Paffages and Prophecies thence as 
fulfill'd in our Saviour; yet thefe PatTiges, thus quoted 



are frequently cither not found in the Old Teliamenr, ut 

It occafions the Horfe to halt much, and the Swelling are not urged in the New according to the literal and ob- 

grows vifible, and comes to a head in four or five days, and vious Senfe they feem to bear in the Old. 
breaks out with Matter at a little deep Hole, like a Fiftula. A late ingenious Author, in an EtTay upon the Truth of 

QUOD Clerici non eligantur in Officio SaUvi, &c. is a the Chriftian Religion, frankly owns, that the Evangelifts 
Writ that lies for a Clerk, who by reafon of fome Land he fometimes apply to the Mefliali Paffages of the Old Tefta- 
hath, is made, or like to be made, a Bailiff, Beadle, or ment, which, as they lie in our prefent Copies, plainly re- 
Reeve, or fuch-like Officer. See Clerico infra facros, late to fome other Peribn, or Thing.— This ise'vident, e "r. 
tic. inthePaffage, Mattb.ii. tj. Outof%%yfthitmlcaWdmy 

Quod non permit tat. SeeCoNsuETuDiNiBus tS Ser- Son; which are quoted from Hofea xi. where it is plainly 

vitiis. _ underfloodof the coming of chclfraelites out of Egypt. See 

Quod ferfona nee frebendarii, tic. a Writ that lies for Prophecy. 
Spiritual Perfons, when diffrained in their Spiritual Foffef- This proves a heavy Obftacle in the way of Chriftianity 

Sons, for the Payment of a Fifteenth, with the reft of the which the Divines, Commentators, Critics, tie, have lon» 

Pariifi. See Quinzieme. labour'd to remove, tho' by very different means. 

QUODLIBETICAL Queftion, or Qiueftio Quodlibe- Some have recourfe to a double Completion; and ima- 
Tica, a College Term for a Thefis, or Problem, antiently gine, that tho' the Prophecies were primarily accomplifVd 
propofed to be debated in the Schools out of Curiofity and in other Events, yet they might have a fecondary one in the 
Entertainment, rather than for the fettling of any ufeful Meffiah : Bur others fet afide a double Completion, ex- 
Point. . cept where the Prophet himfelf declares as much, as making 

The Term is form'd from the Latin Quodlibet, any thing, all Prophecy ufelefs. 
what you pleafe ; and fo well fatisfy'd were the Public with The generality chufe therefore to have recourfe to an 

the Impertinences of thefe Queftions, that the Term Quod- Allegorical, ot Typical, or Spiritual Meaning in the Pro- 

liht has been fince retained to fignify any little, ridiculous phecies, t$c. and fuppofe 'em to have been thus underftood 

Quibble. among the antient yews, thus fulfill'd in our Saviour, and 

QUO Jure, a Writ that lies for him who has Land, thus apply'd by the Apofilcs. See Type. 
wherein another challenged Common of Pafture time out In effecr, the jfewife Rabbins, 'tis allow'd, took a world 

of mind. of liberty in quoting and interpreting Scripture; and 'tis 

The defign hereof is to compel the Party to iTiew by what fuppofed the Apoftles might follow thofe- Roles in their 

Right or Title he challengeth it. Quotations. SeeRABEiN. 

Quo Minus, a W rit that lies for him who has a Grant Accordingly M. Surenhlljius , Hebrew Profctfor at Jmfter- 

of Houfe-bote in another Man's Wood, againft the Grantor dam, has endeatvdur'cl to retrieve thole Rules, long fince 

making fuch Wafte, as that the Grantee cannot enjoy his loft, in an exprefs Treatife on this Subject, publiihcd 111 

Grant, See HousE-Jore. , J7<3- 

The Writ Quo minus alfo lies for the King's Farmer in ^ This Author obferves a great deal of difference imply'd 

the Exchequer, againft him to whom he felleth any thing in the different Forms of Quotings ufed by the Sacred Wri- 

bywayof Bargain, touching his Farm ; or againft whom tings: As, It has been fai d ; It is written ; That it might 

he hath any Caufe of perfonal Action. For by the be fulfill'd which was ffoken by the -Prof bets ; The Scripture 

Vendee's detaining any Due from him, the Farmer is made fays ; See what is faid ; The Scripture forefieing; Is it 

lefs able to pay the King's Rent. _ not written, ike.' He adds, that the Books of the 



Under this Pretence, any one who pays the King a Fee- Old Teftament having been difpofed in a different Order 
i'armRent, may have this Writ againft any other for Debt at different Times, and having had different Names ; 'tis 

thence that a Book or Writer is fometimes confounded with 
another. 

For the Rules of Quoting and Interpreting praflifed 



Farm Kent, may 

ot Damage, and bring the Caufe to trial in the Excheqi 

See Exchequer. 

QyoWARRANTO.aWrit that lies againft him who ufurps 
any Franchise, or Liberty againft the King ; as to have 
Waife, Straw, Fair, Market, Court Baron, Leet, or fuch 
like, without good Title, 



among the Rabbins, he gives usten ; recover'd with much 
Study from the Thalmud and the antient Jeimfb Doctors: 
Inilances whereof he gives us in the Writings of the Apoiiles ; 



It alfo lies againft him that intrudeth himfelf as Heir and by thofe Rules he endeavours to explain and jutlify all 
into Land. See Intrusion. the Quotations made from the Old Teftament in the 

QUOIN, or Coin, a-board a Ship, is a Wedgefaften'd New, 



on the Deck, clofe to the Breech of the Carriage of a Gun, 
to keep it firm up to the Ship's Side. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Cuneus, Wedge. 
See Wedge. 

QJJOIMS, in Architecture, the Corners of Walls. See 
Wall. 

The Word is particularly ufed for the Stones in the Cor- 
ners of Brick-Buildings When thefe ftand out beyond 

the Brick-work (their Edges being chamfer'd off) they are 
call'd Rulic Quoins. See Rustic Work. 

CiiJj/rc Quoins are ftiort, three-legged Quoins, put-be- 
tween Casks to keep 'em fteady. 

QUOITS, a Kind of Exercife or Game, known among 
the Antients under the Name of Xifcits. See Discus ; fee 
alfo Exerciss and Game. 



The Rules are, 1. Reading the Words not according to 
the Points piaced under them, but according to others fub- 
{Mtuted in their ftead; as is done by St. Peter, dels xxxiii. 
by Stephen, Milsi'd. 43. and by Paul, iCor.av. 54. z 
Cor. viii. 15. tie. 

The fecund is by changing fbe Letters ; as is done by 
'Paul, P.om.ix. 53. t Cor. xi. 0. Heb. viii. j. and x. j. 
and by Siefhen, Mtls vii. 43. 

The third is bv changing both Letters and Points, as is 

done by Paid, jtls xiii. 41. and 1 Cor. viii. 15 The 

fourth is adding fome Letters, and taking away others. 

The fifth, tranfpofing Words and Letters. The fixth 

is dividing one Word into two. The feventh, adding 

other Words to mike rhe Senle more clear. The eighth, 

changing the Order of the Words. The ninth, changing 

the 



QUO 

tri e Orderof the Words, and adding other Words. Both of 
which are done by the Apottles.— -Ladly, changing the 
Order of Words, adding Words and retrenching Words 5 
which is a Method often ufed by St.^Paul. 

Other Authors, as Bifhop Kidder, U.leClerc, Mr.Sykes, 

?>c. folve the difficulty another way. That ufual Form of 

Quotation among the Evangeliils, " That it might be ful- 
•■ filled which was fpoken by the Prophets," according to 
thefe Authors, means no more than an Accommodation of 
the Prophets Words to the Cafe in hand. 

The Word wAiif»9i7, fulfilled, does not neceffarily de- 
termine us to fuch a Senle, as if the Evangelifts defign'd to 
fueak of a Prediction of future Events accompliped ; but 
may barely exprefs an Accommodation of borrow'd Words. 

In effect, fays Bifhop Kidder, a Scripture may be faid 

to be fulfilled two ways 5 Properly, as when that which 
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apply what Jeremy had formerly faid on another Occa- 
fion. 

Accordingly, fays Mr. Sykcs, the EvangeliOs in ciring 
that Paffage of Jfaiaft, 'Behold a Virgin jh all be with Child. 
'i$c. only ufc it as words of that Prophet remarkably agree- 
able to the miraculous Birth of Jefus, and not as a Pro- 
phecy of his Birth. 

It may be added, that this way of fpeaking was not un- 
known among the Heathen Writers Thus in Milan 

Diogenes Sinofenfis ufed continually to fay of himfelf, that 
he tulriU'd and underwent all the Curies of Tragedy. 

QUOTIDIAN, in Medicine, an intermitting Fever or 
Ague, the Accefs whereof returns every day. SeeFEvts. 
ana Ac ue. 

QUOTIENT, in Arithmetic, the Number refultin« 
from the divifion of a greater Number by a (mailer - anil 



was foretold comes to pafs j and Improperly, by way of which fhews how often th 



as when an Event happens to any Place 
what fell out fume time before.' 



Accommodation 

or People like 

And thus it is that St. Matthew fays, on occafion of the 

Murder of the Innocents, that "then was fulfill'd what was 

" fpoke by the Prophet Jeremy^ In Rama was a Voice 

*' heard, $$c* 

This Interpretation is confirmed by M.ZeClerc, who ob- 
ferves that xhc Jews, in their Language ufed to fay, that a 
Paffige of Scripture was fulfill'd as often as any thing hap- 
pen Yi which it might be appty'd to : So that the Evangeliit. 
Matthew, who was a Hebrew, and wrote, as 'tis commonly 
fuppofed, in that Language, intended no more in the Paffage 
juft cited, but that a thing happen'd to which one might 



fmaller is contain'd 
fur is contain'd in the 



1 the 
Divi- 



greater, or how oft the D, 
dend. See Division. 

In Divifion, as the Divifor is lo the Dividend ; fo is 
Unity to the Quotient. Thus the Qtiotioit of u di- 
vided by 5 is 4 j which is thus difpofed, 5)12 (4 Quotient. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, quoties, q. d. How 
often is fuch a Number contain'd in fucfe another? 

QJJOYL, or Quoile, or Covle, in the Sea-Language, 
a Cable is laid to be ^noyled, when it is laid round in a 
Ring on the Deck of a Ship. See Cable. 

In the middle of fuch Ring, or ^uoyl?, is a good Place 
to lay Shot in, more fafe there than in Lockers along the 
fide, where the Enemy's Shot may fall into it. 




R. 



RAB 



(p&) 



RAG 



R. 



RA liquid Confonant, and the fevenreenth Letter of 
the Alphaber. See Letter and Alphabet. 
^ The Grammarians hold it a Semi-vowel ; efpecially 
in the Greek-, where, in common with the other 
Vowels, it admits an Ai'pirate, &c. tho' whether the Afpirate 
fliould come before or after it is fome doubt. We find Instan- 
ces of each. 

Thus pe$ the Latins wrote Rheda ; and p*^» the Motions wrote 
/3fG«&». The Antient Goths, and Teutones, Littleton obferves, pre- 
fixed h to 7. 

The Hebrews allow'ditthe Privilege of a Guttural, that is, they 
never double it, which yet is done by the Arabs, Greeks, and 
Latins, &c. See Guttural. 

Perfus calls it litter a canina, becaufe the Dogs feem to pro- 
nounce it in fnarling: Yet it fiiould feem to have had a fofter 
Sound among the 'Romans, than among us, by its being frequent- 
ly interpos'd to prevent the Clafhing of Vowels : As in torus from, 
teffttesj mtrus from «**& murex from /*«*!, mus maris from pw t*">o$ J 
and this Softneis was fuch as frequently occasioned its being dropt 
as ufelefs in Writing. 

Thus for Hetrufci they frequently wrote Tbufci, and even Tttf- 
«"; and fcstjiirjum, rurfus, prorfus; fufum rufus, projus. 

In effect there was that Agreement between the Sound of the 
j and r, that as the Romans avoided the doubling of their Confo- 
nants, 'twas no wonder they here drop'd the r; the s fupplying 
the place of both. Hence too it came to pafs, that what they 
at firft pronounced, Afa, Afena, Cafmen ; was afterwards, Ara, 
Arena, Carmen; and thofe firft named Fufii and Valefii were after- 
wards call'd Furii and Valerii ; and Cicero tells us, the papirii were 
firft called papifi ; and even fixes the time when the Change was 
made, viz. in the Year of Jtaw 41 5. Fefus adds, that olera,pignora, 
plurima, were antiently olefa, pignofa, plufma. 

From the fame foftnefs of the Sound of the r, it came to be 
ufed indifferendy wirh the / in many Words, e. gr. Latiaris and 
Latialis, palilia and partita, &cc. 

Tho' the r more frequently degenerated into /,- thus Remures 
became changed into Lemures, inter lego, per lit ceo into Intelligo and 
pelluceo, frater into fratellus, &c. and the fame is fometimes done 
between « and r, as areas and aliens, &c. 

R, was antiently a Numeral Letter, (ignifying So, according 
to the Verfe, 

Ocloginta dabit tib't R, fquis numerabit. 

When a Dafli was added a-rop as IT, it fignified 80 thoufand. 
The Greek, r, (, fignified an hundred. 

R or Re in Medicinal Preicription, ftands for Recipe, take. See 
Recipe. See alfo Character. 

RABATE in Faulconry. A Hawk isfaid to rabate, when by 
the Motion of the Hand of the Bearer, the Lure, Call, &c. me 
leaves purfuing her Prey, or Quarry; and recovers the Fill. 

Rabate in Commerce. See Rebate. 

RABBI, or Rabbin, a Doctor of the Jewifi Law. See 
Doctor. 

The Words Rabbi, and Rabbin, have the fame fignification j 
yet is there fbme Difference in their Ufe. When we fpeak ab- 
folutely, and without applying the Term to any proper Name, 
we fay Rabbin, not Rabbi. Thus, it would be unjuft to attribute 
to the ancient Rabbins all the Notions of the Modern ones. 

On the other Hand, when we prefix the Term to the proper 
Name of fbme Jewifb Doctor, we fay Rabbi, not Rabbin; as 
Rabbi Salomon Jarrhi is of this Opinion. 

Yet Rabbi having no Plural, we fay the Rabbins. Jehttda Chijug, 
and Jehuda ben Chabin, are the Authors of two antient Hebrew 
Grammars. 

The Word in its Original 0*1, fignifies Majler. 

The modern Rabbins are entitled to a good deal of refpect a- 
mong the Jews: They have the firft Places in the Synagogues ; 
they determine all Matters and Controverfics of Religion, and 
v ery frequently pronounce upon Civil Affairs. They have even 
a Power to excommunicate the Difobcdient. 

They retain a vaft number of fuperftitious Traditions, from 
the Writings of their PredecefTors ; which they obferve as fcru- 
puloully as the Law of Mofes. See Tradition. See alfo 

* ALMUD. 

\\t ■ * ant ' ent R*bbi# s were infinite dealers in Allegories: Their 
Writings are almoft wholly Allegorical, particularly their Com- 
ments and Interpretations of die Scripture; See Cabbala. 



They had a great number of Rules, and Forms of Interpreting 
and Quoting, which fome modern Writers fuppofe to have been 
follow'd by the Apoftles, in their Interpretation, and Quotation 
of the Prophefies of the Old Teftament, in the New. See 
Prophecy. 

The lofs of thefe Rules Dr. Stanhope, Dr. Jenkins, &c. la- 
ment, as what in all probability would reconcile the jarrinc Pat- 
iages in the Old and New Teftament. Surenhufius, Hebrew Pro- 
fefTor at Amflerdam, imagines he has retrieved thofe Rules from 
the antient Jcwifli Writers. 

The Rabbins, he obferves, interpreted Scripture in fuch a man- 
ner as to change the litteral Senfe into a more noble and fpiritual 
Senfe. To this End, he fays they ufed ten ways of quoting and 
explaining the Old Teflamenc ; inftances of each whereof he gi- 
ves in the Writings of the Apoftles. 

They confift in changing the Points j the Letters; both Let- 
ters and Points; adding and taking away Letters; tranfpofing 
Words and Letters; dividing one Word into two; adding Words; 
changing the Order, <&c. b'ee Quotation. 

Rabbeting, iD Carpentry, the planing or cutting of Chan- 
nels, or Grooves, in Boards. See Plane. 

In Ship- Carpentry it fignifies the letting in of the Planks of 
the Ship into the Keel. 

RABBINIST, a Follower of the Doctrine of the Rabbins ; 
in contradistinction to Caraite. See Caraite. 

Pere Simon contends for Rabbanijl or Rabbanite, inftead of Rab- 
b'mifi; in effect, the former are apparently preferable to the lat- 
ter; the Word being derived from the Hebrew Rabbamm, which 
is the Name of the Sect, and which the Jews ufe to diltinguifh 
their Doctors from thofe of the Caraite Jews. 

Rabbmifi, then, fignifies a Jewijb Doctor, who adheres to 
the Traditions of his Fathers ; not fimply a Rabbin or Doctor ■ 
for the Caraites who oppofe thofe Traditions, have their Rabbins 
as well as the other Jews. See Tradition. 



RABDOIDES, ■ 
RABDOLOGY, ' 
RABDOMANCY, 



rRHABDOIDES. 

See < Rhabdologtt. 
£Rhabdomancy. 



RABTNET, a fmall piece of Ordnance, between a Falconet 
and a Bale. Its Dimenftons, &c. See under Cannon. 

RACA, or Racha, a Syriac Term, found in the Gofpel of 
St. Matthew, Ch. v. 22. and prefer v'd in raoit Transitions. 

F. Simo?i obferves that the Greek Tranflator of St. Matthews 
Gofpel retain'd the Syriac Raca which he found in the Original, 
by reafon it was very common among the Jews. And St. Je- 
rom, Luther, the Englijh Tranfhtors, thofe of Geneva, Lowvain, 
Tort Royal, &cc. ftill preferve it in their refpective Languages, 

F. Bouhours chufes rather to exprefs the Senfe thereof in a fort 
of Paraphrafe, thus: He that fays to his Brother, Homme de pea 
de fens, Man of little undrrfianatng, fliall deferve to be condemn- 
ed by the Tribunal of the Council, &c. 

Moll: Tranflators, except the Englijh, and F. Simon, for Raca 
write Racha: But the latter feems the belt founded,- all theZ-«- 
tin Copies having Raca; and all the Greek ones ?#%#* or, with 
Hef chins, ftt".xM, which is the fame : All, we mean, but St. Ire- 
nans, and Beta's Copy, now at Cambridge. In effect, the Origin 
of the Word fliews it mould be Raca; as coming from the Syriac 
Bp"T, Raca, of the Hebrew pH. rek, empty, fhallow. 

RACCOEJRCY, in Heraldry, fignifies the fame as Coupee, that 
is, cut off, or fhortned; and denotes a Crofs or other ordinary, 
when it does not extend to the Edges of the Efcutcheon, as they 
do when abiolutely named, without fuch Distinction. See 
Coupee. 

RACE, in Genealogy, a Lineage, or Extraction continued 
from Father to Son. See Line . 

The Word is formed from the Latin, radix, root ; as intima- 
ting the root of the Genealogical Tree. 

In feveral Orders of Knighthood, as in that of Malta, &c. 
the Candidates mult prove a Nobility of four Races or Defcents. 
See Descent. 

In fome Republicks the Magistrates are to prove thcmfelves 
of Plebeian Race, to be qualified. 

The French reckon their Kings by Races; as the firft Rate, 
the fecond Race, the third Race. We alfo fay the Race of the 
Ottomans, the Arfacides, the Ptolomys, &cc. See Dynastt. 

Herviettx obferves that 'tis ufual to put the Female Canary- 
Bird to the Male Goldfinch, Linnet, or the like, to breed; but, 
11 I for 
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for his pare, he mould chufe to put the Male Canary-Bird to the 
Female Goldfinch, Linnet, &c. becaufe the Male ufually Races 
more than the Female, i. e. the young ones take more after the 
Male than after the Female. 

RACHITIS, or Rhachitis, in Medicine, a Difeafe affect- 
ing the Bones of Children, more ufually called the Rickets. See 
Rickets. 

RACK, an Engine furnimed with Cords, &c. for extorting 
Confeffion from Delinquents. See Torture. 

The Duke of Exeter, Conftable of the Tower under Henry 
VI. with the Duke of Suffolk, and others, having a defign to in- 
troduce the Civil Law into England $ for a Beginning, the Rack, 
or Brake allowed in many Cafes by the Civil Law, was firft 
brought to the Tower, where it is itill preferv'd. 

In thofe Days the Rack was call'd the Duke of Exeter's Daugh- 
ter. 

Rack, in the Manage, a Pace wherein a Horfe neither Trots 
nor Ambles, but muffles, as it were between both. See 
Pace. 

The Racking face is much the fame as the Amble; only that 
it is a fwifter Time and a fhorter Tread. See Amble. 

RACKET, a kind cf Bat, to ftrike the Ball withal at Tennis. 
See Tennis. 

It coniifts of a kind of Lattice, or Net-work of Cat-gut, 
ftrain'd very tight over a Circle of Wood with a Handle or Shaft 
of a moderate length- 

Vafquier obferves, that antiently they ufed no Rackets at Ten- 
nis, but play'd with the Palm of the Hand; and hence, he con- 
jectures it is, that the French call Tennis-Play, Jeu de Paume. 

He adds, that Rackets were not introduced till a little before 
his Time. The Englijb Wotd Racket is formed from the French, 
Raquette, which Menage derives from the Latin, Ref^uetta, a di- 
minutive of Retis, Reticttt, and Reticulum. 

Racket, is alio a Machine, which the Savages of CanadahvaA 
to their Feet, to walk more commodiouily over the Snow; 
made much in the manner of a Tennis-Racket. 

Its Figure is a Lozange, whereof the two obtufe Angles' are 
rounded off It is bound about with very fine Thongs of Leather, 
the Mafhes whereof are much fmaller and clofer than thofe of 
our Rackets. 

In rhe middle is fitted a kind of Shoe, lined with Wool, or 
Hair ; and tied on to prevent its finking in the Snow. 

They oblige the Perfon to take very long Steps, and as we fay, 
to walk a great pace, to keep them from knocking againlt each 
other. 

To Rack Wmes, dec. is to draw them from off their Lees, 
after having flood long enough to clear and fettle. See Wine. 

Hence ViAcvi-Vintage is frequently ufed tor the fecond Voyage 
our Wine Merchants nied to make into Fra?uefor rack'd Wines; 
whence they ufed to return about the End of December. 

RADIAL Curves, is a Term ufed by fome Authors for 
Curves of the Spiral Kind, whofe Ordinates, if they may be fo 
call'd, do all terminate in the Center of the including Circle, 
and appear like fo many Radii of that Circle ; whence the Name. 
See Curve. See alio Spirel. 

RADIALIS, or Radi^eus Extenfor, in Anatomy. See Ex- 
tensor Carpi. 

Radialis, or Radt/EUS flexor. See Flexor Carpi. 

RADIATED, in Botany, an Epithet applied to round flat 
Flowers, coniiffing of a Disk, and a fmglerow of longifh point- 
ed Leaves, ranged all around it in manner of Rays, or Spokes. 
See Flower. 

The Word is alfo ufed in fpeaking of Medals, and in Heral- 
dry; where the antient Crowns are called radiated Crowns, Coro- 
na Radiate. See Crown and Coronet. 

RADIANT-Po;"m?, or Radiating-Po(»/, is any Point of a 
vifible Object, whence Rays proceed. See Ray. 

Every Radiant-Point diffufes innumerable Rays all around: 
But only thofe Radiants are vifible from which right Lines may 
be drawn to the Pupil T - becaufe the Rays are all right Lines. 

All the Rays proceeding from the Came Radiant continually di- 
verge ; the CryftalHn collects or reunites 'em again. See Diverg- 
ing. See alfo Crystallin. 

Every Ray carries with it the Species, or Image of theRadi- 
ant . See Species. 

RADIATION, in Phyfick, the Aftion of a Body diffufing 
Rays of Light. See Ray. 

Every vifible Body is a radiating Body; it being purely by 
means of its Rays that it affe&s the Eye. See Vision. 

Yet no Body can radiate, unlefs it be either luminous or illu- 
minated ; fince the Rays it diffufes muft either be its own, or it 
muft receive them from another Body. Therefore no Body is 
Vifible unlefs it be either luminous or illuminated. See Body, 
Light, Colour, &c. 

The Surface of a radiating Body may be conceived as confift- 
ingof Radiant-Points. See Radiant-Pojb/. 

Place of Radiation is that Space in a transparent Body, or 
Medium, through which a vifible Body Radiates. See Medium, 

Radiation, or Irradiation, is alfo ufed by fome Authors 
to exprefs the manner of the Motion of the Animal Spirits ; on 
a Suppofition that they ace diffufed from the Brain toward's all 



Parts of the Body, through the little Canals of the Nerves, as 
Light is from a lucid Body. See Spirit. 

But in lieu of a Radiation, many of the Moderns rather incline 
to the Opinion of the Circulation of the Spirits. See Cir- 
culation. 

RADICAL, Radtcalis, in Phyficks, &c. fomething ferving 
as a Bafis or Foundation ; or which, like a Root, is the" Source, 
or Principle whence any thing aiifes. See Root. 

The Schools talk much of a Radical Moifiure in all Animals, 
which nourifhes and preserves the vi:al Heat or Flame, as Oyl 
does a Lamp ; and which when exhaufted, Life is extin^uifhed. 

Dr. gtuincj obferves that this radical Moifiure is a mere Chime- 
ra; unlets we thereby mean the Mafs of Blood which is the 
promptuary whence all the other Juices and Humours are deri- 
ved^ and which, while it circulates, fuftains Life, &c. See 
Calidum. See alfo Flamma, Blood, <&c. 

In Grammar we ufe the Term Radical Words for Roots and 
Primitives; in oppohtion to Compounds or Derivatives. See 
Root and Primitive. 

Radical %/;, in algebra, the Sign or Character of the Root 
of a Quantity. See Root. 

y is the Character of Radicality, and expreffes the Square 
Root; 4/j the Cube Root, cS-c. See Character. 

RADiCATION, in Phyfick, the Action whereby Plants take 
Root, or fhoot out Roots. See Root. 

The French Royal Academy of Sciences have made a good 
number of curious Obfcrvations on the Germination and Radi- 
cation of Plants. See Vegetation, Seed, Planting, 
Perpendicularity, &c. 

RADICLE, Radicula, little Root ; in Botany, is a a little 
Point discovered by the Microfcope in all Seeds, which in the 
growth of the Plant becomes the Root. See Root. See alfo 
Seed. 

When, in fowing, the Radkh happens to light loweft; 'tis no 
wonder the Root ihould ipread it feif under Ground, and the 
Stem of the Plant rife up perpendicularly ; But when the Radi- 
cle falls uppermoft, by what means it is, that it changes its Po- 
rtion to favour the Afccnt of the Stem, is one of the Wonders 
of Vegetation. A more particular Account whereof tee under 
the Article Perpendicularity. 

RADIOMETER, a Name fome Writers give to the Radius 
Aflronomicas, or "Jacob's Staff. See Jacob's Staff 

RADIUS, Ray, in Geometry, the Semidiamerer of a Cir- 
cle; or a right Line drawn from the Centre to the Circumfe- 
rence. See Semi-Diameter, &c. 

The Radius is alio called, efpecially in Trigonometry, pnus to- 
uts, whole fine. See Sine. 

'Tis implied in the definition of a Circle, ■ and 'tis apparent 
from its Construction, that all the Radii of the tame Circle are 
equal. See Circle. 

The Word is derived from the Greek p«'M«, rod. Fleta ufes 
the Word Radius for a Furrow. 

Radius, in the higher Geometry. The Radius of the Evoluta. 
Radius Curvedinis, or Radius Ofculi, is the right Line CM, Tab. 
Analyfis Fig. 12. reprefenring a Thread, by whofe Evolution 
from off the Curve B C, whereon it was wound, the Curve 
A M7/;is fornfd, SeeEvoLUTA and Osculum. 

Radius Aflronomhus, an Inftrument properly called Jacob's 
Staff, or Crop Staff. See Cross Staff. 

Radius, in Opticks. See Ray. 

Radius, in Mechanicks, is ufed for the Spokes, or Fellows 
of a Wheel ; becaufe iffuing like Rays, from the Centre thereof. 
See Wheel. 

Radius, in Anatomy, is a long (lender Bone of the Arm, 
defcending along with the Ulna from the Elbow to the Wrift; 
called alfo, focile minus, the lejfer facile. See Focile. 

The Radius only touches the Ulna at its Extremities; at the 
upper whereof it is both received by, and alfo receives it; [ma- 
king, by both Articulations, an imperfedt Kind of Ginglymus. 
See Ulna. 

The upper End, rolling upon the Ulna, is covefd with a Car- 
tilage; and has a-top, a fmall round Sinus, which receives the 
outer Procels of the Humerus: The lower-end is thicker than 
the upper, and has befides the lateral Sinus, two other Sinus at 
its Extremity which receive the Bones of the Wrift. 

The Radius and Ulna are both a little crooked ■ by which means 
they are kepta-part, excepting at their Extremities; and are tyed 
together by a itrong membranous Ligament. See Arm. 

The Radius has tour proper Muicles, befides the Biceps com- 
mon to it and the Ulna: The proper are two Pronators, and two 
Supinators. See Pronator and Supinator. See alfo Biceps 

RADIX. See Root. 

Radix is ufed among fome Anatomifts, for the Sole of the 
Foot. See Foot. 

Radix, among Grammarians. See Radical. 

RAD-K?iights. See RoD-K?iigbts. 

Rafters, in Building, are pieces of Timber, which ftand by 
Pairs upon the Reafon, meet in an Angle at the Top, and help 
to compofe the Roof of a Building. See Roof. 

'Tis a Rule in Architecture, that no Rafters thou'd ftand far- 
ther than twelve Inches from one another. 
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For the Sizes or Scantlings of Rafters, tis provided by A£E of 
Parliament, chat principal Rafters from 12 Foot 6 Inches> to 14 
Foot 6 Inches long, be 5 Inches broad a-top, and 8 at the bot- 
tom* and 6 Inches thick. 

Thofe from 14, 6 to 18, <51ong, to be Inches broad at the 
Foot and 7 a-top, and 7 thick. 

And thofe from 18, 6, to 21, 6, to be 10 Inches broad at the 
Foot, 8 a-top, and 8 Inches broad. 

Single Rafters, 6 Foot 6 Inches long, to be 4 and 3 Inches in 
their Square. Thofe 8 Foot long mult be 4 £ and 3 $ Inches 
fquare. 

RAFFLING, a Game with three Dice, wherein he who 
throws the greateft Pair, or Pair-Royal, in three Calls, wins. 
See Game and Gaming. 

The Raffle is properly the double or triplet. A Raffle of Aces, 
or Duces, carries it againft meet Points. 

Raffling is alfo ufed when a Company of Perfons club to the 
Purchafe of a Commodity ; and he that throws the higheft on 
die Dice takes it. 

The Word probably comes from the bafc Lat'm, risfare, to 
rife, plunder, take all away. 

RAG, or Rake, among Hunters, is a Company, or Herd of 
young Colts. 

RAGGED Hawk, in Faulconry, is anHawk that hath its Fea- 
thers broken. See Hawk. 

RAGGULED, or Raguled, or Ragged, inHe- 
[Jllll! raldry, is applied to an Ordinary, Ex. gr. a Croft, 
P'-j whofe Out-Lines are jagged or knotted, as in the Fi- 
gure adjoining. He beareth Sable, a Crofs Ragguled, 
Or, by the Name of Sunvay. 

Ragged dittos from indented, in that the latter is regular, and 
this former not. 

The Bearing is very Anticnt : Julius Cafir gave for his Badge, 
a Boar's Head, on a ragged Staff. 

Ragguled is fometimes alfo ufed in the Senfe of Truncated, 
or Couped, and applied to a Branch ihat is faw'd from the Tree; 
or a Stock faw'd from its Root. 

RAGMAN's-jRo/A or rather RagimundV-Ro//, a Roll or Lift 
denominated from its Audior Ragimund, aLegatin Scotland, who 
calling before him all the beneficed Peribns in that Kingdom, 
caufed them, upon Oath, to give in the true Value of their Be- 
nefices; according to which they were taxed in the Court of 
Rome. 

This Roll, among other Records, being taken from the Scots 
by our King Ed-ward I. was re-delivered to them in the Begin- 
ning of Edward Illd's time. 

RAGOuT, orRAGOo, a Sauce, or Seafoning, to roufe or 
recover the Appetite when languishing or loft. 

The Term is French-, but naturaliz'd. 

The Term is alfo ufed for a high-feafon'd Dim, prepared of 
Flefh, Fifh, Greens, or the like, by Hewing them with the Ad- 
dition of Bacon, Salt, Pepper, Cloves, and the like. 

We have Ragoos of Beef, of Cray-Filli, of Giblets, of Afba- 
ragus, of Endive, of Cocks-Combs, of Gammon, of Celery, &c 

The Ancients had a Ragout call'd Garum, made of the 
Putrefied Guts of a certain Fifh, which they kept till it 
diflblved by meer Force of Corruption, into a Sanies: This was 
held fach a valuable Dainty among them, that Pliny oblerves, its 
Price cqualfd that of the richeft Perfumes. 

RAJA, an r?;iw?z Term, ufedfora Kind of Idolatrous Princes, 
the remains of thofe who ruled there before the Conqueft of 
the Moguls. 

Theieare fomc Rajas who ftill retain a kind of Sovereignty 
in the Mountains : The Indians call them Rai , the Rerfans, plu- 
rally, Raijan ; our Travellers, Rajas, or Ragias. 

The chief Lords of the Moguls, viz. the Vice-Roys, Gover- 
nors of Provinces, and Chief Miniftersof State, F. Catrott ob- 
ferves, are call'd Omhras ; and the Idolatrous-^ ajas-> or Indian 
Lords, who o-overned petty States before the Conqueft of their 
Country, hold the lame Rank at Court with the Omhras. 

All the difference is, that the Children of the Rajas fucceed 
their Fathers in the mew of the Sovereignty left them ; whereas 
the Children of the Mahometan Lords lofe all in loling their 
Fathers. 

The Indians account four Ages from the Beginning of the 
World ; and in the fecond, which lafted 1296000 Years, they 
hold the Rajas or Kcbatrys had their Rife ; chafte, noble, &c. 
though inferiour to the Bramans. See Braman. 

Vice then began to creep into the World; Men only lived to 
300 Years, and their Stature was reduced, &c. Lett. Edit. & 
Cur. 

RAIL, in Architecture, is applied varioufly ; particularly, to 
thofe pieces of Timber, &c. which lie Horizontally between the 
Pannels of Wainfcot; to thofe that lie over and under Ballufters 
in Balconies, Stair-Cafes, &c. and to the pieces of Timber that 
He horizontally from Poft to Poft, in Fences with Pales or 
without. 

RAIN, a very frequent and ufeful Meteor ; defcending from 
■above in form of Drops of Water. See Meteor, and Drop. 
Rain is, apparently, a precipitated Cloud ; as Clouds are no- 
thing but Vapours rais'd from Moifture, Waters, &c. See 
Cloud. 



And Vapours are demonftratively nothing elfe but little Bub- 
bles or VeJHu.<e detach'd from the Waters, by the Power of the 
folar, oriubteiraneousHeat, or both. See Vapour. 

Thefe VeficuU being ipecifically lighter than the Atmofphere, 
are buoyed up thereby, till they arrive at a Region where the Air 
is a juft Balance with them ; and here they float, till by fome new 
Agent they are converted into Clouds, and thence either into 
Rain, Snow, Hail, Mift, or the like. See Snow, Hail, &c. 

But the Agent in this Formation of the Clouds into Rain, &c. 
is a little controverted ; the generality will have it the Cold, 
which conftantly occupying the fuperiour Regions of the Air, 
chills and condenfes the Vefcula, at their Arrival from a warmer 
Quarter; congregates them together, and occafions feveral of 
them to coalefce into little Mafles : By this Means their Quantity 
of Matter increafmg in a greater Proportion than their Surface, 
they become an overload to the light Air, and accordingly de- 
fcend in Rain. 

Mr. Derham accounts for the Precipitation, hence; that the 
VeficaU being full of Air, when they meet with a colder Air than 
that they contain, their Air is contracted into a lefs Space, and 
coniequently the watery Shell or Cafe render'd thicker, fo as to 
become heavier than the Air, &c. See Cold. 

Others only allow the Cold a Part in the Action, and bring 
in the Winds as Sharers with it ^ indeed 'tis clear, that a Wind 
blowing againft a Cloud wiil drive its Vepeula upon one another; 
by which means feveral of them coalefcing as before, will be en- 
abled to defcend ; and the effect will be ftiil more conliderable 
if two oppoiite Winds blow towards the fame Place. Add to 
this, that Clouds already furm'd, happening to be aggravated by 
freili Acceflions of Vapour continually afcending, may thence be 
enabled to defcend. See Wind. 

Yet the grand Caufe, according to Robault, is ftill behind : 
That Author conceives it to be the Heat of the Air, which af- 
ter continuiug for fome time near the Earth, is at length carried 
up on high by a Wind, and there thawing the fnowy Villi, or 
Flocks of the half-frozen VeficuU, reduces them into Drops; 
which coalefcing, defcend and have their Diffolution perfected in 
their Progtefs through the lower and warmer Stages of the At- 
mofphere. 

Others, as Dr. Clark, &c. afcribe this Defcent of the Clouds 
rather to an Alteration of the Atmolpheie, than of the Fefcula;- 
and fuppofe it to arife from a Diminution of the Spring or elaftic 
Force of the Air. Sec Elasticity. 

This Eiafticity which depends chiefly or wholly on the dry ter- 
rene Exhalations, being weakened; the Atmofphere finks under its 
Burthen ,• and the Clouds fall, on the common Principle of Pre- 
cipitation. See Precipitation. 

Now, the little FeficuU by any, or all, of thefe Means, being 
once upon the Defcent, will perlift therein, notwithftanding the 
Increafe of Refiftence they every Moment meet withal in their 
Progrefs through ftill denier and denfer Parts of the Atmof- 
phere. 

For, as they all tend towards the fame Point, viz. the Cen- 
tre of the Earth, the further they fall the more Coalitions will 
they make; and the more Colalitions, the more Matter will there 
be under the fame Surface, the Surface only increafmg as the 
Squares, but the Solidity as the Cubes; and the more Matter un- 
der the fame Surface, the lels Friction or Refiftence there will 
be to the fame Matter. See Barometer. 

Thus if the Cold, the Wind, <£rc. happen to act early enough 
to precipitate the Vefcula?, e're they are arrived at any conlidera- 
ble Height; the Coalitions being few in fo fhort a Defcent, the 
Drops will be propouionably (mall; and thus is forni'd what we 
call Deiv. See Dew. 

If the Vapours prove more copious, and rile a little higher, 
we have a Mifl or Fog. See Fog. 

A little higher ftill, and they produce zfinrM Rain, &cc. 

If they neither meet with Cold nor Wind enough to con- 
denfe or dilllpate them; they form a heavy, thick, dark Sky; 
which laft, fometimes feveral Weeks. See Weather. 

Hence we ?nay account for many of the Phenomena of the 
Weather; e. gr. why a cold, is always a wet Summer; and a 
warm a dry one? Becaufe the Principle of Precipitation is had 
in the one Cafe, and wanting in the other. 

Why we have ordinarily moft Rain about the Equinoxes ? 
Becaule the Vapours arife more plentifully than ordinary in the 
Spring, as the Earth becomes loofen'd from the brumal Confti- 
pacions; and becaufe as the Sun recedes from us in Autumn, 
the Cold increafmg, the Vapours that had linger'd above during 
the Summer Heats, are now difpatch'd down, <&c. 

Why a fettled, thick, clofe Sky fcarce ever Rains till it have been 
fijft clear? Becaufe the equably diffufed Vapours muft firft be 
condens'd, and congregated into feparate Clouds, to lay the 
Foundations of Rain; by which means the reft of the Face of 
Heaven is left open, and pervious to the Rays or the Sun, &e. 
See Weather. 

For other Phenomena of Rain, as they relate to the Wea- 
ther-Glafs, fee Barometer. 

As co the Quantity of Rain that falls' ; its Proportion in feve- 
ral Places at'the fame Time, and in the fame Place at feveral 
Times; we have Store of Obiervations, Journals, <&-c. in the 
Memoirs of the French Academv, the Philof. Iranfatl. &c. an 
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Idea whereof will not be unacceptable. 

Upon meafuring, then, the Rain falling yearly ; its Depth, at a 
Medium, is found as in the following Table. 

'Depth of Rain falling yearly, and its Proportion in fiver al Places. 

Inches. 
At Townley in Lancafliire, obferv'd by Mr. Townley, 42 i 
Vpininftcr in Effex, by Mr. Derham, x 9 i 
Zurich in Switzerland, by Dr. Scheutcher, 3 2 i" 
Pifa in Italy, by Dr. Mich. Ang. Tilli, 43 i 
Paris in France, by M. de la Hire, 1 9 

Lifle in Flanders, by M. de Vauban. 24 



^portions of the Rain of fiver al Tears to one another. 



1700 
1701 
1702 
1703 
1704 
1705 
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19 Inch. 03 Cent. 
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81 
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21 Inch. 

27 
17 
18 
21 



Cent. 



Proportion of the Rain of the feteral Seafom to one another. 
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Jan. 


6 41 


2 8« 


1 64 
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I II 


Febr. 


3 28 
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' "5 


Aug. 


2 27 


2 94 


Mar. 


2 6, 


2 0^ 


1 5' 


Sept. 


7 21 


I 4S 


Apr. 


I 25 


O 96 


4 «9 


oa. 


5 33 


O 23 


May 


3 33 


2 02 


1 s>i 


Nov. 


13 


86 


June 


4 9° 


2 32 
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00 


11 97 


Half-Year. 


28 Si 


IO 67 


17 31 
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14 94 


8 57 
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3 50 

3 !5 

3 

2 24 

o 62 

2 62 
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Pratrm.itural-RM.Ks, as 0/ E;W, &c. are very frequent in 
our Annals ; and even NaturalHiftories, yet; ifftrictly pried in- 
to, will be all found other things than Rain. 

Bloody Rains, Dr. Merret obferves, are, certainly, nothing 
elie but the Excrements of Infects. 

Accordingly, Gajfendus gives an Inftance of a bloody Rain in 
Trance, which terrified the People ; but which Peirifc found to be 
only red Drops coming from a fort of Butterfly that flew about 
in great Numbers, as he concluded from feeing fuch red Drops 
come from them ; from the Drops not being laid on Buildings, 
or the outer Surfaces of Stones, &c. but in Cavities and Holes; 
and from thofe Walls only being tinged therewith that were next 
the Fields, not thofe in the Streers; and the firft only to a little 
Height, fuch as Butterflies are ufed to fly ro. 

The fame Dr. Merret adds, that 'tis moll evident the Rains of 
Wheat are nothing but Ivy-Berries, fwallowed by the Starlings, 
and again call: forth by Stool. 

An Inftance of fuch a Rain we have in the Phibfoph. Tranf. 
from the Country about Briftol, by Mr. W. Cole; who, upon 
examining the Drops, found them to be the Seeds of Ivy-Berries, 
blown down by fierce Winds horn Towers, Churches, Chim- 
neys, Walls, &c. where they had been left by Birds, chiefly 
Starlings and Choughs. 

The French have a Tradition of a Rain of Stones, in a Plain 
fix or feven Leagues long between Aries and Marfiilles, call'd la 
Crau, which is now quite cover'd therewith. 

The Fable has ir, that Hercules in his Engagement with Albion 
and Bregma, in Favour of Neptune; wanting Darts, was affifted 
by Jupiter with a Shower of thefe Stones, feen to this Day. 
Another Account of their Origin, fee under the Article Stone. 
Rains, in the Sea Language, is all that Trad of Sea to the 
Northward of the Equator, -between 4 and 10 Degrees of La- 
titude ; and lying between the Meridian of Cape Verde, and that 
of the Eaftermoft Iilands of the fame Name. 

It takes itsj^lame from the almoft continual Calms, conftant 
Rains, and Thunder and Lightning to a great Degree, found 
there. The Winds, when they do blow, are only fmall un- 
certain Gufts, andfhift about all round the Compafs; fo that 
Ships are fometimes here detain'd a long while, and can make 
but little way. 

RAIN-BOW, Iris, or limply, the Bow, a Meteor in form 
of a party-coloured Arch or Semicircle, exhibited in a rainy Skie, 
oppolite to the Sun ; by the refraction of his Rays in the Drops 
of falling Ram. See Meteor, Rain, and Refraction. 

There is alfo a Jecmdary or fainter Bern, ufually feen inveftine 
the former, at fome Diftance; and among Naturalitts we read 
of Lunar Rainbows, Marine Rainbows, &c. 

The Rainbow, Sir Ifaac Newton obferves, never appears but 
where it rains in the Sun-fhine; and may be reprefenred artifici- 
ally, by contriving Water to fall in little Drops like Rain ■ thro' 
which the Sun (liming, exhibits a Bow to a Spedator placed be- 
tween the Sun and the Drops ; efpecially if a dark Body, e er 
a black Cloath be difpoicd beyond the Drops. 

Anton, de Dominis firft accounted for the Rainbow, in lfJn • 
He explain'd at large how it was form'd, by refradion and re- 



flection of the Sun-beams in fpherical Drops of Water ; and con- 
firnVd his Explications by Experiments made with Glais Globes, 
&e. full of Water. W herein he was follow'd by BesCartes, who 
mended and improved on his Account : But as they were both 
in the Dark as to the true Origin of Colours, their Explications 
are Defective, and in fome tilings erroneous ; which 'tis one of 
the Glories of the Newtonian Doctrine of Colours, to fupply and 
correct. 

Theory of the Formation of the Rain-Bow. 

To conceive the Origin of the Rainbow, let us confider what 
will befal Rays of Light coming from a very remote Body, e. 
gr. the Sun; and falling on a Globe of Water, fuch as we know 
a Drop of Rain to be. 

Suppofe then ADKN (Tab. Opticks, Fig. 45.) to be a Drop of 
Rain, and the Lines EF, BA, ON, to be Rays of Light com- 
ing from the Centre of the Sun; which, by reafon of the im- 
menfe Diftance of the Sun, we conceive to beParallel. SecPd- 
rallel Ray. 

Now the Ray B A being the only one that falls perpendicularly 
on the Surface of the Water; and all the reft obliquely ; 'tis eaiily 
inferr'd that all the other Rays will be refracted towards the Per- 
pendicular. See Refraction. 

Thus the Ray EF, and others accompanying it, won't go on 
ftrait to G ; but as they arrive at HI, deflect from F to K, where 
fome of ihem, probably, cfcaping into the Air, the reft are re- 
flected upon the Line ICN, fo as to make the Angles of Inci- 
dence and Reflexion equal. Sec Reflf.xion. 

Further, as the Ray KN, and thofe accompanying it, fall ob- 
liquely upon the Surface of the Globule; they cannot pafs out 
into the Air, without being refracted, foas to recede from the 
Perpendicular LM; and therefore will not proceed ftraight to Y, 
but deflect to P. 

It may be here obferv'd, that fome of the Rays arriving at P, 
do not pais out into the Air, bur are again reflected to Q," where 
being refracted like the relt, they do not proceed right to Z, 
but declining from the Perpendicular TV, are carried to R : But 
fince we here only regard the Rays as they may affect the Eye 
placed a little below the Drop, e. gr. at P, thofe which deflect from 
N ro Q, we fet afide as ufelefs, becaufe they never come at the 
Eye. On the contrary, it is to be obferv'd, that there are other 
Rays, as 2, 3, and the like, which being reflected from 3 to 4, 
thence to 5, and from 5 to 6 may at length arrive at the Eye 
placed beneath the Drop. 

Thus much is obvious : But to determine precifely the Quan- 
tities of Refraction of each Ray, there mutt be a Calculation : 
By fuch Calculation it appears that the Rays which fall on the 
Quadrant AD f are continued in Lines, like thofe here drawn in 
the Drop AD KN; wherein there are three things very confi- 
derable: Firft, That the two Refractions of the Rays in their In- 
grefs and Egrefs are both the fame Way, fo that the latter does 
not deftroy the effect of the former. Secondly, That of all the 
Rays patting out of AN; NP, and thole adjoining to it, are the 
only ones capable of affecting the Senfc; as being futficiently 
dole or contiguous ; and becaufe coming out parallel ; whereas 
rhe reft are divaricated, and difpers'd too far to have any fcnfible 
Effed, at leaft to produce any thing <b vivid as the Colours of 
the Bow. Thirdly, That the Ray NP has Shade or Darknefs un- 
der it: For fince rhcre is no Ray comes cut of the Surface NA, 
'tis the fame thing as it the Part were cover'd with an Opake Bo- 
dy. We might add, that the fame Ray NP has Darknefs above 
it ; fince the Rays that are above it are ineffectual ; and fignif/ 
no more than if there were none at all. 

Add to thefe, that all the effectual Rays have the fame Point 
of Reflection, ;'. e. the parallel and contiguous Rays; which a- 
lone are effectual after Refraction, will all meet in the fame 
Point of the Circumference ; and be rerleded thence to the 
Eye. 

Further it appears by Calculation, that the An-de ONP, in- 
cluded between the Ray NP, and tile Line ON drawn from the 
Centre of the Sun, which is the Angle whereby the Raiubovi is 
diftant from the oppofite Point of the Sun, and which makes the 
Semidiameter of the Bow; contains 41" 30'. The Method of 
determining it fee hereafter. 

But fince betide thofe Rays coming from the Centre of the 
Sun to the Drop of Water, there are many more from the fe- 
veral Points of its Surface; there are a great many other effe- 
dual Rays to be confidered; efpecially that from the uppermoft, 
and that from the loweft Parr of the Sun's Body. 

Since then, the apparent Diameter of the Sun is abound Se- 
conds, it follows that an effedual Ray from the upper Part of 
the Sun will fall higher than the Ray EF, by l<5 Seconds : This 
does the Ray GH, (Kg. 46.) which being refraded as much as 
EF ; deflects to I, thence to L; and at length emendn» equally 
refraded with the Ray NP, proceeds to M ; and makes an An- 
gle ONM, of 41° i + ' with the Line ON. 

In like Manner the effectual Ray QR coming from the loweft 
Part of the Sun, falls on the Point R, 16 Minutes lower than the 
Point F, on which the Ray EF falls; and being refraded declines 
to S; whence it is refleded to T; where emerging linto the' Air, 
it proceeds to V; fo, as the Line TV, and the Ray OT contain 
an Angle of 41 • and 46'. & g3i! ^ 
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Again, upon computing the Deflexions of the Rays, which, 
like the 23 (F«. 4;-J coming from the Centre of the Sun, and be- 
ing received into the lower Part of the Drop, we have fuppofed 
t0 be twice reflected, and twice refracted, and to enter the Eye 
D y Lines like that 67 (Fig. 47 ) • we find that which may be ac- 
counted effectual, as 6 7, with the Line 86 drawn from the Cen- 
tre of the Sun, contains an Angle 867, of about 52 Degrees : 
Whence it follows that the effectual Ray from the higheft Part 
of the Sun, with the fame Line 86 includes an Angle lefs by 16 
Minutes ; and that from the lowed Part of the Sun, an Angle 
greater by 16 Minutes. 

Thus, iince ABCDEF is the Path of the efficacious Ray from 
the higheft Part of the Sun to the Eye in F; the Angle 86 E 
becomes of about fifty one Degrees, and forty four Minutes. 
In like manner, fince GHIKLM is the Way of an effectual 
Ray from the lowed Part of the Sun, to the Eye, the Angle 86 
M becomes nearly of fifty two Degrees, and fix-teen Minutes. 

Since then we admit feveral Rays to be effectual, befide thofe 
from the Centre of the Sun ; what we have faid of the Shack 
will need fome Alteration : For, of the thtee Rays defcribed 
(Ffc.45 & 46.) only the two extreme ones will have a Shadow join- 
ing to them, and that only on the outer Side. Hence it is evi- 
dent that thefe Rays are perfectly difpofed to exhibit all the Co- 
lours of the Prifii. 

For the great Quantity of denfe or intenfe Light, i. c. the 
Bundle of Rays collected together in a certain Point, v. gr. in 
tie Point of Reflection of the effectual Rays, may be accounted 
as a lucid or radiant Body, terminated all around by Shack. But 
the feveral Rays thus emitted to the Eye are both of different 
Colours ; that is, fitted to excite in us the Ideas of different Co- 
lours; and ate differently refracted out of the Water into Air, 
notwitbftanding their falling alike upon the refracting Surface. See 
Colour, &c. 

Hence it follows that the different or heterogeneous Rays will 
be feparated from one another, and will tend feparate ways ; and 
thehomogeneous Rays be collected, and tend the fame way: 
And therefore this lucid Point of the Drop, wherein the Re- 
fraction is effected, will appear fringed, or border'd with feveral 
Colours; that is, red, green, and blue Colours will arife from the 
extremes of the red, green, and blue Rays of the Sun tranf- 
mitted to the Eye from feveral Drops one higher than another; 
after the iame manner as is done in viewing lucid, or other Bo- 
dies through a Prijht. See Prism. 

Thus, adds Sir Ifaac Newton, the Rays that differ in refrangi- 
bility, will emerge at different Angles ; and confequenrly, accord- 
ing to their different Degrees of Refrangibility, emerging moft 
copioufly at different Angles, will exhibit different Colours in 
different Places. See Refrangibility. 

A great number then of thefe little Globules being diffufed in 
the Air, will fill the whole Space with thefe different Colours; 
provided they be fo difpofed as that eftedual Rays may come from 
them to the Eye ; and thus will the Rainbow, at length, arife. 

Now to determine what the Difpofition mud be ; fuppofe a 
right Line drawn, from the Centre of the Sun through the Eye 
of the Spectator, as the Line VX, (Fig. 46.) call'd theLineof s/f- 
peti: Being drawn from fo remote a Point, it may beedeernd 
parallel to all other Lines drawn from the fame Point : But a 
right Line falling on two Parallels makes the alternate Angles e- 
qual. See Alternate. 

If, then, an indefinite Number of Lines be imagin'd drawn from 
the Spectator's Eye to a part oppolite to the Sun where it rains; 
which Lilies make different Angles with the Line of Afpect, e- 
qual to the Angles of Refraction of the differently refractible 
Rays, e. gr. Ang'es-of 42 , 1', and of 40 , 16'. Thefe Lines 
falling on Drops of Rain illumined by the Sun, will makes An- 
gles of the fame Magnitude with Rays drawn from the Centre 
of the Sun to the fame Drops. And therefore the Lines thus 
drawn from the Eye will reptefent the effectual Rays that occa- 
fion the Senfation of any Colour. 

That, e. gr. making an Angle of 42 ° 1 '' reprefenting the leaft 
refrangible or red Rays of the feveral Drops, and of 40 16', 
the moft refrangible or violet Rays : The intermediate Colours, 
and refrangibilities will be found in the intetmediate Space Ee. 
See Red, Violet, &c. 

Now, 'tis known that the Eye being placed in the Vertex of 
a Cone, fees Objects upon its Surface as if they were in a Cir- 
cle; and the Eye of our Spectator is here in the common Ver- 
tex of feveral Cones, form'd by the feveral Kinds of efficacious 
Rays, with the Line of Afpect. And in the Surface of that whofe 
Angle at the Veitex or Eye is the greateit, and wherein the o- 
thers are included, are thofe Drops or Parts of Drops which ap- 
pear red; and in the Surface of that Cone whofe Angle is leaft, 
are the purple Drops : And in the intermediate Cones are the 
green, blue, &c. Drops. Hence then feveral Kinds of the 
jJrops mult appear as if difpofed into fo many circular colour'd 
*afci<e or Arches, as we fee in the Rainbow. 

This part of the Solution Sir lfaac Newton expreffes more art- 
fully thus : Suppofe O {Fig. 48.) the Eye, and OP a Line Parallel to 
'he Sun's Rays, and let POE, POFbe Angles of 40° 17', and 42° 
* • And fuppofe the Angles to turn about their common Side 
OP, with their other Sides OF. and OF, they will defcribe the 
Hounds or Verges of the Rainbow. 



For, if EF be Drops placed any where in the conical Surface 
defcribed by OE OF; and be illuminated by the Sun's Rays SE, 
SF, the Angle SEO being equal to the Angle POE or 40° 17' 
fliall be the greateft Angle in which the moft refrangible Rays 
can, after Refleflion, be refrafled to the Eye ; and therefore all 
the Drops in the Line OE fliall fend the moft refrangible Rays 
moft copioufly to the Eye, and thereby ftrike the Senfes with 
the deeped Violet Colour in that Region. 

And in like Manner the Angle SFO beingrr: to the Angle 
POf~+ 2 ° 2', fhall be thegreated, in which the lead refrangi- 
ble Rays after one ReBeflion can emerge out of the Drops; and 
thefe Rays fhall come moft copioufly to the Eye, from the 
Drops in the Line OF, and ftrike the Senfes with the deeped 
red Colour in that Region. 

And by the fame Argument the Rays, which have intermediate 
Degrees of Refrangibility, fhall come moft copioufly from Drops 
between E and F, and fo ftrike the Senfes with the intermediate 
Colours, in the Order which their Degrees of Refrangibility 
require; that is, in the Progrefs from E to F, or from the in- 
fide of the Bow to the outflde, in this Order, Violet, Indigo, Blue, 
Green, Yellow, Orange, Red: Though the Violet, by the mixture 
of the white Light of the Clouds, will appear faint, and incline 
to a purple. 

And fince the Lines OE OF may be fituated any where in 
the abovemention'd conical Surface; what is raid of the Drops 
and Colours in thefe Lines is to be undetftood of the Drops and 
Colours throughout the whole Superficies. Thus is the primary, 
or inner Bow form'd. 

Sccundary, or outer Rain-Bow. 

As to the fecundaty or fainter Bow, ufuallv furrounding the 
former ; in alligning what Drops would appear coloured, we ex- 
cluded fuch as Lines drawn from the Eye, making Angles a little 
greater than 42° 2' fliould fall upon; but not fuch as fliou'd 
contain Angles much greater. 

For, if an indefinite Number of fuch Lines be drawn from 
the Spectator's Eye, fome whereof make Angles of 50° 57', 
with the Line of Afreet; e. gr. OG; o:her Angles of 54° f, 
e. gr. OH ; thole Drops whereon thefe Lines fall, muft of ne- 
ceflity exhibit Colours. Particularly thofe of 50 57'. 

E. gr. the Drop G will appear red ; the Line GO being the 
fame with an effectual Ray, which after two Reflections and°two 
Refraftions, exhibits a red Colour. Again, thofe Dtops which 
receive Lines of 54° 9', e. gr. the Drop H will appear Purple, 
the Line OH being the fame with an effectual Ray which after 
two Reflections, and two Refractions,' exhibits Purple. 

Now, there being a fufficient Number of thefe Drops, 'tis e- 
vident there mud be a fecond Rainbow, form'd after the like man- 
ner as the fird. 

Thus, Sir Ifaac Newton: In the leaft refrangible Rays, the 
leaft Angle at which a Dtop can fend effectual Rays after two 
Reflexions, is found by computation to be 50 57', and in the 
moft refrangible the leaft Angle is found 54° 7'. 

Suppole, then, O the Place of the Eye, as before, and POG, 
POH to be Angles of 50 57', and 54 7'. And thefe Angles 
to be turn'd about their common Side OP; with their other 
Sides OG, OH, they will delcribe the Verges or Borders of ths 
Rainbow CBDG. 

For, if GH be Drops placed any where in the conical Super- 
ficies defcribed by OG OH, and be illumined by the Sun's Rays • 
the Angle SCO being equal to the Angle POG or ;o° 57'' 
fhall be the lead Angle, in which the then leaft refrangible Rays, 
can, after two Reflections, emerge out of the Drops ; and there- 
fore the leaft refrangible Rays lhall come moft copioufly to the 
Eye from the Drops in the Line OG, and ftrike the Senfe with 
the deepeft Red in that Region. 

And the Angle SHO being equal to POH, 54° 7', fhall be 
the lead Angle in which the moil refrangible Rays, after two 
Reflections, can emerge out of the Drops; and therefore chofe 
Rays fhall come mod copioufly to the Lye from the Drops in 
the Line OH, and fo ftrike the Senfes with the deepeft Violet in 
that Region. 

And by the fame Argument, the Drops in the Region between 
G and H, fhall ftrike the Semes with the intermedate Co- 
louts, in the Order which their Degrees of Refrangibility re- 
quire ; that is, in the Progrels from G to H, or from the inlide 
of the Bow to the outer, in this Order : Red, Orange, Yellow, 
Green, Blue, Inaico, Violet. 

And fince the Lines OG, OH, may be fituated any where in 
the conical Sutface ; what is faid of the Drops and Colours in 
thefe Lines, is to be underftoou of the Drops and Colours every 
where in thefe Superficies. 

Thus are form'd two Bows, an interior, and ftronger, by one 
Reflection; and an exterior and fainter by two; the Light becom- 
ing weaker and weaker by every Reflexion. 

Their Colours will lie in a contrary Order to one another; 
the fird having rhe Red without, and the Purple within ; and the 
fecond the Purple without and Red within ; and fo of the reft. 

Artificial Rain-Bow. 
This Doctrine of the Rainbow is confirm'd by an eafy Experi- 
ment : For upon hanging up a Glafs Globe full of Water in the 
11 K Sun- 
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Sun-fhine, and viewing it in fuch a Pofture as that the Rays which 
come from the Globe to the Eye, may, with the Sun's Rays in- 
clude an Angle either of 42°, or 50 ; if, e. gr. the Angle be a- 
bout 42 ° j the Spectator, fuppofed at O, will Tee a full red Co- 
lour in that Side of the Globe oppofite to the Sun, as at F. And 
if that Angle be made a little lefs, fuppofe by depreffing the Glo- 
bule toE, the other Colours, Yellow, Blue, and Green, will ap- 
pear fuccefTively, in the fame Side of the Globe, alfo exceed- 
ingly bright. 

But if the Angle be made about 50 , fuppofe by raifing the 
Globule G, there will appear a red Colour in that Side of the 
Globe towards the Sun- though that fomewhat faint; and if the 
Angle be made greater, fuppole by raiting the Globe to H ; the 
Red will change fuccefTively to the other Colours, Yellow^ 
Green, and Blue. 

The fame thing is obfcrv'd in letting the Globe reft, and rai- 
fing, ordepreffingtheEye to make the Angle of a juft Magnitude. 

Dimen/ions of the Rain-Bow. 

Des Cartes firft derermind its Diameter by a tentative, and in- 
direct Method,- laying it down that the Magnitude of the Bow 
depends on the Degree of Refraction of the Fluid ; and alluming 
the Ratio of the Sine of Incidence to that of Refraction, to be 
in Water as 250 to 157. See Refraction. ' 

But, Dr. Halley has (ince, in the Philofoph. TravfaSl. given us 
a fimple, direct Method of determining the Diameter of the 
Rai.ibo'w from the Ratio of Retraction of the Fluid being given; 
or vice verfh the Rainbow being given, to determine the refra- 
ctive Power of the Fluid. The Praxis is as follows. 

Firft, The Ratio of Refraftion being given, to find the Angles of 
fact/fence, and Refraction of a Ray -which becomes effetiual after a- 
xy given 'Number of Reflections. Suppofe any given Line as AC 
(Tab. Optick$> Fig. 49.J which divide in D ,• io, as that AC be 
to AD in the Ratio of Refraction ; and again divide it in E, fo 
as AC be to AE as the given Number of Reflexions increafed 
byUnity 3 istoUnity; with the Diameter CE defcribe aScmicir- 
cle CBE, and from the Centre A with the Radius AD defcribe an 
Arch DQ interfering the Semicircle in B. Then drawing AB, 
CBj ABC or its Complement to two right Angles, will be the 
Angle of Incidence 5 and AGO the Angle of Refraction required. 

Secondly, The Ratio of Refratlion^ and any Angle of Incidence 
being given to find the Angle -which a Ray of Light emerging out of 
a refracting Sphere, after a given Number of R efleelions, makes with 
the Line of Afpecl, or an incident Ray j and confe^uently to find the 
Diameter of the Rainbow. The Angle of Incidence, and the Ra- 
tio of Refraction being given, the Angle of Refraction is given ; 
which Angle being multiplied by double the Number of Re- 
flexions increafed by 2, and double the Angle of Incidence fub- 
ftra&ed from the Product, the Angle remaining is the Angle fought. 

Thus fuppofing, the Ratio of Refraction to be, as Sir Ifaac 
Newton has determined it, viz. as 108 to 81, in the red Rays, 
as 109 to 81 for the blue Rays, &c. the preceding Problem will 
give the Diftances of the Colours in the 
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If the Angle made by a Ray after three or four Refkaions, 
were required, and therefore the Diameters of the third and 
fourth Rainbow, (which are fcarce ever ieen, by reafon of 
the great Diminution of the Rays, by fo many repeated Re- 
flexions) they will be found. 
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Hence, the Breadth of the Rainbow is ealily found : For the 
greater! Semidiameter of the firft Bow, i. e. from Red to Red 
being 42° 1', and the lead, viz. from Purple to Purple 40 
16 ; the Breadth of the Vafcia. or Bow, meafured a-crofs from Red 
co Purple will be i» 45', and the greateft Diameter of the fe- 
condBow being 54° 9', and the lead 50 58', the Breadth of 
theFafcia will be 3° 10'. Andhence the Diftance between the 
two will be found 8° 15/. 

In thefe Meafurcs the Sun is only efteem'd a Point; where- 
fore as his Diameter is really about 30' fo much mull be added 
to the Breadth of each Fa/da or Bow, from Red to Purple, and 
fo much be fubftrafied from the Diftance between them. 

This will leave the Breadth of the primary Bow, 2." 15', that 
of the fico?idary Bow ]" 40', and the interval between the'liows 
8° 25'; which Dimenfions deduced by Calculation, Sit Ifaac 
Newton allures us from his own Obfcrvations, agree very exactly 
with thofe found by actual Menfutation in the Heavens' ' 

Particular Fhanomena of the Rain-Bow, with the Caufes thereof. 

From this Theory of the Rainfaw, all the particular Pheno- 



mena are eafily deduced: Hence we fee why the his is always 
of the fame Bieadth; by reafon the intermediate Degrees of re- 
frangibility of the Rays between Red and Violet, which are its 
extreme Colours, are always the fame. 

Secondly, Why it is more diittnflly terminated on the Side of 
the Red, than on that of the Violet ? There being no efficacious 
Rays in the Space adjoining to the red Drops, i. e. to the Space 
between the Bows ; whence it terminates abruptly ; whereas in the 
Space on the Side of the Violet ones there are fome Rays emit- 
ted to the Eye, which though too feeble to aftta it ftrongly, 
yet have this effed, that they foften the Violet Edge infallibly, 
fo that 'tis difficult to determine precifely where it terminates. 

Thirdly, Why the Bow fhifts its Situation as the Eye does ; 
and, as the popular Phrafe has it, flies thofe who follow it, and fol- 
lows thofe that fly it ? The colour'd Drops being difpofed under a 
certain Angle about the Line of Afpeft, which is different in 
different Places : Whence, alfo, it follows that every different 
Spectator fees a different Bow. 

Fourthly, Why the Bow is fometimes a larger Portion of a 
Circle, fometimes a lc-fs ? Its Magnitude depending on the grea- 
ter, or lels Part of the Surface of the Cone, above the Surface 
of the Earth at the Time of its appearance; and that Part being 
greater or lefs as the Line of Afped is more inclined or oblique 
to the Surface of the Earth ; which inclination, or obliquity, is 
greater as the Sun is higher : Whence, alfo, the higher the Sun, 
the lefs the Rainbow. 

Fifthly, Why the Bow never appears when the Sun is above a 
certain Altitude? The Surface of rhe Cone wherein it fhould be 
feen, being loft in the Ground, at a little Diftance from theEye, 
When the bun is above 42 high. 

Sixthly, Why the So™ never appears greater than a Semicircle, 
on a Plane? Since be rhe Sun never fo low, and even in the Ho- 
rizon ; the Centre of the Bow is ftill in the Line of Afped; 
which, in this Cafe, runs along the Earth, and is not all rais'd a* 
bove the Surface. 

Indeed, if the Speftator be placed on a very confiderable Emi- 
nence, and the Sun in the Horizon ; die Line of Alpect wherein 
the Centre of the Bow is, will be notably rais'd above the 
Horizon, (confidering the Magnitude of 'the Circle whereof the 
Bow ufes to be a Part.; Nay, if the Eminence be very high, 
and the Rain near, 'tis poffible the Bow may be an entire 
Circle. 

Seventhly, How the Bow may chance to appear inverted, >. e. 
the Concave Side be turn'd upwards? To wit, a Cloud happening 
to intercept the Rays, and prevent their Alining on the upper 
Pan of the Arch : In which Cafe only the lower Part appear- 
ing, the Bow will feem as if turn'd upfide down: Which proba- 
bly has been the Cafe in fereral Prodigies of this Kind, related 
by Authors. 

Indeed the Bow may appear inverted from another Caufe- 
For, if, when the Sun is 41 » 46' high, his Rays fall upon the 
(mooch Surface of fome (pacious Lake, in the middle whereof a 
Spedator is plac'd; and if, at the fame time there be Rain fall- 
ing to which the Rays may be reflected from the Lake: 'Twilt 
be the fame as if the Sun fliou'd mine below the Horizon, and 
the Line of View be extended upwards: Thus the Surface of 
the Cone wherein the coloured Drops are to be placed, will be 
wholly above the Surface or the Earth. 

But lince the upper Part will fall among the unbroken Clouds; 
and only the lower Part be found among the Drops of Rain, 
the Arch will appear inverted. 

Eighthly, Why the Bow fometimes appears inclined ? The ac- 
curate rounduefs of the Bow depending on its great Diftance 
which prevents us from judging of it exactly; if the Rain which 
exhibits it, chance to be much nearer, we (hall fee its irregula- 
rities; and if the Wind in that Cafe drive the Rain fo as the 
higher Part be further from the Eye than the lower, the Bow 
will appear inclined. 

Ninthly, Why the Legs of the Rainbow fometimes appear un- 
equally diftant ? If the Rain terminate on the Side of the Specta- 
tor, in a Plane fo inclined to the Line of Afpeft as to make an 
acute Angle on the left Hand, and an obtufe Angle on the rMir ; 
the Surface of the Cone which determines what Drops will" ap- 
pear, will fall upon them in fuch manner as that thofe on the 
left Hand, will appear further from the Eye than thofe on the 
Right. For che Line of Afped being Perpendicular co che Plane 
of che Bow, if you fuppole cwo rectangular Triangles a Right 
and Left, the Cathetus of each to be Line of View, and theBafe 
che Semidiamecer of the Bow, inclined as above: 'Tis evident 
fince thofe Angles of the Triangles, next the Eye, mult always 
be che fame, (viz. 43 « in che inner Bow) che Balis of che Right- 
hand Triangle will appear much longer than chat of the Left. 

Lunar Rain-Bow. 

The Moon, fomecimes, alfo, exhibits the Phenomenon of an 
Iris or Bow ; by the Refraction of her Rays in the Drops of 
Rain in the Night-time. See Moon. 

Ariftotle fays, he was the firft that ever obferved it; and adds, 
that it never happens, i. e. is never vifible, buc ac che Time of che 
Full-Moon; her Light at other cifties being too faint to affea 
the Sight, after two RelraSions, and one Rtfkaioa 

The 
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The Lunar Iris has all the Colours of the Solar, very diftinct 
and pleafant ; only faint, in Companion of the other; both 
from the different intenfity of the Rays, and the different Dif- 
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of the Medium. 



In that mentiatfd Philofoph. Iranfaft. N°. 331. Mr. Thoresby 
obferves, the largenefs of the Arch was not fo much lefs than that 
f the Sun, as the different Dirhenfions of their Bodies, and their 
Diftances from the Earth fliould feem to require: But, as to its 
jntirenefs and the Beauty of its Colour, it was admirable. It conti- 
nued about 10 Minutes e're the interpolation of a Cloud hinder'd 
its Observation. 

Marbie Rain-Bow. 

The Marine or Sea-Bow, is a Phenomenon fometlmes obferv'd 
jn a much agitated Sea ; when the Wind {weeping Part of the 
Tops of the Waves, carries them aloft; fo that the Sun's Ray 
falling upon them, are refracted, &c. as in a common Shower; 
and Paint the Colours of the Bow. 

F. Bourses, in the Philofoph. IranfaB. obferves, that the Co- 
lours of the Marine Rainbow are lefs lively, diftinct, and of lefs 
duration than chofe of the common Boiu ; that there are fcarce a- 
bove twojColours diftinguilhable, a dark Yellow on the Side next 
the Sun, and a pale Green on the oppofite Side. 

But thefe Bows exceed as to Number, there being fomerimes 
20 or 30 feen together: They appear at Noon-Day, and in a 
Pofition oppofite to that of the common Bow, i c. the Concave 
Side is turn'd upwards, as, indeed, it's neceflary it fliould be, 
from what we have Ihewn in accounting for the Phenomena of 
the Solar Bovj. 

To this Oafs of Bows may be referr'd a Kind of •white, colour- 
kfs Rainbows , which Mcntzolir/s, and others, affirm to have feen 
at Noon-Day. M. Mariotte in his IVth EJfai de Phyfifie, iays, 
ihele Bows are form'd in Mijts, as the others are in Showers, and 
adds, that he has feen feveral both after Sun-riling, and in the 
Night. 

Th^ want of Colours he attributes to the Smallnefs of the Va- 
pours which compote the Mat: We mould rather Account for 
it from the exceeding Tenuity of the little Veficu&e of the Vapour; 
which being in effect only little watery Pellicles bloated with Air, 
the Rays of Light undergo but little Refraction in palling out of 
Air into them ; too little to feparate the differently coloured 
Rays, &c. 

Hence the Rays are reflected from them, compounded as they 
came, that is, White. See Refraction. 

Rohault mentions coloixfd Rainbows on the Grafs; form'd by 
the Refractions of the Sun's Rays in the Morning Dew. Trait. 
kVhyf 

RAISER, in Building, a Board let on-edge under the fore-fide 
of a Step, Stair, &c. See Stair, &c. 

RAISING, in the Manage, one of the three Actions of a 
Horie's Legs ; the other two being the Stay and the Tread; which 
fee. 

The Ratfng, or lifting up of his Leg in Caprioles, Curvets, 
&c. is efteemed good, if he preform it hardily and with eafe; 
not eroding his Legs, nor carrying his Feet too much out or in ; 
yec bending his Knees as much as is needful. 

Raisin G-PiVcw, in Architecture, are Pieces that lie under the 
Beams, on Brick or Timber, by the Side of the Houle. 

RAISINS, Grapes prepared by drying them in the Sun, or 
in Ovens ; to fit them for keeping, and tor fome medicinal Pur- 
pofes. See Currants. 

Of thefe there are various Kinds: As Raijins of Damafcus- 
thus call 'd from the capital City of Syria, in the Neighbourhood 
whereof they are cultivated. They are much ufed in the Com- 
petition of Ptifans, together with Jujubes and Dates; are 
brought flat and feeded, of the Size of the Thumb ; whence 'tis 
eafy judging of the extraordinary Bulk of theGrape, when frefli. 
Travellers tell us of Bunches weighing 25 Pounds. Their Tafte 
is fainrifh and difagrecable. 

Raifms of the Sim, a kind of Raifins brought from Spam, of 
a reddifh or bluoilh Colour, feeded, very agreeable to eat. 

There are various other Kinds, denominated from the Place 
"where they grow, or the Kind of Grape, &c. as Raijins of Ca- 
hhrtOi Mufcade Raifms, &C. 

RAITING, or Rating, the laying of Hemp, Flax, Tim- 
ber, <&c. when green, in a Pond or running Water, to feafon 
and difpofe for future ufe. See Seasoning. 

RAKE, of a Ship, is fo much of her Hull as over-hangs ac 
both Ends of her Keel. 

Jhac Part of it which is before, iscalled'the Rake forward ov ; 
2nd that Part which is at the fetting on of the Stern-Poft, is 
calld her Rake aft-war A on : When a Ship hath but afmall Rake 

°nvard on, but is built with her Stern too ftreight up, flie is 
<*i Ulufflc-headed. 

ga&eof theRudder, is thehindermoftPartof it. See Rudder. 
H ^ ' °^ a ^orfe, ls tne drawing his Ordure with the 

Yy ° UE of the Fundament, when he is Coftive and cannot 
u , n £" k order to this the Hand muff be anointed with Sallet- 
u y' or But t e r . 

. ,j AKING -7W f . among Architects, a Member hollowed in 
*«e square of aPedefiri, or elfewhere. See Cavetto, Scotia, 



RALLYING, in War, the re-afTembling, or calling together 
of Troops broken, routed, and put to flight— A Horfe is fatd 
to Rake when being Sboulder-Splaid, or having ftrain'd his Fore- 
Quarters, he goes fo Lame as to drag one of his Fore-Legs in a 
Circle. 



See Aries. 



RAM, in Aftronomy. ; 
Battering Ram. ^ 

RAMADAN, a fort of Lent, obferv'd by the Mahometans t 
during which they faft the whole Day, with fuch extreme Su- 
perttition, that they dare not wafh their Mouth, nor even fwal- 
low their Spittle. See Lent and Fasting. 

The Men indeed are allow'd to Bath themfelves; but 'tis on 
Condition they don't plunge the Head under Water, left fome 
Drops enter by the Mouth or Ears, &a But for the Women 
they are ftrictiy forbid Bathing, for fear of taking in Water be- 
low. 

To make amends, they Feafl all the Night; and ufually fpend 
more this Month than in fix others. 

R AMAGE, a Term ufed for the Boughs or Branches of Tree?. 
Hence, 

Ramage Hawk, or Falcon, is one that is wild and coy, as ha- 
ving been long amidft the Boughs, preying for ic felf. 

A Faulcon retains this Name till he has left the Eyrie, being fo 
called in May, June, July, and Augufi. Theie are very rarely 
reclaimed. 

RAMMER, an Initrument for driving down Stones or Piles 
into the Ground; or for the beating the Earrh, and making it 
more folid for a Foundation. See Foundation. 

Rammer, of a Gun, or Gun-Stick, a Rod or Staff ufed in 
charging a Gun; to drive home the Powder to the Breech, as al« 
fo the Shot, and the Wad, which keeps the Shot from rolling 
out. See Charge. 

The Rammer of a great Gun has a round Piece of Wood at 
one End; the other is ufually rolled in a Piece of Sheep-Skin, 
fitted to the Bore of the Piece, in order to clear her after flie has 
been difcharged : Which they call Jpungiag the Piece. See Spunge 
RAMIFICATION, the Production of Boughs or Branches j 
or of Figures refembling Branches. See Branch. 

Ramifications, in Anatomy, are the Divifions of the Arte- 
ries, Veins, and Nerves, arifing from fome common Trunk. 
See Artery, Vein, and Nerve. 

RAMPANT, in Heraldry, is applied to a Lion, Bear, Leo- 
pard, or other Beaft, in a Pofture of Climbing, or {landing up- 
right on his Hind-Legs, and rearing up his Fore-Feet. 

It is different from Saliant, which is a Pofture lels erect- See 
Saliant. 

This Pofture is to be fpecified in blazoning in all Animals, 
except the Lion andGrifHn; it being their natural Situation. 
The Term is French, and fignifies literally, creeping. 
RAMPART, in Fortification, a Mount or Mafs of Earth, 
rais'd about the Body of a Place, to cover it from the great Shot ; 
and form'd into Baftions, Curtains, &c. See Fortress,, Wall, 
Bastion, <£rc. 

Upon the Rampart the Soldiers continually keep Guard, and 
Pieces of Artillery are planted for the Defence of the Place. 

Hence, to Shelter the Guard from the Enemies Shot, the 
out-fide of the Rampart is built higher than the infide, I e. a Pa- 
rapet is rais'd upon it with a Platform. See Parapet and Plat- 
form. 

Hence, alfo, Earth not being capable to be rais'd perpendicu- 
larly, like Stone; the Ra?npart is built with a Talus or Slope, both 
on the inner and outer-fide. See Talus. 

The Rampart is fometime lined, i. e. fortified with a Stone 
Wall within-fide; ot-berwife it has a Berme. See Berme. 

'Tis incompaffed with a Moat or Ditch, out of which the 
Earth that forms the Rampart is dug. See Ditch. 

The Height of the Rampart mult not exceed three Fathom ; 
this being fufficient to cover the Houfes from the Battery of 
the Cannon: Neither ought its Thicknefs to be above 10 or 12, 
unlefs more Earth be taken out of the Ditch, than can be other- 
ways beftowed. 

The Ramparts of Half-Moons are the better for being low ; 
that the fmall Fire of the Defendants may the better reach the 
Bottom of the Ditch : but yet it ruuft be fo high, as not to be 
commanded by the Covert- Way. 

The Word is form'd from the SpanifJj Amparo, Defence, Co- 
vering. 

Rampart is alfo ufed in Civil Architecture, for the Space 
left void between the Wall of a City and the next Houfes. 

This is what the Romans call'd Pontarmm, wherein it was for- 
bid to build; and where they planted Rows of Trees, for the 
People to walk and amufe themfelves under. 

RAMUS, in Anatomy, efv. a Branch of a greater Veflel. 
See Vessel. 

Ramus A?iterior is particularly ufed for a Branch of the fubcu- 
taneous Vein pairing under the Mufcles of the Vina. Ramus pofe- 
rior, a Branch of the fame Vein running near the Elbow. See 
Subcutaneous. 

RANCID, fomething mouldy, or mufty; or that has con- 
tracted an ill Smell, by being kept clofe. See Mouldindss. 

The Word is particularly understood of old rufty Bacon. It 
comes from the Latin Rancidus, of ranceo, to be rank. 

RANDOM- 
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RANDOM-S&tf, a Shot made when the Muzzle of a 
Gun is railed above the Horizontal Line, and is not delign'd to 
moot directly, or Point-blank. See Gunnery. 

The utmoft Random of any Piece is about ten times as far as 
the Bullet will go Point-blank; and the Bullet will go farthetl 
when the Piece is mounted to about 45 Degrees above the Level- 
Range. See Range. 

The Diftance of the Random is reckoned from the Platform 
to the Place where the Ball firft grazes. 

RAN-FORCE-RING, of a Gun, that which is next before 
the Touch-Hole. See Ordnance. 

RANGE, in Gunnery, the Path of a Bullet, or the Line it 
defcribes from the Mouth of the Piece, to the Point where it 
lodges. See Gun, Bullet, &c. 

If the Piece be laid in a Line Parallel to the Hotizon, it is 
called the Right or Level Range. If it be mounted to 45 De- 
grees, the Ball is faid to have the utmofi Range ; and fo proporti- 
onably; all others between 00 Degrees, and 45 ", being called 
the intermediate Ranges. See Gunnery, Projectile, &c. 

RANGER, a fworn Officer of a Foreil, or Park, whofe Bu- 
finefs it is to walk daily through his Charge, to drive back the 
wild Beafts out of the Purlieu! or disforefted Places, into the 
foreft Lands; and to prefent all Trefpaffes done in his Baili- 
wick, at the next Coutt held for the Foreft. See Forest and 
Purlieu. 

The RaJiger is made by the King's Letters, and has a Fee 
paid yearly out of the Exchequer, and certain Fee-Deer. 

In the Charter do Forefta, mention is made of twelve Kind of 
Rangers. 

RANGES, in a Ship, are two Pieces of Timber, going a-crols 
from Side to Side; one aloft, on the Fore-Cattle, a little abaft 
the Fore-Maft; and the other in the Beak-head before the 
Wouldings of the Bow-fprit. 

RANGING, in War, thedifpofing of Troops in a Con- 
dition proper for Engagement, or for Marching. The Army was 
ranged in Form of Battle to receive the Enemy; ranged in three 
Columns, for a March, &c. 

In Building, the Side of a Work that runs ftraight, without 
breaking into Angles, is faid to range, or run range. 

RANK, a due Order ; or a Place allotted a thing fuitably to 
its Nature, Quality, or Merit. See Order. 

Kings are Perfons of the firft Rank on Earth: In Cavalcades, 
ProceiTions, &c. every Perfonis to obferve his .£<«&&. See Pre- 
cedence. 

Rank, in military Difcipline, a Series or Row of Soldiers, 
placed Side by Si .e ; a Number of which Ranks forms the Depth 
of the Squadton or Battallion, as a Number of Files does the 
Width. See File. 

To Clofi the Ranks, is to bring the Men nearer ; to open, to 
{et them further a-part : To double the Ranks, is to throw two 
into the Space of one. 

Rank, in refpect of Ships. See Rate. 

RANT, in the Drama, an extravagant Flight ot Paffion; o- 
verfhooting Nature and Probability. See Probability. 

Lees Tragedies abound with Rants. The rankeft, 'tis ob- 
ferv'd, frequently meet with Applaufe on the Stage. 

We find [nftances of Rants, even in our fevered: Poets. Such, 
e. gr. is that in the Beginning of Ben. Johnfin's Catalnte, where 
the Parricide fpeaking to Rome, fays, Td plough up Rocks, fleet, as 
the Alps, in Da/?; and lave the Tyrrhene Waters into Clouds; but 
I vjou'd reach thy Head. 

RANSOM, a Sum of Money, paid for the Redemption of a 
Perfon out of Slavery ; or for the Liberty of a Prifoner of War. 
Sec Redemption. 

In our Law-Books, Ranfim is alio ufed for a Sum paid for 
the pardoning of fome notorious Crime. Horn makes this dif- 
ference between Ranfim and Amerciament, that Ranfim is the Re- 
demption of a Corporal Punifhment. See Amerciament. 

When one is to make a Fine, and Ranfim, the Ranfim mall 
be treble the Fine. Cromp. Ju(l. 

RANULA, in Medicine, a Tumour under the Tongue, 
which like a Ligament hinders a Child from fpeaking or fuck- 
ing. 

The Ranulafib Lingua is the fame with what we otherwife 
call being Tongue-tied. See Tongue. 

The Ranula is ufually caufed by a fhort Frcenum not permit- 
ing the Tongue to perform its proper Motions : At other Times, 
though rarely, there is a ftrong Concretion in that Part. Some- 
times it is /edematous, at others melicerous, fcrrrhous, black, livid; 
inwhichCafes theOperation of Cutting is dangerous; and it grows 
to the Magnitude of a Bean or Cheftnut. 

If a fhort vinculum be the Caufe, it is to be cut afunder with 
a Scalpar, and the Part gently touched with Mell. Rofat. and 
Ti?iS. Myrrh; being very careful not to cut the Arteries, Nerves, 
or Salival Glands in the Operation. See Ranulares. 

RANULARES, or Ranin* Ven^e, i n Anatomy, two 
Veins under the Tongue, arifing from the external Jugular, and 
running on either Side the linea Mediana. See Tongue. 

Thele Veins are opened with good Succefs in Quinzies. 

They take 'their Denomination from a refemblance of their 
State to that of little Frogs, call'd in Latin, Ranula-, bccaufe ne- 
ver out of Water. 



RAPACIOUS Animals, in the general, are fuch as live upon 
Prey. See Animal. r 

Naturalifts divide Birds into Rapacious, Carnivorous, andFra- 
givorous. See Bird. 

The Chaiacteriftic Notes of Birds of Prey are ; that they have 
a great Head, and a fhort Neck ; hooked, ftrong, and (harp-point- 
ed Beak and Talons, fitted for tearing or Flelh; ftrong and braw- 
ny Thighs, for linking down their Prey ; a broad thick flelhy 
Tongue like that of a Human Creatures; 12 Feathers in their 
Train; and 24 Flag Feathers in each Wing. The two Appen- 
dices, or blind Guts, are always very fhort. See Eagle, Fal- 
con, Hawk, &c. 

They have a membranous Stomach ; and not a mufculous one, 
or a Gizzard, fuch as Birds have, that live on Grain. 

They are very (harp-lighted ; and gather not in Flocks, but 
generally fpeaking, arefolitary; though Vultures will fly 50 or 
60 in a Company, 

RAPE, in Law, zRaviJbing; or the having Carnal Know- 
ledge of a Woman by Force, and againft her Will. 

It the Woman conceive the Law eftecms it no Rape; from 
an Opinion that lire cannot conceive unlefs (lie content. Cote 
onLitt. lib. 2. cap. n. 

This Offence is Felony in the Principal and his Aiders, by fe- 
veral Statutes; and the Criminal is excluded from the Benefit of 
his Clergy. See Felony. 

By the Civil Law, C. de Raptu Vnginum, Ravifhino is decreed 
Capital, unlefs the Woman, being a Maid, or Widow, may be 
married to the Ravifher. In France the Civil Conftitution (till 
obtains, and allows the Man to marry the Woman with her Con- 
fent. 

By an Ordonnance 1539, the Rape of a Girl or a Boy are put 
on the fame footing. Fleta obferves, that by our Laws the 
Complaint muft be made within forty Days, elfe the Woman 
may not be heard. Lib. 3. Chap. 5. 

AH Carnal Knowledge of a Maid before ten Yeats of Age, is 
deem'd by the Law Felony; Stat. An. 8 Eliz.. cap. &. 

In Rralion's Time, the Raptor or Ravi \ber, was punillied with 
the lofs of his Eyes and Tefticles, guia Colorem fiupri lndtaermt 
3 lnH. Fol. 60. 

The Civilians make another Kind of Rape, call'd Subornatio, 
or Rape of Subornation, or SeduSiion; which is when a Perfon fe- 
duces, or entices a Maid to uncleannefs, or even Marriage, and 
that by gentle Means ; provided there be a confiderable Difparity 
in Age or Condition between the Parties. 

In this Cafe, the Father and Mother Intent their Afiion reci- 
procally for the Crimen Raptus, or Subornationis. 

The French Laws make no difference between the Rape of 
Violence, and that of Solicitation, or Subornation; they make 
both Capital. 

This Kind of Rape our Laws callRavifhment. See Ravish- 
ment. 

Rape, of the Foreft, is a Trefpafs committed in the Foreft 
by Violence. See Forest. 

This is mentioned in the Laws of Henry I. as one of the Crimes 
cognizable alone by the King. 

Rape, is alfo a Name given the Wood or Stalks of theClufters 
of Grapes, when dried and freed from the Fruit. 

The Rape is ufed in making Vinegar, ferving to heat and four 
the Wine : But 'tis firft put into a Place to four itfelf, before 
it is caft into the Vinegar Veflel; to which End, prefently after 
the Vintage, it is carefully put up in Barrels, left it take Air, o- 
therwife it would heat it felf, and be fpotted : There is no other 
way of keeping Rape, hitherto difcoveie I, but to fill the 
Veffel, wherein it is contain'd, with Wine or Vinegar. Sec Vi- 
negar. 

Rape, is alfo ufed for Part of a County, fignifying as much 
as a Hundred. See Hundred. 

Though, fometimes Rape is taken for a Divifion containing fe- 
veral Hundreds; thus Suffix is divided into lix Rapes, viz. 
thole of Chichejler, Arundel, Br amber, L'viis, Pevency, and H,- 
ftings; every one of which betides its Hundreds, has a Caftle, 
River, and Foreft belonging to it. 

Thele Parts in other Counties, arc called Tithings, Lathes, or 
Wapentakes. See Tithing, Lathe, &c. 

RAPIER, along, ordinary, old falhion'd cutting Sword, fuch 
as thofe wore by the common Soldiers See Sword. 

Hence, to take the Rapier, is to enter in the Army. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek (itrtcjH,, cedere, to finite 
ftrike. 

RAPINE, in Law. To take a thing in private againft the 
Owner's Will, is properly Theft ; but to take it openly, or by 
Violence, is Rapine. See Abactio. 
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RAPTU hamedis, a Writ laying for the taking away an Heir, 
holding in Socage ; of which there are two Sorts ; one when the 
Heir is married, the other when not. See Rape. 

RAPTURE, Raptura, an Ecftacy, or Tranfport of Mind. 
See Extasy, Enthusiasm, Rhapsody, &c. 

RARE, 
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RARE, in Phyficks, a Body that is very, porous, whofe Parts 
are at great Diitance from one another, and which contains buc 
little Matter under a great deal of Built Sec Rarefaction* 
Body, Pore. 
In this Senfe Rare Hands oppofed to Denfe. See Density. 
The Corpufcular Philofophers, <viz. the Epicureans, Gajfendifis, 
Newtonians, &c. affert tiiat Bodies are rarer, fome than others, 
in virtue of a greater Quantity of Vacuity included between 
[heir Pores. The Carteftaus hold, that a greater rarity only con- 
fifts in a greater Quantity of Materia Sukilis, included in the 
Pores. Laftly, the Peripatetics contend, that Rarity is a new 
Quality fuperinduced upon a Body, without any Dependance, 
either on Vacuity, or fubtle Matter. See Cartesian, &c. 

RAREFACTION, in Phyficks, the A&ion whereby a Body 
is render'd Rare ■ that is, whereby it comes to poffefs more room, 
or appear under a larger Bulk, without any Acceffion of new 
Matter. See Rare. 
Rarefaclion is oppofed to Condenfation. See Condensation. 
In firictnefs, however, our more accurate Writers reftrain.£tf- 
rtfdiiou to that Expanfion of a Mafs into a larger Bulk, which 
is t:ifecl:cd by Means of Heat ; All Expanfion from other Caufes 
they call Dilatation. See Heat and Dilatation. 

The Cartepans deny any fuch thing as ablolute Rarefatlion: 
Ex.'eajion, with them, conftituting the Effence of Matter, they 
are obliged to hold all Extenlion equally full. See Extension 
and Plenum. 

Hence, they make Rarefatlion to be no other than an Ac- 
ceilion ot frefh, fubtle, and infenfible Matter, which entering 
the Parts of a Body, fenfibly diftends them. See this difproved 
under Vacuum. 

Tis by RanfaEtion that Gunpowder has its effects; and to 
the fame Principle we owe our JEolipiles, Thermometers, ficc. 
See Gunpowder, Thermometer, ^Eolipile, <grt. 

The Degree to which the Air is rarefyMe exceeds all Imagina- 
tion: Merfcnnus, long ago, by means of an intenfeHeat, found 
that Air might be rariivd, fo as to poffefs more than 70 times 
its former .Space. 

Mr. Boyk afterwards found, that Air, by its own Elaflicity, 
and without the help of any Heat, would dilate is felf fo as to 
take up 9 times its former Space ; then 3 1 times ; then 60 ; then 
150; at length, by many Degrees he found it would reach to 
8000 rimes, then iqooo, then 13679- Sec Elasticity. 

Such is the Rarefaction of common Air, from its own Prin- 
ciple of Elailicity, and without any previous Condenfation ; but 
if it be comprefs'd, the fame Author found its greatefb Space 
when moft. rarified, is to its leaft when moil condens'd, as 
750000 to 1. See Compression. 

Such an immenk Rarefaclio?t, Sit IJaacNeivton (hews, is incon- 
ceivable on any other Principle than that of a repelling Force inhe- 
rent therein, whereby its Particles mutually fly from one another. 
See Attraction, &c. 

This repelling Force he obferves is much more confiderable 
in Air than in other Bodies, as being generated from the raoft 
fix'd Bodies, and that with much Difficulty, and fcarce without 
Fermentation : Thofe Particles being always found to fly each 
other with the moft Force, which when in Contact, cohere the 
moft firmly. See Repelling-Po-uw. 

The Members of the French Royal Acadamy have beftowed 
a world of Attention on the different RarefaSiims, or rather 
the different Rarities of the Air at different Heights. M. Ma- 
rime eftablifhed this as a Principle, from Experiments, that the 
different Rarefactions or Condcnfations of the Air follow the 
Proportion of the Weights wherewith 'tisprefs'd. 

Hence, fuppofing the Mercury in the level of the Sea fuf- 
pended to 28 Inches, which is the Weight of the whole At- 
tnofphere ; and that 60 Foot Height of Air are equivalent to a 
Line, or T ' r of an Inch of Mercury ; fo that the Barometer at 
the Height of 60 Foot from the Sea, would fall a Line ; 'tis eafy 
finding what Height of Air would be equal to a Second, or any 
other Line of Mercury: For as 28 Inches of Mercury, 
?'» are to 28 Inches, fo is the Height of 60 Foot of Air, to a 
fourth Term ; which is the Height of Air correiponding to 
a fecond Line of Mercury. 

And after the fame manner may the Heights of Air corre- 
fponding to each Line be found ; which will make a Geometri- 
cal ProgrclTion. the Sum whereof will be the whole Height of 
the Atmofphere. Of" confequence a certain Part of that Sum 
w ill be the Height of a Mountain ; at whofe Top the Barometer 
ftiall have funk a certain Quantity. See Mountain. 

MefT Cajfini and Maraldi, upon meafuring the Heights of fe- 
deral Mountains, found that thisProgreffionof M.Mariotte, was 
defective ■ that it always gave the Height of the Mountains, and 
corireq Uer ] t iy rhe Rarefaclions, lefs than they really were; and 
• r °m ibme new Experiments M. Amontons found that the Prin- 
°pfe will only hold in the mean Rarefactions, not in the Ex- 
tremes. See Air. 

^AREFACTIVES, or Rarefacientia, in Medicine, Re- 
medies which open and enlarge the Pores of the Skin, to give 
an eafyV entt0 tne M atter of Perfpiration. See Perspira- 
tion. 

Such are Anife, Mallows, Pellitory. Camomile-Flowers, Line- 
Seed, &(, ' 



RASANT, in Fortification. Rafant Flank, or Ling, is that 
Part of the Curtain, or Flank, whence the Shot exploded raze 
or ff" aioi, g the Face of the oppofue Baftion. Sec Flank. 

The Defence of the Baftion is Rafant. See Defence. 

RASH, in Medicine, anErruption or Efflorefcence upon the 
Skin, thrown out in Fevers or Surfeits. See Surfeit, eh-c 

RASP, a fort of File. See File. 

RASPHUYS, or Rasp-Hw/?, a celebrated Work-houfe or 
Houfe of Correction, at Amsterdam. See Work-Hw/5. 

RASPATORY, a Chirurgeons Inftruments wherewith they 
fcrape foul, carious, or fracf tired Bones. 

RASURE, Rasement. See Erasure. 

RATAFIA, a fine fpirituous Liquor, prepared from the Ker- 
nels, &c. of feveral Kinds of Fruits, particularly Cherries and 
Apricocks. 

Ratafia of Cherries is prepared by bruifing the Cherries, and 
putting them into a Veflel wherein Brandy has been kept; then 
adding to them the Kernels of the Cherries, with Strawberries, 
Sugar, Cinnamon, white Pepper, Nutmegs, Cloves; and t6 20 
Pound of Cherries, 10 Quarts of Brandy. 

The Veflel is left open 10 or 12 Days, then ftopp'd clofe, for 
two Months e're it be tapp'd. 

Ratafia of Apricocks is prepared two ways ; viz. either by 
boiling the Apricocks in white Wine, adding to the Liquor an 
equal Quantity of Brandy, with Sugar, Cinnamon, Mace, and 
the Kernels of the Apricocks; infufing the whole for 8 or 
10 Days; then ftraining the Liquor, and putting it up for Ufe: 
Or, by infuiing the Apricocks, cut in Pieces, in Brandv, for a 
Day or two; palling it through a ftraining Bag, and putting in 
the ufuat Ingredients. 

RATCH, in Clock- Work, a fort of Wheel, which ferves to 
lift up the Detents every Hour, and to make the Clock ftrike. 
See Clock. 

RATCHETS, in a Watch, are the fmall Teeth at the Bot- 
tom of the Barrel, which flop it in winding up. See Watch. 

RATE, a Standard, or Proportion by which the Quantity or 
Value of a thing is adjufted. See Standard. 

The Rates of Brcad_, &e. in London, are fix'd by Authority. 
See Assise. 

The Rate of Intereft, as now eftablifhed by Law in England, 
is 4 per Cent. The Rate of Intereft in Italy is 3 per Cent. In 
Sweden 6. In France 7. In Spain 10. laScotland 10. InBar- 
badoes 10. In Ireland 12. In Turky 20. See Interest. 

Low Rates of Intereft advance the Prices of Land. 

The Rates or Fares of Hackney-Coachmen, ChairmeD, and! 
Watermen, are fix'd by Act of Parliament, 14 Car. II, See 
Hackney-Coach, &c. 

The Rates of Exchange, Factorfhip, drc. are different. See 
Exchange, Factorage, &c. 

RATZ-Tythe. When Sheep, or other Cattle, are kept in a Pa- 
rifh for lefs time than a Year; the Owner muff, pay Tythe for 
them, pro rato, according to the Cuftom of the Place. See 
Tythe. 

Rate, of a Ship of War, is its Order, Degree, or Diitindi- 
on, as to Magnitude, Burthen, &c. See Ship, <&c 

The Rate is ufually accounted by the Length and Breadth of 
the Gun-Deck, the Number of Tuns, and theNumberof Men 
and Guns the Veffel carries. 

A Firfi Rate Man of War has its Gun-Deck from 159 to 174 
Feet in Length, and from 44 to 50 Foot Broad; contains from 
13x3, to 1882 Tuns; has from 706 to 800 Men; and carries 
from 96 to no Guns. See Navy. 

Second Rate Ships have their Gun-Decks from 153 to i6< 
Foot long; and from 41 to 46 broad; they contain from 1086 
to 1482 Tuns; and carry from 524 to 640 Men; and from 84 
to 90 Guns. 

Third Rates have their Gun-Decks from 142 to 158 Foot in 
Length; from 37 to 42 Foot broad; they contain from 871 to 
1262 Tuns; carry from 589 to 476 Men; and from 64 to 80 
Guns. 

Fourth Rates are in Length on the Gun-Deck, from 118 to 
146 Foot; and from 29 to 38 broad; they contain from 448 to 
915 Tuns; carry from 226 to 346 Men; and from 48 to 60 
Guns. 

Fifth Rates have their Gun-Decks from 100 to 120 Foot long; 
and from 29 to 3 1 broad ; they contain from 259 to 542 Tuns ; 
carry from 145 to 190 Men; and from 26 to 44 Guns. 

Sixth Rates have their Gun-Decks from 87 to 95 Foot long; 
and from 22 to 25 Foot broad; they contain from 152 to 256 
Tuns; carry from 50 to no Men; and from 16 to 24 Guns. 

Note, The new-built Ships arc much larger, as well as better 
than the old ones of the fame Rate; whence the double Num- 
bers all along ; the larger of which exprefs the Proportions of 
the new-built Ships, as the lefs thofe of the old ones. 

For the Number of Veffels of each Rate in the Englifj Fleet, 
fee Navy. 

RATEEN, or Ratine, in Commerce, a thick woollen 
Stuffj crofs'd; wove on a Loom with four Treddlcs, like Serges 
and other Stuffs that have the CrofEng. 

There are fome Ratines dr efsM and prepar'd like Cloths ; o- 
thers left {imply in the Hair; and others where the Hair or Nap 
is frized. r- 

11 L Rathiet 
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Ratines are chiefly manufactured in Trance, Holland, and Ita- 
ly; and are moftlv ufed in Linings. 

The Frize is a coarle Ratine ; the Drugget zRatine half Thread, 
half Wool. 

RATIFICATION, an A&, approving of, and confirming 
fomething done by another, in our Name. 

A Treaty of Peace is never fare till the Princes have ratified 
it. See Treaty. 

All Procuration imports a promife of Ratifying and approving 
what is done by the Proxy or Procurator. After treating with a 
Procurator, Agent, Facfor, ef c. A Ratification is frequently ne- 
ceffary on the Part of his Principal. 

Ratification is particularly ufed in our Laws for the Confir- 
mation of a Clerk in a Benefice, Prebend, &c. formerly given him 
by the Bifhop, ajre. where the right of Patronage is doubted to 
be in the King. 

Ratification is alio ufed for an Aift confirming fomething we 
our felves have done in our own Name. An Execution, by a 
Major, of an Act pafs'd in his Minority, is equivalent to a Rati- 
fication. 

RATIO, Reason, in Arithmetick and Geometry, that Re- 
lation of homogeneous things which determines the Quantity of 
one from the Quantity of another, without the intervention of any 
third. See Relation. 

The homogeneous things thus compared, we call the Terms of 
the Ratio ; particularly, that referr'd to the other, we call the 
Antecedent; and that to which the other is referr'd, the Confe- 
quent. See Term, &c. 

Thus, when we conlider one Quantity, by comparing it with 
another, to fee what Magnitude it has in Cotnparifon ot that o- 
ther ; the Magnitude this Quantity is found to have in Compari- 
fon thereof is call'd the Ratio, Reafin, of this Quantity to that; 
whichfome think would be better exprefs'd by the Word Compari- 
fon. See Comparison. 

Euclid defines Ratio by the Habitude or Relation of Magnitudes 
of the fame Kind in refpecj of Quantity — But this Definition is 
found defe6Hve; there being other Relations of Magnitudes 
which are conftanr, yet are not included in the Number of Ra- 
tio's; fuch as that of the Right Sine, to the Sine of the Com- 
plement in Trigonometry. 

Hobbs endeavour'd to amend Euclid's Definition of Ratio, but 
unhappily ; for in defining it, as he does, by the Relation of Mag- 
nitude to Magnitude ; his Definition has not only the fame Detect 
with Euclid's, in not determining the particular Kind of Relati- 
on; but has this further, that it does not exprefs the Kind of 
Magnitudes, which may have a Ratio to one another. 

Ratio is frequendy confounded with Proportion; yet ought they 
by all means to be diftinguilhed, as very different things. Pro- 
portion, in effea, is an Identity, or Similitude of two Ratio's. 
See Proportion. 

Thus, if the Quantity A be triple the Quantity B; the Re- 
lation of A to B, ;'. t. of i to l, is call'd the Ratio of A to B. 
If two other Quantities, C,D, have the fame Ratio to one ano- 
ther that A and B have, i. e. be triple one another ; this fame- 
nefs of Ratio conftitutes Proportion: and the four Quantiiies A : 
B : : C : D, are in Proportion, or Proportional to one ano- 
ther. 

So that Ratio exifh between two Terms, Proportion requres 
more. 

There is a twofold Comparifon of Numbers : By rhe firft, we 
find how much they differ, i. e. by how many Units the Ante- 
cedent exceeds, or comes fhort of, the Confequent. 

This Difference is call'd, the Arithmetical Ratio, or Exponent 
of the Arithmetical Relation or Habitude of the two Numbers. 
Thus if 5 and 7 be compared, their Aritlimetical Ratio is 2. 

By the i'econd Comparifon, we find how oft the Antece- 
dent contains, or is contain'd in the Confequent ; i. e. as before, 
what Part ot the greater is equal to the lefs. 

This Ratio, being common to all Quantity, may be call'd Ra- 
tio in the General, or, by way of Eminence. But it is ufually 
called Geometrical Ratio; becaufe exprefs'd, in Geometry, by a 
Line, though it cannot be exprefs'd by any Number. 

mifius, better diftinguifhes Ratio, with regard to Quantity in 
the general, into Rational, and Irrational. 

Rational Ratio, is that which is as one rational Number to a- 
nother. e. gr. as 3 to 4. See Number. 

Irrational Ratio, is that which cannot be exprefs'd by Ratio- 
nal Numbers. r ' 

Suppofe, for an Illuftrarion, two Quantities A and B; and let 
A be lefs than B If A be fubftrafted as often as it can be, 
from B, c. gr five times, there will either be left nothing or 
fomething. In the former Cafe A will be to B, as 1 to ; ; that 
is, A is contain d in B five times ; or Azr ■ ' JJ. The Ratio, 
here, therefore, is rational. 

■ H u he J at i et Cafc • d *7 therc » &I "= Part, which be- 
ing fubtracled certain times from A, e. g r . three times, and like- 
wife from B, e. gr. 7 times leaves nothing; or tnere is no fuch 



Part, if the former : A will be to B, 



1 3 £ o 7> or A=4B, and 



therefore the Ratio, Rational. If the latter, the Ratio of A to 
B, >. e. what Part A is of B, cannot be exprefs'd by rational 
Numbers ; nor any other way than either by Lines, or by infinite 
approaching Series. See Series. ' e 



The Exponent of a Geometrical Ratio is the Quotient arifin" 
from the Divifion of the Antecedent by the Confequent : Thus 
the Exponent of rhe Ratio of 3 to ±, is 1 £; that of the Rath 
of 2 to 3, is 4-; for when the lefs Term is the Antecedent, the 
Ratio, or rather the Exponent, is an improper Fraction. Hence 
the Fraction $ = 3 : 4. If the Confequent be Unity, the Ante- 
cedent itfelf is the Exponent of the Ratio : Thus the Exponent 
of 4 to 1 is 4, See Exponent. 

If two Quantities be compared without the Intervention of a 
third ; either the one is equal to the other, or unequal : Hence, 
the Ratio is either of Equality or Inequality. 

If the Terms of the Ratio be unequal, either the lefs is referr'd 
to the greater, or the greater to the lefs : That is, either the lefs 
to the greater, as a Part to the Whole; or the greater to the lefs 
as the Whole to a Part : The Ratio therefore determines how 
often the lels is contain'd in the greater, or how often the greater 
contains the lefs, i. e. to what Part of the greater, the lefs is 
equal. 

The Ratio the greater Term has to the lefs, e. gr. 6 to 3, is 
called the Ratio of the greater Inequality. The Ratio the lefs 
Term has to the greater, e. gr. 3 to 5, is called the Ratio of the 

lefs Inequality. 

This Ratio correfponds to Quantity in the General, or is ad- 
mitted of by all Kinds of Quantities, difcrete or continued, Com- 
menfurable, or Incommenfurable. Difcrete Quantity, or Num- 
ber does likewife admit of another Ratio. 

If the lefs Term of a Ratio be an aliquot Part of the greater, 
the Ratio of the greater Inequality is faid to be Multiplex, Mul- 
tiple: And the Ratio of the lefs Inequality, Suhmultiple. See 
Multiple. 

Particularly, in the firft Cafe, if the Exponent be 2, the Ra- 
tio is call'd duple; if 3, triple, Sec. In the fecond Cafe, if the 
Exponent be i, the Ratio is call'd Subduple ; if i, Subtriple, 
&c. 

E. gr. 6" to 2 is in a triple Ratio ; becaufe 6 contains two thrice. 
On the contrary, 2 to 6 is in a Subtriple Ratio, becaufe 2 is the 
third Part of 6. See Duple, Subduple, &c. 

It the greater Term contain the lefs once; and over and a- 
bove, an aliquot Part of the fame ; the Ratio of the greater Ine- 
quality is call'd Superparticularis; and the Ratio of the lefs Sub- 
fuperparticularis. 

Particularly, in the firft Cafe, if the Exponent be 1 h it is 
call'd Sefquialterate ; if 3 A, Sefquitertia, 6cc. In the other, if 
the Exponent be f , the Ratio is call'd Subfrfquialtera; if J, Sub- 
fefquitertia, &c. 

E. gr. 3 to 2 is in a Sefquialterate Ratio; 2 to 3 in a Subfef- 
quialterate. 

If the greater Term contain the lefs once, and over and above 
feveral aliquot Parts; the Ratio of the greater Inequality is call'd 
Superpartiens; that of the lefs Inequality, Subfuperpartiens. 

Particularly, in the former Cafe, if tie Exponent be I f, the 
Ratio is call'd Superbipartiem tertias ; if the Exponent be 1 4, Su- 
pertripartiens quart as; if 1 f, Superquadripartiens feptimas, &C. 
In the latter Cafe, if the Exponent be f, the Ratio is call'd Sub- 
fuperbipar liens tertias ; if 4, Subfuperlriparliexsquartas; if -? T , Sub- 
fuperquadripartiens feptimas. 

E. gr. the Ratio o£ 5 to 3 is Superbipartiens tertias; that of 3 
to 5, Subfperbipartient tertias. 

If the greater Term contain the lefs feveral times ; and, be- 
fides, fonie quota Part of the fame ; the Ratio of the greater In- 
equality is call'd Multiplex Superparticularis; and the Ratio of the 
lels Inequality, Submultiplexftbfitperparticularis. 

Particularly, in the former Cale, if the Exponent be 2 £, the 
Ratio is call'd, Duplaffquiahera; if 3 -J, triple Sefquiquarta, &C. 
In the latter Cafe, if the Exponent be \ , the Ratio is call'd Sub- 
dupla fubffquialtera; if -f\, Subtriple fubffquiquarta, &ZC. 

E. gr. the Ratio of 16 to 5 is triple Sefquiquinta; that of 4 to 
ej, Subdup/a fubffquiqarta. 

Lafily, if the greater Term contain the lefs feveral times, and 
feveral aliquot Parts thereof belides; the Ratio of the greater In- 
equality is call'd Multiplex fiperpartiens ; that of the lefs Inequali- 
ty, Submultiplex Subfuperpartiens. 
Particularly, in the former Cafe, if the Exponent be 2 \, the 

Ratio is call'd, dttpla Superbipartiens tertias; if 3 }, tripla Superbi- 
quadripartiens feptimas, &c. In the latter Cafe, if the Exponent 
be y, the Ratio is call'd Subdupla fubfiperbipartiens tertias; if ^ T> 
Subtripla fulfuperquadripartiens feptimas, &c. 

E. gr. the Ratio of 25 to 7 is tripla fuperquadripartiens fepti- 
mas; that of 3 to 8, jlibdupla Subfuperbipartiens tertias. 

Thefe are the various Kinds of Rational Ratio's ; the Names 
whereof, though they occur but rarely among the modern Wri- 
ters, (for in lieu thereof they ufe the Imalleft Terms of the Ra- 
tio's, e. gr. for duple, 2 : I, for ffquialterate, 3 : 2) yet are they 
ahfolutely neceilary to fuch as converfe with the antient Au- 
thors. 

Clavks obferves, that the Exponents denominate the Ratio's 
of the greater Inequality, both in Deed andName; but xheRa- 
tio's of the lefs Inequality, only in Deed, not in Name. But 'tis 
eafy finding the Name in thefe; if you divide the Denominator 
of the Exponent, by the Numerator. 

M. t r. 
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£. gr. if the Exponent be \, then 5:8 = 1;,; whence it munition, Bread, Drink, or Forrage, distributed to each Soldi- 
flnnears the Ratio is call'd Subfupertripartiens qtmttas. er and Seaman for his daily Sublicence. See Ammunition, 

As to Names of Irrational Ratio's, no-body ever attempted cjyc. 
• em The Rations of Bread are regulated by Weight.— The Officers 

Sam, or Identic Ratio's, are thofe whofe Antecedents have an have feveral Rations according to their Quality, and the Number 
equal refpedt to their Confequents, i. e. whofe Antecedents di- of Attendants they are obliged to keep. 

vided by their Confequents, give equal Exponents. See IdeN- The Horfe have Rations of Hay and Oats, when they cannot 

go out to Forrage. — The Ship's Crews have their Rations of 

Bisket, Pulfe, and Water, proportioned according to their Stock. 

When the Ration is augmented on Occalions of Rejoycing, 

it is call'd double Ration. 

The ufual Ration at Sea, particularly among the Portugeze, &c. 



TlTY* 

And hence may the Identity of Irrational Ratio's be concei- 
ved. 

Hence, Firjf, as oft as the Antecedent of one Ratio contains 
its Confequent, or what ever Part it contains of its Confequent, 



fo oft, or 'fuch Part of the other Confequent does the Antece- is a Pound and half of Bisket, a Pint of Wine, and a Quart of 

Sent of the other Ratio contain: Or, as oft as the Antecedent frefii Water per Day, And each Month an Arrobe or 31 Pound 

of the one is contain'd in its Confequent, fo oft is the Antece- of Salt Meat, with fome dried Fifti and Onions, 

dent of the other contain'd in its Confequent. Some write Ration, and borrow the Word from the Spanifb 

Secondly, If A be to B as C to D, then will A : B : : C : D ; or Ration. But they both come from the Latin Ratio ; and in fome 

A ; B = C : D. The former of which is the ufual Manner of Parts of the Sea they call it Reafon. 

rep'refenring the Identity of Ratio's; the latter is that of the ex- RATIONABIL1 parte bomrum, a Writ which lies for the 

cellent Wolfius ; which has the Advantage of the former, in that the Wile, againft the Executors of her Husband denying her the 

middle Charafier =, which denotes the famenefs, is fcieniifical, third Part of her Husband's Goods, alter Debts and Funeral Ex- 



e. expreffes the Relation of the thing reprefenced, which the 
other : : does not. See Character. 

Two equal Ratio's, e. gr. B : C =S D : E, we have already ob- 
served, do conffitute a Proportion: Of two unequal Ratio's, e. 
gr. A:B and C D we call A:B the Greater; if A: B> C: 
D; on the contrary we call C:D the lejjer, if C:D < 
A:B. 

Hence, we exprefs a greater and lefs Ratio thus. E. gr. 6 to of the Country makes for it. 
13 has ^greater Ratio, than 5 to 4; for, 6: 3 (— 2) > 5 : 4. RATION AB1LES Expeufie, Reafinable Expences; the Com- 
(=; ij), But 3 to 6 has a lefs Ratio than 4 to 5, for 4 = * mons in Parliament, as well as the Prodors of the Clergy in Con- 
^ 4 vocation, were amiently allow'd Rationabiles Expenfas ; that is, 

1 he Ratio is faid to be compounded of two or more other Ra- fuch Allowance as the King, conlidering the Prices of all things, 
tie's, which the Fadum of the Antecedents of two or more fhall judge meet to impofe on the People, to pay for the Sub- 
Ratio's lias to the Fadum of their Confequents. Thus 6 to 7 is fiftance of their Representatives. SeeREFREsENTATivE, ef 1 



pences paid. See Goods. 

Fitzherbcrt quotes Magna Cbarta and Glunville, to prove that 
by the Common Law or England, the Goods of the deceafed, 
his Debts firft paid, fhould be divided into three Parts ; whereof 
his Wife to have one, his Children a f.cond, and the Executors 
a third. Adding, that this Writ lies as well for the Children, 
&c. as the Wife. But it feems only to obtain where the Cuftom 



This in the 17th of Edivard II. was 10 Groats per Day for 
Knights, and 5 for Burgeiles. Afterwards, 4 Shillings a Day for 
Knights, and 2 Shillings for Burgeffes; which was then deem'd 
an ample Retribution both for Expences, for Labour, Atten- 
dance, Neglect of their own Affairs, &c. See Parliament. 

RATION ABILIBUS divifs, is a Writ that lies where two 

Lords have the Seigneuries joining together, for him that finds 

his Waff e encroached upon, within the Memory of Man, againft 

the Encroacher ; thereby to rectify the Bounds of the Seigneu- 

Thfi, Ratio's fimilar to the fame third, are alfo fimilar to one ries: in which Refpeft Fitzherbert calls it, in its own Nature, a 

mother ; and thofe fimilar to Similar, are alfo fimilar to one an- Writ of Right. 

^ ' RATIONAL, Reafinable. See Reason. 

Secondly, If A : B = C : D ; then, inverfely, B : A =: D : C. Rational, or true Horizon, is that whofe Plane is conceived 
Thirdly, Similar Parts P and p have the fame Ratio to Wholes to pals through the Centre of the Earth ; and which therefore 
T and t; and if the Wholes have the lame Ratio, the Parts are dividesthe Globe into two equal Portions, or Hemifpheres. See 



_l a Ratio compounded of 2 to 6, and 3 to 12. 

Particularly, if it be compounded of two, it. is call'd a Dupli- 
cate Ratio ; if of three, a Triplicate; if of four, Quadruplicate; 
and in the general Multiplicate, if it be compofed of feveral fi- 
milar Ratio's. Thus 48 : 3 is a duplicate llatio of 4 : I and 
12:3. 

Properties of Ratio'* of Quantities. 



fimilar. 

Fourthly, If A : B = C : D ; then, alternately, A : C = B : D. 
And hence, A = C ; hence, alfo, if A : B = C : D ; and A : F 
= C ■ G ; we (hall have B : F = D : G. Hence, again, if A : B 
= C:D; andF:A = G:C; we mail have F : B = G : D. 

Fifthly, Thole things which have the fame Ratio to the fame, 
or equal things, are equal : <& w verfa. 



Horizon. 

'Tis call'd the Rational Horizon, becaufe only conceived by 
fheUnderftanding; in oppofition to the finfibh or apparent Ho- 
rizon, which is vilible to the Eye. See Sensible. 

Rational Quantity or Number, a Quantity or Number Com- 
menfurable to Unity. See Number and Unity. 

Suppofing any Quantity to be 1, there are infinite other Quan- 



Si'xtbly, If"you multiply any Quantities, as A and B, by the titles, fome whereof are Commenfurable to it either (imply, or in 

fameor equal Quantities; their ProdudsD and E will be to each Power; thefe Euclid calls, Rational Quantities. See Qjjan- 

Seventhly, If you divide any Quantities as A and B, by the The reft, that are Incommenfurable to 1, he calls, Irrational 

fame or equal Quantities, die Quotients F and G will be to each Quantities, or Suras. See Surd. 

other as A and B. Rational Integer, or -whole Number, is that whereof Unity 

Eighthly, The Exponent of a compound Ratio is equal to the is an aliquot Part. See Number and Aliquot Fart 

Fadum of the Exponents of the (imple Ratio. See Expo- Rationalise, or broken Number, is that equal to fome 

NENT aliquot Part or Parts of Unity. See Fraction. 

Ninthly, If you divide either the Antecedents, or the Confe- Rational mxt Number, is that confiding of an Integer and a 

quents of fimilar Ratio's, A : B and C : D by the fame E ; in the Fradion, or of Unity, and a broken Number, 

former Cafe, the Quotients F and G will have the fame Ratio Commenfurable Quantities are defined by being to one ano- 

to the Confequents B and D; in the latter, the Antecedents A ther, as one Rational 'Number to another. ,_,„,..-. 

and B will have the fame Ratio to the Quotients H and K. For Unity is an aliquot Part of Unity; and a Fradion has 

Tenthly, If there be feveral Quantities in the fame continued fome aliquot Part common with Unity : In things, therefore, that 

Ratio A, B, C, D, E, dye. the firft, A is to the third, C, in a are as a Rational to a Rational Number, either the one is anali- 

ckplicate Ratio, to the fourth, D, in a Triplicate, to the fifth E, in quot Part of the other, or there 13 fome common aliquot Pare 

iS)uaarupl,cate, &c. Ratio of the Ratio of the firft, A, to of both : Therefore they are Commenfurable. bee Commen- 

cond B SURABLE. 

E'kventhly, If there be any Series of Quantities in the fame Hence, if a S^oW Number be divided by a Rational, the 

Ratio, A, B, C, D, E, F, 6-c. the Ratio of the firft, A, to the Quotient is a Rational .„,.,_ „ .. . 

laft, F, is compounded of the intermediate Ratio's, A : B, B : C, RATIONAL Ratio, is a Rat.o whofe Terms are Rattonal 



C : D, D : E, E : F, &c 

Tuxlfthly, Ratio's compounded of Ratio's, whereof each is e- 
qual to another, are equal among themfelves. Thus the Ratio's 
90:3 — 060:32 are compounded of 6: 3=: 4:2, and 3: 
It=i2 : 4; and 5 : 1 ^20:4. 
Forother Properties of fimilar or equalitarw's, fee Proportion. 



Ratk 



Law Writers, is ufed for a Reafon, or Judg- Reafon 



Quantities ; or a Ratio which is as one R^roWNumber to ano- 
ther, e. gr. as 3 to <>. See Ratio. 

The Exponent of a Rational Ratio is a Rational Quantity. 
See Exponent. 

RATIONALE, an Account, or Solution of fome Opinion, 
Adion, Hypothefis, Phenomenon, or the like, on Principles of 



ment gi ve n in a Caufe. Hence, ponere ad rationent, is to Cite 
one to appear in Judgment, Walfng ' 
flatus, RagioNE deflate. 



Rati 

RATIOCINATION 
Reasoning, 



See Reason of State. 
the" Adion of Reasoning. See 



Hence Rationale has become the Title of feveral Books; the 
moft confiderable is the Rationale of the Divine Office, by Gutll. 
Durandus, a celebrated School Divine, Bifhopof Mende; finlfhd 
in 1286, as he himfelf tells us. 

Rationale, is alfo an antient facerdotal Veftment, wore by 



RATION, ia the Forces, a Pittance, or Proportion of Am- the High-Prieft under the old Law; and call'd by theHfir ™^n> 



RAY 
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hhofhon; by theGm^j Aeyjw; by the LatiM Rationale and Pe#o- 
rale; and by the Englijb Tranfiators, Breajl-Plate. See PEC- 
torale. 

The Rationale was a Piece of embroidet'd Stuff wore on the 
Bteaft, about a Span-fquare. 

D11 Cange defcribes it as a double Square of Thread ;of four 
Colours, interwove with Gold, and fet with twelve precious 
Stones in four Rows, whereon were engraven the Names oi the 
twelve Tribes ; and faften'd to the Shoulder by two Chains and 
two Hooks of Gold. 

The Form of the Rationale was prefcribed by God himfelf, 
Exod. 28. 

The Rationale appears to have been alfo antiently wore by the 
Bifhops under the new Law. But Authors are in doubt about 
its Form; ibme will have it referable that of the Jews; others 
take it to be only the Pallium. See Pallium. 

RATION A.LIS, an Officer mentioned in feveral antient In- 
fcriptions 

Lampridius, in the Life of Alex. Severn!, ufes Rationalis as fy- 
ncnimous with Procurator. See Procurator.. 

The Rationale; were Intendants, or Surveyors under the Em- 
perors; and though Lampridius pretends they were firft eftablifh- 
ed by Severn! ; 'tis evident there were fome under Augustus. 

RATIOMIS Oi, in Anatomy, the Bone of the Fore-head, 0- 
therwife cail'd Os Frontis. See Frontis. 

RATTLE, among the Antients, was accounted a Mufical In- 
ftrument, of the pulfatile Kind; cail'd by the Romans, Crepitacn- 
hm. See Musick. 

Mr. Malcolm takes the Tintirnabulunl, Crotalum, and Sijlrum, 
to have been only lb many different Kinds of Rattles. See 
Crotalum, Sistrum, <&c. 

The Invention of the Rattle is afcribed to Archytas; whence 
Ariftotle calls it, «$xy*v n-terscy^, Arcbytas's Rattle. 

Diogeniaiius adds the Occalion of the Invention; v'm. that ha- 
ving Children, he contriv'd this Inftrument to prevent their tum- 
bling other things about the Houfe. So that how much foever 
fome Inflruments have chang'd their ufes, the Rattle we are fure 
has preferv'd its. 

RATLINES, or as the Seamen call them, Ratlings; thofe 
Lines which make the Ladder Steps, to get up the Shrouds and 
Puttocks : Hence cail'd the Ratling! of the Shroudi. 

RAVELIN, in Fortification, was andently a flat Baftion, pla- 
ced in the middle of a Curtain. See Bastion and Curtain. 

Tis fince made a detach'd Piece, compofed only of two Faces, 
which make a Salient Angle, without any Flanks ; and raifed be- 
fore the Curtains or Counterfcarp, and commonly cail'd an Half- 
Moon. 

A Ravelin is a Triangular Work refetnbling the Point of a 
Baftion, with the Flanks cut off. 

Its ufe before a Curtain, is to cover the oppolite Flanks of the 
two next Baftions. 'Tis ufed alfo to cover a Bridge or a Gate ; 
and is always placed without the Moat. 

What the Engineers call a Ravelin, die Soldiers generally call 
a Demi-Lu?ie, or Half-Mom. See DeMi-Lune, <&c 

There are alfo double Ravelins, which ferve to defend each 
other. They are faid to be double when they are join'd by a 
Curtain. 

RAVISHMENT de Card, is a Writ which lies for him who 
took from the Guardian, the Body of his Ward. See Gard, 
Guardian, Ward, &e. 

Ravishment, in Law, an unlawful taking either a Woman, 
or an Heir in Ward. 

Somedmes it is alfo ufed in the fame Senfe as Rape. See 
Rape. 

RAY, Radius, in Opdcks, a Line of Light, propagated from 
a radiant Point, through an unrefifting Medium. See Light, 
Radiant, &c. 

Sir lfaac Newton defines Rays to be the leaft Parts of Light, 
whether fuccellive in the fame Line, or Cotemporary, in feve- 
ral Lines. 

For, that Light confifts of Parts of both Kinds, appears hence, 
that one may Hop what comes this Moment in any Point, and 
let pais that which comes the next; and again, may ftop what 
come3 in this Point, and let pafs that in the next. Now, the 
leaft Light, or Part of Light which may be thus ftopp'd alone, 
he calls a Ray of Light. 

If the Parts of a Ray of Light do all lie ftraight between the 
Radiant and the Eye, the Raj is faid to be direel: The Laws and 
Properties whereof make the Subjcd of Opticks. See Op- 

TICKS. 

If any of them be turned out of the Direction, or bent in 
their Paffage, the Ray is faid to be refraSed. See Refrac- 
tion. 

If it (hike on the Surface of any Body, and be driven back, 
it is faid to be reflected. See Reflection. 

In each Cafe, the Ray, as it falls either directly on the Eye, 
or on the Point of Reflection, or of Refraflion, is faid to beln- 
cident. See Incidence. 

Again, if fevetal Rays be propagated from the Radiant Equi- 
dittantiy from one another, they are cail'd Parallel Rays. See Pa- 
rallel. 

If they come inclining towards each other, they are cail'd 
Converging Rays. See CONVERGING. 



And if they go continually receding from each other, they arc 
cail'd diverging Rays. See Diverging. 

'Tis from the Circumftances of Rays, that the fereral Kinds 
of Bodies are diftinguilhed in Opticks. A Body, e. gr. that dir- 
fufes its own Light, or emits Rays of its own, is cail'd a Lucid, 
or Luminous Body. See Luminary. 

If it only reflect Rays it receives from another, it is cail'd an 
illuminated Body. 

IF it only tranfmit Rays, it is cail'd a travfparent Body. See 
Transparency. 

If it intercept the Rays, or refufe them Paffage, it is cail'd an 
Opake Body. See Opacity. 

Hence, no Body Radiates, i. e. emits Rays, unlefs it be either 
luminous, or illumined. See Radiation. 

'Tis by means of Rays reflected from the feveral Points of il- 
lumined Objects to the Eye, that they become vifible, and that 
Vifion is perform'd ; whence fuch Rays are cail'd vifial Rays. 
See Visual. 

In effect we find that any Point of an Object is feen in all 
Places to which a right Line may be drawn from that Point ■ 
But it is allow'd, nothing can be feen without Light, therefore 
every Point of an Object diffufes innumerable Rays every way. 

Again, from other Experiments it appears that the Images of 
all Objects, whence right Lines may be drawn to the Eye, ara 
painted in the Eye, behind the Cryftallin, very Imall, but very 
diftinct. 

And Iaftly, from other Experiments, that each Ray carries with 
it the Species, or Image of the radiating Point : And that the fe- 
veral Rays emitted from the fame Point are again united in one 
Point, by the Cryftallin, and thus thrown on the Retina. See 
Vision. 

'Tis the Spiffitude, or clofenefs of the Rays emitted from a lu- 
minous Body, that conftitutes the Intenfinefs of the Light. Yet 
the Direction wherein the Rays ftrike the Eye, have a good 
Sway. In effect, a Perpendicular Ray, ftriking with more force 
than an Oblique one, in the Ratio' of the whole Sine to the 
Sine of the Angle of Obliquiry, (as follows from the Laws of 
Percuffion) a Perpendicular Ray will affect the Eye more vividly 
than an Oblique one in that Ratio. 

If then the Spiffitude of the Rays be equal, the Intenlity will 
be as the Direction ; if the Direction be the fame, the Intenfe- 
nefs will be as the Spiffitude. If both differ, the Intenfencfs 
will be in a Ratio compounded of the Direction and the Spiffi- 
tude. 

Hence, Firjl, If Light be propagated in Parallel Rays thro' an 
unrefifting Medium, its Inteuiity will not be varied by Di- 
ftance. 

Secondly, If Light be propagated in diverging Rays, thro' an un- 
refifting Medium, its tntenfity will decreafe in a duplicate Ratio 
of theDiftances from the radiant Point, reciprocally. See Qua- 
lity. 

Thirdly, If Light be propagated in converging Rays through 
an unrefifting Medium ; its Intenlity will increale in a duplicate 
Ratio of the Diftances from, ihe Point of Concourfe, recipro- 
cally. 

Fourthly, If the Breadth of an illuminated Plane be to the Di- 
ftance of the radiant Point, as I to 2000000, 'tis the fame thing 
as if the Rayi ftruck upon it Parallel : And hence, lince the Dia- 
meter of the Pupil of the Eye, when largeft, fcarce exceeds 4 of 
an Inch ; the Ray! will fall upon it Parallel, as to Senfe, at the 
Diftance of 3860 Englijb Feet, which is nearly 6 Furlongs. See 
Light. 

The effect of Concave Leni'es, and Convex Mirrors, is to make 
Parallel Rays diverge; converging Rays* become Parallel; and 
diverging Rays to become more divergent. See Mirrour. 

The effed of Convex Lenfes, and Concave Mirrours, is to 
make Diverging Rays become Parallel; Parallel Rays become 
Convergent, and Converging Rays to Converge the more. See 
Lens. 

The Rays of Light are not Homogeneous, or Similar, but dif- 
fer in all the Properties we know of, vise. Refrangibility, Reflexi- 
bility, and Colour. See Refrangibility, <£rc. 

'Tis probable from the different Refrangibility, that the other 
Differences have their Rife; at leaft it appears, that thofe Rays 
which agree or differ in this, do fo in all the reft. 

Thus from the different Senfations the differently ditpofed 
Rays excite in us, we call them, red Rays, yellow Rays, &c. See 
Colour. 

The effect of the Prifm is to feparate and fort the different Kinds 
of Rays, which come blended promifcuoufly from theSun ; and to 
throw each Kind by it felf, according to its Degree of Refran- 
gibility and Colour, Red to Red, Blue to Blue, &c. See 
.Prism. 

Befides, Refrangibility, and the other Properties of theRyjof 
Light already afcertain'd by Obfervation and Experiment, Sir 
lfaac Newton fufpects they may have many more; particularly, a 
Power of being infkfled, or bent by the Adliotl of diftant "Bo- 
dies ; and thofe Rays which differ in Refrangibility, he conceives 
likewise to differ in this Flexibility. 

In palling by the Edges and Sides of Bodies, he conceives that 
the Rays may be bent feveral times backwards and forwards, with 
a Motion like that of an Eel; and that thofe Rays which falling 
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on Bodies arc reflected or refracted e're they arrive at the Bodies. 
And adds, that they may be refracted, reflected, and inflected, 
all on the fame Principle, acting in different Circumftances. See 
Inflection, &c. 

Again, Do not the Rays falling on the Bottom of the Eye ex- 
cite Vibrations in the Retina; which being propagated along the 
Fibres of the Optic Nerve into the Brain caufe Vilion? And don't 
feveral forts of Rays make Vibrations of feveral Bigneffes, which 
excite Senfations of ieveral Colours, much after the manner as 
the Vibrations of the Air, according to their feveral Bigneffes, 
excite Seniations of feveral Sounds? See Sound. 

Particularly, don't the moil refrangible Rays excite the fiiorteft 
Vibrations to make a Senfation of a deep Violet; and the leaffc 
Refrangibles, the largeit, to make ajSenfation of a deep Red? 
And the feveral intermediate Kinds of Rays, Vibrations of in- 
termediate Bignefles, to make Senfations of the intermediate Co- 
lours ? 

And may not the Harmony andDifcordof Colours arife from 
the Proportion or' thefc Vibrations ; as thofe of Sound depend on 
the Vibrations of the Air: For fome Colours, if viewed together, 
are agreeable, as Gold and Indigo ; others Difagreeable ? See 
Concord and Harmony. 

Again, Have not the Rays of Light feveral Sides endued with 
feveral Original Properties ? 

Every Ray of Light has two oppofite Sides., originally endued 
with a Property whereon the unufual Refraction of Ifland Cry- 
ital depends, and other two oppoiite Sides not endued with that 
Property. See Crystal. 

Laftly, Are not the Rays of Light very fmall Bodies emitted 
from ihining Subftances ? 

Such Bodies may have all the Conditions of Light ; And there 
is that Action and re-action between tranfparent Bodies and Light, 
which very much refembles the attractive Force between other 
Bodies. Nothing more is required for the Production of all the 
various Colours, and al] the Degrees of Refrangibility, but that 
the Rays of Light be Budiesof different Sizes; the leall of which 
may make Violet, the weakell and darkeft of the Colours, and 
be the moft eafily diverted by refracting Surfaces from its recti- 
linear Couric; and the reft as they are bigger and bigger, may 
make the itrongerand more lucid Colours, Blue, Green,, Yellow, 
and Red. See Violet, Red, &c. 

Nor is any thing more requifite for the putting of the Rays 
into Fits of eafy Reflexion, and eafy Tranfmiflion, than that they 
be fmall Bodies, which by Attraction, or fome other Force, ex- 
cite Vibration in the Bodies they act upon ; which Vibrations be- 
ing fwifter than the Rays, overtake them fucceffivcly, and agitate 
them io as by Degrees to increafe and decreafe their Velocity, 
and thereby put them into thofe Fits. See Transmission. 

Laftly, The unufual Refraction of Ifland Cryftal looks very 
much, as if it were perform'd by fome attractive Virtue lodg'd 
in certain Sides both of the Rays and the Cryftal. 

Common Ray, in Opticks, is fometimes ufed for a right Line 
drawn from the Point of the Concourfe of the two Optical 
Axes, through the middle of the right Line which paffes by the 
Centre of the Pupil of the Eye. See Axis. 

Principal Ray, in Perfpective, is the Perpendicular Diflance 
between the Eye, and the Vertical Plane, or Table, as fome 
call it. See Perspective. 

Pyramid of Rays. See Pyramid. 

Pentilof Rays. See Pencil. 

RE, in Grammar, &c. an infeparable Particle, or Praepofiti- 
on, added at the beginning of Words, to vary, double, or other- 
wile modify and circumftance their Meaning. 

The modificativei?e was Brit introduced by the Latins, from 
whom it is borrow'd into moft of the modern Tongues. Prif- 
cia7i derives it from retro, backwards; others rather derive retro 
from re; others derive re from the Greek fa, eafy, or from p^, 
I flow. 

The effect of the Re is various : ufually it fignirles again, rur~ 
[urn, cua; as in re-joyn, re-tign, r^-fume, re-courfe, re-bound, re- 
cite, re-hear, re-cognize, re-compare, re-double, re-linquifh, 
&c. 

Sometimes it Hands for contra, ****, again]} ; as in re-luctance, 
re-cumbent, recline, &c. 

Sometimes for brig, fuper, over, as in re-dundant , fometimes 
for sripp'w, hnge, far as in removing, &c. 

Re, in Mulick. See Note. 

REACH, in the Sea Language^ the Diftance between any 
two Points of Land that lie in a right' Line one from ano- 
ther. 

RE-ACTION, in Phyficks, the Action whereby a Body act- 
ed upon, returns the Action, by a Reciprocal one, upon the A- 
gent: See Action. 

The Peripatetkks define Reatlion to be that which a paffive Bo- 
dy returns upon the Agent, by means of fome Quality con- 
trary to that receiv'd therefrom ; in the fame Part wherewith 
the Agent acted ; and at the fame time : As if Water, while it is 
heating by the Fire, does, at the fame time, cool the fame 
Fire. 

It was known, even in the Schools, that there is no Action in 
Nature, wi hout Reaction; and it was a Maxim among them* 
Ornne Agms, Agendo repaiitur. 



But the Equality of the Actions was not known : Sir I. Nevf 
ton eflabliflf d it as one of the Laws of Nature, that Action and 
Reatlion are equal and contrary ■ or that the mutual Actions of 
two Bodies ftnking one againft another, are exactly equal, but in 
contrary Directions; or in other Words, that by the Action and 
Reatlion of Bodies one on another, there are produced equal 
Changes in each; and thofe Changes areimprefs'd towards direct- 
ly contrary Parts or Ways. See Law of Nature. 

Thus, whatever Body preffes or draws another, is equally 
prefs'd or drawn by it again : If any one prefs a Stone with his 
Finger, his Finger is much prefs'd by the Stone. 

If a Horfe by a Rope, e^c. draw a Stone, the Horfe will be 
equally drawn by the Stone; for the Rope being ftretch'd both 
ways alike, endeavours to relax itfelf again, and by that means 
draws the Horie towards the Stone, and hinders the Progreffion 
of the Horfe, as much as it forwards that of the Stone. 

If any Body ilriking againft another, doth by its Force any 
way change its Motion, it felf will undergo the fame Change 
in its own proper Motion, but towards a contrary Part; from 
the Reatlion of that Body, and the Equality of its mutual 
Preffion. 4 J 

By thefe Actions are produced equal Changes, not indeed of 
the Velocities, but of the Motions of Bodies; (that is, of fuch Bo- 
dies as have no impediment any other way) for the Changes of 
their Velocities being made towards contrary Parts, (becaufe the 
Motions are equally changed) are reciprocally Proportional to the 
Bodies themfelves. See Motion. 

Some of the School Philosophers deny any fuch thing as Re- 
atlioTU) properly fo call'd, at all ; urging that Action arifes only 
from the Ratio of the greater Inequality; that is, we are only to 
account for Action the Excefs of the Action, or what the A- 
gent does more than is returned by the Patient. But the Equali- 
ty between Action and Reatlion, fets alide the Exception. 

READINGS, in Crkicifm. Various Readings, Varia; Lecl'tones, 
are the different Manners of reading the Text of Authors in an- 
tient Manufcripts: A Diverfity ariling from the Corruption of 
Time, or the Ignorance of Capitis. See Text. 

A great Part of the Buhnefs of the Criricks lies in fettling the 
Readings, by confronting the various Readings of the feveral Ma- 
nufcripts, and confweiing the Agreement of the Words and 
Senfe. 

The various Readings in the Bible and Gallic Authors, are al- 
mofl innumerable. 

Readings arc alfo ufed for a fort of Commentary or Glofi 
on a Law, Text, PalTage, or the like ; to fhew the Senfe an 
Author takes it in, and the Application he conceives to be made 
of it. 

RE-AFFORESTED, is where aForeft having been difaffbrefl- 
ed, is again made a Forefl; as theForefl of Bean was by an Act of 
Parliament in the 20th of King Charles II. See Forest, Af- 
forest, Disafforest, <&c. 

RE-AGGRAVATION, in the Romt/b Ecclefiailical Law, 
the laft Monitory, publilhed after three Admonitions, and before 
the laft Excommunication. See Monitory. 

E're they proceed to fulminate the laft Excommunication, 
they publilh an Aggravation, and Rcaggravation. Fcvret obferves, 
that in Prance the Miniiter is not allow'd to come to Reaggrava- 
tion, without the PermiiHon of the Bilhop or Official, as well 
as that of the Lay Judg^. See Excommunication. 

REAL, Reale, is applied to a Being that actually exifts; in 
which Senfe it coincides with Ailual. See Actual. See alfo 
Reality. 

Real, in Law, is oppofed to Perfonai. 

Real Efiate, is that confifling in Lands, Tenements, &c. See 
Personal. 

Real Aclion, that whereby the Plaintiff lays Title to Land, &c. 
See Action. 

Cuftoms are fiud to be real; that is, they determine all Inhe- 
ritances within their Extent; and none may difpofe of them, 
but according to the Conditions allow'd by the Cuftoms where 
they are tituate. 

Real Horizon. See Horizon. 

Real, or Rial, or Ryal, a Spa?iiflj Silver Coin; being the 
eighth Part of the Piaftter or Piece of Eight. See Piaster. 

The Real is equal to about Six-pence -i Sterling. See Coin. 

The Silver Real is equal to 34 Silver Maravedis; the Copper 
Real to 34 Copper Maravedis, which only amount to 18 Silver 
Maravedis. See Maravedis. 

There are alfo Reals of Eight, Reals of four, Reals of two, 
and half Reals. 

The Reals of eight are the Piafters; thofe of four, half Pia- 
fters, i&c. 

Great Quantities of Reals, or Reals of Eight, are carried into 
the Eaft-lndies, where they are divided into three ClafTes, and 
received on different Footings, viz.. the Old Real, known by the 
Chapelet around, whereof 100 are Current for 215 Roupias.; 
the fecojid, known by the largenefs of its Beads, Current at2i2i 
Roupias for 100; and the new at 208 4- Roupias for 100 Reals. 
See Roupia. 

The Word in the Original Spanijh, Reale, fignifies Royal. 
RE ALGAL, or Risalgal, a Mineral; a kind of red Arfe- 
nic differing from the common Arfenic, which is white; and 
11 M from 
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from Orpiment, which is yellow. See Arsenic and Orpiment. 

There are two Kinds of Realgal, the one natural, and the o- 
th& factitious : The Natural is calcined in the Mine by the fub- 
terraneous Fires : The Factitious} which is the more common, 
is calcined by a common Fire. 

Some able Druggifts doubt whether there be any fuch thing 
as a native Realgal. 

The Realgal is a violent Poifbn ; yet lefs Cauftic than the com- 
mon Arfenic. J Tis of fome ufe in Chirurgery. See Ar- 
senic. 

In the Hiltory of the French Academy:, we have an account 
of a Cup brought to Paris by the Embafiadors of Siam, and pre- 
sented there, as a Remedy ufed by that People againft all Dif- 
eafes. Upon an Examination, which had like to have coft M. 
Homberg dear, he found it to be a kind of Realgal, or red Ar- 
fenic, more Cauftic than ours. 

Its ufe, among the Siamefe, he takes to have been the fame 
with that of Regulus of Antimony ; viz, to give an emetic Qua- 
lity to the Wine drunk out of it. 

As the Dofe of Medicines is much ftronger in the torrid 
Zone than among us, (the Quantity of Ipecacuanha, e. gr. ordi- 
narily taken by the Indians, being twenty times as great as that 
among us) 'tis very poffible a Cup of Realgal, though enough to 
Poilbn an European, may prove a gentle Medicine to a Siamefe. 

REALISE, in Commerce, a Term little known in Trade be- 
fore the Year 17 19, when thofe immenfe Fortunes began to be 
made in France and England, by the Bulinefs of Actions or 
Stock- 
By Realifng, is meant the Precaution many of thofe who had 
gain'd molt, took, to convert their Paper into real Effects, as 
Lands, Houfes, rich Moveables; Jewels, Plate ; but above all 
into Current Species. 

A Precaution, capable of ruining the State; but which the 
French Regency had the Wifclom to fruftratc, by taking proper 
Meafures to have the Money, thus ready to be hoarded up, re- 
turned to the Publick. 

REALISTS, a Sect of School Philolbphers, form'd in oppo- 
sition to the Nominalifts. See Nominalist. 

Under the Realifts are included the Scot'tfts, Thomifs, and all, 
excepting the Followers of Ocham. See Scotist, Thomist, 

Their diftingui filing Tenet is, that Univerfals are Realities, and 
have an actual Exiftence, out of Idea and Imagination ; or, as 
they exprefsit in the School Language, aparterei: Whereas the 
Nominalifts contend that they exift only in the Mind ,■ are only 
Ideas, or Manners or conceiving things. See Universal. 

Doc. Qdon, or Oudart, a Native of Orleans, afterwards Abbot 
of St. Martin de Tournay, was the chief of the Sect of the Rea- 
lifis : He wrote three Books of Dialecticks ,• where, on the Prin- 
ciples of Boethius, and the Antients, he maintain'd that the Ob- 
ject of that Art is Things, not Words: Whence the Sect took 
its Rife and Name. 

REALITY, Realitas, in the Schools, a diminitive of res, 
thing ; firft ufed by the Scotifts to denote a thing which may ex- 
ift of it felf, or which has a full and abfolute Being or it felf, 
and is not confidered as a Part of any other : Yet a Reality is 
conceived as fomething lefs than Res? and accordingly every Res 
is fuppofed to contain a Number of Realities, which they other- 
wife call Formalities. 

Thus, e. gr. in a Min, according to the Doctrine of the Sco- 
tifts, are a Number of Realities, viz. a Subftancc, Life, Ani- 
mal, and Reafon. 

Some diltinguifh Reality into Subjective and Objective. 

REALM, a Kingdom ; or a Country which gives its Head or 
Govemour the Denomination of King. See King, Monar- 
chy, Government, d?c. 

The Word is form'd of the French, Royaums, which denotes 
the fame thing. 

REAR, a Term frequently ufed in Compofition, to denote 
fomething behind or backwards in refpect of another ; in oppofiti- 
on to Van, or Vaunt, before. 

It is form'd by Corruption of the French, Arriere, fignifying 
the fame thing. 

Rear, in a military Senfe, is ufed for the Hind-part of an 
Army, &c. in opposition to the Front, or Face thereof. See 
Front. 

Rear-G«W> is that Part of an Army which marches laft ; 
following the main Body, to hinder or flop Deferters. See 
Guard. 

REAK-Haff-Files, are the three hindermoft Ranks of a Battal- 
Hon, when it is drawn up fix Deep. See File. 

Rear-I.^ of an Army encamped, is the fecond Line.; it 
lies about four or five hundred Yards Diftant from the firft 
Line, which is call'd the Referve Line. See Line. 

R.EAR.-Rank, is the laft Rank of a Battallion, or Squadron, 
when drawn up. See Rank. 

R^AK-Admral, is the Admiral of the third and laft Squadron 
of the Royal Fleet. See Admiral, Squadron, and Fleet. 

REASON, Ratio, a Faculty, or Power of the Soul, where- 
by it diftinguiihes Good from Evil, Truth from Falfhood. See 
Soul and Faculty. 

Reafon is, properly defined, that Principle) whereby, compa- 



ring fevcral Ideas together, we draw Confequences from the Ref- 
lations they are found to have. See Idea and Relation. 

Some of the later School Philofophers define Reafon the Com- 
prehenfion of many Principles which the Mind fucceffively can 
conceive, and from which Conclufions may be drawn. 

Others conceive Reafon as no other than the Understanding it 
felf, confidered as it difcourles. See Understanding and 
Discourse. 

Chauvin thinks it is better defined, a very dirTufive, innate Na- 
tion or Idea, ariling from a continued Attention. 

Reafon, Mr. Lock obferves, comprehends iwo diftinct Facul- 
ties of the Mind, viz. Sagacity, whereby it finds intermediate 
Ideas ; and Illation, whereby it Co orders and dilpoies of them as 
to difcover what Connection there is in each link of the Chain 
whereby the Extremes are held together, and thereby, as it were, 
draws into view the Truth fought for. 

Illation, or Inference, confilts in nothing but the Perception 
of the Connection there is between the Ideas in each Step of the 
Deduction, whereby the Mind comes to fee either the certain 
Agreement or Difagreement of any two Ideas j as inDemonftra- 
tion, in which it arrives at Knowledge : Or their probable Con- 
nection, on which it gives or withholds its Aflenc ; as in Opinion. 
See Knowledge and Opinion. 

Senfe and Intuition reach but a little way : the greateft Part of 
our Knowledge depends upon Deductions and intermediate Ideas. 
In thofe Cafes, where we mult take Propoiirions for true, with- 
out being certain of their being fo, we have need to find out, ex- 
amine, and compare the Grounds of their Probability : In both 
Cafes, the Faculty which finds out the Means, and rightly applies 
them to difcover Certainty in the one, and Probability in the ci- 
ther, is that which we c& Reafon. 

In Reafon, therefore, we may confider four Degrees: Firft, 
The difcovering and finding out of Proofs. See Invention. 

Secondly, The regular and methodical Difpofition of them, and 
laying them in fuch Order, as their Connection may be plainly 
perceived. See Method. 

Thirdly, The perceiving of their Connection ; and, 

Fourthly, The making a right Conclufion. See Conclu- 
sion. 

Reafon fails us infeveral Inftances: As, Firft, Where our Ideas 
fail. See Ignorance. 

Secondly, It is often at a loft becaufe of the Obfcurity, Con- 
fufion, or Imperfection of the Ideas it is employed about : Thus, 
having no perfect Idea of the leaft Extenfion of Matter, nor of 
Infinity, we are at a lols about the Divifibility of Matter. 

Thirdly, Our Reafon is often at a ftand becaufe it perceives not 
thofe Ideas which would ferve to ihew the certain or probable A- 
greement or Difagreement of any two other Ideas. 

Fourthly, Our Reafon is often engaged in Abfurdities and Diffi- 
culties, by proceeding upon falfe Principles, which being follow- 
ed, lead Men into Contradictions to themfelves, and Inconfift- 
ency in their own Thoughts. 

Fifthly, Dubious Words, and uncertain Signs, often puzzle 
Men's Reafon, and bring them to a Non-plus. 

Though the deducing one Propofition from another, be 2 
great Parr of Reafon, and that about which it is ufually employ- 
ed ; yet the principal Ad of Ratiocination is the finding the A- 
greement or Difagreement of two Ideas one with another, by 
the Intervention of a third. As a Man, by a Yard, finds two 
Houfes to be of the fame Length, which could not be brought 
together to meafure their Equality by Juxta-Polition. 

Words have their Confequences as the Signs of fuch Ideas 
and Things agree, or difagree, with what they really are ,• but we 
obferve it only by our Ideas, See Reason eng. 

Hence we may be able to form an Idea of that ordinary Di- 
ftindion of things, into fuch as are according to, thofe that are 
above, and thofe contrary to Reafon. 

According to Reafon, are fuch Proportions, whofe Truth we 
can difcover by examining and tracing thofe Ideas we have from 
Senfation and Reflection, and by natural Deduction find to be 
true or probable. 

Above Reafon are fuch Proportions, whofe Truth or Probabi- 
lity we cannot by Reafon derive from thofe Principles. 

Contrary to Reafon, are fuch Proportions as are inconfiftent 
with, or irrcconcileable to, our clear and diftinct Ideas. 

Thus the Exiftence of one God, is according to Reafon : The 
Exiftence of more than one God, contrary to Reafon : The Re- 
surrection of the Body after Death, above Reafon. Above Rea- 
fon may be alfo taken in a double Senfe ; viz,, above Probability, 
or above Certainty. 

They who Difpute moft againft the Power and Priviledges of 
Human Reafin, do it becaufe their own Reafon perfuades them 
to that Belief; and fo, whether the Victory be on their or our 
Side, are equally defeated. 

They feek to terrify us with the Example of many great Wits, 
who by following this Ignis fatuus, (lb they call the only Pole 
Star God has given us to direct our Courfe by) have fallen into 
wild and ridiculous Opinions, and increas'd the Catalogues of He- 
refies to fo great a Number : But thefe Men either followed not 
their Reafon, but made it follow their Will,- or firft hood-wink'd 
it by Interoft and Prejudice, and then bad it Ihew them the way ; 
or were wanting in thofe ncceffary Diligences required for io 
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doubtful a Paffage : Or, if, without any of thefe, the Weaknefs 
of their Underftanding had deceived them, the Error is neither 
hurtful to themfelves, nor would be to others, if this Doctrine 
of governing ourfelves by our own Reafin, and not by Authori- 
ty and Example, were eftablifhed. Difi. concern. Hum. Reaf. 

'Tit not the ufe of fuch Liberty, but the appropriating it to 
ourfelves, that is the Caufe of all the Diforders charged there- 
on : For thofe who lay a Restraint on other Men's Reafin, have 
firftmade ufe of their own to fettle them, and do make ufe of 
it in this very reftraining of others. Ibid. 

Reason, in Matters or Religion, it ufed in oppofition to Faith. 
See Faith. 

This ufe of the Word, Mr. Lock takes to be in it felf very 
improper: For Faith is nothing but a firm aflent of the Mindi 
which if it be regulated, as it is our Duty, cannot be afforded to 
any thing but upon good Reajm, and To cannot be oppofite 

to it- 
He that believes without having any Reafin for believing, may 
be in love with his own Fancies, but neither feeks Truth, as he 
ought, nor pays the Obedience due to his Maker, who would 
have him ufe more difcerning Faculties he has given him, to keep 
him out of Miftake and Error. —But iince Reafon and Faith are 
by fome Men oppofed, it may be neceffary to confidcr them to- 
gether. 

Reafin, as contradiftinguifhed to Faith, is the Difcovery of the 
Certainty or Probability of fuch Propositions, or Truths, which 
the Mind arrives at by Deductions made irom fuch Ideas which 
it has got by the ufe of its natural Faculties, viz. by Senfation 
or Reflection. 

Faith, on the other Hand, is the Affent to anyPropofitionup- 
onthe Credit of the Propofer, as coming immediately rrom God ,- 
which we call Revelation. See Revelation. 

Reason, in Logic, &c. a neceffary or probable Argument,- 
or an Anfwer to the Queftion, cur eft ? Why is it ? 

As, if it be enquired, Why do the Subjec-t and Predicate a- 
gree? And it is anfwer'd, Becaufe they are fpoke of the fame 
thing: This laft Enunciation is a. Reafin. 

Hence, fay the Schoolmen, Becaufe, quia, is the Sign or Cha- 
racter of a Reafin, as non, no, ol* a Negation, and eft 3 is, of an Af- 
jirmation. 

They make three Kinds of Reafins, Rationes ; viz. Ratio ut, 
thai; ne, leaft,' and quia, becaufe. For, anfwering to a Quefti- 
on, cur, Why ; we begin with becaufe, quia; as, Why do you 
ftudy ? that I may become learned ; which is the Ratio ut. Again, 
Why do you ftudy? Leaft 1 mould be ignorant; which is the 
Ratio ne. Laftly, Why is a Body tangible ? Becaufe Matter is 
impenetrable - which is the Ratio quia. 

The 'Reafin ut, properly denotes the End, or final Caufe ; the 
Reafin ne, the Beginning ; and accordingly the one is called the 
Beginning, the other the End ; and the Reafin quia, left, the on- 
ly Reafin, properly fo called. 

Among Mecaphyficians, Reason is ufed in the fame Senfe 
with Effence j or that whereby any thing is what it is. See 
Essence. 

This is fometimes alio call'd formal Reafin, as reprefenting 
the thing under that Form or Nature under which it is conceived. 

Reason, in Mathematicks. See Ratio. 

Reason of State, Ratio Status, in Matters of Policy, a Rule 
or Maxim, whether it be Good, or Evil, which may be of 
Service to the Stare. 

Reafin of State, is properly undcrftood of fomething that is 
neceflary and expedient for the Intereft of the Government, but 
contrary to moral Honefty or Juftice. 

The Politicians have a long time difputed about the Ratio fla- 
tus: Whether States and Governments are tied down to the 
fame Laws ot Morality with individual Perfons,- or whether 
things, otherwife Immoral and Unlawful, may not be practiced 
on urgent Occafions, by way of Reafin of State. 

The Queftion is, Whether any thing be Unlawful, or prohi- 
bited a State, that is neceffary to that State ; or whether it be al- 
low'd to preferve it felf on any Terms. 

The Phrafe is borrowed from the Italians, who firfl ufed Ragi- 
one di flato in this Senfe. 

REASONABLE Aid, a Duty which the Lord of the Fee an- 
ciently claimed of his Tenants holding in Knight's Service, or in 
Socage ; towards the marrying his Daughter, or the making his 
eldeft Son Knight. See Service, Socage, <&c. 

It is taken away by the Stat. z. Car. II. 

REASONING, Ratiocination, the exerciie of that Fa- 
culty of the Mind call'd Reafin ; or Reafon deduced into Dif- 
courfe. See Reason. 

The Agreement or Difagreement of two Ideas, does not ap- 
p-H from the bare Confederation of the Ideas themfelves ; un- 
*els fame third be called in, and compared, either feparately or 
conjointly therewith : The Act, then, whereby from Ideas thus 
. pofed and compared, we judge this or that to be fo or not fo, 

Rohault defines a Reafoning to be a Judgment depending on 
tome Antecedent Judgment: Thus; having judged that no even 



This agrees with Father Mallebraitche's Doctrine, one of tfce 
great Points whereof is, that Reafiming, on the Part of the Un- 
derftanding, is only a meer Perceiving. See Perception. 

That excellent Author endeavours to fhew, that as to the 
Underftanding, there is no Difference between a iimple Percep- 
tion, a Judgment, and a Reafiyiing, except in this, that the Un- 
derftanding perceives a fimple thing without any Relation to any 
thing elfe, by a fimple Perception. 

That it perceives the Relations between two or more things 
in a Judgment. 

And, laftly, that it perceives the Relations that are between 
the Relations of things in a Reafoning. So that all the Operations 
of the Underftanding are no more than meer Perceptions. See 
Judgment. 

Thus, e. gr. when we conclude, that 4 being lefs than 6; 
twice 2 being equal to 4, are of Confequence lefs than 6$ 
we do no more than perceive the Relation of the Inequality be- 
tween the Relation of twice two and four, and the Relation of 
4 and 6. See Understanding. 

The manner of proceeding juftly in Reafimng, fo as to arrive 
with the greater fefety at the Knowledge of Truth* makes what 
we call Method. See Method. 

For the real Benefit of Logic to Reafoning, fee Logic 
and Syllogism. 

RE-ATTACHMENT, in Law, a fecond Attachment of him 
who was formerly attach'd, anddifmils'd the Court without Day - 
as by the not coming of" the Juftices, or the like Cafualty. See 
Attachment. 

Brook makes Reattachment either General or Special. 

General is where a Man is reattached for his Appearance on all 
Writs of Affile lying againft him : Special, for one or more cer- 
tain Writs. 

RE-3APTISANTS, a Sect in Religion, who maintain that 
People irregularly baptized, are to be baptized a-frefh. See 
Baptism. 

The Anabaptifls are Rebaptifants • baptizing thofe at Maturity 
who had been before baptized in Childhood. See Anabap- 
tist. 

St.typrian, and Pope Stephen, had mighty Differences about 
the Rebaptifation of converted Hereticks. 

Donatur was condemned at Rome in a Council, for having re- 
baptized fome Perfons who had fallen into Idolatry after their 
firft Baptifm. See Donatist. 

REBATE, Rebatement, Prompt Payment, in Commerce, 
a Term much ufed at Amfterdam, for a Difcount or Abatement 
in the Price of certain Commodities, when the Buyer advances)the 
Sum in hand for which he might have taken time. See Discount. 

The Rebate is eftimated by Months; and is only allowed for 
certain Kinds of Merchandizes, which, according to theCuftom 
of Amfterdam, are. 



.vhich are 

fold at 



'15 ) 
j33>Months Rebate. 

.21 1 



Numb 



l£ r can be compofed of five uneven Numbers ; and that &c. 



German Wools, - 

Allies, and Pot-AfliesV 
Italian Silks, S 

Sugars ot Brafl, \ 

SpaniJJj Wools, 

Thar, is, thefe Commodities are fold for ready Money; only 
deducting or rebating the Intereft of the Money, which ought 
not to be paid till the End of 15, 18, &c. Months. 

This Intereft, call'd Rebate, is ufually regulated on the Foot- 
ing of 8 per Cent, per Annum. 

The Reafon of this Expedient is, that the Merchants having 
not always wherewithal to pay for their Goods in hand, by 
means of the Rebatement, fuch as have, will find their Account in 
it ; and fuch as have not, will be engaged to diicharge themfelves 
as foon as poffible, in hopes of the Difcount. 

REBATEMENT, in Heraldry, a Diminution or Abatement 
of the Dignity of the Figures or Bearings in a Coat of Arms. 
See Abatement. 

REBELLION, originally fignified a fecond Refinance, or Ri- 
ling of fuch as had been formerly overcome in Battle by the 
Romans and had yielded themfelves to their Subjeftion. 

'Tis now generally ufed for a traiterous taking up of Arms a- 
gainft the King, either by his own natural Subjects, or by thofe 
formerly fubdued. 

Rebel is fometimes alfo ufed in our antient Statutes, for aPer- 
fon who wilfully breaks a Law ; and fometimes for a Villain dif- 
obeying his Lord. 

Commijfton of Rebellion. See Commission. 

REBELLIOUS Affaibly, a gathering of twelve Perfons, or 
more, intending or going about, praftifing, &'■ unlawfully, and 
of their own Authority, to change any Laws of the Realm ; or 
to deftroy the Enclofure of any Park or Ground enclofed, Ban,<s 
of Fifh-Ponds, Pools, Conduits, &c. to the intent the (ame 
flail remain void, or to the Intent to have way in any of the faid 
Grounds; or to deftroy the Deer in any Park, Filh in Ponds, 
Coneys in any Warren, Dove-Houfes, &'■ or to burn Stacks 
of Corn, or to abate Rents, or Prices of Viauals. See Riot, 



ten is an even Number ; to conclude that ten cannot be divided 
into five uneven Parts, is a Ratioimiation, or Reafoning. 



REBOUND. See Recou, 
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REBUS, a Name-Device, asCambden englifhes it; oranenig- Manilian: gum cum Helium ita Neceffarium ft utjiegliginonpofftt: 

Mistical Reprefentation of fome Name, &c. by uling a Figure, or Ita Magnum ut Accuratiffin.e ft Admimftrandum ; (? cum ei Impe- 

Picture, inftead of a Word, or Part of a Word. See Devise, ratorcm praificere pojjitis, in quo ft eximia belli fcientia, fmgularisVir- 

Such is that of the Gallant, mentioned by Cambden, who ex- tut, Clarijjima auctoritas, egregia fartuna : Dubitaliiis^ Quintet 

prcfs'd his love to Rofe Hill, by painting in the Border of his quin. 

Gown, a Rofe, a Hill, an Bye, a Loaf, and a Wall ; which in _ RECAPTION, in Law, a fecond Diftrefs of one formerly 

'iftrain'd for the fame Caufc, and alfo during the Plea ^rounded 



the .fete-Stile, reads, Rofe Hill J lov 



■jjcll. 



The Picards have the Honour of the Invention of this notable on the former Diftrefs. See Distress. 
Kind of Wit ; whence the French, to this Day, call it, Rebut ie It is alio a Writ lying for the Party thus diftrained. 
Ficardie. Cambden adds, that the Englijb firft learnt it of them RECEIPT, or Receit, in Commerce, an Acquittance or 

in the Reign of our Henry III. by means of the Garrifons we then Difcharge ; or an Act: whereby it appears a thing has been paid 

haa in Calais, Guifues, and other Places bordering on Picardy. off, or acquitted. 

Its Origin is by Menage, (be. afcribed to the Priefts of Picardy, Where the Receit is on the back of a Bill, &c. 'tis ufually 
who, it teems, antiently, in Carnaval-Time, ufed every Year to cail'd an lndorfement . See Indorsement. 
make cer.ain Libels entitled, de Rebus qua geruntur, being Rail- Among Mechanicks, &e. Receit ufually makes the fecond of 
leries on what Intrigues and Tranfactioos had paffed about the the three Articles of an Account: The Receit contains the Mo- 
City; wherein they made great ufe of fuch fort of Equivoques neys received; the two others the Expence, and the Return or 
and Alluf ons, breaking and joining Words, and fupplying them BaUance. 
with Paintings. Receipt, or Resceit, in Law, is an Admiffion, orreceiving 

Thus in the Rebus of Picardy, fays Morat, a Horfe-comb, of any Pcrfon to plead his Right, in a Caufe formerly commene'd 

Etrille; a Scythe, faux; and a Calf, veau, make Etrille Fauveau. between two other Perfons. 

But the Practice has been fince prohibited, by reafon of the As if a Tenant for Life, or Years, brings an A&ion ; he in 

Scandal. the Reverfion comes in, and prays to be received, to defend the 

Cambden tells us, the Rebus was in wonderful Efteem among Land, and to plead with the Demandant, 
our Forefathers; and that he was no-body who could not Ham- Rtfieit is alio applied to an Admittance of Plea, though the 

mer out of his Name an Invention by this Wit-craft, and Picture Controvert be only between two. 
it accordingly. Rfceit of Homage is the Lord's receiving Homage of his Te- 

The Sieur Det Accords, has made an ample Collection of the nant, at his admiffion to the Land. See Homage. 
molt famous Rebus de Picardie. And Mr. Cambden has dom 



Receipt of the Exchequer, ? 
Receipt, in Medicine, 5 
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RECEIVER, a Vcffel ufed in Chymiitry, Pncumaticks, &c. 
See Recipient. 

Receiver, is alfo an Officer; whereof there are various Kinds, 
denominated from the particular Matters they Receive, the 
Places where, or the Perfons for whom, &c. 

As, Receiver of Rents: Receiver General of the Cuftoms. 
MS. 



fomething of the fame Kind in his Remains The Abbot 'of 

Rarnfey, he tells us, engraved in his Seal a Ram in the Sea, with 

this Verfe, to lhew he was a right Ram, Cuius fgna gero, dux 

Cregis efl ut ego. — Sir Thomas Caval, (Caval iignifying a Horfe) 

engraved a galloping Horfe in his Seal, with this limping Verfc, 

1hom<e Creditis, cum ceruitis ejus Equum. — Ho John EagteJIjeadbose 

in his Seal an Eagle's Head with this Motto around it, Hoc AquiU 

Caput eft, fgnumq; figurj yohamiis. 
Bolton, Prior of St. Bartholomew's, fignified his Name by a 

Bolt thruft through a Tun.—Jfiip, Abbot of Weftminfter, aMan See Custo. 

highly in favour with Henry VII. had a quadruple Rebus for his Receiver of the Fines, upon Original Writs in Chancery. 

lingle Name; fometimes he fet up in his Windows an Eye with Receiver General of the Dutchy of Lancafter, who gathers 

a Slip of a Tree ; and fometimes an I with the hiASlip: in other all the Revenues and Fines of the Lands of the faid Dutchy, all 

Places one flipping Boughs in a Tree; and in others, one flipping Forfeitures, Affefsmenis, «£c. See Dutchy, (&c, 

from a Tree; with the Word, 1-flip. Receiver, Receptor, and Receptator, in Law, is ufed 

Thomas, Earl of Arundel, fignified his Name by a Capital A commonly in the Evil Patt, for fuch as knowingly receive ftollen 

in a Rundle. Morton, the great Archbifhop of Canterbury, was Goods from Thieves, and conceal them. 

contented to ufe Mor upon a Tun; and fometimes a Mulberry The Crime is Felony, and the Punifhment Tranfportation 

cail'd Morus, out of a Tun. So Luton, Thornton, Afiton, &c. RECEPTACULU M Chyli, or Cifierna Chyli, or Recepta- 

fignified their Names with a Lute, a Tloorn, an Aflj, upon a Tun. culum Commune, in Anatomy, a Refervoir or Cavity near the 

So a Hare on a Bottle was the Device of Harebottle; a Mag-pye left Kidney, into which the laflcal Veffels do all Difcharge their 

on a Goat, of Pigot; a Hare by a Sheaf ot Rye in the Sun, of Contents. See Lacteal. 

Harrifon: Lionel Ducket ufed a Lion with an L on its Head, This Receiver, cail'd from its Inventor Du&ns Pecqueticus, lies 
whereas it fliould have been on its Tail : Had the Lion been eat- under the Emulgent and great Arteties, between the two Origins 
ing a Duck, fays Cambden, it had been a rare Device, worth a of the Diaphragma. Hither do the lafleal /effels of the fc- 
Duckat or a Duck-egg. Garret Dews fignified his Name on his cond Order, bring the Chyle after its being diluted, and render'd 
Sign by two Men in a Garret calling Dews at Dice. thinner by the Lympha in the Glands of the Mefcntery. See 

AklDrugger's Device in Ben. Johnfon's A/chimift, vnAJackof Chyle and Mesentery. 
Newberry in rhe Speftaror, are known to every Body.— But the In a Preparation of this Part, by filling it with Mercury, Mr 
Rebus being once rais'd to the Signs, grew out of Fafhion at Onper'foaai it to confift ot three feveral large Trunks; two of 
Courr, and has been left to hang there ever fince : Indeed At- them more than a Quarter of an Inch in Diameter, 
tempts have been lately made for its Refcue by a Reverend Di- This Divilion is only obferved in human Bodies, in whom Dr 
vine, in his Tunbridge-Love-Letters, &c. Drake thinks its ered Pofition makes it Tiecefliry, in order to 

Yet has the Rebus Antiquity on its Side, as having been in ufe take off the Refinance which would aiife from the Pr dure of 
in the pure Auguftan Age : Cicero, in a Dedication to the Gods, the Chyle and Lympha, were it contained in a iingle Receiver 
infcribed Marcus Tullms, with a little Peafe, cail'd by the Latins In Quadrupeds, its Horizontal Pofition may make one Trunk 
Cicer ; by us, Chich-Peafe. And Julius Oefar, in fome of his lufticient. 

Coins, ufed an Elephant, cail'd Cmfir in the Mamitama* Tongue. Its ofiuli or Exit is upwards in the Thorax, and thence cail'd 
Add to thefe, that the two Mint Matters in that Age, L. Aqullius the Thoraic Dult. Sec Thoraic Duct. 

Flons, znd Voconius Vilnius, ukd, the foli a Flower, the fecond a RECEPTION, Receptio, Receiving, in Philofophy the 
c 4™* c Revcrfe of their Coins. fame with Paffion, confidercd as oppoled to Ailion 

REBUTTER, in Law, when a Man grants Land fecured to The Schoolmen, however, make fome Difference ■ The Re 
the ufe of himfclr and thelffueof hisBody, to another in Fee, with cpetive Palflon, fay they, does not tend to the deftruftion of the 
Warranty ; and the Donee leafing out the Land to a third Per- Being, as Paffion does ; but to the Perfeflion thereof ■ It is con- 
■™ Y f' : ^he Heir of the Donor impleads the Tenant; ceived as the Acquisition of fome new Reality or Modification, 
alledgmg the Land was in Tail to him ; and the Donee comes in, by means of the Action of another 

and by virtue of the Warranty made by the Donor, repells, or Reception is alfo popularly ufed for the manner of treating 
rebutts, the Heir : Becaule, though the Land was mtailed to him, or entertaining a Perfon ; and of the Solemnities and Ceremoni! 
yet he is Heir to the Warranror hkewife. prafliced on that Occafion 

This is cail'd a Rebutter, from Re, and the French, kuter, to The Queen of Sweden's Reception into Par* was one of the 
repel, or bar molt Magnificent thefe Ages have feen. The Reception of Em- 

Agam, if I grant ro^heTenantm hold Sine Jmpetitione Vafti, baffadors is ufually done with a gteatdeal of Pomp 

he may^ debar me of Reception, is fometimes alfo ufed for the act of approving, 



and afterwards implead him for Wafte , 
the Action, by (hewing my Grant, which is likewife a Re- 
butter. 

RECANTATION. See Paunody. 

RECAPITULATION, in Oratory, &c. a Part of the Pe- 
roration; cail'd alio, Anacephaleofs. See Peroration, &c. 

Recapitulation is a fummary of the preceding Difcourfe; or a 



accepting, and admitting a thing. 

The Canon Law only binds where it is receiv'd : The Civil 
Law is received in fome Countries. 

The French would never receive the Council of Trent, theSpa- 
nifh Inquilition, nor the Dogmata of the Ultramoulane Cano- 
nifts. 



concife, tran dent Enumeration of the principal things inlifted on Reception, in Afttology, is a Dignity befalling two Planets 

at large therein; whereby the Force of the whole is collected in- when they exchange Houfes; e. gr. when the Sun arrives in Can- 

to one View. . -• - cer, the Houfe of the Moon; and the Moon, in her turn, ar- 

An kftance of this may be given in the Peroration of Cicero's rives in the Sun's Houfe. 

The 
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The Term is alfo ufed when two Planets exchange Exalta- 

RECESSION of the Equinoxes. See Precession. 

R.ECESSUS Imperii, Recefs of the Empire, a Phrafe ufed in 
Jpeaking of the Affairs of Germany; fignifying a Collection of 
the Voces or Determinations of a Dyet. SeeDYET. 

At the end or each Dyer, e're it breaks up, they gather toge- 
ther all their Refolutions, and reduce them into Writing; the Act 
which contains them they call Recejfus Imperii, becaufe made 
when on the Point of retiring. 

There being, now, no Articles of Succours for the War a- 
gainfi the Turks, which ufed to make the greateft Part of the 
Recejfus Imperii j they are at a lofs for Matter to fill them with- 
all, as well as for the Manner of drawing them up. Mozam- 
bano. 

The Diforders in the Imperial Camber of Spirit were fo great, 
that in 1654., they made feveral Regulations therein ,- inferred in 
- the Rece(pi$ Imperii. Id. See Chamber. 

RECHABITES, a Kind of Religious Order among the an- 
tient Jews, inftituted by Jonathan the Son of Rechab ,- compre- 
hending his Family and Pofterity. 

Their Founder prefcribed them three things; Firfi, Not to 
drink any Wine. Secondly, Not to build any Houfes, but to 
dwell under Tents. Thirdly, Not to fow any Corn, or Plant a- 
ny Vines. 

The Rechabites obferv'd thefe Rules with a great deal of ftrict- 
nefs, as appears from Jeremy xxxv. 6, &c. 

Whence, St. Jerom in his xiii Epiftle to Vaulmus, calls them 
'Jdonachi, Monks. 

This Jonathan lived under Jojias King of Judabj his Father 
Rechab, from whom his Pofterity were denominated, defcended 
from Raguel or Jethroj Father-in-law to Mofes, who was a Cine- 
an, or of the Race of Cin; whence Cinean and Rechabite, areu- 
fed as fynonimous in Scripture. 

RECHANGE, or Re-exchange, in Commerce, a fecond 
Payment of the Price or Exchange ; or rather the Price of a New 
Ei'cnange, due upon a Bill of Excahnge that comes to be pro- 
tected; and to be refunded the Bearer, by the Drawer, or £n- 
uKler. bee Exchange. 

The Occaiion of Rechange is, when the Bearer of a Bill of 
Ex :hange, after protefting it for want either of Acceptance, or 
of Payment, borrows Money on his own Promife, Bond, or 
the like.; or draws a Bill of Exchange in the Place where the 
Payment was to be made, on the Perfon who furnifhed the firft i 
for which he pays a fecond Exchange, which being added to the 
firft already paid, the Drawer of the firft Bill makes two Ex- 
changes, properly call'd Exchange and Re-exchange. See Bill 
and Protest. 

The Bearer of a protefted Bill has a right to recover both the 
one and the other on the Drawer. Yet the limple Proteftation 
ttK Bearer makes in the Ad of Protefi, that he will take up a 
like Sum at Re-exchange, for want of his Bill being accepted or 
paid; is not fufficienc to entitle him to demand the Reimburfe- 
ment of his Rechange; unlefs he make it appear he has actually 
taken up Money in the Place whereon the Bill was drawn. 

Otherwife, the Rechange will only amount to the Reftitution 
of the firftExchange, with Intereft, the Expences of Protefting, 
and of the journey, if there have been any. 

If a Bill of Exchange, payable to the Bearer, or Order , 
come to be protefted, the Rechange is only due upon the 
Drawer for the Place where the Remittance was made; not 
for thofe Places where "it may have been negotiated; at leaft, 
the Drawer has a Right to be refunded his Rechange for thofe 
Places, by the Endorfer. 

Indeed the Rechange is due from the Drawer upon all Places 
where a Power of Negotiating is given by the Bill, and upon all 
others, if the Power of Negotiating be Indefinite. 

Laftly, The Intereft of the Rechange, of the Expences of the 
Proteft, and the Journey, are only due irom the Day of the 
Demand. 

Tis fuppofed to be the Gibelins driven out of Italy by the Fa- 
ction of the Guelpbs, and fhelter'd at Amjierdam, who firft efta- 
blifhed the Cuftom of Rechange, on pretence of the Interefts, 
Damages, and Expences they underwent, when the Bills given 
them for the Effects they had been obliged to abandon, were not 
accepted, but came to be protefted. See Bill of Exchange. 

Rechange is alfo ufed at Sea for fuch Tackle as is kept in 
Reierve aboard the Ship, to ferve in Cafe of failure of that al- 
ready in Ufe. See Tackle. 

The Levantines ufe the Word Rejpecl, or Refpit in the fame 
Senfe. 

RECHARGE, of a Fire-Arm, is a fecond loading or Charge. 
See Charge. 

The Recharge fhould never be fo deep as the firft Charge, leaft 
the Piece being over-heated fhould burft. 

RECHAQNG, in Hunting, the driving back of the Deer, 
or other Beafts, into the Forefts, Chaces, &c. which had ftrag- 
led out into the Copies, or Thickets, &c. See Forest, 
&c. 

Antiently there were Offices of Rechacers of the Deer, be- 
ftowM by the King on Gentlemen, or old Hunters, with Sala- 
ries for the keeping of running Dogs, to rechace the Deer into 



the Forefts, and then to beat them off, without purfuing any 
farther. See Purlieu. 

RECHEAT, in Hunting, a Lefibn which the Huntfman 
winds on the Horn, when the Hounds have loft their Game i 
to call them back from purfuing a Counter-fcent. 

RECIPE, in Medicine* a Prefcription, or Formula of a Reme- 
dy, appointed to be adminiitred to a Patient. See Prescrip- 
tion. 

Tis thus call'd, becaufe always beginning with the Word Re- 
cipe, Take; ordinarily exprefs'd by ft. 

RECIPIANGLE, or Recipient-Angle, a Mathematical 
Inftrumenc, ferving to take the Quantity of Angles, efpecially 
in the making of Plans of Fortifications. 

The Recipiangle is a popular Inftrument among the French, but 
little known among us: 'Tis ufually very limple^ in Form of a 
Square, or rather a Bevel ; confuting of two Arms or Branches, 
riveted together, and yet moveable, like a Sector on the Centre 
or Rivet. 

To take an Angle with it, they lay the Centre of the Protra- 
ctor to the Joint, and the Degrees cut by the Edge fhew the 
Quantity of the Angle; Otherwife the Angle made by the two 
Rulers is drawn on Paper, and then meafured with a Pro- 
tractor. 

Sometimes there is a Circle divided into Degrees, added over 
the Centre or Rivqu with an Index to fhew the Degrees with- 
out a Protractor : At other times the under Branch is a* . ided. 

To meaiure a Saliant Angle with any of the Recipianghs, apply 
the Infides to the Lines that form the Angle; for a re-entering 
Angle, apply the oudides, &c. 

RECIPIENT, Receiver, in Chymiftry, an Appendage of 
an Alembic, Retort, &c. being a Vefiei luted to the rfeak there- 
of, to receive the Liquor rais'd in Diftillation, &c. See Alem- 
bic, Retort, Distillation, d-c. 

Recipient is alfo Pare of 'h-* Apparatus of an Air Pump; 
being a Glais Veffel placed a-top of the Plate, lor the Air to be 
exhaufted from. See Air-Pump. 

To an Air-Pump belong various Recipients-, of various Forms 
and Sizes, and ferving for various Purpoles. See Vacuum. 

RECIPROCAL, fomething chat is Mutual, or which is re- 
turn'd equally on both Sides, or affects both Parties alike. See 
Mutual. 

Thus, we fay, the end of Human Society is to afford each 
other reciprocal Aid. — There arc reciprocal Duties between the 
Prince and his Subjects, the Husband and Wife, <& c. 

The Lex Takonh eftablifhes a kind of Reciprocation of Juftice, 

There is a Reciprocal Action between the Agent and Patient. 
See Reaction. 

If two fimilar Triangles be cut by Parallel Lines, the Sections 
of the Lines will be Proportional ; and Reciprocally, if the Sides 
be cut Proportionably, the Sides are fimilar. See Triangle. 

Reciprocal, in Logick, is applied to Terms which have the 
fame Signification, or are convertible j isReafhiable Animal, and 
Man. See Convertible and Term. 

The Schoolmen define Reciprocation, a Converfion of the fe- 
veral Terms in an Enunciation. And Terms are faid to be con- 
verted in an Enunciation, when the Predicate is put in the Place 
of the Subject, and reciprocally, the Subject in that of the Pre- 
dicate. 

Thus Rationality and Rifibility are faid to reciproatle; for we 
fay, equal a Rational is Rifible; and a Riiible is Rational. 

RECIPROCAL, in Grammar, is applied to certain Verbs 
and Pronouns, in fome of the Modern Languages ; in regard of 
their turning or reflecting the Noun, or Perfon upon himfelf. 

Thus the Pronoun-relative himfelf, refers Cato to Cato's felf. 
See Pronoun. 

The AbbedeDangeau, defines Reciprocal Verbs m be thofe whofe 
Nominative is Plural, and denotes Perfons acting mutually on 
one another: As, Cesyuatre hommes j' entrebattoient ; Thefe four 
Men fought together. Pierrt & toi vous vous louez j Peter and 
you Praife one another, &c. 

Reciprocal Verbs are a Species of thofe which that Author calls 
Pronominal;, and which he diftinguifhes into Reciprocal and Identi- 
cal. See Verb. 

Reciprocal, in Poetry, is applied to Verfes which run the 
fame both backwards and forwards ; call'd alfo Recurrents. See 
Recurrents. 

Reciprocal Figures, in Geometry, are fuch as have the An- 
tecedents and Confequents of the fame Ratio in both Figures^ 
as Tab. Geometry Fig. 22. Here, 

A : B : : C : D, Or, 
12 : 4 : : 9 : 3 

That is, as much longer as the Side A, in the firft Rectangle, 
is thanBj fo much deeper is the Side C in the fecond Rectan- 
gle, than the Side D in the firft: and confequentiy, the Length 
of one is compenfated by the Depth of the other. 

Alfo as the Side A is ~ longer than the Side C, fo the SideB 
is \ longer than D : Wherefore the Rectangles muffc needs be 
equal. See Rectangle. 

This is the Foundation of that Catholick Theorem ; that the 
Rectangle of the Extremes rauft always be equal to that of the 
Means: And confequentiy, the Reafon of the Rule of Three, 
or Golden Rule. See Rule. 

11 N For> 
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For, fiippofe there was given any three Numbers, or Quanti- 
ties. Geometrically Proportional, as A, B, andC; and that it 
were required to find a fourth, D, Proportional to them : 
Since A : B : : C : D, therefore AD^BC, and confequent- 

hy, D— — , that is, the fourth Term is equal to the Quotient 

of the fecond, multiplied by the third Term, divided by the 
firft. 

Or thus, in Numbers: Suppofe given 12, 4, and 9 ; required 
a fourth Proportional. Now as 12. : 4 : : 9 : Q: But 12 

Qrr4x9^r^. Therefore Q,~^T ( : 3- by dividing both 

Sides by 12. 

And hence it follows, that if any two Triangles, Paralle- 
lograms, Prifms, Parallelopipeds, Pyramids, Cones, or Cylin- 
ders, have their Bafes and Altitudes reciprocally Proportional, 
thofe two Figures or Solids are equal to one another ; and wee 
■verfa, if they are equal, their Bafes and Altitudes are reciprocal- 
ly proportionable. See Triangle , Parallelopiped, 
Prism, Cone, Cylinder, &c. 

Reciprocal Proportion, is when in four Numbers, the fourth 
islcfler than the fecond, by fo much as the third is greater than 
the firft ; and 'vice verfa. 

This is the Foundation of the Inverfe, or indirect Rule of 
Three, thus; 4 : 10 : 8 : 5 : See Rule. 

There is great Ufe made of this Reciprocal Proportion, by Sir 
Jfaac Nevitott, and others, in demonitrating the Laws of Moti- 
on, See Proportion. 

RECITATION, the Act of reciting, or delivering a Difcourfe, 
either in the way of Narration, Rehearfal, Declamation, or 
Reading. 

RECITATIVE M/fe, a Kind of Singing, that differs but 
little from ordinary Pronunciation ; fuch as that wherein feveral 
Parts of the Liturgy are rehears'd in Cathedrals j or that wherein 
the Actors ordinarily deliver themfelves on the Theatre, at the 
Opera, &c. See Singing and Opera. 

The Italians value themfelves on their Performance in the 'Re- 
citative Way. The Recitatives, or Recitatives, in our Opera's, 
ufually tire the Audience, by rcafon they don't understand the 
Language ; the Songs make them amends. See Song. 

Recitative Style, is the Way of Writing accommodated to 
this Sort of Mufic. See Style. 

RECKONING, in Navigation, the eftimating of the Quan- 
tity of the Ship's Way, or of the run between one Place and an- 
other. See Sailing and Distance. 

This is bell perform'd by means of the Log-Line; the manner 
of applying which fee under its proper Article, Log-Line. 

Yet is this liable to great Irregularities. — Vitruvius advifes an 
Axis tobepafs'd through the Sides of theShip, with two large Heads 
propending out of the Ship „■ wherein are to be included Wheels 
touching the Water, by whofe Revolution the Space pafs'd over 
in any given time, may be meafured. The fame has been late- 
ly recommended by Snellius : But there are few who have wrote 
of Navigation, but have (hewn the infufficiency of this Me- 
thod. 

RECLAMING, or Reclaiming, in our antient Cuitoms, 
the Action of a Lord purfuing, proiecuting, and recalling his 
Vaual, who had gone to live in another Place, without his Per- 
miffion. See Lord and Vassal. 

Reclaiming is alfo ufed in a fimilar Senfe, for the demand- 
ing of a Perfon or thing to be delivered up, or furrender'd, r.o 
the Prince or State it properly belongs to; when, by any irregu- 
lar Means it has come into the Poireflion of another. See 
Claim. 

An Officer was fent to reclaim the VefTel feiz'd by the Alge- 
rines, contrary to the Terms of the Treaty of Peace. The Mi- 
niftry reclaim'd the late Cafhier of the South-Sea Company, who 
had refuged himfelf in Flanders,, but in vain. 

Reclaiming, in Falconry, is the Calling of a Hawk, or Bird 
of Prey back to the Fift, 

The Sparrow-Hawk, Goffe-Hawk, &c. are reclaimed with the 
Voice: The Falcon only by making the Lure. 

So that Luring, with regard to the Falcon, is more proper than 
Reclaiming. See Lure. 

The Partridge is alfo faid r_o relaim her Young ones, when flie 
calls them together upon their feathering too much. 

RECLINATION, of a Plane in Dialling, the Number of 
Degrees which a Dial-Plane leans backwards, from an exactly 
upright or vertical Plane, i. e, from the Zenith. See Plane. 

The Redinatiou is eafily found, by means of a Ruler and a 
Quadrant ; for having drawn an Horizontal Line on the Plane, 
by a Level or Quadrant, and to it another Line at Right Angles ; 
apply a Ruler, fo that one End of it may hang over, or reach 
beyond the Plane : Then will a Quadrant, applied to the under 
Edge of the Ruler, mew the Degrees and Minutes of the Plane's 
Redinatiou; accounting from that Side of the Quadrant that is 
contiguous to the Edge of the Ruler. See Dial, Quadrant, 

RECLINER, in Dialling, or Reclining Dial, is a Dial 
whofe Plane reclines from the Perpendicular ,- i.e. leans from you 
when you ftand before k. "SeeRECLiNATic-N. 



When this Reclination is equal to the Height of the Pole, the 
Dial is faid to be Equinoctial. 

A Declining Recliner, or Declining Reclining Dial, is a 
Dial which neither ftands perpendicularly, nor oppofite to one 
of the Cardinal Points. See Decliner. 

RECLUSE, among Religious, a Perfon clofe fhut up in a 
very narrow Cell of a Hermitage, or other Religious Houfej 
and cut off, not only from all Conversation of the World, but: 
even of the Houfc. See Hermit, &c. 

The Word is chiefly ufed for fuch as thus imprifon themfelves 
out of Devotion, to do Penance. It is fomctimes alfo applied to 
incontinent Wives, whom their Husbands procure to be thus 
kept in a perpetual Prifon in fome Convent. See Convent> 

Redufes were antiently very numerous: They were, then, a 
kind of Solitaries who fhut themfelves up in fome little Cell, 
with a Vow never to ftir out of it. See Solitary. 

None were admitted to this Oath 'till they had given fuffid- 
ent Proofs of their Abftinencc, and had leave from the Biihop* 
or the kbbot ot the Monaitery where they were fhut up; for 
the Cells of the Redufes were always to join to fome Mo- 
naitery. 

The Prelates Permifiion being obtain'd, they were tried for 3 
Year in the Monaftery ; out of which, during that time, they 
never ftirr'd. See Probation. 

They were then admitted to their Vow of Stability, in the 
Church before the Bifhop} which done, and the Reclufe enter'd 
his little Cell, the Bifhop fet his Seal on the Door. 

The Cell was to be very fmall, and very exactly clofed. See 
Cell. 

The Reclufe was to have every thing within it necefTary to life j 
and, even, if he were a PriefLan Oratory confecrated by the Bifhop, 
with a Window which lookM into the Church, through which 
he might make his Offerings at the Mafs, hear the Singing, fmg 
himfelf with the Communicants, and anfwer thofe who talk'd to 
him. But this Window was to have Curtains before it, both 
wkhin-ftde and Without ,■ fo that the Reclufe might neither fee nor 
be feen. 

Indeed he was allow'd a little Garden in his Recluf mt, to Plant 
a few Herbs, and take frefh Air: Adjoining to his Ceil was that 
of bis Difciples, which he was very rarely without, with a Win- 
dow, through which they ferv'd him with Neceflaries, and recei- 
ved his Infractions. 

When it was judg'd proper to have two or three Redufes toge- 
ther, their Cells were made Contiguous to each other, with Win- 
dows of Communication : If any Women would confult them, 
or confefs to them, it was to be in the Church, and in the Face 
of all the World. 

Where there were two or three Redufes together, they were 
never to hold any Conference, but on fpiricual Matters ; and to 
confefs to each other : Where there was but one, he was to con- 
fefs and examine himfelf. 

If the Reclufe fell fick, his Door was opened for People to 
come in and aififl: him ; but he was not allowed to ftir out on 
any Pretence whatever. 

Thefe Articles are extracted from a Rule, compiled for the 
Redufes, by Grimlaic, a Pricft in the IXth Century. 

There were alfo Women Redufes-, who led the fame Life, in 
Proportion. St. Viborarde lived a Recluf at St. Gall, and was 
there martyriz'd by the Hungari.-ms in 825. See Reclusion. 

RECLUSION, the State of a Recluie; or the Cell and 0- 
ther Appurtenances thereof. See Recluse. 

F. Helyot gives a particular Account of the Ceremonies pra- 
cticed at the Reduf on of a Woman, in that of the Mother of 
Cambray, Inftitucrix of the Order of the Prefentation of Notre 
Dame. 

A Cell being built for her in 1625, adjoining to the Church 
of St. Andrew in Tournay: The Bifhop waited for her early in 
the Morning at the Church Door. Upon her Arrival, proftra- 
ting her felf at the Feet of that Prelate, he gave her his Bene- 
diction, conducted her to the Grand Altar; and, there blellinga 
Mantle, Veil, and Scapulary, put them on her, and gave her a 
new Name. 

Having here made her Vow, and the Bifhop having haran- 
gued the People in Praife of the new Reclufe - 7 he conducted hec 
Proceffionally to her Rcdufon, the Clergy all the way finging, 
Vent Sponfa Chrifii, &c. 

Here the Bifhop bleifing her a-frefh, confecrated the Recluf 'on* 
and fhut her up in perpetual Confinement. 

RECOGNITION, an Acknowledgement. 

The Word is particularly ufed in our Law Books, for the Title 
of the firft Chapter of the Stat. 1 Jacob. I. whereby the Parlia- 
ment acknowledged the Crown of 'England, after the Death of 
Queen Elizabeth^ to have rightfully defcended to King 
James. 

Recognition, in the Drama. See Discovery. 

RECOGNITIONS adnullanda per vim & duritiem facia, is a 
Writ to the Juftices of the Common-Bench, for fending a Re- 
cord touching a Recognizance, which the Recognizor fuggefts to 
have been acknowledged by Force and hard dealing ; that if it fo 
appear it may bedifanmilied- Sse Recognizance. 

RECOG- 
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RECOGNIZANCE, or Recognisance, in Law, a Bond, 
or Obligation of Record, testifying the Recognifir to owe to the 
Recognijee, a certain Sum of Money. See Bond. 

It is recognised, or acknowledged in fome Court of Record, 
or before fome Judge, Mafter in Chancery, or Juilice of the 
Peace. 

Mere Recognizances are not fealed, but enrolled,' and Executi- 
on, by force thereof, is of all theRecognifor's Goods or Chattels, 
(except draught Beads, or Implements of Husbandry) and the 
Moiety of his Lands. 

Recognizance is alfo ufed in our antient Statutes, for the 
Verdict of the twelve Jurors impanelled upon an Affize; hence 
balled Recognitors. See Jury and Verdict. 

rECOGNISEE, is he to whom one is bound in a Recog- 
nisance 

- RECOIL, or Rebound, the ReGlition of a Body, chiefly a 
Fire-Arm j or the Motion whereby, upon Explofion, it ftarts 
backwards. See Gun, Mortar, <&c. 

The greater the Charge, ceteris paribus, the greater the Re- 
bound.— By an Experiment made by the Royal Society, and re- 
lated in the Fhilofoph.Tranfacl. it was. found that Cannons cliarg'd 
to a certain Degree, throw the Ball from right to left of their 
own Direction j but that the Cannons themfelves Recoil from left 
to right. 

Some of the Gentlemen of the French Academy, doubting 
the Juftnefs of the Obfervation, M. Cajftni, the younger, under- 
took to repeat the Experiment ; which he did by means of a Ma- 
chine, as like that of England as he could; and that tried over, 
and over again. 

The Reiuk was, that the Ball, when the Gun had liberty to 
recoil, was always thrown to the right of the Point to which it 
was thrown when the Gun was hVd without a poffibility of re- 
bounding i but then the Recoil was always made the fame way, 
•viz. to the right ; and he never found that contrariety of Dire- 
ctions between the Ball and tbeRebound, obferv'd in the EngliJJj 
Experiment. 

RECOLLECTION, a Mode of Thinking, whereby thofe 
Ideas fought after by the Mind, are with Pain and Endeavour 
found, and brought again to view. See Memory and Remi- 
niscence. See alio Mode, Thinking, &e. 

RECOLLECTS, a Congregation of reform'd Francifcans, 
call'd alfo Friars Minor of St. Francis, of the firicl Obfervance. See 
Franciscan. 

Tbey were eftablifhed about the Year 15 30 ,• when, fome Re- 
ligious of the Order of St. Francis, willing to keep his Rule to 
the Letter ; Clement VII. gave them Houfes, particularly Tulles 
in the Limofin, and 'Marat in Auvergne, whether they might re- 
tire, and receive fuch as were difpofed to follow them. 

The fame Year he approved the Reform j and in 1584 it was 
carried into Italy. See Reform. 

RECONCILIARI, in our old Law-Books, &c, A Church 
is faid reconciliarii, to be reconciled, when 'tis confecrated a-frefh, 
after having been polluted or profaned ; as by the Poileiiion of 
Pagans or Hereticks, <&c. See Church, Consecration, Pro- 
fanation. 

RECONNOITRE, in War, to go view and examine the 
State of things, in order to make a report thereof. 

Thus we fay, a Body of Horfe were fent to Reconnoitre the 
Enemy's Army, to Reconnoitre their Camp, the Ground, the Con- 
dition of the Roads, Rivers, &c. 

To Reconnoitre the Coafts, to Reconnoitre a Port, &c 

A General is to go Reconnoitre in Perfon, the Place to be be- 
fieged, in order to learn its Situation, Avenues, its Strengths 
and Weakneffes. 

The Word is pure French, fignifying litcerally, to know, re- 
collect. 

Reconnoitre is alfo ufed at Sea : thus, to Reconnoitre a Vef- 
fel a Fleet, &c. is to approach near enough to examine the 
Rate and Burthen of a Veilel, &c. the Force it may have a-board, 
what Nation it is of, &c. 

To Reconnoitre a Land or Shore, is to obferve its Situation, in 
order to find what Land it is. 

RECORD, in Law, an authentick and uncontroulable Tetti- 
mony of any thing in Writing,' contain'd in Rolls of Parch- 
ment, and preferv'd in Courts ; thence call'd Courts of Record. 
See Court, Roll, <&c. 

Records are faid to be vetuftatis & veritatis, Vefligia. 

An Act committed to Writing in any of the King's Courts, 
during the Term wherein it is written, is alterable; being no Re- 
cord i but that Term once ended, and the Act enrolled, it is a 
Record, and of that Credit, that admits no Alteration or Proof 
to the contrary. 

Lawyers reckon three forts of Records ; viz. a Judicial Re- 
cord, as Attainder, &c. a Miniiterial Record upon Oath, as an 
Office of Inquifition found ; and a Record made by Conveyance 
and Confent, as a Fine, or Deed enrolled, and the like. 

Record, among Fowlers : a Bird is faid to record, when it 
begins to tune or fing within itfelf ; to form its Notes, and dif- 
p.o|e its Organs for tinging. 

™' ie Cock Thrufh is diltinguimed from the Hen in recording; 

r> to bein ? more l° U(i anc * frequent than the fecond. 

RECORDARE factor, a Writ directed to the Sheriff to re- 



moveaCaufe depending in an inferiour Court, asHundred-Court, 
County-Court, Court of antient Demefne, &c, co the Kings- 
Bench, or Common-Pleas. 

'Tis thus call'd becaufe it commands the Sheriff to make a 
Record of the Proceedings either by himfclf or others; and then 
to fend up the Caufe. 

RECORDER, a Perfon whom the Mayor, or other Mari- 
time of any City or Town Corporate having Jurifoi&ion pr 
a Court of Record within their Precincts, doej affociate with him, 
for his better Direction in Matters of Juftice, and Proceedings 
according to Law. See Mayor, &c 

He is ufually aJVIan verfed and experienced in ths Common 
Law— In fome Towns which have their particular Amzes with- 
in themfelves, and no Mayor, the Recorder is the Judge. 

RECORDO & pocsjfu mittendis, is a Writ to call a Record, 
together with the whole Proceedings in the Caufe, out of an in- 
feriour Court into the King's Court. 

RECOVERY,, in a Legal Senfe, an obtaining of any thing by 
Judgment, or Trial at Law,- anfwering to the Eviclio of the Ci- 
vilians. 

There is a true, and a feigned Recovery. 

True Recovery is an actual or real Recovery of any thing, or the 
value thereof, by Judgment ; as if a Man fue for any Land, or 
other thing, and have a Verdict and Judgment for him. ■ 

A feigned, or common Recovery, call'd by the Civilians, qutsdam 
fifth Juris, is a certain Form or Courfe prefcribed by Law to be 
obferved for the better alluring of Lands and Tenements to us^ 
the end and effect whereof is to difcontinue and deftroy Ettates 
Tail, Remainders, and Reverfions, and to bar the Intails there- 
of. See Tail, Remainder, Reversion, &c. 

This Recovery is either with a fng/e, or a double Voucher. 

In the lirft there are three Parties required, the Dematidanti 
the Te?tani, and the Vouchee. 

The Demandant is he who brings the Writ of Entry, and 
may be term'd the Recovercr r The Tenant is he againft whom 
the Writ is brought, and may be call'd the Recoveree. 

The Vouchee is he whom the Tenant Voucheth, or calls to 
Warrant for the Land in Demand. See Vouchee. 

A Recovery with double Voucher, is where the Tenant vouch- 
eth one, who voucheth another, or the common Vouchee. 

The Point is a little quaint and perplex'd : To explain it ; Sup- 
pofe a Man defirous to cut off an Eftate Tail in Lands or Te- 
nements, to the End that he may fell, give, or bequeath them •> the 
firft thing he does, is to caufe a feign'd Writ of Entry, fur Dejfeifin in 
ie pofi, to be brought, of the Lands of which he intends to dock 
the Entail; and in a feign'd Declaration thereupon made, pre- 
tends he was deffeis'd by him, who by a feign'd Fine, or Dzed 
of Bargain and Sale, is named and fuppofed to be Tenant of the 
Lands. 

This feign'd Tenant, if it be a {ingle Recovery, is made to ap- 
pear and vouch a poor Fellow, the Bag-bearer of Writs of the 
Cufos brevium of theCommon-PIeas; (where alone thefe common 
Recoveries ore allowed) who makes Default: Upon which a Judg-* 
ment is by this Fiction cnter'd, that the Demandant ihall reco- 
ver, and have a Writ of Seitin for the Poffeffion of the Lands in 
Queftion • and that the Tenant fhall recover the Value of the 
Lands againtt the Lands of the Vouchee Bag-bearer, (who has 
not a Foot,) which is an imaginary Satisfaction for the Heir in 
Tail, though he is to be never the better for it- 

By this means one Edward Howe;, a Bag-bearer, and common 
Vouchee, in the (pace of 20 Years, paiVd, or fufter'd to be re- 
cover'd againft him, a great Part of the Lands of England; 
obliging his own Lands to anfwer the Value of thofe recover'd a- 
gainit the Tenants or Remainders in Tail. 

RECOUPE, in Law, to Rebate orDifcount. See Rebate 
and Discount. 

Thus, if a Man have ten Pounds iffuing out of certain Lands, 
and he Diffeifes the Tenant of the Land ; in an Aliize brought 
by the Diileiiee the Difieifor fhall recoup the Rent in the Da- 
mages. 

The Word is pure French, form'd.of re md Gouper, to cut 
again. 

A Recoups is alfo a quick, fharp Reply to a peremptory De- 
mand. See Repartee. i 

RECREANT, in our old Law-Books, implies Cowardly, 
Faint-hearted. See Champion, Combat and Duel. 

Hence, Recreantife. See Craven. 

Recreant was fo reproachful a Word, that Glanville would not 
defcribe it. 

Recreantes E^ui is ufed by Fleta, lib. 2. cap. 2. for dull, jaded 
Horfes. 

RECREMENT, Faces, in Medicine, &c fome fuperfiuous 
Matter mixed with other that is ufeful- See Faeces. 

Sometimes it alfo lignifies fuch fecreted Juices in the Body, as 
are afterwards of ufe to the OEconomy ; as the Lympha, Gall, 
&c. which are thus called in contradistinction to Excrements, 
which are expell'd out of the Body, 'as of no. further ufe. See 
Excrement. , ' 

RECRIMINATION, a Pofterior Accufation brought by the 
accufed againft his Accufer, upon the fame Fact. 

When 
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When two Parties have made their mutual Complaint at the 
fame time ; the Bulinels is firft, to determine who mall be the 
Accufer, and who the Accufed; i. e. on whom mail fall theisV- 
crimination. 

Recrimination is of no force till the Criminal have been purged 
legally. 

RECRUDESENCE, in Medicine, is when a Difeafe that 
was gone off returns again. See Relapse. 

RECTANGLE, in Geometry, call'd alfo Oblong, and long 
Square, a Quadrilateral rectangular Figure, (MLIK, Tab. Geome- 
try, Fig. &o.) whole oppolke Sides (OP and NQ, as alfo ON 
and PQ_ ) are equal. See Quadrilateral. 

Or, a Re&angle is a Parallelogram, whofe Sides are unequal, 
but Angles right. See Parallelogram. 

To find the Area of a Rett angle; Meafure the length of the 
Sides ML and MI; and multiply them by one another: The 
Product is the Area of the Rectangle. 

Thus ML being 545 Foot, and MI = 123 Foot; the Area 
will be found 42435 Square Feet. 

Hence, 1°, Rectangles are in a Ratio compounded of that 
of their Sides ML and IK ; and therefore Rcitangles which have 
the fame Height, are to each other as their Bafes ; and thofe 
which have the fame Bafe are to each other as their Heights. 

2 , If therefore there be three Lines in continual Pro- 
portion, the Square of the middle one is equal to the Reftangle ot 
the two Extremes. See Proportion. 

3 , If there be four right Lines in continual Proportion ; 
the Rectangle under the Extremes is equal to the Rectangle under 
c'k middle Terms. 

4 , If from the fame Point A Fig. 41. be drawn two 
Lines ; one whereof, AD, is a Tangent to a Circle, the other a 
Secant AB : the Square of the Tangent AD, will be equal to 
the Rectangle under the Secant AB ; and that Part of it without 
the Circle, AC. 

5 9 , If two or more Secants ha, AB, drc. be drawn from 
the fame Point A; the Rectangles under their Wholes and their 
Parts without the Circle, will be equal. See Secant. 

6", If two Chords interfect each other, the Rettangles un- 
der their Segments will be equal. See Chord. 

RECTANGLE, in Arkhmetick, is the fame with Product 
or Factum. See Product and Multiplication. 

RECTANGLED, Right-Angled, Triangle, is a Tri- 
angle, one of whofe Angles is right, or equal to 90^. 

There can be but one right Angle in a plain Triangle; there- 
fore a reliangled Triangle, cannot be equilateral. See Tri- 
angle. 

RECTANGLAR, in Geometry, is applied to Figures, and 
Solids which have one or more Angles, Right. See Angle, 
ffre. 

Such are Squares, Rectangles, and rectangled Triangles among 
plain Figures; Cubes, Parallelipipeds, <&c. among Solids. See 
Figure, Solid, <&c. 

Solids are alfo faid to be Rectangular with refpect to their Si- 
tuation : Thus, if a Cone, Cylinder, &c. be Perpendicular to 
the Plane of the Horizon, 'tis called a Rectangular or Right 
Cone; a Rectangular, &c. Cylinder. See Cone and Cylin- 
der. 

The Antients ufed the Phrafe Rectangular Section of a Cone, to 
denote a Parabola ; that Conic Section, before Apoflonius, being 
only confidered in a Cone whofe Section by the Axis would be 
a Triangle, Right-angled at the Vertex. 

Hence it was that Archimedes entitled his Book of the Qua- 
drature of the Parabola, by the Name of Rectanguli Coni 
Sectio. 

RECTIFICATION, the Aft of Rectifying, i. e. of correct- 
ing, remedying, or redrefling fome Defect or Error, in refpect 
either of Nature, Art, or Morality. See Right, Rectitude, &c. 

The Word is compound of rectus, right, direct, and fio, I 
become. 

Rectification, in Chymiitry, is the repeating of a Diltil- 
lation or Sublimation feveral times; in order to render the Sub- 
ftance purer, finer, and freer from Aqueous, or Earthy Parts. 
See Distillation. 

Rectification is a reiterated Depuration of a diltilt'd Matter, e. gr. 
Brandy, Spirits, or Oils ; by palling them again over their Faeces, 
or Marc, to render them more fublilc, and exalt their Virtues. 
See Spirit, &c. 

Fix'd Salts are redified by Calcination, Diffolution, or Phil- 
tration. See Salt, Dissolution, pjrc. 

Metals are rectified, i. e. refined, by the Couppel; Regulus's, by 
repeated Fuliorjs, &c. See Metal, Refining, &c. 

Rectification, in Geometry, is the rinding of a right Line 
equal to a Curve. See Curve. 

All we need to find the Quadrature of the Circle, is the Recti- 
fication of its Circumference ; it being demonftrated, that the 
Area of a Circle is equal to a Rectangled Triangle, whofe two 
Sides comprehending the right Angle, would be the Radius, and 
the right Line equal to the Circumference. See Circle and 
Circumference. 

To reiiify the Circle, therefore, is to Sauare it : Or rather, 
both the one and the other are impoifible. 

For the vaiious Attempts to rectify the Circle, in order to the 
Quadrature, &c. See Quadrature of the Circle. 



The Rectification cf Curves is a Branch of the higher Geome- 
try ; wherein the ufe of the new-invented Integral Calculus, or 
Inverfe Method of Fluxions, is very confpicuous,— For, fince a 
Curve Line may be conceived to confift of innumerable right 
Lines, infinitely fmall ; if the Quantity of one of them be found, 
by the differential Calculus ; their Sum, found by the Integral 
Calculus, gives the length of the Curve. 

Thus, fince MR=dx, mW—dy; and therefore Mot, or 
the Element of the Curve will be i/dx' ■}•«$». 

If then, from the differential Equation, we fubftitute the Va- 
lue either of dx', or of dy'*, to the particular Curve, we mall 
have the particular Element, which being integrated, gives tha 
length of the Cutve. See Calculus, lntegralis and Fluxi- 
ons. 

Indeed, the Element of the Curve is fometimes more com- 
modioully determined from fome particular Circumftances ; In- 
stances whereof we fhall give in the Rectification of the Parabola 
and Cycloid. 

TV rectify the Parabola. 
For, the Parabola, we have adx—iydy 



a 1 ax —ty*ay 3 
"dx'—H^dy' : a 
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To render this Element of the Curve Integi able ; let it be re- 

folv'Vl intn an Infinity* S/nnM? f^fr Sri, tpc 1 TU- :— . 



'd into an Infinite Series; .(See Series.) 
Theorem, 

»=2 m^il V^cza 1 QrrA^ 1 : a 3 *Pm ; t. 
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Then in a general 
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in Infinitum. 
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—j — -j> &c. Whofe Infinite expreffes the Parabolic 

Arch AM. Tab. Analyfit, Fig. iS. 

Hence, Firfi, Let AC, and DC (Tab. Analyfs, Fig in ) be 
the Conjugate Axes of an Equilateral Hyperbola; then will 
AC = DC = a. Suppofe MP s 2 y, QM s *; then will AP = x 
—a ; conlequently, by reafon PB. APsPM' xx~aa~±yy, 
and hence xx — $yy+aa ; confequently, x~</ Uyy-i-aa) If 
then jot be fuppoled Infinitely near QM, we fhall have Qa~dy 
and therefore the Element of the Area CQMA 5 dy ^ (aa-flyy ) 
The ReBification of the Parabola therefore depends on the Qua- 
drature of the Hyperbolic Space. ' 

It is to be here noted that all Integrations or Summations, are 
reduced to the Quadratures of Curves ; in what Cafes foeverthey 
be ufed, fo that to have them perfect, the Rule laid down under 
Quadrature cf the Logiftic Curve, muft be obferved throueh- 
out. 6 



To Rectify the Cycloid. 

Let AQ=* AB=;i, then will Q f -MS = <&, VCy-^f 
(x-xx). Ana hence iAP^V* 3*1 ■ 2; confequently by rea- 
fon of the Similitude of the Triangles AP6 and MotS, 
AQ,: AP : : MS : Mm 
x : xi : 2 : : dx : x — 1 : 2dx. 
Therefore Mm is the differential of the Cycloidical Arch AM 

V *?7, '; 2dx - Wh «efore./5r— 1 : zdx - 2* ' : 2 - 2 AP is the 
Arch AM. 

The Rectification of Curves Mr. tie Motive fliews may be ob- 
tain'd by considering the Fluxion of the Curve as an Hypothe- 
nufe of a Rectangular Triangle, whofe Sides are the Fluxions of 
the Ordinate and Abfcifl'a: Care being taken in the Expreffion 
of thisHypothenufe, that only oneof the Fluxions be remaining, 
as alfo only one of the indeterminate Quantities, viz. that whofe 
Fluxion is retained : an Example will render this clear. 

The Right Sine CB (Fig. 20.) being given, to find the Arch Ac 
—Let AB = *. CB-j-. OA=r. CE the Fluxion of the Abl 
fciffe, ED the Fluxion of the Ordinate, CD the Fluxion of the 
Arch CA. From the Property of the Circle 2r*— **—,,, 
whence 2r.; — 2 *;- =2j> , and therefore «■ =yj . But CBj 

= ; } - + ;^-„-+ r -=zr x yli-^Ji + 2UsL == _r^ 

rr—2rx-j-xx T rr—yy rr—yy; 
therefore CD = 



. -^r'j—ry 4-rr— yy - 

yrr~yy y'rr—yy J J_ , ^ 

And confequently, if rr— yy be thrown into an infinite Series, 

and the feveral Members of it be multiplied into rj , and then the 

flowing 
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/lowing Quantity of each be taken, we .{hall have the Length of 
the Arch AC. 

RECTIFIED Spirits* &c. are fuch as have undergone the 
Operation of Rectification, or have been diftilfd over and over, 
to feperate from them any heterogeneous Matter, which might 
have arifen with them in the former Diftillations. See Recti- 
fication. 

Hence we fay, Spirit of Wine twice rectified, thrice rectified, &c 
See Spirit. 

J Tis the Rectification that makes the Difference between Bran- 
dy and rectified Spirits of Wine. See Brandy. 

RECTIFIER, in Navigation, is an Instrument ufed for de- 
terming the Variation of the Compafs, in order to rectify the 
Ship's Courfe, &c. See Variation and Course. 

It confifts of two Circles, either laid upon, or let into one an- 
other, and fo fattened together in their Centres that they repre- 
fent two Compaffes, the one fixed, the other moveable ; each di- 
vided into 32 Points of the Com pais, and 360 Degrees, and 
numbered boch ways, from the North and the South, ending 
at the Eaft and Weft in 90 Degrees. 

The fixed Compafs reprefents the Horizon, in which the North, 
and all the other Points are liable to Variation. 

In the Centre of the moveable Compafs is fattened a Silk 
Thread, long enough to reach the outride of the fixed Compafs. 
But if the Inftrument be made of Wood, an Index is ufed inftead 
of the Thread. See Compass. 

RECTIFYING of Curves, &c. See Rectification. 

Rectifying of the Globe, or Sphere, is a previous adjufting 
and preparing of the Globe or Sphere, for the Solution of Pro- 
blems, &c. 

Tis done by bringing the Sun's Place in the Ecliptic on the 
Globe, to the Graduated Side of the Brafs Meridian ; elevating 
the Pole above the Horizon, as much as is the Latitude of the 
Place," fitting the Hour Index exactly to twelve at Noon,- and 
fcrewing the Quadrant of Altitude, (if there be Occafion) to the 
Zenith. 

All this is comprehended under the Term, Rettify the 
Globe. 

When this is done, the Celeftial Globe reprefents the true Po- 
fture of the Heavens, for the Noon of that Day it is rectified 
for. See Globe and Sphere. 

RECTILINEAR, right-hned, in Geometry, is applied to Fi- 
gures whofe Perimeter confifts of right Lines. See Figure, 
Perimeter Line, &0& ' 

RECTITUDE, Rectitudo, Rectum, in Matters of Phi- 
losophy, refers either to the act of judging, or of willing ; and 
therefore whatever comes under the Denomination of Rectitude, 
is either what is true, or what is good: Thefe being the only Ob- 
jedts about which the Mind exercifes its two Faculties of Judg- 
ing and Willing... See Truth and Good. 

The ReBituae of thiMind, confidered as it Judges, i. e. of the 
Faculty of Judgment, confifts in its Agreement and Conformi- 
ty to the Nature- and Reafon of things; in its determining and 
deciding about them, according to what their Conftitutions, Pro- 
perties, Uies, &c. really are. See Judgment. See alio Lo- 
gic, &c 

. The Rsclitudc of the Mind, confidered as it wilts, call'd alfo 
Moral ReBitude, or Uprigktuefs, confifts in the choofingand pur- 
ging of thofe things which the Mind, upon due Inquiry and At- 
tention, clearly perceives to be Good ; and avoiding thole that 
are Evil. See Will. 

RECTITUDINES, in Law, Rights or legal Dues, belong- 
ing either to God or Man. 

RECTO, in Law, a Writ ufually call'd a Writ of Bight; of 
fuch a Nature, as that whereas other Writs in real Actions are 
only to recover the Poffeilion of the Lands, &c. in Queftion, 
loft by the Plaintiff or his Anceftor; This Aims to recover both 
the Seifm thus loft, and the Property of the thing; fo that both 
Rights are here pleaded together ; that of Property, and that of 
PolTcffion. See Property and Possession. 

If a Man lofe his Caufe upon this Writ, he is without all Re- 
medy. See Right. 

There are two Kinds of this Writ : Rectum patens, a Writ of 
right Patent ; and Rectum claufum, a Writ of Right Clofe. 

Thefirft is fo called, becaufe fent open.— It lies only for him 
that hath Fee-fimple in the Lands fued for. 

The Writ of Right Clofe, is directed to the Lord of antient 
Demefn, and lies for thofe who hold their Lands and Tene- 
ments by Charter, in Fee-fimple, or in Fee-Tail, or for Term 
of Life, or in Dower, if they be ejeded out of fuch Lands or 
diffeis'd. 

In fuch Cafe a Man or his Heirs may fue out the Writ of 
Right Clofe, dire&ed to the Lord of antient Demefru com- 
manding him to do him Right in his Court. 

This is alfo call'd breve parvum de Recto. 
Indeed, the Writ of Right Patent is extended in Practice be- 
yond its original Intention; For a Writ of Right of Dower, 
which lies for the Tenant in Dower, is Patent; and fo in feveral 
other Cafes. Fftzberb. 

Recto de Dote, a Writ of Right of Dower, which lies for a 
Woman that has received Part of her Dower, and proceeds to 
demand the Remnant in the fame Place, againft the Heir. See 
Dower. 



Recto dt Dote wide nihil habet, is a Writ of Right which IieS 
in Cafe where the Husband having divers Lands and Tenements, 
has allured no Dower to his Wife; and fhe is thereby driven ta 
fue for her Thirds againft the Heir, or his Guardian. 

Recto de rationabili parte, a Writ that lies between Privies 
of Blood, as Brothers in Gavel-Kind, or Sifters, or other Co- 
parceners, as Nephews and Nieces; and for Land in Fee- 
fimple. 

Thus, if a Man leafe his Land for Life, and afterwards dye, 
leaving IlTue two Daughters, and after, the Tenant for Life like- 
wife dies; the one Sifter entering on all the Land, and fo de- 
forcing the other, the Sifter fo deforced (hall have this Writ to 
recover her Part. 1 

Recto quando Dominus nmifit, a Writ of Right, which lies in 
Cafe where Lands or Tenements in the Seigniory of any Lord* 
are in Demand by a Writ of Right. 

It the Lord hold no Court; or at the Prayer of the Deman- 
dant or Tenant, fend his Writ to the King's Court, to put the 
Caufe thither for that time; this Writ iffues for the other Party, 
and has its Name from the Words comprifed, which is the true 
Occafion thereof. 

Recto de advocatione Ecclefa, a Writ of Right, lying where 
a Man has Right of Advowfon, and the Incumbent dying, 2 
Stranger prefects his Clerk to the Church; and he not having 
brought his Ac"tion of quare Impedit nor darrein Prefentment 
within fix Months, has fuffeted the Stranger to ufurp upon 
him. 

Recto de Cujlodia Terra & Heredls, a Wrir which as to Lands 
holden in Capite, or by Knights Service, is become uielefs by 
the Stat. 12 Car. II. But not where there is a Guardian in So- 
cage, or appointed by the laft Will of the Anceftor. 

Recto fur Difclaimer, a Writ which lies where the Lord, in 
the Court of Common-Pleas does avow upon his Tenant, and 
the Tenant difdaims to hold of him; upon which Diiclaimer he 
fhall have this Writ. 

RECTOR, of a Parilh, theParj&»; or he who has the Charge 
or Cure of a Parifli Church. See Parson. 

If the prsedial Tythes of the Parifh be Impropriated, ;'. p. in 
Lay Hands, inflead of Rector, the Parfon is call'd Vicar. See 
Vicar. 

In England are reckoned 384.^ Rectories. See Parish. 

The Name Rector denotes him Governour, or Ruler, quia 
tantum Jus in Ecclefia Parochiali habet, quantum Freclatus in Ec~ 
clefia Collegiata. See Parsonage. 

Rector, is alfo the chief Ele&ive" Officer in feveral Foreign 
Univerfities ; particularly that of Paris. See University.' 

The Rector is chofen a-freih every three Months : Antiently he 
was chofe every fix Weeks. The Alteration was made by the 
Legate of Pope Nicholas ill. in 1278. He is chofe out of the 
Faculty of Arts. 

While that Faculty, and the Faculty of Theology were uni- 
ted, one Officer had the Inflection of both, under the Title of 
Chancellor: Upon their Divilion, a Rector was created. He makes 
a Iblemn Proceffion four times a Year, attended by the Doctors, 
Batchellors, <&c. in their Formalities. 

Rector is alfo ufed in feveral Convents for the Superior, or 
Officer who governs the Houfe. See Superior. 

The Jefuits ufe it for the Superiors in fuch of their Houfes, as 
are either Seminaries, or Colleges. See Jesuit, College, Se- 
minary, &c. 

RECTORY, Rectorate, a Parifh-Church, Parfonage, or 
Spiritual Living, with all its Rights, Glebes, and Tithes. See 
Church, Parish, Parson, Rector, e£v. 

RECTUM. See Right and Rectitude. 

Rectum, in our old Law- Writers, is alfo ufed for a Trial or 
Accusation. 

Coinmune Rectum, for a Trial at Law, or in the common 
Courfe of Law.-— Stare ad Rectum, denotes to ftand a Trial.—. 
Retlum rogare, to petition the Judge to do right. 

Rectum, in Anatomy, is the laft of the large Inteftines. -See 
Intestine. 

It is thus call'd, becaufe it pafTes ftraight from the Os Sacrum 
to the Anus; without making any turns or Circumvolutions, as 
all the other Guts do. 

Its length is ufually about a Hands-breadth ; and its Capacity, 
the thicknefs of three Fingers. 

Its upper Part is tied faft to the Offa Sacrum, and Coccygis, by 
means of the Peritoneum ; and in Men to the Neck of the Blad- 
der, in Women to the Vagina Uteri : Irs lower end, the Anus, is 
furnifhed with three Mufcles. See Anus. 

The firft, the Sphincter Am ferving to (hut it, and prevent 
the Excrements from pafilng out Involuntarily. See Sphinc- 
ter, &c. 

The other two, the Levators! Am, which ferve to raife or pull 
back the Rectum after the Expulfion of the Excrements; which 
efpecially after hard Stools, is apt to be too far protruded. See 
Levator Ani. 

RECTUS, in Anatomy, a Name common to feveral Mufcles 3 
on account of the ftraightnefs of their Courfe from their Origin 
to their Infertion ; having particular Denominations fromtheParts 
to which they minifter: As the Rectus Abdominis, Refius Femcris-, 
Rectus Capitis Lateralis, Major Externus,— Minor Externus-,-* 
11 O Major 
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Major Interims, — Minor Intermit, and Recltts Palpebral. 

Rectus Abdominis, is a Mufcle of the lower Belly, which 
arifes from the Sternum, and the Extremity of the laft two Ribs; 
and goes ftraight down to the fore-part of the Abdomen, to be 
inferred in fr.eOs Pubis. See Abdomen. 

It hath three or four Innervations, or rather tendinous Coarcta- 
tions of its flefhy Fibres, which divide the Belly of it, as it were, 
into fo many diftinct Mufcles. 

It has Veins and Arteries, which creep on its Infide from the 
Mamillary and Epigaftrick Veffels, which communicate toge- 
ther, that the Blood may return by the Mamillary Veins, when 
the Paffage is flopped by the Epigaftrick which are comprefs'd 
in Women with Child. 

Rectus Vemoris, is a Mufcle of the Leg, which arifing from 
the lower Part of the Spine of the Ilium, and defcending between 
the two Vafii, is inferred into the Patella. See Femur. 

Rectus Palpebrals a Mufcle that lifts upthe Eye- lid : It arifeth 
from the Bottom of the Orbit of the Eye, where the Optic 
Nerves pierce the Cranium, and palling above the Superbus, is 
inferted by a large Tendon to the Border of the Eye-lid. See 

PaLPEBRvE. 

Rectus Capitis Lateralis, a pair of fhort thick flefhy Mufcles, 
rifmg from the fuperior Part of the Tranfverfe Proceffes of the 
firit Vertebra of the Neck, whence it afcends, and is inferted in- 
to the Os Occipitis. See Head. 

Its ufe is to move the Head laterally towards either Shoulder : 
When they act together, being Antagonifts, they keep it fteady. 

Rectus Externus Capitis Major, the third pair of Mufcles of the 
Head, arifrag flelhy and tendinous from the upper Part of the dou- 
ble Spine of the fecond Vertebra of the Neck, and fpreading in 
its Afcent, is inferted into the Pofterior Part of the Os Occipitis. 
—It ferves to draw the Head directly back upon the firft Ver- 
tebra. 

Rectus Externus Minor, a Pair of Mufcles arifing from rhe 
Hind-part of the firft Vertebra of the Neck; and inferted into 
the middle of the Os Occipitis. 

It ferves likewife to draw the Head directly backwards. 

Thefe rwo Mufcles are alfo call'd Renuentes. 

Rectus Interims Capitis Major, a Pair of Mufcles arifing from 
the Fore-part of the five Interior Tranfverfe Proceffes of the 
firft Vertebra of the Back, near its great Hole. 

Rectus Internus Minor, lies on the Fore-part of the firft Ver- 
tebra, like the Rettus Minor, on the Back-part; and is inferted 
into the Anterior Appendix of the Os Occipitis, immediately un- 
der the former. 

Thefe ferve to nod the Head forwards, being Antagonifts to 
the Reftus Externus, or Renuens, on the back of the Head ; and 
are hence alfo called Atmuentes. 

Rectus in Curia, in Law, is one that Hands at the Bar, and 
no Man objefls any thing againft him. 

When a Man hath reverfed rhe Outlawry, and can participate 
of the Benefit of the Law, he is RecJus in Curia. See Out- 
lawry. 

RECURRENT, in Anatomy, a Nerve arifing from the Par 
Vagum, and diftributing feveral Branches to the Larynx; to afiift 
in the formation and modulation of the Voice; thence alfo call'd 
the VocalNerve. See Nerve. Voice, &c. 

It has its Name Recurrent from its reafcending or running back 
again from the Thorax, to the Larynx. 

Thefe arc really two Recurrents, right and left ; the left arifes 
from the Trunk of the Vagum; the right from a Plexus thereof, 
immediately under the Clavicle.— They both run up along the 
Trachea, to which they impart fome Twigs, and end at laft: in 
the Mufcles of the Larynx. 

Their Office appears partly hence, that a Dog is not able to 
bark after they are cut. See Larynx. 

RECUSANTS, Perfons who refufe to acknowledge the King's 
Supremacy. See Supremacy. 

Such are the Roman Catholicks, who hold the Pope to be o- 
ver him; hence called Popifb Recufants. See Pope and 
King. 

The Romanifts are not charged with double Taxes, &c. meer- 
ly as Romanifts, but as Recufants. 

RECUSATION, an A& whereby a Judge is defired to re- 
frain from judging fome certain Caufe, on account of his Relati- 
on to one of the Parties ; of fome Capital Enmity, or the 
like. 

A Relation within the fourth Degree, is deem'd a legal Caufe 
of Recufation, as alfo the Judge's being God-father, &c. of one 
of the Parties. 

RED, in Phyficks, one of the Ample or primary Colours of 
natural Bodies, or rather of the Rays of Light. See Body, Ray, 
and Colour. 

The Red Rays are thofe of all others the leaft refrangible ■ 
Hence, as Sir Ifaac Newton fuppofes the different Degrees of 
Retrangibilityto arife from the different Magnitudes of the lu- 
minous Particles whereof the Rays confift; the red Rays, or red 
Light, is concluded to be that which confifts of the larger!: Par- 
ticles. See Refrangibility. 

Authors diffinguifh three general Kinds of Red: One border- 
ing on the Blue, as Columbine, or Dove Colour, Purple, and 
Crimfon. See Purple, &i. 



Another bordering on Yellow, as Flame-Colour and Orange. 
See Orange, ejre. 

Between thefe Extremes is a Medium partaking neither of the 
one nor the other; which is what we properly call Red. 

Acids turn Black, Blue, and Violet, into Red; and Red into 
Yellow ; and Yellow into a very pale Yellow.— Alcali's change 
Red into Violet, or Purple and Yellow into feuillemorr, or dead 
Leaf Colour. See Acid and Alcali. 

Terreftrial and Sulphureous Matters become Red by extreme 
Heat; and fome, at length, Black; as we fee in Brick, red Bole:, 
red Chalk, Slate, Pumice, ejre. which when vitrified by a burn- 
ing Glafs, become Black. 

Lobfters become Red by a moderate Fire; and by a violent 
one, Black. Mercury and Sulphur nuYd and heated over a mo- 
derate Fire, make a beautiful Red call'd Artificial Cinnabar. See 
Cinnabar. 

An acid Spirit, as Lemon Juice, being poured on a blue So- 
lution of Turnfol, turns it into a beautiful Red.— Alkali reftores it 
to its original Blue. Filtrating of the reddeft Wine takes from ic 
all its red Colour. 

M. Be la Hire obferves, that a very luminous Body view'd 
through a Black one, always appears Red: As when the Sun is feen 
fhinmg through a black Cloud. He adds, that many People who 
fee all the other Colours perfeSly well, yet have no Idea of Red, 
and only fee it as Black. See Blue. 

Red, in Dying, is one of the five Simple or Mother Colours 
of the Dyers. See Dying. 

Some reckon feven Kinds or Cafts of Red: viz. Scarlet Red, 
CrimfouRed, Madder Red, Half-Grain Red, Lively Orange Red, and 
Scarlet of Cocheneel. But they may be all reduced to three ■ ac- 
cording to the three principal Drugs which give the Colours ; 
which are Vermillion, Cochineel, and Madder. 
| The fine Scarlet, call'd Scarlet of the Gobelins, is made of Aga- 
ric, Water prepared with Bran and turn'd a little fourifh, Woad 
and Scarlet Grain, or Vermillion. Some Dyers add Cochineel, 
and others Fennigreek; brightening it with four Water, Aga- 
ric, Tartar, and Turmeric. See Scarlet. 

Crimfon Red is made with four Water, Tartar, and Cochineel 
Meftique. See Crimson. 

Madder Red is made with Madder; to which fome add Real- 
gal, or Arfenic; others common Salt, or other Salts, with Wheat 
Flower; or Agaric with Spirit of Wine, with Galls or Turme- 
ric. See Madder. 

The Half Grain is made with Agaric and four Water, half 
Scarlet-Grain, half Madder, and fometimes Turmeric. 

The Half Crimfon is made of half Madder, half Cochineel. 

As to the lively Orange Red, the Stuff muft be firft laid in Yel- 
low, then in a Liquor made of Goat's Hair, (which has been 
boiled feveral times with Madder, and now) diflblved over the 
Fire with certain Acids, as Urine, Tartar, &c. 

The Scarlet ef Cochineel, or Dutch Scarlet, is made with Starch 
Tartar, and Cochineel; after firft boiling it with Alumn, Tartar, 
Sal-Gemma, and Aqua-Fortis wherein Tin has been dhTolved 
See Cochineel. 

Befides thefe feven Reds, which are good and allow'd Colours, 
there is alfo a Brafil Red, which is difcouraged, as fading eafilv 
See Brasil. ° '' 

c, °I the J even g° od Red << on 'y four have particular Cafts or 
Shades : The Madder Red, Crimfon Red, the lively Oranze Red 
and the Scarlet of Cochineel. , 

The Cafts or Shades of Crimfon, are the Flefh-Colour, Peach- 
Colour, Carnation-Role-Colour, and Apple-Tree-Flower-Co- 
lour.— Thofe of Madder, are Flefh-Colour, Onion-Peel-Colour, 
and Flame-Colour.— Thofe of the Orange are the fame with 
thofe of the Crimfon. Scarlet, befides the Shades of all the reft 
has fome peculiar to it felf, as Cherry-Colour, Fire-Colour, &c 
Red.^ in Painting.— For Painting in Oil Colours they ufe* a 
Redcall'd Cinnabar or Vermillion; and another calTd Lacca. See 
each in its Place, Cinnabar, Vermillion, and Lacca ' 

In Limning, and Frefco, for a Violet Red, inftead of Lacca they 
ufe a natural Earth found in England; tor a Brows Red they ufe 
Ober. See Reddle, Oker, es-c. 
Red, in Heraldry. See Gules. 

Red, in Cofmeticks, a Fucus or Paint wherewith the Ladies 
enliven their Cheeks and Lips. 

There are two Kinds of Reds; the one in Leaves, call'd Spanifl, 
Red; the other a Liquor, which is an Extraft of Scarlet Dye. 
Red Arfenic. See Arsenic. 

REDDENDUM, in Law, a Claufe in a Leafe, &c. where- 
by the Rent is referv'd to the Leffor. 

REDDITARIUM, an antient Law Term, for a Terrier, 
Roll, or Rental, in which the Rents and Services a of Manourare 
fet down. See Roll and Rent, Terrier, «fc. 

REDDITION, in Law, is a Judicial Acknowledgement that 
a thing in Queftion belongs to the Demandant. 

REDDLE, Ruddle, or Red Chalk, a Red Foffile Stone, which 
has its particular Mine or Quarry; and is ufed by Painters, (ire. 
to make Red-Pencils, or Craions for defigning. The beft is the 
Produce of England; is moderately hard ; eafy to cut or Saw in- 
to long Slips. The Goldfmiths and Gilders alfo ufe it to burn 
the Gold-Leaf they ufe.— Some call Reddle, Lapis Hematites; 
fuppoling it to have a particular Faculty of flopping Blood: But 

others 
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others will have the real Hematites to be another Stone. See 
Haematites. 

REDEEMABLES, are Lands, Funds, &c. fold with a Re* 
fervation of the Equity of Redemption. See Redemption. 

Crown Lands are redeemable for ever ; others only for a cer- 
tain time. See Fund. 

REDEMPTION, in Law, a Faculty or Right of re-enter- 
ing upon Lands, &c. that have been fold, and affign'd ; upon re- 
imburfing the Purcbafe-Money, with legal Cofts. 

Bargains wherein the Faculty, or as fome call it, the Equity of 
Redemption, is reserved ; are only a Kind of Pignorative Con- 
"trafts. . 

A certain time is limited, within which the Faculty of Re- 
demption fhall beexercifed; and beyond- which it .mall not ex- 
pend- 

REDEMPTIONS, in our old Law-Writers, denotegrievous 
. Mulcts impofed by way of Commutation for the Head or Life 
of the Delinquent. See Ransom and Misericordia. 

REDENS, or Redant, or Redan, in Fortification, a Kind 
of Work indented in Form of the Teeth of a Saw, with Sali- 
ent and Re-entering Angles, to the end that one Part may de- 
fend another. See Work, Defence, &c. 

It is alio call'd Saw-work ; The Faces Flank one another. 

Redans are frequently ufed in the fortifying of Walls, where 
it is not neceflary to be at the Expence of building Baftions ; as 
when they ftand on the Side of a River, a Madia, the Sea, 
&c. 

The Parapet of the Corridor is frequently redented. See Pa- 
rapet and Counterscarp. 

REDINTEGRATION, in the Civil Law, the Adtion of 
reltoring a Perfon to the Enjoyment of a thing, whereof he had 
been illegally dilpofTeiTed. 

In France, where a Perfon is defpoiled of his Property, he 
claims it again by a Red'mtegrand, or Action of Reftitution. 

The Reaintegrand muft be demanded within a Year and a Day, 
otherwife it is precluded. 

Redintegration, in Chymiftry, the reftoring of any mist 
Body, or Matter, whole Form has been deftroyed by Calci- 
nation, Corrofiom Sublimation, or the like, into its former Na- 
ture and Conftiturion. 

The Redintegration of Mercury is properly call'd Revocation, 
See RevificatioN. 

Mr. Boyle has an exprefs Treatife on the Redintegration of 
Salt-Petre; where he (hews that after reducing it by Fluxion in- 
to fix'd Nitre, which is next of-kin to Salt of Tartar in all its 
Properties; he could prefendy Redintegrate it by poirinc a fuf- 
ficient Quantity of Spirit of Nitre to it; i. e. he could re-produce 
true Cryftals of the ufual Form and Virtue. See Salt- 
Petre. , 

Tis a ftro.ng Objection againft: the Chymical Principles, that 
you cannot redintegrate the Body they were procured from, by 
re-mixing them. See'pRiNclPLE and Element. 

This feems to argue that the Body did not properly confift of 
fiich Elements. Or that they were not originally contain'd in it, 
but wercrather produced by the Fire. See Fire, <&c 

REDHIBITION, in the Civil Law,- an Action in a Court 
whereby to annul the Sale of fome Moveable, and to oblige the 
Seller to take it back again, upon the Buyer's finding it damag'd, 
or that there was fome perfonal Cheat, ©"c. 

The Redhibition has Place in feveral Cafes, in the Body of the 
Civil Law. — If a Horfe was fold that had the Glanders, were 
broken-winded, or founder d, 'twas a redhibitory Cafe; and the 
Buyer might be obliged to take him again within nine Days. 

R.EDISSEISIN, in Law, a DhTeifin made by him who once 
before was found and adjudg'd to have diifeis'd the fame Man of 
his Lands or Tenements; for which there lies a fpecial Writ, 
QaUM a Writ of Redijfeifm. 

RED-MANS, or Radmans, in Domefday, and other anti- 
ent Books, are probably the fame with Rod, or Rad-Knights ; 
viz- Men who by the Tenure or Cuftom of their Lands were 
to ride with or for the Lord of the Manour about his Bufi- 
nefs. 

REDOUBT, Reduct, in Fortification, a fmall fquare Fort, 
without any Defence but in Front; ufed in Trenches, Lines of 
Circumvallation, Contravallation, and Approach ; as alfo for the 
lodging of Corps de Garde, and to defend PalTages. See Fort. 

In marfhy Grounds, Redoubts are often made of Mafon's 
Work for the Security ot the Neighbourhood : Their Face con- 
fifts of from ten to fifteen Fathom ; the Ditch round them from 
■eight to nine Foot broad and deep; and their Parapets have the 
&me tliicknefs. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, reduBus. 

REDRESSING, the rectifying or letting of any thing ftraight 
again. See Rectification. 

Trees and other Plants have a natural Faculty of redrefjing 
themfelves, when by any external Caufe they are forced out of 
the Perpendicular. See Perpendicularity. 

A o redre/i Grievances, is to reform or remove them. 

To redrefs a Stag, among Hunters, is to put him off his 

KEDSEAR. See Iron. 

REDUBBORS, thole who buy ftollca Cloatbs, &c. and to 



the End they may not be known, turn them into fome other Co- 
lour or Fafliion, &c. 

REDUCING Scale, is a thin broad piece of Box, with feve- 
ral different Scales of equal Parts, and Lines thereon ; for turning 
Chains and Links into Acres and Rods, by Infpection, See Re- 
duction, <&c. 

It is uied by Surveyors to reduce Maps or Draughts ftom one 
Dimenfion into another : It is fometimes call'd the Surveying Scale- 
See Scale. 

REDUCT, is a military Term, fignifying an advantageous 
Piece of Ground, entrench'd and feparated from the reft of the 
Place, Camp, ~<&c. foran Army, Garrifon, e£c. to retire to in! 
cafe of Surprize. 

Reduct, in Building, a Quirk, or little Place, taken out of a 
larger, to make it more uniform and regular; or for fome other 
Convenience, as for little Cabinets afide of Chimneys, Alcoves, &c. 

Reduct, among Chymifls, is a Powder by which calcin'd Me- 
tals and Minerals are reduced again to their Regulus, or pure Sub- 
fiance. See Regulus, Calx, efc 

REDUCTION, Reductio, in the Schools, a manner" of 
bringing a Term or Propofition, which before was oppofite to 
fome other, to be equivalent thereto. 

Reduclion is effected by the Addition or Retrenchment of a 
Negative Particle. Thus to reduce this Propofition ; No Man 
is an Animal, to be equivalent to its oppofite, Every Man is an 
Animal; I drop the Negative, and lay, Man is an Animal — 
After the like manner might the Term, every Man, be reduced, 
by adding the Negative, and faying, there is no Man. 

Reduction of Fropoftions, is ufed in a more general Seme, 
for any Expreiiion of a Propofition, by another Propofition e- 
quivalent thereto. See Proposition. 

To a Reduclion, therefore, there are two Propofitions requir'd ; 
the reduced and reducing; which are confidered as the Extremes 
thereof; and to be connected in the Reduclion, by means of the 
Particle that is, which here has the effect of a Copula.' 

As here* Only Animals think ; that is, Animals think, and no- 
thing beftde Animals think. — Where the Propofition preceeding 
the Particle, is reduced, and the Subject of the Reduclion; that 
following ; he Particle, reduces, and has the Effect of the Predi- 
cate of the Reduclion : And the Particle that is, ads as a Copu- 
la, importing, not barely that the Propofition is exprefs'd by an- 
other, but by another equivalent one, or as it were the fame. 

Reduction of Syllogifms, is a regular changing or transforming 
of an imperfect Syllogiim into a perfect one: Or it is a change of 
a Syllogifm in reipect of form, whereby the Neceflity of the 
Illation or Inference is made more evident. See Syllogism. 

Reduclion obtains in Syllogifms of the fecond and third Fi- 
gure; as alfo in the indirect Modes of the firft.— By it thefe are 
all brought to the firit. See Mood and Figure. 

There are two Kinds of this Reduclion, the one Direcl or Of' 
tenfve, performed meerly by a Converfion of one or both the 
PremifTes, or by a Tranfpofition thereof; as when Camestr.es 
is reduced to Celarent. 

The other IndirecJ, call'd per Impofjtbik, or ad Abfurdum, where- 
by the Perfon who denies the Goodnefs and Legitimacy of an im- 
perfect Syllogifm, is reduced to aflert or grant fomething abfurd 
and impoifible; or contradictory to fome other thing main- 
tained by him. 

Suppofe E. gr. a Perfon granting the PremifTes of the follow- 
ing Syllogifm, denies the Conclufion. — All Fraud is prohibited, but 
fome Trading is not prohibited, therefore fome Trading is not Fraud. 
— We thus proceed againft him: If the Syllogifm be not good, 
the Antecedent isjuft, but the Confequent falfe; and therefore 
the contrary of the Conclufion muft be true : Now, I take the 
contrary of the Conclufion which you thus give, viz. all Trading 
is Fraud; and of that with the other Premife of the former Syl- 
logifm, viz. the Major, which you likewife grant, make a new 
Syllogifm; thus, All Fraud is prohibited; all Trading is Fraud; 
therefore all Trading is prohibited. But this Propofition, allTrading 
is prohibited ; and the other, fame Trading is prohibited, which you 
granted me in the firft Syllogifm, are Contradictories. 

Reduction, in Arithmetick, is the converting of Monies, 
Weights and Meafures into the fame Value in other Denomi- 
nations ; e. gr. Pounds into Shillings and Pence ; or Shillings 
and Pence into Pounds. 

The Reduclions of the principal Moneys, Coins, Weights, and 
Meafures, Antient and Modern, Foreign and Domeftick, are 
found under the refpe&ive Articles, Money, Coin, Weight, 
Measure, Pound, Foot, &c. 

Reduclion is of two Kinds : i°. Defending; when a Quantity 
is to be brought from a higher Denomination to a lower. 

This is done by confidering how many of the next lefs Deno- 
mination are contained in the next greater before, and by that 
Number multiplying the greater. See Multiplication. 

Thus Pounds are reduced into Shillings by multiplying by 20 ; 
Shillings, into Pence, by multiplying by 12; and Pence into Far- 
things, by multiplying by 4. See Pound, &c. 

Troy Pounds are reduced into Grains, by multiplying by 12,20, 
and 24. And Averdupois Hundreds into Ounces, by 4, 28> 
and 16. See Ounce, &c. 

The 2 9 . Afcending; when a lower Denomination be to be re- 
duced to an higher, * 
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In order to this, divide the leaft by To many of 1 its Denominations 
as are contained in the next greater : Thus 24.720 Pence, divided by 
12, and the Quotient by 20, give 103 Pounds. See Division. 

If there remain any thing in each Divifion, 'tis refpectively 
either odd Pence, or Shillings : Thus 671 3 Pence reduced, gives 
27/. 19 s. 5 d. cut off the laft, the reft is the Pounds required. 

To expedite the Practice, feveral compendious Ways of Re- 
duBion have been invented. See Practice. 

Thus Ells are turn'd into Yards, by adding a fourth to the 
Number of Yards; and into Ells Flemifli by adding a fifth.— Ells 
Flemijb are reduced into Yards, by fubftrafting a Quarter.— Ells 
Flemijb reduced to Ells Englifli by multiplying by fix, and cutting 
off the right hand Figure. See Ell, &c. 

Great Pounds of Silk of 24 Ounces, are reduced to Pounds 
of i(S Ounces, by adding one Half. Pounds of 16 Ounces into 
Pounds of 24, by fubltracting three Quarters. 

Reduction of Fractions. See Fraction. 

Reduction of Equations, in Algebra, is the clearing them 
from all fuperfluous Quantities, bringing down the Quantities to 
their loweft Terms, and feparating the known Quantities from the 
unknown,- 'till, at length, only the unknown Quantity is found 
on one Side, and unknown ones on the other. See Equation. 

The ReduBjon of an Equation is the laft Part of the Refbluti- 
on of the Problem. See Resolution. 

The end of all Algebraical Operations, is to have the unknown 
Letter alone in one Member of the Equation; and in the other, 
ail the known Letters, without any mixture of unknown ; for, 
in this Cafe, 'tis evident the Value of the unknown Quantity is 
found. 

This ReduBion is effected by adding the Quantities fubflract- 
ed, fubftracting thofe added; multiplying thofe divided, and di- 
viding thofe multiplied; extracting the Roots out of Powers, and 
ratling Roots to Powers; fo as ilill to preferve an Equality. See 
Equality. 

This fuffices for the ReduBion of fimple Equations ; but for 
higher Equations, the Proccfs is Ids obvious. 

From the manner wherein Powers are form'd, 'tis evident, 
that as the unknown Letter is rais'd to a higher Power, it will be 
found, in its lower Powers, mix'd and combined fo many more 
times with known Quantities, and of confequence will be fo 
much the more difficult to be difengaged therefrom. And the 
difficulty is the fame, where there are feveral unknown Letters 
multiplied fingly one againft another, and again multiplied by 
known Letters. See Problem. 

The Reduction of the Equation being made ; from the laft; 
Quantity thus gain'd, the Geometrical Conftruction is to be dedu- 
ced. See Construction. 

Reduction of a Figure, a Defign, or Draught, is the making 
a Copy thereof either larger or fmaller than the Original; ftiil 
preferring the Form and Proportion. See Figure. 

The grand ufe of the proportional Compafles is in the ReduBi- 
on of Figures, ef c. whence they are alfo called Compajfes of Re- 
duction. See Compasses. 

There are various Methods of reducing Figures, ef r. The 
moft eafy is by means of the Pentagraph or Parallelogram ; but 
this has its Defects. See Pentagraph. 

The belt and moft ufual Methods of ReduBion, are as fol- 
low. 

To reduce a Figure : As ABCDE, Tab. Geometry, Fig, 64. in- 
to a lefs Compals : about the middle of the Figure, as z. ; 
pitch on a Point ; and from this Point draw Lines to its fe- 
veral Angles A, B, C, &c. Then drawing the Line ab Parallel 
to AB, be Parallel to BC, e£ c. you will have the Figure abede ii- 
milar to ABCDE. 

If the Figure abede had been required to be enlarged, there 
needed nothing but to produce the Lines from the Point beyond 
the Angles, as zD, zC, &c. and to draw Lines, -viz. DC, DB, 
&c. Parallel to the Sides ac, ab, &c. 

To reduce a Figure by the Angle of Proportion. 

Suppofe the Figure ABCDE (Fig. t>f .) required to be dimi- 
nifhed in the Proportion of the Line AB, to ab (Fig. 66.) draw 
the indefinite Line GH, (Fig. 6-j.) and from G to H fet off the 
Line AB : On G defcribe the Arch HI. Set off the Line ab 
as a Chord on HI, and draw GI. Then with the Angle IGH, 
you have all the Meafures of the Figure to be drawn. 

Thus, to lay down the Point c, take the Interval BC, and up- 
on the Point G defcribe the Arch KL; alfo, on the Point G 
defcribe MN; and upon A with the Diftance MN defcribe an 
Arch cutting the preceeding one in c, which will determine the 
Side be. And after the fame manner are all the other Sides and 
Angles to be defcribed — .The fame Procefs will ferveto enlarge 
the Figure. 

To reduce a Figure by a Scale. 
Meafure all the Sides of the Figure, e. gr. ABCDE, by a Scale ; 
and lay down the fame Meafures, refpectively, from a fmaller Scale 
in the Proportion required. See Scale. 

To reduce a Ma}, Defign, or Figure, by Square;. 
Divide the Original into little Squares, and divide a frefh Paper 



of the Dimenfions requited, into the fam: Number of Squares; 
which will be larger, or lei} than the former, as the Map is to be 
inlarged ordimimfhed. 

This done in every Square of the fecond Figure, draw what 
you find in its Correfpondent one in the firft. See Map, &c. 

Reduction to the Ecliptic, in Aftronomy, is the difference 
between the Argument of Latitude, as NP, (Tab. AJlronomy, 
Fig. 2.6.) and an Arch of the Ecliptic NR, intercepted between 
the Plane of a Planet, and the Node N. See Ecliptic. 

To find the Reduliion : The Angle of Inclination PNR, and 
the Argument of Latitude NP being given ; find, by the Doct- 
rine of Sphericks, the Arch NR: Subftract NR and NP from 
each other, the Remainder is the ReduBim. 

Reduction into the frfl Matter, a Term which the Alchy- 
mifts ufe when they find their Subitances putrify, and grow 
black. 

Or rather ReduBim is the converting of a dry Matter into a 
Liquid, particularly Water; which they hold the Principle of all 
things. See Water, Principle, &c. 

The ReduBim of Metals into their firft Matter or Principles, 
they teach, can only be effected by Mercury ; nothing elfe be- 
ing able to loofen the fix'd Sulphur of metallic Bodies, which binds 
them together. See Metal and Mercury. 

Reduction, in Chirurgery, is an Operation whereby a diflo- 
cated, luxated, or fract ured Bone, is reltored to its former Place. 
See Bone, Luxation, Dislocation, F"racture. 

The ReduBion is always performed e're any Remedy be applied. 

REDUNDANCE, or Redundancy, a rault in Difcourle, 
arifmg from a fuperiiuity of Words. See Pleonasm. 

Words, perfectly fynonimous, are Redundant, and ought to be 
retrench'd. — Redundancy makes the Style weak and languid. 

REDUNDANT Hyperbola, is a Curve of the higher Kind, 
thus called becaufe it exceeds the Conic Seflion of that Name 
in the Number of its Hyperbolical Legs ; being a Triple Hyper- 
bola, with fix Hyperbolical Legs, oee Curve and Hyper- 
bola. 

REDUPLICATION, in Rhetoric, a Figure wherein a Verfe 
begins with the lime Word as the preceeding one ends. See 
Verse. 

Reduplication, in Logick, is a Kind of Condition exprefs'd 
in a Propolition, indicating or alligning the Manner wherein the 
Predicate is attributed to the Subject. 

The ulual Reduplicating Words are quatenus, as, fo far as, con* 
fider'd as, inafmuch as, &c. Hence, 

REDUPLICATIVE Proportions, are fuch wherein the Sub- 
jea is repeated, with fome Circumftance or Condition : Thus, 
Men, as Men, are Rational : Kings, as Kings, are fubject to 
none but God. 

REE, a Portuguese Coin. See Coin and Millree.' 

REED, an antient Jeirifb Meafure. See Measure. 

Anfwerable to this is the Carma or Cane of fome modern Na- 
tions. See Cane. 

REEF, a Term in Navigation— When there is a great Gale of 
Wind, they commonly roll up Part of the Sail below, that by 
this means it may become the narrower, and not draw fo much 
Wind ,- which contracting or taking up of the Sail, they call a Reef, 
or Reefing the Sail. J 

So alio when a Top-Malt is fprung, as they call it, that is, 
crack d, oralmoft broken in the Cap; they cut off the lower 
Piece that was near broken off, and letting the other Part, now 
much ihorter, in the Step again, call it a Reef'dlop-Ma). 

REEL, in the Manufactures, a Machine Serving for the Of- 
fice of Reeling. See Reeling. 

There are various Kinds of Reels; fome very fimple, others 
very complex; of the former Kind, thofe moft in ufe are, 

l°. A little Reel held in the Hand, confining of three Pieces 
of Wood; the biggeftand longeft whereof (which does not ex- 
ceed a Foot and a half in length, and ± of an Inch in Diameter) 
is traverfed by two other Pieces difpofed different Ways. 

2 P . The Common Reel, or Windlafs, which turns upon a Pivot, 
and has four Wings, travers'd by long Pins or Sticks, whereon 
the Skam to be reel'd is put, and which are drawn clofer, or o- 
pen'd wider, according 10 the Skain. 

Other Reels ufed in particular Arts, are explain'd under their 
particular Articles; as the Reel ufed in the milling of Silk, under 
the Article Milling: And that in the Reeling or Winding of 
SUBS, under the Article Silk, Sc. 

...p™ G ' in the Manufadories, the winding of Thread, 
Silk, Cotton, or the like, into a Skain, or upon a Bottom ■ to 
prevent its intangling. See Silk, &c. 

'Tis alfo ufed lor the charging or difcharging of Bobins or 
Quills, to ufe them in the Manutafiure of different Stuffs, as Thread 
Silk, Cotton, &c. 

Reeling is perform'd different Ways, and by different Fn. 
gmes. See Reel. 

RE-ENTERING Angle, in Fortification. See Angle. 

RE-ENTRY, in Law, the reluming or retaking that PolTeffi- 
on which we had lately fore-gone. See Entry. 

As, if I make a Leafe of Land, or Tenement, I do therefore 
forego the PoOeffion; and if I do condition with the Leffee, 
That for Non-payment of the Rent at the Day, it |fhall be law- 
ful for me to Re-enter; this is as much as if I conditioned to take 
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again the Lands. &c. into my own Hands, and to recover the 
PoifeffioD by my own act, without the Affiftance of Judge, or 
other Procefs. 

RE-EXTENT, in Law, a fecond Extent made upon Lands 
or Tenements, on Complaint made, that the former Extent 
W as partially executed. See Extent. 

REEVE of a Church, is the Guardian of it; or the Church- 
Warden. See Church-Warden. 

So, Shire-Reeve is the Sheriff, or Guardian of a County. See 
Sheriff- 

And Port-Reeve, the Warden of a Port or Haven. See 
Port. 

REEVING, in the Sea Language, is the putting a Rope 
through a Block. — Hence, to pull a Rope out of a Block, iscall'd 
unreev'mg it. 

REFECTION, among Monks and Ecclcfiafticks, a Repaft 
or fpare Meal,- meerly fufficing for the fupport of Life. See 
Meal and Repast. 

Refection is alfb ufed in antient Authors for a Duty or Service 
incumbent on any Perfon to provide Meals, for Ecclefiafticks, 
or even Princes. See Procuration. 

REFECTORY, or Refectuary, a fpacious Hall in Con- 
vents, and other Communities, where the Monks, Nuns, &c. 
take their Refections or Meals in common. 

The Refettory of the Benedictines of St, George at Venice^ de- 
figned by Palladia, is one of the finefi in the World. Daviler. 

REFERENDARIUS, in antient Cuftoms, an Officer who 
exhibited the Petitions of the People to the King; and acquaint- 
ed the Judges with his Commands. 

An Officer of this Kind, Spelman obferves, we had in JSsg- 
land, in the time of the Saxons. 

REFERENCE, in Writing, <&c. a Mark, relative to ano- 
ther fimilar one in the Margin, or at the Bottom of the Page ; 
where fomeching omitted in the Text, is added ; and which is 
to be inferted either in Reading or Copying. See Cha- 
racter. 

A Copiit muft be very expert at taking References. — Referen- 
ces are alio ufed in Books ; where, things being but imperfectly 
handled, the Reader is directed to fomc other Part or Place where 
they are more amply explained. 

Dictionaries are tull of References ; denoted by See, or Vide. 
—By means of thefe References, the Dictionarift fettles a Cor- 
refpondence between the feveral Parts of his Work ; and gives 
his' Dictionary moil of the Advantages of a regular continued 
Treaufe. See Dictionary. 

Indices or Tables are only References to the ieveral Parts of 

the Work, where the feveral Matters are handled. See Index. 

REFINING, the Art or Act of purifying a thing,- or of 

rendering it finer, cleaner, and purer. See Purifying, and 

Clarifying. 

Refining is chiefly understood of Metals, Sugar, and Salts. 
See Metal, &c. 

Refining of Gold. 

The Refining of Gold is perforra'd three Ways : Either with 
Antimony, with Sublimate, or with Aqua-Fortis ; which laft 
Method, much the moil: ufual and leaft dangerous of the three, 
is calfd Depart, or parting; the Procefs whereof fee under the 
Article Gold and Depart. 

Method of Refining Gold with Antimony. 

They here ufe a Wind-Furnace; (a Defcription whereof may 
be feen under the Article Furnace,) with an ordinary Crucible, 
of a Size anfwerable to the Quantity of Gold to be refined ; ob- 
ferving that the Gold and Antimony together don't above half 
fill it. 

The Gold being melted in the Crucible, the Antimony is 
thrown in, in Powder.— The Proportion of the Mineral to the 
Metals, is eight Ounces to a Pound, if the Gold be between 22 
and 16 Carrats fine; If it be beneath 16 Carrats, they ufe about 
five Quarters of a Pound to eight Ounces: The coarfer the 
Gold, itill the more Antimony is required. 

As foon as the Antimony is in the Crucible, 'tis cover'd up; 
and after charging the Furnace with Charcoal, they put on its 
Capital.; which itands till fuch time as the Crucible be left quite 
bare ; then, the Capital being taken off, and the Crucible fet to 
cool in the Furnace it felf, till fuch time as it may be taken out 
by the Hand, they break it, to get out the Button or Culot, which 
is a Mafs of fine Gold remaining at the Bottom with the Fieces 
of the Antimony the Silver and Copper alloy and fometimes 
little Particles of Gold it felf over it. 

Though the Gold thus prepared be very pure, yet the Anti- 
mony gives it fuch a harfii brittle Quality, that it ceafes to be 
Ductile; and mult be fofren'd by the Fire with Salt-petre and 
Borax, to bring it to itfelf. 

For this Operation they prepare what they call a Dry-Coppel; 
that is, aCuppelmade of Crucible Earth, which does not im- 
bibe like the Cuppels made of Ames See Coppel. 

The Coppel being fufficiently heated in the refining Furnace, 
they put the Gold in it, and cover it up with Charcoal. 



As foon a; the Gold is diflblved, which is very foon, by rea- 
fon of the remains of the Antimony, they blow'it with the Bel- 
lows to drive the Mineral entirely away, which now goes off in 
Smoak; adding to it, as foon as the Fumes ceafe, a little Salt- 
petre and Borax, in Powder ,- which collect the Impurities re- 
maining upon the Diilblution, and fix the Gold in the Coppel, 
in form of a Plate. 

The Gold being taken out of the Coppel, and melted a-freflt 
in a Crucible, with an Addition of two Ounces of Salt-petre and 
as much Borax, in Powder to each eight Ounces of Gold, as foon 
as it ceafes to fume, they caft it into an Ingot; which upon 
trial is found 23 Carrats, 26 thirty feconds finer. 

As to the Particles of Gold which may have been left behind 
with the Alloy in the Fasces of the Antimony, they get them 
out by a dry Coppel, with the fame Meltings and Ingredients as 
are ufed in foftening the former.— And when they are affured, 
by the Eflay, of the Share of Gold that Matter contains, they 
refine it to feparate the Copper; and afterwards make the De- 
part. 

As to the Gold which may be left (ticking to the dry Coppels, 
they get it out by breaking,' and pulverizing the Crucibles, and 
by repeated Lotions of the Powder thereof in feveral Waters; 
much after the manner of the Lavadero's. See Lavadero. 

Refining of Gold hy mea?is of Sublimate. 

The Procefs is begun like that with Antimony ; i. e. in the 
fame Furnace, with the fame Coal, the fame Fire, and the fame 
Crucibles.' 

The Gold being melted in the Crucible, they caff: in the Sub- 
limate, not puiveriz'd, but only broke in Pieces.— As to the Pro- 
portion; to 8 Ounces of Gold to be refined, they put anOunce, 
or Ounce and a half, or even two Ounces, if the Gold be of 
22 Caracts; three Ounces, if 20 Caracts; and 5 or 6 Ounces, 
if it only be from 18 to 12 Caradfs. In which laft Cafe they 
part the Sublimate into two ; putting half at a time, with the 
Gold, into a new Crucible; which, when the Operation is over, 
leaves the Gold of 18 or 20 Caracts, according to its finenefs be- 
fore—After this, they raife it by the Fire, as follows; 

The broken Sublimate being put into the Crucible with the 
melted Gold, the Crucible is immediately cover'd up, to fmother 
the Mineral : Which done, the Furnace is filPd with Charcoal, 
and the Capital put on. — A quarter of an Hour afterwards they 
take off the Capital, lay the Crucible bare, and give the Gold Air, 
*. e. blow off all the Allies and other Impurities that may be float- 
ing on the liquid Gold, with a Pair of Bellows, the NofTle where- 
of is crooked. 

This they repeat again and again, till all the Impurities of the 
Gold being carried off, by virtue of the Sublimate, it be found 
of a bright glittering Colour : After which 'tis taken out of the 
Crucible, and the Gold call into an Ingot. 

The Method of Refining by Sublimate is both more complete 
and cheaper than that by Antimony; but they are both exceed- 
ingly dangerous, by reafon of their fulphurous and arfenical Ex- 
halations : The only difference in their Malignity confifting in this, 
that the Poifon of the Antimony is flower than that of the Sub- 
limate. See Sublimate, &e. 

Gold may alio be refined wich Lead and Aihes; but this is a 
Method felciom ufed, excepting in Effays. See Essay. 

Refining of Silver. 

There are two Ways of refining Silver ■. The one with Lead; 
the other with Salt-petre. The belt and cheapeft is that with 
Lead; though that with Salt-petre ftill obtains in many Places a 
for want of Workmen who underftand the Procefs of the latter. 

We ffiall here only give that with Suk-petre; referring for the 
other to the Article Silver* 

Refining with Salt-petre is perform'd in a Wind-Furnace. — The 
Silver to be refined having been reduced into Grains, of the Size 
of" a little Pea, by pouring it, when melted, into a Tub of com- 
mon Water; 'tis heated over 2gain in a Boiler. After this they 
put it in a Crucible, and along with it, to every eight Ounces of 
Metal, two of Salt-petre. 

The Crucible is now covered up with an Earthen lid, in form 
of a Dome, exactly luted ; which lid, however, is to have a lit- 
tle Aperture in the middle. 

The Crucible being pur in the Furnace, and cover'd with Char- 
coal, which is only to be lighted by Degrees, at length, they give 
it the full force of the Fire to put the Metal into a perfect Fuii- 
on. Thus they repeat three times fucceilively, at an Interval oi J 
a Quarter of an Hour. 

After the third Fire they uncover the Furnace, and let the Cru- 
cible cool; and at length break ir, to get out the Silver, which 
is found in a Button or Culot; the Bottom whereof is very fine 
Silver; and the top mix'd wich the Faeces of the Salt-petre, and 
the Alloy of the Silver, and even fome Particles of fine Silver. 

The Culot being feparated from the Impurities, is melted in & 
new Crucible, and into the Diffolution is thrown Charcoal Duft, 
and the whole briskly work'd together. Then, the Crucible 
being cover'd up again, and the Furnace charged with Coal, a fe- 
cond Fire is given it, 
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This done, the Allies and other Impurities are blown from 
off the Top of the Metal, till it appear as clear as a Looking- 
Glafs , and then an Ounce of Borax broke in Pieces is thrown in. 

Laftly, the Crucible being cover'd up again, they give it the 
kit Fire; after which 'tis caft into Ingots ; which are found ele- 
ven Penny- Weights, and fixteen Grains fine. 

To recover the Silver that may be left in the Faces, or Sco- 
ria, they pound them, and give them repeated Lotions in frefh 
Waters. See Lavadero. 

Refining of Copper, is only perform'd by giving the mineral 
Matter feveral Lotions before the melting it ; and then giving it 
feveral repeated Fulions. See Copper. 

Refining of Tin is perform'd much after the fame Manner 
as that of Copper. See Tin. 

Though, we may diftinguifh two Kinds of finenefs of this Me- 
tal: The one arifing frotrfits Fufion; that Tin taken firft out of 
the Coppers wherein it is melted, being always purer than that 
towards the Bottom. 

The other Kind of finenefs is that given the Tin by adding 
fome other Metal or Mineral to it, to render it more founding, 
as well as more bright : Such is Tin of Antimony, Pewter, &c. 
See Pewter, t&c. 

Refining of Iron, begins likewife by the melting it. See Iron 
and Iron-Works. 

The greater Degree of Fuflon the Mineral has, the more the 
Metal is purified : But this firft Fufion is not fufficient. — To ren- 
der the Iron malleable, and fit it to endute the File, it muft be 
meited afecond time; then forged or beaten a long time with 
huge heavy Hammers, wrought by the Water ; then heated in the 
Fire, and at laft reduced on the Anvil, into Bars of feveral Thick- 
neffes. See Forging. 

The more the Iron is heated in the Fire ; and the more 'tis 
beaten, whether hot or cold, the finer it becomes. See Iron. 

Steel is only Iron refined to a great Degree by heating it, with 
fome other Ingredients which clofe up the Pores, and foften the 
Grain thereof. See Steel. 

Refining of Lead, is perform'd like that of mod: other im- 
pettect Metals, by frequent Meltings, ftill fcumming it e're it be 
cold, and calling in Tallow, and otherKinds of Fat. 

They alfo make Allays of Lead ; not to refine it, but to fee 
if it be pure, and without Mixture of any other Metal. See 
Lead. 

Refining of Sugar.— The Operation is begun by feveral ftrong 
Lixiviums or Lyes of Lime-Water and Eggs, Shells and all, mix'd 
and beaten together. 

This firft Renting is perform'd in the Caribees and other 
Places where the Sugar-Canes are cultivated; and only ferves for 
the brown or coarfer Sugars. 

When thefe arc imported into Europe, the Sugar-Bakers take 
them up, and refine them further, by a fecond Operation, or 
rather a Repetition ot the firft. 

To render the Sugar very fine, fit for Confections, they ufu- 
ally give it a third Refining; wherein they only ufe the Whites of 
Eggs, and their Shells beaten together, and thrown into the melt- 
ed Sugar; which is call'd clarifying the Sugar. See Sugar. 

Refining of Salt-petre.—The Salt being put in an Earthen 
or Iron Veflel, as much Spring-Water is pour'd on it as fuffices 
to diffolve it. The VefTel is then put over a gentle Fire; and as 
foon as the Water begins to boil, Alumn-Powder is thrown into 
it : The Proportion is, one Pound of Alumn to 128 Pound of 
Salt-petre ; and a little Vinegar is added. As it boils, the Scum 
is to be taken off; and thus is it refined. See Salt-petre. 

For the Refining of other Matters, as Camphor, Vermillion, Sul- 
phur, Lapis, Salt, Borax, &c. See Camphor, Vermillion, 
Sulphur, Salt, drc. 
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REFLECTION, or Reflexion, in Mechanicks, the re- 
turn, or regreffive Motion of a Moveable occafioned by the 
Refiftance of a Body, which hindered its purfuing its former 
Direction. See Motion, Resistence, <&c. 

Tis controverted, whether there be any, Moments Reft or 
Interval between the Incidence and the Refleclion ? For the Af- 
firmative, ftand the Peripatetics, and all who conceive the re- 
flecled Motion to be different from the Incident one of the fame 
Body.— The Motion of Incidence, according to thefe Authors, 
is wholly loft and deftroyed by the Refiftence of the Obftacle 
ftruck againft ; and the moveable is thus render'd abfolutely qui- 
efcent in the Point of Contact ; till a new Motion ot Reflexion 
is produced therein, from a contrary Caufe. 

The Cartefans affert the Negative ; abfolutely denying any Reft 
at all between the Incidence and Refleclion: Urging, that if the 
Motion were once deftroyed, though but for a Moment, there 
would be nothing to excite it again; but the Body would per- 
fevere in that new State, as much as if it had been at Reft a 
thoufand Years. See Rest and Lain of Nature. 
• Accordingly, Rohault, and others, define Refleclion to be no other 
than a Change of Determination; or a Continuation of the for- 
mer Motion in a new Direction. See Determination, 

&c. 



As, fay they, a Pendulum, when arrived at itsgteateftSweep, 
does not flop ; fo a hard Body, ftriking on another hard one, 
does not reft, but purfues its Motion the contrary Way, accord- 
ing to the eftablillied Law of Nature ; and this trom the imme- 
diate Influence or Impulfe of the Caufe that firft moved it.— 
But this Doctrine is now generally let afide. 

Refleclion is conceiv'd by the lateft and beft Authors, as a Mo- 
tion peculiar to elaftic Bodies, whereby, after ftriking on others 
which they cannot remove, they recede, or turn back, by' their 
elaftic Power. See Elastic Bodies. 

On this Principle it is aflerted, that there may be, and is a 
Period of Reft between the Incidence and Refleclion ; fince the 
reflected Motion is t not a Continuation of the other, but a new 
Motion, arifing from a new Caufe or Principle, viz.. the Power 
of Elafticity. See Elasticity. 

'Tis one of the great Laws of Refleclion, that the Angle a re- 
flecled Body makes with the Plane of the rebelling Obftacle, is e- 
qual to that wherein it ftruck on that Obftacle. S'ee Angle and 
Incidence. 

For tlx feveral Laws of Motion obferisedm the Reflection of 
Bodies, fee the Article Percussion. 

Reflection of the Rays of Light, in Opticks, is a Motion 
of the Rays, whereby, after impinging on the folid Parts of Bo- 
dies, or rather, after a very near approach thereto, they recede 
or are driven therefrom. See Reflexibility. 

The Refleclion of the Rays of Light from the Surfaces of Bo- 
dies, is the means whereby they become Vilibie. See Vision. 

And the Difpofition of Bodies to reflect this or that Kind of 
Rays moft copioufly, is the Cauie of their being of this or 
that Colour. See Colour. 

The Refleclion of Light from the Surfaces of Mirrors, makes 
the Subject of Catoptricks. See Catoptricks. 

The Refleclion of L\ght,Sh- Ifaachas fhewn,isnot effected by the 
Rays ftriking 011 the very Parts of the Bodies; but by fome Power 
of the Body equally diffufed throughout its whole Surface, where- 
by it acts upon the Ray, by attracting or repelling it without any 
immediate Contact. See Ray. 

This Power he fliews to be the fame whereby, in other Cir- 
cumftances, the Rays are refracted; and whereby they are at 
firft emitted from the lucid Body. See Light. 

The Arguments he produces to this Purpoie are as follow. 

1". Becaufe the Surfaces of poliilied Glaifes, which to the Eye 
appear fmooth, are yet in reality very rugged and uneven ; (po- 
lilning being nothing but the grating, fcratching, and breaking of 
the coarfer Protuberances, by means of Sand, Glafs, Putty, or 
TripolyJ. If the Rays of Light, therefore, were reflefled by 
ftriking on the folid Parts of the Glafs, the Reflections would ne- 
ver be fo accurate as we find they are ; but the Rays would even 
be as much fcatter'd by the mod polifh'd Glafs, as by the rough- 
eft.— It remains, therefore, a Problem, how Glafs' poliilied by 
fretting Subftances, can reflect Light fo regularly as it does; 
which Problem is fcarce otherwife to be folved than by fayum-, 
that the Reflexion of a Ray is effected, not by a tingle Point of 
the reflecling Body, but by fome Power of the whole Body, e- 
venly diffufed all over its Surface, and by which it acts on a Ray 
without immediate Contaft : For that the Parts of Bodies do aft 
upon Light at a Diftance, is already fhewn under the Article 
Inflection. 

2 . If the Colours fcparated by a Ptifm placed at the Entrance 
of a Beam of Light into a darkened Room, be fucceflively caft 
on a fecond Prifm placed at a greater Diftance from the for- 
mer, in fuch manner as that they all tail alike, or with an equal 
obliquity upon it; the fecond Prifm may be fo inclined to the 
incident Rays, that thofe which ate of a blue Colour fhall be all 
refielted by it, and yet thofe of a red Colour pretty copioufly 
tranfmitted— Now, if the Reflexion were caufed by the Parts of 
the Air or Glafs, we would ask, why, at the fame Obliquity of 
Incidence, the blue fhould wholly impinge on thofe Parts fo as 
to be all reflecled, and yet the red find Pores enough to be in a 
great Meafure tranfmitted? 

3 . Where two Glaifes touch one another, there is no fallible 
Reflexion, and yet we fee no Reafon why the Rays fhould not 
impinge on the Parts of the Giafs, as much when contiguous to 
other Glafs, as when contiguous to Air. 

4°. When the top of a Water-Bubble, by the continual fub- 
fidmg and exhaling of the Water, grows very thin, there is fuch 
a little, and almoft infallible Quantity of Light replied from ir, 
that it appears intenfely black ; whereas round about that black 
Spot, where the Water is thicker, the Reflexion is lb ftrong as to 
make the Water fecm very white. — Nor is it only at the leaft 
thicknefs of thin Plates or Bubbles, that thete is no manifeft Re- 
fieclion,bat at many other tbickneffes, gradually greater and greater. 
For in one of our Author's Obfcrvations the Rays of the fame 
Colour were by turns ttanfinitted at one thicknefs, and reflecled 
at another thicknefs, foran indeterminate Number of Succellions: 
And yet in the Superficies of the thinned Body, where it is of 
one thicknefs, there are as many other Parts for Ravs to impinge 
one, as where it is of any other thicknefs. 

5 . If red and and blue Rays, feparated by a Prifm, fall fucceflive- 
ly on a thin Plate of any pellucid Matter, whole thicknefs in- 
creafes in continual Proportion, (fuch as a Plate of Ait between 
two Glaffes, the one Plane and the other a little Convex) the 

fame 
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fame Plate will, in the fame Part, repli all the Rays of one Co- 
lour, and tranfmit all thole of the otner ; but in different Parts, 
will repli the Rays of one and the fame Colour, at one tbick- 
nefs, and tranfmit them at another,- and thus alternately, and in 
infinitum— Now it can never be imagined that at one Place the 
Rays which, for Inftance, exhibit a blue Colour, fhould have the 
Fortune to ftrike on the folid Parts, and thofe which exhibit a 
Red to hit on the void Parts of the Body; and at another Place, 
where the Body is either a little thicker, or a little thinner, that 
on the contrary the Blue fhould hit on the Pores, andtheRed upon 
the folid Parts. 

ija. In the Paffage of Light out of Glafs into Air, there is a 
Repxion as ftrong as in its Paffage out of Air into Glafs, or ra- 
ther a little ftronger, and by many Degrees ftronger than in its 
Paffage out of Glafs into Water. 

Now it feems improbable that Air fhould have more repBing 
Parts than Water or Glafs : But if that fhould be fuppofed, yet 
it will avail nothing; for the Repxiox is as ftrong or ftronger when 
the Air is drawn from the Glafs by the Air-Pump, as when it is 
adjacent to it. — If any fhould here objed, on Des Carte's Hypo- 
thefls, that though the Air be drawn out, there is a fubtle Mat- 
ter remaining to fupply its Place, which being of a denfer Kind, 
is better fitted for the Repxion of Light than any other Body : 
Belidc that we have elfewhere (hewn fuch fubtle Matter to be 
fictitious; and that fuppoiingitsExiftence, and its replling Power, 
no Light could ever have been propagated, but muft have been 
all replied back to the lucid Body, immediately after it was firft 
emitted ; The following Experiment does evidently convict it of 
fallity. 

f. It Light in its Paffage out of Glafs into Air ftrike more 
obliquely than at an Angle of 40 or 4.1 Degrees, it is wholly re- 
plied, it lefs obliquely it is in great Meafure tranfmitted.— Now 
it is not to be imagined, that Light at one Degree of obliquity 
fhould meet with Pores enough in the Air to tranfmit the grea- 
ter Part of it, and at another Degree fhould meet with nothing 
but Parts to repll it wholly ; efpccially conlidering that in its 
Palfage out of Air into Glafs, how oblique foever be its Inci- 
dence, it finds Pores enough in the Glafs to tranfmit a great Part 
of it. — It any fuppofe that it is not replied by the Air, but by 
the outmolt fuperricial Parts of the Glafs, there is dill the fame 
Difficulty : Belides, that fuch a Suppolition is unintelligible, and 
will alfo appear to be falfe by applying Water behind fbme Part 
of the Glals inftead of Air: For fb, in a convenient obliquity of 
the Rays, fuppofe of 4; or 45. Degrees, at which they are all re- 
plied where the Air is adjacent to the Glafs; they (hall be in 
great Mealure tranfmitted where the Water is adjacent to it : 
Which argues, that their Reflexion or Tranfmiffion depends on 
the Conftitution of the Air and Water behind the Glafs, and not 
on the ftriking of the Rays upon the Parts of the Glafs; the Rays 
not being replied 'ii\ they have reached the laft Part of the Sur- 
face, and are begun to go out. For if in going out they fall up- 
on the Surface of Oil or Water, they proceed; the Attradion 
of the Glafs being balanced by an equal Force the contrary 
Way; and prevented from having its erfed by the Attraction of 
the Liquor adhering to it : But if the Rays in palling out of this 
laft Surface fall into a Vacuum which has no Attraction, ' or into 
Air which has but little, not enough to coun'er-balance the effed 
of the Glafs ; in this Cafe the Attradion of the Glafs draws them 
back, and repels them. 

This will appear ftill more evident, by laying two Glafs Prifms, 
or the objeit Glalles of two Teiefcopes, the one Plane and the 
other a little Convex, upon each other, fo as they may neither 
touch, nor yet be too far a-part. For that Light which falls on 
the hind Surface of the firft Glafs, where the GlalTes are not a- 
bove t ~Jt~ Part of an Inch a-part, will be tranfmitted through 
the Surface, andthrough the Air or Vacuum between the Glafles, 
and pals into the fecond Glafs : But if the fecond GlaS be taken 
away, then the Light palling out of the fecond Surface of the 
firft Glafs into the Air or Vacuum, will not proceed but return 
into the tint Glafs, and be replied. 

Whence it follows, that the Rays are drawn backagain by fome 
Force in the firft Glafs; there being nothing elfe to occafion their 
return.— And hence too, it follows, that the RepBion is not 
effected by means of any fubrle Matter, contiguous to the hind 
Surface, according to the Principles of Dei Cartes; fince that 
Matter ought to reflet! them when the Glafles were nearly con- 
tiguous, as well as when the fecond Glafs is quite removed. 

La ftfy> If it be ask'd how fome of the Rays come to be re- 
plied, and others tranfmitted : And why they are nor all alike re- 
Plied; fuppofmg the RepBion owing to the Action of the whole 
Surface? The fame great Author Chews, that there are both in 
the Rays of Light, and in the Bodies themfelves, certain Vibrations, 
(or tome fuch Property) imprefs'd on the Rays, by the Action 
either of the Luminary that emits them, or of the Bodies that re- 
PO them; by means whereof it happens that thofe Rays in that 

art of their Vibration which confpires with the Motion of the 

a , tB ° f 'he Body, enter the Body, are refraded and tranfmit- 

> hut thole in a contrary Part of their Vibration reflected. 

ee \ior ation ant j Medium. See alfo Refraction and 

* '-.'NSMlssioN. 

nwS d ' f thacev «yRayof Light.in itsPaffage through any refrad- 
g urtace,is put into a certain tranfient Conftitution or State, which 



in the Progrefs of the Ray returns at equal Intervals, and difpofcj 
the Ray at each return to be eaffly tranfmitted through the next 
refraBmg Surface; and between each Return to be ealily rePBed 
by it. ' J 

Thefe alternate Dirpofitions, which Sir tfiac Newton calls fits 
of eafy Reflexion, and of eafy Tranfmijfto,,, he accounts for by fup- 
pofmg that the Rays of Light, in imping ng on Bodies, excite 
Vibrations therein, which happening to move falter than the 
Kays, when a Ray is in that Part of the Vibration which con- 
fpires with its Motion, it paffes through; but when in the con- 
trary Part of the Vibration, is beat back again : Whence every 
Ray is fucceftively difpofed to be ealily repaid, or eaffly tranf- 
mitted, by every Vibration which overtaKes it. See Trans- 
mission. 

Reelection, in Catoptricks, is the return of a Ray of Light 
from the poliflr'd Surface of aSpeculum or Mirrour, diiven thence 
by fome Power refiding therein. See Mirrour and Catop- 
tricks. 

The Ray thus returned is called a Repx, or replied Raj, or 
Ray of Repxion ; and the Point of the Speculum whence the re- 
turn commences, the Point of Repxion. 

Thus the Ray AB (Tab. Optickt, Fig. 26.) proceeding from the 
Radiant A, and ftriking on the Point of theSpeculum B ; being 
returned thence to C ; BC rcprefents the replied Rap and B 
the Point of Repxion : In refped whereor AB reprcfents the 
Incident Ray, or Ray of Incidence, and B the Point of Incidence. 
See Point and Ray. 

Again, a Line as CG drawn from any Point as C of the replied 
Ray BC, perpendicular to the Speculum, is call'd the Catbetus of 
Repxion, or Catbetus of tbe Eye: As a Line AF, drawn from 
the Radiant Perpendicular to the Speculum, is call'd the Catbetus 
of Incidence. See CathetUS. 

Of the two Augles which the refleliedRay BC makes with the 
Mirrour, the fmaiieft, CBE, is called the single of Repxiox : As, 
of the two Angles the incident Ray makes with the Speculumy 
the fmaiieft ABD is called the Angle of Incidence. See Angle. 

If the Mirrour be either Concave, or Convex, the fmaiieft 
Angles the Ray makes with a Tangent to the Point of RepBi- 
on and Incidence, are the Angles of Reft xion and Incidence. 

The Angle CBH which the replied Ray makes with a Perpen- 
dicular to the Point of R ft liion, is call'd the Inclination of tbe re- 
fietted Rays ; as the Angle ABH is called the Inclination ot theferi- 
dent Ray. 

lbs General Laws of Reflection. 

1°. If a Ray of Light be replied from a Speculmn of any form; 
tbe Angle of Incidence is ever equal to the Angle of F.rfl liion.— 
This Law obtains in Percullions of all Kinds of Bodies, and con- 
fequently muft do fo in thofe of Light. See Laivs of Per- 
cussion. 

It might therefore be here aflumed as an Axiom : But 'tis of 
that Importance, and its Demonftration fo beautiful, that we 
cannot omit it — Suppofe, then, DC (Fig. 54.) an incident Ray, 
propagated from the Radiant A : Here, though the Motion of the 
Ray be fimplc, yet its Determination in the Line DC being ob- 
lique with refpect to the Obftacle, is really compounded of two 
Determinations; the one along DE, the other along DG. See 
Compound Motion. 

The Force along DC, therefore is equal to the two Forces a- 
long DG and DH. But the Obftacle GF only oppofes one of 
the Determinations; viz. that along DG, (for it cannot oppofe 
a Determination Parallel to it felf, as DE ;) therefore only the 
Force along DG will be loft by the ftroke ; that along DH or GC 
remaining entire.— But a Body perfectly Elaftic, (fuch as we fup- 
pofe the Ray of Light) will recover by its Elaiticity, the 
force ic loft by the Shock. See Elasticity. 

The Ray, therefore, will recover the Force DG or CH. 
Thus, retaining both its Forces, and both its former Determina- 
tions HC and CF; after Percuflion; it will be impell'd along 
CF and CH, by the fame Forces as before along DH and DG. 
By its compound Motion, therefore, ic will defcribe the right 
Line CE, and that in the fame time as DC; and HE and DH 
will be equal, as being defcribed by the fame Force. Now, the 
two Triangles DCH and CHE are equal, and confequently their 
fimilar Angles equal. Since then, HCA=HCF; DCA the An- 
gle of Incidence, is equal to ECF the Angle of RepBion. Q_ 

This Law is confirmed in Light b'y an eafy Experiment. For 
a Ray of the Sun falling on a Mirror, in a dark Room, through 
a little Hole; you'll have the Pleafure to fee it rebound, fo as to 
make the Angle of- Repxion equal to that of Incidence. See 
Camera Qbfcura. 

The fame may be lliewn various other Ways : Thus, e. gr. 
Placing a Semicircle FIG (Tab. Oplids, Fig. 26.) on a Mirror 
DE, its Centre on B, and its Limb Perpendicular to the Specu- 
lum; and afltiming equal Arches, FaandGr; place an Object 
in A, and the Eye in C : Then will the Object be feen by a 
Ray replied from the Point B. And if B be cover'd, the Ob- 
jed will ceafe to be feen. 

Hence, i°. If a Ray of Light, as HB, fall Perpendicularly on 
the Surface of a Speculum DE, it will be replied back upon it 
felf. 2 . From, 
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&*. From the fame Point of a Speculum. feveralRays cannot 
be repcled to the fame Poinr ; for in that Cafe all the feveral 
Angles of Repclion would be equal to the fame Angle of Inci- 
dence ; which is abfurd. 

3°. One Ray as AB cannot be refktledio two or more Points; 
for in that Cafe all its Angles of Repclion would be equal to the 
fame Angle of Incidence ; which is as abfurd as before. See Ra- 
diant. 

II. Each Point of a Speculum repels Rajs falling on it, from each 
Part of an ObjeS. 

Hence, lince feveral Rays coming from feveral Parts of a ra- 
diant Object, cannot be rege&ed from the fame Point of a Spe- 
culum to the lame Point; the Rays that flow from different 
Points of the Objed, are feparate after Repclion: And hence 
each Ray fhews the Point whence it proceeded. See Vision. 

On this Principle it is that the Rays replied from Mirrours or 
Looking-Glaffes, exhibit the Appearances of Objects placed be- 
fore them. See Looking-Glass. 

And hence we eahly conceive why rough Bodies exhibit no 
Images; in regard they reflect the Light in fuch Manner as to 
confound Rays which proceed from different Points, by means 
of their Eminences and Cavities, their alternate Rifings and Fal- 
lings.— But for this, ail hard Bodies would be Mirrors. 

III. If the EyeC, and the radiant Point A change Places ; the 
Point will continue to radiate upon the Eye, in the fame Courfe or 
Path as before. 

For it the Object be removed from A to C, it will ftill radi- 
ate on its former Point of Reflexion B ; but there can be but one 
right Line drawn between the two Points G and D ; and the 
Rays are right Lines. Theretore that which was before the Ray 
of Rcpxion, will now be the Ray of Incidence; and fince it will 
be repcled under the lame Angle as that under which it fell, 
that which was beiore the Ray of Incidence, will, now be the 
Ray of Reflexion. So that the Object removed to C, will radi- 
ate on the Lye placed in A, by the right Lines CB and BA. 
g. e. d. 

Hence, an Object is feen by the rcpfiedRay AB, with the Eye 
placed in A, the fame, as if the Eye were in AC, and the Ob- 
ject in A. 

The Truth of this Theorem is Co eafily confirm'd by Experi- 
ment, that fome, with Euclid, affume it as a Principle; and 
demonftrate the great Law of Repclion therefrom. — Thus : Sup- 
pofe the Angle of Incidence a little greater than the Angle of Re- 
pclion; then will the Angle ABF be greater than that CBE. 
Wherefore, changing the Places of the Eye and the Object, the 
Angle CBE will become the Angle of Incidence; and therefore 
CBE greater than ABF, by the Suppofitiou. So that the fame 
Angle ABF will be both greater and fmaller than the other CBE ; 
which being abfurd, ABE cannot be greater than CBE. — The fame 
Abfurdity will follow, if you fuppofe the Angle of Incidence lefs 
than the Angle of Repclion. — Since then the Angle of Incidence 
can neither be greater nor lefs than that of Repclion, it muft be 
equal to it. 

IV. The Plane of Refleclimi, that is, the Plane wherein the In- 
cident and reflected Ray are found, is perpendicular to the Surface 
of the Speculum ; and in fpherical Specula paffes through the Centre. 

Hence the Cathetus both of Incidence and Repxion is in the 
Plane of Repclion. 

That the Plane of Repclion is perpendicular to the Speculum, is af- 
fum'd by Euclid, Alhascon, and others, as a Principle, without 
any Demonflration ; as being evident from all Observation and 
Experiment. 

IV. The Image of an Objecl feen in a Mirror, is in the Cathetus 
of Incidence. 

This the Antients affumed as a Principle: And, hence, fince the 
Image is certainly in the repcled Ray, they infer'd it muft ap- 
pear in the Point of Concourfe of the repcled Ray with the Ca- 
thetus of Incidence; which indeed holds univerfally in plane and 
ipherical Mirrors, and ufuaily in concave ones; a few Cafes 
only excepted, as is fhewn by Kepler. 

For the particular Laws of Reflection, arifing from the Cir~ 
cumpances of the feveral Kinds of Specula, or Mirrors, Plane, Con-, 
cave, Convex, &c. fee .them laid down under the Article Mir- 
ror. 

Reflection of the Moon, is a Term ufed by fome Authors, 
for what we otherwife call her Variation ; being the third Inequa- 
lity in her Motion, whereby her true Place out of the Quadra- 
tures, differs from her Place twice equated. See Moon. 

Reflection is alfo uied in the Copernican Syftem, for the 
Diftance of the Pole from the Horizon of the Disk; which is 
the fame thing as the Sun's Declination in the Ptolemaick Syftem. 
See Declination. 

Reflection is alfo figuratively ufed for an Operation of the 
Mind, whereby, turning as it were back upon it felf, it makes it 
felf and its own Operations its Objed ; and confiders or con- 
templates the Manner, Order, and Laws, which it obferves in 
Perceiving, Reafoning, Willing, Judging, Doubting, Believing, 
dre. and frames it felf new Ideas of the Relations difcover'd there- 
in. See Soul, Faculty, Perception, Idea, &c. 

REFLEX, Reflect, in Painting, is underftood of thofe 
Places in a Picture which are fuppofed to be illumined byaLight 
repcled from fome other Body reprefented in the fame Piece. 
See Light. 



Or Repxes may be defined thofe Places which befide the ge- 
neral Light that illumines the whole Piece, receive fbme particu- 
lar Light, from their Situation with refpect to fome more illu- 
mined poliihed Body that refleds Part of the Rays it receives 
upon them. See Colour. 

Repxes ate Icarce fenfible except in the fhadowed Parts.— The 
Management of the Reflexes requires a world of Accuracy and 
Skill.— All reflected Light is fuppofed to carry with it Part of 
the Colour of the Body which rijfLds it; fo that thofe Places 
which receive this Light, muft have their Colours mix'd or 
tinged with that Colour. But the fame Place may receive Re- 
pxes from different Objeds, differently colour'd, and thofe again 
receive Repxes from others.— The Painter therefore muft have a 
View to every Circumftance of the Colour, Light and Pofition 
of each Figure ; muft confider what effed each has on other, and 
purfue Nature through all the Variety of Mixtures. See Clair- 
Obfcure. 

Reflex Vifion, or Reflected Vifion, is that performed by 
means of Rays refleded from the polifli'd Surfaces of Objeds to 
the Eye. See Vision and Reflection. t 

Reflex Vipn is the Subject of Catoptricks. See Catop- 
tricks. 

Under Repx Vifion come all the Phenomena of Specula or 
Mirrors of ail Kinds. See Mirror. 

REFLEXIBILITY" of the Rajs of Light, is that Property 
whereby they are difpofed to be repcled. See Reflection. 

Or it is their Difpolition to be turned back in the fame Me- 
dium, from any other Medium on whofe Surface they fall. 

Hence thofe Rays are faid to be more ox lefs Repxible, which are 
returned back more or lefs eafily under the fame Incidence. See 
Ray. 

Thus if Light pafs out of Glafs into Air, and by being incli- 
ned more and more to the common Surface of the Glafs into 
Air, begins at length to be totally reflected by that Surface ; thofe 
Sorts of P*ays which at like Incidences are refleded moft copi- 
oufly ; or the Rays which by inclining begin fooneft to be totady 
reflected, are moft Repxible. 

That the Rays of Light are endued with different Degrees of 
Repxibilitj, was firft difcovered by Sir lfaac Newton ; and is 
fhewn by the following Experiment.— Applying a Prifm DFE, 
(Tab. Opticis, Fig. 55.) whofe Angles are each 45 . to the Aper- 
ture C of a darkened Room, in fuch manner as that the Light 
is refleded from the Bafe in G : The Violet Rays are feen firft 
refleded in HG; the other Ray continuing ftill rcfraded in IK. 
—After the Violet, the Blue are all refraded, then the Green, &c. 
See Prism. 

Hence it appears, that the differently colour'd Rays, differ in 
Degree of Repxibilitj. See Colour. 

From other Experiments it appears, that thofe Rays which are 
moft repxible, are alfo moft refrangible. See Refrangi- 
bility. 

REFLUX of the Sea, the Ebbing of the Water; or its return 
from the Shore. See Ebb. 

It is thus call'd, as being the oppofite Motion to the Flood, 
or Flux. See Flux and Tide. 

REFORM, a Re-eftablifhment or Revival of a former neg- 
leded Difcipline; or a Correction of reigniug Abufes. See Re- 
formation. 

The Term is much ufed in a Monadic Senfe, for the reducing 
an Order or Congregation of Religious to the antient Severity of 
the Rule, from which it had gradually fwerved; or even for the 
improving on the antient Rule and Inftitution it felf, and volun- 
tarily making it more ievere. See Order and Religious. 

In the like Senfe the Order of St. Bernard is faid to be only a 
Reform of that of St. Benediff. See Bernardine and Bene- 
dicts. 

To Reform, in a military Senfe, is to reduce a Company, 
Regiment, or other Body of Men, either by disbanding the whole, 
or only breaking a Part, and retaining the reft; orfometimes by 
incorporating them in other Regiments. 

Hence Reformado, a Reformed Officer, or one whofe Troop 
or Company is fupprefs'd in a Reform, and he continued either 
in whole or half Pay, doing Duty in the Regiment. 

A Reformed Captain on Foot follows the Company, and affifts 
the Handing Officer as a fecond ; but ftill maintains his Degree 
and Precedence. See Captain. 

REFORMATION, the AS of Reforming, or Correding an 
Error, or Abufe in Religion, Difcipline, (ire. 

The Reformation of the Roman Calendar by Pope Gregorj, was 
effeded in the Year 1582. chiefly by theAdvice of Ahjfius Li- 
lius, and Clavius, See Calendar. 

The Reformation of Religion, called by Way of Eminence, the 
Reformation, was begun by the Eledor of Saxmj, at the Sollici- 
tation of Luther, about the middle of the fixteenth Century. 
See Lutheranism. 

King Henrj VIII. of England, happening to have then a Pique 
againft Pope Clement VII. by reafon of his pcrfifting in not al- 
lowing of his Divorce from Queen Catherine of Aufria, fell in 
with the Torrent, abolifhed the Pope's Supremacy, feiz'd the 
Monafteries, and other ReligiousHoufcs; and divided their Lands 
among the Nobility and Gentry. 

In 
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In every thing elie he perfevered a Papift. — So that the Refor- 
mation went on but lamely in his time. — Under his Son Edward 
VI. it went much further ; but was all undone again by his Suc- 
ccflbr Queen Mary, who re-eftabliihed the antientSuperftitions. 

But the Executions of above 500 People, who were burnt for 
the Proteftant Faith in the five Years of her Reign, Jo alienated 
the People from Popery, that Queen Elizabeth, her Sifter, found 
it no hard Matter to carry the Reformation to its full Length; 
and to fettle it on the Foot whereon it now Hands among us. See 
Protestant, Calvinist, &c. 

Right of Reformation, Jus Reformations, is a Rightwhich 
the Princes oi Germany claim to reform the Church in their re- 
ipective Territories ; as being inverted with the fpiritual as well 
as the temporal Power. 

The Jus Reformations is annex'd to the Principality ; by this 
they have the Power of Confcience, the Difpolition of Ecclefi- 
aftical Revenues, &c. as they enjoy'd the fame at the Treaty of 
jMunfier in 1624. 

REFRACTED Ray, or Ray of Refraction. SeeRAY 
and Refraction. 

Refracted Dials, are fuch as fhew the Hour by means of 
feme refracting tranfparent Fluid. See Dial. 

If a Pin or Stick be fet up, or any Point be affign'd in a con- 
cave Bowl or Dilh, lor the Centre of the Dial ; and a horizontal 
Dial be applied over the lame ; aligning the meridian Line on 
the Edges of the Bowl ; and marking out the reft of the Hour 
Lines alfo on the Edges of the Bowl : Then taking alvay the 
horizontal Dial, and elevating a String or Thread from the End 
of the faid Pin over the meridian Line, as much as is the Lati- 
tude or Elevation of the Pole of the Place. — Then, by bringing 
the Thread to call a Shadow on any Hour-Point formerly mark'd 
out en the Edges of the Bowl, by a Candle or the like ; that 
Shade in the Bowl is the true Hour-Line : And if the Bowl be 
full of Water, & c. when this is done ; it will never fhew the true 
Hour b/ the Shadow of the Top of the Pin, but when filled again 
with the fame Liquor. 

P.EFR ACTION, in Mechanicks, the Deviation of amoving 
Body from its direct Courfe, by reafon oi the different Denfity 
of the Medium it moves in ; or a Fiexion and Change of Deter- 
mination, occafioned by a Body's falling obliquely out of one 
Medium into another of a different Denfity. See Medium. 

Thus a Ball A, {Tab. Mechanicks, F/g. 52.) moving in the Air 
in the Line AB, and falling obliquely on the Surface of the Wa- 
ter CD, does not proceed ftraight to E, but deviates or is inflected 
to B.— Again, if the Ball moving in Water in the fame Line 
AB fhould fall obliquely on a Surface of Air CD,- it will not 
proceed ftraight to E, nor yet deflect to F, but to G. 

Now the Defledion in each Cafe is call'd the Refratlion; and 
the two Cafes are diftinguifhed by means of the Perpendicular 
MI; rhat, BG being called Refratlion towards the Perpendicular, or 
to the Axis of RefraSion; and the other BF, Refratlion from the 
Perpendicular, ox from the Axis of Refratlion. 

Thefe Refractions are fuppofed to arife hence, that the Ball ar- 
rivng at B, in the firft Cafe, finds more Refiftance from the Side 
O, i. e. from the Side of the Water, than from the Side P, or 
that of the Air ; and in the latter more Refiftance from the Side 
P, which is now the Side of the Water, than the Side O which 
is that of the Air. 

In effed the great Law of Refratlion which holds in all Bodies, 
and all Mediums, is, That a Body palling obliquely out of a lefs 
into a more refuting Medium, is refracted from the Perpendicular; 
and in palling out of a more into a lefs refitting Medium, is re- 
fracted towards the Perpendicular. 

Hence the Rays of Light falling oat of Air into Water are re- 
fracted towards the Perpendicular;; whereas a Ball thrown into 
the Water is refracted from it; by realbn Water, which relifts 
the Motion of Light lefs than Air, relifts that of the Ball more : 
Or, to fpeak more juftiy, by reafon Water, by its greater At- 
traction, accelerates the Motion of the Rays of Light more than 
Air does: For that this is the true Caufe of Refratlion, at le^tft 
in Light, fliall be lliewn under Refraction of Light. 

To have a Body refraBed, 'tis neceffary it fall obliquely on the 
fecond Medium. — In perpendicular Incidences there is no Re- 
fratlion. 

Vojfius, indeed, and Snellius imagined they had obferved a per- 
pendicular Ray of Light undergo a Refratlion ; a perpendicular 
Object appearing in the Water nearer than in reality it was : But 
this was to attribute that to a Refraction of the perpendicular Rays, 
which was owing to the divergency of the oblique Rays after Re- 
fratlion, from a nearer Point. 

Yet is there a manifeft Refratlion even of perpendicular Rays 
found in If and Cryftal. See Ifland Crystal. 

Rohault adds, that though an oblique Incidence be neceffary in 
ah other Mediums we know of; yet the Obliquity mult not 
" c ^ ea a certain Degree.— If it do, the Body will not penetrate 
the Medi urrl; but be rcj??cfe/, inftead of refraBed.— Thus Cannon 

f h\\7 CS ^ n Pg cmenrs ' falling very obliquely on the Surface 
o the \\ 3terj are orj f ervec i to mount; a _l ft again, and frequent- 
ly to iweep the Men from off' the oppofite Decks : And the like 
happens to the little Stones wherewith Children make their Ducks 
and Drakes. 

The Antients confounded RefraSion with Reflexion; and 'twas 



Sir Ifaac Newton, who firft taught us the Difference between 
them.— He ihews withall, that there is a good deal of Analogy be 
tween them; and particularly in the Cafe of Light. See Re- 
flection and Refraction of Light. 

The Laws of Refratlion of the Rays of Light in Mediums 
differently terminated, i. e. whofe Surfaces are Plain, Concave, 
Convex, &c. make the Subject of Dioptricks. See Diop- 

TRICKS. 

By Refratlion it is that Convex Glades, or Lens's colled the 
Rays, magnify Objects, Burn, 6-c. and that concave Lens's dif- 
perfe the Rays, diminifh Objeds, <S-c. See Lens's, Convex, 
and Concave. 

Hence the Foundation of Microfcopes, Telefcopes, &c. See 
Microscope and Telescope, &c. 

By Refratlion it is, that all remote Objects are feen out of 
their real Places; particularly, that the heavenly Bodies arc ap- 
parently higher than they are in reality, ire. See Apparent and 
Place. See alfo Refraction Agronomical. 

Refraction of Light, in Opticks, is an inflexion or deviati- 
on of the Rays from their rectilinear Courfe upon falling obliquely 
out of one Medium into another, of a different Denfity. SeeRAY. 

The Refratlion of Light Sir Ifaac Newton ihews is not per- 
form'd by the Rays falling on the very Surface of Bodies ; buc 
without any Cositatl, by the Action of fome Power of the Bo- 
dies equally diffufed throughout their Surfaces ; by which fame 
Power acting in other Circumftances, they are alfo emitted and 
reflected. See Light. 

The fame Arguments whereby we have proved that Rcfectim 
is perform'd without immediate Contact, go a great way towards 
demonftrating the fame of Refratlion : To which may be added 
rhe following ones. 

1°. Becaufe if when Light falls out of Glafs into Air, with the 
utmoft Obliquity it will be tranfmitted at, it be then made to fall 
a little more obliquely, it becomes wholly reflected.— For, the 
Power of the Glafs after it have refracted Light emerging as ob- 
liquely as poffible, fuppofing the Rays to fall itill more obliquely, 
will be too llrong to let any of the Rays pafs; confequently, in- 
ftead of being refracled they will be all reflected. 

2 . Becaufe in thin Lamella:, or Plates of Glafs, Light is re- 
flected and refraBed fcveral times alternately, as the tbicknefs of 

the Lamella: increafes in arithmetical Progreffion For here it 

depends on the thicknefs of the Lamina which of the two it fliall 
do; whether relied it, or let it be tranfmitted. 

3°. Becaufe whereas the Powers of other Bodies both to reflect 
and refract Light are very nearly Proportional to their Denfities ; 
yet unctuous and fulphurous Bodies are found to reflect more 
ftrongly than according to their Denfities.— For as the Rays act 
more ftrongly on thofe Bodies to kindle them, than on others ,- 
fo do they, again, by their mutual Attradion, ad more ftrongly 
on the Rays to refratl them. 

Laftly, Becaufe not only thofe Rays tranfmitted through Glafs 
are found to be refracled, but alio thofe Daffing in the Air, or in a 
Vacuum near its Extremities, or even near the Extremes of many 
Opake Bodies, e. gr. the Edge of a Knife, undergo a (imilar In- 
flexion, from the Attraction of the Body. See Inflection. 

The manner wherein Refratlion is perform'd by meer Attracti- 
on, without Contact, may be thus accounted for Suppofe HI 

(lab. Opticks, Fig. 56.) the Boundary of two Mediums, N and O • 
the firft the Rarer, e.gr.Aii; the fecond the Denier, e. gr. Glafs - 
the Attradion of the Medium here will be as their Denfities ~ 
Suppofe PS to be the Diltance to which the attracting Force of 
the denfer Medium exerts icfelf within the Rarer. 

Let now a Ray of Light Ka fall obliquely on the Surface 
which feparates the Mediums; or rather, on the Surface PS, 
where the Action of the fecond and more refilling Medium com* 
mences. All Attraction being perform'd in Lines perpendicular 
to the attractive Body, as the Ray arrives at a, it will begin to 
be turned out of its rectilinear Courfe, by afuperiorForce where- 
with it is attracted by the Medium O, more tljan by the Medium N, 
i. e. by a Force wherewith it is dr.ven towards it in a Diredion 
perpendicular to its Surface.— Hence the Ray is bent out of its 
right Line, in every Point of its Paffage between PS and RT, 
within which the Attraction ads. Between thole Lines, there- 
fore it^ defcribes a Curve aSb. But beyond RT, beino- out of 
the Sphere of Attradion of the Medium N, it will proceed uni- 
formly in a right Line, according to the Diredion of the Curve 
in the Point b. 

Again, fuppofe N the denfer and more refifting Medium, O 
the Rarer; and HI the Boundary, as before; and let RT be the 
Diltance to which the denfer Medium exerts its attradive Force 
within the Rarer : Even when the Ray has pafs'd the Point B, 
it will be within the Sphere of fuperior Attradion of the denfer 
Medium; but that Attraction ading in Lines perpendicular to its 
Surface, the Ray will be continually draw n from its ftraight Courfe 
BM perpendicularly towards HI: Thus having two forces or Di- 
redions, it will have a compound Motion, whereby inftead of 
BM it will deicribe Bra, which B?n, will in ltridnefs be a Curve. 

Laftly, After it has anfved in w, beine out of the Influence of 
the Medium N, it will perlift uniformly in a right Line, in the 
Diredion wherein the Extreme of the Curve leaves it. 

Thus we fee how Refratlion is performed, both toward the 
Perpendicular, and from it. 

11 Q_ But 
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But Note, the Attraction of the dcnfer Medium, e. gr. N, is 
Continually diminifhing as the Ray proceeds from B, towards the 
limit of Attraction RT$ in regard fewer and fewer Parts ftiU 
come to aS : at IH, e. gr. all the Parts between that and PS at- 
tract, but at RT, none but thofe in the Line HI.— Note alfo, 
that the Diftance between PS and RT being fmall, when we 
conlider Refractions, no Notice is taken of the Curve Part of 
the Ray; but we confider it as conliftingof two ftraight Lines, 
CB, AB, orwB, AB. 

Refraction, in Dioptricks, is the Inflection or bending ot 
the Rays of Light, in paffmg the Surfaces of GlafTes, Lernes, 
and other tranfparent Bodies of different Denfuies. 

Thus a Ray, as AB, {Tab. Opticks, Fig. 56.) falling obliquely 
from the Radiant A, upon a Point B, in a diaphanous Surface, HI 
rarer or denfer than the Medium along which it was propagated 
from the Radiant; it has its Direction there alter'd by the Acti- 
on of the new Medium, and initead of proceeding to M deviates, 
e. gr. to C. 

This Deviation is called the Refraction of the Ray: BC the 
Refracled Ray, or Line of Ref ratlion; and B the Point of Re- 
fradion. Sec Ray, Line, and Point. 

The Line AB is call'd the Line of Incidence-, or Ray of l?ici- 
aence; and in refpect hereof B is alio called the Point of Incidence. 
See Incidence. 

The Plane wherein both the incident and reflecledRzys are found, 
is called the Plane of Refraction; a right Line BE drawn in the 
refracting Medium perpendicular to the refracting Surface in the 
Point of Refraction B, is call'd the Axis of Refraction— And a right 
Line DB drawn perpendicular to the refracting Surface, in the 
Point of Incidence B, along the Medium through which the 
Ray fell, is called the Axis of Incide?ice. See Plane, Axis, 

The Angle AB[ included between the incident Ray, and the 
refratling Surface, is called the Angle of Incidence $ and the Angle 
ABD included between the incident Ray, and the Axis of Inci- 
dence, is call'd the Angle of Inclination— The Angle MDC which 
the refracted Ray makes with the Incident, is call'd die Angle of 
Refraction ; and the Angle CBE which the refracted Ray makes 
with the Axis of Refraction, is call'd the refracled Angle. See 
Angle. 

General Law of Refraction. 

I. A Ray of Light in its Pajfage out of a rarer, into a denfer 
Medimn-i e. gr. out of Air into Glafs, is refracled towards the Per- 
pendicular , i. e. towards the Axis of Refraction. 

Hence, the refracted Angle is lefs than the Angle of Inclinati- 
on ; and the Angle ot Refraction lefs than that of Incidence ; as 
they would be equal, were the Ray to proceed ftraight from 
A to M. 

Hence, alfo a Ray perpendicular to the refracting Surface, will 
pals through without being refracted; as it cannot be refraled to 
the Perpendicular. The phyfical Caufe thereof is, that the At- 
traction of the denfer Medium, which in Incidences oblique to 
its Surface acting perpendicular to that Surface, draws the Ray 
out ot its Courfe: This Attraction, we fay, in a perpendicular 
Incidence, ads in the Direction of the Ray. 

II. Th? Ratio of the Sin? of the Angle of Inclination^ to the Sim 
of the refracted A?igle 7 is fix d and conflant ; viz. If the Refraction 
be out of Air into Glafs, it is found greater than as 114 to 76; 
but lefs than 1 15 to 76; that is, nearly as 3 to 2. 

This Ratio, affign'd by Huygens, agrees with another of Sir 
Ifaac Newto?i, who makes the Sine of the Angle of Inclination 
to the Sine of the refracled Angle, as 3 1 to 20 ; which is, like- 
wile, nearly as 3 102..— Indeed there is fome Difference in the 
Quantity of RcfraUion, in different Kinds of Glafs ; but in phy- 
fical Matters, Precifenefs is not neceflary. — In Rain Water, D?s 
Cartes found, the Ratio of the Sine of the Angle of Inclination, 
to the Sine of the refracled Angle, as 250 to 187, that is, near- 
ly as 4 to 3 ; which agrees with Sir Ifaac Newton's Observation, 
who makes it as 529 to 395. — In Spirit of Wine, the fame great 
Author makes (he Ratio as 100 to 73 j which is not far from 
the fefqui tertian Ratio.— In Air he makes it as 3851 to 3850. 

Whence the different refractive Power in different Fluids arifes, 
is not determined.— Clear Water, of all others, refracts theleaft; 
and \S impregnated with Salts, its Refraction is increafed in Pro- 
portion to the Quantity of Salt. Sir Ifaac Newton fhews, that 
in many Bodies, e. gr. Glafs, Cryftal, a Selenites, Pfeudo-To- 
paz, &c- the refradi-ve Power is proportionable .to their Denlities,- 
only in fulphurous Bodies, as Camphire, Oil Olive, Amber, Spi- 
rit of Turpentine, &c. the Power is two or three times greater 
than in other Bodies of equal Denficy ; yet they have the Refractive 
Power with refped to each other, nearly as their Denfities. — 
As to Air, he fhews that a Ray of Light in traverfing quire thro' 
the Atmofphere, is refracled the fame it would be were it to 
pafs with the fame Obliquity out of a Vacuum into Air of equal 
Denfity with that in the loweftPart of the Atmofphere. See Air. 

From the Law juft laid down, it follows that one Angle of In- 
clination, arid its correfpondingre/Witf.'^Angle being found by Ob- 
fervation; the refracled Angles correfponding to the feveral other 
Angles of Inclination, are eafily computed.— Now, Zahnius and 
Either have found, that if the Angle of Inclination be 70°. the 



refracled Angle will be 38' 50'; on which Principle Zahnius hai 
conftrudted a Table of Refractions out of Air into Glafs, for the 
feveral Degrees of the Angle of Inclination:; a Specimen wherer 
of follows. 
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Hence it appears that at an Angle of Inclination lefs than 20 
the Angle of Refraction out of Air into Glafs, is almoft ~ of the 
Angle of Inclination : And therefore a Ray is refraCld to the 
Axis of Refraction, by almoft a third Part of the Quantity of its 
Angle of Inclination —And on this Principle it is that Kepler and 
molt other dioptrical Writers, demonftrate the Refraclions'm Glaffcs. 

The conftmt Ratio of the Sines of the Angles of Inclination, 
and the refracted Angles was firft difcovcred by Wilkb. Snellius. 
— 'Tis vulgarly attributed to Des Cartrs ; .who having feen it in 
Snellius's MS, firft publifhcd it in his Dioptricks, without na- 
ming Snellius ; as we are inform'd by Huygens. 

Indeed, as the Rays of Light are not all of the fame Degree 
ot Refrangibility ; this conflant Ratio mult be different in diffe- 
rent Kinds. — The Ratio therefore obferved by Au.hors is to be 
underftood of Rays of the mean Ref tangibility, i. c. of green 
Rays. The Difference of Refraction between the lead and molt 
refrangible Rays, that is between Violet and red Rays, Sir Ifaac 
Newton fhews is about £, Part of the whole Refaction of the 
mean Refrangible; which Difference he owns is lb fmall, that 
there feklom needs to be any regard had to it. See Refran- 

GIBILITY. 

III. Vyhen a Ray pajfes out of a denfr into a ra v er Medium, e. 
gr. out of Glafs into Air, it is refracted from the Perpendicular, or 
from the Axis of Refraction.— And hence the Angle of Refraction is 
greater than the Angle of Inclination. 

Hence, alfo, if the Angle of Inclination be lefs than 30 ; 
MBC is nearly equal to i of MBE.— Therefore MBC is one 
half of CBE : Confequently, if the Refraclion be out of Glafs 
into Air,' and the Angle of Inclination lefs than 30 ; the Ray 
is refracted from the Axis of Refraction by almoft one half Pare 
of the Angle of Inclination.— And thus is the other dioptrical 
Principle ufed by mod Authors after Kepler, to demonftrate the 
Refractions of Glafies. 

If the Refraction be out of Air into Glafs, the Ratio of the 
Sine of Inclination to the Sine of the refracted Angle is as 2 to 
3 ; if out of Air into Water, as 4 to 3 : Therefore, if the Re- 
fraction be the contrary way, viz. out of Glafs or Water into 
Air; the Ratio of the Sines in the former Cafe, will be as 2 to 
3, in the latter as 4 to 3. 

IV. A Ray falling on a Curve Surface, whether Concave or Con- 
vex; is refract 'd after the fame Manner as if it fell on a Plans 
ivhich is a Tangent to the Curve in the Point of Incipience. 

For the Curve and plain Surface touching it, have an infinite- 
ly fmall Part common to ihcm both, (each being originally gene- 
rated by the Flux of a Point). But a Ray is refrcd:d in fuch a 
little Part; therefore 'tis the fame as if it were refreded in fuch a 
Plane. J 

V. If A right Line EF (Fig. 57. and ;3.) cut a refracting Sur- 
face GH at right Angles ; and if from any Point in the denfer Medium 
as D be drawn DC Parallel to the incident Ray AB : This veill 
meet the refrr. Bed Ray in C ; and will be to it as the Sine of the re- 
fracted Angle to the Sine of the A?tgle of Inclination. 

Hence, if BC pafs out of Glafs into Air, it is in a fubfefquial- 
terate Ratio to CD ; if out of Air into Glafs, in a lefquialtera'e 
Ratio to CD. H 

Hence, alfo, if Light pafs out of Water into Air ; CB is in a 
fubfefquitertian Ratio to CD ; if out of Air into Water in a Sef- 
quiquartan. 

Z.^'Uir of Refraction in Plane Surfaces. 

l°.If parallel Rays be refracted out of one tranfparent Body into 
another of different Denlity, they will continue Parallel after Re- 
fraction. 

The phyfical Reafon is, rhat being parallel, their Obliquity, 
or Angle of Incidence is the fame : But at equal Obliquities we 
have fhewn the RefraClion is equal ; confequenily the Parallelifm 
which they had before the RefraClion, will be reraih'd after it. 

But this may be alio demonftrated Geometrically, thus: If the 
Rays be perpendicular to the refracting Surface, they will pals 
without any Refraction ; coniequemly being parallel before their 
Paffage, they will be fo after it. If they fell Obliquely, as AB 
and DC; the Angles of Incidence and »; and confequently, alfo 
the Angles of Inclination x and/, will be equal. But the Sines 
of the Angles of Inclination x and y, have the fame Ratio to 
the Sines of the refracled Angles m and »; .therefore the refracl- 
ed Angles m and n ate alfo equal; confequently the refracled 
Rays parallel. 

Hence a Glafs, plain on both Sides, being turn'd directly to the 
Sun ; the Light pafling through it will be propagated after the 

fame 
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fame manner as if the Glafs were away ■ For the Rays being 
Perpendicular will pafs without Refraction. — If the Glafs be turn'd 
obliquely to the Sun, the Light after Refraction will be of the 
famelntcniityas before; thelntenfity depending on the Spifiitude 
orClofenefsof the Rays, and on the Angle wherein they ftrike the 
Object, or the Eye, both which are here unvaried. See Ray. 

2. If two Rays CD and CP, (Fig. 50.) proceeding from the 
fame Radiant C, and tailing on a Plane Surface of a different 
Deniity, fo as the Points of Refraction D and P are equally di- 
ftant tiom the Cathetus of Incidence GK ; the refracted Rays 
DF and PQJiave the fame virtual Focus, or Point of Difper- 
(ion G. See Virtual. 

Hence, i°. Since in Rays very near each other, the Diftance 
from the Cathetus is the fame as to Senfe ; very near Rays wilt 
diverge from the fame Point G, i. e. have the fame virtual Fo- 
cus G.— And hence, 2°. When refracted Rays falling on the Eye 
placed out of the Cathetus of Incidence, are either equally di- 
itent from the Cathetus, or very near each other ; they will flow 
upon the Eye, as if they came to it from the Point G ; confe- 
quently the Point C will be feen by the refracted Rays as 
in G. 

;. If a Ray CD fall obliquely out of a a thinner into a 
doter Medium, having a plane Surface; the Diftance of the Ra- 
diant Point CK has a lefs Ratio to the Point of Difperlion, or 
virtual Focus KG, than the Sine of the refracted Angle to the 
Sine of the Angle of Inclination.— But if the Diftance of the 
Point of Refraction from the Cathetus of Incidence KD be lefs 
than the eleventh or nineteenth Part of the Diftance of the radi- 
ant Point CK ; and if in the former Cafe the tenth, in the lat- 
ter the hundredth Part thereof be lo fm.ill that it can't be affign'd 
or need not be minded, then will CK be to KG, as to Senfe : 
in the Ratio of the Sine of the refracted Angle, to the Sine of the 
Angle of Inclination. 

Hence, 1°. If the Refraction be out of Air into Glafs, the 
Diftance of the Point of Difperlion of Rays near the Cathetus, 
is Sefquialterate, of the radiant Point ; of more remote Rays, 
greater than Selquiakerate. 

Hence, 2.". If the Eye be placed in a denfe Medium, Ob- 
jects in a Rarer will appear more remote than they are; and the 
Place of the Image in any given Cafe, may be determined from 
the Ratio of the Rfr action. — Thus to Fi/les fwimnjing under Water, 
Objects out of the Water m-ift app ear further dijlant than in reality 
thy arc. 

4. If a Ray GD fall obliquely out of a denfer, into a rarer 
Medium AB; the Diftance of the radiant Poinr GK, hasa grea- 
ter Ratio to the Diftance of the Point of Difperlion KC, than 
the Sine of the refracted Angle has to the Sine of the Angle of 
Inclination,— In the other Cafe of the preceding Theorem, KG 
Will be to KC, as to Senfe, in the Ratio of the Sine of refract- 
ed Angle, to the Sine of the Angle of Inclination. 

Hence, i". If the Refraction be out of Glafsinto Air, the Di- 
ftance of the Point of Difperlion of Rays near the Cathetus of 
Incidence, is Subfefquialterate of the Diftance of the radiant 
Point. That of the more remote Rays is lefs than the Subfef- 
quialterate. 

But, 2 . if the Refraction be out of Water into Air; the Di- 
ftance of the Point of Difperlion of Rays near the Cathetus, is 
Subfefqukertian ; of thofe more remote, lefs than Subfefqui- 
tertian. 

And 5'. The Eye therefore being in a tarer Medium, Objeas 
placed in a Denier appear nearer than they are ; and the Place of 
the Image may be determined in any given Cafe by the Ratio of 
Refraction — Hence the Bottom of a Veffel full of Water, is rais'd 
by Refraction, to a third Part of its Height, with refpefi to an 
Eye perpendicularly over the refracting Surface; and hence Fi/bes, 
md other Bodies under Water, appear nearer than they really are. 

5. If the Eye be placed in a rarer Medium, an Object feen in 
a denier Medium, by a Ray refractedin a plane Surface, will ap- 
pear larger than it really is — If the Objeft be in a rarer, and the 
Eye in a denier Medium, the Object: will appear lefs than it is. 
—And in each Cafe the apparent Magnitude is to the real one in 
a Ratio compounded of the Diftance of the Point to which the 
Rays tend before Refraaion, from the refracting Surface FL 
(% 60 ) to the Diftance of the Eye GL, from the fame, and 
of the Diftance of the Object from the Eye GM, to its Diftance 
from a Point to ">hich the Rays FL tend before Refraaion. 

Hence, i°. If the Object AB be vety remote; FM will be 
phylically equal to GM; and therefore the real Magnitude MB 
K> its apparent one MH, as GL to FL, or the Diftance of the 
Eye G from the refracting Plane to the Diftance of the Point of 
Convergence F from the fame Plane. 

Hence, 2 . Objects under Water, to an Eye in the Air, appear 
lar ger than they are ; and to Fi/bes under Water, Objects in the Air 
Vfetr lefs than they are. 

av " "f Refraction in Spherical Surfaces, both Concave and 
Convex. 

I. A Ray f Light DE (Fig. 61 ) Parallel to the Axis of a 
;„ C l e n phere ' aftera fingle Refraction in E, falls in with the Axis 
m the Point F, beyond the Centre C. 



For the Semidiameter CE dtawn to the Point of Refraction 
h, is perpendicular to the Surface KL, and is therefore the Ax- 
is of Refraction; bur a Ray out of a rarer into a denfer Medium, 
we have fhewn, mefrelbd towards the Perpendicular, or the Ax- 
is of Refractvi; therefore the RayDE will converge to the Ax- 
is of the Sphere AF; and will, thetefore at length concur wiih 
it; and that beyond the Centre C, in F; becaufe the Angle of 
Refraction ¥hH is lels than the Angle ot Inclination CEH. 

2. If a Ray DE fall on a fpherically Convex Surface of a 
denfer Medium, parallel to its Axis AF; the Semidiameter CE 
will be to then/raSWRay EF in the Ratio of the Sine of the 
refr.:lhd Angle to the Sine of the Angle of Inclination : But the; 
Diftance of the Focus or Point of Concurrence to the refracted 
Ray FE is in the Ratio of the Sine of the refracted Angle to the 
Sine of the Angle of Inclination. 

3. If a Ray DE fall on a denfer fpherically Convex Surface 
KL, Parallel to the Axis AF; the Diftance of the Focus from 
the refracting Surface FB, is to its Diftance from the Cen- 
tre FC ; in a Ratio greater than that of the Sine of the Angle 
of Inclination to the Sine of the refri.ctd Angle.— But if the 
Rays be very near the Axis, and the Angle of Inclination BCE cf 
a few Degrees; the Diftances of the Focus from the Surface, 
and the Centre FBand FC, will be, nearly, in the Ratio of the 
Sine of the Angle of Inclination, to the 'Sine of the refracted 
Angle. 

Hence, 1 °. If the Refraction be out of Air into Glafs ; in the 
Cafe of Rays near the Axis, BF : FC : : 3 : 2. And in the 
Cafe of the Rays remoter from the Axis, BF : FC > 3 : 2. 
Confequently in the former Cafe, BC : BF • • 1 • 5 ; and in 
the latter BC : BF < 1 : 3. 

And 2 . If the Refraction be out of Air into Water ; in the former 
Cafe, BF : FC : : 4 : 3 ; abd in the latter, BF : FC > 4 : 
3- Confequently in the former BC : BF .• ; 1 : 4, and on 
the latter BC : BF < 1 : 4. 

Hence, 3 . Since the Sun's Rays are Parallel, asto Senfe; if 
they fall on the Surface of a folid Glafs Sphere, or of a Sphere 
full of Water, they will nut concur with the Axis within the 
Sphere. So that Vitcllio was miflafcen when he imagined that the 
Sun's Rays falling on the Surface of a Cryftallin Sphere, were 
refracted to the Centre. See Focus. 

4. It a Ray DE (Fig. 62 ) fall out of a denfer into a rarer 
fpherical Medium ; after Refraaion it will diverge from rhe Axis; 
and the Diftance of the Point of Difperlion, or the virtual Fo- 
cus from the Centre of the Sphete, FC, will be to its Semidk- 
metcr CE in the Ratio of the Sine of the refracted An$e to the 
Angle of Refraction; but to the Pottion of the refracted Ray 
drawn back, FE, in the Ratio of the Sine of the refract.'d Angle 
to the Sine of the Angle of Inclination. 

5. If a Ray ED fall Parallel to the Axis AF on the fphetically 
Convex Surface KL, of a rarer Medium, out of a denfer; the 
Diftance of the Point of Difpcrfion from the Centre, FC, is to 
its Diftance from the Surface FB : In a Ratio grearer than that of 
the Sine of the refrttted Angle to the Sine of the Angle of In- 
clination—But if the Rays DE be very near the Axis FA, the 
Ratio will be very nearly the fame with that of the reft acted An- 
gle to the Sine of the Angle of Inclination. 

Hence, 1°. If rhe Refraction be out of Glais into Air; in the 
Cafe of Rays near the Axis, FC : FB : : 3 : 2. Confequent- 
ly BC : FB : : 1 : 2. Therefore in the Cafe of Rays more 
remote from the Axis, BC : FB < 1 : 2. 

2 . If the Refralliou be out of Water into Air; in the former 
Cafe FC : FB : : 4 : 3. Confequently BC : FB : : 1 : 3 ; 
in the latter Cafe, therefore, BC : FB : 1 < 1 : 3. 

3 . Since then the Point of Difperlion F is more remote from 
the refracting Surface KL, if rhe Rays proceed out of Water, 
than out of Glafs, into Air ; Parallel Rays are lefs difpers'd in the 
former Cafe than in the latter. 

6. If a Ray HE (Fig. cSt ) fall parallel to the Axis FA, out 
of a rarer, on the Surface ofa Ipherically concave denfer Medium ; 
the refracted Ray EN will be made to recede from the Point of 
the Axis F ; fo as FE will be to FC, in the Ratio of the Sine 
ot the Angle of Inclination, to the Sine of the refracted Angle. 

7. If a Ray EH tall parallel to the Axis FB on the Concave 
Surface KL of a fpherical denfer Medium, from a rarer ; the 
Diftance of the Point of Difperfion from the refracting Surface 
FB ; is to Diftance from the Centre, FC, in a Ratio greater than 
that of the Sine of the Angle of Inclination, to the Sine of the 
refracted Angle. But if the Rays be very near the Axis, and 
the Angle BCE very fmall; BH will be to BC very nearly in 
the Ratio of the Sine of the Angle of Inclination; to the Sine 
of the refr-aited Angle. 

Hence, t°. If the Refraction be out of Air into Glafs; in the 
Cafe of the Rays near the Axis, FB : FC : : 3 : 2; in the 
Cafe of Rays more remote from the Axis FB : FC : : > 3 : 
confequently in the former, BC 1 : FC : : 1 : 2 : And hence, 
in the latter, BC : FC < 1 : 2. 

Hence alfo 2 . If the R fraction be cut of Air into Water; in 
Cafe of the Rays near the Axis; FB : FC : : 4 : 3. In the 
Cafe of Rays more remote from the Axis FB : FC > 4:3. 
Confequently in thefirft Cafe BC : FC : : I : 3. And hence, 
in the latter, BC ; FC > 1 : }. 

And 
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And hence, 3 . Since the Point of Difperfion F, is further 
from the Centre C, if the Refra&io» be in Water than in Air; 
the Rays will be lefs difpers'd in the latter Cafe than in the former. 

8. If the Ray HE (Fig. 62.) fall parallel to the Axis AF, from 
a denier, upon the Surface of a fpherically Concave rarer Me- 
dium ,• the refracled Ray will concur with the Axis AF, in the 
Point F; Co as the Difiance of the Point of Concourfe from the 
Centre CF, may be to the refraiied Ray FE in the Ratio of 
the Sine of the refracled Angle, to the Sine of the Angle of In- 
clination. 

Doclrine of Refraction in Glajfes, Lens% &c. 

i°. Rfraclion in a Glafs Prifm.— IC a Ray or Light DE {Fig. 
62.) fall obliquely out of Air on a Prifm ABC ; being refracted 
towards the Perpendicular, inftead of proceeding to Fit will de- 
cline to G, /. e. towards a Line HI, drawn Perpendicular to the 
Surface AB in the Point of Refraclion E.— Again, fince the Ray 
EG parting out of the Glafs into Air falls obliquely on CB; it 
wlllbe ref railed to M.: Co as to recede from the Perpendicular 
NGO. And hence the various Phenomena of the Prifm. See 
Prism. 

2°. Refraction in a Convex Lens. — If Parallel Rays AB, CD, 
and EF, (Fig, 63.) fall on the Surface of a Lens 2B 3K; the 
perpendicular Ray AB will pafs unrefradred to K, where emer- 
ging into Air perpendicular, as before, it will proceed ftraight to 
G. But the Rays CD and EF falling obliquely out of Air into 
Glafs, in D and F, will be refracled towards the Axis of Refracli- 
on, (/. e. towards Lines HI and LM drawn perpendicular to the 
refracling Surface in the Points of Refraclion F and D,-) and de- 
cline to R and Q^— Again, emerging obliquely out of the Glafs 
into the Surface of the Air, they will be refracted from the Per- 
pendicular j and therefore DQwill not proceed to X but to G; 
and FP, not to V but to G : Thus likewife might all the other 
Rays falling on the Surface of the Glafs, be fhewn to be refracled 
Co as to meet the others about the Point G. See Focus. 

Hence the great Property of Convex Glades; viz. That tloey 
collect Parallel Rajs, or make them converge into a Point. See 
Convexity. 

3 . Refratlhn in a Concave Lens. — Parallel Rays AB, CD, 
EF, (Fig. 64.J falling on a Concave Lens GBHIMK; the Ray 
AB falling perpendicular on the Glafs at B, will pafs unrefraffed 
to M j where being flail perpendicular, it will pafs into the Air, 
without Refraction to L. But the Ray CD falling obliquely on 
the Surface of the Glafs, will be refraiied towards the Perpendi- 
cular NDO, and proceed to Q; and the RayDQ^ again, falling 
obliquely out of the Glafs upon the Surface of Air, will be re- 
fracled from the Perpendicular RQS, and proceed to V. After 
the fame manner might the Ray EF be fhewn to be refracled to 
Y, and thence to G- 

Hence the great Property of Concave Glaffes, viz. Ihat they 
dijperfe Parallel Rays, or make them diverge. See Concavity. 

4 . Refraclion in a plain Glafs. —If Parallel Rays EF, GH, 
IL, (Fig. 6y) fall obliquely on a plain Glafs ABCD; the Obli- 
quity being the fame in all, by reafon of their Parallelifm, they 
will be all equally refracled towards the Perpendicular ; and ac- 
cordingly being ftill parallel at M, O, (and Q, will pafs out into 
the Air equally refracled, again, from the Perpendicular, and ffill 
Parallel. See Parallel, and Looking-G/«/?. 

Thus will the Rays EF, GH, and IL, at their entering the 
Glafs, be inflected towards the right ; and in their going out as 
much inflected to the left j fo that the firft Refraclion is here un- 
done by the fecond : Indeed, not fo as that the Object is feen in 
its true Place. — For the Ray BQ being produced back again, will 
not coincide with the Ray LI ; but will fall to the right thereof; 
and this the more as the Glafs is thicker: However, as to the 
Point of Colour, the fecond Refraclion does really undo the 
firft- See Colour. 

5 . Refraclion in If and Cry fiat. — The Laws of Refraclion in 
Ifland Cryftal differ very much from thofe laid down in other 
Subftances; for here is a double Refraclion* contrary ways, Jwhere- 
by not only oblique Rays are fplit or divided into two, and re- 
fraStedto oppofite Parts, but even perpendicular Rays are alfo 
fplit, and one half of them refracled. 

For the Theory hereof, fee Ifland Crystal. 

The particular Latvs of Refraclion in the fever al Kinds of Lents, 
fee under the Article Lens. 

Refraction, in Aftronomy, or Refraction of the Stars, 
is anlnfie&ion of the Rays of thofe Luminaries, in pairing through 
our Atmofphere; whereby the Altitudes of the heavenly Bodies 
are apparently in jreasU See STARand Altitude, &c. 

This Refraclion arifes hence, that the Atmofphere is unequally 
denfe in different Stages or Regions.; rareft of all a-top, and 
denfeft at bottom ; which Inequality in the fame Medium, makes 
it equivalent to feveral unequal Mediums. See Air and Atmos- 
phere. 

Sir Ifaac Newton has fhewn that a Ray of Light in parting from 
the higheft and rareft Part of the Atmofphere, down to the loweft 
and denfeft, undergoes the fame Refraclion it would do in parting 
immediately, at the fame Obliquity, out of a Vacuum into Air 
©f equal Denfity with that in the loweft Part of the Atmofphere. 



The effect of this Refraction may be thus conceived. Suppofe 
ZV (Tab.Ajironomy, Fig. 57.) a Quadrant of a vertical Circle, 
defcribed from the Centre of the Earth T, under which is AB ■ 
a Quadrant of the Circumference of the Earth; and GH a Qua- 
drant o\ the Surface of the Atmofphere: And fuppofe SE a Ray 
of Light emitted by a Star at S, and falling on the Atmofphere 
at R.— This Ray coming out of the Jitherial Medium, which 
is much rarer than our Air, or perhaps out of a perfect Vacuum, 
and falling on the Surface of the Atmofphere, will berefra&ed to- 
wards the Perpendicular : And fince the upper Air, again, is rarer 
than that near the Earth, and grows frill denfer as it approaches 
us ; The Ray, in its Progress will be continually refracted* fo as 
to arrive at the Eye in the Curve Line EA. 

Suppofing, then the right Line AF to be a Tangent to the 
Arch in A, the Ray will enter the Eye A, according to the Di- 
rection of AF.— And fince Objects are always Ceen in that Line, 
according to the Direction whereof the Rays enter the Eye, the 
Star will appear in AF; that is, in the Heavens at Q\ which is 
nearer the Zenith than the Star really is. 

Hence arife the Phenomena or the Creptfcukm, or Twilight. 
See Crepusculum. 

And hence alio it is that the Moon is fometimes feen eclipfed, 
when fhe is below the Horizon, and the Sun above it. * See 
Eclipse. 

That there is a real Refraclion of the Stars, <&c. is deduced not 
only from phyiical Conliderauons, and from Arguments a priori, 
and a Sivniltudine ; but alio from preciie Agronomical Obler- 
vations : Thus, 

The Diitanceof the two Stars, Spic.i Virgin;:, and the Lyons- 
Tail, when neer the Meridian, or even near tiie Weft, iscon- 
ftancly found j}° 2'. But when the Lion's-Tail is rifen in the 
Faff. 34° 30' high, SptcaPtr'gims is obferv'd to be inalmoft the fame 
vertical Circle.— Add to this, an Obfervation of the Dutch, who 
winter'd at Nova Zembla in 1597, from whom the Sun totally dif- 
appeared en the 14-th of November ; and again began to appear on 
the 24th of January, which was fix Days iboner than he ihould 
have return'd, according to Agronomical Calculations ; as is ob- 
Cervcd mthe Atia Eruditorum, A. 1607.— Ncr mult it be omitted 
that Charles XL King of Siuedeh, being in 1604, at Tornou, in 
Wefi-Bothnia, in the Latitude of 65 ° 33', obferv'd that the Sun ne- 
ver Cet between the 14th and 15th Day of June $ but was vifibie 
in the middle of the Night : The following Year he appointed 
two Mathematicians, Bilembergius undSpotha, to obferve the fame 
more accurately ; who accordingly found that ar Tarnou in the 
middle of the Night, between the loth and nth of June, the 
Sun was \ of his Diameter above the Horizon ; and on the 14th 
of June at Kangis, in the Latitude of 66 9 15', they found the 
Sun at Miunight, two Diameters above the Horizon. 

Hence 'tis argued, That as all Light is propagated in right Lines, 
no Rays could reach the Eye from a Luminary below the Ho- 
rizon, unlets they were deflected out of their Courfe at their 
Entrance into the Atmofphere : 'Tis evident, therefore, the Rays 
are refrdcJed in parting through the Atmofphere. 

Hence, the Stars appear higher by Refraclion than they 
really are,* fothat to bring the obferv'd or apparent Altitudes to 
tbetrueones, theQuantity of Refraction rnuft befubftracted. See 
Altitude. 

And hence, as the Antients were uu acquainted with the Re- 
fraclion; reckoning upon too great Altitudes, 'tis no Wonder they 
fometimes committed confidtrable Errors. 

From the Doctrine of Refractions it appears that we never fee 
the real Sun rifing or letting, but only a Phantom, or Image 
thereof; theSLinhimfelf being at that time hid below the Horizon. 

And from the Observations juft, mentioned, it follows, that the 
Refractions are greater near the Pole, than at a lefs Latitude; 
dbubrtefs from the greater Denfity of the Atmofphere, and the 
greater Obliquity of the Incidence. 

M, de la Hire, allure? us, he could never find any Differences in 
the Meridian Altitudes of the Stats ; fo that the Rtfraclions remain 
always the fame.— Though he owns, near the Horizon the diffe- 
rent Conititution of the Air, &c. may occauon fomc Variations 
in the Refraclions. 

Stars in the Zenith are not fubjeel to any Refraclion.— -Thofe 
in the Horizon have the greateil— From the Horizon the Re- 
fraclion continually decrcafes to the Zenith : All which follows 
hence, that in the firft Cafe the Rays are perpendicular j in the 
fecond their Obliquity is greateft; in the third, 'tis continually 
increafing. 

At the fame Altitudes the Sun and Stsrs all undergo the fame 
Refraclion, for at equal Altitudes the incident Rays have the 
fame Inclinations : but the Sines of ibe refracled Angles, ate as the 
Sines of the Angles of Inclination, $>c. 

Indeed Tycho Brahe, who firft deduced the Refraclions of the 
Sun, Moon, and fix'd Stars from Obfervation; mak?s the Solac 
Refraclions greater than thofe of the fix'd Stars; and the Lunar 
Refraclions fometimes greater than thofe of the Stars, fometimes 
lefs. — But the Theory of Refraclions (which we have obferved 
is owing to Snelhus) was not fully underftood in his Age. — De la 
Hire and Cajji?ii, find the Refraclio?i the fame in all. 

M. de la Hire gives us a Table of the Refraclions of the Stars, 
in their feveral Degrees of Altitude; deduced from the fureft 
and molt accurate Obfervations; as follows. 
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Table of Refractions of the Heave?ily Bodies, at the feveral Degrees of Altitude. 


Ak. 



Refrafi. 


Ak. 
16 


Remit. 
3' 26" 


Alt. 
3° 


Refrad. 
1' 51" 


Alt. 
+ 5 


Refrad. 
l' 9" 


Alt. 
61 


Refrad. 
0' 40" 


Alt. 

77 


Refrad. 
0' 17'' 


32' 0" 


1 


2« 35 


17 


3 23 


3i 


1 47 


47 


' 7 


62 


39 


78 


15 


2 


20 43 


18 


3 12 


32 


1 43 


48 


1 (5 


*3 


37 


79 


'4 


3 


'5 44 


i? 


3 ' 


33 


1 40 


49 


« 4 


<J 4 


35 


80 


12 


4 


12 2£j 


20 


2 51 


34 


1 36 


5° 


1 2 


«| 


33 


81 


11 


5 


IO 26 


21 


2 44 


35 


1 33 


5 1 


1 


66 


32 


82 


10 


6 


9 8 


22 


2 38 


3« 


1 30 


52 


58 


«7 


3' 


83 


8 


7 


8 8 


2 3 


2 31 


37 


1 27 


53 


5« 


68 


3° 


84 


7 


8 


7 1 


a 4 


2 24 


38 


i 24 


54 


54 


69 


28 


8) 


6 


9 


6 17 


25 


2 18 


39 


1 22 


55 


52 


70 


26 


86 


4 


10 


5 41 


26 


2 12 


40 


1 19 


5« 


50 


71 


25 


87 


3 


11 


5 " 


27 


2 7 


41 


1 '7 


57 


48 


72 


24 


88 


2 


12 


4 4 tf 


28 


2 3 


4 2 


1 15 


58 


4<5 


73 


23 


89 


1 


«3 


4 2 5 


29 


1 59 


43 


1 13 


59 


44 


74 


21 


90 





14 


4 7 


3° 


1 55 


44 


z II 


(So 


42 


75 


20 






'5 3 5i 




1 45 


1 






7« 


18 







Tycho Brake will have the RefraBions of die Sun to vanifh at 
the Altitude of 46 ; thofe of the Moon at 45 s , and thofe of 
the fix'd Stars at 20 : But Cajjmi has found that they reach even 
to the Zenith. — Indeed Tycho reprefented all the Refractions lefs 
than they are ; except the horizontal one, which he made too 
big : For he makes the horizontal Refraction in the Sun 34' ; in 
the Moon 33'; in the ftYd Stars 30' De la Hire and Caffini 
make it 32' in all the heavenly Bodies. Tycho, again, makes the 
^sfraCtion of the Sua at 33 Altitude, to be 55"; but Cajjini 
i\ 45" 

Fa. Laval in 1710, 22 Jan. obferv'd the meridian Altitude 
of the Sun to be 70° 25' 50"; and on the 23 of June, obferv'd 
the fame to be 70 ° 2.6 1 o'', which is io"more, that iliould be 
lefs. — Having met with fbme like Observations before, he takes 
occafion to fufpect the Refraction to be varied according to the 
different Winds which blow from the different Quarters. — When 
the North-Weft Wind blows, he thinks the Refraction is the great- 
eft; and adds, from Obfervations made at St. Baume, and St. Pi- 
Ion, that the Refraction at 24 Fathoms above the Surface of the 
Sea, is double that at 600 Fathoms. See Horizon. — Huygcns 
long ago obferv'd the Refraction to be changed every Hour ; tho' 
his Experiments were made at very little Altitudes, and in Ter- 
reftrial Objects. 

The Refraction diminimes the right and oblique Afcenfions of 
a Star 3 and increafes the Defcenfions: It increafes the Northern 
Declination; diminifhes the Southern. See Ascension, De- 

SCENSION, <&C. 

Refraction, in the Eaftern Part of the Heavens, diminifhes the 
Longitude of a Star ; but increafes the fame in the Weftern Part 
ot the Heavens : It diminifhes the Southern Latitude, and in- 
creafes the Northern. See Longitude and Latitude. 

The Refraction therefore, is by no means to be over-look'd 
in Aftronomy. — 'Tis absolutely neceflary to the determining of 
the Phenomena of the heavenly Motions, to a Degree of Accu- 
racy; Co that the antient Aftronomy, where no regard was had 
to it, muft of neceffity have been exceedingly defective on this 
very account. See Astronomy. 

To obferie the Refraction of a Star, &c. 

i°. Obferve the meridian Altitude of a Star near the Zenith; 
whence the Latitude of the Place being known, the true Decli- 
nation of the Star is eafily had, the Star being now void of any 
feniible Refaction. See Declination. 

i°. Obiervcthe Altitude of rhefamcStar in any other Degree, 
and note the Time by a Pendulum. 3 . For the given Time of 
Oblervauon, from the Declination of the Star, compute its true 
Altitude. See Altitude. 

This being thus found lefs than the Altitude obferv'd ; fubftract 
the one from the other; the Remainder is the Refraction ior that 
Moment, i n that Degree. 

Refraction of Altitude, is an Arch of a vertical Circle, as 
§/> ( Ta 'f- Agronomy, Fig. 28.) whereby the Altitude of a Star 
SE, is increas'd by the RefraCl'un. See Altitude. 

Refraction of Declination, is an Arch of a Circle of Decli- 
nation, as /I, whereby the Declination of a Scar/ DS isincreas'd 
ordiminiiVdhy the Refraction. See Declination. 

Refraction of Afcmfon and Defcenfion, is an Arch of the 
Equator, Dd, whereby the Afcenfion and Defcenfion of a Star, 
whether right or oblique, is increafed or diminifhed; by means 
or' the RejraCtioji. See Ascension, &c. 

Refraction of Longitude, is an Arch of the Ecliptic, Tt, 
whereby the Longitude of a Star is increas'd or diminifhed by 
means of the Refraction. See Longitude, &c. 

Refraction of Latitude, is an Arch of a Circle of Latitude 
/ 1, whereby the Latitude of a Star, Tf, is increafed or dimi- 
nifhed by means of Rcfradio?i. See Latitude. 

REFRANGIBILITY of Light, the Difpofition of the Rays 
to be refracted. See Refraction. 

A greater or left Refrangibility is a Difpofition to be more or lefs 
retracted, in paifmg at equal Angles of Incidence, into the fame 
Medium. See Light, Medium, &c.j 



That the Rays of Light are differently refrangible-, is the Foun- 
dation of Sir ifaac Newtorfs whole Theory of Li^ht and Co- 
lours.— The Truth of the Principle will appear from the follow- 
ing Experiments. 

i p . A Ray of Light being received through a little round Hole 
into a dark Room, upon aGlafsPrifm, ABC, {Tab. Optid-s. Fig. 55.) 
in fuch manner as to pafs through it near the Angle C ; the various 
Colours of the Pvainbow will be feen painted 10 all their Splen- 
dor on a white Paper, EF; viz. the Red in E, then the Yel- 
low, then Green, Blue, and at laft Purple, or Violet; and on 
•whatever Body you receive the Light, ftill the Colours will be 
the fame. 

Yet this colour'd Light is ftill propagated, like other Light, in 
right Lines; 'tis reflected, too, like other Light, from a Mirror, 
and refracted through a Lens ; yet retains its Colours both after 
Refraction and Reflection. — When collected into a Focus, the 
Rays degenerate into a very bright White; but upon diverging 
again from the Focus, refume their former Colours. 

Hence, i°. Since' nothing here happens to the Rays in paffing 
the Prifm, but that they are refracted, both in entering, and ia 
quitting it : (See Prism. ) Light is converted into thofe Co- 
lours by mere Refra&ion. 

2. 9 . Since the colour'd Rays are ftill propagated in right Lines, 
if reflected from Mirrors, or refracted in Lens's; they ftill re- 
tain all the Properties of Light, and therefore are ftill Light. 

3 . Since the feveral colour d Rays decuflated and mix'd to-^ 
gether in the Focus, appear White ; but after Separation, beyond 
the Focus, recover their former Colours; therefore Red, Yel- 
low, Green, Blue, and Purple Rays mix'd together in a conve- 
nient Proportion, conftitute a Refplendent white. See White. 

Note, The Experiment will fucceed if the Room be not dark, 
only the Colours will be the lefs vivid. 

2. A Prifm DEF (Fig. 66.) being fo difpofed as that the Re- 
fractions of the Rays both at their Entrance and Exit, are equal ; 
(which is obtain'd, by turning it flowly round its Axis, till the 
colour'd Light, which now riles, and now falls, appear ftationary 
between the two.) In the middle Space between the Prifm and 
the colour'd Light painted on the Wall, place another Prifm 
GH to receive the colour'd Light LM. After a iccond Re- 
fraction in this fecond Prifm the colour'd Light painted on the 
Wall, IK, will be inclined to a like Light NO, feen there, even 
when the Prifm GH is removed; fo as the blue Extremities N 
and I will be further a-part than the red ones K and O. 

Hence, i°. The blue Rays muft of Neceftity be more re- 
fracted than the red ones; and there is, like^ife, an unequal Re- 
fraction in the intermediate Rays. 

Hence, therefore, the Sun's Rays are not all of the fame Re- 
frangibility, confequently, not of the iame Nature. See 
Ray. 

3. Thofe Rays are moft Refrangible, which are moft Reflexi- 
ble. See this proved under Reflexieility. 

The Difference between Refrav.gi'mlity and Reflexibility was 
firft difcover'd and publifh'd by Sir Ifaac Newton in 1675, in the 
Phil. Tranf.ci. and from that time vindicated by him, from the 
Objections ot feveral Authors ; particularly F. Pardies-, M. Ma- 
riotte, Fr. Linus, or Lin, and other Gentlemen of the Englijb 
College at Liege : At length it was more fully laid down, illuftra- 
ted, and confirmM by great variety of Experiments in his immor- 
tal Opticks. 

But, further, as not only thofe Colours of Light produced by 
Refraction in a Prifm, but alfo thofe reflected from Opake Bo- 
dies have their different Degrees of Pvefrangibility and Reflexibili- 
ty; and as a white Light aiifcs from a Mixture of the feveral co- 
lour'd Rays; the fame great Author concluded all homogeneous_ 
Light to- have its proper Colour, correiponding to its Degree of 
Refrangibility, and not capable of being chang'd by any Reflexi- 
ons, or any Refractions ; "that the Sun's Light is compofed of all 
the primary Colours ; that all compound Colours arife from a 
mixture of the primary ones, &c. See Colour. 

The different Degrees of Refrangibility, he conjectures to arife 

from the different Magnitude of the Particles whereof the dirfe- 
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tent Rays confiit.— Thus the moll refrangible Rays, i. e. the fed 
ones, he fuppofes to confift of the largeft Particles ; the leaft Re- 
frangible, *'. e. the Violet Rays, of the fmalleft Particles; and 
the intermediate Rays, Yellow, Green, and Blue, of Particles, of 
intermediate Sizes. See Red, Green, Violet, &e. 

Refraction, in Commerce, aTerm fomecimes ufed by Mer- 
chants, where there has been an overfight in an Account, to the 
Prejudice of a Perfon, who thereupon demands Reftitution of fo 
much, added or omitted by Miftake. 

You muft make me a Refraftionof five Pound forgot in your 
Account.— I'll Deduct or make you Refrattion of 30 f. charged 
inadvertently in my Bill. 

REFRET, in Munch. See Ritornelo.' 

REFRIGERATIVE, in Medicine, a Remedy or Diet which 
refrefries the inner Parts by cooling them. 

Such, dually, are Ptifans, Glyfters, Potions, &c. See Pti- 
sans, &c. 

REFRIGERATORY, in Chymiftry, a Cooler ; or a VeiTel, 
filled with cold Water, placed about the Head of an Alembic, 
to cool and condenfe the Vapours rais'd thither by the Fire, and 
to convert them into a Liquor, to be difcharged thence through 
the Beak. See Distillation, Alembic, Spirit, Water, &c. 

The Water in the Refrigeratory is to be changed from time to 
time, as it begins to grow warm. 

Sometimes they content themfelves with wrapping a wet Cloth 
about the Head of the Alembic, inftead of a Refrigeratory: But 
the more ufual Method now ufed to fupply the Place of the Re- 
frigeratory, is by a Worm, or fpiral Pipe running through a Tub 
of cold Water. — Diflillarion is perform'd by Evaporation and 
Refrigeration. See Evaporarion, &c. 

REFUGE, RefugiUxM, in our old Cuftoms, a Sanctuary or 
Afylum. See Sanctuary and Asylum. 

At Paris is a Hofpital called the Refuge* wherein diflolute Wo- 
men are fhut up. See Magdalen. 

REFUGEES, Vtencb-Cahimfls, who by the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nants, in 1685, have been conftrain'd to quit their 
Country, and retire for Refuge into Holland, Germany, England, 
&c. to lave themfelves from the neceffity of abandoning their 
Religion. See Edict. 

REGAL, fomething belonging to a King. See King. 

Regalisof the fame import with Royal; the former being 
form'd of the Latin Rex; the other of the French, Roy t King. 
See Royal. 

Regal Fifbes. See Royal Fifbes. 

REGALE, in the French, Jurifprudence, is a Right belonging 
to the King over all Benefices. See Benefice- 

The Regale confifts in enjoying the Revenues of Bifhopricks 
during the vacancy of their Sees; and of prefenting to the Bene- 
fices dependant thereon, which become vacant during that time, 
and 'till a SucceiTor have taken the Oath of Fidelity, and have pro- 
cured Letters Patents, to fecure him from the Regale, 

The Enjoyment of the Fruits of the See is called the Temporal 
Regale; that of prefenting 10 Benefices the fpiritual Regale. 

Some refer the Origin of the Regale to the time of Clouis, and 
fay the Clergy granted this Priviledge to the King, upon his de- 
feating the Vifigoths ; others fay, Pope Adrian gratified Cbarle- 
maign with it, in a Council held at Rome. — 'Tis obferv'd by o- 
thers, that the Regale was originally no more than a Ward, or 
Adminiftration ; and that the Kings were only Depofitaries of 
the Fruits of the vacant Bifhopricks, and appointed Oeconomi to 
look to them during the Vacancy. See Oeconomies. 

'Tis added, that the Kings of the firft and fecond Race never 
enjoy'd any fuch Priviledge, and that it was only introduced in 
the twelfth Century, in favour of Inveftitures. See Investi- 
ture. 

Regale, Regalio, a magnificent Treat or Entertainment, 
given Embaffadors, or other Perfons of Diftinttion, to divert or 
do them Honour. 

In Italy 'tis ufual at the Arrival of any Traveller of Eminence, 
to fend him a Regale; that is, a Prefent of Fruits, Sweet-Meats, 
&c. by way of Refrefhmenf. 

REGALIA, in Law, the Rights or Prerogatives of a King. 
See King. 

Thefe are reckoned by Civilians to be fix; i°. Power of Ju- 
dicature. % Q . Power of Life and Death. 3 . Power of 
War and Peace. 4 . Mafterlefs Goods. 5 . AiTefsments. 
6°. Minting of Money. See Royalties. 

Regalia isalfo ufed for the feveral Parts of the Apparatus of 
a Coronation ; as the Sceptre with the Crofs ; Sceptre with the 
Dove $ St. Edward's Staff"; four feveral Swords; the Globe; the 
Orh with the Crofs, &c. ufed at the Coronation of our Kings. 
See Coronation. 

Regalia, of the Chr/rcb, are thofe Rights and Priviledges 
Which Cathedrals, &c, enjoy by Grants, and other Conceffions 
of Kin^s. See Church, Cathedral, &c. 

Sometimes the Term is ufed for the Patrimony of the Church ; 
as Regalia Santli Fetrh &c and particularly for fuch Lands and 
Hereditaments as have been given by King's to the Church.— Cepi- 
mts in Manum nojlra?n Baroniam & Regalia qua Archiepiftoput 
Eborum de nobis tenet. Pryn. Lib. Ang. 

Thefe Regalia while in Poffeflion of the Church, were fubject 
to the fame Services as all other temporal Inheritances ; and after 



the Death of the Bifliop reverted to the King, 'till he invefted 
another with them ; which in the Reigns of William the Conque- 
ror, and fome of his immediate SuccefTors, was frequently de- 
lay'd, and as oft did the Bifhops make Complaint thereof, as 
appears from Malmesbury i Ncuhlge'nfis, &c. See Bishop. 

This laft Author fays, that great Complaint was made againft 
Henry II. Quod Epifcopatus Vacatiies, & provenientia perciperet com- 
moda-, diu vacare voluit, <&■ Ecclefiaficis potius ufibus applkanda hi 

jifcum redegit. See Temporality, Benefice, &c. 

Regalia facere, is ufed for a Bifhop's doing Homage or Feal- 
ty to the King, when he is inverted with the Regalia. 

Thus Malmsbttry, in Anfelm. Regalia pro more ijlius temporis fa- 
ciens principi 7 Kalend. Oiiobris, Ca?ttuarix ajfedit. 

REGALIS Aqua, or Aqua Regia, an Acid corrofive Spirit 
or Water, ferving, as a Menftruum, to diffolve Gold. SeeDis- 
solution. 

The Balis or effential Ingredient of Aqua Regia, is common or 
Sea Salt,- which is the only Salt in Nature that will operate on 
Gold. See Gold and Salt. 

There are divers Ways of preparing it ; for, in effect, the Salt 
will not fail of its End, in what form foever applied. — The com- 
mon Way is by mixing common Salt, or Sal Armoniac, with 
Spirit of Nitre; or with common Aqua Fortis, which is made 
of Nitre and Vitriol. See Aqua Fortis. 

It has its Name from its diilblving Gold, reputed among Chy- 
mifts, the King of Metals. 

Aqua Regatis diflblves Gold, but not Silver ^ Aqua Fortis Sil- 
ver, but not Gold.— For the rcafon hereof fee Menstruum. 

REGARD, of the Foielt, the over-fight or inipection there- 
of ; or the Oificc or Province of the Regardtr ; which is to go 
through the whole Foreft, and every Bailiwick thereof, before the 
holding of the Seftions of the Foreft, or Juftice Seat ; to fee and 
enquire of the TrefpafTes therein. See Forest. 

Advidendum, ad Inquirendum, ad Imbrevianda?n, ad certificanA 
dum, dec. See Regarder. 

Regard is alfo ufed for the Extent of the Regarder s Charge, 
i e. for the whole Foreft ; or all the Ground that is Parcel 
thereof. See Purlieu. 

REGARDANT, in Heraldry, is underftood of a Lion, or o- 
ther Beaft of Prey, bore in a Pofture of looking behind him, 
with his Face towards his Tail. 

Others apply it to a Beaft. which only fliews the Head, and 
fome Part of the Neck, as moving from out of fome Divifion 
of the Coat into another. — He bears Azure, three Bends, Or, in 
a chief Argent, charg'd with a Lion regardant Gules. 

Villain Regardant, or Regardant to the Manour, is an anti- 
ent Officer, or Retainer to the Lord ; thus called becaufe charged 
to do all bafe Services within the Manour, to fee the fame freed 
of all filthy and loathfome things that might annoy it. Coke on 
Littleton, Fol. 120. 

REGARDER, Regardator Forcfla?, an antienc Officer of 
the King's Foreft, whofe Bulineis was every Year, upon Oath, 
to make a Regard, i. e. take a View of the Foreft Limits ; alfo 
to enquire of all Offences and Defaults committed by the Fo- 
refters within the Foreft, and of all the Concealments of them, 
and whether all the other Officers did execute their refpective 
Duties or not. See Forest. 

Manwood refers this Inftitution to King Henry II. but Spelmajt 
thinks the Name, at leaft, was given fince, and that they 
were the fame with thofe Officers called Cuftodes Vmationis. See 
Regard. 

REGEL, or Rigel, a fix'd Star of the firit Magnitude, in 
Orions Left Foot. — Its Longitude, Latitude, &c. fee among the 
reft of the Conftellation Orion. 

REGENERATION, in Theology, the Ad of being born 
again by a fpiritual Birth, or of becoming a Child of God. See 
Conversion. 

Regeneration is perform'd by the wnfhing of the Holy Spirit* 
whereof Baptifm is the Sign. See Baptism. 

When an Infidel is converted, Baptifm is adminiftred as a Sign 
of Regeneration. 

REGENT, a Perfon who governs a Kingdom during the 
Minority, or the Abfence of the King. See Vice Roy. 

In France, the Queen Mother has the Regency of the King- 
dom, under the Title of Queen Regent, while the King is a Mi- 
nor. — Some have urged that Women bei-ig incapable of fucceed- 
ing to thau Crown, were incapable of the Regency; but Cuftotn 
has declared in their favour. See Salic 

Regent is alfo ufed for a Profeffor of Arts or Sciences, who 
holds a Clafs, or fet of Pupils., in a Colledge. See College. 

The Foreign Univerfities are generally compofed of Doctors, 
ProfefTors and Regents. Regent and Scholar are Relative Terms. 
See Tutor. 

Regent is generally reftrain'd to the lower Gaffes, as Regent of 
Rhetoric, Regent of Logic, <S-c. thofe of Philofopby -are rather 
calfd ProfefTors, See Professor. 

REGIFUGE, Regifugium, a Feaft held in antient Romeori 
the fixth of the Calends of March, i. e. on our 24th of February, 
in Memory of the Expulfion of their Kings, particularly of Tar- 
gain's flying out of Rone on that Day. See Feast. 

Some will have this Feaft to bear the Name from the Rex Sa- 
crorum> King of the Sacrifices, flying out of the Comitia, or the 
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Plsce of Affembly, as foon as the Sacrifice was over; in Imitati- 
on of the Flight of larquin the Proud. 

Some Criticks and Antiquaries will have Regifugium, the lame 
with Fugalia; others hold them to be different. See Fuga- 
lia. 

REGICIDE, a King-killer.— The Term is alfo ufed for the 
Aft itfelf of murdering of a King ; of Rex and CxJo, I flay. 

Regicide is chiefly uied in fpeaking of the Perfons concern'd in 
the Trial, Condemnation, and Execution of King Charles the 
Firft. 

REGIMEN, in Medicine, a Rule or Courfe of living, with 
regard to eating, drinking, cloathing, and the like; accommoda- 
ted to fome Difeafe, and to the particular Courfe of Medicine the 
Patient is under. See EIiet. 

'Tis doubted whether the hot or cold Regimen be mod conve- 
nient in Fevers. — The hot Regimen which antiently obtained in 
the Small-Pox, begins to be difufed.— The Regimen is very diffe- 
rent in different Countries : Bartholin fays, a Slice of Bacon, in 
itomark, is an ufual Difh for a Perfon in ;a high Eever. The 
Word is pure Latin, and fignifies Government and Rule. 

Regimen, in Chymiftry and Alchymy, is the Method of or- 
dering and conducting any thing, that it may anfwer its Intention. 

Thus, Regimen of the Fire, is the manner of making and or- 
dering a Fire, and the Degrees thereof. See Fire and De- 
gree. 

Regimen of the Work, that is, of the Philofipher's Stone, call'd 
its Work of Patience, is the Rule and Condud to be obferv'd to 
attain Projection. See Philosophers Stone, and Projection. 

There are three things to be chiefly regarded in the Regtmen of 
the Work—The firft to adminifter a gentle, eafy Heat, at the be- 
ginning of the Coction. 

The fecon j to continue this external Heat according to the 
Seafon of the Work ; always obferving four Seafons, as in the 
common and agronomical Year : The beginning being the Win- 
ter, the Progrefs the Spring, then Summer, and laftly Autumn, 
which is rhe time of Maturity and Perfection of the Stone : In all 
which the Heat is to be augmented in Proportion to the Aug- 
mentation obferv'd in Nature. 

It is to be added, that the Work may not be begun in any Seafon, 
but regard is to be had to the Seafons of Nature ; leaft the Win- 
ter of the Work be found in the Summer of the Year, &c. 
Which, however, is to be underftood of the Day wherein the 
Mercury is put in the Ovum Phihfophicum ; not of that when it 
is begun to be fet at Liberty from the Prifons Nature had inclo- 
fed it in. 

The third is that in augmenting the Fire, the Augmentation be 
not of a whole Degree at once; the Spirits being unable to bear 
&ch Violence; but a Degree is to be divided into four Parts, and 
one Part to be taken at a time. See Degree. 

All the Operations of the inftRegimen, are occult and invifible : 
In the fecond Regimen comes Putrifadtion, which is the firft fen- 
lible Change; (hewing it felf by its black Colour. See Putri- 
faction, &c. 

Regimen, or Government, in Grammar, is that Part of 
Syntax orConftruction which regulates the Dependancy of Words; 
and the Alterations which one occafions in another. See Syn- 
tax and Construction. 

Thus we fay, the Regimen of a Verb active, is an Accufative, 
'■ e. a Verb active governs an Accufative ; or requires that the 
Noun which receives its Action be in the Accufative Cafe. See 
Verb, Accusative, &c. 

Prepolitions have fome Regimen, i. e. they require certain Cafes 
in the Nouns they are prefix'd to ; by which they are diftinguifh- 
ed from Adverbs which have none. See Preposition and 
Adverb. 

The Regimen, or Conftruction of Government, is entirely ar- 
bitrary; and differs in all Languages; one Language forming its 
Regi?»en by Cafes, as the Latins and Greeks; others by Particles, 
in lieu thereof, as the Enghjb, by of, to, &c. the French, Spani- 
"ds, and Italians, by de, a, da, &c. See Case. 

There are, however, fome general JMaxims which hold in all 
Languages —as i°. That there is no' Nominative Cafe in any 
Sentence but has a Reference to fome Verb either exprefs'd or 
underftood. See Nominative. 

a° That there is no Verb but has its Nominative Cafe, either 
exprefs'd or underftood. — Indeed in Languages which have pro- 
Pet Accufatives, as the Latin, before Infinitives there is an Ac- 
cufative, not a Nominative Cafe: as Scio petrum ejfe doclum. 

5° There is no Adjective but has a Relation to fome Sub- 
"aiuive. Sec Adjective, &c. 

A That there is no Genitive Cafe but is govern'd by fome 
other Noun ; inafmuch as that Cafe always expreffes the Pofief- 
>°r> which muff be governed by the poffcfs'd.— This Rule does 
jot hold fo apparently in the modern as the antient Languages ; 
of r? a !n tlle ' Jarticles "fi *• & c - wnicn are tne proper Signs 
Gen ™ vc Cafes > are frequently ufed as Prepofitions. See 

Kinds r n tlle Re S'"' e " ° f Verbs is frequently laid on different 
does n elations > according to Cuftorn or Ufaee ; which yet 
fliews th* 'n™ 86 the r P ecific Relation of each Cafe, but only 
to Fane T^™ ^ mac ' e 5' llo ' ce °^ * is or tn , ar ' accora, ing 



us the Latins fay, Juvare aliquem, & opitulari ali- 



cm, to help one,-Thus the French fay, fervir amltf « & fervW 
"Ifh"™. to rerveone.-Tb.tis the Eng/ifj \ Y , Fight de, or 
F,ght ■wah one—And thus in Spanifi molt of the Verbs aftive 
govern indifferently either a Dative or an Accufative. Some- 
times, alfo, the Verb admits of feveral Regimens: as, praflare a- 
tipem, or ahem, Eripere morti aliquem, or aliquem a morte. 

indeed the different Regimen fometimes makes an Alteration in 
the Senfe ; in which, particular regard is to be had to the ufage of 
the Language.— Thus the Latin, cavere alicui, fignifies to watch, 
or be careful of the prefervation of any one; Cavere almuem, to 
beware of him. ' 

There is one very common Fault in Regimen, which our accu- 
rate Writers fhould be careful to avoid ; viz. the ufing of two 
Verbs that require different Gales, together, as only governing 
m e rr e ' As '" *' S Exam P le > after embracing and giving his 
Bleffing to his Son; where, embracing requiring an Accufative, 
and gtvmg a Dative Cafe, the Regimen, or Conftruction of the 
hrit Verb with the Noun is irregular: embrace to a Son. 

The fame ma y be obferv'd in Nouns; as I conjured him by 
the Memory and the Friendfhip he bore my Father; where Me- 
mory does not agree with the Verb he bore. 

REGIMENT, in War, a Body of Troops of Horfe, orCom- 
panies of Foot, commanded by a Colonel. See Colonel. 

The Number of Men in a Regiment is as undetermined as 
that of the Men in a Troop or Company. See Troop and 
Company. 

There are Regiments of Horfe, that are not above 300 Men ; 
and there are feme in Germany of 2000; and the Regiment of Pi- 
cardy in France confifts of 120 Companies, or 6000 Men. 

The French Regiments of Horfe are not commanded bv a Co- 
lonel, as the Foot are, but by a Meftre de Camp. See Mestre 
de Camp. 

Some obferve, that there were no Regiments of Horfe before 
the Year 1637. 'Till then the Troops were loofe, and indepen- 
dent of each other, not incorporated into a Body or Regiment. 
See Guard. 

REGIO A/Jenfu, is a Writ whereby the King gives his Roy- 
al Aflent to the Election of a Bifhop. See Bishop. 

REGION, Regio, in Geography, a Country; or a particular 
Diviiionof the Earth; or a Trad of Land inhabited by People 
of the fame Nation. See Earth, Nation, ejre. 

The modern Aftronomers divide the Moon into reveral Regi- 
ons or Provinces, to each whereof they give its Name. See 
Moon. 

Region in Phyfiolgy.— Authors divide the Atmofphere into 
three Stages, call'd the upper, middle, and lower Regions. See 
Atmosphere. 

The loweft is that wherein we breath ; and is bounded by the 
Reflexion of the Sun's Rays; that is, by the Height to which 
they rebound from the Earth. See Ray. 

The middle is that wherein the Clouds refide, Meteors are 
form'd, &c. extending from the Extremity of the loviefc, to the 
tops of the higheft Mountains. See Meteor, Cloud, Moun- 
tain, &c. 

The upper commences from the Tops of the Mountains, and 
reaches to the utmoft Limits of the Atmofphere.— In this reigns 
a perpetual, equable Calmnels, Clearnefs, and Serenity. See Air. 

Some Authors ufe the Term Elementary Region, for the Space 
of the whole Atmofphere, from the Earth to the Sphere or Hea- 
ven of the Moon ; becaufe within this are contained the four Ele- 
ments, and all Elementary Bodies. See Element and Ele- 
mentary. 

Etherial Region is ufed for the whole extent of the Univerfe, 
including the Orb of the fix'd Stars, &c. See Universe. 

Region, in Anatomy, is a Divilion of the human Body. Sea 
Body. 

Anatomifts divide the Body into three Regions, or Venters. See 
Venter. 

The upper Region is that of the Head ; reaching as low as the 
firft Vertebra ; and comprehending the animal Organs, the Brain, 
&c. See Head, &c. 

The middle Region is that of the Thorax or Breaft, which Hip- 
pocrates calls the upper Venter, and which reaches from the Cla- 
vicles to the Diaphragm ; wherein are contained the vital Parts, 
as the Heart, Lungs, &c. See Heart, Lungs, &c. 

The third or lower Region is the Abdomen or Belly, &c. con- 
taining the natural Parts, deftin'd for Digeftion, Purgation, and 
Generation. See Abdomen. - 

REGIONARY, Regionarius, in Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, a 
Title given from the fifth Century, to Peribns who had the Charge 
and Adminifttation of the Church Affairs within a certain Di- 
itrict or Region. 

At Rome there were antiently feven Regionary Deacons, who 
prefided over a kind of Holpitals, and look'd to the Diftriburion 
of Alms. See Deacon. 

There were alfo Regionary Subdeacons, and Regionary Notaries, 
Regionary Bijhops, &c. See Notary. 

A Regionary Bi/bop was properly a Miffionary inverted with an 
Epifcopal Character, but without being attach'd to any particular 
See; that he might be at Liberty to go preach, and perform 0- 
ther Functions of his Miniftry, whither foever the Spirit of God, 
and the Wants of the People fhould call him. See Missionary-. 
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REGISTER, Registrum, a publick Book, ferving to enter 
and record Memoirs, Aits, and Minutes, to be had recourfeto, 
occafionally, for the justifying of Matters of Fad, &c. See Re- 
cord. 

Menage derives the Word, by Corruption, from Regefium, a Book 
containing Extracts of feveral Books, &c. collected together : 
Dicitur regiftrum qua(i iterum gefium. — Ochers derive it from the 
old French, gifher> to He down in a Bed, &c. 

The Law of Scotland is render'd very eafy and regular, by 
means of the great Number of publick Regifiers, for the re- 
cording of the Conveyances of Lands, &c. of private Perfons. 
— Of thefe there are two Kinds: The one General, fix'd at 'Edin- 
burgh, under the Direction of the Lord Regifier, who before the 
Union was the fifth Officer of State, and befides the Regiftry, 
was Clerk of the Parliament, Treafury, Exchequer, and Seffion. 

The other is particularly kept in the feveral Shires, Stewarties, 
and Regali cies. — The Clerks hereof are obliged to tranfmit the 
Regifiers of their respective Courts, to the general Regifier ; and 
the Notaries their Protocols : And here they are fo difpofed, that 
on demand the Lieges can have a view of any Writs which the 
Law requires to be regifier V, or which Parties for their Security 
have thought fit to record. 

The Regifiers were fir ft let on Foot by Act of Parliament un- 
der King James VI. to the unfpeakable Advantage of the Subject. 

No Man can have a right to any Eftate, but it mutt be regi- 
fired within forty Days of his becoming feiz'd of it, otherwife 
'tis null : By this means all fecret Conveyances are cut off 

Register is alfo ufed for the Clerk or Keeper of a Regifier, 
or Regifiry. See Clerk. 

Of thefe we have feveral, denominated from the Regifiers they 
keep— as Regifier of the High Court of Delegates ; Regifier of the 
Arches Court of Canterbury ; Regifier of the Court of ^Admiralty ; 
Regifier of the Prerogative Court ; Regifier of the Garter, who is 
always Dean of Wmdfor. See Delegate, Arches, Admiral- 
ty, Prerogative, Garter, &c. 

Register of a PariJ/j-Church, is a Book wherein the yearly 
Baptifms, Marriages, and Burials of each Parilh, are orderly regi- 
stered. See Parish, &c. 

This Practice was laudably inftituted by that great, but unfor- 
tunate Perfon, Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Ejfex, Anno 1558. 
while he was Vicar-General to King Henry VIXI. See Bill of 
Mortality. 

Register is alfo the Title of a Book, containing the Forms 
of molt of the Writs ufed in Common Law i cafl'd the Regifier 
of Writs. See Writ. 

This Regifier, Coke on Littleton obferves, is one of the moft 
antient Books of the Common Law. 

Register.-^/?//*, or Ships of Register, in Commerce, are 
Veffels to which the King of Spain, or the Council of the In- 
dies, grant Perrniilions to go and traffick in the Parts of the Spa- 
nijh Wefi-lndies. See Commerce. 

They are thus called becaufe the Ships are to be regifiered be- 
fore they fet fail from Cadix, which is the Place where they usu- 
ally load for "Buenos Awes, 

Thefe Veffels, by the Tenor of the Permit, are not to exceed 
three hundred Tuns : But there is that good understanding be- 
tween the Merchants and the Council of the Indies, that Ships of 
five or fix hundred Tun frequently pafs un-noted. 

The Permiflions coft thirty thoufand Pieces of Eight, each: 
But were they to colt an hundred thoufand the Merchants would 
be Gainers, and the King of Spain a Lofer. — For though the 
Quantity and Quality of the Merchandices on-board, be always 
exprefs'd ; yet, by Force of Prefents, the Officers here and in 
the Indies, allow them to load and unload vaftly more than the 
Permiffion exprefles. — Veffels whole Certificate only mentions 
twelve thoufand Skins, and an hundred thoufand Pieces of Eight, 
have been known to have on-board above four Millions in Gold 
and Silver,' twenty fix thoufand Skins, dec. So that the King 
of Spain's Fifth, and his other Dues, werealmoft nothing to what 
they mould be. 

Add to this, that in the Years 1702, 1703, &c. thefe Regifier 
Veffels, countenancing and backing each other, fold their Com- 
modities for above three hundred per Cent. Profit.— A Hat was 
fold for 18 Pieces of Eight,- an Ell of ordinary Cloth for 12 
Pieces of Eight, &c. 

Among the Regifier Veffels may be reckoned a Ship of five 
h'-indred Tuns, which the King of Spain allows the Englip South- 
Sea Company to feud each Year to the Fairs held at Porto Bello, 
Carthagena, &c. See Company. 

Register, among Letter-Founders, is one of the inner Parts 
of the Mould wherein the Piinting-Types are caft. See Letter. 

Its ufe is to direct the joining them juftly together again, after 
opening them to take out the new-caft Letter. See Letter- 
Founder, y. 

Registers, in Cbymittry, are Holes, or Chinks, with Stop- 
ples to them, contrived in the Sides of Furnaces, to regulate the 
Fire, i. e. to make the Heat immediately more intenfe, or re- 
mifs, by opening them to let in the Air, or keeping them clofe, 
to exclude it. See Furnace, Fire, Heat, Degree, &c. 
« REGISTRING, in Printing, the difpofing of the Prefs fo 
as that the Lines and Pages printed on one Side of the Sheet, 
meet exactly againft thofe on the other j which is done by means 



of two Points in the greater or outward Tympan. SeePRiNTJNG;' 

REGISTRY, comprehends the Office, Books, and Rolls 

wherein th« Proceedings of Chancery, or any fpiritual Court, 

are regifter\l or recorded. See Register, Record, Roll <&c 

RKGIUS-Profetfors.— King Henry VIII. founded five Lectures 

in each of our Oniverfities ; viz. of Divinity, Hebrew, Greek, 

Law, andPhyfick- the Readers of which Lectures are in the 

Univerhty Statutes, called Regit Profefores. See Professor. 

Regius Morbus. See Jaundice. 

REGLET, or Riglet, in Architecture, a little flat narrow 
Moulding, ufed chiefly in Compartiments, and Pannels, to fepa- 
rate the Parts or Members from one another, and to form Knots, 
Frets, and other Ornaments. See Moulding, Fret, &c. 

The Riglet, according to Daviler, differs from the Fillet and 
Liftei, in that it projects equally, like a Ruler. See Fillet and 
List. 

The Word is a diminutive of the French, Regie, Rule. 
Reglets, or Riglets, in (Printing, are thin Rulers, or 
(lips of Wood of different Dimenlions, placed in the Chafe, be- 
tween the Pages, and at the extremes thereof, to keep them afun- 
der, and hold them tight. See Printing. 

The Reglets make the chief Part of what they call the Fimii-- 
tare of the Chafe. See Chase. 

They are particularly denominated from the Place they are in> 
in refpect of the Pages, Head-Sticks, Foot-Sticks, Gutter-Sticks* 
Sec. 

The Term is alfo ufed abroad for a Ruler of Metal, $ of an 
Inch long, but which may be lengthened out by joining feveral 
together ; ufed to feparate the Columns, in Books that have fe- 
veral in the fame Page ; as alfo for Lines to Place the Notes on 
in Printing of Mufick. 

Laftly, Reglet, is alfo a little thin flip of Wood ufed by fome 
Competitors to take off the Lines from the Compoling-ftick, 
and Place them on the Gaily, as fall as compofed. See Com- 
positor, Galley, &c. 

REGRATOR, a Law Word, formerly ufed for one that 
bought Wholefale, or by the Great, and fold again by Retail. 

The Term is now chiefly ufed to denote one that Buys and 
Sells again any Wares, or Visuals in the fame Market or Fair, or 
within five Miles of it. 

Regrator is alfo ufed for a Perfon who furbifhes up old 
Moveables, to make them pais for new. See Furbisher.. 
- Among Mafons, &c. to regrate a Stone, is to take off the outer 
Surface of an old Hewn Stone, with the Hammer and Ripe, in 
order to whiten and make it look frefli again. See Stone and 
Masonry. 

REGRESSION, or Retrogradation of Curves, &c. Sec 
Retrogradation, <&c. 
REGULA. See Rule. 
Regula, in Architecture. See Orlo. 
REGULAR denotes the Relation of any thing that is agree ; 
able or conformable to the Rules of Art. See Rule. 

Thus we fay, a Regular Proceeding.— A Regular Building.— A 
Regular Poem, &c. Regular Verb, &c. See Verb, Poem, 
&e. 

In this Senfe the Word fhnds oppofed to Irregular, or Anoma- 
lous. See Anomalous, <&c. 

Regular Figure, in Geometry, is a Figure which is both e- 
quilaceral, and equiangular,- /. e. whofe Sides, and confequently, 
Angles, are all equal See Figure. 

The Equilateral Triangle and Square are regular Figures. See 
Square and Triangle. 

All other regular Figures confifting of more than four Sides, 
are called Regular Polygons. See Polygon. 

Every regular Figure may be inferibed in a Circle. See 
Circle. 

For the Dimenfons, Properties, &c. of Regular Figures, fee Po- 
lygon. 

Regular Body, call'd alfo Platonic Body, is a Solid termina- 
ted on all Sides by regular and equal Planes, and whofe folid An- 
gles are all equal. See Body and Plane. 

The Regular Bodies are five in Number ; viz. —The Cube' y 
which confifts of fix equal Squares ; xhzPyrawid or Tetrahedron of 
four equal Triangles; the Ottdoedron of Eight; the Dodecahedron 
of 12 ,' and the hofihedron of twenty ; fee each under its proper 
Article, Cube, Tetrahedron, Ochahedron, <&c. 

Befide thefe five there can be no other Regular Bodies in Na- 
ture. 

To meafure the Surface and Solidity of the five regular Bodies. 
The Solidity, &c. of the Cube is fliewn under the Article 
Cube. 

The Tetrahedron being a Pyramid, and the O&ake dron a double 
Pyramid; and the Icofihdron confining of twenty triangular Pyra- 
mids ; and the Dodecaedron of twelve Quinquangular ones, whofe 
Bafes are in the Surface of the Icofihedron and Dodecahedron-^ and their 
Vertices meeting in a Centre : The Solidities of thefe Bodies are 
all found from what we have fhewn under the Article Pyramid.' 
Their Surface is had by finding the Area of one of the Planes, 
from the Lines that bounds it; (fee Triangle); and multiply- 
ing the Area thus found by the Number from which the Body is 
denominated ; e. gr. for the Tetraedron by 4 ; for the Hexahedron- 
or Cube, by fix ; for the Otfabedron by 8 ; for the Dodecahedron by 
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W, and for the Icofibedron by 20.— The Product is the fuperficial 
Area. See Area and Superficies. 

Proportions of the Sphere, and of the five Regular Bodies infcribed 
therein : The Diameter of the Sphere being 2. 

The Circumference of a great: Circle is, 

Surface of a great Circle* 

Surface of the Sphere, 

Solidity of the Sphere, 

Side of the Tetrahedron, 

Surface or a Tetrahedron, 

Solidity of a Tetrahedron, 

Side or a Cube or Hexahedron, 

Surface of the Hexahedron, 

Solidity of the Hexahedron, 

Side of an Octahedron, 

Surface of the Octahedron, 

Solidity of the Octahedron, 

Side of the Dodecahedron, 

Surface of the Dodecahedron, 

Solidity of the Dodecahedron, 

Side of the Icolihedron, 

Surface of the Icolihedron, 

Solidity of the Icolihedron, 

If one of thefe Bodies be required to be cut out of the Sphere 
of any other Diameter ; fay, as the Diameter of the Sphere 2, 
is to the Side of any one Solid, inscribed in the fame, (Tuppofe 
the Cube 1. 1547.) Co is the Diameter of any other Sphere (fup- 
pofe 8.) to 9. 2376;, the Side of the Cube inferib'd in this latter 
Sphere. 

Let dr> then, (Tab. Geometry, Fig. 81.) be the Diameter of a- 
ny Sphere, and da £ of it. -~ab-rzbr. Erect the Perpendiculars 
ae, cf, and bg ■ and draw de, df, er, fr, andgr; then will (1.) re 
bs as the Side of the Tetrahedron : (2.) df is the Side of the 
Hexahedron : (3 ) de is the Side of the Octahedron. (4..) And 
cutting de in extreme and mean Proportion in h, dh will be the Side 
of the Dodecahedron. (5.) Setting the Diameter dr up perpen- 
dicularly atr; from the Centre c, to its Top, draw the Line eg* 
cutting the Circle in g.— Let fall the Perpendicular gb; Co is br 
the Side of the Icolihedron. 

Regular Curves, are fuch whofe Curvity proceeds continually 
in the fame uniform Geometrical Manner. — Such are the Perime- 
ters of the Conic Sections. See Curve, Conic Section, Sec. 

Such as have a Point of Inflection, or Regrefiion ; and which 
being continued to a certain Point, turn themfelves a contrary 
Way, are call'd Irregular Curves* — Such are the Conchoid, and 
the folid Parabola, which has a Square for its Parameter. See 
Flexion and Retrogression. 

Regular Architecture? Fortification* &c. See Architec- 
ture and Fortification. 

Regular, in the Monaftic Senfe, is a Perfon who has made 
the Vows in fome Religious Houfe. See Religious and 
Vow. 

Under Regulars are comprehended the whole Body of Monk*. 
See Monk. 

The Denominations of Regular, in this Cafe, arifes hence, that 
they are bound to obferve the Rule of the Order they are en- 
ter'dinto. See Rule and Order. 

Hence, Regular Priefl is ufed for a Prieft who is in fome Re- 
ligious Order ; in oppolition to a Secular Prieft, who lives in the 
world, or at large. See Secular. 

A Cardinal is reputed both Regular and Secular, and is enti- 
tled to the Rights of both. Sec Cardinal. 

Regulars may be promoted to Bifhopricks and Archbifhopricks, 
as well as Seculars ; but their Promotion fecularizes them; the 
Epifcopal Dignity difpcnfing them from the Obfcrvation of the 
Rule whereof they have made Profeffion. See Secularisa- 
tion. 

Regular Canons. See Canon. 

Regular Benefices, are fuch as can only be held by Monks or 
Religious ; or at lean 1 :, per cupientem profiteri, a Perfon deiirous 
K> embrace the Monaftic Life. See Benefice. 

Tis a Maxim in the Romi',h Canon Law. — Regularia Regula- 
WW, i. e. Regular Benefices are to be confer'd on Regular Priefts. 
—The Abbies that are Chiefs of their refpective Orders are all 
Regular, and can only be ierved by Monks or Cardinals. See 
Abby. 

All Benefices are prefumed Secular, unlefs they be proved Re- 
S,uhr, 

Amicmly, the Regular Benefices were almoft all confer'd by 
way of Admin iftrations or Curacies; the Religious Incumbents 
bc '£g always ad Manum of their Superiours, who difplaced them 
at rleafure.— Hence the common Maxim among the Canoniits, 
0m M Seneficium regulate manuals. 

The Benefices affected to Regulars are Abbies, Conventual 
Tories, Simple Priories, and Clauftral Offices.— They may be 
confer'd o n Seculars in Conmiendam. See Commendam. 

Regular. Places, are thofe within the Boundary or Indo- 
le ° f tlle Convent ; as the Cloifter, Dormitory, Chapter, and 
Refectory .-i n oppolition to thofe deftiaed for Guefts., and for 



the Necef&ries of the Houfe, which are reputed without tire 
Inclofure. 

REGULATION, a Rule or Order prefcribed by a Superior; 
for the uniform and orderly Management of fome Branch of Po- 
licy, Juftice, or the like. See Law and Statute, Ordi- 
nance, <&c. 

REGULATOR, of a Watch, is a fmall Spring belonging to 
the Balance; ferving to adjuft the going, and make it either pro- 
ceed fafter or flower. See Watch, &c. 

REGULO, a Title given to the Sons of the Emperors of 
China. 

The Emperor's eldeft Son, whom we call the fir fi Regulo, was 
the only one of all his Children in favour; 'till, of a fudden, 
Matters took a new Face. From fome new Intelligences, the 
Emperor learnt the Innocence of the hereditary Prince whom 
he had depofed, and the Artifices that had been ufed to ruin 
him : Particularly, that the Regulo, to fucceed therein, had had 
recourfe to Magick, and at the Inftigation of certain Lama, or 
Tartar Priefts, had procured a Statue to be buried in Tartary\ 
accompanying the Ceremony with feveral Magical Operations. 
Upon this, Orders were inftamly fent to feize the Lama, and to 
dig up the Statue: The Regulo had his Palace aflign'd him for a 
Prifon. Let. Edif. & Cur. 

REGULUSj petty Kink, in i ourantientCuftoms, a Term fre- 
quent in the Saxo?i Councils, lignifying a Corns ox Count. See 
Count and Earl 

Hence, Subreguks, was ufed for a Vice-comes, or Vicaunt : Tho* 
in many Places the two feem ufed indifferently for the fame Dig- 
nitary. 

Thus in the Archives of the Cathedral of Worafler, Uthredus, 
fometimes ftiles hirnfelf Regulus, and fometimes Sub-regulus of the 
City of Worceftcr. '• 

But in other Places we find Of.i, Rex Merciorum; Uthredus, 
Regulus; Aldredus, Sabregulus, Sec. 

Regulus, in Chymiftry, is the fmeft and pureft Part of a 
Metal or Mineral, which (inks or precipitates to the bottom of 
the Crucible or Furnace, in melting' a Mineral, or metallic Ore. 
See Metal, Mineral, Fusion, &c. 

To procure the Regu/us's of Metals, &c. Flux Powders are 
commonly ufed; as Nitre, Tartar, &c. which purge the fulphu- 
rous Part adhering to the Metal, by attracting and abforbing it to 
themfelves. See Flux Poiuder. 

Regulus is principally ufed for that of Antimony, which is a 
ponderous metallic Powder, that upon fufing fome of that Mine- 
ral in its crude State, finks to the bottom, leaving the Scoria or 
Impurities a-tbp. See Antimony. 

The Alchymifts will have this Matter called Regulus, i. e. 1 
little King, as being the firft born of the Royal metallic Blood j 
which is really a Son, but not a perfect Man, /. e. not yet a per- 
fect Metal for want of Time and proper Nourifhment. 

Antimony purified by Ample Fufion, is call'd Regulus of An- 
timony ; or Regulus Antimmti fiellatus Philofipho-um. 

But the more common way of reducing it into a Regulus is 
with the Addition of Flux Powders, as Tartar and Nitre. See 
Flux Poiuder. 

The Scoria found at the top of this Regulus is violently emetic, 
as well as the Regulus itfelf, whereof if Cups or drinking Veffels 
be caft, the Wine put into them will become vomitive. 

Of this Regulus caft in Moulds are made thofe common- 
ly called the AMtmomd Pills, weighing about eight or ten Grains 
each, one of which being fwallowed, will operate confiderably 
both by Vomit and Stool. 

Thefe Pills having thus performed their Office, and being dis- 
charged the Body, will ferve the fame Purpofe again and again; 
whence they have obtained the Name 0$ perpetual Pills.— The Virtue 
of this Regulus is not however inexhauftible, as has been imagined; 
for by repeated Infulions in Wine, though the Liquor be made 
violently Emetic at firft, yet by Degrees it lofes its Force, and at 
length ceafes to be Vomitive. 

Martial Regulus of Antitnony is a Mixture of the Nails of 
Horfe's Shoes, melted with the Regulus. 

In this Operation the Iron difiblving and abforbing the fulphu- 
rous Parts of the Antimony, more ftrongly than the Fluxes in 
the former Cafe ; and turning it into a Crocus; the Antimony is 
hereby brought to a greater Degree of Puriry, and render'd more 
efficacious than in the common Regulus See Iron, Sulphur, 

This Regulus is fometimes further purified by repeated Fufions 
and Detonations, with the Addition of frefh Antimony, and 
more Nitre, alternately. 

Regulus, in Aftronomy, is a Star of the firft Magnitude, in 
the Conftellation Leo ; call'd alfo from its Situation, Cor Leonis, 
or the Lion's Heart; and by the Chaldeans, Kalbeleced, or Ka/be- 
leceid, from an Opinion of its influencing the Affairs or the Hea- 
vens; as isobfervedby Theon. See Star. 

The Longitude of Regulus, as fix'd by Mr. Flamflccd, is 25* 
31' 20"; and its Latitude o°. 26': 38" North. See Leo. 

REHABILITATION, in the Civil and Canon Law, an Acti- 
on whereby a Prince or Pope, by Difpenfations or Letters Pa- 
tents, reftore a Delinquent to the Condition he was in before his 
Delinquency. See Degradation, &c 
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The King alone can Rehabilitate an Officer noted, condemn- 
ed and degraded ; or a Gentleman who has derogated from his 
Degreee. See Nobility. 

The Pope alone pretends to Rehabilitate, i. e. to render capa- 
ble of Benefices, and Order?, fuch as had fallen into Herefy, or 
other Irregularities. 

In Romifh Countries, an Ecclefiaftick who aflifts at the Execu- 
tion of a Sentence of Death, is to be rehabilitated, by an Abfo- 
hition call'd a S,svis See Absolution. 

REHEARSAL, inMufickand the Drama, an EfTay or Ex- 
periment of fome Compofkion, made in private, previous to the 
Reprefentation or Performance thereof in publicly to habituate 
the Actors or Performers, and make them more ready and perfect 
an their Parts. 

There is a new Tragedy in Rehearfal.—The Rebearfal of the 
Anthem, &c. 

REIMBURSEMENT, in Commerce, the Action of repaying, 
or returning what Monies a Perfbn had received, by way of ad- 
vance, &c. or what another has disburfed or paid for us. 

A Peribn who gives a Bill of Exchange in Payment, is to re~ 
imburfe it ; if it come to be protefted, for want of being accept- 
ed or paid. See Bill, Protest, &c. 

Reimbursing is alfo ufed for the paying the Price a Com- 
modity coftsits Owner.— Thus he has furrendred to me the Lot 
of Mcrchandicc adjudged to him at the Sale at London, by the 
Directors of the Eaf-lndia Company; on Condition of rehnbur- 
fmg the Price of the Purchafej with the Expences of Carriage, 
and a Profit of 5 per Cent. 

REINFORCED King, of a Canon, is that next after the 
Trunnions, betwixt them and the Vent. See Ordnance. 

REINFORCEMENT, in War, a fupply, or new Provifion 
of Men, Arms, Ammunition, &c. 

REINS, in Anatomy, the ILidmys; or that Part of an Ani- 
mal whereby the Urine is feparatcd from the Blood. See Kid- 
neys. See alfo Urine. 

The Word, according to Varro, is form'd from the Greek? 
caroT$pw } ^uafiRivi obfie?ii humoris ab iis oriantur. — The Greeks 
call the Rem, vt<Pfk> from the Verb, vt<?puv, to Snow, Rain. See 
Nephritic. 

In the Manage, we fay, aHorfe mould have double Reins; which 
is when he has them a little more elevated on each Side of the 
Back-bone, than upon it; & that pafting your Hand along it, 
you find it large, well furnifhed and double, by the Hollow that 
goes all along the Back-bone.— The Back fhould be firm, and 
not Hollow, or bending from the Withers to the Croup, but 
ftraight. See Horse. 

The Reins of Horfes, are alfo two flraps of Leather meet- 
ing in the Bridie-Hand or theHorfeman, in order to make the Bit 
bear, and keep the Horfe under Subjection. See Bridle. 

A Falfi Rem is a Lath of Leather, paffed fometimes through 
the Arch of the Banquet, to bend the Horfe's Neck. 

REINSTATING, the rcftoring of a Perfon or Thing to its 
former State or Condition, from whence it had been difturbed 
or difplaced. 

REINTEGRATION. See Redintegration. 

REIS, or Re, or Res, a little Portugueze Copper Coin, near- 
ly equal to the French Denier tournois? or to a third Part of the 
Evglif]} Farthing. See Coin. 

The Reis is both a Current and an imaginary Money •? the 
Fortugueze ufually reckoning by Reis? as the Spaniards by Marave- 
its. See Maravedis. 

Strangers in treating with them, are frequently furprized with 
Demands of feveral thoufand Rcis? when the Matter betwixt 
them is only of a few Pieces of Eight; the Millnis, or thou- 
fand Reis, only making 6s, -$a. Sterl.—j^o of them are equal to 
the Piece of Eight. See Millreis. 

REITTERS, an antient Title given the German Cavalry.— 
The Word is originally German? and fignifies aHorfeman, or Ca- 
valier. 

REJOYNDER, in Law, an Anfwer or Exception to a Re- 
plication. See Replication. 

The Order in the Court of Chancery is thus.— Firft, the De- 
fendant puts in an Anfwer to the Plaintiff's Bill, which is fome- 
times call'd an Exertion: The Plaintiff's Anfwer to this is call'd 
a Replication ; and the Defendant's Anfwer to that, a Rejoymder. 
See Bill and Chancery. 

The Civilians call it Duplicatio. See Duplication. 

REJOYNTING, in Architecture, the filling up the Joints of 
the Stones in old Buildings, & c . when wore Hollow by Courfe 
of Time, or Water. 

Rejoyjiti-ag is perform'd with the belt Mortar ; as that of Lime, 
and Ciment,- iometimes, alfo with Plaiiter, as in the Joints of 
Vaults, <&c. See Mortar, &c. 

REITERATION, the Act of repeating a thing, or doing it 
a fecoad time. See Repetition. 

The Church does not allow of the Reiteration of Baptifm. 
See Baptism. 

St. Gregory obferves, that 'tis no Reiteration, when (there are 
wanting Proofs of the thing's being regularly done before. See 
Rebaptizants. 

In Pleurifies, the Phyficians order the bleeding to be reiterated 
fix or feven rimes. See Pleurisy. 

REITERATING, in Printing. See Printing. 



RELAPSE, a return or back-Aiding into a Danger, or Evil ■ 
out of which a Perfon had efcaped. 

Fevers, Dropfies, &c. are Difeafes into which Relapfes are ve- 
ry frequent and dangerous.— Such a Peribn is relapfed into a He- 
refy he had abjured. 

RELATION, in Philofophy, the mutual Refpetl of two 
things ; or what each is, with regard to the other. 

The Word Relation is form'd a referenda ; as confifting in this* 
that one thing is refer d to another : Whence it is alfo call'd Re- 
fpeB? Habitude, Comparijbn? &C. See Comparion and Habi- 
tude. 

The Idea of Relation we acquire, when the Mind fo confiders 
any thing, that it doth, as it were, bring it to, and let it by, ano- 
ther; and carry its view from the one to the other.— Hence the 
Denominations given to things intimating this Refpect, are cal- 
led Relatives; and the things fo brought together, are laid to be 
Related. 

Thus when I call Cuius, Husband; or tin's Wall 'whiter ; I inti- 
mate fome other Perfon or Thing in both Cafes, with which I 
compare hi?n or it.— Hence, the Wall is call'd by theSchooImen, 
the Subjetl; the thing it exceeds in whitenefs, thzTcrm; and the 
whitenefs the Foundation of the Relation. 

Relation may be conlidered two Ways ; either on the Part of 
the Mind referring one thing to another; in which Scnfe Relation 
is only a Mode or Affection of the Mind, whereby we make 
fuch Comparifon : Or on the Part of the things rcfer'd, which 
being no other than Ideas, Relation, in this Senfe, is only a new 
Idea refulting or ariiing in the Mind, upon canlidering of twoo- 
ther Ideas. — So that Relatwi, take it which way you will, is only 
the Mind ; and has nothing to do with the things themfelves. 
See Idea. 

Any of our Ideas, Mr. Lock obferves, may be the Foundation 
of Relation.— Though where Languages have failed to give corre- 
lative Names, the Relation is not fo eafily taken Notice of : As 
in Concubine, which is a Relative Name, as well as Wife. 

There is, in effect, no Idea but is capable of an infiniteNum- 
ber of Relations : Thus one fingle Man may at once tuftsin the 
Relations of Father, Brother, Son, Husband, Friend, Subject, 
General, European, MngUfhman 3 Iflandcr, Matter, Servant, Big- 
ger, Left, &c. to an almoft infinite- Number; he being capable 
of as many Relations? as there can beoccafionsof comparinghim 
to other things, in any manner of Agreement or Difagreement, 
or any refpect whatfoever. 

The Ideas of Relations are much clearer and more diftinct, 
than of the things related; becaufe the Knowledge of one fimple 
Idea is oftentimes fufficient to give the Notion of a Relation .- 
But to the knowing of any fubftantial Being, an accurate Col- 
lection of fundry Ideas is neceffary. See Substance. 

The Perceptions we have of the Relations between various 
Ideas wherein the Mind acquiefces, makes what we call Judg- 
ment.— -Thus, when I juc^e 2 times 2 make 4. or does not make 
5; I only perceive the Equality between 2 times 2 and 4; and 
the inequality between 2 times 2 and y. See Judgment. 

The Perceptions we have of tht Releti&m between the Relati- 
ons of various things, conftirures what we call Reafoning.— Thus 
when from this, that 4 is a fmaller Number than 6 ; and that twice 
2 is equal to 4; I gather that twice 2 is a lefs Number than 
6 ■? I only perceive the Relation of the Numbers twice 2 and 4, 
and the Relation of 4 and 6. See Reasoning. 

The Ideas of Caule and Effect, we get from our Obfer nation 
of the Viciffitude of Things, while we perceive fome Qualities or 
Subftances begin to exiffc, and that they receive their Exigence 
from the due Application and Operation of other Beings.— Thar 
which produced], is the Caufe; that which is produced, the Ef- 
fect. See Cause and Effect. 

Thus Fluidity in Wax is the Effect of a cerrain Degree of 
Heat, which we obferve to be confhntly produced by the Ap- 
plication of fuch Heat. 

The Denomination of Things taken from time, are for the moft 
part only Relations. — Thus when it is (aid, that Queen Elizabeth 
lived fixty-nine, and reigned forty-five Years, no more is meant, 
than that the Duration of her Exiftence was equal to fixty-nine, 
and of her Government to forty-five annual Revolutions of the 
Sun : And fo are all Words anfwering to how long. 

Young and Old, and other Words of Time, that are thought 
to ftand for pofitive Ideas, are indeed Relative ; and intimate a 
Relation to a certain length of Duration, whereof we have the 
Idea in our Minds.— Thus wc call a Man young or old, thai: hath 
lived little or much of that Time, which Men ufuaily attain to -. 
And thus a Man is called young at twenty, but an Horfe old, 

There are other Ideas, that are truly Relative, which we figtii- 
fy by Names that are thought pofitive and abfolute; fuch as 
great and little, ftrong and weak. — The things thus denominated, 
are referred to fome Standards with which we compare them : 
Thus we call an Apple Great, which is bigger than the ordinary- 
Sort of thole we have been ufed to ; and a Man weak, that has 
not fo much Strength or Power to move, as Men ufually have, 
or thofe of his own Size. 

Authors give various. DiviGons of Relations. — The School Phi- 
Iofophers commonly divide them into thofe of Origination? under 
Which are comprehended the Relations of Caufe and Effect- Thofe 

of 
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of Negation, which are between oppofite things : And thofe of fignifying a harfh Reflection of Flat againft Sharp, in a crofs 
Affirmation, which are Relations of Agreement between Whole Form ; -viz.. When fome harfh and difpleafmg Difcord is produ- 
m d Part, the Sign and Thing fignified, the Adjunct and ced, in comparing the prefenr Note of another Parr. — Harris. 
Subject.— This Divilion is founded upon this, that the Mind can Relation, in Law, is where two things, as Times, ire. are 
only compare things three Ways, viz. by inferring, denying, and confidered, as if they were one, the- thing iubfequent being con- 
affirming. Cdered as taking cried, by Relation, at the time preceding. 

Others divide Relations into thofe of Origination ; thofe or A- As if A deliver a Writing to B, to be delivered to C, as the 

mement, e. gr. Similirude, Parity, &c. thole of Diverfty; and Deed or A; the Writing fhall be deem'd to be deliver'd to C, 

thofe of Order, as Priority, Poftericrity, ejv. at the time when it was given to B. 

Others divide them into PraiJtcamental, Tranfcendental, and Prm- So Bills in Parliament to which the King affents on the laft 

Jjcainenttil.— Under the firft come thofe Relations between things Day of Parliamenr, fhall relate, and be of Force from the firft 

that belong to the fame Predicament ; e. gr. between Father and Day thereof. Coke calls it fiSio Juris. See Day, Time, &c. 
Son. To the latter belong thofe which are more general than the RELATIVE Proportions, are fuch as include fome Relation 

Predicaments, or are of different Predicaments; as the Relati- and Comparifon. See Proposition. 
ous of Subftance and Accident; of Caufe and EffecT:; of Crea- Thus, where the Treafure is, there will the Heart be.— As 



much as thou haft, 
five Proportions. 



fo much thou art worth, &c. are Rela- 



RELATIVE Place, 
RELATIVE Time, 

RELATIVE Gravity, 

RELATIVE Levitj, 



&c. 



( Place. 

See <£ime. 
^Gravity. 
VLf.vi.ty, &c t . 



tor, e- & r - and Creature. See Transcendental, &c. 

Mr. Lock gives us a Diflribution of Relation! on a different 
Bottom. — All fimple Ideas, he obferves, wherein are Parts or 
Degrees, afford an occalion or comparing the Subjects wherein 
[hey are, to one another, in refpect of thofe fimple Ideas : As, 
whiter, Tweeter, more, lefs, <&c. — Thefe, depending on the Equa- 
lly and Excefs of the fame fimple Idea, in Several Subjects, may 
be call'd proportional Relations. 

Another occalion of comparing things being taken from the 
Circum [hnces of their Origin, as Father, Son, Brother, &c. 
Thefe may be called natural Relations. 

Sometimes, the Foundation of confidering things, is fome Act 
whereby any one comes by a moral Right, Power, or Obligati- 
on to do fomething : Such are General, Captain, Burgher,- thefe 
are infHtuted and voluntary Relations, and may be diftinguifhed jects, &c. 
from the natural, in that they are alterable and feparable from Relative, in Grammar, is a Word or Term which in the 
the Perfons to whom they fometimes belonged, though neither Conftruction anfwers to fome Word fore-going, called the A?i~ 
of the Subftances fo related be deftroyed. But natural Relations tedent. See Antecedent. 
are not alterable, but are as lafting as their Subjects. Pronoun Relative, which Bujfier cluifes rather to call Modi- 

Anorher Relation is the Conformity or Difagreement of ficative ov Determinative, is a Particle added after a Noun, orper- 
Men's voluntary Actions to a Rule, to which they are referr'd, fonal Pronoun, with which it has an Affinity, fo that without 
and by which they are judged of: Thefe may be called Moral Re- .them it fignifies nothing; its only ufe being to exprels in what 
fotions. view they are confidered. See Pronoun. 

I: is this Conformity or Difagreement of our Actions to fome Of this Kind, in the Latin, are out, qua, quod, &c. in the 
Law (whereby Good or Evil is drawn on us from the Will and Engli/h, who, which, whom, <£rc. as in the Book which you are 
Power of the Law-maker, and is what we call Re-ward or Pa- reading ; the Man whom you feek; he who told it, &c— Where 



Relative Terms, in Logic, are Words which imply a Rela* 
Hon, or a thing confidered as compared to another. See Rela- 
tion. 

Relative Terms include a Kind of Opposition between them ; 
yet fo, as that the one cannot be without the other. 

Such are Father and Son, Husband and Wife, King and Sub- 



See 



•which, whom, and -who only follow the Noun or Pronoun, 
refer or determine them to fome particular thing; as to feeking, 
reading, &e. 

Frequently, the Noun or Pronoun wherewith the Relative or 
Pronoun is join'd, is underftood: As, I know who did that. 



mflmmt) that renders our Actions morally Good or Evil. 
Good and Evil. 

Of thefe moral Rules or Laws, there feem to be three forts, 
with their different Enforcements. Firft, the Divine Law: Se- 
condly, Civil Law : Thirdly, the Law of Opinion or Reputati- 
on. By their Relation to the firft, our Actions are either Sins Where 'tis evident t mean, I know the Perfon who did, &c. 
or Duties. To the fecond, Criminal or Innocent; to the third, RELAY, a frefli Equipage, Horfe, &c. fent before, or _ r 
Virtues or Vices. See Sin, Virtue, Vice, &c. pointed to be ready, for a Traveller to change ; to make the grea- 

Relation, in Logic, is an Accident of Subftance: account- ter Expedition; as in riding Poft. 

ed one of the ten Categories or Predicaments. See Predica- The Term is borrow'd from the French Reikis, which fignifies 

ment and Category. the fame thing.— In France, the General of the Pofts entitles 

Each Subftance admits of an Infinity of Relations. — Thus himfelf, Superintendant of the Relays. 

the fame Peter, confidered with regard to Henry, is in the Rela- Relays, in Hunting, are frefh Sets of Dogs, or Horfes, or 

tion of a Matter with regard to John, in that of a Tenant; with both, difpofed here and there, for readinefs, in Cafe the Game 

regard to Mary, in that of a Husband, &c. Again, with regard come that way, to be caft off, or to mount the Hunters; in 



to one Perfon, he is rich, with regard to another poor ; with re- 
gard to another, he is far, near, tall, fhort, a Neighbour, Stran- 
ger, learned, unlearned, good, bad, equal, &c. 

Tis difpured among the School Pbiiofophers, whether or no 
the Relation be 1 thing formally and really diftinct from the Foun- 
dation of the Subftance. Set Substance. 

Relation, is alfo ufed in the School Theology, to denote 
certain of the divine Perfections, call'd perfottal ones ; in regard 
by thefe one Divine Perfon is rcferr'd to another, and diftinguifh- 
ed from it. See Person. 

Hence they teach, that in God there is one Nature, twoPro- 
cethons, three Perfons, and four Relations. See Trinity. 



lieu of the former, which are fuppofed to want refpite. See 
Hunting. 

Relay, in Tapiftry, is an opening left in a Piece of Tapiftry, 
where the Colours or Figures are to be chang"d ; becaufeon thofe 
Occafions the Workmen are changed; or clle, the Places are left 
to be filled up till the reft of the Work is done. See Ta- 
pistry. 

RELAXATION, in Medicine, &c. the loofening or flack- 
ening of the Tone or Tenfion of the Fibres, Nerves, Mufcles, 
<&c. See Tension, Tone, &c. See alfo Fibre. 

The Relaxation of a Mufcle is fuppofed to be effected* either 
by the Perfpiration of the nervous Spirits, or the Regrefs of the 



Thefe Relations are Paternity, Filiation, active Spiration, and Spirits, Blood, &c. which inflated its Fibres; or by the con- 

paffive Spiration- See Paternity, &c. See alfo Father, traction of the Air, in the Globules of Blood before expanded 

Son, Spirit, &c. by the fudden influx and admixture of the Spirits, &,c See 

Relation, in Geometry, Arithmetic, &c. is the Habitude, Muscle, and Muscular Motion. 

or Refpedt of two Quantities to one another, with regard to their Relaxation, in Chirurgery, is a preternatural Exrenfion, or 

Magnitude. — Th;s we more ufually call Ratio, Reafon. See ftraining of a Nerve, Tendon, Mufcle, or the like; either thro* 

Ratio. Violence or Weakness. 

The Equality or Samenefs of two fuch Relations, we call Pro- Hernias are Defcents or Relaxations of the Inteftines, &c. 

portion. See Proportion. Hernia. 



See 



From the fame Caufe arifs Defcents or Prolapfions of the Anus, 
&c. See Procidentia and Prolapsus. 

Relaxation, in Law, is ufed iox 2. Releafing. See Release. 
In this Senfe we fay the Relaxation of an Attachment, in the 
Court of Admiralty, 

The Tenor of Indulgences is a Relaxation, or Diminution of 
the Pains of Purgatory- See Indulgence. 

RELEASE, in Law, an Initrument, whereby Eftatcs, Rights, 
Titles, Entries, Actions, and other things are fomerimes extin- 
( Relation is alfo frequently ufed for Analogy, or what feveral guifhed and annull'd, fomeumes transferr'd, ibmetimes abridg'd, 
tilings have in common. See Analogy. and fometimes enlarged. 

*n Painting, Architecture, &c . a certain Relation of the feve- A Releafi is either in Fail, or in Law.— A Releaje in Fact, is 

ral Parts and Members of the Building or Picture, conftitutes that which the very Words expreffly declare— A Releafe in Law, 

what we call Symmetry. See Symmetry. is that which doth acquit by way of Confequence, or Intend- 

Relation Inharmonkah is a Term in mufical Compoficion, mem of Law. ___ _ 

RELE- 



Relation, in Grammar, is the Correfpondence which Words 
have to one another in Conftruction. See Construction. 

Pauley and irregular Relations are the things chiefly to be guard- 
ed againft, in writing correctly; they make the Senfe obfeure, fre- 
quently equivocal. —Thus : The Orator was attended to with a 
Coldneis, which was the more remarkable, as the Audience were 
Under fome Emotion ere he began,— Here, Coldnefs being put in- 
determinately, the Relative which, can have no juft and regular 
Relation thereto. Sec Relative. 
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RELEGATION, a kind of Exile, or Banifhment, wherein 
the obnoxious Perfon is commanded to retire to a certain Place 
prefcribed, and to continue there 'till he be recalled. See 
Exile. 

My Lord Coke calls Relegation a Banifhment for a time only : 
Courtin more adequately defines Relegation a Banifhment to a cer- 
tain Place for a certain Term. 

In Rome Relegation was 2 lefs fevere Punifhment than Deporta- 
tion, in that the retagated Perfon did not thereby lofe the Rights 
of a Roman Citizen, nor thole of his Family, as the Authority 
of a Father over his Children, &c. See Banishment. 

RELICKS, Reliquiae, in the Rowifo Church, certain Re- 
mains of the Bodies or Cloaths of fome Saint or Martyr, de- 
voutly preferved in Honoar to his Memory, carried at Procefti- 
ons, kils'd, rever'd, &c. See Saint, Martyr, Processi- 
on, &c. 

The Abufes in- Points of Relicks are moft flagrant : F. Mabil- 
Ion, a Benedictine, complains of the great Number of fufpeftcd 
Relicks expofed on Altars : He owns that were there to be a ftri£t 
Inquifition into the Relicks, vaft Numbers of fpuvious ones would 
be found offer'd every where to the Piety and Devotion of the 
Faithful; And adds, that Bones are frequently confecrated, fo far 
from belonging to Saints, that in all probability they don't be- 
long to Christians. 

The Catacombs are an inexhauftible Fund of Relicks ; yet 'tis 
ft ill difputed who were the Perfons interr'd here. See Cata- 
comb. 

In the eleventh Century a Method was introduced of trying 
fuppofed Relicks by Fire.— Thofe which did not confume in the 
Fire were reputed genuine; the reft not. Sec Purgation, 
&e. 

Tis an antient Cuftom, which flill obtains, to preferve the 
Relicks in the Altars whereon Mafs is celebrated.— To this pur- 
pofe, a fquare Hole is made in the middle of the Altar, big e- 
nough to receive the Hand ,• and herein is the Rel'tck deposited, 
wrapp'd in red Silk, and inclofed in a leaden Box. See Al- 
tar. 

The Romanifts alledge a good deal of Antiquity in behalf of 
their Relicks. — The Manichees, it ieems out of hatred to the Flefh, 
which they held an evil Principle, are recorded as refuting to ho- 
nour the Relicks of Saints ; which is eftcemed a kind of Proof 
that the Catholicks did it in the firft Ages. See Manichee. 

Indeed Folly and Superftition got into Religion but too early. 
— Even the touching of Linnen Cloaths on Relicks, from an Opi- 
nion of fome extraordinary Virtue derived therefrom, appears to 
be as antient as the firft Ages ; there being a Hole made in the 
Coffins of the forty Martyrs at Conjlautinople, exprefly for this 
Purpofe. 

RELICTA Verification^ in Law, is when a Defendant relin- 
quishes his Proof or Plea," and thereupon Judgement is entered 
for the Plaintiff" 
RELICT. See Widow. 

RELIEF, Relievjum, Levamen, in Law, a Fine paid to the 
chief Lord, by a Perfon at his coming to the Inheritance of 
Land held in Capite, or Military Service. See Fine, Lord, 
Tenure, &c. 
Relief is ufually to the value of a Years Rent or Revenue. 
The Origin of the Cuftom is thus.— A Feudatory or benefici- 
ary Eftate in Lands, being at firft only granted for Life; after the 
Death of theVaffal it return'd to the Chief Lord, and was hence 
call'd Feodum Caducum, q. d. fallen to the Lord by the Death of 
the Tenant. See Fee. 

In Courfe of Time thefe feudatory Eftates being convened 
into Inheritances by the Connivance and Confent ot the Lord.; 
when the PoOelTor of fuch Eftate died it was call'd Hereditas Ca- 
duca, q. d. an Inheritance fallen to the Lord; from whom it 
was to be recover'd, by the Heirs paying a certain Sum of Mo- 
ney. 

This was faid Relevare hareditatem caducam, and the Money thus 
paid was call'd Rekvamen, Refeuium, or Relief. 

This Relief was eftabliihed after theConqueft. — For 'till that time 
Heriots were paid the Lord, at the Death of his Tenant; confift- 
ing of Horfes, Arms, &c. See Heriot. 

But upon the Conqueft, the poor People being deprived of 
all fuch things by the Norwam, a Sum of Money was fubftituted 
in lieu thereof, which was call'd a Reliefs and continues in fome 
Places to this Day.— However, 'tis true, Relief and Heriot are 
frequently confounded in antient Writers. 

Relief Reafmable, call'd aifo Lavful, and antient Relief is 
that enjoined by fome Law, or fix a by antient Cuftom ; and 
which does not depend on the Will of the Lord.— Thus in a 
Charter of King John, mentioned by Matt. Paris. — Si quis Comi- 
tum vel Baro?ium Nofirorum five aliorum tenentium de nobis in Capi- 
te per firvitium militate, mortuus fuerit ©" cum deccjjerit hares funs 
plena at aits fuerit, & relevium debeat, habeat hareditatem Jitam 
per Antiquum Relevium. 

What this was may be feen in the Laws of William the Con- 
queror, &c Bratlon fays, this Fine was call'd a Relief quia he- 
reditas qua; jaciens fuit per Antecejforis decejfum relevatur in roams 
haredum, &c. 
A Relief is alio paid in Spccage Tenure, or petit Serjeanty ; 



where a Rent or other thing is paid by rendering as much as the 
Rent or Payment referred. 

By the Cuftom of Normandj, Relief is due for Lands held in 
Villenage, as well as in Fee — By the Cuftom of Paris, Relief is 
not due upon Succeffions in the direct Line. 

The Quantity of the Relief is very different : There are fugle 
Reliefs, double Reliefs, &c. The Qualify, too, is diverfe : There 
are Reliefs of Property, paid by the Heir : Reliefs of Bail, or Tutor- 
age, paid by a Guardian for his Minor, or by the Husband for 
the Fiefs of his Wife, &c. Relief of Horfe and Arms, &c. 

By the Laws of King Canutus, the Relief of an Earl, paid the 
King, was eight War-Horics with their Bridles and Saddles, four 
Loricas, four Helmets, tour Swords, fburHunting-Hories, and a.. 
Palfrey. — The Relief of a Baron or Thane was four Hurler 
&c. 

Relief, in Chancery, is an Order fued out for the diflblving 
of Contracts and other Acts, on account of their being unrea- 
ibnabie, prejudicial, grievous, or from fome other Nullity, ei- 
ther de Jure) or dcFafto. See Chancery and Equity. 

Minors obtain Relief againft Acts pais'd in their Minority. — 
Majors have Relief in caies of enormous Damage, Deceit, Vio- 
lence, over-reaching, extravagant Bargains, Qrc. 

Among the Romanifts 'tis a Rule, that the Church obtains Re- 
lief any time, and againft all Ads pafs'd in its Prejudice : No Pre- 
icription prevailing againft it. See Prescription. 

RELIEF, of a Hare, among Hunters, is the Place where me 
goes to feed in the Evening. See Hunting. 

Relief, in Sculpture. See Relievo. 

RELIEVE, in the Military Senfe.— To Relieve is to take the 
Poft cf another Body. 

Hence, to Relieve the Guard, to Relieve the Trenches, &c 
is to bring frefh Men upon the G uard, or the Trenches, and to fend 
thofe to reft who have been upon Duty before. See Guard, 
Trench, &c. 

They alfo fay, Relieve a Sentinel!, Relieve the Steers-Man, 
&c. 

RELIEVO, or Relief, Imbofsment, in Sculpture, is applied 
to a Figure which projects, or (lands out, prominent, from the 
Ground or Plain whereon it is lorm'd ; whether that Figure be 
cut with the Chiilel, moulded, or caft. There are three Kinds 
of Relievo ; viz.. Alto, Bafjo, and Demi-Relievo. 

The Alto Relievo, Haut Relief, or, high Relievo, is when the 
Figure is form'd after Nature, and proje&s as much as the 
Life. 

Baffo-R-elievo, Bafs '-Relief or loiu Relievo, is when the Work 
is but rais'd a little from its Ground ; as we fee in Medals, and 
in the Frontifpieces of Buildings j particularly the *Hiftories, Fe- 
ftoons, Foliages, and other Ornaments in Friezes. 

De??ii-Rslievois when one half of the Figure rifes from thePlan, 
i. e. when the Body of the Figure feems cut in two, and one half 
is clapp'd on a Ground- — When in a BaJJo Relievo there are fome 
Parts that ftand clear out, detach'd from the reft, the Work u 
call'd a Vemi-Bojffe. 

Relievo, in Architecture, is the Prefecture of any Orna- 
ment. See Projecture. 

This, Da-viler obferves, is always to be proportioned to the 
Magnitude of the Building it adorns,- and the Diftance at which 
it is to be viewed. It" the Work be inlblated and terminated on 
all Sides, it is call'd a Figure in Reltevo, or a round Imboffment, 
Such are Statues, Acroters, &c. 

Relievo, in Painting, is the Degree of Force or Boldnefs 
wherewith the Figures feem, at a due Diftance, to ftand out 
from the Ground of the Painting, as if really imbofVd. 

The Relievo depends much on the Depth of the Shadow, and 
the Strength of the Light ; or on the Heightb of the different 
Colours bordering on one another ; particularly on the difference 
of the Colour of the Figure from that of the Ground. See 
Shadow, Colouring, &c. 

When the Light is well chofen, to make the neareft Parts or 
Figures advance ; and well diffufed on the Maffes, ftill diminiih- 
ing infenfibly, and terminating in a large fpacious Shadow, 
brought off infenfibly, the Relievo is faid to behold, and thcClair- 
obfaire, <we# under food. See Clair-Oescure. 

They alfo fay Embroderies in Relievo; in oppoiition to thofe that 
are flat. 

RELIGION, that Worftiip or Homage due ro God, confi- 
dered as Creator, Preferver, Redeemer, &c See God, The- 
ology, &c. 

1 he Foundation of all Religion is, that there is a God, and 
that he requires ibrne Service at the Hands of his Creatures. — 
From the different Manners wherein we arrive at the Know- 
ledge of this Service ; Religion is divided into natural and re- 
vealed. 

Natural Religion is whatever we defcry to be due and meet 
by the meer Dictates of natural Reafon ; as, to love, and ho- 
nour God, not to abufe his Creatures, <&c. See Natural, 
Reason, &c. 

Revealed Religion is what we learn to be due from fome fuper- 
natural Means; as by an expreis Declaration of God himfelf, by 
the Mouths of Prophets, &c. See Propi-iecy. 

The firft flows immediately from the Relation between the 
Creature and the Creator: The latter does not follow from fuch 
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a Relation, but is fuper-added from the mere Will and Pleafure 
of the Creator. 

The firft we ordinarily call Morality-, or Ethicks; becaufe im- 
mediately converfant about the Manners and Duties of Men to- 
wards one another; and towatds themfelves, confidered as Crea- 
tures of that Being. See Morality, Ethicks, &c. 

The latter we call, by way of Eminence, Religion, as being 
the Rule of our Duty immediately to God himfelf. See Reve- 
lation. 

The firft fuppofes a God, a Providence, a future State, Re- 
wards and Punifliments ,• the latter likewife fuppofes an immedi- 
ate Miflion from God himfelf, attefted by Miracles, tire. See 
Miracle. 

Religion is particularly ufed for the fpecial Syftem of Faith 
and Worihip, which obtains in this or that Country ; in this or 
that Sect; this or that Age, &c. 

In this Senfe we fay the Romifi Religion, the Reformed Religi- 
on, the Religion of the Greeks, the Mahometan Religion, Jewijb 
Religion, &c. See Jews, Mahometans, &c. under their pro- 
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The Siamefe hold the Diverfity of Religions, i. e. the different 
Maimers of honouring God, to be pleafing to him ; inafmuch as 
they have all the fame'iObjed, all tend to the fame End, though 
by different Means. Claude. 

The Sentiment of thefe Idolaters is doubtlefs more juft than 
'that of our Zealots, who hold all but thofe of their own Reli- 
gion odious to God. 

The fevera! Sects in Religion, fee under their proper Articles : 
See alfo Sect. 

Religion, again, is applied to a military Order, confiding of 
Knights who live under fome certain Rule, &c. See Knight, 
Military, Order, <grc. 

In this Senfe we fay the Religion of Malta, 'd-c. See 
Malta. 

The Term is fometimes alfo ufed for a Convent.— Thus we 
fay, there are Religions of Men, /. e. Monks; Religions of Wo- 
men, i. e. Nuns.— There are new Religions eftablifhed every Day, 
i. e. new Monasteries built. See Monk, &c. 

The Religion is ufed abfolutely for the reform'd in Trance; thus 
we fay, a" Ablancourt, and Dacier, were of the Religion. 

RELIGIOUS, a Perfon engaged by a folemn Vow to the 
monaftic Lite; or a Perfon ihut up in a Monaftery, to lead a 
Life of Devotion and Auftenty; under fome Rule or Inftitution. 
See Vow and Religious Order. 

The Male Religious we popularly call Monks ; the Females, 
Nuns. See Monk, &c. 

M. Nicole obferves, that fome Domeftick Chagrins, and a cer- 
tain Pride, which leads People to abfeond when they cannot make 

a Figure to their Mind, makes as many Religious as real Piety 

He adds, that a Girl muft be made Religious for no other reafon, 
but becaufe me can't be married anfwerable to her Condi- 
tion. 

A Religious can't make any Will.— By the Council of Trent, a 
Religious may reclaim his Vows within five Years. See Re- 
claim. 

^ Antiently the Religious were all Laymen, and it was even pro- 
hibited them to take up Orders.— In 1557 the Parliament of Pa- 
ris made a difficulty of receiving a Bilhop of Laon to the Oath 
of a Duke and Peer, by reafon of his being a Religious: Yet a 
Religious being promoted to a Bifhoprick, is thenceforth fecularized 
or difpenfed from the Obfervation of his Rule. See Regular. 

In ancient Deeds and Conveyances of Lands, we often find 
the Seller reftram'd from giving or alienating it, Viris Religiofs 
•oel Judaic, to Religious, or to Jews; to the end the Land might 
not tall into Mortmain. See Judaism and Mortmain. 

In a Memorial directed by King John to his Vifcounts, they 
areorder'd to proclaim through their refpective Counties, that 
no Body, as they love their Bodies and Cartel, injute the Religi- 
ous or Clerks, either in Word or Deed ; on Penalty of being 
hang'd up on the next Oak.— Nul/i pent deligunt Corpora & Catalla 
fa a malum fariant vel dicant viris Religiofis vel Clericis.— Si quern 
*nde attingere pofjivius ad proximum Quercum eum fufpendifaciemus. 

Religious Order. See Order. 

Moit military Orders pretend, likewife, to be Religious ; as 
'hofe of Malta, who make Vows, &c. See Malta. 

RELIQUA, the Remainder or Debet, which a Perfon finds 
himfelf a Debtor in, upon the balancing and liquidating an Ac- 
count. 

Hence, Relicpitary, the Debtor of a Reliaua; as alfo a Perfon 
who only pay s piece-meal. — The Term Relifta is pure Latin. 
.^UQUAEi, a Shrine or Casket, in which the Relicks of 
REl Sa ' nt are keptp ^ ee S HRINE > Relick, tire. 
^'UQUlJi, Relicks, in Antiquity, the Afhes and Bones 
, P e ad, that remained after the burning of their Bodies; 
j, *'** 'hey very religioufly kept in Urns, and afterwards laid 

rVK in Tombs - See Funeral. 
k KtMAINDER, in Law, an Eftarc in Lands, Tenements, or 
the U ^r en to a ^ er ^ n at Second Hand, to be enjoy'd after 
or at firftH ° f a " ot,1,:r > to wnom the fame is given Immediately, 

rn^n^v. 311 P rants Lands t0 ona for Term of Life, the Remainder 
toanotnerfor the Term of his Life; which Remainder may be 
eitner tor a certain Time, or in Fee Simple, or Fee Tail. 



Spelman makes the difference between a Remainder and Reverb 
ton to conliit in this; that by a Reverfion, after the appointed 
ierm, the Eftate returns to the Donor, or his Heirs, as the pro- 
per Fountain ; whereas by Remainder it goes to fome third Per- 
fon, or Stranger. See Reversion. 

Glanville obferves, that Bilhops and Abbots, in regard their 
Baronies are the king's Alms, cannot give any Part thereof by 
way of Remainder. See Bishop. 

Remainder, in Mathematick's, is the difference; or that which 
is left after the taking of a leffer Number, or Quantity, from 3 
greater. See Substraction. 

REMARRYING, the repeating of a Marriage ; or the going 
through the Solemnities of a fecond Marriage. See Marriage. 

Clandeftine and uncanonical Marriages ate deem'd null; and 
the Parties are to be re-married in form; at leaft to avoid Dif- 
putes. 

Ic was aniiently exprefly forbid to re-marry in the firft Year 
of Viduity.--M. Bay/e obferves, that a Perfon who does not re- 
marry is aniwerable to the Publick for all the T'ime loft in his Vi- 
duity, or Widdower-hood. See Widow, Viduity, &c. 

REMEDY, Remedium, in Phyfick, a Medicine, or Prepa- 
ration applied either internally or externally, for the Cure of a 
Difeafe See Medicine. 

Emplafters, Unguents, Cataplafms, &c. are Topical Remedies. 
See Topical. 

Mercury and the Bark are Specific Remedies. See Speclv ic. 

Mineral Waters, and Atfe's Milk, and Country-Air, are ufu- 
ally the loft Remedies. 

Salivation is fomctimes cill'd by way of Eminence, the Reme- 
dy. See Salivation. 

When Remedies are ftuff'd with too many Ingredients, they 
load the Stomach with a flimy Mucilage, which fwclling does 
more hurt than good. 

REMEMBRANCE, is when the Idea of fomething former- 
ly known, recurs again into the Mind, without the Operation of 
the like Object, on the external Senfory. See Memory and 
Reminiscence. 

REMEMBRANCERS of the Exchequer, are three Officers, 
or Clerks therein. See Exchequer. 

Thefe are the King's Remembrancer; the Lord Treafurer's Re- 
mejnbrancer ; and the Remembrasiccr of the Firfi-Fruits. 

The King's Remembrancer enters into his Office all Recogni- 
zances taken before the Barons, for any of the King's Debts, 
for Appearance, or for obferving Orders; and makes out Pro- 
cefs againft the Colleftorsof Cultoms, Subfidies, and Fifteenths, 
for their Accounts.— AH Informations upon penal.Statutes are en- 
tered In this Office, and there all Matters upon Englijli B lis in 
the Exchequer-Chamber remain.— He makes the Bills of Com- 
pofition upon penal Laws, takes theStaltnent of Debts; has de- 
livered into his Office all manner of Indentures, Fines, and other 
Evidences whatfoevcr that concern the alluring of any Lands 
to the Crown : He every Year, in crafinn animarwn, reads, in 
open Court, the Statute for Election of Sheriffs, and gives them 
their Oath, and reads the Oath of all the Officers of the fame, 
when they are admitted. 

The Lord Treafurer's Remembrancer, is charged to put the 
Treafurer and the reft of the Judges of that Court, in remem- 
brance of fuch things as are to be called on, and dealt in tor the 
King's Behoof— He makes Procefs againft all Sheriffs, Efchea- 
tors, Receivers, and Bailiffs, for their Account; Procefs of Fieri 
facias, &c. Extent for any Debts due to the King, either in the 
Pipe, or with the Auditors, makes Procefs for all fuch Revenues 
as are due to the King, by reafon of its Tenures— He alfo makes 
Record, whereby it appears whether Sheriffs, or other Accomp- 
tant6, pay their Prefers due at Eajler and Michaelmas.— He makes 
another Record, whether Sheriffs or othet Accompcauts keep 
their Days of Prefixion : All Eflreais of Fines, Iflues, and Amer- 
ciaments, fet in any of the Courts of IVeflminHer, or at the Affi- 
les or Seflions,jire certified into this Office, and ate by him de- 
livered to the Clerk of the Eftreats to write Procefs upon them, 

The Remembrancer of the Firf. Fruits, takes all Compofitions 
and Bonds for Firft-Fruits and Tenths ; and makes Procefs againft 
fuch as do not pay the fame. See First-Fruits, 

REMINISCENCE, is that Power of the Humane Mind, 
whereby it recoliefts itfelf, or calls again to its Remembrance 
fuch Ideas or Notions as it had really forgot : In which it differs 
from Memory, which is a treafuring up of things in the Mind, 
and keeping them there, without forgetting them. See Memory. 

Hence Memory may be confidered as a continual Remem- 
brance ; and Remembrance, as an interrupted Memory. Sec 
Memory. 

How near ra-kin foever the two Faculties may feem, yet they 
are generally found feparated ; lb that they who excell in the one, 
are defective in the other. See Recollection, Retention,^-. 

The antient Platonifis were of Opinion, that all Learning and 
Knowledge conlifted in the Reminifcencc or Recollection of No- 
tices which had been in the Soul before its Union with the Bo- 
dy. See Platonism. 

REMINISCERERE, the fecond Sunday in Lent; antiently 
thus called from the firft Word of the Introit of the Mafs faid 
for that Day, Reminiftere Miferationum tuarum. 

" T REMIS- 
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REMISSION, inPhyficks, the Abatement of- the Power or 
Efficacy of any Quality ; in opposition to the Increafe of the 
Same, which is call'd its Intenfon. See Intension. 

In all Qualities capable of Intention and Remijjion, thelntenlion 
decreases as the Squares of the Diftance from the Centre of Acti- 
on reciprocally. See Quality. 

Remission, in Medicine, is; when a Distemper abates, 
but does not go quite oft, before it returns again; as it is com- 
mon in Fevers which do no: quite intermit. See Fever.. 

Remission, in Law, &c. the Pardon of a Crime* or the gi- 
ving up the Punifhment due thereto. See Pardon. 

REMIT, in Commerce. — To remit a Sum of Money, Bill, 
or the like, is to fend a Sum of Money, &c. See Remit- 
tance. 

To remit is alio ufed among Bankers for what is accuftomed 
to be given a Banker, or as it were, difcounted with him, for his 
giving a Bill of Exchange. See Exchange. 

To remit is alfo to give up Part of his Due to a Debtor ; as, I 
would remit you a fourth of what you owe on Condition of pay- 
ing me the reft in Hand. 

REMITTANCE, in Commerce, the Traffic or Return of 
Money from one Place to another, in Bills of Exchange, Orders, 
or the like. See Commerce, Exchange, &c. 

The Remittance is properly a Bill of Exchange, or the like, fent 
to a Correspondent, and the Content thereof to be rcceiv'd by 
him, of fome other Petfon on whom it is drawn. 

Such a Merchant has remitted, or made a Remittance of five 
thoufand Pounds in Bank Notes, to his Correfpondent at Urn- 
don. — I will remit you, or make you ^Remittance of five hundred 
Crowns in three Bills of Exchange, drawn on N. Banker in your 
City, and payable atSight. 

By means of thefe Remittances, large Sums of Money arc re- 
turn'd from one City to another, without Danger, without Car- 
riage, &c. 

In London 'tis eafy getting Remittances upon any City in the 
World: In the Country 'tis more difficult. Remittances are not 
calily had upon Copenhagen. See Bill of Exchange. 

Remittance, is alio, ufed in {peaking of the Payment of. a 
Bill of Exchange. — Thus, I have receiv'd an hundred Piftoles on 
your Remittance.— Mr. N. Banker in your City, fhould have paid 
you two hundred Crowns on my Remittance. 

Remittance, is alfo the Due or Fee allow'd the Banker, both 
for his Wages, the Tare of Money, and the different Value of 
the Species, in the Place where you pay the Money, and where 
he remits it. 

The Remittance at London is very high. — This Remittance is 
more ulually call'd Change and Rechange, which fee. 

REMITTER, in Law.— Where a Man has two Titles to 
Land, and is feized by the latter; and that proving Defective, he 
is remitted or reftored to the former more antient Title : This is 
call'd a Remitter, from the Latin, remittere, to fend back. 

If Land defcend to him that had Right to it before, he fliall 
be remitted to his better Title if he pleafe. Doctor and Student. 

REMONSTRANCE, an Expostulation or humble Sup- 
plication addrefs'd to a King, or other Superior; to beieech him 
to reflect on the Inconveniences, or ill Confequences of fome 
Order, Edict, &c. 

The Parliament is gone in a Body to make humble Remon- 
firances to the King, on the fubjedt of fuch a Declaration. 

Remonstrance, is alfo ufed for an expoftulatory Council or 
Advice; or a gentle, handfome Reproof, made either in general 
or particular, to apprize or to correct fome Fault — A Mother 
makes Remonftrances to her Daughter, &c. 

REMONSTRANTS, Remonsrantes, was a Title given 
the Arminians, by reaion of the Remonftrances they made in 1610, 
againit the Synod of Dart, wherein they were condemn'd. See 
Arminian. 

Epifcopms and Grotius were at the Head of the Remonfirants. 
See Contra-Remonstrants. 

REMORA, in Natural Hiftory, a little Fifh, refembling a 
Herring, with Creit and Fins ; call'd by the Greeks, Echeneis. 

'Tis much talk'd of by the Antients; who, as we 6nd from 
Pliny, lib. 32. unanimously believ'd it had the force to flop a 
Veflel in full Sail ; and hence call'd it Remora, a remoranao.— 
But the Moderns hold it a Fiction ; inafmuch as in all their Na- 
vigations, which are much more confiderable than thofe of the 
Antients, they have never met with any thing like it. 

Remora, among Surgeons, is alfo an Instrument to fez bro- 
ken Bones withal. See Fracture. 

REMOUNT, in War.— To remount the Cavalry, is to fur- 
nifli Troopers or Dragoons with frefh Horfes, in lieu of fuch as 
have been kill'd or difabled in the Service. 

REMPLY, in Heraldry* fometbing filled up. The Term is 
chiefly uSed to denote that the Chief is quite filled up with a 
fquare Piece of another Colour, leaving only Border for the pro- 
per Colour of the Chief about the faid Piece. 

RENAL, Something belonging to the Reins, or Kidneys, 
See Rein and Kidney. 

RENALES Glandula, in Anatomy, are Glands thus call'd, be* 
caufe Situate near the Reins or Kidneys ; firft difcovered by Bar. 
Euflachio, Native of San Severino, in Italy. See Gland. \ 

They are alfo call'd Capfula Atrabilares ; in regard the Cavity 



is always found full of a blackifh Liquor; arid by others, Reset 
Succenturiati, becaufe refembling the Reins in form. See Re- 
NE3 Succenturiati. 

RENCOUNTER, the Encounter of two little Bodies or 
Parties of Forces ; In which Senle it is ufed in oppofition to Battel. 
— 'Twas no Battel; 'twas only a Rencounter. 

In tingle Combats, Rencounter is ufed in oppofition to Duel. 
—When two Perfons fall-out, and fight on the Spot, without ha- 
ving premeditated the Combat, 'tis call'd a Rencounter.~T\s no 
Duel, 'tis a Rencounter. See Duel. 

The Word is form'd from the Trench, Rencontre, meeting 

Rencounter, or Rencontre, in Heraldry, is applied to 
Animals when cbey Shew the Head in Front, with both Eyes, 
&c. or the Face Hands right forward; as if they came to meet 
the Period before them. 

Indeed in the Deer, this is cali'd Maffacrs, and in the Leopard 
'tis the natural Situation.— He bears Sable, in Rencounter, a Gol- 
den Fleece. 

RENDER, in Law, a Term ufed in levying a Fine. A 
Fine is either Single, whereby nothing is granted ; or with Ren- 
der, whereby Something is render d hack again, by the Cogniiee 
to theCognifjr; or double, which containeth a Grant, or re«~ 
der back again of fome Rent, Common, or ether tiling out of 
the Land it felt", to theCognifor. See Fine. 

We alfo fay, there are certain thing* in a Manor which lie in 
Vrendcr, i.e. may betaken by the Lord or his Officers when they 
pleafe, without the Tenants leave: And others which lie in Ren- 
der, that is, muft be render d or anfwer'd by the Tenant ; as 
Rents, Reliefs, Fleriors, and other Services. See Prendir. 

Some Service conliits in Seifance; fome in Render. Perkins, 

RENDERING, in Building. See Pargetting. 

RENDEZ-tww, a Place appointed to meet in at a certain 
Day and Hour. 

The Word is French', and is found fo handy, that molt Na- 
tions ufe it in its Purity, for want of a Word of equal import in 
their refpedtive Languages. 

A general Rendezvous of the Army The Regiments have 

their particular Rendezvous, call'd Quarters of Afjembly. See 
Quarter. 

The Virtue of a Woman is already Shaken when She gives a 
Rendezvous. St. Evremond. 

RENEGATE, Renegado, a Perfon who has apoftatrzed or 
renounced the Christian Faith, ro embrace Some other Religion j 
particularly Mahometanilm. See Apostate. 

'Tis the Renegado's who prove the moSt barbarous to the Chri- 
stians when they fall into their Hands. 

The Renegate is thus called, auafi re-negat-Chrifum. — Hoveden 
mentions it in the Year 1 192, under the Name of Reneer, from 
the French, re-nier, to deny again. 

RENES Succenturiati, in Ana omy, are Glands thus called as 
refembling the Figure of the Reins; and hence accounted a kind 
of jecojzdary Reins; Succenturiatus Signifying Something in the Place 
of another. See Succenturiati. 

They are alfo called CapJuU Renalcs, and GlanduU Renaks. 
See Renales. 

RENEWING of Leafes and Lives. See Reversion, An- 
nuity, Political Arithnetick, &c 

RENITENCY, Renitentia, among Philofophcrs, that 
Force in folic! Bodies, whereby they reSiit the Impulic of other 
Bodies; or react as much as they are acted on. See Reaction. 
See alio Resistance. 

RENT, in Law, a Sum of Money, or other Confederation 
iffuing yearly out of Lands and Tenements, alienated on that 
Condition. See Revenue. 

It is thus called from the corrupt Latin, Rendita, for reddita 
of redditus; becaufe, as F/eta tells us, rctroit & auotanms 
redit. 

The Rents of all the Lands of England and Wales appear by - 
the Computations of Dr. Davevant, :.nd Mr. King, from the 
late Land-Tax, to be nearly 10 Millions per A?/num; thole 
of the Hollies not let with the Lands, to be two Millions more; 
and thofe of all other Hereditaments, to be two Millions more; 
in ail 14 Millions. See Revenue. 

The Lawyers ordinarily reckon three forts of Rent; viz. Rent- 
Service, Rent-charge, and Rent-feck. 

Beta-Service, is where a Man holds his Lands of his Lord by 
Fealty, and certain Rent; or by Fealty-Service, and certain 
Rent; or that which a Man making d.Leafe to another for Term 
of Years, referveth ytarly'to be paid for them. See Service 
Fealty, Reserve, $■?. 

Rent-Charge, is where a Man makes over his Eflate to another 
by Deecf indented, either in Fee, or Fee-rail, or for Term of 
Life; yet refer ves to himfelf, by the fame Indenture, a Sum of 
Money yearly to be paid to him, with Caufe of Diftrefs for Non- 
payment. 

Rent-feck, or Dry-Rent, is that which a Man making over his 
EStare by Deed indented, referveth yearly to be paid to him, 
without Caufe of Diitrefs mentioned in the Indenture. See 
Metegavel. 

Rents of Ajfize, are the certain Rents of Freeholders, and 
antient Copyholders; thus called becaufe affiled and certain: In 
opposition to redditus mobiles. 

RESTt 
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ft.ENTs Refolute, are reckoned among the Farm Rents to be This proves a great Obfhcle to the Re-union of thofe Mini- 
fold by the Stat. 12. Car. If. and are CachRents or Tenths as were Iters to the Church of England; mmy of whom, otherwife dif- 
anriently payable to the Crown from the Lands or" Abbies and poled to conform, have fcrupled to be Re-ordai/d; inafmuch as 
other Religious Houfes : Which Lands, upon the Diflblution of Re-ordination, implies their former Vocation to be null; that they 
Abbies, being demifed toothers, the faSA Rents wereftill referved had adminifter'd the Sacraments without any Right thereto; and 
and made payable' to the Crown. that all their minittcrial Ads were invalid. See Presbyterian". 

RENTER-#We», an Officer in moil of the Companies of In the eleventh Century, the Crime of Simony having been 

landon, whofe Bulinefs is to receive \hzRents or Profit belong- very flagrant; many People fell into the Error to believe thst the 

ing r° [ ' 1C Company. See Treasurer. Simionkcal Billiups could not Ordain validly; and that thofe who 

^ENTERING, in the Manufactories, the fewing of two had received Orders at their Hands fhould be re~ordabi'd. 

pieces of Cloth, edge to edge, without doubling them; fo as The People of this Sentiment made a Party of themfelvesj 

that the Seam icarce appears at all; hence alto called Fine-draw- and were diltinguifhed by the Title of Re-ordi?tantes. 

■ tn g. REPSILVER, was Money anciently paid by Servile Tenants 

Sergps, &c. are fewed; Cloths renter d.—To renter in Ta- to their Lords; to be ealed of the Service of reaping his Corn. 

piltry, is to work new Warp into a piece of Tapiftry damaged, See Service. 

eaten by the Rats, &c. and on this Warp to reltore the antient REPAIRING, in Building, &c. See Reparation. 

Pattern, or DeGgn. — The Warp is to be of Woollen, not Lin- The Repairing of large Walls, Doors, Ceilings, Coverings, &c 

D en.— Among the Titles of the Tapiltry-makcrs, is included that belongs to the Proprietor or Landlord. 

of* Renterers. The Locatory or Tenant is only charged with fmall Repairs* 

The Author of one of the Lett. Edif. & Cur. fpeaking of the as Glafs- Windows, Locks, &e. ca'lTd Locative Repairs. 

great Dexterity of the Renterers in the Eafi h lies, allures us, that To repair a Statue, or other Piece of Sculpture, is to touch 

if you tear a Piece of fine Mullin, and give it one of them to up a Statue, &t. (call in a Mould J with a Chificl, Graver, or 

mend, it flull be impoffible for you to difcover the Place where other fnitrument; to finiih the Places which have not come 

'tis rejoined, even chough you had make a Mark to know it. well off. 

- The Dexterity of our own Renterers is fuch, as puts them in To repair a caft Figure or Statue, they clear off the Barb, and 

a Condition to defraud the King, by towing a Head or Slip of what is redundant in the Joints and Projectures. See Statue. 

Englijb Cloath, on a Piece of Dutch, Span'ijh, or other Foreign See alio Foundery. 

Cloath ; or a Slip of Foreign Cloath on a Piece of Englifb, fo as To repair a Medal, is to retouch it ; fo as rufty and defaced as 



a pafs the whole, as of a Piece; and by that means avoid the 
Deities, Penalties, &<. 

The Trick was fir ft difcovered in France, by M. Savary, Au- 
thor of DiBon. de Commerce. 

The Word u form'd from the French, rentraire, which fignifies 
the fame thing; and which Menage after Salmafmsy derives horn 



if was, to render ic clean, near, and perfect. — In order to this, 
they take oft the Ruft with a Graver, touch up the Letters, po- 
lith the Ground, and raife and reftore the Figures which before 
were icarce ken. 

When the Figures are gnaw'd or broke, they fit a Piece of 
Maftic, or Cement on the Spot; and en this cut with a Graver 



the iM'm, textura; as if it were making a Tilfue or Web, in- '° dextrouily chat the Figures appear entire and well kept. — Yet 



nothing {polls Medals fo much as repairing them. See Medal. 

REPAIRS, in Hunting, are the Haunts or Places that the 
Hare runs to. See Hunting. 

REPAIRERS, Artificers who chafe Figures, and beautify 
Sword-Hihs, efr. See Chasing. 

REPARATION, the Act of repairing, re-eftablifhing, re- 

' or gone 



1 of a Seam. 

Rentering is particularly ufed for a Rent, or Hole, happen- 
ing in the dreifing or preparing of a Piece of Cloath, artfully 
few'd up or mended with Silk. 

All Renterings zve reputed Defects cr Blemifhc?; and ought to 
be allnw'd for in the Price of the Piece. — Hence, M. Savary 

Eftablifhes ic as a Rule, which is certainly founded on natural trieving, or mending a Building, or other Work, < 

Equity, that every Manu facte rer mark the Renterings of his t0 decay. See Repairing. 

Doaths with a Piece of Packthread tied to the Lift; to direct Thf - En^my repair a the Breach as foon as 'twas made.— The 

the Draper to the Spot: And that the Draper apprize the Taylor Elhblilhment of Turn-pikes is for repairing of the Roads. 

Of other Perfon, to whom he fells it, of the fame; that he mayn't An Eccleiiaitua! Patron is by antienc Cuftoms obliged to re-.' 

come to Damage in the cutting; there being Initances of Dra- pair the Choir or Chancel of a Church, and the Paritnioners the 

pers condemned to take back their Cloath, when cut to Pieces, Nave. See Restauration. 

for omitting to mention the Renterings, and o.her Flaws. REPARATIONE faciende, is a Writ which lies in divera 

On this occafion M. Savary excolls the Procedure of an En- C-fes; e. gr. where three ar^ Tenants in Common, or joint 

glijjj Merchant, who fending a Piece of Cloach damaged in one Tenants pro indivifo, of an Houfe, &c. fallen to decay ,_ and 

Spot, ro his Correfpondeut at Paris, put a Piece of Gold in the the one being willing to repair ic, the other two will not; in this 

damaged Place, to make up the Damage.— But as this Example Cafe the Party willing fhall have this Writ againlt the other 

is- perhaps the only one of its Kind, ihat Author recommends it two. \ 

to the Merchant or Draper to unfold all the Pieces entirely, as Repartition, a dividing or fharing a thing a fecond time, 

thev come to him; to difcover the Renterings and other Flaws, See Partition. 

in order ro make the Clothier accountable for them. There are fo many Deficiencies found this Year in the Taxes 

RENUENTES, in Anatomy, a pair of Mufcles of the Head, of this Parifh, that there mult be a Repartition on the Iubabi- 

thus called as being Antagonists to the Annuentes; and fervingto tants; or a new Impofition. 

throw the Head backwards, with an Air of Refufal. See REPARTY, a ready, fmart^Reply ; efpecially in Matters of 
Head. 



From their Situation they arc slfo called ReStus Capitis Minor. 
See Rectus Capitis. 

RENUNCIATION", the Act of renouncing, abdicating, or 
relinquishing any Right, real or pretended. See Abdication, <&c. 

Renunciations are fometimes exprefs; as by Contracts, &c. 
fometimes. tacit, as by contrary Acts. 



Wit, Humour, or Raillery. — 'Tis dangerous attacking this Lady, 
her Reparties are fo keen. 

Wicquefort obierves a World of difference between a free 
fprightly Reparty ; and an offentive Sarcafm. See Sarcasm. 

The Word, in the Original French, Repartie, has the fame Sig- 
liBcation. 
REPAST, REPAsfuM, a Meal, or Refection, taken at a fta- 
To renounce a Succeffion, "a Community, &c. is to pafs a ted Hour. See Refection. 
folemn Act before a Notary, or other publick Officer, whereby In old Law Books, Repafi is particularly ufed for a Meals-meat 
a Perfon declares he will not intermeddle in a Succciiion, or given to fervile Tenants, while at Wotk for their Lord. 
Profit in a Company; but fur renders his Part, and quits all Pre- The French call their Meal, Repafi ; the Latins, Paflus; the 
teniions, Italians and Spaniards, Pafto. See Meal. 

Diocletian renounced the Empire to live as a Phibfopher.— The The Repafis whereof the Scripture has preferved the Memory, 
late King Philip of Spain, by the Treaty of Utrecht, was obliged fhew that, the antient Hebrews were not very delicate in their 
to renounce the SuccefTion of the Crown of France; to which Eating. — Abraham, a Man of Wealth and Eminence, entertain- 
he was Heir Preemptive : And has fince by a voluntary Act re- ing the Angels, ferves rhem with Cakes baked under the Afhes, 
vaunted his 'own Crown, in favour of his Son.— Renunciations of a fatted Calf haftily drefs'd, and Milk and Butter.-— But theQuan- 
Kings are always fufpeited. See Resignation- tity makes amends for the Quality: Three Meafures of Flower, 

REN VERSE, inverted, in Heraldry, is when any thing is fet and a whole Calf, for three Perfons. 
With the Head downwards, or contrary to its natural Way of Be- Jofeph to fhew his refpect to his Brother Benjamin, order'dhim 
ing.— Thus a Chevron renvcrfe is a Chevron with the Poincdown- a Portion of Meat five times as big as that of his other Bro- 
wavds.— The fame Term we ule when a Beaft is laid on its thers. 

Back. In Antiquity the Repafis were frequently Sacrifices; for which 

REORDINATION, the k£t of conferring Orders a fecond Reafon we find them often prepared by Kings themfelves. See 
time. See Ordination. Sacrifice. 

The Ceremony of Ordination imprelTes what the Divines call REPEALING, in Law, the revoking or annulling of a Sta- 
*n indelible Character; and cannot, therefore, be repeated: Yet is tute by Authority of Parliament See Parliament. 
&wdvation practiced in England, with regard to the DifTenting No Act of Parliament fhall be repealed in the fame Seffion it 
Minifters, who conform to the Church ; The Bifhops pretending was made in. See Session. 

that they alone have Right to confer Holy Orders, and that eve-, Brook ufes the Word Repellame in the fame Senfe. 
J7 Pneft o r Miniftcr who does not receive them at their Hands, 
Qas no lawful, regular Vocation. REPEAT, 
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REPEAT, in Mufick, a Character fiiewing that what was laft 
play'd or fung, muft be repeated, or gone over again. See Re- 
petition. 

The Repeat ferves inftead of writing the fame thing twice o- 
ver,— There are two Kinds of Repeats; the great and the 
[mall 

The firft is only a double Bar, dotted on each Side; or two 
parallel Lines drawn perpendicular a-crofs the Staff} with Docts 
on either Hand : See i:s Form under Characters of Mufick. 

This Mark mews that the preceding Strain is to be repeated; 
that is, if it be near the Beginning of the Piece, all hitherto fung, 
or play'd, is to be repeated; or if towards the End of a Piece, 
all from fuch another Mark. 

In Gavots, we ufually find the Repeat, at about the third Part 
of the Piece.— In Minuets, Borees, Courants, &c. towards the 
End. 

Some make this a Rul?, that if there be Dotts on each Side 
the Bar, they direct to a Repetition both of the preceding and the 
following Strain; if there be only Dotts on one Side then, only 
the Strain on that Side to be repeated. 

The [mall Repeat is where only fome of the laft Meafures of 
a Strain are to be repeated.— This is denoted by a Character fet 
over the Place where the Repetition begins, (fee Characters 
in Mufick) and continues to the End of the Strain. 

When the Song ends with a Repetition of the firft Strain, or Part 
of it, inftead of a Repeat, they u(e the Words da Capo, i. e. 
from the beginning. 

REPELLENT, Repellents, in Medicine, aRemedy which 
repels or drives back a morbid Humour into the Mafs of Blood, 
from which it was unduly fecretcd. See Humor and Medi- 
cine. 

Or, Repellents are Medicines which prevent fuch an afflux of 
the Fluids to any particular Part, as will raife it into a Tumour; 
or drive them back when they are collected. See Tumor. 

To form an Idea of the Manner of their Operation, it may be 
obferv'd, that all Tumors arife either from an increafe in the Ve- 
locity or Quantity of the Fluids, or a Weaknefs in fome particu- 
lar Part ; though fometimes both concur. — Now an increafe in 
the Velocity of the Fluids makes them more forcibly pufh a- 
gainft, and diftend all the Parts in their Circuit ; if therefore any 
Part be unequally prefled or relaxed by external Injuries, that 
will be more elevated than any other ; and for want of equal Re- 
finance with the reft of the Body, will at length receive fuch a 
Quantity of Fluid, as will raife it into a Tumor, efpecially if any 
of its Veflels be obftructed : Becaufe the Protrufion of frelh Mat- 
ter, a tergo, will continue to add thereunto, till the Part is on the 
utmoft ftretch, and can hold no more. See Blood. 

In this Cafe, all thofe Means are faid to be repellent, which 
check the growth of the Tumor, and ailift the refluent Blood in 
taking up the obftructed Matter, and waihing it again into the 
common Stream. 

This Intention is chiefly favoured by Evacuation and Revul- 
fion; for wbatfoever Ieflens the Quantity of the Fluid, wilt di- 
minifti the force upon the tumefied Part.— But it concerns us moft 
to know how external Application to the Part itfelf, helps this 
Affair. 

Herein a Medicine comes to be repellent, by confiding of fuch 
fubtile Parts, as may tranfmit fome of them through the Pores, 
and help to render the obftructed Matter more fluid, fo that it 
comes the more eafy to be loolened, and fall again into the cir- 
culating Current.— But in this Cafe there is a Hazard of fuch 
things likewife putting the obftructed Humour into a Ferment, 
whereby it fooner turns into Pus, and then they come under the 
Denomination of Suppuratives or Ripeners. See Suppura- 
tive. 

What, therefore, in the moft ftricl: Senfe, is to be reputed a 
Repeller, is that which aitringes and ftrengthens the Part, fo as to 
make it relift any fuch Lodgment. See Astringent and 
Strengthener. 

Thefe are fuch whofe Qualities are moft manifeft in their 
Coldnefe, and drying Properties : But there are fo few Inftances 
wherein Bandage is not better than fuch Application, that very 
little comes to be ufed for that purpofe. In Hemorrhages, and 
Ouxings out of Serum, fo as to deform the Skin ; Simples of 
this Nature moftly take place; which anfwer their Ends in aftrin- 
ging the Fibres, whereby thofe Apertures are fo clofed, as not 
to admit through them afterwards any fuch fluid. 

Some things alfo anfwer this End only by ftimulating the Fi- 
bres of the tumefied Part, fo as to give them fudden and forci- 
ble Twitches, whereby the obftru&ion is fometimes loofened and 
{hook away, as it were, into the refluent Current. — Such a fort 
of Motion will be occafioned by the fudden Applicatinn of any 
thing extreamly cold, as common Water; but the Practice is fel- 
dom fafe, becaufe if the firft Efforts which the Fibres are put 
upon by thofe means, do not fucceed in breaking away the in- 
clofed Matter, they will be ftrained, and not able afterwards to 
repeat their natural Vibrations : The Confequence of which is 
■weakening the Part, which will render the Tumor more obfti- 
nate. 

REPELLING Power, Vis Repellens, in Phyficks, is a 
certain Power or Faculty refiding in the minute Particles of na- 
tural Bodies, whereby they mutually fly from each other. Sec 
Pews* and Particle. 



This Power is the reverfe of the Attractive Power'. See At- 
tractive. 

Sir Jfaac Newton having eftablifhed the attractive Power of 
Matter from Obfervation and Experiment; argues, that as in Al- 
gebra, where pofitive Quantities ceafe, there Negative ones com- 
mence ; fo in Phyficks, where the attractive Force ceafes, there 
a repelling Force muft begin. 

But that there is fuch a Force does likewife appear from Ob- 
fervation. See Repulsion. 

As the repelling Power feems to arile from the fame Principle 
as the attractive, only exercifed in different Circumftances ; 'tis 
govern'd by the fame Laws : Now the attractive we End is 
ftronger in fmall Bodies than in great ones, in Proportion to the 
Mafles.— Therefore the repelling is fo too. But the Rays of 
Light are of all others the moft minute Bodies we know of; 
therefore of all others their repelling Force muft be the ereateft. 
See Ray. & 

Sir Ifaac Newton computes that the attractive Force of the 
Rays of Light is above iooooooooooooooo times as ftrong as 
the Force of Gravity on the Surface of the Earth : Hence ari- 
fes that inconceivable Velocity wherewith Light muft move, to 
reach from the Sun to our Earth in (even Minutes. For the 
Rays emitted from the Body of the Sun by the vibrating Moti- 
on of its Parts, are no fooner got without the Sphere of Attracti- 
on of the Sun, than they come within the Action of the re- 
pelli?ig Power. See Light. 

The Elasticity, or fpringineis of Bodies, or that Property where- 
by after having their Figure alter'd by any external Force, they 
return to their former Figure, follows from the repelling Power. 
See Elasticity, Air, &c. 

REPERCUSSION, in Mechanicks, See Reflection. 

Repercussion, in Mufick, a frequent Repetition of the fame 
Sounds. See Repetition. 

_ This frequently happens in the Modulation ; where the effen- 
tial Chords of each Mode, or of the harmonical Triad, are to 
beat oftener than the reft ; and of thefe three Chords the two 
Extremes, /". e. the final and the predominant one, (which are 
properly the RepercuJJton of each Mode) oftener than the middle 
One. 

REPERTORY, Repertorium, a Place wherein things are 
orderly difpofed, fo as to be eafily found when wanted- 

The Indices of Books are Repertories, (hewing where the Mat- 
ters fought for are handled. See Index. 

Common Places are a kind of Repertories, very uteful to the 
learned. See Common Place. 

Repertorium Anatomhum, is a large Hall near an Amphitheatre 
of Diffedtions, where Skeletons both human and brutal, are or- 
derly preferved.— Such is the Repertory of the French King's Gar- 
den at Paris. 

REPETITION, Repititio, the re-iterating of an Action, 
See Reiteration. 

Habitudes are acquired by the frequent Repetition of Actions.' 
See Habit. 

Mulicians and Comedians make fevera! Repetitions of their Con- 
forts and Comedies, e'er they perform for good. See Rehearsal. 

The School Philofophers call the Repetition of the fame nu- 
merical Effect in another Place, the Replication of that Effect- 
See Replication. 

Repetition, in Mufick, a re-iterating or playing over again 
of the lame Part of a Compofition ; whether it be a whole 
Strain, a Part of a Strain, or a double Strain. 

The Repetition is denoted by a Character, called a Repeat, which 
is varied fo as to exprefs the various Circumftances of the Repe- 
tition. See Repeat. 

When the Song ends with a Repetition of the laft Strain, or a 
part of it; ihcRepetition is denoted by da Cipo; that is, from the 
Beginning. 

Repetition, Reply, Is alfo ufed in Mufick, when after a lit- 
tle Silence, one Part repeats or runs over the fame Notes, the 
fame Intervals, the fame Motions, in a word, the fame Song, 
which a firft Part had already gone over during the Silence of 
this. 

Repetition, Reply is alfo a doubling, or trebling, &c. of an 
Interval; or a Reiteration of fome Confonance or Diffonance: 
Thus a fifteenth is a .Repetition of the Odtave, i. e. a double 
Octave or fecond Otfave. See Octave. 

Repetition, in Rhetorick, a Figure whereby the Orator rc- 
hearfes the fame Word or Phrafe over again. 

Of this there are two Kinds.— In the firft, the Word is repeat- 
ed precifely in the fame Senfe : As, Oh, Jerufalem, Jerujhlem y 
who killeft the Prophets, &c. my God, my God, why haft thou 
for fa ken me. 

Such Repetitions have the fame effect in Difcourfe, with fecond 
ftroaks of the Pencil in Painting ; they render the Colours more 
ftrong and lively. 

Sometimes the Orator begins again and again with the fame 
Word ; of which we have an Inftance in the beginning of Cice- 
ro's firft Oration againft Cat aline: Nihil ne te Notlurnum pr^fidium 
pahtii, nihil urbis Vigiha, nihil timor populi\ nihil Conjenfus bonorum 
omnium, nihil hie Munitijjlmus babejtdi Senatus locus, nihil horum or a 
vultuffj tnoverujtt ! Where the Word nihil fo often re-iterated 
gives an admjrable Force and Vehemence to the Difcourfe.— 

Again, 
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Again, the fame Author : Quem finatus damnarlt, quem Populus When the Chancery, or any other Court, refers the ftating of 

R. iajmmh quem omnium exiflimatio damnarit, eum vos fintentiis fome Cafe, or comparing an Account, &c. to a Matter in Chan- 

vefms abfohetis ? Again, Non feram, non patiar, non ftnam. eery, or other Referee, his Certificate therein is call'd a Re- 

The fecond Kind of Repetition, call'd jrAaxa, Place, is a Repeti- port. 

tio7i of the fame Word, in the fame Pbrafe; but in fuch manner REPOSITORY, Repositorium, a Store-houfe or Place 

as that fome new Idea or Character is added to the Word, in the where things are laid up and kept.— In this Senfc we fay the Re- 

fecond, which it had not in the firft : As Corydon is allways Corydon : poftory of the Royal Society, <&c. See Mus/Eum, 

Ex ilk Corydon-, Corydon efi tempore ?wbis- y by which we hgnify REPOSE, in Poetry, &c. See Rest. 

that Corydon is no ordinary Perfon; and that nothing can diftin- Repose, in Painting, is ufed for certain Maffes or large Sy- 

ouifh him but the Repetition of his own Name: As if we fhould Hems, or Affemblages of Light and Shade ; which being well 

iay, Be is Corydon-^ that is enough. — By the fame Figure our Sa- conducted, prevent the Confufion of Objects and Figures ; by 

viour fpeaks, when he fays, Let your Language be Tea, yea-, and engaging and taking up the Eye fo as ic can't attend to the other 

mft nay. Parts of the Painting, for fome rime: And thus leading it 

RE-PLANTING, in Gardening, the Action of planting a to confider the feveral Groups gradually, and as it were to pro- 

fecond time. See Planting. ceed from Stage to Stage.— See Light, Shadow, Clair-o£- 

Thc Gardeners ufe to difplant their Tulips every Year, and fare, &c. 

mlafft them. — Lettices muft be difplanted and replanted yearly, REPOSITION of the Forefl , an Act whereby certain 

io make them head and knit. — If Strawberries, && be not de- Grounds made purlieu, upon a fecond view are laid to the Fared 



planted, and replanted once in a few Years* they degenerate. 

The Gardeners have a Proverb, that if the Devil were to re- 
plant his Wife, he'd cut off her Head. 

REPLEADER, in Law, is to plead over again what was once 
pleaded before. See Plea and Pleading. 

REPLEGI ARE De Averiis s a Writ brought by one whofe Car- 
tel are diitrain'd, and put in the Pound by another, upon Secu- 
rity given the Sheriff to purfue, or anfwer the Action at Law a- 
gainft the Diftrainer- See Replevy. 

REPLETION, in Medicine, a Plenitude, or Plethora- See 
Plenitude and Plethora. 

Repletion is more dangerous than Inanition. — Bleeding and Diet 
are the great Refourfes when a Perfon is incommoded with aRe- 
miion See Diet, $?. 

Repletio?z is fometimes alfo ufed where the Stomach is over 
ioaden, with too much eating or drinking.— The Phylicians hold 
all Repletion prejudicial ; but that of Bread the worft. 
and Surfeit. 

Repletion, in the Canon Law, is where the Revenue of a 
Benefice or Benefices is fufficient to fill or occupy the whole 
Right or Tide of the Graduate who holds them. See Benefice, 
Graduate. 



[gain. See Forest, and Purlieu. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin re and ponere, to lay a- 
gain. 

REPRESENTATION, in the Drama, the Exhibition or 
Action oi a theatrical Piece; including the Scenes, Machines, 
the Recitation, &c. See Scene, Machine, Recitation, 

Sir Richard Steel's Principle is, that the Defign of a Play is not 
to be read but reprefented ; fo that 'tis on the Srage, not in the 
Prefs it is to be judged of: And the Pit, nor the Publick, are the 
Judges. See Theatre. 

REPRESENTATIVE, one that perfonates, or fupplies the 
Place of another; and is inverted with his Right and Authority. 

The Word Representative is equivalent to uPrdti/rator or Proxy 
See Procurator and Proxy. 

Thus we fay the King is the Reprefintative of God on Earth : 
See Bread Magiftrates, Reprefentatives of the King. See King, Magi- 
strate, &c. 

The Commons are the People's Reprefentatives in Parliament. 
See Commons, Parliament, &c. 

There is this defect in the Conftitution of our Parliament; 
that whereas all Engliflmien who have confiderable Eftates, ought 



When there is a Repletion, the Party can demand no more by not to be tax'd without their own Confent, in Parliament by 

'" themfelves, or their Reprefentatives: Copy-holders, whereof fome 
have a thouland Pounds a Year, have no Voice in the Election 
of Knights of the Shire. Chamberl. 

REPRIEVE, in Law, a fufpending or deferring the Progreis 
and Execution of the Law upon a Prifoner, for the prefent time. 
A Reprieve is properly a Warrant from the King, for fufpend- 
ing the Execution of a Perfon condemn'd The King cannot 



Virtue of his Degrees.— In England, where Benefices are not af- 
fected to Degrees* Repletion, ftrictly fpeaking, has no Place. See 
Plurality. 

In France, 600 Livres, or 45: /. Sterl. per Annum, make a Re- 
pletion, when the Benefice is obtain'd otherwife than by his De- 
gree ; and 30 /. per Annum, when it is obtain'd by virtue of a 
Degree. 



REPLEVY, Replevie, or Replevin, in Law, from the pardon a condemn'd Perfon without the Concurrence of Par- 

hatinreplegiare, to re-deliver to the Owner upon Pledges of Surety; Hament, but he frequently reprieves him for 99 Years. 

15 the bringing of a Writ called Replegiari facias, by him whofe REPRIMAND, a (harp authoritative Reproof. Such aPer^ 

Cattel or Goods are distrained by another upon any Caufe ,- and fon was reprimanded in Court, by the Bench, &c. 

giving Security to the Sheriff, that on delivery of the thing di- REP-SILVER, Money antiendy paid by fervile Tenants to 

ftrain'd, he will profecute the Action agamil the Perfon who their Lord, to be quitted of the Duty of reaping his Corn. 

made the Diftrefs. See Distress. See Silver. 

In the Star, 24 of HenrylU.. we read of Canes replegiati, Hounds RERE-WARD: 



arrieregarde> the Rear of an Army. See 
Rear. 

REPRIZALS, Reprisalia, in the Civil Law, a Right which 
Princes have to retake from their Enemies, fuch things as they 
unjuftly detain from them ; or things equivalent thereto. 

When a Place is taken or held from a Prince, he feizes ano- 
ther by way of Reprifal. — Sometimes he takes Men of the op- 
REPLEVISH, in Law, is to let one to Mainprife, upon Sure- pofite Party, by Right of Reprifals.— The Romans call'd it Clari- 
ty. See Mainprise. i a * io - See Clarigatio. 

REPLICATION, Replicatio, in Logic, the affutning or Reprisals is alfo ufed for a Letter or Permimon which a Prince 

ufing the fame Term twice in the fame Proportion. fometimes gives a Subject, upon a full Cognizance of the Caufe ; 

In the like Senfe they lay Reduplication. authorizing him to retake from the firft Perfons he meets withal 

Some Philofophcrs ufe the Phrafe Replicatio Mundi, Replication of the oppofite Party, as many Effects as make an Equivalent to 



replevied, in a Cafe between the Abbot of St- Albans, and Geof- 
try ehildwic. 

Goods may be replevied two ways; viz. by Writ, which is that 
ufed by the common Law. — And by Plaint ; which is that by 
Statute Law, for the more fpeedy having again the Cattel and 
Goods. 



of the World for its Converiion, or turning round. 

The human Soul is alfo faid to be in a Place replicativeln re- 
plicative, when conceived to be all in the whole, and all in c- 
very Part thereof. See Soul. 

Replication, in Law, is an Exception of the fecond Degree, 
made by the Plaintiff to the firft Anfwer of the Defendant. See Goods belonging to Men in that Territory 
Rejoynder. feiz'd the Effects of the Spaniard Don 



what have been violently forced from him ; and for which the 
oppofite Prince has refuted to do him Juftice. 

Thefe Permiffions are alfo called Letters of Mark, and in the 
Stat. 27 Ediu. III. Law of Marquiere ; in regard, a Perfon de- 
nied Juftice in another Man's Territory; redrelfes himfelf by 

This Merchant has 
hecaufe the Spa- 



The Replication is particularly that which the Plaintiff replies niards had feiz'd his; and no redrefs could be had at the Court, 



to the Defendant's Anfwer in Chancery, and which is either 
wral or Jpecial. 1 he fpecial is grounded upon Matter arifing out 
of the Defendant's Anfwer, &c. The general is fo called from 
the general Words therein ufed. 

REPORT, the Relation made upon Oath, by Officers or 
Perfons appointed to vilit, examine, itate, or eftimate, any 
thing. 

Damages, Repairs, &c. are judged from the Reports of expe- 
rienced Perfons.— Proviiions for Perfons wounded are only grant- 
ed on the Reports of Chirurgeons, &c. In Cafes of Rapes a 
Report of Matrons is had. See Jury. 



of Madrid. 

The Word is form'd from the Italian, Reprcfaglfa, which fig— 
nifies the fame thing. 

REPRISE, or Reprize, in the Commerce by Sea, a Mer- 
chant Ship which having been taken by a Corfair, Privateer, or 
other Enemy; is retook or recover'd by a Veflel of the contra- 
ry Party. 

When a Veffel thus retaken has been 24 Hours in the Hands 
of the Enemy, 'tis deem'd a lawful Prize. See Prize. 

If the Reprife have been made within the 24 Hours; the Vef- 
fel is to be reftored to the Proprietor, with every thing therein, 



Report, in Law, is a publick Relation of Cafes judicioufly upon his allowing one third to the Veffel who made the Reprize. 

arguedj debated, refolved, or adjudged in any of the King's Courts If the Reprife have been abandon'd by the Enemy, either in 

of Juftice, with the Caufe and Reafon of the fame, delivered by a Tempeft, or from any other Caufe, before it have beeu led 

the Judg Cs . into any Port, it is to be reftored to the Proprietor. 
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The Word is French, and fignifies a re-fumption or re-taking. 

REPRISES, in Law, are Dedudions, Draw-backs, or Duties 
paid yearly out of a Manor, or Lands.— Such are Rent-charges, 
Pennons, Fees of Stewards or Bailiffs, &c 

Thus we fay, the Manor of Doll yields 40 /. per Annum, ul- 
tra Rsprizat, betides all Reprifes. 



means it is enabled, like the Worm of an Augrc, to bore its 
Paflage into the Earth.— Its reptile Motion may alfo be explained 
by a Wier wound on a Cylinder, which when llip'd off, and one 
end extended and held fall:, will bring the other nearer it. So 
the Earth-worm having ihot out or extended its Body, (which 
is with a wreathingj it takes hold by thofe fmall Feet it hath. 



REPROBATION, in Theology, a Decree or Refolve which and fo contrafls the hinder Part of its Body.— Dr. Tjfix adds, 

Cod has taken from all Eternity, to puniflt Sinners, who (Ml that when the fore-part of the Body is ftretclfd out, and applied 

dye in Impenitence. See Decree. t0 a plane ac a Diftance, the Hind-part relaxing and fliorccning. 

Reprobation ftands in Polemical Divinity in direfl:, oppolition is ealilv ; drawn towards in as a Centre. 

to Predefiiuation. See Predestination. Its 5«* arc aifyokd in a quadruple Row, the whole length of 

The Divines hold it a Symptom of Reprobation, when a Sin- the Worm; with which, as with fo many Hooks, it rattens down 

ner is harden'd fo as not to feel any further Remorfe or Mifgivings fometimes this, and fometimes that Part of the Body to the Plane, 

of Confcience. See Conscience, Remorse, &c. and at the fame ftretches out, or drags after it another. 

The Cafuitts diftin»uim politive and negative Reprobation. The creeping of Serpents is effeded after a fomewhat different 

Politive Reprobation 'is that whereby God is fuppofed to create Manner; there being a difference in their Structure ; in thatthefe 

Men with a pofitive and abfoiute Decree to damn them eter- laft have a Compages of Bones articulated together. The Body 

nallv ^ ere ' s noc ^ rawn to g et her, but as it were complicated; Part of 

This Opinion of Reprobation, is countenane'd by St. Auguflin, it being applied on the lough Ground, and the reft ejaculated 

and others of the Fathers, and ftrongly maintained by Calvin, and fhot from it; which being fet to the Ground in its turn, 

and moft of his Followers.— Something like it is alfo found in the brings the other after it.— The Spine of the Back,varioufly wreatb'd, 

39 Articles of the Church of England, but 'tis now generally ex- has the fame efted in leaping, as the Joints of the Feet in other 
ploded as injurious to God. See Calvinist, &c. 

Negative, or Conditional Reprobation, is that whereby God. 



though he create all Men with a fincere defire to fave them, and 
furnifhes them with the neceffary Means thereto, fo as all may 
be faved if they will; yet, fees, there are feveral who will not do 
it, withtheAids he fhall afford them, how powerful foever : And 
fees, at the fame time, they would do it with certain other Aids, 
which he fees, but will not give them.— O Altitude! Sec. See 
Grace. 

REPRODUCTION, the Adion whereby a thing is produ- 
ced a-new, or grows a fecond time. See Production. 

When the Stock of ah Oak, Fruit-Tree, &c. is cut oft fhort, 
it reproduces an infinity of young Shoots. See Stock. 

By Reproduction is ufually underftood the Reftauration of a 
thing before exifting, and fince deftroyed. See Restaura- 
tion. 

The Reproduction of feveral Parts of Lobfters, Crabs, &c. 
makes one of the great Curiofities of natural Hiftory. 



Animals; they making their Leaps by means of Mufcles that ex- 
tend the Plicx or Folds. 

The Word Reptile is likewifc ufed, abufively, for Plants and 
Fruits which creep on the Earth, or on other Plants, as wanting 
Strength of Stalk to fuftain themfelves. 

Such are Cucumbers, Melons, i&c. fuch alio are Ivy, the 
Vine, &c. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, repo, I creep. 

REPUBLIC, Res Publica, Commonwealth, a popular State 
or Government; or a Nation governed by a Democracy. Sed 
Democracy. 

The celebrated Republics of Antiquity, are thofe of Athens, 
Sparta, Rome, and Carthage. 

At prefent there is fcarce any fuch thing as a real Republic, i. e. 
as a ftrict ly popular State. — Indeed the Venetians and Gcnocje call 
their States Republics, but their Government is apparently c£- 
garchk. See Oligarchy. 

The Dutch come the nearefl to the Character of a Republic ; 



Thai ,n lieu of an organical Part of an Animal cut off, another yet are they very defefiive, at leaft in the Senfe and Severity 

fhoula arife perfectly like it, may feem inconfiftent with the wherewith Rome, Carthage, dec. were Republics. See States- 

modern Syftem of Generation ; where the Animal is fuppofed to General, Pensionary, drc. 

be wholly form'd in the Egg. See Generation and Egg. 'Tis a Remark of M. St. Evremond, that if the Dutcbhve tho 

Yet has the matter of Fact been well attefted by the Fifher- Republican Form, 'tis more for the fake of their Trade, than of 

men, and even by feveral Virtuofo's who 'have taken the Point their being free. 

into Examination.— The Legs of Lobfters, d-c. confift each of Republic of Letters, or of Learning, is a Phrafe ufed in; 

five Articulations; now when any of the Legs happen to break fpeaking collectively of the whole Body of the People of Study. 

by any Accident, as in walking, &c. which frequently happens, There is a Journal begun in Ho/land by M. Bajle, and conti- 

the Fraaure is always found to be at a Suture near the fourth nuea by M. Bernard, conlifting of Extracts of Books printed in, 

Articulation; and what they thus lofe is precifely reproduced in the Courfe of the Year; called, Nouvelles d: la Republiaue des 

fome time afterwards: That is, apart of a Leg (hoots out, con- Lettres ; News from the Republici of Letters. See Jour- 

fifting of four Articulations ; the firft whereof has two Claws as NA ^" 



before; fo that the lofs is entirely repaired. 

If a Lobfter's Leg be broke off by defign at the fourth or 
fifth Arriculation, what is thus broke off always comes again. — 
But 'tis not fo if the Fracture be made in the firft, fecond, or 
third Articulation. In thofe Cafes the Reproduction is very rare, 
if things continue as they are.— But what is exceedingly furpri- 
7.ing, is, that they don't : For upon vifiting the Lobfter maim'd 
in thefe barren and unhappy Articulations, at the end of two or 
three Days, all the other Articulations are found broke off, 



REPUDIATION, in the Civil Law, the Act of Divor- 
cing. See Divorce. 

REPULSION, Repulsio, in Pbyficks, the Action of a re- 
pelling Power, whereby natural Bodies, under certain Circum- 
ftances, mutually fly each other. See Repelling-Pcw;-. 

Repulfion is the Counter-Part to Attraction Attraction only 

reaches to a little Diftance; where that terminates there Repulfum 
commences. See Attraction. 

Indeed we meet with many obvious Inftances of Repulfm 



the fourth ; and 'tis fufpected they have performed the Operation mong Bodies, as between Water and Oil ; and in general between 

on themfelves, to make the Reproduction of a Leg certain. Water and all unfluous Bodies: Between Mercury and Iron; as 

The Part reproduced is not only perfeftly like that retrench'd, alfo between the Panicles of Dufts, &c. 

but alio in a certain fpace of time equal to it— Hence it is, that Thus, if a fat Body lighter than Water, be laid on the Surface 

we frequently fee Lobfters, which have their two big Legs une- thereof, or if a Piece of Iron be laid on Mercury ; the Surface 

qual ; and that in all Proportions.— This (hews the Youth of the OI the Fluid will be deprefs'd about the Bodies laid on it : A plain 

lefs. Indication of Repuljiou; as the rifing up of the Fluid about the 

A Part thus reproduced being broke, there is a fecond Repro- Surfaces of other incumbent Bodies is of Attraction. 

duiiion.— The Summer, which is the only Seafon of the Year I n the latter Cafe the Fluid is fufpended by an attractive Power, 

when the Lobfters eat, is the moft favourable time to the Re- above the Level, and kept from falling by its Gravity : In the 

production. 'Tis then petform'd in four or five Weeks: whereas former a Deprcllion is made by the repelling Power, which the 

it takes up eight or nine Months in any other Seafon. Liquor, notwithftanding its Gravity, cannot run down into and 

The fmall Legs are reproduced, but more rarely, as well as more nil up. 
(lowly than the great ones The Horns do the fame. See Crab's- Upon this depend all the Phenomena of very light Giafs Bud- 
Eyes, bles floating on Water ; about which, when clean, the Water 

REPTILES, in natural Hiftory, a kind of Animals, denomi- rifes ; but when greas'd, the Water finks into a Channel all around 

rated from their creeping or advancing on the Belly; or a Genus of them.— Hence alio it is that in a Glafs Veliel of Water the Fluid 

Animals and Infeds which inftead of Feet, reft on one Part of Hands higher all shout the Edges near the Glafs, than towards 

the Body, while they advance forward with the reft. See Am- the Middle : But when the Glafs is filled till the Water run down 

mal, Insect, <&c. on all Sides, then, it ftands higher at the middle than attheSides: 

Such are Earth-Worms, Snakes, Catterpillars. &c. —Hence, alio in a Glafs not full of Water, a clean Glafs Bub- 

Indced, moft of the Clafs of Reptiles have Feet; only thofe ble always runs to the Side, by reafon the Prefiure which is up- 
very fmall, and the Legs fhort in Proportion to the Bulk of the on it towards the Middle, is partly taken off by the attractive 
Body. See Feet and Legs. Force wherewith the Water is rais'd near the Edge. If the Glafs 

The Naturalilts obferve a World of artful Contrivance for be ib full as to be ready to run over, the Bubble returns from 

the Motion of Reptiles.— Thus, particularly, in the Earth-worm, the Side towards the Middle ; the Force wherewith the Water is 



Dr. Willis tells us," the whole Body is only a Chain of annular 
Mufcles ; or, as Mr. Derham fays, 'tis only one continued fpiral 
Mufcle, the orbicular Fibres whereof by being contracted, ren- 
der each Ring narrower and longer than before: By which 



rais'd in the Middle, taking off Part of the Preffure. 

Juft the reverfe happens, if the Bubble be greafy ; in regard, 
there, the Force whereby the Water and the Bubble repel each 
other, is greateft where the Water is higheft. Two clean Bubi 

bl»S) 
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bles, and two greafy ones always run towards each other ; as be- 
ing attracted : A greafy and a clean one always fly each other, as 
being repell'd. 

REQUEST, in Law, a Serpplication, or Petition preferr'd to 
a Prince, or a Court of Juftice ; begging Relief in fome Con- 
fcionable Cafes where the Common Law granted no immediate 
Redrefs. See Equity. 

The Term Reque/l is now, fince the Institution of Chancery, 
much difufed ; together with the Court of Rcquefes, where Re- 
tquefts were cognizable. 

The Court of Requests, was an antient Court of Equity, in- 
stituted about the 9th Henry VII. of like Nature, though inferi- 
our Authority, to the Court of Chancery ; being appointed chiefly 
for the Relief of Petitioners who in confcionable Cafes fliould ad- 
drefs themfelves by way of Requefl to his Majefty. 

The Chief Judge of this Court was the Lord Privy Seal, af- 
tifted by the Mafters of Requefls, who correfponded to our Ma- 
tters of Chancery. See Master. 

40 and 41 Eliz. it was adjudged, upon folemn Argument in 
the Court of Common- Pleas, that the Court of Requefls was 
then no Court of Equity. See Court, Chancery, &c. 

In France the Requetes Civiles, Civil Requeues, {till obtain for 
the annulling of Contracts, &c. made by Surprize. See 
Plainet. 

They have eighty Mafters of Requefls, to take Cognizance of 
Caufes between the Officers of the Crown, the Servants of the 
Houfhold, &e. 

Request, in Hunting, is when the Dogs have loft the Quell: 
or Track of the Beait, and mult Requefc, or Queft it again. Sec 
Quest. 

Thus they fay, to call to the Requefl, come to the Requefl. See 
Hunting. 

To Requefl the Game, is chiefly ufed when after having run it 
down tne Night before, they leek it again the next Morning 
with the Blood-Hound, or the like. See Blood-Hound. 

R \iQUIEM, a Mafs lung in the Rornijb Church for the reft 
of the S ml of a Perfon deceas'd. See Mass. 

: I virus called, becaufe the hsttoit begins with, Requiem Mer- 
natrt dona eis Domine^ &c. 

RES, thing. See Reality, Ens, Esse, Substance, &c. 



RES Natttr'aler, 

RES Non Naturales, 
RES Prater Naturah, 



f ("Naturals. 

C. See J Non Natural:. 
J {.Vrmter Naturals. 



RESCEIT, Receptio, an Admiffion or Receiving of a third 
Perfon to plead his Right, in a Caufe formerly commenced be- 
tween other two. 

As, if a Tenant for Life or Years, brings an Action, he in the 
Reveriion comes in and prays to be received, to defend the Land, 
and to plead with the Demandant. 

Resceit is alio applied to an admittance of Plea, though the 
Controverfy be only between two. 

Resceit of Homage, Receptio Homagii, denotes the Lord's 
receiving Homage of his Tenant at his Admiflion to the Lands. 
See Homage. 

RESCISION, Rescissio, in the Civil Law, an Action in- 
tented for the annulling or letting afide of an Act, Contract, or 
the like. 

A Thing's being found damag'd or fold at above double the juft 
Value, is a good Caufe of Refciffwn. See Redhibition. 

An Act or Contract thus annull'd, or refcinded, is calPd a He- 
fiij/ory. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, re and fcindo, q. d. I cut 
or divide again. 

RESCOUS, or Rescue, in Law, an illegal taking away and 
Jetting at Liberty of a Diftreis taken or a Peribn arretted, by Pro- 
cefs or Courfe of Law. 

This is properly a Refcous in Fail. — If one Diftrain Beafts for 
Damage feaSant in his Ground, and as he drives them in the 
Highway towards the Pound, they enter into the Owner's Houfe, 
and he witholds them there, and will not deliver them upon De- 
mand ; this Detainer is a Refcous in Law. 

Refcous, in Matters relating to; Treafon, is deem'd Treafon ; 
and in Matters concerning Felony, is Felony. See Treason, 
&c. 

He that commits fuch a Rcfiue or Refcous, is call'd Refcujfor. 

Rescous is alfo ufed for a Writ which lies for this Fact; call- 
ed Breve do Refcujfu. 

RESCRIBENDARY, an Officer in the Court of Rome, who 
fets a Value upon Indulgences and Supplications. See Indulgence. 

RESCRIPT, an Anfwer delivered by an Emperor, or 
a Pope, when confulted by particular Pcrfons, on fome difficult 
Queftion or Point of Law; to ferve as a Decifion thereof. 

The Civil and Canon Laws are full of fuch Refcrifts.— When 
the Refcript was made in Anfwer to the Inquiry of a Communi- 
ty, it was call'd a pragmatic Sanction. See Pragmatic 

The Papal Rcfiripts are a kind of of Bulls or Monitories, be- 
ginning with thefe Words, Signifcavit nohis dileBus filius, &cc. 
They never obtained either in England or France, when contra- 
ry to the Liberties of the Englifij and Gallican Churches; but 
were declared abulive. See Bull. 

Among the Romans the contending Parties, and even the Ma- 



gnates themfelves, frequently confulted the Emperor on Hid 
Mea(ures they were to take in certain nice and difficult Cafes; 
and the Anfwer returned by the Emperors on fuch Confutations, 
were called Refcripts. -Thek had not, indeed, the full force of 
Laws, but were deem'd a ftrong Prejudice or Preemption. 

Jfman has inferred a great Number of them in the Code; 
and by that means given them the Authority they before want- 
ed, bee Code. 

The Author of the Life of the Emperor Macrinus obferves of 
that Prince that he would have hisOfficers judge by Laws, not by 
Refcripts; as efteeming it abfurd to admit the Wills of ignorant 
Men, fuch as Commodus, and Caracal/a, for Rules of Judging; 
and becaufe Trajan never gave any Refcripts at all, as being loth 
to countenance a Cuftom, where what is frequently granted as 
a favour, in particular Cafes, might bo afterwards pleaded as a 
I recedenr.— Tis added, that Macrinus had a Defien to ttrip the 
Refcripts of all their Authority. 

M. Schulting, in his Diflertations, does not at all approve of 
thisDelign; and to the Emperor's Reafons Anfwers, that indeed 
all Refcripts arc not to be admitted; that thofe which appear 
dictated out of favour, are to be thrown afide;but thole which an* 
pear founded in Reafon, and natural Equity are, with Juftinian, 
to be allowed— He adds, that it can't be denied but the worft 
Emperors have frequently made good Laws, and ufeful Re- 
fcripts. 

As to what is urged of the Emperor Trajan's never giving any 
Refcripts; it appears but ill Supported— For what is it but a Re- 
fcript that be delivers to Pliny on the Subicct of the Christians., 
Lei. 2. Epifl. 28? Or that on the Ifilafiiti, Lib. 10. Epiit 120? 
The Digejt, and P%'sEpiftle, need only to be opened and com- 
pared, to find Refcripts of Trajan. 

RESEANTlhSA, in Law. See Essoin. 

RESEARCH, a diligent Search or Inquiry into any thing. — 
The Word is form'd of the French, Recherche, and litteraliy da- 
notes a fecond Search. 

Research, in Mufick, is a Kind of Prelude or Voluntary, play'd 
on the Organ, Harplichord, Theorbo, &c. Wherein the Com- 
pofer fecms to Search,or look out for the Strains, and Touches of 
Harmony, which he is to ufe in the regular Piece to be play'd 
afterwards. See Prelude. 

This is ufually done off-hand, and confequently requiresi a Ma- 
iler's Skill.— When in a Motet the Compofer takes the Liber- 
ty to ufe any thing that comes in his Head, without applying any 
Words to it, orfubjediiig himfelf to exprefs the Senfe or PafSI- 
on thereof; the Italians call it Fanlafia Ricercata; the French, 
Recherche; and our Musicians, Refearch. 

RESEARCHING, in Sculpture, the Repairing of a call Fi- 
gure, &c. with proper Tools ; or the finifhing it with Art and 
Exactness, fo as the minuteft Parts may be well defined. See 
Figure, Statue, Foundery, e5-r. 

RESEISER, in Law, a taking again of Lands into the King's 
Hands, whereof a general Livery, or Oufler h Main, was for- 
merly milufed; contrary to Order of Law. See Resump- 
tion. 

RESEMBLANCE. See Similitude. 

RESERVATION, in Law, an Action or Claufe whereby 
Something is referv'd, i. e. retain'd, kept, or Secured to one's felt". 
See Reserve. 

Thus, when a Man lets his Land, he referees a Rent to be paid 
to himfelf for his Maintenance, &c. See Lease, Tenant, 
Rent, &c. 

William the Conqueror getting all the Lands o f England, except 
thofe belonging to the Church and Religious Houfes, into his 
Hands by Right of Conqueft ; bellowed a great Part thereof a- 
mong his Followers, referving fome Retribution ot Rents and 
Services to him and his Heirs ; which Refervation is now, as it 
was before the Conqueft, called the Tenure of the Lauds. See 
Tenure, Service, &c. 

Sometimes Refervation Signifies as much as an Exception ; as 
when a Man lets an Houfe, and referves to himfelf one Room, 
that Room is excepted out of the Demife. See Exception. 

.MotWReservation is a Proposition, which Strictly taken, and 
according to the natural Import of the Terms, is faife; but if 
qualified with fomethmg referred in the Mind, becomes true. 
Mental Refervations ate the great Refuge of Religious Hypo- 
crites ; who ufe them to accommodate their Confciences with 
their Interefts : The Jefuits are zealous Advocates for mental Re- 
fervations; yet are they real Lyes, as including an Intention to 
deceive. 

RESERVE, in Law, the fame with Refervation. See Re- 
servation. 

He has fettled the whole Eftate on his Son, and has not made 
any Referve. — Benefices are fometimes refign'd with Referve of a 
Pennon. — By the Canon Law, no Perfon may referve to himfelf 
a Penfion out of a Benefice, unlefs he have Served it ten 
Years. See Resignation. 

In the Romifli Church, the ordinary Priells have only aPower 
to abfolve, in referve of certain Cafes; hence called rcferved Cafes, 
as being refirvedto the Bifliop. See Absolution and Case. 

The Courr referve s the Cognizance of fuch an Affair to it felf. 
— The Lawyers fay, that no Prince ever grants fuch a Power by 
his Letters or Patents, but he referves to himfelt a greater. 
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Body of Reserve, or Corps de Reserve, in War, the Forces 
difpofed in the third or laft Line or* an Army drawn up for Bat- 
tle. See Line and Battle. 

They are thus called becaufe refrrv'd, or deftined to fuftain the 
reft as occafion requires ^ and not to engage but m Cafe of Ne- 
ceffity. 

RESERVOIR, Receptacle, a Place where Water is col- 
lected and rejerv'd, to be convey'd occafionally, through Pipes, 
&c. or co be fpouted up, <&c. See Water, Fluid, &c. 

The Refervoir in a Building is a large Bafon, ufually of Wood, 
lined with Lead, where Water is kept to fupply the Occafions of 
the Houfe.— At Canons, the noble Seat of the Duke of Chandos, 
is a very large Refervoir a-top of the Houfe ; to which the Wa- 
ter is rais'd by a very curious Engine contrived for the Pur- 
pofe.— This Refervoir is of fuch Capacity, as that beiides ap- 
plying all Parts of the Houfe by means of Pipes and Cocks, it 
likewife turns a Mill. 

The Refervoir is fomerimes alfo a large Bafon of ftrong Ma- 
fonry, glazed or paved at the Bottom j where the Water is re- 
ferred to feed Jets £ Eau, or fpouting Fountains. See Foun- 
tain, <&c 

Such is that huge one on the top of Marly, call'd Trou d En- 
fer, Hell-Mouth, whofe Surface, Daviler tells us, contains fifty 
Acres, and its Depth fuch, as under that Superficies to contain 
a hundred rhoufand Cubick Fathom of Water. 

Reservoir, in Anatomy. See Receptacle 

RESET, in Law, the receiving or harbouring an outlawed 
Perfon. See Outlaw. 

Hence a Receiver of an Out-lawed Perfon, is call'd a Re- 
fitter. 

RESIANCE, in Law, a Man's Abode or Continuance in a 
Hace. — The Word has the fame Signification with regard to 
Lay-Men, as Refdmce with regard to Ecclefiafticks. See Resi- 
dence. 

Ghmville obferves, that in the antient Law, Refiance properly 
fignified a Dileafe, whereby the Perfon was difabled from ftirring 
out of Doors.— Whence their Ejfoin de Refiantijfa, was the fame 
as our Effoin de Malo EeBo. See Essoin. 

RESIDENCE, in Canon and Common Law, the Abode of 
a Parfon or Incumbent upon his Benefice; and his Affiduity in 
attending on the fame. See Parson, Benefice, <&c. 

The Default of Refdence, ciWdNon-Refdetice, unlefs where rhe 
Party have a Dilpeniation for the fame, with us, is the Forfei- 
ture of ten Pounds for each Month. See Now-Repdence. 

By the Canon Law, Beneficiaries are obliged to Refidence, un- 
der Pain of Deprivation of their Benefices— The Original Rea- 
fon is, that in the primitive Church none were promoted to holy 
Orders, but fuch as had a Benefice inpromptu; which they were 
obliged to ferve; fo that this Service was neceflarily attach'd to 
the Order ; and whoever was honoured therewith, at the fame 
time was obliged to perfonal Service. See Order, and Ordi- 
nation. 

But this ftrict Difcipline was not obferved long. — The Benefi- 
ciaries by Degrees got Difpenfations from ferving their Benefices 
themfelves; and thus Pluralities got footing. See Plurality. 

France, of all other Countries, feems to be that where Refdence 
is the moft ftrictly regarded.— All their Curez, or Minifters who 
have Cures of Souls, are obliged to z6tm\ Refidence , and the Par- 
liaments have declared all the Difpenfations granted by Popes, 
&c. abuf/ive; as efteeming the Obligation of Repdence to be Jure 
Eivino, 

Under Charles IX. there was even a Defign to re-eftablifh the 
primitive Difcipline in all its Severity; and in 1561, a Declarati- 
on was regiftered, appointing &11 Bifhops to refde, conformably 
to the antient Canons, in their Bifiiopricks.— The fame Parliament 
alfo forbad the Bifhops to affume the Quality of Councellors of 
the King ; in regard fuch a Quality was deem'd inconfiftent with 
the indifpenfible Obligation they were under to refide in their 
Biihropricks. 

Du Pin adds, that the Procureur General, Attorney General 
Bourdin-, even feiz'd the Temporalities of fuch Bifhops as conti- 
nued in Paris fifteen Days after this Declaration; having firft 
certified them, that if they had any Bufmefs there, he'd under- 
take the Management thereof. 

Residence, inChymiltry, &c. the fettling; or what remains 
of a Liquor, or other Subftance in the Veffel, after Part of it 
has been pound or taken out ; to change the Manner of the Ope- 
ration on what is left. 

RESIDENT, a publick Minifter, who manages the Affairs 
of a King in the Court of a Prince, or petty State; or the Af- 
fairs of a Prince, or petty State, in the Court of a Prince. See 
Minister. 

Thus the King of England has Refdents in the Courts of the 
Electors, and other Princes of Germany and Italy $ at the Re- 
publicks of Genoa and iMCfa; and they reciprocally have Ref- 
dents in the Court of Great-Britain. 

Refdents are a Clafs of publick Minifters inferiour to Embaf- 
fadors and Envoys., but like them are under the Protection of 
the Law of Nations. See Embassador and Envoy. 

Resident, in our antient Cuftoms, was a Tenant who was 
obliged to refide on his Lord's Land, and not to depart from the 
fame ; called alio, Homme levant aud Couchant 3 and in Normandy, 
Rejfeantdn Fief, 



glantumcuffq; de aliis teneat ei magis ohnoxius eft* & ejus refi* 
dens ejfe debet cujus legius eft Leg. H. 1 , 

RESIDENTIARY, a Canon inftalled to the Privileges and 
Profits of Relidence. See Canon. 

RESIDUAL Figure, in Geometry, the Figure remaining after 
Subtraction of a Ieffer from a greater. See Figure. 

Residual Root, is a Pjjot compofed of two Parts or Mem- 
bers, only connected together with the Sign — . 

Thus, a— b, or 5 — 3, is a Refdual Root ; and isfocalled, be- 
caufe its true value is no more than its Refidue 3 or Difference be- 
tween the Parts a and b, or 5 and 3 . See Root. 

RESIDUE, the Remainder or Reliqua of an Account 
Debt, or Obligation. See Remainder and Reliqtja. 

St. Paul, in his Epiftle to rhe Romans, Ibeaks of a Reftdue ac- 
cording to the Election of Grace j meaning a Remnant or little 
Number of People preferved from Idolatry by an effect of the 
Grace of God. 

RESIGNATION, or Renunciation, in the Canon Law, 
the Surrender, or giving up of a Benefice into the Hands of the 
Collator. See Benefice and Collator. 

Refgnation is of equal Import with Surnnder\ only the former 
is retrained to fpiritual Benefices, and the latter to temporal 
Offices or Employments. See Surrender. 

Refgnaiions are either Simple or Conditional. 

Simple, or pure Re fignations, are thofe whereby the Incumbent 
ftrips himfelf of all his Right, abfolutely, and without any Con- 
ditions or Referve of Penfion.— Thefe are made to the Bilhop, 
or Collator. 

Refgnaiions in favour, or Conditional Rcfignations, are fuch as 
are only made on Condition that fuch other Perfons fhalt be in- 
verted therewith ; fo that the Refgnaiions are null, unlefs the 
Conditions be punctually executed. 

Thefe Reflations m favorem are not of above 200 Years 
ttanding.— Strong Oppolition was at firft made to them^ 
they being eileemed a kind of Succeifion or tranfmifiion of Be- 
nefices, as of Patrimonies belonging to a Family. Accordingly, 
thefe Refgnaiions are not made into the Hands of the Ordinary, 
or Collator, as pure Reflations are ; but to the Collator para- 
mount, who in the Romi/b Church is the Pope : There being a 
fufpicion of Simony, or other unlawful Paction therein , where 
admitted of in Prejudice to the Lay-Patron. 

RESIGNEE, in Law, the Party to whom a thing is refign- 
ed. See Resignation. 

RESIN, Resina, a fat, vifcid, fulphurous Juice, oozing ei- 
ther fpontaneoully, or by Incifion, from feveral kinds of Trees, 
particularly the Pine, Fir, &c. See Juice, Plant, &c, 

Maftic is the Refm of the Lentisk. See Mastic. 

Camphor is alfo a kind of Refn. See Camphor. 

The belt of all the Clafs of Refm is Turpentine. See Tur- 
pentine. 

The Coarfft is what we commonly call Rofn. See Rosin. 

Refm is properly a Juice of the Bark only. See Bark. 

Boerhaave will have it to be the Oil of the Bark further 
infpiffated by the Heat of the Sun, <&c. fo as to become friable. 
He adds, that it may be produced from any vegetable Oil, by 
boiling it much and long. See Oil. 

If Turpentine be fct over a gentle Fire, it firft diffolves and 
becomes an Oil, thenaBalfam, then Pitch, and then Rofm- y in 
which State it is friable in the Cold, fufible by Fire, and withal 
inflamable and combuftible, and diflbluble in Spirit of Wine, 
but not in Water, which are the Characters of a Refm. See 
Water, &e. 

There are two kinds of Re fins, the one liquid, the other dry 
and hard. 

The firft is the natural Refm as it flows from the Tree. — The 
fecond only differs from the firft in that it is condenfed by the 
Heat of the Sun, or by that of a culinary Fire. 

Refvs will incorporate with Oil, or rectified Spirits, but not 
with an aqueous Menftruum. See Precipitation. 

The Difference between Refms and Gums, confifts in this, 
that Refns arc more fulphurous, and Gums more aqueous ; (o, 
that the firft diflblve in Spirit of Wine, and the laft in Water. 
See Gum. 

M. Toumefort makes a kind of intermediate Clafs of vegetable 
Juices which he calls Gum-Refms ; which diffolve partly in Spirit 
of Wine, partly in Water. See GvM-Refn. 

Such are Galbanum, BdrfViwn, Oppoponax, Sagapmum, Sec. 

The Refn of feveral Vegetables which abound with Refnout 
Particles-, but not fo as to yield any by Incilion, as Jalap, Benja- 
min, Scammony, Turbith, &c. is thus obtained. — The Vegeta- 
ble being grofly powder'd, is put into a Matrals, and rectified 
Spirit of Wine poured on it, to the height of four Fingers above 
the Matter. Then the Neck of another Matrais being luted in- 
to the former to make a double Veffel, the Matter is digefted 
3 or four Days in a Sand Heat, till it have given a good Tincture 
to the Spirit of Wine. Then the Diffolution is filtrated, and two 
thirds of the clear Liquor evaporated off, and the remainder 
pour'd into a large VeiTel of Water, where it turns into a kind 
of Milk ; whence, the Refn, in Time precipitates to the Bottom 
in a white Powder. This when wanVd and dried in the Sun, 
grows into the ordinary Conuftence of a Refn. 

RESIST 
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RESISTENCE, or Resisting-Foto, in PhyGcks, any Force 
which acts contrarily to another, fo as to deftroy or diminifli 
its Effect See Force. 

Of Refflence, there are various Kinds, arifing from the various 
Natures and Properties of the reffling Bodies ; and govern'd by 
various Laws : As the Riffence of Solijs, the Refflence of fluids, 
the Refijlence of the Air, &c. The Doctrine of each whereof 
will be feen under the following Articles. 

Resistence of Solids, in Mecbanicks, is the force wherewith 
the quielcent Parts of folid Bodies oppofe the Motion of others 
contiguous therewith. See Solidity, &c. 

Of this there are two Kinds.— The firft, where the reefing and 
refilled Parts, i. e. the moving and quiefcent Parts, are only con- 
tiguous, and don't cohere; i. e. where they conftitute feparate 
Bodies or Maffes. 

This Refflence is what M. Leibnitz calls Refflence of the Sur- 
face : and we, properly, Friclion ; the Coniideration whereof, 
being of the laft Importance in the Doctrine of Machines, iee 
its Laws under the Article Fraction. 

The fecond Cafe of Ref fence is where the reffli?ig and reffled 
Parts are not only contiguous but cohere, /. e. are Parts of the 
fame continued Body or Mafs. — This Refflence is what we may 
properly call Renitency ; and was firft coniidcred by Galileo. 

Theory of the Resistence or Renitency of the Tibres of folid 
Bodies. 

To conceive an Idea of this Refflence or Renitency of the 
Parts, fuppofe a cylindrical Body lufpended vertically by one 
End. — Here, all its Parts being heavy, draw downwards; and tend 
to feparate the two contiguous Planes, where the Body is the weak- 
eft : But all the Planes refft this Separation by the Force where- 
with they cohere, or are bound together : Here then are two op- 
pofite Powers, the Weight of the Cylinder which tends to break 
it, and the Force of Cohseiion of the Parts which reffs the 
Fracture. 

If the Bale of the Cylinder be increas'd, without increafing its 
Length ; 'tis evident the Fracture will be increas'd in the fame Ratio 
as the Bale : but the Weight alfo increafes in the fame Ratio; 
whence it is evident that all Cylinders of the fame Matter and 
Length, whatever their Bafes be, have an equal Refflence, when 
vertically fufpended. 

If the Length of the Cylinder be increas'd without iacreafing 
the Bafe, its Weight is increafed without increafing its Reffl- 
ence ; confequently the lengthening it weakens it. — To find the 
greateft Lengch a Cylinder of any Matter may have without 
breaking, there needs nothing but to take any Cylinder of the fame 
Matter, and fallen to it the greateft Weight it will fuftain e're it 
break ; and then fee how much it muff, be lengthened by the Ad- 
dition of its Weight, 'till it equals its former Weight with the Ad- 
dition of the foreign Weight. — By this means Galileo found a Cop- 
per- Wiar, and of confequence any other Cylinder of Copper, 
might be lengthened to 4801 Braccios, or Fathoms of fix Foot 
each. 

If one end of the Cylinder were fix'd horizontally into a Wall, 
and the reft fuipended thence, its Weight and Refflence would 
then ait in a different Manner; and it it broke by the Action of 
its Weight, the Rupture would be at the End fix'd into the 
Wall. A Circle or Piaue contiguous to the Wall, and parallel to 
the Bafe, and confequently vertical, would be detach'd from the 
contiguous Circle within the Plane of the Wall, and would de- 
fcend. All the Motion is made on the loweft extremity of the 
Diameter, which remains immoveable, while the upper extremi- 
ty defcribes a quadrant of a Citcle, and till the Circlejwhich be- 
fore was vertical is now horizontal ; i. e. till the Cylinder be 
entirely broken. 

In this Fracture of the Cylinder 'tis vifible two Forces have 
acted, and the one has overcome the other : The Weight of 
the Cylinder, which atoie from its whole Mafs, has overcome the 
Refflence which arofe from the largenefs of the Bafe; and as the 
Centres of Gravity are Points wherein all the Forces ariling 
from the Weights of the feveral Parts of the fame Bodies, are 
conceiv'd to be united, one may conceive the Weight of the 
whole Cylinder applied in the Centre of Gravity of its Mafs, 
i. e. in a Point in the Middle of its Axis; and the Refflence of 
the Cylinder applied in the Centre of Gravity of its Bafe, i. e. 
in the Centre of the Bafe : It being the Bafe which reflfls the 
Fracture. _ 

When the Cylinder breaks by its own Weight, all the Motion 
is on an immoveable Extremity of a Diameter of rhe Bafe. — > 
This Extremity, therefore is the fix'd Point of a Lever, whofe 
two Arms are the Radius of the Bafe, and half the Axis; and 
of confequence the two oppofite Forces don't only act of them- 
fetves, and by their abfolute Force, but alfo by the relative Force 
they derive from their Diftance with regard to the fixed Point of 
the Lever. 

Hence it evidently follows, that a Cylinder, e. gr. of Cop- 
per, which, vertically fufpended, will not break by its own Weight 
if lefs than 480 Fathom long, will break with a lefs Length in a 
horizontal Situation; in regard the Length in this latter Cafe con- 
tributes two Ways to the Frafture ; both as it makes it of fuch 



a Weight, and as it is an Arm of a Lever to which the WeWic 
K applied— Hence, alfo, the (mailer die Bafe is, the lefs Length 
or Weight will fuffice to break it; both becaufe the Refftence is 
really lels, and becaufe it afts by a lefs Arm of a Leverf 

If two Cylinders of the lame Matter, having their Bafes and 
Lengths in the fame Proportion, be fufpended horizontally; 'tis 
evident that the greater has more Weight than the leffer, both 
on Account of its Length, and of its Bafe. But it has lefs Re- 
fflence on Account of its Length, confidered as a longer Arm of 

a Lever, and has only more Refflence on Account of its Bafe. 

Therefore it exceeds the leffer in its Bulk and Weight, more than 
in Refflence- and confequently muft break more eafily. 

Hence, we fee why upon making Alodels of Machines in 
imall, People are apt to be miftaken as to the Reffence and 
Strength of certain horizontal Pieces, when they come to exe- 
cute their Deiigns in large; by obfetving the fame Proportion as 
in the fmall— Galikus's Doctrine of Refflence therefore is no idle 
Speculation, but becomes applicable in Architecture and other 
Arts. 

The Weight required to break a Body placed horizontally, be- 
ing always lefs than that required to break it in a vettical Situati- 
on; and this Weight being to be greater or lefs according to the 
Ratio of the two Arms of the Lever: 1 he whole Theory is al- 
ways reducible to this; viz. to find what Part of the abfolute 
Weight the relative Weight is to be, fuppofing the Figure of the 
Body known ; which indeed is neceffary, becaufe 'tis the Figure 
that determines the two Centres of Gravity, or the two Arms 
of the Lever.— For if the Body, e. gr. were a Cone, its Centre 
of Gravity would not be in the Middle of its Axis, as in the Cy- 
linder; and -if it were a Semi- parabolical Solid, neither its Centre 
of Gravity would be in the Middle of its Length or Axis ; not 
the Centre of Gravity of irs Bafe in the Middle of the Axis of 
its Bile. But flill, wherefoever thefe Centres fall in the leveral 
Figures, 'tis thefe that regulate the two Arms of the Lever. 

It may be here obferved, that if the Bale whereby the Body 
is faftened into the Wall be not circular, but, e. gr. parabolical, 
and the Vertex of the Parabola a-top, the Motion of the Fracture 
will not be on an immoveable Point, but on a whole immovea- 
ble Line; which may be call'u the Axis of Equilibrium, and 'tis 
with regard to this, that the Diflances of the Centres of Gra- 
vity are to be determined. 

Now a Body horizontally fufpended, being fuppofed fuch, as 
mat the fmallell addition of Weight would break it ; there is an 
Equilibrium between its pofitive and relative Weight; and of 
Confequence thofe two oppofite Powers are to each other reci- 
procally as the Arms of the Lever to which they are applied.— 
On the other Hand, the Refflence of a Body is always "equal to 
the greateft Weight which it will fuftain in a vertical Situation, 
without breaking, i. e. is equal to its abfolute Weight. There- 
fore, fubftituting the abfolute Weight for the Refflence, it ap- 
pears that the abfolute Weight of a Body fufpended horizontally, 
is to its relative Weight as the Diftance of its Centre of Gravi- 
ty from the Axis of Equilibrium, is to the Diftance of the Cen- 
tre of Gravity of its Bafe from the fame Axis. 

The Difcovery of this important Truth, at lead of an equiva- 
lent hereto, and to which this is reducible, we owe to Galileo.— 
From this fundamental Propofition are eaffly deduced feveral 
Confequences.— As, for Inftance, that if the Diftance 
of the Centre of Gravity of the Bafe from the Axis of 
Equilibrium, be half the Diftance of the Centre of Gravity of 
the Body ; the relative Weight will only be half the abfolute 
Weight : And that a Cylinder of Copper horizontally fufpended, 
whofe Length is double the Diameter, will break, provided it 
weigh half what a Cylinder of the fame Bafe, 4801 Fathoms 
long, weighs. See Weight. 

On this Syftem of Refflence of Galileo, M. Mariotte made a 
very fubtile Remark, which gave Birth to a new Syftem.— Gali- 
leo fuppofes that where the Body breaks, all the Fibres break at 
once; fothat the Body nhvuys reffts with its wholoabfoluteForce ■ 
i. e. with the whole Force all its Fibres have in the Place where 
it is to be broke.- But M. Mariotte finding that all Bodies, even 
Glafs it felf, bends before it breaks, Ihews that Fibres are to be 
confidered as fo many little bent Springs, which never exert their 
whole Force till ftretch'd to a certain Point ; and never break 
till entirely unbent. Hence, (hole nearett the Axis of Equi- 
librium, which is an immoveable Line, are ftretch'd lels 
than thofe further off; and of Confequence employ a lefs Part 
of their Force. 

This Confideration only takes Place in the horizontal Situation 
of the Body : In the vertical the Fibres of the Bafe all break at 
once; fo that the abfolute Weight of the Body muft exceed the 
united Refflence of all its Fibres : A greater Weight is therefora 
required here, than in the horizontal Situation ; i. e. a gteater 
Weight is required to overcome their united Refflence, than to 
ovetcome their feveral Ref fences one after another. — The Diffe- 
rence between the two Situations arifes hence, that in the Hori- 
zontal there is an immoveable Point or Line, a Centre of Moti- 
on, which is not in the Horizontal. 

M. Varigmn has improved on the Syftem of M. Mariotte:, and 

fhewn that to Galileo's Syftem, it adds the Confideration of 

the Centre of Percuffion.— The Comparifon of the Centres of 

11 X Gravity, 
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Gravity, with the Centres of PercufTion, afford a fine view; 
and (et the whole Doctrine in the moft agreeable Light. See 
Centre. 

In each Syftem, the Bafe whereby the Body breaks, moves on 
the Axis of Equilibrium* which is an immoveable Line in the 
fame Bafe; but in the fecond, the Fibres of this Bafe are conti- 
nually ftretching more and more; and that in the fame Ratio as 
they recede farther and farther from the Axis of Equilibrium, 
and of Confequence are ftill exerting a greater and greater Part 
of their whole Force. 

Thefe unequal Extcntions, like all other Forces, muft have 
fome common Centre where they all meet; and with regard to 
which they make equal Efforts on each Side ; And as they are 
precifely in the fame Proportion as the Velocities which the fe- 
veral Points of a Rod moved circularly would have to one ano- 
ther ; the Centre of Extention of the Bafe whereby the Body 
breaks, or tends to break, muft be the fame with its Centre of 
Percuffion — Galileo's Hypothecs, where Fibres ftretch equally, 
and break all at once, correfponds to the Cafe of a Rod mo- 
ving parallel to it felf; where the Centre of Extenfion or Per- 
cuifion does not appear, as being confounded with the Centre 
of Gravity. 

The Bafe of Fraction being a Surface whole particular Nature 
determines its Centre of Percuffion ; 'tis necelTary it be firft 
known to find on what Point of the vertical Axis of that Bafe it 
is placed; and how far it is from the Axis of Equilibrium. — In- 
deed, we know, in the general, that it always acts with fo much 
more Advantage as it is further from it, in regard it aits by a longer 
Arm of a Lever; and of Confequence 'tis the unequal Re- 
fiflence of the Fibres in M. Mariotte's Hypothecs, which produces 
that Centre of Percuffion ; but this unequal Refiflence is grea- 
ter or lefs, according as the Centre of Percuffion is plac'd more 
or lefs high on the vertical Axis of the Bafe, in the different Sur- 
faces of the Bafe of the Fracture. 

To exprefs this unequal Refiflence, accompanied with all the 
Variations it is capable of, regard muft be had to the Ratio be- 
tween the Diftance of the Centre of Percuffion from the Axis 
of Equilibrium, and the Length of the vertical Axis of the Bafe. 
—In which Ratio, the firft Term, or the Numerator, is always 
lefs than the fecond or the Denominator: So that the Ratio is 
always a Fraction lefs than Unity; and the unequal Refiflence of 
the Fibres in M. Mariotte's Hypothefis is fo much the greater, or 
which amounts to the fame, approaches fo much nearer to the 
equal Refiflence in Galileo's Hypothefis, as the two Terms of the 
Ratio are nearer to an Equality. 

Hence it follows, that the Refiflence of Bodies, in M. 
Mariotte's Syftem is to that in Galileo's, as the leaft of the Terms 
in the Ratio is to the greateft. — Hence, alfo, the Refiflence being 
lefs than what Galileo imagined, the relative Weight muft alfo be 
lefs; fo that the Proportion already mentioned between the ab- 
folute and relative Weight, caniaot fubfift in the new Syftem, 
without an Augmentation of the relative Weight, or a Diminu- 
tion of the abfolute Weight : Which Diminution is had by mul- 
tiplying the Weight by the Ratio, which is always lefs than Uni- 
ty. This done, we find that the abfolute Weight multiplied by 
the Ratio, is to the relative Weight, as the Diftance of the Cen- 
tre of Gravity of the Body from the Axis of Equilibrium, is to 
the Diftance of the Centre of Gravity of the Bale of Fracture, 
from the fame Axis. Which is precifely the fame thing with 
the general Formula given by M. Varignon, for the Syftem of 
M. Mariotte. In effect, after conceiving the relative Weight of 
a Body, and its Refiflence equal to its abfolute Weight, as the two 
contrary Forces applied to the two Arms of a Lever, in the Hy- 
pothefis of Galileo ; there needs nothing to convert it into that of 
M. Mariotte-) but to imagine that the Refiflence, or the abfolute 
Weight is become lefs ; every thing clfe remaining the fame. 

We have here only confidered Bodies as to be broke by their 
own Weight.— It will amount to the fame, if we fuppofe them 
void of Weight themfelves, and to be broken by a Weight ap- 
plied to their Extremities : Only it is to be obferved, that a fo- 
reign Weight acts by an Arm of a Lever equal to the whole Length 
of the Body ; whereas their own Weight being all united in their 
Centre of Gravity, is only the Diftance of that Centre from 
the Axis of Equilibrium, 

One of the moft curious, and perhaps the moft ufeful Quefti- 
ons in this Refearch, is to find what Figure a Body muft have, 
that its Refiflence may be equal in all its Parts ; whether it be 
conceived as charg'd with a foreign Weight ; or as only fuftain- 
ing its own Weight.— We fliall, here, only confidet the latter 
Cafe, from which the former will be eatily determined, 

For a Body, then, fufpended horizontally, to refift equally in 
all its Parts; 'tis necefTary fome Part of it being conceived as 
cut off in a Plane parallel to the Bafe of Fracture of the Body; 
the Weight of the Part retrench'dbe to its Refiflence, in the fame 
Ratio, as the Weight of the whole to its Refiflence; thefe four 

Powers acting by Arms of Levers proper to themfelves. Now 

the Weight of any Body thus conceived, is its whole Weight 
multiplied by the Diftance of the Centre of Gravity of the Bo- 
dy, from the Axis of Equilibrium ; and the Refiflence is the Plane 
of the Bafe of Fracture multiplied by the Diftance of the Centre 
of Gravity of the Bafe from the fame Axis ; Confequently thefe 



four Quantities are to be proportional in the whole, and in each 
Part of a Solid of equal Refiflence. 

From this Proportion M. Varignon eafily deduces two Solids, 
which fliall refift equally in all their Parts. Galileo had found one 
before : That difcovered by M. Varignon, is in form of a Trum- 
pet, and is to be fix'd into the Wall at its greater End; fb that its 
Bignefs and Weight is always diminiih 'd in Proportion as its Length, 
or the Arm of the Lever whereby its Weight ads, increafes. 'Lis 
added, (which feems very remarkable) that howfoever different 
the two Syfterns may be, the Solids of equal Refiflence are the 
fame in both. 

For the Resistence of a Solid fupported at each Extreme; at, 
of a Beam between tivo Walls. See Beam. 

Resistence of Fluids, in Hydroftaticks, is the Force where- 
with Bodies moving in fluid Mediums, are impeded and retarded 
in their Motions. See Fluid and Medium. 

Latus of the Resistence of fluid Mediums. 

A Body moving in a Fluid, is refifled from two Caufes ; the 
firft, the Cohefion of the Parts of the Fluid.— For a Body in its 
Motion feparating the 1 Parts of a Liquid, muft overcome the 
Force with which thofe Parts cohere. See Cohesion. 

The fecond is the Inertia, or inactivity of Matter, whereby a 
certain Force is required to move the Particles from their Places, 
in order to let the Body pais. See Vis Inertle. 

The Retardation from the firft Caufe, is always the fame in 
the fame Space, the fame Body remaining ; be the Velocity what 
it will.— Hence, the Refiflence increafes as the Space run through; 
in which Ratio, the Ve.ocity alio increafes; therefore the Re- 
fiflence is as the Velocity it felf. See Velocity. 

The Refiflence from the fecond Caufe, when the fame Body 
moves through different Liquids, with the fame Velocity, fol- 
lows the Proportion of Matter to be removed in the fame timej 
which is as the Dcnfity of the Liquid. See Density. 

When the fame Body moves through the fame Liquid with 
different Velocities, this Refiflence increafes in Proportion to the 
Number of Particles itruck in an equal Time; which Number 
is as the Space run through in that Line, that is, as the Veloci- 
ty. But farther it increafes in Proportion to the Force with which 
the Body ftrikes againft every Part j which Force is alfo as the 
Velocity of the Body. And therefore if the Velocity be Triple, 
the Refiflence is Triple, from a triple Number of Parts to be re- 
moved.— It is alfo triple from a ftroke three times ftronger 
againft every Particle ; therefore the whole Refiflence is ninefold, 
that is, as the Square of the Velocity. Hence a Body moved in 
a Liquid, is refifled partly in a Ratio of the Velocity, and partly, 
in a duplicate Ratio of it. 

The Refiflence from the Cohefion of Parts in Liquids, except 
glutinous ones, is not very fcnfible in refpect of the other Re- 
fiflence; which, increafes in aRatio of the Square of 'the Velo- 
cities, but the firft in a Ratio of the Velocity itfelf. By how 
much the Velocity increafes, by fo much more do thefe Re- 
fiflences differ ; wherefore in fwifter Motions the Refiflence alone 
is to be confidered, which is as the Square of the Velocity. 

If a Liquid be included in a Veflel of a prifmatical Figure, and 
there be moved along in it with equal Velocity, and in a Direction 
parallel to the Sides of the Prifm, two Bodies, the one fpherical, 
the other cylindric; fo that the Diameter of the Bafe of the lat- 
ter be equal to the Diameter of the Sphere; and the Cylinder be 
moved in the Direction of its Axis; thefe Bodies will fuffer the 
fame Refiflence. 

To demonftrate this, fuppofe the Bodies at reft, and that the 
Liquid moves in the Veflel, with the fame Velocity that the Bo- 
dies had; by this the relative Motion of the Bodies, and the Li- 
quid is not changed : Confequently the Actions of the Bodies on the 

Liquid, and of the Liquid on the Bodies, are not changed 

The Retardation which the Liquor fuffers in paffing by the Bo- 
dy, arifes only from this, that in that Place it is reduced to a nar- 
rower Space; but the Capacity of the Veilel is equally diminifli- 
ed by each Body; therefore each Body produces an equal Retar- 
dation. And becaufe Action and Re-a6tion are equal to one ano- 
ther, the Liquid acts equally upon each Body ; wherefore alfo 
each Body will be equally retarded, when the Bodies arc moved, 
and the Liquid is at reft. 

Refiflence and Retardation are ufed indifferently for each other, 
as being both in the fame Proportion ; and the fame Refiflence 
always generating the fame Rerardation But with regard to dif- 
ferent Bodies, the fame Refiflence frequently generates different 
Retardarions; the Refiflence being the Quantity of Motion, and 
the Retardation the Celerity.— Fo? the Difference and Meafure of 
the two, fee Retardation. 

The Retardations from this Refiflence may be compared toge- 
ther, by comparing the Refiflence with the Gravity. — It isdemon- 
ftrated that the Refiflence of a Cylinder, which moves in the Di- 
rection of its Axis, (to which the Refiflence of a Sphere i of the 
fame Diameter is equal) is equal to the Weight of a Cylinderi of 
that Liquid through which the Body moves, having its Bafe e- 
qual to the Body's Bafe, and its Height equal to half the Height, 
from which a Body falling in vacuo, may acquire the Velocity 
with which the Cylinder is moved through the Liquid. 

From 
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From the given Celerity of the Body moved, the Height of 
the Liquid Cylinder is found, as alio the Weight of it from the 
known fpecific Gravity of the Liquid, and Diameter of the Bo- 
dy. — Let a Ball, for Inltance, of three Inches Diameter be mo- 
ved in Water with a Celerity wherewith it would go fixteen 
Foot in a Second : FromExperiments on falling Bodies, and o- 
thers made on Pendulums, it has been .found that this is the 
Celerity which a Body acquires in falling from a Height of four 
Foot, therefore the Weight of a Cylinder of Water, of three 
Inches Diameter, and two Foot high, that is, a Weight of a- 
bout fix Pound and three Ounces, is equal to the Reffience of 
die aforefaid Ball. See Descent. 

Let the Refifieace fo difcovered be divided by the Weight of 
the Body, which determines its Quantity or" Matter, and you will 
have the Retardation. 

Resistence of fluid Mediums to the Motion of Pendulums. 

The Arch defcribed by a Pendulum ofcillating in vacuo, with 
the Celerity it has acquir'd in descending, is equal to the Arch 
defcribed by the Defcent ; but the fame does not happen in a Fluid, 
and there is a greater Difference between thole Arches the greater 
the Reffience is; that is, the greater the Arch is which is deicrib'd 
in the Defcent. 

Let the Reffience of the Liquid be in Proportion to the Ve- 
locity j and let two Pendulums, entirely alike, ofcillating in a Cy- 
cloid, perform unequal Vibrations, and begin to fall the fame 
Moment ; they here begin to move by Forces that are as the Arches 
to be defcribed. If thole Impreffions alone, which are made the 
firft Moment, be conhdered ; after a given Time the Celerities 
will be in the fame Ratio, as in the Beginning; for the Retarda- 
tions which are as the Velocities themfclves, cannot change their 
Proportions, the Ratio between Quantities not being changed by 
the Addition and Subftradion of Quantities in the fame Ratio. 
Therefore in equal Times, however the Celerities of Bodies are 
changed in their Motion by the Reffience, the Spaces gone 
through, are as the Forces in the Beginning ; that is, as the Arches 
to be defcribed by the Defcent ; therefore after any time the 
Bodies are in the correfpondent Point of thofe Arches. Butinthefe 
Points the Forces generated are in the fame Ratio as in the Be- 
ginning, and the Proportion of the Celerities, which is not vari- 
ed by the Reffience, fuffers no Change from the Gravity. In the 
Afcent, Gravity retards the Motion of the Body ; but in corref- 
pondent Points, its Actions are in the lame Ratio as in Defcents. 
And therefore every wherein correfpondent Points, the Celerities 
are in die lame Ratio. But as in the fame Moments the Bodies 
are in their correfpondent Points, it follows that the Motion of 
both is deftroy'd in the fame Moment, that is, they hnifh their 
Vibrations in the fame Time. The Spaces run through in the 
Time of one Vibration, arc as the Forces by which they are run 
thro 5 ; that is, the Arches of the whole Vibrations are as the Arches 
defcribed by the Defcent, the doubles whereof arc the Arches to 
be defcribed in Vacuo. The Defects of the Arches to be defcri- 
bed in Liquids from the Arches to be defcribed in Vacuo, are the 
Differences of Quantities in the fame Ratio, and are as the 
Arches delcrib'd by the Defcent. See Pendulum. 

Resistence of Fluid Mediums to the Motion of falling Bodies. 

The Refflences are as the Squires of the Celerities, and 
therefore every where in correfpondent Points, as the Squares of 
the Arches defcribed by the Defcent, in which Ratio alio, the 
Retardations arej but as each of them keep the fame Proporti- 
on in correfponding Points, the Sums of them all will be in the 
fame Proportion \ that is, the whole Retardations, which are the 
Defects of the Arches defcribed in the Liquid, from the Arches 
to be defcribed in Vacuo, or which is the fame, the Difference 
between the Arches defcribed in the Defcent, and the next Af- 
' cent. Therefore thefe Differences, if the Vibrations are not ve- 
ry unequal, are nearly as the Squares of the Arches defcribed by 
the Defcent : Which is alfo confirm'd by Experiments in greater 
Vibrations j for in thefe the Proportion of Reffience, here conil- 
dered, obtains. 

A Body freely defcending in a Fluid is accelerated by the re- 
fpedive Gravity of the Body, which continually ads upon it, 
yet not equably, as in a Vacuum: the Reffience of the Liquid oc- 
cafions a Retardation, that is, a Diminution of Acceleration, 
which Diminution increafts with the Velocity of the Body. Now 
there is a certain Velocity, which is the greateft a Body can 
acquire by falling,- for if its Velocity be fuch that the Reffience 
arUmg from it becomes equal to the refpedive Weight of the 
Body, its Motion can be no longer accelerated ; for the Motion 
here continually generated by the refpedive Gravity, will be 
deftroy'd by the Reffience, and the Body forced to go on equably. 
A Body continually comes nearer and nearer to this greateft 
Celerity, but can never attain to it. 

When the Denfities of a Liquid Body are given, the re- 
fpedive Weight of the Body may be known ; and by knowing 
the Diameter of the Body, it may be found from what 
Height a Body falling in Vacuo, can acquire fuch a Velocity, as that 
the Reffience in a Liquid (Kail be equal to that refpedive Weight, 



which will be that greateft Velocity above mentioned —If the 
Body be a Sphere, it is known that a Sphere is equal to a Cylin- 
der of the fame Diameter, whofe Height is two third Parts of 
thatDiameter; whichHeight istobeiiicreifed in the Ratio where- 
in the refpedive weight of the Body exceeds the weight of 
the Liquid, in order to have the Height of a Cylinder of the 
Liquid, whofe weight is equal to the refpedive weight of the 
Body; but if you double this Height, you will have a Height 
from which a Body falling in Vacuo, acquires fuch a Velocity 3 as 
generates a Reffience equal to this refpedive weight, and which 
therefore is the greateft Velocity which a Body can acquire fall- 
ing in a Liquid from an infinite Height. Lead is eleven times 
heavier than Water, wherefore its refpedive weight is as to the 
weight of Water as 10 to I ; therefore a leaden Ball, as it ap* 
pears from what has been laid, cannot acquire a greater Velocity 
in falling in Water, than it would acquire in falling in Vacuo, 
from an Height of i 3 f of its Diameters. 

A Body lighter than a Liquid, and afcending in it by the Acti- 
on of the Liquid, is moved exadly by the fame Laws as an hea- 
vier Body failing in the Liquid. Wherever you place the Body, 
it is fuftained by the Liquid, and carried up with a Force equal 
to the Difference of the weight of the Quantity of the Liquid, 
of the fame Bulk as the Body, from the weight of the Body. 
Therefore you have a Force that continually ads equably up- 
on the Body, by which not only the Adion of the Gravity of 
the Body is deitroyed fo as that it is not to be conlidered in 
this Cafe, but the Body is alfo carried upwards by a Moti- 
on equably accelerated, in the fame manner as a Body heavier 
than a Liquid defcends by its refpedive Gravity j bu: the equabi- 
lity of the Acceleration is deitroyed in the fame Manner by the 
Reffience^ in the Afcent of a Body lighter than the Liquid, as is 
is deftroyed in the Defcent of a Body heavier. 

When a Body fpecirically heavier than a Fluid is thrown up 
in it, it is retarded upon a double Account; on Account of the 
Gravity of the Body, and on Account of the Reffience of the 
Liquid; confequently, a Body rifes to a lefs Height than it would 
rile in Vacuo with the fame Celerity. But the Defects of the 
Height in a Liquid from the Heights to which a Body would 
rife in Vacuo with the fame Celerities, r have a greater Proporti- 
on to each other than the Heights themfelves ; and in lefs Heights 
the Defeds are neaily as the Squares of the Heights in Vacuo. 

Resistence of the Air-) in Pneumaticks, is the Force where- 
with the Motion of Bodies, particularly Projediles, is retarded by 
the Reffience of the Air or Atmofphere. See Air and Pro- 
jectile. 

The Air being a Fluid, the general Laws of the Reffience of 
Fluids obtain therein; only the different Degrees of Denfity in 
the different Stages or Regions of the Atmofphere, occafion feme 
irregularity. See Atmosphere. 

The different Resistence of the funs Mediums to Bodies of diffs~ 
rent Figures. 

Sir Jfaac Newto?i mews. That if a Globe and a Cylinder of 
equal Diameters, be moved with equal Velocity in a thin Me-" 
dium, continuing of equal Particles, difpofed at equal Diftances, 
according to the Diredion of the Axis of the Cylinder; theKe- 

fence of the Globe will be lefs by half than that of the Cy- 
der. 

Solid of the leaf Resistence.— From the lad Propofition the 
fame Author deduces the Figure of a Solid, which fhall have the 
leafi Reffience of any containing the fame Quantity of Matter 
and Surface. See Solid. 

The Figure is this. — Suppofe DNFB (Tab. Mechanicks, Fig. 
57.J to be fuch a Curve, as, that if from any Point N, be lee 
fall a Perpendicular NM, to the Axis AB; and from a given Point 
G, be drawn a right Line GR, parallel to a Tangent to the Fi- 
gure in N, and cut the Axis when continued, in R : A Solid 
defcribed by the Revolution of this Figure about its Axis AB, 
moving in a Medium from A towards B, is lefs reffied than in 
any other circular Solid of the fame Area, &c. Newt. Princ. p. 327. 

The Reffience of a Globe, perfedly hard and in a Medium, 
whofe Particles are fo too ; is to the Force wherewith the whole 
Motion may be cither deftroy'd or generated which it h«s when 
at the time, when it has defcribed four thirds of its Diameter ; 
as the Denfiry of the Medium to the Denfity of the Globe. — 
Hence alio, the fame Author infers that the Reffience of a Globe* 
is, asteris paribus, in a duplicate Ratio of its Velocity. Or its 
Reffience is ceteris paribus, in a duplicate Ratio of its Diameter. 
Or, ceteris paribus, as the Denfity of the Medium. Laftly, that 
the adual Reffience of a Globe is in a Ratio compounded of the 
duplicate Ratio of the Velocity, and of the duplicate Ratio of 
the Diameter, and of the Ratio of the Denuty of the Me- 
dium. 

In thefe Articles the Medium is fuppofed to be difcon tin uo us, 
as Air probably is : If the Medium be continuous, as Water, 
Mercury, $>c. where the Globe does not ftrike immediate- 
ly on all the Particles of the Fluid generating the Refflente^ 
but only on thofe nrxt it, and thofe again on others, 
&c. the Reffience will be lefs by half. And a Globe in 
fuch a Medium undergoes a Reffience which is to the Force 

where- 
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wherewith the whole Motion it has after defcribing eight thirds 
of its Diamoter might be generated or taken away, as the Den- 
sity of' the Medium to the Denfity of the Globe. 

The Rejiflence of a Cylinder moving in the Direction of its Axis 
is not alter'd by any Augmentation or Diminution of its Length : 
And therefore is the fame with that of a Circle of the fame 
Diameter moving with the fame Velocity in a right Line perpen- 
dicular to its Plane. 

The Refifieme of a Cylinder moving in an infinite une- 
laftic Fluid, ariling from the Magnitude of a tranfverfe Section; 
is to the Force wherewith its whole Motion while it defcribes 
four times its Length may be taken away or generated; as the 
Denfity of the Medium to that of the Cylinder, very nearly. 

Hence, the Reffiences of Cylinders moving Length-wife, in in- 
finitely continued Mediums, are in a Ratio compounded of the 
duplicate Ratio of their Diameters, and the duplicate Ratio of 
their Velocities, and the Ratio of the Denfity of the Me- 
diums. 

The Reffience of a Globe in an infinite unelaftic Medium is to 
the Force whereby its whole Motion while it defcribes eight 
thirds of its Diameter, might be either generated or taken away; 
as the Denfity of the Fluid to the Denfity of the Globe, $uam 
proxime. 

Mr. James Bernoulli demonftrates the following Theorems. 

Reffic?ice of a Triangle.— U an Ilbfceles Triangle be moved 
in a Fluid according to the Direction of a Line perpendicular to 
its Bafe ; firft, with the Vertex foremoft, and then with its Bafe ; 
the Iiefiftences will be as the Legs, and as the Square of the Bafe, 
and as the Sum of the Legs. 

The Reffience of a Square moved according to the Directi- 
on of its Side, and of its Diagonal, is as the Diagonal to the 
Side. 

The Reffience of a Circular Segment* Iefs than a Semicircle 
carried in a Direction perpendicular to its Bafis, when it goes 
with the Bafe foremoft, and when with its Vertex foremoft, (the 
fame Direction and Celerity continuing;) is as the Square of the 
Diameter, to the fame, lefs \ or the Square of the Bale of 
the Segment. Hence the Reffiences of a Semicircle when its 
Bafe and when its Vertex go foremoft, are to one another in a 
fefquialterate Ratio. 

Reffience of a Parabola.— A Parabola moving in the Directi- 
on of its Axis firft with its Bafis, and then its Vertex foremoft, 
has its Reffiences as the Tangent to an Arch of a Circle, whofe 
Diameter is equal to the Parameter? and the Tangent equal to 
half the Bafis of the Parabola. 

The Reffience if Vertex goes foremoft, may be thus 
computed : Say, as the Sum (or Difference) of the Tranf- 
verfe Axis, and Latus ReBum, is to the tranfverfe Axis; fo is the 
Square of the Latus Reclum to the Square of the Diameter of 
a certain Circle? in which Circle apply a Tangent equal to half 
the Bafis of the Hyperbola or EUipfis. — Then fay again, as the 
Sum and Difference of the Axis and Parameter, is to the Para- 
meter; fo is the arorefaid Tangent to another right Line. And 
farther as the Sum (or Difference) of the Axis and Parameter, is 
to the Axis : So is the circular Arch correfponding to the a- 
forefaid Tangent, to another Arch. This done, the Reffiences 
will be as the Tangent to the Sum (or Difference) of the right 
Line thus found, and that Arch laft mentioned. 

In the general, the Reffiences of any Figure whatever go- 
ing now with its Bafe foremoft, and then with its Vertex, are as 
the Figures of the Bafe to the Sum of all the Cubes of the E- 
lements of the Bafe divided by the Squares of the Element of 
the Curve Line. 

All which Rules may be of ufe in the Construction of Ships, 
and in perfecting the Art of Navigation univerfally: As alfo for 
determining the Figures of the Bobs of Pendulums for Clocks, 
&c. See Ship, Navigation, Pendulum, <&c. 

RESOLUTION, Resolutio, Solutio, in Phyficks, the 
Reduction of a Body into its original or natural State, by a DiA 
folution or Separation of itsaggregated Parts. See Dissolution. 

Thus, Snow and Ice are faid to be refolved into Water ; a com- 
pound is refolved into its Ingredients, &c. See Snow, Com- 
pound, &■€. 

Water refohes into Vapour by Heat ; and Vapour is again 
refohed into Water by Cold. See Vapour, Heat, &c. 

Some of the modern Philofophers, particularly, Mr. Boyle, 
M. Mariotte-, Boerhaave, &c. maintain that the natural State of 
Water is to be congeafd, or be in Ice; inafmuch as a certain 
Degree of Heat, which is a foreign and violent Agent, is required 
to make it Fluid ; fo that near the Pole, where this foreign Force 
is wanting, it conftantly retains its fix'd or Icy-State. See Wa- 
ter. 

On this Principle) the Refolution of Ice into Water* muft be an 
improper Phrafe. See Freezing. 

Resolution, in Chymiftry, is the Reduction of a Mafs or 
mix'd Body into its component Parts, or firft Principles; by a 
proper Anaiyfis. See Principle, Analysis, &c. 

The Refolution or Bodies is performed varioufly; by Difiillati- 
tw, Sublimation, Dijfolution-, Fermentation, &c. See each Opera- 
tion under its proper Article, Distillation, &c. 

Resolution, in Logic, is a Branch of Method, call'd alfo 
Analyfis. See Method and Analysis. 



The Bufinefs of the Refolution is to investigate or examine the 
Truth or Fallhood of a Propofition, by afcending from form; 
particular known Truth, as a Principle, by a Chain of Confe- 
quences, to another more general one, in Queftion. See Pro- 
position, Truth, &c, 

Refolution, or the analytic Method, ftands in direct oppofition 
to Compoftionj or the fynthetic Method^ in which laft we defcend 
from fome general known Truths, to a particular one in Quefti- 
on. See Composition. 

For an Inftance of the Method of Refolution. — Suppofe the 
Queftion this : Whether on the Suppofition of Man's Exiftence, 
we can prove that God exifts ? 

To refohe this, our Method is thus. — " Mankind did not al- 
tC ways exift : 'Tis evident from a thoufand Confideraticns, the 
" Species had a Beginning; and that, according to all Hiftory, not 
,c 6000 Years ago : But if it had a Beginning, there muft be 
" fome Caufe of its Beginning; fomething to induce it to exift 
* c then more than it did before; in effect there muft bcaCaufe 
a or Author of its Exiftence, for from nothing, nothing arifes : 
** This Caufe, whatever it is, muft at leaft have all the Faculties 
" we find in ourfelves ; for none can give more than he has ; 
,c Nay, he muft ha/e others which we have not, fince he cou'd. 
" do what we cannot do, i. e. Create, make Man exift, dw.— 
" Now> this Caufe either exifts fti!l, or has ccas'd to do fo ; If 
tC the former, he did not exut from Eternity; for what is from 
" Eternity is neceffary, and can neither by ic fclf nor any other 
" Caufe be reduced to nothing: If the latter, it muft have been 
<l produced from fome other ; and then the lame Queftion will 
" return upon the Producer.— 1 here is then fome firft Caufe; 
" and this Caufe has all the Properties and Faculties we have ; 
' c nay more, exifted from Eternity, &c. Therefore, from the 
" Suppofition of Man's Exiftence, it follows there is a God, 
te <&c. 

Resolution, or Solution, in Mathematicks, is an orderly 
Enumeration of the feveral things to be done, to obtain what is 
required by a Problem. See Problem. 

Wolf us makes a Problem to confift of three Parts. — The Pro- 
pofition, (which is what we properly call the Problem) the Refolu- 
tiottj and the Demon fir at io?i. See Proposition, &c. 

The general Tenor of all Probiems is, Thofe things being done 
which are enjoyn'd by the Refolution ; the thing is done which 
was to be done. 

As loon as a Problem is demonftrated, it is converted into a 
Theorem ; whereof the Refolution is the Hypothctis ; and the 
Propofition the Thefts. See Theorem, Thesis, &c. 

For an Idea of the Procefs of a Mathematical Refolution } fee 
Resolution Algebraical. 

Resolution, in Algebra, or Algebraical, is of two Kinds ; 
the one practiced in numerical Problems, the other in Geome- 
trical ones. See Algebra. 

To refohe a given ?iumerical Problem algebraically, the Method is 
thus; i°. Diftinguifh the given Quantises from the Quantities 
fought; and Note the former with the firft Letters of the Alpha- 
bet, and the latter with the laft. See Quantity. 

2°. Find as many Equations as there are unknown Quantities; 
if that can't be, the Problem is indeterminate; ar.d one or more 
of the fought Quantities may be allumcd at Pleafure— The E- 
quations, unlels they be concaind in the Problem it felf, are found 
by Theorems relating to the Equality of Quantities. See Equa- 
tion and Equality. 

3 . Since in an Equation the unknown Quantities are mix'd 
with the known; it muft be reduced in fuch manner as that on- 
ly one unknown Quantity be found on one Side., and none but 
known Quantities on the other. — This Reduction is perform'd by 
adding the fubtracted Quantises, dividing the multiplied Quanti- 
ties, and multiplying the diviaed ones, extracting the Roots out 
of Powers, railing Roots to their Powers, <&c, fo as that the 
Equality may be itill prefeived. See Reduction. 

To rcfihe a Geometrical Problem Algebraically. 

The Procefs jih the former Article is to be obferved through- 
out : But as it rarely happens we come at an Equation in geo- 
metrical Problems by the fame means as in numerical ones; 
there are fome furdier things to be noted: Firft then, Suppofe 
the thing done which was propofed to be done.— z Q . Examine 
the Relations of all the Lines in the Diagram, without any re- 
gard to known or unknown; in order to find which depend on 
which; and from which being had, what others are had, whether 
by fimilar Triangles, or Rectangles, &c.~i°- To obtain the fi- 
milar Triangles or Rectangles, the Lines are to be frequently 
produced, 'rill they become either directly or indirectly equal to 
given ones, or interfect others, <&c. Parallels and Perpendicu- 
lars to be frequently drawn: Points to be frequently connected j 
and Angles to be made equal to others. 

If thus you don't arrive at a neat Equation; examine the Re- 
lations of the Lines in another Manner.-— Sometimes 'tis not e- 
nough to feek the thing directly, but another thing muft be 
fought, whence the firft may be found. 

The Equation being reduced, the Geometrical Conftructioa 
to be deduced there-frora 3 which is done in various Manners, in 

the 
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the various Kinds of Equations. See Constuction of Equa- 
tions. 

Resolution., in Medicine, the Coition or Alteration of the 
Crude peccant Matter of any Difeafe, either by the natural 
Strength of the Patient, or of its one accord, or by the Appli- 
cation of Remedies ; whereby its Bulk, Figure, Cohaefion, &c. 
are fo far chang'd as that it ceafes to be Morbid, and becomes 
laudable. See Coction, Disease, &c. 

This, the learned Boerhaave obferves, is of all others the moft 
perfect Cure, where 'tis effected without any Evacuation; as 
fuppoling the Matter favourable, theConftitution excellent, and 
■ the Medicines good. See Crisis, <&c. 

Resolution, in Mufick, is when a Canon, or perpetual Fu- 
gue is not wrote all on the fame Line, or in one Part j but all the 
Voices that are to follow the Guida, or firft Voice, are wrote fe- 
parately, either in $core> i. e. in feparate Lines, or in feparate 
Parts, with the Paufes each is to obferve, in the Beginning, and 
in the Tone proper to each. 

Resolution, in Grammar. See Reduction. 

RESONANCE, Resounding, in Mufick, &c. a found re- 
turn'd by the Air inclofed in the Bodies of String-Mufical-Inftru- 
ments ; as Lutes, &c. or even in the Bodies of Wind-Inftru- 
ments, as Flutes, &c. See Sound, Musick, Instrument, 

We alfo fay, Elliptic, and parabolic Vaults, nfiund ftrongly, 
i. e. reflect or return the Sound. See Eccho. 

The Mouth, and the Parts thereof, as the Palate, Tongue, 
Teeth, Nolle, and Lips, Monf. Dodart obferves, contribute no- 
thing to the Tone oi the Voice ; but their effect is very great 
as to the Refinance. See Voice. 

Of this we have a very fenlible Inftance in that vulgar Inftru- 
ment called the Jews-Harp, or Trompede Beam: For, if you hold 
it in your Hand, and ftnke the Tongue or Spring thereof, which 
makes all the Sound of the Inltrument, it fcarce yields any Noife 
at all. But, holding the Body of the Inftrument between the 
Teeth, and {hiking the Spring as before, it makes a mufical Buzz, 
which is heard to a good Dutance, and efpecially the lower 
Notes. 

So alfo in the Haut-bois, the Tone of the Reed is always the 
fame; being a fort of a Drone : The Chief variety is in the Tone 
of the Refinance^ produced in the Mouth by the greater or lefs 
Aperture, and the divers Motions of the Lips. See Hautboy. 

RESOLVENTS, Resolventia, in Medicine, Remedies 
proper to refolve and diffipate Tumors and Gatherings ; to foften 
Hardneftes ; and by their Tenuity and Warmth, evacuate redun- 
dant or peccant Humours through the Pores. See Resolution. 

Under this Clafs come various Unguents, Emplaiters, &c. 
See Discutient. 

RESPECTU computi vice comitis hahendo, a Writ for the ref- 
pitinga Sheriff's Accompt, uponjuft Occafion. See Sheriff. 

It is directed to the Treafurer and Barons of the Exchequer. 

RESPIRATION, Respiratio, the Act of Rejpiring, or 
Breathing. See Air and Breath, 

Rejpiration is an involuntary Motion of the Breaft, whereby 
the Air is alternately taken in and thrown out : It therefore in- 
cludes two contrary Motions; the one call'd frijpiration, where- 
by die Fluid is received into the Cavity of the Lungs. See In- 
spiration. 

And the other Expiration, whereby it is again expell'd. See 
Expiration. 

The principal Organs of Rejpiration are the Lungs, Trachea, 
Larynx, Sec. the Defcription whereof fee under their proper Ar- 
ticles, Lungs, Trachea, Larynx, &c. 

For the manmr -wherein Rejpiration is perfomed.—'Tis to 
be obferved, that the Lungs, when fufperrded in the open Air, 
by the contractive Power of the mufcular Fibres which tye to- 
gether the fquamous Parts of the Bronchia, are reduced to lefs 
Space than that they poffefs'd while in the Cavity of the Thorax : 
And when thus contracted, if a Quantity of new Air beinjected 
through the Glottis", they again become diftended, fo as to pof- 
feis an equal, nay a greater Space than that affign'd them in the 
Thorax. See Muscle. 

Hence it appears, that the Lungs, by their proper Force, are 
always endeavouring to contract tbemfelves into lefs Compafs 
than they poffefs when inclofed in the Thorax, and that there- 
fore they are always in a State of violent Dilatation while the Man 
lives.— -For the Air that encompafTes them in the Thorax, flint 
up between their external Membrane and the Pleura, is not of 
equal Denfity with common Air. 

In effect, the ingrefs of the Air through the Glottis into the 
Lungs, is always free, but that on the out-tide wherewith they 
are comprefs'd, is impeded by the Diaphragm, fo as it cannot 
enter the Thorax in Quantity fufficient to make an Equili- 
brium. 

Since then, in Infpiration, the Air enters the Lungs in greater 
Quantity than it was before ; it will dilate them more, and will 
overcome their natural Force.— The Lungs therefore are wholly 
Paffive in the Matter: What it is that acts muft be learnt from 
the Phenomena. 

i°. Then, it is obferv'd, that in Infpiration, the nine upper 
Ribs articulated to the Vertebrae and the Sternum, rife Archwife 
towards the Clavicles ; and the three lower are turn'd downwards. 



and the eighth, ninth, and tenth, are drawn inwards. 2 . that 
the Abdomen is dilated; and 3 . the Thorax enlarged. 4 . the 
Diaphragm is brought from its convex and finuous Pofition to 
a flat Figure. 

Now, as thefe are the only vifible Actions in Infpiration, the 
Caule thereof muft be refer'd to them ; or rather to the Mufcles 
of thefe Parts, which are the Intercoftals, the Subclavian, &c. 

The Capacity of the Thorax being enlarged by the Action of 
thefe Mufcles on the Ribs, &c. a Space is left between the Pleu- 
ra and the Surface of the Lungs; fo that the Air entering the 
Glottis inflates them till fuch rime as they become contiguous to 
the Pleura and Diaphragm.— In this Cafe, now, the Air preffes 
the Lungs as much as the Thorax refills them. And hence, the 
Lungs become at reft; the Blood paffes lefs freely, and is forced 
in Ids Quantity into the left Ventricle of the Heart, and fo lefs 
comes into the Cerebellum, and its Nerves, and the arterial 
Blood acts lefs on the intercoftal Mufcles and Diaphragm. 

The Caules, therefore, which at firft dilated the Thorax, grow 
weaker, confequenrly the Ribs become deprefs'd ; the diftend- 
ed Fibres of the Muicles of the Abdomen rtftore thcmfelves; 
the Vifcera thruft the Diaphragm up again into the Thorax, the 
Space whereof being thus contracted, the Air is drove out of the 
Lungs; and thus is Expiration pcribim'd. 

Immediately, the Blood being quickened in its Motion, begins 
to flow ftronger and more plentifully to the Cerebellum and 
Mufcles; and thus the Caufes of the Contraction of the Inter- 
coftals and Diaphragm, being renewed, Infpiration is repeated. 

Such is the true, immediate, adequate Manner of vital Re- 
jpiration. See Heart. 

For the ufes and effects of Rejpiration, they ate greatly dis- 
puted among Anatomifts. — The learned Boerhaave takes the prin- 
cipal ufes thereof to be the further Preparation or the Chyle, its 
more accurate Mixture with the Blood, and its Conversion int6 
a nutritious Juice proper to repair the Decays of the Body. See 
Nutrition. 

Borelli takes the great ufe of Rejpiration to be the admiflion and 
mixture oi Air, with the Blood, in the Lungs,in order to form thofe 
elaftic Globules it contifts of; togive it its red florid Colour; and 
to prepare k for many of the ufes of the O Economy : but how 
fuch Admiffion mould be effected is hard to (ay. — 'Tis impoffi- 
ble it mould be done in the pulmonary Arteries; nor can it be 
proved in the pulmonary Veins.— In effect, fuch a Communica- 
tion muft be hindered and obftructed by the Airs diftending the 
Veficufce, and comprefling the Veins, in Infpiration ; by the (limy 
Humor that lubricates the Membrane lining the inlide of the Tra- 
chea. Add to this, the difficult Patfage of Air through fuch ("mall 
Pores as will admit Water; and the ill Effect Air ordinarily has 
when admitted into the Blood. See Pore and Water. 

As to the Arguments for fuch Communication, viz. the florid 
Colour the Blood here firft affumes, and the abfolute Neceffity 
of Rejpiration to Life; they are both well accounted for other- 
wife. See Blood. 

Other Authors, as Sylvias, Etmufkr, &c. take a great ufe of 
Refpiratbn to be, by the Neighbourhood of the cold nitrous Air., 
to cool the Blood coming reeking hot out of the right Ventri- 
cle of the Heart, through the Lungs; and to act as a Refrige- 
ratory. See Refrigeratory. 

Mayovjj and others, afiert one grand uf- of Expiration to be to 
throw off the fuliginous Vapours of the Blood along with the 
expell'd Air; and for Infpiration, he aSerts that it conveys a ni- 
tro-aerial Ferment to the Blood, to which the animal Spirits and 
all mufcular Motion are owing. 

But Dr. Thnrjion rejects all thefe from being principal ufes 
of Respiration, which he fliews to be to move or pais the 
Blood trom the right to the left Ventricle of the Fleart, and 
fo to effect the Circulation. See Circulation. 

Whence it is that Perfons hang'd, drown'd, or ftrangled, fo 
fuddenly dye, viz. becaufe the Circulation of the Blood is ftop'd; 
and for the fame Reafon it is that Animals dye fo fpeedily in the 
Air-Pump. See Drowning, Vacuum, &c. 

He Inftances an Experiment by Dr. Croon, before the Royal 
Society, who, by ftrangling a Pullet, fo as not the leaft Sign of 
Life appeared; yet by blowing into the Lungs through the Tra- 
chea, and lb fetting the Lungs a playing, he brought the Bird to 
Life again. — Another Experiment or" the fame Kind is that of Dr. 
Hook, who after hanging a Dog. cut away the Ribs, Diaphragm, and 
Pericardium, as alfo the Top of the Wind-Pipe, that he might tye 
it on to the Nofe of a pair of Bellows; and thus by blowing into 
the Lungs he reftored the Dog to Life, and thencealing to blow, 
the Dog would foon fall into dying Fits, but recover again by 
blowing; and thus alternately as long as he pleaftd. 

This ufe of Rejpiratim Dr. Drake not only confirms, but car- 
ries farther; making it the true Caafe of the Diaftole oi' the 
Heart; which neither Borelli, Dr. Lower, nor Mr. Copper had 
well accounted for. See Diastole. 

The Weight of the incumbent Atmofphere he fliews to be the 
true Antagoniit to all the Muicles, ferving both for ordinary In- 
fpiration, and the Contraction of the Heart.— As in the Elevarif 
on of the Ribs, that Author obferves, the Blood by the Paflage 
opened for it, is in a Manner follicked into the Lungs ; lb in the 
Depreffion thereof by the Sublidence of the Lungs, and the con- 
traction of the Blood Veflels, confequenr thereon, the Blood is 
1 1 Y forcibly 
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forcibly driven through, the pulmonary Vein into the left Ventri- 
cle of the Heart. And this, together with the general Com- 
preflion of the Body by the Weight of the Atmofphere, is that 
Power which caufes the Blood ro mount in the Veins, after the 
Force imprefs'd on it by the Heart, is fpent; and which forces 
the Heart itfelf, from its natural State of Contraction, to that of 
Dilatation. See Heart. 

The reciprocal Dilatation and Contraction of the fuperficial Di- 
menlions ot the Body confequent on Refpirathn, are lo neceffary 
to animal Life, that there is no Animal how imperfect foever as 
to want it. 

Though mod Kinds of Fillies and Infects want both Lungs 
and moveable Ribs, and confequently have no dilatable Thorax, 
yet that Want is made up to them by an analogous Mechanifm. 
Fillies, for Inflance, have Gills which do the Office ot Lungs, 
receiving and expelling alternately the Water, whereby the Blood 
Ved'els fuffer the fame Alteration of Dimenfions as they do in 
the Lungs of more perfect Animals. See Gills. 

Infects having no Thorax, or feparate Cavity for the Heart 
and Lungs or Air-Vcflels, have the latter diftributed through the 
whole Trunk of their Bodies ; by which they communicate with 
the external Air through feveral Spiracles or Vent-Holes, to 
which are fattened lb many little Trache or Wind-Pipes, which 
fend their Branches to all the Mufcles and Vifcera, and feem to 
accompany the Blood- Veffels all over the Body, as they do in the 
Lungs only, of the more perfect Animals. — By this Difpofition. 
in every Infpiration, the whole Body of thefe little Animals is in- 
flated, and in every Expiration comprefs'd; confequently the 
Blood-Veffels muft fuffer a Viciflitude of Extention and Com- 
preflion. 

The only Animal exempted from this neceffity of Breathing, 
is a Foetus : But this, while included in the Womb, feems to 
have little more than a vegetative Life, and ought fcarce to be 
reckoned among the Number of Animals: 'Tis rather a Graft 
on, or Branch of the Mother. See Foetus. 

The Laws of Refpiration, are of the laft Importance to a right 
underftanding of the animal OEconomy; for which reafon a 
Computation of the Force of the referring Organs, and of the 
ftrefs and preflure of the Air upon the fame, will not be unac- 
ceptable. —] t may therefore be oblerved, that by blowing into a 
Bladder, a confiderable Weight will be raifed; by the mere Force of 
the Breath : For with a Bladder that is oblong, nearly of a cylin- 
drical Figure, and tied at both Ends, if a Pipe be fixed at one 
End, and a Weight at the other, and the Pipe fattened at fuch a 
Diftance from the Ground, as juft allows the Weight to reft up- 
on the Ground ; the Bladder by an eafy Infpiration will raife fe- 
ven Pound Weight, and by the greatelt Infpiration of a pretty 
ftrong Man, twenty eight Pound Weight. 

Now, the Force by which the Air enters this Pipe, is that Force 
by which it is driven out of the Lungs ; if therefore the Force 
by which the Air enters the Pipe can be determined, we fhall 

have the Force by which the Air is drove into the Trachea > 

But the Preflure of Air upon the Bladder is equal to twice the 
Weight it can raife ; becaufe the upper Part of the Bladder be- 
ing fixed, it relifts the Force of the Air, juft as much as the 
Weight at the other End. And again, fince the Air prefTes eve- 
ry way equally, the whole PrelTure will be to that Part of it 
which preffes on the Orifice of the Pipe, as the whole Surface 
of the Bladder is to the Orifice of the Pipe ; that is, as the Sur- 
face of a Cylinder, whole Diameter, for inflance, is four Inches, 
and Axis feven, is to the Orifice of the Pipe. 

Thus, if the Diameter of the Pipe be o. 28, and its Orifice 
o. 616; the Surface of the Cylinder will be 88. Therefore, as 
88 : o. 616 : : 14. double the Seaft Weight raifed, to o. 098, 
which is almoft 2 Ounces,- and in raifing the greateft Weight it 
is near 7 Ounces. 

Thefe therefore are the Forces by which the Air is drove 
through the Trachea, in an eafy and a ftrong Expiration.— Now 
if we confider the Lungs as a Bladder, and the Latynx as a Pipe ; 
the PrelTure upon the Orifice of the Trachea, when the Air is 
drove out, will be to the Preflure upon the Lungs, as the whole 
Surface of the Lungs to the Orifice of the Trachea. 

Suppofe, e. gr. the Diameter of the Latynx to be 5 ; the Ori- 
fice of the Larynx will be o. 19. And fuppofe the two Lobes 
of the Lungs to be two Bladders, or Spheres, whofe Diameters 
are each fix Inches; their Surfaces are each 113 Inches, and the 
Preffure on the Larynx will be to the PrelTure upon the whole 
external Surface, as o. 19 to 226, which is as 1 Pound 1189; 
and therefore if the PrelTure upon the Larynx in an ordinary 
Breathing be two Ounces, the PrelTure upon the whole external 
Sutface of the Lungs will be 148 Pounds; and the utmoft 
Force, when the PrelTure upon the Larynx is feven Ounces, 
will be equal to 520 Pound.— But the Lungs are not like an emp- 
ty Bladder, where the Air preffes only upon theSurface; for they 
are full of Veficles, upon the Surface of each of which the Air 
prefTes as it would upon the Surface of an empty Bladder; and 
therefore to know the whole PrelTure of the Air, we muft deter- 
mine the internal Surfaces of the Lungs. 

To do this, fuppofe that -J Part of the Lungs is taken up 
with the Branches of the Trachea, that another third Part the 
Blood- VefTcls fill, and the remainder is Veficles, where we fup- 
pofe the chief PrelTure upon the Blood- Veflels to be made : Now, 



both Lobes of the Lungs contain 226 folid Inches, of which 
one third, or 75 Inches, are full of Veficles.— Let the Diameter 
of each Veficle be T V Part of an Inch, the Surface of a Veficle 
will be .001256, and the Solidity 0000043, by which Sum if 
we divide 75 (the Space filled by the Veficles) the Quotient owes 
us 17441860 tor the Number of Veficles in both Lobes of the 
Lungs.— This Number multiplied by .001256, the Surface of a 
Veficle gives the Sum of the Surfaces of all the Veficles, to wit 
21906.976 Inches. And therefore the Preflure upon the Larynx 
will be to the PrelTure upon the whole Surface of the Lungs, as 
o. 19 to 21906.976; and confequently, when in au ordinary Ex- 
piration the Preflure upon the Larynx is two Ounces, the Pref- 
fure on the whole internal Surfaces of the Lungs will be 14412 
Pound Weight ; and the utmoft Force of the Air in Breathmo, 
when the Preflure upon the Larynx is fevcu Ounces, will be 
50443 Pound Weight. 

Though thefe feem to be prodigious Weights, yet it muft ftli 
be underftood, that the PrelTure upon each Pait of the Surface 
of the Lungs equal to the Orifice of the Larynx, is not greater 
than it is at the Larynx ; and that thefe vaft Weights arife from 
the vail Extent of the Surfaces of the Veficles upon which it 
was neceffary that the Blood fhould be fpread in the fmalleil ca- 
pillary Veflels, that each Globule of Blood might, as it were, im- 
mediately receive the whole Force and Energy of the Air, and 
by that be broke into fmailer Parts fit for Secretion and Circu- 
lation. 

And hence we may learn the mechanical Reafon of the Struc- 
tute of the Lungs : For, being the whole Blood of the Body was 
to pafs through them in order to receive the Effect: of the Air, 
and that this could not be unlefs the Blood were diffufed in fmall 
capillary Veffels; it was neceffary that the Surfaces upon which 
they were to be fpread, fhould be proportioned to their Num- 
ber: Which is admirably well provided for by the wonderful 
Fabrick of the Lungs. 

If the Graviry of the Air was always the fame, and if the Dia- 
meter of the Trachea, and the time of every Expiration were e- 
qual in all ; this Weight upon the Lungs would be always the 
fame. But fince we find by the Barometer, that there is three 
^Inches difference between the greareft and the leaft Gravity of 
Ihe Air, which is a tenth Part of its greateft Gravity; there muft 
be likewife the Difference of a tenth Part of its Preffure upon 
the Lungs at one time and anothet : For the Momenta of all Bo- 
dies, moved with the fame Velocity, are as their Gravities. See 
Barometer. 

This is a Difference which fuch as are afthmatic muft be ve- 
ry fenfible of; efpecially if we confider that they likewife breathe 
thicker, that is, every Expiration is performed in lefs time; if 
m half the time, and the fame Quantity of Air drawn be in, then 
the Weight of the Air upon the Lungs muft be 57648 Pounds, 
of which a tenth Part is 5764 Pounds : And confequently afthma- 
52 Peo P le U P°" *e gteateft rife or fall of the Barometer, feel a 
dtfference ot the Air, equal to above one third of its Preffure in 
ordinary Breathing. See Asthma, Weather, 6c. 

Again, if the Trachea be fmall, and its Aperture narrow, the 
Preflure of the Air increafes in the fame Proportion as if the 
times of Expiration were fhorter; and therefore a fhrill Voice is 
always reckoned amongft the prognoftick Signs of a Confump- 
tion, inafmuch as that proceeds from the narrownefs of the La- 
rynx or Trachea ; and confequently increafes the Preflure of the 
Air upon the Lungs, which upon evety Expiration beats the Vet 
fels fo thin, that at laft they break, and afpittingof Blood comes 
on apace. See Phthisis. 

RESPITE, Respectus, in Law, &c. a Delay, Forbearance, 
or Prolongation of Time, granted any one for the Payment of 
a Debt, or the like. 

Menage derives the Word Rejpite from trrnLatin, rejpeilus; as 
defpite from defpelhs.—Vu Cange will rather have it come from ref 
(irare, to Breathe; Re/pile being, in effect, a breathing-while, 
granted a Debtor, eye. 

Letters of Respite, or Credit, are Inftruments antiendy 
granted by Sovereign Princes to honeit, but unfortunate Debtors, 
to fcreen them from their too rigorous Creditors. 

Thefe ftill obtain in Frame.— They were firft introduced by 
Pope Urban II. in favour of the Croifes, i. e. of Perfons who 
went to the Holy War. See Croises. 

S. Louis granted three Years Refite to all who made the 
Voyage ot the Holy Land with him.— In the Cuftomary of 
Normandj, Refpite i s a judicial Delay, or Demur, given to Pro- 
cedures. 

Respite of Homage, is a forbearance of the Homage due 
from the Vaflal or Tenant holding bv Homage, or by Knight- 
Service to his Lord. See Homage, &c. ° 

Antiently thofe who held by thefe Tenures, paid a fmall Sum 
every fifth Year into the Exchequer, to be refpiled doing their 
Homage or Service. 

By Stat. 12. Cur. II. this Rejpite of Homage is taken away, as 
a Charge arifing from Knight-Service; which is thereby likewife 
annull'd. See Tenure, &c. 

RESPONDEAT Superior, a Law Phrafe.— Where the She- 
riffs are removeable, as in London, for Infufiiciency ; Refpond-at 
Superior, that is, the Mayor and Aldermen are to anfwer for 
them. See Sheriff, &c. 

For 
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For the Infufficicncy of a Bailiff of a Franchife, Refpondeat Su- 
perior, that is, tile Lord of the Franchife is to anfwer. 

RESPONSAL1S, in Law, he who appears for another in 
Court at a Day affign'd. 

Fleta makes this Difference between Refponfalis, Effoniator, and 
Attornatus : That the EJfiniator came only to aliedge the Caufe 
of the Parties Abfence, be he Demandant or Tenant ; and 
Refponfalis' come for the Tenant, not only to excufe his Abfence, 
but to fignify what Trial he meant to undergo, the Combat or 
the Country. See Attourney. 

RESPONDENT, in the Schools, a Perfon who maintains a 
Thelis in any Art or Science. See Thesis. 

He is thus call'd as being to anfwer all Objections propofed by 
the Opponent or Impugner, <&c. See Opponent. 

The Rejpondents Bufinefs is to fee whether the Oppofition made 
by the contrary Party be juft and Legitimate ; or whether fome 
of the Laws and Conditions of Oppofition be not broke, which 
is call'd Ignoratio Elenchi — He is alio ro examine the Moods and 
Figures of the Syllogifms, to fee whether the Premiffes be juft, 
&c. And through the whole to anfwer rather by Diftinguo's 
than by direct Negation. See Syllogism, Mood, Figure, 
Distinction, &c. 

Respondent, in Law, a Perfon who undertakes to anfwer 
for another ; or binds hirnfelf as Security for the good Behavi- 
our of one another. See Surety. 

The Refpond-nt is to anfwer for the Damages done by the Per- 
fon for whom he refponds.— There are four Ordonnances of the 
Kings of France, whereby the Citizens are expreiiy forbid to 
take Servants without Respondents, bound in Writing. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, refpondere, to anfwer ; 
q. d. pro alio Spoi/dere, to promife for another. 

RESPONSARY Song, an Anthem in which the Quirifters 
fing by rums. Sec Anthem 

RESPONSE, Responsal, Responsatio, an Anfwer, Re- 
ply, or Reparty. 

The Word is but little ufed, except for the Anfivers made to 
the Pricft, by the People, in the Litany, the Pfalms, and other 
Parts of the Office. 

It has its ufe too in fpeaking of the Opinions or Anfwers of 
the antient Jurifcmftlti; when confulted on Point; of Law. See 
Civil Law and Jurisconsulti. 

The fifty Books of the Digefi are compofed of Refponfa pn- 
dentum, the Refponfes of Papinian, Ulpian, Scevola, &c. colleded 
by Juftinian, who afterwards gave them the Force of Laws. 
See Digest. 

The Refponfes of the Emperors were properly call'd Refcripts. 
See Rescript. r r J J r 

RESPONSIONS, Responsiones, a Term ufed in the mili- 
tary Orders, for certain Penfions or Charges which the Knights, 
or the Commanderies they held, paid to the Order. 

Such a Knight-Tempk-r paid a Refponfon of fifty Pounds per 
Annum to his Order, on Account of fuch a Commandcry. See 
Commander* and Conventual.— In Rot. Pari. 9 Richard 
11. it is written Refponcies. 

RESS'AUT, in Architeflure, the effefl of a Body which 
either Projects or Sinks; i. e. ftands either more out, or in, than 
another; lb as to be out of the Line or Level therewith. 

Such is a Socle, an Intablature, a Cornice, &c. upon an Avant 
Corps, arrierc Corps, or the like. 

The Term is French ; and but little ufed in Engli/lj ; though 
the want of a Word of equal Import, pleads for "its Naturali- 
zation. 

RESSORT, a Term purely French; yet frequently ufed by 
our late Writers. 

The Word in its popular meaning fignifies Spring, or the Force 
of Elafticity.— Hence it is alfo ufed for a Jurisdiction, and the 
Extent or Diftria thereof ; as, when we fay fuch a thing belongs 
to his Rejfort; a Judge out of his Rrjfirt has no Authority. 

But its chief ufe among us is for a Court or Tribunal, where 
Appeals are judged; or for a Court or Perfon who judges finally 
and ultimately, and whence there is no Appeal. See Court, 
Appeal, ejre. 

The Houfe of Lords judge en dernier Report, i. e. in the laft 
Rejfirt.— Prefidials judge inthe laft Rejfirt, of all Criminals pro- 
fecuted by the Provofts of the Marfhals. 

Ressort, is alfo ufed in a Writ of Tayle or Coufenage, in 
the fame Scnfe as Defient in a Writ of Right. See Descent, 
Tayle, Cousenage, Right, &c. 

RESSOURCE, a Term purely French, yet ufed by our En- 
gliflj Writers. 

It fignifies a Means or Foundation of Man's recovering himfelf 
from his Fall or Ruin ; or an after-Game for the repairing his 
Damages. ° 

This Merchant has Credit and Friends ftill left ; he has great 
Reffources.—His laft ReJ/ource was to throw himfelf into a Con- 
vent.— The Jargon of a Diftinction, is the ordinary Rejjource of 
a Divine at a Pinch. 

Skinner derives the Wotd from the French, refiudre, to refolve : 
A Rejjource ftricfly and litterally, expreffes a Means which prefents 
it felf a-frefh. 

REST, Quies, in Phyficks, the Continuance of a Body in 
the fame Place : Or its continual Application or Contiguity to 



te fame Parts of the ambient and contiguous Bodies. Sec 
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t,i„ q„ » j '/ '"ciamerait or absolute and immovea- 

ble Space : And relattve Reft to be the Continuance of a Body in 
the fame Part of relative Space. ' 

Thus, in a Ship under Sail, relative Reft is the Continuance of 
a Body m the fame Region of the Ship, or the fame Part of its 
^nzy.-True, m ahfi/ute Reft is its Continuance in the fame 
1 art of umverfal Space, wherein the Ship with its Cavity and 
Contents arc all contained ' 

Hence, if the Earth be really and abfolutely at rell, the Body 
relatively at reft in the Ship, will. really and abfolutely move; and 
that with that Velocity wherewith the Vcffel mov/s.-But if the 
Earth do l.kewife move, there will then arife a real and ablolute 
Motion of the Body at reft, partly from the real Motion of the 
L.aitl,,n ablolute Space; and partly from the relative Motion of 
tne ohip on the Sea.-Laftiy, if the Body be likewifc relatively 
moved in the Ship, its real Motion will arife partly from the real 
Motion of the Eatth in immoveable Space, and partly from the 
relative Motions of the Ship on the Sea, and of the Body in the 

Thus, if that Part of the Earth where the Ship is, moveEaft- 
waid with a velocity of 10010 Parts; and the Veffel be carried 
by the Winds Weftward roParts; and at the fame time a Seaman 
aboard walk with a Velocity 1 Part: The Seaman will be moved 
really and abfolutely in immoveable Space Ealtwards, with ioooi 
Parts of Velocity; and relatively on the Earth, with nine Parts 
ot^ Velocity Weft'»ards. See Earth. 

'Tis an Axiom in Pliilofophy, that Matter is indifferent as to 
Reft, or Motion. See Matter and Body. 

Hence, Sir Ifaac Newton lays it down as a Law of Nature, 
that every Body perl'everes in its State cither of Reft or uniform 
Motion; except to far as it is difturbed by external Caufes. 
See Nature. 

The Cartefians will have Firmnefs, Hardnefs, or Solidity of 
Bodies to confitr, in this, that their Parts are at Reft, with legard 
to each other : And this Reft they eftablifh as the great Nexus, 
or Principle of Cohsfion, whereby the Parts are conneded to- 
gether. See Firmness, Hardness, &c. 

Fluidity, they add, confifts in a perpetual Motion of the Parts, 
&c.~ But the Newtonian Phiiofophy furniflies us with much 
better Solutions. See Solidity, Fluidity, and Cohesion. 

Rest, Repose, in Poetry, is ufed for the Carfura, which, in 
Alexandrian Verfes, talis on the (ixth Syllable ; and in Verfes of 
ten or eleven Syllables, on the fourth. See C.<esura. 

This Verfe is naught, there wants a Reft in it.— The Reft fhou'd 
never fall on a Monofyllable, whereon the Voice may not dwell : 
'Tis call d Reft becaufe the Ear, and the Pronunciation have both 
a repofe or refpite. 

Rest, in Mulick, is a Paufe or Interval of Time, during which 
there is an Intermiffion of the Voice or Sound. See Pause and 
Time. 

Rifts are fometimes ufed in Melody, that is in Mufick of a (in- 
gle Part, to exprefs fome limple Pafiion, or even for Variety 
Jake; but more ufually in Harmony, or in Compolirions of feve- 
ral Parts, for the fake of the Pleafure of hearing one Part move 
on while another refts; and this interchangeably. See Melody 
and Harmony. 

Refts are either for a whole Bar, or more than a Bar, or but 
for the Part of a Bar.— When the jcg? is for apart, itis exprefs'd 
by certain Signs correfponding to the Quantity of certain Notes 
of Time; as Minim, Crotchet, &c. and is accordingly call'd 
Minim-reft, Crotchet-reft, &cc. 

The Charafiers or Figures whereof, fee under Characters 
of Muftck ; where the Note and correfponding Reft are found to- 
gether. 

When any of thofe Characters occur either on Line or Space; 
that Part is always filent for the Time of a Minim, or Crotchet, 
&c— Sometimes a Reft is for a Crotchet and Quaver together; 
or for other Quantities of Time, for which there is no particular 
Note: In which Cafe the Signs of Silence are not multiplied ; 
but luch Silence is exprefs'd by placing together as many Refts 
of different Time, as make up the defigned Reft. 

When the Reft is for a whole Bar, the Semibreve Reft is al- 
ways ufed — If the Reft be for two Meafures, 'tis mark'd by a 
Line drawn a-crofsa whole Space— For three Meafures 'tis drawn 
a-crols a Space and a half; and for four Meafures a-crofs two 
Spaces. But to prevent Ambiguity, the Number of Bars is u- 
fually writ over the Sign. 

Some of the more antient Writers in Mufick, make thefe . 
Refts of different Value in different Species of Time.— E. gr. 
The Character of a Minim-Reft, in common Time, fay they, 
expreffes the Reft of three Crotchets in triple Time ; in that the 
Triples |., / T , y, £», it always marks an half Meafurc, how 
different ioever thefe may be among themfelves. 

They add that the Reft of a Crotchet in common Time is a 
Reft of three Quavers in the Triple | ; and that the gvaver Reft 
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of common Time is to equal to three Semi-quavers in the Tri- 
ple -,%■ But this variety in the Ufe of the fame Characters, is 
now laid afide. 

RESTAUR, Restor, in antient Cuftoms, the Remedy or 
Recourfe which Afllirers have againft each other, according to 
the Date of their Aflurances; or againft the Mafters, if" the A- 
verage arife through his Default, as through ill loading, want of 
caulking, or want of having the VeiTel tight. See Assurance. 

The Word is alfo ufed for the Remedy or Recourfe a Perfon 
has againft his Guarantee or other Peribn, who is to indemnify 
him from any Damage fuftain'd. — Hence Refiaura?it and Reftau- 
ration. — In the lower Latin they alfo uie the Words, Reftor and 
Reftour. 

RESTAURATION, Restoration, the Aft of re-efta- 
blifhing, or fettling a thing in its former good Eftate. 

Thus we fay, the Reft miration of a Minor to the Pofiefiion of 
his Effects, alienated in the Time of his Minority. In the French 
Laws is an antient Formula, ufed for the reftoring a Perfon to 
his good Name, after he has been wrongfully accufed and con- 
demned. 

Sour and decay'd Beer and Ale are refiored various Ways.— By 
a handful of Wheat thrown into the VelTel, or by Salt made of 
the Allies of Barly-Straw, put into the Veilel and ftirr'd. 

Glauber commends three or four handfuls of Beech Afhes ap- 
plied in the fame manner — Chalk fcraped into it, renders it drink- 
able immediately. The fame effect is produced by calcined Oy- 
iter-Shells, burnt Egg-Shells, Sea-Shells, or Crab's Eyes. See 
Beer, Ale, Brewing, &c. 

In E?ighmd we iay, the Reftauration, by way of Eminence, 
for the return of KingCharles II. in 1660; after the Interregnum. 
See Interregnum. 

The 29th of May is an Anniverfary Feftival held in Comme- 
moration of the Restoration : The Reftauration o£ Regal and Epis- 
copal Government. See QivnAVar. 

RestauratioN, in Architecture, the Repairing of all the 
Parts of a Building gone to decay, either through the Courfe of 
Time, or other Injuries; in fuch manner as that it is not only 
re-eftablifhcd in its firft Form, but coniidcrably augmented. See 
Repair and Reparation. 

Tis evident from the Plinths of the Corinthian Columns of 
the Pantheon, which are almoft wholly under Ground, that the 
Pavement of this Temple is only a Reftauration made in the Time 
of Septvmius Severus. Daviler. 

The Temple of Concord, behind the Capitol at Ro?ne, having 
been burnt long after it was built;, and having angular Bafes dif- 
ferent from the reft ; feems to have jbeen refiored from the Ru- 
ins of fereral antient Buildings. Id. 

Restauration, in Sculpture, is the repairing of a mutilated 
Statue, &c. See Mutilation, &c. 

Moft of the Antique Statues have undergone the Reftauration ; 
as the Farneje Hercules, the Faunus in the Villa Borgheje at Rome* 
The Wreftiers in the Gallery of the Great Duke of Florence; the 
Venus of Arhs in the Gallery ziVer failles.— But thefe Reft aurations 
have only been made by the ableft Sculptors. Daviler. 

RESTINCTION, in Chymiftry, the quenching of a Metal 
or Mineral in fome Lquor,- in order either to correct, or give it 
idme new Quality, Power, &c. See Extinguishing, &c. 

RESTITUTION, in Phyiicks, the returning of elaftick Bo- 
dies forcibly bent, to their natural State^ properly call'd, the Mo- 
tion of Reftitution. See Elasticity. 

Contradtion being the proper and natural Action of mufcular 
Fibres, fome Authors afcribe Dilatation to a Motion of Reftitu- 
tion j but the Expreffion, as well as the Idea, lare very faulty. 
See Fibre, Muscular, &c. See alfo Heart, &c. 

Restitution, in a moral and legal Senfe, is the Act of 
reftoring a Perfon to his Right ; or of returning fomething un- 
juftiy taken or detain'd from him. See Restauration. 

Reftitution is reducible to commutative Juftice; and till it be 
made, the Cafuifts determine the Party all die while guilty of 
Theft. See Justice, Injury, &c. 

The illegal Incumbents of Benefices are condemned to a Rejli- 
tution of the Fruits of the Benefices.— In the Ro?mJb Church Af- 
furers, G^c- are obliged to a Reftitution of their ill-gotten Goods, 
otherwise the Prieft has no Authority to give him Abfolution. 
See Usury. 

Reftitution in Integrmn, is ufed for what is otherwife called Re- 
fcijjlon. See Rescission. 

Religious obtain Reftitution againft their Vows, i. e. are freed 
from their Obligation, when they proteft againft them within 
five Years of their Profeffion. See Vow, <&c. 

In the Hiftory of Germany for the XVIIth Century, the firft 
Day of January 1624, is call'd the Term of Reftitution: Becaufe 
by the Peace of Mimfter* then concluded, the Lutheran and 
Cahinift Princes were obliged to refiitute t reftore what they 
had taken from the Rowan Catholick Churches in their Territo- 
ries, till that Day. 

Restitutions; of Medals, or Restituted Medals* is a 
Phrafe ufed by Antiquaries, for fuch Medals as were ftruck by the 
Emperors, to renew or retrieve the Memory of their Predeceflbrs. 
See Medal. 

Hence it is that in feveral Medals we find the Letters REST. 
—Claudius was the firft who begun this Practice, by ftrikjng a- 



frefh feveral Medals of Auguftus. Nero did the fame; and7/7*/» 
after the Example of his Father, ftruck Reftitutions of moft of 
his Predeceflbrs 

Gallian ftruck a general Reftitution of all the preceding Empe- 
rors in two Medals, the one bearing an Altar, the other an Ea- 
gle, without the REST. F. Jobert chufes rather to call them 
Confervations than Reftitutions ; as being done quite a -new. 

RESTITUTION E Tempralimn, a Writ which lies where a 
Man is elected and confirmed Bifhop of a Diocefs; for the Re- 
covery of the Temporalities or Barony of the faid Bifhoprick. 
See Bishop, Temporalities, &c. 

It is directed from the King to the Efcheator of the County. 

Restitutions extracli ab Ecclefta, a Writ antiently granted 
for the reftoring a Man to the Church or Sanctuary from which 
he had been forced away. See Sanctuary. 

RESTIVE, a Term applied to a Horle, &t. that flops, or 
runs back, inftead of advancing forwards. 

In the Manage, a nftive Horie is a rebellious, refractory, ill 
broken Horle ; which only goes where it will, and when it will. 
— The Word is form'd from the Latin, reftivus, which fignifies 
the fame thing. 

RESTORATIVE, in Medicine, a Remedy proper for the 
reftoring and retrieving of Strength and Vigour. See Remedy. 

Reftoratives belong to the Gals of Balikmicks. See Balsa- 
MICK. 

The Medicines that come under this Denomination are of an 
emollient, lofcening Nature, but nutritive withal ; and are rather 
adminiftred to repair the Waftes of the Conftkution, than to 
alter and rectify us Diforuers. See Nutrition. 

Such are the Leaves of white Maiden-hair, Adianthum Ni- 
grum ; black Hellebore; Rocket, Eruca; Scabious; Tufilago ; 
Coks-Foot; Bohea-Tea; Chich-peas; Hops; Chocolate; Pi- 
ftach-Nuts; Balfom of lolu; Bdellium; Benzoin; Storax;Eryn- 
go; Iris; Satyrion, &c. See Hellebore, Tea, Pistach, 
Chocolate, Balsom, Bdellum, Storax, &c. 

RESTRAINT, is when an Action is hindered orftop'd, con- 
trary to Volition, or the Preference of the Mind- See Liber- 
ty, Necessity, Will, Volition, Voluntary, &c. 

RESTRICTION, the Act of modifying, limiting, or re- 
ftraining a thing to narrower Bounds. 

General Laws always bear fome Reftriftion.—ln Contracts 'tis 
ufual to have reftricllive Claujesj which bind tbeDifpofitions down 
to certain Bounds. See Clause, Condition, &c. 

Mental Restriction. See Reservation. 

Among Logicians, ReftricJion is underftood of the limiting a 
Term, fo as to make it fignify lefs than it ufually does.— la this 
Senfe the Name Philofopher is reftrain'd to Ariftotle; Great to 
Alexander j City to Rome* &c. 

Tis observed to be good arguing affirmatively from a non-re- 
ftrain'd to a reftrain'd Term, but not contrarily : And negatively, 
from reftrain'd to a non-reftrain'd Term ; but not contrarily 

RESTRINGENT, in Medicine. See Astringent. 

RESULT, what is gathered from a Conference, an Examen, 
Meditation, Difcourfe, or the like; or the Conclulion and Effect 
thereof. 

The AiTembly was fo tumultuous that there was no knowing 
the Refult.— The ufual Refult of Difputes, Mr. Bayle obferves, 
is that each Perfon remains more actach'd to his own Opinion. 

RESUMMONS, a fecond Summons; or calling a Man to 
anfwer an Action where the firft Summons is defeated, or fat 
pended by any Occafion; as the Death of a Party, &c. See 
Summons. 

RESUMPTION, in a large Senfe, fignifies the taking again 
into the King's Hands fuch Lands or Tenements as before, up- 
on falfe Suggeftion, or other Error, he had delivered to the Heir, 
or granted by Letters Patent to any Man. 

Resumption, in the Schools, a fummary Repetition, or run- 
ning over of an Argument; or of the Subftance thereof, in order 
to refute it. 

The Refpondent refimed all the Points of the Objedion, and 
anfwers them one by one. See Recapitulation, &c. 

Resumption is alfo ufed by Logicians for the reduction of 
fome figurative or quaint Propoiition, to a more intelligible and 
figmficant one.— As, Peter is half-leas over; that is, he is half 
fuddled.— The Meadows fmile; that- is, look pleafant. 

RESUMPTIVE, in Pharmacy, an Epithet given to a kind 
of Unguent, ufed to recruit and reftore arid languishing Confti- 
rutions, and to difpofe the dry Body to receive Nourifhmcnt.— 
'Tis called in Latin, Unguenttim refumptii'um. See Restora- 
tive and Unguent. 

RESURRECTION, Resuscitation, the Act of returning 
to a new, or fecond Life, after having been dead. See Life and 
Death. 

The great Argument for the Truth of Chriftianity, and that 
urged with the moft Force and Conviction for the fame; is drawn 
from the Refurreclion of our Saviour.— The Circumftances there- 
of are fuch as almoft admit of a Demonftration ; which has ac- 
cordingly been Attempted on the ihict Principles of the Geo- 
metricians. See Ditton on the Refurreclion. 

The Chriftians generally believe the Refurreftion of the fame 
identic Body, the very fame Flefh and Bones at the Day of 
Judgment.— The two principal philofophical Objects againft it are 
theie. lQ . Thc 
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1'. The fame Piece of Matter or Subftance may happen to 
be a. Part of two or more Bodies.— Thus a Eifh feeding on a 
Man, and a Man afterwards feeding on the Fifh; Part of the Bo- 
dy of the firft Man becomes firft incorporated with the Eft. 
and afterwards in the Fifti, with the laft Man. Again, 
Iaftances have been known of one Man's feeding immedi- 
ately on another; and among the Cannibals of xheWefl Indies tits 
Pradice is frequent. 

Now, where the Subftance of one is thus converted into the 
Subftance of another, each can't arife with his whole Body; and 
to which ihall the common Part be allotted? 

To this Objection fome anfwer, that as all Matter is not fit or 
difpofed to be ailiroilated to the Body, and incorporated with it : 
Human Flelh may very probably be of this Kind, and therefore 
what is thus eaten, may be again excreted and carried off. — But 
Mr. Leibnitz's Anfwer feems the more folid. — All that is effential 
to the Body, he urges, is the original Stamen, which exifted in 
the Semen of the Father," nay, and on the footing of the mo- 
dern Theory of Generation, which exifted in the Semen of the 
firft Man. This we may conceive as the moil minute Speck or 
Point imaginable, and therefore not to be feparated, or tore a- 
iunder, and any Part of it united with the Stamen of any other 
Man. All this Bulk we fee in the Body, is only an Accretion 
to this original Stamen; an Addition of foreign Matter, of new 
Juices to the primary, folid Stamen. There is therefore no re- 
ciprocation of the proper Matter of the human Body. See 
Stamen, Solid, &c. 

The fecond Objedion is this.— The human Body, we know 
by the late Difcoveries in the Animal OEconomy, is continually 
changing : A Man has not entirely the fame Body to Day as he 
had Yelterday ; and it is even computed, that in lefs than feven 
Years time, his whole Body undergoes a change, and not a Par- 
ticle of the fame Body remains.— Which of thefe many Bodies, 
then, which the fame Perfon has in the Courfe of his Life, is 
it that (hall life ? Or does all the Matter that has ever belong'd to 
him, rife again ? Or does only fome particular Syftem thereof ? 
Tn= Body, e. gr. he had at 20, at 30, or at 60 Years old ? If 
only this or that Body arife, how fhall it be rewarded or punifhed 
for what was done by the other ? With what Juftice does one 
Perfon fuller, &c, for another? 

To this it may be anfwered, on Mr. Loch's Principles, that 
perfonal Identity, or the fameuefj of a rational Being, confifts in 
Self-confcioufneis ; in the Power of confidering it felf the fame 
thing in different Times and Places.— By this every one is to him- 
felf what he calls felf; without confidering whether that felf be 
continued in the fame or divers Subftances. So far reaches the 
Identity of that Perfon. 'Tis the fame felf now it was then; 
and 'twas by the fame felf which now refleds on an Action, that 
Adian was performed. 

Now, 'tis this perfonal Identity is the Objed of Rewards and 
Punifhments, which we have obferved may exift in different 
Succeilions of Matter ; fo that to render the Rewards and Pu- 
nifhments juft and pertinent, nothing needs but that we rife again 
with fuch a Body as that we retain the Confcioufnefs of our paft 
Actions. See Identity. 

RESUSCITATION. See Resurrection and Revivifi- 
cation. 

RETAINER, or Reteiner, in Law. See Reteiner. 

To Retain, fpoken of Mares, iignifies to hold, ;. e. to Con- 
ceive after Covering. 

RETAINING-Ew, is the firft Fee given to a Serjeant or 
Counfcllor at Law, whereby to make him fure, that he fliall not 
be on the contrary Side. See Fee. 

RETAIL, in Commerce, &c. the buying of Goods in the 
Great, or by Wholefale, and felling them out again in fmall Par- 
cels. — Qui rem integrum ententes, per minutiorcs earn partes diftrahe- 
bant. See Commerce. 

RETALIATION, the Ad of returning like for like. See 
TaLionis Lex. 

RETARDATION, in Phyficks, the Ad of retarding, that is, 
of delaying the Motion or Progrefs of a Body, or of diminifh- 
ing its Velocity. See Motion. 

The Retardation of moving Bodies arifes from two gteat 
Caufes : The Refijieuce of the Medium, and ihcForce of Gravity. 

The Retardation from the Refflence is frequently confounded 
with the Refiftence it felf; becaufe with reiped to the fame 
moving Body, they are in the fame Proportion. See Resis- 
tance. 

With refped to different Bodies, however, the fame Refift- 
ence often generates different Retardations— For if Bodies of 
equal Bulk, but different Deniities, be moved through the fame 
Fluid, with equal Velocity, the Fluid will ad equally on 
each ; fo that they will have equal Refijlences, but different 
Retardatiotis. And the Retardations will be to each other as the 
Velocities which might be generated by the fame Forces in the 
Bodies propofed : That is, they are inverfely as the Quantities of 
Matter in the Bodies, or inverfely as the Deniities. 

Suppofe, then. Bodies of equal Denfity, but of unequal Bulk, 
to move equally fall: through the fame Fluid ; the Refiftences in- 
creafe according to their Superficies, that is, as the Squares of 
their Diameters ; but the Quantities are increafed in Proportion 
to the Cubes of the Diameters : the Refiftences are the Quanti- 



ties of Motion, the Retardations are the Celerities arifing from 
them; and dividing the Quantities of Motion, by the Quantities 
of Matter, you will have the Celerities ; therefore the Retarda- 
tions are diredly as the Squares of the Diameters, and inverfely 
as the Cubes of the Diameters, that is, inverfely, as the Diame- 
ters themfelves. 

If the Bodies be equal, move equally fwift, and are of the fame 
Denfity, but moved through different Liquids ; their Retarda- 
tions are as the Denfities of thofe Fluids. See Fluid! 

When Bodies equally denfe, and of Bulk equal, are carried 
through the fame Liquid with different Velocities, the Retarda- 
tions are as the Squares of the Velocities. See Density, &c. 

The Retardation from Gravity is peculiar to Bodies projeded 
upwards — A Body thrown upwards is retarded after the fame 
Manner as a falling Body is accelerated; only in the one Cafe the 
Force of Gravity confpires with the Motion acquired ; and in the 
others ads contrary to it. See Acceleration. 

As the Force of Gravity is uniform, the Retardation from that 
Caufe will be equal in equal times. See Gravity. 

Hence, as 'tis the fame Force which generates Motion in the 
falling, and diminifhes it in the rifing Body, a Body riles till it 
has loft all its Motion ; which it does in the fame time wherein 
a Body falling would have acquired a Velocity equal to that where- 
with the Body was thrown up. See Projectile. 

Thus alfo, a Body thrown up will rife to the fame Height from 
which falling it would acquire the Velocity wherewith it is thrown 
up : Therefore the Heights which Bodies thrown up with dirfe- 
rent Velocities can rife to, are to each other as the Squares of 
the Velocities. See Projectile and Descent. 

Hence the Retardations of Motions may be compared toge- 
ther : For they are firft, as the Squares of the Velocities ; fecond- 
ly, as the Denfities of the Liquids, through which the Bodies are 
moved ; thirdly, inverfely as the Diameters of thofe Bodies ; latt- 
ly, inverfely, as the Denfities of the Bodies themfelves. 

The Numbers in the Ratio compounded of thole Ratio's, ex- 
prefs the Proportion of the Retardations; multiplying the Square 
of the Velocity by the Denlity of the Liquid, 'and dividing the 
Produd by the Produd of the Diameter of the Body, multi- 
plied into its Denfity, and working thus for feveral Motions ; the 
Quotients of the Divifions will have the fame compound Ratio 
to one another. 

General Laws of Retardation of Motion. 

1°. If the Motion of a Body be uniformly retarded; that is, if 
its Celerity be diminifhed equally in equal Times, the Space it 
paffes over is one half of that it would pais over in the fame time 
by an uniform Motion. 

2?. The Spaces defcribed in equal times by an uniformly re- 
tarded Motion; decreafe according to the uneven Nurnbet, t>, 
7, 5, 3, e^-c. — See farther under Acceleration. 

RETCHING, or Reaching, the Effort or Endeavour to 
Vomit. See Nausea and Vomiting. 

RETE Mirabile, in Anatomy, a fmall Plexus, or Net-work 
of Veffels in the Brain. See Plexus and Brain. 

It furrounds the Glandula Pituitaria, and is very confpicuous in 
Brutes, but either not exiftent in Man, or fo very minute that 
its Exiftence is fairly doubted. 

Willis will have it to confift of Arteries, Veins, and Nerves; 
Vteujfens of Arteries only; and others, of Arteries and fmall Veins. 
—Vteujfens affetts, with many other Anatomifts, that there is no 
Retc Mirabile in Man, in the Horfe, Dog, drc. 'Tis found in 
the Calf, Sheep, Goat, &c. 

It was firft obferved, and defcribed by Galen ; who upon find- 
ing it in fome Brutes, concluded it to be likewise in Man : but all 
we fee like it in Man, is, that on the Sides of the Pitui- 
tary Gland, where its Place fhould be, the Carotid Arteries make 
a double Flexure, in Form of w , before they penetrate the Dura 
Mattr. 

The ufe of the Retc Mirabile, Galen takes to be for concod- 
ingand elaborating the animal Spirits; as that of the Epididymides 
is for elaborating the Seed. See Spirit and Seed. 

Dr. Willis thinks, with more probability, it may fervc to bridle 
the too rapid Incurfions of the Blood into the Brain of thole 
Creatures whofe Head hangs down much; to feparare iome of 
the fuperfluous ferous Parts of the Blood, and fend them to the 
Salival Glands as the Blood enters the Brain ; and to obviate 
Obftru6tions which may happen in the Arteries. 

Rete Penny, in antient Records, a cuftomary Due of one Pen- 
ny for every Perfon, to the Pa.-ifh-Prieft. 

RETEINER, or Retainer, in Law, a Servant not menial 
nor Domeftic ; that is, not continually dwelling in the Houfe of 
his Lord or Mailer ; but only wearing his Livery, and attending 
on fpecial Occafions. See Servant. 

This Livery was antiently given by gteat Men, and fiequentiy 
for the Maintenance of Quatrels ; whence it was juftly prohibit- 
ed by feveral Statutes; as, 1 Richard II. on Pain of Imprison- 
ment, and grievous Forfeiture to the King. See Livery, Yeo- 
man, ejyc. 

It was further prohibited by other Statutes of the fucceeding 

Kings, whereby the Delinquents were fubjecfed to make Ran" 

fom at the King's Pleafuie ; and Knights and Efquires hereof du- 
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1y attainted, were to lofe their faid Liveries, and forfeit their Fees 
tor ever. 

• Edward IV. added a fpecial Penalty of five Pounds per Month 
on every Man that gave fuch Livery, and as much on every Per- 
fonCoretam'd, either by Writing, Word, or Oath. — But moft 
of the Statutes are repealed by a Statute 3 Car. I. 

RETENTIO, Retinentia, in our Law Books, is fometimes 
ufed to fignify Retinue. See Retinue. 

RETENTION, Retentio, a Faculty of the human Mind, 
whereby in order to a farther Progrefs in Knowledge, it keeps 
or retains thofe fimple Ideas which it before received by Senfati- 
fation or Reflection. See Faculty, Idea, &c. 

This is done two ways— Firft, by keeping the Idea which is 
brought into the Mind for fome time adtually in view ; called 
Conteniplat'wi. See Contemplation. 

Secondly, By reviving thofe Ideas in our Minds, which have 
difappeared, and have been, as it were, laid out of fight: 
this is Memory, which is, as it were the Repofitory of our Ideas. 
See Memory. 

Our Ideas being nothing but actual Perceptions in the Mind, 
which ceafe to be any thing, when there is no Perception of 
them ; this laying up of our Ideas in the Repofitory or the Memo- 
ry, amounts to no more than this, that the Mind has a Power 
in many Cafes to revive Perceptions it once had y with this addi- 
tional Perception annexed to diem, that it has had them before. 
See Perception, 

It is by the Affiftance of this Faculty, that we are faid to have 
all cbofe Ideas in our Underftanding- which we can bring in fight, 
and make the Objects of our Thoughts, without the help of 
- thofe feniible Qualities, which firib imprinted them there. See 
Understanding. 

Attention and Reperirion help much to the fixing Ideas in our 
Memories ; but thofe which make the deepen; and moft lading 
Impreffions, are fuch as come accompanied with Pleafure and 
Pain. — Ideas but once taken in, and never again repeated, are 
foon loft; as thofe of Colours, in fuch as lofe their Sight when 
very young. 

The Memory in fome Men is tenacious, even to a Miracle ; 
but yet there feems to be a conftant Decay of all our Ideas, e- 
ven of thofe which are ftruck deepeft; and in Minds the moft 
Retentive : So that if they be not fometimes renew'd, the Print 
wears out, and at laft there remains nothing to be feen. See 
Trace. 

Thofe Ideas which are often renewed by a frequent Return 
of the Objects or Actions that produce them, fix themfelves beft 
in the Memory, and remain Iongeft there : Such are the original 
Qualities of Bodies; viz. Solidity, Extenfion, Figure, Motion,^, 
and thofe that almoft conftantly affect us, as Heat and Cold ; and 
thofe that are the Affections of all kinds of Beings, asExiftence, 
Duration, Number; which are feldom quite loft, while the Mind 
retains any Ideas at all. See Quality, Habitude, <&c> 

Retention, is alfo ufed in Medicine, &c. for that State of 
Contraction in the Solids, or vafcular Parts of the Body, which 
makes them hold fall their proper Contents. See Solid, Ves- 
sel, &c. 

In this Senfe Retention ftands oppofed to Evacuation, or Excre- 
tion. See Evacuation and Excretion. 

Retention and Excretion make one of the fix Non-Naturals. 
See Non-Natural. 

Retention is frequently confidered as a Diforder ; and defined 
the Act of retaining the Excrements, Humours, &c. fo as they 
cannot be voided out of the Body. See Excrement. 

A Retention of Urine is very painful and dangerous. See 
Urine. 

'Tis a Rete?ithn of peccant Humours which caufes fuch a Diieafe. 

RETIARII, in Antiquity, a kind of Gladiators. See Gla- 
diator. 

The Retiarii were denominated from Rete, a Net which they 
made ufe of againft their Antagonift, who was call'd Secutor, Fol- 
lower. See Secutores. 

This Net rhey carried under their Buckler, and when oppor- 
tunity ferv'd, caft it on the Head of their Antagonift, and in this 
. condition kill'd him with a Trident which they bore in the other 
Hand. 

Lipfus, &c. obferve that they fought in Tunics, and were fur- 
nifhed with Spunges to wipe off the Sweat, Blood, &e. and to 
ftop their Wounds.— The Word is form'd from the Latin, Rete, 
net; or, perhaps from Retejaculum, for they call'd their Net, Ja- 
tuhm, and fometimes in one Word, Retejacuhm. 
■ RETICENCY, Reticence, Reticentia, aFigure in Rhe- 
toric, whereby we make oblique mention of a thing, in pretend- 
ing to pafs it over unmentioned. See Figure. 

Thus : To fay nothing of the Nobility of his Anceftors : I 
forbear to fpeak of his Courage, and pafs over the Severity of 
his Morals. See Preteritk>n. 

RETICULA, Reticule, in Aftronomy, a Contrivance for 
the exact meafuring of the Quantity of Eclipfes; introduced a- 
bout fifty Years ago by the Royal Academy of Paw. See Eclipse. 

The Reticule is a little Frame, confifting of thirteen fine filken 
Threads, equidiftant from each other, and Parallel; placed in the 
Focus of object Glaffes of Telefcopes; that is, in the Place where 
the Image of the Luminary is painted, in its full Extent.— Of Con- 



fequence, therefore, the Diameter of the Sun or Moon is hereby 
feen divided into twelve equal Parts or Digits,- fo that to find 
the Quantity of the Eclipfe, there is nothing to do but to Num- 
ber the luminous and the dark Parts. See Digit. 

As a Square Retic/e is only proper for the Diameter, not for 
the Circumference of the Luminary. 'Tis fometimes made Cir- 
cular, by drawing fix concentrick equi-diftant Circles, which re- 
prefent the Phafes of the Eclipfe perfectly. 

But 'tis vifible that the Reticule, whether fquare or circular, 
ought to be perfectly equal to the Diameter or Circumference of 
the Star, fuch as it appears in the Focus of the Glafs; otherwife 
the Divilion cannot be juft. 

Now this is no eafy Matter to effect) by reafbn the apparent 
Diameter of the Sun and Moon differ in each Eclipfe; nay that 
of the Moon differs from it felf in the Progrefs of the fame 
Eclipfe. 

Another Imperfection in the Reticule is, that its Bignefs is de- 
termined by that of" the Image in the Focus ; and of confequence 
will only fit one certain Magnitude. 

But M. de la Hire has found a Remedy for all thefe Inconve- 
niences,* and contrived that the fame Reticule ihall ferve for all 
Telefcopes, and ail Altitudes of the Luminary in the fame Eclipfe. 
— The Principle whereon his Invention ftands, is, that two Ob- 
ject-Glalfes applied againft each other, having a common Focus., 
and there forming an image of a certain Magnitude; this Image 
will increafe in Proportion as the Diftance between the two 
Glaffes is increas'd, as far as a certain Limic. 

If then a Reticule be taken of fuch Magnitude as juft to com- 
prehend the greateft Diameter the Sun or Moon can ever have 
in the common Focus of two Object- Glaffes applied to each 
other; there needs nothing but to remove them from each o- 
ther, as the Star comes to have a leis Diameter, to have the I- 
mage ftiil exactly comprehended in the fame Reticule. 

Another Improvement is, that whereas the filken Threads are 
fubject to fwerve from the Parallelifm, &c. by the different tem- 
perature of the Air ; a Reticule may be made of a thin Looking- 
Glafs, by drawing Lines or Circles thereon, with the fine Point 
of a Diamond; which fhall be fate from any Alteration of the 
Air. 

RETICULAR B^, tV/7« Reticulars, in Anatomy, a Bo- 
dy of Veffels lying immediately under the Cuticle or Scarf-Skin. 
See Cuticle, &c. 

Thefe Veffels contain a mucous Liquor, from the Tincture 
whereof Malpighi imagines the Colour of the Skin to be derived ; 
founding his Conjecture on this, that the Cutis as well as Cuticle 
cf Blacks, is white; and that they differ in no other Circumflance 
from thofe of Europeans, but in this particular. See Negro. 
See alfo Cutis and Papilla. 

RETICULARIS Plexus, in Anatomy, the Choroides. See 
Choroides. 

'Tis thus call'd becaufe the Fibres are interwoven like a Nee. 

RETICULUM, the Caul, or Omentum; a Name fometimes 
given from its Net-like Structure. See Omentum. 

RETIFORMIS Lads, in Anatomy, the fame with Rete Mi- 
rabile. See Rete. 

RETINA, in Anatomy, and Opticks, one of the Tunics of 
the Eye ; call'd alfo Amphibkjlroides, retiformis, and reticularis, as 
being wove in manner of a Net. See Tunic and Eye. 

The Retina is the laft or innermoft of the Coats of the Eye* 
lying immediately under the Choroides. See Choroides. 

'Tis form'd of an Expanfion of the medullary Part of jhe Op- 
tic Nerve ; whence, it is found very thin, foft, white, &c, re- 
fembling theSubftance of the Brain, with the traufparency of the 
Horn of a Lanthom. See Optic Nerve. — When feperated from 
the Choroides, it runs into a mucous Mafs, or Lump. 

The Retina is ufually fuppofed to be the great Organ of Vill- 
on, which is effected by means of the Rays of Light reflected 
from each Point of Objects, refracted in their Paifage through 
the aqueous vitreous and cryftallin Humours, and thus thrown 
on the Retina; where they paint the Image of the Object; and 
where they make an Impreftion, which is continued thence, by 
the fine Capillaries of the Optic Nerves, to the Senfory. See 
Vision. 

Indeed, whether the Retina or the Choroides be the " princi- 
pal Organ of Vifion, and that whereon the Images of Objects 
are reprefented ; has been much controverted between feveral 
Members of the French Academy, particularly Meff Mariotte, 
Pecquet, Perrault, Mery, and de la Hire. 

Mariotte firft ftood up for the Choroides, and was feconded 
by Mery; the reft afferted the Rights of the Retina. 

The Retina wps always judg'd to have all the Characters of 
the principal Organ .—-'Tis lituate in the Focus of the Refracti- 
ons of the Humours of the Eye; and of Confequence receives 
the Vertices of the Cones of Rays, proceeding from the feveral 
Points of Objects. It is very thin, and confequently very fenfi- 
ble. It has its Origin from the Optic Nerve ; and is it felf whol- 
ly nervous, and 'tis the common Opinion that the Nerves arc 
the Vehicles of all Senfations- Laftly, It communicates with 
the Subftance of the Brain, where all Senfations terminate. See 
Brain, Sensation, &c. 

As to the Choroides, its ufe was fuppofed to be to ftop the 
Rays, which the extreme tenuity of the Retina fhould let pafs; 

and 
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and to do the fame Office to the Retina which the Quickfilver 
docs to a Looking-Glafs ; efpecially in Animals wherein it is black. 
See Choroides. 

Buc from an Experiment of a Cat plunged in Water, M. Me- 
ry conceiv'd a different Opinion.— He obfervM the Retina to dif- 
abfolutely appear on that Occafion, as well as all the other Hu- 
mours of the Eye ; but the Choroides itill to appear diftinfily, and 
even with all the lively Colours it has in that Animal.— Hence 
he concluded, that the Retina was as tranfparent as the Humors, 
but the Choroides, opake : Confequenrly the Retina was not a 
proper Inftrument to terminate and (top the Cones of Rays, or 
to receive the Images of Objefls; but that the Light mult pafs 
through it, and could only be ftop'd on the Choroides; which 
therefore would become the principal Organ of Vifion. 

The black Colour of the Choroides in Man is extremely fa- 
vourable to this Sentiment: The principal Organ mould feem to 
require that the Action of the Light Ihould terminate on it, as 
it arrives ; which 'tis certain it here does in the black that abforbs 
all the Rays, and reflects none ; and it mould alfo feem neceffa- 
ry that the Action of the Light Ihould be ftronger on the Or- 
gan of Sight than any where elfc : Now, 'tis certain that the Light 
being received and ablbrbed in a black Body, muft excite a grea- 
ter Vibration there than any where elfe; and hence it is that 
black Bodies are inflamed by a burning Glafs much fooner than 
white ones. See Blackness, &c. 

The Situation of the Choroides behind the Retina is another 
Circumftance on its Side; M. Mery having obferved the fame 
Pofition of the principal Organ behind a mediate Organ in the o- 
ther Senfes ; which makes a happy Analogy.— Thus the Cuticle 
extended over the Skin, is the mean Organ of feeling ; but the 
Cutis underneath is the principal Organ. The like is obferved in 
the Ear, Nofc, drc. 

The Retina, therefore, (liould feem, a kind of mediate or fe- 
condary Organ, ferving to break the too ftrong Impreffion of 
the Light on the Choroides, or to preferve it ; which is the ufe 
afcribed to the Cuticle.— Add to all this, that the Retina is infen- 
fible, as having its Origin from the medullary Subftance of the 
Brain, which is fo too; and the Choroides, on the contrary, ve- 
ry feniible, as ariling from the Via Mater, which is certainly fo 
in a great Degree. See Nerve, Medulla, Meninx. 

This iaft Argument being doubted of, M. Mery was engaged to 
prove it ; which he did before the Royal Academy, where he fhew'd 
that the Optic Nerve is not compoled like the other Nerves, of 
Fibres; that 'tis only a Train of the Medulla inclofed in a Canal, 
out of which it is eafily fc parable. See Optic Nerve. 

This Structure of the Optic Nerve, hitherto unknown, fhews 
that the Retina can be no Membrane ; 'tis only a Dilatation of 
the Medulla, inclofed under two Membranes, and a Medulla is 
no proper Subftance to be the Seat of a Senfation.— It can fcarce 
ferve for any thing but to filtrate the Spirits neceffary for the Adion 
of Vifion. — The Vibration whereby the Senfation it felf is ef- 
fected, muft be made on a Part more folid, more firm, and 
more fufceptiblc of a brisk Impreffion. 

RETINUE, the Attendants or Followers of a Prince, or Per- 
fon of Quality ; chiefly in a Journey. 

In Law, thofe Perfons are faid to be of a Nobleman's Retinue 
who belong to him in Quality either of Servants or Retainers. 
See Retainer. 

RETIRADE, in Fortification, a kind of Retrenchment made 
in the Body of a Baftion, or other Work, which is to be difpu- 
ted Inch by Inch, after the firft Defences are difmantled. See 
Retrenchment, &c. 

It ufually confifts of two Faces, which make a re-entering An- 
gle. See Re-entering. 

When a Breach is made in a Baftion, the Enemy may alfo 
make a Retirade, or a new Fortification behind it. See Bas- 

Ition. 
RETIRED Flank, in Fortification. See Flank. 

RETORT, in Chymillry, a kind of crooked Matrafs, or a 
round, bellied Veflel, either of Earth or Glafs, with a llender 
crooked Beak, or Nofe, to which the Recipient is to be fatten- 
ed. See Matrass. 

When the Retort is of Glafs, 'tis ufually lin'd with a Lute or 
Paft an Inch thick; to enable it to bear the Fire the better. See 
Fire and Heat. 

The Retort ferves to draw Spirits and Oils from Woods, Gums, 
Minerals, Earths, and other Matters which require a ftrong Fite. 
See Spirit, <&c. 

The Retort is a kind of Compendium or Improvement of the 
Cucurbit and Bok-head; anfwering all the Purpofes of both, with- 
out the Affiftance of a Capital or Head, which che other frequent- 
ly require. See Distillation, &c. 

RETRACTATION, the Act of unfaying whataPerfon had 
faid, or wrote. See Recantation. 

Gal/ileo made a public Retaliation of hisDoBrine of the World, 
tie Mmido, after its being cenfured and condemned by the Popes. 

Among St. Augufliu's Works is a Book of Retractations ; 
where, however, the Word is to be underftood in a new Senfe; 
not as if he recanted or unfaid any thing he had taught, but only 
treated of the fame Matter, or handled the fame Subject: a fe- 
cond Time. This Senfe the Word will very well bear; being a 
compound of re and trails, I handle, treat of. 



RETRACTION, in Anatomy, the Contraftion or morteir 
ing of a Part. See Contraction. 

The RetraOion of the Nerves takes away the Ufe of the 
Limbs. See Nerve. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, retrahere, to draw 
back. > 

RETRACTS, among Horfemen, pricks in the Horfe's Feet, 
ariling from the Fault of the Farrier in driving Nails that are 
weak, ill-pointed, or are driven amifs. See Shoe. 

Thefe, unlefs timely prevented, fetter, and prove very dan- 
gerous.— When the Farrier, in mooing, perceives the Horfe to 
fhrink at every blow on the Nail ; 'tis a fign of a Retratl, and 
the Nail is to be pull'd out again, which is done without any 
harm. 

When the Horfe halts immediately after he is mod, 'tis con- 
cluded fome of the Nails prefs the Veins, or touch him in the 
Quick. 

To find where the Grievance lies, they knock the Nails round 
with 4 Hammer, till the Horfe's Ihrinkine upon hitting a particu- 
lar Nail, difcovers the Place. 

Some Farriers give this as a Rule, that throwing Water on the 
Hoot, the Place where he is hurt will be dry lboner tlren any of 
the reft. The Places where the Horfes are moll ufually pri.k'd, 
are the Heel in the Fore-foot, and the Toe in the Hind-foot. 
See Hoof. 

RETRACTOR, Ala Nafi, in Anatomy, a pair of Mufcles, 
call'd alfo Elevator Labit fuferioris. Sej Elevator. 

RETRAHENS Auricula™, in Anatomy, a pair of Mufcles 
of the external Ear; confiding of a Parcel of fielhy Fibres, 
which in fome Bodies are divided into three diftinft Mufcles, a- 
rifing from the Or Temfor.de, and fix'd to the hind Part of the 
Concha. See Auricle. 

But theie Mufcles are fo finall in Men, that the Auricle is fel- 
dom moveable at all. Sec Ear. 

RETRAXIT, in Law, is where the Plaintiff comes into 
Court in Peribn, alone, or with the Defendant; and declares he 
will proceed no further. 

A Retraxit is peremptory, and a perpetual Bar; and may be 
pleaded as fuch to the Plaintiff in the fame Action for ever. 

RETREAT, in War, a retiring or moving back again of an 
Army, or Part thereof. 

What they call a Retreat in the Armies is really a Flight ; on- 
ly a Flight made by Defign, and with Conduft. 

The Skill and Ability of the General, is known by his Retreats, 
more than his Engagements. — The Retreat of ten '.houfand Greeks 
under the Command of Xenophon, has been admired in ail An- 
tiquity. 
To found a Retreat, fecure a Retreat, &c. 
Retreat, or Relay, in Mafonry, a little Rc-cefs or Dimi- 
nution of the thicknefs of a Wall, Rampart, &c. in Proportion 
as 'tis rais'd. See Wall, ef c 

The Retreat is properly the Diminution of a Wall, without 
Side ; or the Contraction of its upper Courfes more than the 
Foundation.— Where the Foundation is veiy large, they ufually 
make two or three Retreats.— Parapets are always built with 
Retreats. 

Retrenchment, litrerally fignifies fomething cut off a thing, 
and taken from it ; in which Senfe it coincides with Subltradti- 
on. Diminution, e^r.— The Word is French, Relranchement* 
form'd of re and trancher, to cut. 

RETRENCHMENT, in Architeflurc, Carpentry, &c. is 
ufed not only for what is cut off from a Piece when too large, 
in order to a better proportioning it, or fome oiher Convenience ; 
but alfo for the Prefectures taken out of Streets, publick Ways, 
&c. to render them more even, and in a Line. 

By a gradual Retrenchment of the ordinary Quantity of Food, 
a Man may bring himfelf to a great Degree of Abitinence. See 
Abstinence, Fasting, Food, &c. 

The Reformation of the Calendar in 1582, occafioned a Re- 
trenchment of ten Days which had crept into the Account more 
than there ihould have been. See Calendar. 

The Frugality fo much boafted of among the antient Romans, 
St. Evemnond obferves, did not fo much confift in a voluntary 
Abitinence or Retrenchment of things fuperfluous, as a coarfe and 
fordid Way of employing or ufing them. 

Retrenchment, in War, the Fortification of a Camp ; or 
any Kind of Work cait up to ftrengthen or defend a Poft againft 
the Enemy. See Fortification, Defence, Work. 

Such are Ditches, with Parapets, Gabions, Fafcines, &c. for 
a covering, ebc. See Ditch, grc. 

The Enemy came with Defign to oblige them to raife the 
Siege, but could not force the retrenchments. 

Retrenchment is particularly ufed for a fimple Retirade 
made on a Horn-work or Baftion; when 'tis intended to Difpute 
the Ground Inch by Inch. 

'Tis ufually a re-entering Angle, whole Faces Flank each other; 
and fortified with Ditches, Parapets, Gabions, ire. See Re- 
tirade. 

RETRIBUTION, a handfome Prcfent, Gratuity, or Ac- 
knowledgment, given in lieu of a format Saiaiy or Hire, to Per- 
fons imploy'd in Affairs that do not fo immediately fall under 
Eftimation, nor wichin the common Commerce/of Money. 

Thofe 
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Thofe who minifter'd at the Altar antiently lived of Retribu- 
tions, which they received for the Services they did the Church. 
But thefe Retributions were afterwards judg'd proper to be fixM 
to precife Sums. See Tith. 

RETRIEVE) Retrouver, to recover, get again, or repair 
a thingloft or damaged. See Recovery, Reparation, &c. 

To Retrieve, in Falconry, fignifies to fpring or find Par- 
tridges- again, which have been once fprung before. See Hawk- 
ing. 

RETROACTIVE, in Law— New Laws and Statutes, we 
fay, have no retroactive Effed ; that is, they have no Force or 
Effed as to what is already pafs'd ; nor can be alledg'd as Rules 
for any thing done before their Promulgation.— Their Authority 
is wholly as to what is to come. 

Indeed we have fome Inftances of Laws that have a Retro- 
fped, or Retroaclion, i. e. were made with exprefs Defign to 
extend to things already pafs'd.— Thefe we ufually call Laws ex 
poffatlo. See Law, &c. 

The Word is compounded of the Latin, retro, backwards ; 
and ago, I ad. 

RETROCESSION, the Ad of going backwards; more ufu- 
ally exprefs'd by Retrogrejjion or Retrogradation. See Retro- 
gradation, &c. 

Retrocession of the Equinox. See Pr/ecession. 

Retrocession of Curves, &c. See Retrogradation, 
Contrary Flexure, &c. 

RETROGRADE, Retrogradus, fomething that goes 
backwards, or in a Diredion contrary to its natural one. 

Such is the Motion of the Lobfter, the Crab, &c. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, retro, backwards ; and 
gradior, I go. 

If the Eye and the Objed move both the fame way, but the 
Eye much fader than the Objed,' the Objed will appear to be 
Retrograde> i. e. to go back, or to advance the contrary Way 
from what it really does. See Vision of Motion. 

Hence, the Planets in fome Parts of their Orbits appear to be 
Retrograde. See Planet and Retrogradation. 

Retrograde Order, in Matters of Numeration, is when in 
lieu of accounting i, 2, 3, 4, we count 4, 3, 2, 1. See 
Progression, Series, Number, &t. 

Retrograde Verfes are fuch as give the fame Words, whether 
read backwards or forwards ; call'd Mo reciprocal Verfes, and Recur- 
rent si fuch is, 

Signa te Sigua temere me tangis et Angis. 

RETROGRADATION, or Retrogression, the Ad or 
Effed of a thing moving backwards. See Retrograde. 

Retrogradation, in Aftronomy, is an apparent Motion of 
the Planets, wherein' they feem to go backwards in the Ecliptic, 
and to move contrary to the Order or Succeffion of the Signs. 
See Planet, Ecliptic, &i. 

When a Planet moves in confeqimitia-, i. e. towards the follow- 
ing Signs, or according to the Order of the Signs, as from Aries 
to Taurus, from Taurus to Gemini, &c, that is, from Weft to 
Eaft , it is faid to be dircB. See Direct. 

When it appears for fome Days in the fame Point of theHea- 
vens, it is faid to be Stationary . See Stationary. 

And when it goes in Anteceekntia, i. e. towards the antecedent 
Signs, or contrary to the Order of the Signs, viz. from Eaft to 
Weft, it is laid to be Retrograde. See Antecedents, Sign, 
<&c. 

The Sun and Moon always appear dired.— Saturn t Jupiter, 
Mars, Ve?ms, and Mercury, fometimes dired, fometimes Statio- 
nary, and fometimes Retrograde. See Saturn, Jupiter, Ve- 
nus, &c. 

The fuperior Planets are Retrograde about their Oppofition 
with the Sun ; the inferior ones about their Conjundion- See 
Opposition and Conjunction. 

The Intervals of Time between two Retrogradations of the fe- 
deral Planets, are unequal.— In Satum'xh a Year and 13 Days; 
in Jupiter a Year and 43 Days; in Mars two Years 50 Days; 
in Venus one Year 220 Days; in Mercury 115 Days. 

Again, Saturn continues Retrograde 140 Days, Jupiter 120, 
Mars 73, Venus 42, Mercury 22: Yot are not the feveral Retro- 
gradations of the fame Planet conftantly equal. 

Thefe Changes of the Courfes and Motions of the Planets are 
not real : but apparent, when view'd from the Centre of theSy- 
ftem, i. e. from the Sun, they appear always uniform and regu- 
lar.— The Inequalities arife from the Motion and Pofition of the 
Earth whence they are view'd, and are thus accounted for. 

Suppofe PQO (Tab. Afironomy, Fig. 58.) a Portion of the 
Zodiac ABCD the Earths Orbit, and EMGHZ the Orbit of a 
fuperior Planet, c. gr. Saturn. And fuppofe the Earth in A, and 
Saturn in E ; in which Cafe he will be feen in the Zodiac at the 
Point O.— If now Saturn remain'd without any Motion, when 
the Earth arrives at B, he would be feen in the Point of the Zo- 
dial L, and would appear to have defcribed the Arch OL, and 
to have moved according to the Order of the Signs from Weft to 
Eaft. But becaufe while the Earth is paffing from A to B, Sa- 
turn likewife moves from E to M, where he is feen in Conjundi- 



on with the Sun, he will appear to have defcribed the Arch OQ' . 
greater than thai OL. 

In this State, now, the Planet is dired, and ks Motion, from 
Weft to Eaft, or according to the Order of tne Signs. And 
its Motion, now that it is in Conjundion with the Sun and molt 
remote from us,is quicker thanatany other time. SeeDiRECTioN. 
The Earth arriving at C, while Saturn dufcribes the Arch 
MG, he will be obferved intheZodiacatR. But the Earth being 
advanced to K, and Saturn to H, fo as the Line KH joining the 
Earth and Saturn, be for fome time Parallel to it felf, or nearly 
fo ; Saturn will be feen all that time in the iame Point of the Zo- 
diac at P, and with the fame fix'd Stars, and is therefore Statio- 
nary. See Station. 

But the Earth being come to D, and Saturn arrived in oppo- 
fition to the Sun in X, he will appear in the Zodiac in V, and 
will feem to have been Retrograde, or to have gone backwards 
through the Arch PV. — Thus the fuperior Planets, on Optical 
Confiderations, are always Retrograde, when in Oppolition to the 
Sun. See Sun, Opposition, &c. 

The Arch which the Planet defcribes while thus Retrograde, is 
call'd the Arch of Retrogradation. See Arch. 

The Arches of Retrogradation of the leveral Planets are not e- 
qual.— That of Saturn is greater than that of Jupiter t that of Ju- 
piter than that of Mars, &c. 

Retrogradation of the Nodes, is a Motion of the Line of 
the Nodes, whereby it continually fhifts its Situation from Eaft 
to Weft, contrary to the Order of the Signs ^ compleating its 
Retrograde Circulation in theCompafsof about 19 Years: After 
which Time either of the Nodes having receded from any Point- 
of the Ecliptic returns to 'the iame again. See Node. 

Retrogradation of the Sun. — When the Sun is in the tor- 
rid Zone, and has his Declination, AN, (Tab. Afironomy, Fig. 
9.) greater than the Latitude of the Place AZ, but either Nor- 
thern or Southern as that is;; the Sun will appear to go backwards, 
or to be Retrograde both before and after Noon. See Sun and 
Zone. 

For, draw the vertical Circle ZGN to be a Tangent to the 
Sun's Diurnal Circle in G, and another ZON, through theSun 
in O— 'Tis evident all the intermediate vertical Circles cut the 
Sun's diurnal Circle twice: Firft, in the Arch GO, and the fe- 
cond time in the Arch GI.— Wherefore, as the Sun afcends thro' 
the Arch GO, it continually arrives at further and further Ver- 
ticals. But as it continues its Afcent through the Arch GI, it-re- 
turns to its former Verticals; and therefore is feen Retrograde foe 
fome time before Noon. 

The fame, it may be fhewn after the iame manner, it does for 
fome time after Noon. 

Hence, as the Shadow always tends the oppoute Way to that 
of the Sun, the Shadow will be Retrograde twice every Day in 
all Places of the Torrid Zone, where the Sun's Declination ex- 
ceeds the Latitude. See Shadow. 

Retrogradation, or Retrogression, in the higher Geo- 
metry, is the fame with what we otherwife call co?jtrary Flexion. 
See Contrary Flexion. 

The RetrogreJJton of Curves maybe thus conceived. — Suppofe 
a Curve LineAFK, (lab. Geometry, Fig. 82.) to be partly Con- 
cave, partly Convex, in refped of the Right Line AB, or in re- 
fped of the determinate Point B; the Point F which feparates 
the Concave Part of the Curve from the Convex, or which 
makes the end of one, and the beginning of the otter, is call'd 
the Point of contrary Flexion, when the Curve is continued from 
F towards the fame Side as before. — When the Curve is con- 
tinued backwards towards A 3 then is F the Point of RetrogreJJt- 
on. See Point and Curve. 

RETROGRESSION, or Retrocession, the fame with 
Retrogradation See Retrogradation. 

RETROMrNGENTS, in natural Hiftory, a Clafs or Divi- 
fion of Animals, whofe Charaderiftic is, that they ftale or pifs 
backwards ; as Cows, &c. See Animal. 

The Word is compounded of the Latin, retro t backwards, and 
mhgo, I make Water. 

RETROPANNAGIUM, Retropannage, in our antient 
Law-Books, Aferpannage ; or what is left when the Beafts have 
done. See Pannage. 

Et debent habere Retropannagium h Fefio SanBi Martini uf- 
aue ad Fcfimn Pur. Beata Mariee. Petitio in Pari. temp. 
Edw. III. 

RETROSPECT, a look or view backwards. See Retro- 
active. 

RETURN, in Law, hath two feveral Acceptations. 

The one in the Return of Writs by Sheriffs and Bailiffs; which 
is only a Certificate made to the Court by the Sheriff, Bailiff, 
&c. of what is done with regard to the Execution of the Writ 
direded to them. See Writ. 

Suchalfpis the Return of a CommiJJton, which is a Certificate, 
or Anfwer of what is done by the Comroiffioners, to whom 
fuch (Commiffions, Precepts, Mandates, or the like, are di- 
reded. 

The other Application of the Word return, is in Cafe of a Re- 
plevin; for if a Man diftrain Cattle for Rent, fyp and afterwards 
juftify or avow his Ad, fo as it is found lawful, the Qattle be- 
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fore delivered unto him that was dillrain'd, upon Security given 
to profecute the Action, fliall now be returned to him that di- 
itrained them. See Distress, Replevy, &c. 

Returns are alio certain Days in each Term, peculiarly fet 
a-part for the feveral Kinds of Proceedings, in any Caufe to be 
determined. See Term, &c. 

They are alio cali'd Days in Bank. See Day. 
Hillary Term has four fuch Returns. — viz. Oclabit Hillarii, 
eight Days after Hillary Day ; 2. Uudena Hillarii, fifteen Days ; 
Craflina Purificationis, the Day after the Purification; and Obtains 
Turificationis, eight Days after, inclulive. 

Eajhr Term has five Returns ; viz. §uindena Fafchae, fifteen 
Days after Eafter ; Tres Fafcba:, thtee Weeks after; Menfe Faf- 
cba;, the Day-Month after Eafler; Quinaue Paphae, the Day five 
Weeks from Eafler; and Craflino Afcenfonis Domini, the Day af- 
ter Afcenfon-Day. 

Trinity Term has four Returns; viz. Craflino Trinitatis, the 
Day after Trinity; Oclabis Trinitatis, eight Days after, inclulive; 
Qumdena Trinitatis, fifteen Days after ; and Tres Trinitatis, three 
Weeks after. 

Michaelmas Term has fix Returns; viz. Tres Micbaelis, three 
Weeks rfter Mchaelmaii Menfe Michaelis, the Day-Month after 
Michaelmas ; Craflino Aitimarum, the Day after All-Souls ; Crafli- 
no Martini, the Day after Martinmas Day ; Offabis Martini, eight 
Days after, inclulive; and guindena Martini, fifteen Days. See 
Term. 

Return, in Building. A Side or Part that falls away from the 
Forelide of any flraight Work, is cali'd the Return. 

Returns of a Trench, in Fortification, are the turnings and 
windings which run from the Lines of a Trench. See 
Trench. 

RETURNO habendo, or Returnum Averiorum, a Writ 
which lies for him who has avowd a Dillrefs made of Cattle, 
and -proved his Dillrels to be lawfully taken; for the Return of 
the Cattle diltrain'd unto him, which before were replevied by 
the Party dillrain'd, upon Surety given to purfue the Action. See 
Distress, 6 j c. 

The fame Writ is granted when the Plaint or Action is remo- 
ved by Recorders, or Accejas ad Curiam, into the Court of Com- 
mon-Pleas ; and he whofe Cattle were dillrain'd, makes Default, 
and does not profecute his Action. See 

RETURNUM Irrepkgiabile, a Writ Judicial, fentoutof the 
Common-Pleas to the Sheriff, for the final Reftitution or Re- 
turn of Cattle to the Owner, unjuitly diltrain'd as Damage-fea- 
zant, and fo found by the Jury before Juftices of Aflize in the 
County, or otherwife, through Default of Profecution. See 
Return, Distress, Replevy, 6c. 

REVE, or Greve, in antient Cultoms, the Bailiff of a Fran- 
chife or Manor ; thus cali'd, efpecially in the Weftern Parts. See 
Greve. 

Hence Sbir-reve, Sheriff, Port-greve, Churcb-reve, &c. See 
Sheriff, Portgreve, 6c. 

Reve is alio ufed in antient Cultoms for a Duty or Impofiti- 
on on Merchandices imported or exported. See Duty and 
Custom. 

M. du Can?? derives the Word from thzLatin, rogare, to ask; 
as being a Tribute antiently gtantcd Princes at their Recjueit, as 
a Free-Gift. 

REVEILLE, a Beat of the Drum, intended to give Notice 
that it is Day-break; and that the Soldiers are to rile, and the 
Gentries forbear challenging. See Drum. 

The Word is French, form'd of the Verb reveiller, to a- 
wake. 

REVELATION, the Act of revealing, ot making a thing 
publick which before was a fecret, or unknown. 

The Revelation of a Confeflion made by the Confeffor, is ad- 
jiuig'd in the Romijb Church, to deferve the molt exemplary Pu- 
nilfiment. See Confession. 

The Word Revelation is ufed, by way of Eminence, for the 
Difcoveries made by God to his Prophets, 6rc. and by them to 
the World. See Prophecy. 

The Romanifts have two huge Volumes of the Revelations of 
St. Bridget. See Legend, Vision, 6c. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, revilo, of re and velum, 
q. d. unvail. 

Revelation, in Religion, is the Difcovery which God has 
made to the World by the Mouths of his Prophets; of certain 
Points of Faith and Duty, which they could not learn from natu- 
ral Reafon See Nature, R.eason, Faith, 6c. 

Religion is divided into natural Religion ; and Revelation, or 
revealed Religion. See Religion. 

The Chrittian Revelation^ that made byChrilt, and his Apo- 
Itles, in the New Teftament. See Testament. 

The Jewijb Revelation is that made by Mofes and the Pro- 
phets, in the Old Teftament. See Bible, Prophet, 6c 

A late Author obferves, fomewhat invidioufly, that 'tis the 
common Method of all new Revelations, to be built on Prece- 
dent ones.— Thus, the Milfion of Mofis to thelfraelites, fuppofes 
a firmer Revelation to Abraham, &c. The Milfion of Chriil 
fuppofes that of Mops ; and the pretended Milfion of Mahomet, 
fuppofes the Milfion of Chriil. The Miffion of Zoroafler to 
the Perjians, fuppofes the Religion of the Map, &c. 



_ The general Foundation of all Revelation is this, That God 
is p.eafeo Man fhould know fomething relating to himfelf, his 
own Nature, Ditpenfaiion, 6c. which the natural Faculties he 
was plealed to create him withal, could not attain to; and that 
he requires feme Duty or Service at our Hands, more than what' 
neceflaniy follows from the Relation we are under to him as our 
Creator, Preferver, 6c 

Particular or occafional Revelations have their particular Geni- 
us s, Charactenfticks, and Deligns— That made by MoCes and 
the Prophets, chiefly related to the Nation of the Jews, confi- 
dered as the Defcendanrs of Abraham: Its Delignieems to have 
been to refcue rhat People from their Slavery ; to fettle them n 
a new Plantation; to give them a fet of Laws; to new form 
their Manners ; to fupport them under Difficulties and Dangers 
of their Enemies, from an Opinion of their being under the im- 
mediate Direction and Appointment of God ; to keep them from 
intermixing again with rheir Neighbours, from an Opinion of 
their being a cbofen People, and ot a Meffiah to be born among 
them ; and to lay a Foundation of a Reiteration, in cafe of their 

being opptefs'd, from the Opinion of a Deliverer To fomeor 

other of thefeEnds do all the Old Teftament Piophelies feem to 
tend. r 

The Chriltian Revelation is founded on a Part of the Jewijb. 
—The Meffiah promis'd in the one, is reveaTd in the other. 
All the reil of the Jewi/b Revclafwi, which related peculiarly to 
the Jewijb People, is here fet a-fide ; and only that Part of it 
which was to affect the World in general, we mean that relating 
to the coming of the Meffiah, is here built upon. See Mes- 
siah. 

Indeed it mull be own'd the Jew ever look'd on this Part as 
peculiar to themfelves, as any of the reft : The Meifiah was pro- 
rated to tb:m; he was to be their Deliverer, their Reftorer, 6c. 
—But upon the taking Place of this new Revelation, anew Scene 
was opened— This Parr of the old Revelation, it was ihewn, was 
all Typical, or Allegorical; and the Proprieties relating hereto, 
not to be underftood in their primary or litteral Senfe. The 
Melfiah was not to be the Reftorer of the Jewijb Sovereignty 
and Liberties, which were now fallen into the Hands of the Ro- 
mans, but to reftore and re-eftabliili the Wotld, who had loft 
their original Righteoufnefs, and were become Slaves of Sin ; to 
preach Repentance and Remiliion, and at lad to fiiffer Death, 
that all who believ'd in him, might not die, but have everlafling 

Such is the Tenor and Defign of the Chriftian Revelation, 
which in the Event, was fo far from being what it had been ap- 
prehended to be, by the People to whom it was firft promis'd ; 
that it proved the vety Reverfe; and inftead of re-eltablifhing 
and confirming rhe other Branches of their Revelation, fuperfeded, 
and fet them all afide.— The Pale was now broken down, and the 
being of the Seed of Abraham, ceas'd to be a Privilege; all the 
World being invited on the fame Terms with the Jews. 

-The Confequence was, that the Jevis denying this to be the 
Mefliah that had been promifed to them, as not able to fee the 
I rophecies fulfilled in him, for want of the tvpical Meanings there- 
of, were generally excluded from the Privileges of that Million 
which had been fuppofed wholly intended for them ; And had 
their Ruin compleated from the very means whence they expect- 
ed their Redemption. See Type, Prophesy, 6c 

REVELS, Entertainments of Dancing, Masking, Gaming, 
Acting of Comedies, Farces, 6c antiently very frequent in Inns 
of Courts, at certain Seafons, and in Noblemen's, &c. but now 
much difufed. 

The Officer who has the Direction or ordering hereof, was 
called the Mafler of the Revels. 

The Word is form'd from the French, reveiller, to awake. 

REVENUE, the yearly Rent or Profits arifing to a Man from 
his Lands, Pofteflions, &c. See Rent. 

The Revenue of this Manor confifts inTiths, Rents, &c. See 
Manor, 6c. 

The Revenues of the Englifb Clergy were firll fix'd by King 
Ethelwolf, Anno 855; who granted them for ever, the Tith of 
all Goods, and the tenth Part of all the Lands of England, free 
from all Secular Service, Taxes, Impolitions, 6c. See 
Tith and Clergy. 

The certain Revenues of the King of England were antiently 
greater than thofe of any King in Europe; and 'till the time of 
the Civil Wars they enjoy'd in Domains and Fee-Farm Rents al- 
moft enough to Dilcharge all the ordinary Expences of the Crown, 
wirhout any Tax or Impofition on the Subject. 

Upon the Reftauration, the Crown Revenues being found 
much alienated, and the Crown Charges increas'd; the Parlia- 
ment fettled a yearly Revenue of 1,200000/. upon rhe King; 
fo much as the former Crown Revenues fell fhert of that Sum, 
to be rais'd on Goods exported and imported, upon Liquors, and 
Fire-Hearths. See Duty, 6rc. 

At the Death of King Charles II. the Revenue amounted to 
1,800,200 /. per Ann. — In King Janies lids. Time, it was rais'd 
to 2,000,000/. which was computed to be one tenth of the 
Revenues of the whole Kingdom. 

At the fame time the Revenues of the King of France were 

computed at feven Millions Sterling; and thofe of the States of 
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'Hollands at three Millions. — For more Particular! of this Kind, fee 
Political Arithmetic. 

Revenue, in Hunting, a Mefs of Flefh* formed chiefly of a 
Clutter of whirifh Worms on the Heads of Deer, and occafi- 
oning them to call their Horns, by gnawing the Roots thereof. 
See Head, Horn, &c. 
The Revenue diftill'd, is faid to help Women in Travel. 
Revenue is alfo ufed for a new Tail of aPartridge, growing out 
after the lofs of a former. — The Revenue is mealured by Fingers. 
Thus we fay, a Partridge of two, three, four Fingers Revenue. 

The Word Revenue is French, form'd from revenir, to return. 
—Whence Revenue is fometimes ufed in ancient Authors for a 
Return: As the Revenue of Eafter. See Return. 

REVERBERATION, in Phy licks, the Ait of a Body re- 
pelling or reflecting another, alter its unpinging thereon. See 
Reflection. 

In the Glafs- Men's Furnaces, the Flame reverberates, or bends 
back again, to fcorch the Matter on all Sides. 

Echo's are occafioned by the Reverberation of Sounds from 
arch'd Obstacles. See Echo. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, re and verbero, I beat 
again. 

Reverberation and Refdition refer to the fame Action; only 
the one to the Agent, the other to the Patient.— A polifhed Bo- 
dy reverberates the Rays all around : The Refdition of the Rays 
does not arife from their ftriking againft the folid Parts of Bo- 
dies. See Resilition and Reflection. 

Reverberation, in Chymiitry, a kind of Circulation of 
the Flame, by means of a Reverberatory ; or the return of the 
Flame from the top of the Furnace, back to the, Bottom. See 
Reverberatory. 

Reverberation is of two Kinds.— The firft with a clofe Fire j 
that is, in a Reverberatory Furnace, where the Flame has no Vent 
a-top ; being cover'd with a Dome, or Capital, which repels its 
Action back on the Matter, or the VelXel that contains it, with 
iocreafed Vehemence. 

After this Manner are Refining, the Diftillation of acid Spirits, 
&e. perform'd. See Distillation and Refining. 

Reverberation with an open Fire, is that performed in a Furnace 
or Reverberatory whofe Regifters are all open; chiefly ufed in 
Calcination. See Calcination, Air, dre. 

REVERBERATORY, or Reverberating Furnace, is a 
Chymical Furnace built clofe all around, and cover'd a-top with 
a Capital of Bricks or Tiles, fo as not to give any Vent to the 
Heat or Flame, but to determine it to Reverberate or turn 
back from the Brick Work with new Force, upon the Matters 
placed at Bottom. See Reverberation. 

When the Fire has no Vent or Paffage a-top, 'tis a whole Re~ 
*verberatory; when the middle of the Capital is open, and only the 
Sides clofe, fo that there is only a half Circulation of the Flame, 
'tis call'd a half Reverberatory. 

The reverberating Furnace is chiefly ufed for the Fufion of 
Metals, and Minerals, and other Occafions where the molt in- 
ten'e Heat is required, as in Allaying, &c. Whence it is alfo 
called the Melting Furnace, and A jfayi?tg Furnace. See Furnace, 
Fire, Fusion, Assay, &c. 

REVEREND, a Title ot Refpect given to Ecclefiafticks. 
See Title and Quality. 

The Religious Abroad are call'd Reverend Fathers; Abbefies, 
Prioreffes, &c. are call'd Reverend Mothers. See Abbot, Re- 
ligious, &c. 

With us, Bifliops are Right Reverend, and Archbifliops Mofi 
Reverend.~ln France their Bifliops, Archbifhops, and Abbots, 
are all alike ReverendiJJimo's, mofi Reverends. See Bishop, 
&c. 

REVERIE, a Term purely French, yet now frequently ufed 
in Englifb. 

It fignifies, lirterally, a Delirium, Raving, or Diffraction. See 
Delirium. 

Thus we fay, 'tis an ill Sign when the Patient falls into a Re- 
verie. 

Hence it comes, likewife, to be ufed for a ridiculous, extra- 
vagant Imagination, Action, or Proportion ; a Chimera or Vifion. 
— Thus we fay, Authors obtrude abundance of their Reveries up- 
on us for folid Truths. 

But its moft ordinary ufe among Fnglijb Writers is for a deep, 
diforderly Mufing, or Meditation; equivalent to what we popu- 
larly call a Broun-fludy.—Thus; A little Di (tradition I would al- 
low , - but for rhat continued Seiies of Reveries fome People are 
guilty of, who are ever abfent from the Place where you fee 
them, and are never prefent any where; 'tis inexcufable. 

REVERSE, in Law, &c— To Reverfe, reverfer, Genifies to 
undo, repeal, or make void. See Repeal, Annul, ere. 

"The Word is formed of the Latin, re, again* and verfus, 
turn'd. 

Reverse, of a Medal, Coin, &c. is the fecond, or back-fide; 
in Oppofition to the Head or principal Figure. See Coin, Me- 
dal, &c. 

F. Chamillarty ajefuit, has an exprefs Diflertation on this 
Point, whether or no the Reverfes of Medals have always a Re- 
gard to the Emperor's or Emperefs's whofe Heads are reprefent- 
cd on the Front Side of the Medal ? He fays a that till of late the 



Antiquaries have made no doubt of it j but that there are now 
feveral Authors of another Opinion. 

Reverse, in Fencing, a Back-ftroke. See Guard, Fen- 

ClNGi &c 

REVERSED, in Heraldry, a thing turned backwards, or up- 
fide-down. 

Reversed Talon, in Architecture. See Talon. 

REVERSING, or Renversing, in Mufic, the inverting of 
the Order of the Parts ; that is, the placing of the higher Part or 
Treble, in the room of the lover Part or Bafs. See Part, 
Bass, Treble, &c. 

Reverfng is frequently practiced in figurative Counterpoint, 
where the Bais ferves as Treble; and the Treble, at the fame 
time, as Bafs ; and all this, in inch manner, as that the Harmo- 
ny- though very different, is yet as correct as before the rever- 
fmg, when the Parts were in their natural Order. 

To know how to difpofe the Parti, fo as the reverfng mayn't 
do any Damage, is a fecret, whereon M. Brojjard has promis'd 
a Treatife exprefs. 

A reversed Figure, ot Cotmterfugue, call'd by the Italians, per con- 
trarii movement}, is when the Guida falls; and the other initead 
of imitating in falling, imitates in rifiug ; or a Figure per Arfn 
and The fit. See Arsin. 

REVERSION", in Law, is defined by Coke, a returning of 
Lands, c?c into the Pcfteflion of the Donor, or his Heirs; af- 
ter the Expiration of the Term for which they were given or 
granted. See Donation, &c. 

The Word has a double Acceptation. — The firft is, Jus re- 
vert endi cum flatus Fojjbjjionis defecerit, which is no more than an 
Intereft in the Land, when the Occupation or Pofleffion of it 
fliall fall. 

The fecond is, when the Poffeifion and Efhte, which was 
parted with for a time, ceafeth, and is determ.ncd in [he Perlbns 
of the Alienees, Aihgnees, Grantees, or their Heirs.; oreftectu- 
ally returns to the Donor, his Heirs- or Alligns, whence it was 
derived. 

This is the molt proper Signification of the Word, which is 
derived from Reverter : Ft apte did nan potejl Reverjio Ante^nam 
revvrtatiir infaclo. Littlet. 

The Difference between a Reverfon and a Remainder confiftj 
in this, that a Remainder is general, and may remain or belong- 
to any Man but him that granteth or conveyetb the Land, &c. 
See Remainder. 

Whereby a Reverfon is to himfelf, from whom the Convey- 
ance of the Land, &c. proceeded, and is commonly perpetual, 
as to his Heirs alia— And yet fometimes Reverfon is confound- 
ed with Remainder. 

For the Values of Reverfons, or Eftates in Reverfon, the little 
Book of Tables for renewing and purchafing College, and Church- 
Lcafes, printed at Cambridge in 1700, and recommended by Sir 
Jfaac Helton, furnifhes us with a very ufeful Table, which f hews 
what one Pound due at the end of any Number of Years to 
come, not exceeding 40, is worth in ready Money, at 5, 6, 7, 
8, 10, and 12 per Cent. per. Ann. 

Suppofe, it required, what il due a Year hence, is worth in 
ready Money: To find this by the common Operations, the Me- 
thod is this.— Let 100/. with the Intereft of a Year added to it, 
be the firft Term in die Rule of Three; 100/. the fecond, and 
1 1, the third j (for as 100/. with its Intereft going on to the end 
of the Year, is to a bare 100 /. then due : So mult 1 /. with its 
growing Intereft, be to the Decreafe of 1 /. at the Years end) 
then, at 61. e. gr. and 10 /. per Cent, the Work will Hand 
thus : 

As, 106 . 100 : : 1 . . 94339, or 181. 10 d. £. 
110 . 100 : : 1 . . 90909, or i8x. 2d. 

Whence it appears, that 1 /. due a Year hence, at 6 I. per 
Cent, is worth i$s. jod. %', and at 10 per Cent, to i8r. 2 d. 
So that i%s. 10 d. £. ready Money, is worth 20 s. to be paid a 
Year hence at 6 perCmt. 5 and i8r. 2d. ready Money, is worth 
20s. to be paid a Year hence at 10 per Cent. See Interest. 

But this Table fhonens the Work.— To find by it how to re- 
new a Leafe of 21 Years, that hath but one Year laplcd, at the 
Rate of 10 per Cent' look into the fame, and under the Rate 
of Intereft mentioned, and right againft 21 Years, in the com- 
mon Angle of meeting, you have zs. 8 d. f . which is the Fine 
to be paid to renew one Year lapfed in the laid Leafe ,• fuppofing 
the Rent to be 1 /. per Annum. For it is 21 Years e're the Leafe 
is compleated, in which time the Fine of %s. 8 d. \ % will amount 
to 20 s. and therefore by paying that Fine, the Leafe may fairly 
be made up again. 

Suppofe again, an Eftate in Fee-fimple, whofe real Value is 
100/. but mortgaged, or,Leafed out for 20 Years; what is the 
Reverfon of it now wor^h at 61. per Cent. Intereft? — By the Ta- 
ble you find, that 1 /. to be paid 20 Years hence, is worth but 
6s. id. \. and multiplying that by 100, you'l find 100 times 6s. 
is 30/. 00 j. ood. 100 times 2d. or 203d. makes 00/. 16 s. %d. 
and 100 times ■£■, or 30 nvkes 00/. 6s. %d. the Sum is 31/. 
21. 1 id. which is the prefent Value of 100/. to be paid 20 Years 
hence. 
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A TABLE of Reversions Chewing what i /. due any Num- 
ber of Years hence, under 4}> is worth in ready Money at 
5, 6, 7, 8, io, and iz I. per Cent. 
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Reversion of Series, in Algebra* is a Method finding of a natu- 
ral Number from its Logarithm given ,• or the Sine from its 
Ark ; or the ordinate of an Ellipfjs from an Area given to be eut 
off from any Point in the Axis. See Series. See alfo Loga- 
rithm, Sine, Ordinate, &c. 

REVERT, in Law j a thing is faid to revert when it returns 
or falls back to its firfb Owner. See Reversion. 

All Honours, and Royal Fees, alienated, revert to the Crown ; 
or are revertible. — Apanages, or Portions of younger Sons of 
Kings, are granted on Condition of Reverfwn. See Apannage. 

REVESTIARY, or Revf.stry. See Vestry. 

REVIEW, in War, the fliew or Appearance of a Body of 
Soldiers ranged inform of Battle; and afterwards made to file 
off; to fee if the Companies be compleat, or to receive their 
Pay, &c. 

The General always Reviews his Troops before they go into 
Winter-Quarters, <& c. See Quarter. 

Review, in Chancery. — A Hill of Review is, where the Caufe 
has been heard, and the Decree lignd and enroll'd ; but fome 
Errjr in Law appcrs in the Body of the Decree; or ibme new 
Matter difcovered in Time alter the Decree made. See De- 
cree. 

This Bill is not exhibited but by Leave of the Court. See 
Bill, Chancery, &c. . 

REVIVOR, in Law.— A Bill of Revivor is where a Bill has 
been exhibited in Chancery againft one who anfwers ; but be- 



fore the Caufe is heatd, or at leaft before the Decree is enrolled, 
one of the Parties dies. 

In this Cafe, a Bill of Revivor muff be brought, to the End 
the former Proceedings may {land revived, and the Caufe be fi- 
nally determined, See Bill. 

REVISE, among Printets, a fecond Proof of a printed Sheet. 
See Printing. 

REVIVIFICATION', or Resuscitation, in Chvtmfby, the 
Art of reftoring a mix'd Body to its firft State, after it had been 
alter'd and difguis'd by Difiblution, Calcination, or tne like. 

Thus Cinnabar and other Preparations of Mercury, are revi- 
ved, or revivified into fluid Mercury. — Glaus Borrichius affures us, 
that having tormented Mercury with feveral Fires, for the Space 
of a whole Year; having reduced it into Water, Turbitb, into 
Allies, &c. it revivified, and relumed its firft Form in the mid- 
dle of the Flames, by the Attraction of Salt of Tartar. See 
Mercury. 

Gold, and other Metals, 'tis faid, may be recovered or revivi- 
fied into running Mercury, by the ufe of certain Salts, which 
penetrating the Subftance of the Metals, abibrb the fixing Sul- 
phcr or Cement by which the Mercury was before bound into 
a malleable Mafs. See Metal, Gold, efc 

REVIVING, in Law, a renewing of Rent? and Actions, af- 
ter they had been extinguifhed. See Rent, Extinguish- 
ment, &c. 

REVOCATION, in Law, the Act of revoking, calling back, 
or annulling a Power, Grant, &c. made before. 

The 
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The Revocation of an Offer after it is accepted of, is invalid. — 
All preceding Wills or Teftaments are revoked by the laiti— A 
Prior Qauftral is revocable at Pleafure.— The Revocation of the 
Edict of Nants was fatal to the Vrench Proteftants. See Edict- 

REVOLT. See Rebellion. 

REVOLUTION, in Politicks, is a grand Turn or Change of 
Government. 

There are no States in the World but have undergone frequent 
Revolutions.— -The Abbot de Vertot has furnifh'd us with two or 
three good Hiftories, of the Revolutions of Sweden, the Revolu- 
tions of Rome, &c. 

The Revolution, is ufed by Way of Eminence, for the great 
Turn of Affairs in England vn 16889 when King Jams II. ab- 
dicating, the Prince and Princets of Orange were declared King 
and Queen of England, &c. See Abdication. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, re-voho, to roll back- 
wards. 

Revolution, in Geometry. The Motion of any Figure quite 
round a fix'd Line, as an Axis, is called the Revolution of that 
Figure; and the Figure fo moving is faid to Revolve. See 
Axis. 

Thus a right angled Triangle revolving round one of its Legs, 
as an Axis, generates by that Revolution, a Cone. See Cone. , 

Revolution, in Aftronomy, is the Period of a Star, Planet, 
Comet, or other Phenomenon ; or its Courfe from any Point 
of its Orbit, till it return to the fame. See Planet, Period, 
&c. 

The Planets have a twofold Revolution ; the one about their 
own Axis, ufually called their Diurnal Rotation, which conftitutes 
what we call their Day. See Diurnal and Day. 

The other about the Sun, called their Annual Revolution, or 
Period; constituting their Tear. See Annual and Year. 

Saturn, according to Kepler, makes his annual Revolution in 
the Space of 29 Years, 174 Days, 4 Hours, 58' 25" 30'''. 
Jupiter in 11 Years, 317 Days, 14 Hours, 49' 31" 56"' Mars 
1 Year, 321 Days, 23 Hours, 31' 56^ 49'"- Venus in iz^Dsys, 
17 Hours, 41-' 55" 14/". Mercury in 87 Days, 23 Hours, 14' 
24". See Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, &c. 

REVULSION, in Medicine, the turning of a violent Flux 
of Humours, from one Part of the Body to another, either 
neighbouring or oppofite, Part. See Humour, Derivation, 
&c. 

In very dangerous Wounds, where the lo(s of Blood is great, 
and the flopping it fpeedily enough, impracticable ; 'tis ufual to 
open a Vein in fome remote Part, to caufe a Revulfon ; that is, 
to turn the Courfe of the Blood from the former Part. See 
Phlebotomy. 

Kevulfions are alfo caufed by Cupping, Friction, &c. See 
Cupping and Friction. 

The Term Revulfon is alfo ufed for a great Turn or Rcvulfion 
of Humours in the Body. — Sudden Dileafes are occafioned by 
great Revulfons of Humours, which fall all at once on certain 
Parts. 

RHABDOIDES, [jin Anatomy, a Name given the fecond 
true Suture of the Skull ; calPd alfo the Sagettal Suture. See 
Suture. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, jd$®*, Rod, or Staff, 
and«^3>", form. 

RHABDOLOGY, in Arithmetic!*, a Name fometimes given 
to the Method of performing the two moll: difficult and operofe 
Rules, viz, Multiplication and Divilion, by the two eafieft, viz. 
Addition and Subtraction; by means of two little Rods or La- 
minse, whereon are inferibed the fimple Numbers, and which 
are to be fhifted according to certain Rules. 

Thefe Rods are what we popularly call Neper Bones, from their 
Inventor, a Scotijb Baron, who likewife invented Loga- 
rithms. 

For their Defcriprion and Ufc, fee Nepairs-Bokw. 

RHABDOMANCY, an antient Method of Divination, per- 
form'd by means of Rods, or Staves ; whence its Name, from 
the Greek $&$&>, Rod, and pdvtet*, Divination. See Divi- 
nation. 

&t.Jerom makes mention of this Kind of Divination, in his Com- 
mentary on Hofeah, Chap. iv. 12. where the Prophet fays in the 
Name of God, My People ask Council at their Stocks; and their 
Staff declareth unto them: Which Pafiage that Father underftands 
of the Grecian Rhabdowancy. 

The fame he finds over again in Ezekiel xxi. 2,1, 22. where 
the Prophet fays, For the King of Babylon food at the parting of 
the Way, at the Headof the two Ways, to ufe Divination ; he made 
his Arrows bright : Or as St. Jsrom renders it, he mixd his Ar- 
rows, he confuted with Images, he looked in the Liver. 

If it be the fame Ki;id of Divination that is mentioned in the 
two Parages; Rhabdomancy iruft have been the fame Super- 
ftition im Bebmancy. See Belomancy. 

In eflWfc che two are ordinarily confounded. — The Seventy 
themfclves Tranllate the C2WI of Ezekiel by faifi&r, a Rod ; 
though in ftriftnefs it iignify Arrows. 

This, however, is certain, the Inftruments of Divination men- 
tioned by H-jfi.-.h, are different from thofe of Ezekiel. I n the 
former, 'tis nXJf, etfi, \*7pQ* makk,bis Wood, his Staff; In the 



latter D1SD, hhitfin, Arrows. Though 'tis pofiible t£ey might 
uie Rods or Arrows indifferently; the military Men Arrows., 
and the reft: Rods. 

It appears by the Laws of the Frifones, that the antient Inhabi- 
tants of Germany practiced Rhabdomancy. — The Scythians were 
likewife acquainted with the ufe hereof ; and Herodotus obferve?, ■ 
lib. iv. That the Women among the Alani fought and garnered 
together fineitraight Rods or Wands, and ufed them in the like 
Superftition. 

RH AGADES, in Medicine, a Greek Term ufed for the Chaps 
or Clefts in the Lips. Sec Lips. 

Rhagades, are alio a fort of little chap'd Ulcers of the Oe- 
dematous Kind; form'd of a iliarp, faline Humour, and occaf]. 
oning a' great Contraction, and itreightenicg of the Part, which 
is by this means fluivell'd up like a wet Parchment when held 
to the Fire. See Oedematous. 

They arifc chiefly on the Fundament, the Neck of the Womb, 
the Prepurium, and even the Mouth; in which laft Cafe the Pa- 
tient is not able to (peak, chew, or the like. 

They are fometimes moift, and of a cancerous Nature, eating 
deep, and difficult of Cure; but are more commonly of a leis 
malignant tendency, being the Conieqnences of a Diarrhoea, Dy- 
fenterys or the like. See Tumor, Ulcer, &c. 

RHAGOIDE3, in Anatomy, the fecond Coat, or Tunic of 
the Eye; more ufually calfd the Uvea. See Uvea. 

It has its Name Rhagoid's as refembling a Grape-ftone. 

In this is the Hole calPd the Pupil. See Pupil. 

RHAPONTICUM, a medicinal Root, in form re- 
fembling Rhubarb ; and nearly of the fame Virtues. — 'Tis 
frequently mix'd with Rhubarb by thofe who fend that Drug 
into Europe : They are df&ngutffi'd by this, that the Rhubarb is 
ufually in roundiih Pieces, the internal Stresks or Lines whereof 
run tranfverfe : And Rhaponticum in longifh Pieces, having its 
Streaks running length-wife. — Belides, that Rhaponticum chew'd inv 
the Mouth, leaves a Vifcidiry behind it, which Rhubarb does not. 
See Rhubarb. 

The fcarcity of the Rhaponticum of the Levant, occafions the 
Mountain Rhaponticum, or Monk's Rhubarb, to be frequently fub- 
ftituted for it, which is a wild H\po\apatbum.~ -They are diftin- 
guifh'd by this, that the former is yellow without, and reddifh 
within; but the latter blackifh without and yellow within. 

Dr. ^uincy, however, confounds the two, when he fays, the 
Rhaponticum grows plentifully in England; and that 'tis only u- 
fed as an Alterative, and does not come up to a Cathartic. 

'Tis certain, what now obtains in the Shops, under the Name 
of Rhaponticum, is no other than the Mountain Rbapontic, or 
Monk's Rhubarb,- and is much inferior in Virtue to the Rhapon- 
ticum Verum. 

The Rhaponticum was thus call'd, 5-. d. Root diPontus; be- 
caufe chiefly produced in the Country of Pontus, in Afa. 

RHAPSODI, Rhapsodists, in Antiquity, Perfona who made 
a Bufinefs of finging Pieces of Homer's Poems. 

Cuper informs us, that the Rhapfodj were cloath'd in red when 
they fung the Iliad ; and in blue when they fung the Odyflee. 

They p-rform'd on the Theatres ; and iometimes for Prizes, 
in Contefts of Poetry, Singing, <&c. 

After the two Amagonifts had finiOied their Parts, the two 
Pieces, or Papers they were wrote in, were joined together again* 
whence the Name, viz. from p'wiw, fio, I join together; and 
ah, Ode, Song. 

But there muit have been other Rhapfidi of more Antiquity 
than thefe; People who compoled Heroic Poems, or Pieces in 
Praifeof Heroes and Great Men, and fung their own Compositions 
from Town to Town for a Livelihood: Of which PrOfeffioa 
was Homer himfelf. 

Hence, fome Criticks inifead of the former Derivation, fetch 
Rhapfodif from p'a^&AAjw, to fmg with a Lawrel Rod in the 
Hand, which it feems was the Badge of the Primitive Rhap- 
fodi. ' r 

Philochorus, again, derives the Word from pV&rw u^ } to pro- 
cure Pieces of Poetry to be compofed, as if they were not the Au- 
thors of the Poems they fung. This Opinion, to which Scaliger 
inclines, reduces thefe Rhapfodi to the firft Kind.— In effect, 'tis 
probable that they were all of the fame Clafi, whatever Diftin- 
ction fome Authors may Imagine; and that their Bufinefs was to 
fing or rehearle Poems, either of their own, or other People's 
Compofition, as might belt ferve their Purpofe, the getting of a 
Penny. So that we don't apprehend it any Injury to them, to fee 
them on the Foot of our Ballad-fingers ; many of whom, no 
doubt, Pen their own Dicties. After Homer's Time, 'tis no won- 
der they confined themfelves altogether to his Pieces, for which 
the People had the utmofi; Veneration : Nor is it furprizing they 
fhould (erect Stages, &c. and Difputc the Point of Recitation 
in Fairs and Markets. 

RHAPSODOMANCY, an antient Kind of Divination per- 
formed by pitching on a Paifage of a Poet at hazard, and reck- 
oning on it as a Prediction of what was to befall. See Divi- 
nation and Chance. 

There were various Methods cf practicing Rhapfodomancy^. 
—Sometimes they wrote feveral Verfes or Sentences of a Poet, 
on fo many Pieces of Wood, Paper, or the like ; fho'ok them 
together in an Urn, and drew out one* which was accounted the Lot. 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes they call Dice on a Table, whereon Verfes were 
wrote ; and that whereon the Dye lodg'd, contain'd the Pre- 
diction. 

A third Manner was by opening a Book, and pitching on 
fome Verfe, at firlt Sight. This Method they particularly called 
the Sonet Prainejlinx ; and, afterwards, according to the Poet 
thus made ufe of, Sorter Homericai,Sortes Virgiliana!,ckc. SeeSoRTES. 

RHAPSODY, in Antiquity, a Difcourfe in Verfe, fung or 
rehearfed by a Rhapfodift. See Rhapsodi. 

Others will have Rhapfidy properly to (ignify a Colleaion of 
Verfes, efpecially thofe of Horner; which having been a long 
rime difperfed in Pieces and Fragments, were at length by Pifi- 
tratus's Order, digefted into Books, call'd Rhapfodies : From the 
Greek pwT», fuo, I few; and *h, Verie, Song. 

Hence, among the Moderns, Rhapfidy is ufcd for an Affem- 
Mage of Paffages, Thoughts, and Authorities, raked together from 
divers Authors, to compofe fome new Piece— Lipfius's Politicks 
make fuch a Rhapfidy, wherein there is nothing ot the Author's 
own, but Conjunctions and Particles. 

RHETORICIANS, a Seel of Hereticks in Egypt, denomi- 
nated from their Leader Rhetorius. 

The diftinguiming Doflrine of this Herefiarch, as reprefented 
by Fhilajlrius, was, that h I approved of all the Herefies before him ; 
and taught that they were all in the right. What Philaftrius 
mentions of him appears fo abfurd and ridiculous that St. JLu- 
giipn, Hares, j. could not perfuade himfelf it was true. 

RHETORIC, Rhetorica, the Art of fpeaking copioufly 
on any Subjefl, with all the Advantages of Beauty and Force. 
See Speaking. 

My Lord Bacon defines Rhetoric, very PhilofoDhically, the Art 
of applying and addreiling the Dictates of Reafon to the Fancy, 
and of recommending them there, fo as to affea the Will and 
Dedres.— The End of Rhetoric, the fame Author obferves, is to 
fid the Imagination with Ideas and Images which may afiill Na- 
ture, without oppretling it. 

Vojfius defines Rhetoric the Faculty of difcovering what every 
Subject affords of ufe for Perfualion. — Hence, as every Author 
muft invent Arguments to make his Subject prevail; diffofc thole 
Arguments thus found out in their proper Places; and give them 
the Embcllilhments of Language proper to the Subject; and, if 
his Difcouri'e be to be delivered in Publick, utter them with that 
Decency and Force which may ftrike the Reader : Rhetoric be- 
comes divided into four Parts, Invention, Difpoftion, Elocution, 
and Pronunciation; each whereof fee under its proper Head, In- 
vention, Disposition, Elocution, and Pronuntia- 
tion. 

_ The Word is form'd from the Greek e\m, dim, I fpeak; whence 
<>rc"ep, Speaker, Orator, and perigttai. 

Rhetoric and Oratory differ from each other as the Theory from 
the Praflice; the Rhetorician being he who prefcribes the Rules 
of Eloquence; and the Orator he who ufes them to Advantage; 
and (peaks Elegantly, &c— Ordinarily, however, the two are 
ufcd indifferently for each other. See Oratory. 

RHEUM, a thin fcrous Humour, occafionally oozing out 
of the Glands about the Mouth and Throat. See Humour. 

A Fluxion of Rheum, ufually happening after taking Cold, oc- 
calions Excoriations and Inflamations of the Fauces, Lungs, drc. 
SccTluxion and Defluxion. 

Rheum is alio ufed for a Catarrh, or a Defluxion of fuch Hu- 
mours on the Trachea, and the neighbouring Parts ; occafioning 
a Coughing, Spitting, Hoarfenefs, Running at the Nofe. See 
Catarrh, Cough, Hoarseness, &c. 

The Rheum is not caus'd by a Pituita falling from the Brain 
on thefe Parrs, as the Antients imagined, there being no Paflage 
from the Brain thither; but from a thin, fharp, ferous Humour, 
oozing out of the Extremities of the Glands of thefe Parts. 

The moll ordinary Occafion of Rheums, is external Cold; ef- 
pecially the being expofed to it when the Body is much heated. 
—And hence the Diforder it felf is popularly call'd a Cold. See 
Cold. 

Rheums falling on the Breaft, Lungs, &c. are dangerous ; others, 
not very violent, ferve to clear the Head, drc The ufual Re- 
medies are Aftringents, Agglutinants, and Abforbents. See 
Astringent, &c. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, (tu, fuo, I flow. 

RHEUMATISM, in Medicine, a painful Diforder felt in va- 
rious Parts of the externa! Body, accompanied with Heavinefs, 
Difficulty of Motion, and frequently a Fever. 

Or, a Rheumatifm is a Pain ufually wandering, but fometimes 
fix'd in rhe mufcular and membranous Parts of the Body ; hap- 
pening chiefly in Autumn. 

The proper Scat of the Rheumatifm is fuppofed to be in the 
Mcmbrana Communis of the Mufcles; which it renders rigid 
and unfir for Motion without great Pain. See Membrane. 

This Difeafe is either univerfal or particular. — Universal Rheu- 
matifm is that which attacks all the Parts of the Body, even the 
internal ones. 

Particular Rheumatifm is that which is confined to particular 
Parts : In which Cafe the Pains are ufually eratic, palling from 
one Side to another; but fometimes fix'd, call'd alfo a windy and 
fcoibutic Rhtmnatifm. 



The Rheumatifm bears a great Analogy to the Gout; whence 
fome call it the univerfal Gout.-Thc Difference between them 
conhfts in this, that the Rheumatifm attacks not only the Joints, as 
the Gout does, but alio the Mufcles and Membranes between 
tne Joints. See Gout. 

A Fit of the Rheumatifm is frequently preceded by a Fever of 
two or three Days; and fometimes by a Shivering,— The At- 
tack happens in various Parts or the Body, as the Hands, Arms, 
Thighs, Legs, Feet, &c. a Rednefs, Swelling, and Lameuefs of- 
ten iiicceeding. 

The Pain fometimes fixing on the Loins, and reaching as far 
as the Os Sacrum; the Diforder is call'd Lumbago ; and bears a near 
refemblance to the Nephritis; being only diftinguifhable therefrom 
by this, that the latter is artended with a Vomiting, which the 
former is not. 

The Rheumatifm is fuppofed to arife from a fharp ferous Hu- 
mour thrown on the fenlible Parts, and occafioning a Pain by 
its Vefication— Dr. gtiincy (ays, it proceeds from the fame Caufe, 
as that whereby the mucilaginous Glands become ftifr and gritty 
in the Gout. See Gout. 

Dr. Mujlrave takes it to be occafioned by a fharp alcaline 
Salt, rather than an acid one; from this Confideration, that the 
Urine ot Rheumatic People does not afford above a thirtieth Part 
of the Alcaline Salt found in that of healthful People. 

Hence, he conjectures, that the Salt is retain'd in the Blood, 
implicated and embarrais'd in the Pituita; by which means it 
forms a Vifcidity which occahonsall the Pains and Tumours of 
the Rheumatifm. 

The expoling of the Body too ftiddenly to the cold Air, after 
having heated it to a great Degree ; is the moft uluai remote Caufe. 
—The Cure is by Evacuation, chiefly, according to Sydenham, 
by repeated Phlebotomy, with a plentiful Uk of Volatiles and 
Diluters. 

Schmitzius recommends Sudorificks; and Mufgrave, Cathar- 
ticks, and Emeticks. 

It ufually proves a tedious, lading Difeafe ; holding forfeveral 
Months, fometimes Years; not continually but by Parox- 
ifms. 

In aged Perfons, and thofe of weak Conftitutions, and de- 
cay'd Vifcera, it fometimes feizes the Head. 

RHEXIS, or Rbegma, among Occuliils, a Rupture of the 
Cornea of the Eye. See Cornea. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek f'«|«, rupture, of (fytofim, 
frango, I break. 

RHIME, Rime, or Rhyme, in Poetry. See Rhymb. 

RHINK-Land-Rod, in Fortification, &c, a Meafure of ten 
Foot, call'd alfo Decempeda, &c. See Measure, Foot, and 
Decempeda. 

RHINE-Grvm?, in Germany, a Count Palatine of the Rhine. 
See Grave and Palatine. 

RHODIUM Lignum, Rhodian-Wood. See Aspalathum. 

RHODON, in Pharmacy, from ;•'*», Rofa; a Name given 
to fome Compositions wherein the Rofe is the chief Ingredient ; 
as Diarrhodon. See Diarrhodon, &c. 

Hence alfo Rhodofeccharmn, q.d. Sugar of Rofis.gcc. SeeRosE. 

RHOMBOIDES, in Geometry, a quadrilateral Figure, whofe 
Sides and Angles are unequal ; but the oppofite ones equal. See 
Figure. 

Or, Rhomboides is a quadrilateral Figure, whofe oppofite Sides 
and Angles are equal ; but is neither equilateral nor equiangular. 

Such is the Figure NOPQ_, {Tab. Geometry, Fig. 24..J 

For the Method of rinding the Area ot a Rhomboides, fee 
Rhombus. 

Rhomboides, in Anatomy, a Mufcle, thus called from its Fi- 
gure. See Muscle. 

It lies under the Cucullaris, and arifes from the two inferior 
Spines of the Neck, and four fuperior of the Back ; and is in- 
ferred flefhy into the whole Brain of the Scapula, which it draws 
backwards, and a little upwards. 

RHOMBUS, in Geometry, an obliquangular Parallelogram ; 
or a quadrilateral Figure, whofe Sides are equal and parallel; but 
the Angles unequal, two of the oppofite ones being obtufe, the 
other two acute. See Figure. 

Such is the Figure ABCD, Tab. Geometry, Fig. 83. 

To find the Area of a Rhombus, or Rhomboides.— Upon CD, 
which is here affumed as a Bale, let fall a perpendicular AE • 
which will be the Altitude of the Parallelogram : Multiply the 
Bafe by the Altitude, the Product is the Area. 

Thus, if CD be = 455, and ADE = 234; the Area will 
be found 106704. 

For it is demonftrated that an oblique angular Parallelogram is 
equal to a Rectangle upon the fame Bafe CD, and of the fame 
Altitude CE. (See Parallelogram.) But the Area of a 
Reflangle is equal to the Faflum of the Bafe into the Altitude. 
Therefore rhe Area of an obliquangular Triangle is equal to the 
fame. See Rectangle. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek p'«'/w£os, of e^i», to in- 
compafs. 

Rhombus, among Surgeons, is a fort of Bandage of a Rhom- 
boidal Figure. See Bandage. 

RHOPALIC Verfes, among the Antients, a kind of Verfes 
11 B which 
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■which began with Monofyllables, and were continued in Words 
growing gradually longer and longer to the laft, which was the 
longeft of all. See Verse. 

They had their Name from the Greek £«r«Ai», a Club, which, 
like them begins with a {lender tip, and grows bigger and bigger 
to the Head— Such is that Verfe of Homer, 

And this Latin one, 

SpesDeus aterna eft flat ionis Conciliator. 

RHOPOGRAPHI, in Antiquity, a Name given to certain 
Painters, who confined themlelvea to low Subjects; fuch as Ani- 
mals, Plants, Landskips, &c. 

The Title was alfo given to fuch as cut Figures of Men, &c. 
in Box., Phileria, Yew, &c. in Gardens. 

The Word isform'd from the Greek feTe$, Toys, or odd Ware, 
and ygeupwj 1 write, I paint. 

RHUBARB, a medicinal Root, large, compact, and heavy; 
yellow without, of a Nutmeg Colour within ; an aftringent, bit- 
teriih Tafte; and an agreeable, aromatic Smell; Of great ufe in 
Medicine, as a Purgative. See Root and Purgative. 

Confidering the mighty Ufe of this Drug, 'tis iurprizing we 
fhould know Co little of the Place where the Plant grows that 
produces it. — Some fry it comes from the Kingdom of Routan, 
in the Extremities of India', others, that 'tis found in the Pro- 
vinces of Xmji and Suchen in China. Others will have it only 
grow in Perfia; and others on the Confines of Mufcovy; deriving 
its Name from Rha, the River among us calTd Volga, and Bar- 
barum, q. d. Root found by the Barbarians on the River Rba. 

Rhubarb, in Lathi, Rhabarbarum Officmarwu, was not known 
of the Antients; and their Rhaponticum, which indeed refembles 
it, is not the real Rhubarb. See Rhaponticum. 

Good Rhubarb fteep'd in Water gives it a Saffron Colour; 
and when broke, looks bright, with fomewhat of a Vermillion 
Caft. — Some Druggifts have the Art of renewing their old 
Roots, by giving them a yeliow hue ; but the Cheat is eatily known 
by handling them; the Powder wherewith they colour them 
{ticking to the Fingers. 

Rhubarb is efteemed an excellent Cathartic ; proper for a Diar- 
rhsea, to fortify the Stomach, and to create an Appetite. 

M. Boulduc informs us, in the Memoirs of the Trench Academy, 
that he drew Extracts fromj Rhubarb both with Water and Spirit 
of Wine,* but the purgative Virtue, he fays, was much more vi- 
fible in the former than the latter; which fhews that it confifts 
more in a Salt than an Oil.— He observes, however, that Rhu- 
barb taken in Subftance, has a ftiil better effect ; and adds, that 
of all the Operations he could make with it, none gave any 
Credit to the common Opinion, which afcribes an aftringent 
Quality to it. 

Monks Rhubarb. See Rhaponticum. 

White Rhubarb. See Mechoacan. 

RHUMB, or Rumb, or Rum, Rhombus, in Navigation, a 
vertical Circle, of any given Place; or the Interferon of a Part 
of fuch a Circle with the Horizon. See Vertical. 

Rhumbs therefore coincide with Points of the World, or of the 
Horizon. See Point and Horizon. 

And hence the Mariners diftinguifh the Rhumbs by the fame 
Names as the Points, and Winds. See Wind. 

They ufually reckon 32 Rhumbs ; which are reprefented by 
the 32 Lines in the Rofe, or Card of the Compafs. See Com- 
pass. 

Aubin defines a Rhumb by a Line on the terreftrial Globe, 
Sea-Compafs, or Sea-Chart, reprefenting one of the 32 Winds 
which ferve to conduct a VelTel.— So that the Rhumb a Vcfiel 
purfucs is conceiv'd as its Route or Courfe. See Course. 

Rhumbs are divided, and fubdivided like Points. — Thus, the 
•whole Rhumb anfwers to the Cardinal Point.— The half Rhumb, to 
acollaferalPoinr, or makes an Angle of 45 ° Degrees with the for- 
mer. — The Quarter Rhumb makes an Angle of 22 30 7 there- 
with.— And the half-quarter Rhumb makes an Angle of n Q 15'. 
See Cardinal, Collateral, Quarter, &c. 

A Table of the Rhumbs, or Points, and their Diflances from 
the Meridian, fee under the Article Wind. 

Rhumb-Line, or Loxwdromia, in Navigation, is the Line 
which a Ship keeping in the fame collateral Point or Rhumb, de- 
fcribes, throughout its whole Courfe. See Loxodromia. 

The great Property of the Rhumb Line, or Loxodromia, and 
that from which fome Authors define it, is, that it cuts all the 
Meridians under the fame Angle. See Meridian. 

This Angle is call'd the Angle of the Rhumb, or Loxodromic 
Angle. See Angle. 

The Angle which the Rhumb Line makes with any Parallel to 
the Equator is call'd the Complement of the Rhumb. See Com- 
plement. 

Nature and Origin of the Rhumb-Lines. 

An Idea of the Origin and Properties of the Rhumb-Line, the 

great Foundation of Navigation, may be conceived thus,— A 



Veffel beginning its Courfe, the Wind wherewith it is driven 
makes a certain Angle with the Meridian of the Place; and as 'tis 
fuppofed the VelTel runs exactly in the Direction of the Wind, 
it makes the fame Angle with the Meridian which the Wind 
makes. 

Suppofing, then, the Wind to continue the fame, as each 
Point or lnilant of the Progref, may be efteem'd the Be- 
ginning,- the Veffel always makes the lam:: Angle with the Me- 
ridian of the Place where it is each Moment, or in each Point 
of its Courfe, which the Wind makes. 

Now, a Wind, e. gr. that is North-Ea£t, and which of Con- 
fequence makes an Angle of 45 °, with the Meridian, is equally 
North-Eaft wherever.it blows; and makes the fame Angle of 
45 with all the Meridians it meets.— A Veffel therefore driven 
by the fame Wind, always makes the fame Angle with all the 
Meridians it meets withal on the Surface of the Earth. 

If the VelTel fail North and South, it makes an Angle infi- 
nitely acute with the Meridian, i. e. 'tis parallel to it, or rather 
fails in it.— If it run Eaft and Welt, it cuts all the Meridians at 
right Angles. 

In the nrft Cafe it defcribes a great Circle; in the fecond, 
either a great Circle, sws. the Equator, or a Parallel to ic— If 
its Couric be between the two, it does no: then defcribe a Cir- 
cle ; fince a Circle drawn in fuch a manner would cut all the 
Meridians at unequal Angles, which the Veflel cannot do. 

It defcribes, therefore, another Curve, the effential Property 
whereof is, that it cuts all the A'leridians under the fame Angle. 
—This Curve is what we call the Loxodromic Curve, Rhumb-Line, 
or Loxodromy. See Curve . 

s Tis a kind of Spiral, which, likethe Logarithmic Spiral, makes 

an Infinity of Circumvolutions without ever arriving at a certain 
Point to which it ftill tends, and towards which it approaches e- 
very ftep. See Spiral. 

This afymptotic Point of the Rhumb-Line is the Pole ; to 
which were it poflibie for it to arrive, it would rind all the Meri- 
dians conjoin'd, and be loft in them. See Pole. 

The- Courfe of a Velfel, then, except in the two firft Cafes, 
is always a Rhumb-Line; which Line is the Hypotheiuife of a 
Redhngle-Tri angle, whole two other Sides are the Ships Way 
or Diftance run in Longitude and Latitude. Now the Latitude is 
ufually had by Observation, (See Latitude,);; and the Angle of 
the Rhumb, with one or other of the two Sides, by the Com- 
pais. See Compass. 

All therefore that is required by Calculation in Sailing, is the 
Value of the length of the Rhumb-Line, or Ships Courle. See 
Course. 

But as fuch Curve Line would prove very perplexing in the 
Calculation; it was neceffary to have the Ships Way in a right 
Line; which right Line however muff, have the effential Proper- 
ty of the Curve Line, to, to cut all the Meridians at right An- 
gles — The Method of c feeling which fee under the Article Chart 
and Mercator. 

. If PA, PF, PG, &c {Tab. Na-i-igation, Frg. 19.) be fuppofed 
Meridians, AI the Equator, and AE another great Circle of the 
Sphere ; AO will represent a Rhuwb-Lhie, the Angles whereof 
with the fevera! Meridians, being leis than thofe of rhe great 
Circle; it follows, that the Rhumb js not a great Circle of the 
Sphere—If a Ship therefore be at firft directed towards E, and 
conftantly perfift in the fame Rhumb, it will never arrive at the 
Place E, but at the Place O which is further from the 
Equator. 

Hence, as on the Surface of a Sphere, the fhorteft Way be- 
tween A and O is an Arch of a great Circle between A and O; 
the Rhumb-Line is not the morteic Way, or Icaft Diftance from 
one Place to another. See Circle, Sphere, Distanxe, 

\ 

Application of Rhumb-Lines in Navigation. 

i°. If the Meridians PA, PC, PD, &c. be not very far a- 
part, the Rhumb-Line AIHG is divided by the equidiftanr Paral- 
lels BI, KH, FG, &c. into equal Parts. 

Hence, i°. the Pans of the Rhumb AI, and AG, are as the 
Latitudes AL and AN of the Places I and G.— 2 . Since the 
Arches AB, IK, HF, are equal in Magnitude, and therefore un- 
equal in Number of Degrees; the Sum of the Arches, call'd 
the Latus Mecofynamhum, or Mihs of Longitude, is not equal to 
the Difference of Longitude AB of the Places A and G- See 
Mecodynamicum. 

2 . The Length of the Rhumb-Line AG is to the Change or 
Difference of Latitude GD, in the fame Ratio, as the whole Sine 
to the Co-fine of the Angle of the Rhumb, 

Hence, i°. the Rhumb fail'd on being given, together with the 
Difference or Change of Latitude, tura'd into Miles; the length of 
the Rhumb-Line, or the Diftance from the Place A to the Place G 
upon the fame Rhumb, is had by the Rule of Three. — 2 . The 
"Rhumb being given, together with the Quantity of the Ship's 
Way on the fame Rhumb, \. e. the length of the Rhumb AG; 
the Difference of Latitude DG, is had by the Rule of Three, in 
Miles to be converted into Degrees of a great Circle.— 3 °. The 
Difference of Latitude DG being given in Miles; as alfo the 
Length of the Rhumb-Line AG ; the Angle of the Rhumb, and 
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confequently thzRbumb fail'd on is had by the Rule of Three. — 4°. 
Since the Coline is to the whole Sine as the whole Sine to the Se- 
cant ; the Difference of Latitude GD, is to the Length of the 
Rhumb-Line AG, as the whole Sine to theSecant of the Angle of 
the Rhumb. 

3 . The Length of the Rhumb-Line, or of the Ship's Way in 
the fame Rhumb AG, is to the Latus Mecodptamkum, or Mecodina- 
inic Side AB-f IK-f HF, as the whole Sine to the Sine of the 
Lexodromic Angle GAP. 

Hence, i p . The Rhumb, or Angle of the Rhumb, being given, 
as alio the Ship's Way in the fame Rhumb-Line AGrj the Meco- 
dynamc Side is bad by the Rule of Three, in Miles ; i. e. in the 
lame Meafure wherein the Length of the Rhumb is given. — 2°. In 
like manner, the Mecodynamic Side AB-f-lK-J-HF being given; 
as alfo the Rhumb Line, or Ships Way AG ; the Rhumb fail'd in 
is found by the Rule of Three. 

4 . The Change of Latitude GD, is to the Mecodynamic Side 
AB-f-iK-fHF; as the whole Sine, to the Tangent of the Loxo- 
^m.- Angle PAG or AIB. 

Hence, the Rhumb, or Lexodromic Angle PAG, and the change 
of Latitude CD, being given ; the Mecodynamic Side is found by 
the Rule of Thiee. 

5". The MecoAynamfcSi&e AB-j-IK-fHF is a mean Proporti- 
onal between the Aggregate of the Rhumb AG, and the Change 
ot Latitude GD and their Difference. 

Hence, the Change of Latitude GD, and the Rhumb-Line 
AG, being given in Miles; the Mecodynamic Side is found in the 
fameMealure. 

6". The Mecodynamic Sid: AE+IK -f-HF being given ; to find the 
Longitude AD. 

Multiply the Change or Difference of Latitude GD by fix, 
which reduces it into parts, of ten Minutes each : Divide the 
Product, by the Mecodynamic Side; the Quotient gives the Miles 
of Longitude anfwering to the Difference ot Latitude in ten Mi- 
nutes. Reduce thefe Miles of Longitude in each Parallel into 
Differences of Longitude, from a Loxodnmic Table. The 
Sum of thefe is the Longitude required. See Longitude. 

7 . If a Ship fail on a North or South Rhumb, it defcribes a 
Meridian; if on an Eaft or Weil Rhumb, it defcribes either the 
Equinoctial, or a Parallel thereto. See Sailing. 

8" To find the Rhumb between tvjo Places, by Calculation, or 
Geometrically. We have two Canons, or Proportions : The firft, 
—As the Radius, is to the Co-fine of the middle Latitude;- fo is 
the Difference of Longitude to the whole Departure from the 
Meridian, in the Courfe between the two Places propofed. 

The fecond,— As the Radius is to the half Sum of the Co- 
fines of both Latitudes ; or (rather for Geometrical Schemes) as 
the Diameter, is to the Sum of the Co-fines of both Latitudes; 
fo is the Difference of Longitude, to the Departute from the 
Meridian. 

For en Example of the former Proportion.— Let the Rhumb 
be required between Cape Finifier, Latitude 43°, Longitude 7° 
20'; and St. Nicholas Ijle, Latitude 38', Longitude 352 . The 
middle Latitude is 40" 30', the Complement 49" Degrees 30'; 
and the Difference of Longitude 15" 20'. Out of thefe leffer 
equal Parts, prick down 15" from C to L, (Fig. 20.) and de- 
fcribe the Arch BD with <5o° of the Chords, and make it equal 
to 40 30', and draw CD continued farther to A.— From L 
take the nearcft Diftance to AC which is equal to LM, and 
make it one Leg of a Right-angled Triangle ; make the other 
Leg the Difference of Latitude 5 , which prick from the equal 
Parts from L to F.— Then, the extent MF meafured on the faid 
Parts, ihews the Diftance to be >3° 24'; which, allowing 20 
Leagues to a Degree, is almoft 2(58 Leagues.— Then, with the 
Radius CB letting one Foot at M, crofs the Rhumb Triangle at 
GH ; which extent meafurbd on the greater Chord is almoit 22°, 
the Complement whereof is 68° ; and fo much is the Rhumb 
from the Meridian between the two Places, amounting to 6 
Points, and upwards of 80 Minutes. 

For an Iultance of the latter Proportion.— Let it be required 
to find the Rhumb and Diftance between the Lizard and Bermu- 
das. 1 he Lititude of the Lizard being 56°, and that of Ber- 
mudas 32°, 20', or 32", 41 Centefms, and their Difference of 
Longitude, 55" Degrees; draw the Lines AC and CD (Fig. 
21.J at Right Angles, and with 60" of the leffer Chords defcribe 
the Quadrant HI, and prick the Radius from I to D ; fo is CD 
the Diameter; then count both Latitudes iron) H to F and G, 
the nearer! Diftance from F to CI, is the Co-line of Bermudas 
Latitude, which prick from C to E: Again, the neareft Diftance 
from G to CI, is the Co-fine of the Lizard's Latitude, which 
place from Cro S, fo is CS the Sum of both Co-lines; draw 
DS, and prick down 55 Degrees, the Difference of Longitude 
from C to V, out of the grcateft equal Parts, and draw VB Pa- 
rallel to DS, fo is CB the Departute from the Meridian in the 
Courfe between both Places.— Making that, therefore, one Leg 
of a Right-angled Triangle, prick down 17°, 59 Centefms, the 
Difference of Latitude between thofe Places, out of the fame e- 
quol Parts from C to L, and draw BL._ This reprefents the 
Courfe and Diftance between the LfeWand Bermudas; and the 
extent LB meafured on the fame equal Parts, fliews the Diftance 
to be 44°, 3 1 Centefms, which allowing 20 Leagues to a Degree, 
is 886 Leagues. & 5 



Then, to find the Courfe.-With 60° of the Chotds, fating 
one Foot in L, with the other make Marks at Y and Z; then 
the Extent ZY, meafured on the Chords, (hews the Rhumb to be 
66 , 37 Minutes from the Meriuian. This Proportion in the 
prefent Example, holds very juft, according to Mercator's Chart; 
whereas the former Proportion, by the middle Latitude, would 
have given the Rhumb 6 7 °, 2', from the Meridian, and the Di- 
ftance 902 Leagues. 

Again, making CA equal to CV, a Line joining LA would be 
the Courfe and Diftance according to the fame Longitudes] and 
Latitudes laid down on the Plain Chart; whereby the Courfe 
fhould be 72 Degrees 17 Minutes from the Meridian, and the 
Diftance 1155 Leagues. See Sailing, Chart, &c. 

RHTAS, in Medicine, a Diminution or Confumption of the 
Caruncula Lachrymalis, fituate in the great Canthus or Angle of 
the Eye. See Caruncula. 

The Rhyas is ufed in oppofition to the Encanthis, which is an 
excelHve Augmentation of the fame Caruncle. See Encan- 
this. 

The Caufe of the Rhyas is a fharp Humour falling on this 
Part ; and gnawing and confuming it by Degrees ; though it is 
rometimes alfo pioduced by the too great Ufe of Cathereticks in 
the Fifcula Laclirpnalis —It is cured by Incarnatives. 

The Word is form'd from the Greet p«t, to Sow. 

RHYME, Rhlme, Ryme, or Rime, in Poetty, &c. the fi- 
milar Sound, or Cadence and Termination of two Words which 
end two Verfes, &c. See Verse. 

Or Rhyme is a Similitude of Sound between the lift Syllable or 
Syllables of one Verfe, and the laft Syllable or Syllables of a Verfe 
fuccecding either immediatiy or at the Diftance of two or three 
Lines. 

Rhyme is a modern Invention, the Product of a Gothici Age : 
Milton calls it the Modem Bondage. Yet fome Authors will have 
it, the Englijb. French, Sec. borrow rheir Rhyme from the Greeks 
and Latins. — The Greek Orators, fay they, who endeavour'd to 
tickle the Ears of the People, affeacd a certain Cadence of Pe- 
riods, ending in a Confbnance, and cail'd th.m i/Mtir&ttmt. The 
Latins, who imitated them, cail'd thefe meafur'd Phrales, fimili- 
ter d'fmentia. 

This Affectation increas'd as the Latin Tongue declin'd; fothat 
in the later Latin Writers, fcarce any tiling is more common 
than rhyming Periods. 

The French, and from them the Exglifj, &c. retain'al this Ca- 
dence of Rhyme, which feem'd to them mote pretty, and even 
more agreeable than the meafured Verfes of the Greek and 
Roman Poets.— This kind of latin Poetry in Rhyme was much 
in Vogue in the Xllth Century ; and the Verfes thus running were 
call d leonine Verfes ; for what Reafon Cambden owns he does not 
know ; (for a Lions-Tail, fays he, does not anfwer to the mid- 
dle Parts as thefe Verfes do) but doubtlefs they had their Name, 
from a Canon cail'd Leminus, who firft comp~ftd them with 
Succefs, and of whom we have feveral Pieces remaining, ad- 
drefs'd to Pope Adrian IV. and Alexander III. See Leonine 
Verfes. 

Cambden has given us a Collection of Latin Rhymes of our an- 
tient Engliib Writers; among whom Walter de Mapes Archdea- 
con of Oxford, in the Time of" King Henry II. makes a princi- 
pal Figure : Efpccially for two Pieces, the one in Praife of Wine, 
beginning, 

Mihi eft prcpofittim in Totem* mori, 
Vmum fit appofitxm morientis ori; 
Ut dicant, cum Venerint, Angelorum Chori, 
Deus fit propitius huic potatori. 

The other aga'».,ft the Pope, for forbidding the Cler,:y their 
Wives; beginning, 

Frificiani Regula pe-R^s cafifatur, 
Sacerdos per hie & haic ,//w d-ciir/atur ; 
Sed per flic folummodo, nu>« a rticulatur, 
Cum per Nofirum prmjulem ha* amo-ccatur. 

Since the Reftoration of Learning "1, tne 16th Century, At- 
tempts have made to banifh Rhyme out ot tne modern Poetrv 
and to fettle the Englijb and French Verfes on j, e footin" of the 
antient Greek and Latin ones; by fixing the Quannj cS f t| ie s y i_ 
lables, and tiufting wholly to thofe, and the Nurab^ or f4 ea _ 
fure. See Quantity, Numbers, e?r. 

This, Milton has done with great Succefs, in his Farad^Lr.ff, 
and other Pieces; and after htm Philips, Addifon, and fome otiiv s> 
' — Verfes of this Kind we call Blank Verfes. See Blank. 

The French have attempted the fame, but not with the fame 
Succefs. — Jodelet made the firft Eflay ; and after him Pafauier; 
but they fail'd. Pa/Jerat and Rapin follow'd them, and fail'd like 
them. Their Hexameter and Sapphic Verfes were neither imi- 
tated nor approved ; and the Cadence of Rhyme was prefer'd to 
Quantity, or to long and fhort Syllables. Des Partes likewife 
made fome Effays of Verfes conftructed of long and fhort Verfes 
without Rhyme, but the Attempt only ferv'd to convince the 
World that this Kind of Meafure is inconfiiter.r with the Genius 
of the French Tongue. 

To 
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To fucceed in fuch kind of Verfes there muft be a Liberty of 
Varying the Arrangement of the Words, or of changing their Situa- 
tion as may beft iuit the Occafions of the Poet; of making the 
Subftantive either go before, or follow after the Verb* astheVerfe 
requires, e^c. Nownoneof the modern Tongues admitof fuch 
an arbitrary Situation of the Words, equally with the Antient; 
yet none more than the Englifb, nor lefs than the French. See 
Construction. 

Rhymes are either fmgle, ox double, or treble j but the two laft 
are now difufed. 

Single Rhymes are divided into perfect or whole Rhymes ; and 
imperfect or half Rhymes. 

A whole or perfetJ Rhyme is where there is a Similitude of 
Sound, without any Difference; or where a thorough Identity of 
Sound appears in the Pronunciation of the two Syllables, not- 
withftandmg that there may be fome Difference in the Ortho- 
graphy. 

An imperfetl or half Rhyme is where there is a Similitude with 
a Difference, either in refpecT; of the Pronunciation or the Or- 
thography; but chiefly the former. 

In the time of S. Louis, the French began to be more exact 
in their Verification ; and to diftinguifh their Rhymes into Maf- 
culine and Feminine ; and to obferve a regular Mixture of the two, 
in their Verfes. 

The Invention of this Mixture is ufually attributed to Marot; 
however 'twas Ronfard who firft practiced it with Succefs. — The 
Feminine Rhyme is that where the laft Syllable of the Rhyme ends 
with an e MuteorQuiefcent: As in Dove, Belle, dcc.~~Mafiuline 
Rhymes arc thofe of all other Words. Menage obferves that 
Mafculine Rhymes clofe the Periods better : But that Ferainines, 
being the fofrer and more languifhing, end more agreeably, efpe- 
cially 'in mournful Subjects. 

They alio diftinguifh further between rich Rhymes, which are 
thofe where the two Words terminate alike, through the whole 
two laft Syllables, zsyquabble and rabble, &cc. — Plain Rhymes are 
thofe where the two rhyming Verfes fucceed immediately to each 
other. — Crufs Rhymes, thofe where the Verfes are fo difpofed as 
that the firft rhymes with the third, and the fecond with the 
fourth, &c. 

They alio diftinguifli Normand Rhymes, Parifian Rhymes, Equi- 
vocal Rhymes-, &c. 

RHYPTICKS, or Rypticks 3 Rhyptica, in Medicine. See 
Rtpticks. 

RHYTHM, Rhythmus, in Mufick, the Variety in the 
Movements, as to the quicknefs or flownefs, length and fhort- 
nefs of the Notes. See Note. 

Or, the Rhythmus may be defined more generally, the Pro- 
portion which the Parts of a Motion have to each other. See 
Rhythmica. 

Arifiides among the antient Muficians,applies the WordRhythmus 
three Ways ; viz. either to immoveable Bodies, when their Parts are 
rightly proportioned to each other j as a well-made Statue, <&-c. 
or to things that move regularly, as in handfome Walking, in 
Dancing, in the dumb Shews of the Phantomimes, &c. or third- 
ly, to the Motion of Sound, or the Voice ; in which, the Ryth- 
mus confifts of long and fhort Syllables or Notes, join'd together 
in Succeflion in fome kind of order, fo as their Cadence on the 
Ear may be agreeable. 

This, in Oratory conftitutes what we call a numerous Style, and 
when the Tones of the Voice are well chofen, a harmonious 
Stile. See Style and Numbers. 

In effect, Rythmus in the general is perceivM either by the Eye or 
E ir ; and may either be with or wichoutMetre : But the ftrict mufical 
Kythm is only perceiv'd by the Ear, and cannot exift without it. 
— The firft, exifts without Sound, as in Dancing; in which Cafe 
it may be either without any Difference of Acute and Grave, 
as in a Drum, or with a Variety of thefe as in a Song. 

The Rytbnus of the Antients, Mr. Mal*>lm obferves, was ve- 
ry different from the Moderns.— The Tjrmer was only that of 
the long and fhort Syllables of the Words and Verfes; It depend- 
ed altogether on the Poetry, and Wa no other Forms or Varieties 
than what the metrical Art affcded. The Changes therein are 
.none but thofe made from j ne Kind of Metrum to another, as 
fromjambic to Choraic & c - 

In the modern M«Kk, the Constitution of the Rythmus dif- 
fers from that of th- Verfe, fo far, that in fetting Mufick to Words, 
the thing chief/ regarded is to accommodate the long and fhort 
Notes to sb" Syllables in fuch manner, as that the Words be 
well iepr-' aceci 5 and the accented Syllable of each Word fo con- 
fpi CUf js, that what is fung may be diftinctly underftood. See 

JyLXODY. 

Vofjius in his Book de Pcematum Cantu <&> viribus Rythmi, ex- 
tols the antient Rythmus.— Though he owns 'twas confined to the 
metrical Feet } yet, fo well did they cultivate their Language, ef- 
pecially in what relates to the Rythmus; that the whole effect of 
the Mufick was afcribed to it, as appears, fays he, by that faying 
of theirs, to «w s^ ftamxwj ft&fqs . See Music, Panto- 
mime, <&c. See alto Ode, &c. 

Rhythm* Rhymus, or Rhyme, in the antient Poetry, was 
the Meafure of the Feet, or the Number and Combination of 
long and fliort Syllables, - call'd alio Quantity, See Quantity. 

VoJJms attributes the wholeForce of theantient Mufick to their 



happy Rythmus. But this is fomewhat inconceivable -. Mr. Mai* 
com rather takes it that the Words and Senfe of what was fung 
had the chief effect : Hence it was that in all the antient Mufick 
the greateff. Care was taken that not a Syllable of the Words 
ihould be loft, left the Mufick mould be (poil'd. 

Pancirollus feems of this Opinion ; and the Reafon he ^ives why 
the modern Mufick is lefs perfect than the Antient, is, mat we 
hear Sounds without Words. See Musics. 

Vojjws fays, that Rhythm which does not exprefs the very Forms 
and Figures of things, can have no effect; and that the antient 
poetical Numbers alone are juftly contrived for this End.— He 
adds, that the modern Languages and Verfe is altogether unfit 
for Mufick ; and that we mail never have any right Vocal Mu- 
fick till our Poets learn to make Verfes capable to be fung, i. e. 
till we new model our Languages, rcflore the antient Quantities 
and Metrical-feet, and banifli our ba"rbarous Rhiraes. 

Our Verfes, fays he, run all as it were on one Foot,- fb that 
we have not any real Rythmus at all in our Poetry : He adds, 
that we mind nothing further than to have fuch a Number of 
Syllables in a Verfe, of whatever Nature, and in whatever Or- 
der. But this is an unjuft Exaggeration See Verse. 

RHYTHMICA, Rythmice, in the antient Mufick, that 
Branch of Mufick which regulated the Rhythmus. See Rhyth- 
mus. 

The Rhythmica confider'd the Motions; regulated their Mea- 
fure, Order, Mixture, &c. fb as to excite the Paflions, keep 
them up, augment, diminiih, or allay them. 

jSrifiides and other antient Mufical Writers, divided artificial 
Mufick into Harmonica, Rhythmica, and Meirica. See 
Musics. 

But the Rhythmic with them likewife comprehends dumb 
Motions, and, in effect, all Rhythmical, i. e. regular, Motion. 

Porphyry divides Mufick into Harmonica, Rythmha, Metrica, 
Organica, Foetica, and HypocrHica. See each under its proper Ar- 
ticle. 

The Antients feem to have had no Rhythm in their Mufick 
befide the long and fhort Syllables of their Words and Verfes, 
which were fung, and always made a Part of their Mufick,- f Q 
that the Rhythmica with them was only the Application of the 
Metrical-Feet, and the various kinds of Verfes ufed by them. — 
The Modern goes much further. See Rhythm. 

RYTHMOP^EIA one of the Muficial Faculties, as they ar» 
call'd ; which prefcribes Rules tor the Motions, or Rhythm. 

The antient Rhythmopmia is very defective.— We find nothing 
of it in the Books of the Antients but fome general Hints ; which 
can fcarce be call'd Rules. In their Explications there appears 
nothing but what belongs to the Words and Verfes of their Songs, 
which is a ftrong Prefumption they had no other. See 
Rhythm. 

RIAL, or Ryal, or Real, a Coin ftruck, and Current in 
Spain. See Real and Coin. 

Rial is alio a piece of Gold, antiently Current amon°- us 
for ten Shillings. 

In 1 Henry VI. by Indenture of the Mint, a Pound Weight 
of Gold of the old Standard was coined into 45 Rials, going for 
ten Shillings a-piece, or a proportionable Number of hAf Rials, 
going at five Shillings a-piece : Or Rial Farthings, which went 
at 2 j- and 6d. 

In 1 Henry VIII. the Gold Rial was ordered to go at its, 3^. 
—In 2 Eliz. Golden Rials were coined at 15*. a-piece, when a 
Pound Weight of old Standard Gold was to be coined into 48 
Rials.— In 3 Jac. I. the Rofe Rials of Gold were coined at 30 f. 
a-piece, and the Spurr-Rfcls at 15*. See Money. 

RIBBAND, or Ribbond, a narrow fort of Silk, chiefly ufed 
for Head Ornaments, Badges of Chivalry, &c See Silk. 

The Knights of the Garter wear a Blue Ribbond, thofe of the 
Thiftle, a Green Ribbond. See Collar, Garter, & c 

RIBBON, in Heraldry, is the eighth Part of aBend. 
See Bend. 

It is born a little cut off from the out-lines of 
Efcutcheon; thus; He beareth Or, a Ribbon Gula. 

RIBS, Cost^, in Anatomy, long, arch'd Bones; fciTuig^o 
form, or fuftain the inner-fides of the Thorax, or Breaft. See 
Bone and Thorax. 

The Ribs are in Number 24; twelve on e.ich Side.— Theitf 
Figure is an imperfect Segment of a Circle, harder, rounder, and 
more incurvated towards their Articulation with the Vertebra, 
than at the other Extremity towards the Sternum, which is thin- 
ner, broader, and more ipungy. 

The Ribs are divided into true,, or genuine, and fpurious. 
The true are the feven upper Pair, which are thus diftinguifli* 
ed, as forming the moft perfect Arches, and as having a ftrong- 
Articulation with the Sternum. See Sternum. 

The five lower are call'd Notha;, or Spurious* as being fmaller, 
fiiorter, and more cartilaginous than the reft, and not reaching 
fo far as the Sternum, which makes tl eir Angulation very laxj 
in regard they terminate in long, foft Cartilages, which bending 
upwards are join'd to the upper Ribs. 

On the infide of the true Ribs, except the loweft, and fome- 
times the next to it, runs a pretcy deep Sinus, reaching from the 
end towards the Spine, almoft to its Juncture with the Can 
tilage. 
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All the Ribs, together with the Sternum, are rais'd by the re* 
juratory Mufcles, in the Action of Infpiration,- by which 
means, and the Defcent of the Diaphragm |in that Action, the 
Cavity of the Thorax is enlarged for the more commodious Ex- 
paniion of the Lungs. See Respiration. 

Ribs of a Ship, are the Timbers of the Puttoclcs, when the 
Planks are off; fo called becaufe they are bent like the Ribs of a 
Carcafe or Skeleton. 

RICE, a Grain or Seed of a leguminous Plant of the fame 
Name ; frequent in the Eaft-Indies, in Greece, and Italy. 
Leguminol" 



Ride, in the Manage— To ride fignifies to learn to ride.— 
ihus. He nd:s under a good Matter. See Horse. 

Ride, in the Sea Language, is a Term varioui'ly applied— 
I hus, a Ship is faid to Ride when her Anchors hold her faft, fo 
that fhe drives not away by the Force of the Wind or Tide. 

A Ship is fiid to Ride well, when fhe is built fo as not to o- 
ver-beat herfelf into an Head Sea, as that the Waves overtake 
her (that is, overwafh her,) from Stem to Stern. 

A Ship Rides r-crofs, when fhe rides with her Main-Yards and 

See Fore- Yards hoifted up to theHounds; and both Yards and Arms 

topped alike. 



The Grains, which grow in Clutters each terminated with a She is faid to Ride a Peek when one End of the Yard is peek- 
f^'rJ {Zt' W l ^ 1^ VV e ° W ^"gh CapO.1^ edup, and the other hangs down : This is alfo faid of a Ship 
or Cafes. When ftript off its Skin the Gram is almoft oval; of when in weighing, fhe is brought direflly over her Anchor 



a finning white Colour, and as it were tranfparent. It grows in 
moift marlhy Places. 

Throughout the Eaft, and a great Part of the Levant, Rice is 
the principal Food, and ferves for Bread. See Bread. 

In the Indies, the Women thrafh and drcfs all the Rice, which 



She is (aid to Ride athwart, when her Side is to the Tide— 

And to Ride betwixt Wind and Tide, when the Wind hath equal 

force over her one Way and the Tide another.— If the Wind 

have more Power over her than the Tide, fhe is faid to Ride 

.. Wind Rode.— She is faid to Ride Haviliful, when in a Strefs of 

is a very panful Office, that the Men leave them either out of Weather fhe falls fo deep, that Ware/runs in at her Hawfe - 

idleneis, or Difrelpcu:. She is faid to Ride Portoife, when her Yards are ftruck upon the 

Rice, Si great Food in the Roman Catholick Countries in time Deck, or when they are down Aporrlaft "™« upon me 

of -^--The ordinary Preparation is by firft fteeping it in Wa- RIDE 4U, in Fortification, a fmall Elevation of Earth, ex- 

ter, then boiling it ,n Milk— Some make it into a fort of Farina, tending itfelf lengthways on a Plain ; fervin* to cover a Camp, 

Z hfc wLj? P T dmS ' '„ M M ° rtar ' *5 haV '" S firft ? Ut !t ° r S iVe an Adva " t! « e » a Poii - h is ■*> convenient for thofe 

rZ Tr Z ■ f ga ' n M U- ,C °u " C a „ , - S h ° Wou!d bdk & a Place ar a near Dilte "« 3 and to fecure the. 

Ktaa o. ome ufe in Medicine, being efteem'd proper to for- Workmen in their Approaches to the foot of a Fortrefs 

R,1l, a ti' m u' V " umours ' to . modera ! e [he F,ux ° f the R'DeAU, is fometimes alfo ufed for a Ditch, the Earth 

Bel y.-i fie Northern Nations eat their Fowls and other Meats whereof is thrown upon its Side. See Ditch 
with R« and Saffron— The Chinefe make aWine of Rice, which The Word in its original French fignifies a Curtain or Cover; 

n of an Amber Colour, taftes WseSpanifi Wine, and ferves them form'd from the Latin, Ridelkm.-Borel derives it from ridere 

Y^Zl°vT n f D r ak - u KA a „ , .RIDERS, in a Ship, are great Timbers both in the Hold and 

"_Sf I 5 „° f E T*" * ey aI& dra ™ a ver y ftron S Brand y Alofc which <"? b0 !K* d ™ w other Timbers to ftrengthen them. 



when the Ship is difcovcred to be too weakly built. ' 

The Word Rider is alfo ufed for after-Claufes, added to Bills, 
whilft they arc depending in Parliament. See Bill. 

RIDGE, in Building, the higbeit Part of the Roof or Co- 
vering of a Houfe. See Roof. 
Ridge is particularly ufed for the Piece of Wood wherein the 



or Spirit from Rice* See Braiidy and Spirit. 

RICKETS, Rhachitis, in Medicine, a Diforder affefling 
the Bones of Children, and caufing a confiderable Protuberance, 
Incurvation, or Diftortion thereof See Children, Boke, 
&c. 

_ It fometimes arifes from a fault in fwathing the Child ; rollin" 

him too tight in fome Places, and too loofe in others; placing Rafters meet. See Rafter. 
him in an inconvenient, or too often in the fame Pofture, or fur- RIDGE-Tyle. See Tyle. 

fering him to be long wet— 'Tis likewife attributed to the want RIDGES of a Horfe's M,uth, are Wrinkles or Rifines of tha 

of proper Motion, and the ufing of the Child to one Arm only; Flefh in the Roof of the Mouth, running a-crofs frorrT oneSide 

whence the Legs and Knees remain too long in the fame incur- of the Jaw to the other, with interjacent Furrows. Seo 

vated Situation. Horse. -*«"•■ "cu. 

Or it may be occafioned by fome Fault in the Digeftion oc- It is commonly in the third or fourth Ridge that the Farriers 

cahoning the Aliment to be unequally apply'd to the Body, by ftrike, in order to bleed a Horfe whofe Mouth is over heated 
which fome Parts of the Bones increafe in Bulk more than the RIDGLING, or Ridgel, among Farriers, &c. the Male of 

•rt n-L r„ , any Beaft that has been but half Gelt. See Gelding. 

I he R-ckets ufually appear between the firft eight Months, RIDICULE. See Laughter, Risibility, 6-c 
and the ton Year of the Child's Age : ThePart it affects grows RIDING, a Divifion of Tm-kjhire, whereof there are three, 

lax, flaccid, and weak ; and if it be the Legs, they become un- viz. the Eaft-Riding, Weft-Riding, and North-Riding 
able to fupport the Body— Ail the Parts fubfervient to voluntary In Indictments in that County, 'tis neceffary the Town and 

Motion are likewife debilitated and enfeebled; and the Child Riding be exprefs'd. 
grows pale, fickly, flothful, and cannot fit erect. Riding-CVW, one of the fixClerks in Chancery, who, in his 

His Head generally becomes too large for the Trunk, and cannot turn, for one Year, keeps the Conttollment Books of all Grants 

be fupportcd or managed by the Mufcles of the Neck, which that pafs the Great Seal that Year. See Clerk, Grant, &c 
gradually wear away. Swellings, and knotty Excrefcencies appear RIENS Arrear, in Law, a kind of Plea ufed to an Aflion of 

in the Wnfts, Ancles, and Tops of the Ribs; and the Bones of Debt, upon Arrearages of Account, whereby the Defendant al- 

the Legs and Thighs grow bowed or crooked.— The like Difor- ledges that there is nothing in Arrear. 



der fometimes feizes the Bones of the Arms. 

_ If the Symptoms continue long, the Thorax becomes ftrait, a 
difficulty ofRefpiration comes on, asalfoaCough, and a hedtick 
Fever ; the Abdomen fwells, the Pulfe grows weak and fmall, and 
the Symptoms increaling, at length prove mortal. 



Riens (aflc (ark fait, nothing pafles by the Deed, is the Form 
of an Exception taken in fome Cales to an Action. See Ex- 
ception, and Deed. 

Riens far Defcent, nothing by Defcent, is the Plea of an Heir, 
where fued for his Anceftor's Debt; though he had no Lands 



When the Child is able to talk before he can make ufe of his from him by Defcent. See Descent. 

Legs, he is fuppofed to have the Rickets. RIER, or Reer-CouMj, Retro Camitatus, is ufed in our Law 

When the Diforder is taken early, it may be remedied by pro- Books in oppolition to open County, 

per Bolfters and Bandages, fuiced to the Parts affeded : But when This appears to be fome publick Place, which the Sheriff ap- 

the Bones arc grown rigid and inflexible, other mechanical Con- points for the Receipt of the King's Money, after the end of 

trivances, as Padding, ftrait Boots, and feveral forts of Machines his County. See Sheriff, &c.—R'eta fays' it is Dies Crafcims, 

fir Engines, made of Paftboard, Whalebone, Tin, &c. foft comitatum. 

are made ufe of ; to rcftore the diftorted Bones to their natural RIGADOON, a kind of Dance, borrowed originally from 

ftraitnefs. Provence ; pcrtorm'd in Figure, by a Man and a Woman.— The Ri- 

Cold Bathing is alfo found of Service in the Rickets, before gadoon is gay, pleafant, &c. The Word is form'd from the 

the Diftemper comee to be confirmed, during May and June ; French Rigodon, which fignifies the fame thing, 

continuing him in the Water two or three Seconds at each RIGGING, of a Ship, includes her whole Cordage; or all the 

p l un S e - Ropes belonging to her Mafts, and Yards, &c. See Cordage, 

Others chufe a Liniment of Rum and Palm Oil; and others Rope, cdrc. 

« Plainer of Dcminium and Oxycroceum, applied along the Back, A Ship is faid to be vje/l-rigg'd when all her Ropes are of their 

to cover the whole Spine.— Dry Frictions over the whole Body, fit Size, in Proportion to her Burden. She is over-rigid, when 

with a warm Linnen Cloth before the Fire, efpecially on the her Ropes are too big for her ; which wrongs her much in her 

Parts affected, are found of Service. The Oil of Snails is fa- Sailing, and is apt to make her Heel. See Ship. 

mous for the fame Intention, being what Drops from them, af- RIGHT, in Geometry, fomething that lies evenly, and with- 

ter bruifing and fufpending them in a Flannel Bag. With this out inclining or bending one way or another. 

the Limbs and fpinal Bone, are anointed. Thus, a Right Line is that whofe feveral Points all tend the 

RIDDLE. See Enigma. fame way. See Line. 

Riddle, or Ruddle, is alfo a mineral Stone. See Rud- In this Senfe Right fignifies as much as ftraight, and Hands 

DIj E. oppofed to curved or crooked. See Curve. 

RIDE, of Hazier or other Wood, is a Group or Plump of 



Sprigs fhooting out of the fame Root, or Foot. 



Right Angle is that form'd by two Lines falling perpendicu- 
cularly on one another. See Perpendicular. 
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The Quantity or Meafure of a Right Angle is a Quadrant of 
a Circle, or 90 .— Alt Right Angles therefore are equal. See 
Angle. 

* In this Senfe the Word Right {lands oppofed to Oblique. See 
Oblique- 
Right- Angled, is underftood of a Figure when its Sides are 
at Right Angles, or ftand perpendicularly one upon another. See 
Figure. 

This fometimes holds in all the Angles of the Figure, as in Squares 
and Rectangles : Sometimes, only in Part, as in Right-angled 
Triangles. 

Right Sine. See Sine. 

The Word here ftands contradiftinguiflied to verfed. See 
Versed. , 

Right Sphere, is that where the Equator cuts the Horizon 
at Right Angles. See Sphere. 

Or, Right, or Diretl Sphere, is that wherein the Poles are in the 
Horizon, and the Equator in the Zenith* See Sphere. 

Such is the Pofition of the Sphere with regard to thofe who 
live directly under the Equator. — The Confequences hereof are, 
that they have no Latitude nor Elevation ot the Pole. — They 
can fee nearly both Poles of the World ; all the Stars rife, cul- 
minate, and let with them, and the Sun always rifes and de- 
fcends at right Angles to their Horizon, and makes their Days 
and Nights equal. See Latitude, Star> Rising, Day, 
Night, &c. 

In a Right Sphere the Horizon is a Meridian ; and if the Sphere 
be fuppofed to revolve, all the Meridians fucceffivcly become 
Horizons, one after another. See Horizon, &c. 

Right Afcenfon, of the Sun, or a Star, is that Degree of 
the Equinoctial, accounted from the beginning of Aries, which 
rifes with it in a Right Sphere. See Ascension. 

Or, Right Afcenfion, is that Degree and Minute of the Equi- 
noctial, counted as before, which comes to the Meridian with 
the Sun or Star, or other Point of the Heavens. See Sun, 
Star. 

The Reafon of thus referring it to to the Meridian, is, be- 
caufe that is always at Right Angles to the Equinoctial, whereas the 
Horizon is only fo in a Right or direct Sphere. See Sphere. 

Two fix'd Stars which have the fame Right Afcenfion, i. e. are 
at the fame Diftance from the firft Point of Aries in a Right 
Sphere,- or, which amounts to the fame, are in the fame Meri- 
dian, rife at the fame time : If they be not in the fame Meridi- 
an, the Difference between the time when they rife is the precife 
Difference of their Right Afcenfion.— In an oblique Sphere, where 
the Horizon cuts ail the Meridians obliquely, different Points of 
the Meridian never.rife or fet together.; fo that two Stars on the 
fame Meridian never rife or fet at the fame time ; and the more 
Oblique this Sphere, the greater is the interval of time between 
them. See Rising, Setting, Height, &c. 

Right Sailing, is when a Voyage is perform'd on fome one 
of the four Cardinal Points. See Sailing and Cardinal, 
Point. 

If a Ship fail under the Meridian ; that is, on the North or 
South Points, fhe varies not in Longitude at all,- but only 
changes the Latitude, and that jult fo much as the Number of 
Degrees me hath run. See Latitude. 

If a Ship fail under the Equinoctial, upon the very Eaft or 
Weft Points, fhe alters not her Latitude at all, but only changes 
the Longitude, and that juit fo much as the Number of De- 
grees fhe hath run. See Longitude. 

If fhe Sail directly Eaft or Weft, under any Parallel, fhe there 
alfo altereth not her Latitude, but only the Longitude; yet not 
according to the Number of Degrees of the great Circle (lie 
hath failed in, as under the Equinoctial, but more according as 
the Parallel is remoter from the Equinoctial towards the Pole . 
For the lefs any Parallel is, the greater is theDifference of Lon- 
gitude. See Rhumb. 

Right Circle, in the Stereographical Projection of the Sphere, 
is a Circle at Right Angles, to the Plane of Projection, or that 
which paffed through the Eye. See Circle, Projection and 
Stereographic. 

Right, Rettum, in Logicks, Ethicks, &c. See Recti- 
tude. 

In this Senfe the Word ftands oppofed to Wrong, "Erroneous, 
Falfh &c. See Error, Falshood, drc. 

Right, Jus, in Law, fignifies not only a Property, for which 
a Writ of Right lies; but alfo any Title or Claim, either by Vir- 
tue of a Condition, Mortgage, or the like, for which no Action 
is given by Law, but only an Entry, See Property. 

Thus is Jus Proprietatis, a Right of Propriety: Jus Poftjjio- 
nis, a Right of PoiTefTion: And Jus Proprietatis & Pojfejfionis, a 
Right both of Property and Pofleffion. See Possession, &c. 
This was formerly called Jus duplkatum.— As, if a Man be 
diffdfed of an Acre of Land, the Diffeifee hath Jus Proprietatis ; 
the DifTeifor hath Jus PoJfeJJtoms, and if the Diffeifee releafe to 
the Diffeifor, he hath Jus Proprietatis & Pojfejfionis. 
Writ of Right. See Rectum. 
Right in Court. See Rectus in Curia. 
Right the Helm, a Sea Phrafe, ordering to keep the Helm 
even with the middle of the Ship. See Helm, 



RIGIDITY, among Philofophers, a brittle-haidnefs; or that 
kind of hardnefs fuppofed to ariie from the mutual Indentation 
of the component Particles within one another. See Hard- 
ness. 

Rigidity is oppofed to Ductility, Malleability, e c See Duc- 
tility. 

RIGOL, a kind of mufical Inltrument, confuting of feveraj 
Sticks bound together, only feparated by Beads.— It makes a to- 
lerable Harmony, being well ftruck with a Ball at the End of 3 
Stick. 

RIGOR, in Medicine, a convulfive Shuddering, from Cold, 
or an Ague Fit. See Horror, Fever, Ague, &c. 
RILL, or Rivulet. See River. 

RIM, in a Watch or Clock, the Circumference, or circular 
Part of a Wheel. See Wheel, Watch, Clock, &c. 

RIMA, laterally denotes a Future or Chink.— Hence it is ap- 
plyed to feveral Parts of the Body, that bear a Refemblance 
thereto; as the Rima Pudsndi, Gr FiJJura Magna, the fame with 
the Vulva; Rima Laryngis, is the Aperture of the Larynx» 
caird the Glottis. See Glottis, <&c. 

Rima, is alfo ufed for a narrow Aperture of a fmall Cavity 
under the Fornix, opening into the Infundibulum • caird alfo ths 
third Ventricle of the Brain. See Brain and Ventricle. 
RIME, Rhime, or Rhyme. See Rhyme. 
RIND, the Skin of any Fruit that may be cut off, or pared. 
See Skin, Fruit, &c. 

The outer Coat of the Chefnut, fet with prickles, is particu- 
larly called the Urchin-like Rind. 

Rind, is alfo us'd for the Ble, or inner Bark of Trees,- or that 
foft, whitifh, juicy S^bftance, auhering immediately to the Wood. 
See Tree and Wood. 

Through this it is that the Sap, in the modern Theory of Ve- 
getation, is fuppofed to return from the Extremities of the Bran- 
ches to the Root; the Veffels hereof being fuppofed to do the 
Office of Arteries; whence Mr. Bradley calls them Arterial Vef- 
fels. See Bark. See alfo Plant and Vegetation. 

RING, Annulus, a little moveable, put on the Finger, either 
by way of Ceremony, or of Ornament. ' 

The Bifliops Ring makes a Part of the Pontifical Apparatus; 
and is efteemed a Pledge of the fpiritual Marriage between the 
Bifhop and his Church. See Bishop. 

The Epifcopal Ring is of very antient ftanding. — The fourth 
Council of Toledo, held in 63 5, appoints, that a Bilhop condemn- 
ed by one Council, and found afterwards innocent by a fecond, 
fhall be reftored, by giving him the Ring, Staff, &c. 

From Bifliops, the Cuftom of the Ring has pafs'd toCardinals, 
who are to pay, I know not what Sum, pro Jure annuli Cardina- 
litii. See Cardinal. 

As to the Origin of Rings. —Pliny, lib. xxxviii. Chap. 1. obferves, 
that we are in the aark as to [he Perfon who firft invented, or 
wore the Ring; for that what is faid of Prometheus, as alfo of 
Midas's Ring, are Fables. The firft among whom we find the 
Ring in ufe, are the Hebrews, Gen. xxxviii. where Judah, Jacob's 
Son, gives Thamar his Ri?ig or Signet, as a Pledge of his Promife; 
But the Ring appears to have been in ufe at the fame time among 
the Egyptians, from Gen. xli. whe;5 Pharoah puts his Ri?ig upon 
Jofeph's Hand as a Mark of the Power he gave him. And in 
the third Book of Kings, Chap. xxi. Jezebel feals the Warrant 
me fent for the killing of N.ihth, with the Kings Rhtg. 

The antient Caldeans, Babylonians, Perfmns and Greeks, had 
likewife the ufe of the Ring-^ as appears from feveral Pafiages in 
Scripture, and from §u'mtus Curtius, who tells us, that Alexan- 
der feal'd the Letters he wrote into Europe, with his own Seal; 
and thofe into Ada with Dant/s's Ring, 

The Pcrfians will have Gniamfcbild the fourth King of their 
firft Race, to have firft introduced the Ring, to feal his Letters 
and other Acts withal.— The Greeks, Pliny thinks, knew nothing 
of the Ring in the time of theTrojan War: The Reafon he give's 
is, that we find no mention thereof in Homer, but that when 
Letters, &c. were to be fent away, they were tied up, and the 
Strings knotted. 

The Sabins had Rings in Romulus's time,- and 'tis to them, pro-' 
bably, the Practice firft came from the Greeks ; and from them pafs'd 
to the Romans; though 'twas fome time ete it got footing there. 
— Pliny cannot learn which of the Kings of Rome firft adopted 
it ; but there are no Signs of it in any of their Statues, before 
thofe of Numa, and Servhts Tullius. He adds, that it was in ufe 
among the antient Gauls and Britons. See Seal. 

As to the Matter of Rings.— There were fome of one fingle 
Metal, and others ot a Mixture, or of two. For the Iron and 
Silver were frequently gilt; or at leaft the Gold was inclofed with- 
in the Iron, as appears from Arthnidorus, lib. ii. cap. 5 

The Romans were contented with Iron Rings a long time; and 
Pliny afTures us, that Marius firft wore a Gold one in his third 
Confulate, which was in the Year of Rome 650. Sometimes the 
Ring was Iron, and the Seal Gold ; fometimes 'twas hollow, 
and fometimes folid; fometimes the Stone was engraven, and 
fometimes plain; and the Graving fometimes in Relievo, and 
fometimes in Crcux * The iaft call'd Gemma Eclypa ; the firft, 
Gemmae Sculptura prominente. 

As to ths Manner cf wearing the Ring. — It has been various : From 
Jeremy, Chap. xxii. it appears that the Hebrews wore it on the 

right 
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Rigbt-Hand. Among the Romans, e're they came to be adorned 
with Stones, and while the Graving was yet on the Metal, eve- 
ry body wore [hem at Pleafute, on what Hand and Finger he 
lifted.— When Stones came to be added, they wore them altoge- 
ther on the Left-Hand ; and it would have been held an exceffive 
Foppery to have put them on the Right. 

Pliny fays, they were at firft wore on the fourth Finger, then 
on the fecond, or Index; then on the little Finger; and at laft 
on all the Fingers, excepting the middle one. —The Greeks wore it 
altogether on the fourth Finger of the Left-Hand, as we are in- 
form'd by Aid. Gellius, lib. x. and the Reafon he gives for it is, 
that having found from Anatomy, that this Finger had a little 
Nerve that went ftraight to the Heart, they efteem'd it the moil 
honourable, by reafon of this Communication with that noble 
Part. — Pliny fays, the Gauls and autient Britons wore it on the 
middle Finger. 

At firft they only wore a iingle Ring; then one on each Fin- 
ger; and at length feveral on each Finger, Martial, lib. xi. Epig. 
(So. At laft one on each Joint of each Finger, Arifioph. in Nub. 
& c — Their Delicacy, at length went to that pitch, that they 
had their Weekly Rags. Juvenal Sat. VII. fpeaks of Annuii 
Semefcres; as alfo of Winter and Summer Rings. But of all o- 
thers Lampridius, cap. 32. obferves, Hettogabaks carried tie Point 
further*, who never wore the fame Ring, or the fame Shoe, 
twice. 

Rings have been alfo wore in the Nofe, as Pendants in the 
Ears —Bartholin has an exprefs Treatife, de Annulis Narium, of 
Rings of the Noftrils. St. Augvfim allures us, 'twas the Fafhi- 
on ot the Moors; and Pedro delte Valle obferves the fame of the 
modern Orientals. 

In effect, there is no Part of the Body whete it has not been 
wore.-Several Eafi-lndia Travellers affirm, that the Natives 
commonly wear them in their Nofe, Lips, Cheeks, and Chin. 
Ramujio tells us, that the Ladies of Narjingua in the Levant, 
and Diodorus Siadus, lib. 3. that thole of Ethiopia, ufed to adorn 
the.r Lips with Iron Rings. 

As to die Lars, the Cuftom (rill obtains of wearing Rings 
therein, both for Men and Women, all over the World. See 
Pendant. 

j be Indians, particularly the Guzzerattet, have wore Rings on 
their Feet.— And when Peter Alvarez had his firft Audience of 
the King of Calicut, he found him all covered with Stones fet in 
Rings ; Bracelets and Rings both on the Hands and Fingers, and 
even the Feet and Toes. Louis Bartome reprefents a°King of 
Pegu, as ftill more extravagant, having Rings fet with precious 
Stones on every Toe. 

With regard to the Vfe of Rings.— The Antients had three dif- 
ferent kinds : The firft ferv'd to diftinguilli Conditionsor dualities. 
Phny afiutes us, that the Senators at firft were not allowed to wear 
the Gold Ring, uulefs they had been Ambaffadors at fome fo- 
reign Court. Nor was it even allowed them to wear the Gold 
Ring which was given them, in Publick; except on publickOc- 
Kiions. At orhcr times they wore an Iron one. And thole 
who had had a Triumph, obferved the fame Rules. 

At length the Senators and Knights were allow'd the common 
Ufc of the Gold Ring; but Acron on Horace, Lib. 2. Sat. VII 
obferves, they cou'd not do it unlets it were given them by the 
Prretor. 

In after Days the Gold sing became the Badge of the Knights; 
the People wearing Silver Rings, and the Slaves Iron ones. Tho' 
the Gold Ring was fomecimes allow'd the People, and Sevens 
granted^ it his common Soldiers. Augujlus allow'd it the Liber- 
ti, or Freedmen ; and though Nero made a Regulation to the 
contrary, yet it was foon fet afide. 

A fecond Kind of Rings were the Annuii Sponfalitii, Wedding 
Rings. Some carry the Origin of this Cuftom as far back as the 

Hebrcvis, on the Authority of a Text in Exodus xxxv. 22 

Leon de Modena, however, maintains that the antient Hebrews 
did not ufe any Nuptial Ring. Selden, in his Uxor Ebraha, Lib. 
II. Chap. 14. owns, that they gave a Ring in the Marri- 
age, but that it was only in lieu of a Piece of Money of the fame 
Value, which had ufed to have been given before.— The Greets 
and Romans did the lame ; and from them the Chriftians took 
it up very early, as appears from Tertullian; and in fome antient 
Liturgies, where we find the Form of Blelling the Nuptial Ring. 
See Marriage. 

The third Kind of Rings were thofe ufed as Seals, call'd Cero- 
graphi, or Cirographi, an Account whereof fee under the Article 
Seal 

iciVWBifhop of Salisbury, in his Conftitutions, Anno 1217, 
forbids the putting of Rujh-rings, or any the like Matter, on Wo- 
men s fingers; in order to the debauching of them more irea- 
dily : And he inlinuatcs the Reafon of his Prohibition, that there 
were fome People weak enough to believe, that what was thus 
done in jeft was a real Marriage. 

DeBW in his Antiquities of Paris, fays, 'twas an antient Cu- 
ftom to ufe a Ruffe-ring in the Marriage of fuch as had had an Af- 
fair together before Marriage. See Concubine, ejre. 

Ring, in Aftronomy.-TheW^ of Saturn is a thin, luminous 
Circle, incompaffing the Body of that Planet, but without touch- 
ing the fame. See Saturn. 



n Jn^rSr 7 " COf ,s owi "g » M. Huygens, who after fre- 
emen Oblervatlon ot Saturn, percciv'd two lucid Points! or^- 
/*, ariling out from the Body, ,n a right Line. See Ans*. 
(W A '" iai ! k 1 uea \ Obfervations, he always found the 

fame Appearance, he concluded that W» was incompafs'd with 
a permanent Rmg; and accordingly produced his new Syftcra in 

The Plane of the Ring is inclined to the Plane of the Ecliptic 
man Angle of 23" 3 o'.-lt fometimes appears Oval; and ac- 
cording to Campani, its greateft Diameter is double its load See 

JrLANET. 

Ring, is alfo an mftrument ufed in Navigation, for taking the 
Altitudes of the Sun, &c. See Altitude 

'Tis ulually of Brafs, about o Inches Diameter, fufpended by 
a htde Swivel, 4.5 • from the Po.nt whereof is a Perforation' 
which is the Centre of a Quadrant of oo° divided in the inner 
Concave Surface. 

io ufe it, they hold it up by the Swivel, and mm it to the 
Sun, till the oun-Beams tailing through the Hole, make a Spot 
among the Degrees, which is the Altitude required. 

This Infttumenr is prefer'd to the AftrolMe by reafon the Di- 
viiions are here larger than on the Altrolabe. See Astro- 
labe. 

Ring-IW, is a kind of Dial, ufur.Uy fmalUnd portable; con- 
futing ot a Biafs Ring, or Rim, feldom exceeding two Inches 
in Diameter, and one third of an Inch in Breadth. See Dial. 

In a 1 0111c of this Rim, is a Hole, through which the Sun- 
Beams being received, make a lucid Speck on the Concavity of 
the oppolire Semicircle, which gives the Hour of the Day in the 
Diviiions mark'd therein. 

But it only holds good about the Times of the Equinox.— 
I o have the Dial peitbrm throughout the whole Year, the Hole 
is made moveable; and the Signs of the Zodiac, or the Days of 
the Month are mark'd on the Convex Side of the Ring; by 
means whereof the Dial is rectified for the Time. 

To ufe it, put the moveable Hole to the Day of the Month, 
or the Degree ot the Zodiac the Sun is in; then fufpending it 
by the little Ring, turn ic towards the Sun, till his Rays, as be- 
fore, point out the Hout among the Diviiions on the Infide. 

Vnnerfal, or Aftrouomical Kma-Dial, is a Ring-Dial which 
ferves to find the Hour of the Day in any Part of the Earth- 
whereas the foimer is confined to a cettain Latitude. See Dial 

Its Figure fee reprefented in Table, Dialling, Fig. 7 

It conhfts of two Rings, or flat Circles, from two to fix Inches 
in Diameter ; and its Breadth, tjre. proportionable.— The 011c- 
ward Ring A reprefents the Meridian of any Place you are al- 
and contains two Diviiions of oo" each, diametrically oppolite 
to one another ; ferving.the one from the Equator to the North, 
the other to the South Pole.— The inner Ring reprefents the 
Equator, and turns exactly within the outer, by means of two 
Points in each Ring at the Hour of 12. 

A-crofs the two Circles goes a thin Reglet or Bridge, with a 
Curfor C, that Slides along the middle of the Bridge. In the 
Curfor is a little Hole for the Sun to ihine through. 

The middle of this Bridge is conceiv'd as the Axis of the 
World, and the Extremities as the Poles; and on the one Side 
are drawn the Signs of the Zodiack, and on the other the Days 
of the Month. On the Edge of the Meridian Hides a Piece, to 
which is fitted a Ring to fufpend the inftrument by. 

Vfe of the univerfal Rma-Dial. 

Place the Line a (on the middle of the Hiding Piece) over 
the Degree of Latitude of the Place {e. gr. 5 1 ° for London) put 
the Line which erodes the Hole of the Curlor to the Degree of 
the Sign, or Day of the Month. Open the Inftrument fa as the 
two Rings be at right Angles to each other, and fulpend ir by the 
Ring H, that the Axis of the Dial, reprefented by the middle of 
the Bridge, be Parallel to the Axis ot the World. Then turn 
the flat Side of the Bridge towards the Sun, fo as his Rays ftri- 
king through the little Hole in the midele of the Curfor, fall ex- 
aclly on a Line drawn round the middle cf the Concave Surface 
of the inner Ring; in which Cafe the bright Spot fhews the 
Hour of rhc Day in the faid Concave Sutface of ihe Ring. 

Note, The Hour of 12 is not (hewn by this Dial ; by reafon 
the outer Circle, being then in the* lane of the Meridian, hinders 
the Sun's Rays from falling on the inner: Nor will this Dial fliew 
the Hour when the Sun is in the Equinoctial , by reafon his Rays, 
then, fall Parallel to the Plane of the inner Circle. 

Ring is alfo ufed for the Sound or Tone of a Bell. See Bell, 
Sound, &c. 

Ring-Bom?, among Farriers, «£r. a hard callous Subftance, 
growing in the hollow Circle of the little Pattern of a Horfe, 
above the Coronet. See Horse. 

It fometimes goes quite round, like a Ring; whence its 
Name. 

It is fometimes heredirary, derived from the Stallion, or Mare, 
but oftcner comes by Accident, as a Strain, blow of a Horfe, 
<&c. 

RiNG-Jfrf/*, among plunters, a round Walk, fee Hunting. 

RiNG-Worrn, in Medicine, &e. See Tetter. 

RIOT, 
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RIOT, in Law, the forcible doing of an unlawful thing, 
by three or more Perfons afTembled together for that Purpofe. 

The Word is forrn'd from thelitis, riota, of arietare, to run 
at each other as Rams do. Though, from an ancient Gatdifh 
Veriion of the Bible, quoted by Skinner, Riot fhou'd rather ieem 
originally to tignify Luxury and Excels ^ whence our Riot might 
proceed , in regard thefe are frequently attended with Quar- 
rels. 

For the Difference between a Riot, Rout, and unlawful Af- 
fembly, fee Rout, and Unlawful Affewbly. 

Kitchen gives us the following Cafes of Riots. — viz.. The Breach 
of Inclofures, Banks, Conduits, Parks, Pounds, Barns, the burn- 
ing of Stacks of Corn, &c. Lombard adds, the beating a Man, 
and entering on a Pofleflion forcibly. 

By a late Aft of Parliament, made on occafion of the frequent 
pulling down of Meeting-Houfes, &c. by Mobs, or Riotous 
Affemblies, about the time of the laft Rebellion ; a Riot was 
made Felony, if the Rioters did not difperfe after reading a Pro- 
clamation made for that Purpofe. 

RIPENERS, in Medicine, a fort of topical Remedies, call'd 
Djgeftives, Maturavtia, &cc. See Drawers, Digestives, 
A4aturantia, &c. 

RIPENING. Sec Maturation and Digestion. 

RISING, in Aftronomy, the appearance of the Sun, a Star, or 
other Luminary above the Horizon, which before was hid be- 
neath it. See Horizon, Sun, Star, &c. 

By reafon of the Refraction of the Atmofphere, the heaven- 
ly Bodies always rife before their time, /. e. are feen above the 
Horizon, while they really arc below it. See Refraction. 

There are three Poetical Kinds of Rijing of the Stars.— The 
Cofmical Rifng, when a Star rifes at the lame time with the Sun. 
SeeCosMicAL. 

Aeronycal Rijing is when the Star rifes at the fame time that 
the Sun fees. See Acronycal. 

Heliacal, Solar, or Apparent Rifng, is when the Star emerges 
out of the Sun s Rays near the Horizon, and is no longer hid 
in his Brightnefs ; which happens about 20 Days after the Con- 
junction cf fuch Star with the Sun i more or lefs, according to 
the Magnitude of the Star, its Diftance, drc. 

Hefod long ago obferv'd, that Sims was hid 40 Days; viz. 
20 Days before his Cofmical Rijing, and 20 after. — Some Nati- 
ons of America, and among others the Savages of Caysnna, regu- 
late their Civil Year by the Courfe of Siriusi beginning it with 
the heliacal Rijing of that Star. 

To find the Rijing, &c. of the Sun and Stars by the. Globe. See 
Globe. 

RISIBILITY, the Faculty of Laughing. See Laughing." 

Rifibility is commonly fuppofed an Attribute peculiar to Man ; 
as being the only Creature capable of judging of what is ridiculous. 
— Some Philofophers go fo far as to aflert, that the Degree of 
Judgment is always feen in that of Laughter; Fools either have 
too little or too much. 
' Authors do not agree as to the peculiar Mechanifm in Man, 
whereby Laughter is rais'd, — Tis ufually attributed to the Commu- 
nication between the Plexus Nervofus, and the Diaphragmatic Nerves. 
See Consent of Parts. 

RISK, Risque, the Hazard or Chance of a Lofs, Damage, 
$c. See Chance. 

There is a great Risk run in letting Goods go upon Credit to 
great Lords, Wives not authorized by their Husbands, and 
young People not yet arrived at the Age of Majority. 

Skinner derives the Word from the Spanijh, Rifco, fteep : Co- 
varrvvias* from rigea. In the barbarous Greek, they fay, 
£i£ix«f0, for Pcrklitor, I hazard ; and g'C«*M, for Lot, Chance:; 
which Words, as well as Rifque, Skinner thinks, may be deduced 
from g«V, ibr awgcfla *w xv/ioy, to caff the Dice. 

To prevent any Risk in Invoices of Merchandizes by Sea, 'tis 
ufual to infure them. See Policy of Infurance. 

The Risk of Merchandizes commences from the Time they 
are carried aboard.— In Matters of Infurance, 'tis a Maxim, that 
all is never to be risk'd on one Bottom, or in the fame Veflelj 
to denote, that Aflurers nwft act with Difcretion in the iigning 
of Policies, and not hazard too much on each Veflel j there be- 
ing more to be expected from feveral than from one. 

RISUS. See Laughter. 

Rifus Jarddnius, fardonian Laughter is a forced, fpightful Laugh- 
ter; or a Laughter that does not go beyond the Teeth. — The 
Phrafe is founded on this, that in Sardinia there is a venomous 
plant, which occafions fuch a Contraction of the Mufcles of 
the Face in Perfons it kills, that they feem to dye Laughing. 

Rifus Caninus is a kind of Laughter wherein the Lips are con- 
tracted, fo as to (how all the Teeth. 

RITE, i:i the School Divinity, the particular Manner or Form 
of celebrating or performing the Religious Ceremonies, which 
obtains in this or that Place. See Ceremony. 

The EaJiern People, Armenians, &c. celebrate Divine Ser- 
vice according to the Greek Rite. — The Weftern World follow 
the Latin Rite; or that of the Roman Church. 

The Englijh obferve the Rite of the Church of England, pie- 
fcribed in the Book of Common-Prayer, &c. See Ritual. 

RITORNELLO, or Reflect, in Mufick, the Burthen of 



a Song, or a Repetition of the firft Verfes of the Song, at ths 
end of each Stanza or Couplet. See Repetition. 

The Word is Italian, and fignifies properly a little Return, or t 
fhort Repetition, fuch as that of an Eccho ; or of the laft Words 
of a Song ; efpecially when the Repetition is made after a Voice 
by one or more Instruments. 

But Cultom has extended the ufe of the Word to all Sym- 
phonies, play'd before the Voices begin, and which ferve by way 
of Prelude or Introduction to what follows. 

In the Partitions or Score of the Italian Mulick, we frequent- 
ly find the Ritornello's fignified by the Words ft fuona ; to Ihew 
that the Organ, Spinet, or the like, are to repeat what the Voice 
has been fingihg. See Repeat. 

RITUAL, a Church-Book, dire6ting the Order and Manner 
of the Ceremonies to be obferv'd in celebrating Divine Service* 
in a particular Church, Diocefe, Religious Order, or the like. 
See Rite. 

The ancient Heathens had, likewife, their Rituals; call'd Ri* 
tuales Libri; whereof thofe of the Hetrurians were famed. 

Thefe Books contain'd the Riteg and Ceremonies to be ob* 
ferv'd in the building a City, in the contecrating a Temple or 
an Altar, in Sacrificing, Deifying, in dividing the Curie* Tribes, 
Centuries, and in general, all their Religious Ceremonies. See 
Sacrifice, Apotheosis, Altar* &c 

There are feveral|Palfages in Caio's Books, De re ruJHca, which 
may g?vc us fbtne Idea of the Rituals of the Antients. 

RIVAL, Rivalis, aTerm of Relation, applied to two Per- 
fons who have the fame Precenfions. See Corrival. 

a Tis properly ufed for a Competitor in Love; and figuratively 
for an Anragonift in any other Purfuit. — The Intricgues of Co- 
medies and Romances ufually turn on the Jealouliesof Rivals* 
who diipute for the fame Miftrefs. 

The Lawyers derive the Word from the Latin, Rivus, Stream, 
quod ab eodemrivo aquam bauriant. Donatus fuppofes it to have 
taken its Name hence, that Beafts coming to drink at the lame 
Brook, or Fountain, frequently guarreL 

Cielius fays, that Rivales were originally fuch whofe Fields were 
parted by a Brook or Rivulet,- the Courfe whereof being liable 
to be varied feveral Ways, occafions frequent Diiputes and 
Law-Suits. 

RIVAGE, a Toll antiently paid to the King in fome Ri» 
vers, for the PalTage of Boats therein. See Ferry. 

RIVER, Fluvius, Flumen, in Geography, a Stream or 
Current of frefh Water) flowing in a Bed or Channel, from a 
Source or Spring, into the Sea. See Water, &c. 

If the Stream be not large enough to bear Boats, or fmall VeA 
fete, loaden j it is properly call'd in Englijh, by the Diminutive^ 
Rivulet, or Brook; by the Latins, Rivus; and the French, Ri- 
viere. — If it will only bear fuch VelTels, the Latins call it Amnis. 
— If it be conGderable enough to carry larger Veflels, 'tis call'd" 
by the general Name River; by the Latins, F/uvius, and F/rwjea ; 
and by the French, Fkuve.—in all which, the Difference is only 
as to greater and lefs. 

Some will have none to be property Rivers, except thofe which 
bear the fame Name from their Source to their Mouth.— Others, 
none but thofe which empty themfelves immediately into the 
Sea; and not into any other River. See Sea. 

Rivulets have their Rife, fometimes, from great Rains, orgreac 
Quantities of thaw'd Snow; efpecially in mountainous Places; 
as in the long Ridges in Africa, India, Sumatra? ike. But the 
generality of Rivulets arife from Springs. See Spring. 

Rivers themfelves all arife either from the Confluence of fe- 
veral Rivulets, 'or from Lakes: Nor is there any great River, 
fuch as the Rhine, Elbe, Sec. known to flow from a lingle Spring. 
— The Volga, e. gr. conlifts of above two hundred Rivulets, all 
flowing into it, before it reach the Cajpian: And the Danube re- 
ceives as many. Pliny, indeed, and Cardan* fay, that the Nik 
receives none; but the later Travellers into AbaJJia allure us of* 
the contrary. 

The Rhine, Rkoan, Danube, Boryflhenis, &c arife originally 
from Springs in the Mountains ; the Nile, Volga, the great River 
of St. Laurence, &c. from Lakes. See Lake. 

Phenomena and Kinds of Rivers. 

Rivers are found fubjedt to great Alterations, at different Sts* 
fons of the Year s Day, &c. from frequent Rains, and melted 
Snow. — Thus in Peru and Chili many of the Rivers are almoft 
infenfible in the Night-time ; and only flow by Day ; as being then 
augmented by the Rjefolution of the Snow on the Mountains, Andes* 
—Thus the Volga abounds in Water in May and June; fo as to 
cover the Sand-Banks, &c. which all the reft of the Year lie bare, 
fo as fcarce to allow a Paflage to the loaden Ships.— Thus alfo the 
Nile, Ganges, Indus, &c are frequently fo increased as to over- 
flow ,• and that either in the Winter, from Rain, or in the Sum- 
mer, from the melting of the Snow. 

Some Rivers bury themfelves under Ground in the middle of 
their Courfe, and break out again in other Places, like new Ri- 
vers. — Thus the Niger, which fome Cofmographers derive by a 
fubterraneous Channel from the Nile, becaufe it fwells at the 
fame time with the Nile without any other apparent Caufe of 
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its ^veiling: The Niger ic felf meeting the Mountains of Nubia, 
is hid under them> and rifes again on the Weftern Side of the 
Mountains. Thus alio the Tygris is loft in the Mountain Taurus, 
&c. 

Ariflotk, and the Poets, mention feveral fuch Rivers about 
Arcadia : Alpheus, a River of Arcadia, is particularly famed.' — ■ 
This, being fwallowed up in the Ground, is fuppoled by the Greek 
Authors to continue its Progrefs under Earth and Sea, into Sici- 
ly; where breaking up near Syracufe, it forms the River Arethufi. 
The great Reafon of this Opinion is, that every fifth Summer 
the River Arethufa in Sicily, cafts up the Dung of Cattel about 
the time of the Celebration of the Olympic Games, in Achaia, 
when the Dung of Victims was ufed to be call into the Al- 
pheus. 

Some Rivers empty themfelves into the Sea by one Mouth, fome 
by feveral, — Thus the Danube opens into the Euxine Sea by fe- 
ven Mouths, the Nile by feven, and the Volga by at leaft feven- 
ty. The Caufe of this variety of Months Varenius attributes 
principally to Banks of Sand, &c. form'd therein; which gradu- 
ally increafing, form Iflands, whereby the Channel is divided in- 
to feveral Branches.— Indeed, the Antients tell us that rhe Nile 
formerly only emptf d it felf at one Mouth, call'd the OJlam Ca- 
nobicum; and add, that the other fix are Artificial. 

The Channels of Rivers, except inch as were form'd at the 
Creation, Varenius endeavours to prove to be all Artificial, and dug 
by Men.— His Reaibns are, that when a new Spring breaks forth, 
the Water does not make it felf a Channel, but fpreads over the 
adjacent Land ; fo that the People lave been neceffitated to cut 
it a Channel to iecure their Grounds ; and that a great Num- 
ber of Channels of Rivers are certainly known, from Hiftory, to 
have been dug by Men, e£-r. 

As to the Queftion, whether thofe Rivers which run into o- 
thers, have made themfelves that way by their own Motion, or 
have been turn'd thither in Canals cut by Men ? He takes the 
latter to be the more probable,- and concludes the fame of the 
Arms or Branches of Rivers ; and of the Turns whereby Iflands 
are form'd in the Tanais, Volga, &c. 

To the Queftion, why we have no Salt-Rivers, when as there 
are many Salt Springs ? He anfwers, thar*tis becaufe Men having 
no Occaiion for Salt Water, have not dug Channels to conduct 
the Water of Salt Springs; Salt being procurable at Ids expence. 
See Salt. 

The Water of moft Rivers flows impregnated with Particles 
of Metals, Minerals, Sands, oily and fat Bodies, &c— Thus lome 
Rivers bring Sands intermix'd with Grains of Gold ; of which 
Kind is, i". a River in Japan; a fecond in the Iflands Leyueo, 
near Japan; 3 . a Rivulet in Africa, call'd Arroe, breaking out 
of the Roots of the Mountains of the Moon, wherein are Gold 
Mines: 4 . a River in Guinea, where the Negroes ieparate the 
Gold Dull from the Sand, and fell it to the Europeans, who 
Traffick hither for that very purpofe. 5 . In fome Rivulets neat 
the City of Mexico, arc Grains of Gold taken up : efpecially af- 
ter Rain; which is to be underfcood of all the other Rivers; 
none of which yield any thing coniiderable, except in rainy Sea- 
ions. 6°. laPeru, Sumatra, Cuba, Hifpauiola, and Guia?ta. Laft- 
ly, there are feveral Brooks in the Countries about the Alps, ef- 
pccially Thai, out of whofc Waters Gold is drawn, though there 
be no Grains confpicuou, therein. Add to this, that the Rhine 
in many Places brings a Gold, n Mud. See Gold. 

As to Rivers that bring Grains of Silver, Iron, Copper, Lead, 
&c. we find no mention of them in Authors ; though doubtlds 
there are great Numbers of each ; and many of the medicinal 
Effects of mineral Waters are doubtlefs owing thereto. 

We mult not here omit a River in Germany, which is ordina- 
rily fuppoled to change Iron into Copper. — The Truth is, there 
is no real Convcrliun of the Metal ; all that is done is, that the 
Copper, and Vitriolic Particles in the Water, corrode the Iron, 
and detaching Parts thereof, by means of the Motion of the Water 
fucceed in their room. 

From this variety in the Mixture of the River Water, refult 
various Qualities, different fpecific Gravities, different Colours, 
&c. Sec Minerals ater.. 

Some Rivers, at certain Scafons of the Year, fwell, ib as to 
overflow their Banks, and drown the neighbouring Lands. — Of 
thefe the moft eminent is the Nile, which riles fo as to cover all 
Egypt, except the Hills. The Inundation begins about the 17th 
Day of June, and increafes for the fpace of forty Days ; and de- 
creafes for as many : During which Period the Cities of Egypt, 
Which are all built on Hills, appear as fo many Iflands. 

To thefe Inundations Egypt owes all its Fertility ; the Heavens 
there affording no Rain, or at leaft none in any refpedt coniide- 
rable.— Hence as the Inundation is great or imall, Egypt, for 
that Year is fruitful or barren. 

The Antient Greeks, &c. were miftaken as to the Caufe of 
this Inundation ; no body in thofe Days having travelled up to its 
Source : But the modern Evgliflj and Portugueze Traders into Con- 
go, Angola, Monomotapa, &c. have let us into the Secret.— From 
them we learn that the Spring or Source of the Nile is in a large 
Lake call'd Zaire, round which are a great Number of huge 
Mountains, call'd the Mountains of the Moon. Now as thefe 
lie in the Southern Hernifphcre, their Winter will be at the time 



of our Summer : But by reafon of their nearnels to the Equator,' 
(being ionly io° diftant from it) they never feel any notable 
Cold : Hence it is, that inftead of Snow in the Winter, they 
have Rain every Day, at leaft two Hours before, and two after 
Noon. In effect, the Tops of thefe Mountains are always co- 
ver'd with Clouds, and the Rains almoft continual. Hence 
Torrents are conftantly gufhing down from the Mountains ; al! 
ending in the Lake of Zaire ; whence they flow into the Chan- 
nel of the Nile, and other Rivers arifing from the fame Lake, as 
the Cttama, Zaire, &c. Hence the Inundation of the Nile. 

The other Rivers, which have any notable Stated Inundations, 
are ; the Niger, which overflows at the fame Time with the 
Nile. Leo Africamis fays, it begins on the 15 th Day of June, 
increafes for 40 Days, and decreafes as long.— The Zaire, a Ri- 
ver of Congo, proceeding from the fame Lake with theNile, and 
therefore affected in the fame Manner : The Rio de la Plata of 
Bra/ll, which Maffeus obferves, overflows at the fame time 
with the Nile : 1 he Ganges : The Indus ; both which lift overflow 
in June,Jufy,md Augujt ; at which Times the Natives fave great 
Quantities of the Water in Ponds, to l'erve them the reft of the 
Year: Several Rivers flowing out of the Lake Chiamay, into the 
Bay of Bengal, which overflow in September, Ollober, and Novem- 
ber. Thefe all bring a very great Fertility with them to the 
Ground : The River Macoa in Can.beia : The River Parana, or 
Paranaguaja, which fome will have to be the fame with the Sil- 
ver River: Several Rivers in Coromandelia, a Part of India, over- 
flowing in the rainy Months from the great Quantity of Water 
iffuing off the Mountain Gatis: The Euphrates, which o- 
verflows Mefopotamia, certain Days in the Year. Laftiy, the Ri- 
ver Sus in Numidia. 

The Rivers moft celebrated for their Length, Breadth, Swift- 
nels of Current, &c. are,— The Nik, which runs almoft in a 
ftraight Courfe 2520 Geographical Miles. The Niger, which 
runs 2400 Miles. The Ganges, 1200 Miles. The Ob, 1600 
Miles. The Jenifcea in Af a , about the fame Length with the 
Ob. The River Orel/ana in America,' 60 Miles broad at its 
Mouth, and 5000 Miles long. The Rio de la Plata, 80 Miles 
broad at the Mouth. The Omarranan, another River of Brafil: 
And the great River of Sr. Laurmce, near 2500 Miles long. 

River, in Pbyficks, a Water running by its own Gravity, in 
a Channel open above.— Such is AE Tab. Hydrojlaticks, Pig. 
34- 

Lavjs of the Motion of Rivers. 

The modern Philofophers endeavour to bring the Motion and 
Flux of Rivers to prccife Laws; and with this View have ap- 
plied Geometry and Mechanicks thereto : So that the Doctrine 
of Rivers is become a Part of the new Philofophy. 

'The Italian Authors have diftinguifhed themielves herein, and 
'tis chiefly to them we are indebted for the Improvement; par- 
ticularly S. Gugliehnini, who in his Treatife, Delia Natura de' Pi- 
mi, has abundance of new Observations and Difcoveries rela- 
ting thereto. 

Rivers, he obferves, ufually have their Sources in Mountains or 
Elevations of Ground; and 'lis in their Delcent from thefe, that 
they acquire the Velocity or Acceleration which maintains their fu- 
ture Current.— In Proportion as they advance further, this Veloci- 
ty diminifhes ; by reaion of the continual Friction of the Wa- 
ter againft the Bottom and Sides of the Channel, of the various 
Obftacles they meet withal in their Progrefs ; and of their arri- 
ving ar length in Plains, where the Delcent is lefs, and their In- 
clination to the HorizonjOfconfequer.ee, greater. — Thus the Re- 
no, a River of Italy, which gave Occaiion in fome Mcafure to 
thefe Speculations, is found near its Mouth, to have fcarce a 
Defcent of 52 Seconds. 

If the acquired Velocity be quite fpent through the many Ob- 
ftacles; fo that the Current becomes horizontal; there wiil then 
nothing remain to propagate the Motion, and continue the Stream, 
but the Height, or ihe perpendicular PreiTureof the Water which 
is always Proportional to the Hcighth.— And, happily for us, this 
Refource increafes as the Occaiion for it increafes: For in Pro- 
portion as the Water lofes of the Velocity acquired, by the De- 
fcent, it rifes and augments in Depth. 

The upper Parts of the Water of a River, and thofe at a Di- 
stance from the Banks, may continue to flow from the tingle Caufe 
or Principle of Declivity, howflnallfocveritbe; for not being de- 
tain'dbyanyObftaclc, the minuteft Difference of Level will have 
its Effect : But the lower Parts, which roll along the Bottom, will 
fcarce be fenlible of fo fmall a Declivity, and will only have 
what Motion they receive fiom the Preflion of the fuperincum- 
bent Waters. 

The natural Vifcidity and Cohefion of the Particles of Water, 
and that Implication, as it were, which they feein to have with 
one another, makes the lower, which are moved by means of the 
Depth, carry along with them the upper, which in a horizontal 
Channel wou'd have no Motion at ail, or in a Channel very little 
inclined, next to none. So that the lower, in this Cafe, com- 
municate to the upper, a Part of the Motion they have receiv'd 
from it. Hence it frequently happens that the greateft Velo- 
city of a River is about the middle of its Depth ; fuch middle 
12 D Part,- 
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Parte having the Advantage of being prefs'd with half the Depth 
of the River, and of being free, at the lame Time, from the 
Friftion of the Bottom. 

To find whether the Water of a River almoft Horizontal, 
flows by means of the Velocity acquired in it Defcent, or by the 
Preffure of its Depth ; fet up an Obftacle Perpendicular thereto ; 
and if the Water rife and fwell immediately againft fuch Obfta- 
cle, it runs in Virtue of its fall ; or if it flop a little while, in Vir- 
tue of its Preffion. 

Rivers, according to this Author,almoft always make their own 
Beds— If the Bottom have originally been a large Declivity; the 
Water in Confequence hereof falling with a great deal of Force, 
will have fwept away the mod: elevated Parts of the Soil, and 
carrying them lower down, will gradually make the Bottom ho- 
rizontal; where the Stream is fwifteft, there will the Earth be 
tnoftdugup, and confequently there the greateft Cavity will be 
made. 

The Water having made its Bed horizontal, becomes fo it 
felf, and confequently rakes with the lefs Force againft the Bot- 
tom ; till at length that Force is only equal to the Refiftancc of 
the Bottom. TheBottom is now arrived at a State of Permanen- 
cy, at leaft for a confiderable Time; and the longer, according to 
theQuality of the Soil ; Clay and Chalk refilling longer than Sand 
or Mud. 

On the other Hand, the Water is continually gnawing and eat- 
ing off the Brims of its Channel ; and this with the more Force 
as by the Direction of its Stream it ftrikes more perpendicular- 
ly againft them. By this means it has a continual Tendency to 
render them parallel to its own Courle; and when it has arrived 
as near that as poffible, it ceafes to have any Effect in 
that Way. At the fame time that it has thus rectified its Edges, 
it has inlarged its own Bed ; that is, has loft of its Heigth, and 
confequently of its Force and Preffure : This it continues to do till 
there is an Equilibrium between the Force of the Water and 
the Rcfiftance of its Banks, upon which they will remain nVd. 
— And it is evident from Experience, that thefe Equilibriums are 
all reai; inafmuch as we find that Rivers only dig and widen to a 
certain Pitch. 

The very reverfe of all thefe things does alfo happen — Rivers 
whofe Waters are thick and muddy, raife their Bed by letting 
Part of the heterogeneous Matters contain'd in them fall to the 
Bottom: They alfo contract their Banks by a continual Appor- 
tion of the fame Matter in brufliing over them. This Matter 
being thrown afide far from the Stream of Water, might even 
ferve, by reafon of theobfeurenefs of the Motion, to form new 
Banks. 

Now, thefe oppofite Effects almoft always teem to meet to- 
gether, and are differently combined, according to the Circum- 
ilances; whence 'tis very difficult judging of the Refulr. Yet 
mufl this Combination be known very accurately, e're any Mea- 
fures can be taken about Rivers, efpecially as to the diverting 
their Courfes. — The Lamona, which emptied it felf into the Fo, 
being tunvd another Way to make ir difcharge it felf into the 
Adriatic, was fb alter'd, and its Force lb far dimtnifVd, now that 
its Waters were left to themfeives, that it rais'd its Bed a great 
Heighth, by continual Depofirions of Mud; 'till it became much 
higher than the Po, in its utmofl Accretions, and needed very 
high Banks or Dykes to keep it from overflowing. See Allu- 
vion. 

A little River may be receiv'd into a large one, without either 
augmenting its Width or Depth. — This feeming Paradox arifes 
hence, that the Addition of the little River may only go to move 
the Waters before at reft near the Banks of the large one, and 
thus augment the Velocity of the Stream, in the fame Proporti- 
on as it does that of the Quantity of Water. — Thus theVeaetiati 
Branch of the Po fwallowed up the Ferrarefe Branch, and that 
of Papaya, without any inlargemcnt of its own Dimenfions. And 
the fame may be concluded proportionably of all other Acceili- 
ons to Rivers ; and in the general, of all new Augmentations of 
Water. 

A River offering to enter into another, either perpendicularly, 
or in an oppofite Direction, will be diverted by Degrees from 
that Direction, and obliged to make it felf a new and more fa- 
vourable Bed next the Mouth. 

The Union of two Rivers into one, makes it flow the fwifrer, 
by reafon in lieu of the Friction of four Shores, they have only 
two to furmount ; and that the Stream being further diftant 
from the Banks, goes on with the lefs Interruption ; befide that a 
greater Quantity of Water moving with a greater Velocity digs 
deeper in the Bed, and of Courfc retrenches of its former Width. 
—Hence alfo it is that Rivers, by being united, take up left Space 
on the Surface of the Earth are more advantageous to low Grounds ; 
which difcharge their fuperfluous Moiflurc into them, and have 
lefs Occafion for Dykes to prevent their overflowing. 

Thefe Advantages are fo confiderable, that S. Gugliebmni thinks 
them worthy of Nature's having had a View to them in her contri- 
ving to make the Confluence of Rivers fo frequent as we find it. 

To determine more precifely the general Laws of the Moti- 
on of Rivers, it may be obferved that a River is faid to remain 
in the fame State, or to be in a permanent State, when it flows 
uniformly, fo as to be always at the ia.m.9 Heighth \n the feme 



Place. 2. Q i That a Plane, which cutting a River is perpendicular 
to the Bottom, as p n g, is call'd the Section of a River. 

Hence, when a River is terminated by flat Sides, parallel to 
each other, and perpendicular to the Horizon, and the Bottom 
alfo is a Plane, either horizontal, or inclined, the Section of the 
River with thefe three Planes makes Right Angles, and is a Pa- 
rallelogram. 

Now in every River that is in a permanent State, the fame 
Quantity of Water flows in the fame Time through every Secti- 
on; for unlcfs there be in every Place as great a Supply of Wa- 
ter, as what runs from it, the River will not remain in the fame 
State. This will hold good, whatever be the Irregularity of the 
Bed, or Channel, from which in another refpect feveral Changes 
in the Motion of the River may arife : For Example, a grea- 
ter Friction, in Proportion to the Inequality of the Channel. 

The Irregularities in the Motion of a River may be infinitely 
varied, nor can any Rules be given to fettle them. All Irregula- 
rities muft be fet aiide ; and only the general Tenor or Flux be 
confidered to examine the general Courfe of Rivers. 

Suppofe, "then, the Water to run in a regular Channel, with- 
out any fenfible Friction, and that the Channel is terminated with 
Plane Sides, parallel to one another, and Vertical; and aifo that 
the Bottom is a Plane, and inclined to the Horizon. — Let AE 
be the Channel, into which the Water runs from a greater Re- 
ceptacle or Head ; and let the Water always remain in the fame 
Heighth at the Head, fo that the River may be in a permanent 
State: The Water here defcends along an inclined Plane, and is 
accelerated; whereby, becaufe the fame Quantity of Water flows 
through every Section, the Heighth of the Water, as you recede 
from the Head of the River, is continually diminifhed, and its 
Surface will acquire the Figure, i a v. 

To determine the Velocity of the Water in different Places; 
fuppofe the hollow of the Channel ADCB to be fhut up with a 
Plane; if there be an Hole made in the Plane, the Water will 
fpout the fafler through the Hole, as the Hole is more diftant 
from the Surface of the Water HI; and the Water will have 
the fame Celerity that a Body failing from ihe Surface of the 
Water to the Depth of the Hole below it, would acquire : 
All which arifes from the Preffure of the fuperinciimbcnt Water.— 
There is the fame Preffure, that is, the fame moving Force, 
when the Obftacle at AC is taken away, upon which every Particle 
of Water enters into the Channel with the Celerity a Body would 
acquire in falling from the Surface of the Water to the Depth 
of that Particle. This Particle is moved along in an inclined Plane 
in the Channel, with an accelerated Motion ; and that in the fame 
manner, as if in falling vertically, it had continued its Motion to 
the fame Depth below the Surface of the Water in the Head of 
the River. 

So, if you draw the horizontal Line ;/, the Particle at r will 
have the fame Celerity as a Body falling the length ;' C, and run- 
ning down Cr, can acquire; which is the Celerity acquired by 
the Body in falling down t r. Therefore the Celerity of a Par- 
ticle may be every where meafured, by drawing from it a Per- 
pendicular to the horizontal Plane, which is conceived to run a- 
long the Surface of the Water in the Head of the River ; and 
the Velocity which a Body acquires in falling down that Perpen- 
dicular, will be the Celerity of the Particle; which is greater, 
the longer the Perpendicular is. From any Point, as r, draw 
RS perpendicular to the Bottom of the River, this will meafure 
the Heighth or Depth of the River. Since r s is inclined to 
the Horizon, if from the feveral Points of that Line, you draw 
Perpendiculars to it, they wilt befhorter, the more diftant they 
are from r, and the fhortefl of them alfo will befv: There- 
fore the Celerities of the Particles in the Line r s, are fo much 
the lefs, the nearer they are to the Surface of the River-, and the 
lower Water is moved fafler than the upper Water. 

Yet the Celerities of thofe Waters, as the River runs on, con- 
tinually approach nearer and nearer to an Equality : For the Squares 
of thofe Celerities are as r t to r v, the Difference of which 
Lines, as you recede from the Head of the River is continually 
leffcned, becaufe of the Heighth r s, which is alfo continually 
diminifhed as the Lines themfeives are lengthened. Now as this 
obtains in the Squares, it will much more obtain in the Celerities 
themfeives, whole Difference therefore is diminifhed as they in- 
creafe. 

If the Inclination of the Bottom be changed up to the Head of 
the River, fo as to become^ z 3 and a greater Quantity of Wa- 
ter flow into the Channel, it will be higher every where in the 
River* but the Celerity of the Water will not be changed.— 
For this Celerity does not depend on the Heighth of the Wa- 
ter in the River, bur, on the Diftance of the moved Particle 
from the horizontal Plane of the Surface at the Head continued 
over the faid Particle; which Diftance is meafured by the Per- 
pendicular r t, or fv ; but thefe Lines, are not changed by the 
Afflux of Water, provided the Water remain at the fame 
Heighth in the Bafon or Head. 

Suppofe the upper Part of the Channel ftop'd by an Obftacle, 
as X, which defcends a little way below the Surface of the Water ; 
here, the whole Water which comes cannot run through, there- 
fore it muft rife : But the Celerity of the Water below this Ca- 
taract is not increafed; and the Water that comes on, is conti- 
nually 
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Dually heaped up, fo that at lad it mud rife fo as to flow over 
the Obftacle, or the Banks of the River. If the Banks beraifed, 
and the Obftacle be continued ; the Heighth of the Water would 
rife above the Line i t; but before that, the Celerity of the 
Water cannot be increafed : In which Cafe the Heighth of all the 
Water in the Head will be increafed ; for, as we fuppofe the Ri- 
ver in a permanent State, there null continually be as great a 
a Supply of Water to the Head, as there runs from it down the 
Channel; but if leis Water runs down, theHeighth mud necef- 
farily be increafed in the Head, till the Celerity of the Water 
flowing under the Obftacle be increafed to fuch Degree, that the 
fame Quantity of Water (hall run under the Obftacfc, as ufed to 
run in the open Channel before. 

RIVULET, a Diminutive of iiver. See River. 

RIXDOLLAR, a Silver Coin, ftruck in leveral States and 
free Cities of Germany ; as alfo in Flanders, Poland, Denmark) 
Sweden, &c. See Coin. 

There is but very little Difference between the Rixdollar and 
the Duller, another Silver Coin ftruck in Germany; each being 
equal to the French Crown of three Livres, the Sfani/i Piece of 
Eight, or a,s. 6d. Sterling. See Crown, &c. 

The Rixdollar is one of the moil Currant and univcrfal Coins 
in the World.— 'Tis ufed equally in the Commerce of the Le- 
vant, the North, Mufcovy, and the Eafi-Indies. 

ROAD, Via, an open Way or Paffage, which makes a commo- 
dious Communication between one Place and another. See 
Way. 

The Romans, of all other People, took the molt pains in their 
Roads : The Labour and Expences they were at to render them 
Ipacious, ftraight, fmooth, and agreeable to the very Extremities 
of their Empire, are incredible. See Berghr's Hiftory of the 
great Roads of the Roman Empire. 

Ufually, they ftrengthened the Grortld by ramming it, laying 
it with Flints, Pebbles, or Sand; lometimcs by a Lining of Ma- 
lonry, Rubbiih, Bricks, Potiherds, <£rc. bound together with 
Lime. 

F. Menejlriers obferves, that in fome Places in the Lyonnois he has 
found huge Clutters of Flints cemented with Lime, reaching 10 
or 12 Foot deep, and making a Mais as hard and compact as Mar- 
ble it felf; and which, after refitting the Injuries of Time for 
1600 Years, is (till fcarce penetrable by all the Force of Ham- 
mers; Mattocks, &c. and yet the Flints it conlilis of don't ex- 
ceed the bigneis of an Egg. 

Sometimes they even paved their Roads regularly, with large, 
fquate Free-Stones; fuch is AaAfoian and Ftaminian Way, &c. 
See Paving. 

The Roads paved of very hard Stones they ufually call'd Vtx 
Perrea, either became they refembled Iron, or becauie they re- 
lifted the Iron of the Horfe's Feet, Chariots, &c. 

Roads are either Natural, or Artificial; Terrejlrial, ox Aquatic, 
TittUck, or Private. 

A natural Road is that which has been frequented for a long 
fuccefljon uf Time, and fublifts with little Expcnce, by reafon 
of its Difpolition, &c. 

Artificial Road is tbat made by Labour of the Hand, 
either of Earth, or Mafonry; and wherein there vvere fevcral 
Difficulties to be furmounted : Such are moll of thofe along the 
Banks of Rivers, through Marflies, Lakes, &c. 

Terreprial, or Land Roads, are not only thofe made upon the 
Ground, but alfo thofe form'd of Earth heaped up in Manner of 
a Bank, and fuftained by Spurs, Buttre'fles, and Counter-Forts. 

Aquatic Road, is a Road made in the Waters, whether Cur- 
rant, as over Rivers, &c. or Stagnant, as Banks and Caufeways 
over MoralTes, Ponds, &c. See Causeway. 

Under this Denomination are alfo comprehended navigable 
Rivers, and artificial Canals; as thofe in Italy, Holland, &c. 

Publick Road, or Grand Road, is any common Road, whether 
ftraight, or a-crofs, Military or Royal, &c— Private Road is thac 
made for the Convenience of fome particular Houfe, &c. 

Military Roads, fo call'd among the Romans, were grand Roads 
appointed for the marching of their Armies into the Provinces of 
the Empire, or for the Aliiftance of their Allies. See Mili- 
tary. 

The principal of thefe Roads in England, are Watling-fireet, 
Ikenild-fcreet, Fofs-vsay, and Erminage-fireet ; which fee (under the 
Article Way. 

Doxte-RoADS, among the Romans, were Roads for Chariots, 
<&c. having two Pavements, or Caufeways; the one for thofe 
going one way, the other for thofe returning the other ; to pre- 
vent clafliing, flopping, and confufion. 

Thefe two Ways were feparated from each other by a Bank 
raifed in the Middle, paved with Bricks, for the Convenience of 
Foot-People, with Borders, mounting Stones from Space to 
Space, and military Columns to mark the Diftance.— Such was 
the Road from Rome to Oftia; call'd Via Portnentis. See Mi- 
liary. 

Snbterraneous.RoAV, is thac dug in a Rock, with the Chiffel, 
&c. and left vaulted.— Such is that of Puzzuolimnr. Naples, which 
is near half a League long, fifteen Foot broad, and as many high. 
See Subterraneous. 

Strabo fays it was made by one Cocceius, a Relation, probably, 
of Nerva's ; but it has fincc been widened by Alphmjiis King of 



Arragonmi Naftes, and made ftraight by the Viceroys.— Thefe 
is another of the lame Kind in the fame Kingdom, between Bate 
and Cumas, call d the Grotto of Vsrgil, becaufe mentioned by the 
Poet in the uxth Book of his JEneid. See Grotto 

Road, in Navigation! a Place of Anchorage, at Tome Diftance 
from Shore, and lhelter'd from the Winds; where Veffels ufually 
moor, to wait for a Wind or Tide proper to carry them into 
Hatbour, or to fet Sail. See Harbour, Mooring, Anchor, 

When the Bottom is clear of Rocks, and the Hold firm, and 
the Place well covet'd from a certain Wind ; the Road is faid to 
be good. 

A ■wild Road, among Sailors, is one which has but a little Lan i 
on any Side. 

The Roads within his Majefty's Dominions are free to all Mer- 
chant Veffels, either of his Subjects or Allies— Captains and 
Mafters of Ships who are forced by Storms, ejre. to cut their 
Cables, and leave their Anchors in the Roads, are obliged to fix 
up Marks or Buoys, on Pain of a Forfeiture of their Anchors, 
&c. See Buoy. 

The Mafters of Ships coming to Moot in a Road, muft call 
Anchor at fuch Diftance as that the Cables, &c. mayn't mix, on 
lam of anfwenngthe Damages: When there are feveral Veffels 
in the fame Road, the outermoft to the Sea-ward, is obliiged to 
keep a Light in his Lanthorn in the Night-time, to apprize Vef- 
fels coming in flora Sea. 

ROADER, among Sailors, a Ship that Rides at Anchor in 3 
Koad. See Road and Anchor. 

ROB, in Pharmacy, a Preparation antiently much ufed, con- 
lifting ot the Juices of Fruits, purified, and boil'd to a Con- 
iumption of two thirds of their Moifture. See Medicine,^. 
There are Robs made of Quinces, Mulberries, Elderberries, Aloes, 
Acacia, Liquorice, Barberries, Goofeberries, and other Fruits* 
for yanour Difcaies.-The Juice of Grapes thus prepared, is par- 
ticularly call d Sapa ; which S., t a is almoft of the Confidence of 
a Syrup. See Sapa. . 

When only one third of the Humidity is boil'd away, 'tis call'd 
Defrutum; and when only boil'd to the Confidence of a foft Elec- 
tuary, a Refm. See Defrutum and Resin. 

The Word Rob is pure Arabic!;; and fignifies, originally, i 
Juice dried in the Sun, or over the Fire r that it may keep the 
longer without Damage. 

Sometimes it alfo denotes a Compofition of fome Juice made 
up with Honey or Sugar ; in which Senfe it is confounded with 
Loche or Lohoc. See Lohoc. 

The Rob is a Form now much out of ufe; though there are 
feveral directed in the College Difpenfatory; as Robs of black- 
Cherries, of Sloes, of Quinces, &c. 

ROBBERY, in Law, a felonious taking away another Man's- 
Goods, from his Perfon, Prefence, or Eftate, againft his Will ; 
putting him in Fear, &c— This isfometimes call'd violent Theft 
See Theft. j 

The Word is faid to have taken its rife hence, that antiently 
Robbers only took away the Robes or Cloaths from Travellers. 
Though my Lord Cake in the third of his Injlitutes, takes the 
Name to have had its rife from Robin Hood, who lived under Ri- 
chard I. in the Borders of England and Scotland, by Robbery, 
burning Homes, Rape, and Spoil. 

Hence alfo Robers-Men, or Roberds-Men, mentioned in fevcral 
Statues for mighty Thieves. 

ROBE, a Gown or Garment wore by Lawyers, Divines, and 
other Graduates; who are hence call'd Gentlemen of the long Robe. 
See Gown. 

The Robe is an ample Garment bore over the ordinary Cloaths, 
hanging down to the Feet.— 'Ti; tiihion'd differently for Ecclefi- 
afticks, and for Laymen. 

At Rome, they gave the Name Virile Robe, Toga Pmlis, to 3 
plain kind of Gown which their Youth affumed when arrived at 
Puberty. This, they particularly denominated, Prxtexta. See 
Toga, Pr^texta, Virile, Puberty, 6-c. 

In fome Universities, Phyficians wear the red Robe.— la the 
Sorbonne the Doftors are always in Robes and Caps. Beadles, ejS-c 
wear Robes of two Colours. 

Among the French Officers, &c. they diftinguilh thofe of the 
fiort Robe ; which are fuch as have not been regularly examined. 
— They have alfo Barbers of the jlmt Robe, who are fuch as 
are obliged to Pradice in an inferiour Way to thofe of the lonz 
Robe. S 

Robe, is alfo taken in the general for, Civil Magiftrature, or 
the Profeffion oppofite to that of Arms. Sec Magistrate. 

In this Senfe it was that Cicero faid, Cedant Arma Toga. 

Mafler of the Robes, is an Officer of the Houfiioid, who has 
the ordering of all his Majefty's Robes; as thofe of the Corona- 
tion, thofe of St. George's Fcail, of Parliament, &e. as alfo of 
his wearing Apparel, Collar of SS's, &c. 

He has feveral Officers under him, as a Clerk of the Robes, 
a Yeoman, three Grooms, a Page, a Bruiher, Sempftrefs, Laun- 
drefs, Starcher; a Keeper of the Wardrobe at Whitehall, &c. 
See Wardrobe. 

ROBERVALLIAN Lines, a Name given to certain Lines, 
ufed for the Transformation of Figures; thus call'd from their In- 
ventor M. de Roberval. See Transformation, &t. 

The 
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The Abbot Galleys, in the Memoirs of the Trench Academy, 
Ait. 1693. obferves, that the Method of transforming Figures, 
explain'd at the latter end of M. de Roberval's Treatife of Indiv't- 
fibles, is the fame with that iince published by Mr. J.nnes Grego- 
ry, in bis Umverfal Geometry ; and that, by a Lettet of Torricellh, 
it appears that Roberval had invented this manner of transforming 
Figures, by means of certain Lines which Torricelli called Rober- 
•vallian Lines. 

He adds, that 'tis highly probable that J. Gregory firll learned 
the Method in the Journey he made to Padua in 166%; the Me- 
thod it felf having been known in Italy from the Year 164,6 ; 
Chough the Book was not publiflied till the Year 1692. 

This Account Dr. David Gregory has endeavour'd to refute, in 
Vindication of his Brother.— His Anfwer is inferted in the Phil. 
Tranfacl. An. 1694. and the Abbot has rejoin'd in the French 
Memoirs of the Academy, An. 1703. 

ROBIGALIA, or Rubigalia, in Antjquity. Sec Rubi- 
galia; 

ROBORANTIA, in Medicine, Strengthmers ; or fuch Me- 
dicines as ftrengthen the Parts, and give new Vigour to the Con- 
ftitution. See Strengthened 

ROCAMBOLES, a mild, pleating Sort of Garlick, by fome 
call'd Spanijb Garlick,- being much of the Nature of Shaloc^ 
and well known in Cookery, in Quality of a Sauce. 

ROCHET, a Lawn Garment, wore by Bifhops and Abbots ; 
refembling a Surplice, except in this, that the Sleeves arc gather- 
ed at the Wrift ; whereas the Surplice is quite open. See Sur- 
plice. 

The Regular Canons of St. Augufiin do alfo wear Rochets un- 
der their Copes.— Menage derives the Word from the Latin Ro- 
chettus, a Diminutive of Rocchus, ufedin the Writers of the lower 
Latin for Tunica^ and formed originally from the German, Rock. 

Rochets are alfo the Mantles wore on Days of Ceremony, 
by the Peers fitting in the Lnglip Parliament. See Peer, and 
Parliament. 

Thofeof Vifcounts have two Bands or Borders and a half 5 
thofe of Earls three ; thofe of Marquiffss three and a half j and 
thofe of Dukes four. Larrey. 

ROCK, Rupes, a large Mafs or Block of hard Stone, rooted 
in the Ground. See Stone. 

There are various Ways of breaking Rocks with Wood, Gun- 
powder, $>c. See Quarry, Wood, &c. 

We have Roads, Grotto's, Labyrinths, &c. dug through Rocks. 
See Road, Grotto, Labyrinth, &c. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek e°%, Rhna, Cleft, Chink ; 
and t4 from gaym/atef, I break ^ whence £«*<«, a ftony River. 

RocK-JPork, Rocaille. See Shell-^ 7 ^. 

RocK-Cryftal, or Cryjlal of the Rock, is that form'd by a Con- 
gelation of the lapidific Juices which trickle down in Rocks and 
Caverns. See Crystal. 



ROCKET, in Pyrotechnia, an artificial Fire-work, confiding 
of a cylindrical Cafe or Paper, filled with a Compolition of cer- 
tain combuftible Ingredients ; which being tied to a Stick, 
mounts in the Air to a coafidefable Heighth, and there burfts. 
See Pyrotechnia and Fire-Works. 

The Rocket has a great Part in all Fire- Works of Entertain- 
ment, being not only ufed fingly, but fometimes, alfo, as an In- 
gredient in others. 

Befldcs the Rocket here defined, which is properly calPd ihcS&y- 
Rocket, there is another, which from the Sphere it moves in, the 
Water, is denominated Water-Rocket. — The Mechanifm, Prepa- 
ration, &c. of each whereof, we mall here defcribe. 

Method of making a 5^-RocKET. 

i°. A Concave cylindrical Mould,' or Frame, AB, Tab. Mfcel- 
lany, Fig. 7. is turn'd, of hard Wood, with a Bale BD, and a 
Capital HC, ufually adorned with architedtonical Mouldings.— 
The Cylinder is to be open at both Ends, and its Dimentions, for 
Rockets of various Sizes, as in the following Article.— When 
large, they are fometimes alfo made of Brafs or Tin ; and when 
fmall, of Bone. 

2 . Of the fame Matter with the Cylinder, is prepared a Qua- 
dra, or Foot E ; in the middle whereof is turn'd a Hemifphere 
G, confiderably lefs than that of the Cavity of the Frame; ma- 
king the Cap or Head of another Cylinder IK, and reaching up 
within the Cafe; where 'tis kept fteady by a Pin LM. 

Authors don't agree about the Proportions.— Smimnaitz pre- 
scribes thofe that follow. If the Diameter of the Aperture HN 
be equal to that of a Leaden-Ball of a Pound, or at mod two 
Pound Weight; the Heighth of the Cylinder, with the Bale and 
Capital HC, are to be feven Diameters of theHeighth of the Qua- 
dra FE i '. The Altitude of the Cylinder KI, 1. TheDia- 
xneter IN £|. The Diameter of the Hemifphere G, f . The 
Heighth of the Capital AC, 1.— The fame Author adds, that he 
finds by abundant Experience, that if the Diameter of the Aper- 
ture be divided into 100 Parts, according to $he different Weight 



of the Leaden-Balls to whofe Diameter 'tis equal, the following 
Numbers being multiplied by 7 give the Heighth HE. 



Weight of 


Subfeptuple of 


Weight of 


Subfeptuple of 


Leaden-Ball 


Altitude HE. 


Leaden-Ball. 


Altitude HE. 


1 


100 


20 


86 


2. 


98 


30 


82 


4 


26 


40 


"8 


6 


9+ 


5° 


75 


10 


9 l 


7° 


<>7 


1$ 


88 


100 


57 



TheFrame being ready, a wooden Cylinder orMould AB (Fig.S.) 
is provided, whole Diameter is > of the Aperture of the Frame, 
and its Length equal to the Heighth of the fame; to which isa- 
fix'd a Haft or Hilt AD. About this Mould is a thick ftrong Pa- 
per roil'd, 'till fuch time as it fill the Cavity of the Frame. This 
done, where the Haft is join'd to the Cylinder, as at A, 'tis 
choak'd, i. c. firmly bound round with fine Pack-thread, fo as to 
conftringe or ftraighten the Cavicy thereof.— The Part thus cboak'4 
or bound up FG, (Pig. o.J to be equal to the Hemifphere G. 

The Cale is now taken off the Mould, and put into the Ca- 
vity of the Frame, Fig. j. the Chunk GP upon the Hemifphere-, 
and in this Difpolition is fill'd with a Compolition defenbed in 
the following Article, ramm'd ftrongly in by means of a wooden 
Cylinder or Rammer fitting the Cavity, and a Mallet. 
^ When fill'd, a Paper Cap of a conical Form is glued over the 
End of the Cafe fill'd Iaft ; and the Space left a-top fill'd with 
whole Gun-powder, to the Heighth of about one Diameter; 
then the Rocket bound, or choak'd in E, as before in G. 

Laftly, the Rocket is bored, as is reprefented in «L Eg. 9. care 

being taken to do it in the middle Some, indeed, bore the 

Rocket as they fill it, by thrufHng a long, (harp Spike through the 
lower Balis, and drawing it out again when the Rocket is full : 
But 'tis bell: not to bore till the Rocket be to be ufed. 

The boring is to go two thirds of the Heighth of [he Rocket, a- 
bating one Diameter of the Cavity. The Diameter of the Bore 
in G is to be i of the Diameter of the Cylinder; and in L J. of 
the lower Diameter. 

To make the Rocket mount ftraight up, it is tied faff to the 
End of a long flender Stick, MN, eight times as long as the 
Rocket ; in fuch manner as that when poiz'd on the Finger near 
the Touch-hole F, the Stick (which is ufually made biggeft at 
this End, and Hoping gently to the other) may preponderate, tho* 
very little.— The Rocket thus equip d, is hung at" freedom, and 
lighted with Pott-Fire. 

Note, Some inftead of a Stick to make the Rocket mount, fiir- 
nifh it with two Wings, as MN, (Fig. 10.) which have the fame 
Effect : And inftead of Paper lomc make the Cafes of Wood, 
covcr'd with Leather; others of a thin Iron Plate. And tome, 
inftead of a wooden Stick ufe an Iron Wire, with a Plummet at 
the end of it. 

The Compolition wherewith Rockets are fill'd, coniiirs of the 
three following Ingredients, viz. Saltpetre, Charcoal, and Sul- 
phur; all well ground : But the Proportions of thele are various 
for Rockets of various Sizes; as in the following Table. Noting, 
that in fmall Rockets Gun-powder Duft is added. 



Compactions for RoclCETS of various Sizes. 



Weight of 


Salt- 


Sul- 


Char- 


Gun-powder 


Rocket. 


pet: 


phur. 


coal. 


Duft. 


lb 


it 


lb 


It 




100, or 60 


30 


10 


20 




50 30 


30 


7 


18 




20 18 


V- 


12 


z6 




15 12 


=3 


8 


16 




10 9 


62 


9 


20 




9 6 


35 


5 


10 




5 4 


64 


8 


16 




3 2 


So 


2 


15 




1 




1 ^ 


1 6 


3^ 


Ounces. 


Oun. 


Oun. 


Ounce. 


Ounc.s. 


9 


4 


1 


2 


9 


6 


12 


\\ 


4 


15 


3 


2 


T 


ii 


12 


1 






2 


'5 



Note, feveral Rockets being difpofed round the Circumference 
of a Wheel, whether Circular or Polygonous, the Head of the 
one applied to the Tail of another, and the Wheel put in Moti- 
on ; as one Rocket is fpent another will take Fire : And the Wheel 
be continued in its Rotation. 

As an additional Ornament to Rockets, 'tis ufual to furnifh them 
either with Scars or with Serpents, or Sparks, which take Fire 
when the Rocket burfts : And fometimes little Rockets are inclofed 
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in great ones, to take Fire when the great one is at its greateft 
Heigbth. 

To make Stars for Rockets. 

Mix 3 Pound of Salt-petre, with 11 Ounces of Sulphur, 3 
Ounces of beaten Gun-powder, and 10 of Antimony* Moiften 
the Mafs with Gum-Water, and form it into little Balls of the 
Size of Filberds ; drying them well, either in the Sun or an Oven. 
When dry indole a Number of them in the Conical Cap of the 
Rotket. 

Method of making a Water-RocYLET . 

Make a Rocket AB after the ufual Manner, excepting in the 
Number of Cboaks, exprefi'd in Fig. 11.— Let its Diameter be 
equal to that of a Leaden-Ball of two or three Inches Diameter, 
and let it be bored to a third Part of its Heighih. Inclofe the 
Rocket in a hollow Paper Cylinder ; which linear over with melt- 
ed Pitch or Wax, that it may reiiii the Moifture. 

Note, The Weight of the Rocket is to be fo proportioned to 
that of the Water, that the whole Cylinder may be immerg'd. 
—Some inftead of a Cylinder ule a truncated Cone, or even a 
Spheroid; and fome hang a Weight to the End at which 'tis 
lighted. 

Theory of the Flight of %-Rockets. 

Mariotte takes the rife of Rockets to be owing to the Impulfe 
or Refiftance of the Air againit the Flame: Dr. Defaguliers ac- 
counts fur it otherwife. 

Conceive the Rocket to have no vent at the Choak, and to be 
fee on Fire in the conical Bore ; the confcquer.ee wond be, ei- 
ther that the Racket wou'd burll in the weakeft Place, or that, if 
aU its Parts were equally ftrong and able to fuftain the Impuife 
of the Flame, the Rocket would burn out immoveable.— Now, as 
the Force of the Flame is equable, iuppofe its Action downwards, 
cjr that upwards fufficient to lift 40 Pounds. As chefe Forces are 
equal, but their Directions contrary, they will dettroy each other's 
Action. See Action and Reaction. 

Imagine, then, the Rocket open'd at the Choak; by this means 
the Action of the Flame downwards is taken away, and there re- 
mains a Force equal to 40 Pounds acting upwards, to carry up 
the Rocket, and the Stick it is tied to.— Accordingly, we find that 
if the Compoiition of the Rocket be very weak, fo as not to 
give an Impulfe greater than the Weight of the Rocket and Stick, 
it does not hie at all : Or if the Compofition be flow, fo that a 
fmall Part of it only kindles at firft, the Rocket will not rife. 

The Stick ferves to keep it perpendicular : For if the Rocket 
mould begin to tumble, moving round a Point in the Choak, as 
being the common Centre of Gravity of Rocket and Stick, there 
wou'd be Co much Friction againit the Air, by the Stick between 
the Centre and the Point, and the Point wou'd beat againit the 
Air with fo much Velocity, that the Reaction of the Medium 
wou'd reftore it to its perpendicularity. 

When the Compoiition is burnt out, and the Impulfe up- 
wards is ceas'd, the common Centre of Gravity is brought low- 
er, towards the middle of the Stick; by which means the Velo- 
city of the Point of the Stick is decreafed, and that of the Point 
of the Rocket incrcas'd : So that the whole will tumble down, 
with the Rocket-cod forenioft. 

All the while a Rocket bums, the common Centre of Gravity 
is ihifting and getting downwards, and Hill the falter and the low- 
er as the Stick is the lighter : So that it fometimes begins to tum- 
ble* e'reit be burn'd out: But, when the Stick being a little too 
heavy, the Weight of the Rocket bears a lefs Proportion to that 
of the Stick, the common Centre of Gravity will not get fo low, 
but that the Rocket will rife {trait, though not fo fait. 

ROD, V1R.GA, Verge, a Wand, or long {lender Stick or 
Staff. See Verge, Staff, &c. 

Rod, is alfo a Land-Meafure of 16 Foot i> the fame with 
Perch and Role. See Perch and Pole. 

Rod, in Gauging. See Gauging-TcW. 

KoD-Knights, in ancient Cuftoms. Sec Redmans. 

Black-Roo. See Black- JcW, 

ROE, of a Fifh, is that Part which contains the Sperm or 
Seed thereof. See Fish, Seed. &c. 

That of Male-Fimes is I'ufually diftinguifhed by foft Roe, or 
Mih\ that of the Female by hard Roe. 

The ibft Roe when fqueez'd, yields a Liquor refemblingikfaft; 
whence its Name Milt : The French call it expreily Milk-, laite. 
See Milt. 

That of Carps is efteemedan excellent Food.— M. Leewen- 
hocck upon examining the Milt of a Cod-FhTi with a Microfcope, 
found it contained more living Animalcules than there are Men in 
the whole Earth. See Egg, Animalcule, Microscope, 
&c. 

Roe, one of the Beafts of Chafe. See Beast and Game. 

Roe-Bba&. See Hunting. 

Roe-B/ff*, a Beaft of Chace or Foreft. See Beast, Game, 



The Roe-Buck is called an Hind the firft Year; Gjrle the £■* 
cond ; Henufe the third ; Roe-Buck of the fir 11 Head the fourth ; 
and a fair Roe-Buck the fifth. 

The Roe-Buck is a Deer well known in Germany ; and feems 
to have alio been formerly known in England, though now the 
Race be extinct. See Hunting. 

ROGA, in Antiquity, Donatives, or Prefencs which the Au- 
gttfti or Emperors made to the Senators, Magistrates, and even 
the People; and the Popes or Patriarchs to their Clergy. See 
Donative. 

The Emptors ufed to diftribute thefe Roga on the firit Day 
of the Year, or on their Birth Day; or on the Natalis Dies of 
the Cities— The Popes and Patriarchs in Paflion Week. 

This Ciiftoni of Roga } orLargefles, was firft introduced by the 
Tribunes of the People, to gain the Populace more effectually over 
to their Interelt. The Emperors at length took it up, and made 
fuch Diftributions to the People, and even the Soldiery, call'd by 
the Greek Writers in the middle Age POrATOPES. 

Rogum is alfo found ufed for the ordinary Pay of the Sol- 
diery. 

The Word is derived by fome from the Latin erogare, to give, 
diftribute; according to others from rogo, I ask; hence, fay they, 
it is that St. Gregory the Great calls fuch Diftributions Precaria- 7 
as being to be demanded, in order to be had. See Precari^e- 

Others, again, derive it from the Greek pay©*, Corn ; becaufe 
it antiently confifted in Corn diftributed among thcPopulacc, the , 
Soldiery, &c. 

ROGATlOjin the -Rowa» Jurisprudence,* a Demand made by 
the Confuls, or the Tribunes, of the Roman People, when a Law 
was pfopofed to be pafj'd. See Law. 

The Demand was made in thefe Terms ; Do you will and ap- 
po'mt that (for Inftance) War be declared agamfi Philip ? This was 
i\\z Rogaiio ; and what the People rerurn'd in anfwer, as, The Ro- 
man People do appoint War to be made again}} Philip, was the De~ 
cretum, Decree. 

However, the Word Rogaiiq is frequently ufed for the Decree 
it felf; to diftinguifh it from a Decree of the Senate. See 
Decree. 

Frequently, alfo, Rogation is ufed in the fame Senfe with 
Law- becaufe there never was any Law eftablithed among the 
Romans, but what was done by this kind of Rogation. — Other- 
wife it had been null. See Law. 

ROGATION -Week, the Week immediately preceding- Whit- 
funday ; thus call'd from three Fills therein, viz. on the Monday^ 
Tuefday, and Wednefday, call'd Rogations, or Rogation Days, be- 
caufe of the extraordinary Prayers and Proceffions then made for 
the Fruits of the Earth. See Procession. 

The firft who appointed thefe Rogations was St. Mammercus, 
Bifhop of Vienna, who in 474 affembled feveral Bilhops, to im- 
plore the Mercy of God by a Fart of three Days; on occafion 
of an Incurfion then made upon the Country by a great Number 
of wild Beafts. — Others fay, 'twas firft Cct on Foot by Mammer- 
cus in 468, on occafion of fome publick Calamities. 

ROGUE, in Law, an idle and fturdy Beggar; who for the 
firft Offence is called a Rogue of the firfi Degree ; and pun ftfd by 
whipping, and boring through the Griftle of the Right Ear with 
a hot Iron, an Inch in Compals: And lor the tecond Offence is 
call'd a Rogue of the fecond Degree, and put to Death as a Felon, 
if he be above eighteen Years of Age. See Felon, &c. 

ROLL, in the Manufactories, lbmething wound or folded in 
a Circle. See Rolling. 

Few Stuffs are made up in Rolls, but Satins, Gawfcs, and 
Crapes, which are apt to break, and take Plaits not eafy to be 
got out if folded otherwife. — Ribbonds, however, and Laces, 
Galloons, and Padua's of all Kinds, are thus roll'd. 

To Roll hot— By an Arret of Council in 165)8, Fullers, Shear- 
men, &e. in Portion, are prohibited to Roll any Stuff hot, either 
by having Fire over or under it, or by heating the Rollers, or 
otherwife, on Forfeiture of 100 Livres for the firft Offence; or 
of being degraded from the Privileges or Malterihip in Cale of 
a Relapfe. 

The Antients made all their Books up in Form of Rolls, or 
little Columns; and in Cicero's Time, the Libraries confifted 
wholly of iuch Rolls.— The dearnefs of Parchment, andthecheap- 
nefs of Paper, whereof the Rolls were made, were the Reafon 
that fcarce any but Paper Rolls were ufed. See Paper, Parch- 
ment, &c. 

Vojjius fays, they patted fevejal Sheets end to end, when filfd 
on one Side, and roll'd them up together ; beginning with the 
laft, which they call'd Umbilicus, and to which they fattened an 
Ivory or boxen Stick, to fuftain the Roll. — To the other Extre- 
mity they patted a Piece of Parchment, to cover and preferve it. 
See Volume, Umbilicus, &c. 

Thefe Rolls were placed in the Libraries, perpendicularly, to 
the Horizon. — The Je-ws ftill preferve the antient ufage of Rolls 
for the Books they read in their Synagogues. See Book-bind- 
ing. 

ROLL of Tobacco, is Tobacco in the Leaf, twifted on the 
Mill, and wound Twiit over Twift, about a Stick or Roller. 

The generality of Tobacco in America is there fold in Rolls, 

of various Weights: And 'tis not till after its Arrival in England, 

12 E Spain, 
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'Spain, France, and Holland, that it is cut.— Roll Tobacco is what 
is ufed both for chewing and rafping. See Tobacco. 

Roll, in Laiv 3 a Schedule of Paper or Parchment, which 
may be wound up by the Hand into the fafhion of a Pipe. See 
Schedule, &c. 

Of thefe there are in the Exchequer feveral Kinds, viz. the 
great Wardrobe-Roll, the Cofferer's- Roll, the Subfidy-Roll, &c. 
See Pipe, i&c. 

The Word is form'd from the Lathi Ratutut, or Rotulus, be- 
caufe moil Inflruments and Expeditions in Law were antiently 
wrote on Papers, or Parchments few'd or glued together : W hence 
the Words enroll, controll. See Enroll, Controll, © c. 

ROLLS of Parliament, are the Manufcript Regifters or Rolls 
of the Proceedings of our antient Parliaments. See Parlia- 
ment, Register, &c. 

Before the ufe of Printing, and till the Reign of Henry VII . 
our Statutes were all engrofied in Parchment, (and by virtue cf 
the King's Writ for chat purpofe) proclaimed openly in every 
County. See Act. 

In thefe Rolls we have a great many Decifions of difficult 
Points of Law, which were frequently in former Times referr'd 
to the Decifion of that high Court. See Statute, Common* 
Law, &c. 

Ridtr-RoLL, a Schedule, or fmall Piece of Parchment, fre- 
quently few'd or added to fome Part of a Roll, or Record. 

No/ obferves that the Court ex officio, may award a certiorari 
adlnfirmaiidam Cmfcientiam; and that which is certified fhall be 
annex'd to the Record, and call'd a Rider-Roll, 

Roll, in the Cuftons, is a Lift ot the Names of feveral 
Perfons of the fame Condition, or enter'd in the fame Engage- 
ment—Thus, 

Court Roll, in a Manner, is that wherein the Names, Rents, 
and Services of each Tenant are copied and enrolled. See 
Court, Manor, Tenant, Rent, Service, (&c. 

Mufler-Roll, that wherein are enter'd the Soldiers of every 
Troop, Company, Regiment, &c Sec Muster. 

As ibon as a Soldier's Name is wrote clown on the Roll, 'tis 
Death for him to defert. See Desertion. 

Cahes-Head-RoLL, is a Roll in the two Temples, wherein 
every Bencher is tax'd yearly at 2 s. every Barrifter St is, 6 d. and 
every Gentleman under the Bar, at 1 s. to the Cook, and other 
Officers of the Houfe, in Confideration of a Dinner of Calves- 
Heads, provided in Eajler Term. See Temple. 

jRrigJWtfK's-RoLL, or Ragimund's-R.OLL, is a Roll denominated 
from Ragimund a Legate in Scotland, who calling before him all 
the People who held Benefices in that Kingdom, caufed them 
upon Oath to give in the Value of their Eftates; according to 
which they were afterwards tax'd in the Court of Rome. 

Rolls, or Office of the Rolls, in Chancery-Lane, London, is an 
Office appointed for the Cuftody of the Rolls and Records in 
Chancery. See Chancery, Record, &c. 

The Mafler of this Office is the fecond Perfon in that Court; 
and in the Abfence of the Lord Chancellor, fits as Judge. See 
Master of the Rolls. 

This Houfe or Office was antiently call'd Domus Comterjofam; 
as being appointed by King Henry III. for the ufe of converted 
Jews; but their Irregularities occafioned King Edward 111. to 
expell them thence,- upon which the Place was deputed for the 
Cuftody of the Rolls. See Conversorum. 

JL Roll of Parchment, is the Quantity of fixty Skins. See 
Parchment. 

Roll, in Antiquity. — From the Time of Avaflafus, we find 
in the Hands of the Emperors, on Medals, a kind of narrow 
long Roll, or Sachell, the meaning whereof has puzted the An- 
tiquaries. 

Some imagine it to be a Roll or Bundle of Papers, Memoirs, 
Petitions, &c. prefented occasionally to Princes and Confuls. — ■ 
Others take it to be a plaited Handkerchief, which the Perfons 
who prefided at the Games, caft forth as a Signal for their begin- 
ning.— Others will have it a Bag of Dufi and Afhes, prefented 
the Emperor at the Ceremony of his Coronation, and call'd 
AKAKIA, q- d. a Means of preferving Innocence, by the re- 
membrance of Duft, <&c. See Acacia. 

Roll, or Roller, is alfo a Piece of Wood, of a cylindrical 
Form, ufed in the Conftruction of feveral Machines, and in fe- 
veral Works and Manufactures; though fometimes under other 
Names. See Rolling, Cylinder, &c. 

'Tis on fuch Rolls that the Woollen, Silken, and other Threads 
are wound, whereof the Weaver's Works confift. — For which 
end each Loom has ufually two, that of the Gawfe- Weavers, 
three. See Loom. 

In the Glafs Manufacture they have a running Roll, being a 
thick Cylinder of caft Brafs, ferving to conduct the melted Glafs 
to the end of the Table whereon large Looking-GlalTes, &e. 
are to be caft. See Glass-Work. 

The Founders ufe a Roller to work the Sand which they ufe 
in making their Moulds. See Foundery. 

The Preffes call'd Calenders, as ferving to Calender Stuffs 
withal, conuft, among other eflential Parts, of two Rollers. See 
Calender. 

'Tis alfo between two Rollers that the Waves are given to Silks, 
Mohairs, and other Stuffs proper to be tabled. See Tabby. 



Prints, or Impreffions from Copper-Plates, are alfo taken by' 
paffing the Plate antfcthe Paper between two Rollers. See Print, 
and RoLLiNG-Prp/3-Pri»?f'»g. 

Rolls, in Coining, are two Iron Inftruments of a cylindri- 
cal Figure, which ferve to draw or ftretch out the Plates of 
Gold, Silver, and other Metal ; whereof the Planks or Pieces 
are to be form'd for the Species. See Coining. 

Rolls, in Printing, are two large Cylinders or Barrels of 
Wood, faftened in the middle of what they call the Cradle or 
Gallows of the Prefs ; and which by means of a Cord, or Girt, 
palling over each, and a Handle, which gives Motion to one of 
them, draws the Carriage of the Prefs backwards and forwards^ 
See Printing. 

Rolls, in the Sugar- Works, are two large Iron Barrels which 
ferve to bruife the Canes, and exprds the Juice. 

They are caft hollow, and their Cavities hll'd up with Wood ; 
the Cylinders of which are properly the Rollers. See Sugar- 
Works. 

Rolls, or Rollers, among Carpenters, Mafons, drc. are 
plain Cylinders of Wood, feven or eight Inches in Diameter, 
and three or four Foot long; ufed for the removing of' Beams, 
huge Stones, and other like Burthens, which are cumberfome, 
but not exceeding heavy. 

Thefe Rollers are placed fucccffively under the Fore-part of 
the Maffives to be removed ; which", at the fame rime, a;epufh'd 
forwards by Levers, <&c. applied behind. See Lever. 

Mndlefs-Rok'LS. — When Blocks of Marble, or ether exceffiye 
heavy Loads are to be removed,- they uie what they call End- 
kfs-Roils. 

Thefe, to give them the greater Force, and prevent their 
burfttng, are made of Wood jointed together by Crois-Quarrers, 
are about double the length and thickneis of the common Rolhr ; 
and befides, are girt with feveral large Iron Hoops at each end. 
— At a Foot's Diftance from the Ends are fourMortaifes, or ra- 
ther only two, but pierced through and through ; fata which are 
put the Ends of long Levers, which the Workmen draw by 
Ropes faftened to the Ends.; ftill changing the Mortaife, as the 
Roll has made, a Quarter of a Turn. 

RoLL-Ricb-Stones, in Antiquity, a Series of huge Stones, ran- 
ged in a Circle, near Morton in-Marjb, in Oxfordshire. 

There are a World of fabulous Traditions about them. — A- 
mong the Antiquaries, fome take them to be a Monument of a 
Victory;; others a Burying-Place ; and others a Place for the Co- 
ronation of the Danijo Kings. 

ROLLER. See Roll. 

ROLLING, Revolving, in Mechanicks, a kind of circu- 
lar Motion, wherein the Moveable turns round its own Axis, or 
Centre, and continually applies new Parts of its Surface to the 
Body it moves upon. See Motion, Revolution, Axis, 
&c. 

Such is that of a Wheel, a Sphere, or the like.— Such, parti- 
cularly, arc the Motions of the Earth, the Planets, d c. See 
Wheel, Planet, Earth, &c. 

TheMotion 0? Rolling isoppofed to that ofSfidrng, wherein the 
fame Surface is continually applied to the Plane it moves along. 
See Sliding. 

It muft be noted, that in a Wheel, 'tis only the Circumfe- 
rence that properly Rolls; the reft proceeds in a compound, an- 
gular Kind of Motion, and partly Rolls, partly Slides.— The 
not diftinguifhing between which two, occalioned the difficulty 
of that celebrated Problem the Rota Arifloteiica> Arifiotle's Wheel. 
See Rota Anffotefoa, and Angular-ATc/wk. 

The Friction of a Body in rolling, or the Refiftance made to 
it by the roughncis of tne Plane it moves on, is found to be 
much Iefs than the Friction in Sliding- See Friction. 

Hence the great ufe of Wheels, Rolls, &c. in Machines j as 
much of the Action as poffiblc being laid thereon, to make the 
Refiftance the lefier. See Wheel, Machine, <&c. 

For the Laws of Bodies rolling on inclined Planes, fee Inclined- 
Plane, Descent, &c. 

RoLLVXG-Prefs-Prbiting. See Printing. 

ROMAN, fometbing belonging to the City of Rome. 

The Roman Commonwealth lafted from the Expulsion of the 
Tarquins, to the Battle of Pharfalia, 460 Years.— The Roman 
E???pire, from Julius Co-far and the Battle of PfsptfaHa, to 
Conftautine, and the taking of Conftantimple by the Turks in 330. 
lafted 378 Years. See Commonwealth, Empire, &e. 

A Roman Citizen, at firit, wa; only a Citizen of Rome; at 
length the Right of Citizenfhip was given to other Cities and 
People, both in Italy and the Provinces.— 'T was thus St. Paul 
was a Roman Citizen, AcJsxvl 21. 37, 38. xxti. 25, 2.6, 27. 
xxxiii. 27. the City of Tarfus in Cilicia, a Native of which he 
was, having the Right of Roman Citizens. Sec Citizen. 

For the Roman Senate, their Magiftracy, Covfuls, Soldiery, Tribes, 
Courts, Nam?s, Weights, Meafures, Coins, and other Matters rela- 
ting to the Antiquities of that People, their Policy, Religion, Law, 
Cufloms, &c. fee the reipective Articles in this Work. 

The Roman Purple is the Dignity of a Cardinal. See Car- 
dinal. 

The Roman, or, Romijh Church, that whereof the Pope is 
Head; inoppofition to the reformed Churches. See Church, 
Pope, &c. 

The 
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The Roman Law is the Civil Law, or the written Law, as 
compiled by the Emperor Juflinian. See Cjvil Lain. 

A Roman Charity, among Painters, is a Piflure of a Woman 
{adding an old Man — Raman Knight, &c. See Knight, 
&c. 

, King of the Ramans, in our Age, is a Prince ele&ed, and de- 
fign'd Succefibr to the German Empire. See King, Empire, 
and Elector. 

' Roman Games, Ludi Romani, were folemn Games held in an- 
.tient Rome. See Game. 

They were thus call'd by way of Eminence, and on Account 
of their Antiquity; as having been inftituted by Romulus.— -They 
were alfo call'd, fometimes, Magni Ludi, from the great Pomp 
and Expence thereof; fometimes Confualia, becaufe perform'd in 
Honour of the God Neptune, who was alio call'd Cotifas, in his 
Quality of God of fecrct Councils. See Consualia. 

They alfo bore the Denomination of Ludi Circenfes, becaufe 
held in the Circus. See Circenses Ludi, &c. 

This Solemnity, Halicarnajfaius obferves, was originally infti- 
tuted by Evander, in Honour of Neptune under the Name of 
(ts-i^; whence the Feftival itfelf was call'd inmaK^rU; and was 
afterwards renew'd by Romulus in Honour of the feme Deitv, 
only under another Name. 

For Romulus needing the Advice of a God to council him in 
the Defign he had to furhiflv h'is new Citizens with Wives, ap- 
plied to the God of fecrer Council himfclf, Covfus; pro- 
claimed the Confualia, and invited his Neighbours all a-round to 
the firft Celebration thereof— The Confequence was, the Rape 
of the Sabine Women, who came to beSpedt-rors thereof. 

The great Ceremony in thefe Games conliftcd in the Caval- 
cade of Horfes and Aiies, adorn'd with Garlands; Neptune bein» 
reputed the firll Author of Horfe-riding. 

Their Horfes, here, were of two Kinds, viz. rofomxa, or fuch 
as were merely led up and down for State ; and 4«f'*»s, which 
were for Race and Exercife. 

The other Diverfions were Fencing, and that 'till one of the 
Combatants were kill'd on the Spot; fighting with Beads, and at 
Ceftus, or Whirlbats ; Wreilling, Running, Leaping, Sea- 
Fights, Horle-Races, Chariot-Races, &c. See Circus, 
Gladiator, &e. 

Thefe Games, Livy tells us, were improved, and render'd 
much more magnificent by Tarquinius Prifcus.—Manutius feys, 
they were held on the Eve of the Nones of September, i. e. on 
the 14th Day of the Month. 

Roman Order, in Architecture, is the more ufually called the 
Compofite. See Composite. 

Roman Balance, or Statera Romana, the Steel-lard. See 
Balance and Steel- Yard. 



Roman Indiclion, 
Roman Tear, &c. 
Roman Language, &c. 



}{TnDICTION. 
See < Year, &c. 
(.Latin, &c. 



ROMANCE, antiently Romaunt, and Romant, a fa- 
bulous Relation of certain Intriegues and Adventures in the Way 
of Love and Gallantry ; invented to entertain and inftrudt rhe 
Readers.. See Fable, Novel, &c. 

M. Fontenelle, calls Romanies, Poems in Profe; and the 
great Baffii is not averfe to their being admitted as poetical Pieces. 
See Poem and Poetry. 

Setting aiicie the Verfification, 'tis certain an Epic Poem, and 
a Romance arc almoft the fame thing.— The juft Notion, there- 
fore, of a Romance, is, that it is a Diicourfe invented with Art to 
ptatfe and improve the Mind and to form or mend the Man- 
ners, by Inftructions difguis'd under the Allegory of an Action 
or Series of Actions, related in Profe, in a delightful probable, yet 
furprizir.g Manner. See Epic. 

A juft Romance conlifts of two Parts, viz. a Moral, as its 
Foundation and End; and a Fable, or Action, as the Super- 
itructure and Means. See Action, &c. 

It mull have the Maimers; that is, the Characters muft be 
diffinguifhed, and the Manners muft be neceffary, and have all 
the other Qualities of Poetical Manners. See Manners. 

The Incidents muft be delightful, and to that end rightly dif- 
poled and furprizing.— The Sentiments fall under the fame Rules 
as in the Drama, See Sentiment. 

But the Diction is allow'd to be more lofty and figurative; as 
being a Narration ; and not having Terror or Pity, but Admira- 
tion for its End. See Narration, Passion, &c. 

As thefe Kinds of Compolitions have a long Time been little 
elfe but Hiftories of amorous Adventures, and Feats of Knight- 
Errantry : The Origin of Romances is refer'd to that of Love- 
Hiftories : And accordingly Dearchus, a Difciple of Ariflotle, who 
firft wrote of thofe Matters, is ufually efteemed the Author of 
thefe — Though Photius is of Opinion that Anthonius Diogenes's 
Book on the Errors and Amours of Dinias and Deocyllis, gave 
•ira to moft of the Works of this Kind. 

Be this as it will, 'tis certain the Antients have had their Ro- 
mances as well as we.— Such are the Amours of Rhodanis and 
*inm,Ats, defcribed in Jambics : Such is the Romance of Leucippe 
and Cluephm, compofed by Achilles Tatius, a Greek Writer, af- 
terwards a Bifiiop: Such are the four Books of incredible things, 



wrote by Damafims : S uch are the Ethiopia, of Heliodorus, wherein 
he relatesthe Amours oiTheagenes and Chariclea.-L?l\ly, under the 
feme Clals may be rank'd the Fables of Parthenius, Nicenus, of 
Athenagoras, Theodoras Prodrotnus, Euftatbiut, and Longus. 

Indeed Antiquity cou'd fcarce be reconciled to fuch Piecesi 
and always looked on them as abufes.-P&,.-i„, in his Bibiotheca 
Cod. LXXXVII. gives a frightful Account of that of Tatius ; 
and the Ethiopichs of Heliodorus, though one of the modefteft and 
moft rcferved Pieces of the Kind, met with very fevere Treat- 
ment.— That Author was Bifiiop of Tricca in the fourth Cenrury. 
Nicephorus tells us, that a Synod, confidering the Danger which 
might accrue to Youth from reading of his Romance, authorized as 
it was by the Dignity of its Author, propoied it to him, either 
to fupprefs nis Book, or renounce his Biilioprick; and that he 
chofe the latter— But this Hiftory is a little doubtful; 

Be this as it will, Heliodorus has ferv'd as a Model to all the 
Romances wrote firice; the Marriage of Theagenes and Charhlea, 
has produced a very numerous Iffue; even all the Romances now 
extant in the World. 

In Imitation of the Archbifhop Turpinm, who pafs'd for Au- 
thor of the Romance of the Feats of Charlemaign and Orlando, a 
greatNumbcr of Hiftories of the like Kind were wrote it Frjnrei 
in the Time of Philip the Fair; the Authors whereof fcem'd to 
improve on each other, contending who fbould go furtheft 111 
the Mcrvei/lcex.— Thefe Books, being intended for ihe polite Peo- 
ple, were urate in the Court Language of that Age; which was 
call'd the Romans, Romant, or Roma»i whence theBooks tbem- 
felves were cali'd by thofe Names: And thus by Degrees &waot, 
&c. became the general Name of all Bocks of this Kind; whence 
at length our Romance. See Romans. 

Others derive the Word from the Sp/mijh Romanfero, I invent 
as intimating Romances to be mere Fictions.— And hence it is 
that the antient Poets of Provence, who were the firft great Dea- 
lers in Romances, are call'd Troubadours, q. d. Finders or Inven- 
tors. See Troubadour. 

The French, above all other Nations, have applied themfelvcs 
to this kind of Writing; whether it be from the natural Taite 
and Genius of the People, or from the freedom, &c wherewith 
they Converfe with the Women.— They begun chiefly with Ro- 
mances of Chivalry; hence their Amadis, in 34 Volumes; Pal- 
merin de Olhiaal England, King Arthur, &c. whereof we have 
an agreeable Critique in Bon gh/ixot. See Chivalry, &c. 

The later are much more polite ; the beft of which are the 
Aftrea of D'Urfe; the Cyrus and Clelie of Madamoifelle de Scnde- 
ri; the Caffandra and Cleopatra of la Calprenede; Ariane, Franci- 
on; and the Adventures of Telemachus, of the late Archbifhop 
of Cambray, a Work never enough to be applauded. 

The Germans, too, have their Romances; efpecially Hercules 
and Her culi feus ; the SyriacaArmena, Aramena, and Thutnelda, Or- - 
bert, &c. 

The Italians have their Eromena, by 'Biondi; the Works of 
Loredano, Marino, &c— The Spaniards, their Diana, and Eon 
ghixot.— The Englijb their Arcadia, &c. The Argents of Bar- 
clay is rather a Satyr than a Romance. See Novel. 

ROMAN-Catholich-Church. See Papist, Recusant, 6-c. 

ROMANS, or Romaht, the polite Language formerly fpoke 
at the Court of France; in contradistinction to the Walloon ipoke 
by the common People. See Language. 

The Romans having fubdued the Gauls, infinuated Part of 
their Language among them; a mixture then of half Lath:, half 
GauliflJ, conftkuted the Romans; whereof the modern French is 
only an Improvement. See French. 

The vulgar Language was the Walloon, which was the original 
Gaulijh. See Gaulish. 

Hence, to Enromance, was to write in Romans, See, See 
Romance. 

ROME-W, ?,,<;„ „ 

ROME-Praay, S Se= i V " ER - Fem - 

ROMPEE, 01 Rom.pu, in Heraldry, is ap- 
plied to Arms, or other Ordinaries, that are re- 
prefentcd broken; and to Chevrons whofe up- 
per Points are cut : As in the adjoining Figutc. 
— He beareth a Chevron rompee, between three 
Mullets, Or, by the Name of Sault. 

RONDEL, in Fortification, a round Tower, 
fometimes erected at the Foot of a Baftion. See Tower, 
Bastion, ojre. 

ROOD, a Quantity of Land, equal to the fourth Part of an 
Acre; and containing 40 fquare Perches or Poles. See Acre, 
Perch, &c. 

ROOF, in Architecture, the uppermoft Part of a Building. 
See Building. 

The Roof contains the Timber-Work, and its Furnirure of 
Slate or Tile, wherewith a Houfe is cover'd, or that which ferves 
it as a Cover. — Though Carpenters ufually reftrain Roof to the 
Timber-Work only. See Covering and Ridge. 

The Form of the Roof is various ; fomerimes 'tis pointed, in 
which Cafe the moft beautiful Proportion is to have its Profile 
an equilateral Triangle, 

Sometimes 
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Sometimes Square, that is, the Atiglc of the Ridge, is a Right 
Angle; which, therefore, is a mean Proportional between the 
t>o:nt ed/and 

Flat-Roof, which is in the fame Proportion as a triangular Pe- 
diment. See Pediment.— This is chiefly practiced in Italy, 
and the hot Countries, where little Snow falls. 

Sometimes the Hoof is in the Pmnacle Form. See Pinnacle. 

Sometimes it has a double Ridge.— Sometimes 'tis cut, or muti- 
lated, that is, confifts of a true and afilfi Roof, which is laid o- 
ver the former : This lail is particularly call'd a Manfard, from 
its Inventor M. Manfard, a famous Vrerab Architect. 

Sometimes 'tis in Form of a Platform; as in moft of the Ea- 
ftern Building. See Platform. 

Sometimes 'tis truncated; that is, inftead of terminating in a 
Ridge or Angle, 'tis cut ifquare off at a certain Heighth, and co- 
ver'd with a Terrafs, and fometimes incompafled with Balluftrade. 
See Terrass. 

Sometimes 'tis in Manner of a Dome, that is, its Plan Square, 
and the Contour Circular. See Dome, Cupola, &c. 

Sometimes it is round, that is, the Plan is Round or Oval, and 
the Profile a direct Defcent. — Sometimes the Bafe being very large, 
'tis cut off to diminilh its Heighth, and cover'd with a Terrafs of 
Lead, rais'd a little in the middle, with Sky-Lights from Space 
to Space, to give Light to fome Corridor, or other intermediate 
Pieces, which without fuch an Expedient would be too dark. 
See House, &e. 



sXooF-Trees, or RuFF-Irasi are the Timbers in a Ship which uanha, &c. 



["The Broad and Swelling are, 

Ci. Bulbom, which confift but of one Globe or Head, 
I and feud out Fibres from the Bottom, and are 
either, 
r Squammofe, or Scaly, as tallies or Martagon, 
•Z. Coated, which are involved in Skins or Coats, as 
J L Cepa, Hyacinthus, Allium, &c. 
i 2. Tuberous, which are of a carnous, folid, and con- 
tinued Confidence, and rhefe either, 
fi°. Simple, with but one Globe or Head, as Ra- 
;j < pa, Crocus, &c. 

^ l,2 p . Manifold, as Afyhodelus, Paonia, &c. 
Long Roots are either, 

f(l.J Sarmentous, i. e. twiggy, or branching, which 
fhoot or creep out Tranlverfe or in Breadth : Of 
1 thefe feme are Geniculate, knotty or joirity: asCtW> 
J Grafs, Mints, &c. 
1 (l.) Cauliformes, i. e. Stemmy or Stalky, which fhoot 

(down deep directly, though often fending out Fi- 
bres and .Strings from the great Stem; which alfo it 
L feif is fometimes divided or branching. 
Roots, in Medicine.— The principal Roots ufed in the Pra- 
ctice of Medicine, are, Rhubarb, Rbaponticum, Sarfaparilla, Ipe- 
cacuanha, Jalap, Zedoaty, Galangal, Cajjumenar, Gentian, Turme- 
ric, Liquorice, Madder, &c. See each defenbed under its pro- 
per Article Rhubarb, Rhapontic, Sarsaparilla, Ipeca- 



go from the Half-Deck to the Fore Cattle. 

The Term is alfo ufed for the upper Timbers of any Build- 
ing; whence in the Notthern Counties, it is common to iignify 
a whole Family, by faying, all under fuch a one's Roof-Trce° 

ROOM, in Building. — See Building, House, Partiti- 
Apartment, Distribution, Chamber, &c. 



Root, in Mathematicks, a Quantity which is multiplied by 
it felf ; or a Quantity confider'd as the Balis or Foundation of a 
higher Power. See Quantity, Power, &c. 

Thus if any Number, as 2, be multiplied by it felf, the Pro- 
duct 4 is called the Square, or fecond Poiver of 2 ; and 2 it felf, 
with regard to that Power, is called the Root ; or particularly the 



ROOMER, in the Sea Language, a Ship is faid to be a fquare Root of 4. See Soy are-j?cm. 

i?'^T he i? Ae islar 8 er £him ordinary. SeeSHiP, Vessel, &c. Since, as Unity is 10 the fquare Root, fo is the Root to the 

ROOT, Radix, in Botany, that Part of a Plant which im- Square; the Root is a mean Proportional between Unity and the 

mediately imbibes the Juices of the Earth, aud tranfmits them Square.— Thus 1:2:4. 
to the other Parts, for their Nutrition. See Nutrition, Plant, If a fquare Number, as 4, be multiplied by its Root 2, the 

5S ETA d BLE ' & L , Product S is call'd the Cube, or third Power of 2 ; and with re- 

Ihe Root confifts of woody Fibres, cover'd with a Bark, foeft to this Cubic Number 8, the Number 2 is call'd Roof 

more or left thick.— It antes from a little Point in the Seed, call'd or particularly the Cube-Root. See CvBt.-Root. 
the ■Radicle See Radicle. Since as Unity is t0 the Root> {o is the Raot „ tIlc s re 

I is no lmall difficulty to conceive how the Root mould always and as Unity is to the Root, fo is the Square to the Cube • the 
get downwards, and turn up the Stem perpendicularly; conli- Root will be to the Square, as the Square to the Cube, i e 'Uni- 
denng that in the fowing of Plants the Radicle muft frequently ty, the Root, the Square, and the Cube, are in continual Pro- 
happen to be upwatds, and the Plumule downwards. See Seed, portion: Thus: 1:2 — 4:8. And the Cube-Root is the 
Semination, Perpendicularity, &c. firft of the two mean Proportionals between Unity and the 

I is always found in the Ground in terreftrial Plants, except in Cube. 
a very few Cafes : The Ivy and Cufcuta, being perhaps the only To extraS the Root out of a given Number, or Power, as 8 

Plants where Part of the Root lies bare. j s the fame thing as to find a Number, as 2, which being mul- 

lhe Root in Plants has been obferv'd to do the Office of the tiplied into it felf a certain Number of Times, 

Stomach in Animals; that is, to make thefirft and principal Pre- duces the given Number, 
paration of the nutritious Matter.— M. Reneame (hews that the Root 



, v.g. twice, pro- 



does the Office of all the Parts in the Belly of Animals deftined for 
Nutrition ; it being the Root that receives the Nourilliment, 
that prepares it, digefts it, alters and changes it into Sap, to be 
afterwards diftributed to all the Parts. ■ See Sap. 

The fmall Colour, and even Tafte, fliew how confiderable an 
Alteration the Juices undergo in the Root; fo that the Root may 
be laid down as the Principle of Vegetation. See Vege- 
tation 



To extract the Square Root, : 
To extract the Cube Root, ' 



See ^Extraction. 



A Root, whether Square or Cubic, or of any higher Power • 
if it confift of two Parts, is call'd a Binomial Root, or limply Bi- 
nomial; as 24, or 20+4. See Binomial. 

If it confift of three, a Trinomial; as 245, or 240 +-5 ; Or 
200+140+5.— If of more than three, a Multinomial; as2+s«, 
Plants growing at the Bottom of the Sea have this peculiar to or 2450+6, or 2400+56, or 2000+456", or 2000+4.00+ 
them, that they have no Roots; at leaft the Parts which do the 50+6. See Multinomial. 

Office of RmtsUve nothing of the ufual Figure thereof.— Thefe Root of an Equation, in Algebra, is the Value of an unknown 
Plants are ufually fattened to fome folid Body; adhering to it by Quantity in an Equation. See Equation. 
a vety fmooth polifh'd Lamina, which does not fend forth any Thus, if the Equation be a' +4' — x •, the Rootal the Eaua 
Fibre. Add to this, that the Body to which they adhere, being tion lis the Square Root of a, and that of b; exnrefs'd thus 
frequently a Rock or Flint, appeats very unfit to leed them, in ^/a-j-b . , ciptuso tnus, 

Cafethey hady?»«r. M.K«rae/»rt, therefore, conjeaures thatthey Real Root.— If the Value of x be positive, i e if x be- ■, 
are fed by a Juice afforded them by the thick oily Mud at the pofitive Quantity ; e.gr.x=r. the Root is call'd \ real or true Root 
Bottom of the Sea, which they receive by the Pores of the ex- See Positive aarimium. 

terior Surface of the Lamina Balfi ij„„,._[f the Value of x be Negative, e. gr ' *— 5 

Boerhaave obferves, that the Root may have any Situation at The Root is faid to befa/fe. See Negative. ' ~~ '' 

Pleafure, with refpeOto the Body of the Plant, nor needs to be Imaginary Root. -I!, the Value of x be the Root of a negative 
either loweft or higheft.-Accordingly in Aloes, Coral, MolTes, Quantity,; '. gr. V-5; 'tis faid to be imaging S 

Funguss, &c. the Root is frequently uppermoft, anditsGrowth The great ufe of Algebra is to bring Problems to Equations- 
downwards. See Coral, Moss, Fungus, &c. then to reduce thofe Equations, or to exhibit them in the moft 

Roots are divided by Botan.fts into i". Fibrous, which fend out fimple Terms. See Reduction. 
only fmall Strings from the Bottom of the Plant, diftinft from What remains after rhis to the Solution of the Problems, istoex- 

traft the Roots of the Equations thus reduced, be they Lines or 



each other. 

2 . Mor 

Grofs, either branched out into Subdivition or Arms • or elfe 
fending out Fibres from it all along. 

Thefe laft are either Carnous, which again are either, 

{1. Broad and Swelling, or 
2. Long and Slender, which are commonly harder and more 
woody. 



ExtraSlion of the Roots of Equations. See Extraction. 

Roots, Radices, in Grammar, are the primitive Words of a 
Language, whence others are compounded or derived. See Pri- 
mitive, Compound, and Derivative- 

Thus, the Latin Fluo is the Root of fluBus, ftuxio, fumen, 
fiuflrum, infmxus, refluent, fluififcr, ftucjifinns, fluHivagus, See- 
Thus alfo the Greek */«, is the Root of •*"»& o9m iAmt^fn, 
&c. 

And thus alfo, though in a lefs proper Senfe, the Danifi Woed 
is the Root of the Enelijh Root : The Lathi Radix the Root of 

the 
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(he French Racine, as rado is the Root of Radix ,* and perhaps 
fiSi®- the Root of r<«&. 

The Great and Hebrew Tongues are learnt by Roots.— OP 
Dictionaries, fomc are in Alphabetical Order, others are difpofed 
by Roots ; as Scapula, and the firft Edition of the Dictionary of 
the French Academy : In the Edition 171 8, it is thrown into the 
ufual Alphabetical Order. See Dictionary. 

ROPE, an Aflemblage of feveral T wilts or Strings of Hemp, 
twifted together by means of a Wheel : Of various ufes, as in 
binding, ftaying, drawing, fufpending, <&c. See Hemp and 
Cordage. 

When the Rope is made very thick, 'tis call'd a Cable, and when 
very finall, a Cord. See Cable and Cord. 

The greateft Confumption of Ropes is in Navigation, for the 
tackling of Ships j where, though Ropes include the whole Cor- 
dage. See Tackle and Ship. 

Yet there are feveral Ropes particularly fo denominated : As, the 
entering Rope, hung at the Ladder to help People up. — The Top- 
Rope- — h Bolt-Rope, wherein the Sail is fowed. — Buoy-Rope, to 
which the Buoy of the Anchor hangs.— Gueft-Rope, to tow the 
Long-Boat.— The Keel-Rope.— The Bucket-Rope.— Rudder-Rope, 
to fave the Rudder if it fliou'd chance to be beat oSi— Prevent- 
ter-Rope, to fave the Yard in Cafe any Part of the Tyes ihou'd 
be broke.— Breafi-Rope, to laih the Panels to the Mails.— Guy- 
Rope, to keep the Foremaft forwards, directly over the Hatch- 
way. And Boat-Rope, by which the Rope hangs, or is fattened 
a-ftern of the Ship. 

Rope, Cord, or Strap, in the Manage, is any of thefe ti- 
ed round a Pillar to which the Horfe is faftned when they be- 
gin to quicken and fupple and teach him to flee from the Shamb- 
ner, and not gallop faftly or incompactly. See Pillar. 

In thofe Manages where there is no Pillar, a Man ftands in 
the Centre of the Ground, and holds the end of the Rope. 

Ropes of two Pillars, are the Ropes or Reins of a Cavazon, 
ufed to a Horfe that works between two Pillars. See Pillar. 

RopE-Tara, is the Yarn of any Rope untwiited. See Yarn. 

It commonly confifts of Cable-Ends, which are worn out; 
and are called Junks of the Cables.— It ferves for many Purpofes 
among the Sailors. 

ROR[FEROUS-Z>«#, q. d. Dew-dropping Pipe; a Name 
given the Thoracick Duel:, from its flow Manner of conveying, 
and as it were, inltilling, the Chyle into the common Stream of 
Blood. See THORAcic-D#<f2, &c. 

ROS, Dew. See Dew. 

Ros Vitrioli, among Chymifts, is fometimes ufed for the firft 
Phlegm diftill'd from Vitriol in Balnea Maria;. See Vitriol. 

ROSADE, a kind of Liquor, prepared of pounded Almonds 
and Milk, mix'd with clarified Sugar. 

ROSARY, in the Romijh Church, a Chaplet, confifting of 
five or fifteen Decads or Tens of Beads, to direct the Recitation 
of fo many Ave Maria's, in Honour of the Virgin. See Cha- 
plet. 

Rosary, is alio a particular Mai's or Form of Devotion ad- 
drefs'd to the Virgin, to which the Chaplet of that Name is ac- 
commodated. See Virgin. 

Some attribute the Inftitution of the Rofary to St. Dommick ; 
but F. d' Achsry fhews it was in ufe in the Year 1100; fo that 
St. Bominick cou'd only make it more celebrated. — Others attri- 
bute it ro Paulus Libycus, and [others to St. Beneditl; others to 
the Cbartreux- others to venerable Bede; and others to P<?a?r the 
Hermit. 

Thofe who attribute it to St. Dommick, differ as to the particu- 
lar Time of its Inftitution; fome referring it to the Year 1208, 
when he preach'd againlt the Albigenfis ; others will have him to 
have fet it on foot in the Courfe of his Millions in Spain, e're 
he pafs'd into France. 

Order of the Rosary, or of our Lady of the Rosary, is an 
Order of Knights, fuppofed by Schoonebeck, and the Jciuit Bo- 
yamii, to have been inftituted by St. Dommick ; but byMiftakej 
for that Saint never inftituted any Order under this Name ; and 
thefe Authors apparently make a military Order of an Army of 
Croifees, who under the Command of the Count de Montfort, 
fought againft the Albigenjes. See Croisade and Albigenses. 

The Abbot Jufiiniani, and M. Hermant, will have this Order 
to have been eftablifhed by an Archbifhop of Toledo, named Fre- 
derick, after St. Dominicfo Death; and to have bore for a Badge, 
a black and white Crofs, in the middle whereof was reprefented 
our Lady, holding her little Son in one Hand, and in the other 
a Rofary. — F. Mendo adds, that they were obliged to rehearfe the 
Rofary on certain Days. 

After all, F. Helyot doubts whether or no fuch an Order ever 
exifted. See Order. 

ROSE, Rosa, a medicinal Flower, produced by a Shrub of 
•he fame Name; which gives the Denomination to feveral Pre- 
parations in Pharmacy. See Flower. 

The Kinds of Rofes are various : Thofe ufed in Medicine are 
the Red and Damask Rofes. — The Damask are a good and fafe pur- 
gative, adminiftered in infufion, or by way of Syrup. — The Red 
are attringent j and the^Conferve thereof ufed with fuccefs againft 
Diftempers of the Breaft and Lungs, and Diforders of the Eyes. 
See Conserve. 

Sugar of RoseSj is made of Ked-Rofe Leaves, dried in an Oven? 



pulverized, and put into a proper Quantity of Sugar diffolv'd 
with a little Water in a Chafing-d !fh, over the Fire. 

'Tisa Tradition among the Anrients, that the God of Love 
made a prefent to Hippocrates the God of Silence, of a beautiful 
Rofe, the firft that had been known ; to engage him not to dis- 
cover any of the private Pra&ices of his Mother Venus.— And 
hence it became a Cuftom to have a Rofe planted in their Rooms 
of Mirth and Entertainment, that under the Affurance thereof 
they might be induced to lay afide all Conftraint, and fpeakwhat 
ihey pleated.— Thus did the Rofe become a Symbol of Silence; 
fo that to befub rofa, under the Rofe, denotes as much as ro be 
outlof danger of having any Converfation divulged. 

Rosa-Water, a Water drawn by Diftillation from Red or Da-* 
mzsk-Rofes. See Water. 

It is a good Cordial, and was formerly highly efteemed; but 
is fmce fallen from its Reputation, and is little ufed but in Dif- 
eafes of the Eyes, and in Perfumes and Waflies. 

'Tis, however, in great efteem in the Baft, particularly in 
China and Perfa, where the Trade thereof ii very confiderable. 
The Rofe Leaves remaining at the Bottom of the Still, have the 
natural cathartic Quality: and arc alio kept for a Perfume. 

Golden-RosE, is a Rofe which the Pope bleffes at Mais on the 
firft Sunday in Lent, while they fing La-tare Jerufalem % and which, 
after Mafs, he carries in Proceffion; and then fends it as a Pre- 
fent to lb me Sovereign Prince. 

The F.<clions of the red and white Rose, are famous in our 
Englifb Hiftorics.— They had their Rife in 1454, under Henry 
VI. between the Houfes of Tork and Lancafier, and ended in 
Henry VII. who united the two Branches.— The Houfe of Lan- 
cafier had for its Badge a white Rofe ; that of York a red one. See 
Faction. 

Rosn-ff'lod, Lignum Rhodium, or Afpalathum. See AspaLA- 
THUM. 

Rose, in Architecture and Sculpture, an Ornament cut in re- 
femblance of a Rofe. See Ornament. 

It is chiefly ufed in Frizes, Corniches, Vaults of Churches; 
and particularly in the Middle of each Face of the Corinthian 
Abacus. See Aoacus. 

And in the Spaces between the Modillionsj under the Pla- 
fonds of Corniches. See Modillion. 

RosE-Noble, an antient Englijh Gold Coin, firft ftruck in the 
Reign of Edward III. and then call'd the Benny of Gold; fines 
call'd Rofe-Noble, becaufe ftamp'd with a Rofe. See Money. 

It was Current at 6s. 8 d. See Noble and Coin. 

ROSEMARY, Rosmarinus, a medicinal Plant, whofe 
Flowers are of confiderable ufe in the prefent Practice. 

They are efteem'd the principal Aromatick of our Growth.— 
Dr. mmey fpeaks of them as good in molt nervous Complaints, 
efpecially fuch as arife from too great Moifture and Cold, as they 
are hot and drying.— In Epilepsies, Apoplexies, Patties, &c. they 
are rarely omitted in Prefcription, under one Form or other. See 
Aromatick. 

They abound with a fubtle detergent Oil, which makes them 
deobftruent and opening, whence their ufe in uterine Obstru- 
ctions, the Jaundice, <&c. 

They are the Balis of rhe celebrated Hungary Water ; with a 
fmall Quantity of which, diluted in common Water, the Confecti- 
oners make Coufervc of Rofimary Flowers, Eifrnce of Rofemary, 
Rojemary-W ater, &c. See Hung MtY-Water. 

ROS1CRUCIANS. See Rosycrucians. 

ROSIN, Resina, in Pharmacy. See Resina. 

Rosin, is particularly ufed for a refinous Matter, prepared 
from the Juice of the Pine-Trec ,■ in ordinary ufe for the making 
of Wax, &c. 

Mr. Bent in the Phil. Travf gives us the Preparation of this 
■coarfe Drug, in the Southern Parts of France; thus. — The Bark 
being pared off the Pine, to make the Sap run down into a Hole 
made at Bottom to receive it^ asthejuicc runs it leaves a Cream 
or Graft a-topj which being temper'd with Water, is fold, by a 
Cheat, for white Bee's-Wax. See Wax. 

When they have got a Quantity of the Juice they ftrain it 
through a Basket, and what runs through it is the common Tur- 
pentine. See Turpentine. 

What flays behind, they mix with Water, and diftilling it in 
an Alembic, the Matter that rifes is the Oil of Turpentine; and 
the Calk that remains is the cemmon Rofn. 

ROSOLIS, popularly, KosA-folis, Sun-Dew, an agreeable fpi- 
rituous Liquor, chiefly taken after Meals, by way ot Dram, to 
aid Digeftion. 

Tis compoted of burnt Brandy, Sugar, Cinnamon, and Milk- 
Water, and is fometimes perfumed with a little Musk. 

It had its Name becaufe antiently prepared wholly of the Juice 
of the Plant Rosfolis ; but that Plant is no longer any Ingredient 
therein. 

The beft is that of Turin. — The French have a particular Kind 
not called Rosfolis, but du Roy; becaufe ufed with good Effect 
by the late King Lewis XIV.— Tis compofed of Spanijh Wine, 
wherein are infufed Anis, Fennel, Aneth, Coriander, &c. for 
three Weeks. 

ROSTING. See Dressing, Food, &c 
ROSTRA, in Antiquity, a Part of the Roman Forwn, where- 
in Orations, Pleadings, Funeral Harangues, &c, were delivered. 
See Forum. 12 F The 
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The Rofirum was a Kind of Chapel, taken out of the Forum, 
and fumiihed with a Suggefturo, or Eminence, call'd alfo the 
Roftra, where the Orators fpoke. 

It was adorn'd, or, as Livy fays, built, with the Beaks of Ships 
taken from the People or" Antium, in a Naval Engagement; 
whence theName. See Rostrum. 

ROSTRALIS Corona, Rostral Crown, in Antiquity. See 
Crown. 

Rostralis Columna, Rostral Column. See Column. 

ROSTRI-Formis Procetfus, in Anatomy, the fame as Coracoides. 
See Coracoides. 

ROSTRUM, inChymiftry, figniiies the Nofe or Beak which 
conveys the Liquor diftiil'd, into its Receiver ; in the common 
Alembicks. See Alembick, Receiver, Distillation, &c. 

Rostrum, is alfo a crooked Scilfars, which the Surgeons in 
fome Cafes make ufe of for the Dilatation of Wounds. 

Rostrum litterally denotes the Beak or Bill of a Bird. See 
Bill. 

Hence the Word is alfo figuratively underftood of the Beak, or 
Fore-part of the Head of a Ship. See Head, Ship, &c. See 
alfo Rostra. 

ROSYCRUdANS, Rosicrucians, or, Brothers of the ^Ro- 
sy-Cross, a Name affumed by a Sect or Cabal of hermetical 
Philofophcrs ; who arofe, or at leaft became firft taken Notice 
of in Germany* in the Beginning of the laft Century. See Her- 
metical. 

They bound themfelves together by a folemn Secret, which 
they fwore inviolably to preferve; and obliged themfelves at their 
admiffion into the Order, to a ftrict Obfervance of certain efta- 
blifh'd Rules. 

They pretended to know all Sciences, and chiefly Medicine ; 
whereof they published themfelves the Reflorers. —They pretend- 
ed to be Matters of abundance of importantSecrets; and among 
others, that of the Philofbphefs Stone ; all which they affirnfd 
to have received by Tradition from the antient Egyptians, Chal- 
deans, the Magi) and Gymnofophifts. See Philosopher^-S^w. 

Their Chief was a German Gentleman, educated in a Mona- 

ftery, where he learnt the Languages In 1578 he went to the 

Holy-Land, where falling Sick at Damafcus, he : confuked the 
Arabs, and other Eafiem Philofophers, by whom he was fuppo- 
fed to be initiated into this wonderful Art. — At his return into 
Germany, he form'd a Society, to whom he communicated the 
Secrets he had brought with him out of the Eafi, and died in 
1484.. 

They have been diftinguifhed by feveral Names, accommo- 
dated to the feveral Branches of their Doctrine — Becaufe they 
pretended to protract the Period of human Life, by means of 
certain Nsflrums, and even to rcflore Youth ; they were calfd 
Immortalss. 

As they pretended to know all things, they have been call'd 
fflummatij and becaufe they have made no appearance for feve- 
ral Years, but have kept altogether incog, they have been call'd 
the Iwviftbk Brothers. 

Their Society is frequently fignified by the Letters F. R. C. 
which fome among them interpret Fratres roris cocli, it being 
pretended that the Matter of the Philofopher's Stone is Dew con- 
cocted, exalted, &c. 

Some, who are no Friends toFree-Mafonry, make the prefent 
flourifhing Society of Free-Mafons a Branch of Rof crucians ; or 
rather the Roficrucians themfelves under a new Name, or Relati- 
on ; viz. as Retainers to Building. — And 'tis certain, there are 
fome Free-Mafons who have all the Characters of Rofcrucians ; 
but how the ^Era and Original of Mafonry, as traced by Mr. 
Anderfin, and that of Rofcrucianifm, here fix'd from Naud&xs, 
who has wrote exprelly on the Subject, confift, we leave oihers 
to judge. See Masonry. 

ROT, a Difeafe, which in moift Years is incident to Sheep, 
in the fame Ground, where in drier Years they are free from it ; 
which, yet, arifes, not only from the Moifture, but from a cer- 
tain Principle of Putrefaction, both in the Air and the Grafs. 
See Rottenness. 

ROTA, in Mechanicks. See Wheel. 

Rota Arifiotelica, Arijfotle's Wheel) is a celebrated Problem 
in Mechanicks, founded on the Motion of a Wheel about its 
Axis; thus called, becaufe firft, that we know of, taken Notice 
of by Arifiotk. 

The Difficulty is this. — While a Circle makes a Revolution on 
its Centre, advancing at the fame time in a Right Line along a 
Plane; it defcribes, on that Plane, a Right Line equal to its Cir- 
cumference. Now if this Circle, which we may call the defe- 
rent, carry with it another fmaller Circle concentric with it, and 
which has no Motion but what it receives from the deferent; 
which is the Cafe of the Nave of a Coach-Wheel carried along 
by the Wheel ; this little Circle, or Nave, will defcribe a Line 
in the time of the Revolution, equal, not to its own Circumfe- 
rence, but to that of the Wheel : For that its Centre advances 
in a Right Line, as faft as that of the Wheel does ; as being in re- 
ality the fame therewith. 

The Matter of Fad is certain.— But how it fhould be feems 
a Myftery.— "Tis obvious, that the Wheel advancing during the 
Revolution, tnuft defcribe a Right Line equal to its Circumfe T 



rence; but how mould the Nave, which revolves like the Wheel, 
defcribe a Right Line fo much greater than its Circumference ? 

The Solution Ariftotle gives is no more than a good Explica- 
tion or the Difficulty. 

Galileo, who attempted it, has recourfe to an Infinity of infi- 
nitely little Vacuities in the Right Line defcribed by the two 
Circles; and imagines that the little Circle never applies its Cir- 
cumference tothefe Vacuities; but in reality only applies it to a 
Line equal to its own Circumference; though it appears to have 
applied it to a much larger. 

But 'tis evident this is all gratis diclum.— -The Vacuiries are ima- 
ginary; and why does not the great Circle apply its Circumfe- 
rence to them? Laftly, the Magnitude of thefe Vacuities mull 
be augmented or diminifned according to the different Propor- 
tion of the two Circles. 

F. Tacquet will have it that the little Circle making its Rotati- 
on more llowly than the great one, does on that Account de- 
fcribe a Line longer than its Circumference; yet without ap- 
plying any Point of its Circumference to more than one Point 
of its Bafe. — But this is no more allowable than the former. 

The Attempts of fomany great Men proving vain; M. if Or- 
tous de Meyram, a French Gentleman, had the good Fortune to 
hit on a Solution, which he fent to the Royal Academy of 
Sciences; where being examined by Men" fa Lowville and Saul- 
mon, appointed for that purpofe, they made their Report that k 
was Satisfactory.— The Solution is to this effect. 

The Wheel of a Coach is only acted on, or drawn in a Right 
Line : Irs circular Motion, or Rotation, arifes purely from the 
Reliftance of the Ground whereon it is applied. Now this Re- 
liftence is equal to the Force wherewith the Wheel is drawn in 
the Right Line; inafmuch as it defeats that Direction ; Ofconfe- 
quence the Caufes of the two Motions, the one Right, the 0- 
ther Circular, are equal, and therefore their Effects, ;. e. the 
Motions are equal. And hence, the Wheel defcribes a Right 
Line on the Ground, equal to its Circumference. 

For the Nave of the Wheel, the Cafe is otherwife.— 'Tis drawn 
in a Right Line by the fame Force as the Wheel, but it only 
turns round becaufe the Wheel turns, and can only turn with 
ir, and at the fame time therewith. Hence it follows that its 
Circular Velocity is lefs than that of the Wheel, in the Ratio of 
the two Circumferences; and therefore its circular Motion is 
lefs than its Rectilinear one. 

Since then it neceffarily defcribes a Right Line equal to that 
of the Wheel, it can only do it by fliding, or what they call the 
Morion of Rafon.— That is, a Part of the circular Nave cannot 
be applied to a Part of a Right Line greater than it felf, but by 
Hiding along that Part; and that more or lefs, as the Part of the 
Nave is lefs than that of the Circle. See Rolling and 
Sliding. 

Rota, is alfo ufed for a particular Court or Jurifdiction in 
Rome, eibblifhed for taking Cognizance of Beneficiary Matters, 
&c. See Benefice, &e. 

The Rota con (ids of twelve Doctors, chofen out of the four 
Nations of Italy, France, Spain, and Germany $ three of them, be- 
ing Romans, one a Florentine, one a Milattexe, one of Boulogne^ 
one of Ferrara, one a Venetian, one a Frenchman, two Spaniards, 
and one a German; each having four Clerks or Notaries unaer 
him. 

Their Office is to judge of all Beneficiary Caufes, both in 
Rome, and the State of the Church, in Cafe of Appeal; and ; of 
all Civil Proceffes, of above 500 Crowns. 

They are alfo called Chaplains of the Pope, as fucceeding the 
antient fudges of the Sacred Palace, who held their Court m his 
Chapel. 

The Name Rota, WfcSe% fome will have derived hence, that 
they officiate each in his Turn; others, becaufe the molt impor- 
tant Affairs of the Chriffian World turn upon them. — Du Cange 
derives it from Rota Vorphyretka, becaufe the Pavement of the 
Chamber where they formerly fat was of Porphyry ; and fafhioned 
like a WheeL 

ROTATION, Rolling, in Mechanicks. See Rolling, 
Rota, <&c 

Rotation, in Geometry, the Circumvolution of a Surface 
round an immoveable Line, call'd the Axis of Rotation, See 
Axis. 

By fach\Rotation of Planes, Solids are form'd or generated. See 
Genesis, Solid, <&c. 

The Method of cubing Solids, generated by fuch Rotation, is 
well laid down by M, de Moyvre, in his Specimens of the ufe 
of the Doctrine of Fluxions.— For the Fluxions of k fuch Solids 
take the Product of the Fluxion of the Abfciffa, multiplied by 
the circular Bafe; and fuppole the Ratio of a Square to the Cir- 
cle inferibed, be as - : The Equation exprefting the Nature or 
Property of any Circle, whofe Diameter is d; is yy=dx— xx. 
Therefore 4 xx ~~ x x is the Fluxion of a Portion of the Sphere, 
and confequently, the Portion it felf ^xdx—\x*, and the cir- 
cumfcribed Cylinder is ■■ ** * therefore the Portion of the 

Sphere 
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Sphere is to the circumfcribed Cylinder, as ±d-4x to 4~x 
pbilofoph. TranfaS. 

Rotation, Revolution, in Aftronomy. See Revolu- 
tion. 

Diurnal Rotation. See Diurnal Rotation and Earth. 

Rotation, in Anatomy, the Aflion of the Mufculi Rota- 
torts; or the Motion they give to the Parts they are fix'd to. See 
Rotator. 

There are two Mufcles, the great and the little Ottawa, to 
perform the Rotation of the Eye.— The Obturator Interim and 
Externa, effea the Rotation of the Thighs. See Eye, &c. 

ROTATOR, in Anatomy, a Name given the oblique Mufcles 
or the Eye; calfd alio Circulars and Amatorii. See Obliqui 
and Eye. 

ROTHER-Beafls, a Word ufed in the old Statutes, and ftill 
in the Northern Parts of England, for horned Beafts, as Oxen, 
Cows, Steers, Heifers, &c. 

Whence, Rotlxr-Soil, in Hereford/Lire, is taken fortheDungor 
Soil of fuch Cattle. See Manure. 

Rother-Mk/t, are fuch as have a very full Head, and are ufed 
to fallen the Rudder Irons in Ships. See Nail. 

ROTONDO, Rotundo, in Architefture, a popular Term for 
any Building that is round both within and without-fide; whether 
it be a Church, a Salon, a Veftible, or the like. See Building, 
&t. 

The moll celebrated Rotondo of Antiquity is the Pantheon at 
Rome, dedicated to Cytele, and all the Gods, by Agrifpa, Son- 
in-law olAuguftus; but fince confecrated by Pope Boniface IV". 
to the Virgin, and all the Saints, under the Title of Sta. Maria 
delta Rotontlo. See Pantheon. 

The Chapel of the Efcurial, which is the Burying-Place of 
the Kings of Spam, is alfo a Rotondo; and in Imitation of that at 
Rome, is alio call'd Pantheon. See Escurial. 

ROTTENNESS, Putredo, See Putrifaction, &c. 

ROTULA, in Anatomy. See Patella. 

ROTULUS, a Roll. See Roll. 

Rotulus amtrarwamm.— The Earl of Lancafter taking Part 
with the Barons againil King Ed-ward II. it was not thought fit, 
in refpeS of their Power, to call them Rebels or Traytors, but 
only ■ Contrarients : Accordingly, we have a Record of thofe Times 
Call d Rotulus-Contrarientium. 

ROTULUS Wintoniae, an exa& Survey of all England, by 
Counties, Hundreds, and Tithings ; made by King Alfred; not 
unlike that of Domes-Day. See Domes-Day. 

It was thus call'd becaufe antiently kept at Winchefler, among 
other Records of the Kingdom. 

ROTUNDUS, in Anatomy, a Name given to feveral Muf- 
cles, from the roundnefs of their Body. See Muscle. 

Such are the Rotundas Major, call'd alfo Teres Major ; and the 
Rotundas Minor, call'd alfo Teres Minor, and Tranfaerfatis ; which 
fee under their proper Articles. 

ROUGE-Crofs, q. d. Red Croft, f ' c „ 
ROVGE-Dragou, q. d. RedDragon.i See \ PURSUIVANTS. 

ROUGH, Roughness, in Mechanicks. See Friction and 
Resistence. 

Rovon-Tafte. See Taste. 

Rough- Cafiing. See Plaistering. 

ROUL, or Roll, in the military Term.— Officers of equal 
Quality, who mount the fame Guards, and take Their turns in 
relieving one another, are faid to Roul. See Guard, &c. 

ROULADE, in Mulick, a trilling or quavering. See Qua- 
vering. 

ROUND, Rotundus, in Geometty. See Circle, Globe, 
Sphere, ef c. 

Round, in Anatomy. See Rotundus. 

Round, inMufick.— The Italians call b round, what we call b 
flat, and the French b Mol; and b Sauare, what we call b Jbarp. 
See Flat and Sharp, sire. 

Round, is alfo a military Term, fignifying a Walk or Turn 
which an Officer, attended with fome Soldiers, takes in a Garri- 
fon or fortified Place, around the Ramparts, in the Night-time ; 
to liften if any thing be ftirring without the Works, and to fee 
that the Centriesare Watchful, and do their Duty, and all things 
in good Order. 

In ftrid Garrifon, the Rounds go every Quarter of an Hour, 
that the Rampart may be furnilhed.— The Centries are to Chal- 
lenge at a Diilance; and to Rett their Arms as the Rounds pafs, 
and lee no one come near them. 

When the Round is near the Corps de Garde, the Centry calls 
aloud, Who comes there ? And when the Anfwer is, the Rounds, 
he hys.ftand; then calls for the Corporal of the Guard, who 
draws his Sword, and calls alfo, Who comes there ? And when it 
is anfwered, the Rounds, he that has the Word advances and de- 
livers it to the Corporal, who receives it with his Sword point- 
ed at the Giver's Breaft. See Word. 

Among Mafons, Rounds are the broken Pieces of Statues. 

RouND-Hi«/a, in a Ship, is the uppermofl Room or Cabin on 
the Stern of a Ship, where the Matter lies. See Ship and Stern. 

R-ovxD-Houfe is alfo a kind of Prifon, for the Nightly-Watch 
S* w Perfons in > '^ !*"? can be carried befor eaMagiftratc. 
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RovKD-Heads. See Whig and Tory. 

A Round, in the Academies, is a circular Pifie or Tread. 
See Piste. 

To Round a Horfe, is a general Term for all forts of Ma- 
nages upon a Round.— Hence, to round a Horfe upon a Trot, 
Gallop, &c. is to make him carry his Shoulders and Haunches 
roundly or compafily, upon a larger or fmaller Circle, without 
traverling or bearing to a Side. 

ROUNDELAY, or Roundo, a kind of antient Poem, thus. 
call'd, according to Menage, from its form ; and becaule it (till 
turns back again to the firft Verfe, and thus goes round. 

The common Roundelay conh&s of thirteen Verfes, eightwhere- 
of are lin one Rhime, and five in another.— 'Tis divided into 
Couplets ; at the end of the fecond and third whereof, the be- 
ginning of the Roundelay is repeated; if pollible, in an equivocal 
or punning Senfe. 

The Roundelay is a popular Poem among the Fren.h, but little 
known among us.— Marofmd Voiture have fucceeried the belt 
in it. 

Rapin obferves, that if the Roundelay be not very exquifite, 
'tis ftark nought.— In all the antient Roundelays, Menage obferves, 
the Verfe preceding has a finilh'd Senle; ana yet joins agreeably 
with that of the Clofe; without depending neceffarily thereon. 
This Rule well obferv'd makes the Roundelay more ingenious; 
and is one of the Fineries of the Poem. 

The Word is form'd from Round and Lay. See Lay.— The 
French call it Rondeau. The Spaniards Glofts. 

ROUNDLET. See Runlet. 

ROUNDNESS, Rotundity, in Phyficks. See Sphe- 
ricity. 

ROUNDO, or Roundelay, in Mulick, a kind of Burthen 
or Ricorneilo; where the beginning of each Couplet is repeated 
ar the end thereof. See Ritornello. 

ROUPIA, or Roupias, or Rupee, a Coin very current in 
the Territories of the Great Mogul, and feveral other Parts of the 
Eaft-Indies. See Coin. 

Roupids are llruck both of Gold and Silver ; and both the 
one and the other have their Diminutions ; as Half-Roupias, 
Quarter^Roupias, &c. 

The Gold Roupia is worth is. 6d. Sterl. The value of the 
Silver Roupia is various, according to its Quality, and the Place 
where 'tis coin'd. A general Obfervation is, that the Roupias are 
always Current for more; at the Place where they are ftruck, than 
elfe-where ; and the new Roupias for more than the old ones.— 
The reafon of this laft difference is, that the Indians being very 
fond of Silver, to fave it, ufe, as foon as they have got a few 
Roupias together, to hide them under Ground. To prevent 
which Inconvenience, tending to drain the Slate of Current Mo- 
nies, the Princes and Rajas ilrike new Roupias every Year, ftill 
augmenting the Value thereof without any augmentation of the 
Weight. 

Betides this difference of new and old Roupias, thelndialis make 
thtee other ClaHis.— The firfl call'd Roupias Siceas, which at Ben- 
gal are worth a s. 1 1 d. Sterl.— The fecond, Roupias of Sural, worth 
2S. tod. Sterl. — The third Roupias of Madder as, worth zs. 'cd. 
Sterl. All which is to be underuooa of the new Roupias. 

As to the old ones, thofe of Madjeras are only Current at i s. 
lid. Sterl. Thofe of Sural at 2 r. and the Siceas at 2 s. 4 d. 
Yet at other Places, the Order and Prices vary : At Surat, thofe 
ftruck there have the firft Place; the Sicezsthe fecond; and thofe 
of Madderas the third. Along the Coaft of Coromandel, the Ma- 
deras have the firtt Place, and the Siceas the fecond, &c. 

ROUSE up a Hart, among Hunters. See Hunting. 

To Rouse, among Falconers, is when a tlawk lifts up and 
fliakes himfelf. See Hawk and Hawking. 

To Rouse a Ha-wftr, or Cable, in the Sea Phrafe, fignifies to 
hale in Pan of the Hawfer or Cable, which lies flack in the 
Water. See Cable, &c. 

ROUT, a pu Hick Road, Highway, or Courfe; efpecially 
that which military Forces take. See Road. 

Sanfon and Qgiiby have made Maps of the Routs and Pott- 
Roads of France and England: Soldiers are prohibited going out 
of their Routs. — Routs are frequently cut in Parks, Forefts, &e. 
both for Ornament and the Conveniencies of Hunting. See 
Hunting. 

Some ufe Rout for a Path cut a-crofs a Wood ; in oppofition 
to Way, which is a great Road. See Way. 

Rout, in Navigation. See Course. 

Rout is alfo ufed for the Defeat and Flight of an Army. See 
Defeat. 

The Serjeants endeavour to rally the Soldiers in a Rout. See 
Rally. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, rupta, or rata; or the 
French, roux, an old Word for Horfe; or rather from the old 
Celtic, Rout, Road; figuratively ufed to fignify Example.— Me- 
nage has a learned Diflertation on the Word. 

Rcut, in Law, is an Aflembly or Combination of three, or 
more Perfons, going forcibly to commit an unlawful Act ; the-' 
they do not perform it. See Assembly. 

If they go, ride, or move forwards, after their Meeting, 'tis a 
a Rout, though they don't put their Purpofe in Execution ; if 
they do, 'tis a Riot. See Riot. 

A Rout 
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A Rout t therefore, feems to be an unlawful AiTembly; and a 
Riot the diforderly Fad committed thereby. See Riot. 

Two things, however, there are in common to Rout Riot, 
and unlawful Affembly .- The one, that there be at leaft three 
Perfons together ; the other, that, being together, they difturb 
the Peace, either by Words, fhew of Arms, turbulent Gefture, 
or actual Violence. See Unlawfv L-AJfembly. 

Rout of Wolves, among Hunters, a Herd of thefe wildBeafts. 
See Hunting. 

ROUTIER, in Navigation. See Ruttier. 

ROWEL, among Farriers, a kind of Iflue, made by drawing 
a Skain of Silk, Thread, Hair, or the like, through the Nape of 
the Neck, or other Part of an Horfe ; anfwering to what in 
Chirurgery is call'd a Setm. See Seton. 

The Rowelling of Horfesis a Method of Cure frequently had 
recourfe to in inward Strains ; efpecially about the Shoulders or 
Hips, as alfo for hard Swellings not eafy to be reiolved. 

The Operation is thus.— A little flit being made through the 
Skin, about a handful below the Part aggrieved, big enough to- 
put a Swan's Quill in, the Skin is rais'd from the Flem, the end 
of the Quill put in, and the Skin blow'd from the Fleih upwards, 
and all over the Shoulder. — Then the Hole being ftop'd with ihe 
Finger, the Place blown is beaten with a Hazel-flick, and the 
Wind fpread with the Hand all over ; then let go. 

This done, Horfe-hair, or red Sarfenet, half the thickncls of 
the little Finger, is put in a Rowell'mg Needle feven or eight Inches- 
long ; the Needle is put into the Hole, and drawn through again 
fix or feven Inches higher; then the Needle is drawn off, and the 
two ends of the Rowel tied together: Anointing it every Day, as 
well as before the putting it, with fweet Butter and Hog's Greale, 
and drawing it backwards and forwards in the Skin, to make the 
putried Matter difcharge it fclf more plentifully. 

Others, difliking theie Rowel?, as making too great a Sore and 
Scar, ufe the French Rowel, which is. a round Piece of ttirf 
Leather, with a Hole in the midft; laying it flat between the 
Fleih and Skin, the Hole of the Rowel tuft againft that in the 
Skin; lowing it ia with a Needle and Thread, drawn through 
the Hole and the Skin; cleaning it once in two or three Days, 
and anointing it freih. 

ROWING. See Oar, Boat, &c. 

Rowing of Cloaths, is the fmoothing of them with a Roller, 
&c. See Roll. 

ROYAL Fort. See Fort. 

Royal Antler, among Hunters, exprelles the third Branch of 
the Horn of a Hart or Buck, that moots out trom the rear or 
main Horn above the Bayander. See Antler, Head, Hunt- 
ing. 

Royal, Regal, fomething relating to a King. See King. 

In this Sen{e we fay, the Royal Family, the Royal Bloody &c. 
See Blood, <&c. 

In England, the Prince and Princefs of Wales, the King's Bro- 
ther, <&c. are addrefs'd under the Title of Royal Higbuefs. See 
Prince and Highness. 

The Dutchefs of Savoy is called Madame Royal. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, Regalis, of Rex, King. 
See Regal. 

Royal Crown, is that worn by Kings. See Crown. 

This they alfo call Imperial Crown, being clcfed a-r.Op. See 
Imperial. 

The Engli'h Crown is doled by Semicircles of Gold meeting 
at the Monde or Globe, on which the Crofs Hands ; and thofe 
Semicircles adorned with Croiles and Fleur-de-lii.es : The whole 
embellifhed with precious Stones. 

A Royal Abby is an Abby founded by a King, or by a Prince 
who is fucceeded by a King. See Abby. 

Royal Army is an Army marching with heavy Canon, capable 
of befieging a itrong, well fortified City. — 'Tis ufual to hang up 
a Governor who has the aflurance to hold out a pe;ty Place a- 
gainft a Royal Army. 

The Royal Oak is a fair fpreading Tree at Bofcobel in the Parifh 
of Bonnington in Stajjord/bire, the Boughs whereof were all co- 
ver'd with Ivy ; in the thick of which King Charles II. fat in the 
Day time with Colonel Carelefs, and in the Night lodg'd in Bof- 
cobel-HouJe : So that they are miftaken who fpeak of it as an old 
hollow Oak j- it being then a gay flourifliing Tree, furrounded 
with many more.— The poor remains hereof are now fenced in 
with a handfome Wall, with this Infcription over the Gate in 
Gold Letters. — FaUpffmum Arborem %uam in Ajylum potentiffimi 
Regit Caroli II. Dcus op. max. per quern Reges regnant, hie crefcere 
voluit, Sec. Philofoph. Tranfact. N°. 310. 

Roy AL-AJfent, is that AlTent which the King gives to a thing 
formerly done by others ; as, the Election of a Biihop by Dean 
and Chapter; or a Bill pafs'd in both Houfes of Parliament. See 
Bishop, &c. 

The Royal AlTent in Parliament being given, the Bill is endors'd 
with thefe Words, Le Roy le veult ; that is, it pleafes the King.— 
If he refufes it, thus; Le Roy S'avifera, q. d. the King will advife 
upon it. See Bill, Parliament, &c. 

RoYALFi/hes, are Whales and Sturgeons, and,fome add, Por- 
poifes too, which the King, by his Prerogative, is to have when- 
ever call on Shore, or wreck'd, in all Places of the Realm, un- 
less granted to Subjects by exprefs Words. See Fishes^ 



The King to have the Head and Body of the Whale to 
make Oil, ere. and the Queen the Tail to make Whalebone for 
her Garments. Stat. 1 Edw. I. 

RoYAL-Exchange, the Burfe or Meeting-place of the Mer- 
chants in London. See Exchange. 

It was firft built in 1566, at the Charge of Sir Thomas Gre- 
fhami and in a folemn Manner, by Herald with found of Trum- 
pet, in Prefence of Queen Elizabeth, proclaimed the Royal Ex- 
change.— Till that time the Merchants met in Lombard-fir eet. 

'Twas built of Brick ; yet then efteem'd the moft fplendid 
Burfe in Europe.— An hundred Years alter its Building, at the 
great Fire, it was burnt down ; but foon rais'd again, in a ftill 
more magnificent Manner; the Expcnce thereof amounting to 
50000 A 

One half of this Sum was disburfed by the Chamber of Lon- 
don, the other by the Company of Mercers ; who, to reimburfe 
themfelves, let to Hire 190 Shops above Stairs, at 20 /. each; 
which with other Shops, &c. on the Ground, yield a yearly Rent 
of above 4000 /. yet the Ground it frauds on does not exceed 

I Of an Acre ; Whence 'tis obierv'd to be much the richeft Spot 
of Ground in the World. 

'Tis buiit Quadrangular, with Walks a-round, wherein the 
Merchants of the refpective Countries afibciate themfelves. In 
the middle of the Area or Court, is a fine marble Statue of King 
Charles [[. in the Habit of a Rowan Ca-jar ; erected by the So- 
ciety of Merchant Adventurers; the Wurkmamhip of Grinlin 
Gibbons. Around are the Statues of the leveral Kings fince the 
Norman Conqueft, ranged. 

Royal Society, is an Academy, or Body of Perfons of eminent 
Learning; initituted by King Charles II. for the promoting of 
Natural Knowledge. See Academy. 

This illuftrious Body had its original in an Affembly of ingeni- 
ous Men, who before the Reftauration met weekly in Wadbaw- 
College, in Oxford; at the Lodgings of Dr. Wilkins. 

Afterwards, from about the Year 1658, many of them living 
fa London, held Meetings at Grejham-Colkdge ; till they were at 
length taken Notice of by the King, who was pleas'd to grant 
them an ample Charter, dated 22d of April, 1663 ; whereby 
they were created imo a Corporation, confiflingof aPrefdent, Coun- 
cil, and Fellows, for promoting the Knowledge of Natural Things, and 
ufefttl Experiments. 

_ Their Manner of electing Fellows is by Balloting. Their Coun- 
cil are in Number 21, eleven of which are continued for the 
next Year, and ten more added to them, all chofen on St. An- 
drew's Day. 

Each Member at his AdmiiTron fubferibes an Engagement, 
that he will endeavour to promote the Good of the Society ; from 
which he may be freed at any Time, by Ggnifying to the Pre- 
lident, that he ddires to withdraw. 

The Charges are 40 s. paid to the Treafurer at admiilion; and 

I I s. per Quarter, fo long as the Perfon continues a Member. 
Their Dcfign is to ,r make faithful Records of all the Works 

£r of Nature or Art, which come within their reach ; fo that the 
" prefenc as well as after Ages may be enabled to put a Mark 
" on Errors which have been ftrengthened by iong Prefciiption, 
" to reftore Truths that have been neglected ; to pufli thole ai- 
" ready known to more various ufes ; to make the Way more 
ic palTablc to what remains unrevealed, &c. 

To this purpofc they have made a great Number of Experi- 
ments and O bier vat ions, in moft of the Works of Nature; 
Eclipfes, Comets, Meteors, Mines, Plants, Earthquakes, Inun- 
dations, Springs, Damps, Subterraneous Fires, Tides, Currents, 
the Magnet, &c. 

Numbers of more Hiftories of Nature, Arts, Manufactures, 
ufeful Engines, Contrivances. 

The Services they have been of to the Publick are very great. 
— They have improved Naval, Civil, and Military Architecture ; 
advanced the Security and Perfection of Navigation; improved 
Agriculture; and put not only this Kingdom, but alfo Ireland) 
the Plantations, &c. upon Planting. 

They have regifter'd Experiments, Hiftories, Relations, Ob- 
fcrvations, &c. reduced them into one common Stock; have 
from time to time pnbliflied fome of the moft immediate Ufe, 
under the Title of Phihfiphical TranfaBians, Sec. and laid the 
reft up in publick Regiiters, to be nakedly tranfmitted to Po- 
fterity, as a folid Ground-work for future Syftems. See Tran- 
sactions. 

They have a Library adapted to their Inftirution; towards 
which the late Earl Marfhai contributed the Norfolaan Library; 
and a Mufeum ; or Repolitory of natural and artificial Rarities, 
given them by Daniel Colwal, Efq— Their Motto, Nullius in 
Verba. 

Royal A\admy of Sciences, Sec. See Academy, <&c. 

Royal Parapet, or Parapet of the Rampart, in Fortificati- 
on, is a Bank about three Fathoms broad, and fix Foot high, 
placed upon the Brink of the Rampart, towards the Country ; 
to cover thofe who detend the Rampart. See Rampire and 
Parapet. 

ROYALTIES, Regalties, the Rights of theKing; other- 
wife call'd the King's- Prerogative, and the Regalia. See Prero- 
gative and Regalia. 

Of thefe, fome the King may grant to common Perfons ; 

others 
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others are inleparable from the Crown. Se« Kino. Crown, 
Grant, &c. 

RUBARB, Rhabarbarum, in Medicine. See Rhubarb. 

RUBBING. See Friction. 

RUBIA Tmelorum, a Root or Drug popularly call'd Madder. 
See Madder. 

RUBIFYING, in Cbymiftry, &c the aft of turning a thing 
Red by Force of Fire, &c See Red. See alio Ruby. 

Red Arfenic is fuppofed to be no more than the common 
yellow Arfenick rubified by Fire, with the Addition of Nut or 
Olive-Oil. See Arsenic 

The Word is form'd of the Latin, rubens, ruddy, and fio, I 
become. 

RUBIGALIA, orRoBiGALiA, in Antiquity, a Feafl: cele- 
brated by the Romans in Honour of the God Rubigus, or the God- 
defs Rubigo; and .to engage thofe Deities to prelerve the Com 
from blatting. See Feast. 

The Rubigalia were inflituted by Numa in the eleventh Y^ar 
of his Reign ; and were held on the 7th of the Calends of May, 
which is our 15th of April; being the Time when the blight or 
Mildew, call'd by the Latin: Rubigo, ufes to attack the Corn. 
See Rubigo. 

Varro fixes it to the Time when the Sun enters the 16 th Degree 
of Taurus. — Indeed the true Time feems rather to have been on 
the 18th Day before the Equinox; viz.. the 28th of April; and 
rhe true Reafon, becaufe then Canicula, or the little Dog, lets ; 
which is elleem'd a malitic Conftellation. 

Hence they facriiiced a Dog to Rubigo : Ovid fays, the En- 
trails ot a Dog, and thofe of a Sheep : Columella, only a fucking 
Puppy. Fejius infinuates, that the Victim muft be red. 

RUBIGO, a Diieafe incident to Corn, popularly call'd the 
Sum, and fometimes Mildew See Smut and Mildew. 

The Rubigo is a Species of Blight. See Blight. 

RUBRICK, the Rules and Directions given at the Beginning, 
and in the Courfc of the Liturgy ; for the Order and Manner 
wherein the feveral Parts of the Office are to bepeiform'd. See 
Liturgy. 

There are General Rubricks, and ■/pedal Rubricks, aRubrickfir 
the Communion, &c. — In the Romifb Miflal and Breviary axe.Ru- 
bricks for Matins, for Lauds, for Tranilations, Beatifications, 
Commemorations, &c. 

They are call'd Rubrich; from the Latin, ruber, red; becaufe 
formerly printed in Red-hit, to diftinguifh them from the reft 
of the Office, which was in black ; as they ilill are in the Ro- 
m(h Miffal, &c. 

The great Kubrick for the Celebration of Eafter, prefcribed by 
the Nicene Council, is to this Purriok.—Eafter-Day to be the 
Sunday which falls upon, or next after, the firft full Moon which 
immediately fucceeds the Vernal Equinox. See Easter.— 
Dr Walla has a particular Difcourfe on the antient Rubrich 
for the Seat of Eafter ; in the Philofoph. Tranfaclions. 

Rubrics, in the Canon Law, is a Title or Article in certain 
antient Law-Books; thus call'd, becaufe wrote, as rhe Titles of 
the Chapters in our antient Bibles are, in red Letters. See 
Title.— You'li find fuch a Law under fuch a Rubrick. 

RUBY, a red, fparkling Gem of the firft: Rank among pre- 
cious Stones. See Gem and Stone. 

There are but two Places in the Eaft where the Ruby is found : 
The Kingdom of Pegu, and the Ifle of Ceylon. 

The Mine in Pegu, where 'tis found in greateft Plenty, is in 
the Mountain Capelan, 12 Days Journey from Siren, the Reii- 
dence of that Prince. — The fineft Rubies brought hence don't 
exceed three or four Caracls; the King referving all the larger 
to himfelf. 

In Ceylon, the Rubies are found in a River which defcends from 
the Mountains towards the middle of the Ifland : Some few are 
alfo round in the Ground. — The Rubies of Ceylon are ufually 
brighter and more beautiful than thofe of Pegu ; but they are 
rare ; the King of Ceylon prohibiting his People to gather them, 
orTrafKck with them. 

There are Rubies alfo found in Europe, particularly Bohemia and 
Hungary; efpecially the former, wherein is a Mine of Flints of 
divers Sites, which upon breaking, arc fometimes found to con- 
tain Rubies as fine ana hard as any of the Eaflern ones. 

Salmafim will have the Ruby to be the Hyacinth of the Anti- 
ents See Hyacinth. 

The Greeks call it £*i£«r«, q. d. Refilling of the Fire. The 
Anticnts out of their Credulity and Superftition have attributed 
many Virtues to the Ruby; as, that it expels Poiibns, cures the 
Plague, abates Luxury and Incontinence, baniOies Sorrow, &c. 
See Gem. 

They ufually only diftinguiih two Kinds of Rubies; the Ba- 
lafs and Spinelle. Some Authors, however, make four Kinds; 
tile Ruby, Rubacelle, Balafs and Spinelle. 

'Tis the different Degree of Colour which makes their diffe- 
rent Value and Beauty. — The Balafs-Ruby is of a Vermeil-Role 
Colour ; the Spinelle of a Flame Colour. Tis laid the Inhabitants 
of Pegu have the Art of heightening the rednefs and brilliant of 
Rubies, by laying them in the Fire, and giving them a proper De- 
gree of Heat. 

The Ruby is form'd in a ftony Subftance or Marcafite of a Rofe- 
Colour, call'd Mother of Ruby; it has not all its Colour and Lu- 
ftre at once ; but comes to it by Degrees. — At firft it grows whi- 
tifh, and as it approaches to Maturity, becomes red. Hence we 
have white Rubies; others, half white, half red; and others blue 
and red, call'd Saphir-Rubies. 

When a Ruby exceed^ twenty Caracls, it may be call'd a Car- 



buncle, the Name of an imaginary Stone, whereof the Antient! 
and Moderns have given usfo many Defcriptions. See Car- 
buncle.— They have feveral manners of counterfeiting Rubies; 
and have carried the Imitation to that length, that the moft able 
Lapidaries are fometimes over-feen. 

Furetiere allures us, though the thing furpalTes all belief, that 

there have been Rubies in France of 240 Carafts Tavernier tells 

us, he faw one in the Indies of fifty Caracls, which he had a Mind 
to have bought. He adds, that the King of France has finer and 
larger Rubies than any of the Great Mogul. 

The Value of Rubies from one Caraft, or four Grains, to ten 
Caracls, is given us in the DiBionnaire de Commerce, by a eood 
Hand. /. s . £ 



1 15 o 

9 00 o 

22 IO O 

35 'S ° 

45 00 o 

67 10 o 

8.1 00 o 

10S 00 o 



A Ruby of one Caradl, is worth, 
Of two C. 
Of three C. 
Of fourC- 
Of five C. 
Of fix C. 
Of feven C. 
Of eight C. 

Ol nine C. 150 00 o 

Of ten C. 2i(i 00 o 

Ruby, in Chymiftry, is a Name given to feveral Preparations 
of natural Bodies, becaufe of their red Colour; as, Ruby of Arfe- 
nick, &c. See Rubifying. 

Ruby, in Heraldry, is the red Colour wherewith the Arms of 
Noblemen are blazon'd ; being the fame which in the Arms of 
others not Noble, is call'd Gules. See Colour, Gules, tire. 

RUCTATION, Belching, a Vemofity arifing from Indi- 
geftion, and difcharging it fclf at the Mouth with a disagreeable 
Noife. See Flatulency. 

There are Belches owing to Repletion, and others to Inani- 
tion, or Emptinefs. 

Dr. guincy fays, Hypochondriac and Hyfteric People are par- ' 
ticularly liable to this Diforder— They are rather to be .cured 

with proper Sromachicks, than Carminatives and hot Liquurs. 

Burnet recommends the Iliac Pills of Rhafrs againft RuBalim. 

RUDENTURE, in Architecture, the Figure of a Rope or 
Staff", fometimes plain fometimes carv'd, wherewith a third Pan 
of the Flutings of Columns are frequently filled up. See Flu- 
ting. 

It is thus call'd from the Latin, rndens, Cable ; whence fome 
call it a Cabling ; and the Colums whofe Flutings are thus fill'd, 
rudented, or cabled Columns. See Column, Cabling, <&c. 

There are alfo Rudentures in Relief, laid on the naked of 
Pilafters not fluted ; an Inftance of which we have in the Church 
of St. Sapienza at Rome. 

RUDERATION, in Building, a Term ufed by Vttrinius for 
the laying of a Pavement with Pebbles or little Stones. See 
Pavement. 

To perform the Ruderation, 'tis necelfiry the Ground be firft 
well beaten, to make it firm, and prevent its cracking.— Then a 
Stratum of little Stones are laid, to be afterwards bound together 
with Mortar made of Lime and Sand, call'd by Variivius, Statumen. 

If the Sand be new, its Proportion to the Lime may be as 1 
to 1 ; if dug out of old Pavements or Walls, as 5 to 2. See 
Mortar, &c. 

Ruderation, Daviler cbiaves, is alfo ufed by Vitruvius, Lib. 
7. Cap. 1. for the ccarfeft and moll artleis Kind of Mafonry; 
where a Wall is, as it were, cobled up. See Masonry. 

RUDDER, in Navigation, a Piece of Timber turning on 
Hinges in the Stern of a Ship, and v. hich oppoling fometimes one 
Side to the Water, and lometimes another, turns or directs the 
Veflel this Way or that. See Ship. 

The Rudder of a Ship is a Piece of Timber hung on the Stern- 
Pofts, by four or five Iron Hooks call'd Pintles, ferving, as it 
were, lor the Bridle of a Ship; to turn her about at the Plea- 
See Steering. 



fure of the Steers- 



The Rudder being perpendicular, and without-fide the Ship, 
another Piece of Timber is fitted into it at Right Angles, which 
comes into the Ship; by which the Rudder is managed and 
directed.— This latter is properly call'd the Helm, though the two 
are fometimes confounded, together. See Helm. 

The Power of the Rudder is reducible to that of the Levr 
See Lever. 

As to the Angle the Rudder mould make with the Keel- the 
Author of a late Book on the Working of Ships, ihews, that in 
order to flay or bear up the fooneft poffible, the Tiller of the 
Rudder ought to make an Angle ot near 55° with the Keel. See 
Sailing. 

A narrow Rudder is beft for a Ship's failine, provided fhe can 
feel it, that is, be guided and turned by it; "for a broad Rudder 
will hold much Water when the Helm is put over to any Side : 
Yet if a Ship have a fat Quarter, fo that the Water cannot 
come quick and ftrong to her Rudder, fhe will require a broad 
Rudder. The aftermoft Part of the Rudder is call'd, the Rake, 
of the Rudder. 

RUDDLE, or Reddle, a fort of red Chalk, found in di- 
vers Parts of England. See Chalk. 

This ibme take for the Lapis Hematites. See Haematites.' 

RUDIARIUS, in Antiquity, a Veteran Gladiator, who had 
got a Difcharge from the Service. See Gladiator. 

He was thus called, becaufe, as a Mark of Difmiffion a Rod 
was put into his Hand call'd Rudis. See Rudis. 

The Rudiaril were alfo call'd SpeSatoris. See Spectator. 
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RUDIMENTS, Rudimenta, the firft Principles or Grounds 
of any Arc or Science ; call'd alfo the Elements thereof. See 
Elements. 

RUDIS, a knotty rough Stick, which the Prsetor among the 
Romans, gave the Gladiators, as a Mark of their Freedom and 
Difmiffion. See Gladiator. 

Hence the Latin Phraie, Rudedonare, to make aGladiator free, 
to diicharge him from fighting any more.— They were hence 
called Rudiarii See Rudiarii. 

RUE, Ruta, a medicinal Plant, much ufed in the prefent 
Practice. — Schroder commends it as an Alexipharmic, and Cepha- 
lic; fays it refills Poifons and Malignities, and is therefore to 
be ufed in Fevers; and that it is good in all convulfive Cafes. 

It is replete with a fat vifcous Juice, and by that means yields 
litde to any Purpofe in Diftillation, unlefs where firft digefted in 
a fpirituous Menftruum. — Hence its fimple Water in the Shops, 
according to Dr. Quinsy, is nothing worth. It ought to be railed 
with a fpirituous Liquor, or ufed in Conlerve; or, which is beft 
of all, eat alone frefh gathered, with Bread and Butter. It is of 
Service in nervous Cafes, particularly fuch as arife from the 
Womb, as it deterges the Glands, and by 'its Vifcidity, bridles 
thofe inordinate Motions, which frequently begin there, and af- 
fect the whole Conftitution. See Hysteric, Uterine, &c- 

RUELLE, a French Term, lately introduced into our Lan- 
guage.— Rustle is a diminutive of Rue-, Street; and fignifies, lite- 
rally, a little Street. 

Its ufe among us, for an Alcove, or other genteel Apart- 
ment, where the Ladies receive Vilits either in Bed or up.— The 
Poets go reading their Works from Ruelle to Ruelle, to befpeak 
the Approbation and Intereft of the Ladies. 

RUFTER-Hooii', among Falconers, a plain Leather-Hood, 
large and open behind, to be worn by an Hawk, when fhe is firft 
drawn, See Hood, Hawk, Hawking, &c. 

RUINS, a Term particularly ufed lor magnificent Buildings 
fallen to decay by length of Time; and whereof there only 
remains a confuted Heap of Materials. 

Such are the Ruins of the Tower of Babel, or Tower of Be- 
lus, two Days Journey from Bagdat, in Syria, on the Banks of 
the Euphrates; which are now no more than a Heap of Bricks, 
cemented with Bitumen; and whereof we only perceive the 
Plan to have been Square. 

Such, alfo, are the Rums of a famous Temple or Palace near 
Schiras in Perfia; which the Antiquaries will have to have been 
built by Ahaffuerus ; and which the Perjians now call Tchelminar, 
or Chelminar, q. d. the forty Columns; becaufe there are fo ma- 
ny Colums remaining pretty entire, with the Traces of others; 
a great Quantity of Baffo Relievo's, and unknown Characters, 
fufficient to fhew the Magnificence of the Antique Architecture. 
See Chelminar. 

RULE, Regula, or Ruler, a very fimple Inftrument, or- 
dinarily of hard Wood, thin, narrow, and ftraight; ferving to 
draw right Lines withal. See Line. 

The Rule is of principal ufe in all the mechanical Arts. — To 
prove whether or no it bejuft; draw a Line by ir on a Paper; 
then turn the Rule about, the Right end to the Left; and apply 
the fame Edge this way to the Line : If the Edge now agree ex- 
actly with the Line, the Ruler is true. 

Defmarets has a fine Poem on the Amours of the Rule and 
Compafs.— The Stone-Cutters-Rule is ulually four Foot long; and 
divided into Feet and Inches. 

The Mafon's-Rule is 12 or 15 Foot long, and is applied under 
the Level, to regulate the Courfes, to make the Piedroits equal, 
<&c. 

Rule is alfo ufed for certain Inftruments which have other 
confiderable Ufes befide that of drawing Lines.— Such are the 
Carpenters Joint-Rule, Everard's, and Coggefbal's Sliding-Rules, '&c. 

Carpeutcrs-Joint-Rvhz, is an Inftrument ufually of Box, 24 
Inches long, and one and a half broad; each Inch being fubdi- 
vided into eight Parts.— On the feme Side with thefe Divifions, 
is ufually added Gunter's Line of Numbers. 

On rhe other Side are the Lines of Timber and Board-Meafure; 
the firft beginning at 82, and continued to 36, near the other 
End : The latter is numbered from 7 to 36, four Inches from 
the other End. 

Ufe of the Carpenter's Joint-RvLE. 

The Application of the Inches in meafuring Lengths, Breadths, 
&c. is obvious— That of the Gunter's Line, fee under Line of 
Numbers.— The ufe of the other Side is all we need here med- 
dle with. 

1. The Breadth of any Surface, as Board, Glafs, &c. being gi- 
ing ; to find htm much in Length makes a Square Foot.— Find 
the Number of Inches the Surface is broad, in the Line of Board 
Meafure; and right againft it is the Number of Inches required. 

Thus if the Surface were 8 Inches broad, 18 Inches will be 
found to make a fuperficial Foot. 

Or, more readily thus:— Apply the Rule to the Breadth of the 
Board or Glafs; that End mark'd 36 being even with the Edge; 
the other Edge of the Surface will fhew the Inches and Quarters 
of Inches which go to a fquare Foot. 

2. Ufe of the Table at the end of the Board Meafure.— .If a Sur- 
face be one Inch broad, how many Inches long will make a fu- 
perficial Foot ? Look in the upper Row of Figures for 1 Inch, 
and under it in the iecond Row is 12 Inches, the anfwer to the 
Queftion. 

3. Ufe of the Line of Timber Meafure.— -This refembles the for- 
mer; for having learnt how much the Piece is Square, look for 
jjgt Number on the Line of Timber-Meafure : The Space 



thence to the End of the Rule is the Length, which at that Breadth 
makes a Foot of Timber. — Thus, if the Piece be 9 Inches Square, 
the Length neceffary to make a folid Foot of Timber, is 21 -'- 
Inches. — If the Timber be fmall, and under 9 Inches Squarcfeek the 
Square in the upper Rank of the Table; and immediately under 
it is the Feet and Inches that make a folid Foot. — Thus, if it be 7 
Inches Square, 2 Foot 1 1 Inches will be found to make a folid Foot. 
If the Piece be not exactly Square, but broader at one End 
than another; the Method is to add the two together, and 
take half the Sum for the Side of the Square. — For round Tim- 
ber, the Method is to girt it round with a String, and to allow 
the fourth Part for the Side of the Square. — But this Method is 
erroneous; for hereby you lofe above f of the true Solidity. See 
TlMSEK-Meafure. 

Everard's Sliding-RvLZ, ? c C c „ , 

s- IL f vl-J! -a > cte ^ SLIDING-Rff/e. 

Coggejhals S//rf/M£-RuLE, S c 

Rule, Regula, is alfo a certain Maxim, Canon, or Precept, 
to be obferved in any Art or Science. See Canon, Maxim, 
<&c— Thus we fay, the Rules of Grammar, of Logic, of Philo- 
fophizing, &c. See Grammar, Logic Philosophizing, &c. 

The School Philofophers dilringuifh two Kinds of Rules ; viz- 
Theoretical, which relace to the Underftanding ; being of ufe in 
the Difcovcry of Truth. See Understanding, Criterion, 
and Truth — And PraBical, which relate to the Will, and ferve 
to direct it to what is good and right. See Good and Rectitude. 

For the Management and Application of thefe two Safe, there 
are two diffract Arts; viz.. Logick, and Ethicks. See Logics 
and Ethicks. 

The Rules of Knowing, ReguU friendi, are fuch as direct and 
affift the Mind, in perceiving, judging, and reaibning. Sec 
Perception, Judgement, and Reasoning. 

Rules of A&ivg, ReguU agendi, are thofe whereby the Mind 
is guided in her Defires, Purluirs, &c. See Will. 

Authors are extremely divided about the regard to be had to 
the Rules of Poetry fix'd by the AntibntS " ' Ariftotle, Horace, 
Longinus, &c and admitted by the modern Criricks, as Boft, 
&c. fome contending rhat they be inviolably obferv'd ; others 
pleading for Liberty to let them alide on occalion.— Rules, 'tis 
complaui'd, are Fetters; rank Enemies to Genius; and never religi- 
oully obferv'd by any, but thofe who have nothing of themfelves 
to depend on. Voiture frequently neglected all the Rules of Poetry ; 
as a Matter who fcorn'd to be confined by them. See Poetry. 

The Theatre has irs particular Rules; the Rule of 24. Hours; 
the Unities of Action, Time, and Place, <&c. See Unity. See 
alfo Theatre. 

If it be true, fays Moliere, that Plays conducted according to 
the Rules, don't pleafe; but thofe which are not, do: The Rules 
mull be nought.— For my felf, when a thing hits and diverts 
me, I don't enquire if I have done amifs; nor whether AriJIotles 
Rules forbid me to laugh. See Law. 

Rule, in Arithmetick, is a certain Operation with Figures, 
to find Sums or Numbers unknown. See Arithmetick, "ope- 
ration, ejfe. 

Each Rule in Arithmetick has its particular Name, ac- 
cording to the ufe for which it is intended.— The tour firlt, 
which fcrve as the Foundation of the whole Art, are call'd Ad- 
dition, SubftraSioTt, Muliiohcalimi, and Dm/ifm; each whereof fee 
under its proper Article. 

From thele arife fcveral other Rules ; as the Rule of Three, or 
of Proportion ; call'd alio, rhe Golden Rule; and ditlinguilhed into 

direil, and inverfi, fmple, and compound, Rule of five Numbers. 

Rule of Fellowlhip, fmple, and with Time—Rule of Alligation, 
medial and alternate.— Rule of Exch«me.—Rule of falfe Poftion, 
fmgle and double. See Fellowship, Alligation, Exchange, 
and Position. 

Rule of Three or of Proportion, commonly call'd the Golden 
Rule, is a Rule which teaches how to find a fourth proportio- 
nal Number, to three others given. See Proportion. 

As if 3 Degrees of the Equator contain 70 Leagues, how. 
many do 360 Degrees, the Circumference of the Earth, contain ? 

Ibe Rule is this.— Multiply the fecond Term 70, by the third 360; 
divide the PreduS 25200, by the frft Term 3: the Quotient 8400 
is the fourth Term required. 

The ufe of this Rule is of vaft extent, both in common Life, 
and the Sciences ; but has no Place, except where the Proporti- 
on of the given Numbers is known.— Suppofe, e. gr. a large Vef- 
fel full of Water to empty it felf by a little Aperture; and fup- 
pofe 3 Gallons to flow out in 2 Minutes; and it were re- 
quired to know in what time 100 Gallons would be thus evacu- 
ated ?— Here indeed are three Terms given, and a fourth requi- 
red : But as 'tis evident from Experience, that Water flows falter 
at firft than afterwards, the Quantity of flowing Water is not 
proportional to the Time; and therefore the Queftion does not 
come under the Rule of Three. 

The things which come under Com merce are proportionable to 
their Prices; Twice as much of any Commodity colling twice 
as much Money, &c. The Price, therefore, of any Quantity of 
a Commodity being given, the Price of any other Quanrity of 
the fame, or the Quantity of the Commodity anfwering ro any 
other givenSum, is found by the Rule of Three.— E. gr. If 3 Pounds 
colt 171. what will 30 Pounds colt? Since, as 3 Pounds are 
to 30 Pounds, fo is the Value of the former I -;s. to the Value 
of the latter. The Queftion (lands thus : 

3 ft- > . - 30 ib '17 s. 

'7 

3) 510 (170?. 88. 10 f. 
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Again; if 3 Pounds be bought for 17;. how many will 1701. 
buy? Since as i-ji. is to 170*. fo are 3 Pounds to the Pounds 
required. The Number will be found thus: 

*T- 'I7Q'- ! - >3 it. 

3 

17) jio (30 a 



If the given Terms be heterogeneous, i.e. have broken Num- 
bers among them, they don't bear the fame Proportion to each 
other) which the things they exprefs, bear.— They mud there- 
fore be reduced to homogeneous ones; or to the fame Denomi- 
nation as Pounds into Shillings, Shillings into Pence, &c. Hours 
into Minutes, &c. See Reduction. 

E. gr. If 3 Pounds and 4 Ounces coft 21. t±d. what will 2 
Pounds coft ? The Operation will be thus : 

3 fc 4 § 2 ib 2 r. 4<r". 

jtj r(5 12 

52 32 28 



a f 6 

H | 

52) 896 (17 <£ -jl of a Penny. 

376 
364 



In many Cafes of Commerce and Accounts, we have more 
compendious Ways of working Queftions that come under the 
Rule of -Three, than by the .£»/<? it felf; which, by reafon of their 
expediting Practice, are cali'd Prance; and conftitute a particular 
Rule of themielves. See Practice. 

Rule of Three inverfe^ is where the natural Order of the 
Terms is inverted. — As, if 100 Workmen build a Houie in 2 
Years, in how long time will 200 Workmen build the fame ? 

This is ufually confider'd by the Writers of Arkhmetick, and 
taught in the Schools, as a particular Rule : Being wrought by 
multiplying the firft Term 100 by the fecond 2, and dividing the 
Producl 200 by the third Term 200 ; the Quotient 1 is the Num- 
ber required. 

But there is no neceffity for making a particular Rule for the 
Matter ; this coming naturally enough under the former, by on- 
ly ranging the Terms as the Nature of the Queftion requires. 

Thus 'tis evident, that as the Number of Men 200, is to 100, 

fo is the Space 2 Years, wherein 100 build the Houfe, to the 

Space wherein 200 will build the fame. — Forthelefs Time, the 

more Hands are required. The Queftion then will ftand thus : 

200 M.— — — 100 M. 2 Y. 

200) 200 (1 Year. 

Rule of five Numbers, or Compound Rule of Three, is where 
two Rules of three are required to be wrought, e're the Number 
iought be found. — As it 300 /. in 2 Years yield 30 /. Intersil:, 
how much will 1000/. yield in 10 Years? 

Here the firft thing to be done is to find by the Rule of Three, 
what Intereft 1000/. will give in 2 Years; and then by the 
fame Rule what it will give in io Years. 

This is confider'd by the Writers, &c. of Arithmetick, as a 
particular Rule, but without any Neceffity; a double Operation 
iblving it better, as in this Example ■ 

300/. -'looo h ■ 30 Inc. 

3 1 00) 300 [00 (100 Int. 

% Y.l - — -12 100/. 



2) 12000 (doo Int. 
But in Queftions of this Kind a iingle Rule of Three may do the 
Bufmefs : For 300 /. give the fame Intereft in two Years, which 
twice 300 give in one Year; and twelve times 1000 /. give the 
fame Intereft in one Year that 1000 gives in 12 : Omitting there- 
fore the Circumftances of Time, fay, if twice 300 (that is, 600) 
give 36 /. Intereft, (in one Year) what will 12 times 1000 (that 
is, 12000) give (in one Year) ? 

600 1 2000 3 6 

_?* 

72000 
36000 

6 1 00) 4320 1 00 (720 J. Int. 

Rule, in a monaftic Senfe, is a Syftem of Laws or Con- 
stitutions, whereby Religious Houfes are eftablifhed and regula- 
ted ; and which the Religious make a Vow to obferve at then- 
Entrance. See Religious, Monastery, Vow, &c. 

The monaftic Rules are all to be approved of by the Pope, to 
make them valid.— The Rule of St. Benedift* is by fome Authors 
cali'd the Holy Rule. See Benedictin. 



Thofe of St. Bruno, and St. Francis, are of all others the mofc 
auftere. See Carthusian and Franciscan. 

When a Religious cannot fupporc the Aufterities of his Rule, 
he fues for a Difpenfation. See Dispensation. 

Rule, in the Canon Law.— The Rule, de venjjimili Notitia, 
of probable Notice, renders all Provifions to a Benefice Vacant by 
Death, to be null; if it appear that from the Day of the De- 
ceafe, to the Day of the Date of the Provifions, or to the Day 
when the Courier arrives from Ram* there has not been Time 
fufficient for regular Notice of the Perfon's Deceafe to be con- 
veyed to the Pope. See Provision. 

The Provifions are even null if it be proved the Courier fet 
out e're the Perfon was deceased. — This Rule is ftrictly obferv'd 
in France -j in other Countries the Pope finds frequent Occalions 
to difpenfe with it. 

Rule of tiiwity Days, Regula vlginti diertim. By this Rule, if 
an Ecclefiaftick relign his Benefice ; to make the Refignation va- 
lid, the Refigner muft furvive its AdmilTion in the Court of 
Rome twenty Days. — If he dye before the Expiration of the twenty 
Days, the Refignation is void; and the Benefice becomes Va- 
cant by Death. 

This Rule does not hold of the Provifions of ordinary Colla- 
tors, nor of fimple and pure Refigtiations into the Hands of the 
Ordinary ; but only in Cafe of Provifions of the Pope, diipatch'd 
on Refignations in Valorem. See Resignation. 

This JcK/eanticntly extended to fuch as religu'd in Health as 
well as Sicknefi.— VopeBoniface reftrain'd it to the latter j whence 
it is commonly cali'd, Regula ds Infrmis refignantibm. 

Regula de publkandis. By this Rule the Relignee of a Benefice, 
if he have a Provision from the Court of Rome, is obliged to 
publifh the Refignation and take Poffeilion within fix Months; 
or if. he have it from the ordinary Collator, within one Month. 
Otherwife, if the Refigner dye, the Refignation becomes null. 

RUM, a Species of Brandy, or Spirit, drawn by Diitillation, 
from Sugar Canes. See Sugar, Spirit, Distillation, &c. 

Rum is very hot and inflamable; and is in the fame ufe among 
the Natives of the Sugar Countries, as Brandy among us. See 
Brandy. 

The Word Rum is the Name it bears among the Barbarians. 

RUMB, Rumb, or Rhumb, in Navigation. See Rhumb. 

RuMB-£iWj or Loxodroniia. See Rhumb-Low. 

RUMEN, the firft Stomach of Animals which Chew the 
Cud; hence cali'd Rmninants. See Stomach and Ruminant. 

The Food is tranfmitted into the Rumen without any other Al- 
teration in the Mouth, than being a little rowFd and wrap'd up 
together. See Food. 

The Rumen is of all others much the largeft Stomach ; as being 
to contain both the Drink, and the whole crude Mais of Aliment, 
which there lie and macerate together; ito be thence remitted 
to the Mouth, to be chewed and comminuted, in order to their 
farther Digeftion in the other Ventricbs. S^e Digestion. 

In the Rumen, or firft Ventricle of Camels, are found divers 
Sacculi, which contain a confiderable Quantity of Water; Which 
is an admirable Contrivance for the Necellities of that Animal, 
which living in dry Counrriesj and feeding on dry hard Food, 
wou'd be in danger of periihing, but tor thefe relervoirsof Wa- 
ter. See Drink, Thirst, &c. 

RUMINANT, in natural Hiftory, an Animal which chews 
over again what it ha> eat before^ popularly cali'd cheating the Cud. 
See Rumination. 

Joan. Con. Peyer has an exprciVfreatife de Ruminmiibus &Ru~ 
mmatione, where he fhews, that there are fome Animals which 
do really ruminate; fuch are Oxen, Sheep, Deer, Goats, Ca- 
mels, Hares, and Squirrels : Whereas others only appear to Ru- 
minate; which he calls RwninemUd fpuria ; of which Number 
are Moles, Crickets, Bees, Beetles, Crabs, Mullets, and feveral 
other Fillies. 

This latter Clafs, he adds, have their Stomachs compofed of 
mufcular Fibres, by means whereof the Foad is groun'd up and 
down, much as in real Ruminants. 

Ruminants, Mr. Ray obferves, are all Quadrupedal, Hairy, 
and Viviparous; fome with hollow and perpetual Horns, others 
with deciduous ones. See Quadruped, Hair, Horn, &c. 

The horned Ruminants have all lour Stomachs, appropriated 
to the Office; viz, the %&&*» M«y&i) of slriftotle, the Venter 
Magnus, or what we call the Paunch or Inward, which receives 
the Meatflighrly chewed, retains it a-whtte, and then delivers it 
back again into the Mouth, which is what we call the Cud, to 
be re-chewed.— 2". The Ks^wpwAcs, or Reticulum, which we call 
the Honey-Comb, from its internal Coat being divided fo into Cells, 
hke. Honey-Combs.— ■$* , The &u«s, which Mr. Ray thinks hath 
been wrong tranilated, Omafus ; and which he chufes to call the 
Echinus: This being difficulc to clear, our People throw itaway, 
and call it the Manifold —^ . The H»«^w of Ariflotle, by Gaza 
cali'd the Abomafas. See Omasus, Abomasus, &c. 

Again, all horned Ruminant Animals want the Denies Frimorer, 
or broad Teeth in the upper Jaw; and have that kind of Fat, 
cali'd Suet, Sebum, l,Ttx'„ which is harder and firmer, and lefs a- 
quiflable in them, than the Adeps of other Animals. See Fat, 
Serum, Adeps, &c. 

RUMINATION, an Adion peculiar to a Clafs of Animals 
cali'd Ruminants j whereby they return the Food they have for- 
merly fwallow'd, to be chew'd over again, and render'd more fie 
for Chyle. See Ruminant. 

Peyer defines Rumination a natural Motion of the Sto- 
mach, Mouth, and other Parts ^ By means of which the 
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Food eaten, at firft, haftily, isreturn'd back again to the Mouth; 
where 'tis re-chew'd and fwallowed a fecond time ; and that much 
to the Benefit of the Animal. See Food, Chyle, Mastica- 
tion, &c. 

Burnet:, in his Tbefaur. Med. gives feveral Inftances of Men 
that ruminated, from Salmuihius, Rhodius, &c— Dr. Slave in the 
Pbilofi TranfadJ. gives us a freflier Inftance in one of our own 
Countrymen, living at Brifiol. His account, as 'tis curious, and 
may let us fee a little how it fares with ruminating Animals ; we 
(hall here add- 

" He begins to chew his Meat over again within a Quarter of 
cC an Hour after Meals, if he drink with it; if not, fomewhat 
ct later. His chewing after a full Meal lafts about an Hour and 
" a half: And if he go to Bed prefently after Meals, he cannot 
" fleep till the ufual time of chewing be over. The Victuals, 
« c upon the return, tafte fomewhat more pleafantly than at firft. 
'< Bread, Meat, Cheefe, and Drink, return much of fuch Co- 
« lours as they wou'd be of were they inix'd together in aMor- 
* e tar. Liquids, as Spoon-Meat, return to his Mouth all one as 
" dry and folid Food. The Victuals feem to him to lye heavy 
« till they have pafs'd the fecond chewing ; after that it panes 
" clean away. If he eat variety of things, that which paffes 
" down firft comes up again firft. If the ruminating Faculty 
« chance to leave him, it fignifies Sicknels; and 'tis never well 
" with him till it returns. He is about twenty Years of Age, 
« and was always thus fince he can remember. His Father 
« does the like, fometimes; but in fmall Quantities. 

RUMMAGE, in the Sea Language, fignifies to clear a Ship's 
Hold, or remove Goods or Luggage from one Place to another. 
See Hold. 

The Word is probably derived from the Saxon raum, Room, 
or Space. 

RUN of a Skip, fo much of her Hull as is always under Wa- 
ter; growing thinner and lanker by Degrees, from the Floor- 
Timbers to the Scern-Pofts. See Ship. 

This is alio call'd her Way afttuard on.—K Ship is faid to have 
a good Run, when it is long, and the Water pafles cleverly to her 
Rudder, her Tuck not lying too low, which is of great Impor- 
tance to her Sailing. If the Water do not come ftrongly to her 
Rudder, by reafon of her being built too broad below, fhe can- 
not fteer well ; and a Ship that can't fteer well, cannot keep a 
good Wind, nor will have any frelh Way through the Sea, but 
will ftill be falling to Leeward. See Rudder, Steering, &c. 
And yet a Ship with a large and good Run, lofes much Stow- 
age, becaufe made narrow below. See Hold, Burthen, <& c 
RUNDLES, or Roundels, in Heraldry, the fame as Balls 
or Pellets. See Ball and Pellet. 

RUNDLET, or Rcundlet, a fmall Veflel, containing an 
uncertain Quantity of any Liquor, from three to twenty Gal- 
lons. See Measure, <&c. 

RUNIC, a Term applied to the Language and Letters of the 
ancient Goths, Danes-, and other Northern Nations. 

Some have been of Opinion that Gulphilas, or Ulphilas, a Da- 
nijh Biihop about the Year 370 was the firft Inventor of the 
Runic {.'haratter: But Olaus\Wormius fhews at large that Ulphilas 
could only be the firft who taught: them to Foreigners; for that 
the Characters themfelves were older than he. See Character. 
*Tis fuppofed they were called Runic, as being myfteriaus and 
ictentifical, like the Egyptian Hieroglyph icks. 

The Runic Language is more frequently call'd Sclavonic. See 
Sclavonic. See alfo Wormius ds Uteratura Runicaj andH/VAi's 
Ihefaurus of the ancient Northern Languages. 

There are fome Runic Medals in the Clolets of the Curious ; 
and fome more Modern Danijb and Englijb Medals, the Infcrip- 
tions whereof are Latin, and the Character Runic. See Talisman. 
RUNNER, in the Sea Language, a Rope with- a Block or 
Pulley at one End, and a Hook at the other; for hoifting of 
Goods. See Rope. 

To ovcrhale tbe Runner, is to pull down the hooked End, and 
hitch it inro the Sling. 

RUNNET, or Rennet, an acid Juice, found in the Sto- 
machs of Calves that have fed on nothing but Milk, and are 
kill'd before the Digeftion be perfected. See Milk. 

'Tis this Rmmet is chiefly ufed to curdle or turn Milk For 
Cheefe. See Curdling, Cheese, &c. 

Its proper Place is the Abomafus.— The like Matter is alfo faid 
to be found in Goats and Hares. See Aboaiasus. 

The longer the Ru?met is kept, the better it is.— Though it 
readily coagulates Milk; yet if put into it when already coagula- 
ted, it diflolves it. See Coagulation and Dissolution. 

If Sale be put in the Milk, e're the Runnet be applied, it pre- 
vents its Coagulation.— If Salt be put in afterwards, it hardens 
the Coagulum. See Salt. 

Arifiotle will have the Runnet to be the proper Subftance of 
the Milk; but he is miftaken when he fays 'tis found in allAni- 
mals which give Milk, efpecially all Ruminants. See Ruminant. 
RUNNING of Goods, a clandeftine landing of Goods with- 
out paying the legal Cuftoms or Duties for the fame. See 
Smugling, Owler, Duty, Custom, &c. 
RUPEE, or Roupia. See Roupia. 
RUPTURE, in Medicine, call'd alfo Hernia, and popularly 
Burftnefs^ is when the Rim or thin Film or Caul, which holds 
up the Inteftines, is broken or over-ftrained or ftretch'd, fo as 
the Guts fall down either into the Groin, Cod, or Flank. See 
Hernia. 

According as the Rupture happens in the Abdomen, Inguen, or 
Scrotum, it is call'd Exomphalutj Hernia Inguindiu or Hernia Scro- 
ti See Exqmfhalus, &c? *" 



RURAL, or Rustic, fomething that relates to the Country. 
See Rustic 

The Word is form'd of the Latin Rus, Rurit, Country. 

Rural Dean, in the antient Church, was a Temporary Dean, 
appointed by the Bifliop or Archbiftiop, for fome particular Mi- 
niftry, without Canonical Inftitution. See Dean. 

The Rural Dean is the fame with what in the Laws of Ed- 
ward the ConfeiTor, was call'd Decanus Epifiopi, xheBi/bop'sDean. 

Heyhn obferves that each Diocefe has in it one or more Arch- 
deaconries for difpatch of Ecclefiaftical Bufinefs; and each Arch- 
deaconry is fubdivided into Rural Deaneries, fewer or more ac- 
cording to the extent thereof; the Deans whereof were alfo call'd 
Archipresbyteri, and Decani Cbrifiianitatts. See Archipresby- 
teri, &c. 

The Rural Deans feem to have been the fame with what in 
other Parts were call'd Chore fpifcopi. See Chorespiscopus, &c. 

RUST of a Metal, the Flowers or Calx thereof; procured by 
corroding and diflblving its fuperficial Parrs by fome menftruous 
Fluid. See Metal, Calx, Flower, Menstruum, <& c. 

Water is the great Inftrument or Agent in producing Rufi; 
the Air apparently rufis Bodies, but 'tis only in Virtue of the Wa- 
ter it contains. See Air. 

Hence, in a dry Air, Metals remain a long time without con- 
tracting Rufi ; and hence Oils and other fatty Bodies fecure Me- 
tals from Rufti Water being no Menftruum to Oil, &c. And 
therefore not able to make its Way through it. See Water, 
Grc. 

All Metals are liable to Rufi; even Gold it felf, though gene- 
rally held incapable thereof, grows Rufiy if expoled to the Fumes 
of Sea-Salt. See Gold. 

The reafon why it is fo rarely found to rufi, is that Sea-Salt, 
which is the only Salt that will prey upon it, is of a very fiYd 
Nature, and therefore little of its Efiuvia or Exhalations are 
found floating in the Air. See Gold, Afua Regia, Vola- 
tilisation, &c. 

Rufi is ufually fuppofed a Corruption of the Metal, but with- 
out much Foundation: 'Tis the very Metal itfelf, only under an- 
other Form ; and accordingly we find that Rufi of Copper may 
be again turned into Copper. 

The Rufi^ of Copper, call'd JErugo, makes what we call Ver- 
digreafe. See Verdigrease. 

Cerufs is made of Lead converted into Rufi by Vinager. See 
Ceruss.— Iron, in time, turns wholly into Rufi, unlefs preferv'd 
from the Air by Paint or Varnifti. See Iron, Painting, &c. 

Rustic Gods, in Antiquity, Dii Rufiici, were the Gods of the 
Country ; or thofe who prefided over Agriculture, &c. See 
God, &c. 

Varro invokes the twelve Dii Confentes, as the principal 
among the Rufiic Gods; viz. Jupiter, Tellus, the Sun, Mwn, 
Ceres, Bacchus, Rubigus, Flora, Minerva, Venus, Lympba, and Good 
Luck.—Bebdes thefe twelve Arch-Rufiic Gods, there were an- In- 
finity of leiTer ones. As Pales, Vertumnus, Tutel'ma, Fulgar, Ster- 
culius, Mel/ona, Jugatinus, Collivus, Vallonia, Terminus, Syfoanus, 
and Priapus.—Striuvius adds, the Satyrs, Fauns, Sileni, Nymphs, 
and even Tritons ; and gives the Empire over all the Rufiic Gods 
to the God Pan. See Satyr, Faun, Sylvan, Nymph, Dry- 
adesj Panes, g^c. 

Rustic, in Artichiteiture, a Manner of building in Imitation 
of Nature, rather than according to the Rules of Art. See 
Building and Architecture. 

Rustic Work, is where the Stones in the Face, efr. of a Build- 
ing, inftead of" being f mooch, are hatch'd or pick'd with the Poinc 
of a Hammer. 

Rustic-J^w'w, by Vitruvius call'd Lapides Mmenies^ See 
Rufiic-Qv oin. 

Rustic Order, is an Order with Rufiic Quoins, Rufiic Work, 
<&c See Order.— Felibien fays, 'tis properly where the feveral 
Parts of the five Orders are not exaitly oblerv'd ; but this con- 
founds Rufiic with Gothic. See Gothic. 

RUT, in Hunting, <&c. a Term ufed for the Venery, or Co- 
pulation of Deer.— for tbe Terms which obtain in rejpeci of other 
Beafis of Game, -with theNoiJe they make during the Act, fee 
Hunting. 

The Rutting-time with the Hart begins about the middle of 
September, and holds two Months; the older they are, the better, 
and the more beloved by the Hinds ; and the earlier do they go 
to Rut.— At this Time they will turn Head, and furioufly make 
at any living Creature. 'Tis eafy killing them now; their whole 
Bufinefs being to fcent and purfue the Track of the Females; 
fcarce feeding at all. The young Herd are forced ro fly with 
great Precipitancy when the Hart comes in Sight of his Mace. 
If there be any other of Bulk, they will difputc it very hotly 
with their Horns.— As the Seafon expires, they withdraw and 
dig themfelves Holes wherein to lye to aflwage the ftrong Sa- 
vour of their Luft : When become a little Iweet, they return 
to ther Pafture, and live in Here's. See Hart-HvxriKG. 

The Rutting or Tourning-time of the Roe-buck begins InOBo- 
ber, and only lafts 12 or 15 Days. This over, he cafts his Horns. 
See HEAD.—After the Hind is fill'd, (he keeps no more Com- 
pany with the Male 'till (lie be delivered,— But the Doe always 
accompanies her Paramour 'till her time approaches, when fhe 
retires, for the Mcty of her young, which he wou'd otherwife 
kill. See Roe-buck Hunting. 

RYPTICKS, in Medicine, detergent Remedies. See De- 
tergent,— The Word is form'd of the Greek ^nrtu, to wine, 
cleanie. 
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SA Confonanr, and the Eighteenth Letter of 
the Alphabet. 'Tis accounted one of the four 
hiffing Confbnants; the other three being Z, 
^ J, and Cfel. 'Tis al(b held a Semi-vowel, 
as forming a kind of imperfect Sound without 
the Afliftance of any Vowel. Some of the Ancients a- 
voided all Ufe of the S very ftudiouflyj particularly 
'Pindar, who fcarce has it once in all his Verfes. And 
hence alfb in 'Plautus, and ibme others of the Latin Po- 
ets, we find it cut abruptly off, as in dignu\ omnibu\ 
&c. Others, on the contrary, affected the Die of it every 
where, inferring it where 'twas not wanted ; as Caimence for 
Camen<c, duimofe for dumofte, cgina for c<ena, &c. Of 
all others, 'tis the neareft a-kin to the r; whence it was 
frequently changed, by reafon of its difagreeable Sound, 
into r. Thus the Valerii, Furii, ckc. were at firft call'd 
Valefti* Fufii, &c. and what we now call ara, arena, car- 
men, ferice, lares, Sec, were anciently wrote aid, a^ena, 
caftnen, fm<e, lafes. Add to this, that the Latin Nouns 
now terminated in or, as arbor, labor, &c. anciently end- 
ed in s, as arbos, labos, &c. In the Inflections, 'tis va- 
rioufly changed; Sometimes into rs, as flos, fiotis, fbme- 
times into 11, as favguh fanguhh, fbmetimes into d, as 
fes pedis ; fometimes into t, as Nepos Neftotis. On the 
contrary, in Verbs, 'tis frequently put for other Letters, 
fotb, as in jubeo jttsfl$ fore, as in farco fani-^ for d, 
as in lu&o kisi; forg, as in fpargo fparsi, &c. The La- 
tins frequently changed the Greek s into /, as Atvi$a,s 
Annibal-j into d, as ^ww medium, &c. The double s 
was frequently changed into x, as m<r<ra. ftx ; and ibme- 
times even the fingle one, as "Aim Ajax. The old and the 
new Orthography of the French, differ chiefly on the Ufe 
of the 5; the latter omitting it in writing where 'tis not 
heard in the Pronunciation, and the former retaining it ; 
thus the Followers of the one, particularly the Academy 
in their Dictionary, write tempefte, huiftre, ftufte ; thole 
of the other, terafiete, huitre, flute, &c. 

The S was a Numerical Letter among the Ancients, 
fignifying Seven : according to the Verfe, 

S Veto feptenos ?mmeratos jignificabit. 

In Books of Navigation, &c. S. fignifies South, S. E. 
South- Baft, S. W. South-Weft, S. S. E. South South-Baft, 
&c. See Wind. S. A. is frequently ufed in Medicinal 
Prefcription as an Abbrevation of Secundum Artem, Accor - 
ding to the Rules of Art. Sometimes it alfb {lands for 
Socilis, Fellow, Member, and fbmetimes for Societal, as 
R. S. S. Regies Sccietatis Socius, Fellow of the Royal 
Society. 

SAJLEANS, a Seel of Idolaters, much ancienter than 
Mofes and the Jewijjj Law, call'd alio Sabians, Sabaites, 
Zab<eans, tffabttans, &c. See Sabaism. The Sabaans 
were very numerous throughout the Eaft. In later Times 
they have mixed fbmething of Chriftianity with their Su- 
pervision. They let a great Value on the Baptifm of St. 
Joisn; whence they have been alfo denominated Chri- 
ftians of St. John. Some, indeed, doubt whether the Sa- 
bdans be the fame with the Chriftians of St. John ; but 
Father Angeh de St.Jofeph, ^Carmelite Miffionary, and 
Maraci, in his Notes on the Alcoran, aflert it exprefly. 
Be this as it will, Mahomet, in his Alcoran, and the Ara- 
bian Authors fince him, make frequent mention of them. 
Seidavius, in his Comment on the Alcoran, makes them 
a kind of Mean between the Chriftians and the Magu- 
fians, who are the Followers of the Magi, among the 'Per- 
Jians. He adds, That they pretend to be of the Religion 
dNoah, and Keffeus .- That they pretend to be in PofTeffi- 
on of the Books of Seth and Enoch ; though they own 
none of the Books of Scripture. Some charge them 
with worfhipping the Stars, and others the Angels, or 
^Demons. Maimonides attributes both to them 5 as is 
obferved under the Article Sabaifm. 

Abu JofephAfcheus, and Kejfieus place the Sabaans about 
Charan, or Charres, and Ghezira i n Mefopotamia ; wh i ch Op i- 
nion is confirmed by this that their Books are in the Chaldee 
Tongue, tho' in a Character very different from the Chal- 
dee. Hottinger lets afide the common Derivation of Sa- 
ltan from ansr Militia, H0J1 fj and will not have it the 
Mame of a Seel of Religion, but of a People in Arabia 
Felix, the Defendants of Saba, Grand-fon of Cham. But 
the Criticks, to a Man, cenfpire againft this Opinion. 

SABAISM, a Kind of Idolatry very ancient; the firft 
that ever entered into the World. Sabaifm confifted 
in the Worfhip and Adoration of the Stars, as the Scrip- 
tures call n^ou; fco* 2fihtf Schamaim, or Seba Scha- 



maim, Hoft or Militia of the Heavens ; whence iforafc 
of the Moderns have formed the Word Sabaifm for the 
Worfhip of the heavenly Bodies, and Sabmns for the 
Worfhippers. But as the Hebrew Word, whence thefe are 
form'd, is wrote with a a- Tzade, which fome exprels in 
the modern Tongues by an s, fome by a z, others by ts\ 
and others by tz ; hence arifes a great many different 
Manners of writing the Word, among different Authors. 
Some writing it SabccanS, others Zabiens, or Zabaans 7 
or zabdifts, as Suxtorf, others Tfabians, and others. 
Tj'abteans. Maimonides makes frequent mention of 
this Idolatry in his More Nebuihin: 'twas very gene- 
ral, he obferves, in the Time of Mofes. The Re- 
tainers htreto taught, That God was the Spirit of the 
Sphere, that is the Soul of the World 3 Abraham, he adds; 
was brought up in the Doclrme of the Sabaans, who 
admitted no other Gods but the Stars, and who in their 
Books, many of which have been translated into Arabic^ 
maintain exprefly, That the fixed Stars and Planets, are 
inferior Gods, and the Sun and Moon the fuperior ones. 
Abraham at length, he tells us, oppofing thefe Errors, 
firft afferted the Exiflence of a Creator diftincl from the 
Sun. The King of the Cuthaans clapt him up in Prifbn} 
but he ftill perfifting, that Prince, from an Apprehenfiori 
of his difturbing the State by teaching a new Religion; 
confiscated his Goods, and banifhed him to the Extre- 
mities of the Eaft. This Relation, he tells us, is found 
in a Book intitled, rrtosan rqiDyn, ''the Religion of the 
Nabathieans. And adds further, That theSabtcans, to the 
Adoration of the Stars, joined a great RefpecT: for Agri- 
culture -j fet a great Value on Cattle and Sheep ; and 
taught, That it was unlawful to kill them. He even adds; 
That they worfhipp'd Demons, under the Form of GoatSj 
and eat the Blood of Animals, (tho 1 they judged it un- 
clean,) merely becaufe they imagined it was the Food 
of Demons. This is an Abridgment of what that Rabbin 
gives us of Sabaifm j from whence, 'tis eafy judging of 
what fome People tell us, that Sabaifm is a Mixture of 
Judaifm, Chriftianity, Mahomet anifm, and 'Pagamfm. 
The Truth is, The Worfhip of the Stars was eitablifhed 
long before not only Chriftianity, but even before the 
Law of Mofes. Indeed fome of the latter Sabmns have 
given into fome Articles of almoft all Religions. See 
Sab^ans. 

SABATHIANS, a Sea of Hereticks thus called from 
Sabathius, their Leader, who lived under Xicclepan, was 
firft a Jew, then converted, and made a Prieft by Mar- 
dan j but afterwards left the Se£t of Marcianites, on 
Account of the Celebration of Eafter-, wheh he would 
have on the Fourteenth Day of the Moon; whence 
he, and his Adherents were called ghiartodecimans ; 
Which fee. The S bathians are recorded by Eccle- 
fiaftical Hiftorians, as having a great Abhorrence of the" 
Left hand; fb as to make it a Point of Religion, not to 
receive any Thing therewith. This Cuftom, which is 
now become a Piece of Manners among us, was then 
efteemed fb fingular, that the Sabathians "were thence de- 
nominated Arifteri, q. d. Siniftri, left-handed. 

SABBATARIANS, a Seel of Anabaptifts, in the 
XVIth Century ; thus called, becaufe they held the Jeiv- 
ip or Saturday- Sabbath ; from a Perfuafion that it was 
never abrogated in the New Teftament by \ the Instituti- 
on of any other. See Anabaptist. 

SABBATH, the Seventh Day of the Week, held as a 
Feaft among the Je-ivs, in Memory of God's refling on the 
Seventh Day of the Creation. See Week. The Word is 
pure Hebrew, and fignifies Ceffatipn or Reft. Thilo calls it, 
Ta wry* yiviaiov, The World s Birth-day. 'Twas appoint- 
ed from the Beginning by God himfelf, Gen. ii. 2, 3. 
and by him let apart for the Commemoration of the great 
Work of the Creation ; and when it had fallen into Ne- 
glecl after the Flood, was re-eltabliflied by him, upon his 
fettling the Je-wiftj Polity after the Return out q$ Egypt. 
The Chriftians alfo apply it, by Exteni-on, to the firft 
Day of the Week, popularly called Sunday, or Zcrfs- 
Days as inftituted by the Apoftles to take Place of the 
Jewip Sabbath, and by us obferved in Remembrance, not 
of the Creation, but of the Work of Redemption, be- 
ing compleated by our Saviour's Refurreclion on that Day. 
The Jews had alfb their Sabatick-Tear, which was every 
Seventh Year; Wherein they were obliged to fet their 
Slaves at Liberty, and to let their Lands lie idle. 

Thole who difpute the Divine Appoiurment of a Chri- 

ftian Sabbath, yet allow the Moral Necefllty thereof, as a 

wife Defignation of Time for the recruiting of our Bodies, 

and at the fame Time, keeping up a Senfc of the great 

[A} Benefits 
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Benefit* we have received from God, and a fpirltual Tem- 
per of Mind. By allowing Six Days to labour, the Poor 
hath Time to earn his Bread, and the Man of Bufinefs 
Time to dtfpatch his Affair. 1 ;. Had more Time been 
allotted to Labour and Bufinels, and none to Reft; our 
Bodies would have been too much fatigued and walled, 
and our Minds too long engaged about worldly Matters, 
lb as to have forgotten Divine Things. Greedy People, 
without fuch an Injunction, would icarcc have favoured 
their own Bodies, much le(s their Servants, Slaves, Cat- 
tle, l§c. The Creation therefore, would have iuffered, 
had it not been provided for by the Inftitution of a Sab- 
hath. See Sunday. 

Sabbath, isalfo ufed for a nocturnal Aflembly Witches 
are fiippofed to hold on Saturdays, where the Devil ap- 
pears in Form of a Goat, around whom they make feve- 
ral Dances, and magick Ceremonies, amply delcribed in 
their Books of Tiemmoinauia. To prepare themselves 
for this Meeting, they take certain fbporifk Drugs; after 
which they are fancied to fly up the Chimney, and to be 
spirited through the Air to the Sabbath on a Switch. 

Sabbat a-days -journey, is fixed by theCriticks, to a Space 
of 729 Englifa Faces and 3 Feet; or oi 2000 CubitSj 
or 3648 Feet. See Measure. 

SABELLIAKS, a Sect of ancient Hereticks in the Eafl, 
who reduced the Three Perfons in the Trinity, to Three 
States or Relations ; or rather reduced the whole Trinity 
to the One Perfon of the Father ; making the Word and 
the Holy Spirit to be Virtues, Emanations, or Functions 
thereof- Sabellius, their Chief, firft broached this Doc- 
trine, in the Third Century, in a City of Lybia, called 
(Ptolemais. He taught. That he, who in Heaven is the 
Father ol all Things, defcended into the Virgin, became 
a Child, and was born of her as a Son$ and that having 
accomplimed the Myftery of our Salvation, he diffuled 
himfelf on the Apoftles, in Tongues of Fire; and was 
then denominated the Holy Ghojl. Epipfcanins tells us, 
That the God of the Sabellians, whom they called the Fa- 
ther, refembled the Sun, and was a mere Subfiramm ; 
whereof the Son was the illuminative Virtue or Quality, 
and the Holy Spirit the warming Virtue. The Word, they 
taught, was darted, like a Divine Ray, to accompli m the 
Work of Redemption ; and that, being re-afcended to Hea- 
ven, as the Ray returns to its Source, the Warmth of the 
Father was communicated, after a like Manner, to the 
Apoftles. The Council of Antiocb, held by the Eitfebi- 
ans in 345, tells us, That, at Rome, they were called 
'Patripaffians, who, in the Eafl-, were called Sabellians. 
See Patripassian. 

SABLE, in Heraldry, a black Colour, in 
the Arms of Gentlemen; In thole of No- 
bility, it is called 'Diamond-, and in the 
Coats of Sovereign Princes, Saturn, It is 
j exprefled in Engraving by Strokes drawn 
perpendicularly acrofs each other, as in the 
adjoyning Figure. The Name is borrowed 
from the little Animal called S&&U, becaufe of its black 
Colour. 

SABRE, a Kind of Cutthig-fword, or Cinietarrc, hav- 
ing a very broad, heavy Blade; thick at the Back, and a 
little crooked towards the Point. See Sword. The Turks 
are very expert in the Ufe of the Sabre, which is the Wea- 
pon they ordinarily wear by their Side, $£c. With this, 
'tis faid, they'll cleave a Man quite down, at a iingle 
Stroke, The Word is formed from the German Sabel, 
of the Sclavonic Sabla Cuttelas. 

SAC, or Socha, in Law, a royal Privilege which a 
Lord of a Manor claims to have in his Court, of holding 
Plea in Caufes of Debate arifing among his Tenants and 
Vaffals, and ot impofing and levying Fines and Amerce- 
ments touching the fame. Rajlal and fome others, de- 
fine Sac to be a Forfeiture or Amercement itfelf, pay'd 
him who denies that which is proved againft him, to be 
true, or affirms that to be true which is not {b. The 
Word is Saxes, and literally fignifies Caufe, Con. 
teft, *§C, 

SACJEA, m Antiquity, a Feaft which the ancient Sa- 
bylonians, and other Orientals, held annually in Honour 
of the God Anaitides. The Sac<ea were in the Eaft what 
the Saturnalia were at Rome, viz. a Feaft for the Slaves. 
One of the Ceremonies hereof, was to chufe a Prifbner 
condemned to Death, and allow him all the Pleafures 
and Gratifications he would wifri, e'er he were carried 
to Execution. See Saturnalia. 

SACCADE, in the Manage, a violent Check the Ca- 
valier gives his Horfe, by drawing both the Reins very 
fuddenly ; ufed when the Horfe bears too heavy on the 
Hand. The Saccade is a kind of Correction rarely to be 
ufed; for fear of fpoiling the Horle's Mouth. 
SACCHARUM. See Sugar- 

SACCOPHORI, a Sea of ancient Hereticks, thus 
called from the Greek* «u«@- a Sack, and ptpir I bear, be- 




cause they cioa.th.ed themfelves continually in Sackcloth, 
and affected a world of Aufterity and Penance. We 
know but little of their Tenets: In all Probability they 
were the fame with the Maffalians; Which fee. The Em- 
peror Theodofms, made a Law againft the Saccophm and 
Manichees, 

SACCO BENEDITTO, or Sac-bcni, a Kind of linnen 
Garment given to Perfons condemned by the Inquifition, 
to be wore at their Execution. 'Tis in Form ot a Scapu- 
lary, of a yellow Colour, with two Croffes on it; and 
painted over with Devils and Flames. The Latins call 
it Habitello, and the Spaniards, Sacribmiio, and za- 
maretta. 'Twas likewiie in Ufe for public Penitents 
in the primitive Church, and called alio Samarra, San 
benito, ckc. 

SACCULUS, a Diminutive of Saccus, a Bag ; ufed in 
Anatomy, to exprefs ieveral Parts of the Body, bearing 
lome Refemblance thereto ; as Sacculus Chyliferus, or Ro- 
rH^rM, aPaflage which makes the beginning of the Thoracic 
T)i0. See Thorax. 

Sacculus Cordis, the Pericardium, Which fee. 

Sacculus I.acryinalis, a little membranous Bag, into 
which the PunBa I,acrymalia of the Eye open ; and 
which is, itfelf, the Entrance of a Canal, by which the 
Liquor leparated in the Glandula Lacrymalis, is difcharged 
into the Cavity of the Nofe, 'Tis the Ulcetation of this 
Saccus, that makes the Fifiula Lacrymalis. See Fistula. 

Sacculi Adifofi, little Cells or Veiicles, in the Mem- 
brand adipofa, wherein the Fat of the Body is contained. 
See Fat. 

Sacculus Medicinalis, a topical Medicine, applied to 
ibme painful Part ; confifting of Herbs or Drugs mcloied 
in a Linnen-Bag. 

Sacculi Medicinales, are alfo Bags of Ingredients, faC. 
pended in Liquors, in making Diet-drinks. 

SACER, in Anatomy, a Mufcle ariling from the Hind- 
Part of the Os Sacrum, and running along under the Lon- 
gijjimus T)orfi. With its feveral Tendons, it lays hold 
on the Spine, and every Tranfverfe Procefs of the Loins, 
and the lowell of the Back. It affifts in erecting the 
Trunk. See Muscle. 



Sacer Ignis.. 

Sacer. Mcrbus, 



? See ^HhK pes fit-fief/*. 
•yi i Epilepsy. 



SACERDOTAL, fbmething belonging to the Pri-eft- 
hood. See Driest- Sacerdotal Benefices are fuch as cann'c 
be legally held by any but Pcrlons in Holy Orders : fuca 
are all Cures of Souls, Bifhopricks, &c. The facerdotal 
Ornaments, are thofe wherewith the Priefts are cloathed, 
when they officiate, £i?c. The Word is formed from the 
Latin, Saccrdos Prieft, of Sacer Holy. 

SACK OF WOOL, is a determinate Quantity, con- 
taining juft 26 Stone, and every Stone is 14 Pounds, by 
14 E. 3. Stat. 1. c. 2. But in Scotland, a Sack is 24 
Stone, and each Stone contains impounds. A Sack of 
Cotton Wool, is a Quantity from an hundred and half to 



( Weight. 



See Wool. 



Sacks of Earth, ufed in Fortification, are large Bags 
full of Earth, made of coarfe Cloth, the largeft of about 
a Cubick-foot wide, and the leffer ibmewhat more than 
half a Foot. They are ufed on ieveral Occasions ; parti- 
cularly for making Retrenchments in halte, to place on 
Parapets, or rhe Head of the Breaches, &c, or to repair 
them when beaten down. They are of good Ufe alio, 
when the Ground is rocky, and affords not Earth to car- 
ry on the Approaches t becaufe they can eafily be brought 
on, and carried off"; the fame Bags, on Occafion, are 
ufed to carry Powder in, of which, they hold about 
Fifty Pounds a piece, 

SACKBUT, amufical Inflrument of the Wind Kind ; 
being a kind oi Trumpet, tho' different from the common 
Trumpet both in Form and Size, 'Tis very fit to play Bafs, 
and is contrived fo as to he drawn out or fhorten'd according 
to the Gravity or Acutenefs of the Tones. The Italians 
call h Trombone, the Latins \ Titba TitiBUis, It takes a - 
funder into Four Pieces, or Branches ; and hath frequently 
a Wreath in the middle; which is the fame Tube, only 
twilled twice, or making two Circles in the middle of 
the Inflrument ; by which Means, it is brought down 
one fourth lower than its natural Tone, It has alfo two 
Pieces or Branches on the Infide, which don't appear, ex- 
cept when drawn out by means of an Iron Bar, and which, 
lengthen it to the Degree requifite to hit the Tone re- 
quired. The Sackbut is ufually Eight Foot long, without 
being drawn out, or without reckoning the Circles. 
When extended to its. full Length, 'tis ufually Fifteen 
Foot. The Wreath is Two Foot'Nine Inches in Circum- 
ference. It ferves as Bafs in all Conforts of Wind Mufic. 

There are SrtckhitS of different Sizes, ferving to exe- 
cute different Parts j particularly a fmall one, called by 
the Italians, Trombone ficciolo, and the Germans, Cleine 

alt- 
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0Jiqp&Be, proper for a Counter-Tenor. The Part affigned 
it, is ufaally called Trombone primo* or 1°. There is another 
larger, called "Trombone maggiore* which may ferve as a Te- 
nor : Its Part is uiually called Trombone fecondo* or 11°. or 2 . 
There is a third Hill bigger, called Trombone groffo ; its 
Part is called Trombone terzo, or 111°. or 3". Laftly, there is 
another which exceeds all the reft, and which is much heard 
in the Mufic, eipecially in the Bafs ; its Part is called 
Trombone quarto, or 1V°. or 4*0. or fimply Trombone. 
It has ufuatly the Key of Fa, ut fa on the fourth Line 5 
tho' frequently alfo on the fifth Line from the Top, by 
Reafon of the Gravity or Depth ot the Sounds. 

SACRAMENT, in Theology, is defined, in the ge- 
neral, A Sign of a holy or facred Thing. In which Senle, 
the Word includes both the Sacraments of the Law of 
Nature, as found Morality, the Manner of offering the 
Bread and Wine practiied by Melchifedech* &c. and 
thofe of the Law of Mofes, as the Grcumcijjm, the paf- 
chal Lamb, 'Purifications, Order of 'Prieft hood, &c. But 
with Regard to the Chriftian Church Sacrament is de- 
fined, A vifible Sign of a spiritual Grace annexed to the 
Ufe thereof. There are Two Objects in a Sacrament ; 
the one a material Sign, the Object of the Senfes ; the 
other the Thing fignified, which is the Object of Faith. 
Thus it has pleated God to give a Body or Subftance to 
fpjritualMytteries, that our Faith might have rhe Afli fiance 
offeniible Signs. The Roman Caiholicks own Seven Sa- 
craments, viz. Saptifm, Confirmation* the Eitcharijl, "Pe- 
nance* Extreme UnBion, Ordination and Marriage. See 
each under its proper Article, The Proteftants admit of 
only Two, viz. Saptijm and the Eucharifi. 

The Romanics, however, call the Eucharift* by way 
of Eminence, ff. Sacrament, the Holy Sacrament. Thus 
to expofe the H- Sacrament, is to lay a contecrated Hoft 
on the Altar to be adored. The Proceffion of the H. Sa- 
Moment) that wherein 'tis carried about the Church, or 
the Town. See Procession. The Feafi of the H. Sacra- 
ment -j the Congregation of 'the Sacrament* &c. 

The Word is formed from the Latin* Sacramentum, 
■which fignified an Oath* particularly that which the Sol- 
diers took to be true to their Commanders. The Words 
whereof, according to "Polybws, were, Obtemperamrus 
fiim £5? facJunts qnicqtiid mandabitur ab Imperatoribus-* 
pxta Fires. 

Sacrament, was alfo ufed in the Roman Law, for a 
Pledge or Gage of Money, which both the Plaintiff 
and Defendant, in any real A&ion, laid down in Court, 
to be forfeited by him who mould lofe rhe Caule. 

SACRAMENTAR1ANS, a general Name given to all 
fuch as have published, or held erroneous Doctrines of rhe 
Sacrament of the Supper. The Term is chiefly applied by 
the Roman Catholicks* by Way of Reproach, to theLttthe- 
rans* Calvi???fis, and other Protefiants. -•- Sacramerdarkim* 
was an antient Church-Book, comprehending all the Pray- 
ers and Ceremonies pra&ifed at the Celebration of the 
Sacraments. Pope Gelafus was the firft Author of the Sa- 
cramentarium. It was afterwards revifed, corrected and 
abridged by St. Gregory, h was the fame with what 
the Greeks now call Euchokgy ; Which fee. 

SACRED, fometbing/;e/r, or, that is folemnly offered, 
and confecrated to God with Ceremonies, Benedictions, 
Unctions, l$c. See Consecration. Kings, Prelates, and 
Priefts are held facred Perfons, Abbots are only bleffed. 
The Deaconhood, Sub deaconhood, and Priefthood, are fa- 
cred Orders, and imprefs a facred, indelible Character. The 
Cuftom of confecrathg Kings with Holy Oil, is derived, 
according to Guthinghis, from the Hebrews,- among whom, 
he agrees with Grotius* it was never ufed but to Kings 
who had not an evident Right by SuccefTion. He adds, 
That the Chriftian Emperors never ufed it before Jnftin the 
younger 5 from whom he takes it to have paffed to the 
Goths, &c. 

Sacrei\is alfo applied to Things belonging to God and 
the Church: Church Lands, Ornaments, &c. are held 

facred. The Sacred College is that of the Cardinals. 

See Cardinal. Sacred Ma]efiy* is applied to the Emperor 
and the King of England^ yet Loueay fays 'tis Blaf- 
phemy. 

The Ancients held a Place (truck with a Thunder-bolt, 
as z facred Thing. In the Civil- Law, a Sacred 'Place is 
that, where a Perfbn deceafed, has been interr'd. 

SACRIFICE, an Offering made to God on an Altar, 
by Means of a regular Minifter, as an Acknowledge- 
ment of his Power, and a Payment of Homage. Sacri- 
fices differ from mere Oblations* in that in a Sacrifice 
there is a real Deftru&ion or Change of theThing offered; 
whereas an Oblation is only a fimple Offering or Gift, 
without any fuch Change at all. See Oblation. Divines 
divide Sacrifices into Bloody* fuch as thofe of the Old 
Law ; and Sloodlefs, fuch as thofe of the New Law. 
They divide them again into Impetratory* which are 
thofe offered, to obtain fome Favour of God, or to thank 
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him for fome already received ; and "Propitiatory* which 
are thofe offered to obtain Forgivenefs of Sins. 

The Phtsmcicms are ufually held the firft Authors of 
Sacrifices. 'Porphyry* indeed, attributes the Invention to 
the Egyptians ; who, he fays, firft offered the Firft Fruits 
ot their Grounds, to the Gods; burning them upon an 
Altar ot 1 urte. At length they came to burn Perfumes, 
and at laft facrificed Animals ; obferving that they firft 
eat fome Herbs, or Fruits, regularly offered on the Al- 
tars. He adds, that Liba.tiovs were very frequent e'er Sa- 
crifices of Beaits got Footing. Sec Libation: Ovid ob- 
ferves, That the very Names Victim and Hfiia import* 
that they were not flain, till fuch Time as Victories 
were obtained over Enemies. Indeed, while Men lived 
on Herbs and Pulfe, 'tis no Wonder they abftaincd from 
Sacrifices at Beads 5 fince the Law of Sacrifices required, 
that they eat fome Part thereof. In Effect, 'tis fuppofed 
to be this that firft introduced Flefh as a Food, and 
made Man a carnivorous Animal. See Carnivorous. The 
Truth is, in all Antiquity, both facred and profane, 
Sacrifices were ordinarily nothing elfe but Holy Ban- 
quets, 

The Scriptures fumifh us with a fomewhat different 
Account. Noah certainly facrificed Animals at his coming 
out of the Ark, and 'tis' even fuggefled, that Mel hhn- 
felf facrificed the belt and fatten 1 of his Flocks : But Gro- 
this fliews, 'tis much more probable, he contented him- 
felf with_ making a mere Oblation of his Lambs, &c. 
to God without facrificing them. 

Macrobius tells us, That the Egyptians, long accuftomed 
to bloodlels Sacrifices* being at length obliged to admit the 
Worfhip of Seraph and Saturn, to whom Victims were to 
be facrificed; would not allow theirTemples to be built in 
the Cities. Thefe Victims, however, or bloody Sacrifi- 
ces, at length obtained, in Exclufion of almoit all the 
reft. The mod ufual Victims among the Ancients, were 
Bulls, Oxen, Cows, Sheep and Lambs, in regard thefe 
were the moft ordinary Food of Man. 

The Manner of Sacrificing among the ancient Hebre-wSi 
is amply defcribed in the Books of Mofes. That in Uie 
among the Romans* is as follows .- In the Choice of the 
Victims* Care was taken it were without Blemifh or 
Imperfection, his Tail not too finall at the End ; the 
Tongue not black, nor Ears cleft, and the Bulls luch as 
had never been yoked. The ViUim pitched upon, they 
gilt his Forehead and Horns, efpecially if a Bull, Hei- 
ter, or Cow. The Head they alfo adorned with a woollen 
Jnfula* whence hung two Rows of Chaplets with twifted 
Ribbons ; and in the middle of the Body a kind of Stole ', 
pretty large, hung down on both Sides: The lefs Victims 
were only adorned with Bundles of Flowers and Cirlands, 
together with white Tufts or Garlands. The ViElims 
thus made ready, were brought before the Altar ; the le£ 
fer were not led in a String, bur driven to the Place ; the 
greater were conducted in an Halter; if they made any 
Struggle, or refufed to go, the Refinance was taken for* 
an ill Augury, and rhe Sacrifice fet afide. The Victim thus 
brought before the Altar, was examined very circumfpect.- 
ly, to fee if there were no Defecl in ir. Then the Prieft* 
being clad in his facerdotal Habit, and accompanied with 
the Sacrificers and other Attendants, and being warned 
and purified according to the Cerenvnies prefcribed, be- 
gan the Sacrifice* with making a loud Confeffion of his 
Unworthinefs, acknowledging hiinfelf guilty of divers 
Sins ; for which he begged Pardon of the Gods, hop- 
ing they would be pleated to grant his Requests. 

Thefe Confeffions were like thofe of the Hebrews: 
with this Difference, that the "Pagans confefs'd the Frail- 
ty of Mankind, and owned their Faults; the yews con- 
feffed chiefly the Greatnels of God, accompanying it 
with Hymns and mufical Inftruments. The Confeflion 
over, the Prieft cry'd aloud, Compofe your felves* and mind 
your Sacrifice ; and prefently an Uflier, holding a Rod 
in his Hand, called Comment senium* went through the 
Temple, and made all thofe withdraw, who were not 
inftrufted in the Myfteries of Religion, or fuch as were 
excommunicated. The Cuflom of the Greeks, from whom 
the Romans borrowed theirs, was, That the Prieft com- 
ing to the Altar, mould ask aloud T'h TiAv ? Who is here? 
The People anfwered, Tlowoi jo, dyaQoi* Many good Per- 
fons : Then the Uflier went through the Temple, crying, 
*EyJs, sj&V, Iffrs /3a0j]Ac/ ; that is. Away with the Wicked. 
The Romans commonly ufed the Words, Nbcentes, Pro- 
fani abfeedite. All thofe who were driven out of the 
Temples among the Greeks, were comprehended under 
thefe general Words, (Zi$n\oi, dfxvv-roi, dyjA&frot. The Pro- 
phane withdrawn, they cry'd, Favete livguis* or anhms* 
and Pafcite Unguam, to require Silence, and Attention 
during the Sacrifice. Thefe Ceremonies ended, the chief 
Sacrificer being fet down, and the reft of them {landing, 
the Magiftrates or private Perfbns, who offered Sacr'fice f 
earn? before him, and prcilnted him with the Firft Fruits 
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and ViSim, ano fbme times made a fhort Difcourfe, by Way 
of Complement; as we find Homer makes Ulyffes do, when 
he preiented the High - Prieft with Iphigema to be 
Sacrificed. As any Perlbn came to prefent his Offering, 
he warned his Hands in a Place appointed in the Tem- 
ple ior that Purpofe. Laftly, when the Offering was 
made, the Prielt that officiated, perfumed the t/itlims 
with Incenie, and fprinkled them with luftral Water ; 
and having wafhed his Hands, and got up again to the 
Altar, he prayed to the God to whom he preiented the 
Sacrifice, with a loud "Voice, That he would accept of 
thofe Offerings, and be pleafed with the Vittims he 
facrificed to him for the publick Good, and for fuch and 
fuch Things in particular. In the dole of the Offertory 
and Prayer, made by the Prieft to the Gods, he came 
down the Steps of the Altar, and from the Hand ot one 
of his Affiftants, received the Sacred Pafte, called Mold 
falfa, made of Barley or Wheat Flower, mixed with Salt 
and Water, which he threw upon the Head of the Vic- 
tim, iprinkling a little Wine upon it, which was called 
Jmmolatio. Seroius fays, The Prieft (cattered little bits 
of this Pafte upon the Head of the ViBint* the Altar, 
where the lacred Fire burned, and the Knives, by Way ot 
Confecration. He then took Wine In a Veffel called Sira- 
pulum, and having rafted it himfelf firft, and made his 
Aflirtants do all the fame, to /hew that they partook ot 
the Sacrifice he poured it between the Horns of the Vic- 
tim, pronouncing thefe Words of the Conlecration, MaBltS 
hoc vino inferis eflo; Let this ViBim be improved and ho- 
noured by this Wine. This done, he pulled off the Hairs 
from between the Horns, and threw them into the Fire j 
and commanded the Sacrifice^ (who asked him, Jfgott' 
Shall I llrike?) To knock down the VicJim with a Blow 
on the Head with an Hammer or Ax ; upon which, ano- 
ther Affiftant, named I'opa, prefently thruft a Knife into 
his Throat, whilft a third received the Blood, where- 
with the Prieft fprinkled the Altar, 

When the Victim was flain, they flead him, if it was 
not a Burnt Offering ; (for then they burn'd Skin and all,) 
took the Flelh off the Head, and adorning it with Gar- 
lands and Flowers, fattened it to Pillars of the Temples, 
as well as the Skins, as Enfigns of Religion, carrying them 
about in Proceffion in publick Calamities j not but that 
the Priefts oft wore the Skins, and others went to fleep 
upon them in the Temples of JEfculapmi and Faunus, 
that they might receive favourable Refponfes in their 
preams, or be cured of their Maladies. They then 
opened the Vitlim's Entrails, and afrer circumfpecYly view- 
ing them, to draw Prefages therefrom, according to the 
Art of the Arufpices, they flowered them with Meal, 
and fprinkled them with Wine, and made a Prefent of 
them to the Gods, reddebant exta jDHs, by throwing them 
into the Fire in finall bits, boiled or parboiled; and 
hence the Entrails were called 'Porrica. The Entrails be- 
ing burned, and the other Ceremonies finifhed, they be- 
lieved the Gods to be fatisfied ; and that they could not fail 
to find their Vows accompli filed, which they expreffed 
by the Word Lttare, q. d. All is finifhed, and well done ; 
whereas Non Litare, on the contrary, intimated there was 
ibmething wanting for the Perfection of the Sacrifice, and 
that the Gods were not appealed. The Prieft afterwards 
difmiffed the People with thefe Words, / licet. Hence it 
may be obferved, that the Sacrifices confifted of four prin- 
ci pal Parts, the firft called Libatio, or the pouring a little 
Wine upon the VicJim ; the fecond Immolatio, when, af- 
ter they had fcattered the Crumbs of faired Pafte thereon, 
they killed it ; the third Redditio t when they offered the 
Entrails to the Gods; and the fourth Litatio, when the 
Sacrifice was perfected, and accomplifhed without any 
Fault. 

SACRILEGE, the Crime of profaning facred Things, 
or Things devoted to God, or alienating to Laymen, or 
common Purpofes, what was given to Religious Per- 
ibns, and pious TJfes. Our Fore-fathers were very ten- 
der in this Cafe ; and therefore, when the Order of the 
Knights Templers was diffolved, their Lands, &c. were 
all given to the Knights Hofpitallers of Jerusalem, for 
this Reafon, Ke in pios uffos errgata, contra donatorum 
voltmtaiem, in alios npis difiraherentur. 

SACRISTAN, a Church Officer, otherwife called 
Sexton. See Sexton. 

SACRISTY, or Sextry, the Place where the Veffels 
and other Utenfils, and the Ornaments of the Church, 
were anciently orelerved, called alfb in ancient Authors, 
Secretarum. The like with what we call Vejlry. See 
Vestry. 

SACROLUMBARIS, or Sacrolumbus, in Anatomy, a 
Mufcle, that arifeth flefhy from the fuperior Part of the Os 
Sacrum, pofterior Part of the Ilium, and from all the 
Spines and tranfverfe ProcefTes of the Vertebra of the 
Loins. It gives a fmall Tendon to the pofterior Part 
•f each Rib near its Root, where a fmall Bundle of flefhy 



Fibres arifes and unites with each afcending Tend«n, 
to the third, fourth, fifth, and fixth Vertebra of the 
Neck. This with the Ser rants 'Rofiicus inferior, and Tri- 
angularis, help to contract the Ribs in Expiration. But 
they are but of finall Force, and ieem only to accelerate 
the Motion of the Ribs, which fall down chiefly by their 
own Gravity, and rhe Elafticity of the Ligaments, by 
which they are tied to the Vertebra. See Muscle. 

SACRUM OS, in Anatomy, is the lower Extremity 
of the Spina 1)crfi, being that whereon we fit. See Os 
Sacrum and Spina. 'Tis doubted whence this Name 
fhould arile: Some think 'tis becaufe the Ancients offered 
it in Sacrifice to the Gods ; others, becaufe 'tis very large, 
and others, becaufe it indoles the Natural Parts. Its Fi- 
gure is triangular, 'Tis hollow within-fide, and by that 
Means, contributes to the forming of the Cavity at the 
Bottom of the Hypcgafirium, called the 'Pelvis. Its Fore- 
part is fmooth, by which Means, the Parts it contains are 
Secured from being wounded : Its Hind-part rough, 
that the Mufcles may fallen the better to it. It has Three 
different Articulations. The firft is with the laft of the Ver- 
tebra of the Loins, and is like that of the other Vertebra. 
The fecond, with the Os Ccccigis, by Synckondrofis ; The 
third, with the Bones of the Hips. The Os Sacrum is 
ulually divided into five Parts, which are ranked among 
the Number of 'Vertebra, The higheft is the greateft y the 
reft growing lefs as they go lower. Thefe Vertebra are eafi- 
ly feparated in Children, by Reafcn the Cartilages which, 
joyn them, are not yet offified. But in Adults, they arc 
fo firm, that they only make one Bone. 'Tis in the Os 
Sacrum, that the Cavity which contains the Spinal Mar- 
row, terminates. See VERTtiiRvEt Sacra Vena is a 

Vein arifingfrom the Os Sacrum, and terminating, ufually in 
the Iliac Vein ; fbmetimes in the Place where the two 

StOCS meet with the afcending Aorta. Arterica 

Sacra, is a Branch of the Iliacus Intemus. See Vein. Z$c. 
' SADDLE, in the Manage, a Kind of fluffed Sear, 
laid on the Back of a Horfe for the Convenience of the 
Rider. The Origin of the Saddle is not well known. 
Gorop. Secanus attributes its Invention to the Salii, a 
People among the ancient Franks; and hence, fays he, 
came the Lathi Sella, Saddle. 'Tis certain, the ancient 
Romans were unacquainted with the life either of Saddle 
or Stirrups : Whence Galen obferves, in feveral Places, 
that the Roman Cavalry, in his Time, were fubjecl: to 
feveral Difeafes of the Hips and Legs, for want of having 
their Feet fiiftained onHorfe-back. And long before him, 
Hippocrates had obferved, that the Scythians, who were 
much on Horfe-back, were troubled with Defluxions in 
their Legs, becaufeof their hanging down. Thefirft Time 
we hear of Saddles among the Romans, was Anno. 340 $ 
when Confians, endeavouring to deprive his Brother Con- 
fantine of the Empire, made Head againft his Army, 
and entring the Squadron where he himfelf was, threw 
him off his Saddle, as we are informed by the Hiftorian 
Zonaras. Before, they made Ufe of fquare Pannels ; fuch 
as we fee in rhe Statue of Antoninus in the Capitol. The 
Ufe of Saddles was firft eftablifhed in England, by a 
Law of Henry VII. whereby the Nobility were obliged to 
ride on Saddles. 'Tis but very lately that the Irijb have 
taken to it. 

There are various Kinds of Saddles ; as the running 
Saddle, a very fmall one, with round Skirts. The Surjbrd 
Saddle, which has theSeat and Skirts plain. The '■Fad Sad- 
dle, of which there are two Kinds, the one made with Burrs 
before the Seat, the other with Bolfters under the Thighs. 
The French Fad-Jaddle, the Burrs whereof, came all round 
the Seat. <Portmantua Saddle furniflied with a Cantle 
behind the Seat, to keep a Carriage off the Rider's Back. 
War Saddle, furniflied with a Cantle, $$c. Bolfter botlx 
behind and before. 

$ADDLE-gall\d, is when a Horfe's Back is hurt or fretted 
with rhe Saddle 5 'tis cured by bathing the Part withUrine, 
or warm Wine. When the Sore is large, 'tis cured by 
Aqua Secunda, ftrcwing over it the Powder of an old 
Rope or Flax, and confiiming the Proud-flefli with Vi- 
triol or Colcothar. 

SADUCEES, aSe£t among the ancient Jews, efteemed 
as Deifts, or Free-Thinkers, rather than real Jeivs$ tho* 
they affifted at all the Ceremonies of the Worfhip in tho 
Temple. St. Epiphanhis will have them to have taken 
their Rife from < Dofitheus 4t a Samaritan Sectary 5 and 
rfertullian is of the fame Opinion. St. Jerom, and other 
Writers add, That the Saducees came near the Samaritans 
in many Things 5 particularly in this, that they allowed 
no Books of Scripture, but the five Books of Mofes. 
Th? Jefuit Serrarius, has alfo embraced this Opinion 5 
as feeming to be fiipported by the Authority of Jofephus. 
But all Jofephus fays, is, That they admitted all that was 
written, i.e. all the Books of Scripture; intimating by 
that, they difbwned the unwritten Traditions of the c Pha- 
rijees 5 and, in Effe£f., St. Epiphflnius is forced to own, 

that 
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that the SWdttcees were fotefy inafrnuch, as they aiTtfted at 
the Worfliip and Sacrifices of the Temple at Jtntjakm: 
Whereas the Samaritans facrificed on Mount Gerizaim. 
See Samaritans. 

Some Authors afcribe the Original of this Sec?-, to one 
SaddF, a Difciple of Antigmm Sachaus, who frequently 
inculcated it on his Scholars, That God is to be ferved 
for himfelf, and not out of View to any Reward to be 
received from him in the next World, as Slaves ierve 
their Mailers merely for Recomperxe. Sadcc, add they, 
putting a falie Interpretation on thefe Words of his 
Mailer, publiflied, Thar there was no Reward to befall 
good Actions done in this World. And hence arofe the 
Seel of SaduaeSy thus denominated from their Leader 
Sadoc- St. Epipbaniw, and fome modern Writers alter 
him, take the Samicees to have been thus called from 
the Hebrew, Sadie Juif, or Sedec Juttice, in Regard of 
the great Juftiee they mewed in all rheir Actions. 

'Tis obhrv'd, ABs Jixiii. «. that the Saduc>es fay, There 
is no Reiuneftion, neither any Angei or Spirit ; but tnat 
the 'Pfcafifees believe both the one and the other. 
Thefe Words, 'fhe one ani the other-, teem to infinuate, 
That Aingel and Spirit are one and the fame Thing. 
But as the Apottles, obferves Oecumemus on tbatPaflage, 
don't always ufe the exacted Terms, one may underitand 
by Spirit, all ipiritual Subftancfes ; as if the Saditceeihzd 
believed that God himfelf was a Body. This, howe- 
ver, is not Oecnmeuhts's Opinion. He asks, Why the 
. Scripture lays, '/he one and the other, tho' it fpoke of 
Three Things, Refurre&im, Angel, and SpiritX And he 
anfweis, That 'tis either becaule Angel and Spirit are 
the lame thing 5 or that one and the others which 
is only properly underftood of Two Things^ is, perhaps, 
here (poke of Three ; Exact Propriety of Words not being 
to be required in books wrote by fimple illiterate 
Fifhermen. 'Tis true, in explaining what goes before, 
he oblerve.% That the Sadueees, being very ignorant, ' 
might poffibly disbelieve the Exigence of a God, and 
on that Account, might be reprefented as denying a Re- 
furre&ion, &c. But he does not fay. that by Spirit, 
they might mean all Ipiritual Subftance. 'Tis probable, 
all meant by it, is the Immortality of rhe Soul; it 
being the Opinion of the i$a -itceeSy That there is no- 
thing immortal in Man. 'Tis certain, they denied all 
Refurrection, and allowed of no Happinefs but what is 
enjoyed in this Lile - 7 believing, that every Thing 
told of the other World, had been invented by the 'Pha- 
rifees. Hence, alio, they denied a Divine Providence, 
and attributed all Things to Free Will 3 in which, they 
oppoled the Opinion of the Thar/fees 3 who admitted a 
kind of Deftiny or Fatality in all our Actions. See 

JPHABISEES- 

SvEPHjEXW, in Anatomy, a Vein, which arifing over 
the Maledm internum up along the Leg, and rhe Inner 
Part of the Thigh, diicharges rtlelf near the Groin, into 
the Crural Vein. "Lis this Vein they ulually open when 
they bleed in the Foot. It has its Name probably from 
ffrtciff, M&mfeflttSt as lying plain in Sighr. 

SAFE-CONDUCT, a Security given by the Prince 
under his Great Sea!, to a Stranger for his quiet comin» 
in and palling out of the Realm. The Safe-ConduB is 
granted to Enemies, rhe Paflport to Friends. Judges 
iometimes give Safe Gov duel $ to Delinquents, or Prilb- 
cers, to enable them to act in their Affairs. 

SAFE GUARD, Salva gi/ardia, a Protection given by 
the King to a Per f on fearing the Violence of fome other 
Ptrlbn, for ieeking his Right by Courfe of Law. 

Safe-Giiaris at Sea, is a Rope which faves and fe- 
cirrtsany Thing: For In (lance, that whereby Perfons walk 
iecurely over the Bolt Iprit. The Safeguard of the Helm, 
is a Rope which goes through the Helm, and is fattened 
to the Buttocks of the Ship. See Rope- 

SAFE-PLEDGE, in Law, a Security given for a Man's 
Appearance againit a Day affigned. 

SAFFRON, or Saffian, a Plant which produces a 
Flower of the fame Name; whence, alio, a Drug called 
Saffron or Crocus is gathered. See Crocus. Trie Root 
which produces the Saffron, is a kind of Onion, coveret 4 
with feveral bulbous Cartilages. Its Leaves are 
long, narrow, thick and toft to the Hand. Its Flower, 
which appears a long Time before the Leaves, is a faint 
Blue, tinged with a little Yellow at the Extreme towards 
the Stalk. From the Middle of the Flower arife three red- 
difh Filaments or Chives, which are properly the Saffron ; 
the reft of the Flower being of no Ufe. AfToon as the 
Flower is gathered, they feparate the Chives, and lay them 
on Hurdles, or in large Sieves, or on a little Kiln for that 
Purpofe, with a little Coal-fire underneath to dry them. 
When dry, the Saffron is in its Perfection, and fit for 
Ufe. 'Tis obferved, that five Pounds of frefli Chives 
onlv make one Pound of dry Saffron. The good Qualities 
of Saffron ate, That its Chives be long and broad, that 
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they be velveted over with a fine Red, of an agreeable 
Smell, free of yellow Threads, and very dry. The beft 
Saffron in Europe is that of England. That brought 
from Spain is good for nothing; becaufe of the Oil the 
Spaniards mix with it to keep it. 'Tis u!ed both in 
foods and Medicines, » chear, fortify, and relblve. 
1 is alio uled by illummors, to make a goiden yellow 
Culour. The Word is tormed from the Arabic, Zapbe- 
ran, which fignifies the lame Thing. 

&AFFRON is alfo a Name given to feveral Chymical 
Preparations, from the ReftmbUnce of their Colour to 
that of Saffron, but more ufualiy called Croci: Such is 
Saffron of Venus. See Copper; 

Saffron of Man. See Crocus Martis. Saffron of 
Gold. See Aurum Fulminant 

SAGAPENUM, or Serapinum, a Gum whofe Smell 
comes very near that of the Pn.e, whence its Name. 
It flows by Incifion, from the Trunk of a ferulaceous 
Plant growing in 'BeYflS. The bell is in bright tranlpa- 
rent lears, of a llrong Smell j and the whiter and 
freer of Dirt; the better. Sometimes 'tis found as white, 
both within and without Side, as Milk; tho' this is ve. 
ry rare. 'Tis efteemed operative and purgative, proper 
in the Epileply, Atthma and Pally, and is alfo uled 
externally to affiiage Pains, and refblve Tumors. 

SAGATHEE, in Commerce, a (light woollen Stuff, 
being a kind ot Serge or Rateen ; fometiroes mixed with 
a little Silk, 'Tis manufactured chiefly it Amiens i tho' we 
have our Share in England The Word is formed from 
the French Sriyette, a Diminutive of Saye; which fee. 
The French Name Sayette, is derived from that of the 
Thread ufed herein, which is chiefly prepared and fpun 
in Flanders, about Tiircoing, &c. and called Fit it 
Sayette, 

SAGE, Salvia, a Medicinal Herb of an agreeable, 
aromatic Tafte ; efteemed an excellent Cephalic of the 
detergent Kind ; and on that Score likewife uled as a 
Vulnerary and Diuretic. There are feveral Kinds of 
Sage ; thofe ufed and cultivated by us are the Tea-Sage, 
or Sage of Virtue, the Red Sage, and the Wormwood Sage. 
The firft has the moll agreeable Flower ; and on that 
Score is cut when young and full of Sap, dried, and kept 
for Tea. The Hutch dry and prepare their Sage like 
other Teas, and carry it to the Indies as a very precious 
Thing. They there find a good Marker for ir; the 
Chinefe preferring it to the belt of their Indian Teas ; 
and lor every Pound of Sage Tea, giving, in Exchange; 
Four Pounds of theirs, which they lell again very dear 
in Europe. Bur the Wormwood Sage is efteemed of the 
moll Efficacy in Medicine, and is that alone ufed in the 
Shops. It makes an excellent Gargarilm, efpecially if 
lharpened with a little Acid. Its DecOcfion is very 
grateful and cooling, with the Addition of a little Le- 
mon.juice. 'Tis both detergent and ablbrbenr, and as 
liich, finds Place in Dietdriiiks, and medicated Ales, in- 
tended for Sweerners and Clean'ers of the Blood. The 
School of Salermim recommend Sage as a Remedy in all 
Difeales. Hence the Verfe, 

Cur moritur homo cuifalvia crefcit in Bortoi 

Sage, when viewed with a Microlcope, appears covered 
all over with little Spiders, which are feeri to walk, gJc 
about. It yields, bv Dillillation, a very agreeable, aro- 
matic Oil, of fome Ufe in the Shops. 

SAGITTA, in Aftronomy, the Arrow, a Conftellation 
of the Northern Hemifphere. See Constellation. 
The Stars in the Conftellation Sagitta, in 'fycho's Cata- 
logue, are Five, and as many in 4'tolomy's, In Mr. 
Flmnjfead's Catalogue they are Twenry Three ; The Lon. 
gitudes, Latitudes, fjfe. whereof are as follow. 

Stars in the Conftellation SAGIfTJ. 
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Sagitta, in Botany, fignifics the Upper Part of any 
fmall Twig, Cyon, or Gratt of a Tree. 

Sagitta, in Mathematicks, is the fame as the verfed 
Sine of any Arch, and is fo called by lome Writers, be- 
caufe it is like a Darr, or Arrow, (landing on the Chord 
of the Arch. See Sine. 

Sagit i- a, in Geometry, a Term fome Writers ule for 
the Abfcifje of a Curve. See Abscisse. 

SAGITTAL SUTURE, in Anatomy, the fecond of the 
genuine Sutures of the Cranium. See Suture. It reaches 
the whole Length of the Head ; and has its Name from 
the Latin Sagitta, as being ftreight, like an Arrow. 
'Tis fometimes alfo called Rhabdoides. 

SAGITTARIUS, in Aftronomy, the Archer, one of the 
Signs of the Zodiac ; the Ninth it; Number. See Sign. 

The Stars in the Conftellation Sagittarius, in Ptolemy's 
Catalogue are Thirty One ; in Tycho's Sixteen; In the 
Jjritannic Catalogue Fifty. The Longitudes, Latitudes, 
Magnitudes, l$c. whereof are as follow. 

Stars in the Conftellation S AG iTTA RIU S. 
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SAGUM; in Antiquity, a military Garment wore by 
the Greeks, Romans and Gauls, in Manner of a Caffock ; 
covering the Thighs, and fuftaining the Sword. 'Twas 
made of Wool, and fquare. They had one for the 
Winter, and another lighter for Summer. 

SAICK, or Saiqitc, a Turkifi Veflel, very proper for 
the Carriage of Merchandizes. It has Iquare Sails on the 
Middlemaft; without either Mizzen, Top-gallant, 
or Shrouds: Only a Main mall, with a Maintop-mall, 
both very high ; with a Bok-lprir, and a little Mizzen. 
Mad. The Height of the Main mall makes the Saick 
be leen at a great Dillance. Their Make renders it 
impofftble for them to go with a Side-wind ; but when 
they have the Wind behind them, nothing can out-go 
them. The generality of them carry no Guns. 

SAIGNER, in Fortification, a French Term, figni- 
tying to bleed or drain. Hence to faigner a Moat, is to 
empty or draw out the Water by Conveyances under 
Ground, that it may be pafled over the more ealily, 
after laying Hurdles or Ruflies on rhe Mud remaining. 

SAIL, in Navigation, an AflVmblage of levcral 
Breadths of Canvas, or Cloth of raw Hemp, fewed to- 
gether by the Lilfs, and eclg'd around with a Cord ; 
fattened to the Yards and Stays of a Veffel, to make 
it drive before the Wind which bears thereupon. There 
are two Kinds of Sails, the one fquare, generally uled 
in high bottom'd Vefl'els : This has various Names, ac- 
cording to rhe various Mails 'tis fillened to, as the 
Main fail, the Mizzen-fail, the Top fail, &c. The other 
are triangular, called Smack-fails, and by fome Latin- 
fails, becaufe chiefly ufed in Italy, and in fht-bottom'd 
Vefl'els ; tho' they are alfo uled on the Mizzen-Mafts 
and Stays of other Veffcls. They need but few Ropes, 
and little Wind; but are dangerous, and not to be 
ufed in foul Weather. There are ordinarily Ten Sails in 
large Veffels ; which Number is increafed at Bottom by 
the Addition of Bonnets, and at the Sides by Cafe-fails. 

A Veffel is laid to let Sail, to go with full Sail, to 
make all her Sail, that is, to open all her Sails. To be 
under Sail, that is, ready to let Sail, &c. 

Sails, are alfo the Vanes of Windmills, or the Arms 
or Flights, whereby the Wind has its Effect on Wind- 
mills. Thefe are either Horizontal or Perpendicular. 
See Windmill. 

Sails, in Falconry, the Wings of an Hawk aire fo 
termed, 

SAILING, in a general Senfe, is ufed for the Art, or 
Act of Navigation ; or of determining all the Cafes of a 
Ship's Motion, by Means of Sea-Charts. See Naviga- 
tion. Of this there are Three Kinds, Plain, Mer- 
cator's, and Circular, 

'Plain Sailing, is that performed by Means of Rhumbs 
drawn on a plain Chart. See Plain Chart. 

Mercator's Sailing, is that performed by Rhumbs 
drawn on a Mer eater's Chart. See Mercator's Chart. 

Circular Sailiso, is that performed by the Arch of a 
grear Circle; which, of all others, where practicable, 
is rhe Jhorteit. See Circular. 

TioBrine of Plain and Mer c at o r's-S ai lin g. 

Cafe I. The Longitude and Latitude ofTivo Places given ; 
To find the Departure, or Jlliles of Longitude. 

In 'Plain Sailing. i°. If both Places be more Eaflerly 
than the firfl Meridian, fubtracl the leis Longitude 
from the greater, the Remainder is the Difference of 
Meridians. If one of the Places be more Eafterly, and 
the other more Wcfterly than the firft Meridian, add 
the Longirude of the more Eafterly to the Complement 
of the Longitude of the more Weilerly to a whole Circle ; 
the Sum is the Difference of Meridians. 2 Q . Divide the 
Difference of Meridians into lb many Patts as there are 
Degrees in the Difference of Latitude: Or, if the Dif- 
ference of Latitude be greater than that of the Meri- 
dians, into fo many fewer. 3 . Reduce the Minutes of 
Longitude anfwering to one Part, into Miles of rhe fe- 
veral Parallels, in rhe former Cafe ; or into Miles of the 
Patallel, which is an arithmetically mean Proportional 
between the Two, in the latter Cale. 4 . The Aggre- 
gates of thefe Parts collected into one Sum, exhibit 
the Departure or Miles of Longitude. 

uE gr. Suppofe the Longitude of the one Place 35°. 
and that of the other 47 . rhe Difference of Meridians is 
12°. Suppofe the Latitude of the firft 4 . and that of 
the latter 8°. the Difference will be 4", confequently 
we have failed from the 4th to the 8th Parallel. There- 
.fore divide 12 by 4, and reduce the Quotient 3°. into 
Miles in the feveral Parallels 4, 5, 6, and 7. (See 
Decree) the leveral Quorienti will be -43°. 71'. 43°. 
68'. 43°. 65'. 43 . 59'. the Sum of which is 174, the 
Departure or Miles of Longitude required. 
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In Mercator's Sailing. The Reduction is much more 
commodioufly performed in Mercator's Charts ; whereili 
the Arch intercepted between the Two Meridijins, is ap- 
plied to an Arch of the Meridian intercepted between the 
Two Parallels; and the Diflance it there roeafures, gives 
the -Departure, ot -Miles of Longitude required. See De- 
parture and Longitude. 

Cafe II. The Longitude and Latitude of Two Tlaces, 
to and from which, a Ship is to fail, being-given; To 
find the Rhumb to be failed on, and the Diftance to be 
run. 

In plain Sailiig. i. Find the "Departure by the laft 
Cafe. 2- From the Departure, and Difference of La- 
titudes, find the Iftsodromjc Angle or Rhumb-line ; which 
is done by this Proportion : as the Difference of Latitude 
is to the Depatture, lb is the whole Sine to the Tangent 
of the Angle of the Rhumb line. The Diflance then, to 
be run on this Rhumb, is to the Departure, as the whole 
Sine to the Sine of the Angle of the Rhumb. See Rhumb. 
In Mercator's Sailing, i. Apply the Center of the 
Manners Compafs on the Place Jailed from, on the 
Mercator's Chart, as a, (Tab. Navigation Fig. 7.) and fo 
as that the North or South Line thereof be parallel to 
fbme of the Meridians. 2. Mark the Rhumb of the 
Compafs, wherein the Place failed to, as b, is placed. 
For this is the Rhumb to be failed on. 3. 1 he fame 
Rhumb is likewile found by drawing a right Line from 
mob; and with a Protrailor, finding the Angle the 
Rhumb makes with any Meridian it cuts. 4. The 
Quantity or Diflance a b is found by applying the 
Part a 1 to 1 K, 1 a to k /, 2 b to / m. 

Note, the Rhun.b and Diflance may alfo be found af- 
ter the fame Manner on a plain Chart. 

The fame may likewile be found by Loxodromic Ta- 
bles ; thus, j. Chufe a Rhumb at Pleafure, and under 
the fame, in the Tables, find rhe Longitudes correspond- 
ing to the given Latitudes. The Difference whereof, if 
it coincide with the Difference of the given Longitudes, 
the Rhumb is well choien ; orhcrwife another muff be 
pitched on, either more or lefs oblique, 'till the Tabular 
Difference agree with the given Difference. 2. The 
Rhumb thus found, the Dillances anfwering to the given 
Latitudes, inuit be taken from the Tables, and the lefs 
fubtrafted from the greater ; the Remainder is the Di- 
flance fought. 

Cafe III. The Rhumb and Diftance failed being given; 
To find the Longitude and Latitude of the 'Place arrived, 
at. 

hi Tlain Sailing. 1. From the Data, find the Differ- 
ence of Latitude of the the Two Places: (by the Pro. 
pottion delivered under the Article RuaML-line.') This 
Difference added to the Latitude of the Place failed 
from, or fubrracfed from the fame, the Sum, or the 
Remainder, leaves the Latitude of the Place failed to. 
2. From the fame, find the Departure ; and thence the 
Latitudes of the Place failed to (as directed under 
Rhumb&«.) 

In Mercator's Sailing. 1. Place the Mariners Compafs 
on the Chart, with the Center over the Place a ; and the 
Meridian, or North or South Line, parallel to the Meri- 
dian thereof. 2- From rhe Point a, draw a right Line, 
as a b, fur the Ship's Courfe. Take the Diflance by 
Parts, in Parts of the Meridian IK, KL, i£c. and fet it 
off upon the right Line ab ; E. gr. from a to c ; Then 
will c be the Place the Ship is atrived at 5 the Longitude 
and Latitude whereof are given by the Chart. See 
Chart- 

'By the Loxodromic Tables. 1. Under the given Rhumb, 
feek the Diflance anfwering to the Latitude of the Place 
failed from ; and either add it to, or fubtradt it from 
the given Diflance ; as the Latitude of the Place failed 
to is greater, or lefs than that failed from. 2. Under the 
fame Rhumb, afcend or defcend further, till you meet 
with the Diflance corrected. 3. The Latitude anfwer- 
ing thereto in the firfl Column, is the Latitude of the 
Place failed to. 4. From rhe fecond Column of the 
Table take the Longitude correfponding to the Latitudes 
of the Places failed to and from. Their Difference is 
the Difference of Longitudes of the Places failed to 
and from. 

Cafe IV. The Latitudes of the places failed to and from, 
together with the Rhumb failed in, being given ; To find 
the Diftance and Difference of Latitudes. 

In 'Plain Sailing. From the Difference of Latitude and 
the Rhumb given, find the Diflance ; and from the fame 
Data, the Departure. See Rhhm*. This ajnverted in- 



to Degrees of a great Circle (See Choree) .exhibits 
the Difference of Longitudes fought. 

In Mercator's Sailing. ,. Place the Compafs on the 
Chart, as in the preceding Cafe. From the Place failed 
from, a,, draw the Rhumb.line ab,. failed in; till it cut 
the Parallel of the given Latitude. 2. The Point of Inter- 
feron will be the Place arrived in. 3. Hence its Longi- 
tude is eafily found ; and the Diflances. See Rhumb 

Sy the Tables, Take both the Longitudes and the Di- 
flances anfwering to the Latitude of the given Places 
out of the Tables ; then, liibtracr both the Longitudes 
and the Diflances from each other. The firfl Remain- 
der is the Difference of Longitude, the latter the Di- 
ftance ot the Places. 

Cafe V. The Latitudes of the Tlaces failed from, and 
to, with the Diftance given ; To find the Rhumb and 
the Difference of Longitude. 

In Tlain Sailing. From the Difference of Latitude, 
and the Diflance, find the Rhumb, and from the fame 
Data find the Departure; which may be alfo determined 
from the Rhumb now found, and the Differences of Lati- 
tude, or from the Rhumb and the Diflance run. Laflly, 
from the Departure find the Difference of Longitude. 
See Rhumb. 

In Mercator's Sailing. On the Map draw the Parallel 
the Ship atrives at, CD. Reduce the Diftance run into 
Parts proportional ro the Degrees of the Map. The Di- 
flance reduced, being a 2 ; from a defcribe an Arch cut- 
ting the Parallel C D in 2 : Then will 2 be the Place in 
the Map ; whofe Longitude accordingly is eafily 
found. 

"By the Tables. Subtract the given Latitudes from each. 
other ; and in the Tables leek the Rhumb ; under 
which, the Diflance run anfwers to the given Difference 
of Latitude. Subtract the Longitude under the Rhumb s ' 
anfwering to the Latitude of the Place failed to ; and - 
that under rhe fame Rhumb againft the Latitude of the 
Term failed to, from each other, the Remainder is the 
Difference of Longitude fought. 

Cafe VI. The Difference of Longitudes of the 'Places 
failed to, and from, with the Latitude of one of the. 
'Places, and the Diftance run, being given ; To find the 
Rhumb, and the Latitude of the other. 

In Tlain Sailing. Convert the Difference of Longi- 
tudes into Miles of Longitude or the Departure; from 
the given Departure and Diflance run, feek the Rhumb: 
And from rhe fame, and the Rhumb, feek the Differ- 
ence of Latitude ; which, and the Latitude of one Place 
being had, the Latitude of the other readily follows. 
See Rhumb. 

In Mercator's Sailing. Through the given Place a in 
the Map, draw a right Line E F parallel ro the Meridi- 
an 1H; and make FL equal to the Difference of 
Longitudes. From F draw L M parallel to E F, which 
will be the Meridian the Ship is arrived at. Then from 
a, with the Interval of the Diflance run, a c, defcribe 
an Arch interfering the Meridian ML; the Place 
fought will be inc. If then a Compafs be placed on 
the Map, as before directed, the Rhumb.iine will fall 
in with a c ; and confequently the RhumbwiU be known. 
Laflly, If through c be drawn N O, parallel to AB; 
N A will be the Latitude of the Place required. 

'By the Tables. Take a Rhumb at Pleafure, and under 
the fame in rhe Tables, find the Longitude, and the 
Diftance anfwering ro the given Latitude. Add the gi- 
ven Diflance to the Diflance found in the Tables, if 
the Veffel failed ffom the Equator ; or fubtrail it there- 
from, if it failed towards the fame. With the fame 
Sum, or the Difference, enter the Tables ; and the 
Longitudes found againft it, f'ubtrafl or add from that 
jufl found. If the Remainder be found the given Dif- 
ference of Longitudes, the Rhumb is well taken. Other- 
wife, it muft be changed for a more or lefs oblique one, 
till the fame Operation being repeated, the Remainder 
be found the Difference of Longitudes ; then the La- 
titude in the firfl Column, correfponding to the Diflance, 
will be the Latitude of the other Place. 

Cafe VII. ihe Difference of Longitude, and the Latitude 
of one of the 'Places, being given, together with the 
Rhumb ; To find the Diftance run, and the Latitude 
of the other Tlsce. 

In 'Plain Sailing. Reduce the Difference of Longi. 
tude into Miles of Longitude, or Departure, as under 
the firfl Cafe. From the Departure and the Rhumb, 
find the Diflance run. (See Rhumb.) And from thefe, 
or from the Rhumb, and the Diflance run, find the Dif- 
ference 
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ference of Latitude. This done, as the ' Latitude of 
the one is already had, that of the other is lb too. 

In Mercatofs Sailing. Place the Compals on the 
Charts before; and by the given Rhumb, draw the 
Rhumb-line, a b. Draw a Meridian E F through the 
given Place a; and with the Interval of the Difference 
of Longitude FL, draw another, LM, for that the 
Veffel is arrived ar. Where this interfecls the Rhumb- 
line, is the Place c that the Veffel is arrived at. Where 
fore, if through c be drawn K O parallel to A B ; 
N A will be the Latitude of the Place. The Distance 
run a c is eafily reduced into Miles by the Scale. 

A3y the labia. Under the given Rhumb, leek the 
Diftance run, and the Difference of Longitude an- 
fwering to the given Latitude. If the Veffel have Jailed 
towards the Pole, the Difference of Longitude is to be 
Added to the given Difference of Longitude ; if to- 
wards the Equator, 'tis to be fubtrafted from the lame. 
In the former Cafe, defcend in the Table, and in the 
latter, afcend j 'till in the fir ft, the Aggregate, in the lat- 
ter, the Difference be feen in the Column of Longitude. 
The Latitude anfwering hereto in the firft Column, is 
that fought. And from the Diftance anfwering to this 
Latitude in the firft Cafe, the Tabular Diftance is to be 
fubtracted; or in the latter Cafe, that Diftance to be 
fubtracled from the Tabular Diftance. What remains, 
is the Diftance run. 

From the Solution of thefe Cafes in Sailing 'tis evi- 
dent, fome are more eafily performed by the Charts than 
the Tables ; and that the Mercatcr's Charts are prefera- 
ble to the Plain ones; fince in the latter, the Diftance is 
not reduced by the Map, but by a particular Scale for 
that Purpole. 

Do&rine of Circular Sailing. 

% The Latitude and Longitude of the Places failed to and 
front) being given ; to find the Angle M (Fig. 8.) which a 
■ Ship's Way MO proceeding in a Circular Courfe, includes, 
with the Meridian?. M. of the 'Place failed from. 

Since in the Triangle PMN, we have PM and PK\ 
the Complements of the given L at ' tu des H M, and IN, 
together with the Angle M P N, meafured by the Arch 
H I, the Difference of the given Longitudes H and I ; 
the Angle PMN is/found by Spherical Trigonometry. 
See Triangle. 

II. The Latitude H M, and the Longitude H, of the Place 
failed from, M, with the 'Diftance run-, and the Lati- 
tude of the 'Place L S the Ship iuaCircular Voyage ar- 
rives at, being given ; to find theLongitude of the Place L, 
and the Angle P L M comprehended between the Ship's 
May M L, and the Meridian P S. 

In the Triangle P M L, we have given P M the Com- 
plement of the Latitude H M, and P L the Complement 
or the Latitude L S. Wherefore, if the Ship's Way 
ML be turned into Degrees of the Equator 5 we fhall 
find the Angle M P L, which is meafured by the Dif- 
ference of Longitudes H S j and likewife the Angle PLM 
by Spherical Trigonometry. See Spherical Triangle. 

After the like Manner may other Problems be folved j 
but as 'tis eafier and better Sailing by Rhumbs, than 
by Circles, and as this latter Way is but very little in 
Ufc ; we chufe to pals them over. See Globular 
Sailing- 
Sailing, in a more confined Senfe, is the Art of con- 
ducting a Veffel from Place to Place, by the working or 
handling of her Sails and Rudder; though what is done by 
Means of this latter, is more properly called Steering. 
See Sthering. 

To brin3 Sailing to certain Rules, a late Author com- 
putes the Force of the Water, againft the Ship's Rud- 
der, Stem or Side; and that of the Wind again!! her 
Sails: in order to this, he confiders all Fluid bodies, 
as the Air or Water, ?$c. as being compofed of little Par- 
ticles, which, when rhey a£l upon, or move again!! any 
Surface, do all move parallel one to another, or ftrike 
againft the Surface after the fame Manner. He confiders, 
2, That the Motion of any Body, with regard to a Sur- 
face, on which it is to ftrike, rauft be either Perpendicu- 
lar, Parallel, or Oblique. In the firft Cafe, the Body 
ftrikes with all its Force, which will be greater or lets, 
according as the Body moves fwifter or flower. In the 
fecond Cafe, the Line of Motion a b, {Tab. Navigation 
Fig. 3.) will not affect the Surface at all, becaufe it is no 
way oppofed to it ; nor can the moving Body ftrike up- 
on it, or touch it. In the third, If the Line of Motion, 
A D, be oblique to the Surface D C, fo that the Angle of 
Incidence be A D C, then the Motion of the Body in the 
Line A D may be refblved into Two Directions, viz. into 
A E, or DB, and into AB. But the Direction or Line 



of Motion A E bein£ parallel to the Surface D C, cannot 
affect it at all ; fo that the whole Motion of the Body A 
in that oblique Manner or* linking on the Surface, will' 
be expounded by the Perj-endkti.ar Line, A B. And if 
D A be made the Radius of a Circle, whole Center is 
at D, B A will be the Line of the Angle ot Inci- 
dence, ADC. Hence we deduce, That the Force of a 
Particle of Air or Water, as A, linking againft the Sur- 
face DC, whjch may reprefent, either a Sail or the Rud- 
der of a Ship, in the oblique Direction A D, will be to 
the Perpendicular Force there, as B A is to D A : that 
is, as the Line of the Angle of Incidence is to ihe Ra- 
dius. And fince what is thus true of one Partkle, fing- 
ry confidered, will be true of all the Particles of any 
Fluid Body collectively, ir will follow, That the Force 
of the Air or Water linking perpendicularly upon a Sail or 
Rudder, to the Force of the lame^n any oblique Im- 
pingency, will be, as the Square of the Radius, to the 
Square of rhe Sine or the Angle of Incidence : and 
confequently, that all oblique Forces of the Wind againft 
the Sails, or of the Water againft the Rudder, will be to 
one another, as the Squares of the Lines of the An- 
gles of Incidence. If the different Degrees of Velocities 
be confidered, it will be found, that the Forces will 
then be as the Squares of the Velocities of the moving 
Air or Water 5 that is, That a Wind that blows thrice 
as ftrong, or moves thrice as t'wtfi as another, will 
have nine Times the Force upon the Sail. And it be- 
ing alio indifferent, whether \ou ennfider the Motion of 
a Solid in a Fluid, whole Particles are at reft $ or of thole 
Particles moving all parallel againft a Solid that is at 
reft, the reciprocal Impreftions being always the fame : If a 
Solid be moved with different Velocities in the fame Fluid 
Matter (as fuppofe Water) the different Refiftances which 
it will receive from that Water, will be in the fame Pro* 
portion, as the Squares of the Vilocitiesof that Body. 

Let HM (Fig. 4) reprefent a Ship, CD the Po- 
sition of the Sail, and A B the Omrfe of the Wind 
blowing towards B. Draw B G perpendicular to the 
Sail, and GK perpendicular to the Line of the Keel 
produced H M K. By what is laid above, the Sail 
CD, will be driven by the Wind A B, according to 
the Direction of the Line B G. So that if Ihe could 
divide the Water every Way with the fame Facility, 
as fhe doth with her Head, the Ship would go directly 
to the Point G, along the Line B G. And if H K 
reprefent her direct Courfe, fhe would have got forward 
the Length B K, and Sideways Ihe would have gone 
the Quantity G K. But as her Length is much greater 
than her Breadth, fo fhe will divide the Water, or 
make her Way in it with more Difficulty with her 
Side, than with her Head or Stern 5 on which Account, 
fhe will nor run Sideways fo far as K G, but fall fhort 
of it in Proportion to the /aid Difficulty of dividing the 
Water with her Side; t':at s, If the Refiftance fhe 
finds in her palling thro' the Water Sideways, be to that 
of palling Lengthways, fuppofe, as ten to one, then will 
not the Ship get Sideways above a tenth Part of the Line 
GK. Wherefore if K G be found to G L, in the 
Ratio of the Refiftance of the Side to that of the Stern, 
and the Line B L, be drawn ; the Ship will go to the 
Point L, along the Line B L, in the fame Time as it 
would have gone to G, if ir could have divided the 
Water every Way equally. This Parr, K L, is called 
the Drift ot Lee -way of a Ship, and the Angle KBL 
is her Degrees of L^ee.-ivay ; as the Angle A BK, ex- 
prefles how near the Wind fhe lies. After this, he 
proceeds to demonftrate, Thar the belt Pofition or Si- 
tuation of a Ship, fo as fhe may make the beft Lee- 
way, but go to Wind-wari as much as is poffible, is this. 
That, let the Sail have what Situation it will, the Ship 
be always in a Line biff cling the Complement of the 
Winds Angle of Incidence upm the Sail; that is, Sup- 
uofing the Sail in the Pofition BC (Fig. 4.) the Wind 
blowing from k to B, and confequently, the Angle of the 
Wind's Incidence on the Sail ABC, and its Comple- 
ment C B E ; then mull the Ship be put into the Pofition 
B K, or move in the Line B K, bi fleeting the Angle BGE. 
He fhews farther, That the Angle which the Sail ought- 
to make with the Wind, i. e.. the Angle ABC, ought to 
be but 24 Degrees ; that being the moft advantageous 
Situation to go to Wind-ward, the moft that is poffible. 
And in order to bring this to bear in Practice, he directs 
to put Marks to the Sheets, Braces, and Bow lines of 
the lower Sails, to know when they are in their beft 
Situation 5 and then, even in the Night, when the 
Marks of a Brace or of a Sheet fhall come to the 
Cleat, one may be pretty well allured, that the Sail trims 
well. To this may be added, many curious Things from 
Borelli de V, Percuflionis concerning the different Di- 
rection given to a Veffel from the Rudder, when Sailing 
with a .Wind, or. floating. without Sails in a Current ; in 
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the Former Cafe, the Head of the Ship always coming 
to the Rudder, and in the latter always flying off 
from it. 

SAILORS, tlio elder Seamen, who are employed in 
managing the Sails, the Tackle, Steering, £f?c. 

SAINTS, in the Romifi Church, Holy Perfons de- 
ceafed ; and iince their Deceafe, Canonized by the Pope, 
after feveral Informations and Ceremonies. See Ca- 
nonization. One of the Points wherein the Roman 
Catholicks and Troteftants differ, is, That the former ad- 
drefs, invoke, fupplicate Saints, i£c. to inrerceed for them ; 
whereas the latter hold it fufficient to propofe their good 
Examples. The Number of Saints, allowed as iuch, 
in the Romifj Church, is prodigious. Father Tapebroch 
reckons Seventeen or Eighteen Hundred to have 
died on the Firft of June, only. Indeed, the Croud of 
Saints wherewith their Martyrologies arc flocked, is 
fcandalous, even to the mote iober of their own Commu- 
nion. Father Mabillon, in an exprefs Differtation on the 
fforpip of Jlnkwwn Saints, obferves, That Honours are 
given to Saints, who, perhaps, were not Christians ; and 
whofe Names were never known. Hence, being under a 
Neceffity of giving them Names, they are therefore 
called 'Baptised Saints. He adds, That they every Day 
befeech Saints to interceed for them with God; when, 
'tis much doubted, whether they themfelves be in Heaven. 
Father Tapebroch was a long Time employed in writing 
the Lives of the Saints. He ranged them each on the 
Day of the Year wherein they died. For the firft Six 
Months he publifhed Twenty Four Volumes in Folio ; 
and lince his Death, in 1714, his Succeffors have pub. 
lifhed Two more. 

SAKER, is a Sort of Cannon; and is either extraordi- 
nary, ordinary, or leaft Size ; Saker Extraordinary, is 
Four Inches Diameter at the Bore, 1800 Pound Weight, 
10 Foot long ; its Load 5 Pounds, Shot 3 Inches and Half 
Diameter, and fbmething more than 7 Pound and a 
Quarter Weight ; its Level Range is 163 Paces. Saker 
Ordinary, is a Size lefs, 3 Inches 3 Quarters Bore, 9 
Foot long, 1500 Weight ; its Charge, 4 Pounds of Pow- 
der ; Bullets Diameter 3 Inches and a Half, Weight 6 
Pounds, its Level Range 160 Paces. Saker of the leaft 
Size, is 3 Inches and a Half Diameter at the Bore, 1400 
Pound Weight, 8 Foot long, its Load near 3 Pounds and 
a Half ; Shot 4 Pounds 3 Quarters Weight, and 3 Inches 
and a Quarter Diameter. See Cannon. 

SAL, in Chymiftry, &c. "\ /-Salt. 

Sal Armoniac, or Ammoniac, 1 Ammoniac. 

Sal 'Petri, or Nitri, Salt-Petre. 

Sal Tnmellte, V See/ Prunella. 

Sal Tartari, ] Tartar. 

Sii. Tolychreftum, Polychrest. 

Sal GemnitC, J I^Gemma. 

Sal Volatile Oleofnm, an Aromatic Volatile Salt, firft 
prepared by Sylvius He la Soe, and found a very notable 
Medicine, chiefly as a Cephalic and Cordial. 'Tis made 
thus : To an Ounce of Volatile Salt of Sal Ammoniac, 
diftill'd with Salt of Tartar, and dulcified with Spirit of . 
Wine, put a Dram and Half of fome Aromatic Oil, or 
Effence, drawn from fome generous Aromatic Vegetable, 
as Cinnamon, Cloves, Rofemary, Balm, &c. And when 
the Spirit and Oil are well ftirred and incorporated to- 
gether; draw off the Volatile Salt and Spirit in a Cucurbit. 
Some, inftead of this, mix all the Ingredients together at 
firft, viz. the Sal Ammoniac, Sal Tartari, Spirit of Wine 
and Powder of Cinnamon or Cloves, &c. and diftill off the 
Volatile Spirit and Salt at once; but the former Way is 
preferred. See Volatile. 

SALADE, in War, a light Covering, or Armour for 
the Head, anciently wore by the light Horfe; only differ 
ing from the Cask, in that it had no Creft, and was 
little more than a bare Pot. That of the Foot-men 
was called Afcrioft. Nicod derives the Word from Sila, 
which had the fame Signification among the Latins. 
Others from Saladinus ; adding, That it was borrowed 
from the Orientals ; others from the Italian Celeta, as if 
the Head were hid hereby. Others from the Spanip 
Celada, a little Cask, f£c. 

S ALADINE, a Tax, impofed in England and France, 
in the Year 1188, to raife a Fund for the Cruzade, un- 
dertook by Richard I. of England, and Philip Auguflus 
of France, againtt Saladin Sultan of Egypt, then going 
to befiege 7erufalem. The Saladine-Tax was thus laid ; 
That every Perfon who did not enter himfelf a Croifi, 
was obliged to pay a Tenth of his yearly Revenue, and 
the Value of all his Moveables, excepting his wearing 
Apparel, Books, and Arms. The Carthn'fians, Sernar- 
dines, and (bme other Religions, were exempted from 
it. 



SALAMANDER'S BLOOD, a Term" the ChJ; 
mifts give to Red Vapours, which in Diftillation of 
Spirit of Nitre, towards the latter End do fill the Re- 
ceiver with Red Clouds ; they are the moft fixed, and 
flrongeft Part of the Spirit ; and nothing but Nitre yields 
a Red Vapour in Diftillation. 

SALARY, Salarium, in old Law Books, a Toll, or 
Duty paid for Salt. Alfo a Stipend, or Wages for any 
Service done. 

SALIANT, in Fortification. There are Two Kinds 
of Angles ; the one Saliant, which are thofe that prefenr 
their Point outwards : The other Re-entring, which 
have their Points inwafd. Inftances of both Kinds, we 
have in Tenailles, and Works in Form of Stars. 'See 
Angle. The Word is formed from the French Saiilant^ 
which fignifies the fame Thing ; of Sailler, to project 
advance outwards, and that, of the Latin Satire, to 
leap. See Angle. 

SALIENT, in Heraldry, is applied to a Lyon, %£a 
when its Fore-legs are railed in a leaping Pofture ; {land- 
ing fo as that his right Fore-foot, is in the Dexter 
chief Point, and his hinder Left-Foot, in the Smifter 
bafe Point of the Efcutcheon; by which it is diftinguifhed 
frcm Rampant. See Rampant. 

SALIC LAW, an ancient and fundamental Law of 
the Kingdom of France ; fuppofed ro have been made 
by Tharamond, or at leaft by Clevis. T)u Haitian, after 
a critical Examination of the Salic Law, declares it to 
have been an Expedient of Thilip the Long, in 13 16, 
for the Exclufion of the Daughter of Louis Hittin, from 
inheriting the Crown. Father Daniel, on the other Hand, 
maintains, That 'tis quoted by Authors more ancient 
than Thilip the Long; and that Clevis is the real Author 
of it. The Stile, which is icarce intelligible, and which 
is in a latinized Dialect, is a Mark of its Antiquity. 
This Law has not particular Regard to the Kingdom 
of France. It only imports in the general, That in Salic 
Land, no Tart of 'the Inheritance Jiiall fall to any Female ; 
tut the whole to the Male Sex. So that 'tis a popular 
Error to fuppofe, That the Salic Law was eftablifhed 
purely on Account of the Succeflion to the Crown : Since 
it extends to private Perfons as much as thofe of the 
Royal Family. Part of it feems to have been borrowed 
by our Henry I. in compiling his Laws, Cap. 89. gjm 
hocfecerit fecundum legem Salicani moriatnr. By Salic 
Lands or Inheritances was anciently expreffed all Lands 
by whatever Tenure held, whether Noble or Bale, from 
the Succeffion whereto, Women Were excluded by the 
Salic Law; and admitted to inherit nothing but Movea- 
bles, and Purchafes, whenever there were any Males, In- 
deed, M. Fenelon obferves, That there were originally 
Salic Lands, diftinguifhed from all others, and deftined 
for the Military People of the Nation ; and to thefe, 'tis 
iiippofed, the Law was originally intended to be confined. 
M. Eccard, a Hanoverian, is faid to have recovered an 
antient M S. of this famous Law, containing a third 
Part thereof, much more amply than any yet known s 
with a very curious Chronology of the fame Law, hitherto 
unknown. 

Some, as Toflelltts, will have thisZ«OT called Salic, 4. d. 
Gallic, becaufe peculiar to the Gauls. Cenal takes the 
Reafon to be, That the Law was only ordained for the 
Royal Salles or Palaces. Claud. Seiffel fays, 'Twas thus 
called, becaufe of the Salt and the Trudence it abounds 
withal. Fer.Montamis fays, 'Twas becaufe Tharamond was 
at firft called Salic. Others, with the Abbot Vfperg, derive 
its Name from Salcgafl his Principal Minifter. And others 
from the frequent Repetition of the Words Si aliqita, at 
the beginning of the Articles. Genebrand fays, 'Tis cal- 
led Salic for Salomonic, by Reafon Solomon fet the firft 
Example of it. tDavifin derives it from the German 
Words, Salts and Lib, q. d. like to Salt. The moft pro- 
bable Opinion is, That the Word is derived from the 
ancient Franks, called Salt, Salici, and Salingi, from the 
River Sala, a River of ancient Germany: This is the 
Sentiment of Rhenanus and Emilius, who are followed 
by feveral others ; among the reft, Menage, Tafyttiert 
Sorel, and Juncker. Souterone gives another plaufible 
Origin of the Word : He fays, it comes from the Word 
Salich, which, in the Old Teutonic Language, fignified 
Salutary ; and that the French in this Law imitated the 
Policy of the ancient Romans, who made Salutary Laws, 
which the Magiffrates were to have before them when 
they adminiftred Juftice. This he proves from a curious 
Figure taken out of the Notilia Imperii, wherein the 
Book is reprefented covered with Gold, with this In- 
fcription ; Leges Salntares. 

SALII, in Antiquity, Prieftsof Mars, whereof there were 
Twelve, inftituted by Nuina. They were painted with Parti- 
coloured Garments and high Bonnets, with a Steel Cuirafle, 
or Breaft-plate on the Ereaft. They hid their Name 
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Salii from Saltare, to dance ; becaufe, after affifting at 
Sacrifices, they went dancing about the Streets with 
JJncyles or Bucklers in the Lett-Hand, and a Rod in the 
Right, ttriking mufically on one another's Bucklers with 
their Rods, and finging Hymns in Honour of the Gods. 
There were Two Companies or Colleges oi Salii : The an- 
cient eftablifhed by Numa, called 'Palatini ; the latter by 
Uv.llus Hofiilim, called Cellini, and Jgomles. Servi&s, 
indeed, tell us, That there were Two Kinds in- 
itiated by Jsuma, the QM'mi and ghtirmales; and 
Two other Kinds by Tullus, the Pavorii and Pal- 
loni. In Singing, they ufed a Song called Saltan Carmen ; 
and after the Ceremony, were entertained with a Feaft: 
Whence Saliares Bpulee, and Sal/ares Da^es, parted in- 
to a Proverb for good Eating. Their Chief, called Prtful, 
and Alagijler Salicrum, was one of their Number. 'Twas 
he led the Band, and begun the Dance 5 the reft imita- 
ting all his Step<: and Motions. The whole Company 
was called Collegium Saliorum. 

Sex Pompehts makes mention of Saltan Maids, Virgines 
Saliares, hired for the Purpofe, and joyned with the Salii, 
wearing a Kind of Military Garb, ca\\c<\ Palitda?nenttwz, 
with high round Bonnets like the Salii, and, like them, 
performing Sacrifice with the Pontiles in the Palaces of 
Kings. M. Patin takes it, there is a Figure of one of 
the Salii on a Medal of the Sagnhiian Family; who, be- 
fides the Buckler in one Hand, holds the Caditceus in 
the other. But his Look is very grave and iedatc 5 and be. 
fides, the Buckler he holds, does not teem to be anAncyle, 
as being quite round, and not indented any where. And 
again, why fhould a Prieft of Mars, the God of War, 
be repretemed with a Caduceus, the Emblem of Peace ? 
'Tis probable therefore, this is no Figure of any Salius, 
as Patin imagines. 

SALIVA, Spittle, a thin pellucid Humour, Separated by 
the Glands about the Mouth and Fauces $ and conveyed 
by proper Salival 'Duels into the Mouth, for feveral 
Utes. See Salival 1)u$s. It contifts of a great deal 
of Water or Phlegm, and a Volatile Salt ; ibme add, a 
fulphurous Spirit. The Saliva, 'Boerhdave obferves, is 
void both of Tafte and Smell - 7 does not harden by Heat j 
is more copious, fluid, fharp, penetrating, and detergent, 
as a Perlbn has falted longer 5 and is feparated from the 
pure Arterial Blood. The Glands wherein the Saliva is 
ieparatedfrom the Blood, are the Parotides; the Maxillary 
Glands; the Sublivguales, or thofe under the Tongue ; 
the Amygdalee, or Almonds of the Ears, and the Pala- 
tini, or Glands of the Palate ; Sec each under its proper 
Article. The great Ufe of the Saliva, is in mafticating 
and diluting the Food, and making the firft Digeftion 
thereof. The other Ufes are to moiften the Tongue, 
to render its Motion more quick and eafy$ to lubricate 
the Throat and Oejbphagus, in order to facilitate Degluti- 
tion, to prevent Thirft, and to aflift in the Senfation of 
Taftes, by diflblving the Salts. Some imagine it to do 
the Office of a Menfiruuni to mix the oily and aqueous 
Parts of the Food more intimately, to diffoive the Saline 
Parts, and to procure a Fermentation in the Stomach. But 
Dr. ibr&ks will not allow it fit for that Purpofe. Were 
the Saliva, fays he, acrimonious enough for this, 'twould 
be impoffible but it muft offend the Stomach ; efpe- 
cially, considering the Quantities of it that many fwal- 
low, even upon an empty Stomach. See Digestion. 

M. Gaflaldy, who has a Medicinal Thefis on the Sub- 
ject of the Saliva, obferves, That it takes its Name from 
the Salt it contains ; which Salt he will have to be partly 
a Volatile Acid, and partly Alcalious. He adds, That 
it contains Ibme Oleaginous Parts, and a little Earth. 
By being compounded of fo many different Kinds of 
Parts, it becomes a DifTolvent proper for all the different 
Kinds of Foods whereof we live. Its natural and lau- 
dable State, is to be a little more Vifcid than common 
Water, and much lefs fo than Milk. 'Tis preferved in 
this State by the Application of the Spirits, and of the 
Particles of Air which infinuate into it. According to all 
Appearance, the Saliva is derived from the Blood of the 
Arteries. Part of the Arterial Blood brought to the Sali- 
val Glands, ferves to feed them ; another Part is re 
turned into the Veins, and continues the Circulation, and 
a third Part, which is the Serum, receiving a fiib-acid 
Quality from them, is converted into Saliva. Some Au- 
thors have imagined, that the Nervous Juice contributed 
to the Compofition of the Saliva ; the rather becaufe 
larger and more numerous Twigs of Nerves are commu- 
nicated to thefe Glands, than to moft other Parts, which 
yet have a more exquifite Feeling than thefe. But Dr. 
Nuck has refuted this Opinion by feveral Experiments. 

Too great an Excretion of Saliva, Soerbaave obferves, 
diforders the firft Digeftion ; and hence caufes Thirft, 
Drynefs, a black Bile, Confiimption, Atrophy ; On the 
contrary, if no Saliva be difcharged into the Mouth, or 
lefs than ordinary, it fpoils both the Manducation of the 
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Food, and its Tafte, Swallowing, and Digeflion ; and 
withal, occafions Thitft. 

SALIVAL, or Salivary 1)10$, in Anatomy, certain 
little Canals lately difcovered ; whereby the Saliva falls 
into the Mouth. The Lower Salival DuR comes from 
rhe Maxillary Glands, iituate under the lower Jaw, and 
terminated behind the Denies Tncifores. It was firlt de- 
ferred by our Dr. Whartcm, in his Trcarile of the 
Glands, in 1656. The Upper Salival Duel was difco- 
vered by Kicolas Stem, in 1660. It comes from 
the Parotid Glands ; whence perforating the Bucci- 
nator, it terminates near the third Upper Grinder. Cafp, 
Barthcline, in 1682, difcovered another Salival Duel, 
coming from the Glands iituate on the Side of the 
Tongue ; tho' Rivinus, a Phyfician of Leipfw, had men- 
tioned it before, in a DifTertation printed in 1679. Anth. 
Nuck, Profeflor at Leiden, difcovered a fourth Salival 
Dad, arifing from a Gland fituate in the Orbit of the 
Eye, between the Muftultis ObduBcr, and the Upper 
Part of the Os Jugale. Thefe Dufls are all double, 
there being one of each Kind on eirher Side. But 'ris 
pretended, the Two laft are only found in fome Brutes, 
and not in Man. 

As the Demand of Saliva is greateft in Maftication 
Deglutition, Talking, &c. lb, Dr. 'Drake obferves the Dif- 
polition of the Salival Ducts, to favour the Dilcharge on 
thole Occafions, is very remarkable : Thus the Ducfs 
of the 'Parotides pals dole over the Mitfculi Majj'eleres, 
and thro' the 'Buccinatorcs. The Salival Duffs of the 
Afaxillary Glands pal* dole under the Mylohyoideus, where 
the fitbliffgUdl Glands are placed j by Means whereof, the 
Ih'tumeice'nce of the MaJJeters, in Chewing, accelerate the 
Spittle in the 'Parotid SalivalDutls ; as rhe Mylohyoideus 
does in the AiSlion of Deglutition, in drawing the Nyoides 
upwards. The Agitation of the Cheeks and Lips, is fuf- 
ficienc to promote the Difcharge from the Glands of the 
Lips, i$c. 

SALIVATION, in Medicine, a promoting of the Flux 
of Saliva, by Means of Medicines ; chiefly Mercury, 
See Mercurials. The chief Ufe of Salivation is in 
Difeafes adhering to the Glands, and the Aiembrana. 
Adipofa; principally in the Cure of the Venereal Dileafe. 
'Tis fometimes aifo ufed in Epidemic Difeafes. The 
Body is prepared for Salivation by a copious and conti- 
nued Ule of attenuating, diluting, foftening Decoclions 5 
as of Scabious, Pellitory, China, Sarfaparilla, Saflafras, 
and Santal. Salivation is either ^Partial or Universal. 
By the firft, only, the Humours of fome Part of the Body 
are ro be difcharged ; as in Catarrhs, Looth-ach, &c. By the 
feennd, the whole Mais of Blood is to be purged. The 
firft is railed by a flow continued Chewing of lbme tena- 
cious Matter, as Maflich, Wax, Myrrh ; specially if other 
fharp Things-fee 1 mixed with them, as Pyrethrum or Bar- 
tram, Ginger, or Pepper. Or by drawing in fharp irritating 
Vapours, as thole of Tobacco, Rolemary, Thyme, Mar- 
joram, t£c. The latter is effected by the Action of fuch 
Medicines as create fome flight but conftant Naitfea ; as 
Stibium not quite fixed, nor yet quite emetic ; a little com- 
mon Vitriol, !$c. but chiefly fitch as diffoive all the Parts 
of the Mafs of Blood, turn them into Lymphd, and 
thus caule a 'Ptyalifa. Such is crude Quickfilver, Cinna- . 
bar, a Solution of Quickfilver in Aqua-fortis, White and 
Red Precipitate, Turbith Minerale, fweet Sublimate of 
Mercury, {5c. 

Mercurial Salivation, is now a very ufual Me- 
thod of Cure ; efpecially in Venereal Scrophulous, and 
Hypochondriac Cafes. In Effect., it proves the fureft 
Remedy yet difcovered for the Lues ; rho' the Difcovery 
hereof, as that of moll other Remedies, is owing to 
Chance. Jac. Carpi, a Phyfician of Boulogne, having 
read in Avicenne and Mejve, Two Arab Authors, that 
Mercury applied externally, was proper for the Lepra, 
and lbme Kinds of Pnflules, particularly the Scabies or the 
Itch ; had a Mind to try it in a Pocky Itch : A Salivation 
was hereupon unexpectedly raifed, and the Patient was 
cured not only of his Itch, but of his Pox. The fame 
Method he afterwards ufed for the Pox itfelf; and meet- 
ing with great Succefs therein, others were induced to fol- 
low him ; and thus did it arrive at its prelent Height. 

There are Two Manners of applying Mercury to raife 
a Salivation : The one external, by mixing ir up with 
lbme Unguent, Plaifter, or Perfume, and then rubbing it 
on the Joints, £s?c. The other internal, where 'tis taken 
at the Mouth. In each Cafe the Mercury infinuates it 
felf into the Mafs of Blood, and mixing with the Ve- 
nereal Poifbn, the Two Bodies thus locked together, are 
drawn, with the Serofiry, into the Salival Glands, where 
they are. feparated and difcharged, as finding the Pores 
of the Glands proportioned to their Figures, and proper 
to receive them. But, for the Manner wherein the Mer-' 
cury aefs to raife the Salivation, fee Mercurials. 
Dr. £>iiincy, will have the internal to be much the fafer 

and 
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and better Method. The Mineral Globules, he thinks, 
being intimately combined with Salts, in the Preparations 
given inwardly, will, by the Irritation thereof, be eafily 
and fully thrown off by the Secretory Organs, 'till the 
Blood is quite diicharged of its Load: Whereas, in 
Mercurial > riclions, 'tis poffible, ibme of the heavy Par- 
ticles may be left lodged in the Interfaces of the fibres, 
or Cells of the Bones. Add to this, that by computing 
the Proportion of Mercury in all the Doles neceflary to 
promote a Spitting, internally ; and the Weight of the 
lame Mineral ufed when 'tis done by Unftion ; the 
Quantity uied in the latter Cafe, far exceeds that in the 
former ; confecjuently, the ill Effects apptehended from 
that dangerous Medicine, muft be vaftly more fenfible in 
the one Cafe than the other. The external Application, 
therefore, is only to be allowed of, where either the Cafe 
will bear the Violence of fuch a Management, or out- 
ward Ulcers and Tumours, require a particular Cure by 
Linemen ts. 

Indeed, a great French Phyfician, M. Chkoyneatt, 
Chancellor of the Univerfity of Mcntfellier, has lately 
done Ibme Diicredit to the Practice of Salivating in any 
Manner $ And' that, in a little Treadle lately published, 
where he endeavours to prove, That the Salivation it (elf 
contributes nothing to the Cure, but is rather prejudicial 
thereto : That the Salutary Effects of the Mercury 
are independanr of any Evacuation at all ; and thai: it 
afts purely as a Specific. 'Tis without Reafon, therefore, 
he urges, that Venereal Patients are put to the Torture of 
a Salivation, fince the full Effect of the Medicine is 
had without carrying Matters to that Extremity. The 
Salivation is only an Accident to the Cure ; which is 
effectually obtained by a Mercurial Unguent rubbed on 
the Joints in fiich Quantities, and at fuch intervals, as 
not to raife any Salivation, He iiipports the whole by 
the Experience of Forty or Fifty Cures wrought in one 
Year, by the New Method. This Method, it leems, has 
been lately, too, tried in England, and with Succeis; as 
appears from a Tranflation of Chkoymau\ Piece juit 
published with Notes. 

SALLET, or Salade, a Difh of eatable Herbs ordina- 
rily accompanying Roait-mear, compofed chiefly of crude, 
frefh Herbs, fealbned with Salt, Oil, and Vinegar. Some 
add Muftard, hard Eggs, and Sugar ; others, Pepper, 
and other Spices, with Grange-Peel, Saffron, &c. Some 
define Sallet more generally, A Compofitionot Plants and 
Roots, of ieveral Kinds, to be eaten raw or green blanch- 
ed or candied, by themselves, or mixed with others 3 and 
even, occasionally, boiled, pickled, or otherwile prepared 
and difguiled, to render them more grateful to the Pa- 
late. But this Definition includes ^Pot-herbs, &c. which 
the Generality of Authors deny to be any proper Salleting, 
though others ftiffly maintain it. Menage derives the 
Word from the Latin, Salate, of Sal , Salt; others from 
Salcedo- DuCangfe from Salgama; which is ufed inAnfo- 
vius, and Columella in the lame Senfe. 

Compofition of Sallets. 

The principal Sallet-herbs, and thofe which ordinarily 
make the Bafis of our Englift Sailers, are Lettice, Sellery, 
Endive, Crelles, Radifh, and Rape, l$c. Along with 
which, by way of Furniture, or Additionals, are ufed 
Purflane, Spinage, Sorrel, Taragon, Burner, Corn-Sailer, 
and Chervil. The different Talles of Mankind will not 
allow any certain Mixture of thefe to be prefcribed as moil 
agreeable; but Hill, in mixing them, theReliih of the ieve- 
ral Herbs is to be confider'd: Thole, forlnftance, which are 
mod hot and biting ; as Crefles, Milliard, Sellery, Taragon, 
Chervil, l£c with thole that are more cool and infipid to 
theTafle ; as Turnips, Rape, Spinage, Lettice, Corn-Sallet, 
Purflane, &c, by this Means the Herbs may be ib judi- 
cioufly mixed, that the too (trong Talle of one Kind may 
not over power all the reft ; and the infipid Kinds be di- 
icretely ufed to moderate and qualify the Heat and Pun- 
gency of the others, as the Seafbn of the Year is more hot 
or cold ; ib as every Sallet may not only be agreeable 
to the Tafte, but alfo Phyfic to the Body. 

Culture of Sallets. 

The Gardeners call Small herbs, in Sailers, thofe which 
ihould always be cut while in the Seed Leaf; as Creffes, 
Muflarrl, Radift, Turnip, Spinage, and Lettice; all 
which are raifed from Seeds fown in Drills or Lines, 
ftom M.\<\- February to the End of March, under Glaffes 
0r Frames, and thence to the Middle of May, upon 
natural Beds, warmly expofed ; and during the Summer 
Heats in more fhady Places ; and afterwards, in Seftem- 
«r, &c. as in March, &c. and lafily, in the Rigour of 
the Winter, in hot Beds. If they chance to be frozen in 
very frofty Weather, putting them in Spring- Water two 
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Hours e er they be ufed, recovers them. In gathering 
Small-herbs, the bed Ways to pull them up by the Root, 
from the hot Beds If the Roots be left, and a lecond 
Crop of Salletlng fown on the fame Bed, it will not 

&& A pWtfi"** Cr °P s . '*» alio to be obferved, 
that Seeds of the lame Kind be not fown in the fame 
Place ; but the Ground is to be ealed by varying its Bur- 
then, purting hot Seeds where cold ones grew before t$i 
Another Rule is, that no Plant be placed in the fame Spot 

where the lame Kinds have been growing , Wmter- 

Sallets ate greatly improved by blanch'd Sellery, which 
is a hot Herb, ot a very rich Flavour ; railed from Seed 
town m March, and April, in a well expofed Place, and 
tranlplanted, fix Weeks af.er its firil Appearance, into 
Beds, where it remains till the Middle of June, and 
then planted in Trenches 8 or to Inches wide, and as 
many deep firft pruning off the Tops and Roots. As 
they grow large, they are earthed up within 4 or 5 Inches 
ot the Top which 15 repeated Ieveral times, till they 

be fit for Ufe. Endive blanch d is much ufed in 

H inter Sailers, though it have neither Tafte nor Fla- 
vour; 'tis cultivated much after the lame Manner 

as Sellery. Of Lettice there are various Kinds, the 

bell ate the Roman, 'Dutch bnivn, Imperial, and Silefia- 
lunas, all which cabbage well. They are all commonly fown 
with other Crops in March, for Summer- Sallets, and in 
Augttft, to be tranlplanted, or September, to Hand the 
Winter, either to be cut for Winter Sallets, or to cabbage 
early next Spring for Seeds. See Seeds. Indeed the 
Roman will lcarcc bear the Froft. 

Fot the Additional, or Secondary Sallet-herbs : Burnet 
is a cool perennial Herb, whofe render Leaves, mixed 
with olher Herbs in Winter, give the agreeable Flavour 
of a Cucumber : 'Tis propagated by Seed lown in March. 
Corn Sallet, railed at the lame Time, and in the fame 
Manner, makes a good Winter Sallet Furnitute ; 'Pur- 
flane, an infipid, yet cooling Herb, is admired by fome 
in Summer- Sallet S: 'Tis railed by Seeds lown in March 
in a warm Place. Sorrel is chiefly ufed in the Spring, 
when rhe young Leaves are very agreeable. 'Tis raifed 
from Seeds lown in March, ufually in Rows or Drills. 
Spinage is a neceflary Ingredient in raw Sallets, ro be cut 
in the Ear-leaf; but 'tis better for boiled Sallets in the 
Winter and Spring. 'Tis lown in March, April, and 
May; and again in Augttft, in a Place well expofed to 
the Sun, that the Leaves may be large enough for boil- 
ing in the Winter, famgm, of all others, Ihould never 
be wanting ; 'tis a Cordial Herb, though not the moft 
agreeably tailed : Yet a few Leaves, or three or four of 
the tender Tops, give a Sallet a good Reliffi. 'Tis pro- 
pagated from Slips, taken from the Root and planted in 

March.- Note, in the Spring, Dandelion blanch'd, 

which is gather'd in ahnoft every plough'd Field, makes 
an excellent Sallet mixed with other Herbs. Some like- 
wile gathet Violet Flowers, Cowllips, and Bloffoms of 
Burrage, as part of the Sallet Furnirure; others, Fennel, 
and Tar/ley. See Pot-Herbs. 

Preparation and Dreffmg of Sallets. 

The Sellery and Endive, have their hollow, green 
Stem, or Stalk, llripp'd of all its outfide Leaves, and 
iliced in the blanch'd Part, cutting the Root into four 
Parts. The other ingredienr Herbs being exquifitely 
culled and cleanfed, ot all faulty Leaves, efc. ate walh'd 
rather by fptinkling, than lobbing them in Spring- water ; 
laid to dram of all fuperfluous Moifture, then Ihook and 
fqueezed together gently, in a coarfe Cloth, to difpofe 
them to receive the Scannings, viz. the Salt, Vinegar, 
Oil,«?c.TheOilnortobe yellow, or high colour'd, but of a 
pale Olive Green, without either Talle or Smell. See Oil. 
The Vinegar perrefliy clear, neither four nor pall'd. See 
Vinegar. The Salt to be the bed ordinary Bay-Salt, 
clean, btight, and dry. Some indeed recommend the 
Eflentiat Salts and Spirits of Vegetables, or thofe of the 
Alcahzate and Fix'd Kind, extrafled from the Calcination 
of Balm, Rofemary, Wormwood, Jjfc. and affirm, Thar, 
without earing the grols Sallet-herbs themfelves, we might 
have healing, cooling, generous Sallets, wholly out of rhe 
Salt-Setler. See Salt. Note, In the Proportion of the 
Salt, Pepper, and Vinegar, Regard is to be had to the 
Seaion, Conttitution, fge. the two firft being beft for cold, 
the (rcond for hot Stomachs and Seafons. For a mode, 
rate Oxalnie, or Sallet-Vehicle, to three Parts of Oil, put 
one of Vinegar, or Lemon, or Orange Juice, and in the 
Mixture, fleep Slices of Horfe-radiffi with a little Salt j 
occafionally, add a little Guinea Pepper, and Muftard, 
with the Yolks of two Eggs boiled, fqueezed, and 
bruifed into a Malh therein. Pour the Whole on the- 
Herbs, ftirring and mingling them till they be thoroughly 
imbibed, 

SALLY, 
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SALLY, in Architecture, irom the French Sallie, is 
what wc more uiiially call l J>roje£litre, See Projec- 
tive. 

Sally, in the Military Art, the iffuing out of the 
Befieged from their Town or Fort, and falling upon the 
Beiiegers to cut them off, nail their Cannon, hinder the 
Progreis of their Approaches, deitroy their Works, &c. 
To Cut off a Sally, is to get between thole who made it 
and the Town. 

SALON, or Saloon, in Architecture, a very lofty, fpa- 
cious Hall, vaulted at Top, and ibmctimes comprehend- 
ing two Stories, or Ranges, of Windows ; As that at 
gtevfoeim-Houie. The Salon is a Grand Room in the 
Middle of a Building, or at the Head of a Gallery, $§c\ 
Its Faces, or Sides, are all to have a Symmetry with 
each other ; and as it ulually takes up the Height of 
two Stories, its Ceiling, Davikr obferves, mould be with 
a moderate Sweep. '1 he Salon is a State Room. 'Tis 
much ufed in the Palaces in Italy j and from thence the 
Mode came to us. Embaffadors, and other Great Vic- 
tors, are ulually received in the Salon : 'Tis frequently 
built Square, lomenmes Odogonal, as at Marly, and 
ibmetimes in other Forms. 

SALT, Sal, in Chymiitry, a fimple, acid Subftance 
which enters the Compofition of all Bodies, and is held 
one of the Five 'Principles, or Elements thereof; only to 
be extracted by Fire. See Principle. Salt, M. Hom- 
berg obferves, is an Ingredient in all Animal, Vegetable, 
and Mineral Bodies, excepting perhaps fome Metals, and 
Stones. In Vegetables and Mineral Bodies, that have un- 
dergone a Fermentation, the Salt riles firft in the Alembic, 
then the Phlegm : If the Mixt have undergone a Fer- 
mentation, the Salt riles after the Phlegm. 

Salts are diftinguifhed, with Regard to the Manner 
of extracting them, $c. into Volatile, Fixed, and EJJential. 
Volatile Salts, are thofe light, fubtle ones, which rile 
eafily upon Diftilladon, or are even exhaled by the Noft, 
and rendered feniible to the Smell. See Volatile 
Saht. Fixed Salts are l'uch as, being more Grols and 
Material, refill and fuftain the Fire ; and are not railed 
by it, but remain, after Calcination, or Diitilladon, in the 
Earthy Part, at the Bottom. For the Manner of Extract- 
ing them, ^c. fee Fixed Salt. Bjfential Salts are 
thofe drawn from Vegetables, without the Ufe of Fire, 
as by Crystallization, and other eafy, natural Means. See 
Essential Salts. Volatile Salts become diflinguifha- 
ble to the Nofe, Tongue, and Brain, by their Tenuity 
and Brisknels ; Fixed Salts by their Bitternels, and Heat 
in the Mouth. To thefe may be added an intermediate 
Kind of Salt, under the Title of Mixed Salts j which 
are thole refulting from a Mixture of a Volatile with 
Fixed Salt. 

Salts are of different Kinds, according to the diffe- 
rent Matters wherewith they are found mixed ; Some 
are mix'd Bodies themielves, and their Mixture feparable 
by Fire, and Lixivation ; fuch are all EJJential Salts of 
Plants, and all FofJUe Salts, &c. but thele are no proper 
Chymical Principles. There are others which we are ien- 
fiblc are mixed, and whofe Mixture we know pretty near- 
ly, though we are not yet able to decompound them : 
"Tis thele make the Chymical Principle Salt ; for our 
Analyfes will not render them more Simple, which is the 
Character of a Principle : And in this Senfe Salt is de- 
lined, A Matter dijfoluable by Water, and unchangeable by 
Fire; to which lome add, Ofapw?ge?2t c /aJle. 

There are Three Kinds, or Claffes, .of Salts, which 
come under this Definition ; Two whereof are Volatile, 
and the Third Fixed. The Volatile ones, are Acid Salts, 
and Urinous Salts $ the Fixed, are thofe drawn by a Lixi- 
vium after Calcination, and called Lixivious Salts. Na- 
ture produces none of thele Salts limple and unmixed, 
but we eafily extract them by Art, from the Mixts where- 
in fhe has placed them. The Principal Natural Salts 
may be reduced to Salt-petre, Sea-Salt, and Vitriol. 
Each whereof has its different Kinds ; of the various 
Combination whereof, with different Oily Matters, all 
the Natural Salts, we know of, are compounded. Thefe 
Salts are found, by Chymical Analyfes, to conlift of 
Aqueous, Earthy, Oily, or Sulphurous, and Acid Parti- 
cles. The Acid Matter is the 'Pure Salt, or the Salt- 
<Principle-> and is the Bafe of all the reft. This M. Jiom- 
berg obferves, is pretty uniform, and nearly the lame in 
all Salts, before the particular Determination to form this 
or that Salt, by the particular Admixture of the Sul- 
phur, ££c. Saltpetre, Sea-Salt, &c therefore are not 
Principles, but the Acid Salts diftilled from them are, 
and the Water wherein thefe Salts fwim, and the Earth, 
or Fixed Salt, remaining in the Retort after Diftilla- 
tion, are other Chymical Principles. See Phlegm, and 
Earth, 

The Principle Salt is held a Mean between the Active 
and TaJJfoe Principles. The pure Acid, though accom- 
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panied with its fulphurous determinating Matter, never 
becomes ienfible but when lodged either in ibme earthy 
Matter, or artificially in lbme fimple aqueous Matter. 
In the firft Cafe, it appears under the Form of a cryftal- 
lized Salt, as Saltpetre, £J?c. See Salt, £sfc. In the 
fecond Gale, it appears in the Form of an Acid Spirir, 
which, according to the Determination of the Sulphur that 
accompanies it, is either Spirit ofNitre, orSpirit ot Common- 
Salt, or Spiric of Vitriol ; and what we have here obierved 
of the three Simple, or FoJJile Salts, may be applied to all 
other more Compound Salts of Plants, Animals, tfc. with 
this Difference, That when, in Form of a Concrete Salt, 
thefe lafl always take a greater Quantity of earthy Mat- 
ter, and when in Form of an Acid Spirit, a greater Quan- 
tity of aqueous Matter, than the Simple ones. Whence 
it follows, that the Acid Spirits of Compound Salts are 
always weaker, lighter, and lefs penetrating than thofe of 
FoJJile Salts ; and after Diflillation leave a'greater Quan- 
tity of earthy Matter behind them. 

We don't know precifely what Figures the three Salt- 
principles, Acid, Urinal, and Lixivial, muft have. But 
to judge by their Effects, one would conclude, the Acids 
to be pointed, only the Points fhearhed in fome fulphu- 
rous Matter. The Urinous Salts to be Spunges, contain- 
ing fome of the Acid, and fome of the fcetid Oil of the 
Animal or Plant : And the Lixivious Salts to be Spunges, 
only containing the Remainder of the Acid, which the 
calcining Fire could not expel. 

Acid Spirits may be conceived as pure, and without 
any Mixture ; in which Cafe all Acids will be found of 
the fame Nature : But if we confider them as Diflilla- 
tion gives them, we fhall always find them accompanied 
with ibme fulphurous Matter, which we cannot fepa- 
rate from them, and which gives the Degree of Activity 
to the Acid Spirits. 'Tis this fulphurous Matter which 
characterizes them, and makes all the Difference we find 
between Acid Spirits. M. Homberg ranges all the Kinds 
of Acid Spirits under Three different Claffes, according 
to the different fulphurous Matters which accompany 
them. The Firft Oafs is of thofe which contained Animal 
or Vegetable Sulphur ; under which come all Acids, di- 
flilled from Plants, Fruits, Woods, S?c. as alfo Spirit of 
Nitre. 'Tis eafy to conceive, that the Acids of Plants 
may have retained a Part of the Oil of *he Plant, which 
is their Sulphur ; fince in reducing thefe Acids into Salts, 
we always find a little Oil therein ; which can be nothing 
elfe but that of the Plants themielves. And for Salt- 
fetre, as this is always drawn from Earths moiftened with 
the Excrements of Animals, or from old Walls, Plai- 
ner, tfc. full of the fulphurous Matters of the Animals 
that lived within ihem, the Soot, &c. 'tis thence, doubt- 
lefs, Salt-petre borrows its Sulphur. See Salt-Petre. 
The Second Clafs is pf thofe wnich contain a bituminous 
Sulphur : Under which come the Acids of Vitriol, Com- 
mon Sulphur, and Alum. For thofe are all ufually 
drawn from the fame Mineral Stone, wherein the bi- 
tuminous Matter, which makes one of the Principal Parts 
of Common Sulphur, predominates. See Sulphur. Th» 
Third Clafs is of thofe which contain a more fixed mi- 
neral, fulphurous Matter; approaching nearer the Pro- 
perties of Metaline Sulphur : Under which Ckfs come the 
Acids drawn from fcveral Kinds of Sea Salts, Rcck- 
Salts, &c. For the Rock Salt, or Sal-Gemmae, is always 
found in Places near Metalic Mines ; and Sea-Salt, in all 
Appearance, is nothing but Rock Salt, the Quarries where- 
of have been penetrated by the Sea- Water, which has 
extracted all the Saltnefs therefrom. See Sea-Salt. 

The fulphurous Matters of the Firft Clafs of Acids be- 
ing very light, and taking up a deal of Place, muft aug- 
ment the Bulk of the Points of the Acids to which they 
are joined. And hence theft Acids become difabled from 
penetrating vety compaa Bodies; but their Surface be- 
ing increafed from the fame Caufe, the Flame will have 
the greater Hold to drive them : And hence the Acids of 
this Clafs aft more fwiftly than any of the reft. The 
bituminous Sulphur is rhe leaft aftive of all the Sulphurs 
we know, as being leaden with a great Quantity of earthy 
Matter, which ferves it as a Matrix. Hence it unites 
more difficultly with Siline Matters than any of the other 
Sulphurs; fo that a lefs Quantity of it may be conceived 
to adhere to the Acids of this, than of either of the other 
Claffes. Accordingly we find, that the Acids of this 
Clafs, ufed alone, fcarce diffolve any Metals; but mixed 
with the others, partake of their Sulphur, and thereby 
become enabled to diffolve all Metals. The Metalick- 
Sulphur is of all others the moft fixed ; that is, its Parts 
are the fmalleft, and moft compact . See Fixity. Hence 
the Points of this Clafs of Acids will not be much fwelled 
by it, and of Conftquence will be able to infinuate them- 
felves into the moft compact Bodies, or thofe whofe Pores 
are the fmalleft. And for the fame Reafon they will not 
give much hold to the Flame that agitates them, and will 
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therefore acl: with lefs Violence than thofe of the Firft 
Clais of Salts. Acids joined to Fixed Salts, compoie 
Mixed Sails. Thus Spirit of Nitre-, with Salt of 'Tartar, 
make Salt-petre $ and Spirit of Salt, with Salt of Tartar* 
make a true Common Salt , and Spirit of Vitriol, with 
tffeft ofTartar, a true Vitriol. However, the two ingre- 
dient Salts ftill remain, the one Fixed., the other Vola- 
tile- Acids joined with Urinous Salts, compoie another 
Kind or iWtfj called ^Kfes Ammoniaci, which are always 
Volatile. 

Lixivial and Urinous Salts, are called Mealies $ the 
firft a 2%m4 Alcali, the lecond a Volatile Alcali. Thefe 
■lltalks are ulually efteemed Antagonifts to the yfo',^ 
&gj£5 becaule their Mixture always occasions a fudden 
Ebullition. But 'tis more probable this Ebullition is not 
the Effecl: of a Combat, but rather a proper junction and 
Union of" two Matters which had been naturally united 
together, and only leparated by the Fire, and now re-place 
themfelves in the lame Parts whence the Flame had tore 
them off. Hence, the one are compared to Sheaths, and 
the other to Points fit to be fheathed therein. Now, the 
Precipitation wherewith the Points of the Adds enter the 
Pores of the Alkalies, tears afunder their Contexture, and 
reduces them into minute Parts invisible to the Eye j and 
thus is the Bufmeis of Dijfolution accounted for. See 
Dissolution. 

Thus far will the mere Doctrine or Alkali and Acid 
po towards accounting for ibme of the great Phenomena 
of Nature. But the Theory is made vaftly more com- 
pleat and adequate, by Sir Ifaac Newtm's Principle of 
Attraction., for which we refer the Reader to the Articles 
Acid, Menstruum, Sic. where the Operation of Salts, or 
Acid Spirits, are perhaps more fatisfaftorily accounted for. 

The Principal Cbymical Salts of Ufe in Medicine are ; 
Salt of Urine, of Lavandcr, of Viper, of Human Shod, 
ot Wormwood, of Guayac, of Quinquina, of Tobacco, of 
Rhubarb, of Rofemary, of Calaureum, of Sage, of Ju- 
mper, of Vitriol, of Amber, of Saturn, &c. molt of 
which, with many others, are explained under the Arti- 
cles of the reipe&ive Drugs, £$c. whence they are drawn; 
To which the Reader may have recourfe. 

Salt, in the popular Ufe of the Word, is ufed for a 
Kind of .y^/we Crystallization ; or a fharp, pungent, de- 
tergent and astringent Substance, ufed to Seafbn Flefli, 
Fim, Butter, Hides, and other Things that are to be kept: 
As alio to give a Relifh to Meats, &c. This Salt we ulu- 
ally call Commons-Salt, in Contra-diftinclion to the Cby- 
mical Salt. M. Guglielmeni, in an exprefs DifTertation 
de Salibus, lays it down as a Fundamental, that the fir It 
Principles of Common-Salt, Salt-petre, Vitriol, &c. have 
their Figures unalterably fixed at their firft Creation, and 
are indivisible as to- any created Force. That of Common- 
Salt, he maintains to be a little Cube 3 that of Salt of 
Vitriol, a Parallelipiped $ that of Salt-petre a Prifm, whole 
Bale is an equilateral Triangle, &c. Common-Salt is of 
three Kinds, viz* Sea-Salt, Foffile, or Rock-Salt, and Salt 
drawn out of Salt Springs and Wells. 

For Sea-Salt, the greatest and beft Part is made in 
France -j little in England. Foffile, or Rock-Salts, are' 
chiefly found in (Poland, Hungary, and Catalonia. For 
Salt Fountains, they are considerable in Cbepire, Wor- 
cejlerpire, Hamppire, Northumberland, Franche Comte, 
Lorrain, Tirol, and fome other Places. 

The Ufe of Salt is fo univerfal, and the Commerce 
thereof fo very confiderable in the Places where Nature 
has produced the different Salts, and fo neceflary for 
thofe which have not that Advantage 5 that a Detail of 
the Preparation, Commerce, f£c t of the feveral Kinds, 
cannot fail of being acceptable. 

Manner of Making Sea*Salt. 

This Salt is made of Sea Water, thicVenM by frequent 
Evaporations, and at length Crystallized. Of Sea-Salt there 
are two Kinds : That which requires the Sun's Rays to 
give it its Consistence, called, from its brown Colour, Say- 
Salt : And that which receives its Consilience from the 
Heat of a Fire, called White Salt. They ufe either this or 
that Manner of Preparation, according to the Difpofition 
of the Coafts, where 'tis made. If the Coasts rife in 
Downs or Hills of Sand, the Salt is made by Fire, in 
Copper or Leaden Veffels. It the Coasts be flat, and 
low ; efpecially, if the Bottom be a little Clayey, the 
Salt is Crystallized wholly by the Action of the Sun. 
We have nothing very confiderable of either Kind in 
BgZftA Some indeed we have of the latter, at Shields 
hi Northumberland', and of the former in the Hie of 
May. France is the principal Place for thefe Salts 5 more 
being made there than in all Europe, perhaps in all the 
World beside, and 'tis hence that we are chiefly furnifhed 
therewith. We {hall therefore deliver the Method of 
waking it, as it it praftifed there. The chief Coafts for 



Say Salt are thofe of Sretagne, Saintonge, and the (Pays 
d' Aunis. The chief Salt- Works, in the two latter 
Places, are Srouage^ Maran, and the Ifle of Rhe. ThOie 
in Sretagne are in the Bay of Sorneuf, Guerand, and 
Crcijll: For White-Salt is chiefly made on the Coafts of 
Normandy. In the Bay of Sorneuf alone, are computed 
above Twenty Thouiand confiderable Sa.UWcrks. 

Manner of Making Bay-Salt. 

Low Mar/hy Grounds, difpofed by Nature for the Re- 
ception of the Sea -waters when the Tide f wells, and 
provided with Banks and Sluices to retain the fame, are 
called a Salt-marft.'Thclh Salr-?narjhes, the Bottoms where- 
of they ram with a deal of Care, are divided into feveral 
fquare Pits or Baibns, fome greater, others lets, leparated 
by little Dikes 13 or 14 Inches broad : And into thefe 
Batons, when the Sea I on is at hand, they let in the Sea- 
water. The Salt Seafon is from the Middle of May to 
the End of Jhmtjb 5 in which Time the Days being long, 
and the Sun's Rays strongest, the Salt is railed and cry. 
ftallized better than in any other Seafbn. E'er they let in 
the Water, they take Care the Baibns be well cleared of 
what had been left in them during the Winter to keep, 
them in Order. The Water is admitted to the Heigh th of 
about fix Inches, after having firlt let it reft, and warm 
two or three Days in huge Refervoirs, without the Works; 
that it may come in luke-warm. The Water admitted, 
the Sluices are ihut, and the reft of the Work left to the 
Wind and the Sun. 

The Surface of the Water being {truck, and agitated 
by the direct Rays of the Luminary, thickens, at fitft,' 
imperceptibly, and becomes, at length, cover 'd over with 
a night Crutt, which hardening by the Continuance of 
the Heat, is wholly converted into Salt. The Water, in 
this Condition, is fo hot, that the Hand can't be pur into 
it without burning it. When the Salt has received its 
full Coftion, they break it with a Pole, upon which it 
finks to the Bottom, whence being dragg'd out again, 
they leave it tbmetimes in little Heaps, about the Edge 
of the Pit, to compleat the Drying - 7 and at length in 
greater Heaps, containing feveral Thoufand Muids, which 
they cover over with Straw, or Rufh.es, to fecure them from 
the Rain. 

Eight, Ten, or at molt Fifteen Days, having thus per- 
fected the Crystallization of the Salt, they open the 
Sluices, when the Tide is riling, for a frefh Stock of 
Water 5 and thus they continue alternately, taking in 
Water, and gathering the Salt, till the Seafbn be over. 
Rainy Weather is very pernicious to the Work ; for 
Rain Water, mixing in any Quantity with the Sea Water, 
renders it ufelels, fo that new Water mull be called in. 
The Salt is brown when taken out of the Pits, and is 
ufually thus fold, without farther Preparation. Indeed inf 
fome Places they make it into White-Salt by refining. 
They refine it by boiling it in large flat Caldrons, whicht 
not only takes away its Acrimony, but is found to in- 
creafe the Quantity. 

Method of Making White Sea-Salt. 

l*he White-Salt of Normandy is not made by refining 
the Say-Salt, but has this Colour naturally when taken 
out of the Pits. To make it, they gather a muddy Sand 
on the Flats of the Shoar, which the riling Tide has" 
covered and impregnated with its Waters for feven or 
eight Days. This Sand being removed into Pits for the 
Purpofc, difcharges itfelf by degrees of all its Water, 
which filtrates through fome Straw wherewith the Bottom: 
of the Pit is filled, and trickles into Veffels fet on pur- 
pofe to receive it. Of this Water it is that they make 
their Salt. 

Their Furnaces are of Earth, and their Boilers of Leads 
Each Furnace boils four Leads. When the Water where- 
with they have filled the Leads begins to boil, they take 
off the Skhrj, which arifes in abundance, snd in Propor- 
tion as it dim i nifh.es, throw in frefh Water, which they 
continue to skim, as before. When it thickens, they 
keep it continually ftirring, with a crooked Stick, o" 
Ladle ; and when the Grain is form'd, take it off the 
Fire to purify it. 

The Purifying is performed by letting it frand in large 
Osier Baskets 5 where it drains itfelf of certain Humidi- 
ties that remained. When dry, it is laid in Heaps, and 
thence carried into the Magazines. The Commerce of 
White-Salt brings an immenfe Profit to France, though 
more to the King than to the Makers and Sellers : The 
Duty is one Fourth Part of the Price the Salt is fold 
at. The English atad 'Dutch, and (when they are at War 
with France) the Swedes and Danes, take oft' most of the 
Salts of the Compte Navtois ; paying for it, communihus 
AnniS) from 20 to %$ Livres the Load, That of Gue- 
[D'] fanM 
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(Soft is preferred, by the Evglifo and Irijhi, to all the 
reft, as the belt and whiteft. Yet that of ZJomel'f, 
cough browner and heavier, is moftly ufed in France-, 
as alio throughout the Baltic; particularly in 'Poland* 
where, betides the ordinary Ufes, it fervcs in tilling the 
Ground ; being found to warm it, and to prevent little 
Vermin from gnawing the Gtain. 

The Evglijh and -Dutch have oft Strove hard, in Times 
rjf War, to do without the French Salts; and to that 
End, have endeavoured to take Salts from thd Spdnijh 
And ^PvrMgueze ; but there is a difagreeable Sharpnefs 
and Seroiity natural to them, which renders them very 
unfit for the Salting of Flefh, Fifh, &c. To remove this, 
they boil them with o>tf-Watcr, and a little French Salt, 
which rhcy procure by Means of Neutral Nations ; which 
not only Softens them, but increaSes their Quantity by 
one Third. But it mould feem their Refining docs not 
fucceed to their Wifb, by the Eagernefs wherewith they 
return to the Salts of firetagne, &c. afloon as any Treaty 
has opened the Commerce. 

Fossile, or Rock-Salt, calPd alfb Sal-Gemmje. 

The Fofjlk-Salt is called SaUGemme, from a certain 
Brightnefs it has, which gives it Some Refemblance to 
Gems. Indeed, it mould have fomething of the Gem inits 
iNature; if there be nothing exaggerated in the Account 
Dr. Ed- Brown, (who went down into the Salt-Mines in 
Hungary) gives us thereof in his Travels. This Salt was 
intirely unknown to the Ancients. 'Pliny, however, gives 
us fome curious Things about Salts in Nat. Hifl. Lib. 30. 
which we Should have tranferibed hither, could we be- 
lieve them as true as they are pretty. We Shall here con- 
tent ourfelves with what well warranted Relations we 
could get of the Salt- Alines oHVUifce in 'Poland; thofe in 
the Upper Hungary-, and thole in the Mountains otCatalonia, 
which make a very confiderable Article of Commerce in 
thofe Three States; Salt being tranfported hence to the fe- 
■veral Neighbouring Nations, who can't be conveniently 
fupplied with Sea-Salt. 

Salt-Mines of 'Poland, Hungary., &c. 

The Polifi-Mines, in the Village Wilifce, five Leagues 
from Cracow, were firft discovered in 1251. Their Depth 
and Capacity are Surprizing. Within them is found a 
kind of Subterraneous Republick, which has its Polity, 
Laws, Families, &c and even publick Roads, and Car- 
tiages, Horfes, %£c. being kept here to draw the Salt to 
the Mouth of the Quarry, where 'tis taken up by En- 
gines. Thefe Horfes, when once they are down never fee 
the Light again 5 but the Men take frequent Occasions 
of breathing the Village Air. When a Traveller is ar- 
rived at the" Bottom of this Strange Abyls, where lb many 
People are interr'd alive, and where So many are even 
born, and have never Stirred out, he is Surprized with a 
long Series of lofty Vaults, fuitained by huge Pilasters 
cut with the ChifTel, and which, being themselves Rock- 
Salt, appear, by the Light of Flambeaux which are in- 
ccffantly burning, as ib many Cryftals, or precious Srones, 
of various Colours, calling a Luitre, which the Eye has 
much ado to bear. 

The Rocks of Salt are hewn in Form of huge Cylin- 
ders; the Workmen uling Flammers, Pinchers, and Chi- 
iels, much as in our Stone Quarries, to Separate the fe- 
veral Banks of Stone. AiToos as the maSTtve Pieces are 
got out of the Quarry, they break them into Fragments 
•lit to be thrown into the Mill, where they are ground, 
and reduced into a coarfe Farina or Flower, which ferves 
all the Ules of Sea Salt. 

In the Salt-Mines of WMfce, there are two Kinds of 
Sal Germng ; the one harder and more transparent, and 
the Crystallization whereof appears more perfect than 
that of the other: This is the real Sal-GemmtS of the 
Druggills and Dyers. It cuts like Crystal, and is fre- 
quently ufed for Toys, Chapelets, little VeSlels, 'i£c. the 
other is IeSs compact, and only fit for Kitchen USes. One 
of the chief Wonders of the Place is, that through thefe 
Mountains of Salt, and along the Middle of the Mine, 
there runs a Rivulet of frefh Water Sufficient to Supply 
the Inhabitants. 

The Salt-Mines in the Upper Hungary are every whit 
as extraordinary. They are found in the Mountains, 
two Miles from Eperics. a City in the County of Sarax-> 
on the River tfarhz. The Depth is 180 Fathoms. The 
Mineral runs in huge Veins, So that Pieces are lbmetimes 
dug not Iefs than an Hundred ThouSand Weight ; which 
however, are afterwards reduced into Square Pieces two 
Foot long, and a Foot thick, for the Conveniency of drawing 
them out of the Mine. When out, they are broke farther, 
and put to the Mill to be ground. The Colour of the Stone 
is a little brownifhj and yet when ground, becomes as 



white as if it had been refined. Some of the Stones ate 
found as hard and tranfparent as CryStal, Some White, 
Yellow, Blue, &c. fit for various Works, whereon they 
engrave as on precious Stones. The Mine is cold and 
moift, whence there arifes Some Difficulty in reducing the 
Salt into Powder. Of the Water drawn out of it and 
boiled, is made a blackifh Salty which fattens Cattle. 

The Salt Alines of Catalonia are found in the Moun- 
tains of the Dutchy of Cardwma-, and belong to the 
Grandees of that Name. 'Tis the Opinion of the Coun- 
try People, that the Salt grows again, and is re-produced, 
after Several Years, in the Same Places whence it had 
been dug. But the Naturalists will learce allow of Such 
a Re-production. There is no Doubt, however, but it 
vegetates, or grows fometimes : M. Tcttri^fcrt, and the 
Specimens he had of it in his Cabinet, make it plain. The 
Salt is of four Kinds, White, Bay, Red, and Brilliant. The 
Firft, is almoSt like our Sea-Salt, only rhar it is not gra- 
nulated. The Second, of an Iron and Slare Colour, has 
moil of the Qualities of the Wbire. The Third, of a 
Conferve Role Colour, only differing from the reft: by 
the Mixture of fome Bole, or Earth, which gives it this 
Colour. The Fuurth is a 'Brilliant- Salt, yet tranfparent 
as Cryftal, which is the proper SalGuum^ of the 
Druggifts. Of this Kind there is Some Blue, others 
Green, Orange, Rpd, $£c. but they all become white by 
grinding. TheSe four Kinds of Salts are found over 
each other in diftincl Strata or Beds. The Commerce 
hereof is very confiderable. The Evglijh, &c. when 
Commerce is prohibited with France, furuiSh themSclves 
hence. 

Sal-Gemm^ is to be chofen in large, bright, transpa- 
rent Pieces, eafy to break, and dividing into little Square 
Grains. It grows red-hot in the Fire, like Iron, but 
diflblves eaiily in Air : Yet the Druggists wafh it, to give 
it the greater Luflre, but they take Care to wipe it dry 
again Speedily. 

Salt drawn from Saline Fountains and Springs. 

Our Method in England is thus. Near the Springs, 
or Place of the Brine, is built a Saltern, or Boiling- 
houfe, with a Convenience for the Conveyance of the 
Brine within it. The Saltern is ufually large enough 
to contain Several huge flat Pans, or Boilers, each fur- 
nifhed with its Grate and Furnace. The Brine being in 
the Pan, the Fire is kindled ; and after Two Hours Time, 
the Liquor begins to be ready to granulate, which is 
known by a thin Skin rising at the top ; this they skim 
off into Brine Tubs, that the Brine that goes with it may 
not be loft : And whereas all Brines contain, or yield 
Sand, which is SuppoSed to petrify in boiling; and upon 
boiling this Sand, if the Liquor be beforehand Strained, 
will arife ; and the Pan boiling violently in the Middle, 
the Sand is calt towards the Corners, where it falls to the 
Bottom of the Pan, before the Salt precipitates; there- 
fore, they rake it to one Corner of the Pan, with a broad 
Rake, and then take it out with Ladles, and put it into 
Wooden VeSTels, open at one End, placed on Stands. The 
Sand being removed, tiiat the Salt floating in the Liquor 
may precipirate, they Shut up the Vent-holes, and Door, 
and let the Fire go out, and in Twelve Hours Time the 
Salt falls to the Bottom, and grows hard ; a Liquor 
called the Sitters, remaining at Top, which being again 
boiled away, yields more Salt. To make the Salt pre- 
cipitate more readily, after the Liquor is Scummed, $$c. 
they frequently ufe lbme Beef-Suet, and Wine-Lees, off 
each a like Weight, melting and mixing them together j 
and putting an Ounce of this Mixture on the End of a 
Slice, turn it round in the Liquor till it be Spent ; then 
after two Hours, at moil, open the Vent-holes and Door, 
quicken the Fire, and lade away the Liquor in a good 
mealure, and fo is the Salt found lying at the Bottom, 
fit to be removed. 'Tis now raked up to one Side, 
taken out and put into Cribs, or Sepels, like Hay-racks, 
with loofe Ribs on each Side, fo dole to one another, that 
an Half-Crown will fcarce go between : Here, after eight 
Hours draining, it is found an hard granulated Salt, and 
may be taken away ; but yet continues dripping three 
Weeks, and afterwards, if not often moved, will become 
Rocky : The Liquor in the Pan, called Bittern-, is to 
be all taken out, except a little to keep the Pan from 
burning ; drained from the Salt, and calf, away, or re- 
ferved for Salt-Petre Makers, and the Pan immediately 
filled with frefh Brine, for another Boiling. A Pan of 
Brine, of moderate Strength, in eight Hours Time will 
be compleatly made into Salt, with the Rxpence of about 
a Bufliel and Half of Coals, which will make a Pan of 
Salt from two Bufhels and Half to four Bufhels of Salt, 
or more, according as the Liquor is in Strength. This 
Salt they fometimes mould into the Form of Sugar- 
Loaves, in which State it will keep dry without Fire, 

and 
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and that for a long Time. At Nantwich, they bake the 
Loaves twice, or thrice, in an Oven, and keep them in 
a Stove, or the Chimney-corner. 

Salt from Srine raifed by the £tm. 

In feme Parts of England, as at Ijmington, Tort-fea, &c. 
they u!c Water raifed by the Sun, and then boiled, which 
they find preferrable to the natural Brines of Springs; 
thole being always found either too weak, or too ftrong. 
To this End, they have feveral l'onds, or Citterns, called 
Sun-'Fonds, built with Mud, and well expofed to the 
Sun, with little Channels, to convey the Brine from them 
all to a large fhallow Relcrvoir, called the Common-Sun- 
'Fan, not exceeding leven or eight Inches in Heighth. 
Here the Liquor is left to mellow, from twelve to twenty- 
four Hours, or till the Liquor will bear an Hen's Egg 
new laid ; and when it has attained a fufficient Strength, 
it is from thence derived by Channels into the Citterns, 
where the Rain and Sun breed Red Worms, which deanfe 
and purify the Liquor, which ripens by Age, and is ren- 
dered fitter for boiling, which is perform 'd after the 
lame Manner as is already defcribed. 

Properties of S a l t. 

The great Property of Salt is, that it is incapable 
of Corruption, and that it even preletves Meats, l$c. 
feafoned rherewith, or fteeped in Solutions thereof. It 
endures the Fire, and even comes out purified thereby, 
as being thereby freed of its Humidity. In very hot 
Fires it fufes, and is converted into corroiive Waters. It 
gives Fertility to Lands, and promotes the Fufion of all 
Metals; yet, we read of Princes, who, as a Mark of their 
Indignation, fowed Grounds with Salt to render them 
barren. "Plutarch obferves, That the Fgyftians believed 
Salt to be the Spittle, or Foam, of the Giant Tyfhon, 
the great Enemy of their Gods : And hence, adds he, 

they held it in the greareft Horror Salt is found to 

have two oppolite Qualities; By its fubtle, penetrating 
Acidity, it breaks and diflolves the hardeft and molt 
compact Minerals and Metals ; and by a contrary Pro- 
perty coagulates Liquid Bodies, as Milk, Blood, lie. 
Some of its Spirits, mixed in a certain Proportion with 
Water, produce an cxceffive Heat, yet, when mixed in a 
lefs Quantity augment its Coldnefs, as Salt-fetre in 
Snow, S$c, Though all Salts diflolve by Moilture, yet 
Water only diflolves, &c. a certain Quantity. However 
when impregnated with any Salt as much as it can 
bear, it will ftill diffolve a Quantity of another Salt, 
whole Particles are of different Figures, proper to infi- 
nuate into the remaining Vacuities of the Water; Thus, 
after Common-Salt will no longer diflolve in it, Alum will 
and after Alum, Salt-fetre, then Sal-Armoniac, &c. 

Bay-Salt, J ~ , ,.,.,„ 

Rock-Salt. 5 See the P receedln g Article Salt. 

Salt of Steel, >tr»™».«» „„ i\/r — 

Salt of Glafs, 
Salt of Saturn, 
Salt of Tin, 
Salt of Sulphur, 
Salt of 'Tartar, 
Vegetable Salt 
Soluble Tartar, 
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See 



'Vitriol of Mars. 

Glass. 

Sascharum Saturni. 

Tin. 

Sulphur. 

Tartar. 

Tartar. 



SALT-PETRE, called alCo Nitre, and by the Chyniifls 
Tlragon, Cerberus, and Salt of Hell, a Kind of Salt either 
natutal or fictitious ; of very great Ufe both in Chymi- 
cal Preparations, in the Compofition of Gun-powder, and 
in Dying, in the Glafs-Mauutacture, and in the making of 
Anna Fords for the Diffolution of Metals. Its minute 
Parts, or Cryltals, are in Form of Needles ; though lome 
will have them Triangular, as thole of Alum are Trian- 
gular, and thole of Common Salt Cubical. When perfefl: 
they are faid to be filtulous, or hollow, like Copula. 

Of Natural Saltpetre there are two Kinds: The Firft 
formed by a natural Cryftallization of laline fulphurous 
Juices dittilling in Caverns, or along old Walls. This is 
what they call SaJt-petre of the Rocks ; the lame with the 
■afhrmitre of the Ancients. 

The Second Kind of Natural Salt-fetre is furniffted by 
™e Water of a dead Lake in the Territory of Terrane 
'"Egypt, called the Nitrian Waters, exalted and con- 
cocted by the Heat of the Sun, much after the Manner of 
out Say-Salt. This is the Natrtim, or Anatrum of the 
ftncients, which our Druggifts call Natron ; now little 
/, ■} m the D,eac hing of Linnens. See Natrum. 

Artificial or Factitious Salt-fetre, is alfo principally- of 
*"P Kinds. The firft, called, by fome, Mineral Saltpetre, 

round 10 feveral Places in the Kingdom of 'J>egu, and 



about Agra in Villages anciently populous, but now 
fTrfr; -alfo found in lome Places along the Banks 
of the miga .that famous River, which after watering a 
good Part oSMufiwy, empties itielf into the Caffian Sea. 
Ihe Natural Salt-fetre is drawn from three different 
kinos of Mineral Earths, Black, Yellow, and White. 
Die belt is that drawn from the Black, as being pureft 
from Common-Salt, and needing no purifying after it"come 
to us, to fit it for making of Gun.powder ; as the reft do. 
oee (jun Powder. 

The Method of Working it is thus: Two flat Pits are 
dug; one of which they rill up with the Mineral Earth 
turning Water upon it for fbmeTime, and then treaditwith 
their teet into the Confidence of Pap, letting it Hand two 
Days for the Water to imbibe, and extract all the Salt 
therein. They then pafs the Water into another Pit, 
where Handing fome Time, it moots and cryliailizes into 
Salt-'Petre. This they boil once, or twice, as they would 
have it more or lefs white and pure, fcumming it con- 
tinually, and filling it out into Pots, holding 2 j or 30 
Pounds each, and expofing thele to the Air in clear 
Nights; by which Means if there be any Impurity it 
finks to the Bottom : They then break the Pots, and dry 
the Salt in the Sun. 

_ All the Salt-fetre we now have, M. Hombeig obfervesj 
is drawn either from Earths moiftened, ana manured 
with the Excrements of Animals, or from old Walls, and 
the Plaifter of ruin'd Buildings, which have been filled 
with fulphurous Matters as well from the Animals which 
inhabited them, as the Soot penetrating them, and the Air 
incompaffing them. See Salt. However, we ufuaily make 
a Divifion of Salt-feire into Natural and FaSitioas. 
_ The fecond Kind of Artificial or FaSitioas Sah-fetrej 
is that prepared from Nitrous Matters collefled in old 
Buildings, Dove-houfes, the Middle of ancient Ruins, fjc. 
by means of Lixiviums, or Lyes made of Wood Afh.es, 
and lometnnes ofthofe of Herbs. Of this there are great 
Quantities made in France, particularly in the Arfenal at 
"Paris, where there is a Corporation of Salt-fetre Makers 
appointed for the Purpofe. The Salt-fetre gained thus, they 
refine, by boiling it three or four times, and pafling it 
fucceffively through feveral Lyes. 

Some Naturalifts prerend, that the Earths, which have 
already ierv'd for Salt fetre, may be reanimated, and 
made fit to ierve again, by keeping covered for Twelve 
or Fourteen Tears, and watering them with the Scum, fife, 
of the Salt-fetre, and even with Brine. 

Good common Salt-'Petre Ihould be well clean'd, white, 
dry, and as free of Salt as poffible. The bed refined 
Salt-'Petre, is that whofe Cryltals are the longett, largeft, 
and fineft. 

There are abundance of Chymical Preparations made 
with Salt-petre, as Spirit of Nitre. See Nitre: Aqua 
Regulis, Aquafortis, Cry fital- Mineral, Sal-fciychrejt, But- 
ter of Nitre, &c. each of which lee under its proper 
Article. 

The Philoibphers generally allow the Air to be impreg- 
nated with a Volatile Nitre, or Salt-fetre, which is thence 
communicated to Plaifter, Mortar, ££?<;. ".('is probable it 
may derive it from Soot and Smoak, which are actually 
found to abound with Volatile Salt of a Nitrous Nature. 
Dew and Rain are fuppofed to fertilize the Ground prin- 
cipally by their bringing down this Nitre. See Air. 
_ Salt fetre has a Property of rarifying, or expandin" it- 
ielf to a prodigious Degree. 'Tis heiice Gun-powder°de- 
rives its Force, whereof Salt-fetre is the Principal In- 
gredient 'Tis computed, that when inflamed, it takes 
up above Ten Thoufand Times the Space it pofTeffed 
before. See Gun-Powder. 

SALTIER, or Salteer, in Heraldry, aft 
Ordinary in Form of a St. Andrew's 
Crop; anciently called Crops of "Burgundy. 
See Cross. Its ordinary Breadth, when 
alone, is one Third of the Efcutcheon. 
'Tis fbmetimes bore alaisc, and lometimcs 
in Number, placed in different Parts of 
the Field. Sometimes charged, countercharged with 
the Field, accompanied, engrailed, indented, quarterly- 
quartered, t£c. The Saltier was anciently a Piece of 
the Knight's Harnefs ; being fattened to the Saddle, and 
ferving him for a Stirrup to mount upon ; and 'twas 
hence it had its Name Saltier from the French Satitet, 
to leap. It was made of a Silk Cord, or of lome 
other Kind of Cord, covered with fome rich Stuff. Others 
will have it, that the original Saltier was a Kind of 
'Palifade, ferving to fence Parks, Woods, gc. where 
wild Beafts were inclofed. Tho' Sfelmau fays, 'Twas 
an Inftrument for the taking them, thus called, Quod 
fit in tifu in Saltu. Laftly, others allure us, That Sal- 
tier was anciently the Figure of an Engine, which be- 
ing full of Pins, was ufed in the Scaling of the Walls 

of 
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Bf a beficged Place. Pearl a Saltier Ruby, the Coat of 
Lord Macclesfield. 

SALTNESS, the Quality of fomething impregnated 

with Salt. The Saltmfs of the Sea, Lakes, ckc. is a 

Thing that has long perplexed the Philofbphers to ac- 
count for. Some take it to be the Effect of the dry, 
aduft, and even ialine Exhalations, which the Sun railes 
from the Earth, and the Winds, and Rains difcharge in- 
to the Sea. And hence, fay they, it is, that the Sea is 
found more brackip near the Surface, than towards the 
Bottom. Others contend, that the Sun being continually 
extracting the pureft and fubtiteft Parts from the 
Water; the coarler Parts remaining, being exalted and 
concocted by this Heat, acquire by little and little, 
their Degree of Saknefs. Others, as Father liouhours, 
wiil have it, That the Creator gave the Waters of the 
Ocean their Saltnefs at the Beginning, not only to prevent 
their Corruption, but alio to enable them to bear greater 
Burthens. Sernier feems to be nearer the Matter, when 
he alcribes the Saltnefs of the Ocean, to the Foffile or 
Mineral Salts brought into it by the Rivers, and cUffoU 
ved in the Water. 

Dr. Halley, in an exprefs Difcourfe of the Sa'tnefs of 
the Ocean, in the Thilofophical Tranj'ailions, oblerves, 
That all the Lakes in the World are Salt, ibme more, 
fome lefs than the Ocean ; which, in this Cafe, may be 
efteemed a great Lake it fclf. And that all the Vapours 
exhaled by the Sun from Lakes, are perfectly frefh.; lb 
that all the faline Particles brought in by the Rivers re- 
main behind, while the frefh. evaporate. Hence 'tis evi- 
dent, their Saltnefs mufi be continually augmented. Now 
if this be the true Reafbn of the Saltnefs of Lakes, 'tis 
probable the Saltnefs of the Ocean it felf arifes from 
rhe lame Caufe : Hence we are furnifhed with a Method 
of estimating the Age of the World, by obierving the 
Increale of Saltnefs in the Waters of Lakes; and com- 
puting in how long Time the Ocean might, at that 
Rate, arrive at its prefent Saltnefs. See Lake. 

The Count de Marfgli oblerves, That in Trovence, the 
Bottom of the Sea is wholly (tony, and nothing but a 
Continuation of the Mountains of the Cevennes $ being 
even found to confift of feveral Strata ; among which, 
are Salt and Pitcoal : And hence he derives the Saltnefs 
and Hittemefs of the Sea- Water. 

SALTS, or Sams, in the Manage, the Leaps or 
Vaults of a Horfe ; from the Trench Saut, of the Latin 
Saints, a Leap, Dance, &c. A Step and a Salt is a high 
Air, wherein the Horfe riling, makes a Curvet between 
Two Salts, or Cabrioles; to as to mount before, and 
■fling back with his hind Feet. Two Steps and a Salt is 
a Motion compofed of Two Curvets, ending with a 
Capriole. 

SALTUARIUS, in Antiquity, an Officer, Servant or 
Slave among the Romans, ££c, who had the Care and 
Cuftody of a Country Houfe, with Lands and Woods, 
and who was to look to the Fruit, the Fences, 0S>c. 
In Nehemiah, cap. ii. v. 8. mention is made of an 
Officer of this Kind; Cuftos Saltus Regis, which Saci 
interprets, Keeper of the King's Forelt ; but he was 
more ; having not only the keeping of a Forefl, but of 
a Houfe with a Forelt. Saltus being here ufed as Horti 
for a Houfe of Pleafure ; becaufe Gardens are the princi- 
pal Part. In the Laws of the Lombards, Saltuarius 

is an Officer who has the Guard of the Frontiers. 

SALTUM, as, Ordination per Saltum. See ORIGI- 
NATION. 

SALTUS, in Law-Books, a high Wood. See 

Boscus. 

SALTZ, or Sultz, a Pickle made of Salt, diffolved 
by the Coldnefs or Moifture of a Cellar. 

SALVAGE-MONEY, is a Recompence allowed by_ 
the Statute and Civil Law, to luch Perfons as have af- 
filed in laving Merchandizes, Ships, &c. perifhing in 
Wrecks, or by Pyrates or Enemies. This ufually was 
a Tenth Part of the Value of the Things faved. See 
Wreck. 

SALVATELLA, in Anatomy, a famous Branch of 
the Cephalic Vein, palling over the Metacarpus, between 
the Ring Finger, and the little Finger. Several Phyfi- 
cians, in Imitation of the Arabs, recommend Bleeding 
in the Salvatella, as proper in Tertian and Quartan 
A^ues, and molt Hypochondriac Difeafes. 

"SALVE, among the Romanifls, the fTrit Word of & La- 
tin Prayer, or Sequence adreffed to the Virgin, and fung 
after Complines; as alfo upon the Point of executing a 
Criminal. Durandus lays, Twas compofed by Teter Bi- 
Jhop of Compojlella. The Cuftom of Singing the Salve 
Regina, at the Clole of the Office, was begun by Order 
of St. "Dominic ; and firft, by the Congregation of 
Dominicans at Solcgne, about 12^7. Gregory IX. firft 
appointed it to be general. S. Beril&l'd added the Con- 
clulion, dulcis ! pia v Sec.- 
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SALVER, a flat Difh, ufually of Silver or other rich 
Metal, uled to let Glafles on to ierve Wines and other 
Liquors. The French call it Seus-cottppe, urJer-cup. The 
Italians u(e to preient a Salver, with, feveral Kinds of 
Wines, with this Complement, Si non e buono fane lo. 

SALUTATION, the A&ion or Ceremony of Saluting, 
Greeting, or paying Refpect, or Reverence to any one, 
There is a great Variety in the Forms of Salutation : 
VJe falute God by Adorations, Prayers, ££fr. Kings, by 
Genuflexion, ($c. In F.i.gland, i£c. we falmc one another 
by uncovering the Head, inclining the Body, &c. The 
Orientals by uncovering their Feet, laying their Hands on 
the Breaft, &c. The Pope makes no Reverence to any 
Mortal but the Emperor of Germany, to whom he ftoops 
a very little, when he admits him to kils his Mouth. 
In the Army, the Officers flute by certain or- 
derly, iludied Motions of the Pike, &c. 'Twas 
held by the Ancients, That the Statue of A'iemmn, one 
of the Horfes of the Sun, in a Temple in Lgyft, fa- 
luted that Luminary every Morning at his Riling. The 
Deceit confiited in this, That the Statue being hollow, 
when the Warmth of the Morning began to ratify the 
included Air, it was driven out thro' a narrow Duct in 
the Mouth : Thus making a gentle Murmur, which the 
Priefts interpreted a Neighing. 

At Sea, xhsyfahrte by a Difcharge of Cannon, which 
is greater or lels, with Ball or without, according to the 
Degree of Refpect they would fhew. Ships always falute 
with an odd Number of Guns; Galleys with an even 
one. A VefTel under the Wind of another, is always 
obliged to falute firft. To falute with Mulquets, is to 
fire One, Two or Three Volleys; which is a Method 
of Salutation that lometimes precedes that of the Cannon ; 
and is chiefly uled on Occafion of Feafts. After the 
Cannon, they lometimes alio falute with the Voice ; which. 
Salutation alio occasionally obtains where they carry no 
Guns, or don't care to difcharge any. Saluting with the . 
Flag, is performed Two Ways ; either by holding it dole 
to the Staff, lb as it can't flutter; or by 11 ri king it Co 
as it can't be feen at all, which is the moll refpect'ful Sa- 
KtiniOn. Saluting with the Sails, is performed by hover- 
ing the Top-fails half Way of the Mails. Only thole 
Veffelc which carry no Guns, falute with the Sails. 
When there are levera] Ships of War together, the Com- 
mander alone Jhkttes Father Fournier has an expreis 
Treatife of Sea-Salutes and Signals. See Signal. 

The .Aigelical Salutation, is an Addrefs which the 
Romanifs make to the Virgin ; containing the Form 
wherein the Angel falutedher, when he acquainted her 
with the Myftery of the Incarnation. See Ave Mary. 

SAMARITANS, an ancient Sect among the Jewsj 
ftill iubfifting in Ibme Parts of the Levant, under the 
fame Name. Its Origin was in the Time of Rehcboam j 
under whole Reign, a Divilion was made of the People 
of Jfrael into Two diftinct Kingdoms. One of thefe 
Kingdoms, called Judah, confiited of fuch as adberd to 
Rehoboam, and the Houie of "David? The other retain'd 
the ancient Name of Ifraclitcs, under the Command 
of 'Jeroboam. The Capital of their State was Samaria? 
and hence it was they were denominated Samaritans. Sal- 
manazar, King of Affyria, having conquered Samaria, led 
the whole People Captive into the remotelt Parts of his 
Empire ; and filled their Place with Colonies of Babylo- 
nians, Cutheans, and other Idolaters. Thefe finding 
themfelves daily deftroyed by wild Beads, defired an 
Jfraelitip Prieft to inllruct them in the ancient Laws and 
Cuftoms of the Land they inhabited. This was granted 
them ; and they thence-forth ceafed to be incommoded 
with any Beafts. However, with the Law of Afcjes, 
they flill retained lomewhat of their ancient Idolatry. 
The Rabbins lay, They adored the Figure of a Dove on 
Mount Gerizim. See Father Souciet. Be this as it will, 
'tis certain, the modern Samaritans are far from all Ido- 
latry. Some of the moft learned among the Jewfp 
Doctors Own, That they o&ferve the Law of Mofes more 
rigidly than the Jews themfelves. They have a Hebrew 
Copy of the Pentateuch, differing in Ibme Refpects from 
that of the Jews, and written in different Characters, 
commonly called Samaritan Characters; which Or'tgen, 
Jerom, and other Fathers and Criticks, ancient and mo- 
dern, take to be the primitive Characters of the ancient 
Hebrews ; tW others maintain the contrary. The Point 
of Preference, as to Purity, Antiquity, &c. of the 
Two 'Pentateuch's, is alio ■ dilputed by the modern 
Criticks. See Pentateuch. 

The Samaritans arc now very few in Number ; tho* 
*tis not very long, fince they pretended to have Priefts 
defcended directly from Abraham. They were chiefly 
found at Gaza, Neapolis (the ancient Siche?n) Damafcus y 
Cairo, &c. They had a Temple or Chapel on Mount 
Gerizim, where they performed their Sacrifices. Jofeph 
Scaliger, being curious to know their Ufages, wrote' to the 
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S0inrltm% of Egypt, and to the High Prieft of the 
whole Sect, who refided at Neapolis. They returned 
Two Anlwers to Scaliger, dated in the Year 998 of the 
Jlegira of Mahomet. Thefe Anfwers never came to the 
Hands of Szahger. They are now in the French King's Li- 
brary, and have been tranflared into Latin by Father Morin^ 
Prieft of the Oratory 5 and printed in the Collection of 
Letters of that Father in England, 1682, under the Title 
of Jutiquitates Eeclefice Orientals. M. Simon has in- 
ferred %:Ermch Tramlation in the fir II Edition, of Cere- 
monies &Cmtwnes des faifs, by Way of Supplement to 
Leon de Modem. In the Firft of thefe Anlwers, wrote 
in the Name of the Aflembly of Ifrasl in Egypt, they 
declare, That they celebrate the Paffover every Year, 
on the Fourteenth Day of the firft Month, on Mount 
Qtrmm ; and that he who then did the Office of High 
Prieft, was' called JEleazar, Son of 'Phineas, Son of Aaron. 
At prefent they have no High Prieft. In the fecond An- 
iwer, which is in the Name of the High Prieft Eleazar 
and the Synagogue of Sichem, they declare, That they 
keep the Sabbath in all the Rigor wherewith, 'tisenjoyn- 
ed in the Book of Exodus $ none among them ftirringout 
of Doors, but to the Synagogue. Tncy add, That on 
that Night they don't lie with their Wives; That they 
begin the Feaft of the Paffover, with the Sacrifice ap- 
pointed for that Purpofe in Exodus ; That they facrifice 
no where elfe but on TAnixnt Geriz-im $ That thev obferve 
the Feafts of Harvest, the Expiation, the Tabernacles, 
l£c. They add further, That they never defer Circutu- 
cifion beyond the eighth Day; never marry their Nieces, 
as the Jews do ; have but one Wife ; and, in fine, do 
nothing but what is commanded in the Law : Whereas 
the y^wj frequently abandon the Law to follow the In- 
ventions of their Rabbins. At the Time when they wrote 
to Scaliger, they reckoned 122 High Prieftsj affirmed 
that the jews had no High Priefts of the Race of tPhir 
jfeas } and, That theye-imbelyed them, in calling them Cit~ 
tbeans y whenas they are defcended from the Tribe of 
fifepb, by Ephraim. The Truth is. The Jam impofe 
abundance of Things on the Samaritans: They frequent- 
ly confound them with the Saducees, as if they were in- 
fected with their Errors. Rabbi Benjamin, who lived in 
the XlJth Century, confirms the belt Parr of what we 
have obfervedof t ; .e Samaritans. He obferves, They had 
Priefts of the Tribe of Aaron, and wno never married 
with any but thofe of the lame Tribe; That they lacri- 
ficed on Mount Gerizim, where they had an Altar of 
Stone railed by the Jfraelites after paffins over Jordan. 
He adds, That they are of .he Tribe of Ephraim ; That 
they change their Habit to go to the Synagogue, and wafh 
e'er they take it. . 

Samaritan Charatlers, or Letters. See Letter. 

S.\MARiTANfeWrt^. See Pentateuch. 

Samaritan Medals. In the Cabinets, we find fbme 
Medals, uiiialiy called Samaritan Afedals. The Infcrip- 
tions and Legends of tbeie are HefirepD 5 but the Cha- 
racter different from the Hebrew of our Bibles, which is 
the fquare Hebrew or Chaldee; and 'tis hence, viz. from 
the Character, not from being (truck by the Samaritans^ 
that they are denominated Samaritan. Thefe Medals 
have been infinitely canvaffed by the Criticks, both 
Jezrijb and Chrifiian ; particularly Rabbi sllafcber, R. 
Sanencra, Rabbi Azarias, Rabbi Mofes, Father Kircher, 
Villalpandus Wafcnis, Conrivgim, Hottinger, Father 
Morin, Walton^ Jlardouin, Spanheim, &c. The learned 
Jeluit Souciet-, in an expreis Differtation on the Samari- 
tan Medals, rejects all Hebrew Medals, whole Infcripti- 
oris are in Chaliee Characters, as fpurious ; and allows 
of none to be genuine but the Samaritan. Of thefe 
there are Four Kinds. The firft bear expreisly the Name 
of Simon, and the Subject: for which they were ftruck, 
viz. the Deliverance of Jerufalem. The Second Kind 
have not the Name SintQfi, but only the Deliverance of 
Sion, or Jcrnfalem. The Third Kind have neither Si- 
mon, nor the Deliverance of Sion ; but only the Epochal, 
firft Year, fecond Year, 0C, The Fourth Clals have 
neither any Inscriptions, nor any Thing whence one may 
judge of the Time when they were ftruck. The Three 
firtl Kinds were certainly ftruck after the Return from 
the Sabylo7iifi Captivity, and in the Time of Simon Mac- 
cabeus, after Jernfalem had been freed from the Yoke of 
the Greeks. But tho' ftruck after the Captivity, Father 
S&nciet ob&rves, their Character fhews it felf to be that 
of the ancient Hebrew, which was ufed before the Cap- 
tivity, and the Ufe whereof was loft by the People, du- 
ring their Sojourn in Babylon and Chaldea ; but reftored 
after their Return, on the fame Footing as before. He 
adds, That the Infcriptions are pure Hebrew, fuch as it was 
fpoke before the Captivity; That the Character, there- 
fore, is the true ancient Character of the Hebrew : That 
it was the Cuftom to write each Language in its pro- 
per Character : That if they had departed from this 
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Rule, they had doubtlefs ufed the New CharaSer they 
brought with them from Babylon : That there could be 
no other Reafon but that oi fettling all Things on the 
fame Foundation they were on before the Dettruflion of 
Jerusalem, that could have induced them to u(e this 
Character on their Coins. And, laftly, That thefe Medals 
were not ftruck by the Samaritans-, but by the Jews, and 
in Jerufalem. He is very full n all the.e Points', andj 
to the Proofs drawn from Medals, adds Two others foreign 
thereto. The firft drawn from the Relbinblance of the 
Greek Letters, introduced by Cadmus the 'Phoenician, with 
this Hebrew Character ; which was the fame with that of 
the 'Phenicians, as the Language of thofe People was the 
fame with that of the Hebrews. The lecond drawn from 
feveral various Readings in the Scriptures, which cannot 
be well accounted for otherwife, than by fuppofing; That 
the Books wrote before the Captivity, were in the fame 
Character with thefe Medc.h, and which fhew, that 'tis 
the Conformity which certain Letters have in that Cha- 
racter, that has deceived the Copifts. From the whole, he 
concludes, That this Character of the Medals is the true 
ancient Hebrew Character ; and, That to judge of the va- 
rious Readings of the Hebrew Text, and the Differences 
of the ancient -Greek and Latin: Ttanftaticms, either with 
themfelves, or with the Hebrew Text, Recourfe mufl 
be had to this Charafter. 

SAMBUCUS, an ancient mufical Inltrument of the 
Wind Kind, and refembling a Kind of Flute ; probably 
thus called becaufe made of Elder, which the Latins 

call Sambvxns. Sambucus was alfban ancient Engine 

of War, uied by Marcellus in befieging the City of .Vr- 
racufe. 'Twas lb big, that -Plutarch, in the Life of that 
General, oblerves, Two Ships were required to carry 
ir. 

SAMIAN EARTH, an Earth brought from the Ifle 
of Sdruus, in the JEgean Sea. Tiie heft is called by 
2)lCj'coridcs, Ccdlyriuiii, becaufe ufed in the Medicines of 
thai Name 'Tis white, very light, fbft, friable, well- 
tafled, and a little glutinous on the Tongue. There is 
another Kind, harder and fouler, called Ater-Samius. in 
Regard little mining Straws are frequently found in it, 
dilpoied like little Stars. Each Kind is elteemed very 
allringent, proper to dry, and draw Wounds. 

There is alfo a Samian Stone, taken out of the Mines 
in the fame [(land. 'Tis white, and flicks to the Tongue 
when applied to it. 'Tis aftringent and cooling, and 
is alfo ufed by the Goldfmiths to burnifh their Gold, 
and give it a greater Luftre. 

SAMOSATENI, or Samofateniam, a Sefl of ancient 
Antitrimtariavs, thus called from their Leader, <PduhlS 
Samofaienus, Bilhop of dntiocb, under the Emperors 
Aureliau and Problts. He renewed the Herefy oFAftefKQffj 
nud had leveral Sentiments in common with SabelliuSj 
&c. tho' he diffeted from them in the Manner of ex- 
plaining them. He owned, That the Fathet, Son, and 
Holy Gboft were but one God, but denied that the 
Son and Holy Spirit had any teal Subiiftance. Accor- 
ding to him, they only fubfifted in the Father, as the 
Word of Man fublifts in his Underltanding. St. EpU 
phamm will have the Samofatenians to be real Jeijas f 
without any Thing more than the Name of Chrifiians j 
adding, That they ufe the fame Arguments againlt the 
Myftery of the Trinity that the Jews do; pleading 
againft it, with them, on Pretence of maintaining the 
Unity of the Godhead, tho' they don't obferve the 
Ceremonies of the Law. Their Chieftain was condemned 
by a Council held at Anticch, whereat afflfted above 
Seventy Bifhops ; and was depofed from his Bifhoprick. 

SAMPS-3SI, or Sampfieittns, ancient Sectaries, the fame,, 
according to St. Epiphaitius, with the Elcesaites, 
which lee. The Sampfceans were not properly either 
Jews, Christians, or Gentiles. They took their Name 
from the Hebrew Seines, Sun ; as if they adored the 
Sun. They acknowledged one only God ; warned them- 
felves often, and were attached, in almofl every Thing, 
to the Religion of the Jews. Many among them ab- 
ftained from eating of Fleffi. Scaligtr, after Epipbanius % 
will have the Sampfiei to be the fame with the Ejfeni. 
In effect, the Elcefaites, Sampfeans, Maffalians, anct 
Ejfeni, appear to be no mote than fo many different 
Names for the fame Thing ; unlefs, perhaps, the firit 
added fomething to the Opinions of the laft. See 

ESSENI. 

SAN BENITTO. See Sicco Seneditto. 

SAKCTIFIC4TION, the Aftion of SauSifying,- or 
making a Thing Holy, and] feparate to God. See 
Sacred. The reformed Divines define SanBificathn art 
Act of God's Grace, whereby a Man is renewed inwardly^ 
his Defires and Affections alienated from the World, and 
the Man put in a Courfe of dying to Sin, and living to 
Righteoufnefs. The Sanclij'ying of the Sabbath, among 
the Jews, is of Divine Right. By Sutitifying the Sab- 
[ E ] bath, 
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bath, is meant, the fpending it in Prayer, Praife, £=?e. 
not in worldly Concerns. The firft Petition in the Lord's 
Prayer is, Hallowed, or fanBiped, be thy Name ■■ By 
which is meant, Let thy Name be ever accompanied with 
Blefling and Praife. 

SANCTION.the Authority given to fome judicial Aft; 
or that, whereby it becomes legal and curtent. The 
Royal Affent gives the SanBion of Statutes, to all Bills 
in Parliament that have paffed each Houle Thrice. 
See Parliament. The Word is form'd from the Latin 
Sancire, to eftablilh. 

Pragmatical Sanction. See Pragmatical. 
SANCTl VITI CHOREA. See Sancti Viti. 
SANCTUARY, among the Jews, the holieft and 
mofl retired Part of the Temple ot Jerttfalem ; wherein 
was prefcrved the Ark of the Covenant ; and into which 
No-body was allowed to enter but the High Pried, and 
that only once a Year, to intercede for the People. The 
SanBua'ry, called alfo Sanctum SanBorum, or Holy of 
Holies, is'fuppofed to be a Type or Figure of Heaven 
and of fefus Chriji the true High Pried, who is afcended 
thither to make Interceffion for us. Some will have it, 
That the whole Temple was called the SanBuary; and 
that the SanBum SanBorum, where the Ark was kept, 
was only a little Chapel or Oratory therein. See Temple. 
Weight of the Sanctuary, to examine a Thing by the 
Weight of the SanBuary, is to examine it by a juft and 
equal Scale; in Regard among the Jews, 'twas the Cu- 
itom for the Prieds to keep Weights of Stone, to ferve as 
Standards for the regulating of all Weights by; tho' 
theft did not differ from the royal or profane Weights. 
See Weight, Shekle, &c. 
Sanctuary, in our ancient Cufloms, an Afyhtm, or 
lace privileged by the Ptince for the Safeguard of 
Mens Lives, who were guilty of Capital Crimes. See 
Asylum. 'Till Henry the Vlllth, all our Churches 
and Church-yards were Sanctuaries; and protected Tray- 
tors, Murderers, &c. if within Forty Days they acknow- 
ledged their Fault, and fiibmitted themielves to Banifh- 
ment ; and during that Time, if any Lay-man expelled 
them, he was excommunicated ; if a Clerk, he was made 
irregular : After Forty Days no Man might relieve them. 
St. John's of Beverly, had an eminent SanBuary, called 
by the Saxons, A Seat of Peace : So had St. Martin's h 
Grand, in London. Rippon had the like granted by 
Whitlafe, King of the Mercians: So had St. Buriens 
in Cornwal, granted by King Athelflan, Anno 936 ; and 
JPeftminJler the like, granted by Edward the Confeffor. 
In Scotland they call the Sanctuary, Girthole, or Grithel. 
The Saxons alfo called it Frodmortel. See Abjuration. 
Sanctuary, is alfo ufed in the Romifli Chutch for 
the Chancel, or that Part of the Church wherein the 
Altar is placed, incompaffcd with a Rail or Balluftrade. 
See Chancel. 
SANCTUM SANCTORUM. See Sanctuary. 
SAND, a fine, hard gravelly Earth, of great Ufe in 
Building, and many other Arts and Manufactures, as in 
the making of Glals, in Plumbery, Foundery, ci?c. There 
are Three Kinds of Sands, diftinguiflied by the Places 
whence they are drawn : vi&. 'Pit-Sand, River-Sand, and 
Sea-Sand. See Earth. 

The Ufe of Sand in Building, is as an Ingredienr in 
Mortar: See Mortar. For this Ufe, Wit-Sand is of all 
others the bell ; and of Tit-Sand, the whiteft is always the 
word. Of River-Sand, that found in the Falls of Wa- 
ters is bell, becaufe mod purged. Sea-Sand is the word. 
VitSntd, as being fat arid tough, is moll ufed in Walls 
and Vaults. River-Sand ferves for rough cading. AH Sand 
is eood in its Kind, if when lqueezed and handled it crack- 
les" and if being put on a white Cloth, it neither fiains 
nor makes it foul. That Sand is naught, which, mixed 
with Water, makes it dirty and muddy, and which has 
been long in the Air; for fuch will retain much Eafth and 
rotten Humour. Hence fome Malbns wadi their Sand 
e'er they ufe it. The Sand of Timwolo, He Lorme ob- 
lerves, is the bed in the World ; efpecially for Mari- 
time Building. See Puzzuol. Some diflinguifb. a Male 
Sand which is of a deeper Colour than another Sort in 
the fame Bank or Bed, called Female Sand. 

The Sand whereof Glafs is made, is white and grit- 
ty, full of little fpatkling Grains. See Glass. 

The Sand ufed by Founders, is Foflile. 'Tis properly 
a yellow fat Earth, whereof they make their Moulds, for 
the Cading of little Works ; whence it is they fay, Casing 
j x Sand. See Foundery. The Plumbers alfo ufe Sand 
to mould feveral of their Works, particularly large 
Sheets. To prepare the Sand for theft Sheets, they wet 
it lightly, dir and work it with a Stick, then beat and 
plane it. See Plumbery. 

Sand, in Agriculture, is one of the Three great Kinds 
of Soil ; whichare Sand, Clay and Earth or Loam. The 
Properties, lie. whereof fee under the Article Soil. 



M. de la guintim attributes all the Difference we find 
in Soils, to rhe different Quality of Sands mixed in 
them. Soft Sands, according xo him, make a foft, gentle 
Earth. UnBuous Sands, a ftiff Earth. Coarfe Sands a. 
rough untraceable Earth, ££c. 

Sand is alfo applied to dry, crumbling Earths, which, 
wanting any Fatnefs to bind them together, rhe Wind 
eafily breaks into Dud, and carries them away. In this 
Scnle it is that Travellers tell us, the Caravans in Africa. 
are frequently Iod, and buried under Clouds of Sand, 
tore up by Whirl-winds ; and foinetimes heaped up in- 
to Mountains. The Delarts of Lybia are mere Sands^ 
and hence their Sterility. 

A TABLE of Sk nd s. 

r Sharp, or Rag Sand, compofed of fmall Tranfparent- 
Pebbles, naturally found upon the Mountains, not 
Calcinable. 



"Fine 



■White, 



Grey. 



Reddifh. 



MSrown. 
'Griefly. 



.Coarfe 



Soft or finooth 
with flat Part: 
l^cles 



Of Weftmoreland I 



Stitueliam-Moor, in the Road 
waffled up very white Pebble. 

Flamborough Head, of which 
the Light-Houft there is 
cemented. 

Calais Sand, burns reddifh, but 
falls not in Water. 

Seaton-Banks, near Hartlepool, 
on the Tee's Mouth ; Ef- 
crick in the Gravel-pit there, 
a Vein of exceeding fine 
Sand. 

The TiUow Sand in the Sal- 
tick. 

In a Spring at Hejlington. 

Acome near Tork, drifted Sand. 

Hutton-Moor, waflit, 

Throp Fells. 
Ousse at Tork. 
Nid at Mountain. 

Dug up at Rawcliff near 
Snath. 

Wharf at Ickly and 'Dmtm. 

Air at Carleton in Craven. 

Ewe at Craven. 

Gauton. 

S ant on in Lincolnjhire. 

Bromly ■ Common. 
K,Skipwith-Common. 

Lime-, At in Torkfhife. 

Mi-)A 'Vein at Ofinell- 
ittering") Beacon, in Lincoln- 
(jbire. 



Silver-like ( " Sea-Sand, about the Stil- 
ly I (lands. 

In Cleveland, and about 
Scarborough. 

Onze DuB, or Sediment 
at Rawcliff. 

A Vein of Mica in Hef- 
lington Gravel-pit. 

Mica Argentea in Red- 
Sand Rock, near Rip- 
pott, plentifully. 

Mica Aurea of Cfe«-' 



Brown. 




( 



■ Gold-like 

SANDAL, in Antiquity, a rich kind of Shoe or Wear' 
for the Feet, made of Gold, Silk, or other precious Stuff", 
ufed by the Roman and Greek Ladies ; confiding of a 
Sole, with a Hollow at one Extreme to embrace the Ancle. 
Terence fpeaks of this Sandal, Utinam tibi committigari 
videam Sandalio caput: I wifli die wou'd break your 
Head with her Sandal. Apollo was fometimes called San- 
dalarius, the Reaibn of which Appellation has given 
great Perplexity to the Criticks ; fome derive ir from a 
Stteet called Sandalar'ms, becaufe chiefly inhabited by 
Sandal-Makers, wherein that God had a Temple : But 
others, with more Probability, derive the Name of the 
Street from that of the God, and take Apollo to have 
been thus called from his effeminate Drefs, as if he wore 
Womens Sandals. 

The Shoe anciently wore by the Pope, Bifhops, 
Priefls, sjc. when they officiated, was alfo called Sandal ; 
being fuch as was fuppofed to have been wore by St. Bar- 
tholomew. Alcuin obferves. That there was fome Diffe- 
rence between the Sandals of Bifhops, Priefls, and Dea- 
cons. Monks were not allowed to wear Sandals, except 
in Travelling, as is obferved by Du Conge, Salmafius, &c. 

Sandal 
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Mfoifal is alio a Shoe wore by ieveral Congregations of 
reformed Monks. It confifts of no more than a mere Lea- 
thern Sole, faften'd with Latches or Bucklesj all the relt 
of the Foot being left bare : The Capuchins wear Sandah, 
the Recollects, Socks : The former are of Leather, the 
j a tter of Wood. 

SANDARAC, in Natural Hftory, gfo Some divide 
this Ssndaracha into Natural and Faclitzous: The 
-KftfH'/al is found in Gold, Silver, and Copper Mines, 
and is the fame with the red Arfenic : The Factitious is 
only Ceruis exalted by the Fire, and burnt into a kind of 
j^jnium. Both the one and the other is a violent Poifon. 
g e e Realgal, Ceruss, &c. 

Sandarac or Sandarach? in Pharmacy, Red At- 
fenic-, called alfo Realgal and Red Orpiment 5 'tis ibme- 
t j me s alio called San.iarf.cha Greccorum-, in Oppoiition 
xo the Gum. 

SANDARACH, or Gum-Sandarach A called alfo San- 
d&racfra Aralum, is a white Gum oozing out of the 
Trunk, and thick Branches of the great Juniper- Tree, 
by Incifions made in the Heats of the Summer. The little 
or common Juniper yields very little Sandarach : Its Fruit 
yields Oils, Waters, Salts, Spirits and Extracts ot ibme 
Repute in Medicine. The Gum Sandarach is an Ingredient 
in Varnifh. See Varnish. 'Tis alio reduced into an im- 
palpable Powder, and uied to prevent Paper from imbi- 
bing Ink. The bell: is in fine white Tears, free of Dull : 
The BngUfi, Swedes, &c. drive a confiderable Trade 
therewith. Some will have ir, that the Sandarach of 
the Juniper is not the right, but only that of Oxycedrcn, 
which fee. 

SAND-BAGS, in Fortification, are Bags holding about 
a Cubic Foot uf Earth or Sand. They are ufed for railing 
Parapets in hafte, or to repair what is beaten down; 
they are alfo of Uie when the Ground is Rocky, and 
affords not Earth to carry on their Approaches, becauie 
they can be eafily brought on and off at Ple^lure. Tuere 
are a leffer Sort, which Hold hall what tne former do, and 
which arc placed upon the upper Talus of the Parapet, 
to cover thofe who are behind, and who Fire through 
the Embralures, or Intervals, that are between them. 

SANDEVER, the Drois of Glafs, or the Scum that 
ariles trom the Aflies of the Herb Kali, ufed in the 
Making of Glafs. See Glass. 

SANDIX, a kind of Minium, or rather of red Mafticot 
made of Ceruis calcined and rubified, called alio a Facti- 
tious SandaraLl. J Tis of little Uie in Painting, the real 
Minium or Vermilion, to which it is fubitituted, making 
a much better, brighter, and more durable Colour. Sec 
Masticot, and Vermilion, 

SAND-HEAT, or Sand-Bath, in Chymiftry, one of 
the Chvmifts Fires, confifting of hot Sand, wherein 
Herbs t Flowers, ££jc. are infuied in a Cucurbit. See 
Balneum Arenosum. The Sand-Heat is elteemed gen- 
tle,, digelHve, and alterative. 

SANGUIFICATION, in the Animal Oeconomy, the 
A&ion whereby Chyle is converted into Blood. Signi- 
fication iiicceeds to Chylification. See Chylification. 
Alio fee Blood and Chyle. 

Sanguification is thus effected. The Chyle having 
patfed the Laffeals of the leveral Kinds, is delivered into 
the Blood at the Subclavian; whence the two Humours 
pats together to the right Ventricle of the Heart, where 
being yet more intimately mixed, they circulate together 
through the whole Body ; 'till, after feveral Circula- 
tions and Depurations at the feveral Colatures and Strain- 
ers of the Body, they become atfimulated, or, as the 
Chymifts call it, cohobated, ib as only to make one uni- 
form compound Mais, which appears to be nothing elfe 
but Chyle alter'd by the Artifice of Nature, and exalted 
into Blood. In EffecT:, it does not appear that any Thing 
extraneous is mixed with the circulating Liquor butChyle, 
exceptinq what was before ftparated from it for particu- 
lar Occasions 5 unlefs perhaps it fhould receive ibme Porti- 
on of Air in the Lungs, which is a Point long difputed, and 
yet fcarce alccrtained. Indeed, that there is a Quantity 
of Air mixed with the Blood and circulating with ir, is 
granted 5 but whether this be any more than was at firft 
contained in the Bodies whereof the Chyle was fbrm'd, is 
much doubted : The principal Arguments for it, are, The 
Neceffity of Refpiration, and the florid Colour the Blood 
receives in the Lungs, and firft fhews itfelf in the Pulmo- 
nary Vein 3 but the firft is fatisfa&orily accounted for ano- 
ther Way. See Respiration. The latter is chiefly fup- 
ported by this Experiment, That Blood drawn by Veni- 
fc&ion, and buffered to coagulate, upon turning up the 
bottom, which before was blackim, being now expofed 
*°the Air, acquires a florid Colour, like that we oWerve 
In the Blood of the Pulmonary Vein. The Aftion of 
&!mificathn is fucceeded bv that of Nutrition^ Sec 
Nutrition. 



The Antients were in great Perplexity about the Seat 
of Sangziifwazion, or the Place where, and the Instrument 
whereby it is effected : Whether in the Heart, or the 
Liver, or the Lungs; Bur, according to the Doarine of 
the Moderns, the Heart, Liver, Vefi'els, &c. contribute 
no otherwise to the changing of the Chyle irtto Bloodj 
than the Sun does to tne changing of the Mult into 
Wine. See Heart, Liver, &c. 

The Antients accounted for Sanguification from a plaftic 
Power. In the lalt Century, when Chymiliry was intro- 
duced, Sanguification, and almoft every thing elfe, was 
to be effected by a Ferment ; and the Phyficians of 
thofe Times, were very ibllicitous as to the particular 
Officina where this Ferment was prepared and kept. Some 
would have it the Liver, others the Spleen, g£a but the 
very Notion is now exploded. 

Of Sanguification we may admit two Degrees ; the 
firft amounting to no more than a Confufion, or fuch an 
intimate Mixture of Parts, as faffices ib to confound the 
different coloured Liquors, as that the Whitenefs of the 
Chyle /hall be loft or drowned in the Rednefs of the 
Blood, fo as never more to appear in its own Shape and 
Colour. _ This we iuppote may be effected by repeated 
Circulations alone : How many Circulations are neceffary 
thereto, 'tis difficult to determine. 

The Second Degree of Sanguification, is, when the Parts 
of the Chyle are fo exalted or communuted and fub- 
tilized, as to loft all Tendency to a coagulatory Sepa- 
ration, fuch as they have in Chyle and Milk. To thefe 
two Degrees may be added a third, wherein the Fibres 
and Filaments of the crude Blood are fo broken and 
blended with the Serum, as not to be again ieperable 
from them. This is a Morbid Sanguification, fuch as 
happens in Fevers, &c. attended with a bloody Sweaty 
Spots, zgc. 

All thefe Degrees of Sanguification, Dr. Drake makes 
no doubt are procured by reirerated Circulations, where-* 
in as well the Intefline, as the Progreffive Motion, con- 
fpire to the mixing and comminuting of the adventi- 
tious Parts. Doubtlels they have their ftated Period* 
wherein they are in Perfection; though where precifely 
to fix it, we do not know. 

SANGUINE, fomething abounding in Blood; hence 
Sanguine c Jtemperament^ or Constitution, is that where 
Blood and Heat predominate. Sanguine Conftitutions re- 
quire a frequent tjfe of Phlebotomy. Sanguine People are 
ufualiy oblerved to be brisk, bold, daring, and even pre- 
fumptuous; Henee Sanguine Hopes, ftrong, allured, ££<;. 
Hopes. 

Sanguine, in Heraldry, the Colour ufually called 
Marry, being made of Lake, with a little Spanifij Brown : 
It is repreiented in Engraving, by Hatches like Purpure ; 
It is moftly ufed in the Coats ot Knights of the !Bath 5 
when it is borne by Nobles, it is called Sardonyx, and in 
the Coats of Sovereign Princes they call it "\Dragons- 
fail. 

SANGUINE-STONE, Lapis Sanguinalis, or Blood- 
Stone, a kind of Jafper brought from New-Spain, of a 
dark brown Colour, marked with Spots of a Blood-red 5 
the Indians cut it in Form of a Heart, and uie it in 
Hsemorrhagies, immoderate Menfes, and other Fluxes 
of Blood. The Patient applies it by grabbing it in 
his Right Hand, having firft dipt it in Water 'Tis 
lometimes alio hung on the Part whence the Blood flows. 
See Jasper. 

SANGUIS, in Medicine, &c. See Blood. 

Sanguis, in our antient Cuftoms, a Right, cr Power, 
which the chief Lord of the Fee had to determine in 
Caufcs where Blood was Hied. 'Jbe Murdsria $$ Raptu* 

de Tgne, de Sanguine, &c. Monaft. Sanguinem Enters 

was an Obligation the Inhabitants of Ibme Manors, as 
that of Grendon, were under, to buy and redeem their 
Villain Blood or Tenure, and mako themfelves Free- 
men. 

SANGUIS CAPRINUS, or Himnus, the Blood of 
the He Goat, either wild or tame, which is prepared, 
with great Precaution, to be ufed in Medicine, and fup- 
pofed to have very extraordinary Qualities. The princi- 
pal Precautions are thefe: The Goat is not to exceed four 
or five Years of Age ; 'tis to be fed a considerable Time 
with Aromatic Herbs, and elpecially thofe of the Saxa- 
frage Kind ; to be drawn out of the Throat, or the 
Tefticles, by cutting them ; but neither what comes firft, 
nor laft to be uted, the former being too full of Humi- 
dity, and the latter too thick ; and that the Operation 
be only performed in 'July, and the Blood put into Earth- 
en Veflels, and dried either in the Sun or the Shade, 
and, laftly, bottled up to be ufed occasionally. 

Among other Specific Virtues attributed to Goats- 
blood, the two molt confiderable ones are, that it cures 
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the Pleurify without bleeding ; and that it diflblves the 
Stone in the Bladder, by taking it in Vehicles proper 
tor thole Difeafes. To be good, 'tis to be extremely 
hard and difficult to pulverize. 

SANGUIS-DRACONIS, in Pharmacy. See Dra- 
gons-Blood. 

ft SANHEDRIN, or Synedrin, among the Ancient Jews, 
the Supreme Council, or Court of Judicature of their 
Republic ; wherein were difoatch'd all the great Affairs 
botli of Religion, and Policy. Many of the Learned 
agree, That it was instituted by Afofes, and confuted at 
firlt of Seventy Perfons, all inipired of the Holy Ghoit, 
who judged finally of all Caules and Affairs ; and that 
jt f'ublittcd, without Intermiffion, from Silofes to Efdras. 
Others will haw it, That the Council of Seventy Elders, 
ettabl ilhed by Mofes, Numb. Cap. xi. was Temporary, 
and did not hold after his Death; adding, That we 
find no Sign of any luch perpetual and infallible Tribunal 
throughout the whole Old fejlaweut. The Jews, how- 
ever, contend ftrenuoufly for the Antiquity of their Great 
Sanhedrin j M. Simon backs and defends their Proofs, and 
M. le Clerc attacks them. Be the Origine and Eftablifh- 
ment of the Sanhedrin how it will, 'tis certain it was fub- 
fiiKng in the Time or our Saviour; that it was held at r /e- 
rufatewt j and that the Decifion of all the moft important 
Affairs belonged to it. The Prefident of this Aflembly 
was called 2$sJ$: There were feveral inferior SanhedrinS 
in 'Palepue, all depending on the Great Sanhedrin at 
Jerufakm. The inferior Sanhedrim confided each of 
Twenty-three Perfons ; and there was one in each City 
and Town, Some fay, That to have a Right to hold a 
Sanhedrin, 'twas requisite there were One Hundred and 
Twenty Inhabitants m the Place. Where the Inhabitants 
came fhorr of the Number of One Hundred and Twenty, 
they only eitablilli'd Three Judges. Into the great as 
well as the inferior SanhedrinS were admitted Priefts, 
Levites, and Laymen, of all the Tribes, provided they 
were of noble Extraction, Rich, Prudent, without any 
Blemifb. of Body, and expert inMagick; whkli laft 
was effeemed a neceffary Qualification, to enable them 
to obviate and deftroy it : Very old People andjrtinuchs 
were excluded. In each Sanhedrin there "were two 
Scribes ; the one to write down the Suffrages of thofe 
who condemned ; the other to take down the Suffrages 
of thofe who acquitted. 

Selden has a very Learned Work on the Subject of the 
jfe-xvijh SanhedrinS, de Synedriis, Printed ztLondon in 1635', 
in three Volumes gkiarto. The Word is derived from the 
Greek Eui4d1e«j' a Council, AiTembly, or Company of Peo- 
ple fitting together, from nv ecu together, and wlgss Seat, 
of ££«, I place. 

SANIES in Medicine, a thin, ferous Matter, i (filing 
out of Wounds and Ulcers. Galen compares it to Whey. 
It differs from c Pm, which is thicker and whiter: The 
Greeks call it jp^p crude Blood. 

SVNTALUM, Sautal, Sandal or Saunders, a hard, 
heavy, odoriferous, medicinal Wood, brought from the 
Eajl-Indies. There are of three different Colours, Citron, 
White, and Red. The Trees whence they are taken are 
a-.l of the fame Kind ; and 'tis fuppofed their different 
Colours only anfe from the Difference of Climates where 
they grow. ! Tis about the Height of the liuropea.n 
Walnur-tree. Its Leaves refemble thofe of the Lentisk, 
its Flowers Blue, bordering on Black 5 its Fruit of the 
fize of our Cherry, green at fir ft, but blackening as it 
ripens, and of a faint Tafte. The Citron Santalh effeem- 
cd the beif. 'Tis brought from China, and Siam : Is 
yellow, heavy, and of a good Smell 5 'tis ufed in Medi- 
cine, as alio by the Perfumers. The White.Santal is lefs 
odoriferous ; 'tis brought from the Ifle of 'Timor. The 
Red-Sdntal has the leaft Smell of the Three : 'Tis brought 
from the Ifland \tama-jfarin, and the Coaft of Coromo7i- 
del. The Santals are all held to be a iitrle Aftringent, 
to rtrcngrhen the Heart and Brain, and to flop Vomiting; 
and are frequently ufed in Diet-drinks, and medicated 
Ales, againfi: Scorbutic!: Complaints. 

SAP, or Sapp; to Sap a Wall, £$r. is to dig or open 
a Hole in the Ground at the Foot of a Wall, («?& to 
bring it down all at once for want of Supporr. To 
Sap, according to Da-viler, is to undermine a Work with 
Hammers, Clubs, Pickaxes, Matrocks, gefc. viz. A Bank, 
©r Hillock, by propping it up, digging underneath it, and 
then burning the Props, or Stays ; or a Rock, by digging 
a Mine underneath it. To dernolim the thick, firm 
Walls of old Caftles, &c. Sapping is much the readieft 
Way. See Sapping. 

SAPHJENA, in Anatomy, a Vein which arifing over 
the Mallechs Intemus, up along the Leg, and the inner 
Part of the Thigh, di {charges it felf, near the Groin, 
into the Crural Vein. 'Tis the Vein thev ufually open 
when they bleed in the Foot. Ir has its Name, probably, 
from cap^j mtlnifejtv.s, as lying plain in Sight. 
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SAPHETA, in Ajchitefture, is the Board over the 
Top of a Window, placed parallel and oppoiite to the 
Window. Board at the Bottom. 

SAPHIC, in Poetry, a kind of Verfe much ufed by 
the Greeks, and Latins ; denominated from the Inventrels 
Sapbo. TheSapbic Verfe confiiis of Kiev en Syllables, or Five 
Feet, whereof rhe Firlt, Fourth, and Fifth, are Trochees, 
the Second a Spondee, and the Thitd a Dactyl, as in 

Integer Vit# fcelerifq; punts. 

Three Verfes of this Kind, clofed with an Adonick. 
Verfe, confuting of a Dafiyl and Spondee, ufually make 
a Strophe. Though we have fome Chorus's in the Anci- 
ent Tragic Poets, containing a much greater Number of 
Sapbicks fucceflively. They generally run rough, unlefs 
they have a C.xlure after the Second Foot. 

SAPIENi'AL, an Epithet applied to certain Books 
of Scripture, calculated for our Inttrucfion and Improve- 
menr in Prudence, or Moral Wifdom; thus called, in 
Contra-diflinaion to Jjiflorical and 'Prophetical Books. 
The Sapiental Books are 'Proverbs, Canucks, Ecclejiajles, 
Mcclefiafticus the •Pfalms, and Job ; though fome reckon 
this laft among the Hijlorical Books. 

SAP1ENTUE DENTES, Teeth, thus called becaufe 
they appear not till Perfons are grown. See Teeth. 

SAPPHIRE, or Saphir, a precious Stone of a beautiful 
Azure, or Sky-blue Colour. The Saphir is tranfparent, 
yet exceedingly hard, fo as fcarce to hear being Engraven. 
Different Colours conftirute different Kinds thereof; the 
deeped Blues being elieemed Males, and the whireft 
Females. The Saphirs of Pegu are the moft efleem'd. 
They are found in the fame Mines with the Rubies. 
There are fome alio brought from the Kingdom of 
Calecut, Cananor, and Ceylon ; from which laft Place we 
fhould be furnifhed witli abundance, if the King of the 
Iiland did not prohibit all Commerce thereof with Fo- 
reigners. The fbft Water Saphirs of Bohemia and Silefla 
are of fome Account, though far inferior to the Oriental 
ones. Many People value the Saphir beyond the Ruby 
and give it the fecond Place among precious Stones, 
•am. rhat next the Diamond : Others give that Place to 
the Ruby. Some Authors affirm, That a Saphir being 
heated to a certain Degree, between two Crucibles luted 
together, lofes all its Colour, and becomes perfectly 
White-; fo as to deceive even the Jewellers themfelves, 
and make it pais for a Diamond. 

The Chymifts make feveral Preparations of Saphir ; . 
as a Salt, a Tincture, an Effence, a Water, an Oil, fgc. 
and there are few Difeafes but they pretend themfelves 
able to cure by Remedies compofed thereof. The Su- 
perflitious attribute ftill more ftrange Virtues to it ; as, 
that it grows foul, and lofes its Beauty, when wote by a 
Perfon that is letcherous, (gc. The Rabbins hold, That 
Mofes's Rod, and the Tables he received on Mount 
Sinai, were of Saphir. The Word is derived hence, that 
in the Hebrew the fineft Things are all called Saphirs ; 
whence, in Scripture, the Throne of God is faid to re- 
femble a Saphir. 

Our Druggifts fell two Kinds of Saphirs ufed in the 
Confection of Hyacinth : The one red, the other blackifh. 
The laft, by reafon of the deep Tinclure they give that 
Medicine, are very improperly ufed there : The former 
are little reddifli Stones, of the Size of Pins-heads, very 
hard, and difficult to pulverize. 

There is a particular Kind of Saphir, called, by the 
Latins, Oculits Felis, Cats-Eye, remarkable for a fine Di- 
verfity of Colours, as well as for its Hardnefs, which 
bears a Polifh equal with that of the true Saphir. 

Saphir-Rubies are certain precious Stones, between 
blue and red, which, in effect, are nothing but Rubies, 
whofe Colour is not yet perfectly form'd. See Ruby. 

SAPPING, in War, a Working under Ground, to gain 
the Defcent of a Ditch, Counterfcarp, ($c. and the At- 
tacking of a Place. 'Tis performed by digging a deep 
Trench, defending by Steps from Top to" Bottom, un- 
der a Corridor, carrying ir as far as the Bottom of the 
Ditch, when that is dry, or the Surface of the Water 
when wet. When the Cover'd way is well defended by 
Musketeers, the Befiegers make their Way down into it 
by Sapping. When they ate got near the Foot of the 
Glacis, the Trench is carried on direcfly forwards ; the 
Workmen covering themfelves with Blinds, Wool- packs, 
Sand-bags, and Mantelets upon Wheels. They alfb make 
Epaulements, or Traverfes, on each Side to lodge a 
good Body of Men : The Sop is made five or fix Fathom 
from the Saliant Angle of the Glacis, where the Men 
are only covered fide-ways, wherefore they lay Planks over- 
head with Hurdles, and Earth above them. When they 
have forced the Enemy to quit the Covered-way, the 
Pioneers immediately make a Lodgment, and cover 

themfelves 
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thtmfelves as well as they can, from the Fire ol the op- 
polite Baft ion. 

S ARAB A IT, a Name anciently given to vagabond 
M»nks. St. Senedicl gives a frightful' Idea of theie Sara- 
baites in the Firft Chapter of his Rule. Cajjian does not 
fpeak a whit more favourably of them in his Fourteenth 
Conference; nor S. Jerom in his Letter to Euftcchim. 
Caftan calls them, Renaitte, quia [itgum regularis difii- 
ffinie renumt. The Word SarabaBce is derived from the 
Hebrew mD Sareb, to be a Rebel. 

SARABAND, a Mufical Compofition in Triple Time; 
being, in reality, no more than a Minuet, whole Motions 
are flow, and ferious. Saraband is alfoaDance to the 
fame Meafure, ufually terminating when the Hand rifes, 
whereby 'tis diftinguifhed from the Courant, which Ends 
when the Hand that beats Time, falls. The Saraband 
is faid to be derived originally from the Saraaens, as 
well as the Chacone : It had its Name, according to 
fome Authors, from a Comedian called Sarabande, who 
firft dane'd it in France. Others derive it from the Spa- 
nip Sarao Ball : 'Tis ufually danced to the Sound of the 
Guitarre, or Caftanettes. 

SARCASM, in Rhetoric!;, a keen, bitter Irony, where- 
by the Orator feoffs and infults his Adverfary. Such was 
that of the Jews to our Saviour : Thou who dejlroyefi the 
'Temple, and raifejl it in three CDays, five thy [elf, &c. 
and again, He filled others, himfelf he cannot five. Or 
that of Tamas to a Trojan flain by him in Virgil. 

En agros, (g quam bello, Trojane, petifti 
Hefperiam metefe jacens. H<ec pr<emia qui me 
fern auji tentare ferunt ; Sic Menia cimdunt. 

SARCOCELE, in Medicine, a flefhy Excrefcehce, very 
hard, yet indolent; riling up by little and little about the 
Tefticle, or on the inner Membrane of the Scrotum. 
Sometimes indeed it is painful, in which Cafe there is 
Danger of its degenerating into a Cancer : It ufually owes 
its Origine to fome external Caufe; as a Blow, a Bruife, 
or Contufion. Such Accidents occafion the nuttitious 
Juices to flop, and to be collected in great Quantities 
in the relaxed or compreffed Pores of thdfe Parts, by 
which Means is form'd that kind of Flefh called Sarcocele. 
'Tis a very rroublefbme and obftinate Difeafe, and is 
frequently incurable by any other Means than cutting 
off the Tefticle. The Word is formed from the Greek 
oapf Caro, Flefh, and jujah Tumor. 

SARCOCOLLA, a Gum oozing out of a thorny 
Tree, either with or without Incifions. Neither Authors 
nor Merchants are agreed as to the Place where it grows : 
Some fay 'tis in T'erfia, others, in Arabia TJeferta. It 
comes either in Grains, or in Tears of different Colours; 
fometimes White, fometimes Yellow, and fometimes Red, 
but all equally good, provided they be very dry. Their 
Tafte is bitter, accompanied with fbmewhat of a difa- 
greeable Sweetnefs. 'Tis efteemed warm and drying ; 
very good to confblidate and heal Wounds, whence its 
Name, which is from the Greeki ?*& Flefh, and xoaa^ 
Glue. 'Tis fometimes alio ufed in Collyria to flop 
Defluxions, and 'take off Specks on the Eye* 

SARCOLOGY, in Anatomy, a Difcourfe on the Flefh, 
or the fo t Parts of the Human Body. Anatomy is divid- 
ed into Two principal Parts ; Ofteology and Sarcokgy. 
The firft whereof treats of the Bones and Cartilages ; 
the fecond of the Flelh and fbft Parts. See Flesh. 

SARCOMA, in Medicine, a flefhy Excrefcence ari- 
fing from the proper Nutrimenr of the Part where it 
grows, without any Defiuxion,- or Difcharge of Humours 
from other Parts. If the Flefh be not reprefs'd and 
kept under, it frequently produces Pipes like Veins and 
Arteries, whereby it receives Nourifhment, as we fee in 
Wens. It yields a very fetid Sanies, and arifes chiefly 
about the Fundament, the Neck of the Womb, Fractures 
ot the Cranium, cifr. The Latins c& it Fungus. 

SARCOMPHALUM, in Medicine, Efc a flefhy Ex- 
crefcence of the Navel, from the Greek trig Flefh, 
and o^jstA©- Navel. 

SARCOPHAGUS, or Sarcophagum, in Antiquity, a 
Tomb.ftone, wherein the Antients laid thofe they had 
not a mind to burn ; The Word, derived from the Greek, 
literally fignifies, one that eats Flefh ; becaufe at firft, 
they ufed a Sort of Stones for the making of Tombs, 
which quickly confuined the Bodies : The Quarries from 
whence they dug them were in a City of Troas, named 
Affum : They had the j Virtue to wafte away a Body to 
nothing, fave the Teeth, in Forty Days : This Stone 
refembled a Reddifh Pumice Stone, and had a faltifh 
Tafte ; they made Veffels of it to cure the Gout, into 
which they put their Feet, not fuffering them to conti- 
nue there too long. 

SARCOTICKS, in Medicine, Remedies proper to 
nil up Wounds and Ulcers with new Flefh; the fame 
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Sl \w ™&rcoc°lk <Dragon\-mood, In. 
Flem " f0mid ftom ' he Greeks 

, wSF? 1 !*' a ^f/ m ^Stone, a precious Stone of 
a Blood Colour half tranfparcnt; rhe fame with what 
we otherwtfc call a Cornelian. See Co RNE r, I4N " The 

Babylon: Thofe of Sardinia, whence they take their 
N ame, are m the fecond Clafs. Thete are others, and thofe 
no contemptible ones found near St. Mairro in Albania i 
and other, very mull ones, about the Rhine, in licbemia, 
Stmt, &c. To give them the greater Luirre, 't,s ulhal 
in letting them, to lay Silver-leaf underneath. The 
Sardom ,s moll . „ .fed for Seals, as graving eafily. yet 
taking a fine Pohih. The Author ol the Book faUeh, 
alcribedto Albertus Magmis, attributes feveral wohder- 
tul Virtues to this Stone. See Agate 

.SARDONIAN LAUGHTER.' See R IS , JS Sardo- 
Minus. . ■ 

SARDONYX, a precious Stone, pattaking partly of 
the Sardom, and partly of the Agate or Onyx. 'Tis red- 
difh, bordering on White, like the Nail" of the Hand 
In fome the Red inclines to a Yellow. Tis brought from 
the Eaft Indies, Arabia, and Bohemia. It was anciently 
much ufed for fine Veffels. See Abate and Sardoin 

SARPLAR OF WOOL, o.hetwile called 1, TcZ is 
half a Sack. See Sack. In Scotland, it is called Ser- 
pliawe. 

SARRASIN in Forrification, is a Kind of Portculhce; 
otherwife called an Herfe, which is hung with a Cord 
over the Gate of a Town, or Fortrefs, and let fall in 
Cafe of a Surprize. 

SARSAPARILLA, or Salfiparilla, a Medicinal Plant, 
growing in New Spain, 'Pent, and'the Eaft Indies Its 
j!™ Y\ ! s ln Decoctions and Potions in the Venereal 
Dileale, being efteemed a great Oblervant and Sweetuer ; 
and, on that Score, fometimes ufed as a Tea I-s Rcot 
which is the Part in Ufe, divides its ielf into a great 
Numrnabf Filaments, Six or Seven Foot long ; of the 
Thicknefs, of a Quill. 'Tis Grey wirhout S,de, and 
White within, only mark'd with Two Red Streaks It* 
Branches creep on the Earth, or alone the Trunks of 
other Trees, %$c. as the Ivy does. To be good it mull 
be very dry, its Filaments long, eafy to cleave ; and, 
in cleaving, muft not yield any Dull; When boiled in 
Water, it muft give it a Red Tincture. Some of the 
Modern Phyficians doubt the Medicinal Virtue of this 
Root, as it does not difcover much, eithet in Tafte 
Smell or Tincture. There is another Kind, the Filal 
ments of whofe Root are thicker, growing in the Blind 
Maregnau, on the Coaft of Srajil. This is not ertemed 
fo good as the former. There is a third Kind brought 
from Mtjiovy, the Roots whereof are ftill bigger, hut 
good for nothing but to burn. 

SARTORIUS, in Anatomy, the Taylor's Mufcle, a 
MuJ'cle thus calied, becaufe ferving to throw one Leg 
a-erofs the other. 'Tis alio called <Poplit£US. See 
PoPLiTaius. 

SASSAFRAS or Saxafras, a Yellow odoriferous 
Wood, of a brisk aromatic Scent, ■ fbmewhat tefem 
blmg Fennel. 'Tis the Wood of a Tree growing in 
Florida, whereof there are whole Forefts. The Natives 
call it Tavama, the Spaniards and French alfo, Cinnamon- 
Wood ; becaufe, at the Conqucft of that Country, under 
Ferdinand Soto, in 1558, thev imagined this to have been 
the true Cinnamon Tree. The Wood ot Sajfafras, chiefly 
its Bark, wherein its ptincipal Virtue is fuppolcd to re-; 
fide, was formerly fold at an incredible Price, to be ufed 
with Sarfaparilla and Efquilina, in the Cure of the Ve- 
nereal Difeafe. 'Tis very drying and hot, tho' not quite 
fo much as the Guaiacum : It is fbmewhat come into 
Falhion in Families, as the common Tea, which the 
Shavings of it make agreeably enough ; but ihe Scandal 
of being good in Veneteal Cafes, is a Detriment to it, and 
prevents a deal of Good being done by ir : Indeed, with' 
fome, it doth not agtee, ef'pecially at firft, and' in a 
Morning, as it affefts the Head, like fome Perfumes, 
and occafions Pains, Drowfincfs and Vapours : But Ufe 
and drinking it, in the Beginning, in the Afternoon, will, 
with moft Conftitutions, wear out thefe Inconveniencies.' 
'Tis efteemed in the Gout, Sciatica, and Green Sickne's, 
Chufe that covered with a thick Bark, reddifh, and 
rough, of a fharp Tafle, and a flrong aromatic 
Smell. ' 5 

SASSE, in fome of our Statutes, is a Kind of Wear 
with Flood-gates, commonly in Navigable Rivers foe 
the damming and loofing the Stream of Water, as 
Occafion requires, for the better pafling o^ Boats and 
Barges to and from. This, in the Weft of Ergland, is' 
called a Lock ; in the River Lee, a Turn-pike, and in 
other Places a Sluice. 

[F] SATELLIT 
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SATELL1T Guard , a Perfon attending on ano- 
ther, eirhcr for his Safety, or to be ready to execute 
his flcalure. Among the Eaftem Emperors, Satellite ex- 
preJs'd the Dignity or Office of Captain of the Life- 
Guard. The Term was afterwards ufed for the Vatfals 
of Lords, and afterwards for iuch as held Fees, called 
Serge an ties: Which fee. 

SATELLITES, in Aftronomy, certain fecundary Pla- 
nets, moving round the other Planets, as the Moon does 
round the Earth ; .thus called, becaule always found at- 
tending them from Rifing to Setting, and making the 
Tour of the Sun together with them. See Planet. 

The S-tellites move round their primary Planets, as 
their Genres, by rhe fame Laws as rhofe primary ones 
do round their Centre, the Sun. Fur the Physical Caule 
of their Motions, fee Gravity; fee alio SystejA. 

The Wurds A/ecu and Sateliir, are fometimes u'ed 
indifferently ; and thus we ^ay, eirher Jupiter's Akoni, 
or Jupitfs Satellites: But ordinarily we diltmguifn, re- 
ft raining rhe Term Mt.cn to the Earth's Satellite and 
Satellit to rhe little 'Mtoiis lately dilcovered about Jupi- 
ter and Saturn. See Mccn. 

'] he Satellites were unknown till our Time, as need- 
ing ihe Affftance of the Ttleicope to render them viiible. 
We don't know of any Satellites, befides thole juft men- 
tioned ; nor is there any great Foundation to hope ttiat 
more fhajl be dilcovered hereafter, as the longeif, and 
the moft exquifne Teleftopes have already been applied. 

Satellites of Ju/iter are Four little fecundary 
Planets, performing their Revolutions about Jupiter, as 
that Planet does round about the Sun. See Jupiter. 
Simon AUrivs, Mathematician of the Elector of firau- 
den ' nigh, about rhe End of November in 1609, 
difi.en.ed Three little Srars moving round Jupiter's Bo- 
dy, and pio:eed ; ng along with him ; and' in January 
1610, found a Fourth. En January 1610, Gallil<eo ob- 
served the fame in Italy; and the lame Year puhlifhed 
his Observation-- ; from which ti e commenced the Ob- 
iervatinn of the QrcUmhvial Satellites. GalliUo, in Ho- 
nour of his Patron, firlr. called them AJlra Mediccca, 
Medicaan Srars. Menus, the firft Difcoverer, called 
that next Jpiter, Mercurius Jcvialis, Jupiter's Mercury. 
The iecoiul, (enus Jcvialis, Jupiter s Pmw> the third 
Jupiter Jovialis, and the fourth. Sal urn us Jcvialis , Jupi- 
ter's Saturn. 

Indeed, Anthony Maria SchyrUus de Rheita, a Capu- 
chin uf Cokgne, iraag ned, Thar, befides rhe Four known 
Satellites of Jupiter, he had dilcovered Five more, the 
29th of IDiCtmher, Anno 1643, and in Honour of 
Urban Vlll, the Pope then reigning, denominated them 
Sidcra Urban'Javiana. But upon Nando 1 s communicating 
the Observation to Grjfeudus, who had obferved Jupiter 
on the lame Day, he loon perceived that the Monk had 
miitaktn Five fixed Stars, in the pouring out of the 
Water of A'juarius, mark'd in Tyco's Catalogue 24, 25-, 
26, 27 and ;8, for Satellites of Jupiter: Whence 'tis 
no Wonder they fhould appear to the Difcovcrer to move 
a contrary Way to that uf the reft, viz. from Weft to 
Eaft. See Epifi. Gajfmd. ad Gab. Naitd. de Novem Stellis. 
circa Jcvem vifn. 

Thduotnena, Nature, Properties, &c. cf Jupiter'j 

Satellites- 

i°. The Satellites of Jupiter all di [appear in a clear 
Sky, when Jupiter interpofes between them and the Sun; 
that is, are ecb'pfed by him. 

Hence it follows, That they are deftitute of Light, 
when the Sun's Rays, which are propagated in right 
Lines, are intercepted by Jupiter: And hence it follows, 
That they are opaque Bodies like our Moon, and are illu- 
mined by the Sun. And hence, fince Jupiter does not 
illumine his Satellites when placed behind him ; he him- 
felf, in that Side oppofnc to the Sun, is deftitute of all 
Light. 

2 . When the Satellites are interpuftd between Jupiter 
and the Sun, a round Macula or Spot is obferved' in Ju- 
piter's Disk ; which is fometimes found bi"»cr even than 
the Satellit it fclf. bo 

Hence, fince the Satellites are opaque Bodies, and are 
illumined by the Sun, and mull therefore project 
a Shadow, oppofite to the Sun; the round Spots feen 
in Jupiter, are the Shadows of the Satellites. Hence 
alio, fince the Interfection of the Shadow is a Circle 
the Shadow it felf is Conical: And hence it follows* 
That the Figute of the Satellites, at leaft, as to Senfe is 
Spherical. 

3 . If, when the Earth is between Jupiter and the Sun 
any of the Satellites happen to be between the fame, its 
Light difappears, and is loft in Jupiter's Light. Thus 
M. Maralii tells us. That on the ?6th of March \-\q-i, 
thro' a Telefcope of Thirty Four Foot, he obferved the 
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Fourth of Jupiter s Moons paffing over his Body, in Form 
of a dark Spot ; but it had no iooner got off of the Disk, 
than it relumed its ufual Brightnefs. A like Spot he 
obferved on the 4 th of April, from an Immeriion of 
the third Satellit; but, on the nth of April, upon 
watching an Immeriion of the fame Satellit-, he found it 
appeared wholly, without leaving any Spot at all. The 
fame Phamomenon was alfb obferv'd at other Times by 
M. Caffiui : And both CaJJini and Maraldi, have frequent- 
ly oblerved very iurprizing Cnanges in the apparent Mag- 
nitudes of the Satellites, when there was notiiing in their 
Diftance, either from Earth, the Sun, or Jupiter, to oc- 
cafion fuch Variations. j& gr. The fourth Satellite 
which is frequently the leaft of all, fometimes appears the 
biggeft : And the third, which is ordinarily the biggeft, 
fometimes only appears equal, and fometimes lefs, than 
any of the reft. 

Hence, fince Jupiter's Satellites ate illumined by the 
Sun, even when immerged in the Light of Jupiter, and 
yet, notwithstanding this, fometimes appear dark, and 
fometimes difappear; there muft be ibme Changes in 
their Atmofphere-s to prevent the equable Reflection of 
the Sun's Rays, from the feveral Parts of the Atmofpbere. 
To the fame Caufe 'tis owing that their Shadows ate 
fbmetimes feen bigger than themfelves. 

Periodical Times of f#e Satellites o/'Jupitcr. 

The Periods, or Revolutions of the Satellites, are 
found from their Conjunctions with Jupiter, after the fame 
Manner as thole of the primary Planets are found from 
their Oppofitions to the Sun. See Period, &c. 

Note, By this Method Cajfmi determined the Periods 
of 



The Firft Satellit 
Second Satellit 
Third Satellit 
Fourth Satellit 



iDay 18 Hours 28 Min. 36 Sec. 

3 13 18 52 

7 3 59 4° 

6 18 05 q6 



1)ifances of Jupiter's Satellites from Jupiter. 

As in the primary Planets, with regard to the Sun, 
fo in the Satellites, with regard to their Primaries, 
the Squares of the Periodical Times, are in zTriplicatt 
Ratio of their Diftances therefrom. To determine the 
Diftance by Obfervation, they meafure them with a Mi- 
crometer, in Semi-Diameters of Jupiter. Thefe Di- 
ftances, according to Cajfmi, are as follow. 

The Firft Satellit diftant from Jupiter's Center, 

5 and two $ds. Semi-diam.. 
The Second Satellit 9 Semi-diam. 
The Third Satellit 14 
The Fourth Satellit 25 and one 3d. 

Hence, as the Semi- diameter of Jupiter is equal to 
27 8 nths Semi-diameters of the Earth, the Diftance 
of the firft Satellit from the Centre of Saturn is 166 
Semi-diameter;: of the Earth: That of the fecond 249 
and a Half. That of the third 388 j and that of the 
fourth 884. 

Fxlipfes cf Jupiter's Satellites. See Eclipse. 

Satellites of Saturn, are Five little Stars revolving 
about Saturn. See Saturn. The firft was dilcovered 
by M. IIuyge?ts, Anno 1655, March the 25th, by means 
of a Telefcope Twelve Foot long. The other Four at 
different Times, by M. Cajfmi, viz. Thofe Two next 
Saturn, in March 1684, by Help of Campani\ GlafTes, 
of One Hundred, and One Hundred and Thirty-fix Foot 
long. The third in December 1672, by a Te- 
lefcope of Campani's, of Thirty-five Foot; and the fifth 
(that of Uuygens being the fourth) in October \6ll % 
by a Telefcope of Seventeen Foot. 

Moft, perhaps all, of the Phenomena obferved of Jupi- 
ter's, Satellites, are alfo found exhibited by thofe of Sa- 
turn: Thus, they are found fometimes bigger, and fome- 
times lefs : The fifth is fometimes, alfo, found eclipfed, 
$$c. And hence, there is no doubt, but they are of the fame 
Nature, tfc. See Satellites of Jupiter. 

T'he Periodical Timet of the Satellites of Saturn, ac- 
cording to M. Caflini, are as follow. 

That of the 

Firft Satellit 1 Day 21 Hours t% Min. 31 Seconds 

Second ^atellit 2 17 41 27 

Third Satellit 4 13 47 15 

Fourth Satellit 15 22 41 11 

Fifth Satellit 74 7 53 57 

7># 
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%e tDiJlunces of Saturn^ Satellites J5ww hlsCentre % 
according to the fame M Caflini, are as follc-w. 



Firft Satellit 4 3 8ths -\ Semi- 
Second Satettit 5 5 5ths / diam. 
Third Satelih 8 " foiSa- 
f Garth Satellit 18 \titrn, 

Fifth Satettit 54 J or 



. 1 l 4th / Diameter 
12 ;ds \ of Saturn's 

'4 C JtMtf 

5 J 

The great Diftance between the fourth and fifth Satel- 
lit, gave Occafion to Huygens to fufpeft that there might 
be iome intermediate one 3 orelle, that the fifth might 
have iome other Satellit moving round it, as its Centre. 

Dr. Halley, in the ^hilofopbical TranfaSi/ons, gives us 
a Correction of the Theory of the Motion of the fourth 
or Buygexean Satellit. Its true Period he makes 15 Days, 
1 1 Hours, 41 Minutes, 6 Seconds. Its diurnal Motion, 
22 34' 38" 18 "■ l rs Di (lance from the Centre of Sa- 
turn, 4 Diam. of the Ring; and its Orbit to be little or 
nothing diilant from that of the Ring, interfering the Or- 
bit of Saturn under an Angle of 23 - Degrees. 

SATIR. See Satyr. 

SATIRE. See Satyr a. 

SATRAPA, or Satrapes, in Antiquity, the Governor 
of a Province among the ancient tPer/tanS. KmgODaritts 
ufually walked attended by his principal Lords, and Sa- 
ireptf. J^j Curtius. The Kingdom was divided into Sa- 
trapies, or Jurhdiclions of Satrapa: The Word is ori- 
ginally 'Ferjian, fignifyipg, It r icily, Admiral or Commander 
of a Naval Army, -but was afterwards ufed indifferently 
for all Governors of Provinces 5 in which Senie it was 
borrowed by the Greeks, who ufed awTpamju in the lame 
Signification. We alio find the Word ufed in Iome an- 
cient Fnglip Charters of King Etheldred-, where the 
Lords, who iign next after the Dukes, take the Title of 
Satrapes of the King. tDu Gtnget&kts the Word here to 
ftgmfyMmifters of the King. 

SATTIN, or Satten, a kind of Silken Stuff very 
fmoorhj and flaming, the Warp whereof is very fine, 
and (lands out} the Woof coarfer, and hid underneath : 
Whence it is it receives that Glois. which is its Beauty, 
and which gives it its Price. There are Sattins quite 
plain, others wrought j fome flowered with Gold, or 
Silk, others ilriped, 02c. All the Changes in the Fa- 
ftuons of Sattins are made by adding new Warps or 
Woofs 

The fined SattinS are thole of Florence and Genoa ; 
yet, the French will not allow thofe of Lyons any thing in- 
ferior thereto. The Satthtt ot "Bruges have their Warp 

of Silk, and their Woof of Thread. Indian SattinS, or 

Sattins of China, are Silken Sruffs, much like thofe manu- 
factured in Europe. Ot theie, iome are plain, either 
white or of other Colours, others worked, either with 
Gold, or Silk, flowered, damasked, ilriped, $2>c. They 
are moilly valued, becaufe of their Cleaning, and Bleach- 
ing eafily, without loiing any thing of their Luflre. in 
other Reipe&s they are inferior to thofe of Europe, 
F. le Compte oblerves, That the Cfainefe prepare their 
Sattins in Oil, to give them the greater Luftrej but 
this makes the D*!l liable to, hang to them. Menage de- 
rives the Word from the Latin Seta, as who mould 
fay, Setinam, or from the Hebrew Sadin, Signifying the 
fame thing ; or from the old French Sade and Sadinet, 
handfome, gentile. 

SATTINET, or Sattinade, a very flight, thin 
Sattin, chiefly ufed by the Ladies for Summer Night- 
gowns, i£,c. and ordinarily ilriped. The Word is a Di- 
minutive of Sat ten. 

SATURANTIA, is fome times ufed in the fame 
Senfe as Abjorbent: Which fee. 

SATURDAY-STOP, a Space of Time, in which of 
old it was not lawful to rake Salmons, in the North, 
piz. From Even long on Saturday, till Sun-rifing on 
Monday. 

SATURN, inAflronomy, one of the primary Planets, 
being the furthefl from the Earth, and the Sun, and that 
whole Motion is the flowed : Thus characterized f>. It 
fhines but with a feeble Light, by realon of its Diftance, 
on which Account, though 'the biggeft of all the Planets, 
it appears the leaft. See Planet. 

The Period of Saturn, or the Space of Time where- 
in he revolves round the Sun, which makes his Year, 
according to Kepler, is 29 Years, 174 Days, » 4 Hours, 
58 Minutes, 25 Seconds, and 30 Thirds, whence his Di- 
jjjnal Motion rauft be 2 Minutes, Seconds, 36 Thirds. 
Tbo' de la Hire makes his Diurnal Motion 2 Minutes 
I Second. See Revolution. The Inclination of his 
*«neto that of the Eciiptick, Kepler makes 2 . 32', 
Zj? l a ffj r$t 2 o t ^'. See Inclination. Its mean 
E'ftance from the Sun is 326915 Semi^diameters of the 
** art h j and irom the Earth 210000 of the fame : See 



Distance. Its fmalleft Diameter, according to Huygens, 
is 30 Seconds. The Proportion of its Diameter to* that 
of the Earth, as 20 to 1 5 of its Surface to that of the 
Earth, as 400 to i; of its Solidity to that of the 
Earth, as 1 to 8000- SeeDiAMETER. Dr. Halley obfervef, 
in the Preface to his Catalogue of the Southern Stars, 
That he has found Saturn to have a flower Motion than 
is afligned him in the Tables : This Irregularity, we may 
hope, is abundantly rectified in his own Tables now in 
the Prefs. 'Tis doubted whether or no Saturn, like the 
other Planets, revolves en his Axis : It does not appear 
from any Agronomical Obfemtions that he does ; and 
there is one Circumftance that fhould feem to argue the 
contrary, vi*. That whereas the Earth, and other Planets, 
which we know do revolve on their Axes, have their 
Equatorial Diameter greater than their Polar, nothing 
like this is obferved in Saturn: See Earth. 

The Diftance of Saturn from the Sun being ten times 
greater than that of the Earth from the fame, tis found, 
that the apparent Diameter cf the Sun ieen from him, 
will not exceed 3 Minutes, which is bur little more than 
twice the Diamerer of Femis. The Suns Disk, therefore} 
to an Inhabitant of Saturn, will appear 100 times lefs 
than it does to us, and both its Light and Heat be di- 
minifhed in the fame Proportion. See Sun. 

The Phafes of Saturn are very various and extraor- 
dinary, and long perplexed the Ailronomers, who could 
not divine the Meaning of fuch Irregularity : Thus ffeve* 
Ims obferved him to be fometimes Mdnofpherical, fomc- 
times Trifpherical, Spherico-anfafed. ElUptlco-anfatcctj 
and Sphenco-cufpidated. But H'ygens plainly (lews. 
That all thefe monftrous Appearances are owing to the 
Imperleclion ot the Telefcopes that Author had ufed. 
Huygens, upon observing him very attentively with much 
better Glades, reduced all his Phafes ro three Prin- 
cipal ones, viz. Round, Brachiated, and Arifated, See 
Phases. 

One Thing Saturn has peculiar to hirafelF, viz. A 
Ring which furrounds his middle like an Arch, or like 
the Horizon of a Globe, without touching him any where; 
the Diameter thereof more: than double that of the Planet 
waich it furrounds j The former containing 45 Diameters of 
the Earth, the latter only 20. When railed enough to 
be out of the Shadow of the Body of Saturn, it reflr&s 
the Light of the Sun very ilrongly. The Thicknefi 
of the Ring, Dr. Keill oblerves, takes up one half of the 
Space between its outer or convex Surface, and the Sur- 
face of the Planet. This Ring is found to be ad 
opaque, iolid, but fmooth, and even Body *Twas 
Gattdtfo firft difcovered that the Figure ot Saturn, was not 
round ; But 'twas Huygens firft found that its Inequality 
was in Form of a Ring ; the Difcovery of which he pub- 
lished in 1659, in his Syftema Saturnianum. 'Tis 
doubted whether or no the Ring revolves round the Planet: 
Its Ufe and Defign are ilill a Myftery. For its Pheno- 
mena, &c. iee Ring. 

Saturn performs his Courfe round the Sun, attended 
with five Satellites, or Secondary Planets 5 the Periods, Di- 
ftances, &c. whereof, fee under Satellites. 

Saturn, in CbymiLtry, fignifies Lead, in regard that 
Metal is fupnofed to lie immediately under the Influ- 
ence of this Planer. See Lead ; Where the feveral Pre- 
parations thereof are defcribed 

Saturn, in Heraldry, the Black Colour in the Coats, 
of Arms of Soveraign Princes : anfwering to diamond 
in the Coats of Noblemen 5 and Sable in thofe of Gen- 
tlemen. See Sable. 

SATURNALIA, in Antiquity,Feafts celebrated among 
the Romans, in Honour of the God Saturn : They held 
three Days, beginning on the ifith, others fay, the 17th, 
and others the 18th Day ^December. During the Solem- 
nity the Slaves were reputed Mailers j they were allowed 
to fay any thing 5 and, in fine, were ferved at Table by the 
Matters themfelves. Every thing run into Debauchery 
and Diffblutenefs, and nothing was heard or feen in the 
City of Rome, but the Din, Riot, and Diibrder, of a 
People wholly abandoned to Joy and Pleafure. M. tDacier 
oblerves, That the Saturnalia were not only celebrared in 
Honour of Satflirn, but alio to keep up the Remembrance 
of the Golden Age, when all the World was on a Level. 
'Twas a Piece of Religion not to begin any War, or 
execute any Criminal during this Keaft. The Saturnalia 
were not only held at Rome, but alfo in Greece ; and 
were* in reality, much older than Rome it felf. Some 
afcribe their Inftitution to the ^Pelajgi, who were call up- 
on the Ifland of Delos ; others to Hercules, and other? 
to Janus. Gcropius Secanus makes Noah the Author ot 
them. Orig. lib. 4. That Patriarch, he tells us, in the 
Ark, inftituted a Feaft to be held in the Tenth Month, 
in Memory of this, That in that Month, the Tops ot 
the Mountains began to appear above the Water; and' 
this he makes the Origine of the Saturnalia : But 'ris 
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tery probable the Year then begun in Autumn, and of 
confequence 'December could not be the Tenth Month. 
Voffm goes itill higher, and will have it, that the Sfa 
turn, in Honour of whom this Fealf. was inftituted, was 

SATURNINE, aTerm applied to Perfons of dark, ful- 
len, melancholic Completions ; as being fuppofed under the 
Predominancy of Saturn, or at whole Births Saturn was 
the Afcendanr. 

SATURNINIANS, or SatumiUws, a Sea of ancient 
Gnojlicks, thus called from their Chief Satumjl or Satur- 
Wn, a Diiciple of Menander? a famous Gnoflic. Saturud 
taught the lame Errors with his Mailer, in Syria. See 
Menandrians. 

SATYR, in the Heathen Theology, a fabulous Demi- 
God, who with the Fauns, and Sylvans, prefided over 
Groves, and Forefts, under the Direction of 'Pan. The 
Satyrs were painted half Men, half Goats. The upper 
Part was Human, excepting for Horns on the Head : The 
lower Brutal, with the- Tail and Legs of a Goat: The 
"Whole cover'd with Hair. The Word is ufuajly de- 
rived from Sathin, which, in the antient Greek-, figmfied 
the virile Member j thefe Deicies being fiippofed much 
addicted to Lafcivioufhefs. 

The Poets ufually confound the Satyrs, Sylvans, FavnS> 
and Vanes: See each under its proper Article. Nwnus 
in his Ttionyfiaca, makes the Satyrs the Offspring of 
Mercury, and a Doric Nymph, call'd Iptitime, and' gives 
us the Names offeveral, vh. c P e em'mhtS, Thyefits, Hyp- 
ficboniSi Oriftas-; Aptus, 'Phlegrccus, Lycon, &c, Mem- 
non, in his Book againit the Tyrants of Heraclea, derives 
the Satyrs from Sacchus, and a Naiad, called Niceea. 

SATYRA, or rather Satira, a Satyr: It is a Word 
that fignifies all manner of Difcourfe, wherein any Per- 
fon is reprehended. But a Satyr U commonly meant of a 
Poem, that wittily reproves Men's Vices: Cafaubon makes 
a Dillinction between the Satyrical Poetry of the Greeks, 
and the Satyr of the Romans, which was peculiar to 
themfelves only, and this is juftified by ^uintilian, I. i. 
c. io. Satira qiiidem tota nofra efi, for which Rcafon 
Horace calls it, Gravis intaBitm Carmen ; a fort of Poetry 
unknown to the Greeks : See Cafaubon on the Word. 
A Satyr ought to be lively, pleafant, moral, and full of 
Variety, wherein Juvenal and Horace excelled, though 
their Satyrs ought to be read with Caution. 

SATYRION, a Root called by this Name, becaufe of 
its fancied Promotion of Lull: Biofccrides diitinguifh- 
eth this from the Orchis, but Mr. 'Bale ranks it under 
that Tribe. It pafferh for a great Cordial and Reftorer; 
but its Shape, refembling an Human 'Penis, feems to be 
the only Foundation for the Whimfey of making it a 
Provoker to Venery, and to forward Conception. 

SAVAGES, or Salvages, wild, barbarous People, with- 
out any fix'd Habitation, Religion, Law or Policy : A 
great Part of America is peopled with Savages. Many, 
fbme fay mod, of the Savages are Anthropophagi. The 
Word is form'd from the Italian Salvagh, of Salveticus 
or Silvatictts, which we find ufed in the barbarous Latin 
for S'dveflris. 

SAUC1SS0N, in Fortification, ,a kind of Faggot 
made of thick Branches of Trees, or of the Trunks of 
Shrubs bound together ; the Ufe whereof is to cover the 
Men, and to ferve as Epaulements. It differs from a 
Fafcine, which is only made of the fmall Branches, and 
by its being bound at both Ends, and in the Middle. 
Anciently they made it 46 Foot long, and 15 Foot 
thick; fince, 'tis ufually 23 Foot Jones av, d 12 thick; 
bound ftrongly together with three Bands furnifh'd with 
Iron- The Word is French, and fignifies literally, a big 
Saufage. 

SAVER-DE-FAULT, in Law, to excufe a Fault; 
which is properly when a Man having made Default 
in Court, comes afterwards, and alledges good Cauie 
why he did it 5 as Imprifbnment at the Time, or the 
like. 

SAVIOUR. Order of St. Saviour, is a religious Order 
founded by St. Bridget, about the Year 1344, thus 
called from an Opinion, that Chrift himfelf, the Saviour 
of the World, prefenbed the Rules and Constitutions there- 
of. They are alfb called, from their Foundrefs, Sridge- 
tins. Their Origine was thus-. Wilphon Prince of Nericia, 
to whom St. Bridget had been married, being dead at 
Arras, in his Return from Galicia, the Widow thought of 
nothing but devoting herfelf to a religious Life, and ac- 
cordingly, foon alter, built the Monaftery of Weftem in 
the Diocefe of IAncopen in Sweden, where fhe entred 
herfelf. By the- Conftitutions of this Order, 'tis to be 
principally appointed for Women, who are to pay a par- 
ticular Honour and Service to the Virgin. The Monks 
are only to afford them the Spiritual Afliftances they 
'may need, to adminivter them the Sacraments, £yc. The 
Number of Nuns is fixed to Sixty in each Monaftery, 



and that cf Monks to Thirteen, according to the Number 
of Apoftles, whereof St. 'Paul makes the Thirteenth. 
Four of them were to be Deacons, to reprefent the Four 
Doctors of the Church, and Eight Converts ; the whole 
Number making Seventy-two, the Number of the Diici- 
pies of our Saviour. Setting afide thefe Circumftances, 
and the Habit, this Order is under the Rule of St. An- 
gufine. It was approved of by Urban V. and ieveral 
iucceeding Popes. In 1603, Clement VIII. made fome 
Alterations in it, on account of the double Monafieries 
which then began to be built in Flanders, &e, 

SAVOR. See Fast. 

SAUSAGE, ot Saucidge, aTerm of fbme Significancy 
in Commerce. The Saujage is a popular Food prepared 
of fome crude Mcar, uiually either Pork or Veal Hired 
fmall, ieafbned, and pur up in a Skin, in manner of a 
Pudding. The moil eilcemed Confection of this Kind, is 
the 'Bokgna Saufage, which is much thicker than the 
common one, and is made with molt Succefs in fome 
Cities in Italy, particularly 'Bvirgna, Venice, &c whence 
great Quantities are exported to other Places. 'Tis made 
of raw Pork, well beaten in a Mortar, with a Quantity 
of Garlic, Pepper in the Grain, and other Spices. The 
Italians are fumihYd with a great Part of the Skins or 
Guts for their Saufagrs from England. The Quantities 
of that Commodity yearly exported, are greater than one 
would imagine. Menage derives the Word from Salcicid. 
for Salcicium. 

Sausage, in War, a little long Linnen-Bag, : in Form 
of a Gut, two Inches in Diameter, dipt in Pirch and 
Tar, and filled with Powder, having a flow Fufee falten'd 
thereto, ro ferve as a Train to i^t Fire to Mines, Fou- 
aades, or Bomb-Chefts, being made to reach into tke 
Chamber of the Mine. Two of thefe Saufages are com- 
monly applied to everv Mine, to the End, that if one 
mould fail, the other may take Effect. See Mine* 

SAUT, in the Manage. See Salts. 

SAW, an Instrument ferving to cleave, or divide into 
Pieces, divers fbli'd Matters, as Wood, Stone, Marble, 
Ivory, &c. The Saw is one of the moil ufeful Machines, 
in the Mechanic Arts, ever invented. The Fable, which 
is perhaps founded on fbme furer Tradition, attribu:es the 
Invention thereof to Icarus, who, vying with his Father 
Bedalus, enrkh'd the rifing Arts with feveral Dilcoveries. 
'Tis added, he firft contrived it on the Model of the Spine; 
or Backbone of a flat Fifh, fuch as the Soal. The Saw is 
made of Steel with Teeth, but thole differently filed, and 
turned, according to the Ufe* it is defigned for. Thertf 
are allbSaws without Teeth, ufed in the fawing of Marbles' 
and other Stones. 

The beit Saws are of Steel, ground bright and finooth ; 
thofe of Iron are only Hamtner-hardned : Hence, the 
firft, befides their being lliffer, are likewife found 
iinoother than the laft. They are known to be well ham- 
mer'd by the ft iff bending of the Blade; and well or 
evenly ground, by bending equally into a Bow. Thfl 
Edge, wherein the Teeth are, is always thicker than the 
Back, in regard the Back is to follow the Edge, The Teeth 
are cut and fbarpened by a Triangular File, firir. fixing the 
Blade of the Sa-iv in a Whetting-block. When filed, the 
Teeth are to be fet, that is, to be turned a-skew, or out 
of the right Line, to make the wider Kerf or Fiffure, that 
the Back may follow the better : This is done by put- 
ting an Inilrument, called a Saw avrifi, between every 
other two Teeth, and giving it a little Wrench, which 
turns one of the Teeth a little towa-ds you, and the 
other a little from you. The Teeth are always fet ranker 
for coarfe cheap Stuff, than for hard and fine, in regard 
the ranker the Tooth is fet, the more Stuff is loll in the 
Kerf; and if the Stuff be hard, the greater the Labour 
of fawing it. 

The Workmen who make the greateft Ufe of the Sa-:v, 
are, The Sawyers, Carpenters, Joiners, Ebonifts, Stone- 
cutters, Carvers, Sculptors, g£c. The Lapidaries too 
have their Sa-rc, as well as the Workers in Mofaick, but 
thefe bear little Rcfcmblance to the common Saws. Sec 
Lapidary and Mosaick Work. 

But of all Mechanicks, there are none have fo many 
as the Joiners, nor fb many different Kinds, The chief 
are as follow. The Pit-Saw, a large two-handed Saw, 
ufed to faw Timber in Pits. 'Tis fet rank for coarfe 
Stuff, fb as to make a Kerf or Fiffure of almoft a Quarter 
of an Inch ; but for finer Stuff, finer. The Whip-Saw* 
which is likewife two handed, ufed to (aw fucli large 
Pieces of Stuff as the Iland-^aw will not eafiiy reach.. — — 
The Hand-Saw is made for a fingle Man's Ufe. Of 
thefe are various Kinds ; as, The Sow, or Fra'we- 
Saw, furnifhed with Cheeks; by the twilled Cord and 
Tongue in the Middle thereof, the upper Ends are oc- 
cafionally drawn dole together, and the lower let the 

further apart. The Tenant-Saw, which being very thin, 

has a Back to keep it from bending The Ccmpafs-Saw, 

which 
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w hich is very fmall, and its Teeth, ufually, hot fet ; its 
Ufe is to cut a round, or any other Compafs-Kerf: Hence, 
the Edge is made broad, and the Back thin, that it may 
have a Compafs to turn in. 

The Chirurgeons likewife ufe a Saw, to cut off Bones : 
"Tis to be very fmall, and light, in order to be managed 
with the more Eafe and Freedom. The Blade exceed- 
ingly fine, and the Teeth exquifitely fharpened, to make 
its Way more gently, and yet with more Expedition in 
Amputations^ of Legs* Arms, &c. 

The Saw is alio a Gardener's Inftrument, ufed in the 
pruning of Trees, £f?c. 'Tis chiefly applied in the cutting 
of old, dry, and, confequently, hard Woods, whether 
Roots or Branches, which might fpoil the Pruning-Knife ; 
and big Branches, &c. which the Knife could not well 
take off at one Stroke. Except on thefe Occasions, §>ii'm- 
teizey will have us always ufe the Knife. 

SAWING, the Application of the Saw, in the divi- 
ding of Timber, &c. into Boards, &c. See Saw. There 
ar e Wind-mills, and Water-mills, which do the Office of 
Saving, Wood, with infinitely more Expedition and Eafe 
than 'tis done by the Hand : They confift of ieveral pa- 
rallel Saws, which rife and fall perpendicularly, by means 
of one of the grand Principles of Motion. But a very 
few Hands are here needed, viz. only topufli along the 
Timber, which are laid on Rollers, or fufpended by 
Ropes, in Proportion as the Sawing advances. Thefe 
are frequently found abroad, and were lately begun to 
be introduced in England ; but the Parliament, in Con- 
fideration of this, that they would fpoil the Sawyers 
Trade, and ruin great Numbers of Families, thought fit 
to prohibit them. 

M. Felib'ten, in his Principles of Architecture, $$c. 
mentions a Kind of long Saws, invented by one Mijfon 
Infpe&or of the Marble Quarries in the <Pyreneam, by 
means whereof Stones are fawed even in the Rock itfelf 
whence they are taken. He adds, That fome of them 
are twenty-three Foot long, but does not defcribe either 
their Form or Application: He only fays, They are of 
Iron, without Teeth. 

SAXIFRAGE, a Medicinal Plant thus called from its 
fuppofed Virtue in diffolving the Stone in the Bladder, 
from the Jjatin Sdxttm, & Frango, I break. Its Leaves are 
almoft round, indented, fat and mining, like thofe of 
Ivy. In the Middle of the Leaves rife Stalks, about a 
Foot high, which, at their Extremities, bear little white 
Flowers, confifting of five Leaves, difbofed in Form of 
a Rofe. Its Seed, which is very fmall, is inclofed in 
the Cafjula of a roundifh Pod. Its Root divides itfelf 
into feveral Fibres, at the Bottom whereof are found little 
•feddifh Tubercles, like Coriander Seed. 'Tis thefe Grains 
are commonly called the Seed of the Saxifrage, and are 
ufed in Medicine. The beft manner of ufing them is 
to take them infufed in White- Wine, or in a Decoflion 
in common Water. Some ufe the Decoction of the Root 
itfelf: 'Tis held a great Diuretick. Dr. ^uincy ob- 
ferves, That its Lithontriptic Vertue is but litde ieen in 
Practice. He adds, That the Simple Water thereof, 
fold in the Shops, is good for nothing $ the Virtue of the 
Plant, if it have any, confiding in fbmething too grofs to 
rife over the Helm. Some take it to derive its Name 
from its growing in the Clefts of Rocks, which it iecms 
to pierce througn. 
SAXON LANGUAGE. See English. 
SAY, or Saye, in Commerce, a kind of Serge, or a 
very light, crofs'd Stuff, all Wool!, much ufed abroad for 
Linings, and by the Religious for Shirts $ and with us, by 
the Quakers, for Aprons, for which Purpofe 'tis ufually 
green. There are very confiderable Manufactures hereof 
at Sedbury, near Colchefter ; at Tpres, Houdfcot, l$c. in 
Flanders, &c. Thofe made in England, are chiefly ex- 
ported to 'Portugal, and Leghorn. 
SAYETTE. SeeSAGATHEE, 

SCABELLUM, in the ancient Architecture, a kind 
of Pedeilal, ufually fquarc, fbmetimes polygonous, very 
high and (lender, commonly terminating in a kind of 
Sheath or Scabbard, or profiled in manner of a Ballufter. 
Its Ufe is tobearSr^o'i, Relivo's, &c. 
SCABIES, in Medicine. Sec Itch. 
SCABIOUS, a Medicinal Plant, very common in the 
tields, and flowers in July. It has a great Character 
amongft many Difpenfatory Writers, but feems to grow 
much out of ufe to what it has been : It pafles for a very 
great Perioral, and to do great Things in Afthma's and 
"leurifies, and Etmitller gives it the Pre-eminence in in- 
ward Abfcefles. It hath a Place alfo amongft the Akxi- 
fbamicks. But hardly any. thing is in better Eiteem for 
W) Itch, and other cutaneous Foulnefles ; whence it has 
J ts ^iam.e,iy/:s. from Scabies, Itch, and upon which Account 
" is often met with in Decoctions, and fometimes in a 
^yup, among fuch as are called Swcetncrs. Some call it 
'he llidw's Flower. 
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SCAFFOLD, a Timber. Work, raifed in manner of an 
Amphitheatre to place Spectators upon for the eommsdi - 

ous viewing of fome Shew ot Ceremony - The Word 

is Mieufcd for a little Stage, or Theatre, raffed in fome 
publ.ck Place, to execute Criminals uron, either by be- 
heading or breaking upon the Wheel.— Alio for ao 

Aflemblage of Planks and Boards attained bv Treffels 
or by Pieces of Wood fixed in the Wall, whereon Hi-' 
fons, Sculptors Painters, Jfe ihnd to work in high 
I laces, Wells, Ceilings, {&. Menage derives the Word 
from the German Schmvhaujacb, and Guyet derives it 
Horn the Kalian Cttttfa/eo, which fignifies the fair- thing 
Zte Cange, from Bfitafaudus, a Word in the corrupt 
Latin, iignifying a Tribunal or Pulpit. He adds That 
It might come from Cata, a Wooden Machine uicd to 
carry Earth to fill up Ditches, and carry over the Sol- 
diers to the Attack ; whence the Italians formed their 
Latafalcc, the old French their Ooafaut, and the Emlilb 
their Scaffold. " J 

SCALA, in Anatomy, the Canal or Cochlea of the 
Ear ,s divided by a Septum into two Canals called 
icate 5 whereof the one, looking towards the Tympanum, 
is called the Sccla Tympani ; the other, having a Com 
municat.on with the Veitibulum, is called the Safe W- 
Jliinlt. See Ear. 

Scala, in the Ancient Architecture, is what in the 
Modern we call a Stair-cafe. See Stair-case. 

SCALADO, or Scaiade, an AtTault made on a City 
to be liirprked, by mounting the Walls thereof with 
Scaling-Ladders. Cities are now no longer taken by 
Scalane., fince the Walls have been flank'd. 

SCALE, in Mufick, a Series of Sounds riling or fal- 
ling^ towards Acutenels or Gravity, from any given Pitch 
of Tune to tne greater! Dillance that is fit or practica- 
ble, through luch intermediate Degrees as makes the 
Succeflion moll agreeable and perfect, and in which we 
have all the harmonical Intervals molt coimfiodioufly di- 
vided. This Scale is otherwile called an Vniverfal Syffem 
as including all the particular Syttemj belonging to"Mu- 
fick. See System. 

Origin and Conjlruclion of the 9c axe of Muf.ck. 

Every Concord or harmonical Interval, is refolvable into 
a certain Number of Degrees or Parts ; the Octave, for 
Inftance, into three greater Tones, two lets Pones, and 
two Semi-Tones ; the greater Sixth, into two greater 
Tones, one leis Tones, and two Semi-Tones ; the lets- 
Sixth, into two greater Tones, one left Tone, and two 
Semi Tones; the Fifth, into two grea*cr Tones one lets 
Tone, and one Semi-Tone ; the Fourth, into one greater 
Tone, one lets Tone, and one Semi-Tone ; the greater 
Third, into one greater Tone, and one lefs Tone ; and the 
lels Third, into one greater Tone, and one lefs Tone. 
'Tis true, there are Variety of other Intervals or Decrees, 
betides greater Tones, lefs Tones, and Semi-Tones, into 
which the Concords may be divided ; but thefe three are 
preferred to all the reft, and thefe alone are in Uie : For 
the Rcafon whereof, tee Tone. Further, 'Tis not any 
Order, or Progteffion, of theft Degrees, that will pro- 
duce Melody : A Number, for Inftance, of greater Tones- 
will make no Mufick, becaufe no Number of them is 
equal to any Concotd, and the fame is true of the other 
Degtees: There is a Ncceflity, therefore, of mixing the 
Degrees to make Mutic, and the Mixture mult be luch, 
as that no Two of the lame Kind be ever next each 
other A natural and agreeable Order of thefe Degrees 
Mr. Malcolm gives us in the following Divifion of the 
Interval of anOftave; wherein, (as ail the left'cr Con- 
cords are contained in the greater) the Divilions of all 
the other fimple Concords are contained. Under the 
Series are the Degrees between each Term, and the 
next. In the fir!} Series, the Progreffion is by the lels 
Third 5 in the latter, by the greater Third. ' 
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Key or great lefs Semi- great lefs great Semi- 
Fund. Tone. Tone. Tone. Tone. Tone. Tone. Tone. 



great Second. 



Key or great Semi- lefs great Semi- great lefs 
Fund. Tone. Tone. Tone. Tone. Tone. Tone. Tone. 

Now, the Syflcm of Ottare, containing all the Origi- 
nal Concords 5 and the Compound Concords being only 
[G] tbi 
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the Sura of Octave and lbme lefs Concord ; 'tis evident^ 
That if we would have the Series of Degrees continued 
beyond Octave, they are to be continued in the fame 
Order through a Second as through the Firft Octave, and 
fo on through a Third and Fourth Octave, l£c. and iuch 
a Series is what we call the Scale of Mufick. Whereof 
there are two different Species ; according as the lefs or 
greater 3d. or the leis or greater 6th. are taken in j for 
both can never ftand together in relation to the lame 
Key or Fundamental, i'a as to make a harmonical Scale. 



in immediate Succeffion, much lefs in Conionarice, Thus 
in the firft ^Series, or Scale above-delivered, though the 
Progreilion be melodious, as the Terms refer to one conv 
mon Fundamental, yet are there feveral Difcords amoiij. 
the mutual Relations of the Terms ; e.gr. from 4th to 7th 
is '32 : 45, and from the greater 2d to the greater <$tb j', 
27 : 40, and from the grearer id to 4th is 27 : 32V which 
are all Dilcords ; and the lame will happen m the fecond 
Series, See Discord. 

From whar we have obferved here, and under the 



But if, either ot thele Ways, we afcend from a Funda- Article Key, it appears, That the Seals (uppoles no de"- 

mental or given Sound, to an Octave, the Succeffion will terminate Pitch ot Tune; but that being affign d to any 

be melodious; tho' the Two make two different Species Key, it marks out the Tune of all the red, wjth relation 

ct Melody. Indeed, every Note is Dilcord with regard to it, (hews what Notes can be naturally joyned to any 

to the next; but each of them is Concord to the Funda- Key, and thereby teaches the juft and natural Limitations 

mental, except the 2d and 7th. In continuing the Series, of Melody: And when the Song is arrived through level 



there are two Ways of compounding the Names of thi 
fimpLe Interval with the Octave. Thu<; A greater or letter 
Tone or Semi-tone above an Octave, or two Octaves, %£c. 
or to call them by the Number of Degrees from the Fun- 
damental, as 9th, 10th, &c. In the two Scales above, 
the feveral Terms of the Scale are expreffed by the pro- 
portionable Sections of a Line, represented by 1, the 
Key or Fundamental of the Series : If we would have 
the Series exprefled in the whole Numbers ; they will 
ftand as follows; in each whereof, the greateft Number 



1 Keys, yet 'tis ftill the fame natural Scale, only ap- 
plied to different Fundamentals. If a Series of Sounds be 
fixed to the Relations of the Scale, 'twill be found ex- 
ceedingly defective; but this Imperfection is not any 
Defect in the Scale-, but follows accidentally from its beinp 
confined to this Condition, which is foreign to the Natute 
and Office of the Scale of Mufick. 

This is the Cafe in mufical Instruments ; and in this 
confifts their great Deficiency, For, fuppole a Series of 
Sounds, as thole of an Organ or Harpficord, fixed 



thefe Proportions of Length, they will exprefs the true 
Degrees and Intervals of the Scale of Mufick, as contained 
in an Octave concinnoufly divided in the Two different 
Species abovementioncd. 
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great 
Tone 



iO = 43 2 : 405 

left femi 

Tone Tone 



great 
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360 : 324 : 2 

lefs great 
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8 : 270 
lefs 
Tone 
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great 
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femi 
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80 : 162 

leis 

Tone 



great 
Tone 



144 : 135 

femi 
Tone 



great 
Tone 



lefs 
Tone 



cxpreffes the longeft Chord, and the other Numbers the the Order of this Scale, and the Ioweft taken at any 
relt in Order; So that if any Number of Chords be in Pitch of Tune; 'tis evident, i Q . that we can proceed 

from any Note, only by one particular Order of Degrees: 
Since from every Note of the Scde to its Octave is con- 
tained a different Order of the Tones and Semi-tones, 
Hence, 2 . we cannot find any Interval required from 
any Note upwards or downwards; fince the Intervals 
from every Note to every other, are alfo limited. And 
hence, 3 . a Song may be fo contrived, that, beginning 
at a particular Note of the Inftrument, all the Interval^ 
or other Notes, (hall be found exactly on the Inftrument 
or in the fixed Series; yet were the Song, though per- 
fectly Diatonic, begun in any other Note", it would not 
proceed. In effect, 'tis demonftrable, there can be no 
I'uch thing as a perfect Scale fixed on Inftruments, i, e. 
no (uch Scale as from any Note upwards or downwards, 
(hall contain any harmonical or cencinnous Interval re- 
quired. The only Remedy for this Defect of Inftruments 
whole Notes are fixed, muft be by inferring other Notes 
and Degrees betwixt thofe of the Diatonic Series. Hence 
lbme Authors fpeak of dividing the Octave into \$ t ig, 
20, 24, 26, 31, and other Number of Degrees; but 
'tis ealy to conceive, how hard it muft be to perform on 
Iuch an Inftrument. The belt on't is, we have a Remedy 
on eafier Terms : For a Scale proceeding by Twelve • 
Degrees, that is. Thirteen Notes, including the Ex- 
tremes, to an Octave, makes our Inftruments fo perfect, 
that we have little Reafon to complain. This, then, is the 
prefent Scale for Inftruments, viz. Between the Extremes 
of every Tone of the natural Scale is put a Note, which 
divides it into two unequal Parts, called Semi-tones ; 
whence the whole may be called the Semitonic Scale; as 
containing Twelve Semi-tones betwixt Thirteen Notes, 
within the Compafs of an Octave. And to preierve the 
Diafonic Series diftinct, thefe inferted Notes take either 
the Name of the natural Note next below, with the 
Mark # called a Sharp ; or the Name of the natural . 
Note next above, with this Mark k called a Flat. See 
Flat and Sharp : See alio Semi-tome. 



This Scale the Ancients called the Diatonic Scale, be- 
caufe proceeding by Tones and Semi-tones. See Dia- 
tonic. The Moderns call it, Amply, The Scale, as be- 
ing the only one now in Ufe ; and fometimes The natural 
Scale, becaufe its Degrees and their Order are the moil 
agreeable and concinnous, and preferable, by the Conient 
both of Senle and Realbn, to all other Divifions ever 
inftituted. Thole others, • are the Chromatic and En- 
harmonic Scales, which, with the Diatonic, made the 
Three Scales or Genera of Melody of the Ancients. See 
Genera : See alfo Enharmonic and Chromatic. 

Office and Ufe of the Scale of Mufick. 

The Defign of the Scale of Mufick, is, To (hew how a 
Voice may nie and fall, lefs than any harmonical Interval, 
and thtrtby move from the one Extreme of any Interval 
to the other, in the moll agreeable Succefiion ot Sounds. 
The Scale therefore, is a Syftem, exhibiting the whole 
Principles of Mufick ; which are either harmonical In- 
tervals (commonly called Concords) or Concinnous Jn- 
tervals ; the firft are the effential Principles, the others, 
fubfervient to them, to make the greater Variety. See 
Concord and Intervals. Accordingly, in the Scale, 
we Have all the Concords, with their concinnous Degrees, 
(0 placed, as to make the moll perfect Succeffion of Sounds 
from any given Fundamental or Key, which is fuppofed 
to be reprelcnted by 1. 'Tis not to be fuppofed, that the 
Voice is never to move up and down by any other more 
immediate Distances than thole of the concinnous Degrees: 
For though that be the nioft ufiial Movement, yet to 
move by harmonical Diftanccs, as Concords at once, is not 
excluded, but is even abfblutely neceffary. In effect, the 
Degrees were only invented for Variety lake, and that we 
might not always move up and down by harmonic In- 
tervals, though thofe are the moft perfect ; the others 
deriving all their Agreeablenefs from their SuMerviency to 
them. See Diastem. And that, befides the harmo- 
nical and concinnous Intervals, which are the immediate 

Principles of Mufick, and are directly applied in Praftice; Geometry Fig. J into any Number of equal Parts, 
there are other difcord Relations, which happen unavoid- 5 or ro, and 'then fubdividing oneof them, as a b, into 
ably in Mufick, in a kind of accidental and indirect 10 left Parts. This done, if 'one of the larger Divifions 
Manner: For, in the Succeffion of the feveral Notes of reprefent 10 of any Meafu're ; e.g. 10 Miles, 10 Chains, 
the Scale, there are to be confidered not only the Relations IO Poles, 10 Feet or 16 Inches; each of the leffer will 
of thofe that fucceed others immediately ; but alio of reprefent One Mile, or One Chain, Pole, Foot or Inch. 
thofe betwixt which other Notes intervene. Now the The Ufe of this Scale is very obvious, exemp.gr. To 
immediate Succeffion may be conducted fo, as to produce lay down a Diftance by it of 32 Miles or 32 Poles, £#- 
good Melody; and yet among the diftant Notes there I take in my Compaffcs the Interval of three of the 
may be very grofs Difcords, that would not be allowed larger Divifions, which contain 30, and two of the 

fmaller, 



See 



"Semitonic Scale 
' Gamut. 
Diagram. 



For the Scale of Semi-tones 
For GteiaVs Scale, common- 1 

ly called the Gamut 

For the Scale of the An-, 

cienrs, -commonly called * 

the Diagram • * * ■ 



Scale, a Mathematical Inftrument, coniifting of one 
or more Lines drawn on Wood, Metal or other Matter, 
divided into equal or unequal Parts, of great Ufe in 
laying down Diftances in Proportion; or in mcaiuring 
Diftances already laid down. 

There are Scales of feveral Kinds, accommodated to 
the feveral Ufes : The principal are the c Plain Scale, the 
Diagonal Scale, Ouster's Scale, and the Plotting Scale. 

'Pla/n Scale, is made, by dividing a Line, as A B {'Tab. 
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fmaller, for the two odd Ones : This Diftance drawn on 
Paper, will conrain 32 by the Scale. Again, Were I re- 
quired to meafure any Line by a given Scale : Taking the 
length of the Line inmy Compatfes, I apply one Foot in 
one of the gteat Divifions of the Scale, ib as the other 
may reach ovet among the lefler ; then the Number of 
great and imall Divifions intercepted between the Points, 
give the Number of Miles, tSC See the Ufe hereof 
further llluftrated under the Article Plotting Scile. 
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l Scale ■> r Diagonal. 

Gttntefs Scale J. See ^Gusim. 

'plotting Scale \ ( Plotting Scale. 

Scale, in Geography and Architecture, a Line divided 
into equal Parts, placed at the Bottom of a Map or 
Draught, to ferve as a common Meaiure to all the Parts 
of the Building, or all the Diflances and Places of the 
Map. In Maps of large Tracts, as Kingdoms and Pro^ 
vinces, ^c. the Scale ufually confifts of Miles ; whence 
it becomes denominated A Scale of Miles. In more par- 
ticular Maps, as thofe of Manors, £efc. the Scale is ufually 
of Chains fub-divided into Poles or Links. The Scales 
ufed in Draughts of Buildings, ufually confift of Modules, 
Feet, Inches, Palms, Fathoms or the like. To find the 
Diftance between two Towns, (£c. in a Map, the Inter- 
val is taken in the CompafTes, and ftt offm the Scale, and 
the Number of Divifions it includes, gives the Diftance. 
See Map. To find the Height of a "Story in a Defign, 
the fame Method is ufed. See Design. 

A Front Scale in Perfpecl ive, is a right Line in the 
Draught, parallel to the Horizontal Line ; divided into 
equal Patts, reprefenting Feet, Inches, g?c. A Flying 
Scale is a right Line in the Draught, tending to the Point 
of View, and divided into unequal Parts, reprefenting 
Feet, Inches, cjfc. 

SCALENUM, or Scalenus Triangle, in Geometry, a 
Triangle, whofe Sides and Angles are all unequal. See 
Triangle. A Cylinder, whole Axis is inclined, is 
alio laid to be Scalenous. The Word is form'd from the 
Greek GHtttovfc, which fignifies the fame Thing ; and 
which Hermol translates Scalarium. 

SCALENUS, in Anatomy, a Name given to three 
Pair of Mufcles, from their Form ; all of them ferving 
to draw the Ribs upwards, in conjunction with the Serra- 
tis [uperiores pofici, &c. 

Scalenus 'Primus fprings, Flefliy, from the tranfverfe 
Proceffes of the Second, Third and Fourth Vertebra; of 
the Neck, where defcending laterally, it is inferred into 
the firft Rib, which it helps to draw upwards. 

Scalenus Secttndus, arifes from the fame Proceffes, 
as likewife from thole of rite Fifth Verrcbra of the Neck ; 
and is inferred into the Second Rib, and fometimes into 
the Third. 

Scalenus 'Tertius, arifes from the fame Proceffes with 
the former, and from rhofe of the Sixth Vertebra of the 
Neck ; and is inlerted into the Firft Rib. 

SCALPEL, in Chirurgery, a kind of Knife chiefly 
ufed in Diffections; but which may be occasionally ufed 
in many other Operations, as in Amputations, and to cut off 
the Fleflt and Membranes that are between the Two 
Bones of an Arm or Leg, before the Limb be iawed off": 
There are two Kinds of Scalpels; the firft cuts on both 
Sides, and is fixed in an Ebony or Ivory Handle, which 
being very flat and thin at the Extremity, ierves to part 
the membranous and fibrous Parts in Anatomical Prepara- 
tions. The other has a Back, that is, it only curs on 
one Side ; 'tis crooked, and very commodious for ftripping 
the Flefh off the Bones in Embalming, making Skeletons, 
tfc. Scultetus, in his Arfenal, deicribes ieveral other 
Kinds of Scalpels ; as, A deceitful Scalpel, thus called, 
becauie it deceives the Patient by hiding its Blade. 'Twas 
much ufed by the Ancients, in opening and dilating of 
Sinews ; but as 'tis apt ro deceive the Chirurgeon himlelf, 
and is befides very flow, 'tis better ufing aSyringoromus; 
A Scalpel, lliarp on borh Sides for Setons. A little 
crooked Scalpel for feparating the Coherence of the Eye- 
lids. A fharp, double-cutting Scalpel, with a Bnne- 
Handle, for the cutting off an jEgilops. Scalpels like 
Scolopomachairions, &c. even the Scolopomachairion it- 
felf is a kind of Scalpel. See Scolopomachairions. 

SCALPER, Scalprum, or Scalping-Iron, a Surgeon's 
Inftrument ufed to rafp, and fcrape foul, carious Bones. 

SCALPTOR ANI, in Anatomy. See Latissimus 
Dor sr. 

SCAMILLI IMPARES, in the Ancient Architeflure, 
a Term much contended about among the Criticks ; 
though, in effect, it fignify no more than certain Benches, 
Zccco's or Blocks, ferving to raife the reft of the Mem- 
bers of an Order, Column, Statue or the like, and pre- 
sent their being loft to the Eye, which may chance to 
Dc placed below their Level ; or below the Projeciure of 



fome of the Ornaments thereof; Theft Scairiftli are well 
reprefented by the Pedeitals of Statues. 

SCAMMONY, in Pharmacy, the infpiffared Juice of 
the Root of a Plant of the fame Name, growing in the 
Levant, particularly about Aleppo and St. Jdin de Acre: 
1 he Juice flows from an Incifion made in the Root ; and 
is afterwards thickened by the Sun, as 'twas pretended 
but in rcaliry by the Fire. The Tree is much like an 
Ivy, its Leaves in Form of Hearts, its Flowers White, 
and it creeps on the Ground, or mounts on other Treesj 
Walls, Jfjc. The good, genuine Scammony at Aleppo, 
is to be grey, render, friable and refinous • the Tafle 
bitter, and the Smell faintifh and difagreeable. The 
Scammony of Smyrna and that of the Ball Indies are lefs 
valued. 'The firft as being more heavy, hard and black; 
the latter, though light, friable, gc. is in reality only a 
Compofition of common Rofin with fbme other violent 
Purgers. <Pomet fliews, rhat both Kinds are rather 
Poifons than Remedies. The true Scammony is one of 
the fiireft Purgatives ; bur, at the fame time, one of the 
nioft violent we have: Hence 'tis feldom "ufed without 
Correcting it by fome Preparation. From the Juice is 
.drawn a Rofin of more Virtue than the Scammony irfclf. 
They alfo make a Syrup of it, which is found a very 
gentle Purgative. Scammony now in Ufe, muft be very 
different from that of the Ancients, at lead in the Pre- 
paration; byreafbn the Ancients gave it in much greater 
Dofes: Hence Fallopit/s conjectures, the modern Scam- 
many to be adulterated with Spurge. Some give the 
Name of American Scammony to Mecboacam. See Me- 

CHOACAM. 

SCANDAL, in the Scripture Language, is anv rhing 
that may draw us afide, or fbllicit us to Sin. In which 
Senfe 'tis ufed indifferently with Offence, and Stumbling- 
block. Scandal is either Active or Paffive. An active 
Scandal is a real Induction to Sin ; a paffive Scandal is- 
the Impreffion an active Scandal makes on the Perfbn in- 
duced to Sin. In the popular Language, Scandal is fome 
Aflion or Opinion contrary to good Manners, or to the 
general Senfe of a People. The Word is form'd from the 
Latin, Scandalum, which, according ro 'Papeas, was 
originally ufed for a Bidden extemporary Quarrel, qua 
fubito inter aliqttos Sca71d.it vol oritur. 

Scandal is alfo a difadvantagious Rumor or Report; 
or an Action whereby any one is affronted in publick. 
Hence Stone of Scandal, Lapis Scandali, or Vimperi ; a 
Stone raifed in the great Portal of the Capitol in Old 
Rome; wherein was Engraven the Figure of a Lion; 
upon which rhe Ceffionary or Bankrupt being featcd hare- 
breech'd, cried with a loud Voice, Cedo bonis, I lurrender 
my Effefls ; when, fquatting his Breech violently, three 
Times on the Stone, he was acquitted. 'Twas called the 
Stcne of Scandal, becauie thence-forward the Ceffionary 
became intertable, and incapable of giving any Evidence. 
Julilts Cefar introduced this Form of Surrender, after 
abrogating that Article of rhe Laws of the Twelve Tables 
which allow'd the Creditois to difmember their. Infol vent 
Debtors, and to take each his Member, or at lead to 
make a Slave of him. 

SCANDALUM MAGNATUM, in Law, a fpecial 
Name, for a Scandal or Wrong done to anv high Perfon- 
age of the Land, as Prelates, Dukes, Earls', Barons, He. 
as alfo of the Chancellor, Treafurer, Clerk of the Privy 
Seal, Steward of the Houfe, Juftice of rhe Bench, or 
other great Officers of the Realm, by falfe News or 
Meflages, whereby Debates and Diftords between them 
and the Commons, or any Scandal ro their Perfons, might 
arife ; and hath given Name to a Writ granted to recover 
Damages thereupon. 

SCANNING, in Poetry, the meafuring of a Verfe,' 
to fee the Number of Feet and Syllables it contains, and 
whether or no me Quantities, that is the long and fhort 
Syllables, be duly obferred. The Term is chiefly ufed 
with regard to Greek ana\ Latin Vetfes; the Quantities 
not being well fettled and obferved in the Verfes of the 
Modern Languages. See Quantity. Hexameters are 
Scanned one Way, Jambc another, Saphics another. 
See Hexameter, ££c The Word is fcrm'd from the 
Latin, Scavdere, to climb. 

SCANTLING, a Meafure, Size, or Standard, where- 
by the Dimenfions, £f>. of Things are to be determined. 
The Word is foriri'd from the French Efihantillon, a 
Pat em or Specimen. See Standard. 

SCAPH1SM, in Antiquity, a kind of Torture or Pu- 
nifhment formerly in Ufe among the Terfans. lr con-, 
filled in locking the Criminal clofe up in rhe Trunk of 
a Tree bored ro the Dimenfions of his Body, only with 
Five holes for his Head, Arms and Legs to come, through, 
In this State he was expofed to the Sun, arid rhe Parts 
thus appearing anointed with Honey and Milk, to invite 
the Wafps and Flies. They forced him ro eat abundantly,' 
till his Excrements, clofe pent up in the Wood, rotted his 
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Body. Some Authors obferve, that they ordinarily lived 
Forty Days in this Torment. The Invention is alcribed 
to tarifitii Queen of Verfia, and Mother of Mrtaxerxes, 
Mnemoti, and the young Cyrus. 'Tis added, (he firft 
ordered it to be practiied on the Perfon who brought the 
Tidings of the Death of Cyrus. The Word is form'd 
from the Greek awms of ay&p\u, I hollow or dig, 

SCAl'HOIDES, in Anatomy, a Bone, called alfo 
Na'Jiculare, which lee. The Word is formed of the 
Greek arj-Vh a B° at or Bark; of nj.-p-m, I hollow ; be- 
caufe Boats were originally made of Trunks of Trees 
hollowed, as are Hill the Canoes of feveral Savages ; and 
ei&<, Form. 

SCAPULA, in Anatomy, called alfo Omoplate and 
Sla.ej a large and broad Bone, representing a fcalenous 
Triangle, fituate on each Side of the upper and back 
Part of the 1'l.orax: The Subftance of the Scapula is 
thin, but folid and firm ; its Outfide is ibmewhat Con- 
vex, and its Infide Concave ; its upper Edge is called 
C'ojla fuferior, and its lower, Cop. inferior ; its broad 
End is called its Balis, which, with the two Edges, 
make the upper and lower Angles. They have each 
three Frocefles, of which the firft runs all along the 
Middle of their Outfide, and it is called their Spine : 
That End of the Spine, which receives the Extremity 
of the Clavicula, is called Acromium. The iecond Pro- 
cefs is a little lower rban the Acromium ; it is fhort 
and (harp, like a Crew's Bill, therefore called Coracoides ; 
thefe two ProcefTes are tied to one another by a ftrong 
Ligament, which ferves to keep the Head of the Hume- 
rus in the Cavity of the third Procefs, which is called 
Cervix. This Procefs is the Extremity of the Scapula, 
which is oppofite to its Bafis. It has a round Sinus, 
tipp'd about its Brim, with a Cartilage, which receives 
the Head of the Humerus. The Ufe of rhe Scapula is 
to receive the Extremities of the Clavicula and Humerus, 
for the eafier Motion of the Arm, and to give Rife to 
the Mufcles, which move the Arm. 

SCAPULAR, Scapularis, in Anatomy, an Epithet 
given to two Arteries, and as many Veins of the Body. 
The Scapularis interna (p externa, or the inner and 
outer Scapular Arteries, arife out of the Subclavian, and 
ate ipread over the Scapula : The Inner and Outer Sca- 
pular Veins difcharge themfelves into the Axillaty, ot 
vein of the Arm-pits. 

SCAPULARY, Part of the Habit of feveral Orders 
of Religious, wore over the Gowns, as a Badge of pecu- 
liar Venerarion for the Virgin. It confifts of two narrow 
Breadths or Slips of Cloth, covering the Back and the 
Breads, and hanging down to the Feet of the ptofefled 
Religious, and to the Knees of the Lay brothets, (gc. 
The common Opinion of the Introduction of the Scapu- 
lar is, That it was firft given by rhe Virgin herfelf, 
in an Apparition fhe made to S. Stock, General of the 
Carmelites, in the Thirteenth Century : Which Account 
of its Origine is affined, or at leaft fuppofed, in feveral 
Bulls of the Popes. M. ie Z<tt«)', however, maintains, in 
an exprefs Treatife on the Subject, That the Apparition 
was falfe, and the Sabbaten Bull, which approves of rhe 
Scapulary, a Counterfeit. In eft"e£r, the Carmelites them- 
felves did not begin to wear the Scapulary till feveral 
Years after 'tis pretended the Virgin gave ir to S. Stock. 
The Word is formed from Scaptiltt, the Shoulder-Blade. 
There is alio a Friery, or Fraternity of the Scapulary, 
confiding of Lay-Brothers, who profefs a particular De- 
votion to the Virgin, and who, in Honour of her, wear 
a little Scapulary, in manner of a Bracelet, or otherwife, 
representing the great One. They are obliged to certain 
Prayers, and to obferve certain Rules in their Manner 
of Life. 

SCAPUS, in Archireaure, the Full or Shaft of a 
Column. See Fust. 

Scaftjs ; in Sotany, the ftrait Stalk, or Stem of a 
Plant, Handing upright like a Pillar, or Column. 
SCAR. See Eschar. 

SCARIFICATION, in Chirurgery, an Operation 
whereby feveral Incifions are made in the Skin, with an 
Inftrument proper for that Purpofe. See Scarificator. 
Scarification is chiefly pracliied in Cupping. See Cuf- 
fing. It acts by ftimulating and evacuating, Salmaftus 
wiTl have us wfite Scarifatio, not Scarificatio, in regard 
the Word is derived from the Greek tr/Jp*,&. See his 
jS T otes on Solintts, where he thus corrects the reading of 
'Plin. Lib. XVII. F. Hardouin lets the old Reading Scari- 
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icatio ftand ; though he owns the IVLSS. have it Sci 

rifarh; but adds, That Theod. <Pri, 

rificatio. 



rifcian writes Scar- 



SCARIFICATOR, a Chirurgical Inftrument ufed in 
Scarification ; which fte. The Scarificator is made in 
Form of a Box, wherein are fitted 10, n, or 15 Lan- 
cets, all perfectly in the fame Plane 5 which being, as it 
were, ccck'd, by means of a Spring, are all difcharged 



at the fame Time, by pulling a kind of Trigger and 
driven equally within the Skin. 'Till of late, they ulej 
little fliarp cutting Wheels inftead of Lancets. The Ufe 
of the Scarificator is to evacuate the Blood, and other 
Humours, Iprcid under the Skin, by making a great 
Number of Apertures, or Outlets, therein ; which being 
thus all {truck at once, gives much leis Pain than WO en 
{truck fiicceflively. 

SCARLET, in Dying, one of the Seven Kinds Q f 
good Reds. There are two Kinds of Scarlets ; the O fle 
given with Scarlet Grain, particularly called Scarlet ih 
Grain* the other with Cochineel. See Red. See alio 
Cochineel, &c. 

Scarlet-Grain, a Matter ufed to dye a Scarlet 
Colour, ufually taken for the Grain of a Plant. This 
imaginary Grain, called by the Arabs, Kermes, is found 
on a kind of Holm, growing in great Plenty in the un . 
cultivated Parts of 'Provence., Lnnguedoc, Spain and 'Por- 
tugal. That ot ■ I,avgueioc, paffes for the belt, being big, 
and of a very bright Red ; that ot Spain is the wor(t ; be- 
ing very thin, and of a blackifh. Red ; tis to be gathered 
when ripe, and is only good while new, that is, within 
the Compafs of the Year, after whici) Time a kind of 
Infect is found in it, that eats our the Heart thereof. 
F. Plumier has made fome particular Difcoveries on the 
Subject of Scarlet -Grain. The Arabic Term Kernes, 
which fignifies little Worms, he obierves, agrees perfeft. 
ly to the Nature of this Drug ; which is the Work of a 
w\Vorm, and not the Grain or Seed cf a Tree, as is ge- 
nerally fuppoled. The Shrub 'tis found on, is the Hex- 
aculeate Cocci Glandifera-j on the Leaves, and little 
Shoots whereof, are feen, in the Spring Time, a kind of 
little Velicle, which is at firft no Digger than a Grain 
of Millet, and is occalioned by the Puncture of an Inieft, 
which depoiites its Eggs therein. In Proportion a-s ic 
grows, it becomes covered with a kind of Am-cnloured 
Down, which hides the red Colour underneath And 
when 'tis arrived at Maturity, which thole who p;ather 
them know very well, 'tis taken from the Tree, in Form 
of a little Gall. The Pod, or Skin, is very light and 
brittle covered with a fine membranous Pellicle all a- 
round, except at the Place where it grows to the Leaf. 
A Iecond Skin, under the firft, is full of a kind of Duff, 
partly Red, and partly White. Afloon as the Gall is ga- 
thered, the Juice or Pulp is expreffed from it; /tis 
warned in Vinegar to deftroy the little Infect within- 
fide, which, without iiich Precaution, would grow, feed 
on the Duft, and, atlaft, be hatch'd, and leave no more 
than an empty Shell. 

The Scarlet-Grain is alfo of considerable Ufe in Me- 
dicine, where 'tis better known under its Arabic Name 
of Kermes. See Kermes. Menage derives the Word 
from the German Scarlak, or the Flemip Scbarlakeu: 
Whence the Evglifi have form'd the Scarlet, the Italians 
their ScarlatOy and the French their Efcarlate. Others 
derive it from the Celtic Squarlera. Dalech ampins will 
have it called Scarlatwn, by Corruption, for Cafculiat urn , 
a barbarous Word introduced into Spain ; others fetch 
it from the Arabic Yxqiier late, 

SCARLETINA FEBR1S; or Scarlet-Fever; the 
fame as Purple-Fever. See Purple and Fever. 

SCARP, in Fortification, is the Foot of the Rampart- 
Wall, or the Sloping of the Wall from the Bottom of the 
Work to the Cordon on the Side of the Moat. 

Scarpe, is a Term in Heraldry, pro- 
bably derived from the p're?jch Efchtirpe, 
fignifying the Scarf which Military Com- 
manders wear for Ornament. It is borne 
ibmcthing like a Battoon Sinifter, but is 
broader, and is continued out to the Edges 
of the Field, whereas the Battoon is cut 
off at each End. He beareth Argent, a Scarpe Azure. 

SCAVAGE, in our ancient Cuftoms, called alfo Sche- 
vage, Scheixage, and Scheaiang, a kind of Toll or Cu- 
ftom, exacled by Mayors, Sheriffs, i$c. of Merchants- 
Strangers, for Wares /hewed or offered to Sale within 
their Liberties. This Cuftom is prohibited by Stat. \y- 
Hen. VII. 

SCAVANT, or Savant, a Term purely French, fig- 
nifying Learned ; little uled in our Language, except in 
the Phrafe Journal des Scava?ts, a Journal of the Works 
of the Learned, publifhed Monthly at 'Paris, being the 
firft Thing of that Kind, and that whereon all the reft 
are founded. See Journal. Menage derives the Word 
from Sapere, to be Wife, and on that Footing will have 
it wrote Sava?it ; others from Scire, to know, and for that 
Reafon write it Scavant. The latter Etymology, and Or- 
thography, are followed by the Academy ; though all 
the ancient M.S.S. have it Savant, Savoir, &t 

SCAVENGERS, 
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SCAVENGERS, two Officers chofe yearly in each 
Pariih in London^ and the Suburbs, whole Bufinefs it is 
to hire Perfbns called Rakers, and Carts to cleanfe the 
Streers, and carry away the Dirt and Filth thereof. 
The Word is derived from the 1)mch Schaven s to fcrape 
or fhave away. The Germans call them c Dreck-[imo>ns i 
from one Simon a famed Scavenger of Marpmg. The 
Scavengers are much the fame with what were anciently 
called Street-wards. 

SCENE, in the ancient Drama, in its general Senfe, 
was the Theatre whereon Dramatic Pieces, and other pub- 
lick Shews, were reprefented. See Theatre. In its pro- 
per Senfe, the ancient Scene was the Decoration of the 
Theatre. In the Extremity of the Theatre, were three 
large Gates or Openings, wherein appeared feveral pcr- 
ipeclive Decorations, viz. A Palace for Tragedies, 
Houfes and Streets for Comedies, and Forefis for Paltorals. 
Thefe Decorations were all versatile, i. e. either they 
turn'd on Pivots, as defcribed by Vitniviu$ % or trufile, 
j, e. Hided along Grooves, as thofe in our Theatres j 
and as this or that Side, or Representation, was turned 
towards the Spectators, the Scene was called a Tragic, 
iCo?'/tic, or a 'Paftoral Scene. See Stage, Vitruvius ob- 
ierves, That rhe Seem was properly a large Face or Front 
of Building, adorned with Columns and Statues, among 
which were three large Apertures for perlpective Repre- 
fentations. See feveral curious Remarks on the ancient 
Scene in M. 'Perrault's Notes on fftruvius, lib. 5. 
cap. 6* According to Rvfinus, the Scene, in its proper 
and original Senfe, is a Series of Trees difpofed againft 
each other, fo as to form a continued Arch, and Shade, 
skia, to defend thofe underneath it from the Injuries of 
the Weather : For in fuch Places it was, that, in ancient 
Times, e'er Theatres were built, they acted their Plays. 
Thus alio Cajjiodorus derives the Word Scene, from the 
dofe Shade of the Grove, where, in the Spring Time, 
rhe ancient Shepherds uied to Sing and Play. 

Scene is alio ufed for the Place thus reprefented, or 
that where the Action is conceived to have pafled. See 
Action- One of the grand Laws of the Drama, is, To 
obierve the Unity of the Scene, which we more ufually 
all ibtVmty of 'Place. See Unity. In Effect, to keep 
dole to Nature and Probability, the Scene fhould never 
be fliifted from Place to Place, in the Courfe of the Play. 
The Ancients were pretty ievere in this Refpect, parti- 
cularly -Terence : In ibme of bis Plays, the Scene never 
fhifts at all, but the Whole is traniacted before the Door 
of an old Man's Houfe, whither, with inimitable Art, he 
brings all his Actors, occasionally. The French too are 
lay flrict in this Refpect : But the Englift plead for a 
Diipenfatior from the Rule, which they think confines 
them to too narrow Bounds, and precludes them from 
that Variety of Adventures and Intrigues, which our ling- 
lip Audiences will never be Satisfied without. However, 
the more judicious and accurate of our Writers are very 
moderate in the Ule of this Licence, and take Care not 
to deviate too far from Probability, by (hifting the Scene, 
between the Acts, much farther than the Per Ions con- 
cerned may be fuppofed to have patTed in rhe Interval. 
Hence they ieldom carry the Scene out of the lame Town : 
But others, who own no Subjection to the ancient Rules, 
take othergulie Liberties. With Ibme of thefe 'tis no- 
thing to skip at once from Covent-Garden to Tern. The 
great Shakeffear is exceedingly faulty in this Refpect, in 
almoft all his Plays. 

Scene is alfo a Part or Divifion, of a Dramatick 
Poem, determined by a new Actor's entering. Plays are 
divided into Acts, and Acts lub-divided into Scenes. See 
Act. In moll of our printed Plays, a new Scene is never 
cxprefTed to begin, but when the Place is fuppoftd to 
be changed by fhifting, or drawing, the moveable Scene $ 
but this muft be efieemed as an Overfight. On our 
Siage, the Scene is, properly, the Perfons prcfent to, or 
concern'd in the Action on the Stage at fuch Time. 
Whenever, therefore, a new Actor appears, or an old 
one difappears, the Action is changed into other Hands, 
and therefore a new Scene then commences. 

'Tis one of the Laws of the Stage, That the Scenes 
fe well connetled: that is, that one fucceed another, in 
luch Manner, as that the Soene is never quite empty till 
( ta End of the Act. The Ancients did not allow of above 
Three Perfons on the Stage at the lame Time, excepting 
in the Chorus's, where the Number was not limited. The 
Moderns have but little regard to this Reflection. 

SCENIC GAMES, or Representations. Ludi Scenici, 
&nong the Ancients, were Entertainments exhibited on 
*ta Scene, or Theatres, including what we now call 
g%J, of all Kinds, with Dancing, and other Theatrical 
fe fformances. The Romans were 400. Years without any 
&emc Gaines at all. Lhy obferves, That tbey were firft 
inftituted in the Year of Rome 392, under the Confulate 
jf C. Sulpitim Posticus, and C. Licimus Stolon. But the 
Sticks have obferved a Trip here in Zivy j the Confu- 
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late of thofe Perfohs falling in the Year 389, which, 
therefore, is held the Mr a of the Introduaion of Scenic: 
Games. For at the Beginning, fome AHors were fent for 
out of Retrnria ; who, without reciting any Thing, danced! 
about to the Sound of luftruments ; lo that thus far 
was no more than a Ball, or rather what the French call 
a ISallet. At length they began to rehearfe Verle : thus, 
by degrees, growing more and more perfecf, they were 
at laft reprefented with a Jullnels, and Magnificence, be- 
yond any Thing the World ever few, See Theatre. 
The Fathers, in their Writings, cry out loudly againft 
thefe Games. 

SCENOGRAPHY, in Perfneaive, a Rcpreftntatiori 
of a Body on a peripeclive Plane; or, a Deicriptiori 
Thereof in all its Dimenfions ; iuch as it appears to the 
Eye. See Perspective. The Ichncgraphy of a Build- 
ing; CJf. reprefents the Plan, or Ground work of the 
Building. See Ichnography. The Orthcgraphy, the 
Front, or Upright, thereof. See Orthography. And 
the Scenography, the whole Building, Front, Sides, the 
Heigh th and all. The Word is formed from the Greek 
<rxim) Scene, and ypyqtti Deicriprion. 

So exhibit the Scenography of any Body. 

1°. Lay down the Balis, Ground-plot, or Plan cf the Body, 
in the perfpeaive/rfergr^jj'.according to the Method laid 
down under the Article Perspective. 2 . Upon the le- 
veral Points of the Plan raife the Perlpective Heights : 
Thus will fche Scenography of the Body be compleated,; 
excepting that a proper Shade is to be added. The Me- 
thod of railing the Heighrs is as follows. 

On any "Point given as C, (Tab. Perfpect. Fig. 1.) tf 
raife a 'PerfpeBroe Altitude, anfxerable to an Objetlive 
Altitude P Q_ On the Terreflrial Line raife a Perpendi- 
cular P O^ equal to the given objective Altitude. Frorri 
P and Q_, to any Poinr, as T, draw right Lines P T and 
Q^Ti From the given Point C draw a right Line C K, 
parallel to the Terreltrial Line D E, meeting the right 
Line O T in K. In the Point K, upon the Line K C, 
erect a Perpendicular I K. This I K is the Scencgraphio 
Altitude required. The Application of this general Me- 
thod of drawing the Scenography of a Body, is not fo 
obvious, in every Cafe, but that it may be necelTary tp 
illuftrate it a little by a few Examples, 

So exhibit the Scenography cf a Cube, viewed 
by an Angle. 

i°. As the Balis ofa Cube viewed by an Angle, Handing 
on a Geometrical Plane, is a Square viewed by an Angle j 
Draw a Square, viewed Angular wife, on the Perlpective 
Table.or Plane. 2°Raife the Side H If.Fig.2O of the Square 
perpendicularly on each Point of the Terreftnal Line \J E 5 
and to any Point, as V, of the Horizontal Line HR, 
draw the right Line'V I and V H. 3°. From the Angles 
d, b and c, draw c 1, d 2, ££?c. Parallel to the Terreflrial 
Line D E. 4 . From the Points 1 and 2, raife L i, 
and M 2. perpendicular to the fame. Laflly, Since H I 
is the Height to be railed in a, L 1 in c and b, and M 2 
in d: In a raife the Line f a perpendicular to f a ; in 
b and c, raife b g and c e perpendicular to b c 1 ; and 
Lallly, Raife <1 h, perpendicular to d 2 : And make 
a f = HI, b g = e c = L i, and h d = M. 2 : If 
then the Parts g h, e f be connected by right Lines, the 
Scenography will be eompleat. 

•So exhibit the Scenography of a BbUciu Qum- 
quangular Prilin. 

10. Since the Bale of a hollow guinquangular 'prifm. 
Handing on a Geometrical Plane, is a Pentagon, with a 
Limb or Breadth of a certain Dimenfipn ; find the Ap- 
pearance of this Pentagon on a Table, or Plane. See Per- 
spective. 2°. On any Point, as H, of the Terreflrial 
Line D E (Fig. 3.) raife a perpendicular H I, equal to 
the objective Altitude ; and to any Point, as V, of the 
Horizontal Line H R, draw the Lines H V and I V. 
3°. From the feveral Angles, a, b, d, e, c, of the Per- 
fpeaive Ichnography, both the Internal and External 
ones, -draw right Lines, as b 2, d 3, CJo. parallel to the 
Terreflrial Line ; and from the Points 1, 2, 3, raife Per- 
pendiculars to- the fame, as L i, M 2 m 2, N 3 n 3.. 
If thefe, then, be raifed in the correfppndent Points of 
the Ichnography, as in the preceding Article, the Sceno- 
graphy will be eompleat. 

So exhibit the Scenography of a Cylinder. 

»•. Since the Bafe of i Cylinder, (landing .on a Geome- 
trical Plane, is a Circle ; feek the Appearance of a Cir- 
cle. In the Points, a. b, d, f, h, g, c, c, (Fig. 4.) raife 
[ H J the 
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the apparent Altitudes, as in the preceding Articles. If 
now their upper Lines be connected by curve Lines, as in 
the Bafe, a, b, d, f, c, h, e, c, the Stenography of the Cir- 
cle will be compleat. 

'Tis evident that thofe Lines are to be omitted, both in 
the Plan and in the Elevation, which are not expofed to 
the Eye ; though they are not to be disregarded, from the 
Beginning, as being neceflary for the finding of other 
Lines. E. gr t In the Scemgraphy of the Cube, viewed 
Angle wife, the Lines b d and d c, (Fig. 2.) in the Bafe, 
and the d h in the Elevation, are hid from the Eye, and 
are therefore omitted in the Defcription. But fince the 
Point h is not to be found unlels the Point d be had in 
the Ichwgraphy ; nor the Lines g h and d e be drawn 
without the Height d h; the Appearance of the Point d 
is as necefTary to be determined in the Operation, as the 
Height hd. 



right Lines P V and O V. 5 . Then, from n, j, I, trf 
raile Perpendiculars, the Middle ones whereof are cm by 
the right Line O V in o, and the Extremes, by the right 
Line V P in p. Thus will the Door be delineated, with 
its Pofts. If the Door were to have been exhibited in the 
Wall EF GH, the Method were nearly the fame. For, 
i°. Upon the Terreltrial Line, fet off the Diftance of the 
Door from the Angle, and thence alio the Breadth of 
the Door R T. 2 . From R and T, draw right Lines 
to the Principal Point V, to have the Breadth r t in 
the perfpeftive Plan. 3 °. -.From r and t, raife indefinite 
Perpendiculars to F H. 4 . From A to O, let off the 
true Height A O. Laftly, From O, to the principal Point 
V, draw the right Line O V, inter feeling E F in Z, 
and make r r and t t equal to T Z. Thus is the 
Door r r, 1 1 3 drawn, and the Potts are eafily added, as 
before. 



To exhibit the Scenooraphy of a ^Pyramid, Jland- To exhibit the 
ing on its Safe. 



ScENOGRAPHY of WIDOWS in 

a Wall. 



Suppofe, e, gr. it were required to delineate a Qua- 
drangular Pyramid, viewed by an Angle : i°. Since the 
Bale of fuch Pyramid is a Square feen by an Angle, draw 
iuch a Square. a . To find the Vertex of the Pyramid, 
i. e. a Perpendicular let fall from the Vertex to the Bafe, 
draw Diagonals mutually interfering each other in e 
{Fig. 5.) 3°- ^n an y P°J nt » as H, of the Terreftrial Line 
D E, raife the Altitude of the Pyramid HI; and drawing 
the right Lines H V, and I V to each Point of the Horizon- 
tal Line H R ; produce the Diagonal a b, till it meet the 
Line V H in h. Laftly, From h draw h i parallel to 
H I, This being railed on the Point e, will give the Ver- 
tex of the Pyramid c d; confequently, the Lines d k, 

k a, and k b, will be determined at the fame Time. 

After the like Manner is the Stenography of a Cone de- 
lineated. 

To exhibit the S c e. n o g a a p it y of a Trun- 
cated ^Pyramid. 

Suppofe the Truncated, Pyramid Quadrangular; i°, then, 
If from the feveral Angles of the upper Bale be conceived 
Perpendiculars let fall to the lower Bale, we .mall have 
a Pentagon, with another inferibed therein, whole Sides 
are parallel to thofe of the former. This coincides with 
a Pentagon, furnilfied with a Rim or Breadth, ££?c, and may 
therefore be delineated in the fame manner.—- 2 . Railing 
the Altitude of the Truncated Pyramid (IH, Fig. 6.) deter- 
mine the Scenographic Altitudes, to be railed in the Points 
a b, c, d. If now the Points f, g, h, i, k, be connected 
by right Lines, and the Lines, 1 k, f m, g n, h 0, be 

drawn, the Scemgraphy will be compleat. By drawing 

two concentric Circles in a Geometrical Plan, and doing 
every Thing elle, as in this Problem, the Scenography ot 
a Truncated Pyramid will be drawn. 

To exhibit the Scenography of Walls , Columns, ckc. 

or to raife them on the ^Pavement. 

lo. Suppofe a Pavement A F H I (Fig. 7.) repre- 
f en ted in a Plan, together with the Bales of the Co- 
lumns, fi?c, if there be any. 2 . Upon the Terreflrial 
Line fet off the Thicknefs of the Wall B A and 1, 3. 
3 . Upon A and B, as alfo upon 3 and 1, raile Perpendi- 
culars A D and B C T as alfo 3, 6, and 1, 7. 4 . Connect 
the Points D and 6 with the Principal Point V, by the 
right Lines D V and 6 V. j°. Upon I and H raife 
Perpendiculars H G and E F. Thus will all the Walls 
be delineated. Now to raife the Pillars, gefc, there 
needs nothing but, from their feveral Bales (whether 
Square, or Circular) projected on the Peifpeftive Plan, 
to raife indefinite Perpendiculars; and on the Fundamen- 
tal Line, where interfered by the Radius Fa palling 
through the Bafe, raife the true Altitude A D: for D V, 
being drawn as before, the Sce?iographical Altitudes will 
be determined. 

To exhibit the Scenography of a 1)cot in R 

Building. 

Suppofe a Door required to be delineated in a Wall 
DE FA (Fig.7.) i°. Upon the Fundamental Line fet off 
its Diftance A N from the Angle A, together with the 
Breadths of the Pofts N I and L M, and the Breadth of 
the Gate itfelf L I. 2 . To the Point of Diftance K, from 
the leveral Points N, I, L, M, draw right Lines K N, 
K I, K L, KM, which will determine the Breadth of 
the Door 1 i, and the Breadths of the Tofts c n and 
m 1. 3 . From A to O, fet off the Height of the Gate 
A O, and from A to P, the Height of the Pofts A P, 
4 . Joya O and P with the Principal Point,, by the 



When you .know how to repreTent Doors, you'll find 
no Difficulty in adding Windows ; all that is here further 
required, being to fet off the Height of the Window 
from the Bottom of the Ground. The Whole Opera- 
tion is as follows. i Q . From 1 to 2, let of the Thick- 
nefs of the Wall at the Window ; from 3 to 4, its Di- 
ftance from the Angle 3 ; and from 4 to 5 its Breadth. 
2°. From 4 and 5, to the Point of Diftance L, draw the 
right Lines E 5 and L 4, which will give the Per- 
spective Breadth 10, 9 of the Window. 3 . From iq 
and 9 raife Lines perpendicular to the Pavement; i. e. 
draw the parallel Lines 6, 3. 4°. t From 3 to n fet oft" 
the Diftance of the Window from the Pavement 3, n; 
and, from 11 to 12, its Height m, 12. Laftly, From 
11 and 12, to rhe principal Point V, draw Lines Vij 
and V 12; which interfering the Perpendiculars 10, 
13, and 9, 14, in 13 and 14, as alio in 15 and 16, wilt 
exhibit the Appearance of the Window. 

From thele Examples, which are all no more than 
Applications of the firft grand general Rule, it will be 
ealily perceived what Method to take to delineate any 
other Thing, and at any Height from the Pavement. 

A Mechanical Method of exhibiting the Scenography 
of any Objeil ; See under the Article Designing. 

SCENOPEGlA, a Feaft among the Jews', more ufii- 
ally called, The Feafi of Tabernacles, inftituted after the 
People of Ifrael were in Poffcffion of the Land of Canaan* 
in Memory of their having dwelt under Tents in the 
Wilderneis. 'Twas held for 8 Days fucceflivcly, com- 
mencing on the Fifteenth of September. The laft Day 
was much the moft lolemn, both on Account of the Con- 
flux of Perlbns, and of the extraordinary Tokens they 
gave of their Joy. 'Tis of this Eighth Day, St. Johtt 
muft be underftood to fpeak, when he tells us, our Savi- 
our was at the Feaft of Tabernacles, on the laft and 
great Day. Wheri the Holy Scripture fays abfolutely, tloe 
Feafl, 'tis to be ufually underftood of the Sccmpegia. The 
Word is Greek, form'd of okwyi Scene, Tabernacle, Tent ; 
and wryvvyu Figo, I fix. 

SCEPTER, a Royal Staff, or Battoon, born, ; on So- 
lemn Occasions, by Kings, as a Badge of their Command 
and Authority. See Regalia. The Scepter is an En- 
fign of Royalty of greater Antiquity than the Crown. 
The Greek Tragic, and other Poets, put Scepters in the 
Hands of the moft ancient Kings they ever introduce. 
Jtiflin ob&wts, That the Scepter, in its Original, was a 
Ha(ia or Spear: He adds, That in the moft remote An- 
tiquity, Men adored the jjaftce, or Scepters, as immortal 
Gods; and, that it was upon this Account, that even, 
in his Time, they ftill furnifhed the Gods with Scep- 
ters. "Neptune's Scepter is his Trident, See Trident. 
Tarquin, the Elder, was the firft who aflumed the Scepter 
among the Romans. Le Gendre tells up, That in the 
firft Race of the French Kings, the Scepter was a Golden 
Rod, almoft always of the fame Heighth with the King 
who bore it, and crooked at one End like a Crosier. Fre- 
quently, inftead of a Scepter, they are feen on Medals 
with a Palm in their Hand. Nicod derives the 'word 
from the Greek aaojVW, which he fays, originally "g nl " 
fied a Javelin, which the antient Kings ufually bore as 
a Badge of their Authority, in regard that Inftrument 
was in very great Veneration among the Heathens. B ur » 
"in Effect, etw'&T&v does not properly fignify a Javelin, 
but as a Staff, to reft upon, from axxm\a, Innitor^ l}& a - 

Scepter, Sceptrum^ in Anatomy, one of the Six new 
Couftellations of the Southern Hemifphere, cenfiftmg °* 
1 7 Stars; one of the 4th Magnitude, g of the 5 th, and 
as manv of the £th. 

SCEPTICISM, the Doctrine and Opinions of the 
Scepticks; called alfo Tyrrhonifm, from the Name of i ts 
Author. Sec Pyrrhonism.. The Ancient Scepticifmf™' 

lifted 
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filled fa doubting of every Thing, in affirming nothing 
at all, and in keeping the Judgment in Sufpenfe on every 
Thing. Sextus Empirkus makes Scepticifm to confift in 
a Faculty of oppoiing all Appearances, of making all, even 
contrary Things, equally probable, and of proceeding 
£ril to an ssro^H, Suipenfe of Mind, and then to an intire 
Undifturbedneis or Tranquillity. Hence thefe great 
Maxims of theirs, 'Ob y.a.Khw t£7o b Ik&p'6 } 'This is no more 
than that. Ileum htya hoy©, &g. Every Reafon has fome 
Reafon againjl it ; and 'cw^ ozifa, I determine nothing. 
The proper Character then of 'Scepticifm is an £x«tT«Ai4'«, 
Neutrality, or iuch a Diipoiition of Mind as does nor, 
upon any Occafion^ incline to any thing more than the 
contrary thing. This Hefitancy of the Scepticks is well 
defcribed by Arijiocles in Eifeb. de preepar. Evan. 
All Things are equally indifferent, uncertain and unde- 
terfflinate ; neither our Senfesj nor our Opinions give lis 
eitherTruthor Falfehood : Therefore, neither the one, nor 
the other are to be credited ; but all Things to be left on 
a Level, without having any Opinion, Inclination or Motion 
of the Mind at all. 'Tis added, that the Scepticks 
carried this Suipenfe of theirs fo far, as to deny, that any 
thing is either good or evilj jult or unjuil, true or falfe ; 
or that any thing is this, more than that. See Scepticks. 

'Tis from this Acatalepfia of the Scepticks, that 
g)es Cartes feems to have borrowed his great Principle of 
doubting of all Things; as is own'd by many of his Follow- 
ers. It mull be own'd, there is fome Difference between 
the Doubting of the Scepticks, and that of the Cartefians. 
In Phy ileal Matters, J tis true, there does not feem a great 
deal of Difference ; and 2)es Cartes, in that Refpect, may, 
without much Injuftice, be deem'd a $Gej>tib.: But this 
may be faid in his Favour, That the great Socrates was fo 
far a Sceptic himfelf ; phyiical and fenfibleThings, he held, 
were all dubiousj and, at bell, butprobable. See Carte- 
sian ism. 

The Origin of Scepticifm is fomewhat obfcUre 5 Pyrrho, 
who lived under Alexander the Great; and made the lour 
of India in his Retinue* is ufually reputed the Author 5 
whence Tyrrhenians and Scepticks are ordinarily uied in- 
differently. See Pyrrhonian. It mull be own'd, 
however, that the great Dogma of the Scepticks had 
been countenanced, and even cultivated before Pyrrho 
by Democritus, Heraclhus, §§c. Sextus Empirkus fays, 
eoipreily, That all that Pyrrho did, was to improve, 
illuftrate and inforce the Dogma 5 and form the Retainers 
thereto into a Seel. ^Democritus , s Philoibphy was near 
akin to Scepticifm ; for that, upon his obferving, thatHoney 
ieemed fweet to fome, and bitter to others, he concluded, 
that 'twas neither fweet nor bitter ; and thereupon pro- 
nounced b^aa'Cj 11011 magis, which is pure Scepticifm. 
let the fame Sextus adds, That c De?mcritus was no Sceptic. 
Though Plato argue very flrenuoufly againil the Acata- 
lepfy of the Scepticks; yet 'tis certain that Dogma re- 
ceived a great Part of its Encouragement from Socrates's 
School, and 'Plato's Academy. Nay, 'twas a great Con- 
t rover iy among the Ancients, whether 'Plato himfelf were 
a Sceptic or %Jcgm a tift. Indeed Plato's decifive Way of 
fpeaking, in many cafes, feems to leave no great room for 
iuch a Doubt ; but 'tis certain, his Followers of the New 
Academy founded by Arcefilas, gave much into this Way; 
and Nihil Scitu, was held by them, a Principle, Sextus 
Empirkus obierves, That Socrates himfelf had a Tincture 
tf Scepticifm ; fome even make him the Author of it, from 
that cultomary Saying of his, I know nothing bt't this y 
that I know nothing. If this were the Origin of Scep- 
ticifm, it m'uft be owned, it was mightily improved after- 
wards, e'er Metrodorus faid, I know nothing, not even 
this, that I know nothing. The fame Sextus however 
adds, That 2Vtf/o,introducinghis Matter in his Gymnaftic 
Dialogues, difputing with theSophifts, makes him act the 
Part of a Sceptic. Some have even charged Job and 
Solomon with Scepticifm; from their propofing a great 
Number of Queftipns, without deciding any of them. 
The Philolbpher of Kiel, who has published a Differta- 
tion on Scepticifm, fetches its Origin (till higher: He 
will have the Devil the Author thereof, who made our 
firft Parents doubt of the Word of God himfelf; and 
drew them in, the firfl Profelytes to Scepticifm. 

SCEPTICKS, a Seel of Ancient Phifofophers, founded 
byPjyjy/^whofe diflinguifhingTenet was,That all Things 
are uncertain and incomprehenfible ; Contraries equally 
lr ue ; that the Mind is never to aflent to any thing 5 but 
to keep up an ablblute Hefitancy or Indifference. See 
Scepticism. 

Tlato refutes the great Principle of the Scepticks thus : 
When you fay, that all Things are incomprehenfible, do 
>'ou comprehend or conceive that they are thus incompre- 
henfible, or do you not? If you do, then Something is 
c °mprehenfible 5 if you don't, thefe is no Reafon we 
fhould believe you, fince you don't comprehend your own 
Affertion. 



The Term Sceptic, in its Original Cfreelef-Xwrltxif, 
properly fignifies Confderative, of, A Man who is ever 
weighing the Reafons on one Side and the Other, without 
ever deciding between them. 'Tis form'd from the Verb 
ftUgr/wdif, to confider, weigh, deliberate. Laertins adds, 
That the Followers of Pyrrho, had various Denomina- 
tions ; from their Mailer, they were called Tyrrhenians; 
from their Dogma Aporctici, that is Doubters, of aVopsTp, 
to doubt. From their Sufpenfion and Hefitation, Ephe&ici, 
of iTtyif to flay, to keep back ; and from their never 
getting beyond the Search of Truth, Zetetici. 

SCELOTYRBE; from £&*©-, Cms, the Leg; and 
TveC»,Tumultus,V proAr, fignifieth thole Pains in the Legs; 
that generally attend Scorbutick Habits; whence it is alfb 
frequently uied for the Scurvy itfelf, and applied to fome 
Medicines contrived againil fuch Diibrders. 

SCHAR-FENNY, Scharn-Penny \ and fometimes 
Schorn-Penyy. It appears from our old Books, that fome 
cuftomary Tenants were obliged to pen up their Cattle at 
Night in the Pound or Yard of their Lord, for the Be- 
nefit of their Dung or Sceam, as is the Saxon Word. 
And if they did not do this, they were obliged to pay a 
fmall Compenfation, which therefore was called by this 
Name of Schar-Penny. 

SCHEAT or SEA"T, in Aflronomy, a fixed Star of 
the Second Magnitude in the Juncture of the Leg, with 
the Left Shoulder otpegafus. Some call it Seat A/phorus, 
and fome Scheat Pegaji. Its Longitude, according to 
Mr. Fhmfiead, is 2?° 2' 1 3'' its Latitude 3 \o 8' 6" North. 

SCHEDULE, or Cedilla, a Scroll of Paper, or Parch- 
ment, anhex'd or appended to a Will, Leafe, Deed or 
other Infrrument, containing an Inventory of Goods, or 
fome other Matter, omitted in the Body of the Inffra- 
fnent. See Cehuea. 

SCHEMATISM. See Figure. 

SCHEME, a Model, Draught, tfc. or the Reprcfenti- 
tion of any Geometrical or Ailronomical Figure, or Pro- 
blem by Lines fenfible to the Eye : Or of the Cceleflial 
Bodies in their proper Places for any Moment. . See 
Diagram. The Word is form'd from the Greek ay%p&. 

SCHERIF. SeeCuERiF. 

SCHIRE MOTE, wasanciently'afolemn Meeting of all 
the free Tenants and Knights in any Counry, to do Fealty 
to the King, and elect an Annual Sheriff. See Sheriff. 

SCHIRRUS, in Medicine, called alfo Schirrome and 
Schirrofis, a hard, indolent Tumor, form'd gradually, in 
the ibft, glandulous Parts of the Body ; Sometimes in- 
ternal, and fometimes external. There are two Kinds of 
Schirrits's ; the one only beginning, and frequently pain- 
ful when pfefs'd by the Fingers ; the other, confirm'd and 
ferifelefs. The Schimts arifes from a thick, vifcid, pro- 
bably, gritty Matter, detained and indurated in the Pores 
and other minute Paflages of the Parts affected. There 
are fome Schirri'Ss as hard as Stones ; fome are even 
painful in their confirm'd State, and partake of the Na- 
ture of a Cancer. The Word is form'd from the Greek 
antpp©-* hardneis. 

SCHISM, a Term, which, in tjie general, fignifies©/- 
vijicn, or Separation ; but chiefly ufed in Aeaking of Se- 
parations happening through Diverfity^f Opinions among 
People of the fame Religion and Faith : Thus we fay, 
The Schifm of the Ten Tribes of Jfrael, from the Two 
Tribe's afyitda %\&&e#janiiii. See Samaritans. The 
Schifm of the Perfians from the Turks and other Mahome- 
tans. Among Ecclefiaflical Authors, the Great Schifm of the 
Weft, is that which happened in the Times of 'Clement V|L 
and Urban VI. which divided the Church for Forty or 
Fifty Years, and was at length ended by the Election of 
Martin V. at the Council of Conftans. The Romanifis 
number Thirty-four Schifms in their Church : Theybeitow 
the Name of the Englijh Schifm on the Reformation of 
Religion in that Kingdom; thofe of the Church of England 
again apply the Term Schifm to the Separation of the? 
Nonconformifts, viz. the Presbyterians and Anabaptifts, 
who are earneft for a further Reformation. Some call the 
Separation of the Protectants from the Church of Rome, 
a Paffive Schifm^ becaufe that Church cut them off fronl 
her Communion. The Word is form'd from the Greek 
<?y/<r^t, cleft, fiffure. 

SCHOENOBATES, a Name the Greeks gave to their 
Rope-dancers. The Romwis call them, punambulu 
The Schcsnobates wefe Slaves, whoie Mailers made Mo- 
ney of them, by entertaining the People with their Feats 
of Activity. Mercurialis de Arte Gymnajlica, Lib. Ill- 
gives us five Figures of Scfcosno&ates Engraven after 
ancient Stones. The Word is form'd from the Greek 
ffKo/t©-, a Rope ; and $a.ivv, I walk. 

SCHOLASTIC, fomething belonging to the Schools a 
of that is taught in the Schools. See School. 

The Title Schola(lic-us t was a long time a Title 
of Honour. At firft it was only given to fuch. as 
diftinguifhed themlelves by their Eloquence, in Declaim' 
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in", tic After Nero, 'twas alfo apply'd to trie Advocati, 
aiuf among others, to Socrates and JSufebius, the Ecclefi- 
alHcal Historians, who were Advocates at Conjfantinople. 
ConJlaTrt.Hiermenopulus alio bore it in the twelfth Century, 
with feveral others. Afterwards it became retrained to 
fuch as had the Government of the Ecclefiaftical Schools, 
eltablifhed under the firft Race of French Kings, who 
inftrufled the Clerks of each Church, firft in the Huma- 
nities, then in Theology and the Liturgy. Thele were 
alfo called Primiciers Efcolaflres and Theokgattx. If the 
Church werefituated in a City, the Scholapcus was called 
the Chancellor. Genebrand obferves, That among the 
Greeks, Scholapcus was the Name of an Office or Dignity 
anfwering to our Divine or Theologue. Indeed, he adds, 
'twas only properly applied to People of general Learning, 
and fine Parts, and who were well known to the World in 
that Charaaer. This Sr. Jmm obferves, That Serapion 
was furnamed Scholapcus, by reafon of the Delicacy of 
his Wit. Walafrid Strabo, calls the I'oet Prudentms, 
Scholaliicns ■ Fortunams was called ScMapciJJimus. 

SCHOLASTIC, or SCHOOL Divinity, is that Part 
of 'Divinity which clears and difcufTes Queftions, by 
means of Reafon, and Arguments : In which Senle, it 
Hands, in good meafure, oppofed to pofitive Divinity, 
which 'is founded on the Authority of Fathers, Councils, 
jv'c. The School Divinity, like 'Plato's School, has had 
its three feveral Ages or Periods : The Ancient, the Mean 
and the New. The Ancient began under Zaufrauk, Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, or, more properly, under Peter 
Zombard, the Mailer of the Sentences; and held about 
200 "Years ; ending under Albertus Magnus. 'Twas ftc- 
cecded by the Mean School Divinity, which lafled about 
joo Years, to the Time of T'fomas Aquinas; during 
which Time, the Peripatetic Philofophy was railed to its 
utmoft Reputation. The third Age began under Duran- 
this, who fet himfelf up againfl: 'Zhomas, the Chief of 
the mean Age. From him Peoples Wits began to be more 
and more fubtile ; and the School began to be wholly taken 
up in frivolous Queftions. They difputed, with great 
Heat, about mere Formalities ; and even raifed Phantoms 
on purpof'e to combat withal. 'Tis now fallen into the 
laft Contempt; and is fcarce regarded any where, but in 
fome of the Univerfities, where they are obliged by their 
Charters to teach it. 

SCHOLIAST, a Commentator, particularly a Perfon 
who writes Scholia, that is, Notes, GlofTes, l$c. upon 
the Ancient Greek Authors. See Scholium. 

SCHOLIUM, a Note, Annotation, or Remark oc- 
cafionally made ' on fome PafTage, Proposition,, (gc. 'Tis 
much uftd in Geometry, and other Parts of Mathema- 
ticks • where, after demonftrating a Proposition, 'tis fre- 
nuent'to point out where it might be done fome otherWay; 
give fome Advice, or Precaution to prevent Miftakes ; or 
add Ibme particular Ufe or Application thereof. Wolfius 
has given us abundance of curious and uleful Arts and 
Methods, a good part of the Modern Philofophy, the 
Defcription of Mathematical Inftruments, (go. all by 
way of Scholia, to the refpective Propofitions in his 
Elementa Mathefeos. The Word in the Original Greek, 
jrvoAiof, Signifies the fame Thing. 

SCHOOL, a publick Place, wherein the Languages, 
Humanities or other Sciences are taught. Thus we fay, 
a Grammar School, the School of Medicine, of Natutal 
Philofophy, t$c. The Word is alfo ufed for a whole Fa- 
culty, Univerfity, or Sect : as, Plato's School : The School 
of Epicurus, the School of Paris, &: The School of 
the fiberiai has been famous among the Ancient Jews ; 
and 'tis to this we owe the Maffora and Majjoretes. See 
Massoretss. The Word is form'd from the Latin, 
Schola, which Du Cange derives from Schola, which Signi- 
fies Difiiplttie and CorrelJion ; and adds, That it was 
anciently, in the general, ufed for all Places, where feve- 
ral Perfbns met, either to ftudy, to converle, or do any 
other Matter. Accordingly.there were the Scheie Palatine, 
being the feveral Potts wherein the Emperor's Guards 
were placed ; the Schola Scutariorum, Schola Gentilium, 
Jfjc. At length the Term pafTed 1 to Civil Magiftrates ; 
and accordingly in the Code, we meet with Schola Char- 
tulariorum, Agentium, &c. and even to Ecdefiafticks, 
as, Schola Cantorum, Saceriotum, &c. 

School, in Painting, is aTerm ufed to diftinguifh the 
different Manners of Places, and Perfbns : As, the Roman 
School, the Venetian School, the Flemip School, &c. Ra- 
phael's School, Titian's School, da Vinci's School, &c. mean- 
ing their Difciples, Pupils, i?c. See Painting. 

School of Athens, in Painting, is a celebrated Piece of 
Raphael, now in the Vatican. It contains a great Number 
of Figures, reprefenting Philofophers, Mathematicians, and 
other Perfons, engaged in the Arts and the Sciences. Se- 
veral Authors have wrote of this Painting, and given 
different Explications thereof. Vafari will have it to be, 
The Agreement of Philofophy, and Aftronomy, with The- 



ology. The Engravers, by the Infcription they add at 
the Bottom of the Print thereof, Shew, That they take it 
for a Painting of St. Paul preaching at Athens. An 
Augupn of Venice, takes the Philofopher'who is wri- 
ting, for a St. Mark ; and he at his Knees, for the Angel 
Gabriel. M. de Piles rejects all thele Explications of the 
School of Athens, and efpecially the laft : His Opinion 
is, That 'tis nothing more than the mere Image or Re. 
presentation of Philofophy, which Raphael here defigns 
under all the Philofophers he has painted. In Behalf of 
the Venetian Engravers it may be laid, that they do not 
ptetend to explain the Painting, but have only copied 
fuch of the Figures as they thought proper to reprefent 
St. Mark, St. Gabriel, {$c. 

SCHOOL PHILOSOPHY, Theology, &c. See 
Scholastic. 

SCHOONBIAH, a Sect among the MufTuImans. The 
diftinguifhing Tenet of thole of this Sect is, That the 
Sunmtes are not a whit preferable to the Schaia or Ra- 
fadhites, i. e. the Orthodox to the Heteredox ; but that 
both the one and the other are equally good MufTuImans. 
The Schoonbiah, therefore, Should be properly the Zati- 
tudinarians of Muffulmanifin. Yet are not they regard- 
ed by either Party, as much better than Gentiles or 
Heathens, as their Name imports. There are abundance 
among the MufTuImans, who give into this Sect, only 
Secretly ; Mabometifm, like all other falfe Religions, 
being an avowed Enemy to Toleration. 

SCIATIC A,in Medicine.the Gout intheHip. See Gout. 

SCIENCE, in Philofophy, a clear and certain Know- 
ledge of any Thing, founded on fclS-evidcnt Principles, 
or Demonftration. See Knowledge. In this Senle, 
Dottbting is oppos'd to Science; and Opinion is the 
middle between the Two. SeeOriNioN. TheScepticks 
profefs to deny, that we have any fitch thing as Science; 
that is, any clear, cerrain Notices of any thing, capable of 
producing ablblute Conviction. See Scepticism. The 
Word is form'd of the Z.atin, Scire, to know. 

Divines fuppofe three Kinds of Science in God: The 
firft, Science of mere Knowledge, whereby God knows 
himfelf, and all Things poffiblc. The fecond, a Science 
of Vilion, whereby he knows all Things he has refblved 
to do, or to permit, in the fame Order wherein he has re- 
folved to do, and to permit them.The third an intermediate 
Science, whereby he knows what Angels and Men will do, 
in certain Cafes and certain Circumstances, if he refolve 
to bring them about. 'Tis greatly difputed among the 
School Divines, whether or no there be fuch an intetme- 
diate Science in God ; the Realbn why fome call it in 
question is, becaufe it does not confift well with their 
particular Schemes. 

Science, is particularly ufed for a form'd Syftem of 
any Branch of Knowledge ; comprehending the Doctrine, 
Reafon and Theory, of the Thing, wirhout any imme- 
diate Application thereof to any Ufes or Offices of Life; 
in which Senfe, the Word is ufed in Oppofition to Art. 
Indeed, the precife Notion of an Art and Science, and 
their juft, adequate Distinction, are not yet well fixed. 
See the Preface to this Work. 

As to the Number and Division of the Sciences, Mr. 
Zock fixes them thus : All that can fall within the Com- 
pafs of human Underftanding, is, Firft, Either the Nature 
of Things, their Relations, and their Manner of Opera- 
tion : or, Secondly, That which Man himfelf ought to do 
as a voluntary and rational Agent, for the Attainment of 
any End, efpecially Happinefs ; or, Thirdly, the Ways 
and Means, whereby the Knowledge of both of thele are 
attained and communicated; Whereupon, <&/???££, may be 
properly divided into thele Three Sorts. Firft, the Know- 
ledge of Things, their Conftitutions, Properties and 
Operations, whether material or immaterial : This, in a 
little more inlarged Senfe of the Word, may be called 
<bumr.i, or Neural Philofophy. The End of this is bare 
Speculative Truth, and whatlbever can afford the Mind 
of Man any fuch, falls under this Branch ; whether it 
be God himfelf, Angels, Spirits, Bodies, or any of their 
Affections, as Number, Figure, g?c. Secondly, UgpaA 
the Skill of right applying our own Powers and Acfions 
for the Attainment of Things good and ufeful. The mofl 
considerable under this Head, is Ethicks, which is the 
Seeking out thole Rules and Meafures of Human Actions, 
which lead to Happinefs, and the Means to pracfife them. 
TheEnd of this is not bare Speculation ; but Right, and a 
Conduct liiitablefhereto. Thirdly, Sirue/TOXii, or the Do- 
ctrine of Signs: The rnoft ufual being Words; it > s 
aptly enough termed Zogick ■■ The Bufinefs whereof is 
to confider the Nature of Signs, which the Mind makes 
ufe of for the underftanding of Things, or conveying its 
Knowledge to others. Things are reprefented to the Mind 
by Ideas; and Mens Ideas are communicated to one ano- 
ther by articulate Sounds or Words. The Confideration 
then of Ideas or Words as the great Inftruments of 

Know- 
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Knowledge, makes no defpicable Part of their Contempla- 
tion, who wou'd take a View of Human Knowledge in 
the whole Extent of it. This feems the firft, and moft 
general, as well as natural Divifion of the Objects of our 
Undemanding. For a Man can employ his Thoughts 
about nothing, but either the Contemplation of Things 
themfelves for theDifcovery of Truth ; or about theThings 
in his own Power, which are his Actions, for the Attain- 
ment of his own Ends ; or the Signs the Mind makes ufe 
f both in the one and the other, and the right ordering 
of them, for its clearer Information. All which Three, 
5,/s. things, as they are in themfelves knowable ; AQions, 
as they depend on us in order to Happinels, and the right 
ufe of Signs, in order to Knowledge, being tottl Calo, 
different, they teem to be the Three great Provinces of 
the Intellectual World, wholly feparate and diflinil one 
from another. 

SCIENTIFIC, fotnething relating to the pure, fubli- 
nier Sciences ; or, that abounds in Science or Knowledge. 
A Work, a Method, ££fc- is faid to be Scientifical, when 
'tis founded on the pure Reaibn of Things, !$c. con- 
ducted wholly on Principles thereof. In which Senfe, the 
Word Hands oppoled to Narrative, Arbitrary, Opiniou- 
citive, &c. 

SCILLA, or Squill, i Medicinal Plant, of the Onion- 
kind, but very large; chiefly brought from Spain : Ufed 
only' in Infufion, and that generally in Vinegar, which 
it renders Emetic. There are two Kinds, Male and 
Female ; the Male are whitifh, and the Female reddifh. 
Their Infufion, when boiled into the Confiilence of a 
Syrup, with Honey, called Oximel Sylliti'cum in the 
Shops, retains the lame Properties. They wonder- 
fully deterge and fcour off the vifcid Adhefions in the 
Bowels* and gently irritate the Stomach to Ejection. 
They are alfo, as all of the Onion Kind are, very Diure- 
tick and therefore in great Efteem,with ibme, in Dropfies : 
For' if their Infufion be mixed with Cinnamon- Water, 
they will leldom vomit, but work downwards, and very 
forcibly, by Urine : In Afthmas, and all Obstructions, 
or Infractions of the Lungs, which are to be removed by 
Deterfives and Expectoration, there is fcarce any thing 
more effectual. They are alio efteemed Jlex-ipharmicks, 
and upon that Account have a Place in the Theriaca 
Jndromachi. 

SCIOGRAPHY, the Profile, or Section of a Building, 
tofhew the Infide tiiereof. SeeSECTioN and Profile. 
Sciocraphy, in Aftronomy, S?c. is a Term ibme 
Authors ufe for the Att of finding the Hour of the Day 
or Night, by the Shadow of the Sun, Moon, Stars, l$c. 
See DiAt. , . , < . . 

SCIOMANTI A, or Sciomamy, a kind of Divination, 
othetwife called 'Pfychomancy. Sciotnancy, among the 
Ancients, was the Art of railing and calling up the 
Manes or Souls of deceafed Perfons; to inftruct them in 
Things to come. The Witch who conjured up the Soul 
of Samuel; to foretel Saul the Event of the Battle he 
was about to give, did it by Sciomamy. The Word is 
fonn'd from the Greek, nia., Shadow, ufed metaphorically 
for the Sail, and (ui.rriin, Divination. See Divination. 
SCIOPTRICK, a Sphere or Globe of Wood, with a 
circular Hole or Perforation wherein a Lens is placed : 'Tis 
fo fitted, that, like the Eye of an Animal, it may be turn'd 
round every Way ; to be ufed in nuking Experiments of 
the darken'd Room. See Camera Obscura. 

SCIRE-FACIAS, is a judicial Writ, moft commonly 
to call a Man to ftiew Caufe to the Court whence it 
iffiies, why Execution of a Judgment paffed, Ihould not 
be made out. This Writ is not granted, until a Year 
and a Day be elapfed atter a Judgment given : Scire- 
fuias, upon a Fine, lies not but within the fame Time 
after the Fine levied, otherwife it is the fame with the 
Writ of Habere facias [eifinam. 

SCLAVONIC, the Language of the Sclavi; ah An- 
cient People of Scytbia Europtca ; who, about the Year 
Si8, quitting their native Country, ravaged Greece, and 
eftabhlhed the Kingdoms of 'Poland and Moravia, and at 
'aft fettled in Illyria ; which thence took the Name of 
Sdawnia. But the Modern Sclavonia is much narrower, 
being only a Province in Hungary. The Sclavonic is held, 
after the Arabic, the moft extenfive Language in the 
World : 'Tis fpoke from the Adriatic to the North Sea, 
a "d from the Cafpiau to Saxony, by a great Variety of 
People, alt, the Defcendants of the Ancient Sclavi, viz. 
*= toles, Muftovites, Bulgarians, Carimhians, Bohe- 
mians, Hungarians, 'Pruffmis, SnaiianS, S?c. each of 
whoin, however, have their particular Dialect ; only the 
Sclavonic is the common Mother of their feveral Lan- 
S°ages, viz. the <Polip, Ruffian, Hungarian, (gc. By a 
Latin Chronicle of the Sclavi, compofed by Helmold, a 
Ftieft ofSuda. and Arnbiil Abbot of Ltibec, and corrected 
Py M. leibnitz, it appear^ That the Sclavi anciently 
'"habited the CoaftS of the Baltic-Sea, and' were divided 



into Eaftem and IVeftern : In the latter whereof, were the 
Ruffians, Voles, -Bohemians, igc. And in the former, 
the Vandals. (Dorn. Maur. Orbini Raufer, Abbot of the 
Order of Malta, in an Italian Hiftory of the Sclavi, iri- 
titled, IlRfgno de gli Slavi, printed in 1601, will have 
them to be originally of Finland in Scandinavia. La'-tr. 
Triverc, a Dalmatian, in an exprefs Dilcourfe on the 
Origin of the Sclavi, maintains them to be originally of 
Thraaa, and the fame with the T'bracians, the Pofterity 
oflhiras, Seventh Son oS Japbet. Theed. 'Polycarpo'mtz, 
in a Greek, Latin and Sclavonic Dictionary, printed at 
Mfiow in 1704, obferves, That the Word Sclava, whence 
Sclavonic is form'd, fignifiesin their Language, Glen'. 

SCLEROPHTHALMIA, a kind of Ophthalmia.' 
wherein the Eye is dry, hard, red and painful ; and the 
Eyebrows likewife ; fo as not to be opened after Sleep, 
without great Pain, by reaibn of their exceffise Drynefs.. 
See Ophthalmia. 

SCLEROTICA, in Anatomy, £f?c. one of the common 
Membranes of the Eye, fituate between the Adnata and 
the Uvea: 'Tis very firm and opaque behind ; but tranfpa- 
rcnt before. In Striftnefs, 'tis only the hind-part is call'd 
Sclerotica; the fore-part being properly called the Cornea; 
See Cornea. The Sclerotica is a Segment of a larger 
Spha:roid than the Cornea. See Eye. The Word is 
form'd from the Greek nMfi t , hard. 

SCLEROTICKS, Medicines, proper to harden and 
confofidate the Flefh, f£c. of Parts they are applied to. 
Such are Purflain, Jubarb or Houic-leek, Pfyllium, Morel 
or Garden -night-fhade, (£c. 

SCOLDING: The Punifhment allotted by our Laws 
for Scolding Women, is, To be fet in a Trebuchet, com- 
monly called a decking Stool (probably from the French 
Coqmne, guean, and the German Stull, Chair) plated 
over i'ome deep Water, into which they are to be let 
down; and plunged thrice, under Water, to cool their 
Heat and Cooler. 

SCOLOPOMACHAIRION, in Chirargery, a Kind of 
Scalpel, thus called, by the Greeks, from its refemblirig a 
Woodcock's Bill. Its Ufe is to open, and dilate, narrow 
Wounds of the Breaft, Abfceffes, &c. dquapendtnte re- 
commends it for Tapping in Dropfies. Tis ufually fur- 
niflied with a little Butron at the Point, that it may be 
ufed to open Wounds of the Breaft, without Danger of 
wounding the Lungs. 

SCONCES are linall Forts, built for Defence of fbmc 
Pafs, River, or other Place: Sometimes they are made 
regular of four, five, or fix Battions ; others of fmallei 
Dimenfions, fit for Paffes, or Rivers, and likewife for 
the Field : Such are (1.) Triangles with half Baftiohs ; 
which may be all of equal Sides, or they may be fotne- 
thing unequal. However it be, divide the Sides of the 
Triangle into three equal Parts, one of thefe three Parts 
will fet off the Capitals and the Gorges ; and the Flanks, 
being at Right Angles with the Sides, make half of the 
Gorge. (2) Square, with half Baftiohs; whofe Sides' may 
be betwixt 100 and 200 Feet, and let one Third of the 
Side fet off the Capital and the Gorges, but the Flank 
(which raife at Right Angles to the Side) muft be but oni 
half of the Gorge or Capital, that is on the Sixth Part 
of the Side of the Square. (3.) Square with half Batti- 
ons and Long. (4.) Lon" Squares. (5.) Star Redoubt of 
four Points. (4.) Star Redoubt of five or fix Points. 
(7.) Plain Redoubts, which are. either fma'll or great. 
The fmall are fit for Court of Guards in the Trenches, 
and may be a Square of 20 Feet to 30. The middle 
Sorts of Redoubts may have their Sides from 30 to ,50 
Feet ; the great ones front (o to 8n Feet Square. The 
Profiles (that is the Thicknels and Height of the Breaft- 
works) to be fet on thefe feveral Works, and the Ditches,' 
are alterable, and uncerrain ; for fometimes they are 
ufed in Approaches, and then the Widenefs of the Breaft- 
work, at the Bottom, may be 7 or 8 Feet, inward Height 
6, and outward 5 Foot ; the Ditch may be 8 or 10 
Feet, and fometimes J2 ; and for the Slopes, to be 
wrought according to the Nature of the Earth, they 
may fometimes be made 14 or 26 Feet wide at the Bot- 
tom, and the Height of 7,8. or 9 Feet, and to have z 
or 3 Afcents to faife to the Parapet; the Ditch may be 
16 or 24 Feet wide, and 5 or 6 deep ; and fometimes 
they may come near the fmalleft fbrr of Ramparts, and 
have a Breaft-work Cannon Proof, with a Ditch of 50 or 
60 Feet wide, and are thus made to fet upon Paffes or 
Rivers to endure. See Redoubt. 

SCOPER-HOLES in a Ship, are Holes made through 
the Sides clofe to the Deck, to carry off the Watet 
that comes from the Pump, or any other Way. Thefe 
Holes in the Covert Deck, have round Leathers nailed 
over them, to keep the Sea W ater f rom c °ming up into' 
the Ship, which are called Scoper-Leathers ; and the 
fh.ort Nails, with broad Heads, which fatten thefe Lea- 
thers" down, are callecl Scoper Nails'. , . 

|lj SCOR- 
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SCORBUTUS, Scurvy^ in Medicine, a Difeafe very 
frequent in the Northern Countries, particularly in fenny^ 
wet, humid Places, open to the North, £$c. 'Tis ac- 
companied with a. great Variety of Symptoms attacking 
the feveral Parts of the Body all at once. Hence Willis 
lays, 'tis not any particular Difeafe, but a Legion of Dif- 
eafes. The moft uliial are Bleeding, Coughing, Vomiting, 
Difficulty of Breathing, Loofeneis, a Relaxation of the 
Parts, Swetting, a fcetid Smell of the Gums, a falling of 
the Teeth, ftinking Breath, reddifh or yellow livid Spots, 
Fains of the Arms and Legs, Wearinefs, Paintings, 
Head-ach, £#:. Some diftinguifh it into Hot and Cold; 
but there is little Foundation for fuch a Distinction, as 
the Caufe is the lame in all, viz. according to 'Barbette 
and2tec&?r, a too thick Pituitous Lymph \ whence various 
Symptoms in various Temperaments. Charkton obferves, 
That it arifes chiefly from fliarp, faline Particles, taken 
in by Infpiration, from Salt and corrupted Meats eaten, 
from bad Waters drank, from Naftinefs, deep Chagrins, 
£S?c. He adds, That 'tis contagious. Dr. guincy will 
have it to confift in fuch a Constitution, wherein the 
Blood is unequally Fluid. And hence he obferves, 'tis 
beil remedied by Stimuli, Exerdfe, and fuch means as 
promote Sanguification : 'Tis now become £6 frequent, 
that there is lcarce any Difeafe appears, but 'tis judged 
to partake of the Scorbutus. The Cure is very difficult ; 
and when the Difeafe is rooted, next to impoflible, It 
fometimes goes off in a Flux by Stool, fometimes by the 
Haemorrhoids, and fometimes by Urine 5 but more often 
degenerates into a Dropfy, Atrophy, Apoplexy, Epilepfy 
or Convulsions. A very exact Diet is held of more Effect 
than the befl Medicines ; without this, it becomes incu- 
rable. Bleeding does not avail; Strong Purgatives are 
hurtful : So is Sugar, and all fugar'd Things, Mercurius 
%)ukis ufed internally, So as not to Salivate, but only 
tzifc a Sweating, is found excellent. 2)ol<etts undertakes 
to cure any Scorbutus in Twelve Days time, by the Ufe 
of this alone ; only the Patient to drink nothing all that 
Time, but a proper Decoction, and to abstain from Acids, 
and Hog's Flefh. Charhton recommends a continued Ufe 
of Milk, particularly Milk Emulfions of Sweet Almonds, 
Decoctions of China, Broths and other Anti-acids and 
Analepticfcs. Etmidler makes the Bafis of the Cure of 
the Scorbutus and Hypochondriacal Difeafes the fame, 
£t£& copious Vomiting. Strong Catharticks, he obferves, 
arc prejudicial j but gentle ones good ; for the Body is 
to be ftiJl kept open. He adds, That Vinegar is hurtful, 
atid yet the Acid Juices of Fruits and Vegetables, whole- 
fbme. Accordingly the Ufe of Lemon Juice is much 
recommended by Lifter. Milk, and all milky Things, 
while the Stomach is yet able to digeft, are excellent. 
So are Martials. Etmuller, inftead of Mercurials, re- 
commends Antimonials. Thus much in the general; for 
the particular Symptoms, particular Medicines adapted 
thereto, are to be ufed; only mixing Antifcorbuticks 
with them all. 

The chief fimple Antifcorbuticks are, Horfe-radifh, 
fbwre Sorrel, Butter-bur, Scorzonera, Saw-thiStle, Zedo. 
ary, Polypody, Elecampane, Guiacum, Saffafras. MuStard- 
Seed, Nafturtium Aquaticum, Tri folium Paludofum, 
Oranges, Lemons, juniper- Berries, Cream of Tartar, 
Tartartum Vitrtolum, t£c. 

SCORE, in Mufick, "Partition^ or the Original 
Draught of the whole Composition, wherein the feveral 
JParts, gwsi, Treble, Second Treble, Bafe, £$c. are di- 
stinctly fared and marked. See Partition. 

SCORPIO, in Aftronomy, the Eighth Sign of the 
Zodiac. See Sign. 

The Stars in Scorpio, in c Ptolomy > $ Catalogue are 20; 
in shat of Tycfo 10 ; in that of Mr. Flamftead 49 : The 
Longitude, Latitudes, Magnitudes, %$c. whereof, are as 
follow ; 

Stars in the Constellation Scorpio. 
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SCORPION, an ancient, military Engine, ufed chiefly 
in the Defence of Walls, £f?c. called alfo Scorpio. Mar- 
cellimts describes the Scorpio^ as confifting of two Beams 
bound together by Ropes. From the Middle of the Two 
rofe a Third Beam; lb difpofed, as ro be pull'd up and 
let down at Pleafure ; and on the Top of this, were failen'd 
Iron Hooks, where was hung a Sling, either of Iron or 
Hemp. Under the Third Beam lay a Piece of Hair- 
cloth full of Chaff, tied with Cords. To ufe the Engine, 
a round Stone was put into the Sling, and Four Perions 
on each Side, Ioofening the Beams bound by the Ropes, 
drew back the erect Beam to the Hook : When, the En- 
gineer ftanding on an Eminence, giving a Stroke with a 
Hammer on the Cord to which the Beam was faitned 
with its Hook, fet it at liberty; fo that hitting again the 
foft Hair-cloth, it ftruck out the Stone with a valt Force, 
It had its Name Scorpio, becaufe when the long Beam or 
Tillar was erected, it had a Ihatp Top, in manner of a 
Sting. The more modern Times have given it the Name 
OiMgar, Wild Afs ; becaufe that Animal, when hunted, 
flings back Stones. 

SCORIA, the Recrement or Drofs of any Metal, re- 
maining after melting, or refining the fame. The Scoria 
of Iron, is the Scum taken from that Metal in Forges 
where 'tis melted. See Scum. Scoria of Iron , is alfo 
the fulphurous Part of the Iron ; which uniting with- the 
fulphurous Part of the Charcoal, makes together, thofe 
porous Maries, refembling Spunges, frequently feen in 
the Smiths Forges. 

SCOT or Scoth, from the Saxon Sceas, a Part or Portion; 
is a certain Cuftora or common Tallage, according to Ra(lal % 
made to the Ul'e of the Sheriff or his Bailiffs ; but now 
fignifies a cuflomary Contribution laid upon all Subjects,, 
according to their Ability ; for whoever are aflefTed to 
any Contribution, are gent-rally faid to pay Scot and Lot. 

SCOTIA, in Architecture, a Semicircular Cavity or 
Channel between the Tores, in the Bafts of Columns. 
See Base. The Scotia has an Effect juft oppofite to 
that of the Quarter- round. Our Workmen frequently 
call it the Cafement. The Scotia is a concave, dark 
Moulding ; whence its Name, viz. from Xxot©% Obfeu- 
rity, Darhiefs. 'Tis alfo called Trochilus, partly from 
its Form. In the Corinthian Bafe, there are Two Scotia^ 
the upper whereof is the fmaller. According to Fffi- 
bien y the Cavetto is a fourth Part of the Scotia. See 
Cavetto. 

SCOT1STS, a Sect of School Divines and Philofo- 
phers, thus called from their Founder, J. Duns Scotus, 
an Trip Cordelier; who maintained the immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin ; or, that fhe was born without 
Original Sin ; in Oppofition to Thomas Aquinas and thfl 
*£homip. See Thomist. As- to Fhilofophy, the See- 
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t l/fS were, like the Thomifts, Peripateticks ; only di- 
flinguifll'd by this, That in each Being, as many different 
Qualities as it had, fo many different Formalities did 
they diftinguiih ; all diflincl from the Body itfelf ; and 
making, as it were, fb many different Entities : Only 
thole Metaphyfical, and, as it were, fuperadded to the 
Being. See Peripateticks. 

SCOTOMY, in Medicine, a Dizzincfs, or Swimming 
in the Head, wherein the Animal Spirits are fb whirl'd 
about, that external Objects ieem to turn round. See 
Vertioo. 

SCRATCHES, among Farriers, a Diftemper incident 
to Horfes, confiding of dry Scabs, Chops or Rifts; that 
breed between the Heel and the pattern Joint. There 
are various kinds of Scratches, diitinguifh'd by various 
jjames, as Crefances, Rats-Tails, Mules, Kibes, tains, 
Sec. which are all ft many Species of Scratches-, Engender'd 
from fome dry Humour falling on the Legs, or trom the 
Fumes of his own Dung lying under his Heels, or near 
them ; or for Want of rubbing his Heels, efpeciatiy after a 
Journey, from over hard-riding; S?c. It begins firfl; with 
dry Scabs in the pattern Joint, in feveral Forms. 'Tis 
known by the flaring, dividing and curling of the Hair 
On the Spot. 

SCRATCH-WORK, in Italian, Sgrafiti, was a Way 
of Painting in Frefco, by preparing a black Ground, on 
which was laid a white Plaifter ; which White being 
taken off with an Iron Bodkin, the Black appear'd through 
the Holes, and ferv'd for Shadows : This kind of Work is 
lading ; but being very rough, is unpleafant to the Sight. 

SCREW, Cochlea; in Mechanicks, one of the Five 
mechanical Powers : Chiefly ufed in preffing or fqueez- 
ing Bodies clofe, though fbmetiirtes alio in railing Weights. 
The Screw is a right Cylinder, as A B, (Tab. Mechanicks 
Fig.l I.) furrow'd Spiral wife., 'Tis generated by the equa- 
ble Motion of a right Line F G, around the Surface of a 
Cylinder ; while, at the fame Time, the Point I, defcends 
equably from F towards G. If the furrow'd Surface be 
convex, the Screw is faid to be Male; if concave, 'tis 
female. Where Motion is to be generated, the Male and 
Female Screw are always joined} that is, whenever the 
Screw is to be ufed, as a fimple Engine; or mechanical 
Power. When joyned with an Axis in 'Perirrochio, there is 
no Occafion for a Female \ but in that Cafe, it becomes 
part of a compound Engine. 

Dciirine of the Screw. 

1° If, as the Compafs defcribed by the Power in one 
Turn of the Screw, is to the Interval or Diflance between 
any two immediate Threads or fpiral Windings, as B I 
(meafiired according to the Length of the Screw) fo is 
the Weight or Refiflance to the Power ; then the Power 
and the Refinance will be equivalent one to the other, 
and, confequently, the Power being a little increafed, will 
move the Refiflance. 

For 'tis evident, that in one Turn of the Screw, the 
Weight is fo much lifted up, or the Refiflance fo much 
removed, or the Thing to be prefs'd, is fqueezed fo much 
dofer together, as is the Diflance between two immediate 
Spirals; and in the fame Time, theVowcr to be moved 
is fb much, as is the Compafs, defcrib'd by the faid Power 
in one Turn of the Screw. Wherefore the Velocity of 
the Weight (or whatfoever anlwcrs thereto) will be to 
the Velocity of the Power, as is the laid Diflance between 
the Spirals to the Compafs defcribed by the Power, in 
one Revolution or turning round of the Screw ; So that 
jjJJ gaining in Power, is here recompenfed by the Lofs in 
Time. 

1° As the Diflance between two Threads, B F, is 
«fi ; the Power required to overcome the faid Refiflance 
is lei's ; therefore the finer the Thread, the eafier the 
Motion. 

3° If the Male Screw be turned in the Female^ at refl, 
alcftPower will be required to overcome the Refiflance, as 
'lie Lever or Scytala, B D (Fig 12) is the longer. ' 

4° The Diflance of the Power from the Centre of the 
Screw, C D; the Diflance of two Threads I K, and the 
"wer to be applied in K, being given, to determine the Re- 
iiltanceit will overcome : Or, the Refiflance being given 
tofindthe Power neceffary to overcome it ; 
rn^" 1 Peri pk**y of a GircIe defcribed by the Radius 
Jj~ L : Then to the Diflance between the two Threads, 
il J, eri P ner y jull found, and the given Power : Or, to 
™ "nphery found, the Diflance of'the two Threads and 
! ne given Refiflance, find a Fourth proportional. This 
"the former Cafe, will be the Refiflance that will be 
rcome by the given Power; and in the latter, the 

°wer neceffary to overcome the given Refiflance. 
-, *j T^Suppofe the Diflance between the two Threads, 
3, toe Diflance of the Power from the Centre of the Screw 

u < 1J, and the Power 50 Pounds ; The Periphery of 
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the Circle to Be defcribed by the Power, will be foiinii 

'V\ T D C rT' aS > '*?' 3°' '*7«> the Weight to 
which the Refiflance is equal. 

5° The Refiflance to be overcome by a given Power 
being given ; to determine the Diameter of the Screw, 
the pittance of the two Threads I K; and the length of 
the Scytala or Handle: The Diflance of the Th?ead Si 
and the Diameter of the Screw may be aflumedar pleafure 
if the Male be to be turned in the female by a Handle' 
lhen, as the given Power is to the Refiflance it is to 
overcome, fo is the Diflance of the Threads to i 
fourth Number, which will be the Periphery to be de 
fenbed by the Handle CD, in a Turn of the Screw 
Ihe Semi-diameter of this Periphery, therefore being 
fought we have the Length of the Handle CD. But 
it the Female Screw be to be turn'd about the Male with- 
out any Handle ; then the Periphery and Semi-diameter 
found, will be very nearly thofe of the Screw required 

Ejr. Suppofe the Weight 6ooo, the Power , 00 , and 
the Diflance of the Threads 2 Lines; for the Periphery 
to be palled over by the Power, fay, As; ,00, tjooo : 
7; uojjlhe bemi-diametcr of which Periphery being ' of 
1 20=40 Lines will be the Length of the Handle; 

any be ufed ; otherwift the Side of the Female Screw 
mutt be 40 Lines. 

„£"f^fi? c ,^ w - If 3 Screw be fo fitted as to turn i 
Wheel Dl (Fig. 13) it is called an Endlefs, or perpetual 
Screw ; in regard it may be turned for ever, without com. 
ing at any End. From the Scheme, 'tis evident enough; 
that while the Screw turns once round, the Wheel only 
advances the Diflance of one Tooth. 

Ttoclrine of the Endlefs Screw; 

1° J f the P<™« ^Plied to theLever.orHandle of an Eni- 
lejs Screw A B, be .0 the Weight, in a Ram compounded 
of the Periphery of the Axis of the Wheel E H, to the 
lenp iery defcribed by the Power, by turning the 
Handle 5 and of the Revolutions of the Wheel DF to 
toe Revolutions of the Screw C B ; the Power will' be 
equivalent tc ihe Weight. 

Hence, i° as the Motion of the Wheel is exceed ihgly 
flow; a fmatl Power may raife a vail Weight, by means, 
of an Endlejs Screw : For this Rcafbn, the great Ufe of 
tae Evalejs Screw, is either where a great Weight is to 
be railed through a little Space; or, where a very flow 
gentle Motion is required. On which Account 'lis very 
uieful in Clocks and Watches. 

2° The Nu. .ber of Teeth ; the Diflance of the Pow- 
er from the Centre of the Strew A B, the Radius of the 
Axis H f, and the Power, being given ; To find the Weight 
it will raife; ° 

Multiply the Diflance of the Power from the Centre 
ottheScrew A B, into the Number of Teeth ■ The Produft 
is the Space of the Power pafs'd through, in the Time the 
Weight pafles through a Space equal to the Periphery of 
the Axis. Find a Fourth proportional to the Radius of the 
Axis ; the Space of the Power now found, and the Power 
I his will be the Weight the Power is able to fuftain. 
Ihus, if AB-=j, the Radius of the Axis HF— 1 - 
^ P " w « '0° Ipundsj Number of Teeth of the Wheel 
D F 48 ; the Weight will be found ,4400 , whence it apV 
pears, that the Endlefs Screw exceeds all others in iri- 
creafing the Force of Powers. 

Archimedes'a Screw, or the Spiral <Pmnp a Ma 
chine for the Railing of Water, invented by Archimedes. 
Its Struflure is as follows ; A leaden Tube is wound round 
aCyhnder AB ( lab Hydraulicks F,g. ,J after the fame 
Manner as the fpiral Thread is drawn in the common 
Screw above defctibed. This Cylinder is inclined to the 
Horizon in an Angle of about 4S - Degrees, and the 
Orifice of the Tube B immerged under Water. If then, 
the Screw be Jurned about by the Handle I, againft the 
Water; the Water will rife up the Spiral, and at length 
be difcharged in A. 

This Machine, with a very little Force, is able to 
raife a great Quantity of Water: Whence 'tis found of 
good Ufe, ,n the emptying of Lakes, fgc. If tne Water 
be to be railed to any conliderable Height, one Screw wili 
not fuffice ; but the Water drawn up by one is to be 
taken by another, and fo fiicceffively. 

SCRIBE, a principal Officer in the Jewifh Law, whofe 
Bufinefs was to write and interpret Scripture. We find 
no mention of Scribes, in the Old Teftament, before Ef- 
dras ■ whence fome Learned Men have conftrued, That 
V"k n ,?-„ ms brou g ht Oom Cbaldea, and Myria, and 
firff eftabl.fhed by the Jews after their Return from this 
Babylomfo Captivity. The Scribes were in great Credit 
and Efteem among the yews, and had even the Prece 
dencyofthePriefts, and Sacrifices : Indeed, there were 
three Kinds of Scribes, whereof thofe juft mentioned pro- 
perly called Scribes of the Law, were the firft, and mod 
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con&fcrable. The Deciftons of theft were received with 
the fame Refpea as the Law of God itfelf. The fecond 
Kind, properly called Scribes of the People, were a Kind 
of Magiftrates, among the Greeks, as well as among the 
Jew* The third Kind were publick Notaries, or Se- 
cretaries of the Council : Theie were the leaft confi- 
derable. 

Scribe, Scriba, was alfo an Officer, among the 
Romans, who wrote Decrees, or Acts, and gave out 
Difpatches. Every Magiftrate had his Scr'iba or Secre- 
tary, id that there were Scribe Edilitii, <Pr£tmu $®$®r 
fit, &c. They were not admitted to the Management of 
the principal Offices of the Republick, unlefs they re- 
linquished their Profeflion. In the Time of the Em- 
perors, they were alfo called Notarii, becaufe they made 
ufe .of Abbreviations, and ihort Notes in Writing. See 
Notary. £ , " : 

SCRIBING, in Joinery, && A Terra ufed, when one 
Side of a Piece of Stuff being to be fitted to the Side of 
fome other Piece, which laft is not. regular; to make the 
Two, then, join clofe together all the Way, they Scribe 
it, thus : That is, they lay the Piece of Stuff to be 
Scribed clofe to the other Piece they intend to Scribe to, 
and open their Compaffes to the greateft Diftance the 
two Pieces any where ftand from each other; then, 
bearing one of the Legs againft the Side to be Scribed to, 
with the other Point they draw a Line on the Stuff to 
be Scribed: Thus have they a Line on the irregular 
Piece parallel to- the Edge of the regular One ; and if 
the Stuff be wrought away exactly to the Line, when the 
two Pieces are put together, they will feem a Joint. 

gCRtPTUARY, among the Jews. See Caraites. 

SCRIPTURE, ot Scriptures. See Bible. 

SCROBICULUS CORDIS, the fame as Anticar- 
Eium ; which lee. 

SCROPHULJE, in Medicine, Schirrhous Tumours, ari- 
fing ufually about the Neck, and fometimes on other 
glaodulous Parts, called alfo Struma, and popularly the 
King's Evil, or fimply, the Evil, See Evil. The 
Word is ZaUn, formed by Diminution, from Scropha, 
Sow. 

SCROTUM, or Scroton, in Anatomy, the common 
Capfula or Membrane, wherein the Tefticles are con- 
tained; thus called from its refembling a Pouch orPurfe 
of Leather, called by the Ancients Scortea. The Scro- 
tum confifh of two Membranes ; the Exterior whereof 
is only a Production of the Cuticula or Cutis, which is 
here very thin, and without any Fat underneath it. The 
Inner, called £)artoS t is only an Expanfion of the Panni- 
cuius Carriojus, which, together with the Cutis, is drawn 
into the Figure of a Purfe, externally. 'Tis divided longi- 
tudinally into two Parts, right and left, by a Line, called 
the Stain of the Scrotum ; anfwering to which inward- 
ly is a Membrane, called the Septum, which divides the 
Cavity into two Parts, being only a Production of the 
Zkrtos. : Tis divifible into Lamella:, and the Tefticles are 
on each Side loofely connected to it by means of their 
outer proper Tunic. Its Ufe is to fiiftain them, pre- 
vent their Collifion, as alio their falling too low, and 
to promote the Corrugation of the Scrotum, See Tes- 
ticle. 

SCROTUM CORDIS, the fame as Pericardium; 
which fee. 

SCROWLS, in Architecture. See Volutes. 

SCRUPLE in Chronology. The Chaldee Scrupule is 
r lg t Part of an Hour ; called, by the Hebrews, Hclakim. 
Theie Scruples are much ufed by the Jews, Arabs, and 
other Eaftern People. 

Scruples, in Aftronomy. Scruples eclipfcd are that 
Part of the Moons Diameters which enters the Shadow, 
CK preffed in the fame Meafure wherein the apparent Di- 
ameter of the Moon is expreffed. See Digit. 

Scruples of half Duration, are an Arch of the Moon's 
Orbit, which the Moon's Centre defcribes from the Be- 
ginning of the Eclipfe to its Middle. See Eclipse. 

Scruples of Immerfion, or Incidence, are an Arch of 
the Moon's Orbit, which her Centre defcribes from the 
Beginning of the Eclipfe, to the Time when its Centre 
Sails into the Shadow. See Immersion. 

Scruples of Emerfion, are an Arch of the Moon's 
Orbit, which her Centre defcribes in the Time from the 
firft Emerfion of the Moon's Limb, to the End of the 
Eclipfe. See Emersion. 

SCRUPULUS, Scruple; the leaft of the Weights 
ufed by the Ancients ; and ^amongft the Romans was the 
Twenty-fourth Part of an Ounce. See Ounce. 

Scruple is fiill a Weight among us, containing the 
Third Part of a Dram, or 20 Grains. See Grain. Among 
Goldfmiths, the Scruple is 24 Grains. See Weight. 

SCRUTOIR, Scritory, from the French Efcritore, a 
kind of long Cabinet, with a Door or Lid opening down- 
wards, for the Convenieocy of Writing on, &c. 



SCRUTINY, in Antiquity* an Examination, or Pro- 
bation, performed in the laft Week of Lent, with regard 
to the Catechumens who were to receive Baptiim n 
Eafier Day. The Scrutiny was practifed with a great 
many Ceremonies. Kxorcilms and Prayers were made 
over the Heads of the Catechumens. Palms were given 
them on the Sunday, with the Lord's Prayer, and the 
Creed ; which they were afterwards made to rehearie. 
The Procefs was called Scrutinium, Scrutiny ; becaufe 
hereby the Hearts of the Catechumens were fcritthiized 
or iearched, that the Priefts might underftand who were 
fit to be admitted to Baptiim. This Cuftom was mure 
in Ufe. in the Church of Rome than any where eliel 
Though it appears, by feme Miflals, to have been 
Iikewiie ufed, though much later, in the Gallican Church, 
'Tis fuppofed to have ceafed about the Year S6cv 

Scrutiny is alio ufed, in the Canon Law, for a 
Ticket, or little Paper Billet, wherein, at Elections, the 
Electors write their Notes privately, fo as it may -nut 
be known for whom they vote. 

Among us, Scrutiny is chiefly ufed for a ftrict Perufa!, 
and Examination of the ieveral Votes haftily taken at an 
Election ; in order to find out any Irregularities com- 
mitted therein, by unqualified Voters, l£c. 

SCULK,(amongft Hunters] is a Company 5 as* A Sculli 
of Foxes. 

SCULPTURE, the Art of Cutting, or Carving Wood, 
Stone, or other Matter, to form various Figures for 
Reprefentations 5 as alio of fafhioning Wax, Earthy 
Plaifter, %£c. to terve as Models, or Moulds, for the Call- 
ing of Metal Figures. Sculpture, in its Latitude, includes 
both the Art ot working in Creux, properly called En- 
graving, and of working in Relievo, which is what we 
Itrictly call Sculpture. See Engraving. 

The Antiqui ty of thi s Art is patt Doubt 5 as the Sacred 
Writings, the raoft ancient and authentic Monuments 
we have of the earlieft Ages, mention it in ieveral Places: 
Witnefs Za ban's Idols itolien away by Rachel^ and the 
Golden Calf which the Ifraelites let up in the Defart, f$#j 
But 'tis very difficult to fix the Original of the Art, and 
the firft Artifts, from prophane Authors $ what we read 
thereof, being intermixed with Fables, after the Manner 
and Tafte or thole Ages : Some make a Porter of Stcycn, 
named < Dibutades l the firfl Sculptor. Others fay, The 
Art had its Origin in the Ifle of Samos, where one Idcocus 
and TheodoruSj perform'd Works of this Kind, long be- 
fore ZJibutades's Time. 'Tis added, That Demui atus, 
Father of Tarquin the Elder, firfl: brought it into Italy 
upon his retiring thither; and that by Means of EnciropuS 
and Entygramma, Two excellent Workmen herein, who 
communicated it chiefly to the •Jjifcans ; among whom it 
was afterwards cultivated with great Succcfs. They add, 
That 'Tarquin fent for Zatrramts, one of the moil eminent 
among them, to Rome, to make a Statue ©f jfytj>ifer s &c. 
of baked Earth ; for the Frontifpiece of the Temple of that 
Deity. About this Time, there were many Sculptors^ both 
in Greece and Italy, who wrought altogether in Earth. 
Some of the moll noted, are, Calijlhcncs, an Athenian, 
who made himfelf and his Houfe famous, by the great 
Number of Earthen Figures he adorned it withal, he- 
mophilus and Gorfa'aiis j two Painters, who inrich'd the 
Temple of Ceres with great Variety of Painting and 
Earthen Images. In effect, all the firfl Statues of the 
Heathen Deities, were either of Earth or Wood 5 and 
'twas not fo much any Frailty of the Matter, or Unfitnefs 
for the Purpofe, as the Riches and Luxury of the People, 
that firft induced them to make them of Marble, and 
other more precious Stones. Indeed, how rich fbever 
the Matter were, whereon they wrought, yet they ftill 
ufed Earth, to form Models thereof. And to this Day, 
whether they be for cutting Marble Statues with the 
ChifTel, or for cafting them Hi Metal, they never under- 
take the one or the other, without firft making a per- 
fect Model thereof in Earth. Whence, doubtlels, arofe 
the Obfervation of 'Praxiteles* That the Art of Moulding 
Earthen Figures, was the natural Mother of that of 
making Marble and Metal Figures ; which laft never 
appeared in Perfection, till about 300 Years after the 
Building of Rome; though the Firft was at its Height 
long before. 

Phidias of Athens^ who came next, furpafs'd all his 
PredeccfTors, both in Marble, in Ivory and Metals: And- 
about the fame Time, appeared ieveral others, who 
carried Sculpture to the higheft Perfection it ever arrived 
at ; particularly Policletes at Sicyon; then Myron 5 Z^'fip- 
pti-S, who alone was allowed the Honour of cafting AhX" 
andefs Image in Brafs. Praxiteles and Scopas, who 
made thole excellent Figures, now before the 'Pope & 
Palace at Montecavallo ■ Sriaxis, Z'imotheus and Leo- 
chares, who, with Scopas, wrought at the famous Tomb 
of Maufolus King of Carla.\ Ceffodorus, Canachus, Z)e- 
dalus, Sttrhieus. 'Nyceratns, Euphamr, Z'heodorits, Xeno- 

crates, 
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crates, 'PpimmacMs, Sti-atonicus, Autigonns, who wrote 
on the Subject of his Art ; the famous Authors of the 
Laocoon, viz. Agefanier, 'Polyiore, and Athenodorm, and 
infinite others, the Names of fome whereof have patfcd 
to Pofterity ; thole of others have perilhed with their 
■Works: For though the Number of Statues in Afia, 
Greece, and Italy, were fo immenle, that in Rome alone, 
as we are informed, there were more than there were living 
Perfons, yet we Have hut very few now left, at ieaft very 
few of the fineft. When Marcus Scatims was jEdile, his 
Office obliging him to provide what was requiiite towards 
the Publick Rejoycings, he adorned the (lately Theatre, 
which he erected, with 3000 Brazen Statues; and 
though L. Mummius, and Luatllus, brought away a 
great Number out of Afia and Greece, yet, there were 
itill above 3000 remaining in Rhodes, as many at Athens 
and mote at Delphi : but what is mod extraordinary! 
is the Bignefs of the Figures, which thofe ancient Arrilts 
had the Courage to undertake. Amongft thofe Luculhts 
brought to Rome, there was one of Apollo, 30 Cubits 
high ; the Coloffus of Rhodes, made by Cares of Zyndos, 
theDilaple ot Lycippus, far exceeded it; JvWs Statue', 
made by Xeno.ioms, after that of Mercury, was atlb of 
an extraordinary Size, being 1 10 Feet high: Sculpture, 
however, did not continue above 150 Years, after 'Phi- 
dias's Time, till it began infcnfibly to decline ; not, but 
that there were Mill fome fine Pieces of Workmanfhip 
both in Greece and Italy, though not performed with & 
good a Fancy, and fuch exquifite Beauty, 

Befides that tbe Greek Statues are mod efleemed 
for the Work; there is a fpecial Difference between 
them, and thofe of the Romans: in that the grt-ateft 
Part of the firft are naked, like thofe who wre.lle or 
perform fome other bodily Exercile, wherein the Youth 
of thofe Times placed all their Glorv ; wi.ereas, tie 
others are clad or armed, and particularly have the Tt&a 
on, which was the greateft Mark of Honour amongft the 
Romans. 

To perform any thing in the Way of Sculpture, they 
begin with making a Model of Earth, or Wax. For 
Earthen Models, they life but few Inftrumenrs : Their 
Hands and Fingers do almoil the Whole For Waxen 
Models, to a Pound of Wax they put half a Pound of 
Colophony ; ibme add Turpentine, melting the Whole 
with Oil of Olive: Some add a little Vermillion, or 
other Matter, to give it a Colour. 'Tis wrought and 
molded with the Fingers, like Earthen Models. 

Sculpture in Wood, 

For Sculpture in Wood, which we properly call Carv- 
ing, the firft Thing required, is, to chufe a Wood pro- 
per for the particular Kind of Work. If it be any thing 
large, and require a deal of Strength and Solidity, the 
hatdeft and moil durable Wood is to be chofen, as Oak 
or Chefnur. For finaller Works they ufe Pear-free, and 
Service-tree ; but as thefe Woods are very hard, for 
little delicate Works they ufe fofter Woods, only clofe, 
and of a rue Grain : Such is the Linden-tree, which the 
Chiflel is ibund to cut more eaflty, and cleanly, than any 
other Wood. 

As to Statues, we find tbe Ancients have made them 
of almoli all Kinds of Wood. At Sicytm was an Image 
«f Apollo in Box ; at Ephefus, that of Hiana was in 
Cedar. As thefe two Kinds of Wood are very hard, 
and even held incorruptible, efpecially Cedar ; 'Pliny 
obferves, they were judged particularly expedient for 
Reprefentations of the Deities. In a Temple, on Mount 
(menus, dedicated to Mercury, was an Image of that 
God form'd of the Wood of the Lemon.Tree ; Others 
there were of the Palm-Tree, Olive- Tree, Ebony, and 
oven of the Vine. 

For large Works, if it be only fingle Figures, 'tis bet- 
ter they confift of feveral Pieces, than of a fingle one, 
°y reafon of the Liablenefs of the latter to warp ; for 
every large Piece may probably not be dried to the 
Hearr, however ir may appear without Side. Obierve, 
■hat the Wood will not be fit for working, till after it 
lave been cut at lcaft ten Years. 

Sculpture in Marble, and other Stones. 

The firft Thing they do, is out of a great Block of 
Marble to faw another of the Size required, which is 
Perfonned with a fmoofh Steel Saw without Teeth, caft- 
™g Water and Sand thereon, from Time to Time : Then 
I 7 falhion it, by taking oft" what is fuperfluous with a 
«™ed Point, and a heavy Mallet ; after this, bringing 
"war the Meafures required, they bring it flill nearer 
*™ another finer Point, They new ufe a flat catting 
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Inftrument, having two Notches in its Edge, or three 

firmer^ ,Y T,™, 5 *** ° ff the Scotches h" 
forme* has left. This laft Inftrument they ufe with a 

Stf to t?e r' P y ' g'™g M hercb yaSof,„ e( s, y and Tender 
neb to their Figure; nil, at length, taking Rafos of 
gfcnt Degrees of Finenefs, by decrees thejfbnn^ let 
Work into a Condition for Policing.. To Pol, II, or 
make the Parts fmooth and fleek, they ufe Fumice-Stone, 
and Smair; then Tripoli, and when a ftill greater Luftrc 
is required, 4 Skin and burnt Straws 

When any coflfiderable Work is undertaken as a 
Statue, Baflb Ref. ; e>Oj or the like, chey always make a 
Model, before-hand, of Clay; but as this fhrinks in dry- 
ing, and eafily cracks and breaks, they only ufe it to 
make a Mould of Plaifter, or Stucco, wherein they make 
a Figure of the lame Matter, Which ierves them thence- 
forth for a Model, and by which" they adjuft all their 
Meafures and Proportions. To proceed the more regu- 
larly, on the Head of the Model they place an immovea- 
ble Circle, divided into Degrees, w.irh a moveable Ruler, 
or Index, rattened in the Centre of the Circle, and di- 
vided hkewife into equal Parts. From the End of rhe 
Ruler hangs a Thread with a Plummet, which ferves to 
luri? r Points t0 bc transte ""cl thence to the Block of 
Marble, from whole Top hangs another Plummet like that 
of the Model. Indeed there are fome excellent Sculp- 
tors who dilapprove of this Method, urging, That he 
finalleft Motion of the Model changes their Meafures, 
for which Reafon they rather choofe to take all their 
Meafures with the Compaffes. 

For the Cafiing of Statues, or Figures, of Metal; and 
the Moulding of Statues, Sec. of Stucco, llaifier, Sec. 
See Statue. 

SCUM, a light Excremenr, arifing from Liquors when 
briskly ftnred, called Foam, 01 Froth: See Froth. --The 
Wo.d is alio ufed tor rhe Impurities which a Liquor by 
boiling calls up to the Surface ; and alio, for thole taken 
from off Metals when infuied ; called Mn'Diofs. 

Scum of Lead is a Kind of Smalt of various Colours, 
produced from the Smoak of Lead. See Lead 

Scum of Silver is what we commonly call Litharge of 
Silver. See Litharce. 



Scum of Nitre* 
Scum of Salt. 
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Salt-Petre. 
Salt, 



SCURVY, in Medicine, a Difeafe called by the Phy- 
ficians Scorbutus. See Scorbutus- 

M. 'Impart, in rhe Memoirs cf the French Academy, 
gives us a very accurate Hiltory of a particular Kind of 
Scurvy, very frequent in 'Pans in the Year 1699. The! 
Symptoms, and Goniequenccs, uf this new Scurvy were 
very extraordinary ; and loon determined M. 'Pwpmt 
to conclude it ibmewhat of that cruel Plague wherewith 
rhe Athenians were lb long and ib dreadfully hairafl'ed; 
Yet was it a true Scurvy, and rhe Perfons attacked with 
it had atl the ufual Scorbut-c Symptoms, 

SCUTAGE, in ancient Cultoms ; All Tenants who 
held from the King by Military Service, were eithef 
bound to attend pcrionally in Wars and Expeditions, or, 
for Default of fuch Service, to pay a Scutage, or Cotnpo- 
fition in Money, which was levied on every Scutum Mi* 
litare, or Knights Fee. and the proportional Parts for the 
King's Ufe ; and the Barons, and Knights, who then paid 
a Scutage to the King, had a Power to levy tbe fame Tax 
on thofe Tenants who held from them in Military Service. 
The Scutage was at one, two, or three Marks for each 
Knight's Fee. See Escuace. 

SCUTCHEON. See Escutcheon. 

SCUT1FORME OS, in Anatomy, the chief Bone 
of the Knee, called alfb latelta, Mela, &c. See 
Patella. 

SCUTIFORMIS CARTILAGO, in Anatomy, one 
of the Cartilages of the Larynx, the broadeft, and biggeft 
of them all : Thus called, becaufe in Form of a Shield, 
or fquare Buckler, called by the Greeks 9v P ,k, whence 
'tis alfo called by us Thyorides. 'Tis alfo called the An- 
terior, becaufe fituate in the fore Parts. Tis gibbous with^ 
out Side, and hollow within : Sometimes double, chiefly 
in Women, in whom it does not advance fo far forward 
as in Men. The People call it Adam's Apple, or, fPo- 
mum Adami. See Pomum, (ge. 

SCUTTLES in a Ship, are fquare Holes cut in the 
Deck, big enough to let in the Body of a Man ; to let 
People down into any Room below, upon Occaiion; They 
are generally before the Main mad, before the Knight 
in the Fore-cattle : In the Gun-Room to go down to 
the Stern-Sheers : In the Round-houfe to go down into 
the Captain's Cabin, when forced by the Enemy in a 
Fight aloft. There are alfo fome (mailer Scuttles, which 
have Gratings over them, and all of them have Covers 
[K] to 
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to them, that Men may not tumble in, in the Night. Alfo, 
thole little Windows, and long Holes, which are cut out 
in Cabins to let in Light, are called Scuttles. 

SYCRE GEMOT, in ancient Cuftoms, a Court held 
twice every lear (as the Sheriffs Turn is at this Day) 
by the Bifhop of the Dioceis, and the Earidorman (in 
Shires committed to Eldormeu) or Sheriff in thole com- 
mitted to Sheriffs, that were immediately under the King. 
. In this Court both the Ecclefialtical and Temporal Laws 
were given in Charge to the County : At firft it was held 
thrice every Tear. Ei'xard the Confeffor, appointed it 
to be held twelve Times in the lear. See Consis- 
tory. 

SCYTALA, in Mechanicks, a Terra fome Writers 
: ufe for a Kind of Radius, or Spoke, Handing out from 
the Axis of a Machine, as a Handle or Lever, to turn it 
round and work it by. See Axis in Peritrochw. 

SCYTALA LACON1CA, in Antiquity, a Stratagem, 
or Invention, of the Lacedemonians, for the iecret wri- 
ting of Letters to their Correfpondents, that if they 
fhould chance to be intercepted, no Body might be able 
to read them. To this End they had two Wooden 
Rollers, or Cylinders, perfectly alike, and equal , one 
whereof was kept in the City, the other by the Perfon 
to whom the Letter was directed. For the Letter, a 
Skin of very thin Parchment was wrapped round the 
Roller, and thereon was the Matter wrote; which done, 
'twas taken off, and fent away to the Party, who, upon 
putting it in the iarae manner upon his Roller, iound 
the Lines and Words in the very fame Difpofition, as 
when they were firft wrote : This Expedient they fet 
a very high Value on, though, in Truth, artlefs, and 
grofs enough : The Moderns have improved vaftly on this 
Method of Writing. See Cypher. 

SEA, in Geography, is frequently ufed for that vaft 
Tract of Water incompaffing the whole Earth, more 
properly called Ocean. See Ocean. 

For the Caufe of the Saltuefs of the Sea. See Salt- 

NESS, 

Sea is more properly ufed for a particular Part or Dj- 
-vifion of the Qpem, denominated from the Countries it 
wafhes, or other Circumftances : As, The Irifi Sea, The 
Mediterranean Sea, The Baltic Sea, The Red Sea, Sec. 

Till the Time of the Emperor Juffinian, the Sea 
was common, and open, to all Men : Whence it is, that 
the Roman Laws give an Action againft a Perfon who 
fhttll prevent, or moleft, another in the free Navigation, 
or Fifhing therein. The Emperor Leo, in his 56 Novel, 
firft allowed fuch as were in PofTefTion of the Lands, the 
fole Privilege of Fifhing before their refpective Territo- 
ries exclufive of all others : He even gave a particular 
Commiffion to certain Perlbns, to divide the T'hracian 
Bofphorus among them. From that Time the Soveraign 
Princes have been endeavouring to appropriate the Sea, 
and to withdraw it from the Public Ufe. The Republic 
of Venice pretends to be fo far Miftrefs in her Gulf, that 
there is a formal Marriage, every Year, between that 
Seignory and the Adriatic. In thele laft Ages, the Eng- 
lip have particularly affected the Empire of the Sea in 
the Channel, and even that of all the Seas incompaffing 
the Three Kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and that as far as the Shores ot the neighbouring States, 
In Confequence of which Pretention it is, that Children 
born on theie Seas are declared natural Englijhmen, as 
much as if born on Englif) Ground. The Jufice of 
this Pretention is ftrenuoufly argued between Grotius and 
Selden, in the Mare Liberum, and Marum Claz/fum. 
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SEA- DRAGS, among Mariners, are fuch Things 
as hang over the Ship at Sea, as the Boat, £*?c. when 
towed. 

SEA-WATER. To make Sea-water fweet, or frefh, 
is a Thing long and much wanted, for the Advantage 
of Navigation and Commerce : A Method of doing which 
has been invented by Mr. FLauton, and the Secret pub- 
liflied in the Philofophical Travfatlions. 'Tis perform'd 
by precipitating the Water with the Oil of ^tartar, and 
then difUUing it: The Oil of Tartar he can draw very 
cheap, and the Diftillation he performs very compendi- 
oufly, fo as to gain 24 French Quarts of frefh Water in 
a Day; * or &* Cooling of which, inftead of making the 
"Worm pafs through a Veffel of Water, as ufual, he 
makes it pafs through a Hole in the Ship into the Sea, 
and enter in agn'n through another. To the Precipita- 
tion, and Diftillation, he adds a third Operation, vim. 



Filtration, to correct intirely the Malignity of the Water, 
The Filtration is performed by a peculiar Earth, mixed 
and Itirred with the diftilled Water, and at length iiif. 
fered to fettle to the Bottom. The Water thus manag'd, 
is found perfectly wholfcm both to Man and Beaft. 

Dr. Lifter oblerves, That the Sea-water is made frefh 
by the Breath of Plants growing in it. This he found 
by putting a Quantity of Sea-weed in a Vefiel of Sea- 
watery and fitting the Hole with a head Beek and Re- 
ceiver, he diftilled daily, from the Plants, a fmall Quan- 
tity of frefh, fweet, potable Water; This he takes tube 
the mod natural, fate, and fpeedy Way of having frefh 
Water from the Sea. See Water. 

Mr. Boyle relates, from fbme Experiments he pro- 
cured to be made of the Gravity of Sea -water, in diffe- 
rent Climates, that ftill, as you approach nearer the Equa- 
tor, the Sea-water is heavier and heavier, as far as 
within 30 Degrees thereof, after which it continues much 
at one. 

SEA-YOKE, when the Sea is lb rough, that the Helm 
cannot be governed by the Hands, the Seamen make a 
Toke to fleer by 5 that is, they fix two Blocks to the 
End of the Helm, and reeving two finall Ropes through 
them, which they call Falls, by having fbme Men at each 
Tackle, they govern the Helm by Direction : They have 
other Ways of making Sea-Tokes. 

SEAL, Sigillum, a Punchion, or Piece of Metal, or other 
Matter, ufually either round or oval j whereon is engraven 
the Arms, Device, gfjte; of fome Prince, State, Community, 
Magiftrate,or private Perfon, with a Legend orlnfcription : 
The Impreffion whereof in Wax lerves to make Acts, In- 
ftruments, &c. authentic— The King's Great-Seal is that 
whereby all Patents, Commiffions, Warrants, 0c, coming 
from the King, are Sealed. The Keeping hereof is in tho 
Hands of the Lord High-Chancellor, who is hence alfo 
denominated Lord Keeper. Indeed, there is fbme Diffe- 
rence between the Lord Chancellor and Lord Keeper; 
not in Office, but in the Manner of Creation, the latter 
being made by the Delivery of the Great-Seal, to him by 
the King $ but the former having likewife a Patent. .See 
Chancellor. The King's 'Privy-Seal is a Seal ufu- 
ally JGrft {ct to Grants that are to pafs the Great-Sz&l, 
See Privy-Seal. 

The Ufe of Seals is very ancient. In %)aniel, cap. x'tv. 
we read that ^Barkis fet his Seal on the Temple of Bel: 
But Seals are ftill more ancient 5 for Jezabel, in Kings> 
cap. xxi. feals the Orders ihe fent for Nabotb's Death 
with the King's Ring. In Effect, as the ancient Seals 
were all Engraven on the Collets, Stones, $§c. of Rings, 
and as the Original Ufe of Rings, 'tis affertcd, was 
only to be in a Readinefs for the Sealing of Acts, Inftru- 
nients, i$c. Seals fhould be as ancient as Rings themlelves. 
See Ring. Thele Sealing Rings, called Anmtli S'tgna- 
tor'ri, Sigillaricii, Circgraphi or Cerograpbi, 'tis fa id, in 
ancient Authors, were firfl invented by the Lxced£inoni- 
ans, who, not content to fhut their Chefts, Armories, £fc, 
with Keys, added Seals to them : And to this End, at 
firrt, made ufe of Worm-eaten Wood, the Impreflions 
whereof they took on Wax, or fbft Earth: But they at 
length found the Art of Engraving Figures, or Rings, the 
Impreflions of which they took in the fame Manner. This, 
however, muft be granted, that even in Mofes's Time, the 
Art was known of Engraving, not only on Metals, but alfb 
on precious Stones. SeeENGRAviNG. Indeed, it does not 
appear that the Ring had any other Ufe among the Primi- 
tive Jews befides Ornament : At length they were u'ed 
to feal Internments, Contracts, Diplomas, Letters, $$c> 
Inftances whereof we have in the Third Book of Rings 
xxi. 8- Hefier viii. 10. Xenophon. Hellen. lib. I, ^itint. 
Curt, lib, vi. Jnft. lib. xliii. cap. iii. where we learn, 
the Keeping of the Emperor's Seal was become a parti- 
cular Office. Lucian adds, That Alexander gave his to 
Perdiccas, thereby appointing him his Succeffbr. 'Pliny 
obferves, That in his Time there were no Seals ufed 
any where but in the Roman Empire. At Rome, he tells 
us, they were become of abfolute Neceflity, inlomuch, 
that aTeftament was null without the Teftaror's Seal, ana 
the Seals of Seven Witnefles: But it does not appear 
that the Romans had any fuch Things as publick SeKr&h 
nor that their Edicts, and Contracts, were fealed, not 
even in the Times of the Emperors. In France, the 
Cuftom anciently was, inftead of figning their Inliru- 
ments, &c. only to feal them, as appears from an Infinity ot 
ancient Charters, which are not figned at all : The Rea- 
ibn whereof was, That in thofe Days very few People were 
then able to write ; no Body could read and write but 



Clerks. In England, the firft fealeH Charter we 



find 



extant, is that of Edward the Confeffor, upon his Found- 
ing of Weptmfier Abbey : Yet, we read of Seals in the 
MS. Hiiiory of King Off a. Before the Time ot Wlltm 
the Conqueror, the Englifh did not feal with Wax, bu 
only made a Golden Crofs ou the Parchment, and iotne- 
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times an Imprrffion ori a Piece of Lead, which hung to 
the Grant wirh a Silken String, and was deemed an abun- 
dant Authorizing of the Grant itielf, without either Signing 
orWitneffes. The Colour or the Wax wherewith theKing s 
Grants were iealed, was uiually Green, to fignify that 
the Aft continued for ever frefh, and of Force. The ufual 
Imprcfiion on all La) mens Seals, till the Year 12 18, 
was a Man on Horfe back, with a Sword in his Hand 5 
afterwards, they began to Engrave their Coats of Arms 
c n their Seals 1 Only rhe Archbi/hops, and Bifhops, by a 
I)ecree of Cardinal Or/0, who was Legate here in 1237 
were to bear in their Seals, their Title, Office, Dignity, and 
even their proper Names. 2>« Cbefne obierves, rhat none 
below the Dignity of a Knight had any Right to a 
pendant Seal, called Authentic, 

The Emperors long iealed all their A£ts of Importance 
with a Golden Seal} and the Golden Bull ofCimries IV, 
for the Elcition of an Emperor, takes its Name from the 
Gold Seal hanging to it, which is called Still. See Bull. 
The Pope has two Kinds of Seals : The firft ufed in Apo- 
ftolical Briefs, and private Letters, &c. called, the Fifber- 
man's Ri?<g. This is a very large Ring, wherein is re- 
prelented St. 'Peter, drawing his Nets full of Fifhes. 
The other is uled in Bulls, repreienting St. 'Peter's Head 
on the Right, that ot St. 'Paul on rhe Left, with a Crofs 
between the two; On the Reverfe is ibmetimes rhe Pope's 
Name, and Arms : The Impreffions of the firft Seal are 
taken in red Wax, thole of the fecond, in Lead. 

1'fceod. Bojskwgk, 3l German Lawyer, has furnifhed the 
World with a very learned and curious Work on the 
Subject or Seals: It confiits of Sixteen Chapters* the 
jft. whereof treats of the Name Seal, Sigillum. 2 d . Of 
the Antiquity of the Sealh,g-Rwgs> mentioned in Genefis, 
their Inventors, the Realons of bearing them, their 
Kinds, and Differences, Forms, Ornaments, Hierogly- 
phicks, Ends, Lies, Eficfls, and Abules. 3°. Of #«//*, 
in the fame Method, and under the fame Circumiiances. 
4 . Of different Kinds of Seals, which he divides into 
"toublic and private, proper and foreign, formed and in- 
formed, ordinary and extraordinary, known and unknown, 
true and falfe ; and, laftly, ratificarive, and confirmative, 
of Authority, Solemnity, Teflimony, and Content. 5 . Of 
fuch as have a Right to bear Seals, 6°. Of the Keeping 
of Seals. 7 . Of Things Seals are put to. 8°. Of the 
Images, Figures, Arms, ^c. the Characters, Infcriptionsj 
and of the Places where the Seals are to be fet, and the 
Order to be obferved therein. 9 . Of the Number 
and Multitude of Seals, and the Advantage they bring. 
10. Of their Uie, End, Effects, Force, ^c. n°. Of the 
Proof of the Seals in general and particular, publick and 
private. 12°. Of the Verifying ot Seals. 13 . Of the 
Manner of Cenfuring and Attaching Seals, 14". Of Sub- 
scriptions that have any 1 Regard to Seals. 15 . Of other 
Particulars that have any Regard thereto ; as the Signa- 
ture of Emperors, Kings, Chancellors, Secretaries, and 
Notaries, all in the lame Order and Method. The Book 
was Printed in 1642- at Nurerahergh, in 4ft), under the 
Title of 1)e SigiUorum c Pr'mo {$ Novo Jure, Traffams 
"Pratlicus, &c. We have another Work of the like Kind, 
by Heinctifus, in Folio, Printed at Francfort, and Leipfic y 
in 1709, under the Title, c X)e Veteribus Gefmanorum 
aliorumqj Nationum Sigillis, eorumq- 7 tfu {£ prajiantla- 
Syntagma Hiftorictim. 

Engraving of Seals. See Engraving. 
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L. Keeper of the Great-Seal, 
L. Keeper of the Trivy-Seal, 
Hermetical-Seal, ------ 



See. 



Chancellor. 
Privy. Seal. 
Hermetical. 



Seal is alfo ufed for the Wax or Lead, and the Im- 
preffion affixed to the Thing fealed. The Manufacturers 
Seal frequently apply'd to their Stuffs, &c. is of Lead. 
That of Knights enjoyn'd to be of hard Wax ; that of 
Commiffioners, of fott Wax. Some Seals are fixed on by 
way of Placard, others hung by Silken Strings. The 
French feal their Edicfs in Green Wax, Arrets in Yellow 
Wax; Expeditions for Daupbine in Red Wax. The 
Letters of the French Academy are fealed in Blue Wax. 
See Wax. 

SEALER, an Officer in Chancery, appointed by the 
Lord Chanceller, or Keeper of the Great-Seal, to leal 
the Writs and Inftruments there made. 

SEALING, in Architecture, the fixing a Piece of 
Wood or Iron in a Wall, with Plaifter, Mortar, Cement, 
Lead, or other (olid Bindings. For Staples, Hinges and 
Joints, Plaifter is very proper. 

SEAM of Com ; is a Meafure of Eight Bufliels : Of 
G'als, the Quantity of no Pounds, or 24 Stone, each 
*'« pound Weight : Of Wood, an Horfc-load. 

SEARCE. See Sieve. 

SEARCHER. SeeAcNEGA*. 



SEAR-CLOTH, or Cere-cloth, in Chirurgery, an ex- 
ternal Remedy femewhat harder then an Unguent, yet 
fofter than an Emplafler; though 'tis frequently uled, 
both for the one and the other. The Sear-cloth is fup- 
poled to have Wax in its Compofition, which diftin- 
guifhes and even denominates it. In effefl, when a Lina- 
ment or Unguent has Wax in it, it does not differ from 
a Sear-cloth. Sear-cloths are a kind of Subftitutes to Friai- 
on, for the railing a Salivation. They are ufually com- 
pounded of refolutive Drugs, as Saffron, Myrrh and 
Aloes, incorporated with Wax and Gums, as Galbanum, 
Gum Ammoniac, and Sagapenum. The whole temper'd 
with Wine. The Word Sear-cloth is fiippofed to be si 
Corruption of Cere-cloth, and to be derived originally 
from the Greek mfc, Wax. 

SEASONING of Timber. See Timber. 

Seasonings, in the Weft Indies, a kind of aguifh 
Diftcmper, which Foreigners are much fubject to ar*hejr 
firft coming. 

SEASONS, in Cofinography, certain Portions or Quar- 
ters of the Year, dilhnguifh'd by the Signs the Sun enters, 
or by the meridian Altitudes of the Sun ; confequent on 
which, are different Temperatures of the Air, different 
Works in Tilling the Ground, igc. The Year is divided 
into Four Seafons, Spring, Simmer, Autumn, and Winter. 
The Beginnings and Endings of each whereof, fee under 
its proper Article. 'Tis to be oblerved, • the Seafons 
anciently began differently from what they now do; 
Witnefe the old Verfes, 

Dat Clemens Hyemem ; dot Tetrus Ver Cathedratus 5 
Mftuat Urbanus ; Aittumnat Bartholomms. 

The Word is form'd on the Trench, Saifon, which 
Menage derives from the Latin, Statio, whence the Italians 
have torm'd Stagiane. Nicod derives it from Satk, Temjius 
Sationis, Sowing Time. 

SEAT, in Medicine. See Anus or Fundament. 

SEBARAI, or Sebaraen, a Name the 9ews gave to 
fuch of their Rabbins or Doctors, as lived and taught 
feme time after the finifhing of the Thalmud. The Wotd 
is derived from nao, Sabar, I think, whence NMD, Scbara, 
Opinion, Sentiment; and thence ismD, Sebari, or Seba- 
raen, Opinionative. The Reafon of this Appellation, lay 
the Rabbins, is, That the Thalmud being finifh'd/pub- 
lifh'd and receiv'd in all the Schools and Synagogues, 
thefe Doclors had nothing to do, but diipute ior and 
againft the Thalmud and its Decifions. Others fay, 'twas 
becaufe their Sentiments were not received as Laws, or 
Decifions ; as thole of the Mifcbnic and Gemaric Doclors 
were ; but were held as mere Opinions. Others, as the 
Author of Schalfcbeleth Hakkabala, Chain of Tradition,' 
tell us, That the Perfecution, the Jews underwent in 
thole Times, not allowing them to teach quietly in their 
Academies, they only propofed their Opinion on the 
Compofition of the Mifchna. The firft and Chief of the 
Sebarai, was R. Jojl, who began to teach in the Year 
787 of the jEra of Contracts ; which, according to' 
R. 'David Gaatz, falls on the Year of the World 4236 ;' 
and who, according to R. Abraham, 'wis 38 Years 
Prelident of the fe'xifi Academy. This jEra of Con- 
tracts is the fame with that of the Seleucides, the 787th: 
Year whereof, falls on the Year of Cbrifi 476, which of 
confequence, is the jEra of the Origin of the Sebardi 5 
whofe Reign did not hold long : Slixtorf fays, not above 
60 Years ; but R. Abraham and others, not 50. . The 
laft of them was R. Simona. They were fucceeded by 
the Gaons or Geonim. 

SEBESTUM, or Sebeftens, in Pharmacy, £j?c. a Fruit 
refembling a little Plumb ; which when ripe, is of a 
deep red Colour, bordering on Black ; very l'weet, and 
the Flefh, or Pulp, glutinous, or fticky. The Syrians 
make a kind of Glue or Birdlime, of the Sebefium, called 
Glue of Alexandria. The Fruit is efteem'd Pecforal ; but 
is little ufed in Medicine. The Stone within it is Trian- 
gular. It brought its Name from Arabia, whence Winy 
obferves it came in his Time into Italy. 

SEBU.&I, a Sect among the ancient Samaritans. 
St. Epiphanius accufes them of changing the Time ex- 
prels'd in the I aw, for the Celebration of the great an- 
nual Feafts of the Jews. Serrar'ms conjectures, That 
they were thus call'd, from their celebrating the Feall of 
the Paffover on the Seventh Month, called by the Heirews, 
Seba, Seventh. Tloufms rather takes them to have been 
denominated from Sebaia, the Leader of a Secf among the 
Samaritans ; as the Followers of TSofitheus, were deno- 
minated Doflthiei; which two Sefls, ibme Jewijh DcStors 
fuppofe, to have fubfifted at the fame Time. Scaliger 
derives the Name from the ft'OT, Sebua, Week ; as, 
who fhould fay, Htbdomaiites, becaule of their celebrat- 
ing every Second Day of the Seven Weeks, between Eafler 
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*nd « WtTtmidt. Yet Sa%r. m his Anfwer to &w», 
eUes a different Explication. In ettect, all that has 
hitherto been advanced on this Point, is mere Conjec- 

SECANT, in Geometry, a Line that cuts another, or 
„.vides it into Two Parrs: Thus the Line AM. (lab. 
Geometry Fig. n) is a Secant of the Circle AEU, iyc. 
as it cuts the Circle B. 'T, S demonllrated by Geometers; 
,° That if l'everal Secants MA, MN, ME, i£c- be 
drawn from the lame Point M, that pafling through the 
Centre M A, is the greateft, and the reft are all lo much 
the lets, as they are more remote from the Centre. Un 
the contrary, the Portions thereof without the Circle 
MD MO, MB, are ib much the greater as they are 
further from the Centre. The leaft, is that of M A, which 
paffes through the Centre. 2° That if Two iWlM A 
and M E, be drawn from the fame Point M ; the Secant 
M A, will be to ME as MD to M B. See Tangent. 

Secant, in Trigonometry, a right Line, drawn from 
the Centre of a Circle, which cutting the Circumference, 
proceeds, till it meets with a Tangent, to the fame Circle. 
Thus the Line FC (Tab. Trigonometry Fig lO. drawn 
from the Centre C, till it meet the Tangent E F, is call d 
a Secant, and particularly the Secant of the Arch A E, 
to which F E is a Tangent. The Secant of the Arch 
A H, which is the Complement of the former Arch to a 
Quadrant, is call'd the Co-Secant, or Secant of the Com- 
pteuieut. 

The Sine of an Arch AD, being given; To find the 
Secant thereof FC, the Rule is, As the Co fine ADC is 
to the Sine A D, lb is the whole Sine E C, to the Secant 
C F. 

To find the Logarithm of the Secant of any Arch : 
The Sine of the Complement of the Arch being given ; 
multiply the whole Sine of the Logarithm by Two, and 
from riie Product lubtra£l the Logarithm of the Sine 
Complement, the Remainder is the Logarithm of the 
Secant. See Logarithm. 

Line of Secants. SeeSECTort. 

SECOND in Anatomy. See Secdndi Generis. 

Seconp in Geometry, Ajironomy, Stc. the Sixtieth 
Part ot a Prime or Minute; either in the Divifion ol Cir- 
cles, or in the Meafute of Time. A Degree, or an Hour, are 
each divided into 60 Minutes, marked thus ' : A Minute 
is tubdivided into 60 Seconds, marked thus"; a Second 
into 60 Thirds, marked thus '", £i?c. See Degree. We 
fotnetimes lay a Second Minute, a Third Minute, lie 
but more uliially, Amply Second,Third, lie. A Pendulum 
Three Feet Three inches, and two Tenths of an Inch 
long, vibrate's Seconds: According to Sir Jonas Moor's 
Reduction of Hmgen'i Three Feet Eight Lines and an 
Halt of 'Paris Meafure, to Englip Meafute. See Pen- 
dulum. 

Second in Mufick, one 6f the mufical Intervals ; 
being only the Dillance between any Sound, and the 
next nearell Sound ; whether higher or lqwer. See In- 
terval. As in the Compafs of a Tone, there are 
reckoned Nine fenfiblc, different Sounds, which form 
thole little Intervals, call'd Commas ; one might, in ftricV 
nels, fay, there are Eight kinds of Seconds. But as thefe 
minute Intervals, though lenfible, arc not yet lb far lb, 
as to contribute much to the Harmony, rhey uliially only 
dillioguifh four Sorts. The Firft called, The diminijli'd 
Second, containing Four Commas, and is the Diffe- 
rence, for Inllance of a natural ut, and an at railed 
four Commas higher. The Second, call d Second Minor, 
contains Five Commas, and is made either naturally, as 
From mi to fa, or from ft to ut; or accidentally, by means 
of b, as from ta to ft, bflat; or from fa diefis to fol; 
otherwife called a Major Semitone, or imperfect Second, 
or Italian Semitone. The Third is the Major Second, 
containing the Nine Commas, which compoie the Tone. 
This the Italians call Tono or perfect Second. The Fourth 
is rhe Second Redundant, compofed of a whole Tone and a 
minor Semitone. 

Second Terms, in Algebra, thofe where the un. 
known Quantity has a Degree lefs than it has in the 
Term where 'tis rais'd to the higheft. The Art of throw- 
in" rhcie Second Terms out of an Equation; that is, of 
forming a new Equation, where they have no Place, is 
one of the molt ingenious and uieful Inventions in all 
Algebra. See Reduction of Equations. 

Second Captain, is a reform'd Captain, who airs 
as Lieurenant of another, into whofe Company he is In- 
corporated. See Captain. 

Second Caufe. See Cause; and Efficient. 

Second Sight, an odd Qualification, many of the 
Inhabitants of the Weftern [Hands of Scotland are (aid to 
be poffefs'd of. We have the Thing fo well arreted, by 
fo many credible Authors (the latcltof whom is Mr Ajar- 
tin, the Ingenious Author of the natural Hiftory of thefe 



Iflands, and a Member of the Royal Society) that, notwith- 
Handing the Quaintnels oi the Thing, there is fcarce Room 
to call it in Queftion. The Second Sight, is a Facuhyot" 
feeing Things to come, or Things doing at a great Di_ 
fiance, reprelented to the Imagination as if a&uallv 
vifible and prelenr. Thus if a Man be dying, or about 
to die, his Image fhall appear diftinftly in its natural 
Shape, in a Shroud, and with other funeral Apparatus 
to a Second Sighted Peribn, who, perhaps, never fa w his 
Face before: Immediately after which, the Peribn ibfeen 
certainly dies. This Quality uf Second Sigl'tednefs, is not ' 
hereditary : The Perlon who has it, cannot exert it Jt 
pleafure ; nor can he prevenr it, or communicate it to 
another ; but it comes on him involuntarily, and exerciies 
irielf on him arbitrarily. And of.en, elpecially in the 
younger Second Seers, to their great Trouble and Terror. 
There are a great Number of Circumltances attend thele 
Virions, by Oblervation whereof, the particular Circum- 
flances as to Time, Place, &c. of rhe Death of the Per- 
ibn, are learnt. The Method of judging of them, or in- 
terpreting them, grows into a kind of Art ; which is very 
different in different Pcrfons. Second Sgbtednefs, is held 
a Diicredit among them ; fo that none will counterfeit it ■ 
manv conceal and diffemble it. 

SECONDARY Circles, in reference to the Ecliptick, 
or Circles of Longitude of the Stars, are liich, as paifing 
rhrough the Poies ot the Ecliptick, are ar right Angles to 
the Ecliptick (as the Mendian and Hour Circles are to 
the Equinoctial). By me Help of thefe, all Points in the 
Heavens are referred to the Ecliptick ; that is, any Star, 
Planer or orher Phenomenon, is underflood to be in that 
Point of the Ecliptick, which is cut by the Secondary 
Semicitcle, which paffes through fuch Star or Phenome- 
non: And if two Stars are th';* reterr d to the lame Point 
of the Ecliptick, they are laid to be in Conjunction ; if 
in oppofite Points, they are faid to be in O, poiition: 
If they are referred to two Poinis at a Quadrant sD.itaiice, 
they are faid to be in a Quarrile Aipect ; if the Points 
differ a fixth Part of rhe Ecliptick, they are faid ro be 
in a Sextile Afpecf . And in general, all Circies which in- 
teract one of rhe Six grearer Circles of rhe Sphere at 
Right Angles, maybe called Secondary Circles ; as the 
Azimuth or Verrical Circles in relpect of the Horizon, 

efe . , ,. . 

Secondary Fever, is that which arifes after a 
Crifis, or theDifcharge of fnme morbid Matter, as after 
the Dedenfion of the Small Pox, or Meaflesj and fuch a 
Fever is frequently dangerous. See Fever. 

Secondary ^Planets, thofe moving round other 
^Planets, as the Centres of their Motion, and along with 
them round the Sun. See Planet. 

Saturn, Jupiter, and the Earth, are each attended 
with Secondary 'Planets: Jupiter with four, and Saturn 
with five, called the Satellites of thole two Planets* See 
Satellites. The Bart/3 with one called the Moon. 
See Moon. 

The Motion of the Trimary Planets, is very fimple and 
uniform, as being compounded only of a Proje&ile Morion, 
forward in a right Line, which is a Tangent to the Orbit, 
and a Gravitation towards the Sun at the Centre, Add, 
That being at fuch vaft Diftances from each other, 
the Effe&s of their mutual Gravitation towards one ano- 
ther are infenfible : But the Matter is far otherwife, in 
refpedl of the Secondary 'Planets $ for every one of thefe, 
though it chiefly gravitate towards its refpe&ive Prima- 
ry One, as towards its Centre, yet at equal Diftances 
from the Sun, is attracted towards him with equally acce- 
lerated Gravity, as the primary One is towards him, but 
at a greater Difiance with left, at a nearer Diftance with 
greater; from which double Tendency towards the Sun, 
and towards its own Primary Planet, the Motion of the 
Satellites, or Secondary 'Planets, comes to be mightily 
compounded, and affected, with many Inequalities : As 
for lnftance, (i.) The Satellite fhall be continually acce- 
lerated in its Motion, from the Time of its Quadrature 
with the Sun, to the next following Conjunction or Op- 
position j but contrary-wife from the Syzygies to the 
Quadratures, it fhall be retarded, and therefore will not 
always move fwifter in or near the Syzygies, and flower 
near the Quadratures. From whence will follow, (2.) That 
the Orbits of thele Secondary 'Planets, will be of a Figure 
more Circular in the Quadratures than in the Syzygies, 
where the Swiftnefs of the Motion will make the Figure 
of the Orbit more Rectilinear, and therefore the Satellite 
will run farther from its Primary Planet at the Quadra- 
tures, than at the Syzygies, io that the Orbit wilT be a 
little elliptical, having the primary Planet for its Centre, 
artd fhe longer Diameter will coincide with the Line of 
the Quadratures, and the fhorter with that of the Syzy- 
gies. Which Irregularities will arife, if the Sun's 
Power of perturbing the Motion qf the Satellite be ex- 
cluded, and the Orbit be coiteentrick wish that of the 

Primary 
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Friary Planets. For if the Orbit be eccentrical, it may 
happen- that the Satellite ihall be farther off from the 
Primary One in the Syzygies, and fo move flower than it 
does at the Quadratures : And when this is the Cafe, 
that the Satellite's Orbit is not a Circle concentrick to 
the Primary Orbit, but an Ellipfis, in one of whole Fo- 
cus'a the Primary Orbit is placed, rhen, the Motion of the 
Satellite will be fo difturbed by the Sun, that as it runs 
into its Orbit, the Apfes of the Orbit Jhall be moved 
ionie times in Confequentia, and iome times in Antecedentia 
(whereas the Nodes and Apies of the primary Planets 
are at rert). (3.) When the Plane of the Satellite's Orbit 
is inclined to the Plane of the Primary Orbit, the Line of 
the Nodes of the Secondary Orbir will be moved in Ante- 
adentitty with an Angular Motion, and an unequal Velo- 
city, fc r i* will recede molt fwiftly, when the Nodes are 
jn Quadrature to the Sun $ after which, it will move 
flower, and at the Time or the Nodes being in the Syzy- 
gies, will be perfectly at reil. (4.) The inclination 
alio of the Plane of the fecondary Orbit, to the primary 
One, will be continually varying, and will be greateit:, 
when the Nodes are in the Syzygies with the Sun, and 
leis {dttei is paribus) when they are in the Quadratures; 
and trom the Time of the Nodes being in the Syzygies, 
10 the Quadratures, it will be always decreafing, and from 
the Time of their being in the Quadratures to the Syzygies, 
jt will be always increasing, and all thole Irregularicies, 
whether in any eccentrick or concentrick Orbit, will al- 
ways be ibmething greater, when the Satellite is in Con- 
junction with the 6un, than when he is in Oppoficion 
to him. See Planet. 

SECONU1NE. See Secundine. 

SECRETARY, an Officer, who, by Order of his 
Mailer, writes Letters, Difpatches, and other Instruments, 
which he renders Authentic by his Signature, Of thefe 
there are leveral Kinds - 7 as, Secretary of the King-, or of 
State ; Secretary of the Lord Chancellor 3 Secretary of 
}Var, &c. The King's Secretaries were anciently call'd 
the Kings Clerks and Notaries. As for the Name of Se- 
cretary t it was at firft applied to luch as being always near 
~the King's Peribn, received his Commands, and were call'd 
Clerks of the Secret $ whence was afterwards form'd, the 
Word Secretary $ Regiafecretis : And as the great Lords 
gave to their Clerks the Quality of Secretaries ; thole who 
attended the King, were call'd, by way of Diftin&ion, 
Secretaries of the Commands 1 } Regi a Mandatis. This con- 
tinued till the Reign of our Henry VIII. 1659, when; at 
a Treaty of Peace between the French and Spaniards^ 
the former obferv'd, that the Spanifi Miniifers, who 
treated for Thilip II. called themlelves Secretaries of 
State. Upon which the French Secretaries des Comman- 
dments, out of Emulation, affumed the lame Title 5 
which thence pafled into England. 

Secretaries of State, Officers attending the King, 
for the Receipt and Difpatch of Letters, Grants, Peti- 
tions, and many of the molt important Affairs of the King- 
dom, both Foreign and Domellick. 

Till the Reign of King Henry VIII. there was only one 
Secretary of State 5 bur then Bufinefs increafing, that 
tfrince appointed a Second Secretary j both of equal Power 
and Authority, and both ftilcd 'Principal Secretaries of 
'State : Before Queen Elizabeth 's Time, they did not fit 
at the Council-Board ; but rhat Princefs admitted them 
10 the Places of Privy Counfellors $ which Honour they 
have held ever fince, and a Council is never, or at leaft 
very feldorn, held without one of rhem. On the Union of 
England and Scotland, Queen Anne added a Third Secre- 
tary, on account of the great Increafe of Bufinefs, 
which, as to Britain, is equally and diflinclly ma- 
naged by all the Three, although the latter is frequent- 
ly ftild Secretary of State for North Britain : They have 
under their Management and Direction, the moft confi- 
derable Affiairs of the Nation, and are obliged to a con- 
Ham Attendance on the King; They receive and difpatch 
whatever comes to their Hands, be it for the Crown, the 
Church, the Militia, Private Grants, Pardons, Difpenfa- 
tions, &c. as ljkewife Petitions to rhe Sovereign, which, 
when read, are returned to the Secretaries for Anfwer, 
all which they difpatch according to the King's Com- 
mand and Direction. As to Foreign Affairs, they are 
divided into Two Provinces comprehending all the King- 
doms and Nations which have any Intercourfe or Bufinefs 
w 'di Great Britain ; each Secretary receiving all Letters 
an d Addreffes from and making all Difpatches to the 
feveral Princes and States comprehended in his Province : 
Which Divifion ftill fubfifts, notwithstanding the Addition 
°^ a Third Secretary. Ireland and the Plantations are 
<")der the Direction of the Elder Secretary, who has the 
&Whern Province. Of thefe Three Principal Secre- 
taries, the Two for South Britain, have each Two Under- 
* fcr ttaries t and one chief Clerk 5 and the other for North 
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■Britain one Unit* -Secretary, and one chief Clerk, with 
an uncertain Number of other Clerks and Tranflators all 
wholly depending of them. 

The Secretaries of State have the Cuftody of that 
Seal, properly called the Signet ( See Signet ) and the 
Direflion of the Signet Office ; wherein are Four Clerks 
employ'd, who prepare fuch Things as are to pafs the 
Signet, in order to the Privy or Great Seal. All Grants 
figned by the King are returned hither, which, tranlcrib d, 
are carried to one of the Principal Secretaries of State, and 
leal'd, and then called Signets, which being directed 
to the Lord Privy Seal, are his Warrant. On the Secre- 
taries of State, is likewife dependant another Office, call'd 
The 'Paper Office, wherein all Public Writings, Papers 
Matters of State, fife- are preferved. See Paper Office. 
All the Under Secretaries and Clerks are in the Choice of 
ibe Secretary of State, without Referve toanyPeribn ; the 
former of which receives Orders and Directions from 
them, for writing Difpatches, Foreign and Domeflick, 
which they give to the Chief Clerk, who diilributes them 
to the Under-CIerks. 

SECBXTARi-of an Bmhajjy, is a Peribn attending an 
Embaflador, for the writing of Dilpatches relating to the 
Negotiation. There is a deal of Difference between the 
Secretary of the Embaffy, and the Ambaffador's Secretary ; 
the laft is a Domeflick or Menial of the Ambaffador ; the 
firft a Seivant or Minifter of the Prince. See Embassador. 

SECRETION, in Medicine, rhe AS, whereby the 
feveral Juices, or Humours in the Animal Body, are fepa- 
ratedfrom the Blood, by means of the Glands. 

In the Bodies ot Animals, we obferve a great Number 
of Juices of different Natures, viz, the Blood, Lympha, 
Saliva, Stomach. liquor, inteltinal Juices, Panchreatic 
Juice, the Bile, Urine, (gc. Now, the Blood is the gene- 
ral Source of all ; and from it they are all Secerned by 
particular Organs, called Glands. The Manner, wherein 
this Secretion is effected, has been greatly enquired into in 
thefe laft Ages ; though not with the greateit Succels. 
The Ancient Phyficians, indeed, contented themfelves to 
affert certain particular Virtues or Faculties inherent 
in the feveral Wcera ; whereby they were determined 
to feparatc one Liquor rather than another : without 
troubling themfelves much about the Manner wherein it 
was done. But the Moderns, according to the Genius of 
their Philofophy, mutt have this Point clear 'd, and the 
Modus of Secretion rendered intelligible. Hence, as the 
exceeding Smallnefs of theie Organs prevented any regular 
Search, they have imagined various Manners of explain- 
ing them. 

Some, full of the Effects they have obferved from Fer- 
mentations, maintain, that there are Ferments in the feveral 
Parts; by Aid whereof, certain Kinds of Panicles mix'd in 
the Blood, ate lepatated therefrom ; after the lame Man- 
ner as we fee in Mlljl, or new Wine; from which, while fer- 
menting, certain Parts are detach'd in form of Scum. But 
this Opinion has lb many Inconveniencies to grapple with- 
al, that'tis almoft univerfally abandoned. See Ferment. 

Others confider the Glands as kinds of Sieves, whofe 
Holes having different Figures, will only let pafs certain 
Particles or Molecules, whole Figures referable 'hole of 
the Holes: but the Falfity of this Hypothecs was foon 
found out ; and it was thought fufficient to fix fome Pro- 
portion between the Diameters of the Pores and of the 
Molecules that were to pals through them, to account 
why very fubtile Parts fliould pals through the Glands, 
through which the Coarler could not pafs. Yet this Opi- 
nion was not found perfectly Satisfactory : For on this Sup- 
position, the moft liibtile Parts of the Blood muft pafs in 
fuch Quantity through the latgett Pores, that thete would 
not be enough left to furnifh the little ones with what 
they needed : And for the fame Reafon, thofe Parts whole 
Pores are biggeft, ought to furnifh Liquors much fuller of 
fubtile Parts than thofe whole Pores are fnuller, which yet 
is contrary to Experience. For the Serofity feparatcd in 
the Kidneys, under the Name of Urine, confitts of Parts 
much fubtiter and fiiialler than the Bile feparated in the 
Liver: Why then dfcn't this Serofity efcape in the Liver? 
the Pores whereof muft be much greater than thofe of 
the Kidneys. See Bile. 

This Inconvenience, many Naturalifts being aware of, 
has made them have recourfe to Imbibition (if the Word 
may be allowed us for want of a better). They maintain, 
then, That befides the different Diameters of the Pores, 
'tis required that the leveral Parts be already imbued or 
moiften'd with a Liquor like to that they are to filter. 
This Opinion is rather the Relult of Reaion than of Expe- 
riment and the Maintainers hereof, well pleas'd they had 
fomefhing to fatisTy their Reafon withal, never troubled 
themlelves whether it were true : Till M. Win/knv fell in- 
to it. 
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Dr. Kelly whofe Theory prevails molt in England-, come to be feparated in the Liver, for the firft Time 

accounts {or Secretion, from the different Diameters of the preferably to any other Liquor? To this M. Winfim ah- 

Veffels, the different Velocity of the Blood, the diffe- iwers, That having obierv'd the Glands of the fmalleft 

rent Angles the Ducts make with the Arteries, and the Foetus's to be colour'd, much as in Adults ; it appears 

different Attraction of rhe different Parts, under all thele highly probable they had been imbued with thej u i ces 



different Circumftances. H.isT'heory fee at length, under 
theArticle Animal Secretion. But even in this, there 
is fbmething Arbitrary and Conjectural. Be fid es,t he Reason- 
ing is carried fuch a Length j that, in aThing the Principles 
whereof are to obfcure, the Parts or Organs ib impertect- 
ly known, and the whole Procefs carried on out of Sight, 
the Mind can fcarce fafely acquiefce in it. 

Monf. WinjkWi of the Royal Academy of Sciences, has 
taken a better Courfe for the Dil'covery of this important 
Action of Secretion. He does not take up with conjectural 
Principles, nor draw a plaufible Scheme of Reafoning there- 
from through the Dark j but applies himfelf to Experi- 
ment, and investigates, in Nature herielf, and the Structure 
of the Parts, the Manner Secretion is perform'd in. From 
a drift Examination of the feveral Kinds of Glands, both 
in Men and other Animals, he finds, with iome other 



they were to filtrate, at the firft Formation of the An.- 
mal ; or at the fame time when the folid Parts of the Or- 
gan themfelves were framed. 

SECT, a collective Term, comprehending all fuch a s 
follow the Doctrines or Opinions of fome famous Divine 
or Philofopher, $$c. The Sects of Philofbphers anion? 
the Ancients, particularly in ancient Greece, were various . 
as, Pyrrhonitms, Platomjls-, Epicureans , Stoicks, Peripa^ 
teticks, Accidemicks t i$c. See each under its proper Ar- 
ticle. At prefent the Sects of Philofbphy are chiefly rc- 
duccable to Three, viz. the Cartejians, rhe Peripateticks 
and the Newmiians, In Theology, the Seffs are much 
more numerous ; yet the Ancients had Legions now ex- 
tant, as, Mamchees, GnojUcks, Mmtmiifis, ££>c. 'I he prin- 
cipal now on Foot, are rhe Lutherans, Calvhrifts., An&b&pi 
tiffs, Arians, Sccinians, Arminians, £$c. The Rife, Pro- 



Anatomifts, that the Glands are only Pelotoons or Plexus's grefs,_ and Fate, with the diitinguifhing Characters and 



of VefTels: but the VefTels proper to the Gland, and 
which conflitute the principal Part thereof, M. Wmjlow 
firft difcovered ro be Tubes, furnifhed, on the Infide, with 
a kind of Down or Tuft, or rather a very fine, fpongeous 
Tiffue, which fills the whole Cavity of thole VefTels like 
a Pith or Marrow. This he finds in all Glands, of all 
Animals; In different Glands, 'tis found of different 
Colours, and this different Colour is even found in the 
different Glands of Fcetus's themfelves. 

The Gland, ther, is, at leaftits main Part, a Compound 
of thefe downy c o'r lpongeous VefTels, which, from their 
Office, we will call Secretory VeJJels or Bafts, and which 



Opinions of each 5 See under its refpective Head. 

SECTA, in Law. See Suit. 

SECTIO, or Operatio Cafarea, See Caesarian Sec- 
tion. 

SECTION,> Part of a Thingdivided ; or the Divifion 
itfelf: Such, particularly, are the Sub-divifions of Chap- 
ters, by others called Articles. The Mark of a StBion is i 
The Ancients difregarded the Dividing of their Books 
into Chapters and SeclionSj that was a Task left for future 
Editors, and Criticks. The Word is form'd from the 
Latin, feco, I cut. 

Section of a Building, is its Profh ; or a Delineation 



frequently do, almoft of themfelves, form what we call a of its Heights and Depths raifed on the Plan 5 as if the 
Gland or glandu/oiis Body: Tho' befide thefe Veffels,we ufu- T ' ' ' 
ally remark Four other Kinds, viz. Arteries, Veins, Excre- 
tory Ducts and Nerves. The Secretory Ducts we diflin- 
guifh from the Excretory Ones; in that the former, by the 
peculiar Texture of their Down, ferve to feparate a par- 
ticular Liquor ; and that the latter only ferve to receive 
the Liquor thus Secreted, and to carry it to the Place 'tis 
deftined for. For a more particular Account of the Stru- 
cture and Organization of the Glands, See Gland. 

For the Manner wherein the Glands act, in feparating the 
feveral Liquors from the Body, M. WtnfloW lays it down 
thus : 'Tis a Thing well known by Phyficians and Chy- 
miits, that a Piece of brown Paper, which is only an 
Affemblage of fmall Filaments drawn cloie to each other, 
having once imbibed Oil or Water, will never let any 
other Liquor pafs through it, but of the fame Kind with 
what 'tis impregnated withal. All others it {tops. And 
the like is oblerved of a Wick of Cotton or other Matter, 
which having firft imbibed its Fill of Oil or Water, and 



Fabrick was cut afiinder, to difcover the Infide. See 
Profile. 

Horizontal Section. See Ichnography. 

Section, in Geometry, a Side or Surface appearing ot 
a Body, or Figure cut by another; or the Place wherein 
Lines, Planes, &c. cut each other. The common Setlicu 
ot two Planes is always a right Line, being the Line fup- 
pofed to be drawn by the one Plane in its cutting or enter- 
ing the other. See Plane. If a Sphere be cut in any. 
manner, the Plane of the Section will be a Circle, whofe 
Centre is in the Diameter of the Sphere. See Sphere. 
The Setlicns of the Cone are Four, viz, a Circle, Parahle, 
Hyperbole and Ellipfis. See each under its proper Ar- 
ticle. See alfb Cone. 

Conic Sections. See Conic Section. 

SECTIONES SEQUENTES, in Conies, a Term, 
whofe Import may be thus conceiv'd : Suppofe Two 
Right Lines, as A B, CD (Tab. Conicks Fig. j.) mum. 
ally interfering one another in E, which Point E, is fiip- 



being then dipp'd at one End, in a Veffel full of Oil and pofed to be the common Centre of the oppofite Hyperbolic 



Water together 5 the Wick that had imbibed the Oil, will 
only raife and diftil Oil, and that with Water, only 
Water. Now, in the Secretory Duels of the Glands, we 
find a Parallel Structure ; an Affemblage or Tiffue of fine 
Threads or Filaments bound dole together, much as in 
brown Paper, or a Cotton-wick ; only differently difpofed. 
ThisTiffue, then, having once imbibed a certain Juice, will 
not let pafs any of the Liquors which arrive at the Orifices 
of thefe Ducts, but that it had firft imbibed. The Caufe 



Sections, FG, HI, and whofe common Afymptotes, the 
propofed Lines A B, C D alfo are. In this particular Cafe, 
the Seblions G F and H I, are called Seffiones S;quentes t 
becaufe they are placed following one another in the con- 
tiguous Angles of Two interfering Right Lines : And 
if the determinate Diameter H G, of one of the SetliontS 
Seqttentes (which is coincident with rhe fuppofed indeter- 
minate Diameter of its oppofite) be equal ro the vertical 
Tangent K L, applied between the Afymptotes in the 



of this Phenomenon, is doubtlefs, to be referr'd to the Point G, of the Diameter G F, then, Apollonius calls fuch 

great Principle of Attraction, which is found ftronger be- SeBions, Conjugate Setlio72S. 

tween the Homogeneous than the Heterogeneous Parts of SECTOR, in Geometry, a Part of a Circle cGmpre- 

the fame Fluid. But this is an Enquiry that belongs to hended between two Radii, and the Arch. Thus the 

another Place, See Attraction and Repulsion. mix'd Triangle A C D (Tab. Geometry Fig, 13.) compre- 

As the Blood, now, is not a Homogeneous Liquor 5 but hended between the Radii A C and D and the Arch A D, 

a Compound of an Infinity of different Parts or Mole- is a Setlor of 'the Circle. 

cules, fome Oily, others Mucilaginous, Aqueous, Saline, 'Tis demonflrated by Geometricians, that the Setlor of 



Subtile, Grofs, &c. in its Motion along the Arteries of 
the Gland, it becomes divided into all the little Ramifica- 
tions thereof; by which Means its Velocity is exceedingly 
abated, and its Molecules obliged to go off one by one, 
through the narrow Paffage of the Artery into the Vein, 
and of confequence to pafs over the Orifices of the Secre- 
tory 1)uUs of the Glands, whofe Down is already tinged 
With a Juice of a certain Nature. Such of the Molecules 



Circle, as A CD, is equal to a Triangle, whofe Bafe is 
the Arch A D, and its Altitude the Radius A C. 

If from the common Centre of Two Concentric Circles, 
be drawn Two Radii, to the Periphery of the Outer, the 
Two Arches included between the Radii, will have the 
fame Ratio to the Peripheries ; and the Two Setlors, the 
lame Ratio to the Areas of their Circles. 

To find the Area of a Seftor DCE ; the Radius of the 



therefore, as arc found of the fame Nature with the Juice Circle CD, and the Area DE being given: To 100, 

they meet withal at the Entrance of the Secretory 2)utl t 3 14 and the Radius A C, find a Fourth propotional Num- 

joyn themfelves to them, and enter the Ducts, driven on ber 5 this will be the Semi-periphery. Then to 180 , &c 

by others that follow them, Thus they pafs, fucceffively, given Arch D E, and the Semi-periphery juft found, find 

through the whole Veffel, and at length go out of it into another fourth Proportional ; this will give the Arch A B 

the Excretory Duct, while the reft, which are of adiffe- in the fame Meafure in which the Radius AC is given. 

tent Kind, run over the Orifice of the Secretory Veffel, Laftly, multiply the Arch DE into the Semi-radius, the 

without ever mixing with the Juice thereof, and thus Product is the Area of rhe Sector. 

arriving in the Vein, are carried back to the Heart. Sector is alfo a Mathematical Inftrument, of great Ufe 

All that remains, is, to explain how thefe Parts mould in finding the Proportion between Quantities of the fame 

have firft imbibed the particular Juices neceffary for their Kind, as between Lines and Lines, S jrfaces and Surfaces, 

refpcSUve Secretions; How, for Inftance, the Bile fhould ££c. whence the French call it the Compafs of Proportion* 
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The great Advantage of the Se&or above the common 
Scales, &>c. is, that 'tis made to fit all Radius'sand Scales. 
For, by the Lines of Chords, Sines, £f?c. on the Se&or, we 
have Lines of Chords, Sines, Z$c. to any Radius betwixt 
the Length and Breadth of the Se&or when opened. 

The Se&or is founded on the Fourth Proportion of the 
£thBookofi;/c//W; where 'tis demonftrated, That iimilar 
Triangles have their homologous Sides proportional : An 
Idea of its Foundation may be conceived thus ; Let the 
Lines AB, AC (Fig. 14.) reprefenr the Leg of the Se&or-, 
and AD, AE two equal Sections from the Centre. If 
now the Points C B and D E be connected, the Lines 
CB and DE will be Parallel 5 therefore the Triangles 
ADE, ACli Similar, and confequently the Sides AD, 
pE, AB and BC proportional: That is, as AD :DE: 
AB : BC $ whence if AD be the Half* Third or Fourth 
Part of A B ; DE will be a Half, Third or Fourth Part 
of CB, and the fame holds of all the reft. If. therefore, 
AD be the Chord, Sine, or Tangent of any Number of 
Degrees to the Radius AB ; DE will be the fame to the 
Radius BC. 

Defcrifition of the Sector. 

The Se&or confifts of two equal Rules or Legs of Brafs or 
otherMatter,rivetted together jbut lb as to moveeafy on the 
Rivet. See its Figure, Tab. Geometry Fig,i5, On the Faces 
oi the Instrument are placed feveral Lines^the principal are 
the Line ot equal Parts, Line of Chords, Line of Sines, 
Line of Tangents, Line of Secants, and Line of Polygons. 

The Line of Equal 'Parts, called aUb Line of Lines, 
marked L, is a Line divided into 100 equal Parts ; and, 
where the Length of the Leg will allow ir, each is fub- 
divided into Halves, and Quarters. Tis found on each 
Leg, on the lame Side 5 and the Divisions numbred 1, 2> 
3, 4, 1£>c. to 10, which is near the Extremity of each Leg. 
Note, in Practice, 1 is taken for 10, or 100, or 1000, or 
10000, $$C. as Occafion requires $ in which Cales 2 is taken 
tor 20 or 200, or 2000, &c. and fo of the reft. %%e Line of 
Chords, marked C on each Leg, is divided after the ufual 
Manner,and numbred 10, 20, 30, &c. to 60. See Chord. 
TbeZ/?/e ofSines i denoted on each Leg by the Letter S, is 
a Line of Natural Sines, numbred 10, 20, 30, &c. to 90. 
See Sines. Line of tangents, denoted on each Leg by the 
Letter T, is a Line of natural Tangents, numbred 10, 20, 
30, SS>c to 45 : befides which, is another little Line of 
Tangents on each Leg, commencing at 45 and extending 
to 75 denoted by the Letter t. See Tangent. Line 
of Stcants, denoted on each Leg by the Letter S, is a 
Line of natural Secants, number'd 10, 20,30, f$e. to 75, 
and commencing, not from the Centre of the lnftrument, 
but at Two Inches Diftance therefrom. See Secant. 
Line of 'Polygons, denoted by the Letter P on each Leg, is 
number'd 4, 5, 6, £S?c. to 12, which falls 3 Inches ihort of 
the Centre ot the Iniirument. See Polygon. 

Befide thefe Lines, which are eiTential to the Se&or ; 
there are others placed near the outward Edges on both 
Faces, and parallel thereto, which are, in all refpe&s, the 
fame as in Giwter's Scale, and ufed after the fame Manner. 
Such are the Line of Artificial Sines marked S $ The Line 
of Artificial "tangents 5 A Line of 12 Inches, mark'd In; 
and Gunter's Line of 'Numbers, mark'd N. For the Ufes 
of all which, See Gunter's Scale. There are fome times, 
other Lines placed,, to fill the vacant Spaces, as the Lines 
of Hours, Latitudes and Inflations of Meridians-, which 
are ufed the lame as on the common Scales. See Scale. 

The Lines found by the Se&or are of two Kinds, late- 
ral and parallel. The Firft are fuch as are found by the 
Sides of the Se&or as A B, A C. The latter, fuch as go 
flcrofsfrom one Leg to the other, as ~D E, C B. Note, the 
Order of the Lines in the newer Se&ors, is different from 
what it is in the old ones ; for the fame Line is not now put 
at the fame Diftance from the Edge on both Legs 5 but 
•he Line of Chords, e.gr. is innermoft upon the one, and 
the Line of Tangents on the other. The Advantage here- 
of is, that when the lnftrument is fet to a Radius for the 
Chords, ir ierves alfo for the Sines and Tangents without 
ftirring it; for the Parallel betwixt 60 and 60 of the 
Chords, go and 90 of the Sines, and 45 and 45 of the 
Tangents, are all equal. 
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Vfe of the Line of Equal Tarts on the Sector. 

1° To 'Divide a given Line Xmto any Number of equal 
™ans, e.gr. Seven : Take the given Line in your Com- 
pafles, and fetting one Foot in a Divifion of the Line of 
ec lual Parts, that may ealily be divided by 7, e. gr. 70 , 
Wofc Seventh Part is 10 : Open the Sector till the other 
joint fall exactly on 70 in the fame Line, in the other 
!^ e g- In this Difpofition, applying one Point of the 
^nvpaffes to 10 in the fame Line ; (hut them till the 
ether fall ; n , ;„ trie fame Line of the other Leg. This 



Aperture will be the .thwart of the given Line. Note, if 
\L 7,u'\ % divided be too long to be applied to the 
Legs of the Setter only div.de one Half, or one Fourth by 
7, and the Double or Quadruple thereof will be the 7 th 
Part of the whole. ' 

2° To meafure the Lines of the Perimeter of a Pohgon 
one of which contains a given Number of equal Parrs - 
lake the given Line in your Compafles, and let it over 
upon the Line of equal Parts, to the Number of Parts on 
each Side exprefltng its Length. The Settor remaining 
thus, fet off the Length of each of the other Lines paral 
lei to the former ; and the Numbers each of them falls on 
will exprefs their Lengths. 

3° ji Right Line being given, aid the Number of Tarts 
it contains, e.gr. 120, to take from it a lefs Line, containing 
any humbtr of the fame 'Parts, e.gr. 2* : Taking the given 
Line m your Compafles, open the Setter till the two Feet 
fall on 120 on each Leg ; then, the Diftance from 2* to 
25 gives the Lrne required. 

4" To find a third 'Proportional to T-vo given Lines, and 
a. Fourth to Three. For rhe Firft, take the Length of the 
firft given Line in your Compafles, and lay it off on the 
Line of equal Parts from the Centre, to find the Number 
where it terminates: Then open the Settor, till the 
Length of the Second Line be included in the Aperture of 
the Extreme of the firft : The Setter remaining thus, lay 
oft the Length of the Second Line on one of the Legs 
from the Centre ; and note the Nomber where it ter- 
minates ; the Diftance between that Number on the Two 
Legs, gives the Third Proportional. In the Second Cafe, 
take the Second Line in your Compafles, and opening the 
Setter, apply this Extent to the Ends of the Firft laid off 
from the Centre on both Legs. ' The Seclor thus open'd, 
lay oft the Third Line from the Centre, and the Extent 
between the Number whereon it terminates on both Legs, 
is the Fourth Proportional. 

5 To divide a Line in any given Proportion, e gr. into 
Two Parts, which mall be to each other as 40 to 
70: Add the Two Numbers together, their Sum is no. 
Then, between your Compafles take the Line propofed, 
fuppofe 165, and open the Settor till this Diftance 



which 

reach from no, to n on both Legs. The Settor thu 
open'd, take the Extent from 40 to 46, as alfo from 70 
to 70 i the firft will give 60, the laft 105, which will be 
the Parts propofed, for 40 : 70 : 60 : 105. 

6° To open the Settor, fo as the Two Lines of equal Parts 
may make a Right Angle : Find Three Numbers that 
may exprefs the Sides of a Right-angled Triangle, as 3, 
4 and 5, or their Equimultiples, as 60, 80 and 100. 
Take, then, in your Compafles the Diftance from the 
Centre to 100 ; and open the Settor, till, one Point fet 1 
on So, ' 
the ' 

.,, 1° **&* a R '& h ' Urn equal to the Circumference of a. 
Circle: The Diameter of a Circle being to the Circum- 
ference, nearly as 50 to 157, take the Diameter in your 
Compafles, and fet it over on the Legs of the Setter, from 
50 to jo. The Settor thus open'd, take the Diftance from 
"57 «° 157 ln your Compafles. This will be your Cir- 
cumference required. 

Ufe of the Line of Chords at the Sector. 

1°. To open the Sector, fo as the two Lines of Chords 
may make an Angle of any Number of 'Degrees, - — --• 



...~ .u xuu , a.iu u^cii uie sector, tin, one roint let up- 
80, the other full upon 60 in the other Leg ; rhen do 
Two Lines of equal Parrs, include a Right Anole. 



Take the Diftance from i 



40: 

the Joint to 40, the Number of 
Degtees propofed, on the Line of Chords; open the 
Settor, till the Diftance from 60 to 60, on each Leg, be 
equal to the forefaid Diftance of 40 ; then does the Line 
of Chords make the Angle required. 

2°. The Settor being opened, to find the degrees of its 
Aperture : Take the Extent from Co to 60, and lay it 
off on rhe Line of Chords, from the Centte : The Num- 
ber, whereon it terminates, fhews the Degrees of its 

Opening By applying Sighrs on the Line of Chords, 

the Settor may be ufed to take Angles, as a Surveying 
lnftrument. J 5 

3°. To make an Angle of any given Number of Degrees, 
with a given Line: On the given Line delcribe a Circu. 
lar Arch, rhe Centte whereof is the Point whereon the 
Angle is to be made. Set off the Radius from 60 to 60 ; 
and the Settor remaining thus, take the Diftance of the 
two Numbers on each'Leg, exprefling the propofed De- 
grees, and lay it from the Line upon the Arch defcribed. 
Laftly, drawing a Line from the Centre, thtough the End 
of the Arch, it will make the Angle propofed. 

4 . To find the Degrees a given Angle contains : About 
the Vertex delcribe an Arch, and open the Settor, till 
the Diftance from 60 to to on each Leg, be equal to' the 
Radius of the Circle: Then taking the Chord of the 
Arch between the Compafles, and carrying it on the 
Legs of the Settor, fee what equal Number, on each Leg, 

the 
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the Points of the Compares fall on : This is the Quantity 
of Degrees, the given Angle contains. 

5. To take an Arch, of any Quantity, from off the 
Circumference of a Circle. Open the Setter, till the Di- 
ftance from 60 to 60 be equal to the Radius of the 
given Circle : Then take the Extent of the Chord, of the 
dumber of Degrees, on each Leg of the Sector, and 
lay it off, on the Circumference of the given Circle. 
By this Ufe may any regular Polygon he inicribed in a 
given Circle, as well as by the Line of Polygons. 

Ufe of the Line of Polygons en the Sector. 

i°, To iufribe a regular 'Polygon, in a given Circle. 
Take the Semi-diameter of a given Circle, in the Com- 
pafTes, and adjuft it to rhe Number 6, on the Line of 
Polygons, on each Leg of the Settor : Then the Setter 
remaining thus opened, take the Diftance of the two 
equal Numbers, exprclfmg the Number of Sides the 
Polygons is to have. B. gr. The Diftance from 5 to 5 
for a'Pentagon, from 7 to 7 for a Heptagon, £•>£. Thefe 
Diltances carried about the Circumference of the Circle, 
will divide it into ib many equal Parts, 

2 . To defcribe a regular "Polygon, e. gr. a Pentagon 
on a given right Line : Take the Length of the Line in 
the Compares, and apply it to the Extent of the Num- 
ber 5, 5, on the Lines of Polygons. The Setter thus 
opened, upon the fame Lines take the Extent, from 6 to 
6, this will be the Semi. diameter of the Circle the Po. 
lygon is to be infenbed in. It, then, with this Diftance, 
from the Ends of the given Line, you defcribe two Arches 
of a Circle, their Interferon will be the Center ot the 
Circle. 

3 . On a right Line, to defcribe an Ifofceles Triangle : 
Having the Angles at the Bale, double thofe at the Ver- 
tex : Open the Setter, till the Ends of the given Line fall 
on 10 and \o on each L .eg ; Then take the Diftance 
from 6 to 6. This will be the Length of the two equal 
iides of the Triangle. 

Ufe cf the Lines of Sines > Tar.gcnts, and Secants ) 
on the Sector. 

By the feveral Lines difpofed on the Settor, we have 
Sea es to feveral Radius's, So that having aLength, or Ra- 
dius given, not exceeding the Length of the Settor when 
opened ; we find the Chord, Sine, i§c. thereto. E.gr. Sup- 
pofe the Chord, Sine, or Tangent, of 10 Degrees, to a 
Radius of 3 Inches, required: Make 3 Inches the Aper- 
ture, between 60 and 60, on the Lines ot Chords of the 
two Legs 5 then will the fame Extent reach from 45, to 
45 on the Line of Tangents, and from 90 to 90 on rhe 
Line of Sines on the other Side 5 fo that to whatever 
Radius the Line ot" Chords is let, to the fame are all 
the other let. In this Dilpofition therefore, if the Aper- 
ture between 10 and 10, on the Lines of Chords, be taken 
with the CompafTes, it will give the Chord ot 10 De- 
grees. If the Aperture ot 10 and 10 be in like manner 
taken on the Lines of Sines, it will be the Sine of 10 
Degrees. Laftly, If the Aperture of 10 and 10 be in 
like manner taken on the Lines of Tangents, it gives the 
Tangent of 10 Degrees. 

If the Chord, or Tangent, of 70 Degrees were re- 
quired 5 for the Chord, the Aperture of half the Arch, 
viz. 35, mull be taken as before 5 which Diftance, re- 
peated twice, gives the Chord of 70 . To find the Tan- 
gent of 70 to the fame Radius, the fmall Line of Tan- 
gents mull be ufed, the other only reaching to 45 : Making 
therefore, 3 Inches the Aperture between 45 and 45 on 
the Imall Line ; the Extent between 70 and 70 Degrees, 
on the fame, will be the Tangent of 70°. to 3 Inches 
Radius. 

To find the Secant of an Arch, make the given Ra- 
dius the Aperture between o and o on the Line of 
Secants: Then will the Aperture of io and 10, or 70 
and 70, on the faid Lines, give the Tangent of io° 
or 70 . 

If the Converfe of any of thefe Things were required ; 
that is, if the Radius be required, to which a given 
Line, is the Sine, Tangent, or Secant, 'tis but making the 
given Line, if a Chord, the Aperture on the Line of 
Chords, between 10 and 10, and then the Settor will 
{land at the Radius required ; that is, the Aperture be- 
tween 60 and 60, °n the faid Line, is the Radius. If 
the given Line were a Sine, Tangent or Secant, 'tis but 
making it the Aperture of the given Number of Degrees, 
then will' the Diftance of 90 and 90 on the Sines, of 
45 and 45 on the Tangents^ of and on the Secants, 
be the Radius. 



Ufe of the S 
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\°. The Safe and Perpendicular of a rettangled Triangle 
being given, to find the Hypothenufe .- Suppole the Bafe A C 
(Plate Trigonom. Fig. 2.) 40 Miles, and the Perpendicular " 
A B 30 j open the Setter till the two Lines of Lines 
make a right Angle : Then for the Bafe, take 40 Parts 
on the Line of Lines on one Legj and for the Perpen- 
dicular 30 on the fame Line on the other Leg: Then 
the Extent from 40 on the one, to 30 on the other, taken 
in the CompafTes, will be the Length of the Hypothenufe 
which Line will be found 50 Miles. 

2 Q - The 'Perpendicular A B of a right-angled Triangle 
ABC, being given 30, and the Angle B C A 37°, to find 
the Hypothenufe B C: Take the given Side A B, and fet 
it over, on each Side, upon the Sine of the given Angle 
ACBj then the Parallel Diftance of Radius, or of 90 
and 90, will be the Hypothenufe BC5 which will meafure 
50 on the Line of Sines. 

3 . The Hypothenufe and Safe being given, to find the 
'Perpendicular : Open the Setter, till the two Lines of 
Lines be at right Angles 5 then lay off the given Bale on 
one of thofe Lines from the Centre : Take the Hypo- 
thenufe in your CompafTes, and fetting one Foot in the 
Point of the given Bafe, let the other fallon the Line of 
Lines, on the other Leg : The Diftance from the Centre 
to the Point where the CompafTes fall, will be the Length 
of the Perpendicular. 

4 . The Hypothenufe being given, and the Angle ACB, 
to find the 'Perpendicular : Make the given Hypothenufe a 
Parallel Radius 5 i. e. make it the Extent from 90 to 90 
on the Lines of Sines ; then will the, Parallel Sine of the 
'Angle A C B be the Length of the Side A B. 

5 tf . The Safe and 'Perpendicular A B given, to find 
the Angle B C A : Lay offthe Bafe A-C on both Sides 
the Setter, from the Centre, and note its Extent: Thea 
take the given Perpendicular, and to it open the Settor, 
in the Terms of the Bafe , the Parallel Radius will be 
the Tangent of B C A. 

6 9 - In any right-angled Triangle, two Sides being 
given, it'ith the included Angle, to hid the third Side: 
Suppofe the Side A C 20, the Side B C 30, and the in- 
cluded Angle ACB no° ; Open the Setter, till the 
two Lines of Lines make an Angle equal to the given 
Angle, viz. no . Lay off" the given Sides of the Tri- 
angle from the Center of the Settor, on each of the Lines 
of Lines j the Extent between their Extremes is the 
Length of the Side A B fought, viz. 412. 

7°. The Angles CAB and ACB given, and the 
Side C B, to find the Safe A B : Take the given Side 
C B, and turn it into the Parallel Sine of its oppofite 
Angle C A Bj and the Parallel Sine of the Angle ACB 
will be the Length of the Bafe A B. 

8°. The three Angles of a Triangle being given, to find 
the Proportion of the Sides ; Take the lateral Sines of 
the feveral Angles, and meafure them in the Line of 
Lines j the Numbers anfwering thereto, give the Propor- 
tion of rhe Sides. 

9 . The three Sides beinggiven, to find the Angle ACB: 
Lay the Sides AC, C B, along rhe Line of Sines, from 
the Centre, and fet over the Side AB in theirTerms: 
So is the Setter opened, in thefe Lines, to the Quantity 
of the Angle ACB. 

10"- The Hypothenufe A C {Fig. 3. ) of a right-angled 
Spherical ABC %iven, e. gr. 43 ° ; and the Angle 
CAB 20°. to find the Side C B. The Rule is: As 
Radius is to the Sine of the given Hypothenufe 4; , fo 
is the Sine of the given Angle 20 to the Sine of the 
Perpendicular C B. Take, then, 20° from the Centre, 
along rhe Line of Sines, in your CompafTes, and fet the 
Extent, from 90 to 90, on the two Legs, and the Pa- 
rallel Sine of 430, the given Hypothenufe, will, when 
meafured from the Centre on the Line of Sines, give 
130 g ' the Side required. 

1 1°. The Perpendicular B C, and the Hppothenufi A G 
given, to find the Safe AB: As the Sine Complement 
of the Perpendicular B C is to Radius, fo is the Sine 
Complement of the Hypothenufe, to the Sine Complement 
of the Bafe- — Therefore, make the Radius a Parallel Sine 
of the given Perpendicular, e.gr. 76 30'; Then the 
Parallel Sine of the Complement of the Hypothenufe, 
e. gr. 47 meafured along the Line of Sines, will be 
found 49° 25', the Complement of the Bale requited 1 s 
Confequently the Bafe itfelf will be 40° 35'. 

^Particular Ufes of the Sector in Geometry, &c. 

i°. To make a regular Polygmt, whofe Area fiall be of 
any given Magnitude: Let the Figure required be a Polygon, 
whofe fuperficial Area is 125 Feet: Extract the Square 
Root of ' of 125, it will be found c. Make a Squaw-, 

whofe 
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w hofe Side is 5 Feet ; and, by the Line of Polygons, as 
already directed, make the Hbfceles Triangle CGD 
jo, as that C G being the Semi-diameter of a Circle, 
C D may be the Side of a regular Pentagon inferibed 
therein, and let fall the Perpendicular G E. Then con- 
■ tinning the Lines E G and E C, make E F equal to 
the Side of the Square before made: And from the Point 
F, draw the right Line F H parallel to G C ; then a 
mean Proportional between GE and E F will be equal 
to half the Side of the Polygon (ought, which doubled, 
will give the whole Side. The Side of the Pentagon thus 
had, the Pentagon itfelf may be defcribed, as above 
dircfled. 

2». A Circle being given, to find a Square equal thereto. 
Divide the Diameter into 14 equal Parrs, by the Line of 
Lines, as above directed: Then will 12. 4 of thofe 
Parts found by the fame Line, be the Side of the Square 
fought. 

30, A Square being given, to find the Diameter of a 
Circle equal thereto. Divide the Side of the Square into 
11 equal Parts, by means of the Line of Lines ; and con 
tinue that Side to 12. 4 Parts; this will be the Dia- 
meter of the Circle required. 

4°. To find the Side of a Square equal to an Eliffis, 
Kbefe tranfverfe and conjugate Diameters are given. 
Find a mean Proportional between the tranfverfe and 
conjugate Diameters ; which, being divided into 14 equal 
Parts; u* v thereof, will be the Side of the Square re- 
quired. 
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Ufe of the Sector in Surveying. 

ibe Searings of three Places, as A, B, C, (Fig. 5.) 
'« each other; i. e. -1 he Angles ABC, BCA and 
CAB, being given : And tie Diftance of each, from a 
founb ftandiig ameng them : as, D, /'. e. B D, D C, 
and A D being given ; To find the Difiances of the feveral 
'Places A, B, C, from each other; i. e. The Lengths of the 
mes A B, B C, AC. Having drawn the Triangle 
IfG (Fig. 6 ) fimilar to ABC, divide the Side 
*■ G in H, fo as that E H may be to H G, as A D 
'" D C, after the Manner already directed : And, after 
the like Manner mull E F be divided in I, fo as EI 
""v be to I F, as A D to D B Then continuing the 
""!« E G, E F, fay. As E H - H G is to H G, fo is 

' H + HG to G H, and as E 1 — I F is to 1 F, fo 
let E I -f. I p be to F M ; which Proportions arc e.iiily 
^tought by vour Line of Lilies on the SebJor. This done, 
Jfttfi H K 'and I M, in the Points L N ; and about the 
raid Points as Centres, with the Difiances L H, and I N, 
nelctibe two Circles interfering each other, in the Point 
1, from the Angles EFG, draw the right 
F O, and O G, which will have the fame 



Proportion to each other, as the Lines A D, B D, D C: 
£» "' r ' he V n r? g °. F O, and G O, be equal to the 
I d f% r^ n ?' ! D ' D G ' the Diita "«s * F, F G, 
But it ?'n W n P *V D I fla,,ces of the Places required 
J '' £ ?> P P '.OG, be leli than A D, D B, D C, 




O G, be greater than AD, D B, D C, cut off from 
them Lines equal to AD, B D, DC, and join the 
Points of Sea,onby_ three right Lines; the Lengths of 
be the Lilfances of the 



the laid thre 



ight 
three Places fought. Note, If E H be equal to H G, 
or E I to IF the Centres L and N, will be infinitely 
diftant from Hand I; that is, in the Points H and I, 
there mull be Perpendiculars raifed to the Sides E 
E G, infiead of Circles, till the 
but if E H be leli than H G, 
on the other Side of the Bale 'continued, and 
is to be underliood of E I, I F. 

Ufe of the Seflor in tbeProjellvn of the Sphen 
Orthcgrafhic and Siereigrafhic ; " 
and Stereographic. 



mteriecl each other ; 
the Centre L will fall 
he fame 

. both 
See Orthographic 



\ j». To defenbe an Ellipfis in any given Ratio of its Vo 
^Diameter; the Area whereof pall be equal to a given 
Square. Suppofe the Proportion of the tranfverle and 
conjugate Diameters be icquired, as 2 to 1; divide the 
Side ot the given Square into jj equal Parts: Then as 
2 is to 1, to is n X 14 c ij4 to a 4th Number; 
the Square whereof is the conjugate Diameter fought. 
Then, as 1 to 2, fb is the conjugate Diameter to the 
tranfverfe. Now, 

6". To defenh an Ellipfis, by having the tranfverfe 
end cenfigate 'Diameters given. Suppoie A B and E D 
(Fig. 4J io be the given Diameters ; take A C in your 
Compalfes, and to the Extent thereof open the Sector, 
till the Dilfance from 90 to 9.,, on the Lines of Sines, 
be equal thereto. Then may the Line A C be divided 
into a Line of Lines, by taking the parallel Extents of 
the Sine of each Degree, on the Legs of the Senior, in 
your Compalfes, and laying them off from the Centre C. 
The Line thus divided into Sines, (in the Figure 'tis only 
done into every 10th Sine) from each raiie Perpendicu- 
lars both Ways ; then, find Points in thofe Perpendicu- 
lars through which the Ellipfis mufl pals, thus : Take 
the Extent of the Semi-conjugate Diameter C E between 
your Compaffes, and open the Se&'or, till the Aperture 
of 90 and 90 on the Lines of Sines be equal thereto : 
Then rake the parallel Sines of each Degree of the 
Line of Sines of the Seblcr, and lay rhem ofF on thofe 
Perpendiculars drawn through their Complements in the 
Line of Sines A C; thus will you have two Points in 
each Perpendicular, through which the Ellipfis mufl pafs. 
E. gr. The Setter flill remaining the fame, take the Di- 
ilance from 80 to 80 on the Lines of Sines, in your Com- 
palfes, and letting one Foot in the Point 10, on the Line 
A C, with the other, make the Points a and b in the Per- 
pendiculars palling through that Point : Then will a 
and b be the two Points in the Perpendicular, through 
which the EHiplis mufl pafs. All the other Points, found 
after the fame Manner, being connecled, will give the 
Semi-Ellipfis DAE; and the other Half will be drawn 
after the fame Manner. 



SECULAR, fomerhmg Temporal, in which Senfe th« 
"Word is ufed in Oppofition to Ecclejiallical. Thus we 
lay. Secular 'Power, Secular Arm,&.c. 

Secular is alio uied for a Perfon who lives at liberty 
: - the World, not Ifiut up in a Monattcry, not bound by 
nor fubjected to the particular Rules of any Reli- 
gious Community : In which Senfe the Word ttands in 
Oppofition to Rigular. The Romifij Clergy is divided 
into Regular and Secular. The Regulars pretend their 
State is much more perfeel than that of the Seculars. 
Secular Priells may hoid Abbies and Priories both fiinpl; 
and Conventual, though not regularly but only in Com- 
mendam. "Pis a Maxim, in their Canon Law, Secularia 
Seculanbus, and Secular Benefices are 
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to Secular Perfons ; Regular to .Regular. See Regular. 

SLOULARE CARMEN, Secular 'Room; A Poem 
lung, or re-hearied, at the Secular Games. Of this Kind 
we have a very fine Piece among the Works of Horace : 
'Tis a Saphic Ode, which ulually comes at the End of 
his Epodes. In fbme Editions, the Twenty-firll Ode of 
the firft Book, is called Carmen SecuLre. 
;:, SECULAR GAMES, Secuhvres Ludi: In Antiquity, 
folemn Games, l.cld among the Romans, once in an Age ; 
or, in a Period, deemed the Extent of the longell Life of 
Man, called by the Greeks mil, and the Latins, Seadumi 
They laited three Days, „nd as many Nights, during 
which, Sacrifices were performed, Theatrical Shews ex- 
hibited, with Combats, Games, ££?<;. in the Circus. Their 
Origine, and Inflitution, is delivered at Length by 
Val. Maximus : The Occafion thereof was, to flop the 
Progrefs of a Plague. The firll who had them celebrated, 
at Kane, was Valerius Publicola, the firll Conful created 
after the Expulfion of the Kings, in the Year of Rome 
245. The Ceremonies to be obferved therein were found 
in one of the Books of the Sibyls. At the Time of their 
Celebration, Heralds were lent to invite all the World 
to a Feafl no body had ever yet feen, nor was ever to 
fee again. 

Authors are not agreed of the Number of Years where- 
in thefe Games returned ; partly, becaufe the Quantity 
of an Age or Sectllltm among the Antients is not known; 
and partly on other Accounts : Some will have it, that 
they were held once every hundred Years, and that the 
Seculum, or Age, was our Century. This Varro and 
Livy feem to exprefs in very plain Terms ; yet others 
will have it, that Seculum comprehended no Years, and 
that the Secular Games only returned in that Period, 
that is, at the Beginning of every iiirh Year; which 
Opinion is countenanced by Horace, in his Secular 'Poem, 
v. 2 1. Be this as it will, it is certain they fometimes 
did not flay for the mth, nor even for the 100th Year, 
for the Celebration of thefe Games. Augufttis, fo£.In- 
flance, held them in the Year of Rsme 736; and Caligulu 
again in the Year of Romegiq, and of Chrill 38, »j«. 
64 Years after the former ; and 1)omitian, again, in 
Hill lei's Time, viz. in the Year of Chrift 87, at which 
Tacitus affifled in Quality of Decemvir, as he himfelf 
tells us, Annul. Lib. xi. c. ii. This was the Seventh Time 
that Rome had feen them from their firll Inflitution. 
The Emperor Sevens exhibited them the Eighth Time: 
1 10 Years after thofe of Domitian : Zozimus (ays, thefe 
were the lall ; but he is miflaken, for in the Year of 
Rome 1000, Fifty Years after thofe of Severus, the Em- 
peror Philip had them celebrated with greater Magnifi- 
cence than had ever been known. We find them repre- 
fented On Medals. 

The L.ndi Seculares were alfo called Ludi Tarentini, 

from Maaitis Valerius Tarentinus, who gave Occafion 
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to their Iriftitution : for having been warned, in a Dream, 
to dig in the Ground in a Place near the Cam-pat Mar- 
tins, called 'fareutwn, he there found an Alrar infcribed 
to this, or Pluto, and <Proferpilte ; Upon which, as had 
been foretold him in his Dream, three of his Children 
'born Blind, recovered their Sight, and he, in Gratitude, 
performed Sacrifices, on the fame Alrar, for three Days 
and three Nights fucceffively. Some lay the Place it felf 
was called "larentiim, becaufe the Water of the c l'yber 
terrain terreret, eat into the Ground in this Place. 
• SECULAR YEAR. See Jubilee. 

SECULARIZATION, the Aftion of Secularizing, 
or or converting a regular Perfon, Place, or Benefice, 
into a Secular one: Almoft all the Cathedral Churches 
were antiently Regular, i. e. the Canons were to be Reli- 
gious, but they have been rauft of them Secularized: For 
the Secularization of a regular Church there is required 
the Authority ot the Pope, that of the Prince, the Bifhop 
of the Place, the Patron, and even the Confent of the 
■People. In France all this inuft be confirmed by Parlia- 
ment. Religious, that want to be releafed from their 
Vows, obtain Briefs of Secularization from the Pope. 
- SECUNDA AQUA, among Chymifts, gfc. is Aqua- 
Fortis, which has been already ufed to diflblve lome 
Metal, &c. See Aqjta Fortis. 

SECUNDA RY, an Officer who acls as Seconder next 
to the chief Officer : Such are the Secondaries of the Fine 
Office i the Stcundaries of the Compters, who are next the 
Sheriffs of Londcu in each of the two Compters: Secun- 
dary of the Office of the Privy Seal ; two Secondaries of 
the Pipe - ? Secondary to the Remembrancers, which are 
•two Officers in the Exchequer, &c. 

SECUNDI GENERIS, in Anatomy, a Diftin&ion 
among the La&eal Veflels, There are two Kinds of 
Lacteals, viz, Primary, or thole of the ftrft Kind, Primi 
Generis ; and Secundi Generis, Secondary, or of the fecund 
-Kind. The Firfl carry the Chyle from the intettines 
into Glands, diiperled in great Numbers throughout the 
Mefentery. The Second carry it from thefe Glands, alter 
its being diluted there with Lympha, into the common 
Receptacle, See Lacteals. 

SECUNDINE, in Medicine, the feveral Coats or 
Membranes wherein the FtftUS is wrap'd up, in the Mo- 
ther's Womb, as the Chorion, Amnios, the Placenta, ££?c. 
thus call'd, becauie they come out in the fecond Place, i. e. 
after the Child, iri Delivery .The Matrons or Midwives call 
■ the Secnndine, The Afrer-birth t as being efteem'd a fecond 
Burthen, whereof the Mother is freed. Others call it, The 
■delivery, becaufe when this is our, the Woman is reckoned 
■to be perfectly delivcr'd. See Foetus. The Secuudme 
muft: never be left in the Matrix 5 'tis a foreign Body, 
which wou'd deftroy the Mother : 'Tis dangerous even 
to have a Piece of it left behind. Hippocrates obferves, 
That Twins have always the fame Secundine. 

Dr. Grew, in his Anatomy of Plants, applies the Term 
Sccundine to the Fourth and laft Coat or Cover of Seeds ; 
by rcafon this performs nearly the fame Office in Plants, 
that the Membranes inverting the Fattis do in Animals. 
Indeed Pliny, Columella, Apuleus, ££c. have ufed Se- 
cnndine in the fame Senfe. 

SECURITATE PACIS, a Writ, which lies for one who 
is threaten'd with Death, or Danger j againit the Perfon 
who fo threatens him. It is taken out of Chancery, di- 
rected to the Sheriff. See Peace. 

SECUTOR, in Antiquity, a Kind of Gladiator among 
the Romans. The Secutores are thofe who fought againit 
the Retiarii. They were armed with a Sword, and a 
Buckler, to keep off the Net, or Noofe, of their Anta- 
gonist, and wore a Cask on the Head. Some confound 
the Secutores with the Mirmillones, becaufe both had 
■nearly the fame Weapons. The Word is formed from 
the Verb Sequi, to follow ■-, becaufe the Secutores ule to 

purfue the Retiarii. See Retiarii -Secutor was alfo 

a Name given to fuch Gladiators, as took the Place of 
thofe killed in the Combat ; or, who fought the Con- 
queror. This Poft was taken by Lot In Ancient 

Infcriptions we alfo meet with Secotor 'Tribuni, Secutor 
iDttcis, Secotor Claris, &c. who were Officers attending 
the Tribunes, and Generals ; perhaps like our Aids 

.de Camp. 

SE-DEFENDENDO ; a Plea for him who is charged 
with the Death of another, faying, He was forced to 
do what he did, in his own Defence, the other fo affault- 
ing him, that had he not done as he did, he muft have 
been in Danger of his own Life. To have this Plea 
admitted, the Danger muft appear inevitable. But though 
the Party juftify its being done Se-'Defefidendo, yet he is 
driven to procure his Pardon of Courfe from the Lord 
Chancellor, and forfeits his Goods to the King. 

SEDER OLAM, in Philology, a Hebrew Term, li- 
terally fignifying, Order of the World; being the 
Title of two Books of Chronology in that Language. 



They are both very fliorr, though the one more fo 
than the other 5 for which Realon the one is called 
Seder Olam Raboa, that is, the great Seder Olam • and 
the other, Sedar Olam Zuta, i.e. Utile Seder Olam. The 
firfl commences at the Creation of the World, and comes 
down as low as the War of the Pfeudo Mefliah "Bar 
Cod: bah, under Adrian, 52 Years after the Deltrucfi on 
of the Temple of Jtrujakm, and, of Coniequenxe, to 
the md Year of Chrift : 'Tis almoft all taken from the 
Scripture, excepting rhe End. 'Tis the Work ot'R.fyh 
Son of Hhelpeta of Ifippcra, who lived in the ftcoria 
Century, about the Year 130, and was Mafter of the 
famous R. Juda Hakkadfoch, the Compiler of the 
Mifchna. The Seder Olam Zitta is an Abridgment of the 
former, brought down as far as Mar Sutra, who lived 
450 Years after the Deftruftion of the Temple, or $jj 
Years after Chrift. F. Alirin, continually bent upon <ii- 
miniffiing the Antiquity of the Principal Books of the 
yews, endeavours to prove it to have been wroce about 
the Year of Chrift 1124, as indeed it is expreiftd at 
the Beginning 3 but R. 'Jjav. Gantz, has overthrown this 
Opinion in his 'Fcfrnah 'David, and fhewn, that the Dare 
in the Beginning, is an Interpolation. The two Chrono- 
logies were hrft Printed at Mantua in 15 14, Quarto • 
again, at Sujil, by Froben, in 15^0, Octavo: At Fernet 
in 1545 Quarto: hi Paris, with a Fatin Verfion of Ge- 
nebrard, in Twelves. , They have been ffnee Printed at 
Ampler dam, in 17 11. 

SEDIMENT, the Settlement, or Dregs, of any 
Thing; or that grofs, heavy Part of a fluid Body, which, 
upon refting, finks to the Bottom of the Veffei. Some 
Phyficians pretend to dilcover much of the Nature of the 
Dileafe, from the Sediment of the Urine. The Word;« 
formed from the Latin Sedimentum, which Mathdus Syl~ 
various derives v dhtturna Sede. Dr. Wocdward maintains, 
That at the Deluge, the whole Terreftrial Globe was 
diflblved into one uniform Mafs, and that the New 
World arifing thence was perfectly Spherical, and with- 
out any Inequalities, confifting or feveral Smua, which 
the Earthy Sediment gradually produced, as it drained. 
See Deluge. 

SEDRA, the High-Prieft of the SecT: of All, among 
the Perfians. The Sedra is appointed by the Emperor 
of Perjia, who ufually confers the Dignity on his neareil 
Relation. The JuriidicTcion of the Sedra extends over aH 
Effects deftined tor pious Purpofes, over all Molques, Ho- 
fpitals, Colleges, Sepulchres, and Monafteries. He S- 
fpofes of all Ecclefiaftical Employments, and nominates 
all the Superiors of religious Houfes. His Decifions, in 
Matters of Religion, are all received as fo many infalli- 
ble Oracles: He judges of all Criminal Matters, in his 
own Houfe, without Appeal, and is, without Contradicti- 
on, the fecond Perfon in the Empire. He has not, how- 
ever, any indelible Character, but frequently quits bis 
Poft for another purely Secular one : His Authority is 
balanced by that of the Moudtehitehid, or firfl Divine of 
the Empire. 

SEED, a Matter prepared by Nature, for the Re-pro- 
duction and Confervation of the Species, both in Men, 
Animals, and Plants : Some Naturalifts add, That even 
Stones, Minerals, and Metals themielves have each their 
proper Seed in their Mines, and are produced and per- 
petuated thereby. See Mineral, Stone, &c. 

Seed, Semen', in the Animal OEconomy, is a white, 
Liquid Matter, or Humour, the thickeft of any in the 
Body, feparated from the Blood in the Teltk'es, and re- 
ferved in proper Veflels, to be the Means of Generation. 
By Chymical Analyfis it is found to confift almnff in- 
tirely of Oil, and Volatile Salts, blended together by the 
Mediation of a little Phlegm. Its Activity Dr. PJr^ke 
takes to be derived from the Silts, wherewith it abounds, 
far more than any other Animal Liquor. See HuMoua. 

The Parts concerned in the Preparation of the Seed a« 
the Spermatic Arteries, which bring the Blood to be fe- 
crcted into the Pepcks ; The Fefticles, and 'Para^Mif'i 
where the Secretion it felf is chiefly eftc&ed ; The V& A 
1)eferentia, which convey the fecreted Matter out-ot rhe 
Tefticles ; and the Vefici'lt? Seminales, which receive and 
prelerve it to be emitted in Coition. See each ofthele 
Parts delcribed under its proper Article Testicle, l$C. 

The Blood received, in l'mall Quantities, into the Sj>M'' 
matic Arteries, and there, by the particular Structures '» 
the Parts, much dimini/hed of its Velocity, is yet farther 
retarded about rhe Corpus c Pyramidale, or {faricofuM, an< * 
its redder, and thicker Parts, carried off* by Canah open- 
ing into the Veins. Thus rendered paler, and flower, u lS 
received into the winding RecefTes of the T'efticlei, where, 
almoft ftagnating, it affuines an Afh Colour, and is fur- 
ther prepared, thickened, &c. in the CDufius HighmerhmU 
whence, flowly driven into the Epididy?nid<e, or P(trafl&f> 
it is further prepared and elaborated in the Folds ana 
Complications thereof, and, at length, creeps flowly i" w 
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ftisVHfi Tiejenntia, or Ejacnlatorta, which cohfift, at firft, 
f a thick, fungous Matter, very narrow, but growing 
fenfibly wider, and then again narrower ; in the winding 
Meanders whereof it is colle&ed, its Motion abated, fur- 
jher elaborated, and conceited, and at laft driven into 
the Fejicvlee SeMmales, in the various Cells and Meatus's 
whereof it is receiv'd, laid up, fix'd, fhicken'd, wbi- 
ten'd, and railed to its laft Perfection : in which State 
j t js called Seed. 

It is obferved, that no Humour in the Body is ge- 
nerated foflowly, meets wirh 16 in any Means to retard 
\x or to elaborate, and -concoct ir, when at reft, as the 
Seed. Some imagine that, in its whole retarded Progrefs, 
befides what is apparent, there is Ibmething {fill added 
to it from the minute nervous Veficles ; and Ibmething 
taken away, by the various Lymphatics, and difcharg'cl 
thereby into the Venous Veficles of the Corpus 'Pyraini- 
0g t and the little Veins of the Vejkultb Seminales, and 
thence into the Humours of the whole Body : Soerhaave 
takes both the one and the other to be very probable. 

The Seed, or Humour, thus form'd in the Tefticles, 
^erafiatiCt ifttftf %>eferentra, and Veficula Se?ninales,bt\ng, 
when new, diluted with a little warm Water, and view'd 
with a good Microfcope, is teen to confift of innumera- 
ble, little, oblong, living, Eel-like Animalcula floating in 
the other Part of this Humour. This is always obferv'd 
in the Seed of all Men, Quadrupedes, Birds, Fifties, am- 
phibious Animals, and Infects. Upon comparing this 
with the Bulk, Figure, Place, Change, £#-. of the 
Carina of the Chick defcribed by Malpighi, and with 
the known Law of Nature obferv'd in the Generation of 
Frogs - 7 it appears highly probable, that the Animalcula 
of the Male Seed, contain the Rudiments, or Stamina, 
df the future Human Body 5 and the more fo, fince, 
whenever the Teffcicles, or this Humour is wanting, there 
is always Sterility on the Side of the Male. M. Fee-zven- 
Voeck, the firft Difcoverer of thefe Animalcula, and many 
after him, make no Scruple to call them true Fcttus's, 
little Mtny and fome have even pretended to dilcover 
fomewhat of the Human Figure therein. But Verheyen, 
and others after him, deny the Exiftence of any iuch 
Animalcula, maintaining. That 'tis only the inteftine 
Motion of the Parts of the Seed kept on Foot by the 
Warmth thereof, that exhibits this Appearance, which 
fanciful Perfbns have improv'd into frisking Animalcula ; 
and urging, in Confirmation hereof, That no fboner is 
the Warmth gone, than all Appearance of Animals: 
ceafes : But this, notwithftanding the Doctrine of the 
Animalcula. in Semine, is now generally received. See 
Animalcula. 

Some admit of four feveral Kinds of Seed : The Seed 
ot the 'itej}icles i that of the Vefiwla Seminales, that of 
the Trojlares, and that of the Glands of the Penis. The 
two firft, which we have defcribed as one and the 
lame Humour, only in different Stages, thofe Authors 
take to be different, as not being able to find any ftricT 
Communication between the ( Z)ejcrciitia and the Veficulie-j 
but that Communication is fully fhewn, by Dr. Tirake, 
fb that nothing needs further, to fhew the Seeds the fame. 
The Liquor of the Projlatcs, and that of the Glands of 
the Perns are generally allowed not to be any true Seed, 
no more than that emitted by Women : Nor is there any 
good Reafon why either of them fhould be called fo, as 
their Appearance is very different, and as other fiifficient 
Ules are affign'd for them, viZi To line and lubricate 
ihe Farts, that the Seed, Urine, ££>c. may pais more 
freely, and without adhering. See Prostates, 

The Seminal Liquor, however, fuch as emitted for Ufe, 
is a Mixture of feveral Liquors, pour'd at the fame Time 
into the common Canal of the Urethra, either from the 
Glands that have fecreted them, or the Refervoirs that 
have kept them. M. Zju Ferney obferves, That in diffe- 
rent Species, the Number and Structure of thefe Organs 
is different. In Man, the Principal are the FeficulcC Se- 
winales, and the Proftat.es, befides what was difcovered 
hy Mr. Cowper, viz>, A Number of new glandulous Bo- 
dies on each Side the Urethra, whofe excretory Duels 
°pen into the Urethra, towards the Root of the Yard. 
M. du Verney has found, that the fame arelikewife in 
nioft other Animals, and placed in the fame Manner. 
'Pis controverted, whether or no the Liquor filtrated 
hereby, be neceffary to Generation. M.deVemey thinks 
"is, and his chief Reafon is, That in Animals that have 
keen caftrated, thefe Glands, as well as all the other Sources 
of Generation, are found dried up, and decay'd. M. Littre 
"ppoles to this, that the Vejicul<e Seminales, and Proftates, 
having little Cells, where their filtrated Liquor is depo- 
sed, 'tis eafily conceiv'd that their Humours may wait 
ionic Time, for an Occafion of being emitted ; but that 
tnefe ncw <j> ro Jfatcs, or Glands, of Mr. Copper, having 
n ° fuch Refervoirs, their Liquor muff ooze out into the 



Cavity of the Urethra, in Proportion, as it is feparated, 
and be deftined for fome continual, not a momentary, 
or occafional Ufe. He adds, That as the excretory 
Duels of thefe Glands traverfe the fpongeous Body of 
the Urethra, for two Inches e'er they penetrate into its 
Cavity, and that in the fole Moments when the Liquor 
fhould be difcharg'd, to affift in Generation, that fpon- 
geous Body is extremely dilated, and its Sides in a State 
of Compreffion, the Liquor muft be then lefs difpofed 
to a Difcharge than ever. See Erection. 

For the Fare- of the Seed when lodged in the Uterus ; 
See Conception, Generation, ££c. 

Seed in Botany, a Product of a Plant, whereby the 
Species is propagated, See Plant. The Seed is fre- 
quently the Fruic of the Plant, as is the Cafe in moft 
Herbs: See Fruit. Sometimes it is only a Part in- 
clofed in the Fruit, and that in Form, either of Grain,' 
Pippin, Kernel, or Berry. See Grain, Pippin, &c. 

Tne Seed is the natural Gfffpring of the Flower, and 
that for whole Production all the Parts of rhe Flower are 
intended ; So th'at when this is once well form'd, thefe 
feveral Parts of the Flower dwindle, and difappear. See 
Flower. 

'Tis produced from the Farina of the Apices,' let fall 
on the Head of the Piftil, and. thence forwarded to an 
Uterus, at the Bottom thereof, divided into feveral 
Cells ; where, coming to receive the nutritious Juice of 
the Plant, it is firft ioften'd, then iwell'd, increaled botW 
in Matter and Bulk, and at length comes to its State or 
Maturity. For, more particular Account of the Manner 
of the Generation of the Seed, fee Generation. 

T'hat the whole Plant is contained in the Seed, is an 
Opinion as old as Fmpedocles, and is ftill the prevailing 
Dodtine among the Generality of Naturalifts. Experi- 
ence, the Microfcope, and the Modern Philofophy, give 
it great Countenance. In effect, by the Ufe of good 
Microfcopes, we dilcover, in the Seed, feveral of the 
Parts of the furure Tree, only in Miniature 5 par- 
ticularly a little Root, called the Radicle, and the Stem 
called the 'Plumule. See Radicle, and Plumule. 

In Malpighi^ Life, we have a Debate between him 
and Seignior P'numphetti, Provoft of the Garden at 
Rome, Whether the whole Plant be actually contained in 
the Seed : The Affirmative is maintained by Malpighi, 
with cogent Arguments ; among which this is one, T'hat 
in a Kidney Bean e'er fown, the Eye, affifted with a 
Microfcope, eafily difcovers Leaves, a Bud,- and even' 
the Knots, or Implantations of the Leaves on the Stem. 
The Stem itfelf is very confpicuous, and plainly confilts 
of Woody Fibres, and Series's of little Urrides. And 
whereas Seignior "Triumphetti had objected, That by Po- 
verty, Trani'plantation, t£c. feveral Plants degenerate 
into others, particularly Wheat into Tares, and Tares' 
again into Wheat: In Anfwer to this, which is one of 
the ftrongeft Objections againft that Opinion, Malpighi 
replies, That he is not fully fatisfied as to the Truth of 
the Objection, for that both himfelf, and hrs Friends, 
making the Experiment, no Metamorphofis of the Wheat 
fueceeded : But granting the Metamorphofis, 'tis the Soil, 
or the Air, or the Culture, is in the Fault. Now, from 
a morbid, and monilrous Condition of Nature, there is' 
no inferring her genuine and permanent Stare. See De- 
generation- 

To the fame Effect, Mr. Zeewenhocck, after a nice 
Obfervation of an Orange Kernel he had made to ger- 
minate in his Pocket, &c. concludes, « Thus we fee' 
<c how fmall a Particle,- no bigger than a coarfe Sand, 
" is increas'd, gjfcS, " A plain Demonftration, that the 
Plant, and all that belongs to it, was actually in the Seedi 
viz. The Body, Root, &c. Mr. c lTerham adds, That of 
all the Seeds he has viewed, except the Maple,- the Plant 
appears the plaineft to the naked Eye in the Nux 
Vomica. 

The Fecundity of Plants, in the Production of Seeds, 
is very furprizing. M. %)odart, in rhe Memoir's of the 
French Academy of Sciences, computes, That an Elm, liv- 
ing 100 Years, ordinarily produces of it ftlf 315000060; 
Grains ; and adds, That had its Crown, of Head, been cut 
off, it would have put forth as many Branches, within half 
ah Inch of the Place where it was cut, as it had be- 
fore 5 and that at whatever Height it were cut off, the 
Effect would have been ftill the fame. Hence he con- 
etudes, That the whole Trunk, from the Ground ro the 
Rife of the Branches, is full of the Principles, ot little 
Embryo's of Branches, which, it is true, cannot all ap- 
pear a't once, but which being conceiv'd, as feparated by 
Circular Rims, half an Inch high, compbfe fb many Sets 
of Branches, each whereof is ready to appear, 2nd will 
really appear if the Head be lopp'd off juft over it". 
Now thefe invi'fible Branches exift as really as thofe 
tfhich appear. For whence elfe fhould they come ? The 
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Trunk cannot produce them, as being it felf no more 
than a Packet of Fibres, deftitute of all Aftion: Korean 
the Sap, which, like the Blood, is fit to nourifh the 
Parts, but not to form any new ones. The Branches there, 
of exifted before the Tree was lopped, and if they had 
appeared, would have bore an equal Number of Grains 
as thofe which did. Theft Grains, therefore, they mutt 
already contain in little. On this Footing, the Tree 
may be faid actually to contain in itfelf 15840000000 
Seeds', wherewith to multiply itfelf as many times : But 
what fhall we lay, if each Seed, or Grain of a Tree, 
contain in itfelf another Tree, containing the fame Num- 
ber of Seeds ? And, if we can never come either at a 
Seed which does not contain Trees, nor at a Tree which 
does not contain Seed? By this Means we fhall have, 
an increafing Geometrical Progrcffion, the firft Term 
whereof is 1. the fecond 15840000000,- the third, the 
Square of 15840000000 y the fourth, its Cube, l$c. to 
Infinity. ' . - . 

Several Species of Plants have been always iuppofed 
to be deftitute of Seed, in regard, no Obfervation, no 
Microfcope, no Anatomy, difcovered any Thing like them : 
Such are the Capillaries, the fiveral Kinds of Fuci, Sea- 
plants, Moffes, i£c. But the happy Induftry of the pre- 
ft-nt Age has difcover'd the Seeds of fome of them ; and 

' has left us out of all Doubt, that the reft are not without 
the lame. The Seeds of Fern, and the Capillary-Plants, 
were firft difcovered by Cefms 5 and fince, more fully and 
critically by M. IV. Cole. The Seeds of fome Sea-Plants, 
were difcover'd by the Count de Marfigli, and thofe of 
others, by M. Reaumur, the firft mentioned in the Hi- 
ftory of the French Academy, for the Year 1712, and 
the latter for the Year 171 1. The Seeds of fome Kind 
of Fuci have been difcovered by Mr. Samuel lioody 5 
thole of Coralloid Shrubs, by Dr. 'fane. Robin/on, as 
alio, thofe of feveral Fungi, particularly Truffles, and 
Crepitus Lupi's, or Puff balls 3 and thofe of fome other by 
Dr. Lifter. See Mushroom. Under which Article, a 
new Theory of a 'Propagation ofthefe apparently Seedlefs 
'Plants is laid down. 

Seeds, in Gardening, and Agriculture. Mr. "Bradley 
oblcrves, That the Seeds of Plants, though exceedingly 
good, will degenerate from the Mother-Plant, if they be 
ibwn on the fame Ground, whence they were gathered ; 
fo that thete is a great Neceflity for a yearly Change 
for Seeds of Foreft Trees, as Acorns, Maft, iSe. If the 
Place be too cold to fbw them when gathered in Auguft, 
thev may be kept barrelled or potted up, in moift Sand 
or Earth, Jtratum fufer ftratum, during the Winter, at 
the End of which they are found fprouted, and if gently 
fown, will be as forward as if fown in Autumn, befides 
their miffing the Vermine to which the Winter Seed is 
much expofed. The Seed not to be chofen from the moll 
fruitful Trees, fo much as from the mod folid and fair 3 
nor covet the largeft Acorns, but the moft weighty, clean, 
and bright. Porous, infipid, mild Sorts of Seeds, to 
be fown as loon as ripe. Hot, bitter Seeds _ to. be 
kept a Year before (own. The Shape and Weight of 

' Seeds, direct how they are to be fet. Moft of them, 
when they fall, lie on one Side, with the fmall End to- 
wards the Earth, which fhews that Poflure to be beff to 
fet any Stone or Nut in : If they be heavy, fbw them 
the deeper. Acorns, Peaches, !jc. to be fown 2 or 3 
Inches deep. See Seminary and Semination. 

Seeds, in Pharmacy, (5'c. The Seeds ufed in Medi- 
cine, tic efpecially thofe imported from the Indies, Le- 
vant, (Sic. are federally defcribed under their refpeflive 
Articles, which fee. Among thofe cultivated at Home, 
the Principal are the Four hot, and rhe Four cold Seeds, as 
they are called. The firft are thofe of Annis, Fennel, 
Cummin, and Caraway ; the latter, thofe of Gourd, Pump- 
kin, Melon, and Cucumber. The Ufe of the four cold 
Seeds is for the making of Emulfions, cool, refrefhing 
Drinks, Palis for the Hands, and Oils ufed by the Ladies 
for the Completion. 

Seed of Pearls, ----- ? g £( , £ Pearl. 
Semen Sanftum, or Santonieum, 5 i Wormseed. 

SEEDLINGS , ate fuch Roots of Gilliftowers, as 
come from Seed fown 3 alio the young tender Shoots of 
any Plants, that are newly fowed. 

SEEING, the Act of perceiving Objects by the Organ 
of Sight 5 or the Senfe we have of external Objects, by 
means of the Eye. See Sight. 

For the Apparatus, or Difpofaion of the 'Parti neceffary 
to Seeing ; See Eve. 

For the Manner wherein Seeing is performed, and the 
Laws thereof; See Vision. 

Our beft Anatomifts differ greatly as to the Caufe why 
we don't fee double with the Eyes. Galen, and others 
after him, alcribe it to a Coalition or Decuflation of the 



Optic Nerve behind the Os Sphencidcs. But whether they 
decuffate or coalelce, or only barely touch one another, is 
not 16 well agreed. The Barthclmcs and Vejaliu^ fay 
exprefly, they are united by a perfect Confufiou of their 
Subftance : Dr. Gibfou allows them to be united by the 
clofeft Conjunction, but not Confufion of their Fibres. 
'Des Carles and others, account for the Effect another v^,. 
v,z. by fiippoftng that the FibrillrS conftiruting the rne- 
dullary Part of thofe Nerves, being Ipread in the Retina of 
each Eye, have each of them correlpor.ding Parts in the 
Brain 3 fo that when any of thofe FlbrilQ are ftruck by 
any Part of an Image, the corteipondmg Parts of the Brain 
are affected thereby. Somewhat like which is the Opinion 
of Dr. Briggs 5 who takes the Optic Nerves of each Eve 
to confift of homologous Fibres, having their Rife in the 
Thalamus nervorum Opticorum, and thence continued to 
both the Retime which are competed of them : And far- 
ther, that thofe Fibrillce have the fame Parallelifm,Tenfion, 
Sfjc. on both Eyes: Coniequenrly, when an Image is 
painted on the fame correfpomling, fymparhizing Parts of 
each Retina, the fame Effects are produced, rhe fame 
Notice carried to the Thalamus, and fo imparted to the 
Soul. Hence that double Vifion enfuing upon an In- 
terruption of the Parallelifin of the Eyes, as when one 
Eye is deprefTed by the Finger, or their Symphony in- 
terrupted by Difcafe. But pr. Briggs maintains* that 
'tis but in few Subjects, there is any Decuffation 3 in none, 
any Conjunction more than mere Contact. 

Whence it is that we lee Objects erect, when, as tia 
certain, the Images thereof are painted invertedly on the 
Retina, is another Difficulty in the Theory of Seeing. 'Dei 
Cartes accounts for i t hence 3 That the Notice the Soul 
takes of the Object, does not depend on any Image, nor of 
any Action coming from the Object, but merely from 
the Situation of the minute Parts of the Brain 5 whence 
the Nerves arife. Fgr. the Situation of a Capillamcnt of 
the Optic Nerve, correfponds to a certain Patt of the 
Brain 3 which occafions the Soul to fee all thofe Places 
lying in a right Line thetewith. But Mr. Aiclyneux gives 
us another Account : The Eye, he obferves, is only the 
Organ, or Inftrument : 'Tis the Soul that fires. To en- 
quire, then, how the Soul perceives rhe Object erect by 
an inverted Image, is to enquire into the Soul's Faculties. 
Again, imagine that the Eye receives an Impulfeon its 
lower Part, by a Ray from the upper Part of an Object 3 
muff not the vifive Faculty be hereby directed to confider 
this Stroke as coming from the Top rather than the Bottom 
of the Object, and confequently, be determined to conclude 
it the Reprefentation of the Top ? 

SEELING. A Horfe is faid to Seel, when upon his 
Eye-brows, there grows about the Breadth of a Farthing 
of white Hairs, mixed with thofe of his natural Colour; 
which is a Mark of Old Age : An Horfe never Seels till 
he is Fourteen Years old, and always before he is Sixteen 
at fattheft: The light Sorrel and Black, iooner Seel than 
any other. Horfe- Jockeys ufually pull out thofe Hairs 
with Pincers 3 but if there be to many, that it cannot be 
done, without making the Horfe look bald and ugly, then 
they colour their Eyebrows, that they may not appear 
old. 

SEGMENT of a Circle, in Geometry, a Part of a 
Circle comprehended between an Arch and the Chord there- 
of. Thus the Portion AFB A (Tab. Geometry Fig. 13) 
comprehended between the Arch AFB, and the Chord 
A B, is a Segment of the Circle ABED, fgc. a Segment 
of fo many Degrees. The Term Segment is alfo applied 
by Extenfion, to Ellipfes and other Curvilinear Figures. 
As 'tis evident every Segment of a Circle muft either be 
greater or lefs than a Semi-circle 3 the greater Part of the 
Circle cut off by a Chord, i. e. the Part greater than a 
Semi-circle, is call'd rhe greater Segment, as ADEBj 
and the leffer part, the Part lefs than a Semi-cirde, the 
lefjer Segment, as A F B, £s?c. The Angle which the Chord 
A B, makes with a Tangent L B, is called the Angle of 
a Segment. Some, indeed, call the Two mixt Angles 
comprehended between the Two Extremes of the Chord, 
made with the Arch, Angles of the Segment. 

The Height of a Segment F a, and half its Bafe er 
Chord B a, being given, to find the Area of the Segment: 
Find the Diameter of the Circle. (See Diameter ) (Jn 
this defcribe a Circle, and draw the Bale of the Segment 
AaB; draw R, AC, BC; and find the Number of 
Degrees of the Arch A F B. from the Diameter had, 
and its Ratio to the Periphery, find the Periphery idelf 3 
and from the Ratio of the Periphery to the Arch ADB, 
and the Periphery itfelf, find the Length of the Arch 
ADB. This done, find the Area of the Scftor A FBCA. 
See Sector. And that of the Triangle A B. S e ? 
Triangle. Laftly, fubtraft the Triafigle from the 
Sector, the Remainder is the Area of the Segment. 

If the Area of rhe greatM Segment ADE B were re- 
quired, the Triangle ACB muft be added to the Seaor 
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ADE BC. Segment of a Sphere, h A. part of a Sphere 
terminated by a Portion of its Surface, and a Plane which 
cuts it off ; paffing ibmewhere our of the Centre: This is 
more properly called a Section of a Sphere. See Section. 
The Bate of fuch a Segment, 'tis evident, is always a 
Circle whofe Centre is in the Centre of the Sphere. See 

Sl'HERE. 

The folid Content is found, by multiplying the Sur- 
face of the whole Sphere by the Altitude of the Segment 
and then dividing the Product by the Diameter of the 
Sphere, and to the Quotient adding the Area of the Bafe 
of the Segment ; or, if it be lei's than a Hemiiphere, thus ; 
Take the Altitude of the Segment from the Radius of the 
Sphere, and by the Difference multiply the Area of the 
Bafe of the Segment; and fubrradt this Product, from 
that which will arife by multiplying the Semi-Axis of 
the Sphere into the convex Surface of the Segment-, then 
divide the Remainder by 3, and the Quotient is the So- 
lidity fought. This latter Method fuppoies the Axis of 
the Sphere to be given ; if not, it may be found thus : 
let the Altitude of the Segment be called a, and its Semi- 
diameter s, then will a. s : : s. _!L ; add ~ to a, and that 
fhall give the Axis fought. a a 

Lineof Segments. QnGimtefs Sector there are ufually 
Two Lines, called Lines of Segments^ they are numbered 
with y, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and lie between the Lines of Sme$ 7 
andthofe of Superficies. They reprefentthe Diameter of 
a Circle, ib divided into 100 Parts, as chat a Right Line 
drawn through thoie Parts, and normal to the Diameter, 
ihall cut the Circle into Two Segments, of which the 
greater fhall have that Proportion to the whole Circle, 
as the Parts cut are to 100. dee Sector. 

SEGMENT-LEAVES; thus Botanifts call thofe 
Leaves, that are cut and divided into many Shreds or 
Slices, as Fennel, &c. 

SEGMOIDAL VALVES, in Anatomy, are little 
Valves of the Pulmonary Artery 5 thus call'd from their 
refembling Segments of Circles $ but more uliially Semi- 
lunar Valves. See Semilunar, 

SEGREIANT, is the Herald's Word for Griffins, 
when drawn in a leaping, or falient Pofture. 

SEJANT, is a Term ufed in Heraldry, when a Lyon, 
or other Bealf, is drawn in an Elcutcheon, fitting like a 
Cat, with his Fore-feet ftreighr. 

SE1GNOURAGE, a Right or Due belonging to a 
Seigneur-, or Lord. The Term is particularly ufed for a 
Duty belonging to the Prince for the Coining of Money, 
called alio Coinage j in the bafer Latin, Monetagium. This 
Duty is not always the lame 5 but changes according to 
the Pleafute of the Prince, and the Occafions of State. 
*Tis in fome meafure for the Difcharge of this Duty that 
Alloy was invented 5 that is, the Mixture of other Metals 
with Gold and Silver. 

Under our ancient Kings, for every Pound of Gold 
brought in the Mafs to be Coined, the King's Duty was 
Five Shillings 5 one Shilling, and ibmetimes Eighteen 
Pence whereof went to the Matter of the Mint. Under 
JS&iw^theThird, the Seignoiirage of every Pound Weight 
of Silver, was Eighteen-penny Weight, which was then 
equivalent to a Shilling. Under Henry V. the King's 
Seignoiirage for every Pound of Silver was Fitteen-pence. 
At prefent, the King claims no Seignoiirage at all, but the 
Subject has his Money coined at the public Expence : 
Nor has the King any Advantage therefrom, but what he 
has by the Alloy. In France, under 'Philip Jugufus^ the 
Seignoiirage was one Third of the Profit made by the 
Coining. St. Louis fix'd it at one Fifteenth Part of the 
Value of the Money Coined. King John at Three Livres 
the Mark of Gold. Charles Vil. by reafbn of the di- 
ilrefs'd State of the Finances, rais'd it to Three Fourths of 
the Value. Louis XIII. fix'd it at Six Livres the Mark 
orEight Ounces of Gold, and Ten Sols, the Mark of Silver. 
LoitistheX.lv. took away the Right o£ Seiguour age in 1679, 
tho' 'twas re-effablifhed in 1689 on the Foot of Seven 
Livres, Ten Sols the Mark of Gold, and Twelve Sols, Six 
Deniers the Mark of Silver. 

It muff be obferved, that for the levying of this Duty of 
Seignoiirage, the jufl: Value of the Money is augmented 
by the Value of the Duty. 

SEISIN, in Law, from the French S.eifine, fignifies 
Poffelfion ; {oprimier Seifin is the firft Poffeffion. Seifin, 
according to the common Law, is Twofold 5 Seifin in 
FaH t and Seifin in Law. Seifin in TaB, is, when a Corpo- 
ral PofTcffion is taken. Seifin in Law t is, when fbmething 
is done, which the Law accounteth a Seifin 5 as an In- 
'ollment: and this in Law, is as much as a Right to 
Lauds and Tenements, tho* the Owner be by Wrong Dif- 
ieifed of them; and he, who hath had an Hour's PolTeffi- 
on quietly taken, hath Seifin de Droit, & de Claime, where- 
°f» no Man may dijfeife him by his own Force or Subtlety, 
and it is called by Coke, Seifin in La-zv> or aftual Seifin: 
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The Civilians i call the one Civilem VotfeffioSem, the otter 
Naturalem. See Possession. 

SEIZE or SEASE in the Sea Language, is to make 
raft or bind; particularly to farten Two l?opes together, 
with Rope-Yarn The Seizing of a Boat ,s a Rope tied 
to 1 Ring, or little Cham ,n the Fore-mip of the Boat, by 
which means it is fattened to the Side of the Ship 

SEIZING , (in Falconry) is when an Hawk gripes 
her Prey, or any thing, faft within her Claws. 

SEIZURE, in Commerce, an Arreft made of fome 
Merchandize, Moveable, or other Matter, either in confe- 
rence of lome Law, or of fome exprefs Order of the 
King. Contraband Goods, thofe fraudulently Entered, 
or lauded without Entering at all, or landed at wrong 
llaces, are (ubjefl to Seizure. See Contraband. In 
Seizures, among us, one half goes to the Seizor or Informer 
and the other Half to the King. In France, Half the 
painted Lumens, ®s, Sen >. ufed to be burnt, and the 
other Half fen t Abroad : But in i 7I j, by an Arret of 
Council, it was appointed the Whole mould be burnt. 

SELEMTES, in Natural Hiftory, Moon-Stoue, faid 
to be a Stone (fill found in China, which has this remark- 
able Property, That it increafes and decreafes as the Moon 
waxes and wains. There are fome of theft Selemtes 
preferved in the Palace of Peking, valued at an incredible 
Rate. Martmius. The Word is form' d from the Greek 
Sewn Moon. Some give the fame Appellation to Mufccvy- 
j ait, from an Opinion, that its Brightnefs increafes and 
dinunifhes with the Moon. 

SELENOGRAPHY, a Branch of Cofmography, which 
defenbes the Moon and all the Parts and Appearances 
thereof! as Geography does thofe of theEarth : from 2»w» 
Moon, and j/pipi, Defcription. Since the Invention of 
the Tele/cope, Selenography is vaftly improved. We have 
now diftinft Names for moft of the Regions Seas, Lakes, 
Mountains, S£?c. vifible in the Moon's Body. Hsvelim, a 
celebrated Altronomer and Bourgue-maifter of Dcmtzkk, 
who publi/hed the firft Selenography, named the feveral 
llaces of the Moon from thofe of the Earth : Ricciolus. 
from the Names of the celebrated Aftronomers and Phi- 
lofophers. Thus what the one calls Mom 'PorpH'rites, the 
other calls Ariftarchus. What the one calls Etna, Sinai, 
Athos, Apenmus, e?c. the other calls Cofernicus, Poffido- 
nms, Tycho, Gaffendus, Sfc. See Moon. At the Royal 
Oblervatory at 'Pens, they continue to make Selemgi apbic 
Maps. M. CaJJini has publifli'd a Work call'd IMruBioui 
Selemques. 

SELEUCIANS, a Sefl of ancient Hereticks, call'd alfo 
Henmans. Seleucus and Hermias joyning Forces, and 
dogmatizing together, taught, That God was Corporeal; 
that the Elementary Matter was Coeternal with him ; and 
that the Human Soul was form'd by the Angels, of Fire 
and Air : They denied that Jefits Chri/t fate at the Right 
Hand of God; afTerting,Thathe had quitted that Right, 
and had removed his Throne into the Sun. See Philas- 

TRIUS, S. AuGUSTIN, &C. 

SELEUCIDES, in Chronology. The JEra of the Seleu- 
cides, or the Syro-Matedonian JEra, is a Computation of 
Time, commencing from the Eftablifliment of the Se- 
leucides, a Race of Greek Kings, who Reign'd as SucceSbra 
of Alexander the Great in Syria; as the 'Ptolomy's did in 
Egypt. This JEra we find exprefs'd in the Book of Mac- 
cabees, and on a great Number of Greek Medals ftruck by 
the Cities of Syria, gfc. The Rabbins and Jens call it, 
The JEra of ContraSs, becaufe being then fubjefl to the 
Kings of Syria, they were obliged to follow their Method 
of computing in all ContraSs. The Arabs call it Therick 
Dllkamatn, -fEra of two Horns, which fome fay fignifies 
the jEra of Alexander the Great ; by reafbn that Prince 
bore Two Rams Horns on Medals, in Imitation of Jupiter 
Amman, whofe Son he would needs be. But others un- 
derftand it much better of the Two Kingdoms of Syria 
and Egypt, which were now cloven or divided ; and of 
one fingle Empire parted into two Monarchies. The 
grand Point, is to know the Year wherein the Separation 
was made ; or, which is the fame Thing, when Seleucus, 
one of Alexander's Captains, and the firft of the Seleucides, 
eftablifh'd his Throne in Syria. Without detailing the 
various Sentiments of various Authors, it may fuffice to 
obferve That, according to the beft Accounts, the firft 
Year of this jEra falls in the Year 3 1 1 before Chrift, 
which was nYears after Alexander's Death. SeeErocHA. 

SELLA, in Anatomy, Sella Erjtiina, Sella Turcica, and 
Sella Sphencides; A Name giveh the Four Apophyfes of 
the Os Sphtimides, and Os Cuneiforme in the Brain, in re- 
gard of their forming a Refemblance of a Saddle, which 
the Latins call Sella. See Brain. They are fbmetimes 
alfo called by the Greek Name Clinoides. ' Herein are con- 
tained the pituitary Glands, and in fome Beads, the Rete 
Miralile, SeeSpn^NoiDEs. 
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SELL,, in Building, is ofTwafcinds^ viz. Ground^ 
Sell, which is the loweft Piece of Timber in a Timber 
Building, and that whereoti die whole Superitructure is 
raited ;, and- Window-Sell, called: alio ■ Wtn.iow-Sod, the. 
bottom Piece- ina Window-Frame. See Window. 

SEM-BIANS, a Sect of ancient Hereticks, denominated; 
from their Leader, Sembius or Sembianus, who condemned 
ail Ufe of Wine, as Evil of irfelf ;_ perfuaded. his Fol- 
lowers, that the Vine was a Production of Satan and: the 
Earth 3 denied the Refurrection of the Dead,.and rejected 
moft of the Books of the Old Teftament . J<weO. 

SEMBRADOR,. an Engine, invented by Don Jof. de 
£.zicatettc, for the evenly Sowing of Seeds ; defcribed in 
the Whitofophical TranfaBions, under the Title of the 
Sfanift Sembmaor. The Perfection of Agriculture is. al- 
lowed to confilt in fewing the Plants, in proportionable 
Spaces, and givingiufficicnrDeprh to the Roots, that they 
may fipread, and receive their neceffary Nourilhment : 
yet' is very, little Care taken in the Practice of this im- 
portant Part of Husbandry 5 but all forts of Grains fewn 
6y Handfuls, .catt at Random ; by which means Four Parts 
•inTive of the Seed are loft. To remedy this Inconye- 
ffeace, the Sembrador or Sower, is invented, which being 
feftenecl to the Plough, the whole Buiinels- of Plowing, 
Sowing and Harrowing is done at once, the Seeds- man's 
Trouble fave.d, and the Grain fpread at equal Diftances, 
and equally deep at the bottom of che Furrow. An Ex- 
periment hereof was made before the Emperor Leopold in 
the Fields of Luxemburg in Aufiria, where the Land 
tifoally yields four or five fold; but the Crop from the 
Gfound (owed by this Jn.ftru.ment, was Sixty fold, as 
appears" by a Certificate of the Emperor's Officer, appointed 
to' fee the Experiment : Si'gn'd Vienna* Ai/guji J. 1663. 
A Figu-re of" the Sembrador, we have in the TranfaBions, 
by the 1 Earl of Czfkmain, 

SEMEIOSIS, in Medicine. See Diagnosis. 

SEMEIOTJCA, that Part of Medicine, which confiders 
the Signs or Indications of Health avid Diieaies ; and en- 
ables the Phvfician to judge what is, was, or will be the 
State, Degree, Order and Effect of Health or Sieknefs. 
See SiGtf and Indication" ; fee alfb Medicine. The 
Woi'd is form'd from rhe Greek "Zip-wrim, of Ss/whw, 

"SEMENTINiE FERIJE, in Antiquity, Feafts held 
annually among the Romans^ to obtain of the Gods a 
plentiful Harvefr. They were held in the Temple of 'Ter- 
ra or the Earth; where folemn Sacrifices were offered 
to* Terra and Ceres. The Time of the Celebration was 
about Seed- Time, ufually in the Month of January 5 for 
Macrobitts obferves, they were moveable Feafts, They 
had their Name from Semen, Seed. 

SEMETS, in Botany ; Dr. Grew ufes the Word for the 
Apices of the Attire of Plants. See Apices. 

SEMI, a Word borrow'd from the Latin, fignifying 
Jfalfi but only ufed in Compufition with other Words,^ 
as in the following Examples. The French, inftead of 
Sem'fi frequently ufe 1)emi, 

In Mufic, Semi has three' federal Ufages : Firrt-, when 
added to a Note, it exprefles a Diminution of Half its 
"Value, as Semi-lreve, &c. which See. Secondly, when 
added to the Name of an Interval, it expreffes a Diminu- 
tion, not of Half, but of a minor Half-tone, or four 
Commas in the whole Compafs. Thirdly, it fbmetimes 
iignifies an Imperfection. Thus Scmicircolo or Circolo- 
mez-z-o, Iignifies an imperfect Circle, which is the Mark 
of imperfect Time, that is, of double Time ; whereas, 
the Circle, being a Character of Perfection, marks triple 

Time. 

SEMINARIANS, a Branch of the Ancient Arians^ 
confining of fuch a?, in Appearance, condemned the Errors 
of that Hereliarch, but yet acquiefced in the Principles 
thereof; only palliating and hiding them under fbfter, 
and more moderate Terms. 'Tis true, they ieparated 
from the Avian Faction ; but yet could never be 
brought to acknowledge, that the Son was Homootfios, 
that is, confubftantial, or of the fame Subftance with the 
Father. They would only allow him to be Homoionjios, 
that is, of a Subllance like the Father. Though, as to 
E'xprefiton, they only differ d from the Orthodox by a 
fingle Letter ; yet were they, in Effect, in the Error of the 
Ariani ; as they placed the Son in the Rank of Creatures. 
It did not avail the teaching, that there was no other 
Creature of the fame Clafs with him ; fince by denying 
him confubftantial with God,they effectually precluded him 
from being truly God. Yetfbme, even among the Orthodox, 
ufe the Word U&mhnfioi, in fpeaking of the Son ; applying 
fuch an Idea to it, as,it fcems, is confiftent with Orthodoxy. 
See Arians, 

SEMI-BREVE, is Mufic, a Note, or Meafure of Time, 
comprehending the Space of Two Minims, or Four 
Crotchets, or Half a Sreve. The Semi-breve is ac- 
counted one Meafure or Tim* ; ©r the Integer, in Fractions 



and Multiples whereof the- Time of the other Notes is 
ex-preffed. Thus the Minim is exprefs'd'by * ; a Crotchet 
ky j, &c: r. e. by | of a Meafure or Semi-breve. A linve 
by 1 ; a Long by 4, that is, by, 4,, Meafur.es. or Semi breves. 
The Character of the Semi-breve is O. 

Semi-Circle, in Geometry, a Figure comprehended 
between the Diameter of a Circle.,, and Half the- Circum- 
ference. See Circle-. Two Semi-Circles can only cut 
each other in one. Point. 

Semi- Circle r istdio an Inftrum.ent.in Surveying, catt'&alfo. 
Graphometer. It con fill's of a Semi-circular Limb, as F I_G 
(Tab. Surveying Fig. 16. ) divided into 180 Degress and 
fbmetimes lubdivided. Diagonally or otherwife, into Mi- 
nutes, This Limb is fubtended by a Diameter F G, at the 
Extremities whereof are Erected two Sights. lathe. Centre, 
of the Semi-circle, or rhe Middle, of the Diameter,, is fix'd 
a Box and Needle. On the fame Centre is fitted. an AU* 
dade or- moveable Index, carrying two other Sights,, as H I. 
The whole is mounted on a Staff with a Ball and Socket, 

In Effect,, the Semi-arcla is. nothing elfe. hut Half a. 
Theodclite ; with this only Difference, that whereas the 
Limb of the Theodolite, being an intire Circle, takes in 
all the 360 fucceffively ; in the Semi circle, the Degrees 
only going from 1 to 180, 'tis ufiial to have the remaining 
180°, or rhofe from 18.0° to 360 , graduated in anatker 
Line on the Limb, within the former. 

To take an Angh T:ith aSimi- Circle. 

Place the Inftrument in filch Manner, as that the Radius 
C G may hang over one Leg of the Angle, to be meafuj'd, 
and the Centre C over the Vertex of the fame. The firft 
is done by looking through the Sights F and G at the 
Extremities of the Diameter, to a Mark fixed up in one 
Extremity of the Leg : The latter is had by letting fall a 
Plummet from the Centre of the Inltrument. This done, 
turn the moveable Index H I on its Centre towards the 
other Leg of the Semi-circle, till through the Sights fixed 
on it, you fee a Mark in the Extremity of the Leg. Then, 
the Degree which the Index cuts on the Limb, is the 
Quantity of the Angle. 

For further Ufes of the Semi-circle, they are the fame 
with thofe of the Theodolite. See Theodolite. 

Semi-Cupitjm, a HalfBath, wherein the Patient is 
only up to the Navel. See Bath. 

Semi Diameter, aRight Line drawn from the Centre 
of a Circle or Sphere, to its Circumference ; the fame 
with what we otherwife call Radius. See Raeivs. The 
Diftances, Diameters, &c. of the Heavenly Bodies, are 
ufually estimated by Aftronomers in Semi diameters of out 
Earth. See Earth; SeealfoSuN, Planet, £Sc. 

To find the Semi-diameters of the Primary Planets m 
Semi-diameters of the Earth. 

Since the Sun's true Semi-diameter is 152 Semi-diameters 
of the Earth 5 and we have the Ratio of the ^Diameters 
of the Primary Planets to that of the Sun (See Dia- 
meter ; their Semi diameters are eafily found by the 
Rule of Three : Thus, the Semi-diameter of Saturn will 
be found 20 j ° ; that of his Ring 45 ^ ; that of Jupiter 
27tt5 tnat °* Ma-rs^'j that of Venus *$ and that of 
Mercury '„», See Planet. 

Semi-Colon, in Grammar, one of the Points of Stops, 
ufed to diftinguifh the feveral Members of Sentences from 
each other. See Sentence and Point. The Mark or 
Character of the Semi-colon is (■;) It has its Name, as 
having a fomewhat lefs Effect than a Colon, or as de- 
manding a fhorter Paufe. The Ufe of the Semi-colon, 
the Grammarians generally fay, is, To mark a Senfe lefs 
compleat than the Colon, and more compleat than the 
Comma; but this only conveys a very obfeure Idea. In 
effect, the prccife Ufe of the Semi-colon^ or what it is 
diltinguifhes it from the Colon, is a Thing very little 
known in the World. Our belt Authors feem to ufe them 
promifcuoufly. See Colon. 

Mr. Ward, we believe, is the firft (and he in the pre- 
fent Year 1734) who ever fettled the precife Ufe of the 
Semi-colon. His Obfervation is, That the Semi-colon is 
properly vfed to diflwguife the conjunct Members of Sen* 
fences ; Now, by a confanB Member of a Sentence, he 
means, fuch a one as contains at leaft two fimple Members. 
See Sentence. Whenever, then, a Sentence can be divided 
into leveral Members of the fame Degree ; which are 
again divifible into other fimple Members, the former are 
to be feparated by a Semi-colon* For an Inflance : It 
Fortune bear a great Sway over him, who has nicely ftated 
and concerted every Circumftance of an Affair; we muft 
not commit every Thing, without Referve to Fortune, left 
flie have too great a hold of us. Again, Si quantum in 
figtv Ucifqm defertis audacia pQtefi> tantum in Foro atque 
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afttiiwl ■■ utifvJi:tiJ£ whret 3 uoji.mhms_in Gffitfd,_ cedpret- 
$uui Cd:cw.m,Soxti j%l?imi impu.dmtw. quam.tum in/ui 
ftettfd&cijfiktyJ-WcS- &n 1 nuance in a, more complex 
Sentence we. liftve in $&&Q\ J&espdmilhm. p/imum bene, 
.prta fit, mttioiiue-: turpi qmftu- \ Him qttam phirimis i 
ntodo dijgiti&i J& m&lwt p'idkeat ;, deinde. at/geatur rations, 
dJli'gent'M* pdrjiwonia-.j, JNfec liliiAmi fwim lu.x%iri&i\ue-, 
quaffl HberalifaU: $$ b&iejicieuti&parea?. J&it tbqygh the 
proper Uie qf the Setm-cplw, be to djftingui.fh conjunct 
Member* j 'tis, rjot ne.eeifory tha^ all the Members, divided 
herebv, be; conjunct. For upon dividing a Sentence into 
orc*t and; equal Parts, if one, q.t" then* be, conjunct all thole 
other Parts of the ianie Degree axe to be diitinguifhed by 
fr>$Mt&teffw5a^ Thus : Whoever is, overtaken with Poverty j 
the fame; will find, that Coldneii, Contempt, Injuries, i$c. 
ace vmt $$? behind. Or thus : Nihil eft, tarn. ?notie, tam 
tetteruffh. Wn aut fragile, qitt, flewbilg. 5 qimsn voluntas 
cwiwa. Sometimes alio it happens, that Mejnbers that 
areoppofite to each other; but rela.te to the- lame Verb, 
are ieparate.4 by a. S,emi-colon : Thus.Qcero. J&x.haq parte 
jtitMfy. iltinc petul.antia, 15 h'mc fides. Mine fraudatiq ; tunc, 
pietas, ikttyC. fiel.US^ eke.. Hither ljjcewi.f.e may be referred 
j^h Sentences, where the whole, going before, the Parts 
follow, j as., The Parts of Rhutorick are Four. 5 Inveptiqn, 
Hiipo.fi t ion, Elocution and, Pronunciation, 

Semi-Diapason, in IVtufic, a, defective Octave; or an 
Ge>a,ve dimi.niim.ecl, of a minor. Semi -tone., or four Com- 
mas. See Dri. a p a.so n . 

S.EM i-£Hab ante, inMufic, a. defective Fifth, call'd 
ufuajly by the Itali-an^, Falfaquwta, and by u.s a falfe 
fifth Sqe^iFm. 

&E.nr-DiUT£SSA.B,oM., in IXluiie, a defective Fourth, 
call'd, properly, zjalje Fourth. See Fourth. 

StHt-PQUsi^t mtlie Romip breviary, a Term u fed for 
fuch Offices and Fealts as are celebrated with leis Solem- 
nity than the double ones ; but yet with more than the 
fingle ones. The S.emi-double Office has dQubJe Veipers, 
and Nine Dsflbns at Mat tins ; but the Anthems are not re- 
doubled. J Tis perform 'd on Swd#ys, t in the Octaves, an,d 
io Feaifs mark'd ior SewUdozible in the Calendar. 

SsHi-LuN&a yaiyc^ ip Anatomy, are little Val.ves or 
Membranes of a Semilunar Figure, placed in the Orifice of 
the fulraonary Artery, to, prevent the Relapfeof the Blood 
jrjto the Heart at the time of its Dilatation. See Valve, 

Semi-O&binates, in Geometry, the Halves of the 
Ordinate Qf Applicates. Se,e Ordinate. 

SsMiL-PA^AnptA, in Geometry, a Curve. 4efio.e4 by the 
Equation <#»? ' =^y m j. « s *£n5F-ih 48 '-^=y 4 - 5w 

In Semi-parabolas y m : v m ; : C.x m \ : $$, * ^=r= ^ : z 
or the Powcts of the Serni-cr:iiuatej_ t are. a? the Powers oi 
the AblciflVs one Degree lower; JS.^r. in Cubical Stwi- 
pffabolas, the Cubes of the Ordinate* tf and y s are as the 
Squares of the. AbfcifTes # l and* 1 . 

SEMr-Ptt-AGiANs, a Name anciently, and even at this 
Day. g' ven ^ ^ uCn as retain lome Tinclure. otTelagiavifw. 
See Pelagians. S. 'Proffer, in a tetter to St. Jt/guftin, 
cz\U them. Reliqui as Teltgii, . 

Many learnodiVlen.principally among the Gaiuj^ho cqm d 
not come into St.^/^/m's Duflripc of Grace, £&. were 
aeculed of Scrai-fehgianifm 1 They were alio call'd 2>We/?s 
of Marfeillcs j in regard their Errors had their firll Rile 
in that City. Caffmn, who had been a Deacon of Con- 
Mntinofle, and was afterwards a Pncft at Ma/feilles, was 
the Chief of thefe Semi pelagians. S. Proffer, who was 
Co-temporary with him, and who attack'd him very vigo- 
rouily, tells us, That Cajjlan endeavouting to keep I know 
not what Medium between the Pelagians and the Ortho- 
dox, did not agree either with the one or the other. 
The' Semi-pelagians, with the Orthodox, allowed of Origi- 
nal Sin ; but denied, that Man's free Agency could be iq 
wpunded by this Sin, that he could not of hiiiifelf do 
iurnething which might induce God to afford his Grace 
to one more than another. They taught, That the Grace 
which ftves Men, was not given them from the mere 
Will of Godjbut according to his eternal Prefcience,-where- 
by he forefaw who they were that woulq" believe in him. 
Theyown'd, that the Vacation or Call tq the Go/fpel, was 
gratuitous j but added, at the fame Time, That it was 
common to all, inafirmch as God defired all mould be 
iaved. As to Election, they held, that it depended en. 
Qir Perfeverance ; God only chufing iiich tq Eternal Life, 
as fliould perfevere in the Faith. 

Semi-Paoof, an itt)pcrfe£t Prpof. The Qepofitions of 
a fingle Evidence only make a Sem-fwof. See Witness. 
The Telhment of a Per Ion deceafed, is deemed a Semi- 
Pi'oof. In Prance, in enormous Cafes, the SeitU p'pof fre- 
gently determines theni to try the Torture. 

Semi QwAfiTifcE, U an Afpeftpf (he Planets, when 
^'ftant from each gther 4$ Degrees, qr epe Sign *p4 an 
Half. 

Semi-Quaver, in Muffc. See Quaver; 



Sem.i- : Q5JLN;j|i-XE i ' s an Afpedl: of thje Planets, when at 
tfie Prance of 36 Degrees from, one another. See 'Aspect. 

Ssmi-Sejx.tilEj or Semi-fixth, or S, S, an Alpeci of two 
Planets, wherein they are d ; iftaut from each other, one 
Twelfth Part of a Circle, or 30 Degrees. SeeAspKcx. 
The, Semi-fixth- was added to the ancient ATpecls by, 
Kepler ; and, as he fays, from Meteorological Obie'r vat ions. 

SEMi-S,piN;ATusi in Anatomy. See TRAN.svEasAxis 

I?0RSI. 

Se>ji.-Tone, in Muijci one of the Degrees, or con- 
cinno.us Intervals, of Concords: See Degree. There 
are threq Decrees., or lerler Intervals,, by, w.hich a Soundj 
can move upward^ and downwards iucceffiveiy from one 
Extreme of any Concord to the other, and yet produce 
true Melo.dy j and, by means, whereof, lever al "Voices, ain{ 
Inftrun;ents are capable of the necefiary Variety, in palling 
from Concord to Concord. Thefe Degrees, are the' 
greater and lefl'er Tone, and, the Semi-tone The Ratjo. 
of th.e Firlt is 8:9; that ot the Second 3 : iq.- Sep 
Ton,e. The Ratio of tp? Semi-tone is 15': 16- which 
Interval is, called a Semi-tone, not that 'tis geometrically 
the Half of either of the Tones, for 'tis greater - 7 but 
becaule it comes Jbmewhat near it. 'Tis alio call'd the 
Natural Semi-tone, and the Greater Semi-tone, becaule 
greater than the Part it leaves behind, or its Comple- 
ment to a2»s?, which is 15 : jg in the LefsToue, and 
128 : I3_5 in the LefTer, The "Semitone is the Diffe- 
rence ot" the greater Third and Fourth, or of a Fifth* 
and : leller Sixth. 

g.very Tom of the Diatonic Scale is divided into a. 
Greater and Zefs, or a Natural and Artificial Semi-tone. 
Mr. \Afo/«i/7/2 obierves, 'Twas very natural 10 think of a 
Divifion of each Tune, where ^5 : 16 ill quid; be one- 
Part in. each Divifion, in regard this being an unavoida- 
ble and neceflliry Part of theNatural Scale, wou'd rea- 
dily occur as a fit Degree, and the more, as 'tis not far 
from an exacF Half Tone. In effect, the Semi-tor.es are lb 
near equal, that, in. Practice, at leaft, on moli Inllruments, 
they are accounted equal, lb that no Diltinftion is. made 
into Greater or Lejs. Thefe Semi- tones are called Fiffi 1 
nous Notes, and, with re!pe£l to the Natural ones, are ex- 
prefs'd by Characters called Flats and Sharps. S,ee Flat. 
and ShaR?- Their Ufe is to Remedy the Defects of 
Initruments, which having their Sounds fixed, cannot be 
always made tq aniwer to the Diatonic Scale : See Scale. 
l£y ipe,ans qt rheje we have a new Kind of Scale, called 
the S^mi-imio- Scale. 

9E^i-ToNic-o>7/e, or the Scale of 'Semi-tones ; A Seals 
qr§yite,m of Mm!\c, cqniifting of 12 Degrees, or 13 Notes, 
i,n the. 0$A-ve j being an Improvement on the Natural of 
Diatonic Scale, by mlerting between each two Notes, 
thereof, another Note, which divides the Interval or Tone 
into two unequal Part?, called Semi tones. See Semi- 
tone, The Ule qf this Scale Is for In'truments that 
have fixed Sounds, as the Organ t H^rpfichord, &$t 
which are exceedingly defective on the Foot of the 
Natural, or •Diatonic, Scale. For the Degrees of the 
Scale beipg unequal, from every Note to its Otiave there 
is a different Qrder of Degrees ; lb that from any Note 
we cannot find an,y Interval in a Series, ot fix'd Sounds : 
\yhich yet is neceflary, that all the Notes of a Piece of 
JViufic. carried through ieveral Keys, may be found in their 
juft Time, or that the fame Song may be begun indiffe- 
rently at any Note, as. may be neceflary for accommoda- 
ting lpme Inftruments to others, or to the Human Voice, 
when they are. to accompany each other in Ujiifon. 

The Tliatmic Scale, beginning at the loweft Note, be- 
ipg firrt fettled on an Inftrument, and the Notes thereof 
diitinguilhed by their Names a . b . c • d . e . f . gy 
the injerted Notes, or Semi-tones, are called Fictitious 
Nqtes, a.nd take the Nam.e or Letter below with a ^ 
a.s c # called c &&ip, h Signifying, that it is a Semi-tone 
higher than the Sound of c in the natural Series, of 
this Mark k (called a Flat) with the Name of the 
Note above, fignifying it tq be a Semi-tone lower. Now 
,14. and ||p being the two Semi, tones the greater Tone is di- 
videdinto ; and ^ an4 & the Semi-tones the leCsTone 
is divided info; the whole Qtlave will fland as in th.e' 
following Scheme, where the Ratio's of each Term to' 
the next, are wrote Fraction wile between thenJ below 

Scale of Sem; tones. 
c.et.l.Ale.j .ft g.gt.a.b.b.ci 



For the Names of the Intervals in this Scale it rnay 6c 
confidered, that as the Notes added to the natural Scale 
are pot defign'd to alter the Species of Melody, but 
leave it Itill fiiatoaic, and only con-eft fome Defefl. 
arilinefrom lijmething foreign rothe Oifics jfthe Scale 

ut 
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of Mulic, viz. the fixing and limiting the Sounds j We 
fee the Realbn why the Names ot the Natural Scale are 
continued,* only making a Distinction of each into a 
Greater and Lefs. Thus an Interval of one Semi-tone 
is called a Lejjer Second - 7 of two Semi-tones, a Greater Se- 
cond} of three Semi-tones, a Lefs Third ; of four, a 
Greater Third, &c. 

A fecond Kind of Semi tonic -Scale we have from ano- 
ther Divifion of the Octave into Semi-tones ; which is 
performed by taking an Harmonical Mean between the 
Extremes of the Greater and Zefs Tone of the Natural 
Scale, which divides it into two Semi-tones nearly equal : 
Thus the Greater Tone 8 : 9 is divided into 16 : 17) 
and 17 : 18 ■-, where 17 is an Arithmetical Divifion, the 
Numbers reprefenting the Lengths of Chords ^ but if 
they reprefent the Vibrations, the Lengths of the Chords 
are reciprocal, viz. As 1 : 16 • -J, which puts the 
Greater Semi-tone i^ next the lower Part of the 
Tone, and the Letter *| next the Upper, which is the 
Property of the Harmonical Divifion. After the fame 
Manner the Lejjer Totzc 9 : 10 is divided into the two 
Semi-tones 18 : 19 and 19 : 20, and the whole Octave 
ftands thus : 

c.ct.d.d$.e.f.f$.g.g.%. a. b. b .c 



This Scale, Mr. Salmon tells us, in the 'Philofopb. 
Tranfatl. he made an Experiment of, before the Royal 
Society, on Chords, exactly in thefe Proportions, which 
yielded a perfect Contort with other Inftruments, touch'd 
by the belt. Hands. Mr. Malcolm adds, That having 
calculated the Ratios thereof, for his own Satisfaction, 
he found more of them falfe than in the preceding Scale 5 
but their Errors were considerably lets, which made 
Amends. 

SEMINAL, in Medicine, &c- Spermatic, or forne- 
thing belonging to the Semen or Seed. See Seed. 

SEMINALIS CAPSULA, or Seed-Sag, is the Husk, 
that contains the Seed of any Plant. 

SEMINALES VeficuU. See Vesiculje Semijiales. 

SEMINAL Leaves : Much the greateft Part of all 
Seeds, lbwn in the Earth, come up, or /hoot forth at 
firft with little, plain, ibfr, and undivided Leaves j 
which, becaufe they are ufually very different from the 
Leaves of the Succeeding Plant in Magnitude, Figure, 
Surface, andPofition, are called Seminal Leaves : As the 
little embrionated Plant, which lies in Miniature in every 
Seed, is called the 'Flantttla Seminalis. See Plant and 
Leaf. 

SEMINARY, a Place appointed for the Inftrucf ion of 
young Perfons, defined for the Sacred Miniftry, in the 
Duties, Ceremonies, and Offices thereof ; firft. inftituted, 
as Tkomafm tells us, by St. Augufin. Of thefe Semi- 
naries there are many abroad, furnifh'd with Halls for 
the AtTemblies of the Exercitants, and little Chambers, or 
Cells, where each Perfbn retires, ftudies, and prays 
apart: Such is the Seminary of St. Sulpitius at 'Paris. 
The Council of Trent decrees, That Children exceed- 
ing 12 Years of Age, be taken, brought up, and in- 
ftru&ed in common, to qualify them for the Ecclefiafti- 
cal State j and that there be a Seminary of fuch belonging 
to each Cathedral, under the Direction ot the Bifnop. 
In France, the Eftablifhment of Seminaries is fomewhat 
different from the Decree of the Council. None are 
taken in but young People ready to ftudy Theology, and 
be ordained : So that the Seminaries are a Kind of 
Houfes of Probation, where the Vocation of Clerks is 
examined, and they prepared to receive Orders. For 
the Subfiftance of thefe Seminaries, there are feveral Uni- 
ons of Benefices, or elfe the Clergy & the Diocefe are 
obliged to contribute to maintain them. Pope 'iPius IV. 
having eftablifhed a Seminary at Rome, in Confequence 
of the Decree of the Council of Trent ; by Advice of 
the Cardinals, it was given to the Jeliiits, who have made 

good Ufe thereof Among the Canons of S. Azigttfline, 

Seminary is ufed for a Kind of College, or School, where 
Penfionaries are kept, and inftrucfed in the Claflical and 
other Learning. 

The Houfes of the Society ■ de propaganda Fide, efta- 
blifhed for the preparing of Eccleliafficks for Miffio- 
ons among Infidels and Hereticks, are alio called Semi- 
naries : The Principal whereof is that at Rome, called, 
The- Apoplical College, Apoplical Seminary, <Papral 
Seminary, Seminary of the Propaganda, &c. 

SEMINATION, in Natural Hiflory, £#r. the Aft 
of fowing or fhedding Seed j particularly, that of Vegeta- 
bles. See Seed- 

Affoon as the Seed is ripe, Dr. Grew obferves, Na- 
ture takes feveral- Methods for its being duly S<Wn: 



Not only by the Opening of the Uterus, but in the 
Make of the Seed it felt. Thus, the Seeds of many 
Plants, which affect, a peculiar Soil or Seat, as Arum y 
Poppy, &c. are heavy and fmall enough, without farther 
Care, to fall directly down to the Ground. Others, 
that are large, and light enough to be expofed to the 
Wind, are orten furnifhed with one or more Hooks to 
ftay them from Graying too far from their proper Place : 
Thus, the Seeds of Avens have a lingle Hook j thole ot 
Agrimony and Gcoie-grafs, many; both the former 
loving a warm Bankj and the laft a Hedge for its Sup. 
port. On the contrary, many Seeds are turnifhed with 
Wings, or Feathers 5 partly with the Help of the Wind 
to carry therm when ripe; off the Plant, as thoie of 
Afh, ^c and partly, to enable them to make their 
Flight more or leis abroad, that they may not, by fal- 
ling together, come up too thick ; and, that if one 
fhould mils a good Soil or Bed, another may hit. So the 
Kernels of Pmes have Wings, though fhort ones, where, 
by they don't fly in the Air, but only flutter on the 
Ground. But thole of Typha, Dandelion, and moil of 
the pappous Kind, have numerous long Feathers, by 
which they are wafted every Way. Others are fbwn by 
being laid in fpringy elaftic Cales, which, when they 
crack and burft, dart their Seed at convenient Diftances; 
Thus, Wood- Sorrel having a running Root, Nature fees 
fit to low the Seed at fbme Diftance, the doing of which 
is effected by a white, iturdy, tendinous Cover, which 
beginning to dry, burfts open on one Side in an Inflant, 
and is violently turn'd Infide outwards. The Seed of 
Harts-tongue, and codded Arlmart, is flung, or fhot away 
by means of a Spring, wound, or girt round the Seed- 
cafe. When the Spring is become ftark and tenfe enough^ 
it iiiddenly breaks the Cafe into two Halves, like little 
Cups, and fo flings the Seed. 

Other notable Means of Semination are obferved by 
other Authors : A Quantity of Fern-Seed, Mr. Ray tells 
us, laid in a Lump, on a Paper, the Seminal Veficulee 
are heard to crackle, burft, and, by a Microfcope, the 
Seeds are feen to be projected to a considerable Diftance 
from each other. Dr. Sloane obferves, That the Gentia- 
nelia flore Cozruleo, or Spirit Leaf, requiring wet Wea- 
ther to be fown in, affoon as the leaft Drop of Rain 
touches the End of the Seed-Veflels, with a fmart Noife, 
and a fudden Leap, it opens it felf, and, with a Spring, 
fcatters its Seed. The Plants of the Card ami ne-Family, 
throw their Cods open, and dart out their Seed upon a 
flight Touch of the Hand. Nay, Mr. Ray adds, That 
the Pods of the Cardamine Impatims not only burft upon 
the flighteft Touch, but even by an Approach of the 

Hand to touch them, without any real Contacf. • 

Other Plants fbw their Seeds by inviting Birds, by 
their agreeable Tafte and Smell, to feed of them, fwal- 
low them, and carry them about 5 thereby alio ferti- 
lizing them, by palling through their Bodies. In fuch 
Manner are Nutmegs, and MifTeltoe, fown and propa- 
gated. See Nutmeg and Misseltoe. 

SEM1TA LUM1NOSA, is a Name given to a Kind 
of Lucid Tra£t in the Heavens, which, a little before 
the Vernal Equinox, may be feen about Six a Clock at 
Night, extending from the Weftern Edge of the Hori- 
zon, up towards the Pleiades. The Phenomenon hath 
been taken Notice of by Caffmi and Fatio, who both 
evince, That this Light comes diffufed from both Sides 
of the Sun : Its Brightnels is much the fame with that 
of the Via Laclea, or the Tail of a Comet : It is feen 
plaineft with us about the Beginning of October, or the 
latter End of February. Fatio conjectures, That the Bo- 
dies, or rather the Congeries or Aggregate of thofe Bo- 
dies, which occafion a Light, doth conform to the Sun 
like a Lens, and takes it to have ever been the fame ; 
but, Caffmi thinks it arifes from a vaft Number of fmall 
Planets, which encompafs the Sun, and give this Light 
by Reflexion, efteeming it alfo not to have exifted long 
before he obferved it. 

SENA, or Senna, in Medicine, a purgative Leaf, 
much ufed in Compofitions of that Kind: The Shrub 
which bears it, is cultivated in feveral Parts of the Le- 
vant, and grows five or fix Foot high. It puts forth 
woody Branches, furnilhed with Leaves on one Side : 
Its Flowers are yellow, and yield a Fruit in Manner of a 
greenifh flat Pod, containing feveral Lodges or Cells of 
Seeds, refembling Grape-ftones. Theft Pods fome Phyli- 
cians prefer to the Leaves themfelves. There is alfo a 
Kind of Sena cultivated about Florence, but 'tis inferior 
to that of the Levant, as is owned by the Ltalians them- 
felves. Father 'Flumier mentions a Third Kind growing in 
the Antilles Iflands. M.Lemery diftinguifhcs three Kinds 
of Sena of the Levant, The firft brought from Seyda^ 
called Sena of Appalto, that is Cnftom Sena, by reafon of 
the Cuftom paid the Grand Seignior, for the Privilege 

of 
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of exporting it. The fecond comes from Tripoli : The 
third is called Sena of Mocha. The bed of thefe Kinds 
js the firft, which <Pomet directs us to chufe, in narrow 
Leaves, of a moderate Size, ihaped like the End of a 
Tike, of a pale green Colour, a penetrating Smell, ibfr 
to the Touch, i$c. The Sena of Tripcli holds the fecond 
Rank in Goodnefs. Its Difference from that of Seyda, 
confifts in its Colour, which is green; its Smell which is 
very weak ; and in a certain Harfhnefs, or Roughnefs, 
which it difcovers upon the Touch. Beiides thefe three 
Kinds of Sena, and their Pods ; the Druggifts fell the 
Duft found at the Bottom of the Bales ; which is a very poor 
Commodity ; and yet much better than what they call the 
Small Sena, which comes with it in the Bales, by way 
of Package, and which many hold to be a Plant of no 
Virtue, put in by Chance, or, at beft, to increafe the 
Weight. 

The beft Sena, ordinarily found inour Shops, Dr.JPitmcy 
obferves, is that which is fliarpeft leaved, and which lmells 
fre/heft. The Brighrnefs of its Colour, and Quicknefs of 
its Flavour, are the Indications of its Goodnefs ; for 
when it has loft its Scent, and grows dusky, it is good 
for little : This Drug, at firft taking, is apt to nau- 
icate the Stomach; and therefore, if a little Cinnamon, 
or a Dram or two of its diftilled Water, be added, it 
pafleth thro' with Iefs Sicknefs. This is exaSIy conform- 
able ro the Sentiments of Lndovicus, who fays, That the 
purgative Quality of this Herb relides in its mucilagi- 
nous or gummy Juice ; which, the more it is divided, 
gripes the lefs, in its Operation. Rulandus imagined a 
Sudonfick Quality to be in it; and accordingly order'd 
it in fome Compofitions of that Intention. This is fo 
ancient in Medicine, that Schroder fays, Serapion firft 
prefcribed it. 

SENATE, an Aflembly or Council of 'Senators ; that is, 
of the principal Inhabitants of a State, who have a Share 
in the Government. See Senator. As, the Senate of 
Rome, of Carthage, (fc. among the Ancients ; the Senate 
of Venice, of Genoa, $$c. among the Moderns. The 
Senate of Ancient Rome, was, of all others, the moft 
celebrated, during rhe Splendor of the Republic. The 
Roman Senate exercis'd no contentious Jurifdiction. It 
appointed Judges, either out of the Senate, or among the 
Knights ; but never ftoop'd to judge any ProcefTes, in a 
Body. The Senate concerted Matters of War; appoint- 
ed who fliould command the Armies ; fent Governors into 
the Provinces ; took Order, and difpofed of the Reve- 
nues of the Empire. Yet did not the whole Soveraign 
Power refide in the Senate. It cou'd not elect Magi- 
ftrates, make Laws, nor decide of War and Peace : But 
in all thefe Cafes they were to confult the People. Un- 
der the Emperors, when the Senate became difpoil'd of 
moft of its other Offices ; they began to judge Caufes. 
For Caufes of lets Confequence they appointed particular 
Judges ; the reft, principally Criminal Caufes, they 
referv'd for their own Cognizance, to be judg'd by 
them in a Body, and that frequently in the Emperor's 
Frefence. This was to keep their Heads from State Af- 
fairs. Nero further committed to the Senate, the Judg- 
ment of all Appeals : But this did not hold long ; nor 
do we find any Footfteps thereof any where but in the 
6id Novel. The Senate affembled on certain ftated Days, 
viz. ordinarily on the Calends, Nones and Ides of each 
Month. Their extraordinary Meetings were on any other 
Days ; when the Coniiil, Dictator, or Tribune, thought fie to 
call them. Their Place of Meeting, was either the Tem- 
ple of Concord, at the Gate of Capua, or in the Temple of 
Bellena : The Conful prefided at the Senate. Till Augiijlus's 
Time, the Senate was always open'd with a Sacrifice. 
But that Prince, in Lieu thereof, appointed, That each 
Senator, e'er he took his Place, fhou'd offer Wine and 
Incenfe on the Altar of the God, in whole Temple they 
were met ; and take an Oath, That he would give 
his Vote according to his Conference. 

Jlalicaniajfeus, and other Authors, mention it as a great 
Defect in the Authority of the Roman Senate, That they 
had none under their Command, to execute their Orders. 
Hence the Ieaft Tribune had it in his Power to obftruct 
their Decrees ; and hence it is, that when they gave 
their Orders to the Confuls, and Prretors, they did it with 
a kind of Submiffion, Si eis ita videtur ; If they think 
fit. 

SENATOR, a Member of a Senate. There were Two 
Orders, or Degrees, among the Roman Nobility ; that of 
'he Senators, and that of the Knights : After the Two, 
tame the 'People. The firft hundred Senators were ap- 
pointed by Romulus, called Vatres. Upon the Union 
w "h the Salines, Romulus, or, as others fay, Tullius, 
added a fecond Hundred, called <Patres maiorum Gentium, 
'? ' oiftinguifli them from a third Hundred added by the 
cider Tarquin, and called Tarns minorum Gentium. The 
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Number, of Senators was not fix'd. In the Time of Grac 
chits they were 600 .5 during the Civil Wars, they were 
reduced to 300. Julius Ctcjar augmented that Number to 
800 or 900 i and Augufius brought them back again 
to 600. 1 he Choice ot Senators belong'd at firft to the 
Kings, then to the Confuls, then to the Cenfurs ; who 
in their Cenfus or Survey, every five Years, appointed 
new Senators in lieu of thole dead or degraded : At 
length it fell to the Emperors. Though, for a long Time, 
none were railed to the Dignity of Senators, but thofe 
moll confpicuous for their Prudence, £&. yet fome Re- 
gard was afterwards had to their Eftate, left the Dig- 
nity fhould become debafed by Poverty. To hold the 
Dignity, a yearly Revenue of goo Thoufand Sefterces 
was required, which amounts to nearly 0000 Pounds of 
our Money. Half as much was required for the Knights, 
ihe Senators who funk below this Revenue, were dif- 
carded, and expunged out of the Lift by the Cenfor The 
Senators ; were ordinarily chofe from among the Knights 

*•»'« a n had b0fe the Pr,nci P al Magiftracures! 
At firft the Magiftrates were taken wholly from among 
the Senators i whence Tacitus calls the Senate, The Semi- 
nary of all pigmies : But after the People had been ad- 
mitted to Magi tratures; Senators were taken from among 
fuch as had 1 chfeharged thofe Offices, though, before 
llebeians The Senators carried their Children with 
them to the Senate, to inform them betimes of Affairs 
of State : Their Children, however, had not Admittance 
till 17 .Years of Age. 

Some make a Diftina.on among the Senators. Be- 
fides the Senators who were allow'd to fbeak, and were 
ask d their Sentiments, there were others, who without 
fpeaking, or being ever asked their Opinion, were only 
to follow the Opinion of thofe they thought the moft 
reafonable, and were hence called Vediarii. J. Gellws 
gives us another Notion of the fediani, and fays, 
JThofe were thus called, who having never bore the 
Office of Curule Magiftrate, were obliged to go to the 
Senate on foot. B 

The Senators alone were allowed to wear the Habit 
caWd Zaticlaziiam : (which See) Had a Right to fit, and 
be carried in Curule Chairs ; to aflift at Plays, and 
Shews, m the Orcheftra ; at Feafts of the Gods, fee. All 
which Privileges were reierved to fuch as Auguftus (in 
the Reform he made of the too numerous Senate of 
Julius Ufar) fet afide. They had the Names Senators, 
q. d. old Men, given them in Imitation of the Greeks, 
who called their Senate yi fx!! icu,. So when the Atheni- 
ans affembled the People to confiilt about the Affairs 
of the Public ; the Officers fiimmoned none but fuch as 
were Fifty Years Old. The /Egyptians and Terfians 
followed the fame Example, after the Hebrews. The 
Lacedtemcnians, and Carthaginians received none but fuch 
as were Sixty Years of Age. 

SENATUS CONSULTUM, a Vote or Refolution 
of the Roman Senate, pronounced on fome Queflion or 
fome Point of Law propofed to it. The Seimtts confvlta 
made a lart of the Roman Law, when pafs'd They 
were depofited in the Temple of Ceres, under the Cu- 
ftody of the JEddes, and at laft carried, by the Cenfor 

t0 ,, ,h J e Jf m , pk ° f ¥ be a ty ' and P ut U P in ™ ^.uory 
called Tabularta. See Law. 

SENESCHAL, a Name anciently ufed for a Steward ■ 
form'd from the Saxon Sein, Houfe or Place, and Schalc 
Governor. Thus the Senefchal of a Baron is his Steward' 
or Bailiff, who holds his Courts, and manages his 
Demefne Lands: Sub- Senefchal, his Under-Steward 
High Senefchal of England, is the High-Steward of 
England: High Senefchal del Hotel du Roi, the Steward 
of the Kings Houfhold. The Ancients uled the Term 
Senefchallus indifferently with that of 'Dapifir, whence 
VS-gtefare i{ figmfies Slewapi. See Stewird 

SENSATION, the Action of perceiving 'external 
Objects, by Means of the Organs of Senfe. See 
Sense. 

To conceive the Manner wherein Sulfation is effect- 
ed : Obferve by the way, That all the Organs con- 
fift of little Threads, or Nerves ; which have their Ori- 
gine in the Middle of the Brain, are diffufed thence 
throughout all the Members which have any Senfe and 
terminate in the exterior Parts of the Body : That when 
we are in Health, and awake, one End of thefe Nerves 
cannot be agitated, or fhaken, without fhaking the 
other ; by reafon they are always a little ftretch'd, as 
is the Cafe of a ftretch'd Cord, one Part of which cannot 
be ftirr'd without a like Motion of all the reft. 
Obferve, again, That thefe Nerves may be agitated 
two ways; either by the End out of ' the Brain, or 
that in the Brain. If they be agitated from without 
by the Action of Objects, and their Agitation be not com-' 
municated as far as the Brain; as frequently happens in 
CO] Sleep, 
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Sleep, when the Nerves are in a State of Relaxation ; In Effect, from a ftria Examination of the feveral 
the Soul does not then receive any new Sen fation. : But Senfes, it appears, that fenfible Objefls act no otherwife 
if the Nerves happen to be agitated in the Brain, by upon the Body, for the producing of Senfation, than by 
the Courfe of the Animal Spirits, or any other Caule; the excitmg a Change in the extreme Surface of the Fibres 
Soul perceives fomething, though the farts of thole of the Nerves. The Quality of which Change depends 
Nerves, that are out of the Brain, diffufed through the on the Figure, Bulk, Hardnefs, and Motion of the Objeft - 
feveral Parts of the Body, remain at perfedt Reft : as like- ib that according to all Appearances, the mott diftcrcric 
wife is frequently the Cafe in Sleep. Laflly, obferve, by Objefts, which fhould agree in thefe Four Circumftances 
the way, that Experience tells us, we may iometimes_/ee/ would produce the fame Sulfation. From the various Tex! 
Fain in Parts of the Body that have been entirely cue ture of the Objefl; the Diverfity of the Nerve atMed. 
off; by reafon the Fibres in the Brain correfponding to the different Fabric of the Organ of Senfe ; the different 
them, being agitated in the fame Manner as if they were Place in the Medulla of the Brain, where the Net 
really hurt; the Soul feels a real Pain in thole imaginary 
Parts. AH thefe Things {hew evidently, that the Soul 
refides immediately in that Part of the Brain wherein the 
Nerves of all the Organs of Senfe terminate : we mean, 
'tis there it perceives all the Changes that happen 
with regard to the Objecfs that caufe them, or that 
have been ufed to caufe them ; and, that it only 
perceives what paffes out of this Part, by the Me- 
diation of the Fibres terminating in it. See Nerve, 
F'ibre, ££?c. 

Thefe Things premifed, 'twill not be difficult to ex- 
plain how Seufilion is perform'd ; the Manner whereof 



Nerve 

antes ; and the different Degree of Motion, wherewith 
the Action of the Objefl is applied, arife various Senfa- 
tions, and Ideas, in the Mind : none of which repreient 
any thing in the A&ion of the Objefl, or in the Paffion 
of the Organ. And yet the fame Aftion of the fame 
Object, on the fame Organ, always produce the fame 
Senfation or Idea : And the fame Ideas neceflarily follow 
the fame Difpofition ot the fame fenfible Organ, in the 
fame manner as if the Idea perceiv'd, were the natural 
and neceffary Effect of the Action on the Organ. See 
Idea. 

SENSE, a Faculty of the Soul, whereby it perceives 



may be conceiv'd from what follows. When the Point external Objects, by means of fome Action or Impreffion 
of a Needle, for Inftance, is preffed againft the Hand, made on certain Parts of the Body, called Organs of 
that Point flirs and feparates the Fibres of the Flefh ; Senfe, and propagated by them to the Senfory. 
which Fibres are extended from that Place to the Brain, Some ufe the Word Senfe in a greater Latitude ; and 
and when we are awake, are in fuch a Degree of Ten- define it a Faculty whereby the Soul perceives Ideas or 
lion as that they cannot be ftirr'd without fhaking thofe Images of Objects, either convey'd to it from without, 
of the Brain. If rhen, the Motion of the Fibres of the by the Impreffion of Objects themfelves, or excited 
Hand be gentle, that of the Fibres of the Brain will be within by fome Effort of the Soul on the Senfory it felf: 
fo too ; and if the firft be violent enough to break any Under this Notion, Senfe becomes diftinguifhible into 
thing in the Hand, the laff will be ftronger and more two Kinds, External and Internal ; correfponding to the 
violent in Proportion. In like Manner, if the Hand be twofeverai Manners wherein the Images of the Objecfs 
held to the Fire ; the little Particles of the Wood it perceiv'd, either are occafion'd, and prefented to the Mind, 
throws off in great Numbers, and with a gteat deal of W2. immediately from without, or from wirhin ; that is 
Violence, ftriking againft thele Fibres, and communica- either by what we commonly call the Five External Senfes, 
ting a Part of their Agitation thereto; if the Action be Hearing, Seeing., £J?c. or by the Internal ones, Imagimti- 
moderate, that of the Extremities of the Fibres of the on. Memory, and Attentkn; to which fome add Hunger and 
Brain correfponding to thofe of the Hand, will be mode- Thirf. But as thefe Internal Senfes are not ordinarily 
rate likewiie : If it be violent enough to feparate any confider'd in the Notion of Senfes, nor implied under 
of the Parts of the Hand, as it happens in Burning ; the the Word Senfe ; but are thus only denominated from Ana- 
Motion of the Fibres in the Brain will be proportionably logy ; we fruit wave them to be further, confider'd, under 
more violent. This is what befals the Body, when Ob- their refpective Articles Imagination, Memory Sec. 
jects ftrike upon it. We are now to confider how the External Senfes, or, fimply, 'The Senfes, in their general 
Mind is affected. _ Signification, ate the Means whereby rhe Soul apprehends, 
The Mind, we have obferv'd, refides principally, if we or takes Cognizance of External Objects • the Means we 
may 6e allow'd to fay fo, in that Part of the Brain mean, both on the Part of the Mind, and of the Body, 
where all the Fibres of the Nerves terminate. It at- The Means, on the Part of the Mind, are always the 
tends here, as its Senfory, or Office, to look to the Pre- fame ; it being one and the fame Faculty, whereby we 
fervation of all the Parts of the Body; and, ofconfe- See, Hear, t$c. The Means, on the Part of rhe Body, 
quence, muff be here advertifed of all the Changes that are different; as different as are the Objects we are con- 
happen, and muft be able to diftingmfh between cern'd to perceive : For the Being, and Well-being of 
thole agreeable to the Conftitution of the Body, and tV "" A"!""' U~; nn .u„ i?„j t.-_. — l.j :.. ^ r -_ 
thofe hurtful thereto. Any other, abfolute Knowledge, 
without a Relation to the Body, were ufelefs. Thus, 
though all the Changes in our Fibres, do, in Reality 
confifl in Motions, which ordinarily only differ as tc 
more and lets ; 'tis neceffary the Soul fhould look on 
them as Changes effentially different ; for though in 
themfelves they differ but very little, yet, with regard to 
Prefervation of the Body, they are to be look'd on as 
effentially different. 

The Motion, for Inftance, which caufes Pain, frequent- 
ly differs exceedingly little from that which occafions 
Titillation: 'Tis not neceffary there fhould be an Effen- 
tial Difference between thofe two Motions, but 'tis ne 



the Animal, being the End, Nature had in View 
giving him any Perception of external Bodies ; by this, 
the Meafure and Manner of that Perception is regulated ; 
and we have fo many Ways of perceiving, and of per- 
to ceiving fo many Things, as the Relation we bear to 
external Bodies renders neceffary for the Prefervation, ££c 
of our Being. Hence thofe feveral Organs of Senfe, 
call'd Eye, Ear, Nofe, 'Palate, and the uniyerfal one Cutis; 
each of which is fo difpofed as to give it fome Repre- 
fentation and Report to the Mind, of the State of exter- 
nal Things, the Nearnefs, Convenience, Hurttulnefs, and 
other Habitudes ; and each of them a different one, ac- 
cording to the Degree, and Immediatenefs, J£?c. of the 
Danger, or Conveniency. And hence the feveral Exercifes 



ceffary there be an Effential Difference between the of thofe Organs, Hearing, Seeing, Smelling, falling, and 
Pain and the Tickling thofe two Motions occafion in Feeling. 

the Soul ; for the Agitation of the Fibres, which accom- For the general Manner wherein our Senfes nEl ; or, 
panies the Titillation, informs the Soul of the good more properly, the Manner wherein we become Setiftbh, 
State of the Body, that it is able to refift the Im- that is, perceive external Objefls ; See Sensation. 
preffion of the Objeas, and that it need not apprehend For the patticular Senfes, or, more properly, the parti- 
its being hurt: But the Motion, which occafions Pain, cular Manners, wherein we become fenfible, by the parti- 
being fomewhat more violent, is capable of breaking cular Organs of Senfe; See Hearing, Seeing, Smei- 
fome of the Fibres of the Body ; wherefore 'tis neceffa- lino, igc. 

For the feveral Organs of Senfe, miniftring to the fe- 
veral Manners of Senfation ; See Eve, Ear, Nose, &. 
Pliny obferves, That of all the Senfes, Feeling and 
Tatting are what Man has in the greatefl Perfeaion: As 
to Seeing he is excelled by the Eagle, £j?c. as to Smel- 
ling, by the Vulture, Jjfc. and as to Hearing, by the Mole, 
even when hid under Ground. Nat. Hift. Lib. to. The 



ry rhe Soul be advertized hereof by fome difagreeable 

Senfation, that it may provide againft it. Thus, though 

all the Motions which pafs in the Body only differ in 

themfelves, as to more or lefs, yet, when confidered, with 

regard to the Prefervation of Life, rhey may be laid to be 

efTentiaily different : For this Reatbn it is, that the Soul 

does notperceive the Shakes, or Motions themfelves, which 

Objeas excite in the Fibres of the Flefh : It would be Senfes have been fbmerimes found greatly fliarp'ened and 

ufelefs to perceive rhem ; and (he would never be able, improved by Difeafes. Mr. Boyle mentions a Gentle- 



thence, to learn whether the Objeas were capable of 
doing Hurt or Good. But fhe perceives herfelf affeaed 
with SevfatkttS, which differ effenrially, and which fhew- 
ing precifely the Qualities of the Objects, as they regard 
the Body, make her perceive, diftinaiy, whether or no 
thofe Objeas are capable of hurting it. 



man, who, during a Diflemper he had in his Eyes, had 
his Organs of Sight broughr to be fo tender, that when 
he waked in the Night, he could, for a while, plainly 
fee and diftinguifh Colours, and other Objeas ; and the 
fame Author gives an Inftance of another Per.'bn, who, 
after getting half-fuddled with Claret, if he waked in 

the 
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the K'ght, could fee, for fome Time, to read a moderate 
hint. In the ?«#, franf. N». 3 , 2 . we have an 
Recount ot .ttoz. Frttfir, who continued Deaf and Dumb 
from his Birth to the i 7 thYear of his Age ; when upon 
recovering from a Fever, he perceived an unca ■" " 
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—i uncafy Motion 
,„ his Brain, after which he began to hear, and, by de- 
grees, to ipeak. Grimaldi affirms, That ibme Women of 
jtftgara were able, by their Eyes alone, to diftinguilli be- 
tween Eggs lay'd by black Hens, and thole by white 
ones, Grimald. de Lum. ££? Col. 

Senses. A late excellent Author, gives us a more Tuft 
Extcnfive, and Philofophical Notion of Seilfe On his' 
principle, Senfe is defined, A Timer of 'Perception ; or A 
•Power of receiving Ideas ; If what is abfolutely Paffive 
may be properly called a Power. On fome Occafions 
instead of 'Power, he chufes to call it, A determination 
of the Mind, to receive Ideas. See I DEA . The Ideas 
thus perceived, or railed in the Mind, he calls Seifa- 
titus. 

Sense, he confiders, cither as Natural, or Moral : and 
the Natural, either as External, or Internal ; though the 
Diftnbimon is chiefly founded on the common Ways of 
conceiving ; for, in Reality, they appear to be all Natural, 
and neceflary : Some Reaions, however, for the Diftinfli- 
on, will be ftiewn under the feveral Articles thereof. 

External Senses, are Powers of perceiving Ideas, upon 
the Pretence of external Objefts. Oil fuch Occafions, 
we find the Mind is merely Paffive, and has not Power 
dircaly to prevent the Perception, or Idea, or to vary it 
at its Reception ; as long as the Body is continued in a 
State fit to be acted upon by the external Object. When 
two Perceptions are entirely different from each other, 
or agree in nothing but the general Idea of Senla- 
tion ; the Power of receiving thofe different Perceptions, 
are called different Sevfes. Thus Seeing and Hearing de- 
note the different Powers of receiving the Ideas of Co- 
lours, and Sounds. And though Colours, as well as 
Sounds, have vail Differences amongft themfelves ; yet 
is there a greater Agreement among the moft oppofite 
Colours, than betwen any Colour and a Sound : And 
hence all Colours are deemed Perceptions of the fame 
Senfe. All the feveral Senfes feem to have their diStinft 
Organs, except Peeling, which is, in lbme Degree, diffu- 
sed over the whole Body. 

Internal Senses, are Powers, or Determinations of 
the Mind, to be pleated with certain Forms, and Ideas, 
which occur to our Observation, in Objects perceived by 
the external Senfes. Of thefe there are two different 
Species, dittinguifh'd by the different Objefls of Plea- 
fure, via. Fleafiirable or Beautiful Forms of natural 
Things, and- Pleaiurable or Beautiful Actions, or Cha- 
racters ofTational Agents : Whence the Internal Senfes 
become divifible into Natural and Moral ; though 
what we call the Internal Natural Senfe, our Author calls 
fimply, and by way of Eminence, the Internal Senfe. 

Ill reflecting on our external Safes, we plainly fee, 
that our Perceptions of Plealiire, or Pain, do not depend 
directly on our Will. Objects do not pleafe us according 
as we incline they fhould : The Pretence of ibme Ob- 
jects necefl'arily pleafe us, and rhe Prefence of others as 
neceffarily diipleafes us ; nor can we, by our Will, any 
ofherwife procure Pleafure, or avoid Pain, than by pro- 
curing the former Kind of Objects, and avoiding the 
_lattcr. By the very Frame of our Nature, the one is 
nude the Occafion of Delight, and the other of Diffa- 
tisfaction. In Effect, our Sensitive Perceptions are plea- 
fant, and painful, immediately, and without any Know- 
ledge of the Caulb of this Pleafure and Pain, or of the 
Manner how they excite if, or are Occafions of it, or 
without teeing to what further Advantage, or Detriment, 
the Ufe of liich Objects might tend. Nor would the 
molt accurate Knowledge of thefe Things vary either 
the Pleafure, or the Iain, of the Perception ; however 
it might give a rational Pleafure diltinct from the fen- 
fible ; or might raifc a dillinc! Joy, from Profpect of fur- 
ther Advantage in the Object, or Averfion, from Ap- 
prehension of Evil. There is fcarce any Object, which 
our Minds are employed abour, but is conflituted the ne- 
ceiTary Occafion of fome Pleafure or Pain. Thus we fhall 
I find our felves pleated with a regular Form, a Piece of 
Architecture, or Painting, a Composition of Notes, a 
theorem, an Action, an Affection, a Character ; and we 
2'e confeious that this Pleafure naturally arifes from the 
Contemplation of the Idea then preftnt to the Mind, 
whh all its Circumftances, though fome of thofe Ideas 
" av e nothing of what we call Sensible Perception in them ; 
, And in thole which have, the Pleafure arifes from fome 
Uniformity, Order, Arrangement, Imitation, and not 
♦ram the fimple Ideas of Colour, or Sound, or Mode of 
■txtenfion Separately confider'd. 

V fems hence to follow, that when Instruction, Edu- 
cation, or Prejudice, of any Kind, raiie any Defire or 
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f,l he , ° nly r F i ea&re f S ¥ e ' which ° ur Philosophers 
teem to confider, ,s that which accompanies the fiLle 
Ideas of Senjanon; but there are vaftly greater Plea 
fures in thofe complex Ideas of Objects, which obtain 
he Names of Beautiful and HarmLious. The Power" 
then, whereby we receive Ideas of Beauty, and Har! 
mony has all the Characters of a Senfe. 'Tis no Matter, 
whether we call thefe Ideas of Beauty, and Harmony 
Perceptions of the external Senfes of Seeing, and Hearing 
or not; we Should rather chufe to call thefe Ideas an 
Wsrwljeafe, were it only for the Convenience of di- 
ftinguifhing them from other Sulfations of Seeing and 
Hearing, which Men may have without Perception of 
Beauty and Harmony. See Pleasure, Beauty, and 
Harmony. 7 ' 

Moral Sense, is a Determination of the Mind, to be 
pleas d with the Contemplation of thofe Affections, Afli- 
ons, or Charaflers of rational Agents, which we call 
Virtuous. 

This Moral Senfe of Beauty, in Actions, and Affefli- 
ons, may appear Strange at firSt View : Some of our Mo- 
rales themselves are offended at it in my Lord Shafts- 
bury, as being accuftomed to deduce every Approbation, 
or Averfion, from rational Views of Interest. Our Gen- 
tlemen of good Tafle can tell us of a great many Senfes, 
TaSles, andfolifb.es, for Beauty, Harmony, Imitation in 
Painting and Poetry; and may we not find, too, in Man- 
kind, a Relifh for a Beauty in Characters, in Manners ? 
ihe truth is, Human Nature does not feem to have 
been left quite indifferent in the Affairs of Virtue to 
form to it felt Obietvations concerning the Advantage or 
Diiadvantage of Actions, and accordingly to regulate its 
Condua The Weaknefs of our Reafon, and the Avo- 
cations arifing from the Infirmity and Neceilitics of our 
Nature, are fo great, that very few of Mankind could 
have found thofe long Deduflions of Reafon, which may 
fliew tome Actions to be, in the whole, advantageous, 
and their Contraries pernicious. The Author of Nature 
has much better furnifhed us for a Virtuous Conduct 
than our Morahfts feem to imagine • by almoft as quick 
and powerful Inttruflions, as we have for the Preserva- 
tion of our Bodies: He has made Virtue a lovely Form, 
to excite our Purfuit of ir, and has given us Strong 
Affections, to be the Springs of each virtuous Action. 
See Virtue. 
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SENSITIVE or SENSIBLE Soul, the Soul of Brutes, 
or rhat which Man is fuppofed to have in common with 
Brutes. See Sour,. 'Tis thus call'd, as intimating its 
utmoft Faculty, to be that of Senfation ; or, perhaps, 
becaufe it is fuppofed to be material, and to come under 
our Senfes. My Lord Bacon afferts, That the Senfible or 
Brute Soul, is plainly no more rhan a Corporeal Substance 
attenuated by Heat, and thus render d Invifible ; or a kind 
ot Aura or Vapour partly of an aerial, and partly a fiery 
Nature; endued with the Softnefs of Air, to befit to re- 
ceive Impreffions, and with the Vigor of Fire, to com- 
municate its Aflion ; fed partly with oily Matters, and 
partly with aqueous ones ; inclofed in the Body, and in 
the more perfect Animals ; principally in the Head, moving 
along the Nerves ; and reflored and repaired by the Spi- 
rituous Blood of the Atteries. Sac. de Augment. Scient. 
Lib. IV. 

Sensitive-Plants, a Species of Plants, call'd by the 
Ancients JEfckynomenous, and by us Senfltive, Living or 
Mimic Plants, as giving fome Tokens of Senfe. Thefe are 
luch whole Frame and Constitution is fo nice and tender, 
that at the Touch, or lead Preffure of one's Hand, they 
will contract rheir Leaves and Flowers, as if fenflUe of 
the Contact. Botanick Writers mention many Kinds 
hereof ; fome of which contract with the Hand or a Stick ; 
others with Heat, others with Cold. The Truth is, ma- 
ny, if not moft, Vegetables expand their Flowers, Down, 
fife, in warm, Sun-fhiny Weather, and again clofe them 
towards Evening or in Rain, X$c. efpecially at the be- 
ginning of Flowering, whilft the Seed is yet young and 
tender : As is very evident in the Down of 'Dandelion, l$c. 
and in the Flower of the Pimpernel, the opening and 
fhutting whereof are the Country-man's Weather-wifer ; 
whereby, Gerard fays, he foretells what Weather fhall 
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follow next Day; for if the Flowers be clofe (hut up, it 
betokens Rain and foul Weather ; if they be fpread 
abroad, fair Weather. Ger. Herb. Lib. i. 

SENSORY, or Senfirium Commtmr, the Seat of the 
Common Senfe ; or that fart where me lenfible Soul is fup- 
poled more immediately to refide. The Senfory is allow'd 
to be that Part or the Brain wherein the Nerves from all 
the Organs of Scnfe, terminate. This is generally allowed 
to be about the Beginning of the Medulla Oblongata .- Des 
Cartes will have it in the Conation, or Pineal Gland. See 
Con ak ion. Sir JJaac Newion delcribes the Smfory of 
Animals as the Place to which the lenfible Species of 
Things are carry'd through the Nerves and Brain ; that 
they may be there perceiv'd by their immediate Prefence 
to the Soul. The Organs of Senfe, the lame great Author 
cblerves, are not for enabling the Soul to perceive the 
Species of Things, in its Senjbry ; but only for conveying 
them thither. See Sense. The Univerlc, he makes the 
Senfory of the Godhead. See God. 

SENTENCE, in Law, a Judgment pafs'd in Court, 
by the Judge, upon fome Procefs either Civil or Criminal. 
Sentences are either Definitive, Interlocutory, Contra- 
dictory, &c. of Abfolution, Excommunication, £f?c. Su- 
perior judges either confirm or annul thole of Inferior ones. 
See Appeal. — 'three conformable Sentences,Ttes Senten- 
tial Conformes : In the Romiftj Ecclefiaftical Law, 'tis 
allowed to Appeal Three Times ; lb that there mult be 
Three conformable Sentences e'er the Sentences of the 
Judges can take effect. The firft Degree of Jurifditftion 
is the Bifhop's Official: From him an Appeal lies to the 
Metropolitan; and from the Metropolitan to the Primate, 
or immediately to the Pope. If the Appeal come from the 
Metropolitan to the Pope, the Pope is obliged to delegate 
Judges in 'Partibus; and then if the Three Sentences pafs'd 
in thefe Three Stages be conformable, there is no further 
Appeal : but if one of them annul another, new Judges 
are to be required of the Pope for a Fourth Sentence ; and 
thus they fometimes proceed to a Sixth, or Seventh Sen- 
tence. Such a Number of Jurifdictions, is found infinitely 
prejudicial to the Public, and vexatious to private Perlbns. 

Sentence, in Grammar, &c. a Period; or a Set 
of Words comprehending fbme perfect Senfe, or Senti- 
ment of the Mind. Every Sentence comprehends at leafl 
Three Words. The Bufinefs of Pointing, is to di- 
llinguifli the feveral Parts and , Members of Sen- 
tences ; fo as to render the Senfe' thereof the cleareft, 
apteft and fulleft poffible. See Punctuation. 

In cvccySentence there are two Parts neceffarily required; 
a Noun for the Subject, and a definite Verb: Whatever 
is found more than thefe Two, affects one of them, either 
immediately, or by the Intervention of fome other, whereby 
the firft is affected. Again, every Sentence is either 
Simple or Conjunct. A Simple Sentence is that confut- 
ing of one fingle Subject, and one finite Verb : A Conjunct 
Sentence contains feveral Subjects and finite Verbs; either 
exprefly or implicitely. A Simple Sentence needs no 
Point or Diftinction ; only a Period to clofe it : as, Agood 
Man ■ loves Virtue for itfelf. In a Simple Sentence, the 
icveral Adjuncts affect either the Subject or the Verb in a 
different Manner. Thus the Word good, expreffes the 
Quality of the Subject, Virtue the Object of the Action, 
and, for itfelf, the End thereof. Now none of thefe Ad- 
juncts can be feparated from the reft of the Sentence: For 
jf one be, why fhould not all the reft ? And if all be, the 
Sentence will be minced into almoft as many Parts as there 
are Words. But if feveral Adjuncts be attributed in the 
fame manner either to the Subject or the Verb ; the Sen- 
tence becomes Conwnct, and is to be divided into Patts. 

In every Conjunct Sentence, as many Subjects, or as 
many finite Verbs as there are, either exprefly, or implied, 
fo many Diftinctions may there be. Thus, My Hopes, 
Fears, joys, 'Pains, all center in you : And thus, Cicero, 
Ca/aliw'a abiit, except, evafit, erupit. The Rcafon of 
which Pointing is obvious ; for as many Subjects or finite 
Verbs as there are in a Sentence, fo many Members does 
it reallv contain. Whenever, therefore, there occur more 
Nouns than Verbs, or contrary-wife; they are to be con- 
ceived as equal. Since, as every Subject requires itsVetb; 
fo every Verb requires its Subject, wherewith it may agree : 
Excepting, perhaps, in fome figurative Dictions. ' 

Indeed, there are fome other Kinds of Sentences which 
may be rank'd amongft the Conjunct: Kind, particulatly 
the abfblute Ablative, as 'tis call'd : Thus, •physicians, 
the Tiifeafe once difcovered, think the Cure half wrought : 
Where the Words Difeafe once difcovered. are equivalent 
to, when the Caufe of the Difeafe is difcovered. So alfo 
in Nouns added by Appofition; as, 'The Scots, a hardy 
'People, endured it all ; fo alfo in Vocative Cafes, and 
Interjections ; as, this, my Friend, you mu(l allow me ; 
And, What, for Heaven's Sake ! iwiild he be at ? 

The Cafe is much the fame, when feveral Adjuncts 
affect- either the Subject of the Sentence, in.the Verb, in 



the fame Manner; or at leatt fomething, whereby one of 
them is affected : as, A good, wife, learned Man, is an 
Ornament to the Commonwealth : Where the feveral Ad 
jectives denoting fo many Qualities of the Subject, are t0 " 
be feparated from one another. Again, when I fay, Your 
Voice, Countenance, Gefture terrified him : The feveral 
Nominative Cafes denote ib many Modes of the Verb 
which are likewife ro be diftinguifhed from each other* 
The Cafe is the fame in Adverbs ; as, He behav'd bimfel'f 
modeftly, prudently, virtwufly. In the firft Example, the 
Adjuncts immediately affect the Subject ; in the Third 
the Verb, in the following one, another Adjunct: as, Il a *& 
a Man loaden imtb Age, Sicknefs^ Wounds. Now, a s 
many fuch Adjuncts as there are, lo many feveral Members 
does the Sentence contain ; which are to be diftinguilhed 
from each other, as much as feveral Subjects, or finite 
Verbs. And that this is the Cafe in all Conjunct&a/«;«s 
appears hence ; that all thefe Adjuncts, whether they be 
Verbs or Nouns, £i?c will admit of a Conjunction Copu- 
lative, whereby they may be joyn'd together. But 
where-ever there is a Copulative, or Room for it, there a 
new Member of a Sentence begins. For the other Par- 
titions, JSfc. of Sentences; See Colon, Semicolon 
Period. 

Sentence, is alio ufed in Poetry, $£c. for a fliotr, 
pithy Remark or Reflection, containing fome Sentiment 
of ufe in the Condua of Life. As, iDifcite Jufiitiam moniti, 
££? 91011 temnere divos ; or, A teneris ajjitejeere multnm eft, 
&c. Sentences, Father Boffu oblerves, render Poems ufeful ; 
And, befides, add, I know not what Luftre and Spirit, 
which pleafes. But there is no Virtue which is not ac- 
companied with fome dangerous Vice. Too many Sen- 
tences give a Poem too Philofbphical an Air; and fink it 
into a kind of Gravity, that is lefs fit for the Majefty of 
a Poem, than the Study of a learned Man, and the Quaint- 
nefs of a Dogmatift. Such Thoughts not only contain, 
but infpire, a certain calm Wifdom, which is directly op- 
pofite to the Paffions : It cools them, both in the Hearers 
and in the Speaker. Laftly, the Affixation of fpeaking 
in Sentences, leads a Perfon to trifling and impertinent 
Ones; Inttances whereof we have, in Abundance, inSencca's 
Tragedies. <Petrmius recommends it to Authors, to dif- 
guife their Sentences, that they mayn't fland glaring above 
the Thread or Ground of the Dilcourfe. See Ellipsis 

SENTIMENTS, in Poetry, and particularly Tragedy, 
are theThoughts which the Poet makes his Perfons exprefs; 
whether they relate to Matters of Opinion, Paffions, Bu- 
finefs or the like. The Manners form the Tragic Action, 
and the Sentiments explain it; difcovering its Caufes, 
Motives, &c. The Sentiments ate to the Manners, what 
thofe are to the Fable. See Manners. In the Senti- 
ments, Regard is to be had to Nature and Probability ; 
a Madman, for Inftance, muft fpeak as a Madman; a 
Lover as a Lover; a Hero as a Hero. The Sentiments, 
in great meafure, are to fuftain the Character. See 
Character, Diction, £ifc. 

SENTINEL, or SENTRY, in War, a Soldier taken 
out of a Corps de Gard of Foot, and placed in fbme Polt 
to watch any Approach of the Enemy, to prevent Sur- 
prizes ; and to flop luch as would pals without Orders, or 
without difcovering who they are. Sentinel 'Perdue, is a 
Sentinel plac'd ar lome very advanced and dangerous Poll, 
whence 'tis odds he never returns. The Sentinel's Word 
is, Who is there'. g>ni va la ? Stand, Demeure la. The 
Word is Modern : 'Tis not long fince they faid, 'fo be on 
the Scout, in the fame Senfe as we now fay, To ftand Sentry, 
&c. Menage derives the Word a Sentiendo, from per- 
ceiving. 

SEPARATION, in Navigation, the fame with what 
we more ufiially call 'Departure. See Departure. 

Separation of Man and Wife. See Mui ier. 

SEPARATISTS, a Religious Seft in England, deno- 
minated from their fetting up a fcparare Church, in Op- 
pofition to that Eftabiifhed by Law. At prefent, Separates, 
is rather the Name of a ColleSion of Sefls, than of any 
particular one ; bur nearer their Original, there was that 
Agreement among them, that one Name ferved them all. 
Their Divifion into 'Presbyterians, Anabaptifts, Inde- 
pendents, Sic. is a Modern Thing. Homius tells us, H'l?- 
Feci, they are fiich as under Ed-ward VI. Eliz-abeth and 
James I. refufed to conform to the Church of Bnglemh 
And who were firft call d Turitans, then Separates and 
Nonconformijis. The firft Leader of the Separati/ls, was 
'Bolton ; who, upon quitting the Party he had form'd, was 
fucceeded by Robert Sroim, from whom the Separatip_ 
were call'd Srownifts, a Name they long retain'd : tho' 
Brown himfelf deferted the Sect, and, in Imitation of 
Bolton, abjured his Errors. He was fucceeded by Barrowt 
who was hang'd at the Inftigation of the Bifhops. Their 
Fourth Chief was Johnfm, who fet up a Church at Aiiifter- 
dam; which afterwards divided into feveral Sects, at the 
Head of one whereof was Johifon'% Brother, who Ek- 
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corflumnicated him, and was reciprocally Excommunicated 
by him. Soon afterwards, a Fifth, named Smith, erefted 
alike Church ax Ley den, bur it dwindled away after his 
Death: And Separatijin was brought very low, when 
Rebmfon appeared, and rais'd irs Head. He fbften'd the 
Dogma's of Brown, and let on foot a good Underflanding 
among them ; but was not able to unite the whole Sect. 
Tart of them ftill adhered to the rigid Opinions of their 
old Mailer Brown, and pare of them followed Robinfon. 
The nrft retained the Old Name of Separatip, the latter 
affirmed _ that of Semi-Separatip, and at length dege- 
nerated into Jndependams, which is the Name whereby 
they are now ufually call'd, both in New and Old England. 

fieelNDEPENDANTS. 

Eornius mentions another Oafs of Separatip, call'd 
Sefqvi-Separatip, that is, Separatip and an Half. Some 
will have thefe ro be a diltinct Sect ; others, the fame with 
the Semi-Separatip: For 'tis added, that the Semi-Separa- 
tip, under pretence of taking a Medium between the 
•Jjrcwnip and the Church of "England, went further even 
than the Brownip themfelves, and under the Name of 
Separatip degenerated into Separatip and a Half. 

SEP1.EOS, Skuttlefifh Bone: This is white and 
Spongy, and feems almofl to be calcined by the Sun. Ir 
is rovigh and abflerfive, and chiefly uled in Medicine as a 
Pentrifice. 

SEPTA, in Antiquity, were Indofures, or Rails, made 
of Boards ; through which they went in, to give their 
Votes, in the AfTemblies of the Romans. 

SEPTEMBER, the Ninth Month of rhe Year, reckon- 
ing from January ; and rhe Seventh, from the Vernal 
Equina* ; whence its Name, viz. from Septimus, Seventh. 
The Roman Senate would have given this Month the 
Name of Tiberius ; but that Emperor oppos'd it. The 
Emperor Domitian gave it his own Name Germanicus ; 
the Senate under Antoninus 'Pius gave it that of Antho- 
anus. Commodus gave it his Sirname Herculeus 5 and 
the Emperor Tacitus, his own Name, Tacitus ; but thefe 
Appellations have all gone into Difufe. 

SEPTEMVIR, tn Antiquity. See Epulo. The Ger- 
mans fometimes ufe the Word Septemvirate, for the Seven 
Electors of the Empire. See Elector. 

SEPTENTRIO, in Allronomy, a Northern Conftella- 
tion, more ufually call'd Urfa minor, or the little Bear, 
and by the People, Charles's Wain, See Ursa Minor. 
The Word is form'd from the Latin, Septem, as conlifting 
of Seven Stirs, indTrioues the Bullocks, which, in the An- 
cient Conftellation, were yoak'd to rhe Chariot. 

Septentrio, in Cofmography, the fame with North ; 
thus call'd from the ancient Conftellation Septentrio, 
one of whole Stars, is the 'Pole Star. See North, Pole- 
Star, £&. Hence alfo Septentrional, fomerhing be- 
longing to the North ; as Septentrional Signs ; Septentrional 
"Parallels, &c. t.hofe on the Northern Side of the Equa. 
tor. 

SEPTIER or SETIER, a trench Meafure, differing ac- 
cording totheSpecies of theThings meafured. For Liquors, 
the Septier is the lame Thing with the Chopine or Half-pint. 
See Chopine. For dry Meafure, the Septier is very diffe- 
lenr, in different Places and different Commodities ; as not 
being any Veffel of Meafure, but only an Eflimation of 
feveral other Meafures. At 'Paris, the Septier of Wheat 
confifts of Two Mines, the Mine of Two Minors, and the 
Minot of Three Bulhels. SeeBusHEL. Twelve Septiers 
make the Mine. See Mine. The Septier of Oats is 
double that of Wheat. See Measure. 

SEPTIZON, in the Ancient Architeclure, a Term 
almofl appropriated to a famous Maufoleum, of the Fa- 
mily of the AnthpninS; which Aur. Vitlor tells us, was 
built in the Tenth Region of the City of Rome • being 
a very large infulated Building, with Seven Stages or 
Stories of Columns. The Plan was fquare ; and the 
Upper Stories of Columns, falling back much, render'd 
the Pile of a Pyramidal Form; terminated a-top, with the 
Statue of the Emperor Septimus Severtts, who built it. 
It had its Name Septizon, Septizonium, from Septem and 
Zona, q.d. Seven Zones or Girdles, by reafon of its being 
girt with Seven Rows of Columns. Hiftorians make 
mention of another Scptizon, more Ancient than that of 
Sevens, built near the Thermte of Anthoninus. 

SEPTUAGESIMA, the Firft Sunday in Lent, or the 
Fourth Sunday before guadrageftma ; as giiinquagefima is 
■he next before §hiadragefima, then Sexagefima, and Sep- 
ttiagefuna: Being all Days appropriated by the Church to 
A8s of Penance and Mortification, by Way of Preparation 
rot the Devotion of the Lent enliiing. The Laws of 
King Canutus ordained a Vacation from Judicature, from 
Septuagejima to guindena <Pafcb£. See Qui n qu a g es 1 m a . 
from Septuagefma to the Oftaves after Eajler, Marriage 
I s forbidden by the Canon-Law. It takes its Name from 
'<s being about 70 Days before Eafier. Pope Telefphorus 
""I made it a Feaft Day, and appointed Lent ro com- 
mence from it. See Lent. 
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SEPTUAGINT, LXX, or the Seventy, a Term fa- 
mous amongDivines and Criticks, for a Verfion of the Old 
Tejla-ment,o a t of Hebrew into Greek, perform'd by Seventy- 
Zfl^M',-, In , te , r P, r « e ". J" Obedience to an Order of 
<Ptolomy Philadelphia The Ancients, rill Jerom\ Time; 
umverlally believed, that the Seventy were Infpired Per- 
sons not mere Translators ; grounding their Belief 01. a 
fabulous ftftory of this Verfion, given by Jriftjevs: Who 
tells us, That the HlghPrieft ESeazer', chofe Six Dodors 
out of each Tribe for this Office, which made the Num- 
ber of Seventy 1 wo ; and that thefe being fhut up, each 
in his feveral Cell, each rranllated the whole ; and with- 
out feeing wnat any of the reft had done, rhey were all 
found to agree, to a Letter. The Word is fomfd from 
the Latin, Septucgima, Seventy. 

The Chronology of the Seventy, is an Account of the 
Years of the World, very different from what is found in 
the mrewText, and the Vulgate ; making the World 
1466 Years older than 'tis found in thefe latter. The 
Criticks are much divided, as to the Point of Preference. 
B aromas prefers the Account of the Seventy : And IT Vcf- 
fius makes an Apology for ir. The Two lateft and moil 
tenuous Advocates, are Father Pezron, a Bernardme, 
and Father legmen, a Dominican, the firft of which 
defends the Chronology of the Seftuegim, and the latter 
that of the Hebrew Text. 

SEPTUM, in Anatomy, a Term literally fignifying an 
Inclofure or 'Partition ; applied to feveral Parts of the 
Body, which ferve to feparate one Part from another. The 
Septum Luadum, is a Partition feparatine the Two upper 
Ventricles of the Brain ; rhus call'd, as being Tranfparent. 
See Brain. 

Septum Medium, or Cordis, is a Separation between 
the Two Ventricles of the Heart. 'Tis about a Finger 
thick, flefhy, and of the fame Subftance with the Heart 
itlelf; conliftmg of mufcular Fibres, which aflifl it in its 
Motions Some have imagined it to be perforated with 3. 
great Number of Holes ; bur mifhkenly. See Heart. 
Septum Tranfverfum, is the Separation of the Two Bellies 
or Venters, call d alfo Diaphragm. SeeDi iphragma' 
Septum Narium. See Nose. Septum Sulbi, divides 
rhe Bulb of the Urethra lengthwife. See Urethra. 
Septum ■■Gallimguns. See Caput Gallinacinis. Septum 
Clitoridis, a membranous Partition running all along be- 
tween the Two Corpora Cavernosa, from tfi's Glans to its 
Divarication at the Os pubis. See Clitoris. Septum 
Anns. See Ear. Septum Tefiium. See Testicle. 

SEFULCHER, a Tomb, or Funeral Monumenr ; or a 
Place deftined for the Intermenr of the Deceis'd. The 
Term is chiefly uftd with regard to the Bury.ng-Places 
of the Ancienrs : Thofe of the Moderns we ufually call 
Tombs. See Tomb. Befides, the ufual Sefulchers for rhe 
Interment, either of the whole Body, or of rhe Allies of 
the Body burnt; the Ancients had a peculiar Kind, call'd 
Cenotaphmm; being an empty Sepulcher, made in Honour 
of fome Perfon, who, perhaps, had no Burial at all; from 
a Superfluous Opinion, That rhe Souls of thofe who 
wanted Burial, wandered an Hundred Years, e'er they 
were admitted topafs into the Elyfian Fields. SeeBuRiAi, 
Funeral, Ejfc. The Pyramids are built to ferve"as Se- 
mlchers -for the Kings of Egypt. See Pyramid. And 
the Obelisks had generally the fame Intention. See Obelisk. 
Sepukhers were held Sacred and Inviolable ; and the Care 
taken thereof, deem'd a Religious Duty, grounded on the 
Fear of God.and the Beliefofthe Soul's Immortality. Thofe 
who learch'd or violated them, were odious to all Nations, 
and feverely punifhed. The Egyptians call'd their Sepul. 
chers. Eternal Houfes, in Contradiftinaion to their Houfes 
and Palaces, which they call'd Inns; by reafon of the Iriort 
Sojourn we have in the one, in Companion of the long 
Stay in the other. The Eapm Pilgrimages are all 
made with Defign to vifit the Holy Sepulcher, that is, 
the Tomb of Jefus Chrip No Body enters here but 
bare-footed, and with a World of Ceremonies. The 
Turks exafl 24 Crowns of each Pilgrim, whom Devotion 
carries to the Holy Sepulcher. 

St. Sepulcher, or the Holy Sepulcher, an Order of 
Regular Canons, anciently inllirnted in Jerufalem, in 
Honour of the Holy Sepulcher. They afcribe their Insti- 
tution to Godfrey of Boulogne ; who, they fay, upon his 
taking Jerufalem in the Year 1099, placed Canons in the 
Patriarchal Church of rhe Holy Sepulcher, which, indeed, 
is true ; but then they were not Regulars. In effefl, 'twas 
Arnoul, who, of Archdeacon of the Church of jerufalem, \ 
got himfelf elefled Patriarch thereof; that in J114, firft 
obliged his Canons to live in Community, and to follow 
the Rule of St. Augupn. From rhe Holy Land, Numbers 
of thefe Canons were brought inro Europe, particularly 
into France by Louis the Tounger ; into England by Kin<* 
Henry; into 'Poland 'by Jaxa, a Polifi Gentleman ; into 
Flanders by the Counts thereof. But the Order was 
afterwards fupprefs'd by Innocent VIII. and its Effects 
C 1* ] added 
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added to that of our Lady of gethlehem, which itfelf, 
ceafing, they were beftowed in 1484, on that of the 
Knights of St. John of Jerufakm. But the Suppreflion 
did not take Place in c Poland, nor in feveral Provinces ot 
Germany, where they ftill fubiift: Their General is in 
Wand. Their Habit, Father Helyot obferves, was difte- 
rent in different Places. 

St. Sepulcher, or the Holy Sepulcher^ is alfo the 
Name of a Military Order, Eftablifh'd in Talefiine. Molt 
Writers who mention this Order, cany its Inftitutionas far 
back as the Time of the Apoftle St. James, Bifhop of 
Jerufalem ; or at leaft to that of Conftantine ; pretending 
that Godfrey of Boulogne, and 'Baldwin, were only the 
Reftorers thereof: But -this Antiquity is Chimerical. 
'Tis not even certain, that 'twas founded ib early as God- 
frey of 'Boulogne, or his S ucceffbr Baldwin ; though Favyn 
and de Belloy, attribute it to this latter. 'Tis certain, 
there was nothing but Canons in the Church of St. Sepul- 
chers, till the Year 1 1 14 5 and 'tis more than probable, the 
Knights were only inftiruted upon the Rums of the Canons 
400 Years after, and that by Pope Alexander VI. in 
order to excite Rich and Noble Perlbns to vifit the Holy 
Places, by giving them the Title of Knights of the Holy 
Sepulcher, and to this End, inftituting an Order under that 
Name, whereof he took the Quality of Mafter for him- 
felf and his Succeffbrs. Leo X. and Clement VII. granted 
to the Guardian of the Religious of St. Francis, in the 
Holy Land, the Power of making thefe Knights ; which 
Power, firft granted Vive voce, was afterwards confirm 'd 
by Bull of (Pius IV. In 15-58, the Knights of this Order 
in Flanders, chofe Thilip II. King of Spain, their Mafter 5 
and afterwards his Son; But the Grand Mafter of the 
Order of Malta prevail'd on him to refign ; and when 
afterwards the Duke of Never s affumed the fame Quality 
in France, the fame Grand Mafter, by his Intereft and 
Credit, procured a like Renunciation of him, and a Con- 
firmation of the Union of this Order to that of Malta. 
See Malta. 

SEPULCHRAL, fomething belonging to Sepulchers or 
Tombs. See Sepulcher. Sepulchral Infcriptions are 
the fureft Monuments we have of Antiquity. See In- 
scription. Sepulchral Lamps, are thole laid to have 
been found burning in the Tombs of feveral Martyrs and 
others. See Lamp. Sepulchral Column, is a Column 
creeled on a Tomb, with an Infcription on its Shafr. See 
Column. 

Sepulchral, is alfo the Appellation of a Sect. — 
Sepulchral Hereticks, were thus call'd, from their princi- 
pal Error, which was, That by the Word Hell, whither the 
Scripture tells us Jejus Chrift defcended after his Death, 
they underftood his Sepulcher, They maintained, That 
fefusChrifi only defcended into Hell according to the 
Flefh ; that this Hell was nothing elfe but the Grave where 
he was laid, and wherein his Soul could not reft. See 
(Prareolus. 

SEQUEL, SEQUELA, in Logic , a Confequence 
drawn from ibme preceding Propofition: As if I fay, 
1%e Human Soul is immaterial ; and therefore Immortal; 
The laft Member of the Sentence is a Sequel from the 
firft. 

SEQUENCE, in Gaming, a Series or Set of Cards 
following in the fame Suit or Colour. A Sequence of Four 
Cards, of Five, gife, At liquet, thefe are call'd Fourths, 
Fifths, £5?c. Quarts. Quints, {$c. 

SEQUESTRATION, in Common-Law, is the fepa- 
rating of aThingin Controverfy, from the PofTeffion of both 
Parties, till the Right be determined by Courfe of Law. This 
is of Two Sorts - 7 Voluntary, otNeccffary : Voluntary, is that 
which is done by Content of each Party. Necejjdry, is 
that, which the Judge doth by his Authority, whether the 
Parties will or not. Sequefiration, in the Civil Law, is the 
Aft of the Ordinary, difpofing of the Goods and Chatties 
of one Decealed, whole Eftate no Man will meddle with. 
A Widow is particularly laid to Sequefier, when fhe dif- 
claims having any thing to do with the Eftate of her 
deceafed Husband. 

Among the Romanifis, in Qucftions of Marriage, where 
the Wife complains of Impotency in the Husband 5 fhe is 
' Seqiteftefd into a Convent, or the Hands of Matrons, till 
the Procefs be determined. 

Sequestration is alfo u fed, for the gathering the 
Fruits of a Benefice void, to the Ufe of the next Incum- 
bent. In the Time of the Civil Wars, Sequefiration was 
ufedfor a Seizing of the Eftates of Delinquents, for the 
Ufe of the Commonwealth. 

SEQUIN, or CECHIN, a Gold Coin ftruck at Venice, 
and in feveral Parts of the Grand Seignior's States, par- 
ticularly Cairo ; which laft are call'd Turkijh Sequins, or 
Cherifs. At Constantinople, the Ducats ftruck in feveral 
Parts of Germany, are call'd Hungarian Sequins, 

The Value of thefe Sequins is different ; thofe of 
Venice exceeding thofe of Tzirkey and Germany, by one 
Fifteenth. In the Eafi-Iniies the Difference is flill more 



fenfible : The Venetian Sequin being current for Four 
Roupies, and Six Peffas, or 9 Si 4 d. Sterling, and the 
Tktrkip Sequin, oniy for four Roupies, or 9 J. Sec Ducat. 
Ablancourt derives the Word from Qz-iquin or Citicemque 
as fuppofing the Sequin firft ftruck at Cmcum, Menage, , 
from the Italian Zecchino, of Zecca, a Town belonging to 
Venice. See Coins. 

SERAGLIO, among the Levantines^ the Palace of a 
Prince or Lord. hxConfianm.ople they fay,The Seraglio f 
the EmbafTador of England, of France^ &o. The Word is 
originally Terfian, where it has the fame Signification. The 
Sercgliois ufed by way of Excellence tor the Palace of the 
Grand Seignior at Constantinople, where he keeps his Court, 
and where his Concubines are lodg'd, and where the Youth 
are train'd up for the chief Potts of the Empire. 'Tia a 
little Triangle about Two Miles round, wholly within the 
City, at the End of the Promontory Chryfccera.Sy now 
call'd the Seraglio Point. The Buildings run back to the 
Top of the Hill, from whence are Gardens that reach to 
the Edge of the Sea. The outward Appearance, du Loir 
tells us, is not beautiful, in regard the Architecture is 
irregular, being canton'd out into feparate Edifices and 
Apartments, in manner of Pavillions and Domes. No 
Stranger has ever yet been admitted to the inmoft Parts of 
the Seraglio. The old Seraglio is the Place where the Em- 
peror's old Miftreffes are kept. Balfac obferves, That 
the Seraglio at Confianriwple, is only a Copy of that which 
Solomon anciently built at Jerufalem, 

SERAPH, in the Hieraichy of Angels, a Spirit of the 
firft, or higheft Rank, The Seraphs, or rather Seraphims, 
make that Oafs of Angels, luppofed to be the moll in- 
flamed with Divine Love, by their nearer and more im- 
mediate Attendance on the Throne 5 and communicate the 
Heat to the inferior and remoter Orders : Hence their 
Name, which is form'd from the Htibreito Root^ pTW, to 
bum, inflame. See Hierarchy. 

SERAPHICK, fomething belonging to the Seraphim. 
See Seraph. Mr. Boyle has a Treatife of Seraphic Lovej 
i. e. of the Love of God. St. Francis, the Founder of 
the Cordeliers and Francifcans, is call'd the Seraphic Father-, 
in Memory of a Vifion he law on Mount Afoema, after a 
Faft of Forty Days, accompanied with many other Se- 
verities ; when, falling into an Extafy, he faw a Seraph 
glide rapidly from Heaven upon him ; which imprefs'd on 
him certain Stigmata or Marks, reprefenting the Wounds 
which the Nails and the Spear made in our Saviour's Body, 
at his Crucifixion. In the Schools, St. Bonaventure is 
call'd T'he Seraphic 'Dctlor, from his abundant Zeal and 
Fervour. 

SERENADE, a kind of Concert given in the Night- 
Time by a Gallant, at his Miftrefs's Door, or under her 
Window. Sometimes it confifts wholly of Inftrumental 
Mufic 5 fometiraes Voices are added ; and the Pieces com- 
pos'd or play'd on thefe Occafions, are alfo call'd Sere?2ades, 
We don't know whence the Word ftiould derive, unlefs 
from the French, Serein, the Dew falling in the Night- 
Time . 

SERENA GUTTA, in Medicine, a Difeafe, the fame 
as Amaurofis. See Amaurosis. 

SERENE, a Quality or Title of Honour given xo 
certain Princes, and chief Magjftrates of Republicks. The 
King of England is ftil'd, I'he mofi Serene. The Term is 
alfo applied to the Doge of Venice. The Pope, and the 
Sacred College writing to the Emperor, to Kings, or the 
Doge, give no other Title but that of Mofi Serene. The 
Venetians let the Titleof Serenity above that of Highnefs. 
In i6$6,Wicqitcfort obferves, there wasa Clafhing between 
the Courts of France and Vienna 5 becaufe the Emperor re- 
futed the King of France any other Title than that of 
Serene, Bifhops anciently, were addrefs'd under the Title 
of Serene. The Kings of France of the Firft and Second 
Race, fpeaking of themfelves $ ufe no other Quality, but 
Notre Serenite'. The Emperor gives no other Title to the 
King of England, nor even to any other King, excepting 
the King of France. The King of ^Poland, and other 
Kings, give it to the Electors. The Emperor, writing to 
the Electors or other Princes of the Empire, only ufes the 
Term TiileBion 5 but in treating with them, ufes EleBoral 
Serenenefs or Serenity to the Elector and 1)itcal Serenemfs 
to the other Princes. 

SERGE, in Commerce, a Woollen crofs'd Stuff, ma- 
nufactured on a Loom with four Treddles, after the Man- 
ner of Rateens, and other crofs'd Stuffs. The Good- 
nefs of Serges is known by the Crofting, as that of 
Cloths by the Spinning. 

Of Serges there are various Kinds, denominated either 
from -the different Qualities thereof, or from the Places 
where they are wrought. The 1110ft considerable i s tne 
London Serge, now highly valued Abroad, particularly 
in France, where the Manufacture is carried on with 
good Succefs, under the Title of Serge Paeon de 
Loihires. 
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For Wooll, the longeft is chofen for the Warp; and the 
fhorteft for the Woof. E'er either Kind is ufed 'tis 
firft fcour'd, by putting it in a Copper of Liquor, iome- 
ivhat more than luke-warm, compofed of three Quarters 
ot fair Water, and one of Urme. After having ftay'd 
long enough therein to diffolve, and take off the 
Greale, Ejfa 'tis llirred briskly about with a Wooden 
Feel ; taken out of the Liquor ; drain'd, and walh'd in 
a running Water; dried in the Shade; beaten with Sticks 
on a Wooden Rack, to drive out the coarfer Duft and 
Filth ; and then picked clean with the Hands Thus 
far prepared, 'tis greafed with Oil of Olives, and the 
longeft Part, deftined for the Warp, combed with large 
Combs, heated in a little Furnace for the Purpofe. To 
clear off the Oil again, the Wooll is put in a Liquor com- 
pofed of hot Water, with Soap melted therein : Whence 
being taken out, wrung, and dried, 'tis fpun on the 
Wheel. As to the fhorter Wooll, intended for the Woof, 
'tis only carded on the Knee, with finall fine Cards, 
then fpun on the Wheel, without being Icoured of its 
Oil. Note, The Thread for the Warp is always to be 
fpun much finer, and better twifted, than that of the 
Woof. 

The Wooll, both for the Warp, and the Woof, being 
fpun, and the Thread divided into Skains ; that of the 
Woof isput on SpooIs(unlels it have been fpun upon them) 
fit for the Cavity or Eye of the Shuttle ; and that for the 
Warp wound on a Kind of Wooden Bobins, to fit it for 
Warping: When warp'd, 'tis ftiffen'd with a Kind of 
Size, whereof, that made of the Shreds of Parchment 
is held the bell ; and when dry, is put on the Loom. 

When mounted on the Loom ; the Workman raifing 
and falling the Threads (which are pafs'd through a 
Reed) by means of four Steps placed underneath the 
Loom, which he makes to ail tranfverfly, equally, and 
alternately, one after another, with his Feet, in Propor- 
tion as the Threads are railed and lowered, throws the 
Shuttle acrofs from one Side to the other; and each 
Time that the. Shuttle is thrown, and the Thread of the 
Woof crofs'd between thofe of the Warp, ftrikes ir with 
the Frame to which the Reed is fattened through whofe 
Teeth the Threads of the Warp pals ; and this Stroke 
he repeats twice, or thrice, or even more, till he judges 
the Croffing of the Serge fufficientiy clofe : Thus he pro- 
ceeds, till the Warp is all filled with Woof. 
. The Serge now taken off the Loom is carried to the 
Fuller, who fulls, or fcours it, in the Trough of his Mill, 
with a Kind of fat Earth, for the Purpofe, firft purged of 
all Stones and Filth. After three or four Hours lcour- 
ing, the Fuller's Earth is warned out in fair Water, 
brought, by little and little, into the Trough, out of which 
it is taken when all the Eatth is cleared : Then, with a 
Kind of Iron Pinchers, or Plyers, they pull off all the 
Knots, Ends, Straws, Fjc. flicking out on the Surface, 
on either Side : Then return it into the Fulling Trough, 
where 'tis work'd with Water fomewhat more than luke- 
warm, with Soap diffolved therein ; for near two Hours. 
'Tis then wafh'd out, till fuch Time as the Water be- 
comes quite clear, and there be no Signs of Soap left : 
Then 'tis taken out of the Trough, the Knots, {£c. pull'd 
off, and then put on the Tenter to dry, taking Care, as 
faft as it dries, to ftretch it out both in Length and 
Breadth, till it be brought to its juft Dimenfions. 
When well dried, 'tis taken off the Tenter, Died, Shorn, 
andPreffed. See Dying, Presssing, and Sheering. 

SERGEANT, a Term in our Law, applied to fundty 
Offices. As a Sergeant at La:v, or of the Coif is the 
greateft Degree taken in that Profeffion ; as that of a 
Doftor is in the Civil Law. As they arc the moft Learned 
and Experienced, there is one Court appropriated to 
plead in by themfelves, which is the Common-Pleas, 
where the Common Law of England is moft ftrialy 
oMerv'd; but they are not prohibited pleading in other 
Courts, where the Judges (who mult firft be Sergeants') 
«ll them Brothers. They are called by the King's Man- 
date, or Writ, direfled to them; commanding them, 
under a great Penalty, to take upon them that Degree, 
°y a Day affigned. Out of thefe, one is made the 
£'"g s Sergeant (more may be) to plead for him in all 
La "&s, efpecially Treafon. 

The Sergeants were anciently call»d Seriiientes ad, Le- 
&>*, and Servientes Narratores : Mr. Selden adds, That 

ney „ ere al( - caned 2)o£fcres Legis ; though others are 
Opinion, t hat the Tudaes are, more properly, the 
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f'fres Legis, and the Sergeants^ Batchelors of Law. 

rich l obft " es ' That however a Sergeant may be 

. »« than all the Doctors of the Commons, yet a Doftor 

"Perior in Degree to a Sergeant; for the very Name 



when they plead; but the Se^ntsll d ^STS 
the Bar, excepting for their Coif. 

Traitors ■#. and !^ofc&*&&^°£% 
attend the Lord High-Stewatd, when he fite m Jud* 
ment on any Traitor There are now Eight at Courf. 
at too I. fer Ann. Salary each : They a?e called the 
Kings Sergeants at Arms, to diftinguifh them from 
others: They are created w .th great Ceremony ; the Per- 
fon kneeling beiore the King, his Majelty lays the Mace 
°lt„ R'g"' Shoulder and fays, gifi \p, Sergeant at 
Arms, and Efamre, for ever. They have, befides, a 
Patent for the Office, which they hold for Life. They 
have their Attendance in the Prefence-Chamber, where 
the Band ot Gentlemen Penfioners wait, and receiving 

^Vk"VA ¥°%', a "y thc Maces before him to 

theChapel-Door, whilft the Band of Penfioners {land fore- 
moft, and make a Lane for the King, as they alfo do 
when the King goes to fhefioufe of Lords. There are 
likewile Four others created in the fame Manner ; One, 
who attends the Lord Chancellor; a Second, the Lord 
Treafurer; a Third, the Speaker of the Houfe of 
Commons, and a Fourth attending the City of London. 
They have a conflderable Share of the Fees of Honour, 
and travelling Charges allowed them, when in waiting, 
viz. Five Shillings fer Day, when the Court is within 
I en Miles of London, and Ten Shillings when Twenty 
Miles off London : They are in the Lord Chamberlain's 

Sergeant, in War, an inferior Officer of Foot, in 
each Company, arm'd with a Hallbard, and appointed 
"■uporSfe 1 ^' '° form R anks, and Files, Sfc. 

SERGEANTY a Service antiently due to the King for 
the Tenure or Ho d,ng of Lands ; and which could not be 
due to any other Lord. 'Tis divided into Grand and -Petty 
Sergeanty. Grand Sergeant); is where one holds Land 
of the King by Service which he ought to do in his owri 
Ferion ; as to bear the King's Banner, Spear, £<?« Petty 
Sergeanty is where a Man holds Land of the King, to 
yield him yearly tome fmall Thing toward his Wars; as 
a Sword, Dagger, Bow, Spurs, (gc. 

Coke, on Littleton, tells us. That Sir Richard, Rockejly 
held Lands at Seaton, by Sergeanty-, to be Vantrarius 
Regis, i. e. The King's Fore-footman, when he went into 
Gajcoign, till he had worn out a Pair of Shooes of the 
Price of Four-Pence. By the Statute, i 2 Car. II. all 
Tenutes of any Honours, Manors, Lands, fjc. are turn'd 
into Free and Common Soccage ; but the Honorary Ser- 
vices of Grand Sergeanty are thereby continued ' 
_ SERIES, a continued Rank or Succeflion of" Things, 
in the lame Order, and which have fome Relation or Con- 
nexion with each other. Medals are formed into 

Series, both witn Regard to the Metal, and to the Sub- 
je3. The different Metals of Medals, form three diffe- 
rent 5iTOS, in the Cabinets of the Curious; we mean, as 
to the Order, and Arrangement, of the feveral Medals. The 
Gold Series, forlnftance, of Imperials, amounts to about 
iooo or 1200; that of Silver may amount to qo oo ; and 
that ot Copper, in all the three Sizes, Great, Mean, 
and Little, to 6 or 7000. Of thefe, the Series ; of Mid- 
dle Copper is the moft compleat and eafily found as 
it may be brought down to the Fall of the Empire in the 
Well, and the Time of the Paleogi in the Eaft. As 
to the Antique, the Series of Medals are ufually formed 
from the Side called the Head. In the Firft Clafs, is 
d.fpoled the Series of Kings ; in the Second, that of 
Greek and Latin Cities; in the Third, the Roman 
Conlular Families ; in the Fourth, the Imperial ; in the 
Fifth, the Deities : To which may be added a Sixth 
Series, confiding of Medals of illuftrious Perfons. There 
are alfo Series of Modern Medals ; That of the Popes 
only commences from Martin V. in 1430. From that 
Time we have a Series of Papal Medals, tolerably corn- 
pleat to the Number of s or 600. One might like- 
wile have a Series of Emperors from Charle main ; pro- 
vided one took in the current Coins : But, in Strictnefs, 
we commonly commence with Frederick II. in 1463. 
The Series of the Kings of France is the moft nume- 
rous and moft confiderable of all the Modern Kings. 

Series, in Algebra, a Rank or Progreffion of Quanti- 
ties increafing or decreafing in fome confta'nt Ratio $ 
which, in its Progrefs, approaching ftill nearer and 
nearer fome fought Value, is called a Converfmg Series, 
and if infinitely continued, becomes equal to that Quan- 
tity; whence its ufual Appellation of Infinite Series: 
Thus r } J r, I, $ 4i fjc. make a Series, which al- 
ways converges, or approaches, to the Value of 1, anl 
infinitely continued, becomes equal thereto. See Is- 

flNITE. 
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The Doctrine and Ufe of Infinite Series, one of the 
greateif Improvements of the prefent Age, we owe to 
Uic Mercmor of Holfiein, who, however, firtt took it 
from Dr. Wallis's Arithmetick of Infinites. It takes 
Place principally in the Quadrature of Curves : Where, 
as we frequently fall upon Quantities, which cannot be 
exprefled by any preciie definite Numbers, filch as is the 
Ratio of the Diameter of a Circle to the Circumference, 
we are glad to exprefs them by a Series, which, infi- 
nitely continued, is the Value of the Quantity requir'd : 
An Idea of the Nature, Ufe, £jfc. of Infinite Series, may 
be conceived from what follows. 

Though Arithmetic furnifh us with very adequate 
and intelligible Expreffions for all rational Numbers, 
yet it is very defective as to irrational Ones ; which are 
infinitely more numerous than the other ; there being, for 
Inftance, an Infinity of them between t and 2. Were it now 
required to find a Mean, proportional between 1 and 2, 
in rational Numbers, which alone are clearly intelligible, 
(the Root of 2 being cettainly a very obicure Idea) we 
could frill approach nearer and nearer to the juft Value 
of the Quantity required, bur without ever arriving at 
it: Thus, if for the mean Proportional between j and 2, 
or the Root of 2, we firlt put 1, 'tis evident we have 
not put enough 5 if we add £ we put too much, for the 
Square of 1 + 1 is greater than 2. If then we take 
away £, we fhall find we have taken away too much, 
and if we return ^, the Whole will be too great : Thus 
may we proceed, without ever coming at the juft Quan- 
tity fought. Theft Numbers thus found, and thole 
found after the fame Manner to Infinity, being difpoftd 
in their natural Order, make what we call an Infinite 
Series. 

Sometimes the Series do not proceed by alternate Ad- 
ditions and Subtractions, but by fimple Additions, or an 
Infinity of Subtractions ; according to the Pofition of 
the firft Term. In all thefe Infinite Series, 'tis viflble, 
that as all the Terms are only equal to a finite Magni- 
tude, they niuft be ftill decreafing ; and 'tis even conve- 
nient that they be ft, as much as poflible, that one may 
take only a certain Number of the firft Terms for the 
Magnitude fought, and neglect all the reft. 

But 'tis not irrational Numbers only, that are ex- 
prefled in rational Ones, by Infinite Series. Rational 
Numbers themftlves may be exprefled in the lame Man- 
ner : 1, for Inftance, being equal to the Series ± ^ -^, f>c. 
but, there is this Difference between them, that where- 
as irrational Numbers can only be exprefled in rational 
Numbers, by fuch Series; rational Ones need no fueh 
Expreflion. 

Among Infinite Series, there are fome whofe Terms 
only make a finite Sum, fuch is the Geometrical Pro- 
greflion 1 J | £fe. and in general, all Geometrical, 
decreafing Progreffions : In others, the Terms make 
an infinite Sum ; fuch is the Harmonica! Progreffion 
x i 1 i rjfc. 'Tis not that there are more Terms in the 
Harmonical, than in the Geometrical Progreffion, tho' 
the latter has no Term which is not in the former, and 
wants ftveral the former has : Such a Difference would 
only render the two infinite Sums unequal, and that of 
the Harmonical Progreffion the greateft ; the Cauft lies 
deeper. From the received Notion of infinite Divisibility, 
it follows, that any finite Thing, e. gr. A Foot is a 
Compound both of Finite and Infinite: Finite, as it is 
a Foot ; Infinite, as it contains an Infinity of Parts, into 
which it is divifible. If thefe Infinite Parts be con- 
ceiv'd, as feparated from one another, they will make 
an Infinite Series, and yet their Sum only be a Foot 5 
only, no Terms are to be here put, but fuch as may, di- 
ftincT: from each other, be Parts of the fame Finite 
Whole : Now this is the Cafe in the Geometrical, de- 
creafing Series \.$\. cifc. for 'tis evident, that if you 
firft take \ of a Foot, then -J of what remains, or \ of 
a Foot, then \ of what remains, or •§ of a Foot ; you 
may proceed to Infinity, ftill taking new decreafing 
Halves, all diftincr. from each other, and which all toge- 
ther only make a Foot. In this Example, we not only 
take no Parts but what were, in the Whole, diftiiitf from 
each other ; but we take all that were there ; whence it 
comes to pafs, that their Sum make the preciie Whole 
again : But, were we to follow the Geometrical Pro- 
greffion \ J |„ gc. that is, at firft take J- of a Foot, 
and from what remains ^ of a Foot, and from what ftill 
remains | 7 of a Foot, £=fc. 'tis true, we fhould take no 
Parts but what were diftinft from each other in the 
Foot ; but we ihould not take all the Parts that were 
there, fince we only take the ftveral Thirds, which are 
left than the Halves ; Of Conftquence, all thefe de- 
creafing Thirds, though Infinite in Number, could not 
make the Whole, and 'tis even demonftrated, that they 



would only make Half: In like Manner, all the Fourths 
decreafing to Infinity, would only make one Third and 
all the Hundredths, only the Ninety-ninth Part'- ) 
that the Sum of the Terms of an Infinite Series' fa 
creafing geometrically, is not only always finite, but may 
even be lefs than any finite Quantity thar can be a% n ed 
If an Infinite decreafing Series exprefs Parts which cannot 
fubfift in the Whole, diltinflly from each other; but f uc h 
as to take their Values, we mull fuppofe the j ani j 
Quantity taken ftveral Times, in the lame Whole; then 
will the Sum of theft Parts make more than a Whole 
nay, infinitely more ; that is, the Series will be Infinite' 
if the fame Quantity be taken, an Infinity of Times! 
Thus, in the Harmonical Progreffion t t 4i &&■ if we take 
■f- of a Foot, or 6 Inches, then -J 4 Inches, 'tis evident 
we cannot take further ^ of a Foot, or 3 Inches, with. 
out taking i Inch more than was left in the Foot. Sj nC e 
then the Whole is already exhaufted by the Three firft 
Terms, we can take no more of the following Terms 
without taking fomething already taken : And, fince 
thofe Terms are infinite in Number, 'tis very pofTible 
that the fame finite Quantity may be repeated an ing, 
nite Number of Times, which will make the Sum of the 
Series infinite. We fay foffibk ; for though of two M. 
nite Series, the one may make a finite Sum, and the 
other an Infinite; 'tis true, that there may be fuch a 
Series, where the Finites, having exhaufted the Whole, 
the following ones, though infinite in Number, fhall 
only make a finite Sum: And, in Effect, fince 'tis de- 
monftrated, by Geometrical Progreffions, that there are 
Series, whole Sums are lefs than the Whole, nay, infi. 
nitely lefs ; it follows, that there niuft likewife be Series 
which make infinitely more. 

There are two further Remarks neccflary to be made on 
Series in general. 1°. That there are lbme, wherein, aftef 
a certain Number of Terms, all the other Terms, though 
infinite in Number, become each a Cypher. Now, 'tis 
evident, that the Sum of thefe Series is finite, and e'aftly 
found; they having only an Appearance of Infinity. 2°. That 
the fame Magnitude may be exprefled by different Series 1 
and may be exprefled both by a Series, whole Sum 
may be found, and by another., whofe Sum cannot be 
found. 

Geometry does not labour under the fame Difficulty as 
Arithmetic. It expreffes irrational Numbers exactly in 
Lines, and needs not have Recourfe to Infinite Series: 
Thus the Diagonal of a Square, whofe Side is , is 
known to be the Root of 2 . But, in fome other Cafes 
Geometry it felf is under the like Embarrafs ; there be- 
ing fome Right Lines, which cannot be exprefled other- 
wife than by an Infinite Series of fmaller Lines, whofe 
Sum cannot be found : Of which Kind are the Right 
Lines equal to Curves ; fo that in fteking, for Inftance, 
a Right Line equal to the Circumference of a Circle, we 
find, that the Diameter being 1, the Line fought will be 
f Minus, I Plus, < Minus, * Plus, *, £r?c. 

As to the finding of Infinite Series, to exprefs Quantifies 
fought ; Mercator, the firft Inventor of the Method, did 
it by Divifion : But Sir I. Newtm and M. Leibnitz, have 
improved the Doctrine very confiderably ; The Firft find- 
ing his Series by the Extraflion of Roots and the Second 
by another Series prefuppofed. 

To find a Series expejjing a Quantity fought, fy 
iDwiJion. 

Suppofc a Series required to exprefs the Quotient of i 
divided by a -\- c. Divide the Dividend by the Divifor, 
as in common Arithmetic ; continuing the Divifion till 
the Quotient fliew the Order of the Progreffion, or the 
Law, according to which the Terms proceed to Infinity : 
Still observing the Rules of Subtraaion, Multiplication, 
and Divifion about the changing of the Signs. The 

Procefs carried on, the Quotient will be found A~* + 

j, }[1 1 1' 

—. l$c. in Infinitum. Thefe Four or Five Terms 

a* a* 

thus found, both the Quotient and Manner of the Divifion 
fhew, That the Quotient confifts of an Infinite Series of 
Terms, whofe Numerators are the Powers of c, whole 
Exponents differ from the Number of the Order by U n |" 
ty, whofe Denominators, are the Powers of a, and their 
Denominators equal to the Number of the Order of the 
Terms, li.gr. In the Third Term, the Power of c is the 
Second in the Numerator ; and the Power of a the Third 
in the Denominator. 

Hence, 1°. If b=i and a=i fubftituting this Value 
for that, we have, in that Quotient 1 — c-^-c 1 — ci -> &' 
to Infinity. Wherefore -J— =i— c-\-c'— £ J > & e - '" 

infinite — 
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infinite — t. If then, idly, that Tetffl in the 

Quotient continually decreaie ; the Series will give a Quo- 
tient as near the Truth as poffible. _E. gr. If b=i, 
c=i and a =2; thefe Values fubftituted in the gene- 
ral Series, or the Divifion performed as in the general 

Example; we ihall find f=s —L_ = i— ^-fi— T V + TJ 

2+1 
— sV+ri-Ti Bfc. Suppofe then, the Series to be broke off in 
the Fourth Term ; there will be a Deficiency : but 'twill 
be left than ~. If it be broke off in the Sixth, there will 
be a Deficiency, but that lefs than T J e , The further there- 
fore the Series is continued, the nearer it approaches to 
Truth, but never arrives at it* 
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After the like Manner we find | = — — = 



tt -J- r' T) &c, In infinit. $ =, 



3+1 
1 . 

4+1' 






14 — rrr, (3c-. In Infinitum £= L_ ==', 

5+' 

xi T > *$ c - ' n Infinitum. This is a conftant Law, where- 
by all Fractions, whofe Numerator is Unity, may be ex- 
preffed by infinite Series : Thofe Series being all Geome- 
trical Progreflions, decreafing in fuch Manner as that the 
Numerator is always Unity ; and the Denominator of 
the firft Term, which is alfo the Exponent of the 
Ratio, differs by Unity from the Denominator of the 
Fraction to be refblved. 

If the Terms of the Quotient be continually increafing, 
the Series recedes lb much the farther from the Quotient 
as it is continued longer; nor does it ever become 
equal to the Quotient, unlefs it be terminated ; and the 
laft Remainder be added under its Sign. XZ.gr, Suppofe 

A= — — ; the Quotient will be found 1 — 2+4 — 8+ 

1+2 
16 — 64+1281 iSc One Term, 1 exceeds | by an Ex- 
cels of -J- ; Two Terms come fhort by ±. Three Terms 
exceed by | ; Four fall fhott by ' T ', &c.' If the Series be 

fuppofed to terminate in — 8 ; then will — L. = 1 — 1-4~ 

4— 8+'/- But ' — * + 4 8= — j =y. Therefore, 

— L_ = \f — y =J, Suppofe the General Series to ter- 



minate in —c 3 ; then 



will ^,- 
i+c 






f+c 



.1+0 



The Stars in the Conftellation Serpens, in 'Ptolemy's 
Catalogue are 17 ; in Tycho's 19 ; in the Britannic Cata- 
logue 59. The Longitudes, Latitudes, Magnitudes, &c. 
whereof are as follow. 

Stars in the Conftellation Serpens Ophidchi. 



flams and Situations of ^.Longitude 
the Stars. "3 
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To find an Infinite Series -\ r 
by extracting of Roots - - S See ^Quadrature if tie 

To find an Infinite Series f \ Circle. 
by preiuppofed Series ) C 

To extract the Roots of? „ ^Extraction of 
an Infinite Series i £ Roots. 

SERMOLOGIES, in Church Hifiory, Books of Ser- 
mons, or Homilies of Popes and other Perfons of Emi- 
nence and SanSity, read at the Feafts of the Confef- 
fors, the Purification, All Saints, and on every Day from 
Chripnas totheOflaveof the Epiphany. See Homily. 
SERMONES, the Title Horace gives his Satyrs. The 
Criticks are divided about the Real'on of the Name. The 
Opinion of Father Boffil ftems well grounded. A mere 
Obfervation of Feet, and Meafure, iuch as we find in 
'Terence, Tlautus, and in Horace's Satyrs, he thinks, is not 
fufficient to conftitute Verfe; to determine the Work to 
be Poetical ; or to diftinguilh it from Profc : unlefs it have 
fome further Air, or Character of Poetry ; fomewhat of the 
Fable, or the Sublime. See Poetrv. Hence it is, that 
Horace calls his Satyrs, 'Profe, Sermcnes. His Odes have 
qui te another Air, and ate therefore called, Teems, Carmina. 
See Poem, Prose, and Versification. 

SERMONIUM, in Old Records, a kind of Interlude 
ot Hiftorical Play, which the Inferior Orders of Cleroy, 
affifted by Boys, (£c. ufed to act in the Body of the 
Church, fuitable to the Solemnity of fbme Feftival or high 
Proceflion Day. This is fuppofed to have been the Origin 
of the Modern Drama. See Comedy. 

SERON OF ALMONDS, is the Quantity of Two 
Hundred Weight ; of Anife-feeds from 3 to 400 ; of Ca- 
flle Soap, from 200 and a Half, to 300 and 3 Quatters. 

SEROSITY, in Medicine, an aqueous Liquor, mixed 
with the Blood and other Humours. tDegori defines it, 
a (harp, bilious Juice, approaching nearly the Nature of 
Blood ; but which, being extravafated, does not coagulate 
»*e the Blood. See Serum. Diforders of the Spleen 
ar = attended with Serofities. The Kidneys help to purge 
olt Serofities. 

SERPENS, in Aftronomy, a Conftellation in the 
-^otthetn Hemilphere, called Serpens Ophimhi. 



Inform, preceding the Neck 
and Head of the Serpent 
S 



Firft of Three under the Jaw 
That in firft Bend of theNeck 
Preced. in 2d Bend of Neck 



Middle underthe Jaw 

Third and Subfequent 

ift from the Root of theNeck 

20 
Preced. in the □ of theHead, 
or in Extrem. of the Cheek 
Preced. of 2 bef. the 2d Bend 
The lucid one of the Neck 
Pofter. in the 2d Bend 

2f 
That follow. theLucida,toN. 
by Tycho reckon, the i60ph. 
S. of Din Root of the Neck 

A fmall one under thac 

3° 

Behind zdBend bef.O^.Hand 
Subfeq. before the 2d Bend 
In Mouth, in mid. of DHead 
Subfeq. behind the 2d Bend 
That fol. theLucida to the S. 

North againfl: the Noftrils in 
the D of the Head 

In Temples, 1 fubfeq. of D 
That without the Head to N. 
40 



That follo.preced. Ofij.Hmi 
4J 



I ft of 3 ,beh. Of It. hind Thigh 
Thefe 3 Tycho ranks am, Ophi. 
South of 2 following this 

fo 
North of thefe 
InlaftBend, behind 0p£.Hand 
Laft but one of the Tail yp 
Of Three fmall ones 5 North 
following that £ Soah 

r; 

Middle and fubfequenc 

In Extremity of the Tail 
Small one adjacent to this vp 



7 3 s 4f 

8 42 07 
10 33 31 
12 04 08 

12 30 00 

13 17 04 

10 oi 04 

14 26 37 

9 n 2 ° 
14 4 r 18 

16 49 f7 
n 29 3f 
14 00 3f 

17 3y 18 

" n v 

14 36 42 

I? 00 17 

12 40 02 

13 57 f4 
»f 1* 3 1 

12 f i of 

13 23 17 

18 42 ;o 

17 43 " 

20 19 46 

14 36 34 

18 04 $0 

if 37 °3 

21 31 46 

16 21 c6 

21 37 08 

20 27 oy 
if 26 47 

21 S 7 13 

19 f9 22 

if 11 21 

18 16 18 

19 jS 18 
18 23 04 

17 48 n 

23 12 27 

23 4f j8 

21 23 30 

22 29 5-9 

29 ij r4 

28 11 31 

11 07 23 

»J n 3? 
16 12 46 

20 13 23 

21 07 of 
21 47 32 

1 31 03 
3 c6 fi 

3 38 38 

4 19 if 

11 31 28 
11 26 30 
II 31 48 



Latitude. 



16 00 f2 

16 21 30 
22 10 00 

17 jo 23 

19 27 c6 

18 32 06 
29 J9 " 

17 01 48 

32 f8 ff 

20 07 02 

17 27 J4 

34 01 f2 

28 J4 23 

18 17 38 
3f48 44 

28 31 00 

33 24 38 

34 23 28 
34 36 12 

3 1 34 09 

?8 08 21 
3<> S9 f4 

21 4f 03 
2f 31 f6 
'7 39 2f 

3« 02 33 
26 34 f3 
34 21 30 
IT fi 00 
33 09 36 

16 16 11 

21 47 38 
37 08 fo 
16 41 49 
24 02 oy 

40 01 39 

32 41 18 
28 if 34 

3f 19 32 
42 28 p 



30 if 
28 ,8 
37 if 
37 03 
22 16 



16 6 

33 7 
4 
33 
02 



28 07 f7 

9 44 4f 
10 18 11 
10 08 f9 

7 S9 of 

10 32 f2 

■9 47 f2 

20 31 f6 
23 29 si 

21 17 24 

22 14 04 

29 19 27 
26 f 4 41 
V 13 4f 



SERPENT, a Mufical Inftrument, ferving as a Bafle 
to the Cornet, or fmall Shawm, to iuftain a Chorus of 
Singers in a large Veffel. It has its Name Serpent, from 
its Figure ; as confining of feveral Folds or Wreaths, 
ierving to take off its Length, which would otherwife 
be Six or Seven Feet. 'Tis ul'ually covered with Leather; 
and confifts of Three Parts ; a Mouth-piece, a Neck, and 
a Tail. It has Six Holes, by means whereof, they give 
it the Compafs of Two Ocfaves 

SERPENTARIUS, in Aftronomy, a Conftellation of 
the Northern Hemifphere, called alfo Ophiuchus, and an- 
ciently JEfculaphts. See Constellation. 

The Stars in the Conftellation Serfemarius in 'Ptolemy's 
Catalogue are 29 ; in Tycho's 25 ; in the 'Britannic Cata- 
logue 69. The Longitudes, Latitudes, Magnitudes^-Si.. 
whereof, ate as follow, 
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Stars in theConfellation Serfentarius, or Ophiuchus. 



Names and Situation of 
the Stars. 



£f! Longitude 



North in preced. the Hand HI 
South and fubfequent 
North in the preced. Knee ■? 
South in the preced. Leg 
Under theSoal of pveced.Foot 

Middle in the preced. Leg. ■? 

North of thefe 

In preceding Heel 

In theCubitus of preced. Arm 



South in preceding Knee 
Inl'ormis between the Legs 



30 I 



Preced. of 2 in fore Shoulder 
Subfequent 



3° 
Againft the hind Knee 
In the Toes of the hind Foot 

In the Back of the hind Foot 

In the Tibia of the hind Leg 

40 
Bright one inSoalof the Foot 



Preced. in Heel of hind Foot 

4f 
In the Middle of the Back 

Porter, in the Heel 

Preced . of 2 follow, the Foot 

In Ophiuchus s Head 

In the Cubitus of hind Arm 
Laft of thofe that fob thcFoot 
N. of 2 in Pofterior Shoulder 

South In the hind Shoulder 
South in the hind Hand 

60 
Of Three Inform. C North 
behind the Pofle-^ Middle 
rior Shoulder I South 
North in the Poller. Hand 
That folio, middle Inform. 

North of thofe fol. the Head 
South and bright, of thofe 
After 4 Informes 5 Preced. 
follow. the Should. iSubfeq. MP 
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17 00 23 
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19 00 /7 
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18 06 yi 

20 02 33 
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21 22 46 

22 18 32 
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2f 2f 16 
2J- 46 01 

2f 44 33 

2f fl 19 

26 09 17 
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27 09 16 

2 7 47 4 1 
27 49 43 
21 39 
29 49 



Latitudes 



17 17 if B 

16 28 20 B 
3 00 18 B 
1 36 09 B 
1 42 3J-A 

26 22 14 B 

3 16 32 B 

r i4 4' B 

o 28 40 B 
23 3J - 38 B 

27 08 34 B 
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1 oS STA 
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27 yi 03 B 
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33 01 2J-B 

27 26 14 B 
26 44 36 B 
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SERPENTARY, a Medicinal Plant, called by the An- 
cients Pijlolochia, and 7)racunci!lus, and now by the Peo- 
ple, Snake Root, and Dragons Wort. The Ancients were 
only acquainted with Two Kinds of this Plant 5 the Great 
and the Small \ But fince the Difcovery of America, the Bo- 
tanies have added feveral others ; as, The Serpentary, or 
Snake Root, of Virginia, that of Canada, and that of Idra- 
jil. They are all fuppofed to be Alexiphamiicks, or 
Counter -Poifons ; and as fuch are Ingredients in Treacle. 
The Great Serf>entar)\ called by the Antients %)racunwi- 



his Major, has its Stem very ftreight, fmooth, and mark'd 
with red Spots, like the Skin of a Serpent; whence, pro- 
bably, as much as from its Virtues, it is, that it take its 
Name. Its Root is big, round and white, covered with a 
thin Skin. The fmaller Stpentary has its Stalk much like 
that of the larger, only its Leaves are like thole of Ivy; 
whereas thofe of the larger are folded in one another, af- 
ter the Manner of Baftard Rhubarb. Its Root is round 
and bulbous. The Serpentary of Virginia, called alio Vi- 
leria, ^Dittany, Snake Root, and Contrayerva of Virginia^ 
has its Leaves green and large, almoft in Figure of a 
Heart; its Fruit round, and its Root, which is of a very 
Strong Aromatick Smell, has, at Bottom, an infinite 
Number of long fmall Filaments, representing a Kind of 
Beard. 'Twas firft brought into Europe from Virginia by 
the Englift, where 'tis efteemed a fovereign Antidote 
againft the Bite of the Rattle Snake. We are told by 
Travellers, That this Serpentary does not only cure the 
Bite of the Rattle Snake, but that that Animal flies the 
Smell thereof: For which Realbn the Indian, and other 
Travellers, always carry it with them on the End of a 
Staff, to prefent towards the Snake, when, by Chance, 
they meet it;. 

SERPENTINE VERSES, are fuch as begin and end 
with the fame Word ; as, 

Anibo fiorentes <ctatibus, Arcades Amid. 

SERPENTINE, in Chymiftry, a Worm, or Pipe of 
Copper, or Pewter, twifted into a Spiral, and alcending 
from the Bottom of the Alembick to the Capital, and fer- 
ving as a Refrigeratory in the Diftillation of Brandy and 
other Liquors. See Refrigeratory. 

SERPENTINE MARBLE, or Stone, a Kind of Mar- 
ble called by the Ancients Ophites, from the Greek Op/ f> 
Serpent, as being Ipeckled like a Serpent's Skin. The 
Ground is biackiih, but covered with green and yellowifh 
Stains, Streaks, &c. exceeding hard, precious and an- 
tique. The Scarceneis of the Serpentine makes, that 'tis 
only ufed by Way of Incruftation. The largeft Pieces we 
know of, are forne Tables in the Compartiments of the 
Attic of the Pantheon ; and Two Columns in the Church. 
St. Zaimnce in Ltichist at Rome. There is alio a foft 
Kind of Serpentine brought from Germany, ufed to make 
VefTels of, but not in Building. 

SERPIGO, in Medicine, a kind of Herpes, popularly 
call'd a Tetter or Rwg-ivorm. It confifts ofa Number of 
very fmall Puftules, riling clofe to each other, fometimes 
in a circular Form, with great Pain and Itching. It never 
comes to Digeftion, and is not cur'd without Difficulty. 
For after it appears to have been quite extinguifh'd, it 
frequently breaks forth again at certain Seafons of the 
Year. The common People ufe to anoint it with Ink: 
But where the Difeafe is fix'd, fome Univerfals Should 
be firft applied. See Lichen. 

SERRATUS, in Anatomy, a Name given to feveral 
Mufcles, from their Refemblance in Shape, to a Smv. 
Such are the 

S-E,RR\TvsA?ztia!S Minor, which arifeth thin and flefhy 
from the Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth fuperior Ribs, 
and afcending obliquely, is inferted Flefhy into the ^Pro- 
ceffus Coracoides of the Scapula, which it draws forward. 
It alfo helps in Refpiration. 

Serratus Anticus Major, comes from the whole Bafts 
of the Scapula, and is inferted into the /even true Ribs, 
and firft of the falfe Ribs, by fb many diftincT: Portions, 
reprefenting the Teeth of a Saw. 

Serratus 'Pop icus Superior, arifeth by a broad and 
thin Tendon, from the Two inferior Spines of the Verte- 
hr<? of the Neck, and the Three fuperior of the Back, and 
growing flefhy, is inferted into the Secend, Third, and 
Fourth Ribs, by fb many diftin£t. Indentations. Thefe 
Two help to draw the Ribs upwards, and bring them to 
Right Angles with the Vertebra ; and, confequently, make 
the Cavity of the Thorax wider and fhorter. 

Serratus 'Pofticm Inferior, arifes by a broad and thin 
Tendon, from the Three interior Spines of the Vertebra of 
the Back, and from the two Superior of the Loins ; its 
Fibres, afcending obliquely, grow flefhy, and are inferted 
by four Indentations, into the Four laft Ribs. 

SERVANT, a Term of Relation, Signifying a Perfon who 
owes and pays a limitted Obedience for a certain Time, to 
another, in Quality of Mafter. See Slave. The Ro?nanS, 
befides their Slaves, whom they aifo call'd Servi ; had an- 
other kind of Servants, whom they call'd Nexi & Addffit 
who were fuch as being in Debt, were delivered up to their 
Creditors by the Prxtor, to work out their Debt; a" er 
which they were again at Liberty. The Pope, out of his 
wonderful Humility, calls himfelf in his Bulls, The <' e ''"' 
vant of the Servants of God. Servus Servorum i)ei. The 
firft who ufed the Appellation, as tDiacorws tells us, were 

Pope 
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Pope 'Damafus and Gregory the Great; which laft is faid 
to have ufedit to check, by his Modefty, the Arrogance of 
John, Patriarch of Conflantinople, who took the Title of 
Oecumenical. 'Du Conge adds, That the Title Servant 
has been taken by Pome Bifhops, fome Kings, and fome 
Monk . 

SERVITIUM, i.i Law. See Service, 

SERVETISTS, the Difciples or Followers of Michael 
Servet, the Ringleader of the Antitrinitarians of thefe Jail 
Ages. In Reality, however, Servet had not any Difciples ; 
as being burnt, together with his Books, at Geneva,™ 1553 ; 
But the Name Scrvetip is given to the Modern Antitnni- 
tarians, brcaule they have follow'd hisFoot-fteps Sextus 
Senenfis calls the Anabaptip, Servetip, and ftems to ufe 
the Two Terms Indifferently. The Truth is, in many 
Things, the ancient Anabaptip of Switzerland, &. chimed 
in with Servet. As the Books that he wrote againlt 
the Trinity, are very rare, his real Sentiments are butlitrle 
known. M. Simon, who had a Copy of the firft Edition 
lays them down at length in his Critical Hiftory. Tho ! 
'Servet ules many of the lame Arguments againft the Trini- 
ty, as the Annas, yet he profeffes himfelf very far from 
their Sentiments. He alfo oppofes the Secinians in fome 
Things; and declares his Diffent from the Opinions of 
<Paulus Samofatenus, though Sandius miftakenly charges 
him with having the fame Sentiments. In effeft, he does 
not feem to have had any fix'd regularSyftem of Religi 



Reves, ab Arragonia Hifpamtm. The Tear following he 
publi Ih'd his Dialogues on the Myflery of theTrini ty. In 
the Preface to which lad: Work, he declares himfelf dif- 
fatisfied therewith. 'Twas on this Account he undertook 
another on the fame Subjeft, of much greater Extent; 
which did not appear till the Year 1553, a little before 
his Death. Thole of Geneva having feiz'd the Copies of 
this Edition, had it burnt; nor were there above Two or 
Three that efcaped ; one of which was kept at Sajil, where 
the Book was printed, but is now in the Library at 
'Dublin. It was lately put to the Prefs, fecretly, in En- 
gland ; but being difcovered, the Impreffion was feiz'd, 
and dellroy'd. 

SERVICE, SERVITUM, in Law, a Duty which the 
Tenant, by reafon of his Fee, owes to the Lord. See Fee. 
It is fometimes alio call'd Sewage. Our ancient Law-Books 
make divers Divifions of Service, viz. into •Perfonal, Real 
and Mixt ; Military, and Safe ; Intrinfec and ExtrinfecfSc 
But fince the Statute 12 Car. II. whereby all Tenures are 
turn'dmto free.and common Soccage; much of thatLearning 
is let afide : Yet may it nor a be amifs to mention how the fe- 
veral Kinds of Service are defcribed in our ancient Law- 
Books. 

Vcrfonal Service, is that to be perform'd by the 
'Perfon ; liich is that due from a Slave to his Matter. 

Mixt Service, is that due from the Perfon, by reafon 
of the Thing, as an Ulu-fruit, efc. Our ancient Law- 
Books tell us of Lands held of the King, by the Tenant's 
letting a Fart before the King on New-Tears-Day ; others, 
by furnifhing the King withXvhores whenever he travelled 
that Way; others, by bringing the King a Mefs of Pottage 
at his Coronation Feaft, £$c. 

Km/Service, is either Urbane or Ruftic ; which two 
Kinds differ, not in the Place, but the Thing. The firft 
is that due from a Building or Houfe, in whatever Place 
fituate, whether City or Country, as the keeping a Drain, 
a Vifta or the like. Rape Services, are thofe due for 
Grounds where there is no Building ; fuch is the Right of 
Paffage through Ways, £=fc. There are alfo Natural 
Services: For Inftance, if a Man can't gather the Produce 
"this Lands without paffing through his Neighbour's 
Grounds, the Neighbour is obliged to allow a Paffage, as 
a Natural Service. By the Lex Scribonia, a Servitude 
ran't be acquir'd by CuHom and Prefcription. 

Military Service ? gee r Knights Service. 
Safe Service i JVileenage. 

Forkfec, or Extrinfec, or Regal Service, was uService 
much did not belong to the chief Lord, but to the King. 
1 was call'd Forinfec and Extrinfec, becaufe done foris, 
° u ' of Doors ; and extra Servitium. We read ftvcral 
"'ants in the Monafticon, of all Liberties, with the Ap- 
purtenances, Salvo forenfi Servitio. 

htrhifec Service, that due to the Chief Lord from 
hl! VafTals. 

r-Frp-nk Service, a Service done by the Feudatory 
i e nams. who wmp rallM TiUcm i™,,.;*.^ and diftincl 

for they were 
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c nants, who were call'd Liberi homines, 
notK als: Aslikeai << : was their Service ;1 
1 ™"">d to any of thole Services, as to Plough the Lord's 
t , an j? 5 . tSc. But only to find a Man and Horfe to attend 

cilivf r dint0 the Arm y or Court - This was fometimes 
411 a Liberv.m Servitium Armorum. 



SERVITES an Order of Religious, denominated froffi 
a peculiar Attachment to the Service of the Virgin. The 
Order was founded by Seven Florentine Merchants, who, 
about the Tear ,233, began to live in Community on 
Mount Senar, Two Leagues from Florence. In ,j, 9> 
they received from the Bifhop, the Rule of St. AuguJHm, 
with a Black Habit, in lieu of a Grey one which they had 
wore before In ,j 5 , Scnflio, one of the Seven, of Ample 
Prior of Mount Senar, was named General The Order 
was approved of by the Council of the Laterajn notwiths- 
tanding the Decree it had pafs'd to ptevent the Multi- 
plication of Religious Orders. And it was again ap- 
pro ved by Cardinal Raynerius, Legat of Pope InhetxM I V ; 
who put it under the Proteflion of the Holy See The 
fuccecding Popes have granted it a great many Favours, 
particularly Alexander IV. and Innocent VIII. It has had 
fome Reform. At prefent it has Twenty-feven Provinces. 
Tis become famous in Italy, by the Hiftory of the Council 
of Trent, of Fra. •Paolo, a Venetian, who was a Re- 
ligious Semite. M. Hermant, gives this Order the Name 
of the Annunciate, doubtlefs from this Miftake that iri 
fome Cities of Italy, they are call'd Religious of the An- 
nunciate, becaufe in thofe Cities, their Church is dedi- 
cated under that Name. F. Arcban Giani, derives the 
Name Servites, Servants of the Holy Virgin, from hence ; 
That when they appeared for the firft Time in the Black 
Habit given them by the Bifhop, the Sucking Children 

cried out ; See the Servants of the Virgin. There are 

alfo Nuns of this Order. 

SERVITOR, in our Univerfities, a Scholar who at- 
tends or waits on another for his Maintenance there. 

Servitors of Bills ; are fuch Servants or MeffengerS, 
of the Mardial of the King's-Semh, as were fent Abroad 
with Bills or Writs, to Summon Men to that Court. They 
are now commonly called Tip-pves. 

SERVITUDE, the Condition of a Servant, or Slave; 
See Service. Under the Declenfion of the Roman Em- 
pire ; a new kind of Servitude, was introduced, different 
from that of the ancient Romans : It confifted in leaving 
the Lands of fubjugated Nations to the firft Owners, upon 
Condition of certain Rents, and fervile Offices, to be paid in 
Acknowledgement. Hence the Names of Servi cenflli, ad 
fcriptitii {$ addiBi Glcbf : Some whereof were taxable at 
the reafonable Difcretion of the Lord; others at a certain 
Rate agreed on ; and others were mainmortable, who, 
having no legitimate Children, could not make a Will to 
above the Value of Five-Pence, the Lord being Heir of all 
the reft; Others were prohibited marrying, or going to live 
out of the Lordlhip. Moft of which Services ftill fubfift 
in one Province or other of France ; though all abolifh'd 
in England. Such was the Original of our Tenures, g?r. 
See Tenure. 

SERUM, a thin, tranfparent, watry Liquor, fomewhat 
faltifli, which makes a confiderable Part in rhe Mafs of 
Blood. The Blood confifts of Two Kinds or Parts ; the 
Cruor, or redPart; and the Serum, or wheyifii, limpid Part. 
See Blooh. Mr. Soyle, and fume others, have taken the 
Serum to be more ponderous than the Cruor ; but Dr. 
Jurin, in the 'Philofopbical T'ranfaElions, from repeated 
Experiments, aflures us of the contrary. See Cruor. 
The Serum is, in Reality, the fame with the Lympba : 
'Tis carried by the Arteries throughout the feveral Parts of 
the Body; whence it returns partly in the Veins, and 
partly in the Lymphatick Veflels, See Lymfha. The 
Ufe of the Serum is to nourilli the Patts of the Body ; 
and to render the Chyle and Blood more Fluid. See 
Nutrition. Urine and Sweat, are nothing but Serum 
drained of their Nutritious Parts, by repeated Circulati- 
ons, and Secreted from the Blood in the Glands of the 
Kidneys and Skin. The Redundancy, and other Vices in 
the Serum,are the Caufe of various Dileafes.See Disease. 

SESAMOIDEA OSSA, in Anatomy, feveral very imall 
Bones, placed between the Joints of the Fingers, to for- 
tify them ; and prevent Diflocations. See Finger. 
They have their Name from their Refemblance to a Grain 
of Sefamum, from Sefamum, and £S>&, firm. 

SESQUI, a Latin Particle, fignifying a Whole and 
a Half; which, joined with Altera, 'Terza, £>siarta, iic. 
is much ufed in the Italian Mufic, to exprefs a Kind of 
Ratio's ; particularly, feveral Species of Triples, The 
Ratio exprefs'd by Sefqui, is the Second Ratio of Ine- 
quality, called alfo Super-particular Ratio ; and is, when 
the greater Term contains the Lefs, once, and fome 
certain Part, over : As ; : 1; where the Firft 
Term contains the Second once, and Unity over ; which 
is a Quota Part of Two. Now, if this Part remaining, 
be juft Half the lefs Term, the Ratio is called Sefqlli- 
altera: If the remaining Part be a Third Part of the 
leffer Term, as 4 : 3 , the Rano is called Sefqui-tertia, 
or Sefqui-terza. If a Fourth Part, as 5:4, the Ratio 
is called Sefcjid-quarta; and thus to Infinity, ftill adding 
to Sefqui the ordinal Number of the fmaller Term. In 
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"Englift, we may fay Sefqiii-atterat % Sefqi-third, SefquU 
fourth, &c. 

As to the Kinds of Triples exprefled by the Particle 
Sefqui, they are thefe : The Greater <Perfeil Sefqui-alte- 
ral, which is a Triple, where the Breve is three Mea- 
sures, or Minims, and that without having any Point. 
The Greater Imferfecl Sefqui-alteral, which is where the 
Breve, when pointed, contains three Meafures, and with- 
out any Poinr, two. The Lefs c Perfe6i Sefqui-alteral, 
which is where the Semi-breve contains three Meafures, 
and that without any Point. The Lefs Imperfect Sefqiii- 
alteral, a Triple, mark'd G * where the Semi-breve, 
with a Point, contains three Meafures, and two without. 
According to Scntempi, one may Iikewife call the Triples 
I and y } Sefqui-alteral. 

The Sefqui-oBave, is a Kind of Triple, mark'd C |, 
called by the Italians Nonupla di Crome, where there are 
9 Quavers in every Meaiiire or Bar, in Lieu of 8- The 
<Dou'de Sefqui-quarta is a Kind of Triple mark'd C | 9 
called by the Italians Nonupladi Semi-minime, where 
there are 9 Crotchets in each Meafure, inftead of 4. 

SusQvi-alteral, in Geometry, and Arithmetic, is a 
Ratio between two Lines, two Numbers, $$G, where one 
of them contains the other once, with the Addition of 
an Half. Thus 6 and 9 are in a Sefqui-alteral Ratio, 
fince 9 contains 6 once, and 3, which is Half of 6, 
over : And 20 and 30 are in the fame ; as 9 contains 
20, and half of 20 or 10. See Ratio. 

Szsqvi-duplicate Ratio, is, when of two Terms, the 
greater contains the lefs twice, with half another over : 
As 15 and 6 5 50 and 20. See Ratio. 



S-£.sqvi-alteral r 
Sssoyi-cffave, 
Ss.sqv i-quartan, 
Szsqv i-tertian, 



In Mufic ' 
See : 
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SESQUIDLTONUS, in Mufic, a Concord refulting 
from the Sounds of two Strings, whofe Vibrations, in 
equal Times, are to each other in the Ratio of 5 to 6. 
See Ditontjs. 

SESQUIQUADRATE, is an Aftec!, or Pofition, of 
the Planets, when at the Diftance of four Signs and an 
Half 5 or 135 Degrees from each other. 

SESQU1QU1NTILE, is an Afpeft of the Planets, 
when 108 Degrees diftant from each other. 

SESSION, in the Schools, each Sitting, or Affembly, 
of a Council. In quoting Councils, we Jay, In fuch a 
Sejfc-n, fiich a Canon, £-?c. Seffion of Parliament ; is the 
Seafon, or Space, from its Meeting to its Prorogation, or 
Diifolution. See Prorogation. 

Sessions, a Sitting of Juftices in Court, upon Com- 
miffionsj as the Seffions of 'Oyer and Terminer ; £Hiarter~ 
Sejfions, called General Seffions, or Open Seffions, oppofite 
whereto ave Efpecial, otherwife called l Privy-S:Jfions, which 
are procured upon ibme fpecial Occafion, for the more 
fpeedy Diipatch of Juftice. See Quarter-Sessions. 
'Petit Sejfions, or Statute Sejfions, are kept by the High- 
Conftable of every Hundred, for the placing of Ser- 
Tants. 

SESTERCE, Sejlertius, a Silver Coin, in Ufe among 
the Ancient Romans, called alio Uhimmus, and lbmetimes 
'Nummus Sejlertius. The Sejlerce was the Fourth Part 
of the ^Denarius, and contained Two As's, and an Half; 
eftiinated in Englijb Money, at One Penny Half-penny 
Farthing. The Sejlerce was at firft mark'd with L L S, 
the two L's fignifying two Libra; and the S Half. But 
the Librarii, afterwards , converting the two L's 
into an H, exprefled the Sejlerce by H S. The 
Word Sejiertim was ufed by way of Abbreviation 
for Semifertms, which fignifies Two, and a Half of a 
Third; or, literally, only Half a Third : For in expreffing 
Half of a Third, 'twas underftood, that there were Two 
before. Some Authors make two Kinds of Sejlerces ; the 
Lefs, called Seflertms, in the Mafculine Gender ; and the 
Great one, called Sejlertium an the Neuter. The Firft, 
that we have already defcribed : The Latter containing 
a Thoufand of the other, or -j I. 16 s. % d. of our 
Money. Others will have any fuch Diftinction of great 
and little Seferces, unknown to the Romans. Sejiertim, 
fay they, was an Adjeftive, and fignified As Sejlertius 
or two ^"'s and a Half: And when ufed plurally, as in 
giiadraginta Sejlertium, or Seftertia, 'twas only by Way 
of" Abbreviation, and there was always underftood Millia, 
Thoufands : This laft is the more probable Opinion. 
To be qualified for a Roman Knight, an Eftate of Four 
Hundred Thoufand Seferces was required ; and, for a 
Senator, Eight Hundred Thoufand. Authors mention a 
Copper Sejlerce, worth about | of a Penny Englijh. 

Sesterce, Sefierthis, was alfo ufed in Antiquity, for a 
Thing containing Two Wholes and a Half of a Thing: 
As Ms was taken for any Whole, or Integer. See A S. 



SESTUFLE SEXTUPLE, in Mufic, a Kind of 
mix'd Triple-time. M. SroJJart thinks, 'tis improperly 
thus called, and ought rather to be called Sinary-'Jr/pfa. 
We only find three Kinds of it in Authors ; but one may 
add two others 5 the Firft, the Seftuple of the Semi- 
breve, or Triple, of 6 for 1, or Six-one. The Second 
the Seftuple of Minims, or Triple of 6 for 2, or Six- 
two. The Third, the Triple of Semi-minim, or Triple 
of 6 for 4, or Six-four. The Fourth, the Sextuple of 
the Croma, or Triple of 6 for 8, or Six-eight. The 
Fifth, "the Sextuple of Semi-croma, or Triple of 6 for 
16, or Six-fixteen. See Triple. 
t SETHIANS, or SETHINIANS, a Branch of the An. 
tient Gnofticks ; thus called, becaufe of their pretending 
to fetch their Origin from Seth, the Son ot Adam, whom 
they called Jefm, and Chrift ; from an Opinion, that 
Seth and Jefus were the fame Perion, who came down 
from Heaven two ieveral Times. As they had the fame 
Philoibphy with the other Gnofticks, they had numerous 
other Fables in their Syftem. See Gnosticks. They 
pretended to have feveral Books of the Antient Patri- 
archs ; particularly, Seven of their great Mafter Seth, 
and one of Abraham, full of manifeft Falfities 5 which 
yet they call Apocalypfe, or Revelation. The Book called 
the Little Genefis, anciently very common in the Churches 
of the Eaft, was borrow'd from them. From this Book 
they learn'd the Name of Seth's Wife, who, they fay, 
was called Hor<ea. Some imagine, they borrowed a great 
many of their Fictions from the Hellemfi yews. 

SETON, Setaceum, in Chirurgery, $$c. a Kind of topi- 
cal Remedy, ufed, like a Cautery, or an Iflfue, to divert 
Defluxions from the Eyes 5 by making a Wound in the 
Skin of the Hind Part of the Neck, which is kept fup- 
purating, by Means of a little Skain of Silk, or Cotton, 
pafied through it. *Tis alfo applied to fuch as are apt 
to fall into Epileptic Fits: 'lis of more Efficacy than 
a common Iflue, but is prefcribed with much the fame 
Intention. See IsstJE.The Operation is frequently pra&ifed 
on Horfes, &c. and called, by the Farriers, Ro-welling ; 
See Rowel. Setons evacuate with a gentle Pain ; fhakc 
the nervous Kind 5 evacuate Serum, and give Vent to 
Repletions, 

SETTER, among Farmers. To Setter, is to cut the 
Dew-Lap of an Ox or Cow, and into the Wound to put 
Hellebor after, whereby an Iflue is made, for all Humours 
to vent themfelves. See Issue, and Seton. 

SETTING, in Aftronomy, the OccuUation of a Star 
or Planet; or its finking below the Horizon. Aftronomers 
make three different Kinds of Setting of the Stars : 
Cofmical, Acronical, and Heliacal. The Firft, when the 
Star fets with the Sun: See Cosmical. The Second, 
when it fets at the Time the Sun rifes : See Acronical. 
The Third, when it is immerged, and hid, in the Sun's 
Rays : See Heliacal. 

To find the Times of the Setting of thjs Sun and Stars; 
See Globe. 

Setting, in Sea Language. To fet the Ship by the 
Compafs, is to obferve how the Land bears on any Point 
ot the Compafs ; or, on what Point of the Compafs the Sun 
is : Alfo, when two Ships fail in Sight of one another, 
to mark on what Point the Chafed bears, is termed, Set- 
ting the Chafe by the Compafs, 

SEVENTH, in Mufic, an Interval, called by the 
Greeks Heptachordon ; whereof there are four Kinds : The 
Firft, The defective Seventh, confiding of three Tones, 
and 3 greater Semi-tones. The Second, called by Ztir- 
lin, and the Italians, Semi-ditano condiapente, or Settmo 
Minore; is compofed Diatooically of feven Degrees, and 
fix Intervals, four whereof are Tones, and the reft greater 
Semi-tones, as from de to ztt; and Cromatically of ten 
Semi-tones, fix whereof are greater, and four lefs : It 
takes its Form from the Ratio £Htadripartiens ^uintss, 
as 9 to 5. The Third, called by the Italians, II Ditoxo 
eon Diapentes, or Settimo Maggiore, is compofed Diato- 
nically, like the former, of feven Degrees, and fix Inter- 
vals, fix whereof are full Tones, and a fingle one a greater 
Semi-tone ; fo that only one major Semi-tone is wanting, 
of the Ocfave : As from tit to /;, and Cromatically ot 
twelve Semi-tones, fix whereof are greater, and five lefler. 
It takes its Form, or Origin, from the Ratio of 1$ *°. 
8. The Fourth, is the redundant Seventh, compojea ^ 
five Tones, a greater Semi-tone, and a leffer ; as from fi " 
to la: So that it only wants a Comma of an G5U ve .5 
that is, ib much as it wants to render its fecond S^* 111 " 
tone greater. Hence many confound it with the Oifa ps 
itfelf j maintaining, with good Reaibn, That only the three 
firft Sevenths can be of any Ufe. 

SEVERAL-TAIL, in Law, is that whereby Land 11 
given, and Entailed feverally to two. E. gr. Land '* 
given to two Men and their Wives, and the Heirs ° 
their Bodies begotten. The Donees, here, have J<j int 
Eftate for their two Lives yet they have feveral l nhe * 
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tance 5 for the Hue of the one fha!! have his Moiety, and 
that of the other, tiie other. 

SEVERANCE, in Law, the Siiging, or Severing, two 
or more that joyn, or are joyn'd, in the lame Writ. As 
if two join in a Writ, 2)e Libertate 'Probanda; and the one 
be afterwards Non-luited ; here, Severance is permitted, lb, 
as notwithstanding the Non-liiir of the one, the other may 
leverally proceed. There is alfo Severance cfthe Tenants in 
ao Affile j when ene, two, or more Diffeiiins appear upon 
the Writ, and not the other. And Severance in 'Debt, where 
two Executors are named Plaintiffs, and the one refutes to 
Prolecute. Severance of Coin ; Severance of Summons; Se- 
verance in Attaints, &c. 

SEVERIANS. There were Two Scfls of Hereticks 
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Church 



the Veffels, veltments, &c. belonging to the 
. and to ierve and affift the Minifter, Church - 
Wardens, (fe at Church : He is ufually chole by the Par- 
fon only The Office of Semn cfthe Vote's Chatel is 
particularly affixed to the Order^ of th/ Hermits of 
Saint Aiiguftin: He is generally a Bilhop, though forftei 
times the lope only gives a Bifhoprick, « farribus, ro 
him he confers the Poll on. He takes the Trie of PrefeB 
of the PofesSacrifyihas the keeping of the Veffels of 
Gobd and Silver, the Relicks, d-c. When the Po P e lays 
Mafs the Sexton a ways talles the Bread and Wine fit*. 
It it be in Private he lays Mafs s his Holinefs of 
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thus call'd : The Firtt, who are as old as the beginning of fer V ^^TooT^Z ?Z 'tffcffifc ° f '"" ^ 

the Third Century, were a Branch of impure Gnoflicks ; ■ - 

thus call'd from their Chief, Severvs. The Second, were 

a Seel of Actphali or Eutychians. Their Leader, Severus, 

was preferred to the See of Anticch in 513, where he did 

his uimoil to let afide the Council of Chalcedon. See 

Monotiielites. Hoffman calls thefe lafl Severites-. 

SEWER, in the Houfhold, an Officer who comes in 
before the Meat of a King or Nubleman, to place and 
range it on the Table. The Word is form'd from the 
French, Ffcuyer, Elquire, Gentleman or U/her. 

Sewers, in Building, are Shores or Conduits; or Con- 
veyances for the Suillage and Filth of a Houfe. Sir Henry 
Wotton adviies, that Art imitate Nature in thefe Ignoble 
Conveyances, and feparate them from Sight, (where there 
wants a running Water) into the moft remote, lowefl and 
thickeft part of the Foundation, with fecret Vents palling 
Up through the Walls, to the wide Air, like Tunnels; 
which all the Italian Architects commend for the Difcharge 
of fioilbm Vapours, rhough ejfewbere little pracfiied. 

SEX, fomething in the Body, which diftiuguifhes Male 
from Female. See Male and Female. The Number of 
Perfbns, of the two Sexes, are exceedingly well baiane'd; 
ib that every Man may have his Wife, and every Vuman 
her Husband. See Marriage. Hermaphrodites have 
both the Sexes in one. SeeHERMApHRODiTE. 'Tis cxprefly 
forbid by the Law of Afofes, to di/guife ihe Sex. 

SEXAGENARY; fomething relating to the Number 
Sixty : Particularly, a Perfon arrived at the Age of Sixty 
Yeats. Some Cafuifts difpenfe with Sexagenaries for nut 
Failing. The Papian Law prohibits Sexagenaries from 
Marriage ; becaufe, at that Age, the Blood and Humours 
are frozen. The Word is formed from the Latin, Sexa- 
genarius. 

SEXAGENARY TABLES, are Tables of proportional 
Parts, fhewihg the Producf of Two Sexagenaries, or Sexa- 
gena's, that are to be multiplied ; or the Quotient of Two, 
to be divided, 

SEXAGESlMAj the Second Sunday before Lent, or the 
next to Shrove-Sunday : So called, as being about the Sixtieth 
Day before Eafter, Sexagefima is that which follows Sep- 
tuegefima, and preceding £>uinquagefima. See Septua- 

CESIMA. 

SEXAGESIMAL, or Sexagenary Arithmetic, a Me- 
thod of Computation, proceeding by Sixties : As in the Di- 
vifion of a Degree into 6o Minutes ; of the Minute, into 
60 Seconds ; oi the Second, into 60 Thirds, £t?c. 

SEXAGESIMALS, are F'raflions, whole Denominators 
proceed in a Scxagecufle Ratio ; that is, the Firll Mi- 
nute = ? L, a Second = ,!,„, a Third, ,^, p . See 
Degree. Antiently there were no other than Sexagefimals, 
ufed in Alltonomical Operations, and they are ft ill retained 
in many Cafes ; though Decimal Arithmetick begins to 
prow in Ufe now in Aftronomical Calculations. In thefe 
Fractions, (which lome call Aftronomicals) the Denomina- 
tor is uiiially omitted, and the Numerator only written 
down; thus, 4 , 59', 52'', 50"', 16"", is to be read, 4 De- 
grees, 5:9 Minutes, 3 2 Seconds of a Degree, or 60th Part 
ofaMinute, 50 Thitds, 16 Fourths, j£c. SeeFRicTioNS. 

SEXTANS: The Romans divided their As, which 
M'as a Pound of Brafs, into 1 2 Ounces : The Ounce was 



called Unaa, trom Unum; and two Ounces Sextmis, being , ,. ,., .„., t , 

the fixth 1 art of the Pound. Sextans was alfo a Meafure, changes Place, the Shadow likewife change 

which contained two Ounces or Liquor : Thus, Sextantes, 2 . Every opake Body projeas as m- 



nil , who afiifts the Pope in Quality of Deacon, of three 
Waters gives him two to eat. When the Pope dies he 
admmifters to him the Sacraments of Extreme Unffion, E&5 
an c/YT»v e ^clave, m Quality of firll Conclavift. 

St-AlKi. See Sacristy. 

SEXTUS, Sixth, in rhe Canon Law, is a Colleflioh of 
Decretals, madeby Pope Boniface the VIHth ; ufually thus 
called from the Title, which is Liber Sextus; as if it were 
a Sixrh Book added to the Five Books of Decretals, col- 
lected by Gregory IX. The Sextus is a Colleflion of Pa- 
pal Conftltutions, publifhed after the Colleilion of Gre- 
S t' 7l ri con , taimn g thoft of the fame Gregory, Innocent 
the 1 Vth, Alexander the IVth, Urban the IVth, Clement 
, in', Sn S'S X. Nicholas III. and Boniface VIII. by 
whole Order the Compilation was made. Th'e Petfons em- 
ploy 'd in making of it were Will, de Mandegct, Archbifhop 
ofAmbrun; and Berenger Bilhop oi Beaiers, and Richard 
of Vienna. 

SGRAFIT, in Painting, a Term derived either from 
the Italian Sgrafficiata, Scratch-work, or the Greek yt*t»i 
fignifying a Method of Painting in Black and White only, 
not in Frefco, yet f'uch as will bear the Weather. Sgraflt 
is both the Defign, and the Painting, ail in one : 'Tis 
chiefly ufed, to enlbellilh the Fronts of Palaces, and other 
magnificent Buildings. See Scratch- Work. 

SHACK, in our Culloms, a Liberty of Winter-Pallurage. 
In the Counties of Norfolk, and Suffolk, the Lord of the 
Manor has Shack, i. e. A Liberty of feeding his Sheep 
at Pleafurfe upon his Tenant's Lands, during the Six 
Winter Months.. In Norfolk, Shack alfo extends to the 
Common for Hogs, in ail Mens Grounds, from the End 
of Harvefl, till Seed-time : Whence, to go a-Shack, is to 
feed at large. 

SHADOW, SHADE, a Plan where the Light is weak- 
ened by the Interpofition of fome. opake Body before the 
Luminary. The Shadae of Yew, Cyprefs, and Wall-nut^ 
tree, are held dangerous to Men : The Shadow of Afh is 
deadly to Serpents ; for which Reafbn Serpents are never 
found under its Shade. The Doftrine of Shadows makes a 
confiderabie Article in Opticks, and Geography, and is the 
Foundation of Dialling. 

Shadow, in Opticks, is a Privation of Light, by the 
Interpofition of an opake Body. But as nothing is feen 
but by Light; a mere Shadow is invifible. When there- 
fore we fay, We fee a Shadow ; 'tis pattly, that we fee 
Bodies placed in the Shadow, and illuminated by Light, re- 
flefled from collateral Bodies ; and partly, that we fee the 
Confines of the Light. See Light. 

If the opake Body, that projeas the Shadow, be per- 
pendicular to the Horizon, and the Place 'tis projeaed on, be 
Horizontal ; the Shadow is called a Right Shadow : Such 
are the Shadow^oi Men, Trees, Buildings, Mountains, tfc 
If the opake Body be placed parallel to the Horizon, the 
Sbade-w is called a Verfed Shadow ; as the Arms of a Man 
ftretched out, i£c. 

Laws cfthe Trojetlioit ofSriAvov/sfrom Opake Bodies. 

i°. Every opake Body projefls a Shadow in the fame 
Direaion with its Rays ; that is, towards the Part oppofite 
to the Light. Hence, as either the Luminary, or the Bodv 

-1 PI..J._.l!l •/• , " > 



Cattfte, duos infunde Falemi. 

SEXTANT, in Mathematicks, is the Sixth Part of a 
Circle ; or an Arch, comprehending 60 Degrees, Sextant is 
particularly ufed for an Aftronomical Inllrumenr, made 
like a Quadrant ; excepting, that its Limb only compte- 
hends to Degrees : The Ufe and Application of the 
Sextant, is the fame with that of the Quadrant. 
Quadrant. In the Obfervatories of Greenwich, 
™ehn. are very large and extraordinary Sextants. 



See 
and 
Set 
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vatory. 
SEXTARIUS , 



an ancient Roman Meafure. See 



E-AstlRE. 

SEXT1LE, is the Pofition, or Afpea, of the Planets, 
when at (, a Degrees diftant ; or at the Diftance of two 
5"gns from one another. It is marked thus (:(;), 



ry opake Body projeas as many Shadovos, as 
there are Luminaries to inlighten it. 

g°. Aa the Light of the Luminary is more inrenfe, the 
Shadow is the deeper. Hence the Intenfity of the Shadow 
is meafured by the Degrees of Light that Space is depri- 
ved of. 

4°. If a luminous Sphere be equal to an opake one it il- 
lumines ; the Shadow this latter projefls, will be a Cylin-' 
der; and, of Confequence, will be propagated ftill equal to 
it felf, to whatever Diftance the Luminary is capable of 
daing : So that, if it be cut in any Place, the Plane of 
the Scaion wiM be a Circle equal to a great Circle of the 
opake Sphere. 

5 . If the Luminous Sphere be greater than the opake 

one ; the Shadow will be conical. If therefore the She* 
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dew be cut by a. Plane parallel to the Bafe, the Plane of 
the Section will be a Circle, and that fo much the lei's, as 
it is a greater Diitance from the Bafe. 

6°- If the Luminous Sphere be lefs than the opake one, 
the Shadow will be, a truncated Cone: Consequently, it 
grows ftill wider and wider; and therefore, if cut by a Plane 
parallel to the Section, that Plane will be a Circle id much 
the greater as 'tis further from the Bafe, 

7°. To find the Length of the Shadow or the Axis of the 
Shady Cone, projeiled by a lefs opake Sphere, illumined 
by a larger ; the Diameters of the Two, as C D, and I N ; 
Tab. Opticks Fig. 12. and the Diitances between their Cen- 
ters G M being given. 

Draw 1' M parallel to CH; then will I M — CF; and 
therefore FG will be the Difference of the Semi-Diameters 
G C and I M. Confequently, as F G, the Difference of the 
Semi-Diameters is to G M, the Diitance of the Centers ; 
fo is C F, the Semi-Diameter of the opake Sphere, to M H, 
the Dittance of the Vertex of the fhady Cone, from the 
Centre of the opake Sphere. If then, the Ratio of I'M to 
MH be very linall 5 fo that MH and PH do not differ 
Tery notably, M H may be taken for the Axis of the 
Shadowy Cone : Other wife the Part P M mutt be fubtrafted 
from it j which to find, ftek the Arch LK: For, this iubtract- 
ed from a Quadrant, leaves the Arch I Qj which is the 
Meafure of the Angle I M P. Since then, in the Triangle 
M I P, which is rectangular at P ; befides the Angle 1MQ_, 
we have the Side IM 5 the Side M P is eafily found by 
plain Trigonometry. 

E. gr. If the Semi-Diameter of the Earth M I = 1 ; 
the Semi-Diameter of the Sun, according to Ricciolus^ will 
be = 33 5 and therefore G F zsz 32 ; and of Confequence 
MH— 2i8f: Since then, M P is found by Calculation 
to bear a very {mail Ratio to M H ; P H is found to be 
288t Semi-Diameters of the Earth. 

Hence, as the Ratio of the Diftance of the opake Body, 
from the Luminous Body GM; to the Length of the Sha- 
^t- !V1 H, is conflant; if the Diftance be diminifhed, the 
Length of the Shadow muft be diminifhed likewife. Con- 
iequently, the Shadow continually decreafes as the opake 
Body approaches the Luminary. 

8°. To find the Length of the Shadow projected by an 
opake Body, TS, Fig. 13, the Altitude of the Luminary; 
&, gr. of the Sun above the Horizon, g»a, the Angle 
SVT, and that of the Body being given. Since, in the 
Rectangle Triangle S T V, we have given the Angle V, 
and the Side T S ; the Length of the Shadow T V is had 
Trigonometry. See Triangle. 

Thus, S.tippofe the Altitude of the Sun 37 4c, and the 
Altitude of a Tower 187 Feet; TV will be found 241I 
Feet. 

9°. The Length of the Shadow T V, and the Height of 
the opake Body TS, being given; to find the Altitude of 
the Sun above the Horizon. 

Since, in the Rectangle Triangle S T V, the Sides T V 
andTS, are given; the Angle V is found thus: As the 
Length of the Shadow T V, is to the Altitude of the opake 
Body T S, ib is the whole Sine to the Tangent of the Sun's 
Altitude above the Horizon. Thus, if TS be 30 Foot, 
and TV 45'; TVS will be found 330.41'. 

10°. If the Altitude of the Luminary, JS. gr. The Sun 
above the Horizon TVS, be 45 . the Length of the Shadow 
T V is equal to the Height of the opake Body. 

1 1<\ The Lengths of the Shadows T Z and T V of the 
fame opake Body T S, in different Altitudes of the Lumi- 
nary, are as the Co-tangents of thofe Altitudes. 

Hence, as the Co-tangent of a greater Angle is lefs than 
that of a lefs Angle ; as the Luminary rifes higher, the 
Shadow, decreafes: Whence it is, that the Meridian Sha- 
dows are longer in Winter than in Summer. 

120. To meafure the Altitude of any Object, E. gr. A 
Tower A B, (Fig. 14.J by means of its Shadow projected 
on a Horizontal Plane. 

At the Extremity of the Shadow of the Tower C, fix a 
Stick, and meafure the Length of the Shadow AC; Fix 
another Stick in the Ground of a known Altitude D E, 
and meafure the Length of the Shadow thereof E F. Then, 
as E F is to A C ; ib is D E to A B- If, therefore, A C 
be 45 Yards, and E D 5 Yards 5 A B will be 327 Yards. 

13°. The Shadows of equal opake Bodies have their 
Length proportionable to their Diflahces from the fame 
Luminaries equally high. Hence, as the Opake ap- 
proaches to the Luminary ; or the Luminary to the Opake 
Body, the Length of the Shado-w is increafed ; and as either 
of them recedes, is diminifhed. Hence, from the different 
Lengths of Shadows of the fame opake Bodies at the fame 
Height of the Sim, Moon, Jupiter* Venus, &c. we may 
gather their different Diftances from the Earth ; tho' not ac- 
curately enough for Aftronomical Purpofes, See Dis- 
tances. 

14°. The Right Shadow is to the Height of the opake Bo. 
dy, as the Co-fine of the Luminary, to theSine, 



15 . The Altitude of the Luminary being the fame in 
both Cafes, the opake Body AC, (Tig. 15.) will be to 
the verfed Shadow A D, as the right Shadow E B, to its 
opake Body DB. 

Hence, i°. The opake Body is to its verfed Shadow, as 
the Co-fine of the Altitude ot the Luminary to its Sine; 
Confequently, the verfed AD is ro its opake Body A C, 
as the Sine of the Altitude of the Luminary to its Co-fine. 
2°. If D B = A C ; then will D B be a" mean Proportional 
between E B, and ADj that is, the Length of the opake 
Body is a mean Proportional between its right Shadow and 
verj'ed Shadcw y under the fame Alti'tude of the Luminary. 

■ 3 . When the Angle C is 45° ; the Sine, and Co-fine 

are equal; and therefore the verfed Shadow equal to the 
Length of the opake Body. 

15 . A right Sine is to a verfed Sine of the fame opake 
Body, under the fame Altitude of the Luminary, in a Dupli- 
cate Ratio of the Co-fine, to the Sine of the Altitude of the 
Luminary. 

Right and verfed Shadows^ are of confiderable Ufe in 
Meafuring ; as by their Means we can commodioully 
enough meafure Altitudes, both acceffible and inacceffible, 
and that too when the Body does not project any Shadow. 
The right Shadows^ we ufe when the Shadow does not ex- 
ceed the Altitude; and the verfed Shadows, when the Sha- 
dow is greater than the Altitude. On this Footing, is made 
an Inftrument call d the ghtadrat or Line of Shadows^ by 
means whereof the Ration of the right and verfed Shado-w 
of any Object, at any Altitude, are determined. This In- 
ftrument is ulually added on the Face of the Quadrant. Its 
Defcription and Ufe, fee under the Article Quadrat. 

Shadow, in Geography. The Inhabitants of the Globe 
are divided, with Reipect to their Shadows, into J[fcii t 
Aniphifcii, Heterofcii , and < Perifcii, The firft are fuch as 
at a certain Seafon of the Year have no Shadows at all, while 
the Sun is in the Meridian. See Ascn. The fecond are 
fiich, whofe Meridian Shadow, at one Seafon of the Year 
looks to the North, and at another to the South. See Am- 
phiscii. The third are fuch, whofe Shadows conftamly 
tend either to the North or South. See Heteroscii. 
The laft are thofe, whofe Shadows, in one and the fame 
Day, fuccefftvely tend to all the Points. See Periscii. 

Shadow, in Painting, an Imitation of a real Shadow., 
effected by gradually heightening, and darkening the Colours 
of fuch Figures as by their Diipofitions cannot receive any 
direct Rays from the Luminary, fuppofed ro enlighten the 
Piece. The Management of the Shadows and Lights, 
makes what the Painters call the Clair obfciire : The Laws 
whereof fee under the Article Clair-ob<cure. 

Shadow, in Perfpective. The Appearance of an opake 
Body, and a luminous one, whofe Rays diverge, (E. gr, 
as Candle, Lamp, 0c.) being given; To find the juft Ap- 
pearance of the Shadow according to the Laws of Perfpective : 
The Method is this. From the Luminous Body, which is 
here confidered as a Point, let fall a Perpendicular to the 
Perfpective Plane or Table; ;. e. Find the Appearance of a 
Point upon which a Perpendicular drawn from the Middle 
of the Luminary, falls on the Perfpective Plane ; and from the 
feveral Angles, or rais'd Points of the Body let fall perpen- 
dicular to the Plane. Thefe Points whereon thefe Perpendi- 
culars fall, connect by right Lines, with the Point upon 
which the Perpendicular let fall from the Luminary, falls. 
And continue the Lines to the Side oppofite to the Lumina- 
ry. Laftly, thro* the railed Points, draw Lines thro' the 
Centre of the Luminary, interfering the former ; the Points 
of Interferon are the Terms or Bounds of the Shadow, 

E. gr. Suppofe it required to project the Appearance of the 
Skadw>of& Prifm.ABCFED (Tab. <PerJpeclive Fig.%.) 
Scenographically delineated: Since AD, B E, and C F, 
are perpendicular to the Plane, and L M is likewife perpen- 
dicular to the fame ; (for the Luminary is given, if its Atti- 
tude L M be given) Draw the right Lines G M and H M, 
thro' the Points D and E. Thro' the raifed Points A and B, 
draw the right Line G L and H L, interjecting the former 
on G and H. Since the Shadow of the right Line A D ter- 
minates in G ; and the Shadow of the right Line B E in H; 
anrj the Shadows of all the other right Lines conceived i" 
the given Prifm are comprehended within thefe Terms ; 
G D E M will be the Appearance of the Shadow projected 
by the Prifm. 

SHAFT, in Building ; the Shaft of a Column, is the Body 
thereof; thuscall'd from its Streightnefs : but by Architects 
more frequently the Fuji-. See Fust. Shaft, is aifo ufea 
for theSpire of a Church Steeple. See Spire. And for the. 
Tunnel of a Chimney. See Chimney. 

Shaft of a Mine, is the hollow Entrance into a Mine, 
which is funk or dug to come at the Ore, In the Tin-Mines, 
after this is funk about a Fathom, they leave a little, lon£, 
iquare Place, which is called a Shamble. 

SHAGREEN. See Chacreen. 

SHALLOPor SLOOP, is a fmall'light Veffel.with only* 
fmall Main-mart, and Fore-malt, and Lug-Sails, to hale up. 
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and let down, on Occasion: They are commonly good 
Sailers; and are often ufed as Tenders upon a Man of 
War. f 

SHAMADE. See Chamade. 
SHAMOY, or SHAMMY. See Chamois. 
SHANKER, in Medicine, a malignant Ulcer, which 
gnaws and eats the Flefh ; uiually occalioned by Jbme Ve- 
nereal Dilorder. See Carcinoma. 

SHARP, in Mufk, a kind of artificial Note or CharaSer, 
(thus form'd #) which being prefix'd to a Note, fhews that 
it is to be fung or play d a Semi-tone, or half a Note higher 
thin the natural Note would have been without. When the 
Semi-tone takes the Name of the natural Note next above 
it, 'tis mark'd with a Character call'd a Flat. See Flat. 
'Tis indifferent, in the Main, which of the Two be ufed, 
tho' there are Ibmetimes particular Rcafons for the one rather 
than the other. See Semitone. The Ufe of Flats and 
Sharps, is by way of Remedy to the Deficiencies of the 
fixed Scales of Instruments. See Scale. 

SHARPING CORN, is a cuffomary Present of Corn, 
which at every Chriftmas, the Farmers, in fome Parts of 
England, make to their Smith, for ifiarpening their Plough- 
Irons, Harrow tines, ££?c. 

SHEADING, is a Riding, Tything, or Divifion in the 
JJle of Man ; the whole liland being divided into Six Shead- 
ings, in every one of which, is a Coroner or chief Con- 
ftable. 

SHEATHING of a Ship is thecafing that Part of her Hull, 
which is to be under Water, with iomething to keep the 
Worms from eating into her Planks. It is uiually done with 
laying Tar and Hair mix'd together all over the old Plank, 
and then nailing on thin new Boards : But this hinders a 
Ship's failing, and therefore of late fome have been fheathed 
with mill'd Lead, which is much fmqpther, and confequemly 
better for failing, and alio more cheap and durable than the 
other Way. It was firft Invented by Sir 'Philip Howard, 
and Major Watfon. 

SHEERING, in the Woollen Manufactures, the Sheer- 
man's Craft or Office; or the cutting off, with latge Sheers, 
the too long and superfluous Nap, or Shag found on the Sur- 
face of Worfted Stuffs, Fuftians, Cottons, &£ in older to 
make them more imooth and even. Stuffs ate Shorn more 
or fewer Times, according to their Quality and Fineness. 
See Cloth. 

Some ufe the Phrafe Sheering of Hats, for the pairing of 
Hats made of Wooll, over the Flame of a clear Fire 
made of Straw, or Spiay, to take off* the long Hairs. 
Others call this Flaming and others Sindging. Other Hats, as 
Castors', Semi caftors, l$c. are Shorn, by rubbing them over 
with Pumice-ftone. See Hat. 

Sheering, isalfo the Sea Term for the Motion of a Ship, 
when ilie is not fleer'd ffeadily ; in which cafe fhe is laid 
to Sheer or go Sheering. When Hie lies at Anchor, near 
Port, £fjc. by reafon of the fwift running of a Tide Gate,£f*c. 
Ilie is laid to be in danger of Sheering home her Anchor, or 
Sheering a-pore.— Sheer-hooks, are large Iron Hooks, ufed 
when a Ship defigns to Board another — Sheer-Jhanks, is a 
kind of Knot, by which they tie up and lliorten a Runner 
when it is too long. 

SHEKEL, an ancient Hebrew Coin, equal to Four At- 
tick 'Drachmas, or Four Roman -Denarii ; amounting to 2 s. 
id. Sterling. In the Bible, the Shekel is fometimes alfo 
rendet'd Solidtis, and Ibmetimes Staler. The Jewip Doctors 
are in great doubt of the Weight of the Shekel, and 'tis 
only by Conjecture, and by the Weight of the Modern 
Shekel, that the Ancient one is judg'd equal to Four Attick 
'Drachmas. See Budeus. Father Souciet, has delcribed 
feveral of thefe Shekels, in his DifTettation on the Hebrew 
Medals. By the Way he obferves, that the Third and 
Fourth Parts of a Shekel, delcribed by Waferus de Ant. Num. 
Heb. arc Counterfeits of that Author. 

The Hebrew Shekel, according to F. Mcrfenne, weighs 
268Grains, and iscompofedof 20 Oboli.eachObolus weighing 
16 Grains of Wheat. This, he fays, is the juft Weight, as 
he found by Weighing one in the French King's Cabinet. 
He adds, that (uch as come Ihort of this Weight, have been 
filed or clip'd. Biffiop Cumberland tells us, he has weigh 'd 
ieveral, and always found them near the Weight of i Roman 
Halfounce. Some are of Opinion, that the Hebrews had 
two Kinds of Shekel s.The Common, or Prophane Shekel,ca.\l'd 
'Didrachma; and the Shekel of the SanSuary, which last they 
will have double the former. By this Expedient they think 
we may get clear of fome Difficulties occurring in Scripture, 
where Things are mentioned as of Incredible Weight • par- 
•icularly that Paflage where 'tis fai'd, That every Timey#>- 
Jfflow cut off his Hair, the Weight whereof ufed to incom- 
5™' him ; he cut off the Weight of 200 Shekels. But 
' 'ilalpandius will not hear of it ; nor does Bifhop Cumber- 
land, M_ Morin, He. take the Opinion to have any Founda- 
tion. The Profane Shekel, or Shekel of Four Drachmas, they 
"("««, was the fame with the Sacred Shekel ; and 'twas only 
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fo call'd, becaul'e the Standard thereof was kept in the Sanflu- 
ary, by the Priefts. 'Tis pretended by others, that the Jews 
had a Gold Shekel of the lame Weight with the Silver one. 
The Shekel is iuppoled to have been firft ttruck iri the De- 
iim, at the Rate of 100 to the Attick Mina, weighing 
160 Grains of Wheat, and currant for to Geratis or Oboli, 
But afterwards they were ttruck of double that Weight. 
Some will have Ate Shekel the oldeft Piece of Money in the 
World, as being in Die in Abraham's Time ; but this was 
not Coin'd, or Stamp'd ; nor had any other Value befides 
its Intriniic Worth. See Money. Xencphon mentions 
Shekels, as current in Arabia : Du Catrge fays the lame of 
England and Germany. The Wotd is form'd from a Hebrew 
Word, signifying to Weigh. 

SHEL'P, is what the Miners (efpecially in Tin Mines) 
call xatFaft-Cttintry, by which they mean, an imaginary Sur- 
face of the Earth, which, at the Concussion of Waters at 
the Deluge, was never moved ; and to the She If they think, 
all the Loads or Mineral Veins at firft lay even, and parallel; 
tho' after the Flood, fome were elevated, fome depreffed. 
And by Shelf now, they mean that hard Surface or Coat of 
the Earth which lies under the Mould, uiually about a Foot 
deep; for they luppole, that fince the Flood, the Earth 
hath gotten a new Coat of Vegetable Earth, or fuch as is 
made by the Corruption of Vegetables and Animals. See 
Deluge and Strata. 

SHELL, in Natural Hiftory, a hard Cruft, ferving to 
cover and inclofe a kind of Animals, hence call'd Teftaceom. 
Naturalifts have been generally mistaken in the J Manner 
of the Formation of Shells. The Animal and its Shell have 
been always fuppofed to atife from the fame Egg. But 
M. Reaumur has fhewn the Supposition to be false. He has 
found, by lure Experiments, that the Shells of Gatdcn Snails 
are form'd of a Matter which perfpires from their Bodies, 
and hardens and condenfes in the Air. 'Tis certain, that all 
Animals perfpire, and are cncompals'd with a kind of Cloud 
or Atmosphere, which exhales from them, and, in all Pro- 
bability, aslumes pretty neatly their external Figure. Snails 
have nothing peculiar in this refpect ; unlefs that the At- 
molphere of their Perspiration, condenfes and hardens about 
them, and forms a visible Cover, whereof the Body is the 
Mould or Model ; whereas that of othet Animals is evapo- 
rated and loft in Air. This Difference arifes from the dif- 
ferent Subftance pctfpired; That coming from Snails, is 
vilcous and ftony. This is no Supposition ; but a Matterof 
Facf, which M. Reaumur has well proved by Experiments. 

On this Principle, tho' the Shell ferve the Animal as an 
universal Bone, yet it does not grow like a Bone, nor like 
any of the other Parts, by Vegetation ; that is, by a Juice 
circulating within itself; but by an external Addition of Parts 
laid one over another ; as is commonly fuppoled of Stones. 
But, to confider the Thing more particularly ; It is to be 
remembred, that the Snail's Head is always at the Apertute 
of the Shell, and its Tail in the Tip or Point of the Shell ; 
and that its Body is naturally turnd into a Spiral Form, 
the different Folds whereof are in different Planes. This 
fuppoled: Take the Snail juft hatch d ; As the Matter 
it perfpires petrifies around it, there mutt be firft form d a little 
Cover, proportion'd to the Bignels of its Body ; And as its 
Body is yet too little to make a Fold of a Spiral, at lead a 
whole Fold ; this Cover will only be the Centre, or, at molt, 
the firft Beginning of a little Circle of a Spiral. But the 
Animal grows : If, then, itceas'd to perlpire, 'tis evident, 
all that is added to its Body, would remain naked ; but as 
it continues to perfpire, it makes itlirlf a Cover in propor- 
tion as it needs it. Thus is an intite Fold ofa Spiral found ; 
and thus is a Second and a Third ; and ftill every new 
Fold is bigger than the laft, in regard the Animal grows in 
Thicknefs, at the lame Time as it grows in Length. 
When the Animal ceafes to grow, yet it does not ceafe to 
perfpire ; Accordingly, the Shell continues to grow thicker, 
though not longer. 

Shells make a considerable Article in the Cabinets or 
the Curious ; The fineft and rareft are thefe that follow ; 
'•oik. The Papal Crown, which takes its Name from its 
Form, and which is all ftrcak'd with Red on a White 
Ground. The Feather, Pluma, whole Whitenefs, with its 
Carnation Stains, have an admirable Effect. The Hebraica, 
which, on a Ground as white as Snow, has Spots as black as 
Jet, much refembling Hebrew Characters. The Chinefe 
Snail, which has a Green and Black Embroidery, on a 
dark Brown Ground. The Cloth of Geld, remarkable for 
an admirable Texture of Yellow, Brown and Black. The 
Cloth cf Silver, which does not come behind that of Gold in 
Beauty. The Leopard, which is all fpeckled. The lyger, 
whofe Spots exceed thofe of the Leopard. The Hart's-horn, 
which has black Stains on a white Ground. The Purfe, 
thus call'd from its Figure ; it is embroider'd with Three or 
Four Colours. The Dial: The Caterpillar, both deno- 
minated from their Forms. The Nerites, White Nautilus, 
Zepajia, ApJ'crays, 'tuba, Galea, Sec. 

In 
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In Aldfcvaud, Gcfner and Fab'ms Cdwmm, we have all 
that the Ancients have laid on the Subject of Shells. In 
i6~2, Dr. Lifer publilh'd a Natural Hilfory of Shells, M 
Fofio', full of Cuts, reprelenting the various Kinds of Shells. 
Under the firit Clais, he ranges the Terreftrial or Land 
Shells; In the Second, the Frelh-water Shells, both thole 
call'd Turbinate, and thole Bivahia. In the Third he 
difpofcs all the Sea Shells, the 'Bivalvia and Multwalvia ; 
and in the Fourth, he divides, into feveral Gaffes, the Sea 
Shells, call'd 'turbinate,. . 

Shells are frequently found under the Ground, in 
Places far remote from the Sea, in Mines, and even in the 
Tops of Mountains : but how they (hould come there, is a 
Thing the Naturalifts are greatly divided about. The molt 
ufual and ealy Opinion is, That thole Parts have been for- 
merly Sea, or at leaft have been over-flown thereby ; and 
many even go as high as the grand Deluge, bee Deluge. 
But others take thefe to be the natural Places of their Birth 
or Formation ; fome of them being found no other than raw 
Clay: others of the fame Texture with the Rock whereto 
they crow ; and others of as ablblute a Shelly Subftance, as 
any in the Sea. In efteft, thefe may be only fomany different 
Gradations of Nature, which can as well produce Shells in 
Mines, as in the Sea; there being no want of Saline or 
Earthy Particles for the Purpole : nor is there any great 
Difference between fome Sorts of Spars, and Sea Shells. See 

rJr.Z//?er judges, that Shells found in Stone-Quarries, 
were never any Part of an Animal ; and gives this Reafon 
for it ; That Quarries of different Stone, yield quite dif- 
ferent Species of Shells ; different not only from one an- 
other, but from any Thing in Natute bcfides, which either 
Sea or Land does yield. SeeFossiLE. 

SHELL-FISH, a colkaive Name for all Fifties naturally 
incloied in Shells. See Testaceous. Bonetus oblerves, 
That Shell Animals have no Diverfity of Sex; that they 
lay no Eggs, as having no Blood ; and that if they have any 
ihmg that appears analogous to Eggs, 'tis rather fomething 
thattenes for Nutrition, than fot Generation. 

SHERIF, or Sheriff, or Shire-reeve, an Officer in each 
County of England, whole Bufineis is to fee to the Executi. 
on of the King's Orders, and all Writs drafted to him out 
of the King's Courts; To impannel Juries; to bring Caufes 
and Criminals to Tryal ; to take Care of the Dilpatch of 
Affairs both Civil and Criminal; to collect the Revenues, 
Impolls. Fines, Confutations, &. arilmg in his County, 
lor which he accounts to the Exchequer ; and to attend 
and aflift the itinerant Judges. The Sherif is, as it 
were, the Soul of the Policy of the County; andthelre- 
ierver of the Peace thereof. His Office only lafts one Year. 
The Sherif vim anciently thofc by the People in the Coun- 
ty Court, as Knights now arc for Parliament ; but he is now 
nominated bv the King. In order to which, the itinerant 
fudges every' Year nominate Six Perfons for each County ; 
whereof, the Lord Chancellor, Trcafurer, Privy Council, 
tic. afiembled in the Exchequer Chamber, make Choice of 
Three ; out of which Number, the King chufes One. On- 
ly the County of Middlcfcx has Two Sherifs ; chofe, as an- 
ciently, by the Citizens of Louden : And Durham, Weji- 
moreland, and Cumberland, none. 

The Sherif, befides his Miniflerial Office, of executing 
ProcelTcs and Precepts of the Courts, and making Returns 
o the fame ; has a judicial Office, whereby he holds Two 
leveral Kinds of Courts ; the one called the Sherifs Turn, 
held in divers Places of the County, to enquire of all Of- 
fences againlf Common Law not prohibited by any Statute. 
The other called the County Court, wherein he hears and de- 
termines all Civil Caufes of the County, under Forty Shil. 
lings. See Court, and Turn. 

The Word is formed from the Saxon, Scire Gerefa, 
Prefect of a Town or County ; or rather from Scyrian, to 
divide ; the Sherif being denominated from the firft Divi- 
sion of the Kingdom into Counties. In Latin he is called 
Vice-comes. 

SHIELD, an ancient Weapon of Defence, made in Man- 
ner of a li»htBuckbi', and bore on the Arm to fend off 
J.anccs, Darts, &c. The Form of the Shield is reprefented 
by theEfcutchcon in Coats of Arms. See Buckler. 

Shield, in Heraldry, the Elcuthcon or Field whereon 
the Bearings of an Armory are placed. See Escutcheon. 

SHILLING, an Englifi Silver Coin, equal ro Twelve 
Pence or the 20th Fart of a Pound : See Pound and Penny. 
'Tis 'oblerv'd, there were no Shillings or Twelve-penny- 
Pieces coin'd in England till the Year 1504; and thefe, 
Stern calls Groats, though Fabian mentions them under the 
Name of Shillings, 34 Hen. VIII. The Hutch, Flemifu, 
and Germans have likewife their Shilling ; call'd Schelm, 
Schilling, Schilling, Scalin, &c. But thelb not being of the 
fame Weight or Finenefs with the Englifi Shilling, are not 
Current on the fame Foot. The Eiigli/h Shilling is worth 
about Fifteen French Sols : thofe of Holland and Germany 
about Seven Sols and a Half, or Six Deniers. Thofe of 



Flanders about Six. The 'Dutch Shillings ixi alio call'd 
Sols de Grofs, becaufe equal to 1 2 Grols. The Danes have 
Copper Shillings, wortn about ; of a Farthing Sterling. 
Freherus derives the Word from a Corruption of Siliaua ; 
proving the Derivation by fc-veral Texts of Law, and among 
others by the XXI. Law, De Animis kgatis. See Coin. 

SHINGLES, in Building, lmall Pieces of Wood, ot 
quarter'd oaken Boards, law 'd to a certain Scantling ; or mote 
ufually cleft to about an Inch thick at one End, and made 
like Wedges, Four or Five Inches broad, and Eight or Nine 
Inches long. They are uled in Covering, elpeciady Churches 
and Steeples, inllead of Tiles, or Slates. This Covering is 
dear; yet where Tiles, Fjc. are very fcarce, and a light 
Cover required, is preferable to Thatch. If made of good 
Oak, and cleft, not lawed, and well leafon'd, they make a 
lure 'light, and durable Covering. The Building is flrll to 
be cover'd all over with Boards, and the Shingles nail'd there=- 
on. See Covering. 

Shingles, in Medicine, a kind of Herpes, call'd alfo the 
Milliary Herpes. It confUls of innumerable little Puftules 
breaking out in various Parts of the Body, viz. the Neck, 
Breaft, Loins, Thighs, (Sc. The Place affected is fome- 
what Inflamed, and the Patient a little Feverifh. White 
Puff ules arife and fuppurate, and are Succeeded by little round 
Scabs refembling Millet Seeds. It is to be attack'd with 
Difcutients ; and the higher Puftules cut off with Sciflars, 
and a Cerate of Oil and Wax to be applied. M r ifeman ob- 
lerves, the Shingles come near the Nature of a Pfora, and are 
therefore to be cured with Mercurial Catharticks.. 

SHIP, a general Name for all great Veflels with Sails, 
fit for Navigation on the Sea ; excepting Galleys, which go 
with Oars and Smack-Sails. See Galley. The Sieur 
Aubin, defines a Ship, A Timber-building, confining of 
various Parts and Pieces, nail'd and pinn'd together with 
Iron and Wood, in fuch Form as to be fit to floiir, and to bp 
conducted by Wind and Sails, from Sea to Sea. 

For the moji convenient Form of Ships ; pr thai ■tvhereit} 
they pall meet with the leajl Rejiftance from the Water-; See 
Vessel. 

The Invention of Ships is very Ancient, and, at the lame 
time, very uncertain. The Mythologifts attribute it to 
Dedalus ; and pretend, that the Wings he invented to fave 
himlelf withal from the Labyrinth of Crete, were nothing 
but Sails, which he firft gave to Veffels, and wherewith he 
eluded the Vigilance and Purluit of Minos. Others gave 
the Honour to Janus 5 on the Credit of ibme ancient Greek 
and Latin Coins, on one Side whereof, is reprefented his 
double Face, and on the Reverie a Ship. Laftly, others, and 
thofe who go on the bell Grounds, look on Noah as the Firft 
Ship-builder. See Ark; See alfo Navigation. 

Ships are ufually divided into Three Clones, Ships of 
War, Merchant Ships, and an intermediate Kind, bait War, 
half Merchant ; being iiich, as, tho' built for Merchandife, 
yet take Commiffions for War. Ships of War are again di- 
vided [into feveral Orders, call'd Rates. See Rate. Mer- 
chant Ships are eftimated by their Burthen, that is, by the 
Number of Tuns they bear, each Tun reckon 'd at Two 
thoufand Pounds Weight. The Elfimate is made by Gauging 
the Bottom of the Keel, which is the ptoper Place of Load- 
ing. See Burthen. 

The mofl celebrated Ships of Antiquity are, that of 
'Ptohmy fhilopater, which was 280 Cubits long, 38 broad 
and 48 high. It carried 400 Rowers, 400 Sailors, and 
jooo Soldiers. That he made to Sail on the Nile, we are 
told, was Half a Stadium long. Yet thefe were nothing in 
Compatifon with Hiero's Ship, built under the Direction of 
Archimedes ; on the Struct ure whereof, Mojchion, as we are 
told by Snellius, wrote a whole Volume. There was Wood 
enough employ 'd in it to make Fifty Gallies. It had all the 
Variety of Apartments of a Palace ; Banqueting Rooms, 
Galleries, Gardens, FihVponds, Equerries, Mills, Baths, 4 
Temple of Venus, f£c. It was incompafs'd with an Iron 
Rampart, Eight Tours, with Walls and Baflions furnilh'd 
with Machines of War; particularly one, which threw a 
Stone of 300 Pounds, or a Dart of 12 Cubits, the Space of 
Half a Mile ; with many other Particulars related by Atbe- 
iuc-us. Among Modern Ships, one of the mofl confident)!? 
is a Firft Rate Ship of War, builr at Woolwich in 1701 j 
The Dimcnlions whereof, whence thole of other Rates may 
be deduced, are as follow : The Length 2 10 Foot ; Number 
of Guns 1 10 : Number of Men 1250 : Number of Tuns 
2300 ■■ Draught of Water 22 Foot ; the Main-fail in Length 
54 Yatds, Depth 19 : Main-maft in Length 39 Foot; in 
Diameter 38 Inches: Weight of the Anchor 82 Hundred 
1 Quarter 14 Pound : Cable in Length 200 Yards : Dia- 
meter of the Cable 22 Inches. TheExpence of buildings 
common Firft Rate Ship, with Guns, Tackling and Rigg'«gi 
is computed at 60000 1. Sterling. See Navy, Freight, 
Charter-Party, Folicy of Afliirauce, &c. 

To give the Reader an Idea of the feveral Parts and Mem- 
bers of a Ship, both Internal and External, with their re- 
fpectivc Denominations in the Sea Language (the Principa^ 
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whereof are explained in the re/pedive Places of this Ditlio- 
vary) we here give him Two Draughts ; the one, a Section 
of the Body of a Firlt Rate, to /hew its Coniirudtion, the 
Dilpofition of its Infide, (go. The other, the lame Ship 
entire, with the Sails, Rigging, £Sfc. 

SHIPPER, or Saffer, a c Dutch Term, fignifying the 
Matter of a Ship. We alio ufe the Word for any common 
S'.'amen. 

SHIP-MONEY, jn Imposition anciently charged upon 
the Ports, Towns, Cities, Boroughs, and Counries of the 
Realm ; by Writs commonly called Ship-writs, under the 
Great Seal of England. This Irnpofition was revived by 
King Charles the Firft, in the Years 163$ and 1636, for 
the providing and furniming certain Ships for the King's 
Service: But by Stat. 17 Car. I. it was declared ro be 
contrary to the Laws and Statutes of the Realm, Claim of 
Right, Liberty of the SubjeS, £jfc 

SHIPWRACK. See Wreck. 

SHIRE, (from the Saxon Scir, or Scyre, to divide) is a 
Part or Portion of the Land, call'd alio County. See County. 
King Alfred firft divided the Land into Sairapias, which 
we now call Shires, and rhofe into Centurias, which we now 
call Hundreds; fee Hundred: And thole again into 2)e- 
canias, which we call 'Lythings ; See Tvthino. The anti- 
ent Latin Word for Shire, was Seym : The Aflizes of the 
Shire, or Aflembly of the People of a County, was call'd, 
by the Saxons, Scirgemot. 

SHOAL, in the Sea Phrafe, is the fame as Shallow, 
and is uied for Flats in the Water : They fay, It is good 
Sheading, when a Ship failing towards Shore, they find by 
her Sounding, it grows lhallower and /hallower by degrees, 
and not too fuddcnly; for then the Ship goes in Safety. It 
is alio ufed for a Company of Fi/h. 

Shoaled, is the Miner's Term in the Tin Mines, for 
fuch Fragments of Ore, which by Rains, Currents of Wa- 
ter, l$c. are torn off from the Load or Veins of Ore. 
They are wafh'd down from the Mountains, and by find- 
ing of them, they guefs where to look for a Load of Ore. 
Sometimes it is called Squad, and Squod. 

SHOARS, Props, or Counterforts, let up to fupport any 
Thing of Weight, which leans on one Side. See Buttress-. 

SHOE, a Covering of Leather for the Foot : Its 
Structure, though the Object of a particular Art, is too po- 
pular to need explaining: (See Cord-wainer). Its Hi- 
llory is more obfeure. Sened. Zambia, a Shoe-maker, has 
an exprels Treatile of the Antient Shoes ; 'Z)e Solea Feterum ; 
Where the Origine, Matter, Form, Jjfc. thereof, are par- 
ticularly inquired into. 

Haitian maintains, that God, in giving Adam Skins of 
Beads to cloath him, did not leave him to go bare-footed ; 
but gave him Shoes of the fame Matter. That after raw 
Skins, Men came to make their Shoes of Rufhes, Broom, Pa- 
per, Line, Silk, Wood, Iron, Silver, Gold; fo diirerent has 
their Matter been ; nor was their Form more liable, with re- 
gard either to the Shape, Colour, or Ornaments. They have 
been fquare, high, low, long, and quite even, cur, carved, i£c. 
'■Pliny, Lib. 7. c. 56. tells us, That one Tibus of Hceotia 
was the firft who ufed Shoes. M. Nilant, in his Remarks 
on Saudoin, obferves, That he quotes Xenophon to little 
Purpote, to (hew, that even in his Time they ftill wore Shoes 
of raw Skins. Xenophon relates, Thar the Ten Thoufand 
Greeks, who had followed the young Cyrus, wanting Shoes, 
in their Retreat, were forced to cover their Feet with raw 
Skins, which occasioned them great Inconveniencies. He 
will not even allow, that the Shoes of the Country Peo- 
ple, call'd CarbatintC, and Peroneat, were of crude Skin, 
without any Preparation. The Patricians among the Ro- 
mans, wore an Ivory Crefcent on their Shoes. Heliogabalits 
had his Shoes covered over with a very white Linnen ; 
in Conformity to the Priells of the Sun, for whom he pro- 
feffed a very high Veneration. This kind of Shoe was 
called iS\iiv, Udo, or Odo. Caligula wore Shoes enrich 'd 
with precious Stones. The Indians, like the Egyptians, 
wore Shoes made of the Bark of the Papyrus. The Tfafks 
put off" their Shoes, and leave them at the Doors of the 
Mofques. 

SHOOTING, "> (Gunnery and Pro- 

Shooting of Bombs, 
Shooting by the Air, 

SHOP-LIFTER, a Perfon, who cheapening Wares, 
on Pretence of Buying, takes the Opportunity of ftealing 
'hem. 

SHORE, or Common-Sewer, a Corruption of Sewer. 
See Sewers and Cloaca. 

SHORT ACCENT, in Grammar, a Mark which (hews, 
that the Time of pronouncing, ought to be fhort ; It is 
wrote thus (" ). See Accent. 

SHORT-SAILS, in a Man of War, are the fame with 
'he Fighting Sails; being the Fore-fail, Main fail, and 
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Foretop-fail, which are all that are ufed in Fight, left the 
reft ftiould be fired, and ipoiled ; befides the Trouble of 
managing them when a Ship gives Chafe to another. If the 
Chale have a Mind to fight, they fay, The Chafe (Irips into 
her Short-Sails, i. e. puts out her Colours in the Poon, her 
Flag at the Main-top, and her Streamers, or Pendants, at 
the Yard's Arms; Furls her Sj- mt-fail, Peeks her Mhwen, 
and llings her Main-Yard. 

SHORT-SIGHTEDNESS, a Fault in the Conformation 
of the Eye, wherein the Cryftallin, &c. being too Con.* 
vex, the Rays reflctfed from diftant Objeas are refraaed 
too much, and made to converge too fall, fo as to unite 
e'er they reach the Retina ; by which Means the Virion is 
render'd dim and confusd. See Myopia. 

The ordinary Remedy, for Skttrt-flghtednefs, is a Concave 
Lens, held before the Eye ; which making the Rays diverge^ 
or at leaft, diminifhing much of their Convergency, makes 
Amends for the too great Convexity of the Cryftallin. See, 
Lens. 

Dr. Hook fuggefts another Remedy. Finding, that many 
Short-figbted Perlons are but little helped by Concaves ; he 
recommends a Convex Glafs, placed between the Image and 
the Eye ; by Means whereof the Objea may be made to 
appear at any Diftance from the Eye, and confequently,- 
all Objeas may be thereby made to appear at any re- 
quired Diftance from the Eye ; fo that the Short fighted Eye 
fhall contemplate the Piaure of the Objea, in the iimc Man- 
ner, as if the Objea it felf were in the Place. 'Tis true, 
the Image will appear inverted 5 but we have Expedients 
to remedy this too : For, in Reading, there needs nothing 
but to hold the Book upfide down. To write, the belt 
will be for the Perlon ro learn to read upfide down. For 
diftant Objeas, the Doaor alferrs, from his own Experi- 
ence, that, with a little Praaice in contemplating inverted 
Objeas, one gets as good an Idea of them, as if feen ifi 
their natural Pofture. 

SHOT, for Ordnance, are of feveral Sorts ; as Round- 
pot, or Bullets fitted to the Bore of the Piece. Crofs- 
bar-fhot, Round-fhot, with a long Spike of Iron call in 
ir, as if it went through the Middle ot it. Trundle- 
pot, being only a Bolt of Iron, 16 or 18 Inches long, lliarp- 
pointed at both Ends, and about an Hand's-breadch. from 
each End, having a round broad Bowl of Lead call upon 
it, according to the Bore of the Piece. Langrel-fiot, which 
runs loofe with a Shackle, to be ihorrened, when put into 
the Piece, and when it flies out it Ipreads it felf; at each 
End of the Bar, it hath half a Bullet, either of Lead or 
Iron. Chain-Jim, is two Bullets, with a Chain betwixt 
them; fome being contrived round, yet lb, that they will 
fpread in flying their full Length and Breadth. Cafe-pot, 
is any thing of fiiiall Bullets, Nails, old Iron, and the like, 
to put into the Cale, to moot out of Ordnance, 

Shot, for Fowling, The Method of Catting it is as foU 
lows. The Lead bting melted, ttirr'd, and skimm'd, a 
Quantity of powder' d yellow Orpiment is Itrew'd in it; as 
much as will lie on a Shilling, to 12 or 15 Pounds of Lead* 
The Whole being well ttirr'd, the Orpiment will flame. 
To judge whether there be Orpiment enough in, a little of 
the Lead is dropped into a Glafs of Warer, and if the - 
Drops prove round, and without Tails, there is Orpiment 
enough, and the Degree of Heat is as it (hould be. This 
done, a Copper Plate, Hollow in the Middle, and Three In- 
ches in Diameter, bored through, with 30 or 40 fmall Holes, 
according to the Size of the Shot, is placed on an Iron 
Frame, over a Tub of Water, tour Inches above the Water ; 
The Hollow Part is to be very thio. On this Plate are 
laid burning Coals, to keep the mehed Lead in Fufion^ 
The Lead is now poured gently, with a Ladle, in the Mid- 
dle of the Plate, and it will make its Way through the 
Holes in the Bottom of the Plate into the Water, in round 
Drops. Great Care is taken to keep the Lead on the Plate 
in its proper Degree of Heat : If too cold, it will Hop the 
Holes; and if too hot, the Drops will crack and fly. The 
Shot, thus made, are dried over a gentle Fire, always ftir- 
ring them that they do not melt : "This done, the greater 
are fcparated from the Imaller, by patting them through 
Sieves for that Purpofe. 

SHOT-FLAGON, a Flagon fomewhat bigger than ordi- 
nary; which in fome Counties, particularly Tlerbyfbbe, it i» 
the Cuftom for the Hoft to ferve his Guells in, after they 
have drank above a Shilling. 

SHOULDER, among Farriers. Shoulkr-pitcbt, is a 
Difeafe in a Horfe, when the Pitch or Point of the Shoulder 

is difplaced; which makes the Horfe halt downright. ■ 

Shoulier fflaiting, or Shoulder urn, is a Hurt which befalj 
a Horfe by fome dangerous Slip, by which the Shoulder i* 
parted form the Breatt. 

SHOULDER-BLADE, a Bone of the Shoulder, of a 
Triangular Figure, covering the Hind-part of the Ribs ; call'd 
by the Anatomifts Scapula and Onnplata. See Scapula. 

SHOULDER-BONE. See Humerus. 
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SHOULDERING, in Fortification, is a Retrenchment, 
oppofed to the Enemies; or a Work call up for a Defence 



i ne Side: whether made of Heaps of Earth cart up, or 
of Gabions, and Fafcines. A Shoulimig alfo is a Square 
Oriilon, fbmetimes made in the Baitions, on the Flank 
near the Shoulder, to cover the Cannon of a Cafement. It is 
alio taken for a Demi-Baftion, or Work, confifting oi one 
Face, and one Flank, which ends in a Point, at the Head ot 
an Horn-work, or Crown-work : Neither is it to be under- 
flood only of a fmall Flank added to the Sides of the 
Horn-work to defend them, when they are too long ; but 
alfo of the Redents which are railed on a fireight Line. 

SHOULDERfNG-PlECE, in Building. See Bracket. 

SHOULDER-WRENCH is a Strain in the Shoulder. 

SHOWER, a Cloud refolved into Rain, and dilcharged 
on a certain Traft of Ground. See Rain. 

In Natural Hillory we meet with abundance of Inftances 
of extraordinary and preternatural Shelters i As, Showers ot 
Shod, mentioned by Gaffendus, and others ; A Srimjtone 
Shower mentioned by IVormius ; Showers of Frogs, mention- 
ed by Pliny, and even Dr. 'Plot ; A Shower of Millet -Seed-, in 
Silefw, mentioned in the Ef hem. German. An. 3 . Showers of 
Jjl'es, frequent in the Jrehipekgo. A Shower of Wheal in 
Wiltshire. A Shower of Whitings, mention'd in the PhiloJ. 
Traufatl. The natural Realbns ot many whereof may be feen 
under the Article Rain. 

SHRINE, a Cafe to hold the Relicks of fome Saint : 
Sec Relicks. The Word is formed from the Latin Sen- 
nium, a Desk or Cabinet. 

SHROVE-T1DE, the Time immediately before Lent ; 
thus call'd by our Anceftors, becaufe employed in Shriving, 
that is, in confeffing their Sins to the Priert; in order to a 

more devout keeping the enfuing Lent Faft. Shrove Tuef- 

day is the Day next before the firft of Lent. 

'SHROWD1NG ef Trees, the cutting or lopping off the 
Top-Branches thereof; which is only prafllfed ro Trees 
that are not fit for Timber, but defigned for Fuel, or 
fome other prefent Ufe. Such Trees the Husbandmen find 
much preferable to Copfe ; as they need no Fence to fecure 
them, becaufe Handing in no Danger of the Browzings and 
Rubbings of Cattle, which too, have the Benefit of Grazing 
under them.-— For the Time of Sbrowdit/g, 'tis not to be 
praflifed till the Trees have flood three or four Years ; 
either at the Beginning of the Spring, or the End of the 
Fall. The harder fort not to be lopped above once in ten 
or twelve Years, and that at any Time in the Winter. The 
pithy and fofter Woods are bctl Jbrowded in the Spring. The 
Stumps left, fhould always be cut aflope, and lmooth, 
in order to call the Water off; and prevent its finking in, 
and rotting the Tree. 

SHROWDS, are great Ropes in a Ship, which come 
from either Sides of all Mads : They are fattened below by 
Chains to the Ship's Sides, and aloft, over the Head of 
the Maft; their Pendants, Fore-tackle, and Swifters, being 
firft put under them. They are alfo fewed there, to pre- 
vent their galling the Maft. The Top-mall Shrowjs are 
fattened to the Puttocks, bv Plates of Iron, and by Dead- 
Mens-Eyes, and Lanniers alfb, as the others are : The Terms 
are, Eafe the Shro-wds ; that is, Slacken them : Set taught the 
SbrowdS; that is, Set them falter: The Bolt-Sprit hath no 

Shrowds. , 

SHRUB, a little low Tree, or Dwarf; or a Woody 
Plant, of a Size lefs than a Tree ; which, befides its princi- 
pal Stem, and Branches, frequently, from the fame Root, 
puts forth feveral other confiderable Sets or Stems : Such 
are 'Privet, Phillyrea, l$c. Shrubs and Trees put forth in 
Autumn, a kind of Buttons, or Gems, in the Axes of the 
Leaves : Thefe Buttons are as fo many little Eggs, which 
coming to expand by the Warmth of the following Spring, 
open into Leaves, and Flowers. By rhis, together with 
the Heighth, fome diflinguifh Shrubs from tinder Shrubs ; 
which are low Bullies, that do not put forth any of thefe 
Buttons; as Rofemary, Thyme. &c. 

SHUTTLE, in the Manufaftures, a kind of Inftrument 
ufed by the Weavers, which, with a Thread it contains 
either of Wooll, Silk, Line, or other Matter, ferves to form 
the Woof of iheir Stuffs, Linnens, Ribbands, ?$c. by throw- 
ing the Shuttle alternately from Left to Right, and from 
Right to Left, a-crofs ; between the Threads of the Warp, 
which are ffretched out lengthwife on the Loom. In the 
Middle of the Shuttle is a Kind of Cavity,^ called the 
Eye or Chamber of the Shuttle, wherein is inclofed the 
Spoul, which is a Part of the Thread deftined for the 
Woof; and is wound on a little Tube of Paper, Rufh, or 
other Matter. 

The Ribband-Weaver's Shuttle is very different from 
that of mod other Weavers, though it ferve for the fame 
Purpofe : 'Tis of Box, fix or feven Inches long, one broad, 
and as much deep : Shod with Iron at both Ends, which 
terminate in Points, and are a little crooked, the one to- 
wards the Right, and the other towards the Left, rcpre- 
fenting the Figure of an \_^->- 1 horizontally placed. 
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S I, in Mufic, a Seventh Note, added within this Sixty 
Years', by one ie Maire, to the Six ancient Notes ; invented 
by Guide Aretin, ut, re, mi, fa, fit, la, ji ; by Means 
whereof, the Embarrafs ot the ancient Gamut is avoided. 
So bufy a Thing is Jealouly, that, for a matter of Thirty 
Years, that le Maire kept preaching to the Muficians of his 
Time, in Behalf of the new Note ; not a Man would allow 
it : B'ut he was no fooner dead, than ail the World came in- 
to it. See Note. 

SIBYLS, SIBYLLA, in Antiquity, Virgin Propheteffes, 
or Maids fuppofed to be divinely inlpired ; and who, in the 
Height of their Enthufiafm, gave Oracles, and foretold 
Things to come. See Profhe'sy. 



The Word is fuppofed 
formed of an Affemblage of rhe Two Greek Words, Suu, 
to agitate, and Eiiw.©-, full, by Reafbn of t:.e exceilive 
Fury they were agitated wirhal, when they delivered their 
Oracles. Authors do not agree about the Number of the 
Sibyls. Cafella reckons but Two, viz. Europhile of Troy, 
called Sibylla Phrygia, and Sinuachia of Lirithrtca, called, 
Sibylla Eritbrdta. Solinus mentions Three, viz. Cumea, 
Delphica, and Erithriea. JElian makes their Number 
Four ■ and Varro increaies it to Ten, denominating them 
from the Places of their Birth ; the 'Perfian, Lybian, 'Del- 
phic, Two Cumeans, Erithrtean, Samien, MeMeffoa k or 
Trojan, Phrygian, and Tiburtw. Of thefe, the moil celebra- 
ted are, the Erithrccan, Delphic, and Cumean Sibyls. See 
Oracle. ., . 

The Sibylline-Oracles, were held in great Veneration by 
the more credulous among the Anticnts; but were much fu- 
fpecfed by many of the more knowing. The Books wherein 
they were written, were kept by the Romans with infinite 
Care and nothing of Moment undertaken without cunliilting 
them. Tarqnin firft commitied them to the Cufiody of Two 
Patrician Priefls, inftituted for that Purpofe. 

SICILIAN, in Mufic, i$c. a Kind of gay fptightly Air, 
or Dance; fomewhat of the Nature of an Ergiifi Jig: ufu- 

6 12 
allv marked with the Charaflers - or — . 
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S1CUT ALIAS, a Writ fent out in the Second Place, 
where the firft was not executed. It is thus called from its 
Beginning, which is in this Form: Georgius 2). G. Sec. Vice- 
■■■ Priecipimiis tibi ("Sicut Alias) prts- 
&c. 



comiti Heref. Salutem. 
cepimus quod non omittas, 



„ cLatus Retltim. 
JLatus Tranfvtrfum. 



SIDE, Latus, in Geometry. The Side of a Figure, is a 
Line making Part of the Periphery of any Superficial Figure. 
See Ficure. In Triangles, the Sides are alfo called Legs. 
In a Rectangle Triangle, ihe Two Sides, including the right 
Angle, are called Catheti 5 and the Third the Hypotbenufe. 
See Cathetus and Hyfothenuse. 

Side of a Polygonal Number, is the Number of the Terms 
of the Arithmetical Progreffion, rhat are lummed up. See 
Polygonal Number. 

Side of a Power, is what weotherwife call the Root, os 
Radix. See Root. 

Right Side, 
Tranfverfe Side, 

Site-Lays, is a Term made Ufe of by Hunrfmen, when 
Dogs are let in the Way, to be let flip at a Deer, as he 
pattes by. 

SIDERATION, in Chirurgery, a Mortification of fome 
Part of the Body ; called alfo Sphacelus and Necrofis ; which 
fee. 

Sideration, the Matting or blighting of Trees, Plants, 
lie. by Eaflern Winds, exceffive Hear, Draught, or the 
like. See Blight. 

Sideration, is alfo ufed for a being fuddenly benumb'd, 
and deprived of the Ufe of one's Limbs, Senfes, £#. 
which the People call being Plane.'-ftruck. 

SIDERIAL YEAR. See Year. 

SIDER1TES, a Name fome Authors gives the Lcad- 
flone. See Magnet. 

Sides of Hornworks, &c. in Fortification, are the Ram- 
parts and Breaft^works, which inclofe them on the Right 
and Left from the Gorge to rhe Head. 

Sides-Men, properly called Synods-Men, or ^llfJl-Me'', 
Perfons, who in larger Parifhes are appointed to aflift die 
Church- Wardens, in enquiring into the Manners of inordi- 
nate Livers, and in prefenting Offenders at Vifirations. 

SIEGE, in War, rhe Incamproent of an Army around a 
Place, with Defign to take it, either in the Way of Dilf rels 
and F'amine ; or by making Lines all around it, to pre- 
vent any Relief from without; or by main Force, as by 
digging Trenches, and making formal Attacks. T J? e , 4 
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celebrated Sieges of Antiquity, are thofe of Troy, Tyre, 
Alexandria, Nltmantitm,lkc. Thofe of the Modems are that 
of OJlend, Candid, Graves, ckc. The Word is trench, and 
dignifies, literally, Seat* 

SIERRA, a..Spamfi Term fignifying Mountain ; applied 
to Mountains, and Mountainous Countries. 

SIEVE, or Search, an Inftrument lerving to feparate 
the Fine from the Coarfe Parts of Powders, Liquors, !-§c. 
or to cleanfe the Pulfe from Dud, light Grains,' g)C.' 
'Tis made of a Rim of Wood ; the Circle, or Space where- 
of is filled with a Tiffue of Silk, Tiffany, Hair, Line, 
Wire, or even rhin Slices of Wood. The Sieves which 
have large Holes, are uliially called Riddles; fuch is rhe 
Coai or Lime Sieve, Garden Sieve, &c. When Drugs, apt 
to evaporate, are to be paffed thro' the Sieve, 'tis ulual to 
have it covered with a Lid. 

SIEUR, a Kind of Title of Honour, or Quality among 
the French ; chiefly ufed among the Lawyers, and in pub- 
lick Acts and other Writings of that Kind : As I plead 
for the Sieur Marquis, Jffc, The Title Sieur is properly 
given by a Superior to an Inferior, in his Letters, and other 
particular Writings : As, Tell the Sieur liich a one, that he 
proceed, ©c. In this Senl'e, Authors fometimes ufe it, 
by Way of Modelly, in fpeaking of themfelves. Thus, 
at the Heads of Books, we fee, TraduElion du Sieur d' Ab- 
lancourt, OEnvres du Sieur d' Uejpreaux, ckc, 

Sieur, is alio a Term expreffing Seigneury or Lordfliip: 
As Ecuyer or Sieur of fuch a Place. 

SIGHT, the Exercile, or Action of the Senfe of Seeing. 
See Seeing. 

Our Sight, the nobleft and moff ufeful of all our Sen- 
fes, Father Mallebranch /hews, deceives us in abundance 
of Inttances; Kay, almolt in all : Particularly with Regard 
to the Magnitude, and Extent of Things ; their Figures, 
Motions, f£c. Our Eyes do not fhew us any Thing lefs 
than a Mite: Half a Mice is nothing, if we bel eve their 
Report. A Mite is only a Mathematical Point, with Regard 
thereto j and we cannot divide it without annihilating it. 
In effect, our Sight does nor reprefent Extenfion, fuch as it 
is in it felf ; but only the Relation and Proportion it has to 
our Body. Hence, as Half a Mite has no Relation to our 
Bodies, and that it cannot either preferve or delfrr y, our 
Sight hides it intirely. Were our Eyes made like Microf- 
copes, or were we our felvts as fmaU as Mites, we mould 
judge very differently of the Magnitude of Bodies. It may 
be added, That our own Eyes are really no other rhan a kind 
of natural Spectacles ; that their Humours do the lame Of- 
fice as the Lens's in Spectacles ; and that, according ro the 
Figure of the Cryflallin, and its Diftance from the Retina, 
Objects are fecn very differently ; inlomuch , as we are not 
fure. that there are any Two Perlbns in the World, who tee 
them equally big. 'Tis even very rare, that rhe fame Per- 
fon lees the fame Object equally big with both Eyes; as 
both Eyes are very ftldom perfectly alike: on rhe contrary, 
we generally fee Things bigger with the left than the right 
Eye ; Of which we have fome very good Obfervations in the 
Journal of the Learned at Rome, for the Year 1669. See 
Vision. 
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Sights, in Mathematicks, are Two thin Pieces of Brafs 
railed perpendicularly on the Two Extremes of an Alidade 
or Index of a Theodolire, Circumferentor, or other like In- 
ftrument: Each whereof has an Aperture or Slit up the Mid- 
dle, thro' which the ufual Rays pafs to the Eye, and di- 
ftant Objects are feen. Their Ufe is for the juft Direction 
of the Index to the Line of the Object. See Telescope, 
Circumferentor, Alidade, £&. 



Tlain. Sight, ^ <, CSights. 

TelefeopicSiGHTs, 5 cTelescopi 



c Sights. 



Mr. Flamflead and Hr.Hook, abfolutely explode the Ufe 
of 'Plain Sights in Agronomical Obfervations. The Errors 
in Tycho's Latitudes of the Stars, Mr. Flamftead afcribes 
wholly to his ufing 'Plain Sights; and fufpects, that Hevelius 
ufing the fame Kind of Sights, will fall into the like Errors. 
Hevelius, on the contrary, in a Paper in the 'Philofophical 
WrmfaSions, vindicates the Ufe of ' 'Plain Sights, and prefers 
them to Telescopic ones. The main Objection he makes to 
the latter, is, That no Obfervation can be fafely taken with 
them, without firft examining and rectifying them : In which 
Examination, many and grofs Mi Hakes are liable to be com- 
mitted. To which he adds, That in Sextants, Octants, 
Azimuth Quadrants, £S?r. he does not fee haw fuch Exami- 
nation can be made, at all times, without much Lofs of 
Time. 

SIGILLARIA. a folcmn Feaft held among the ancient 
Remans ; thus called from a Cuftom which obtained therein, 



of fendmg little Prefents from one to another ; conlifting of 
Seals httie Gravmgs, Sculptures, s£ c . The Mfliria fol- 
lowed immediate^- after the Saturnalia, and held Four Days; 
which, with the Three Days of the Saturnalia, made a So! 
lemnity of Seven Days. The Inftitution of the Sigillm* 
is referred, by fome, to Hercules; who, upon his Return from 
Spain, .after k, l,ng Geryon, led his Flocks into Italy where 
T ™? ,lc % B': ,d « e ov " the ?»**, at a Place, where was fmce- 
the^oas Svdicms mReme. Others alcribe it to theTclrtian ; 
who conceiving, that by the Words Head and Oj the Ora^ 
cle did not require livmg Men to be facrificed to it, but Sta- 
tues, or Figures of Men by the Firft, and Lights by the 
Second ; began to offer Torches ro Saturn, and human Fi- 
gures ro 'Pluto. 

SIG1LLATA TERRA, a Kind of Earth or Clay, dug 
in the Iile of I.enwos, thence alio called Lemuiau Eatth 5 
of confiderable Ufe in Painting, and Medicine. 'Tis of dif- 
ferent Colours, but molt commonly Red ; heavy, fofr, 
and friable; held very allringent, and, as fuch, ufed 
in Haimorrhages ; as alio againlt the Plague and Poifbns. 
'Pliny attributes feveral other Virtues, which Experience 
does not juftify; nor is it in that Efteem it anciently was ; 
yet is ftill an Ingredient in Treacle. 'Twas anciently found 
in a Mountain, in the Neighbourhood of the City Hephif- 
flia ; where 'Diana's Prieffs went at certain Times, with. 
great Ceremony, to dig it up. After a little Preparation 
they made it up into Troches, and feal'd them with Diana'* 
Seal ; whence the Appellation of Slgillata, S al' !. 'Tis now 
brought from Conpntinople in little Cakes orbicular, on one 
Side flat, on the other fealed. See Terra. 

SIGILLUM, a Seal or Signet. See Seal and Signet. 

SIGN, a ienfibie Mark or Character, denoting fome- 
thing abient, or invifible. See Character and Mark. 
Antientiy, the Monks, in all Religious Houles, were not al- 
lowed to fpeak ; nor to expreis their Minds otherwile than- 
by Signs, which they learned in their Novitiate. C. Rhodi- 
gims and Porta have wrote of the ancient Signs and Cy- 
phers ufed in Speaking and Writing. 

Sign, in Medicine, lome Appearance in the Body, diflin- 
guifhable by the Senfes : Whence, byjull Reafomng, is in- 
ferred the Prefence. Nature, State, Event, of Health, 
a Difeale, or Death. Thofe which denote the prefenc 
Condition of a Body, whether fick or well, dying or the 
like, are called THAgmflic Signs. See Diagnostic Thofe 
which toretel me future State thereof, are called 'PngncfiiC 
Signs. See Prognostic. That Sign which is proper to 
the Difeale, and mfeparable from ir as anting from the 
Natute thereof, is called a 'Patbrgcnomic Sigir. See Pa- 
thogf.nomio As all thefe are Effects produced by the 
Came of the Difeale, the Difeafe it felf, and us Svmptoms; 
they uliially nore the prefenr Condition 0; the Mj ; rer which, 
fitif produced toe Difeafe, and even of mat p oduced by 
the Difeafe; On which Fooring, the Signs are ail reducible 
to thefe Three dalle-, viz-. SgaS of the Crirdrry and Digc- 
flion of the Difeale; of its Event, whether in Health, a Dif- 
eafe or Death ; and of itsSecretion and Excretion : Which laft 
Signs ire called Critical ones. See Crudity, Digestion, 
(Sc. each under its proper Article. See aifb Health and 
Disease. 

Sign, in Aftronomy, a Twelfth Part of the Ecliptic, or 
Zodiac ; or a Porrion containing Thirty Degrees thereof. The 
Zodiac was divided by the Antients into Twelve Segments, 
called Signs ; commencing from rhe Point of Interfedion of 
the Ecliptic and Equinoaial: Which Signs they denominated 
from the Twelve Conffellations, which, in Hipparcbus's 
Time, poffefled thofe Segments; But the Conffellations 
have fince fo changed their Places, by the Prxccfion of the 
Equinox, that Aries is now got out of the Sign called Aries, 
into Taunts, Taurus into Gemini, ike. 

The Names of the Twelve Signs, and their Order, are 
as follow ; Aries, Taurus, Gemini-, Cancer, Leo, Virgo, Libra, 
Scorpio, Sagittarius, Capricornus, Aquarius, 'Pijces : Each 
of which, with the Stars thereof, fee under its proper Article. 

The Signs are dillinguimed with Regard to the Sealbn of 
the Year when the Sun is in them, into Vernal, Eflival, 
Autumnal, and Brumal. The Vernal, or Spring-Signs, are 
Aries, Taurus, Gemini : The Eflival, or Summer-Signs, 
Cancer, Leo, and Virgo .- The Autumnal-Signs, Libra, Scor- 
pio, and Sagittarius ; and the Brumal, or Winter-Signs, Ca- 
pricornus, Aquarius , Tifces. The Vernal and Summer Signs, 
are alfo called Northern Signs, and the Autumnal and Bru- 
mal Signs, Southern Signs. 

For the Motion of the Signs. See Precession of the 
Equinox. 

Sign Manual, the fetting one's Hand and Seal to a Writing. 
See Signature. Among the Saxons, beforerhe Invention of 
Seals, a 4- was a common Sign or Signum, prefixed to the 
Names of mod fubferibing Wirneffes in Charters and other 
Deeds, as -\- Signum Roberti Epifcop. Land. &c. 

SIGNAL, a certain Sign agreed upon for the conveying 
of Intelligence whither the Voice cannot reach. Signals are 
given for the beginning of a Battle, or an Attack : Some- 
times 
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times with Drums and Trumpets. At Sea, Signals are given 
by Canon or Musket Shot, by Lights, Sails, Flags, fifa 

Signals have been in Ufe in ail Ages. The Ancients 
who had no regular Couriers or Pofts, made Ufe thereof to 
convey Intelligence of what pafs'd at a great Diftance. For 
which Purpoie they placed Sentinels on the Heights, from 
Space to Space ; tome Mention whereof, we find made by 
Homer himtelf. Iliad 0. v. S5h £&• Odyjf. 3. v. 16 u 
Thole People thus difpofeds lighted Fires, or Flambeaux in 
the Night-time. In the Agamemnon of OEfchilus, that 
Prince at his Departure for Troy, promifes Clytemnefira, 
that the very Day the City ihould be raken, he would ap- 
,rize her of his Victory by Fires lighted Expreis. He keeps 
Word, and Tidings are brought the Princefs, that Troy 
is taken, and that Agamemnon's Signals are feen. Front inus 
obferves, they were in Ufe among the Arabs ; and Bonaven- 
tura Vulcamzis, in his Scholia on Ariftotle's Book de Mundo, 
adds, That while the Moors were Matters of the greateft 
Part of Spain, they built on the Tops of the Mountains, 
an Infinity of Turrets, or Watch-houles,call'd in the Arabic, 
Atalayas, a Word the Spaniards itill retain $ whence, by 
Fires, they could immediately alarm the whole Kingdom. 
Indeed the Cuftom was much more Ancient than the Moors 
'in Spain, jp. Curtius obferyes, 'twas very frequent among 
the Afiaticks, in the Time of Alexander. Lhy and Qefar 
both mention it as ufed among the Romans. To/ydore Virgil 
ftiews it of great Antiquity in England ; and Boefhius adds, 
that in feveral Places in England, there are the Remains of 
huge Poles that have ferved tor this Purpofe, See Beacon. 
Signals at Sea, are Signs made at Sea, by the Admiral 
or Commander in Chief of a Squadron of Ships, either in 
the Day or by Night, either for Sailing or Fighting, or for 
the better Security of the Merchant Ships, under the Con- 
voy of Men of War : Thefe Signals are very Numerous and 
very Important ^ all appointed and determined by Order of 
the Lord High Admiral, or Lords of the Admiralty. 

Signals by Day, 

When the Commander in Chief would have them pre- 
pare for Sailing, he firft loofes his Fore-top-tail, and then the 
whole Fleet ate to do the fame. When he would have them 
Unmoor, he loofes his Main-top fail, and fires a Gun, 
which in the Royal Navy is to be anfwered by every Flag- 
ihip, When he would have them Weigh, he loofes his Fore- 
top-tail, and fires a Gun, and tbmetimes hawls home his 
Sheets: The Gun is to be anfwered by every Flag-fhip, and 
every Ship to get to Sail as fbon as it can. If with the Lee- 
ward-fide, the' Stern-moft Ship is to weigh firft. When he 
would have the Weather-mot!:, and Hcad-moft Ships to 
Tack fir ft, he hoifts the Union-Flag at the Fore- top-ma tl- 
head, and fires a Gun, which each Flag-jfhip antwers ; but 
if he would have the Stern-moil, and Leeward-moft Ships 
to Tack firft, he hoifts the Union Flag at the Mizen-top- 
maft-head, and fires a Gun ; and when he would have all the 
whole Fleet Tack, he hoifts an Union, both on the Fore, 
and Mizen-top-maft-heads, and fires a Gun. When in bad 
Weather, he would have them Wear, and bring to the 
other Tack, he hoifts a Pendant *>n the Enfign-ftafF, and fires 
a Gun : And then the Leeward-moft and Stern-moft Ships 
are io Wear firft, and bring on the other Tack, and He by, 
or go on with an eafy Sail, rill he comes ahead: Every 
Flag is to anfwer with the fame Signal. If they are lying by, 
or Sailing by a Wind, and the Admiral would have them 
bear up and Sail before the Wind, he hoifts his Enfign, and 
fires a Gun, which the Flags are to anfwer : And then the 
Leeward-moft Ships are to bear up firft, and to give Room 
for the Weather-moft to Wear, and fail before the Wind 
with an eafy Sail, till the Admiral comes a-head. But if it 
jhould happen when the Admiral hath Occafion to Wear and 
Sail before the Wind, that both Jack and Enfign be abroad, 
he will haul down the Jack, before he fires the Gun to Wear, 
and keeps it down, till the Fleet is before the Wind. When 
they are failing before the Wind, and he would have them 
bring to, with the Star-board Tacks Aboard, he hoifts a 
Red Flag at the Flag-ftafF, on the Mizen-top-maft-head, and 
fires a Gun. But if they are to bring to, with the Lar- 
board Tack, he hoifts a Blue Flag at the fame Place, and 
fires a Gun, and every Ship to anfwer the Gun. When any 
Ship difcovers Land, he is to hoift his Jack and Enfign, and 
keep u abroad, till the Admiral or Commander in Chief 
anfwer him, by hoifting his ; on Sight of which, he is to hawl 
down his Enfign. If any difcovers Danger, he is to Tack 
and bear up from it, and to aw Jack abroad from the Main- 
top-maft Crofs-trees, and fire two Guns; but if he fhould 
ftrike or ftick faft, then, betides the fame Signal with his 
Jack, he is to keep firing, till he fees all the Fleet oblerve 
him, and endeavour to avoid the Danger. When any fees 
a Ship or Ships more than rhc Fleet, he is to put abroad his 
Enfign, and there keep it, till the Admiral's is out, and then 
to lower it, as often as he fees Ships, and ftand in with 
them, that fo the Admiral may know which Way they are, 



and how many j but if he be at fuch a Diftance, that the 
Enfign can't well be difcovered, he is then to lay his Head 
towards the Ship or Ships fo defcry'd, and to brail up his 
low Sails, and continue hoifting, and lowering his Top-lails, 
and making a Weft with his Top-gallant Sails, till he is 
perceived by the Admiral. When the Admiral would have 
the Vice-Admiral, or he that commands in the Second l'oft 
of the Fleet, to lend out Ships to Chale, he hoifts a Flag, 
ftriped White and Red, on the Flag-ftafF, at the Fore-top- 
maft-head, and fires a Gun. But if he would have the 
Rear-Admiral do fb, he then hoifts the lame Signal ou the 
Flag-ftafF, at the Mizen-top-maft-head, and 'fires a Gun. 
When the Admiral would have any Ship to Chafe to Wind- 
ward, he makes a Signal for fpeaking with the Captain, 
and he hoifts a Red Flag in the Mizen-fhrouds, and fires a 
Gun: But if to Chafe to Leeward, a Blue Flag; and the 
fame Signal is made by the Flag, in whofe Divifion that 
Ship is. When he would have them give over Chafe, he 
hoifts a White Flag on his Flag-ftafF at the Fore-tpp-maft- 
head, and fires a Gun ; Which Signal is to be made alto, by 
that Flag-fhip, which is neareft rh'e Ship that gives Chale, 
till the chafing Ship' fees the Signal, In cafe oftpringinga 
Leak, or any other Difafter, that difables their Ship from 
keeping Company, they are to hawl up their Courles, and 
fire two Guns. When any Ship would ipeak with the Ad- 
miral, he muft fpread an Englifo Enfign, from the Head of 
his Main, or Fore, Top-maft, downwards on the Shrowds, 
lowering his Main, or Fore, Top fail, and firing Guns, till 
the Admiral obterve him ; and if any Ship perceive this, and, 
judgeth the Admiral doth not, that Ship muft make the 
fame Signal, and make the belt of his Way to acquaint 
the Admiral therewith, who will anfwer by firing one Gun, 
When the Admiral would have the Fleet to prepare to 
Anchor, he hoifts an Enfign, ftriped Red, Blue and White 
on the Enfign-ftaff, and fires a Gun, and every Flag-fhip 
makes the fame Signal. If he would have the Fleet Moor, 
he hoifts his Mizen-top-fail, with the Clew-lines hawled up, 
and fires a Gun. If he would have the Fleet cut oj flip, he 
loofeth both his Top-faits, and fires two Guns 5 and then 
the Leeward Ships are to cut or ilip firft, to give Room to 
the Weathermoft to come to Sail. So if he would have any 
particular Ship to cut or flip, and ro Chafe to Windward, 
he makes the Signal for fpeaking with that Ship, hoifts a 
Red Flag in the Mizen-fhrowds, and fires a Gun : But if the 
Ship is to Chale to Leeward, he hoifts a Blue Flag as before. 
If he would have the Fleet excrcife their Small Arms, he 
hoifts a Red Flag on the Enfign-ftaff, and fires a Gun ; but 
if the great Guns, then he puts up a Pendant over the Red 
Flag. 

Signals by Night $ 

To be obferved at an Anchor, weighing Anchor, and 
Sailing, are as follow. When the Admiral would have the 
Fleet, to Unmoor, and ride fhorr, he hangs out three 
Lights, one over another in the Main-top-maft Shrowds, 
over the conftant Light in the Main-top, and fires two 
Guns, which are to be anfwered by Flag-Ships 5 and each 
private Ship hangs out a Light in the Mizen Shrowds. 
Note, That all Guns, fired for Signals in the Night, muft 
be fired on the fame Side, that they may make no Altera- 
tion in the Sound. When he would have them Weigh, he 
hangs a Light in the Main-top-maft Shrowds, and fires a 
Gun, which is to be anfwered by all the Flags, and every 
private Ship muft: hang out a Light in his Mizen-Shrowd. 
When he would have them Tack, he hoifts two Flags on 
the Enfign-StafT, one over another, above the conftant 
Light in his Poop, and fires a Gun, which is to be an- 
fwered by all the Flags 5 and every private Ship is to hang 
out a Light extraordinary, which is not to be taken in, till 
the Admiral takes in his. After the Signal is made, the 
Leeward-moft, and Stern-moft Ships mutt Tack as faft a* 
they can, and the Stern-moft Flag-fhip, after he is about 
on the other Tack, is to lead the Fleet, and him they are 
to follow, to avoid running through one another in the 
Dark. When he is upon a Wind, and would have the 
Fleet Veer, and bring to on the other Tack, he hoifts up 
one Light at the Mizen-peek, and fires three Guns, which 
is to be anfwer'd by the Flag fhips, and every private Ship 
muft anfwer, with one Light ar the Mizen-peek. The 
Stern-moft, and Leeward-moft Ships, are to bear up (0 foon 
as the Signal is made. When he would have them, i° 
blowing Weather, to lie a Try, Short, or a Hull, or with 
the Head-fails brae'd to the Maft, he will form Lights of 
equal Height, and fire five Guns, which are to be anfwer'd 
by the Flag-lhips, and then every private Ship muft fhew 
four Lights : And after this, if he would have them to 
make Sail, he then fires ten Guns, which are to be an- 
fwered by sll the Flags, and then the Head moft, and Wea- 
thermoft Ships, are to make fail firft. When the Fleer ij 
failing large, or before the Wind, and the Admir.il would 
have them bring to, and lie by with their Star-board 
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Tacks aboard, he puts out four Lights in the Fore-Shrowds, 
and fires fix Guns ; bur, if with the Lar-board Tacks aboard^ 
he fires eight Guns, which are to be anfwered by rhe Flag- 
ill ips ; and every private Ship mutt fhew lour Lights. The 
Wind-molt Ships mutt bring to firit. Whenever the Ad- 
miral alters his Courfe, he fires one Gun, (without alter- 
ing his Lights) which is ro be anlwered by all the Flag- 
ships. If any Ship harh Occafion to lie ftiort, or by, after 
the Fleet hath made Sail, he is to fire one Gun, and fhew 
three Lights in his Mizen fhrowds. When any one firtt 
difcovers Land, or Danger, he is to fhew as many Lights 
as he can, to fire one Gun, and to tack, or bear away, 
from it : And, if any one happen to lpring a Leak, or any 
be difabled from keeping Company with the Fleet, he 
hangs out two Lights or equai Height, and fires Guns till 
he is relieved by ihme Snip of the Fleet. If any one difco- 
vers a Fleet, he is to fire Guns, make falie Fires, put one 
Light out on the Main-top, three on the Poop, to iteer after 
them, and to continue firing of Guns, unlels the Admiral 
call him off, by fleering another Courfe, and fire two or 
three Guns ; for then he mult follow the Admiral. When 
the Admiral Anchors, he fires two Guns, a imall Space of 
Time one from the other, which are to be anlwered by the 
Flag-Ships 5 and every private Ship mutt fhew two Lights. 
When the Admiral would have the Fleet to niour, he purs 
a Light on each Top-mait-head, and fires a Gun, which 
is to be anfwered by the FJag-fhips, and every private 
Ship is to fhew one Light. It" he would have them lower 
their Yards and Top-marts, he hoifts one Light upon his 
Enfign-flafF, and fires one Gun ; which is to be anfwered 
by the Flag-ifups ; and every private Ship mutt fhew one 
Light. And when he would have them hoift their Yards 
and Top maft c , he puts out two Lights, one under the 
other, in the Mizen-top-matt Shrowds, and fires one Gun; 
which is to be anfwered by the Flag-fhips:, and each pri- 
vate Ship muff: mew one Light in the Mizen-fiirowds. 
If any ftrange Ship be difcovered coming into the Fleet, 
the next Ship is to endeavour 10 lpeak with her, and bring 
her to an Anchor, and nor luffer her to pais through the 
Fleet. And if any one difcovers a Fleei, and it blow io 
hard that he cannot come to give rhe Admiral Notice time- 
ly, he is to hang out a great Number of Ligtus, and to 
continue firing Gun after Gun, rill riie Admiral anlwers 
him with one. When the Admiral would have the Fleet 
fo Cut or Slip, he iiangs out four Lights, one at each Main- 
yard-arm, and at each Fore-yard-arm, and fires two Guns, 
which are to be anfwered by the Flag-flaps, and every 
private Ship is to fhew one Light. 

Signals ufed t when a Fleet fails in a Fog. 

tf the Admiral would have them Weigh, he fires ten 
Guns ; which every Flag-fhip is to Anfwer, To make them 
Tack, he fires four Guns, which are to be anlwered by the 
Flag-fhips ; and then the Lee ward- mod, and Stern-molt 
Ships mutt tack firff, and after they are abour, ro go with 
the fame Sail they tacked wirh, and not to lie by, expect- 
ing the Admiral to come a-head : And this is to avoid the 
Danger of running thro' one another in thick Weather. 

When the Admiral brings w, and lies with his Head-fails 
to the Matt ; if with the Scar-board Tack aboard, he fires fix 
Guns; but if with the Lar-boatd Tack, he fires eight Guns, 
which the Flag-fhips are to anflver. And after this, if he 
makes Sail, he fires ten Guns, which the Flag-fhips mutt 
anfwer, and then the Head-moft, and Weather-moft Ships 
are to make Sail firft. If it grow thick and foggy Wea- 
ther, the Admiral will continue failing, with the lame Sail 
fet, that he had before it grew foggy, and will fire a Gun 
every Hour, which the Fiag-fhips muft anfwer, and the 
private Ships mutt anlwer, by firing of Muskets, beating 
of Drums, and ringing of Bells. But if he be forced to 
make either more or lefs Sail than he had, when the Fog 
began, he wilt fire a Gun every half Hour, that the Fleet 
may dilcern, whether they come up with the Admiral, or 
fall a-ttem of him ; and the Flags, and private Ships are 
to anlwer as before. If any one difcovers Danger, which 
he can avoid, by Tacking and Standing from it, he is to 
make the Signal for Tacking in a Fog ; but if he mould 
chance to flrike and flick fatt •■, he is to fire Gun after Gun, 
till he thinks the reft have avoided the Danger. When the 
Admiral would have the Fleet to Anchor, he fires two Guns, 
which the Flags are to anfwer j and after he hath been 
Half an Hour at an Anchor, he will fire two Guns more, 
to be anfwered by the Flags, as before j that all the Fleet 
may know it. 

Signals for cdl'wgOfficen on Board the Admiral. 

^/hen the Admiral puts aboard an Union Flag in the 
Mizen-fhrowds, and fires a Gun, ail the Captains are to 
come aboard him : And if, with the fame Signal, there be 
alfo a Weft made with the Enfign, then the Lieutenant 
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of each Ship is to come on board. If an -Enfign ' be ™if. 
aboard m the fame Place, all the Miftm of the Ships of 

fhrpi™ fl a°T t b °", d the Ato al. If a Standard -on 
the Flag-Half be boiited at the M.zen-rop-malt-head, and 
\ L ; th f, n u' the Fla g-Officer S areto come aboard 
the Admiral. If the E-nghp Flags only; then a Standard 
in tne Mizen-fhrowds ; and fire a Gun: If the Flag,, and 
Land General Officers; then the Admiral purs aboard a 
Standard at Mizen-top-malt-head, and a Pendant at Mizeri- 
peek, and fires a Gun If a Red Flag be hoi (led in the 
M.zcm-ftirowds, and a Gun fired; then the Captains of hi. 
own Squadron are to crime aboard the Admiral ; and if; 
witn trie lame Signal, there be alio a Weft with the En- 
ilgn the Lieumeant or each Ship mud come aboard. If he 
ho.fts a Whue Flag, as before, then the Vice- Admiral, or 
he that commands in the Second Putt, and all the Captains 
or his Squadron, are to go On board the Admiral : If »■ 
Blue Hag, Cte then the Rear-Admiral, and the Captains of 
his Squadron, mult come on board ; and if a Weft, as be^' 
fore, the Lieutenants. When a Standard is hoifted on the 
kniign-Siarr, and a Gun fired, the Vice and Rear Admirals 
mult come on board rhe Admiral's Ship. When the Admi- 
ral would ipeak with Captains of his own Divifion, he 
will hoift a Pendant on the Mizen-peek, and fire a Gun 5 
and if wuh the Lieutenants; a Weft is made with rhe En- 
fign and the fame Signal : For whenever he would lpeak 
with the Lieutenants of any particular Ship, he makes the 
Signal for the Captain, and a Weft alfo wirh the Enfign. 
When the Admiral would have all the Tenders in the Fleet 
come under his Stern, and fpeak with him; he hoilts * 
Flag, yellow and White, at the Mizen-peek, and fires a 
Gun. But if he would fpeak with any particular Ship's 
Tender, he makes a Signal tor fpeaking with the Caprain 
flie tends upon, and a Weft with the Jack. If all the 
Pinnaces and Barges are to come on Board manned and 
armed, the Signal is a Pendant on the Flag-ftaff, boiited 
on the Fore-rop-maft-head, and a Gun fired ; and if he 
would have them chafe any Ship, Veffel, or Boat in View, 
he hoi lis the Pendant, and fires rwo Guns. The Signal for 
the Long-boats to come on board him, manned and armed, 
is the Pendant hoifted on the Flag-ftaff, and the Mizen-top- 
malr-riead, and a Gun fired; and if he would have them 
cha.e any Ship, Veffel, or Boat, in open View, wit! out 
coming on board him, he hoifts the Pendant, as a'orefaid, 
and fires two Guns. When the Admiral would have all 
the Boats in the Fleet come on board him, manned and 
armed, he hoilts a Pendant on the Flag-Staff, both on rhe 
Fore-top-maft, and Mizen-rop-maft head, and fires one Gun ; 
but if he would have 'hem chafe, he hoilts his Pendanrs, as 
before, and fires two Guns. When rhe Admiral would 
lpeak wirh the Victualler, or his Agent, he puts an Emfifi 
Enfign in rhe Mizen rop-maft-fhrowds ; and when with "him 
that hath the Charge of the Gunner's Stores, he will fpread 
an Enfign at his Mam-top-fail-yard-arm. 

Signals fir managing a Sea-Fight. 

When the Admiral would have the Fleet r orm a Line of 
Battle, one Ship a-head of another ; he hoifts an Union' 
I'lag at toe Mizen-peek, and fires a Gun ; and every Flag- 
Ship does the like. But when they ate to form a Line of 
Battle, one a-breaft of another, he hoifts a Pendant wuh the 
Union-Flag, tSc. When he would have the Admiral of the 
White, or he that commands in the fecond Poll, to Tack, 
and endeavour to gain the Wind of the Enemy, he fpreads 
a White Flag under the Flag at the Main-top mall-head, 
and fires a Gun ; and when he would have the Vice-Admiral 
of the Blue do fo, he doth the fame with the Blue Flag. 
If he would have the Vice-Admiral of the Red do fo, he 
fpreads a Red Flag from the Cap, on the Fore top-maft-head, 
downwatd on the Back-ftay : If the Vice-Admiral of the 
Blue, he fpreads a Blue Flag, iSc. and fires a Gun. If he 
would have the Rear Admiral of the Red do fo, he hoifts a 
Red Flag at the Flag-ftaff, at the Mizen-top-maft-head ; if 
the Rear Admiral of the White, a White Flag; if the 
Rear-Admiral of the Blue, a Blue Flag, and under it a 
Pendant of the fame Colour, with a Gun. If he be to 
Leeward of the Fleet, or any Part of it, and he would have 
them bear down into his Wake or Grain, he hoifts a Blue 
F'lag at the Mizen-peek, and fires a Gun. If he would be to 
Leeward of the Enemy and his Fleet, or any Part of it be 
to Leeward of him ; in order to bring thefc Ships into the 
Line, he bears down with a Blue Flag at the Mizen-peek, 
under the Union Flag (which is the Signal for Bartle) and 
fires a Gun ; and then thole Ships, that are to Leeward of 
him, mull endeavour to get into his Wake or Grain, accord- 
ing to their Station in the Line of Battle. When the Fleet 
is failing before the Wind, and he would have him, who 
commands in the Second P>ift, and the Ship of the Star- 
board Quarter, to clap by the Wind, and come to the Star- 
board Tack, he hoilts a Red Flag on the Mizen-too-maft- 
head: But a Blue one, if he would have Ships of the Laf- 
[ T ] board 
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board Quarter, come to the Lar-board Taclc, with a Gun. 
If the Van are to tack firft, he lpreads the Union Flag at 
the Flag-ftafF, on the Fore-top-malt-head, and fires a Gun, 
if the Red Flag be not Abroad ; but if it be, then he 
lowers the Fore-top Sails a Little; and the Union Flag is 
fpread from the Cap of the Fore-rop-maft downwards ; 
and every Flag-fhip doth the lame. It the Rear be to Tack 
firft, he hoifts the Union Flag on the Flag-itaff, at the 
Mizen-top malt-head, and fires a Gun ; which all the Flag- 
fhips are to anfwer. It all the Flag-fhips are to come into 
his Wake or Grain, he hoiits a Red Flag at his Mizen-peek, 
and fires a Gun ; and all the Flag ill ips muft do the lame. 



turesi one in Forma Gratiofa, difpatch'd on an Attellatidn 
of the Ordinary ; another in Forma dignum Antiqua di- 
fpatch'd for Canonicates ; the third in Forma dignum 2$q. 
vtffma, which is a Kind of Second Signature, or Executo- 
rial Letter granted, where upon the Ordinary's failing to 
execute the firlt. within Thirty Days, the neareft other Or- 
dinary is enjoyn'd to execute it. 

Signature, in Printing, a Mark at the Bottom of 
each Sheet, to facilitate the Gathering and Binding of 
the Book ; and to Jhew the Order, and Number, ot the 
Quires and Sheets, The Signatures coniift of the Capital 
Letters of the Alphabet ; and change in every Quire. If 



If he would have him that commands in the Second Poft of there be more Quires than Letters in the Alphabet ; to the 



his Squadron to make more Sail (though he himfelf fhorten 
Sail) he hoifts a White Flag on the Enfign-ftafF. But if he 
that Commands in the Third Pott be to do fo, he hoifts a 
Blue Flag, and fires a Gun, and all the Flag-Ihips muft 
make the fame Signal. Whenever he hoifts a Red Flag on 



Capital Letter, they add a imalL one of rhe fame fort, i, 

a little a after a great A, %£c. which they repeat, as often 

as is neceftary. 

Signature is alio ufed by fome Naturalifts for the 

Relemblance a Vegetable or Mineral bears to any Part of 
the Flag-ftafr at The Fore-top-maft-head, and fires a Gun ; the Human Body, 
every Ship in the Fleet muft ufe their utmoft Endeavour to SIGNET, one of the King's Seals, ufed in fealing his 
engage the Enemy, in the Order prefcribed them. When private Letters, and in figning all Grants, which pals his 
he hoifts a White Flag at his Mizen-peek, and fires a Gun ; Majefty's Hand by Bill. The Signet is always in theCufto- 
then all the ihiatl Frigates of his Squadron, that are not of dy of the King's Secretaries : On whom attend Four Clerks 
the Line of Battle, are fo come under the Stern. IF the of the Signet-Office. See Secretary. 
Fleet be failing by a Wind in the Line of Battle; and the SIGNlFICA V1T, is a Writ which itTues out of Chan- 
Admiral wouldhave them brace their Plead-lailsro the Maft, 
he hoifts up a Yellow Flag, on the Flag-ftaff, at the Mizen- 
top-maft-head, and firesa Gun; which the Flag-fhips are 

to anfwer : and then the Ships in the Rear muft Brace firft. Bail, or Mainprize, till he iubmit himlelf to the Authority 
After this, if he would have them fall their Head Sails, and of the Church. 

ftand on, he hoifts a Yellow Flag on the Flag-ftaff of the SIGNIFICATION, the Senfe of a Sign, Word, Phrafe, 
Fore-top-maft-head, and fires a Gun, which the Flag-fhips Emblem, &c. or the 1 hing meant or denoted by the Sign, 
muft anfwer, and then the Ships in the Van, muft fall firft, Word, Figure, $§e. We are perfectly at a lofs as to the Sg- 



cery, upon a Certificate given by the Ordinary, of a 
Man that ftands obttinatcly Excommunicate for the Space 
of Forty Days, for rhe laying him up in Prifon. without 



and ftand on. If when this Signal is made, the Red Flag 
at the Fore-top-maft-head be abroad, he fpreads the Yellow 
Flap under the Red. If the Fleets being near one another, 
the Admiral would have all the Ships to tack together, the 
fboner to lie in a Pofture to engage the Enemy; he hoifts 
an Union Flagon the Flag-ftaves at the Fore and Mizen-top- 
maft-'neads, and fires a Gun ; and all the Flag-fliips are to 
do the lame. The Fleet being in a Line of Battle, if he 



ntjicatton of the Hieroglyphic Characters of the Antiems. 

Signification, in Law, is the Notification of an 
A£t, fijfo made to the oppofite Party, by a Copy, gfc. there- 
of, given and attefted by a proper Officer, Some Significa- 
tions are to be made to the Perlbn himlelf; or, at leaft, at 
hisHoufe: For others, 'tis enough they be made to the 
Party's Attorney, or Agent. 

SILE NCI ARCY, Sihnciarim^ an Officer among the anti- 



would have the Ship that leads the Van, hoift, lower, let, ent Roman Slaves. The Sile?2ciary, according to fome Au 



or hawl up any of his Sails, he fpreads a Yellow Flag, under 
that at his Main-top-maft-head, and fires a Gun, which 
Signal the Flag- fhips are to anfwer ; and then the Admiral 
will hoift, lower, let, or hawl up the Sail, which he would 
have the Ship, that leads the Van, do ; which is to be an- 
fwered by the Flag-fhips of the Fleet. When the Enemies 
run, and he would have the whole Fleet follow them, he 
makes all the Sail he can after them himfelf, takes down 
the Signal for the Line of Battle, and fires two Guns out of 
his Fore chafe, which rhe Flag-fhips anfwer, and then every 
Ship is to endeavour to come up with, and Board the Enemy. 
When he would have the Chafe given over, he hoifts a 
White Flag at the Fore-top.maft-head, and fires a Gun. If 
he would have the Red Squadron draw into a Line of Battle, 
one a-breaft of another, he puts abroad a Flag, ftriped Red 
and White, on the Flag-ftaff at the Main, top-maft head, 
with a Pendant under it ; and fires a Gun : It the White or 
Second Squadron is to do fo, the Flag is ftriped Red, White 
and Blue : If the Blue or Third Squadron is to do fo, 
the Flag is a Genoefe Enfign and Pendant : But if they are 
to draw into a Line of Battle, one a-head of another, the 
fame Signals are made without a Pendant. If they are to 
draw into the Line of Battle one a-Stern of another, with 
a large Wind, and he would have the Leaders go with the 
Star-board Tacks, a-board by the Wind ; he hoifts a Red 
and White Flag at the Mizen-peek, and fires a Gun : But 



thors, was a Slave placed over the reft, to prevent any Noife 
and Din, and keep them filent. Seneca, in his EpifMes, 
mentioning the great Care taken to keep the Slaves mute, has 
given Occafion to Lipfius, c PoJ>ma, and fome others, to fup- 
pofe, That the S'denciary was eftablifhed in his Time : But 
others, as c Pig72orius, think no fuch Conclufion can be drawn 
from Seneca's Words ; nor any Thing, but that they were, 
even then, very fevere in preventing any Noife among the 
Slaves. As to the Name and Office of the Sihnciary, 'twas 
not eftablifhed till about the Time of Sahian- 7 who is the 

firft Author that mentions it. . There were alio Silen- 

ciaries eftablifhed in the Emperor's Court; called guie- 
tis Minifiri, and Silenciarii "Palarii^ and honoured with the 
Title of Clariffwrir Sj-effabiles, 'Revotijfmi, and in Greeks 
QavyLttaidTetlQi, q.d. Moft admirable. There was a great 
Number of them ; but only Thirty ordinarily officiated; 
who were divided into Three Bands, each whereof had its 
"Decitrio. The Council of Chalcedon, call the Body of Silen- 
ciaries, Scbcla demtiffimorum Sihnciariorimi. 

SILENI, in Antiquity, Heathen Demi-Gods ; the fame 
with the Satyrs, which were called Silent when they came to 
be advanced in Age. Yet was there one principal Stlentts t 
elder than any of the reft. <Diod. Sicztlus lays, He was the 
Mafter, or Tutor of Bacchus, whom he difciplined nobly, and 
followed him to the Wars. He quotes an ancient Poet nam- 
:d T'bym^tas, who relates, That the Silent ^i^tdBacchus 



f they ftiould go with the Larboard-tacks Aboard, by the in the War he waged againft the 'Titans; adding That the 

firft Silemts reigned in an Ifland made by the fliver r frhon 
inLybia. He is reprefented, as having a long Tail hang- 
ing behind ; which is likewile an Attribute of all his Pola- 
rity. The Poets always mount him on an Afs, NomittS 
makes Stlenus a Son of Melius ; and gives him Three Chih 
dren ; Aflr<£its, Maron, and Lencetts. Servtus, on FirgH's 
Eclogue, makes Silemts the Son of Mercury h others, the Son 



Wind, he hoiits a Genoefe Flag at the fame Place ; which 
Signals, like others, muft be anfwered by the Flag-fliips. 

SIGNATURE, Signing, a Subfcription or putting of 
one's Name at the Boitom of an Actor Deed, in one's own 
Hand Writing. Anciently, when very few People could 
write, they difpenfed with the Ufe of Signatures-^ and con- 
tented themfelves with the Party's^/; See Seal. — Sig- 



nature of the Court of Rome, is a Supplication anfwered by of Tan, and a Nymph ; Others will have him born of the 
the Pope, whereby he grants a Favour, Difpenfation, or Drops of the Blood of Chilis, Father of Satur 



Collation, to a Benefice, by putting the Fiat ix the Bottom 
thereof, in his own Hand ; or the Conceffum eft wrote in his 
Pretence. The Signature, at the Bottom of the Supplica- 
tion, gives the Name to the whole Inftrument. The .SVg-- 
nature contains the Claufes, Derogations, and Difpen fat ions, 
wherewith the Pope grants the Favour, or the Benefice ; 
with a CommifTton for the Execution thereof, either in Fcrma 
dignum, or in gracious Form. A Signature of the Pope's 
own Hand, whereby he anfwers, Fiat ut fietitur y is pre- 
ferred to another, anfwered by the Prefect:, in his Prefence, 
in theft Words, Concejfum itti petiHtr in pr<efentia 2). N. 
'Pafce. Sometimes, in Signatures with the Fiat, the Pope 
adds, c Frofrio MotU% which Claufe gives them ftill further 
Force. See Provision. There are three Kinds of Signa* 



Bochart, in his Canaan, will have Silenus to take his 
Name from n^u>, Silo, or bw, and ^m, Silan, the 
Name of the Mejjiab. He adds, That whatever is attri- 
buted to this imaginary God, is all taken from what 
the Prophets have foretold of the Jefus Chrifi ; Thus, 
whereas 'tis faid, The MeJJiab /hall be the Inftruclor of 
the People; Silenits is made" Preceptor of Bacchus. Becaufe 
'tis faid, That our Saviour fhall bind his Afs to the Vine, 
and his Colt to the young Vine ; Silemts is made to ride an 
Afs. Becaufe our Saviour warned his Garments in Blood, 
as thofe who trod the Wine-prefs ; Silemts was made to pre- 
fide over thofe. who prefs'd the Vintage. Becaufe, 'tis ad- 
ded, his Eyes were red by Reafbn of Wine ; Silenus was 
made always fuddled. Bochart advances all this with a. 

deal 
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deal of Diflrufl, as he has Reafon ; it having no Warrant : 
He adds, That the Devil invented the Fable of Silentis, to 
turn the Myfteries of our Religon into Ridicule. But it 
mutt be a very ignorant Devil, to take Rubent Mi oculi ex 
vino, £jf dentes ejus ex IciSe albefceut, in the Scnfe he has 
done; as if the Words lignified any Thing more, in the 
Propriety of the Hebrew Tongue, than, His Eyes are redder 
than Wine ; His Teeth whiter than Milk. We may add, 
That no Body, before Sechart, neither Chriflian nor Idola- 
ter, ever law any Thing of Jefus drift in the Fable of 
Silcnus. 

S1LIQJJA, in Botany, is the Seed-Veffel, Husk; Pod, 
or Shell of Plants, of the leguminous Kind. Whence Sili- 
qttous Seeds, &c. 

SILK, a very Toft, fine, bright, delicate Thread ; the 
.Work of an Intecl, called the Silk Worm. The Antients 
were but little acquainted with the Ule and Manufaclute 
of Silk. They took it for the Work of a Kind of Spider, 
or Beetle, who fpun it out of its Entrails, and wound it with 
its Feet about the little Branches of Trees. This Infefl 
they called Ser, from Seres, a People in Scytbia, who kept 
it ; whence, the Silk it ftlf they called Sericum. But the 
Ser has very little Affinity with our Silk-Worm, Sombyx: 
The former living Five Years; but the latter dying annually, 
envelop'd in a yellowifh Cover, or Ball; which, wound out 
into little Threads, makes what we call Silk. 'Twas 
in the Me of Cos, that the Att of manufafluring Silk, was 
firft invented ; and Tamphila, Daughter of <Platis, the In- 
ventor. The Difcovery was not long unknown to the Ro- 
mans. Silk was brought them from Seres, where the Worm 
was a Native. But lb far were they from profiting by the 
Difcovery, that they could not be induced to believe fo fine 
a Thread mould be the Work of a Worm ; and thereupon 
formed a Thoufand Chymerical Conjectures of their own. 

This Temper rendered Silk a very fcarce Commodity 
among them for many Ages : Twas even ibid Weight for 
Weight againtt Gold ; infomuch, that VoplfctiS tells us, 
The Emperor Aurelian, refufed the Emprefs, his Spoufe, 
a Suit of Silk, which fhe folicited of him with much 
Earneftnefs; merely for its Dcarnefs. At length, Two 
Monks, coming from the Indies to Conftanunople, in 55$ ; 
brought with them great Quantities of Silk Wcrms, with 
Inftructions for the hatching of their Eggs, rearing and feed- 
ing the Worms, drawing qut the Silk, lpinning and work- 
ing it. Upon this, Manufactures were let up at Athens, 
Thebes, and Corinth. 

About the Year 1130, Roger King of Sicily, eflablifhed 
a Silk Manufactory at 'Palermo, and another in Calabria. ; 
managed by Workmen, who were Part of the Plunder 
brought from Athens, Corinth, &c. whereof that Prince 
made a Conqueft in his Expedition to the Holy Land. By 
Degrees, Meaeray adds, the reft of Italy and Spain learned 
from the Sicilians, and Calabrians, the Management of the 
Silk-Worms; and the working of the Silk : And at length 
the French, by Right of Neighbourhood, a little before the 
Reign of Francis I. began to imitate them. The great 
Advantage the New Manufacture turned to, made our 
King James I. very earneft for its being introduced into 
England. Accordingly, it was recommended feveral Times 
from the Throne, and in the molt earned: Terms, to plant 
Mulberry-Trees, igc. for the Propagation of Silk Worms ; 
but, unhappily, without Effect : Tho' from the various Ex- 
periments are meet withal in the Thilofophical TranfatJions, 
and other Places, it appears, That the Silk-Worm thrives 
and works as well, in all Refpeils, in England, as in any 
Part of Europe. 

The Silk-worm is an Infecf, not more remarkable for the 
precious Matter it furnifhes for divers Stuffs; than for the 
many Forms it atTumes, before and after its being invelop'd 
in the rich Cod or Ball it weaves it felf. From a Grain, or 
Seed, which is its firft State, it becomes a pretty big Worm, 
of a whirifh Colour, bordering on a yellow. When a Worm, 
it fhuts its felf up in its Cod, and affumes the Form of a 
kind of greeni/li Bean, without any Signs of Life or Mo- 
tion. At length it awakes to become a Butter-Fly; after 
making it felf a Paflage out of its Silken Sepulcher. And, 
at laft, dying indeed, it prepares it felf, by a Grain, or 
Seed it cafts, for a New Life ; which the Wafmth of the 
Summer Weather affifts it in refuming. 

Affoon as the Silk-Worm is arrived at the Size and 
Strength neceffary for the beginning his Cod; he makes his 
Web : For 'tis thus they call that flight Tiflue, which makes 
the Beginning, and Ground of this admirable Work. This 
is his firft Day's Employment. On the Second, he forms 
his Cod, and covers himfelf almoft over with Silk. The 
Third Da}', he is quite hid; and the following Days, em- 
ploys himfelf in thickening and ftrengthening his Cod : Al- 
ways working from one Angle End, which he never breaks 
*W his own Fault; and which is fo fine, and fo long, that 
rhofe who have examined it attentively, think they fpeak 
within Compafs, when they affirm, that each Cod contains 
Silk enough to reach the Length of Six Englifi Miles In 
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Ten Days time, the Cod is ih its Perfeaion ; and is now 
to be taken down from the Branches of the Mulberry Tree, 
where the Worms have hung it. But this Point requires 
a deal of Attention ; for there are fbme Worms more lazy 
than others ; and 'tis very dangerous waiting till they make 
themfelves a Paffage, which utually happens about the Fif- 
teenth Day of the Month. 

The firft, finett and ftrongeft Cods or Balls, are kept 
for the Grain; the reft are carefully wound : or, if 'tis de- 
fired to keep them all, or if there be more than can be wel! 
wound at once; they lay them for fbme Time in an Oven mo- 
derately hot, or elfe expofe them, for feveral Davs fiicceffive- 
ly, to the greateft Heats of the Sun; in order to kill the Bean 
or Maggot ; which, without this Precaution, would not fail to 
open it felf a Way to go and ufe thofe New Wings abroad, it 
has acquired within. Ordinarily, they only wind the more 
perfefl Cods. Thofe that are double, cr too weak, or too 
coarfe, are laid afide ; not as altogether ufelefs, but that, 
being improper for winding, they are referred to be drawn 
out into bkains. The Cods are of different Colours; the 
moft common are Yellow, Orange-Colour, Uabella, and 
Flefh-Colour. 

There are fome alfo of a Sea-green ; others of a Sulphur 
Colour, and others White : But there is no Neceffity for 
feparating the Colours and Shades to wind them apart 5 as 
all the Colours are to be loft in the future Scouring and 
Preparing of the Silk. 

To wind the Silk from off the Cods, Two Machines are 
neceffary; the one a Furnace, with its Copper; the other 
a Reel, or Frame, to draw the Silk. The Winder, then, 
feated near the Furnace, throws into the Copper of Water 
over the Furnace (firft heated and boiled to a certain De- 
gree which Cuftom alone can teach) a Handful or Two of 
Cods, which have been firft well purged of all their loofe 
furry Subftance. He then ftirs the whole very briskly about 
with Birchen Rods, bound and cut like Brufhes ; p.nd when 
the Heat, and Agitation have detach'd the Ends of the 
Silks of the Pods, which are apt to catch on the Rods, he 
draws them forth ; and joining Ten or Twelve, or even Four- 
teen of them together, he forms them into Threads, accord- 
ing to the Bignefs required to the Works they ate deftined 
for: Eight Ends fufhVng for Ribbonds ; and Velvets, £fjc. 
requiring no lefs than Fourteen. The Ends thus joyncd in- 
to Two or Three Threads, arc firft patted into the Holes of 
Three Iron Rods, in the Fore-part of the Reel, then upon 
the Bobbins, or Pullies, and at laft are drawn out to the 
Reel it felf, and there fattened, each to an End of an Ann 
or Branch of the Reel. Thus dilrofed, the Workman, giv- 
ing Motion to the Reel, by turning the Handle; guides his 
Threads ; fubftitutes new ones, when any of them break, or 
any of the Cods are wound out ; ftrengthens them where 
neceffary, by adding others ; and takes away the Cods wound 
out, or that, having been pierced, are full of Water. In this 
Manner, Two Workmen will fpin and reel Three Pounds 
of Silk in a Day ; which is an otherguife Difpatch than is 
made by the Spinning Wheel, or Diftaff. Indeed, all 
Silks cannot be fpun, and reeled after this Manner : Either, 
by Reafon the Cods have been perforated by the Silk-Worms 
themfelves, or becaufc they are double, or too weak to bear 
the Water ; or becaufe they are coarle, g?c. Of all thefe 
together, they make a particular Kind of Silk called Fleuret : 
Which being carded, or even fpun on the Diftaff, or the 
Wheel in the Condition it comes from the Cod, makes a to. 
lerable Silk. 

As to the Cods, after opening them with Sciffars, and 
taking out the Beans (which are of fome Ule for the feed- 
ing of Fowl) they are fteeped Three or Four Days in 
Troughs, the Water whereof is changed every Day to pre- 
vent their (linking. When they ate well foftened by this 
Scowring and cleared of that gummy Matter; the Worm had 
lined the Infide withal, and which renders it impenetrable 
to the Water, and even to Air it felf; they boil them Half 
an Hour in a Lie of Afhes, very clear and well ftrained : 
and after wafhing them out in the River, and drying them 
in the Sun, they card and fpin them on the Wheel, g?c. and 
thus make another Kind of Fleuret, fomewhat inferior to' 
the former. 

The feveral Preparations which Silks undergo, to fit them 
to be ufed in the Manufacture of Silken Stuffs, are the Spin- 
ning, Reeling, Milling, and T)ying. The Two firft we 
have already fpoke of, as they are concerned in drawing the 
Silk from off the Cods. As to the Spinning and Reeling of 
Raw Silks, already off the Cods, fuch as they are brought hi- 
ther from Italy, the Levant, &c. the firft is chiefly performed 
on the Spinning-wheel; and the latter, either on Hand Reels, 
or on Reels mounted on Machines, which ferve to reel feveral 
Skains at the fame Time. As to the Milling, they ufe a 
Mill cotnpofed of feveral Pieces, which may Mill Two or 
Three Hundred Bobbins at once, and make them into as 
many Skains. SeeSpiNNiNG, Reeling, Milling, and 
Dying, each under its proper Article. 

Rain 
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Raw Silk, is that taken from the Cod, without Fire, and 
wound without boiling; fach is molt, if not all, that is brought 
into England from the J.evanr. In the French Silk-works, the 
greateit Part of this SiPk paffes for little better than a Kind of 
very fine Fleuret ; yer, when fpun, it makes a bright Thread, 
and ferves for the Manufacture of Stuffs of moderate Value, 
and Luflre : But the Raw Silks of the Le-vant, whence molt 
of ours come, are exceeding fine and beautiful. This Diffe- 
rence ariles hence, That in France the bell Cods are Ipun 
and wound in boiling Water, and only the Refufe made in- 
to Raw Silk : Whereas, in the Levant, there is no fuch 
thing as Spinning or Winding in the Fire ; but the Silks are 
all lent in Balls or Mafles, as they are drawn from off 
the Cods: So that they are only diltinguilhed by their Qua- 
lity of Fine, Middling, and Coarfe. 

SoiVd Silk, is that boiled in Water, to facilitate the 
Spinning and Winding. This is thefineftof all the Silks ma- 
nufactured in France, and is feldom uled, but in the richell 
Stuffs, as Velvets, Taffeta's, Damasks, Brocades, &c. 
There is alio another Kind of Soiled Silk, which is pre- 
pared by boiling, to be milled ; and which cannot receive 
that Preparation, without being fir ft paffed through boiling 
Water. By the Laws of France, 'tis prohibited to mix 
Raw with SoiPd Silk ; both as fuch a Practice ipoils the Dy- 
ing, and as the raw Silk corrupts and cuts the boiled. 

Tftfowed or Twijle.i Silks are fuch, as, befide their Spin- 
ning and Winding, have had their Milling or throwing 
This they have in a different Degree, as they are paffed 
oftener, or leldomer, over the Mill. Properly, however, 
*t&r&wed Silksiste'thoi'c wherein the Threads are pretty thick 
thrcived, and are twilted feveral times. — Slack Silks are fuch 
as are not twilled, but are prepared, and died, forTapeltry, 
and other Works, with the Needle. See Throwster. 

F'afernSiLK : That particularly thus called, is not the 
Work of the Silk-Worms, but comes from a Plant that pro- 
duces it, in Pods, much like thole of the Cotton-Tree. The 
Matter this Pod contains is extremely white, fine, and mode- 
rately bright : It fpins eafily, and is made into a Kind of 
Silk, that enters the Manufacture of leveral Indian and 
Chinese Stuffs. 

Spider-Silk. Within a few Years the Secret has been 
found in France, of procuring and preparing Silk of the Webs 
ofSpidersl and ufing it in leveral Manufactures. This Dif- 
covery is owing to M. Sen, in 1710. who publiflied a Differ- 
ration on the Subject $ whence what follows is extracted. 
See Spider-Wee. 

Spiders are ufually diftinguifhed, either with regard to 
their Colour ; as, into Black, Brown, Yellow, White, ($c. 
or with regard to the Number, or Arrangement, of their 
Eyes ; fbme having 6, others 8, others 10. But with regard 
to' the Silk-Spider, M. Son reduces them all to two Kinds, 
thole with long Legs, and thofe with fhort ; which lair, 
arc thofe which furnifh the Raw Silk. 

The Silk-Spider make a Silk, every whit as beauiful, 
flrong, and mining, as the Silk-worm: It fpins it out of 
tnejfcgf, around "which are Five Papilla:, or fmall Nip- 
ples, and behind thefe, two others j all mufculous, and fur- 
nifhed with Sphincters. Thele Nipples ferve, as ib many 
wire-drawing-irons, to form and mould a Liquor, which, 
when dried in the Air, after being drawn through them, 
is to be the Silk. Kach of thefe Nipples, M. Reaumur 
oblerves, confiits of a Number of Ieffer and infenfible ones ; 
which cne may be convinced of, by preffing a Spider's 
Belly between the Fingers, to oblige the Liquor to flow into 
the .Nipples; for by this Means, applying the Finger 
againft the Anus, feveral diffinct Threads will be drawn 
out through the leveral Perforations of the Nipples. The 
Threads are too fine to be told with any Certainty ; but 
M. Reaumur reckons, each larger Nipple may fend 
forth fix or feven. Hence we fee, how the Sliders make 
their Threads bigger, or fmaller : For as, before they 
begin to Spin, they always apply more or fewer of thele 
fix Nipples, againft the Body whence the Web is be- 
gun ; or as they apply each more or lefs ftrongly, fb as 
more or fewer of the infenfible Nipples come to take ; 
the Thread thus fpun, will be a Compound of more or 
fewer of the fingle Threads. Indeed, as the Threads come 
from the Amis, all joined together, they appear to be 
fingle; but M. Son has diftinguifhed one of the fingle 
ones to confift of 15 or 20 diftinct Threads. 

The Threads are of two Kinds; The Firft is weak, and 
only ferves for that kind of Web wherewith they catch 
Flies. The Second is much Itronger, and ferves to wrap 
up their Eggs in ; which, by this means, are Iheltered from 
the Cold, as well as from Infects, which might otherways 
onaw and Ipoil them. Thele Threads they wind very 
ioofely round the Eggs, refembling the Cods or Bags of 
Silk-Worms, that have been prepared and loolened for the 
Diftaff. The Spider-Sags &ve of a Grey Colour when new 5 
but turn blackifh when long expofed to the Ait: Indeed, 
one might find other Spider-bags of other Colours, and which 
would afford a better Silk, but their Scarcity would render 



the Experiment difficult ; for which Reafon we confine our 
felves to the Bags of the commonett Spiders, which are the 
fhort-legg'd Kind. Thele always find out fome Place fecufe 
from the Wind and Rain, to make their Bags; as, hollow 
Trees, the Corners of Windows, or Vaults, or under the 
Eaves of Houfes. By collecting a Quantity of thefe Bags 
a new Silk is made, inferior in nothing to the common 
Silk. It takes all Kinds of Dyes, and may be made into 
all Kinds of Stuffs. M. Son had Stockings, and Gloves 
made of it, which he prefented to the Academy 5 and 
others to the Royal Society. 

For the Manner of preparing the Bags to get the Silk, 'tis 
thus: After having gather'd 12 or 13 Ounces of thefe 
Bags, M. Sen had them well beaten for fbme Time with 
the Hand, and a Stick, to get out all the Duft : He then 
waftied them, in luke-warm Water, till they left the Water 
very clean: After this, he laid them to iteep, in a large 
Veffel, with Soap and Salt-petre, and Gum Arabic. The 
Whole was left to boil over a gentle Fire, for three Hours. 
The Bags were next wafli'd, in warm Water, to get out 
the Soap ; and, after all, laid to dry lame Days, to fit them 
for Carding ; which was p'erform'd by the common Silk- 
Carders, but with Cards much finer than ordinary. By this 
Means, he had a Silk, of a very particular Afh-colour, which 
was eafily lpun, and the Thread fpun from it, both Itronger 
and finer, than that of common Silk ; which fhews, that 
all lbrts of Work may be made of it : Nor is there any 
Reafon to fear, but it will itand any Trials of the Loom, 
after having pafs'd that of the Stocking-Weavers. 

The only Difficulty, now, is in procuring a fufficient 
Quantity of Spider's Bags to make any contiderable Work 
of it : Which M. Son oblerves, would be no Difficulty at 
all, had we but the Art of Breeding them as they do Silk- 
Worms. For they multiply much more ; every Spider laying 
6 or 700 Eggs, whereas the Silk-Worms don't lay above 100; 
yet are thele iait, ib tender, £$c. that one Half die with^ 
out making any Bags, or are hinder'd by fbme little Ac- 
cident, from making their Bags: Whereas the Spiders 
hatch of themlelve^, without any Care, in the Months of 
Augufi and September, in Fifteen or Sixteen Days after they 
are laid; the Old Spiders that lay them, dying foon after. 
The young Ones tnus bred, live Ten or Twelve Months 
without earing, and continue in their Bags without growing, 
till the hut Weatner putting their vifcid Juices in Motion, 
forces them to come forth, ipin, and run about to leek Food. 
Were a Way, therefore, found of breeding young Spiders in 
Rooms, they would, doubrleis, furnifh a much greater 
quantity of Bags than Silk-Worms do. For of Seven or Eight 
hundred young Spiders, which M. Son kept, icarce one died 
in a Year ; whereas of One hundred Silk-Worms, not Forty 
lived to make their Bags. M. Son having order'd all the 
ihort-legg'd Sliders that could be found in the Months of 
Augufi and September, to be brought to him, ihut them up 
in Paper Coffins, and Pots; covering the Pots with Papers^ 
which he pricked full of Pin-holes, as well as the Coffins, 
to give them Air. He fed them with Flies, and found fome- 
time afterwards the greateit part of them had made their 
Bags. The fame Excellent Perlbn found that Spiders Bags, 
with regard to their Weight, afford much mote M than 
thofe of the Silk-Worms. As a Proof hereof, he obferves, 
That Thirteen Ounces yield near Four Ounces of clear Silkt 
Two Ounces whereof, will make a Pair of Stockings; 
whereas Stockings of common Silk weigh Seven or Eight 
Ounces: Nor is there any Venom in the Silk, or even in 
the Spider, as many have imagined. M. Son has been bit 
by them leveral times, without any manner of harm ; and 
as for the Silk, 'tis uled with very good Succefs, to flop 
Bleeding and cure Wounds, the natural Gluten thereof acting 
as a kind of Batldm. It likewife yields, by Diltillation, 
leveral Specific Medicines, particularly great Quantities of 
Spirit, and Volatile Salt, which being prepared after the 
lame Manner as that drawn from the Bags of Silk-WvrmS, in 
making the Fnglifl] ^Drops, ib famous over all Europe ; may 
ferve to make other Drops of greater Efficacy, which M. Son 
calls Drops of Montpellier, to be uled in all fleepy Difeafes. 
M. Reaumur being appointed by the Royal Academy, to 
make a further Enquiry into this New Silk-worky has rais'd 
feveral Objections and Difficulties againft it ; which are 
found in the Memoirs of the Academy for the Year 1710- 
The Sum of what he has urged, amounts to this: The 
Natural Fiercenefs of the Spiders, renders them unfit to 
be bred and kept together, Four or Five thoufand being 
diftributed into Cells, 50 in (bme, 100 or 200 in others; the 
big Ones kill'd and eat thelefs, lb that in fhort time, there 
were fcarce left one or two in each Cell : And to this Inclina- 
tion of mutually eating one another, M. Reaumur afcribes 
the Scarcity of Spiders, confidering the vail Number of 
Eggs they lay. -But this is not all : He even affirms, That 
the Spider's Bag is inferior to that of the Silk-worm, both 
in Luftre and Strength ; and that it produces lefs Matter to 
be manufactured. The Thread of the Spider's Web only 
bears a Weight of Two Grains without breaking; that ot 
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the Bag bears 36. The latter, therefore, in all Probability, 
is Eighteen Times thicker than the former; yet is it weaker 
than that of the Silkworm, which bears a Weight of Two 
Crams and a Half. So that Five Threads ot the Spider's 
Bag mult be put together to equal one Thread of the Silk- 
ixorm's Bag. Now, 'tis impoflible thefe mould be applied 
lb juttly over one another, as not to leave little vacant Spaces 
between them, whence the Light will not be reflected ; And 
of Confequence, a Thread thus compounded, mutt fall fhort 
of the Luttre of a fol id Thread. Add to this, that the 
Spider's Thread cannot be wound off, as that of the Silk- 
Worm may ; but mull, of neceffity, be Carded ; by which 
means being torn in Pieces, its Evennefs, which contributes 
much to its Luttre, is dettroy'd. In effect, this want of 
Luttre was taken Notice of by M. de la Hire, when the 
Stockings were prefented to the Academy. Aga'in, Spiders 
furni/h much lels Silk, than the Worms. The largeft Bags 
of thefe latter, weigh Four Grains ; the (mailer Three 
Grains; fo that 2304 Worms, produce a Pound of Silk. 
The Spider's Bags don't weigh above one Grain : Yet, when 
clear d of their Dutt and Filth, lole Two thirds of their 
Weight. The Wotk of 12 Spiders, therefore, only equal 
that of one Silk Worm ; and a Pound of Silk will require at 
leaft 27648 Spiders. But, as the Bagsare wholly the Work 
of the Females, who fpin them to depofit their Eggs in ; 
thete muft be kept 55296 Spidets, to yield a Pound of Silk. 
Yet will this only hold of the beft Spiders ; thofe large ones 
ordinarily feen in Gardens, g?r. fcarce yielding a Twelfth 
Part ofthe^fc of the others. 280 of theft, he (hews, would 
not do more than one Silk-Worm j and 663552 of them 
would fcarce yield a Pound. 

Commerce of Silks. 

Trench Silks. 'Tis only in the moft Southern Provinces 
of France, that Silk is cultivated, Mulberry Trees planted, 
and Worms bred. The principal, are thole of Languedoc, 
■Dauphine, 'Provence, Avignon, Savoy and Lyons. This latt 
Place, indeed, furnifhes very few Silks of its own Growth ; 
but is the great Staple whence the Merchants of 'Paris and 
the other Cities are to fetch them : at leaft, they are obliged 
to have them pafs through Lyons, if they bring them from 
elfewhere, either by Land or Sea. There are computed to 
enter Lyons, Communibus Annis, 6000 Bales ; the Bale valued 
at 160 Pound Weight: Of which 6000 Bales, there are 1400 
from the Levant, 1600 from Sicily, 1500 from Italy, 300 
from Spain, and 1200 from Languedoc, Provence unA Dau- 
phine. At the Time when the Manufactures of Lyons were 
in their Profperity, there were reckoned 18000 Looms em- 
ploy'd in the Silk Manufacture ; but they are fo fallen, that 
even in 1698, there were not reckon'd 4000 The Decay is 
not Ids notable at -Tours. They had formerly 700 Mills for 
winding and preparing the Silks; 8000 Looms to weave 
them, and 40000 Perlbns employ'd in the Preparation and 
Manufacturing thereof; which are now reduced to 70 Mills, 
j 200 Looms, and 4000 Perlbns. 

Sicilian Silks. The Commerce of the Silks of Sicily, 
is very confiderable ; and the Florentines, Genoefe and Luc- 
ff/e/arethe People who chiefly make it. Great Quantities are 
Yearly brought thence, especially from Mejfina; part where- 
of they ufe in their own Manufactures, and fell the reft to 
their Neighbours, the French, &c. with Profit. The Italians 
have this Advantage, efpecially the Genoefe, over other People, 
That having large Eftablilhments in the Ifland, they are re- 
puted as Natives, and pay no Duty for the Export. Part 
of the Sicilian Silks are Raw ; the reft Spun and Mill'd ; 
of which laft Kind, thofe of St. Lucia and Mcffma, are the 
moft valued. The raw, unwrought Silks are always fold for 
ready Money; the orhers, fometimes, in Exchange for other 
Goods. 

Italian Silks. The Silks brought from Italy are partly 
Wrought, and partly Raw, and Unwroughr. Milan, Parma, 
Lucca and Modena, furnifh none but the latter Kind ; 
Genoa moft of the former ; 'Boulogne affords both Kinds. 

Spanifn Silks, are all Raw, and are Spun, Mill'd, efc. in 
England, according to the leveral Works they are to be 
ufed in. 

Silks of the Levant, are all Raw. One Advantage we 
have in the Commerce of the Levant, in Silks, wanting in 
thofe of Sicily, is, That the latter are confined to a particular 
Seafbn of the Year ; whereas the former are bought at all 
Times. They are brought from Aleppo, Tripoli, Seydtt, 
from the Ifle of Cyprus, Candia, &c. but the principal Place 
of Commerce, efpecially for the Silks of Perfia, is Smyrna. 
The Silks are brought hither in Caravans, from the Month 
of January to September. The Caravans in January, are 
Wen with the fineft Silks ; thofe of February and March 
bring indifferent ones ; the reft, the coarfeft. They all come 
from the feveral Provinces of 'perfia, chiefly rhofe of §Hlilatl 
and Schiruvan, and the City of Schamachia, fituate near the 
Edge of the Cafpian Sea ; from which three Places, a Dutch 
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Author attires us, there don't come lefs than 30000 Bales of 
Silk in a Year. Ardeuil or Ardebil, another City of Perfia, 
notiar diflant from thefe Silk Countries, is the Place where 
the Silks are laid up, and whence the Caravans fet out for 
Smyrna, Aleppo, and Confiaminople ; and 'tis this City. 
vmh Schamachia, that have always been etteem'd the Centre 
of the Silk Trade ; which has been feveral Times attempted 
to be removed from Smyrna and the Mediterranean, in favour 
of Archangel and the White Sea, by carrying them acrofs 
Mllfcovy, by the Volga and Dviina, two Rivers that traverle 
the principal Provinces of that vaft Empire. This new Courle 
of the Perfian Silks into Europe, was firtt propos'd by Paolo 
Cemurio, a Genoefe, to Czar Sajil, under the Pontificate of 
LeoX. The French had the fame Defign in 1626. The 
Duke of Holfiein, in 1633, ftnt Embaffadors to the Court of 
'Perfia purely with the fame View; And in 1668, the Czar 
Alexis Michael attempted the thing himfelf ; but was dif- 
appointed by the Rebellion of the Coffacks, and the furprize 
of Afracan. In 1688, the Commerce of Perfian Silks had 
like to have been removed from Smyrna by an Earthquake, 
which almoft ovetturn'd the whole City : And, doubtlefs, 
the Removal had been effected, but for the vigorous Means 
ufed by the Turks to prevent it. Smyrna, however, ft ill re- 
mains in her ancient Poffeffion ; and the feveral Nations of 
Europe continue every Year to fend their Fleets, to fetch 
away the Silks ; and Matters are like to remain (o, unlefs the 
Conquefts made by the late Czar, along the Cafpian Sea t 
enable his Succeflors, as 'tis certain he himfelf had fuch a 
Thing in View, to put this great Defign in Execution. 

Chmefe, Japanefe mi Indian Silks. Several Provinces 
of China are fo fertile in Mulberry-trees, and their Climate 
fo agreeable to the Nature of Silk-Worms, that the Quantity 
of Silk here produced is incredible : The tingle Province of 
Tcbikiam might iupply all China, and even a great Part of 
Europe, with this Commodity. The Silks of 'this Province 
are the moft etteem'd, though thofe of Nanquin and Canton 
be excellent. The Silk Trade is the Principal ill China, and 
that which employs the moft Hands. But the European 
Merchants, who meddle in it, efpecially in Work'd Silks, 
are to be cateful of the Spinning, (gc. the Watte being 
ufiially very great, as the French Ettplndia Company 
lately found to their Coft. — Japan would not afford fewer 
Silks than China ; but that the Japanefe, a barbarous and 
diftruftful People, have interdicted all Commerce with 
Strangers, efpecially Europeans ; excepting with the Dutch ; 
who are laid to be admitted on certain Terms, related by 
Tavemier, but which we mutt own we can't credir, fb 
much Horror they raife. Accordingly, the Dutch have 
endeavour'd to vindicate themfelves by the Pens of feveral 
famous Wrirers. — The Silks of the States of the Great 
Mogul, are brought almoft wholly from Kafem-bazar, a 
Medirerranean Place, whence they are convey 'd by a Canal 
of Fifteen Leagues into the Ganges, by which, they are for- 
warded Fifteen Leagues further, to the Mouth of the famous 
River of Indoflan. The Silk of Kafem-bazar is Yellowilh ; 
as are alfo thofe of Perfia and Sicily ; there being none, that 
we know of, naturally White, but that of Paletline. The 
Indians, however, whiten it with a Lye made of the Allies 
of a Tree, call'd Adam's Fig-tree ; but as the Tree is pretty 
fcarce, the Europeans are forced to take the greateft Part of 
their Silks in the native Yellow. Kafem-bazar alone, is 
computed to furnifh every Year Twenty-two thoufand Bales 
of Silk, each Bale weighing 100 Pounds. The Dutch buy 
it almoft ail up ; not to bring into Europe, no more than 
they do that of Japan ; but to exchange it for other rich. 
Merchandizes ; particularly Bars of Silver, gfc. 

S1LLON, in Fortification, is an Elevation of Earth made 
in the Middle of the Moat, to fortify it, when too broad: 
It is otherwife called Envelope, which is rhe more common 
Name. See Envelope. 

SILVER, a white Metal, holding'the fecond Place among 
Metals ; being of all others, after Gold, the fineftj puteft, 
moft ductile, and moft precious. See Metal. 

There are Silver Mines in all the Four Quarters of the 
World. Europe has its Share ; nor is our own Ifland quite 
deftitute thereof, tho' it has none of much Value. 

The Mines of Peru, and fome other Parts of America"} 
are much the richeft, and moft abundant. They appear 
almoft inexhauftible : Particularly thofe of Potofi, which 
continue to be dug with equal Advantage as when firtt dif- 
covered; with this only Difference, That the Veins which 
were then almoft in the Surface of that famous Mountain^ 
are now funk ro prodigious Depths, the Workmen going in- 
to them by a painful Defcent of Four or Five Hundred 
Steps. Many Millions of Indians hive perimed in them j 
and prodigious Numbers continue to be deftroyed yearly. 

The Ores, or Mineral Stones they dig, ate not all of the 
fame Quality, Confidence, or Colour ; fbme are white, of 
affi-coloured, fpottcd with red, or blue ; and called 'Plata 
blanca. Others are black, and called Plomc-ronco. Thefe 
laft are the richeft and rhe eafieft wrought • No Mercury 
[ U ] being 
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being here needed ; nor any Thing, but to put them in the 
Fire"; Where the Lead evaporating, leaves the Silver pure. 
The Indians, who, till the Arrival of the Spaniards, knew 
nothing of the Uie of Mercury, melted none but of this 
Kind of Mineral. The Roffcler, is another black Mineral 
diflinguifhed by whetting and rubbing it againft Iron, which 
turns it red. 'Tis very rich, and the Metal it yields, of the 
beft Sort. The Loroche burns like Talc, and looks as if 
filvercd ; tho' it does not yield much. The 'Pace is a yel- 
low red, very foft, and found almoft broke in Pieces; 'tis not 
rich. The CobriJJo is green, and half friable. Tho' the 
Silver be vifible, yet 'tis exceedingly difficultly drawn from 
it, by Realbn of the Copper wherewith 'tis intermixed. 
Laftly, the Arannear, which is only found in Potofi, and 
that only in the Mine of Cotamito, eonfifts of Thteads of 
pure Silver, interwove like a Silver Galoon, that has been 
burnt to get out the Silk. 

The Silver-Veins, of what Quality foever, are ufually 
richer in the Middle than towards the Extremes. But the 
richeft Places are thole where the Veins interfect. 'Tis 
reckoned a gteat Addition to the Richnefs of a Mine to be 
near a River, for the Advantage of Mills to grind Oar. At 
Lipes and Potofi, for Jnflance, the Caxon of Oar null yield 
Ten Marks to defray Expenccs ; whereas, at Lanava, there 
need not above Five. 

The mod ufual Way of feparating the Silver from the 
Oar, is by what they call <pigues. See Pignes. Some- 
times, however, they ufe nothing but Fire frequently repeat- 
ed ; or Aqua Fortis. 

What renders the Working of rhe Mines exceedingly dan- 
gerous, is the Exhalations arifing from them ; which are 
even felt on the Out fide ; and make an Impreflion on Ani- 
mals grazing in the Neighbourhood ; but in the In-fide, 
ilupify the Miners, none of whom can bear lb poifonous an 
Air above a Day together. Sometimes 'tis lo fatal, that 
it kills, on the Spot ;' and obliges them to (lop up the Veins 
again, whence it exhales. 1'he Mines of 'Potofi, are much 
the lead fubiccl to them ; and yet, without the Herb 'Para- 
guay, the Infufion whereof is taken by the Miners, as we do 
rhat of Tea, thole Mines mull be foon abandoned. Tho' the 
Mines of Potofi and Lipes, flill keep up their Reputation, 
yet are there leveral diicovered within thefe few Years, that 
exceed them much in Richnefs .- Such are the Mines of 
Oruro, Eighty Leagues from Arica, and thofe of Ollachea, 
near Cl'fco, opened in 17 12. 'Tis rematkakle, that mod of 
the Mines in America are found in cold and barren Places. 

The Method of Separating Silver from the Ore, in Europe, 
is the lame as that of Gold: That is, by Means of Quick- 
silver ; with this Difference, that for Silver, ro every Fifty 
Hundred Weight of Ore, is added One Hundred Weight 
of Rock-Salt, "or lome other natural Salt. That curious 
Operation may be feen at length under the Article Gold. 

To feparate the Silver from the Mercury, wherewith 'tis 
amalgamated; they have a Furnace open a-top ; and the 
Aperture covered with a kind of Capital made of Earth, of 
a Cylindrical Form ; that may be clapp'd oe, or taken off 
at Pleafure. The Mais of Silver, and guick-filver, being 
laid in the Furnace, the Capital applied, and the Fire light- 
ed underneath ; by this Means, the gtiick-filver rais'd by 
the Action of the Fire, in Form of Vapour, is caught in 
the Capital, and taken thence, to be ufed in the Second Ope- 
ration. 

The Standard of fine Silver is 12 Penny-weights, each 
confiding of 24 Grains. When 'tis below this, it mull be 
raifed to it by Refining; which is uiiially performed by 
means of Lead. In order to this, a Coppel is fill'd with 
a Mixture of Brick allies, and Afhes of a Bullock's and 
other Bones. 'Tis fct on the Fire, and heated red hot ; in 
which State the Sliver and Lead are put in together, in the 
Proportion of a Pound of Lead to Eight Ounces of Silver, 
and even lomewhat more Lead, if the Silver be very coarfe. 
As thefe Two Metals melt together, the Copper, be- 
fore mixed with the Silver, diffipates in Smoak, or goes 
away with the Scum ; and lb does the Lead it lelf; leaving 
the Silver alone in the Coppel, in its proper Degree of 
FUaenefs. In this Method of Refining, wherein 6 or 7000 
Pounds may be refined at once ; the Metal is drawn out of 
the Coppel Two ways ; the one by plunging in it, while flill 
liquid, a thick Bar of Iron, round which, the Silver flicks 
in Form of a Shell, or Crud ; repeating this again and 
again : The other, is by letting the Coppel ftand till 'tis 
cold ; in the Bottom whereof, the Silver fixes in Form of a 
Cake. 

Befides the Refining of Silver with Lead, there is ano- 
ther Manner of doing it with Salt-Petre ; the Manner 
whereof, fee defcribed under the Article Refining. 

But both the one and the other are tedious and trouble- 
fome ; when performed on large Quantities. This occafion- 
ed M. Homberg to endeavour to fhotten the Operation ; 
which he effected with good Succefs. His Method is; To 
calcine the Silver with Half its Weight of common Sul- 
phur 5 and aftet melting the whole together, to call a Quan- 



tity of Steel Filings upon it, at feveral Times : Upon this- 
the Sulphur quits the Silver, and joins it lelf to the Iron 
and both are converted into Scoria, which fwim on the&/- 
<ver$ and the Metal it lelf is found pure at the Bottom of the 
Crucible. 

The Effay of Silver is alfo made by the Coppel, in the 
fame Manner as the refining by Lead. It the Silver, after 
this Effay, preferve its Weight, 'tis Standard ; if it lofe, the 
Grains, or even Penny-weights of its Diminution, are account- 
ed. See Essay : See alio Standard. 

SiLVER-H-'«'e, is Silver drawn thro' the Holes of a Wire- 
drawing-iron, and by this Means reduced to the Finenefsof 
a Thtead or Hair. The Manner of drawing it, lee under 
the Article Gold-wire. 

SiLVER-Zea/, is that the Gold-beaters have reduced in. 
to fine, thin Leaves, to be tiled by Gilders, s£c. See Gold- 
Leaf. 

o7?e//-SitvER, is made of the Shreads of Silver Leaves, or 
of the Leaves themfelves : Ufed inPainting and Silvering cer- 
tain Works. Shell-Silver is prepared after the fame Manner 
as Shell-Gold. See Gold. 

Silver, inChymillry, is called Luna, Moon ; and leve- 
ral Preparations are made from it : Particularly, a Lintlure of 
Silver, by diffblving thin Silver Plates, or Silver Shot in 
Spirit of Nitre ; and pouring the DifTolutian in another 
Veffel full of Salt-water. By this Means, the Silver is im- 
mediately precipitated in a very white Powder, which rhey 
wadl feveral Times in Spring- Warer. This Powder they 
put in aMatrals ; and pour reef ified Spirit of Wine, and Vola- 
tile Salt of Urine upon ir. The whole is left to diged in a 
moderate Heat for Fifteen Days ; dufing which, the Spirit 
of Wine affumes a beautiful Sky-blue Colour, and becomes 
an Ingredient in feveral Medicines. This is alfo called 
'Potable Silver, or Argentina To-labile. Silver is likewilb 
converted into Crydals, by means of the lame Spirit of Ni- 
tre ; and 'tis this is called Vitriol of Silver. The Lapis Iufer- 
nalis is nothing but Silver diffolved in Aqua Fortis, and 
left to crydallize. 

^f«'f/t-SiLvER. See Mercury. 

Silvering, the Covering of any Work with Silver- 
Leaf. 'Tis ufual to Silver Metals, Wood, Paper, gfc. 
Which is performed either by Fire, by Oil, or by Glue. 
Metal-Gildctsy?/-jer by the Fire: Painter-Gilders, all the 
other Ways. See Gilding. 

SILVESTR1S, a red Grain ufed to Dye in Scarlet. 
The Tree that produces it, is peculiar to the Province of 
Guatimala in ive-iu Spain. 'Tis not unlike the Tree that 
produces the Cochineel, only in this, that the Fruit con- 
taining the Grain Silveftris, is fomewhat longer than that of 
the Cochineel-Tree : When the Fruit of the former is ripe, 
it opens of it felf, and calls out its Seed upon a gentle 
lhaking ; and the Fildians gather it in Eatthen Plates fet 
under the Tree for the Purpofe. Eight or Ten of thefe 
Fruits do not yield above an Ounce of Seed ; whereas Four 
of the Cochineel Fruits, yield an Ounce of Inlecfs. The 
two Drugs are much like one another, as to the Eye, but 
prove very different ; the Tincture of Cochineel being 
infinitely more beautiful than that of Silveftris : See 
Cochineel. 

SIMA, in Architecture, a Term ufed by Wdjkis, and 
fome other Writers, for what we otherwife call Cymatium 
or Simatmm. See Cymatium. 

SIMAT1UM or SIMAISE, in Architeflure : See Cy- 
matium. Simatmm and Cymatium, are generally con- 
founded together ; yet, in effect, they ought to be diflin- 
guifhed : the latter being the Genus, and the former the 
Species. Simatium of Sima, cainous, according to Felibien, 
is the laft and uppermoff Member of grand Comiches, cal- 
led particularly the great 'Doucine or Gula retla ; and by the 
Greeks, Fpithides. In the Antique Buildings, the Simatium, 
a top of the Doric Corniche, is generally in Form of a 
Cavetto, or Semi-Scotia; as we fee particularly in the The- 
atte of MarcelhlS: This, fome modern Architects have imi- 
tated ; but in the Ionic Order, the Simatium is always J 
IDoucine. The Simatium, or Doncine, then, is diftingui/hed 
from the other Kinds of Cymatia, by its being camous. 

S1MEL1UM, a Term purely Latin, lignifying a lit* 
Table, with Ranges of little Cavities therein, for rhe dtt- 
poling of Medals in Chronological Order. The Word, is 
but ill wrote: It mould rather be Cymelium, as be'"g 
formed of the Greek Ks/!«Ai», Curiofities, or a Cabinet ot 
precious Things. We more ufually lay, A Cabinet of Me- 
dals, than a Simelium. 

SIMILAR, in Arithmetic and Geometry. Thofe Things 
are laid to be Similar, or alike, which cannot be diftm- 
guifli'd but by their Com-prefence ; that is, either by j™? ^ 
diately applying the one to the other, or lome other Third 
to them both. There is nothing, therefore, found in one 
of the Similar Things, but is equally found in the other ; 
that is, if you note all the Things 'in A, which may oe 
difcerned and conceiv'd, without affirming anv other; an > 
in like Manner, note all the Things in B. which may 
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be thus conceived : and A be Similar to B; all Things in 
A will be the fame with thole in B. 

Since a Quantity cannot be underftood, otherwife, than 
by affuming feme other Quantity to refer it to- Simi- 
lar Things, notwithstanding their Similitude, may differ in 
Quantity : And fince, in Similar Things, there is nothing 
wherein they differ, befide the Quantity 5 Quantity ftfelf is 
the Internal Difference o£ Similar Things. See Similitude. 
Similar Warts, as A a, have the fame Ratio to their 
Wholes B b ; and if the Wholes have the fame Ratio to 
the Parts, the Parts are Similar. Similar 'Parts A a, are 
to each other as their Wholes B b. See Part. 

Similar Retlangles^ are thofe which have their Sides 
about the equal Angles, proportional. See Rectangle. 

Hence i°. All Squares muft be Similar ReBangles. See 
Square. — 2°. All Similar ReBangles are, to each other, 
as the Square of their homologous Sides. 

Similar Triangles,- are iiich as have all their three An- 
gles reflectively equal to each other. See Triangle. 

Hence i°. All Similar Triangles have their Sides about 
the equal Angles, proportional. — 2 Q . All Similar "tri- 
angles are, to each other, as the Squares of their homolo- 
gous Sides. 

Similar Polygons are thofe, whofe Angles are equal, and 
their Sides proportional. 

And the like of other funilar rectilinear Figures. See 
Polygon, and Rectilineal Figure. 

Hence, all Similar 'Polygons are, to each other, as the 
Squares of the homologous Sides. 

Similar Arches, are fuch as arc Similar, or equal Parts 
of their refpective Circumferences. 

Similar Segments of Circles, are fuch as contain equal 
Angles. See Segment. 

Similar Conic-Seclians, are thofe whofeDiameters make 
Angles equal to thofe of their Ordinates 5 i. e. thofe which 
are equilateral and equiangular. 

Similar Plain Numbers, are thofe which may he 
ranged into Similar Reel-angles 5 i. e. into Rectangles, 
whofe Sides are proportional .- As 6 multiplied by 2, and 
12 by 4; the Product of one whereof is 12, and the other 
48, arc Similar Numbers. 

Similar Solid Numbers, are thofe whofe little Cubes 
may be fo ranged as to make Similar and Rectangular 
Parallelipipeds. 

In all Similar Figures, the homologous Angles are 
equal 5 and the homologous Sides proportional. All regu- 
lar Figures, and Similar irregular ones, are in a duplicate 
Ratio of their homologous Sides. Circles, and Similar Fi- 
gures, inscribed in them, are, to each other, as the Squares 
of the Diameter. See Figure. 

Similar Angles, are alfo equal Angles. In folid 
Angles, when the Planes, under which they are contained, 
are equal both in Number and Magnitude, and are dif- 
poled m the fame Order 5 they are Similar-, and confe- 
quently equal. See Angle. 

In Similar Triangles, and Parallelograms, the Alti- 
tudes are proportional to the homologous Sides ; and 
the Bales are cut proportionably by thole Sides. See 
Triangle, l$c. 

Similar. T)ifeafe, a Difeafe of fome fimple, folid 
Part of the Body ; as of a Fibre, with regard to its Ten- 
fion or Flaccidity; of a Membrane ; a nervous Canal, ££?c 
See Disease. 

Similar Warts, in Anatomy, thofe Parts of the Body 
which, at firft Sight, appear to confift of like Parts, or 
Parts of the lame Nature : Of thele we ufually reckon 
Ten, viz. The Bones, Cartilages, Ligaments, Membranes, 
Fibres, Nerves, Arteries, Veins, Flelh, and Skin : Each 
of which lee under its proper Article. Dr. Grew, in his 
Anatomy of Plants, obferves, that thele have, likewiie, their 
Similar, and Organical Parts. See Parts. 

SIMILE, or SIMILITUDE, in Rhetoric,^, a Com- 
panion of two Things, which, though different in other 
Relpects, yet agree in lome one : As, He fhall be like a 
Tree planted by the Water-fide, &c. The Difference be- 
tween a Simile, and a Companfon, confifts in this ; That the 
Simile properly belongs to what we call the Quality of the 
Thing, and the Comparifcu to the Quantity. See' Com- 
parison. 

SIMILITUDE, in Arithmetic, Geometry, &c. the Rela- 
tion of two Things fvmilar to each other ; or which are only 
. diflinguillrablebyCom-prefence. SeeSiMiLE. The Notion of 
Similitude, which now makes fome Figure in Geometry, &G. 
is owing to M. Leibnitz : 'Twill be rendered eafy by the 
following Inftance. Suppofe two Watches perfectly alike ; 
the one belonging to Caius, the other to Gracchus. If, now, 
Cains pull out his Watch in Prefence of Gracchus ; the 
latter wiil be furprized, and fancy it his own ; but he will 
perceive it different from hts own, upon pulling out his 
own: that is, Gracchus di&ingmihcs Cairn's Watch from his 
own, by their Com-prefence ; or, by applying the one im- 
mediately to the ether. 



Euclid, and after him mofl other Authors, demon Arated 
all Ihings from the fole Principle of Congruity : j^A, 
in lieu hereof, fubftitutes that of Similitude ; which, he tells 
us, was communicated to him by M. Leibnitz, and which 
he finds of very notable Ule in Geometry, as ferving to 
demonftrate many Things directly, which are only de- 
monftrable from the Principle of Congruity by an Am- 
bages. 

SIMONIACAL is applied to a Perfon guilty of Simonv; 
or of purchafing a Benefice, or other (acred Matter, with 
Money. See Simony. A Simoniacal Perfon convict, is 1 
infamous, and incapable of holding any Benefice. 

SIMONIANS, a Sect of ancient Hereticks, the firft 
that ever difturb'd Chriflianity ; if they might be laid to 
do lo, who were little more than mere Phiiofbphers, and 
made Profeflion of Magic. Simon Magus, f often menti- 
oned in the Alls, was their Leader, and died under the 
Emperor Nero; St. Peter ftill furviving : So that Clemens 
Alexandrimts is miftaken, when he makes Simon oofterior 
to Marcion. St. Epiphanius fays exprefly, That 'the firft 
Hereiy was let on foot by Simon the Magician, born in a 
little City of Samaria, who pretended to be the great 
Virtue and Power of God, fent from Heaven to Earth. 
Among the Samaritans he made bimlelf pals fur God the 
Father, and among the Jews, for the Son. He patch'd up 
a Kind of medly Syftem, out of the Philofophy of Plate-, 
the religious Fables of the Heathens, and Cfiriftianity -. 
Particularly, from the Platonip he borrow'd abundance 
of Things relating to the Wurfhip of Angels, which he 
perverted to Ufes of Magic ; pretending, there was no 
Salvation, but by the Invocation of Angels, who were, as it 
were, the Mediators between God and Man: To which 
iiiperftitious Worfhip of Angels it is that St. Paul fecms 
to refer in his Epillle to the Colojjiam. The Gnoftcks, where- 
of the fame Simon was the "Father, adopted the fame 
Practice ot worfhipping Angels, and even improved on it. 
See Gnosticks. 

SIMONY, the Crime of trading with facred Things, 
particularly of purchafing a Benefice with Money. By' 
the Bnglifh Canons, Anno 1219, Simony is not only com- 
mitted by an Agreement for Money in Hand, or to be paid 
yearly; but for any other Profit or Emolument; any Re- 
ward, Gift, or Benefit, directly or indirectly ; or by Rea- 
ibn of any Promife, Grant, Bond, &c. and this, either in 
Acceptance of a Living, or in an Exchange or Refignation. 
The Penalty, by our Laws, is, That the corrupt Patron 
fhall forfeit the next Prelentation to the King, and twd 
Years Value of the Living; and the corrupt Incumbent, be 
for ever difabled to hold the Living. 

Simony is committed by the Buying or Selling the Sa- 
crament, Baptijm, Ordination, Ablbluuon, as well as of the 
Nomination and Collation to Benefices, a Place in a Mo- 
nastery, or the like. Some have pretended it to be fufrkient, 
that the Ordination were gratuitous; and that for the reft, 
the Revenues might be bought and fold as a Temporal 
Thing: But the Cununs of leveral Councils have con- 
demned this fubtle Diftinction ; fince the Revenues are at- 
tach'd to an Ecclefiaftical Office purely Spiritual. The 
Cafuiits diftinguifh three Kinds of Simony. Mental Si- 
mony, is that which flicks in the mere Will, and Inclina- 
tion, without ever breaking forth into Act : As when a Pre- 
fent is made to a Collator, without taking any Notice that 
we expect a Benefice from him. This Kind of Simony 
is only punifhable in foro Confcienti^e, Conventional Simony 
is where there is an exprels Act, and a formal Bargain^ 
though it never come to an Execution. Real Simony, is 
where the Convention is executed on both Sides, which lalt 
is the moft criminal of them ail. The Penalty of Simony 
is Depofition in a Clerk, and Excommunication in a Lay- 
man. 'Tis a Maxim among the Romifh Canoniits, That 
there is no Simony in the Courr of Rome ; in Regard, tho 
Pope acts there as an abfolute Sovereign. They alio lay, 
That Resignations, in favorem, are not to be admitted but 
by the Pope, as favouring a little of Simony. On thefe Occa- 
fiorts, however, they fwear, That there has been no Deceit, 
Collufion, or Simony, or other- illegal Covenant. Peter Da- 
»^2?«diftinguiihes three Kinds of Simony ; that of Mo- 
ney, that of the Tongue, and that o* Services. Simony of 
Money, or per mumis 4 manli, is where Money is really 
paid down for a Benefice : He adds, That 'tis likewiie 
committed, by expending Money to live at Court to obtain 
a Benefice. Simony of the Tongue, or per muniis a lingua* 
confifts in flattering the Collator, or making one's felf 
agreeable by Complaifance and Commendation. Simony of 
Services, or per mumis ah obfequio. confifts in the doing 
them good Offices to obtain a Benefice. The Word is bor- 
row'd from Simon Magus, who is mention'd in the Acts of 
the Apoftles, as offering to buy the Power of working Mi- 
racles with Money. 

It was agreed, by all thejuftices, T'rin.Ocl. Jac.Primi, 
That if the Patron prcfentcd any Perfon to a Benefice with 

Cure, 
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Cure, for Money, that fuch Prefentation, &c. is void, though 
the Prefentee were not privy to it j and the Statute gives 
Prefentation to the King j but this is now repealed. 

SIMPLARY, Siraplaris, in Antiquity, a Roman Sol- 
dier, who had only fingle Pay ; thus call'd, in Oppofition 
to the lluplaries, or fuch as had double Pay. 

SIMPLE, fomething not mixed or compounded 5 in which 
Senfe it (lands in Oppofition to Compound. The Elements 
are Simple Bodies ; from the Composition whereof all 
mix'd Bodies refult. In Geometry we fay, the moft Sim- 
ple Demonstrations are the beft : The Simplest Machines 
are the moft efteemed. In Pharmacy there are Simple Re- 
medies and Compounds. In Grammar we have Simple 
Verbs, or Primitives ; and Compounds, which have fome 
Particle added to them. In Jurisprudence we have a Simple 
Donation, in oppofition to a mutual or reciprocal one. A 
Simple Sale, in Oppofition to that made with a Referva- 
tion of the Faculty of Redemption. Simple Homage, in 
Oppofition to Liege Homage. 

Simple, in Mufic, is chiefly ufed in Oppofition to 
^Double-, fometimes to a Compound of feveral Parts, or Fi- 
gures of different Values, l£c. Simple Cadence, is that 
where the Notes are all equal through all the Parts. Simple 
.Concords are thofe, wherein we hear at leaft two Notes in 
Confonance ; as a Third, and a Fifth; and, of confequence, 
at leaft three Parts: Which is either done immediately, 
and called the Harmmical 'Triad ; or in a more remote Man- 
ner ; that is, when the Sounds, that are not in the Bale, are 
one or two O&aves higher. This Diftance has no ill Effect 
in the Third ; but in the Fifth it has ; and, generally fpeak- 
ing, the nearer, or more immediate the Concords are, 
the better. We alio lay, C Simple^ in Oppofition to c 

Accented Simple Counter-pointy is a Harmonical 

Composition, wherein Note is let againftNote; in Oppo- 
fition to a figurative Counter-point. Simple Fugue, or Sim- 
ple Imitation, is, when one Part imitates the Singing of 
another for fome Meafures. Simple biterval ; See Inter- 
val. Simple 'Triple: See Triple. 

Simple Equation, in Algebra, is an Equation where the 
unknown Quantity is only of one Dimenfion. E.gT. if x = 
(rf-f-#): 2. See Equation. 

Simple, in Botany, is a general Name given to allHerbs, 
and Plants ; as having each its particular Virtue, whereby 
it becomes a Simple Remedy. The Simples brought from 
the Levant-, and the Eaft-Indies, were not known among us 
till about the Year 1200. 

SIMPLEFYING, in Ecclefiaftical Matters, is the taking 
away of a Cure of Souls from a Benefice, and difpenfing 
the Beneficiary from Refidence. Several Benefices, which 
have been $impkfied y now require Refidence; and, an In- 
finity of others, which required Refidence, have been Sim- 
plefied. Some ufe the Word in a more extenfive Significa- 
tion, viz. for the fhortning a Relation, &c, or retrenching 
every Thing not precifely neceffary : When the Matter 
of Facl: fhall be Simplejied, andftripp'd of its vain Circum- 
ftances, the Court will fee, &c. 

SIMPLE QUANTITIES, are fuch as have but one 
Sign, as 2 a, and — 2 b 5 whereas a-{~b, and ~\~d — c -f-Z>, 
are compound Quantities. Thefe are only ufed in Alge- 
braical Calculations. 

SIMPLUDIARIA, in Antiquity, a kind of funeral Ho- 
nours paid to the Deceas'd. Some will have the Simplu- 
diariato be Funerals, at which Games were exhibited : Such 
is the Sentiment of 'Pazilus 'Diaconus. Fejlus fays, They 
were thofe, in the Games whereof nothing were feen but 
Dancers and Leapers, called, according to Scaliger, Corvi- 
tores ; but who, according to M. (Dacier, were only a kind 
of Dancers, who run along the Malts and Yards of Veffels 
or Boats, call'd Corbes. In other refpecls, thole Two Au- 
thors agree as to the kind of Funeral, viz. That it was op- 
pofite to thofe call'd IndiBiva ; wherein, befides the Dancers 
and Leapers, obferv'd in the Simpludlaria, there were Z)e- 
fultores, or People wh* vaulted on Horfes ; or, perhaps, 
Horfe-races, wherein the Cavaliers leap'd from Horfeto 
Horfe at fpced. The Word is form'd from the Latin, 
Simplex and Litdus, Simpludaria or Simpliludaria, Simple 
Games. 

SIN, a Breach, or Tranfgreffion of fome divine Law or 
Command. 'Plato defines Sin to be fomething devoid, 
both of Number and Meafiire ; by way of Contradiction 
to Virtue, which he makes to confift in mufical Numbers, 
j£c. Hence Suarez oblerves, That an Action becomes Sinful, 
by its wanting a due Commenfuration ; for as every thing 
meafured refers to fome Rule, from which if it deviate, it 
becomes incommenfurate - and as the Rule of Man's Will is 
the Law of God : So, &c. Suarez adds, That all evil 
ASions are prohibited by fome divine Law 5 and that this 
is required to the Perfection of the divine Providence. Sim- 
plicius, and, after him, the Schoolmen afTert, That Evil is 
not any pofitive Thing, contrary to Good; but a mere 
Defect and Accident, See Evil. 



Sins are diftinguifh'd into Original and Aclud. The 
Rcmip Cafuifts again diftinguifh Actual Sins into Mortal 
which are fuch as make us lole the Grace of God $ and 
Venial, which alone are pardon'd, as being only Sins of In- 
firmity, not of Malice. The Divines are not yet agreed 
what the Shi againlt the Holy Ghoft is. See Oh,igi« al 
Sin. 

SINAPISM, in Pharmacy, \£c. an external Medicine, 
in form of a Catapla(m$ compoled chiefly of Muftard-leed 
pulveriz'd, and mix'd up with the Pulp or Flefh of Fig,?. 
or with Briony, Garlic, Onion, Nafturtium, Euphorbium 
Ranunculi or the like. The Smapifiii excites a Rednels, 
Heat, itching Tumour, and fometimes a Blifter on the 
Place 'tis applied to. 'Twas anciently in great Recjueft ; 
and ftill continues in Ufe for inveterate Dileafes of the 
Head j long, continued Defluxions, $$c. The Word is 
form'd from the Latin, Sinapis, Muftard-Seed. 

SINCIPUT, is the Fore-part of the Head, reaching from 
the Fore-head to the Coronal Suture. See Cranium. 
■ SINDON, in Chirurgery, a little round Piece of Linnen 
or Lint, ufed in dreffing a Wound after trepanning. The 
firft thing done after the Operation of Trepanning, is to 
pour a few Drops of white Balm on the Dura Mater ; then 
a Spoonful of Mel-Rofatum, being warm'd with a little 
B»Im, Two Sindons are dipt in it, the one of linnen Cloth, the 
other of Lint : The firft of them is immediately applied 
upon the Dura-Mater; and, being greater than the Hole in 
the Skull, its Circumference is thruft all round between the 
Cranium and the Membrane : Then the fecond Sindon is 
applied, and the Hole quite flopp'd with Lint. The next 
Morning, when the Apparel is taken off, the Brain is never 
left bare; but aflbon as the former Sindons are removed, 
new ones are clapp'd in their Room. 

SINE, or right Sine, in Trigonometry, a tight Line 
drawn from one Extremity of an Arch, perpendicularly upon 
the Radius drawn from the other Extremity : or, the Sine is 
half the Chord of twice the Arch ; thus the Line A D (Tab. 
I'rigonom.Vxg. 6-j which is half the Chord A B, of double 
the Arch A E B, is the right Sine ; or, limply, the Sine of 
the Arch A E. 

The Whole Sine, Sinus totus, is the Sine of the Quadrant 
HE, that is, the whole Sine is the fame with the Radius 
HC. 

The Verfed Siwl, isaPartEDof the Whole Sine or Ra- 
dius, intercepted between the right Sine A D, and the Arch 
AE. 

i° The right Sine AD, being perpendicular to the Ra- 
dius E C 5 all Shes drawn to the fame Radius, are parallel 
to each other. 2 Since rhe Arch A E is the Meafure of the 
Angle ACE, and A I the Mealure of the contiguous Angle 
ACIj and the Quadrant HE the Mealure of the right 
Angle ; A D is alio the right Sine, and E D the verfed Sine 
of the Angles A C E and A C I ; and the Whole Sine is the 
Sine of the right Angle. 3 Two Angles contiguous, as 
ACE and A C I, have the fame Sine. 4° The Sines of 
obtufe Angles are the fame with thole of their Complements 
to Two right Angles. 5 All Sines of Similar Arches have 
the fame Ratio to their Radii. 

The Si*i-E.-Co7?2ple}nent or Co-Sine, is theSine of an Arch 
AE, which is the Complement of another- Arch A E, to a 
Quadrant. Thus the Sine of the Arch A H, is call'd the 
Sine-Complement of the Arch A E. 

In eftimating the Quantity of Sines, &c. we afTume Ra- 
dius for Unity ; and determine the Quantity of the Sines, 
Tangents and Secants in Fractions thereof. From 'Ptolomy't 
Almageft, we learn, That the Ancients divided the Radius 
into 60 Parts, which they call'd Degrees, and thence de- 
termined the Chords in Minutes, Seconds and Thirds ; that 
is, in Sexagesimal Fractions of the Radius, which they like- 
wife ufed in the Refolution of Triangles. The Sines, or Half- 
Chords, for ought appears, were firft ufed by the Saracens. 
Regiomontanus, at firft, with the Ancients, divided the 
Radius into 60 Degrees ; and determined the Sines of the 
feveral Degrees in Decimal Fractions thereof. But he after- 
wards found 'twould be more commodious to afTume Radius 
for 1 ; and thus introduced the preient Method into Trigo- 
nometry. In the common Tables of Sines and Tangents, 
the Radius is conceiv'd, divided into jooooooo Parts"} be- 
yond which we never go in determining the Quantity of the 
SinesznA Tangents. Hence, as the Sine of a Hexagon fub- 
tends the Sixth Part of a Circle, and is equal to the Radius; 
the Sine of 30 is 5000000. 

1° The Sink AD bring given $ to fad the Sine-ComplenKrt- 
From the Square of the Radius AC fubtra£r the Square 

r *L- **:.._ a ta t-i_- n :-j-.. _ :n l. .1 o _„ e f the 



of the Sine A D : The Remainder will be the Square ( 
Sine-Complement AG: Whence, the Square Root being ex- 
tracted, gives the Sine Complement. B.gr. Suppoiing AC, 
10000000, A G will be found 8660 254, the Sine of 6o°- 
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■j«2^eSiNE AD of the Arch kY. being given; to find the 
Sine c/ffe Half Arch, or Half of AE. 

Find the Chord of the Arch A E (See Chord) : for 
Half of this is its Sine. Thus, iuppofing D G and A D, as 
in the preceding Problem ; we ihall find the Sine of the 
Arch Half A E, or the Sim of 15 . = 2588 190. 



than J,« e -Csm, and it will be proper for the newlncum 
bent to read the 30 Articles, and the Liturgy in the Church 

ya ButfRea d I0 d0 w P hat ■ Mhe ! ; ,ncu " lb " 'y d° 

But a Rettery, or a Portion of it, may properly be a j,V«.. 

Since the Angles at E and G are right Angles ; and the 
Angle B is common to each Triangle B C G and DEB $ we 
ihall have BC:CG::BD:DE: wherefore CG being 
found by the Second Problem, and B D being double of 
DGj D E is found by the Rule of Proportion. 



4 The Sines F G md D E {Fig. 8.) of the Arches F A and 
D A,tv/.-oJe Pitfcreuce D F is greater than 45 Minutes \bcivg 
given 5 to fad any intermediate Sine, as 1L. 

To theDifference FD of theArches,whofe<5/H«aregiven 5 
the Difference of the Arch I F, whofe Sine is required, and 
the Difference of the given S'meS D H ; find a fourth Propor- 
tional : This added to the lefs given Sine F G 5 the Aggre- 
gate will be the Sine required. 

5° lo.findthe Sine 0/45 degrees. 
Let H I (Fig. 6. ) be a Quadrant of the Circle ; then will 
H C I be a right Angle : coniequentlv the Triangle, rectangu- 
lar 5 therefore H I* — H C z -f C V = 2 H G% wherefore, fince 
HC the whole Sine, is 100000005 if from iHCTquared, 
200000000000000, be extracted the fcjuare Root 14142136$ 
we fhall have the Chord H I, whofe Half 7671068 is the 
Sine of 45 required. 

6° The Sine of a Minute or 60" F G, (Fig. %.) being given ^ to 
find the Sine of one or more Seconds MN. 

Since the Arches A M and A F are very fmall ; A M F 
may be taken for a right Line, without any fenfible Error 
in the Decimal Fractions of the Radius wherein the Sine is 
cxprefs'd ; that is, the Arches A M and A F may be taken 
proportional to their Chords. Wherefore, fince M N is pa- 
rallel to F G 5 we fhall have A F : F G : : A M : MN : 
Therefore AF, FG and A M being given, M N is eafily 
had. 

To Confiruft a Canon of Sines. 

The Sines of 30 15 45° and 36 (which we have al- 
ready fhewn how to find,) being had; we can thence con- 
flruft a Canon of all the Sines to every Minute, or even 
Second. For from the Sine of 36 we find thole of 18 9° 
4 30' and 2 15', by the Second Problem: The Sines of 
54 72 8 1° 85° 30' and 870 45', &c. by the firft Problem. 
Again, for the Sine of 45°, find the Sine of22° 30' no 
15', i$c. From the Sines of 30 and the Sines of 54°, find 
the Sine of 12 . From the Sine of 12 , find the Sines of 
6° 3° 1 3o' 35' 78°, f§C, From the Sine of 15°, find the 
Sine of 7° 30', 30 4$', l$c. 'till you have 120 Sines fuc- 
ceedihg each other orderly, at an Interval of 45: Minutes. 
Between thefe, find the intermediate Shies by the Fifth 
' Problem : Thus will the Canon be compleat. 

From the Sine of an Arch given j to find the Tangent and 
Secant. See Tangent and Secant. 

To find the Logarithm of a given Sine ; See Logarithm. 
Note, the Logarithm of a Sine, is call'd an Artificial Sine. 

In every Triangle, the Sides are a« the Sines of the op- 
polite Angled. See Triangle, 

The Sine B C (Fig. 9.) and the Verfe.i Sine AB, being 
given in common Meafure, not in Warts of the Radius $ to 
find the Arch E F C in ^Degrees. Find the Semi-diameter 
A D, (See Semi-diameter.) Then in the Triangle 
D B C, betides the Right Angle B, by the Sides A C and 
D C, we find the Angle ADC, which ihews the Number 
of Degrees in the Arch, the Double whereof is the Arch 
FC; the ufe of which Problem is in finding the Segment 
of a Circle. See Segment. 

Line of Sines, a Line on the Se&or, Gtlntefs Scale, £-?c. 
the Defcription and Ufe whereof fee under the Articles 
Sector and Gunter's Scale. 

SINECURES are Ecclefiaftical Benefices without Cure 
of Souls. See Benefice, and Cure. 

No Church, where there is but one Incumbent, can pro- 
perly be a Sine-Cure; And though the Church being down, 
or the Parifh being become deftitute of Pariihioners, 
the Incumbent may be thereby neceffarily acquitted from 
the actual Performance of publick Duty, yet he is Hill under 
an Obligation to do if, whenever a Church fhall be built, 
and there are a competent Number of Inhabitants : And 
in the mean while, if the Church be Preftntative, as mod 
fuch Churches are, the Incumbent is inftituted into the Cure 
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penfation is neceflary to hold this. Sine-Cure with a former 
Living: Nor need he read the Articles or Divine Service, 
as required by , J &IZ. c. ,2. which extends only to a Be! 

££".3h? ?"£ *~k S '" e - C T Donat,ve w « Sta- 
tion and Induction: but one Prefentative mud have both, 
efpec.ally ,t it conhft in Glebe and Tythes, and not in a Por- 
tion of Money : But the Inflation muft not run in Oral 
Anmamm, but >n ReBonani, five fivrtionem ReBori* de 

i i ' T, C \, y the , ab °™:-mention'd Statute 2 1 H. VIII not 
only Prebends and Retteries, with Vicarages endowed, 
but Deaneries and Archdeaconries, are declared to be Bene! 
rices without Cure. 

SINE-DIE, in Law, when Judgment is given againft the 
Plaintiff ; he is then laid to be in mifencordia pro fallo 
clamorefuo: But when for the Defendant, then if is laid, 
hat Hide fine d/e t i. e. he is difmifted the Court —The Phnle 
is alio ufed in Parliament, for the Adjournment of any De- 
bate, without fixing the Day when it fhall come on Lain, 
and is looked upon as a genteeler Diiiniflion of the Thin" 
required. & 

SINEW, in Anatomy, {&, is w h at „e otherwife call a 
Nerve. See Nerve. 

SINGING, the ASion of making divers Inflexions of 
the Voice, agreeable to the Ear, and even sneering to tho 
Notes of a Song or Piece of Melody. See Song 

The firli thing done in learning to/,. s> is to raife a Seal, 
of Notes by Tones and Semi-tones, to an Oc'ive and de 
fcend again by the fame Notes ; and then to rife' and fall 
by greater Intervals as a 3d, 4 ,h, and 5 th ; and to do all 
thirty Notes of different Pitch. Then thefe Notes are re, 
prefented by Lines and Spaces, to which the Syllables 
fa,fd, la, mi, are applied, and the Pupil taught to name 
each Line and Space thereby ; whence this Pradice is ulu- 
ally caUd .Sd-fa-im The Nature, Reafon, Defefls £*; 
whereof, iee under me Article Sol-fa-ing ' 

SINGULAR Number, in Grammar, the firft manner of 
declining Nouns, and conjugating Verbs ; ufed when we 
onlyipeakorafinglePerion or Thing. See Number. 

The Latins, French, Engbjb, &c. have of, Numbers but 
the SnigfarMi Plural i the Greeks and Hebrews have like- 
wife 3,'Dual. See Plural, Dual, £& 
m^ IN o? ULTUS ,' '".M^'^ a convu'lfive Motion of the 

o d I r ^ C °r nmonl >' caU ' d K < c «-»t- See Hiccoup. 

SIMCAL ^ua.,ranr, a Kind of Quadrant furniih-J 

with an Index, and two Sights, to take Altitudes, !$ c 

by; and, befides, its Side, or Face, covered over with 

Sincst drawn from each Side, intetfeSing each other, 

. wh " cb y' h, ; Scatn! :, n "« ^«. by Irrfpeftion, any Problem 
in Plain Sailing, see Sailing. 

i'l SS? r and U ' C ' '" UndCr ,hC A " ide Q_«BR AN T. 

SINlSiLK, fomeming on, or towards the left Hand 
Hence Swifter. is ordinarily ufed among us for unlucky = rho"' 
in the Holy R,tes of Divining, the Remans tried it i„ an 
oppofite Senfe. Thus Avis Simjira, or a Bird on the left 
Hand, was etteem d a happy Omen : Whence in the Law of 
the Twelve Tables, Ave Sinifira MuR magifter eft. And 
hence the Greeks, according to Liffiiis, call the left Hand 
a.e/.viey- v i beI '- * 

Somederive :the Word Snifter, a Sme>.idoi becaufe the Gods 
by iuch Auguries, permit us to proceed in our Defigns 

Si N ,ster in Heraldry. The Swifter Side of an Ef- 
cutcheon is the left Side. Snifter chief Point, is the next 
middle Chief, on the left Side. Swifter bafe Point, is next 
the bale Point, at the bottom of the Elcutcheon. See Point 
Escutcheon, Sjfc. "ini, 

„f 8 f ™ M™ Jft f' am ° ng A(lroIo S ers . " an Appearance, 
of two llanets, happening according to the Succeffi™ of the 
Signs; as Saturn m Aries, and Mars in the lame Degree of 
Gemini. See Aspect. 

SINISTRI a Seel of ancient Hereticks, thus call'd ; be- 
caufe they held the left Hand, Siniftram maimrn, in Abhor- 
rence, and made it a Point of Religion, not to receive any 
thing therewith, \yhat in us, is a Piece of Civility ; in than 
was a Superftition. Salfainau obferves, that they were like- 
wiie a,\cd SabbatJiiaus and Novatians. SeeNovATiANs.Sfc 

SI nan omnes, a Writ of Aflociation, whereby, if all in 
Commiffion cannot meet at the Day affign'd, it is per- 
mitted, that two or more of them may finiih the Buiinels" 
See Association. 

SINOPER, in Natural Hiftory. See Ruddle 

SINOPLE or SENOPLE, in Heraldry, the Gr-en Co 
lour ,n Armories ; thus called by the ancient Heralds, tho' 
Pliny and Jftdore, by Color Prafmus, or Simple, mean * 
■"■ browTiifh 
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Wownifli Red, fuch as that of our Ruddle. Simple figni- 
fie* Love, Youth, Beauiy, Rejoicing and Liberty ; whence it is, 
that Letters of Grace, Abolition, Legitimation, $c. areufed 
to be feal'd with Green Wax. See Green. F. Menejlrier de- 
rives it from the Greek, Prafina hopla, Green Armories ; 
by corruptedly retrenching the firft. Syllable, pr&j which is 
no new Thing among Oriental Words, witnefs Salonica for 
Theffalonica. 

SINUOSITY, a Scries of Bends and Turns in Arches, or 
other irregular Figures j fometimes jetting out, and fbme- 
times falling in. Such is the Motion of a Serpent, &c. 'Tis 
she Sinuofity of the Sea Coafts that forms Bays, Ports, Capes, 
£S?f. Du Loir obferves, that the Courfe of the River Mean- 
der, creeping in a thoufand agreeable Siniiofifies, ferved Deda- 
fatS&s a Model to form his Labyrinth by. See Labyrinth. 

SINUS, in Chirurgery, a little Bag or Sacculus, form'd 
by the Side of a Wound* or Ulcer ; wherein Pus is col- 
lected. See Pus. 

Sinus's that flope downwards, Scultet obferves, are diffi- 
cult to heal ; Yet that Surgeon undertakes to cure any 
Sinus in a Week, by the Medicaments- he defcribes Page 338, 
and an agglutinative Bandage. He adds, that he never 
comes to make an Incifion, till he finds that the Pharma- 
ceutic Applications are ineffectual 5 and that for the Dilata- 
tion of Sinus's, he does not ufe the deceitful Scalpel 5 as 
being more apt to deceive the Operator than the Patient. 

Sinus, in Anatomy, a kind of Cavity in certain Bonss, 
and other Parts, the Entrance whereof is very narrow, and the 
bottom wider and more f'pacious. See Bone. Of thefe Sinus's, 
we find fe veral in the fe veral Parts of the Body; particularly in 
the Bafis of the Skull, on the Offa petrofa,. where the An- 
cients imagined their Ufe was to render the Bones more light; 
In fe veral of the Joints of the Body, they ferve to 
receive the Apophyfes of the other Bones, In the Duplica- 
tures of the U)ura Mater, are fe veral J/tzW-J's, which Doctor 
{Drake obferves to be venous Channels, form'd for the Re- 
conveyance of the Blood. Of thefe, Four only are confider- 
able, viz. the Skim Lmgitudmalis,. which running along the 
middle of the convex Part of the Brain, fends out a Branch 
en each Side, between the Brain and Cerebellum, call'd the 
Lateral Sinus '& : Andihelbrcular Herophili, form'd out of 
a Concourfe of the Lateral SinUS\ and Pineal Gland. 
They are all form'd of the feveral Venous Branches, which 
return the Blood from the Brain and Cerebellum, and deli- 
ver their Contents info the Jugular Veins 5 whereof they 
are, as it were, the Roots. The Coats of thefe Sin&?s 9 are 
furni flied with ftrong Fibres, by means whereof, they are di- 
lated by the Influx of the Venal Blood, and again contracted 
with a reciprocal Motion, like the Pulfe of an Artery. See 
Dura Mater 

SION COLLEGE. See College. 

SIPHON or SYPHON, in Hydraulicks, a crooked Tube, 
one Leg or Branch whereof is longer than the other 5 uledin 
the railing of Fluids, emptying of Veflels,and in various Hy- 
droftatical Experiments. — The Word in theoriginal Greek, 
tn^atf, fignifies, limply, Liibe, whence fome apply the Term 
to common Tubes or Pipes: Wolfitis, particularly defcribes 
two Veffels under the Name of Siphons ; the one Cylindri- 
cal in the Middle, and Conical at the two Extremes ; the 
other Globular in the Middle, with two narrow Tubes fitted 
t° it, Axis-wife; both ferving to ]take up a Quantity of 
Water, l£c. and to retain it when up. 

But the moft ufeful and celebrated Siphon is as follows : 
A crooked Tube ABC, (Tab. Hydraulicks Fig. 2.) is 
provided, of fiich a Length, and with fuch an Angle, as that 
when the Orifice A, is placed on an horizontal Plane, the 
Height of A B, may not exceed 30 Foot. jFor common 
Ufes, a Foot, or half a Foot high, fuffices. If, now, the lefs 
Arm A B, be immerg'd in Water, or any other Liquid, and 
the Air be fuck'd out of it by the Aperture C, till the 
Liquor follow; the Liquor will continue to flow out 
of the Vefiel, through the Tube B C ; as long as the Aper- 
ture A is under the Surface of the Liquor. Note, inftead 
of fucking out the Air ; the Event will be the fame, if the 
Siphon be at firft filled with the Fluid, and the Aperture C 
flopp'd with the Finger, till the Aperture A be immerg'd. 

The Truth of the Phenomenon is known by abundance of 
Experiments. Nor is the Reafon of part of it far to feek. 
In fucking, the Air in the Tube is rarified, and the Equili- 
brium deflroyed, confequently the Water rauft be raifed into 
the leffer Leg A B, by the preponderating PrefTure of the 
Atmofphere. 

■ The Siphon being thus filled, the Atmofphere prefles 
equally on each Extremity thereof; fo as to fuftain an equal 
Quantity of Water in each Leg : But the Air not being 
able to iiiflain all the Water in the longer Leg, unlefs it ex- 
ceed 32 Feet in Height; it will be more than able to fuftain 
that in the fhorter Leg ; with the Excefs of Force, therefore, 
will raifc new Water into the fhorter Leg ; which new Water 
cannot make its way, but by protruding the firft before it. By 
this means is the Water continually driven out at the longer 
End, as 'tis continually raiftd at the fhorter. 



But Wclfrm t '&iid fome other Authors aflert, that the Watef 
continues to flow through the Siphon, even when removed 
under a Receiver, and the Air exhaufied from it. The Re a , 
fonof this, if it be true, is very difficult to account for. 

Some will have it, that there is ftill Air enough left in the 
evacuated Receiver, to raife the Water to an Inch or two. 
But as both Mercury and Water are found to fall entirely out 
of the Torricellian Tube, in Vacuo ; the PrefTure of the thin 
remaining Air, can never be the Caufe of the Afcent, both of 
Mercury and Water, in the lefs Leg of the Siphon, 

Hence, as the Height of the Siphon is limited to 
31 Foot; for this only Reafon, that Air cannot raife Wate? 
higher ; It does not appear, whether or no we are in the 
Right in rejecting Hero's Method of carrying Water, by 
means of a Siphon,- over the Tops of Mountains, into an 
oppofite Valley. For Hero only orders the Apertures of the 
Siphon to be ftopp'd, and Water to be pour'd through a Fun- 
nel into the Angle or Meeting of the Legs, till the Siphon 
were full ; when, fhutting the Aperture in the Angle, and 
opening the other two, the Water will continue to flow. 
Now, if there only need Air for the firft. Rife of the Water 
into the lefs Leg, not for the Continuation of the Motion ; 
it were poffible to raile the Water much higher than the 
Height of the Atmofphere would carry it. — The real Caufe, 
therefore, of this extraordinary, tho' well-known Pheno- 
menon ; needs fome further Difijuifition. This is certain, 
that a Siphon once fet a running, will perfift in its Motion, 
tho' removed into the moft perfect Vacuum our Air-Pumps 
will make : Or, if the lower Orifice of a full Siphon be fhut„ 
and the whole be thus placed in a Receiver, with a Contrivance 
for opening the Orifice when the Air is exhaufted ; the 
Water will be all emptied out of the Veflef, as if it had 
been in open Air. 

This, too, is remarkable enough, that the Figure of the 
Siphon may be varied at plealure, (fee Fig. 3. &cj) provided 
only the Orifice C be below the Level of the Surface of the 
Water to be drawn up; but, ftill, the further 'tis diftant 
from it, the fafter will the Fluid be carried off. And if, in 
the Courfe of the Flux r the Orifice A be drawn out of the 
Fluid ; all the Liquor in the Siphon will go out at the lower 
Orifice C : That in the Leg C B, dragging, as it were, that 
in the fhorter Leg A B after it. If a fill'd Siphm be lb dif 
poied, as that both Orifices A and C be in the fame hori- 
zontal Line; the Fluid will remain pendant in each Leg 5 
how unequal fuever the Length of the Legs may be. Fluids, 
therefore, in Siphons, ieem, as it were, to form one continued 
Body; fb that the heavier Part defending, like a: Chain, 
pulls the lighter after it. 

Laftly, it muft be obferved, that the Water will flow out, 
even through a Siphon that is interrupted, by having the 
Legs A D and F C joyned (Fig. 4, ) together by a much 
bigger Tube full of Air. 

The Sipho Wurtembergicus^ is a very extraordinary Ma- 
chine of this Kind, performing moftof theThings the common 
Siphon will not reach, J3.gr. In this, though the Legs be in the 
fame Level, yet the Water ri fes up the one, and deicends 
through the other : The Water rifes, even tho' the Aper- 
ture of the lels Leg be only half immerg'd in Water: the 
Siphon has its Effect after continuing dry a long time : 
either of the Apertures being opened,the other remaining fliut 
for a whole Day, and then open'd,the Water flows our as ufii- 
ally. Laftly,The Water riles and falls indifferently through 
either Leg. -- — The Project of this Siphon, was laid by 
J ordanitsPellerier, and executed at the Expcnce of Prince 
Frederic Charles Administrator o&Wirtemberg, by his Mathe- 
matician, Schahackard, who made each Branch 20 Feet long, 
and 18 Feet apart; the Delcription thereof was publtfhed 
by Reifelius his Phyfician, which gave Occafion to M. Pap'm 
to invent another, that did the fame Things, defcribed in 
the 'Philosophical Tran[aBions ; and which Reifelius, in an- 
other Paper m the Iranfafffons, ingenuoufly owns to be the 
very fame with that of Wirtemberg, Its Structure will ap- 
pear from its Figure ; which is reprefented, Tab. Hyirau- 
licks, Fig. 5. 

SIRE, a Title of Honour in France ; now given to the 
King only, as a Mark of Soveraignty. In all Placets and Re- 
quefts, Epiftles, Difcourfes, &c. to the King, he is addrels d 
under the Title of Sire. Some derive the Word from the 
Zatm, Hems, Matter .- Of which Opinion feems Will. Bttdeus, 
who, in (peaking to King Francis I. always calls him Hsr?> 
q. d. Matter, or Sire, Others derive the Word from &c 
Greek, kusi©-, Lord ; of which Opinion is Pafqiiier, 'whs* 
adds, that the ancient Franks gave the Title to God, calling 
him Sem fire Diex. Others derive the Word from ths 
Syrian, and maintain, it was firft given to the Merchants 
who traded to Syria. Menage will have it come from Seniif- 
Elder ; whence Seigneur, then Seignor, and Sire. , . 

Sire was likewife anciently ufed in the fame Senfe Wlt ™ 
Sieur and Seigneur, and applied to Barons, Gentlemen ana 
Citizens. The Sire de Jom-ville has wrote the Hii^y oi 
St, Louis, 

SIRIUS> 
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SiRlUS, in Allronomy, the Dog-Star ; a very bright Star 
of the firft Magnitude in the Mouth of the Conftellation 
Ceiiis Majcr, ox Ax Great Dog. See Canis. The Arabs. call 
it Jfil.'ere, Ej'checre, Sard 5 the Greeks, Sirhts; and the 
Zauns, Cams candens. Its Longitude, according to Mr. Flam* 
pad, is 9° 49' 1", its Latitude 39" 32' 8" o~taf/&. 

SISTRUMor CISTRUM, an ancient mufical Iuftrument, 
ufcd by the Priefts of Ifis and Ofiris. Spoil defcribes it as 
of an oval Form, in manner of a Racket, with three Sticks 
traveling it breadth-wife, which playing freely, by the 
Agitation or Beating of the Inftrument, made a kind of 
Sound, which to the Ancients feem'd melodious. Mr. Mal- 
colm takes the Siftrum to have been no better than a kind of 
a Rattle. Jer. Bofius has an exprefs Treatife on the Siftrum, 
intitled, Ijtacits de Siftro. Oifelms oblerves, that the Siftrum 
is found reprefented on feveral Medals ; and alio on 'f'alift- 
mans. Ofiris on feme Medals, is painted with a Dog's 
Head and a Siflrtim in his Hand. 

SITE or SCITE, the Situation of a Houfe, ££?r. and fome- 
times the Gfound-Plot, or the Spot of Earth it ftands on. 

Site, in Logic, one of the Predicaments, declaring a 
Subjecf to be lb and fo placed. See Place. 

SITOPHYLAX, in Antiquity, an Athenian Magiflrate, 
who had the Intendance of the Corn, and was to take Care 
that no Body bought more than was neceflary for the Pro- 
■vilion of his Family, By the Attic Laws, particular Per- 
ions were prohibited buying more than fifty Meafures of 
Wheat a Man ; of thofe Meafures, we mean, called oop^i : 
And the Sitophylax was to look to the Obftrvation of this 
Law. 'Twas a Capital Crime to prevaricate in it. There 
were Fifteen of thele Sitophylcx's, Ten for the City, and 
Five for the 'Pireuni. The Word is form'd from the Greek, 
2i7©- Corn, and <tvha%, Keeper. 

SITUS, in Geometry and Algebra, the Situation of Lines, 
Suffaces, k$c. Wolftlts gives us lbme Things in Geometry, 
which ate not deduced from the common Analyiis ; particu- 
larly things depending on the Situs of Lines and Figures. 
In effect, M. Leibnitz has invented a particular Kind of Ana- 
lyiis, call'd Analyfis Situs, and built a peculiar kind of 
Calculus thereon, calPd Calculus Situs. 

SIXAIN, SIXTH, SEXAGENA, in War, an Order of 
Battle wherein Six Batallions having been ranged in a Line, 
the Second and Fifth are made to advance, to form the 
Van-guard ; the Firft and Sixth to retire, to form rne Rear- 
guard ; the Third and the Fourth remaining on the Spot, 
to form the Corps, or Body of the Battle. The Word is 
French, where it iignifies the fame thing. 

SIX Clerks, Officers in Chancery of great Account, next 
in Decree below the Twelve Mailers ; whole Bufinel's is 
to enroll Commiffions, Pardons, Patents, Warrants, &c. 
which pal's the Great Seal. They were anciently Clerici, and 
forfeited their Places if they married : They are alio At- 
tornies for Parties in Suits depending in the Court of Chancery. 
Under them were formerly 60 Clerks, who, with the Under- 
Clcrks, did the Bufinefs of the Office ; which Number was 
afterwards increafed to 90. At preient the Number is 
indefinite ; an Order having been made, for the reducing 
them to their ancient Number of 60; by not filling up the 
Vacancies that may happen by Death, l£c. till they ate 
fallen to that Standard. 

SIXTH, in Mufic, one of the Simple Original Concords, 
or Harmonical Intervals. See Concord. The Sixth is of 
two Kinds ; greater and lejjer ; and hence is efteemd one of 
the Impetfect Concords ; though each of them arile from a 
Divifionof theOflave. See Octave. The greater Stxth 
is the Concord refulting from a Mixture of the Sounds ot 
two Strinas, that are to each other" as 3 to 5. The leffer 
Sixth reiults from two Strings, which are to each other as 
5 to 8. See Scale. The leffer Sixth is compofed Diato- 
nically of Six Degrees, whence its Name ; and of Five 
Intervals, Three whereof are Tones, and Two Semi-tones ; 
Chromatically of Eight Semi-tones ; Five whereof ate 
greater, and Three lels. It has its Form or Origin from the 
Ratio, Super-tri-partiens quint as, as of 8 to j. The greater 
is compoled Diatonically like the lefs, of Six Dcgtees and 
Five Intervals ; among which are Four Tones, and a Semi- 
tone: And Chromatically of Nine Semi-tones; Five whereof 
are greater, andFour lefs; of Confluence it has a lels Semi- 
tone more than the fotmer. It has its Origin from the Ratio 
Super-bi-partiens tertius, as of y to 3. Anciently the Sixth 
had only one Reply, which was the j ;th ; but in the modern 
Syftem, it has feveral, as the 20th, 27th, ££c. all marked in- 
differently in the thorough Bale, by the Figure 6. And even 
the Sixth itfelf, both greater and leffer, when ufed naturally, 
is not exprefled any otherwife than by a Simple Sixth. But 
when 'tis greater or lefs accidentally, to the 6 is added fome 
other Mark, as may be feen in M. Sroffet. 

Befides the two kinds of Sixth's here defcribed, which are 
both good Concords ; there ate two others that ate vitious 
and dlffonanr. The firft is the 'SefeiJive Sixth, compoled 
of two Tones and three Semi-tones, or of Seven Semi tones, 
five whereof ate greater, and two lefs. The fecond i3 the 
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Redundant Sixth, compofed of Four Tones, a greater Semi- 
tone, and a leis. Whence fbme call it <Penta?onon, as com- 
prehending Four Tones. Thele two being both diffonant, 
ihould never be ufed in Melody, and very rarely in Ham;ony. 
As to the two Conlonant Sixth's, they were anciently to 
be ufed very fpanngly ; but at prefent we make them as 
often as wepleate, as we do with Thirds ; the Sixths being in 
reality, no other^ than inverted Thirds j but Care is uiually 
taken, that the firft Sixth that occurrs be lefs, and the laft 
greater ; and that from the greater, we rife to the Octave, 
and from the lefs, fall to the Fifth. 

SIZE, an Inftrument ufed to find the Weight of fine 
round Pearls withal. See Pearl. It confifts of five thin 
Pieces or Leaves, about two Inches long, and half an Inch. 
broad ; faftned together at one End by a Rivet. In each of 
thefe, are feveral round Holes drili'd, of different Diameters. 
Thofe in the firft Leaf ferve for weighing Pearls from i a. 
Grain to Seven Grains. Thofe of the Second, for Pearls from 
Eight Grains or rwo Caracas, to five Caracas, l$c. and thofe 
of the Fifth, for Pearls from 6 j to 8 y. 

SKELETON, in Anatomy, an Aftlmblage or Arrange- 
ment of all the Bones cf a dead Animal, dlfpoted in their 
natural Situation, and kept in that Difpofition by means of 
Wiars, &c. Skeletons ferve to good Purpofe, in learning the? 
Oileology. See Osteology. 

Forth.eleveralBonesa.S&tVt?^ confifts of 5 See Bone. 
The Word is form'd from the Greek <nd\A<y, I dry. 
SKIFF or SQJJIFF, a Shaloop, or the lefs of two Ship- 
boars. See Boat. 

SKIN, in Anatomy, a large thick Membrane, fpread over 
the whole Body, ierving as ihe external Organ of Feeling, 
and as a Cover and Ornament of the Parts underneath. The 
Skin confifts of Three Parts 5 the external one, called the 
Cuticle, JSpidermii, or SkarfSkin. See Cuticle. The 
middle-moll is called the Corpus Reficitlare, becaule pierced 
through with a great Number of Holes, like a Net or Sieve. 
See Keticulare Corpus. The innermoit, called the 
Cutis, is a Fibrous Subftance, wove out of the Extremities 
ot Arteries, Veins, Nerves, Tendons, &c. Whence arife 
abundance of little Eminences, call'd 'PapiUg'Tyranti dales. 
See Cutes and Papilla. 

It is likewife ier with an Infinity of Glands, called Millhry 
Glands^ each whereof has its excretory Duel, palling along 
with the Pyramidal l -PapiUc£ y through the Holes of the 
Corpus Keticnare^ and terminating at the Cuticle. The 
cpapiilie are lield by the Moderns to be the Organ of 
Feeling, and the Excretory Veffels ferve to carry off the 
Matter ot Perfpiration, which is leparated from the Blood 
in the MHliary Glands. See Milliary Glands, Per- 
sriRATioN and Feeling. 

Nutrition, M. c Ptrrault obferves, is fometimes taken in 
throughout the whole Body of Animal?, at the Pores of the 
Skin. The iiibtile Subftances of nutririous Matters applied 
externally to thofe Bodies, are found to penetrate them, to 
mix with the Blood and Juices, and are there affimilated. 
On this Account, he adds, it is, that Butchers Dogs,Turnlpit- 
Dogs, &c. are generally very Fat, and even Butchers, Cooks, 
££?c. themfelves. M. 'Sedan takes it, that Plants receive a 
great Part of their Food by the external Bark, not all by 
the Root. See Root. 

Skin, in Commerce, is particularly ufed for this Mem- 
brane ilripped off the Animal, to be prepared by the Tan- 
ner, Skinner, Currier, Parchment-Maker, ^fc. and con- 
verted into Leather, &c. See Leather. 

The Ufe of Ski?iS is very ancient 5 the firft Garment in 
the World being made thereof The %)an€S&ii<\ other Nor- 
thern Nations, have a leng Time drefs'd in Ski??!. 

Morocco's are made of the Skins of a kind of Goats. See 
Morocco. 

Parchment is ufually made of Sheeps Skins 5 fometimes 
of Goat Skins. See Parchment. 

Velom is a kind of Parchment made of the Skin of an 
abortive Calf, or at leaft of a fucking Calf. See Velom. 

The True Chamois or Shammy, is made of the Skm of an 
Animal of the fame Name; though frequently counter- 
feited with Goats and Sheeps Skins. See Chamois. 

Shagreen is prepared at Conjiantinople, of the hind Pare 
of the Skin of a Horfe, Mule or Afs of the Country, pre- 
pared and tanned, and when fbft and manaaeable, ftretch'd 
on a Frame, and expofed to the Sun. This done, they 
Iprinkle Muffard-Seed on the Skin j raking Care to rub it 
feveral Times over with the Hand. Bv means hereo L , and 
the Heat of the Sun, the Grain of the Leather is rais'd up„ 
and there hardned. See Chagrin. 

For the feveral Preparations ot Skins-j See Tanning, 
Currying, Chamoising, &c, 

SKINKER, a Cup-bearer, or Butler. See Butler. 
SKIRMISH, in War, aCombar, in Prefence of two Armies, 
between Perfons who advance from the Body for that Pur- 
pofe, and introduce, or invite to a general, regular Fight. The 
Word feems form'd from the French ^Efcarmouche, which {ig- 
nites the lame thing, aqd which 2ficod derives from the Greek, 
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'jUCfpi, which Signifies at the fame time, both tight Combat 
and Joy. Menage derives it from the German, Schirmen or 
Skefuien, to Fence. He Cange, from Scaram-iiccia, a light 
Engagement, of Sara and Muccia, a Body of Soldiers hid 
in Ambuffi ; in regard molt Skirmipes are performed by 
Perfbns in Ambuicade. 

SKULL, in Anatomy. See Cranium. 

SKY, the blue Air or Atmofphete. See Atmosphere. 

The Azure Colour of the Sky, Sir Ifaac Newtm attri- 
butes to Vapours beginning to condenle therein, which 
have got Confluence enough to reflect the molt reflexible 
Rays, viz. the Violet ones ; but not enough to reflect any 
of the lefs reflexible ones. See Reflexibility. _ 

Nl.de la Hire attributes it to our viewing ablackObje£t,w'z-. 
The dark Space beyond the Regions of the Atmofphere, thro' 
a white or lucid one, viz. the Air illumined by the Sun : 
A Mixture of Black and White always appearing Blue. See 
Blue. 

This Account is not his 5 'tis as old as Leonardo da Vinci. 

SLAB, the Outfide i'appy Plank or Board law'd off from 
the Sides of a Timber Tree. 

SLAUGHTER. See Man-slaughter. 

SLATE, a blue fofllle Stone, very foff when dug out of 
the Quarry, and on that Account cafily cut or law'd into 
thin long Squares or Eicallops, to ferve in Lieu of Tiles for 
the Covering of Houfes. See Covering. 'Tis fometimes alio 
uftd to make Tables of; to Pave withal, He. ,Tne Ancients 
were unacquainted with the Ule of Slate, and inftead thereof 
cover'd their Houfes with Shingle, as we read in 'Pliny. 
Befides the Slue Slate, we have in England a Greyift Slate, 
eall'd alio Horpam Stone, from a Town in SuJJex of thar 
Name, where the greateft Quantities of it are tbund. 

The Slue Slate, is a very light, lafting, and beautiful Co- 
vering but chargeable withal, in regard the Roof rmift be firft 
Boarded over, the Slates hung on Tacks, and laid with 
finer Mortar than Tiles. The Grey Slate is chiefly uied in 
the Covering of Churches, Chappels, Chancels, £ffc. 

'Tis dearer than Tiles, but far more durable. The Timber 
of the Roof needs to be very flrong for thefe Grey Slates, 
it being almoft double the Weight of Tiles. See Tile. 

To judge of the Goodneis of Slate, Mr. Coleprefs, in the 
Thilofophical LranftcJions, orders it to be knocked againft 
any hard Body, to make it yield a Sound : If the Sound be 
good and dear, the Stone is firm and good ; otherwife, 'tis 
crazy. 

Another Method of proving its Goodncfs, is, by weighing 
it exactly, then letting it lie 6 or 8 Hours under Water, 
and wiping it very clean, if ir weighs more now than it did 
before, 'tis of that Kind that foaks in Water, and therefore 
will not long endure, without rotting the Lath or Timber. 
Another Method of Trial is, by placing a Slate half a Day 
perpendicularly in a VefTcl of Water, fo as to reach a con- 
siderable Height above the Level thereof : If the Slate be 
firm and dofe, then it wiil not draw Water, that is, the 
Water will not have afcended above half an Inch above the 
Level of that in the VctTcl, nor that perhaps any where but 
at the Edges, the Texture whereof might be loofened by 
hewing; but a bad Stone will have drawn the Water to the 
very Top, be it as high as it will. There are Slates in fe- 
veral Places, which the moft experienced Slaters, or Co- 
vcrers, conjecture to have continued on Houfes feve'ral Hun. 
dreds of Years, and are yet as firm as when firft put up. 

M. Leibnitz informs us, in the Hiftory of the French 
Academy, that in leveral Parts of the Dutch y of Srmfiuck, 
particularly about Ofleroda, (£c. there are Horizontal Veins 
of Slate, wherein ate found very exact and finifti'd Repre- 
sentations of various Kinds of Fifties and Plants, appearing 
in their natural Breadth and Length, but without any 
Thicknefs The fame Impteflions are alfo frequently found 
even in a Mixture of Copper and Silver. M. Leibnitz ac- 
counts for this Appearance, by iiippofing the Lakes and 
Meadows of the Places to have been cover'd over with a 
Kind of Earth, which has buried the Fifties and Plants • or 
that fbme very muddy Water, much impregnated with 
Earth, has covered them up, or carried them away This 
Earth he takes to have fincc hardned into Slate ; and length 
of Time, or fome other Caufe, to have confumed the deli- 
cate Matter of the Fifti, &. Much as the Bodies of Flies 
or Ants, which are found enclofed in Amber, are quite 
diffipated, and nothing left but a mere Delineation. The 
Matter of the Fi/h, or Plant, thus confumed, has left its 
Form imprefled in the Slate, by means of the Cavity re- 
maining therein ; which Cavity has been at length filled up 
with a Metallic Matter. Whether that the Subterranean 
Fire, in baking the Earth into Slate, has feparated the 
Metal therefrom ; or whether a Metallic Vapour penetrating 
the Slate, has become fix'd in thefe Cavities. 

SLAVE, a Perfon in the abfolute Power of a Mafter 
either by War or Conqueft. See Servant. ' 

We find no mention of Slaves before the Deluge- but 
immediately after, viz. in the Curfe of Cain Gen. ix „ 
whenee 'tis eafily inferred, that Servitude commenced Toon 



after that Time : For in Abraham's Time we find it gene- 
rally eftablifhed. Some will have it to have comm cnce J 
under Nimrod, becaufe it was he who firft began to make 
War, and of conlequence to make Captives ; and to brina 
fuch as he took either in his Battles, or Irruptions, i nt f 
Slavery. 

The Romans called their Slaves Servi, from Servare 
to keep, fave ; as being fuch as were not killed, but 
ffaved, to yield Money either by Sale, or by their \y or j. 
Other Authors are of Opinion, that the Roman Name Serv'i 
might come from that of Serbi; as that of Slaves from 
Sclavi, a People. Slavery is abtolutely aboliftied in Eng- 
land, and France, as to Perfonal Servitude : Our Servants are 
not Slaves, but only fubject to cettain determinate Setvices, 
The Moment a Slave fteps on Englifi Ground, he becomes 
Free. 

Slaves make a very confiderable Article of the Traffick 
in America. The Enghp South-Sea Company have the lo| 6 
Privilege of furnifhing the Spanifi Wejl-lmtes with Slaves 
by Treaty. See Negro. Menage and Voffms derive the Word 
from Sclavus, which is the Name of a Scythian People, ac- 
cording to the latter, whom Charlemagne condemned to' per- 
petual Imprifonment, whence the Italians have made their 
Schiavo, the Germans their Slaef, and we Slave : But the 
fotmer will have it the Name of a People whom the Italians 
and other Nations, uled to buy to make Drudges of- 
whence the proper Name of a Nation, in Time, became* 
the Name of a State or Condition. 

Among the Romans, when a Slave was let at Liberty, 
he changed his Name into a Surname; took the Nomen 
or tprte-nomen of his Mafter ; to which -he added the Ogno- 
raen or Nick-name he had been called by when a Slavs 
See Libertin. By the Civil Law, the Power of making 
Slaves is efteem d a Right of Nations, and follows as a na- 
tural Confequence of War, The Lacedemonians, fay fbme, 
or as others fay, the AJJyrians, firft introduced the Practice - 
which the Romans not only approved of, but even in- 
vented new Manners of making of Slaves-. For Inftance a 
Man born Free, among them, might fell his Freedom, and be- 
come a Slave. This voluntary Slavery was firft introduced 
by a Decree of the Senate,, in the Time of the Emperor 
Claudius,, and at length abrogated by Leo. The Romans. 
had Power of Life and Death over their Slaves which nc. 
other Nations had ; and even this Severity was 'moderated 
by 4 the Laws of the Emperors ; and by one of Adrian it 
was made Capital to kill a Slave without a Caufe. The 
Slaves were efteemed the proper Goods of their Mafters 
and all they got belonged to them : But, if the Mafter were' 
too ctuel in his Domeftic Corrections, he was obliged to fell 
his Slave at a moderate Price. As Slavery was not abo. 
liflied by the Gof'pel, the Cuftom of having slaves lafted a 
long Time in Chriftendom. In the Time of Lotus the 
Grofs, they were fo numerous in Egypt, that 'twas found a 
difficult Matter to quell a Body of them who had made 
Head againft their Mafters : Yet Bartholin, who lived in 
1300, obferves, there were none left in his Time 

SLEASY Holland, a Kind of Holland thus eall'd be- 
caufe made in Silefia in Germany; and which from its 
Slightnefs, occafions all thin, flight, ill-wrought Hollands to 
be called Sleajy. See Holland. 

SLEDGE, a Kind of Machine, or Carriage, without 
Wheels, for the Conveyance of very weighty Things as 
huge Stones, Bells, &c. The Dutch have I Kind of Sledge, 
wheteon they can carry a Veffel of any Burthen by Land. 
It confitts of a 1 lank a Foot and a Half broad, and the 
Length of the Keel of a moderate Ship, railed a little be- 
hind and hollow in the Middle ; fb that the Sides goalit- 
tle aflope, and are furnifli'd with Holes to receive Puis, &. 
The reft is quite even. 

SLEEP, that State wherein the Body appearing perfVaiy 
at Reft, external Objects move the Organs of Senfe as du- 
ally, without exciting the uf'ual Senfations. See Wiring 

Sleep, according to Rohault, confifts in a Scarcity of 
Spirits ; which occafions that the Orifices or Pores of the 
Nerves in theBtain, whereby the Spirits ufed to flow into 
the Nerves, being no longer kept open by the Frequency of 
the Spirits, {hut of themfelves. For this being ilippoM. 
as loon as the Spirits, now in the Nerves, fliall be difr 
pated, the Cap.llaments of thofc Nerves, having no Sup- 
plement of new Spirits, will become lax, and cohere as if 
cemented together; and fo be unfit to convey any to" 
preflionto the Brain ; befides, the Mufcles being now void 
ot Spirits, will be unable to move, or even fuftain the Mem- 
bers : IhuswillSenfation, and Motion, be both deftroved. 
See Sensation, Muscular Motion, Spirits,^.' 

Sleep is broke oft 7 unnaturally, when any of the Or- 
gans of Senfe are fo briskly afled on that the Action is 
propagated to the Brain : For upon this, the fe'.v Spi- ■ 
nts remaining ,n the Brain, are all called toseihcr, and 
u-ute their Forces to unlock the Pores of the Nerves, fjc. 
But if no Objeft fhould thus affect the Oroan, yet Sleep 
would in fome Time be broke off naturally ; for the Quan- 
tity of Spirits generated in Sleep, would at length be S> 

great, 
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great, that, ftretching out the Entrances of the Nerves, they 
would open tnemfelves a PafTage. 

With regard to Medicine, Steep is defined, by %oerfoaave t 
to be that State of the Medulla of the Brain, wherein the 
Nerves do not receive lb copious, nor fa forcible an Influx 
of Spirits from the Brain as is required to enable the Organs 
of Senfe, and voluntary Motion, to perform their Offices. 

The immediate Caufe hereof appears to be the Scarcity 
of Animal Spirits, which being fpent, and requiring fome 
Time to be recruited, the minute VeflTels, before inflated, 
become flaccid and fall : Or elfe, 'tis owing to fuch a 
Freffure of the thicker Blood againft the Cortes of the 
Brain, as that the Medulla, becoming likewife compreffed by 
its Contiguity with the Cortex, the PafTage of the Spirits is 
obftrucled. The natural Caule of Steep is any Thing that 
may contribute to thefe two. — And hence its Effects are un- 
derstood : For in Sleep fcveral Functions are fufpended, rheir 
Organs and Muicles are at Reft ; the Spirits icarce flow 
through them, therefore there is a lefs Confumption of 
them j but the folid Villi and Fibres of the Nerves are but 
little chang'd, but an Equilibrium obtains throughout ; 
there is no Difference of PrefTure on the Veflels, nor of Ve- 
locity in the Humours. The Motion of the Heart, Lungs, 
Arteries, Vifcera, t$c* is incrcafed ; nor is it chang'd 
or abated by the Aftion of the Senfes, or of volunta- 
ry Motions : The Effects of which are, that the Vital 
Humours circulate more ftrongly and equably thro' the Canals, 
which are now freer, laxer, and opener, as not being compref- 
fedby theMufcles. Hence the Blood is driven leis forcibly, 
indeed, into the Lateral Veflels, but more equably 5 thro' 
the greater Veflels, both more ftrongly, and more equably. 
Thus are the Lateral Fibres fenfibly filled, as being lels 
traverfed, and at length remain at reft, with the Juices they 
have collected : Hence the lateral adipofe Cells become 
filled and diftended with an Oily Matter. By this means 
the Circulation, being aimoft wholly perform'din the larger 
Blood Veflels, becomes gradually llower, and at length 
fcarce fenlible, if the Sleep be too long continued: Thus, 
in moderate Sleepy is the Matter cf the Chyle beft converted 
into Serum ; that, into thinner Humours -. and thofe, into 
Kourifhmcnt. The Attrition of the folid Farts is lefs con- 
siderable 5 the cutaneous Secretion is increafed, and all ihe 
reft diminifh'd. The Parts wore off are now beft fupplied,as 
an equable, continual Repletion, reftores the Humours, and 
repairs the Solids, the preventing and difturbingGaufes being 
then at reft. In the mean Time, that the nutritious Matter 
is beft prepared 5 there is an Aptitude in the Veflels to re- 
ceive, and in the Humours to enter, and the Means of Ap- 
plication, and Confolidation, are at liberty : Hence, a new 
Production, and Accumulation, of Animal Spirits, in all the 
Humours, as to Matter, and in the mi nuteft Veflels as to 
Repletion: The Confequence of which is, an Aptitude for 
Making) and an In-aptitude for Sleep; fo that upon the firft 
Occafion the Man awakes. See Nutrition, f&c. 

Some of the more extraordinary Pbxnomena of Sleep, 
yet to be accounted for, are 5 That when the Head is hot, 
and the Feet cold, Sleep is impracticable : That fpirituaus 
Liquors firft bring on Drunkennefs, then Sleep: That Ferlpi- 
ration, during the Time of Sleep, is twice as great as at 
other Times : That upon Sleeping too long, the Head grows 
heavy, the Senfes dull, the Memory weak, with Coldnefs, 
Pituitoufnels, an Indifpofition of the Mufcles for Motion, 
and a want of Perfpiration. That much Sleeping will fiiflain 
Life a long Time, without either Meat or Drink: That 
upon a laudable Sleeps there always follows an Expanflon of 
all the Mufcles, a repeated Yawning, and the Muicles and 
Nerves acquire a new Agility : That Fcetuss always 
peep -j Children often, Youth more than grown Perfons, 
and they more than old Men ; and that People, riling 
from violent Diftempers, peep much more than when per- 
fectly at Health. 

SLIDING, in Mechanicks, called, by fome Authors, 
Superinczffm Radens, is, when the fame Point of a Body, 
moving along a Surface, defcribes a Line on that Surface : 
Such is the Motion of a Parallelepiped, protruded along 
a Plane. 

SLIDING RULE, a Mathematical Inftrument, ferving 
to work Queftions in Gauging, Meafuring, &c. without the 
Ufe of Compafles; merely by the fliding of the Parrs of 
the Inftrument one by another, the Lines and Divifions 
whereof give the Anfwer, by Infpe&ion. See Rule. 

This Inftrument is varioufly contrived, and applied by 
various Authors ; particularly Everard, Coggeflial, Gtmter, 
Hunt, and Cartridge j but the moft ufual and uleful ones, 
are thofe of Everard and Coggeflal ; the Defcription, and 
Ufes whereof, are as follow. 

J&erarfs Sliding-Rule is principally ufed in Gauging. 
See Gauging. 

*Tis ordinarily made of Box, a Foot long, an Inch broad, 
and f- thick. It confifts of three Parrs ; A Rule, on each 
Side whereof ah and c d, Tab. Surveying, Fig. 17. is a 
Groove j and two final! Scales, or Slidiug-'Pieces. m t 72, to 
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fidem the Grooves. When both thefe Pieces are drawn o«f 
to their full Extent the Inftrument is three Foot long. 

On the firft k-oad free ot the Inftrument a b, are four 
Lines of Numbers ; for the Properties,^, whereof fee Line 
of Numbers. The hrrt mark'd A, confining of two Radius's 
number d ,, 2 , ? 4, f , g, ?> g) ^ thm 

s , &c. to ,0 On thts Line are four Brafs GentrVftn* 
two in each Kadius ; one in each whereof is mark'd M B< 
to fignify that the Numbers ',isfet againft, 2,50.40 are the 
Cubic Inches In aMalt-Bufhcl ; the other two are marked 
With A, to fignify that the Numbers they are let againft 
m. 282, are the Cubic Inches in an Ale-Gallon. The lei 
cond and third Lines of Numbers, are on the Sliding Tieces, 
and are exaflly the lame with the firft. dole to the Fi- 
gure 7, m the firft Radius, is a Dot mark'd Si, let di- 
reflly over 707, denoting 7 o 7 to be the Side of a Square 
infcribed in a Circle, whole Diameter is Unity Clole to 
I is another Dot, mark'd Se, let over 886, which is the 
Side ot a Square, equal to the Area of a Circle, whole 
Diameter js Unity. Another Dot, nigh \V, is let over 
331, .the Number of Cubic Inches in a Wine-Gallon; and 
another near C, ,s fet over 3.14 the Circumference of a 
Circle whofe Diameter is Unity. The fourth Line of 
Numbers, mark'd M D, to fignify Malt Depth, is a bro- 
ken Line ot two Radius's number'd 2, I0 , 9 , g, - g, „. 

4 ' ?' ,?'»«*,?' 8 ' 7' ***• thc Numbers being' let d'lreftW 
againft M B on the firft Radius. S * 

On the fecond broad Face, mark'd c i are 1° A Line 
of Numbers of one Radius, number'd 1,2 3 and to 10 
noted by the Letter D On this are four Centre-Pins, the 
firft, mark d W G, is the Gauge-Point for a Wine-Gallon 
1. e the Diameter of a Cylinder, whofe Height is an Inch, 
and Content 231 Cubic Inches, or a Wine-Gallon, which 
is ,7. ,5 Inches: The fecond Centrcpin A G Hands at 
foe Gauge Point for an A!e-Ga!lon, which is ,8.05 Inches. 
The third MS ftands at 86.3 the Side of a Square, 
whole Content is equal to the Inches in a folid Bufhel "The 
fourth M R. is the Gauge-point for a Malt-bufhcl, which is 
52.32 Inches. 2°. Two Lines of Numbers on the Sliding' 
Vtgce, which are exaflly the lame as thofe on the Sliding. 
•Pteceo* the other Side. Clofe to the Diviiion 8 is a Dot 
markd it, which is let to 795. the Area of a Circle, 
whole Diameter is Unity ; and another mark'd d, ftands 
at 785, the Area of a Circle, whole Diameter is Unity. 
30. Two Lines of Segments, each number'd 1, 2, 3, to ,00- 

M" Ji I fc a find [ ng ^ U ' a S e of a Cask *-«k ™ die 
Middle Fruftum of a Spheroid, lying with its Axis parallel 
to the Horizon; and the other, for finding the Ulage of a 
Cask Handing. ° & 

Again, on one of the narrow Sides, noted e are 1° A 
Line of Inches, number'd ,, 2, 3, gfc. to , 2 , each fob- 
divided into 10 equal Parts. 2°. A Line, by which, with 
that ot Inches, we find a mean Diameter for a Cask, in the 
Figute of a Middle Fruftum of a Spheroid: 'Tis number'd 
1, 2, 3, p. to 7 and mark'd Spheroid, 3 °. A Line for 
folding the mean Diameter of a Cask, ,n the Figure of the 
Middle Fruftum of a Parabolic Spindle, which Gangers 
call, the Second Vamty of Casks; 'T.s number'd ,,2, 
3, Be and noted .Second Variety. 4°. A Line, by which 
we find the mean Diameter of a Cask of the Third Varielv, 
i.e. ot a Cask in the Figure of two Parabolic Conoids, 
abutting on a common Bale; 'tis number'd 1 2 3 £t? c 
and noted Third Variety. ' ' 3 ' ' 

On the other narrow Face, mark'd fi are, 1° A Foot di- 
vided into ,oo equal Parts, mark'd F M. 2°! A Line of. 
Inches, like that before-mention'd, noted I M 30 A Line 
for finding the mean Diameter for the fourth Variety of 
Casks, which is the Middle Fruftum of two Cones, abuttir" 
on a common Bale It is number'd ,, 3 , 3, {jfc, and noted 
F C, fignifymg Fruftum of a Cone. 

Note, on the Backfide of the two Slidiat-'Pieces are a Line 
of Inches from 1 , to 36, when the two Pieces are put End- 
w.le; and againft that, the correspondent Gallons, or Hun- 
dred Parts, that any fmall Tub, or the like open Veffel 
(trom 13 to 36 Inches Diameter) will contain at one Inch 

Ufe o/Everard'i Seiding-Rule. 

i°. To multiply one Number ly another. Suppofe 4 re- 
quired to be multiplied by 6 : Set 1 on the Line* of Num- 

u d'° 4 ° n thc Line A ' then > a g aillft 6 upon B is 
24, the Froduft fought upon A. Again, to multiply 26 by 
68, fet 1 on B to 26 on A ; then, againft f58 on B is i 7 «« 
on A, the Produfl fought. ' 

,.-?• ^° divide one Number by another. Suppofe 24 to be 
divided by 4: Set 4 on B to 1 on A ; then againft 24 on 
B is 6 on A, which is the Quotient. Again, to divide ojj 
by 14; fet 14 on A to 1 on B, and againft o; 2 on A you 
have on B, 68, which is the Quotient. 

3°. To work the Rule of Three. If 8 give 20, what 
will 22 give? Set 8 on B to 20 on A, then againft '2 2 on 
B ftands jj on A ; the Number fought. 

* 4'. 2"i 
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40. to find a mean Proportional between tWoNumbers ; Sup- 
poie between 50 and 72 : Set 50 on C to 72 on D; then 
againft 72 on C you have 60 on D, which is the Mean 
required. 

50. To extract the Square Root of a Number. Apply the 
Lines C and D to one another, fo as 10 at the End of D 
be even with 10 at the End of C j then are thefe two Lines 
a Table, fliewing the Square Root of any Number lefs than 
1000000 by Infpe&ion : For againft any Number on C, 
the Number aniwering to it on D, is the Square Root 
thereof. Note, If the given Number confift of 1, 3,5, or 

7 Places, feek it on the firft Radius, on the Line C, and 
againft it is the Root required at D. 

6°. Either the diameter, or Circumference of a Circle, be- 
ing given ; to find the other: Set 1 on the Line A againft 3, 
141 (to which is writ C) on the Line B; and againft any 
Diameter on the Line A, you have the Circumference on B j 
and contrariwiie : thus, The Diameter being 20 Inches, the 
Circumference will be 62.831 Inches 5 and the Circumfe- 
rence being 94, 237, the Diameter will be 30. 

7 . The Tiameter of a Circle given, to find the Area in In- 
ches, or in Ale or IVine-Galkns. Suppofe the Diameter 20 In- 
ches, what is the Area? Set 1 upon D, 10785 ( noted d) 
on C; then againft 20 on D is 314.159 the Area re- 
quired. Now to find that Circle's Area in Ale- Gallons, fet 
18-25 (mark'd AG) upon D, to 1 on C; then againft 
the Diameter 20 upon D, is the Number of Ale-Gallons on 
C, viz. 1. II. The fame may ferve for Wine-Gallons, Re- 
gard only had to the proper Gauge-Point. 

8°. "The two Diameters of an EUipfis being given, to find 
the Area in Ale-Gallons • Suppofe the Tranfverle Diameter 
72 Inches, and the Conjugate 50: Set 359.05 the Square 
of the Gauge-point on B, to one of the Diameters (fuppofe 
50) on A; then againft the other Diameter 72 on B, you 
will have the Area on A, viz. 10.02 Gallons, the Content 
of this Ellipfis at one Inch deep. The like may be done 
fur Wine-Gallons, if inftead of 359-05 you ufe ,,249.11 
the Square of the Gauge-Point for Wine-Gallons. 

9°. To find the Area of a Triangular Surface in Ale-Gal- 
lons : Suppofe the Bafe of the Triangle 260 Inches, and 
the Perpendicular let fall from the oppofite Angle no In- 
ches ; Set 282 (mark'd A) upon B to 130, half the Bafe on 
A : Then againft no on B is 50.7 Gallons on A. 

io Q . To find the Content of an Oblong in Ale-Gallons-. 
Suppofe one Side 130 Inches, and the other 180 ; let 282 
on" B to 180 on A ; then againft 130 upon B is 82.97 Ale- 
Gallons, the Area required. 

Ii ff . To find the Content of a regular ^Polygon in Ale- 
Gallons, one of the Sides leing given: Find the Length 
of the perpendicular let fall irom the Centre to one of 
the Sides : This multiplied by half the Sum of the 
Sides, gives the Area. For an Inftance : Suppofe a Pen- 
tagon, whole Side is 1 Inch ; here, the Perpendicular 
wilt be found 837^ by faying, As the Sine of half the 
Angle at the Centre, which in this Polygon is 36 , is to 
half the given Side 5, fo is the Sine of the Complement or" 
36 viz, 54 to the Perpendicular aforefaid. Whence the 
Area of a Pentagon, whole Side is Unity, will be found 
1.72 Inches, which divided by 282, give 1.0061, the 
Ale-Gallons in that Polygon. 

12 . To find the Content of a Cylinder in Ale-Gallons : 
Suppofe the Diameter of the Bafe of the Cylinder 120 In- 
ches, the Perpendicular Height will be 36 Inches ; Set there- 
fore the Gauge-Point (A G) to the Height, 36 on C j then 
aguinfl: 120, the Diameter on D, is found 1443.6, the Con- 
tent in Ale-Gallons. 

1 3 . The Sung, and Head-Diameters, of any Cask, toge- 
ther with its Length, being given 5 to find its Content in Ale, 
or Wine Gallon?* 

i°. Suppoie the Length of a Cask taken, (as the 
Middle Fruftum of a Spheroid which is the firft Cafe or 
Variety') be 40 Inches, its Head-diameter 24 Inches, and 
Bung-diameter 32 Inches; 1'ubtracl the Head-diameter from 
that of the Bung; the Difference is 8. Look, then, for 

8 Inches on the Line of Inches, on the firft narrow Face of 
the Rule ; and againft it, on the Line Spheroid ftands 
5.6 Inches, which added to the Head-Diameter 24, gives 
29.6 Inches for that Cask's Mean-Diameter : Set therefore 
the Gauge-Point for Ale (mark'd A G) on D, to 40 on C; 
and againft 29.6 on D, is 97.45, the Content of the Cask 
in Ale-Gallons. If the Gauge-Point for Wine ( mark'd 
"W G) be ufed inftead of that for Ale ; you will have the 
VefTel's Content in Wine-Gallons. 

2°. If a Cask, of the fame Dimenfions as the former be 
taken (as the Middle Fruftum of a parabolic Spindle, which 
is the Second Variety) fee what Inches, and Parts, on the 
Line mark'd Second Variety, ftand againft the Difference 
of the Bung and Head-Diameters, which in this Example 
is 8 ; and you will find 5.1 Inches, which added to 74, 
the Head-Diameter makes 29.1 Inches, the Mean-Dia- 
meter of the Cask ; Set therefore the. Rule, as before, and 



againft 29.I Inches, you will have 94,12 Ale-Gallons 
for the Content of the Cask. * 

3 . If the Cask taken be the Middle- Fruftum of two 
parabolic Conoids, which is the Third Variety ; againft 
8 Inches, the Difference of the Head and Bung- Diameters 
on the Line of Inches, you will find 4.57 Inches on the 
Line called Third Variety, this added as before to 24, gives 
28.57 f° r *he Cask's Mean-Diameter : Proceeding as be- 
fore, you will find the Content 90.8 Gallons. 

4 . If the Cask taken be the Fruftums of two Cones 
which is the Fourth Variety, againft g Inches on the Line 
of Inches, you will find on the Line mark'd F C, 4.1 \ n _ 
ches to be added to 24 Inches : The reft, carried on as be- 
fore, gives the Content of the Cask 87.93 Ale-Gallons. 

140. A Cask partly empty, lying with its Axis parallel tn 
the Horizon ; to find the Quantity of Liquor therein : Find its 
whole Content, as above ; which fuppofe 97.455 Gallons ; 
and fuppofe the Inches, left dry, 8, and the Bung-Diameter 
32 : Then, as the Bung-Diameter on C is to 100 on the 
Line of Segments L, fo are the dry Inches on C to a fourth 
Number on the Line of Segments: And as 100 upon B is 
to the Cask's whole Content on A, fo.is that fourth Number 
to the Liquor wanting to fill up the Cask 5 which, fub- 
tracled from the whole Contents of the Cask, gives the Li- 
quor remaining therein. JE. Gr. Set 32, the Bung-Diame- 
ter on C, to 100 on the Segment Line L; then againft 8, 
the dry Inches on C, ftands 17.6 on the Segment Line; 
Set therefore 100 on B, to the Casks whole Content on A; 
and againft 17.6 on B, you have 16.5 Gallons on A; fub- 
trafting therefore the faid Gallons from 97.45, tne 
Veffel's whole Content 3 the Liquor in the Cask will be 
80.95 Gallons. 

1 5 . A Cask partly fianding upright, or with its Axis per- 
pendicular to the Horizon, to find the Liquor therein. Sup- 
pole the Length of the Cask 40 Inches, and 10 of them dry; 
let 40 Inches, on the Line C, to 100 on the Segment Line 
S ; and againft 10, the dry Inches on the Line C, ftands 
24-2 on H the Segment Line. Set, then, 140 on B, to 
97.455, the Cask's whole Content on A; and againft 
24.2 on B, you will have 23.5 Gallons, which is what 
is wanting to fill up the Cask : This, therefore, fubtra&ed 
from the whole Content 97.455, gives 73.955 Gallons, 
for the Quantity of Liquor remaining in the Cask. 

16 . To find the Content of any right-angled 'Parallelepiped 
(E. gr. a Cifiem, Uting-Fat, or the like) in Malt-Sufiiels. 
Suppofe the Length of the Bafe 80 Inches, the Breadth 50, 
and Depth 9 Inches : Set the Breadth 50 on B, to the 
Depth 9 on C ; then againft the Length 80 on A, ftands 
16.8 Eufhels on B, the Number required. 

Ccggffijal's Sliding-Rule, is principally ufed in mea- 
furing of the Superficies, the Solidity of Timber, &c. See 
Measuring, oc. 

It confifts of two Rulers, each a Foot long, which are framed, 
or put together, various ways; fometimes they are made 
to flide by one another, like Glaziers Rules : Sometimes 3, 
Groove is made in the Side of a common two-foot Joint- 
Rule, and a thin Slidhg-'Piece put in, and Coggejlwl's "Lines 
added on that Side : But the moft ufual and commodious 
way, is to have one of the Rulers flide along a Groove made 
along the Middle of the other, as 'tis reprefented in Table 
Surveying, Fig. 18. 

On the Sliding-§\&z of the Rule are four Lines of Num- 
bers, three whereof are double, that is, are Lines to two- 
Radius's, and one, a fingle broken Line of Numbers: The 
three firft, mark'd A, B, C, are figured 1, 2, 3, $£c. to 9; 
then 1, 2, 3» t§C t0 ?<>■ Their Conftm&ion, Ufe, £J?e. are 
the fame as thofe on Everard's Sliding-Rule. The fingle 
Line, called the Girt-Line, and noted D, whofe Radius is 
equal to the two Radius's of any of the other Lines, is 
broke for the eafier meafuring of Timber, and figured 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, io, 20, 30, £5^. 4 to 5. It is divided into io 
Parts, and each 10th fubdivided into 4, and fb on to 10, &c. 

On the back-fide of the Rule, are, i°. A Line of Inch- 
Meafure, from i to \i ; each Inch being divided and fub- 
divided. 2 . A Line of Foot-Meafure; confifting of one 
Foot, divided into 100 equal Parts, and figured 10, 20» 
30, Sfa The Back-fide of the Sliding-T'iece is divided into 
Inches, Halfs, &c>\ and figured from 12 to 24; Co that 
when Aid out, there may be a Meafure of two Foot. 

Ufe of Coggefhal'i Sliding-Rule, m Meafuring 
'Flam Superficies, 

1. To meafure a Square. Suppofe, j& gr. the Sides be 
each 5 Feet; Set j on the Line B, to 5 on the Line A; 
then againft 5 on the Line B, is 25 Feet; the Content of 
the Square on the Line A. 

2. To meafure a long Square. Suppofe the longeft Side 
18 Foot, and the fhorteft 10 : Set 1 on the Line B, to 10 
on the Line A; then againft 1 8 Foot, on the Line B, is 
180 Feet, the Contents on the Line A, . 

3, To 
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3. To meafure a Rhombus. Suppofe the Side 12 Feet, and 
the Length of a Perpendicular let fall from one of the obtufe 
Angles, to the oppofire Side, 9 Feet : Set 1, on the Line B, 
to 1 2, the Length of the Side, on the Line A 5 then againft 
9, the Length of the Perpendicular on the Line B, is ic8 
Feet, the Content. 

4. To meafure a Triangle. Suppofe the Baft Seven Feet, 
and the Length of the Perpendicular let fall from the op- 
polite Angle to the Bale, 4 Feet : Set 1 on the Line B, to 

I on the Line A; then againft half the Fetpendicular, 
which is 2, on the Line B, is 14 on the Line A, for the 
Content of the Triangle. 

5. To find the Content of a Circle, its Diameter being given. 
Suppole the Diameter 3.5 Feet: Set 11 on the Girt-Line 
D, to 1)5 on the Line C; then againft 3.5 Feet on D is 
9.6 on C, which is the Content of the Circle in Feet. 

6. To find the Content of an Oval or Elliffs. Suppofe the 
longeft Diameter 9 Feet, and the fhorteft 4. Find a mean 
Proportional between the two, by Jetting the greater 9 on 
the Girt-Line, to 9 on the Line ; then, againft the left 
Number 4, on the Line C, is 6 ; the mean Proportional 
fought. This done, find the Content of a Circle, whole 
Diameter is 6 Feet ; this, when found, by the laft Article, 
will be equal to the Content of the Ellipfis fought. 

Ufe of Coggefhal's Sliding-Rule, in the Meafuring 
of Ttmber. 

1". To meafure Timber the nfttal Way. Take the Length 
in Feet, Half- Feet, and, if required, Quarters; Then mea- 
sure half way back again; there girt the Tree with a lmall 
Cord or Line ; double this Line twice, very evenly, and mea- 
fiire this fourth Part of the Girt or Perimeter, in Inches, 
Halves, and Quarters. The Dimenfions thus taken, the 
Timber is to be meafiired as if Square, and the Fourth of the 
Girt taken for the Side of the Square, thus; Set 12 on the 
Girt-Line D, to the Length in Feet on the Line C, then 
againft the Side of the Square, on the Girt-Line D, taken 
in Inches, you have, on the Line C, the Content of the 
Tree in Feet. 

For anlnftance: Suppofe the Girt of a Tree, in the Middle, 
be 60 Inches, and the Length 30 Feet, to find the Content, 
fet 12 on the Girt Line D, and 30 Feet on the Line C; 
then againft 15, one Fourth of 60, on the Girt-Line D, is 
46.8 Feet; the Content on the Line C. If the Length 
.mould be 9 Inches, and the Quarter of the Girt 35 Inches; 
here, as the Length is beneath a Foot, meafure it on the 
Line of Foot-mealure, and fee what decimal Part of a Foot 
it makes, which you will find 75. Set 12, therefore, on the 
Girt Line to 75 on the firlt Radius of the Line C, and 
againft 35 on the Girt Line is 64 Feet on C, for the 
Content. 

2 To meafure round Timber the true Way. The former 
Method, though that generally in Ufe, is not quite juft. To 
mealiire Timber accurately, inftead of the Point 12 on the 
Gift Line, ule anorher, viz. 10.635; at which there fhould 
be placed a Centre-pin. This 10.635 is the Side of a 
Square equal to a Circle, whofe Diameteris 12 Inches. For 
an Inftance : Suppole the Length 15 Feet, and -i of the Gift 
42 Inches : Set the Point 10635 to 15 the Length; then 
againft 42 on the Girt Line is 233 Feet for the Content 
fought; whereas by the common Way, there arifes only 184 
Feet. In effect, the common Meafure is only to the rruo 
Meafure, as 1 1 to 14. See Timber. 

3 To meaftire a Cube ■ Suppofe the Sides to be 6 Feet 
each ; fet 12 on the Girt Line D, to 6 on C ; then againft 

II Inches (the Inches in 6 Feet) on the Girt Line, is 216 
Feet on C, which is the Content required. 

4 To meafure ttnequally-fquared Timber; that is, where 
the Breadth and Depth are not equal. Meafure the Length 
of the Piece, and the Breadth and Depth (at the End) in 
Inches : Then find a mean Proportional between the Breadth 
and Depth of the Piece. This mean Proportional is the 
Side of a Square, equal to the End of the Piece ; which 
found, the Piece may be meafur'd as Square Timber. For an 
Inftance : Let the Length of the Piece of Timber be 13 Feet; 
the Breadth 23 Inches, and the Depth 13 Inches: Set 23 
on the Girt Line D, to 23 on C ; then againft 13 on C is 
17.35 on tne Girt Line D, for the mean Proportional. 
Again, letting 12 on the Girt Line D, to 13 Feet, the 
Length on the Line C; againft 17.35 on the Gift Line, is 
«7 Feet, the Content. 

5° To meafure taper Timber : The Length being meafured 
iri Feet, Note, one third of it ; which is found thus : Set 3 on 
the Line A, to the Length on the Line B ; then againft I 
O" A, is the third Part on B : Then if the Solid be round, 
meafure the Diameter at each End in Inches, and fubtract 
■he l e f s Diameter from the greater ; add half the dif- 
ference to the leffer Diameter; the Sum is the Diameter in 
'he middle of the Piece. Then fet 13.54 on t ' le Girt t0 



the Length of the Line C, and againft the Diameter in the 
middle, on the Girt Line, is a Fourth Number on the Line 
V r A S ain > fct ,»3-J4 on the Girt Line to the third Part of 
the Length on the Line C ; then againft half the Difference 
on the Girt Line, is another fourth Number on the Line Cj 
thefe two fourth Numbers added together, give the Content 
For an Inftance; Let the Length be 27 Feet (one Third' 
whereof is 9) the greater Diameter 22 Inches, and the leffer 
18 ; the Sum of the Two will be 40, their Difference j„ 
and half the Difference 2, which added to the lefs Diameter, 
gives 20 Inches for the Diameter in the middle of the 
Piece. Now fet 13.54 on the Girt Line, to 27 on the 
Line C, and againft 20 on D, is 58.9 Feet. Again, fee 
13.54 of tllc Girt Line to 9 on the Line C ; and againft 
2 on the Girt Line (reprefented by 20) is 196 Parts ; there- 
fore, by adding s9 . 9 Feet to 126 Feet, the Sum is 59 05 S 
Feet the Content. 

If the Timber be Square, and have the fame Dimenfions 5 
that is, the Length 27 Feet, the Side of the greater End 
22 Inches, and that of the leffer 18 Inches, to find the Con- 
tent : Set 12 on the Girt Line to 27 the Length on the Line 
C, and againft 20 Inches, the Side of the mean Square orl 
the Girt Line, is 75.4 Feet. Again, fet 12 on the Girt 
Line to 9 Feet, one Third of the Length, on the Line Q 
and againft 2 Inches, half the Difference of the Squares of 
the Ends on the Girt Line, is 25 Pans of a Foot, both to- 
gether make 75.65 Feet, the Content of the Solid. 

The Girt or Circumference of a Tree, or round Viece of 
Timber given ; to find the Side of a Square within, or tin 
Number of Inches of a Side, when the round Timber isSquar\h 
Set 10 on A to 9 on B, then againft the Girt on A, are the 
Inches for the Side of the Square on the Line B. 

SLING, Fundus, a String-Inftrument,fervir.g for the calling 
Stones with the greater Violence. — fiiny, L. 7. C. 56. attri- 
butes the Invention of the Sling to the 'Phoenicians. VegetiuS 
attributes it to the Inhabitants of the Balearic Wands ; who 
were famous in Antiquity, for the dextrous Management 
thereof. Fkrlls and Strati fay they had three Kinds of 
Sluigs ; Tome longer, others fhorter, which they ufed ac- 
cording as their Enemies were nearer or more remote. 2)iodo- 
rus adds, that the firft lerved them for a Head-band, the 
fecond for a Girdle, and that the Third they conftantly car- 
ried with them in the Hand. 

SLINGING, is ufed varioufly at Sea ; but chiefly for 
the hoifting up Casks or other heavy Things, with Slings 
or Contrivances of Ropes, fpliced into them lei ves at cither 
End, with an Eye big enough to hold the Thins to be 
Slung. 

SLIPPING (among Gardeners) is the pulling off a Sprig 
from a Branch, or a Branch from an Arm of the Tree; and lo 
a Slit may have its Rents double and treble Slipped, or its 
Stalk ragged. 

SLOOP, is a floating Veffel of the Shailop-kind, See 
Floating Vessel. 

In our Navy, they are Attenders on the Men of War 5 
and are ufually about 60 Ton, and carry about 30 Men. See 
Navy. 

SLOUGH, a deep and muddy Place; alfo the caft Skin 
of a Snake, the Damp of a Coal-pit, and the Scar ofa Wound, 
arefo called. The Slough ofa Wild Boar is the Bed, Soil, 
or Mire, wherein he wallows, or in which he lies in the Day- 
time : Slough (in Hunting) is ufed for a Company of fome 
Sorts of Wild-Beafts. 

SLUICE, a Frame of Timber, Stone, or other Matte?, 
ferving to retain and raife the Water ofa River, He. and on 
Occafion, to let it pafs: Such is the Sluice of a Mill, which 
flops and collefts the Water of a Rivulet, He. to let it fall, 
at length, in the greater Plenty upon the Mill-wheel : fiich 
alfo are thole ufed as Vents or Drains to difcharge Water off 
Land : And fuch are the Sluices of Flanders, He. which ferve 
to prevent the Waters of the Sea overflowing the lower 
Lands, except when there is Occafion to dtown them. 

Sometimes there is a kind of Canal inclofed between two 
Gates or Sluices, in artificial Navigations, to five the Water 
and render the Paffage of Boats equally eafy.and fafe, upwards 
and downwards ; as in the Sluices of Sriare in France, which 
are a kind of maflive Walls, built Parallel to each other at 
the Diftance of 20 or 24 Fecr, clofed with ftrong Gates t 
at each End, between which is a kind of Canal or Chamber, 
confiderably longer than broad, wherein a Veffel being in- 
clofed, the Water is let out at the firft Gate, by which the 
Veffel is railed 15 or 16 Foot, and pafs'd out of this Canal 
into another much higher. By luch means a Boat is convey'd 
out of the Louvre into thcSeyne, though the Ground between 
them be raifed above 150 Feet higher than either of thofe 
Rivers. — The Word isform'd of the French, Efhlufe, which 
Menage derives from the Zatiti, Exclufa, found in the Salic 
Law in the fame Senft. But this is to be reftrained to the 
Sluices of Mills, ^c. for as to thofe ferving to raife Veffels 
they were unknown to the Ancients, 

SMACK, 
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SMACK, is a (mall Veffel with but one Maft. See Mast. 
Sometime!, fitch are employed as Tenders on a Man of 
War, and they are alfo uled for Filhing upon the Coatts. 
SMALL-POX, Variola:. See Pox and Variolje. 
SMALT, a kind of Mineral Matter, prepared and puri- 
fied Abroad, and brought hither, fometiines in Form of a 
blue Powder, and ibmerimes in Cakes ; chiefly uled along 
with Starch, to give Linens the finer and clearer Call ; and 
belt known by the Name of Stone-blue. See Blue. 

The Preparation of Smalt, as praitifed in Hermandtsrm, 
we have defcribed in the 'Pbikfopbical Iranfaclions by 
Dr.Kriegi Who tells us, that the Matter 'tis made of, is 
the Mineral Stone, called Cobalt or Cadmitt, which being 
pulveriz'd, and thelighter Stuff wafh'd away, the Remainder 
is laid on a Furnace, and by a Fire, underneath and alide it, 
the Flames whereof are reverberated over it, a Matter is 
lepcratcd from it in Form of a Smoak, which flicking to 
the Walls, makes what we call Arfenic. See Arsenic. 

When the Cobalt has done finoaking, 'tis cool'd, mix'd with 
Pot-allies and Powder of white Flint-flones, the Mixture 
put in Pots, and melted for five or fix Hours in a Furnace. 
By this means, the Matter is form'd into a blue Glafs, 
which being put in cold Water, cracks and grows tender, 
and is at length powder'd by an Engine, the fineft part fe- 
parated by a Sieve, put into a Mill, and ground in Water, 
into the fineft Powder, which by waffling is ftill further fe- 
parated from the coarfer, then dried in warm Chambers, 
barrell'd up, and fent away. 

SMARAGD, a precious Stone of a green Colour, very 
Beautiful and Brilliant. See Precious Stone. 

The Oriental Smaragds are the moll in Eflecm, as being 
the hardelt, and their Splendor the moil vigorous; fo as 
even to tinge the ambient Air with their Greennefs. Great 
Virtues are afcribcd to the Smaragd. Cardan and others 
fay, it refills Plagues, Poifons and Dyffenteries; that it re- 
freflies the Spirits, SyC. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, trixuev.yf©'. 
SMECT YMN U US, a Term that made feme Figute in the 
Time of the Civil Wars, and during the Inter-regniim. It was 
form'd of the initial Letters ot the Names of Five eminent 
Presbyterian Minillers of that Time, viz. Stephen Marfial, 
Edmund Calamy, Thomas Toung, Matthew J&wamm, and 
William Spurflo, who, together, wrote a Book againft Epif- 
copacy, in the Year 1641, whence they and their Retainers, 
were called Smetlymmians. 

SMELL, Odor, with regard to the Otgan, is an Im- 
preffion made on the Nofe, by little Particles continually 
exhaling from odorous Bodies. See Nose, £=fc. 

Smell, with regard to the Object, is the Figure and Dif- 
pofition of Odorous Effluvia, which flicking on the Organ, 
excite the Senle of Smelling. See Smelling. 

With regard to the Soul, Smell is the Perception of the 
Impreffion of the Object on the Organ, or the Affection in 
the Soul refulting therefrom. See Sense. 

The Chymifis teach, that Sulphur is the Principle of all 
Smells; and that thefe are more or lels flrong, as the Sulphur 
in the odorous Body, is more or lels dried and exalted. Sul- 
phur, they lay, is the Foundation of Odors, as Salt is oi Sa- 
vors, and Mercury of Colours. See Smelling. 

Smell, like Tafte, confilts altogether in the Arrangement, 
Compofition and Figure of the Parts; as appears from the 
following Experiments of Mr. Beyle 5 

l° From a Mixture of Two Bodies, each whereof, is, of 
itfelf, void of all Smell ; a very urinous Smell may be drawn: 
Thar is, by the Grinding of Quick-lime with Sal-Am- 
moniac. 2" By the Admixture of common Water, which of it- 
felt, is void of Smell, or inodorous ; another inodorous Body 
may be made to emit a very rank Smell. Thus Camphor 
diffolved in Oil of Vitriol, is inodorous; yet mix'd wirh 
Water, immediately exhales a very flrong Smell. 3 ° Com- 
pound Bodies may emit Smell?, which have no Similitude 
to the Smells of the Simples they confift of. Thus 
Oil of Turpentine, mixt with a double Quantity of Oil 
of Vitriol, and Diddled ; after Diftillation, there is no 
Smell but of Sulphur ; and what is left behind in the Retort, 
being again urged by a more violent Fife, yields a Smell 
like'Oil of Wax. 40 Several Smells are only to be drawn 
by Motion and Agitation. Thus Glafs, Stones, Sjc. which 
even when heated, yield no Smell, yet when rubbed and 
agitated iu a peculiar Manner, emit a flrong Smell ; parti- 
cularly Beech-wood in turning, yields a kind of Rofy Smell. 
5 A Body that has a flrong Smell, by being mix'd with an 
Inodorous one, may ceafe to have any Smell at all : Thus if 
Aqua-fortis, not well dephlegmated, be poured on Salt of 
Tartar, till it ceafe to ferment ; the Liquor, when evaporated, 
will yield inodorous Cryflals, much reiemblingSalt of Nitre. 
Yet when burnt, will yield a moll noifom Smell. 6" From 
-a Mixture of Two Bodies, the one whereof fmells extremely 
ill, and the other not well ; a very pleafant aromatic Odor 
may be gain'd, viz. by a Mixture of Aqua-fortis, or Spirit 
of Nitre, with an inflammable Spirit of Wine. 7* Spirits 
of Wine, by mixing with an almoft inodorous Body, may 



gain a very pleafant, aromatic Smell. Thus inflammable 
Spirits of Wine, and Oil oSDatitzic Vitriol, mix'd in equal 
Portions, then digefted, and at lafl diftili'd, yield a Spirit 
of a very fragrant Smell. 8 s A moll fragrant Body may 
degenerate into a fcetid one, without the Admixture of any 
other Body. Thus if the Spirit, mentioned in the former 
Experiment, be kept in a well clofed Receiver, it will ibori 
turn to the Rinkneis of Garlic. 9 From two Bodies, one 
whereof is inodorous, and rhe other fcetid ; a very pleafant 
Smell may ariie, much relembling Musk, viz. by putting 
Pearls into-Spiritof Vitriol: For when diffolved, they yield 
a very agreeable Smell. 

SMELLING, the AS whereby we perceive Smells; (See 
Smell) or the Act, whereby we become fenfible of odorous 
Bodies, by means of certain Effluvia thereof, which flicking 
on the Olfactory Organ, and briskly enough to have their 
Impulfe propagated to the Brain, excite a Senfation in the 
Soul. See Sensation. 

The principal Organs of Smelling, are the Noftrils, and 
the Olfactory Nerves ; the minute Ramifications of which 
latter are diflributed throughout the whole Concave of the 
former : Their Delcription, fee under their proper Heads. 

Smelling isperformed by the odorous Effluvia floating in the 
Air, being drawn into the Noftrils, in Inlpiration, and flruck 
wirh fuch Force againft the Fibrilla: of the Olfactory Nerves 
which the Figure of the Nole, and the Situation of the lit- 
tie Bones, render oppofite thereto, as to fhakc them, and give 
them a vibratory Motion ; which Action beingcommunicated 
thence to the common Senfory, occafion an Idea of a fweet, 
or fcetid, or four, or an aromatic, or a putrified Object, ($c. 

The Matter in Animals, Vegetables, Foffils, i£c. which 
chiefly affefts' the Senfe of Smelling, Bcerhaave obferves, 
is that fubtile Subftance inherent in the oily Parts thereof, 
call'd Spirit ■■ For that when this is taken away from the 
moil fragrant Bodies ; what remains, has fcarce any Smell 3.1 
all ; but this pour'd on the mofl fmell-lefs Bodies, gives them 
a Fragrancy. Inftit. cap. de Olfac. 

Willis obferves, That Brutes have, generally, the Senfe 
of Smelling in much greater Perfection than Man ; as by 
this, alone, they diftinguifh the Virtues and Qualities of 
Bodies unknown before; hunt out their Food at a great 
Diftance, as Hounds, and Birds of Prey, or hid among other 
Matters, as Ducks, g?c. Man having other means of judging 
of his Food, &c. did not need fo muchSagacity in hisNole: 
Yet have we Inflancesof a great deal, even in Man. 

In the Hifteire des Antilles, we are allured, there are Ne- 
groes who,by the Smelling, alone, can diflinguifli between the 
Foot-fleps of a Frenchman and a Negro. 'Tis found that the 
Lamina:, wherewith the Upper Part of the Noftrils is fene'd, 
and which ferve to receive the Divarications of the olfactory 
Nerves, are always longer, and folded up together in greater 
Number, as the Animal has this Senfe more accurate. The 
various Windings and Turnings of thefe Lamina:, detain 
and fetter the more of the odoriferous Particles. 

SMELTING, among Refiners, the melting of Metal in 
the Ore in a Smelting Furnace ; in order to leparate the 
metallic from the earthy Parts. See Metal. 

SMINTHEAN, SMINTHEUS, in Antiquity, an Epi- 
thet given to Apollo, from the Greek o-^icS©-, a Rat. — There 
are rwo different Accounts of the Origin ot this Appellation : 
The firft, that in the City of Cbryfa in Mifia, was a Prieif 
of Apollo, call'd Crines, with whom that God being offended, 
fent a Herd of Rats ro Ipoil all his Lands. But Crines ap- 
pealing the Deity, he came in Peribn to his Afliilance, rook 
his Lodgings with Crines's Shepherd, told him who he was, 
and deflroyed all the Rats with his Arrows : In Memory 
whereof, Crines built a Temple to his Deliverer, under the 
Name of Apollo Smintbeus. — Clemens Alexandrinvs, in his 
Exhortation to the Greeks, gives us a different Story. The 
Cretans, fays he, intending to fend out a Colony, confulted 
the Oracle of 'Apollo as to the Place ; the Anfwer was, That 
they lliould place their Colony where thole, born of the 
Earth, fhould oppofc them. Upon their Arrival in the 
Hellespont, the Rats, in the Night-time, gnawed afunderalt 
the Strings of their Bows : This they deem'd an Accom- 
pli fhment of the Oracle, and built a City call'd Sminthia. 

SMOAK, a humid Matter, exhaled in Form of Vapou't 
by the Action of Heat, either external or internal. See Fire- 
Smoak, Sir Ifaac Newton obferves, afcends in the Chim- 
ney by the Impulfe of the Air it floats in : For that Air 
being rarified by the Fire underneath, has its fpecific Gra vlt y 
diminifhed ; thus, being determined to afcend, itfelf,' 1 
carries up the Smoak along with it. The Tail of a C«tn er > 
that great Author takes to afcend from the Sun after the 
lame manner. See Comet. , 

Smoak of fat unftuous Woods, as Fir, Beech, (ge. «&*" 
what we call Lamp-black. See Black. 

There are various Inventions for preventing and curl ?| 
Sneaking Chimneys; as the Oeolipiles of yimtviaSt x 
Ventiducts of Cardan, the Wind mills of ■Bernard, t" 
Capitals of Serlio, the little Drums of Taduanus, and «' 
veral Artifices of de Lorrne, £?<;. See Chimney. ^' 
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la the^hilofophical 7ranfa£fions,\ve have the Description 
of an Engine invented by Monfieur 2)alefme t which coniumes 
the Smoak of all Sorts of Wood, and that fo totally 
as the molt curious Eye cannot dilcover it in the Room, nor 
the niceft Nole finell ir, though the Fire be made in the 
middle of the Room. It confifts of Ieveral Iron Hoops, 
four or five Inches Diameter, which fhut into one another ; 
arid is placed on a Trever. A Brand taken out of the Fire 
fmoaks inftantly ; but ceafes as fbon as returned. The mod 
fcerid Things, as a Coal fteep'd in Cat's-pifs, which ftinks 
abominably when taken out of the Fire, yet in it makes not 
the leaft ill Scent; no more than Red Herrings broil'd, &C. 

SMOKE Farthings, were the pentecoftal or cuftomary Ob- 
lations, offered by the Inhabitants within any Diocefs, when 
they made their Proceffions to the Carhedral Church ; which 
came by degrees into an annual, (landing Rent, called Smoke - 
Farthings. 

SMUGGLING, a Cant Term for the Running of Goods ; 
or the ftealing them alhore without paying Cuftom. See 
Custom. 

SMUT, a Difeafe in Corn, whereby the Pulp or Meal 
thereof is damaged, and its naturalTafte, Colour, £$;. alter'd. 

The Smut is ulually aicribed by the Husbandmen to the 
exceflive Farneis and Ranknefsof the Soil ; to the manuring 
the Land with rotten Vegetables, as Straw, Hawm and Fern; 
and to the lowing fmuny Seed. 

Mr. Bradley makes no doubt to call the Smut a Slight, 
and to account for it on the fame Principle as the Blights 
befalling other Plants, particularly Fruit Trees, viz. from 
innumerable little Infers, btought, or at leaft hatch'd by the 
caftern Winds, which prey on and devour the native Juices of 
the Corn, and poilbn them with a Mixture of their own. 
See Blight. 

An approved Method to prevent the Smut? the fame 
Mr. "Bradley gives us, as follows : The Wheat, for Seed, to be 
walhed in three or four Waters, ftirring it well round, and 
with great force, each time, and skimming off all the light 
Wheat fwimming atop. This done, J tis to be fteep'd in a 
Liquor thus prepared : Into a fufficient Quantity of Water, 
put as much Salt, as, when itirred about, will make 
an Egg Iwim ; and to this add as much more Salt ; flir the 
whole well, and to the Brine, put two or three pound of 
Alum beaten fine. In this Mixture, lay the Wheat to fteep, 
at leaft, thirty or forty Hours. Take it out the Night be- 
fore 'tis to be lown, and fifi: fome flack'd^Lime on it ; this 
dries and fits it for {owing. 

Note, many fteep their Wheat in Brine, yet have plenty 
pf Cmiitty Corn: The Realbn is, that they don't either 
make their Brine ftrong enough, or don't let the Wheat 
flay long enough therein. 'Tis a common Notion among 
them, that fteeping it fo long, rots the Grain ; but Experience 
Jliews the contrary. 

SNAKE Root. See Serpentaria Radix. 

SNEEZING, a convulfive Motion of the Mufcles of the 
Breafl: ufed in Expiration ; wherein, after lulpending the 
Inlpiration begun, the Air is repelled from the Mouth and 
Nofe with a momentary Violence. See Respiration. 

The Caufe is an Irritation of the Upper Membrane of the 
Nofe, which communicates with the Intercoftal Nerve by 
means of the Twigs that it detaches to it. This Irritation is 
performed either externally by itrong Smells ; as Marjoram, 
Rofes, &c. or by Dull floating in the Air, and taken in by 
Inlpiration; or by fliarp, pungent Medicines, as CrefTes and 
other Sternutatories, which vellicate the Membrane of the 
Nole ; or internally by the Acrimony of the Lympha or Mu- 
cus, which naturally moiftens that Membrane. 

The Matters caft forth In Sneezing-, come primarily from 
the Nofe and Throat, the pituitary Membrane continually 
exuding a Mucus thither ; and, fecondarily, from theBreaft, 
the Trachea and the Bronchia of the Lungs. 

P. Strada, in an exprels Treatife on Sneezing, has dilcovered 
the Original of the Cuftom of faluting thofe who Sneeze. He 
iliews it to be a Remain of Paganifm ; tho' he owns 'twas in 
ufe among the Jews as well as among the Romans. From an 
Epigram in the Anthology, it appears, that among the An- 
cients, a Perfon after Sneezing-,- made a fhort Prayer to the 
Gods; asSsu 0tt£«r, Jupiter fave me. 

SNOW, a Meteor form'd in the middle Region of the 
Air, of Vapour raifed by the Action of the Sun or fub- 
tcrraneous Fire, there congeal'd, its Parts conftipated, its 
fpecifick Gravity increased, and thus returned to the Earth 
in form of little Villi or Flakes. See Meteor and Vapour. 

The Snow we receive, may properly enough be afcribed 
to the Coldnefs of the Atmofphere through which it falls. 
When the Atmofphere is watm enough to difiblve the Snow 
before it arrives at us ; we call it Rain: If it preferve itfelf 
undiffolved, it makes what we call Snow. See Rain. 

The Ufes of Snow muft be very great, if all be true 
'Bartholin has laid in its behalf, in an exprels Treatife, 
de Nivis ufu medico: He there fhews that it fruclifies the 
Earth, (which, indeed,is a very oldand general Opinion) pre- 
lerves from the Plague, cures Fevers, CoUcks, Tooth-Aches, 



Sore-Eyes, and Pleurifies (for which laft Ufe, his Country- 
men of- '■JJetimark ule to keep Snow- Water gathered in March) 
He adds, that it contributes to the prolongation of Life 5 
giving Inftances of People in thzMpine Mountains that live 
to great Ages; And to the preierving of dead Bodies : In- 
ftances whereof, he gives in Perlbns buried under Snow in 
paffing the Alps, which are found uncorrupted in the Summer 
when the Snow is melted. 

He obferves, that in Norway, Snow-water is notonly their 
fole Drink in the Winter 5 but Snow even ferves for- Food 5 
People having been known to live feveral Days, without any 
other Suftenance. 

Indeed the Generality of thefe medicinal Effecls of Snow, 
are not to be afcribed to any Ipecific Virtue in Snow ; but to 
other Caufes. It fructifies the Ground, for Inftance, by 
guarding the Corn, or other Vegetables, from the intenfer 
Cold of the Air, eipecially the cold, piercing Winds. And 
it preferves dead Bodies, by conftipating and binding up 
the Parrs, and thus preventing all fuch Fermentations or in- 
ternal Conflicts of their Particles, as would produce Corrup- 
tion. See Cold. 

'Tis a popular Error, that the firft Snow that falls in the 
Tear, has particular Virtues. In Italy, they cool their 
Wines all the Summer with Snow- water. 

Dr. Grew, in a Difcourle of the Nature of Snow, ob- 
ferves, that many Parts thereof are of a regular Figure, for 
the molt part fo many little Rowels or Stars of Six Points, 
and are perfecf and tranfparenr Ice, as any we fee on a Pond, 
&c. Upon each of thele Points are other collateral Points, 
let at the lame Angles, as the main Points themfelves ; 
Among which there are divers others irregular, which are 
chiefly broken Points, and Fragments of the regular Ones. 
Others alfo by various Winds, feem to have been thaw'd, 
and froze again into irregular duffers ; fo that it feems as 
if the whole Body of Snow were an infinite Mafs of Icicles 
irregularly figured. That is, a Cloud of Vapours being 
gathered into Drops, the laid Drops forthwith defcend ; 
upon which Defcent, meeting with a freezing Air as they 
pals through a colder Region, each Drop is immediately 
froze into an Icicle, (hooting itfelf forth into Ieveral Points ; 
but thele ftill continuing their Defcent, and meeting with 
fome intermitting Gales of warmer Air, or in their continual 
Waftage to and fro, touching upon each other, fome of 'em are 
a little thaw'd, blunted, and again froze into Clufters, or in- 
tangled fo as to fall down in what we call Flakes. The 
Light nefs of Snow, although it is firm Ice, is owing to the 
Excels of its Surface, in Companion to the Matter contained 
under it ; as Gold itfelf may be extended in Surface, till it will 
ride upon the leaft Breath of Air. See Ice and Freezing. 

Signior Sarotti, in the c Philofophical <Trai?fa£iions, mentions 
a red or bloody Snow, which fell on the Mountains le Langhe t 
near Genoa on S. Jqfep/fs Day. This Snow when fqueez'd, 
yielded a Liquor of the fame Colour. 

SNUFF, a Preparation of Tobacco, made by reducing it 
into a Powder, fit to be taken at the Nofe ; in order to purge 
or clear the Head of Pituita. See Tobacco. 

Ordinarily, Tobacco is only the Balis of Snuff ; other 
Matters being added to give it a more agreeable Scent, &c. 

The kinds of Snuff', and their Ieveral Names, are infinite ; 
and new ones are daily invented; fo thar it would be as 
impertinent as 'tis impoffible, to give a Detail of them. 
We fhall only lay, that there are Three grand Sorts ; the 
Firft granulated; the Second an impalpable Powder ; and 
the Third the Bran or the coarfe Part remaining after lifting 
the f econd Sort. 

SOAP, a kind of Paft, fbmetimeshard and dry, and fome- 
times loft and liquid ; much uled in warning, and whitening 
Linens, and for various other Purpofes, by the Dyers, Per- 
fumers, Hatters, Fullers, &c. See Dying, Hat, Ful- 
ling, £=fc. 

The principal Soaps of our Manufacture, are the Soft, the 
Hard,zx\c\ the Sail Soap. TheScfi Soap, again, is either White 
or Green : The Procels of making each kind, is as follows 3 

Method of making the feveral Kinds of Soap. 

i° Green, Soft-Soap. The chief Ingredients ufed in 
making of Green Soap, are Lyes drawn from Pot-am and 
Lime, boil'd up with Tallow and Oil. Firft, the Lye and 
Tallow are put into the Copper together, and when melted, 
the Oil is put to it, and the Copper made, to boil ; then the 
Fire is dampt or ftopt up, while the Ingredients lie in the 
Copper to knit or incorporate ; which done, the Copper 
is fet on boiling, being fed or filled with Lyes as it boils, 
'till there be a fufficient Quantity put therein ; Then it is 
boil'd off with all convenient fpeed, and put to Casks. 

2 White Soft Soap. One fort of White Soap is made 
after the fame manner as Green Soft Soap is, Oil excepted, 
which is not ufed in White. The other fort of White Soft 
Soap, is made from Lyes of Allies of Lime boil'd up at 
twice with Tallow. Firft, a quantity of Lyes and Tallow 
are put into the Copper together, and kept boiling ; being 
[ Z ] fed 
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fed with Lyes as it boils, until it grains, or is boiled enough 5 
then the Lyes are leparated or diicharged from the tallowifti 
Part which Part is removed into a Tub, and the Lyes 
thrown away : This is called the Firft half Soil. Then the 
Copper is charged again with frefh. Tallow and Lyes, and 
the firft half Boil put out of the Tub into the Copper a fe- 
cond Time 5 where it is kept boiling with frefh Lyes and 
Tallow, till it comes to Perfection. It is then put out of 
the Copper into the fame ibrr of Casks as are ufed in Green 
loft Soap. .. 

3 Hard Soap is made with Lyes from Ames and 1 allow, 
and molt commonly boil'd at Twice: The Firft, called a 
Halj-boilwg, hath the fame Operation as the firft Half-boil 
of loft White Soap. Then the Copper is charged with 
frefh Lyes again, and the firft Half-boil put into it, where 
it is kept boiling, and ted with Lyes as it boils, till it 
grains, or is boiled enough ; then the Lye is diicharged from 
it, and the Soap put into a Frame to cool and harden. 

Note, There is no certain Time for bringing off a Boiling 
of any of thefe Sorts of Soap. It frequently takes up part ot 
two Days. . 

4 'Ball-Soap, commonly ufed in the North, is made with 
Lves from Afiies and Tallow b the Lyes are put into the 
Copper, and boil'd 'till the watery Part is quite gone, and 
there remains nothing in the Copper but a iort of Nitrous 
Matter (the very Strength or EfTence of the Lye) to this 
the Tallow is put, and the Copper kept boiling and ftirring 
for above half an Hour, in which time the Soap is made ; 
and then it is put out of the Copper into Tubs or Baskets 
with Sheets in them, and immediately fwhiltt loft) made 
into Balls. 

Note, it requires near Twenty-four Hours to boil away the 
watery Part of the Lye. 

Soaps, both dry and liquid, are held of fome Ufe in 
Medicine : The Liquid againft Fevers $ to be applied by 
rubbing the Soals of the Patient's Feet therewith: And the 
Dry, diflblved with Spirit of Wine, in the Cure of cold 
Humours : Befides its being ufed in Suppofitories, and in the 
Compofitiori of a kind of Plafter, commonly called Emplafi 
de Sapone. 

SOAP Earthy a kind of Earth found in the Levant, and 
ufed as a Soap. See Earth. 

The Soap- Earth, ~Dz. Smith tells us, is only had in two Places 
near Duraclea, Six Leagues to the Eaft of Smyrna. 'Tis, 
in effect, of itfelf, a fine Soap, boiling and (hooting up out 
of the Earth. 

] Tis gathered always before Sun-rife, and in Mornings 
when there falls no Dew 5 fb that a Stock muft be laid up 
in the Summer Months, to ferve all the Year. 

In fbme Places, it comes up an Inch or two above the Sur- 
face of the Ground : But the Sun riling on it, makes it fall 
a«ain. Every Morning there returns a frefh Crop. 
^SOC, in Law, a Power, Authority, or Privilege to minifter 
Juftice, and execute Laws : Alio the Shire, Circuit, or Ter- 
ritory wherein fuch Power is exercifed by him indued with 
fuch JurifHi&ion. 

And hence the Law Latin Word Soca for a Seignory or 
Lordfhip, infranchifedby the King, with Liberty of holding a 
Court of his Sock-men or Sockagers, that is, his Tenants, 
whole Tenure is hence called Socage. See Socage. 

This kind of Liberty ftill fubfiits in feveral Parts of Eng- 
land, under the Name of Soke or Soken. Skene defines Sok, 
to be Setla de hominibus fuis in curia fecundum confuetudinem 
Rgni. Brady makes mention of thefe Liberties: Soc, Sac, 
Sol, 'Team, Infangthef m& Utfangthef. 

In the Laws of Henry I. Soca is ufed as fynonymous with 
Franchife, or a privileged Place, Refuge, Afylum, Sanctuary, 
%$c. From the Saxon, ^ocn and <3>ocne, 

SOCAGE or SOCCAGE, a Tenure, by which Men held 
their Lands on condition of ploughing thofe of their refpeftive 
Lords, with their own Ploughs, and at their own Charges. 
See Service, Vassal, Tenure, &c. 

This flavifh Tenure was afterwards, by the mutual Agree- 
ment of Lord and Tenant, turned into the Payment of a 
certain Sum of Money, which is hence called Liberuni So- 
cagium, free or common Socage. Whereas the other was 
Villamim Socagmm, or bafe Socage : Inafmuch as thofe who 
held Lands by this Tenure, were not only bound to plough 
their Lords Lands ; but took the Oath o'f Fealty to them, 
Sictitde Villanis. See Fealty. 

Socage was a Tenure of that Extent, that Littleton tells 
us, all the Lands in England, which were not held by Knight's 
Service, were held in Socage : So that it feems the Land was 
divided between the two Tenures, which, as they were of 
different Natures, lb the Defcentof the Land was in a dif- 
ferent Manner. For the Lands held in Knight's-Service, 
defcended to the eldeft Son ; but thofe held in Villano Soca- 
gio, equally among all the Sons. Yet if there was but one 
Meffuage, the eldeft Son was to have it ; fo, as the reft had 
the Value of the Meffuage equally divided between them. 
Skene defines Socage, a Tenure of Lands, whereby a Man is 
Infeoffed freely, without Wardfhipand Marriage, paying to 
his Lord fome fmall Rents,^. which is called Free Socage $c. 



Brablon thus defcribes it, Ztici pcterit Socagium a Socco 
£e? inde tenentes Sockmanni, eo qtwd deputati flint tit videtztr 
tanmm modo ad Culturam, £5? quorum Cujlodia & Maritagia 
adpropinquiores parentes pre •janguinis pertinebunt, &c. 

Several Divifions of Socage we meet withal in Law-writers 
as Socage in Capite, &c. But by Stat. 12. Car. II. all Tenures 
from and after the 24th of February, 1645, -fliall be adjudg'd 
and taken for ever, to be turn'd into free and common Sccave 

SOCCUS, SOCK, in Antiquity, a kind of high Shoe, 
reaching above the Ankle, wore by the Aclors in the ancient 
Drama, in reprefenting of Comic Perfbns. See Comedy. 

The Soccus was much lower than the Cothurnus ; ar.d was 
the diftinguifhing Wear of the Comedians ; as the Cothur- 
nus was of the Tragedians : Hence Soccus is frequently 
ufed for Comedy itlelf. Comedy, fays M. Fenelon, nmft 
talk in an humbler Stile than Tragedy 3 the Sock is lower 
than the Buskin. See Buskin. 

SOCIETY, an Affemblage, or Union of feveral Perfbns in 
the famePlace,for their mutual Aftiftance,Security and Intereft. 

Of Societies we have a great many Kinds, diftinguifhed 
by the different Ends propofed by them : Civil Societies, - 
'Trading Societies, Religious Societies, &C. 

Civil Society- See Government. 

Society, in Trade, is a Contract, or Agreement between 
two or more Perfons, whereby they bind 'emfelves together 
for a certain Time, and agree to fhare equally in the Profits 
or Loffes which fliall accrue in the Affairs for which the 
Society or Co-partnerfhip is contracted. See Co-partner. 

We have feveral very considerable Societies of this Kind j 
as the Merchant Adventurers, the Turkey, Eaft India, 
Mufcovy, Eafland, Greenland, Spanip, African, South-Sea 
and Hudfon's Bay Companies. The Inftitutions, Policies, l$c. 
whereof, fee under the Arricle Company. 

By the Roman Law, the Social Contrail: needs no other 
Solemnity, but the lble Content of Parties, without any 
Writing at, all : But among us, Articles of Co-partnerfhip 
are required. There is no Contract wherein Probity is more 
required than in Society $ inafmuch as the Laws pronounce 
thofe Null, that are made contrary to Equity, and with de- 
fign to deceive. 

The French diftinguifli three Kinds of Mercantile Society'. 
Ordinary Society, called alfb Colletlive and General ; Society in 
Commendam or Commandity 5 and Anonymous Society, called 
alfo Momentary and Jnconnue. The firft is, where feveral 
Merchants act alike in the Affairs of the Society, and do 
all under their collective Names, which are public and known 
to every Body. — Society in Commendam, ££?c. is that be- 
tween two Perfbns, one of whom only puts his Money into 
Stock, without doing any other Office of a Co-partner j the 
other, who is called the Complimentary of the Society, dif- 
patching all the Bufinefs under his own Name. This Society 
is very ufeful to the State ; inafinuch as all kinds of Perfons, 
even Nobles and Men of the Robe, may contrail it} and 
thus make their Money of Service to the Publick : And 
thole whohave no Fortune of their own to trade withal,hereby 
find means of eftablifhing themfelves in the World, and of 
making their Induftry and Addrefs ferriceable. Anonymous 
Society, is that, where all the Members are employ'd, each 
particularly, in the common Intereft, and each accountable 
for Profits, £5c. to the reft j but without the Publick's being 
informed thereof j fb that the Seller has only an Action 
againft the particular Buyer, no other Name appearing. 
'Tis alfbcalled Momentary, becaufe frequently made on par- 
ticular Occafions, and ceaiing with them 5 as in the making a 
Purchafe, the felling any Commodity, $£c. Of this they 
diftinguifh four Kinds : Society by Participation, which is 
ufually form'd by Letters from one City to another, where a 
Merchandife is to be bought or fold. The Second is, when 
two or three Perfbns go together to Fairs to buy Goods. 
The Third, when rwo or three Perfons agree to buy up the 
Whole of fome Commodity, in any Country 5 to fell it again 
at their own Price. And the Fourth is, when three or four 
Perfbns make a Journey together, to buy and fell the fame 
Commodity. Befide Merchants, People of Quality, £$c. 
are admitted into thefe Anonymous Societies. 

Religious Societies, are Parties of Perfbns formed, ei- 
ther to live regularly together j or to promote the Intereft of 
Religion 5 or to cultivate it in themfelves. 

Of the firft Kind, are all Congregations of Religious; 
particularly the jfefuits, who are called the Society of Jefus ; 
though they more ufually call themfelves the Company of Jefiti- 
SeejEsuiTEs. — The Society of the Sorbonne. SeeSoRBONNE. 
—The Society of S.Thomas de Villenuve, inftituted in 1660, 
by F. Ange le Trotifi. — The Society of S. Jofeph, inrtituted 

in 1638. The Society of Bretagne, a Reform of Bsne- 

diclins in 1606. And the Society of Jefus, a religious 
military Order, inftituted by Tim II. 

Of theyectW Kind are ; the Society for Reformation of 
Manners-, and putting in Execution the Laws againft Immo- 
rality andProphanenefs. It wasfeton foot about 3c Years ago, 
by five or fix private Perfbns in London; but is fince exceed- 
ingly increafed, by Numbers of Members of all Denomina-v 
t tions, 
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tions. A particular Body of the moft confiderable hereof, 
bear the Expences of Profecutions, f$c, without any Contri- 
bution from the reft : Thefe chiefly apply themfelves to the 
Prof'ecuting Perfons for Swearing, Drunkennefs, and Pro- 
phaning the Sabbath. Another Body of about 50 Perfons, 
apply themfelves to the fiippreffing Lewdnefs 5 and by them 
above 500 lewd Houfes have been actually fupprefs'd. A 
third Body confifts of Conftables. A fourth, of Informers. 
Betides thefe, are Eight other regular, mix'd Bodies ofHoufe- 
keepers, and Officers, who infpect the Behaviour of Confta- 
hies and other Officers, affift in fearching diforderly Houfes, 
X£c. feizing Offenders, giving Information, i£c. 

There are feveral other Societies of this kind at jBriftol, 
Canterbury-, Nottingham, ckc. 

The Society for propagating the Go/pel in foreign 'Parts, 
was instituted by King William, in 1701, for fecuring a Main- 
tenance for an Orthodox Clergy, and making other Provisions 
(or the Propagation of the Gofpel in the Plantations, Colo- 
nies, Factories, &c. To that end, He Incorporated the 

Arclibifhops, feveral Bifhops, and other of the Nobility, 
Gentry and Clergy, to the number of 90, into a Body, with 
Privilege to purchafe Two thouLind Pounds a Year, inheri- 
tance and Eftates for Lives or Years, with other Goods, to 
any Value. They meet yearly on the third Friday in Fe- 
bruary, tochufe a President, Vice-Preiident and other Offi- 
cers ; and the third Friday in every Month to tranfact Bufi- 
nefs, depute fit Perfons to take Subscriptions for the laid 
Uies j and of all Monies fb received, to give account to the 
Lord Chancellor, &c. They have a {landing Committee at 
the Chapter- houfe, to prepare Matters for the monthly Meet- 
ing, which is held at St. Martin's Library. 

The Society for 'Propagating Chriftian Knowledge, was 
begun in 1699 by fbme Perfons of Worth, %$c. Its original 
Defign was to propagate Religion in the Plantations, to fe- 
cure the pious Education of the Poor at Home, and to re- 
claim thofe that err in the Fundamentals of Chriftianity. 

In the Year 1701, they had procured confiderable Chari- 
ties, and had tranfmitted the lame to the Plantations, in 
Libraries, Bibles, Catechifms, £jfc. with a voluntary Main- 
tenance for feveral Minifters, to be employ'd in the Plan- 
tations- But the Society for Propagating the Gofpel in foreign 
Parts, being then inltituted, they were Incorporated, by 
Charter, into the fame ; and thus difcharged, as a particular 
Society; from the further Purfuit of that Branch of their 
original Defign : Whereupon they wholly turned themfelves 
to the other 5 and are now very confiderable, by great Ac- 
ceffions from among the Clergy and Laity. 

They meet weekly, to concert Meafures for raifing Cha- 
rity for Education of poor Children, and fetting up Schools 
for that Purpofe 5 as alio for the more regular Dil'pofal of 

tious Books and Catechifms 5 for Inftruction of the Ignorant, 
rroneous, &c. By the Affiftance of Members of other re- 
ligious Societies, they have procured Subfcriptions for the 
Education of above Three thoufand Children, who are 
placed out in Schools about Londm, and taught Reading, 
Writing, Pfalmody, X§c They have difperfed great Numbers 
of good Books among the Poor, in the Fleet, Army, £$c. and 
have procured feveral to be tranflated into pVeljh and other 
foreign Languages, and difpers'd accordingly. See Charity 
School. 

Ofthe/^WKind, are divers religious Societies, properly 
thus called ; firft fet on foot in London about the Year 1678, 
by a few young Men, who agreed to meet weekly, for Prayer, 
Pfalmody and fpiritual Conference. They are now increafed 
to Forty diftinct Bodies, who have fet up public Prayers in 
many Churches where it was not, procured frequent Admi- 
niftrations of the Sacrament j and maintain Lectures on that 
Subject, in one Church or another almoft on every Sunday- 
evening. 

Royal Society. See Royal Society. 

SOCINIANS, a late Sea of Antitrinitarians, who, in 
thefe Ages, have revived fome of the Errors of 'Paulut 
SamofatemiS, 'Photinus and Arius ; whence they are alfo oc- 
cafionally call'd Arians, 'Photwians, &c. tho' in many re- 
flects different from any of them. See Arian,Photinian, 

Faufius Sccinus, a Gentleman of Sienna, whence they take 
their Name, was not the firft Author of the Sect 5 for 
he fays himfelf, in his Letter to Martin Vadau, wrote in 
15-48, that he advances no Dogma but what had been pub- 
limed by others before him, even in Poland, e'er he came to 
fettle there. The Truth is, he may be rather faid to have 
refined, by his SubtiLties, on the Notions that already pre- 
vailed there in hisTime, than to have^nvented a new.Syftem. 

In his Life, wrote by a 'Pol'tp Knight, we read, that he 
had not applied himfelf to the Study of Theology and Divi- 
nity, nor had ftudied any thing but Logic ; till 35 Years of 
Age ; but had fpent the greateft part of his Life at the Court 
of the Great Duke tfitfufcOny. Upon his retiring thence, he 
began to think of Religion : and, prepofTefTed as he was with 
theWritings of his Unkle Laolius Socinus, he form'd a Syftem 
thereon. Zcelius had explained the firft Words in the Gofpel 



of S. John, Inprincipio erat Sermo 5 by thefe, In prtncipio 
Evangelii erat Sermo $ as if the 'Beginning, there fpoke of, 
.were only the beginning of the Gofpel. 

This Interpretation, never heard of in all Antiquity, is 
followed by Faufius, in his Comment on the Fourteen firft 
Verfes of that Gofpel. He adds, that he who is called 
Word, had not been from all Eternity, nor even before the 
Creation of the World 3 but that by Word, mull be meant 
the Man ffefus Chrijl, God born of the Virgin, under the 
Emperor Auguftus. But this is a Paradox, which all his 
Followers do not equally come into. However, they all deny, 
not only the Divinity of Jeftis Cbrift, but the Exiiience of 
the HoIyGboft, the Myfiery of the Incarnation, Original 
Sin, and Grace. 

Their Sentiments are explain'd at length, in their Gate- 
chifm printed feveral Times, under the Title of Cate* 
chefs Ecclefiarttm Pohnicarum unitm 1)eiim 'Patrem ffli- 
ttfqtie filium Unigenitum, una cum Santlo Spiritu ex facra 
fcriptura confitentum. Still, they are divided on feveral 
Articles. Some of them leave Socintts, as to what regards 
the Worfhip offered to ffefus Chrift 5 not being able to con- 
ceive how divine Worfhip fhould be given a mere Man. 

TheHerefy of the Secinians fpread exceedingly in Poland 9 
Lithuania, Iranflhania, and the neighbouring Places. 
Racow was their chief School 5 and there all their firft 
Books were publifhed. But they were exterminated our of 
Poland in 1655" 5 fince which time they have chiefly 
fhelter'd in Holland; where, however, their public Meetings 
have been prohibited : But they find means to conceal them- 
felves under the Name of Arminians and Anabaptifs. See 
Unitarian. 

SOCLE or ZOCLE, in Architecture, a flat,fquare Member 
under the Bafes of Pedeftals, of Statues, Vafet, &c. which 
it ferves as a Foot, or Stand. See Pedestal, Statue, &c. 

The Word is French, form'd from the Italian Zoccola, or 
the Latin Soccus, the Shoe of the ancient Actors. Vitrzivius 
calls i t Quadra. 

A continued Socle., is a kind of continued Stand, orPedeftal, 
without either Bate, or Cornice ranging round the whole 
Building ; called by Vitrtivius, Stereobata, and the French, 
Soubaiffement. See Stereobata. 

SOCOME, in our Law-Books, &c. a Cuflom of grinding 
at the Lord's Mill. There is 'Bond Socome, where the Te- 
nants are bound to it, and Love Socome, where they doit 
freely, out of Love to the Lord. 

SOCRATlC-tphilofophy, the Doctrines and Opinions, 
with regard to Morality and Religion, maintained, and 
taught by Socrates. See Philosophy. 

By the Character of Socrates, left us by the Ancients, 
particularly his Scholar 'Plato, Laertius, %?c. He appears to 
have been one of the beft, and the wifeft Perfons in all the 
Heathen World. 

To him is afcribed the firft introducing of Moral Philofo- 
phy ; which is what is meant by that popular Saying, 
Socrates frft called Philofophy down from Heaven to Earth 5 
that is, from the Contemplation of the Heavens and heavenly 
Bodies, he led Men to confider themfelves, their own Pafli- 
ons, Opinions, Faculties, Duties, Actions, £•?<;. 

While young, he was exceedingly fond of natural Know- 
ledge^ he witneftes of himfelf m'Plato : But in his older Age, 
he caft afide this part of Philofophy as obTcure, uncertain, 
impracticable, and even uielefs and impertinent 3 and ap- 
plied himfelf wholly to moral or active Philofophy. 

'Twas he, firft, who when all the other 'Pbikfophers 
boafted they knew all Things, own'd, ingenuoufly, he knew 
nothing j but this, that he knew nothing. Which '■pyrrho, 
the Father of the Sceptic c Phihfophy , improved on, when he 
faid he knew nothing , not even this, that he knew nothing. 
Yet in an Anfwer of the Oracle, it was pronounced 5 
A'; ( / 1 f«j' a,Tccv}cav Sty^ctTHf <ro^4rctj@-. That Socrates was the 
Wiieft of all Men. See PyrrhoniAn. 

He was acculed by Anyms, Melitus and Lycon, three 
Perfons, whofe Hatred he had incurred, by his ievere De- 
clamations againft the Poets, of which Number two of the 
firft were, and the Third an Actor. His Accufation was, 
That he corrupted the Athenian Youth, and broached new 
Superfti tions. He was condemned to drink Cicuta, by 281 
Votes, as we are told by ^iiintilian. 

After his Death, his Fellow-citizens repented to that 
degree, that the Gymnafia, Courts of Juftice,£S?c. were all fbut 
up ; Melitus put to Death, Anytus banifh'd, and a Statue 
erected to Socrates. He wrote nothing himfelf ; yet almoft 
all the Sects of Philofbphers refer their Origin to his Dis- 
cipline; particularly the 'Platonifls, 'Peripatetick.Sj Acade- 
micks, Cyrenaicks, Stoicks, Z$c. But the greateft Part of 
his 'Philofophy, we have in the Works of 'Plato. See 
Platonic philofophy ; fee alfb Academic, Peripate- 
tic, Stoic, &c. 

SODOMY, an unnatural Crime, thus called from the 
City of Sodom, which was deftroy'd by Fire for the fame. 
See Buggery. 

Tfcc 
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The Levitical Laws adjudged thole guilty of this ex- 
ecrable Evil to the Fire, Jbev. c. 18 and 20. And the 
Civil Law afiigns the lame Punilhment. Our Laws make 
it Felony. 

SOFA; in the Eaft, is a kind of Alcove, raifed half aFoot 
above the Fluor ot a Chamber or other Apartment, and 
eikcm'd the Place of State, where Viiuors of Diftinction 
are leccived. 

Among the Tiirks, the whole Floor of their State-Rooms is 
cover'd with a kind of Tapiftry, and on the Window-fide is 
railed a Sofa or Soj>ha, laid with a kind of Matrafs, cover'd 
with a Tapiilry much richer than the other. On this 
Tapiilry the Turks are feated, both Men and Women, like 
the Taylors in England, croisdegg'd, leaning agamft the Wail 
which is bolfter'd with Velvet, Sattin or other Stuff fuitable 
to the Sealbn. Here they eat their Meal?, only laying a 
Skin over the Tapitfry, to ferve as a Table-cloarh, and a 
round wooden Board over all, cover'd with Plates, &c. 

The Embaffadors of France Hood out a long while, and 
refufed to vifit the Grand Vizier, unlefs he'd receive them 
on the Sofa : At length he granted them the Sofa. 

SOFF1TO or SOFlT, in Architefture, any Plafond or 
Ceiling, form'd of crofs Beams, or flying Cornices, the 
fquare Compartiments or Pannels whereof are inrich'd with 
Sculptures, Painting, or Gilding. Such are thole we fee in the 
Bafilics and Palaces of Italy, in the Apartments at Ltixem- 
lourg, afParis, ££c. See Ceiling. 

The Word is Italia??, and fignifies the. fame with the 
Latin, Lacunar and Laquear-, with this Difference, that 
Lacunar is ufed for any Ceiling, with fquare, hollow Pannels, 
called Lacus-j and Laqnear for Compartiments interlaced 
with Plat-bands, after the manner of Knots or Laqitei. 

Soffito or Soft, is particularly ufed for the under Side or 
Face of an Architrave ; and for that of the Corona or Lar- 
mier, which the Ancients called Lacunar, and we ufually, 
'Plafond. See Plafond. 

It is enrich'd with Compartiments of Rofes ; and in the 

'Doric Order has 18 Drops, dilpofed in three Ranks, Six 

in each, placed to the Right ot the Gutrje, at the Bottom 

of the Triglyphs, See Gxjttje, Doric, Architrave,^. 

SOFI, §?<;. SeeSo?Hi. 

SOFTENING, in Painting, the mixing and diluting of 
Colours with the Brufh or Pencil. 

They alfo fay> fofien Defigns in Black and White, made 
with the Pen, i$c. to weaken the Teint. To foften a 
Portrait, according to Felilnen, is to change fome of the 
Stroaks, and give a greater Degree of Sweetnefs and Softnefs 
to the Air thereof, which before had fbmething rough and 
harm, in it. 

SOIL, in Agriculture, Gardening, $$c. denotes Earth or 
Ground confider'd, with regard to the Quality of its Mould, 
for the Production and Growth of Vegetables. See Earth, 
Mould, Vegetables, &c. 

M. Bradley reduces all Soils to three Heads, viz. Sand, 
Loam or Mother-Earth , and Clay. See Sand, Loam and 
Clay. 

Gravels and all the open Soils, till we come at Loam, are 
of the fandy Race ; and the binding Earths, from Loam 
down to the Stiffnef's of Chalk, may be ranged under the 
C/tfjv-kind. 

Loam or Mother-Earth, is the Medium between the Two, 
and includes all the intermediate Kinds. 

Each of thefe Soils tends alike to Vegetation; and each 
has its Salts proper thereto; but in different Proportions : 
A Peck of Clay having twice as much Salts in it asthefame 
Quantity of Loam ; and four Times as much as Sand. 

Now, 'tis found to be the Salts or Juices of the Soil, not 
the Earth itfelf, that Plants are fed and fubfifted by. (For 
jn many Experiments of Vegetation, where Plants of Fifteen 
or Twenty pound Weight have been produced, there has 
been no fenfible Diminution in the Weight of the Earth). See 
Vegetation. 

Hence, at firft Sight, it might feem, that Clay were the 
moft proper, and Sand the leaft proper Soil to promote 
the Growth of Plants ; which is contrary to Experience. 
The Reafbn is, that the Parts of Clay being dole wrought 
together, do not lb eafily give out their Salts ; nor can 
the tender Fibres of many Plants make their Way through 
it, in fearch of their Food. But if its Parts be well open'd, 
by digging and breaking it into very Imall Pieces, and thofe 
Parts bekepropenby a Mixture of fome fharp Sand, or other 
like Matter, that Author adds, we mall fee the Effects of 
its Vigour. Sand, on the other hand, giving its Salts readily, 
puts forth its Plants very early, and will make them germinate 
a full Month fooner than Clay; but as itishafty,'tisfoon fpent. 
The Sun's Warmth calls up all its Salts early in the Spring, 
and there is but little left for them to fubiift long on, if the 
Heat continue. ' 

Each Kind has its peculiar Plants, which will not grow 
on the other ; but the peculiar Plants of both the other two 
will grow in Loam, as partaking equally of the Qualities of 
both. Loam, then, mull be allowed the beft and null bene- 



ficial Soil-, where it can be had : And where it cannot if 
by a Mixture of other Earths, we can make a Compoit to 
relemble it ; we have more to expert from it, efpecially in 
Plantations of durable Trees, than from a Compofition of 
Dung or other forcing Ingredients, which, like Excels of 
high intemperate Foods and Liquors, though they r,j ve a 
hafty Growth, yet make the Thing mort-lived. The Com- 
pofition or Soil here meant, is equal Quantities of Sand and 
Clay well mix'd. See Timber ; fee alio Hot-Bed. 

Generally, a Mixture of two or three Soils, is better than 
any Ample Soil ; eipecially where the Hot and Dry are 
mix'd with the Cold and Moid. Clay laid on Sand or 
Gravel, or Sand on Clay, is the bell Manure. See Ma- 
nure. 

But 'tis not the Nature of the Soil alone ; but its Depth 
is alfo to be regarded, and what Soil is underneath. For the 
beft Soil, if it be not above a Foot deep, and lie on a ftiff 
Clay, or hard cold Stone, is not lb fertile as a leaner Soil 
of greater Depth, or lying on a warm Lime-ftone, Sand or 
Gravel, through which the fuperfluous Moifture may de- 
fcend, and not Ifagnate on the Clay or Stone, to chill the 
Roots of Plants. 

Indeed, Regard is to be had to the Climate ; for even in 
England, cold, moift Clays are more fruitful in the South 
than the North. 

Some general Rules with refpecf. to Soils, are as follow. 
i° All Land that moulders to Dull with Froft, with all forts 
of warm Lands, black Mould, yellow Clay, (if not too wet) 
and that turns Black after Rain, are good for Corn. 2 Lands 
bringing forth large Trees and Weeds, Black-Thorn, Thiftles, 
rank Grafs, $$c, generally prove fruitful. 3 Straw-berries, 
Betony, Thyme, %£c. give Indication to Wood, and Camo- 
mile to a Mould difpofed for Corn. 4° All Land that binds 
after Froft and Rain, that turns White and full of Worms, 
that is extremely moift, bears Holly, Yew, Box, Broom, 
Heath, Mofs, £s?c. is of a cold Temperature. 5° Black, 
Dun and Yellow Sand, and hot, ftony Gravel, are generally 
unfruitful. See Garden, Orchard, Bill, Parlia- 
ment, &c. 

SOIT fait comme il eft defire, Be it done as 'tis defired ; 
a Form uled when the King gives the Royal Alfent to a 
private Bill preferr'd in Parliament. 

SOKA, Soke, Soc, in ancient Cuftoms, the Privilege of Te- 
nants excufed from cuftomary Impositions, See Soc. 

It alfo denotes theTerritory wherein the chief Lord exercifed 
his Liberty of keeping Courts within his own Domains. 

Alio a Quit-Rent, or Payment made to the Lord by his 
Tenant, for acting in Quality of a Soc-man or Freeholder. 
See Socage. 

The Rent-gatherer in the Soka, was called Soke Reeve. 
SOL, in Mulic, the Fifth Note of the Gamut: Ut, Re,' 
Mi, Fa, Sol. See Note and Gamut ; fee alio Music. 

Sol or Sou, Shilling, a French Coin, of Billon, /'. e. Cop- 
per with a little Silver mix'd; equal to Twelve Deniers 
or Pence; and the 20th Part of the Livre or Pound. See 
Shilling ; fee alfo Denier and Livre. 

The French Sol is rated atone Tenth Part lefs than the 
Evglijb Penny. See Coin, Penny, £S?c. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Solidus, Shilling. 
Sodm is miftaken, when he derives it « Sole, by reafbn of 
the Sun ftruck on it. 

The Sol. was firft ftruck on the Foot of 1 2 Deniers Tournois, 
whence it was alfo called c l)ouz>ain, a Name it flill retains, 
tho* its ancient Value be changed ; the Sol having been 
fince augmented by Three Deniers, and ftruck with a 
Punchion of a -Flower de Lys, to make it Current for ij 
Deniers. Soon after, the old Sols were coin'd over again, 
and both Old and New indifferently Current for ij De- 
niers. In 1709, the Value of the fame Sols was raifed to 
18 Deniers. Towards the latter End of the Reign of Louis 
the Fourteenth, the Sols of 18 Deniers were again lowered 
to iy, where they now ftand. 

The 'Dutch have alio two Kinds of Sols : The one of Silver, 
called Solsdegros, andlikewik Schelling. See Schelling. 
The other of Copper, called alfo Stuyver, See Stuyver. 

In old Authors we read of Gold Sols, which were different 
at different Times. In the Time of the Salic Law, the Sol 
was Forty Deniers ; and thus it continued till the Time of 
King 'Pepin, when it was reduced to Twelve. Some have 
imagined, that the French had anciently Silver Sols. 

Sol, in Aftrology, &c. fignifies the Sun. Sol in Aries, £J?C. 
See Sun. 

Sol, in the Hermetical Philofbphy fignifies Sulphur. See 
Sulphur. 

Sol, Sun, in Chymiftry, is Gold ; thus called from an 
Opinion, that this Metal is, in a particular Manner, under 
the Influence of that Luminary, See Gold. 

What fhould have been the principal Inducement of tox ~ 
turing this Metal, with Co much Violence to obtain from it 
fbme medicinal Virtues, Dr. J^ttincy ob Terves, is not eafy 
to beguels'd ; unlefs it was to keep up the Authority of an 
ill-delerved Regard, and a Jealoufy, that they could not be 
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well in the common Opinion for PhyficianSj who could not 
do extraordinary Things in their Profeffion with a Metal, 
which had fuch a prodigious Influence on other Accounts. 
Many, indeed, there have been, who have honeftlyoppofed 
this Artifice; but the contrary Sides have a long Time pre- 
vailed, and to fueh a Degree, that this Metal itfelf has not 
only been transformed into all the Shapes imaginable fox 
medicinal Purpofes; but even its Name has been transferr'd 
to do Honour to, and enhance the Price of many other worth- 
left Preparations, that bore any Refemblance to its fenfible 
Qualities, 

Hence many Tinctures of a yellow Colour, are prefentty 
the Golden Tintlure of fome thing or other. 

Moft, indeed, acknowledge, that Gold in Subftance, or 
reduced into the fmalleft Particles by the Hammer, as in 
the Leaf-Gold, is not digeftible in the Stomach, fo as to be 
tranfmitted into the Blood, and be of any Efficacy there. 
But there are, nevertheless, many, who are confident of its 
doing extraordinary Matters, if reduced into a Powder, by 
Amalgamation with Mercury, and by evaporating the Mer- 
cury afterwards. 

Zacutus Lufitanus, is one of the fmarteft Pleaders on this 
fide the Controversy, againft Mufa, PicuS Mirandola and 
'PlateruS; who, befides many Inftances of its Efficacy, urges 
the Authority of Avken, Serapion, Geber and many of the 
Arabian Phyficians, with thofe of other Countries, and of 
later Date. ghmcetan, Schroder, Zwelfer and Etmuller, 
with many other more modern, practical Phyficians, fell 
into the fame Opinion. But which fide fbever is in the right, 
the prefent Practice rejects all Pretentions to Medicine from 
it. 

Sol, in Heraldry, the Gold Colour in the Arms of Sove- 
reign Princes. See Metal. 

SOLAR, fomething belonging to the Sun. See Sun. 

Thus we fay, Solas. Firs, in contradistinction to Culinary 
Fire. See Fire. 

The Solar Tear, which confifts of 365 Days, 5 Hours, 
49 Minutes j in Oppofition to the Lunar Tear, which only 
confifts of 354 Days. See Year. 

The Solar Tear, is either Tropical, or Siderial. 

'Tropical Tear, is that Space of Time, wherein the Sun 
returns again to the fame equinoctial or fblftitial Point ; which 
is always equal to 365 Days, 5 Hours, and about 49 Minutes. 
The Siderial Year, is the Space wherein the Sun comes back 
to any particular, fixed Star ; which is about 365 Days, 8 
Hours, and 9 Minutes. See Siderial, &c. 

Solar Syfiem, the Order and Difpofition of the feveral 
heavenly Bodies, which revolve round the Sun as the Centre 
of their Motion, viz. the 'Planets, Primary and Secundary, 
and the Cometi. For a Scheme of the Solar Syftem, fee 
System. 

Solar Fclipje, is a Privation of the Light of the Sun, by 
the Interpofition of the opake Body of the Moon. See 
Eclipse. 

Solar Spots, 
Solar Cycle, 
Solar Month, 

SOLDER, popularly called Svdder, a metallic or mineral 
Compofition, ufed in Soldering or joyning together other Metals. 

Solders are made of Gold, Silver, Copper, Tin, Glafs 
of Tin, and Lead ; always observing, that in the Compofi- 
tion, there be fome of the Metal to be Soldered, mix'd with 
ibme higher and finer Metals. 

Goldfmiths make four Kinds of Solder, viz. Solder of Eight ; 
where, to feven Parts of Silver there is one of Brafs or 
Copper. Solder of Six, where only a iixth Part is Copper. 
Solder of Four : and Solder of Three. 'Tis the Mixture of 
Copper in the Solder that makes raifed Plate always come 
cheaper than flat. 

The Solder ufed by Plumbers, is made of two Pounds of 
Lead to one of Tin. Its Goodnefs is tried by melting it, and 
pouring the bignefsof a Crown-piece on a Table ;for, if good, 
there will ari'fe little, bright, mining Stars therein. See 
Plumbery. 

The Solder for Copper is made like that of the Plumbers 5 
only, with Copper and Tin : For very nice Works, inftead of 
Tin, they fometimes ufe a Quantity of Silver. See Copper. 

Solder for Tin, is made of two Thirds of Tin, and one 
of Lead ; but where the Work is any thing delicate, as in 
Organ-pipes, where the Juncture is fearce defcernible, 'tis 
made of one Part of Tin of Glafs, and three Parts of Pewter. 
Sec Tin. 

The Duke of Florence's Nail, anciently fo much admired, 
as being half Iron and half Gold, when as thofe Two Metals 
were deem'd irreconcileabte ; was joyn'd by a kind of Solder, 
made by Tiirneifjer, an ingenious Chymift of Venice ; The 
Secret whereof, was never difcover'd till publifh'd by Tache- 
nins. The Solder is nothing but a little Copper or Cyprus 
Vitriol put between the Gold and the Iron. For, naturally, 
the greatAcidity of theGjld, reduces the Iron into a Scoria 



or Riift, when the Two are applied immediately over One 
another; but this Difficulty is removed, by the Interpofition 
of a little Copper, be it in the fmalleft Quantity imaginable. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, Solidare, to itrength- 
en. 

SOLDERING, or Sodderhtg, among Mechanicks, the 
joyning and faftening together of two Pieces of the fame 
Metal, or of two different Metals, by the Fufion and Appli- 
cation of fome metallic Compofition on the Extremities ot the 
Metals tobejoyn'd. See Solder. 

Goldfmiths Solder with Gold, Silver and Copper mix'd 
together: Plumbers with Lead and Tin. See Plumbery, &c, 

Copper isufually Solder d with Tin; fometimes, according 
to the Work, with a Mixture of Copper and Silver. In the 
Soldering of all thefe Metals, they generally ufe Borax in 
Powder, and fometimes Rofin. As to Iron, 'tis fufficient that 
it be heated red-hot 5 and the two Extremities, in this State, 
hammer'd together. By this means they become incorporated 
together. See Brazing. 

, SOLDIER, a military Man, ferving a Prince in War, in 
Confideration of acertain Solde or daily Pay. See Military. 

The Soldier is he who takes Pay ; the Vaffal he who ferves 
at his own Expences. See Vassal and Service. 
. T)it Cange obferves, that the ancient Soldiers were not to be 
fhort of Five Foot and a Half; and that this Meafure was 
called Incoma. 

The Word is form'd from the Italian, Soldato of the Latin 
Soli da- or Solidus, the Solde or Pay. Pafqzder derives it from 
the old Gaulip Soal doyer. And Nicod from Soldurius. See 

SoLDURII. 

SOLDURII, in Antiquity, a kind of Clients or Re- 
tainers to the great Men in Gaul, particularly Aquitaniatj 
mentioned by Ctefar. 

The Soldurii were People, who fhared all the good and 
all the ill Fortune of their Patrons ; To whom, if any Dif- 
after happened, they either underwent the very fame, or kill'd 
themfelves ; and Ctefar affures us, that no one had ever been 
known to refufe the Alternative, Lib. III. de Bel. Gal. Vige- 
nerius takes them to have been more than common Soldiers, 
and even Gentlemen in Penfion, or Appointment. Athenetis 
calls them "SJjveM&ywKomi, q. d. who die with their 
Mailers. 

SOLECISM, orSolcecifm, in Grammar, a grofs Impropriety hi 
Speech, contrary to the Ufe of the Language, and the Rules of 
Grammar, either in refpectofDeclenfion.Conjugation or Syntax. 

An Actor on the Roman Theatre having made a wrong 
Gefture ; the Audience immediately cried out he had com- 
mitted a Solecifm with his Hand. Ablanc. 

Solecisms, on fome Occafions, are pardonable. Tmpetra- 
titm ejl a ratione ut peccare fuavitatis caufa liccret. Vavgelas 
is frequently repeating that of giiintillian: Aliud ejl Latins , 
aliud Grammatics loqui. Baltafar Stolberg has a Latin 
Treatife of the Solecifms and Barbarifms falfely attributed to 
theNe-tv Tefament. See Barbarism. 

The Word is Greek, sahoiy.nTjj.^, derived from the Soli, a 
People of Attica, who being tranfplanted to Cilicia, loft the 
Purity of their ancient Tongue, and became ridiculous to the 
Athenians for their Improprieties therein. 

SOLEMN, fomething perform'd with much Pomp, Cere- 
mony and Expence. 

Thus we fay, Solemn Feafts, Solemn Funerals, Solemn 
Games, Sec. See Feast, Game, &c. 

Solemn, in Law, fignifies fomething Authentic, or that 
is cloath'd in all its Formalities. A Solemn Teftament, in the 
Civil Law, is to be attefted by feven Perfons, and feal'd with 
their Seals. 

A Solemn Marriage, is that perform'd in one's own Parifli 
Church, after Publication of the Bans, and in Prefence of 
WitnefTes. 

SOLET and "Debet. See Debet and Sol et. 

SOLE-T'enant, in Law, is he or fhe, who holds only in 
his or her own Right, without any other Perfon joyn'd. See 
Tenant. 

E.gr. If a Man and his Wife hold Land for their Lives, 
the Remainder to their Son ; Here, the Man dying, the Lord 
fhall not have Heriot, becaufe he dies not Sole Tenant, 

SOLEUS, in Anatomy, a Mufcle called alfo Gajlrocnemius 
Internus. See Gastrocnemius. 

SOL-FA-ING, inMufic, the naming and pronouncing ot 
the feveral Notes of a Song, by the Syllables Sol, Fa, La, 
&c, in learning to fing it. See Note. 

Of the Seven Notes in the Scale, ut, re, mi, fa, fol, la, ft $ 
only Four are in Ufe among us, viz. fa, fol, la, mi. Their 
Office is principally in Singing : that by applying them to 
every Note of the Scale, it may not only be pronounced more 
eafily ; but chiefly, that by them, the Tones and Semi-tones 
of the natural Scale, may be better mark'd out and diftin- 
guifh'd. 

This Defign is obtained by the Four Syllables,/?, fol, M* 

mi ; thus, ivomfa to fol is aTone ; alfo from/o/ to la, and 

from la to mi, without diftinguifhing the greater or lefTer 

Tone ; but from la to fa, alfo from mi to fa, is a Semi-tone. 

[ A a ] If, 
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If, then, thefe be applied in this Order, fa, fil, la, fa, fil, 
la, mi, fa, i$c. They exprefs the Natural Series from c ; 
and if 'that be to be repeated to a Second or Third Oftavc, 
we fee by them how to exprefs all the different Orders of 
Tones and Semi-tones in the Diatonic Scale ; and ftill above 
mi, will {land fa, fil, la; and below it, the fame reverfed, 
la, fil, fa 5 And one mi is always diftant from another by an 
Oftave ; which cannot be faid of any of the reft becaufe 
after rat afcending, comes always fa, fil, la, fa, which are 
repeated invertedly, defcending. 

To conceive the Ufe of this : it is to be remember'd, that 
the firlt Thing in teaching to iing, is to make one raife a 
Scale of Notes by Tones and Semi-tones to an Oclave, and 
defend again by the fame Notes, and then to rife and fall by 
oreater Intervals, at a Leap, as a Third, Fourth and Filth, 
tfc. And to do all this, by beginning at Notes of different 
Fitch. Then, thefe Notes are reprefentcd by Lines and Spaces, 
to which thole Syllables arc applied, and the Learner taught 
to name each Line and Space, by its refpeftive Syllable; 
which makes what we call Sol-fa -ing ■■ The Ufe whereof is, 
that while they are learning to tunc the Degrees and Inter- 
vals of Sound, exprefs'd by Notes fet on Lines and Spaces ; 
or learning a Song, to which no Words are applied ; they 
may do it the better, by means of an articulate Sound : but, 
chiefly, that by knowing the Degrees and Intervals exprefs'd 
by thefe Syllables, they may more readily know the true Di- 
ftance of Notes. See Singing. 

Mr. Malcolm obferves, that the Praclice of Solfa-ing, 
common as it is, is very uielefs and infignificant, either as 
to the Underftanding or Praflifingof Molic ; yet exceedingly 
perplexing : The various Application of the feveral Names, 
according to the various Signatures of the Clef, are enough 
to perplex any Learner ; There being no lefs than 72 various 
Ways of applying the Names fil, fa, S3c. to the Lines and 
Spaces of a particular Syftera. See Scale. 

SOLID, in Phyficks, a Body whofe minute Parts are 
connected together, fo, as not to give Way, or flip from 
each other upon the fmalleft Impreffion. See Solidity. 

The Word is ufed in this Senfe, in Contradiftinftion to 
Fluid. See Fluu> and Firmness. 

For the Zones of Gravitation of- 

Solitis immerged in Fluids 

Specifically lighter than the 

Sclids - - ) See Gravity, 

"The Zaivs of Gravitation 0} 

Solitis imraerg'd in Fluids 

Specifically heavier - - - J 

To find the Specific Gravity o/\ 

JfindThekatil of tieSpe'eifiS S « S ^'" c G ""^ 
Gravity of So li-ds to Fluids. ) 

tfle Laws of the Refinance of J 

Solids moving in Fluids - > See Resistance, 
Solid of the leajt Refinance - - J 

Solid, in Geometry, is a Magnitude indued with Three 
Di mentions ; or extended in Length, Breadth and Depth, 
See Dimension- 

Hence, as all Bodies have thefe Three Dimensions, and 
nothing but Bodies ; Solid and Body are frequently uled in- 
difcriminately. See Body. 

A Solid is terminated, or contained under one or more 
Planes or Surfaces ; as a Surface is under one or more Lines. 
See Surface and Line. 

From the Circumftances of the terminating Lines, Solids 
become divided into Regular and Irregular. 

Regular Solids, are thole terminated by regular and 
equal Planes. See Regular. 

Under this Clafs come the Tetrae'dron, Hexaedron or Cube, 
OHffidton-, fDodecaedron and Icofiedron. See Tetraedron, 
Cube, &g. each under its proper Article. 

Irregular Solids, are all fuch as do not come under the 
Definition of Regular Solids ; fuch are the Sphere, Cylinder, 
Cone, 'Parallelogram, <Prifm, Pyramid, 'Parallelopipid, &c. 
See Sphere, Cylinder, Cone, &C, each under its proper 
Article. 

The Gcneies, Properties, Ratio's, Constructions, Di- 
tnenfions, ifc. of the feveral Solids, Regular and Irregular, 
Spherical, Elliptical, Conical, £?e. See under each refpe&ive 
Heads. 

Cubature or Cubing of a Solid, is the meafuring of the 
Space comprehended under a Solid, i. e. the Solidity or Solid 
Content thereof. See Solidity. 

Solid Angle, is that form'd by three or more plain Angles 
meeting in a Point : Or, more ftriftly, a Solid Angle, as B, 
(Tab. Geometry, Fig. qo-) is the Inclination of more than 
two 1 5nes, A B, B C, B F, which concur in the fame Point 
B, and are in the different Planes. 

Hence, for Solid Angles to be equal, 'tis necejTary they be 



contained under an equal Number, of equal Planes, difpofed 
in the lame manner. 

And as Solid Angles are only diftinguifhable by the Planes 
under which they are contained 5 and as Planes thus equal s 
are only diftinguifhable by Comprslence, they are Similar - 
and confequently Similar Solid Angles, are equal, & vice 
verfa* See Similar. 

The Sum of all the Plane Angles conftituting a Solid Angle, 
is always leis than 36o°5 otherwife they would conftitute ihe 
Plane of a Circle, and not a Solid. See Angle. 

For the Method of Cubing the feveral Kinds of Solids 5 See 
Cubature. 

Solid Baflion? g ee y Bastion. 
Solid 'Place 5 £ Locus. 

Solid Numbers, are thofe which arife from the Multipli- 
cation of a Plain Number, by any other whatfbevcr. Thus 18 
is a Solid Number, made of 6 (which is Plain) multiplied 
by 3 ; or of o multiplied by 2. See Number. 

Solid 'Problem, in Mathematicks, is one which cannot be 
Geometrically folved, but by the Interferon of a Circle, 
and a Conic Section 5 or by the Interieftion of two other 
Conic Sections, befides the Circle. 

Thus, to defcribe an Ifofceles Triangle on a given Right 
Line, whole Angle at the Bafe, fhall be triple to that at the 
"Vertex, is a Solid Problem. See Problem. 

SOLIDITY, in Phyficks, a Property of Matter or Body, 
whereby it excludes every other Body from the Place itielf 
poflefTes. 

Solidity is a Property common to all Bodies, whether 
Solid or Fluid. See Body. 

The Idea of Solidity y Mr. Lock obferves, arifes from the 
Refiftance we find one Body make to the Entrance of another 
into its own Place. 'Tis ufually called Impenetrability ; but 
Solidity expreffes it beft ; as carrying ibmewhat more of 
pofitivewith it than the other, which is negative. 

Solidity, he adds, feems the mod extenfive Property of 
Body; as being that whereby we conceive it to fill Space : 
'Tis diflinguifli'd from meer Space, by this latter not being- 
capable of Refiftance or Motion. See Space. 

J Tis diftingui/h'd from Hardnefs, which is only a firm 
Cohefion of the Solid Parts, fo as they mayn't eafily change 
their Situation. See Hardness. 

The Difficulty of changing Situation, gives no more So- 
lidity to the hardeft Body than the fofteft ; nor is a Diamond 
a Jot more Solid than Water. By this we diftinguifh the 
Idea of the Extenfion of Body, from that of the Extension 
of Space : That of Body, is the Continuity or Cohefion ofc" 
folid, feparable, moveable Parts 5 that of Space, the Con- 
tinuity of unfolid, infeparable, immoveable Parts. See 
Extension. 

The Cartejians, however, will, by all means, deduce 
Solidity-, or, as they call it, Impenetrability ', from the Nature 
of Extenfion ; and contend, that the Idea of the former, 
is contain'd in that of the latter 5 and hence argue againfl: a 
Vacuum. Thus, fay they, one Cubic Foot of Extenfion 
cannot be added to another, without having two Cubic Feet 
of Extenfion ; for each has in irfelf, all that is required to 
conftitute that Magnitude. And hence they conc!ude,that every 
Part of Space is Solid, or Impenetrable ; inafmuch as of its 
own Nature it excludes all orhers. But the Conclufion is 
falfe, and the Inftance they give follows from this, that the 
Parts of Space are immoveable ; not that they are Impene- 
trable or Solid. See Impenetrability. 

Solidity, in Geometry, the Quantity of Space contain'd 
in a Solid Body ; call'd alio the Solid Content ', and the Cuts 
thereof. See Cubature. 

The Solidity of a Cube, Prifm, Cylinder, or Parallelopipid, 
is had by multiplying its Balls into its Height. See Cube, 
Prism, Cylinder, £fJc. 

The Solidity of a Pyramid or Cone, is had by multiplying 
either the whole Bale into a Third Part of the Height j or 
the whole Height into a third Part of the Bafe. See Pyra- 
mid and Cone. 

<Tq find the So l i d i t y of any Irregular Body. 

Put the Body in a hollow Parallelopipid, and pour Water 
or Sand upon it, and Note the Height of the Water or Sand 
AB (Tab. Geometry, Fig. 32.) then, taking out the Body, 
obferve at what Height the Water (or Sand when levell'd) 
ftands, as A C Subtract A C from A B j the Remainder will 
be B C. Thus is the irregular Body reduced to a Parallelopi- 
pid, whofe Bafe is F C G F 5 and Altitude B C. To find the 
Solidity whereof, fee Parallelopipid. 

Suppole, E. gr. A B 8, A C 5; then will B C be 3 = $>*?' 
pofe, again, D B n, DE43 then will the Solidity of the 
irregular Body be found 144. , 

If the Body be fuch, as that it can't be well laid in Uch 

a kind of Channel ; £, gr, if it be required to meafure the 

? ° i Solidity 
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Solidity of a Statue, as it ftands 3 a quadrangular Prifm. or 
parallelopipid is to be framed over it : the reft as before, 

To find the Solidity of a hollow Body*. 

IF the Body be not comprized in the Number of regular 
Bodies j its Solidity is found as in the preceding Problem. 
If itbea Parallelopipid, Prifm, Cylinder, Sphere, Pyramid 
or Cone 3 the Solidity, firftof the whole Body, including the 
Cavity, then that of the Cavity, which is fuppofed to have 
the fame Figure with the Body itfelf, is to be found, accord- 
ing to the refpeciive Methods delivered under Parallelo- 
ripiD, Prism, gfo For the latter being fubtra&ed out of 
the former, the Remainder is the Solidity of the hollow Body 
required. 

Solidity, in Architecture, is applied both to the Con- 
fidence of the Ground whereon the Foundation of a Building 
is laid j and to a Maflive of Mafonry, of extraordinaryThick- 
neis, without any Cavity within. 

The Solidity of the Egyptian Pyramids is inconceivable. 
See Pyramid. 

SOLIDS, in Anatomy, &c. all the continuous and con- 
tinent Parts of the Body are thus call'd, in Oppofition to the 
Fluids or the Parts contained therein. See Body, 

Of the Solid kind, are the Bones, Cartilages, Ligaments, 
Membranes, Fibres, Mufcles, Tendons, Arteries, Veins 
Nerves, Glands, Lymphieducis and La&eals, See Bone, 
Cartilage, Ligament, ggfc, under their reipe£tive Ar- 
ticles. 

Notwithstanding the great Number and Appearance of 
the Solids of the Body 5 we find from the Microfcope, 
lnje6tions, Velicatories, Atrophies &c. that the Solid Parts 
are exceedingly fin all and inconfiderable, in comparifon of 
the Fluids. Nay,'tis almoftdemonftrable, from a Consider- 
ation of the Rife and Generation of the Veflels, and the 
Reiblution of the greated VefiTels into their fmalleft con- 
ftituent ones, rhat the whole Mais of Solids in the Body, 
confifts merely of Fibres, as their common Elements. See 
Fibre. 

In, effect, the whole Mafs of Solids, as well as Fluids, 
a minute Stamen or Animalcule, only excepted, arofe from a 
very fubtile fluid Colliquament, not unlike the Nervous Juice ; 
as is fhewn by Malpighi, in his Treatife de Ovo Incubato. See 
Egg. 

The White of the Egg never nourimes, till, from its na- 
tural Thicknefsj it have been brought, by Incubation, through 
innumerable Degrees of Fluidity, to become fubtile enough 
to enter the minute Veficles of the Stamen or Seed. The 
firft, fofr, tender Solids arifing from this fubtile Humor 
pafs through infinite, intermediate Degrees, e'er they arrive 
at their utmoft Solidity. See Generation. 

All the Solids therefore in our Bodies (unlefs any one will 
be ib nice as to except the firft Stamen) only differ from the 
Fluids, out of which they arife, by their Reft, Cohefionand 
Figure ; and a fluid Particle will become fit to form a 
Part of a Solid, as foon as there is a Force fufficient to effcel: 
its Cohefion with the other Solid Parts. See Nutrition. 

SOLILOQY, a E.eafoning or Difcourfe, which a Man 
holds with himfelf. See Monologue. 

Papias fays, that Soliloquy is properly a Difcourfe by 
Way of Anfwer, to a Queftion that a Man has propofed to 
himfelf. 

Soliloquies are become mighty common Things on the 
modern Stage 5 yet can nothing be more inartificial or more 
unnatural, than an Aclor's making long Speeches to himfelf, 
to convey his Intentions, &C. to the Audience. 

Where fuch Difcoveries are to be made, the Poet fhould 
rather take Care to give the Dramatic Perfons fuch Confi- 
dants, as may neceflarily fhare their inmoft Thoughts 5 By 
which means, they will be more naturally convey'd to the 
Audience. Yet is even this a Shift, an accurate Poet would 
not be found to have Occafion for. The Ufe and Abufe of 
Soliloquies, is well delivered by the Duke of Sttckinghatft, 
in the following Lines : 

Soliloquies had need he very few, 
Extremely port, and fpoke in 'Pajfwiz too. 
Our Lovers talking to themfelves, for want 
Of others, make the 'Pit their Cotifidant : 
Nor is the Matter mended yet, if thus 
T'hey tri'fi a Friend, only to tell it lis, ■ 

SOLITARY, fomething retired, or in private 5 remote 
from the Company, or Commerce of others of the fame 
Species. 

A Solitary Column, is a Column that ftands alone in any 
public Place ; as thep'rajan Column. See Column. 

A Solitary Worm, is a Worm fometimes found in the Jn- 
teftines,and which is always the only one of the Kind; as being 
placed in the Pylorus, and extending thence, the whale 
Length of the Inteftines; fo that there is no Room fcr another. 
See Worm. 
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Solitaries, is alfo the Title of the Nuns of S. Telerai 
Alcantara mftituted in 1676, by Cardinal Sarberm, when 
Abbot of Notre 2)ame de Farfa, in that City. 

They propoie to imitate the fevere, penitent Life of 
St. 'Peter ot Mcantara ; keep a continual Silence never open 
their Mouths to any Body but themfelves ; employ their 
Time wholly in fpintual Exercifes, and leave the Temporal 
Concerns to a Number of Maids, who have a particular Su- 
perior in a feparate Part of the Monaftery. They always a a 
Bare-footed, without Sandals, gird thcmfelves with a thick 
Cord, and wear no Linnen. 
SOLITAURILIA, in Antiquity. SeeSuovETAURtLiA. 
SOLL1C1TOR, a Perlbn employ'd to follow, and take 
care of Suits depending in Courts of Law, or Equity ; for- 
merly allowed only to Nobility, whofe menial Servants they 
were ; but now frequently ufed to others, to the great In- 
creafeof Champarty and Maintenance. See Attorney. 

Sollicitor General, hath his Office by Patent, duri'na 
the King's Pleafure. 5 

The Attorney General, and he, had anciently a Right to 
their Writs of Summons, to fit in the Lords Houfe on 
fpecial Occafions, till the 13th Car. II. fince which, they 
have almoft conflantly been chofen Members of the Houfe 
of Commons. He has the Care and Concern of ma- 
naging the King's Affairs, and hath Fees for Pleading, be- 
iides other Fees arifing by Patents, (Sic. He hath his At- 
tendance on the Privy Council ; and the Attorney General, 
and he, were anciently reckoned among the Officers of the 
Exchequer; They have Audience, and come within the Bar 
in all other Courts. 

SOLSTICE, in Aftronomy, the Time when the Sun i$ 
in one of the Solptial 'Points, that is, when he is at his 
greater! Diftance from the Equator; which is 23 Degrees 
and a Half; thus called, becaufe he then appears to fiani 
ftill, and not to change his Place in the Degrees of the Zo- 
diac, any Way : An Appearance owing to the Obliquity of 
our Sphere, and which thofe who live under the liauator 
are Strangers to. See Solstitial Points. 

The Solfiices ate Two, in each Year ; the Efiival or Sum- 
mer Solpce, and the Byemal or Winter Solfiice. 

The Summer Solfiice, is when the Sun is in the Tropic of 
Cancer; which is on the 1 ith o{ r /une ; when he makes the 
longeft Day. See Tropic and Day. 

The Winter Solfiice, is when he enters the firft Degree of 
Capricorn ; which is on the 1 1 th of December ; when he begins 
to return towards us, and makes the lhorteft Day. 

This is to be underftood, as in our Northern Hemifphere ; 
for in the Southern, the Sun's Entrance into Cafricom, makes 
the Summer Solfiice, and that into Cancer, the Winter Solfiice. 
SeeEcLipTic, Summer, Winter, g?c. 

SOLSTITIAL 'Points, are thole Points of :he Ecliptic, 
wherein the Sun's Afcent above the Ecliptic, and his Defcent 
below it, ate tetminated. See Point. 

The firft Point, which is in the beginning of the firft De- 
gree of Cancer, is called the EJlival or Summer Point ; and 
the latter, which is in the beginning of the firft Point of 
Capricorn, the Winter Point. See Solstice. 

The Solfiitial Joints are Diametrically oppofite to each 
other. 

Solstitial Colure, is that pairing through the Solfiitial 
'Points. See Colure. 

SOLUBLE, in Medicine, Loofe, or apt to go to Stool. 
See Laxative, Stool, ($c. 

Soluble Tartar, is a kind of Salt, chymically prepared, 
by boiling Eight Ounces of Cream of Tartar, with Four of 
Fix'd Salt of Tartar. See Tartar. 

SOLVENT, the lame with Diffolvent. See Dissolvent. 

SOLUTIO Continui, or Solution of Continuity, a Term 
ufed by Phyficians, cjfc. to exprefs a Difeafe common to the 
Iblid Parts of the Body, wherein their natural Cohefion is 
feparated. 

If this happen to a fimple, fimilar Part of the Body ; 
'tis called, limply, Solutio Continui. 

If on a compound, or organical Part, it acquires a parti- 
cular Denomination, from the Nature of the Part, the Diffe- 
rence of the Caufe, or the Manner of the Application ; as, 
aWound, Rupture, FraBure, 'PunBure, Fiffure, Contufion, 
Ulcer, Corrojion, 2>ilaceration, Exfoliation, Caries, &c. See 
Wound, Rupture, Fracture, &c. 

SOLUTION, in Algebra and Geometry, is the anfwer- 
ing of a Queftion ; or refolving any Problem propofed. See 
Resolution. 

The Solution of the Problem of the Quadrature of the 
Circle, and that of the Duplicature of the Cube, by Right 
Lines, ate held impoffible. See Quadrature and Du- 
plicature. 

Solution of Continuity, in Chirurgery ; See Solutio 
Continui. 

Solution, in Phyficks, the Reduction of a Solid, or firm. 
Body, into a fluid State, by means of forne Menftruum. 
fee Menstruum. 1 

Solution, 
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Solution, is frequently confounded with what weotherwife 
call Z)iJfokttim * but there is a Difference. See Dissolution. 

Solution, in Chymiftry, is fbmeimes ufed for the Analy- 
sts, or Reduction of a natural Body into its chymical Princi- 
ples. See Principle and Analysis. 

In this Senfe, Solution is the fame with what we otherwifc 
call Refolution. See Resolution. 

SOLUTIVE. See Laxative. 

SOMNAMBULI, an Appellation given to People, who 
walk in their Sleep ; more ufually called Noftambttli, Sec 

KOCTAMBULI. 

The Word is formM from the Latin, Sommts, Sleep, and 
Ambulo, I walk. 

SOMNIFEROUS. See Soporiferous. 

SON, a relative Term, applied to a Male Child, confi- 
der'd in the Relation he bears to his Parents. See Father- 

The Children of the King of England, are called Sons 
and "Daughters of England. See King. The Eldeft Son is 
born Duke of Corneal, and created Prince of Wales. See 
Prince. 

The younger Sons are called Cadets. See Cadet. 

The King° of France's Children were anciently call'd FUs, 
and Blks de France, Sons and "Daughters of France ; and 
the Grand-children, <Petits Fils, and "Petites Filles de France. 
At prefent, the Daughters are called Mes-dames, and the 
Grand-daughters, Mes-demoifelles de France* 

Natural Son ? « C Bastard. 
Adoptive Son } t Adoptive. 

Son of God, a Term ufed in various Senfes, in the Holy 
Scriptures ; as, i°. For the Word,ot the Second Perfon in the 
Bleffed Trinity : who is thus called, with refpect to the 
Manner of his Generation ; as being begotten of the Father. 
Him, the Orthodox believe to be Co-eternal, and Co-equal 
with the Father 5 and to have been with him, the eternal 
Principle and Source of the Holy Spirit. See Trinity. 

The Term Son, is applied to him, both before and after 
his Incarnation. Thus we fay, The Son of God Created the 
World ; the Son of God was Incarnate, and lived 33 Years 
on Earth, l$c. 

2 Several Creatures are alfb called Sons of God ; not as 
being fo by Nature and Generation 5 but on divers other Ac- 
counts. Thus the Angels are called Sons of God by Job ; 
in refpect of their Creation, Adoption, £jfa And great Men 
are called 'Somof God'm the <Pfalms ; as being his Lieutenants ; 
or, the Depofitaries of his Authority. Good Men, and par- 
ticularly the Ek&, are alfo called Sons of God t in various 
Places of the Sacred Writings. 

Son of Man, is frequently ufed in Scripture, to lignify 
Mane, as exprefimg not only the Nature of_Man; but his 
Frailneft. 

The Expreffion is very ufual among the Hebrews and Chal- 
deans. Daniel, Fsekiel, and Jefus Chrifi, are particularly 
thus called ; the Firft once, and the Two latter, frequently. 

Sometimes, the Word is alfo ufed for the Wicked and Re- 
probate; in contradiftinction to thofe call'd Sons of God. 

SONATA, in Mufic, a Term called by the Italians, 
Saonata, of Suono, Sound, as fignifying a Piece or Compofi- 
tion of Mufic, wholly executed ^by Inftruments ; and which 
is, with regard to the feveral Kinds of Inftruments, what the 
Cantata is, with regard to Voices. See Cantata. 

The Sonata, then, is properly a grand, free, humorous Com- 
position, diverfified with a great Variety of Motions and Ex- 
preiTions, extraordinary and bold Strokes, Figures, &c. And 
all this purely according to the Fancy of the Compoftr ; who, 
without confining himfelf to any general Rules of Counter- 
Point, or to any fix'd Number or Meafure, gives a Loofe to 
his Genius, runs from one Mode, Meafure, $£c. to another, as 
he thinks fit. 

We have Cantata's of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and even 8 Parts ; 
but ufually they are performed by a fingle Violin, or with two 
Violins and a thorough Bali for the Harpfichord, and fre- 
quently a more figured Bafs for the Bafs-Viol, £gd 

There are a Thoufimd different Species of Sonatas ; but 
the Italians ufually reduce them to three Kinds: Stionate de 
Chiefa ; that is, Sonata's proper for Church-Mufic, which 
ufually begin with a grave, folemn Motion, fuitable to the 
Dignity and Sanctity of the Place and the Service j after which 
they ftrike into a brisker, gayer and richer Manner. Theft 
are what they properly call Sonata's. 

The fecond Kind comprehends the Suonate de Camera, or 
Sonata's proper for the Chamber, &c. Thefe are properly 
Series's of ieveral little Pieces, proper for Dancing} onlycom- 
pofed to the fame Tune. They ufually begin with a Prelude 
or little Sonata, ferving as an Introduction to all the reft : 
Afterwards come the Alleraan, "Pavan-, Courant, and other 
ferious Dances ; then Gigues, Gavots, Minuets, Chacons, 'Paf- 
fecailles and other gayer Airs: The whole compofed in the 
fame Tone or Mode. 

SONG, in Poetry, a little Compofition, confifting of 
fimple, eafy, natural Verfes, fet to a Tune, in order to be 
iimg. See Singing. 



Each Stanza of a Song, is called a Couplet. See Stanza 
and Couplet. 

The Song bears a deal of Reftmblance to the Madrigal ; and 
more to the Ode, which is nothing but a Song according to the 
ancient Rules. See Madrigal and Ode. 

Its Object is ufually either Wine or Love ; whence M. le 
Srun defines a modern Song, to be either a foft and amorous 
or a brisk and bacchic Thought, exprefs'd in a few Words. 

Indeed, this is to reftrain it to too narrow Bounds 5 for we 
have devout Songs> fatyrical Songs, and panegyrical Songs, 

But, be the Song what it will, the Verfes are to be eafy 
natural, flowing, and to contain a certain Harmony, which 
neither fhocks the Reafbn nor the Ear 5 and which unites 
Poetry and Mufic agreeably together. 

Anciently, the only Way ofpreferving the Memory of great 
and noble Actions, was, by recording them in Songs j and in 
America there are ftiil People, who keep their whole Hiflory 
\nSo}?gs. See Druid. 

Song, in Mufic, is applied in the General, to any fingle 
Piece of Mufic, whether contrived for a Voice or Inftrument. 
See Music and Composition. 

A Song, Mr. Malcolm obferves, may be compared to an 
Oration : For, as in this latter, there is a Subject, viz. feme 
Perfon or Thing the Difcourfe is referr'd to, and which 
is always to be kept in View throughout the whole 5 fo, in 
every truly regular and melodious Song, there is one Note 
which regulates all the reft 5 wherein the Song begins, and at 
laft ends, and which is, as it were, the principal Matter, or 
mufical Subject, to be regarded in the whole Courft of the 
Song. And, as in the Oration, there may be feveral diftinct 
Parts, which refer to particular Subjects, yet muft they have an 
evident Connection with the principal Subject, which regu- 
lates the whole ; fo in Melody, there may be feveral fub- 
principal Subjects, to which the different Parts of the Song 
may belong : But thefe are, themfelves, under the Influence 
of the principal Subject, and muft have a lenfible Connection 
with it. This principal or fundamental Note, is called the 
Key oftheSong. See Key. 

SONNA, a Book of Mahometan Traditions, wherein all 
the Orthodox Mulfulmans are required to believe. See Mahc*. 

METISM. 

The Word fignifies, in Arabic, the fame with Mifna in the 
Hebrew, that is, Second Law, or, as the Jews call it, Oral 
Law. See Mischna. 

The Adherents to the Sonna are called Sonnites : and as 
among the Jews, there is a Sect of Caraites, who reject the 
Traditions as Fables, invented by the Rabbins 5 there are 
alfo Sectaries among the Mahometans, called Sciaites, who 
reject the Traditions of the Sonnites ; as being only founded 
on the Authority of an apocryphal Book, and not derived 
to them from their Legillator. 

There is the fame Enmity between the Sonnites and Sciaites, 
as between the rabbinift Je-ws and the Caraites. The Sciaites 
reproach the Sonnites with obtruding the Dreams of their 
Doctors, for the Word of God : And the Sonnites, in their 
Turn, treat theSciaites as Hereticks, who refufe to admit the 
divine Precepts, have corrupted the Alcoran, &c 

SONNET or Sonetto, in Poetry, a kind of Compofition, 
contained in Fourteen Verfts, wa. two Stanza's or Meafures of 
four Verfes each, and two of Three : The Eight firft Verfes to 
be all in two Rhimes. 

The Sonnet is of Italian Origin, and Tetrarch is allowed to 
be the Father. 'Tis held the moil difficult and artful of all 
poetical Compofitions ; as requiring the laft Accuracy and Ex- 
actnefs. ] Tis to end with fome pretty, ingenious Thought : 
The Clofe to be particularly Beautiful. 

In Malherb, and fome other Poets, we meet with Sonnets, 
where the two firft Stanza's are not in the fame Rhime 5 but 
they are held irregular ; and, in effect, great Part of the Merit 
of theft Pieces, confifts in a fcrupulous Obftrvation of the 
Rules. 

Ronfari, Malherb, Maynard andGombaut, have competed 
abundance of Sonnets ; but among two or three Thoufand, 
there are fcarce Two or Three to be much admired. 

'Pafqitier obferves, that dtl Sellai was the Firft who in- 
troduced Sonnets into France. But du llellai himfelf fays* 
That Melin de S. Gelais, firft converted the Italian Sonnets 
into French. . , 

SOOT, an earthy, volatile Matter, arifing from Wood, 
Coals and other Fuel, along with the Smoak, by the Action ot 
Fire ; or, rather, it is the Smoak itfelf, fixed and gathered on 
the Sides of the Chimney. See Smoar and Fire. 

Soot, is found an excellent Manure for Corn Lands, elpe- 
cially where the Soil is cold. SeeMANuRE. ,- 

The Dyers make confiderable Ufe of Soot, for a kind ot 
Dun Colour $ which, 'tis true, has no agreeable Smell j °u 
in Return has the Property of faving Cloaths and other Stuns, 
from Moths. , , 

Soot of Frankinfencej is the fmalleft and fineft Part : or tne 
Incenfe, called Olibanum, or Male Incenfe ; burnt after 
manner of Rofin to make Lamp-black. 
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< J)iojCorides {hews how to make a Soot of Butter, which has 
feveral Ufes in Medicine. 

The Scot found in the Furnaces of Glafs-houfes, is ufed by 
Painters. 

SOPHI or SOFI, a Title or Quality given the Emperor of 
Perfia. 

The Sophi's value thcmfelves, and with fome Reafon, 
of their illuitrious Extraction ; The Race being Second to 
none in the Eafi. They are defcended in a right Line from 
Hovffein, fecond Son of All, Mahomet's Coufin, and Fatima t 
Mahomet's Daughter. Tiiere is no Prince in the World, 
whofe Authority is more abiblute than that of the Sophi ' of 
'Perfia. His Power is not even limited by any Laws he 
himielf can make 5 but he fufpends, changes, and annuls 
them at Plealure. 

The Title is faid to have taken its Rife from a young 
Shepherd thus named, who attained to the Crown of Perfia 
in 1370. Others derive Sophi, from the Sophi's or Sages, 
anciently called Magi. 

^ojjlus gives us a different Account of the Word. Sophi, in 
Arabic, he obferves, fignifies Wool, and adds, That it was 
applied by the Turks out of Derifion to the Kings of Perfia t 
ever fi nee Ifiimael's Time, becaufe, according to the Scheme 
of Religion, he is to wear no other Covering on his Head, 
but an ordinary, red, woollen Stuff; whence the Perfians are 
alio called Kiffilbais, q. d. Red-heads. But Sochart fays, 
That Sophi, in the original Perfian Language, fignifies One 
that is pure in his Religion, and who prefers the Service of 
God in all Things ; and derives it from 

Son's or Sofees, a kind of Order of Religious among the 
Mahometans \nPerfia$ thus called, from a kind of coarfe 
Camelot which they wear, called Sovf, from the City Sotif 
in Syria, where 'tis principally manufactured. 

Scheik Sop-, who laid the firtt Foundation of the Grandeur 
of the Royal Houfe ofperfia, was the Founder, or rather the 
Reftorer of this Order. Iftrmael-, who conquered Perfia, 
was, himfelf, a Soft, and valued himfelf en his being lb. 
He chofe all the Guards of his Perfbn from among the Reli- 
gious of this Order ; and would have all the great Lords of 
his Court Softs. The King of Perfia is Hill Grand Matter 
of the Order 5 and the Lords continue to enter into it, tho' 
it be now fallen into great Contempt. 

The vulgar Soft's are now chiefly employ'd as Ufhers, 
and Attendants of the Court ; and even as Executioners of 
Juftice ; and the Emperor laft reigning, would not allow them, 
according to Cultom, to gird the Sword on him. This Neg- 
lect, into which the Softs are fallen, has occasioned the late 
Emperors to difufe the Tide of Sofi or Sophi : However, 
M. de la Croix is miftaken, when he fays, That they never 
bore it. The more eminent of thofe Softs are called Scheick, 
q. d. Reverend. 

SOPHISM, in Logic, a captious, fallacious Reafoning 5 
or an Argument, which with fome Subtilty, carries much 
Appearance of Truth 5 but little Solidity. See Fallacy. 

A Sophifm is, properly an Argument falfe at bottom, and 
only invented to amufe and embarrais the Perfbn to whom it 
is ufed. See Sophist. 

Sophism's, or Sophiftical Arguments, among Logicians, 
are particularly fiich as are not in Form, or are founded on 
Equivocals 5 as, Ton have every 'Thing you have not loft $ but 
you have not loft Horns -. Therefore you have Horns. 

SOPHIST, a Perfon who frames Sofhtfms ; that is, ufes 
fubtile Arguments, with defign to deceive thofe he would 
perfuade or convince. See Sophism. 

The Term Sophift, which is now reproachful, was anciently 
honourable ; and carried a very innocent Idea. St. Auguftin 
obferves, it fignified, fimply, a Rhetor or Profeffor or Elo- 
quence ; fuch as were Lucian, Athenceus, Libanins, &c. 

Suidas, and after him, Olarens Celfins in an exprefs Dif- 
fertation on the Greek Sophifis, tell us, That the Word was 
applied indifferently to all, who excelled in any Art or 
Science ; whether Divines, Lawyers, Phyficians, Poets, Ora- 
tors or Muficians. But this feems to be ftrerching the Senle 
of the Word without all Meafure. 'Tis poffible a Rhetor 
might have made Verfes, £5?c. but that it was on account of 
his poetical Talent, that he was denominated Sophift, is 
what we fee no Reafon to apprehend. However, Solon is the 
Firll who appears to have ever bore the Appellation ; which 
is given him by Tfocrates : Afterwards, it was fcarce ever 
given, but to Philosophers and Declaimers. 

TheTitle wasin great Credit amongthei^f/Ki' in the Xllth 
Century, and in the Time of St. 'Bernard ; but it began to lofe 
Ground in Greece, as early as Plato's Time ; on account of 
Protagoras and Gorgias, who made a fordid Traffic thereof, 
by felling Eloquence for Money. Hence Seneca calls the 
Sophifis CharJetans or Emperics. 

Cicero fays, That the Title Sophifia was given to fuch as 
profefs'd Philofbphy with too much Orientation, to make a 
Trade of it, by running from Town to Town, to retail their 
deceitful Science. A Sophift, therefore, was then, as now, a 
Rhetor, or Logician, who makes it his Bufinefs to enfnare 
and perplex People, by frivolous Diftinctions, vain Reafbn- 



ings and captious Difcourfes. Nothing has conduced more 
to the Increafing of the Number of Sophifis, than the con- 
tentious School Philofophy. People are there taught to puzzle 
and obicure the Truth, by barbarous, unintelligible Terms, 
as Antipredicaments, great and little Logicals, Quiddities, &c. 

The Title of Sophift was given to Raba?ius Mourns, by 
way of Eminence. John Hintlon, an Euglift Scholaftic 
Writer, endeavoured to get, and bear, as a Credit to him, 
the Title of Sophift. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek crop}?, Wife 5 or rather 
from ffoytsiH, Impofbr, Deceiver. 

SOPHISTICATION, in Chymiftry, Alchymy, g& a 
Term particularly applied to the Counterfeit Works of frau- 
dulent Alchymiits, whoufe indirect Means of whitening Cop - 
per, gilding Silver, and giving other fiiperficial Tinctures ; 
as alfo of making Augmentations, by divers Mixtures, and 
other illegal Operations, to delude thofe, at whofe Expence 
they are employ'd. 

Hence the Term is alfo applied to Merchandizes, and other 
Goods adulterated, mix'd or alter'd by the Deceit of the 
Seller. 

Mufc, at prefent, is almoft all Sophifticated, as well as 
Bezoardj Balm of Gilead, Lapis Lazuli, and other valuable 
Drugs. Canary Wines are Sophifticated on the Place, before 
ever they come near our Ports. 

SOPORIFIC, Soporiferous or Soporative, a Medicine that 
has the Faculty of procuring Sleep. See Sleep. 

Such are Opium, Laudanum, ££?c. See Opiate. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, Sopor, Sleep : The 
Greeks, in lieu hereof, ufe the Word Hypnotic ; which fee. 

SOPOROUS or fieepy Difeafes, are the Coma orCatephtra, 
Lethargy and Cams, which rather appear to differ as to more 
or lefs, than as ro ErTence. 

In this they all agree, That they induce a morbific Sweat. 
See Coma, gfc. 

SOREONNE, the Houfe or College of the Faculty of 
Theology, eftablifhed in the Univeriity of Paris. See 
College. 

It was founded in 1252, by St, Louis, or rather by Robert 
deSorbon his ConfefTor and Almoner ; firft, Canon ofCambray\ 
and alterward^fcf the Church of Pai'is. He gave his new 
Houfe his olWName ; which he himfelf took from the 
Village of Sorbon, or Serlon, near Sens, where he was born. 
The Foundation was laid in 1250 : Queen Blanche, in the 
Abfence of her Husband, furnifhing him with a Houfe be- 
fore the Palace of Julian the Apoftate, whereof fome of the 
Remains are (till feen. Afterwards, the King gave him all 
the Houfes he had in the fame Place, in exchange for fbme 
others in another. 

The College has been, fince, magnificently rebuilt by the 
Cardinal de Richelieu. The Defign of its Inflitution, was 
for the Uie of poor Students in Divinity. 

There are Lodgings in it for 36 Doctors, who are faid to 
be of the Society of the Scrbonne. Thole admitted into it 
without being Doctors, are faid to be of the Hofpirality of 
the Sorbonne. Six Regent Doctors hold Lectures every Day, 
for an Hour and Half each : Three in the Morning, and 
Three in the Afternoon. See Doctor. 

Sorbonne is alfo ufed in the General, for the whole 
Faculty of Theology at Paris : In regard the AfTemblies of 
the whole Body are held in the Houfe of the Sorbomie; and 
that the Bachelors of the other Houfes of the Faculty, as the 
Houfe of Navarre, &c. come here to hold their Sorbonnique 
or Act, for being admitted Doctor in Divinity. See Faculty. 

SORCERY, the Crime of Witchcraft, or Divination by 
the Afliftanceof the Devil. See Magic, Witchcraft and 
Divination. 

Some hold Sorcery to be properly what the Ancients call 
Sortilegium, or Divination by means of Sortes or Lets* See 
Sortes. 

My Lord Coke, 3d Infi. Pol. 44. defcribes a Sorcerer, ghii 
utitur Sortibus in cantationibus 'Dowionimi. Sorcery is Felony, 
by Stat, i Q Jac. In the Mirror, Sorcery is faid to be a Branch 
of Herefy ; and by Stat. 12. Car. II. it is excepted out of the 
general Pardons. 

Sorcery was a Thing formerly very common 5 at Ieaft the 
Credulity of thofe Ages made it pals for fuch ; and People 
fuffered frequently for it. In a more knowing and lels be- 
lieving Age, 'tis out of Doors. 

In effect, the moft probable Opinion is, That the feveral 
glaring Inftances of Sorcery we meet withal, in our old Law- 
Books and Hiftorians, if well enquired into, would be found, 
at Bottom, no other than artful Poifonings. 

SORITES, in Rhetoric, ^c. a kind of Argument, where- 
in a Number of Proportions are gradually and minutely 
hid together; and fbmethtng inferred from the whole: 
Whence Cicero calls it Syllogifmus acervatus, a Syllogifm 
heaped up or accumulated. 

Such was that merry Way Themiftccles ufed of proving, 

That his little Son, under Ten Years old, commanded the 

whole World 5 thus: My Son commands his Mother; his 

Mother me: 1 the Athenians-^ the Athenians the Greeks, 
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Greece commands Europe : Europe the whole World ; There- 
fore my Son commands the whole World. 

This Method of Difputing, prevailed much among the 
Stoicks ; efbecially with Zeno and Chryfippus. But 'tis very 
captious and fbphiftical. 

The Word is formed from the Greek a&zfa, cumulus, Heap. 
SORRANCES, among Farriers, is ufed to fignify two 
Things, viz. either an ill Srate or Habit of a Horie's Body, 
arifing from Tome Part difeafed j or a Looiening and Solu- 
tion of the Continuity of the Parts, which according to the 
various Circumftances thereof, acquires various Names, as 
FraBure, Wound, Ulcer, Rupture, Convulfion, Cramp, Ex- 
coriation. 

SORTES, in Antiquity, Lots, a Method of deciding du- 
bious Cafes, where there appears no ground for a Preference, 
by referring the Thing to the Conduct of Chancej as in caft- 
ingofDice, drawing of Tickets, £S?e. See Chance. 

The ancient Sortes or Lots, were inftituted by God him- 
felf ; and in the Books of the Old Teftammt, we meet with 
divers Handing and perpetual Laws, and divers particular 
Commands, prefcribing and regulating the Ufe thereof. 
Thus the Scripture informs us, That the Lot fell on St. Mat- 
thias, when a Succeffor to Judas in the Apoftolate was to be 
chofen. And our Saviour's Garment itfelf, was caft Lots for. 
Sortitifnnt Chrifii Vcfiem. 

The Sortes c Pr < £neji'm<e, were famous among the Greeks. 
The Method of thefe, was to put an Infinity of Letters, or 
even whole Words into an Urn ; to fhake them together, and 
throw them out ; and whatever fhould chance to be made 
out in the Arrangement of the Letters, %$c. compofed the 
Anlwer of this Oracle. 

In what Repute foever, this Method of Divination might, 
anciently, have been, M. TJacier obferves, That in Cicero's 
Time its Credit was low; inlbmuch that none but the cre- 
dulous Populace had recourfe to it. 

In lieu of this, another kind of Sortes was introduced into 
Greece and Italy, which was to take fome celebrated Poet, 
as Homer, or Euripides, or Virgil-, to open the Book, and 
whatever firft prefented itfelf to the Eye upon opening, was 
taken for the Ordinance of Heaven. This made what they 
call'd Sortes Homeric^, and Sortes Virgiliai^k which fuc- 
ceeded to the Ufe of the Sortes Trrfnejlincc. W 

This Superftition pafs'd hence into Chriftianity ; and the 
Chriftians took their Sortes out of the Books of the Old and 
New Tefiament. The firft Paflage that it prefented, upon 
opening a Book of Scripture, was efteem'd the Anlwer of 
God himfelf. 

If the firft Paflage did not happen to be any Thing to the 
Purpoie for which the Sortes were confulted ; another Book 
was opened, till a PafTage were met withal, that might be 
taken for an Anfwer. This was called Sortes SanBorum. 

St.At/gtifiin does not difapprove of this Method of learning 
Futurity, provided it be not ufed for worldly Things 5 and 
owns he has praclifed it himfelf. 

Gregory of Tours adds, That the Cuftom was, to lay the 
Bible on the Altar, and to pray the Lord, that he'd difcover 
what was to come topafs. 

Inftances of the Ufe of the Sortes SanBorum are very fre- 
quent in Hiftory. Heraclius, Mr. Fleury tells us, in his 
War againft Coz-roe, to learn where he fhould take up his 
Winter Quarters, purified his Army for three Days, and 
then opened the Gofpels, and found the Place appointed for 
his Winter Quarters, was in Albania. 

Gilbert of Nogent, informs us, That in his Time, that is, 
about the beginning of theXIIth Century, the Cuftom was 
at the Confecration of Bifhops, to confult the Sortes SanBorum, 
to learn the Succefs, Fate, X$c. of their Epifcopate. 

The Practice is founded on a Suppofition, that God pre- 
sides over the Sortes $ and on the 33d Verfe of the 16th 
Chapter of 'proverbs ; The Lot is caft in the Bofom, and its 
%)ecifion is from the Almighty. 

Ineffec/t, many Divines hold, that the Lot is conducted in 
a particular Manner by Providence ; that 'tis an extraordinary 
Manner wherein God declares hisWillby a kind of immediate 
Revelation. The Sortes SanBorum, however, were condemn'd 
by the Council of Agda in 506, at the Time they were be- 
ginning to take footing in France, &c. 

SORTILEGE, a kind of Divination by Sortes or Lots. 
See Sortes. 

SOTER1A, in Antiquity, Sacrifices offered to the Gods, 
in Gratitude for their having delivered from Danger. See 
Sacrifice. 

The Term is alfo applied to poetical Compofitions made 
far the fame End. Orpheus is the firft, who appears to have 
compofed Soteria. 

Our Latin Poets give the fame Name to Poems in Latin 
Verfe, wrote to give Thanks to God or the Saints, for having 
preferved them on any Occafion : F. ^rflu/zwbeingdelivered 
from a dangerous Difeafe, by the Intercefiion, as he fuppofed, 
of St. Genevieve, compofed that fine Piece in Honour of that 
Saint, ftill extant under the Title of Soteria. 
The Word is form'd from the Greek, raT))?, Saviour. 



SOVERAIGN, the firft Being; the Supreme, or tU 
Almighty ; A Term, in Striclnefs, only applicable to God. 

<Pafquier derives it from the Latin, Superior, the Firft" in 
any Thing, or he who is fuperior to the reft. 

Whence, in the ancient French Cuftoms, we meet with 
Soveraign Mafter of the Houfhold; Soveraign Matter of the 
Forefts ; Soveraign Mafter of the Treafury : and hence, Uri (] er 
Charles VI. the Title Soveraign is given to Bailiffs and Se- 
nelchals, with regard to their Superiority over IPrevots and 
Chatelains. 

Soveraign, with regard to Men, is applied to Kings, and 
Princes, who are Supreme and Independant, and hold of n a 
Body but God and their Sword. See King, Prince, &c. 

The Authority of a Soveraign is only bounded by the Laws 
of God, of Nature, and the fundamental Laws of the 
State. 
, The Title is alfo given to jTuch as are invefted with certain 
Rights, which only belong to Soveraigns : As the Right of 
Coining Money ; lending Agents to Diets, to treat of War 
and Peace : In which Senfe, the Feudatories of the Empire, 
and the Tributaries of the Grand Signor, are called Sove- 
raigns. 

Soveraign is alfo applied to Judges, who have a Power from 
a Prince, to decide the ProcefTes of his Subjects without Ap. 
peal or in the laft RefTort. At 'Paris there are five Soveraign 
Companies; the Parliament, the Chamber of Accompts, 
the Court of Aids, the Grand Council, and the Court of 
Monies. In England, we have but one Soveraign Court 5 the 
Houfe of Lords. 

SOUL, a Spirit inclofed in an organiz'd Body. See 
Spirit and Body. 

Many of the ancient Philofophers afferted an Anims, 
Mundi, a Soul which moved and animated the Machine of 
the Univerfe, and gave Action to all natural Caufes. This 
Doctrine, 'Plato handles very fully in his Timcrus. See 
Anima Mundi. 

Others have given particular Souls to all the heavenly 
Bodies, the Sun, Stars, Earth, %$lc. to regulate their Mo- 
tions. 

The Philofophers, many of them, allow of two, and others 
of three kinds of Souls. 

A Rational Soul, which they hold to be Divine, and in- 
fufed by the Breath of God. 

An Irrational or Senfuive Soul, which Man has in common 
with Brutes, and which is form'd out of the Elements. 

To which fome add a Vegetative Soul ; which we have in 
common with Plants ; and which, as the Firft is the Principle 
of Reafon and Underftanding, or that in us which thinks 
and understands ; and the Second, the Principle of Life j 
fo this Third is the Principle of Growth, Nutrition and 
Vegetation. See Vegetative, &c. 

The Epicureans took the Subftance of the Soul, we mean 
of the rational Soul, to be a fubtil Air, compofed of their 
Atoms, or primitive Corpufcles. See Atom. 

The Stoicks held it to be a Flame or Portion of heavenly 
Light. 

Spinofa and his Followers, allowing of only one kind of 
Subftance, viz. Matter, maintain the Soul to be of the fame 
Subftance with the Body, viz. Material. See Substan- 
tial. 

The Cartefians make Thought the EfTence of the Soul, 
and from this Principle, deduce its Immateriality and Im- 
mortality. See Thinking. 

But the Principle is Falfe ; nor is there any need to define 
the Soul a Subftance that thinks, to prove it Immortal. 'Tis 
enough, that the Soul be capable of Thinking ; and that it 
produce its own Thoughts , without having Thought its 
EfTence. 'Tis no more eflential ro the Soul to Think than to 
Will: For a Thing lean conceive the Soul without, cannot 
be its EfTence. 

Again, if Thought be the EfTence of the Soul ; as a Thing 
cannot produce itfelf, irs own Being, or EfTence; the Soul 
does not produce its own Thoughts, nor its own Will : And 
thus is it brought to the Condition of Brutes, or even of in- 
animate Bodies without any Action, any Liberty, £efc 

If the Cartefians only mean this of the Faculty of Thinking i 
they do wrong even to call this the EfTence of the Soul. "Tis 
no more its EfTence, than the Faculty of Willing is. And 
we conceive fomething in the Soul, prior to both thofe Facul- 
ties. 

The Soul is a fpiritual Subftance, proper to inform, or 
animate a human Body, and by its Union with this Body, 
toconftitutea reafonable Animal or Man. This is its EfTence; 
and this its Definition. 

It muft be owned, the Cartefians prove the Spirituality and 
Immortality of the Soul, from its Thinking, exceedingly well: 
But they are not to have the Honour of this Proof, as their 
own Invention. All the great Philofophers ufed h before 
them, and ufe it ftill. See Immortality. 

The Philofophers are not at all agreed, as 'to the Manner 

wherein the Soul refides in the Body. Some hold it equally 

diffufed throughout every Part thereof. Others fay it w 
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fluences, and acts on every Part of the Body, though it has 
its principal Refidence in fome particular Part, call'd the 
Senjory. See Sensory, 

This principal Part, Hes Carta maintains, is the Pineal 
Gland of the Brain, where all the Nerves terminate, $J?c. 
See Pineal Gland. 

Sorry, a Northern Phyfician, in a Letter to Bartholin, 
afferts, That in the Brain is found a certain, very Subtile, 
fragrant Juice, which is the principal Seat or Refidence of 
the reasonable Soul ; and adds, That the Subtilty and Finenels 
of the Soul, depends on the Temperament of this Liquor, 
rather than on the Structure of the Brain, to which 'tis ufually 
aicribed. This Liquor, we conceive, muft be the lame with 
what we ufually call the Nervous Juice, ox Animal Spirits. 
The Constitution whereof, is, doubrleis, of great Importance, 
with regard to the Faculties of the Soul. See Spirit. 

Mr. Lock distinguishes Two principal Faculties for Powers 
of the rational or hitman Soul, viz. 'Perception and Willing. 
See Power. 

To thefe, other Philofophers add others ; as Sensation, 
Liberty, Memory, Imagination and Habit. See Under- 
standing, Will, Sensation, Liberty, cifc. 

The Myftic Divines diftinguilh Two ptincipal Parts in 
the Soul : The Upper-part, which comprehends the Under- 
standing and the Will ; and the inferior Tart, which com- 
prehends Imagination and Senfation. Thus, fay they, 
Jefus Chrijl was happy on the Crofs in his tipper Part, and 
iuffered in his lower Tart. The lower Part did not com- 
municate to the Upper, either its Troubles or its Failings ; 
nor the Upper to the Lower, its Peace or Beatitude. From 
this Diftinclion, the Quietifls take in hand to maintain, 
That whatever pafles contrary to good Morals, in the lower 
Pat t of the Soul, is not contrary to the Purity of the upper 
Part, inafmuch as the Will has no Share therein. 

As to the Soul of Brutes, the Cartejians, and lome others, 
deny its Exiftence, in the common Senfe of the Word Soul ; 
that is, they llrip off all the Properties or Faculties of the 
Human Soul : And the Teripateticks, on the contrary, inveft 
it with the greateft Part of them. 

In Man, a particular Agitation of the Fibres of the Brain 
is accompanied with a Seniation of Heat ; and a certain Flux 
of animal Spirits towards the Heatt, and Vifcera, is followed 
by Love or Hatred. 

Now the Peripateticks maintain, That the Brutes feel the 
iame Heat and the lame Pafiions, on the fame Occafions : 
That they have the fame Averfion for what incommodes 
them, and, in the general, are capable of all the Pafiions, and 
all the Senfations we feel. 

The Cartejians deny they have any Perceptions or Notices 
at all ; that they feel any Pain or Pleafure ; or love or hate 
any thing. The Ground of their Opinion is, Thar they 
allow of nothing in Brutes, but what is material, and that 
they deny Senfations and Pafiions, to be any Properties of 
Matter. Some of the Peripateticks, on the other hand, 
maintain Matter, when fubtilized, framed, ranged and moved 
in a certain Manner, to be capable of Senfation and Paflion ; 
that Beads may feel and perceive, by means of the animal 
Spirits, which are a Matter thus modified ; and that the 
human Soul itfelf, only becomes capable of Senfation and 
Paflion, by means thereof. 

But we muft own it very difficult, to reconcile the Idea we 
have of Matter, with that we have of Thoughts to con " 
ceive that Matter figured in any manner, whether in a Square, 
a Sphere, or an Oval, mould be Pleaiiire, Pain, Heat, Colour 
or Smell; to conceive that Matter, however, agitated, whe- 
ther in a Circle, a Spiral, Parabola or Ellipfis, fhould be 
Love, Hatred or Joy. 

The Mainrainers of the contrary Opinion, urge that 
Appeatance of Senfe, of Fear, Caution, Love for their Young, 
infinite Sagacity, both for their own Prefervation and that 
of their Species, vilible through the whole Brute Creation. 
And 'tis true, all the Actions of Beafts plainly exprefs 
an Understanding ; for every thing that is regular, expreffes 
it ; even a Machine or Watch expreffes it : and a Plant much 
more ; the Radicle of the Seed turning downwards, and the 
Stem upwards, whatever Situation the Seed is fown in : the 
young Plants knitting from Space to Space, to Strengthen it; 
its putting forth Prickles, £$c. to defend it, £$c. mark a great 
Underftanding. All the Motions of Plants and Brutes plainly 
difcover an Intelligence ; but the Intelligence does not refide 
in the Matter theteof: 'Tis as diftinct from the Beaft or 
Plant, as is that which ranged the Wheels of the Watch, 
is diftinct from the Watch itfelf. 

For, in effect, this Intelligence appears infinitely Grear, 
infinitely Wife, infinitely Powerful; and the fame which 
form'd us in our Mother's Womb, which gives our Growth, 
SSfc. 

Thus, in Brutes, there is not either Underftanding or 
Soul, in the Senfe we generally ufe the Word : They eat 
without Pleafure, cry without Pain, grow without knowing 
lc - They fear nothing ; know nothing ; and if they act. in 
fuch manner, as fhews Underftanding ; 'tis becaufe God 



having made them, to preferve them, has formed their 
Bodies, fo as to avoid whatever might hutt them, median, 
nically. 

Otherwife, it might be faid, That thete is more Under- 
ftanding in the vilelt Infect, nay, in the fmalleft Grain, than 
in the moll knowing of Men ; for 'tis evident, either of them 
contains more Parts, and produces more regular Motions and 
Actions, than we are capable of underftanding. Thus does 
the great F. Mallebranch, argue againft the Souls of Brutes 
Recherche de la Verite^ liv. 6. 

SOUL'S Cheat, a Legacy anciently bequeathed at their 
Deaths, by our icrupulouily pious Anceftors, to the Parifh 
Prieft, to compenfate for any Tythes that might have been 
forgot in their Lives. See Tythe. 

SOUND, a Perception of the Soul, communicated by 
means of the Ear ; or, the EfFeS of a Collision of Bodies, 
and a tremulous Motion confequent therein, communicated' 
thence to the circumambient Fluid, and propagated through 
it to the Organs of Heating. See Ear and Hearing. 

To llluftrate the Caufe of Sound; we obferve; firft, That 
a Motion is neceffaty in the lonoious Body, for the Pro- 
duction of Sound. Secondly, That this Mot'ion exifls, firftj 
in the fmall and infenfible Parts of the fonorous Bodies, and 
is excited in them by their mutual Collifion, and fercuflion 
againft each other, which produces that tremulous Motion, 
fo obfervable in Bodies, that have a clear Sound, as Bells, 
mufical Chords, ££c. Thirdly, That this Motion is com- 
municated to, or produces a like Motion in the Air, or fuch 
Parts of it, as are apt to receive and propagate it ; inafmuch 
as no Motion of Bodies, at a Diftance, can affect our Senles 
without the Mediation of other Bodies, which teccive thofe 
Motions from the Body, and communicate them immediately 
to the Organ. Laftly, That this Motion muft be commu- 
nicated to thofe Parts, that are the proper and immediate 
Instruments of Hearing. 

Further, That Motion of a fonorous Body, which is the 
immediate Caufe of Sound, may be owing to two different 
Caufes ; either the Petcuflion between it and other hard 
Bodies, as in Drums, Bells, Chords, igc. or the beating and 
dafhing of the fonorous Body and the Air, immediately 
againft each other, as in Wind Inftruments, as Flutes, 
Trumpets, t$c. 

But in both Cafes, the Motion, which is the Confequence 
of the mutual Action, and the Immediate of the fonorous 
Motion which the Air conveys to the Ear ; is an invifible, 
tremulous or undulating Motion in the imal! and infenfible 
Parts of rhe Body. 

To explain this ; all fenfible Bodies are fuppofed to confift 
of a Number of Small and infenfible Parts or Corpufcles, 
which are of the fame Natute in all Bodies, perfectly hatd 
and incompressible. See Corpuscle. 

Of thele, are compofed others, Somewhat greater, but 
SKI! infenfible ; and thefe different, according to the different 
Figures and Union of their component Parts. Thele, again, 
conftitute other Maffes bigger and more different than the 
former, and of the various Combinations of thefe laft are 
rhofe grofs Bodies compofed, that ate vifible, touchable,' £gc. 
The fitft and fmalleft Parts, we have obferved, are abfoiutely 
hard ; the others are compreflible, and united in fuch manner, 
rhat being comprefs'd by an external Impulfe, they have an 
elaftic or reftirutive Power, whereby they reilore themfelves 
to their natutal State. See Elasticity. 

A Shock, then, being made by one Body upon another, 
the. fmall Particles, by their elaftic Principle, move to and 
again with a very grear Velocity, in a tremulous, undulating 
Manner, fomewhat like the vifible Motions of groffer Springs ; 
as we eafily obferve in the Chords of mufical Inftruments! 
And this is what we may call the Sonorous Motion, which is 
propagated to the Ear : But obferve, that 'tis the infenfible 
Motion of thofe Particles next the fmalleft, which is fuppoiird 
to be the immediate Caufe of Sound ; and of thefe, only thofe 
next the Surface, communicate with the Air : The Motion of 
the whole, or of the greater Parts, being no further concerned 
than as they contribute to the other. 

To apply rhis Theory ; Strike a Bell with any hard Body, 
and you eafily perceive a fenfible Tremor in the Surface, 
fpreadingirfelf over the whole ; and that morefenfibly, as the 
Shock is greater. Upon touching it in any other Part, the 
Motion and the Sound too, are ftopp'd. Now this is apparently 
a Motion of the fmall and infenfible Parts, chan"in» their 
Situations, with refpect to one another, which being fo many, 
and in clofely united, we cannot perceive their Motions Se- 
parately and distinctly ; but only a Trembling, which we 
reckon to be the Effect of the Confufion of an infinite Num- 
ber of little Particles, clofely joyn'd, and only moving in 
infinitely little Lines. 

Mr. Terrault adds, That this vifible Motion of the Parts, 
contributes no otherwife to Sound, than as it caufes the in- 
vifible Motion of the fmallet Parts, which he calls Tarticles, 
to diftinguilh them from the fenfible ones, which he calls 
Tarts, and from the fmalleft of all, which we call Corpufcles. 

This 
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This he fupports from the Inftance of a Chord, which 
being ftruck, and the Sound, and fenfible Undulations at 
Reft again, if you approach the Chord foftly with the Finger, 
you'll find a fmall tremulous Motion, which is the Remains 
of the Vibrations of the whole Chord, and the Parts. Now, 
the Parts vibrate without any Seumi but no fboner is 
the Vibration felt by the Finger, than the Sound is heard 
again ; which he aicribes to rhis, That the Motion of the 
Parts being infufficient to move the Particles, whole Motion 
is the firft that ceafes, requires fome Afftftance from darning 
againft the Finger, whereby to become enabled to give the 
Particles the Motion necefTary for the producing of Sound* 
He finifhes his Proof, by the Inftance of Flutes ; which 
when made of different Matters, as Wood, Metal, £5?c. 
whofe Parts are very different, but their Particles nearly the 
fame, if their Lengths and Bores be the fame ; there is very 
little fenfible Difference in their Sounds. 

The fonorous Body having made its Impreffion on the 
contiguous Air, that Impreffion is propagated, from one 
Particle to another, according to the Laws of Pneumaticks. 

A few Particles, for inftance, driven from the Surface of 
the Body, drive the neighbouring Particles into a lefs Space ; 
and the Medium, as it is thus rarified in one Place, becomes 
condenfed in the other: But the Air thus comprels'd in the 
fecond Place, is, by its Elafticiry, returned back again, both 
to its former Place, and its former State ; and the Air, con- 
tiguous to that, is comprefs'd : and the like obtains, when the 
ATr lefs comprefs'd expanding itlelf, a new Compreffion is 
generated. From each Agitation of the Air, therefore, there 
arifes a Motion of the Air, analogous to the Motion of a 
Wave on the Surface of Water ; which we call a Wave or 
Undulation of Air. See Undulation. 

In each Wave, the Particles go and return back again, 
through very fhort, but equal Spaces ; the Motion of each 
Particle is analogous to the Motion of a vibrating Pendulum, 
while it performs two Ofcillations ; and molt of the Laws of 
the Pendulum, with very little Alteration, are applicable there- 
to. See Pendulum. 

Sounds are as various, as are the Means that concur to their 
Production. 

The principal Varieties are reducible to the Figure, Con- 
ftitution, Quantity, &c. of the lonorous Body, the Manner 
of PercufTion, with the Velocity, &c. of the Vibrations con- 
fequent thereon 5 the State and Conftitution of the Medium ; 
the Difpofition, Diftance, &c. of the Organ; the Obftacles 
between the Organ and the fonorous Objecf , and the adjacent 
Bodies : The mofb notable Diminutions of Sounds, arifing 
from the various Degrees and Combinations of the Condi- 
tions mentioned, are into loud and Iciv (or ftrong or weak) 
intograve and acute (or fharp and flar, or high and low) 
and into long and port. The Management whereof, makes 
the Office of Mufic. See Sound in Mufic. 

The Velocity of Soundis the fame,,with that of the Waves ; 
which does not differ much, whether it go with the Wind or 
againft it. By the Wind, indeed, a certain Quantity of Air 
is carried from one Place to another ; and the Sound is accele- 
rated, while its Waves move through that Part of the Air, 
if their Direction be the fame as that of the Wind. But as 
Sound moves vaftly fwifter than Wind, the Acceleration it 
will hereby receive, is inconfiderable. In effect, the mod: 
violent Winds we know of, have their Celerity to that of 
Sound, only as 1 to 33 ; and all the Effect we can perceive 
from the Wind, is, that it increafes and diminifhes the Space 
of the Waves ; fb that the Sound may be heard to a greater 
Diftar.ce than otherwife it would. 

That the Air is the ordinary Medium of Sound, appears 
from various Experiments, in rarified and condenfed Air. 

In an exhaufted Receiver, a fmall Bell may be heard fbme 
Diftance ; but when exhaufted, it can fcarce be heard at 
thefmalleft Diftance. If the Air be condenfed, the Sound 
will be louder, proportionably to the Condenfation, or Quan- 
tity of Air croudedin: Of which we have many Inftances 
in Mr. Ffauksbee's Experiments ; and this does not only fuc- 
ceed in forced Rarefactions, {$c. but in fiich alio, as are 
Natural ; as is evident from Fredlicius y s Story of his Journey- 
to the Top of Mount Carpathus in Hungary. 

But 'tis not the Air alone, that is capable of the ImprefTions 
of Sound ; but Water alfo : as is manifeft, by ft riking a Bell 
under Water, the Sound of which may plainly enough be 
heard, only not fo loud, and alfb a Fourth deeper, by the 
Ear of fome good Judges in nmfical Notes. Indeed Merfenne 
fays, a Sound made under Water, is of the fame Tone or 
Note, as if made in Air, and heard under Water. 

The Velocity of Sound is varioufly reported by various 
Authors. 

Sir Ifaac Ne-zvton makes its Progrefs, in a Second of Time, 
to be 968 Feet ; the Honourable Mr. Francis Roberts 1300 
Feet; Mr. Boyle 1200 Feet ; Dr. Walker 1338 Feet ; Mer- 
fenne 1474 Feet ; Mr. Flamjlead and Dr. Balky j 142 Feet ; 
the Florentine Academy 1 148 Feet; the French Obfervers, 
Hi(l. Acad. Reg. 1172- The Reafon of which Variety, 
Mr. Deibam aicribes partly to thofe Gentlemen ufing Strings 



and Plummets inftead of regular Pendulums ; partly to ther 
not being Diftance enough between the fonorous Body and 
the Place of Oblervation ; and partly, to there being n 
Regard had to the Winds. s ° 

Some of the moil considerable Queries, relating to t ue 
Laws of Sounds, the fame Author propofes ; and anf" Wers 
leveral of them accurately, from Experiments made fo r tnat 
Purpofe by himfelf, as follows ; 

How far a Sound moves in a Second of Time? &mhl 
moves 1 142 Seconds in a Second, which is juft an FvglUh 
Mile in 9 ^ or 9.25 half Seconds ; two Miles in 18 \ ; three 
Miles in 27 \, £Sc. 

Does the Report of a Gun, difcharged with its Mouth to- 
wards us, comelboner than when the Muzzle is from theOb- 
ferver? By repeated Experiments, it appears, there is no 
Difference in the Sound y from this different Direction. 

Do Sounds move in the fame Time, the fame Spaces, in 
all States of the Atmofphere, and Heights of the Barometer 
by Day and by Night, in Summer and in Winter, in fnowy 
and in clear Weather, in this or that Climate ? By repeated 
Experiments, it does not appear there arifes any Difference 
from any of thefe different Circumftances. 

Do the Winds affect the Motion of Sounds ? By repeated 
Experiments, it appears, there is fome, though a very fmall 
Difference in the Velocity of Sounds, with or againft the 
Wind; which is alfo augmented, or diminifhed, by the 
Strength or Weaknefs of the Wind. 

Do a great and intenfe Sound, and a fmall or languid one, 
move with the fame Velocity ? It appears that they do. 

Does the Sound of a Gun move equally fwift at all Eleva- 
tions of the Gun ? They do. 

Do diffcrent.Quantuies or Strengths of Gun-powder, oc- 
cafion any Difference, as to the Velocity of the Sound*. 
None. 

Does Sound move in a right Line, the neareft Way ; or 
does it fweep along the Earth's Surface ? And is there any 
Difference in the Time, if the Piece be difcharged in an ac- 
clive and a declive Pofition ? Sound moves the neareft Way ; 
and the Velocity appears to be the fame in Acclivities and 
Declivities. 

Have all kinds of Sounds, as thofe of Guns, Bells, l§c. 
the fame Velocity ? And are Sounds equally fwift in the 
Beginning of their Motion, and in the End ? There appears 
no Inequality in either of thefe refpects. 
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Sound, in Mufic, the Quality and Diftinction of the fe- 
veral Agitations of the Air, confider'd as their Difpofition, 
Meafure, f$c. may make Mufic. See Music. 

Sound is the Object of Mufic, which is nothing but the 
Art of applying Sounds, under fuch Circumftances of Tone 
and Tune, as to raife agreeable Senfations. 

The principal Affection of Sound, whereby it becomes fitted 
to have rhis End; is that, whereby it is diftinguiilied into 
Acute and Grave. See Gravity, &c. 

This Difference depends on the Nature of the fonorous 
Body, the particular Figure and Quantity thereof; and even, 
in fome Caies, on the Part of the Body where it is ftruck ; 
and is that which conflitutes what we call different Tones. 
See Tone. 

The Caufe of this Difference appears to be no other than 
the different Velocities of the Vibrations of the founding Body. 
In effect, the Tone of a Sound, is found, by abundance of 
Experiments, to depend on the Nature of thofe Vibrations, 
whofeDifferences we can conceive no otherwife, than as having 
different Velocities : And fince 'tis proved, That the fmall ', 

Vibrations of the fame Chord, are all performed in equal 
Time ; and that the Tone of a Sound, which continues for 
fome Time after the Stroak, is the fame from firft to laft : 
It follows, that the Tone is neceffarily connected with a cer- 
tain Quantity of Time in making each Vibration, or each 
Wave ; or that a certain Number of Vibrations or Waves, 
accomplifhed in a given Time, conftitute a certain and de- 
terminate Tone. 

From this Principle, are all the Phenomena of Tune de- 
duced. See Tune. 

From the fame Principle, arife what we call Concords, iyC- 
which are nothing but the Refults of frequent Unions and Co- 
incidences of the Vibrations of two (bnorous Bodies, and con- 
fequently of the Waves and undulating Motions of the Air, 
occafioned thereby. See Concord. r 

On the contrary, tlie Refiilt of lefs frequent Coincidences or 
thofe Vibrations, is what we call a ^Tijcord. See Discord- 

Another confiderable Diftinction of Sounds, with regard to 
Mufic, is that, whereby they are denominated long and fto r fi 
not with regard to \he fonorous Body's retaining a ^ otl ] l f n 
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trade longer or Shorter, by Strokes of different Length or 
Qoicknefs. 

This Continuity, is, properly, a Succeffion of fevera] Sounds, 
or the Effect of fevera] diftinct Strokes, or repeated Impulfes 
on the fonorous Body, fo quick, that we judge it one continued 
Sound ; efpecia!ly if it be continued in the fame degree of 
Strength : And hence arifesthe Doctrine of Meafure and Time. 
See Time. 

Sounds, again, are diftinguifhed, with regard to Mufic, into 
Simple andtwnpound ; and that two Ways : 

In the Firft, a Sound is faid to be Compound, when a Hum* 
fcer of fucceflive Vibrations of the fonorous Body and the Air, 
come fo fait upon the Ear, that we judge them the fame con- 
tinued Sound ; as in the Phenomenon of the Circle of Fire, 
caufed by putting thefir'dEnd of a Stick in a quick, circular 
Motion ; where, fuppofing the End of the Stick in any Point 
of the Circle, the Idea we receive of it there, continues till the 
Impreffion is renewed by a fuddenReturn. 

K fimpie Sound, then, with regard to\ this Compofition, 
.mould be the Effect of a Single Vibration, or of fo many Vi- 
brations as are neceffary to raife in us the Idea of Sound. In 
the Second Senfe of Compofition, a (inrple Sound is the Product 
of one Voice, or one Instrument, £j?c. 

A compound Sound, confiSis of the Sfflnds of feveral 
diftincf Voices or Instruments all united in the fame individual 
Time and Meafure of Duration, that is, all finking the Ear 
together, whatever their other Differences may be : But in 
this Senfe, again, there is a two-fold Compofition ; a Natural 
and Jnificial one. 

The natural Compofition, is that proceeding from the mani- 
fold Reflexions of the firSt Sound from adjacent Bodies, where 
the Reflexions are not So fudden, as to occafion Eccho's ; but 
are all in the fame Tune with the firfiNote. See Resonance. 

The artificial Compofition, which alone comes under the Mu- 
sicians Province, is, that Mixture of feveral Sounds, which being 
made by Art, the Ingredient .Sta/w.-^ are feparable,and diftinguifh- 
ablefrom one another. In this Senfe, the diliinct Sounds of feveral 
Voices or Instruments, or feveral Notes of the fame Instrument, 
are called Simple Sounds ; in contradistinction to the Compound 
ones, wherein, to anfwer the End of Mufic, the Simples muft 
have fuch an Agreement in all relations, chiefly as to Acutenefs 
and Gravity, as that the Ear may receive the Mixture with 
Pleafure. See Composition. 

Another Distinction of Sounds, with regard to Mufic, is 
that, whereby they are faid to be fmooth and even, or rough 
and harp, alfo clear and hoarfe ; the Caufe of which Diffe- 
rences, depends on the Difpofition and State of the fonorous 
Body, or the Circumfiances of the Place ; but the Ideas of 
the Differences muft be fought from Obfervation. 

Smooth and rough Somzds depend, principally, on the 
founding Body ; Of thefe we have a notable Inftance in Strings 
that are uneven, and not of the fame Dimenfion or Constitu- 
tion throughout. 

M. 'Perrat/lt, to account for Roughnefs and Smocthnefs, 
maintains, there is no fuch thing as a fimpie Sound ; but that 
the Sound of the fame Chord or Bell, is a Compound of Sounds 
of the feveral Parts of it 5 fo that where the Parts are homo- 
geneous, and the Dimenfions, or Figure uniform, there is al- 
ways fuch a perfect Mixture and Union of all the Sounds, as 
makes one uniform and fmooth Sound : Contrary Conditions, 
produce Harpnefs. In effect, a Likenefsof Parts and Figure, 
makes an Uniformity of Vibrations, whereby a great Number 
of fimilar and coincident Motions confpire to fortify and im- 
prove each other, and unite, for the more effectual producing 
of the fame Effect. 

This Account he confirms, from the Phenomena of a Bell, 
which differs in Tone, according to the Part 'tis {truck in ; 
and yet ftrikeitany where, there is a Motion over all the Parts. 
Hence, he confiders the Bell as compofed of an infinite Number 
of Rings, which, according to their different Dimenfions, have 
different Tones ; as Chords of different Lengths have ; and 
when {truck, the Vibrations of the Parts immediately Struck, 
fpecify the Tone, being fupported by a fufficient Number of 
Confonant Tones in other Parts. This muft be allowed, that 
every Note of a ftring'd Inftrument, is the Effect of feveral 
fimpie Sounds : For there is not only the Sound refulting from 
the Motion of the String; but that from the Motion of the 
Parts of the Inftrument, which has a considerable Effect in 
the total Sound, as is evident from hence, that the fame String 
on different Violins, founds very differently. 

"ButTerrault affirms the fame of every String in itSelf, and 
without confidering the Inftrument. Every Part of the String, 
he fays, has its particular Vibrations, different from the grofs 
and fenfible Vibrations of the whole; and thefe are the Caufes 
of different Motions and Sounds in the Particles, which uniting, 
compofe the whole Sound of the String, and make an uniform 
Composition, wherein the Tone of the particular Part Struck, 
prevails; and all the others mix under a due Subordination 
with it, fo as to make the Compofition fmooth and agreeable. 
If the Parts be unevenly, or irregularly constituted, the Sound 
is harm ; which is the Cafe in what we caWfalfe Strings, and 



various othef Bodies; which, for this Reafon, have no certain 
and diltmct Tone; but a Compofition of feveral Tones, 
which don t unite and mix, fo as to have one predominant, 
to Specify the total Tone, 

As to clear and hoarfe Sounds, they depend on Circumstances 
that are accidental to the fonorous Body: Thus a Voice or 
Inftrument will be hollow and hoarfe, if raifed within an - 
empty HogfJiead, that yet is clear and bright out of it : The 
Effect is owing to the Mixture of other and different Sounds, 
raifed by Reflexion, which corrupt and change the Species of 
the primitive Sound. 

For Sounds to be Sit to obtain the End of Mufic, they ought 
to be fmooth and clear, efpecially the Sirft ; Since without this, 
they cannot have one certain and difcernabte Tone, capable of 
being compared to others, in a certain relation of Acutenefs, of 
which the Ear may judge ; and of Confequence can be no 
Part of the Object of Mufic. Upon the whole, then, with 
Mr. Malcolm, we call that a harmonic or mtifical Sound, which 
being clear and even, is agreeable to the Ear, and gives a cer- 
tain and difcernable Tunc; (hence called tunable Sound) 
which is the Subject of the whole Theory of Harmony. See 
Harmony. 

Sound, in Geography, a Streight, or Inlet of the Sea, 
between two Capes or Headlands. SeeSTREtCHT. 

The Word is particularly ufed, by way of Eminence, for 
that famous Streight, which joins the German Sea to the 
Baltic. 

It is Situate between the island of Zeland and the Coaft of 
Schoven. 'Tis about Sixteen Leagues long, and generally five 
broad, excepting againft the CaStle of ' Cronmbourg, where 'tis 
but one : So that there is no Paffage for Veffels, but under 
the Cannon of the Fortrefs. 

This has given occafion to the Danes to fettle a Toll on all 
Veffels, which is one of the heft Revenues of the Crown of 
"Denmark ; and to forbid all Pilots from pafling through the 
great and little Belt, which are two other Inlets into the 
'Baltic, though fomewhat lefs commodious than the former. 
The S-wedifJ Veffels are exempted from paying this Toll, by 
the Treaty of 1658, whereby the Danes "yielded South* 
Gothland to the Swedes. SeeTorx. 

SOWSD-Board, the principal Part of an Organ, and that 
which makes the whole Machine play. See Organ. 

The Sound-board or Summer, is a Refervoir, into which 
the Wind drawn in by the Bellows, is conducted by a Port-vent, 
and hence distributed into the Pipes placed over the Holes 
of its upper Part. This Wind enters them by Valves, which 
open by preffing upon the Stops or Keys, after drawing the 
Registers, which prevent the Air from going into any of the 
other Pipes, but thofe 'tis required in. 

Organs, whofe longeft blind Pipes are four Foot, have their 
Sound-Board from five to fix Feet. Organs of 1 6 Feet have 
two Sound-Boards, which communicate the Wind from one to 
the other, by a Pewter Port-vent. 

SOUNDING, in Navigation, the trying of the Depth of 
the Water, and the Quality of the Bottom, by a Line and 
Plummet, or other Artifice, 

There are two Kinds of Lines occafionally ufed in Sounding 
the Sea ; the Sounding Line and the deep Sea Line. 

The SirSt, is the thickest and fiiorteft, as not exceeding 70 
Fathom in Length ; and marked at two, three and four Fa- 
thoms, with a Piece of black Leather between the Strands ; 
and at Five, with a Piece of white Leather. 

The Sounding Line may be ufed when the Ship is under Sail, 
which the deep Sea-Line cannot. The Plummet is ufually 
in form of a Nine-pin, and weighs 18 Pounds ; the End is 
frequently greafed, to try whether the Ground be Sandy or 
Rocky, lyC Near Banks, Shores, $$c. they are Sounding 
continually. 

Dr. Hook has invented a manner of Sounding the Depth of 
the deepeSt Sea, without any Line ; only by a wooden Globe, 
lighter than Water, to which, at a little Diftancc is a piece of 
Lead or Stone Six'd, by means of a fpringing Wire in the Firft, 
fitted into a Staple in the Second. The whole being let gently 
down, with the Stone or Lead foremoSt, affoon as that arrives 
at the Botom, it will Stop ; but the Ball, by the Impetus it 
has acquired in deScending, will be carried a little lower after 
the Weight is ftopp'd ; by which means the fpringing Wire 
will be inabled to flv back, and difingaging itfelf, will re- 
afcend. 

By obferving, then, the Time of the Ball's Stay under 
Water by a Watch or Pendulum, and the Help of fbmc Tables; 
the Depth of the Sea is found. 

In fome Experiments made in the Thames with a maple 
Globe, 5 \\ Inches in Diameter, and weighing 4 Pound and 
a Half, lined with Pitch ; and a conical Weight n Inches 
long, the Sharp End downwards ; at the Depth of 19 Feet, 
there pafled fix Seconds ; and at the Depth of 10 Feet 3 ^ Se- 
conds between the Immerfion and EmerSion of the Ball. From 
thefe Numbers given, the Depths, at any other Stays, may be 
computed by the Rule of Three. 

SOUP, a kind of Potage made of Bread, and Broth or 
[Cc] the 
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the juice of Flefh, or other Matters ; ufually ferved at the be- 
ginning of a Meal. 

Soup is efteem'd effential to a French Meal. Occasionally, 
they improve the Relifb, by the Addition of Onions or Leaks, 
or Cabbage or Turnips, f$e. The Word is French form'd 
from the Italian, Zzippa or Suppa, of the Latin, Sapa, Wine 
boil'd away to a Third Part. Others derive it from the 
German, Soupp, or the Celtic, Souben, which fignify the fame 
Thing. 

SOURCE. See Spring. 



SOUTH direflflials, 
Southern Signs, 



See 



cDial. 
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SOWING. See Semination andSEMBRAEOR. 

SOWNE, a Term ufed in the Exchequer ; fceming to be a 
Corruption from the French Somen® ; that is, remembred. 
For the Statute, 4E5. c. 7. in the Original Ftench t hath 
Z)es Eflreats orient Souvenv. And fuch Eflreats and Cafual- 
ties, as are not to be remembred, runnotin Demand, that is, are 
not Leviable. So now in the Exchequer, they fay, fuch 
Eftreats, as the Sheriff by his Induftry cannot get, are Eflreats 
that So-zvne not; and Eftreats that Sowne, are fuch as he may 
gather. See Estreat. 

SPACE, a fimple Idea. The Modes, whereof, are Diftance, 
Capacity, Extension, Duration, &c. Sec Mode, Extension, 
Duration, &c. 

Space, in Philofophy, considered barely in Length be- 
tween any two Bodies; is the fame Idea which we have of 
Diftance. See Distance. 

If it be conildered in Length, Breadth and Thicknefs, it 
is properly called Capacity. See Capacity. 

When confidered between the Extremities of Matter, which 
fills the Capacity of Space, with fomething Solid, Tangible 
and Moveable, it is then called Extension. So that Ex- 
tension is an Idea belonging to Body only ; but Space, it is 
plain, may be confidered without it. See Body. 

Space, therefore, in the general Signification, is the fame 
thing with Diftance, confidered every Way, whether there be 
any folid Matter in it or not. 

Accordingly, Sprtce, is either Absolute or Relative. 

Absolute Space, is that confidered in its own Nature, with- 
out regard to any thing External ; which always remains the 
fame ; and is infinite and immoveable. 

Relative Space, is that moveable Dimenfion, or Meafure 
of the former, which our Senfes define by its Pofitions to 
Bodies within it ; and this the Vulgar ufe for immoveable 
Space. x 

Relative Space, in Magnitude and Figure, is always the 
fame with Abfolute ; but it is not neceflary it fhould be fb 
numerically 5 as if you fuppofe a Ship to be, indeed, in abfo- 
lute Reft, then the Places of all Things within her, will be 
the fame Abfolutely and Relatively, and nothing will change 
its Place : But, fuppofe the Ship under Sail, or in Motion, 
and fhe will continually pafs through new Parts of abfolute 
Space: But all Things on Board, confidered relatively, in 
refpecl: to the Ship, may be, notwithftanding, in the fame 
Places, or have the fame Situation and Pofition, in regard to 
one another. 

Proper and abfolute Motion, is defined to be the Applica- 
tion of a Body to different Parts of Abfolute, that is, of infinite 
and immoveable Space. See Place, Motion and Rest. 

The Cartejkns, who make Extenfion the Effence of Matter, 
fifTcrt, That the Space any Body takes up, is the fame thing 
with the Body itfelf; and that there is no fuch Thing as 
mere Space, void of all Matter, in the Univerfe : But this fie 
difproved under the Article Vacuum. 

Space, in Geometry, is the Area of any Figure ; or that 
which fills the Intervals or Diftance between the Lines that 
terminate it. See Area and Figure. 

The'Farabolic Space, is that included in the whole Parabola. 
See Parabola. 

The Conchcidal Space, and the Cijjbidal Space, are what 
are included within the Cavity of the Conchoid and Ciflbid. 

By the new Methods now introduced, of applying Algebra 
to Geometry, 'tis demonflrated, That the Conchoidal and 
Ciffoidal Spaces, though infinitely extended, are yet finite 
Magnitudes. See Conchoid and Cissoid. 

Space, in Mechanicks, the Line a moveable Body, con- 
fider'd as a Point, is conceived to defcribe by its Motion. See 
Motion. 

SPH^ENOPHARYNCEUS, in Anatomy, a Pair of 
Mufcles, called alfo <Pterygopharyng<cus t Cepfcalopharyngtew* 
££c. See Pterygopharyngjeus. 

SPAGYRIC, an Epithet given to Chymiflry ; which is 
called the Spagyric Art, or Medicina Spagyrica ; and to Chy- 
mical Phyficians, who are alfo called Spagyrifls. See Chy- 
mistry. 

Voffms derives the Word from the Greek, c^a^v, to extraB, 
and dfivfup, congregare to collet! ; which are the two prin- 
cipal Offices of Chymifts. 'Paracelfus firft introduced the 



SPAHI, a Horfe-man in the Ottoman Army, chiefly raif>ri 
in AJia. 

The chief Strength of the Grand Signor's Army confifl 
in the Janifaries, who are the Foot, and the Spain's, who are 
the Horfe. See Janisary, £ffc. 

The Aga or Commander of the Spahi's, is alfo called St>al-' 
Agafi. **** 

SPALT, or SPELT, a white, fcaly, Aiming Stone, f re . 
quently ufed to promote the Fufion or Metals. 'Tis found 
pretty frequently in England and Germany ; and fometimes 
brought from the Levant. The beft is in long Scales, verv 
foft, and eafily pulveriz'd. The Englift Spait is generally 
very hard; 

SPAN, a Meafure taken from the Space between the 
Thumb's End, and the Top of the little Finger, when both 
are ftretch'd out; The Span is eftimated at three Hands- 
breadth's, or nine Inches. See Measure. 

SPANISH, or the SPANISH Language. See Languace. 

Spanish-Hz^ See Can thar ides, 

Sp \-Kis11-faqwJuiov, t£c. See Inquisition. 

SPAR, in Natural Hiftory, a fhining, ftony Subftance 
frequently found in Caves and Grotto's, in the Clefts of Rocks, 
Lead-Mines, 4j?c. See Stone, Grotto, &c. 

Mr. 'Beaumom f, in the 'Fhilofophical TranfaBions, endea- 
vours to account for the Origin and Growth of Spar ; which 
he makes to be a kind of Rock 'Plant. 

Spar, he obferves, may be form'd three Ways ; either from 
Steams alone, or from Steams coagulating Dew, as it falls on 
the Ground, or Waters ifiuing from the Joints of Rocks : Or, 
it may grow from Earths and Clays. To fay nothing of the' 
Account we have from Switzerland, viz. That Snow, by 
long lying and continual Frofts, becomes hardened into 
Spar. 

We have Inftances of the firft Kind in many Grotto's where 
Spars produced from Steams, hang like Icicles ; Lead Ore 
being often found to grow in the fame Manner. And as this 
Spar grows downwards ; fo in many Places, from the Sides 
of it, iffue little Plants of Spar, /hooting upwards, contrary 
to the Tendency of the others. An Inftance of the Second, 
we have in a certain Place in Italy, where Cryftals {which are 
a fort of Spars) are produced in clear Evenings, from a Co- 
agulation of Dew falling on Nitrous Stones. But hereof we 
have Inftances enough nearer Home. See Stalactites. 

For the third Kind of Generation of Spar, never before 
taken Notice of by Naturalifts ; Mr. 'Beatnnont gives us In- 
ftances of it in Mendip Hills, and other Mines, wherein are 
Subterraneous Vaults or Grotto's. In the Bottoms of fome of 
theft, is a Steam incumbent thereon. From this Earth, fhoots 
up Spires of various Heights, &c. from the firft Buddings out 
or it, till it is come as nigh as a Man's Finger ^ the biggeft 
ordinarily an Inch in Diameter. Thefe Spires have all ir- 
regular Ridges and Furrows ; and fome fooner, fome later, 
begin on the Tops to be congealed into Spar ; and fb gather- 
ing a Cruft downwards by degrees, are all at laft, turned 
into an abfolute white Spar or Stone. See Petrifac- 
tion. 

SPARADRAP, in Pharmacy, &c. an ancient Name for 
a Sear-cloth, or Cere-cloth ; or a Cloth fmear'd on each Side 
with a kind of PJaifter. See Cere-cloth. 

'Tis prepared by melting a fufficient Quantity of fome 
Plaifter or Unguent, and dipping a linnen Cloth therein, till 
fuch time as it have imbibed its fill. 'Tis then taken out, 
cool'd andpolifh'd on a Marble. 

There are as many different Kinds of Sparadrap, as there 
are of Plaifters for the Cloth to be dipp'd in. 'Tis fometimes 
alfo called 'Tela Gualteriana. 

SPARRING, among Cock fighters, is the fighting a Cock 
'With another to breathe him. In fparring, they put Hotts on 
their Spurs, that they may not hurt one another. To fparrtbe 
Cock, imports in general, to breathe him, to embolden him to 
Fight, 

SPASMA or SPASMUS, in Medicine, a Greek Term, 
rjatrfXAf of equal Import with the Latin, Convulfio, and the 
Evglifei Convulfion. See Convulsion. 

A Spapmtis happening after the taking of Hellebore, or 
any other violent Purgative, is mortal. 

There are Spajmas peculiar to certain Members, and ai- 
ftinguiftied by particular Names : That of the Mouth is called 
Spafmus Cynicus ; that of the Penis, Satyriafis, &c. See 
Satyriasis, Cynicus, &c. , 

Cardan diftinguifhes two Kinds of Spafma's : The firft 
confifting in a conftant Contraction of the Mufcles, which 
renders the Members rigid, and inflexible. The Second, in 
fudden, unnatural Motions and Palpitations, frequently inter- 
mitting and beginning again. 

Accidental Spafmi, are of little Continuance: There are 
fomearifing from Flatulencies ; from Bites of venomous Beaits, 
from the Puncture of a Nerve, the Acrimony of the Humours 
vellicating the Stomach, Vapours of the Matrix, exceittv? 
Cold, ijc 

SPASMODIC, fomething belonging to a Spafmtt, or con- 
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vulfion 5 as a Spafmodic Medicine, Spasmodic %)ifeafe J £S?c„ 
See Spasma. 

Hunger, according to M. Hecquet, is a Spasmodic Affeclion 
of the Fibres of the Stomach 5 unlefs it arifes from the Fibres 
being too much moiften'd by the Liquor thereof, fo as to in- 
capacitate them for their Office. See Hunger. 

SPATULA, an Inftrument ufed by Surgeons and Apothe- 
caries ; made flat at one end, and round at the other. The 
Surgeons have little Silver or Steel Spatulas, to {bread their 
Plaifters and Unguents withal. 

The Apothecaries have large 1 ones of Wood, to ftir their 
Drugs in diluting, tempering or boiling them.' The Word 
is form'd from the Latin, Spathus, of the Greek <nra&w. 

SPAVIN, a Diieaie in a Horfe 5 being a Swelling or 
Stiffhefs in the Ham, that caufes him to halt. 

There are two Kinds of Spavins, viz, the Ox-Spavin, 
which is a callous Tumour, at the Bottom of the Ham, on the 
Infide, hard as a Bone, and very painful. While 'tis yet 
young, fome Horfes only halt with it, at the firft coming out 
of the Stable. 

The dry Spavin is more eafily perceived, by the Horfe's 
railing one of his hind Legs, with a Twitch, higher than 
the other. Sometimes 'tis fuund on both Legs. This Kind 
frequently degenerates into the Ox-Spavin, for which there 
is no Remedy, but to apply the Fire; which, however, is 
not always fuccefsfui. 

The Word is form'd from the French-, Efparvin, which 
fignifies the fame thing. 

There are two other Kinds of Spavin, which have their Seat 
in the Hoof, viz. the 'Blood Spavin^ and 'Bone Spavin - 7 which 
fee under their proper Articles. 

SPAWS, are Springs of Water, ariflng out of Minerals 
in the Earth, or from Mines of Nitre, Sulphur, Allum, 
Bitumen, Copperas, &c. See Mineral and Water. 

Spmvs are phyfical Waters, fome purging by Urine, others 
by Vomit, and Stool. 

That in Torkfme is the moft noted of this Kind in Eng- 
land. See Bath. 

SPAYING, the Operation of Gaftrating the Females of 
feveral Kinds of Animals, as Sows, Bitches, f£c. to prevent 
any further Conception, and promote their fattening. See 
Castration. 

'Tis perform'd, by cutting them in the mid Flank, on the 
left Side, with a fharp Knife or Lancet, taking out the Birth- 
Bag and cutting it off* and lb ditching up the Wound, anoint- 
ing the Sore with Tar, and keeping the Animal warm for 
two or three Days. 

The ufual Way, is to make the Incifion a-flope, two Inches 
and a Half long, that the Fore-finger may be put in towards 
the Back, to feel for Two Kernels, as big as Acorns on both 
Sides the Birth, one of which is drawn to the Wound, the 
String thereof cut, and thus both taken out. 

SPEAKER, a Member of the Houfe of Commons, elected 
by a Majority of the Votes thereof, to a£l as Chair-man, or 
President, in putting Queftions, reading Briefs or Bills, keep- 
ing Order, reprimanding the Refractory, adjourning the 
Houfe, gfe, 

The firft Thing done upon the firft Meeting of a Parlia- 
ment, is to chule a Speaker ; who is to be approved of by 
the King; and who upon his Admiftion, begs his Majefly, 
That the Commons, during their Sitting, may have free 
Accefs to his Majefy ; Freedom of Speech in their 01x171 Houfe, 
and Security from Arrefts. 

The Speaker is not allowed to perfuade or diffuade, in 
batting of a Bill 5 but only to make a fhort and plain Narra- 
tive ;nor to Vote, unlefs the Houfe be equally divided. 
See Parliament. 

The Lord Chancellor is ufually Speaker of the Houfe of 
Lords. See Chancellor. 

The, Speaker of the Convocation, is called the Prolocutor. 
See Prolocutor- 

SPEAKING, the Art or Aft of expreffing one's Thoughts 
in articulate Sounds or Words, See Word and Voice 5 fee 
alio Speech and Grammar. 

Pliny, JElian, Plutarch and other Authors, make mention 
of ieveral Beafts that have Spoke : And Pliny himfelf, fpeaks 
with Aflurance, in his Hiftory, of an Ox that Spoke. Phi- 
lofirates, in his Life of Apollonius, gives the like Privilege to 
an Elm, and even to Ships. Homer makes Xantbos, one of 
Achilles s Horfes, fpeak ; wherein he has been followed by 
Oppian. But theft are all fabulous : We have much better 
Authority for a Serpent, and an Afs's fpeaking. See Lan- 
guage. 

SpEAKiNG-Tnw?/^. See Trumpet* 

SPECIAL, iomething that has a particular Defignation ; 
from the Latin, Species; in Oppofition to general, of Genus. 
See Species and Genus. 

The King in his Letters, frequently fays, of our Special 
Grace, full Power and royal Authority. 

SPECIAL Matter, in Evidence, in Law. See General 
Jffue. 
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Special PerdiSfc, $$c. See Verdict, g?c. 

SPECIALTY, in Law, is molt commonly taken for a 
Bond, Bill, or fuch like Inftrument. Sometimes it is alio ufed 
for Special or particular Acquaintance. 

SPECIES, an Idea, which relates to fome other more 
general one 5 or is compriz'd under a more univerial Dlvifion 
of a Genus. See Genus. 

Species is a mere Term of Relation : And the fame Idea 
may be a Species, when compared to another more general 
one ; and a Genus, with regard to a more particular one. 
Thus Body is a Genus, with regard to an animate and in- 
animate Body ; and a Species, with regard to Subllance. 

The laft Species, is that which can only be divided into 
Individuals, See Individual. 

Animal is a Species, with regard to Body ; and Man is a 
Species with regard to Animal. God deftroy'd Mankind by 
the Deluge ; but he preferv'd the Species. See Deluge. 

Species, in Logic, is one of the Five Words, call'd by 
Porphyry, Univerfals. See Universal. 

The Word is Latin, form'd from the ancient Verb, Specie, 
I iee; as if a Species of Things were a Collection of all the 
Things feen at one View. 

Sfecies, in Rhetoric, is a particular Thing, contained 
under a more univerial one. 

The Orators alio call it Hypothecs, E.gr. Virtue is to be 
loved, is the Genus or 'I'hefis. Temperance is to be preferved 
here, at this Time, is the Species or Hypothecs. See Thesis. 

Species, in the ancient Mufic, a Sub-divifionof one of the 
Genera. 

The Genera of Mufic were Three, the Enharmonic, Chro- 
matic and [Diatonic 5 the two laft of which were varioully 
fub-divjded into Species ; nor was the Firft without Species, 
though thofe had not particular Names as the Species of the 
other Two had. 

Thefe Species were alfo called the Chroai, Colours of the 
Genera : The Constitution whereof, fee under the Article 
Genera. 

Species, in Opticks, the Image painted on the Retina by 
the Rays of Light reflected from the ieveral Points of the 
Surface of Objects, received in at the Pupilla, and collected, 
in their Paffage through the Cryftallin, gfc See Vision. 

The Philoibphers have been in great Doubt, whether the 
Species of Objects, which give the Soul an Occafion of Seeing^ 
are an Effufion of the Subllance of the Body ; ora mere Im 
preifion which they make on all ambient Bodies, and which 
they all reflect, when in a proper Diftance and Difpofition 5 
or, Iaftly, whether they are not fome other more fubtile 
Body, as Light, which receives all thefe Impreflions from 
Bodies,and is continually fent and returned from one to other,) 
with the different Figures and Impreflions it had taken on all 
Sides : But the Moderns have decided this Point by their 
Invention of artificial Eyes, wherein the Species of Objects 
are received on a Paper or Linnen-cloth in the fame manner 
as they are received in the natural Eye. See Eye. 

The Ancients have diftinguifhed the Species, whereby 
Objects become vifible, into Imprejfe and Expreffe. 

Imprefs'd Species are fuch, as come from without ; or are 
fent from the Object to the Organ ; fuch are thole we have 
already been fpeaking of, 

Exprefid Species, are thofe, on the contrary, from within; 
or that are lent from the Organ to the Qbjeft. 

Le Clerc, in his Syftem of Vifion, by one of thofe Revo- 
lutions very frequent in philofophical Opinions, has call'd. 
upon the Stage again the Species exprejpe, of the ancient 
Philofophers. For, according to him, 'tis not by Species or 
Images imprefs'd on the Optic Nerve, that the Soul fees 
Objects 5 but by Rays, which me herlelf directs to them s 
and which fhe ufes as a Blind Man does his Staff, to grope 
out Objecls. 

ThePeripateticks account for Vifion, from a kind oflptm- 
tional Species, thus; Every Object, fay they, expreffes a 
perfect Image of itfelf on the Air next to it. This exprefl.es 
another IefTer one on the Air next to that ; and this a Third 
ilill lefs. Thus are the Images continued from the Object 
to the Cryftallin, which thefe Philofophers hold the principal 
Organ of Seeing. Thefe they call Species Intmtionales ; and 
to account the better for their Generation, affirrn,ThatObjec~ts 
exhibit them in the fame Manner, as Mirrors do a Man's Face^ 

Species, in Theology, the Appearances of the Bread and 
Wine in the Sacrament, after Conftcration : Or, as the 
~R.oma.nifs call them, the Accidents remaining in the Bread, ££fc. 
whereby they become ienfible to us, after their Subftance is 
deftroy'd. 

The Species of the Bread, &c. are its Whitenefs, Quan- 
tity, Figure, Friablenefs, &c. Of Wine, itsFlavour, Quick- 
nefs, fpeciflc Gravity, &c. 

The Generality of the Rcmijh Divines, hold, That the 
Species are abfolute Accidents : And the Cartefians, who are 
bound to deny any fuch Things as abfolute Accidents, are 
greatly puzzled to explain the Species, without incurring the 
Cenfure of Herefy. F. Magnan is forced to aflerr, That 
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the Specks are mere Delufions and Appearances, which God 
impreffes on our Senfes.. See Absolute Accident. 

Species, in Commerce, are the feveral 'Pieces, of Gold, 
Silver, Copper, (yc. which having pafs'd their full Prepara- 
tion, and Coinage, are currant in Public. See Coin. 

Species decried, or cried daw, are fuch as the Prince has 
forbidden to be received in Payment. 

Light Species, are thofe that fall ihort of the Weight pre- 
ferred by Law. 

Fa/fe Species, are thofe of different Metal from what they 
Jhould be, gfc. 

Species, in Algebra, are the Symbols, or Characters, 
whereby the Quantities are represented. See Character. 

SPECIFIC, in Philofophy, that which is proper, or pe- 
culiar to any thing ; that characterizes it, and diftmguiffies it 
from every other Thing. 

Thus the attrafling of Iron is Specific to the Load-ftone, 
or a Specific Property of the Load-ftone. 

, A juft Definition fhould contain the fpecific Notion of the 
Thing defined, or that which fpecifies and" diftinguifhes it 
from every thing elfe. Sec Definition. 

Specific, in Medicine, a Remedy, whole Virtue and 
Effect is peculiarly adapted to fome certain Difeafe ; is ade- 
quate thereto ; and exerts its whole Force immediately there- 
on. 

Thus Quinquina, or the Jefuits Bark, is held a Specific 
for intermitting Fevers or Agues ; Mercury for the Venereal 
Difeafe, ££c. See Quinquina. 

Authors make mention of three Kinds of Specific Me- 
dicines. 

I ° Such as are eminently and particularly friendly to this 
or that Part, as the Heart, the Lungs, the Brain, the Sto- 
mach, &c. 

2° Such as feem to attract, expell, or evacuate fome de- 
terminate Humour, by a kind of Specific Power they are 
endowed withal ; as Jalap is fuppofed to purge watery Hu- 
mors, Rhubarb, Bile, £$c. 

And, 1°, Such as remove the Caufe of a Difeafe, by fome 
fudden Property, without our knowing how or why ; or the 
Manner of whofe Operations we are entirely ignorant of, and 
have only learnt their Effects by Experience. 

In the Ufe ot thefe laft, there is no Enquiry into the Nature 
of theDifeafe ; no regardhad to the Symptoms or Phenomena : 
Nor is the Medicine to be at all adapted to the particular 
Circumffances thereof. All that we regard, is the Name of the 
Difeafe, and that of the Remedy : As, immediately, upon 
finding an intermitting Fever, we preicribe the Bark; to 
afiuage Fain, Opium ; to expel Poifon, fome particular An- 
tidote. 

A Specific Medicine, therefore, ftands in Oppofition to a 
Scientific or Methodic Medicine. See Medicine. 

Specific Gravity, in Hydroftaticks, that Gravity, or 
Weight peculiar to each Specks, or Kind of natural Body ;and 
whereby it is diftinguifhed from all other Kinds. See Weight. 

In this Senfe, a Body is laid to be fpecifically Heavier than 
another, when under the fame Bulk it contains a greater 
Weight than that other ; and that other, is laid to be fpe- 
cifically Lighter than the Firft. Thus, if there be two equal 
Spheres, each a Foot in Diameter ; only the one Wood, the 
other Lead : Since the Leaden one is found heavier than the 
Wooden one, it is laid to be fpecifically or in Speck, Heavier, 
and the Wooden one fpecifically Lighter. 

This kind of Gravity, fome call relative Gravity's in op- 
pofition to abfolute Gravity, which increafes in Proportion to 
the Quantity or Mais of the Body. SeeGRAVlTY. 

Zones of the Specific Gravity and Levity of "Bodies. 

1. If two Bodies be equal in Bulk, their fpecific 
Gravities are, to each other, as their abfolute Gravities. 
Thus a Body is faid to be twice as heavy, fpecifically, as an- 
other," if it have twice its Gravity under the fame Bulk 

Hence, the fpecific Gravities of equal Bodies, are as their 
Denfities. See Density. 

2. The specific Gravities of Bodies of the fame Weight, 
are in a reciprocal Ratioof their Bulks. Hence, theMaffes 
of two Bodies of the lame Weight, are in a reciprocal Ratio 
of their Bulks. 

3. The jpecific Gravities of two Bodies are, in a Ratio, 
compounded of the direct Ratio of the abfolute Gravities, 
and the reciprocal one of their Bulks. 

Hence, again, the ffiecific Gravities are as the Denfities. 

4. A Yse&y fpecifically heavier than a Fluid, lofes 16 much 
of its Weight therein, as is equal to a Quantity of the 
Fluid of the fame Bulk. 

For, fuppofe a Cubic Inch of Lead immerged in Water : 
a Cubic Inch of Water will, thereby, be expell'd from its 
Place : But the Weight of this Water was futtained by the 
Refiftance of the ambient Water. Therefore, fuch a Part 
of the Weight of the leaden Cube, muft be fuffained by the 
Refiftance of the ambient Water, as is equal to the Weight 
of the Water expell'd. The Gravity of the Body immcrg'd, 
therefore, muft be diminiflied by ib much. 



Hence, i°, Since a Fluid fpecifically heavier, has a greater 
Weight, in the lame Bulk, than a lighter 5 the fame Body will 
lofe a greater Part of its Weight in a Fluid, fpecifically 
heavier than in a lighter ; and therefore it weighs more in a 
lighter than a heavier. " • 

2° Equal homogeneous Bodies weighing equally in Ai> 
lofe their Equifibrium, if one of them be immerg'd in a 
heavier Fluid j the other in a lighter. 

3 Since the fpecific Gravities are as the abfolute Gravities 
under the fame Bulk ; the fpecific Gravity of the Fluid, will 
be to the Gravity of the Body immerged ; as the Part of the 
Weight loft by the Solid, to the whole Weight. 

4 , Two Solids equal in Bulk, lofe the fame Weight in the 
fame Fluid ; but the Weight of the fpecifically heavier Body, 
is greater than that ot the fpecifically lighter j therefore, the 
fpecifically lighter, lofes a greater Part of its Weight, than 
the fpecifically heavier. «- 

4. Since the Bulks of Bodies equal in Weight, are re- 
ciprocally as the fpecific Gravities ; the fpecifically lighter, 
lofes more Weight in the fame Fluid than the heavier j 
wherefore, if they be in Equilibrio in one Fluid ; they will 
not be fo in another ; but the fpecifically heavier, will prepon- 
derate, and that the more as the Fluid is denfer. 

j. The Specific Gravities of Fluids, are as the Weights loft 
by the fame Solid immerged in the fame, 

'To find the Specific Gravity of any Fluids. 

On one Arm of a Balance fufpend a leaden Globe ; and to 
the other, fallen a Weight, which is in Equilibrium there- 
with in the Air. Immerge the Globe fucceflively in the fe- 
veral Fluids, whofe fpecific Gravities are to be determined, " 
and obferve the Weight which balances it in each. Thefe 
feveral Weights, fubtracfed, feverally, from the firft Weight, 
the Remainders are the Parts of the Weight loft in each 
Fluid. Whence the Ratio of the fpecific Gravity of the 
Fluids isfeen. See Hydrostatical 'Balance. 

Hence, as the Denfities are as the fpecific Gravities ; we 
find the Ratio of the Denfities of the Fluids at the fame 
time. 

This Problem is of the utmoft Ufe ; as by it, the Degree 
of Purity or Goodnefs of Fluids, is eafily found ; a Thing, 
not only of Service in Natural Philofophy ; but alfo in com- 
mon Life, and in the Pract ice of Phyfic. 

At different Seafons of the Tear, the fpecific Gravities of 
the fame Fluids, are found different. Joan. Cafp. Eifench- 
midius, in his Difquijitio Nova de Pcnderibus, &c. gives us 
Variety of Experiments relating hereto : The principal where- 
of, to fave the Trouble of too frequent Experiments, we 
fhall here fubjoin. 

Table of Specific Gravities of feveral Fluids. 



A Cubic Inch Paris 


In Summer 


Meafure. 
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Of Mercury 


7 1 


66 


Oil of Vitriol 


7 


59 


Spirir of Vitriol 


5 


33 


Spirit of Nitre 


6 


24 


Spirit of Salt 


5 


49 


Aquafortis 


6 


23 


Vinegar 


5 


15 


Diftill'd Vinegar 


5 
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Burgundy Wine 


4 


67 


Spirit of Wine 


4 


3J 


Pale Ale 


5 




Brown Ale 


5 


2 


Cows Milk 


5 


20 


Goats Milk 


5 


24 


Urine 


5 


■ 4 


Spirit of Urine 


5 


45 


Oil of Tartar 


7 


17 


Oil of Olives 


4 


53 


Oil of Turpentine 


4 


39 


Sea Water 


6 


12 


River Water 


5 


10 


Spring Water 


5 


11 


Diftill'd Water 


5 


8 



In Winter 
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7 2 


14 
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5 


38 


6 


44 


5 


55 


6 


35 


5 


21 


5 


IS 


4 


75 


4 


42 


5 


9 


5 


7 


5 


25 


5 


28 


5 


19 


5 


53 


7 


43 


Is froze in Winter 


4 


46 


6 


j8 


5 


'3 


5 


"4 


5 


11 



That the fpecific Gravity may be found the more ac- 
curately j the Weight of the Thread not immerged in the 
Fluid, is to be iubrra&ed from the Weight of the Solid in 
Air; and the Force neceflary to make the Thread fiibfide 
(if it be fpecifically ligbtqr) is be to added to the Weight loft. 
But if the Thread that fultains the Solid be heavier than the 
Fluid ; the whole Weight of the Thread in the Air is to be 
fubtrafted from the Weight of the Solid in Air ; and the 
Weight the Thread lofes from the Weight loft in the Fluid. 
Indeed, this Precaution may be fpared, if in examining the 
fpecific Gravity of feveral Fluids, Care be taken that the 
fame Thread be immersed to the fame Depth in each. 

1 *.To 
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6. To determine the Ratio which the Specific Gravity of 
a Fluid has to the Specific Gravity of a Solid, that is Specifically 
heavier than the Fluid. 

Weigh any Mais of the Solid in the Fluid, and note the 
juft Weight therein : The Specific Gravity of the Fluid will 
be to that of the Solid, as the Part of the Weight loft by 
the Solid, is to its whole Weight. 

' 7- Tec ffecific Gravities of equally heavy Eodies, are re- 
ciprocally as the Quantities of Weight loft in the fame Fluid. 
Hence we find the Ratio of the Specific Gravities of Solids, 
by weighing Maffes thereof, that are equal in Air, in the 
lame Fluid j and noting the Weights loft by each. 

The Specific Gravities of various Solids, have been de- 
termined by many Authors. Marin Ghetalhn, particularly 
tried the Specific Gravities various Bodies had, eipecially 
metallic Ones 5 which were borrowed thence by Oltgbtred. 
In the 'P/jiloSoptiical'I'raitfetffions, we have very prolix Tables 
of Specific Gravities, by various Authors. 

'Twill be lufficientfor ustogive thole of fome of the more 
ufual Bodies, as determined with great Care and Accuracy 
by M. 'Petit ; and publilh'd by F. Merfinne ; and from him 
by ftveral others. 

table of the Specific Gravities of Several Solids. . 

An Hundred pound Weight of Gold, is equal in bulk to 
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71 ~ of Mercury 
60 l of Lead 
54 £ of Silver 
47 | of Copper 
45: of Brafs 
42 of Iron 
39 of Tin 



38 ;£ of fine Tin 
26 of Load-ftone 
21 of Marble 
14 of Stone 
12 I of Sulphur 
5 of Wax 
5 f of Water. 



8. A Body fpecifically heavier, defcends in a Fluid fpecifi- 
cally lighter, with a Force equal to the Excefs of its Weight, 
over that of an equal Quantity of the Fluid. 

Hence, i°, The Force which fuftains a fpecifically heavier 
Body in a Fluid, is equal to the Excels of the abfolute 
Gravity of the Body above that of the Fluid, under the iame 
Bulk 5 E.gr. 47 -i Pound of Copper lofes 5 | Pounds of its 
Weight in Water 5 therefore a Power of 42 Pounds is able 
to fultain it. 

2 Since the Excefs of the Weight of a Solid over the 
Weight of a Fluid fpecifically heavier, is lefs than that over 
the Weight of a fpecifically lighter Fluid under the lame 
Bulk 5 it will defend with lefs Force in a fpecifically hca-vier 
Fluid than in a lighter ; and, conlequently, will defcend 
more flowly in the former than in the latter, 

9. A. fpecipcally lighter Body, finks in a heavier Fluid, 
till the Weight of a Quantity of the Fluid, equal in Bulk, 
to the Part iminerfed, is equal to the Weight of the whole 
Body. 

Hence, i°, Since the Specific Gravities of Bodies cf the 
fame Weight, are reciprocally as rheir Bulks ; and the Bulks 
of Fluids equaj in Weight, are as the Parts of the fame 
Solid immerged therein ; t\it fpecific Gravities of Fluids are 
reciprocally as the Parts of the lame Body immerged therein. 

2 A Solid, therefore, immerges deeper in a lighter Fluid 
than a heavier ; and deeper as the Proportion of the fpecific 
Gravity of rhe Solid to that of the Fluid is greater. 

3 If a Body be of the fame fpecific Gravity with a Fluid ; 
the whole Body will be immerged ; and it will remain in any 
given Place of the Fluid. 

4 If a specifically lighter Body be wholly immerged in a 
Fluid ; it will be urged by the collateral Columns of the 
Fluid, to atcend with a Force equal to the Excefs of the 
Weight ot the Fluid, Bulk for Bulk, over the Weight of 
the Solid. 

5 A Body, therefore, specifically lighter, lying on the 
Bottom ot a VelTel, will not be railed up, unlefs the heavier 
Fluid rife above fuch a Part, as is equal in Bulk to a Quantity 
of the Fluid of the fame Weight with the whole Solid. 

lO.The jperific Gravity of aSolid, is to the fpecific Gravity 
of a lighter Fluid, wherein 'tis immerged, as the Bulk of the 
Part immergedj is to the whole Bulk. 

11. The fpecific Gravities of equal Solids, are as their 
Parts immerged in the fame Fluid. 

12. The Weight and Bulk of a fpecifically lighter Body, 
and the Weight of the fpecifically heavier Fluid, being given, 
to find the Force required, to keep the Solid wholly immerged 
under the Fluid. 

As this Force is equal to the Excefs of the Weight of the 
Fluid, beyond that of an equal Bulk of the Fluid; from the 
given Bulk of the Solid, and the Weight of a Cubic Foot 
of Water, find, by the Rule of Three, the Weight of a 
Bulk of Water, equal to that of the Body. From this, fub- 
ttaft the Weight of the Solid ; the Remainder is the Force 
required. E. gr. Suppole the Force necefTary to detain a 
Solid Eight Feet in Bulk, and 100 Pounds in Weight, under 
Water, required : Since a Cubic Foot of Water is found 



to weigh 70 Pound , the Weight of Water under the Bulk 
° L H^?*?** ls S6o; whence, 100 Pound, the Weight of 
the Solid, being iubtrafted; the Remainder 460 Pound, is 
the Force neceflary to detain the Solid under Water. 

Hence, fince a fpecifically lighter Body attends in a heavier 
Fluid, with the iame Force that would prevent its Afcent : 
by the prefent Problem, we can likewife find the Force 
wherewith a fpecifically lighter Body afcends in a heavier. 

13. The Weight of a Veffel, to be made of a fpecifically 
heavier Matter ; and that of a. fpecifically lighter Fluid, be- 
ing given : to determine the Cavity the VeOel mult have, to 
fwim on the Fluid. 

The Weight of a Cubic Foot of the Fluid being given ; 
the Bulk of the Fluid equal to the Weight of the VetTel, is 
found by the Rule of Three. If, then, the Cavity be made 
a little bigger than this, the VelTel will have lefs Weight 
under the iame Bulk, than the Fluid, and will therefore be 
fpecifically lighter than the fame, and confequently, wilt 
fivim. E.gr. Suppofe it required to make an Iron Ball of 
30 Pounds Weight, fo as it mall fwim upon Water. Since 
the Weight of a Cubic Foot of Water is 70 Pound, the 
Quantity of Water equal to 30 Pounds, will be found 728 
57i'"j and therefore the Cube of the Diameter of the Sphere 
1392174'", whence the Cube Rnot being extracted I 1 \" \"' 
is the Diameter of a Sphere of Water of 30 Pounds. If, 
therefore, theDiameter of the Cavity be made a little bigger, 
e.gr. 1 ± or 2 Feet; fo much lefs of the Ball will be im- 
merged as the Diameter is increafed. 

14. The Force employ'd to retain a fpecifically lighter 
Solid, under a heavier Fluid; and the Weight loft by a 
heavier Solid in a lighter Fluid ; are each added to the 
Weight of the Fluid, and weigh together with it. 

The ieveral Theorems here delivered, are not only all 
demonstrable from the Principles of Mechanicks ; but are 
conformable to Experiment. In effect, Experience is here 
found to anfwer exactly to Calculation, as is abundantly 
evident from the Courtes of philolbphical Experiments, now 
frequently exhibited ; where the Laws of fpecific Gravitation 
are well iliuftrated. 

SPECILLUM, is an Inftrument, wherewith Surgeons 
fearch Wounds ; in manner of a Probe. 

SPECIOUS Arithmetic, is that converfant in Quantities, 
defign'd by Species, that is by the Letters of the Alphabet ; 
in contradistinction to that, where the Quantities are ex- 
prefs'd by Numbers, which is call'd Numerous Arithmetic 
See Arithmetic; fee alfo Species. 

Specious Arithmetic, is what we more ufually call Algebra* 
See Algebra. 

SPECTACLE, Shew ; fome extraordinary Object, which 
draws the View and Attention ; and is not beheld without 
lome Emotion. 

The Term is chiefly ufed by the Ancients, for theatrical 
and amphitheatrical Performances : For Comedies, Combats 
of Gladiators, of Bealts, and even for folemn Proceffions, 
as thofe of the Circus, ££fc. 

The People of Rome were extremely fond of Spectacles $ 
and the Roman Hiiforians obferve, There was no furer Way 
of gaining their Affeclions, and making Parties to introduce 
Tyranny and Oppreffion, than by the Ufe- of Spectacles. 

SPECTACLES, an Optic Machine, confifting ot two 
Lens's fet in Horn, or other Matter ; and applied on the 
Nofe 5 to affiit in Defects of the Organ of Sight. See Lens. 

Old People and all Presbytx, ufe Spectacles of convex 
Lens's, to make Amends for the Flatneis of the Eye, which 
does not make the Rays converge enough to have them meet 
in the Retina. See Presbyt^:. 

Short-fighted People, or Myopes, ufe concave Lens's, to 
keep the Rays from converging fo fait, through the great 
Roundnefs of the Eye, as to make them meet e'er they reach. 
the Retina. See Myopes. 

In Spain, and at Venice efpecially, Spectacles are ufed with a 
different View : All the People of Note and Faffiion there, 
have them continually on their Notes ; a Folly, that has its 
Source in the natural Pride of thole People, who value them- 
lelves on a profound Wifdom ; and affect to flare very near at 
every Thing; as if their Eyes were weakned, and wore out 
with Excefs of Attention. Vign.de Marv. 

F. Chembiv, a Capuchin, defcribes a kind of Spectacle- 
Telefcopes, for the viewing of remote Objects with both 
Eyes ; hence called Binoculi. Though F. Rheita had men- 
tioned the fame before him, in his Oculus Enoch and Eliee. 
See Telescope. 

The fame Author invented a kind of Spectacles, with 
three or four GlafTes, which perform'd extraordinarily. 

Spectacles were certainty unknown to rhe Ancients; yet 
are they not of fo late a Date as the Telefcope. Francifco 
Redi, in a very learned Treatife on Spectacles, will have 
them to have been invented in the 13th Century, betweea ■ 
the Years 1280 and 131 1 5 and adds, that Alexander De- 
fpina, a Monk of the Order of Predicants of St. Catherine 
at 'Pifa, firft communicated the Secret, wh ; h was of his 
own Invention; upon learning, that another Perfon had it as 
[ D d ] well 
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well as himfelf. This Hiftory is wrote in the Chronicles of 
that Convent. 

The fame Author tells us, That in an old Manufcript ftill 
preferv'din his Library, compofed in iiy 9, Spectacles are men- 
tioned as a Thing invented about thatTime : And that a famous 
Jacobin, one Jottrdon de Rhalto, in a Treatife compofed in 
1305s f a y s > exprelly, That 'twas not yet 20 Years, fince the 
Invention of SpeBacles. He likewife quotes Bernard Gordon 
in his Lilium Medicin<e, wrote the fame Year, where he 
fpeaks of a Gollyrium, good to enable an Old Man to read 
without SpeCtacies. 

lJu Cange, however, carries the Invention of SpeCtacies 
farther back 5 affuring us, That there is a Greek Poem in Ma- 
nufcript in the -French King's Library, which /hews, That 
Speftades were in Ufe in the Year 1150 : ftill, the Dictionary 
of the Academy Z)ella Crufca, under the Word Occhiale, in- 
clines to Redi's Side 5 and quotes a PafTage from fourdon's 
Sermons, which fays, That SpeCtacies had not been 20 Years 
in Ufe : Now Sahiati has obferved, that thofe Sermons were 
made between the Years 1330 and 1336. 

SPECTATOR, a Perfon prefent at a SpeCtacle. 

Among the Romans, Spectators, Speliatores, were a kind of 
Gladiators, who had had their Difcharge j and were frequent- 
ly hired to be prefent, as Spectators, at the Combats of Gladi- 
ators, lye. the People were entertained withal. See Gla- 
diator. 

SPECULARIA, the Art of preparing, and mzbmgSpecula 
or Mirrors : Or, the Laws of Mirrors, their Phenomena, 
Caufes, 0$c. call'd al& Catoptricks. See Catoptricks. 

SPECULARlS£^:5,in natural Hiftory, is a kind of Stone, 
clear as Glafs, ufed in feveral Countries where 'tis found, for 
Window-lights, &c. 'Tis a kind of Talc, fplits eafily into 
thin Lamina or Plates ; and is fometimes calcined to make a 
fine PlaHter. See Talc. 

SPECULUM, Mirror, in Opticks, any polifh'd Body,im- 
pervious to the Rays of Light : Such as Water in Wells and 
deep Rivers, polifh'd Metals, andGlafles lined with Mercury, 
or other opake Matter, popularly call'd Looking-Glaffes. See 

LoOJlING-G/^/ft 

The feveral Kinds and Forms of\ 

Specula, plain, concave and convex f 

The Theory and Phenomena of the I 

feveral Kinds of Specula ~ - \ See under Mirror. 
The Method of preparing, grind- f 
. ins, $$c. Glafi or Metal Specula ' 

otvarious Forms - - - - 



The Laws and Effect of the 

cilia of various Forms 
The Theory of concave Speci, 
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See par-r Reflection. 
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Speculum Ant, an Inftrument, wherewith Surgeons dilate 
the Fundament, examine Sores, extract Bones, or let out any 
peccant Matter that may be there lodged. 

Speculum Matricis, is an Instrument ufed by Surgeons, 
to examine and drefs corrupted Places in the natural Parts of 
Women. Its Form is the fame with that of the Speculum 
Ant. 

Speculum Oris, is an Inftrument ferving to examine Dif- 
orders in the Mouth. 

There are two Kinds : the one common ; the other bigger 
and ftronger, fit not only to keep down the Tongue j tut 
alfo the lower Jaw; while the Mouth is furveyed, to the 
very Extremity of the Throat, and the neceflary Remedies 
applied. 

SPEECH, the Aft, or Art of expreffing a Man's Thoughts, 
by certain Signs invented for thatPurpofe. 

Thcfe Signs are principally Sounds, made by the Voice and 
Letters. See Voice and Letter. 

Speech, in Grammar, an Affemblage of feveral Words 
ranged in Order. See Language. 

The Grammarians generally make Eight 'Parts of Speech 5 
i.e. Eight kinds of Words ufed in Difeourfe, viz. Noun, *Pro- 
nouih Verb, 'Participle, Adverb, GoajmcHon, SPrepojition and 
Interjection $ each of which fee under its proper Article Ad- 
verb, Noun, Pronoun, &c. 

F. fluffier, one of the laft and beft Writers of Grammar, 
only admits of three Parts of Speech, viz. Nom, Verb and 
Modificative j which laft includes the Adverb, Cmjttntlim 
and Trepojit'mi. See Modificative. 

SPELL, a kind of Charm, to drive away a Difeafe, by 
hanging a Word or Sentence on a Paper about the Neck. See 
Charm and Phylactery. 

Spell, in the Sea Language. %o Spell, is to let go the 
Sheets and Bowlings of a Sail, and brace the Weather 'Brace, 
that the Sail may lie loofc in the Wind. To do a Spell, is to 
do any thing by Turns, for a fhort Time, and then leave it. 
To give a Spell, is to be ready to work in fuch a one's Room. 
JFreJh Spell, is when frefh Men come to work ; efpecially when 
the Rowers are relieved, with another Gang. 

SPELLING, that Part of Grammarproperly called Or- 
tlography. See Orthography. 



Dr. Jones gives the following Rules or Maxims of Sp e lli m 
1°. That all Words were originally wmasjpelt. 2 Q That* 
all Words, whofe Sounds have been fince alter'd (the Oripiu 
of the Difficulty of Spelling) the Alteration was madefy the 
fake of Eafe and Pleafure : And hence, 3 All Words that 
can be written feveral Ways, mult be fpelt according to the 
hardeft, harfheft and moft unufual Sound. 

SPELTER, or Zinck, a kind of imperfect Metal, which 
fome confound with Sifmuth, and others with Spalt ; others 
making it a female Antimony. See Zink. 

The Spelter is a kind of mineral Lead, very hard, white 
and brilliant 5 which though not perfectly malleable vet 
itretches a little under the Hammer. ' J 

'Tis found in greateft Quantity in the Mines of Gojfelar in 
Saxony ; and is ordinarily fold in large, fquare, thick Cakes 
whence one would judge it to have been melted as it came out 
of the Mines, and caft into that Figure. 

'Tis ufed to clear and whiten Tin, in making of Pewter 
much as Lead is ufed to purify Gold and Silver. 

Thofe who imagine that the Spelter is put in to increafe 
the Weight, are miftaken ; fince in melting Five or Six hun- 
dred Weight of Tin, they fcarce put in a Pound of Spelter 
and that mix'd with Turmaric. 'Tis alfb ufed in the makin" f 
Solder, and with Curcuma, in the melting of Copper, to oive 
that Metal a gold Colour; which, however, is not permanent. 
See Solder. 

The Beft is white, in fine Scales, difficult to break, £&. 
SPERM or Sperma, the Seed whereof an Animal is form'd. 
See Seed. 
The Word is Greek, cir'mi&. 

SPERMA-Cer/, in Pharmacy, ufually call'd 'Parmafty, is 
a Preparation made from the Brain, and Cerebel of a kind of 
Animal, call'd by fbme, the Male Whale, and by the Latins 
Orca -j only diftinguifh'd from the common Whale, by its 
having Teeth, in lieu whereof, the Whale has a kind of 
Tufts in the Throat. See Whale. 

The Ancients were great Strangers to the Nature of this 
Preparation ; infomuch, that Schroder fecms in doubt, 
whether to reckon it an animal or mineral Subftance. 

It had its Name Sperma Ceti, Seed or Sperm of a Whale, 
given it, no doubt, to raife the Value, by a Notion of its 
Scarcity. 

The Method of preparing it, is a Secret in the Hands of a 
very few : The Procefs is thus ; 

The Brain being taken out of the Animal, is melted over 
a gentle Fire, and put into Moulds, like thofe whetein Sugar- 
Loaves are form'd. When cold and drain'dofits Oil, 'tis taken 
out and melted over again ; and this they continue to do till 
it be well purified, and become white. ! Tis then cut with a 
Knife for the Purpofe, and reduced into Flakes, fuch as we 
have it from the Druggifls. 

It muft bechofen wliite, clear and transparent, of a rankifh 
Smell, which fome fancy to partake of that of theViolct = fome 
fophifticatc it with Wax 5 but the Deceit is difcovered, either 
by the Smell of the Wax, or by the Dulnefs of the Colour. 

Some alfb fell a Preparation made from the Tail of the 
Whale, inftead of that from the Brain ; which laft kind turns 
Yellow, afToon as opened to the Air. In the General, there 
is no Merchandife that fhould be kept clofer from the Air 
than Sperma Ceti. 

'Tis of fbme Ufe in Medicine. Dr. Quincy, fays, 'tis a 
noble Remedy in many Cafes, as the Affhma, Ef?c. though 
chiefly ufed in Bruifes, inward Hurts, and after Delivery. 
But 'tis certain, its greateft Property, and that which makes 
it fo much in Vogue, is its foftning the Skin, and refolving 
Tumours of the Breaft. Whence it comes to be ufed by the 
Ladies in Paftes, Wafhes, £&r. 

SPERMATIC, in Anatomy, fomething belonging to the 
Sperm or Seed. 

The Ancients made a general Divifion of the Parts of the 
Animal Body into Spermatic and Flepy. 

The fp&tmatic Parts, were thofe, which by their Colour, 
l$c. bore fome Refemblance to Seed, and were fuppofed to be 
form'd thereof^ fuch are the Nerves, Membranes, Bones, &c. 

The Flepy, were thofe fuppofed to be form'd of the Blood, 
after Conception. But the Moderns, with much better Reafon, 
hold all the Parts to be Spermatic in this Senfe , and either 
form'd of the Ovum of the Female, or of the Semen of the 
Male. See Generation. 

M. Andry mentions fpermatic Worms in the human Body. 
See Worms. 

Spermatic Vejfels, called alfo Vafa pr&parantia, are cer- 
tain Veffels appointed for the bringing of the Blood to the 
Teftktes, }$c. to be fecreted and prepared into Seed; and 
for the carrying back again the Blood, remaining after the 
Secretion is effected. See Seed. 

The fpermatic Vejfels are two Arteries and two Veins. 
Spermatic Arteries arife from the fore Part of the Trunk 
of the Aorta, below the Emulgents. Their Structure is very 
Angular, in that, contrary to the Fabric of all orher Arteries, 
which are largeft at their Exit from the Trunk, thefe are 
fmalleft at their Origin, and grow bigger in their Progrefs to- 
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frards the Tefles. By this means, the Blood teceives a 
Check at its firft going off for thofe Parts, which difpofes it 
for the future Changes, ($c. it is to pafs. The fame End is 
anfwered in Quadrupeds, by having theft Arteries curl'd and 
contorted in tneir Paffage like a Screw. 

The Reafon why Nature has taken another Method in 
Man ; t&t.Cowfer oblerves, is, that in that Cafe, the Abdo- 
minal Mufdes mull have been much larger than they are ; 
by which means, the Interlines would have been frequently 
let down into the Scrotum ; an Inconvenience Quadrupeds 
arefecured from, by the horizontal Pofition of their Bodies. 

The fpermatic Arteries, in their Frogrefs, meeting with 
the fpermatic Feins, enter together with them the inner La- 
mella of the Peritoneum, where, infinuating into the Du- 
plicature of the Procels, and being cloathed thetewith, they 
pafs on to within three or four Fingers Breadth of the 
Tefticles, where they divide into Two unequal Branches ; 
the biggeft of which, goes to the Tefticle, and isdiftributed 
thetein (See Testicle.) And the lefs in the Paraflata or 
Epididydimis. See Parastata. 

The fpermatic Veins take the fame Conrfe with the Ar- 
teries ; only a little above the Tefticles, they fplit into fe- 
veral Branches, which uniting, form a Plexus, called Carpus 
Vttricofimt 'Pampiniform or Pyramidale. The Blood re- 
turned by the fpermatic Feins, is delivered on the right Side 
to the Cava, and on the Lefr, into the emulgent Vein. 

SPERMATOCELE, in Medicine, a Rupture occafioned 
by a Contraction of thefeminal Veffels, whereby they ate let 
fall into the Sctorum. Harris. 

SPHACELUS, in Medicine, a total Mortification of any 
Part, occafioned by an Interception of the Blood and Spitits. 
See Mortification. 

The Word is Greek, rQthx\@; form'd, perhaps, of cr$*Tj-"»i 

nm. 

The Sphacelus is diftinguifhed from the Gangrene; which 
is only a Mortification begun, and, as it were, the Road to a 
Sphacelus, which is the State and Perfection thereof. See 
Gangrene. 

The Sphacelus is diftinguifhed by the Lividnefs or Black- 
nefs of the Part affected ; its Softnefs, Infenfibility and ca- 
daverous Smell. 

The other Caufes of the Sphacelus, Site clofe Ligatures, 
cxceflive Colds, great Inflammations, Bites of Mad Dogs. 
"Tis fometimes, alfb, called Necrojis, and fotnetimes Sidero- 
tic-. See Necrosis and Sideratio. 

A Sphacelous Foot, according to Aqiiapenimte, ought to be 
cut off in the mortified Part, near the live Patt. When the 
Foot is off, the dead Flefh left behind, is to be confumed 
by the Application of an actual Cautery, repeated feveral 
Times, till the Patient feel the Heat of the File. Scultet. 

SPHJE.RISTER1UM, in Antiquity, the feventh Part of 
the ancient Gymnafium ; being that wherein the Youth practi- 
ced Tennis-Playing. See Gymnasium. 

The Sphtcrifterium or Tennis-Court, was between the 
Place, named Palieftra, and that where they run Races, 
which was between the Portico's and the outer Wall : Though 
Vitruvius does not make mention of it in the Defcription 
he gives of the ancient Gymnafium. 

The Exercife here perform'd was called Sphteriflicz and 
Sphceromachia, which fbme will have to have differ'd from 
the modern Tennis 3 but 'tis not known wheiein the Diffe- 
rence confiiled. 

The Milefians were particularly averfe to this Exercife ; 
and the Athenians as remarkably fond of it. 

They frequently gave the Right of Citizens to the Sphte- 
rifles, or Mailers in this Art, by way of Refpect. 

SPHENOIDAL Suture, in Anatomy, a Suture thus call'd, 
from its encompaffing the Os Sphenoides, which it feparates 
from the Os frmtis, the Ospetrofum and Os occipitis. See 
Suture. 

SPHENOIDES, in Anatomy, a Bone of the Head, com- 
mon to the Cranium and upper Jaw. See Cranium, &c. 

It is fituate in the lower Part of the Skull, whereof it is, 
as it wete, the Bafis, and is connected to all the other Mem- 
bers thereof, by the Sphenoidal Suture. Its Form, is irregu- 
lar, and not eafy to be defcribed ; whence fbme have call'd 
it Multiforme. It has its Name Sphenoides from the Greek, 
ff$m, Cuneus, Wedge, from the Form of its Infertion into the 
other Bones of the Skull. 

In Adults, 'tis one continued Bone ; but in young Childten, 
fometimes conlifls of Three, and fomatimes of Four diftinct 
Pieces. 

SPHENOSTAPHTLINUS, in Anatomy, a Mufcle of 
the Larynx. It defcends from a round, flefhy Origination, 
near the Root of a Procefs of the Os Sphencides, and is im- 
planted into the pofterior Part of the Uvula, where it joins 
its Partner. It ferves to draw the Uvula upwards and back- 
wards ; and hinders the mafticated Aliment from palling into 
the Foramina Narium in Deglutition. 

SPHERE, in Geometry, a Solid Body contained under 
one fingle Surface, and having a Point in the middle, call'd 
the Centre, whence all the Lines drawn to the Surface, are 
equal. See Sour, &c. 
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The Sphe're is fuppofed to be generated by the Revolution 
of a Semi-circle, as K, (Tab. Geometry Fig. 34.) about its 
Diameter A B, which is alio called the Axis of the Sphere, 
and the extreme Points of the Axis, A and C the Poles of 
the Sphere. See Centre, Circumference, Axis, Pole, 
Sfc. 

(Properties of the Sphere. 

1° A Sphere is equal to a Pyramid, whofe Bafe is equal 
to the Surface, and its Height to the Radius of the Sphere. 

Hence a. Sphere being efteem'd filch a Pyramid, its Cube 
or Solid Content, is found like that of a Pyramid. See 
Pyramid. 

2? A Sphere is to a Cylinder, Handing on an equal Bafis, 
and of rhe fame Height, as2 to 3. Hence, alio, may the Cube 
or Content of the Sphere be found. See Cylinder. 

3 The Cube of the Diameter of a Sphere, is to the Solid 
Content of the Sphere, neatly as 30010157: And thus, alio, 
may the Content of the Sphere be meafured. 

4 The Surface of a Sphere is quadruple that of a Circle 
delcribed with the Radius of the Sphere. For fince a Sphere 
is equal to a Pyramid, whofe Bale is the Surface, and its Alti- 
tude, the Radius of the Sphere : The Surface of the Sphere 
is had, by dividing its Solidity by a third Part of its Semi- 
diameter. 

If, now, the Diameter of the Circle be 100, the Area 
will be 7850; confequently, the Solidity 1570000, which 
divided by a Third of the Semi-diameter, 100 ; the Quo- 
tient is the Surface of the Sphere 3 1400 ; which is manit'eftly 
quadruple the Area of the Circle. 

The Diameter of a Sphere ieingghen, to find its Surface 
and Solidity. 

Find the Periphery of the Circle defcribed by the Radius 
of the Sphere. See Periphery. 

Multiply this, found, into the Diameter; the Product is 
the Surface of the o^/:we. Multiply the Surface by a fixth 
Part of the Diameter, the Product is the Solidity of the 
Sphere. 

Thus, fuppofing the Diameter of the Sphere 56, the Peri- 
phery will be found 175; which multiplied by the Diameter, 
the Product 9800 is the Surface of the Sphere ; which mul- 
tiplied by one fixth Part of the Diameter, gives the Solidity 
919057. Or, thus ; 

Find the Cube of the Diameter 175616; then (0300157, 
and the Cube found, find a Foutth proportional, 919057. 
See Proportional. This is the Solidity of the Sphere 
required. 

For Segments and Sectors of Spheres ; fee Segment and 
Sector. 

Doclrine of the Sphere j„ jSphericks. 
'ProjeBionoftheStHE&s. 5 ee £ Projection. 

Sphere of Activity of any Body; is that determinate 
Space or Extent, all round about it, to which, and no farther, 
the Effluvia continually emitted from that Body, do reach, 
and where they operate according to their Nature. See 
Effluvia. 

Thus we fee the magnetical Effluvia have certain Bounds 
and Limits, beyond which they will have no Influence to turn, 
orattracl the Needle : But where-ever a Needle is placed, fo 
as it may be moved by a Load-ftone, it may be faid to be 
within the Sphere of Activity of the Stone. See Macnet. 

Sphere, in Aftronomy, that concave Orb or Expanfe, 
which invefts our Globe, and in which the heavenly Bodies, 
Sun, Stars, Planets and Comets, appear to be fix'd, at equal 
Diftances from the Eye. See Heavens. 

This is alfb call'd the Sphere of the World; and is the 
Subjeft of the Spherical Aftronomy. See Spherical, 
Aflronomy. 

This Sphere, as it includes the fix'd Stars, whence we alfb 
occafionally call it, the Sphere of the fix'd Stars, is vaftly 
grear. The Diameter of the Earth's Orbit is fb finall, in 
refpeft of the Diameter hereof, that the Centre of the 
Sphere is not fenfibly changed by any Alteration of the 
Spectator's Place in the feveral Parts' of the Orbit : But ftill, 
in all the Points of the Earth's Surface, and at all Times, 
the Inhabitants have the fame Appearance of rhe Sphere^ 
that is, the fix'd Stars feem to poflefs the fame Points in the 
Surface of the Sphere. For our Way of judging of the 
Places, £gc. of the Stats, is to conceive right Lines drawn 
from the Eye or the Centre of the Earth, through the Centres 
of the Stars, and continued thence, till they cut the forefaid 
Sphere ; the Points where rhefe Lines terminate therein, are 
the apparent Places of thofe Stars. See Place and Parallax. 

The better to determine the Places of the heavenly Bodies 
in the Sphere ; feveral Circles are imagined to be defcribed 
in the Surface thereof; hence called Circles of the Sphere. 
See Circle of the Sphere. 

[ Of 
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Of theft, fame are faid to be greater* as the Ecliptic, 
Meridian, Equator, £gfc. others /t?/}, as the Tropicks, Parallels, 
$$c. See Greater and Lessee.. 

Of theft, again, Ibme are moveable* or owe their Origin, 
to the Motion of the Earth, &c. inch is the Ecliptic, Secon- 
daries of the Ecliptic, ££<-. See each Circle under its proper 
Head; as Equator, Ecliptic, Horizon, £5^. 

Sphere, in Geography, &c. a certain Dii pofition of the 
Circles on the Surface of the Earth, with regard to one an- 
other ; which varies in various Parts thereof. See Earth. 

The Circles originally conceived on the Surface of the 
Sphere of the World, are ahnoil all transferred, by Analogy, 
to the Surface of the Earth ; where they are conceived to 
be drawn directly underneath thole in the Sphere* or in the 
fame Planes therewith; i'a that were the Planes of thofe of 
the Earth continued to the Sphere, they would coincide with 
the refpe£Hve Circles thereon. 

Thus we have a Horizon, Meridian, Equator, ££?c. on the 
Earth. 

As the Equator in the Heavens divides the Sphere into two 
equal Parts 5 the one Nortfo and the other South $ 16 does the 
Equator on the Surface of the Earth, divide the Globe [in 
the fame Manner. See Equator. 

And as the Meridians in the Heavens, pals through the 
Poles of the Horizon ; fo thofe on the Earth, gjfe. See 
Meridian. 

With regard, then, to the Pofition of Ibme of thefe Circles 
in refpecl: of others, we have a Right* a Parallel^ and an 
oblique Sphere. 

A right Sphere, is that where the Equator cuts the 
Horizon of the Place at right Angles : For the particular 
Phenomena, ££c. whereof; lee Right Sphere. 

A parallel Sphere, is where the Equator is parallel to the 
fenfible Horizon, and in the Plane of the Rational. See 
Far&i,z,-el Sphere. 

An oblique Sphere, is where the Equator cuts the Hori- 
zon obliqually. See Oblique Sphere. 

Armillary* or artificial Sphere, is an agronomical Inflru- 
ment, reprefenting the leveral Circles of the Sphere* in their 
natural Order ; ferving to give an Idea of the Office and Pofi- 
tion of each thereof, and to folve various Problems relating 
thereto. 

'T is thus called, as confifting of a Number of Fafcixor 
Rims of Brafs, or other Matter, called by the Latins* 
Armill<e* from their refembling of Bracelets, or Rings for 
the Arm. 

Bythis, 'tis diftinguifhed from the Globe* which, though 
it have all the Circles of the Sphere on its Surface ; yet is 
not cut into Armillee or Rings, to reprefent the Circles, limply 
and alone; but exhibits alio the intermediate Spaces, be- 
tween the Circles. See Globe. 

Armillary Spheres* are of different Fyinds, with regard 
to the Pofition of the Earth therein ; whence they become 
diftinguifhed into Ptclomaic and Copermcan Spheres. In the 
Firtt whereof, the Earth is in the Centre ; and in the latter 
near the Circumference, according to the Pofition that Planet 
has in thofe Syflems. See System. 

The Ptoloniatc Sphere, is that commonly in Uft, and 
is reprefented (Tab. Aftronomy, Fig. 21. ) with the Names 
of the feveral Circles, Lines, i$c. of the Sphere* inferibed 
thereon. See Ptolomaic 

In the Middle, upon the Axis of the Sphere* is a Ball, re- 
prefenting the Earth ; on whofe Surface are the Circles, &c. 
of the Earth. The Sphere is made to revolve about the faid 
Axis, which remains at reft : By which Means, the Sun's 
Diurnal and Annual Courfe about the Earth, are reprefented 
according to the 'Ptolemaic Hypothefis : And even by Means 
hereof, all Problems relating to the Phenomena of the Sun 
and Earth, are fblved, as upon the Cceleftial Globe; and 
after the lame Manner 5 which feedefcribed under the Article 
Globe. 

The Copermcan S* here, reprefented (Fig. 22.) is very 
different from the Ptolemaic* both in its Conflitution and 
TJft ; and more intricate in both. Indeed the Inftrument is 
in the Hands of fo few People, and its Ufe fo inconfiderable, 
except what we have in the other more common Inftruments, 
particularly the Globe and 'Ptolomaic Sphere* that we fhall 
be eafily excufed the not filling up Room, with any Defcrip- 
tion thereof. 

SPHERICAL Angle* is the mutual Inclination of Two 
Planes, whereby a Sphere is cut : Thus the Inclination of the 
two Planes, C A F and C E F (Tab. Trigon. Fig. 9.) forms 
the Spherical Angle ACE. See Sphere and Angle. 

The Meafure of a Spherical Angle, A C E, is an Arch of 
a great Circle A E, defcribed from the Vertex C, as from a 
Pole, and intercepted between the Legs C A and C E. 

Hence, i°, Since the Inclination of the Plane C E F, to 
the Plane C A F, is every where the fame ; the Angles in the 
oppofite Interferons G and F, arc equal. 

2° Hence the Meafure of a Spherical Angle A C E, is de- 
fcribed with the interval of a Quadrant AC or EC, from 
the Vertex C between the Legs C A, C E. 



If a Circle of the Sphere, A E B F (Fig, 8/ ) cut anothe- 
C E D F, the adjacent Angles, A E C and AED are equ a [ tQ 
two Right ones ; and the vertical Angles A E C and D £ g 
equal to one another. The former likewile, holds of leveral 
Angles fornfd on the fame Arch C ED, at the lame Point 
E. 

Hence, any Number of Spherical Angles* as AEC, AED 
DEB, B E C, g?c. made on the fame Point E, are eq ua [ 
to four right Angles. SeeSpHERicAL Triangle. 

Spherical Triangle* a Triangle comprehended between 
three Arches of great Circles of a Sphere* interfering each 
orher in the Surface thereof. See Triangle. 

'Properties of the Spherical Triangles, 

1. If in two Spherical Triangles, (Tab. Trigon. Fig. 10.) 
ABC and a be A— a, B A=£^and C A=ca: Then will 
B and the Sides,) including the Angles, be relpeftively equal, 
the whole Triangles are equal: That is,BC=^c, B=£and 
C=c. 

Again, if in two Spherical Triangles A=a } C=c and 
AC— ac; thenwiIlB=£, AB=ab and£c=BC. Laftly, 
if in two Spherical Triangles AB=ab* AG=ac* and 
B C=k, then will A=#; B=£andC=£; the Demon- 
strations whereof, coincide with thole of the like Properties 
in plain Triangles. The Theorems of the Congruency of 
rectilinear Triangles, extending to all other curvilinear, 
circular, parabolical, &c. provided their Sides be Similar. 
See Triangle. 

2. In an equilateral Triangle ABC (Fig. n.) the Angles 
at the Bafe, B and C, are equal ; and if in any Triangle, 
the Angles B and C, at the Bale B C, are equal ; the Tri- 
angle is equilateral, 

3. In every spherical triangle* each Side is lels than a 
Semicircle : Any two Sides taken together are greater than 
the Third ; and all the three Sides together are lels than the 
Periphery of a great Circle : And a greater Side is always 
oppofed to a greater Angle, and a lefs Side to a lels Angle. 

4. If in a Spherical Triangle B A C (Fig. 1 2.) two Legs AB 
and B C taken together, be equal to a Semi-circle ; the Bafe 
AC being continued to D; the external Angle BCD will be 
equal to the internal oppofite one B A C. 

If the two Legs together, be lels than a Semi-circle, the 
external Angle B C D, will be greater than the internal op- 
pofite one A : And if the Legs be greater than a Semi-circle, 
the external Angle BCD, will be lefs than the internal op- 
pofite one A ; and the Converfe of all thefe holds, *»«. If 
the Angle B C D be equal to, greater, or lefTer than A ; the 
Sides AB and BC arc equal to, greater, or lefler than a Semi- 
circle. 

$. If in a Spherical Triangle ABC, two Sides A B and 
B C, be equal to a Semi-circle ; the Angles at the Bafe A and 
C, are equal to two Right ones : If the Sides be greater than 
a Semi-circle, the Angles are greater than two Right ones; 
and if lels, lels. And, converftly. 

6. In every Spherical Triangle* each Angle is lefs than two 
Right ones ; and the Three together, lefs than Six right 
Angles, and greater than two. 

7. If in a. Spherical Triangle BAC (Fig. 13. J the Sides 
A B and A C be Quadrants ; the Angles at the Bafe, B and 
C, will be right Angles. And, converftly, If the interfered 
Angle A be a right Angle, B C will be a Quadrant : It A 
be obtufe, B C will be greater than a Quadrant ; and if acute, 
lefs. And, converftly, 

8. If a Spherical rectangular Triangle, the Side BC (Fig. 
14 J adjacent to the right Angle B, be a Quadrant; the Angle 
A will be a right Angle ; it B E be greater than a Quadrant, 
the Angle A will be obtuft ; and if B D be lefs than a Qua- 
drant, the Angle A will be acute. And, converftly. 

9. If in a Spherical rectangular Triangle, each Leg be 
either greater or lefTer than a Quadrant ; the Hypothenufe 
will be lefs than a Quadrant. And, converftly. 

10. If in a Spherical Triangle ABC (Fig. iy.) re&angular 
only at B, one Side C B be greater than a Quadrant, and the 
other Side A B lefs; the Hypothenufe AC will be greater 
than a Quadrant. And, converftly. 

11. If in a ^/^rWobliquangular Triangle ACB (Fig- 
16. ) both Angles at the Bale, A and B, be either obtufe or 
acute ; the Perpendicular C D let fall from the Third Angle 
C to the oppofite Side A B, falls within the Triangle s if 
one of them. A, be obtuft ; and the other, B, acute ; the Pe^ 
pendicular falls without the Triangle. 

12. If in a Spherical Triangle ACB, all the Angles A, 
B and C be acute ; the Sides are each lefs than a Quadrant. 
Hence, if inan obliquangular Spherical Triangle, one Side be 
greater than a Quadrant, one Angle is obtuft, viz. that op- 
pofite to this Side. . 

13. If in a Spherical Triangle ACB, two Angles A and 
B, be obtufe, and the third *C acute ; the Sides A C and 
C B oppofite to the obtuft Sides, are greater than a Qua- 
drant ; and that oppofite to the acute Side A B, left tnan a 

I Quadrant- 
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Quadrant. Hence, if the two Sides be lefs than a Quadrant, 
the two Angles are acute. 

14. If in a Spherical Triangle ^ the feveral Sides be each 
greater than a Quadrant 5 or only two of them greater, and 
the Third equal to a Quadrant 5 the feveral Angles are 
obtufe. 

15. If in an obliquangular Spherical Triangle, two Sides 
be lefs than a Quadrant, and the Third greater ; the Angle 
oppoiite to the greateft will be obtufe, and the reft acute. 

Refoli'.tim of Spherical 'Triangles. See Triangle. 

Spherical Geometry, the Doctrincof the Sphere ; parti- 
cularly of the Circles described on the Surface thereof, with the 
Method of projecting the fame on a Plane. See Sphericks. 

Spherical Trigonometry^ the Art of refolding Spherical 
Triangles ; i. e. from three Parts of a Spherical Triangle given, 
to find the reft. E.gr. From two Sides of one Angle 5 to 
find the other two Angles, and the third Side. See Sphe- 
rical Triangle and Trigonometry. 

SPHERicAc^woffl-r, that Part of Altronomy which 
considers the Univerfe, fuch as it appears to the Eye. See 
^ Astronomy. 

Under Spherical Agronomy, then, come all the Phenomena 
and Appearances of the Heavens and heavenly Bodies, fuch 
as we perceive them ; without any Inquiry into the Reafon, 
the Theory, or the Truth thereof; by which it is diftinguifh- 
ed from Theorical Aftrommy, which confiders the real 
Structure of the Univerfe, and the Caufe of thofe Pheno- 
mena. 

In the Spherical Aflronomy, the World is conceived to be 
a concave, fpherical Surface, in whofe Centre is the Earth, 
or rather the Eye, about which the vifible Frame revolves, 
with Stars and Planets fix'd in the Circumference thereof. 
And on this Suppoiition all the other Phenomena are deter- 
mined. 

The Theorical Agronomy teaches us, from the Laws of 
Optjcks, %§c. to correct: this Scheme, and reduce the whole 
to a juffer Syftem. See System. 

SPHERICITY, the Quality of a Sphere ; or that whereby 
a thing becoms Spherical-, or round. See Sphere. 

The Sphericity of Pebbles, Fruits, Berries, &c. of Drops 
of Water, Quick-filver, &c. of Bubbles of Air under Water, 
%$c Dr. Hook takes to arife from the Incongruity of their 
Particles wirh thofe of the ambient Fluid, which prevents 
their Coalefcing; and by preffing on them, and encompafling 
them all around equally, turns them into a round Form. See 
Drop. 

This, he thinks, appears evidently, from the Manner of 
making fmalKround Shot of feveral Sizes, without calling the 
Lead into any Moulds 5 from Drops of Rain being form'd, in 
their fall, into round Hail-ftones ; and from Drops of Water 
falling on fmall Duft, Sand, &c. which ftrait produce an 
artificial round Srone ; and from the fmall, round, red-hot 
Balls, form'd by the Collifion or Fufion of Flint and Steel, 
in finking Fire. 

But all thefe Cafes of Sphericity feem better accounted for, 
from the great Principle of Attraction 5 whereby the Parrs 
of the fame Fluid drop, ££?c. are all naturally ranged as near 
the Centre as poffible, which necefTarily induces a fpherical 
Figure; and, perhaps, a repelling Force between the Particles 
of the Drop, and of the Medium, contribute not a little 
thereto. See Attraction. 

SPHERICKS, theOJoBrim of the Sphere, particularly of 
the feveral Circles defcribed on the Surface thereof; with 
the Method of projecting the fame in Piano. See 
Sphere. 

The principal Matters /hewn herein, are as follow : 

1. If a Sphere be cut in any Manner, the Plane of the 
Section will be a Circle, whofe Centre is in the Diameter of 
the Sphere. 

Hence, i°, The Diameter H I (Tab. Trigon.Fig. 17.) of a 
Circle, palling through the Centre C, is equal to the Diameter 
A B of the generating Circle ; and the Diameter of a Circle, 
asFE, that does notpafs through the Centre, is equal tofome 
Chord of the generating Circle. 

Hence, ^°, As the Diameter is the greateft of all Chords ; 
a Circle paffing through the Centre, is the greateft Circle of the 
Sphere ; and all the reft arc lejjer than the fame. 

g° Hence, alfo, all great Circles of the Sphere are equal to 
one another. 

4 Hence, alfo, if a great Circle of the Sphere pals through 
any given Point of the Sphere, as Aj it muft alfo pafs 
through the Point diametrically oppofite thereto, as B. 

5° If Two great Circles mutually interfecfc each other, the 
Line of the Section is the Diameter of the Sphere, and there- 
fore two great Circles interfect each other in Points diametri- 
cally oppofite. 

6° A great Circle of the Sphere, divides it into two equal 
Parts or Hemifpheres. 

2. All great Circles of the Sphere, cut each other into two 
Parts ; and, converfely, all Circles that thus cut each other, 
are great Circles of the Sphere,. 

3- An Arch of a great Circle of the Sphere, intercepted 



, as AFBD, pafs through the Poles 
rele D E F, it cuts it into equal Parts 5 



between another Arch H I L (Fig. i g.) and its Poles A and B, 
is a Quadrant. 

That intercepted between a lefs Circle DEF, and one of 
its Poles A, is greater than a Quadrant ; and that between: 
the fame and the other Pole B, lefs than a Quadrant ; and, 
converfely. 

4. If a great Circle of the Sphere pafs through the Poles of 
another, that other pailes through the Poles of this. And if 
a great Circle pafs through the Poles of another, the Two 
cut each other at right Angles, and converfely. 

y. It a great Circle, i ' 
A and B of a Iefler Circ] 
and at right Angles. 

6. If two great Circles AEBF and CEDF (Fi?. 19.) in- 
terject each other in the Poles E and F of another great Circle 
ACBD ; that other will pafs through the Poles Hand h 
I and i of the Circles AEBF and CEDF. 

7. If two great Circles AEBF and CEDF, cut each other 
mutually ; the Angle of Obliquity A E C, will be equal to 
the Diftance of the Poles H I. 

g. All Circles of the Sphere, as GF andLK (Fig. 20:) 
equally diftant from its Centre C, are equal; and the further 
they are removed from the Centre, the lefs they are. Hence, 
finceofall parallel Chords, only two, D E and EK are equally 
diftant from the Centre ; of all the Circles parallel to the fame 
great Circle, only two are equal. 

9. If the Arches FH and K H, andGI and IL, inter- 
cepted between a great Circle I M H and the leffer Circles 
G N F and LOK; be equal, the Circles are equal. 

10. If the Arches FH andGI of the fame great Circle 
AIBH, intercepted between two Circles GN F and IMH, 
be equal , the Circles are parallel. 

11. An Arch of a parallel Circle I G (Fig. 11.) is fimilar 
to an Arch of a great Circle A E 5 if each be intercepted 
between the fame great Circles C A F and C E F. 

Hence the Arches A E and I G, have the fame Ratio to 
their Peripheries ; and, confequently, contain the fame Num- 
ber of Degrees. And hence the Arch I G is lefs than the 
Arch A E. 

1 2. The Arch of a great Circle, is the fhorteft Line which 
can be drawn from one Point of the Surface of the Sphere to 
another : And the Lines between any two Points on the fame' 
Surface, are the greater, as the Circles whereof they are 
Arches, are the lefs. 

Hence, the proper Meafure, or Diftance of two Places on 
the Surface of the Sphere, is an Arch of a great Circle inter- 
cepted between the fame. 

SPHEROID, in Geometry, a Solid approaching to the 
Figure of a Sphere, but not exactly round , but oblong ; as 
having one of its Diameters bigger than the other; and gene- 
rated by the Revolution of a Semi-ellipfis about its Axis. 

When 'tis generated by the relation of the Semi-ellipfis about 
its greater Axis, 'tis call'd an Oblong Spheroid ; and when 
generated by the Revolution of an Ellipfis about its lefs Axis, 
an oblate Spheroid. See Oblate. 

The Contour of a Dome, ^Daviler obferves, fhould be 
Half a Spheroid. Half a Sphere, he fays, is too low to have 
a good Effect below. See Dome. 

For the Solid Dimenfions of a Spheroid, 'tis 4 of its Circum- 
fcribing Cylinder : Or it is equal to a Cone, whofe Altitude is 
equal to the greatet Axis, and the Diameter of the Bafe to 
four Times the lefs Axis of the generating Ellipfis. 

Or a Spheroid is to a Sphere defcribed on its greater Axis, 
as the Square of the lefs Axis to the Square of the greater : 
Or 'tis to a Sphere defcribed on the leffer Axis, as the prcater 
Axis to the Lefs. The Word is form'd from Sph-era-, and 
Sj 1 ©-, Shape. 

SPHINCTER, in Anatomy, a Term applied to a kind of 
circular Mufcles, or Mufcles in Form of Rings, which ferve to 
clofe and draw up feveral Orifices in the Body, and prevent 
the Excretion of the Contents. See Muscle. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek wyK7>i%, Stridor, i. e. 
fomething that binds and conftringes a Thing very clofely ; 
thefe Mufcles having an Effeft much like that of a Purfe- 
ftring. 

Sphincter. Ani, is a circular Mufcle, ferving tofhut the 
Anus, and keep the Excrements from coming away involun- 
tarily. See Anus and Excrements. 

'Tis near two Inches broad, and hangs down below the 
Reclaim, near an Inch. It is faften'd on the Sides to the Bones 
of the Coxendix, and behind to the Os facrum : Before, in 
Men, to the Accelerator Urin£, and in Women, to the Vagina 
Uteri. See Rectum. 

Some would have it Two Mufcles, and fome Three ; but 
without much Reafon. 

Sphincter Vejficte, is a Mufclccoijfifting of circular Fibres, 
placed at the Exit of the Bladder, to prevent the perpetual 
dripping of the Urine. See Urine and Bladder. 

It keeps the Bladder conltantly fhut ; and is only opened, 
when by the Contraction of the Abdominal Mufcles, the 
Bladder is comprefs'd, and the Urine forced out. 
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Sphincter Vagina, a conftriclory Mufcle, ferving to 
hinder the Reflux of the Blood from the Clitoris^ &c. in 
Coition. See Vagina. 



Sphincter Gitl<e 7 g ee 

Sphincter Labior-um 5 



f Oesophagjeus, 
\ Constrictor. 



SPHINX, in Sculpture, &c. a Figure or Reprefentation 
of a Monger of that Name, famed among the Ancients 5 
now moftly ufed as an Ornament in Gardens, Terrafles, £=?c. 

'Tis reprefented with the Head and Breafts of a Woman, 
the Wings of a Bird, the Claws of a Lion, and the reft of the 
Body like a Dog. 

'It is tuppoied to have been engender 'd by Typfcon, and ient 
by Jum, to be revenged on the I'heb&ns. Its Office was to 
propofe dark, enigmatical Queftions to all PafTers-by, and if 
they did not give the Explication thereof, to devour them. 

It made horrible Ravages on Mount Sphingion, and could 
not by any means be deltroyed, till after Oedipus had foived 
the following Riddle ; What Animal is it, that in the Morn- 
ing walks on four Legs 5 at Noon on Two, and at Night on 
Three ? 

Among the Egyptians, the Sphinx was the Symbol of Re- 
ligion, by reafon of the Obfcurity of its Myfterks. And on 
the fame account, the Romans placed a Sphinx in the <Pronao$ 
or Porch of their Temples. 

SPICA-Nardi, Spike-nard, a kind of Ear growing even 
with the Ground, and fometimes in the Ground 5 ufed in the 
Compofition of Treacle. See Treacle. 

It likewise fhould be ufed in the Compound-Syrop of 
Chicory, in lieu of Cinnamon, which the Apothecaries gene- 
rally put for it, becaufe cheaper. 

The Ear or Spied, is about the Length and Thicknefs of 
a Finger; very light, covered with long, reddifii Hairs, of a 
ftrong Smell, and a bitterifh, fharp Tafte. There rife feveral 
of tricfe Ears from the fame Root. The Stem is fmall, and 
the Root the Thicknefs of a Quill. 

The Spica-Nardi, is ufually reckoned in the Number of 
Roots. 'Tis alfo call'd Nardus Indicus ; becaufe brought from 
the Eafi-Indies. 

'Tis accounted a Stomachic and Nephritic, proper to 
ftrengthen the Stomach, and promote the Difcharge of Urine- 

There is alfo another Kind, call'd Spica-Celtica, growing 
in the TyreneanS, and the Mountains of T'iroL 

SPICA Virginis, a Star of the firft: Magnitude in the Con- 
ftellation Virgo. See Virgo. 

Its Place is in the more fouthcrlyHand. Its Longitude, 
according to Mr. Flamjlead, is iq u 31' 22"; its Latitude 
2° 1' ?9 r South. 

SPICE, any kind of aromatic Drug, that has hot and 
pungent Qualities 5 fuch are 'Pepper, Nutmeg, Ginger, Cin- 
namon and Cloves. See Pepper, Nutmeg, &c. 

Some alfo apply the Word to medicinal Drugs brought from 
the Eaft, as Senna, CaJJia, Frankincense, &c See each under 
its proper Article, Senna, Cassia, &c. 

SPIDERS-^. See Silk. 

SPIKING up the Ordnance 5 a Sea Phrafe, for the fattening 
a Quoin with Spikes to the Deck, clofe to the Breech of the 
Carriages of great Guns 5 that they may keep clofe and firm 
to the Ship's Sides, and not get loofe when the Ship rolls, and 
by that means endanger the breaking out of the Butt-head of 
a Plank. 

SPINA Ventofa, in Medicine, $c. an Ulceration, wherein 
the Bones are eaten by a malignant Tumour, without any 
Pain of the Teriofieum, or Membrane that covers the Bone. 
After which, an indolent Swelling being rifen, the Part afFecfed 
is quite eat out with the Ulcer ; whence frequently follows a 
neceffity of Amputation. 



SPINAL Mxrrow7 c cMEDVttA. Spinalis. 
S i See l Nerve. 
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In the Hiftory of the French Academy of Sciences, for the 
Year 17 14, we have an Inftance of a Fcetus born without 
either Brain, Ccrebcl, or Spinal Marrow, though perfectly 
well form'd in other refpefls. It had gone its natural Time ; 
lived two Hours ; and even gave Signs of Life, upon fprinkling 
the Baptifmal Water on its Head. 

Inftances of this Kind, as this is not the only one we meet 
.withal, furnifh a terrible ObjeSion againft the Exiftence of 
the animal Spirits, which fhould be generated in the Brain, or 
at leaft in the Cercbel or Spinal Marrow ; and which are ge- 
nerally allowed of fuch abfolute Neceffity in the Animal 
Oeconomy. See Spirit. 

SPINALIS, in Anatomy, a Mufcle on the Side of the 
Neck, arifing from the Five fuperior Proceffes of the Verte- 
1 bra: of the Thorax, and inferior of the Neck ; and in its 
Afcent, becomes more flefhy, and is laftly inferted into the 
inferior Part of the Vertebra; of the Neck, laterally. It ferves 
**o draw the Neck backwards. 

SPINDLE, in the Sea Language, is the fmallcft Part of 



a Ship's Capflan, which is betwixt the two Decks • Th 
Spindle of the Jeer Capflan hath Whelps to heave the \r 1 
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Alfo the Axis of the Wheel of a Watch or Clock, 
the Spindle, andits Ends the Pevets. See Clock, fjV 

SPINE, or SPINA Dorfi, in Anatomy, the Series 
Aflemblage of Vertebra:, or Bones of the Back, which fuftai 
the reft of the Body, and to which are connected the Bjb" 
See Vertebra. 

The Spine is ufually divided into four Parts ; the Neck 
which contains Seven Vertebra: ; the Back, Twelve; the Loins 
Five ; and the Osfacrum, Four. The Spine includes a kind 
of Medulla, much refembling that of the Brain, hence call'd 
Medulla Spinalis, or Spinal Marrow ; which fee. 

It has its Name Spine, by reafon the hind Part thereof is 
Edg'd, or Spiny. Some call it the CanalisSacer. 

SPINET, a Mufical Inftrument, rank'd in the Second or 
Third Place among harmonious Inflruments. See Music. 

It confifls of a Cheft or Belly, made of the moft porous and 
refmous Wood to be found ; and a Table of Firr faflen'd on 
Rods, call'd Sound-boards, which bear on the Sides. On the 
Table is railed a little Prominence, wherein are placed as 
many Pins as there are Chords to the Inftrument. 

The Inflrument is played by two Ranges of continued Keys 
the foremoft Range being in the Order of theDiatonick Scale • 
and the other Range fet backwards in the Order of the Arti-' 
ficial Notes or Semi-tones. See Scale. 

The Keys are fo many long, flat Pieces of Wood r which 
when touched and prefs'd down at one End, make the other 
raife a Jack, which founds the Strings by means of the End of 
a Crow's Quill, wherewith 'tis armed. The 30 firft Strings 
are of Brafs, the other more delicate ones of Steel or Iron 
Wiar. They are all ftretch'd over Two Bridges glued to the 
Table. 

The Figure of the Spinet is a long Square, or Parallelogram 
a Foot and Half broad ; fome call it a Harp CoucVd, and the 
Harp, an Inverted Spinet. 

The Spinet is generally tuned by the Ear ; which Method 
of the practical Muficians, is founded on this Suppofition, That 
the Ear is a perfect. Judge of an Oftave and Fifth. The 
general Rule, is to begin at a certain Note, as c, taken towards 
the middle of the Inftrument, and tuning all the Oflaves up 
and down, and alfo the Fifth's, reckoning Seven Semi-tones 
to each Fifth, by which means the whole is tuned. 

Sometimes to the common or fundamental Play of the 
Spinet, is added another fimilar one in Unifon, and a Third 
in O&ave to the firft ; to make the Harmony the fuller. 
They are played either feparately or together, which is call'd 
the double or triple Spinet. Sometimes a Play of Violins is 
added, by means of a Bow, or a few Wheels parallel to the 
Keys, which prefs the Strings, and make the Sounds laft as 
long as the Mufician pleafes; and heighten and foften them, 
as they are more or left prefs'd. The Harpfichord is a kind of 
Spinet, only with another Difpofition of the Keys. See 
Harpsichord. 

The Inftrument takes its Name from the little Quills 
Ends, wherewith the Strings are drawn, which are fuppofed 
to refemble Spince, Thorns. 

SPINNING, in Commerce, the reducing of Silk, Line, 
Hemp, Wooll, Hair or other Matters into Thread. See 
Thread. 

Spinning, is either perform'd on the Wheel, or with a 
Diftaff or Spindle, or with other Machines proper for the 
feveral kinds of Working. Hemp, Line, Nettles and other 
like Plants are to be wet in Spinning-. Silks, Woolls, Cottons, 
gfo arejpun dry, and don't need Water ; yet there is a Way 
of Spinning Silk as it comes off the Cafes or Balls, where hot, 
and even boiling Water is to be ufed. See Silk 5 fee alfo 
Wheel, Distaff, &c. 

SPINOSISM, the Doarine of Spinofa; or, Atheifm pro- 
pofed after the Manner of Spinofa. The Retainers whereto, 
are called Spinoflfls. 

The great Principle of Spinofifm is, That there is nothing 
properly and abfolutely exifting, but Matter, and the Modi- 
fications of Matter 5 among which are even comprehended, 
Thought, abftracf and general Ideas, Comparifons, Relations, 
Combinations of Relations, Properties, &c See Matter, 
Substance, &g. 

Spinofa or Efpinofa, was a Man well known in Holland- 
He was born a few ; but did not make Profeffion of any 
Religion, either the Jewifh or Chriftian. He compofed fe- 
veral Books in Latin, the moft celebrated whereof, is his 
T'raclaws 'fheolcgico Toliticus, wherein he overturns the Foun- 
dation of all Religion : The Book, accordingly, was con- 
demn 'd by a publick Decree of the States ; though it has 
fince been fold publickly, and even reprinted, both in Latin 
and French, in that Country. * 

Spinofa, here, maintains. That all Religions are only po- 
litical Engines, calculated for the publick Good ; to render 
the People' obedient to Magiftrates, and to make them practite 
Virtue and Morality. 

He 
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Ke does not here lay down his Notion of the Deity openly $ 
but contents himfelf with insinuating it. 

In his Conventions, he ufed to be more exprefs ; and 
maintained, That God is not, as we imagine him, an infinite, 
intelligent, happy and perfeft Being ; nor any thing, but that 
natural Virtue, or Faculty, which is diffufeel throughout all 
Creatures. See Nature. 

There have been abundance of Anfwers made to this Work 
of Spitiofa ; but all exceedingly weak, except what we. have 
in Clark's Sermons at 'Boyle's Lecture. 

Spinoff in the faid Treatiie, is very full on the SubjecT: of 
the Authors of the Scriptures ; and endeavours to iliew, 
That the Pentateuch is not the Work of Mofes ; contrary to 
the common Opinion, both of the Jews and Chriftians. He 
has alfo his particular Sentiments, as to the Authors of the 
other Books. This Part of the Treatife has been anfwered 
by M. Hziet, in his 1)e}mi?firation Evavgelique ; and by 
M. Simon, in his Hijf. Crit. du vieitx Tefi. See Penta- 
teuch. 

SPINSTER, in Law, an Addition ufually given to all 
unmarried Women, from the Vifcount's Daughter 'downwards. 
Yet Sir Edward Coke fays, Generofa is a good Addition for 
a Gentlewoman ; and that if ihe be named Spinfier in anv 
Original Writ, Appeal or Indictment, ihe may abate and 
quafli the fame. 

Sfehnan fays, That anciently, even the Queens ufed the 
Diftaff and Spindle; whence Spinjier became a common Ap- 
pellation for all Women. 

SPIRAL, in Geometry, a curve Line, of the circular 
Kind, which in its Progress, recedes from its Centre; as in 
winding from the Vertex down to the Bafe of a Cone. See 
Spire. 

J Tis called from its Inventor, Archimedes\ Spire, or Helix 5 
and is thus defcribed : 

Divide the Periphery of a Circle A P p A (Tab. Geometry 
Eg. 59.) into any Number of equal Parts, by a continual 
BifTc£r.ion in the Points p. Into the fame Number of Parts 
divide the Radius C A, and make C M equal to one Part, 
C//Z to two Parts, \£c. Then will the Points M ?;z, m, &c. 
be Points in the Spiral, which connected, will give the Spiral 
itlelf. This now, is called the firfl Spiral, and the Space in- 
cluded between its Centre, and thePoint A, the Spiral Space. 
This firft Spiral may be continued to zfecond Spiral, by 
defcribing another Circle with double the Radius of the Firft ; 
and the Second may be continued a Third, by a third Circle, 
&c. 

Hence, i e , A P is to the Periphery, as Qm to the Radius. 
Wherefore, if the Periphery be called p, the Radius A C=r, 
AP=«, PM=rj>; then will CM=r-_y : Confequently as 
P : mr : : x : r—y, we ftiall have pr~py=rx. 

2° If CM=)i; then will rx=py. Which Equation the 
Spiral has in common with the Quadratrix of c Dinoftrates, 
and that of 'Tjckimhaiifen ; and therefore r* x m =p" y m will 
ferve for infinite Spirals and Quadratrices. Sec Quadra- 
o*rix. 

3 The Lines M ra, M m, &c. are to one another as the 
Arches of the Circle, intercepted between MA and thofc 
Lines ; And, when continued, making equal Angles with the 
firft and fecond Spiral, are in arithmetical Proportion. 

4 Lines drawn from M to the fecond Spiral, are to each 
other as the faid Arches, together with the whole Periphery 
added on both Sides. 
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Quadrature of Spirals 7 
Logijlic Spiral 5 



See 
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Spiral, in Architecture, Sculpture, Hgc. is a Curve that 
afcends, winding about a Cone or Spire ; 10 as all the Points 
thereof continually approach the Axis : By this it is di- 
ftingui/hed from the Helix, which winds after the fame 
Manner, around a Cylinder. See Helix. 

Ignorant Architects confound the Two : But the more 
knowing diftingui/h them carefully. 

The Spiral Line is conceived to be thus generated. 

If a Right Line as A B, (Tab. Geometry Fig. 40.) having 
one End fix'd at B, he equally moved round, 10 as with the 
other End B, to defcribe the Periphery of a Circle ; and at 
the fame Time, a Point be conceived to move forward, equally 
from B towards A in the Right Line AB, fo as that the 
Point defcribes that Line, while the Line generates the Circle : 

Then will thePoint, with its two Motions, defcribe the 
curve B, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, i£c. which is called a Spiral Line, 
and the plain Space contained between the Spiral Line, and 
the Right Line B A, is called the Spiral Space. 

Again, if the Point B be conceived to move twice as flow 
as the Line AB; fo that it /hall get but Half way along B A, 
when that Line /hall have formed the Circle ; and if then, 
you imagine a new Revolution to be made of the Line carry- 
ing the Point, fo that they /hall end their Motion, at leaft, 
together ; there /hall be formed a double Spiral Line ; as in 
the Figure : From the Manner of which, may be eafilv clrawn 
theft Corollaries. ' 



i. That the tines B 15, B ir, B 10, t$c. tnakim? equal 
Angles with the firft and fecond Spiral (as alfo B 1 2', Bio, 
B 8, (5c.) are in an arithmetical Proportion. 

2. The Lines B 7, B 10, &c. drawn any how to the firft 
Spiral, ate to one another as the Arches of the Circle inter- 
cepted betwixt BA, and thofeLir.es: Bccaufe whatever 
Parts of the Circumference the Point A defcribes as flip- 
pofe 7 the Point B will alfo have run over 7 Parts of the 
Line A B. 

3. Any Line drawn from B to the fecond Spiral, as B 18, 
B22, tgc. are to each other, as the aforefaid Arches, together 
with the whole Periphery added on both Sides: For at the 
fame time that the Point A runs over 12, or the whole Peri- 
phery, or perhaps 7 Parts more, /hall the Point B have run 
over 12, and 7 Parts of the Line A B, which is now fuppofed 
to he divided into 24 equal Parts. 

Proportional Spirals, are CachSpiral Lines, as the Rumb 
Lines on the Terreftrial Globe, which, becaufc they make 
equal Angles with every Meridian, muft alfo make equal 
Angles with the Meridians in rheStereographick Predion on 
the Plane of the Equator ; and therefore will be, (as Dr. 
Halley obferves) proportional Sprirak about the Polar Point. 
From whence he demonftrates, that the Meridian Line, is a 
Scale of Log-Tangents of the Half Meridian-Complements 
of the Latitudes. 

Spiral Stairs, in Building. See Stairs. 

SPIRE, SPIRA, in the ancient Architecture, is fometimes 
ufed for the Bafe of a Column; and fometimes for the Mra- 
gal or Tore. See Base. 

From the Latin, Spine, the Folds of a Serpent, which 
when laid, bears fome Rcfemblance thereto ; or from the 
Greek, wnl?*, the Coils of a Rope. 

SPIRIT, in Theology, is ufed by way of Eminence, for 
the Third Perfon in the Holy Trinity ; called 1 'he Spirit, or 
The Holy Spirit. See Trinity and Person. 

The Macedonians, s£c. deny the Divinity of the Spirit. 
See Macedonians. 

The Mans, SSc. deny his Co-equality with the Father. 
Sec Arians. 

Divines expre/s the Manner wherein the Spirit was pro- 
duced by the aflive Spiratim or Breathing of the Father and 
the Son ; whence the Name Spiritus, Breath. 

Order of the Holy Spirit. See Holy Ghost. 

Spirit, is alfo ufed among Divines, for the divine Power 
and Virtue ; and the Communication thereof to Men. 

In this Senfe, the Spirit is faid to have gone out on the 
Face of the Deep, Genefis, c. i. v. 2. And 'the Prophets to 
have been poffefs'd of the Spirit of God. 

Providence, in this Senfe, is that univcrfal Spirit, whereby 
God makes all Nature to aft. Thus the Holy Virgin is faid 
to have conceived of the Spirit, 1. Cor. vii. 40. 

Spirit, is alfo ufed for any Incorporal Being, or Intelli- 
gence. 

In this Senfe, God is faid to be a Sjirit : Angels, Spirits ; 
and the Devil an Evil Spirit. See God, Angel, Devil,E5c. 

In this Senfe, the Human Soul is alfo call'd Spirit, from its 
thinking and reflecting Powers, which cannot be conceived to 
refide in any thing Material. See Soul. 

F. Mallebrancb obferves, 'tis extremely difficult to con- 
ceive what it is, /hould make the Communication between the 
Body and the Spirit ; for if the Spirit have no material Parts, 
it can't move the Body : But the Argument muft be falfe fome 
how or other ; for we believe that God can move Bodies, and 
yet don't attribute any material Parts to him. 

'Private Spirit, is a Tetm that made a great Figure in 
the Controverfies of the two laft Centuries, "it fignifies the 
particular View or Notion each Perfon has of the Dogmata 
of Faith, and the Truths of Religion, as fuggefted l?y his 
own Thought, and the Perfuafion he is under with reward 
thereto. 

The firft Reformers denying ftrenuoufly any infallible 
Interpreter of the Scripture, or any fettled Judge of Contro- 
verfies ; maintained, that every Perfon was to interpret and 
judge of revealed Truths, by his own Light, aflifted by the 
Grace of God ; and this was what they call'd private 
Spirit ox Judgment. 

Againft this, the Arguments ufed by the Romanifts are, 
That revealed/Truths being one and the fame for all Believers; 
the Rule God has given us for the judging of them, ought to 
reprefent them to us uniformly and the fame ; but the private 
Spirit informs Luther one way, and Zuinglius another. It 
divides Oecolompaditts, Sucer, Ofiander, %£c. And the 
Doctrine it difcovers to the ConfeJJiomtes, is quite different 
from that it fhews the Anabaptifts and Menmnites, in the 
very fame Pafiage of Scripture. 

Spirit, in Chymiftry, is one of the Principles of natural 
Bodies, called alfo Mercury. See Principle and Mer- 
cury. 

The chymical Principle Spirit, is a fine, fubtile, volatile, 
penetrating, pungent Liquor, which ari/es ordinarily before 
the Phlegm or Water, and fometimes after it. 

The 
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The great Properties of this Liquor are, that it penetrates 
and opens fblid Bodies, corrodes, breaks, diffolves, and 
even diffolves cef rain mix'd Bodies $ coagulates others, and 
produces an Infinity of Effects 5 and thole even contrary to 
one another. 

In the general, the Chymifts call Spirits, all the fine 
fubtile, and not aqueous Particles, raifed from Bodies 
by Heat, and reduced into Liquors by Diftillation 5 fuch 
art Spirit of Vitriol, of Salt -petre, of Salt, tfc. 

They alio call Spirits, thole aqueous Liquors drawn by 
Liquidation, when they are impregnated with Salts, or other 
active Principles, raifed, together with them, by the Vio- 
lence of the Fire. 

Thefe, when they excite any SenTation of Heat on the 
Tongue, are particularly called Acid, or Sharp Spirits. 

When they make any Erofion on the Tongue, they are 
call'd Corrofwe Spirits. See Corrosive. 

Such as Talle fomewhat like common Salr, are call'd 
Saline Spirits. See Salt. 

Such as partake of the Tafle of common Sulphur, Sul- 
phurous Spirits. See Sulphur. 

And when this Tafte is very ftrong, Urinous Spirits. See 
Urinous. 

Such as take Fire readily, JnflamaUe or Ardent Spirits. 
See Inflamable. 

Such where the Acid predominates, though qualified with 
a little Sulphur, lie. are called Mix d Spirits. 

In this Senfe, the Chymifts are laid to draw a Spirit from 
Sulphur, Salt and other Bodies, when they extract rhe 
Effence, or the fubtileft Part thereof, by Diftillation or 
orherwife. See Distillation, &c. 

Spirits is alio a general Name among Diftillers, for all 
diftill'd Liquors that are neither Oil nor Phlegm. 

Spirit of Wine, is only Brandy rectified once or more 
Times, by repeared Diff illations. See Brandy. 

One may likewife make a perfect Rectification of Brandy 
into Spirit of Wine, at one fingle Diftillation, by uling a 
chymical Inftrumenr, confifting of feveral Cucurbires, de- 
imbed by Glafer. See Rectification. 

Spirit of Wine is ufed in Dying, as a non-colouring Drug, 
and giving no Colour itfelf, but ierving to prepare the Stuffs 
to receive the Colours. See Dying. 

The Confumption of Spirit of Wine is very considerable 
in feveral other Works and Manufactures, particularly the 
making of Varniih. See Varnish. 

Spirit of Sulphur, is a Spirit drawn from Sulphur melted 
and inflamed ; the moft fubtile Part whereof, is converted 
into a Liquor, by flicking to a Glals Bell fufpcnded over it, 
whence it falls Drop by Drop, into a Trough, in the Middle 
whereof, is placed the Stone Pot wherein the Sulphur is 
burnt. See Sulphur. 

This Spirit is held Specific for the fame Difeafes as Spirit 
if Vitriol. See Spirit of Vitriol. 

Spirit of Salt, a yellow Liquor drawn, by Chymiftry, 
from Sea Salt. See Salt. 

The beft, is that prepared in England. 'Tis much ufed 
in Medicine 3 but has not, perhaps, all the Virtues afcribed 
to it. The common Spirit of Salt, being very cotrofive, 
may be dulcified, by letting it digeft three Days on a gentle 
Sand heat, with an equal Quantity of Spirit of Wine mix'd 
therewith. See Dulcifying, FR-zsn-ivater, $3c. 

Spirit of Vitriol, is Vitriol dried in rhe Sun, or in Defect 
thereof, by the Fire, and then diftill'd by chymical Opera- 
tions feveral Times repeated ; firft by a reverberatory Fire, 
and then in Salneo Marine. See Vitriol. 

'Tis held excellent againft the Epilepfy, as welt as againft 
burning and malignant Fevers. 

The laft Spirit drawn from Vitriol, and which is impro- 
perly called OiloflVitrioi, isufedinthe Diffolution of Metals 
and Minerals. 

Spirit of Tartar -\ ( Tartar. 

Spirit of Sugar ( „ )Sugar. 

Spirit of Turpentine f 1 Turpentine. 

Spirit of Venus J C Venus. 

Spirit, in Phyficks. Sir Ifaac Newton clofes his im- 
mortal Trincipia, with oblerving, That he might " there 
" have added lome Things, concerning a moft iiibtile Spirit 
" which pervades all, even the denfeft Bodies, and lies hid 
" therein ; by the Force and Aflion whereof, the Particles 
" attraft each other, at very fmall Diftances, and when con- 
" tiguous, cohere: And electric Bodies act at greater I)i- 
" fiances, both attracting and repelling the neighbouring 
" Corpufdes ; and Light is emitted, reflected, and in- 
" fleeted and warms Bodies ; and all Senfation is excited 5 
" and the Members of Animals moved at the Inftance of the 
" Will, viz. by Vibrations of thisSpirit, propagated through 



" Number of Experiments, whereby the Laws of the Actio 
« of this Spirit might be precilely determined." See New" 
tonian Vbilqfophy ; fee alio Medium, Vacuum, tf c 

SPIRITS, in Medicine, are the moft iiibtile and volatile 
Parts, or Juices of the Body ; by means whereof, all the Funcfi- 
ons and Operations thereof are performed. 

The Spirits are uiiially diftinguiihed into Vital an j 
Animal. 

The Ancients, indeed, made a fout-fold Diftinflion of 
Spirits ; into Vital, Animal, Natural mi Genital : Whereof 
the Firtt they placed in the Heatr ; the Second in the Brain ■ 
the Third in the Stomach and Liver ; and the laft in the 
Tefticles : But as this Divifion is founded on a falfe Hyp . 
thefis j 'tis now dcfervedly fet afide. 

Vital Spirits, are only the fineft, and moft agitated 
Part of the Blood 5 wheteon its Motion, and Heat depend 
See Blood. 

Animal Spirits, are an exceedingly thin, fubtile, move- 
able Fluid, Juice or Humour ieparated from the Blood in the 
Cortex of the Brain, hence received into the minute Fibres 
of the Medulla, and by them difcharged inro the Nerves 
by which it is convey'd through every Part of the Body| 
to be the Inftruments of Senfation, mufcular Motion, g?c. Sec 
Sensation, Muscular Motion, l$c. 

The Animal Spirits, call'd alio Nervous Spirits and Ner- 
vous Juice, only differ from the Vital Spirits, in that thefe 
laft are ftill mix'd and blended with the groffer Parts of the 
Blood, and circulate along with it : Whereas, the Animal 
Spirits ate iecreted thence by the Glands wheteof the 
cortical Subftance is compofed ; and have a Motion, Circu- 
lation, t£c. peculiar to themlelves. See Circulation. 

Dr. Willis conceives, that the Animal Spirits are prepared 
by a proper Diftillation of the fubtileft Part of the artetial 
Blood, brought by the Carotides into the Cortex of the 
Brain ; and fhews, that the Blood contained in the Sinus's 
of the Dura Mater, adfs in this Diftillation in the fame Man- 
ner as Fire does in the chymical Diftillations perform'd by 
Defluxion, where being placed over the Matter to be diftill'd, 
it makes the fubtileft Parts thereof defcend. 

The Exiftence of the Animal Spirits is controverted : But 
the infinite Uie they are of in the Animal Oeconomy, and 
the exceedingly lame Account we fhould have of any of the 
Animal Functions without them, will ftill keep the greatell 
Part of the World on rheirSide. And, in effefl, the leatned 
Soerhave had gone a good way towards a Demonftrarion of 
their Reality. 

The Blood brought to the Brain by the Carotides, and 
Vertebral Arteries, he ihews, is infinitely prepared, iecreted 
elaborated and changed from its natural State, e'er it arrives 
there, infomuch as, contrary to the Nature of the reft, irt- 
ftead of cohering by the Fire, it immediately refolves wholly 
into a thin Vapour, without any Faces behind. And is thus 
exceedingly well fitted for the Formation of io extraordinary 
a Fluid. 

He fhews, further, That the Animal Spirits are notform'd 
from the Cruor, but the Serum of the Blood, which Mal- 
pighi's Hiftory of the Growth of the Fietus in an incubated 
Egg, fhews to be divifible into Parts or Corpuicles, incon- 
ceivably fmaller than the Cruor. 

He adds, That the Nature of the Juice is fuch, as that 
no Salts or Oils in the Body can contribute any thing to it j 
and that in all appearance, 'tis only a moft fubtile, pure 
Water ; which Liquor is found to referable thefe Spirits in 
its extraordinary Mifcibility, Mobility, Solidity, Softnefs, 
Simplicity and want of Elaft'icity. 

The lame Author fhews, further, from the Magnitude of 
the Carotids and Vertebrals, their ftraight uninterrupted 
Courfe, the great Quantity of Blood they bring, the Bulk 
of the Cortex, ££?c. rhat there mail be a very great Quantity 
of this Liquor ; that there is freffi ptepared every Moment 
of Life ; and that it is driven, every Moment, by the Action 
of Heat, Sfc. from the Brain and Cerebel, to all the Parts 
of the Body furniflied with Nerves ; which Motion, he 
ihews from the exceeding Finenefs, Crookednefs,^. of the 
Ramifications muft be very gentle, equable and conftant, 
one Part continually driving before it another. Upon the 
whole, 'tis no Wonder it efcapes the Notice of our Senfes ; 
and that no Ligatures, Wounds, Punctures, Injections or 
the like, make either it or the Apertures of the Nerves 
through which it flows, vifible : Nor does it avail, what 
ibme, who allow the Exiftence of the Animal Spirits, a'SP 
againft rheir being any coherent Juice or Li 



iquor, viz 



That 



we fhould find it ooze out and wet the adjacent Parts, upon 
cutting a Nerve, as we do in cutting a Lymphatic, £S»£ rh at 
upon binding a Nerve, the upper Part would fwell ; that the 
Agitations which Objects make on the Filaments, would 
deaden, {J?c. that 'tis impoflible a Liquor fhould have two 
oppofite Motions at the fame Time ; and that the Velocity of 



wiu,™^. oy viuranuns or ED1507W7F, propagated through 

the folid Capillamenrs of the Nerves, from the external Schfations, and the Rapidity of the Motions of Man, prove, 
" mSs." ,0 ' ° '° * hat ' he An ' Wal *'»'» are " ther L »* ht th ™ * Linu°r. M<4- 

But he chufes to poft.pone them ; " as not having a fufficient 
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for the Secretion of the-^ 

jiuimal Sp in i xs from J 

the Blood, andthe Ap-\ See Brain and Secretion* 

paratus in order there- C 

to J 

for the Cottrfe of the-* 

Animal Spirits, audi » T . j c 

the Vtffeh thro' ™lnch> Sm Nerve and Secmtiom. 

they are carried - - - j 
for the Office of the* 

Animal Spirits in ( See Muscle and Sensation. 

jmtfctilar Motion and? 

Sulfation j 

SPIRITUALITIES of a Bifhop, are fuch Profits) as 
arife to him from the Benefit of his Jurifdi&ion in hisDiocefs, 
and not as a Baron of the Parliament. See Bishop. 

Such are thofe of his Vifitations, Inftitutions, Ordinations, 
Prefentation-Money, gefe. See Visitation, iSc. 

SPIRITUAL1ZATION, in Chymiltry, the Action of ex- 
tracting Spirits from natural Bodies. See Spirit. 

Spirititalization, is an Operation that belongs principally 
to fermented Salts ; then to tormented Juices and Liquors ; the 
Fermentation rendring the Spirits Volatile and Inflammable. 
See Fermentation. 

Spirit of Wine, is fometimes Spiritttaliz 'd to that degree, 
that upon throwing a Quantity into the Air, not a Drop ihall 
fall down ; but the whole evaporate and be loft. 

SPITTLE. See Saliva and Sputum* 

SViTTL'E-Houfe, a Corruption of the Word Hofpital, 
See Hospital. 

SPLANCHNOLOGY, in Anatomy, a Difcourfe, or 
Explication of the Vifcera. See Viscera. 

Sarcology is divided into three Parts, viz. Splanchnology, 
Myology and Angeology. See Sarcology. 

Splanchnology, is that which treats of the Internal Parts, 
and particularly the Vifcera. The Word is forrn'd from the 
Greek, wx&fyjw Vifcus, Intejlin, andASy©"> 'Difcourfe. 

SPLEEN; Ziwz, in Anatomy, a foft, f^ungy Vifcus, of 
adarkifhRed, or rather Livid, Colour, ordinarily refembling 
the Figure of a Tongue, though fometimes triangular, and 
fometimes roundifli. 

The Spleen is ufually Angle, though fometimes there are 
Two, and fometimes Three found. Tis fituate in the Lett 
Hypochondrium, between the fpurious Ribs and the Stomach; 
is fomewhat convex on the Side, towards the former, and con- 
cave towards the latter. Its ordinary Length is Six Inches 5 
Breadth Three, and Thicknefs One. It is" connected ro the 
Omentum, and by Means of that and the Blood Veffeis, to 
the Stomach and Lett Kidney, and fometimes to the Dia- 
phragm. 

It is covered with two Tunics ; the External derived from 
the Peritonaeum and connected to the Internal only, by the 
Intervention of the Blood VefTels. The inner confifts of Fibres 
very curioufly interwoven. From this, probably, are derived 
thofe innumerable Cells or little Bladders, which make up the 
main Bulk of the Spleen : Though Malipighi rather takes 
them to arife from the Venous Duel The Cells communicate 
with each other, and di (charge themfelves into the Trunk, of 
the Vein. Their Infide, according to Malpighi, is furnifhed 
with various minute Glands adhering together 5 Six, Seven 
or Eight whereof, form a kind of fmall conglomerate Glands, 
wherein the Arteries and Veins feem to terminate. 

Its Blood- Veflels are the Spletiic Artery, which furnifhes It 
with Blood, from the Cceliac ; and the Splenic Vein, which 
carries it thence, by the Porta, to the Liver. See Splenic 

Its Nerves come from the Tlexm Lienaris, near the Bottom 
of the Stomach. The Veflels are all, as foon as they enter 
the Spleen, wrapt up in one common Capfula or Membrane, 
and plentifully distributed together throughout the Sub- 
fiance of the Spleen. Befidcs tricfe, are Lymphatkks in great 
Abundance. 

The Anaflomofes between the Arteries and Veins of the 
Spleen, are more apparent than in any other Part of the 
Body. And this Vifcus is obferved to be furnifhed with a 
greater Proportion of Blood than any other Parts. See Anas- 
tomosis. 

The Ufe of the Spleen has been difputed in all Ages; 
both, as no immediate Ufe thereof appears from Diffection, 
stid as we find, that Animals from whom it has been cut, 
live very well without it. All the Effects, e. gr. following 
the cutting it from a Dog, are, that the Animal grows more 
Salacious 'than ufual ; that it urines more frequently; is 
more hungry than ordinary ; and for the firft Days is troubled 
. with a Vomiting and Naufea. 'Tis added, That 'tis neceffary 
the Part be taken away to make a good Runner. 

Hence lome have imagined rhat^the Spleen only ferved to 
make a Balance in the Weight of the Body 5 others, that it 
was only intended for the lake of Symn etry ; others, an ufelefs 
Load, and one of Natures Redundances ; others a Pit or 
Common-Shore to difcharge the Fceces of the Blood into; 
others a F^re, by the Heat whereof, the Action of the Ven- 
tricles is animated. 



Many of the Ancients took it to be the Receptacle of th£ 
Atra Bilis or Melancholic Humour ; for which Reafon, fouae 
of them call it the Organ of Laughter. 

Mr. Ccivper, from me great Quantity of Blood, and the 
apparant Inoiculations of me Spleen, draws a very natural 
Conjecture of the Ufe thereof; at leaft of the peculiar 
Mechamfm. He takes, then, the Spleen to be only a fubor- 
dmate Organ, miniftring to the Circulation ; and thinks, 
that by this Congrels of the Arterial and- Venal Blood, an 
Impetus is communicated to the latter, by which its Progress 
through the Ramifications of the Porta to the Cava, is pro- 
moted, which would otherwife be fo broke by the double 
Ramifications of the Porta, as to want Strength furEcient to 
carry it to the Heart. See Circulation. 

The Aftion or Effect of the Spleen, according to Dr. 
Boerhaave, is to receive the frefh arterial Blood, prepare 
it in its Glands, and pour it into its Cells ; to return 
what Blood is left from this Aclion, to the little Veins, and. 
thence to the Splenic Vein ; to mix the Humour thus pre- 
pared, with the nervous Juice, and to prepare, attenuate, 
and more intimately unite them together into one Humour. 

Malpighi, and afterwards Dr. Keil, and fome others, rake 
the Spleen to be a vifcous Affiftant to the Liver, in the Se- 
cretion, tyc. of the Bile. We have obferved, that by reafonr 
of the Ncarnets ot the Liver and Heart, and the fwift Motion 
of the Blood in the Aorta, a Humour conflfting of Particles 
that combine lb flowly as thofe of the Bile do, could not 
be prepared but by bringing the Blood round about through 
the Stomach, Inteftines and Omentum, &c, to the Liver, to 
abate its Velocity. 

Now Dr Keil conjectures, that thofe Part were not fuffi- 
cient to receive all the Blood neceffary to be lent to the 
Liver; therefore Nature framed the Spleen, into whole 
Cavities the Blood being poured from a fmall Artery, moves 
at leaft as flowly as any that paries otherwife to the Liver ; 
by which Means the Particles that compofe the Bile in the 
Blood, which paffes through the Ramus Splenia/s, by Co 
long and flow a Circulation, have more Chances tor uniting 
than otherwife they would, had they been carried by the 
Blanches of the Cceliac directly to the Liver ; consequently 
without the Spleen, fuch a Quantity of Bile as is now fe- 
cerned, that is, as Nature requires, could not have been, 
iecerned by the Liver. See Bile; fee alto Liver. 

Spleen, is alio ufed for a Difeafe ; by Phy Asians more 
ufually called the J-ypcchondriacTiifeafe. See Hypochon- 
driac and Vapours. 

SPLENETIC, aPerfbn afiefled with Qppilations and 
Obil ructions of the Spleen. 

In Splenetic People, the Spleen is fwell'd beyond the 
natural Bulk, or harden'd, lb as to fhew a Schirrous 
Tumour thereon. Splenetic People are diltingui/hed by a 
Livid, Lead-coloured Complexion ; their Character is to 
be very prone to Laughter ; which is an Expedient Nature 
is fuppofed to make ufe of, to evacuate the too redundant 
Humour the Spleen is charged withal, whence it is that the 
Ancients made the Spleen the Organ of Laughttr ; and 
hence that popular Saying of a Perfon laughing heartily, 
¥ bat he vents his Spleen. 

SPLENIC VcJJels, a large Artery, and a Vein of the 
Spleen. See Spleen. 

The Splenic Artery, is a Trunk of the left Cceliac, 
ferving to bring the Blood from that Artery to the Spleen, 
to be there (ecreted, prepared, t$c. its Progrefs is very 
niuch contorted; and after its Arrival at the Surface of the 
Spleen, it is diffuied through the Subllance thereof in fmall 
Branches, which ieem to terminate in the Cells. 

The Splenic Vein is form'd out of the feverai minute Veins 
of the Spleen, uniting as they quit the Surface thereof. It 
carries the Blood fecreted, &c. in the Spleen, to the Left 
Branch of the Vena 'Porta, to be thence convey'd to the 
Liver, there to be further prepared and converted into Bile. 

The Splenic Vein and Artery manifeftly communicate with 
each other : For Water being poured into one of them, 
prefently difcharges itfelf by the other. See Sp£een. 

SPLENII, in Anatomy, a Pair of Mufcles, called alio 
from their Form triangulares. 

They arife from the four upper Spines of the Vertebra; of 
the Back, and from the two lower ot the Neck, and amending 
obliquely, adhere ro the upper tranfverfeProcefles of the Ver- 
tebra; of the Neck, and are inferred into the upper Part of 
the Occiput. They pull the Head backwards to one Side. 
They are call'd Splenii, from a fuppofed Refemblance to an 
Ox s Spleen. 

SPLENT, or SPLINT, among Farriers, a callous, in- 
fenfible Excrefcence ; or kind of hard Griftle, that fome- 
times flicks to an Horfe's Shank-Bone, and generilly comes 
upon the Infide : If there be one oppofite thereto on 
the Out fide, it is called a <Pegg\d or Tinned Splent, 
becauft it doth, as itwere, pierce the Bone, and is extremely 
dangerous. 

SPLENTS, in Surgerv, Pieces of Wood ufed in binding 
up broken Limbs. See Ferula. 
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The Word is alfo ufed for the Pieces of a fraclured Bone. 

SPLICE ; at Sea they fay, a Cable or Rope is Spliced, 
when the Ends of two Pieces being untwilled, the feveral 
Strands are wrought into one another by a Fidd. Alfo 
when an Eye is to be made at the End of a Rope, the Ends 
of the Strands, are, by a Fidd, drawn into the Ends of the 
other Ropes Strands 5 and this is call'd a Spice. 

To Splice among Gardeners, is to graft the Top of one 
Tree into the Stock of another, by cutting them floping, 
and fattening them together. See Engrafting. 

SPODIUM, in Pharmacy, a kind of Calx or Arties, 
efteem'd an excellent Cardiac, and held to have the fame 
Virtues with Coral. 

The Spodium of the ancient Greeks, was a kind of Afhes 
found on the Hearths of Furnaces wherein Brafs was made; 
call'd by them cn'ohoy, q. d. Cinis. 

That of the^rato;/Phyficians, as Avicenna and others, 
was made of the burnt Roots of Rufhes and Reeds. 

The Moderns make their Spodium of Ivory burnt and 
calcined to a Whiteneis, J Tis fometimes counterfeited, by 
burning Bullocks or Dogs-bones ; but thefe are of no Value. 

The Anri-Spodium, which the Ancients fubftituted for 
their Spodium, was made of Myrtle-Leaves, Galls and fome 
other Ingredients, calcined. 

SPOILS, whatever is taken from an Enemy in War. 

Among the Greeks, the Spoil 1 ; were divided in common 
among the whole Army 5 only the Generals Quota was the 
biggeft. 

By the Military Difcipline of the Romans, the Spoils 
belong'd to the Republick; particular Perfons had no Title to 
them; and each of the Generals, as valuing themfelves on 
their Probity, always carried them to the Publick Treafury. 
Sometimes, indeed, the Pillage was diftributed by the Ge- 
neral among the Soldiery, to encourage them, or to reward 
them: But this was not done without a world of Prudence 
and Refervednefs, otherwife it came under the Crime of 
tpecnlatus. 

The Confuls Romulus and Vetur'ms, were condemn'd for 
having fold the Spoils taken from the Mqui, Livy, lib. 8. 

SPONDAULES, in Antiquity, a Player of the Flute, 
or other Wind Instrument of that Kind, who, during the 
Offering of Sacrifice, performed fome luitable Air in the 
Prieft's Ear to prevent the hearing of any Thing that might 
diftracl: him, orlefTen his Attention. See Sacrifice. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek o-a-opcTw, Libation, and 
«Vaw, Flute. 

SPONDEE, SPONDvEUS, in the Greek and Latin 
Profody, a Foot of a Verfe confiding of two long Syllables; 
as Vertunt. See Foot and Quantity. 

The Spondee is a grave Meaiure : All Greek and Latin 
Hexameters end with a Spondee. See Verse and Measure. 

There are alfo Spondee or Spondaic Verges j that is, Verles 
compofed wholly of Spondees, or at leaft that end with Two 
Spondees, as, 

Conftitit clique oculis IP&rggia agmina circumfpexit. 

SPONDYLUS, a Term anciently ufed for a Vertebra of 
tbc Spina 2)orfi t See Vertebra, &c. 

SPONGE. See Spunge. 

SPONGIOSA, in Anatomy, an Epithet given to feveral 
Partsof the Body, from theirTexture, which is Porous and 
Cavernous, like that of the Spunge ; as 

Corpora Spongiofa 'Penis, call'd alfo Corpora Cavemofa and 
Nervofa. SeeCAvERNosA Corpora. 

Ojjh Spongiofa of the Nofe, called zlfoOfJaTurbinata, and 
C^^/ora^C^^SeeTuRBlNATAO^^andCRIBRIFORME. 

SPONTANEOUS, in the Schools, a Term applied to 
fuch Motions of the Body and Mind as we perform of our 
ielves, without any Conftraint. « 

Thus, in Morality, thofe Actions preform'd from an in- 
ward and natural Principle, conformable to the Inclination 
of Nature, excluding all Conftraint, but not excluding Ne- 
ceffity, are called Spontaneous AtlionS. See Necessity. 
^ In Medicine, an Evacuation effected without any Applica- 
tion for thatpurpofe, is call'd a Spontaneous Evacuation, And 
a Laffitude or Wearinefs, not occafioned by any preceding 
Fatigue, is call'd a Spontaneous Wearinefs. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Adverb, Sponte, of 
one's own accord. 

'Tis held a grievous and dangerous Error, with regard 
both to Religion and Morality, to hold that human Liberty 
only confifts in a Spontaneity : M. le Clerc has been very 
harfh!y treated, for making St. Auguftin of this Opinion. 
See Liherty. 

Spontaneous Generation. See Equivocal Generation. 

SPOONING : In the Sea Language, when a Ship being 
under Sail, in a Storm at Sea, cannot" bear it ; but is forced 
to put right before the Wind ; then the Seamen fay, flie 
Spams ^ and when in fuch a Cafe, there is Danger left fhe 
ihould bring her Mafts by the Board, with her rolling about 
or feel under Water, and fo founder, they ufually fet up 



the Fore-fail to make her go the {readier, efpecially if ^crt 
be Sea-room enough 5 and this they call Spooning with the 
Fore-fail. 

SPORADES, in Aftronomy, a Name the Ancients o ave 
to fuch Stars as were not included in any Conftellation. See 
Star. 

Thefe, the Moderns more ufually call Informes. See 
Informes. 

Many of the SporadeS of the Ancients have been face 
form'd into new Confteilations, E.gr. Of thofe between Zto 
and Urfa Major, Hevelius has form'd a Conftellation, call'd 
Leo Minor ; of thofe between Urfa Minor and Auriga, an- 
other Conftellation called Lynx 5 of thofe under the Tail of 
Urfa Major, another call'd Cams venatics, eifc. See Co^. 

STELLATION. 

SPORADIC, in Medicine, an Epithet given to fuch 
Difeafes as have fome fpecial or particular Caufe, and are 
difperfed here and there, regarding particular Confutations, 
Ages, or other Circumftances. See Disease. 

Sporadic ftand in Oppofition to Epidemic Difeafes, which. 
are thofe arifing from a general Caufe, and that are common 
to all Kinds of Peribns, of what Complexion and Quality 
foever. See Epidemic. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek a-nopas, difperfed, 
fpread, £jfo 

SPORTULA, in Antiquity, a Dole, or Largefs, either of 
Meat or Money, given by Princes or great Men, to the People, 
or the Poor. 

The Sportula was properly the Panicr, or Basket wherein 
the Meat was brought, or wherewith the Poor went to beg 
it ; thence the Word was transferred to the Meat itfelf; and 
thence to Money fbmetimes given in lieu of it. 

Sportula was frequently uted in Oppofition to ReBa cam, 
a plentiful Meal ; as in Martial, 

(promijfa eft nobis Sportula retla data, 

St. Cyprian calls Sportulantes Fratres, fuch Clergymen as 
then received Gifts for their Maintenance, like our Pre* 
bends. 

SPOTS, in Aftronomy, dark Places, obferved on the 
Disks or Faces of the Sun and Moon. See Sun and Moon. 

The Spots in the Sun are only vifible through a Telef- 
cope; Some diftingui fh them into Macule or dark Spots, 
and Faculie or bright Spots ; but there feems little Founda- 
tion for any fuch Divifion. See Macule andFAcuLJE. 

The Solar Spots have not been long obferved. They are 
very changeable, as to Number, Form, £«fc. are fbmetimes 
in a Multitude, and fometimes none at all. 

Some imagine they may become fb numerous, as to hide 
the whole Face of the Sun ; at leaft the greateft part of it; 
And to this, afcribe what ^Phitarch tells us, vim. That in the 
Firft Tear of the Reign of Auguftus, the Sun's Light was 16 
faint and obfeure, that one might look fteadily at it with the 
nakedEye. See Eclipse. 

To which Kepler adds, That in 1547, the Sun appeared 
reddifli, as when viewed through a thick Miff. 5 and hence 
conjectures, That the Spots in the Sun are a kind of dark 
Smoaks or Clouds floating on the Surface thereof. Others 
will have them Stars or Planets tranfiting the Body of 
the Sun. But 'tis much more probable they are opake 
Bodies, in manner of Crufts, form'd like the Scums on the 
Surface of Liquors. See Sun. 

The Lunar Spots are fix'd. Some will have them the 
Shadows of the Mountains, or uneven Places of the Moon's 
Body 5 but their Conftancydifcredits this Opinion. The more 
general and probable Opinion is, That the Spots in the Moon, 
are Seas, Lakes, Moraffes, &c. which abfbrbing Part of the 
Sun's Rays refle£f. the fewer to us ; fo as to appear in form 
of dark Spots : Whereas the earthy Parts, by reafon of their 
Solidity, reflect, all their Light, and thus appear perfectly 
bright. M. Hartfoeker has another Opinion, and takes the 
Spots in the Moon, many of them at leaft, for Forefts, 
Groves, &c. the Leaves and Branches whereof, intercept the 
Rays reflected from the Ground, and fend them elfewhere. 
The Aftronomers reckon about 48 Spots on the Moon'* 
Face; toeach whereof, they have given Names. The 21" 
is one of rhe moft confiderable, and is called Tycho. 

Planetary Spots : Aftronomers find that the Planets are 
not without their Spots. Jupiter, Mars and Venus, when 
viewed through a Telefcope, fhew feveral very remarkable 
ones; and it is by the Motion of thefe Spots, that we con- 
clude the Rotation of the Planets round their Axes, in the 
fame Manner as that of the Sun is deduced from the Mot' on 
of his Macule. See Planet, Sun, ££?c. 

SPOUT, or 7-tor-SPOUT, in Natural Hiftory, an ex- 
traordinary Meteor, or Appearance, at Sea, and fometimes at 
Land, very dangerous to Ships, &C. ofteneft obferved in n ° f * 
dry Weather ; call'd by the Latins, Typho, and 5$&\ b ? 
the French, Trompe, &c. See Meteor. 

Its firft Appearance is in form of a deep Cloud, the upper 
Fart whereof is White, and the lower Black. Frem the 
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lower Part of this Cloud hangs, . or rather falls down, wkt 
W e properly call the Statu, in manner of a Conical Tube, 
biggeft a-top. Under this Tube is always a great boiling, 
ana flying up of the Water of the Sea, as in a Jet d'Eau. 
For fome Yards above the Surface of the Sea, the Water 
Hands as a Column or Pillar ; from the Extremity whereof, 
it fpreads and goes off, as in a kind of Smoak. Frequently, 
the Cone defcends fo low, as to touch the Middle of this 
Column, and continue for fome time contiguous to it - though 
ibmetimes it only points to it, at fome Dittance, cither in a 
perpendicular or oblique Line. 

Frequently 'tis fcarce diftinguifhable, whether the Cone or 
the Column appear the firff, both appearing all of a fudden 
againft each other. Eut fometimes the Water boils up from 
the Sea to a great Height, without any Appearance of a Spout 
pointing to it, either perpendicularly or obliquely. Indeed, 
generally, the boiling or flying up of the Water, has the Pri- 
ority, this always preceding its being form'd into a Column. 

Generally, the Cone does not appear hollow, till towards 
the End 5 when the Sea-warer is violently thrown up along its 
Middle, as Smoak up a Chimney. Soon after this, the Spout 
or Canal breaks anddifappears ; the boiling up of the Water, 
and even the Pillar, continuing to the lad, and for fome time 
afterwards 5 fometimes till the Spout form itfelf again and 
appear anew ; which it fometimes does, feveral times in a 
Quarter of an Hour. 

M. de la tpyme, from a near Obfervationof two or three 
Spouts in Torkpire, defcribed in the c Philofophical I'ranfatli- 
ens, gathers, that the Water-Spout, is nothing but a Gyration 
of Clouds by contrary Winds, meeting in a Point or Centre 5 
and there, where the greateft Condenfation and Gravitation 
is, falling down into a Pipe or great Tube, fomewhat like 
Jlrchimedes's Spiral Screw 5 and in its working and whirling 
Motion, abfbrbing and railing the Water in the fame Manner 
as the Spiral Screw docs; and thus defrroys Ships, $$c. 

Thus, June the 1 iff, he obferved the Clouds mightily 
agitated above, and driven together 5 upon which they be- 
came very black, and were hurried round, whence pro- 
ceeded a mod audible whirling Noile, like that ordinarily 
heard in a Mill. Soon after, iflued a long Tube or Spout, 
from the Centre of the congregated Clouds, wherein he ob- 
ferved a fpiral Motion, like that of a Screw 5 by which the 
Water was raifed up. Again, Augvfi 15, 1687, the Wind 
blowing at the fame Time out of feveral Quarters, created 
a great Vortex and Whirling among the Clouds ; the Centre 
whereof, every now and then, dropt down, in Shape of a 
long, thin, black Pipe, wherein he could diftin&ly behold a 
Motion like that of a Screw, continually drawing upwards 
and %ewing up, as it were, where-ever it touch'd. In its 
Progrefs it moved flowly over a Grove of Trees, which bent 
under it like Wands in a circular Motion. Proceeding, it -tore 
off the Thatch from a Barn, bent a huge Oak Tree, broke 
one 1 of its greateft Branches, and threw it' to a great Dittance. 
He adds, That whereas 'tis commonly faid, the Water works 
and rifes in a Column, e'er the Tube comes to touch it 5 
this is certainly a Miftakc, owing to the Finenefs and Tranfpa- 
rency of the Tubes, which do moff. certainly touch the Surface 
of the Sea, e'er any conlidcrable Motion can be raifed therein 5 
but which do not become opake and vifible, till after they 
have imbibed a confiderable Quantity of Water. 

The DifTolution of Spouts, he afcribes to the great Quan- 
tity of Water they have glutted ; which by its "Weight im- 
peding their Motion, whereon their Force, and even Exiffence, 
depends, they break and let go their Contents 5 which ufed to 
prove fatal to whatever is found underneath. 

A notable Inftance hereof, we have in the Thilojbphical 
Tranfatlions, related by Dr. Richardson. A Spout in 17 18, 
breaking on Bmott-moor nigh Coin in LancaJJrire, the Cham- 
paign was immediately ovcrflow'd, a Brook, in a few Minutes, 
rofe Six Feet perpendicularly high ; and the Ground where- 
on the Spout fell, which was Sixty-fix Feet over, was tore up to 
the very Rock, which was nolefs than Seven Feet deep 5 and 
a deep Gulf made for above half a Mile 5 the Earth being 
raifed on either {idc in vaft Heaps. 

In iP/i/^r's Time, the Seamen ufed to pour Vinegar into the 
Sea, to aftuagc and lay thcSpo?/t, when it approached them : 
Our Modern Seamen think to keep it off, by making a Noife 
with filing and fcratchin?r violently on the Deck 5 or, by dis- 
charging great Guns to difperfe it* 

SPRING, in Natural Hiftory, a Fountain or Source of 
Living Water ariling out of the Ground. Sec Water. 

The Origin of Springs or Fountains, is a Thing much con- 
troverted among our lateft Naturalifts. 

Mcffieurs Marictte and '-Terrault afcribe it to Rains. Their 
rJoSrine is, That the Rain-water penetrates the Earth till 
fuch time as it meets a Clayey Soil or Stratum ; which pro- 
vino a Sufficient folid Bottom, to fuftain and flop their De- 
cent, they glide along it that way to which the Earth de- 
clines, till they meet with a Place or Aperture in the Surface 
*j* the Earth, through which they may efcape, and make the 
Head of a River. SccStratum. 

Now, that the Rain is fufEcient for this Effect, appears 
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hence; that upon calculating the Quantity of Rain and Snbw- 
that falls yearly oh the Trail of Ground, that is to furniOi. 
tor Inftance, the Water of the Seine; 'tis found, that River 
doesnot take upaboveone fixth Partof it. Springs ordinarily 
arife at the Feet of Mountains : The Reafon, fay they, is 
That Mountains collecl the moft Waters, and give them' the 
greateft Defcent towards the fame Side : and that if we fome ! 
times fee Springs on high Grounds, and even on the Tops of 
Mountains * they mnS be brought from other remoter Places* 
confiderably higher, along on Beds of Clay or clammy Ground, 
as in their natural Channels. If then, there happen to be a 
Valley between a Mountain, on whofe Top is a Spring, and 
the Mountain that is to furnilh it with Water, the Spring 
muft be look'd on as a Water conducted from a Refervoir of a 
certain Height through a fubterraneous Channel, to make i 
Jet of an equal or fomewhat lefs Heighti See Rain. 

This Theory M. de la ffirehas taken under Examination, in 
its moft effential Article, and that where the Authors feem to 
have been the leaft diftruftful. 

He has endeavour'd to find, by Experiment, whether Raiil 
or Snow-water could penetrate the Earth as low as the clayey 
Stratum : The Refultof his Inquiry,is, Thatthcy don't pene- 
trate even 16 Inches deep, in a Quantity fufficient to form the 
fmalleft Collection of Water on a Solid Bottom. Nay, this 
he found when the Earth he made his Experiment on* was 
quite naked of all Herbs and Plants ; but affoon as ever any 
of thefe came up, and were grown to any Bulk, fo far Was 
the Rain that fell, from being able to gather itfelf at the 
Depth of 16 Inches, that it was not fufficient even to feed the 
Plants, but there was a Neceflity for watering them. For the 
Quantity of Water expended in the ordinary Support of Plants* 
fee Vegetation. 

Dr. Balky refers the Origin of Springs meetly to Vapours* 
rais'd by the Heat of the Sun, or of Subterraneous Fires from 
the Sea, Lakes, Rivers, (gc. Thefe Vapours, thus rais'd, 
he fuppofes, are by the Winds, carried over the Low-lands, 
to the feveral Mountains and Ridges of Mountains, and 
are there compell'd, by the Stream of Air, to mount with it 
to the Tops, where the Atmofphere being very rare and cold, 
retains but a fmall Part of them ; the reft is condenfed into 
Dew, which prefently precipitates, gleeting down by the Cran- 
nies of the Stones, and part of it entering the Caverns of the 
Hills, is gather'd therein, as in an Alembic, which being 
once full, the Overplus muft run down at the loweft Part of 
the Refervoir, and breaking out by the Side of the Hills* 
forms fmgle Springs, many of which running down by the 
Vallies or Guts between the Ridges of the Hills, and at 
length uniting, form Rivulets, and many of thefe meeting in 
a common Channel, form Rivers. See River. 

Now, to fliew that Vapour is a fufficient Fund, to fupply 
all our Springs, Rivers, gfc. The fame excellent Author 1 
makes an Elrimate of the Quantity of Vapour raifed from 
the Sun, by the Aflion of the Sun : The Refult of an Ex- 
periment be made to that Purpofc was, That the Thicknefs 
of Water evaporated from the Surface of the Sea, in the 
Space of Two Hours, in Summer-time, is one Fifty-third Part 
of an Inch ; which for the Eafe of Calculation, being only 
fuppofed to be s '„-; the Quantity of T V of an Inch will be 
found exhaled in 12 Hours. On this Principle, every Mild 
fquare will be found to evaporate, in 11 Hours, 6914 Tuns of 
Water, and every fquare Degree, Thirty-three Millions of 
Tuns. The Area of the Mediterranean then being eftimated 
at 160 Square Degrees, it will lofe in Vapour, in a Summer's 
Day 5380 Millions of Tuns. 

Yet the Quantity of Vapour thus raifed, great as it is, is 
only the Remains of what is rais'd another Way, viz. by the 
Winds, which fometimes fweep the Water off, faffcr than the 
Sun takes it up. 

To find now, the Quantity of Water the Mediterranean 
receives, allow the moft confiderable Rivers it receives, viz. the 
Iberusjlbone, Tyber, To, Danube, Neijler, Soriftbenes, Zanais 
and the Nile, each to furnilh Ten Times as much Water as 
the T'hames ; not that any of them are, in reality, fo great* 
but fo to allow for the lefTer Rivulets : But the names is 
found, by Calculation, to evacuate 20300000 Tuns of Water 
daily. All the Nine Rivers abovementioned, therefore, will 
only evacuate 1827 Millions of Tuns in a Day, which is little 
more than a Third of what is rais'd in that Time in Vapours 
See Vapour, 

After all that can be faid in Favour, both of Rain and 
Vapour, it muft be owned, they are both ftill prefs'd with 
great Difficulties ; and there is ftill Room to look out for a 
better Theory. 

The Perennity of divers Springs, always yielding the fame 
Quantity of Water, when the leaf! Rain or Vapour is afforded, 
as well as when the greateft, is a ftrong Objection to both. 
Mr, Derbam mentions one in his own Parifh of XJpininfter, 
which he could never perceive by his Eye to be diminifh'd 
in the greateft Droughts, even when all the Ponds in the 
Country, as well as an adjoining Brook, have been dry for 
feveral Months together , nor ever to be increafed in the moft 
rainy Seafons, excepting perhaps, for a few Hours, or at moll 
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for i Day, from fudden and violent Rains. Had this Spring 
its Origin from Kain or Vapour, tnere would be found an 
Jncreait and Decrease of its Water, correiponding to thoie 
ot its Cauies ; as we actually rind in inch temporary Strugs, 
as have undoub-tdiy their Rile from Rain and Vapour : 
Add 10 this, another considerable Thing in this Uprmnjier 
tiffing, and Tnouiands of others, <ov&. Thar it breaks out 
of 16 inconfidtTabie a Hillock or Eminence, as can have no 
more Influence in rhe Condeniation of the Vapours or flop- 
ping the Clouds, than rhe lower Lands about it have. Toe 
very higheit Ground in the County, he finds is not above 
133 Yards above the Level of the Sea; and what is fuch. an 
incorrfiderabte Rife of Land, to a Perennial Condenfation of 
Vapours, fit to maintain io inconfiderable a Spring 7 . Or the 
high Lands of the whole County, to the maintaining all its 
Fountains and Rivulets? 

Other Natural ills, therefore, have Recourfe to the Sea, 
and derive the Origin of Springs immediately thence ; but 
how the Sea-water~fhould be rais'd up to rhe Surface of our 
Earth, and even to the Tops ot the Mountains, is a Difficulty 
they can't agree upon. 

Sams fancy a kind of hollow, fubterranean Rocks to re- 
ceive the watery Vapours from the Bottom of the Earth, and 
to aft the Part of Alembics, in condensing and converting 
them into Waters. Others, as Ni.de la Hire, $$c. let afide 
the Neceffity of Alembicks, and think it enough that tiiere 
be large fubterranean Reiervoirs of Water at the Height of 
the Sea, whence the Warmth of the Bottom of the Earth, 
or even the cenrral Fire (if there be iuch a Thing) may 
raife Vapours, which pervading not only the Intervals and 
FifTures of the Strata, but the Bodies of the Strata thera- 
felves, at length arrive near the Surface ; where, being con- 
denied by the Cold, they glide along on the firft Bed of Clay 
they meet withal, 'till an Aperture m the Ground lets them 
out. M, de ta Hire adds t That the Salts of Stones and 
Minerals may contribute to the detaining and fixing the 
Vapours, and the converting them into Water. 

But we have a {fill more natural and ealy Way of ex- 
hibiting the Rife of the Sea-water up into Mountains, &C. 
by puiring a little Heap of Sand, Allies, a Loaf of Bread, 
or the like, in a Baton of Water : In which Cafe, the Sand, 
£5c. will repreient the dry Land, or an Ifhnd j and the Bafon 
of Water the Sea about it. Here, the Water in the Baibn will 
rile to, or near, rue Top of the Heap, in the lame Manner, and 
from the lame Principle, as the Water of the Sea, Lakes, &c. 
rile in the Hills. The Principle of Afcent in both, is, doubt- 
lefs, the fame with that of the Afcent of Liquids in Capillary 
Tubes, or between contiguous Planes, or in a Tube fill'd with 
Allies ; all which are now generally accounted for from the 
Doctrine of Jittra&ion^ lee Ascent, Capillary, At- 
traction, &c. 

Spring, in Cofmography, one of the Seafons of the 
Year ; commencing, in the Northern Parts of the World, 
on the Day the Sun enters the Ftrit Degree of Aries, which 
is about the 10th Day of March, and ending when the Sun 
leaves Gemini. See Season. 

Or, more ftriitl) , and generally, the Spring begins on the 
Day, when the pittance of the Sun's Meridian Attitude from 
the Zenith, being on the Increafing Hand, is at a Medium 
between the greatett and leaft. The End of the Spring 
coincides with the Beginning of Summer. See Summer. 

Spring, in Phyficks, a natural Faculty, or Endeavour, 
Bodies have of returning to their firft State, after having 
been violently put out ot the fame, by comprefiing, bending 
them, or the like: This Faculty the Philofbphers ulually 
call the Elaftc Force, or Elafncity. See Elastic. 

Fleas only jump to thole exceffive Heights, by means of a 
SPrifigS Membrane, eafily villble by a Microfcope, and 
whereof we have a curious Figure in Dr. Hook's Micrography. 
By ihe elaftic Force of this Spring, they are enabled to 
leap 200 times the Height of their own Body. See 
Flea. 

Nature has provided for the regular fowing of the Seeds of 
ieverat Kinds of Plants, by furnifhing them with a Spring, 
which is wound fometimes round the Outfide, and fome- 
tiroes round the Infide of the Cafe wherein the Seeds are 
contained. This Spring-, when ftretch'd to a certain Pitch, 
by the full Growth and Maturity of the Seed, fuddenly, 
either breaks in two, as when on the Outfide, and tears the 
Cafe along with it ; or elle, by its vehement Effort to unbend 
itfelf, as when in the Infide, it burfts the Cafe into Two 
Parts like Cups, and difperfes the Seed. See Semination. 

Sprinc, is particularly ufed for a Piece of temper'd Steel 
put inieveral Machines to give them Motion, by the Endea- 
vour it makes to unbend itftlf. 

In Watches, 'tis a fine Piece of well-beaten Steel, coiPd 
up in a cylindrical Cafe or Frame, which by ftrerchina itfelf 
forth, purs the Wheels and the whole Movement in Motion, 
See Watch 

Tht Spring of a. Lock, Piftol or the like, is a Piece of 
Steel violently bent, which beats back the Bolt, or tfrikes 
down the Cock, when fee at Liberty. See Lock, 
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fcaiBCe/ the Air, or its Elafliek Force. See Am. and 

Et'sTICITY. 

Spring aylfa/Z ; fo the Sea-men call jr, when a M a {i ; 
crack'd, but not quite broken in any Part. 

Spring-77<&, is trie increaling ot a Tide after a dead 
Neip. See Tide. 

The Spring-fines happen about Three Days before the 
Full or Change of the Moon ; but the Top or Higheft of the 
Spring-Tides, is three Days afier the Full or Change : ttien 
the Water runs higheft with the Flood, and lowed with the 
Ebb, and the Tides run more Wrong and twift, than in the 
Neips. See Neip, Flux, Ebb, £«?c. 

SPRINGE, a Snare ur Device made of twitted Wire 
to catch Birds or fmall Beatts. 

SPRINGY, or elajlic Bodies, are fuch, as having had 
their Figure changed by the Stroke or Percuflion of another 
Body, can recover again their former Figure ; which Bodies 
that are not Elaftic, will not do. Thus if a Piece of Steel 
be bent any way, it will recover again its former Straitnels- 
but a Piece of Lead will Hand bent in any Form. See 
Elastic Bodies. 

SPUNGE or SPONGE, a kind of Sea-Fungus or Mulh- 
room found adhering to Rocks, Shells, &c. on the Sea. 
fhore. See Mushroom. 

The Ancients diftinguifh'd two Kinds, Male and Female: 
But the Moderns make only one Kind ; which, however, 
they diftinguifli with regard to to its Textute, into Coarfi 
and Fine. 

The Naturalifts have been embarafs'd in all Ages, 
whether to range Spunges in the Animal, Mineral or Vegeta- 
ble Family. Some wou'd have it a Concretion form'd of the 
Sea-mud ; and ethers an Animal, from its Motion of Con. 
traction and Dilatation. 

The greateft Part of our Spunges are brought from the 
Mediterranean ; though there are considerable Quantities 
from Vicaiia, an Ifland on rhe Coaft of Afw. 

The Diving or Fifhing for Spunges is there reckoned the 
top Qualification in the Youth, who all get the better Wives 
as they excel more herein. To this Proof, the Maids refer 
the Preference among leveral Suitors; placing themlelves 
on the Btink of the Sea, to be Witneffes of the Addrets of 
each ; and giving themfelves as a Prize to the Conqueror. 
See Diving. 

The fine or fmall Spunges are the moft efteem'd ; and 
ufually come to us from Coiijtantinople. Their Goodneis con- 
fills in their being very white, light, and the Holes fmall 
and dole ; the Iatger and coarfcr come from the Coafts of 
Harbary, particulatly Tunis and Algier. 

The Spimge is a very uteful Matter in the Arts. In Phy- 
tic it lerves to foment Parts inflamed. By Analyfis it 
yields a deal of volatile, (harp Salts, like other Sea-Plants. 
Taken inwardly it choaks ; and is for rhat Realbn cut (mallj 
and fried or dipt in Honey, and given to Quadrupeds to kill 
them, which it feldom fails to do, by (welling and preventing 
the Paffage of the Food into the Inteftines. 

In Spunges are found a kind of Stones call'd Cyfthcelitkres, 
held good for the Worms in young Children, and taken in 
Powder. 

Tyre-technical Sponges, are made of the large 
Mulhrooms or fungous Excrelcences growing on old Oaks, 
Afhes, Firs, i$c, which being boil'd in common Water, Men 
dried and well beaten, are put in a ftrong Lye, prepared 
with Salt-peter, and again dried in an Oven. 

Thefe make the black Match or Tinder brought from 
Germany, ufed to receive and iullain rhe Fire ftruck from! 
Flint and Steel, l$c. 

Spunge, in Gunnery, a Rammer or Staff, with a Piece 
of Sheep or Lamb-skin about its End; to ierve for fcourmg 
of great Guns when dilcharged, e'er they be charged with 
frefh Powder. See Charge. 
. SPUNGING, in Gunnery, the clearing a Gun's Intide 
with a Spunge, in order to prevent any Parts of Fi.erroB 
remaining in her; which would endanger the Lite of him, 
who mould load her again. See Gun. 

SPUN-27TO, among Sailors, the Tarn of untwifled Ropes, 
whole Ends are (craped and beaten thin, in order to be I" 
into the Eods of other Ropes, and fo made long as Occjfon 
(hall require. 

SPUR, was anciently a Piece of the Armour of aCavalier, 
faften'd ro the Talary, that is, the hind of that Part of the 
complear Armour which cover'd the Legs and Feet. 

Atprelent, rhe Spur is a Piece of Iron or other Metal, 
confifting of two Branches incompaffing the Cavalier's Heel, 
and a Ruwel in form of a Star, advancing out behind to 
prick the Horle. 

Louis le T)ebonnaire forbad Ecclefiallicks the profane 
Fafhion of wearing Spurs. 

Anciently the Difference between the Knight and Efquire 
was, that rhe Knight wore gilt Spurs, whence rhe Appella- 
tion of Eques Auratus, and the 'Squire filver'd ones. See 
Knight and Esqjiike. 

The Word is derived from the German, Sporen or Spent- 

SPURIOUS- 
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SPURIOUS Difeafes, are fuchas in Tome Symptoms can- 
not be brought under any diflinct Head, and thereforeare call'd 
by the Name of fome, with which they mofl agree ; and 
hence, alfo, they are often denominated Baflards, Notfoi 5 as 
a fpurwts or bafard Pleurify y a baftard £>iimfy t and the 
like. See Pleurisy, (5c. 

SPURIOUS Flefl, among Anatomifls, that which is of a 
Constitution quite different from all the reft ; as the FleJ/j of 
the Lips, Gums, Glans, &c. See Flesh, Gums, Glans, 

SPXJRrWay t a Horfe-way through a Man's Grounds, 
through which one may ride, by Right of Cuflom. 

SPUTUM, in Medicine, &c. tlie Spittle, or Excrement 
voided at the Mouth. See Saliva. 

An Examen of the Sputum, is of great Conference in 
Phthifical Cafes $ and Bennet, in his Theatrum Tabidorum, 
applies hi mf elf in a particular Manner thereto. See Phthisis. 

The Sputum Sanguinis* is a very dangerous Symptom in 
that Difeafe. 

SPY, a Perfon paid to watch the Actions, Motions, &c. 
of another ; particularly as to what paffesinan Army. 

When a Spy is found in a Camp, he is immediately hanged. 

Wicquefort fays, an Embaflador is an Honourable Spy, 
under Protection of the Lawof Nations. See Embassador. 

SQUADRON cf Ships, a Divifion, or Part, of a Fleet, 
commanded by a Vice or Rear Admiral, or fome other Com- 
mander or Commadore. See Fleet, Admiral, &C, 

The Number of Ships in the Squadron is not fix'd : A 
{mall Number of Veffels, if they be in a Body, and have the 
fame Commander, may make a Squadroti. 

If there be a great Number, they are ufually divided into 
Three Squadrons. And if the Squadrons be numerous, each 
Squadron is divided into Three Divifions. 

The Word is form'd from the Italian Squadrons of the 
Latin, Squadro, ufed by Corruption for gHtadro : In regard, 
at firft, the Squadrons were always Square, and called alfo by 
the Latins, Agmina gHiadrata. 

Squadron is alfo a Body of Horfe, whofe Number is 
not fixed ; but is ufually from One hundred to Two hundred 
Men, according to the General's Pleafure, the Strength of the 
Army, or as Occafion ferves. 

It ufually confifts of Three Troops, each of Fifty Men, 
and it never exceeds Two hundred j becaufe a greater Number 
can't be advantageoufly pofted, nor have Room to aft in 
narrow Grounds, Woods, Marfh.es, Defiles, &C See Troop. 

The Eldert Troop takes the Right of the Squadron, and 
the Second the Left, the Youngeft being in the Centre. 

A Squadron is always drawn up Three deep, or in Three 
Ranks, with the Length of an Horfe between each Rank. 

The Standard isalways in the Centre of the firft Rank. 

SQUAMMOUS, in Anatomy, an Epithet given to the 
Spurious or falfe Sutures of the Skull 5 becaufe compofed of 
Sqitamm<e or Scales like thofe of Fifties, or like Tyles laid 
fo as to reach over one another. SeeSuTURE. 

The SuniTce Squammofe, are alfo call'd T'emporales, from 
their terminating the Temples, or Offa Temporis 

SQUARE, in Geometry, a quadrilateral Figure, both 
Equilateral and Equiangular. See Figure, Quadrilate- 
ral, Equiangular, l$c. 

Tofvtidt-he Area of a Square : Seek the Length of one Side$ 
multiply this by itfelf j the Product is the Area of the 
Square, 

Thus, if the Length of a Side be 345-, the Area will be 
1 19025 : And if the Side of a Square be 10 5 the Area will 
be 100. 

Since, then, a Decempeda contains 10 Feet, a Foot 10 
Digits, l£c. a fquare Decempeda contains 100 fquare Fee^ a 
fquare Foot 1 00 fquare Digits, £$c. 

tfhe 'Properties of a Square, are, that its Angles are all 
Right, and, confequently, its Sides Perpendicular ; that it is 
divided into two equal Parts, by a Diagonal 5 that the Dia- 
gonal of a Square^ is incommenfurable to the Side. See 
Diagonal, i$c. 

For the Ratio of Squares ; they are to each other in a du- 
plicate Ratio of their Sides. £.gr. a Square whofe Side is 
double another, is quadruple the Square of the fingleSide. 



Square of the Cube 
Square of" the Surdefolid 



See Power. 



Square Number, the Product of a Number multiplied 
oy itfelf: Thus 4, the Product of 2 multiplied by 2 ; or 
J 6 the Product of 4 multiplied by 4, are Square Numbers. 
Sec Number. ■ 

Such Number is called a Square Number, becaufe it may 
be ranged into the Form of a Square, by making the Root, 
or Factor the Side of the Square. See Root. 

The Difference of Two Square Numbers, whofe Roots 
are not Unity, is an uneven Number, equal to double 
the Root of the lefs, increas'd by Unity. 

Hence we have an eafy Method of conitrueting-S^^ Num- 
bers for a Number of Roots proceeding in the natural Series j 



the double of the Root of the Antecedent increas'd by \jmt% 
being continually to be added to the preceding Square. 

Thus it n—i 5 272+1=3: If «^ 2 5 tlien will 272-L 
i=.-$:If «=3 ; then will 272 +1=7: ltn~$ h then will 
2«+i=9) & c - Thus by a continual Addition of the" 
uneven Numbers, arife the Square Numbers. 

Square Root t a Number confider'd as the Root of a 
Second Power or Square Number 5 or a Number bv whofe 
Multiplication into itfelf, a Square Number is generated* See 
Root. 

Thus the Number 2, being that by whofe Multiplication 
into itfelf, the Square Number 4 is produced ; is, in reflect 
hereuf, call'd aSqiiare Rout, or die Square Root c/4. 

Since, as Unity is to the Square Root, fo is the Root to 
the Square Number 5 the Root is a mean Proportional be- 
tween Unity and the Square Number; 

A Square Root confiding of 2 Parts, is call'd a Binomial $ 
as 20-I-4. See Binomial. 

If it confifls of Three, a Trinomial^ as 6 -\- 2 ■** 1 . See 
Trinomial. 

Now, every Square Number of a Binomial Root, is de- 
monstrated to be compounded of the Square of the firft Part, 
the Product of double the firft into the fecond, and of the 
Square of the other Part. 

'To extratl the Square Root out of any given Number ; 
fee Extraction of Roots, 

Sqjjare, is alfo an Inftrument made of Wood or Metal, 
ferving to defcribe and meafure Right Angles withal; fuclt 
is AEF, (Tab. Geometry Fig. 42.)- 

It confifls of two Rules or Branches faflen'd perpendicularly 
at one of their Extremes. When the two Branches are move- 
able on a Joint, it is call'd a 'Bevel. See Bevel. 

To examine whether or no a Square be exact, defcribe S 
Semi-circle AEF, of any Length, at Pleafure; and therein, 
from each Extreme of the Diameter A and F, draw Right 
Lines to a Point taken at Pleaiure in the Periphery, as E : 
To the Sides of the Angle AEF, apply the Square, fo as its 
Vertex may fall on F. If this be poffible, that Square is 
juft. 

Geometrical Square, a Coirrpartiment frequently added oil 
the Face of the Quadrant, called aifo Line of Shadows and 
Quadrat. See Qu adr at. 

Magic Squares. SeeMAGic Square. 

Square Battle, or Battalion of Men, is one thathath an 
equal Number of Men in Rank and File. See Battalion. 

To form any Number of Men into a Square Battle, as fup- 
pofe 500, extract thenearefl Square Root of 500, which is 
in Integers 22, and that will give the Number of Men for 
Rank and File. There will be a Remainder of \6 Men, 
who may be difpofed of, as the Commander thinks belt. 

Square Hollow, or ho/low Square, in the Military Art; 
is a Body of Foot drawn up with an empty Space in the 
Middle, for the Colours, Drums and Baggage ; faced and 
"covered by the Pikes every way, to keep off Florfe. 

SQUARING. See Quadrature. 

SQUILLITIC. See Scillitic. 

SQUILLS. SeeSciLLiE. 

SQUINANCY or Efquinancy, by the Latins, $$c. call'd 
Angina, and by us, popularly guinzy, a Difeafe which flops the 
Freedom of Refpiration and Deglutition. See Respiration. 

The Squinancy confifls in an Inflammation of the Throat * 
and particularly of the Mufcles of the Larynx or Pharynx, 
which exactly clofing the Chinks thereor, prevent the Air 
from paffing in and out of the Trachea, and the Food from 
being fwallowed and convey 'd into the Stomach. 

The Squinancy is divided into true and JpuriouS ; the true 
Squinancy is always accompanied with a Fever ; the baflard 
or fpurious Squinancy is free from it. 

They are caufed by a Defluxion of Blood, either pure or 
bilious, from the Branches of the Carotid Arteries; and there 
caufing a Phlegmon, either a Simple or an Erefypetalous one. 
See Angina. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek awtLyx&v, to Suffocate. 

The Squinancy is of all others the moll dangerous, when the 
Tumour is neither perceivable on the inflde nor the out. That 
appearing on the outfide is the mofl curable. In violent 
Squinancies, recourse fliould be had to Laryngotomy or 
Bronchotomy, which though rarely practiced, may yet be 
ufed with Safety. SccLaryngotomy, $£c. 

SQUINTING. See Strabismus. 

ST, an indeclinable Term, chiefly ufed to command Silence, 
See Silence. 

The Romamhad thefe two Characters wrote over the Doors 
of their Eating Rooms, as who fliould fay Sed tace, or Sikn- 
tium tene. 

'Porphyry obferves, the Ancients made a Point of Religion 
of it, not to fpeak a fingle Word in paffing in or out of 
the Doors. 

ST. \BLE- Stand, in the Forcft Law, is when a Perfon Is 

found at his Stood in the Forefl, with a Crofs-Bow, or Long- 

Bow, ready to flioot at a Deer, or elfe flanding clo^e by a 

Tree with Grey-hounds reacty to flip: It is one of the Four 

[ G g ] Evidences 
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Evidences or Prefumptions, by which a Man is convicted of 
intending to fleal the King's Deer 5 the other Three being 
Back-berond, Bloody-hand, and Dog-draw. See Forest. 

STACK of Wood, among Husbandmen, is a Pile of Wood 
three Foot long, as many broad, and twelve Foot high. 

STACTE, in Pharmacy, a fatty Matter drawn from frefh 
Myrrh, -pounded or prefs'd with a little Water. See Myrrh. 

This Liquor is very Odoriferous, and held mighty pre- 
cious ; making, alone, the Perfume, called by tDioJcoftdes, 
Stafte. and which fmells finely, though very bitter to the 
Tafte. 

We have none of it now, but what is fophifticared 5 and 
what the Apothecaries call Statle, is no more than liquid 
Storax. See Stop, ax. 

STADHOUDER, STADTHOLDER, STADHOL- 
DER, or STATHOLDER, a Governor or Lieutenant of a 
Province, in the United Netherlands $ particularly that of 
Holland ; where the Word is mofl ufed, t>y reafon of the fu- 
pcrior Importance of the Government of that Province. 

The Stadtholder, i. e. the Stadtholder of Holland, is the 
firft Member of the Republick : He is chief of all the Courts 
of Juflice ; and may prefide therein when he pleafes. .All 
Sentences, Judgments, gfff. are difpatch'd in his Name. 
When an Office becomes vacant in any of the Courts, the 
States propofe three Perfons to the Stadtholder, who is to 
chufe one of them. He can even pardon Criminals, which 
is a Right of Soveraignty ; and has the Choice of Sheriffs, 
or chief Magistrates in each City ; to which end the Council 
of the City prefent him two Perfons, one of which he ap- 
points. 

In feveral Cities, he has the fame Right, with regard to 
theBourghcr-maiflers and Counfellors 5 as at Rotterdam ^ Z)ort, 
Z5>c. He has alfo a Right to Cafheer the Magiftrates, and 
put others in their Room, when he finds it neceffary for the 
public Good ; upon giving a Reafon for the fame. 

By Article VI. of the Union of Utrecht, the States con- 
flitute him Arbiter of all the Differences that may arife be- 
tween the States of the feveral Provinces ; or between the 
Cities and the Members of the States of the Province. To 
the Dignity of Stadtholder, is infeperably annex'd, that of 
Captain and Admiral General of the Province ; in which 
Quality, he names all the OrHcers, and difpofes of all the 
Military Charges. 'Tis he, takes care of the Execution of 
the Ordinances of the States ; and his Authority gives him a 
Right to receive and hear Embaffadors from foreign Princes, 
and even to fend EmbafTadors on his own private Af- 
fairs. 

The Office of Stadtholder is very Ancient : The Counts 
not being able to refide in Holland, appointed Stadthclders to 
command in their Abfence, in the feveral Provinces ; befides a 
Governor General of all the Seventeen Provinces of the 
Netherlands. 

William I. Prince of Orange, was Stadtholder of Holland 
and Zeeland, at the Time when the Dutch fhook oft the 
SI amp Yoak ; which enabled him to contribute greatly to 
that happen Event. 

In J567, the States thought fit to fupprefs the Office of 
Stadthdder, by Edict 5 and refolved it fhould never be con- 
fer'd on any Perfon for the future j but in 167 2, William III. 
Prince of Orange, afterwards King of England, being elcfted 
Captain and Admiral General by the States 5 fome" Months 
afterwards, they revoked the Ediclof SupprefQon in favour of 
that Prince, who was declared Hereditary Stadtholder 5 an Ho- 
nour never confer'd before. 

Menage derives the Word from Stat, State, and hoitder> 
holding, q. d. Lieutenant of the States 5 but he is miflaken 
in the Etymology: The Word being compounded of St ad or 
Stede, Place, and houder, holding, in regard the Governor 
held the Place of the Counts, and represented them in their 
Abfence. 

STADIUM, an ancient Greek long Meafure, containing 
125 Geometrical Paces, or 625 Feet; correfponding to out- 
Furlong. See Furlong. 

Eight of them make a Geometrical or Italian Mile; and 
20., according to M. c J)acier, a French League ; according to 
others 14 make the League. 

Guilletiere computes that the Stadium was only 600 Athe- 
nian Feet, which amount to 566 French Royal Feet, or 604 
Bvg'ifo Feet 5 fo that the Stadium fhould only have been 
I13 Geometrical Paces. 

It mule be observed however, That the Stadium was diffe- 
rent in different Times and Places. See Measure. 

The Word .is form'd from the Greek, saw, Station ; and, 
'tis faid, on this Occafion, that Hercules, after running fb 
far at one Breath, flood flUl. 

The Greeks measured all their Diflances by Stadia, which 
they call'd <raJicL%uv. 

Stadium was alfo the Courfe or Career, wherein the 
Greeks run their Races. See Gymnasium. 

Vitmvius defcribes it as an open Space 125 Paces long, 
terminated at the two Extremes with two Polls, called Career 
and Me ta. 



Along it was an Amphirheatre, where the Spectators were 
placed to lee the Athlete Exerciie, Running, Wreftljno 
$$C. ** 

There were Staia likewife, covered over, and encom- 
paffed with Colonnades and Porticoes, i'erving for the fame 
Exercifes in ill Weather. Captive Children ufed to run the 
Stadnim. Ablanc. 

A more natural Derivation of the Word Stadium, from 
rettr/f, or Statio, than that popular one mentioned in the latt 
Article, is drawn from the Athlete flopping and refting, 
when at the End of this Courfe : Whence the Name might 
be applied to the fame Diftance, meafured in any other 
Place. 

STAFF, an Inflrument ordinarily ufed to reft on, ifi 
walking. 

Cardinal 'Bona obferves, in his Treatile of Liturgies 
that anciently, thole who uied a Staff in the Church 
to lean on, were obliged to lay it by, and to fland alone,,. 
firm and upright, while the Gofpel was a reading; to 
teflify their reipecl:, by their Poflure, and to mew they 
were ready to obey jefus Chrifl, and to go wherefoever he 
fhould command them. 

The Staff is alio frequently ufed, as a kind of natural 
Weapon, both of Offence and Defence. The Laced-emonians 
never wore any Swords in Time of Peace ; but contented 
themfelves with a thick, crooked Staff, which was peculiar 
to them. Among the Romans, Mr. St. Evremond obferves, 
Blows with a Staff were the gentleft Correction they gave 
their Slaves 3 inaflnuch as they received them over their 
Cloaths. 

Among the Maflers of Honour and Arms, 'tis held a 
greater Affront to be beaten with a Staff than with a Sword ; 
becaufe the Sword is the Inflrument of War, the Staff the 
Inflrument of Outrage. 

Blows with a Staff are very feverefy punifhed by the 
French Laws: By a Regulation of the Marfhals of France, 
in 1653, for Reparations and Satisfactions of Honour, 'tis 
adjudged, That a Perfon who /hall flrike another with a 
Staff, fliall be Imprifon'd a whole Year ; unlefs Six Months 
be moderated, upon paying 3000 Livres, applicable to the 
nearefl Hofpital; Befide which, the Offender is to ask 
Pardon of the Offended on his Knees, &c. ready to receive 
a like Number of Blows with a Staff '; which on fome Occa- 
sions one may oblige him to give ; if he have too much Ge- 
nerofity, not to do it of himfelf. By another Regulation of 
the Marfhals in 1679, he who flrikes with a. Staff, after re- 
ceiving Blows with the Fifl, in the Heat of a Fray, is con- 
demn'd to Four Years Impriibnment 5 and to Four, if he even 
Aruckfirft with the Fift. 



T aft oral Staff 
Augural Staff 
Jacob's Staff 



r Crosier. 
See ^ Lituus. 

( Radius AJlrommicus, 



Staff, in Mufic, five Lines, on which, with the inter- 
mediate Spaces, the Notes of any Song or Piece of Mufic 
are mark'd. See Music. 

Guido Aretin, the great Author of the Modern Mufic, 
is faid to be the firfl: who introduced the Staff; marking his 
Notes, by letting Points ( . ) up and down them, to denote 
the Rile and Fall of the Voice 5 and each Line and Space he 
mark'd at the beginning of the Staff with Gregory's Seven 
Letters, a, b, c, d, e, f, g. See Note. 

But others will have the Artifice of an older Date ; and 
Kircher particularly affirms, That in the Jefuites Library 
at Meffina, he found an old Greek MS. Book of Hymns, 
above 700 Years old j wherein fome Hymns were written on 
a Staff of eight Lines, mark'd at the beginning with Eight 
Greek Letters. The Notes or Points were on the Lines, but 
no u ft made of the Spaces. See Scale, Gamut, Solfa- 

ING, ££V. 

Staff, in Heraldry. See Battoon. 

Staff, inSurveying, a kind of Stand, whereon to mount 
a Theodolite, Circumferentor, plain Table, or the like, for 
Ufe. It confifls of Three Legs of Wood, joyned together 
at one End, whereon the Inflrument is placed 5 and made 
peeked at the other, to enter the Ground. Its upper End is 
ufually filled with a Ball and Socket. See BALEand Socket. 

STAGE, in the Modern Drama, the Place of Action and 
Reprefentation • included between the Pit and the Scenes. 

The Stage anfwers to the c Profce7!ium or ^Pul-pitum of the 
ancient Theatre. See Theatre, Pulpitum, Prosce- 
nium. 

Laws of the Stack, are the Rules and Decorums to be 
oblerved, with regard to the Oeconomy and Conduct of a 
Dramatic Performance to be exhibited on the Stage. Thefe 
relate, principally, to the Unities, the Difpofition of the 
A£ls and Scenes, the Unravelling, £-?c. See Unity, Act, 
Scene, Catastrophe, £$c 

STAGGERS, or Stavers, in the Manage. See Stavees- 

STAIRS, in Building, the Steps whereby we afcend ana 

defcend, from one Story of a Houft to another. SeeSTOR*. 

7 The 
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The Dimenfions of Stairs are differently afligned by 
different Authors : In this however they agree, that they mult 
not be more than Six, nor lefs than Four Inches high ; not 
more than 181 nor lefs than 12 Inches broad j not more than 
1 (,, nor lefs than 6 Foot long, each Stair. But thefe Meafures 
have only regard to fine Buildings ; ordinary Houies are ex- 
cepted : Yet even in thefe, the Stairs are not to exceed Eight 
Inches in Height 5 nor lefs than Nine Inches in Breadth ; 
nor Three in Length. 

To reduce the Dimenfions of Stairs to fome natural, or at 
leaft geometrical Standard, Vitfuvius borrows the Proportions 
ot the Sides of a rectangle Triangle, which the ancient 
School exprefs'd by the^ Numbers 3, 4 and y. The firft for 
the perpendicular Height ; the fecond for the horizontal 
Breadth ; and the third for the whole Slope or Inclination, 
from the Edge of one Stair to that of another. 

But this Rule is let afide, and with good Reafbn, by the 
modern Builders. For, on this Principle, the lower the 
Stairs, the narrower they muft be ; and Stairs, for Inftance, 
Four Inches high (fuch as we find mentioned in ancient 
Architects) mult be but 5 | Inches broad. 

One Rule to be regarded in the making of Stairs, is, That 
they be laid according to the Italian Phrafe, Con un tantino 
da Scarpa, i. e. fomewhat floping, or a little higheft behind, 
that the Foot may, as it were, both afcend and defcend at 
once j which, though obferved by few, is found a fecret and 
delicate Deception of the Pains in mounting. 

Stair-CVz/e', an Afcent incloied between Walls, or a 
Balluftrade, confuting of Stairs or Steps, with Landing- 
places and Rails 5 ferving to make a Communication be- 
tween the feveral Stories of a Houfe. See Stair. 

The Conftru£tion of a compleat Stair-Cafe, is one of the 
rooft curious Works in Architecture, The common Rules to 
be obferved therein, are as follow - 

i° That it have a full, free Light, to prevent Accidents 
of flipping, falling, gjfcl i° That the Space over Head be 
large and airy, which the halt ans call un bel Sfogclo, good 
Ventilation, in regard a Man l'pends much Breath in mount- 
ing. 5 That the Half-paces, or Landing-places, be con- 
veniently distributed for repofing in the Way. 4 That to 
prevent Rencounters, $$c. the Stair-Cafe ben't too narrow; 
but this laft is to be regulated by the Quality of the Build- 
ing. 5 That Care be taken in placing the Stair-Cafe, fo 
as the Stairs m&y be distributed, without Prejudice to the reft 
of the Building. 

The Kinds of Stair-Cafes ate various : In fbme, the Stairs 
are ftraighr, others winding ; in others both Ways. 

Again, at ftraight Stairs, called alfo Flyers, fome fly 
directly forwards, others are Square, others Triangular, 
others csHM French Flights, OF winding Stairs, calFd alfo 
fl'iral or cockle Stairs, fbme are Square, fbme Circular, or 
fbme Elliptical. 

And thele again, are various 3 fbme winding round a folid 
and others an open Newel. 

Laftly, of mix *d Stairs, fome are call'd Z)cg-leg'd: Others 
both wind about a folid Newel, and fly about a fquare, open 
Newel. 

Stair-Cafes are of that Importance in Building, that we 
can't excule the not giving a more particular Account of each 
kind. 

Straight Stairs, then, are fuch as always^, that is, pro- 
ceed in a Right Line, and never wind, whence their De- 
nomination. See Flyers. 

Of rhefe there are feveral Kinds; as %)i reel Flyers 

or 'Plain Flyers, which proceed directly from one Floor to 
another, without turning either to the Right or Left ; feldom 

ufed, except for Garret or Cellar Stairs, Square Flyers, 

which fly round the Sides of a Square Newel, either folid 
or open 5 having at every Corner of the Newel, a fquare, 
half Step, taking up ^ of a Circle. So that they fly from 
one half Step to another, and the Length of the Stairs is per- 
pendicular to the Side of the Newel. "triangular Flyers, 

which fly round by the Sides of a triangular Newel, either 
folid or open, having at each Corner of the Newel a Trapezial 
Half.ftep, taking up 1 of a Circle: So they fly from one 
Half-ftep to another -f and their Length is Perpendicular to 

the Side of the Newel.. French Flyers, which fly, firft 

dire&ly forwards, till they come within the Length of a 
Stair of the Wall $ and then have a fquare half Pace, from 
which you immediately aicend to another half Pace, from 
which the Stairs fly directly back again, parallel to their 
firft Flight. . 

Winding Stairs, are fuch as always wind, and never fly i 

Of thefe there is great Variety 5 as, Circular w'mding 

Stairs, whereof there are four Kinds, viz, fuch as wind 
about a folid Newel, the fore Edge of each being in a Right 
Line, pointing to the Centre of the Newel ; commonly ufed 
in Church Steeples and great old Houfes. Such as wind 
round an open Newel, the' Fore-fide of each being in a right 
Line, pointing to the Centre of the Newel, as thofe in the 
Monument, London. Such as wind round a folid Newel, 



only the Fore-fide of each, an Arch of a Circle, either coti- 
cave or convex, pointing near to the Circumference of the 
Newel. And liich as referable the lair, in all other refpeftsj 
fave that they have an open Newel. Any of thefe winding 
Stairs take up lefs Room than any other Kind. „ In Stairs 
I'nat wind round a folid Newel, Architects make the Diame- 
ter of the Newel either J or \, for 4 of that of the Stair- . 
cafe, according as that is in Bignels. If very fmall, the 
Newel is but % t and if large *-, &c. 

In Stairs that wind round an open Newel, ^Palladia orders 
the Newel to be " the Diameter of the Stair-cafk \ though 
there does not appear any Reafbn why the Newel here Ihould 
not be proportion'd to the Stair-cafe, as in the former. As 
to the Number of Stairs in each Revolution 5 'Falladio 
orders, that in a Stair-cafe of 6 or 7 Foot Diameter, the* 
Stairs in each Revolution be 12 $ if the Diameter be g, the 
Stairs to be 16 ; if 9 or 10, the Stairs to be 20 ; and if 18, 

to be 24. -Elliptical winding Stairs, whereof there are 

two Kinds ; the one winding round a Solid, the other round 
an open Newel. They are much of the fame Nature as 
circular StJ.irs, excepting that in the one, the Newel is a 
Circle, and in the other an Ellipfis. . Square winding 
Stairs, are fuch as wind round a fquare Newel, either Sold 
or open ; the Fore-fide of each Stair being a right Line, 

pointing to the Centre of the Newel. Triangular 

winding Stairs, are fiich as wind round a triangular Newel ; 
the Fore-fide ot each being a right Line, pointing to the 

Centre of the Newel, Columnatcd window Stairs: 

Tailadio mentions a Stair-cafe in l Pompefs Portico at Romei 
fet on Columns, fo, as that the Light they received from 

above, might diftribute it/elf to all Parts alike. . ^Double 

winding Stairs, Scamozzi mentions a Stair-cafe of this Form, 
made by 'Fiedro del Bergo, and Jean Coffin, at Sciamfarg 
in France, in the King's Palace. They are fo contrived, as 
that two Pcrfons, the one afcending and the other defending, 
/hall never meet. Dr Grew defenbes a Model of this kind 
of Stair-cafe, kept in the Mufeum of the Royal Society 
The Foot of one of the Stair-cafes, he fays, is oppofite to 
that of the other, and both make a parallel Afcent, and 
within the fame Cylinder The Newel in the Middle is 
hollow, and built with long Apertures, to convey Light from 
Candles placed at the Bottom and on the Sides of the 

Newel, into both Cafes. Quadruple winding Stairs, 

<Palladio mentions a Stair-cafe of this Form, in the Caftle of 
Chambor near Sloys. It confifts of tow Stair-cafes, carried 
up together, having each its feveral Entrance, and going up 
one over another, in fuch Manner, as that being in the 
middle of the Building, the Four ferve for four Apartments 5 
fo that the People of the one need not go up and down the 
Stairs of the other ; yet being open in the Middle, they all 
fee each other pafs. 

Mixt Stairs, are fuch as partly fly, and partly wind 3 
whence fome call them Flyers and Winders. Of thefe there 

are feveral Kinds, as, ^Dog-leg'd Stairs, which firft fly 

directly forwards, then wind a Semi-circle, and then fly 
directly backwards, parallel to that.' — ■ — Square Flyers and 
Winders, have a fquare Newel, either Solid or open, and fly 
by the Sides of the Newel, winding a Quadrant of a Circle 

at each Corner. Solid and open NewePd Flyers and 

Winders, are of two Kinds ; the one winds a Quadrant of a 
Circle about a Solid Newel, then flies by the Side of a 
fquare open Newel ; then winds again, by the Side of a folid 
Newel, then flies again, and fo alternately. The other flies 
firft, then winds, and thenflies again, alternately. 

STALACTITE, or STAGONITE, in natural Hiftory, 
a fort of ftony, /parry Ificles, which hang down from the 
Tops or Arches of Grotto's, Caves or fubrerranean Cavemsj 
and from the Roof of the Buildings, and Capitals of the 
Pillars of fuch Places, as are built over Therms or Hot 
Springs, &c. See Stone and Spar. 

Of this Kind, are the Sal Alumen, and Vitriolum StalaBi- 
crnn ; the Minera Ferri-falatlica, the Vitriolum Cafillare, the 
Ahtmen Capillars, &c. 

The Stalatlitte, which incruftate or line the Tops and 
Sides of Caves, ££c. are manifeflly form'd of Exfudations 01* 
Extillations of petrifying Juices out of the neighbouring 
rocky Grounds. Thofe in the Cave on the Top of Ztreedon. 
Hill, Mr. 'Derham fancies, might be form'd by the Rains 
foaking through, and carrying with it Impregnations from 
the Stones; the Hill, there, being all rocky. 

STALE, the Urine of Cattle. — - A Stale is alfo a living 
Fowl, put in any Place to allure other Fowl, where thev may- 
be taken : For want of thefe, a Lark or any other Bird mot, 
his Entrails taken out, and dried in an Oven, in his Feathers^ 
with a Stick thruft through to keep him in a convenient 
Pofture, may ferve as well as a live one. 

STALK, in Botany. SeeSTEM. 

The Stalk is diftinouifh'd into feveral Kinds, viz. th© 
Naked Stalk ; which has no Leaves on: Crefed Stalk, that 
has Furrows or Ridges : Winged- Stalk, which lias Leaves on 
both Sides. Striped Stalk, which is of Swo ormore Colours,^. 

STALKING, 
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STALKING, a Term of confiderable Import in Fowling; 
applied to a kind of Screen or Device to hide the Fowler, 
and aaiule the Game, while he gets within Shot. 

Of fuch Devices there are Ieveral Kinds, viz. — — A 
Stalking Hedge, which is an artificial Hedge, two or three 
Yards Long, and a Yard and half high, made with fmall 
Wands, to be light and portable, yet bufh'd out like a reaL 
Hedge, with Stakes to fupport it, while the Fowler takes 
his Aim. 

Stalking Horfe, is an old Jade train'd up for the Purpofe, 
which will gently walk up and down as you would have him, 
in Water, $$c. beneath whofe Fore-fhoulder, the Sportlman 
Shelters himlelf and Gun. When thus got within Shot, he 
takes Aim from before the Fore-part of the Horfe, which is 
much better than mooting under his Belly. 

To fupply the Defefl: of a real Stalkwg Horfe, an Artifi- 
cial one is frequently made, of old Canvas, ihaped in form of 
aHurle, with his Head bent down, as if grazing ; ftuff'd with 
any light Matter, and painted. In the Middle it is fix'd to 
a Stair" fhod at the Foot, to flick into the Ground while 
Aim is taken. 

For Change, when the Fowls begin to be ufed to the 
Stalking Horfe, and to know it, {oast Stalk with an Ox, 
Cow, Deer or the like. Others ufe a Stalking Tree, and 
others a Stalking Blip. 

STAMINA, in the Animal Body, are thofe fimple, ori- 
ginal Parts, which exifted firft in the Embryo, or even in the 
Seed 5 and by whole Diftin&ion, Augmentation and Accre- 
tion, by additional Juices, the human Body, at its utmoft 
Bulk is fuppofed to be form'd. See Embryo, Body, &C. 

All that is effential to the Animal, are the Stamina, which 
exift, in ovo- 3 the reft being foreign, additional and even 
accidental. 

The Stamma feem to coincide with the Solids, which are 
furprizingly fmall in Quantity. See Solid. 

The Word is Latin, and fignifies '■Threads. 

Stamina, in Botany, thoie fine Threads or Capillaments 
growing up within the Flowers of Tulips, Lillies and moft 
other Flowers, around the Style or Piftil. See Flower and 
Pistil. 

On the Tops of the Stamina, grow thofe little Capfulae or 
Knots, call'd Apices, which M. Tournefort makes effential to 
the Stamina ; whence M. Reaumur, who affures us in the 
Memoirs of the Trench Academy, that he could never di£ 
cover any Apices on the Threads of the Fucus Marirais, re- 
futes to call them Stamina ; though he adds, one may fup- 
pofe that the Apices fall aflbon as the Threads ox Stamina 
begin to be unfolded. See Apices. 

In feme tubular Flowers, as the NarciJJus, 'Digitalis, &c. 
M. Geoffroy obferves the Stamina are exceedingly mort ; and 
in fome Flowers there are no Stamma at all, as in the long 
Jlrifohchia, wherein the Apices are immediately faften'd on 
the Capfula, which indoles theFruit. In ibme other Flowers, 
as tholeof Thirties, Lertice, Chicory, &c. the Apices are in- 
clofed in the Stamina ; feveral of which uniting, form a little 
Tube in Manner of a Scabbard, in &e Infide whereof are the 
Apices, furnimed with their Faring^: The reft of the Cavity 
being taken up by the Piftil, which,' is a little Thread placed 
on the Embryo of the Seed. f. 

M. Tournefort takes the Ufe of the Stamina to be, as it 
were, lo many excretory Canals, for difcharging the growing 
Kmbryo of its redundant Juices ; and of thele Excrements 
of the Fruit, he takes that Farina or Duft, found in the 
Apices, to be form'd. See Farin a. 

But M. Geoffroy^ Mr. Bradley, and other late Writers on 
Plants, as well as fome former, affign the Stamina a noblerUfe. 

Thefe Authors, explaining the Generation of Plants, in a 
Manner, analogous to that of Animals, maintain thclJfe of the 
S'awina tobetofecrete, in their fine capillary Canals, a Juice, 
which being collected, harden'd and form'd into a Farina or 
Duft, in the Tips or Apices, is thence, when the Plant ar- 
rives at Maturity, diicharged, by the burftingof the Apices, 
upon the Top of the Piftil ; whence is a Paflage for it to 
defcend into the Uterus, where being received, it impregnates 
and fecundities the Plant. 

On this Principle, it may be faid, that the fame Flower 
contains both Sexes, which contribute each their Part to the 
Generation : That the Stamina are the Male-part ; and the 
Farina, whichis always found of an oily, glutinous Nature, the 
feminal Liquor; and that the Piftil is the Female Part, which 
conduftsthe Semen to the Ova or Embryo's. See Genera- 
tion ofPlants. 

STAM1NE0US Flowers, among Botanifts, are fuch as 
are fb far imperfect, as to want thofe colour'd Leaves, we call 
'Petals j and which only confift of the Stylus and the Sta- 
mina. See Flower. 

Such Plants as bear thefe Stamimous Flowers, Mr. Ray 
makes to constitute a large Genus of Plants, which he calls 
Herb? flore imperfeBo, jive apetalo, Staraineove. And thefe 
he divides into fuch as, 

1. Have their Fruit or Seed totally divided from the 
Flower j which aje fuch Plants as are laid to be of 



different Sexes : The Reafon of which is, that from the 
lame Seed, tome Plants ihall ariie with Flowers, and no Fruit - 
and others, with Fruit, and no Flowets : As Hops, Hemp, Stinrj! 
ing nettles, Spinach, Mercurial is and Phyllon. 

2. Such as have their Fruit only a little disjoined from 
their Flowers 5 as the Ambrofia Bardana Minor, Ricinus 
and the Heliotropium Tricoccon. 

3. Such as have their Fruit immediately contiguous, o c 
adhering to their Flower : And the Seed of thele is either 
I. Triangular 5 and of this Sort, fome are lucid and fliining' 
as theLapathum, Rhabarbarum, and Biftorta, to which alto 
may be added the Periicaria: Others are rough and not IhJn. 
ing, as the Helleborus Albus, Fegopyrum, Convolvulus Niger 
and the Polygonum. 2. Such as have a roundilh Seed, a 
little flatted or compreffed, or of any other Figure but the 
former Triquetrous or Triangular one ; and theie have their 
Flower, or the Calyx of the Flower, adhering to the Bottom 
or Bafis of the Seed or Fruit ; as the Potamogiton, Blituru 
Sytveftre, Parietaria, Atriplex, Blirum Sativum, Amuran- 
thes, Hoclocerieus, and the Saxifraga Aurea. 3. Such 
whole Flowers adhere to the Top of the Seed ; as the Beta, 
Alarum, Archimilla. And to thele kind of Plants, Mr. Ray 
reduces alfo the Kaligeniculatum, Sedum Fruticoium, the 
Scoparia or Belvidere of the Italians. 

STAMP. See Print. 

STAMPING^////, ot Knocking-MH, an Engine ufed in 
the Tin-works, to bruife the Ore imall. See Tin. 

STANCHEONS, in Building. See Punchins. 

STANDARD, in War, a Banner or Flag, bore as a Sig- 
nal for the joyning together of the Ieveral Troops belonging 
to the lame Body. See Banner. 

The Standard is ufed for any Enfign of Horfe j but more 
ufually for that of the General. See Flag and Knugn. 

The ancient Kings of France bore St. Martin's Hood for 
their Standard. The Turks preferve a Green Standard bore 
by Mahomet, with a world of Devotion ; as believing it to 
have been brought down by the Angel Gabriel. Every time 
'tis difplay'd, all who profels the Mahometan Faith, are 
obliged to take Arms ; thofe who retule, are to be dcem'd as 
Infidels. 2)u Cange derives the Word from Standarum 
or Stantarum, Standardum or Standale, Words ufed in the 
corrupt Latin, to lignify the principal Standard of an Army. 
Menage derives it from the German, Stander, or the Englift, 
Stand. 

Standard, in Commerce, the Original of a Weight, 
Meafure or Coin, committed to the keeping of the Magi- 
ftrate, or depofited in Ibme publick Place, to regulate, adjuft, 
and try the Weights ufed by particular Perlbns in Traffick. 
See Measure, Weight, &c. 

The Juftnefs of Weights and Meafures, is of that Con~ 
fequence to the Security and good Order of Trade, that there 
is no civilia'd Nation but makes it a Part of their Policy to 
preferve the Equality thereof by means of Standards. The 
Romans and Jews even feem to have afHx'd a kind of reli- 
gious Worfliip to thele Standards, by laying them up in 
their Temples, as it were under the Eye of rheir Deities. 

The Standards of Weights and Mealures in England, are 
appointed by Magna Charta, to be kept in the Exchequer, 
by a fpecial Officer, called the Clerk or Comptroller tf the 
Market. 

For Coins; the Standard of Gold Coin is 22 Carrars of 
fine Gold and 2 Carrats of Alloy in the Pound weight Tmy 5 
and the French, Spanifo and Flemijh Gold, are nearly of the 
lame Finenels. The Pound Weight is cut into Forty-four 
Parts and a Half, each current for 21 Shillings. See 
Guinea. 

The Standard of Silver is 1 1 Ounces and two Penny- 
weight of Silver, and 18 Penny-weight of Alloy of Copper. 
Whether Gold or Silver be above or below Standard, is 
found by affaying. See Assay. 

STANDARDS, or Standils, in Husbandry, are Trees, 
referved at the felling of Woods, for Growth for Timber. 

STANNARIES; are the Mines and Works, were Tin 
is dug and purified ; as in Cornwall, and elfewhere. See 
Tin. 

There are four Courts of the Stannaries in T^evovfnrt, 
and as many in Cornwall ; and there are ieveral Laws about, 
and Liberties granted to thele Courts in (everal Acls of Par- 
liament, as in the Time of Edward I. and as abridged by 
EdwardlU. and in ijCar.l. c. 15-. 

STANZA, in Poerry, a certain regulated Number of 
grave Verfes, containing fome perfect Senle, terminated with 
a Reft. 

The Word is Italian, and literally fignifies a Stand or 
Station, becaufe of the Paufe to be made at the end of each 
Stanza or compleat Senfe. 

What the Couplet is in Songs, and the Strophe in Odes, 
the Stanza is in the greater and graver Pieces, as Epic Poems, 
££c. See Coui'CET and Strophe, 

Indeed the Italians fcarce write any Poems, but they divide 
them into Stanzas. There ate Stanza's of 4, $, g, 10, 12 
Verfes, and fometimes of an uneven Number of Verfes, 
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. as y, 7i Efc but thcfe laft are Somewhat more difficult to 
execute, by reafon of the three Verfes to one Rhime. 

The 'French lay it down as a Rule, That if the firft Stanza 
begin with a Mafculine or a Feminine Verfe, the Second is to 
begin and end with the fame. Every Stanza ought not only 
to contain a perfect Senfe, but to be terminated with fome 
lively and ingenious Thought, or fome juft and pertinent 
Reflexion. 

Stanzas were firft introduced from the Italian into the 
Wrench Poetry, about the Year 1580, and thence transfer'd 
into the Evgiijb. 

The Ufe of Stanza's in Tragedy or Comedy, is condemn'd 
by all the bed Criticks : Tor 'though we fpeak Verfe on the 
Stage, 'tis ftill prefumed we are Speaking Profe. Stanza's 
fhew a kind of Ingenuity, on the Part of the Poet, which has 
nothing of Nature in it on the Part of the Actor. Add to 
this, That Stanza'sare hot fit to exprefs every thin*?. Wrath, 
Threatening, (gc. fit very ill on a regular Stanza : Though 
Irrefolution, Reveries, and every Thing that leads the Actor 
to think on what he is to refolv'e, agrees well enough with 
the unequal Cadence of the Stanza. 

STAPES, in Anatomy, a little Bone fituate in a Cavity of 
the Feneftra ovalis ; thus call'd from its refembling a Stirrop. 
See Ear. 

The Stapes, is one of the Four little Bones faftencd to the 
Tympanum of the Ear ; firft difcovered and publifhed, as 
Fallopius tells us, by John Philab IngraJJia, a Phyfician of 
Sicily. Its Ufe is in ftretching or relaxing the Membrana 
fympaai. See Tympanum ; 'fee alfoHEARiNo and Ear. 

STAPLE, primarily, fignifics a publick Place or Market, 
whither Merchants, %$c. are obliged to bring their Commo- 
dities to be bought by the People • fuch as the Greve, or rather 
the 'Places along the Seine, for the Wines and Corns at 'Paris ; 
whither the Merchants of other Parts are obliged to bring 
thofe Commodities. 

Menage derives the Word from Staphs, which is found in 
the Ripuary Laws, to fignify a Place where Juftice is admi- 
niftred. Cithers derive it frorri the German, Stapel, or rather 
Stapula-, which Soxhomius derives further, from the German, 
Stapekn, to put in a Heap. 

Staple alio fignifies a City or Town, where Merchants 
jointly agree to carry certain Commodities, as Wooll, Cloth, 
Lead, Tin, s£c. in order to their being commodioufly fold by 
the Great. 

In England, Staples were fettled and appointed, to be con- 
stantly kept at Turk, Lincoln, Ne-wcaftle upon L*me, Norwich, 
Weftminfter, Canterbury, Chichejter, Winchefier; Exeter and 
Sriftol ; to which Places Merchants and Traders were to 
carry Goods to fell in thofe Parts. 

- The Staple Commodities of England, were chiefly Wooll, 
Leather, Cloth, Tin, Lead, £i?c. though by Staple Goods, 
is now generally meant, any proper faleable Commodities, not 
eafily fubject to perifh. See Wooll, fcjfc. 

The Principal Staples now exifting, are Amfterdam for all 
Goods from the Eaji-Iudies, Spain, the Mediterranean, and 
the Saltick : Flufiing for thofe of the Weft-Indies ; Middle- 
toiirgfci French Wines; 'Don for Rbenifl Wines and Englifl 
Cloth ; Verre in Zeland for Scotch Merchandizes, cifc. 

The Staples in the Levant, call'd by the French, Efchelles 
Scales, are fuch Cities where the Englifi], French, 'Dutch, 
Italians, i£b. have Confuls, Factors and Magazines ; and 
whither they fend Veflels- regularly each Year. The principal 
of thefe are Smyrna, Alexandretta, Aleppo, Seyda, Cyprus, 
Sallee, Alexandria, Cairo, funis, Algiers, Tripoli, the Morea, 
Candia and the Iflandsof the Archipelago. See Factory. 

STAR, in Aftronomy, a general Name for all the heavenly 
Bodies. See Heavenly Sody. 

The Stars are diftinguifh'd, from the Phenomena rjf their 
Motion, cjfe. into Fix'd and Erratic, 

Erratic or wandering Stars, are thofe whofe Diftances and 
Places, with regard to each other, are continually changing. 
Thefe are what we properly call Planets. See Planet. 

Though, to the fame Clafs, may likewife be refer'd, what 
we popularly call Blazing Stars or Comets. See Comet. 

Fix'd Stars, call'd alfo, by way of Eminence, limply, 
Stars, are thofe which continually keep the fame Diilance, 
with regard to each other. 

Concerning the fix'd Stars. 

The principal Points that haye come under the Confider- 
ation of Aftronomcrs, are their Diftance, Magnitude, Number, 
Nature and Motion. 

Diftance of the fix'd Stars. 

The Fix'd Stars, are Bodies exceedingly remote from us ; 
fo remote, that we have no Diftances in the Planetary Syftem 
to compare to them. See Distance. 

Their immenfe Diftance is argueefhence, That they have 
no fenfiblc Parallax : that is, that'the Diameter of the Earth's 
Orbit bears no fenfible Proportion thereto ; but they are feen 
the very fame, in all the Points thereof. Mr. Flamftead, in- 
deed, feems to have difcovered a fmall Parallax : Sirius, e.gr. 
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he finds to have a Parallax of 20 Seconds. Admitting this, 
we have Data enough to determine their Diftance, a thing 
hitherto defpair d of. *> 

For thus, the Sun's Parallax being had, and his mean Di- 
ftance being 34377 Semi-diameters of rhe Earth, the Diftance 
of Struts from the Earth will be found to be 3 54 7 , u 6 4 Semi - 
diameters of the Earth. See Parallax. 

Mr. Buygens attempts the Diftance of the Stars by another 
Method, lire, by making the Aperture of a Telefcope fo 
fmall, as that theSun through it appcarsno bigger than Sirius. 
In this State he found the Sun's Diameter only -; T of his Di- 
amcter when feen with the naked Eye. Were the Sun's 
Diftance, then, 2 7664 times as great as it is, it would be feen 
of the fame Diameter with Sirius ; fo that allowing Sirius to 
be equal in Magnitude with the Sun (which is a very reafoii- 
able Suppofition) the Diftance of Sirius from the Earth, will 
be found to be to that of the Sun from the Earth, as 27664 
to 1. On which Principle, Sirius will be 951005328 Semi- 
diameters diftant from the Earth. 

If it be urged, that thefe Methods are too precarious; to 
conclude any thing from rhem, yet this we can demonflrate, 
that the Stars arc remoter than Saturn ; nay, that they are 
vaftly more remote than Saturn, as Saturn has a great Pa- 
rallax, and the Star's fcarce any at all. 

Magnitude of the fix'd St ars. 

The Magnitudes of the fix'd Stars, appear to be very 
different ; which Difference arifes, notfrom any diverfity in their 
real Magnitudes, but from their Diftances, which are different. 
From this Difference, the Stars become diftributed into Seven 
feveral Claries, call'd Magnitudes. See Magnitude. 

The firft Clafs, or thofe of the firft Magnitude, are thofe 
neareft us, and whofe Diameters are, therefore, biggeft. 
Next thefe, arc thofe of the fecond Magnitude, and fo on to 
the Sixth, which comprehends the fmalleft Stars vifibic to the 
naked Eye. All beyond, are called 'Telefmpic Stars : Not 
that all the Stan of each Clafs appear juftly of the fame 
Magnitude; there is a great Latitude in this refpefl; and 
thofe of the firft Magnitude, appear almoft all different in 
Luftre and Size. Other Stars there are, of intermediate 
Magnitudes, which Aftronomcre cannot refer to this, rather 
than the next Clafs, and therefore place them between the 
Two. 

Procyon, for Inftance, which P>tohmy makes of the firft 
Magnitude, and Tycho of the Second, Mr. Flamftead lays 
down as between the Firft and Second. 

Thus, ihftead of Six feveral Magnitudes, we have really 
Six times Six. 

Some Authors lay it down, that the Stars of the firft Mag- 
nitude, are feen under an Angle of at leaft a Minute ; but the 
Earth's Orbit feen from the fix'd Stars, we haveobferved only 
fubtends an Angle of 20 Seconds ; and hence they conclude, 
That rhe Diameter of the Stars is vaftly greater than that of 
the Earth's whole Orbit. 

Now a Sphere, whofe Semi-diameter only equals the 
Diftance between the Sun and Earth, is Ten Millions of 
times greater than the Sun ; confequently, the fix'd Stars 
muff be much mote than Ten Millions of times wreater rhan 
the Sun. . a 

But here is a Miftake; for the Diameters, even of the 
largeft Stars viewed through a Telefcope, which magnify, 
e.gr. 100 Times, fubtend no fenfible Angle at all, but axi 
mere lucid Points. 

• The Stars are likewife diftinguifhed, with regard to theit' 
Situation, into Ajlerifms or Confiellations, whichlire norhino 
but Affemblages of feveral neighbouring Stars, confider'd as 
conftituting fome determinate Figure, as of an Animal, r$c. 
and denominated therefi-om : A Divifion as ancient as the 
Book of Job ; wherein we find mention of Orion and the 
'Pleiades', SSc. ■ See Constellation. 

Befide the Stars thus diftinguifhed into Magnitudes and 
Confiellations, there are others not reduced to either. Thofe 
not reduced into Conftellarions, are called Informcs, or un- 
form'd Stars ; of which Kind, feveral fo reputed' by the 
Ancients, have been fince form'd into New Conflellations by 
the Modern Aftronomers; as Cor Carol i by Dn Halle'; 
Scutum Sobtefii, by Hevelius, fgc. SeelNFokMEs. 

Thofe not reduced to Claffes or Magnirudes, are call'd 
Nebulous Stars, being fuch as only appear faintly, in Form of 
little lucid Nebula; or Clouds. See Nebulous. 

Number of the Stars. 
^Number of Stars is vaftly great, almoft infinite ; yet 
have Aftronomers long ago, afcertain'd the Number of thofe 
vifible to the Eye ; which are found vaftly fewer than one 
would imagine. Hipparchus, 125 Years before the Incarna- 
tion, oh occafion of a new Star then appearing, made a 
Catalogue of the Stars, i. e, an Enumeration thereof, with an 
exact Defcfiption of their Magnitudes, Situations, Longitudej 
Latitude. ?£c. that it might be known, if arty the like 
Change fhould be made for the future in the Heavens. Hip- 
parchus, made the Number . of vifible Stars 1022. Thefe 
{ H h ] w; 
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were reduced into 48 Confteliations, and he laid it down, that 
if there fometimes appeared more in Winter Nights, 'twas 
owing to a Deception of the Scnfe. 

Wtokaty added Four Stars to Hipparchus's Catalogue, and 
made the Number 1026. 

In the Year 1437, Uleig Seigh, Grandfon of Tamerlane, 
in a New Catalogue he made, only gives 1017. 

But in the 17th Century, when Aftronomy began to be 
retrieved, their Number was found to be much greater. 

To the 48 Confteliations of the Ancients, were added 12 
New ones, discovered towards the South Pole, and two to- 
wards the North : Befides feveral others not universally ad- 
mitted, as the Flower- deLys, the Royal Oak, Zyc. 

lycho Srahe publifhed a Catalogue of 777 Stars, from his 
own Observations 5 which Kepler, from Ototomy and others, 
increafed to 1163, Ricciokls to 1468, and Bayer to 1725 : 
Dr. Halley added 373 obferv'd by him, within the Antarctic 
Circle. Hevelkis, "from his own Observations, and thofe of 
Dr. Halley, made a Catalogue of 18SS Stars : And 
Mr. Flamfiead has Since made a Catalogue of no lefs than 
3000 Stars, all from his own moll accurate Obfervations. 
See Catalogue. 

Of thefe 3000, 'tis true, there are many only vifible 
through a TeleScope ; nor does a good Eye fcarce ever fee 
more than an Hundred together in the cleareft Heaven : 
The Appearance of innumerable more, frequent in clear 
winter Nights, arifes from our Sight's being deceived by their 
Twinkling, and from our viewing them confufedly, and not 
reducing them to any Order. 

Yet for all this, the Stars are really almofl infinite, 
Riccioli, makes no Scruple to affirm, in his new Mmagejl, 
That a Man who Should fay there arc above Twenty thoufand 
times Twenty thoufand, would fay nothing improbable. 

For a good TeleScope di reeled almoft to any Point of 
the Heavens, discovers Numbers that are loft to the naked 
Sight 5 particularly in the Milky Way, which is nothing but 
an AStemblage of Stars, too remote to be Singly feen, but fo 
ciofeiy difpofed, as to give a luminous Appearance to that 
Part of the Heavens where they are. See Galaxy. 

In the Single Conftellation of the 'Pleiades? inftcad of 6 or 
7 Stars feen by the beft Eye, Dr. Hook, with a TeleScope 
12 Foot long, told 78 5 and with larger GlaSTes, many more 
of different Magnitudes. F.deRbeita, a Capuchin, affirms, 
That he has observed above 2000 Stars in the Single Conftella- 
tion of Orion. , 

The fame Author found above 188 in the Pleiades. And 
Huygens looking at the Star in the Middle of Orion's Sword ; 
inftead of one, found it to be 12. Gallilcri found 80 in 
Orion's Sword ; 21 in the Nebulous Star of his Head 5 and 
36 in the Nebulous Star, c Pr<efepe. 

Changes in the Stars. 

The Changes that have happened in the Stars, are very 
considerable : contrary to the Opinion of the Ancients, who 
held, that the Heavens and heavenly Bodies, were incapable 
of any Change, the Matter thereof being Permanent and 
Eternal, infinitely exceeding the HardneSs of Diamonds, and 
not fufceptible of any different Form. And, in EfEecl, till 
the Time of Arifiotle, and even 200 Years afterwards, there 
had no Change been obferved. 

The firff, was in the Year 125", before the Incarnation ; 
when Hipparchus discovering a new Star to appear, was firft 
induced to make a Catalogue of the Stars, that Pofterity, 
as we have obferved, might perceive any future Changes of the 
like Kind. 

In the Year 1572, 'lycho Srahe, obferved another new 
Star in the Conftellation Caffiopozia, which was, likewife, the 
Occasion of his making a new Catalogue. Its Magnitude, at 
firff, exceeded that of the biggeft of our Stars, Sirius and 
Lyra ; it even equalled that of Venus, when neareft the 
Earth ; and was feen in fair Day-light. It continued 
Sixteen Months ; towards the latter Part whereof, it began to 
dwindle, and at laft totally difappeared, without any Change 
of Place in all that Time. 

Leovicius tells us of another Star appearing in the fame 
Conftellation, about the Year 90^, which refembled that of 
15725 and quotes another ancient Obfervation, whereby it 
appears, that a new Star was feen about the fame Place in 
1264. 

Dr. Keill takes thofe to have been all the fame Star ; and 
does not know but it may make its Appearance a-new 
j 50 Years hence. 

Fabricius difcovercd another new Star in the Neck of the 
Whale, which appeared and difappeared feveral times in the 
"Years 1648 and 1662. Its Courfe and Motion, are defcribed 
by M. Souilland. 

Simon Marius difcovercd another in Andromedafs Girdle ; 
in 16 12 and 1613, though M. Souilland fays, it had been 
feen before, in the XVth Century. Another was obferved by 
Kepler in Serpentarius. Another of the Third Magnitude 
in .the Conftellation CygfiUS, near the Bill, in the Year 1601, 
which difappeared in 1626, and was obferved again by 



He-velius in 1659, till the Year 1561, and again in r*/r j 
1671, ?s a Star of the Sixth Magnitude. 66 and 

'Tis certain, from the ancient Catalogues, that many of tf, 
ancient Stars are now invifible. This i's particularly notorio 
in the Pleiades, or Seven Stars, whereof only Six are now 
vifible to the Eye 5 a Thing long ago obferved hy OviT 
Witnefs the Verfe, g>na Sephmdici, fix tamen ejfe fllent 

M. Montanere, in his Letter to the Royal Society i n jg.. 
obferves, that there are now wanting in the Heavens, two 
Stars of the fecond Magnitude, in the Stern of the* Shin 
JJrgo and its Yard ; which had been feen till the Year 
J664. When they firSt disappeared 'tis not known 5 but he 
aflurcs us, there was not the leafl Glimpfe of them in iggg 
He adds, he has obferved many more Changes in the f tX 'i 
Stars, even to the Number of an Hundred. 

Nature of the fix' 'd Stars. 

For the Nature of the fix'd Stars, their immenfe Diftance 
leaves us greatly at a lofs about it. What we can gather for 
certain from their Phenomena, is as follows ; 

i oc That the fix' d Stars are greater than cur Earth. This 
is demonstrable thus : SuppoSe two Stars C and D (Tab. 
Aftronomy Fig. 31.) the one in the Eaftern Horizon, and the 
other in the Weftern. As foon as D arrives in Cf C will 
appear in D. But Since both move with the fame Velocity, 
while C defcribes the Arch CHD ; the Star C defcribing an 
equal Arch CDH, will appear inF: Wherefore, if the Stars 
C and D be lefs than the Earth, the Star C will not be feen 
in the Eaftern Horizon, when the other, C, is arrived at the 
Weftern : But as this is contrary to Experience, it follows, 
that the Stars being in L and S, and there feen at the fame 
time by Spectators iiy A and B, are greater than the Earth 
AB. 

2 The fix'd Stars are farther difiantfrom the Earth, than 
thefarthefi of the Planets. For we frequently find the fx'i 
Stars, hid behind Saturn's Body 5 the higheft of the Planets. 
See Occultat-ion. 

3 <the fix' 'd Stars Jbine with their own Light : For they 
are much further from the Sun than Saturn, and appear much 
JeSs than Saturn ■ but fince, notwithstanding this, they are 
found to Shine much brighter than Saturn, 'tis evident they 
cannot borrow their Light from the fame Source as Saturn does, 
viz, the Sun : But fincc we know of no other luminous Body 
befide the Sun, whence they might derive their Light ; it 
follows, that they Shine with their own native Light. 

Hence 1% we deduce, that the fix'd Stars are fo many 
Suns 5 for they have all the Characters of Suns. See Sun. 

2° That in all probability, the Stars are not lefs than our 
Sun. 

3° That 'tis highly probable, each Star is the Centre of a 
SyStem, and has Planets or Earths revolving round it, in the 
fame Manner as round our Sun; i, e. has opake Bodies 
illuminated, warirfd and cheriSh'd by its Light. See 
System. 

How immenfe, then, does the Uni verfe appear ! Indeed, 
it muff either be Infinite, or infinitely near it. See Universe. 

Kepler, 'tis true, denies that each Star can have its Syftem 
of Planets as ours has 5 and takes them all to be fix'd in the 
fame Surface or Sphere ■ urging, that were there one twice or 
thrice as remote as the other, it would appear twice or thrice 
as fmall, fuppofing their real Magnitudes equal ; whereas there 
is no Difference in their apparent Magnitudes, juftly obferved, 
at all. But to this we oppofe, that HuygenS has not only 
Shewn, that Fires and Flames are feen at fuch Distances, 
where other Bodies, comprehended under equal Angles, dis- 
appear $ but it Should likewife feem, that the Optic Theorem 
about the apparent Diameters of Objects being reciprocally 
proportional to their Diftances from the Eye, does only hold 
while the Diameter of the Objeft has fome fenfible Ratio & 
its Diftance. 

4° 'The Stars which appear and difappear by turns, being 
always found to increafe in Magnitude at their firft Appearance, 
and to decreaSe as they begin to difappear, and being like- 
wife ftill vifible through TeleScopes, for fbme Time after they 
are loft to the naked Eye ("of which we have various Inftances 
in the Philofophkal Iran] "actions) feem to be no other tbittt 
Planets performing their Periods about the fix'd Stars, as 
their refpeffive Suns 5 unlefs anyPerSbn fliould rather incline 
to Dr. KeilVs Opinion, viz. That the Stars lofe their Bright- 
nefs, and difappear, bv their becoming cover 'd with Macule 
or Spots, fuch as are frequently found to over-fpread the Sun. 
See Spots, 

5 Thofe temporary Stars, which, upon their disappearing* 
have never been found to return again 5 arc probably conjectured 
to be of the Number of Comets, which make long Excursions 
from their Suns, or the Centers of the upper planetary 
Syftcms, i. e. from the fix'd Stars ; returning too Seldom to have 
their Returns perceived. See Comet. 

Motions of the Stars. 

The fix'd Starshzvc two kinds of Motions ; one called the 
Frrft, common or diurnal Motion, or the Motion of the Tr?' 
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mttm Mobile : By this they are carried along with the Sphere 
or Firmament wherein they appear fix'd, round the Earth, 
from Eaft to Weft, in the Space of 24 Hours. 

The other, call'd the Second or proper Motion, is that 
whereby they go backwards from Welt to Eaft round the 
Poles of the Ecliptic, with an exceeding Slownefs, as not 
defcribing above a Degree of their Circle in the Space of 
•j l or 72 Years, or 551 Seconds in a Year. 

Some have imagin d, I don't know on what Grounds, that 
when they are got round to the Points, whence they firft 
departed, Nature will have finifli'd her Courfe, and the 
Stars having perForm'd their Career, the Heavens will re- 
main at reft, unlefs the Being, who firft gave them Motion, 
appoint them to begin another Circuit. 

On the footing of this Calculation, the World fhould latt 
about Thirty thoufand Years, according to Ptolomy-^ 25816 
according to Tycho ; 25930 according to Riccioli, and 
24800 according toCaffini. See Prjecession cf the Equinox. 

In effect., the Latitudes of the fix'd Stars, we find, by 
comparing the Obfervations of the ancient Aftronomers with 
thofe of the Moderns, continues ftill the fame 5 but their 
Longitude is by this Second Motion always increafing. 

Thus, e. gr. the Longitude of Cor Leonis, was found by 
^Ptolemy, A. D- 13S, to be 2 30' j in n 15 'twas obferv'd 
by the Perfians to be 17 30' 5 in 1364, by Alphonfits, 
20 40' •■> in 1586 by the Prince of IleJJk 24" n' ■ in 1601 
by ^c^o 24 17'jandin iSyoby'Nlr.Flamfieadis 3i'2o''; 
whence the proper Motion of the Stars, according to the 
Order of the Signs in the Circles, parallel to the Ecliptic, is 
eafily inferred, 

'Twas Hipparchm firft fufpected this Motion, upon com- 
paring the Obfervations of Tymocharus and AriftilluS with 
his own. Ptolomy, who lived Three Centuries after Ji'ip- 
parchus, demonstrated the fame by undeniable Arguments. 
See Longitude. 

Some, 'tis true, have imagined a Change in the Latitudes 
of the Stars $ but fuch an Opinion has little Countenance 
from Obfervation. See Latitude. 

Tycloo 'Brahe makes the Increafe of Longitude in a Cen- 
tury i° 23' 40" 12"'; Flamfiead and Ricciolus i° 23' 20" j 
'Mullialdus i Q 24' 54" ; Hevelius i° 24' 46" 50'" 5 whence, 
with Flamfiead, the Annual Increafe of the Longitudes of the 
fix'd Stars may be well fix'd at 50''. 

From thefe Data, the Increafe of the Longitude of a Star 
for any given Time, is eafily had ; and hence the Longitude 
of a Star for any given Year, being given, its Longitude for 
any other Year, is readily found: Ji.gr. the Longitude of 
Sirius in Mx.Flamflead's Tables for the Year 1690 being 
9 49' i"j its Longitude for the Year 1724 is found, by 
multiplying the Interval of Time, viz. 34 Years by 50", 
the Product 1700" or 28' 2'' added to the given Longitude, 
will give the Longitude required, io° 17' 3". 

'The principal 'Phenomena of the fix'd Stars, arifingfroni 
their common And proper Morion, befides their Longitude, 
are their Altitudes, Right Aicentions, Declinations, Occulta- 
tions, Culminations, Rifings and Settings ; •'Which fee under 
their projw Articles, Altitude, Ascention, Declina- 
tion, Occultatiqn, l$c. 

The fever al Stars in each Conftellation, e. gr. in Taurus, 
Bootes, Hercules, i$c. their Longitudes, Latitudes, Magni- 
tudes, Names, Places, &c. as fix'd by Mr. Flamftead in the 
Britannic Catalogue ; fee under the proper Article of each 
Conftellation, Taurus, Bootes, Hercules, &c. 

To learn to knoiv the feveral fix'd Stars by the Globe ; 
fee Globe. 

The 'Parallax and Diftance of the fix'd Stars; fee under 
Parallax and Distance. 

Star, in Fortification, a little Hexagonal Fort, with Six 
Points,or Salliant and Re-entring Angles flanking one another, 
and their Faces 90 or 100 Foot long. See Fort. 

They are frequently made in Lines of Circumvallation, 
after two or three Redoubts. See Redoubt. 

Star, in Pyrotechny, a Compofition of combuftible 
Matters, which being borne or thrown aloft into the Air, ex- 
hibits the Appearance of a real Star. 

Stars are chiefly ufed as Appendages to Rockets, a Num- 
ber of them being ufually inclofed in a Conical Cap or Cover 
at the Head of the Rocket, and carried up with it to its 
utmoft Altitude, where the Stars taking Fire, are fpread 
around, and exhibit an agreeable Spectacle. See Rocket. 
To make Stars -j Mix 3 Pounds of Salt-petre, u Ounces 
of Sulphur, one of Antimony and three of Gunpowder 
Duff; Or 13 Ounces of Sulphur, 6 of Salt-petre, $\ of 
Gunpowder Duft, 4 Ounces of Olibanum, one of Mallic, 
Camphir, Sublimate of Mercury, and Half a one of Anti- 

Pmony andOrpiment. 
Moitten the Mafswirh Gum-water, and make it into little 
Balls, of the Size of a Chefnut, which dry either in the Sun 
or the Oven. Thefe fet on fire in the Air, will reprefent Stars. 
Star, in Heraldry, a Term frequently ufed, as fignifying 
a Moveable or Charge, frequently borne on the Shield, and 
the honourable Ordinaries, 



It differs from the Mullet, or Spur-rowel, in that it It hoi 
pierced as this lait is. See Mullet. 

It ufually confifts of five Rays or Spokes. When it has 
Six or Eight, as among the Germans and Lallans, particular 
Mention mult be made thereof in Blazoning. 

On Medals, ^Mn are Marks of Confecration and Deifica- 
tion, being intended as Symbols of Eternity. F- Joubert fays, 
they fometimes exprefs the. Children of Princes reigning j 
and fometimes the Children dead, and placed in the Rank of 
Deities, See Deification. 

Star, a Badge ot the Honourable Order of the Garter a 
See Garter. 

Order of the Star, or our Lady of the Star, an Order 
of Knighthood inftituted by King 'John of France in the 
Year J352, denominated from a Star they wore on the 
Stomach. 

At firft there were but 30 Knights 5 but the Order in time 
became depreciated, by the Multitude of Perfons admitted, 
without any Diftinction. For which Reafbn, Charles VII. 
when Grand-mafter thereof, quitted it, and gave it the 
Chevalier.^ Guet, Knight of the Watch at 'Paris-, and his 
Archers, who ftill wear a Star on their CafTock. But this 
Account is contradicted by others 5 who will have the Order 
inftituted by King Robert in 1022 in Honour of the Holy 
Virgin, and to have failen into Diliegard during the Wars of 
Philip dc Vahis. 

jfufiiniani mentions another Order of the Star, at MeffnS 
in Sicily, call'd alfb the Order of the Crefcent. It was In- 
ftituted in the Year 1268, by Charles of Anjou, Brother of 
St. Louis, King of the Two Sicilies. 

Others will have it Inftituted in 1464, by Renatlis Duke 
of Anjou, who took the Title of King of Sicily. At leaft, 
it appears from the Arms of this Prince, that he made fbme 
Alteration in the Collar of the Order ; for inftcad of Ffoiver- 
de-Luces and Stars, he only bore Two Chains, whence hung 
a Crefcent, with the old French Word Lcz, which in the 
Language of Rebus, fignified Loz in a Crefcent. 

The Order being dropt into Obfcurity, was railed again 
by the People of Meffina, under the Name of the Noble 
Academy of the Knights of the Star, reducing the ancient 
Collar to a fingle Star placed on a forked Crofs, and the 
Number of Knights to Sixty-two. Their Device was,, Mm-* 
firant Regibus AfiraViam, which they expreis'd by the Four 
Initial Letters ^ *y with the Star in the Middle. 

Star, in the Manage. White Stars in the Forehead, are 
efteem'd good Marks iji all Horf es, except White and Grey 
ones: where Nature tails to produce this good Criterion, 
ourjockies have frequent Recourfeto Art. 

The Method of making Stars, pra£lifed among the Dutth 9 
is to roaft a large Onion in hot Afhes, and when near 
thoroughly done, to divide it in two, and dip it in fcalding 
hot Wallnut Oil. This done, they immediately apply the 
flat Side thereof to the Place the Star is to be on, and keep 
it there Half an Hour. After taking it off, they anoint the 
Scalded Place with Ointment of Rofes : In a fhort Time, 
the Scarf Skin falls ofT, and White Hair grows up in their 
Room; but the Middle always continues bare of Hair, which 
is the certain Chara&eriftic of an Artificial Star- 

The Method molt ufed among us, is to fhave the Hair 
from the Place 'tis to be made on j then to apply a little Oil 
of Vitriol with a Feather, or the like, paffing it lightly 
over the bald Place. This eats away the Roots of the for- 
mer Hair, which will be fucceeded by White. The Sore is 
heal'd up with Copperas and green Ointment. 

To make a black Star, on a White or other colour'd Horfe $ 
Wafh the Place to be changed, frequently, with Fern Roots 
and Sage boil'd in Lye ; and it will breed black Hairs. The 
fame may be done, by beating four Milk, Galls and Ruft to- 
gether, and anointing the Part therewith. 

A Red Staris made with an Ounce of Aquafortis, a pen- 
nyworth of Aqua-vita;, and Silver to the Value of Eighteen- 
pence, all heated together in a Glafs, and the Place anointed 
therewith. This immediately turns the Hair to a perfect 
Red 5 but itlatts no longer than till the Horfe caft his Coat 5 
when it is to be renewed. 

STAR-BOARD, is the Right-hand Side of a Ship, as 
Larboard is the Left : 

Thus they fay, Starboard the Helm, or Helm a Starboard 
when the Man at the Helm fhould put the Helm to the 
Right Side of the Ship. 

STARCH, a Fecula or Sediment found at the Bottom ot 
Veifels, wherein the watte or refufe Wheat has been fteep'd 
in Water : Of which Fecula, after feparating the Bran from 
it, they form a kind of Loaves, which being dned in the 
Sun, or on a Furnace, is reduced into little Pieces, and fo 
fold for Starch. ,, _, , , 

The belt is white, foft and friable, eafily broke into 
Powder. Such as require very fine Starch, don't content 
them(Hves,like the Starch-men, with the Refufe of Wheat, 
but ufs the fineft Grain, The Procefs is as follows 5 
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The Grain being well cleaned, is put to ferment in Veffels 
full of Water, which they expoie to the Sun, when in its 
greateft. Heat 5 changing the Water twice a Day, for the 
Space of 8 or 12 Days, according to the Seaibn. When the 
Grain burits eafily under the Finger, they judge it fufHcient- 
ly fermented. The Fermentation perfected, and the Grain 
thus foften'd ; 'tis put, handful by handful, in a canvas Bag, 
to feparate the Flower from the Husks, which is done by_ 
rubbing and beating it on a Plank, laid acrols the Mouth ot 
the empty VefTel that is to receive the Flower. 

As the Veffels are filled with this liquid Flower, there is 
feen fwimming a top, a reddifh Water, which is to be care- 
fully fcum'd oft* from time to time, and clean Water put in 
its Place j which, after ftirring the whole together, is all to 
be {trained through a Cloth or Sieve, and what is left be- 
hind, put into the VcflH with new Water, and expafed to 
the Sun for fbme time ; and as the Sediment thickens at the 
Bottom, they drain off the Water four or five Time?, by 
inclining the Veffel, but without paflingit through the Sieve. 
What remains at bottom, is the Starch, which they cut in 
Pieces to get out, and leave it to dry in the Sun. When 
dry, 'tis laid up for Ufe. 

To ule Starch, they take as much as is needed, and fteep 
in Water over Night, changing the Water four or five 
Times. 

The Starch-ram ufing the Refufe of Wheat, only obferve 
a Part of all thefe Things in their Procefs , but their Starch 
falls far fhort of this. 

Starch is ufed along with Smalt or Stone-blue, to fliffen 
and clear Linnen. The Powder thereof is alio ufed to 
whiten and powder the Hair. 'Tis alio ufed by the Dyers 
to difpofe their Stuffs to take Colours the better. 

STAR-Chamfar$ was a Chamber ztWepninfter, former- 
ly fo called, from its Roof being painted with Stars. See 
Chamber. 

Henry the Vllrh and "Vlllth, ordered, by feveral Statutes, 
that the Chancellor, a flitted by others there named, fhould 
have Power to punifh Routs, Riots, Forgeries, Embraceries, 
Perjuries, and fiich other Mi/demeanors, as were not fufE- 
ciently provided for by the common Law, and lor which the 
inferior Judges were not fo proper to give Correction. But 
this Court, by 17 Car I. c, io. was intirely diffolv'd, and i'o 
continues to this Day. 

STAR-Iwr, in Fortification, is a Work with feveral 
Faces, generally compofed of from 5 to 8 Points, with 
Saliant and Re-entring Angles flanking one another 3 every 
one of its Sides containing from 12 to 25 Fathoms, 

STARTING, among Brewers, is the putting of new 
Beer or Ale ro that which is decayed, to revive it again. 

STATER A Romana, or Sreelyard, a Name given to the 
Roman Balance. See Steelyard- 

Statera was alfo an ancient Silver Coin, weighing four 
Attic Drachms, or Half a Roman Ounce. It was worth 
about two Shillings or two Shillings and Two-pence Sterling* 
See Coin. 

STATE, or Eflate, an Empire, Kingdom, Province or 
Extent of Country under the lame Government. See 
Empire, Kingdom, &c. 

The State, or States of the King of England, include the 
Britip Iilands and the Weft India Plantations, as Virginia, 
Carolina, Mary-land, ££?£. to which may be added, the 
Dutchies of Brunfzk-Lmienbourg, "Bremen, £$c. 

State is alio ufed for the Policy or Form of Government 
of a Nation. Hence, Minifers of State ; Reafons of State, 
tfc. See Ratio Status, &c. 

Politicians make feveral Forms of State, viz.. the Mo- 
narchic, as that of England; fee Monarchy : The demo- 
cratic, as that of Rome and Athens 5 fee Democracy: 
The Oligarchic^ as that of Venice ; fee Oligarchy : And 
the Aristocratic, as that of Sparta; fee Aristocracy, £*fa 

STATE of a "Difeafe. See Acme. 

STATES, a Term applied to the feveral Orders, or 
Gaffes of a People, affembled to confult of Matters for the 
publick Good. See Estates. 

STATES-General, the Name of an Affembly, confifting 
of the Deputies of the Seven United Provinces. 

In this Affembly, the Deputies of each Province, what 
Number foever they be, have only one Voice, and are 
efteem'd as but one Perfon ; the Votes being given by Pro- 
vinces. Each Province prefides at the Affembly in its Turn, 
according to the Order fettled among them 5 Gtielderland 
prefides 'firft, then Holland, $$c. This Affembly is the Re- 
prefentative of the Soveraignty of the Union, which refutes 
principally in the General Affembly of the States themfelves 
of all the Provinces : But as the Affembly ordinarily confifts 
of 7 or 800 Perfons, it was refblved, afrer the Departure of 
the Earl of Leicefler, in order to avoid Expence, and the 
Confufion of fb numerous a Body, that the Provincial Eflates 
ihould, for the future, be ordinarily rcprefented by their 



Deputies, under the Name of the States-General, Wn0 w 
always to refide at the Hague, and who alone are now callcrf 
States General. a 

Since that new Regulation, there have been two Gcner ] 
Aflemblies of the States of the Provinces 5 the former held ' 
1600 at Berg-cp-Zoom, to confirm the Truce agreed on with 
the Arch-duke Albert, with the greater Solemnity- atK } . 
latter in 165 r. 

States of Holland, an Affembly confifting of the Dcu 
ties of the Councils of each City 5 wherein refides the Sovp" 
ralgnty of that Province. 

Originally, none but the Nobility and the Six principal 
Cities had Seats or Voices in the States. At prefent thereare 
the Deputies of 18 Cities. 

The Nobility have the firfl Voice. The other Provincesof 
the Union have likewife their States, reprefenting their 
Soveraignty. . 

STATICAL Barofcofe. Sec Baroscope. 

STATICKS, STATICE, a Branch of Mathematics 
which eonfiders Weight or Gravity, and the Motion of Bodies 
arifing therefrom. 

Thofe who define Meehanicks, the Science of Motion, make 
Staticks a Member thereof, viz,, that Part which eonfiders the 
Motion of Bodies arifing from Gravity. See Gravity. 

Others make them two . diftinct Doctrines 5 retraining 
Meehanicks to the Doctrine of Motion, and Weight, in re- 
ference to the Structure and Power of Machines 5 and Staticfa 
to the Doctrine of Motion, confider'd merely as arifing from 
the Weight of Bodies, without any immediate refpedt to 
Machines : On which footing, Staticks /hould be the 
Doctrine or Theory of Motion ; and Meehanicks the Applica- 
tion thereof to Machines. See Mechanicks. 

For the Za-zvs of St ATicKs-) g £Gravity,Descent,£s?c. 
Statical Barometer 5 t Barometer. 

Staticks, Static'i, in Medicine, a kind of Epilepticfcs, 
or Perfons feiz'd with Epilepfies. See Epilepsy. 

The Staticks differ from the Cataleptieks, in that, thefe 
laft have no Senfe of external Objects, nor remember any 
thing that paffes at the Time of the Paroxyfm : Whereas the 
Statici are all the while taken up with fome very flrong lively 
Idea, which they remember well enough, out of the Pit, 
See Epilepsy. 

STATION, in Geometry, £e?c. a Place pitch'd upon to 
make an Obfervation, take an Angle, %$c. 

An inacceffible Height or Diftance is only to be taken, by 
making two Stations, from two Places, whofe Diftances are 
known. In making Maps of Provinces, &c. Stations are fis'd 
on all the Eminences, l$c. of the Country, and Angles taken 
thence to the feveral Towns, Villages, ££r. 

In Surveying, the Instrument is to be adjufted by the 
Needle, toanfwer the Points of the Horizon; at every Station, 
the Diftance from the laft Station to be meafured, and an 
Angle to be taken to the next Station 5 which includes the 
whole Bufinefs of Surveying. See Surveying. 

In Levelling, the Inftrument is rectified, that is placed 
level, at each Station, and Obfervations made forwards and 
backwards. See Levelling. 

Station, in Aftrononiy, the Pofition or Appearance of a 
Planet in the fame Point of the Zodiac for feveral Days. See 
Planet. 

As the Earth, whence we view the Motions of the Planets, 
is out of the Centre of their Orbits, the Planets appear to 
proceed irregularly ; being fometimes feen to go forwards, that 
is from Wert to Faff, which is called their faireclion; fome- 
times to go backwards, or from JEaft to Weft, which is call'd 
their Retrograde ion. See Direction and Retrogra- 

DATION. 

Now between thefe two States, there muft be an intermedi- 
ate one, wherein the Planet neither appears to go backwards 
nor forwards, but to ftand frill and keep the ""fame Place in 
her Orbit, which is call'd her Station. See Stationary. 

STATION, in Church Hiftory, is ufed for the Farts of the 
4th and 6th Day of the Week 5 that is, thofe of Wednefdty 
and Friday, which many among the Ancients obferved with 
much Devotion. 

Thefe Faffs only held to 3 o'Clock in the Afternoon. See 
Fast. 

S.Tetero? Alexandria, in his Canonical Epiftle, Qn.iS- 
obferves, that it was appointed in conformity with the ancient 
Tradition, to fail weekly on thofe Days: On Wednefday* 1" 
Memory of the Counfcl the Jews took to put our Saviour to 
Death ; and on Friday, on account of his Pafiion j fome 
regard to which is ftill had by many in the Church of 
England. 

Station is alfo ufed in the Church 0$ Rome, for certain 
Churches where Indulgences are to be had on certain Days. 
See Indulgence. 

"Twas St. Gregory that fix'd the Stations at Rome, '• e. 
the Churches where the Office was to be perform 'd each .Day 
of Lent, and on Solemn Feaft Da vs. Thefe Stations he 

mark a 
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mark'd down in his Sacramentary, as they now ftand in the 
'Roman Miffal • attaching them chiefly to the Patriarchal 
and Titular Churches : But though the Stations were fix'd, 
the Archdeacon did not fail, at each Station, to publifh. to 
the People the following Station. 

Station is alfo a Ceremony in the Romifi Church, wherein 
the Priefts or Canons go out of the Choir to ring an Anthem 
before the Crucifix, or the Image of our Lady. This Cere- 
mony is afcribed to S. Cyril. 

STATIONARY, in Aftronomy, the State of a Planet 
when it feems to remain immoveable in the fame Point of the 
Zodiac. See Station. 

The Planets having fometimes a progreffive and fometimes 
a retrograde Motion ; there will be fome Point wherein they 
appear Stationary. Now a Planet will be feen Stationary, 
when the Line that joins the Earth's and Planet's Centre, is 
conttantly directed to the fame Point in the Heavens ; that is, 
when it keeps patallel to itfelf. For all right Lines drawn 
from any Point of the Earth's Orbit, parallel to one another, 
do all point to the fame Star ; the Diftance of thofe Lines 
being infenfible, in comparifon of that of the fix'd Stars. 

Saturn is feen Stationary, at the Diftance of fomewhat 
more than a Quadrant from the Sun ; Jupiter at the Diftance 
of ji", and Mars at a much greater Diftance. Saturn is 
Stationary 8 Days, Jupiter 4, Mars 2, Venus 1 i and Mer- 
cury i ; though the feveral Stations are not always equal; 
SeeSATuRN, Jiff. 

STATOCELE, in Medicine, a Rupture, or Tumour iri 
the Scrotum, confifting of a fatty Subftance refembling Suet. 
See Hernia. 

STATUARY, a Branch of Sculpture, employ'd in the 
rhaking of Statues. See Statue. 

Statuary is one of thofe Arts wherein the Ancients furpafs'd 
the Moderns : Indeed 'twas much more popular, and more 
cultivated among rhe former than the latter. See Sculp- 
ture. 

'Tis difputed between Statuary and 'Painting, which of the 
two is the moil difficult and the moft artful. See Paint- 
ing. 

The Invention of Statuary was at firft very coarfc. Leon "Bat- 
tijl Albem ', who has an cxprefs Treatife on Statues, imagines 
that it took its Rife from fomcthing cafualiy obferved in the 
Productions of Nature, that, with a little Help, might feem 
difpofed to reprefent the Figure of fbme Animal. The com- 
mon Story is, That a Maid, full of the Idea of her Lover, 
made the firft Eftay, by the Affiftance of her Father's Im- 
plements, who was a Potter. This at leaft, is pretty certain, 
rhat Earth is the firft Matter Statuary was practifed upon. 

St atu ary is alfo ufed for the Artificer, who makes Statues. 
In [his Scnfe we fay, 'Phidias was the greateft Statuary among 
the Ancients, and Michael /fngelo among the Moderns. 

STATUE, a Piece of Sculpture in full Relievo, reprefent- 
ing a human Figure. See Figure. 

Daviler, more Scientifically defines Statue a Representa- 
tion in high Relievo and Infulate, of fome Perfon diftinguifh'd 
by his Birth, Merit or great Actions ; placed as an^ Orna- 
ment in a fine Building, or expofed in a publick Place to pre- 
fervc the Memory thereof. 

Statues are form'd with the Chiflel, of feveral Matters, 
as Stone, Marble, plaifter, {$c. See Stone, Marble, 
Chissel, f£c. 

They are alio caft of various Kinds of Metals, particularly 
Gold, Silver, Brafs and Lead. 

For the Method of cafiixg Statues; fee Foundery of 
Statues. 

Dedaltts, the Son of EufalamUS, who- lived not only be- 
fore the Siege of Troy, but even before the Expedition of the 
Argct^auts, among many other notable Contrivances afcribed 
to him, is faid to have been the Inventor of Statues. And 
yet 'tis certain, there were Statuaries before him ; only he 
twas firft found how to give them Action and Motion, 
and to make them appear as if alive. Before him, they made 
them with the Feet joined together, never intending to exprefs 
any Action. He firft loofened the Feet of his, and gave 
them the Attitudes of People walking and acfing. 

The Phoenicians are faid to have been the firft who erccred 
Statues to the Gods. 

The Greeks fuccceded in their Statues beyond the Romans ; 
both the Workmanftiip/and the Fancy of the Roman Statites, 
were inferior to the Grecian. Indeed we have very few re- 
maining, that have efcaped the Injuries of Time. 

In Stricf nefs, the Term Statue is only applied to Figures on 
Foot ; the Word being form'd from the Latin, Statura, the 
Sizeof the Body ; or from Stare, ro ftand. 

Statues are ufually diftinguifti'd into four Kinds; the 
Firft, arc thofe lefs than the Life ; of which Kind we have 
feveral Statues of Men, of Kings, and Gods thcmfelves. 

The Second, of thofe equal with the Life ; in which 

Manner it was, that the Ancients, at the publick Expence, 

ufed to make Statues of Perlons eminent for Virtue, Learning, 

or the Services they had done. 

The Third, of thofe that exceed the Life ; among which, 



thofe which furpafs'd the Life once and a hatf we're fot 
Kings and Emperors; and thofe double the Life, for Heroes., 

1 lie Fourth Kind, were of thofe that exceeded the Life 
twice or thnee, or even more, and were called ColcffitsS. 
See Colossus. m 

Every Statue refembling the Perfon it reprefents, is called 
Statua Iconica. 

Greet Statue, is ufed for a Figure that is Naked and 
Antique ; it being in this Manner the Greeks reprefented their 
Deities, Athletic of the Olympic Games, and Heroes. The 
Rcafon of this Nudity, whereby the Greek Statues are'di- 
ftinguiftied, is, that thofe who exereifed WreftlinUj wherein 
the Greek Youth placed their chief Glory, alwavs'nerform'd 
naked. 

The Statues of Heroes were particularly called Achillean 
Statues, by reafon of the great Number of Figures of that 
Prince, in moft of the Cities of Greece. 

Roman Statues. This Appellation Was given to fuch as 
were cloath'd, and which receive various Names from their 
various Dreffes. Thofe of Emperors with long Gowns over 
their Armour, were called Statute Paluiatg ; thofe of 
Captains and Cavaliers, with Coats of Arms, Thoraccttie i 
Thofe of Soldiers, with Cuiraffes, Loricate ; thofe of 
Senators and Augurs, 1'rabeatte ; thofe of Magiftrates with 
long Robes, 'Legate ; thofe of the People with a plain Tu- 
nica, twacate; and laftly, thofe of Women with long 
Trains, Stolattt. 

The Romans had another Divifion of Statues, into Divine, 
which were thofe confecrated to the Gods, as Jupiter, Mars, 
Apollo, lie. Heroes, which were thofe of the Demi-Gods, 
as Hercules, (Sc. and Aitguft, which were rhofe of the Em- 
perors ; as thofe two of O/wand Auguftus, under the Portico 
of the Capitol. 

PedejlrianSr krvE, a Statue ftanding on foot; as that of 
King Charles II. in the Royal Exchange, and that of King 
James II. in the Privy Gardens. 

Equejlrian Statue, that reprcfenting fome illuftrious 
Perfon on Horfeback ; . as that famous' one of Marcus 
Aurelius at Rome, and thofe of King Charles I. and II, 
at Charing-Crofs and in Stocks-Market, London. 

Curttle Statue. Thofe are thus called, which are repre- 
fented in Chariots drawn by Siga or gltddrigtf,thatis, by two 
or four Horfes ; of which Kind there were feveral in the 
Circus's Hippodromes, gfc. or in Cars, as we fee on triumphal 
Arches in antique Medals. See Curule, 

Allegorical Statue, that which, under a human Figure, 
or other Symbol, reprefents fomething of another Kind, as a 
Part of the Earth, a Seafon, Age, Element, Temperament 
Hour, S$c. 

Hydraulick Statue, any Figure placed as ah Ornament to 
a Fountain or Giotto ; or that does the Office of a Jet d'Eatl, 
a Cock, Pipe or rhe like, by any of its Parts, or by an Attri- 
bute it holds. The fame is to be underftood of any Animal 
ferving for the fame Ufe. 
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STATURE, the Size or Height of a Man ; from the 
Latin, Statura, of Stare, to ftand. 

The Stature, or Pitch of Man, is found admirably well 
adapted to the Circumftances of his Exiftence. Had Man 
obferves Dr. Grew, been a Dwarf; he could fcarce have been 
a reafonable Creature : For, to that End, he muft have had a 
Jolt head ; and then he would not have had Body and Blood 
to fupply his Brain with Spirirs ; or if he had had a fmall pro- 
portional Head, there would not have been Brain enouch for 
his Bufincfs. Again, had Man been a Gyant, he could not 
have been fb commodioufly fupplied with Food: For there 
would not have been Flelh enough of the beft edible Beafts to 
fupply his Turn ; or if the Beafts had been made propor- 
tionably bigger, there would not have been Grafs enough, SSc. 
See Dwarf, Giant, igc. 

'Tis a common Opinion, however, and has been fb, ever 
fince Homer's Time, that People in the eatlieft Ages of the 
World, much furpafs'd the Moderns in Stature ; and 'tis 
true, we read of Men, both in facred and profane Hiftory, 
whofe Pitch appears furprizing ; bur then 'tis true, they were 
efteemed Giants. 

The ordinary Stature of Men, Mr. Uierham obferves, 
is in all probabiliry the fame now, as at the beginning ; 
as may be gathered from the Monuments, Mummies, Ijc. 
ftijl remaining. The oldeft Monument in the World, is that 
of Cheops, in the firft Pyramid of Egvpt, which Mr. Greaves 
obferves, fcarce exceeds the Meafureof our ordinary Coffins. 
The Cavity, he fays, is only 6,488 Feet long, 2,21s Feet 
wide, and 2,160 deep: From which Dimcnfions, and thofe 
of feveral Embalmed Bodies, taken by him in Egypt, that 
accurate Writer concludes, there is no Decay in Nature- but 
that the Men of this Age are of the fame Stature as thofe 
3C00 Years ago. 

C l { J To 
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To thefe we have other and later Inftances to add from 
Hakemll : The Tombs at Tifa, which are fome Thoufands 
of Years old, are no longer than ours : So is Jlthelfian's in 
Malmsbury Church ; Sheva's in <Pattl\ of the Tear 693, 

The like Evidence, we have from the ancient Armour, 
Shields, Veffels, $$c. dug up at this Day, E. gr. the Brals 
Helmet dug up at Metaurum, fits one of our Men ; yet 'tis 
allowed to have been left there at the Overthrow ot Jlfdrii- 
bal. Add, that Augustus was Five Foot Nine Inches, which 
was the Meafure of our CJueen Elizabeth; only the Queen 
exceeded the Emperor by Two Inches, Allowance being made 
for the Difference between the Roman and our Foot. 

STATUS de Materia, in ancient Records, all the Te- 
nants and legal Men within the Lands of a Manor, afTembled 
in their Lord's Court, to do their cuftomary Suit, and 
enjoy their Rights and Privileges. 

STATUTE, in its general Senfe, fignifies a Law, Or- 
dinance, Decree, £j?c. See Law, Decree, t$c. 

In our Laws and Cuftcms, Statute more immediately 
fignifies an Aft of Parliament, made by the Three Eftates 
ot the Realm ; in which Senfe, Statute is either general or 
ipeciat, public or private, ££?<:. See Parliament. 

Statutes, or Statute Sejfions, called alfb <Petit Seffions, 
are Meetings in every Hundred, to which Conftables repair, 
and others, both Mailers and Servants, for deciding Diffe- 
rences between Matters and Servants, rating of Wages, 
beftowing People in Service who being fit to ferve, either 
refufe to leek or cannot get Matters. See Sessions. 

Statt/TE Merchant^ is a Bond acknowledged before one 
of the Clerks of the Statutes Merchant and Mayor or chief 
Warden of the City of London, or Two Merchants of the 
laid City for that Purpote affigned, or before the Mayor, 
chief Warden, or Mafter of other Cities or Towns, or other 
iufhxient Men for that Purpofe appointed ; fealed with the 
Seal of the Debtor and of the King, which is of two Pieces, 
the greater to be kept by the Mayor, chief Warden, &c. and 
the lefler by the faid Clerks. See Bonds. 

Statute Staple, is fo called, either properly or im- 
properly : Properly, it is a Bond of Record, acknowledged 
before the Mayor of the Staple, in the Prefence of the Two 
Conftables of the fame Staple ; for which Seal, the Fee of 
every Pound, if the Sum exceed not 100 /. is an Half-penny, 
and if it exceed 100/. a Farthing; by Virtue of which 
Statute Staple, the Creditor may forthwith have Execution 
of the Body, Lands and Goods of the Debtor. 

Improperly, it is a Bond of Record, founded upon the 
Statute 1% H. VIII. c. 6. of the Nature of a proper 
Statute Staple as to the Force and Execution of it, and 
acknowledged before one of the chief Juftices, and in their 
Abfence, before the Mayor of the Staple, and Recorder of 
London. 

STAVERS, or STAGGERS, among Farriers, a Gid- 
dinefs in a Horie's Head, which ends in Madnefs. 'Tis fre- 
quently occafion'd, by turning out a Horfe to Grafs too foon, 
e'er well cold 5 where, by hanging down his Head to feed, 
ill Vapours and Humours are generated, which opprefling the 
Brain, are the next Caufe of this Difeafe. Sometimes it 
comes by over Exercife in hot Weather, which inflames the 
Blood, j*fc. and fnmetimes by noifome Smells in the Stable, 
exceflive Eating, £S?c. The Signs of it, are Dimnefs of Sight, 
Reeling and Staggering, watery Eyes, £#c. At length, for 
-very Pain, he beats his Head againft the Wall, thrufls it 
into the Litter, rifes and lies down with Fury, £$p. The 
Methods of Cure are various 5 but they all begin with 
Bleeding. 

STAY, in the Sea Language, a big, ftrong Rope, faften'd 
to the Top of one Mail, and the Foot of that next before it, 
towards the Prow, ferving to keep it firm, and prevent its 
falling backwards. 

All Mails, Top-mafls and Flag-ftaves, have their Stays 5 
except the Sprit-fail and Top-maff. That of the Main-malt, 
is called the Main-play, The Main- malt, Fore-maft, and 
thofe belonging to them, have alfo Sack-Jiays, to prevent 
their pitching forwards or over-board ; as going on either 
fide her. See E^CK-Stays. 

Hence, to Stay a Ship, or bring her on the Stay, is to 
manage her Tackle and Sails, ib as that flic cannot make 
any Way forwards, which is done in order to her Tacking 
about. 

STEADY, is a Word of Command at Sea, for the Man 
at the Helm to keep the Ship Steady in ber Courfe, and not 
to make Angles (or Taws as they call them) in and out. See 
Helm. 

STEATOMA 5 from reap, Sevum, Suet ; is a Swelling, 
confifting of a Matter much like Suet, foft, without Pain, 
and without difcolouring the Skin ; contained in a Cyftis; and 
eafily turned out upon Incifion. 

STEEL, a kind of Iron refined and purified by the Fire, 
with other Ingredients; which renders it whiter, and its 
l^rain clofer and finer. See Iron. 

Steel, of all other Metals, is that liifceptible of the greateft 



degree of Hardnefs, when well temper'd ; whence its great 
Uie in the making ot Tools and Inilruments of ail Kinds. 

The true Method of making Steel has been greatly con- 
ceal'd, .and the Publick long abufed by counterfeit ones. 

The following Method we have from Jjgricola-y and is 
affirmed by Kircher to be that practiced in the ffland of 
Ilva; a Place famous in all Ages for the Manufacture of 
good Steel, from the Time of the Romans, to Ours. 

Heat a Quantity of Iron red-hot, cut it into fmall Pieces 
mix it with a fort of Stone that eafily melts. This Mixture 
put by little and little into a Crucible, firft. fill'd with Charcoal- 
duff, and heated red-hot ; when melted off, three, four qc 
more Pieces of Iron are to be put into the middle of it j 
there boil them five or fix Hours with a ftrong Fire, 
The Workman is to ftir the melted Matter often, that the 
Pieces of Iron may fbak in the finaller Particles of the melted 
Iron j which Particles confume, and thin thegroffer ones ot 
the Iron Pieces, and are, as it were, a Ferment to them, 
and make them tender. One of the Pieces is now taken 
out of the Fire, and put under the great Hammer, to be 
drawn out into Bars and wrought ; and hot as it is, plunged 
into cold Water. Thus temper'd, 'tis again worked upon 
the Anvil; then breaking it, 'tis~confider'd, whether in any 
Part it looks like Iron; or whether it be wholly condenfed 
and turned into Steel. 

Steel, in Medicine. See Chaly/beat. 

STEELYARD, in Mechanicks, a kind of Balance, call'd 
Statera Romana, or the Roman Balance ; by means whereof, 
the Gravity of different Bodies are found by the Uie of one 
fingle Weight. See Balance. 

ConpuBion of the Steelyard.' 

It confifts of an Iron Beam A B (Tab. Mechanicks, Fig. 
35.) wherein a Point is affumed at Pleafure, as C, and on 
this a Perpendicular raifed CD. On the lefs Arm AC, 
is hung a Scale or Bafon to receive the Bodies weighed : The 
Weight 1 is fhifted this and that Way on the Beam, till it 
be a Counter-balance to one, two, three, four, £f?tr. Pounds 
placed in the Scale 5 and the Points are noted wherein I 
weighs as one, two, three, four, £f?c. Pounds. 

From this Conftru&ion of the Steelyard, the Manner of 
ufing it is apparent. But the Inftrument being very liable to 
Deceit, is therefore not to be countenanced in (Commerce. 

Sprn:g Steelyard, a kind of portable Balance, ferving 
to weigh any Matter, from about one to forty Pounds. 

It is compofed of a Brafs Tube, into which goes a Rod, 
and about that is wound a Spring of temper'd Steel in 2 
fpiral Form. On this Rod are the Divifions of Pounds and 
Parts of Pounds, which are made by fuccefiTvely hanging on to 
a Hook faften'd to the other End, 1, 2, 3, 4, £5?c. Pounds. 
Now the Spring being faften'd by a Screw, to the bottom of 
the Rod, the greater Weight is hung on the Hook, the more 
will the Spring be contracted, and, consequently, a greater 
Partof the Rod will come out of the Tube ; the Proportions 
of which greater Weights are indicated by the Figures ap- 
pearing againft the Extremity of the Tube. 

STEEPLE, an Appendage, raifed on the weftern End of 
a Church, to hold the Bells. See Church and Bell, 

Steeples are denominated from their Form, either spires 
or Towers. 

The firft, are iuch as afcend continually diminifhing 
either Conically or Pyramidically. The latter are mere 
Parallelepipeds, and are cover'd atop, Plat-form-like. In 
each Kind, there is ufually a fort of Windows or Apertures 
to let out the Sounds, and fo contrived, at the fame time, to 
drive it down, 

Mafius, in his Treatife of Bells, treats Iikewife oi Steeples. 
The moft remarkable in the World, is that at Tifa, which 
leans all on one Side, and appears every Moment ready to fall; 
yet without any Danger. This odd Difpofition,he obferves, 
is not owing to a Shock of an Earthquake, as is generally 
imagined ; but it was contrived io at firft by the Architect J 
as is evident from the Ceilings, Windows, Doors, &C; which 
are all in the Level. 

STEERAGE ; the Aft of Steering. See Steering. 

The Word is aifo ufed for a Place in a Ship before the 
Bulk-head of the great Cabin, where the Steers man ftands 
and lodges. 

STEERING, in Navigation, the directing of a VeffH 
from one Place to another, by means of the Helm and 
Rudder. See Helm and Rudder, 

He is held the beft Steers-man, who ufes the leaft Motion 
in putting the Helm over to and again, and that keeps the 
Shipbeftfrom making Yaws; that is, from running in and out. 

There are three Memeds of Steering. i° By any Mark 
on the Land, fo as to keep the Ship even by it. 2 By tne 
Compafs, which is by keeping the Ship's Head on luch a 
Rhumb or Point of the Compafs, as beft leads to Pott. 
3 To Steer as ont is bidden or conn'd; which in a great Ship, 
is the Duty of him that is taking his Turn at the Helm. S ee 
Conder, f0 
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for the Theory andEffetl of Steering ; fee Sailing, 

STEGANO&RAPHY 5 the Art of fecret Writing ; or of 
writing in Cyphers, known only to the Perfons correfponding. 
See Cypher. 

One JEneasTa&icus, Two thoufand Years ago, as we are 
told by 'Pclybius, had invented 20 different Manners of 
writing fo as no Body but thofe let into the Secret, could 
understand any thing of the Matter. ' 

But now-a-days, hardly any thing can be written by this 
Art, but what may be Decyphered, and the Meaning dif- 
covered. And to this Art of Decyphering, that excellent 
Mathematician, Dr. Wdlis, hath contributed much. 

STEGNOSIS, from riya, conppo, I fix, or harden) 
is an Obftrucfion of the Pores ; whence Stegnoticks are 
the fame as Aflringents. See Astringent. 

STEGNOTICKS, in Medicine, Remedies proper toclofe 
and ftop the Orifices of the Veflels, when ftretch'd, lacerated, 
&c. SeeSTYPTicE. 

Such are Pomgranate Leaves, red Rofes, Plantain Leaves, 
Tormentil Root, &c. 

Stegaoticks are proper in the Hemorrhoids, and other 
Fluxes of Blood. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek riyu, impedro, con- 
ftipio, I hinder, clofe. 

STELLATE 'Plants, fuch as have their Leaves growing 
on the Stalks, at certain Diftances, in the Form of a Star 
with Beams 5 or fuch Flowers as are Star-like orfullof Eyes, 
refembling Stars, in the Thrum or Pendants. SeePr,ANT. 

Mr. Ray makes this the Tenth Genus of Etiglifi 'Plants ; 
of this Kind is Crofs-Wort, Moll-ugo, wild Madder, Afperula, 
or Woodruff, Gallium or Ladies Bed-ftraw, Aparine or 
Cleavers, Rubia Tinftorum or Dyers Madder. 

To which he adds, as akin to this Genus, the Nafturtium 
Indicum, Indian CrefTe, or yellow Lark-Spur. 

STELLIONATE, STELLIONATUS, in the Civil 
Law, a kind of Crime committed by a fraudulent Bargain, 
where one of the Parties fells a thing for what it is not. 

As if I fell an Eftate for my own, which belongs to an- 
other ; or convey a thing as free and pure, which is already 
engaged to another; or put off Copper for Gold, &c. 

Oijas fays, the Word comes from Stellio, a very fubtile kind 
of Lizzard. We find mention hereof in the Code Jib. 9. Tit. 34. 

The Romans frequently ufed Stellionatus to exprefs all 
Kinds of Crimes that had no proper Names. 

STEM, in Botany, that Part of a Plant arifing out of the 
Root, and which fuftains the Leaves, Flowers and Fruits. 
See Plant. 

In Trees, the Stem is called the Think or Stock ; in Latin, 
Catidex and Truncus. See Stock, &c. 

In Herbs, 'tis ordinarily call'd the Stalk ; by the Latins, 
Catllis and Scopus, when (freight like a Column. 

When flender, and creeping on the Ground, as that of 
Nummulary, fome Authors call it Viticltlus. 

In the fevcral Kinds of Corn and Plants of that Kind, 'tis 
call'd Culrmis. 

The Stem of the Plant, according to Dr. Grew, is no more 
than the Cutis or Skin which at firft covers the two Lobes, 
and the Plume of the Seed, and which is further dilated as 
the Plant grows. See Flume, Seed, %£c. 

Stem of a Ship, is thar main Piece of Timber which 
comes bending from the Keel below where it is Scarfed as 
they call it ; that is pieced in, right before the Fore-caftle. 
This Stem it is, that guides the Rake of the Ship, and all the 
Butt-ends of the Planks forwards, are fixed into it. This in 
the Secfion of a Firft Rate Ship, is called the Main Stem. 

STENTOROPHONIC Tube, zfpeaking Trumpet ; thus 
call'd from Stentor, (a Perfon mentioned in the Fifth Book of 
the Iliad, who could call louder than Fifty Men) and ipuvti, 
Voice. 

The Stentcrophonic Horn of Alexander the Great is fa- 
mous ; with this he could give Orders to his Army at the 
Diftance of 100 Stadia ; which is above 12 Englifi Miles. 
See Spearing Trumpet. 

STEP. See Pace and Stair, 

Step and Leap, in the Manage, one of the Seven Airs or 
artificial Motions of a Horfe ; confiff ing, as it were, of three 
Airs ; viz. the Pace or Step which is terra a terra ; the railing 
a Curvet ; and the whole finifhedwith a. Salt or Leap. 

The Step, properly, puts a Horfe on the Hand, and gives 
him a Rife to Leap ; like one that runs e'er he leaps, that 
-he may go the higher. 

For Leaps of all kinds, the Rider is not to give any Aids 
or Helps with his Legs ; only to hold him well up with the 
Bridle-hand when he rifes before, that he may rile the higher 
behind : when he begins to rife behind, he is to put the 
Bridle-hand a little forwards to hold him before, and ftay 
him there on the Hand, as if he hung in the Air ; timing 
the Motion of the Bridle-hand fo, as to take him like a 
Ball on the bound ; which is the great Secret in Leaping. 

STERCORARIANS,orSTERCORANISTS,aName 
thofe of the Romifj Church have anciently given to fuch as 
held that the Eucharift was liable to Digeftion, and all its 
Confeijucuces, like other Foods, See Sacrament. 



The Word is form'd from the Latin, Sterctts, Dung'. 
Card. Humber in his AnfwcrtoJta <Pefforat, treats him as a. 
Stercoranifl, merely for holding, that the Eucharift breaks 
the Faft ; which Opinion he imagined led directly into Ster- 
coramfm. 

STEREOBATA, in the ancient Architeaure, the Eafis 
or Foundation whereon a Wall or other Building is rais'd. See 
Base. 

This anfwers pretty well to the continued Socle or Bafe- 
ment of the Moderns : Some confound it with the ancient 
Stylobata, or Pedeflal ; but in efteft, the Stereobata is that 
to the Stylobata, which the Stylobata is to the Spin or Bale. 
See Stylobata. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, rsssofartf, folid 
Prop. 

STEREOGRAPHIC TrojeSion of the Sphere, is that 
wherein the Eye is fuppofed to be placed, in the Surface of 
the Sphere. See Projection of the Sphere. 

The Method and Practice of this Projeif ion, in all the 
principal Cafes, viz. on the Planes of the Meridian, Equi- 
noctial and Horizon, is as follows 5 

i° Stereographic 'ProjeSion on the Ttane of the Meridian* 

LetZQJNE (Fig. 5 3.) be the Meridian, Z and N the 
Poles, as alfo the Zenith and Nadir ; E Q_ the Equinoflial 
and Horizon; Z N the equinoffial Colure, and prime vertical 
Circle : Z 15 N, Z 30 N, Z 45 N, (£c. are Hour-circles or 
Meridians, and alfo Azimuths, becaufe the Pole is in the 
Zenith ; and to defcribe thefe Circles, find the Points, 15, 
30, 4J, 60, iSc. in the Equinoctial, by fetting the Half- 
tangent of their Diftance from T ; and then their Centres 
are found by fetting their Co-fecants, both ways, from their 
Points of Interfecf ion with the Equator ; S, S, and v?, vr , 
are the Northern and Southern Tropics, which are defcribed 
by fetting the Half-tangent of 23 Degrees 30 Minutes from 
V each Way ; then the Tangent of its Complement, viz. 
66 Degrees 30 Minutes, each way from thence on the Colure 
produced, gives their Centres ; by this Method, all Parallels 
of Declinations may be drawn. Or you might have fet the 
Co-fecant of the Parallel from the Centre of the Primitive, 
which would alfo have found the fame Point for the Centre 
of the Parallel, whofe Radius is equal to the Tangent of its 
Diftance from its Pole. Thefe Parallels in this Projcflion, 
are alfo Almicanters, or Parallels of Altitude ; s, v? is the 
Ecliptick, which muft be divided from the Divifion on the 
Scale of Half-tangents ; but denominated according to the 
Signs of the Zodiac, reckoning 30 Degrees to each Sign. 

2° Stereographic T'rojetlion on the 'Plane of the Equinoffial. 

Let S C (Fig. 24.) be the Meridian, and folftifial Colure 5 
E N the equinoctial Colure, and Hour-circle of 6 ; V the 
North Pole ; ffi s, the Northern Tropick ; E S N the 
Northern Half of the Ecliptick (whofc Centre is found, by 
fetting off the Secant of 23 Degrees 30 Minutes from s) and 
its Pole is at a the Interfeaion of the Polar Circle and Meri- 
dian, being the Place through which all Circles of Longi- 
tude muftpafs; and E Z N the Horizon of London, which is 
defcribed thus : Set the Half-tangent of the Co-latitude, from 
P to Z ; then the Tangent of the fame, fet from P to O, or 
its Secant from Z to O, gives its Centre ; and its Pole will 
be at h 38 Degrees 30 Minutes, (in the Half-tangents) diftant 
from F, where h is at the Zenith. To draw any other Circles 
in this Projeaion; 1. For Circles of Longitude, which muft 
all pafs through a, and the feveral Degrees' of the Ecliptick ; 
fet the Tangent of 66 Degrees, 30 Minutes, from a 
downwards, on the Meridian produced ; which will find a 
Point, through which a Perpendicular, drawn to the Meri- 
dian, fhall contain in.it the Centres of all the Circles of 
Longitude, whofe Diftances fet oft" to the Radius P x, fhall 
be the Tangents of the Degrees of their Diftances from the 
Meridian, S P C (which is that belonging to 180 Degrees. 
2. All Parallels of Declination are drawn by fetting the 
Half-tangents of their Diftances from P. 3. All Azimuths, 
or Vertical Circles muft pafs through h d, the Zenith : Since, 
therefore, the Zenith is 38 Degrees 30 Minutes diftant from 
P, fet the Co-fccant of that (or the Secant of $1 Degrees 
30 Minutes) from h on the Meridian extended below, and 
that fhall find the Point x, the Centre of the Azimuth of 
Eaft and Weft, viz. E h N ; and the Centres of all the reft 
are in a Line that is perpendicular to the Meridian, and 
drawn through x. 4. Circles of Altitude or Almicanters, 
are leffer Circles, whofe Poles are not in the Plane of the 
Projection ; thus the Circle O e, is a Parallel of Altitude 
5° Degrees above the Horizon, y. All Hour-circles are ftrait 
Lines from the Centre to the Limb. 

3 9 Stereographick Trojetlion on the Tlane of the Horizon. 

Firft draw a Circle reprefenting the Horizon, and quarter it 
with two Diameters ; then will » be the Zenith of the Place, 

12 z 12 
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11 £ 12 the Meridian 5 6 3 6 the prime Vertical, or Azimuth 
of Eaftand Weft ; (Fig. 25.) maI « s P = Half-tangent of 38° 
So' (or Tangent of 19 15') P ftiall be the Pole of the World. 
MakeZ E= Half-tangent of ji° 30' (orTangent of 2;° 4?') 
and E» = Secant ; f D M the „ 

z> = i angent } 3 D J 7 

fhall be the Centre of the Equinoctial 6 E 6. In this Pro- 
lection Almicantcrs, are all parallel to the primitive Circle : 
And Azimuths are all right Lines parting through s the 
Centre of the Primitive, to the equal Divifions in the Limb. 
Parallels of Declination are all lefler Circles, and parallel to 
the Equinoctial, and their Interfections with the Meridian 
are found, by fetting the Half-tangent of their Diftance from 
the Zenith, Southward or Northward, or both Ways from 
Z: Their Centres are found, by biffccling the Diftance be- 
tween thofe two Points ; for the Middle /hall be the Centre 
of the Parallel. Thus z> s = Half tangent of io° oo' = 
Diftance of the Tropick of S from the \ 

Zenith - - - - - - - - /to the Southward, 

And v? = Half-tangent of 75° = Di- Nor downward from 

fiance of the Tropick of v from f as, 

the Zenith ------ - J 

and the Interferon again with the North of the Meridian, is at 
105^ 30 £ ^ or ^ ^ i to the Northwards or upward from «. 

For the Hour-circles make ac=: Tangent of 51 30', orP C 
equal Secant of 5-1° 30', draw GCT perpendicular to the 
produced Meridian : Then, if from c with the Radius z c, 
you let off the Tangents of t$° 30 45°, l$c. both ways, 
you will have the Centres of the fevcral Hour-circles,. 7 and 
5, 8 and 4, i$c. Note, In all Sterecgraphick c ProjeBions, all 
Diameters are meafured on the Scale of Half-tangents 5 and 
this is the Ground of all Dialling, or the true Projection of 
the Hour-Circles of the Sphere on any given Plane. See 
Sphertck. Geometry, Dialling, &c. 

STEREOGRAPHY, the Art of drawing the Forms of 
Solids upon a Plane. See Solid. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, r£«©-j Solid, and 
yfdoot I defcribe. 

STEREOMETRY, that" Part of Geometry, which 
teaches how to meafure Solid Bodies, i. e. to find the Solidity 
or folid Content of Bodies ; as Globes, Cylinders, Cubes, 
VelTels, Ships, £f?c. See Solid and Solidity. 

The Methods hereof, lee under the refpective Bod ; es, as 
Gloee, Sphere, Cylinder, &c. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, rsfgof, Solid, and 
pATfov, Meafure. See Cubature. 

STEREOTOMY, the Art or Science of cutting Solids, 
or making Sections thereof $ as in Profiles of Architecture, 
in Walls and other Solids to be cut. See Section. 

The Word is form'd from ssyzh, and Ttyti), Section. 

STERILITY, the Quality of fomething Barren ■? in oppo- 
sition to Fecundity See Barrenness and Fecundity. 

Sterility was held a grievous Affliction by the Wives of 
the ancient Patriarchs. Nature has annex'd Sterility to all 
monftrous Productions, that the Creation might not dege- 
nerate. Hence the Sterility of Mules, l£c. . See Monster, 
Mule, l$c. 

The Sterility of Mercury, fays the Alchymifts, refembles 
that of Women who are too cold and moift 5 and who, by being 
purged and heated, wou'd be raited from their Sterility y as 
Mercury is when purged according to the Rules of Art. 

The Word is formVl from the Latin Sterilitas, of Steritis, 
Barren. 

STERLING, a Term frequent in the Englifb Commerce. 
A Pound, Shilling, or Penny Sterling, fignifies as much as a 
Pound, Shilling or Penny of lawful Money of Engla?id, as 
fettled by public Authority. See Pound, Shilling, £f?c. 

Our Antiquaries and Criticks are greatly divided, as to the 
Origin of the Word Sterling. Buchanan fetches it from the 
Cattle of Sniveling or Sterling in Scotland, where a fmall 
Coin was anciently ftruck, that in time came to give Name to 
all the reft. 

Cambden and Spelman derive the Word from Ed{?erling$ 
obferving, That in the Reign or King Richard!' Money 
coin'd in the Eaft Parts of Germany, began to be of efpecial 
Requeft in England, by reafon of the Purity thereof; and 
was called Eaficrling Money ; as all the Inhabitants of thofe 
Parts were called Eafierlzngs ■ fome of whom, skill'd in 
Coinage, were foon after fent for over to perfect the Englift 
Money, which was thenceforwards denominated from them, 
Sterlmg for Eafterling ; not, fays Cambden from Striveling 
in Scotland, nor from a Star which fome dream to have been 
coined thereon 5 for in old Deeds, the Englife Species are 
always call'd Nltmmi Eaflerlwgi, which implied as much as 
good and lawful Money, l$c, 

Somner, again, derives the Word from the Saxon, Steore, 

a Rule or Standard $ intimating, that this, as to Weight and 

Finenc/s, was to be the common Standard of all current 

Money. 

In Stow, and fome other of our ancient Writers, Eajferling 



is ufed for a certain Coin, amounting nearly to our Silver^ 
penny 5 and on fome Oceafions we find the fame Word Ster 
ting ufed in the general for any Piece of Money ; i c bei nff 
obfervable, that, for a good while together, there was no other 
Coin but Pennies, with which Sterlings or Efierlhgs were 
become fynonymous : Much as among the Ancients, the Words 
^Denarius and Uummus were ufed. See Penny, De Na , 
rius, Nummus, %£c. 

STERN of a Shif, is all the hindermoft Part of her 
generally fpeaking 5 but properly, it is only the outmoft p ar J. 
ofher, abaft. See Ship, Abaft, g?e. 

Stern, among Hunters, is the Tail of a Grey-hound or 
a Wolf. 

STERNOHYOIDEUS, in Anatomy, a Pair of Mufcles 
arifing from the upper and internal Part of the Bone of the 
Sternum, and part of the Clavicle, and adjoining Part of the 
firft Rib, with abroad Origin 5 and which running from the 
Afpera Arteria, Glandular Tbyroidea?, and Cartilago Scuti- 
formis, terminates in the Bafe of the Os Hyoides. It draws 
the Bone ftraight upwards. 

STERNOTHYROIDES, in Anatomy, aPair of Mufclcs 
of the Larynx; arifing in the Sternum, or Breaft Bor.e, and 
terminating in the Cartilago Thyroidcs. They ferve to draw 
down that Cartilage. 

STERNUM, ^Breajl-bone, in Anatomy, a Bone that 
makes the Fore-part of the Breaft, and is fituated in the- 
middle of the Ribs. See Bone. 

In Adults, it con/ifts of one Angle Piece - 7 but in Infants, 
of fev-eral, according to the Diverfity of Age. Kerkringius 
tells us, he has never feen more than Six. They continue 
Cartilaginous 'till Seven Years of Age 5 and are not very 
Solid afterwards, but Spongeous. 

At the lower Extremity of the Sternum, is a Cartilage, 
called Xiphcides or Enjif or jnis 7 becaufe refembling the Point 
of a Sword. See Xiphoides, &c. 

The Ufe of the Sternum is to defend the Heart, and to 
receive the Extremities of the true Ribs. SeeRm. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, Sterm 5 the Breaft 
being, as it were, couch'd upon it. 

STERNUTATIVE, or STERNUTATORY, a Me- 
dicine proper to occafion Sternutation, or Sneezing. 

Sternutatories are of two Kinds, gentle and violent : Of 
the firft Kind, are Betony, Sage, Marjoram, Tobacco, &c. 

Of the latter, are Euphorbium, white Heiliborc, Pcllirory, 
&c. 

Sternutatories have their Effect by their ftiarp, pungent 
Parts vellicating the inner Membrane of the Nofe, which 
is exceedingly fenfible, and occafioning the Serous Matter con- 
tained in the Glands of the Nofe, and in feveral Sinus's fituate 
in the Bafe of the Cranium, and the Os Frontis, to be expelfd. 
See Nose. 

STEW, a kind of fmall Fifh-pond, the peculiar Service 
whereof is, to maintain Fifh, and keep them in Readinefs, for 
the daily Ufes of a Family, &c. See Fish. 

The Fifh. bred in the large Ponds, are drawn and put in 
here. For two large Ponds of three or four Acres apiece, 'tis 
advifeable to have four Ste-zvs, each two Rods wide, and 
three long. The Steivs are ufually in Gardens, or at leaft 
near the Houfe, to be more handy, and the better look'd 
to. 

The Method of making them, is to carry the Bottom in 
a continual Decline from one End, with a Mouth to favour 
the drawing with a Net. See Pond. 

Stews or Stties, are Places anciently permitted in England 
to Women of profefs'd Incontinency, for the Proffer of their 
Bodies to all Comers. 

Thcfe were under particular Rules, and Laws of Difcipline 
appointed by the Lord of the Manor. 

The Word is probably borrowed from the French, EftuveS, 
hot Baths, in regard Wantons are wont to prepare themfelves 
for venereal Acts, by Bathing z, and that this is not new, 
Homer fhews in the Eighth Book of his Odxffey. 

STEWARD, orSehefchal, an Officer, whereat there are 
various Kinds ; thus cali'd from the Steda, Stead, Place or 
Room, and Weard, Ward, or Keeper, q. d. a Lieutenant ; or 
Perfon appointed in Place of another. 

Lord High Steward of England, is the firft and higheft 
Officer of the Crown; as having the Power of what We call 
a Vice Roy, the Danes, &c. Stadtholder, and the Swedes, 
Reichs drojjet, q. d. Vice Rex. 

The common Lawyers call \\\ra Magnus Anglitf Senefihalh'S- 
His Office, as cxpreis'd in an ancient Record, was to fuper- 
vife and regulate the whole Kingdom, both in Time of Peace 
and War, immediately under the King and after him j an 
Authority fb very great, that it was not judged fafe, to truft 
it any longer in the Hands of any Subject. 

The Office was Hereditary and Permanent, till the Time 
of Henry IV. fince whom it has only been made ^Prohac vice y 
occasionally ■■, as to officiate at a Coronation 5 at the Arraign- 
ment and Trial of fome Nobleman for Treafon, or other 
great Crime. During his Stewardship, he bears a white Stan 
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frt his Hand ; and the Trial, l£c. ended, he breaks his Staff", 
and with it, his Commiffion expires. 

Zord Steward of the Houjhold, is an Officer to whom 
the State of the King's Houfe is committed ; to be ruled and 
guided at his Difcrction. He has Authority over all Officers 
and Servants of the King's Houfe, except thofe of the 
Chape), Chamber and Stable ; which are under the Lord 
Chamberlain, Matter of the Horfe, -and Dean of the Chapel. 
See Chamberlain, &c. 

The Lord Steward, by Virtue of his Office, judges of all 
Enormities, as Treasons, Murders, Felons, Eioadfneds, $$c. 
committed in the Court, or within the Verge thereof; which 
as Ten Miles all around the chief Tunnel of the Court {Lon- 
don-, only, by Charter, exempted). 

The lame Officer miniflers the Oath to the Members of 
the Houfe of Commons, at the beginning of each Parlia- 
ment 5 and at the end of the Parliament, adjutts the parlia- 
mentary Expences. 

The Badge of his Commiffion is a white StaSJ which he 
bears in the King's Prefetice ; but which at other Times is 
carried by a Footman bare-headed. 

Steward of a Ship, is he who receives all the Victuals 
from the Purfer j and is to fee it well ftowed in the Hold: 
all Things of that Nature belonging to the Ship's Uie, are 
in his Cultody : He looks after the Bread, and diftributes out 
the feveral Me/Ies of Victuals in the Ship. He hath an Ap- 
partment for himlelf in the Hold, which is called the 
Steward's Room. 

STIGMATA, in Antiquity, certain Marks imprefs'd on 
the Left Shoulder of the Soldiers, when li i ed. 

Stigmata were alfo a kind of Notes or Abbreviations, 
confining only of Points difpofed various Ways, as in Tri- 
angles, Squares, Croffes, $£c. 

Stigmata, is alfo a Term introduced by the Frmcifc&n$\ 
to exprefs the Marks or Prints of our Saviour's Wounds, im- 
prefs'd by him on the Body of their Seraphic Father, St. Fran- 
cis. See Franciscan.. 

'T was one Morning, about the Feafl: of the Exaltation, in 
the Year 1214, that St. France, being at Prayers on Mount 
Alvernw, whither he had retired to pais the Michaelmas 
Lent 5 faw a Seraph with Six burning Wings, in other re- 
fpe&s like a Man ; with his Hanlb and his Feet ftre;ch'd upon 
a Crofs. With two of the Wings oe covered his Body, two 
were raifed over his Head, and wit 1 two he ■■-lew fwiftly down. 
Five Rays proceeded from the ±">v bounds of thePerfon 
crucified, and were directed to the fame Five Parts of the 
Body of the Saint 

Upon the Virion's disappearing, he faw the Marks of the 
Nails, SSiG. on his Hands and Feet ; the fame as he had feen 
them in the Image of the Crucifix. His Hands and Feet were 
found pierced with Nails in the M:JdIe; the Heads of the 
Nails were plainlv ieen within theFle'h on one Side, and the 
Points clench'd on the other. On his right Side, appeared 
a red Scar, as from a Wound of a Spear, which frequently 
run with Blood, that flain'd his Grown, 1$g: 

The pood Man, we are told, took a World of Pains to 
hide xhtS.'kwata; but thofe of his Hands and Feet were 
feen in his Life-time, maugre all his Endeavours, by feveral of 
the Brotherhood, who affirmed it upon Oath, and by fome 
Cardinals, fays St. Bonaventure, who arretted the Miracle 
both by Word and Writing, and exprefs'd it in the Hymns, 
Anthems, %$c. compofed in Honour of St. Francis. 

After his Death, they were feen by Fifty of his Religious, 
as well as by St. Clara and her Nuns, and an infinite Number 
of Seculars $ many of whom felt them with their Hands, 
to be the more certain. 

A folcmn Feafl was hereupon appointed to be annually cele- 
brated, in Memory of the Miracle, called 'The Feafl of the 
Stigmata of St. Francis ; and a peculiar Mafs or Office com- 
poftd for the fame. 

An Archiconfraternity was erected on the fame Occafion, 
by Frid.Tiz-zi, a Roman Chirurgeon in the Year 1594, 

STIGMATA, in Natural Hiilory, are Points, or Specks 
ufually feen on the Sides of the Bellies of Infects ; particu- 
larly theSphondilium, where they are very apparent. 

They are nothing but the Extremities of certain Veflels 
faftcn'd to the Sides in each Knot, and ferving them for 
Lungs. • 

STIBIUM, an ancient Name tor Antimony, how leldom 
ufed. See Antimony. 

STILE and Stilus. See Style. 

STILES, in Carpentry, &c. are the Upright Pieces, 
which go from the bottom 'to the top in any WainTcot. 

STILLATITIOUS Oils ; are fiich as are procured by 
Diftillation, in opposition to thofe got bylnfufion, Expreffion, 
&c. See Oil and Distillation. 

STILLYARD, in Commerce. The Company of the 
Stillyard was a Community, or Corporation of foreign 
Merchants, erhiblifh'd at London j thus call'd, from the Place 
where they had their Refidence, called the Still-yard y near 
the Bridge, which was affigned them by Aft of Parliament 



and which, in fome Records, is called Guilhnlda Tntto- 
ntCGrtim ; being, as fome write, a broad Place ovTc.rJ. where 
much Steel had ufed to have been fold. 

This Company was created in the Year 11 15, under 
Henry tH. in favour of the free .Cities of germany^ who had 
been affiifeant to him in his Wars agairifl France. Sec Com- 
merce. 

It had render'd itfelf Miftrefs of all the Englijfr Manu- 
factures, particularly thofe of Cloth ; which it was allowed 
not only to fell throughout the Kingdom, but alfo to tranf- 
port Abroad. The Prejudice thefe Privileges did, by which; 
they frequently abufed the Nation, occa/ioncd the Company's 
being broke, by Sentence of the Judges, under Edward IV. 
But it redeem'd its Rights, and Iafted to the Year 1552, 
when it was fuppreis'd by Edward VI. See Hanse. 

STIMULATING, a Property in angular or /harp Bodies, 
whereby they cau/e Vibrations and Inflections of the Fibres- 
ot the Nerves, and a greater Derivation of nervous Fluid into 
the Part.afiecled. 

Stimulants produce Pain, Heat, Rednefs, &c. They may 
be reduced to violent penetrating (Depilatories ; gentle Sina- 
pifms, Veficatories and Caujlicks. See Sinapism, Vesica- 
tory, £S?c. 

STING, an Apparatus in, the Body of certain Infects, in 
manner of a little Spear 5 ferving them as a Weapon ot 
Offence. .f " 

The Sting of a Bee or Wafp, is a curious Piece of Me- 
chanifm : It eonfifts of an hollow Tube, at the Root where- 
of, is a Bag full of /harp, penetrating Juice, which in 
Stinging, is injecled into the Flefli through the Tube. 

Within the Tube, Mr. (Derham has oblervcd, there lie two 
finall iharp-bearded Spears : In the Sting of a Wafp, he told 
Eight Beards on the Side of each Spear, fbmewhat like the 
Eeards of Fifh-hooks. 

One of thefe Spears in the Sting or Sheath, lies with its 
Point a little before the other ; to be ready, as itiou'd feem, 
to be firft darted into the Flefli : which once fix'd, by means of 
its foremolt Beard, the other then itrikes in too; and fo they 
alternately pierce deeper and deeper, their Beards taking more 
and more hold in the Fle/h ; after which, the Sheath or 
Sting follows, to convey the Poifon into the Wound 5 which, 
that it may pierce the better, is drawn into a Point, with 
a/mall Slit below that Point, for the two Spears to come out 
at. 

By means of thefe Beards it is, that the Animal is forced 
to leave its Sting behind it, when difturb'd, e'er it can have 
Time to withdraw the Spears into their Scabbard. 

STINK or STENCH, a dilagreeable Smell exhaling from 
a corrupted or other Body; and which is prejudicial to the 
Nofe and Brain. See Smell. 

A jiiuki:.g Breath, is ufually the Refult either of difeafed 
Lungs, or of fcorbutick Gums, &c. 

h. finking Nofe, fatter $TaHs, is the Refult of a deep Ulcer 
within the Nofe, whence arife fetid Scabs, &c. Its Cau/e, 
according to Galen, is a /harp, putrid Humour falling from 
the Brain, or the 'Prccfjus Mamillaries. . 

A finking Nofe is reckoned by the Civilians, one of the 
legal Caufes of annulling Marriage. 

STIPEND, Stipendinm, among the Romans, /ianified 
the fame with Tribute $ and hence Sfipendiarii were the fame 
with Tributarii. See Tribute. 

STIPULATION, in the Civil Law, the Aa of Stipu- 
lating ; that is, of treating and concluding of Claufes and. 
Conditions to be inferred in a Contract. See Treaty and 
Contract. 

Stipulations were anciently performed at "Rome, with 
abundance of Ceremonies ; the nrff. whereof was, that one 
Party /liould interrogate, and the other anfwer, to give his 
Content and oblige him/elf. 

By the ancient Roman Law, no Body could Stipulate, but 
for himfelf; but as the Tabelliones were publick Servants, 
they were allowed to Stipulate for their Matters ; and the 
Notaries fucceeding the TabellioneS, have inherited the fame 
Privilege. 

The Word is form'd from the L&tin % Stipula, a Straw 5 
becaufe in making a Sale, a Straw was given the Purchafer, 
in fign of a real Delivery. 

Which Cuffom is ftill retain'd in fome Parts of France* 
particularly at Verdun : The Cuftom always has been on 
this Occafion, for the two Parties to break a Straw berween 
them, and each take his Moiety ; which they afterwards 
join'd again, to recognize their Promife. 

The Stipulation had its Origin in the Zex Jqutlia, and 
another Law of the Emperor Arcadius. 

STIRROP, a Reft or Support for the Horfe-man's Foot 5 
ferving to keep him firm in his Seat, and enable him to 
mount. See Saddle. 

The great Arr of a Cavalier in a Tournament, was to" 
make his Anragoniftlofe his Stirrop. 

For Combating, 'tis a Rule to have the Right Foot Stirrop 
fomewhat ihorter than the other. , 
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Mdftftiolm obferves, that the Turks have a knack of 
poifcning their StirrepS, with fo fubtilc and penetrating a 
Poifon, that it makes its Way through the Boots, and kills 
the Rider. F. k Compte tells us, that the Tartan ride crofs- 
leg'd, and with their Stirrops exceedingly fhort, 

Stirrops are allowed a modern Invention. Menage obferves, 
that St. Jerom is the firft. Author who mentions them. 

STOCK, in Gardening, fjfc. the Stem or Trunk of a 
Tree. See Stem. 

For Srocks of Fruit-trees ; the beft to Graft on ; arc thofe 
rais'd of Kernels of Wildings and Crabs of the moft thriving 
Trees. 

Though the Fruit always take after the Graft ; yet the 
Stock has fome Influence. A wild Stock is always found to 
enliven a dull Apple. See Engrafting. 

To have a Quantity of Stocks to gr?.ft on ; old Trees are 
to be cut down within two Inches of the Ground, which 
will caufe a multitude of Suckers to rife from the Roots. 
When thefe arc rifen Half a Yard, they_ are to be covered up 
with good Earth a Foot thick, and affoon as they have put 
forth 'Roots, in Winter are to be conveyed into the Nurfery, 
where, in a Year or two, they will be ready to Graft. Cherry 
Stocks, 'Plumb Stocks and Pear Stocks may be thus raifed 
from Suckers, as well as Stones or Seeds; but thofe raifed 
this latter way are prefcr'd. See Vs-wr-Tree, &c. 

STOCK-FISH or STOCKFISCH, in Commerce, a kind 
of dried, falted Fifh ; of a greyifh Afh-colour, only the Belly 
ibmewhat whiter. See Fish. 

The Commerce of Stcck-fiJJj is very considerable in Holland., 
both from the great Consumption thereof in the Country, 
and from their Vi&ualling their Vcffcls therewith. 'Tis faid 
to take its Name, from being as hard as a Stock, or from its 
needing to be beaten with a Stick, to fit it for Eating. See 
Fishery. 

STOCKING, that Part of the Cloathing of the Leg and 
Foot, which immediately covers their Nudity, and fkreens them 
from the Rigor of the Cold. Anciently, the on\y Stockings in 
TJfe, were made of Cloth or mill'd Stuffs few'd together ; but 
fince the Invention of knitting and weaving Stockings of Silk, 
Wooll, Cotton, Thread, $$c. the Ufc ot cloth Stockings, is 
quite out of Doors. 

The modern Stockings, whether wove or knit, are a kind 
of Tiflues form'd of an infinite Number of little Knots, 
call'd Stitches, Loop or Mapes, intermingled in one an- 
other. 

Kmt Stockings arl wrought with Needles made of po- 
lifh'dlronor Brafs Wire, which interweave the Threads, and 
form the Mafhes the StccUug confifls of This Operation is 
call'd Knitting ; the Invention whereof it were difficult to fix 
precifely ; though its commonly attributed to the Scotch, on 
this ground, that the firft Works of this Kind came from 
thence. 'Tis added, that it was on this Account, that the 
Company of Stocking-knitters gftablifh'd at Paris in 1527, 
took for their Patron St. Fiacre ; who is faid to have been 
the Son of a King of Scotland. 

Wove Stockings, are ordinarily very fine : They are ma- 
nufactured on a Frame Machine made of polifh'd Iron; the 
Structure whereof is exceedingly ingenious, but withal exceed- 
ingly complex, fo that 'twere very difficult to defcribeit well, 
by rea&n of the Diverfity and Number of its Parts ; nor is it 
even conceived, without a deal of Difficulty, when working 
before the Face. 

The Englijb and French have greatly contefled the Honour 
of the Invention of the Stocking-loom 5 but the Matter of 
Fact, waving all national Prejudices, feems to be this ; That 
'twas a Frenchman firft. invented this ufeful and furprizing 
Machine ; who, finding fome Difficulties in procuring an ex- 
clusive Privilege, which he required, to fettle himfelf at 
'Paris, went over into England, where his Machine was 
admired, and the Workman rewarded according to his Merit. 

The Invention thus imparted to the Englip ; they became' 
fo jealous hereof, that for a long Time it was forbid, under 
Pain of Death, to carry any of the Machines out of the 
lfland, or communicate a Model thereof to Foreigners. But 
as 'twas a Frenchman firft inrich'd our Nation with it, fb a 
Frenchman firft carried it Abroad ; and by an extraordinary 
Effort of Memory and Imagination, made a Loom at 'Paris, 
on the Idea he had form'd thereof, in a Voyage he made to 
England. This Loom firft let up in the Year 1656, has 
ferved for the Model of all thofe fince made in France, 
Holland, &c. 

STOCKS, in Ship-Carpentry, a Frame of Timber, and 
great Ports, made afliorc, to build Pinnaces, Ketches, Boats 
and fuch fmall Craft, and fometimes fmall Frigates upon. 
See Ship and Vessel. 

Hence we fay, a Ship is on the Stocks, when fhe is a build- 
ins. 

'STOICISM, the Doctrines and Opinions of Zona's Fol- 
lowers, call'd Stoicks. See Stoicks. 

STOICKS, a Sect of ancient Philofophers, the Followers 
of Zeno-; thus call'd from the Greek, roct, Portico, in regard 



Zeno ufed to teach under a Portico or Piazza. 
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The Author of this Sect, Zeno, was of Cittinm, a Town 
in Cyprus, inhabited by a Colony of ' Phoenicians -^ whence 
he is fuppofed to have borrowed many of his Dogmata from 
the Phoenician Philofophy, which many learned Men have 
fhewn was, itfelf, borrowed from the Jeivip or Alofaic pk; 
lofophy ; though it mult be allowed, there appear as many 
Things in the Sroick Philofophy, borrowed from Plato's and 
Secwtes's School, as from that of Mvfes. 

Zeno making a trading Voyage from Cittium to Athens 
richly loaden with Tyrian Purple, was Shipwreck d not f^ 
from Port ; upon which, we are told, confuhing the Oracle 
how he ihou'd beft fpend the reft of his Life, he was an- 
fwer'd, « tyyy^an-itytTQ to?? ynt^oif, By becoming of ljk e 
Colour with the Dead ; upon which he applied himfelf to the 
Study of the ancient Philofophers; became a Hearer of 
Crates the Cynic ; but Lamhts tells us, he had too much 
natural Modefty to give in to the Cynic Impudence. 

From Crates, he had recourfe to KenccrateS, then to 
Polemon ; and at length began to think of inftkuting a new 
Sect. 

To this Purpofe, a roe, 'Portico, call'd from the Pictures of 
Polignotvs therein, the painted 'Portico, was pitch'd on. 
Here ufing to walk and philofophize; he was foon attended 
by a great Number of Difciples, hence call'd Stw/W, Stoici. 

He became exceedingly reverene'd At Athens, for the Pro- 
bity and Severity of his Life and Manners, and the Confiftency 
thereof with his Doctrine ; infomuch that the Athenians de- 
creed him, when living, a golden Crown, and ufed in dubious 
Times to depofite the Keys of the City with him ; and after 
his Death, confecrated an Altar to him. 

One of his chief Followers was Cleanthes, who was fuc- 
ceeded by Chryfippus, and he by Dhgenes 'J3abylcnius y 
Antipatcr, c Pan ( etius and Poffidomus, among the Greeh ; and 
by Cato, Varro, Cicero, Seneca, the Emperor Antoninus, &c; 
among the Romans $ and by Pantienus, and Clemens Alexan- 
drimts, among the Chriftians. 

The Stoic&s cultivated Logicks, Phyficks, Metaphyficks, 
i£c. but principally Ethicks. The principal of their Dogmata 
of the former Kinds, are as follows. 

That there are certain Ktn&\{)-^w, Comprehenfions ; 
which others call xoivdt mt>iU$, commonNotices or innate Ideas 
or Principles; andCicero, Inchoat<e Intelligentiee, Beginnings 
of Underftanding ; naturally found in the Mind : That God 
is the fcminal Caufe of the Univerfe : That the World is an 
Animal; which Opinion the Stoicks maintain'd in common 
with the Platonifis, by reafon of God's inhabiting and in- 
forming every Part thereof, in quality of an Antral Miwdi. 
SceANiMA. That Nature is an artificial Fire, tending to 
Generation : And, that the World is to be deftroy'd at laft'by & 
Conflagration. 

For the Morality of the Stoicks ; 'twas couch'd much irt 
Paradoxes : as, That a wife Man is void of all Paffion or 
Perturbation of Mind : That Pain is no real Evil ; but that 
a wife Man is happy in the midft of the fevered Torture: 
That a wife Man is always the fame, and always joyful; 
That none but a wife Man is free ; all others arc 'Servants ; 
That none but a wife Man is Rich ; That none but a wife 
Man ought to be citeem'd a King, Magiftrate, Poet or Philo-- 
fopher ; That all wife Men are great ; That all Things are 
a wife Man's, who is contented .with himfelf; That wife 
Men are the only Friends, and the only Lovers ; That no- 
thing ever happens to a wife Man beyond Expectation ; That 
all Virtues are infenfibly connected together; That all good 
Things are equal, and equally to be defired 5 and that Good- 
nefs admits of no Increafc or Diminution. Whether Virtue 
might be loft or no, was hotly difputed among them ; Chry- 
fippus held it might, by Drunkennefs and Atrabilis ; Clean- 
thes, that it could not, by reafon of the firm KctncAn^h 
Comprehenfions. 

They own'd but one God ; whom, however, they call'd by 
various Names, as Mind, Fate, Jupiter, l$c. by which they 
did not mean various Things ; but various Powers and Re- 
lations of the fame Things. Providence, they exprefs'd 
under the Name of Fate, which Chryfippus defines to be 2 
natural Scries or Composition of Things mutually following 
each other by an immutable Nexus or Tie fix'd from all 
Eternity. La'ftly, they held, That the human Soul furvivei 
after Death. See Fate, &c. 

STOLE, STOLA, a facerdotal Orijament, wore by * he 
Romift Parifh Priefts over the Surplice, as a Mark of Supe- 
riority in their refpective Churches ; and by other Fri£" s 
over the Alb, at celebrating of Mafs ; in which Cafe, it ,2 oes 
acrofs the Stomach ; and by Deacons over the Left Shoulder, 
Scarf-wife. When the Prieft reads the Gofpel for any one, 
he lays the Bottom of his Stole on his Head. 

The Stola is a broad Swath or Slip of Stuff, hanging from 
the Neck to the Feet, with Three CrofTcs thereon. , 

The Bifhops anciently pretended, that the Parifh Prieifs 
were never to appear before them, but in their Stoles. ln 
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ganders and Italy, they always preach in Sides, 'Tis fup- 
pofed to be a Representation of the Extremities of the long 
Kobe wore by the ancient High Prieils. The Word is Greek, 
s-oAH, dignifying a long Robe or Veltment. 

The Stola of the ancient Romans, &c was very different 
from that now in Ufe ; that being a kind of Robe firter for 
"Women than Men 5 iho' 'tw2s held a Robe of Honour 
among all Nations. Kings themielves fometimes ufed it^ 
and ibmetimes bellowed it as a Reward of Virtue. 

Grown, of the Stole, the eldeft Gentleman of his Ma- 
jelly's Bed-chamber 5 whole Office and Honour it is, to pre- 
jent and pur on his Ma jelly's fir It Garment or Shirt every 
Morning • and to order the Things in the Chamber. Sec 
Vnv-Chamher. 

Order of the Stole, an Order of Knights inltituted by 
the Kings of Arrogate 5 though as to the particular Author, 
or Time of the Initiation, we are in the Dark. The fir It 
Time we hear of it, is under Alpbonfus V. who mounted 
the Throne in 1416. Jufiniani takes it to have been in- 
Ilituted about the Year 3332. 

Order of- the Golden Stole', a military Order at Venice $ 
thus called from a golden Stile which the Knights wear over 
the Left Shoulder, reaching to the Knee, both before and be- 
hind, a Palm and a Halt broad. None are railed to this 
Order but the Patricians or noble Venetians. Jttfiiniani 
obferves, That the Time of the Inititution of this Order is 
unknown. 

STOMA-GH, Ventricle, m Ariatomy, £jr. a hollow, mem- 
branous Organ, defhned to receive the Food, and convert 
itinto Chyle. See Food, Digestion, Chyle, ££?c. 

Irs Form is lotigiih, compared by iome to a Gourd ; by 
others to a Bag-pipe. "Tis fituate in the Epigaiirium, de- 
clining a little further to the Left than the Right. Its up- 
per Part is connected to the Diaphragm, the bottom to the 
Cawl ; the right Side to the Duodenum, and the Left to the 
Spleen. 

It has two Orifices, one at each end. The Left Orifice 
is called j-of/*'/.©-, from rofttt, Mouth ; and alio xnfJ'ta. : This 
is join'd to the OEfophagus, of which it feems to be only 
a Continuation ; By this Orifice, the Aliments enter the 
Stomach 5 where being digefled, they afcend obliquely 
to the Pylorus, or right Orifice, which is united to the firit 
of the Interlines. See Pylorus. 

The 'Stomach confifts -of four Membranes or Coats; the 
firll and inmofl is form'd of fliort Fibres, which ftand per- 
pendicularly upon the Fibres of the next Coat ; they are to 
be fecn plainly towards the Pylorus : when the Stomach is 
diftended with Meat, thefe Fibres become thick and fliort. 
Wbilfr. they endeavour to reftore themielves by their natural 
Elafticiry, they contrail: the Cavity of the Stomach for the 
Attrition and Expulfion of the Aliments. This Coat is 
much larger than the reft, being full of Plaits and Wrinkles, 
and chiefly about the Pylorus : Thefe Plaits retatd the 
Chyle, that it run not out of the Stomach before it be 
Sufficiently digefted. In this Coat, there are alio a great 
Ku ■ b?r of fma.Il Glands which ieparate a Liquor, which 
beimears till the Cavity of rhe Stomach, and helps the Con- 
coftion of the Aliments ; for which Reafon this Coat is 
calltd the Tunica Giandnlofa. 

The Second is much finer and thinner ; it is altogether 
Nervous ; is of an exquifite Senle, and is called Nsrvofa. 

The Third is Muicular, being made of ftreight and 
circular Fibres ; the ftreight run upon the upper Part of the 
Stomach, between its Superior and inferior Orifices, and the 
circular run obliquely from the upper Part of the Stomach 
to the Bottom. Of thefe, the innermolt delcends towards 
the right Side, and the outermolt towards the Left ; io that 
by their-. Action, both Ends of the Stomach are drawn to- 
wards its Middle, and the whole is equally contracted ; 
by their Contraction and continual Motion, the Attrition and 
Digeltion ot the Aliments, is in great meafure performed. 

The fourth Tunic is common ; it comes from the Perito- 
naeum. The Stomach fends Veins to the Porta;, and Branches 
to the Galtroepiplois, accompanied with others of the 
Cceliac ; all lying immediately under the fourth Coat. 

The Eighth Pair of Nerves gives two considerable 
Branches to the Stomach, which are {bread much about the 
upper Orifice; by which it is render'd very fenfible; whence 
alio, proceeds the great Sympathy betwixt the Stomachy 
Head and Heart ; on account whereof, Van^$elm§nt thought", 
that the Soul had its Seat in the upper Orifice of the 
Stomach. 

For the Motion of tfoSroMAck ; Dr. Pitt in the <Philofo- 
phical Pra;.fatJions, acquaints us, that in differing a Dog, 
he found the periftaltic Morion of 'the Guts continued 
through the Stomach; the Pylorus, which is uliially found as 
high as theDi3phragma, being, in every Undulation, brought 
below the very bottom of the Stomach, fo that he could 
manifeftly obferve a Condriftion in the middle of the 
Stomach, at every Motion downwards, palling it in, Co as to 
be able to comprefs whatever was contained in its Cavity. 



Theie Motions, lie obferves, were as regular as any he eve£ 
oblerved in the Guts; and adds, That he has fince obferved, 
the lame in three others ; whence one may iafely enough, 
conclude it holds of all. See Peristaltic. 

Hence, we eafily fee the Realbn of the quick Distribution 
of theNouriilimenr ; the Food being no looner opened by 
the Drink and Spittle, & c . than it has a free Motion through 
the Pylorus into the Inteitines, from this Compreilton in the 
middle of the Stomach- See Intestines, 

Ruminating Animals have four Stomachs; yet 'tis ob- 
ferved that lome of thefe, which have four in Z'.urope, tiave 
only two in Africa-, probably by reafon the Herbs in Africa, 
are more nourifhing. See Ruminant. 

Birds that live ordinarily of Seeds, cover 'd with a tough 
Rmd, have a kind of Stomach call'd the Crop or Gizzern* 
confuting of four large Muicles without-fide, and a hard 
callous Membrane within. See Gizzern. 

Such as live on Fleih, as Eagles, Vulturs, ££c. have only 
one. See Carnivorous, Granivorous, &C. 

STOMACHIC, a Medicine that Strengthens the^AWZ^; 
and promotes the Office of Digeflion. See Stomach. 

Of this Kind are Wormwood, Rhubarb, Mint, Maftic, 
Aloes, Pepper, Cinnamon, Aromarick Bitters, ££c. good 
Wine is alio a Stomachic. 

Stomachic, in Anatomy, is applied to the Arteries, 
Veins, &e. of the Stomach ; call'd "alfo Gaftric See 
Gastric. 

.. The Stomachic Veins terminate in the Trunk of the Vena 
Porta, and the Splenic Vein. 

The Stomachic Arteries arife from the Cceliac. 

The Stomachic Nerves come from the Eighth Pair. 

STONE, in Natural Hiftory, a hard, iblid, mineral 
Body, neither fufible nor malleable, form'd, in Succeffion of 
Time, in the Body of the Earth. See Fossil. 

Origin and Formation cf Stones. 

For the Origin and Formation of Stones, M, Tottmeforti 
on his Return from the Haft, in the Year 1702, propoled 
to the Royal Academy, a new .Theory. 

On a curious Survey of the famous Labyrinth of Crete > 
he obferved, that feveral People had Engraven their Names 
in the living Rock, whereof its Walls are form'd ; and; 
what was very extraordinary, the Letters whereof they 
confuted, initead of being holl -w, as they rauft have been 
at firft (being all cut with Knife-points) w'eie prominent, 
and flood out from the Surface of the Rock, like fo many 
Baffb-Relievo's. See Labyrinth. 

This is a Pna^nomenon no otherwife accountable for, 
than by iuppofing the Cavities of the Letters fill'd infeniibly, 
with a Matter iMuing from out of the Subilance of the 
Rock ; and which even ifTued in greater Abundance than 
was neceffary for filling the Cavity. Thus is the Wound 
made by the Knife healed up, much as the Fracture of a 
broken Bone is consolidated by a Callus, form'd of the 
extravafared nutritious Juice, which riles above the Surface 
of the Bone : And this Refemblance is the morejuft; as the 
Matrer of the Letters was found whitifli, and the Rock 
itielf greyifh. 

Something very like it, is obferved in the Barks of Trees, 
wherein Letters have been cut with the Knife ; 16 that the 
Poet had Reafon to iay, That the Characters grew as the 
Trees themielves grew : Crefcent illco, crefcetis amores. 

M. '■Tournejort iupports his Opinion by fimilar Calus's 
apparenrly form'd in feveral other Stones, which re-unite 
them, after, by Accident, they have been broken. 

From thefe Observations, it follows, that there are Stones 
which grow in the Quarries, and of Confluence that are 
fed; that the fame Juice which nouriilies them, ferves to 
rejoyn their Parts when broken ; juft as in the Bones of 
Animals, and the Branches of Trees, when kept up by 
Bandages; and in a Word, that they vegetate. 

There is, then, no room to doubt but that they are orga- 
nized; or that they draw their nutritious Juice from the 
Earrh. This Juice muft be firft filtrated and prepared in 
their Surface ; which may be here efteem'd as a kind of 
Bark, and hence it mull be convey'd to all the other Parts. 

'Tis highly probable, the Juice which fill'd the Cavities 
of the Lettets, was brought thither from the bottom of its 
Roots ; nor is there any more Difficulty in conceiving this^ 
than in comprehending how the Sap fhould pafs from the 
Roots of our largefi Oaks, to the very Extremities of their 
high eft Branches. 

It muft be owned, the Heart of thefe Trees is exceeding- 
ly hard ; and yet thofe of SrafL call'd Iron IVcod, Guiacurri 
and Ebony, are much harder. Cor.il is as hard in the Sea 
as out of it ; and Sea Mufirirooms, which every Body allows 
to grow, are true Stones, and fb, like the common Stones, 
are ufed in America to make Lime of. 

None, we believe, ever doubted that Shells grow by 
means of a nutritious Juice ; and yet this Juice is convey'd 
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|lotlg the narrow Canals of thefe excefnvely hard Bodies, 
as well as through thoie of Plants, which are much leis 
hard. See Shell. 

Some Stones, then, mult be allow'd ro vegetate and grow 
like Giants : But this is not all ; probably they are generared 
in the fame Manner ; at ieait there arc abundance of Stones, 
whofe Generation is inconceivable, without luppofing they 
ccme from a kind of Seed, wnerein the organical Parrs of 
(he Stones are wrapped up in little; as thoie of the largeft 
Plants are in their Grains. 

The Stones, cart'd Cornii Ammonis, Zapis Judakus, 
Mroit.es, thole of Cologne and Florence, the ieveral kinds 
of Pyrites, Sea Mufhrooms, Cryitals of the Rock, and an 
infinity of other Stones, fuppofe their fevcral Seeds ; as much 
as Mumrooms; Truffles, and various Kinds of Mofl'es, whole 
Seeds were never yet diicovered. See Mushroom, Crystal, 
Coral, $§g. 

How mould the CernU Ammonis, which is conftantly in 
Figure of a Volute be fonn'd without a Seed, containing 
that lame Structure n little ? Who moulded it fo artfully ? 
And where are the Moulds 1 Far from this, thefe Kinds of 
Stones are found in the Earth, like common Flints. Nor 
were either Mould* or any thing like them, ever difcover'd. 
SteCoRNu Ammonis. 

M. 'T'ournefcrt examines the feveral Kinds of Stones above- 
mentioned, and finds them under the lame NecefTiry of Seed. 
Again, that immenfe Quantity of Flints, wherewith the 
CraiK/f Aries is cover'd, is a ftrong Argument in behalf of 
this Theory, _ . 

The Country there, for 20 Miles round, is full of roundifii 
Flints ; which are full found in equal abundance, to whatever 
Depth you dig. M. Tereifc, who firlt propofed the Gene- 
ration of Stones by means of Seeds (though he took the 
Word Seed in a very different Senfe from M. Tournefort') firft 
brought this extraordinary Campagne as a Proof thereof. 
In effect, how could io many iimiiar Flints be form'd I 
There is no laying they are coeval with the World, with- 
out aflerting at the lame time, That all the Stones in the 
Earth were produced at once; which were to go direcfly con- 
trary to the Obfervations above-mentioned. 

Among the Seeds of Stones, M. %ournefbrt obferves, there 
are fome, which don't only grow lofr by the Juices of the 
Earth, but even become liquid. Thefe, then, if they penetrate 
the Pores of certain Bodies, grow hard, petrify and a flu me 
the Figure or [tnpreffion of the Body: Thus what we call 
IPsStiwtes, Conchites, Mytulites, Ofiracites, Nnttilnes, Echi- 
nites, &c. are real Stones, the liquid Seeds whereof have 
infinuated into the Cavities of the Shells, call'd PeBen, 
Concha, Mytulus, Oftrea, Nautilus, Echinus. 

On the contrary, it" thoie liquid Seeds fall on Flints, on 
Shells, Sand, &C. they indole thoie feveral Bodies, and 
fixing between them* form a kind of Cement, which yet 
grows like other Stones, 'Tis highly probable that fuch 
Rocks as are only an ftflembiage of matt tea ted Flints have 
been form'd by a Number of theft liquid Seeds; in like 
Manner as the Quarries full or Shells; unlels the Rocks 
have envellop'd thefe Bodies in their Growth. 

He adds, that there are Seeds of re.if Siones nclofed in the 
Spawn of certain SbeH-fifn ; as well as that hard iolid 
Matter deftin'd to the forming their Shells. 

There is a particular Kind of Shell-fifh, call'd tPfcolaSi 
which is never found any where but in Cavities of Flints, 
which are always found exactly fined to receive them. 
ISJow 'tis hignly improbable the Fifh fliould come and dig 
fuchaNitch toipawn in; 'tis much more likely, the Stones 
they are found inclofed if, were at firfl foft ; and that the 
Matter they are form'd of, was originally found in the Spawn, 
in like Manner as the Matter which forms the Egg-fhell, is 
really found in the Seed thereof. 

From the whole, he concludes, that the Seed of Stones, 
and even of Metals, is a kind of Dult, which probably falls 
from them while they are alive, i. e. while they continue to 
veoetate as above. This Duff may be compared to the Seeds 
of^feveral Plants, as thole of Ferns, Capillaries, MofTes, 
Truffles, &c. which no Microfcope e'er yet difcover'd; 
though their Exigence is not ar all doubted. 

Probably Flints and Pebbles are among Stones, what 
Truffles are among Plants : Nor is this Opinion new ; 
*PUn$ affures us, That Theoj>braftus and Mutianus believed, 
that Stones produced Stones : And Gregory Nazianzen adds, 
that there were Authors who even believed that Stones made 
Love ^Ttx-At d^x wt J* 1 /*©"**' fWftU fyw&i Toem.de 
Virgin- 

M. GeoWroy accounts for the Origin and Formation of 
Stones, in a different Manner. 

He lays it down as a Principle, that all Stones, without 
Exception, have been Fluid; or ar leaff a i oft Parte, now 
dried and harden'd ; witnefs the Stones wherein are found 
foreign Bodies ; witnefs, alio, figured Stones, &c. 

On this Principle, he examines the Formation of the diffe- 
rent Kinds of Stones ; and fhews, that the Earth alone fuffices 
for the fame, independent of all Salts, Sulphurs, &c. The 



metallic Particles contain'd inFlints, give them theirCoIouf • 
but thefe are only Accidents; for Proof of which he in' 
fiances the Saphirs and Emeralds of Auvergne, which Ioie 
ail their Colour by a moderate Fire confuming their metallic 
Parts ; but without any Damage to their 'Lranfparencc - 
they being hereby render'd mere Cryftals. 

To view Rock Cryflal, indeed, one would not take it for 
Earth ; and yet Earth it muff be, not Water congeal'd, as 
the Ancients imagin'd. See Crystal. 

Mr. Geofroy conceives two Kinds of little primitive Parts 
in the Earth : Thofe of the firft Kind, are exceedingly fine; 
thin Lamella:, equal to each other, or nearly ib. Now 
when thefe meet together, from any Caufe whatever, in a 
fuiHcient Quantity; the Regularity and Equality of their 
Figures determines them to range themfelves equally and 
regularly ; and thus to form a homogeneous Compound, 
which is very hard, from the immediate Contact of the Parts s 
and very traniparent, by f eafon of their regular Difpoiition. 
which leaves a free Paffage to the Rays of Light every Way; 
and this is Cryflal. See Crystal. 

The Parts of the fecond Kind have all kinds of irregular 
Figures ; and muff accordingly form AfTemblages that are 
much opaker and lels. hard. Now Cryffal is form'd wholly 
of Parrs of the firit Kind ; and all other Stones of a Mix- 
ture of the two kinds of Parts together: This Mixture is 
abfolutely necefTary, in order to unite and bind together the 
Parts of the iecond Kind, and give them a Hardnefs and 
Coniiltencej without which they would onl) make a Sand 
or Duff. Water, now appears the fitteft Vehicle, to carry 
the Parts of the firft Kind. This is feen from feveral petri- 
fying Springs, which incruftate the Pipes through which 
their Waters are eonvey'd, or even folid Bodies laid in thern 
for fome time. The Water does not difTolve thofe earthy 
Parts: it only keeps them in Fufion, as it does the Juices 
wherewith Plants are fed. 

This Water, thus charged with earthy Particles of the firft 
Kind, M. Geofroy calls the Stony or Cryfialline Juice, 
whereof thoie Bodies are primarily form'd. 

Stones are of various Kinds, with regard to the Places 
they are produced in: the moft ordinary are under Ground; 
others in the Bodies of Men and other Animals ; others 
feem to be generated by the Sea, as Pumice, &c. and others, 
the Effect of a petrifying Virtue in certain Waters. 

Of thefe, fome ferve limply for Magnificence and Orna- 
ment ; as ail thofe called 

'Precious Stones ; which make the Commerce of Lapi- 
daries and Jewellers. See Precious Stone, 

Others, much ufefuller, if one might credit all the Virtues 
attributed to them, are ufed in Medicine, fuch as Sezoards, 
Jews Stone, Eagles Stone, £*Tc. See Bezoard, &c. 

Others, again, are ufed in Painting ; either to prepare 
Colours from, by calcining and grinding them, or ro be 
ufed as Crayons or Pencils for Defigning ; of which Number 
are the Armenian Stone, "Black Lead, Ruddle, &c. 

Laflly, much the greater! Quantity, and thofe too of the 
moft immediate and common Ufe, are thofe employ'd in 
Building; fuch as Freefone, Marble, Lime-ftwne, Fire-Jim, 
i^c. each of which fee under their proper Articles. 

A Scheme of the feveral Kinds of Stones from &ifho$ 
Wilkins. 

Stones are either Vulgar, Middle-friced, or Precious. 

1. Vulgar Stones, or fuch as are of little Price, are 
diftingu finable by their different Magnitudes, Ufes, and Con- 
fluence, into the 



Greater Magnitudes of Stone, ufed either about 
^Buildings, whether of 

f Walls ; chiefly being of a 
r fofter Confluence, whether Natural or Factitious, 
) c Free Stone 

< 1 i Brick 

/ Harder Confidence ; not eafily yielding to the Tool 
V- of the Workman, growing either in 
( Great Mafles. 
) Ragg 

2 ^ LefTer MafTes 5 whether fuch as are fot 
V. their Figure, 

/ \ /-More knobbed, and unequal ; ufed for the ftrildiig 

' of Fire, either the more common, which is l e ^ 

heavy ; or thelefs common, which is tnore heavy, 

as having fbmething in it of a metalline Mixture. 

c Flint. 

3 1 Marchafite, Fire-ftone. 
More round and even. 

4 Pebble. 
Roof, or Pavement, being of a laminated Figure 

either Natural or Factitious, 
c Slate 
* cTfle 
*» Metals, either for the 

Sharpening 
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Tottch-ftone. 
I Polifhing, or cutting of them ; being either of a more 
V- fpongy and foft, or of a more hard Confluence. 
5 Pumice. 
' c Emery. 
Lefler Magnitudes, either more, lefs or minute, 
9 c Sand. 
8 i Gravel. 

2. Middle priced Stones, are either of a 

/• Shining Po'iture, or capable of it ; whether of a. 
e Simple white Colour, and more foft Confidence, 
I. Alabafter. . 
Sometimes White, fometimes Black or Green, and fome- 
times variegated with Veins, growing in greater or 
leffer Maries. 

c Marble, Porphyry, 
2 ? Agar. 
Spotted with Red, upon a greenifh Colour, or with Spots 
of Gold-colour upon Blue. 
\ Jafpis, Heliotrope. 
' c Lazul, Azure Stone. 
Tranfparency, either 
Brittle ; whether Natural or Factitious 
i Cryftaline 
^2 Glafs, 
Pilfil into Flakes, either greater or lefler. 

, C Selenite, Mufcovia Glafs, Ifing Glafs, Spar. 
5 i Talk. 
Relation to Metals, attracting Iron, or making of Brafs. 
- 5 Loid-Jlone 
c Cadmia, Calaminaris. 
Incombuftible Nature. 
7 Amiantus. 
Strange Original ; not being properly Minerals, though 
ufually reckoned amongft them ; but either a fubmarine 
Plant, or fupjpofed to proceed from a liquid Bitumen. 
e C Coraline. 
V s I Ambefc 

3° Precious Stones ; which fee under the Article 
Precious Stone. 

Stone is alfo a certain Quantity or Weight of fome Com- 
modities : 

A Stone of Beef at London, is the Quantity of Eight 
Pounds: In Herefordshire, Twelve Pounds; in the North, 
Sixteen Pounds. A Stone of Glafs is Five Pounds ; of Wax, 
Eight Pounds. 

A Stout of Woolt (according to the Statute 1 1. H. 7.) 
ought to weigh Fourteen Pounds, yet in fbme Places it is 
more, in others lefs ; as in GloucejlerJIiire , Fifteen Pounds ; 
in Hcrefordpire Twelve Pounds. 

Among Horfe-Courfers, a Stone is the Weight of Fourteen 
Pounds. 

'Jjuilding Stone : Of this there are feveral Kinds ; the 
principal among us, are Marble, Fire-jlone, Purbec-Jlone, 
Rag-ficne, .llabafier, F'ee-ftone , and common Stone; of all 
which, except the two laft, we have fpoke under their proper 
Article; which lee. 

For Freefone, that dug in the Peninfula of ^Portland, and 
thence call'd Portland fione, is much ufed ; being fofter and 
whiter than Purbecflorie, and is commonly railed out of 
the Quarries in bigger Blocks than that. Some alio call 
Rigate or Fire-flme; Free-flone. 

.Mr. ^We.obferves, That a competent Knbwledge of the 
Manner of the Sap or Juice found in Stones ufed in Building, 
is of the laft Importance ; the fame Stone dugout of the fame 
Quarry at one Seafon, being found to moulder away in a few 
Winters, which dug at another Seafon, will brave the Weather 
for many Ages ; and that there are others, which though 
dug at the proper Sealbn, yer make but ruinous Buildings, 
if ufed at an improper Seafon. 

The fame Author adds, That as there are fome fort of 
Stones which will decay in a few Years, there are others will 
not have attain'd their full Hardnefs in 30 or 40 Years, or 
even much more. See Porphyry. 

For the drawing of Stone cut of the Quarry, See 
Qua"rry. 



'Precious Stone 
Solomon Stone 
Eagles Stone 
fe'iViJb Stone 
'Pumice Stone 
Touch Stone 
Emery Stone 
Infernal Stone 
Calamine Stows. 
"Philofophers Stons 



See 



■ Precious; 
Bolonian; 

jEtites. 

JuBAICUS, 

Pumice. 
\ Touch. 

Emery. 

Lapis. 

Calaminaris. 
^ Philosophers. 



Stone, in Medicine, a Difeife tall'd alfo Calculus, and 
Liihtnjts ; and, occ,;fionally, the Gravel. See' Calculus;, 
Lithiasis and Gkavel. . 

: It confifls of a pony Concretion; .form'd either in the Blad- 
der or Kidneys ; which prevents the Difcharge pf Urine and 
occafions violent Pains. See Bladder and Kidneys. . 
. The Stone is generated, according to fome Authors of the 
carrhv vifcid Parts of the Blood, harden'd, in courfe of, Time, 
by the Heat of the Kidneys ; much after the manner as Brick 
is b.;ked in a Furnace. . ..... 

Dr. gtfincy fuppofes the Stone generated of the harder 
Parts of the Urine, pent up by tne Straightnefs of the Dnfls, 
and brought into Contact and Coheficn. 

Etmulier afcribes the Stone, fometimes to the ftonv anct 
metallic Particles of our Foods and Drinks, which the Reins, 
through Weaknefs and Relaxation thereof, cannot eject ; but 
more ufually to the unequal Strength of the Kidneys: 
Whence it is that we fee one Kidney hreed Stones, and the 
other found. 

The Stone in the Bladder, is firft form'd in the Pelvis of 
the Kidneys, whence falling into the Bladder, it becomes 
augmented by new Lamella:' or Coats. See Pelvis. 

The Diagnoftic Signs of the Stone in the Kidneys, arej 
1° A. Sx'd, obtufe Pain in the Region of the Loins, appear- 
ing like a Weight loading the Reins. As the Snne falls out 
of the Pelvis into the Ureter, the Pain is exceedingly acute 
and racking, which holds til) either the Stone be got into the 
Bladder, or returned again to the Pelvis. j° An Inflexibility 
of the Spina Dorfi, from the Extenfion and Compreffion of 
the. Nerves. 3° A Stupor of the Thigh and teg of that 
Side, from the Confent of Parts. 4 A Retraflion of the 
Tefticle. j» A very, fmall Quantity of Urine, either thirt 
and limpid, or bloody. But aifoon as the Stone is got into 
the Bladder, the Urine becomes thick, turbid, blackifh anct 
in great Quantity. 

The Diagnoftics of the Stone in the Bladier, are a Senfe 
of Heavinefs in the Perinreum and inguinal Region, a.perpe- 
tual and troublefome Defire of making Water, which is 
followed with a. (harp Pain, principally in the Glans of the 
Penis, whence a Prolapfus of the Anus. But the fureft Way 
of finding it, is by the Touch, viz. by thrufting the Finger 
or a Catheter up the Anus. , . 

_ The Cure of the Stone, is either by a Liquor that will 
difTolve or break the concrete Stone ; fo as it may be evacuated 
Piece-meal ; which is call'd a Lithmtriftic ; or by enlarging 
the Capacities of the Veffels j or by the Operation of Cutting, 
call'd Lithotomy. . 

We have yet no allured Lithontriptic known, how many 
foever may pretend to it ; the moft noted, rte Deffhy'i 
Elixir, Tiffing's Liquor, and Rogers s Powder. See Lithon- 
triptic. 

The moft ufual Cure is by Cutting ; the various Manners 
whereof, fee under Lithotomy. 

In fome defperate Cafes, rhe Steve has been known to make 
itfelf a Way through the Spinal Mufcles; 

Dr. Zi/to-.pbfervcs, that. Stones are found, not only in the 
Bladder and Kidneys, but alfo in the pituitary Dufts, 
the Brain, Liver, Lungs, Ventricle, Inteftines and Joints of 
the Hands and Feet ; to which, may be added, that in the 
Phllofophtcnl Tranjhaiens, we have likewife Accounts of 
Stones in the Pineal Gland, the Heart, Gall, Bladder, l£c,. 

The Stone, Etmulier fays, is not a Difeafe, but the Pro- 
du3 of a Difeafe : The Difeafe, properly, is the Zithiafts, 
or the Difpofition of the Kidneys and Bladder to generate" 
Stones. 

Stones are diftinguifh'd into three Kinds, White, Red 
and Yellow ; which laft are the moft ufual. Seekers recom- 
mends calcin'd Egg-fhells as . excellent in all Suppreffions of 
Urine : Hamilton, Linfeed Oil, and Mr. Soyle, the Herb 
Arfemart. 

STONE-S/ae, a mineral Prepaiation, properly call'd 
Smalt. See Smalt. 

STCfN~E-Henge , in Antiquity, a fam'd Pile or Monument, 
on Salisbury Plain, fix Miles diftant from that City. 

It confifts of three Ranks of huge rough Stones, ranged 
one within another, fome of them 'Twenty-eight Feet hioh, 
and Seven broad; fuftaining others, laid acrofs their Heacis, 
and faften'd by Mortaifes ; fo that the whole muft have an- 
ciently hung together. 

Antiquaries are ftrangely at a lofs, as to the Origin, Uft, 
Structure, £$c. of this wonderful Fabrick. Moft of them 
allow the Stones to be artificial, and to have been made on 
rhe Spot ; which is the more probable, as we are pretty well 
affured the Ancients had the Art of making Stones with Sand 
and a ftrong Lime or Cement ; and as the Stones are too biff 
for any Land Carriage ; and yet are in a Plain, which for 
fbme Miles round, fcarce affords 9.rrf t Stohes at all. 

The Legends give us various other Accounts ; fbme wilt 
have them brought mira'culoufly by St. 'Patrick from Ireland; 
others, &c. - 

As to its Ufe, fome Antiquaries take it to have been an 

ancient Temple of the Urmds, others of the Romans, de- 

C L 1 1 aicatic, 
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dicatcci to Caclus 3 in which they are confirm'd by its having 
been open atop. Others, reading it Stone Hengijl, maintain 
it to have been a Monument erected in Memory of Hengijl, the 
firft General of the Saxons in England : And others, to name 
no move, will have it a Funeral Monument, raifed to that 
brave Romano-Briton, Aurelius AmbnfiM ; to which 
Opinion, fome Circumftances of his Affions, and flill re- 
maining Latin Name of the Place (Mons Ambrofii) and that 
very ancient IVelJh Proverb, Mai ghaijb Emrys, Like the 
Work of Ambrofms, give fome Countenance. 

STOOL, in Medicine. A Thing is faid to be voided, by 
Stool, when it is difcharged by the Anus or Fundament. See 
Anus. 

In the <Philofophical TranfacJions, we have Inttances ot 
fick Perfons voiding faftitious Stones, Balls, &e. by Stool. 
See Excrement. 

STOOMmG of Wine i is a putting Bags of Herbs, or 
other Ingredients into it. See Wine. 

STOOPING, in Falconry, is when an Hawk being upon 
her Wings, at the Height of her Pitch, bends down violently 
to take the Fowl. 

STOPS "? ■ /- o C Points. 

STOPPINGS 111 Gramraar " ^Punctuation. 

STORAX or STYRAX, a refinous odoriferous Gum, 
brought from Syri&\ whereof there are three Kinds, viz. 
the red Storax, Storax Calamita, and liquid Storax. 

The red Storax, call'd alfo Jews Incenfe, is a Gum or 
Rciin oozing out at an Incifion made in the Trunk and 
biggell Branches of a. Tree, call'd Storax, not unlike our 
Qunice Tree. Its Fruit is of the Size of a Filberd, nd con- 
tains a white, oily Kernel, of a Smell perfectly like Storax. 

It muft be chofen in a Mafs, of a reddifh Colour, foft and 
fat, and of an agreeable Smell, bearing no Refemblancc to 
liquid Storax. 

That in Oikes, in Balls, &c. is all fophifticated ; and 
only a wretched Composition of liquid Storax, and the 
Impurities of the true red Storax and other Drugs. That in 
Powder is ftill worfe. 

Red Storax is of fome Ufe in Medicine ; and is alio ufed 
by the Perfumers, and often fubftituted for Incenfe. 

The Storax Calamita, thus call'd from the Rufhes or 
Qtiilis, in Latin, Calami, it was anciently brought in, is, 
m reality, only a Compoiition of feveral excellent Drugs, and 
among the reft, of fed Storax, whence its Name ; though 
Authors have hitherto taken it for a natural Gum, different 
from the red Storax. 

It snuft be chofen in fine white Tears, very dry, and not 
bitter ; fbmetimes 'tis in reddifh MafTes, full of thefe whitifh 
Te&iS, only mix'd with a ruddy Subftance. Thefe two 
Kinds are eftcem'd excellent Pectorals, Stomachicks and Ce- 
phalicks. 

Liquid Storax, is a kind of factitious Rofin, of a greyifh 
Colour, cornpofed of true Storax, common Rofin of the 
Pine, Oil and Wine, beaten with Water, into the Confidence 
«f an Unguent. The Druggifts alfo call it StaBe, to di- 
ftjnguifh it, and fell it for the better Price. See Stacte. 

The bell is that of Holland. 'Tis eafily kept in a Cellar, 
fey pouring Water on it from Time to Time. 'Tis an In- 
gredient in an Unguent which Experience has fhewn to be 
exeelient againft the Scorbutus and Gangrene. 

STQRGE, a Greek Term, Zto^m, frequently ufed by 
Naturaiifts, to fignify that Parental InftincT:, or natural 
A£fe£tion, which all, or moil Animals bear their Young. 
See Instinct. 

This Storge is an admirable Principle implanted by the 
All-wife Creator throughout the Animal World, for the 
Preservation thereof; and is govern'd by fuch Rules as make it 
heft contribute thereto. By means oi this, with what Care 
and Alacrity do they nurfe their Young ? and what Dangers 
will they avoid for their Security ? Even the moft timorous 
Animals, which at other times fly the Face of Men, Dogs, 
j>$c. will, for the fake of their Young, expofe themfclves. 

Thus Hens inftead of flying from, will aflaitlt fuch as 
meddle with their Brood ; and Partridges, e'er their Young 
can fly, will frequently drop down before the Dogs, firft at 
lefs, then at greater Diftances, to dodge and draw them off, 
from purfuing their Young. With what Concern do others 
lead about their Young in Places of Safety ? and fome even 
admit them for Shelter into their Bowels. 

Thus the OpofTum, Dr. 'Jyfon obferves, has a curious Bag 
on purpofe for the fecuring and carrying about her Young; 
and fome fay, the Teats lie in it. The fame Author adds, 
from Opfian, that the Dog-fifh upon any Storm or Danger, 
receives her Young into her Belly, which come out again 
when the Fright is over. The Squatina and Glaucus do the 
like. 

With what Tenderness doothers feek and prepare the Food 
for their Young, teach them to fuck, cherifh or lull them to 
Reft, £S?c. like fb many Nurfes, deputed by the Creator to 
take Care of his Creatures ? And ftill in Proportion, as they 



grow up and become fit to look to themfelves, this Store? 
abates ; and at length, when no longer needed, becomes ex 
tincl. Mr. Ray obferves, that young Doves are fed w i t jl 
Meat firft eat by the Dam, and fodden a-while in her P rQ _ 
lobe. And Clufius obferves, that the old Female Ethiopia 
takes no Food but from the Male, after this Manner. 

The Returns made by the Young to the Parent Animal 
when grown old, are not lefs considerable. 'Pliny f a ..* 
of Rats, that they nourifh their aged Parents with eminent 
Piety. 

St. dmbroje, and after him Olaus Magnus, obferve of the 
Crane, that when their Parents, through old Age, are bereft 
of their Feathers, and left half naked, their Offspring 
ftand around them, and cherifh- them with their own 
Feathers ; that they feek Food for them ; and when Nature 
as it often happens, repairs their Decays, and reftores thern 
to Strength again, they take them up by Turns, on their 
Wings, and habituate their unpra&ifed Limbs to their ancient 
Art of Flying. 

STOVE, in Building, a Hor-houfe or Room, See 
Fire, Chimney, gj& 

'Pallodio obferves, that the Ancients ufed to warm their 
Rooms with certain fecret Pipes, which came through ;the 
Walls, conveying Heat to feveral Parts of the Houfe, from 
one common Furnace. Whether this were a common Cuftom 
fays Sir Henry Wotton, or a Curiofity, we cannot determine ; 
but it was certainly, both for Profit and Ufe, far beyond the 
German Stoves. 

Stove, among Confectioners, a little Clofet well clofed on 
all Sides, wherein are feveral Stories or Rows of Shelves 
made of Wiars one above another, for the drying of Sweet- 
meats. 

STOWAGE, is a Place where Goods are fiow'd or laid 
up ; or the Money paid for fuch a Place. 

STRABISMUS, an ill Difpofition of the Eye, which 
makes it look a-fquint. 

This Indifpofition confifts in a Retraction of the Ball of 
the Eye, towards one Side ; occafion'd by a Convulfion, or 3 
Palfie of one of its Muftles. 

Children are apt to acquire it through the Carelefnefs of 
their Nurfes, in placing them always on the fame Side the 
Light, or of any other remarkable Object, that occafions them 
to turn their Eyes that Way. 

To remedy it, Care is to be taken, that the Li^ht, or other 
notable Body, be placed on the other fide of them ; or elfe a 
Mask put on them, the Holes whereof are fo difpofed, as that 
to fee through them, the Child be obliged to turn his Eyes 
the oppoflte Way. The Word is form'd from the Greek 
^&Chj(aU, which fignifies the fame. 

STRAIGHT, or, as fome chufe to write it, Streight, or, 
as others, Strait, in Hydrography, a narrow Sea, or Gut 
fhut up between Lands on either Side, and affording a 
Paffage out of one great Sea into another. 

The moft celebrated Streight in the World, is that of 
Gibraltar, which is about 130 Miles long and 12 broad, 
joining the Mediterranean Sea, with the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Streight of Magellan, difcover'd in 1520 by F. Ma- 
gellan. It was ufed fome time, as a Paffage out of the North 
into the South Sea; but lince the Year 16 16, that the Streight 
ofle Maire has been difcovered, the former has been difufed 5 
both becaufe of its Length, which is full 300 Miles, and 
becaufe the Navigation thereof is very dangerous, from the 
Waves of the North and South Seas meeting herein, andclafh- 
ing. 

'The Streight at the Entrance of the Baltic, is call'd the 
Sound. See Sound. 

That between England and France, Le <Pas de Calais, or 
the Channel. The Streights of Babalmanda, of Weigats, of 
jeffo, of Anion, of %)avi$ and Hudfon, fcifc. 

Straight is alfo ufed in Geography, for an Ifthmus or 
Neck of Land between two Seas ; preventing the Communica- 
tion thereof. See Isthmus. 

STRAIN or Sprain, a violent Extenfion of the Sinews 
or Tendons of fbme Mufcle. See Tendon. 

STRAND and Stream, in ancient Cuftoms, a Freedom 
from all Impositions upon Goods or Veflels by Land or 
Water. 

STRANDED, (from the Saxon Strand, i. e. a Shore or 
Bank of the Sea or a great River) is when a Ship is by 
Tempeftor ill Steerage, run on Ground, and fo perifhes. 

STRANGER, in Law, has a fpecial Signification, for 
a Perfon who is not Privy or Party to an A£t : As, a Stranger 
to a Judgment, is he to whom a Judgment does not belong; 
in which Senfe it ftands direclly contrary to 'Party or <Privy. 

STRANGURY, in Medicine, a Difeafe occafioning a 
very frequent and involuntary Emiflion of Urine, in very finall 
■Quantities, and, as it were, Drop by Drop ; with an intenie 
Pain. See Urine. , 

It arifes from the too great Acrimony of the Urine, which 
vellicating the Nervous Parts of the Bladder, occafions a con- 
tinual Inclination to urine. 

New 
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New Beer, and other Liquors not well fermented, are 
ufed to occafion the Strangury. 

The extreme Sharpnefs of rhe Urine, fometimes produces 
an Ulcer in the Bladder. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek sjwjf , Gutta, Drop, 
and apse, Urine. 

Some Authors confound the Strangury, which the Latins 
call Vrims Stillicidiwn, with the Urhne Incontinentia. 

The Difference between them, confifls in this, that in 
the former, the Urine comes away with Pain, in the latter, 
without. The former proceeds from the Acrimony of the 
Urine ; and the latter from a Relaxation or Palfy of the 
Sphinfter of the Bladder, which cannot keep the Neck there- 
of clofe fhut. See Urine. 

STRAP, among Surgeons, a Sort of Band to ffretch out 
Members in the fetting of broken, or disjointed Bones. See 
Bandage. 

STRAP ADO, a kind of Military Punifhmcnt, wherein 
the Criminal's Hands being tied behind him, he is hoifled up 
with a Rope, to the Top of a long Piece of Wood, and let fill 
again almofl to the Ground ; fo that by the Weight of his 
Body in the Shock, his Arms are diflocated. 

Sometimes he is to undergo three Strap ado's, or more. 

The Word is form'd from the French, Lflrapade, which 
fignifies the fame Thing, and which is fuppofed to come 
from the old Verb Ejlreper, to break, extirpate. 

STRATA, in Natural Hiflory, the feveral Beds or Layers 
of different Matter, whereof the Body of the Earth is com- 
pofed. Sec Earth. 

The Strata, include all the Layers of Earths, Minerals, 
Metals, Stones, £$c. lying under that upper Tegument or 
Stratum, the Turf or Mould. See Fossil. 

The Time when thole feveral Strata were laid, was, 
doubtlefs,at the Creation ; unlefs, with fome great Naturalifls, 
as Stem, Dr. Woodward, Sic we fuppofe the Globe of Earth 
to have been diflblved by the Flood. See Deluge. 

At that Time, fays Mr. Derham, whenever it was that 
the Terraqueous Globe was in a Chaotic State, and the 
earthy Particles fubfided, then thefe feveral Beds were re- 
ported in that commodious Order, wherein they are now 
found ; and that, as is afferted, according to the Laws of 
Gravity ; the lower flill heavier than the upper. 

But Dr. Leigh, in his Natural Hiflory of LancaJIrire, 
speaking of the Coal-pits, denies the Strata to lie according 
to the Laws of Gravitation ; obferving that the Strata there, 
are fitfl a Bed of Marie, then Free-ffone, next Iron-Aone, 
then Coal or Channel Mire, then fome other Strata, then 
Coal again, &c. 

This determined Mr. Tjerham to make a nicer Enquiry 
into the Matter; accordingly, in 1712, he caufed divers 
Places to be bored, laying the feveral Strata by themfelves ; 
and afterwards determined very carefully their fpecific 
Gravity. The Refult was, that in his Yard, the Strata were 
gradually fpecifically heavier and heavier, the lower and lower 
they went ; but in another Place in his Fields, he could not 
perceive any Difference in the fpecific Gravities. 

Acquainting the Royal Society therewith, their Operator 
Mr. Hauksbee, was order'd to try the Strata of a Coal-pit, 
which he did to the Depth of 30 Strata : The Thicknefs and 
fpecific Gravity of each whereof, he gives us in a Table in the 
'Philofophical TranfaBions ; and from the whole make this 
Inference, that it evidently appears, the Gravities of the 
feveral Strata are in no manner of Order ; but purely Cafual, 
as if mix'd by Chance. See Vein and Coal-'jPzV. 

STRATAGEM, a Military Wile ; or a Device in War, 
for the furprizing or deceiving an Enemy. 

The Ancients dealt mightily in Stratagems 5 the Moderns 
wage War more openly, and on the Square. 

Frontinus has made a Collection of the ancient Stratagems 
of War. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek ^a.ny.11, 1 lead an Army. 

STRATAR1THMETRY, in War, tfc. the Art of 
drawing up an Army or any Part of it, in any given Geome- 
trical Figure ; and of expreffing the Number of Men con- 
tain'd in fuch a Figure, as they ftand in Array, either near at 
Hand, or at any Diflance affign'd. Harris. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, rpar©-, Army, dfAt*°!> 
Number, and imtsw, Meafure. 

STRATEGUS, in Antiquity, an Office among the 
Athenians . whereof there were two chofen yearly, to com- 
mand the Troops of the State. 

"Plutarch fays, there was one chofe from out of each Tribe ; 
but "Pollux feems to fpy, they were chofe indifferently out of 
the People. 'Twas the People themfelves made the Choice ; 
and that on the laft Day of the Year, in a Place call'd Payee. 

The two Strategi did not command together ; but took 
their Turns, Day by Day ; as we find from Herodotus and 
Cornelius Nepcs. Some times, indeed, as when a Perfon was 
found of Merit vailiy fuperior, and exceedingly fam'd in 
"ar, the Command was given to him alone : But it was ever 
a Rule, never to put any Perfon in the Office, but who had 
his Lands in Attica, and who had Children, that there 



might be fome Hoftages, and Securities for his Conduct and 
Fidelity.- 

STRATIFICATION, in Chymiftry, an Arrangement of 
diffeient Matters, in r everal Strata or Layers, alternately - 
call'd by the Latins, Stratum fitper Stratum ; and mark'd in 
Books of Chymiflry with S S S. 

This Operation is ufed in calcining of Minerals or Metals 
with Salts or other Matters. See Calcination. 

To purify Gold by Cementation, they Stratify Lamina;, 
or Plates of Gold in a Crucible, with a dry Pafle call'd 
Cement. See Gold and Purification. 

STRAY. SeeEsTRAV. 

STREAM- Anchor, is a fmall one, made faft to a Stream 
Cable ; for a Ship to ride by in gentle Streams, and in fair 
Weather. See Anchor. 

Stream-W<jj"£s, are certain Works in the Tin-Mines, 
when the Miners follow the Veins of Metal, bv cuttinu 
Trenches, S$c. . 

STRENjE, in Antiquity, Prefents made, out of Refpeft, 
on New-year's Day ; and as a happy Augury for the enfuing 
Year. 

The ancient Lawyers derive the Origin of the Word hence, 
That thefe Prefents were only given viris flrenuis, as Symma- 
chvs obferv'd ; who adds further. That the Ufe hereof was' 
firft introduced by King Tatius, Romulus's Collegue, upon 
his giving, firft together the happy Branches, which were the 
Prefages of a New Year, in the facred Grove of the Goddefs 
Stroma. 

Anciently, a Pound of Gold was given to the Emperors 
every New-year's Day, by way of Strata. Z)a Cange obferves, 
that Strina or Struma was ufed for a kind of Tribute the 
People of Dalmatia and Croatia pay'd to the Venetians i or to 
the Kings of Hungary, whom they obey'd voluntarily. 

STRENGTH, as it concerns the Animal Oeconomy. The 
Strengths of different Animals of the fame Species, or of 
the fame Animal at different Times, are demonftrated to be 
in a triplicate Proportion of the Quantities of the Mafs of 
their Blood : The whole Strength oT an Animal, is the Force 
of all the Mufcles taken together 5 therefore, whatfoever in- 
creafeth Strength, increafes the Force of all the Mufcles, and 
of thofe ferving Digeftion, as well as others. See Muscle. 

Yet notwithftanding the Truth of this, the Quantity of 
Blood may be increafed in fuch Circumftances, as to abate 
the Strength. The Equilibrium between the Blood and 
Veffels being deflroy'd, wonderfully leffens the Strength. 
The fudden Supprefuon of Perfpiration, though it increafes 
the Quantity of the Blood, as it mull confiderably do, by 
SanSorius's Calculation, yet it leffens the Strength ; becaufe 
the retained Matter, being what ought to be evacuated, fo 
alters the Texture of the Blood, as to make it unfit for 
rnufcular Motion. Suppofe the increafed Quantity to be 
joined by an extraordinary Vifcidity, the Quantity of fmall 
feparable Parts decreafing, as the Vifcidity increafes, the 
Quantity of animal Spirits feparated in the Brain, will be 
lefs ; and the Tenfity of the Fibres being in Proportion to 
the animal Spirits forced into them, they will not be able to 
countcrpoife the greatWeight of the Blood, and fo the Strength 
will be diminifhed. 

Bellini proves, that if the Blood be fo vitiated, as to increafe 
or diminifli Strength ; it amounts to the fame as if the Blood 
were in a natural State, but its Quantity increafed or dimi- 
nifhed in the fame Proportion : So that the Blood, when 
vitiated, may fo impair the Strength of the Mufcles, as even 
to fpoil Digeftion ; and yet in fome Cafes, it may be fo 
vitiated, as to help Digeftion, and increafe Strength. 

M. de la Hire, in a Calculation of the Strength of a Man 
in drawing and bearing, fhews, that an ordinary Man walking 
in a horizontal Direction, and with his Body inclining for- 
wards, is only equal toTwenty-feven Pounds ; which is much 
lefs than one would have imagined. 

He adds, That this Force would be much greater, if the 
Man were to walk backwards ; and that 'tis for this Reafon, 
the Watermen fetch their Oars from before, backwards : And 
though he obferves, the Gondoliers of Venice fetch them 
the contrary Way, yet this is, becaufe they chufe to lofe the 
Advantage of Strength, to have that of feeing the Place they 
are going to, in the numerous Turns and Canals they there 
meet withal. 

'Tis known by Expetience, that a Horfe draws, ho- 
rizontally, as much as Seven Men ; confequently, his 
Strength will be 180 Pounds. A Horfe, as to pufhing for- 
wards, has a great advantage over a Man, both in the 
Strength of its Mufcles, and the Difpofition of the whole 
Body ; but the Man has the Advantage over the Horfe in 
afcending. M. de la Hire fhews, that three Men loaden with 
100 Pounds apiece, will afcend a prcrty fleep Hill with more 
Eafeand Expedition, than a Horfe loaden with 300 Pounds. 

Hakeivill iurnifhes us with abundance of Inftances of ex- 
traordinary Strength : Klunher, Provoft of the great Church 
of Mefnia in 1529, carried a Pipe of Wine out of the 

Cellar, and laid it in the Cart. Mayoliis faw one hold a 

marble Pillar in his Hand three Foot long, and one in Dia- 
meter, 
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Smeter, which he tofs'd in the Air, and catch'd again like a 

Ball. A little Man of Mantua, call'd Rodamas, could 

break a Cable. Emando Burgh fetch'd up Stairs, an Afs 

loaden with Wood, and threw both into the Fire. At Con- 
(tantinople, in 1581, one lifted a Piece of Wood which 
Twelve Men could Scarce raife ; then lying all along, bore a 

Stone which Ten Men could but juft roll on him. G. of 

Fnnisbergh, Baron of Mindlehaim, cou'draifea Man off his 
Seat with his middle Finger, and Shove a Cannon out of its 
Place. — Cardan few a Man dance With two Men in his Arms, 
two on his Shoulders and one on his Keck. Patacona, Cap- 
tain of the CoSTacks, could tear an Horfe-fhoe ; and the fame 

is reported of the preSent .^ag^or King of 'Poland. Oh 

Putney Common, is a Stone with an InScription, men- 
tioning a Man, who in that Place out-drew Five Horfes in 
his own Team. — — A gigantic Woman of the Netherlands, 
could lift a Barrel of Hamburgh Beer. Mr. Caretv had a 
Tenant that could carry Six Bufhels of Wheat in Meal (of 
Fifteen Gallons Meafure) with the Lubber a-top of it. And 
^f- Roman of the fame County, could carry the Carcafs of an 
Ox. See HaketmlFs apology, p. 238. 

STRENGTHENERS, fuch Medicines as add to the 
Bulk and Firmnefs of the Solids. SeeSoLinsandSTRENGTH. 
Strengthened differ from Cordials, as a Bandage doth 
from a Flefh-brufh : The latter are fuch as facilitate and drive 
on the vital Actions 5 but the former, fuch as confirm 
the Stamina, and maintain the Solids in fuch a Condition, as 
to exert themfelves into Action on all proper Occasions, with 
the greateft Force and Vigour. 

The continual Wafte, which conftant Motion makes in the 
Conftitution, were it not for frequent and proper Supplies, 
would Soon wear the Body quite out. The Attritions and 
Abraiions of the circulating Fluids, would quickly carry away 
the Canals in which they circulate, were not fomewhat fur- 
nished in their Composition, which is fuited to fall into, 
adhere with, and recruit that which is warned off. And 
thofe Particles muft be much more difpofed fo to do, whofe 
AdheSions are greateft, when once they come into Contact 5 
fuch are thofe of Bodies we call Glutinous, and which eafily 
form themfelves into Jellies, and fiich-like Confidences j for 
the Parts of fuch Bodies are very light, by the over-propor- 
tion of their Surfaces to their Solidities, whereby their Mo- 
tions are both more languid, when in Circulation j and when 
they Hop, their Cohesions will be much the Stronger, with 
whatfbever they happen to fall into Contact. 

Medicines of this Tribe, are therefore of great Service in 
Hecticks 5 where the fwift Motion of a thin, fharp Blood, 
wears away the Substance of the Body, inftead of nourish- 
ing it ; for they not only retard the inordinate Motion ; but 
give fuch a Weight and Confidence to the Juices, as fits them 
alfo for Nourishment. There are likewife other Caufes, 
which may weaken the Solids, by admitting, or occafioning 
them to relax too much. Whatfoever therefore acts as a 
Stimulus, and crifps and corrugates the Fibres into a more 
compacted Tone, which moll auftere and pointed Bodies do, 
will remove fuch WeakneSs, and increafe Strength : And as 
alfo, too much Moiflure may contribute to fuch a Relaxation, 
what has no other Quality but abforbing, and drying up 
fuch Superfluous Humidities, may deServe, though acci- 
dentally, to come under this Denomination. 

STRETCH : When at Sea, they are going to hoift the 
Yard, or hale the Sheet ; they fay, Stretch forward the Sheets, 
meaning, that the Part which the Men are to hale by, Should 
be put into their Hands, in order to their Haling. 

STRIDE, in the ancient Architecture, the'Lifts, Fillets 
or Rays which feparate the Striges or Flutings of Columns. 
See List and Fluting. 

Stride, among Naturalifls, the fmall Hollows or Chan- 
nels in the Shells of Cockles, Scollops, tfc. 
STRICTOR, in Anatomy, the fame as SphmtJef. See 

SpHINCTER. 

STRIGES, in the ancient Architecture, are what in the 
Modern we call Fluting!, See Fluting. 

They are thus call'd, as fuppofed to have been originally 
intended to imitate the Folds or Plaits in Womens Robes 5 
which the Latins call Striges. 

The Fillets or Spaces between them, were call Stria. 

STRIKE, is a Meafure, containing four Bufhels 5 two of 
which make a Quarter. A Strike of Flax, is as much as 
can be heckled at one Handful. 

Strike, is a Sea Word varioufly ufed. When a Ship in a 
Fight, or upon meeting with a Man of War, lets down, or 
lowers her Top-fails, at leaft half-Mafi high ; they fay, She 
Strikes, meaning, She yields or fubmirs, or pays her J)evoir 
to that Man of War, as She paffes by. When a Ship touches 
Ground in a Shoal-water, they Jay, She Strikes. 

When any Top-maft is to be taken down, they lay, 
Strike the 'Top-maft. And when any Thing is let down or 
lowered into the Hold, they call it Striking down into the 
Hold. 

STRIKING, The Punifhment appointed by our Laws, 
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for Striking tvith'm the King's Court, whereby Blood is drawn 
is, that the Criminal Shall have his Right Hand ftruck off 5 
in a moft lad and folemn Manner. 

For Striking in Weftminfler-Hall, while the Courts of 
Juftice are fitting, the Punifhment is Imprifonment for Life 
and Forfeiture ot one's Eftate. 

STRING, in Mufic. See Chord. 
If two Strings or Chords of a mufical Inftrument only 
differ in Length j their Tones, that is, the Number of 
Vibrations they make in the fame Time, are in an inverted 
Ratio of their Lengths. 

If they only differ in Thicknefs, their Tones are in an 
inverted Ratio of their Diameters. As to the Tenfion of 
Strings, to meafure it regularly, they muft be conceived 
ftretch'd or drawn by Weights ; and then, ceteris paribus^ 
the Tones of two Strings are in a direct Ratio of the Square 
Roots of the Weights which Stretch them, that is, e. gr. 
the Tone of a String ftretch'd by a Weight 4, is an Octave 
above the Tone of a String ftretch'd by the Weight r. 

'Tis an Observation of an old Standing, that if a Viol or 
Lute-firing be touch'd with the Bow, or Hand, another 
String, on the fame, or another Inftrument, not far from itj 
if in Unifoti to ir, or in Octave, or the like, will at the 
fame Time tremble of its own accord. See Unison. 

But it is now found, that not the whole of that other 
String doth thus tremble ; but the feveral Parts, Severally, 
according as they are Uniibns to the whole, or the Parts of 

the String fo ftruck. Thus fiippofing . „ 

A B to be an upper Octave to ac, and 
therefore an Unilbn to each half of it 
ftop'd at b. 

If while ab is open, A B be ftruck, the two Halves of 
this other, that is abandbc will both tremble 5 but the 
middle Point will be at reft 5 as will be eafily perceived, by 
wrapping a bir of Paper lightly about the String a c, and 
removing it fucceSHvely from one End of the String to the 
other. In like manner, if A B were an upper Twelfth to ac, 
and, confequently, an Unifon to its three Parts a 1, 1 2 and 
2 c; if ac being open, AB be ftruck, its three Parts A 1 1 
1 2 and 2 c will Severally tremble, but the Points 1 and 2 
remain at Reft. 

This, Dr. WaUis tells us) was ftrft difcover'd byMr.ffil- 
Ham Noble of ' Merton College ; and after him by Mr. T. pigot 
of Wadham College, without knowing that Mr. Noble bad 
obferved it before. To which we may add, that M. Sativeitr, 
long afterwards, propoied it in the Royal Academy at Paris, 
as his own Difcovery, as 'tis like enough it might : But 
upon his being inform 'd, by fome of the Members then pre- 
fent, that Dr. Wallis had publifh'd it before, he immediately 
refign'd all the Honour thereof. 

STRING-ife/f, is a fudden twitching or fhatchiiig up of 
an Horfe's hinder Leg, much higher than the other, as if 
he trod on Needles 5 generally befalling the bett mettled 
Horles. 

It frequently happens upon taking Cold, after hard 
Riding, or fore Labour ; efpecially by wafhing them when 
too hot, which chills the Blood, and fo benumbs the Sinews, 
as to take away the Senfe and Feeling of the Member. 

To Cure it, the middle Vein is taken up above and under- 
neath the Thigh ; under which is found a String, which is 
to be cut away, and the Part anointed with Butter and 
Salt. 

STROAKING, a Method of Cure fome People have 
given into, in certain DifeaSes ; confifting in a mere Applica- 
tion of the Hand to the Part affected, in the way of Friction 
or Rubbing. 

That Friction has very considerable Ufes in many 
DifeaSes, is allow'd. See Friction. 

But, as to the particular Efficacy of the Stroak of particu- 
lar Perfons; we fee little Foundation for it in Nature. Ex- 
perience, indeed, affords fome j to which we don't know 
what to object. 

Mr. Thcresby, in the Philofophical TranfaEfions, gives 
feveral remarkable Instances of Cures pcrform'd by that 
famous Stroaker, Mr. Greatrix. Mr. Thoresby's own Brother 
being feiz'd with a violent Pain in his Head and Neck} 
Mr. Greatrix coming accidentally thither, gave immediate 
Eafe to his Head, by only Streaking it with his Hand : He 
then fell to Jiroak his Back; whence the Pain immediately 
fled to his Right Thigh : Then he purfued it with his Hand 
to the Knee, from thence to the Leg, Ancle, Foot, and at 
laft to the great Toe, where it grew more violent j but up on 
rubbing there, it vanifh'd. 

Another Relation of the fame Author having a great Pa m 
and WeakneSs in her Knees, which occafion'd a white 
Swelling, that had hung to her feveral Years, in fp'g^ °^ 
all Means; the fame Stroaker rubbing both her Knees, gave 
her prelent EaSe, the Pain ft ving downwards from his Hand, 
till he drove it out of the Toes, after which the Swelling 
Soon went absolutely away. 

Mr. Thoresby 
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W.Vhore&y gives various other like Infknces, all among 
his Acquaintance j and adds, That when Mr. Greatrix Jiroaks 
only tor Pains, . he ufes nothing but his Hand 5 but that for 
Ulcers, or running Sores, he ufes Spittle on his Hand or 
Fingers. See Touching. 

STROPHE, in the Greek and Latin Poetry, a Stanza, 
or certain Number of Verfes including a perfect Senfe 5 
fucceeded by another, confifting of the fame Number and 
Mealure of Verles, in the fame Difpofirion and Rythmus, 
cail'd the Antiffrophe, 

What the Couplet is in Songs, and the Stanza in Epic 
Poetry 5 Strophe is in Odes. See Couplet. 

The Word is Greek, rfopij of rp.tpsa, I turn ; becaufe at the 
End of the Strophe, the Jame Meafures returned again j or 
rather, as the Term related, principally, to the Mufic or 
Dancing, becaufe at flrfl coming in, the Chorus or the 
Dancers turn'd to the Left, and that Meafure ended, they 
turn'd back again to the Right. 

STRUCTURE, in Architecture. See Building. 

STRUMA, in Medicine, Tumours arifing moll ufually 
on the Neck; cail'd alio Scrophulee, and, popularly the JSttf/, 
or King's Evil, See Evil, 

The Word is Latin, form'd, as fbme will have it, a Jirtt- 
Sndoj becaufe they grow infenfibly, Srruffm affurpint. 

The Greeks call them •vptfd<hst Sores. 

STUC, in Mafbnry, worn the Italian Stucco, gfc. a Com- 
petition of Lime and the Duft of white Marble, pounded to- 
gether and fifred ; whereof Figures and other Ornaments of 
Sculpture are made. 

This is what 'Pliny means by Marmoratim Opus 5 and 
Albarium Opus. See Plaister. and Mosaic. 

STUFF, in Commerce, a general Name for all Kinds of 
Works made of Gold, Silver, Silk, Wool], Hair, Cotton or 
Thread, manufactured on the Loom 5 of which Number are 
Velvets, Brocades, Mohairs, Satwis, Taffeta's, Cloths, Serges, 
Rateens, and various other Kinds; explain'd under their 
reipedtive Articles of this Dictionary, 

Stuff is particularly ufed, for certain Kinds of flight 
woollen Stuff's, ufed principally for Linings and Womens 
wear, as Ltnfeys, Rateens, &c. 

STUM, is the Flower of Wine, fet a working. See 
Wine, Must, $£c. 

Hence to Stttm, is to put certain Ingredients into fick and 
decay'd Wine, in order to revive it, and make it brisk. 

STUMBLING, in the Manage, &c. a Vice in a Horfe, 
either natural or accidental. 

The Natural arifes from the Sinews of the fore Legs 
being fomewhat too frraight, which cramps the Horfe, and 
prevents his ufing his Legs with the neceflary Freedom and 
Is'imblenefs. 

The Way to cure him, is to cut him of the Cords, i. e. 
to make a Slit on the Top of his Nofe, and with a Cornet, 
to raije up the great Sinews, to cut them afunder, and heal 
them up again with a proper Salve, The Accidental arifes 
from a Splint, Wind-gall, being founder'd, prick'd, flubbed, 
gravel'd, \£c, 

STUP1FIERS, in Medicine, the fame as Narcoticks and 
Opiates. See Opiates. 

STUPHA, or STUPE, the fame as Fomentation. See 
Fomentation 

STUPOR, a Numbnefs, occafioned by any accidental 
Bandage that itops the Motion of the Blood and nervous 
Fluids, or by a Decay in the Nerves, as in a Palfy, ££fc. 

STYGIAN Liquors, a Term fome Chymifts apply to 
acid Spirits, from their Efficacy in destroying or ditlblving 
mixt Bodies. See Spirit. 

STYLE, a kind of Point, or Bodkin, wherewith the 
Ancients wrote on Plates of Lead, or on Wax, i$c. and which 
is flill ufed to write on Ivory Leaves, and Paper prepared 
for that Purpofe, &c. See Writing. 

This is the Origin of all the other Significations of the 
ftme Wurd in Englijh. 

Style, in Chirurgery, is a long Steel Inftrument, that 
goes diminifhing towards one End, fo as to be of a conical 
Form. 

] Tis ufed to be thruft in red-hot, in Cani<t<e, and to be 
pull'd out again, immediately : 'Tis put in and drawn out 
fucceflively, as often as is neceffary. In order to do this, 'tis 
good to have two Styles, to be put in alternately. See 
Canula. 

Style, in Dialling, the Gnomon or Cock of a Dial, rais'd 
on the Plane thereof/to project a Shadow. Sec Gnomon. 

Style, in Botany, the Part riling up the middle of a 
Rower, and bearing, by its lower Part, on the Seed. 

This we more ufually call the Tifiil. See Pistil. 

Style, in Matters of Language, is a particular manner 
of delivering a Man's Thoughts~in Writing, agreeably to the 
Rules of Syntax ; or, as R %vjfier more accurately defines it, 
the Manner where the Words conftrudted according to the 
Lawsof Syntax, are arranged among themfelves, fuitably to 
the Genius of the Language. See Language. 

This Definition fixes the Notion of Style to fomething 
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determinate, which before was very vague and arbitrary, 
whence many Authors, even of Note, confounded it with 
Syntax itielf. See Syntax. 

From the Definition, it appears, that Style fuppofts or 
incudes the Syntax ; and that Syntax does not extend fofar 
as Style : For the Syntax may be very juft, where the Style 
is wretched, were it only in this Example ; God always 
rewards -with great Fidelity, and greater Liberality the 
7"ft' Or this, There isnoBody, who more than I honour you 

The Regimens and Terminations of each Word, are per- 
feaiy juft in each of theft Phrafes : There is no Fault tnen, 
in the Syntax; but there is fomething wanting in the 
Arrangement of the Words, to make them in the Genius of 
the Language ; there is a Fault then, in Ax Style. 

Indeed, againft what particular Rule of Grammar the 
Fault is committed, 'tis icarce poffible to determine pre- 
cilely; the Tafte and Ufe of a Language being fo exceed- 
ingly delicate and precarious. 'Tis true, a Fault hi Style, 
is not lefs a Fault againft Grammar, than is a Fault in 
Syntax ; Only the former is leis precife and palpable than 
the latter. 

A very common Error in Grammarians, F. Buffier adds, 
is to confound two Kinds of Styles in one : The Grammatical 
Style ; or that directed by the Rules of Grammar; and the 
'Perfinal Style, which depends lefs on the Grammar, than 
on the Perlbn that writes; whether with regard to his parti- 
cular Tafte and Genius, or with regard to his Matter, or the 
Kind or Cnaracter of his Work, 

There are a great many Differences between the Two j 
the moll effcntial is, that the one may be divetfified an in- 
finite Number of Ways, and the other cannot. 

In effea, the Perfinal Style is naturally variable, accord- 
ing to the different Genius's, Humours, and Complexions. 

'Tis the Imagination thatafts, that conceives, that pro- 
pofes, and that expreffes Things, according to its Character, 
which is different in all Men, and which is to be varied, 
according to the particular Kind of the Work. - 

Hence arifes the Gay, the Grave, the Florid, the Jejune, 
the Copious, the Concifi, the 'Poetical, the Epijiolary, the 
Burlefque Styles. 

Theft 'Perianal Styles are all Independant on the Gram- 
matical ; and we have Authors, who excel in the one, yet 
are miferably defeflive in the other. The 'Perfiual Style is 
not under the Direction of Grammar; but of the Imagina- 
tion, or rather of Rhetoric, rhat Art having ro do directly with 
our Thoughts, as Grammar with our Words. 

This, however, may be laid, That Grammar is far from 
being able to vary the fame Words of a Phrale with equal 
Perfection ; and that generally there is but one Way of de- 
livering them in theTafte and Genius of the Language. Thus, 
the Grammatical Style, is invariable in the following Phtafe, 
and proportionably in others. Death is a Law, which all 
Men are to undergo : For you cannot well range the Words 
otherwile than they here are, without going out of the 
Bounds of Grammar. Would you fay, a Law is "Death, 
which all Men, i£c. or, a Law is Death, which, lie. 

But in the 'Perfinal Style, where the Imagination comes 
to be concern'd, this Sentence might be varied infinite Ways, 
according to the Kind of the Writing, whether Oratorial, 
Poetical, £?c. As, Death neither [pares the Prince nor the 
'Peafant. Death knocks equally at the Monarch's 'Palace and 
the 'Beggar's Hut, (3c. 

Style, in Oratory and Poetry, is reftrain'd wholly to 
what F. Bnffier calls the 'Perfinal Style. 

Language tefers principally to the Matter of the Difcourft, 
viz. the Words ; Elocution to the particular Members or Parts 
thereof; and Style, to the whole Compofition. 

The Mailers of the Art, reduce the Kinds of Style to 
Three, the Sublime, the Low, and the Intermediate or 
equable Style. 

The Sublime, is that confifting in magnificent Words and 
Sentences; which, by its noble Boldneis, ravi flies the Hear- 
ers, and extorts Admitation even from the Unwilling. See 
Sublime. 

The low or fimple Style, is that ordinarily ufed in fmaller 
and humbler Works, as Epiftles, Dialogues and common 
Diicourft. The chief Virtues hereof are Perfpicuity, 
Smoothnels, Eafinefs and Cleannefs; it muft be very fparing 
in the Ule of Tropes and Figures, efpecially the more 
violent ones, as the •profopeceia, Jpojlmpbe, f£c. 

The intermediate, equable Style, partakes of the Magni- 
ficence of the Sublime, and the" Simplicity of the Low. It 
neither rifts to the Majefty of the one in Wotds or Sen- 
tences; nor yet isfmartly pointed like the other: But, as; 
Tally excellently expreffes it, Eft Stylus quidam interjetlus, 
intermedins, gj quaji temferatus ; nee acumine inferioris,"tiec 
f'tlmine ntensfuperioris, vicimts amborum, in neutro excellent 
titriufqtie particeps. 

The fame Author calls it the Florid and Polijh'd Style ; 
it being in this that all the Graces and Beauties of Language 
are principally to be ufed. 
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For the Choice of Style, in the General, 'tis the Matter 
is to determine it. Such Style, fays Cicero, is to be chofen, 
as expreffes great Things magnificently, middle Things 
moderately, and low Things fubrly : But more particularly 
as there are three Branches of the Duty of an Orator, to 
teach, to delight, and to move ; the Jimple Style is ufed to 
teach, the Middle to delight, and the Sublime to move. 

Again, the funpk or tow Style is fit for Comedy, the 
Sublime for Tragedy, and the Middle forHiftory. 

Ciejar, 'tis true, rather uled the Simple than the Interme- 
diate Style; but then he wrote Commentaries,, not aHiftory, 
as is obferved by 'fully. 

Again, the Jimple Style is fit for Bucolicks and Eclogues, 
the intermediate Style for Georgicks, and the Sublime for 
Epicks ; which triple Difference we eafily defcry in Virgil, 
though he fometimes mixes them all in the Mneid itfelf, 
ufing the Jimple Style in the Fifth Book, where he defcribes 
Games, and the Intermediate in the Beginning of the Poem. 
Care is Hill to be taken, that the Style be mtflat and dull, on 
pretence of being Jimple. 

M. #»/&»» obferves, that in all Languages a mean Thought 
exprefs'd in Noble Terms, is better liked than the nobleft 
Thought exprefs d in mean Terms : The Reafon he gives, is, 
that every Body can't judge of the Force and Juflnefs of a 
Thought ; but fcarce any Body but perceives the Meannefs of 
the Words. The latter we find by our Senfes, the former by 
our Reafon. 

He adds, That the Words in different Languages don t 
always anfwer juftly to one another ; and that a noole Greek 
Term can't frequently be exprefs'd in another Language, but 
by a very mean one. 

This we fee in the Words Afmus in Latin, Ane in French,. 
and AJi in Ehglijli, which are the meanefl imaginable, in 
thofe three Languages ; yet the Word expreffing that Animal, 
has nothing mean in it, either in Greek or Hebrew, but is ufed 
in the find? and nobleft Paffages. 

Add to this, that Languages are exceedingly capricious 
on this Head : A Bull, a Heifer, a Goat, a Boar, l$c. may 
be ufed in thefublimeft Paffages, without debafing the Style ; 
but a Cow, a Sheep, a Hog, a Sow, Igc. would be intolerable.. 
Shepherd and Herfdman, are fine Words ; Hog-keeper and 
Cow-ward, which carry the fame Ideas, vitious to the laft 
Decree. 

The chief Faults in Style, are, its being tumid andjwollen ; 
or cold mi puerile ; or fiiff or loofe ; or dry and jejune. A 
fwollen Style, is that immediately fluff 'd with big Words and 
Sentences ; fuch are thofe Verfes of the Emperor Nero, ridiculed 
by Perfius. 

Tbrva mimalkmeis implemnt Comma Sombis 
Jit raptum Vitulo caput ablaturafuperbo 
Saffaris, 5£ lyncem mosnas flexura Corymbis, fjc. 

A cold or puerile Style, is that which affecf s certain trifling 
Ornaments, cold Jells, remote and ftrain'd Allufions, re- 
dundant Defcriptions, i£c. Such, e. %r. as, A Centaur's riding 
himjelf: More golden than Gold, &c. Of this Vice, that 
Paffage of Virgil feems guilty. 

Num Capti potueri capi ? Num incenfa cremavit 
Iroja Vires '. 

And that in 'Plutarch, and Dion Cajfius ; 'Tims no wonder 
Diana's temple Jhouli be burnt the Night Alexander was 
bom ; as that Goddejs, attending at Jo great a "Birth, could not 
be in the Way to extinguifi the Flames. And that in 'Plautus, 
where a Perfon is reprefented fo exceedingly covetous, that he 
would invoke Heaven and Earth, if he Jaw but a Grain of 
Smoak ejcaps out of his Cottage. 

A looje Style, is that which wanting Articles, Numbers, 
£gc. fluctuates here and there, not connected or hung together. 
This is a Fault fo frequent, efpecially in young Writers, that 
we fhall fpare giving Inflances of it. 

.A dry jejune Style, is that deflitute of Ornament, Spirit, $$c. 

The Ancients made a notable Diftincfion of Styles, into 
Laconic and Afiatic. 

Afuitic Style, is that which is very diffufive and prolix ; or 
where abundance of Words are ufed to exprefs a little Matter : 
Thus call'd, by the Greeks, from the People of AJia, who 
affected fuch Redundancies, in Oppofition to the 

Laconic Style, which is diflinguifh'd by its exceeding Con- 
cifenefs ; ar.d by comprehending a deal of Matter under a few 
Words. See Laconic. 

Such, e.gr. is that Anfwer returned by the Lacedemonians, 
to a long Epiftle of an Enemy, threatning to deflroy them 
with Fire and Sword ; %i, (i, if; that is, Do if you can : Or, 
that return'd by the fame to King Philip, demanding fome 
extravagant Thing of them, s, nm, no. Or that of Cleo- 
mews the Spartan General to the Ambaffador of Samos ; 
As to what you have Jaid, the frjl 'Part I don't remember, the 
middle I don't underjtand ; the lajt I don't approve. Or that 



Epiftle of Archidamus to the Elei, who were preparing W a 
againft him ; Archidamus to the Elei : 'Lis goid to be an j J 
Or that of Cefar to the Roman Senate, after his conque r ;„ ' 
'Pharnaces, Kmgoi''Pontus: Vem, vidi, via ; I came, f {{J* 
I conquer'd. ' * * 

Style, in jfurijprudtnce, the particular Form, or Manner 
of Proceeding in each Court or Jurifdifiion, agreeably to t h 
Rules and Orders eflablifli'd herein. Thus we fay, the Styh 
of the Court of Rome, of the Court of Chancery, of Par- 
liament, of the Privy Council. See Chancery, ££c. 

Style, in Mufic, the manner of Singing and Compofuw. 

The Style is, properly, the manner eixh Perfon has, either 
of Compofing, of Performing or Teaching ; which is very 
different, both in refpecf of the different Genius s of Countries 
and Nations,.and of the different Matters, Places, Times, Sub- 
jects, Expreffions, &c. 

Thus we fay, the Style of the Chariffimi, of Lully, f 
Lambert ; the Style of the Italians, the French, the Spaniards 
iSc. The Style of gay Pieces of Mufic, is very different 
from that of ferious Pieces : The Style of Church Mufic 
very different from Theatrical Mufic. The Style of the 
Italian Compofitions, is poignant, florid, exprefiive ; that 
of the French Conv ofitions, natural, flowing, tender, £s?c. 

Hence, the various Epithets, given to dillinguilh thefe 
various Characters ; as, the ancient and modern Style, the 
Italian and German Style, the Ecclefiaflical and Dramatic 
Style, the gay, grave, majeflic, natural, foft, familiar, 
gallant, low, fublime Styles, l$c. 

The Stylo Recitativo or Dramatico T in the- Italian Mufic, 
is a Style fit to exprefs the Paffions.. The Stylo Ecclefiajtico 
is full of Majeffy, very grave, and fit to infpire Devotion. 

Stylo MoteBico, is a various, rich, florid Style, capable of 
all Kinds of Ornaments, and, of confequence, fit to exprefs 
various Paffions, particularly Admiration, Grief, ££fc- 

Stylo Madrigalefco, is a Style proper for Love, and the other 
fofter Paffions. 

Stylo Hyperchematico, is a Style proper to excite Mirth, 
Joy, Dancing, &c. and, of confequence, full of brisk, gay 
Motions. 

Stylo Symphtmiaeo, is a Style fit for Inffrumenta] Mufic : 
But as each Inflrument has its particular Effect, there are as 
many different fymphonical Styles. The Style of Violirs, 
for Inflance, is ufually Gay ; that of Flutes Melancholy and 
Languifhing, and that of Trumpets, Sprightly and Animated. 

Stylo Melijmatico, is a natural, artlefs Style, which any 
Body, almoft, may ling. 

Stylo Thantajtico, is a free, eafy, humorous Manner of 
Composition, far from all Conflraint, £J?e. 

Stylo Choraico, is the Style proper for Dancing ; and is 
divided into as many different Kinds, as there are Dances ; 
as the Style of Sarabands, of Minuets, of Gavots, of Riga- 
doons, f$c. 

Style, in Chronology, a particular Manner of accounting 
Time, with regard to the Retrenchment of Ten Days from 
the Calendar, in the Refotmation made thereof under Pope 
Gregory XIII. 

Style is either Old or New. 

The old Style, is the Julian Manner of Computing, which 
obtains in England and fbme other Proteflant States, who 
refufed to admit of the Reformation. See Julian. 

The new Style is the Gregorian Manner, followed by the 
Catholicks, in confequence of that Reformation. See Gre- 
corian. 

Hence, there arofe a Difference of Ten Days, between the 
Old Style and the New, the latter being fo much before-hand 
with the former : So that when the Catholicks, e.gr. reckon'd 
the 2 iff of May, we only reckon'd the nth. 

This Difference of Ten Days, was increafed in the Tear 
1 707, to 11 Days, by reafon that Year was not the Sijjextile 
in the Old Style, but was, in the New : So that the 10th Day 
of the one, correfponded to the nil of the other. 

There are feveral Places, however, where the new Style 
has begun to obtain, even among Proreflants ; and 'tis not un- 
likely, that the old Style may, in Time, dwindle quire 
away. At the Diet of Ratiibon in 1 700, it was decreed, by 
the Body of Proteftants of the Empire, that Eleven Day 8 
fliould be retrenched from the old Style, to accommodate it for 
the future to the New. And the fame Regulation has fince 
pafs'd in Sweden and 'Denmark. England holds out, almoft 
alone, for the old Style. See Calendar. 

STYLET, STILETTO, a little, dangerous Poniard, 
which is hid in the Hand, and chiefly ufed in treacherous 
Aflaflinations. 

The Blade is ufually Triangular, and fo (lender, that the 
Wound it makes, is almoft imperceptible. 

The Stylet is ftriftly prohibited in all well Policy'd Srates- 

STYLITES, an Appellation given to a kind of Solitaries, 
who fpend their Life, feated on the Tops of Columns to be 
the better difpofed for Meditation, &c. See Solitary. 

Of thefe, we find feveral mention'd in ancient Writers, 
and even as low as the IXth Century. The Founder of the 
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Order was St. Simon Stylites, a famous Anchorite in the 
Vth Century ; who firft took up his Abode on a Column Six 
Cubits high ; then on a Second of 12 Cubits ; a third of 22 j 
8 nd at lait on another of 36, where he lived feveral Years. 

The Extremities of thefe Columns were only three Foot 
5n Diameter, with a kind of Rail or Ledge about that 
reach'd almoft to the Girdle, fomewhat refembling a Pulpit. 
There was no lying down in it. 

The Faquiers or devout People of the JSaJi, imitate this 
extraordinary kind of Life to this Day. SeeFAquiER* 

STYLOIDES, in Anatomy, an Apophyfis of the Osfre- 
trcjum, thus cali'd from its retembling a Style or Stylet. See 
Petrosum Os. 

STYLOGLOSSUS, in Anatomy, a pair of Mufcles, run- 
ning off /harp and flefhy, from the Procerus Styloides ; 
whence defending obliquely forwards, it is inferted into the 
Root of the Tongue. It ferves to pull the Tongue up in the 
Action of Deglutition. 

STYLOHYOIDEUS, in Anatomy, a pair of Mufcles 
/bringing from the c ProceJJiis Styloides, and inferted into the 
Baiis and Horns of the Os Hyoides ; which it draws, laterally, 
upwards. 

STYLOPHARYNG.EUS, in Anatomy, a pair of Mufcles, 
arifing round and flefhy, from the Procejfus Styloides ; and 
which in its oblique Defcent, becomes thicker, and is after- 
wards expanded on the back Parts of the Fauces. It terves to 
draw up and dilate the Pharynx. 

STYPTIC, in Medicine, a Remedy that has the Virtue of 
flopping Blood, or of binding up the Aperture of a wounded 
Veflfel. See Blood. 

The Service, Nettle, Solomon's Seal, &c. are Styp ticks. 

There are various Styptic Waters and Powders of furprizing 
Efficacy, in raoft of which, Vitriol is the principal Ingredient. 

The ufual Styptic Water is made of Colcothar calcined, or 
Vitriol diflblved with burnt Allum, Sugar-candy, the Urine 
of a young Man, &c. 

Dr. Col'jatcfr's Styptic Powder has been famed ; though 
Mr. Cowper, in the Philofophical Iranf actions, gives us a 
Kumber of Instances, wherein it was applied with very little, 
or ill Succefs in human Subjects ; though he gives us others 
made in Dogs where it anfwer'd well. 

M. I'ownefort obferves, from the Analyfis he has made of 
Styptic and Aftringent Plants, that Acids and Earths prevail 
therein ; though fome of them yield an urinous Spirit. On 
this Principle, he aflerts, That their Salt is analogous to 
Allum and that there is fomewhat of Sal Ammoniac in 
their Texture. Chomel obferves, that this does not hold 
univerfally. 

STYRAX, in Medicine. See Storax. 

SUB, a Latin Prepofitition, fignifying tinier ; frequently 
iifed, in Compofition, in our Language. 

Sub-Z>rigadier, is an Officer in the Cavalry, who commands 
under the Brigadier ; affifting him in the Difcharge of his 
Functions. See Brigadier. 

S'ib-Chantor, an Officer in the Choir, who officiates in the 
Abtence of the Chantor, &c. See Chantor. 

Sub-Dean-, a Dignity in certain Chapters beneath the 
Dean. See Dean. 

Svb J Prior, a Clauftral Officer, who affifts the Prior, $§c. 

Sub-Deacon, an inferior Minifter, who anciently attended at 
the Altar, prepared the Sacred Veffels, &c. and was inverted 
with the firft of the Holy Orders. 

According to the Canons, a Perfbn muft be 22 Years of 
Age, to be promoted to the Order of Sub-Deacon. 

Tis difputed among the Romanics, whether the Sub- 
deaconhood be a Sacrament or not ; in regard Sub-Deacons are 
ordain'd without Impofition of Hands, and that there is no 
mention made of them in Scripture. Yet Sellarmin holds the 
affirmative Side of the Qiieftion. By the Papal Canons, a 
married Man may be ordain'd Sub-Deacon 5 upon Condition 
his Wife content to it, make a Vow of Continence, and fhut 
hertelf up in a Monaftery. See Deacon. 

SUBALTERN, a fiibordinate Officer, or one who dis- 
charges hisPoft under the Command and Direction of another. 

Such are Lieutenants, Sub-lieutenants, Cornets and Enfigns, 
who ferve under the Captain. 

We alfb fay Subaltern Courts, Jurifdictions, l$c. Such 
are thote of inferior Lords, with regard to the Lord Para- 
mount. Hundred Courts, to County Courts, %$c. 

For the Subaltern Perfons in an Epic Poem, F. !BojJit ob- 
ferves, there is no Neceflity to be very flrict in preterving 
every one's Character. See Character. 

The Patriarchs, M. St. Evremond tells us, had feveral 
Wives, who did not all hold the fame Rank ; but there were 
feveral fnbaltem to the principal Wife. Grammar we alfb 
fay is fuba Item to Rhetoric. The Word is form'd from the 
Xatin, fab, and alter, another. 

SUPCI AVIAN, is applied to any thing under the Arm- 
pit or Shoulder ; whether Artery, Nerve, Vein or Mufcle. 

Sura.Avitis, in Anatomy, is a Mufcle that ariteth from 
the lower Side of the Clavicula, near the Acromium ; and de- 
fends obliquelv fo be inferted into the upper Part or the firft 
Rib, near the Sternum. 



SUBCONTRARY Pofition, in Geometry, is when two 
fimilar Triangles are fo placed, as to have one common Angle, 
V (Tab. Geometry Fig. 44.) at the Vertex, and yet their 
Bate not parallel. 

Thus, if the fcalenous Cone B V D be fo cut by the Plane 
C A, as that the Angle at C=D ; the Cone is then faid to 
be cut Subcontrarily to its Bate B A. 

SUBCUTANETJS, in Anatomy, a thin membranous 
Mufcle, running under the Skin, cali'd alfo gitadratus. It 
arites with a pretry broad Origin, from the hind Part of the 
Neck, and from the Pectoral Mufcle below the Clavicle. It 
adheres firmly to the Panniculus Carnofus j from which it is 
not feparated without Difficulty, and therefore was not an- 
ciently diftinguiih'd from it 3 and is inferted, obliquely, on 
each Side, into the lower Jaw-bone near the Skin, Lips, and 
fometimes the bottom of the Note ; all which Parts it draws 
downwards and a-wry. 

A Convuliion herein is cali'd a Spafmits Cynicus. In fbme 
Perfons," it reaches to the Ears ; and in others not ; which is 
the Reafon fome Folks have a Faculty of moving the Ears, 
which others want. 

SUBDUCTION, in Arithmetick, the fameasSubftraai- 
on. See Substraction. 

SUBDUPLE Ratio, is when any Number or Quantity is 
contained in another, Twice ; thus Three is faid to be Sub- 
duple of 6, as 6 is duple of 3. See Ratio. 

SUBJECT, a Person under the Rule and Dominion of 
a Soveraign Prince or State. 

Of Subjects, fome are fo by Birth, others by Acts of 
Naturalization. Anciently, the Lords cali'd, abufively, thote 
who held Lands or Fees of them, or ow'd them any Homage, 
Subjects. 

Subject is alfo uted for the Matter of an Art or Science 5 
or that which it confiders, or whereon it is employ *di 
Thus the human Body is the Subject of Medicine ; and in this 
Senfe, Anatomifts call the Body they are Diffecting, and 
whereon they read Lectures, their Subject. See Object. 

The Subject of Logic, is Thinking or Reafoning; but 
more particularly, in a Syllogifm, one of the Terms of a 
Proportion is cali'd the Subject, and the other the Attribute* 
See Proposition. 

In Poetry, the Subject is the Matter treated of; the Event 
related, or tet in a fine View, and inrich'd with Ornaments. 

Subject is alfo the Subftance or Matter to which an Ac- 
cident is added. See Accident. 

'Tis a Maxim, That two Contraries can never fubfifl in 
the fame Subject. 

SUBJUNCTIVE, in Grammar, the fourth Mood, or 
Manner of conjugating Verbs; thus cali'd, becaufe ufually 
fubjoin'd to fome other Verb, or at leaft to fbme other Particle, 
as, I Jee what you aim at. though this be true., &c. See 
Mood. 

The Greek is almoft the only Language that properly has 
any Subjunctive Mood, though the French, Spanip and 
Italian have fome Shew thereof. In all other Languages, the 
fame Inflexions ferve for the Optative and the Subjunctive 
Moods : For which Reafon, the Subjunctive Mood might 
be retrenched from the Latin and thote other Grammars; it 
not being the different Ways of fignifying, which may be 
very much multiplied, but the different Inflections, that con- 
flitutethe different Moods. See Optative, &c. 

SUBLAPSARY, in Theology; or Infralapfary ; a Term 
applied to fuch as hold, that God having forefeen the Fall of* 
Adam, and in contequence thereof, the Lofs of Mankind; re- 
folved to give a Grace fufficient to Salvation to fbme, and to 
refute it to others. See Grace. 

Sublapfary is ufed in Oppofition to Infralapfary, See In- 
fraeapsary. 

SUBLIMATE, a chymical Preparation, the Bafis whereof 
is Mercury, or Quick-filver. See Mercury. 

There are two Kinds of Sublimate, Corrofive and Sweet. 

Corrofive Sublimate, is prepared of Mercury, either crude 
or revived from Cinnabar, together with Spirit of Nitre, 
Vitriol lixiviated to a Whitenefs, and Sea Salt decripitated j 
the whole reduced into a white brilliant Mafs by Sublimation. 

Sweet Sublimate, is the fame with Corrofive, only temper 'd 
and fweeten'd by the Addition of Mercurius Dulcis, and 
thus reduced into a white Mate full of hard glittering Pieces, 
like little Needles, by being pafs'd teveral \imes over the 
Fire, and through feveral Mattrafles. 

To take away all its Malignity, it fhould be dulcified at 
leaft Thrice. 

Corrofive Sublimate is White, and full of fhining, cryftal- 
lin Veins. It cannot act, unlefs it find fome Humidity to act 
on ; and is then a violent Poifon, which corrodes and deftroys 
the Parts of the Body with much Violence. Oil of Tartar 
perDeliquium, is held the beft Antidoteagainff it. 

Sweet Sublimate, is thus cali'd, in Oppofition to the Cor- 
rofive. 'Tis given internally, in the Cure of feveral Difeates, 
particularly Venereal ones. See Venereal. 

SUBLIMATION, in Chymiftry, an Operation which 
differs very little from Dift illation, excepting, that in Diffilla- 

tion. 
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ticltl, only the Fluid Parts of Bodies are railed ; but in this, 
the Sond and Dry ; and that the Matter to be diitilled may 
be either Solid or Fluid ; but Sublimation is concerned only 
about folid Subitances. See Distillation. 

There is alio another Difference, namely, that Rarefaflion, 
which is of very great Ufe in Diftillation, has hardly any 
Room in Sublimation ; tor the Subftances which are to be 
Sublime /, being Solid, are incapable of Rarefaction ; and fo 
it is only lm; ulfe can raife them. 

However, it may not be improper to inquire a little more 
nicely into the Reafon of fuch a Divcrfity in the Elevation 
of Bodies ; why fome do afcend with a gentle Heat, and 
others are not to be raifed by the moll vehement Fire : And 
fuch an Enquiry will more properly come in here, becaufe 
this Head contains all the Bufmefs of Volatility and Fixation. 
See Volatility and Fixity. 

The Caufe of this Elevation, and Alien t in the Particles 
of Bodies, is to be afcribed to the Fire ; not only on the ac- 
count of Impulfe, but of another Property the Fire has; 
namely, to inlinuate itfelf into all the Interfaces of thefe 
Bodies, and thereby break the Cohefion of their Parts, fo 
that at laft they become divided into very fmall Parts, if not 
into the fmalleU that Art can reduce them into. 

Particles thus feparated and divided, lofe much of their 
Gravity. For the Gravity of the fame Panicle decreafes 
in the fame Proportion as the Cube of the Diameter is leffened. 
Suppofe, therefore, a Body, whofe Diameter is 1 2 : If, then, 
its Diameter be madelefs by 1, viz. n, the Gravity of that 
Body will be only 9 ^, or thereabouts : A Body, therefore, 
by being divided into very minute Corpufcles, is very eafily 
fublimed. 

Add, that the Surface of a Body decreafes in a very 
different Manner from Gravity only as the Square of the 
Diameter is leffened. Where the Gravity decreafes, in fuch 
a Series, as is exprefs'd by the Numbers 1728, Ijt3li 1000, 
the Diminution of the Surface will obferve this Proportion, 
viz. 144, 121, 100; and when, upon reducing the Diameter 
to 6, the Gravity becomes lefs than 2, the Surface will ftill 
amount to 36. 

How much this contributes to a quick Afcent, will appear 
from the Sublimation of Camphire, Benzoin and Arfenick ; 
whofe Particles, as they cohere but loofely, are, for that 
Reafon, diffufed inro a larger Surface ; upon which account 
they are the eafiett to be fublimei of any ; nay, thefe folid 
Particles, upon account of their Surface, will fooner afcend 
than fome Fluids. 

So Flower of Sulphur rifes fooner than Oil, not only than 
that of Vitriol, but any other, though ever fo light. 

By this Contrivance of Nature, viz. that the Gravity of 
Bodies decreafes in a triplicate, but their Surface in a dupli- 
cate Proportion of their Diameters ; it comes to pafs, that 
Bodies, which have a very different Gravity, may be raifed 
with the fame Force. Thus the Salts of Animals, as of 
Flans-horn, human Blood, of Vipers, (go. being compofed 
of very minute Corpufcles, as is found by Experience, in 
diflilling them, do eafily afcend ; becaufe the Surface in them, 
is not leffened fo much as the Gravity is 5 and the^Salts of 
Vegetables, as of Tartar, Balfam, Igc. which are of a more 
clofe Texture, by reafon of their larger Surfaces, are without 
much difficulty raifed. 

The Corpufcles alfo of Minerals and Metals, though very 
comnafl and heavy, do, in fome meafure, give way to the 
Fire' and are capable of being Sublimed. In all thefe In- 
ffar.ces, the Breadth of the Surface, which expofeth the 
Particles more to the Impetus of the Fire, is the Reafon 
why they are raifed with as much Eafe, as if their Gravity 
had been leffened, by diminilhing their Surface : So that 
Particles though ever fo different in Weight, may be equally 
raifed by the fame Degree of Heat, if the Propofltion of their 
Gravity be reciprocal to that of their Surfaces. 

SUBLIME, in Difcourfe, fomething extraordinary and 
furprizing, which {hikes the Soul, and makes a Work ravifri 
and tranfnort. . 

This is what Lmginus, who has wrote exprefsly on the 
Subject means by Sublime. The Definition, indeed, is not 
his but M. Soileau's ; for the Author writing his Book after 
another of Cecitittl, on the fame Subjecf, employ'd almoft 
wholly in fhewing what the Sublime is, declined defining it, 
as fup'poiing it well known. 

By the Definition, it may appeir, that the Sublime is a 
very different Thing from what the Orarors a\l the fublime 
Stxle. Sec Style' . 

' The fublime Style nc-ceffmiy requires big and magnificent 
Words ■ but the Sublime may be found in a fingle Thoughr, 
a finiile'Figure, a fingle Turn of Words. A thing may be in 
the' Mblime Style, and yet not be Sublime, i.e. have nothing 
extraordinary and furprizing. 

FoiTnftance: the Almighty Author of theVnmerfe, with 
a fitiSe Word, created Light. This, now, is in the fublime 
Style yet it is not Sublime, there being nothing extraor- 
dinary in it, which another Perfon might not eafily hit on. 
But as God [aid, Let there be Light, and there -was Light ; 



fo extraordinary a Turn of Expreffion, which fh ews .1. 
Obedience of the Creature to the Orders of his Creator is 
truly Sublime, and has fomething more than Human. ' 
LoLghms makes five Sources ot the S"blime : The Firft 
certain Elevation of Mind, which makes us think happilv 
The Second, in the Pathetic, or that natural Vehemence an j 
Enthufiafm, which {hikes and moves us : Thefe Two a ' re 
owing almoit wholly to Nature, and muft be born with u s . 
whereas the reft depend, partly, on Art. The Third is, the 
turning of Figures in a certain Manner, both thofe of 
Thought and of Speech. The Fourth, Noblenefs of E x _ 
preffion, which confifts of two Parts, the Choke of the Words 
and the elegant, figurative Diction. The Fifth, which in- 
cludes all the reft, is the Compofition and Arrangement of 
the Words in all their Magnificence and Dignity. See P A . 
THETIC, $gc. 

SUBLIMING Tots. See Aludels. 

SUBLINGUAL Glands, in Anatomy, two Glands undei 
the Tongue, placed on each Side thereof See Tongue. 

Thefe with the Sipoglottides filtrate a ferous Humour, of 
the Nature of Saliva, which they difcharge by little Duels 
nea rthe Gums, into the Mouth. 

SUBMULTIPLE, in Geometry, (gc. a Submultifk 
Quantity, is that which is contained in a certain Number of 
times in another, and which therefore repeated a certain 
Number of times, becomes equal thereto. Thus 3 is a 
Submultifk of 21. 

In which Senfe, a Submultifk coincides with a Quota 
Tart. See Quota 'Part. 

Submultiple Ratio, is that between the Quantity contain'd, 
and that containing : Thus the Ratio of 3 to 2 1 is Submul- 
tiple. See Ratio. 

In both Cafes, Submultifk is the Reverfe of Multiple: 
21, e.gr. being a Multiple of ''3, and. the Ratio of 21 to 3 
a multiple Rath. See Multiple. 
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See Ratio. 



SUBNORMAL, in Geometry, a Line which determines 
the Point in the Axis of a Curve, where a Normal or Per- 
pendicular, rais'd from the Point of Contact of a Tangent 
to the Curve, cuts the Axis. See Curve. 

Or, the Subnormal is a Line, which determines the Point 
wherein the Axis is cut by a Line falling perpendicularly on 
the Tangent in the Point of the Contacl. 

ThusTM ( Plare Conicks, Fig. 19. ) being a Tangent to 
a Curve i n M ; And M R a Normal or Perpendicular to the 
Tangent; the Line PR intercepted between the Semiordinate 
P M and the Normal M R, is call'd the Subnormal. 

Hence, i°, In a Parabola, as AM, (gc. the Subnormal 
P R is to the Semiordinate P M, as P M is to P T, and ME. 
toTM. 

2? In the Parabola, the Subnormal P R is Subduple the 
Parameter ; and, confequenrly, an invariable Quantity. 

SUBORDINATION, a relative Term, expreffmg the 
Degree of Superiority or Inferiority, between one tiling and 
another. 

There is a Series of Subordinations running throughout all 
Nature. In rhe Church, there are feveral Degrees of Subor- 
dination, as of Deacons to Priefts ; PriefTs ro Prelates, £gc. 

The like are obfervable in the fecular State ; In Offices of 
War, Juftice, £gc. and even 

In the Sciences, Trigonometry is fubordinate to Geometry; 
and in the Virtues, Abftinence and Chaftity are plbcrdmats 
to Temperance. In Mufic, fome call the plagal Tones, fubor- 
dinate 'Tones. See Tone. 

SUBORNATION, is a fecret or under-hand preparing, 
inftrucfing or bringing in, a falfe Witnefs, or corrupting or 
alluring a Perfon to do fuch a falfe Aft. 

Hence the Subornation of Perjury, mention'd in the j^cf of 
General Pardon, 1 2 Car. II. c. 8. is the alluring to Perjury. 
See Perjury. 

SUBPOENA, is a Writ, whereby all Perfons under the 
Degree of Peerage, are call'd into Chancery, in fuch Cafes, 
where the Common Law hath made no Provifion, fo that 
the Party can have no Remedy by the ordinary Courfe of 
Common Law. 

The Peers, in fuch Cafes, are called by the Lord Chanel" 
lor's Letter, giving Notice of the Suit intended againfl them, 
and requiring them to appear. 

There is alfo a Subfana ad teftifcandum, for fummoning 
of Witnefies, as well in Chancery, as in other Courts. 

There is alfo a Subpoena in rhe Exchequer, as well in tQ e 
Court of Equity there, as in the Office of Pleas. 

The Name is taken from the Words in the Writ, which 
charge the Parry fummoned to appear at the Day and Place 
afltgned ; Subpoena centum librarum. 

SUBPOPLITiEUS, in Anatomy. See Poplitjeus. 

SUBREPTION, the Aflion of obtaining a Favour from 



a Superior by Surprize, or by a falfe Reprefentation 
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Subreption differs from Obreption, in that Obreption is a 
filfe Expreflion of the Quality of a Thing or Fafl, {gel 
And Subreption, a want of Expreflion ; or a fraudulent Re- 
ticency or Concealment of a Thing, which would have 
render'd the obtaining of the Favour more difficult; 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, fub, under, and repo, 
I creep. 

SURREPTITIOUS or SURREPTITIOUS, a Term 
applied to a Letter, Licence, Patent or other Ait, fraudulent- 
ly obtain'd of a Superior, by concealing fume Truth, which 
had it been known, would have ptevcnted the Conceffion or 
Grant. 

The Benefit of Letters, Licences, igc. is forfeited, when 
they are found contrary to the Informations given j they being 
then reputed Subreptitious. 

Papal Bulls and Signatures are Null and Subreptitious, 
when the true State of the Benefice, the Manner of the Va- 
cancy, and other neceflary Matters, are not juftly fignified to 
the Pope. 

Subreptitious differs from Obreptitious. SeeSuBREPTioN. 

SUBROGATION, .in the Civil Law, the Aflion of Sub- 
stituting a Perfon in the Place, and intitling him to the 
Right, of another. 

In its general Senfe, Subrogation implies a Succeffion of 
any Kind ; whether of a Perfon to a Perfon, or of a Perfon 
to a Thing, 

There are two Kinds of Subrogations, the one Conventi- 
onal, the other Legal. 

The Conventional, is a Contract, whereby a Creditor trans- 
fers his Debt, with all Appurtenances thereof; to the Profit of a 
third Perfon. 

Legal Subrogation, is that which the Law makes in favour 
of a Perfon, who discharges an antecedent Creditor ; in which 
Cafe there is a legal Tranflation of all Rights of the ancient 
Creditor to the Perfon of the new one. 

This the Civilians more uSually call Succefjion, as being 
wholly the Work of the Law, and to diftinguifh it from the 
conventional Subrogation, which they alfo call Ceffion. See 
Cession. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, Subrogatio, of the 
Verb Rogare, which, among the ancient Romans, fignified to 
ask, to interrogate ; whence it was, that they call'd the Laws 
themfelves Rogationes, in regard the People made them, upon 
being ask'd by the Magistrates. And as Laws made by the 
People could not be changed without their Confent, and 
without being ask'd a-new, if they thought good to have the 
Law wholly abolifh'd, Lex abrogabatur ; if only a Part of 
it were to be abolifh'd, Lex derogabatur ; and if any Claufe 
or Amendment were added to it, Lex fitbrogabatur. 

The new Magistrates were alfo Subrogated in the Place of 
the old ones ; for during the Time of the Republic, no 
Magiftrate could be, but by Confent of the People, nor, of 
conSequencc, but by Law ; fince whatever the People thought 
good, was Law. This is what occafion'd Salmafius to fay, 
That Subrogare and Subflituere per Legem, were Reciprocals. 

SUBSCAPULARS, ir, Anatomy, a Mufcle arising from 
the Balis and Side of the Scapula ; and, fpreading itfelf un- 
der the whole Convex, or Under-fide of it, is inferted by a 
Semicircular Tendon, into the Neck of the Os Humeri, 
and draws it down to the Side of the Trunk. 

SUBSCRIPTION, the Signature put at the bottom of a 
Letter, Writing, or Instrument. See Signature. 

In Church Hiftory, we meet with Instances of Subscrip- 
tions, wrote in the Blood of ffeflus Chrifl. Nicetas, in the 
Life of Ignatius, fpeaking of the SubfcriptionS made at the 
Council, wherein that Father was depofed, fays, They Sub- 
scribed, not with common Ink, but, what Strikes a Man with 
Horror, with a Pen dipp'd in the Blood of Chrifl. The Hifto- 
rian Theophan.es, tells us, That Pope Theodore mix'd the 
Blood of Chrifl with the Ink, wherein he wrote the Depofi- 
tion of Tyrrhus. 

Subscription, in the Englifh Commerce, is ufed for the 
Share or Interest, particular PerSons take in a publick Stock, 
or a Trading Company, by writing their Names, and the 
Shares they require, in the Rcgifter thereof. Half the Com- 
merce in England is carried on in Subfcription. See Compa- 
ny, Bubble, Fund, ££?£. 

The French have likewife adopted the Word Subfcription, 
ufing it in fpeaking of the Actions of the India Company. 

A Subfcription differs from an Action ; in that the firft is 
properly only an Action begun, or an Engagement, by making 
the firft Payment, to acquit the reft in the Time limited ; 
and that the other is the whole Action, preform'd in all its 
Parts. See Action. 

Subscription, in the Commerce of Books, particularly 
Signifies an Engagement a Perfon enters, to take a certain 
Number of Copies of a Book going to be printed ; and the 
reciprocal Obligation of the Bookfeller or Fublifher, to deli- 
ver the Said Copies on certain Terms. 

The ufual Conditions of thefe SubfcriptionS, are, on the 
Part of the Bookfeller, to afford the Books cheaper to a Sub- 
scriber than to another, bv one Third or one Fourth of the 
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Price ; and on the Part of this latter, to advance half theMoney 
in Hand, and to pay the reft on the Delivery of the Copies : An 
Agreement equally advantageous to the one and the other, as 
the Bookfeller ,s hereby fumifhed with Money to carry on 
Works which would otherwife be above his Stock ; and the 
ouMcriber as it were, receives Incereft for his Money, by the 
moderate Price the Book ftands him in 

SubfcriptionS had their Rife in England, and 'tis but very 
lately that they are got into other Countries. They were 
firft fet on Foot, m the middle of the laft Century, for the 
printing of Ifalton s Polyglot Bible, which is the firft Book 
ever printed by Way of Subfcription. 

From England, they pafs'd a few Years ago into Holland, 
and are just now introduced into France. F. Alontfaucon's 
Collection f Antiquities, is the firft Book there publifh'd 
by SubfcriptionS, which were fo very numerous, that great 
Numbers were refufed. The fame Method has been fince 
propofed for the Publication of S. Chryfottom by the Bene- 
dictms ; but not with equal Succefs. 

„» A ™ the , ™ her Ecoks fince P rinted b y Subfcription, are 
M..Daciers Tranflation of "Plutarch's Lives; the Descrip- 
tion of Verfatlles, and R -Daniel's Hiftory of the French 
Mihtia. 

In England, they are become exceedingly frequent ■ and 
their Frequency has render'd them liable to fome Ibufes 
which begin to difcredit them. 

SUBSEQUENT, fomething that comes after another 
particularly with regard to the Order of Time. When two 
Feftivals happen on the fame Day, the principal One is cele- 
brated ; and the other transferr'd to the Subffmtent Dav i e 
to the Morrow. " 

SUBSESQUIALTERATE -, 
SUBSUPERPARTICULAR ( See Ratio 
SUBSUPERPARTIENS i 

SUBSIDY, in Law, any Aid, Tax or Tribute granted by 
Authority of Parliament to the King ; on preffinfOccafions 
of the State ; levied either on Perfons, Lands or Goods. See 
Duty. 

Such are the Land Tax, as 'tis call'd ; which is ufually at 
the Rate of three or four Shillings in the Pound, for Lands, 
and of two Shillings and eight Pence for Goods, &c. See 
Tax. 

In the : Lift ^of Englifli Duties, or Impositions, are divers 
Kinds of Subfidies : Old Subjidy, Additional Imposition to 
the old Subfidy. New Subfidy, third Subfidy ; Two-thirds 
Subfidy. See Duty, Custom, ?gc. 

The ancient Saxon Kings had no Subfidies collefled after 
the Manner of ours ; but in lieu thereof, had feveral Cufloms 
whereby they levied Money or perfonal Service on the People' 
Sor the Repairing of Cities, Caftles, Bridges, military Expe- 
ditions &c. which they call'd Surgbote, Srisbote, Herefare 
Heregeld, £s>c. J 

But upon the Lands becoming opprefs'd by the Danes, 
King Egelredus in the Year 1007, agreed to pay them yearly 
10000 Pounds for Redemption of Peace, which Sum was 
afterwards increafed to 36000 Pounds, and at length to 
48000 Pounds, which was call'd Danegeld, and was levied 
on Land ; each Hide, or Plough-land, that of the Church 
only excepted being ceSs'd ,2 Pence. See Danegeld. 

Hence the Tribute came to be cail'd Hydagium, a Name 
that afterwards became common to all Taxes and Subfidies 
impofed on Lands; as thofe on Cattle, being call'd Hor- 
negeld. See Hidage. 

Both theSe the Normans Sometimes call'd Srom the Greek. 
Taxes, and Sometimes from their own Language, Taillage 
and Sometimes, according to the Cuflom beyond-Sea, Subfidia, 
and Auxilia. J 

After the Conqueft, thefe Subfidies Seem to have been 
granted differently Srom what they now are ; as every Ninth 
Lamb, every Ninth Fleece, every Ninth Sheep, f£c. Some- 
times the Rate was every Tenth, and Sometimes every 
Fifteenth, tfc. See Tenth, Fifteenth, fjc. See alfo 
Benevolence. 

In France, the King alone, by his own Authority, impoSes 
Subfidies on his People, at his own Discretion. What 
Grotiits fays, that thofe who pay Subfidies toother Sovereigns 
to engage them in their Defence againft powerful Enemies, 
by fo doing, acknowledge their own Weakn'efs, and that Such 
an Acknowledgment diminifhes Somewhat of their Dignity ; 
mud be underflood of Such States as are too weak to defend 
themfelves, and who, in refpect hereof render thcmSelves, in 
Some meafure, Tributary; not of fuch as fubfifting by their 
own Strength, give Subfidies to their weaker Neighbours, to 
prevent their being over-run by others. 

Such, e. gr. as the King of France is, with regard to 
Sweden, and feveral other Princes; to whom he generally 
grants Subfidies in the Treaties he concludes with them. 

SUBSTANCE, in Phyficks, fomething that we conceive 
to Subfift oS itSelf, independanrly of any created Being or 
any particular Mode or Accident. 

[N»] Thus 
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Thus a Piece of Wax is a Subjlance 5 becaufe we can 
conceive it as fubfifting of itfelf, and or its own Nature, 
without any Dependance on any other created Nature, or 
without any particular Mode, Form, Colour, &c. See 
Mode. 

Spifiofa maintains, that there is but one only Subjlance in 
Nature, whereof all the Creatures are fo many different 
Modifications 5 and thus he makes the Soul of the fame 
Subjlance with the Body. The whole Univerfe, according 
to him, is but one Svbjlance 5 which Subjlance, he holds en- 
dow'd with an Infinity of Attributes, in the Number of 
which are Thought and Extenfion. AH Bodies are Mo- 
difications of this Subjlance, confider'd as extended 5 and all 
Spirits Modifications of the fame Subjlance, confider'd as 
Thought. See Body and Thinking. 

But Mr. Lock's Philofophy of Subjlances, is much more 
Orthodox : Our Ideas of Substances, that great Author ob- 
ferves, are only fuch Combinations of fimple Ideas, as are 
taken to reprefent diliinct Things, fubfifting by themfelves 5 
in which the confuted Idea of Subftance, is always the Chief. 
Thus the Combination of the Ideas of a certain Figure, with 
the Powers of Motion, Thought and Reafoning, joined to 
Subjlance, make the ordinary idea of Man ; and thus the 
Mind obfcrving feveral fimple Ideas to go conftantly together, 
which being prefumed to belong to one Thing, are call d, and 
united in one Subject, by one Name 5 which we are apt, after- 
ward, to talk of and confider as one fimple Idea. See Idea. 

We imagine not thefe fimple Ideas to fubfift by themfelves; 
but fuppofe fome Subftratum, wherein they fubfift, which 
we call Subft&nce. See Substratum. 

The Idea of pure Subjlance, is nothing but the fuppofed, 
yet unknown Support of thefe Qualities, which are capable 
of producing fimple Ideas in us. See Quality. 

The Ideas of particular Subftances are compofed out of this 
obfeure and general Idea of Subitance, together with fuch 
Combinations of fimple Ideas, as are obferved to exift to. 
gether, and fuppofed to flow from the internal Conflitution, 
and unknown Eflenceof that Subjlance. 

Thus we come by the Ideas of Man, Horfe, Gold, &c. 
Thus the fenfible Qualities of Iron, or a Diamond, make 
the complex Idea of thofe Subjlances, which a Smith, or a 
Jeweller commonly knows better than a Phi lo fop her. See 
Definition. 

The fame happens concerning the Operations of the Mind, 
viz. Thinking, Reafoning, £S?c. which we concluding not to 
fubfift by themfelves, nor apprehending how they can belong 
to Body, or be produe'd By it; we think them the Actions 
of fbme other Subjlance, which we call Spirit ; of whole 
S'tbjtance or Nature we have as clear a Notion, as of that of 
Body ; the one being but the fuppos'd Subjlratum of the 
fimple Ideas we have from without j as the other of thofe 
Operations, which we experiment in ourfelvcs within : So 
that the Idea cf Corporeal Subjlance in Matter, is as remote 
from our Conceptions, as that of Spiritual Subjlance. 

Hence we may conclude, that he has the perfect Idea of 
any particular Subjlance, who has collected moft of thofe 
fimple Ideas which do exift in it 5 among which, we are to 
reckon its active Powers 2nd paffive Capacities, though not 
ftrictly fimple Ideas. 

Subjlances are generally diftinguifh'd by fecondary Quali- 
ties ; for our Senfes fail us in the Difcovery of primary ones, 
as the Bulk, Figure, Texture, &c. of the minute Parts of 
Bodies, on which their real Conftitutions and Differences 
depend. See Particle. 

But fecondary Qualities are nothing but Powers, with re- 
lation to our Senfes. 

The Ideas that make our Complex ones of Corporeal 
Subjlances, are of three Sorts : Firlt, the Ideas of primary 
Qualities of Things, which are difcovered by our Senfes ; 
fuch as Bulk, Figure, Motion, &c. Secondly, the Senfible 
fecondary Qualities, which are nothing but Powers to pro- 
duce feveral Ideas in us, by our Senfes. Thirdly, the Apt- 
nefs we confider in any Sabflance, to caufe or receive fuch 
Alterations of primary Qualities, as that the Subjlance fo 
alterM, fhould produce in us different Ideas from what it 
did before. 

BefTdes the complex Ideas we have of material Sub- 
fUtnceS, by the fimple Ideas taken from the Operations of 
our own Minds which we experiment in ourfelves as Think- 
ing, Underffanding, Willing, Knowing, &c. co-exifting in 
the fame Subjlance, we are able to frame the complex Idea 
of a Spirit: And this Idea of an immaterial Subjlance, is as 
clear, as that we have of a Material. 

By joining thefe with Subjlance, of which we have no 
diftinct Idea, we have the Idea of Spirit: And by put- 
ting together the Ideas of coherent, fblid Parts, and 
Power of being mov'd joined with Subjlance, of which 
likewife we have no pofitive Idea ; we have the Idea of 
Matter. 

Further, there are other Ideas of Subjlances, which may 
be called CoIleBive, which are made up of any particular 
Subjlances ; confuted as united into one Idea, as a Troop, 



Array, &c. which the Mind does by its Power of Com 
pofition. Thefe collective Ideas, are but the art'fi • 1 
Draughts of the Mind, bringing Things remote and 
dependant, into one View, the better to contemplate **# 
difcourfe of them united into one Conception, andfio n ifipj 
by one Name. For there are no Things fb remote \hi ? 
the Mind cannot, by this Art of Compofition, bring into 
Idea 5 as is viiible, i n that fignified by the Mame Un^ 
verfe. See Composition. 

SUBSTANTIAL, or SUBSTANTIAL, in the Schools 
famething belonging to the Nature of Subjlance. ' 

'Tis generally difputed, whether or no, there be fuch. 
Things as fubjlantial Forms, i. e. Forms independant of all 
Matter; or Forms that are Subjlances themfelves. See 
Form. 

Subjlantial, is alfo ufed in the fame Senfe with JSJJential - 
in oppofitiou to Accidental; in which relation, it gives room 
for abundance of Diftinguo's. See Essentia.!,. 

SUBSTANTIVE, in Grammar, a Quality afctibed to a 
Noun or Name, when the Object it deligns, is confider'd 
fimply, in itfelf, and without any regard to its Qualities! 
See Noun. 

When the Object, is confider'd, as cloath'd with certain 
Qualities, the Noun is faid to be Adje&ive. 

For a more palpable Criterion; All Nouns, to which one 
cannot add the Word 'thing, are Subjlantives ; and all thofe 
to which Tiling may be added, ate Adjeftives. See Ad- 
jective. 

F. Suffer obferves, 'tis a common Miflake in Gramma- 
rians, to define a Noun Subjlantive, to be that which de- 
notes or expreffes a Subjlance. 

The Mittake ariles hence, that finding all Subftances ex- 
prefs'd by Subjlantives, they have call'd all Kinds of Nouns, 
Sub/lantiveS. But it does not follow, that all Nouns defign 
Subftances; witnefs the Nouns Accident, Ligbtnefs, Sfc. 
which are far from expreffing Subftances, and yet are true 
Nouns Subjlantives. Perhaps Grammarians mean nothing 
here by Subjlance, but the Subject fpoke of: If fo, the Defi- 
nition is laudable. 

Nouns Subjlantives fometimes, become Adjectives ; and 
Nouns Adjectives become Subjlantives. In effect, the Na- 
ture of the Adjective being to exprefs the Quality of an Ob- 
ject ; if that Quality be the Object itfelf fpoke of, then, 
on the Foot of our Definition, it becomes a Subjlantive. If, 
I fay, a good Trince, the Word good is apparently an Ad- 
jective, becaule it reprefents the Prince, as cloath'd with the 
Quality of Goodnefs. But if I fay, The Good ought to be 
f refer' d to the Sad ; 'tis evident, Good is the Subjefl fpoke 
of, and, confequently, a Subjlantive. 

Indeed, Cuftom does not allow us to ufe all Adjectives in- 
differently, as Subjlantives ; nor all Subjlantives, as Adjectives. 
The Laws regarded herein are as follow ; 

All Nouns cither fignify an Individual, as Socrates, Alex- 
ander, £jV. or a Species, as Man, Horfe, Sic. or an effential 
Quality, as Rational, Material ; or an accidental one, as 
Black, White, Good, Fair, jefc. or a Dignity, Office, Att, 
e?i\ as King, Prefident, Philofopher, jtfe. 

Thus have we four Kinds of Nouns ; whereof the i° is 
very rarely taken adjectively; for as they fignify Individuals 
or particular Beings, they can fcarce be applied to any thing 
but the Thing they properly fignify : yet we have fbmetimes 
known the Name of Cato taken Adjectively; as, 'This is to 
he Cato, indeed. Nor does Malherbe fcmple to fay in French, 
'Plus Mars que le Marsde la Thrace. 

2° Proper Names are fometimes converted into the Name 
of Dignities, fie. as Gcfar, Augujlus, lie. In which Cafe, 
they may be confider'd, in the fame Light, as Nouns of the 
fourth Kind. 

3° Thofe of the fecond Kind, are alfo fometimes taken 
Adjectively, as, He is much a Man, £Jc. The third Kind 
are Adjectives themfelves: For the fourth Kind, all Gram- 
marians rank them among Subjlantives ; excepting F. Huffier, 
who will have them to be Adjectives ; or, to ufe his own 
Term, Modificatives. Be this as it will, they are frequently 
ufed adjectively ; He is more a King, and more a Philofo- 
pher than any of his PredecefTors. 

Now for Adjectives taken fubftantively, \° Participles 
Paffive, are very rarely thus taken; though we fome- 
times fay, the Loved are lefs haffy than the Lovers: the 
taught have the Advantage cf the Untaught : the Sejieged 
made a Salley, lie. And, 2 Participles Active are taken 
flill more rarely for Subjlantives. We fcarce ever, e. gr. 
fay the Loving, the Reading ; but the Lover, the Reader ; 
yet we ,'ay Student, the Proteftant, the Tenant, the Appel- 
lant, the Opponent, fie 

3° For Nouns Adjectives, thofe applied to Men, are not 
only ufed Subjlantively, but are even become Subjlantives by 
Ufe ; whether they be fuch as regard Religion ; as Chriflian, 
Pagan, Mahometan, lie. Or Opinion; as^Stoic, Peripatetic, 
Carteftan, Sic. Or Country ; as the EngliJIi, French, Italians: 
Or the Temperament; as the Melancholic, Phlegmatic, 
Choleric, Qfr. Under the fame Rule, are likewife compre- 
hended 
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hended abundance of Adjectives, iignifying a Number of 
people agreeing in Ibme common Attribute ; as, the Learned, 
tn e Great, the Devout, the Brave, the Diffolute, ($c. But 
rjje is here to be regarded ; for we don't iky the Eloquent, 
as we lay the Learned ; but Elegant Writers, gfa 'Tis 
Cuftom, and the Ear alone, that are to decide about thefe 
Differences. 

Again, Adjectives taken fubftantk-ely, for other Things 
befide Men, are either fo ufed, to fignify a Number or Set 
of Things that have Ibme common Quality ; or to exprefs 
an abftracf Quality. ]n both which, as in thofe of Men, 
there are ibme authorized by Cuftom, and others form'd 
every Day on their Model. 

"With regard to which laft, Ufe, again, and theEar, are to 
decide. Here All the Adjectives of Colours, are yxie&fubftan- 
twely i as the White, Black, Green, £cJc. Some of thofe 
of Qualities; as the Cold, %$c. Thofe of Time; as the Paft, 
Prefenr, Future: And many of other Matters ; as the Agree- 
able, the Sublime, the Principal, i£c. Nor is it only in the 
Pofitive, but alio in the Comparative and Superlative 
Degrees, that Adject ives are ufed fubftantively ; as, The 
Utter of the two ■■ The left of it, &. 

SUBSTITUTE, a Petfon appointed to officiate for an- 
other, in cafe of Abfence, or other legal Impediment. 

In the French Law, the ^Frocureurs, or Procfors, are 
obliged to name two of their Brethren for Substitutes, whofe 
Names are wrote after theirs in the Lift; to receive Signi- 
fications and Summons's made in their Ablence. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, fub, under, and 
Jfatuo, I appoint, edablifh. 

Substitute, in Medicine, aDrug, or Remedy that may 
be ufed in lieu of another ; or that fupplies the Place of an- 
other of like Virtue, which is not to be had ; call'd alfo a 
Sttccedaneum. See Succedaneum. 

The Root of the great Centaureum, and fometimes 
Monk's Rhubarb, are ufed as Substitutes to Rhapontic. 

SUBSTITUTION, in Grammar, the ufing of one 
Word for another; or a Mode, State, Manner, Perfou or 
Number of a Word for that of another. This the Gram- 
marians orherwife call Sylleffts. See Syllepsis. 

Substitution, in the Civil Law, a Difpofition of a 
Teftator, whereby he Subftitules one Heir to another, who 
has only the Ufu-fruit, and not the Property of the Thing 
left him. 

Subftittttion is a kind of Inheritance, call'd Fiduciary, or 
Tidei-commiffto, in regard the immediate Inheritor has only 
the Ufe or Fruit of the Thing; the Body thereof being 
fubftituted and affected to certain Perfbns, who are likewiie 
to have the Ufu-fruit in their Times, but never the Property. 
In iome Countries, the Subftittttion is perpetual ; in France, 
it only holds to the fourth Generation. 

Subfiitution an'fwcrs to Remainder, in our common Law. 
See Remainder. 

Among the Romans, there were abundance of thefe Fidu- 
ciary Heirs ; who enjoy'd Inheritances, till they returned 
them into the Hands of the right Heir ; and the Reafon 
why they did not likewiie retlore the Fruits, or that the 
Fruits were not deem'd to make a Part of the Inheritance, 
but only of the Thing, was, that the Fiduciary was obliged 
to run the Risks, and to {land the Charge of the Culture of 
the Land. 

Substitution, in Algebra, Fracfions, t£c. is the putting 
in the Room of any Quantity in an Equation, fome other 
Quantity, which is equal, but exprefs 'd after another Man- 
ner. See Quantity. 

SUBSTRACTION, in Arithmetic, the fecond Rule, or 
rather Operation, in Arithmetic ; whereby we deducf a lefs 
Number from a greater, to learn the precife Difference : 

Or, more juftly, Subtraction is the finding of a certain 
Number from two Homogeneous ones given ; which, with 
one of the given Numbers, is equal to the other. See Arith- 
metic. 

The Dodlrine of SubftraBion is as follows ; 

TofiibftraB a lefs Number from a greater. 

\° Write the lets Number under the greater, in fuch Man- 
ner, as that homogeneous anfwer to homogeneous Figures, 
i.e. Unites to Unites, Tens to Ten, £5?f. as we have directed 
under Ann it ion. 2° Under the two Numbers, draw a Line. 
3° SubfttaB, fevcrally, Unites from Unites, Tens from Tens, 
Hundreds from Hundreds ; beginning at the right Hand, and 
proceeding to the Left ; and write the feveral Remainders in 
their correfuondent Places, under the Line. 4 If a greater 
Figure come to be fubtraBed from a lefs ; borrow an Unite 
from the next Left-hand Place ; this is equivalent to 10, and 
added to the lefs Number, the Subtraction is to be made 
from the Sum : Or if a Cypher chance to be in the next 
Left-hand Place, borrow the Unite from the next further 
Place. By thefe Rules, any Number may be fubtraBed out 
of another greater. For Example 5 
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The Remainder will be found 5056538 196 

For, beginning with the right Hand Figure, and taking i 
from 9, there remains 6 Unites, to be wrote underneath the 
Line : Going then to the next Place, 6 I find, can't be taken 
from 5 ; wherefore, from the Place of Hundreds 4, I borrow 
one, which is equivalent to Ten, in the Place of Tens; and 
from the Sum of this 10 and 5, viz. 15, fubtraBing 6, I 
find 9 Tens remaining, to be put down under the Line. Pro- 
ceeding to the Place of Hundreds, 2 with the 1 borrowed at 
the lafl Place, make 3, which fubtraBed from 4, leave 1. 
Again, 5 in the Place of Thoufands, cannot be fubtraBed 
from 3 ; for which Reafon, taking one from 4, in the Place of 
Hundreds of Thoufands, into the empty Place of Tens of 
Thoufands, the Cypher is converted into Ten Tens of 
Thoufands, whence one Ten being borrowed, and added to 
the 3, and from the Sum 13 Thoufand, 8 Thoufand being 
fubtracled, we fhall have 8 Thoufand to enter under the 
Line : Then fubtraBing 6 Tens of Thoufands from 9, there 
remain 3. Coming now to take 8 from 4 ; frum the 8 further 
on the Left, I borrow one, by means whereof, the two 
Cyphers will be turned each into 9. And after the like Man- 
ner, is the reft of the SubftraBion eafily perform'd. 

If heterogeneous Numbers be to be fubftraBed from each 
other ; the Unites borrow'd, r are not to be equal to Ten ; but 
to fo many as there go of Unites of the lefs Kind, to con- 
ftitute an Unite of the Greater. For Example ; 

I. s. d. 
4? 16 6 
2719 9 

17 16 9 

For fince 9 Pence cannot be fubftraBed from 6 Pence ; of 
the 16 Shillings, one is converted into 12 Pence; by which 
means, for 6 we have tS Pence; whence 9 bemgfubtraBed, 
there remains 9. In like Manner, as 19 Shillings cannot be 
fubtraBed from the remaining 15; one of the 45 Pounds is 
converted into 20 Shillings, from which, added to the 15, 
19 bang fubtracled; the Remainder is 16 Shillings. Laftly, 
27 Pounds fubtraBed from 44 Pounds, there remains 17. 

If a greater Number be required to be fubtracled from a 
lefs, 'tis evident the Thing is impoffible. The lefs Number, 
therefore, in that Cafe, is to be fubtracled from the greater ; 
and the Defect to be noted by the negative Character. E.gr. 
If I am requir'd to pay 8 Pounds, and am only Matter of 3 ; 
when the Three are paid, there will ftill remain 5 behind ; 
which are to be noted, 5. 

SubftraBion is prov'd, by adding the Remainder to the 
Subtrahend, or Number to be fubfiraSed : For if the Sum 
be equal to the Number whence the other is to be fubtraBed, 
the SubftraBion is juftly perform'd : For Example 5 

I. s. d. q. 
9800403459 156 11 jj 

4743865263 Subtrahend 21 17 2 1 Subtrahend 
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Suestraction, in Algebra, is perform'd by conned! ing 
the Quantities with all the Signs of the Subtrahend changed ; 
and at the fame time uniting fuch as may be united ; as is done 
in Addition. Thus -{-7 a fubftraBed from -f- 9 a, makes 
-{-9*1 — 7 aor ia. 

In the SubftraBion of Compound algebraic Quantities ; the 
Characters of the Subtrahend, are to be changed into the con- 
trary ones, ra'3.-|-into — ; and — into -(-. See Quantity. 

To SubftraB fpecimts Numbers, or Quantities front one 
another ; both thofe affiBed with the fame, and thofe 
with contrary CharaBers. 

1° If the Quantities defign'd by the fame Letter, have 
the feme Signs ; and the lefs be to be fubftraBed from the 
greater ; the SubftraBion is perform'd as in common Arith- 
metic, e.gr. 

5b+ 4 d-f =5j&.+4/.-~ j 
ib+d —f = 1 f B .-]-ip.—i 

3& 3^-0 3 — [-3/. 

2° If a greater Quantity be to be fubftraBed out of a lefs ; 
the lefs muft be fubftraBed out of the greater, and to the 
Remainder, muft be prehVd the Sign — , if the Quantities 
be affecfed with the Sign + ; or the Sign -j-, if they be 
affected with — . 

16 
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3° If the Quantities have different Signs ; the Subpattion 
is converted into Addition, and to the Aggregate is prefix'd 
the Sign of the Quantity, whence the SubfixaBiwi is to be 
made : For Example ; 

%a— $c + 9^ =8#£. — 5+9^ 
&a — %c — id =6 —8 — 7 

2^ + 3 c-\-\6d=^ 2 lib. -\- 1 -\- 16 

4 If the Quantities be exprefs'd in different Letters ; they 
muft be conneded ; only the Characters of the Subtrahend 
mull be changed into the contrary ones : For Example ; 



a4-b — c 
d-e+f 



ti+d 
c~e-g 



d-^-b—c—d + e—f . a-]-d — c-\-e-{-g 

Subtraction of logarithms y (Logarithm. 

Substruction of F?t/gar FraffiionSf. See ^Fractions. 
Substraction of Decimals J (Decimals. 

SUBSTRUCTION, in Building. See Foundation. 
SUBSTYLAR Line, in Dialling, a right Line, whereon 
the Style or Gnomon of a Dial is erected. See Gnomon. • 

In Polar, Horizontal, Meridional and Northern Dials, 
the Subjtylar Line is the Meridian Line, or Line of 13, a 
Clock ; or the Interferon of the Plane, whereon the 
Dial is delineated, with that of the Meridian. See Meri- 
dian. 

In Eafterly and Wefterly Dials, the Subjtylar Line, is the 
Line of Six a Clock; or the Intersection of the Plane, where- 
on the Dial is delineated, with the prime Vertical. See 
Dial. 

SUB-TANGENT, of a Curve, is the Line that deter- 
mines the Interfcclion of the Tangent with the Axis ; or, that 
determines the Point wherein the Tangent cuts the Axis, pro- 
longed. See Curve. 

Thus, in the Curve A M, fgc. (Tab. Analytkks, Fig. 10.) 
the Line T P intercepted between the Semiordinate P M, 
and the Tangent T M, is the Sub'tangent. And PR is to 
PM, asPMtoPT; andPMtoPT, as MR to TM. 

'Tis a Rule in all Equations, that if the Value of the 
Sub-tangent come out poiitive, the Point of Interfe&ion of 
the Tangent and Axis, falls on that Side of the Ordinate, 
where the Vertex of the Curve lies ; as in the Parabola and 
Paraboloides. 

If it come out Negative, the Point of Interferon will 
fall on the contrary Side of the Ordinate, in refpecT: of the 
Vertex or beginning of theAbfcifTe; as in the Hyperbola, 
and Hyperboliform Figures. 

And, univerfally, in all Paraboliform, and Hyperboliform 
Figures, the Sub-tangent is equal to the Exponent of the 
Power of the Ordinate, multiplied into the Abfcifs. Thus 
in the common Parabola, whofe Property \sfx=yy. The 
Subtangent is in Length, equal to x, the Abfcifs multi- 
plied by 2, the Exponent of the Power of y y, the Square 
of the Ordinate; that is, it is equal to twice the Abfcifs ; 
and by the former Rule for Paraboliform Figures, it mull be 
taken above the Ordinate, in the Axis produced. 

Thus, alfo, in one of the cubical Paraboloids, where 
$xx=yyy. The Length of the Sub-tangent will be \ of the 
Abfcifs. Thus in the Figure, you will fe* that the Sub- 
tangent in any Curve is a Line, which determines the Inter- 
section of the Tangent in the Axis. 

SUBTENSE, in Geometry, a right Line, oppofite to an 
Angle, and prcfumed to be drawn between the two Ex- 
tremities of the Arch, which mcafures that Angle. See 
Arch. 

The Subtenfe of the Angle coincides with the Chord of 
the Arch. See Chord. 

In every reftangleTriangle, the Square of the £&&££«£ of the 
right Angle, is equal to the Squares of the Subtenfes of both 
the other Angles ; by the 47th 'Prop, of Euclid. This 
wonderful Property of that Triangle, was firit difcover'd by 
Pythagoras, who in the Tranfport of Joy, hereby occafion'd, 
facrificed a Hecatomb. See Triangle. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, fub, under, and tendo, 
I ftretch. 

SUBTERRANEOUS, fomething under Ground. See 
Fossil. 

Naturalifls talk much of Subterranean Fires, as the Caufe 
of Volcano's. See Fire and Volcano. 

Subterranean Winds, as the Caufe of Earthquakes. See 
Earthquake. 

Mr. Boyle gives us an Inftance, from the Differtation 
de Admirand. Hangar. Aquh > of a huge Subterraneous Oak 



dug out of a Salt Mine in 7ranfylvam'a t fo hard, that if 
could not eaiily be wrought on by Iron Tools ; which vet 
being expofed to the Air out of the Mine, became ft rotten* 
that in four Days, it was eafy to be broken and crumbled 
between one's Fingers. 

Mr. Tterham adds, That the Trees turned out of the 
Earth, by the Breaches at Weft iJhurrock and %)agenham 
though probably no other than Alder, and interred mam? 
Ages ago, in a rotten, oozy Mould, were fo exceedingly 
tough, hard and found at firft, that he could make but little 
Impreflions on them with the Strokes of an Ax; yet being 
expofed to the Air and Water, foon became fo rotten, as to 
be crumbled between the Fingers. 

SUBTILE,inPhyficks, intimates aThing exceedingly fmall 
fine, and delicate ; fuch as the Animal Spirits, &c. the Effluvia 
of odorous Bodies, &c. are fuppofed to be. See Efi-'luv^ 

One kind of Matter is only more fubtile than another, in 
that being divided into fmaller Parts, and thofe, too, more 
agitated ; on the one hand, it makes lefs Refiftance to othec 
Bodies ; and on the other, inimuates itfelf more eaiily into 
their Pores. 

The Cartefians fuppofe a fubtile Matter for their firfl Efe. 
ment. See Cartesianism and Element. 

This they lay down as fo exceedingly Fine, that it penetrates 
the minute Pores of Glafs and other folid Bodies ; and from 
this they account for moll of the Phenomena of Nature, 
See Vacuum, Plenum, Suction, &c. 

Yet they don't pretend to prove the Exiftence of this 
Matter, otherwife than by Confequence. See Materia 
Subtilis. 

Subtile Matter. See Matter. 

SUBTILIZATION, the Aft of fubtilizhg, or rendering 
anything fmaller and fubtiler z, particularly, the diffolving 
or changing a mixt Body into a pure Liquor, or a fine 
Powder. 

SUBTRIPLE Ratio., is when one Number or Quantity is 
contain'd in another three times ; thus 2 is faid to be Sub- 
triple of 6, as 6 is Triple, of 2. See Ratio. 

SUBURBICARY, an Epithet given to thofe Provinces 
of Italy, &c, which compoied the ancient Diocefe or Patri- 
archate of Rome. See Province. 

The Term is form'd from the Latin, fub, under, and urbs. 
City. They were alio fbmetimes call'd Urbicary Provinces. 

Authors ufually reckon Ten of thefe Suburbicary Provinces ; 
whereof Italy t from the 'Po to the Heel made Seven, and 
the Iiles of Sicily, Sardinia, and Corfica, the other Three. 

Xet Salmafkis will have the Suburbicary Provinces confined 
to thoie Four in the Neighbourhood of Rome, to which the 
Authority of the Prefect of Rome extended ; and thefe he 
makes the Limits of the Diocefe of ancient Rome. See 
Diocese. 

F. Sirmond takes the other Extreme, and comprehends all 
the Weft under the Name of Suburbicary Provinces. Rufinus, 
who lived in the Age of the Council of Nice, explains the 
Power afcribed to the Pope, in the Sixth Canon of that 
Council, by faying, That he had the Care and Intendance of 
the Suburbicary Provinces. Hence, the different Sentirnents 
of Authors , with regard to the Suburbicary Provinces ; fome 
only confidering the Pope as BiJhop of Rome 5 others, as 
Patriarch of the Weft, $$c. 

SUCCEDANEUM, in Pharmacy, a Remedy fubflituted 
in the Place of another firfl prefcribed, when the Ingredients 
are wanting, neceflary for the Compofition of that other. See 
Substitute. 

Substitute and Succedanemn, are of equal Import, unlefs, 
with fome Authors, we chufe to ufe Substitute, where a 
Simple of like Virtue is put for another ; and Succedaneu& y 
where a Compound is ufed with the fame Intention. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, Succedo, to fucceed, 
to come after. 

SUCCENTURIAT_£, in Anatomy. See Renes Sue- 
centuriatte. 

SUCCENTURIATION, the Aft of Subflituting. See 
Substitution. 

SUCCENTURIATUS, in Anatomy, a Mufcle, call'd 
alfo tpyramidalis. See Pyramidalis. 

SUCCESSION, in Philofophy, an Idea we get, by re- 
flecting on that Train of Ideas conflantly following one an- 
other in our Minds when awake. See Idea and Mode. 

The Diftance between any Parts of this SucceJJion, is what 
we call Miration. When this SucceJJion of Ideas ceafes, we 
have no Perception of Time or Duration thereof; but the 
Moment we fall afleep, and that wherein we awake, feem 
connecled. See Dur ation. 

They, who think we get the Idea of Succeffion from our 
Obfervarion of Motion "by our Senfes, will come into 
Mr. Lock's Sentiment, above, when they confider that Motion 
produces an Idea of Succeffion no otherwife, than by pro- 
ducing a continued Train of diftinguifhable Ideas. _ 

A Man that looks on a Body moving, perceives no Motion, 
unlefs that Motion produce a conflant Train of fucceffive 
Ideas. But where-ever a Man is, though all Things be 
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a t reft about him, if he Thinks, he will be confeious of 
Succejfiai. 

Succession, in Aftronomy. The SucceJJictz of the Signs, is 
the Order wherein they follow each other, and according to 
which, the Sun enters, fucceffively, into one, then into an- 
other, call'd, alio, Confeqllence. This Order is cxprels'd in 
the two following Technical Verfes; 

Sunt Aries, Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, Leo, Virgo 
Zibraque, Scorpius, Arciteuens, Caper, Amphora, 'Pifies, 

When a Planet is direct, it is faid to go according to the 
Order and SucceJJion of the Signs, that is, from Aries to 
Taurus, sjic. when Rerrograde, it is raid to go contrary to 
the Succejfm of the Signs, viz. from Gemini to Taurus, 
then to Aries, fjc. See Sign. ; 

Succession, in Law, implies a Right to the Univerfa- 
lity of the Effects left by a Defunct. 

Of this, there are feveral Kinds, ab-intejlate, intejlate, 
&c. 

A SucceJJion, ab-inteflate, is that, a Perfon has a Right to 
by being next of Kin, which is, what we cail, being next 
Heir at Law. See Ae-Intestate. 

A tejtamentary SucceJJion, is that, a Perfon comes to by 
Virtue of a Will. 

SucceJJion in the diretJ Line, is that, coming from Afcen- 
dants or Defendants. Collateral SucceJJion, is that, coming 
by Unkles, Aunts, or other.Collaterals. 

A jacent or abandon d SucceJJion, is a burthenfume or 
Vexatious One, which no Body will accept of. There is no 
real Succejfim in Benefices j for here, no Body Inherits. 
SucceJJions were anciently divided into Noble and Bale. 

In Effects, that cannot be divided, as Kingdoms, &c. 
the SucceJJion falls on a {ingle Head, which is ufually the 
eldeft Son of the Deceafed, as being fuppofed an indivifible 
Reprefentative of his Father. In Effects, that are divided, 
all the Children reprefent their Father. 'Twas on this 
Principle, M. Courtin obierves, that each of the Sons of 
Jacob had his Share aflign'd him in the Land of 'Promife. 
'Tis true, Manajjah and Ephraim, the two Sons of Jofeph, 
bad likewile their Shares ; but this was becaufe a double 
Portion had been allotted their Father, wherein he was 
treated as elder Brother, in consideration of the great 
Services he had done his Father and Brethren. 

SUCCESSOR, a Perfon who has a Right to hold the 
Place another held before him ; whether he arrive at it by 
Election, Collation, Inheritance, or otherwife. 

Our HUtorians tell us, that Queen Elizabeth could never 
bear to hear of a Succejjcr. The King of the Romans is Prc- 
iumprive Sttcccff.r to the Empire. The Canonills lay, a 
Coadjutor is a necefiary Succejjor to a Prelature 5 a Reiig- 
natary to the Refignant. 

The Civilians lay, a Titular Ufu-frucluary, can do no- 
thing to the Prejudice of his Succejjor. 

SUCC1NUM, in Pharmacy, Karabe or Amber ; a bitu- 
minous Juice or Relin, which from a Fluor grows hard and 
brittle. See Ameer. 

The White!!, and moft Tranfparenr, is accounted beft ; 
it is of no grear Ufe in Medicine, per fe, as its Texture 
feems too compact to open and yield to the natural Elabo- 
rations ; though ibme have a great Opinion of it, as a 
Balfamick, and gave it in Gonorrhoea's particularly. 

But it is certain, that what Pharmacy extorts from it, is 
of wonderfull Efficacy, efpecially in nervous Cafes. 

SUCCISA; a medicinal Herb, call'd alfo MorfusTJiaboli, 
or the Devil's Sit. ... 

'Tis a powerful Sudorific, infomuch that Sir Theodore 
Mayerne obferves, in the T'hilofophical TranfaBions, laying 
a Perfon lick of a Plague, or other malignant Fever, on a 
Bed thereof, moderately hot ; he fhall fweat 'till they tale 
him off; and much more, if he drink of the Decoction or 
Juice of the Herb. The Succifa is nowlittle ufed. 

SUCCOTRINE Aloes. See Aloes. 

SUCCUEUS or SUCCUBA, a Term ufed to fignify a 
T)ccmon, who affumes the Shape of a Woman, and, as fuch, 
lies with a Man. 

Some Authors vSe Incubus and Succubus, indifcrimmately; 
but they ought to be diftinguifh'd ; Incubus being only pro- 
perly ufed, where the Dcemon is fuppofed to be in Form of 
a Man, and, as fuch, lies with a Woman. See Incubus. 

SUCCULA, in Mechanicks, a bare Axis, or Cylinder, 
with Staves in it to move it round, without any Tympanum. 
See Axis. 

SUCCTJS Tancreaticusl Sce 5 Pancreatic Juice. 



Succus Nervofus 



Nervous Juice. 



SUCKERS or Offfets, in Agriculture, Gardening, (gc. 
are young Shoots, that proceed from the Root of a Tree, and 
are of the fame Kind and Nature with the Tree from which 
thev fpring ; for fuch as grow from Trees raifed by Grafting 
or Inoculation, follow the Nature of the Stock. See En- 
grafting. 



They fometimes put forth near the Body of the Mother- 
1 lant ; but other Suckers at more Diftance are bell ; yet the 
former removed when there is leaft Sap in the Top, and pre- 
ferring what Fibrous Roots are upon them, often profper 
well. When they are taken up, the Ground is to be well 
opened, and if they grow from the Bodv of the Tree or 
great Roots, they muft be cut off ciofe to'the Stem and fet 
prefently. See Stock. 

It forwards much the fpringing out of Suckers, to bear 
the Roots of Trees, and flit them in fome Places 

SUCKING--y?«2/>. See Pump. 
^SUCTION, the Aft of Sucking, or of drawing up a 
Fluid, as Air, Water, fjc. by the Mouth and Lungs? 

Air is fitck'i in by the Mufcles of the Thorax, and Ab- 
domen, diiiending the Cavity of the Lungs and Abdomen, 
by which means the Air included therein, is rarified, and 
ceafes to be a Counterbalance to the external Air, which, of 
confequence, is driven in by rhe Preffure of the Atmofphere 
through the Mouth and Noftrils. See Respiration. 

Air is fuck'd through a Pipe, in the fame Manner as with 
the naked Mouth :. It being here all one- as if the Mouth 
were extended the Length of* the Pipe.. 

The Suiiion of Jieavier Liquors is perform'd after the fame 
Manner, e.gr. in lying prone to drink .out of a Spring fgc. 
the Lips are applied dole to the Surface of the Water? fo as 
to prevent any Paffage of the Air between them ; then the 
Cavity of the Abdomen, fgc. being diilended as before, the 
Preffure of Air incumbent on the Surface of the Water with- 
out the Circumference of the Mouth, prevailing over that 
upon the Water within the fame, the Fluid is raifed, from 
the fame Principle as Water in a Pump. See Pump. 

In fucking a heavy Liquor, as Water, through a Pipe, the 
longer the Pipe is, the greater Difficulty is found in the 
Suction ; but the Bigncfs or Diameter of the Pipe, makes no 
Alteration therein, The Reafon of this, arifes from the great 
Principle in Hydroflaticks, that Fluids prefs according ts 
their perpendicular Altitudes. See Fluid. 

For, as the external Air raifes Columns of the Fluid with 
greater or lefs Difficulty, as their Altitudes are lefs, not as 
their Thickneffes are fo ; if two fuch Columns be conceived, 
the one twice as high as the other, and that other twice as 
thick as this firfl ; though the very fame Quantity of Water 
is to be fuck'd through' the Pipe, and the Force of the Air 
to raife it be exactly the fame, in both Cafes ; yet there will 
be required a greater Diftenfion of the Breafl, and a greater 
Nifus of the Mufcles, to raife and fuck the former than the 
latter. 

From what we have faid, it evidently enough appears, that 
what we call Suction, is not perform'd by any active Faculty 
in the Mouth, Lungs, lie but is perform'd by the mere Im- 
pulfe and Preffure of the Atmofphere. See Air. 

SUCULA or SUCCUL A, is aTerm in Mechanicks, for a 
bare Axis or Cylinder, with Staves in it, to move it round j 
but without any Tympanum or Peritrochium. 

SUDAMINA, little Pimples in the Skin, like Millet 
Grains, frequent in Youth, efpecially thofe of a hot Tempe- 
rament, and that ufe much Exercife. 

SUDATORY, a Name given by the ancient Romans, to 
their Sweating-houfes; fometimes alfo call'd Laconica. 
• The Sudatory was a Species of their Hypocaujla. See 
Hypocaustum, 

SUDOR, in Medicine. See Sweat. 
I Sudor Anglicanus, or the Englifi Sweat, is an Epidemit 
Difeafe, firfl perceived in Engla?id, in 14&5. 

'Twas, properly, a fort of Plague ; thus call'd, becaufe 
attended with an extraordinary kind of Sweat. 

It made its Return four Times in the Space of 66 Years, viz. 
in 1506, 1517, 1528 and 15J;. 

It began with a Sweat, which never ended, hut either with 
the Death of the Patient, or his Recovery. If he furvived 
24 Hours, he was fafe. Few People efcaped of it at firfl: ; 
too much Care, arid too little, were found equally de- 
flructive. 

The Patient was to wait, without ftirring, either in his 
Bed, or in his Cloaths, according to the Condition Nature 
was furprized in ; without burthening him either with Re- 
medies or with Foods ; without cloatliing either too much or 
too little ; and, if poflible, without either eating or drinking. 
The Sweat to be kept up, without either promoting it, by any 
extraordinary Heat, or checking it by the leaft Cold. 

This was what was found by Experience ; and which was 
at length pradti Ted, with happy Succefs. The Difeafe was 
firfl felt en the 21ft of September, and in the fame Day, 
fprcad itfelfall over England ; where, after a great Mortality, 
it ftopp'd all at once, towards the End of Otlcber. 

Its Ravages were (b great, that in Ibme Parts, it took off a 
Third Part of the People, in a very little Time. 

At its Return under Henry VIII. in 15 \6, it was as gene- 
neral, and as dangerous as before, and again difappeared all 
at once. 

At rhe third Attack, in 1528, 'twas lefs fatal ; infomuch 

that Sellay, Bifhop of Sayonne, then Ambaffador in 
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'England, who Sweat like the reft, tells us, that of Forty 
'thoufand Souls, feiz'd with it in Loudon, only Two thoufand 
died. In 1534, it pafs'd over into Ireland, where it kill'd 
great Numbers. 

SUDORIFIC, in Medicine, a Remedy that caufes, or 
promotes Sweat. See Sweat. 

Sudcrificks only differ from Diaphoretichs, in the Degree of 
their Aclion ; the one promoting fenfible Perfpiration, the 
other infallible. See Diaphoreticks. 

To the Clafs of Sudorifch, belong, i°, all Things that 
moving violently through the Body, attenuate the Humours, 
and accelerate their Motion. 

2° Such Things, as at the fame Time diminifli the Re- 
mittance in the Sudatory Veftels about the Cutis. • 

To which fome add a third Kind, viz. fuch as abforb the 
Acidities of the Blood, and thus fet at liberty the Matter of 
the Sweat. 

The firft Intention is chiefly effected, by a copious drinking 
of very hot Waters ; by Acids drawn from Vegetables by Fer- 
mentation and Diftillation; or thofe of Foffils, attenuated by 
repeated Diftillatibnsj efpecially if thefe be drunk mix'd with 
hot Water ; by Alcali\ both volatile and fix'd, diluted 
with hot Water ; by all compound Salts, diffolved in Water ; 
by Sana's, metallic Cryftals, or the attenuated Parts of Metals 
themselves, as Stibium Diaphoreticum, fix'd Sulphur of 
Tachenius 5 Bezoardic Mineral, 'Diaphoretic Mercury, Dia- 
f heretic Gold, &c. by fharp,fubtile, acrimonious Aromaticks, 
as Abfynthium, Abrotonum, Opium, Afparagus, Ants, Afile- 
pias, Ariflolcchia, Gum Ammoniac, Carduus Beneditlus, Cara- 
ways, Cinnamon, Camomile, Saffron, Capillm Veneris, China, 
Dittany, Bufatorium, Gentian, Hyffop, Laurel, Mint, Leek, 
Rofemary, Sage, Savin, Sajjhfras, Scordinm, 'Thyme, Ve- 
ronica, Nettle, and other Medicines compounded hereof, as 
Treacle, Mithridate, Diafcordium, Orvietan, &c. 

The Second is chiefly effected, by cleanfing the Skin, by 
vaporous Lotions, Baths, and Frictions. ; by relaxing the 
Cutaneous and Subcutaneous VefTels, which is belt done by 
hot Water fprinkled all over the Body, the Head excepted ; 
by increasing the external Heat about the naked Body, as by 
the Warmth of a Bed, a Vapour-bath, $£c. 

The Third is effected by Abforbents, as Corals, Crabs-Eyes, 
Diaphoretic Antimony, Bezoard, &c. See each under its 
proper Article. 

SUET, a kind of Fat, found in Sheep, Oxen, Hogs, $$C. 
■which melted down and clarified, makes what we call Tallow, 
ufed in the making of Candles. See Fat and Tallow. 

Anatomifts, {§c. diftinguifh four Kinds of Fat in the 
Body of an Animal. The firft, which fixes itfelf, and after 
melttng, cools into a very firm Confiftence, they call Suet. 

'Tis found in greateft Abundance in the lower Belly, and 
about the Kidneys. The Word is form'd from the Latin, 
Suedum, a Sue. 

F. le Comfte mentions a Tree in China, that bears Suet or 
Tallow. 'Tis much about the Height of our Cherry Tree : Its 
Fruit is cover'd with a Rind, which divides into 3 Segments of 
a Sphere, which when ripe, open in the middle like a Chefhut, 
and /hew Three white Grains, of the Size of our Small -nuts. 
The Flefh, or Pulp of thefe Grains, which include a little 
Stone, has all the Qualities of our Suet, the Colour, Smell, 
Confidence, l£c. and accordingly they make Candles of it ; 
after firft melting it down with a little Oil of Olives, to make 
thePafte the fofter and more manageable. 

SUFFICIENT, in the School Theology. Sufficient Grace, 
is a Help or Afltftance God gives to Man, to enable him to 
acl and perform his Duty. See Grace. 

'Tis allowed an Article of Faith, that Grace is neceflary, 
and that without Grace, nothing that is Good, or that can 
any way intitle to Heaven, can be done: Tis allow'd too, 
that "God does not refufe the neceffary Affiftances 5 and 'tis 
allow'd, that Man, frequently, either does not acl, when he 
ihould, or acls what he fhould not. 

From thefe Principles, which are generally admitted by all 
Seels, however different in other refpecls, it follows, that 
there is fome Aftiftance of God which Man refifts ; fome, 
wherewith Man does not aft, wherewith yet he might acl ; or 
fome, whereby he does Evil, by which he might do well. 
"Tis this Affiftance that is call'd Sufficient Grace 5 becaufe 
fufficir.g to make us acl, though we don't acl with it. 

'SUFFITUS, or SUFFIMENTUM, in Medicine, a 
thickifh Powder, i£c. prepared of odoriferous Plants, Gums, 
£f?c. which being thrown on Coals, the Vapours or Steam 
thereof, are received by Smelling. See Fumigation. 

SUFFOCATION, in Medicine, tifc. aLofs orObftruaion 
of Refpi ration. 

Suffocations fometimes arife from a too great Abundance of 
Blood thrown on the Lun«s> or the Mufcles of the Larynx, and 
preventing the Ingrefs of the Air ; as is the Cafe in Squinandes, 
fuffecating Catarrhs, Peripneumonies, $$c. See Squinan- 

CY, l?C. 

The Fumes of Wines, or ftrong Beers, when boiling, caufe 
Suffocatioiz, by interrupting the Circulation of the Blood. 



And the fame may be obferved of the Fumes of Lime, where- 
with Walls are whitened 5 and thofe of Charcoal, Antimoj ''■ 
Sulphur, Vitriol and Spirit of Nitre. '' 

The Suffocation under Water, is owing partly t t L^ 
PafTage of the Air being ftopp'd up, and partly to the Irrup- 
tion of the Water into theBreafl. See Drowning. 

The Suffocation cfthe Womb or Matrix, is a Difeafe pretty 
frequent in Women, call'd a lfo, Fits cfthe Mother. 

\s\ this, the Patient imagines a malignant Vapour rifii lrT 
■from the Matrix, and fo preffing againft the Lungs and the 
Diaphragm, aa to prevent the free Motion neceffary to Re- 
fpiration. 

Its true Caufe, is a Convulfion of the Mufcles of the 
Larynx, which flraighten the Wind-pipe, and prevent the Air's 
pafUng into the Lungs. Hence it is, that Hyftcric Women 
feel Conftriclions in the Throat, as if one were ftranglinT 
them with a Cord. See Hysteric. 

In France, they difpatch their People that are raving Madj 
by fuffbeating them between two Pillows. 

SUFFRAGAN, in the Ecclefiaftical Polity, a Term ap^ 
plied to a Bifhop, with refpeel to his Arch-Bifhop, on whom 
he depends, and to whom Appeals are made from the Bifhop's 
Official. See Bishop. 

In this Senfe, the Archbifhop of Canterbury has Twenty- 
one Suffragans ; and the Archbifhop of Tcrk Four. 

The Term was never heard of before the VIII th Century. 
Some diftinguifh between Biffcp and Suffragan thus: 
Dicuntur JEpifccpi qui Archiepifiopo Suffragan & affifiere 
tenentur : Et Sirffraga'nei dicuntur quia eorum Suffragiis 
caufe Ecclefiajtica judicantur. Spelman. Others fay, they 
are call'd Suffragans, becaufe when call'd by the Metropolitan 
to a Synod, they have a Right of Suffrage or of Voting ; or 
becaufe they could not be confederated without his Suffrage 
and Confent. 

Suffragan is alio ufed for a Chcrepifcopus, or an Affiftant- 
Bifhop, or a Coadjutor, who has a Title, in part/bus infide- 
lium, and affifts another in the Difchargc of his Funclion, or 
difcharges it himfelf in the Abfence of that other, Thefe 
fome call Subjjdiary BiJfrops< 

By Statute 36 Jft«ry VIII, every Bifhop and Archbifhop 
is allowed to appoint, fome one, fome two, and fome three 
Bifiops-Suffragans j the Seats or Refidences whereof, are fix'd! 
by the fame Statute. 

The Suffragan-Sijhop for the Diocefe of Canterbury, to be 
at Dover only - y for Tork, at Nottingham and Hullz, for 
London, at Colchefer 5 for Winchester, at Guilford, Southamp- 
ton, and in the Hie of Wight, Egc. 

Du Cange obferves, that the Title Suffragan has alfo been 
given to fuch Priefts as are fubjecl to the Vifitation of the; 
Arch-deacon : And Suffragans of the Tope, to the Bifhops 
of fuch Diocefes, as are immediately fubjecl to the Pope. 

SUFFRAGE, a Voice or Vote, given in an Aflemblyj 
where fomething is deliberated on, or where a Perfbn is 
elecled to an Office or Benefice. See Vote. 

Suffrages are fometimes given by Word of Mouth 5 and 
fometimes in Writing, as at Eleclions lyable to a Scrutiny* 
See Scrutiny. 

The Prefident of the AfTembly ufually collecls the 
Suffrages. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, Suffragium, which 
anciently fignified Silver, as appears in the Vlllth Novel of 
Jltfinian : Ut Judices fine Suffragio plant - 7 and theVIth Novel : 
S$iii emerit prafulatiim per Suffragium, Epifcopatu ttfOrdine 
Ecckfajizco excidat. 

Suffrages of the Saints, in the Rom/fl Church, are the 
Prayers and Intcrceflions they are fuppofed to make to God, 
in behalf of the Faithful. 

SUFFERANCE, in ancient Cuftoms, was a Delay, or 
Refpite of Time the Lord granted his Vaflal, for the Per- 
formance of Fealty and Homage ; fo as to fecure him from any 
feodal Seizure. See Service, Vassal, Fee, £j?c. 

Sufferance, fay the Cuftoms, is equivalent to Fealty and 
Homage, while it holds. 

The Word is alfo ufed for a Delay which theLord grants his 
VafTals, to free their Hands of Fees or Inheritances they have 
acquired, till they have pay'd the Due of Indemnity, £$c. 

SUFFRUTEX, among Botanifts, a Name given to a 
low, woody, perennial Species of Plants, fending out no Leaves 
from its Root, and beginning to be branched from the very 
bottom of the Stalk ; fuch as Lavender, Rue, Sage, &c. See 
Plant, Tree, $e, 

SUFFUMIGATION, in Medicine, a Term applied to 
all Remedies that are received into the Body in form of Fumes, 
2. e. of Smoak or Perfumes. See Smoak. 

Thefe are compofed of different Matters, according to the 
Nature of the Difeafe. 

Suffumigations are intended to foften fharp,ferous Humours, 
to provoke or check the Courfe of the Menfts, to raife a 
Salivation in venereal Evils, &c. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, fub, under, and ph 
rmis-i Smoak, 1 

SUFFUSIOK, 
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SUFFUSION, in Medicine, an overflowing of fbme Hu- 
mour, ftiewing itfelf in the Skin 5 particularly that of the 
Blood or Bile. See Blushing. 

That Rednefs ordinarily arifing from Shame, is only a 
SHJfiifton of Blood appearing in the"" Cheeks. 

The Jaundice is a Suffufion of Bile over the whole Body. 
See Ja'unpice, * 1 - 

Suffusion is alfo ufed for a little Film or Pellicle, form'd in 
the aqueous Humour of the Eye, before the Pupil; call'd, alfo, 
Catarati. See Cataract. 

SUGAR, Saccbarum, a very fweet, agreeable Juice, ex- 
prefs'd from a kind of Canes, growing in great Plenty in the 
£afi and Weft Indies; particularly in Madera, Srafil and the 
, Caribbee Iflands. ■ 

, ! Tis a Qucftion not yet decided among the Botanifts, $£c. 
whether the Ancients were acquainted with this Cane, and 
whether, they knew how to exprefs the Juice from the fame ? 
What we can gather from the Opinions and Arguments of the 
one Party and the other 5 is, That if they knew the Cane and 
the Juice, they did not know the Art of Condenfing, 
Hardening and Whitening it, and, 'of confequence, knew 
nothing of our Sugar. ■ . ' 

Some ancient Authors feem to mention 3kg*r, under the 
Name of Indian Salt ; but they add, that it ooz'd out of the 
Cane of itfelf; and there harden'd like a Gum ; and was even 
friable between the Teeth, like our common Salt 5 whereas, 
ours is exprefs'd by a Machine on purpose, and coagulated by 
the Fire. 

Theirs, Sahnafius tells us, was rcfrefhning and loofening, 
whereas ours is hot, and excites Thirft. Hence, fbme have 
imagined, that the ancient and modern ■S'z/.gtfT'-Plant were 
different : But Alatthio/us, on Diofcorides, C. 75. makes no 
doubt they were the fame 5 and others are even of Opinion, 
that ours has a laxative Virtue, as well as that of the Ancients, 
snd that it purges Pituita. 

The Generality of Authors, however,, agree, that the 
ancient Sugar was much better than the Modern ; as confifting 
of only the fineft and matureft Parts, which made themfelves 
a PafTage, .and were condenred in the Air. 
• The Interpreters of Avicenna and Serapwn, call Sugar, 
Spodium ; the Terfiaiis, Tabatis, and the Indians, Mam- 
tuc, 

■ Salmafius afTures us, that the Arabs have had the Art of 
making Sugar-, fuch as wc now have \t\ above 800 Years. 
Others produce the following Verfes of C P. Terentius Varro 
Atacmus, to prove that it was known before Jefus Chrift. 



Indica non magna nimts Arbore crefcit 
Minis extentis fremitur radicibus humor, 
"tDulcia cut neqiietint fucco contendere mella, 

. Another Queftion among Naturalifts is, Whether the 
Sugar Canes be originally of the -Weft Indies ; or whether 
they have been translated thither from the Eafi ? 

The Learned of thefe laft Ages, have been much divided on 
the Point 1 But fince the Diflertation of F. Labat, a Domi- 
nican Miffionary, publifh'd in 1722, there is no longer 
room to doubt, but that the Sugar-Cane is as natural to 
America as India ; all that can be faid in favour of the 
latter, is, That the Spaniards and 'Portugtiefe learnt from the 
Orientals, the Art of expreffing its Juice, boiling it, and re- 
ducing it into Sugar. 

Culture of theSvc&R-Catte* 

i The Reed or Rufh, whence this ufeful Juice is drawn, re- 
iembles thofe others we fee in Morafles, and on the Edges of 
Lakes 5 .excepting that the Skin of thefe latter is hard and 
dry, and their Pulp void of Juice 5 whereas the Skin of the 
Sugar-Reed is foft, and the fpongeous Matter or Pith it 
contains, very juicy, though that in a greater or left Degree, 
according to the Goodness of the Soil, its Expofure to the 
Sun, the Seafon 'tis cut in, and its Age ; which four Circum- 
ftances contribute equally to its Goodnefs and its Bulk. 

The Sugar-C&iie ufually grows five or fix Foot high, and 
about half an Inch in Diameter; though F. Labat mentions 
fbme extraordinary ones in the Ifle of Tobago, Twenty-four 
Foot high. The Stem or Stalk is divided by Knots, a Foot 
and Half apart. At the Top it puts forth a Number of 
long, green, tufted Leaves, from the Middle whereof, arife 
the Flower and the Seed. There are likewife Leaves fpring- 
ing out from each Knot 5 but thefe ufually fail as the Cane 
rifes ; and 'tis a Sign, either that the Cane is naught, or that 
'tis far from its Maturity, when the Knots are feen befet 
with Leaves. 

The Ground fit for Sugar- Canes, is that which is light, 
foft and fpongy ; lying on a Defcent, proper to carry off the 
Water, and well turn'd to the Sun. They ufuallv plant them 
in Pieces, cut a Foot and Half below from the Top of the 
Flower. Thefe are ordinarily ripe in Ten Months, though 
fometimes not till Fifteen ; at which Time, they are found 
<iuite full of a white, fucculent Marrow, whence is exprefs'ci 



the Liquor Whereof 'Sugar is made. When ripe, they aft cu£„ 
their Leaves cleared off, and they are carried in Bundles to 
the Mills. The Mills confift of Three wooden Rollers, 
cover'd with Steel Plates ; and have their Motion either from 
the Water, the Wind, Cattle, or even the Hands of Slaves, 
See Svga-k-MUI. 
' Two Rules belonging hereto - are, That no Canes above 
four Foot, or under two Foot and a Half long, be fent to the 
Mills 5 and, That no more Canes be cut than, can be convenient- 
ly prefs'd in 24 Hours ; in regard they will heat, ferment 
and grow four. .■■■■' 

The Juice coming out of the Canes, when prefs'd and 
broke between the Rollers, runs through a little Canal into 
the ^/^r-Houfe 5 which is near the Mill 5 where it fills into 
a Veffel,. whence it is convey'd into the firft Copper or 
Cauldron, to receive its firft Preparation, only heated by a 
flow Fire to make it fimmer. With the Liquor, is here mix'd 
a Quantity of Afhes or beaten Lime ; the Effect, of which 
Mixture, affiflcd by the Action of the Fire, is, that the 
unctuous Parts are feparated from the reft, and raifed to the 
Top, in form of a thick Scum, which is kept conftantly 
fcumming off; and ferves to feed the Poultry, &c. withal. 

'Preparation of Sugar. 

The Juice* in the next Place, is purified in a fecond Copper 5 
where a brisker Fire makes it boii 5 and all the Time the 
cafting up of its Scum is promoted by means of a flrong 
Lye, compofed of Lime-water and other Ingredients. 

This done, 'tis purified and fcum'd in a third Boiler, where- 
in is caft a kind of Lye, that aflifts in purging it ; collects 
together its Impurities, and makes them rife to the Surface j 
whence they arc taken with a Skimmer. 
1 From the Third, 'tis removed to a Fourth Boiler, where 
the Juice is further purified by a more violent Fire : and 
hence to a Fifths where it takes the Confiftence of a 
Syrop. 

In a Sixth Boiler, the Syrop receives its full Coction.j 
and here all the Impurities left from the former Lyes, are 
taken away by a new Lye, and a Water of Lime and Allom 
caft into it. In this lafl Cauldron, there is fcarce found one 
Third of what was in the Firft. ; the reft being wafted in 
Scum. 

By thus paffing, fucceffively, a Number of Coppers, the 
Sugar- Juice is purified, thicken 'd, and rendred fit to be con- 
verted into any of the Kinds of Sugar hereafter mention'd. 
The Size of the feveral Coppers always diminilh.es, from the 
firft to the laft ; each being furnifhed with a Furnace, to give 
a Heat proportionable to the Degree of Coftion the Juice nas 
received. In fome large Sugar- Works, there are alfo particular 
Coppers, for the boiling and preparing the Scums. 

The feveral Kinds of Sugar made in the Caribbee I/lands. 

■ V. Labat mentions Seven different kinds of Sugars prepared 
in the Caribbees, viz. 



Crude Sugar, or Mufcouade 
Strain 'd or "Brown Sugar 
BartUd or White Sugar in 

Powder 
Refined .Sugar, either in 

Powder or Loaves. 



Royal Sugar. 

Candied Sugar 
Sugar of fine Syrop 
Sugar ofcparfe Syrop 
Sugar, of the Scum. 



) Crude Sugar,. or Mofcouade* is that firft drawn from the 
Juice of the Cane, and whereof all the reft are compofed. 

The Method of making it, is that already defcribed as 
for Sugar in the General. 

. We need only add, That when taken out of the fixth 
Copper, 'tis put in a Cooler, where ftirring it briskly together, 
'tis let ftancf to fettle, till a Cruffj of the Thicknefs of a 
Crown-piece, be form'd thereon. The Cruft form'd, they ftir 
it up again, then put itinto Veflels, where it ftands to fettle, 
till it be fit to Barrel. 

-. Strahi'd or Srown Sugar, though .whiter and harder, 
does not differ much from the crude Sugar. Though 'tis held 
a Medium between this laft. and the Earth' 'd Sugar 5 which 
is the white To^vder Sugar. The Preparation of this Sugar t 
is the fame as that of the raw Sugar, with this Difference, 
that to Whiten it, they ftrain the Liquor through Blankets, 
as it comes out of the firft Copper. 

The Invention of Strained Sugar is owing to the HjigliflJ* 
who. are more careful than their Neighbours, in the Prepa- 
ration hereof; for they not only ftrain it, but when boil'd, 
put it in fquare wooden Forms, of a pyramidal Figure ; and 
when it has purified itfelf well, they cut it in Pieces, dry it 
in the Sun, and barrel it up. 

Earth'd Sugar, is that which is whiten'd by means of 
Earth laid on the Top of the Forms 'tis put in, td purge it- 
felf. 

The making of this Sugar, is begun after the fame manner as 
that of raw Sugar 5 except that they only ufe the beft Canes in i 1 5 
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that they work with more Care and Nicety ; that when 
the Liquor is in the firft Copper, the Allies they put in, are 
little or nothing mix'd with Lime, for fear of reddening it; 
and that t hey ftr'ain it through a Blanket, from the firft to the 
fecond Copper. , _ 

When it has pafs'd all the Six Coppers, 'tis laden out into a 
Cooler ; whence 'tis put into conical Moulds or Forms, the 
Tips whereof are perforated, but now ftopp'd with Linnen 
or other Stuff; ana fheie ranged evenly before the Furnace. 
When it has been a Quarter of an Hour in the Forms, 'tis 
cut with a Sugar-Vimfc, that is; 'tis ftirred brilkly this way 
and that, for Half an Hour. 

This ferves, not only to promote the forming of the Grain, 
and the diffufing it equally throughout ; but aifo to determine 
the unctuous Parts of the Sugar to mount to the Top that 
they may be fcum'd off. 

The Forms being left to ftand 15- Hours in this State, the 
Holes at the bottom are then unftopp'd, to give a Paffage to the 
Syrop, and to determine it to take that Way. When enough 
ot thefe Forms are fill'd, to fill a Stove, which ufualiy con- 
tains Five or Six hundred Forms ; they vifit the Sugar in all 
the Forms, to examin the Quality thereof, and to fee. if it 
quit the Form cafily ; that it may either have the Earth 
given it, as the Refiner, who vifits it, judges proper; or be 
melted over again, if it don't prove well. 

This done, the Forms are planted, each on its Pot, with 
the Tip of the Cone downwards ; the Top is taken off, and 
in lieu thereof, they put in fome Sugar in Grain, to within an 
Inch of the Edge ; which Space is left for the Earth prepared 
for it. 

The Earths here ufed, arc of various Kinds ; the good 
Qualities of each whereof, are, that they don't tinge the 
Water, that they let it filtrate eafily through, and that 
they don't imbibe the fatty Part of the Sugar. E'er put in 
the Forms, 'tis ftcep'd in Water 24 Hours ; and at length 
applied, in the Confidence of a Pulp. 

Affoon as the Earth is on the Sugar, all the Windows of 
the Refining Room are {hut, that the Air and Heat may not 
dry the Earth. When 'tis quite dry, which ufualiy happens 
in nine or ten Days Time, 'tis taken off; and after cleaning 
the Surface of the Sugar with Brumes, and raking it up an 
Inch deep, and again laying it Level as before; they give it a 
fecond Earth-. 

The Whitcnefs of the Sugar of each Form, is feen from 
the firft Earth ; Experience mewing, that a Second or Third 
Earth don't make the Sugar any thing whiter, but only 
whitens the Head of the Loaf; When the fecond Earth is 
taken off, they clean the Surface of the Sugar with a Brufh, 
and with a Knife loofen the Edge of the Sugar, where ir 
itieks to the Form, that neither the Form nor the Sugar-Loaf 
be damaged in taking out the latter. The Windows are now 
open'd, and the Forms left to ftand Eight or Ten Days to dry. 
While the Sugar is draining in its Forms, a Stove is prepared 
to receive them. 

The Stove being fumciently heated, by Means of the 
Furnace therein, Loaves are taken out of the Forms one after 
another ; and fuch as are white from one End to t'other, 
are carry'dto the Stove, as are, alfo, the reft, after cutting off 
what is not white, to be farther refin'd. 

When the Loaves are all rang'd in the Stove, a moderate 
Fire is made for about two Days, during which Time, they 
vifit every Fart of the Stove very carefully, to fee that every 
Thing is in good Order, and to repair any Thing that may 
go ami Is. 

After thefe two Days, they fhut the Trap-Door a-top of 
the Building, and increafe the Fire. Eight or ten Days and 
Nights continu'd violent Fire ufualiy fufHce to dry a Stove 
of Sugar. 

Wnen they judge it fufficiently done, they open the Trap- 
Door, and chute a hot dry Day to pound the Sugar, which 
is perform'd with huge, hard, heavy Wooden Peftles ; when 
pounded, 'tis put up in Barrels, and well trodden down as 
'tis put in, that the Barrels may hold the more. 

Sugar of the Sewn. This is all made of the Scums of 
the two laft Coppers ; thole of the former being relerv'd for 
the making of Rum. 

The Scum deftin'd to make Sugar, is kept in a Veffel for 
that Purpcfe, and boil'd every Morning in a Copper let apart 
for that Ule. With the Scum, is put into the Copper a 
fourth Part of Water, to retard the boiling, and give Time 
for its purging : When it begins to boil, the ufual Lye is 
put in, ana 'tis carefully fcum'd : When almoft enough 
boil'd, Lime and Allom- Water are thrown in; and when 
'tis ready to be taken out, they fprinkle it with a little 
powder'd Allom. 

Sugar of Syrop. There are three Kinds of Syrops that 
run from Sugar. The firft from the Barrels of raw Sugar, 
which is the coarfeft of all : The fecond, from the Forms or 
Moulds after they are perforated, and e'er they receive their 
Earth : The third, that coming from the Forms after they 
have had their Earth ; which laft is the beft.^ 



The coarfe Syrops ffiould only be ufed for Runt • but 
Sugar being grown dear, Endeavours have been ufed to rnak 
fome hereof, and that with tolerable Succefs. They are firft 
clarify'd with Lime-Water, and, when boil'd, are put „_, 
in Barrels, with a Sugar Cane in the Middle, to make them 
purify themfelves. After twenty Days, a Quantity of Mat S 
Earth is thrown in, to make 'em caft the Remainder of the' 
Syrop, and fir 'em to be return'd into raw Sugar. T(J r 
"Dutch and German Refiners, firft taught the Wanders how 
to turn their Syrop into crude Sugar. 

The fecond Syrop is wrought lomewhat differently : Af ter 
the Copper 'tis to be boil'd in is half full, eight or ten Quarts 
of Lime-Water are caft in : 'Tis then boil'd with a brisk 
Fire, and carefully leum'd : Some add a Lye, and others 
none. "S.Labat takes the former Method to be the better 
tho' it requires more Trouble and Attention. This Sugar 
may be Earth'd alone, or, at leaft, with the Heads of 
Loaves^ the dry'd Tops, and fuch other Kinds of Sugars as 
may not be mix'd with the proper earth'd Sugar, nor yet 
with the raw Sugar. 

For rhe third Syrop, after boiling and fcumming it as the 
former, they put it inftantly into Coolers, the Bottoms where- 
of are cover'd half an Inch thick with white Sugar, very 
dry, and well pounded ; and the whole is well ftir'd, to in- 
corporate the two together. This done, they ftrewthe Surface 
over with the fame pounded Sugar, to the Thicknels of one 
Fifth of ah Inch; this affifling the Sugar .in forming jis 
Grain. When fettled; and the Cruft gather'd at the Top 
a Hole is made in the Cruft five or fix Inches Diameter. 

By this Aperture, they fill the Cooler with a new Syrop, 
pour'd gently in, which infenfibly raifes up the former Cruft. 
When all the Syrops are boil'd, and the Cooler is full, they 
break all the Crufts ; and after mixing them well, put it up 
in Forms or Moulds. ' 

The reft is perform'd in the fame manner as in the earth'd 
Sugar, from which it only differs in that it falls fliort of its 
Luftre and Brilliant ; being, in reality, fbmetimes whiter and 
finer, tho' of a flatter and duller white. 

Refimd Sugar. Crude Sugar, ftrain'd Sugar, and the 
Heads or Tops of Loaves that have not whiten'd well, are 
the Matter of this Sugar. 

In a Refinery-are ufualiy two Coppers, the one ferving to 
clarify, the other to boil the clarify'd Liquor ; rho' they 
fbmetimes clarify in both, and boil afterwards. For the 
Operation of Refining, the fame Weight of Lime-Water 
and of Sugar are put in the Copper ; and as the Scum is 
rais'd by the Heat, 'tis taken off, and when it ceafes to rife 
any more, the Syrop is ftrain'd through a Cloth. 

After this, 'tis clarify'd ; that is, a Dozen of Eggs is 
thrown, White, Yolk, Shell and all ; after having firft 
broke and beaten them well in Lime-Water. When the 
fat, and other Impurities of the Sugar, which this Compo- 
fition gathers together on the Surface of the Syrop, have 
been fcum'd off; a few more Eggs are thrown in, and 'tis 
fcum'd afrefli, This they repeat 'till the Sugar is lufficient- 
ly clarify'd j which done, 'tis again ftrain'd through the 
Cloth. 

When taken out of this Copper, 'tis boil'd in the fecond ; 
which done, 'tis put out into Coolers, the Bottoms whereof 
are firft cover'd half an Inch thick with fine white powder'd 
Sugar. As loon as 'tis there, 'tis briskly ftirred about, and 
the Surface ftrew'd over with pounded Sugar. The reft is 
perform'd as in Sugars of fine Syrops, or in earth'd Sugar; 
only more Care and Exactnefs is uled. 

Royal Sugar. The Matter of this Sugar ought to be 
the fineft refined Sugar to be found. This they melt with a 
weak Chalk-Water ; and fbmetimes, to make it the whiter 
and prevent the Lime from reddening it, they ufe Allom- 
Water. 

This they clarify three Times, and pafs as often thro' i 
clofe Cloth, ufing the very beft Earth. When prepared with 
thefe Precautions, 'tis whiter than Snow, and lb transparent, 
that we fee a Finger touching it, even thro" the thickeft Part 
of the Loaf. 

SuCAR-CtfWj'; This is better made of earth'd Sugar, 
than refin'd Sugar, in regard the former is fweeter. 

The Sugar to be ufed herein, is firft diffolved in a weak 
Lime-Water, then clarify'd, fcum'd, ftrain'd through a 
Cloth, and boil'd, and put in Forms or Moulds rhat are tra- 
vers'd with little Rods, to retain the Sugar as it Cryftallizes. 
Thefe Forms are fufpended in a hot Stove, with a Pot un- 
derneath, to receive the SyrOp that drops out at the Hole in 
the Bottom, which is half flopped, that the Filtration may 
be the gentler. When the Forms are full, the Stove is fhut 
up, and the Fire made very vehement. 

Upon this the Sugar fallens ro the Sticks that cro/s the 
Forms, and rhere hangs in little Splinters of Cryftal. When 
the Sugar is quite dry, rhe Forms are broke, and the Sugar 
taken out, candied. Red Sugar-Candy they make, by call- 
ing into the VefTel, where the Sugar is boiling, a little Juice 
of the Indian Fig ; and if 'tis defir'd to have it perfumed, 

they 
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$i-y caft a Drop of fome Effence in, when the St'gar is put- 
Ping i nt0 tne Forms. 



This Method of making Sugar-Candy is that of F, Labat, 
praftis'd in the Caribbees : The Method in Europe, defcrib'd 
by 'Fernet, is fomewhat different. 

j^ii&NM Sugar-Candy they make of white refin'd 5!^^» 
boil'd with Water into a thick Syrop, in a large Peel. Tis 
candied in a Stove, whither 'tis carry'd, inclos'd in brals 
feels, crois'd with little Rods, about which the Cryftals 
fatten as they are form'd. 

The Fire of the Stove is kept equable for fifteen Days; 
after which, the Sugar is taken out ot the Peels to be dry'd. 
Reiot brown Sugar Candy is made like the white, except 
that they only ufe brown Sugars and earthen Pots. 

Barley Sugar, is a Sugar boil'd till it be brittle, and 
then call on a Stone anointed, with Oil of fweet Almonds, 
and form'd into twifted Sticks, about the Length of the 
Hand, and the Thicknefs of a Finger, 

It fhould be boil'd up with a Decoction of Barley, whence 
it takes its Name ; but in Lieu thereof, they now generally 
ufe common Water, to make the Sugar the finer. To give 
it the brighter Amber Colour, they fometimes caft Saffrork 
into it. Tis found very good for the Cure of Colds and 
Rheums. 

Sugar of Rofes, is white Sugar clarify'd, and boil'd 
into a Confidence, in Rofe- Water j when boil'd, they 
form it into Lozenges, ibmetimes into little Hail, of 
the Size of Peas, by keeping it flirting till it b-: cold and 
dry. Tis reputed good to ibften and allay Acrimonies, %$c. 
of the Bread, 

~Svg.kk of Saturn? q Sat rn. 
Sugar of Lead $ 



of 

SUGGESTION, the Aft of furniftung one with a 
Thought, or Defign, or of insinuating it artfully into his 
Mind. 

In the Civil Law a Teftament is faid to be made by Sag- 
gefiion, when 'tis made by Surprize, and contrary to the In- 
tention of the Teftator. See Testament. 

IF Suggejlion be prov'd, the Teftament -becomes null. 
Articles and Legacies of Suggejlion are not admittable againft 
a Teftament wrote with the Teftator's own Hand, which is 
never fufpetted. 

SUIT, or SUTE, Setla, in Law, (from the French Suit % 
a following one another) is ufed in divers Senles. 

As, i° ', Suit in Law ; which is of two Kinds, Real and. 
<Perfonal : The fame with what we call Real and 'Perfonal 
AcJions. See Action. 

2°. Suit of Court-, or Suit of Service ; an Attendance 
which the Tenant owes the Court of his Lord. See Service. 

3°. Suit Covenant ; is when your Anc'eftor hath covenanted 
with mine to fue to his Court. 

4°. SuitCuJiom; when I and my Anceftors owe Suit time 
out of Mind. , 

5°. Suit Real, or Regal j when Men come to the onentt s 
Turn orLeet. ■ ^, r -en 

'6°. Suit fignifies the following one in Ceaje, as strep 
Suit. ■ , ; ■ -i_-. 

Laftly, Suit fignifies a Petition made to the King, or any 

Great Perlbn. 

SULPHUR, in Natural Hiftory, a fat unctuous Mineral 
Subftance, fufible and inflammable by Fire, and not diflolu- 
He or mifcible in Water. See Fossil. ., 

It is particularly call'd Fofjil, or Mineral Sulphur, to di- 
ftinguifh it from the Sulphur of Metals, or of the Philofo- 
fhers. See Metal. 

Sulphurs make a particular Clafi ofFoflils^ divided into 

Solid and Fluid. _\ 

The Solid Sulphurs ate, common Sulphur, or Sulphur pro- 
perly fo call'd, Atfenic And Amber. See Arsenic and 

The 'liquid Sulphurs are, Afphaltum, or "Pifafphaltum, 
Bitumen, 'Petroleum, Naptha, and Oleum Terrce, &c. See 
Bitumen, Pisasphaltum, Petroleum, Naptha, &c* 

Sulphur, properly fo call'dj ot Brimpne, is of three 
Kinds, vi&. Vivum, Mineral, and Common Sulphur. _ 

Sulphur Vivum is thus called, as being fuch as it is taken 

out of the Mine : It is a kind of greyifh argillous Clay, 

which eafily takes Fire, and, in burning, cafts a ftrong ful- 

- phurous Smell. Its Colour occafions its being fometimes 

catt'd Grey Sulphur. - 

'Tis chiefly brought from Sicily, and is but little ufed, 
except in ibme Galenical Compofitions, and to fulphur 
Wine, to make it keep in Carriage. , . 

The bell is foft, fmooth, triable, and fhining, of a Moufe- 
Colour, and nor too full of Smell. 

Mhteral Sulphur, call'd allb Yellow Sulphur ; is a Kind ot 
hard, earthy Bitumen, of a fhining yellow Colour, a ftrong 
ftinkino Smell, eafily taking Fire, and difiblvmg. 

*Tis found in great Quantities in the Neighbourhood ot 
Vulcanos orburning Mountains, as Fefuvius, JEtntt, i$c. yet is 



it likewife found in its particular Mines ; and we have very 
good from feveral Parts of Italy and Switzerland, tho' the 
beft is that of gHiitto and Nicaragua in America. 

'Tis from this Sulphur, that the Common Sulphur ufed in 
Gunpowder, and on divers other Occafions, is drawn, by 
Means of Fire and Whale Oil, which diflblving it, 'tis 
pour'd into Moulds , and thus form'd into thole Cylinders 
we.findjt in. 

This Cpmmvn Sulphur \s either better or worfe, according 
to the Refinery it comes from. That of Holland has a long 
Time had the Vogue ; the Jecond Place has been given to 
that of Venice, and the third to that of Marfeilles; but thft 
Order ieems to have been fince chang'd, and that from Mar- 
feilles is now in the firft Place. 

It is chofen in large thick Cylinders, of a golden yellow 
Colour, very brittle, and when broke, appearing all brill iant 8 
as if Cryftatlized. . .. . 

Befide the Ufe of Sulphur in the Composition of Gun- 
powder, whereof it is one of the three Ingredients, and that 
which makes it take Fire fo readily, (See "Gunpowder) 'tis 
of fome Ule in Medicine, and more in Chymiftry. 'Tis 
alio ufed in whitening Silken and Woollen Stuffs ; to which 
End, the Vapour thereof is contriv'd to be receiv'd by them. 
See Bleaching. 

. Its Vapour alfb whitens red Rotes, and even young Rooks, 
taken out of the Nell, and expos'd thereto, become perfect- 
ly wbi-s. It has the fame Effect on Gold ; which is to be 
relfored to its Colour by boiling it in Water with Tartar. 

The Chymical Analyfis of Sulphur is very difficult; its 
Principles being fo volatile, and withal fo faff bound toge- 
ther, that they either rife all together, or are difllpated and 
IdII .in being feparated. . 

. M,Homberg, however, has at length found the Secret of 
feparating the Principles, and of faving them at the fame 
Time. He finds it confifts of an Acid Salt, an Earth, an 
oily,bituminous,and inflammable Matter, and ufually a little 
Metal, 

The three firft he finds, by a, long Series of Operations, 
are in pretty equal Quantities, but the laft, which he finds 
to be Copper, inconsiderable. The Acid, he adds, is ex- 
actly the lame with that of Vitriol; the Oil thick and red 
as Blood, appears to be the inflammable Part, and that which 
conftitutes the Chymical Principle Sulphur, but that it 
retains fome heterogeneous Matter in the Operation. The 
Earth is extremely fix'd, and unalterable by the ftrongeft 
Fire. 

M. Gecjfroy tried the Recompofition of Sulphur on M.' 
Hombergs Principles, and with Succefs. The pure Acid Salt 
oi'Sulphur, being mix'd with an equal Quantity of the oily 
Matter, and earthy Alcali, and a little Oil of Tartar, and 
the Operation conducted according to the Rules of Art, the 
Mixture was converted into a pure burning Sulphur. 

This done, he attempted the Campofmon of Sulphur* 
not by recompounding it out of the lame Matters it had 
been refolv'd into, but by uiing Matters judged of the fame 
Nature. Thus, by fubftituring Oil of Vitriol for the Acid 
Salt, and Oil of Turpentine for the inflammable Partjhe fuc- 
ceeded as brfore. 

Again, he found that fixed Salts, as they are Acids ab- 
forbM in Earth, ierve for two Principles at once, and need 
nothing but an inflammable Oil to make Sulphur : And even 
in Lieu of this Oil, M Geajfroy imploy'd, with equal Suc- 
cefs, Charcoal, Pit-coal, and other Solids. 

Indeed, Mr. 'Boyle and Glauber had before made common 
Sulphur, and that by Mixtures, fuch as M. Gecffroy de- 
fcribes ; but they were both miftaken as to the Reaibn there- 
of 5 the one concluding, that the Sulphur he thus got, had 
been contain'd in the fix'd Salts, and the other in the Coal j 
neither of ihem dreamed, that 'twas the Mixture of the 
three Principles that produced the Mixt. 

Flowers of 'Sulphur, are the pureft and fineft Part o£ 
Sulphur, gain'd by evaporating Sulphur, by Sublimation, or 
burning it in Pots made for rharPurpofe; and gathered in 
the Capital of the Cucurbit, where the Vapour flicks. See 
Flower. 

This Preparation, as, indeed, Sulphur in moft of its 
Forms, is found excellent for the Lungs. The beft Flower of 
Sulphur is that of Holland, which is in Cakes, or Pieces, light, 
foft, friable, and rather white than yellow. If it be in 
Powder, it muft be very fine, of a yellow Colour, that is 
both vvhitilh and gilt at the fame Time. 
- Inflead of this, we have frequently put upon us a vile 
Mixture of Sulphur, exalted by Fire, and mix'd with 
Starch, or Wheat Flower; and fometimes only Stilphur- 
t)uft well fifted. 

By adding fix'd Nitre, or Sal, Polychreft, to the Flowers 
of Sulphur, we have the white Flowers of Sulphur. 

Magiflery, or Balm, or. Milk of Sulfhur, is Sulphuf 
diffolved in a fufficient Quantity of Water, with Salt of 
Tartar; and precipitated bv Mean* of a Spirit of Vinegar, 
or fome other Acid. See Magistery. 
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'Tis called Milk of Sulphur from its Whitenefs '; and 'Balm 
trf 'Sttiphttft or of the Lungs, from its excellent Ufe in Dif- 
eaies of the Lungs and Breath See Balsom, &c 

Salt of Sulphur, is a Chymical Preparation, very im- 
properly thus called, as being no other than the Sal Poly- 
chreiton, impregnated with Spirit of Sulphur, and reduced 
to an Acid Salt, by evaporating the Humidity thereof Some 
hold it a powerful Febrifuge. See Salt. 

Sulphur of Antimony, is a fulphurous Matter drawn 
from Antimony by divers Operations. See Antimony. 

That drawn from the Fieccs of the Crocus Metallorum, is 
by feme called, Golden Sulphur. 

Sulphur Metallorum, or Sulphur of Metals, called alfo^ 
Sulphur Figens, is ufed among the Chymifts and Alchymiits 
for a peculiar Matter, which enters the Compofition of all 
Metals, See Metal. 

Metals are fuppos'd to confift of two effential Parts, or 
Principles; Mercury as the Bafis, or Metallic Matter ; and 
Sulphur as the Binder or Cement, which fixes the fluid Mer- 
cury into a coherent malleable Mais. See Metal and 
Mercury. 

Some of the lateft and beft Chymifts, particularly Monf, 
Ilomberg, will have this Sulphur to be no other than Fire, 
See Fire, Gold, Burning Glass. 

SULTAN, or SOLDAN, a Title, or Appellation given 
the Turkip Emperor. 

It had its Rife under Mahmoud, Son of Sebefteghin, the 
firft Emperor of the Dynaity ot the Gaznerides, towards 
the Cloie of the IVth Century of the jEra of the Hegira ; 
When that Prince going to Segcftm to reduce Kalaf the 
Governor ot that Province, who affected the Sovereignty ; 
Kalaf was no fooner advertis'd of his coming, than he went 
out before him, delivered the Keys of his Fortrefs, and 
own'd him his Suhan, that is, his Lord or Commander. 

The Title pleated Mahmoud ib well, that he affumed it 
ever afterwards ; and from him it pafs'd to his Defendants, 
and to other Mahometan Princes. 

Vatier will have the Word Ttirkijh, and to fignify King 
of Kings $ adding, that it was firft given the Princes Angro- 
lipex and Mafgud, about the Year 1055 ; others will have 
it originally 'Verfian, alledging, in Proof hereof, an ancient 
Medal of Cofroe's ; others derive it from Soldan quafi fclus 
dominus ; others from the Hebrew y^, Schalat, to rule, 
reign: From the Hebrew it pais'd into the Arabic, and 
thence to the Turks. 

In the Roman Ceremonial, we find mention made of a 
Soldan, or Marfhal, who is to attend the Pope when he 
marches in State. 

SULTANA, rhe Wife of a Sultan, The Favourite Sul- 
tana, is called Hhafeki-Sultan, i. e. private Sultana. 

The Sultana Queen is the Emperor's chief Wife. The 
old Sultana, Mother of the Emperor reigning, is called the 
Sultana Valide. Sultana is alfo a Turkijh Veffel. 

SUM, in Mathemaricks, fignifies the Quantity that arifes 
from the Addition of two or more Magnitudes, Numbers, 
or Quantities together. See Audition. 

This is fbmetimes called the Aggregate 5 and, in Algebra, 
it is ufually denoted by the Letter Z, which Hands for Zu- 
ma, or Suma 5 and fbmetimes by the Letter S. 

Sum of an Equation, is when the abfblute Number being 
brought over to the other Side, with a contrary Sign, the 
whole becomes equal to O : This lies Cartes calls the Sum 
of the Equation propos'd. See Equation- 

SUMAC, a Drug ufed to die in Green 5 as alfo in the 
Preparation of Black Morocco, and other Leather, See 
Morocco. 

It confills of the Leaves and young Branches of a Shrub, 
not unlike the little Service- Tree : The Leaves are longim, 
pointed, and hairy : The Flowers grow in Gutters, and are 
red, like our Roles. Its Fruit is a Kind of Grape, of a 
very aftringent Quality ; and its Seed almoft oval, and in- 
clofed in Capfulac of the like Figure. 

The Antients uied them, inftead of Salts, to feafon their 
Meats withal 5, whence the Latins call the Tree Rhus Obfo- 
niofum, from its Ufe in the Drefling of Leather : 'Tis alfo 
called Rhus Coriaria. *Tis the Arabs call hSumac. 

SUMMARY, an Abridgment, containing the Sum and 
Subftance of a Thing in a few Words. 

The Summary placed at the Head of a Book, a Chapter, 
a Law, or the like, is very ul'eful to the Reader, to facilitate 
the Understanding thereof. 

A Recapitulation, is to contain a Summary of the whole 
preceding Difcourle. See Recapitulation. 

SUMMATORIUS Calculus, the Method of fumming 
differential Quantities 5 that is, from any Differential given, 
to find the Quantity from whofe Differencing the given 
Differential relults. 

This Method we more ufually call, 'The inverfe Method of 
Fluxions-^ and Foreigners, Integrates Calculi s. See Calcu- 
lus Integral/*, and Fluxions. 

SUMMER, one of the Seafons of the Tear, commen- 
cing, in thefe Northern Regions, on the Day the Sun enters 
Cancer 5 and ending when he quits Virgo. See Season, 



Or, more ftrictly, and univerfally, the Summer begins oh 
the Day when the Sun's Meridian Diftance from the Zenith 
is the leaft. It ends on the Day when its Diftance is a Mea 
betwixt the greateft and imalleit. 

The End of Summer coincides with the Beginning of 
Winter. See Winter. ° 

Summer, in Architecture, is a large Stone, the fi r fl. tnat 
is laid over Columns and Pilafters, in beginning to make a 
crols Vault; or 'tis the Stone which being laid ovet a Pj e 
droit or Column, is hollowed, to receive the firft Haunce of 
a Plat-band. 

The Word is form'd from the French, Sommhr, which 
fignifies the lame Thing. 

Summer, in Carpentry^ is a large Piece of Timber, which. 
being fupported on two Stone Peers, or Potts, ierves as a 
Lintel to a Door, Window, g£c, 

There are alfo Summers ufed in various Engines, ^ 
ferving to fuftain the Weight, &c. 

SUMMERS, in Building. See Bress-Summers and 
Girders. 

SUMMET, the Vertex, or Point of any Body; as of a 
Triangle, a Pyramid, a Pediment, £$c. See Vertex. 

The Word is formed from the French, Summer, which 
fignifies the lame Thing. 

SUMMONER, or SUMMON1TOR, an Apparitor, 
who is to cite Offenders to appear at a certain Time and 
Place, to anfwer to the Charge exhibited againft them. 

SUMMONS, in Law, a citing or calling a Perfon to any 
Court, to anfwer any Complaint, or even to give in his 
Evidence, &c. 

This is the fame with the Vocatio in Jus, or the Citatio of 
the Civilians : Hence our old Word Sumner, or Sum- 
moner. 

Summofis in Terra Tetita, is that made on the Land 
which the Party, at whofe Suit the Summons is lent out; 
feeks to have. 

Summons ad Warrant izandum, is a Proccfs, whereby i 
Vouchee is called. See Vouchee- 

Summons, in War, To fummons a Place, is to fend a 
Drum, or Trumpet, to command the Governor to furrender * 
or, in Defect thereof, to protelt to make an Affault, and to 
lay all in Fire and Blood. 

SUMMUM %onum, in Ethicks, the chief Good of Hu- 
man Nature ; or that, which, by its Enjoyment, renders truly 
and compleatly happy. 

The Schools diiiinguifli this chief Good of Man } into 
that which is fimply and adequately ib, and beyond which 
there can be no other ; and into a leffer and fubordinate one t 
which is in fome meafure attainable in this iaaperfecf 
State. 

This laft they call Ft£licitas Viatorum ; and the former* 
Fcelicitas Comprehenforum. 

SUMPTER-i&r/iP, is an Horfe that carries Provifions and 
NecefTaries for a Journey. 

SUMPTUARY Laws, are Laws made to reftrain Excefs • 
in Apparel, Furniture, Eating, &c. 

Molt Ages and Nations have had their Sumptuary Laws j 
and fome retain them (till, as the Venetians, French, £J>c. 
'Tis obferved, that no Laws are ever worfe executed than 
Sumptuary Laws. 

Tne Sumptuary Laws of that"* ancient Lccrian Legiilator 
Zaleucus, are famous : By thefe it was ordained, That no 
Woman fhould go attended with more than one Maid in the 
Street, except ihe were drunk ; That ilie fhould not go out 
of the City in the Night, unlefs (he went to commit Forni- 
cation: That fhe mould not wear any Gold or Embroider' d 
Apparel, unlefs fhe purpoled to be a common Strumpet. 
That Men fhould not wear Rings or Tiffues, except when 
they went a Whoring, &C 

The Englift have had their Share of Sumptuary Laws, 
tho' all repealed by a Statute 1° Jac. I. or obfolete. 

Under King Henry IV. Cambden'tdls us, Pride was got (o 
much into the Foot, that it was proclaim'd, That no Ma® 
fhould wear Shoes above fix Inches broad at the Tees. And 
their other Garments wete ib fhort, that it was enacfed, 
25 Ed. IV. That no Perfon under the Condition of a Lord, 
fhould, from that Time, wear any Mantle or Gown, unlefs 
cf fitch Length, that, /landing upright, it Jhould cover his 
<Privy Members and Buttocks. 

Among the Romans, the Sumptuary and Cibary Laws were 
very numerous : By the LexOrchia, the Number of Gueits 
at Feafts was limited, tho 1 without Limitation of the Charges 
thereof. By the Tanvian Law, made Twenty-two Years 
afterwards, it was enacted, That more than ten As's fhould 
notbefpentat any ordinary Fcaft : For the folemn Fealts^ 
as the Saturnalia, $c. an hundred As's were allowed ; Ten ot 
which, Gettius informs us, was the Price of a Sheep, and an 
hundred of an Ox* _ 

By the Vidian Law, which was preferr'd eighteen years 
after, it was decreed, That the former Sumptuary Laws 
fhould be of Force, not only in Rome, but alfo m Italy- 
And that for every Tranfgreffion, not only the Mailer ot the 
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peaft, but all the Guefts too, .mould be liable ro the 
penalty. t 

SUN, Sol, in Aftronomy, the great Luminary which 
enlightens the World, and by his Prefence, conftitutes Day. 
SeeDAY. 

The Sun is ufually reckoned among the Number of 'Planets $ 
but that he ought rather to be numbred among the fix 'd Stars, 
will be fhewn in its Place. See Star and Planet. . 

According to the Copernican Hypofhefis, which is how 
oenerally received, and which has even Demonstration on its 
Side, the Sun is the Centre of the planetary and cometary 
Syftem ; round which all the Planers and Comets, and our 
Earth amon< the reft, revolve, in different Periods, according 
to their different Diftanccs from the Sun. See this Motion 
I/luf rated and ^Dentoiiftratedunder the Article Planet. 

But the Sun, though thus eas'd of that prodigious Motion,, 
whereby the Ancients imagined him to revolve daily round our 
Earth ; yet is he not a perfectly quiefcent Body. 

From the Phenomena of his Macuke or Spots, it evidently 
appears, that he has a Rotation round his Axis; like that of 
the Earth whereby the natural Day is meafured ; only 
flower. Some of thefe Spots havemade their firft Appearance 
near the Edge or Margin of the Sun, and have been feen 
fome time after on the oppofite Edge ; whence, after a Stay 
of about 14 Days, they have re-appeared in their firft Place, 
and taken the fame Courfe over again 5 finifhing their entire 
Circuit in 27 Days time ; which is hence deduced to be the 
Penod of the Sim's Rotation round his Axis. This Motion 
of the Spots, is from Eafi to Weft, whence we conclude that 



of the Sinn to which the other is owing, to be from"? 

For the various Appearances of the Solar Spots, their Caufe, 
^c. fee Macule and Spots. 

For the annual Motion of the Sun round the Earth ; 'Tis 
eafily fhewn by Ailronomers, That the annual Motion of the 
Earth will decafion fuch an Appearance, though it be demon- 
ilratcd that there is no fuch Thing. 

A Spectator in the Sun, woulcl fee the Earth move from 
Weft to Eaft, for the fame Reafon as we fee the Sun move 
from Eaft to Weft, And all the Phenomena refulting from 
this annual Motion, in whichsoever of the Bodies it be,, will 
appear tbe fame from either. Let S, for Inftance (Tab. 
Aftronomy, Fig. 39.) reprefent the Sun % A-B CD the Earth's 
Orbit, which it paries through from Weft to Eaft, in the 
Space of a Tear. 

Now, a Spectator in S, viewing the Earth at A, will refer 
at to the Point of the Sphere of the Stars, T : When arrived 
in B, the Spectator will fee it, as in rhe Point S ; when in C, 
as in the Point , §& till after its whole Circuit, it will he 
again feen in T- Thus will the Earth appear to defcribc the 
whole Ecliptic, and to pafs, fucceftively, from Sign to 
Sign. 

"Stippofe, now, the Spectator removed from the Sun to the 
Earth, which imagine in C ; the Distance of the hVd Stars, 
we have Oiewn^ is fo vaft, that that ot the Sim is but a Point 
to it. The Spectator, therefore, now fituate on the Earth, 
will fee the fame Face of the Heavens, the fame Stars, f£c. 
as before; the only Difference will be, that as before he 
imagined the Earth in the Heavens, and the Sun in the 
Centre ; he will now fuppofe the Sun in the Heavens, and 
the Earth in the Centre'. 

The Earth, therefore, being in C, the Spectator will fee 
the Sun in T ; and the Spectator being carried along with 
the Earth, and partaking of his annual Motion, will not 
perceive either his own Motion, or that of the Earth ; but 
obferving the Sun, when the Earth is arrived at D, the Sun 
will be feen at S. Again, while the Earth proceeds to A, 
the Sim will feem to have moved through the Signs S, SI, 
and itf! : And while the Earth defcribes the Semi-circle ABC, 
the Sum will appear to have moved in the concave Surface of 
the Heavens, through the Six Signs, ^, Tit, t , ^, ™, ^. 
So that an Inhabitant of the Earth will fee the Sun go through 
the fame Orbit or Circle in the Heavens, and in the fame 
Space of Time, as a Spectator in the Sun would fee the 
Earth defcribe the fame. 

Hence arifes that apparent Motion. of the Sun, whereby 
he is feen to advance, infeniibly, toward the eaftern Stars : In- 
fbmuch, that if any Star near the Ecliptic, rife any Time with 
the Sun 5 after a few Days, the Sun will be got more to the 
Baft of the Star, and the Star will rife and fet before him. 

For the feveral Phenomena resulting from the Sun'5 appa- 
rent Motion, or the Earth's real Motkn, as tbe "Diverfay of 
"Day and Night, of Seafons, &c. ; See Earth. 



Nature, Properties, Figure, &c, of the Sutf; 

i° As the Solar Spots are fometimes found to ftay Three 
Days longer behind the Sun, than they fpend in pafnng over 
the Hemifphere vifible to us ; _ we eafily deduce, that they 
don't adhere to the Surface of the Sun, but are at fome 
Diftance therefrom. 

2 As the Spots frequently rife and vanifh, even in the 
midft of the Sun's Diik 5 and undergo feveral Changes, both 



with regard to Bulk, and Figure, and Denfity • it follow?, 
that they frequently rife, de novo, about the Sw, and are 
again diffipated. 

3^ Hence it fhould follow, that they are form'd out of the 
Exhalations of the Sun ; and are no other than Solar 
Clouds. See Vapour, Cloud, &c. 

4 Since, then, Exhalations proceeding from the Sm t rife 
above him, and Hop at a certain Altitude ; 'tis. evident there 
is fome Fluid incompaffing the Sun, to urge the Exhalations 
to rife; and this Fluid mult be denfer at bottom, and rarer 
a top^ like our Atmofphere. See Atmosphere. 

5" Since the Spots frequently diffolve and difappear in the 
middle of the Sun's Diffc ; the Matter of the Spots, that is, 
the Solar Exhalations, fail back again to the Sun : Whence 
it follows, that there muilarife various Alterations in the Sun's 
Atmofphere, and the Sun himfelf. SeeR.AiN, Hail, Me- 
teor, i$c. 

6" Since the Revolution of the Spots round the Sun is 
found very regular, and the Spots very near the San; it 
follows, That the Spots do not revolve round the Sun ; but 
that the Sun, together with his Atmofphere, wherein the 
Macula; are, move round their common Axis, in an Interval. 
of about 27 Days; and hence it is, that the Spots near the 
Limb, being viewed obliquely, appear narrow and oblong. 

1° Since the Sun, in every Simarion, appears like a cir- 
cular Diik; its Figure, as to Senie, mutt be Spherical 5 
though we fhall hereafter mew, That it isreally Spheroidical,, 
Befides the Macula; or dark Spots, feveral Authors make 
mention of Facula; or Spots brighter than the reft of the 
<SWs Disk ; and rhofe generally' larger, and very different 
from the Macula:, both in Figure^ Duration, &c. 

Thefe Facu:a;, Kirchcr, Scheiner- $c. take to be Erup- 
tions of Flames; and hence take Occafion to reprefent the 
Face of the Sun as full of Volcano's, &c. But Huygens, 
ufing the bell Telefcopes, could never find any liich Things, 
though he has fometimes fpied certain Places in the Macula; 
themielves, more lucid than the reft. Biit thefe do not 
feem owing to any kindled Matter, which were fcarce con- 
fident with their Duration, and their frequent Change into 
Macula; ; but to the Refraction of the Suns Rays througU 
the thinner Exhalations, when as the Groffer, in their 
Neighbourhood, intercept the fame. SeeFACuLiE. 

8° That the Subftance of the Sun, is Fire, we thusprove; 
The Sun hhines, and his Rays, collected by concave Mirror^ 
or convex Lens's, burn, confume, and melt the rnoft folid 
Bodies, or el(e convert them into Afh.es, or Glafs. Where- 
fore, as the Force of the folar Rays is diminifb.ed by their 
Divergency; in a duplicate Ratio of the Diftances recipro- 
cally taken ; 'tis evident, their Force and Effect is the fame, 
when collected by a burning Lens or Mirror, as if we were 
at fuch Diftance from the Sun, where they were equally 
denfe. The Sun's Rays, therefore, in the Neighbourhood 
of the Sun, produce the fame Effects, as might be expected 
from the molt vehement Fire ; confequently, the Sim is of a 
fiery Subftance. See Fire. 

Hence it follows, That its Surface is every where Fluid ; 
that being the Condition of Flame. See Flame. 

Indeed, whether the whole Body of the Sun be Fluid, as 
fome think, orSulid, as others ; we don't determine: But 
as there are no other Marks, whereby to diftinguifh Eire 
from other Bodies, but Light, Hear, a Power of Burning* 
Confumingj Melting, Calcining and Vitrifying; we don't 
fee what fhould hinder, but that the Sun may be a Globe of 
Fire like ours, inverted with Flame. 

9 Since the Macula: are form'd out of the folar Exhala- 
tions ; it appears, that the Sun is not pure Fire, but that 
there are Heterogeneous Particles mix'd along with it. 

io° The Figure of the Sim is a Spheroid, higher under 
the Equator than about the Poles, This we prove thus ; 
The Sun ha.s a Motion about his own Axis, and therefore 
the folar Matter will have an Endeavour to recede from the 
Centres of the Circles wherein it moves; and that, with the 
greater Force, as the Peripheries of the Circles are greater, 
But the Equator is the greateft Circle, and the reft, towards 
the Poles, continually decreafe ; therefore the Iblar Matter, 
though at firft in a ipherical Form, will endeavour to recede 
from the Centre of the Equator, further than from the 
Centres of rhe Parallels. 

Confequently, fince the Gravity whereby it is retain'd in 
its Space, is fuppofed to be uniform throughout the whole 
Sun ; it will really recede from the Centre, more under the 
Equator than under any of the Parallels. And hence the 
Sun's Diameter, drawn through the Equator, will be greater 
than that patting through the' Pole, i, e. the Sun's Figure is 
hot perfectly Spherical, but Spheroidical. See Spheroid* 
For the Paradlax of the Sun ; fee Parallax.^ 
For the Suns Diftance : As the Determination thereof 
depends on that of 'the Parallax ; and as the Sun's Parallax 
is not found without a long, operofe Calculus ; So, Aftrono- 
nomers don't agree much about either of them. 

The mean Diftance of the Sun from the Earth, fome make 
7490 Diameters of the Earth, others iocoo, others 12000 9 

others 
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others i $000 ; but allowing M.dela Hire's Parallax of (,", the 
■Sim's mean Diftance will be 17188 Diameters of the Earth; 
and allowing that of Caffini, only 14182- See Distance. 

The apparent Diamerer of the Sun, is not found always 
the lame. Ptokmy makes it, when greateft, 33' 20" Tycho 
32', Kepler 31' 4", Ricciolns 32' 8", Caffini 32' 20", De la 
Hire 32' 43". Its mean, apparent Diameter, according to 
IPtekmy, is 32' 18"; according to Tycho 31'; according to 
Kepler 30' 30"; accordingto Ricciolm si' 40"; according to 
Caffini 31' 40"; according to "Be In Hire 32' io". ltsleaft 
Diameter, 'Ptolemy makes 31' 20"; Tycho 30'; Kepler 30'; 
Ricciolns 3 1' ; &#>« 3 1' 8'' ; ffle&J Hire 3 1' 38". 

The true Diameter of the #<« to that of the Earth, is 
computed to be, as 10000 to 208. SeeDiAMETER. 

For the Lclipfes of the Sun; ice Eclipse. 

Cycle of the Son. See Cycle. 

Meridian Altitude of the Sun, l£c. See Meridian 
Altitude. 

SUNDAY, the Firft Day of the Week; thus call'd by 
our Idolatrous Anceflors, becauft fet apart for the Worfhip 
of the Stm. 

'Tis now alfo call'd the Lord's Day, becaufe kept a Feaft 
in Memory of our Lord's Refurrection on this Day ; and 
Sabbath Day, becaufe iiibflituted, under the new Law, in the 
Place of the Sabbath, in the old Law. See Sabbath- 

In the Breviary, and other Offices, we meet with Sundays 
of the firft and fecond Clafs : Thole of the firft Clafs, are 
'Palm, Ectfler, Advent and Whit-Sunday, thofe of guafnm- 
do and §>uadrigefmo ; each whereof, lee under its proper 
Article. 

Thofe of the fecond Clafs, are the common Sundays. 
Anciently, each Sunday in the Year had its particular Name, 
which was taken from the Introit of the Day; which Cuftom 
has only been continued to fome few in Lent ; as Reminif 
cere, Oculi, Lecture, Judica. 

It was Conftantitie the Great, that firft made a Law for 
the Obiervation of Sunday ; and that, according to Eufebius, 
appointed it fhould be regularly celebrated throughout the 
Roman Empire. 

Before him, and even in his Time, they obferved both 
the Jewifb Sabbath and Sunday, at the fame Time ; both to 
fatisty the Law of Mofes, and to imitate the Apoftles, who 
ufed to meet together on the firft Day. 

Indeed, lome are of Opinion, that the Lord's Day, men- 
tion'd in the Apocalypfe, is our Sunday; which they will 
have to have been fo early inftituted by the Apoftles. Be 
this as it will, 'tis certain, a Regard was had rothisDay, 
even in the earlieft Ages of the Church ; as appears from the 
firft Apology of Jufiin Martyr, where he describes the Ex- 
ercife of the Day, not much unlike to ours. 

By Confiantine's Laws, made in 321; it was decreed, 
That for the future, the Sunday fhould be kept a Day of 
Reft in all Cities and Towns; but he allowed the Country 
People to follow their Work. In 538, the Council at Orleans 
prohibited this Country-labour ; but in regard there were 
flill abundance of Jews in the Gauls, and that the People 
gave into a good many Superftitious Ufages, in the Celebra- 
tion of the' New Sabbath, like thofe of the Jews in that 
of the Old ; the Council declares, That to believe it un- 
lawful to travel with Horfes, Cattle and Carriages, to pre- 
pare Foods, or to do any thing relating to the Cleannefs and 
Decency of Houfes or Perfons, favours more of Judaifm 
than Chriftianity. 

Sunday Letter. See Dominical Letter. 

SVS-Flcwer. SeeTouRNsoLE. 

SUOVETAURILIA, or S0L1TAURILIA, aSacrifice 
among the ancient Romans ; wherein they offer'd Three 
Viflims, of Three different Kinds, viz. a Bull, a Ram and 
a Boar. 

Livy defcribing ir, calls it Suovetaurilia, as compoied of 
Sus, Ovis and 'Taurus, the Names of the Three Victims facri- 
ficed. Dion. Halicarnaffieus defcribing the fame, calls it 
Solitaurilia, in regard 'twas required, that the Victims were 
intire, and withour any Defect ; Sollus, or folus, in the 
Language of the Ofci, Signifying Integer. 
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SUPERQUADRIPARTlENS( 
SUPERTRIPARTIENS 



See Ratio. 



SUPERCARGO, a Perfon imploy'd by the Owners of 
Ships, to go a Voyage, to overfee the Cargo or Lading, and 
to dilpofe of it to their beft Advantage, for which {Service 
he is allowed good Provifion, becaufe the Truft repofed in 
him, is very considerable. 

SUPERCILIUM, in Anatomy, the Eye-brow. See 
Eye- 

Sufercilium, in the ancient Architecture, the upper- 
nioft Member of the Cornice, call'd by the Moderns, Corona, 
Crown, or Larimer. 



Mr. Evelyn conceives, it fhould rather have been cally 
Stillkidkim, Drip, to denote its Office of Sheltering t „ 
Order from Rain, sjc. See Corona and Larmier, 

Sufercilium, is alfo ufed for a fquare Member to.) 
the upper Tore in fome PcdcUals. Some Authors confnmS 
It with the Tore itfelf. und 

.. SUPEREROGATION, in Theology, what a Man does 
■beyond his Duty, or beyond what he is commanded to do. 
. The Romanijts ftands up ftrenuoufly (or Works of Super. 
engation; and maintain, that Evangelical Councils are fuch~ 
By means hereof, a Stock of Merit is laid up ; which the 
Church has the Difpofal of, and which flic diftribu te s in 
Indulgences to fuch as need. See Indulgence. 

The Reformed Church don't allow of any Work of Super- 
erogation ; but held, with the Apoftle, That when we have 
done our befl, we are but unprofitable Servants. See MerIt 

SUPERFETATION, in Medicine, an After-Conception - 
or a ,'econd Generation, happening when the Mother, already 
pregnant, conceives, of a later Coition ; lb that Hie bears at 
once Two Fietus's of unequal Age and Bulk, and is delivered 
of them at different Times. See Birth, Conception 
F-^tus, $$c. * 

We meet with Inftances of Superfetations of Women, in 
Hippocrates, Ariftotle, Pliny, du Laurens, sjc. But they are 
much more frequent in Hares and Sows. 

An Inftance of an extraordinary Kind of Superfetation, 
we have in Bartholin; who tells us, That a Danifi Girl was 
born big with Child. 

Menzelius, a German Phylician, adds, That in 1672, the 
A^Sfe-of a Phyfician, in Thuringia, was delivered of a Girl 
big with another ; whereof fhe was delivered in Eight Days 
Time ; and which was Baptized, and died a Day after her 
Mother. 

The Naturalifts hold, That Female Rats are frequently 
born with young Rats in their Wombs. 

In the King of Denmark's Cabinet, is feen an Egg, in the 
middle whereof is another Egg perfectly form'd. ciee Ego. 

We meet with fomething like a Superfetation in Plants too • 
there being a kind of Lemon found to grow inclofed in the 
Body of another. 

In the Hiftory of the Royal Academy of Sciences, for the 
Year 1 709, mention is made of a Letter from a very confider- 
able Magiftrate, to the Academy, containing a very remarkable 
Inftance of a Superfetation ; a Butcher's Wife of Aix being 
delivered in that Year of Nine Children, each about Two- 
Days after other, all well form'd and alive. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, Super, over, and fetus 
Embryo. 

SUPERFICIAL Content. See Superficies, Area and 
Measuring. 

SUPERFICIES, or SURFACE, in Geometry, a Magni- 
tude, considered as having Two Dimensions ; or extended in 
Length and Breadth ; but without Thicknefs or Depth. See 
Dimension. 

In Bodies, the Superficies is all that preients itfelf to the 
Eye. See Body. 

A Superficies is chiefly confider'd, as the external Part of 
a Solid ; when we fpeak of a Surface limply, and without any 
regard ro Body, we ufually call it Figure. See Figure. 

A RetJilinear Superficies, is that comprehended be- 
tween Right Lines. 

A Curvilinear Superficies, that comprehended between 
Curve Lines. See Curve. 

A 'Plane Superficies, is that which has no Inequality, 
but lies evenly between its boundary Lines. See Plane. ' 

A Convex Superficies, is theexterior Part of a Spherical 
Body. See Convex. 

A Concave Surface, is the internal Part of an orbicular Body. 
See Concave. 

The Meafure or Quantity of a Surface, is call'd the Area 
thereof. See Area. 

The finding of this Meafure or Area, is call'd tht Quadra- 
ture thereof. See Quadrature. 

To Meafure the Surfaces of the feveral Kinds of Bodies, as 
Spheres, Cubes, Parallelepipids, Pyramids, Prifms, Cones, 
£Sfc. See Sphere, Cube, Parallelepipid, &c. 

Line of Superficies, a Line ufually found on the Secfor, 
and Gunter's Scale. See Scale. 

The Defcription and Ufe hereof, fee under the Articles 
Sector and Gunter'5 Scale. 

SUPERFINE, in the Manufaflurcs, a Term ufed to ex- 
prefs the fuperlative Finenefs of a Stuff. 

Thus a Cloth, a Camlet, fi?c. are faid to be Superfine, 
when made ofthefineft Wool, Silk, iSc or when they are 
the fineft that can be made. 

The Term is particularly ufed among Gold Wiar-drawers, 
for the Gold or Silver-wiar, which after being drawn through 
an infinite Number of Holes, each lefs and lefs, is, at length, 
brought not to be bigger than a Hair. See Go^n-Wiar. 
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SUYER-Infiitution ; is one Inftitution upon another • as 
if A be admitted and inftituted to a Benefice upon one Tide, 
and B admitted, intiituted, i£c. by the Prestation of 
another. 

SUPERINTENDANT, in the French Cuftoms, an 
Officer who has the prime Management and Direction of 
the Finances or Revenues of the French King. 

The Term is alio uied for the firft Officer in the Queen's 
Family, who has the chief Adminiftration of the Houfhold. 

They have alfo a Superintendant of the Buildings, an- 
fwering to the Surveyor of the Works among us. 

The Cardinal de Richelieu made himielt Superintendant 
of Commerce. 

Superintendant, is alfo an Ecclefiaftical Superior in 
ieveral Reform'd Churches where Epiicopacy is not admit- 
ted 5 particularly among the Lutherans in Germany, and the 
Calvivifts in fbme other Places. 

The Superintend ant is, in Effeft, little elfe but a Bifliop 5 
only his Power is ibmewhat more reftrain'd than that of our 
Bifliops. 

He is the chief Paftor, and has the Direction of all the 
inferior Pallors within his DiitricT: or Dioceie. 

In Germany they had formerly Superintendants General, 
who were fuperior to the ordinary Superintendants. Thele, 
in reality, were Archbiihops 3 but the Dignity is funk into 
Dilute j and, at pre lent, none but the Superintendant tfWh- 
temberg affhmes the Quality of Superintendant General. 

SUPERIOR, (bmetbing rais'd above another, or that has 
a Right to command another. 

Thus an Abbot is call'd the Superior of an Abbey 5 and a 
Prior the Superior of a Convent. See Abbot, &c. 

The Canonists hold, that a perpetual Superiority forms a 
Title : But a Superkr may be continued by thole "who con- 
flicted him ftich, yet without the Superiority's being ren- 
der'd, by that Means, perpetual. The Church of France 
allow the Superiority of the Pope ; not his Infallibility, as 
all the other Romiih Churches do. 

SUPERJURARE : Antiently, when a Criminal endea- 
vour'd, &c. to excufe himielf by his own Oath, or by that 
of one or more Witneffes ; and yet the Crime lo notorious, 
that he was convicted by the Oaths of many more Witnefles $ 
this was call'd Superjurare. 

SUPERLATIVE, in Grammar, an Inflexion of Nouns 
Adjectives, ferving to augment and heighten their Significa- 
tion, and to /hew the Quality of the Thing to be in the 
higheft Degree. See Degree. 

In Englijb, the Superlative is ufually form'd by the Addi- 
tion of eft •-, as Richeft, Hohelt, &c. Rarely by the Addi- 
tion of iffimo, as Generaliffimo ; more frequently by the 
prefixing of moft, as Moil Honourable, Mod Amiable, &c. 

The French are generally fore'd to form their Superlatives, 
by prefixing of levins, fometimes of tres, and (bmetimes of 

fort. 

The Italians and Spaniards have great Advantages over 
them in this Refpect ; their Language abounding with mag- 
nificent Words to exaggerate Things withal : yet the Hebrews 
are more poor than the French in this Relpect, as having 
neither Comparatives nor Superlatives. 

They uie to exprels thele Degrees by the Particles joter 
and meod , Jbmerimes by the Prepofition rain, and fome- 
times by re-doubling the Words ; which is what we frequent- 
ly find in the Vulgate. 

SUPERNUMERARY, fomething over and above a 
fix'd Number. 

In feveral of the Offices are Supernumerary Clerks, &c. 
to be ready on extraordinary Occafions, £f?c. 

There are alto Supernumerary Surveyors of the Excife, 
to be ready to iupply Vacancies when they fall. They have 
but half Pay, 

In Mufic, the Supernumerary, call'd bythzGreeks *Prc-jlam- 
hanomenos, is the loweft of the Chords of their Syflem ; 
anfwering to a, mi, la, of the loweft Octave of the Mo- 
derns. See Proslambanomehos and Diagram. 

SXJFKR-purgation, in Medicine, an exceffive, over-violent 
Purging. See Purgation. 

A Man who had taken Powder of Diacarthamus inwardly, 
was ient by it to Stool an hundred times $ and was cured of 
the Sitper-purgation by a Pound of Capon-Brorh, an Ounce 
of Saccharum Rofatum, five Grains of Laudanum, and the 
Yolk of an Egg. 

In lieu of Laudanum, they Ibmetlmes ufe a Drachm and 
a half of new Treacle. 'Burnet. 

SUPERSCAPULARIS inferior? call'd alfo lufrafpha- 
ttts ; a Mufcle that helps to draw the Arm backwards. It 
covers all the Space that is between the Spine, and the 
Teres minor 5 and is interred into the Neck of the Hu- 
merus. 

SUPERSCAPULARIS fuperior, in Anatomy, a Mufcle 
call'd alfo Snprafpinatus. See Supraspinatus. 

SUPERSEDEAS, is a Writ iiiued in divers Cafes, im- 
porting, in general, a Command to flay or forbear the 
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doing of that Which ought not to be done, but which, in An- 
pearanceo Law, ought to be done, were itnot for thatCaule, 
whereon the Writ is granted. This, a Man, regularly, is to 
have Surety ot Peace, again!! him of whom he will iweaf 
he is afraid; and the Juttice requird hereunto can't deny it 
him : yet it the Party be formerly bound to the Peace, 
either in Chancery, or clfewhere, this Writ lies, to Hay the 
jull.ee from doing that, which otherwise he ought not to 
deny. & 

SUPERSTITION an extravagant Devotion, or a Re- 
lig.on ill directed, and ill condufted. See Rei icion. 

Twas a Piece of Silterjlmm in the ancient Romans, to 
oblerve the Flight of Birds, the Entrails of Victims tic. 

I he Rxmiffi ! 'nefts make a fine Penny of the Superfiitim 
of the 1 eople ; Moni, Thiers has an exprels Treatile d>s Sll- 
fafitttms Vqpulaires. Women, he obierves, are naturally- 
more inclin'd to Superjlitim than Impiety Thtarch has 
endeavour d to (hew, that Sufrrpti*, is wife than Atheiim. 
The Pumihment allotted by leveral Councils for the Supsrfii- 
ttous, was to fail a Month in Prjfon. 

SUPERVISOR, figuifies a Surveyor, or Overfcer. 

It was formerly, and is Hill among!! fume, a Cullom, ef. 
peciallyof the better Sort, to make a Sutefvifor of a Will, 
but it is to little Purpofe ; as being now fo carelelly ex- 
ecuted. However, the firfl Intendment might be good, 
that he Ihould lupervife the Executors, and fee the Will 
truly perform'd. 

SUPINATION, in Anatomy, the Action of a Supinator 
Mufcle ; or the Motion whereby it turns the Hand, lb, as that 
the PaUn is lifted upwards towards Heaven, See Supinator. 

SUPINATORES, in Anatomy, two Mulcles of the Arm; 
the one call'd Supinator hums, the other Supinator brevis. 

lhe firllariies by a flelhy Beginning, three or four Fin- 
gers Breadth above the external Extuberance of the Hume- 
rus. It lies along all the Radius, to whole inferior and ex- 
ternal Part ,t , s inferred by a pretty broad Tendon. 

i he fall comes from the external and upper Part of the 
Ulna, and pafljng round the Radius, is inferted into its 
upper and (ore Part, below the Tendon of the Biceps. Thcle 
turn the Palm of the Hand upwards. 
_ SUPINE, in the Latin Grammar, a Part of the Con- 
jugation of a Verb, of like Effect with the Infinitive 
Mood. See Verb, Mood, fjc. 

There are two Kinds of Supines, the one in urn, whole 
Signification is aaive, and marks a Motion, as dare ntipmm ; 
the other in it, having a paffive Signification, as horrendum 
Auditu, Zgc. The Supines have neither Number nor Perfon. 

They have their Name, fays Trobus, and after him 
Voffius, quod ad mftar Supinorum (g oticfirum hominum om- 
nia habent ceufiifa. Or, according to 'Prij'cian, quid nafcan- 
m • erparticipHS paffhis qu<e liipina appeilata pint, quia in 
ivpm locofita mam cmjugatioms molem fufcipimt 

SUPPLANTALIA, among Phyficians, Plaillers apply'd 
tt the Soles of the Feer, generally made of Leaven, Milliard, 
wild Radifh, Salt, Soap, Gunpowder, &c. 

SUPPLEMENT of an Ark in Geometry, or Trigonome- 
try, is the Number of Degrees that it wants of being an 
mtire Semicircle ; as Complement fignifies what an Ark 
wants of being a Quadrant. See Quadrant, Comple- 
ment, (Sc. 

Supplement, in Matters of Literature, an Appendage 
to a Book, to Iupply what is wanting thetein. See IV 

RERGON. 

Frenfoemius has wrote divers Supplements, to reflore the 
Books of feveral ancient Authors, Part whereof had been 
loll. 

The French alfo ufe the Word Supplement for a Kind of 
Tax, or Atter-paymenf charg'd on Lands, Offices, l$c. that 
are pretended to have been fold beneath their Value 

SUPPL1CAV1T, a Writ iffuing out of Chancery, for 
taking the Surety of Peace againit a Man. It is directed to 
the Juflices of the Peace, and Sheriff of the County ; and 
is grounded on the Statute i Ed. 3. which appoints, that 
certain Perfons fliall be affign'd by the Lord Chancellor to 
take Care of the Peace. 

SUPPORTED, in Heraldry, a Term apply'd to the 
uppermoH Quarters of a Shield, when divided into feveral 
Quarters; thefe leeming, as it were, filpported or iHfain'd 
by thofe below. See Quarter'd. 

The Chief is alio faid to be fufforted when it is of two 
Colours, and the upper Colour takes up two Thirds of it 1. 
In this Cafe it iefupported by the Colour underneath. 

SUPPORTERS, in Heraldry, Figures in an Achieve- 
ment, plac'd by the Side of the Shield, and feeming to 
filpport, or hold up the fame. See Atchievement, 
Shield, i£c. 

The Supporters of the Euglif) Arms are a Lion and an 
Unicorn ; iome of the former Kings had a Leopard and an 
Unicorn ; others Griffons ; others Eagles. See Arms. 

The Supporters of the French Arms are Angels; which 

are faid to have been firft introdue'd by 'Philip VI j his De- 
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vice being an Angel over-throwing a Dragon : The Dragon 
being at that Time the Device of the King of England. 

Tnoie of the Prince of Monaco, are Auguttm Monks: 
Thoie of the Family of the Urjini\ Bears, in Atlufion to their 
Names, 

In England^ none below the Degree of a Banneret are al- 
low'd Supporters. 

Some make a Difference between "Tenant and Supporter : 
When die Shield is bore by a tingle Animal, 'tis call'd Te- 
nant ; when by two, they are call'd Supporters. SccTenant, 
SUPPOSITION, in Mafic, the ufing of two lucceffive 
Notes, of the fame Value, as to Time ; the one whereof 
being a Difcord, fuppofes the other a Concord. See Har- 
mony. 

The Harmony, Mr. Malcolm obferves, is always to be full 
on the accented Parts of the Bar, or Mealure, but on the 
unaccented, Dilcords may tranficntly pals, without any Of- 
fence to the Ear. This transient Uie of Difcords, follow'd 
by Concords, makes what we from the French call Supposi- 
tion. See Concori> and Discord. 

There are feveral Kinds of Suppojition : The firft is, when 
the Parts proceed gradually from Concord to Difcord ; and 
Difcord to Concord; the intervening Dilcord lerving only as 
a Traniition to the following Concord, 

Another Kind is, when ti;e Parts do not proceed gradually 
from the Dilcord to the Concord, but defcend to it by the 
Diflance of a Third, 

A third Kind, like the fecond, is, when the riiing to the 
Difcord is gradual, but the defending from it to the following 
Concord, is by the Diltance of a fourth. 

A fourth Kind, very different from all the reft, is, when 
the Difcord falls on the accented Parts of the Meafure, and 
the Rifing to it is by the Diftance of a fourth. In which 
Cafe 'tis absolutely neceffary to follow it immediately, by a 
gradual Defcent into a Concord, that has jufl been heard be- 
fore the Harmony; to make the preceding Difcord pais with- 
out Offence, and only feem a Transition into the Concord. 

Supposition, in Arithmetick. See Position. 

SUPPOSITORY, in Pharmacy, a folid Medicine thmft 
up the Fundament, in lieu of a Liquid one, or Clylter, where 
that would not be fo convenient. See Clyster. 

'Tis compos'd of common Honey, mix'd up with either 
Soap, or Oil, and form'd into Pieces of the Length and 
Thicknefs of the little Finger, only Pyramidal. 

The Suppofltory was invented for the Convenience of fuch 
as have an Averfion to the taking of Ctyfters ; or to be ufed 
where the Difeafe docs not allow thereof. 

The Latins call it 'Jlalanus^ becaufe anciently made in Fi- 
gure of an Acorn. 

To the Compofition is fometimes added Powder of Scam- 
mony, Euphorbium, Colocvnthis, \$c. 

On fome Occafiona 'tis made fimply of a Cut of Bacon, 
the Stem of a Leek, or the like Matter, thru it, like a Tent, 
up the Anus, to irritate the Sphincter Mufcle, and oblige it to 
extrude the Excrements. 

SUPPRESSION, in the Cufloms, the Extinction or An- 
nihilation of an Office, Right, Rent, ££r. 

From the Latin fub Aiidpremo, I prefs under. 

Sup press ion, in Grammar, an Omiffion of certain Words in 
a Sentence, which yet are neceflary to a full and perfect. Con- 
struction : As, I come from my Father's ; that is, from my 
Father's Houfe. 

Sitppreffm is a Figure of Speech very frequent in our Lan- 
guage ; chiefly ufed for Brevity and Elegance. Some Rules 
relating hereto, are as follow : 

i°. Whenever a Word comes to be repeated in a Sentence 
oftner than once, 'tis to be fupprefs'd : Thus we fay, This is 
my Mailer's Horfe; not, This Horfe is my Matter's Horfe. 

2°. Words that areneceffarily imnly'd, may he fupprefs'd. 

And 3°. All Words that Ufeand Cuttom fupprefs in other 
Languages, are to be fupprefs'd in Englift ; unlets there be 
particular Rcafons for the contrary. 

Suppression, in Medicine, is apply'd to the Humours 
that are rctain'd in the Body by fome Obttruclion or Stop- 
page of the ufual Out-lets. As, a Suppreffion of Urine, of 
the Menfes, ES>C. See Urine, Menses, 1§c. 

SUPPURATION, in Medicine, the Mion whereby ex- 
rravafated Blood, or other Humours, are chang'd, in the Body, 
into (Pus. See Pus. 

. The Change is begun by a DiiTipation of the molt fubtle 
and fpirituous Parts of the Blood : What is left behind, 
thickens and purifies by little and little ; that is, its Salts and 
Sulphurs difengagc thcmftlves from the grofler Parts wherein 
.they were embarrafs'd. Thefe Parts thus difengaged, and 
acting on one another, bruife and break each other, and thus 
excite a Fermentation, which increafes the Heat of the Part ; 
whereby the Matter is further digefted, and a Pain and Ten- 
iion produe'd. At length the Blood lofes its Colour, and be- 
comes quite white, by the Mixture of its Acid, fulphurous 
and acrimonious Particles ; as we fee happens to fulphurous 
Alcalies, when mix'd with Acids. See Digestion. 



The Word is form'd from the Latw t fub, under, and Has 
parts. ' * » 

SUPPURATIVE, a Medicine that promotes Suppuration 
See SurpuRATioN. 

Suppurative* are i\\l hot; by which Means, increafine the 
Heat of the Part, they rcfolve the Humour into a c Pus. Sec 
Digestive. 

Such are Mallows, Lilly-Roots, Drachylon, ££fr. 

SUPPUTATION. See Computation. 

SUPRALAPSARY, in Theology, a Perfon who holds 
that God, without any Regard to the good or evil Works of 
Men, has refolv'd, by an eternal Decree, to fave fome, and 
damn others. 

Such are alfo call'd Antelopfaries ; and are oppos'd to $ub- 
lap'faries and Iufralapjaries. See Sublapsaries. 

According to the Supra/apfaries, the Object of Predeftina- 
tion is Homo creabilis ci? labilis ; and according to the Sub- 
lapfaries, Homo creams & lapfus. 

The Supralapfaries feem, in one fingle abfolute Decree, to 
confound two feveral ones which ought to be diitinguifh'd; 
The one, the Conditional Decree preceding the Fore-fight of 
the Man's Obedience, or Difobedience to the Grace of'God • 
The other, the Abfolute Decree following this Fore-fight! 
See Decree. 

The Predeterminants alfo, admit an Abfolute Decree prior 
to the Forefight of Original Sin, in common with the Supra- 
lapfaries ; but diftinguifh themfelves from them, as alfo 
from the Jnfralap fanes and Janfenifs ; in that their Abfo- 
lute Decree includes the offering of furKcient Means of Salva- 
tion to the Reprobate • fo that, as to the Point of Power 
nothing hinders but they might be fav'd, See Grace. 

SUPRASP1NATUS, in Anatomy, a Mufcle thus call'd 
from its ftefhy Origination, at the upper End of the Bafis of 
the Scapula, above the Spine, to the upper Part whereof it 
is connected, as alfo to the fuperior Rib of the Scapula ; 
whence marching along the upper Interfcapulum, or thin Part 
of the Scapula, which it fills, it pafles under the Acromium 
and Articulation of the Humerus. It helps to lift the Arm 
upwards. 

SUPREMACY, in the Etiglifu Cuftoms, the Superiority 
of the King over the Church of England^ whereof he is effo- 
blifh'd Head. See Kinc. 

The King's Supremacy was firlt eflabliih'd by King Henry 
VIII. in 1534, after breaking with the Pope. It is fince 
confirm'd by feveral Canons, as well as by the Articles of the 
Church of England ; and is pafs'd into an Oath, which is 
requir'd as a neceflary Qualification for all Offices and Em- 
ployments both in Church and State; from Perfons to be or- 
dain'd, from the Members of both Houfes of Parliament,^. 
See Oath. 

This Right of Supremacy chiefly confifls in the following 
Articles, 1. That the Archbifhops of either Province cannot 
fummon the Bifhop and Clergy to Convocation, nor enact, 
any Canons without the King's ex prefs Content, by 2$ H. 8. 
c. 19. Whereas before that Acl, the Convocation was often 
call'd, and Laws made by it for governing the Church, with- 
out any Authority from the Crown. 2. In that there lies 
now an Appeal from the Archbifhop to the King in Chan- 
cery ; and on fuch an Appeal, a Commiffion under the Great 
Seal is to be directed to certain Perfons, whereof commonly 
halt arc Laymen, and half Clergymen, which is call'd the' 
Court of Delegates, and which finally determine all Ecclefi- 
aftical Caufes, by 25 H. 8. c. 19. tho' fometimes a Review 
is granted. Before this Statute, the Appeal from the Arch- 
bifhops Court lay to the People only. 3. The King can 
grant Commiffions for vifitine fuch Places, as are exempt 
from the Jurifdiction of the Biftiops. or Archbifhops; and 
Appeal lies from thence to the King in Chancery : Whereas 
before 25 H. 8. the Pope only could vifit them, and receive 
Appeals from thofe Courts. 4, Perfons in holy Orders, are 
not, as formerly, exempt from the King's Temporal Laws, 
any more than Laymen. 5, The Bifhops and Clergy do not 
fwcar, or pay any Obedience to the Pope 5 but mutt take the 
Oaths of Allegiance and Supremacy to the King. 

SURA, in Anatomy, the Shin-Bone; the fame as Fibula. 
See Fip.ula. 

SURBATING, among Farriers, is when the Sole of a 
Horfe's Foot is wore, bruis'd, or fpoil'd, by beating the Hoof 
againfl the Ground in travelling without Shoes, or going in 
hot, fandy Lands, or with a Shoe that hurts the Sole, lies 
too fiat to it, \§c. 

Sometimes, it happens by over-riding a Horfe, while young, 
e'er his Feet are harden'd ; and fometimes by the Hardnefs 
of the Ground, and high lifting his Feet. 

The Signs hereof, are his halting on both Fore-legs, and 
going Itiffly, and creeping as if half founder'd. 

In the general, there is nothing better for Surhated Feet 
than Tar melted into the Foot; or Vinegar boil'd with Soot 
to the Confidence of a Broth, and put into the Foot boiling 
hot, with Flards over it, and Splints to keep it in. 

SURCHARGE, 
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SURCHARGE of the Forcft, is when a Commoner puts 
more Beafts in the Forcft than he has a Right to. See Forest. 

SURCINGLE, a Girdle, wherewith 'the Clergy of the 
Church of England ufually tye their Caflbcks. 

SURCOAT, a Coat ot Arms, to be wore over other 
Armour. See Coat of Arms. 

SURD, in Arithmetick, an irrational Number, or Quan- 
tity ; or a Number, ISc that is incommenfurate to Unity. 
See Irrational Number. 

When any Number or Quantity hath its Root propos'd to 
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be extracted, and yet is not a true figurate Number of that ^"' VJ ty tllc greater! Square, Cube, Kcpiadraie, i^c, or any ^ 
Kind ^ that is, if its fquare Root being demanded, it is not ?_ v'BljJ* Power, which you can difcover is contain'd in 



a true Square: If its Cube Root being requird, itfeif be not 
a true Cube, 0-e. then it is impoflible to affign, either in 
whole Numbers or Fractions, any exact Root ot luch Num- 
ber propos'd. 

And whenever this happens, it is ufual in Mathematicks, 
to mark the requir'd Root of fuch Numbers or Quantities, 
by prefixing before it the proper Mark of Radicality, which 
is y 1 : 'Ihus -/ : 2 fignifies the Square Root of 2, and 
? 

V : 16, or ■/ : (3) 16, fignifies the Cubic Root of 16 : 
Which Roots, becaule they are impoflible to be exprefs'd in 
Numbers exactly, (for no effable Number, either Integer or 
Fraction, multiply'd into itfeif, can ever produce 2 ; or be- 
ing multiply'd Cubically, can ever produce 16) are very 
properly call'd Surd- Roots. 

There is alio another Way of Notation now much in Ufe, 
whereby Roots are exprefs'd without the Radical Sign, by 
their Indexes : Thus, as x l , it', *', e?C, fignify the Square 



x\ fignify the 



Cube, and 5th Power of x ; fo 
Square Root, Cube, &c. of x. 

The Reaion of which is plain enough ; for Since y* : x is 
A Geometrical mean Proportional between 1 and x, fo a 
is an Arithmetical mean Proportional between o and 1 ; and 
therefore as 2 is the Index uf the Square of x, 7 will be 
the proper Index of its Squate Root, i$c. 

Oblerve alio, that for Convenience, or Brevity's Sake, 
Quantities or Numbers, which are not Surds, are often ex- 
prefs'd in the Form of Surd Roots, Thus, y' : 4 y 1 :2- 

4 
3 3 

•/ : 27, &c. fignify, 2—3, gfc. 

But tho' thefe Surd Roots (when truly fuch) are inex- 
prefiible in Numbers, they ate yet capable of Atithmetical 
Operations, (fuch as Addition, Subftrailion, Multiplication, 



11, and will meaiure it without any Remainder ; and then 
prefix the Root ol that Power before the Quotient, or Suri, 
to divided, and this will produce a new Suri of the lame 
Value with the former, but in more fimple Terms. Thus, 
V ■ i6aab, by dividing by 16 a a, and prefixing the Root 
4 a, will be reduc'd to this, 4 a ■/ : b, and ■/ : 12, will be 

deprefs'd to 2 / : 3. Alfo y/ :c £> r will be brought down 
to b y' : cr. 

This Reduftion is of great Ufe whenever it can be per- 
form 'd : But it no fuch Square, Cube, Biquadrate, &c. can 
be found for a Divifor, then you mull fin.i out all the Di- 
vifors of the Power of the Surd propos'd; and then lee 
whether any of them be a Square, Cube, t$c. or fiich a 
Power as the Radical Sign denotes ; and if any fuch can be 
found, let that be ufed in the fame Manner as is abovcfaid, 
to free the Surd Quantity in Part from the Radical Sign. 
Thus, if / : 288 be propos'd; among its Divifors will be 
found the Squares, 4 , 9 , ,g, 3 6> an d , 44 ; by which, if 
288 be divided, there will arile the Quotients 72, 32, 18, 
8, and 2; wherefore inftead of y 1 .-288, you mav put 2 
•/=72, or 3v /: 3 2, or 4/: 18, or 6 y' • 8, or laflly, 
12 y" : 2, and the fame may be done in Species. But for 
the whole Arithmetic of Surds, fee Kerfefs Algebra, and 
others on the lame Subject. 

SURETY of the Peace, (fo call'd, becaufe the Party that 
was in fear, is thereby fecur'd) is the acknowledging a Bond 
to the Prince, taken by a competent Judge of Record, for the 
keeping the Peace. See Peace. 

This Peace, a Juftice of the Peace may command, either 
as a Mimffer, when commanded thereto by higher Autho- 
rity ; ot as a Judge, when he dorh it of his own Power, de- 
riv'd from his Commiflion. 

Surety of the good abearing, differs from this ; that where- 

the Peace is not broken without an Affrav, or luch like ; 



Divifion, &c) which how readily to perform, the Algebraift the Surety de bono geftu may be broken by'ihe Number of 



ought not to be ignorant 

Surds are either Simple, which are exprefs'd by one fingle 
Term ; ot Compound, which are form'd by the Addition or 
Subftraclion of fimple Surds : As 1/ : 5 -j- y : 1 : -y/ : 5 — 

V : 2, or •/ : 7 -f- ■>/ : % : Which laft is call'd an univerfal 
Root, and fignifies the Cubic Root of that Number, which 
is the Refult of adding 7 to the Square Root of 2. 

To reduce rational Quantities to the Form of any Surd 
Roots affign'd j involve the rational Quantity according to 
the Index of ihe Power of the Surd, and then prefix before 
it the Radical Sign of the Surd propos'd. Thus to reduce 
tf=I0, to the Form of 1/ : i$=;&, you mult fquare 
a = 10 ; and prefixing the Sign, it will Itand thus, ■/ ; a a 
= 1/ : 100, which is the Form of the Surd defir'd. 

4 

So alfo, if 3 were to be brought to the Form of y' : 12, 
you mult raife 3 up to its fourth Power, and then prefixing 

4 & 

the Note of Radicality to it, it will be -/ .- 81, or 8 1 ' 

4 

which is in the fame Form with ^/ : 12. 

And this Way may a fimple Surd Fraction, whofe Radi- 
cal Sign refers only to one of its Terms, be changed into 
another, which /hall refpe£l both Numerator and Denomi- 

-y/ ~ 2 2 < 

nator. Thus is reduc'd to y/ : and , to 

-/ : 4 

y' : j where the Radical Sign affefts both Numera- 
tor and Denominator. 

To reduce fimple Surds, having different Radical Signs, 
(which are call'd Heterogeneal Surds) to others that may 
have one common Radical Sign, or which are Homogeneal ; 
divide the Indexes of the Powers by their greatelt common 
Divifor, and let the Quotients under the Dividends; then 
multiply thofe Indexes crols-ways by each other's Quotients, 
and before the Product fet the common Radical Sign -y/ : 
with its proper Index : Then involve the Powers of the 
given Roots alternately, according to the Index of each 
other's Quotient 5 and before thofe Produ&s, prefix the com- 
mon Radical Sign before found. 




a Man's Company, or by his or their Weapon, or Harnefs. 

SURFACE, in Geometry. See Superficies. 

SURFEIT, an Indi/pofition caus'd by Exceis in Eating 
or Drinking, that h, by over-charging the Stomach. It is 
ufually attended with Eruptions, and iometimes with a 
Fever. See Plenitude. 

SuRFEiT-#^/(?ri is a Water diftill'd from Poppies, and 
other Herbs, proper to cure Indigeftions. 

SURGE : The Sailors call a Wave or Billow of the Sea 
a Surge: Alfo, when they are heaving at the Capflan, if the 
Cable happen to (lip back, a little, they lay. The Cable fums. 

SURGERY. SeeCHiRuRGERY. 

SURMOUNTED, is the Herald's Term 
for the Bearing of one Ordinary upon another : 
thus in the adjoining Figure, a Pile is /w- 
mounted of a Chevron, Harris. 

SURNAME, a Name added to the Pro- 
per or BaptifmalName, to denominate the 
Perfon of fuch a Family. See Name. 

'Twas the Romans hrft introduced the Ufe of Hereditary 
Names 5 and that on Occafions of their League with the 
Sahines j for the Confirmation whereof, it was agreed, That 
the Romans fhould prefix Sabine Names, and 'the Sabines t 
Roman Names, to their own. 

Thefe new Names became Family Names, or Surnames, and 
the old Ones continued perfonal Names. The former they 
call'd Ccgnomina % and the latter ^r^nomina. SeePaJENO- 
men and Cognomen. 

When they came to be ufed among the French and EngHp, 
they were call'd Slir-names or Sir-names, not becaufe they are 
the Names of the Sire or Father ; but, according to Cambden y 
becaufe they are fuper-added to the perfonal Name 5 or, 
rather, with Du Cange, becaufe at firft, this Family-name 

was wrote over (Sur) the other Name thus : ^ C £™jf° U 

In lieu of Surnames, the Hebre~vs, to keep up the Memory 
of their Tribes, ufed the Name of their Father, with the 
Addition of Sen, Son ; as Melchi 'Men-Addi, AddlSen 
Cofam, ££?c. fo the Greek, "UafO- tS AeaJW** ; Icarus, the 
Son of Dedalus, Dedalus the Sou of Eupalmus, (£c. 

So, alfo, the ancient Britons, Ceonred, Ceohvaldwg, Ceol- 
ivald Cuthing, that is, Ceonred Son of Ceokvald, Son of Cuth 5 
and in the fame Scnfe, the later Jfelp ufe Jlp for Map, Son, 
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as ap Owen, Owen ap Harry, Harry ap PJoefe ; and the 
Jrilb JMtei ss fymaH Mac Weal, NeJ Mac Con, &c and 
the old Normans, Fit*, as John Em Robert, Robert Fit* 
Rilpio, &o. _ 

Scaltger, adds, That the Arabi ufed their Father's Name, 
or Surname, without their perfonal Name ; as, Aven-'Pace, 
Aven-Zoar, &c. q. d. Son of 'Pace, Son of Zoar, tSfaj as 
if 'Race had a Son at his Circumcifion, call'd E*fy> he 
would be call'd Aven-'Pace, concealing Haly ; but his Son, 
however he were nam'd, would be call'd Aven-Haly, £?C. 

The Romans, in Time, multiplied their Stir-names : Be- 
tides the general Name of the Race or Family, call'd, alto, 
Gentilitium ; they took a particular one, to diitinguifiithe 
Branch of the Family, call'd Cognomen : and fometimes 
a Third, on account of fomc perfonal DiHinftionj as that 
of Africanns, by Scipio ; of forqnatus by Manlms. . 

Thefe Three different Kinds of Surnames, had alfo their 
different Names, vm. flcmen, Cognomen, Agmmen ; but 
thefe laft were not Hereditary \ being, in effect, a kind oj 
Nick-names, if that Word be indifferent with rdpect to Good 
and Evil. , . . . . , „. 

In thefe too, they have been imitated by later Times : 
Thus in our Englip Hiftory, we find that Edgar was call'd 
the 'Peacenble ; Mildred, tbs Unready ; Eimond, Iron-fide 3 
Harold, Hare-foot ■ William, the Bajlard 5 Henry I. 2to#< 
*'«* - >&«, Lack-land, &c. But as thefe Names were 
never' bore by the Sons, Cambden thinks it Grange, that 
<Plantagenet fhould be accounted the Surname of the Royal 
Family of England, till jH&wy VEL 5 or 2W«r or 2Wor, that 
from ££$*? VII. to King James I. ; or that of Steward from 
%, OT5 1, to King George"; or,, that Htfgu fhould be efteem'd 
the Sur-name of the late Family of fracl) Kings ; or Sotir- 
bon of the prefent ; or Oldenburg of the Kings of ''Denmark', 
or Hapsbowg of the Emperors. SeePLATAGENET. 

2?« Cfcff/we obferves, that Sur-names were known in France 
before the Year 987 5 when the Lords began to affume the 
Names of their Eemaines, Cambden relates, That they were 
firft taken up in England, a- little before the Conqueft, under 
King Edward the Confeffor : But he adds, they were never 
fully eftabli/rfd among the common People, till the Time ot 
Kinp EdwardVL: till then they varied with the Father's 
Name ; if the Father, E. gr. were call'd Richard or Roger, 
the Son was call'd Richardjbn or Hod^fon ; but from that 
Time they were fettled, fome fay, by Aft of Parliament. 

The oldeft Sur-names, are thofe we find in Domefday- 
Book, moil of them taken from Places, with the Addition of 
de, as Goiefridus de Mannevilla, Walterus de Vernon, Robert 
deOily, iSc ; others from their Fathers, with Films, as Guliel- 
mits Films Gslcrrii; others from their Offices, as Eudo 
fPapifer, Gulielmm famerarius, Giflebertus Cccus, £S?c. But 
the inferior People are noted, fimply, by their Chriftian 
Names ■ without any Sur-names at all. 

In Sweden, 'till the Year 1514, no Body ever took any 
Sur-name ; and the common People there, have none to this 
Dav ; nor even the native Irijb, "Poles and 'Bohemians, &c. 
'Tis very late that the JVeljh have had any ; and thofe they 
have, are generally only form'd, by leaving out the a in ap, 
and annexing the p to their Father's Name, as in lieu of 'Evan 
ap Rice, they now fay, Evan 'Price ; for ap Bowel, 'Rowel,. 

c Du fillet maintains, That all Sur-names were given by 
way of Sobriquets, or Nick-names ; and adds, That they 
are all fieaUTcant and intelligible, to thofe who understand the 
ancient "hialccls or the feveral Countries. The greateft Part 
of our Sur-names, and thofe of greateft. Account, Cambden 
JTicws, are lacteal, and borrowed from the Places in Normandy, 
t$c. where the refpective Perfbns, who came over with the 
Conqueror, and firft bore them, had their PoffefTtons, or 
their Birth ; fuch as Mortimer, Warren, Albigny, 'Percy, 
1)evereux, Tankervil, Nevil, Tracy, Montfcrt, J£c. He adds, 
That there is not a Village in Normandy, but gives Name to 
fbmt Family in England. Others were taken from Places in 
England, as Afion, Sutton, Whiten, i£c. 

The Saxon common People generally took their Father's or 
Mother's Chriftian Name, with the Addition of Son : 
Though many were Sur-named from their Trade, as Smith, 
Carpenter, "Taylor, Weaver, Fuller, ££?c. others from their 
Offices, as c Pcr-er, Shepherd, Carter, Cook, Butler, &c. 
others 'from their Complexion, as Fair, fax, Tigot, Blunt or 
Blind 5 ethers from Birds, asWren, Finch, &c. others from 
Beafls, as Lamb, Hare, Hart, &c. others from the Winds ; 
uthers from Saints, %£c. 

SURPLUSAGE, in common Law, fignifies a Superfluity, 
or Addition, more than needcth ; which fometimes is the 
Caufe that a Writ abateth. 

It is fometimes alfo applied to Matter of Account, and de- 
notes a greater Disburfement than the Charge of the Ac- 
comptant amounteth to. 

SURREBUTTER, in Law, a feeofid Rebutter, or a 
Rebutting more than once. See Rebutter. 

SURREJOYNDER, is a fecund Defence : of the Plain- 
tiff's A£lion, oppofitc to the Defendant's Rejoynder. See 
Rejoynder. 



SURRENDER, an Inllrument in Writing, 'tef)ifyi ng 
That the particular Tenant of Lands and Tenements ml 
Life or Years, doth fufficiently confent and agree, That he 
who has the next or immediate Remainder or Reve r f 10 * 
thereof, fliall have the prefent Eftate of the fame in PofTef 
iion ; and that he yields and gives up the fame to him • f oc 
every Surrender ought, forthwith, to give PoflefTion of t ^ e 
Things far render" a. 

There may alfo be a Surrender without Writing, whence a 
Surrender is divided into that in Deed, and that in Law. 

Surrender-in-l)eed, is that which is really and fenfibly 
perform'd. 

Snrrender-in-Law, is in the Intendment of Law, by way of 
Confequent, and not Actual. As if a Man have a Leafe of 
a Farm, and during the Term, he accepts of a new Leafe • 
this Act is in Law, a Surrender of the former. 

There is alfo a cuftomary Surrender of" the Copy-hold, as 
may be feen in Coke jitp. Unlet, Secf. 74. 

SURROGATE, a Perfon fubilituted or appointed in 
Room of another ; moft commonly of a Bifhop, or Eifiiop's 
Chancellor. See Bishop, Suffragan, &c. 

SURSOLID, or SURDESOLID, in Arithmetic, the 
Fifth Power of a Number, or the Fourth Multiplication of 
any Number, confider'd as a Root. See Power. 

The Number 2, for Inftance, confider'd as a Root, and 
multiplied by itfelf, produces Four, which is the Square, or 
fecond Power of 2 ; and 4 multiplied by 2, produces 8, the 
third Power, or the Cube or folid Number of 2 5 8, again, 
multiplied by 2, produces 16, the fourth Power, or §>uadra- 
to-quadratum of 2 ; and 16 multiplied once more by 2, pro- 
duces 32, the fifth Power, ox Sur folid, or Surdefolid Number 
of 2. 

Sursolid Problem, is that which cannot be refblvcd, but 
by Curves of an higher Kind, than the Conic Sections. See 
Problem- 

E, gr. To defcribe a regular Endecagon, or Figure of 
Eleven Sides in a Circle, it is required to defcribe an lfofceles 
Triangle on a Right Line given, whofe Angles at the Eafe, 
fliall be quintuple to that at the Vertex; which may eaiily 
be done by the Interferon of a Quadratrix, or any other 
Curve of the fecond Gender, as they are by fome called, but 
not by any lower Curve. See Curve. 

SURVEYING, the Art or Aft of meafuring Lands 5 
i. e. of taking the Dlmenfions of any Track of Ground, 
laying down the fame in a Map or Draught ; and finding the 
Content or Area thereof. See Measuring, Mat, &c. 

Surveying, call'd alfo Geodefia, is a very ancient Art ; 'tis 
even held to have been the Firft, or primitive Part of Geo- 
metry, and that which gave Occafion to, and laid the Foun- 
dation of, all the reft. See Geometry. 

Surveying confifts of Three Parts or Members ; the Firft, 
is the taking of the neccflary Meafures, and making the 
ncceffary Obfervations on the Ground itfelf: The Second, is 
the laying down of thefe Meafures and Obfervations on 
Paper ; and the Third, the finding the Area or Quantity of 
the Ground thus laid down. 

The Firft is what we properly call Surveying. The Second 
we call 'Plotting or 'Protratling, or Mapping: And the Third, 
Cajling up. 

The Firft, again, confifts of Two Parts, viz. the making 
of Obfervations for the Angles, and the taking of Meafures- 
for the Diftanccs. 

The former of thefe is performed by fome one or other of 
the following Inftruments, viz,, the ^Theodolite, Circumfer enter. 
Semi-circle, 'Plane Table or Compafs -. The Defcription and 
Manner of ufing each whereof; fee under its refpec~tive 
Article, Theodolite, Circumferentor, Plane Ta- 
ble, Compass, ££c. 

The latter is performed, by means either of the Chain or 
the Perambulator ; The Defcription and Manner of applying 
each whereof; fee under its rcfpeSive Article, Chain and 
Per ambulator. 

The fecond Branch of Surveying, is perform'd by means of 
the ProtratJormid'Plotting Scale ; The Ufe, £S?c. whereof; fee 
under Protractor, Plottinc Scale, &c. See alfo Map. 

The Third is perform'd, by reducing the feveral Divifions, 
Inclofurcs, &c. into Triangles, Squares, Trapeziums, 'Pa- 
rallelograms, £$c. but efpecially Triangles; and finding the 
Areis or Contents of thefe feveral Figures, by the Rules de- 
livered under the Articles Area, Triangle, Sojjare, £^ cr - 

Surveying Crofs, is an Inftrument little known, and left 
ufed in England ; though in France, &c. it ferves in lieu of 
a Theodolite or the like Inftrument: It confifts of a brafs. 
Circle, or rather a circular Limb, graduated, and again di- 
vided into Four equal Parts, by two Right Lines cutting each 
other at right Angles in the Centre. At each of the Four 
Extremities of the Lines, and in the Centre are fix'd Sights. 
The whole is mounted on a Staff. 

Surveying Wheel. See Perambulator or Way- 
wiser, r 

SURVEYOR, one that hath the Over-fight and Care-ot 

confiderable Works, Lands, i£c. 

As, 
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As, the Surveyor General of the King's Manors ; Surveyor 
of the King's Exchange; Surveyor General of the Works; 
Surveyors of the Highways, &c. 

Surveyor of the Melting, is an Officer of the Mint, 
whfe Bufinefs is to fee the Bullion caft out ; and that it be 
notalter'd after the Delivery of it to the Melter, See Mint 
and Coinage, 

Surveyor of the Navy, is an Officer, whofe Bufinefs is 
to know the State of all Stores, and fee the Wants fuppiied ; 
to Survey the Hulls, Marts and Yards of Ships; to Audit 
the Boatfwain's and Carpenter's Accounts. See Navy. 

Surveyor of the Ordnance, is an Officer, whofe Charge 
is to Survey all the King's Ordnance, Stores and Provifions of 
War, in the Cuflody of the Store-keeper of the Tower of 
London ; to allow all Bills of Debts, to keep Checks on 
Labourers and Artificers Works, &c. See Ordnance. 

S'/rveyor is alfo ufed for a Gauger ; and alfo for a Pcrfon 
who meafures Lands. Sec Surveying and Gauging. 

SURVIVOR, in Law, fignifies the longer Liver of two 
joint Tenants ; or any Two joined in tne Right of any 
Thing. 

SUSPENSION or SUSPENSE, in Common Law, is a 
Temporal Stop of a Mans Right. 

As, when a Seigniory, Rent, tfc. by reafon of the Unity 
of Pofleffion thereof and of the Land out of which they 
iffue, are not in effe for a certain Time, and tunc dormiunt j 
but may be revived: and thus it differs from Extinguifh- 
menr, which dies for ever. SccExtinguishment. 

Suspension, in the Common Law, is what we other- 
wife call rhe minor Excommunication, viz, a Ccnfure in- 
flicted by way of Puni fitment, on an Ecclefiaflic, for fbme 
confiderable Fault. See Censure and Excommunica- 
tion. 

'Tis of two Kinds, viz. ab Officio, and a Seuefcio. 

Sufpenfion ab Officio, is that whereby a Minifrer is, for a 
Time, declared unfit to execute the Office of a Miniffer. See 
Officio. 

Sufpenfion a Seneficio, is when a Minifler is, for a Time, 
deprived of the Profits of his Benefices. See Beneficio. 

Where rhe Fault is more Notorious, the two Kinds of 
Stiff enfious are fometimes joined ; and the Ferfon fufpended 
ab Officio, and a Seneficio likewife. See Deprivation, 
C?c." 

Suspension, the Act of preventing the Effect, or Courfe 
of any thing, tor a certain Time. 

The principal Point urged in the Philofbphy of the Scep- 
ricks and Tyrrhenians, is a Sufpenfion of Mind. See Scep- 

TICKS, PYRRHONIANS, &C. 

A Sufpenfion of Arms, in War, is a fit ort Truce the con- 
tending Patties agree on, for the Burial of their Dead, the 
waiting tor Succours, or the Orders of their Mailers, l£c. 

In Rhetorick, Sufpenfion is a keeping the Hearer attentive 
and doubtful ; in expectation of what the Speaker will con- 
clude in : as, O God '. jDarknefs is not more oppofite to Light ; 
Tempejis to Calms; 'Pain to 2>leafure ; orDeath to Life ; than 
Sin to thee. 

Suspension, in Mechanicks. 'Points of Sufpenfion in a 
Bailance, are thofe Points in the Axis or Beam wherein the 
Weights are apply 'd ; or from which they are fufpended. See 
Baelance. 

SUSPENSOR Te/iici/li, in Anatomy, a Mufcle call'd 
alio Cremafier. See Cremaster. 

SUSPIRAL, a Spring of Water, palling under Ground 
towards a Conduit ot Ciitern ; alfo a Breathing-Hole, or Venti- 
duct, See Ventiduct. 

SUTE. See Suite. 

SUTH-Ztor, in ancient Cufloms, the South Door of a 
Church. The Suth-dure is mentioned in old Authors, as the 
ufual Place where canonical Purgation was perform'd : that is, 
when the Fact could not be proved by fufficient Evidence, 
the Party accufed, came to the South Door of the Chutch ; 
and there, in the Prefence of the People, made Oath, that 
he was Innocent. See Purgation. 

This was called Judicium 'Dei. 'Tis for this Reafon, that 
Potchcs are built at the South Doors of Churches. See Porch. 

SUTURE, SUTURA', in Anatomy, a particular Kind of 
Juncture, or Articulatioa, of certain Bones in the Animal 
Bodv ; thus call'd, as refembling a Seam. See Articu- 
lation. 

There are two Kinds of Sutures; the one call'd the true or 
genuine Suture; wherein the Bones are indented like Saws, 
and reciprocally rcceiv'd into each other. 

The other, call'd the falfe, or fpurious, or fquammous Su- 
tures ; wherein the Bones arc laid over each other, like the 
Scales of Fifhes. 

The Bones of the Cranium are ufually join'd by three 
genuine Sutures ; the Coronal, reaching acrofs from one Tem- 
ple to t'other. See Coronal. 

,The Sagittal, joining the OfTa Parietalia. See Sagittal. 

And the Lambdoidal; thus call'd from its refembling the 
Greek A, Lambda. 



Befidcs thefe, is a fourth Suture, of the fpurious orfciu'anr- 
mous Kind, fuppos'd, tho' falfely, to have no Indentures • It 
joins the OfTa Temporum to the Os Sphainoidcs, Occipitis, 
&c. and is alfo call'd the temporal Suture* See Squam- 
mous. 

Natural Hiflorians tell us, Thar in Verfia 'tis frequent to 
have People without any Sutures at all in the Skull ; but the 
whole one folid Bone ; vet without any apparent Inconveni- 
ence : And M. Flechier, in his Life of Cardinal Ximenes, 
affirms the fame of that Cardinal ; yet it fhould feem that 
great Diforders fhould arife therefrom ; as the Perfpiration 
could be but very imperfectly effected ; whence Heavinefs and 
Swimming in the Head. See Cranium. 

Suture, in Chirurgery, a Seam made to clofe the 
Lips of a Wound, in order to its healing. See Wound, 

The Ancients invented a great Variety of Sutures, which 
they reduced to three Kinds; luearuatives, Rejlrindives 
and Confervativcs. 

Lncaruative Suture, is thus call'd, becaufe, by rejoining' 
the Edges of a Wound, and keeping them together by the 
means of a Thread run acrofs them with a Needle ; they 
grow together, and incarnate as before. See Incarnative. 

This.they fub-divided into five Kinds, viz-, the Interrupted, 
Jntertwijted, Pinn'd or Feather 'd, with Clafps, and the Dry 
Suture. 

Of thefe Five, two are perfectly difufed, viz. the feather 'A 
Suture and the Suture with Clafps, as being too barbarous, 
and at the fame Time unnecefTary. The Firfl was call'd 
Pinn'd, when little Pins were made ufe of; and feather'd, 
when the Barrels of Feathers or Quills. 

To perform it, two or three Needles, threaded with a 
double Thread, were pafs'd through the Lips of the Wound, 
at a Finger's breadth from each other, and a Pin or Feather 
put in the Stitch ; and another Pin or Feather bound with the 
Ends of the fame Thread ; that the Feathers might keep the 
Lips of the Wound clofe together. 

To perform the Second, they had large, crooked Clafps, 
pointed at each End ; one of which they t'hrult into the upper 
Part of the Wound, the othet into the lower, to bring the 
Lips together. 

Thefe Sutures, cruel as they were, arc yet known to be 
ufelefs ; for in the only Cafes whete they fhould feem fervice- 
able, viz. in deep Wounds, where the Contraction of the 
flefhy Parts keeps the Lips far afunder, and in Wounds of 
Tendons ; they expofe the Patient to terrible Convullions and 
Shuddcrings, which are avoided, by diminifhing the Dilata- 
tion of the Wounds, by moderate Compreflions, and waiting 
till the Fibres relax. 

Refirmclive Sutures, were thofe wherewith they endea- 
vour'd to flop the Flux of Blood from large Wounds, where 
any confiderable Veffels were cut. 

To this End they invented feveral Kinds, in the Number 
whereof, were the Shoe-maker's, Taylor's, Skinner's and other 
Seams ; all more impertinent than each other. 'Tis evident, 
the very Defign of fuch a Suture is blameable : For fuppofin" 
the Wound fo exactly few'd up, that no Blood could efcape 
through the Lips thereof; yet will it flill flow out of the 
Veffels ; and will thus be forced to make its Way within 
the Interlines of the Mufcles, by which means the Part will 
fwell, rot and gangtene. Yet the Skinners Suture, SutUrii 
Pellionum, is flill preferved for Wounds of the Inteflines .- 
'Tis thus call'd, becaufe the Skinners ufe the fame, in f wing 
up the Holes made by the Butchers, in flcaing offtheSkin. "' 

Covfervative Suture, is that kind of ancient Suture, 
whereby the Lips of large Wounds, wherein there was a Lofs 
of Subflance, were prevented from receding too far, But a 
Bandage, now, fuffices. 

The Intertwifted Suture, is thus call'd, becaufe the 
Needles being left flicking in the Wound, the Thread is wound 
around them ; much after the fame Manner as the Taylors 
do the rhreaded Needles they keep in their Sleeves, ' l$c. 
This Suture is perform'd two Ways ; for either the Needles 
are pafs'd acrofs the Wound, or they are ftuck on the Sides 
thereof. 

All the Sutures hitherto mention'd, are made with Needle 
and Thread : Befide which, there is another Kind, call'd 
dry Sutures, which are perform'd with Glue or Size ; or other 
proper vifeous Matter. 

The dry Suture is ordinarily made witli fmall Pieces of 
Leather, or Linnen Cloth, indented like a Saw, fb that the 
'Teeth may fall between each other, and the whole Row may 
be clos'd. The Cloth, before it is cut into this Form, is 
fpread with fbme proper Emplaifter, in order to its firm 
Adhefion. 

The Plaiilers thus prepar'd, being cut into the proper Form, 
are apply'd on the firm Flefh, according to the Length of the 
Wound, reaching from it to the Diftance of fbme Inches ; and 
after they are dry'd, or well faflen'd to the Part, the Lips of 
the Wound being approach 'd, they may conveniently be neld 
together by the Suture in that Pofiure. 
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This kind of Smure is principally ufed to Wounds in the 
Face, to prevent unfightly Scars : 'Tis likewife convenient 
when the Fibres of the Mufcles are cut acrofs ; and where 
'tis difficult or impoffible to apply a Bandage. 

In the other Kinds of Sutures, the Stitches ought always 
to be taken at a Depth proportionable to that of the Wound ; 
Care being had to avoid the Nerves as much as poflible. In 
long Wounds they are beft begun at the Ends ; but in Ihort 
ones at the Middle. 

SWABBER, the Title of an inferior Officer on Board a 
Man of War, whofe Office is to fee, that the Ship be kept 
neat and clean. 

In order to this, he is to fee her wafh'd well once or twice 
a Week at lead; efpecially about the Gun- Walls and Chains. 
He ought to burn Pitch, or fome fiich Thing, now and then 
between Decks, to prevent Infection ; and to acquaint the 
Captain of iuch as are nafty and offenflve. 
SWALLOWING. See Deglutition. 
" Some People," (fays Dr. Sloan, from an Inflance of an 
unhappy Ferfbn who had fwallow'd great Quantities of 
Pebbles to eafe him of the Wind, and which remaining 
in his Stomach to the Number of 200, had brought him 
into a Very lad Condition,) " from their feeing Birds lan- 
" CTuiih, unlels they fwallow Gravel, or fmall Stones, take 
•* up an Opinion, that the fwallowing of Stones helps the 
«< Stomach to digeft its Food ; but I have been always 
" againft that Ptactice : For tho' the Stomachs, or Gizzards 
" of Birds (they wanting Teeth to grind their Food) are 
" made very ftrong, mufculous, and defended on the lnfide 
« with a Coat, by the Help whereof, and theie Stones, their 
" Victuals are ground ; yet the Stomachs of Men being 
" very different, 'tis not reafbnable to think they fhould be 
" of Uie (or even inoffenfive) to them. 

" I knew, adds he, one Mr. K , who for many 

" Years fwallow' d nine or ten every Day, nearly as large as 
" Wallnuts, and without any apparent Harm, as they al- 

" ways pafs'd; but he afterwards dy'd fiiddenly. " 

A Lady, mention'd by Mr. Greenhill in the Philosophical 
tffetnfitEfiimSy got a large and painful Tumor in the Umbili- 
cus, with fwallowing Prune-Stones ; which, upon the Tu- 
mor's breaking of itlelf, came out in gteat Quantity : Not- 
withstanding all imaginable Care fhe dy'd of it. > A 

Lad, 16 Tears of Age, near Hall in Saxony, playing with a 
Knife fix Inches and half long, accidentally PwallOrW'd it. 
The Curiofity of the Cafe led Wolfgang Chrifi. VVefenon, Phy- 
fician of the Elector of Brandenbonrg, to take Care of him. 
The Knife was felt to have chang'd its Pofition feveral 
Times, and in a few Months ceas'd to be very troublefome ; 
and in a Year was 10 much diminifli'd, as fcarce to be felt 
from without. At length it was drawn out (exceedingly di- 
minifli'd every way) thro' an Abicefs which its Point occafion'd, 
three Fingers Breadth below the Pit of the Stomach, and 
the Boy was perfectly well ; Phihfophical tranfatlions, N° 
219. Among the Ratifies in the Anatomy Hall at Leyden, 
is pteferv'd a Knife ten Inches long, Jwattow'd by a Peafant, 
and cut out of his Stomach 5 after which he liv'd Eight 
Tears. 

SWALLOW-M/7, in Fortification, is a Angle Tenaille, 
natrower towards the fortify'd Place, than towafds the 
Country. S~e Queve d' Hironde. 

Swallow-/^//, in Joinery and Carpentry, a particular 
Way of fattening together two Pieces of Timber 5 fo' as that 
they can't fall alunder. S?e iDovK-tail. 
S W AN-fori. See King's Swan-herd. 
SWANIMOTE, or SWAINMOTE, (from the Saxon 
Swung, Swain, Ruftic, and Gemote, Meeting) a Coutt 
touching Mattets of the Foreft ; kept by the Charter of the 
Foreft thrice in every Year, before the Verdurors, as Judges. 
See Forest. 

This Court is as incident to a Foreft, as a Court of Pie- 
powder to a Fair. See Court. 

SWATH, among Surgeons, a long and broad Band to 
bind up any difeas'd Member, or Part. See Bandage. 

SWEAT, a Moiilure killing out of the Pores of the Skins 
of Animals; thro' too much Heat, Exercife, or Weaknefs ; 
or through the Action of certain Medicines call'd Sudori- 
ficks. 

Sweat is either the Confequence of an Acceleration of the 
Blood's Motion, by Stimuli, or Exercife ; or of a Relaxa- 
tion of the Pores of the Cutis ; by means of either where- 
of, the Matter which before perfpir'd infenfiblyi is now 
render'd fenfible, See Perspiration. 

The former is rhe Cafe in Natural and Medicinal Sweats, 
and the latter in morbid, fainting, and cold Sweats. 

The principal O'gan of Sweat are the milliary Glands ; 
which are fpread over the whole Ambit of the Body; and 
furniffl'd, each, with a Vein, Artery, and Nerve, befides an 
excretory Duct, thro' the Orifice whereof the Sweat is caft 
out under the Cuticle. This Duct is cover'd with a little 
round Valve, lying immediately under the Cuticle, where- 
by the Sweat is occafionally either retain'd or tranfmitted. 
See Milliary Gland. 



The Sweat thus fecreted, is various, according to the 
Variety of the Weather, Soil, Sex, Age, Temperament 
Emunctories, Diet, Time of Digeftion, £5c. as in the Urine' 
See Urine. 

In a found Body, Sweat is fearce ever found, but f> om a 
Fault in ibme of the fix Non-naturals : Its immediate Ef- 
fect is always hurtful ; By Accident it fometimes does good. 

The Phyficians order Sweats in cold and inveterate Dif- 
eafes, as the Palfy, Rheumatifm, Sciatica, and many other 
Difeafes. Difeafes frequently have their Crifes in Sweats. 

Sweating is indicated by the Beginning of a critical Sweat, 
to carry otf the Difeafe ; by the Tenuity of the morbid 
Matter difpers'd thro' all the Veffels, as in the Plague a 
venomous Bite, the French Difeafe, e'er yet fix'd ; by the 
particular Temperature of the Patient, and by various Ob- 
fttuctions to be remov'd in the feveral Parts of the Body . 
particularly in fubcutaneous Difeafes, the Itch, Pfora, lie. 
profy, £Jfo 

Matthiohts tells us, That the Sweat of all Quadrupeds, as 
Horfes, Affes, (§c. is venomous ; and that that of other 
Beafts is unwholfome. tfachemus adds, that the Sweat of 
Horfes, particularly, is fo acid, that it pierces the ftrongeft 
and firmeft Boots, that are Proof againft all Water. Some 
Naturalifts affirm, that Dogs and Cats never fiveat, how hot 
foever they be, becaufe they are not found to have any Pores 
in the Cuticle. See Pore. 

JEnglifn Sweat. See Sudor Anglicanus. 

SWEEP, among Refiners, the Almond Furnace. See 
Furnace. 

Sweep : The Seamen call the Mold of a Ship, when fhe 
begins to compafs in at the Rungheads, the Sweep of her, or 
the Sweep of the Futtock. 

Sweeping at Sea, fignifies dragging along the Ground, at 
the Bottom of the Sea, or Channel, with a Tree-fluk'd Grap- 
nel, to find fome Hawfer or Cable which is flipped from an 
Anchor. 

SWIMMING, the Act or Art of fuftaining the Body in 
Water, and of advancing therein by the Motion of the Arms, 
Legs, £5?c. 

Man alone learns to fwim 3 all other Animals have it natu- 
rally. 

Among the ancient Greeks and Romans, Swimming made 
fo effential a Part of the Difcipline of their Youth, that to 
reptefent a Man perfectly rude and uneducated, they ufed to 
fay proverbially, he had neither learned to read nor to fwim. 

In Fifties, 'tis the Tail is the grand Inftrument of Swim- 
ming, not the Fins, as is generally imagin'd : For this Rea- 
fon Fifties are more ftrong and mufculous in that Part, than 
in all the reft of the Body ; according as we find it in all 
other Animals ; the motive Parts wheteof are ftill the ftrong- 
eft, as the Thighs of Men for walking, rhe Pectoral Mufcles 
of Birds for Flight, &c. See Flying, &c. 

The Manner wherein Fifties row themfelves forwards by 
the Tail, is well cxplain'd by Sorelli de Motu Animal. Pars 
1. cap. 23. The Fins of Fifties only ferve to keep the Body 
well pois'd and ballanc'd, and prevent Vacillation. See 
Fin. 

M. ihemenot has publifh'd a curious Piece in French, call'd 
I' Art de Nager, the Arr of Swimming, demonftrated by Fi- 
gures. Before him, Bverard Tlighy, an Englipnan, and 
Nicholas Winman, had laid down the Rules of this Art : 
Ihevenot has done little more than copy from them. 

Indeed, had he but read, with half rhat Application, So- 
relli's Treatife de Motu Animalium, he would fcarce have 
maintain'd, as he has done, that Men would fwim naturally, 
like other Animals, were they not prevented by Fear, which 
magnifies theif Danger. 

We have abundant Experience againft this : Throw any 
Brute, newly born, into a River, and it fwims : Throw an 
Infant in, e'er yet capable of Fear, and it fwims not, but is 
drown'd. 

The Reafon is, that the human Machine differs very no- 
tably in its Structure and Configuration from that of Brutes; 
and particularly, which is very extraordinary, in the Situati- 
on of its Centte of Gravity. In Man, the Head is exceed- 
ingly heavy, with regard to the Weight of the reft of the 
Body ; by reafon the Head is fumifh'd with a very gn»' 
Quantity of Brain, and has, befides, a deal of Flefh and 
Bones, and no Cavities to be fill'd with Air ; fo that ™ e 
Head immerging under Water by its own Gravity, the ^° le 
and Ears are foon fill'd : Thus the Strong carrying down tne 
Weak, the Man foon drowns, and is loft. _ . 

But in Brutes 'tis otherwife : For the Head having du 
little Brain, and theiebeing abundance of Sinus's therein; Its 
Weight, with Regard ro die reft of the Body, is ™ ucl ^' e f e 
confiderable ; fo that they ate eafily able to keep Aat * 
up in the Air, and thus refpiring freely, are out ot u 
ser of drowning, on rhe Principles of Staticks. . . 

In effect, the Art of Swimming, which is no otherwue 

be acquir'd but by Exercife, confifts principally in K«l 6 

the Head above Water, fo, that the Nofe and Mouth being a 



Liberty, Rcfpiration may be carry'd on : For, 
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and Hands, 'tis enough to ftir them, and to ufe them as Oats 
to conduct the Veflel. 

Swimming Bladder, a Veficle of Air, inclos'd in the 
Bodies of Fifhes, by means whereof they are enabled to 
fuftain themfelves at any Depth of Water. See Fishes. 

For the Air in that Bladder being more or left comprefs'd, 
according to the Depth the Fiih pwims at ; takes up more or 
lefs Space 5 and confequently the Body of the Fiih, Part of 
whofe Bulk this Bladder is, is greater or lefier, according to 
the feveral Depths ; and yet tetains the fame abfolute Weight. 
Now the Rule de Infidentibus humido, is, that a Body heavier 
than io much Water as is equal in Quantity to the Bulk 01 
it, will neceffarily link ; a Body that is lighter, will fwim ; 
anda Body of equal Weight, will reft in any Part of theWater. 

By this Rule, if the Fifh in the middle Region of the 
Water be of equal Weight with Water, Bulk for Bulk ; the 
Fifli will reft there without any natural Tendency upwards or 
downwards. 

And if the Fifli be deeper in the Water, its Bulk becom- 
ing lefs by the greater Compreffion of the Bladder ; it will 
ftill remain commenfurate to the Gravity of the Water in 
that Part. 

If the Fifh be higher than the middle Region ; the Air 
dilating itfelf, and the Bulk of the Fifli confequently in- 
creafing, but not the Weights tfte Fifh will rife upwards, and 
reft a-top of the Water. 

'Tis probable the Fifh, by fome Action, can emit Air out 
of its Bladder, and take frefh in : Mr. Ray obferves, that 
in moft Fifhes, there is a manifeft Channel leading from the 
Gullet to the fwimming Bladder, which doubtlefs ferves for 
the Conveyance ; and that there is a mufculous Power in the 
Coat of the. Bladder, whereby the Fiih can contract it when 
it lifts. The fame Author adds, in Confirmation of this 
Docfrine, that 'tis found, if the fwimming Bladder of any 
Fiih be prick'd or broke, the Fifh immediately finks to the 
Bottom, and can neither fupport nor raife itfelf And that 
in flat Fillies, as Soles, Plaife, £s?c. which lie always groveling 
at the Bottom, there is no [dimming Bladder at all. 

SWINE-'Po*. See Pox. 

SWOONING, a Kind of Syncope, or Fainting, wherein 
the Patient lofes all kis Strength, and his Underftanding. 

Swooning may he occafion'd by any thing that alters, cor- 
rupts, ordifiipates the Vital Spirits ; as, long Watching, vio- 
lent Pains, great and fudden Evacuations, putrid Vapours 
arifing from Ablcefles in the noble Parts. See Syncope. 

SWORD, an offenfive Weapon, wore at the Side, fetving 
either to prick, or cut, or both. See Fencing. 

Its Parts are the Blade, Guard, Hand or Graff, and 'Pum- 
mel ; to which may be added, the Bow and Scabbard. The 
Mafters of Defence divide the Sword into the upper, middle, 
and lower Part ; or the ftrong, middle, and fmall or weak Part. 

Anciently there were a kind of two-handed Swords, call'd 
Spado's, which were to be manaa'd with both Hands ; which 
in thofe Days they could brandifh {b nimbly, as to cover the 
whole Body therewith. 

The Savages of Mexico, when firft vifited by the Spani- 
ards, had a kind of Wooden Swords, which would do as 
much Execution as outs. In Spain, Swords are only allow'd 
of fuch a Length, dctermin'd by Authority. The ancient 
Cavaliers gave Names to their Swords ; Joyeufe was that of 
Cba.rlemain ; Tturaiidal that of Orlando, &c. 

SwoKB-Blade Company. See Company. 

SYCOPHANT, a Greek Term, originally ufed at Athens, 
for Perfons who made it their Bufinefs to inform againft thofe 
who ftole Figs, to the Owners ; or againft thofe, who, con- 
trary to the Law, which prohibited the Exportation of Figs, 
yet pracfifed the Thing; and deceiv'd the Officers, thetn- 
fpecfors of the Ports, &c. 

At length, the Term became ufed in the general for all In- 
formers, Tale-bearers, Parafites, &c. efpecially thofe in the 
Courts of Princes : And, at laft, for a Lyer, Impofter, &c. 

The Word is form'd from aoim, a Fig, and pn^i, I fay. 

SYCOPHANTIC Plants. See Parasites. 

SYLLABIC, in the Greek Grammar. There are two 
Kinds of Augmentations in the Greek ■■ The firft call'd Sylla- 
bic, which is when the Word is increas'd by a Syllable ; 
and the other Temporal, which is when a fhort Syllable be- 
comes long. See Augmentative. 

SYLLABLE, in Grammar, a Part of a Word, confifting 
of one or more Letters pronounc'd together. See Letter. 

Or, a Syllable is a compieat Sound, utter'd in one Breath, 
confifting either of a Vowel alone, or of a Vowel and one 
or more Confonants, not exceeding feven. See Vowel, Con- 
sonant, &c. 

Scaliger defines a Syllable to be an Eiement under one 
Accent ; that is, what can be pronounc'd at once. 

c Prifcian, more intelligibly, calls it a Comprehenfion of le- 
veral Letters falling under one Accent, and produc'd at one 
Motion of the Breath : But fome Grammarians reject this 
Definition, as excluding all Syllables of one Letter. 

Another defines Syllable a literal, or articulate Voice, of an 
individual Sound. See Voice. 



In every Word, therefore, there are as many Syllables as 
there are vocal Sounds ; and as many vocal Sounds, as there 
are Ample or compound Vowels ; each whereof requires a 
diftinft Motion of the pefloral Mufcles : Thus a, a a 
make three Syllables, form'd by fo many Motions, diftin- 
guiih d by fmall Stops betwixt each Expiration. 

In the Hebrew, all the Syllables begin with Confonants ; 
allowing Aleph to be one ; not has any Syllable more than a 
fingle Vowe). See Vowel. 

From the Number of Syllables in Words they become de- 
nominated Monofyllables, Bijfyllables, Trisyllables, and W?- 
fyllables, a. d. Words of one Syllable, two Syllables, three 
Syllables, and many Syllables. See Word, Monosyllable, 
£J?C. ' 

The Word is deriv'd from the Greek roto^i), Affemblage. 

As 'tis the Number of Syllables that makes the Meafure of 
B/glifi Verfe ; it were to be wifh'd, we had fix'd and fettled 
Rules to determine the precife Number of Syllables in each 
Word : for we have Words very dubious in that refpefl : 
And there are even fome which have more Syllables in Verfe, 
than in Profe. Many of the Words ending in riolts, give a 
deal of Embarrafs to fuch as pique themfelves on Exaftnefs ; 
as odious, precious, &c. See Foot, Quality, Measure,©;. 

SYLLABUB, a kind of compound Drink, moft aftecfed 
in the Summer Seafon ; ordinarily made of White-Wine and 
Sugar, into which is fquirted new Milk with a Syringe, or 
Wooden Cow. 

Sometimes 'tis made of Canary, in lieu of White Wine ; 
in which Cafe the Sugar is fpar'd, and a little Lemon and 
Nutmeg ufed in lieu of it. 

To prepare it the beft Way, the Wine and other Ingredients, 
excepting the Milk, are mix'd over Night, and the Milk or 
Cream added in the Morning. The Proportion is, a Pint of 
Wine to three of Milk. For 

i Whipt Syllabub, to half a Pint of White Wine, or Rhe- 
nifh, is put a Pint of Cream, with the Whites of three Eggs. 
This they feafon with Sugar, and beat with Birchen Rods. 
The Froth is taken off as it rifes, and put into a Pot ; 
where, after ftanding to fettle two or three Hours, 'tis fit to eat. 

SYLLEPSIS, in Grammar, call'd alfb Conceptio, is a Fi- 
gure whereby we conceive the Senfe othertvife 'than the 
Words import ; and thus make our Conftruction, not accord- 
ing to the Wbtds, but to the Senfe. See Conceptio. 

The Syllepfis, fays an ingenious Author, is a Figurative 
Conftruct ion, which agrees mote with our Ideas, trian with 
the Words ; and which expreffes more of the Senle or Ideas 
in the Mind, than the Terms themfelves. 
_ ■ Other Authors make it a Difproportion, or Unfuitablenefs 
in the Parts of the Difcourfe. 

Voffius will have it the Agreement of a Verb, or Adjective, 
not with that Word next it, but with the moft worthy in 
the Sentence ; as Rex fy Regina beat:. 

Some Authors call the Syllepfis, Synthefis. See Syn- 
thesis. 

'Tis a Figure of very confiderable Ufe for the well under- 
ftanding of Authors: Accordingly, Sciofpius divides it into 
two Kinds, fimple and relative. The fimple Syllepfis is 
when the Words of a Difcourfe either differ in Gender, or 
Number, or both : The relative Syllepfis, is when the Rela- 
tive is referr'd to an Antecedent, w'hich is not exprefs'd ; but 
which we conceive by the Senfe of the whole Period. 

SYLLOGISM, in Logic, an Argument, or Form of Rea- 
foning, confifting of three Propofitions ; having this Proper- 
ty, that the Conclufion neceffarily follows from the two Pre- 
mifes ; fo that if the firft and fecond Propofition be granted, 
the Conclufion muft be granted in like Manner ; and the 
whole allow'd Demonftration. 

If the Premifes be only probable, or contingent, the Syllo- 
gifm is faid to be DialeSical ; if they be certain, ApodiSi- 
cal ; if falfe, under an Appearance of Truth, Sophiftic, or 
Paralogifiic. See Dialectical, Apodictical, and 
Sophistical. 

As often as the Mind obferves any two Notions to agree 
to a third ; which is done in two Propofitions ; it immediate- 
ly concludes that they agree to each other : Or if it find 
that one of them agrees, and the other difagrees; which is 
likewife done in two Propofitions; it immediately pronounces 
that they difagree to each other. And fuch is a Syllogifm 5 
which, it hence appears, is nothing but an inward Difcourfe, 
or Thought, whereby, from any two Propofitions granted, a 
third is neceffarily dedue'd. See Proposition. 

Hence, as the Greeks call it Syllogifm, the Latins call it 
Colletlio, or Ratiocinatio, as being a kind of Computation, 
which, either by adding or fubftracfing, gathers either the 
Sum or the Remainder: For, as if we add two to three, 
we thence collect five ; fo, if to this Propofition, Man is an 
Animal, you add this, every Animal thinks ; you thence 
deduce this, therefore Man thinks. 

Of the three Propofitions whereof a Syllogifm confifts - 
the fitft is by way of Eminence, call'd the 'Propofition, as 
being ptopos'd for the Bafis of the whole Argument ; the 
fecond is call'd the AJJiimption, as being affum'd to affift in 

inferring 
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inferring the third: Tho 7 they are both call'd Sumptiones, 
becaufe aSTuni'd for the Sake of the third ; and both Pre- 
mifes, as being premis'd to it 5 and for the lame Reafon 
both are ca\Vd Antecedents, only the firft the Major^nd the 
latter the Minor. See Assumption, Premises, Major, 
Minor, &C. 

The third is caU'd the Conchtjjon, as being the Clofe of 
the whole Argumentation ; and lometiaies Complexion as in- 
cluding the two Notions, before leparately compar'd 5 and 
Confequens, becaufe it follows from she Antecedents 5 and 
laftly, Illatio, becaufe inferr'd from the Premifes by Means 
of the illative Particle Ergo, therefore, £$c. See Conclu- 
sion, Complexio, ££?c. 

As the Conclusion is the principal Part of zSyJlogifm,^ it 
thence arifes, that tho' both the Proposition and A flump t ion 
coniift each of its Subject and Attribute 5 yet the Subject- 
and Attribute of a Sylkgifm, are properly understood of 
thofe of the Conclusion. See SriijRC 1 and Attribute. 

Again, in the Instance above mention'd, Animal being ufed 
both as Subject and Attribute, 'tis held a kind of Interme- 
diate between the Two, and frequently c&Wd Medium ; in 
refpeft to which, both the Subject and Attribute, Man and 
Thinks, are call'd Extremes, or 'Terms ; only the Subject 
the greater Extreme, and the Attribute the lefs. See Medi- 
um and Extreme. 

A Sylhgifm, whether Simple or Compound; may either 
be Categorical, as that already inltanced ; wherein both 
Premifes are Positive. See Categorical. 

Or, Hypothetical, wherein one or both of the Premifes are 
.fuppofed; as, As if the Sun pines, 'tisTfay, but the Sun 
does pine 5 therefore 'tis T)ay. See Hypothetical. 

Or, Analogical^ as, As the Safe is to the Column ; fo is 
Jujlice to the Commonwealth ; but if the Safe be withdrawn, 
the Column is overturned 5 therefore if Jufice be taken away, 
the Commonwealth is over-tum'd. See Analogical. 

Or THezeutic, or Disjttuftive ; as, Either they mean to 
c Pleafe or to Profit ; but they .don't aim to Plecfe - 7 therefore 
they don't dim to'Proft. See Diezeutic 

ThemoSt convenient Form of a perfect: Sylhgifm, is to have 
the Medium in the Middle, placed between the Subject: and 
the Attribute ; as in the Inltance above-mentioned. 

Of this Form , there are two Figures 5 the one Coherent, 
or ConjmS and Affirmative, founded on this Canon, That 
what agrees with any thing, likewise agrees with that, where- 
with this neccSTarily agrees. 

The other Incoherent or DisjunB and Negative, founded 
on this Canon, That what agrees with, any thing, difigrees 
with that wherewith this disagrees. Of each of thefe Figures 
there arc three Modes, viz. General, 'Particular and Mix'd. 
See Moon and Figure. 

A Sylhgifm, wherein one of the Premifes is fupprefs'd ; 
but fo as to be understood, is call'd an Enthymcme ; e.gr. 
Every Animal Thinks, therefore Man Thinks 5 wherein -the 
Proportion, Man is an 'Animal, is understood. See En- 

THYMEME. 

The Demonstrations of Mathematicians, 'tis obferved, are 
onlv certain Series's of F.ntbymemcs ; fo that everything in 
Mathematicks, is concluded by Sylhgifm ; only omitting Such 
Premifes as occur of their own accord, or as are referr'd to by 
the Citations. See Demonstration, 

For the Ufe Sylhgifm is of to Reafon, Mr. Lock obferves, 
That of four Things, which Reafon is employ'd about, viz. 
the finding out of 'Proofs j the regular Difpofition of them, 
fo as their Connexion may appear ; the perceiving their Con- 
nexion ; and the making a right Concluiion : Sylhgifm only 
a (Tills in one, viz. the (hewing the Connexion of the Proofs 
of any Inftance. 

.Nor is it of any great Ufe even here ; fincc the Mind can 
■perceive fuch Connexion, where it really is, as eafily, nay, per- 
haps, better, without. We fee Men reafon very Strongly, 
who don't know how to make a Syllcgifm. 

Indeed, Sylhgifm. the fame Author adds,, may Serve to 
difcover a Fallacy in a rhetorical Flourifh. 5 or, by (tripping an 
Ahfurdity of the Cover of Wit and good Language, Stiew 
it in its natural Deformity. But it only (hews the Wcaknefs 
or Fallacy of' fuch a DHcourfe, by the artificial Form it is 
put into, to thofe who have thoroughly Studied Mode, and 
Figure, and have fo examined the many Ways three Propo- 
rtions may be put together in, as to know which of them 
docs certainly conclude right, and which not, and upon what 
Grounds they do fo. 

The Mind is not taught to reafon by thefe Rules : It has 
a native Faculty, of perceiving the Coherence or Incoherence 
of its Ideas, and can range them right, without fuch per- 
plexing Repetitions. -Add, that to (hew the Weaknefs of an 
Argument, there needs no more, than to Strip it of the fuper- 
' fiuous Ideas, which, blended and confounded with thofe on 
which the Inference depends, Seems to (hew a Connexion 
where there is none ; or at lead hinders the Difcovery of 
the Want of it : And then to lay the naked Ideas, on which 
-the Force of the Argumentation depends, in their due Order. 
In this Position, the Mind taking a View of them, fees what 



Connexion they have, and fo is able to judge of their I 
ference, without any need of Sylhgifm at all. Nor mufl^ 
be omitted, thzt Syllogiftns are as liable to Fallacies as the 
plainer Ways of Argumentation 5 for which one might appeal 
to common Obfervation, which has always elteem'd thefe ^h 
ficial Methods of Reafoning, more adapted to catch and in 
tangle the Mind, than to instruct and inform the UnderiUid" 
ing. And if it be certain that Fallacy can be couch 'd in a 
Sylhgifm, as no Body will deny but it may; it mult be f omc . 
thing elfe, and not a Syllcgifm, that mult difcover it. 

The fameAuthor proceeds to fhew,that thisWayof Reafon- 
ing, difcovers no new Proofs, nor makes any Difcoverics • but 
is wholly converfant in the Marfhalling and Ranging thofe we 
already have : A Man mull know, e'er he be able to prove 
fyllogifically ; fo that the Sylhgifm comes after Knowledge 
when we have but little need of it. See Reason. 

SYLVA, in Poetry, a poetical.Piece ; compofed, as it were 
at a Start ; in a kind of Rapture or Transport, without 
much Thought or Meditation. 

Such are the Syhre ofStatius, which, he affures us, were 
all compofed after this Manner. 

$j*$tintilian extends the Ufe of the Word to any Writing 
done in hafte, and on the Spot. 

The Word is Latin, and literally fignifies Forefl ; whence 
its chief Ufe, in our Language is, metaphorically, to exprefs 
certain Collections of poetical Pieces, of various Kinds, and on 
various Subjects 5 as a Forelt is an Affemblage of Trees of 
different Kinds. 

SYMBOL, a Sign, Type, Emblem or Representation of 
any moral Thing, by the Images or Properties of natural 
Things. See Sign, Type, ££?c. 

Thus we fay, the Lion is the Symbol of Courage; the 
Pellican of paternal Love, £J?c. ' 

Symbols were in great Repute among the ancient Hebrews, 
and efpecially among the Egyptians 5 and ferved to cover a 
great Part of their moral Myiteries ; being ufed not only to 
icprefent Moral Things by Natural 5 but even Natural by 
Natural. 

Symbols are of various Kinds ; as Types, Mnigma's t 
'Parables, Fables, Allegories, Emblems, Hieroglyphicks, t$c. 
each whereof fee under its refpective Article Enigma,. 
Parabl e, Fable, ££jc. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, eopCohay, a Mark, 
Sign,'or Badge, and that from the Verb <7vpQa.hh.eiv, Conjicere. 

The Chinefe Letters are moft of them Symbols, or Signi- 
ficative. See Letter. 

The Symbols in Algebra, &c. are various. See Cha- 
racter. 

Medallists apply the Term Symbol to certain Marks or 
Attributes peculiar to certain Perfons, or certain Deities. The 
Thunder-bolt, for Instance, accompanying the Heads of cer- 
tain Emperors, is a Sign or Symbol of the Soveraign Autho- 
rity, and of a Power equal to that of the Gods. The 
Trident is the Symbol of Jupiter ; the Peacocks of Juno; 
a Figure feated on an Urn, of a River. 

Symbol, among Christians, is particularly ufed for the 
Creed, or the Articles every Christian is to know, and be- 
lieve. See Creed. 

Fleury obferves, That till the Time of St. Gregory, the 
Symbol was never ufed to be rehearfed in the Office of the 
Roman Church ; in regard that Church, having never been 
infe£led with any Herefy, did not need to make any Pro- 
fession of Faith. 

Suicer notes, That feveral Words and Points have been 
occasionally added to the Symbols, upon the rifing of new 
Hcreiies. 

Though it be a common Opinion, that the Symbol is the 
Work of the Apoflles 5 and though, on the footing of fuch 
Opinion, we call it the Apofiles Creed; yet, du 'Pin obferves, 
there are feveral very cogent Arguments to render the Opinion 
highly improbable. 

In the Emperor's Library, is a Greek MS of the Symbol 
of the Apofiles, divided into 12 Articles, with the Names 
of the refpective Apolties, who are faid to have compofed 
each Article : The Firlt is attributed to St.Peter, and the 
reft fucceflively to Andrew, James Major, John, Thomas, 
James Minor, Philip, Bartholomew, Matthew, Simon, 
Thadeas and Matthias. 

But the Testimony of that M S, does not much confirm the 
Opinion, that each Apofl-le compofed an Article of the SyM' 
hot ; yet the Opinion is, at leaft, as old as St. Leo, W&° 
feems to have believed it. 

Authors are in doubt, why the Name Symbol fhould be 
given this Compendium of the Articles of the Christian Faith : 
Some fay, 'tis thus call'd, as being the Mark or Characteristic 
of a Christian. Othersderive it from an Aftembly or Con- 
ference of the Apoflles, where each expreffing his Senfe of 
the Faith, and what each had chiefly preach'd, the Creed 
was fram'd, and call'd by the Greek Word GvpCohw, which 
fignifies Collation or Conference. 3 Tis added, that St. Cy- 
prian is the SirSt who appears to have ufed the Word Symbol 
in this Senfe. 

SYMBOLICAL 
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Clemens Alexandrinus, Eufcbius, £5?c. obferve, that the 
■/Egyptians had two Ways of defigning their Symbolical Myfle- 
Hes : One by the Virtues of Animals, Herbs, gfc. the other by 
Geometrical Figures : Thus, the Sun and Moon were repre- 
fented, in the firft Manner, by the Beetle and Ibis ; and in the 
latter, by their own Figure. Again, the four Elements they 
represented, after the firft Manner, by four Animals which 
had Qualities correfponding thereto ; and after the fecond 
Manner by +. See Hieroglyphic. 

SYMMETRY, the Relation of Equality, in the Height, 
Length and Breadth of the Parts neceffary to compofe a beau- 
tiful Whole. 

Symmetry, according to Vitruisius, confifts in the Union 
and Conformity of Relation, of the Members of a Work, to 
their Whole, and of each of the feparate Paris to the Beauty 
of the entire Work ; Regard being had to fome certain Mea- 
fure : fo that the Body is framed with Symmetry, by the 
Relation the Arm, Elbow, Hand, Fingers, g?c. have to 
each other, and to their Whole. 

Symnetry,ari{esiiom that Proportion, which theGreeh call 
Analogy, which is the Relation of Conformity of all the 
Parts of a Building, and of their Whole, to fome certain 
Meafure ; whereon depends the Nature of Symmetry. 

In Architeflure, we call Uniform Symmetry, that where 
the Ordonnance reigns in the fame Manner, throughout the 
whole Pourtour ; and Reffeclive Symraetry, that where only 
the oppofite Sides are equal to each other. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, <w, with, and kstpiv, 
Meafure. 

SYMPATHETIC, fomething that has a Sympathy, or 
thataas by Sympathy. See Sympathy. 

Sympathetic, is particularly applied to all Difeafes 
which have two Caufes ; the one remote, the other near. 

In which Senfe, the Word is oppofed to Uiopatlxtic. See 

IrJIOPATHETIC. 

Thus, an Epilepfy is faid to be Sympathetic, when pro- 
duced by a remote Caufe ; i. e. when theDiforder in the Brain, 
embarrafs'd, and, as it were, mired with Blood, is preceded 
and produced by fome other Difeafe. 

There is a Sympathetic Palpitation of the Heart, and an 
Jiiopathetic one. There is but one Idiopathetic Caufe of the 
Palpitation; but there are feveral Sympathetic ones. See 
Palpitation. 

Among Chymifts and Alchymifts, the Term Sympathetic 
is principally applied to a kind of 'Powder, and a Sort of 
Ink. 

Sympathetic Inks, are fuch as can be made to ap- 
pear anddifappear very fuddenly, by the Application of fome- 
thing which fecms to work by Sympathy. See Ink. 

Of thefe, we have fome very curious Inftances and Expe- 
riments, given us by Lemery and Mr. Boyle ■ to the following 
Effeft. ' s 

1° To two or three Parts of unflak'd Lime, put one of 
yellow Orpiment ; powder and mix the Two, adding 1 5 or 
16 times as much Water as there was Orpiment; flop' up the 
Viol with a Cork and Bladder, and fet it in warm Embers. 
Shake the Viol now and then for five Hours, and warily 
decant the clear Part, or rather filtrate it. In the mean 
Time, burn a Piece of Cork thoroughly, and when well 
inflamed, quench it in common Water, or rather in Brandy. 
Being thus reduced into a friable Coal, grind it with fair 
Water, wherein Gum Arabic has been diftblved ; and it will 
make a Liquor as black as the common Ink. 

While thefe are doing, diflblve in three Times as much 
diflill'd orflrong Vinegar, over warm Embers, a Quantity of 
Red Lead ; or of Saccharum Saturni, in Thrice the Quantity 
of Water, for three or four Hours ; or 'till the Liquor have 
a fweet Tafte. This Liquor will be as clear as common 
Water. 

The Inks thus prepared : Write any thing on Paper with 
this laft Liquor, dry it, and nothing will appear. Over the 
Place, write what you pleafe with the Second Liquor ; it will 
appear as if written with common Ink : When dry, dip a 
fmall Piece of Rag or Spunge in the firft Liquor, rub 'it over 
the written Place, and the black Writing will vanifti ; and 
that wrote with the invifible Ink, appear black and legible. 

Again, take a Book four or five Inches thick, and on the 
firft Leaf, write any thing with the laft Liquor : Turn to 
we other End of the Book, and rub there with a Rag, dipt 
w the firft Liquor, on that Part, as near as you can guefs, 
c Ppofite to the Writing ; and leave alfo the Rag there, clap- 
Ping a Paper over it ; then nimbly /hutting the Book, firike 
;°»r or five fmart Strokes thereon with your Hand, and turn- 
ing the other Side uppermoft, clap it into a Prefi, or lay it 
under a good Weight, for a Quarter of a n Hour, or even 
half that Time: Then will the Writing done with the 
invifible Ink be found white and legible. 

2° Diflblve white or green Vitriol in Water, and writing 



with the Solution, nothing will appear. Boil Galls in Water, 
and dip a L.nnen Rag in the Decoction, and with it rub the 
Place before writ, and it will appear black and legible. Rub 
it over again with Spirit of Vitriol, or its Oil, and the 
Writing will difappear again : Rub it over again with Oil 
ffI;Zi e C^r mi th6L — will appear again, but 
Sympathetic Powder, a Powder once very much fam'd ; 
fuppofed to have this wonderful Property, That if fpread on 
a Cloth dipt in the Blood ot a Wound, the Wound would 
be cured, though the Patient were any Number of Miles 

This Powder, M. Lemery tells us, is nothing but Romaa 
Vitriol, opend by the Sun-beams penetrating it, and im- 
perfectly calcining it, in the middle of Summer? ' 

But it is now generally alloweda mere Piece of Charletanery, 
whatever Sn:.Kenelm -Uigby and others before him and after, 
plead in its Favour. 

Sir Kenelm, in an exprefs Treatife on the Subject, where 
he gives Inftances of Cures perform'd by it, accounts for the 
Manner of its Operation thus : The Sun's Rays, fays he, at- 
traft and draw the Spirits of the Blood, at a great Diftance ; 
by which means the Atoms thereof, are driven and dif'perfed' 
far and near in the Air. Now, the Spirits of Vitriol, incor- 
porated with the Blood, fly along with them, and the Two 
together form a kind of Train of Cotpufcles. On the other 
Side, there is continually iffuing and exhaling from the 
Wound, abundance of fiery Spirits, which attraft the neigh- 
bouring Air, and this Air, by a continued Concatenation, 
attracting, ftill, the next Air, at length, meets the .Atoms, 
with the Spirits of the Blood and Vitriol. Thus the Spirits 
ot the Blood finding their Source again, re-enter into their 
primitive Seat, and being joined with the vitriolic Spirits, 
the Wound is comforted and healed, imperceptibly. 

But to the Confufion of all this fine Reafonin? ; 'tis found 
by Experience, that the Powder is fo fir from this Efted at a 
great Diftance, that 'tis fcarce perceived, if" done in the fame 
Room with the Patient. Though 'tis poffible, as the Parts of 
the Vittiol are in continual Motion, if the Cloth be applied 
juft by the Patient, fome of the Effluvia thereof, may enter 
the Wound, and help to flop the Bleeding. See Vitriol. 
_ SYMPATHY, an Agreement of Affections and Inclina- 
tions ; or a Conformity of natural Qualities, Humouts, Tem- 
peraments, i$c. which make two Perfons pleas'd and de- 
lighted with each other. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek s i,, with, and OT £©-, 
Paffion, q. d. Coin-pafiion, Fellow-feeling. 

Sympathy is alfo uied with regard toinanimate Things ; 
intimating fome Propenfion they have to unite, or to aft on 
one another. 

In this Senfe, Naturalifts fhy, there is a Sympathy be- 
tween the Vine and the Elm ; between the Load-Stone and 
Iron ; the two Poles of a Load-Stone, Ijc. 

Several Authors have wrote on the Sympathies and Antipa- 
thies between Animals ; but the greateft Part of what they fay 
is fabulous : Such, e. gr. is that Antipathy between Chotds 
made of Sheeps and Wolfs Guts ; A Lute, they fay, being 
ftrung with thefe two Kinds of Chords, they can never be 
brought into Tune with each other: Such alfb is that of 
Eagles Feathets, which mix'd with thofe of other Birds 
devour and confume them. See Antipathy. 

The Alchymifts talk much of the Powder of Sympathy. 
See Sympathetic Powder. 

Sympathy,' in Medicine, an Indifpofition befalling one 
Part of the Body.thro' the Diforder or Faultinefs of another ; 
whether it be thro' the Affluence of fome Humour, or Va- 
pour fent from elfewhere ; or thro' the Want of the Influ- 
ence of fome Matter neceffary to its Action. See Consent 
of Parts. 

For the Force and EffeB of Sympathy, in the Production 
of Monfters. See Monster. 

SYMPHISIS, in Medicine, one of the Manners of arti- 
culating or jointing the Bones. See Articulation. 

Symphijis is a natural Union, whereby two feparate Bones 
are render'd contiguous, and become one, fo, as neither has 
any proper, diflinS Motion. 

Such are moft of the Junctures of the Epiphytes, and 
many others of Bones which in Children are feparate, but 
with Age grow together ; as the Os Ethmoides, the Bones of 
the Cranium, Os Sacrum, fjc. See Bone. 

The Symphijis, or Natural Union of Bones, is of two 
Kinds; either with a Medium, or without. 

The Symphijis without Medium, is where two Bones 
unite, and grow together of themfelves without the Interven- 
tion of any third Thing : Such are the Symfhifes of Epi- 
phyfes with the principal Bones ; and fuch thofe of the 
lower Jaw. This Union is effefled much after the fame 
Manner as that of a Graft and a Tree. 

The Symphijis with a Medium is of three Kinds, call'd 
Synenrofu, Syfarchofis, and Synchondrosis. Each whereof fee 
under its proper Article, Syneorosis, $Slc, 
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The Word is Greek, cu^voti, and fignifies a natural Co- 
herence or Connection. 

SYMPHONY, in Mufic, a Confonance, or Confort of 
feveral Sounds agreeable to the Ear ; whether they be Vocal 
orlnflrumental, or both 5 call'd alio Harmony. See Har- 
mony and Consonance. 

Some Authors reftrain Symphony to the fole Mufic of In- 
struments : In this Senfe, iay they, the Recitativo's in fuch, 
an Opera were intolerable, but the Symphonies excellent. See 
Song. 

The Symphony of the Ancients went no further than to 
two or more Voices or Inftruments fet to Unifbn ; for they 
had no fuch Thing as Mufic in Parts 5. as is very well prov'd 
by M. Renault; at leaft, if ever they knew fuch a Thing, 
it muft be allow'd to have been lofl. See Synaulia. 

'Tis to Guido Aretine we owe the Invention of Compofi- 
tion : J Twas he firft join'd in one Harmony feveral diftincl 
Melodies ; and brought it even the Length of four Parts, 
•viz,. Bafs, Tenor, Counter, and Treble. See Harmony 
and Melody. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek uvv, with, and <ptJn, 
Sound. . 

SYMPOSIAC, an Entertainment, or Converfation of rhi- 
lofophers at a Banquet. See Banquet. 

'Plutarch has feveral Treatiies which he calls Sympojiaca ; 
or, The Banquet of the feven Sages, &c. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, wttfmnoy, Convivium, 
Feaft. 

SYMPTOM, in Medicine, is ordinarily confounded 
with Sign, and defin'd an Appearance, or Conjunction of 
Appearances, in a Difeafe, which ihew or indicate its Na- 
ture and Quality, and whence one may judge of the Event 
thereof. See Sign. 

In this Senfe, a Delirium is held a Symptom of a Fever 5 
and Pain, Waking, Drowfinels, Convulsions, Suppreflion of 
"Urine, Difficulties of Breathing and Swallowing, Coughs, 
Difgufts, Naufeas, Thirft, Swoomngs, Faintings, Loofenefs, 
Ooftivenefs, Dryncfs and Blacknefs of the Tongue, ate held 
the principal Symptoms of Diieafes. 

But Soerhaave gives us a much more juft and accurate 
Notion of a Symptom-. Every preternatural Thing, lays 
he, anting from a Difeafe, as its Caufe, in fuch Manner, 
however, as that it maybe diflinguifh'd from the Difeale 
itfelf, and from its next Caufe, is call'd a Symptom of the 
Difeafe. See Disease. 

If it arife, after the fame Manner, from the Caufe of the 
Difeafe, it is call'd a Symptom of the Caufe. See Cause. . 

If it arife from feme former Symptom as its Caufe, it is 
call'd a Symptom of a Symptom. 

Whatever happens to a Difeafe, from any other Caufes 
than thole mention'd, is more properly call'd an Epigenema. 

Hence it appears, that thefe former Symptoms are really 
Diieafes themfelves, very different as to Number, Effect, 
££?<:. Tho', after the Ancients, they may be conveniently 
enough redue'd to Faults in the FwiBions, Excretions, and 
Retentions. 

Under the firft come all Diminutions, Abolitions, In- 
creafes, and Depravations of Animal Actions, particularly 
with regard to Hunger and Thirft, Sleeping and Waking. See 
Hunger, Thirst, &c. 

Under the fecond come, Navfea's, Vomitings, Lienteries, 
Osltae AfetJions, 'Diarrheas, 'Diftnteries, Iliac Pafjions, 
&c. 

Under the third, come the Jaundice, Stone, Dropfy, Fe- 
ver, Jfchuria, Strangury, AJllma, Catarrh, &c. Each 
whereof fee under its relpeftive Article, Hunger, Nau- 
sea, Lientery, Diarrhjea , Jaundice, Dropsy, 
Stone, Fever, t$c. 

SYMPTOMATICA!,, in Medicine, is a Term often 
ufed to denote the Difference between the primary and fe- 
condary Caufes in Difeafes 5 as, a Fever from Pain is faid to 
he Symptomatic al, becau'e ir arifes from Pain only j and 
therefore the ordinary Means inFeversare not, in fuch Cales, 
to be had recourle to - 7 hut to what will remove the Pain ; 
for when that ceafes, the Fever will ceafe, without any direft 
Means taken for that. 

SYNJERESIS, in Grammar, a Figure, whereby two 
Syllables are united in one ; as vemenS for VehemenS. 

SYNAGOGUE, a particular Affembly of Jews, met to 
perform the Offices of their Religion 5 alfo the Place where- 
in they meet. See Jews. 

Some Authors take the Ufe of Synagogues to be of no old 
(landing among the Jews ; and maintain, that 'twas not till 
after their Return from the Sabylonip Captivity, that the 
Opinion firlt got footing, that the Worfhip of God was not 
fo'reftrain'd to the Temple at Jerufalem, that it could not 
be held any where elfe. The Confequence of which new 
Opinion was, that the Jews began to build them Synagogues 
in all their Cities. V 

Others hold, that there were Synagogues even in the Time 
of David. 

Be this as it will, no Affemblies of the Jews appear to 



have been call'd Synagogues till a little before the Coming of 
Jefus Chrtjt ; who is laid to have preach'd in the Middle of 
rhe Synagogue. 

There were teckon'd 480 Synagogues in the fingle City of 
Jerufalern. 

There are (till Synagtgues fubfifling at London, Amfer- 
dam, Rotterdam, Avignon, Metz, &c. 

The Word is Greek, wvaytyfi, Affembly. 

SYNALJEPHA, in Grammar, a Contraction, or fhorten. 
ing of a Syllable, in a Latin Verie. See Verse. 

It is perform'd various Ways; principally, by the fmother- 
ing fbme Vowel or Diphthong at the End of a Word, by 
Reafon of another Vowel or Diphthong at the Beginning of 
the next ; as ///' ego, &c. 

SYNAUCHE, in Medicine, a kind of Squinancy, where- 
in the internal Mufcles of the Fauces, or Pnarynx, are at- 
tack'd. See Sojjinancy. 

When the external Mufcles of the fame are feiz'd, it « 
call'd a 'Parafynanche. See Parasynanche. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, <niV, with, and ayyjiv, 
to prels, fiiffocate. 

SYNARTHROSIS, in Anatomy, a kind of Articulation, 
or Jointure of the Bones of the Body. See Articula- 
tion. 

The Synarthrcfis is when the Bones are bound fo fall: to- 
gether, that they are render'd immoveable with regard to 
each other. 

'Tis divided into three Kinds : The firft, Slitura ; which 
is fometimes in Form of two Combs or Saws, the Teeth 
whereof enter within one another ; and fometimes in Form 
of Scales, one Edge lapping over the other. See Suture. 

The fecond Kind is call'd Harrnonia ; which is when the 
Bones meet in an even Line, whether it be right or circular. 
See Harmonia. 

The third, call'd a Gomphojis, is when one Bone is fixed 
into another like a Nail or Peg into a Hole. See Gom- 

PHOSIS. 

To thefe three Kinds of Synarthrofis, fbme add feveral 
others, as Symphifis, Syntenofn, and Synemenfis. See Sym- 
phisis, ££fc. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, o0v% with, and i'pEJe;, 
Articulus, Joint. 

SYNAULIA, in the ancient Mufic, a Conteft of Pipes, 
performing alternately, without Singing. 

Mr. Malcolm, who doubts whether the Ancients had pro- 
perly any fuch Thing as Inftrumental Mufic, that is, Mufic 
compofed wholly for Inftruments, without any Singing 5 yet 
quotes the Praclice of the Synaulia from Athenmts. See 
Symthony, Harmony, Music, c5c. 

SYNCATEGOREGMA, in Logic, is ufed for a Word, 
which fignifying little or nothing of itfelf, yet when 
joined with others, adds Force thereto 5 as all, nme y cer- 
tain, &c. 

SYNCELLUS, an ancient Officer in the Family of the 
Patriarchs, and other Prelates of the Eaftern Church. 

The Syncellus was an Ecclefiaftic, wholiv'd with the Pa- 
triarch of Conftantinople, to be a Witnefs of his Conduct ; 
whence it is, that the Syncellus was call'd the 'Patriarch's 
Eye, becaufe his Bufinefs was to obferve and watch. 

The Word, in the corrupt Greek, fignifies a Perfbn who 
lies in the fame Chamber with another. 

The other Prelates had alio their Syncelli, who were 
Clerks living in the Houfe with them, and even lying in 
the fame Chamber 5 to be Witneffes of the Purity of their 
Manners. 

At length the Office degenerated into a mere Dignity j 
and there were made Syncelli of Churches. At laft it be- 
came a Title, and was beftow'd by the Emperor on the 
Prelates themfelves ; whom they call'd 'Pontifical SynceU'h 
and Syncelli Augujiales. 

There were alfo Syncelli in the Weflern Church, particu- 
larly in France. The Vlth Ceuncil of Paris fpeaks with a 
deal of Indignation of fbme Bifhops who abolifh'd th e 
Office of Syncelli, and lay alone $ and ftricUy enjoins them» 
that, for the future, to take away all Occafion of Sea"' 
dal, they make the Office of Syncelli infiparable from that 
of Bifhops. 

SYNCHONDROSIS, in Anatomy, a kind of Articula- 
tion of the Bones of the Body ; being a Species of Syfflp 1 ' 
fs. See Symphisis. 

The Synchondrosis fignifies the Union of two Bones by 
Means of a Cartilage ; in which Manner the Ribs are join'" to 
the Strrnum, and the Parts of the Os Pubis to one another. 

T 1 T nrd is form'd from the Greek, oOv, with, and ^vS'c^t 
Ca- 

_ieW- RONISM, the being or happening of federal 
'llage. ,i the fame Time. 

bXNCHWord is form'd from the Greek, wv and x^®* 
bings.i; 
^The happening or performing of feveral Things in eq uaI 



Times, a'sj the Vibrations of Pendulums, fjc is P ro P e ,,,^ 
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call'd Ifochronifm, tho' ibme Authors confound the two. See 

ISOCHRONISM. 

SYNCOPE, in Medicine, a deep and fudden Swooning ; 
wherein the Patient continues without any fenfible Heat, 
Motion, Senfe, or Refpiration ; is feiz'd with a cold Sweat 
over the whole Body, and all the Parts turn pale and cold, 
as if dead. 

There are feveral Caufes of Syncopes: i°. Too great an 
Exhauttion of Spirits ; as after long Diets, exceflive Evacu- 
ations, violent Exerclfes, long Bathings, &c. 

2°. The irregular Motion of the Spirits preventing their 
due Influx into the Parts ; as fometimes happens in Fear, 
^Wrath, and other violent Paffions. 

3°. Immoderate Ha:morrhagies, 

4°. An ill Conititution of Blood ; as in Cacochymies, or in 
Ferlbns who have taken fbmething that either diffolves or 
coagulates the Blood. 

5°. Secret Dileafes, as AbfcefTes, or Polypus's of the 
Heart, Worms, &c. 

In very numerous crouded Affemblies, People fometimes 
fall into Syncopes, thro 1 the hot, thick, impure Air they 
breathe. 

Some Women are liable to them upon the Smell of Musk, 
Civet, &C. 

For Syncopes, give volatile Spirits and Aromatics. Heur- 
liilis recommends Treacle Water, and Cinnamon Water ; 
and Etmuller the Volatile Salt of Vipers, Spirit of Sal 
Ammoniac, Oil of Ambar, and fometimes Bleeding. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, *»V, with, and xs7r%i>, 
to cut. 

Syncope, in Grammar, is an Elifion, or Retrenchment 
of one or more Letters, or Syllables from a Word. 

As when we {ay Virum for Virorti-m; and manet alta y 
mente, repoflum, for repofitum. 

Syncope, in Muiic, fignifies the Divifion of a Note ; 
ufed when two or more Notes of one Pare anfwer to a fingle 
>Jote of the other Part : as when a Semibreve of the one 
anfwers to two or three Crotchets of the other. 

A Note is faid to be Synccpe'd when it has a Point added 
on the Side of it ; which increafes its Value by one half. 

SYNDESMUS, in Anatomy, is fometimes us'd for a 
Ligament. See Ligament. 

In Grammar, it is ufed for a Conjunction. See Con- 
junction. 

The Word in the original Greek, tn/pAir/w?, fignifies a 
joining together, 

SYNDIC, in Government and Commerce, an Officer in 
Fratitce, intruded with the Affairs of a City, or other Com- 
munity; who calls Meetings, makes Reprefentations and So- 
licitations to the Miniflry, Magiflracy, %3c according to the 
Exigency of the Cafe. 

The Syndic is appointed to anfwer and account for the 
Conduct of the Body ; makes and receives Propofals for the 
Advantage thereof; controuls and corrects the Failings of 
particular Per/bns of the Body, or, at leatt, procures their 
Correction at a publick Meeting. 

In effecf, the Syndic is, at the fame Time, both the Agent 
and Cenfbr of the Community. 

Almoft all the Companies in "Paris, &G. as the Univerfity, 
Companies of Arts and Trades, &c. have their Syndics ; and 
fo have moft of the Cities of "Provence and Languedcc. 

Syndig is alfo us'd for a Perfon appointed to fblicit fome 
common Affair, wherein he himlelf has a Share; as 
happens particularly among feveral Creditors of the lame 
Debtor, who fails, or dies infolvent. 

The chief Magiftrate of Geneva is alfo call'd Syndic. 
There are four Syndics chofe every Year ; the eldeft of 
which prefides in the Council of Twenty-five, which is the 
chief Council of the City, wherein all Affairs are difpatch'd 
both Civil and Political : Thus the other three eteft cannot 
all come at the Offce till the four Years end ; fo that the 
Syndicate comes by Turn to fixteen Perfons, all chofen out of 
the Council of Twenty-five. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, Syndicus, and that 
from the Greek, fffVc/W©-, which fignifies the fame Thing. 

SYNDROME, from cvvf&'tM, Concurfus, a Combina- 
tion of Difeafes. 

SYNECDOCHE, in Rhetoric, a Figure very frequent 
among Orators and Poets. See Figure. 

There are three Kinds of Synecdoches: By the fir fir, a 
Part is taken for the Whole ; as the "Point for the Sword ; 
the Roof for the Hmfe ; the Sails for the Ship, &c. 

By the fecond, the Whole is ufed for a Part : And by the 
third, the Matter whereof the Thing is made, is ufed for 
the Thing itfelf; as Steel for Sword, Silver for Money, 
&c. . 

To which may be added another Kind, where the Species 
is ufed for the Genus, or the Genus for the Species. 

The Word is Greek, form'd of ffvvzyMx°P*i> * take toge- 
ther. 

SYNEDRIN, or SYNEDRION. See Sanhedrim. 

SYNERPHONESIS, in Grammar, an Union, or Colli- 



fion of Vowels, whereby two Syllables are pronounced as one. 
See Syllable. 

'Tis much the fame Thing as SynaUpha, or Synerefis, 
See SynaljEpha, &c. 

SYNEUROSIS, in Anatomy, a kind of Articulation or 
Jointure of the Bones. See Articulation. 

The Syneurojisis reckon'd a Branch of the SymphiJIs; and 
is, when the Bones are connected together by a Ligament ; 
as is that of the Os Femoris to the Os Ifchium 5 that of the 
Patella to the Tibia. See Symphisis. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, mv, with, and Mv&y, 
Nerve. 

SYNOCHA, and Synochos, in Medicine, are Terms bor- 
rowed from ffvvbyjw, jii/lineo, 1 fupport, or hold up ; or 
ffvj'6^<y, continuo, i continue. The Practice of Authors, 
with regard to thele two Words, is whimfical enough : Lite- 
rally they both fignify the fame Thing ; yet is the former 
ufed to fignify an intermitting, and the latter a continu'd 
Fever. See Fever. 

SYNOD, in Aftronomy, a Conjunction, or Concourfe of 
two Stars, or Planets in the fame optical Place of the Hea- 
vens. See Conjunction. 

Synod, in Church Hiftory, nCotfncil, or Meeting, or Aflem- 
bly of Eccleiiafticks, to confulc Matters of Religion. See 
Council. 

Of thefe there are four Kinds, viz. General, or Oecume- 
nical, where Bifhops, igc. meet from alt Nations. See 
Oecumenical. 

National ; where thofe of one Nation only come together. 

"Provincial -j where they of one only Province meet. And 

Ttiocefan ; where thole of but one Diocefe meet. See 
Convocation. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, wvcJ\U, AfTcmbly. 

SYNODALS, or SYNODIES, were Pecuniary Rents 
(commonly of two Shillings) paid to the Bifhop, at the Time 
of the Annual Synod, by every Parochial Prieit. 

For the Bifhops ufed to hold rheir Diocelan Synods, and 
to vifit all at once ; from whence thefe Synodals are ac- 
counted amongft the Bi (hop's Procurations at this Time. 

Synodales Tejles ; the urban and rural Deans were at 
firft fo call'd, from their informing againft, and attefting the 
Difbrders of the Clergy and People in the Epifcopal Synod. 
But when they funk in their Authority, in their ftead role 
Synodical WitnefTes, who were a Sort of impannel'd Jury, con- 
fining of a Prieit, and two or three Laymen forevery Parifh j 
though at length two for every Diocefe were annually chofen; 
till at laft the Office came to be devolv'd on the Church- 
Wardens. Some think our Queft-men, who are Afuftantsto 
the Church- Wardens, were call'd Sides men, quafi Synod- 
men. See Sny-ES-Afen. 

Synodale Injhumentum ; was the folemn Oath that thele 
Synodical WitnefTes took 5 as our Church- Wardens now are 
fworn to make their juft Prefentments. 

SYNODICAL, Ibmething belonging to a Synod, 

Thus Synodical Letters, are Circular Letters wrote by 
Synods to the abfent Prelates and Churches; or even thofe 
general ones directed to all the Faithful, to inform them of 
what had pafs'd in the Synod. 

In the Collection of Councils are abundance of thefe Sy- 
nodical Letters. 

Synodical Month, is the Period or Interval of Time, 
wherein the Moon, departing from the Sun at a Synod or 
Con)un6ticn, returns to him again. See Moon. 

Kepler found the Quantity of the mean Synodical Month, 
29 Days, 12 Hours, 43, Minutes, 3 Seconds, \\ Thirds. 
See Month. 

This Period is alfo call'd a Lunation ; in Regard, in the 
Courfe hereof, the Moon puts on all her Phafes or Appear- 
ances. See Lunation. 

SINODWJ&s, or "teftes Synodales, See Sides-men. 

SYNOE5IA, in Antiquity, a Feaft celebrated at Athens, 
in Memory of Thefeus's having united all the petty Com- 
munities of Attica, into one fingle Commonwealth ; the Seat 
whereof was Athens ; where all the Affemblies were to be 
held. 

The Feaft was dedicated to Minerva ; and, according to 
the Scholiaft of Thncydides, was held in the Month Mera- 
gitnion. 

SYNONYMOUS, an Epithet apply'd to a Word or 
Term that has the fame Import, or Signification with ano- 
ther ; call'd alfo Synonyma. Some fevere Criticks condemn 
all Ufe of Synonymous Terms in the fame Period ; but this 
is to condemn all Antiquity. So far is the Ufe thereof 
from being vicious, that 'tis frequently neceffary ; as they 
contribute both to the Force and Clearnefs of the Ex- 
preffion If the firft sketch out the Refemblance_ of the 
Thing it reprefents, the Synonyma that follows, is, as it 
were, a fecond Touch of the Pencil, and finifiies the Image. 

Indeed they mu ft be ufed with a deal of Difcretion and Oe- 
conomy. The Stile muft be rais'd and brighten'd, not ftuff'd 
or loaded with Synonymous Terms. They muft be ufed as 
Ornaments, and to render the Expreffion the more forcible, 

without 
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without making a Shew of the Riches thereof, or heaping 
Synonyma's on Synonymy's. 

But, tho' Synonymous Words be laudable, Synonymous 
Phrafes are inexculabie : The Reafon is, that two Synony- 
mous Phtafes keep the Mind at Reft, and let it flag and 
languifh. 

SYNONYMY, in Rhetoric, a Figure whereby Synony- 
ma's, or Synonymous Terms, that is, various Words of the 
fame Signification, are made Ufe of to amplify the 
Difcourfe. 

As abiit, evafit, effugit, he went off, he efcap'n, he run 
away. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, »V, with, and o«fi®-, 
Name. 

SYNOVIA, in Medicine, a Term ufed by fome Authors 
for the nutritious Juice proper to each Part. See Nutri- 
tion. c 

Others ufe it for the Gout, and other Difeafes arifing from 
a Vice in the nuttitious Juice. 

Others reftrain it to the oozing out of the nutritious Juice 
thite' the wounded Parts. 

Van Helmont defines it a kind of tranfparent Mucilage, 
like Seed, fiich as iffues from the Legs of a Calf upon cut- 
ting off the Feet. 

SYNTAGMA, a difpofing, or placing of Things in an 
orderly Manner. 

The Word is Greek, ovvTayivt.. 

SYNTAX, in Grammar, the Conftruflion or Conneflion 
of the Words of a Language into Sentences, or Phrafes. See 
Word, Sentence, Phrase, &c. 

Or, as F. Sonffier more accurately defines it, Syntax is the 
Manner of constructing one Word with another, with regard to 
the different Terminations thereof, prefcrib'd by the Rules of 
Grammar. See Construction and Grammar. 

Some Authors, as N.Vaugelas,&c. confoundit with Style; 
but there is a real Difference, See Style. 

The Office of Syntax, is to confider the natural Suitable- 
ness of Words with refpefl to one another ; in order to make 
them agree in Gender, Number, Perfon, Mood, gjc. 

To offend in any of thefe Points, is call'd to offend 
againft Syntax : and fuch kind of Offence, when grofs, is 
call'd a Solecifm; and when more flight, a 'Barbarifm. See 
Solecism and Barbarism. 

The feveral Parts of Speech, ate, with regard to Lan- 
guage, what Materials are with regard to a Building. How 
well prepar'd foever they may be, they will never make a 
Houfe, unlets they be plac'd confotmably to the Rules of 
Architeflure. 'Tis the Syntax, then, that properly gives the 
Form to the Language ; and 'tis this makes the moft efien- 
tial Part of Grammar. 

There are two Kinds of Syntax ; the one of Concord, 
wherein the Words are to agree in Gender, Number, Cafe, 
and Perfon. See Concord. 

The other, of Regimen or Government, wherein one 
Word governs another, and occafions lome Variation therein. 
See Regimen. , • 

The firlt, generally fpeaking, is the fame in all Lan- 
guages, as being the natural Series of what is in Ufe almoft 
every where, the better to diftinguifh Difcourle. Thus, 
the Diftinflion of two Numbers, Singular and Plural, has 
render'd it neceffary to make the Subftantive agree with 
the Adjeflive in Number ; that is, to make the one Angular 
or plural, when the other is lb : For, as the Subftantive JS 
the Subject confufedly, tho' direflly, mark'd by the Ad- 
jeflive ; if the Subftantive exprefs feveral, there are feveral 
Subjcfls to be exprefs'd in that Form by the Adjeflive : And 
by Confequcnce it ought to be in the Plural ; as Homines 
<DoBi, learned Men : But there being no Termination in 
the Adjeflive in Etglifl to diftinguifh the Number, it is 
only impiy'd. See Number. 

The Diftinflion of Mafculine and Feminine Gender, 
obliges the Languages, which have diftinfl Terminations, 
to have a Concordance or Agreement between the Subftan- 
tive and Adjeflive, in Gender as well as Number : And for 
the fame Realbn, the Verbs are to agree with the Nouns 
and Pronouns in Number and Perfon. If at any Time we 
meet with any thing that feems to contradifl thefe Rules, 
'tis by a Figure of Speech, i. e. by having fome Word 
underftood, or by considering the Thoughts rather than the 
Words themfelves. See Gender. 

The Syntax of Government, on the contrary, is generally 
arbitrary ; and, on that Account, differs in moft Languages. 
One Language, for Inftance, forms their Regimen by 
Cafes; as theZ««'» and Greek- others ufe particles in lien 
thereof ; as the I'.nglifh, French, Italian, Sfanifti, &c. See 
Case and Particle. 

One or two general Rules, however, may be here noted, 
which are of Ufe in all Languages. _ i°. That there 
is no Nominative Cafe, but has a Relation to fome Verb, 
either exprefs'd or underftond ; fince we never fpeak merely 
to exprefs what we conceive, but to exprefs what we think 



of what we conceive, which is done by the Verb. Sec 
Nominative. 

2 Q . That there is no Verb but has its Nominative Cafe 
either exprefs'd or underftood ; for the Offue ot tue Verb 
being to affirm, there mull be iomething to affirm of. which 
is the Subject or Nominative Cafe of the Verb ; tho' before 
an Infinitive 'tis an Acculative ; as Scio'Petrum'eJfe doSum 
I know Peter to be learned. See Verb. 

3°. That there is no Adjective but has a Relation to fome 
Subftantive ; in tegard the Adjeflive marks confuledly the 
Subftantive, which is the Subjefl of the Form or Quality 
diftinflly mark'd by the Adjeflive. See Adj ective. 

4 . That there never comes any Genitive Caic but is 
govern'd by fome other Noun. See Genitive. 

5°. The Government of Verbs is frequently taken from 
various Sorts of References, included in the Cafes, accord- 
ing to the Caprice of Cuflom or Ufage ; which yet does not 
change the Specific Relation of each Cafe, but only thews 
that Cuftom has made Choice of this or that. Thus, the 
Latins fay, Ju-vare aliquem ££ opitulari alicui ; the French, 
Servire quelqu wi & jervir a quelque chofe ; and in the 
Spanip, the Generality of Verbs govern indifferently a Dative 
and an Accufative Cafe. 

SYNTECTOE, in Medicine, a kind of Colliquation of 
the Solids of the Body ; fuch as frequently happens in In- 
flammations of the Bowels , Colliquative Fevers, £cfc. 
wherein a fatty Uliginous is voided with the Excrements by 
Stool. See Colliquation. 

SYNTHESIS, the Compofitim or putting of feveral 
Things together ; as the making a compound Medicine of 
feveral fimple Ingredients, &c. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek uvv, with, and Qiju, 
pojitio. 

Synthesis, in Logic, E5c. a Branch of Method, oppofite 
to Analyfis. See Method. 

In the Synthefis, or Synthetic Method, we purfue the Truth 
by Reaibns drawn from Principles before eftablifh'd or 
affum'd, and Propositions formerly proved ; thus proceeding 
by a regular Chain, till we come to the Conclufion. 

Such is the Method in Euclid's Elements, and moft De- 
monftrations of the ancient Mathematicians ; which pro- 
ceed from Definitions and Axioms, to prove Propofitions, 
&c. and from thofe Propofitions proved, to prove others. 

This Method we alfb call Compofitim, in opposition to 
Analyjis, which we call R.efolution. See Composition. 

Synthesis, in Grammar. See Syllepsis. 

Synthesis, in Chirurgery, an Operation, whereby di- 
vided Parts are re-united ; as in Wounds, Fraflures, cifc. 

SYNUSIASTS, orSYNOSIASTS, a Sefl of Hereticks, 
who maintain'd, that there was but one fingle Nature, and 
one fingle Subftance in JefllS Gorift. 

The Synufiajls denied, that the Wotd had taken a Body 
in the Womb of the Virgin ; but held, that a Part of the 
divine Word being detach'd from the reft, was there changed 
into Flefh and Blood. Thus they taught, that Jefus Chrifi 
was confubftantial to the Father, not only as to his Divinity, 
but even as to his Humanity and his Body. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, cruV, with, and W\&, 
Subftance. 

SYPHILIS, is a Term ufed for the Lues Venerea. See 
Venereal. 

Some will have it from civ, cum, with, and fihU, Amor, 
or Amicitia, Love or Friendfhip ; becaufe it proceeds from 
the infeflious Intercourfes of Lovers in Coition. Others will 
have it from the Name of a Shepherd fo called, who was 
remarkably afflifled with it. 

However, fome Authors of Note ufe the Term ; and 
Fracaforius a famous Italian Phyfician, gives it for the 
Title of a fine Poem, which he wrote upon that Diftemper. 

SYPHON. See Siphon. 

SYRENS, SIRENES, in Antiquity, Mermaids, or certain 
fabulous Beings, reprefented by Ovid, cifc. as Sea-monfters, 
with Womens Faces and Fifties Tails; by others, deck'd 
with a Plumage of the gayeft Colours. 

They are luppoled to have been the Three Daughters of 
the River Achelous ; and call'd 'partlenepe, Ligea, and 
Leucofa. 

Homer only makes mention of Two Syrens ; but others 
reckon Five. Virgil places them on Rocks, whete VefTels 
are in danger of fplitting. 'Pliny makes them inhabit the Pro- 
montory of Minerva, near the liland Caprea. Others fix them 
in Sicily, near Cafe felonts. Claudian fays, they inhabited 
harmonious Rocks ; that they were charming Monfters; and 
that Sailors were wreck'd on their Rocks without Regret, ana 
even expir'd in Raptures: Duke malum 'Pelago Siren. 

This Defcription is, doubtlefs, founded on a literal E x ~ 
plication of the Fable, that they were Women who inha- 
bited the Shores of Sicily, and who, by all the Allurements 
of Pleafure, ftopp'd Paffengers, and made 'hem forget their 
Courfe. Some Explainers of the ancienr Fables, will have 
the Number and the Names of the Three Syrens, to have 
been form'd on the Triple Pleafure of the Senfes, Wi*. 
L Love 
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Love and Mufic ; which are the three moft powerful Means 
of feducing Men ; and hence fo many Exhortations to avoid 
the fatal Syrens Song. 

Probably 'twas hence, that the Greeks fetch'd their Etymo- 
logy of Syren-, viz. from tm§£ } a Chain, as if there was no 
getting free ot their Enticement. 

Others, who don't look for io much Myftery in the Fable, 
maintain, that the Syrens were nothing but certain dole 
Places in the Sea, where the Waves whirling furioufly 
around, feiz'd and fwailow'd up Veflels that approach'd 
them too near. 

Laftly, others allow them to have been Certain Shores 
and Promontories, where the Winds, by the various Rever- 
berations and-Echo's, caule a kind of Harmony, that Surprizes 
and flops PafTengers. This, probably, might be the Origin of 
the Syrens Song, and of the giving the Name of Syrens to 
thefe Rocks. The Sculptors and Painters ufually follow 
Ovid's Defcription ; but on fome Medals, we find them 
repreiented with the upper Parts of Women, and the lower, 
of Birds. 

SYRINGE, an Inftrument ferving to imbibe or fuck up a 
Quantity of any Fluid, and to expel the fame with vio- 
lence. 

'The Syringe is made of a hollow Cylinder, as A BCD 
(Tab. HydroLlaticks, Fig. 26. ) furnifhed with a little Tube 
at bottom, E F. in this Cylinder, is an Embolus, K, made 
or at leaff. cover'd with Leather, or other Matter, that 
eafily takes Moiflure $ and fo filling the Cavity of the 
Cylinder, as that no Air or Water may pafs between the 
one and the other. 

If, then, the litrle Tube F be put in Water, and the Em- 
bolus drawn out 5 the Water will afcend into the Cavity left 
by the Embolus : And upon thmfting back the Embolus, it 
will be violently expell'd again through the Tube E F : And 
Hill, the greater Impetus will the Water be expell'd withal, 
and to the greater Diftance, as the Embolus is thrutt down 
with the greater Force, or the greater Velocity, 

This Alcent of the Water, the Ancients, who fuppofed 
a Plenum, attributed to Nature's Abhorrence of a Vacuum : 
But the Moderns, more reasonably, as well as more intelligi- 
bly, attribute it to the Preffure of the Atmofphere on the 
Surface of the Fluid. See Air and Vacuum. 

For, i)y drawing up the Embolus, the Air left in the 
Cavity of the Cylinder mull be exceedingly Tariffed; fo that 
being no longer a Counter-balance to the Air incumbent on the 
Surface of the Fluid 5 that prevails, and forces the Water 
through the little Tube, up into the Body of the Syringe. 

fn effect, a Syringe is only a Simple Pump, and the Water 
afcends in it on the i'ame Principle, as in the common luck- 
ing Pump ; whence it follows, that Water will not be railed 
in a Syringe, to a Height exceeding 31 Feet. See Pump 
and Suction. 

Syringes are of considerable Ufe in Medicine and Chi- 
rurgery. By them Cly iters are adminiftred : Injections of 
medicinal Waters, f$C. made into Wounds, J^fc. They alfb 
Serve to inject colour'd Liquors, melted Wax, §§c. into the 
dried VefTels of the Parrs of Animals, to Shew the Dispo- 
sition, Texture, Ramifications, £$c. thereof. See In- 
jection. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, Syrinx, Pipe. 

SYROP, in Pharmacy, an agreeable Liquor, or Compo- 
sition, of a moderately thick Confidence, extracled from 
Juices, Tinftures, or Waters of Fruits, Flowers, or Herbs 
boil'd, and feafon'd with Sugar, or Honey 5 and taken either 
for Health or Plea lure. 

There are various Kinds of Syrops t denominated from the 
various Fruits, l$c. they are extracted, from 5 as Syrop of 
Violets, of Elder, of Wormwood, of Poppies, gjfc. Emetic 
SyropSy Lienteric and Antinephritic Syrops, ike. Chohgogite, 
^Phiegmagcgtte Syrops, &c. 

The Syrop of Sapor is a Syrop, the Bafe whereof is 
Apples, with Juices of Bugles, Annis, Saffron, &c, thus 
caU'd from Sapor King of 1>er(ia, who overcame the Em- 
peror Valerian, fuppos'd to be the Inventer thereof. 

The Word, Menage derives from the Latin Syropus, of 
the Arab Schirab, which Signifies 'Potion. Others derive it 
from the Greek, m/f», I araw, and ot©-, Juice. Skinner 
thinks the Word might come from the Greek Suefa?, Syria, 
in regard thefe Kinds of Liquors were much in Uie among 
the Syrians, a very delicate People; tho' he thinks it mould 
rather be deriv'd from the Arabic Siruf >b, which Signifies 
the fame Thing as Syrop, or from Sark or Sirab, a Potion, 
or Medicinal Drink. 

2). Herbeht obferves, that the Word* Syrop, and Sfoerbet, 
or Sorbet, all come from the Arabic, Scharab, which Signi- 
fies any Kind of Drink in the general. See Sherbet. 
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Syrop of Alkemes 
Syrop of^Diacodium 
Syrop of Capillaries v g ( 
Syrop of Lemon 
Syrop of Sugar 
Strop ofVioleti 



•■Scarlet. 
. Diacodium. 
) Capillaries. 
\ Citron. 

MoLOSSES. 

• Violet*. 



SYSSARCOSIS, in Anatomy, a particular Species of 
the Kind of Articulation calfd Symthifi. See Sym- 

PHISIS. -f . X J 

The Syffarcojis is a natural Union of two Bones, by Mean* 
of Fle/h or Mufcles : Such is that of the Os Hyoides, and 
Omoplata. ' ' 

FleflT W ° rd " Greek ' com P ounded of m \ wi<h, and «*£?, 
SYSTEM, in the general, a certain Affemblage, or Chain 
of Principles and Conclufions : Or the Whole of any Doflrine, 
the feveral Parts whereof are bound together, and follow or 
depend on each other. 

fitilii 6 W ° rd " f ° rmd ° f the G ''" Cek ' S " V " f " £ ' Com ?°' 

In this Senfe, we fay, a Syjiem of 'Philofothy ; a Syflem 
of Motion ; a Syjiem of Fevers, &c. The Divines have 
framed abundance of Syjiem of Grace : The Syjiem of in- 
termediate Science, and 'Predetermination, are invented to ex- 
plain that of Grace. See Grace, tic. 

Among Phylicians, fome follow'the Syjiem of Alcali and 
Acid ; others that of the four Qualities, %$t; Dr. Woodward 
accounts for molt Things on his Syjiem of the Bile; 

Ties CmteS% Syjiem is held very deftruftive to Religion, 
See Cartesianism, Cause, tic. 

Gaffendi renewed the ancient Syflem of Atoms; which was 
that ot Tlemocritus, followed by Epicurus, Lucretius, $gcl 
See Corpuscular. 

Sir Ifaac Newton's. Doarine of Colours; M.Leibniz's 
Trotogaa, and fome Difcourfes of M. Jujfien, to the Aca- 
demy oi Sciences, to (hew that there are Bodies, whofe Parts 
are not to be deftroy'd by any natural Agents ; are very fa- 
vourable to the Syjiem of Gaffendi. See Atom. 

Experiments are the Materials of Syjlems : An Infinity are 
required to build one. See Experiment. 

System, in Aftronomy, an Hypothefis or S uppofition of 
a certain Order, and Arrangement of the feveral Parts of the 
Univerfe ; whereby Aflroiiomers explain all the Phenomena, 
or Appearances of the heavenly Bodies, their Motions, 
Changes, Sgc. calt'd, alfo, the Syjiem of the World, and the 
Solar Syjiem. See World. 

Syflem and llypotkefii, have the fame Signification; unlefs, 
perhaps, Hypothejh be a more particular Syflem ; and Svflem 
a more general Hypothefis. See Hypothesis. 

Some late Authors, indeed, furnifh a frelher Diftinflion = 
An Hypothefis, fay they, is a mere Supposition, or Fiction; 
founded rather on Imagination, than Reafon : A Syjiem is 
only built on the firmeir. Ground, and raifed by the fevereft 
Rules : 'Tis founded on Aflronomical Obferyations, and 
Phyfical Caufes, and confirm'd by Geometrical Demonftra- 
tions. 

The mod celebrated Syjlems of the World, are the Ptolo- 
Mdkj and the Copernican; to which may be added, the 
Syciixic : The Oeconomy of each whereof, is as follows ; 

'Ptolemaic System places the Earth at Reft, in the Centre 
of the Univerfe ; and makes the Heavens revolve round the 
fame from Soft to Weft, and carry all the heavenly Bodies, 
Stars and Planets along with them, See Ptolomaic. 

For the Order, Ttijiances, Sic. of the feveral Bodies in this 
Syftcm, fee Plate Jflrommy, Fig. 43. 

The principal Afferters of this Syjiem, are Jriftotle, Hip- 
farchts, ftolomy, and many of the old Philofophers, followed 
by the whole World, lor a great Number of Ages ; and flill 
adhered to in fome of our Univerfities, and other Places, 
where free Philofophizing is excluded : But the late Improve- 
ments have put it out of all Countenance ; and we don't 
even want Demonftration againft it. See Earth, <bc. 

Copernican System, places the Sun at reft, nearly in the 
Centre of the Syflem 5 excepting for a vertiginous Motion 
about his own Axis. See Sun. 

Around him, more from Weft to Eafi, in feveral Orbits, 
firft Mercury, then Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter and 
Saturn. See Planet, 

About the Earth, in a peculiar Orbit, moves the Moon ; 
accompanying the Earth, in its whole Progrefs round the 
Sun. See Moon. 

And after the fame Manner, do lour Satellites move round 
Jupiter ; and Five round Saturn. See Satellites. 

Athwart the planetary Space do the Comets move round 
the Sun; only in very excentrick Orbits, probably Parabola's, 
in one of whofe Foci is the Sun. See Comet. 

At an immenfe Diftance beyond the Planetary and Cometarf 
Spaces, are the fix'd Stars, which have all a proper Motion 
from Weft to Eaft. See Star. 

The Solar or Planetary Syflem, is ufually confined to 
narrower Bounds : The Stats, by their immenfe Diftance, anct 
the little Relation they appear to bear to us, being reputed no 
Part thereof. 'Tis highly probable, that each Star, is, itlelf, 
a Sun ; and the Centte of a particular Syflem, furrounded 
with a Company of Planets, lie. which, in different Periods, 
and at different Diftances, perform their Courfes round their 
refpective Sun ; and are enlighten'd, warm'd and cherifh'd, 
Sic. thereby : Hence we have a very magnificent Idea of th« 
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World) and the Immenfity thereof: Hence arifes a Syftem of 
Syftems. See Universe. 

The planetary Sy/lem, here defcribed, is the moft ancient 
in the World. 'Twas the fifft that we know of, introduced 
into Greece and Italy by 'Pythagoras; whence, for many 
A«cs, it was call'd the 'Pythagorian Syftem. It was followed 
by "Piatt, Jrchimsdes, §£?£ but loft under the Reign of the 
Peripatetic 'Philosophy ; till happily retrieved above 200 Years 
ago by Nic. Copernicus ; whence its new Appellation, of 
Copemican Syftem. See Coper nic an. 

For the Oeconmny of the Copernican Syllcm ; fee the Scheme 
thereof, Tab. Attronomy, Fig. 44. 

Tychonic System, in moftrefpecfs,coincideswith theCop'er- 
vican ; except in this, that, fuppofing the Earth to be fix'd, 
its Orbit is omitted, and in lieu thereof, the Sun's Orbit is 
drawn round the Earth, and made to interfecl the Orbit of 
Mars ; that Mars may be nearer the Earth than the Sun. 
But as there is not any Reafon, or Foundation in (Nature, for 
fiich a manifelt Shift ; and as the Author was only led thereto, 
from a fupcrftitious Fcifuafion, that to fuppofe the Sun at 
Reft, and the Earth to move, is contrary ro Scripture ; the 
tmcSyftem is not much prejudiced hereby. See Earth. . 

For the Order and Occmomy of the Tychonic Syftem ; fee 
the Scheme in Tab. Aftronomy, Fig. 4J. 

System, in Poetry, is a certain Hypothec's, from which rhe 
Post is never to recede ; e.gr. Having made his Choice either in 
the Fables of the Heathens, or in Chriftianity ; he muft always 
diftinguifh. between the Two ; and never mix fuch different 
Ideas in the fame Poem. Thus, after invoking Apollo and the 
Mules, he muft bid adieu to the Language of Chriftianity, and 
■not confound the two Syftems. The Fabulous Stile, indeed, is 
the Gaver and more Figurative ; but a Pagan God makes but 
a miferable Figure in a Chriftian Poem. The Syftem of Poetry, 
Smhours obierves, is, itfelf, wholly Fabulous and Pagan. 

System, in Mulic, a compound Interval ; or an interval 
compofed, or conceived to be compofed, of feveral leffer 5 fuch 
is the Ocfave, $£c. See Interval. 

The Word is borrowed from the Ancients, who call a 
fimple Interval, Diaftem, and a Compound one Syftem. 

As there is not any Interval in the Nature of Things ; 
fb we can conceive any given Interval, as compofed of, or 
equal to the Sum of feveral others. This Divilion of Inter- 
vals, therefore, only relates to Practice 5 fo that a Syftem is 
properly an Interval, which is actually divided in Practice, 
and where, along with the Extremes, we conceive always fome 
intermediate Terms. The Nature of a Syftem will be very 
plain, by conceiving it an Interval, whofe Terms arc in Practice, 
taken either in immediate Succeffion ; or the Sound is made 
to rife and fall, from the one to the other, by touching fome 
intermediate Degrees ; fo that the whole-is a Syftem or Com- 
pofition ofall the Intervals, between one Extreme andtheother. 
Syftems of the fame Magnitude, and confequently of the fame 
Degree of Concord and Difcord, may yet differ in refpect of 
their Composition ; as containing and being actually divided 
into more or fewer Intervals : And when they are equal in that 
refpeel, the Parts may differ in Magnitude. Laftly, when 
they confift of the fame Parts, or leffer Intervals, they may differ 
as to the Order and Difpofition thereof between the two Ex- 
tremes. 

There are feveral Diftinclions of Syftems; the moft re- 
markable is, into Continuous and Jnconcinnoits. 

Continuous Syftems, are thofc confifting of fuch Parts, as are 
fit for Mufie, and thofc Parts, placed in fueh an Order between 
the Extremes, as that the Succeffion of Sounds, from one Ex- 
treme to the other, may have a good Effecl. See Con- 
cinnous. 

inconcinnoiis Syftems, are thofe, where the fimple Intervals 
are Inconcinnolis, or ill difpofed betwixt the Extremes. 

A Syftem, again, is either 'Particular or Univerfal. An 
tlniverfl Syftem, is that which contains all the particular 
Syftems belonging to Mulic 5 and makes what the Ancients 
call theDiagramma. and we the Scale of Muftc. See Scale. 

The Ancients alfo diftinguifh Syftems 'into Perfetl and 
TmferfeU. The Difdiapafon, or double Octave, was reckon'd 
theperfeff Syftem, becaufe within its Extremes, are contained 
Examples of all the fimple and original Concords, and in all 
the Variety of Order wherein their concinnous Part ought to 
be taken *, which Variety conftitutes what they call the Species 
or Figures of Confonances. 

All the Syftems, lefs than the 'Difdiapafon, were reckoned 
Jmfierfetl. 

The double Oclave was alfo called the Syftema- Maximum, 
and Immutatum ; becaufe they took it to be the greateft Ex- 
tent or Difference of Time that we could go inmaking Melody ; 
though fome added a Fifth to it, for the greateft Syftem : But 
the Diapafbn, or limple Oclave, was reckon'd the moft petfeel, 
with refpect to the Agreement of its Extremes ; fo that how 
many Octaves foever were puti nto the greateft Syftem, they were 



all to be conftjtutcd or fub-divided the fame Way as the Firft ■ 
So that when we know how the Oclave is divided, we fo " 
the Nature ofthe'Diagramma or Scale: TheVarieties where 
of, conftituted the Genera Melodic, which were lub-dividej 
into Species. See Genera and Species. 

SYSTOLE, in Medicine, the Contraction of the Heart 
and Arteries ot an Animal. See Heart and Artery. 

The Syftole of the Heart is well accounted for by D r , 
Lower, who Ihews, that the Heart is a true Mufcle, the 
Fibres whereof are ailed on like thofe of other Mufcles 
by Means of certain Branches of the eight Pair of Nerves 
inferted into it, which bring the Animal Spirits from the 
Brain hither. By a Flux of rhefe Spirits, the Muicular 
Fibres of the Heatt are inflated, and thus fhorten'd ; the 
Length of the Heart diminilh'd, its Breadth or Thicknefs 
increas'd, the Capacity of the Ventricles clos'd, the ten- 
donous Mouths of the Atteries dilated, thole of the Veins 
fhut up by means of their Valves, and the contain'd Juices 
forcibly exprefs'd into the Orifices of the Arteries. See 
Muscle. 

And this we call the SuroAn, or Contraflion of the Heart; 
the oppofite State to which is call'd the Diaftole, or Dilata- 
tion of the Heatt. See Diastole. 

Dr. 'Drake adds to Dr. Lower's Account, that the inter- 
coftal Mufcles and Diaphragm, contribute to the Syftole, by 
opening the Blood a Palfage from the right Ventricle of the 
Heart, to the left thro' the Lungs, to which it could not 
otherwife pafs : By which Means, the Oppofition the Blood 
contain'd in that Ventricle muft neceffarily have made to its 
Conftfuction, is taken off'. See Contraction. 

Lower and Drake make the Syftole the natural State or 
ABion of the Hearr, and the ^Diaftole the violent one : 
Boerhaave, on the contrary, makes the Syftole the violent, 
and the Diaftole the natural State. 

SYXHINDEMEN, a Term purely Saxon, literally fig- 
nifying 600 Men, or Men worth 600 Shillings. 

In the Time of our Saxon Anceftors, all Men were rank'd 
into three Clafles j the lo-weft, the middle, and the higheft ; 
and were valu'd according to their Clafs: that if any Injury 
were done, Satistacfion might be made to the Value or 
Worth of the Man it was done to. 

The loweft were call'd Tieyhindanen, q. d. valued at 200 
Shillings ; the middle, Syxhindemen, q. d. valued, at 600 
Shillings ; and the higheft, 'Pxelfhindemen, i. e. valued at 1200 
Shillings. 

SYZIGY, in Aftronomy, a Term equally ufed for the 
Conjunction and Oppofition of a Planet with the Sun. See 
Conjunction and Opposition. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, mtyyta., ConjunBio.' 

On the Phenomena and Circumftances of the Syzygies, a 
gteat Part of the Lunar Theory depends. See Moon. 

For, i°. It is fhewn in the Phyfical Aftronomy, that 
the Force which diminifhes rhe Gravity of the Moon 
in the Syzygies, is double that which increafts it in the 
Quadrature : So that in the Syzrgies the Gravity of the 
Moon from the Aflion of the Sun' is diminifh'd by a Part, 
which is to the whole Gravity as r to 80,36 ; tor in the 
Quadratures, the Addition of Gravity is to the whole Gra- 
vity as i to 178,73. See Quadrature. 

2°. In the Syzygies, the difturbing Force is directly as the 
Diftance of the Moon from the Earth, and inverfely as the 
Cube of the Diftance of the Earth from the Sun. And at 
the Syzygies, the Gravity of the Moon towards the Earth, 
receding from its Centre, is more diminilh'd, than according 
to the inverfe Ratio of the Square of the Diftance from 
that Centre. Hence, in the Motion of the Moon from the 
Syzygy to the Quadrature, the Gravity of the Moon to- 
watds the Earth is continually increas'd, and the Moon is 
continually retarded in its Motion ; and in the Motion from 
the Quadratures to the Syzygies, the Moon's Gravity is con- 
tinually diminilh'd, and its" Motion in its Orbit accelerated. 
See Gravity. 

3 . Further, in the Syzygies the Moon's Orbit or Circle 
round the Earth, is more convex than in the Quadratures; 
for which Reafon the Moon is lefs diftant from the Earth at 
the former than the latter. When the Moon is in the S0 M 
gies, her Apfides go backwards, or are retrograde. See Oa- 
bit, Apsides and Retrogradation. 

When the Moon is in the Syzygies, the Nodes move '" 
Antecedentia fafteft ; then (lower and flower, till they be- 
come at reft when the Moon is in the Quadratures, See 
Node. 

Laftly, When the Nodes are come to the Syzyqieli tne 
Inclination of the Plane of the Orbit is leaft of all. ^See In- 
clination. 

Add, rhat thefe feveral Irregularities ate not equal io eac ' 1 
Syzygy, but all fomewhat greater in the Conjunction tnan 
the Oppofition. See Disturbing Force, Jffc, 
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TA Confonant, and the nineteenth Letter in the 
Alphabet. See Letter. 
The T, inSound, bears a nearRefemblance to 
9 the D, for which Reafon they are often put for 
each other ; and guivtilidn even rallies thole who Icrupled to 
write the one indifferently for the other; as at for ad, fit 
for fed, hunt for Mud, i$c. 

The Th one of the five Confonants which the Abbot de 
T)angeau calls 'Palatal, and which are Tj-T, GK, and N: 
The four firff whereof have the fame Relation to each other, 
as the Labials S-f and V-P have. 'D, for Inftance, having 
the fame Relation to T, that S has to 3> 7 or ^to F. See 

PALATAL. 

The T, the fame Author obferves, is a Letter of a firong 
Sound , fo that a feeble one cannot be pronounc'd before 
it : Thus to form the Supine of rego, the T of turn 
changes the b, and flrengthens it to the Sound of a c ; fb 
that we fay reBum , as in the pteterperfecf Tenfe rsxi, 
which we pronounce rekji. 

Tatnong the Ancients was ufed as a Numeral Letter, 
Signifying 160 j according to the Verfe, 



inta tenebit* 



Tqiioque centenos 



WhenaDam was added a-top, thus, T, itfignify'difio.ooo* 

When the Tribunes approv'd of the Decrees of the Se- 
nate, they teftify'd their Confent by fubfctibing a T. 

T, in Mufic, is fbmetimes ufed to mark the Tenor. See 
Tenor. 

T is alio a Mark, at Brand, which by Statute 4 Ben. 7. 
every Perfon convicted of any Felony, lave Murther, and 
admitted to the Benefit of the Clergy, lhall be mark'd 
withal, on the Brawn of the left Thumb. See Stigma. 

T, ot Tau, in Heraldry, is a kind of Crofs potent, or 
truncated , found in all the Armories of the Commanders 
of the Order of St. Anthony. See Cross. 

The T, Tan, azure, is feen in Arms above 400 Years old : 
Its Origin, according to fome Authors, is taken from the 
Apocalypfe ; where the fame is a Mark that the Angel im- 
preffesonthe Foreheads of the Elect. Othets take it to 
reprefcnt a Crutch ; a Symbol proper enough for this Order, 
which was fworn to Hofpitality. But the Ttutb, F. Me- 
sicftrier obferves, is, that 'tis the Top of a Greek Crofs. 

The Bifhops and Abbots of the Greek Church wear it 
ft ill ; and if it be found on the Habit of St. Anthony, 'tis 
only to fhew that he was an Abbot. 

TABACCO. See Tobacco. 

TABBY, in Commerce, a kind ofcoarfe Taffaty, water'd. 

It is manufactured like the common Taffaty, excepting 
that 'tis flronger and thicket both in the Woof and Warp. 
See Taffaty. 

The Watering is given it by means of a Calender, the 
Rolls whereof ate of Iron or Copper, varioufly engraven, 
which bearing unequally on the Stuff, render the Surface 
thereof unequal, fo as to reflect the Rays of Light diffe- 
rently. See Calender. 

TABBYING, the paffing a Stuff under the Calender, to 
make a Rcprefcntatiori of Waves thereon, as on a Tabby. 
See Calender. 

'Tis ufual to tabby Mohairs, Ribbonds, cjfc. 

Tabbying is perform'd without the Addition of any Water 
or Dye ; and furni flies the modern Philofophers with a 
firong Proof, that Colours are only Appearances. See 
Colol'R. 

TABELLA, or TABLETTE, in Pharmacy, a folid E- 
lectuary, or Compolition of feveral Drugs, made up dry, 
and form'd into little Squates ; more ufually call'd Lozenges. 
See Lozenge. 

Powders, Confeflions, Fruits, Salts, ZSc are diffolv'd, 
in Sugar, and made \t\to Tabulrf ^ as thole of the Juice of 
Liquorice for Colds, t£c. 

We have Cordial, Stomachic, Aperitive, Hepatic, &c. 
Tablettes. Jellies and Broths are fometimes redue'd into 
Tablettes, to be carry'd in the Pocket. There are Tablettes of 
Mantis Chrifli, or Sugar of Rofes pearled. Tabellie Magna- 
mmitatis, are thole taken by feeble old Men, when match'd 
with young Wives, to affiff. and bear them out in the 
Affair of Generation. 

TABELLION, TABELLIO TABULARITJS, in the 
Roman Law, a kind of Officer often confounded with Nota- 
ry, Notarius. 

Yet did the two differ in this ; that the Notaries only 
drew up, and kept the Minutes of Acts and Inflrumehts on 
Paper, and in Notes, or Short-hand ; whereas the Tabelli- 
vns deliver'd them engrofs'd on Parchment, in full executory 
Form. The fame put the Seals to Contrafts, and render'd 
them authentic; 



. The Domeftic Clerks of thefe Tabslliones, who, at (ML 
wrote under them in Procefs of Time came to be call'd! 
Notaries. See Notary. 

Tafquier obferves, that the Tabelliones at Rome were 
publick Slaves, appointed fur the keeping of Contrafls made 
between private Perions. According to Loyfeau, a Contract 
wrote by a Notary, was not perfefl or obligatory, till ths 
Tabellio had wrote it fair; after which the Parties fubferib'd 
it, 1, e. they wrote at Bottom that they approv'd the Con- 
tents ; for Signatures were not then in life. See Sig- 
nature. 

— guoniam Tabellionum tifiis in regno Anglic n on> 
habetur, propter quod magis ad Sigilla Amhentica credi elf 
neceffi, m e$rlm Copia faalius habeatur, (lamimus ut Sigil- 
lum habeant eon folum Archiepifcopi, S? epifcopi fid eorttm 
Officinales. See Seal, 

TABERNACLE, among the Jeim, the Place wherein 
the Ark of the Covenant was lodg'd ; both while they were; 
in Tents, duting their Journey from sEgypt ; and when fix'd 
in Jenifalem, and the Ark kept in the Temple. 

'Philo defcribes the Jeivifi 'Tabernacle thus : It was A 
Building compos'd of 48 Cedar Boards, lined with maffive. 
Gold ; under each whereof was a Silver Stand, or Foot, and 
at the Top a Capital of Gold : It was encompals'd with ten 
Pieces of rich Tapiftry, of different Colours, Purple, Scar- 
let, Hyacinth, &. The Length of the Tabernacle was 30 
Cubits; its Bteadth 10, Jofephus fays 12. See Ark. 

The Atk was placed in a iecret Oratory, in the Middle of 
this Tabernacle ; and was gilt both within-fide and without: 
the Top whereof, being a Kind of Lid, was call'd 'Propitia- 
tory, becaufe it appeas'd the Wrath of God. 

It was encompals'd with feveral Veils, ftretch'd over it. 
with Hooks, and Buckles of Gold. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Tabernaculmn, a Tent. 

L'eajl of Tabernacles. See Scenopegia. 

Tabernacle has alio been ufed of late for a fort of 
temporary Church, or Chapel, conttiv'd to ferve the imme- 
diate Purpofes of the Pari fhioners, l£c. while their proper 
Church is Repairing, Rebuilding, or the like. 

TABES, in Medicine, a general Name forConfumptions o{ 
all Kinds. See Consumption, Phthisis, Atrophy, £s?c. 

Tabes Dorfalisj, is a kind, or rather a Degree of Con- 
fumption ; proceeding fometimes from an exceffive Applica- 
tion to Venery. 

The Patient has neither a Fever, nor Lofs of Appetite; 
but a Senfation, as if there were a Number of Pifmires run- 
ning from the Head, down the Spinal Marrow ; and when 
he evacuates, either by Urine, or Stool, there flows a liquid 
Matter like Semen. 

After any violent Exercife his Head is heavy, and his 
Ears tingle ; and at length he dies of aLipyria, i. e. a Fever, 
where the external Parts are cold, and the internal burn at 
the. fame time. See Lipyria. 

TABLA I URE, in Anatomy, a Divifion or patting of the 
Scull into two Tables. See Cranium. 

Tablature, in Mufic, in the general, is] when, to ex:- 
prels the Sounds, or Notes of a Compofition, we ufe Letters 
of the Alphabet, ot Cyphers, or any other Characters, not 
ufual in the modern Mufic. See Score. 

But in its ftricter Senle, Tablattlre is the Manner of 
Writing a Piece for a Lute, Theorba, Guitarre, Bafs-Viol, 
or the like ; which is done by. Writing on feveral parallel 
Lines (each whereof reprefents a String of the Infirument) 
certa : h Letters of the Alphabet ; whereof, A marks that the 
String is to be llruck open, i. e. without putting the Fin- 
get of the left Hand on the Head ; B fhews, that one of 
the Fingers is to be put on the firll Stop ; C on the fecond ; 
D on the third, efr. See Writinc) of Mufic. 

The Tablatllfe of the Lute is wrote in Letters of the Al- 
phabet j that of the Harpfichord in the common Notes. See 
Lute, Harpsichord, &c. 

TABLE, Tabula, a Moveable, ufually made of Wood, 
or Stone, fupported on Pillars, or the like ; for the commo- 
dious Reception of Things placed thereon. 

Mofes made a Table in the Tabernacle for the laying of 
the Shew. Bread upon 5 defcrib'd by Vbi/o JudiCUS as two 
Cubits long, one broad, and one and half high. Among 
Chrittians, the Table, or Lord's Table, figoifies the Sacra- 
ment of the Euchafill. See Eucharist. 

.Ro2<»iTABLE : Knights of the Round Table, a military- 
Order, fuppos'd to have been inftituted by Arthil'r firff. King 
of the Britons, in the Year 516 See Knight. 

They are faid to have been 24 in Number; all pick'd 
from among the bravefl of the Nation. 

The Round Table, which gave them their Title, was an In- 
vention of that Prince, to avoid Difputes about the upp-rand 
lower End ; and to tske away all Emulation as to Plac- . 
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Zejly allures us, he has leen the Table at Winchejter ; At 
lead, lays he, if we may believe the Keepers thereof, who 
ilill fhew it with a deal of Solemnity. He adds, that the 
Karnes of a great Number of Knights wrote around it,feem 
to confirm the Truth of the Tradition. 

Larrey, and feveral other Authors, make no Scruple to 
relate this Fable, as Matter of Hillory : but that 'tis Fable 
is certain ; F. Papebrcch having fhewn, that there was no 
fuch Thing as an Order of Knights before the Vlth Cen- 
tury. 

Cambden obferves, that the Table at Winchefter is of i. 
Strucf ure much more modern than the Vlth Century. _'Tis 
added, thatArthur himfelf is no more than a fabulous Prince. 

In effecf, the Round Table does not appear to have been 
any military Order, but rather a kind of Tuft, or military 
Exercife, between two Perfons, arm'd with Lances. Several 
Authors fay, that Arthur, Duke of Sretegne, renew'd it. 
See Matthew Paris, the Abbot -Jufiniam, and F. Helyot. 

'Paulas Jimiis fays, 'twas under the Empire of Frederic 
Sarberofa, that the Knights of the Round Table firft began 
to be talk'd of: Others attribute their Origin totheFaflions 
of the Gttelfhs and Gibellins. «. Billiard built a Houi'e 
call'd the Round Table, the Court whereof was 200 Foot in 
Diameter. 

Table, in Architecture, a fmooth Ample Member, or 
Ornament, of various Forms 5 but molt, ulually in that of a 
long Square. 

A 'Projecting Table, is fuch a one as (lands out from the 
Naked of the Wall, Pcdellal, or other Matter it adorns. 

Raked Table, is that which is hollow 'd in the Die ot a. 

Pedeftal, or elfewhere, and which is ulually encompafs'd 

with a Moulding. Razed Table, an Emboflment in a 

Frontifpicce, for the putting an Infcription or other Orna- 
ment in Sculpture. This is what M.'Perrault understands 

by Abacus in Vitruvius. Crotvnd Table, that cover'd 

with a Cornice, and wherein is cut a Baftb Relievo, or a 

piece of black Marble incruftated for an Infcription. 

Rujlicated Table, that which is pick'd, and whole Surface 
leems rough, as in Grotto's, ££c. 

Plain Table, a Surveying Inftrument. See Plain 
Table. 

Table, in Perspective, is a plain Surface, fuppos'd to be 
tranfparent, and perpendicular to the Horizon. See Per- 
spective. 

'Tis always imagin'd to be plac'd at a certain Diltance 
between the Eye and Objefts, for the Objefls to be repre- 
fented thereon by means of vifual Rays palling from every 
Point thereof, thro' the Table to the Eye. 

Whence it is alio call'd PerfpeiJhe Plane. See Plane. 

Table, in Anatomy. The Cranium is faid to be com- 
pos'd of two Tables, or Laminte, i. e. 'tis double 5 as if 
it confifled of two Bones, laid one over another. See Cra- 
nium. 

Table of Pythagoras, call'd alfo Multiplication T able, 
is a Square, form'd of an hundred lefier Squares, or Cells, 
containing the Produces of the feveral Digits, or fimple Num- 
bers, multiply'd by each other. See Multiplication. 

As 'tis abfblutely neceifary, thole who learn Arithmetic 
have the feveral Multiplications contain'd in this Table, off 
by Heart 5 we have thought fit to -fubjoin it here : with an 
Example, to {hew the Manner of uling ir. 

Table of Pythagoras, or Multiplication Table. 
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Example : Suppofe it were requir'd to know the Product 
of 6 multiply'd by 8 : Look for 6 in the firft horizontal 
Column, beginning with i ; then look for 8 in the firft 
perpendicular Column, beginning likewile with i ; the 
Square or Cell wherein the perpendicular Column from 6, 
meets with the horizontal one from 8> contains the Product 
requir'd, viz. 48. 

Lawsof the Twelve Tables, were the firft Set of Law* 



of the Romans j thus call'd, either by reafon the Romans - 
then wrote with a Style on thin, wooden Tables, cover'd with 
Wax 5 or rather, becaufe they were engraven on Tables or 
Plates of Copper, to be expofed in the raott noted P art f 
the public Forum. See Law. 

After the Expulfion of the Kings, as the Romans were then 
without any fix'd, certain Syftem of Law 5 at leaft had none 
ample enough to take in the various Cafes that might fall 
between particular Perfons ; 'twas refolved to adopt the beft 
and wifeit Laws of the Greeks. 

One Hermodorus 'was firft appointed to Tranflate them • 
and the Tlecemviri afterwards compiled and reduced them 
into Ten Tabled. After a world of Care and Application 
they were at length enafled and conflrm'd by the Senate, and 
an AfTemblyof the People, in the Year of Rome 303. 

The following Year, they found fomc Things wanting 
therein, which they fupplied from the Laws of the former 
Kings of Rome, and from certain Cuftoms, which long Ufe, 
had authoriz'd 3 thefe being engraven on Two other Tables, 
made the Law of the twelve Tables, fo famous in the Roman 
Jurifprudence ; the Source and Foundation of the Civil or 
Roman Law, See Civil Law. 

The Laws of the Twelve Tables, were alfo call'd T)ecem- 
viral Laws, from the Officers entrufted with the Compofing 
them. See Decemvir. 

"Tis great Pity, this Syftem of Law mould have perifhed 
thro' the Injuries of Time: We have, now, nothing of it, but 
a few Fragments difperfed in divers Authors. J. Gothefrid has 
collected them together, and we have them in Rofimis and 
fome other Authors, The Latin is very old and barbarous, 
and remarkably obfeure. 

feu Tables, Tabula Nov<e, an EdicT; occasionally pub- 
lifti'd in the Roman Commonwealth, for the abolifhing all 
Kinds of Debts, and annulling all Obligations. 

It was thus call'd, in regard all antecedent Afts being 
deftroy'd, there were nothing but new ones to take Place. 

Table, among Jewellers. A Table Tiiamond, or other 
precious Stone, is that whole upper Surface is quite flat 5 and 
only the Sides cut in Angles : In which Senfe, a Diamond cut 
Table-wife is ufed in oppofition to a Diamond cut Facetwife. 
See Diamond. 

Table of Glafs. See Case of Glafs K 

Table is alfo an Index or Repertory, put at the Beginning 
or End of a Book, to direct the Reader to any Paflages he 
may have occafion for. See Index. 

Thus we fay, Table of Matters •. Table of Authors quoted $ 
Table of Chapters, Sec. Tables, of themfelves, fometimes, 
make large Volumes ; as that of T)aoiz on the Civil and 
Canon Laws. Tables of the Bible, are call'd Concordances. 
See Concordance. 

Table Rents. See Bord Lands. 

Table of Houfes, among Aftrologers, are certain Tables 
ready drawn up for the Afliftance of Practitioners in that 
Art, for the erecting or drawing of Figures or Schemes. 

Tables, in Mathematicks, are certain Syftems of Num- 
bers, calculated to be ready at Hand for the expediting 
Aftronomical, Geometrical, ci?c. Operations. 

Agronomical Tables, are Computations of the Motions, 
Places and other Phenomena of the Planets, both Primary 
and Secundary. See Planet, Satellite and Moon. 

The oldeft Aftronomical Tables, are the c Ptole?naic, found 
in i Rtolomy\ Almagefl 5 but thefe no longer agree with 
the Heavens. See Almagest. 

In 1252, Alphonfus XI. King of Caftile, undertook the 
Correcting them, chiefly by the Afliftance of Jfaac Hazan, a 
Jew ; and fpent 400000 Crowns therein. Thus arofe the 
Alphonfme Tables, to which that Prince himfelf prefix'cl a 
Preface. 

But the Deficiency of thefe was foon perceiv'd by fpur- 
hachius and Regiomontanm ; upon which Regiomontanus, 
and after him WdtheruS and Women's, applied themfelves 
to ccelcftial Obfervation, for the further amending them; 
but Death prevented any Progrefs therein. 

Copernicus, in his Books of the Cceleftial Revolutions, in- 
ftead of the Alfhonfine Tables, gives others of his own Cal- 
culation from the later, and partly from his own, Obferva- 
tions. 

From CofemiCi'Ss Obfervations, and Theories, Eraf. Rew- 
holdtts afterwards compiled the ^Prutenic Tables, which have 
been printed feveral Times, and in feveral Places. 

Tycho de Srahe, even in his Youth, became fenfible ot 
the Deficiency of the c Prutemc Tables ; which was what de- 
termined him to apply himfelf with fo much Vigour to C(£- ■ 
leftia! Obfervation. Yet all he did thereby, was to adjuft 
the Motions of the Sun and Moon ; though Longomontantis, 
from the fame, to the Theories of the feveral Planets pub- 
lifh'd in his Afironomia T)avica, added Tables of their Mo- 
tions 5 now call'd the T>anifh Tables; and Kepler, h^wiie, 
from the fame, in 1627, publifo'd the Rudolph * 6m * 
which are now much efteem'd, 

Thefe 
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Thefe were afterwards, Anno i6*yo, turned into another The Tacamacbas in Tears, and in the Mafs, are thofe 

Form, by Maria Cunitia, whole Agronomical 'Tables, com- which flow from the Tree through Incifions : They muft be 

prehending the Effect of Kepler's Phyfical Hypothefis, are chofen dry and clear, and their Smell refemblintr that of the 

exceedingly eafy, and iatisfy all the Phenomena, without firft Kind, 



any Trouble of Calculation, or any Mention of Logarithm s- ? 
fo that the Rudolphin Calculus is here greatly improved. 

Mercator made a like Attempt in his Agronomical Inftitu- 
tion, publifli'd in 1676 ; and the like did J. Sap. Mcrini. 



Gum Tacamacha is found good for digeftin^ and revolving 
of Tumors, and affuaging Pains. Burnt upon Coals, 'tis 
reckon'd good for Hyfteric Fits in Women, and iikewife ap- 
plied to the Belly in form of aPlaifter. Some apply it to the 



whole Abridgment of the Rudolphin Tables was prefix'd to Temples in the fame Manner, and to the Nape of the Neck 



a Latin Verfion of Street's Ajlrouomia Carolina, pubiiili'd in 

1 7°S- 

Lansbergius, indeed, endeavoured to difcredit the Rudol- 
fhin Tables, and fram'd perpetual Tables, as he calls them, 
of the heavenly Motions ; but his Attempt was never much 
regarded by the Aftronomers 5 and our Country-man Hcrrox, 
gave an abundant Check to his Arrogance, in his Defence of 
the Keplerian Aftronomy. 

Nor was the Authority of the Rudolphin Tables impaired 
by the < Philolaic Tables of Bullialdus, the Britannic Tables 
of Vincent Wing, calculated on Bullialdus's Hypothecs 5 or 
the Britannic Tables of Newton; or the French ones of the 
Count de 'Pagan., or the Caroline Tables of Street, all cal- 
culated on Dr. Ward's Hypothefis j or the Novalmagific 
Tables of Rtcciolus. 

Among thele, however, the Thilolaic and Caroline Tables 
are efteem'd the bqft 7 infbmuch that Mr. Whiflon, by the 
Advice of Mr. Flam flee d (a Perfon of undoubted Authority 
in fuch Cafes) thought fit to fubjoyn the Caroline Tables to 
his Agronomical Lectures. 

The lateft Tables, are the Ludovician, publifh'd in 1702, 
by M. de la Hire, wholly from his own Obfervations, and 



for Pains in the Head, Defluclions of Rheum upon the 
Throat, and Inflammations of the Eyes, as alfo in the Tooth- 
ach. It is of fo fubtle and penetrating a Nature, that it is 
greatly ufed in external Applications, to fuppurate and diC- 
perfe Tumours $ and is accounted efleclual, even in thofe 
which are Scrophulous. 

It is Iikewife ufed externally in Artbritical Pains, with 
Succefsj in effect, the Indians ufe it for all Kinds of Pains, 
Schroder affirms, That he has feen intolerable Pains in the 
Leg removed by it. 

TACHEOGRAPHY, or TACKYGRAPHY, the Art 
of faft or fliort writing. 

There have been various Kinds of Tachecgraphy invented: 
Among the Romans, there were certain Notes ufed, each 
whereof fignified a Word. See Note. 

The Rabbins have a kind of Tachecgraphy form'd by Ab- 
breviations, which make a kind of Technical Words j wherein 
each Confonant Hands for a whole Word, as D^Di) Ramban, 
which exprefles Rabbi Afofes, Son of Maiemon '; ivm, Rafchi t 
Rabbi, Scbeloiuob, Jarrhi. See Abbreviation. 

In France, &c. the only Tachecgraphy ufed is the re- 
trenching of Letters, or even whole Syllables of Words ; as in 



without the AfGftance of any Hypothefis ; which before the [dm for ■] ecim iam, aut for autem, d for fed, for non, 'Par- 

Invention of the Micrometer, Telcfcope, and the Pendulum ticipaov for 'Participation, %£c. 

Clock, was held impoflible. The firft Printers imitated thefe Abbreviations ; At prefent 

Another Set of Tables, the Attronomical World is in daily they are almoft laid afide, except among Scriveners, ££jC. 

Expectation of from Dr. Halley, Aftronomer Royal, t£c. In England we have great Variety of Methods of Tachygra' 

'Twere needlefs to prepofTefs the Public in their Favour : The phy, or Short-hand 3 more by far, and thofe too, much better, 

Author's Name, and the prefent State of Aftronomy, will eaiier, fpeedier, and more commodious, than are known in any 

leave no Doubt on any Body but that they will have the laft other Part of the World. Witnefs Wilkins^s, Shelton's, 

Degree of Juflnefs and Precifion 7 and fuch as Pofkrity Wallis*$, Webber's and fflejiotfs Short-hands. 



itfelf fhall fcarce be able to amend. They have been in the 
Prefs feveral Years, and what it is retards their Publication, 
is not known, uniefs it be the rendring them more ample. 

For Tables of thefix'd Stars , fee Catalogue. 

Tables of Sines, Tangents, Secants, l$c. ufed in Trigo- 
nometrical Operations, are ufually call'd Canons. See Canon. 
See alfo Sine, Tangent, \$c. 

Tables of Logarithms, Rhumbs, l$c. ufed in Geometry, 
Navigation, l$c. See Logarithm, Rhumb, Sailing, 

Loxodromick T ables, Tables of Traverfes, ufed in Na- 
vigation for the eafy and ready Solution of Problems, and 
Cafe therein. See Traverse. 

Table, in Heraldry. Coats, or Efcutcheons, containing 



The Word is form'd from the Greek, T«%Jf, fwift, and 
yfctsict, writing. 

TACK about, in Navigation, a Term ufed at Sea when a 
Ship's Head is brought about, fo as to lie the contrary 
Way. 

To effect this, they fi ft make her flay 5 which done, fhe 
is faid to be paid. They then let rife and hale, i. e, let the 
Lee Tack rile, and hale aft the Sheets, and fo trim all the 
Sails by a Wind as they were before. 

TACKLE, or TACKLING, in Navigation, includes all 
the Ropes or Cordage of a Ship, with their Furniture, 
whereby the Sails are-manag'd. See Cordage and Rope. 

TACKLES hi a Ship, are fmall Ropes running in three 
Parts, having at one End a Pendant, with a Block faflen'd to 
nothing but the mere Colour of the Field, and not charged them, or elfe a Lannier $ and at the other End, a Block and 
with any Bearing, Figure, Moveable, $£c. are call'd Tables an Hook to hang Goods upon, that are to be heav'd into the 
d'Attente : Tables of ExpeBaticn, or Tabula rafie. Ship, or out of it. 

TABLET, in Pharmacy, &c. SeeTARELEA. There are feveral Kinds of thefe Tackles, as the Scat 

TABLING of Fines, is the making a Table for every Tackles, ferving to hoift the Boat, &c. in and out : The 

County, where his Ma jelly's Writs run ; containing the Con- Tackles belonging to the Malts, ferving as Shrouds to keep 

tents of every Fine pafs'd each Term. See Fine. the Marts from {training : The Gv.nnefs Tackles, with which 

■'TIS to be done by the Chirographer of the Fines of the the Ordnance are hoifled in and out : For the Winding 



Common Pleas, who every Day of the next Term, after en- 
grafting any fuch Fine, fixes each of the faid Tables in fome 
open Place of the faid Court, during its Sitting; and like- 
wife delivers to the Sheriff of each County, a Content of the 
faid Tables, made for that refpeftive County, the Term be- 
fore the Aflizes, to be affix'd in fome Place in the open 
Court, while the Juftices fit, &c. 

TABOR, Tabourin, a fmall Drum. See Drum. 

'Privilege of the Tabouret, in France, is a Privilege fome 
great Ladies enjoy, to fit or have a Stool in the Queen's 
Pre fence. 

TACAMACHA or TACAMAHACA, a kind of re- 
finous Gum, diitilling from the Trunk of a very large Tree, 
growing in New Spain ; but, in greatefl Abundance, in the 
Iiland of Madagascar. See Gum. 

'Tis not unlike our Poplar Tree, only bigger and taller, 
its Leaves fmall and green, its Fruit red, of the Size of our 
Wallnuts, exceedingly'Refinous, and containing a Stone like 
our Peaches. 

The Wood of the Tree makes good Timber for Ships, 
and the Gum it yields, ierves for their Caulking; though 
its chief Ufe is in Medicine. 

There are three Kinds of Tacamacha 7 the Sublime, call'd 
alfo Taca?nacha in the Pod 5 Tacamacha in the Mafs ; and 
Tacamacha in Tears. 

The Firft, is the natural Refm, as it falls of itfelf, without 
any Incifion made in the Tree : The Good is dry, reddifh, 
tra'nfparent, of a bitter Tafte and a itrong Smell, refembling 
that of Lavender. The Iflanders gather it in little Gourds 
cut in two, and cover'd with a Palm Leaf. 



Tai\k, and the 'Burnett. See Burnett. 

TACT1CKS, the Art of difpofing Forces in Form of 
Battle, and of performing the military Motions and Evolu- 
tions. See Evolution. 

The Greeks were very skilful in this Part of the military 
Art, having publick Profeffors of it, call'd TaBici, who 
taught and inftrufted their Youth therein. JElian hath a 
particular Book on this Subjecl 5 and there is a great deal of 
it in Arrian, in his Hiftory of Alex. M. and in Mauritius , 
and Leo Imperator- 

Voffms de fcietit. Mathemat. mentions 24 ancient Authors 
on the Subject of Ta&icks. 

The Word is form'd from the G?eek ■mfyi, Order. 

Tacticks is alfo ufed for the Art of inventing and mak- 
ing the Machines of the Ancients for throwing of Darts, 
Arrows, Stones, Fire-balls, &c. by means of Slings, Bows, 
and Counter-poifes. See Machine. 

Vegetius, Hero, &c. have wrote on thefe Machines ; and 
wc have them defcrib'd and defign'd by Liffms. 

TACTIL, or TANGIBLE', in rhe Schools, fomething 
that may fall under the Senfe of Feeling. SeeFEELiNc. 

Tho' A-oms be corporeal, yet are they not either tatzil or 
vlfible, by reafon of their Smallnefs. See Corpuscle. 

The principal taBil Qualities are Heat, Cold, Drynefs, 
Hardnefs, and Humidity. See each under its proper Article, 
Heat, Cold, Hardness. 



Taction in the Schools ? g eg ^Feeling. 
' 5 \ Touching. 



Taction in Geometry 
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TAENIA, or TENIA, in Architecture (from the Greek 
v&ivta, a Bandelet, or little Band, call'd by the Latins Vina, 
Fafcia, Zona, and Corona,) a Member or" the Doric Archi- 
trave, relembUng a fijuare Fillet, or Ruler, and ferving in 
lieu of a Cymatium, See Doric and Cymatium. 

Barbara calls it Lipl 5 but Palladio ufes the old Name 
T<cnia. See Listel. 

(Philander fays, there are two Kinds, viz. the above- 
mentiond, which he calls the lower ; and another, which 
ferves as a Capital to the Triglyphs. Leon Baptijf. Alberti 
calls the 2V?*/>, Regv.lce and Fafciol<e 5 and Z)avikr s %M- 
delettes. See each under its proper Article. 

TAFFAREL, in a Ship, the uppermoft Part, Frame, 
or Rail, abaft, near the Poop. SeeSnir. 

TAFFETY, or TAFFETAS, in Commerce, a kind of 
fine, fmooth Silk Stuff 5 having, ufually, a remarkable Luftre. 
See Silk and Stuff. 

There are 'Safeties of all Colours ; and ftriped with all 
Kinds of Stuffs, as Gold, Silver, Silk, &c. others checquer'd, 
others flower'd, others in the Chinefe Point, others the Hun- 
garian ; with various others, to which the Mode, or the 
Caprice of the Workmen give fuch whimfical Names, that 
it would be as difficult, as 'tis ufelefs, to rehearfe them : 
befides that, they feldom hold beyond the Year wherein they 
firft rofe. 

The old Names of Safeties, and which {till fubfift, are 
Safeties of Lyons, of Spain, of England-, of Florence, of 
Avignon, Sec. 

1'he chief Confumption of Tafeties is in Summer Drcfles 
for Women, in Linings, Scarves, Coifs, Window-Curtains, 
&c 

There are three Things which contribute chiefly to the 
Perfection of Tafeties, viz. the Silk, the Water, and the 
Fire. 

The Silk is not only to be of the fineft Kind, but it muft 
be work'd a long time, and very much, e'er it be ufed. The 
Watering, befide that it is only to be given very lightly, 
feems only intended to give that fine Luftre, by a peculiar 
Property not found in all Waters. Laftly, the Fire, which 
is pafs'd under it to dry the Water, has its particular Manner 
of Application, whereon the Perfection of the Stuff depends 
very much. 

OElavio May, of Lyons, is held the firft Author of the 
Manufacture of gloffy Taffeties ; and Tradition tells us 
the Occafion of it. Offavio, it feems, going backwards in 
the World, and not able to retrieve himfell by the Manu- 
facture of I'affetieSy fuch as ivere then made, was one Day 
mufing on his Misfortunes, and, in muring, chanced to chew 
a few Hairs of Silk which he had in his Mouth. His 
Reverie being over the Silk he {pit out, feem'd to fhine, and 
on that Account engagd his Attention. He was fbon led to 
reflect on the Reafon ; and, after a good deal of Thought, 
concluded, that the Luftre of that Silk muft come, i°. From 
his having prefs'd it between his Teeth. 1°. From his hav- 
ing wet it with his Saliva, which had fomething glutinous 
in it: And 3 . From its having been heated by the natural 
Warmth of his Mouth- All this he executed upon the next 
Taffeties he made ; and immediately acquir'd immenfe Riches 
to himfdf $ and to the City of Lyons the Reputation it fKU 
maintains, of giving the Glofs to Taffeties better than any 
other City in the World. 

'Twill not, we conceive, be lefs ufeful than curious, to 
give here the Defcription of the Engine contriv'd by OcJavio 
to give the Glofs to Tafety 5 to add the Manner of applying 
it, and the Composition of the Water ufed therein. 

The Machine is much like a Silk Loom, except that in- 
•fiead of Iron-Points, here are ufed a kind of crooked Needles, 
to prevent the Tafety from flipping : At the two Extremi- 
ties, are two Beams 5 on one of which is rolfd the Safety 
to take the Glofs 5 and on the other, the fame Tafety as fait, 
as it has recciv'd it. The firft Beam is kept firm by a Weight 
of about 200 Pounds ; and the other turn'd by means or a 
little Lever parting thro' Morroifes at each End. The more 
the L'afety is ftretch'd, the greater Luftre it takes ; Care, 
however, is to be ufed it be not over-ftretch'd. 

Befides this Internment for keeping the Stuff ftretch'd, 
there is another to give it the Fire : This is a kind of Car- 
riage, in Form of a long Square, and the Breadth of the 
Safeties, It moves on Trundles, and carries a Charcoal 
Fire under the Tafety, at the Diftance of about half a 
Foot. 

. The two Machines prepar'd, and the L'afety mounted, 
the Luftre is given it by rubbing it gently with a Pelotoon, 
<uv Handful of Lifts of fine Cloth, as it rolls from-' one Beam 
to t'other ; the Fire, at the fame Time, being carry'd under- 
neath it to dry it. As foon as the Piece has its Luftre, 'tis 
put on new Beams to be ftretch'd, a Day or two 5 and the 
oftner this- Jaft Preparation is repeated, the more it increafes 
the Luftre. 

For black Tafeties, the Luftre is given with double Beer, 
and Orange or Lemon Juice 3 but this laft is the leaft proper, 



as being apt to whiten. The Proportion of the two Liquor 
is a Gallon of Orange Juice to a Pint of Beer, to be b Yd 
together to the Coniiftence of a Broth. For colou^ 7^ 
ties, they ufe Gourd- Water, diftill'd in an Alembic ?■&*' 

TAFTOLOGY. See Tautology. 

TAIL, that Part of an Animal which terminates its Bod 
behind. ? 

The Tail is different both in Figure and Ufe in the vari 
ous Species : In Land Animals, it ferves to rid them of Flies" 
and is ufually cover'd with Hair, and ftrengthen'd with Bones ■ 
In Fifhes it is Cartilaginous, and ferves them as a Helm to 
fleer their Courfe withal in fwimming. See Swimming. 

In Birds it is cover'd with Feathers, and greatly affifts in 
all Afcents, and Defcents in the Air ; as alio to render their 
Flight fieady, by keeping the Body upright in that fubtile 
and yielding Medium, by its readily turning and anfwerin? 
to every "Vacillation of the Body. See Flying. 

In Anatomy, Tail is ufed tor that Tendon of a Mufcle 
which is fix'd to the moveable Part : In Oppofition to which! 
the Tendon fix'd to the immoveable Part is call'd the Head, 
See Muscle. 

Among Botanifts, the Pedicle is fbmetimes call'd the Tail. 
The Way to preferve Fruits in Winter, is to feal up their 
Tails or Pedicles with Wax. See Pedicle. 

2)gm-Tail, or Swallo-ws-T ail, among Carpenters, is 
one of the ftrongefr. Manners of Jointing 5 wherein, a Piece 
of Wood that grows larger towards the End, is inferred into 
another Piece ; £0 that it cannot ftir out, by Reafon the Hole 
in the one, is narrower than the lower End of the other. As 
in the Figure of a Dove's L'ail. See Queue d'Aronde, and 

SwALLOWS-7fW7. 

'Peacock 1 s-T ail, a Term apply'd to all circular Compart- 
ments, which go enlarging from the Centre to the Circum- 
ference 5 imitating, in fome meafure, the Feathers of a Pea- 
cock's Tail. 

Dragms Tail, Cauda Draconis, in Aftronomy, the de- 
fending Node of a Planet 5 thus characterized JJ-. See 
Node. 

The Aftrologers take Care to put it in all their Horofcopes. 
See Horoscope. 

Horfe'sT 'ail, among the Tartars and Chinefe, is the En- 
fign or Flag under which they make War. See Ensign. 

Among theTtirks, it is the Standard bore before the Grand' 
Vizier, the Bafhaws, and Sangiacs 5 in order to which, it 
is fitted on the End of a half Pike, with a Gold Button, and 
is call'd Thug. 

There are Viziers of one, others of two, others of three 
Horfes Tails. The Horfe's L'ail plac'd on a General's Tent, 
is a Signal of Battel. 

For the Original of this Cuftom, it is related, that in a 
certain Battel, the Standard being taken by the Enemy, the 
General of the Army, or, as others fay, a private Horfeman, 
cut off the Tail of his Horfe, and fattening it to the End of 
a half Pike, encourag'd the Troops, and gain'd the Victory. 
In Memory of which noble Action, the Grand Signor ap- 
pointed that Standard to be bore for the future, as a Symbol 
of Honour. Ricattt. 

T ail of a Comet. When a Comet darts his Rays for- 
wards, or towards that Part of the Heavens, whither his 
proper Motion feems to be carrying him $ thofe Rays are 
call'd its Beard: On the contrary, when its Rays are /hot 
behind, towards that Part from whence it appears to move, 
the Rays are call'd the Tail of the Comet. 

The various Phenomena whereof, with their Phyfical 
Caufes, fee under the Article Comet. 

Tail of the Trenches, in the military Art, is the firft 
Work which the Befiegers make at the Opening of the 
Trenches, as the Head of the Attack is carry'd on toward the 
Place. See Trench. 

Tail, or Taile, SeBv.ra, in Common Law, fignifies 
two feveral Things; both grounded upon one Reafon. 

Firft, It is ufed for that Kind of Fee, which is oppofite 
to the Fee-fimple ; fuch Fee being fo minced, or parted, as 
it were, that it is not in the Owners free Power to difpofe of 9 
but is by the firft Giver cut, taille-, and divided from all 
others, and tied to the Iffue of the Donee. See Fee. 

This Limitation of Taile is either General or Special. 

T'ailc General, is that whereby Lands and Tenements are 
limited to a Man, and to the Heirs of his Body begotten : 
It is call'd General, becaufe how many Wives fbever the 
Tenant holding by this Title fhall have, one after another, in 
lawful Marriage, his Iffue by them all have a Pofiibility to 
inherit one after another. 

Taile Special, is when Lands or Tenements are limited to 
a Man and his Wife, and the Heirs of their two Bodies be- 
gotten : It is call'd Special, becaufe if the Man bury his 
Wife before Iffue, and take another , the Iffue by his fecond 
Wife cannot inherit the Land, &c. 

Alfo, if the Land be given to a Man and his Wife> &*& 
their Son R t for ever $ this is Taile Special, 
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Tdik } after Poffibility cf_ TJfue, extintl j is where Land 
being given to a Man, and his Wife, and the Heirs of their 
two Bodies ; the one over-lives the other, without Iffue be- 
tween them begotten ; upon which the Survivor {hail hold the 
Land for Term of his own Life in quality of Tenant in Taile, 
after the Pojfibility of Iffue, extintl ; and notwithstanding 
that he does Wafte, he (hall never be impeached of it : And 
when he dies, he in the Reveriion /hall not have a Writ of 
Entry, in Confimili Cafe, but may enter, and his Entry is 
lawful. 

Secondly, T*ail, or Taile is ufed for what we vulgarly call a 
Talley, um faille de Sots, for a Cloven Piece of Wood to 
nick up an Account on. See Tally. 

TAILLOIR, in Architecture, a Term fome of our 
Writers, after the French, ufe for Abacus. See Abacus. 

TAINT, in Law, Ggnifles, either, fubftantively, a Con- 
viction ; or, adjeclively, a Perfbn convicted of Felony, Trea- 
fon, i$c. See Attaint. 

TAKE and Leave t in the Sea Language. The Sailors 
fay, a Ship can take and leave upon her whenfhe will ; when 
ihe fails fo well that fhe can come up with another, or out- 
fail her at Pleafure. 

TALBOT, a Sort of Dog, frequent in Coat Armour, 
noted for its quick Scent, finding out the Tracks, Lodg- 
ings, and Forms of Beaffs, and purfuing them with open 
Mouth, and continual Cry, with fuch Eagernefs, that if not 
taken off by the Huntfmen, they are often fpoil'd. 

TALC, or TALK, in Natural Hiflory, a fhinin?, fquam- 
mous, fiffile Stone, eafily Separable into thin tranfparent 
Scales, or Leaves. See Stone. 

Anciently, Talc was only found in Spain 5 but fince, 
Mines thereof have been found in Cyprus, Cappadocia, and 
iince that, in Arabia and Africa ; at prefent, they dig it in 
the Alps and Apennines, feveral Mountains in Germany, and 
even in England, particularly in Northampton/hire, 

We ufually diftingu-ifh. two Kinds of Talc, viz,. White 
Sale of Venice, and Red cf Mufcovy. 

That from Venice is the molt eitcem'd : 'Tis brought in 
large Ihining greeni/h Stones ; but becomes white, and ex- 
ceedingly tranfparent when wrought. It appears fatty to the 
Touch, tho' there is fcarce any Stone dryer j yet in Spight 
of its Drynefs, it pulverizes with Difficulty; nor is it eaixly 
calcined. 

Its chief Ufe is as a Screen or Cover for Paintings in Mi- 
niature and Craions ; to which Purpole thin Slices thereof 
are ufed : 'Tis fometimes alio uled for a Fucus ; in order 
to which, by Reafon of the Difficulty of pulverizing it, £-?e. 
they content themfeLv.es to rafp it with the Skin of a Sea- 
Dog, and to pals the Rafping thro' a Sieve. 

Pliny, in his Natural Hiftory, lib. 56. cap. 22. obferves, 
that the Romans built Temples, and Places therewith, and 
paved the Colifieum of the fame. 

The Talc brought from Mufcovy is reddifhwhen in the 
Stone 5 but it feldom comes to us otherwife than in Leaves, 
which are very hard, fmooth, polifh'd, and exceedingly 
tranfparent : 'Tis Found in Quarries in Mufcovy and Perjia t 
and is ufed to make Lanrhorns, to cover Paintings, &c. 

The Word is German, where it fignifies the fame Thing. 

Some Chymifts, and other Empiricks, have held, that 
Talc might be ufed for many more important Purpoles 5 
and pretend to draw from it that precious Oil, ib much 
boafted of by the Ancients, particularly the Arabs, call'd 
Oil of Talc, which is f'uppos'd a wonderful Colmetic, and 
Preferver of the Complexion : But the Truth is, the Word 
Talc, among them, fignify'd no more than an equal Difpo- 
fition of the Humours, which kept the Body in good Tem- 
perament, and perfect Health. Now, as nothing contributes 
more than Health to the preferving of Beauty, this has 
given Occaiion to the Chymifts to fearch this Oil of T'alc, 
which is to maintain the Body in this Difpofition, and to 
engage the Ladies to be at the Expence of the Search. 

Some have alio pretended, that yellow or ruddy Talc con- 
tain'd the Seeds of Gold 5 and that a Menftruum might 
be drawn from it, to tranfmute Metals into Gold and Silver, 
to fix Mercury, {£c. ; but this is mere Charletanery. 

TALENT, Taknntm, a Weight and a Coin, both very 
famous among the Antients ; but very different in different 
Countries. See Coin and Weight. 

The Value of the Talent is very hard to affign in Bnglip 
Moneys as beins ufed among all the People throughout the 
Eaft ; and its Value, and the Manner of Computation, 
different among each. A Difficulty abundantly fhewn by 
BudtfUS, in his learned Treatife de Affe. 

There were various Kinds of Talents, both with regard to 
Weight, and to Species ; the Value of thefe laft flill in- 
creasing, as the Metal whereof itconfifted was higher : tho' 
the Talent Weights, did all contain the fame Number pf 
Pounds and Drachms. 

For as the French have a Pound Parifis, and a Pound 
Tournois, each whereof contains alike 20 Sols j yet thefe 
compar'd together, the Paris Pound contains 2$ Sols of the 
Tournois Pound, the Paris Sol exceeding that of Tours by 
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one quarter ; fo all Talent Weights were equally 60 MiiWS 
and the Mina IOO Drachma: ; but rhe Drachma of one 
1 lace exceeding that ot another, there hence aroie a Diffe- 
renee in the Talents. See Mina. 

The Attic Drachma, for Inltance, was 6 Attic Oboli, and 
that of JEpnct 10 of the fame Oboli ; whence the Xmum 
latent, computed on the Foot of the Attic Weieht, was 
100 Mina: ; whereas reckon'd on the Foot of its own 
Drachma, 11 was no more than 6a. See Drachma. 

The common Attic Talent then (the Talent Weight we 
mean) contain'd 60 Attic Mina:, or (,z and half Attic 
Pounds, or 6000 Attic Drachma: ; equal, according to Dr. 
Arbltthnot's Reduction, to 56 Pounds n Ounces Englijb 
Troy Weight. Some Authors, as Trifcian, mention another 
Attic Talma of 100 Mina:; but this is to be underftood 
of ancient Mina:, as they ttood before Solon ; each only 
worth 75 Drachmae. 

The Syrian Talent contained 15 Attic Mina; ; That of 
Alexandria 96 Attic Minx, or 91 Lib. Troy. The Baby- 
Ionic, Terfian and Antiocbw Talents were the 'fame with the 
/Egyptian. 

Among the Romans, there were two Kinds of Talents, 
the little and the great Talent : The little was the common 
Talent ; and whenever they lay, limply, Talent, they are to 
beunderilood of this: The tittle Takm was 60 Mina: or Ro- 
man Pounds, the Mina or Pound eltimated at 100 Drachma: 
or Denarii : It was alfo eltimated at 24 great Sefterces, 
which amounted to 60 Pounds. 

The great Talent exceeded the lefs by one third Part. 
Stulreus computes, that the little Talent of Silver was worth 
75 Pounds Sterling; and the greater 99/. 6s. g d. 
Sterling. The greater Talent of Silver he makes worth 7^ 
Pounds Sterling; the greater of Gold worth n 25 Lib. 
Sterling. 

Talent, as a Species, or Money, among the Hebrews, was 
a Gold Coin, the fame with the Shekel of Gold, call'd alio 
Stater, and weigh d only 4 Drachms. See Shekel. 

In the Scripture it is alfo call'd Solidus, Shilling. The 
Hebrews reckon'd by thefe Talents as we do by Pounds, Igc. 
Thus a Million of Gold, or Million of Talents of Gold, 
among them, was a Million of Shekels, or Numtili ; the 
Nummus of Gold being the fame Weight with the Shekel, 
viz. 4 Drachms. 

TALES, in Law, a Supply or Addition of Men impan- 
nel'd on a Jury of Inqueft, and not appearing, or at their 
Appearance, challenged by either Party as not indifferent. 
See Jury. 

In fuch Cafe, the Judge, upon Motion, grants a Supply to 
be made by the Sheriff, of one, or more Tales, fuch there 
prefent, equal in Reputation to thofe impannell'd. 

This Act of fupplying is call'd a Tales de Circumftan- 
tibus. 

He that has had one fuch Tales, either upon Default, or 
Challenge, may not have another containing & many as the 
former : For the firft Tales muff be lefs than the principal 
Pannel, except in a Caufe of Appeal ; and fb every Tales 
lefs than other, till the Number be made up of fuch as are 
unexceptionable. 

Thefe, call'd Tales, or Talefmen, and corruptly Tallymen, 
are, on fbme Occafions, call'd Meliores. 

TALIO, Lex Talionis, or Tana Talionis. a Retribution, 
or Puniftiment, whereby an Evil is return'd perfectly like 
that committed againft us, by another ; which is what we 
ufually exprefs by the Words Eye for Eye, Tooth for Tooth. 

The Tana Talionis was enjoyn'd by the Law of Mofes, 
juft as 'tis in the Gofpel : It was efteem'd a natural Piece of 
Juftice ; and yet the Romans fet it afide; inafmuch as fuch a 
Parity orEquality of Punifliment could not always be obferved. 
For this Reafon, the Prator allowed fuch as had fuffer'd any 
Injury, to make an Ellimatc thereof in Money, that Juflic'e 
might be done him that way ; only referving to himfelf the 
Power of moderating the fame. 

And this was what was conflantly praftifed, and thus the 
Tana Talionis, became quite difufed. 

The Lex Talionis, is never obferved in the Civil Juftice, but 
with regard tofalfe Witncffes. 

TALISMANS, certain Figures engraven, or cut, under 
feveral fuperftitious Obfervat'ions of the Characters and 
Difpofitions of the Heavens ; to which fome Afirologers, 
hermctical Philofophers, and other Adepts, attribute marvel- 
lous Virtues, particularly that of calling down Cceleftial In- 
fluences. 

The Author of a Book, intitled, TalifmanS Jvfifiez, 
fays, a Talifman is the Seal, Figure, CharaQer or Image of 
a heavenly Sign, Conftellation or Planet, engraven on a Sym- 
pathetic Stone, ot on a Metal correfponding to the Star, &c. 
in order to receive its Influences. The TalifmanS of the 
Samotbracians, ib famous of old, were Pieces of Iron, form'tl 
into certain Images, and fet in Rings, i^c. 

They were held Prcfervatives againft all Kinds of Evils ; 
there were other TalifmanS taken from Vegetables, and others 
from Minerals, In the general, we ufe to diftinguifh three 
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Kinds of Talifman!. The Aftronomical, which are known 
by the Signs, or Conftellarions of the Heavens engraven 
thereon, w?th other Figures, and fome unintelligible Cha- 
raflers. The Magical, which bear very extraordinary Figures, 
with fupcrftitious" Words and Names of Angels unheard of. 
And the Mixr, which confifl of Signs and barbarous Words, 
but have no fuperftitious ones, or Names of Angels. 

Some Rabbins have maintained, that the Brazen Serpent, 
rais'd by Mofes in the Wildemefi, for the Deftruaion of the 
Serpents that annoy'd the Ifraelite!, was a Talifman. 

All the miraculous Things wrought by ApMomin Tyeinem, 
are attributed to the Virtue and Influence of Talifman! : That 
Wizard is even faid to have been the Inventor of Talifman!. 

Some Authors take feveral Runic Medals, at leafl Medals 
whc-fe Infcriptions are in Runic Charafters, tor Talifman! ; 
jt being notorious, that the Northern Nations, in their 
heathen State, were much devoted thereto. 

M. Keder, however, has fhewn, that the Medals hete 
fpoke ot are quite otherguife Things than Talifman!. See 
Runic. . 

The Word Is ym-e Arabic ; though Menage thinks it may 
come from the Greek T.ki<riuL, Confervation : 'Morel fays, 'tis 
Terfian, and fignifies, literally an engraven Conflellation. 
2)u Cange derives it a Talamacis Uteri!, which are myftcrious 
Characters, or Cyphers ufed by Sorcerers ; thus call'd from 
Talamafca, a Fantom, or Illufion. 

TALKING. See Speaking, Speech and Voice. 

TALLAGE, a certain Rate, according to which, Barons 
and Knights were anciently tax'd by the King towards the 
Expences of the State ; and inferior Tenants by their Lords, 
on certain Occasions. See Tax. 

This latter Tallage of the cuftomaty Tenants, was fome- 
times fix'd, and certain; and fometimes at the Pleafure of 
the Lord ; and was alio fometimes compounded for. See 
Subsidy. 

Tallage! were anciently call'd Cutting!; which Name 
is Hill rctain'd in Ireland, tho' in a different Significa- 
tion. 

Tallage, fays Sir Ed. Coke, is a general Name including 
all Taxes. See Tax. 

TALLY, or TAIL, (from the French, tailler, to cut,) a 
Piece of Wood, whereon retail Traders ufe to fcnre or mark, 
by Notches or Incifions, the feveral Quantities of Goods 
they deliver out on Credit ; to lave the Trouble of Writing 
down lb many little Articles in Books. See Tail. 

Each Score confifls of two Pieces of Wood, or rather of 
a fingle Piece cleft length-wife, the Parts whereof falling in 
with' one another, the Things deliver'd are fcored on both 
at the lame time ; the Seller keeping one, and the Buyer the 
other. Tallie! are taken as Evidences in Courts of Juftice, 
as much as Books. 

The ancient Way of keeping all Accounts was by Talhe! ; 
the Debtor ilili keeping one Part, and the Creditor the 
other. 

There are three Kinds of Tallie!, mehtion'd in our Sta- 
tutes, and long ufed in the Exchequer. 

The firft, Tallies of Loam; one Part whereof is kept 
in the Exchequer, and the other Part given to particular Per- 
fons, in lieu of an Obligation for the Monies they have lent 
to the Government on Acts of Parliament. See Loan. 

This laft Parr is call'd the Stock, and the former the 
Counter-flock, or Counter-tail. 

The Tallie! are number'd, bear the Perfon's Name, and 
the Sum lent : Thus we fay, The Tallie!, N° have been 
paid, difcharg'd : Tallie! are rifen, fallen 4, 5, SfJr. 

The fecond are, Tallies, or Tailes of T)ebt ; which 
are a kind of Acquittances for Debts paid the King. 

E.gr. the Univerfity of Cambridge pays yearly 10 Lib. 
for iu'ch Things as are by Charter granted them in Fee-Farm. 
He that pays this, receives a Tail, or Tally for his Dif- 
. charge, with which, or a Note of it, he repairs to the 
Clerk of the Pipe; and there for the Tally receives a full 
Difcharge on Parchment. 

The other are, Tallies of Reward, or Allowance, made 
to Sheriffs, for f'uch Matters as (to their Charge) they have 
performed in their Office, or fuch Money as is by Courfe caft 
on them in their Accounts, but which they cannot levy. 

TALLOW, a Sort of Fat of Animals, melted down, and 
darity'd. See Fat. 

There are fcarce any Animals, but a Sort of Tallow may 
be prepar'd from ; but thole which yield the molt, and 
whereof the molt Ufe is made, are the Florfe, Bullock, 
Sheep, Hog, Goat, Deer, Bear, and Viper. Some of 
which Tallows, or Fats, are only ufed in Medicine. See 
Axunoia. . 

Moft of the reft are ufed in the making of Soap ; the 
dreffing of Leather ; but chiefly in the making of Candles. 
See Soap, Currying, tSe. 

For Candles, the bell Competition is half Sheeps Tallow, 
and half Cows or Bullocks Tallow, without any Mixture of 
other kinds of Fat, which only ferve to turn rhe Candles 
yellow, make them run, and fpoil the Cleaniefs of their 
Light. See Candle. 



TALtow-rW, in China, is a Tree growing in great Plen- 
ty in that Country, which produces a Subftance like our 
Tallow, and ferving for the fame Purpofe. 

'Tis about the Height of a Cherry-Tree ; its Leaves in 
Form of a Heart, of a deep, filming, red Colour, and its 
Bark very fmooth. Its Fruir is inclos'd in a kind of Pod, or 
Cover, like a Chefnut, and confifls of three round white 
Grains, of the Size and Form of a fmall Nut, each having 
its peculiar Capfula, and within, a little Stone. 

This Stone is encompats'd with a white Pulp, which has 
all the Properties of true Tallow, both as to Confiftence, 
Colour, and even Smell : And accordingly the Chinefe make 
their Candles of it ; which would, doubtlefs, be as good* 
as thofe in Europe, if they knew how to purify their Vegeta- 
ble Tallow, as well as we do our Animal Tallow. 

All the Preparation they give it, is to mix a little Oil 
with it, to make it fbfter, and more pliant. 'Tis true their 
Candles made of it yield a thicker Smoak, and a dimmer 
Light, than ours ; but thofe Defects are owing, in great 
meature, to the Wicks, which are not of Cotton, but only a 
little Rod, or Switch of dry light Wood, cover'd with the 
Pith of a Rufli, wound round it ; which being very porous, 
ferves to filtrate the infenfible Parts of the Tallow, at- 
tracted by the burning Stick, which by this Means is kept 
alive. 

TALMUD, or, rather, THALMUD, a Book, wherein 
the Jew! have collected what relates to the Explication of 
their Law. 

The Thalmui, is the Body of the Hebrew Law, and of 
Expofitions of the Duties impos'd on that People, either in 
Scripture, or by Tradition, or by Authority of their Docfcws, 
or by Cuflom, or even by Superftition ; and, to fpeak more 
plainly ftill, the Courfe of Cafes of Confidence, or of mo- 
ral Theology, wherein the Duties are explain'd, and the 
Doubts ckar'd, not by Reafoning, but generally by Autho- 
rity, by the Cuflom of the Nation, and by the Decifions of 
the moft approv'd of ancient Doctors. 

This Thalmud confifls of two general Parts ; the one 
call'd the Mifchna, the other the Gemara; which fecond 
Part is alfo frequently call'd abfolutely the Thalmud, the 
general Name of the whole Work. See Mischna and 
Gemara. 

The 7e«'5 divide their Law into Written, which is that 
contain'd in the Books of Mofe! ; and Unwritten, which is 
that convey'd by Tradition. This latter is, in Effect, no 
other than a Glofs or Interpretation of the former, given by 
the ancient Rabbins. See Tradition and Rabbin. 

The Thalmud, then, contains the Traditions of the Jew!, 
their Polity, their Doctrine, and their Ceremonies; which 
they obferve as religioufly as the Law of God itfelf: They 
would never put it in Writing till the^t were compell'd to it 
by the Deftrucf ion of Jerufalem, and till they faw them- 
felves difpers'd throughout the World. 

They had two famous Schools-; the one at 'Babylon, and 
the other at Jerufalem : In thefe they made two feveral 
Collections of 'thofe Traditions, the firlt at Jerufalem, the 
latter at "Babylon ; but both call'd Thalmud, and both ex- 
ceedingly reverenc'd, efpecially the Babylonian, tho' full of 
Extravagances. 

It was compiled by the Jews of Mefofotamia, about joo 
Tears after Chrift. 

The Thalmud of Jerufalem is the lead efteem'd. It was 
compiled by the Jew! of that City 300 Years after Chrift. 

The Babylonian Thalmud confifls of two Parts, the one 
the Text, the othet the Comment : The Comment, call'd 
the Gemara, contains the Decifions of the Jewifi Doctors, 
and rheir Expofitions of the Text. This we find fluffed 
with Dreams and Chima!ra's ; a deal of Ignorance, and a 
world ot impertinent Deputations : The Stile very coarfe. 
On the contrary, the Text, call'd the Mifchna, is wrote in a 
pretty pure Style, and the Reafonings generally much more 
folid. 

The Jew! pretend it was compos'd by Rabbi Juda, fur- 
nam'd the Saint ; and that God reveal'd ro him the Doit rine 
and the chief Myfleries thereof. But this is only to be 
underftood of the Mifchna, not of the Gemara, the Compi- 
lation whereof was not begun till the Vlth Century after 
the Deftruaion of the fecond Temple. 

Rabbi Juda is faid to have compos'd the Mifchna under 
the Empire of Antoninus, in the lid Century ; but they 
don't all agree about this Antiquity, fbme carrying it back 
niuch further. 

'Tis the Thalmud of Babylon that is ufually read, and 
that is the moft confulted among the Jew!; fo that when 
they fay fimply the Thalmud, they always mean this ; 
never quoting the other without the Addition of Jerufalem. 

Rabbi Mofe!, Son of Maiemon, has made an Abridgement 
of the Thalmud, which Scaliger prefers to rhe Thalmui 
itfelf- as being purp'd of many of the Fables wherewirh 
the other is full. 'Tis a Svflem of the Laws and Cuftoms 
of the Jews, both their Civil and rheir Canon Law, and 
the belt of their Traditions, 

About 
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About the Year 1236, a Jew of Rcchel, well vers'd in 
the Hebrew, becoming Chw-ftian, made a Journey to Pope 
Gregory IX. and dilcover'd to him a Number of Errors 
in the Thalmud : Theie the Pope iends, in 39 Articles, to 
the Archbifhops of France, with a Letter, appointing them 
to feize the Books of the Jews, and to burn all iuch as 
ihould contain thofe Errors 5 in Coniequence of which Or- 
der, above 20 Cart Loads of Hebrew Books were burnt. He 
wrote to the iame Effect to the Kings of England, France, 
Arragon, Caftile y Sec. 

His Succeffor, Innocent IV. giving Commiffion to his Le- 
gate Elides de Cbateatiroiix, to examine the Thalmud, and 
other Jewip Books more carerully, and to tolerate iuch Er- 
rors as were not contrary to the Chriftian Religion 5 the 
Legate wrote to the Pope, rhat to tolerate them was to 
approve them ; and the 15th of May, 124S, he condemn'd 
them Juridically. 

TALON, in Architecture, a kind of Aflragal 5 or Mould- 
ing confuting of a Iquare Fillet, crowning a Cymatium 5 
frequently found to terminate Ornaments of Joyners-Work, 
as thole of Doors, &c. See Cymatium. 

The Talon is a Moulding concave at the Bottom, and 
convex a-top 5 having an Effect juli oppofite to the Doucine. 
See Doucine. 

When the concave Part is a-top, 'tis call'd an Inverted 
'Talon. The Talon is ulually call'd by our Englijh Work- 
men Ogee, or 0. G ■-, and by Authors an upright or inverted 
Cymatium. See Ogee. 

The Word is French, and literally fignifies Heel. 

TA.LPA, in Medicine and Chirurgery, a Tumour thus 
call'd, of the Ocdematous Kind. See Oedematous. 

The Talpa, and Nates, chiefly arile about the Head, as 
the Cunfequt-nce of ibme Venereal Diforder. See Nates. 

The Talfee elevate the Skin from the Pericranium; and 
generally denote a Foulneis in the luhjacent Bone of the 
Skull. 

TALUS, in Anatomy, a Bone, call'd alio Ajfragalus. See 
Astragal. 

In its upper Part, it has a Convex Head, which is articu- 
lated with the two Fociles of" the Leg, by Ginglymus, it be- 
ing divided by a little Sinus, which receives the fmall ■ Pro- 
tuberance in the Middle of the Sinus of the Tibia : With- 
out this Articulation, we mult always, in going, have trod 
on the Keel with our Fore-foot, and our Toes with the 
Hind-foot. See Tibia. 

The fore Part of the Talus, which is alfo convex, is re- 
eeiv : d into the Sinus of the Os Naviculars See Navicu- 

fcARE. 

Below, towards the hind Part of its under Side, it has a 
pretty large Sinus, which receives the upper and hind Part 
of the Os Calcis : And towards the fore Part of the fame 
Side it has a Protuberance, which is receiv'd into the upper 
and fore Part of the iame Bone. Betwixt this Sinus, and 
this Protuberance, there is a Cavity, which anlwers to ano- 
ther in the Os Calcis; in which is contain'd an oily and 
mucous Sort of Subflance, for moiftening the Ligaments, 
and facilitating the obicure Motion of theie Bones when 
we go. 

Talus, or Talut, in Architecture, the fenfible Inclina- 
tion or Slope of a Work ; as of the Outride of a Wall, 
when its Tnickneis is diminifh'd by Degrees, as it rifes in 
Height, to make it the firmer. See Wall. 

Talus, in Fortification: The Talus of a Safiion, or 
Rampart, is the Slope allow'd to fuch a Work, whether it 
be of Earth or Stone, the better to fupport its Weight. See 
Rampart. 

The 'Talus exterior of a Work, is its Sreepnefs on the 
Side of the Field, which is always made as little as poifi- 
ble, to prevent the Enemies Scalado ; unlefs the Earth be 
bad, and then it is abfbluteiy ueceffary to allow a confider- 
able Talus for its Parapet. 

The Talus interior of a Work, is its Steepnefs on the In- 
fide towards the Place. 

TAMARINS, or TAMARINDS, a kind of Medicinal 
Fruit, of a tart, agreeable Taffe ; brought from the Eafi 
Indies, and call'd by fome Indian T)ates, and by others the 
Indian Acacia. 

The Tree which yields it, call'd by the Indians Tamarinds, 
and the c Portuguefe Tamarindos, is not unlike our Afii, or 
Walnut Tree ; its Leaves relemble thofe of Female Fern 5 
its Flowers are join'd eight or ten together, like thofe of the 
Orana" Tree. 

Its"Fruit is in a Pod, the Length of a Finger, and the 
Thicknefs of the Thumb ; cover'd at flrfl with a green 
Rind, which afterwards becomes brown, and contains a 
blackifli Pulp, among which are found Seeds refembling Lu- 
pines : ! Tis this Pulp alone that is brought to us, and us'd 
in Medicines. _ 

The Tamarinds muft be chofen big, of a Jet Colour, a 
brisk Tafte, not too dry, and fuch as have not been laid in 
the Cellar, nor falfify'd with MolafTes of Sugar and Vinegar. 
They are found laxative, cooling, and good to quench 
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Thirft. In burning Fevers they are prefcrib'd to moiften and 
cool the Mouth. 

TAMBAC, or TAMBAQUA, a Mixture of Gold and 
Copper, which the People of Siam hold more beautiful, 
and let a greater Value on, than Gold itfelf. 

s ° me T ravelIers rpcak of ic as a Metal f °™d in its 
peculiar Mines ; but upon what Authority we don't know. 
The Abbe de Choify, in his Journal of Siam, doubts whether 
it mayn't be the Elefirum , Amber, of Solomon. 

The Embaffadors of Siam brought feveral Works in 
Tambac to 'Paris, in the Reign of Louis XIV ; which were 
not found ib beautiful as was expected. 

TAMBOUR, in Architecture, a Term apply'd to the 
Corinthian and Compofite Capitals ; as bearing fbme Re- 
femblance to a Drum ; which the French call Tambour, 
See Cafttal. 

Some chufe to call it the Vafe, and others the Campantt. 
BcH. See Vase, iSc. 

Tambour, is alio us'd for a little Box of Timber-Work, 
cover'd with a Ceiling, within-fide the Porch of certain 
Churches ; both to prevent the View of Perfons palling by, 
and to keep off the Wind, &c. by means of folding Doors) 

Tambour is alfo a round Stone, or Courfe of Stones, le- 
veral whereof form a Section of the Shaft of a Column, not 
ib high as a Diameter. 

TAMPION, TAMKIN or TOMKIN, a kind of Plug 
or Stopple, ferving to clofe aVeflel; particularly to keep down 
the Powder in a Fire-Arm, ££c. 

In charging a Mortar, or the like, over the Powder is ufu- 
ally put a thin round Piece of Wood to keep the Shot, Ball, 
Shell, or the like from the Gun-powder. This Piece is call'd 
a lampion, and by means hereof, the'Shot is exploded with 
the greater Vehemence. See Charge, efrc. 

The Word is form'd from the French, Tampon, a Bung, 
Stopple, &c. Some derive it from the Englifli Tap. 

TAN, the Bark of the Oak ; chopp'd, and ground, by a 
Tanning Mill, into a coarfe Powder 5 to be ufed in the 
Tanning or DreiTmg of Skins. See Bark and Tanning. 

New Tan is the moil elleem'd ; when Old and Stale, it 
lofes a deal of its Effect, which confifts in the condenfing or 
doling the Pores of the Skins 5 fo that the longer the Skins 
are kept in Tan, the greater Force and Firmnefs they ac- 
quire. 

In effea, not only the Bark, but every Part of the Oak 
Tree, of what Age or Growth foever, all oaken Coppice, l£c. 
cut in Barking Time, makes good Tan 5 as good at le2lt , as 
the beft Bark. 

This, when got, is to be well dried in the Sun, houfed dry, 
and kept fb. To ule it, the greater Wood may be fhaved 
fmall, or cleft, fit to be cut fmall by a Tanning Engine for rhe 
Purpofe ; which done, 'tis well dried again on a'Kiln, and 
then ground by the Mill. 

Wnere Oak is fcarce, Thorns may fupply the Defect. 

TANGENT, in Geometry, a right Line, which touches 
a Circle, that is, which meets it in fuch Manner, as that 
though infinitely produced, it would never cut the fame ; 
that is, never come within the Circumference. See Circle, 
&. 

Thus the Line AD (Tab. Geometry Fig. 50 ) is a Tangent 
to the Circle, in D. 

'Tis demonftrated in Geometry, i°That if ^Tangent AD, 
and a Secant A B, be both drawn from the fame Point A ; 
the Square of the Tangent will be equal to the Rectangle, 
under the whole Secant A B, and that Portion thereof A C, 
which falls without the Circle. See Secant. 

2° That if two Tangents, as AD A E be drawn to the 
fame Circle from the fame Point A, they will be equal to each 
other. 

Tangent, in Trigonometry. A Tangent o/^i ^-^, 
is a right Line, railed perpendicularly on the Extreme of rhe 
Diameter, and continued to a Point, where it is cut by a 
Secant, that is by a Line, drawn from the Centre through the 
Extremity of the Arch whereof it is a langent. 

Or thus 5 A Tangent of an Jlrch E A (Tab. Trigononjecy 
Fig. 26) is a Parr of a Tangent oi a Circle (that is, of a right 
Line which touches a Circle without cutting it) intercepted 
between two right Lines, drawn from the Centre C, through 
the Extremes of the Arch E and A. See Arch. 

Hence, the Tangent F E is perpendicular to the Radius 
E C. 

And hence the Tangent F E is the Tangent of the Circle 
ACE, as alfo of that A CI : fo that Two adjacent Angles 
have only the fame common Tangent. 

Co-Tangent, or Tangent of a Complement, is the 
Tangent of an Arch which is the Complement of another 
Arch to a Quadrant. See Complement. 

Thus, a Tangent of the Arch A H, is the Co-tangent of 
the Arch A E, or the Tangent of the Complement of the 
Arch A E. 

To find the Length of the Tangent of any Arch 5 The 

Sine of the Arch being given: Suppofe the Arch, AEj 

[ X x ] the 
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the given Sine, A D ; and the Tangent required, EF. Since 
both the Sine and Tangent are perpendicular to the Radius 
E C, they are parallel to each other. Wherefore, as the Co- 
fine DC is to the Sine AD, fo is the whole Sine, to the 
Tangent E F. See S i n e . 

Hence, a Canon of Sines being had ; a Canon of Tangents 
is eafily conlfru&ed therefrom. See Canon. 

Artificial Tangents, are the Logarithms of the Tangents 
of Arches. SccLogarithm. 

Line a/Tangents, is aLine ufually placed on the Seclor 
and Gunter's Scale ; the Defcription andUfes whereof, fee 
under the Articles Sector and GunterV Scale. 

Tangent of a Conic Setlion, as of a Parabola, or other al- 

febraic Curve, is a right Line, drawn, cutting the Axis. See 
Iurve, Conic, &c. 

Method of Tangents, a Method of determining the 
Quantity of the Tangent of any algebraic Curve; the Equa- 
tion defining that Curve, being given. 

This Method is one of the great Refults of the Calculus 
2)ijferentialis. See Differential. 

Its Ufe is very great in Geometry ; becaufe in determining 
the Tangents of Curves, we determine at the fame Time, 
the Quadratures of the Curvilinear Spaces : on which account 
it well deferves to be here particularly inlifted on. See Qua- 
drature. 



To find the Sub-tangent in any 



aic Curve. 



Let the Semiordinate pm be infinitely near another PM 
(Tab. Analylis Fig. 13) then will P p be the Differential of 
rheAbfcifs; and letting fall the Perpendicular MR— Pp; 
Rm will be the Differential of the Semiordinate. Draw, 
therefore, the Tangent TM : The infinitely little Arch M m, 
will not differ from a Right Line ; and therefore M m R will 
be a right-lined, right-angled Triangle, ufually call'd the 
CharaBerifiic Triangle of the Curve, in regard Curve Lines 
are diftinguifh'd from each other hereby. See Charac- 
teristic. 

Now, by reafon of the Parallelifm of the Right Lines 
PMand/;«f the Angle MmR-TMP. Wherefore the 
Triangle MmR is Similar to the Triangle TMP. Let, 
therefore A P = x, PM = y, then will Pp=MR = ^, 
and R m= dy. Confequently, 

Rm : MR : : PM : PT 

dy ■ d X ; : y : ydx 

dy 

If, then, from the given Equation of any Curve, you 
fubflitute the Value 01 dx to ydx : dy, in the general Ex- 
preffion of the Sub-tangent, PTj the differential Quantities 
will vanifli, and jthc Value of the Sub-tangent come out in 
common Quantities ; whence the Tangent itfelf is eafily 
determined. This we fhall illuftrate in a few Examples : 

1° The Equation defining the common Parabola, is, 



Hence, adx=z iy dy 
dx=z2ydy : a 
VT=zydx : d y=^iy 2 'dy : ady~jy z : a=.iax :a—2X- 
That is, the Sub-tangent is double the Abfciffe, 
2° The Equation defining a Circle is, 
& x — xx—y y 
adx — ixd x—iy dy 
dx=.-2.ydy : (a—2x) 

PT=i# :ydy=.2y l dy : (a~z x) dy=ty z : (a— *x) 
=;(2ax—2xx):(a—2x)~(ax—xx):( ± a — x) that is, 

PC:PB::AP:PT. 

Therefore AT = {ax— oex) 1 (±a— x)~ x=(a oc~xx~\ 
ax-\-xx) -. (\a—x)—±ax : (±a~x) that is, PC: PA:; 
CA:AT. 

3° The Equation defining an Ellipfis, is 5 

ay % = ah x — b x z 
Hence 2 aydy — abdx—2 bxdx 
iaydy : (ah — 2bx) = dx 

PT=ydx :dy=2tty 7 - : (ab—2bx)=(2abx~2 bx z ) 
z(ab — 2b x)~{2 ax — ia x z ) : (a — 2 x) that is, as the 
Dittance of the Semiordinate from the Centre, is to the Half 
Axis, & is the Abfcifs to the Portion of the Sub-tangent in- 
tercepted between the Vertex of the Ellipfis and the Tangent. 

Laftly, for all Algebraic Curves, the Equation is, 



aym-\-bx"-\-cf 


x ' + df=o 
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~idy-\-nbx n — 
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Suppofe, e. gr. y 7 — . a x = o 5 then, by comparing with 
the general Formula ; 



b x a = — a x 
b~ — a n = 1 



a = 1 m = 2 
c y r x f = o 

c = or =of=o 



Thefe Values being fubftituted in the moft general Fofmula 

of the Sub-tangent 5 we have the Sub-tangent of the Parabola 
of the firft Kind, (— 2 . I J 1 * — o.oj'i*):(i~<«i- 1 
-f- o ■ o y° x°) = — 2 y z : a = iy* : tf, 
Suppofe y* — x s a x y = 0, then will 

ay* =.yi y x n = . — x 3 



dy nbx«~ i-\-fcfx',- i 



tt~im=:3b = in = $ 
c y r x r =: — axy /^=o 

c = — ar= 1 /= 1 

Thefe Values being fubflituted in the general Formula of 
the Sub-tar,gent ; we have the Sub-tangent of the Curve, 
whofe Equation is given, PT— (~ 3. , ji s — 1. — ay x\ 
= C 3- — 1 « 3 — t+i. — ayx;— i) = (— syi'-L a-y if) 
: (-,3 *-«y)=(l!y 3 —<l*y-J:(l * + ay) Confe- 
quently, A I =^ y 3— axy-)-. (3i'4-«jvj_i ==( ' 3 j,3_ 
axy) — ( }x> _ axy) : ( ? x>- + «J'J = ( 3 axy — % a xV ) 
: 3 1* + ay. The Value ofy 3 — x*, that is, a xy : (3 x l + 
ay) being fubflituted from the Equation to the Curve. 

In the •PMlefiphical TranfaSions, we have the foilowino 
Method of drawing Tangents to all Geometrical Curves? 
without any Labour, or Calculation, by M. Shlfius. 

Suppofe a Curve, as DCL (Fig. 14) whofe Points are 
all referable to any Right Line given, as E A B, whether the 
Right Line be the Diameter or not ; or whether there be 
more given Right Lines than one, provided their Powers do 
but come into the Equation. In all his Equations he puts 
v for the Line DA, y for B A ; and for E B, and the other 
given Lines, he puts b d, i$c. that is, always Confonants. 

Then, fuppofing DC to be drawn touching the Curve in 
D,and meeting with EB produced in C; he calls the fought 
Line C A, by the Name of a. 

To find which, he gives this general Method : 1. Rejeft 
out of the Equation all Members, which have not either 
11 or y with them: Then put all tho r e that have y, on one 
Side ; and all thofe which have a, on the other ; with their 
Signs + or — ; and the latter, for Diftinflion andEafe fake 
he calls the Right, the former, the Left Side. 2. On the 
Right Side, let there be prefix'd to each Member, the Expo- 
nent of the Power, which v hath there ; or, which is all one, 
let that Exponent be multiplied into all the Members. 3 Let 
the fame be done alfo on the Left Side, multiplying each 
Member there by the Power of the Exponent of y. Addinu 
this moreover, that onejymuft, in each Member, be alwayl 
changed into a. This done, the Equation thus refbrm'd, will 
fhew the Method of drawing the required Tangent t'o the 
Point D : For, that being given ; as alfo y, v, and the 
other Quantities exprefTed by Confonants, a cannot be un- 
known. Suppofe an Equation by —yy=vv, in which EB 
is called b ■ B A =y, DA=», and let a, or A C be required 
fo as to find the Point C, from whence C D being drawn, 
ftiall be a true Tangent to rhat Curve Q_D in D. In this 
Example, nothing is to be rejefled out of the Equation, be- 
caufe y or v are in each Member : It is alfo difpofed, 
as required by the Rule 1 ; to each Part therefore, there muft 
be prefix'd the Exponent of the Powers of y or v, as in 
Rule 2 ; and on the Left Side, let one y be changed into a, 
and then the Equation will be in this Form, ba—2ya = z 
vv, which Equation reduced, gives eafily the Value of 

a = = A C. And fo the Point C is found, from 

b — iy ' 

whence the Tangent D C may be drawn. 

To determine which Way the Tangent is to be drawn, 
whether towards B or E, he direfls to confider the Numera- 
tor and Denominator of the Fraflion. For, 1. If in bothParts 
of the Fraction, all the Signs are Affirmative ; or if the 
Affirmative ones are more in Number; then the Tangent 
is to run towards B. 2. If the Affirmative Quantities are 
greater than the Negative in the Numerator 5 but equal to 
them in the Denominator ; the Right Line drawn through 
D, and touching the Curve in that Point, will be parallel "to 
A B : For in this Cafe, a is of an infinite Length. 3 . If in 
both Parts of the Fraction, the Affirmative Quantities, are 
lefs than the Negative, changing all the Signs, the Tangent 
muft be drawn now alfo towards B : For this Cafe, after 
the Change, comes to be the fame as the Firft. 4. If the 
Affirmative Quantities are greater than the Negative in the 
Denominator ; but in the Numerator are lefs 5 or vice verfa $ 
then changing the Signs in that Part of the Fraction where 
they are lefs, the Tangent muft be drawn a contrary Way ; 

that 
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that is, A C mufl be taken towards E. 5. But when* 
ever the Affirmative and Negative Quantities are equal in the 
Numerator, let them be how they will in the Denominator, 
a will vanish into nothing : And, confequently, the Tangent is 
either A D itfelf, or EA, or parallel thereto; as will eafily be 
found by the Data. This he gives plain Examples o£ in 
reference to the Circle; thus : Let there bea Semicircle, whofe 
Diameter is E B ; in which there is given any Point ; as D, 
(Fig. 15.) from which the Perpendicular DA is let fall to the 
Diameter. Let DA=<y, BA==y, BE=/^ : Then the 
Equation wi\lbeby—yy=vv, and drawing the 'Tangent 

DC, AC, or a = — Now, if b be greater than 2jj', 

b — zy 
the Tangent muft be drawn towards B ; if left, towards E ; 
if it be equal to it, it will be parallel to EB, as was faid in 
the firft, fecond and fourth Rules. 

Let there be another Semi-circle inverted ; as NDD, 
C^ig. l6'0 the Points of whofe Periphery, are refcrr'd to the 
Right Line BB, parallel and — to the Diameter. Let NB 
becalled^; and all Things elfe as befo.e; then the Equation 
will be by — y y — dd -\~ v v — 2 d v ; which being 

managed according to his Rules, you have a— — 

5 a ' ' b -iy 

Now fincc v here is fuppofed to be always lefs than d ; if b 
be greater than 1 y t then the Tangent mult be drawn towards 
E; if equal, it will be parallel to BB; if lefs, changing 
all the Sines, the Tnvgtnt mull: be drawn towards B, as 
by Rules Fourth, Fifth and Third. But there could be no 
Tangent drawn, or at leaf}, E B would be it, if NB had 
Jbeen taken equal to the Diameter. Let there be another Semi- 
circle, whofe Diameter NB, (Fig. 1 7.) is perpendicular to E B, 
and to which its Points are fuppofed to be referr'd. Let N B 
be called B, and all Things elfe as above ; the Equation will 

be y y =bv — vv, and #— ° 2 . If, now, b be 

2.r 

greater than 2 v, the Tangent muft be drawn towards B, 
if lefler, towards E, if equal, DA will be the Tangent, as 
by Rules 1, 4 and c, appears. 

Inverfe Method ef Tangents, is a Method of finding the 
Equation, or the Conftruftion, of any Curve; from the 
Tangent or any other Line whofe Determination depends 
on the Tangent, given. 

This Method is one of the great Refults of the New 
Calculus Integralis, See Calculus. 

Its Application we fliall give in what follows. 

The differential ExpreiTions of the Tangent^ Sub-tangent^ 
&c. being delivered under the lair. Article : If you make the 
given Value equal to the differential Expreffion, and either 
fum up the differential Equation or, if that can't be, coniiruct 
it, the Curve required, is had. For Example : 

i° Tefindthe Curve Line, whofe Sub-tangent = iyy : a 

Since the Sub-tangent of an algebraic Line is = yd x, wc 
have 



ydx : 


dy = iyi •■ 


a 


ay dx 


= iy 1 dy 




a d 


x = iydy 





The Curve fought, therefore, is a Parabola ; whofe Con- 
struction is Shewn under the Article Parabola. 

2° To find the Curve, whofe Sub-tangent is a Third Tro- 
fortional tor — x andy. 



r — x -.y =.y.y dx 



Since 



We have 



2TK — x x = y 
The Curve fought therefore, is a Circle. 

3 To find the Line -wherein the Sub-tangent is equal to t 
Semiordinate. 



»■• 


— X -.y = 


-.dy 


\dx 


rd 


»: X d X 


—3 


dy 


rx 


- J' «■ 


= 2' 


f 



Since, 



ydx :dy=y 
ydx —ydy 



■=S 



Hence it appears, that the Line fought, is a right Line, 
that relerrs to the Cathctus of an Equicrural Triangle, as to an 
Axis or the Hypothenufe of an Equicrural, reflangled Tri- 
angle. It .•.had been taken for the Arch of a Circle, the 
fought Line had been a Cycloid. Sec Cycloid. 

TANGIBLE. See Tactile 

TANlSTRi, or TAN1STR1, in our ancient Cultoros, 
an Heir preemptive, or fecond Poffeffor. See Heir S?c. 

Hence the Law, or Tenure, Taaifiry, or TamftriH, an an- 
cient municipal Law, or Tenure of England, which allotted 
the Inheritance of Lands, CaiHes, Fjc. held by this Tenure, 
to the oldell and molt worthy and capable Perfon of the 
Deceafed's Name and Blood; without any Regard to 
Proximity. 

This, in reality, was giving it to the Strongeft; which na- 
turally occafion'd bloody Wars in Families : for which Rea- 
fbn it was abolifh'd under K. James I. Sir John Davis de- 
scribes it thus ; gamt afitm 'Perfia moruft feifie des Afcims 
Cajiks, Manors, Torres eu Tenements del Nature ($ Tenure 
de Tanillry ; que donques mcfme les Cafiles, &c. dcent def- 
cender, & de temps dont Memory ne Court oat ttfe de defender 
Seniori & digniffimo Viro Sanguinis & Cognominis de tiel 
'Perfon, &c. The Word is fuppos'd form'd from Thanis. 

TANNING, the preparing of Skins or Hides in a Pit, 
with Tan and Water, after having firft taken off the Hair, 
by Steeping them in Lime Water. See Tan and Leather. 

Methodof Tannino Cows, Calves, andHorfes Hides. 

The Skin being Head off the Carcafs if 'tis intended to 
be kept, 'tis faired with Sea Salt and Alum, or with a kind 
of Saltpetre, call'd Natron ; if 'tis not for keeping, the 
Salting is fav'd, as being of no ufe, but to prevent the Hide 
from corrupting e'er it can be conveniently carry'd to the 
Tan-lmife. 

Whether the Hide have been faired or not, the Tanner 
begins with taking off the Hotns, the Ears, and the Tail ; 
after which 'tis thrown into a running Water for about 30 
Hours, to wafh off the Blood, and other Impurities adher- 
ing to the Snfide. 

This done, 'tis laid over Night in a Lime Pit, already 
ufed ; whence it is taken, and left to drain three or four 
Days on the Edge of the Pit. 

This firft and flighted Preparation over, it is teturn'd into 
a flrong Lime-Pit for two Days ; then taken out for four 
more ; and thus for fix Weeks alternately, taken out and 
put in, twice a Week. 

At the fix Weeks End, it is put into a fre/h Pit, where 
it continues eight Days, and is taken out for fo manv ; and 
this alternately for a Year or eighteen Months, according to 
the Strength of the Leather, or the Weather : for in great 
Heats, they put in freSh Lime twice a Week ; and in Fro ft 
they Sometimes don'r touch them for three Months. Every 
frefh Lime-Pit they throw them into, is Stronger and Stronger. 

At four, five, or fix Weeks end, the Tanner Scrapes "off 
the Hair, on a Wooden Leg, or Horfe, with a kind of Knife 
for that Purpofe. And after a Tear or eighteen Months, 
when the Hair is perfectly gone, he catties it to a River to 
wafh, pares off the Flefh on the Leg, with a kind of cut- 
ting Knife, and rubs it briskly wirh a kind of Wher-ftone, 
to take off any Remains of Flefh or Filth on the Side of 
the Hair. 

The Skin is now put into Tan ; that is, cover'd over with 
Tan, as 'tis ftretch'd in the Pit, and Water let in upon it: 
If the Skin be Strong, five Coverings of Tan will be re- 
quir'd ; for weaker, three or four may fuffice. When the 
Skin has not been kept long enough in Lime, or the Tatl- 
Pit; upon cleaving it, in the Middle is Seen a whitifh 
Streak, call'd the Horn, or Crudity of the Skin ; and 'tis 
this is the Reafbn why the Soals of Shoes, Boots, fjc. 
ifretch fb eafily, and take Water. 

When the Hides are fufRciently tann'd, they are taken out 
of the Pit, to be dry'd, by hanging in the Air : Then the 
Tan is clean'd off them, and they are pur in a Place neither too 
dry, nor too moifl ; they are well ftretch'd over one another, 
with Weights a-top, to keep them tight and Straight ; and 
in this Condition are fold, under the Denomination of Send 
Leather. This is the Method of tanning Bullocks or 
Oxes Hides. 

Cows, Calves, and Hotfes Skins are tann'd much after the 
fame Manner as thofe of Oxen, except that the former are 
only kept four Months, in the Lime-Pit ; and that befote 
they be put in the Tan, there is a Preparation requir'd, 
thus : Cold Water is pour'd into a Wooden Fat or Tub, 
wherein the Skins ate put, which are kept flirring while 
fome other Water is wanning in a Kettle ; and as foon as 
that Water is a little more than lukewarm, 'tis pour'd 
gently into the Fat, and upon this is calf a Basket of Tan ; 
during which Time, the Skins are ftill kept turning, that 
the Water and Tan mayn't burn them. 

After an Hour, they are taken out, and cad for a Day in 
cold Water, then return'd into the former Fat, and the 
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fame Water they had been in before ; and here they are left 
eight Days ; which expir'd, they are put in the ST«-Pit, 
and three Coverings of Tan given them, the firft of which 
lafts five Weeks, the id fix, and the 3d two Months. 

The teit of the Procefs is in all relpeccs the fame as that 
above deliver'd. In ibme Countries, as in Champagne, &c. 
the Tanners give the firft. Preparation with Barley inftead of 
Lime. 

TANTAMOUNT, (of the French tarn and Montant, 
or Monter,) ibmething that amounts to, or is equivalent to 
fo much. 

TAP, among Hunters : A Hair is faid to tap,, or beat, 
when me makes a Noife. 

TAPASSANT, denotes lurking or fqaatting, and is a 
Term us'd in Hunting : Hence, to tappy, is to be hid, as a 
Deer may be. 

TAPER, Tapering, is underftood of a Piece of Timber, 
or the like, when broad beneath, and fharp towatds the 
Top ; as is the Cafe in Pyramids, Cones, J^fr. See Pyra- 
mid. 

To meafure taper Timber, £<?c. See Timber, Slidi-ng- 
Rale, l$C. 

Taper-£w<«/, is apply'd to a Piece of Ordnance, when 
it is wider ar the Mouth than towards the Breech. See 
Ordnance. 

Taper, a kind of tall waxen Candle, placed in a Can- 
dleftick, and burnt at Funeral Proceilions, and in other 
Church Solemnities.. See Candle. 

They are made of different Sises : In fome Places, as 
Iralv, &. they are Cylindrical ; but in molt ether Countries, 
as England, France, &c. they are Conical, or taper, whence 
the Name. 

Both Kinds are pierced at Bottom, for a Pin inthe Can- 
dleflick to enter. 

The Ufe of Lights in religious Ceremonies, is of a long 
Handing : The Ancients, we know, ufed Flambeaux in 
their Sacrifices, and particularly in the Myfteries of Cere s ; 
and they had Tapers placed before the Statues of their 
Gods. 

Some fiippofe, that it was in Imitation of this Heathen 
Ceremony, that Lights were firft introduc'd into the Chri- 
ftian Church ; others rake it, that the Chriilians borrow'd 
the Practice from the Jeivs : But Recourfe need not be had 
to the one or the other. 

Doubrlefs, as in the firft Days of Chriftianity they had 
their Meetings in ohlcure fubterraneous Vaults, there was a 
Neceffity for Tapers, ?$c. and there was even Occafion for 
them after they had the Liberty of building Churches ; 
thofe being contriv'd in fueh Manner, as only to receive very 
little Light, that they might infpi.re the greater Awe and 
Refpefl by the Obfcurity. 

This Original of Tapers in Churches is the mod natural ; 
but 'tis now a long Time fince the Life of Tapers, which 
Neceffity at fifft introduc'd, is become a mere Ceremony. 
S. Taulinns, who liv'd at rhe Beginning of the Vth Century, 
obterves that the Chriitians of his Days were fo fond of 
Tapers, 'that they even painted them in their Churches. See 
Luminary. 

Manner of "making Tapers. 

There are two ways of making Tapers : The firft with 
the Lalle, the fecond by Hand. 

In the firft, after the Wicks (which are ufually half Cot- 
ton half Flax) have been well twilled, and cut of the due 
Length ; a Dozen of them ate hung, at equal Diftances, 
around an Iron Hoop, directly over a large Copper Bafon full 
of melted Wax. 

Then taking an Iron Ladle-full of the Wax, they pour it 
gently over the Wicks, a little below the Tops theteof, one 
after another ; fo that the Wax running down them, they 
become quite covcr'd therewith, and the Surplus returns in- 
to the Balbn, under which is a Pan of Coals to keep it in 
Fufion. 

Thus they continue to caft on more and more Wax for ten 
or twelve times, till the Tapers be brought to the requir'd 
Dimenfions. The firft Caft only foaks the Wick, the fe- 
cond begins to cover it, and the reft give it the Fotm and 
Thicknefs ; in order to which, they take Care that every 
Caft, after the fourth, be made lower and lower below the 
Wicks, to make them taper. 

The Tapers thus form'd, are laid, while yet hot, one 
a^ainft another, in a Feather Bed, folded double to preferve 
them foft ; and taken out thence, one atter another, to be 
rolled on a long fmooth Table, with an oblong Inftrument of 
Box, polifh'd at Bottom, and furni/h'd with a Handle 
above. 

The Taper thus roll'd and polifh'd, a Piece of its big 
End is cut off, and a Conical Hole bored therein, with a 
Boxen Inftrument, into which the Pin, or Point of the Can- 
dleftick is to be receiv'd. 

While the Btoach is yet in the Hole, they ufe to ftarnp 



the Maker's Name, and the Weight of the Taper, with 3 
Boxen Ruler, whereon the Characters are cut. The Taper 
is then hung up to dty and harden ; after which it is fit for 
Ufe. 

Making of Tapers by Hend. 

The Wicks being difpos'd, as in the former Manner ; they 
begin to fbtten the Wax by working it in hot Water, in a. 
narrow, deep Copper Veffel. They then take a Quantity 
of this Wax out with the Hand, and lay it gtadually on the 
Wick, which is faften'd to a Hook in the Wall by the End 
oppofite to the Wick ; 16 that they begin to form rhe Taper 
by the big End; and proceed, ftill leffening the Thicknefs, to 
the Neck or Coller. 

The reft is perform'd after the fame Manner as in Tapers- 
made with the Ladle, except that they don't lay them in 
the Feather-Bed, but toll them on the Table as faft as 
form'd. 

Two Things there are to be obfirv'd in the two Kinds of 
Tapers : The firft, that in the whole Procefs of Tapers with the 
Ladle, they ufe Water to moiften the Table, and other In- 
ftruments ufed therein, that the Wax may not flick ; and 
that in the other, they ufe Oil of Olives or Lard for the 
fame End. 

'Pafchal Tht-E-B., among the Romanijls, is a latge Taper, 
whereon the Deacon applies five Grains of Frankincenfe, in 
Holes made for the Purpofe, in Form of a Crofs ; and which 
he lights with new Fire in the Ceremony of Eajler Sa- 
turday. 

The Pontifical makes Pope Zofimvs the Author thereof; 
but 'Baron'ms will have the Ufage more ancient, and quotes 
a Hymn of Trudentws to prove it. 

The Pope he fuppofes to have only eftablifli'd the Ufe 
thereof in Parifh Churches ; which, till that Time, had 
been reflrain'd to the greater Churches. F. 'Tapebroch ex- 
plains rhe Origin of the Pafchal Torch more diflinfily in 
hUComtusChronicoHiftoricus, Sic. It feems, tho' the Coun- 
cil of Nice regulated the Day wheteon Eajler was to be 
celebrated, it laid it on the Patriarch of Alexandria to 
make a yearly Canon thereof, and to fend it to the Pope. 
As all the other moveable Feafts were to be regulated on that 
of Eajler, a Catalogue of them was made every Tear, and 
wrote on a Taper, Cereus, which was blefs'd in the Church 
with much Solemnity. 

This Taper, according to the Abbot Chaplain, was not 3 
Wax Candle, made to be burnt t It had no Wick ; nor was 
it any thing more than a kind of Column of Wax, made on 
purpofe to wtite the Lift of moveable Fealls on, and which 
would fuffice to hold it for the Space of a Year. 

For among rhe Ancients, when any thing was to be wrote 
to lall tor ever, they engrav'd it on Marble or Steel ; when 
it was to laft a long while, they wrote it on /Egyptian Pa- 
per; and when it was only to laft a lhortTime, they con- 
tented themfelves towrite it on Wax. 

In Procefs of Time, they came to write the Lift of move- 
able Feafls on Paper, but they ftill faften'd it to the Pafchal 
Taper ; which Practice is obferv'd to this Day at Notre 
c Dame in Rouen, and throughout the Order of China. 

Such is the Original of "the Benediction of the 'Pafchal 
Taper. 

TAPESTRY, or TAFISTRY, a curious Kind of Manu- 
facture, ferving ro adorn a Chamber, or orher Apartment, 
by hanging, or covering the Walls thereof. See Hanginc. 

Some ufe Tapeflry as a general Name for all Kinds of 
Hangings, whether wove, or wrought with the Needle, and 
whether Silken,. Woollen, Linnen, Leather, or Paper ; (in 
which they are countenanc'd by the Etymology of the Word 
form'd from the French Tapiffer, to line, of the Latin 
Tapes, a Cover of a Bed, l£c.) But in the common Ufe of 
our Language, the Term is now appropriated to a Kind of 
woven Hangings, of Wooll and Silk, frequenrly rais'd, and 
entich'd with Gold and Silver, representing Figures of Men 
Animals, Landskips, £5?t7. 

The Invention of Tapeflry feems to have come from the 
Levant ; and what makes this the more probable is, that 
formerly the Workmen concern 'd herein, were call'd, at leaft 
in France, Sarrazins, or Sarrafinois. 

'Tis (iippos'd that the Englip and Flemijb, who were the 
fifft that excelfd therein, might bring the Art with them 
from fome of rhe Croifades, or Expeditions againft the Sa- 
razens. See Croisade. 

Be this as it will, tis certain thofe two Nations, particu- 
lafly the Englip, were the firft who let on Foot this noble 
and rich Manufacture in Europe ; now one of the fineft Or- 
naments of Palaces, Bafilicks, Churches,^. 

Hence, if they ben't allow'd the Inventors, they have, at 
leaft, the Glory of being the Reftorers of fo curious and 
admirable an Arr, as gives a kind of Life to Woolls and 
Silks, in no Refpeil inferior to the Paintings of the bed 
Mafters. 

'Twas 
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'Twas late e'er the French apply'd themfelves tb Tapiflry : 
The firft Eftablifhmenr of that Kind, was under Henry IV. 
in the Year 1607, in the Fauxbmirg, S. Michael, But this 
fell with the Death of that Prince. Under Zewis XIV. the 
Manufacture was retriev'd by the Care and Addrels of the 
great M. Colbert, to whom the Eflablifhment of the Gobe- 
lins is owing, a Royal Tapiflry Manufacture, which has pro- 
due' d Works in this Kind, lcarce inferior to the finer! Ung- 
lijb or Flemifii Tapifiry, either with regard to the Defigns, 
the Colours, or the Firmnefs. See Goeelin. 

The Tapifiry-men dtiiinguiOi two Kinds of Wotk, viz. 
Tapiflry of the high and Itna Warp ; tho' the Difference is 
rather in the Manner of working, than in the Work itfelf, 
which is, in effect, the fame in both ; only the Looms, and 
confequently the Waips, are differently iituate: Thofe of 
the low Warp being placed flat, and parallel to the Horizon ; 
and thofe, on the contrary, of the high Warp, erected per- 
pendicularly. 

The Bnglifi anciently excell'd all the World in their 
Tapiflry of the high Warp ; and they ftill retain their former 
Reputation, tho* with fome little Change : Their low Warps 
are ftill admir'd ; but as for the high ones, they are quite 
laid afide in our Nation. See Commerce, Woollen Ma- 
mifa&ttre, &c. 

The French have three confiderable Tapijlry Manufactures 
befides that of the Gobelins ; the firlt at Aitbujfon in Ait- 
vergne, the iecond at Felletin in the Upper Marche, and the 
third at "Beauvois : They were all equally eftablifti'd for the 
high and the low Warp, but have all laid aiide the former, 
excepting the Gobelins. 

There are admirable low Warps in Flanders, generally 
exceeding thofe of France^ the chief, and altnolf only Fle- 
mifi Manufactories, are at Srujjels, Antwerp, Oudenard, Life, 
Tottrnay, Bruges, and Valenciennes. 

At "Brtlffels and Antwerp they fucceed both in human Fi- 
gures, in Animals, and Landskips ; and that both with re- 
gard to the Defigns and the Workmanftiip. At Oudenard 
their Landskips and Animals are good, but their human 
Figures naught. Lijle, and the other Cities nam'd, come 
behind Oudenard. The French Manufacture of Felletin does 
tolerably well in Landskips, Atibuffon in Figures, and Beau- 
vois in both. 

The uliial Widths of Tapiflries, ate from two Ells to three 
Ells and half, t'aris Meafure. 

The Manufacture of Tapiflry of each Kind, is too curious 
to be here pafs'd overj without a fhortDefcription. We /hall 
give each under its fcparate Article. 

Manufatlure of Tapistry of the high Warp. 

The Loom whereon tis wrought, is placed perpendicular- 
ly: It conlifts of four principal Pieces ; two long Planks or 
Cheeks of Wood, and two thick Rollers or Beams. The 
Planks are let uprighr, and the Beams acrofs them, one a- 
top, and t'other at Bottom, a Foot's Diftance from the 
Ground. They have each their Trunnions, by which they 
are fufpended on the Planks, and are turn'd with Bats. In 
each Rollet is a Groove, from one End to t'other, capable of 
containing a long round Piece of Wood, faften'd therein 
with Hooks. Its Ufe is to tye the Ends ot the Warp to. 
The Warp, which is a kind of worried, or twifted Woollen 
Thread, is wound on the upper Roller ; and the Work, as 
faft as wove, is wound on the lower. 

Within-fide the Planks, which are leven or eight Foot 
high, fourteen or fifteen Inches broad, and three or four 
thick, are Holes piere'd, from Top to Bottom, in which are 
put thick Pieces of Iron, with Hooks at one End, ferving to 
luftain the Coat-ftave : Thefe Fieces of Iron have alfo Holes 
pierced ; by nutting a Pin in which, the Stave is drawn nearer, 
or fet further off; and thus the Coats, or Threads, are 
ltrerch'd or loofen'd at Pleafure. 

The Coat- Have is about three Inches Diameter, and runs 
all the Length of the Loom : On this are fix'd the Coats, or 
Threads, which make the Thteads of the Warp crofs each 
other. It has much the fame Effect here, as the Spring- 
ftave and Treddles have in the common Looms. The Coats 
are little Threads faften'd to each Thread of the Warp, 
with a kind of Aiding Knot, which forms a Sort of Mafh, 
or Ring. They ferve to keep the Warp open, for the Paf- 
fage of Broaches wound with Silks, Woollens, or other 
Matters ufed in the Piece of Tapifiry. 

Laftly, there are a Number of little Sticks, of different 
Lengths, but all about an Inch Diameter, which the Work- 
man keeps by him in Baskets, to ferve to make the Threads 
of the Warp crofs each other, by patting them acrofs : 
And that the Threads thus crofs'd may retain their proper 
Situation, a Packthread is run among the Threads, above 
the Stick. 

The Loom thus form'd, and mounted with its Warp, the 
firft Thing the Workman does, is to draw, on the Threads 
of this W ; arp, the principal Lines and Strokes of the De- 
fign to be reprefented on the Piece of Tapiflry, which is 



done by applying Cartoons made from the Painting he intends 
to copy, to the Side that is to be the wrong Side o. the 
Piece ; and then with a Black-lead Pencil following and tra- 
cing out the Contours thereof on the Thread of the right 
Side ; fo that the Strokes appear equally both before and be- 
hind. As to the original Defign the Work is to be finifh'd 
by, tis hung up behind the Workman, and wound on a long 
Staff , from wnich a Piece is unroll'd from Time to Time, a? 
the Work proceeds. 

Befides the Loom, &. here defcribed ; there are Three 
other principal Inftruments required for rhe working, the 
Silk, or Wooll of the Woof within the Threads of the Warp. 
Thefe are a Broach, a Reed, and an Iron Needle. 

The Broach is of hard Wood, 7 or 8 Inches lono and 
two Thirds of an Inch thick, ending in a Point with a little 
Handle. It ferves as a Shuttle, the Silks, Woollens, Gold or 
Silver to be ufed in the Work, being wound on it. The Reed 
or Comb is alfo of Wood, Eight or Nine Inches long, and an 
Inch thick at the Back ; whence it ufually grows lets and lefs, 
to the Extremity of the Teeth, which are more or lefs apart, 
according to the greater or lefs Degree of Finenefs of the in- 
tended Work. Laftly, the Needle is in Form of the common 
Needle, only bigger and longer. Its Ufe is to prefs clofe the 
Wooll and Silks, when there is any Line or Colour that does 
not fit well. 

All Things being prepared for the Work ; and the Work- 
man ready to begin, he places himfelf on the wrong Side the 
Piece, with his Back towards the Defign; fo that fie works, 
as it were, blind-fold, feeing nothing of what he does, and 
being obliged to quit his Poft, and go to the other Side the 
Loom, whenever he would view and examine the Piece, to 
correct it with his Preffing Needle. 

To put any Silk, lie in the Warp, he firft turns, and 
looks at his Defign : Then taking a Broach full of the pro- 
per Colour, he places it among, the Threads of the Warp, 
which he brings acrofs each other with his Fingers, by means 
of the Coats or Threads faften'd to the Staff: This he re- 
peats every rime he is to change his Colour. 

The Silk or Wooll being p laced, he beats it with his Reed 
or Comb ; and when he has thus wrought in feveral Rows 
over e'.ch other, he goes to fee the Fflicl'fhey have; in order 
to reform the Contours with his Needle, if there be occa- 
iion. 

As the Work advances, thev roll it up on the lower Beam, 
and unroll as much Warp from the upper Beam, as fijflfiees 
them to continue the Piece : The like they do o the Defign 
behind them. 

When the Pieces are wide, feveral Workmen may be em- 
ploy'd at once, 

We have but two Things to add : The firft, that this high 
Warp Tapiflry goes on much more flowly than the mn Warp, 
and takes almoif double the Time and Trouble. The r econd, 
that all the Difference rhe Eye can obferve between the two 
Kinds, confills in this, that in the low Warp there is a red. 
Filler, about one Twelfth of an Inch broad, running on each 
Side, from Top to Bottom ; which is wanting in°the high 
Warp. 

Manufatlure of TArrsiRy of the low Warp. 

The Loom or Frame wherein the low Warp is wrought) 
is much like that of the Weavers : The principal P°rts 
thereof are two ftrong Pieces of Wood forming the Sides of 
the Loom, and bearing a Beam or Roller at each End : They 
are fuftain'd at Bottom with other fining Pieces of Wood in 
Manner of Treftles ; and, to keep them 'the firmer, are like- 
wife faften'd to the Floor with a kind of Buttreffes, which 
prevent any fhaking, tho' there are fometimes four or five 
Workmen ieaning on the fore Beam at once. 

The Rollers have each their Trunnions, by which they are 
fuftain'd : They are turn'd by larre Iron Pins, three Foot 
long. Along each Beam runs a Groove, wherein is placed 
the Wich, a Piece of Wood of above two Inches Di •meter, 
and almoft rhe Length of the Roller : This Piece fills the 
Groove entirely, and is faften'd therein, from Sp^ce to Space, 
by wooden Pins. To the two Wiches are faften'd the two 
Extremities of the Warp, which is wound on the further 
Roller ; and rhe Work, as it advances, on the nearer. 

Acrofs the two Sides, almoft in the Middle of the Loom, 
pafles a wooden Bar, which fuftains little Pieces of Wood, 
not unlike the Beam of a Balance : To thefe Pieces are 
faften'd Strings, which bear certain Spring-ftaves, wherewith 
the Workman, by means of two Treadles under rhe Loom 
whereon he lets his Feet, gives a Motion to the Coats, and 
makes the Threads of rhe' Warp rife and fall alternately. 
Each Loom has more or fewer of thefe Spring-ftaves, and each 
Stave more or fewer Coats, as the 'Tapifiry confifts of more or 
fewer Threads. See Loom. 

The Defign or Painting the Tapiflry-man is to follow, is 
placed underneath the Warp ; where it is fuftain'd from Space 
to Space with Strings, by which the Defign is brought nearer 
the Warp, 
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The Loom being mounted, there are two Inftruments ufed 
in working of it, viz. the Reed and the Flute. The Flute 
does the Office of the Weavers Shuttle : 'Tis made of a hard, 
polifh'd Wood, three or four Lines thick at the Ends, and 
iomewhat more in the Middle, and three or four Inches long. 
On it arc wound the Silks, or other Matters to be ufed as 
the Woof of the Tapijlry. The Comb or Reed is of Wood, 
or Ivory ; it has ufually Teeth on both Sides ; 'tis about an 
Inch thick in the Middle, but diminifhes each Way to the 
Extremity of the Teeth : It ferves to beat the Threads of the 
Woof dole to each other, as fait as the Workman has pafs'd 
and placed them with his Flute among the Threads of the 
Warp. 

The Workman is tea ted on a Bench before the Loom, with 
his Breaft agamft the Beam, only a Cufhion or Pillow be- 
tween them ; and in this Pofture, ieparating, with his Fin- 
gers, the Threads of the Warp, that he may fee the Defign 
underneath, and taking a Flute, wound with the proper Co- 
lour, he pafles it among the Threads 5 after having rais'd or 
lower'd them, by means of the Treadles moving the Spring- 
ftaves and Coats. 

Laftly, to prels and dole the Threads of the Silk or Yarn, 
£fc. thus placed, he {hikes each Courfe (i. e, what the 
Flute leaves in its paffing and coming back again) with the 
Reed. 

What is very remarkable in the Manufacture of the low 
Warp, and which is common to it with the high, is, that 'tis 
ai! wrought on the wrong Side ; fo that the Workman cannot 
fee the right Side of his Tapijlry, till the Piece be finifiVd 
and taken off the Loom. 

TAPPING, the Aft of piercing a Hole in a Veffel, and 
applying a Tube or Cannula in the Aperture, for the commo- 
dious drawing off the Liquors contain d therein. 

Tapping, in Agriculture, is the making an Incifion in 
tht Bark of a Tree, and letting cut the Juice. See Bark. 

To Tap a Tree at the Root, is to open it round about the 
Root. 

Ratray, the learned Scot, affirms, that he has found by Ex- 
periment, that the Liquor which may be drawn from the Birch 
in the Spring-time, is equal to the whole Weight of the Tree, 
Branches, Roots and ail together. 

In the Tapping of Trees, the Juice certainly aicends from 
the Root, and after it is Concocled and Aflimulated in the 
Branches, l$c. defcends like a Liquor in an Alembic, to the 
Orifice or Incifion where it ifiues out. 

One of the moll effectual Ways of Tapping^ fo as to obtain 
the greatefi Store of Sap in the fhorteft Time, is, not only to 
pierce the Bark, nor yet to cut the Body of the Tree aimofl: 
to the Pith, with a Chirlel (as fome have directed) but quite 
through a!I the Circles, and the inner Rind itlelf, on both 
Sides the P: : rh$ leaving only the Outermoft Circle, and the 
Barken the North-Eafl Side unpierced. 

But this Hole is to be bored flouing upwards, as large as 
the largeft Autre you can get, will make; and that alfb 
through and under a large Arm, near the Ground. So will it 
not need any Stone to keep open the Orifice, nor Tap to 
direct, the Sap into the Receiver. 

This Way, the Tree will, in fhort Time, afford Liquor 
enough to Brew withal ; and with fome of this fweet Sap, 
one Bufhel of Malt, will make as good Ale as FourBufhels of 
Malt with ordinary Water. Sycamore I take to yield thebeft 
brewing Sap, being very fweet and wholefomc. 

To preserve the Sap for Brewing. 

Inlblate it by a conflant Expofure to the Sun in Glaffes or 
other Veffels, till the reft be gather'd and ready ; otherwife 
it will contract, an Acidity ; when you have enough, put 
into it as much very thin cut, and hard toafted Rye-bread, 
as will lerve to foment it; and when it works, take out the 
Bread, and bottle up the Liquor. A few Cloves in each 
"Veffel that receives the Sap, as it oozes from the Tree, will 
certainly preferve it a Twelve-month. Dr. Tonge in the 
cpkikpypftical TranfaBioni. 

Tapping, hi Chirurgery. See Parenthesis, Drotsy, 

Tapping, in Heraldry. SccBeating. 

TAR, a grofs, fatty Liquor, iffuing from the Trunks of 
old Pines. 

When thefe Trees are on the Return, and only fit for burn- 
ing, they cut off the Bark all around towards the Root, and 
through thefe Incifions, there continues flowing, for a con- 
siderable Time, a blackifh Liquor, which is the'Tar. When 
this Mates, 'tis a fure Indication the Pine is quite dead, and 
only fit for "be Fire. 

The chief Ufe of Tar, is for the Coating and Caulking of 
Ships. See Caulking, gfc. 

Of Tar, boil'd to a fufficient Confidence, Pitch is made. 
See Pitch. 

TARANTISMUS, in Medicine, the Dif afeor AfMion 
of thofe bit by the Tarantula. See Tarantula, 



Dr. Cornelia, in the Philosophical TranJaBims represents 
this as an imaginary Difeafe ; and tells us, that all thofe who 
think themfelves feized with it (excepting fuch as for par- 
ticular Ends feign themfelves fo) are moit of them young 
wanton Girls, whom the Italian Writers call 7)onne di fate, 
who falling, from fome particular Indifpofition, into a melan- 
choly Madnefs, perfuade themfelves, according to the vulgar 
Prejudice, that they have beenftung by a Tarantula. 

But the Evidence on the other Side the Queftion, is too 
ftrong to be thus overturned 5 as will appear from the follow- 
ing Article. 

'TARANTULA, or TARENTULA, in Natural Hirto- 
ry, a venomous Infect, whole Bite gives Name to a new 
Difeafe. See Tarantismus. 

The Tarentula is a kind of Spider, denominated from 
the City Tarentum, in Apulia, where it is chiefly found : 
'Tis about the Size of an Acorn j and is furnifh'd with 
eight Feet, and as many Eyes 5 its Colour various $ but it 
is ititl hairy ; From its Mouth arife two Sorts of Horns, or 
Trunks, made a little hooked, with the Tips exceedingly 
fharp 5 thro' which it conveys its Polfbn. 

Thefe Horns, M. Geoffrey ob/erves, are in continual Mo- 
tion, efpecially when the Animal is feeking for Food 5 
whence he conjectures they may be a kind of moveable 
Noftrils. 

The Tarantula is found in feveral other Parts of Italy, 
and even in the Ifle of Corfica ; but thofe of Apulia alone 
are dangerous : Even thefe, when remov'd thence, are faid 
to become harmlefs; 'Tis added, that even in Apulia, 
none but thofe found on the Plains are much to be fear'd > 
the Airb ing hotter there, than on the Mountains. 

M. Geoffrey adds it as an Opinion of fome, that the Ta- 
rantula is never venomous but in the coupling Seafbn ; and 
Baglivi, that 'tis never fo, but in the Heat of Summer, par- 
ticularly in the Dog-Days, when, becoming enrag'd, it 
flies on all that pafs by. 

The Kite occafions a Pain, which at firft appears much 
like that felt on the Stinging of a Bee, or an Ant : In a few 
Hours, the Patient feels a kind of Numbnefs ; and the Part 
affected becomes mark'd with a little livid Circle, which 
fbon after rifes into a very painful Tumour : A little longer, 
and he falls into a profound Sadnefs, breathes with much 
Difficulty, his Pulfe grows feeble, his Sight fails ; at length 
he lofes all Senfe and Motion, and dies, unlefs reliev'd. 
Bur thefe Symptoms come iomewhat differently, accord- 
ing to the Nature of the Tarantula, and the Difpofitim of 
the Patient, An Averfion for Black and Blue ; and, on the 
contrary, an Affection for White, Red, and Green, are other 
unaccountable Symptoms of this Difeafe. 

All the Afftftance Medicine has been able to difcover by 
Reafoning, confifts in fome chirurgical Applications on the 
Wound, in Cordials and Sudorificks $ but theie are of little 
Efficacy : A Thing that avails infinitely more, is, whatRtaion 
could never have thought of, Mufic. See Music. 

As foon as the Patient has loft his Senfe, and Motion, a 
Mufician tries feveral Tunes on an Internment ; and when 
he has hit on that, the Tones and Modulation whereof agree 
to the Patient, he is immediately feen to make a faint Mo- 
tion : His Fingers firft begin to move in Cadence, then his 
Arms, then his Legs; by Degrees his whole Body: at 
length he rifes on his Feer, and begins to dance ; his Srrength 
and Activity ftill increafing. Some will continue the Dance 
for fix Hours without Intermiffion 

After this, he is put to Bed 5 and when he is judg'd futfi- 
ciently recruited of his firfi Dance, he is call'd out of Bed, 
by the fame Tune, for a Second. 

This Exercife is continu'd for feveral Days, fix or feven 
at molf j in which time the Patient finds himfelf exceed- 
ingly fatigu'd, and unable to dance any longer ; which is 
the Chara&eriftic of his being cured : For as long as the 
Poifon acls on him, he would dance, if one pleas'd, without 
any Difconrinuation, till he died of the mere Lofs of 
Strength. 

The Patient perceiving himfelf weary, begins to come 
to himfelf; and awakes, as out of a profound Sleep, without 
any Remembrance of what had pafs'd in his Paroxyfm, not 
even of his Dance. 

Sometimes the Patient, thus recovering from his firft Ac- ' 
cefs, is quite cured; if he ben't, he finds a melancholy 
Gloom hanging on him ; he fhuns the Sight of Men, ana 
ieeks Water ; and if he ben't carefully look'd to, throws 
himfelf into fome River. If he don't die, the Fit returns 
at that Time Twelvemonth, and he is driven to dancing 
again. Some have had thefe Returns regularly for 20 or 30 
Years. 

Every Tarantatus, or Patient in this Difeafe, has his par- 
ticular and fpecific Tune ; but, in the general, they are all 
very brisk, fprightly Tunes. See Tune. 

This Account was given into the Royal Academy of 
Sciences, by M. Geoffroy, at his Return from Italy, in 1702 ; 
and confirm'd by Letters from F. Gouye. The like Hiftory 

is 
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is given us by Baglivi, in an exprefs Differtation on the Ta- 
rantula, publifh'd in 1696. 

To filch extraordinary Fails, 'tis no Wonder a few Fa- 
bles fhould be added ; as, for Inftance, that the Patient is 
no longer affected than while the Infect, lives ; and that the 
Tarantula itfelf dances, all the while, the fame Air with the 
Ferfon bitten. 
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^theory of the Effetls of the Tarantula's 
M. Geoffrey. 



Site, by 



The poifonous Juice injefled by the Tarantula, M. Geof- 
frey conceives, may give the Nerves a Degree uf Tenlion, 
greater than is natural to them, or than is proportionate to 
their Functions : And hence arifes a Privation of Knowledge 
and Motion. Bur, at the fame time, this Tenlion, equal to 
that of fome Strings of an Inftrument, puts the .Nerves in 
Unifon to certain Tones, and obliges them to fhake, after 
being agitated by the Undulations, and Vibrations of the 
Air proper to thole Tones. And hence this wonderful Cure 
by Mufic : The Nerves thus reftor'd to their Motion, 
call back the Spirits thither, which before had abandon'd 
them. See Unison. 

It may be added, with fome Probability, and on the fame 
Principles, that the Patient's Averfion for fome Colours 
arifes hence, that the Tenlion of his Nerves, even out of 
the Paroxyfm, being ftill different from what it is in the 
natural State, the Vibrations thole Colours occafion in the 
Fibres of the Brain, are contrary to their Difpolition, and 
occafion a kind of Diffonance, which is Pain. 

Theory of the Effetls of the Tarantula'* Site, by 
2)r. Mead. 

The Malignity of the Poifon of the Tarantula feems to 
coniift in its grear Force and Energy, whereby it immedi- 
ately raifes an extraordinary Fermentation in the whole 
Attetial Fluid 5 by which its Texture and Cralis is confide- 
rably alter'd : The Confequence of which Alteration, when 
the Ebullition is over, mult neceffarily be a Change in the 
Cohefion of its Parts, by which the Globules, which did 
before with equal Force prels each other, have now a very 
differing and irregular Niius, or A3ion ; lb that fome of 
them do fb firmly cohere together, as to compofe Molecule, 
or fmall Clullers : Upon this Account, as there is now a 
greater Number of Globules contain'd in the fame Space, 
than before, and the Impulfe of many of thefe, when 
united together, differing according to the Conditions of 
their Cohefion, as to Magnitude, Figure, t£c. the Impetus, 
with which this Fluid is drove towards the Parts, will not 
only be at fome Strokes greater than ordinary, but the Pref- 
igure upon the Blood- Veffels mull be very unequal, and irre- 
gular ; and this will be particularly felt in thofe which are 
mod: eafily diftended, as thole of the Brain, ££fc. 

Upon this the nervous Fluid muft neceffarily be put into 
various undulatory Motions, fome of which will oe like 
thofe, which different Objects acting upon the Organs or 
Paffions of the Mind do naturally excite in it ; whereupon 
filch Anions mult follow in the Body, as are ufually the 
Confequences of the feveral Species of Sadnefs, Joy, Defpair, 
or the like Determinations of Thought. 

This, in fome Degree, is a Coagulation of the Blood, 
which will the mote certainly, when attended with uncom- 
mon Heat, as is the Cafe in thofe Countries where thefe 
Creatures abound, produce fuch like Effects as thefe ; becaufe 
the Spirits feparated from the Blood thus inflamed, and com- 
pounded of hard, fixed and dry Particles, muff: unavoidably 
fhate in this Alteration ; that is, whereas their Fluid confifts 
of two Parts, one more active and volatile, the other more 
vifcid and glutinous, which is a kind of Vehicle to the for- 
mer ; their active Part will bear too great a Proportion to 
the Vifcid ; confequently they muft have more than ordinary 
Volatility and Force, and will therefore, upon the leaf! Occa- 
fion imaginable, be irregularly determined to every Part. 

Whereupon will follow, Tumblings, Anger or Fear upon 
a light Caufe, extreme Pleafure at what is trivial, as particu- 
lar Colours, or the like : And on the other hand, Sadnefs 
at what is not agreeable to the Sight ; nay, Laughter, ob- 
ftene Talk and Actions, and fuch like Symptoms as attend 
Perfons bit ; becaufe in this Conftitution f the nervous 
Fluid, the moft light Occafion will make as real a Reflux 
and Undulation of it to the Brain, and prefent as lively 
Species there, as the ffrongeft Giufe and Impreffion can pro- 
duce in its natural State and Condition • nay, in fuch a Con- 
fufion, the Spirits cannot but fometimes, without any manifeft 
Caufe at all, be hurried towards thofe Or 'ans, to which at 
other Times they have been moil frequently determined 5 
and every one knows which thefe are in hot Countries. 

The Effects of Mufic on Perfons touch 'd with this Poifon, 
confirms the Doctrine above delivered. 

For mufcular Motion, we know, is no other than a Con- 
traction of the Fibres, from the arterial Fluid's making an 



Effervefcence with the nervous Juice, which, by the liaiif 
Vibration and Tremor of the Nerve, is derived into the: 
Mufcle. 

Thus there is a two-fold Eftefl and Operation of the 
Mufic, that is, upon the Bodv and the Mind : A brisk Har- 
mony excites lively Species of Joy and Gladncfs, which are- 
always accompanied with a more frequent and ftronwr Pulfe, 
or an incrcafed Influx of the Liquor of the Nerves^into the 
Mufcles; upon which fuitable ' Aaions' muft immediately 
follow. * 

As for the Body, fince it was fufBcicnt to put the Mufcles 
into Action, to eaufe thofe Tremors of the Nerves bv which 
their Fluid is alternately dropp'd into the moving Fibres, it 
is all one whether it be done by the Determination of the 
Will, or the outward Impreflions of an Elaflick Fluid. 

Such is the Air ; and that Sounds are the Vibrations of it, 
is beyond Difpute : Thefe, therefore, rightly modulated, may 
fhake the Nerves as really, as the Imperium Voluntatis can 
do, and confequently, produce the like Effects. 

The Benefit of Mufic arifes not only from their dancing to 
it, and fo evacuating, by Sweat, a great Part of the inflam- 
matory Fluid ; but befides this, the repeated Percuffions of 
the Air hereby made, by immediate Contact fhaking the con- 
traflile Fibres of the Membranes of the Body, efpccially thofe 
of the Ear which being continuous to the Brain, communi- 
cate their Tremblings to its Membranes and Velfcls; by thefe 
continued Succufflons and Vibrations, the Cohefion of the 
Parts of the Blood is perfectly broken, and the Coagulation 
prevented : So that the Heat being removed by Sweating, and 
the Coagulation by the Contraction of the mufcular Fibrilte, 
the wounded Perfon is reilored to his former Condition. 

If any one doubts of this Force in the Air, he may confi- 
der, that it js demonflrated in Mechanicks, that the fmalleft 
Percuffion of the fmalleft Body, may overcome the Refiftar.ce 
of any thegreateft Weight, which is at reft ; and that the languid 
Tremor of the Air, which is made by the Sound of a Drum, 
may fhake the vafteft Edifices. 

But befides this, we muft allow a great deal to the deter* 
minate Force, 'and particular Modulation of the trembling 
Percuffions ; for contractile Bodies may be acted upon by one 
certain Degree of Motion in the ambient Fluid, though a 
greater Degree of it differently qualified, may produce 
nothing at all of the like Effect : This is not onlv apparent in 
two common-ftringed mufical Inftruments tuned' both to the 
fame Height; but alfo in the Trick which many have of 
finding the Tone or Note peculiarly belonging to any Wine- 
Glafs, and, by accommodating their Voice exactly to that 
Tone, and yet making it loud and lafting, make the 
Veffe], though not touched, firft to tiemble, and then to 
burft ; which it will not do, if the Voice be too low, or too 
high. See SouNr-. 

This makes it no difficult Matter to conceive, why diffe- 
rent Perfons infected with this fott of Venom, do require a dif- 
ferent Sort of Mufic, in order to their Cure ; inafmuch as the 
Nerves and diftractile Membranes have different Tenfions, 
and confequently are not in like Manner to be acted upon by 
the fame Vibrarions. 

TARF, in Commerce any Defect, Wafte or Diminution 
in the Weight, the Quantity, or the Quality of Goods. 
The Seller is ufually to account to the Buyer for the Tare and 
Tret. See Tret. 

Tare is particularly ufed for an Abatement, or Deduction 
in the Price of a Commodity, on account of the Weight of 
Ciiei l s, Casks, Bags, Frails^ '{£c. 

The Tare is very different, in dirJerentMerchandir.es; in • 
fome, there is none at all allowed. 

Tis a Thing much more regarded in Holland than in 
England or elfewhere : A Modern Author, M. Rieard, 
treating of the Commerce of Amjlerdam obferees, that the 
Tares UK one of the moft confiderable Articles a' Merchant 
is to be acquainted withal, if he would trade with Se- 
curity. 

Sometimes, the Tare is, as it wcte, regulated by Cuftom ; 
but generally, to avoid all Difpute, theBuyer and Seller make 
a particular Agreement about it. We fhall here add, from the 
fore-mentioned" Author, fome Pittances of Tares allowed at 
jQmfitrdam, referring the Reader for a more ample Account 
tohis Negece d'Amfteriam, Edit. 1722. 

Spanifi Woolls arc r ubjecl to a kind of double Tare : For, 
Firft, they deduct the Tare mark'd on the Bales ; and after 
that, 24 Pounds Tare for every 175 Pound weight, befides 
the Rebate for prompt Payment. Indeed, for the common 
Woolls, the Sellet will feldom allow above 14 ferCent. for 
the whole Tare ; for which Reafon, the Bargain is to be 
agreed on before. 

Tare of Roman Alum is 4 lib. per Sack, 
of trip, S?c. Butter, infer Cent. 
of crude Borax, %^ lib. per Cent. 
of Cinnamon 1 1 lib. the Burthen, 
of Capers ^ : per Cent. 
of White Peoper 40 lib. per Barrel, 
of Black Pepper j lib. &C, 
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TARGET, a Shield ; thus call'd from the Latin, Tergum, The TarfuS confifts of feven Bones : The firft whereof is 
Sack, becaufe originally made of Leather, wrought out of call'd Jflragalus, and by the Latins Talus, and Os Hahflte. 
the Back of an Ox's Hide. SeeSmELD and Buckler. See Astragalus. 

TARGUM, in the facred Literature, a Name the Jews The iecond cali'd the Calx, or Calcar pedis, or Ca/canetim} 
give their Chaldee Gloffes, and Paraphrafes on the Scripture, the third Naviculare, and by the Greeks Scaphoeides ; the 
See Paraphrase. fourth, fifth, and fixth are generally call'd Innominata, but by 

As the Jem, during their long Captivity in Babylon, had FaMop'ms, from their Figure, Cuneijormia : Laflly, the jth, 
forgot their ancient Language, the Hebrew ; and now under- the Ctlboeiies. See each delcrib'd under its proper Article, 
flood nothing but the Language of their Matters, the Cbal- Calx, Naviculare, Innominata, ($c. 
deans : There was a Necetfity of explaining the Prophets in Tarsus is alio a Name given by lome Anatomifts to the 
that Language; and to this Neceffity, is owing the firft Cartilages which terminate the Palpebral or Eye-lids. See 
bepinning° of the Chaldee Paraphrafe to make the Senfe of Palpebra. 
the Text underftood. See Chaldee. They are exceedingly thin and fine, which makes them 

Each Dodfor made a Paraphrafe of fome Part thereof in light and flexible, 
the vulgar Tongue ; and as thefe feveral Interpretations In Their Form is Semicircular : That of the upper Eye- 
Time, "became very Voluminous, certain Rabbins undertook lid, is fomewhat longer than that of the under : They 
to collea them together ; and this Collection they call'd the lerve alike to clofe the Eyes. See Cilia. 
Tatgum. ■ . TARTANE, a kind of Bark uled for Fifhing and Car- 

The Jewift Doctors don't agree about the Antiquity of the riage ; having neither a rais'd Poop, nor Prow ; and alfo ufing 
Targum ; for the more modern Jews having blended their Oars. 

own Comments with thole of the Ancients; no certain Age Tarfpnes are common in the Mediterranean : They have 
or jEra can be fix'd for the whole Work. only a Main-maft, and a Mizzen : Their Sails are triangular. 

'Tis commonly believed, that R. Jonathan, who lived When they put up a lquare Sail, 'tis call'd a Sail of For- 
under the Reign of Herod the Great, made the firft Chaldee tune. 

Vernon of the Prophets ; and with this Verfion mix'd the TARTAR, in Chymiftry, Sfc. a Kind of Salt, which 
Interpretations of Tradition. Onkelos, 'tis certain, tranllated rites from fumous Wines, and fticking to the Top and Sides 
the Pentateuch almoft Word for Word ; and without any of the Casks, forms a greyifh. Cruit, which hardens to the 
Paraphrafe ; and another Verfion of the Pentateuch is afcrib'd Coniiftenee of a Stone. See Salt. 

to Jonathan, but withoutmuch Certainty. SccPentateuch. Tartar, lays an ingenious Author, has the Juice of the 
For the Targum or Paraphrafe on the other Books ; Grape for its Father, Fermentation for its Mother, and the 
we know little of the Authors, no more than of thole of the Cask for its Matrix. See Wine, &c. 

Targttm of Jemfalem, which is another imperfect Paraphrafe Its Goodneis rather depends on the Number of repeated 
on the Five Books of Mofes : So that in Strictnefs, the Fermentations, whkh a Succeffion of new Wines in the fame 
Targtim of Jonathan and Onkelos, is the only Paraphrafe of Cask for Ieveral Years, makes, than on the Soil or Climate 
any Authority. Sec Paraphrase. where the Wine is produe'd. 

The Account aferibed to Scdiger, is this: The Hebrew Tartar is either -white, or red, according to the Colour of 
was translated under the Reign of Tiberius into Chaldee, by the Wine it is rais'd rrom. 

Jonathan ; the Prophets by Onkelos ; and the Book of Mofes That brought from Germany is the belt, as being taken 
into good old Hierofolymitan, which was then ufed at Jerufa- out of thole monftrous Tuns, lbme whereof hold a rhou- 

fand Pipes of Wine ; fo that the Salt has Time to come to 
its Coniiftenee, one of the chief Qualities to be regarded in 
Tartar. 

That of Moutpellier is the next in Order ; then that of 
Lyons, Vans, Sec. 

White Tartar is preferr'd to red, and is really better : The 
Marks of good Tartar of either Kind, are, its being thick, 
brittle, brilliant, and very little Earthy. 

Tartar is of considerable Ufe among the Dyers; as ferv- 
ing to difpofe the Stuffs to take the Colours the better. See 
Dying. 

The Chymifts make abundance of Preparations from Tar- 
tar ; as Cream, or Cryftal of Tartar, which is nothing but 



lem, much as Latin is among us. 

'Tis certain, there was a Targum Hierofolymitanum ftill 
extant : It was wrote in the vulgar Tongue ; but that being 
then greatly corrupted, we have now much ado to underftand 
it. 

Thofe Targumifts might have feen Jefis Chrifl ; 'tis fure 
they lived long before the taking of Jernfalem. Scaligerana. 

TARIF or TARIFF, a Book of Rates ; a Table, or 
Catalogue, drawn, ufually, in Alphabetical Order, contain- 
ing the Names of feveral Kinds of Merchandize, with the 
Duties or Cuftoms to be paid for the fame, as fettled by 
Authority, and agreed on between the feveral Princes and 
States, that hold Commerce together. Sec Duties. 



TARNISHING, a Diminution of the natural Luftre of Tartar powder'd, and redue'd by means of boiling Water, 

any Thing, efpecially a Metal. See Lustre. a ftraining Bag, and a Cellar, into little Cryftals. See 

Gold and Silver, when Tarnifl'd, refume their Brightnefs, Cream of Tartar. 
by letting them over the Fire with certain Lies. Copper, Salt of Tartar is made of Tartar wafh'd, ground, pu- 

Pewter, &c. that are Tarnifi'd, recover their Luftre with rify'd, and calcin'd in Paper, by a reverberatory Fire ; or 

Tripoli and Pot-aflies. 'tis made by pulverizing what remains in the Retort after the 

The Breath of Women, under their monthly Purgations, Diftillation of Tartar. On the one or the other of thefe 

Ariflotle afferts, tarnifhes all Mirrors, $£c. See Menses. Preparations, they pour a great Quantity of hot Water, to 

TAR-PAWLING, of the Saxon, Tare, and the Latin, make a Lye of it ; this they filtrate, and evaporate 'the 



'Pallium, Cloak, q. d. a tarred Garment ; is a Piece of Can 
vafs, well tarred over, to keep off the Rain from any Place. 

The Term is alfb ufed in Derifion for a Perfon bred at Sea, 
and educated in the Mariner's Art. See Mariner. 

TARPEIAN, in Antiquity, an Epithet given to a Rock 
in ancient Koine, of furprizing Height ; whence, by the Law 



Liquor by a Sand Heat, till the fix'd Salt be found at the 
Bottom of the Veffel. This is the Alkali, or fix'd Salt of 
Tartar. See Salt. 

Oil of Tartar, is the Salt of Tartar expos'd to the 
Air for fbme Days, in an open Veffel, in a moiff Place, till 
it diffolve into an Oil ; tho' 'tis improperly fo call'd, beinff 
u. . jar.1^1 n:i (-..-A ' ' * & 



of the Twelve Tables, thofe guilty of certain Crimes, were no more than a diffolv'd Oil. See Deliojjium. 

precipitated. Oil of Tartar per deliquium, is held the befl Remedy 

'Twas on this Rock the Capitol was built. See Capi- againft corrofive Sublimate. 

tol. Tartar Vitriolated, which fome call Magiftery of Tar- 
It took its Name from a Veftal, call'd Tarpeia, who be- tar, is Oil of Tartar mix'd with reef ify'd Spirit o'f Vitriol: 

tray'd theCapitol, whereof her Father was Governor, to the Upon mixing the two, there arifes a great Ebullition ; by 

SabineS ; on Condition they would give her all they bore on means whereof, of Liquids they become Solids. 

their Left Arms, meaning their Bracelets. But inftead of Tartar foliated, is a Preparation of Tartar with di- 



Bracelets, they threw their Bucklers (which were likewife 
borne on their Left Arm) upon her Head, and crufh'd her to 
Death. 

Others afcribe the Delivery of the Capitol to her Father 
Sfurius Tarpeius ; and add, That he was precipitated down 
this Rock by Roraulus'% Order ; and thar this, henceforward, 
became the Punimment of all Criminals of the like Kind. 

The Tarpeian Games, were Games inftituted by Romulus, 
in Honour of Jupiter Feretrius ; call'd alfo Capitolini Ludi. 
Sec Capitolini. 



ftill'd Vinegar, which reduces it into white Leaves. 
Tartar Emetic 



Tart 



Lbnetic 5 ,, C Emetic. 
Soluble i i Soluble. 



TARTARIZING, a Term ufed by fome Writers, for 
the Acf of Refining or Purifying, by means of Salt of Tartar. 
See Tartar. 

TASSEL, a Sort of pendant Handle, hanging down from 
a Cufhion, or fuch like Thing : Alfb a final! Ribbon or Silk 



TARRASS, orTERRASS, a Sort of Plaifter, or throng few'd to a Book, to be put between the Leaves. 

r_.. i. n /-_j-_ i:..„ Ti-r r^.fl 11m , " m .. .. .t , ,. t,. r 



Mortar, chiefly ufed to line Batons, Citterns, Wells and other 
Refervoirsof Water. See Mortar, Cistern, £5fc. 

TARSUS, in Anatomy, is what we vulgarly call the 
Jnftep ; being the Beginning of the Foot, or the Space be- 
tween the Ankle and the Body of the Foot which is call'd 
iits. See Foot. 



Tassels, in a Building, ate thofe Pieces of Boards that 
lie under the Ends of the Mantle-Trees. See Mantle. 

Tassel, orTiERCELET, is alfo us'd in Falconry for a 
Male Hawk. See Hawk and Falcon. 

Tassels are alfo a kind of hard Burr, ufed by Cloth- 
workers in dreffing Cloth, 

TASTE, 



T A S 
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TASTE, or Savour, a Senfation, excited in the Soul by 
means of the Organ of Tafie ; viz, the Papillae of the 
Tongue, &c. See Sensation and Tasting. 

Dr. Grew, in a Lecture on the Diversity of Tafies, be- 
fore the Royal Society, distinguishes them into Simple and 
Compound. 

By the former, he understands fuch as are Simple 
Modes of Tafie, although mingled with others in the 
fame ; thus the Tafie of a Pippin is Aci-dulcis $ of Rhubarb, 
Amara-ftringent, and therefore compounded, in both ; but 
yet in the Pippin the Acid is one Ample Tafie, and the Sweet 
another 5 as diftintt as the Bitter and Aftringent are in the 
Rhubarb. 

Two Faults, he obferves, have here been committed : 
The firft, a defective enumerating of fituple Tafies, and 
reckoning them, indiftinttly, among fuch as are com- 
pounded. 

Simple Tafies, of which we ufually only reckon fix or 
feven Sorts, are at leaft Sixteen 5 1. Sitter, as in Worm- 
wood ; whefe contrary is, 1. Sweet, as in Sugar. 3. Sour, as 
in "Vinegar ^ whofe contrary is, 4. Salt, 5. Hot, as in 
Cloves ; to which is opposite, 6. Cold, as in Sal Prunella 5 
for we may as properly lay a cold Tafie, as an hot one, Since 
there are fome Bodies which do manifestly imprefs the 
SenSe of Cold upon the Tongue, tho* not to the Touch. 7. 
Aromatick 5 to which is contrary, 8. Navfeous, or malig- 
nant. 

He thinks alfo that Tafies may be diftinguifti'd into fuch 
as are, 9. [oft, which are either Vappid, as in Water, Starch, 
Whites of Eggs, &c. or Un&u&us, as in Oils, Fat, £$c. 10. 
Or fuch as are hard , of which he reckons four Kinds, as, 
11. Penetrant, which worketh itfelf into the Tongue with- 
out any Pungency ; as is found in the Root and Leaves of 
wild Cucumber. 12. Smpefacient, as in the Root of black 
Hellebore 3 which being chcw'd, and for fome time re- 
tain'd upon the Tongue^afFcfts that Organ with a Nurab- 
nefs, or Paralytic Stupor. 13. Afiringent, as in Galls: And, 
14. Pungent, as in Spirit of Sal Armoniac 5 which two laft 
Taps he makes contrary to the Unftuous, as Penetrant and 
Srupefacicnt are contrary to the Vappid one. 

The Compound Tafies are very numerous 5 but we have 
Words to exprefs but fix of them, 1. Avfiere, which is 
aftringent and bitter, as in the green and Soft Stones of 
Grapes. 2. Acerb, properly lb call'd, which is aftringent 
and acid, as in the Juice of unripe Grapes. 3. Acrid, which 
is pungent and hot. 4. Mnriatick, which is fait and pun- 
gent, as in common Salt. 5. JAx'mous, which is Saltnefs 
join'd with fome Pungency and Heat. 6. Nitrous, which is 
Saltnefsjoin'd with Pungency and Cold. 

Taste, in a Figurative Senfe, is apply'd to the Judgment 
and Discernment ot the Mind. . 

""We talk, and we hear Talk, every Day, of Tafie, of good 
Tafie, and of hadTafie; and yet without well underftanding 
what we mean by the Word; In Effect, a good Tafie feems 
to be little elfe but right Reafbn, which we otherwife ex- 
prefs by the Word Judgment. See Reason.- 

To have a 'Tafie, is to~give Things their real Value, to be 
touch'd with the Good, to be JTiock'd with the 111 ; not to 
be dazzled with falfe Luftres 5 but, in fpight of all Colours, 
and of every Thing that might deceive or amufe, to judge 
fbundly. 

Tafie and Judgment then Should be the fame Thing ; and 
yet 'tis eafy to difcern a TDifterence : The Judgment forms 
its Opinions from Rejection 5 The Reafbn, on this Occasi- 
on, fetches a kind of Circuit to arrive at its End: It iup- 
pofes Principles 5 it draws Confequences 5 and it judges 5 
but not without a thorough Knowledge of the Caie : So 
that after it has pronoune'd, it is ready to render a Reafon 
of its Decrees. Good Tafie obierves none of thefe Forma- 
lities 5 e'er it has time to confult, it has taken its Side; 
As foon as ever an Objecl: is prefented it, the Impreflion is 
made $. the Sentiment forin'd ; ask no more of it. 

As the Ear is wounded with a harfh Sound 5 as the Smell 
is looth'd with an agreeable Odor, before ever the Reafon 
have meddled with thole Objects, to judge of them 5 fo the 
Tafie opens itfelf at once, and prevents all Reflection. 

They may come afterwards to confirm it, and difcover 
the fecret Realbns of its Conduct - 7 but it was not in its 
Power to wait for them. Frequently, it happens not to 
know them at all 5 and what rams ibever it ufe, cannot 
difcover what it was determin'd it to think as it did. 

This Conduct is very different from that the Judgment 
obferves in its Decisions ; unlefs we chufe to fay that Good 
Tafie is, as it were, a firft Motion, or a kind of Inftintt of 
right Reafbn, which hurries us on with Rapidity, and con- 
duces more fecurely than all the Reafonin^s She could make. 
*Tis a firft Glance of the Eye, which difcovers to us the 
Nature and Relations of Things in a Moment. 

In Effect, Tap and Judgment are one and the fame 
Thing, one and the fame Difpofition, and Habitude of the 
Soul, which we call by different Names, according to the 
different Manners wherein it ads; When it a&s by Senfation, 



by the firft topreffion of Objcas, we call it Tafie.; and when 
byRealomng, after having examin'd the Thing by all th< 
Rules of Art, & c we call it Judgment: So that one may 
&y > Tap is the Judgment ot Kature, and Judgment the 
Tafie of Reafon. See Judgment. 

. Good r *^ s defi r n ' d r b y Ma <*- Scudery, and Mad. 2^Vr, 
m an exprefs Ireatife of the Corruption of Tafie is a Har- 
mony between the Mind and Reafon 5 and a Won has 
more or leis of this Tafie, as that Harmony is more or leis 
juft. 

One might perhaps improve on this Idea ; and fay, that 
Good Tafie is nothing elfe but a certain Relation between the 
Mind, and the Objects prefented to it. 

A right Reafon cannot but be mov'd and affeaed with 
Things conformable thereto, and wounded by thole contra- 
ry : There is, then, a kind of Sympathy which unites them 
as fbon as ever they meet 5 and their Union, their good Un- 
derftanding, difcover each other. Make a fine DiScourle ; 
ufe only thericheft and nobleft Expreflions 5 if they contain 
an unhappy Thought, or ah incoherent Reafoning • that 
Thought, this Reafoning, will immediately be felt by a 
Perfon of Tafie : The Antipathy Shews itfelf by a Move- 
ment of Averfion, as fudden, as lively, and as natural, 
as that which Nature infpires us withal for Toads or Spi- 
ders. See Beauty/. 

TASTING, the Senfe whereby we diftinguifh Savours ; 
or the Perception the Soul has of external Objetts, by means of 
the Organ of Tafie. See Sense and Taste. 

Authors have differ'd much as to the Organ of Tafiing. 
Sauhin, Bartholin, Vejlwgim, &c. place it in the laxer 
fleShy Parts of the Tongue : Dr. Wharton in the Gland at 
the Root of the Tongue ; Laitrentius, in the thin Tunic 
covering the Tongue 5 others in the Palate, $$c. But the 
great Malpighi, and, after him, all the latelt Writers, place 
it in the Papilla, chiefly lying about the Tip and Sides of the 
Tongue. See Tongue. 

Thefe Papilla: arife from the Corpus Nervofum that 
covers the mufcular Flefh of the Tongue 5 whence, pafTing 
thro' the Corpus Reticulare, they Stand up under the exter- 
nal Membrane of the Tongue, erect, cover 'd with Vagina;, 
or Sheaths of the faid Membrane, to defend them from Ob- 
jects too violent. See Papilla. 

Thefe Vagina; are porous 5 and flick out fo far, that when 
the Aliment is lqueez'd, they enter within the fame, to re- 
ceive the Objett, or the Matter of Tafie. 

Thefe Papilla;, Soerhaave conjectures, to ariSe from the 
ninth Pair of Nerves: And thefe he atTerts, are the only 
Organ of Tafie : Thofe others of the Tongue, Palate, Jaws, 
{$c. he obferves, contribute nothing thereto, tho' probably 
thofe of the Cheeks, next the Dentes Molares, may. See 
Fapill-te, Palate, ££?c. 

The Objecl of Tafiing, is any Thing either in Animals, 
Vegetables, or Minerals, from "which Salt or Oil may be 
extracted. See Salt. 

Tafiing, then, is perform'd by the Objects being attenu- 
ated, and mix'd with Saliva, warm'd in the Mouth, and 
apply'd to the Tongue 5 where, insinuating into the Pores of 
the membranous Vagina: of the nervous Papilla;, and pene- 
trating to the Surface of the Papilla; themfelves, it affetts 
and moves them ; by which Means a Motion is commu- 
nicated along the Capillament of the Nerve to the common 
Senfbry, and an Idea excited in the Mind, of Salt, Acid, 
Sweet, Bitter, Hot, Aromatic, Auftere, or the like ^ accord- 
ing to the Figure of the Particles that ftrike the Papilla;, 
or the Difpofition of the Papilla: to receive the Impulfe. See 
Sensation. 

TATIANJTES, a Sefl of ancient Hereticks - thus call'd 
from Tatidn, a Difciple of Jufiin Martyr. 

This Tatian, who has the Character of one of the moft 
learned Men of all Antiquity, was perfectly Orthodox dur- 
ing the Life of his Mafter. He was, like him, a Samaritan., 
by Nation, not by Religion, as Epiphanius feems to insinu- 
ate. They both bclong'd to thofe Greek Colonies ipread 
throughout the Country of the Samaritans. 

Jufiin being dead, Tatian gave into the Errors of the Va~ 
lentiniaMS ; and form'd a Sett call'd Sometimes TatiantteSy 
and fometimes Encratim. See Encratites. 

TATH, in old Law, a Privilege which fome Lords of a 
Manor have, of having their Tenants Sheep folded at Night 
upon their own Ground. 

TAT-too, q. d. tap-to, a Beat of u Drum, at Night, to 
advertife the Soldiers to repair to their Qu?rters in a Garri- 
fon, or to their Tents in a Camp. See Drum. 

TAU, in our ancient Cuftoms, Signifies a Crofs : — Tra- 
dendo diHo Comiti Thau eboreuw. So Mr, Selden, in his 
Notes upon Eadmerus, p. 1$$. Ego Eaigifa freedi&i Regis 
Ava hoc opus egregium Orucis Tau/nate confolidavi. See Mon. 
3. Tom. pag. 121. 

Tau, or Taw, in Heraldry, an Ordinary, in Figure of a 
T. fuppos'd to reprefent a Crofs potence, the top Part cut 
oft. It is thus call'd from the Name of the T, tau. See t. 
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TAUGHT, Tight, in the Sea Language, is the lame as 
fetting a Rope ftiff, or faft. 

Thus they fay, Set taught the Shrouds, the Stays, or any 
other Ropes, when they are too flack and loofe. 

TAUNT, a Sea Term : When the Marts of a Ship are 
too tall for her, the Sailors fay, (he is taunt-mafled. 

TAURI liberi Libertas 1 In fome ancient Charters, Tau- 
nts liber Signifies a common Bull to all Tenants within fuch a 
Manor or Liberty, Cltm libertate fciMin, liberi Tauri (g 
liberi Apri, &c. 

TAURUS, in Aflronomy, the Bull; one of the Twelve 
Signs of the Zodiac, and the fecond in Order. See Sign 
and Constellation. 

The Stars in the Conftellation taunts, in <Ptolomy s Ca- 
talogue are 44 ; in Tycho's Catalogue 41 ; in the Sritatmic 
Catalogue 135. The Longitudes, Latitudes, Magnitudes, 
iSc whereof, are as follow : 



Names and Situation of ^Longitude 
thi Stars. *§ 



Stars in the Coitjlellation Taurus. 



Names and Situation of 
the Stars. 

South of 4 in the Section ' 

That following it 
That following this 
North of 4 in the S«ction 
Thatfol. this in preced. Should' 
f 



Preced. Inform, under the Foot 



Preced. of Square of Pleiades 
In W eft Angle of Square 

if 

Moft North of Pleiades 
North of Square 



^Longitude 



16 49 36 

17 33 43 

18 44 y8 

19 if 18 

18 47 41 

22 yo 08 

23 06 10 
■7 9? 38 

24 26 24 

19 03 08 

23 30 49 

23 yo 24 
54 47 09 
2f 07 oy 
2y oy 21 

2y t 8 y2 

ly 14 42 
zy 21 31 
2y 2y 13 
2y 26 40 

2y 22 30 
iy 38 31 
2y 48 08 
2y ;6 00 

26 01 ya 

26 03 19 

' 06 



21 13 

23 00 if 

22 y 4 17 
27 2 y 21 

27 36 33 

28 00 y7 
26 17 31 

29 26 17 
29 07 19 

2y 3c 08 

25 37 5-1 
o 36 09 

°y7 2 y 



South of Square 
Lucida Pleiadum 

In Eaft Angle 

2f . 
A Lefs, contiguous to it 

Preceding in the Foot 

Subfeq. in preced. Shoulder 

Subsequent in Foot 

3° 

That in the Breaft 

In the middle of the Neck 

In the Heel of the preced. Foot 

Preced. the Square of theNeckE 

North of Square of the Neck 

Preceding of 2, at the Knee W 29 40 yi 

40 
Prec. theMid. ones Sq. of NeckH 1 l9 32 
W 27 32 S-8 
28 52 oy 

That preced. lit of the HyadesH 

4f 
That in the preceding Cheek K 
Subfequent of two at Knee n 

Subfeq. mid. ones Squa. of Neck 

f° 
pirft of the Hyades in Noftrils 

That under the ift of the Hyad. 

South of Square of the Neck 
f5 

Betw. the Noftrils and N. Eye 

Second 

North of the South in the Ear 

60 
In the Heel of the hind Foot 
South of South in the Ear 
3d and fmall betw. Noftr. & Ear 
Preceding of North in the Ear 

6y 



28 


ff 


38 





27 


43 


29 


■4 


12 


1 


43 


4* 


z 


09 


33 


3 


V- 


f9 


2. 


'9 


18 


I 


27 


34 


2 


41 


21 


I 


M 


39 


I 


33 


11 


3 


ti S6 


1 


42 


49 


2 


31 


27 


3 


f? 


21 


2 


47 


13 


3 


n 


n 


1 


H 


57 


3 


f« 


37 


3 


11 


4* 


4 09 4* 


2 


f4 


01 



Latitude. 



9 21 47A 

8 49 48A 
7 28 29A 
f f7 "3A 

9 30 27A 

y 02 24 B 
3 41 37B 

18 27 4tA 
y 32 yiA 

16 04 y7A 

o 00 yoA 
o 07 lyA 

3 03 43 B 

4 19 2yB 
4 09 oy B 

4 yo 42 B 
4 29 02 B 

421 2yB 

4 31 33 B 
429 49B 

3 54 47'B 

4 01 39 B 
4 00 37 B 
3 41 4fB 
3 ya 37B 

3 f7 34B 



13 30 


06A 


840 


36A 


13 22 


?7A 


iy8 


32 B 


2 38 


20 B 


10 


38A 


7 f9 


37A 


3 M 


26 B 


1 13 


20 B 


14 29 


yoA 


iy 04 


02A 


6 33 


06 B 


7y4 


38B 


1 24 


06A 


y 16 41 B 


iy 21 


10A 


■3 17 


ffA 


11 47 


39A 


f f° 


14A 


12 13 


17A 


47 


26A 


08 


y 3 B 


946 


12 B 


19 


23A 


f 46 


22A 


iy 


00 B 


7 20 


42A 


6 19 


57A 


3 y8 41 B 


7 23 


02 A 


4 00 


34A 


2 37 


c6B 


4 09 


oyA 


3f 


21 B 


12 01 


21A 


29 


46 B 


3 43 


27A 


1 04 


06 B 


f4i 


yoA 



Subfequent 

Preceding below the Hyades 

In North Eye 

70 

Double one 'twixtNoft.&S. Eye 

In the following Shoulder 

IS 



Middle, beneath the Hyades 
South Eye, Palilicium Mdcbarai 
In the following Leg 

Preceding in the hind Knee 

Subfequent beneath Hyades 

Subfequent in hind Knee 
In Root of North Horn 

9° 
In Root of South Horn 



Preced. of 3 over South Horn 

9S 
More South in the South Horn 

More North 

Middle of 3 over South Horn 
In the middle of the Horn 

100 



In Extremity of North Horn 

IOf 

Hindmoft of 3 over South Horn 



Preced. of Inform. foil. N.Horn 

In Extrem. of South Horn 

Inform, in Tycho's Auriga 
North under South Horn 



South below South Horn 
120 



Inform, of Aung* 



I2f 

Inform- of Aurig3 



5 02 12 

4 2f 18 

2 56 S7 
407 n 

3 39 12 

3 22 is 
3 ;<S is 

2 36 yi 

3 12 31 

3 S& 42 

4 07 06 
3 $7 " 

3 44 SI 

4 of 43 

4 " ?r 

442 07 
y 27 00 

4 27 10 

5 T4 l S\ 

5 24 30 I 

6 07 14 

6 09 y2 
T 49 fS 

7 49 20 

8 41 32 



Latitude. 



6 02 44A 7 

1 12 ?6B 6 
6 y6 53A y 

2 35" i*8 A ' 3 4 

S" 23 4?Aj7 



6 19 ciA 
S 47 16A 

5 S* 5|A 

8 do 32A 

6 c6 26A 

y 37 49 A ; 

o 42 C4A 
8 04 2fA 
6 43 2SA 
6 00 j"3A 



7 of c6A ' 5 
y 29 4$,A ■ 1 
[ r 46 y 1 A f 
6 03 20A 7 
9 32 32A 5- 

6 19 15A ' 7 
6 12 35- A 6 
9 5T '4A 6- 
o 40 23 B f 
6 zy 2>A 7 



Al. preced. in Orion's Club 

130 
Another more South 
Inform, of Auriga 



: 9 


24 yS 


11 


40 y8 


10 


42 09 


n 


CO 31 


12 


27 36 


13 


09 18 


13 


27 04 


'3 


38 y2 


if 


22 y 4 


16 


14 y8 


>7 37 31 


16 


f 4 06 


17 04 29 


18 


13 s6 


"7 


29 44 


18 


10 06 


17 49 31 


17 


f9 37 


18 


42 y6 


•9 


°3 4f 


19 


22 21 


19 


*f f4 


20 


°3 ff 


20 


08 47 


20 


27 ff 


21 


c6 07 


21 


09 28 


21 


36 y6 


21 


f9 23 


22 


27 01 


22 


39 yo 


22 


32 16 


23 


10 03 


22 


38 44 


23 04 03 


23 


19 48 


24 


10 37 


23 


46 29 


23 


4« f4 


24 


22 03 



3 40 3fA 
2 19 03 B 
6 18 31A 
6 38 25A 

I 14 34A 



24 28 y8 
2y 12 28 

25 46 3y 

26 03 40 

n 26 36 02 



4 16 08A I 6 

2 30 y9A 6 

3 oy 34A. j 6 

48 coA ! 6 

1 03 03A I 6 

y 42 f' B 7 

6 30 2yA 7 

y yo 14A 6 

f 21 34 B 2 

6 33 02A £ 

I 20 12A 
y 18 04A 
6 01 4yA 

1 yi 14 B 

4 43 ff A 

4 48 10A 
9 02 19A 

40 3 2B 
6 20 26A 

2 14 24A 

2 29 23 B 

6 y2 43A 
4 26 14A 

7 20 y7A 

7 38 01A 

f 43 23A. 

8 y7 39A 

1 06 31 B 

9 33 28A 

10 48 yoA 

9 09 37A 
4 oS 15 B 
9 18 02 A 
9 31 13A. 

3 12 03A 

3 44 °3 A 

2 28 oyB 

3y 03A 

1 04 43A 

3 20 40A 



r 

7 
7 
7 

6 

7 
7 

7 
3 

I* 

6 
6 
6 

6 
6 



6 

4f 
& 
6 
6 

6 

4f 



Al. Subfeq. in Orion's Club. 
'3f 

Taurus, in our ancient Cufloms, lignifies a Husband. 

In leg. H. I. cap. 7 . Viietur autera Matris effe, cttjufcun- 
qtte Taurus alhtferit. 

TAUTOLOGY, in Grammar, a needlefs Repetition 
of the fame Thing in different Words. 

Some People, particularly the Jefiiits, write and pronounce 
it faftology. The Difference aril'es from the different Pro- 
nunciation of the Greek ttpfilon in ^.vrohoyia.. The modern 
Greeks, 'tis true, pronounce the y as/} and 'tis argued the 
Ancients did the "like: But as Cullom is the Standard of 
a Language, this Plea avails but little with Regard to 
the Enelt/b. 

TAUTOLOGICAL 



TAW 
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TAUTOLOGICAL Echo's, are fuch Echo's as repeat 
the fame Sound or Syllable many Times. See Echo. 

TAWING, call'd aifo by fome Skinning, the Art or Man- 
ner of preparing or dreffing Skins in white ; to fit them for 
Ufe in divers Manufactures, particularly Gloves, Purfes, £«?c. 
See Leather, l$c. 

All Kinds of Skins may be taw'd; but 'tis chiefly thofe of 
Sheep, Lambs, Kids, and Goats, that are ufed to be drefs'd 
this Way 5 as being thofe fitteft for Gloves. 

Method of T awi n g, or of dnffwg Skins in white. 

The Wooll or Hair being well got off the Skins, by means 
of Lime, £fc. (as defcrib'd under the Article Chamois) 
they are laid in a large Vat of Wood or Stone iht in the 
Ground, full of Water, wherein quick Lime has been ilaked ; 
where they continue a Month or fix Weeks, as the Weather is 
more or lefs hot, or as the Skins are requir'd to be more or 
left foft and pliant. 

While in the Vat, the Water and Lime is chang'd twice, 
and they are taken out and put in again every Day. When 
taken out for the lafl Time, they are laid all Night to foak 
in a running Water, to get out the greatefi Part of the Lime ; 
and, in the Morning, are laid, Rx together, on the wooden 
Leg, to get off the Flefli, by fcraping them ftoutly, one after 
another, on the Flefli Side, with a cutting two-handed In- 
flrument, call'd a Knife ; and while this is in Hand, they 
cut off the Legs, and other fuperfluous Parts about the 
. Extremes. 

This done, they are laid in a Vat or Pit with a little Wa- 
ter ; where being well full'd with wooden Pertles for a quarter 
of an Hour, the Vat is fill'd up with Water, and the Skins 
rinced therein. 

They are next thrown on a clean Pavement to drain ; 
which done, they are caft into a frefli Pit of Water, where 
being well rinced, they are taken out, and laid on the wooden 
Leg, fix at once, with the Hair Side outermoft, over which 
they rub a kind of Whetftone very briskly, to foften, and fit 
them to receive four or five more Preparations given them on 
the Leg, both on the Flefli Side and the Hair Side, with the 
Knife, after the Manner above mention'd. 

Thefe over, they are put in a Pit with Water and Wheat 
Bran, and flirr'd about therein, with wooden Poles, till the 
Bran is percciv'd to flick to them ; and then they are left : As 
they life of themfelves to the Top of the Water by a kind of 
Fermentation, they are plung'd down again to the Bottom ; 
and, at the fame Time, Fire is fet to the Liquor, which 
takes as eafily as if it were Brandy, but goes out the Moment 
the Skins are all cover'd. 

This Operation is repeated as often as the Skins rife above 
Water 5 and when they rile no more, they are taken out ; 
laid on the wooden Leg, the Flefli Side outermoft 5 and the 
Knife pafs'd over it to fcrape off the Bran. The Bran thus 
clear'd, the Skins are laid in a large Basket, where they are 
loaden with huge Stones to promote their draining ; and 
when fufficiently drain'd, their Feeding is given them, which 
is perform'd after the following Manner. 

For a hundred large Sheep Skins, and for fmaller in Pro- 
portion, they take eight Pounds of Alum, and three of Sea 
Salt, and melt the whole with Water in a Veffel over the 
Fire ; pouring the Diffolution out while yet lukewarm into a 
kind of Trough, wherein is twenty Pounds of the fineft 
Wheat Flower, with eight Dozen Yolks of Eggs ; of all 
which is form'd a kind of Parte, a little thicker than Chil- 
drens Pap ; which, when done, is put into another Veffel, to 
be ufed in Manner following. 

A Quantity of hot Water being pour'd into the Trough 
wherein the Parte was prepar'd ; two Spoonfuls of the Parte 
is mix'd therewith ; in order to which, they ufe a wooden 
Spoon, which contains juft what is requir'd for a Dozen 
Skins : And when the whole is well diluted, two Dozen of 
the Skins are plung'd therein : Care being taken, by the 
Way, that the Water ben't too hot, which would fpoil the 
Pafte, and burn the Skins. 

Having rtaid fome time in the Trough, they are taken out, 
one after another, with the Hand ; and flretch'd out ; which 
is repeated twice : When they have all had their Parte, they 
are put in Tubs, where they arc full'd afrefh with wooden 
Pertles. 

Then they are put in a Vat, where they remain five or fix 
Days, or more j and are at lafl taken out in fair Weather, 
and hung out to dry on Cords or Racks : The quicker they 
dry the' better 5 for if they be too long a drying, the Salt 
and Alum within them, are apt to make them rife in a 
Grain, which is an effential Fault in this Kind of Dreffing. 

When the Skins arc dty, they are put up in Bundles, and 
juft dipt in fair Water 5 from which being taken out and 
drain'd, they are thrown into an empty Tub ; and, after 
fome Time, are taken out, and trampled under Foot. 

They are then drawn over a flat Iron Inftrument, the Top 
whereof is round like a Battledore, and the Bottom fix'd in- 
to a wooden Block 5 to ftretch and open them ; When open'd, 



they are hung in the Air upon Cords to dry ; and when dry, 
are open d a fecond Time by repaffing them over the fame In- 
flrument. ° 

Laflly, they are laid on a Table, pull'd out, and laid 
imooth ; and are thus in a Condition for Sale and Ufe 

After the fame Manner are drefs'd Horfes, Cows,'Calves 
Skins, c5c for the Sadlers, Harnefs-makers, &c. as alfo 
P,? gS V , ?! n. S Skins ' **■ excepting that in thefe the 
Ufe of the Parte is omitted, Salt and Alum Water being 
lumcient. & 

TAWNY, in Heraldry. See Tenne. 

TAX, a Tribute fettled on every Town, after a certain 
Rate ; and paid yearly towards the Expences of the Govern- 
ment. See Tribute and Impost. 

The ancient Tax was what the Subfidy now is ; excepting 
that the Tax was fix'd to a cettain Sum, viz. the Fifteenth 
Part of what the Place was anciently valu'd at, whereas the 
Subfidy is variable according to Occafion ; and that the Tux 
was levy'd on Cities and Towns, but the Subfidy on Perfons, 
See Suesidy. 

Anciently, the Tax was impos'd by the King at his Plea- 
fure; but Edward I. bound himfelf, and his Succeffors, from 
that Time forward, not to levy it but by Confent of the 
Realm. See Fifteenth ; fee alfo Gild and Witek.- 
den. 

The Word Tax is form'd from the Greek rzfr, Order. 
See Taxis. 

The Rate, gfc. of the Tax was anciently call'd Tallage 
from the French taille, Tax. See Taiele. 

The People of France were Strangers to Tallies, or Taxes, 
till the Time of S. Louis, when they were firft impos'd in 
Form of Subfidics, necefliiry for the Support of the War in 
the Holy Land. 

They were then extraordinary Levies, and were rais'd by 
Capitation ; but were afterwards made perpetual under 
Charles VII. 'Philip the Fair, to raife Money without di- 
fturbing the People, call'd the People, as a third Eftate, into 
the general Councils of the Realm. See Estate. 

The Name Taille is deriv'd from the Tally of petty 
Tradefmen ; in regard the Country People appointed to col- 
led it, not being able to write, fcored down what they re- 
ceiv'd on Tallies. See Tally. 

Tax is alfo the Ttibute which Tenants were occafionallv 
to pay their Lord. See Lord and Tenant. 

Moft Lords had a Right of taxing on four Occafions, viz. 
when the Lord was taken Prifoner in a juft War ; when he 
made his eldeft Son a Knight ; when he marry'd his eldeft 
Daughter to a Gentleman ; and when he made the Voyage of 
the Holy Land. See Croisade. 

Nattda fhews the extravagant Rife of this Kind of Taxes- 
Ihofc, he obferves, which under Charles VI. only amounted 
to the Sum of 40000 Livres, were increas'd, under Charles 
Vll. to the Sum of 1800000 Livres ; under Louis XI to 
4740000 Livres ; under Charles VIII. to 6000000; under 
Louis All. to 7640000 Livres. 

Taxes were diftinguifh'd into/ree, which were thofe due 
in the four Cafes, by Freemen, or thofe who held free Lands - 
m&fervile and bafe, which were thofe due from Perfons of 
bafe Condition. 

They were alfo diftinguifh'd into real mdferfonal. The 
perfmal were impos'd on the Head of the Servant or Man in 
Main-morte, and fo follow'd him where-ever he went. 

TAXERS, two Officers yearly chofen in Cambridge, to 
fee the true Gauge of all Weights and Meafures. 

The Name took beginning from Taxing and Rating the 
Rents of Houfes, which was anciently the Duty of their 
Office. 

TAXIS, in the ancient Architeaure, the fame with Orion- 
nance in the new, is defcrib'd by Vitrnvius to be that which 
gives every Part ot a Building its juft Dimenfions, with re- 
gard to its Ufes. See Ordonnance. 

TAYL, in Heraldry, (gc. is particularly ufed for the Tail 
of an Hart ; thofe of feveral other Creatures having peculiar 
and diftinfl Names. 

As that of a Buck, Roe, or any other Deer, is call'd the 
Single ■ of a Boar, the Wreath ; of a Fox, the Bs/S ; of a 
Wolf the Stem ; and of a Hare and Coney, the Scut. 

TCHELMINAR, or TCHILMINAR, or, as we pro- 
nounce it, Chtlminar, one of the moft celebrated Ruins in 
the World. See Ruins. 

Tchelminar is the Remains of a Palace, fuppos'd by fome to 
have flood in the Middle of the City EJtekhar, built by Queen 
Homtei) others will have it the Palace of the Kings of T'erjia, 
in the ancient 'Perfepolis, the Capital of that Kingdom. " 

TheWord in the yer/M»figniiics4oTowers, or 40 Columns. 
See Chilminar. 

TEA, or, as the CKnefe call it, Tcha, the Leaf of a 
Tree or Shrub, growing in feveral Provinces of China, Japan 
and Siam. ' 

The Tea Plant affecls Va'leys, and the Feet of Mountains, 
and a flony Soil. Its Seed is ufiially fown in Places expos'cf 
to the South - 3 and bears three Years after fown.. The Root 
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refembles that of the Peach Tree : The Leaves are green, 
longifh at the Point, and pretty narrow, an Inch ana 1 half 
long, and jagged all around. The Flower is much like that 
of the wild Rofe. The Fruit is of different Forms, fome- 
times round, fometimes long, fometimes triangular 5 of the 
ordinary Size of a Bean $ containing two or three Peas, of a 
Moufe Colour, including each a Kernel Thefe Peas are the 
Seeds by which the Plant is propagated. 

The Tree is of various Heights, from one Foot to an 
hundred : Some there are which two Men can't fathom, 
while others fcarce exceed the feeblefl Shrub in a Garden. 

The bell Time to gather the Leaves of Tea, is while they 
are yet fmall, young, and juicy : When gather'd, they are 
pafs'd over the Smoak of boiling Water to moiften them 5 
then they are laid on Copper Plates, which are heated - ? and 
thus, the Leaves drying, they curl up in the Manner they are 
brought to us. 

'Tis very rare to find Tea perfectly pure ; the Chinefe al- 
ways mixing other Herbs with it, to increafe the Quantity. 
Indeed, the Price 'tis fuld for among them is moderate 
enough $ ufually 'tis about Three-Pence a Pound Sterling, ne- 
ver more than Nine-Pence. 

The Chinefe know nothing of Imperial Tea, Flower of 
Tea, and many other Karnes, which in Europe ferve to di- 
flinguifh the Goodncfs, and the Price of this fashionable 
Commodity 5 and yet befide the common Tea, they diftin- 
guifh two other Kinds, viz. the Voui and Soumlo, which are 
referv'd for People of the firfl Quality, and lick Folks. 

We have three Kinds of Tea in Europe, viz. Green Tea ; 
which is the common Tea of the Chinefe, &c. F. le Compte 
calls it Sing Tea, and fays 'tis gather'd from the Plant in 



J Tis held very cligeflive, and a little corrolive : It gives a 
pale greenifh Tincture to Water 5 and its Leaves are much 
t wilted. 

The fecond is Boftea Tea, which is the Voui Tea, or Sou 
c fea of the Chinefe. F. le Compte makes this only to differ 
from the Green Tea, by its being gather'd a Month before it, 
viz. in March, while in the Bud ; and hence the Smallnefs 
of the Leaves, as well as the Depth of the Tincture it gives 
Water. But 'tis much more probably the Tea of fume par- 
ticular Province ; the Soil being found to make an Alteration 
in the Properties of the Tea, as much as the Seafbn of ga- 
thering it. 

'Tis all bought at Nanquin 3 and it is but lately that the 
T)utch have introduced it into Europe-, where it begins to be 
much in Vogue. 

The third is Red Tea, or Tartar Tea, or Honan Tcha, 
which tinges the Water with a pale Red, and which is faid 
to be extremely digeftive : By means hereof, it is that the 
Tartars are laid to be able to feed on raw Flefh. Its Tafte 
is Earthy ; and much the leaft agreeable of them all ; but 
little known in England. 

Tea is to be chofen Green, of the briskefl Smell, as whole 
as poffible ; and the greateft Care taken that it han't beerc 
expos'd to the Air to pall, and evaporate. 

The Drink, Tea, is made in China, and throughout the 
greatest Part of theEaft, after the fame Manner as in Europe 5 
viz. by infilling the Leaves in boiling Water, and drinking 
the Infufion hot. Indeed, among us, 'tis ufual to temper its 
Bitternels with Sugar, which the Orientals uie little or none 
of. 

However, the Japanefc are faid to prepare their Liquor 
a fomewhat different Way, viz. by pulverizing it 5 flitting 
the Powder in hot Water, and drinking it as we do Coffee. 

The Chinefe are always taking Tea, especially at Meals ; 
'Tis the chief Treat wherewith they regale their Friends. 
The moll moderate take it at leaft thrice a Day - 7 others, ten 
times, or more : And yet 'tis computed, the Confumption of 
Tea among the Evglift and T)utch is as great in Proportion 
as among the Orientals. In France, the Ufe of Tea is 
much declin'd, and Coffee is now become the prevailing 
Liquor. See Coffee. 

As to the Properties of Tea, they are ftrangely controvert- 
ed : The Ealtern Nations are at leaft as much poffefs'd with 
them as the Europeans ; but 'tis, perhaps, becaufe Imagina- 
tion bears as great a Sway there as here. The Reafon'why 
the Gout and Stone are unknown in China, is afcrib'd to the 
JJlc of this Plant 5 which is laid further to cure Indigeftions 
of the Stomach, to carry off a Debauch, and to give new 
Strength for Drinking, to difpel Wind, to cure the Vapours, 

Sim.Taulli, PhyficianoftheKingofSte/Z^, in an ex- 
prels Treatife on this Plant, endeavours to {hew, that thefe 
Virtues afcrib'd to it in the Ealr, are local, and don't hold 
with the Inhabitants of Europe. He holds, that thofe paft 
their 40th Year Ihould never ule it, as being too deficcative; 
That Tea has no other Virtues but thofe of Betony : And 
adds, with Sauhin, that 'tis only a Species of Myrtle found 
in Europe as well as the Indies. 

But this Opinion is refuted by Wechlin, in a Treatife of 
Tea, intitled, Theophihts Bibaculw, five de Worn These 



(Diakgus ; Where he maintains, That 'tis good to prevent 
Scorbutic Difeafes ; that its gentle aftringent Virtues llrength- 
ens the Tonic Motion of the Interlines, &c. But he blames 
the Drinking it with Milk 3 and efpecially after a full 
Meal, or after much Wine. 

TEAM and THEAME, or TEM and THEME, in our 
ancient Cufloms, fignifies a Royalty granted by the King's 
Charter to the Lord of a Manor, for the having, reitraini.ng, 
and judging Bondmen, Neifs, and Villains, with their Chil- 
dren, Goods, and Chattels, in his Court. 

TEARS, Lachrymg, a watry Humour, iffuingout at the 
Corner of the Eye, by the Compreffion of the Mufcles 5 
ierving to moiften the Cornea, to exprefs our Grief, and 
even to alleviate ir. See Lachr.ym.tc and Lacrymalia 
Puncta. 

The Ancients had an Opinion, that the Tears of the 
Living were of ule, at leaft of Pleafure, to the Dead 5 for 
which Rcafbn they took great Care to procure them abun- 
dance at their Funerals j ix> much, as to inftitute a Profeflion 
or Trade of Weepers, as judging thole of their own Fami- 
lies infuffkient. See Lachrymatory and Funeral. 

Deer, when at Bay, are commonly faid to filed Tears 1 
Indeed, they ordinarily do yield a Sort of Tears, which ooz- 
ing into the two Clefts underneath, call'd Lachrymatories, are 
there condens'd into a kind of yellow Liquor, or Gum 5 
which diluted in white Wine orCarduus Water, is reputed 
a Sovereign Remedy for Fits of the Mother, and the Fall- 
ing Sicknefs. 

Virgil makes the Horfe of Wallas fhed Tears at the Fu- 
neral Pomp of his Mailer: This is one of the PafTages which 
the modern Criticks cenfiire as a Breach of Probability, See 
Probability. 

TEAZEL, or TEASEL, the Fullers Thiftle, a kind of 
Plant much uled by the Fullers, Cloth-workers, and Stock- 
ing-Weavers, to card, or draw out the Wooll or Nap from 
the Thread or Ground of ieveral Kinds of Cloths, Stuffs, 
Stockings, g>& i n order to render them clofer and warmer. 
See Fulling, &c. 

This Plant is cultivated with great Care in feveral Parta 
of France, particularly Normandy 5 and the Exportation 
thereof prohibited, by Realbn of the vaft Ule thereof in the 
Woollen Manufacture. See Carduus. 

The Stem of the Plant is very high 5 and its Extremity, 
as alio thofe of its Branches, bear a little round prickly yeU 
lowifh Ball or Bur, which is the Part ufed. 

The largefl Burs, and thofe moft pointed, are efleem'd 
the bell 5 and are now call'd Male Teazles, moftly uled 
in the dreffing and preparing of Stockings and Coverlets ; 
the fmalier Kind, properly calPd the Fullers or ^Drapers, and 
fometimes the Female Teazle, are us'd in the Preparation 
of the finer Stuffs, as Cloths, Rateens, &c. 

The imalleft Kind fometimes, call'd Linnets Heads, are 
us'd to draw out the Nap from the coarfer Stuffs, as Bays, 

TECHNICAL, fomething that relates to an Art. See 
Art. 

In this Senfe we fee Technical Words, Technical Verfes, 
£S?c, And in this Senfe Dr. Harris intitles his Dictionary of 
Arts and Sciences, Lexicon Tcchnicum, 

The Word is form'd of the Greek, i^/y^^t Artificial, of 
7s'%fii, Art. 

Technical, is a Term particularly apply'd to a kind of 
Verfes, wherein are contain'd the Rules or Precepts of any 
Art ; thus digefted to help the Memory to retain them. 

Technical Verfes are ufual in Chronology, &c. Such, e, gK 
are thole expreffing the Order and Meafures of the Calends, 
Nones, ££?<?. See Calends. 

Thofe expreffing the Sealbns • See under August. 

Thole expreffing the Order, &c. of the Signs ; See un- 
der Sign. 

F. Labbe has compos'd Latin Verfes, including all the 
Epochas in Chronology 5 and F. fluffier, after his Example,, 
has put both Chronology and Hiflory in French Verfe 5 and 
fince, Geography too. 

Technical Verfes are commonjy compos'd in Latin : They 
are generally wretched ones, and often barbarous ; but 'tis 
Utility is all aim'd at. To give fome Idea hereof, we will 
here add a few Inflances. The Cafuifts include all the 
Circumftances which make us lhare with another in a 
Theft, or other Crime, in thefe two Technical Verfes. 

Juffio, Concilium, Confenfus, Walpo, Recurfus, 
Warticipans, Munis, non Ohftans, non Manifefians. 

The firft of Father fluffier^ Technical Verfes of the Hiflo- 
ry of France, are thefe ; 

Ses Loix en quatre Cents Wharamond Introduit, 
Clodion Chevelu, qu Aet'tus vanquit, 
Meravee, avec lui Combat/t Anila $ 
Childeric fat chajfee, man on le fdpalU, 
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Technical Words, are what we otherwife call terms of 
Art. See Term. 

TE DEUM, a kind of Hymn, or Song of Thankfgiving, 
ufed in the Church, beginning with the Words te X)eum 
laudamtis, Wefraife thee, God. 

Tis ufed to be fung in the Rotnifi Church with extraor- 
dinary Pomp and Solemnity, upon the gaining a Battle, or 
other happy Event. The te tteum is ufually alcrib'd to St. 
Amhrofe, and St. Atigttflin. 

TEETH, Hemes, in Anatomy, little hard fmooth Bones, 
let in the Gums, and ferving to mailicate or chew the Food, 
to bite, £i?c. See Food, Mastication, £jfc. 

Men, and mod terreilrial Animals, as alfo fome Fifb.es, 
have two Rows of Teeth, the one in the upper Jaw, and 
the other in the lower. See Gum and Jaw. 

Jn Men, the ordinary Number of Teeth is 32, fixtecn in 
each Jaw ; all fix'd in peculiar Sockets, call'd Alveoli ; by 
the Juncture or Articulation, call'd GomJ>hofs, and by the 
Joyners, Pegging. See Gomphosis. 

They are of three Sorts : Thole in the fore Part of each 
Jaw are call'd Incifores, Cutters ; and are four in Number in 
each Jaw, broad, thin, and flat : Some call them the Pri- 
mores, becaufe they appear the firft ; others the Adverft ; and 
others the Ridentes, Laughers, becaufe they Ihew themfelves 
firft in Laughing. See Incisores. 

Behind thefe, on each Side of each Jaw, ftand two which 
are a little more prominent, and pointed, call'd Canint, by 
the People Eye-teeth, becaufe Part of the Nerve which 
moves the Eyes is inferred into them ; whence the Danger of 
pulling them out. SeeCANiNi. 

Behind thefe are five in each Jaw, call'd the Molares or 
Grinders, being thofe which in Men ferve chiefly for Mafti- 
cation. See Molares. 

The Incifores have generally only a (ingle Root, or Twang; 
the Canini fbmetimes two ; and the Molares three or four, 
efpeciaily the hind ones, which are put to the greateft Strefs. 

The teeth, according to Peyer, are form'd of convolv'd 
Skins, harden'd and bound together by a vifcid Mucus : 
And if we view the Grinders of Deer, Horfes, and Sheep, 
Igc. we mall find great Reafon to be of his Mind. 

Others fpeak of their Formation otherwife. The Sockets, 
Dr. gltiticy obferves, are lin'd with a thin Membrane, 
upon which are feveral Yeffels, thro' which there paries 
a thick tranfparent Humour, that, as it increafes, har- 
dens in form of Teeth ; and about the feventh or eighth 
Month after Birth, they begin to pierce the Edge of the 
Jaw, tear the Periofteum and Gums, which being very fenfi- 
ble, create a violent Pain, and other Symptoms incident to 
Children in the Time of Dentition. See Dentition. 

The teeth begin nor to appear all at a Time 5 but firft. 
the Tlentes inciftvi of the upper, and then thofe of the 
lower Jaw appear, becaufe the thinneft and lharpefl ; 
after them come out the Canini, becaufe they are 
fliarpcr than the Molares, but thicker than the Inciftvi ; 
and laft of all the Molares, becaufe they are thickelt and 
blunteft. ,.,.., , . 

Of this vifcous tranfparent Liquor, which is indurated into 
the Subftance of the teeth, there are two Lays, one below 
the other, divided by the fame Membrane which covers all 
the Cavity of the Jaw : The uppermoft Lay forms the teeth 
which come out firft ; but about the feventh Year of Age 
they are rhruft out bv the teeth made of the undermoft 
Lay, which then begin to fprout ; and if thefe teeth be loft, 
they never grow again. .-,.«>» 

If fome have been obfcrv'd to fhed the.r teeth twice, 
they have had three Lays of this vifcous Humour, which 
hardly ever happens. " 

About the one and twentieth Year, the two laft ot the 
;>/«/«ra fpring up, and are call'd "Denies Safienttf, becaufe 
they arife when the Perfon is at Years of Difcretion. 

The teeth, M. de la Hire the younger, has found to have 
all that Part which Hands out beyond the Jaw, cover'd with 
a peculiar Subftance quite different from die Bone, which 
he calls Email, or Polidi. 

This Email, by fome others call'd the tenofeum, is com- 
pos'd of an Infinity of little Fibres, which grow to the Bone 
by their Roots, much like Nails or Horns. See Nail. 

This Compofition is very difcernable in a broken Tooth, 
where the Origin and Siruation of the Fibres are apparent. 
M dela Hire is perfwaded, that the Growth of thefe Fibres 
is perform'd much like that of Nails If by any Accident 
a little Part of this Email be broke off fo that the Bone is 
left bare, that is, if the very Roors of rhe Fibres be raken 
away, the Bone, in that Part, will grow carious, and rhe 
tooth inevitably perifh; there being no Bone in the Body 
that can bear the Air. See Bone. 

Indeed, in fome Perfons the Email is very much wore and 
Jhatter'd, by rubbing them much with Dentnfices, pc. fo 
that the Bone appears thro', and yet the tooth keeps found ; 
but the Reafon is, that the Bone is not quite bare, but 
there is ftill a thin Lay of the Email which preierves it ; 



but this Lay being thin enough to be tranfparent, the yellow 
Bone is feen thro' ir. 

Sometimes alfo a tooth breaks, and the Bone is left bare, 
yet the Perfon does nor find any Pain or aking from it : The 
Reafon is, that the Hole in the Root or Twang of the 
tooth thro' which a little Branch of a Nerve enters that 
renders the tooth fenfible, being quite ftopp'd up by Age, 
or the like, has pinch'd off the Nerve, and taken away all 
Communication between the tooth and the Origin of the 
Nerves, and, by Confequence, all Senfibility. 

It alfo happens in fome teeth, that the Fibres are only in 
little Sheaves or Bundles, whole upper Extremities meet, but 
not their lower ; as is the Cafe in moft of the Grinders, where 
the Separation of the Bundles is apparent. Hete, if the upper 
Extreme of the Fibres chance to be broken, or wore off, 
the Separation between two of the Bundles often enlarges 
itfelf, fb as to admit fome hard Particle of the Food, by 
which Means a little Aperture being made thro' the Email, 
the Bone is laid bare, and the tooth fbon rots. This Incon- ■ 
venience is remedy'd a little by flopping up the Hole with 
Lead, which prevents the fharp pungent Parts of the Food 
from penetrating to the Bone, and there occafioning Pain. 
See Odontalgy. 

What we have laid is illuftrated by the adjoining Figures, 
where A C F H expreffes the Extremity of the Jaw the 
teeth are fer in ; AFC and F G H the Roots or Twangs 
of the teeth inclos'd in the Jaw; ADCB and FLHIL 
the Entail, compos'd of little Fibres ranged afide of each 
other, which cover all that Part of the tooth without Side 
the Jaw ; I I feveral Threads join'd at the upper Extremity, 
but apart at the lower; M M Holes thro' which the Nerves 
enter the Roots of the teeth ; N N a tooth doled up. 




The teeth, Mr. 'Derham obferves, furnifli us with a 
notable Inftance of the Wifdom and Goodnels of the 
Creator : Their peculiar Hardnefs is very remarkable, con- 
fidering the tender Subftance they are form'd of. See 
Bone. 

The Ancients, and even Riolantis, among the Moderns, 
have held them to be^incombuftible, and the only Part of 
the Body that was fo s on which Account they were placed 
with great Care in the Urns among the Afhes of the De- 
ceas'd : But the Opinion is falfe, there having only been 
two found in the Tombs of Wefifhalia, one of which was 
half calcin'd. 

Another popular Error is, that the teeth continue grow- 
ing for ever, even in old People, to the Hour of their Death. 
M. dela Hire obferves, 'tis only the Email or Polifli chat 
grows, which is a Subftance very different from the teeth. 

The Form, Difpofition, and Order of the teeth are ad- 
mirable : The foremofl: weak and far from rhe Centre, as 
being only Preparers to the reft ; the others being to grind 
and mince, are accordingly ftronger, and placed near the 
Centre of Motion. 

Galen puts the Cafe, that the Otder of the teeth mould 
have been inverted, and the Grinders, e.gr. put in the 
Place of the Incilors ; and asks, what Ufe the teeth had 
then been of, and what Confulion would not there have aroie 
by fuch a flight Overfight in the Qifpolal only ? Upon which 
he argues, that if any Perfon fhoulcf difpol'e a Company of 
52 Men, the Number of the teeth, in a juft Order, we 
mould judge him an intelligent Perfon: Why then mould 
we not judge the fame of 'the Creator, S?c. ? <De lifts tar- 

tium. ' . , ■ 1 r 

Again, their various Forms in various Animals is no lels 
confi'derable, being all curioufly adapred ro rhe peculiar 
Food and Occafions of the feveral Species of Animals : Thus 
in rhe Rapacious they are fitted for rhe catching, holding, 
and tearing the Prey; in Herbaceous for rhe Gathering and 
Communition of Vegetables ; and in fuch as have no 
teeth, as Birds, the Bill fupplies the Defefl. See Bill. 

Add, that the temporary Defeft of them is no els ob- 
fervable in fome : That Children, for Inftance, Ihould have 
none while rhey are not able ro u(e them, but to hurt them- 
felves, or the Mother ; and that at the very Age when they 
can take in the more fubftantial Food, and live without 
the Breaft, and begin to need teeth for the Sake of 
Speech ; that then, we fay, their teeth (hould begin to 
[ A a a ] appear, 
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Appear,- and gradually grow as they more and more Hand in 
need of them. 

Some Perlbns are born with all their Teeth, as Marcus 
Curius Tientatus, and Cneius Tampirius Carbo : Others have 
only had one continu'd Tooth, reaching the whole Length 
of the Jaw, as Pyrrhus, King of hpirus, and c Prufias, Son 
of the King of Bitbynia : Others are laid to have had two 
or three Rows on the lame Jaw, as Hercules. 

Mentzelius, a German Phyfician, allures us, that he faw 
an old Man at Cleves, in 1666, aged 120 Yeats, who had a 
new Set of Teeth two Years before, which cut with great 
Tain 5 and he faw an Englipman at the Hague, who cut a 
new Set of teeth in his j 18th Year. 

A Damp Phyfician, named Hageru?, maintains in cer- 
tain Thefes, that one may hear with the Teeth. See 
Hearing. 

As to Animals, there are fome Fifties have Teeth on their 
Tongues, as Trouts j others have them at the Bottom of 
the Gullet, as the Cod Filh ; ibme, as the great Sea-Dog, 
call'd Cams Carcharius, have three, four, or five Rows of 
T'eeth on the fame Jaw ; the Requiem and Crocodile have 
each three, and thole all Inciters; Vipers and Sea Frogs 
have two large crooked Canine Teeth, which are moveable, 
and ordinarily lie flat, only rais'd when they would bite. 
See Viper, tjc. 

The Toad and Cuttle Fifh have no T'eeth, and yet bite. 
See Bite. 

Artificial 'Teeth, are thofe fet in lieu of natural ones 
which are wanting. 

They are uliially made of Ivory ; but in regard Ivory, in 
a little Time, grows yellow in the Mouth, Fabricius advifes 
them to be made of the Shin-bone of a Bullock, which pre- 
ferves its Colour. 

The Cuilom of wearing Ivory Teeth, and of binding 
them in with a Gold Wiar, is very ancient: Lucian and 
Martial fpeak of it as praclis'd among the Romans. 

Guillemau gives us the Compofition of a Paile for making 
artificial Teeth, which fliall never grow yellow : The Com- 
pofition is white Wax granulated, and melted with a lit- 
tle Gum Elcmi, adding Powder of white Mailick, Coral, 
and Pearl. 

Teeth in the Manage. 'Tis by a Horfe's Teeth, chiefly, 
that his Age is known. 

The Teeth of a Horfe are of four Kinds, viz. 24 faw 
Teeth, or Grinders at the Bottom of the Mouth, beyond the 
Ears ; 12 on each Side the Canal, ranged 6 above, and as 
tnany below : There never fall, nor are they uftd for the 
Diflinclion of Age. 

12 Foal-Teeth, which come in the fore Part of the Mouth 
at three Months old, and are ufually call: at two Yeats and 
half. 

4 ThjJjcs placed alone in the Bars between the fore Teeth 
and Grinders, one" on each Side below, and as many above. 
Mares feldom have Tufhes, and when they have, they are 
fmall, and are reckon'd an Imperfection. 

12 Gatherers growing before in the Place of the Foal-Teeth 
and Grinders, and with which Horfes draw their Fother, cut 
Grafs, &c. Thefe are divided inro 

Nippers, which are the two foremoft T'eeth above and be- 
low, which a Horfe firft changes. 

Middle Teeth, or Separaters, parting the Nippers from 
the Corner Teeth, are the two next the Nippers, one on each 
Side of 'em both above and below, and are thole which change 
next. 

Outward or Corner T'eeth, are thofe next the Tufhes 
above and below, and which are call lafl. 'Tis by thefe 
that the Horfe's Age is known. They fhoot forth from the 
Gum at five Years of Age, and have a Hollow, wherein is 
a black Speck, refembling a Bean, call'd the Mark, which 
continues till feven or eight Years of Age, and then begins 
to fill up. See Mark. 

TEGUMENT. See Integument. 
TE1NTS, and Semi-Tumi s, in Painting, the feveral 
Colours us'd in a Picture, confider'd as more or lefs high, or 
bright, or deep, or thin, or weaken'd, or diminifiVd,r>c. to 
give the proper Relievo, or Sofrnefs, or Diftance, £c?c. of 
the feveral Objects. See Colouring. 

The Word is pure French, where it fignifies the fame 
Thing. 

TEIRS, the third Part of a Pipe, or the Meafure of forty- 
two Gallons. See Tierce, Measure, &c. 

TEKUPHjE, in the JavAfi Chronology, are the Times 
wherein the Sun proceeds from one Cardinal Point to the 
next. See Cardinal 'Point. 

The Term is alio apply'd to the Moments wherein the 
Sun enrers a Cardinal Point : Thefe four Terms, or Tekupb<e, 
are oblerv'd among the Jews with a Wotld of Ceremony : 
The Reafoti, as we are inform'd by Munfier, is this: 

That People have a Notion, that in each Tekupha the 
Sun has a feveral Angel appointed to guard and direct it ; 
and that in the very Point wherein the Sun finilhes one 
Tekttpha, and enters upon another, before the one Director 



has taken Place of the other, the Devils have a Power to 
exercife all Kinds of Tyranny in the Water. 

And hence, they fay, that if any body dtinks the imalleft 
Quantity of Water at that Time, hell infallibly have a 
Dropfy, or fome other grievous Diftemper. 

TELAMONES : The Romans call'd by this Name, 
what the Greeks named Mantes ; viz. the Figures of Men 
fupporting the Out-jettings of Cornices, l£c. in Architecture. 
See Atlantes. 

A laie Aurhor thinks, that the Word Telemon, which in 
Greek is ta»//ot, a Wretch that bears Misfortunes with 
Patience, does not difagree with thofe Statues, which in 
Architecture, fuftain fiich Loads. 

TELESCOPE, an Optical Inllrument, confining of fe- 
veral Glaffes or Lens's, fatted into a Tube ; thro' which 
remote Subjects are feen as if nigh at Hand. See Lens and 
Or tic Glafs. 

In Telescopes, the Lens or Glafs turn'd towards the Ob- 
jefl, is call'd the ObjeCl Glafs ; and that next the Eye, the 
Eye-glafs; and if the Telefcope confifls of more than two 
Lens's, all but that next the Objedb, are call'd Eye-glaffes. 
See OujEcr-glafs, &c. 

The Invention of the Telefcope is one of the nobleft, and 
mod ufeful thefe Ages have to boaft of: By means hereof, 
the Wonders of the Heavens are difcover'd to us, and Aftro- 
nomy brought to a Degree of Perfection, which former Ages 
could have no Notion of. See Astronomy. 

Indeed, the Difcovery is owing rather ro Chance, than to 
Thought ; fo that 'tis the good Fortune of the Difcoverer, 
not his Skill or Ability, we are indebted to : On this Ac- 
count it concerns us the lefs to know, who it was firft hit 
on this admirable Invention. 'Tis certain it mull be cafual, 
fince the Theory it depends on was not then known. 

Johannes Saptifta Porta, a noble Neapolitan, is aliened 
by Wolffius to be undoubtedly the firft that made aTelefcope ; 
from this Pafiage in his Magia Naniralis, printed in 1549 : 
" If you do but know how to join the two (viz. the Con- 
" cave and Convex GlafTes) rightly together, you will fee 
■" both remote and near Objects, much larger than they 
" otherwile appear, and withal very diftinct. In this Way 
(( we have been of good Help to many of our Friends, who 
" either faw remote Things dimly, or near ones confufedly j 
" and have made them fee every thing perfectly. 

But 'tis certain Porta did not underftand his own Inven- 
tion, and therefore neither troubled himfelf to bting it to 
greater Perfection, nor ever apply'd it ro Cceleftial Obferva- 
tion. -What is more, the Account 'Porta gives of his Con- 
cave and Convex Lens's is fo dark and indiftinct, that 
Kepler, who examin'd ir, by particular Command of the 
Emperor Rudolpbus, declar'd to that Prince, that it was 
perfectly unintelligible. 

Fifty Years afterwards, a Telefcope, 12 Inches long, was 
made and prefented to Prince Maurice of Naffau, by a 
Spectacle-maker of Middlebourg ; but Authors are divided 
about his Name. Sirturus, in a Treatife of the Telefcope, 
ptinted Anno 1618, will have it to be John Lipperfein -. 
And 'Jiorel, in an exprefs Volume on the Inventor of the Te- 
lefcope, publifli'd in 16s;, fhews it to be Zacharias Janfen, 
or, as IVclfi'ts has ir, Hanfen. 

Joh. Laprehts, another Workman of the fame Town, 
paiiesfor a third Inventor; having made one in 1610, on the 
mere Relation given him of that ofzachary. 

In 1620, James Melius, Brother of Adrian Melius, Pro- 
feflbrof Matbematicks at Franeker, came with Drebel to 
Middlebourg, and there bought Telefcopes of Zacbary's Chil- 
dren, who had made them publick ; and yet Hadr. Metius 
has given his Brother the Honour of the Invention ; in 
which he is miltakenly fbllow'd by Ties Cartes. 

But none of thefe Artificers made Telefcopes of above a 
Foot and half: Simon Afarius in Germany, and Galileo in 
Italy, firft made long ones, fit for Cceleftial Oblervations. 

Le Roffi relates, that Galileo being then at Venice, was 
told of a Sort of Optic Glafs made in Holland, which, 
brought Objects nearer : Upon which, letting himfelf to 
think how it fhould be, he ground two Pieces of Glafs into 
Form as well as he could, and fitted them to the two Ends 
of an Organ Pipe, and fhew'd, at once, all the Wonders of 
the Invention to the Venetian NoblefTe on the Top of the 
Tower of St. Mark. That Author adds, that from this 
Time Galileo devoted himfelf wholly to the improving and 
perfecting of the Telefcope ; and that he thereby almofl de- 
ferv'd all the Honour ufually done him, of being reputed the 
Inventor of the Inllrument, and of its being denominated 
from him Galileo's Tube. 

F. MabiHon, indeed, relates, in his Travels thro' Italy, 
that in a Monaftery of his own Order, he faw a Manufcript 
Copy of the Works of Commefor, wrirten by one Coradus, 
who liv'd in the 13th Cenrurv ; in the ihird Page whereof, 
was feen a Portrait of Ptolomy viewing the Stars thro' a 
Tube of four Draws : But that Father does not fay that the 
Tube had Glaffes in it. In effect, 'tis more than probable, 
that fitch Tubes were then uftd for no other Purpoie but to 
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preferve and direct the Sight, or to tender it more diftinct, 
by Angling out the particular Object look'd at, and (hutting 
out all the foreign Rays reflected trom others, whole Proxi- 
mity might have render'd the Image lels precife. 

This Conjecture is verify'd by Experience; we having 
often obferv'd, that without a Tube, by only looking rliro' 
the Hand, or even the Fingers, or a Pin-Hole in a Paper, 
Objects mall appear more clear and diftinct than otherwile. 

Be this as it will, 'tis certain the Optic Principles, whereon 
Telefaxes are founded, are contain'd in Euclid, and were 
well known to the ancient Geometricians; and 'tis for want 
of Attention thereto, that the World was lb long without 
that admirable Invention ; as, no doubt, thete are numerous 
others lying hid in the lame Principles, only waiting for Re- 
flection or Accident to bring them torrh. 

Telefcopes are of feveral Kinds, divtinguiflt'd by the Num- 
ber and Form of their Lens's or Glafles, and denominared 
from their particular Ules, £S?r. fuch are the Terreflrial or 
iand Telefcope, the Caleftial or Jftronomtcal Telefcope : To 
which may be added, the Galilean of Dutch Telefcope, the 
RefleSing Telefcope, and the Aerial Telefcope. 

Galileo's, or the 'Dutch Telescope, is a Telefcope con- 
futing of a Convex Object-glafs, and a Concave Eye-glafs. 
See Concave and Convex. 

This, of all others, is the molt ancient Form, being the 
only Kind made by the Inventots, Galileo, l£c. or known, 
before HuygenS : Whence its Name. Its Conftruction, Per- 
fections, Imperfections, &c. are deliver'd in what follows. 

ConJlruBion of Galileo's or the Dutch Telescope, 

In a Tube prepar'd for the Putpofe, (the Structure where- 
of fee under the Article Tube] at one End is fitted a Con- 
vex Object Lens, either a plain Convex, or Convex on both 
Sides, but a Segment of a very large Sphere: At the other 
End is fitted an Eye-glafs, concave on both Sides, and the 
Segment of a lels Sphere ; fo dlfpos'd, as to be the Diftance 
of the Vittual Focus before the Image of the Convex 
Lens. See Focus. 

Theory of Galileo'* Telescope." 

Now, in an Instrument thus framed, all 'People, except 
Myopes, or thofe ftiort-fighted, muft fee Objetls difinSly,i;i 
an er'cS Situation; and increafed in tie Ratio if the Hi- 
fiance of the Virtual Feats of the Eye Glafs, to the Diftance 
cf the Focus 0} the 01 jetf Glafs. 

But, for Myopes to fee Objects diftinctly thro' fuch an In- 
strument, the Eye-glafs mult be fet nearer the ObjecVglals. 
The Reafon of thefe Effects will appear from what follows : 

For, l Q , Since 'tis far diftant Objects that are to be viewed 
with a Telefcope, the Rays proceeding from the fame Point 
of the Object, will fall on the Object-glafs, parallel ; and, 
confequently, by their Refraction thro the Convexity will be 
thrown Converging on the Eye-glafs. But by their Refraction 
thro' the Concavity hereof, they will be again render'd pa- 
rallel ; and in fuch Difpoiition will enter the Eye. See Ray, 
Concavity, Convexity, and Converging. 

But all, excepting Mybpes, fee Objects diftinilly by parallel 
Rays. See Vision and Parallel. Therefore the firft 
fPoint is clear. 

2° Suppofe A (Tab. Opticks, Fig. 4.1.) to be the Focus of 
the Object-glafs ; and fuppofe AC the furthelt Ray on the 
Right Hand of the Object that paffes through the Tube : 
After Refraction, it will become parallel to the Axis B I, 
and, confequently, after a fecond Refraction through the 
concave Lens, will diverge from the virtual Focus. Where- 
fore, fince all the Rays coming from the fame Extreme 
to the Eye placed behind the concave Lens, are parallel to 
L E ; and thofe from the middle of the Object, parallel to 
E G (as fliewn under the former Article) the middle Point of 
the Object will be feen in the Axis GA ; and the right Ex- 
treme, on the right Side, viz. in the Line LN, or parallel 
thereto : that is, the Object will be ereS ; Which is the fecond 
(Point. 

3 Since all Right Lines parallel to L E cut the Axis under 
the fame Angle ; the Semi-diameter ot the Object will be 
feen through the Telefcope, under the Angle E FI ; the Rays 
L E and G I entring the Eye in the fame Manner, as if the 
Pupil were placed in F. If, now, the naked Eye wete in A, 
it would fee the Semi-diameter of the Object under rhe An- 
gle c Ab or CAB. But fince the Object is fuppofed very 
remote, the Diftance A F in refpeft hereto is nothing, and 
therefore the naked Eye, even in F, would fee the Semi- 
diameter of the Objea under an Angle, equal to A. 

The Semi-diameter of the Object, therefore, feen with the 
naked Eye, is to that feen through the Telefcope as I M to I E. 
But 'tis demonftrated, that IM:IE::IF:AB; that is, the 
Semi-diameter feen with the naked Eye, is to that viewed 
through the Telefcope ; in the Ratio of the 'Diftance of the 
Vimial Focus of the Eye-glafs F I, to the Diftance of the 
jFocus of the ObjeS-glafs, ABj Which was the third 'Point. 



^Laftly, Myopes have theirRetina too far from the cryftaffirj 
Humour ; and diverging Rays, concur at a greater Diffance 
than parallel ones ; and thofethat were parallel become diverg- 
ing by bringing the Eye-glafs nearer the Objcct-offs; l?y 
means of fuch Approach, Myopes mil fee boieSs iiftmSh 
through ^Telefcope ; Which is the fourth 'Point. 

Hence, j°, To have the whole Object viiible, the Semi- 
diameter of the Pupil mult not be lets than the Di ! ; ance of 
the Rays LE and GI ; and, therefore, rhe more the Pupil is 
dilated, the greater Field or Compafs will be taken in by the 
Telefcope, and wee verfa ; fo that coming out of a dark Place, 
or (hutting the Eye for fome time e'er you apply it to the 
Glafs, you will take in a greater Field at firft Glance, than 
afterwards, when the Pupil is again contracted by the Incteafe 
of Light. SeePrjriL. 

2° Since the Diitance of the Rays E L and IK is Greater, 
at a greater Diftance from the Lens ; the Compafs taken in 
by the Eye at one View, will be greater as the Eye is neater 
the Concave Lens. 

3 Since the Focus of a Piano Convex Object Lens, and the 
Focus of a Piano Concave Eye Lens, is at the Diftance of the 
Diameter ; and the Focus of an Object-glafs, convex on both. 
Sides, and the virtual Focus of an Eye-glafs concave on both 
Sides, is at the Diftance of a Semi-diameter ; if the Object- 
glafs be Piano Convex, and the Eye glafs Piano Concave, the 
Telefcope will increafe the Diameter of the Object, in the 
Ratio of the Diameter of the Concavity to that of the Con- 
vexity: If the Object-glafs be Convex on both Sides, and the 
Eye-glafs Concave on both Sides, it will magnify in tb.eRatio 
of the Semi-diameter of the Concavity to that of the Con- 
vexity ; if the Objeft-glafs be Piano Convex, and the Eye- 
glafs Concave on both Sides, the Semi-diameter of the Object 
will be increafed in the Ratio of the Diameter of the Con- 
vexity to the Semi diameter of the Concavity : And, Laftly, 
if the Object-glafs be Convex on both Sides, and the Eye- 
glafs Piano Concave, the Increafe will be in the Ratio of the 
Diameter of the Concavity, to the Semi-diameter of the Con- 
vexity. ^ 

4 Since the Ratio of the Semi-diameters is the fame as 
that of the Diameters: Telefcopes magnify the Object in the 
fame Manner, whether the Object-glafs be Piano Convex, and 
the Eye-glafs Piano Concave, or whether the one be Convex 
on both Sides, and the other Concave on both. 

5 Since the Semi-diameter of the Concavity, has a lets 
Ratio to the Diameter of the Convexity, than its Diameter 
has ; a Telefcope magnifies more, if the Object-glafs he 
Piano Convex, than if it be Convex on both Sides. 

6" The greater the Diameter of the Object-glafs, and the 
lefs that of the Eye-glafs ; the lefs Ratio has the Diameter 
of the Object viewed with the naked Eye, to its Semi- 
diameter viewed with a Telefcope; and, confequently, the 
more is the Object magnified by the Telefcope. 

7 Since the Semi-diameter of the Object is increafed in the 
Ratio of the Angle E F I ; and the greater the Angle E F I 
is, the lefs Part of the Object does it take in at one View ; 
the Telefcope exhibits fo much a lefs Part of the Object, as it 
in'creafesits Diameter more. 

And this is the Reafon that determined the Mathematicians 
to look out for another Telefcope, after having clearly found 
the Imperfection of the firft, difcover'd by Chance. Nor 
were their Endeavours vain ; as appears from the Aftrono- 
rnical Telefcope hereafter to be defctibed. 

If the Semi-diameter of the Eye-glafs, have too fmall a 
Ratio to that of the Object-glafs, an Object through the 
Telefcope, will not appear fufficiently clear, by reafon 
the great Divergency of the Rays will occafion the feveral 
Pencils reprefenting the feveral Pbints of the Object on the 
Retina, to confift of too few Rays. This, too, is found, that 
equal Object Lens's won't bear the fame Eye Lens, if they 
be differently tranfparent, or there be a Difference in their 
Polifh. A lefs tranfparent Object-glafs, or one lefs accurately 
ground, requires a more fpherical Eye-glafs, than another 
more tranfparent, S?c. 

Hence, though it be found by Experience, that a Telefcope 
is good, if the Diftance of the Focus of the Object-glafs be 
fix Inches, and the Diameter of the Piano Concave Eye-glafs 
be one Inch and one Line, or of one equally Concave on both 
Sides, one Inch and a Half; yet is it by no means expedient 
to recommend to the Artificer, either this or any particular 
Combination ; but to try feveral Eye-glaffes, both greater 
and fmaller, with the fame Object-glafs; and take that 
through which Objects appear molt clear and diftinct. 

Hevtfhts.. recommends an Object-glafs Convex on botb. 
Sides, whofe Diameter is four Dannie Feet ; and an Eye- 
glafs Concave on both Sides, whofe Diameter is 4 \ Digits or 
Tenths of a Foot. An Object-glafs, equally Convex on both 
Sides, whofe Diameter is five Feet, he obferves, will require 
an Eye-glafs of 5 J- Digits ; and adds, that the fame Eve- 
glafs will alfo ferve an Object-glafs of eight or ten Feet. 

Hence, as the Diftance of the Objea-glafs and Eye glafi is 
the Difference between the Diftance of the virtual Focus of the 
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Eye-glafs, and the Diftance of the Focus of the Objea- 
giafs 5 the Length of the Telefcope is had by fubftracting 
that from this. That is, the Length of the Telefcope is the 
Difference between the Diameters of the Object-glafs and 
Eye-glafs, if that be Piano Convex and this Piano Concave ; 
or the Difference between the Semi-diameters of the Objecf- 
glafs, and Eye-glafs, if that be Convex on both Sides, and 
this Concave on both ; or the Difference between the Semi- 
diameter of the Objea-giafs and Eye-glafs, if that be Con- 
vex on both Sides, and this Concave on both ; or the Diffe- 
rence between the Semi-diameter of the Objecf-glafs, and the 
Diameter of the Eye-glafs, if that be Convex on both Sides, 
and this, Piano Concave ; or the Difference between the Dia- 
meter of the Objea-giafs, and the Semi-diameter of the 
Eye-glafs if that be Piano Convex, and this Concave on both 
Sides. 

Thus, e.gr. If the Diameter of an Objecf-glafs on both 
Sides, be four Foot, and that of an Eye-glafs Concave on 
both Sides, be Four and a Half Digits or Tenths of a Foot ; 
theLength of the Telefcope will be one Foot eight Digits. 

Aftronomical Telescope, is a Telefcope confifting of an 
Objecf-glafs and an Eye-glafs, both Convex. See Con- 
vexity. 

It has its Name, from its being wholly ufed in Aft ronomical 
Obfervations. 



ConftruBion of the Aftronomical T: 
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The Tube being prepared, an Objedf-glafs, either Piano 
Convex, or Convex on both Sides, but to be a Seament of a 
large Sphere, is fitted in at one End. At the other End, an 
Eye-glafs Convex on both Sides, which is the Segment of a 
fmall Sphere, is fitted into the other End, at the common 
Diftance of the Foci. 

Theory of the Aftronomical Telescope] 

Now, an Eye placed near the Focus of the Eye-glafs, will 
fee Objects diftinffly, but inverted; and magnify 1 d in the Ratio 
of the Diftance of the Focus of the Eye-glafs to the Diftance of 
the Focus of the ObjeS-glafs. 

For i° Since 'tis very remote Objects are viewed through 
Telefcopes, the Rays from any Point of the Object, fall 
parallel on the Object-glafs ; and, confequently, after Re- 
Iracfion, will meet in a Point behind the Glafs, which Point 
is the Focus of the Eye-glafs. From this Point they begin 
to diverge, and fall diverging on the Eye-glafs, where being 
refract ed, they enter the Eye parallel. 

Hence, as all but Myopes fee diftincf ly by parallel Rays, a 
Telefcope, thus difpos'd, will exhibit remote Objects di- 
ftintlly. 

Suppofe the common Focus of the Lens's in F, (Fig. 42.) 
and make A B = B F. Since one of the Rays A C, proceed- 
ing from the Right Side of the Object, paffes thro' A ; the 
Ray C E will he parallel to the Axis A I, and therefore after 
Refraction in the Eye-glafs, will fall in with it in its Focus G. 
Since then, the Eye is placed near it ; and all the other Rays 
proceeding from the fame Point of the Object with E G, 
are refracted parallel thereto ; the Point in the Right Side of 
the Object , will be feen in the Right Line EG. 

After the like Manner it appears, that the middle Point of 
the Object is feen in the Axis G B fb that the Object appears 
Inverted. 

3 From what has been already fhcwn, it appears that the 
Semi-diameter of the Object will be feen through the Telef- 
cope, under the Angle E G I, which to the naked Eye placed 
in A, is feen under the Angle bAc. Suppofe, now, IF 
equal to the Diftance of the Focus I G ; fincc the Right Angles 
at I are equal ; EGF = EFI. Therefore drawing FM 
parallel to A C, we fhall have I F M = B A C. The Semi- 
diameter, therefore, viewed with the naked Eye, is to that 
viewed through the Telefcope, as I M to I E. Draw K E 
parallel to FM ; we fhall have I M : I E : : I F : I K. But 
by re.fono fthe Parallelifm of the Lens's ; CE=BI=:BF 
+ F I = AB+ F I ; and by rcafon of the Parallelifm of 
the Right Lines CA, and EK; C E = A K, therefore 
B I = A K, confequently, A B = I K. And, therefore, 
I M : I E : : I F : A B ; that is, the Semi-diameter feen with 
the naked Eye, is to the Semi-diameter vieiv'd through the 
Telefcope, in the Ratio of the Diftance of the Focus of the 
Eye-Lens I F, to the Diftance of the Focus of the Objetl-zlafs 
AB. C^e.d. 

Hence, i°, As the Agronomical Telefcope exhibits Objefls 
Inverted; it ferves, commodiouily enough for obferving the 
Stars (it mattering little, whether they be feen Erect or In- 
verted) but for Terreftrial Objects, 'tis much lefs proper, as 
the Inverting mutually prevents their being known. 

2° If between the Eye-glafs, and its Focus G, be a plain 
well-polifh'd Metal Speculum L N, of the Length of an Inch, 
and of an Oval Figure, inclined to the Axis under an Angle 
of 4.50, the Rays'E P and M Q_will be reffefled in fuch 
Manner, as that concurring ing, they make an Angle P g Q_, 



equal toPGQ_: And therefore the Eye being placed in F 
will fee the Object of the fame Magnitude as btfoie only Tn 
an erect Situation. By the Addition, therefore, of f uc h a 
Speculum, the Aftronomical 'lelefcofe, is render'd fit to ob- 
ferve Terreftnal Objects. See Mirror. 

3° Since the Focus of a Glafs Convex on both Sides, i s 
diftantfrom the Glafs itfelf, a Semi-diameter; and that of a 
Piano Convex Glafs, a Diameter ; if the Object-glafs be Con- 
vex on both Sides, the 'Telefcope will magnify the Semi- 
diameter of the Objeft, in the Ratio of the Semi-diameter of 
the Eye-glafs to the Semi-diameter of the Objea-giafs ; but 
if the Object-glafs be a Piano Convex, in the Ratio of the 
Sem.-diameter of the Eye-glafs, to that of the Objea-giafs 

4° Wnerefore, fince rhe Semi-diameter of the Eye-glafs 
has a greater Ratio to the Semi-diameter of the ObjecMafs 
than to itsDiameter ; a telefcope magnifies the Semi-diameter 
of the Objea more, if the Object-glafs be a Piano Convex, 
than it Convex on both Sides. 

S° The Ratio of the Semi-diameter of the Eye-glafs to 
the Diameter or Semi-diameter of the Objeft-glafs, is' the 
Ms, as the Eye-glafs is a Segment of a lefs Sphere, and the 
Ubjeit-glafs of a greater. A Telefcope, therefore, magnifies 
the Diameter of the Objea more, as the Objea-glaf? is a 
Segment of a greater, and the Eye-glafs of a leffer Sphere. 
And yet the Ratio of the Semi-diameter of the Eye glafs to 
the Objea.glafs mull not be too fmall : If it be, it will not 
refraa Rays enough to the Eye from each Point of the 
Objea ; nor will it feparate thofe coming from different 
Points fufhciently: by which means the Vifion will be 
render'd obfeure, and confuted. To this maybe added, what 
we have ihewn, of the Ratio of the Objea.glafs to the Eye- 
glafs in the Dutch Telefcope. 

De Chales obferves, that an Objea Lens of 2 a Feet will 
require an Eye-glafs of 1 \ Digit or Tenth of a Foot ; and 
an Objea-giafs of eight or ten Feet, an Eye-glafs of four 
Digits ; in which he is confirm'd by Euftachio de Divinis 

Huygeus's great Telefcope, wherewith Saturn's true Face 
and one of his Satellites were firft difcovered, confifts of an 
Objea-giafs of 12 Feet, and an Eye-glafs of a little more 
than Ihree Digits. Though he frequentiv ufed a Telefcope 
23 Feet long, with two Eye-glaffes joined together, each in 
Diameter 1 -| a Digit ; fo that the Two were equal to Oi.e of 
Three Digits. The fame Author obferves, that an Objea- 
giafs of 30 Feet, requires an Eye-glafs of 3 ^ Digits ; and 
gives us a Table of Proportions, forthe Conftrucfing'V Agro- 
nomical Telefcopes -, an Abridgment whereof, we fhall here 
give the Reader. 
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_ If in Two or more Telefcopes, the Ratio between the Ob- 
left and Eye-glafs be the fame ; the Objea will be magni- 
fied the fame in both. ° 

Hence fome may conclude, the making of large Telefcopes 
a needlefs Trouble. But it muft be remembered, what we 
have already laid down : An Eye-glafs may be ,,n a lefs Ratio 
to a greater Objea-giafs, than to a fmaller: Thus e or in 
HuygensS Telefcope ot 25 Feet, the Eye glals is Three Digits 
Now, keeping this Propornon, in a Telefcope of 5 o Feet the 
Eye-glals fhould be Six Digits ; but the Table fhews Four 
and a Half are fufficient. Hence, from the fame Table it ap- 
pears, that a Telefcope of 50 Feet magnifies in the Ratio of 
1 : 141 ; whereas that of 25 Feet, only magnifies in the 
Ratio of 1:100. 

Since the Diftance of the Lens's is equal to the Aggregate 
of the Diftance of the Foci of the Objea and Eye glaffes - 
and the Focus of a Glafs Convex 011 each Side is a Semi- 
diameter's Diftance, and that of a Piano Convex, a Diame- 
ter's Diftance from the Lens ; the Length of a Telefcope is 
equal to the Aggregate of the Semi-diameters of the Lens's, 
if the Objea-giafs be Convex on borh Sides ; and to the 
Sum of the Semi-diameter of the Eye-glafs, and of the 
Diameter of the Objea.glafs, if the Objea-giafs be a Piano 
Convex. 

But as the Semi-diameter of the Eve-glaft in vety ffnall 
in refnea of that of the Objea-giafs, the Length of the 
Telefcope is ufiially eftimart-d from the Diftance of rhe 
Objea-giafs, i. e. from its SetaSdiameter, if it be a Convex 
on both Sides j or its DiameKJ if Piano Convex. Thus a 

Telefcope 
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Telefcope is faid to be 12 Feet, if the Semi diameter of the 
Object-glals, Convex on both Sides, be 12 Feet, i$c. 

Since Myopes lee near Objeas beft ; for them the Eye- 
glafs is to be remov'd nearer the Objea-glafs, that the Rays 
refrafted thro' it may be the more diverging. 

To take in the larger Field at one View, fome ufe two 
Eye-glaffes ; the formod whereof is a Segment of a larger 
Sphere than that behind : To this it molt be added, that 
if two Lens's be join'd immediately together, fo as one 
touch the other, the Focus is remov'd to double the Dillance 
which that of one of them would reach to. 

To jhorten the Aflronomical Telefcope, i, e. to conftrnS a 
Telefcope jo, as that tho' Jhorter than the caramon one, it 
pall magnify as much. 

l°. Having provided a drawing Tube, fit in an Object 
Lens EG (Fig. 43.) which is a Segment of a moderate 
Sphere; let the firit Eye-glafs BD be Concave on both 
Sides ; and fb placed in the Tube, as that the Focus of the 
Objea-glafs A may be behind it, but nearer than the Centre 
of the Concavity G. Then will the Image be thrown in Q_, 
fo that G A : G 1 : : AB : QI. LalUy, fit in another Objea- 
glafs, Convex on both Sides, and a Segment of a leffer 
Sphere, fo as that its Focus may be in Q. 

This Telefcope will magnify the Diameter of the Object, 
more than if the Objea-glafs were to reprefent its Image at 
the fame Dillance EQ_; and conlequently a fliorter Telef- 
cope conlirufled this Way, is equivalent to a longer in the 
common Way. The Demonllration may be feen in Wolfus. 

Sir Jf.Neivton furnilhes us with another Method of con- 
tracfing the Telefcope, in his Caloptrical or Reflecting Te- 
lefcope ; the Conttrucf ion whereof lee hereafter. 

Land Telescope-, or T>ay Telescope ; a Telefcope con- 
fining of more than two Lens's, commonly of a Convex 
Objea-glafs, and thtee Convex Eye-glaffes : or, a Telefcope 
that exhibits Objeas erefl, yet different from that of Ga- 
lileo. 

It has its Name from its being ufed to view Objecfs in 
the Day-time, or on the Earth, or from its being uied by 
Day. 

To conflrucl a Land or Day Telescope. 

A Tube being provided, lit in an Objea-glafs, which is 
cither Convex on both Sides, or Piano Convex, and a Seg- 
ment of a large Sphere : To this add three Eye-glaffes, all 
Convex on both Sides, and Segments of equal Spheres ; dif- 
pofing them in fuch Manner, as that the Dillance of any 
two may be the Aggregate of the Dillance of their Foci. 

Theory of a Land Telescope. 

Then will an Eye apply'd to the lad Lens, at the Di- 
llance of its Focus, fee ObjeSs very iiftinBly, ereS, and 
magnify 'd in the Ratio of the Tlijlance of the Focus of one 
Ere-glafs LK (Fig. 44.) to the Ttijfance of the Focus of the 
Objea-glafs AB. 

For, i°. the Rays, from what has been already faid, fall- 
ing on the Object parallel ; the Image of the Object will be 
reprelented invcrtedly at the Dillance of the principal Fo- 
cus : Wherefore, iince this Image is in the Focus of the 
firll Eye-glafs, the Rays after a fecond Refraaion will be- 
come parallel, and thus falling on the third Lens, after a 
third Refraction they exhibit the inverted Image invertedly 5 
that is, a direct Image of the Objea. Since then this 
Image is in the Focus of the third Eye-glafs, the Rays after 
a fourth Refraction will become parallel : And in this Dif- 
pofition the Eye will receive them, and confequently there 
will be diftinct Vifion, and the Objetl will appear eretJ. 

2°. If IQ^=IK, that is, equal to the Dillance of the 
Focus of the Objea-glafs ; the Eye placed in M, will fee 
the Semi-diameter of the Obieft increas'd in the Ratio of 
LM to K I ; but the Ray A Q_, proceeding from the Focus 
Q_of the Object Lens A B, after Refraction becomes parallel 
to the Axis I L ; conlequently the firll Eye Lens CD joins 
it to the Axis in M, the Dillance of a Semi-diameter. 

And fince the Focus of the fecond Eye-glafs EF, is alfo 
in M ; the Ray FH, after Refraaion, will be parallel to the 
Axis N O ; and therefore the third Eye-glafs will join it at 
the Axis in P; but the Semi-diameters of the Lens's GH 
and C D are iuppos'd equal ; therefore P O = L M. Where- 
fore fince the right Angles at O and L are equal, as alfo 
HO-=CL, the Angle OPH is equal to CM L. The Semi- 
diameter of the Objea, therefore, appears the fame in P as 
in M ; and is conlequently magnify \i in the Ratio of L M, 
crPOfoKI. 

Hence, i°. An Adronomical Telefcope is eafily converted 
into a Land Telefcope, by uling three Eye-glaffes for one ; 
and the Land Telefcope, on the contrary, into an Aflrono- 
mical one, by taking away two Eye-glaffes 5 the Faculty of 
magnifying Hill remaining the fame. 

2°. Since the Dillance of the Eye-glaffes is very final!, 
the Length of the Telefcope is much the fame as if you 
only ufed one. 
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3'. From the Conllruaion, 'tis evident that the Length 
ot the 'Telefcope is had by adding five times the Semi-dia- 
meter of the Eye-glaffes to the Diameter of the Objea- 
glafs, it a Piano Convex; or its Semi-diameter, if Convex 
on both Sides. 

Huygens firll obferv'd, both in the Aflronomical and Land 
Telejcope, that it contributes confiderably to the Perfeaion 
of the Inltrumenr, to have a Ring of Wood or Metal, with, 
an Aperture, a little lefs than the Breadth of the Eye-glafs, 
fix'd in the. Place where the Image is found to radiate upon 
the Lens next the Eye : By Means hereof the Colours, which 
ate apt to ditturb the Clearneis and Diilinclnels of the 
Objea, are prevented, and the whole Compafs taken in at a 
View, perfeaiy defin'd. 

Some make Land Tekfcopei of three Lens's, which yet 
reprelent Objefls erea and magnify'd as much as the former. 
But fuch Telefcopes labour under very great Inconveniencies, 
both as the Objeas herein are tinged with falfe Colours, and 
as they are diilorted about the Margin. 

Some again ufe four Lens's, and even more ; but fince 
fome Part of the Rays is intercepted in paffing every Lens, 
Objeas ate hereby exhibited dim and feeble. 

RepiTrng, or Catoptric, or Cata-dioptric Telescope, is a 
Telejcope, which, inflead of Lens's, confifls chiefly of Mir- 
rors, and exhibits remote Objeas by Reflection, inltead of 
Refraaion. See CATorTRicics, g?& 

This Indrument is the Invention of the great Sir If. New- 
ton: What determin'd him to apply his Thoughts this Way, 
was the different Refrangibility, which in his new Doarine 
of Light and Colours, he found the Rays of Light were of. 
In effea, as he found the Ratio between the greated and 
lead Refraaions of the different Rays, to be nearly as 28 
to 27, it eafily follow'd, that the Rays could never be all 
refra&ed parallel from any Lens, but would fome of them 
divaricate more, fome lefs ; befide that, the Fnci would be 
dillurb'd ; the Focus of the moll refrangible Rays, being 
nearer the Lens than that of the lead refrangible ones, by a 
Dillance which is the 27th Part of the Didance between 
the Objea-glals, and the Focus of the lead refrangible ones. 
See Ray and Refrangihility. 

Hence he concluded, that Refraaion was too unequal a 
Principle ; and that Lens's, of whatever Figures, whether 
Spherical, Parabolical, or any of the other , j.iic Seflions, 
and how truly foever ground, would never fuffice for the 
Perfeaion of Telefcopes. 

Upon this he had Recourfe to another more equable 
Principle, viz. RefleBion ; and made a Telefcope, confiding 
of Specula, or Mirrors : The firll Hint whereof he owns he 
took from Dr. Gregory's Opticks. 

ConjtrvMion of a RefteBing Telescope. 

Provide a Tube A B C D, (Fig. 4$.) open in A D, and 
clos'd in BC, well black'd within-lide, and of a Length 
equal to the Didance of the Focus from the Concave Spe- 
culum EF. To the Bottom BC, is to be fitted a Concave 
metallic Speculum ab, polifh'd to the greated pofiible Per- 
feaion ; or rather, to have the Objeas clearer, and more 
diftina, let it be a Glafs Speculum, Concave on its fore 
Side, and equally Convex on the hind Side ; lor unlefs it be 
of the fame Thicknefs every where, it will reflea the 
Images of Objeas tinged with a fpurious Colour, and in- 
diflina. Towards the other End of the Tube is fix'd atl 
Iron Piece HL, to which is cemented a plain metallic Spe- 
culum ; or, which is better, a triangular Prilm of Glafs or 
Cryllal G, whofe upper Angle G is a right Angle, the two 
others half right. The Faces or Planes that meet in the 
Angle G, to be fquare, and the third a Parallelogram. This 
Prilm is to be fo difpos'd, as that a Ray refleaed from the 
Speculum, paffing thro' the Middle of the Face GM, may 
cut it at right Angles ; but be inclin'd to the Reaangle MN 
in an Angle of 45°. Its Didance from the Concave Specu- 
lum EF, is to be fuch, as that the Rays ac and hd refleaed 
from the Concave Speculum, may, after a fecond Refleaion 
from the Bale of the Prifin, concur in the Point e ; that is, 
the Didance of the Focus e from the refleaing Surface of 
the Prifm, and the Didance of that from the Concave Spe- 
culum, is to be equal to the Dillance of the Focus from the 
Concave Speculum. In I is placed a Piano Convex Lens, 
whofe Focus is in e, that the refleaed Rays may enter tho 
Eye parallel. Laflly, this Lens is cover'd with a thin Brafs 
or Leaden Plate, having a little round Perforation therein, 
for the Eye to look thro', by which means all foreign Rays ara 
excluded, which would otherwife occafion Confufion. 

In the firft Telefcope of this Kind which the Inventor 
made, the Semi-diameter of the Concave Metallic Speculum 
was 1 2 f Digits, or Tenths of an Inch ; from which, therefore, 
the Focus was 6 i Digits didant. TheDiameterof the Eye- 
glafs was I of a Digit ; fo that it magnify'd the Diameter 
of the Qbjea in the Ratio of 1 to 38 : But he found that 
Objeas were fhewn fomewhat obfeure hereby ; on which 
Account, he afterwards recommended Glafs Specula inflead 
E B b b J f of 
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of Metallic ones ; adding, that there is nothing more re- 
quir'd to the Perfection of this Telefcope, but that the Art 
of polilhing Glaiis be brought to greater Perfection ; for 
that fbme Inequalities which don't hurt Lens's, are found 
to affeft Specula, and prevent Objects being feen diftinctly. 

The fame Author obferves, thai if the Length of the In- 
Jtrumem be 6 Feet, and confequently the Semi-diameter of 
the Concave Speculum 12, the Aperture of the Speculum is 
to be 6 Inches ; by which Means the Object, will be incrcas'd 
in the Ratio of 1 to 200 or 300. 

If it be longer, or fhorter, the Aperture muff be as the 
Cube of the Quadraro quadrate Root of the Length, and 
its magnifying i'ower as its Aperture. The Speculum he 
orders to be an Inch or two broader than the Aperture. 

Aerial Telescope, a kind of Agronomical Telefcope, the 
Lens's whereof are us'd without a Tube. 

In Strictnels, however, the Aerial Telefcope, is rather a 
particular Manner of mounting and managing long Telef 
copes, for Cceleftial Obfervations in the Night Time, where- 
by the Trouble of long unweildy Tubes is fav'd, than a 
particular Kind of Telefcope. The Contrivance we owe to 
the noble Hvygens. 

CmfruBion of the Aerial Telescope. 

1° A tall Pole otMaft, AB (Fig. 46.) the Length the 
Tube mould be of, is fix'd perpendicularly in the Ground. 
Before the erecting it, one Side is planed fmooth, and upon 
it two Rulers fix'd parallel to each other, an Inch and Half 
apart, including a kind of Groove or Channel between them, 
reaching from top almoft to bottom. At the Top of the 
Pole is fitted a little Truckle A, moveable on its Axis, and 
over it is drawn a Cord G g, double the Length of the Pole, 
and the Thicknefs of the little Finger, returning into itfelf, 
and furnifh'd with a piece of Lead, H, equal in Weight to 
the Lens and a moveable Arm to be fuftained thereby. 

Then, a wooden Lath, CD, two Foot long, is framed £b 
as that it may Aide freely in the Channel ; and in the Middle 
thereof, is affix' d a wooden Arm E, {landing out a Foot from 
the Pole, and on its Extremity bearing another, F f, a Foot 
and Half long, fix'd to it at Right Angles ; both of them 
parallel to the Horizon. 

2° An Object-glafs is included in a hollow Cylinder I K, 
three Inches long : To this Cylinder is fix'd a Staff, KL, 
near an Inch thick, and a Foot long, which refls on a brafs 
Ball M, rhat moves freely in its Cup or Socket underneath : 
Only, on Occafion, the Ball and Socket are fix'd by a Screw. 
That the Lens thus equally balanced, may be moved with a 
fmall Force, a Weight N I of about a Pound, is fufpended, 
by a firong Wiar NF, by bending which, the common 
Centre of Gravity of the Weight, the Lens is eafily made to 
coincide with that of the Bail. To the Staff KL, is fix'd 
a brafs Style L, which is bent downwards, till its Point be as 
much below the Centre of the Staff, as the Centre of the 
Ball is. To the Point is tied a fine filken Thread L V, 
Which, of Confequence, will be parallel to the StafFK L. 

3 An Eye-glafs O, is included in a fhort Cylinder ; and 
the Staff P V, fix'd to the fame. To this is hung a little 
Weight S, fufficient to make a Balance. In Q_ ' s ^ x 'd a 
Handle, R, which carries a tranfverfe Axis, to be held in the 
Obferver's Hand, and the Staff P V directed towards the 
Objefl-glafs, is tied to the Thread L V. The Thread pafs'd 
through a Hole, V, is wound about a little, Peg T, fix'd in 
the middle of the Staff ; by the turning whereof, the Length 
of the Thread is fhorten'd or prolong'd at Pleafure. 

4° That the Obferver may be able to hold the Eye- 
glafs ffeady 5 he has a Fulcrum or Prop under his Arm, the 
Structure whereof appears from Infpedtion of the Figure. 
Laftly, to keep off the feeble Light flowing from the Air upon 
the Eye, it is conveniently cover'd with a Circle, Y, perfo- 
rated in the Middle, fitted on to a moveable and flexible 
Arm. 

TelescopicalAWs, are fuch as arc not vifible to the 
naked Eye ; but difcoverable only by the Help of a Telefcope. 
See Star. 

All Stars lets than the 6th Magnitude, are Telescopic to a 
moderate Eye. 

TELLER, an Officer in the Exchequer, of which there 
are Four. See Exchequer. 

Their Bulinefs is to receive all Monies due to the Crown, 
and thereupon to throw down a Bill through a Pipe, into the 
Tally-Court, where it is received by the Auditor's Clerks, 
who attend there to write the Words of the faid Bill upon a 
Tally ; and then deliver it to be enter'd by the Clerk of the 
Pells, or his Clerk. See Tally and Pell. 

The Tally is then fplit or cloven by the two Deputy Cham- 
berlains, who have their Seals, and whilft the Senior Deputy 
reads the one Part, the Junior examins the other Part, with 
the other two Clerks. 

Their Places are in the King's Gift, and rhey have, befides 
their chief Clerk or Deputy, four other Clerks, for the Dif- 
patclior Bufinefs. 



TELLUS, Terra, J , in Aftronomy. See Earth. 
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Temperament, temperamentum, tem- 
perature, in Phyficks, that Habitude or Difpofition of 
a Body arifing from the Proportion of the feveral prime or 
elementary Qualities it is eompofed of. See Quality ancl 
Element. 

The Notion of 'Temperament \ arifes from that of Mixture; 
where different Elements, as Earth, Water, Air and Fire (or, 
tofpeakmorejuitly, in the Peripatetic Way, hot, cold, moift 
and dry_) are blended together ; by their Opposition, they tend 
mutually to weaken and incroach on each other ; and from the 
whole, arifes a fort of temperate Crafis, or Coalition of them 
all, in this, or that Proportion ; whence, according to the 
Quality that prevails or predominates, we fay a hot or cold, 
a moifi or dry Temperament. 

It is controverted amchg the School-men, Whether thfe 
Temperament properly comprehends all the Four primary 
Qualities ? or, Whether thole do not all ceafe, and a new one, 
a Fifth, fimple Quality, refult from the total Alteration made 
in the other Four, by their mutual Action on each other ? 

Authors diftinguifh two Kinds of Temperaments, viz; 
Uniform and T)ifform : The Firft, wherein all the Qualities 
are mix'd in an equal Degree : The Second, where in an un- 
equal one. 

The Uniform Temperament* can only be one; the DifForm 
admits of Eight different Combinations, fince either any one* 
or any two of the Qualities may prevail ; whence hot and 
moijl, cold and moift, HS>c. Further, fbme confidering that 
the Qualities which do prevail, may not be in equal Degree; 
and the like of thofe which do not prevail ; make feveral 
other Combinations or Temperaments-^ and add 12 more to 
the Number. In effect, as there are infinite Degrees between 
the higheft and loweft Pitch of any one of the Elements, 
the different Temperatures may be faid to be Infinite. 

Temperament, in Medicine, is particularly understood 
of the natural Habitude and Constitution of the Body of 
Man; or the Difpofition of the Animal Humours. See Con- 
stitution and Humour. 

The Notion of this Temperament arifes hence, that the 
Blood flowing in the Veins and Arteries, is not conceived to 
be a fimple Fluid \ but a fort of imperfect Mixt, or an 
Aflemblage of feveral other Fluids. For it does not only 
confift of the Four fimple, or primary Qualities ; but of 
Four other fecondary Ingredients compounded thereof, into 
which it is fuppofed to be refolvable, viz. Choler* 'Phlegm, 
Melancholly and Blood* properly fo called; See Blood, 
Choler, Bile, Phlegm, i$c. 

Hence, as this, or that Ingredient Humour prevails in a 
Perfon, he is faid to be of a Choleric, Phlegmatic, Melan- 
cholic, Sanguine,^. Temperament. See Sanguine, Me- 
lancholly, Choleric, £Sc. 

The ancient Phyficians brought thefe Animal Tempera- 
ments to correfpond with the univerfal Temper&ments above 
defcribed : Thus the Sanguine Temperament was fuppofed trf 
coincide with hot and moifi ; the Phlegmatic with cold and 
moift, the Melancholic with dry and cold, ££c. 

Galen introduced the Doctrine of Temperaments into 
Phyfic, from the Peripatetic School ; and made it, as it were, 
the Bafis of all Medicine. The whole of curing Difeafes, 
confifted in tempering the Degrees of the Qualities, Hu- 
mours, &c. See Galenical, Decree, £&. 

On the Footing Medicine now {lands, the Temperaments 
are much lefs coniider'd. Dr. §>uincy and other Mechanical 
Writers, pare away the greateft Part of the Galenic Notion, 
as uftlefs and uncertain ; and confider the Temperaments ass 
no other but thofe Diverfities in the Blood of different Perfons, 
whereby it becomes more apt to fall into certain Combinations 
in one Body than another, whether into Choler, Phlegm, 
&c. whence, according to them, People are denominated 
Choleric, Phlegmatic, i$c. 

The Ancients diftinguifh'd two Kinds of Temperaments. 
in the fame Body j the one ad T'ondus, in Weight ; the other, 
ad Jitftitiam. 

The Temperamentiim ad Tondus* is, where the elementary 
Qualities are found in equal Quantities, and in equal Propor- 
tions ; fuch is fuppofed to be in the Skin of the Fingers ; 
without which they would want Power of diftingui filing 
Objects, with fufficient Accuracy. 

The Temperamentum ad Juftitiam, is that which contains 
unequal Portions of thofe Qualities, but yet in fuch Pro- 
portion as is neceflary for the Difcharge of the Functions 
proper to the Part : Such is the Temperament in a 
Bone, which contains more earthy than aqueous Parts, 
to make it more hard and folid, for its Office of fuftain- 
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Galen obferves, that the Temperament ad Ponius, is only 
imaginary ; and that though it were real, it could not fub- 
iii-t above one Moment. 

Dr. Pitcaim looks on the Temperaments or Conftitutions; 
as native Difeafes ; According to him, any one indued 
with whatever Temperament, hath the Seeds of a real Dif- 
eafe within him : A particular Temperament, fuppofing that 
fome Secretions are in greater Proportion than is proper for 
Life Indefinitely long. 

As the Diverfities of Temperaments are no other than 
Diverfities of Proportions in the Liquids, which may be 
diverfified infinite Ways ; fo there may be an infinite Number 
of Temperaments ; though Authors have only fuppos'd Four. 
The Sanguin, which is reckon'd a Temperament, Pitcaim 
fays, is no other than a Plethora. See Plethora. 

Temperament, or tempering, in Mufick, a rectifying 
or mending the falfe or imperfect Concords, by transferring 
to them part of the Beauty of the perfect ones. See Con- 

tORE. 

The Degrees of the Oflave, which may be calPd its 
Elements, as being the fmalleft Intervals it is refolvable into; 
are two greater Semitones, two lefferTones, and three greater 
Tones. See Tone and Octave. 

Now the different Situation of thefe Elements, with re- 
fpect to each other, occafions that Intervals or Concords of 
tbe fame Name, as Thirds, Fourths, i$c. don't confift of the 
lame Degrees or Elements, tho' there be always the fame 
Number of them ; but one Fourth, for Inftancc/is agreeable 
and perfect, and another not. 

To mend thele imperfect Concords, the Muficians have 
bethought themlelves to temper, i. e. give them part of the 
Agreeablenefs of perfect ones. In order to this, they take a 
Medium between the two, and this they call a Tempera- 
ment, which neceffarily produces a new Divifion of the 
Octave, or which amounts to the fame new Elements. 

For Inftance, whereas naturally its Elements are the 
greater Semitone, and the greater and leffer Tone ; they 
take a middle Tone form'd of the greater and rhe lefs : 
And the only Elements now, are the greater Semitone, and 
this mean Tone, which renders the five Intervals that are 
Tones equal; and thofe that are Semitones lefs unequal to 
thefe. 

One might alfo divide each of the five Tones of the 
Octave into Semitones, which, join'd to the two it naturally 
has, make twelve : In which Cafe, the whole Octave would 
be divided into twelve equal Parts, which would be mean 
Semitones, 

'Tis eafy to form various other Kinds of Temperaments : 
All the Difficulty is to find fuch as arc free from two great 
Inconveniencies, i. e. which don't alter either all the Con- 
cords too much, or, at leaff, fbme of them. 

All fuch Divifions of the Octave are calPd tempefd, or 
temperative Syftems. See System and Scale of Mufick- 
TEMPERATE Ztfae. See Zone. 

TEMPERING, in the Mechanic Arts, the preparing of 
Steel and Iron, lb as to render them more compact, hard, 
and firm ; or even more ibft and pliant; according to the 
refpecfive Occafions. See Iron and Steel. 

Thefe Metals are temper 'd by plunging them, while red 
hot, in fome Liquor prepar'd for the Purpofe : Sometimes 
pure Water is us'd for that Purpofe ; and; in effect, Lock- 
fmiths, £S?c. fcarce ufe any other. 

Sometimes a Compofition of divers Juices, Liquors, tffc. 
is us'd ; which is various, according to the Manner and Ex- 
perience of the Workman ; as Vinegar, Moufe-Ear- Water, 
the Water oozing from broken Glaffes, Soot, Salt, Oil, Sfc. 

To harden and temper Englijh, Flemifi, and Swedijh 
Steel, you mud give them a pretty high Heat, then fudden- 
ly quench them in Water to make them hard : But Spamfi 
and Venice Steel will need but a Blood-red Heat e'er it be 
quench'd. See Heat. 

If the Steel be too hard, or brittle for an Edge Tool, 
&c. let it down by rubbing a Piece of Grindftone or Whet- 
flone hard upon the Work, to take off the black Scurf : 
Then brighten, or heat it in tbe Fire ; and as it grows hot- 
ter, you will fee the Colour change by Degrees, coming firft 
to a Straw, or light goldifh. Colour, then to a darker Goldifh 
Colour, and at laft to a Blue Colour. Chufe fuch of thefe 
Colours as the Work requires, then quench it fuddenly in 
Water. 

The light Gold Colour is for Files, cold ChifTels, and 
Punches, that punch Iron and Steel : The dark Goldifh Co- 
lour for Punches to ufe on Brafs, f£c. The Blue Colour gives 
the Temper far Springs, s£e. 

The Tempering ot Files and Needles is perform'd in a 
peculiar Manner. See File and Needle. 

The Ancients appear to have had fome better Method of 
Tempering, than any of the Moderns are acquainted withal ; 
witnefs their Works in Porphyry ; a Stone fo hard, that 
none of out Tools make any Impreffion upon it. See Pob.- 



( TEMPEST, a Storm, or violent Commotion of the Air, 
with or without Ram, Ha.l, Snow, fjc. See Wind, Hvk- 
ricane, Whirlwind, Water-J^, Earthquake, 

TEMPLARS, or TSw^m-Templars, or Knights of the 
Iemple, a Religious-Military Order, firft eltablifh'd at 
Jerusalem, in Favour of Pilgrims travelling to the Holy 
Land. See Knight. 

The Original of this Order, the firft Military Order in 
the World, is this : In mg, fome pious noble Perfbns de- 
voted themlelves to the Service of God, in the Prcfence of 
the latnarchof Jerufalem; promifing to live in perpetual 
Challity, Ohedience.and Poverty, after the manner of Canons. 

The two principal Perfons were Hugo de Paganis, and 
Goffroy of S. Omers. Baldwin II. then King of Jeru- 
falem, gave them an Appartment in his Palace, near the 
Temple, at Jerufalem, not far from the Sepulchte of our 
Saviour ; whence their Denomination Templars. 

Soon afterwards, the Canons of the Temple gave them a 
Piece of Ground hard by the faid Temple, to build them 
regular Houfes on ; and the King, the Lords, the Patriarch, 
and the Prelates, each gave them fomewhat out of their 
Revenue, for Food and Cloaths. Their firft Undertaking, 
and what they had firft in View at their Inftitution, was to 
guard the Highways againft Robbers, tie. chiefly for the 
Safety of Pilgrims and Croifes. See Croise. 

The principal Articles of their Rule, were: That they 
fhould hear the holy Office throughout every Day ; or, that 
when their Military Duties fhould prevent this, they would 
fupply it by a certain Number of Pater Nofters : That they 
would abftain from Flefli four Days in the Week ; and on 
Fridays from Eggs and Milk-meats : That each Knight 
might have three Horfes, and one Efquire ; and that they 
fhould neither hunt, nor fowl. 

Their firft Rule was that of St. Bernard. Nine Tears 
afrer their Foundation, a particular Rule was prefcrib'd 
them in the Council of Troyes. 

In every Nation they had a particular Governor, call'd 
Mafter of the Temple, or of the Militia of the Temple. 
Their Grand Mafter had his Refidence ar 'Paris. 

The Order of Templars was abolifh'd at the Beginning 
of the XlVth Century, under Clement V, Edward II. of 
England, and 'Philip the Fair of France. In 1607 tho * 
in England were all arrefted, and feven burnt alive. And 
in 13 12, the Order was quite fupprcfs'd in the Council of 
Vienna, and 50 burnt alive. 

The Crimes they were charg'd withal, were apoftatizing 
to the Sarazens, and holding Correfpondence with them. 
Some Authors will have it, thefe Crimes were only pretend- 
ed ; and that the true Reafon of the Supprefiion of rhe 
Order, was the immenfe Riches they were poffefs'd of. But 
tho' this might be fome Reafon for their Suppreffion, it 
could be none for burning them alive: Add to this, that 
their Effects were given to the Hofpitallers, or Knights of 
St. John. What then did the Kings of England, S3c. get 
by their Supprefiion ? And what was it to them, which of 
thofe Orders had the Effefls ? 

TEMPLE, a publick Building, erefled in Honour of 
fome Deity, either true, or falfe ; and wherein the People 
meet to pay religious Worfhip to the fame. See God. 

Clemens Alexandrinus and Eufebius, refer the Origin of 
Temples to the Sepulchres built for the Dead. Herodotus and 
Strabo will have the ^Egyptians to be the firft who built 
Temples to the Gods. The firft, built in Greece, is afcrib'd 
to Deucalion, by Jpollonius, Argonaut. Lib. III. 

In Antiquity we meet with many People who would not 
build any Temples to their Gods, for fear of confining them 
to too narrow Bounds. They perform'd rheir Sacrifices in 
all Places indifferently, from a Perfuafion, that the whole 
World is the Temple of God, and that he requires no other. 
This was the Doctrine of the Magi, follow'd by the Perji- 
ans, the Scythians, the Hamidians, and many other Nati- 
ons mention'd by Herodotus, Lib. I. Strabo Lib. XV. and 
Cicero in his 2d Oration againft Verres. 

ThePer/ians, who worfhipp'd the Sun, believ'd it would 
wrong his Power, to inclofe Him in the Walls of a Temple, 
who had the whole World for his Habitation : And hence, 
when Xerxes ravag'd Greece, the Magi exhorted him to de- 
flroy all the Temples he met with. 

The Sicyonians would build no Temple to their Goddefi 
Coronis : Nor the Athenians, for the like Reafon, erect any 
Statue to Clemency, who, they faid, was to live in the 
Hearts of Men, not within Walls. 

The Bithynians had no Temples, but the Mountains to 
worfhip on ; nor the ancient Germans any other but the 
Woods. 

Even fome Philofophers have blamed the Ufe and Build- 
ing of Temples, particularly Diogenes, Zeno, and his Fol- 
lowers the Stoicks : Bur, it may be faid, That if God have 
no Need of Temples, Men have Need of Places to meet in for 
the publick Offices of Religion : Accordingly,?^^! may be 
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traced back even into the reuioteft Antiquity. See Hcfpinia- 
niis de Origine Templorum. 

The Romans had leveral Kinds of Temples; whereof 
thoie built by the Kings, &C confecrated by the Augurs, 
and wherein theExercife of Religion was regularly perform'd, 
were call'd, by Way of Eminence, Templa, Temples. 

Thofe that were not conlecrated, were call'd Mdes. 

The little Temples, that were cover'd or roof'd, they 
call'd JEdicuU. 

Thofe open, Sacella. 

Some other Edifices confecrated to particular Myfteries of 
Religion, they call'd Fana and L)eltibra. 

All which Kinds of 'Temples, Vitnivius tells us, had other 
particular Denominations, according to the Form and Man- 
ner of their Confln ^ionj as hereafter related. 

Indeed, the Rv...ans out-did all Nations in the Point of 
'Temples; they not only built Temples to their Gods, to 
their Virtues, to their Difeafes, &c. but alfo to their Em- 
perors, and that in their Life-time; InfUnces whereof we 
meet withal in Medals, Inscriptions, and other Monuments. 
Horace compliments Augustus hereupon, and lets him above 
Hercules, and all the Hero's ot Fable ; in that thofe were 
only admitted Into Temples after their Death, whereas Au- 
•gltfius had his Temples and Altars while living. 

Viventi tib'i matures largimur honores ; 
Jara?2dafq; tuum per nomenponimus Aras. Epiff.adAuguft. 

Temple, in Architecture, The ancient Temples were 
diftinguifh'd, with regard to their Confirucfion, into various 
Kinds ; as, 

Temples of AattC, or limply Antee : Thefe, according 
to Vitrimius, were the mofl Simple of all Temples ; having 
only angular Pilafters, call'd Ant<e, or 'Parajlattf, at the 
Corners, and two Tufcan Columns on each Side the Doors. 
See Anta. 

Tetraftyle-T-E.wp'LZt or Simply Tetraflyle, was ^Temple that 
had four Columns in Front and as many behind ; as that of 
Fortuna Virilis at Rome. Se Tetrastyle. 

^Vo/P^-Temple, that which had only Columns in its 
Front, or Fore-fides as that of Ceres in Eleufis, in Greece. 
See Prostyle. 

Amphiproflyle, or double < Proftyle, that which had Co- 
lumns both before and behind, and which was alfo Tetraf- 
tyle. See Amphitrostyle. 

<perij>tere-T slmyik, that which had four Rows of inf- 
lated Columns around, and was Hexaftyle, i. e. had fix 
Columns in Front 5 as the Temple of Honour at Rome. See 
Periptere. 

©^^-Temple, that which had eight Rows of Co- 
lumns around, and was alfo Ocfoftyle : Or had eight Co- 
lumns in Front; as that of "Diana at Bphefus. See DiP- 
TERE. 

Pseubo diptere, or imperfeffi diptere ■> r Psauno diptere. 

Hypetre ------- C See .) Hypetre. 

MoNOPTERE "i C MoNOPTEREJ 

The Word Temple is form'd from the Latin Temphwz, 
which fbme derive from rhe Greek 7i4f^vos t Signifying the 
fame Thing; and others from 7dy.yid, abfeindo, I cut off, t 
ieparate, in Regard a Temple is a Place feparated from com- 
mon Ui.es ; others derive it from the old Latin Word tem- 
plare, to contemplate. 

The ancient Augurs gave the Name Temples to thofe 
Parts of the Heavens, which they mark'd out for the ob- 
fervingof the Flight of Birds. Their Formula was this: 
Templa tefqmfnnto. 

. Temples, among us, are two Inns of Court ; thus call'd, 
becauie anciently the Dwelling-Houfe of the Knights 
Templars. See Templar. 

At the Suppreffion of that Order, they were purchas'd by 
fbme Profeffors of the Common Law, and converted into 
Hofpitia, or Inns. See Inn. 

They are call'd the Inner and Middle Temple, in relation 
to jB0e# Houfe, which was alfo a Part of the Houfe of the 
TvnplarSy and call'd the Outer Temple, becaufe Situate with- 
out Tempk Bar. 

In the Middle Temple, during the Time of the Templars, 
the King's Treaiiire was kept ; As was alio that of the 
Kings of France in the Houfe of the Templars at Taris. 

The chief Officer was the Mafler of the Temple, who 
was fumnaon'd to Parliament in 49 Hen. 3. And From him, 
the chief Minister of the Temple Church is frill call'd Mafter 
of the Temple. See Master.. 

Temples, Tempora, in Anatomy, a double Part of the 
Head, reaching from the Forehead and Eyes, to both Ears. 
See Head. 

The Temples ate form'd of two Bones, ca'l'd OJJh Tem- 
foris. See Temporis'C^- 

Menage will have the Word deriv'd from the old Latin, 
T&npffi, whence Tempora t and Temples. But the fhyfici- 



ans give another Origin. Thefe Parts, they fay, were 
call'd Tempera, frem their fhewing the Age or Time of 
Man, by the Colour of the Hair, which turns white in this 
Part before any other ; Which Homer feems to have been 
aware of, by his calling Men 'Foliccrotaphos, q. d. Grey- 
templed. 

TEMPORAL, Temporalis, a Term frequently us'd for 
Secular ; in which Senle it ftands in Opposition to Jicclefi- 
afical. See Secular* 

Pope Boniface wrote to Philip the Fair of France y that 
he was fubjecl: to him both in Spirituals and Temporals. At 
prefent all the Doctors on this Side the Alps own the Supre- 
macy of Kings in Temporals. See Supremacy. 

TEMPORALIS, in Anatomy, a Mufcle, which arifes by 
a Semi-circular flefhy Beginning, from a Part of the Os 
Frontis, the lower Part of the Parietale, and upper Part of 
the Temporale ; from whence going under the Zygoma, and 
gathering together, as in a Ce.ntre, it is inferted, by a fhort 
and Strong Tendon, into the ProcefTus Coronx of the lower 
Jaw, which it pulls upward. 

This Mufcle is alfo call'd CrotaphiteS, and is cover'd with 
a flrong tendonous Fafcia. See Crotaphites. 

TEMPORALITIES, the Temporal Revenues of an 
EcclefiafKc ; particularly, fuch Revenues, Lands, Tenements, 
or Lay-fees, as have been annexed to Bifhops Sees by our 
Kings, or other Perfons of high Rank in the Kingdom. 
See Bishop. 

The Canonifts on the other fide the Alps, anciently gave 
the Pope a Power over the Temporalities of Kings. Yet 
Pope Clement V. owned frankly, that his Predeceffor 'Boni- 
face VIII. had exceeded the juft Bounds of his Authority, 
in meddling with the Temporalities of the King of France. 
Fevret. 

TEMPORIS Os, Bom of the Temple, a Bone on each 
Side the Head. SccTemples. 

The Figure ol* the Os Temporis is nearly Circular. The 
fore and upper Parts are very thin, confilting only of one 
Table. The lower and hind Parts are thick, hard, and un- 
even. 

It is joined to the Os Sincipitis, by the Squammous Suture 5 
whence, in that Part, it is call'd Os Squamrmfura. Its lower 
Part is joined to the Os Occtpitis, and Sphenoides : To whicf* 
latter, as likewife to the Bones of the upper Jaw, it is joined 
by means of certain Proceffcs, and in that Part, is call'd OS 
'Fetrofum. See Petrosum. 

Each of the Offa Temper um has two Sinus's; the Ex- 
terior whereof, is lined with a Cartilage, and receives the 
Procefs of the lower Jaw ; the Interior receives the lower 
Part of the Sinus Laterales of the £)ura Mater. Each like- 
wife has four ProcefTes ; the Os Jugate, (Prccejjhs Alamillaris 9 
Stytoides, and Os 'Fetrofum. See each deScribed under ita 
proper Article Jug ale, MamillAris, &c. 

TEMPTATION, in Theology, an Induction, or Solici- 
tation to Evil ; whether from the World, the Flefh or the 
Devil. 

Among the Myftic Divines, profitable Temptations, are 
thofe Trials the Soul is to pafs through, e'er it arrive at the 
unitive Life, and the Peace within. 

When it furmounts that Drynefs and Darkneis it falls into* 
through a Sufpenfion of the Effecfs of divine Love, and that 
it refills the World, and all the Allurements it prefents 5 
thofe Temptations are called Tentationes Utiles, and Frublu- 
ofie. 

In our ancient Law Books, Temptation, Tentatio, is ufect 
for a Trial, Proof or AflTay. Tentatio Fanis fiat bis t in Anno 
Chart. Ediv. I. 

TENABLE, in the military Art, fomething that may- 
be defended, kept and held againft ASTailants. 

The Word is little ufed, but with a Negative : When a 
Place is open on all Sides, and its Defences all beaten down, 
It is no longer Tenable. When the Enemy has gain'd fuch an 
Eminence, 'This Polt is not Tenable. 

The Word is French, form'd from Tent? 5 as that from the 
Latin, Tenere, to hold. 

TENAILLE, in Fortification, a kind of Out-Work, 
confifiing of Two Parallel Sides, with a Front, wherein is a 
re-entering Angle, 

In Strictnefs, that Angle, and the Faces that compofe it, are 
the Tenaille. 

The Word is French, and fignifles, literally, Pincers or 
Nippers. 

The Tenaille is of two Kinds : Simple and Double. 

Simple ot (ingle Tenaille, is a large Out- work, asDABCE 
(Tab. Fortification, Fig. 8. ) confifting of two Faces or Sides 
A B and CB, including a re-entring Angle B. 

The great Defers of the Tenaille are, that it takes up too 
much Room, and on that Account is advantageous to the 
Enemy ; that its Angle B is undefended ; the Height of the 
Parapet hindering the feeing down into it, fo that the Enemy 
can lodge there under Covert : and that the Sides A C. and 
CD are not fufficiently defended. 

For 
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For fhefe Reafons, the Temille is now excluded out of 
Fortification by the beft Engineers ; and never made, but 
where there wants Time to form a Horn-work. 

'Double or Flank'd Ten aieee, is a large Out-work, con- 
fining of two fimple Tensities, or two °re-entring Annies 
FGH and HIK (Fig. 9} This is now, alfo, excluded 
out of Fortification for the fame Reafons as the former. 

Tenaille of the "Place, is the Face of the Place, com- 
prehended between the Points of Two neighbouring Bailions ; 
including the Curtain, the two Flanks raffed on the Curtain, 
and the two Sides of the Baftions which face one another. 
See Bastion, Curtain, £5r. 

So that the Temille is the fame with what is otherwife 
call'd, the Face of a Fortrefs. See Fortified 'Place. 

Tenaille of the "Ditch, is a low Work raifed before the 
Curtain, in the Middle of the Fofs or Ditch. It is of three 
Sorts : The Firft is compofed of a Curtain, two Flanks and 
two Faces. The Rampart of the Curtain, including the 
Parapet and Talus, is but five Fathom thick, but the Ram- 
part of the Flanks and Faces Seven. 

The Second, which Vauian faith, he found to be of very 
good Defence, is compofed only of two Faces, made on the 
Lines of Defence, whofe Rampart and Faces arc parallel. 

The third Sort differs from the Second, only in this, that 
its Rampart is parallel to the Curtain of the Place. 

All three Sorts are good Defences for the Ditch, and lie fo 
low, that they cannot be hurt by the Befiegers Cannon, till 
they are Mailers of the Covert-way, and have planted their 
Cannon theic. 

TENANCY, a Habitation or Houfe to live in, or a Tene- 
ment, or PofTeflion held of another. See Tenement 

TENANT or TENENT, in Law, one that holds or 
poITefTes Lands and Tenements, by any kind of Right, either 
in Fee, for Life, Years, or at Will. SccPossession.Tenure, 
&c. 

The Term Tenant, is ufed in Law with divers Additions : 
Thus, Tenant in "Do'Jter, is Hie that poffeffes Lands by 
Virtue of her Dower. See Dower. 

Tenant per Statute-Merchant, holds Land by Virtue of a 
Statute, forfeited to him. See St as: ma.- Merchant. 

Tenant in Frank Marriage, is he that holds Lands or 
Tenements by Virtue of a Gift thereof made to him upon 
Marriage between him and his Wife. See Tin. Ann-Marriage. 
Tenant by Conrtefy, holds for his Life, by reafon of a 
Child begotten by him of his Wife, being an Inheritrix and 
born alive. See Courtesy. 

Tenant by Elegit, holds by Virtue of the Writ call'd an 
Elegit. See Elegit. 

Tenant in Mortgage, holds by means of a Mortgage. See 
Mortgage. 

Tenant by Verge, in ancient Dcmcfne, is he who is ad- 
mitted by the Rod in the Court of an ancient Demefhe. See 
Verge and Demesne. 

Tenant by Copy of Court Roll, is one admitted Tenant of 
any Lands, ££fr. within a Manor, which Time out of Mind, 
have been Demifablc according to the Cuftam of the Manor. 
See Copyhold. 
Tenant paravail. SeePARAvAiL. 
Tenant by Charter, is he that holdcth by Feoffment in 
Writing or other Deed. See Charter. 

Tenant in Capite or Chief, holdeth of the King in Right 
of his Crown. See Capite. 

Tenant of the King, is he that holdeth of the Perfon of 
the King. 

Joint Tenants have equal Right in Lands or Tenements by 
Virtue of one Title. 

Tenants in common, have equal Right ; but hold by divers 
Titles. A 'Particular Tenant holds only for this Term. A 
Sole Tenant, is he, who hath no other joined with him ; 
and a Tenant by Execution, is he who holds by Virtue of an 
Execution upon any Statute, Recognizance, i$c. 

Anciently, there was alfo tenant by Knight-Service, 
Tenant in Burgage, Tenant in Socage, Tenant in Frank-Fee, 
Tenant in Villenage ; and there is fiJll Tenant in Fee-fimfle, 
Tenant in Fee tail, Tenant upon Sufferance, &c. See 
Knights Service, Burgage, Socage, Villenage, Fee- 
Simple, Tail, Sufferance, l$c. 

Tenent, in Heraldry, is ufed forfomething that fuftains, 
or holds up the Shield, or Armory 5 and is generally fynony- 
mous wirh Supporter. 

The Difference which fome Authors make between them, 
is, that TenentS are fingle, and Supporters double ; one placed 
on each Side the Shield. But the proper Diftinftion feems 
to confift in this, that TenentS are human Figures, and Sup- 
porters, Figures of Beafls. 

There are various Forms of TenentS, as well as of Sup- 
porters, via. Angels, Maids, Religious, Savages, Moors, fjc. 
The firft TenentS, F. Menefiier obferves, were Trunks or 
Branches of Trees ; to which the Efcutcheons were faften'd 
by Straps and Buckles. Afterwards, the Knights were re- 
prefentcd as holding their own 'Scutcheons, which were either 
tied to their Neck,' or clfe rhcy leant on them. 
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The Origin of Tenents and Supporters is referr'd to the 
ancient Tournament, wherein the Cavaliers had their Arms 
bore by Servants difguis'd like Savages, Moors, fabulous 
Deities, Bears, Lions, tgc. See Supporter. 

TENAR, in Anatomy, a Mufcle, whofe Office is to 
draw the Thumb from the Fore-finger. See Finger. 

Its Antagoniftis call'd Jpniitemr. See Antiten ir 

TENCH-iv/totf. See 2Wj-Fishing. 

TENDER, in a legal Senfe, fignifics as much, as carefully 
to offer, or rireumfpeclly to endeavour the Performance of any 
Thing : Thus, to Tender Rents, is to offer it at the Time 
and Place, where and when it ought to be paid. To tender 
a Perfiu's Law of Summons, is to offer himfelf ready to 
make his Law, whereby to prove that he was not fum- 
moned. 

Tender, in the Sea Language, is a Veflel, attending on 
fome other larger, and more confiderable one. 

TENDlNG-yOTzj. See Tithing-?-^;)'. 

TENDON, in Anatomy, a hard, white Part of a Mufcle, 
whereby it is faften'd to the Bone. See Muscle. 

Moft Mufcles have, at leaft, two Tendons, one at each 
Extreme : that faften'd to the Part toward which the Motion 
is to be perform'd, is call'd the Head of the Mufcle ; and that 
faften'd to the Part drawn towards the other, the Tail of the 
Mufcle. See Head and Tail. 

The Fibres, whereof the Tendons confift, have been fup- 
pofed to be Nervous ; but they are now found to be no other 
than Productions of the fame Fibres, which make the "Belly 
or Body of the Mufcle. All the Difference between them is, 
that in the Belly of the Mufcle they are lax, and at a 
Diftance from each other 5 whereas in the Tendon, they are 
more clofely and firmly connected. 

Their Whitenefs proceeds wholly from the Blood's being 
excluded, by the Tightnefs of their Contexture : In effect, 
there is the fame Difference between them, that there is be- 
tween a Skein of Thread, and a Cord made of the fame 
Thtead. 

The Fibres of the Tendons undergo no Contraction, or 
Dilatation, as thofe of the' Belly of the Mufcle do ; they acf 
as mere Cords, to draw the Parts towards each other. 

The Suture of a Tendon, is a very delicate Operarion in 
Chirurgery. It had been abandon'd a long Time, and was 
not re-eftablifh'd till the laft Century by J. Bienaife. See 
Suture. 

The PimBure of a. Tendon is very dangerous. See 
Puncture. 

Mr. Ccmfer in the "Phihfipbkal TranfaBions, gives us an 
Account of a Cure of the great Tendon above the" Heel, after 
an intirC Divifion, by Sritchini. 

TENEBRES, TENF.BR&, in the Romifh Church, a 
Service perform'd on the Wcdneflay, Thurfday and Friday 
before Fafter, in Commemoration of the Agony of our 
Saviour in the Garden. Sec Passion, X3c. 

TENEMENT, TENANCY, in Law, a Houfe or Lands, 
depending of a Manor or Lordfhip ; or a Fee or Farm, held 
of a Superior Lord, and which he may re-call, when the 
Term or Condition is expired. See Lord andTENANT. 

Frank Tenement, is any Lands, Houfes, Offices or the like, 
wherein a Man has Eftate for Life, or in Fee. — Safe Te- 
nement, is where a Man holds Lands, 0?c. at the Will of the 
Lord. 

Kitchin, Briton, Gfc. make Frank Tenement and Safe 
Tenement, Oppofites; fo thatiT«K& Tenement fhould be 
where the Tenant is at liberty to quit it when he pleafes. 

TENEMENT ARY Lands, among our Anceftors, were 
fuch Lands as the Saxon Thanes or Nobles let out to Tenants 
under arbitrary Rents and Services. See Tenant. 

TENEMENT1S Legatis, in Law, a Writ which lies in 
London and other Places, where the Cuftom is to devife Tene- 
ments by laft Will, as well as perfonal Goods and Chattels ; 
for the Hearing of any Caufe relating hereto. 

TENENTIBUS in Mfa non Onerandis, a Writ which 
lies for him to whom a Difleffor has made over Land, whereof 
he has diffeis'd of another ; that he be not difturb'd for the 
Damages awarded. 

TENESMUS, in Medicine, a continual Inclination to go 
to Stool; yet without voiding any Thing, unlefs, fbmetimes, 
a little purulent bloody Slime. 

The Caufe of the Tenefmus, is a fharp, pungent Flumour, 
irritating the Inteflinum Rectum and exciting fhofe ttouble- 
fome Endeavours to evacuate. Thofe affected wi th the Stone, 
are alfo fubject to the Tenefmus, from the Communication, 
or Confent between the Bladder and the Rectum. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, tilivy, tendere, to 
bend, in regard thofe attack'd with this Difeafe, feel a con- 
tinual Tenfion in the Fundament. 

The Cure of a Tenefmus depends on proper Evacuations 
and Aftringents ; the former always preceding the latter ; fuch 
are Bleeding, if Plethoric, gentle Cathartics, efpecially of 
the Powder of Rhubarb, t£c. An Emetic of the Indian 
Root, Ipecacuanha, has been found of great Service in a long 
Handing Tenefmus; for the augmenting one Evacuation, is 
[ C c c ] the 
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the leaning of another, and it becomes fo much the more 
fervicable, as they happen to be Contraries. 

The Reftringcnts are fuch as are of ufe in other Fluxes. 
See Diarrhea, Dysentery, £5?c. 

TENET, a particular Opinion, Dogma, or Do£trine, 
profeffedly held by ibme Divine, Philoibpher, H$c. See 
Dogma. 

The diftinguifhing Tenets of the feveral Seils in Religion 
and Philofbphy, fee under the Names of the Seits them- 
felves. See alio 1 j hilosopher, Sect, &c. 

TENMENTALE, or TEMANTALE, in our ancient 
Cuftoms, originally fignifies the Number of Ten Men - 7 
which Number, in thef Time of the Iwglift Saxons, was 
calVd a 2te cen na ry 5 and ten Decennaries made what we call 
a Hundred. See Decenna and Hundred. 

Thele ten Men were bound for each other to preferve the 
publick Peace ; and if any of them was found guilty of a 
Breach thereof, the other nine were to make Satis tail: ion, 
or to bring the Criminal before the King. See Friburg. 

The Word was alfo us'd for a Duty, or Tribute paid to 
the King, confiding of two Shillings for each Ploughland ; 
which was probably thus call'd, by Realbn each Pcrlbn of 
the Decennary was bound to lee it paid. 

TENNY, or TAWNY, in Heraldry, a bright Colour, 
made of Red and Yellow mix'd ; ibme times alio call'd 
SfUSk, and exprefs'd in Engraving by thwart or diagonal 
Srrokes or Hatches, like Purpure, and mark'd with the 
Letter T. See Purpure. 

In the Coats of all below the Degree of Nobles, it is 
call'd Tenny ; but in thofe of Nobles, it is call'd Hyacinth 5 
and in Princes Coats, the H)ragons Heed. 

TENON, in Building, &c. the End of a Piece of Wood, 
or Metal, diminifh'd by one Third of its Thickneis, to be 
rcceiv'd into a Hole in another Piece, call'd the Mortife, 
for the jointing or fattening the two together. See Mor- 
tise. 

Among Joiners, £=?r. the Tenon is made in various Forms, 
fcjuare, Dove tail'd, for double Mortiles, &c. 

Vitruvhts calls the Tenons-, Cardines ; Dove-tail 'd Tenons 
he calls Sitbfcudes, or Securicl<£. See DovE-r^/7. 

TENOR, TENOUR, the Purport or Content of a 
Writing or Inftrument in Law, &c. Warrants iffu'd for the 
Confirmation of Sentences, exprefs, that they fhall be ex- 
ecuted according to their Form and Tenor, 

It was impoflible to retain fo long a Speech Word for 
Word, but the Subftance, the Tenor is this. 

Tenor in Mt/uk, the firft mean or middle Part ; or that 
which is the ordinary Pitch or Tenor of the Voice, when not 
either rais'd to the Treble, or lower'd to the Bale. See Part 
and Music. 

The Tenor is frequently mark'd on thorough Bafles with 
the Letter T. 

The Tenor is a Part which almoft all grown Perfons can 
fing. But as ibme have a greater Compafs of Voice up- 
wards, others downwards, others are confin'd to a kind of 
Medium, and others can go equally either higher or lower 5 
hence many Muficians make a Variety of Tenors, as a low 
Tenor, a mean T'enor, a high T'enor \ a natural T'enor 5 to which 
is alfo added, area cling Tenor, Violin T'enor, &c 

The Italians ufually diftinguifh no more than two Kinds 
of Tenors, viz-, Tenore primo, or P° or 1°, which anfwers 
to our upper Tenor ; and Tenore fecitndo, or 2 or 11°, which 
is our natural Tenor; confounding the others under the Word 
Saritono. 

Tenor is alfo us'd for a Perfon who fings that Part in 
Concert ; or for an Inftrument proper to play it. 

TENORE Inditlamenti miltendo, is a Writ whereby 
the Record of an Indictment is call'd out of another Court 
into Chancery. 

TENSE, Time, in Grammar, an Inflexion of Verbs, 
whereby they are made to fignify or diftinguifh. the Circum- 
ftance of Time of the Thing they affirm, or attribute. See 
Verb. 

The Affirmations made by Verbs, are different as to Point 
of Time 5 fince we may affirm a Thing is, or was, or will 
he: Hence, a Neceflity of a Set of Inflections, to denote 
thofe feveral Times 5 which Inflections, our Englift Gram- 
marians call by a barbarous Word Tenfes, from the French 
temps; mod other Languages call them fimple Times. 

There are but three fimple Tenfes, the <Prefent j as, I love, 
Amo : the Ureter, or Treterit, or <Pajl ; as, I have lov'd, 
Amavi : and the Future 5 as, I will love, Amabo. See Pr e- 

SENT, &C. 

But in regard, in the Prefer one may either exprefs the 
Thing as jufl done, or paft, or indefinitely and barely that 
it was done ; Hence, in moft Languages, arife two Kinds of 
Preterits ; the one definite, marking the Thing to be pre- 
cifelydone; as, 1 have written, I have [aid: And the other 
indefinite or aorift, denoting a Thing done indeterminately 5 
as, Fivrote, I -went. See Preter. 

The future Tenfe admits of the fame Variety. See Fu- 
ture. 



Befide the three fimple Tenfes, others have been invented, 
call'd compound Tenfes 5 expretfing the Relation of the fim- 
ple ones to each other : The firft expreffes the Relation of 
the patt to the preient, and is call'd the preterimperfecJ 
Tenje, becauie it does not mark the Thing limply, and pro- 
perly as done, but as imperfect and preient with reipect to 
another Thing pad ; as, I was at Supper when he enter" d j 
Cum intravit ctenabam. 

The fecond compound Time marks the pair, doubly, and 
is therefore call'd the plufquamperfeB Tenfe i as,Ihadfufp'd, 
Cecnavera?n. 

The third compound Tenfe denotes the Future with re- 
flect to the Palt , as, I fhall havefupp\4, Qenavero. 

The feveral Tenfes or Times, it is to be obferv'd, are pro- 
perly denoted in the Greek and Latin by particular Inflecti- 
ons ; in the Bnglip, French, and other modern Tongues, the 
auxiliary Verbs to be and to have, etre and avoir, are call'd 
in. . 

As to the Oriental Languages, they have only two fimple 
Tenfes, the Pafs'd and Future, without any Diltinclions of 
imperfect, more than perfect, &c. which renders thofe 
Languages iubject to abundance of Ambiguities which others 
are free from. 

TENSION, the State of a Thing bent, or the Effort 
made to bend it. 

Animals only fuftain and move themfelves by the Tenfion 
of their Mufcles, and Nerves. A Chord or String gives an 
acuter or a deeper Sound, as it is in a greater or lefs Degree 
of Tenfion. See Chord. 

TENSOR, in Anatomy. See Extensor. 

TENT, Tabernacle, a Pavillion, or portable Lodge, un- 
der which to fhelter in a Campagne, gsfe from the injuries 
of the Weather. See Tabernacle. 

Armies encamp under Tents* Moft of the Tartars and 
Arabs are wandnng People, that lodge under Tents. The 
Hebrews lodg'd forty Years under Tents in the Dcfart - 7 
which gave Occafion to the Scenopegy or Feaft of Taber- 
nacles. See Scenopegy. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin tentorium, of tendo y 
I flretch 5 in regard Tents are ufually made of Canvas 
flretch'd out, and fuftain'd by Poles. 

Tent, in Chirurgery, is a Roll of Lint, made in a parti- 
cular Form, put into Wounds whofe Suppuration is not per- 
fect -j or where there is a Quantity of Matter contain'd in 
the Tumor, more than what comes out at the firft Dreffing, 
£5c. See Wound, &g. 

Tents are us'd in order to hinder the clofing too foon. But 
feveral Chirurgical Writers, and particularly the Author of 
the Hofpital Surgeon, gives us numerous Inflances, where- 
in the Uie, efpecially of hard Tents, has prov'd prejudi- 
cial in protracting the Cure, bringing on Inflammations, 
Sinus's, Mortifications, t£!c. in Wounds and Ulcers. To 
remedy this, he propoies, that the Liniments, ££?c. be made 
of a liquid Coniiftence, either naturally, or by warming 
them j and that where Tents may feem indifpenfably necei- 
fary, as in large Cavities, the Orifice may be enlarg'd, and 
foft Dofils put in inftead of them, which will prevent the 
Mifchiefs commonly attending Tents. See Ulcer. 

TENTATIVE, is Sometimes ufed Adjectively; thus we 
fay, a Tentative Method, meaning a kind of unartful or 
indirect Method, which only proceeds by trying. 

Tentative is alio ufed Subftantively, for anEffay, or Effort, 
whereby we try our Strength, or found an Affair, I5>c. to fee 
whether or no it will fucceed. 

In the French Univerlities, a Tentative is the firft Thefis 
or A£l, which a Student in the Theology School, holds to 
fhew his Capacity 5 if he anfwers well, the Degree of 
Bachelor is conferr'd on him. 

TENTER, called alio Tryer&nd Trover^ Machine ufed 
in the Cloth Manufactory, to flretch out the Cloths, Stuffs, 
&c. or only to make them even, and fet them fquare. See 
Cloth. 

'Tis ufually about Four Feet and a Half high, and for 
Length, exceeds that of the longed Piece of Cloth. 

It confifts of feveral long fquare Pieces of Wood, placed 
like thofe which form the Barriers of a Manage, fo, however, 
as that the lower Crofs-piece of Wood may be rais'd or 
lower'd, as is found requifite, to be fix'd at any Height, by 
means of Pins. Along the Crofs-pieces, both the upper and 
under one, are hookedNails, call'd Tenter-hooks, placed from 
Space to Space. 

To put a Tiece of Cloth on the Tenter : While the Piece is 
yet quite wet, one End is faften'd to one of the Ends of the 
Tenter, then 'tispull'd by Force of Arms towards the other 
End, to bring it to the Length required; That other End 
being faften'd, the upper Lift is hook'd on to the upper Crofs- 
piece, and the loweft Lift to the lower Crofs-piece, which is 
afterwards lower'd by Force, 'till the Piece have its defired 
Length. Being thus well flretch'd, both as to Length and 
Breadth ; they brufh it with a ftiff Hair-brufh, and thus let 
it dry. Then they take it off; and till they wet it again, 
it will ftill retain the Width and Breadth the Tenter save it. 

TENTH, 
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TENTH, 'Decima. See Tith. 

The 'Babylonians and Egyptians gave theit Kings a tenth 
of their Revenues : See Ariftotle in his Oeconomicks, lib. i. 
Diodorus Sieving lib. j. and Srrabo, lib. 15-. 

Afterwards, the' Romans exacted of the Sicilians a tenth 
of the Corn they reap'd ; and Appian tells us, that thofe 
who broke up, or tilld any new Grounds, were obliged to 
carry a tenth of their Produce to the Treafury. 

The Romans offer'd a tenth of all they took from their 
Enemies to the Gods, whence the Name of Jupiter 'Preda- 
tor : The Gauls in like Manner, gave a tenth to their God 
Mars, as we learn in the Commentaries of Cce[ar. 

Authors have been itrangely perplex'd, to find the Original 
of a Cultom, eftablifh'd among fo many People of different 
Manners and Religion, to give a tenth to their Kings, or 
their Miniffers of 'Religion. Grotius takes it to arife hence, 
That the Number Ten is the molt known and the molt com- 
mon among all Nations ; by reafbn of the Number of Fingers 
which is Ten. On this Account he thinks it is, that the 
Commandments of God were reduced to ten, for People to 
retain them with greater Eafe; that the Philofophers 
eftablifh'd ten Categories, $$c. 

TENURE, in Law, the Manner or Condition wherein a 
Tenant holds Lands or Tenements of his Lord ; or the Ser- 
vices perform 'd to the Lord, in Confideration of the Ufe and 
Occupancy of his Lands. See Tenant, Lord, &c. 

The Kinds of Service, and confequently of tenures, are 
almoft infinite. See Service. 

Thofe for Lands held of the King, are either great or 
fetty Sergeanty, in Capite, Knights-Service, &c. See Ser- 
geanty, Capite, X$g. 

Thofe held of other Lords were very various, Safe, Frank, 
&c. by Homage, by Soccage, Sfc. But by Stat. 12 Car. II. all 
tenures, both of the King and other Lords, are turn'd into 
free and common Soccage. See Soccage. 

TERES, in Anatomy, a Name given two Mufcles of the 
Arms, call'd alfo Rotund i $ diftinguifh'd by major and 
minor. 

The teres, or Rotundus ma]or, arifes from the lower An- 
gle of the Balis of the Scapula, and afcending obliquely up- 
wards, in a round fmooth Body, under the Head of the 
Longus, is inferted with a lhort flat Tendon into the Neck 
of the Os Humeri. 

The teres, or Rotundus minor, call'd alfo tranfverfalis, 
is frequently wanting, or, at leaf!, fo confounded with the 
Infrafpinatus, that it is loft therein. It arifes from the infe- 
rior Angle of the Scapula, and afcending obliquely in a 
round flefhy Body, paffes over the upper Head ol the Lon- 
gus, and is inferted by a fhort flat Tendon below the Os Hu- 
meri. 

TERGIFjETOUS 'Plants, are fuch as bear their Seeds on 
the Backfides of their Leaves. See Plant and Seed. 

Such are the Capillaries. See Capillary. 

TEREBINTHINA, in Medicine, Natural Hiftory, l$c. 
See Turpentine. 

TERM, terminus, the Extreme of any thing, or that 
which bounds and limits its Extent. See Extreme. 

Term, in Geometry, is fometimes us'd for a Point, fome- 
times for a Line, (Sc. A Line is the term of a Superficies ; 
and a Superficies of a Solid. 

This is what the Schools call terminus giiantitatis. _ 

Term, in Law, fignifies a Boundary or Limitation of 
Time. In this Senfe we fay, A Leafe for Term of Life, For 
Term of Years, i$c. 

Term, Terminus, in Architecture, is a kind of Statue, 
or Column adorn'd a-top with the Figure of a Man's, Wo- 
man's, or Satyr's Head, as a Capital 4 and the lower Part 
ending in a kind of Sheath or Scabbord. 

terms are fometimes us'd as Confoles, and fuftain En- 
tablatures, and fometimes as Statues to adorn Gardens. 

Some write the Word thcrmes, from Hermes, a Name the 
Greeks gave the God Mercury ; whofe Statue, made after this 
Manner, was placed in feveral of the Crofs-ways in the City 
of Athens, iSc. 

Others bring the Etymology of the Word from the 
Roman God terminus, the Protector of Land-marks, whofe 
Statue (made without Hands or Feet, that he might not 
change his Place) was ufed to be planted at the Bounds of 
Lands to feparate them. 

Of thefe termini, the Architects make great Variety, viz. 
Angelic, Ruftic, Marine, Double, in Soft, &. 

Military Terms, or termini Milhares, amon; the ancient 
Greeks, were the Heads of certain Divinities, placed on fquare 
Land-marks of Stone, or on a kind of Sheath, to mark the 
feveral Stadia, tgc. in the Roads. Thefe are what <Plautus 
calls Lares Viales. See Lares. 

They were ufually dedicated to Mercury, whom the 
Greeks believed to prefide over the High- ways. Some of 
them were reprefented with four Heads ; fuch as we flill fee 
in Rome, at the End of the Fabrician Bridge, which is hence 
call'd Tonte de quattro Capi. 



Mercury was thus reprefented, and alfo call'd by the 
Latins, Mercurms gttadnfirmis, as being fuppofed the Firfl, 
who taught Men the Ufe of Letters, Mufic, Wrefllini and 
Geometry. See Hermes. 

Terms are alfo us'd for the feveral Times or Seafons of 
the Year, wherem the Tribunals, or Courts of Judicature; 
are open to all who think fit to complain of Wrone or to 
feek their own by due Courfe of Law or Aflion. See Cour t, 
Day, Law, Fastus, &c. , 

In Contra-diflinflion to thefe, the reft of the Year is call'd 
Vacation. See Vacation. 

Of theft terms there are four in every Year, during which 
Time Maiters of Juflice are difpatch'd, via. Hillary term, 
which, at London, begins the 23d Day of January; or if 
it be Sunday, the next Day after, and ends the 12th of 
February following. Eajier term, which begins the Wed- 
nesday Fortnight after Eafter-Day, and ends the Monday 
next after Ajcenfion-Day. trinity-term, beginning the 
Friday next after trinity Sunday, and ending the Wednesday 
Fortnight after. And Michaelmas term, which begins the 
23d of Otlo'jer, and ends the 28th of November following. 
Each of theft terms have their Returns. See Returns. 

Oxford Terms. Hillary or Lent term begins January 
14, and ends the Saturday before 'Palm Sunday. --'-- Eajier 
lerm begins the 10th Day after Eajier, and ends the 
thurfday before Whitfunday. trinity Lerm begins the Wed- 
nesday after trinity Suniay, and ends after the Aft, fooner 
or later, as the Vice Chancellor and Convocation pleafe. 
Michaelmas 'Lerm begins Otlober the 10th, and ends De- 
cember the 17 th. 

Cambridge Teems. Lent term begins January the 1 3th, 
and ends the Friday before Palm Sunday. Eajier term 
begins the Wednefday after Eafter-week, and ends the Week 
before Whitfunday. trinity term begins the Wednefday 
after trinity Sunday; and ends the Friday after the 
Commencement. Michaelmas term begins Otlober the 10th 
and ends December the 16th. 

Irifi and Scotch Terms. In Scotland, Candlemas term 
begins January the 23 d, and ends February the 12th. Whit- 
furaide term begins May the 25th, and ends June the 15th. 
L.ammas term begins July the 20th, and ends Augufi the 
8th. Martinmas term begins November the 3d, and ends 
November the 29th. — In Ireland the terms are the fame 
as at London, except the Michaelmas term, which begins 
OSober the 13th, and adjourns to November the 3d, and 
thence to the 6th. 

Term, in Grammar, a particular Word, Dicfion, or Ex- 
preffion in a Language. See Word. 

The Word Term, terminus, is borrow'd, metaphorically, 
by the Grammarians and Philofophers, from the Meafurers 
or Surveyors of Lands : As a Field is defin'd and diftin- 
guifh'd by its termini, or Limits, fo is the Thing or Mat. 
ter fpoke of by the Word or term it is denoted by. 

Some of our Philofophers complain loudly of the great 
Ufe, or rather Abufe of vague and general Terms, which 
have no precife, definitive Signification. 

To diftinguifh thefe, F. Mallebranch obferves, that every 
thing that is (whether it have actual Exiftence, or not) and 
of confequence every thing that is intelligible, is either a 
Being, or a Mode, or Manner of Being : Where, by Beinp, is 
meant whatever is abfolute, or which may be conceiv'd alone 
and without Relation to any other Thing ; and by manner of 
Being, whatever is relative, or which cannot be conceiv'd 
alone. 

Now, there are two Kinds of Manner of Being ; the one 
confifting in the Relation of the Parts of a Whole, to fome 
Part of the fame Whole ; the other in the Relation of one 
thing to another : Of the firfl Kind is the Roundnefs of a 
Piece of Wax ; and of the fecond, the Motion or Situation 
of that fame Wax. If then, every thing that is intelligible, be 
reducible either to Beings, or Manner of Beings, 'tis evident, 
every term which does not fignify either of thofe Things, 
fignifies nothing ; and that every term which does not fig- 
nify either a Being, or a Manner of Being, is an obfeure and 
confus'd term. 

In Metaphyficks, the Ufe of fuch terms is fometimes ne- 
ceffary and allowable, as in fpeaking of the Divine Perfecti- 
ons, &c. But in Phyficks 'tis always mifchievous, and yet 
nothing more common ; e. gr. when we fay, that Bodies tend 
to their Centre, that they fall by their Weight, that they rife 
by their Levity, that they move by their Nature, that they 
change fucceflively their Forms, that they act by their Virtues, 
Qualities, Faculties, fjc. we ufe terms which fignify no- 
thing ; and all thefe Propofitions are abfolutely falfe in the 
Senfe moft Philofophers underftand them. 

There is no Centre in the Senfe commonly meant ; and the 
terms Weight, Form, Nature, Quality, and the like, don't 
awaken any Idea either of a Being, or a Manner of Being : 
They are terms void of Senfe, and which Perfons of Under- 
ftanding fhould always avoid. 

Scieatia 
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Term, in the Arts, or Term of Art, is a Word, which, 
hefides the literal and popular Meaning which it has, or may 
have, in common Language, bears a further and peculiar 
Meaning in fome Art or Science. See Art. 

Or, zTerm is a Word which has one or more Meanings 
befide its Grammatical one ; or which has a peculiar Force or 
Import in the Language of fome particular Science, or Art. 

A Word then becomes a Term, when its Idea is render'd 
more complex, confifts of more Parts, and includes more fpe- 
cial Circumftances on fome Occafions than on others. 

'Tis this greater Complexnefs, this Excefs of conftituent 
Parts in the Idea, that denominates it a Term in the general. 

Further, as the Parts of the Idea fignify'd by any Word 
are arbitrary ; and as one may not only add new Parts to 
thofe contain'd in the literal Meaning, but alfo fuper-add 
others to them, alter them, extend them, and otherwife mo- 
dify them, at Pleafure : Hence, the fame Word becomes a 
Term of this, or that Art, or both, as the Inventors and Im- 
provers of thofe Arts, have thought fit to adopt it for the 
common Bafis of certain Ideas, and to modify and circum- 
flantiate its Meaning to the Ufe of their refpeflive Arts. 

See the Nature and Office of a Term further illultrated in 
the Preface to this Work. See alfo the Article Definition. 

Term, in Lcgic. A Propofition is faid to confift of two 
Terms, i. e. two principal and effential Words, the Subject 
and the Attribute. See Proposition. 

A Syllogifm confifts of three Terms, the Major, Minor, 
and Qmckitim. A Syllogifm containing four Terms, is vici- 
ous. See Syllogism. 

Terms of an Equation, in Algebra, are the feveral Names 
or Members of which it is compos'd, and fuch as have the 
fame unknown Letter, but in difxetent Powers and Degrees ; 
for if the fame unknown Letter be found in feveral Members 
in the fame Degree or Power, they all pafs but for one Term. 
See Equation. 

Thus' in this Equation aa-\-ab = R, the three Terms are 
aa, ah, and R ■■ And in this, aa-\-ab-±-ac=Rd-\-dc, 
the Terms ure, aa, ab-\-ac, an&Rd-\-dc; which are but 
three, becaufe ab-\-ac, having a in the fame Dimenfion in 
both Parts, is taken but for one Term. 

Hence, the firft Term in any Equation, muft be that where 
the unknown Root hath the higheft Dimenfions 5 and that 
Term which hath the Root in it of one Dimenfion of Power 
lower, is call'd thifecond Term ; and fo on. 

Terms of Troportion in Mathematicks, are fuch Numbers, 
Letters, or "Quantities, as are compar'd one with another. See 
Proportion. 

Thus, if + " f : ! * - '? then a, b, c, d, or 4, 8, 6, 12, are 
call'd the Terms ; of which a is call'd the firft Term, b the 
fecond Term, &c. a and c are call'd the two Antecedents, and 
b and d the two Covfequents. See Antecedent and Con- 
sequent. 

Terms, or Courfes in Medicine, the Menfes or Woman s 
monthly Purgations. See Menses. 

TERMINALIA, in Antiquity, Feafls celebrated by the 
Romans, in Honour of the God Terminus. See Feast. 

In Reality, theTermimlia, or Feaft of Land-Marks, was 
held in Honour of Jupiter, confider'd in the Capacity of 
Confervaror of Land-Marks or Bounds. Ttionyfms Halicar- 
najpevs tells us, that it was Numa Tomfilms who firft con- 
fecrated Land-Marks to Jupiter ; and adds, that the fame 
Prince appointed an AnniVerfary Day, wherein the Country 
People afTembling together on the Bounds of the Lands, 
JTiould offer Sacrifices in Honour of the Tutelary Gods 
thereof. 

, The Terminalia were held on the ;th, or, as Struvius will 
have it, on the 10th of the Calends of March. No Animal 
was to be iacrlfic'd herein, it being deem'd unlawful to {tain 
the Land-Marks with Biood. They only ofFer'd Sacrifices 
of the Firft-Fruirs of the Earth 5 and this in the open Air, 
and on the Spot where the Land-Marks were. 

Varro is of Opinion this Feaft took its Name from the 
End of the Year: But Feffus is of a different Sentimenr, 
and derives it from the Name of the Deity in whofe Ho- 
nour it was held. 

TERMINATION, in Grammar, the ending of a Word; 
or the laft Syllables thereof. 

Tis the different Terminations of one, and the fame 
Word, on different Occafions, that make the different Cafes, 
Numbers, Tenfes and Moods, $$c. See Case, Number, 
Tense, &c. 

TERMINISTS, a Seel or Party among the Calvinifts, 
whofe particular Tenets are reducible to Five Points. 

i° That there are feveral Perfons, both in and out of 
the Church, to whom God has fix'd a certain Term before 
their Death, after which he no longer wills their Salvation, 
how long foever they live afterwards. i° That God has fix'd 
this foal Term of Grace, by a fecret Decree. 3 That this 



Term once elapfed, he makes them no further Offer of Re- 
pentance or Salvation $ but takes away from his Word, all 
the Power it might have to convert them. 4 That 'Fharoah, 
Saul, Judas, moft of the Je-ws, and many of the Gentiles 
were of this Number. 5? That God {fill bears with feveral 
of thefe Sort of People, and even confers Benefits on them 
after the Term expired ; but that he does not do it with any 
Intention they fhould be converted. 

All the other Proteftants, and particularly the Lutherans, 
look on thefe Articles with Abhorrence, as repugnant to the 
Goodnefs of God, as deffrucfive to all Chriffian Virtue, and 
as contrary to Scripture, particularly the following Texts ; 
Ez-ek. xviii. 23, 30, 31, 32. xxxiii. 11. 1 Tim.u. 1, 16. 
2. c Pet. in. 9. dasxm.'$o t 31. Mat.xi. 28. Tj^.lxv. 2. 
Help. iii. 7, 13. Rom. iv, 5, &c. 



Terra, in Geography 
Terra, in Chymiifry 
Terra, in natural Hiftory 



See Earth. 



Terra T)amnata 
Terra Lemma 

Terra Japonica 
Terra Sigillata 
Terra. Merita 



y= Caput Mortuum, 
\ Lemniam. 
See / Japon Earth. 

)SlGILLATA. 

CTurmeric. 



TERRA, a Terra, Galleys, and other VefTels, are faid to 
go Terra, a Terra when they never go far from the Coafis. See 
Coasting. 

The Phrafe is alfo apply'd in the Manage, to Horfes, which 
neither make Curvets nor Balotades, but run fmoothly on 
the Ground, on a prefs'd Gallop , only making little Leaps or 
Rifings fomething with the fore Feet- 

The Terra, a Terra, is a Series of very low, eafy Leaps, 
which a Horfe makes forward, bearing fidewife, and work- 
ing on two, Treads. In this Motion he lifts both Legs at once ; 
and when thofe are on the Point of defcending, they are 
accompany'd by the hind Legs, with a fhort and quick Ca- 
dence, always bearing and {faying on the Haunches, fo that 
the Motions of the hind Quarters are very fhort and quick. 

The Term is alfo apply'd to Dancers who cut no Capers, 
nor fcarce quit the Ground, Hence it is alfo figuratively 
apply'd to Authors, whofe Stile and Diclion is low and 
creeping. 

TERRACE, or TERRAS, a Bank of Earth, raifed in 
a Garden, Court, &c. above the Level of the Ground. 

The Terras is an Earth-work ufually lined and breafted 
with a firong Wall, in Compliance with the natural Inequa- 
lity of the Ground. Sometimes it is made in Talus, or a- 
ilope, and cover'd with Turf. A Counter-terrace, is a Ter- 
race railed over another, for the joining of the Ground, or the 
railing a Parterre, 

Terrace is alfo applied to the Roofs of Houfes that are 
flat, and whereon one may walk 5 as alfo to Balconies that 
project. See Roof. 

The Terrace is properly the Covering of a Building, which 
is in Plat-form ; as that of the Periftyle of the Louvre 3 or 
that of the Obfervatory, paved with Flint and Mortar. All 
the Buildings of the Oriental Nations, are cover'd with 
Terrajfes, to take the frefh Air on, and even to lie on. See 
Vlkt Form. 

TERRA-iw/w, in Geography, is fometimes ufed for a 
Continent 5 in Contradiftincfion to Iflands. See Conti- 
nent. 

Thus AJta, the Indies and South America are ufually 
'diftinguifh'd into Terra-firma's and Iflands. See Island. 

In our ancient Law-Books, we meet with Terra in the 
Senfe of Land or Ground ; joined with divers Additions ; as, 

Terra Norma?wrum, the Lands of fuch Nor?m?i Noble- 
men, as were forfeited to the Crown, by the Owners taking 
Part with the French King, againft King Henry III. — Terra 
Fnifca, fuch Land as has not been lately plough'd. — Terra 
Gilliflorata, Land held by the Tenure of paying a Gilliflower 

yearly. See Service. Terra Veftita, Land fown with 

Corn, and the Crop ftill remaining thereon. Terra Tejla- 

mentaUs, Land held free from feodal Services, and devifable 

by Will. Terra culta, Land that is Till'd and Manur'd, 

in Contradift in&ion to Terra Inculta t — Terra Affirmata % 

Land let out to Farm. Terra T)offlwica, or Indominitata, 

Demain Land of a Manor. See Demain. Terra 

Hydata, was Land fubjecl: to the Payment of Hydage. See 

Hydage. Terra Lucrabilis, Land that may be gajn'd 

from the Sea, or inclofed out of a Waffe or Common, to par- 
ticular Ufes. Terra Wainabilis, Tillage Land. Terra 

V/areBa, Fallow Land. Terra Sofcalis, Wood Land, ££c. 

Terra extendenda, is a Writ directed to the Efcheator, 
£#". willing him to inquire and find out the true yearly "Value 
of any Land, &c. by the Oath of 12 Men, and certify the 
Extent into Chancery. See Escheator. 

TERRAGE, TERRAGIUM, anciently fignified a 
Service, in which a Tenant or VafTal was bound to his Lord, 
to plough and reap the Ground for him, See Precarious. 

Others 
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Others will have it Money paid for digging or breaking the 
Earth in Fairs and Markets. 

guieti jint ie Theohnio, Pavagio, Paffagio, Laftcgw, 
Tallegio, Carvagio, Prifagio ££? Terragio, 

TERRAQUEOUS, an Epithet given to our Globe or 
Earth, confider'd as confifting i of Land and Water ; which, 
together, conflitute one globular Mafs. See Globe and 
Earth. 

The Word, like the Thing, is a Compound of Terra and 
Aqua, Earth and Water. 

Some Philofophers, particularly Dr. Jlzirnet in his Theory, 
tax the Frame and Falhion of the Terraqueous Glebe as rude, 
unattful and diforderly; and conclude it highly abfurd tofup- 
pofe it came thus out of the Hands of the Creator, and there- 
tore have Recourfe to a Deluge to make it thus. See De- 
luge. 

But others can perceive a woirld of Art and Coriveniency, 
even in this apparent Diforder : Mr. Herham particularly ob- 
ferves, That the Diftribution of Land and Water is admi- 
rable ; the one being laid over the other fo skilfully all the 
World over, that there is a juft Equipoife or Ballance of the 
whole Globe. 

Thus the Northern Ocean balances the Southern; and the 
American Continent, is a Counterpoife to the European, 
Aflicdn and Ajiatic. See Ocean, £jfc. 

And what fome object, that the Waters occupy too great 
a Part of the Globe, which they imagine would be of more 
Ufe were it dry Land ; he obviates,' by fhewing that this 
would deprive the World of a due Quantity of Vapours and 
Rain : For if the Cavities which contain the Sea, and other 
Waters, were deeper; tho' the Quantity of Water were the fame, 
and only the Surface leflcr and narrower, the Evaporations 
would be fo much the left, inafmuch as they are made from 
the Surfaces, and, confequently, are in proportion thereto. 
See Vapour, Cloud, Rain, &c. See alfo Mountain, 
Valley, ££fc. 

TERR^-B/ffli, q. d. Son of the Earth. A Student in 
the Univerfity of Oxford, appointed on certaih Occasions to 
makejefling and Satyrical Speeches aeainft the Members 
thereof; to tax them with any growing Corruptions, i£c. 

TEKKE-Plain, in Fortification, the Top, Plat-form, or 
Horizontal Surface of the Rampart, whereon the Cannon 
are placed, and the Defenders perform their Office. See 
Rampart. 

It is thus call'd, as lying level ; having only a little Slope 
dufwardly, to bear the Recoil of the Cannon. 
. It is terminated by the Parapet on that Side towards the 
Campaign ; and by the inner Talus, on the Side towards the 
Place. Its Breadrh is from 24 to 30 Feet. See Parapet, ($c. 
TEKRE-Teaant, is he who hath the actual Poffeffion of 
the Land, otherwife call'd the Occupation. See Tenant 
and Occupation. 

Thus a Lord of a Manor hath a Freeholder, who letteth 
out his Freehold to another to be occupied : And this Occu- 
pier, having the a£lual Pofleilion, is called the Terre-Ten&nt . 
TERRELLA, piitfpyn, little Earth ; is a Magnet, turn'd 
of a juft fpherical Figure, and placed fo as that its Poles, 
Equator, £Jc. do exactly correfpond to thofc of the World. 
See Magnet. 

'Twas thus firft call'd by Gilbert, as being a juft Reprefen- 
tation of the great magnetic Globe wc inhabit. See Globe. 

Such a Tcrrella, if nicely pois'd, and placed in a Meridian 
like a Globe, it was fuppofed, would be turn'd round like rhe 
Earth in 24 Hours by the Magnetic Particles pervading it; 
but Experience has fhewn this to be a Miftake. See Mag- 
netism. 
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Terrestrial Line j 
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TERRIER, or Terrar, in our ancient Cuftoms, a 
Collection of Acknowledgments of Vaffals or Tenants of a 
Lordfhip, containing the Rents, Services, &c. they owe 
their Lord ; and ferving as a Title, or Claim for demanding 
and executing the Payments thereof. 

At prefent, by Terrier we mean no more than a Book, or 
Roll, wherein the feveral Lands, either of a private Perfon, 
or of a Town, College, Church, S?c. are defcrib'd. It 
itiould contain the Number of Acres, the Scite, Boundaries, 
Tenants Names, &c. 

Terrier is alio the Lodge or Hole which Foxes, Badgers, 
Rabbets, &c. dig themfelves under Ground ; and wherein 
they fave themfelves from the Purfuit of the Hunters. 

Hence Terrier is alio ufed for a kind of little Hound to 
hunt thofe Animals, which, like a Ferret, creeps into the 
Ground, and by that Means affrights and bites them ; either 
tearing them with his Teeth, or elfe haling them by Force 
our of their Holes. 

TERR1S Soitis gj Catallis rehabendis fofl pttrgationem, 
a Writ which lies for a Clerk to recover his Lands, Goods or 
Chattels formerly feiz'd ; after having clear'd himfelf of a 



Felony upon Suspicion whereof he was convict, and deliver'd 
to his Ordinary to be purged. 

Terris£5 Catallu tentis ultra dehimm levatum ; a Writ 
Judicial, for the rcftoring Lands or Goods to a Debtor, that 
is diftraincd beyond the Quantity of the Debt. SeeDiSTRESs. 
Terris Liberandis, a Writ lying for a Man convifted by 
Attaint, to bring the Record and'Procefs before the King, 
and take a Fine tor his Imprifonment, and deliver him Lands 
and Tenements again, and releafe him of a Strip and Wafte. 
. TERRITORY, TiJlriB, the Extent or Compafs of Land 
within the Bounds, or belonging to the Jurifdiflion, of any 
State, City or other Divilion. 

'Tisa Maxim, that the Church has no Territory, i. e, it has 
no Temporal JurifdiSion ; fo that an Ecclefiaftical Judge 
cannot arreft any Body, not even a Priett. 

Much in this Scnfe, Clljas fays, the Church has an Audi- 
tory, bur no Territory. 

TERSION, the Act of wiping or rubbing a Thing. See 
Attrition. 

The Word comes of tero, I wear. 

TERTIAN, a Fever or Ague intermitting but one Day ; 
fo that there are two Fits in three Days. See Fever. 

The Method of curing Tertians, as well as other Agues, 
is by the Cortex, either given in Subftance or Decoction. 
This laft is beft in weak Conftitutions, and where the Fits are 
not fo regular ; but the Subftance more to be depended on as 
to Certainty in other Cafes. See Ague, ZS>c. 

TERTIATE, in Gunnery : To Tertiate agreat Gun, is 
to find the Thicknels of the Metal at the Touch-hole, the 
Trunnions, and at the Muzzle ; whereby to judge of the 
Strength of the Piece, and whether it be well fortified or not. 
See Gun, Cannon, Ordnance, $$c. 

This is ufually done with a Pair of Calliper Compafles ; 
and if the Piece be Home-bored, the Diameter lefs by the 
Height, divided by 2, is the Thickhefs at any Place. See 
Calliper. 

TERUNCIUS, in Antiquity, a very fmall Silver Coin, 
in ufe among the Romans. See Coin. 

The Inconvenience of fuch very fmall Pieces being foon 
found, the Teninc'ms became difufed ; but its Name was ftill 
retain'd in reckoning ; and thus it became a Money of Ac- 
count. See Money. 

The Teruntiv.s at firft, was a Quarter of the As, or Libra 1 
Hence, as the As contained 12 Ounces, the Temncius con- 
tained Three; whence the Name, which is fotm'd of the 
Latin, tresuncia. 

The Temncius was alfo a Quarter of the Denarius ; fo 
that when the Denarius was at ten As's, the Teruxcius was 
worth Two and a Half, and when the Denarius was rifen to 
16 the Teruncins was worth Four. See Denarius. 

TESSELATED Pavement, Tavementum Teffelatum, a 
rich Pavement of Mofaick Work, made of curious - fmall fquare 
Marbles, Bricks or Tyles, call'd TeJJiU, from the Form of 
Dies. See Mosaic ffibrh 

Thefe 'Pavements were much ufed in the Tents of the 
Roman Generals. 

TESSERA-Coste, in bur ancient Writers, the 40 Days 
between Eafier and Holy Thursday. See Lent. 

TEST, or Tefl Oath, in our Cuftoms, a Form of Oath, 
whereby the Doctrine of Tranfubftanriation, the Sacrifice of 
the Mafs, the Invocation of Saints, &c. are abjured. See 
Oath. 

This Oath was firft introduced by Authority of Parliament 
in 1672; and they who refufed to take it, were excluded the 
Privilege of holding any public Offices. 

The Word fignifies Proof or Trial, being form'd of the 
Latin, Testis, Witnefs ; this Oath being a Mark or 
Evidence, that the Perfon is not a Roman Catholic. 

Test, among Chymifts and Refiners, the fame as the Coupel^ 
Cvppel or Coppel, an Inftrument ufed in the purifying Gold 
and Silver. See Coupel. 

TESTACEOUS, in natural Hiftory, an Epithet given to 
a Species of Fiili, which are covered with a ftrong, thick 
Shell; asTortoifes, Oyfters, Pearl Fifh, r$c. See Fish. 

In Sttictnefs, however, Teftaceous is only applied to fuch 
Fifh, whofe ftrong and thick Shells are intire and of a Piece : 
Thofe which are fofr, thin, and confift of feveral Pieces 
jointed, as the Lobfter, Sfc. being called Critflaceous. See 
Shell. 

In Medicine, all Preparations of Shells, and Subftanccs of 
the like Kind, are called Tefiaceous Powders. 

Such are Powders of Crabs Claws and Eyes, Harts-horn, 
Pearl, (gc. 

Dr. ghiincy, and others, fuppofe the Virtue of all Tefia- 
ce»j« Medicines to be alike; that they feldom or never enter 
the Lacteals ; but that the chief of their Action is in the 
firft Paftages ; in which Cafe, they are of great Ufe in ab- 
forbing Acidities. See Absorbent. 

Hence they become of Ufe in Fevers, and efpecially in 
rectifying the many Diftempers in Children, which generally 
owe their Origin to fuch Acidities. See Tlijeafesof Chil- 
dren, 
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TESTAMENT, in Law, a folerhn and authentic Act, 
whereby a Perfon declares his Will, as to the Difpofal of his 
Eftate, Efrecls, Burial, &c. See Will. 

A Tefiament has no EffecT: till after Death ; and 'tis always 
revocable till then. As 'Teflamenti are Acls, of all others 
the moll fubjeft to Deceits, Surprize, &c. it was necefTary to 
ule all kinds of Precautions to prevent the Wills of thcDc- 
ceafed from being eluded 5 and the Weaknefs of dying Perfons 
from being abufed. 

The moft ancient Teflaments among the Romans, were 
made viva voce ; the Teftator declaring his Will in the Prefence 
of Seven Witnefles : Thele they eall'd Nuncupative Tef'a- 
ments ; but the Danger of trufting the Will of the Dead to 
the Memory of the Living, foon abolifh'd them; and all 
Tejlarnmts were order'd to be in Writing. See Nuncupa- 
tive. 

The French Legiflators, thought Holographic Teftaments, 
i. e. 'Tefw/ients wrote wholly with the Teftator's Hand, an 
abundant Security ; but the Roman Law, more fevere, did 
not admit of Tefia?nents without further Solemnity. 

Theeafieft and moft favourable, is the 21ft Law in the 
Code de Tejlamentis, which permits fuch as are unwilling to 
truft the Secret of their Testaments to others, to write it with 
their own Hand, and to clofc it in the Prefence of Seven 
Witnefles, declaring to them, that it is their Tejlament ; 
after which it is to be Sign'd by all the Seven Witnefles. 

Otherwifc, to make a Solemn Tefiament, it was required 
to be attefted by Seven Witnefles, and fealed with their 
Seals. 

Yet the Military Teftament was not fubject to fo many 
Formalities.- The Soldier was fuppofed too much employ'd 
in defending the Laws, to be fubject. to the Trouble of know- 
ing them. His tumultuary Proieffton excufed him from ob- 
ferviniKiJl the Rules. 

Add, that Teflamenis^ wherein Fathers difpofed of their 
Eftatcs among their Children, had particular Privileges, and 
were difpens'cf from molt of the ordinary Formalities. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, Tc[l amentum, which 
the Latin Lawyers derive from -Jejlatio Mentis, 

TESTATOR, or Testatrix, the Pcrfbn who makes 
his or her Will and Teftament. See Testament. 

M. Gillet, /hews, that a Perfon incapable of a Legacy, 
cannot demand any Sum, which the Tejfator in his Tefta- 
ment declares himfelf indebted to him in; in regard fuch a 
Declaration of Debt isprefumeda Fraud, againft the Intention 
of the Law. 

TESTA Nevelii, or Testa de Nevil, an ancient 
Record kept by the King's Remembrancer in the Exchequer 5 
containing the King's Fees throughout the greater! Part of 
England, with Imjuifitlons of Lands Eicheated, and Ser- 
jeanties. 

it was denominated from its Compiler, Johan, de Nevil, 
one of the Itinerant Juttices under K. Henry III. 

TESTATUM, in Law, a Writ in perlbnal Actions. If 
the Defendant cannot be arretted on a Capias in the County 
where the Action is laid, but is return'd non efi Inventus by 
the Sheriff; this Writ Ihall be fent into any other County, 
where this Perfon is thought to have wherewithal to fatisfy 
the Demand. 

It is eall'd Teftatum, becaufe the Sheriff has before 
teftify'd, that the Defendant was not to be found in his 
Bailiwic. 

TESTE, a Term commonly us'd in the Clofe of every 
Writ, where the Date is contain'd, which begins with Te/Ze 
tneipfbt if it be an original Writ; or if Judicial, I'efte Matheo 
Hale, Mil. or Francifco Nvrth, Mil. &c. according to the 
Court whence it comes. 

In fome ancient Formula's, we read Tefle Cttftode Anglic 

TESTES, in Anatomy, two white, ibft, oval Bodies 
ferving for Generation ; ufually eall'd, diminutively, Teflicles, 
See Testicle. 

Testes, cf the 'Brain, are two little, round, hard Bo- 
dies, between the third and fourth Ventricle, near the pineal 
Gland. See Brain. 

TESTICLE, 7e(iis t a double Part in an Animal, ferving 
for the Office of Generation. See Generation. 

In Man, and moft Animals, they are exterior ; in fome, 
as Fowls, interior. 

Some have only one, ordinarily they have two, and fome 
have naturally had three; nay, Anatomifts afTure us they 
have known four. _ 

The Teflicles are foft white Bodies, of an oval Figure, 
and about the Size of a Pidgeon's Egg : They have been 
thought to be of a glandulous Subftance, and, according 
to the prefcnt Doctrine of Glands, they may be allow'd to 
be fb ftill. See Gland- 

They are form'd of a Convolution of clivers Kinds of 
Veffels', particularly the Spermatic Veins and Arteries ; the 
latter of which bring the Blood whence the Seed ia to be 
fecreted in the Meanders of the < Tefticles$ and the former 
return it-back again after the Secretion made. See Seed. 



The reft of the T'tfiick is made up of Seed- Veffels, which, 
indeed, are but one continue! Series or Rope, intricately con- 
voluted and wound up as it were into a Bottom, but adher- 
ing fo laxly, that they areeafily drawn out into Length, and 
in Rats fhafcen from their clofe Contexture. 

Thefe Seminal Vefides terminate in the Paraftata;. See 
Parastata. 

The Tejlicles, with the Para date, are faid to be inclos'd 
In three proper Coats 5 the firft the Mujculofa, dcriv'd from 
the Cremafter Mufcle ; the fecond the ElythroideS, or Vsgl- 
iialis, which is a Continuation of the external Lamina of the 
Peritoneum ; the third, the Abuginea. See each under its 
proper Article, Musculosa, Elythroides, £5c. 

The common Capfula or Membrane including both Tefii- 
cles, is the Scrotum ; which fee delcrib'd under the Article 
Scrotum. 

For the Ufe of the Tejlicles, in preparing and fecreting the 
Seed ; See Seed. 

They are eall'd Tejlicles, by Diminution, of Teftes, Wit- 
nefles; as giving Teftimony of Virility. They are what 
we properly call Genitors, Genitalia. 

The Greeks call them T)idymi or Twins. See Didymi. 

TESTIMONIAL, a kind of Certificate, fign'd eirher 
by the Matter and Fellows of the College where a Perfon 
laft refided ; or by three, at leaff, Reverend Divines, who 
knew him well for three "Years laft paft ; giving an Account 
of the Virtues, Uniformity, and Learning of the Periun. 
See Certificate. 

Such a Testimonial is always requlr'd before Holy Orders 
are conferr'd ; and the Bifliop even ordinarily demands one 
of a Prieft before he admits him to a Benefice. See Ordi- 
nation, iSlc. 

Testimonial is alfo a Certificate under the Hand of a 
Juftice of Peace, tcftifying the Place and Time when and 
where a Soldier landed, and the Place of his Dwelling, &c t 
whither he is to pals. 

TESTIMONY. See Evidence and Witness. 

For the Credibility of huma-n Teftitnmy ; See Credi- 
bility. 

TESTUDO, in Natural Hiftory. See Tortoise. 

Testudo, in Antiquity, was particularly us'd among the 
Poets %£jc. for rhe ancient Lyre; by Reaibn it was origi- 
nally made, by its Inventor Mercury, of the Back or hollow 
Shell of a Tejtudo Aquatica, or Sea Tortoiie, which he ac- 
cidentally found on the Banks of the River Nile, See 
Lyre. 

Dr. Molyneux has an exprefs Difcourfe, in the Philofo- 
phical Tranfatlions, to ftiew that the Tortoife-fhell was the 
Bafis of the ancient Lyre, and that the whole Inftrument 
had thence the Denomination leftudo ; which Account lets 
fome Light into an obfcurePaffage in Horace, Ode 3. lib. 4. 
miftaken by all the Commentators. 

Teftudinis Aure& 

T)nlcem qua Jlrepitzim, e Pieri i temperas 5 

O Mutis qucque pifcibtis, 

'Donatura Cygni, [1 libeat, fontim. 

Testudo, Tortoife, in the military Art of the Ancients, 
was a Kind of Cover or Screen which the Soldiers, e.gr. a 
whole Company, made themfelves of their Bucklers, by 
holding them up over their Heads, and ftanding clofe to 
each other. 

This Expedient ferv'd to fhelter them from Darts, Stones, 
&c. thrown upon them ; efpecially thofe thrown from above 
when they went to the Aflfault. 

Testudo was alfo a kind of large Wooden Tower which 
mov'd on feveral Wheels, and was cover'd with Bullocks 
Hides newly flead ; ferving to fhelter the Soldiers when 
they approach'd the Walls to mine them, or to batter them 
with Rams. 

They were eall'd Tortoifes from the Strength of their 
Roof, which cover'd the Workmen as the Shell does the 
Tortoife. 

Testudo, in Medicine, a foft broad Tumour, or gather- 
ing of impure Humours between the Scull and the Skin, 
eall'd alio Talpa, as refembling the Form of a Tortoiie or a 
Mole. See Talpa. 

Testudo Veliformis quadrabilis., a Hemifpherical Vault, 
or Ceiling of a Church, &c* wherein four Windows are fo 
conrriv'd, as that the reft of the Vault is quadrable, or may 
be fquar'd. See Vault, Quadrature, £*?c. 

The determining of thele Windows, was a Problem pro r 
pos'd to. the great' Mathematicians of Europe, particularly 
the Cultivators of the new Calculus TUfferentialis, in the 
Acfa Eruditorum Lip[\£, by Sig. Viviani, under the fictiti- 
ous Name of A. 2). c Pia Lifii pitfillo Gcomelra, which was 
the Anagram of c Pop'emo Galilm '7)ifiipulo. 

It was (olv'd by feveral Perfons, particularly M. Leibnitz^ 
the very Day he faw it : And he gave it in the Leipjflc Acts 
in an Infinity of Manners ; as alfo did M. Bernoulli, the 
Marquis del Ho [pit al, Dr. Wallis, and Dr. Gregorv. 

TETANOS, 
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TETANOS, in Medicine, a Term purely Greek, and 
fignifying a kind of Tonic Spaimus, or Convulfion, where- 
in the fore and hind Mufcles of the Head are render'd rigid 
and inflexible ; ib that it can neither bend one Way nor 
t'other. See Convulsion. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, iitm?. to ftrerch. 

Some Authors alio ufe Tetany! , or Tetanus in a more ge- 
neral Senie. When a Convulfion is umverial, they denomi- 
nate it 'Tetanus i which they fub-divide into Emprojl hot onus 
and Opifihctonus, See Emprosthotonos and Ei'isthoto- 
nos. 

TETRACHORD, in the ancient Mufic, a Concord con- 
fitting of three Degrees, Tones, or Intervals, or four Sounds 
or Terms 5 call'd alio by the Ancients fiiamtfty, and by 
the Moderns a Fourth. See Fourth. 

This Interval had the Name Tetrachord given it with 
refpecT: to the Lyra, and its Chords or Strings. See Chord. 

Sec alio DlATESSARON. 

Ancient Authors make frequent Mention of the Synaphe, 
or Conjunction 5 and Diefcufis, or Disjunction of Tetra- 
chords. To conceive their Meaning, it muft be oblerv'd, 
that two Tetrachords were faid to be join'd, when the fame 
Chord was the higheft of the firit, or low eft Inftrument, 
and the loweft of the lecond 5 as was the Cafe in the two 
Tetrachords that compote the ancient Heptachord or Seventh. 
But when two "Tetrachords had no common Chord 5 but, on 
the contrary, had each their different ones to begin and end 
withal, fo that between the two there were two Intervals of 
a Tone, then the Tetrachords were faid to be disjoin'd 5 
■which was the Cafe in the two Tetrachords that compote the 
Octachord or Oiiave. See Octave. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek, -m§ct, four times, and 
XpgJto, a Chord or String. 

TETRACTYS, in the ancient Geometry. The Tytha- 
goric Tetratlys is a Point, a Line, a Surface, and a 
Solid. 

TETRADIAPASON,a e ^wYr^/ff©^>;; a Mufical 
Chord, otherwiic call'd a quadruple eight or nine and twen- 
tieth. See Diapason. 

TETRADITES, in Antiquity, a Name given to feveral 
different Se&s of Hereticks, out of ibme particular Refpecl 
■ they bore to the Number year, tvt&l- 

The Sabbathians were call'd Tetradites, from their failing 
on JBafter-T)ay, as on the fourth Day, or Wednefday. See 
Sabbathian. 

The Manichees, and others, who admitted a Quatemity 
inftead of a Trinity in the Godhead, or four Periuns in lieu 
of three, were alio call'd Tetradites. SccManichee. 

The Followers of Spstms Fullenjis bore the fame Appella- 
tion of Tetradites, by Reafon of the Addition they made to 
the Trijagwn, to countenance an Error they held, that in 
our Saviour's Paffion, 'twas not any particular Perion of 
the Godhead, e.gr. the Son, that iuffer'd ; but the whole 
Deity. See Trisagioni 

The Ancients alio gave the Name Tetradites to Children 
born under the fourth Moon ; and theie they believ'd un- 
happy. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, ykfl&fas or TsWafSf, 
four. 

TETRAEDRON, Tetrahedron, in Geometry, one 
of the five regular or Platonic Bodies, or Solids 5 com- 
prehended under four equilateral and equal Triangles. See 
Solid. 

The Tetraedron may be conceiv'd as a triangular Pyramid 
of four equal Faces. See Pyramid. 

Such is that reprefented (Tab. Geometry, Fig, 59.) See 
Regular Body. 

'Tis demonttrated by Mathematicians, that the Square of 
the Side of a Tetraedron, is to the Square of the Diameter 
of a Sphere wherein it may be inicrib'd, in a fubfefquialteral 
Ratio : Whence it follows, that the Side of a Tetraedron is 
to the Diameter of a Sphere it is inferib'd in, as 1/2 to the 
y^, confequently they are incommenfurable. 

TETRAGON, in Geometry, a Quadrangle j or a Figure 
with four Angles. See Quadrangle. 

Thus a Square, Parallelogram, Rhombus, Trapezium, 
are Tetragonal Figures, See Square, &c. 

"The Word is form'd from the Greeks Ts'mfif, four, and 
yoyiA, Angle. 

Tetragon, in Aftrology, &c, anAfpe&of two Planets 
with Regard to the Earth, when rhey are diflant from each 
other a fourth Part of a Circle, or 90 3 as AD Tab. Agro- 
nomy, Fig. 3. 

The Tetragon is exprefs'd by the Character, □. See 
Aspect. 

TETRAGONIAS, a Name given to a Comet, whofe 
Head is of a Quadrangular Figure, and its Tail or Train 
long, thick, and uniform ; not much different from the Me- 
teor call'd Trabs. See Comet and Trabs. 

TETRAGONISM, a Term lbme Authors ufe to exprefs 
the Quadrature of the Circle. See Quadrature. 



TETRAGONUS, in Anatomy, a Mufcle, call'd alfo 
/■^a.-iraws Gen<c. See Quadratus 

TETRAGRAMMATON, a Denomination P iven by the 
Greeks to the Name of God, becaufe confuting of four Let- 
ters in moll Languages. Sec God. 

TETRAMETER, in the ancient Poetry, an Iambic Verfe 
confining of eight Feer. See Iambic. 

We meet with none of theie but in the Comic Poets, a? 
Terence. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, Tr'-w^z, four, and 
fw]£«p; Meafure, q. d. four Mea lures. 

TETRAPASTUS, in Mechanicks, a Machine wherein 
are four Pullies. See Pully. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, r ni^.m.?r i \\ See 
Polypastus. 

TETRAfETALOUS, in Botany, an Epithet given to 
Flowers that confift of four 'Petala, or Leaves, plac'd a- 
round the Piitil. SeePxVAtA. 

Theie, M. JuJJim calls Tolypetalous Flowers. See Poly- 

PETALOUS. 

_Mr. Ray, who calls them Tretapetalous, makes them con- 
ithute a diltinct Kind, which he divides into 

i Q . Such as have an uniform Tetrapetalous Flower, and 
their Seed-VeMels a little oblongifh, which he therefore calls 
Siliquofe ; as the Keiri or Leucoium Luteum, and the other 
common Leucoium, the Dentaria, the Leucoium Siliquo- 
fum, AlyiTon, Viola Lunaris, Paronychia, Hefperis, Allia- 
ria, Rapa, Napus, Sinapis, Rapiltoim, Eruca Spuria, Eri- 
fimum, Cardan-iine, Turritis, Pilolella Siliquola, and the 
Raphanus RuOicanus and Aquaticus. 

2°. Such as have their Seed Cafe or VelTel fiiorter, which 
therefore, for Diftinclion Sake, he calls Capfu/attc, and Silt- 
cutoff 5 as the Myagrum, Draha, Leucoium Siliqua iubro- 
tunda, Cochlean'a, Nafturtium, Lepidium vulgare, Thlafpi, 
Brafica marina, Glaftum, Eruca marina, &c. 

3. Such as have afeeming Tetrapeta/bus Flower, that is, a 
Monopetalous one, divided deeply into four Partitions ; which 
he particularly calls Anomalous - y as the Papaver, Agremony, 
Veronica, Titbymallus, Plantago, Cnronopus, Piyilium, Lyfi- 
machia Siliquola, Alfine fburia, ££>c. 

TETRAPHARMACUM, from t^t^ quater, four, and 
<pat[/J.y.ov, Medicamentum, is any Remedy confuting of four 
Ingredients. 

TETRAPLA, in Church Hiftory, a Bible difpos'd by 
Origen under four Columns, in each whereof was a different 
Greek Verfion, viz. that of Aquila 7 that of Sy?nmachus t 
that of the Seventy, and that of Theodofian. See Bible. 

Sixtus of Sienna confounds the Tetrapla with the Hexa- 
pla; but the Te:?-apla is a different Work, compos'd after 
the Hexapla, in Favour of fuch as could not have the Hexa- 
fila. See Hexapea; 

Some Authors are of Opinion, that the Order wherein 
the four Verlions of the Tetrapla were rang'd, was different 
from that wherein we have rehears'd them j and particularly 
that the Septuagint was in the firft Column : But S. Bpi- 
phanius fays exprefsly to the contrary, and places it in the 
third. He even gives us Origen* Reafon for putting it 
there ; which was, lays he, that the belt Verfion might be 
in the Middle, that the others might be the more ealily 
confronted therewith, and corrected from it, 

Baronius, however, in his Annals for the Year 231, takes 
the Septuagint to have been in the third Place in the Hex a- 
fla, but the firft in the TetraJ>la$ yet Fftiphanius gives it 
the lame Place in both. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek 7ST££;rAo£V, quadru- 
plex, four r old. 

TETRAFTOTE, Tetraptoton, in Grammar, fuch 
defective Nouns as have only four Cafes 5 as This, which 
wants the Dative and Vocative fingular. See Case, Ae- 

TOTE, £$C. 

TETRARCH, Tetrarcha, a Prince who holds and 
governs a fourth Part ot a Kingdom ; thus call'd from the 
Greekii-m&s, fourth, andet^ti, Rule, Dominion. 

Such, originally, was the import of the Title Tetrarch ; 
but it was afterwards apply'd to any petty King, or Sove- 
reign, and became iynonymous with Etbnarch ; as appears 
from the following Confederation ; i°. That ^Pliny makes 
mention of fix Tetrarchies within the Cities of 1)ecafolis. 
2 Q - That Herod's Kingdom was only divided into three 
Parts, which yet were call'd Tetrarchies, and the Sovereigns 
thereof, Luke iii. \. T'etrarchs. 3 . Jo[ephus, Antiq. Jud. 
lib. xiv. c. 23. tells us, that after the Battle of 'Fhilipp'^ 
Anthony going into Syria, conttituted Herod, Tetrarch ; and 
on Medals the fame Herod is call'd Ethnarch. See Eth- 

NARCHA. 

TETRASTICH, a Stanza, Epigram, or Poem, confift- 
ing of four Verfes. See Distich. 

'TETRASTYLE, in the ancient A chiteaure, a Build- 
ing, and particularly a Temple, with four Columns both 
before and behind, /. e. in Front and Rear. See Tem- 
ple. 
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The Word is form'd from ■rewjs?, four, and rt>A©-, Co- 
lumns. 

TETRASYLLABICAL, a Word confifting of four Syl- 
lables. See Word and Syllable. 

TEUTONIC, fomething belonging to the Teutones, an 
ancient People of Germany, inhabiting chiefly along the 
Coafts of the German Ocean. 

The Teutonic Language is the ancient Language of Ger- 
many, the fame with the Celtic. See Language, Celtic, 

The Teutonic, or German, is rank'd among the Mother 
Tongues, bee Mother Tongue. 

It is now diitinguifh'd into Upper and Lexer. 
The Upper has two notable Dialects, <ufe. i°. the Scan- 
dian, jDanift, or perhaps, Gothic -, to which belong the 
Languages ipoke in Denmark.) Norway, Swede??, and Ireland. 
2°. The Saxon -j to which belong the leveral Languages of 
the Englijb, Scots, Frifiav, and thofe on the North of the 
Elbe. See English, $$c. 

To the Lower belong the Low Dutch, Flemip, &c. Ipoke 
thro 1 the Netherlands, the more Southerly Parts of Germa- 
ny, &c. 

Teutonic Order, a Military - Religious Order of 
knights, eitablifh'd towards the Clole of the XUth Cen- 
tury; and thus call'd, becauie confuting principally of Ger- 
mans. See Knight and Order. 

The Origin, &c. of this Order was thus: The Chrifti- 
ans under Guy of Imjigna.v^ laying Siege to Aca, or Acra, a 
City of Syria> on the Borders of the Holy Land ; at which 
Siege were preterit, Richard King of England, '■Philip Au- 
gttfle of France, &c. Ibme Germans of 'Bremen and Lubec, 
touch'd with Compaffion for the Sick and Wounded of the 
Army, who wanted common Neceflaries, fet on Foot a kind 
of Hofpiral under a Tent, which they made of a Ship's 
Sail ; and here betook thenifelves to a charitable Attendance 
of the Sick. 

This ftarted a Thought of eftablifhing a third Military 
Order, in Imitation of the Templars and the Hofpitallers, 

The Defign was approv'd by the Patriarch of jerufalem, 
the Archbi/hops and Bifhops of the neighbouring Places, 
'the King bf Jerufalem, the Mailers of the Temple and the 
Hofpital, and the Gentian Lords and Prelates then in the 
Holy Land, £S?c. And by common Confent, Frederic, Duke 
of Suabia, who was then at their Head, fent Embafladors 
to his Brother, Henry, King of the Roma?2S, to Iblicit the 
Pope to confirm the new Order. 

Calixtus III. who then govern'd the Church, granted it 
by a Bull of the 2 $d of February-, 11925 and the new Or- 
der was call'd, The Order of Teutonic Knights of the Houfe 
of St. Mary of Jerufalem. 

The Pope granted them all the Privileges of the Tem- 
plars, and the Hoipitallers of St. John ; excepting that they 
were to be lubjecf. to the Patriarchs, and other Prelates, and 
that they mould pay a Tenth of what they pofTeis'd. 

The firft Mailer of the Order, Henry Valpot, elefted 
during the Time of the Siege of Aca ; after the taking of 
that City, purchas'd a Garden, wherein he built a Church 
and an Hofpital, which was the firft Houfe of the Teutonic 
'Order. Such is the Account given by 'Peter of Dlisbourg, a 
Prieft of this Order, 

Jacques de Vitry differs a little herefrom; and relates, 
that the Teutonic Order was eftablifh'd at Jerufalem before 
the City of Aca was befieg'd. 

Thele two Opinions Hartknok, in his Notes on Dusbourg, 
reconciles, by faying, that the Order was firft inftituted by 
a private Perfon, a German, at Jerufalem ; that it was con- 
firm'd by the Pope, the Emperor, and the Princes at the 
Siege of Aca ; am! that after the taking that City, it was 
become fo confiderabte, that it was known all over the 
"World. 

If it be true that it was a private Perfon who firft fet 
on Foot the Order, and that thofe People of Bremen and 
Lubec only join'd with them ; as fome Authors aflert ; we 
don't know the precife Year of its Eftabliftiment. 

The Order made no great Progreffes under the three 
firft Grand Mailers ; but under the fourth, Herman de 
Salza, it became very powerful; infbmuch, that Conrade, 
Duke of Mazovia and Cujavia, about the Year 1230, lent 
an Embaffy to him, to folicit his Friendfhip and Affirtance, 
offering him and his Order, the Provinces of Qilmes and 
Livonia, with all the Lands they could recover from the 
Idolatrous Pruffians, who harrafs'd him exceedingly with 
their continual Incurfions, and againft whom he intended 
this new Militia ; his own Knights of the Order of Chrifl, 
or of Dobrin, inftituted for the like Purpoie, being found too 
Weak. 

-J)e Salza accepted the Donation; and Gregory I X. con- 
firmed it ; and to aid the Knights in reducing the Pruffians, 
Innocent IV. publifh'd a Croifade. 

With this Help, in a Year's Time, they fubdu'd the Pro- 
vinces of Warmia,Notangerland, and ^arthia; the Inhabitants 
thereof renoune'd the Worlhip of Idols 5 and in the Courfe 



of fifty Years more, they redue'd all Pruffia, Livonia, Sa- 
megitia, Pomerania, ckc. 

in 1204, Duke Albert had founded the Order of Sword- 
bearers, Tort-Glaives, which how became united to the Teu- 
tonic Knights, and the Union approv'd by Pope Gregory IX. 
See Port-Glaive. 

WaldemurlW* King of 'Denmark', fold the Order the 
Province of Eflein, the Cities of Nervaznd Weffemberg, and 
feme other Provinces. 

A new Union fome tirrie afterwards occafion'd great Divi- 
fions and Troubles in the Order : It was with the Bifhops 
and Canons of Pruffia and Livonia ; who hereupon took the 
Habit of the Teutonic Order, and Ihar'd the Sovereignty 
with the Knights, in their refpeclive Diocefes. 

The Order, thus Mailer of all Pruffia, built the Cities of 
Elbing, Marienbonrg, Thorn, Dantzic, Koningsberg, and 
fome others : The Emperor Frederic II. permitted them to 
add to the Arms of the Order, the Imperial Eagle ; and 
S. Louis, in 1250, allow'd them to Quarter the Flower-de- 
Luce. 

After the City Aca, or Acra, had been recover'd by th« 
Infidels, the Grand Mailer of the Teutonic Order remov'd 
his Seat from that City to Marienbourg. As the Order grew 
in Power, the Knights took more State on them ; and, at 
length, inftead of Friars, Brothers, as at firft, would be 
call'd Lords. And tho' the Grand Mafter Conrade Zolnera, 
of Rotmfteine, oppos'd this Innovation, his Succeflor Conrade 
Wa 'Herod not only approv'd it, but even procur'd himielf to 
be treated with Honours only render'd to the greaieft 
Princes. 

Divifions being got into the Order, the Kings of Poland 
made their Advantage of them : The Pruffians revolted to 
them ; and after leveral Wars between the Knights and tffe 
Poles, the former yielded to King Cafmt-ir the upper PruJJia, 
and did Homage to him for the lower. 

Laftly, at the Time of the Reformation, Albert, Marquis 
of Brandcnbourgh, then Grand Mafter, becoming Lutheran, 
renoune'd the Dignity of Grand Mafter, difloiv'd the Com- 
manderies, and drove the Knights out of Pruffia. 

Mod of the Knights follow'd his Example, and embrae'd 
the Reformation : The reft transferr'd the Seat of their 
Order to Margentheim, or Mariendal in Francmia, which 
they ftill retain. 

They there eledted Walter of Cromberg their Grand Ma- 
tter ; form'd a Procefs againft Albert ; and the Emperor put 
him to theBan of the Empire. TheOrder, however, could never 
recover their Domains ; but are now little more than the Sha- 
dow of what they formerly were, having only three or four 
Commanderies, fcarce fufficient for the ordinary Subfiftence 
of the Grand Mafter and his Knights. 

The Officers of the Teutonic Order, when in its Splendor, 
were the Grand Mafter, who refided at Marienbourg ; under 
him were the Grand Commander ; the Grand Marjhal, who 
had his Refidence at Koningsberg ^ the Grand Hofpitaller* 
who refided at Elbing ; the Draper, who took Care to fur- 
nifh the Habits ; the Treafurer, who lived at the Court of 
the Grand Mafter ; and leveral Commanders, as thofe of 
Thorn, Culme, Brandenbowg, Koningsberg, Elbing, ckc. 

They had alio their Commanders of particular Caftles and 
Fortrefles; Advocates, Proveditors, Intendants of Mills, Pro- 
visions, &c. 

Waiffelius in his Annals fays, they had 28 Commanders of 
Cities, 46 of Caftles, 81 Hofpitallers, 35 Mailers of Con- 
vents, 40 Stewards, 37 Proveditors, 93 Matters of Mills, 
700 Bothers or Knights to take the Field, 162 Brothers of the 
Choir, or Priefts, 6200 Servitors or Domefticks, \§c. 

TEXT, a relative Term, contra-diftinguifh'd to Com- 
mentary. Itfignifies an original Difcourfe, exclufive of any 
Note, or Interpretation. 

Infinite Pains have been taken by the Criticks to reftore, 
reconcile, fettle, explain, t$c. the Text of the Bible, and 
the Claflicks. 

Mr. Whifton accounts for all thofe Mi funderftandings be- 
tween the New and Old Teftament, patticularly as to the 
Prophefies in the Old, cited as fulfill'd in the New, to the 
Corruption of the Text of the Old Teftament ; and to ob- 
viate Objections made againft Chriftianity on that Head, 
has publifh'd an Effay towards reftoring the true Text of the 
Old Teftament, &c. 

This Reftoration he is to effecl: from the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, the Roman Pfalter, the Apoftolical Conftitutions, 
&c. But all our Criticks take this Corruption of the Text 
to be imaginary, and look out for other Ways of folving 
thofe Difficulties. See Prophesy. 

Text, is particularly ufed for a certain Paflage chofe by a 
Preacher to be theSubjecf of his Sermon. 

Anciently, the Lawyers began all their Pleadings with like 
Texts of Scripture. 

A Text-book, in feveral Univerfities, is a Claffic Author 
wrote very wide, by the Students, to give Room for an Inter- 
pretation dictated by the Mafter or Regent, to be inferted in 
the Inter-lines, 

In 
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In this Senfe, the French fay, proverbially, Glofe dVrleans 
fins obfcure que ie Texte. 

The Spaniards give the Name Text to a kind of little Poem 
or Set of Verfes, placed at the Head of a Glofs, and making 
the Subject thereof 5 each Verfe being explained, one after 
another in theCourfb of the Glofs. See Gloss. 

In ancient Authors, 'Text is appropriated to the Ne-'J) Tefta- 
ment, by way of Eminence ; it was written in gold Letters, 
and carefully preferved in the Churches. 

Codex atirato confeptus Grammate % Scriptus 
AuBus Fvangelkum confervat cohere Textum. 

TEXTUARIES, Textuarh, a Name given the Sect 

of the Caraites, among the Jews. See Caraites. 

Hinel fiione among the Traditionaries ; and Schammai 
among the Textuaries. See Traditionary. 

The Civil and Canon Lawyers, fometimes alfo call a Book 
containing the bare Text, without any Glofs or Commentary, 
a Texwary. 

Text us Rqffenfis, is an ancient Manufcripr, containing 
the Laws of* Ethelbert, Flothere, Eadric and Withred Kings 
of Kenty collected by Eardulf, the venerable Bifhop of 
Rcchefier, about the Year 760. See Law. 

TEXTURE, Textura, properly denotes the Ar- 
rangement and Cohcfion of feveraj ilender Bodies or Threads, 
interwove, or intangled among each other ; as in the Webs of 
Spiders, cr in Cloths, Stuffs, i^c. See Web and Weaving. 

The Word is Latin, form'd of Texo, I weave. 

The Word is alfo ufed not only of Threads, but for any 
Union or Cohefion of the constituent Particles of a concrete 
Body ; whether by weaving, hooking, knitting, tying, chain- 
ing, indenting, intruding, compreffing, attracting, or any 
other way. See Cohesion, Particle, Body, &c. 

In this Senfe, we lay a clofe, compact Texture ; a lax, 
porous Texture 3 a regular, or irregular Texture, $£c. See 
roRE, Rarefaction, Condensation, £5tr. 

A great deal depends on the Texture of the Component 
Tarts ot a Body ; hence moft of its particular Properties, its 
jfpecific Gravity, Colour, Z$c. See Colour, t£c. 

THABOR1TES, or Taborites, a Branch of the 
ancient Hufjites. See Hussite. 

The Huffites, towards the Clofe of the XVth Century, di- 
viding into Several Parties ;one of them retired to a little Moun- 
tain or Rock, Situate in Bohemia, 15 Leagues from 'Prague, 
and there put themfelves under the Conduct of "Zifca : Build- 
ing themfclvcs a Fort or Caftle, which they call'd Thabor, 
either from the general Word Thabor, which in the Sclavonic 
Language Signifies Caftle 5 or from the Mountain Thabor, men- 
tion d in Scripture : And hence they became denominated 
Thaborites. 

Thefe carried the Point of the Reformation further than 
Has has done ; rejected Purgatory, Auricular ConfeSBon, the 
Unction at Baptifm, Tranfubftantiation, ££?<;. 

They reduced the Seven Sacraments of theRomanifis to Four, 
SJ/2J. Baptifm, the Eucharift, Marriage and Ordination- 

They maintain'd a flout War with the Emperor Sigifmund. 
Pope Martin V. was obliged to publish a Croifade againft. 
them. Nor did thisfucceed: At length, however, in 1544) 
their Caftle of Thabor was taken, and they difperfed. 

THALAMI Nervorum Optimum, in Anatomy, two 
oblong Prominences, of the lateral Ventricles of the Brain; 
Medullary without, but a little Cineritious within. See 
Brain. 

They are thus call'd, becaufe the Optic Nerves rife out of 
them. See Optic. 

THANE or Twain, Thanus, the Name of an an- 
cient Dignity among the Unglift, or Anglo-Saxons. See 
Nobility. 

Skene makes Thane to be a Dignity equal With that of the 
Son of an Earl ; Cambden will "have it, that Thanes were 
only dignify 'd by fome Offices which they bore. 

There were two Kinds or Orders of Thanes : The King's 
Thanes, and the Ordinary Thanes. 

The Firfr, were thofe who attended our Bnglifi-Saxon 
Kings in their Courts ; and who held Lands immediately of 
the King; whence, in T)oomfday-Book, they are promifcuoufly 
call'd Thani and Serviettes Regis, 

Soon after the Conqueft, the Name was difufed ; and in- 
stead thereof they were call'd the King's Barons, Barones 
Regis. See Baron. 

As to Dignity, they took Place next after Knights. 

Their Origin is referr'd to King Canutus, who, taking 
the chief of '"'the Z)anifi Nobility, to the Number of 3000, 
for his Guard ; and arming them with Battle Axes and Sabres 
with gilt Handles, call'cl them Tking-lith, from the Two 
2)ani(Ij Words Theing or Them or Tein, Body of Nobility, 
and Zith, Order of Battel. 

The ordinary Thanes or Thanii Minores, were the Lords 
of Manors, who had particular Jurifdiction within their 
Limits, and over their own Tenants. See Lord and 
Manor. 



Thefe, too, changed their Name for that of Barons 5 arict 
hence their Courts are call'd Courts Baron, to this Day. See 
Court and Baron- 

In old Authors, Charters, &c. we meet with Thane, as 
dignifying a Nobleman ; fometimes, a Freeman, and fometimes a 
Mcgijirate. 

THANE Lands, were Lands granted by Charter of thd 
Saxon Kings to their Thanes. 

THAUMATURGUS, q. d. Worker of Miracles ; an Ap- 
pellation which the Romanics give to feveral of their Saints. 
See Saint. 

St. Gregory I'hatimamrgus, or Gregory of Neocgfarea, was; 
a Difciple of Origen, about the Year 223 ; and afterwards 
Bifhop of Cffarea in c Pontus ; and in that Capacity affifted 
at the Firfl: Council of A?itioch, and at that of Ephejm 
againft- Paulus Samofatamis. 

St. Leo o'tCatanea, is alfo ufually call'd S= Leo Thamnatur- 
gns: He lived in the VI II th Century j and his Body is Still 
honour'd at Rorae in the Church of S. Martin de Tours. 

St. Francis Paul, and St. Francis Xavier, are the great 
Thatimaturgi of thefe laft Ages. See Miracle. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, Sav^a,-, wonderful 
thing, and lyyov, ivork. 

THAWING, the Refolution of Ice into its former fluid! 
State, by the Warmth of the Air, &c. See Ices fee alfo 
Freezing. 

THEANDRIC, a Term Signifying Divine and Fluman 
under cine 5 or God-Man ; form'd from £ £ 3 f , God, and dviip, 
Man. 

S. Dionyfws^ Bifhop of Athens, firft ufed the Word Thean- 
dric, to exprefs the two Kinds of Operations in JefusChrift 5 
the one divine, the other human : The Monoihelites after- 
wards abufed it, to Signify the one only Operation which they 
admitted in Jefus Chrifi ; in whom they believed there was a 
Mixture of the divine and human Nature, whence refulted a 
third Nature, which was a Compound of the one and the 
other, whofe Operations follow'd the Effence and Qualities 
of the Mixture, and were neither divine nor human ; but both 
at once, or, in one Word, Theandric. See Operation and 

MONOTHELITE, 

The Term Theandric^ and the Dogma of Theandric Ope- 
rations were examined with great Care and Attention, at the! 
Council of the Later an, held in 649; where Pope Martin 
fblidly refuted the Notion of Theandric Operatims, and' 
fhew'd, That the Senfe wherein S. Dionyfhts firfl uftd the 
Word, was Catholic, and quite remote from that of the Mono- 
ihelites. 

THEANTHB.OPOS, a Term fometimes ufed in the 
Schools, to Signify the Perfon of Jefus Chrift, who is really 
'F'heanthropos, i. e. God-Man; from the Greek, &z:s,!Deus, and 
<4p9poT©-, Homo, Man. 

THEATER or Theatre, Theatrum, among the 
Ancients, a Public Edifice, for the exhibiting of Spectacles or 
Shews to the People. See Spectacle. 

Under the Word Theater was comprehended, not only the 
Eminence whereon the Actors appear'd, and the Action pa'fs'd 5 
but alfo the whole Area, or Extent of the Place, common to 
the Actors and Spectators. 

In thisSenfe, the Theater was a Building encompafs'd with 
Portico's, and furnifhed with Seats of Stone, difpofed in a 
Semi-circle, and afcending by degrees over one another; 
which encompafs'd a Space, call'd the Orchefira, in the Front 
whereof was the Profcenium, or Pulpitum i whereon the 
Actors perform'd, and which is what we properly call the 
Theater or Stage. See Orchestra and Proscenium. 

On the Profcenium flood the Scena, a large Front, adorn'd 
with Orders of Architecture, behind which was the Pofice- 
niura, or Place where the Actors made themfelves ready, re- 
tired, £5?f. So that the Scena, in its full Extent, compre- 
hended all the Part belonging to the Actors. See Scena s 
Postcenium, ££>£. 

In the Greek Theaters, the Orcheflra made a Part of the 
Scena ; but in the Roman Theaters, none of the Actors ever 
defcended into the Orcheitra ; which was taken up by the 
Seats of the Senators. 

The mod celebrated Theaters remaining of Antiquity, are 
the Theater of Marcellus, and that of Pompey, which are 
alfo call'd Amphitheaters. See Amphitheater. 

At Athens, are flill feen, the Remains of the Temple of 
Bacchus, which was the rlrft- Theater in the World, and a 
Mafter-piece in Architecture. All Theaters were confecrated 
to Venus and Bacchus. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, SU^oy, Spectacle, 
Shew, of ^5 ttiy/ /tfj, fpetlo 7 video, I fee 

.Theater, among the Moderns, is the Stage, or Place 
whereon the Drama, or Play is exhibited - 7 anfwering to the 
Scena of the Ancients. See Drama. 

In its full Latitude, however, the Theater includes the 
whole Play-Houfe ; in which Senfe, it is a fpacious Room, 
or Hall, part whereof is taken up by the Scena, which com- 
prehends the Stage, the Decorations and the Machines ; and 
the reft diftribute'd into a Space, call'd the Pit, or parterre, 
[ E e e ] which 
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tthich is covet'd with Seats, Boxes, &c. and terminated with 
an Elevation of one, or two Galleries, difpofed into Benches 
afeendlng over one another. See Stage 3 fee alfo Comedy, 
Tragedy, §£c. 

Theater, is alfo ufed in Architecture, chiefly among the 
Italians, for an Aflemblage of feveral Buildings, which, by 
a happy Difpofmon and Elevation, reprefents an agreeable 
Scene to the Eye. 

Such as are moft of the Vineyards at Rome ; but particu- 
larly that of Monte Z)ragone t at Frefcati ; and in France, 
the new Caftle of St. Germain en Laye*. 

Anatomical Theater, in a School of Medicine and 
Chirurgery, is a Hall, with Several Rows of Seats, difpofed 
in the Sweep of an Amphitheatre; having a Table, bearing 
on a Pivot, in the middle; for the Diffection of Bodies. 

Such is the Anatomical Theater of the Royal Garden of 
Plants at 'Paris, S&. 

The "Theater at Oxford is a beautiful Building creeled by 
Archbifhqp Sheldon* for the Ufe of Scholaftic JExerciles, 

THEATINS, a Religious Order of Regular Priefts; thus 
call 'd from Don John 'Pietro Carafes, Archbifhopof Chiefi, in 
the Kingdom of Naples, which was anciently call'd Theate. 

The lame Archbilhop was afterwards Pope, by the Name 
of 'Paul IV. after having been a Companion of Caetan, a 
Venetian Gentleman, the fir II Founder of this Order, at 
Rome in 1524. 

The Theatins were the firft thatafTum'd the Title of Re- 
gular Clerks. They have not only no Lands or fix'd Reve- 
nues either in common or in particular 5 but they don't even 
ask or beg any thing, but watt for what Providence fhall 
lend them for their Subfiftance. 

They employ themfelves much in Foreign Miffions; and 
in 1627 enter'd upon Mingrelia, where they have an Efta- 
blifhment : They have had the like in Tartary, Circaffa, 
and Georgia, which they have fince abandon'd, by Reafon of 
the little Fruit they perceiv'd thereof. 

Their firft Congregation appear 'd at Rome in 1524, and 
was confirmed the fame Year by Clement VII. Their Con- 
ftitutions were drawn up at a General Chapter in 1604, and 
approv'd by Clement Mill. They wear Priefts Habit. 

THEATINES, are Congregations of Nuns, under the 
Direction of the Tbeatins. 

There are two Kinds of Theatines, under the Title of 
Sifters of the immaculate Conception, who form two different 
Congregations, the one engag'd by lolemn Vows, and the 
other only by II m pie Vows. Their common Foundrefs was 
Urfula Benincafa. 

Thofe who make the Ample Vows, are the moft ancient j 
and are call'd fimply Theatines of the Congregation : They 
had their Rife at Naples in 1583. 

The others are call'd Theatines of the Hermitage 1 The 
whole Bufinefs of thefe is Praying in Retirement ; and an 
auftere Solitude, to which they engage themfelves by folemn 
Vows. 

The Theatims of the firft Congregation take Care of the 
Temporal Concerns of thefe laft. Their Houfes ftand toge- 
ther, and communicate by a large Hall. Their Foundrefs 
drew up their Conftitutions, and laid the Foundation of 
their Houfe at Naples - 7 but dy'd e'er it was finifh'd. 

Gregory the XVtb, who confirm'd the new Inftitute under 
the Rule"of S. Augufiin, appointed that they fhould be un- 
der the Direction of the TheatinS. Urban VIII. revok'd 
this Article by a Brief in 1624, and fubjected them to the 
Nuncio of Naples ; but Clement IX. annull'd this Brief, 
and fiibmitted them anew to the Theatins by a Brief in 
2 668. 

THEBAID, Thebais, a famous heroic Poem of Statins, 
the Subject whereof is the Civil War of Thebes between the 
two Brothers Bteocles and polynices 5 or Thebes taken by 
Thefeus. See Heroic and Poem. 

Statins was twelve Years in compofing his Thebaid, which 
confifts of XII Books • He wrote under T>ormtian. 

He is cenfur'd by the beil Criticks, as Sojftt, l$c. for a 
vicious Multiplication of Fables and Actions, for too much 
Heat and Extravagance, and for going beyond the Bounds of 
Probability. See Fable and Probability. 

Several Greek Poets had compos'd Thebaids before him 5 
the principal were, Antagoras, Antifhanes of Colophon, Me- 
nelaus the JEgean, and an anonymous Author mention'd by 
iPauJanias, lib. ix. 

Arijiotle, praifing Homer for the Simplicity of his Fable, 
oppofes to him the Ignorance of certain Poets, who ima- 
gin'd that the Unity of Fable or Action was abundantly 
provided for by the Unity of the Hero, and who compos'd 
Thefeids, Herculeids, &c. in each whereof they collected 
every thing that had ever happen'd to their principal Perfon. 
See Fable. 

THEFT, Larceny., Furtum, in Law, a felonious taking 
away another Man's moveable and perfonal Goods, againft 
the Owner's Will, with an Intent to ileal them. See 
Larceny* 



It is divided into Theft or Larceny, properly ib call'd, 
and petit Theft or Larceny ; the former whereof is of Goods 
above the Value of ud. and is deem'd Felony : The other, 
which is of Goods under that Value, is not Felony. See 
Felony. 

Theft from the Perfon, or in Frefence of the Owner, is 
properly call'd Robbery. See Robbery. 

THEFTHOLE, the receiving Goods from a Thief, to 
favour and maintain him, the Punifhment whereof is Im- 
prifonment, and not Lofs of Life or Member. See Theft. 

THELQNIUM, T eloxium, or Breve ejfendi qiiietttm de 
Thelqnio, isa Writ lying for the Citizens of a City, or 
Burgeftes of a Town, that have a Charter or Prefcription to 
free them from Toll 5 againft the Officers of any Town or 
Marker, who would conirrain them to pay it, contrary to 
the faid Grant or Prefcription. 

THEME, Thema, a Subject or Topic, to write or com- 
pofe on. 

Theme, among Aftrologers, is the Figure they conftruct 
when they draw the Horofcope : It reprefents the State of 
the Heavens for a certain Point or Moment requir'd, i. e. the 
Places of the Stars and Planets for that Moment. See Ho- 
roscope. 

It confifts of 12 Triangles, inclos'd within two Squares, 
and call'd the T-ivelve Houfes. 

THENAR, in Anatomy, a Mufcle, call'd alfo AbdutJor 
<Pollicis manus. See Abductor. 

THNETOPSYCHITES, a Sect in the ancient Church, 
who believ'd the Soul of Man perfectly like that of Brutes 5 
and taught that it dy'd with the Body. See Soul. 

We meet with no Account of thefe Hereticks any where, 
but in J. IJamafcemis, Hceref. go. unlefs they be the fame 
with thofe Eufebius fpeaks of, Hift. Ecclef. lib. ix. c. 38. who 
relates, that in Origen's Time, there were Hereticks in Ara- 
bia, who taught that the Soul of Man dy'd with the Body - 7 but 
that it fhould rife again with it at the End of the World. 
He adds, that Origen refuted them in a numerous Council, and 
reclaim'd them from their Errors. S. Augufiin and JJidore, 
calls them Arabian Hereticks. 

Marfhal, in his Tables, has disfigurM the Word, for want 
of understanding it; he writes it Thenopfyckites, inftead 
of Thnetopfychites : He likewife places them in the Vlth 
Century ; on what Grounds we can't imagine. 

The Word is compos'd of the Greek, &i'i)ToS 3 Mortal, and 
4wyii, Soul. 

THEOCATAGNOSTES, a Sea of Hereticks, or ra- 
ther Blafphemers, whodar'd to find fault with certain Words 
and Actions of God, and to blame many Things in the 
Scriptures. 

Marjbal, in his Tables, places thefe Hereticks in the 
VHth Century 5 for what Reafon we know not ; 1)ama[cenus 
being the only Author that mentions them, but without tak- 
ing any Notice of the Time of their Appearance. 

Add to this, that in Tiamafcenus's Treatife of Herefies, 
we meet with Hereticks that were not fo much the Authors 
of Sects fubfifting at any certain Time, as wicked Perfons, 
fuch as are found in all Times, and all Ages. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, deU, God, and 
nalcLyy'offKa. I condemn. 

THEOCRACY, a State govern'd by the immediate Di- 
rection of God alone. See Government. 

According to Jofephus, the ancient Government of the 
Jews was Theocratic ; God himfelf ordering and directing 
every thing belonging to the Sovereign Authority. See 
Judge. 

This Theocracy lafted till the Time of Saul 5 when the 
Jfraelites, weary thereof, defir'd they might have a King 
like other Nations ; and thence-forward the State became 
Monarchic. 

There was alfo a kind of imaginary Theocracy at Athens : 
While the Sons of Codrus were difputing the SuccefTton ; the 
Athenians, weary'd out with the Mileries of an inteftine 
War, abolifh'd the Royalty, and declar'd Jupiter the only 
King of the People of Athens. 

The Word is form'd from -3-sof, God, and v.g/,T^, Power, 
Empire. 

. THEODOLITE, a Mathematical Inftrument, much us'd 
in Surveying, for the taking of Angles, Diftances, Altitudes, 
sjc. See Angle, &c. 

'Tismade varioufly ; feveral Ferfons having their feveral 
Ways of contriving it each more Ample, and portable, more 
accurate and expeditious, than other. The following one is not 
inferior to any we have feen ; It confifts of a Brafs Circle, 
about a Foot Diameter, cut in Form of Fig. 25- Plate Sur- 
veying ; having its Limb divided into 360 Degrees, and 
each Degree fub-divided either diagonally, or otherwiie, 
into Minutes. 

Underneath, at cc, are hVd two little Pillars bb (Fig 26.) 
which fupport an Axis, whereon is fix'd a Telefcofe, confid- 
ing of two Glafles, in a fcjuare Brafs Tube ; for the viewing 
of remote Objects, 
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On the Centre of the Circle B, moves the Index C j which 
is a circular Plate, having a Compafs in the Middle, whole 
Meridian Line anfwers to the Fiducial Line an : at bb are 
fix'd two Pillars to fupport an Axis, which bears a Telescope 
like the former, whole Line of Collimation anfwers to the 
Fiducial Line aa. 

At each End of either Telescope, is fix'd a plain Sight for 
the viewing nearer Objects, See Sight, 

The Ends of the Index aa are cut circularly, to fit the 
Divifions of the Limb B ; and when that Limb is diago- 
nally divided, the Fiducial Line at one .End of the Index 
fliews the Degrees and Minutes upon the Limb. The whole 
Instrument is mounted with a Ball and Socket, upon a three- 
leg'd Staff. 

Mod Theodolites have no Telefcopes, but only four plain 
Sights, two of them faiten'd on the Limb, and two on the 
Ends of the Index. 

The Ufe of the Theodolite is abundantly fliewn in that of the 
3V?/?/c/;T/t?$whichisonIyhaIf a 'theodolite. See Semicircle. 

And in that of the pdain Table, which is occasionally made 
to be us'd as a Theodolite. See Plain Table. 

Note, the Index and Compafs of the Theodolite, like- 
wife ferve for a Circumferentor, and are us'd as fuch. See 

ClR CUM FEB. EN TOR. 

THEOGONY, that Branch of the Heathen Theology, 
Which taught the Genealogy of their Gods. See God. 

Heftod gives us the ancient Theogony, in a Poem under 
that Title. Among the ancient Writers, Dr. Burnet ob- 
ferves, Theogony and Cofimgony, fignify'd the fame Thing, 
In effect, the Generation ot the Gods of the ancient Per- 
Jians, Fire T Water, and Earth, is apparently no other than 
that of the primary Elements. See Cosmogeny 5 iee alio 
Chaos. 

The Word is form'd from -3^?, God, and ppfy Geniture, 
Seed, Offspring. 

THEOLOGY, call'd alfb Divinity, a Science which 
inftruftsus in the Knowledge of God, and divine Things ;or 
which has God, and the Things he has reveal'd, for its 
Object. See God and Divinity. 

Theology is a Doftrine which mews us what we are to 
think of God, and of the Manner wherein he would be 
ferv'd. It is divided into two Branches, Natural, and Re- 
vealed or Supernatural. ^ 

Natural Theology, is the Knowledge we have of God 
from his Works, by the mere Light of Nature and Reafon, 
See Nature and Reason. 

Supernatural Theology, is that which we learn from Reve- 
lation. See Revelation. 

<Pofitwe Theology, is the Knowledge of the holy Scrip- 
tures, and of the Signification thereof, agreeable to the Opi- 
nions of the Fathers and Councils ; without the Aifittance of 
any Argumentation. Some will have it, that this ought to be 
call'd expofttive, not pofitive. See Positive. 

Moral Theology, is that which teaches us the divine 
Laws relating to our Manners. See Moral. 

Scholastic, or School Theology, is that which proceeds by 
Reafoning 5 or that derives the Knowledge of feveral divine 
Things from fome eitablifh'd Principles of Faith. See 
Scholastic. 

The Ancients had a three-fold Theology ; the firft ^ivBaw, 
Mythic, fabulous, which flourifh'd among the Poets j and 
was chiefly employ'd in the Theogony, or Genealogy of 
the Gods. See Fable and Fabulous; fee alfb Theo- 
gony. 

The fecond, Trotomw, 'Political, which was that chiefly 
embrac'd by the Politicians, Priefts, and People, as raoft 
fuitable and expedient to the Safety, Quiet, and Intereft of 
the State. 

The third, tpvor/jw, Natural, chiefly cultivated by the 
Philofophers, as moll agreeable to Nature. 

The Phyfical or Natural Theology acknowledg'd one only 
fupreme God $ to which it added Daemons, as Mediators 
between him and Man. See Daemon. 

The Word is compounded of £eij, God, and Keys, Dif- 
courfe. 

THEOLOGIUM, in the ancient Theater, was a Place, 
or little Stage, above that whereon the ordinary Actors ap- 
pear'd. 

The Theologium was the Place where the Gods appear'd ; 
it alfo included the Machines whereon they deicended, and 
from which they fpoke. See Machine. 

There was a Theologium requir'd for the Reprefentation 
of the Jjax of Sophocles, the Hippolitus of Euripides, tfc. 
Seal. Poet. lib. 1. cap. 1. 

The Word is Latin, form'd from -JsS?, and \oy>t, Speech, 
Di(cour(e. 

THEOPASCHlTEvS, a Seel of Hereticks, in the Vth 
Century, the Followers of PetYUs Fitllenfu, or "Peter the 
Fuller. 

Their dininguimlns Do&rine was, That the whole Tri- 
; nity fuffer'd in the Paflion of Jeftts Ckrift, Sec Patju- 
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cyT* T y r ' mbrac ' d b y the Eunchean Monks of 
Scythia; who ufing their utruoft Efforts to make it obtain, 

Cenfurf '""^ '^ Bc S imin S ° f ** f°'l°wi"g 

and Conftantimfle, held in 483 : It was reviv'd in the IX th 
Century, and again condemn* in a Council at Rome, held 
in 862 under Pope Nicholas I. 

F. men, in his Notes on ftamafcemsi fays, that the 
fame Error had been taught before Fullenfis, by Mollinarius, 
whofe Difciples were the firft that were call'd Theopatites, 
or Theopafchites. * 

THEORBO, Theorba, a Mufical Inftrument, made in 
Form of a Lute ; except that it has two Necks, or Juga, the 
fecond and longer whereof fuftains the four laft Rows of 
C ™. which are to give the dcepeft Sounds. See Lute. 

The Theorbo is an Inftrument, which for theft laft fixty 
or feventy Years, has fucceeded to the Lute, in the playing 
of thorough Baffes : Tis laid to have been invented in 
France by the Sieur Hotteman, and thence inttodue'd into 
Italy, &c. 

The only Difference between the Theorbo and the Lute; 
is, that the former has eight Ba(s or thick Strings, twice as 
long as thofe of the Lute; which Excels of Length renders 
their Sound io exceedingly ibfr, and keeps it up fo long a 
Time, that 'tis no Wonder many prefer it to the Harpfi- 
chord itfelf. At leaft it has this Advantage, that it is eafily 
remov'd from Place to Place, fyc. 

All its Strings are ufually fingle ; tho' there are fome who 
double the Bais Strings with a little Oflave, and the fimll 
Strings with an Unifon ; in which Cafe, bearing more Relem- 
blance to the Lute than the common Theorbo, the Italians 
call it the Archiluto or Arch-Lute. 

The Word Theorbo is form'd from the French Theorbe; 
of the Italian Tiorba, which fignifies the lame Thing, and 
which feme will have the Name of the Inventor. 

THEOREM, in the Mathematical Method, a Ptopofition 
which terminates in Theory, and which confiders the Pro- 
perties of Things already made, or done. See Theory: 
and Proposition. 

Or, ftriftly, a Theorem is a Theoretical Propofition, de- 
due'd from leveral Definitions compat'd together. Thus, if 
a Triangle be compar'd with a Parallelogram ftanding on the 
lame Bale, and of the fame Altitude ; and, pattly, ftom 
their immediate Definitions, and, pattly, from other of 
their Properties already derermin'd, 'tis inferr'd, that the 
Parallelogram is double the Triangle ; that Propofition is a 
Theorem. See Definition, ig6. 

There are two Things to be chiefly regarded in every 
Theorem, viz. the Propofition and the Demonftration : In 
the firft is exprefsd what agtees to fome certain Tiling under 
certain Conditions, and what does not. See Proposition. 

In the latter, the Reafbns are laid down, by which the 
Underftanding comes to conceive that it does or does not 
agree thereto. See Demonstration. 

Theorems are of various Kinds : Univerfal Theorem, is 
that which extends to any Quantity without Reftriflion, uni- 
verlally ; as this, That the Retlangle of the Sum and Diffe- 
rence of any tin Quantities, is equal to the 'Difference of their 
Squares. 

•Particular -Theorem, is that which extends only to a par- 
ticulat Quantity. 

Negative, is that which expreffes the Impoffibility of 
any Affettion ; as, That the Sum of two SiquaJrate Numbers 
cannot make a Square. 

Local Theorem, is that which relates to a Surface • as That 
Triangles of the fame Safe and Altitude are equal. See 
Local. 

A flane Theorem, is that which either relates to a Recti- 
linear Surface, or to one terminated by the Circumference of 
a Circle ; as, That all Angles in the fame Segment are equal 
Sec Plane. 

A Solid Theorem, is that which confiders a Space termi- 
nated by a fblid Line ; that is, by any of the three Conic 
Seflions; e.gr. this, That if a right Line cut two Afymf to- 
uch 'Parabola's, its two Parts terminated by them Jbail be 
equal. See Solid. 

A Reciprocal Theorem, is one whofe Converfe is true ; as 4 
That if a Triangle have two equal Sides, it inuji have two 
equal Angles : The Converfe of which is true, That if it . 
have two equal Angles, it mufl have two equal Sides. See 
Reciprocal. 

THEORETIC, Theoretical, or Theoric, fome- 
thing relating to Theory, or that terminates in Speculation - 
in which Senfc the Word ftands in Opposition to 'Practical. * 

'Tis form'd from the Greek, &topa, I fee, I contemplate. 

The Sciences are ordinarily divided into Theoretical as 
Theology, Fhilofophy,e?r. and Practical, as Medicine Law 
cifc. See Sciences. 

In ancient Authors, Theoric Money was what was rais'd by 
Way of Tax on the People, to defray rhe Expences of The- 
atrical Reprefentations, and other Speflacles. 

Thert 
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There were particular Queftors or Treafurers of the 
Tkeoric Money. By a Law of Eubulus, it was made a 
capital Crime to pervert the Tbeoric Money to any other Ufe, 
even to employ it in the Occafions ot War. 

THERORET1CKS, or Theoretici, a peculiar Appel- 
lation given to an ancient Secf of Pnyficians. See Phy- 

• S1CIAN. 

The 'theoretic Thyfcians were fuch as apply'd themfelves 
to a careful Study and Consideration ot what relates to 
Health and Difeafes ; the Principles of the human Body, 
its Structure and Parts, with their Actions and Ules ; what- 
ever befalls it either naturally, or preternaturally 3 the Dif- 
ferences of Difeafes, their Nature, Caules, Signs, Indica- 
tions, £?c. the Textures, Properties, l$c. of Plants, and 
other Medicines, gfc. In a Word, the Theoretic Pnyficians 
were fuch as went on the Foot of Reafon ; in Oppofition 
to the Empirical 'Phyficians, who went wholly on Experi- 
ence. See Medicine. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, Sttjiti, I fee. 

THEOR1CAL Afirommiy, is that Part of Aftronomy 
which conliders the true Structure and Difpofition of the 
Heavens, and heavenly Bodies ; and accounts for their various 
Phenomena therefrom. See Astronomy. 

It is thus call'd in Oppofition to that Part which conliders 
their apparent Structure, or their Difpofition as view'd by 
the Eye, which is call'd Spherical Agronomy. See Sphe- 
rical. 

The feveral Parts of Theorical Aftronomy, fee under 
System, Sun, Star, Planet, Earth, Moon, Satel- 
lite, Comet, &c. 

THEORY, a Doarine which terminates in the fole Spe- 
culation or Consideration of its Subject, without any View to 
the Practice, or Application thereof. 

To be learn 'd in an Arr, fie, the Theory fufEces ; To be a 
Matter of it, both the Theory and Practice are requir'd. 

Machines, many times, promiie well in the Theory, yet 
fail in the Practice. See Machine. 

Theories of the Tlanets, i$c. are Hypothefes, accord- 
ing to which the Aftronomers explain the Reafbns of the 
Phenomena or Appearances thereof. See Hypothesis. 

THERAPEUTES, ,or Therapeutk, a Greek Term, 
fignifying a Servant wholly employ'd in the Service of 
God. 

The Greeks gave the Appellation Theraf elites to fuch as 
apply'd themfelves to a contemplative Life, whether it were 
from the great Concern they had for their Souls, or from the 
particular Mode and Manner of their Religion; the Word 
Si&mviM, whence Therapeutes, Signifying the Care aPhy- 
fician takes of his Patient, and the Service any one renders 
another. 

Thilo, in his firft Book of the contemplative Lite, relates, 
that there were a People fpread throughout molt of the 
known World, but particularly throughout Xgyft, and 
about Alexandria, who renoune'd their Friends, their Ef- 
fects, Igc. and who, after difcharging themfelves of all 
Temporal Concerns, retir'd into folitary Places, where they 
had each their feparate Place, call'd a Semnee, or Monaftery. 
See Monastery. 

He adds, that they there relign'd themfelves wholly to 
the Exercifes of Prayer and Contemplation, were continually 
as in the Pretence of God, pray'd Mornings and Evenings, 
eat nothing till after Sun-fet, and many of them not above 
once in three, or even fix Days j nor then any thing but 
a Piece of Bread feafon'd with Salt, or, at bed,, with 
Hyffop. 

They carry'd nothing with them into their Semnee but 
the Books of Mofes, the Prophets, the Pfalms, and other like 
Writings, wherein they fought for Myttical and Allegorical 
Meanings, from a Perfuation that the Scriptures were only 
Shadows or Figures, rhe hidden Meanings whereof were to 
be unfolded. 

They had alfo feme Books left them by the Founders of 
their Sect : They met together every feventh Day in a large 
Semnee, to confer together, and partake of the Mytteries. 

There are two Points relating to theft Therapeutes, ex- 
ceedingly controverted among the Criticks, viz. i". Whe- 
ther they were Jews or Chriflians ; and 2 . If they were 
the latter, whether they were Monks or Laymen. 

As to the firft, ScaJiger lie Emend. Temp, maintains, they 
were Effene-Jews ; but Valefius on Eufebius rejects this Opi- 
nion of Scaliger, 1°. Becaufe 'S]Mo never calls them EJfenes. 
2°. Becaufe there were no Effenes but in the Holy Land ; 
whereas the Therapeutic wete fpread thro' Greece, and all 
the barbarous Nations, f. Becaufe Jofephus, who gives a 
very amp'e Account of the Effenes, does not fay one Word 
of rhe Therapeut£, or the Therapeutic Life. See Essene. 

And yet Valefms takes them to be Jews ; and Thotius is 
of his Opinion : The chief Reafons Valefms gives are what 
tPhilo fays, That they read nothing but the Law and 
the Prophets. 2°- That they had Tome Broks of their 
Founders ; And how can this quadrate with the Chriflians, 
who were then in their firft Rife? 3°.Thatthey only pray'd 



twice a Dajs whereas the Chriflians then pray'd much 
oftner. 4 . That the Chriflians had no Hymns or Plalms 
till after the Time of Antoninus. Laftly, That the Chrifli- 
ans could not be fpread over the World. 

And yet Eufebius, lib. II. Hift. Eccl. c. 17. S.Jerom 
Sozomen, Nicephorus, Baronius, Tetavius, M. Godeau, Mont- 
faticon, &c. maintain them to have been Chriflians ; urg- 
ing, that nothing can be more conformable to the Practices 
of the Church, than the Account given of them by Thilo - 
that thofe Books of their Founders are the Gofpels, and 
other Writings ot the Apoftles ; and that there are Indica- 
tions even of Bifhops and other Miniflers among them. 

M. Bohier, Preiident of the Parliament of Tiipn, refutes 
this Opinion ; fuppofing it inconfiftent in Thilo, a Jew, to 
write a Book exprefsly in Praife of the Chriflians. 

Yet feveral Authors, as Caffian, F. Helyot,&.c. maintain, that 
the Therapeutes were not only Chriflians, but that they were 
alfo Religious : And, in eftefl, M. Bohier allows, that if 
they were Chriflians, they mull be confefs'd to have been 
Monks. As to his Argumenr, that Thilo would never have 
wrote a Panegyric on the Chriflians, 'tis anfwer'd, that they 
were People of his own Nation, Jews, as he himfelf ex- 
prefles ; and that he only look'd on them as a Sect of Jews, 
who, by their extraordinary Virtue, did Honour to his 
Nation. 

But tho' rhe Chriftianity of the Therapeutes appears pro- 
bable enough ; yet their Monachifm is not made out at 
all. 

THERAPEUTICE, Therapeuticxs, that Part of 
Medicine which is employ'd in feeking out Remedies againft 
Difeafes, and in preicribing and applying them to efrecf a 
Cure. See Medicine. 

Therapeutics teaches the Ufe of Diet, Pharmacy, Chi- 
rurgery, and the Methodus Medendi. See Diet, Medi- 
cines, Prescription, &c. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, Uegmom, to attend, 
to cure, l$c. 

Therapeutics is alfo apply'd, figuratively, to the Mind, 
and to Difcourfes made to correct the Etrors and Defects 
thereof. 

Such is the Therapeutics of Theodoret ; being a Treatife 
againft the Errors or unwhollbme Opinions ot the Greeks, 
i. e. the Heathens. 

THERAPHIM, a Hebrew Term, which has given great 
Torture to the Criticks. 

We meet with it 13 or 14 times in Scripture ; where 'tis 
commonly interpreted Idols ; but the Rabbins are not con- 
tented to have it limply Signify Idols, it muff be Idols, or 
Images for the Knowledge of Futurity, i. e. Oracles. 

R. "David de Tomis obferves further, that they were call'd 
Theraphim, from nsn, Raphah, to leave, becaufe they quitted 
every thing to confult them. He adds, that the Theraphim 
were in human Shape, and that when railed upright, they 
fpoke, at certain Hours, and under certain Conftellations, by 
the Influence of the celeffial Bodies. 

This is a Rabbinical Fable, which he has learnt from 
Abenezra. 

Others hold, that the Theraphim were brazen Inftruments 
which pointed out the Hours and Minutes of future Events, as 
directed by the Stars. T)e Tomis correQs Abenezra, faying, 
that the Theraphim being made undera certain Conftellation, 
the Devil made them fpeak under the fame. 

R. Eliezer tells us the Reafon why the Rabbins will have 
the Theraphim to fpeak and render Oracles : 'Tis, fays he, 
becaufe it is written in the Prophet Zachaiy, x. 2. The 
Theraphim fpeak vain Things. 

The fame Rabbi adds, that to make the Theraphim, they 
kill'd a firft-born Child, clove his Head, and feafon'd it with 
Salt and Oil 5 that they wrote on a Plate of Gold, the Name 
of fome impure Spirit, laid it under the Tonoue of the 
Dead ; placed the Jfead againft the Wall, lighted Lamps be- 
fore it, pray'd to it ; and it talk'd with them. 

Be this as it will, Vorfiiv.s obferves, that betide the PafTare 
of Zachary juft quoted, it appears likewife from Ezekiel 
xxi. 21. that the Theraphim were confulted as Oracles. 

DeTomis thews, that the Theraphim which Michal put 
in David's Bed, were not of this Kind, becaufe they were 
not in the Figure of Men ; but R. Eliezer is of another Sen- 
timent. 

As to the manner of making the Theraphim, Vorjiitts takes 
it to be a vain Tradition of the Rabbins ; though R. Tani- 
chuma and Jonathan, in his Targum, Gen. xxxi. 21. relate it 
after R.. Etiezer. The chief Reafon of his Disbelief is, that 
Laban, who had not quite loft all Notion of the true God, 
as appears from Gen. xxxi. 53. could not be guilty of fo great 
a Cruelty ; but Vorfl'ms does not confider that the Cuttom 
might not be lefs real, for its not having been eftablifh'd lb 
early as Laban j and that the Hebrews fometimes burnt their 
Children to Moloch. 

F. Kircher directs us to reek the Origin of the Theraphim 
in Egypt j adding, that the Word is Egyptian. 
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Spencer, in his Differtation on the Urim and Thummin, 
maintains the Word to be Cfraldee, and to Signify the fame 
with Seraphim ; the Chaldeans being frequently known to 
change the w into r\ that is, the / into t. He adds, that 
thofe Images were borrowed from the Amorhes, the Chal- 
deans or Syrians 5 and that the Serapis of the Egyptians is 
the fame thing with the Teraphim of the Chaldeans. See 
Selden. deltits Syriis. 

THERIACA, Preachy in Medicine, a Name the An- 
cients have given to various Compositions, efteem'd good 
againft Poifbns 5 but now generally retrained to what, by 
way of DiftintStion, we fometimes call Theriaca Andromacbi. 
See Alexifharmachic. 

This is a Compound of no lefs than 64 Drugs, prepared, 
pulverized and reduced, by means of Honey, into a liquid 
Eleauary. 

The Bafis, or Foundation of the Composition, is Vipers 
Flefh. M. Charas has wrote a particular Hiftory of the Ani- 
mals, Plants and Minerals, which enter the Composition of 
this fam'd Remedy. 

'Tis found foveraign againft the Bites of venomous Beafts, 
and in the Wind-cholic ; and is alfoufed in intermitting Fevers, 
and in Cafes requiring Per fpi rati v'es and Diaphoreticks $ alfo 
in continual Fevers, efpecially fuch as are malignant, and 
where the Pulfe is low and ticking ^ in the Small-pox and 
Meaftes : And, as moft of the Ingredients thereof, are very hot, 
for all Difeafes, where the natural Heat is weak and languid. 

Andromachits, Nero's Phyfician, paffes for the Inventor of 
the "theriaca $ at leaf!:, 'twas he gave the firft Defcription 
thereof in Elegiac Verfes ; his Son did the fame in Profe, 
and TJe/ndcraies in Iambics. 

Anciently, the 'Treacle made at Venice had all the Vogue ; 
and many Hill retain the ancient Prejudice j but 'tis now pre- 
pared at Montftellier, at ^Paris, and even at London., with as 
much Advantage as at Venice, 

There is another vulgar kind of Theriaca, calPd TJiatejJk- 
yon, becaufe only conflftirig of four Ingredients. 

'Treacle Water and Treacle Vinegar are found good Prefer- 
vatives againft putrid Air, whether by being only fmelt at, 
or by rubbing the Wrifts, Temples, an'd Nofe therewith. 

THERMAE, ancient Buildings, deftined for Bathing in. 
See Bath. 

Among the nobleft Monuments of ancient Rome are 
reckon d the Therms or Baths of T)ioclefian. 

Among us, 2^/77^ is reftrain'd to fuch Baths as arc hot, 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, ■Ssp//©-, hot. 

Thetmtf-, 'tis commonly argued, owe their Heat to a Col- 
luctation, or Effervefcence of the Minerals in them. Though 
Dr. Wcodivard afcribes it to the fubterraneous Heat, or Fire 
which communicates with them by fomc Spiracle or Canal 
whereby a greater Quantity of Heat is derived thither, than 
to ordinary'Springs. See Mineral and Water. 

THERMOMETER, Thermometrum, an Inftrument 
Shewing, or rather meafuring, the Increafe and Decreafe of the 
Heat and Cold of the Air. See Heat, Air, &c. 

The Thermometer and Thermofcope, are ordinarily ac- 
counted the fame thing ; Woljkts, however, makes a Difference 5 
and Shews that what we call Thermometers, are, in reality, 
no more than Thermofcopes. Sec Thermoscope. 

There are various Kinds of Thermometers ; the Conftrucf i- 
ons, Defe&s, Theories, &c. whereof, are as follow : 

Conjtrttblion of a Thermometer, depending on the 
RarefaBkn of the Air. 

In a Tube B C, (Tab. Pneumaticks Fig. 3. ) to which is 
faften'd a Glafs Ball AB, is put a Quantity of common Water 
mix'd with Aqua Regia, to prevent its freezing; and the 
Mixture ting'd withaSolution of Vitriol to 'give it a Greennefs. 
In filling the Tube, Care is taken that there be fo much Air 
left in the Ball and the Tube, as that when at its greateft: Con- 
denfation in the middle of Winter, it may juft fill the Ball 5 
and yet in its greateft Rarefaction in Summer, may not drive 
all the Liquor out of the Tube. To the other Extreme of the 
Tube, is faften'd another Glafs Ball CD, open to the Air at 
D: On each Side the Tube is applied the Scale E F, divided 
into any Number of equal Parts. 

Now, as the ambient Air becomes warmer, the Air in the 
Ball and the Top of the Tube, expanding, will drive the 
Liquor into the lower Ball, and confequently its Surface will 
defcend 5 on the contrary, as the ambient Air grows colder, 
that in the Ball becoming condenfed, the Liquor will afcend. 
Sec Rarefaction and Condensation. 

ConftriicTion of the Mercurial Thermometer. 

In the fame Manner, and with the fame Caution as before, 
put a little Quantity of Mercury, not exceeding the Bignefs 
of a Pea, into a Tube B C (Fig; 4. ) thus bent with Wreaths, 
that, taking up the lefs Height, it maybe the more manageable 



and lefs liable to Harm ; divide this Tube into any Number 
of equal Parts to ferve for a Scale. 

Here the Approaches of the Mercury towards the Ball A 
will fhew thelncreafes of the Degree of Heat. The Reafbn is 
the fame, as in the former. 

The Deleft of both the Inftruments confifts in this, that 
they ate liable to be afted on by a doubleCaufe; For, not only 
a Decreafe of Heat, but alfo an Increafe of Weight of the 
Atmofphere, will make the Liquor rife in the one, and the 
Mercury in the other ; and, on the contrary, either an Increafe 
of Heat, or Decreafe of Weight of the Atmofphere will make 
it defcend. See Barometer. 

ConftruBion of the Florentine or common Thermometer. 

The Academics deldmento, considering the Inconveniences 
of the Thermometers juft defcribed ; attempted another, that 
Should meafure Heat and Cold, by the Rarefaction and Con- 
denfation of Spirit of Wine ^ though that be vaftly Jefs than 
that of Air 5 and, confequently, the Alterations in the Air 
like to be much lefs fenflble. 

The Structure of their Thermometer is this : On fome 
little Pieces of Turmeric is pour'd a Quantity of rectified 
Spirit of Wine, which hereby receives a red Tin£ture 5 
this done, the Spirit of Wine is filtrated again, and aoain 
through a brown Paper, that the coarfer Particles of°the 
Root may be feparatcd therefrom. With the Spirit thus- 
tinged and prepared, they fill a Glafs Ball A B (Fig. 5. ) with 
a Tube B C ; and that all the Spirit mayn't defcend in Winter 
into the Ball, 'tis convenient to put the Ball into a Lump of 
Snow, mix'd with Salt : Or, if the Inftrument be to be made in 
Summer, into Spring Water, impregnated with Salt-petre 5 
that the condenfed Spirit may fhew how far it will retire in 
the extremeft Cold. 

If it be ftill at too great a Diftance from the v Ball, part of 
it is to be taken out 5 and that the Tube mayn't be made 
longer than needs, 'tis convenient to immerge the Ball, fill'd. 
with its Spirit, in boiling Water ; and to mark the furtheft 
Point to which the Spirit then rifes. 

At this Point the Tube is to be hermetically fcal'd, by the 
Flame of a Lamp ; and at the Sides, is to be added a Scale, 
as in the former Thermometer. 

Now, Spirit of Wine rarifying and condenfing very con- 
siderably 5 as the Heat of the ambient Air increafes, the Spirit 
will dilate, and, confequently, will afcend in the Tube $ and 
as the Her.t decreafes, the Spirit will defcend 5 and the Degree 
or Quantity of Afcent and Defcent will be feen in the Scale. 
Yet as the Ratio of yefterdays Heat, to to-days, is not here- 
by difcovered, this Inftrument is not ftri&ly a Thermometer, 
no more than the former. 

It is to be here obferved, i°. That as the natural Gravity 
of the Liquor makes it tend downwards ; fo it refifts its 
Afcent out of the Ball into the Tube ; and that the more, as 
it rifes higher : For which reafon, 'twere beft to have the 
Tube B C Horizontal. 

2° Since there muft of Necefftty be fome Air left in the 
void Part of thcTube over the Liquor ; that Air, by its Elafti- 
city, will tend downwards, and, of confequence will reSIft the 
Rife of the Liquor, and be comprefs'd by it as it does rife: 
Its Elasticity, therefore, is thus increafed. 

3 Since 'tis found from Experience, that a lefs Degree of 
Heat is communicated more eafily to the Spirit of Wine in the 
Ball, than a greater ; the Rarefactions of the Spirit of Wine 
are not proportionable to their Producing Caufes 5 efpecially 
fince a greater Degree of Heat finds more Liquor in the Tube 
than a lefs does, to which, notwithstanding, the Heat may 
be more eafily communicated, than to that ftagnatin? in the 
Ball. 

On thefe Accounts, the Florentine Thermometer, though 
that commonly in Ufe, is far from being an accurate Meafure 
of Heat, &c. to which may be added what Dr. Halley ob- 
ferves in the c Philofophical 'TranfaBions, that he has learnt 
from thofe who have kept Spirit of Wine long, that it lofts 
Part of its expanfive Force, in Courfe of Time. 

Various Methods have been propofed by various Authors, 
for finding a fix'd Point, or Degree of Heat and Cold, from, 
which to account the other Degrees.and adjuft the Scale $ that 
fo Obfervations made at the fame or different Times, in 
different Places, may be compared together. 

Some note the Place the Liquor is at in Winter, when 
Water begins to freeze ; and again, that in Summer, when 
Butter placed near the Ball of the Microfcope, melts : The 
intermediate Space they divide into two equal Parts, the 
middle Point whereof anfwers, in their Graduation, to tem- 
perate Heat j and each Moiety they fub-divide into ten De- 
grees : Adding four other equal Degrees on each of the two 
Extremes. But this Method fuppofes the fame Degree of 
Heat and Cold, to anfwer to the freezing of all Water, and 
the melting of all Butter ; as alfo, that all Thermometers 
receive the" fame Impreffions from the fame Degree of Heat j 
all which are contrary to Experience. 

[ F f f ] Others 
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Others advife the Ball of the Thermometer to be put in a 
Quantity of Snow and Salt, and the Point the Liquor is at 
to be noted. Thence, the Thermometer is to be removed into 
a deep Cave or Cellar, whither no external Air reaches ; fo 
that the Liquor receiving the Action of a temperate Air, may 
fhew the Degree of temperate Heat. Laftly, they divide the 
intermediate Space into 15, or more equal Parts, which they 
continue beyond each Extreme : But this Method is liable to 
the like Inconveniences as the former. 

Dr. J/ri//eyaffumes That for a fix'd Degree of Heat, wherein 
Spirit of Wine begins to boil - t but there is Reafon to fufpecT: 
this, too, of being precarious : Though after him, M. Amon- 
iom retains the Degree of Heat, anfwering to boiling Water, 
for the graduating nis mercurial Thermometer. But as the 
difierent fpecific Gravities of Water, argue a Difference ot 
Mafs and Texture ; 'tis highly probable that Heat of all 
boiling Waters is not the fame: So that the Point is yet unde- 
termined. 

THERMOSCOPE, an Inftrument {hewing the Changes 
happening in the Air, with refpecl: to Heat and Cold; See 
Air, Weather, l$c. 

The Word Thermofcope is generally ufed indifferently, with 
that of thermometer. There is fome Difference, however, in 
the literal Import of the two Words ; the firft Signifying an 
Inftrument that /hews, or exhibits the Changes of Heat, &C. 
to the Eye ; form'd from -tappd. Heat, and gmz'w, video, I tee ; 
and the latter an Inftrument that meafiires thofe Changes ; 
from -S-eppt, Heat, and j«Wi t0 nneafure : on which Foun- 
dation the Thermometer ihould be a more accurate Tibet* 
mofcope, ($c. 

This Difference the excellent Wolfius taking hold of, de- 
scribes all the Thermometers, inuie, as Tbermofcopes ; /hew- 
ing that none of them properly meafure the Chances of Heat, 
JSfc none of them do more than indicate the fame. Though 
their different Heights yefterday and to-day, /hew a Difference 
of Heat ; yet Since they don't difcovcr the Ratio of yefferday 's 
Heat to to-days, they are not, ftric~t.ly, Thermometers. See 
Thermometer. 

In the AB& Eritdit. Zipf we have a Method of graduating 
the common Thermometers fo, as that the unequal Divisions 
thereof /hall correfpond to equal Degrees of Heat 5 whereby 
the Ratio of to-day's Heat to yeflerday's, will be meafured, 
and, confequently, the Thermofcope improved into a Ther- 
mometer 

The Method is that of Car. Renaldimts, and is defcribed 
by the Leipfic Editors thus : Take a /lender Tube about four 
Palms long, with a Ball faflen'd to the fame ; pour into it 
Spirit of Wine, enough juft to fill the Ball when furrounded 
with Ice, and not a Drop over. In this State, feal the 
Orifice of the Tube Hermetically ; and provide fix VefTels, 
each capable of containing a Pound of Water, and fome- 
whatover; and into the firft, pour i\ Ounces of warm Water, 
into the fecond 10 Ounces, into the third 9, fyc, This done, 
immerge the Thermometer in the firft Veflel, and pour into 
it one Ounce of hot Water ; observing how high the Spirit 
rifes in the Tube, and noting the Point with Unity : then 
remove the Barometer into the fecond Veflel, into which is 
•pour'd two Ounces of hot Water, and note the Place the 
Spirit rifes to, with 2. By thus proceeding till the whole 
Pound of Water is fpenr, the Inftrument will be found divided 
into 12 Parts, denoting fo many Terms or Degrees of Heat : 
So that at 2, the Heat 1? double that at 1, at 3 triple, ££c. 

But the Method, though plaufible, WbtjktS ihews is deceit- 
ful j and is built on falfe Suppositions : For it takes for 
granted, that we have one Degree of Heat, by adding one 
Ounce of hot to x 1 of cold Water; two Degrees, by adding 
two Ounces to 10, &c. It fupppofes that a fingle Degree ot 
Heat a£ls on the Spirit of Wine in the Ball with afingle Force, 
a double with a double Force, f$c. Laftly, it fuppofes, that 
if the Effecl be produced in the Thermometer by the Heat 
of the ambient Air which is here produced by the hot Water, 
the Air has the fame Degree of Heat with the Water. 

But none of thefe Suppositions is true : For, as to the 
Firft ; allowing the Heat of the hot Water, equally diftri- 
buted through the Cold ; one Degree of Heat will then be 
diftributed through 11 Parts, two through 10, three through 
9, &c. Taking, therefore, equal Bulks of the Water, e. gr. a 
twelfth Part of "each, the Heat will not be double in one, 
triple in another, quadruple in another, $§c. 

The firft Supposition, therefore, is erroneous ; and fo is the 
Second : For neither is the Heat of the hot Water equably 
dif&fed throughout the cold ; nor does the Heat of the hot 
Water aft uniformly on the Spirit of Wine ; i. e. not with 
the fame Force, all the time of its Action. 

For the third Supposition ; the Heat of the ambient Air 
acts not only on the Spirit of Wine in the Ball, but alfo on 
that in the Tube ; and therefore this, as well as that, will be 
changed. 

THESEA, Thes^a, in Antiquity, Feafts celebrated by 
the Athenians, in Honour of Tbefeus. See Feast. 

In fpight of the important Services that Hero had done 
his Country, in delivering it from a Shameful Tribute of fo 



many Youths of either Sex, fent yearly to be devoured by the 
Minotaur in Crete (as the Fable has it) or fent as Slaves to 
Minos King of Crete, as the Hiftories have it ; from which 
he freed them, by overcoming Taurui, Minos's General : 
He was baniMi'd for fome time ; and retired to Scyro t under 
the Protection of Lycomedes, King of that I/land ; who Hew 
him out of Jeaioufy. 

The Gods revenged this Treatment Tbefeus received from 
the Athenians, by afflicting them with a Famine, which the 
Oracle afTured them Should not ceafe, till they had avenged 
his Death. 

Upon this, they flew Lycomedes, brought Thefemh Bones 
to Athens, placed them in a Temple erected to him, and 
appointed Thtfea to be held every Eighth Day of each 
Month ; wherein Large/Fes were diftributed to the People, 
and the Day fpent by the Rich in Feafting and Rejoicing 

THESIS, in the Schools, a general Proposition, which a. 
Per/on advances, and offers to maintain. 

The Word is pure Greek, &£?/<, Poftion. In the Colleges, 
'tis frequent to have Placards, containing a Number of thefe 
Thefes. 

There are Thefes in Theology, in Medicine, in Philofophy, 
in Law, £5?c. The maintaining a Tbejis, is a great Part of 
the Exercife a Student is to undergo for a Degree. See 
Degree. 

Thesis, in Logic, $£ci every Proposition is divided into 
a Tkefis and Hypothecs : Thefts contains the Thing affirmed 
or denied ; and the Hypothefis the Conditions of the Affirma- 
tion or Negation : Thus, in Euclid, If a Triangle, and 'Pa- 
rallelogram have equal Safes and Altitudes, (is the Hypo- 
thefis) the Firft is half of the Second ; the Thefts. Se« 
Hypothesis; 

THEURGY, Theuroia, a Name which the Ancients 
gave to that Part ot Magic, which we Sometimes call 'white 
Magic, or the white Art. See Magic. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, Qiot, God, and %?y>v. 
Work, q.d. the Art of doing divine Things, or Things 
which God alone can do ; or the Power of working extra- 
ordinary and Supernatural Things by lawful Means, as by 
Prayer, Invocation of God, &c. 

Accordingly, thofe who have wrote of Magic in the gene- 
ral, divide it into three Parts; the firft whereof is call'd 
Theurgy, as operating by divine or cceleftial Means; the 
lecond, Natural Magic, performed by the Powers of Na- 
ture ; and the third, Necromancy, which proceeds by invok-. 
ing Damons. See Necromancy, &c. 

THIGH, a Part of the Body of Men, Quadrupeds, and 
Birds, between the Leg and the Trunk. See Leg, ££?c. 

The feveral Parts of the Thigh have different Names; 
The fore and upper Part is call'd the Groin, or Inguen; the 
Side, the Hanch, or Hip, Coxa, Coxendix ; the upper hind 
Part the Buttock-, Chtnis ; the lower and hind Part the Ham t 
"Poples, of pofi and plico, becau/e it bends backwards; and 
the fore Part the Knee, Genu, of the Greek pvv, Angle. 

The Bone of the Thigh is the large/} and itrongeft in the 
whole human Body, as being to bear the whole Burthen 
thereof; whence its Name femur, of fero, I bear. See 
Femur. 

THINKING, Cogitation, a general Name for any Aft 
or Operation of the Mind. See Mind and Thought. 

Chauvin, with the Cartefians, will have Thinking to con- 
fift in a certain native inherent Motion or Agitation of the 
human Mind, whereof itfelf is confeious. — Native and 
Inherent, fince he conceives it no other than the very Eflencc 
of the Mind itfelf, or, at leaft, its principal and fundamen- 
tal Property ; - -An Agitation fvazt there is a new Modification 
or Change made m the Mind, which we fcarce know to con- 
ceive without Motion ; add, that the Origin and Etymology 
of the Word Cogitation, according to Varro and Feflus, im- 
plies as much ; ccgito being us'd for coagito. 

When the M'nd turns its View inwards, upon itfelf, the 
firft Idea that -jffers, fays Mr. Lock, is Thinking ; wherein 
it obferves a g.eat Variety of Modifications, and thereof 
frames to it/elf diftinft Ideas : Thus the Perception annex'd 
to any Impreffion on the Body made by an external Objecl, 
is call'd Senfation. See Sensation. 

When an Idea recurs without the Prefence of the Object, 
'tis call'd Remembrance. See Memory. 

When fought after hy the Mind, and brought again in 
View, 'tis call'd RecolleBmi . See Recollection. 

When held there long under attentive Consideration, it is 
Contemplation. See Contemplation. 

When Ideas float in the Mind without Regard or Re- 
flection, 'tis call'd a Revery: When they are taken exprefs 
Notice of, and, as it were, regifter'd in the Memory, it is 
Attention : And when the Mind fixss its View on any one 
Idea, and considers it on all Sides, it is Study and Intention. 
See Attention, Study, £f?c. 

Thefe are the moft obvious Modes of Thinking; but. 
there are feveral others which we know of 5 and, doubrlefs, 
the Mind is capable of infinite others, whereof we have no 
Notion at all, See Mode. 

The , 
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The School Fhilofophers ufually divide Thinking, with 
Regard to the Objects ]t is employ'd about, into Umtrfland- 
ing, IntelleSto ; and Willing, Volltio. See Understand- 
ing and Willing. 

And hence, mole are laid to be two Powers or Faculties 
of the human Mind. See Power. 

Intellectual Thinking is further fub-divided into divers 
Kinds : The firft, when rhe Mind merely apprehends or 
takes Notice of aThing, call'd Perception : The lccond,when 
it affirms or denies aThing, call'd Judgment : i he third, 
when it gathers or inters a Thing from others given, call'd 
Reafcmng : The fourth, when the Mind difpufes its own 
Thoughts or Ideas in Order, call d Method. See Percep- 
tion, Judgment, Reasoning, and Method. 

Volitive Knowledge, or Volition, admits of infinite diffe- 
rent Modifications, or new Determinations. See Voli- 
tion. 

Some Authors extend the Idea of Thinking further ; and 
confider it in God, Angels, Brutes, &c. whence a new Divi- 
sion of Thinking into TJiviue, Angelical, Human, and Ani- 
mal or Senfttive. 

But the two firft we know little or nothing of. See God 
and Angel. 

The third is that we have already been treating of. As 
to the laft, viz. Animal or Senfttive Thought, it is defin'd 
to be an Action of the Soul attending to an external Object, 
effected by means of the Animal Spirits duely agitated in 
the Brain, to excite an Idea. See Spirits ; lee alio Know- 
ledge, &c. 

The Carte/Jans maintain, that Thinking is effential to the 
human Soul 5 and, conlequently, that there is no Time 
when the Soul does not think : But this Doctrine is over- 
turn'd by Mr. Lock, who fhews, that in Sleep, without 
Dreaming, there is an entire Ceffation of all the Modes of 
Thinking. See Idea. 

/ think, cogito , according to des Cartes, is the firft, and 
fureft of all Truths ; from which alone we draw this Confe- 
quence, therefore I am, or exift, fitm. 

One might alfo fay, Cogito, ergo -Beits eft ; I think, therefore 
there is a God See Existence. 

Logic is defin'd the Art of Thinking juflly. See Logic. 

THIRD, Tertius, See Number, and Numeration. 

Third, in Mufic, a Concord reliilting from a Mixture of 
two Sounds, containing an Interval of two Degrees. See 
Concord. 

'Tis call'd a Third, as containing three Terms, or Sounds 
between the Extremes. See Interval. 

The Third, in Italian, Terz-a, in French 'fierce, in Latin 
Tenia, has no general Name in the Greek : 'Tis the firft. of 
the imperfect Concords ; i. e. of luch as admit of Majority 
and Minority, without ceafing to be Concords. 

And hence it is, that it is diflinguifh'd into two Kinds. 

The firft, which the Italians call Tlitono, (from the Greek 
TUtonou) or Terz-a Mdggiore, and we greater fhird, is com- 
pos'd diatonically of three Terms or Sounds, containing two 
Degrees or Intervals ; one whereof, in the ancient Syftcm, is 
a greater Tone, and the other a leffer Tone ; but in the 
modern temperate Syftein they are both equal, as in, re, mi, 
at tit, mi. See Degree, Tone, Semitone, lie. 

Chromatically it is compos'd of four Semitones 5 two 
whereof are greater, and the third lefs : It takes its Form 
from the Ratio fefqui-quarta 4 : 5. 

The fecond Third, which the Italians, like the Greeks, 
call frihemituono, or Semi-ditano, or Terz-a minore, and we 
leffer Third, is compos'd, like the former, of three Sounds 
or Terms, and two Degrees or Intervals : But thefe De- 
grees, diatonically, ate only a greater Tone, and a Semi- 
tone ; and chromatically of three Tones, two greater, and 
one lefs, as re, mi, fa, or re, fa: It takes its Form from the 
Ratio Seiqui quinta 5 : 6. 

Both thefe Thirds ate of admirable Ufe in Melody, and 
make as it were, the Foundation and Life of Harmony. 
See Melody and Harmony. 

They are us'd agreeably both afcending and defending ; 
and that either in running over all the Degrees, as ut,re,mi, 
or re, mi, fa, or in skipping the middle Degree, as tit, mi, 
or re. fa. 

But it is to be obftrv'd, the greater Third has fomewhat 
gay and {brightly in rifing, and fomewhat heavy and melan- 
cholic in falling: The leffer Third, on the contrary, has 
fomewhat foft and tender in rifing, and fomewhat brisk in 
falling. 

For the Ufe of the greater or leffer Third in the Series of 
the Scale. See Scale. 

There are two other Kinds of Thirds that are diffonant 
and vicious ; the firft only compos'd of two greater Semi- 
tones, and, by Conft'quence, of a Semitone lefs than the 
leffer fhird : This they call the defective Third. 

The fecond, on the contrary, has a Semitone more than 
the greater Third j and this they call redundant Third. 

The defective Third is very frequent in Italian Songs, 
efpecially thofe compos'd for Inftruments ; but is not to be 



us'd without Neceffity, and a deal of Difcretion. The re- 
dundant Third is abfolutely forbidden. 

Third -'Pora?, or Tierce -'Point,' in Architeflure, the 
ioinr of Seftion in the Vertex of an Equilateral Triangle. 

Arches or Vaults of the Third 'Point, call'd by the Itali- 
ans da terz-o Acuta, are thole confining of two Arches of a 
Circle, meeting in an Angle a top. See Arch. 

Third Ejtate. See Estate. 

Third Order, a Sott of Religious Order, that obferves 
the fame Rule, and the fame Manner of Life, in Proportion, 
as iome other two Orders inltituted before. See Order. 

The third Oracrs are not originally Religious Orders, but 
Affocianons of lccular, and even marry'd Perfbns, who con- 
form, as far as their Condition will allow them, to the De- 
fign, Intention, and Rules of a Religious Order which affo- 
ciates and ditects them. 

The Premonftrantei, Carmelites, Auguftines, and Francif- 
cans difpute among themfelves the Honour of having firft 
introduc'd third Orders ; But the Pretentions of thefe laft ap- 
pear to be the belt founded. 

Thefirlt contend that the third Order of 'Premonftrantes 
began in the Life-time of their Founder, S. Norbert, who 
dy'dinii34. See Premonstrantes. 

F. Diego de Coria Maldonado, a Spanijb Carmelite, who 
has a particular Treatile on the third Order of Carmelites, 
derives them immediately, as well as the Carmelites them- 
felves, from the Prophet JBias; and among the great Men 
who have made Profeffion of that third Order, reckons the 
Prophet Obadiah, who liv'd 800 Years before Chrift ; and 
among the Women, our Saviour's Great Grandmother, un- 
der the borrow'd Name of St. Emerentiena. This Obadiah, 
he fays, was Controller-General of the Houfe of K. Ahab, 
niention'd in the ift Book of Kings, cap. xviii. and Difci- 
ple of the Prophet Elijah. After ferving that Prince, and 
his Succeffors, he retir'd to ferve God, and er.ter'd the Pro- 
phetic Order of Elijah, but without quitting his Houle, his 
Wife, or Children. 

The Author adds, that he was not properly of the third 
Order, but of the fecmd, which confifted of marry'd People, 
and was call'd the Order of Eunuchs, under the Direction 
of Elijah. Such, according 10 him, is the Foundation of the 
thirdOrder of Carmelites. See Carmelite. 

F. Helyot fhews, that this third Order was not begun till the 
Tear 1476, when Sixtus IV. gave Permiftion to the Prior and 
Provincials of the Carmelites, to give the regular Habit and 
Rule of their Order, to People of both Sexes, marry'd or un- 
marry'd, living at Liberty in the World. Tie Coria reckons 
S. Zouis, King of France in the third Order of the Carmelites. 

The third Order of Augnftins, if we credit F. Bruno, was 
inflituted by St. Augnftm himfelf-. But the Arguments he 
produces are fo frivolous, that F. Helyot obferves, they are 
not worth the refuting. 
_ The third Order of Francifians was inflituted by S. Fran- 
cis in 121 J, in Favour of People of both Sexes, who being 
fmitten with the Preachings of that Saint, demanded of 
him an eafy Manner of living a Chriftian Life : Upon which 
he gave them a Rule, the Conftitutions whereof are not 
now extant as wrote by himfelf, but only as reduc'd and 
confirm'd by Pope Nicholas IV. 68 Years afterwards. 

The firft Order of this Saint ate the Monks call'd minor 
Friars, comprehending the Cordeliers, Cafuchins, and Re- 
collects ; the fecond comprehends the Nuns of S. Clare ; and 
the third feveral Perfbns of both Sexes, who live at Libertv, 
and thefe are what we call the third Order. 

Of this Order, which was only eftablifh'd for fecular Per- 
fons, feveral of both Sexes, to attain the greater Perfection, 
have fince commenc'd Religious, and form'd various Congre- 
gations, under various Names, as Religious 'Penitents of the 
thirdOrder, &c. 

Third Earing, in Husbandry, the Tilling or Ploughing 
of the Ground a third Time. 

Third Ztorovo, in our ancient Law Books, denotes a 
Conflable. See Constable. 

THiR-D-nigbt-avm-hynd ; by the Laws of S. Ed-ward the 
ConfefTor, a Gueft who had Iain three Nights in an Inn, was 
reputed a Domeftic, and his Hoft was anfwerable for what 
Offences he mould commir. 

For one Night he was accounted Unctlth, for two Nights 
Gueft, and the third aimhynd. 'Prima Noble Inccgnitus, fe- 
cunda hofpes, tenia Domefticus cenfetur. SraSon, lib. 3. 
writes it Hcgenehym. 

THIRDINGS, the third Part of the Corn or Grain 
growing on the Ground at the Tenant's Death, due to the 
Lord for a Herior, within a certain Manor and Lands be- 
longing to the Chapel of Turfat, in Com. Heref. 

THIRST, a painful Senfation, occafion'd by a preternatu- 
ral Vellication of the Nerves of the Throat or Fauces, and 
producing a Defire of Drinking. See Drink. 

Rohault accounts for Thirft thus : The Stomach Liquor, 
which ordinarily refolves into a thick Vapour, and afcends 
from rhe Stomach up into the Throat, to moiflen it; being 
too much warm'd and agitated, either from a Want of fome 

other 
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fcther Liquor to temper and dilute if, or from any other 
Caufe, becoming converted into too thin, fubtile, and pene- 
trating a Vapour, is io far from moift'eiiing and cooling 
the Throat, that, on the contrary, it dries and heats it ; 

and hence that Motion in the Nerves, the Senfation whereof, 
we call Thirfi. See Hunger. 

Thirji fometimes alfo arifes from a mere Dryn'efs of the 
Part; and fometimes from /harp Salts, more immediately 
vellkating the Fibres of the Throat. 

There are various Kinds of Liquors which quench Thirfi 5 
fome by tempering the Stomach Liquor, others by diluting, 
and even diflblving the Salt j and others by moiftening and 
fuppling the Fibres. 

Acids are peculiarly fitted for that End. See Acid. 

'Thirji is fometimes eluded by rolling a leaden Bullet or a 
Pebble in the Mouth, which occasions an extraordinary Iflue 
of Saliva to moiften the Throat, &c. See Saliva. 

Mr. Soyle mentions a Man who could ealily abflain from 
Drinking for nine Days, and yet his Diet nothing more li- 
quid than ufual 3 the Secretions of Urine, Sweat, $§c. being 
performed all the while regularly, and in the fame Quantity as 
ufual. 

In dropfical Cafes, where there is not a right Secretion of 
the Urine by the Renal Glands, and the VefTels and Parts of 
the Body are loaded with too great a Quantity of ferous Hu- 
mours, a great Moderation in Drinking might be attended 
with good Succefs, provided fome Liquor could be found out 
to allay that uneafy Senfation : Probably this would be beft 
perform'd by Mucilages acidulated with Spirit of Vitriol 
or Sulphur, or Gcllies with Juice of Lemon, £j?c and that 
a final! Quantity of fuch a Composition now and then us'd, 
might be of as much real Service in quenching Tfaiffi, as 
Draughts of Liquors which increafe the Symptoms. See 



THISTLE, Cardials, a Name common to divers Plants, 
whofe Flowers confift of feveral little narrow longifh. Leaves, 
' in Manner of Tubes, rang'd clofe together like a Head, and 
whofe Leaves are very prickly. 

The moft known of thefe Plants are i° Cardmis Beneditltis. 
The Apothecaries diftil a Water from it, faid to H of great 
Service in peftllential Difeafes, the worfe Kind of Fevers, and 
particularly as a Sudorific. The Water is likewife accounted 
one of the four common Cordial Waters : Its fixt Salt is 
much of the fame Nature as other fixt Salts prepar'd from 
Wormwood, f$c. viz. Anti-emetic, Diuretic, &c. See Car- 
duus SenediSius, 

2° T\vz hundred-headed Thistle, or Eryngium vtilgare $ the 
Root whereof boil'd in Wine, is us'd with good Succefs 
againft Retentions of Urine : This is not properly of the 
tftiftl* Kind. 

3 Our Ladies Thiflle, Carduus Albis Maculis uotatus vul- 
garis CB, the Decoction whereof is recommended againft the 
Dropfy, Jaundice, and Pains of the Kidneys. 

The Fullers Thiftle, or Teazel ; See under the Article 
Teazel. 

Order of the Thistle, or of St. Andrew, is a Military 
Order in Scotland 5 inftituted, as fome fay, by Uimgus, or 
Hungo, King of the fftggf, after a Victory obtain'd over 
Athelfiaiu See Knight. 

The Legend is, that a Crofs of St. Andrew (the Patron of 
that Kingdom) appearing to him at the Time of the Engage- 
ment ; he bleft the happy Augury 5 took the Figure thereof 
into his Standard in Honour of his Protector s and inftituted 
an Order of Knights, whofe Collar is of Gold interwoven 
with Thifile Flowers. 

From the Collar hangs a Medal reprefenting S. Andrew 
holding his Crofs in his Right Hand 5 with this Motto, 
Nemo me immune lacejfet, No Body /hall provoke me im- 
pune. 

Others give a different Account of its Origin, and allure 
us, it was "inftituted after the Gonclufion of a Peace between 
Charles VII. of France, and the King of Scotland. 

The Abbot Juftiniani goes up higher, and will have it to 
have been inflituted by Acharus I. King of Scotland, in 809 5 
who, after an Alliance made with Charlemaigi;, took for his 
Device the Thiffle, with the Words Nemo me imptine laceffet, 
which, in Effect, is that of the Order : He adds, that King 
James the IVth. renew'd the Order, and took St. Andrew 
for its Protector. 

The Order only confifts of twelve Knights, whereof the 
King is the Chief: They wear a green Rib'bon, with a Gold 
Medal enamell'd ; on the one Side whereof is the Image of 
St. Andrew, and on the Reverfe, the Device above men- 
tion'd. 

Our Lady of the Thistle, was alfo a Military Order in- 
(ftituted in M70, hy Louis II. Duke of Sourbm. 

It confifted of 26 Knights, whereof that Prince and his 
Succeflbrs were the Chiefs : Their Badge was a Sky-blue 
Girdle ; and, on folemn Occafions, a Mantle of the fame 
Colour, with a Gold Collar, interwoven with Flower-de- 
Luces, among which was the Word Bfperance, Hope, in 
Capitals. 



They had their Name from a Thifile fix'd to an Oval, 
Which' hung to the Girdle. 

THISTLE-/#&£, a Cuftom in the Honour of Halton, in 
the County of Chefier, whereby, if in driving Beafts over 
the Common, the Driver permits them to graze, or take but 
a Thifile - y he fhall pay a Half-penny a Beaft to the Lord of 
the Fee, 

. At Fiskerton, 'mNotthghamJJiire, by ancient Cuftom, if a 
Native, or Cottager kill'd a Swine above a Year old, he paid 
the Lord one Penny ; which was alfo call'd TM file-take. 

THLIPSIS, is ufed by fome Anatomifts, for a preffing to- 
gether of the Veffels of a human Body. 

THOMiEANS, Thomeans, Thomites, or Chrifiians 
of St. Thomas, a People of the Eafl Indies? who, accord- 
ing to Tradition, receiv'd the Gofpel from the Apoftle S. 
Thomas. See Christian. 

Upon the Arrival of the Torti'gvefe at Calecut, in their 
firft Voyage to the Indies, they met with ancient Chriftians, 
who pretended to be defcended from thofe converted by 
S. Thomas. 

The Thomeeans being inform'd of a new People arriv'd 
among them, who bore a particular Veneration for the Crofs ; 
fent Embaflfadors to them to make an Alliance with them, 
and to folicit their Affiftance againft the Gentile Princes, b-y 
whom they were greatly opprefs'd. 

'Tis certain the Thomeeans are Indigent, or originally of 
India : They are call'd Nazareans ; but Cuftom has affix'd 
to that Name an Idea of Contempt .- Their other Name 
Mapptiley, and, in the plural, Mapptilepnar, is more ho- 
nourable. 

They form a very confiderable Clan, or Cantbn ; but are al- 
ways divided by Factions, inveterate Enmities, f£c. The 
Clan extends through all the Lands from Calecut to Tra-ven- 
cor 5 not that all the Tract is poffefs'd wholly by them : 
Sometimes they have a whole Town to themfelves, and fome- 
times only a certain Quarter in it. 

They own themfelves Strangers in that Country, and their 
Tradition is, that they came thirher from the Country about 
the City of Mailapvr, or S. Thomas, by reafbn they were* 
perfecuted by the Prince thereof. But the Time of this 
Tranfmigration no Body knows anything of j for they keep 
no Monuments. 

The Thomeeans afcribe their Oonverfion, their Difcipline^ 
%$c. to S. Thomas : Their Breviary adds, that their Apoftle 
pafs'd thence into China. 

We fhall not here enter into the Difpute, whether the 
S. Thomas fo fam'd in the Indies, be the Apoftle, or fome 
other Saint of that Name ; which latter is the Opinion &$ 
feveral learned Men, and particularly of M. Huet. 

But the Progrefs of the Hiftory of this Church is not 
lefs difficult to trace than its Origin : Our European Books 
mention the Patriarch of Alexandria's fending Bi/hops to 
the Indies^ particularly S. Tanteenus, S. Frument, &c. It 
may be doubted, whether or no it were to thefe Indies that 
they were fent : Saronms, indeed, maintains it was 5 but 
the 'Portuguefe Author da Hifloria d' Ethiopia, endeavours 
to prove it was to Ethiopia thefe ancient Miflionaries went. 
All we know for certain is, that the Thomeeans, for feveral 
Ages, were furnifh'd with Bifhops from the Side of "Babylon* 
or Syria 5 and there is a kind ot Patriarch at Babylon who 
continues to furni/h them. 

Whether or no their Apoftle ordain'd them any Bifhops, 
(the Order whereof may have been fince extinct thro' want 
of proper Subjects, as V.Souchet imagines) is a Queftion : 
All we can fay is, that the Thomaan Church, at the firft 
Arrival of the Tortugnefe, was wholly govern'd by thefe fo- 
reign Bifhops. The Language they ufe, in Sacris, is the 
Chaldee, fome fay the Syriac : As to their ordinary Language, 
'tis the fame with that of their Neighbours. 

The Chaldee was doubtlefs brought among them by their 
Bifhops : 'Tis added, that at the Time the Eaft was infected 
with Neftorianifm, Eutychianifm, {#?. the Bifhops likewife 
carry'd them thofe Herefies. 

Such a Mixture of Opinions, with a total Interruption of 
Pallors, fometimes for feveral Years together, occaflon'd that 
horrible Chaos their Religion was in at the Arrival of the 
c Porwguefe ; For a Specimen whereof we fhall add their 
Manner of celebrating the Eucharift. 

Over the Altar was a kind of Tribune or Gallery 5 and 
while the Prieft was faying the Beginning of the Office be- 
low, a Cake of Flower of Rice was frying in Oil or Butter 
above : When enough, the Cake was let down in a Basket 
upon the Altar, where the Prieft confecrated it. As to the 
other Species, for Wine, they ufed a kind of Brandy varioufly 
prepar'd in that Country. Nor was their Ordination much 
more regular 5 the Archdeacon, who was fometimes more 
reflected than the Bifhop himfelf, frequently ordained Priefts. 

Their other Abufes were infinite : The (Portuguefe, for 
thefe two laft Centuries, have labour 'd the Reformation of 
this Church ; and have employ'd both the Ecclefiaftic and 
Secular Power therein ; To this End they have call'd the 
Thom<sm Bifhops to the Councils at Gca, have inftructed, 
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charg'd them, &c. and have even fent them for Inftruction to 
<Ponvgal and Rome : But they were flill apt to relapfe at 
their Return ; fo that finding no Good was like to be done 
with them, they refblv'd to exclude them once for all, and to 
appoint an European Bifhop in their Room. 

Thefe Proceedings have render'd the 'Portuguese infinitely 
odious to the Thomtsans. 

The Perfon who contributed moft. to the Reform, is <Dom 
Frey Alexo de Meneifes, Archbifhop of Goa, who govern- 
ing the Portuguese Indies for fbme time, in defect of a Vice- 
roy, took that Occafion to call a Synod in the Village of 
tDiamper, where Abundance of Regulations were made, 
and the Thomtans uni ted to the Roman Church : He was 
feconded by the Jefuits. 

After the Death of the Archbifhop, a great Part of the 
Thortitcan Church relaps'd, and thus ftill continues, partly 
Roman, partly Thomeean. 

THOMISM, orTHOMAisM, the Doctrine of S. Thomas 
'Aquinas, and his Followers the Thomifts ; chiefly with Re- 
gard to Predcftination and Grace. See Thomist. 

There is fbme doubt what the true genuine Thomifrti is : 
The Dominicans pretend to hold pure Thomtfm ; but there 
are other Authors who diftinguifh the Thomifm of S. Tho- 
mas, from that of the Dominicans. Sec Dominicans. 

Others again make Thomifm no other than a kind of 
Janfenifm difguis'd 5 but Janfenifm wc know has been con- 
demn'd by the Pope, which pure Thomifm never was. See 
Jansenism. 

In effect, the Writings of Alvarez arid Lcmos, who were 
appointed by their Order to lay down and defend before the 
Holy See the Dogmata of their School, have fince been re- 
puted the Rule of pure Thomifm. 

The modern School has abandon'd many ancient Thomifts, 
whofe Sentiments and Expreffions appear'd to Alvarez, and 
J.,emos too hard 5 and the new Thomifts, who pafs the 
Bounds mark'd by thefe two Doctors, cannot give their Opi- 
nions for the Sentiments of the School of S. T homas, which 
the Pope has forbid being cenfur'd. 

TheThoraifm allow'd, is that of Alvarez and Lemos : Thofe 
two Authors diftinguifh four Gaffes of Thomifls -. The firft, 
which they reject, deftroys or takes away Liberty ; the fecond 
and third don't differ from Molinas. See Molinists. 

The laft, which Alvarez- embraces, admits a Phyfical ^re- 
motion, or 'Predetermination, which is a Compliment of the 
active Power, whereby it paffes from the firft Act to the 
■fecond ; that is, from compleat and next Power to Action. 
See Predetermination. 

This Premotion they hold is ofrer'd in fufficient Grace : 
Sufficient Grace is given to all Men 5 and they have a com- 
pleat, independent, next Power not to aft, and even to reject 
the moft efficacious Grace. See Sufficient and Grace, 

THOMISTS, a Sect of School Divines, who maintain 
Thomifm. See School and Thomism. 

The avow'd Antagonifts of the Thoniifs are the Seotifts. 

SCC SCOTIST, 

THORACIC, in Anatomy, an Epithet given to two 
Branches of the Axillary Artery, on Account of their con- 
veying the Blood into fome Parts of the "thorax. See 
Thorax- 

The Thoracic Arteries are diftinguifh'd by upper and 
lower* There are likewife "Thoracic Veins, an upper and 
wider, for the Reconveyance of the Blood from the 'Thorax 
to the Axillary Vein. See Axillary. 

Thoracic *Bt0, or DuBus Thoracicus Cbyliferus, is 
a little Canal arifing from, or rather a Continuation of, the 
Exit or Mouth of the Receptaculum Chyli. See Recep- 
tacle. 

It mounts all along the Thorax, whence it takes its Name, 
and ends in the left Subclavian Vein. 

In its Progrefs thro' the Thorax, it is furnifh'd with a 
proper Integument from the Pleura, befides the Membrane 
it has in common with the Receptaculum: At about one 
Third of irs Way it devaricates, but foon unites again. 

Dr. 1)rake obferves, that it has Valves in divers Places of 
its Tract 5 Euftachio fays Glands. Its Ufe is to carry the 
Chyle and Lympha from the Receptaculum into the Subcla- 
vian, by which it is forwarded to the Cava, and thence to 
the Heart. See Chyle. 

It is fbmetimes call'd P'ecquets T>uB, or Z)u8us 'Pecque- 
ticus, from M. ^Pecquet, the firir. Difcoverer thereof. See 
Pecojjet's Duct. 

THORAX, in Anatomy, that Part iof the human Body 
which forms the Capacity of the Breaft, and wherein are 
included the Heart and Lungs. See Breast. 

It is bounded a-top by the Clavicles, and at Bottom by 
the Cartilago Xiphoides, and the Diaphragm. 

Its fore Part is call'd the Sternum, or Breaft Bone ; its 
fide Parts, the Co(f<e y or Ribs ; its hind Part are the Spina 
Tiorfu and its Vertebra, with the Omoplate. See Ries, 
Sternum, &c. 

The Thorax is alfo call'd the fecoiii or middle Fenter, and 
popularly the Cheji. See Venter. 



Befide the Heart and Lungs, the Thorax likewife con- 
tarns the afcending Cava the Aorta, the pulmonary Vein 
and Artery, the Trachea, Oefbphagus tf c 

'Tis Im'd withm-fide with a Membrane call'd the <Pleura, 
and dmded in the Middle by another call'd the Mediaftinurl 
bee Pleura and Mediastinum 

It has its Name from the Greek, & s &, falire, to leap 5 
by Reafon the Heart, contained therein/makes a continual 
Motion Galen calk it Cythara, and fays it contains the 
rarts that excite to love. 

THOROUGH-^*/}, inMufic, is that which goes quite 
through tne Competition. See Bass. 

S^JfeSK? Cm'tmu'd Bafs. See Continued Baft. 

1HUUGH1, Sentiment, a general Name for all the 
Ideas conlequent on the Operations of the Mind, and even 
tor the Operations thcmfelves. See Thinking, 

As in the Idea of a 'thought, there is nothing included 
of what we include in the Idea of an extended Subftance ; 
and that whatever belongs to Body, may be deny'd to be- 
™h '° % hm & h < '■ Wc ma y conclude that thought is not a 
Mode of extended Subltance, it being the Nature of a 
Mode not to be conceiv'd, if the Thing whereof it is the 
Mode be deny'd it. Hence we infer, that Thought not 
being a Mode of extended Subftance, mutt be the Attribute 
of fome other Subftance very different. See Mode. 

F. Mattebrancb, with the Spirit of a Cartefian, denies 
that a Man who thinks (crioully on the Matter, can doubt 
but the Eflence of the Mind confifts altogether in Thought, 
as that ol Matter does in Extenfion ; and that according to 
the various Modifications of Thought, the Mind fometi'mes 
wills, fometimes imagines, f$c. as, according to the various 
Modifications of Extenfion, Matter is fometimes Water, 
fometimes Wood, Fire, £f?c. 

By the Way, by Thought he does not mean the particular 
Modifications of the Soul, /'. e. fuch or fuch a Thought, but 
Thought ot Thinking in the general, confider'd as capable 
of all Kinds of Modifications or Thoughts : As by Extenfion 
he does not mean fiich or fuch an Extenfion, as a Square, 
Oval, or the like, but Extenfion in the Abftraft, confider'd 
as fufceptible of all Kinds of Modifications or Figures. 

He adds, that he takes it to be impoffible to conceive a 
Mind which does not think, tho' it be eafy to conceive one 
which does not feel, or imagine, or will ; in like Manner as 
'tis impoffible to conceive a Matter which is not extended, 
tho' it be eafy to conceive one that is neither Earth, nor 
Metal ; nor l'quare, nor round ; nor that is even in Motion. 

Hence it may be concluded, that as 'tis poffible there may 
be Matter which is neither Earth nor Metal ; nor fquare nor 
round ; nor even in Motion ; 'tis alfo poffible, that a Mind 
may neither perceive Heat nor Cold; nor Joy nor Grief 5 
nor imagine any thing, nor will any thing; fo that thefe 
Modifications are not eflential to it. Thought alone, there- 
fore, is the Eflence of the Mind, as Extenfion alone is the 
Eflence of Matter. See Essence, Extension, Will, (gc. 

But this Doctrine no longer paffes among us. The' Fol- 
lowers of Sir Tfaac Newton, and the new Philofophy, deny 
Extenfion to be the Eflence of Matter (lee Matter) ; and 
the Followers of Mr. Lock deny Thought to be the Eflence 
of the Mind. See Soul. 

THOUSAND. See Numeration. 

Thousand Tears Reign. See Millennium. 

THRASHING, or Threshing, in Agriculture, the 
Act of beating the Corn out of the Ears. See Corn. 

Thrashing is perfomi'd two Ways ; or rather there are 
two Ways of feparating Corn from the Ear • the firft by 
beating it with a Flail, which is properly what we call 
Tl-rajbing. 

Some Authors will nor by any means we fhould call this 
by the Roman Name tritura or trituratio, but flagellatio of 
fiagellum, a Scourge or Flail. 

The other Manner, ftill praciis'd in feveral Countries, as 
we are inform'd by Liger, is to make Mules or Hories tram- 
ple on it backwards and forwards : This is properly what 
the Ancients call'd tritura and trituratio. 

But they alfo us'd Oxen therein ; witnefs the Hebrews, 
who fometimes yoak'd four Oxen together. 

Another Way was with a kind of Sledge made of Boards 
join'd together, and loaden with Stones or Iron, upon which 
a Man was mounted, and the whole drawn over the Corn 
by Horfes : This Inftrument was call'd Traha ovTributus. 

'Tis a Rule among Husbandmen, that the Seafbn for 
Thrashing, is when the Corn has fweated in the Heap, or Mow. 

THRAVE of Com, from the Saxon, fhreav, Bundle, 
or the Britip Drefa, twenty-four, is in moft Parts of Eng- 
land twenty-four Sheaves, or four Shocks of fix Sheaves to 
the Shock. 

King Atheljlan, Anno 92;, gave by Charter to Sir John 
of Beverley's Church, four Thraves ot Corn for every Plough 
Land in the Eaft Riding of Torkpire. 

Ta jou Threve ie Heven King 

Of lika Tlmgb of Eft Riding. See Peter-Corn. 
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THKEK-Lcgged Staff, an Inftrument confiding of three 
Wooden Legs, made with Joints, fo to fhut all together, 
and to take off in the Middle, for the better Carriage ; 
and ufually having on its Top a Ball and Socket, ferving to 
fupport and adjuft Inftruments for Aftronomy, Surveying, 
gfc. See Ball and Socket. 

THRENGUS, in our ancient Cufloms. See Drenches. 

Quia veronal erant adhnc tempore Regis Willielmi Mill- 
ies m Anglia, fed Threnges ; prtecipit Rex tit de eh Milites 
fierent ad defendendam terrara : fecit autem Lanfrancus 
Threngos fuos Milites, ckc. Somn. Gavelk. 

They were.Vaffals, but not of the lowed Degree of thofe 
who held Lands of the chief Lord. 

The Name was impos'd by the Conqueror ; for when one 
Edieyn Sharnbourn of Norfolk, and others, were ejected out 
of their Lands; they complain'd to the Conqueror ; infiding, 
that they were always on his Side, and never oppos'd him : 
which, upon Enquiry, he found to be true ; and therefore he 
commanded that every one mould be reftor'd to their Lands, 
and for ever after be call'd 'Drenches. Spelm. 

THRENODY, Threnoeia, a mournful, or Funeral 
Song, See Funeral. 

THROAT, the Part of an Animal between the Head 
and the Shoulders, wherein is the Gullet. See Gullet. 

Phyficians include under the Word Throat, all that Hol- 
low or Cavity which may be feen when the Mouth is wide 
open. 

It is ibmetimes alfo call'd Ijlhmus, by Reafon it is narrow, 
and bears fome Refemblance to thofe Streights call'd by the 
Geographers Ifthmi. 

Throat, in Architecture, Fortification, g?c. See Gorge 
and Gula. 

THRONE, from the Greek *£?r©-, a magnificent Seat 
or Chair ; is a Royal Seat, inrich'd with Ornaments of Ar- 
chitecture and Sculpture, made of fome precious Matter, 
rais'd on feveral Steps, and cover'd with a kind of Canopy. 

Such as are in the Rooms of Audience of Kings and other 
Sovereigns. 

THROWS of Women, the Pains of Child-Birth. See 
Delivery, &c. 

THROWSTER, one who throws, i. e. winds or rolls 
SiUc. See Silk. 

THUNDER, a Noife in the loweft Region of the Air, 
excited by a fudden kindling of fulphurous Exhalations. 
See Air, Atmosphere, Exhalations, &c. 

Seneca, Rohault, and other Authors, both ancient and 
modern, account for 'Thunder, by fuppofing two Clouds 
impending over one another, the uppet and rarer whereof be- 
coming condens'd by a frefh Acceffion of Air rais'd thither 
by Warmth from the lower Parts of the Attnofphere ; or dri- 
ven upon it by the Wind; immediately falls forcibly down 
upon the lower, and denfer Cloud : By which Fall, the Air 
interpos'd between the two being comprefs'd; that next the 
Extremities of the two Clouds is fqueez'd out, and leaves 
Room for the Extremity of the upper Cloud to clofe tight 
upon the under : Thus a great Quantity of Air is inclos'd, 
which at length efcaping thro' fome winding irregular Vent 
or Paffage, it occafions that Noife we call Thunder. See 

Cloud, ££c 

But this only reaches to the Phenomena of Thunder 
heard without Lightening ; and, in effect, we have now a 
better Solution : Thunder is not occafion'd by the falling of 
Clouds; but by the kindling of fulphurous Exhalations, in 
the fame Manner as the Noile of Aurum Fulminans. 

« c There are fulphurous Exhalations, fays Sir Ifaac Ne-zv- 
" toft, always afcending into the Air when the Earth is dry ; 
" there they ferment with the nitrous Acids, and fbmetimes 
" taking Fire, generate into Thunder, lightening, e?c. 

That, befide the Vapours rais'd from Water, l£c. there 
are alfo Exhalations catry'd off from Sulphur, Bitumen, 
Volatile Salts, f£c. is pad all doubt ; the vaft Quantity of 
fulphurous and bituminous Matter all over the Surface of the 
Earth, and the Volatile Salts of Plants and Animals, afford 
fuch an ample Stock thereof; that 'tis no Wonder the Air 
Ihould be fiU'd with fuch Particles, rais'd higher or lower, 
according to their greater or lefs Degree of Subtility and 
Activity ; and more copioufly fpread in this or that Quarter, 
according to the Direction of the Winds, ££c. See Sul- 

Now, the Effects of Thunder are fo like thofe of fir'd 
Gunpowder, that Dr. Wallis thinks we need not fcruple to 
afcribe them to the fame Caufe : But the principal Ingredi- 
ents in Gunpowder we know are Nitre and Sulphur ; Char- 
coal only ferving to keep the Parts fepatate, for the better 
kindling. See Gunpowder. 

Hence, if we conceive in the Air a convenient Mixture of 
nitrous and fulphurous Particles, from the Sources above- 
mention'd ; and thofe, from fome Caufe, to take Fire ; fuch 
Explofion may well follow, and with fuch Noife and Light, the 
two Phenomena of Thunder; as in the firing of Gunpowder: 
and being once kindled, it will run from Place to Place, this 
Way or that, as the Exhalations happen to lead it 5 as in 
a Train of Gunpowder. 



This Explofion, if high in the Air, and remote from us, 
will do no Milchief ; but if near us, may deftroy Trees, Ani- 
mals, e?c as Gunpowder would do in the like Circumftances. 
This Nearnefs or Fatnels may be eflimated by the Interval 
of lime between the Flafli and the Noife : Dr. Wallis 00- 
ferves, that ordinarily the Difference between the two is 
about feven Seconds; which, at the Rate of 11 42 Feet ma 
Second of Time, gives the Diftance about a Mile and half: 
But fometimes it comes in a Second or two, which argues 
the Explofion very near us, and even among us. And in 
fuch Cafes, the Revd. Doctor affures us, he has more than 
once foretold the Mifchiefs that befell. 

Upon the whole, that there is in Lightening a fulphurous 
Vapour, appears from the Sulphur which attends it, and from 
the fultry Heat in the Air which ufually precedes it ; and that 
there is a nitrous Vapour along with it, the fame Author con- 
cludes hence, that we know of no other Body fo liable to a fiid- 
den and violent Explofion. And as to the kindling of thefe 
Materials, we know that a Mixture of Sulphur and Steel 
Filings, with a little Water, will break forth into aSual 
Flame. Nothing therefore is wanting to the Explofion, 
but fome Chalybeat, or Vitriolic Vapour ; and amono the 
various Effluvia from the Earth, the Doctor does not doubt, 
but there muft be fome of that : But what he leaves as a Pro- 
bability, we can produce a kind of Proof of. 

In Hiltory we meet with Indances of its raining Iron in 
Italy, and Iron Stones in Germany : Jul. Scaliger tells us, 
he had by him a Piece of Iron rain'd in Savoy. Cardan re- 
ports 1200 Stones to have fallen from Heaven, fome of them 
weighing 30, fome 40, and one an hundred and twenty 
lound, all very hard, and of the Colour of Iron. 

The Matter of Fact is fb well atteded, that Dr. Liller, 
in the <Philofophicsl TranfaRions, builds a whole Theory of 
Thunder and Lightening on it; maintaining, that they both 
owe their Matter to the Breath or Exhalation of 'Pyrites. 
See Pyrites. 

That Rattling in the Noife of Thunder, which makes it 
feem as if it pafs'd thro' Arches, or were broken varioufly, 
is doubtlels owing to the Sound being excited among Clouds 
hanging over one another, and the agitated Air parting be- 
tween them. See Lightening. 

THUNDER-.2W/. If what we call Lightning, act with 
extraordinary Violence, and break orfhatter any thing ; it is 
call'd a Thunder-bolt ; which the People, to fit it tor fuch 
Effeas, fuppofe to be a hard Body, and even a Stone. See 
Lightening. 

But that we need not have recourfe to a hard folid Body to 
account for the Effects commonly attributed to the Thunder- 
bolt, will be evident to anyone, who confiders thole of Pulvis 
Fulminans, &c. of Gun-powder. See Fulminans. 

The Phenomena of the 7 bunder-bolt are, that it' oftener 
ftnkes on high Places than on low : That it frequently burns 
Peoples Cloaths, without touching their Bodies : That it 
fometimes breaks their Bones, without hurting their Flefli 
or their Cloaths; that it has even melted the Sword without 
touching the Scabbard, £gc. 

The Firft is eafily accounted for, from the ordinary Height 
of the Clouds, out of which the Lightening darts : As to the 
reft, fince Exhalations may be very different from one an- 
other ; fome, e.gr. coming nearer! the Nature of Sulphur, 
may only yield a very flight lambent Flame, which will only 
affect fuch things as take Fire the fooneft. And others on 
the contrary, fb fubtile and penetrating, as to come near the 
Nature of Volatile Salts or Aqua-fortis, which fpare fbft 
Bodies, and fpend their whole Force on hard ones. 

The Chevalier de Louville of the French Academy of 
Sciences, accounts for fome of the Effeifs of Thunder upon 
a new Principle ; as to killing of Animals, without burning 
or wounding them, 'tis naturally enough afcribed to the 
Sulphur, which falling near enough the' Perfon, the Fumes 
thereof flop hisRefpiration. As to Trees, Building., t£ c . fplit 
or beat down, there mud be another Caufe. M. di ' Louville 
therefore, fuppofes, that when theThunder is fohigh, its Flame 
is diffipated e'er it arrive at the Earth : And that the Air 
being violently driven along by the impetuous Motion of the 
Flame, and of conlequence exceedingly condenfed. becomes 
a kind of hard Body, capable of producing terrible Effects. 

Places ftruck with Thunder-bolts, were held Sacred 
among the Ancients. Nigidius has a very curious Treatife 
on the Thunder-bolt. 

Marcilius Ficinus, and fome others, maintain, that Coral 
diffipates panic Fears, and keeps off Thunder-bolts and Hail : 
Fortunat.Licetus has endeavour'd ro account for it phyficaily. 
F. le Brim proves very eafily, that thofe Philol'ophers are 
miftaken. 

On Medals, the Thunder-bolt is fometimes found to ac- 
company the Emperors Heads ; as that of Juguftus. In 
which Cafe, it is a Mark of Soveraignty, and of a Power 
equal with the Gods. 

Appian informs us, that the Thunder-bolt was the principal 
Divinity of Seleucia ; adding, that it was adored even in 
his Time, with various Hymns and Ceremonies. See Goo 
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THUS. See Frankincense. 

THUMMIM, in the Scripture Learning. See Urim and 
Thummim. 

THURSDAY. See Week. 

Maunday Thursday. See Maunday Thurfday. 

THYMUS, in Anatomy, a conglobate Gland, fituated in 
the upper Part of the Thorax, under the Clavicuhe, where 
the Cava and Aorta divide into the Subclavian Branches. 
See Gland. 

This Gland is big in Infants, but as they grow in Age, it 
grows lefs ; its Arteries and Veins are Branches of the 
Carotides and Jugulars. It has Nerves from the Par Vagum, 
and its Lyuiphatick Veffels dilcharge them/elves into the 
Ducfus Thoracicus. 

The learned Dr. Tyfon fuppofes the Uie of this Gland to 
be for a Diverticulum to the Chyle in the Thoracick Ducf 
of a Fcetus, whofe Stomach being always full of the Liquor 
in which it fwims, muft keep the Thoracick Duel diitended 
with Chyle ; becauie the Blood which the Fcetus receives 
from the Mother, fills the Veins, and hinders the free 
Entrance of the Chyle into the Subclavian Veins. See Foetv. 

M. Chefelden obferves, that where the 'thymus in Men is very 
fmall, the Thyroid Glands encreafe proportionably ; but in 
fuch Brutes as have fallen under his Obfervation, it is iulf. 
the contrary ; from which he is inclined to believe that they 
belong to the lame Lymphatics, and that either of them 
encreafing as much as both ought to do, if both encreafed, 
anfwers the fame End as both did ; and that the Reafon 
why the Thymus encreafes rather than the Thyroid Glands 
in Brutes, is, becaufe the Shape of their Thorax affords con- 
venient Room for it to lodge in ; and that in Men, the 
Realbn why the Thyroid Glands encreafe lb much, is, be- 
caufe there is no Room in that part of the Thorax where 
the Thymus is feated, for a large Gland to be lodg' d. 

The Thymus is that, which in a Breaft of Veal we call 
the Sweat-Bread. 

Thymus, in Medicine, is ufed fof a kind of Wen, grow- 
ing on the natural Parts, the Fundament, and feveral other 
Places of the Body, with cloven Afperities like thole of the 
Herb Thyme, whence its Name. See Wen. 

The ordinary Method of curing a Thymus, is by Ligature 
and deficcative Lotions, or by Cauftic's ; and if large, by 
Incifion ; taking Care firfl to fecure the greater Veffels by 
tying them. 

THYREOARYTjENOIDEUS, in Anatomy, a Pair of 
Mufcles, fituate under the Cartilago Thyreoides ; from the 
fore and back Patt of which, it arifes with a very broad 
Head, and terminates in the Arytainoides, which it con- 
ftringes, and fhuts the Larynx. See Arytjenoides. 

THYROIDE.E Glandule, Thyroid Glands, are two 
Glands of the Larynx. See Larynx. 

There are Four pretty large Glands, which ferve to moiflen 
the Larynx; two above and two below. 

The two latter are call'd Thyroidal ; fituate at the bottom 
of the Larynx, afide of the Annular Cartilage, and of the 
firft Ring of the Trachea ; one on each Side. 

They ate in form of little Pears; their Colour a little 
more reddifh, their Subfiance more folid, more vifcous, 
and refembling more rhe Flefh of the Mufcles, than the other 
Glands. . 

They receive Nerves from the Recurrents, Arteries from 
the Carotides ; Veins which pafs to the Jugulars, and Lym- 
phaticks, which difcharge themfelves into the Thoracic 
Duff. ,. 

Their Ufe is to feparate a vifcid Moifture, fetving to line, 
and lubricate the Larynx, to facilitate the Motion of its 
Cartilages, to foften the Acrimony of the Saliva, and to 
fweeten the Voice. 

THYROIDES, in Anatomy, one of the five Cartilages 
of the Layrinx. See Larynx. 

The firft, and biggeft of the Cartilages of the Larynx is 
call'd Thyroides or Scutiformis, by reafon of its Figute, which 
fome fancy to referable a Shield. It ishollow within, and gib- 
bous without fide ; but more lb in Men than in Women. In 
the middle is a Prominence, call'd Pomum Adami. 'Tis ufu- 
ally parted by a Line running along the middle ; whence fome 
make two of it ; tho' in teality 'tis very rare 'tis found double. 

It is near a Square ; and at each Angle is a Procefs : The 
two uppermoft are the longeft, and tie it by means of a ner- 
vous Lioament to the Os Hyoides : The two lower, and 
.fliorter °conne£f it to the fecond Cartilage, call'd Crkoides. 
TheWord is form'd from the Greek, ^ypsof, Buckler, and 

£/©-, Form. . - ', 

THYRSUS, in Antiquity, the Scepter which the ancient 
Poets put in the Hand of 'Bacchus, and wherewith they 
furnilli the Menades in their ■Bacchanalia. See Baccha- 

" TheV^T/KS was originally a Lance, or Spear, wrapt up 
in Vine-Leaves; wherewith Bacchus is faid to have arm d 
himfelf and his Soldiers in his Indian mm, t" amufe and 
deceive the unpraftifed Indians, and make them fufpect no 
Hoffilities. 



Hence it was afterwards bore in the Feafts and Sacrifices of 
that God ; and as the Satyrs, who were Bacchus's Soldiers, 
were fuppofed to have fought with it, it became a Cuttom 
to reprefent them therewith. See Satyr Sic. 

The Wotd is form'd from the Greek, »u f n&, Haftula fron- 
dibus vejiiti, figniiying the fame thing. 

TIARA or Thiara, an Ornament or Habit, wherewith 
the ancient 'Perfians cover'd their Head ; and which the 
Armenians, and Kings of Pontus flill wear on Medals ; 
thefe laft, becaufe defended from the Perfians^ 
The Latin Authors call it indifferently, Tiara or Cidarii. 
Strata fays, the Tiara was in form of a- Tower: The 
Scholiaft on ^7n/2i#>,fez«es's Comedy, 'Aowpw, A3 j. Scene 2. 
affirms, that it was adorn 'd with Peacock's Feathers. Some Mo- 
derns, however, take it, the Scholiaft is here fpeakinp of the 
Cask which the ancient Perfians wore in War ; rather°than the 
Habit which they wore on the Head in the Cities : But they 
don't feem to have confider'd the Paffage in the Poet, to which 
the Scholiaft refers: The Matter thereTpoke of is Peace, and 
EmbafTadors fent to treat of Peace, with Habits of Pomp 
and Ceremony, "Aj^^a; yi, s^ c . Thefe Ambajfadors, thefe 
'Peacocks, all theje Things of Pomp and Ofientation difpleafe 
me. By thefe 'Peacocks, fays the Scholiaft, he means the 
Tiar<e, which among the 'Perfians are Ornaments of the 
Head, wherein are Peacock's Featheis, i§c. 

St. Jerom on Tlan. cap. iv. defines the Tiara a kind of 
Cap, genus Pilleoli, wote by the Perfians and Chaldeans. 
In another Place, he adds, 'tis like Ulyffes's Cap. 

The ancient Scholiaft, on Juvenal, defcribes the Tiara as 
a Prieft's Cap, which defending over the Cheeks, was tied 
under the Chin ; which agrees very well with the Form of 
that which we fee Mithridates wear, on Medals. Senilis on 
Virgil, lib. viii. JEneid. calls the Tiara, a Phrygian Cap ; 
and Statins, Thebaid, lib. viii. gives it the Kings of Parthia, 
who, doubtlefs, borrowed it from the Perfians. 

Juftin attributes the long Garment and Tiara of the Perfi- 
ans, to Semiramis's Difguife ; whereby fhe pafs'd for Nynus. 
The Kings of Perjia alone, had the Right of wearing 
the Tiara ftraight and upright : The Priefts, and great 
Lords wore it deprefs'd, or turn'd down on the Fore-fide. 
Xenophon in his Cyropad. fays, that the Tiara was fometimes 
encompafs'd with the Diadem, at leaft in Ceremonies ; and had 
frequently the Figure of a Half Moon embroider'd on it ; 
Others are of Opinion, that 'twas the Diadem had the Fioure 
of a Moon, and that it was hence the Tiara was call'd 
Lll'iiata ; and, laftly, others think that the Tiara itfelf was 
fometimes in form of a Half Moon. From whatwe have faid 
it appears, that there were different Forms of Tiara's ; and| 
in effecf, Pafchalius, de Cormis, fhews there were Five 
different Kinds. See Diadem. 

Tiara is alfo the Name of the Pope's Triple Crown 1 
anciently call'd ReBtUni. See Crown. 

The Tiara, and Keys are the Badges of the Papal Dignity"; 
the Tiara of his Civil Rank, and the Keys of his Jurifclicfi- 
on : For, affoon as the Pope is dead, his Arms are reprefented 
with the Tiara alone, without the Keys. 

The ancient Tiara was around high Cap, JohnXXlll. firft 
encompafs'd it with a Crown. Boniface VIII, added a fecond 
Crown; and BeKe.?5S the Xllth, a Third. 

TIBIA, in Anatomy, the bony Part of the Leg, between 
the Knee and the Ankle. See Leg. 

The Tibia confifts of two Bones, call'd Fociles, the one on 
the Infide the Leg, call'd the Fibula, or little Focil. See 
Fibula. 

The other on the Out-fide, call'd by the common Name 
Tibia, or the great Focil. See the following Article. 

Tibia, is, properly, rhe inner and bigger Bone of the Leg, 
call'd alio Foctle Majlis. See Bone. 

The Tibia is hard and firm, having a pretty large Cavity 
in its Middle, to contain the Medulla. See Medulla. 

Ir is almoft Triangular ; its fore, and fharp Edge being 
call'd the Shin : in its upper Extremity, it has two large 
Sinus's, tipt with a foft and fine Cartilage, from its Figure, 
call'd Cartilago Lunata ; which runs in between the Extre- 
mities of the two Bones, and grows very thin at its Edge; 
ferving to facilitate a fmall Side-motion in the Knee, like 
thofe in the Articulation of the lower Jaw. 

The Sinus's receive the two Protuberances of the Femur, or 
Thigh-bone ; and the Production which is between the Sinus's 
of the Tibia, is received into the Sinus, which divides thefe 
two Protuberances of the Femur. See Femur. 

By bending the Knee, we bring the Leg, in walking, in a 
flrait Line forwards ; which we could not have done without 
this Articulation ; but like thofe who have the Misfortune to 
have a wooden Leg, we muft have brought our Foot about in 
a Semi-circle, in going even upon a Plain, but more evidently 
upon an Afcenr. 

On the Side of this upper End, it has a fmall Knob, which 
is received into a fmall Sinus of the Fibula, and on its Fore- 
part, a little below the Patella, it has another into which the 
Tendons of the Extenfors of the Leg, are inferted. See 
Fibula. 

Its 
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Its lower Extremity, which is much fmaller than its upper, 
has a remarkable Procefs, which forms the inner Ankle 5 and 
a pretty large Sinus, divided in the Middle by a fmall Protu- 
berance; theSinus receives the convex Head of the Aftragalus, 
and the Protuberance is received into the Sinus, in the convex 
Head of the fame Bone. 

It has another fhallow Sinus in the Side of its lower End, 
which receives the Fibula. 

Mr. Chefelien gives an Inftance of a Boy of Seven Tears of 
Age, where both the Epiphyfes at the upper End of the 
Tibice, were fb far feparated, that not mote than Half each 
Tibia was join'd to Half the Epiphyiis ; which made his 
Legs wholly ufelefs. This had been occofion'd, by the Nurfe's 
holding him out to Stool by the Heels and Back, when very 
young ; which is among them (as he obferves) too common a 
Practice. 

TIBIALIS or Tibiveus, in Anatomy, a Name given two 
Mufcles of the Leg ; diftinguifli'd by Amicus and 'Poflicus. 

The Tibialis Anticus, fprings from the exterior Procefs of 
the Tibia, and becoming gradually broad and flefliy about the 
middle of the Tibia, down the Fore-part of which it runs, is 
contracted again, into a flendcr, fmooth Tendon, which paffes 
under the Ligamentum Annulare, and is partly inferted to the 
Qs Cuneifbrme Majus, and partly to the Bone of the Metatar- 
fus, that fupports the great Toe. Its Office is to draw the 
Foot up. 

Tibialis 'Poflicus, is derived from both Bones of the Tibia, 
and from the Ligament that bends them together ; and runs 
with a fmooth, fli-ong Tendon through the Sinus on the inner 
Malleolus, under the Annular Ligament, to the Infide of the 
Os Naviculare. 

Its Office is to draw the Foot inwards. From the Ufe Sailors 
make of it in Sailing, it is alfo called the Nauticus. 

TICHONIC or/to or Hypothefis. See Tychonic. 

TIDES, Two periodical Motions of the Waters of the Sea, 
call'd the Flux and Reflux ; or the Ebb and Flow. See Sea, 
Flux, Ebb, ?£c. 

When the Motion of the Water is again!! the Wind, 'tis 
call'd a Windward Tide ; when Wind and Tide go the fame 
Way, Leeward 'tide : When it runs very fttong,' 'tis a Tide- 
gate. 

To Tide it over or up into any Place, is to go in with the 
'tide, either Ebb or Flood, as long as that lafts ; then to flay 
at Anchor all the Time of contrary Tide 5 and thus to let in 
again with the Return of the firft Tide. 

It is laid to flow Tide and Half Tide, when the Tide runs 
three Hours in the Offing, longer than it does by the Shore : 
but, by longer, they don't mean more Hours ; but, that'if it be 
high Water a-fliorc at 12, it will not be fb in the Offing till 
Three. If it Ebb and Flow longer, they fay it runs Half 
tide and Half-quarter. 

When the Moon is in the Firft and Third Quarter, i. e. 
when Hie is New and Full, the Tides are High and Swift, 
and called Spring Tides ; when lfie is in the fecond and laft 
Quarter, the Tides are lower and flower, and call'd Neap 
Tides. See Neap, &c. 

ThanomeM of the Tides. 

The Sea is obferv'd to flow, for certain Hours, from South to- 
wards North ; in which Motion, or Flux, which lafts about Six 
Hours, the Sea gradually fwells 5 fb that entering the Mouths 
of Rivers, it drives back the River-waters towards their Heads 
or Springs. See River, l$c. 

After a continual Flux of Six Hours, the Sea feems to reft 
for about a Quarter of an Hour ; after which it begins to ebb 
or retire back again {romNorth to South, for Six Hours more: 
In which Time, the Water finking, the Rivets refume their 
natural Courfe. After afeeming Paufeof a Quarter of an Hour, 
the Sea again begins to flow as before, and thus alternately. 

Thus does the Sea ebb twice a-day, and flow as often ; but 
not in the fame Hours thereof. The Period of a Flux and Re- 
flux is 12 Hours 50 Minutes, fo that thttides return later, and 
later each Day, by jo Minutes or f of an Hour, j Minutes. 

Now, 12 Hours 50 Minutes is a Lunar Day ; i. e. the Moon 
paffes the Earth's Meridian later and later each Day by 50 
Minutes. So that the Sea flows as often as the Moon paffes 
the Meridian, both the Arch above, and that below the 
Horizon ; and Ebbs as often as ffie paffes the Horizon, both 
the Eaftem and Weftern Point thereof. See Moon. 

This further Agreement we obferve between the Moon and 
the Sea ; that the Tides, though conftant, are not equal ; 
but are greateft, t when the Moon is in Conjunction, or Oppo- 
fition to the Sun, and leaft when in Quadrate thereto. 

Laftly, thofe Tides are the greateft, which happen in the 
New and Full Moon, at the Times of the Equinoxes. 

Add, that the fame Things are obferved throughout moft 
of the Coafts of Europe ; only that the Tides are fo much 
the lefs, and happen the later, as the Coafts are the more 
Northerly. 

Thefe Pharomena of the Tides are admirably accounted 
for, from the Principle of Gravitation. All we require to 



their Solution, is, that the Earth and Moon, and every 
Particle thereof, mutually gtavitate towards each other ; the 
Reafonablenefs of which Affumption, fee under the Article 
Gravitation. 

Indeed the fagacious Kepler long ago, conjectured this to 
be the Caufe of the Tides : " If, fays he, the Earth ceas'd 
" to attraft its Waters towards itfelf ; all the Water of the 
" Ocean would rife and flow into the Moon : The Sphere of 
" the Moon's Attraction extends to our Earth, and draws up 
" the Water." Thus thought Kepler in his Introd. ad theor. 
Mart. This Surmize, for it was then no more, is now- 
abundantly verified, in the following Theory, deduced by 
Dr. Halley, from the Newtonian Principles. 

theory of the Tides. 

1° As the Surface of the Earth and Sea is naturally globu- 
lar ; if we fuppofe the Moon A (Tab. Geography Fig. 61) 
perpendicularly over fome Part of the Surface of the Sea, as 
E; 'tis evident the Water E, which is now neareft the Moon, 
will gravitate towards it more than any other Part of the 
Earth and Sea in the Hemifphere FPH. 

The Water in E, therefore, muft by this means, be rais'd 
towards the Moon, i. e. it will be lighter than ufual, and of 
confequence will fwell in E. 

For the fame Reafon the Water in G being the moft remote 
from the Moon, will gravitate towards the fame, rather than 
any other Part of the Earth or Sea in the Hemifphere F G H. 

The Water here, therefore, muft approach lefs rowards 
the Moon, than any other Part of the Globe, i. e. it muft be 
rais'd the contrary Way ; as being lighter than ufual, and will 
therefore fwell in G. 

By this means, the Surface of the Ocean muft neceffarily 
form itfelf into a Spheroidal, or Oval Figure, whofe longer 
Diameter is EG; its fhorter FH. And thus, the Moon 
fluffing her Ppfition in her Diurnal Motion round the Earth ; 
this Oval of Water muft fhift with her j by which means 
are effected thofe two Floods and Ebbs, obfervable every 
25 Hours. 

2° Since, in the Conjunctions and Oppositions of the Sun 
and Moon, the Gravitation of the Water to the Sun con- 
fpires with its Gravitation towards the Moon ; but in the 
Quadratures, the Water rais'd by the Sun is deprefs'd by the 
Moon : Hence it is that the Tides are greateft in the Syzygies, 
and leaft in the Quadratures. 

In effect, there are two Tides every natural Day, from the 
Action of the Sun, as there are in the Lunar Day from that 
of the Moon ; all govern'd by the fame Laws : Only thofe 
caus'd by the Sun, are much lefs than thofe of the Moon ; 
becaufe though the Sun be Ten thoufand times bigger than 
both the Earth and Moon, yet he is at fb imiiienfe a 
Diftance, that the Earth's Semi-diameter bears no Proportion 
thereto. 

Hence, the different 7?i« depending on the particular Acti- 
ons of the Sun and Moon are not diftinguifli'd, but confound- 
ed. The Lunar Tide is fomewhat changed by the Action of 
the Sun ; and this Change varies every Day, by reafon of the 
Inequality between the Natural and Lunat Day. See Day. 

3 Since the greateft Tides about the Equinoxes (viz. thofe 
happening in the Syzygies) arife from the Sun and Moon 
being in the Equinoctial ; and thofe about the Solftices, from 
the Sun and Moon being in the Tropicks ; for this Reafon, 
thofe greateft Tides about the Equinoxes are greater than 
thofe about the Solftices, fince the greater the Circle is, 
wherein the Waters turn, the greater is their Agitation. 
And if the Moon flood ftill in the Pole, the Spheroid would 
become immoveable about the Pole, and the high Water 
be fix'd therein. 

4°. Since the Tides are fomewhat chang'd by the Librati- 
on of the Waters, which ufe to retain a Motion imprefs'd on 
them for fome time ; for this Reafon the higheft Tides arc 
not ptecifely in the very Conjunct ion and Oppofition of the 
Moon, but two or three Tides afterwards. 

5 , Since the Sun is fomewhat neater the Earth in Winter 
than in Summer 5 hence it is, that the greateft Equinoctial 
'tides are obferv'd to be a little before the Vernal Equinox, 
and a little after the Autumnal one. 

6°. Since the greateft of the two Tides happening in every 
Diurnal Revolution of the Moon, is that wherein the Moon 
is neareft the Zenith, or Nadir: For this Reafon, while 
the Sun is in the Northern Signs, the greater of the two 
Diurnal Tides in our Climates, is that atifing ftom the Moon 
above the Horizon 5 when the Sun is in the Southern Signs, 
the greateft is that atifing from the Moon below the Ho- 
rizon. 

1°. Such would the 'tides regularly be, if the Earth were 
cover'd with Sea very deep 5 but by Reafon of the Shoal- 
nefs of fome Places, and the Narrownefs of the Straits in 
others, by which the Tides ate propagated, there arifes a 
great Diverfity in the EffecTr, not to be accounted for, with- 
out an exact Knowledge of all the Circumftances of the 
Places j as the Pofition of the Land, and the Breadth and 

Depth 
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Depth of the Channels, &c. for a very flow and impercep- 
tible Motion of the whole Body of Water, where it is (for 
Example) two Miles deep, will fuffice to raife its Surface 10 
or 12 Feet in a Tides-time ; whereas, if the fame Quantity 
of Water were to be convey'd upon a Channel of 40 Fa- 
thom deep, it would require a very great Stream ro effect it, 
in fo large Inlets as are the Channel of England and the 
German Ocean ; whence the Tide is found to let ftrongeft in 
thofe Places where the Sea grows narroweft, the lame Quan- 
tity of Water being in thatCale to pals thro' a imaller Paiiage. 
Tnis is moll evident in the Straits between 'Portland and 
C. de la Hogite, in Normandy, where the "Tide runs like a 
Sluice j and would be yet more between "Dover and Calais, 
if the "Tide coming about the Iiland did not check it. 

And this Force being once imprcfs'd upon the Water, con- 
tinues to carry it above the Level of the ordinary Height in 
the Ocean, particularly where the Water meets a direct 
Obftacte, as it is in St. Madocs - 7 and where it enters into a 
long Channel, which running far into the Land, grows very 
ftrait at its Extremity, as it is in the Severn-Sza. at Chepjlo-zv 
and Srijlol. 

This Slioalnefs of the Sea, and the intercurrent Conti- 
nents, are the Reaibn that in the open Ocean, high Water 
is not at the Time of the Moon's Appulfe to the Meridian, 
but always ibme Hours after it, as it is obferv'd upon all 
the Weft Coaft. of Europe and Africa, from Ireland to the 
Cape of Good Hope , in all which a South- Weft Moon makes 
high Water 5 and the fame is reported to be on the Weft of 
America. 

It would be endlefs to recount all the particular Solutions, 
which are eafy Corollaries from this Doctrine : as, why 
the Lakes and Seas, fuch as the Cajpiau Sea, and the Me- 
diterranean Sea, the Slack Sea, and Saltick, have no 
fenfible 'fides : For Lakes having no Communication with 
the Ocean, can neither increafe or diminifh their Water, 
whereby to rile and fall j and Seas that communicate by fuch 
narrow Inlets, and are of lb immenfe an Extent, cannot in 
a few Hours Time receive and empty Water enough to raife 
or fink their Surface any thing leniibly. 

To demonftrate the Excellency of this Doctrine, the 
Example of the Tides in the Port of Tanking in China, 
which are lb extraordinary, and different from all others we 
have yet heard of 5 may iurEce. In this Port there is but one 
Flood and Ebb in 24 Hours 5 and twice in each Month, viz-, 
when the Moon is near the Equino&ial, there is no Tide at 
all, but the Water is ftagnant ; but with the Moon's Decli- 
nation, there begins a Tide, which is greateft when fhe 
is in the Tropical Signs ; only with this Difference, that 
when the Moon is to the Northward of the Equinoctial, it 
flows when fhe is above the Earth, and ebbs when fhe is 
under, lb as to make high Water at Moon-fetting, and low 
"Water at Moon-rifing : But, on the contrary, the Moon be- 
ing to the Southward, makes' high Water at rifing, and low 
Water at fetting, it ebbing all the Time fhe is above the 
Horizon. 

The Caufe of this odd Appearance is propos'd by Sir 
Ifaac Newton to arife from the Concurrence of two Tides, the 
one propagated in fix Hours out of the great South-Sea along 
the Coaft of China ; the other out of the Indian Sea from 
between the Ifiands in twelve Hours, along the Coaft of 
Malacca and Camboya. The one of thefe Tides being pro- 
duc'd in North Latitude, is, as hath been faid, greater 
when the Moon being to the North of the Equator, is above 
the Earth, and lels when file is under the Earth. The 
other of them, which is propagated from the Indian Sea, 
being rais'd in South Latitude^ is greater, when the Moon 
declining to the South is above the Earth, and lefs when fhe 
is under the Earth ; In that of thefe Tides alternately greater 
and leffer, there come always fucceffively two of the 
greater, and two of the lcfTer together every Day 5 and the 
high Water falls always between the Arrival of the two 
greater Floods ; and the low Water between the Times of 
the Arrival of the two lefter Floods : And the Moon coming 
to the Equinoctial, and the alternate Floods becoming equal, 
the Tide ceafes, and the Water ftagnates ; but when fhe has 
pafs'd to the other Side of the Equator, thole Floods which 
in the former Order were the leaft, now becoming the 
greateft, that which before was the Time of the high Wa- 
iter, now becomes the low Water, and the converfe 5 fo that 
the whole Appearance of thefe ftrange Tides is, without any 
forcing, naturally deduc'd from thele Principles, and is a 
great Argument for the Certainty of the whole Theory, 

TWKivaiters, or Tide-.i^w, certain Officers belonging 
to theCuftom-houl'e, appointed to watch or attend on Ships, 
coming from abroad, to fee that nothing be landed till fhe Gi- 
ft om of the Freight be paid. See Custom, Freight, i£c. 
They are thus call'd, becaufe they go aboard the Ships at 
their Arrival in the Mouth of the Thames, and come up 
with the Tide. 

TIERCE, in Heraldry, a Term denoting the Shield to 
he divided into three equal Parts, of different Colours or 
Metals. 
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If the Chief and Bafe be of the fame Colour when di- 
vided by a Feffe, they blazon it by exprcfiing the Colour, 
and mentioning the Feffe ; otherwife, they lay it is Tierce 
en fafce, and mention each of the Colours ; or Tierce en PaL 
if lb divided in Pale. £ 

Tierce, or Terce, is alfo a Meafure of liquid Things 9 
as Wine, Oil, &c. containing the third Part of a Pipe, or 
42 Gallons. See Measure, Gallon &c. 

Tierce, in Mulic. See Third. 

Tierce, Three, a Sequence of three Cards of the fame 
Colour. See Sequence. 

Tierce, in Fencing. See Guard. 

Tierce Order. See Third Order. 

TIGE, in Architecture, a French Term for the Shaft off 
Fuft of a Column 5 comprehended between the Aftragal and 
the Capital. See Fust and Column. 

TILE. SeeTYLE. 

TILLER, or Tillar, in Husbandry, a little young 
Tree left to grow till it be fellable. See Timber. 

Tiller of a Ship, is a ftrong Piece of Wood faften'd to 
the Rudder. See Rudder. 

The fame Name is alfo given to that which ferves for a 
Helm in a Boat. 

TILLING, in Gardening and Agriculture, a moving or 
ftirring of the Ground, with the Plough or Spade ; which 
being perform'd on the Top, enters to a certain Depth, and 
makes the lower and upper Parts change Place - 7 by which 
means the Goodnefs of the Earth is kept from being Ipent 
in feeding ill Plants. See Ploughing, &c. 

The Rule, as to Gardening in general, is, that hot and 
dry Earth mould be till'd in Summer, either a little before, 
or while it rains, or foon after; and that neither too often 
nor too deep; In hot Weather 'tis not to be perform'd, un- 
Iefs water'd foon after : But for moift, cold, and ftrong 
Earth, it mull never be till'd in Time of Rain, but rather in 
the greateft Heats. As to Arable Lands, that which is clayey, 
ftiff, cold, and rnoiff, is generally thrice till'd $ in Spring, 
Summer, and at Seed Time, for Wheat ; and four Times 
for Barley. 

Thefe repeated Pioughings or Fallowings are very advan- 
tageous to the Soil, both as they deftroy Weeds, and as the 
Ground is hereby laid in Ridges, which prevents its being 
over drench'd in wet Seafons, faves it much from Blights, 
and bleak Weather, and makes the Land lighter and fitter 
for the Seed to take Root in, and to imbibe the nitrous 
Dews and Influences of the Air, {$c. See Fallowing and 
Vegetation. 

TILT. See Joust and Tournaments, Carrousels 
and Quadril, ££?<;., 

TluT-Soat, a Boat cover'd with zTilt, i. e. a Cloth, or 
Tent, for the Sheltering of PafTengers : Such is that which 
carries PafTengers between Zondon and Gravefend. 

T1MAR, Timarium, a Lordfhip or Tract of Ground, 
which the Grand Signior gives the Spahi's, in Ufu Fruit, 
2. e. to enjoy during Life, for their Subfiftence. See Spahi. 

Meninski calls it a Penfion, Stipend, or Revenue, granted 
to old Soldiers who have deferv'd well, in Lands and Poffeffi- 
ons of Caftles, Towns, Villages, Fields, or in Tithes, and 
other Fruits and Incomes, with the Prefecture, Jurisdicti- 
on, or Lordfhip of the faid Places. 

The Timar is a kind of Fief granted for Life. — The 
whole Ottoman Empire is divided into Sangiackes or Ban- 
neries, under which, all fuch as hold Timars, who are call'd 
Timariots, are bound to lift themfelves, when fummon'd up- 
on any Expedition. See Timariot. 

Timars may be refign'd as Benefices among us, only obtain- 
ing the Content of the Beglerbei, or Governor of the Province. 

Indeed, for Timars of above 20000 Alpers per Annum, 
call'd Zaim, the Grand Vizier alone grants Difpenfations. 
See Zaim. 

TIMARIOTS, thofe who enjoy Lands and Benefices on 
the Tenure and Condition of Timars. See Timar. 

The Timariots are oblig'd to ferve in War, perfonally, 
with as many Men and Horfes for Service, as their Timar, 
by the Eftimate made thereof, contains Times 2500 Afpers, 
or 11 Pounds Sterling; and to maintain them conftantly 
mounted and arm'd, after their Manner, to be ready to 
march at all Hours when commanded ; and that on Pain 
of Death ; nothing, not even Skknefs itfelf, being allow'd 
to excufe them. 

Befide this Service, they likewife pay an Acknowledg- 
ment of one Tenth of their Revenue. — If they have any 
Children of Age to bear Arms, and fit for the Service, after 
their Deceafe, or in Defect hereof, if they have any Rela- 
tions, that have the leaft Intereft; the Timar is us'd to be 
continu'd to them on the fame Conditions ; otherwife, it is 
transferr'd to others. 

If the Revenue thus held of the Grand Signior exceed 
15000 Afpers, or 66 Pounds Sterling, they who hold it, are 
not call'd Timariots, but Stibajfi, or Zaims ; and have the 
Adminiftrationof Jaftice in the Place, under the Sangiac of 
the Province. 
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The Timaftots have different Appointments, from 4 or 
5000 Aipers ; equal to about 22 Pounds Sterling ; to 20000 
Afpers : But unlefs their Timar exceed 8000 Afpers, they 
are never oblig'd to march, except when the Grand Signior 
goes in the Army in Per ion ; on which Occafion none are 
exempted. 

The Origin of the Timariors is referr'd to the firft Sultans, 
who being Mailers of the Fiefs or Lands of the Empire, 
creeled them into Baronies or Commanderies; to reward the 
Services of their braveft Soldiers ; and eipecially to raiib 
and keep on Foot a Number of Troops without disburfing 
any Money. 

But it was Salman II. that firft eftablifh'd the Order and 
Difcipline among theie Barons, or Knights of the Empire ; 
and by his Order it was, that the Number of Horiemen 
each mould maintain, was regulated. 

This Body has always been not only exceedingly powerful, 
but great and illuftrious, throughout all the Empire : But 
Avarice, the ordinary Fault of the Orientals, has occafion'd 
their Declenfion of late Years. 

The Viceroys and Governors of Provinces manage their 
Matters fo at Court, that Timars, even out of their Jurif- 
di£lion, are given to their Domeiiicks, or to fuch as will 
give the moft Money for them. 

There are two Kinds of Timariots ; the one appointed 
by the Pone, the other by the Viceroy of the Country : But 
the Revenues of both are lefs than thole of the Zaims, and 
their Equipage and Tents lefs in Proportion. See Zaim. 

Thole who have their Patents from the Court, have from 
5 or 6000 Afpers, to 19999 Aipers per Annum ; if they have 
one Afper more, they become Zaims. Thofe who receive 
their Patents from the Viceroys, have from 3 to 6000 Afpers 
per Annum. 

This Cavalry is better diiciplin'd than that properly call'd 
the Spahis, -tho' the Spahis be the neater! and briskeft. 
Theie laft: only fight in Plattoons; whereas the Zaims and 
Timariots are divided into Regiments, and commanded by 
Colonels, under the Direction of Bafhaws. 

The Bafhaw of Aleppo-, when in the Army, is Colonel 
General of this Militia. 

TIMBER, includes all Kinds of fell 'd and feafon'd Woods, 
us'd in the feveral Parts of Building ; as Carpentry, Joinery, 
Turnery, $c. See Woou and Building. 

The Kinds of timber are numerous : We mall only men- 
tion fome of the moll: ufual ; from Evelyns Sytva, &c. 
as , 

i°. Oak'-, the Ufes whereof need no enumerating: To 
endure all Seafons and Wearhers, there is no Wood like it : 
Hence its Vie in Pales, Shingles, Polls, Rails, Boards, &c. 
For Water-works it is fecond to none 5 and where it lies 
expos'd both to Air and Water, there is none equal to 
it. 

2 . Elm : This fell'd between November and February, is 
all Spine or Heart, and no Sap ; and is of lingular Ule in 
Places where it is always wet or dry : Its Tough nefs likewife 
makes it of Ufe to Wheel-wrights, Mill-wrights, &c. nor mutt 
it be omitted, that its not being liable to break and fly in 
Chips, makes it fit for Dre tiers and Planks to chop on. 

3°. Seech: Its chief Ufe is in Turnery, Joinery, Up- 
holftery, and the like, as being of a clean, white, fine 
Grain, not apt to bend or flit : Yet is it ibmetunes, efpeci- 
ally of late, us'd for building Timber ; and if it lie constant- 
ly wet, is judg'd to out-laft Oak. 

4 . Afa : Its Ufe is almoit univerfal : 'Tis good for 
Building, or other Occasions where it may lie dry ; It 
ferves the Carpenter, Cooper, Turner, Plough- wright, 
"Wheel-wright, Gardener ; as alio at Sea for Oars, Hand- 
Spikes, ££fc. 

5 . Fir ; commonly known by the Name of Ileal, is of 
late much us'd in Building, eipecially within Doors, for 
Stairs, Floors, Wainfcot, and moft Works of Orna- 
ment. 

6°. Walnut-Tree, is of univerfal Ufe; excepting for the 
Out-fides of Buildings; None better for the Joiners Ufe 5 
it being of a more curious brown Colour than Beech, and lefs 
fubject to Worms. 

7 . Chefiut-Tree, next to Oak, is the Timber moft 
fought for by Joiners and Carpenters : 'Tis very lading. 

8°. Service-Tree, us'd in Joinery, as being of a delicate 
Grain, and fit for Curiofities : It alio yields Beams of con- 
siderable Bignefs for Building. 

9 Q . Toplar, Abel, and Ajpen, differing very little from 
one another, are much us'd of late inltead of Fir : They 
look as well, and are tougher and harder. 

10. Alder ; much us'd for Sewers or Pipes to convey Wa- 
ter. When always wet it grows hard like a Stone ; but 
where fometimes wet, and fometimes dry, it rots imme- 
diately. 

Felling of Timber, 

The Seafbn ufiia^y commences about the End of April 5 
in regard the Bark then generally rifes the freelielt $ fo that 



where a Quantity of Timber is to be fell'd, the Statute 
requires it to be done then for the Advantage of Tanning. 
See Tanning. 

However, the Opinions and Practices of Authors are very 
different, as to the belt Sea ion for felling Timber ; Pitru- 
vius recommends an Autumnal Fall ; others advile "December 
and January : Cato was of Opinion, that Trees ihould have 
bore their Fruit e'er fell'd ; at lealt their Fruit Ihould be 
iiril ripe ; which falls in with the Sentiment of V'itruvius. 

In effect, tho' Timber unbark'd be moil obnoxious to 
Worms, yet we find the wild Oak, and many other Kinds, 
if fell d too late, when the Sap begins to be proud, to be 
very tubjecl: to Worms 5 whereas, about Mid- Winter, it n 
neither calls, rifts, nor twines. 

Ir were happy, therefore, it a Method of Tanning with- 
out Bark could be invented, that Trees being fell'd more 
early, the Timber might be the better feafon'd. 

The Ancients had a great Regard to the Age of the 
Moon in the felling their Timber: If their Rules avail 
ought, they are theie : Fell Timber in the Wain, or four 
Days after new Moon : Some fay, let it be the laft Quarter, 
tPliny orders it to be in the very Article of the Change 5 
which happening in the laft Day of the Winter Solitice, 
the Timber, fays he, will be immortal. Columella fays, 
from the 2 oth to the 28th Day. Cato, four Days after the 
Fall. Vegetius, from the 15th to the 25th for Ship Timber 5 
but never in the Increafe, Trees then abounding with Moi- 
Iture, the only Source of Putri faction. 

Some even have a Regard to the Temper and Time of 
the Day ; the Wind to be low, neither Eaft nor Welt ; nei- 
ther in frolty, wet, nor dewy Weather; and therefore never 
in the Forenoon, 

Laltly, fome Regard is had to the Species ; Fir is bell 
fell'd when it begins to fpring ; both as ir then quits its Coat 
belt, and as the Wood, according to Theophrajlus, is by 
that Means render'd wonderfully durable in Water. Elm, 
fays Mr. Worlidge, is to be fell'd between November and Ja- 
nuary ; in which Cafe it will be all Heart 5 at lealt, the 
Sap will be very inconfiderable : This, he adds, is the only 
Seafon for felling Am. 

Some Authors add further, that in felling Timber, Care 
is to be taken only to cut it into the Pith, and i'o to let it 
ftand till dry ; by which Means the Moifture is evacuated in 
Drops, which would otherwife occafion Putri faction. 

Seafoning of Timber.. 

After felling, and fawing it, fome advife it to be laid up 
very dry, in an airy Place, yet out of the Wind and Sun, 
at leait free from any Extremities of either; And that it 
mayn't decay, but dry evenly, they order it to be daub'd 
over with Cows Dung. 

'Tis not to ftand upright, but to lie all along, one Piece 
over another, only kept apart by fhort Blocks interpos'd, to 
prevent a certain Mouldinefs, which they are apt to contract 
in Sweating on one another ; from which frequently arifes a 
kind of Fungus, eipecially if there be any iappy Parts re- 
maining. 

Others advife Boards, Planks, ££>c. to be laid in fome 
Pool, or running Stream for a few Days, to extract the Sap 
from them, and afterwards to dry them in the Sun or Air. 



By this means. 



'tis laid, th- 



y will be prevented from either 



chapping, catting, or cleaving; but againlt fhrinking there 
is no Remedy. Mr. Evelyn particularly recommends this 
Method for Fir. 

Others again, are for burying them in the Earth ; others 
in Wheat ; and others for fcorching and feafoning them in 
Fire, efpecially Piles, Pofts, £f?c. that are to ftand either in 
Water or Earth. 

Sir Hugh 'Piatt informs us. that the Venetians burn and 
fcorch their Timber in the flaming Fire, continually turn- 
ing it round with an Engine, till it has got a hard, black, 
crafty Coal upon it. 

"Frefervmg of Timber. 

When Boards, 1$c. are dry'd, feafon'd, and fix'd in their 
Places, Care is to be taken to defend and preferve them ; 
to which the fmearing them with Linleed Oil, Tar, or the 
like Oleaginous Matter, contributes much. 

The Tftitch preferve their Gates, Portcullices, Draw- 
Bridges, Sluices, £5?c. by coating them over with a Mixture 
of Pitch and Tar, whereon rhey ftrew fmall Pieces of Cockle 
and other Shells, beaten almoit to Powder, and mix*d with 
Sea Sands ; which incrufts and arms it wonderfully againft 
all Affaults of Wind and Weather. 

Timber fell'd before the Sap is perfectly at reft, is very 
fubjeft to the Worms ; to prevent, or cure which, Mr. Eve- 
/17Z gives us the following Secret, as moft approv'd. Put 
common Sulphur in a Cucurbir, with as much Aqua-fortis, as 
will cover it three Fingers deep ; diftih't to aDrynefs, which, 
is perform'd by two or three Rectifications, 

Lay 
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Lay the Sulphur remaining at Bottom on a Marble, or in 
aGlafs ; and with the Oil it diffolves into, anoint the 'Him* 
her. This, he adds, not only infallibly prevents or cures 
the Wormineis ; but preferves all Kinds or Woods, and 
even many other Things, as Ropes, Nets, and Mafts from 
Putrifaftion, either in Air, Water, Snow, ££fc. 

For fuch as would go a fhorter Way to work, two or 
three Anointings with Linfeed Oil may do very well. As to 
Pofrs, gfc. that are toftand in the Ground, the burning the 
Outrides to a Coal is*a great Preiervative. 

As to the Chops or Clefts green 'timber is liable to 
after working, a very great Eye-fore in many fine Build- 
ings, they are clos'd by anointing, luppling, and ioaking it 
with the Fat of powder'd Beer-Broth, twice or thrice re- 
peated. Some Carpenters ufe Greafe and Saw Dull mingled 
for the lame Purpoie, But the former Method is excellenr, 
only it is not to be us'd while the timber is green. 

Timber-2>£W, the Wood of timber, e'er yet fell'd ; par- 
ticularly that of Oak, Z<-ic. See Timber and Tree. 

For the Raifwg, planting, tranfplanting, Pruning, &c. 
of timber-trees. See Seminary, Pruning, Trans- 
planting, ££?c 

Timber Meafiire. timber is ufually meafur'd and e&U 
mated by the Load or tun ; which is a fblid Meafure con- 
taining 40 Feet of round timber, or 50 of hewn timber. 
The Denomination of Load, &P. we fuppole arifes hence, 
that 40 or 50 folid Feet ot mch timber weighs about a 
Tun, :'. e. 20 hundred Weight, which is ufually accounted a 
Cart Load. 

1°. For the Measuring of round timber ; the Practice is 
to gird the Tree about, in the Middle of the Length, and 
folding the Line twice, to take one Length or Quarter of 
the whole, and account that for the true Side of the Square : 
Then, for the Length, 'tis counted from the Bur-end of the 
Tree, fo far up as the Tree will hold half a Foot Girt, as 
they call it 5 z. e. fo long as the Line, twice folded, is half a 
Foot. 

The Dimenfions thus taken, the Quantity of Timber is 
had, either by multiplying the Side of the Square into itfelf, 
and that Product by the Length; by the Method of Crofs- 
Multiplication. See Cross-Multiplication. 

Or, more eafily, and fpeedily on Gunter's Line, by extend- 
ing the Compaffes from 12, to the Side of the Square in 
Inches ; for that Extent turn'd twice (the fame Way) from 
the Length in Feet, will reach to the Content in Feet. See 
Gunter's Scale. 

Or, better {till, on Coggefb all's Sliding Rule, by letting 12 
on the Girt Line D, to the Length in Feet on the Line C. 
Then againft the Side of the Square, on the Girt Line D, 
taken in Inches, you have on the Line C the Content of the 
timber in Feet, See CoggefoaWs S-lidinc Rule. 

Note, i°. This Method of meafuring round timber,tho' 
common, is yet erroneous ; and the Content found hereby, 
'tis demonstrated, is lefs than the true Content or Meafure in 
the Ratio of 1 1 to 14. How to avoid this Error, and mea- 
fure it iuftly, we have fhewn under the Ule of Coggejball's 
Sliding Rule. 

2°. If the Tree have any great Boughs that are Timber, 
as the Phrafe is, j. e. which will hold Foot girt, they are 
commonly meafur'd, and added to the reft : The Solidity 
of the whole being thus found, they divide it by 40, which 
brings it into Loads. 

a°. In meafuring round timber for Sale, they ufually call: 
away an Inch out of the Square for the Bark, if Oak; ib 
that. a Tree 10 Inches fquare, they only account as if 9 ; 
but for Am, Elm, Beach, t£c an Inch is too much. 

11°. For the Meafuring hewn atfquared timber ; the Practice 
is, to find the Middle of the Length of the Tree, and there 
to meafure its Breadth, by clapping two Rules, or other 
ftraight Things, to the Sides of the Tree, and meafuring 
the Diftance between them : In the like Manner they mea- 
fure the Breadth the other Way. If the two be found un- 
equal, they add them together, and take half the Sum for 
the true Side of the Square. 

The Dimenfions thus taken, the Content is found either 
by Crofs-Multiplication, Gunter's Scale, or the Sliding Rule, 
after the Manner already directed. 

The Content divided by 50, gives the Number of Loads. 
Note If the timber be unequally fided, this Method of 
meafuring it is erroneous; always giving the Content more 
than the Truth, and the more fo, as the Difference of the 
Sides is greater ; yet Cuftom has aurhoriz'd it. 

To meafure fuch timber ]uft\y, a mean Proportional ftiould 
be found between the unequal Sides; and this Mean be ac- 
counted the Side of the Square. 

For the meafuring of taper timber, &c. timber of other 
Forms, as Cubes, Pnfms, 'Pyramids, &c. ; See the Methods 
under the Article Sliding Rule, 

Timber of Sk'ws, is forty Skins. Hae Civitas (fc. Ceftrne) 
tunc reddebat de forma 4? tibras & tres Timbres pcllium 
Martenarum IL. Edw. Conf. 



Timber, in Falconry. To timber, is to neftle, or make 
a Neil, as Birds of Prey do. See Nest. 

Timbers of Ermine, in Heraldry, are the Ranks or Rows 
of Ermine in Noblemens Coats. See Ermine. 

TIMBRE, or Timmer, in Heraldry, the Creft of an 
Armoury ; or whatever is placed a-top of the Efcutcheon, to 
diftinguifti the Degree of Nobility, either JEcclefiaftic of 
Secular. See Crest. 

Such is the Papal Tiara, Cardinals Hat, the Crofs, Mitre, 
Coronet, Mortier; and particularly the Casks or Helmets, 
which the Ancients call'd more especially timbres, from their 
refembling a kind of Bell without a Clapper, which the 
French call Timbres ; or becaufe they re-founded like thofe 
Timbres when ftruck. This is the Opinion of Loifean, who 
derives the Word from the Latin, Tintinnabulum. See 
Cask. 

TIME, a Succeftion of Phenomena in the TJmverfe ; or 
a Modeot Duration, marfc'd by certain Periods and Meafures; 
chiefly by the Motion and Revolution of the Sun. See 
Mode and Duration. 

The Idea of time in the Genera!, Mr. Lock observes, we 
acquire by confidering any Part of infinite Duration, as fet 
out by periodical Meafures : The Idea of any particular Time 
or Length of Duration, as a Day, an Hour, &c. we acquire 
firft by obferving certain Appearances at regular, and, feeming- 
ly, equi-diftant Periods. 

Now, by being able to repeat thofe Lengths or Meafures 
of time as often as we will, we can imagine Duration, where 
nothing really endures or exifts ; and thus we imagine to 
Morrow, next Tear, &c. 

Some of the later School Philofbphers define time- to be 
the Duration of a Thing, whofe Exigence is neither without 
Beginning nor End ; by which, time is diftinguihYd from 
Eternity. See Eternity, 

Ariflotle and the Peripateticks, define it humerus motuS 
fe&Undum tyius & pofterius $ or a Multitude of tranfient Parts 
of Motion, fucceeding each other, in a continual Flux, in the 
relation of Priority and Pofteriorit}'. 

Hence it ftiould follow, that time is Motion itfelf, or at 
leaft the Duration of Motion, confider'd as having feveral 
Parts, fome whereof are continually Succeeding to others : 
But on this Principle, Time, or temporal Duration, would 
not agree to Bodies at reft, which yet no Body will deny to 
exift in Time, or to endure for a Time. 

Toevade this Inconvenience, the Epicureans and Corpvfcu- 
larians made time to be a fort of Flux, different from 
Motion, confiding of infinite Parts, continually and imme- 
diately fucceeding each other, and this from Eternity to 
Eternity ; but others directly explode this Notion, as efta- 
blifliing an Eternal Being, independant of God. For how 
ftiould there be a Flux, before any thing exifted to flow? 
And what fhould that Flux be, a Subftance or an Accident? 

time may be diftinguifh'd like Place, into Ab feint e and 
Relative. See Place. 

Abfolute Time, is time confider'd in itfelf and without 
any relation to Bodies or their Motions. This flows equally, 
i. e. never proceeds either fafter or flower ; but glides on in a 
conftant, equable Tenor. 

Relative or Apparent Time, is the fenfible Meafure of any 
Duration, by means of Motion. For fince that equable Flux 
of Time does not affect our Senies, nor is any way im- 
mediately cognizable thereby ; there is a Neceflity for calling 
in the Help of fome nearly equable Motion to be a fenfible 
Meafure, whereby we may determine its Quantity, by the 
Correfpondency of the Parts of this, with thofe of that. 

Hence, as we judge thofe times to be equal, which pais 
while a moving Body, proceeding with an equable Velocity, 
pafles over equal Spaces ; fo we judge thofe times to be equal, 
which flow while the Sun, Moon and other Luminaries per- 
form their Revolutions, which, to our Senfes, are equal. 

But fince the Flux of time cannot be accelerated, nor re- 
tarded ; whereas all Bodies move fometimes fafter and flower, 
and there is, perhaps, no perfectly equable Motion in all 
Nature : It appears her.ee to follow, that abfolu-te Time 
ftiould be fomething truly and really diftinct. from Motion. 
For let us fuppofe "the Heavens and Stars to have remained 
without Motion from the very Creation 5 does it hence follow, 
that the Courfe of time would have been at a Stand ? Or, 
rather, would not the Duration of that Qyiefcent State be 
equal to the very time now elapied ? 

Sinceabfotute Timeis a Quantity uniformly extended, and 
in its own Nature moil fimple ; it 'hence comes to be repre- 
fented by Mathematicians, to the Imagination, under the 
mofl fimple, fenfible Magnitudes, and particularly right Lines 
and Circles, with wnich-it bears a near Analogy, in refpefl: 
of Genefis, Similarity, &c. 

Tisnot, indeed, neceflary, that Time ftiould be meafurccl 
by Motion ; any conftant periodical Appearance in feemin^ly 
equidiftant Spaces, as the freezing of Water, the blowing of 
a Plant, &c. returning at fet Periods, might do as well. In 
effeft, Mr, Lock mentions an American People, who count 
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their Years by the coming and going away of Birds. See 
Periods. 

Some Authors diftinguifh Time into Agronomical and 
Civil. 

Agronomical Time, is that taken purely from the Motion 
of the heavenly Bodies, without any other regards. 

CtvilTrme, isthe former Time accommodated to CivilUfes; 
and form'd and diftinguifh 'd into Tears, Months, T)ays, &c. 
See Day, Month, Week, Year, <&c. 

In this Senfe, Time is the Subject of Chronology. See 
Chronology. 

Time, in Mufic, is an Affection of Sound, whereby we 
denominate it long or port, with regard to its Continuity in 
the fame Degree of Tune. See Sound. 

Time and Tune are the great Properties of Sound, on 
whofe Difference, or Proportions, Mufic depends : Each has 
has its feveral Charms; where the Time, or Duration of the 
Notes is equal, the Differences of Tune alone are capable to 
entertain us with endlefs Pleafure. See Tune. 

And of the Power of Time alone, i.e. of the Pleafures 
arifing from the various Meafurcs of long and .fhort, fwift 
and flow 5 we have an Inftance in the Drum, which has no 
Difference of Notes, as to Tune. See Drum, Accent, £5?c. 

Time, in Mufic, is confider'd, either with refpect to the 
abfolute Duration of the Notes, i. e. the Duration confider'd 
in every Note by itfelf, and meafured by fome external Motion 
foreign to the Mufic ; in refpect to which, the Compofhion is 
faid to be quick, or Jlo-w : or it is confider'd, with refpect to 
the relative Quantity or Proportion of the Notes compared 
with one another. See Note. 

The Signs or Characters by which the Time of Notes is 
reprefented, are /hewn under the Article, Characters m 
Mufic j where the Names, Proportions, &c. are alio ex- 
prefs'd. 

A Semi-breve, for Inftance, is mark'd to be equal to two 
Minims, a Minim to two Crotchets, a Crotchet to two Qua- 
vers, foon, and ftill in a duplicate Ratio, i.e. in the Ratio of 
1 : j. Now, where the Notes refpecl: each other, thus, i, e. 
where they are in this Ratio 5 the Mufic is faid to be in 
Tiuple, i. e. double or common Time. 

When the feveral Notes are Triple each other, or in the 
Ratio 3:1; that is, when the Scmi-breve is equal to three 
Minims, the Minim to three Crotchets, ££?c. the Mufic 
is faid to be trifle Time. 

Now, to render this Part as fimple as poffible, the Propor- 
tions already flated among the Notes, are fix'd and invariable ; 
and to exprefs the Proportion of 3 : 1, a Point ( .) is added 
on the right Side any Note, which is deem'd equivalent to 
Half of it 5 and by this means a pointed Semi-breve O be- 
comes equal to three Minims, &c. fo of the reft. 

From hence arife feveral other Ratios conftituting new 
Kinds of triple Time ; as 2:3 and 3 : 4, &c. but thefe 
Mr. Malcolm obferves, are of no real Service, and are not per- 
ceived without a painful Attention. For the Proportions of 
the Times of Notes, to afford us Pleafure, rauit be fuch 
as are not difficultly perceived 5 on which account, the only 
Ratios fit for Mufic, befides that of Equality, are the 'Double 
and Trifle. 

Common or duple Time, is of two Species 5 the Firft, 
when every Meafure is equal to a Semi-breve, or its Value in 
any Combination of Notes of a lefler Quantity. 

The Second, where every Bar is equal to a Minim, or its 
Value in lefler Notes. The Movements of this Kind of 
Meafure are various ; but there are Three common Diflincti- 
ons j the firft. flow, fignify'd at the beginning by the Mark 
C ; the fecond brisk, fignify'd by (£ j the third very quick, 
fignify'd by 3). , 

But what that flow, brisk and quick is, is very uncertain, 
and only to be learnt by Practice. The neareffc Meafure we 
know of, is to make a Quaver the Length of the Pulfe of a 
good Watch 5 then, a Crotchet will be equal to two Pulfes, a 
Minim to four, and the whole Meafure or Semi-breve to eight. 
This may be reputed the Meafure of brisk Time 5 for" the 
flow, 'tis as long again, and the quick, only half as long. 

The whole Meafure, then, of common Time, is equal to 
a Semi-breve or a Minim : But thefe are varioufly fub-divided 
into Notes of lefs Quantities, Sec Measure. 

Now to keep the Time equal, we make ufe of a Motion of 
the Hand or Foot, thus: Knowing the true Time of a 
Crotchet, we fhall fuppofe the Meafure or Bar a&ually fub- 
divided into four Crotchets for the firft Species of common 
Time 5 then the Half Meafure will be two Crotchets 5 there- - 
fore, the Hand or Foot being up, if we put it down with the 
very beginning of the firft Note or Crotchet, and then raifed 
with the Third ; and then down to begin the next Meafure : 
this is calfd beating of Time. 

By Practice, we get a Habit of making this Motion very 
equal, and consequently of dividing the Meafure or Bar into 
equal Parts, up and down ; as alfo of taking all the Notes 
in the juft Proportion, fo as to begin and end them precifely 
with the beating. In the Meafure of two Crotchets, we beat 
down the firft, and the fecond up. Some call each Half of 



the Meafure in common Time, a Time ; and fo they call 
this the Mode or Meafure of two Times, or the c Dtij>la 
Meafure. 

Again, fbme mark the Meafure of two Crotchets with a 
2or|, signifying it to be equal to two Notes, whereof four 
make a Semi- breve ; and fome mark it £ for Quavers. 

For Trifle Time ; fee Triple Time, 

Time in Fencing, There are three Kinds of Time ; that 
of the Sword ; that of the Foot, and that of the whole Body. 
All the Times that are perceived out of their Meafure, are 
only to be confider'd as Appeals or Feints, to deceive and amufe 
the Enemy. 

Time in Grammar ~\ r Tense. 

Time in Mecbanicks C c ee ) Motion. 

Periodical Time in Aflronomy ( ^Period. 

Equation of Time ) ^ Equation. 

TiMK-Keefer, orTiM-E.-Meaft!re. See Chronometer. 

TIN, a whitifh Metal, fofter than Silver, yet much harder 
than Lead. See Metal. 

The Chymifts, &c. hold Tin an imperfect Metal, gene- 
rated of two different Seeds, viz. that of Silver and that of 
Lead ; which renders it a kind of Compound of both; and 
accordingly it is frequently found in Lead and Silver Mines. 

Tin, however, has alfo its proper Mines, of which our 
Counties of Comwal and Devonfhire are an abundant Evi- 
dence : The greateft Part of the Tin confumed in Europe^ 
is procured from thence 5 and Cambden even fuppofes this 
Abundance of Tin in thofe two Provinces, to have given the 
original Denomination 'Britain to the whole Country. In the 
Syrian and Chaldee, Tin is calfd Bragmanac ; the Primitive 
whereof \s Bratman ot Britman, whence Britain. 

The principal Characters or Properties of Tin, enumerated 
by Boerhaave, are, That it is the lighteft of all Metals j very 
little ductile or elaftic 5 the moft fufible and volatile of all 
Metals j fcarce difloluble by Acids, unlefs the weaker Sorts 5 
and eafily and intimately mifcible with other Metals, the Ducti- 
lity whereof becomes diminifh'd by fuch Mixture. 

The fame Author concludes, that Sulphur is a prevailing 
Ingredient in Tiii 7 and deduces feveral of its particular Pro- 
perties therefrom. He adds, that could the Metal be per- 
fectly purged of this heterogeneous Sulphur, 'tis probable it 
would be found no other than Silver. 

Several Authors had before noted a great Conformity, in 
divers Particulars, between the two Metals ; as, that both, 
grow bitter when difTolved by Acids; that when fufed to- 
gether, there is fcarce any feparating them again, not even 
by Lead. Add, that Mr. Boyle and others, give us feveral 
Inftances of Silver being actually procured in confiderable 
Quantity from Tin Ore. See Silver. 

Yet fome Naturalifts judge the Analogy greater between 
Tin and Lead ; and contend that Tin is only Lead, under a 
lefs Degree of Ccction ; but if there be fome Marks of 
Agreement between them, there are as many of Difagreement. 
The Calx of Lead, for inflance, eafily fufes and vitrifies, 
but that of Tin not without the laft Difficulty : If Tin and 
Lead be mix'd by a vehement Fire, a vehement Colluctation 
enfues, and they both run into a Calx : Add, that Tin is 
eafily revivified ; but Lead with great Labour. See Lead. 

The Method of getting, preparing, &c. the Tin in the 
Comip Mines, much the belt and mofl confiderable in the 
World ; is given us in the < Philofofhical Tranfaffions.^ 

The working of the '27;2-Mines is very hard and difficult 5 
not only by reafon of the great Depth which the Veins 
defcend to, even as low as jo Fathom ; but alfo becaufe the 
Rocks, through which PafTages are frequently to be cut, are 
often fo hard, that the Workman can't dig a Foot in a Week. 
Nor is the foft, fhaking Earth found in the 7m-Mines, much 
lefs inconvenient to the Workmen 5 both by reafon of fcetid, 
malignant Vapours it exhales, and of the Currents of Water 
often met withal therein : all thefe Difadvantages together 
render it impracticable for the Workmen to hold it above 
four Hours together. 

The mineral Stones or Glebe being dug and drawn out of 
the Mine, is there broke into Pieces with large Iron Mallets ; 
then brought to a Stamping Mill, where 'tis ffill pounded 
fmaller with Stampers, much like thofe of Paper Mills ; 
and the Water paffing through it wafhes away the earthy 
Parts, leaving the Metallic ones behind : The Lotion is re- 
peated twice, to make the better Separation. 

This done, they dry it in a Furnace on Iron Plates ; and 
grind it very fine in a Crafing Mill 5 then wafli it again 5 then 
dry ir : In this State, the metallic Matter is calTd Slock, or 
Black Tin. 

To convert it into 77?;, i. e. into white Tin, they carry it 
to a Furnace or blowing Houfe ; where, by means of a 
Charcoal Fire, kept up by huge Bellows work'd with the 
Water, it is melted ; after it has pafs'd all thefe Preparations, 
and is become cold, they forge it ; which is the lafl Thing 
done to it in the Works, 

The 
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'The Drofs or Scoria fcumm'd off the 'Tin in Fufion, 
being melted, down with frelh. Ore, runs into Metal ; and 
even the Caufalty, i. e. the Matter walh'd and feparated 
from the Metal in the Mill, being thrown up in Heaps, after 
refting Six or Seven Years, they fetch it over again, and it 
yields as good Tin as any of that of Germany. 

The Workmen dillinguilh feveral Kinds of Tin ; as 
Moor-Tin, which is the bed Sort, a Fool whereof, weighs 80 
Pounds ; and Mine-Tin, which is the next, a Fool thereof 
weighing about 52 or 50 Pounds. The Tin got from thefoft, 
gravelly Earth, they call Try an Tin, to diflinguifh it from 
that got from the Stones, which is better by aimoft Half. 

Two Pounds of black Tin-, when melted, yield about one 
of White. 

There is a Curiofity in thefe Cbmijh Mines, which the 
Lover of Natural Hi llory will be pleas'd to hear; and 'tis 
this: That in digging, at the Depth of 40 or 50 Fathoms, 
they frequently meet with large Trees, Hill entire. See Sub- 

TERK ANEOUS. 

Chilirty, in his Natural Hiflory, goes back as far as the 
Deluge to place them there ; but without having recourfe to 
fo great Antiquity, they who believe that the Mines, when 
exhausted of their Ore 0/ Mineral Matter, renew and fill 
again in courfe of Time, will foon folve the Difficulty, by 
fuppofing, that in the firft Working of thefe Mines, rhele 
Trees had been let down to ferve as Props and Pillars. See 
Deluce. 

But there are other People will think this Renewal of the 
Mines itfelt a Difficulty as great as the former. However, 
■what the former Author adds, viz. that in fome Places in the 
Mines, they likewife find Pick-axes, gfo with wooden Shafts, 
as alfo brafs Nails, and even a Medal of Tioniilian, feems to 
countenance the Opinion. See Mine. 

The Chymills call Tin, Jupiter : But from what Analogy 
between the Metal and the Planet, we leave them to explain. 
See Jupiter. 

By the Analyfes made of this Metal, they hold it com- 
pounded of Earth, Sulphur, a metallic Salt, and Mercury. 

The chief chymical Preparations from I'm, are Salt of Tt&, 
Flower of Tin, and Diaphoretic of Tin. 

Sail of Tin, or of Jupiter, is Tin calcined ; and diltill'd 
Vinegar pour'd thereon ; from which, by means of Fire, and 
then of a cool Place wherein 'tis put, a very white Salt is 
drawn. See Salt. 

Flower of Tin, is a kind of white Cofmetic, or Paint, 
for the Complexion ; drawn with Sal Ammoniac, by means ot 
Sublimation. See Flower. 

Tfiaphoretic of Tin, is fine Tin, and Regulus of Antimony 
melted, firfl together, and then both with Salt-petre. Whence, 
after various Lotions, is drawn a Powder, held to be fove- 
raign againlt various Difeafes. 

Cernfs of Tin, is a white Powder, procured from Tin, 
whereof a Fucus is made, call'd Spanifh White. 

This Cerufs is not made with Vinegar, as that of Lead is; 
but with the Urine of a young Perfon: The Powder is alfo 
ufed to colour Delft Ware. 

Calx of Tin, is what we properly call Bezoardicum Joviale. 
See Bezoardicum. 

Tin of Glafs, is what we properly call Bifmutfr. See 
Bismuth. 

For the ufe of Tin in the Compfition of Tewter ; fee 
Pewter. 

Method of AJfaying Tin. 

To find whether Tin be foft and ductile, or harfh and 
brittle ; there are two Kinds of Affays; the Firfl, is by put- 
ting the Tin in a hot, brafs Mould, and there melting it. If 
the Metal be harfh, it will betaken out heavier than before ; 
otherwife it will be lighter. The Second, is by calling the 
melted 'Tin into a little Mould, made of the Thunder-Hone. 
This Mould has a little Canal of moderate Length, which 
conducts the Matter into a Cavity, capable of containing half 
a Billiard Ball : If the Tin be harm, it appears whitilh 
towards the Entry of the Mould, otherwife 'tis tinged fuper- 
ficially with a very faint, bluilh Brown. 

TINCTURE or Bffence, in Pharmacy and Chymiftry, a 
Separation of the finer and more volatile Parts of a mixt 
Body, made by means of a proper Menilruum difTolving the 
fame. See Menstruum and Dissolution. 

Tincture is particularly applied to the Extraction, or 
Separation of a Colour from a mixt, and the Impreffion it 
makes in a Liquor, or Menilruum which takes away a Part 
of its purell Subllance, and by that means becomes a fharer 
in its Colour, Virtues, gjfc. 

Thus in Pharmacy, we have Cephalic TinBures, Antilcor- 
butic TinBures, Stomachic Tinctures, Anticholic TinBures, 
Invigorating TinBures, l£c. 

Tin&ttres are drawn from Roles, from Corals, £?<?. See 
Extraction. 

To make a TinBure, the Matter is ufually bruifed, put 
in a Matrafs, and the Menilruum, which commonly is 



Spirit of Wine, poured on it, to the Height of 4 two dr tW 
Fingers above it. Then the Glafs is clofed, and fet forDigefti- 
on, in a Sand Heat during four or five Hours, till the Spirit is 
well impregnated, and has received a high Colour, See 
Digestion. 

Thus are TinBures of odoriferous Vegetables, as Cinnamon, 
C5?c. drawn ; and the fame Menilruum ferves for thofe of 
Metals and Minerals. 

The TinBures of Metals, fo much talk'd of by the 
Chymills and Akhymills, are not proper TinBures ; they 
are only Diflblutions, wherein the Metal is divided and atte- 
nuated to a greater Degree, than it is in its natural and 
ordinary DifTolvent. 

If the TinBure were irreducible ; that is, if the Metal 
were diflblv'd to fucha Degree, as thatitcould not be brought 
hack again into Metal ; or, which comes to the fame, if the 
Principles which conrpofe it were difunited, it would be what 
the Chymifls have lo long and fo earneilly wifli d tor, and 
fought with fuch infinitcPains, efpecially with regard to Gold ; 
the IrreduBible TinBure whereof, is what fhould be call'd 
AurumTotabile. See Gold. 

But no fuch TinBure has evet yet been difcover'd : The 1 
Potable Gold in ufe among us, being only Gold extreamly 
divided ; and the Cafe is the fame with the Tintlures of 
other Metals. See Metal and Mineral. 

The Intention of metalline Ti?icJures, is to ratify and 
extend the Sulphur of the Metal as much as pollible ; and fo 
render the fix'd and earthy Parts, as f ubtle and volatile as 
may be : If they are defigned to be of Ule in Medicine, 
fome harmless and agreeable Intermedium is to be ufed. See 
Steel. 

The Akhymills give the Name 0$ Grand Mineral TinBure 
to the Philosophers Stone ; from an Opinion, that all which 
is required to that Operation, is to give the Colour or 
TinBure of Gold to fix'd Mercury. SeePniLosoFHERs Stone* 

Marble, Alaballer and Bones, receive -JivBures from Lixi- 
viums, and fharp Juices ; and Mr. Beyle thinks there is reafon 
to hope the fame may be done oT precious Stones ; Rock 
Cryllal, 'tis certain, is tinged by Subterraneous Juices ; fo is! 
Saphyr itfelf. See Stone. 

In the Memoirs of the French Academy, mention is made 
of certain Liquors, e.gr. Salts drawn from Wheat, which will 
extract Ti?iBures, even out of fome precious Stones. 'Tis 
added, they are the more capable of producing this Effect, 
as they give a greater Degree of Rednefs to the Solution of 
Vitriol. 

Tincture is alio applied by the Heralds, to the Colours 
in "an Efcutcheon, or Coat of Arms ; under which may be 
likewife reduced the two Metals, Or and Argtnt, becaufe often 
reprefentedby Yellow and White. See Colour and Metal. 

TINEA, in Medicine, a Difeafe call'd by the Arabia 
Writers Sahafati, and in Engiip ufually afcalld Head. 

The Tinea is a Dilealeof the Leprous Kind: Authors 
ufually reckon three Species of it, viz. a dry, moifl, and 
lupinous ; which, in reality, are only 16 many Degrees of 
the fame Difeafe, See Lepra. 

Turner defines it an Ulcer ariling in the Heads of Chil- 
dren, from a vicious, corrofive, or ialine Humour, which 
preying on the Cutaneous Glands, in Time deflroys their 
Texture. 

In the firft Stage it is cover'd with white, dry, fcurfy, or 
frruammous Matter: In the fecond the fubjacent Flelh ap- 
pears granulated : And in the third it is ulcerous. 

It has its Name Tinea, Moth, from the Similitude of the 
Holes eat by that Intect on Paper, &c. 

The internal Remedies proper lor the Tinea, are Mercuri- 
als, proper Cathartics, and Dietetics, or Edulcorants ; and 
ibraetimes a Salivation, efpecially by Unction, has been effi- 
cacious, after all other Methods have prov'd vain. The Ex- 
ternals are Fomentations made of Roots of Oxylapathum, 
Birthwort, Horfe-Radijh, Wormwood, &c. boil'd in Water 
and llrain'd ; to which are added, Spirits of Wine campho- 
rated, S& Liniments of Hogs Lard, white Precipitate Mer- 
curial Ointments, with powder'd Brimllone ; and fomerimes 
Powder of Roman and white Vitriol, red Precipitate, &c 

TIN-Glafs, a mineral Matter, white, ftnooth, and, as to 
Appearance, refembling Tin; but hard, fharp, brittle and 
difpos'd into mining Scales, as it were Pieces of Glafs, 
whence its Name. See Mineral. 

Tin-Glafs is the fame with what we otherwife call BifmuW. 
See Bismuth. 

TINNING, the covering or lining any thing with melt- 
ed Tin, or with Tin redue'd to a very fine Leaf. 

Looking GlafTes are foliated or tinn'd with thin Tables of 
beaten Tin, the whole Bignefs of the Glafs; apply'd and 
failen'd thereto by means of Quickfilver. See Foliating 
and Looking-G/<j/S. _, . , , 

Kettles, Saucepans, and other Kitchen Utenfils, are win d 
with melted Tin ; and Locks, Bits, Spurs, &c. with Leaf 
Tin by Help of Fire. . - 

The Plumbers ufe to tin or whiten their Sheets of Lead 5 

in order to which they have a tinning Furnace, fiU'd with 
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live Coal, at the two Sides whereof two Men are plac'd, who 
hold up the Sheets over the Fire to heat ; and the 2V«-leaves 
being laid over them, as fall as the Sheets grow hot, and the 
tin melts, they fix it on by rubbing and fttetching it with 
Tow and Rofin. See Plumbery. 

TINNITUS Juris, 'Tingling of the Ear, a Difcafe 
pretty frequent in the Ear, confifting in the Perception of a 
Sound which is not, or, at leaft, which is not external. 

This Perception is occalion'd by the beating of an Artery in 
the Ear, by an Inflammation, or Abfcefs of the Tympanum or 
Labyrinth, by the Admiffion of foreign Bodies, by Commo- 
tions of the Cranium, Blows on the Ear, S?c. Extraordinary 
and irregular Motions of the Animal Spirits are alio found 
to occafion the tinnitus, as we find in Deliriums, Phrenfies, 
Vertigos, £=Jc. The Tingling of the Ear is one of the Di- 
agnoftic Signs of the Plague. > 

TiS-ftaves, or Saftons, are the Wardens of the Fleet, s 
Officers, attending the King's Courts, with a painted Staff, 
for the taking into Cuflody fuch Perfons as are committed 
by the Court ; and to attend fuch Prifoners as go at large by 
Licence. SccBaston. 

By this Name alfo are the Judges Officers call'd, who car- 
ry a Rod, or Staff, tip'd with Silver, and take Charge of 
fuch Prifoners, as are either committed or turn'd over at the 
Judge's Chambers. See Verge. 

TIRE, or, as the Seamen pronounce it, Teer, of Guns, 
is a Rank of Guns plac'd along upon a Ship's Side, either 
above upon Deck, or below 5 the former of which are call'd 
the upper tire, the latter the lower tire. See Ship. 

TITANS, in the ancient Mythology, the Sons of Uranius, 
or Cains, and Vefta, i. e. of Heaven and Earth, according to 
Hefiod and Apoilodorus ; or, which comes to the fame Thing, 
of A£ther and Earth, according to Hyginus. 

Apoilodorus reckons five Titans, Oceanus, Corns, Hyperion, 
Crms, and Japetus ; all elder Brothers of Saturn : Hyginus 
reckons fix, all, except Hyperion, different from the former ; 
their Names, Sriareus, Gyges, Steropes, Atlas, Hyperion, 
and c Ptolus ; but he feems to include the hundred -handed 
Giants in the Number, which Apoilodorus, and the Genera- 
lity of Mythologies, diilinguifli from the titans. 

Ccelus, by the fame Wife, Vefta, had Sriareus, Gyges, and 
Cottus, the hundred-handed Giants, and had chain'd them up 
mtartams: Vefta, the Earth, their Mother, relenting this 
Treatment, rais'd the titans againft their Father, her Huf- 
band : All, excepting Oceanus, made War upon him, and 
dethron'd him, letting up Saturn in his Place. 

Saturn, it leems, prov'd no more favourable to them than 
his Father ; but continu'd the Giants in their Prifon. 

Upon this, Jupiter revolted againft Saturn ; lerving him 
as he had done Coins ; and refcu'd the three Giants ; who 
afterwards prov'd of great Service to him in the War the 
titans wag'd againft him. 

This War lafted ten Years ; but at length the titans were 
vanquifh'd ; Jupiter remain'd in peaceable Poffeffion of Hea- 
ven, and the titans were bury'd under huge Mountains 
thrown on their Heads. . , 

Ilyginus gives another Origin of the titans: He derives em 
Irom titan, Saturn's elder Brother, by Callus and Vefta ■ who, 
tho' preemptive Heir of Heaven, yet finding his Father 
and Mother more inclin'd for Saturn than him, furrenderd 
to him his Right of Succeffion, on Condition he fhould not 
bring up any Male Child, that the Empire of Heaven might 
revert to his own Iflue the titans. 

But Jupiter, Neptune, and Tluto having been afterwards 
fav'd by the Artifice of Ops ; titan and his Sons, the titans, 
made War on Saturn, vanquifh'd, and imprifon'd him : 
Thus he continu'd in the Power of his Enemies, till Jupiter 
being grown up, made War on the titans, and dehver'd his 
Father. , . 

F. Tezron, in his Antiquity of the Celtce, makes them the 
fame with the titans in Mythology ; and their Princes the 
fame with the Giants in Scripture : He adds, that the Word 
titan is perfeft Celtic, and derives it from tit, Earth, and 
Den or ten. Men : And hence the Greeks call them very 
properly rirji'A, q. d. terrigencc, Earth-born. 

The Word titan is alio us'd by the Poets for the Sun ; in 
which Cale it is likewife Celtic ; only of another Etymolo- 
gy, being form'd from ti, Houle, or Habitation, and tan, 

Hefycbius obferves, that the Word titan is likewife us'd 
for Sodomite : He adds, further, that 'tis one of the Names 
of Antichrift ; in which Senlb it muft be wrote ttitan in 
Greek to contain the Numeral Letters of 666 ; which in 
the Apocalypfe xiii. 18. is the Number of the Beaft. 

TITE, or Tight : The Seamen fay a Ship is tite, when 
fhe is fo ttaunch as to let in but very little Water. This 
is known by the Smell of the Water pump'd out ; for if 
She let in little, it will always ftink ; otherwife nor. 

TITHES, or Tyths, Tenths, Decimtf, Dixmes, the 
tenth Part of all Fruits, both Prajdial, Perlonal, and Mix'd ; 
allotted to the Clergy for their Maintenance. See FauiT, 
Ciergy, £&. 



Of tithes there are three Kinds, viz-. I'.terfondl tithes i 
which are rholc due or accruing from the Profiis of Labour; 
Art, trade, Navigation, and Iniuftry of Man. See Per- 
sonal. 

2°. triedial tithes, which arife either from the Fruits of 
the Ground ; as Corn, Hay, Underwood, Flax, Hemp, &c. 
or from the Fruits of Trees ; as Apples, tears, 'tiumbs, 
Cherries ; or from the Fruits of Gardens. Sec Predial. 

3°. Alixt tithes, which are fuch as ar;fe fromBeails, and 
other Animals fed with the Fruits of the Earth ; as Cheefe, 
Milk, IVooll, Lambs, Calves, Folds, &c. See Mixt. 

tnedial tithes, again, are eirher great or f,.a.i : The 
great Tithes are rhoi'e of Corn, Hay, and Wood ; fmall 
tithes are thofe of Flax, iSc which are pnedial ; and thole 
of Wooll, Milk, Cheefe, Lambs, Ferrers, &c. which are 
niix'd. See Parson, Rector, Vicar, &c. 

The Cuilom of giving or paying tithe is very ancient : 
In Gen. xiv. 2. Abraham gives Abimtlech the Tenth of all 
the Spoils he had taken frcm the four Kings he had defeated : 
In Gen. xxviii. 22. Jaccb makes a Vow at 'Bethel, to give 
the Tenth of all the 'Riches he lhall gather in that Sojourn, 
to God. 

But thefe tithes were free and voluntary; and, befide, 
difter'd in divers other Refpects from what was afterwards 
call'd tithes : What Melchifedech receiv'd, was only the 
Tenth of the Spoils, not of Abraham's Poffcffions ; and 
this once, not annually ; and befide, not as Maintenance, 
which Melchifcdech wanted not, but as Homage: Add, that 
this was only from one Priell to another ; tor Abraham had 
not only a Prieft in his Loins, but was a Priell himlelf. — 
And as to Jacob, who was alio a Priell, what he did was 
the Effecf of a Vow, voluntarily raken, to offer the Tenth 
of all he mould poffefs ; not to any other Priell, but to God 
himfelf upon an Altar. 

tithe was firft legally enjoin'd by Mofes, Exod. xii. Lev. 
xxvii. 30. ttiwnh. xviii. 21. t)eiit. xiv. 

That Legiftator oblig'd the Jfraelites to ieveral Kinds of 
tithes; as, i°. The f.rft tithe, ptnisnm "w a, which was 
a tithe of all rhe Fruits, given to the L.evites : This was not 
taken till after the Oblation call'd nonn had been made. 
See Levite. 

2 . The fecond tithe was a tenth Parr of the nine re- 
maining after Paymenr of the firft tithe This tttbe was 
let aparr in each Family ; and the Malter of the Family was. 
oblig'd to carry ir to Jerusalem, and to fpend it there ; or, 
in Cafe he could not, he was to redeem ir, or convert it into 
Money, in which Cafe he was to add a Fifth to ir, and carry 
the Money to Jerufalem. The Rabbins fay, that if he did 
not redeem it himlelf, that is, if he did not iubftirute his 
own Money in lieu of it, but (old it to another, he was only 
requir'd to carry the bare Price to Jerufalem, without any 
Addition. 

3=. The tithe of the tithe, was the tenth Part of all the 
tithes that had been given the Levites by rhe People ; for the 
Levites, after they had got all their Tithes of the People, di- 
vided it into ten Parts ; and in their Turn, gave a tithe to 
the Priefls. 

This tithe the Rabbins call iuiy):rv:nn, the Oblation of 
the titb, or iwyB.-rran wye, tithe of tithe, or £3 tt; -ipo qi 
"luiytj, the tithe of fancfify'd Things. — And this the 
Levites were oblig'd to carry to the Temple; the reft was. 
relerv'd for their own Subfiftence. 

4 . the tithe of the third Tear, was another Kind of 
tithe, nor much different from rhe fecond tithe, excepting 
that it was lefs troublefome, by Realbn they were nor oblig'd 
to carry it to Jerufalem, Every feventh Year God appointed 
the Ground fliould lie and reft, nor mould the Owners even 
gather the Fruits which it produe'd fpontaneoufly : That 
Year, rherefore, they paid no tithe, but only the fix pre- 
ceding ones. See Sabbath. 

Now, every third of thefe fix Years, i. e. on rhe third, 
and the fixth, they rais'd, as uiually, the firft tithe ; and 
after that a fecond. - - But this fecond they did not carry to 
Jerufalem either in Kind or in Money ; bur kepr it by them 
to be ipent by the Levites, the Strangers, the Fatherlefs, and 
the Widows of the Place, t)eut. xiv. 28, 29. 

This was alfo call'd the tithe of the 'Poor, and the third 
tithe; and thefe third Years it was paid on, were call'd the 
tithe- Years. 

AH thefe tithes amounted to above one Sixth of the Re- 
venue of each Perlon : For if, for Inftance, a Mailer of a 
Family reap'd 6000 Meafures of Whear, and 100 were firft; 
taken away for the firft Fruits or Oblation, he had only 
5900 left : From this 5900, taking away the firft tithe, 
rhere remain'd 5310, the Tenth whereof is 531 ; which 
being taken, leaves 4779 for rhe Proprietor; who, confe- 
quently, has given 1121, viz. 121 more than a Sixth of the 
whole. 

Of the 590 which the Levites receiv'd for the firft tithe, 
59 wenr to the Prieft for rhe tithe of tithes ; fo thar they 
were left 534 for their own Subfiftence, and that of their 
Families, 

Thefe 
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Thefe Matters are all further explain'd in the ibalmid, 
wherein there are two Books of Titties, the Book of Bene- 
dictions, nonD, in the Commentaries of "Banenora, Maimo- 
nides, R. Scbelomob Jarrhi, in Scaliger, Amama, Seidell, 
Frifchmmh, $hienfteed, Varenius, Hettinger, Sigonms, Cutue- 
•us, Good-win, Mcidekker, &c. 

Under the new Law, 'tis not Jefus Chrift that eftablifh'd 
Tithes, as 'twas God himfelf did it under the old Law by 
the Miniftryof Mofes: The Chriftian Priefts, and the Mi- 
nisters of the Altar of the new Covenant, liv'd, at firft, 
wholly of the Alms and Oblations of the Devour. See Ob- 
lations, £f?c. 

In after Times the Laity gave a certain Portion of their 
Revenues to the Clergy, but voluntarily, and not out of any 
Conftraint or Obligation : The firft Inftances we have of it, 
are in the IVth and Vth Centuries. 

This Gift was call'd Tit be , nor that it was really a tenth 
Part of their income, or near fo much ; but only in Imitati- 
on of the Tithes of the old Law. 

In the following Age, the Prelates in rheir Councils, in 
Concert with the Princes, made an exprefs Law to the Pur- 
pofe j and oblig'd the Laity to give a full tenth Part of their 
Revenues, their Fruits, l$c. to the Eccleiialticks. 

This the Church enjoy'd without Difturbance for two or 
three Centuries 5 but in the Vlllth Century the Laity got 
hold of Part of theie Tithes, either by their own Authority, 
or by Grants and Donations of the Princes j and appropriated 
them to their own Ules. See Appropriation. 

Some time afterwards they reftor'd them, orapply'd them 
to the founding of Monafteries or Chapters 5 and the Church 
contented, at leaft tacitely, ro this Reftitution. 

In 1 179, the third Council of Lateran, held under Alex- 
ander III. commanded the Laymen to' reftore all the Tithes 
they yet held, to the Church. 

In 1215, the fourth Council of Lateran, held under Inno- 
cent III. moderated the Matter a little ; and, without faying 
any thing of the Tithes which the Laity already poflefs'd, 
forbad them to appropriate or take any more for the future. 

Frit, *Paolo, in his Treatile do materia Senefciaria, is of 
Opinion, that the Cuilom of paying Tithes under the 
new Law, began in France ; and affirms, that there are no 
Inftances of it before the Vlllth and lXth Centuries : But 
he mull be miilaken 5 for in the 2d Council of Matifcon, 
held in 585, 'tis faid expref ly, that the Chritlians had a 
long Time kept inviolate that Law of God, whereby Tithe 
of all their Fruits was enjoin'd to be given to holy Places, 

In effect, Origen, Horn. XI. on Numb, thinks, that the old 
Laws of Mofes, touching the firft Fruits and Tithes, both 
of Cattle, and of the Fruits of the Earth, are not abro- 
gated by the Gofpel ; but ought to be obferv'd on their 
ancient footing. The Vth Canon ot the Council of Macon, 
orders Tithe to be paid to the Minifters of the Church ac- 
cording to the Law of God, and the immemorial Cuftom ot 
the Chriftians, and that upon Penalty of Excommunication 5 
which is the firft Penalty we find impos'd on fuch as would 
not pay Tithe. 

On thefe Grounds it is that many among the modern 
Clergy hold their Tithes to be Jure 'Divino. 

Others, on the contrary, plead, that the Recompence to 
be given Church Minifters, is differently ordain'd by God, 
according to the Differences he has put between his two 
great Difpenlations, the Law and the Gofpel: Under the Law 
he gave them Tithes; under the Gofpel, having left all Things 
in his Church to Charity, andChrillfan Freedom, he has given 
them only what fhall be given them freely, and in Charity; 
That the Law of Tithes is in Force under the Gofpel, all the 
Proreflant Divines, except fome among the Englip, deny ; 
for tho' Hire to the Labourer be of moral and perpetual 
Right, yet the fpecial Kind of Hire, the Tenth, can be of 
no Right or Neceflity, but to the fpecial Labour for which 
God ordain'd it : That fpecial Labour was the Levitical and 
Ceremonial Service of the Tabernacle, Numb, xviii. 21, 31. 
which was abolim'd ; the Right therefore of the fpecial 
Hire mull be abolilh'd too. 

That Titbes were Ceremonial, is evident from their not 
being given to the Levites till they had been firft offer'd as a 
Heave Offering to the Lord, v. 24, 28. 

He, then, who by the Law brings Titbes into the Gofpel, 
brings in likewife a Sacrifice and an Altar ; without which, 
Titbes, by the Law, were unfancfify'd and polluted, v. 32. 
And therefore were never thought of in rhe firft Chriftian 
Times, rill Ceremonial Altars and Oblations had been brought 

The Jews themfelves, ever fince their Temple was de- 
ftroy'd, 'tho' they have Rabbics and Teachers of the Law, 
yet pay no Tithes, as having no proper Levites to whom, 
nor Altar whereupon, to hallow them ; which argues, that 
the Jews themfelves never look'd on Titbes as Moral, but 
merely Ceremonial. Add, that Tithes were not allow'd to 
the Priefts and Levites merely for their Labours in the Ta- 
bernacle 3 but in Confideration of this likewife, that they 



were not allow'd to have any other Part or Inheritance in the 
Land, v. 20, 24- and who, by that Means, for a Tenth, loft 
a Twelfth. 

In effefl, for the firft three hundred Years after Chtifl, 
no mention is made in all Ecclefiaftical Hiflory of any 
fuch Thing as Tithes 5 tho', in that Time, Altars and Ob- 
lations had been recail'd, and the Church had miferably 
Judaifed in many other Things. The Churchmen confeffed- 
ly liv'd all that Time on Free will Offerings ; nor could the 
Defect of paying Tithes be owing to this, that there were 
wanting Civil Magiftrates to injoin it, fince Chriftians, 
having Lands, might have given out of them what they 
pleas'd, and the firft Chriftian Emperors, who did all Things 
by Advice of the Bifhops, iupply'd what was wanting to 
the Clergy, not out of Tithes, which were never propos'd, 
but out of their own Imperial Revenues. 

The firft Authority produe'd, fetting afide the Apolfolical 
Conftitutions, which few of the Patrons of Tithes will infill 
on, is a Provincial Synod at Cullen in 356, where Tithes are 
voted to be God's Rent : But before that Time, divers 
other Abufes and Complaints had got ground, as Altars, 
Candles at Noon, l$c. And one Complaint begot another ; 
as 'tis certain that Tithes fiippofc Altars. 

'Tis alledg'd, that Titbes ate of early and folemn Force 
among us ; having been paid by Statute ever fince the Saxoit 
King Athelftan, An 928 : To which it may be faid, that 
Rome-Scot, or Teter Tence, had been likewife paid to the 
Pope by Statute above 200 Years longer, sis, from the Year 
725. And by the Way it is to be noted, that thefe ancient 
Tithes among our Anceftors, kept a nearer Analogy to their 
Original in the Mofaic Law ; for the Priefts had but a third 
Part, the other two Thirds being appointed for the Poor, and 
to adorn and repair the Churches, as appears from the Canons 
Ecbert and Elfric. 

The Cuftom of paying Tithe, or of offering a Tenth of 
what a Man enjoys, or of what he reaps from it, has not 
only been pracfis'd under the old and the new Law, but we 
alio find fbmething like it among the Heathens. 

Xenopbon, in the 5th Book of rhe Expedition of Cyrus, 
gives us an Infcription upon a Column near the Temple of 
itiatia, whereby the People were warn'd to offer the tenth 
Part of their Revenues every Year to the Goddefs. 

'Paufanias, lib. j. and Tiiodorus Sicukis, Siblicth. Hifl. lib. 
11. tell us, that a Tenth of the Spoils were offer'd to the 
Gods. And Feflvs de Verb, fignif. affurcs us, that the Aici- 
ents us'd to give Tithe of every thing to their Gods : T)eci- 
ma quicque veteres 2)iis fuis ojferebant. 

Impropriated and Appropriated Tithes, call'd alfo In. 
feoff 'd Tithes, are thole alienated to fome Temporal or Eccle- 
iiallical Lord, united to their Fee, and poffefs'd as fecular 
Goods. See Impropriation. 

By the Council of Lateran, held under Alexander III. in 
1 170, the Alienation or Infeodation of Titbes is prohibited 
for the future : Whence all Infeodations made fince that 
Time are generally held by the Canonifts illegal. 

Some attribute the Original of thefe impropriated Tithes 
to Charles Mar/el ; and hold him daron'd for firft giving the 
Revenues of Benefices to fecular Nobles: But Saronius 
will have this a Fable, and refers their Origin to the Wars 
in the Holy Land ; which is alfo the Opinion of 'Paf- 
quier. 

The Tribute, it feems, which the Romans impos'd on all 
the Provinces of rheir Empire, was a tenth Part of all the 
Fruits : Hence feveral Authors obierve, that the Franks hav- 
ing conquer'd the Gauls, and finding the tmpolition efta- 
blilh'd, they kept it on Foot, and gave thofe Tithes in Fes 
to their Soldiers : And this, fay they, was the Origin of 
infeoff'd, or impropriated and appropriated 'Titbes. See Fee 
and Benefice. 

But the Truth is, they are not fo ancient ; nor do we find 
any mention of them before the Reign of Hugh Capet ; even 
the very Council of Clermont, held in 1097, as hot as it was 
in the Interefts of the Church, does not lay one Word of 
them ; which yet would undoubtedly have made loud 
Complaints of fuch an Ufurpation, had it been then 
known. 

The Titbes of Grounds newly broke up and cultivated, 
are call'd Tiecirnte Novaks, and always belong ro the Vicar, 
as well as the fmall Tithes. The Novelty is confin'd to forty 
Years before the Demand. See Vicar. 

TITHING, from the Saxon, Teothinge, Decury, a Num- 
ber or Company of Ten Men, with their Families ; knit to- 
gether in a kind of Society, and all bound to the King, for 
the peaceable Behaviour of each other. See Decenna. 

Of thefe Companies there was one chief Perfon, who from 
his Office was call'd Teotbingman ; and at This Day in the 
Weft Titbingman, tho' now no more than a Conftab'e ; rhe 
old Cuftom of Tenmentales, or Tubings, be:nr» long fince 
diliis'd. See Chief-Pledge, Frank-Pledge, Decen- 

NIER. TrITHING, TeNMENTALE. 

TITILLATION, the Aft of Tickling, i.e. of ex-citing a 
fort of pleafurable Idea, by a gentle Application of fome foft 
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Body, upon a nervous Part ; and which ufually tends to pro- 
duce Laughter. See Laughter. 

The Word is Latin, Titillatio, fignifying the fame Thing. 

TITLE, Titiilus, an Inscription put over any thing, to 
make it known. See Inscription. 

The Word is particularly ufed for that in the firft Page of 
a Book, containing the Subject thereof, the Author's Name, 

What tortures abundance of Authors, is to find fpecious 
Titles for their Books ; A Title iliould be fimple, and yet 
clear : Thefe are the two genuine Characters of this kind of 
Compofition. AfTuming Titles are a Prevention againft the 
Author. 

The French are much addicted to Fanfaronnades in their 
Titles ; Witnefs that of M. le 'Pay's Amitiez, Amours, 
Amourettes ; or that Improvement hereon, Fleurs, Fleurons, 
Flenrettes, &c. 

Title, Tituhis, in the Civil and Canon Law, is a 
Chapter or Divifion of a Rook. See Chapter, tSc. 

A Title is fubdivided into Paragraphs, &6. See Para- 
graph, &G. 

Each of the 50 Books of the Digeft coniifls of a Num- 
ber of Titles 5 fome of more, others of left. See Dicest. 

Title is alfo an Appellation ofDignity, Diftinclion or Pre- 
eminence^ given toPerfonspofiefs'dofthefamc. SccDignity. 

The Titles of Order or Dignity, Foyfeau obferves, fhould 
always come immediately after the Name, and before the 
Titles of Office. 

The King of Spain has a whole Page of Titles, to ex- 
prefs the feveral Kingdoms, and Signiorics he is Matter of. 
The King of England takes the Title of King of Great 
'Britain, France and. Ireland : The King of France, the 
Title of King of France and Navarre : The King of Sweden- 
entitles himfelf King of the Stvedes and Goths • The King of 
IDenmarki King of Denmark and Norway : The King of 
Sardinia, among his Titles, takes that of King of Cyprus and 
Jerusalem • The Duke of Terrain, the Title of King of 
Jerufalem, Sicily, tfc. See Kin c, &c. See alfo the follow- 
ing Article. 

The Cardinals take a Title from that of fome Church in 
Rome-, as of St. Cecilia, St. Sabina, &c. and they are call'd 
Cardinals of the Title of 'St. Cecilia, $$c. See Cardinal. 

The Emperor can confer the Title of Prince or Count of the 
Empire 5 but the Right of Suffrage in AfTembiies of the 
Empire, depends en the Content of the Eftates. See Empire. 

The Romans gave their Set-to's the Titles of Africanus, 
AfiatictiS) {$c. and to others, they gave thofe of Macedonian, 
Numidiens, Creticus, c Parthicus, Dacici's, gfc. in Memory of 
the Victories obtained over the People fo call'd. The King 
of Spain, after the like manner, gives honourable Titles to 
his Cities, in Recompcnce for their Services, or their Fidelity. 

Title is alfo a certain Quality ateribed in way of Refpecl 
to certain Princes, &c. See Quality. 

The Pope has the Title of Holinefs ; A Cardinal Prince of 
the Blood, that of Royal Highnefs or Mofl ferene Highnefs, 
according to his Ncarncfs to the Throne ; other Cardinal 
Princes, Mofi Eminent Highnefs ; an Archbifhop, Grace, and 
Mofl Reverend, 2. Bifhop, Right Reverend $ Abbots, Priefts, 
Religious, &fc. Reverend, See Holiness, Eminence, 
Grace, Reverence, £jfo See alfo Pope, Cardinal, 

A-S to tecular Powers, to the Emperor is given the Title of 
Imperial Ma]efy 5 to Kings, Majefly* to the King of France, 
Mofi Chriflian Majefiy ; to the King of Spain, Catholic Ma- 
jefly : The Italians give the King ot "Poland that of Orthodox 
Majefly ; to the King of England, is given 'Defender of the 
Faith ; to the 7urk,Grand Siguier, and Highnefs; to the Prince 
of Wales, Royal Highnefs ; to the Dauphin of .France, Serene 
Highnefs ; to Electors, Eletloral Highnefs ; to the Grand 
Duke, Mofl Serene Highnefs ; to the other Princes of Italy 
and Germany, Highnefs ; to the Doge of Venice, Mofi Serene 
'Prince; to the Republic or Senate of Venice, Signory ; to 
the Grand Matter of Malta, Eminence ; to Nuncio's and 
Embafl'idors of Crown'd Heads, Excellency. See Empe- 
ror, King, Prince, Duke, ££r. fee alfo Highness, 
Serenity, Eminence, Excellency, £S?c. 

The Emperor of China among his Titles, takes that of 
Tienfu, Son of Heaven. 

The Orientals are exceedingly fond of a Number of 'Titles : 
The fimple Governor of Schiras, for Inftance, after a pom- 
pous Enumeration of Qualities, Lordfhips, &c. adds the 
Titles of Flower of Cotmefy ; Nutmeg of Confolation, and 
Rofecf Delight. 

Title, in Law, is a Right which a Pcrfon has to the 
Pofteflion of any thing. See Right. 

It is alfo an authentic Inftrument, whereby he can prove, 
and make appear his Right. 

A Prescription of Twenty Years, with a Title, is good • 
£nd of Thirty without a Title. See Prescription. 

There muft heat leaft a colour'd Title, to come into Poftef- 
fion of a Benefice ; other wife the Pcrfon is deem'd an In- 
truder. See Benefice. 



Title, in the Canon Law, is that by Virtue whereof a. 
Beneficiary holds a Benefice ; fuch is a Collation of an Ordi- 
nary, or a Provifion in the Court of Rome founded on a Re- 
fignation, Permutation or other legal Caufe. 

The Title of a Benefice, or Beneficiary, is either a True 
or a Colourable one : A True or Valid Title, is that which gives 
a Right to the Benefice ; fuch is that given by a Collator 
who has a Right to confer the Benefice to a Perfon capable 
thereof, the ufual Solemnities being obferv'd. See Col- 
lator, £5?c. 

A colourable Title is an apparent one, i. e. fuch a one as 
appears Valid, and is not. Such wou'd that be rounded on 
the Collation of a Bifhop, in Cate the Benefice in Qucftion 
were not in his Collation. 

By the Canons, a colourable Title, though talfe, produces 
two very considerable Effects. i° That after peaceable Poflef- 
fion of three Years, the Incumbent may deiend himfelf by 
the Rule de Triennali c PcffeJfione? againft, fuch as would di£ 
pute the Benefice with him. 2 That in Cafe he be pro- 
fecuted within three Years, and obliged to furrender the Bene- 
fice ; he fhall not be obliged to reftore the Fruits. 

Title is alfo ufed in feveral ancient Synods and Councils, 
for the Church to which a Prieft was ordained, and where he 
was constantly to refide, Nullus in 'Presbytertum, nullus in 
Diaconum, aifi ad certum Titulum Ordinetur. Condi. London. 
An. 1 125. 

There are many Reafbns why a Church might be call'd 
Tituhis, Title; the moft probable, CofWel takes to be this, 
That in ancient Days, the Name of the Saint, to whom the 
Church was dedicated, was engraven on the Porch, as a 
Token that the Saint had a Title to that Church ; whence the 
Church ittelf became afterwards call'd Tituhis. See Clerical 
Title. 

Titles, or Titular Churches, M. Fleury obferves, were 
formerly a particular Kind of Churches at Rome. See 
Church. 

In the VI. and VII. Centuries, there were four Sorts of 
Churches in that Metropolis, viz. (Patriarchal, Titular, 
Diaconal and Oratorial. ■ 

The Tituli, Titular, were, as it were, Parifhes, each 
affigned to a Cardinal Prieft, with a certain Diftrict or Quar- 
ter depending thereon, and a Font for the Adminiftration of 
Baptifm, in Cafe of Neceffity. See Quarter, Cardi- 
nal, £5^. 

Clerical or Sacerdotal Title, is a yearly Revenue or In- 
come, of the Value of 50 Crowns, which the Candidates for 
Priefthood were anciently obliged to have of their own 5 that 
they might be afTured ot a Subfiftance. See Ordination 

By the ancient Difcipline, there were no Clerks made, but 
in Proportion as they were wanted for the Service of the 
Church ; which is mil obterved with regard to Bi/hops ; 
none being contecrated, but to fill fbme vacant See. See 
Bishop, Priest, &c. 

But, for Priefts, and other Clerks, they began to make 
vague Ordinations in the Eafi, as early as the Vth Century : 
• This occafion'd the Council of Chalcedon to declare all vague 
and abfolute Ordinations null. 

Accordingly, the Difcipline was pretty well obterved, till to- 
wards the End of the Xlth Century; but then it began to re- 
lax, and the Number of Priefts was exceedingly increated y 
either becaufe the People became defirous of the Privileges of 
the Clericate ; or becaufe the Bifhops fought to extend their 
Jurifdi&ion. 

One of the great Inconveniencies of thefe vague Ordinations, 
was Poverty, which frequently reduced the Priefts to fordid 
Occupations, and even to a fhameful Begging. To remedy 
this, the Council of the Lateran, laid it on the Bifhops, to 
provide for the Subfiftance of fuch as they fhould Ordain 
without Title, till fuch time as they had got a Place in the 
Church, that would afford them a fettled Maintenance. 

There was alfo another Expedient found out to elude the 
Canon of the Council of Chalcedon 5 and it was appointed, 
that a Prieft might be ordained on the Title of his Patrimony : 
That is, it was not neceffary he had any certain Place in the 
Church, provided he had a Patrimony fuiheient for a credita- 
ble Subfiftance. 

The Council of Trent retrieved the ancient Difcipline in 
this refpeci ; forbidding all Ordinations, where the Candi- 
date was not in peaceable Pofleffion of a Benefice fufficient 
to fubfift him 5 and allowing no Body to be ordained on 
Patrimony or Penfion, unlefs where the Bifhops declare it to 
be expedient for the Good of the Church : So that the 
Benefice is the Rule, and the Patrimony the Exception. 

But this Rule is not regarded, even in fome Catholic 
Countries, particularly Frame, where the Patrimonial Title 
is the moft frequent ; and the Title is even fix'd to a very 
moderate Sum 5 about 3 /. 155. per Annum Sterling. In- 
deed at 'Paris, and in fome other Diocetes 150 Livres are 
required. 

As to Religious, the Profeffion they make in a Monaftery 
ferves them for a Title $ in regard the Convent is obliged to 
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maintain them. And as to Mendicants, they are ordained 
upon the Title of 'Poverty. 

Thofe of the Houfe, and Society of the Sorbonne, are alfo 
ordained without any Patrimonial Title, and on the fole Title 
of Poverty ; it being fuppofed a Doctor of the Sorbonne can 
never want a Benefice. See Sorbonne. 

TITUBATION, or Trepidation, in Aflronomy, a 
kind of Libration or Shaking, which the ancient Aftronomers 
attributed to the Cryftallin Heaven ; to account for certain 
Inequalities, which they obferved in the Motion of the 
Pianets. See Trepidation. 

TITULAR orTiTutARY, aPerfon inverted witha Title, 
in Virtue whereof he holds an Office, or Benefice ; whether 
he perform the Functions thereof or not. See Op f ice and 
Benefice. 

An Officer is always reputed Titular, till he have refigncd 
his Office, and the Resignation have been admitted. 

In this Senfc, the Term is ufed in Opposition to Survivor, 
and to a Perfon only acting by Procuration or Commifiion. 
See Procurator, &c. 

Titular is fometimes alfo applied adjectively, to a Perfon 
who has the Title and Right of an Office or Dignity ; but 
without having Poffeillon, or difcharging the Function there- 
of. 

It is fometimes alfo ufed, abusively, for a Perfon who 
affumcs and pretends a Title to a Thing, without either a 
Right thereto, or a PofTeilion Thereof. 

TMESIS, in Grammar, a Figure whereby a compound 
Word is Separated into two Parts ; and one or more Words 
interpos'd between them. 

Thus, when Terence lays, £ii<g meo cunque animo lubitum 
eft facers, there is a Tmejis ; the Word qua'cunque being di- 
vided by the Interpofiiion of meo. 

Lucrctitis abounds in Tmefes ; as Stepe falautatum tatlti 
frteterque mimman ■■ Or, Tsiffidio potis eft fejztngi fequegre- 
gari ; and, Tjifpt&tis difque gregatis. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, 76//l'«, I cut. 

TOBACCO or Tabacco, a Medicinal Fterb, not known 
in Europe tiilaftcr the Difcovery of America by the Spaniards, 
and firft Imported about the Year 1560. 

The Americans of the Continent call'd it Petv.n; thofe 
of the Iflands, Tali. The Spaniards, who gave it the Name 
Tabaco, took it ftom Tabaco, a Province of Jiicatan, where 
they firft found it, and firft learnt its Ufo. 

The Trench, at its SirSt Introduction among thetrtj gave it 
"various Names ; as Nicotiana, or rhe Embajfador's Herb, 
from John Nicot, then Embaffador of Francis II. in Portugal, 
who broughr fome -ot it with him from Lisbon, and prefented 
it to a Grand Prior of the Houfe of Lorrain, and to Queen 
Catherine de Medicis ; whence it was alfo called Queens Herb 
and Grand Prior's Herb. 

They alfo gave it other Karnes ; which are now all re- 
duced to the original Name Tobaco, or Tobacco, for Tabaco, 
given it by Hernandez de Toledo ; who firft fent it into 
Spain and Portugal. 

Culture and Preparation of Tobacco. 

Tobacco is cultivated in feveral Parts of America ; par- 
ticularly in the Caribee Iflands, Virginia, Sic. where they are 
forced to mix Allies with the Soil, to prevent its riling too 
thick. 

After lowing, they water it every Day, and on very hot 
Days cover it up to ptevent its being Scotched by the Sun. 

When 'tis rifen to a convenient Pitch, they tranfplant it, 
much as we do Lcttice, only at a Distance of three Feet, and 
in a Soil prepared with great Care : When re-planted, 'tis kept 
continually Weeding ; the Stem frequently cleans'd ; and the 
loweft Leaves and the Suckers it puts forth, taken off, that 
Ten or Fifteen of the fineSt Leaves may have all the Nourish- 
ment. 

The Leaves thus reierved being ripe, which is known by 
their breaking when bent ; the Stalks are cut, and left to dry 
two or three Hours in the Sun ; after which they are tied two 
by two, and hung up on Ropes under a Shed to be dried by 
the Air. 

When the Leaves are fuificiently dried, they ate pull'd from 
off the Stalks, and made up in little Bundles ; which being 
fleep'd in Sea-water, or for want thereof, in common Water, 
are twiitcd, in manner of Ropes; and the Twills form'd in- 
to Rolls, by winding them with a kind of Mill around a 
Stick. 

In this Condition 'tis imported into Europe, where 'tis cut 
by the Tobacconifls, for Smoaking ; form'd into Snuff", and 
the like. 

BeSides the Tobacco of the Weft-Indies, there are consider- 
able Quantities cultivated in the Levant, the Coalts of Greece 
and the Archipelago, the island of Malta and Italy. The 
Marks of good Twill Tobacco, are a fine Shining Cut, an 
agreeable Smell ; and that it have been well kept. 

Tobacco is either taken by way of Snuff, as a Sternutatory;, 
or as a MafHcatory by chewing it in the Mouth ; or by 



fmoaking it in a Pipe. See Pipe, Sternutatory, Mas- 
ticatory, Fumigation, £gc. 

Tis fometimes alfo taken in little Iongifh Pellets put up 
the Noie, where 'tis found to produce very good Effeas, to 
attract a deal of Water or Pituita, unload the Head, refolve 
Catarrhs, and make a free Refpiration ; for the fubtile 
Parts of the Tobacco in Inspiration, are carried into the 
Trachea and Lungs, where they loofen rhe peccant Humours 
adhering thereto, and promote Expeftoration. 

Some have left this Tobacco in their Nofes all Night; but 
this is found to occafion Vomiting the morrow Morning. 
Another thing charged on this Way of Application, is, that 
it weakens the Sight. 

Tobacco is held a firft rate Narcotic. See Opiate. 

When taken in gre't Quantities in the way of Snuff, 'tis 
found to prejudice the Smelling, greatly diminishes the Appe- 
tite, and in time gives rife to a Phthifis. 

That taken in the way of Smoak, dries and damages the 
Brain. Sorrheus in a Letter to liartholine, mentions a Per- 
fon, who through Excefs of Smoaking had dried his Brain 
to that degree, that after his Death, there was nothing 
found in his Head but a little black Lump, confuting of 
mere Membranes. 

. Some People ufe the Infufion of Tobacco as an Emetic ; 
but 'tis a very dangerous and unjustifiable Praflice, and often 
produces violent Vomitings, Sicknefs and Stupidity. 

Sates and Fuller give fome Receipts, in which Tobacco 
is an Ingredient with mighty Encomiums in Asthmatic Cafes. 

A Strong Decoflion of Tobacco, with proper Carminatives 
and Catharticks, given Clytter-wiie, fomecimes proves of good 
Effect, in what is ufually called the Si one Colic; and alfo in the 
Iliac Paffion. See Colic and Iliac Pajfion. 

A Drop or two of the Chymical Oil of Tobacco being put 
on the Tongue of a Cat produces violent Convulsions, and 
Death itfelf in the Space of a Minute ; yet the fame Oil 
ufed in Lint, and applied to the Teeth, has been a Service 
in the Tooth-ach ; though it mutt be to thofe that have been 
ufed to the taking of Tobacco, otherwife great: Sicknefs, 
Reachings, Vomiting, (Ire. happens ; and even in no Cafe is 
the internal Ufe of it warranted by ordinary Practice. 

A Strong Decoction of the Stalks, with Sharp pointed 
Dock and Allom, is faid to be of good Service, ufed exter- 
nally, in Cutaneous Diitempers, especially the Itch. Some 
boil them for that Purpofe in Urine. The fame is faid to be 
Infallible in curing the Mange in Dogs. 

Sig. Pattlli, Phyfician of the King of 'Denmark, in an 
exprefs Treatife on Tobacco, obferves that the Merchants fre- 
quently lay it in Bog-houfes, to the End that becoming Im- 
pregnated with the volatile Salt of the Excrements, it may be 
rendred the brisker, more fcetid and Stronger. 

Amurath IV. Emperor of the Turks'; the Grand Duke 
of Mufcovy, and the Emperor of Terlia have prohibited the 
Ufe of Tobacco in their States. Our King James I. wrote a 
Treatife againft Tobacco, entitled a Cotmter-blaft to Tobacco. 
By a Bull of Pope Urban VIII. fuch are excommunicated, as 
take Tobacco in Churches. 

TOD of Wooll; is mention'd in nCar.c. 23. as a Weight, 
containing 2 S Pounds and two Stone. See Wooll. 

It is derived from the French, Toilet, a Wrapper, within 
which, by Ufage, two Stone of Wooll is folded. 

TOES, by Anatomifls, call'd Ttigiti pedis, ate the ex- 
treme Divifionsof the Feet, anfwering to the Fingers of the 
Hand. Sec Foot. 

The Toes of each Foot confiSt of 14 Bones ; the 
great Toe having two, and the reft three each. They are 
like the Bones of the Fingers, but fhorter. See Finger. 

In the Toes ate found, twelve OfTa Sefamoidsea as in the 
Fingers. Sec Sesamoidjea. 

The Gout chiefly Seizes the greatTV. See Gout. 

TOFT, Toftum or Tofta, in our Law-books, a Parcel 
of Land, or a Place where a Meffuage hath Stood, but is 
decay'd orcafually burnt, and not re-edified. 

TOGA, in Antiquity, a large woollen Gown or Mantle, 
without Sleeves, ufed among the Romans, both by Men and 
Women. 

In procefs of Time, none wore the Toga but lewd Women, 
whence that of Horace. 

In Matrona^ peccefve togata. 

The Tcga was of divers Colours, and admitted of various 
Ornaments : There was that called Tcga Tlomefiica, wore 
within Doors ; Toga Forenjis, wore Abroad ; Toga Militaris, 
ufed by Soldiers, tucked up after the Gaiinian Fafhion ; 
and Tcga PitJa, or Triitm phalis, wherein the Victorious 
triumphed, embroidered with Palms : that without any 
Ornaments, was called Toga Pura. 

TheToga was fometimes wore open, call'd Aperta : Some-, 
times girt or tuck'd up, call'd Preecintla ; And this Cincture or 
Girding again, according to Sigonius, was of three Kinds : 
Laxior, or the loofe Kind, where the Tail trailed on the 
Ground; AflriSior, the clofe Kind, wherein it did not reach 
[Ktt] f 8 
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fo low as the Feet ; and Gabinia, where one of the Skirts or 
Lappets was girt round the Body. 

Sigonius diftinguifhes the Toga or R ornan Gowns into 'Pur a, 
Candida, Pullal' T>i&a, I'netexta, Trabea and Talluda- 
mentum. See Prjetexta, Paludamentum, fiffa. 
The Toga 'Ptira was alfo call'd Virilis. See Virile. 
The Jus Toga, or Right of the Toga, was the fame with 
the Right of a Roman Citizen, i. e. the Right of wearing 
a Roman Habit, of taking, as they explain'd it, Fire and 
Water through the Roman Empire. See Citizen. 

TOILES, are Snares or Nets fet by Hunters for catching of 
wild Beafts. 

TOILET, a fine Cloth, of Linnen, Silk, or Tapiftry, 
Jpread over the Table in a Bed-chamber or Drefling Room, 
to undrefs and drefs upon. 

The Dreffing-Box, wherein are kept the Paints, Poma- 
tums, EfTences, Patches, &c. the Pin-cufhion, Powder-Box, 
Brumes, i£c. are efteem'd Parts of the Equipage of the La- 
dies 'Toilet. 

That of the Men, confifts of a Comb-Cafe, Brufhes, &c. 
To make a Vint to one at his Toilet, is to come to entertain 
him while he is drcfling or undreffing. 

Satin, Velvet, Brocade, Point de France, £$c. are now 
ordinarily us'd for Toilets j anciently they were much plainer ; 
whence the Name, which is form'd from the French \Toilette, 
a Diminutive of Toile, any thin Stuff. 

TOISE, a Trench Meafure, containing fix of their Feet, 
or a Fathom. See Fathom ; fee alfo Measure. 

TOISON d'Or ; is a Term in Heraldry for a Golden 
Fleece, which is fometimes borne in a Coat or Arms. See 
Golden Fleece. 

TOL-BOOTH, or Toll-booth, a Place In a City 
where Goods are wcigh'd, to afccrtain the Duties or Imports 
thereon. 

TOLERATION, in Religion, a Term which has made 
a great Figure in the Difputes among the Proteftants ; who 
have been exceedingly divided about the Meafures of Tolera- 
tion, or the Degrees to which Hereticks and Schifmaticks 
are, or are not, to be fuffer'd. 

All who have reafon'd confiftently from the Principles of 
the Reformation, have been for Toleration ; as well perceiv- 
ing they had no Right to oblige any body to follow their 
particular Sentiments : but the Difficulty was, the fitting 
Bounds to this Toleration. 

M. Safnage, and fome others, diftinguifh Civil Toleration 
from Ecckjiaftical. The latter allows of different, and even 
oppofite Sentiments t in the Church 5 and the firft permits 
them in Civil Society. 

By Civil Toleration, is meant Impunity and Safety in the 
State, for every Seel; which does not maintain any Doctrine 
inconfiftent with the Peace and Welfare of the State. This 
Civil or 'Political Toleration, implies a Right of enjoying 
the Benefit of the Laws, and of all the Privileges of the So- 
ciety, without any Regard to Difference of Religion. 

Ecclefiaftical Toleration, is an Allowance of certain Opinions, 
which not being Fundamentals, don't hinder thofe who pro- 
fefs them from JJeing efteem'd Members of the Church. But 
as to the Quality and Number of thefe Fundamental Points, 
they never could, nor, in all Probability, ever will, be agreed 
upon. 

TOL, in Law, a Term fignifying to defeat, or take away ; 
from the Latin, tollere. Thus to tol the Entry, is to take 
away the Right of Entry. 

TOLL, a.' Saxon Term, tho' deriv'd originally from the 
Zatin, tollere, to take away : It has two Acceptations, 

1°. It denotes a Liberty to buy and fell within the Bounds 
of a Manor. 

2°. A Tribute or Cuftom paid for PafTage, g$a See Pas- 
sage, Tribute, &C. 

Some interpret it to be a Liberty, as well to take, as to be 
free from, Toll 5 for they who are enfeoffed with Toll, are 
Cuftom-free. 

Of" this Freedom from Tell, the City of Coventry boafis an 
ancient Charter, granted them by Leofrick or Luriche, Earl 
of the Mercians, in Edward the Confeffor's Time, who, at 
the Importunity of Godevti his Lady, granted this Freedom to 
the City. 

Some Records make mention of Toll-thoro, or Thur-toll, 
which is Money paid for Paffage in or through fome High- 
ways, or over Ferries, Bridges, l$c. 

Toll Travers, for paffing over a private Man's Ground. 
TollTum, paid at the Return of Beafts from Fairs and 
Markets, tho* they were not fold. 

By the ancient Law, the Buyers of Corn and Cartel in 
Fairs or Markets ought to pay Toll to the Lord of the Mar- 
leer, in Teflimony of the Contract: there lawfully made in 
open Market ; becaufe privy Contracts were held unlawful. 
See In-toll and Ut-toll. 

TOMAN, or Touman, a kind of Money of Account, 
us'd among the e Perfians in the keeping of their Books, and 
to facilitate the Reduction of Money in the Payment of con- 
siderable Sums. 



The Toman confifts of fifty AbalTi's, or a hundred Ma- 
moudi's, or two hundred Chayez, or ten thoufand Dinars; 
which amount to about three Pounds feven Shillings Six-pence 
Sterling. See Money. 

2)' Herbelot derives the Word from the Language of the 
Moguls, where it lignifies the Number ten thoufand. 

Ebeu Arabfchah lays, that the Word Touman, when us'd 
to exprefs a Weight, or Money, contains ten thouland Silver 
Arab Drachmas, calPd^M^/5 which are a Third lighter 
than the Attic. See Drachma. 

The Moguls, £S?c. frequently ufe Toman for ten thoufand 
Men; and fay, e.gr. that the City Samarcand contains fe- 
ven "Tomans of People fit to bear Arms 5 and that of Andek- 
han nine Tomans. 

TOMB, includes both the Sepulchre, wherein the Defunct 
is interr'd; and the Monument erected to prelerve his Memo- 
ry. See Sepulchre and Monument. 

Among the Romans, none but the Emperors, Veftals, and 
Perfons fignahz'd by great Actions, were allow'd to have 
Tombs in the Cities ; the reft were all in the Country, near 
the High-Roads; whence thofe common Words, Sijie, t£? abi. 
Viator ; which are ftill retain'd in the Infcriprions of our 
Monuments in Churches, &c. tho' the Occafion be no 
more. See Viator. 

At Anchiales is ft ill feen the Tomb of Sardampalus, with 
this Infcription in Verfe : Sardanapalus built Anchiales and 
Tarfus in one -Day % Go, TPaffenger, eat, drink, and be mer- 
ry ; the reft is nothing. 

The Word Tomb is form'd from the Greek, tu[i$@-, Tu- 
muhis, Sepulchre; or, according to Menage, from the Latin, 
Tombe, which fignified the fame Thing. 

The Romans had a kind of empty Tornb^ call'd Cenota- 
fhium, or an honorary Tomb, wherein no Deceas'd was laid. 
It was us'd to be built in Favour of Perfons perifhing at 
Sea, in remote Countries, $£c. where no Sepulture could be 
had. 

The Occafion hereof was a fuperftitious Notion, that the 
Souls of thofe whole Bodies were not bury'd, wander'd an 
hundred Years by the Banks of the Rivers of Hell, e'er they 
were admitted to pafs over. 

The KiyoTi!.$iov being made, the fame Ceremonies were 
practis'd as at real Funerals. The Cenotaphia were inferib'd 
with the Words ob Honorem, or Memorise Sacrum ; whereas 
other Tombs, wherein the Afhes were really depofited, were 
inlcrib'd D. M. S. q. d. Sacred to the Manes. 

When the Words Tacito Omine were added, it declar'd 
the A flies inclos'd therein infamous for fome Crime. 

TOME, is a bound Book 5 or Writing that makes a juft 
Volume. 

All the Works of fuch an Author are compiled, and re- 
due'd into one, or more Tomes. There are 'Tomes in Folio, 
in Quarto, in Octavo, Duodecimo, ££?c. 

The Councils printed in the Louvre are in XXXVII 
'Tomes. Salmeron has wrote the Life of Chrift in XII Tomes. 
See Volume. 

TOMENTUM, properly fignifies Flocks, or Locks of 
Wooll ; but by Botanifts is us'd for that fott downy Matter 
which grows on the Tops of fome Plants, hence denominated 
Tomentofa ; as, Gramcn Tomentofitm^ Carduus Tomentofus, 
ike. 

M. WinJIo-iv obferves a kind of Tommtv.m in the fecrerory 
VefTels of the Glands ; and from this, accounts for the Se- 
cretion of the various Fluids from the Blood. See Gland 
and Secretion. 

TONDIN, in Architeaure. See Tore. 

TONE, or Tune, in Mufic, a Property of Sound, where- 
by it comes under the Relation of Grave and Acute ; or, the 
Degree of Elevation any Sound has, from the Degree of 
Swiftnefs of the Vibrations of the Parts of the funorous 
Body. See Sound. 

For the Caufe, Meafure, Degree, Difference, $?c. of 
Tones. See Tune. 

The Variety of Tones in human Voices, arifes partly from 
the Dimenfions of the Wind-pipe, which, like a Flute, the 
longer and narrower it is, the fharper is the Tone it gives; but 
principally from the Head of the Larynx, or Knot of the 
Throat, call'd Pomum Adami ; the Tone of the Voice being 
more or lefs grave, as the Rima, or Cleft thereof is more or 
lefs open. See Voice. 

Tone, is particularly us'd in Mufic for a certain Degree 
or Interval of Tune, whereby a Sound may be either rais'd 
or lower'd from one Extreme of a Concord to the other ; 
fo as ftill to produce true Melody. See Interval and 
Concord. 

Muficians, befide the Concords, or harmonical Intervals, 
admit three leffer Kinds of Intervals, which are the Mea- 
fures and component Parts of the greater ; and are call'd 
degrees : The Nature, Origin, Ufe, i$c. whereof, fee un- 
der the Article Degree. 

Of thefe Degrees, two are call'd Tones, and a third a 
Semitone 5 their Ratio's in Numbers are 8 : 9, call'd a 
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greater Tone-, 9: 10, call'd a hjjer Tenet, and 15: 16, 
Semitone. 

The 7cHi?i arife out of the fimple Concords, and are equal 
to their Differences : Thus the greater Tom 8 : 9 is the 
Difference of a Fifth and a Footth .- The lejjer Tone 9: jo 
the Difference of alefferThird and Fourth, or of a Fifth 
and fixth greater : And the Semitone 1$: 16, the Difference 
of a greater Third and Fourth. See Semitone. 

Of rhefe Tones and Semitones every Goncord is compound- 
ed, and conlequently is refolvable into a certain Number 
thereof: Thus, the leffer Third ennfifts of one greater Tone 
and one Semitone ; the greater Third of one greater Tone 
and one hjjer Tone. See Third. 

The Fourth of one greater Tone, one lejfer Tone., and one 
Semitone. See Fourth. 

The Fifth of two greater Tones, one hjjer Tone, and one 
Semitone. See Fifth, &c. 

For the Ufe of thefe Tones, &c. in the ConftmBion of the 
Scale of Mi'.fic ; See Scale. 

TONGUE, in Anatomy 1 r Lincua. 

T ok ova-grafting > See ) Grafting. 

ToxGvK-Tyed } ( Ranuea. 

TONIC, in Medicine, is apply'd to a certain Motion of 
the Mufcles, wherein the Fibres being extended, continue 
their Extenfion in fuch Manner, as that the Part feems im- 
moveable, tho' in reality, it be in Motion. See Muscle. 

■ Such is the Cafe in a Man ftanding, in Birds planing or 
fwimming thro' the Air, &C. 

Galen fays, that the Mufcles a£l even when at reft 5 for 
after having made any Contraction to fix themfelves in a cer- 
tain State or Difpofition 5 the preferving of that Contracti- 
on is what we call the Tonic Motion. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek Twew, to {ketch. 
TON I . se S T ™. 

TONNAGES &ee ZTunnage. 

TONSILS, in Anatomy, call'd alfo Amygdala, or Al- 
monds, are two round Glands, fituate near the Root of the 
Tongue, on each Side the Uvula, under the common Mem- 
brane of the Fauces, with which they are cover'd. 

Each of them has a large oval Sinus, which opens into 
the Fauces, and in it are a great Number of leffer ones, 
which difcharge themfelves thro' the great Sinus, of a mu- 
cous and flippery Matter into the Fauces, Larynx, and 
Oefbphagus, for the moiftening and lubricating theft Parts. 
"When the Mufcle Oefophagxus afteth, it compreffeth the 
Tonfillce. See Amygdalae. 

TONSURE, the Art or Aft of cutting the Hair, and 
fliaving the Head. See Hair. 

The Tonfure was anciently a Mark of Infamy in 'France 5 
infomuch, that when they would render any Prince incapa- 
ble of fucceeding to the Crown, they cut off his Hair, and 
fhav'd him. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin, tondere, to fhave. 

Tonsure, in the Romip Church, is us'd for the Entrance 
or Admiffion into Holy Orders. See Orders. 

In Propriety, Tonfnre is the firft Ceremony us'd to devote 
a Perfon to God and the Church, by prefenting him to the 
Bifhop, who gives him the firft Degree of the Clencate, 
by cutting off Part of his Hair, with certain Prayers and 
Benedictions, 

Some hold the Tonfure a particular Order ; others, as 
Loyfeait, only the Mark and Form of Ecclefiaftical Orders 
in general. 

The Tonfure fuffices to make a Clerk : The reft is only to 
qualify him for the holding a Benefice. 

A Perfon is capable of the Tonfure at feven Years of Age ; 
hence a Benefice of fimple Tonfure, is fuch a one as may be 
enjoy'd by a Child of feven Years old. The Tonfure is the 
Bafis of all the other Orders. 

Tonsure is particularly us'd for the Corona, which Priefts, 
$$C. wear, as the Mark of their Order, and of the Rank they 
hold in the Church. See Crown. 

The Barbers have the Meafures and Dimenfions of the 
different Kinds of Ton 'fires, or Clerical Crowns 5 to be pra- 
clis'd according to the different Degrees and Orders. 

A Clerk's Tonfure, a Sub-deacon's Tonfure, a e Deacon' > & 
Tonfure, a Triefis Tonfure, are each fucceffively bigger than 
other. 

Various are the Ceremonies and Cuftoms the Beard has 
been liable to : Kingfon affures us, that a confiderable Branch 
of the Religion of the Tartan confifts in the Management 
of their Beards 5 and that they wag'd a long and bloody 
War with the ^Perjans, and declar'd them Infidels, tho\ in 
other Refpefb, of the fame Faith with themfelves, merely 
becaufe they would not cut their Whiskers after the Mode or 
Rite of the Tartars. 

Athenmis, from ChryfippW, obferves, that the Greeks al- 
ways wore their Beards till the Time of Alexander'? and 
that the flrft who cut it at Athens, ever after bore the Addi- 
tion of xoptntf, fhaven, in Medals. Plutarch adds, that A- 
Uxander commanded the Macedonians to be ihaven, left the 
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Length of their Beards mould give a Handle to their Ene- 
mies : However this be, we find 'Philip, his Father, as well 
zsAmmas and Archelam, his Predeceffors. represented on 
Medals without Beards. 

JPlmy obferves, that the Romans did not begin to fliave 
till the Year of Rome 454, when 3*. Ticinius brought over a 
Stock of Barbers from Sicily: He adds, that Scipio Africa- 
mis was the firft who introduc'd the Mode of fliaving every 

Among that People, it became the Cuftom to haveVifits 
made in Form at the cutting of the Beard for the firft Time : 
The firft fourteen Roman Emperors fhav'd, till the Time 
of the Emperor Adrian, who retain'd the Mode of wearing 
the Beard. Plutarch tells us, he did it to hide the Scars in 
his Face, 

Formerly there was a great deal of Ceremony us'd in 
bleffing the Beard 5 and there are ftill extant the Prayers 
us'd in the Solemnity of confecrating it to God, when an 
Ecclefiaftic was fhaven. 

_ Perfons of Quality had their Children fhav'd the firft 
time by others of the fame, or greater Quality, who, by 
this Means, became Godfather, or adoptive Father of the 
Children. See Adoption. 

Anciently, indeed, a Perfon became Godfather of the 
Child by barely touching his Beard : Thus Hiftorians relate, 
that one of the Articles of the Treaty between Alaric and 
Govt's was, that Alaric fhould touch the Beard of Clovis ta 
become his Godfather. See GoD-fatber. 

As to Ecdefiaftics, the Difcipline has been very different 
on the Article of Beards ; Sometimes they have been en- 
join'd to wear them, from a Notion of too much Softneis 
and Effeminacy in fhaving. and that a long Beard was more 
fuitable to the Ecclefiaftical Gravity 5 and Ibmetimes, again, 
they were forbid it, as imagining Pride to lurk in a vencra> 
ble Beard. 

The Greek and Romip Churches have been long together 
by the Ears about their Beards : Since the Time of their 
Separation, the Romnvifts fcem to have given more into the 
Practice of /having! by Way of Oppofirion to the Greeks 5 
and have even made fbme cxprefs Conftitutions de radendis 
Barbis. 

The Greeks, on the contrary, efpoufe very zealoufly the 
Caufe of long Beards, and are extremely fcandalia'd at the 
beardlefs Images of Saints in the Roman Churches. 

By the Statutes of fbme Monafteries it appears, that the 
Lay Monks were to let their Beards grow, and the Priefts 
among them to fhave ; and that the Beards of all that were 
received into the Monafteries, were blefs'd with a great deal 
of Ceremony. 

To let the Beard grow is a Token of Mourning in fome 
Countries, and to fliave it in others. Ze Comte obferves, that 
the Chinefe affeft long Beards extravagantly - 7 but Nature 
has balk'd them, and only given them very little ones, which, 
however, they cultivate with infinite Care : The Europeans 
are ftrangely envy'd by them on this Account, and efteem'd 
the greateft Men in the World. 

The Ruffians wore their Beards till within a very few 
Years, when the late Czar enjoin' d them all to fhave ; but 
notwithftanding his Injunction, he was oblig'd to keep on Foot 
a Number of Officers to cut off by Violence the Beards of 
fuch as would not otherwife part with them. 

Chryfojlom obferves, that the Kings of ^Perfia had their 
Beards wove or matted together with Gold Thread ; and 
fbme of the firft Kings of Trance had their Beards knotted 
and button'd with Gold. See Perruke. 

TOOLS, are fimple Inftruments, us'd in the more obvi- 
ous Operations 9 and particularly in the making of other; 
more complex Inftruments. See Instruments. 

Tools are divided into Edg'd Tools, Spring-Tools, 'Pointed- 
Tools, &c. See Steel and Tempering. 

TOOTH. See Teeth. 

TOOTH-ACH. SeeOoONTAi-GY. 

The Tooth-ach ufually proceeds from a Caries which rots 
the Bone, and eats it hollow. For the Caufes, £$fc. of this 
Caries; See Teeth. 

Sometimes it proceeds from a Defluxion of a fharp Mat- 
ter upon the Gums. For the Tooth-ach, a Pafle made of foft 
Bread, and the Seed of Stramonia, laid on the Tooth affecled> 
abates the Pain. If the Tooth be hollow, and the Pain 
great, a Compofition of equal Quantities of Opium, Myrrh, 
and Camphire, made up into a Pafte with Brandy or Spirits 
of Wine, and about a Grain or two put into the hollow 
Place, puts a Stop to the Caries, and blunts the acute Pain 
of the Nerve 5 by which it often gives immediate Re- 
lief. 

Chymical Oils, as thofe of Origanum, Cloves, Tobacco, 
&c. are alfo of Service, deftroying, by their hot Cauftlc 
Nature, the Texture of the fenfible Veffels of the Tooth 
affefted ; tho', from too liberal an Ufe of them, frequent- 
ly proceeds a Defluxion of Humours, and Impoftuma* 
tion. 

A Blifief 
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A Blifter apply'd behind one or both Ears, feldom fails to 
•cure the Tooth-ach, elpecially when attended with a hot De- 
fluxion of Humours, and fwellmg of the Gums, Face, &c . 
Liniments of Ointment of Marfhmallows, Alder, &c. mix'd 
with Rum, Brandy, or Spirit of Wine, camphorated, are 
good, usd outwardly, to abate the Swelling. 

Mr. Chefeldm menrions one cur'd of the Tooth-ach by ap- 
plying a fmall cauterizing Iron to the Anthelix of the Ear, 
after he had undergone Bleeding, Purging, Salivation, Se- 
tons, l$c. to no Purpoie : The Cafe was very remarkable 5 
for when he was feiz'd with it, a Convulfion of that whole 
Side of his Face follow'd, whenever the Pain became acute, 
or he attempted to fpeak, 

Scookins, in his Treatife of Butter, maintains, that there 
is no better Means of keeping the Teeth fair and found, 
than fjy Tubbing them over with Butter : An Opiate not 
much left diftafteful than that of the Spaniard** who wafh 
their Teeth every Morning with Urine. 

To prevent and cure the Scurvy in the 'Gums, 'tis recom- 
mended to wafh the Mouth every Morning with Salt and 
Water 5 and to hinder the Teeth from fpoiling or growing 
carious, fome ufe only Powder of Hartfhom to rub the Teeth 
with, and then wafh the Mouth with cold Water : 'Tis al- 
ledg^d, this is preferable to other Dentifrices, on this ac- 
count, becaufe their hard Particles are apt to abrade that fine 
fmooth Polifh, with which the Surface of the Teeth is co- 
ver'd, and which is their Prefervative from the ill Effects of 
Air, Aliment, Liquors, &c. which occafion Ailments of the 
Teeth when wore off. 

Dentifrices are ufually compounded of Powders of Harts- 
horn, red Coral, Bone of the Cuttle Fifh, burnt Alum, 
Myrrh, Dragon's Blood, £$c. Some commend Powder of 
Bricks, as fufficient to anfwer all the Intentions of a good 
Dentifrice. See Dentifrice. 

TOPARCHY, a litrie State, or Signory, confiding only 
of a few Cities, or Towns 5 or a petty Country govern'd 
and poffefs'd by a Toparch, or Lord. 

Judea was anciently divided into ten Toparchies. See 
'Pliny, lib. $-. c. 14. and jfofeph. lib. 3. de Svl. Jud. lib. 5. 
c. 2, &c. 

The Iaft mention'd Author calls the Cities of Azotes, Jam- 
ma, and ^Pftafaelides, which Herod left by Teftament to his 
Sifter Saloma, a Toparchy. 

'Procopius only gives the Quality of Toparchy to the 
Kingdom of EdeJ/a^ to %gants, the Toparch or Lord where- 
of there is a Tradition, that jefus Chrift fent his Picture, 
with a Letter. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, 7tV©-, Place, and 
ap?$, Command, Government. 

TOPAZ, a precious Stone; the third in Order after the 
D^:nond. See Precious Stone. 

The Topaz is tranfparent; its Colour, a beautiful Yellow, 
or Gold Colour : It is very hard, and takes a fine Polifh. 

It is the true Chryfblite of the Ancients f and is found in 
feveral Parts of the Indies, in Ethiopia* Arabia, 'Peru, and 
Bohemia. See Chrysolite. 

The Oriental Topazes are moft efteem'd ; their Colour 
borders on the Orange : Thofe of Tern are fbfter, but their 
Colour mnch the fame : The Yellow of thofe of Bohemia 
is a little blackiih; they are the fofteftof all, and their Po- 
lifh the coarleft. Thofe of Madagascar were in much Efteem, 
but are now held good for little. _ 

Tavernier mentions a Topaz, in the PofTeffion of the Great 
Mogul, weighing 1^7 Carats, which coft 20300 Lib. Ster- 
ling": And'Soe'tnis de Sooty in his Treatife of precious 
Stones, affirms to have feen in the Cabinet of the Emperor 
Ruiolphzis, whole Phyiician he was, a Topaz above three 
Foot long, and fix Inches broad. Probably it might be fome 
Marble a little tranfparent, of a Topaz Colour. 

The Topaz is eafily counterfeited ; and there are fictiti- 
ous ones, which, to the Eye, don't come behind the natural 
ones. t 

If we might believe the Ancients, the Topaz has very no- 
table Virtues ; but thofe are now in Difcredit : And yet the 
Topaz is of fome Ufe in Medicine, reduc'd into an impalpa- 
ble Powder, and apply'd in Water* See Gem. 

Some fay, it takes its Name Topaz from an Ifland in the 
Red Sea, of the fame Name, where it was firft found by 
Juba, King of Mauritania; but it was known to the He- 
brews before, as appears from the 118th Pfalm. 

TOPHUS, in Medicine, a ftony Concretion in any Part 
of an Animal Body ; as in the Bladder, Kidneys, £=fc. (See 
Stone) or in the Joints, {$c. See Gout. 

Dr. Rutty, in a Treatife, juft publifh'd, of the Urinary 
t PaJfages 1 takes the Stone to arife from the Attraction of 
volatile and faline Particles ; of which Particles the Stone, 
when view'd with a Microfcope, feerns to be made up : He 
thinks the Fault of thefe Aggregates of faline Particles, ought 
generally to be fuppos'd to begin in, or proceed from, the 
Papillae of the Kidneys, and not from the Sediment of Urine 
in the Bladder. 

The Reafon why Wine-drinkers are more fubjefl to the 



Stone, and other Concretions, than Malt or Water-drinker^ 
he fuppofes to be the volatile and faline, or earthy Particles 
contain'd in the Wine in greater Quantities than in the Ale, 
e$*c. A Calculus, he obferves, reduc'd to a Caput Mortuum, will, 
upon the AfFufion of warm Water, diffolve, and entirely 
mix 5 but in a fhort Time will again fettle, and the Particles 
thereof fo clofely unite or attract, as that, by repeated 
Afrufions, they cannot be Lrought again to diffulve. See 

LlTHONTRlPTIC. 

TOPIC, in Rhetoric, a probable Argument, drawn from 
the feveral Circumftances and Places of a Fa6f, £Sfc. See 
Place, &c. 

Topicks, or Topica, expreffes the Art or Manner of in- 
venting and managing a!) Kinds of probable Argumentations : 
Arijlotle has wrote Topicks ; and Cicero a kind of Comment 
on theniv to his Friend Trebatius, who, it feems, did not 
underftand them. 

But the Criticks obferve, that the Topica of Cicero agree 
fo little with thofe eight Books of Topicks which pais under 
the Name of Arijlotle, that it follows necefTarily, either that 
Cicero was much liiiftaken $ which is not very probable $ or 
that the Books of Topicks attributed to Arijlotle, are not 
wholly his. 

Ckero defines Topica, or Topice, to be the Art of finding 
Arguments, TJifriplim Invcmendorum Argimtentonim. See 
Argument. 

Rhetoric is divided into two Parts, Judgment, call'd alfb 
T)ialecJice ; and Invention, c^WdTcpice. See Rhetoric. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, t^x©-, of ttotm. 
Place ; its Subject being the Places, which Ar/Jfotle calls the 
Seats-, of Arguments, 

Topic, in Medicine. Topicks, or Topical Remedies, are 
what we otherwife call External Remedies, i e. fuch as are 
apply'd externally to fome difeas'd and painful Part. See 
Medicine. 

Such are Plaifters, Cataplafms, Blifters, Unguents, Salves, 
Col!yriums, &c. 

The Gout is never cur'd by Topicks : They may aflfuage 
the Pain for a Time - 7 but for a Cure, the Source of the Evil 
mufl be attack'd with Internals. See Gout. 
The Word is form'd from 7wrof, Place. 
TOPOGRAPHY, a Defcription or Draught of fome 
particular Place, or fome fmall TracT: of Land ; as that of 
a Manor or Tenement, Field, Garden, Houfe, Cattle, or 
the like ; fuch as Surveyors fet out in their Plots, or make 
Draughts of, for the Information and Satisfaction of the 
Proprietors. See Map, Surveying, £>c. 

Topography differs from Chorography, as a Particular 
from more General ; Chorography being a Defcription of a 
Country, a Diocese, Province, or the like. See Choro- 
graphy. 

The Word is form'd from tdW and yg$$u % I defcribe. 
TORCH, Teda, a Sort of Luminary ; being, properly, a 
kind of Staff, or Stick, of Fir, or other refinous and com- 
buftible Matter, as Pine, Linden, jWfa more, or lefs thick, 
and from feven to twelve Foot long; encompafs'd atone 
End with fix Wax Candles, which being lighted, yield a 
kind of gloomy Brjghtnefs. See Luminary. 

Torches are usd in fome Church Ceremonies, particularly 
at the ProcefTions of the Holy Sacrament in the Ramip 
Church, and at the Interments of the poorer People. 

Formerly they were us'd at the Funerals of thofe of the 
firft Rank 5 but Tapers and Flambeaux are now us'd in their 
ftead. See Flameeatj and Taper. 

TORCULAR, or Torcularis, among Chirurgions, a 
Contrivance for flopping of Bleedings in Amputations. See 
Amputation. 

Torcular Heropfcili, in Anatomy, a Name given to a 
Part in the Duplicatures of the Dura Mater 5 form'd of a 
Concourfe of a Branch of the longitudinal Sinus, with the 
lateral Sinus's. See Dura Mater and Sinus. 

It has its Name Torcular from its refembling a Prefs or 
Screw; Herophili is added from the Difcoverer's Name. 

TORE, Torus, in Archite&ure, a thick round Moulding 
us'd in the Bafes of Columns. See Base. 

'Tis the Bignefs that diftinguifhes the Torus from the 
Ajtragal. See Astragal. 

The Bafes of Tufcan and T)oric Columns have but one 
Tore, which is between the Plinth and the Liftel. In the 
Attic Bafe there are two 5 the tipper, which is the fmallerj 
and an under. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, ii&t, a Cable, where- 
of it bears fome Refemhlance ; or from the Tatin, Torus, a 
Bed, as being fuppos'd to reprefent the Edge of fuch Matters 
as fwell out wi h h the Weight of the incumbent Column. 

It is alfb call'd a thick Baton 5 fometimes irs Contour re- 
fembles half a Heart ; in which Cafe it is call'd Baguette. 
See Baguette. 

TOREUMATOGRAPHY, a Greek Term, fignifying 
the Knowledge, or, rather, the Defcription of ancient Sculp- 
tures, and Bafio-Relievo's. 

The 
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The Italian Engravers have given a great deal of Light to 
this Science. See Sculpture and Engraving. 

TOREUTICE, TojeuT/jctj, that Part of Sculpture, call'd 
Turning. See Sculpture- and Turning. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek, Toy*©-, or Top®-, Lath, 
of 7 0fe<y, terebro, perforo. 

TORIES, orToRYs, a Party or Faction in England* op- 
posite to the Whigs. See Faction. 

Thefe two celebrated Parties, which have fo long divided 
our Country, will make a considerable Article in the Englift 
Hiftory, nothing inferior, in many Refpects, to that ot me 
Guelfs and Gibellms. — The Diviiion has gone lb deep*, 
rhat it is prefum'd, no J&igli/bfftdttj who has any Concern or 
Principles at all, but inclines more to one Side than the 
other : For which Realbn, we /hall borrow our Account of 
them from the Mouths of Foreigners, who may be i'uppos'd 
more impartial ; and particularly from M. de Cize, a French 
Officer, fome time in the Service of England, who has wrote 
the Hillory of Whigifm and Tori'fttt, printed at Leipjic, Anno 
17 17; and M.Rapin, whole T)iffe nation fur fas, Wighs & 
fas Tbtys, printed at the Hague the fame Year, is well 
known. 

During the unhappy War which brought King Charles I. 
to the Scaffold ; the Adherents of that King were firft call'd 
Cavaliers, and thole of the Parliament Round-Heads ; which 
two Names were afterwards chang'd into thofe of Tories and 
Whigs, on the following Occafion. 

A kind of Robbers, or Banditti in Ireland, who kept on 
the Mountains, or in the Iflands form'd by the valt Bugs of 
that Country, being call'd Tories ; a Name they {till bear 
indifferently with that of Rafipafees 5 the King's Enemies 
accufing him of favouring the Rebellion in Ireland, which 
broke out about that Time, gave his Partisans the Name of 
Tories: And, on the other Hand, the Tories, to be even 
with their Enemies, who were clofely leagu'd with the 
Sects, gave them the Name of IVhigs, which is that given 
in Scotland to another Kind of Banditti, or rather of Fana- 
ticks, in that Country. See Whig. 

The Cavaliers, or Tories, had then principally in View 
the Political Inrerefts of the King, the Crown, and the 
Church of England: And the Hound-Heads, or Whigs, pro- 
pos'd chiefly the maintaining the Rights and Inrerefts of the 
People, and of Proteftanifm. Nor have the two Factions 
yet loft their firft Ideas; tho' their firfl Names, Cavalier 
and Round-Head, be now entirely difus'd. 

This is the moll popular Account ; and yet 'tis certain 
the Names Wftigund Tory were but little known till about 
the Middle of the Reign of King Charles U. M..deCize 
relates, that it was in the Year 1678, that the whole Nation 
was firft obferv'd to be divided into IVhigs and Tories ; and 
that on Occafion of the famous Depofition of TuusOam, 
who accus'd the Catholicks of having confpir'd againft the 
King and the State. — The Appellation Whig was given to 
fuch as believ'd the Plot real ; And Tory to thofe who be- 
liev'd it fictitious. 

"We mould here, confine ourfelves to the Tories 3 and for 
what regards the Whigs, refer to that Article ; but iinoe by 
comparing and confronting the two Parties together, both 
the one and the other will appear in the ftronger Light, it 
would be imprudent to feparate them ; fo that we rather 
chafe to fay the lefs under the Word Whigs, and refer thence 
hither. 

The Factions we are fpeaking ofj may be confider'd either 
with Regard to the State, or to Religion. 

The State Tories are either violent or moderate : The firft 
would have the Sovereign to be aMblute in England, as in 
other Countries, and his Will to be a Law. This Party, 
which is not very numerous, has yet been confiderable ; i Q u 
On Account of its Leaders, which have been Lords of the 
firft Rank, and generally Minifters and Favourites. 2 . In 
that being thus in the Miniftry, it engag'd the Church Tories 
to maintain ftiffly the Doctrine of Pafiive Obedience. ;°. 
Becaufe the King has ufually thought it his Intereft to fup- 
port them. 

The moderate Tories would not fuffer the King to lofe any 
of his Prerogatives ; but neither would they facrifice thole 
of the People. Thefe, favs M. Raftin, are true Englipmen ; 
have frequently fav'd the State, and will fave it again when- 
ever it mall be in Danger, either from the violent Tories, or 
from the Republican Whigs. . , _ 

The State' Whigs, ag^in, are either Republican or Mode- 
rate ■ The firft, according to ou>- Author, are the Remains 
of the Party of the long Parliament, who took in Hand to 
thanoe the Monarchy into a Commonwealth : Thefe make 
fo (lender a Figure, that they only ferve to ftrengthen the 
Party of the other Whigs. The Tories would perfuade the 
World, that all the Whigs are of this Kind ; as the Whigs 
would make us believe that all the Tories are violent. 

The moderate State Whigs are much in the fame Sentiments 
as the moderate Tories ; and defire the Govemmentfmay be 
maintain'd en its ancient Foundation : All the Difference is, 



that the moderate Tories lean a little more to the Side of the 
King, and the moderate Whigs to that of the Parliament 
and ieople. Thefe laft are in a perpetual Motion to prevent 
the Rights of the People from being broke in upon : and 
have fometimes taken Precautions at the Expence of the 
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Before we confider our two Parties with Regard to Reli- 
gion, it muft be obferv'd, that the Reformation, as carry'd 
on to a greater or lefs Length, divided the Englifi into£pif- 
copahans,and Presbyterians or Puritans : The firft contended, 
that the Epiicopal Jurifdiftion mould be continued on the 
fame Footing, and the Church in the fame Form, as before 
the Reformation : The latter maintain'd, that all Minifters 
orPriefts had equal Authority ; and that the Church ought 
to be govem'd by Presbyteries, or Confiftories of Priefts and 
Lay Elders. See Presbyterian, 1$g. 

After long Diiputes, the more moderate of each Party re- 
lax'd a little of their Stifrneis, and thus form'd two Branches 
of moderate Whigs, and moderate Tories, with regard to 
Religion ; but there was a much greater Number kept to 
their Principles with inconceivable Firmnefs: And thefe 
conftituted two Branches of rigid Epifcopalians and Presby- 
terians, fubfiftingto this Day ; and now compriz'd under the 
general Names of Whigs and Tories; in regard the firft 
join the Tories, and the latter the Whigs. 

From what has been obferv'd, we may conclude, that as 
the Names Tory and Whig have a Regard to two different 
Objects, they are equivocal, and of confequence ought never 
to be apply'd without exprefling in which Senfe 'tis done 3 — 
For the lame Perfcn may be, in the different Refpects, both 
Whig and Tory. 

A Presbyterian, for Inftance, who wifhes the Ruin of the 
Church of England., is certainly, on that Score, of the Party 
of Whigs.; yet if he oppoie the Attempts fome of his Party 
would make againft the Royal Authority, it can't be deny'd 
but he is effecTually a Tory. 

After the like Manner, the Epifcopalians ought to be 
efteem'd as Tories with Regard to the Church; and yet 
how many of them are Whigs with Regard to the Govern- 
ment ? 

For the reft, the general Motives that have form'd and 
kept up the two Parties, appear, in the main, to be no other 
than the private Motives of particular Ferlbns : Self-Intereft 
is the Primum Mobile of their Actions ; Ever fince the Rife 
of thefe Factions, each has ftruggled earneftly to get the 
Advantage over the other; inafmuch as from fuch Supe- 
riority accrue Places, and Honours, and Promotions, Jjfc. 
which the prevailing Party distributes among its own Mem- 
bers, exclufive of the contrary Party, 

As to the Characters commonly attributed to the Whigs 
and Tories, The Tories, fays M. Rapin, appear fierce and 
haughty : They treat the Whigs with the laft Contempt, 
and even fome what hardly, when thev have the Advantage 
over them : They are very hot and vehement, and proceed 
with a Rapidity which yet is not always the EffecT: of Heat 
and Tranfporr, but has its Foundation fometimes in good 
Policy : They are very fubject to change their Principles, as 
their Party prevails, or gives Way. 

If the rigid Presbyterians prevail'd in the Whig Party, it 
would not be lefs hot and zealous than that of the Tories ; 
but 'tis faid thev have not the Direction thereof; which 
gives Room to affirm, that thofe at the Head of the Whig 
Party are much more moderate than the Chiefs of the Tories : 
Add, that they ufually condufl: themfelves on fix'd Princi- 
ples, proceed to their End gradually, and without Violence 5 
and their Slowncls is not lefs founded on good Politicks, than 
the Haffinefs of tbeTories. — Thus much, fays our Author, 
may be faid to the Advantage of the moderate Whigs, that, 
in the general, they maintain a good Caufe, viz. the Con- 
ftitution of the Government as by Law eftablifh'd. See 
Whigs.* 

TORMINA, in Medicine, a Term ufed to exprefs Pains 
in the General ; but particularly a Species of Pain call'd 
Tormina Ventris, or AM ; in Englift, the Gripes. See 
Gripes. 

Young Children arc very often troubled with Gripes ; 'tis 
upon this account, that Nurfes^ in order to prevent or remedy 
them, ufually mix with their Spoon-meats, a little Brandy 
or fome Carminitive Seeds, as Carus Seeds, &G: See Child- 
ren. 

Some Children breed their Teeth with violent Gripes, 
which is apt to turn to Convulfions of the Bowels. See 
Dentition. 

In Adults, the dry Gripes is ufually cured by the Exhibition 
of warm Catharticks, fuch are Tincture of Hiera Picra, 
Elixir Salutis, Tinaure of Rhubarb, gc. with the Affiftance 
of Opiats. 

TORNADO, a fudden and violent Storm at Sea. See 
Whirlwind. 

TORNESOL, Tournesol, or Turnsol, called alfo 

Heliotrope, and Sun-flower, and by the Eotanifls Ricionoides y 

I L 1 1 ] a Plant 
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a Plant whofe Flower is faid to follow the Morion of the 
Sun ; and to turn ftill towards it. 

Some fay, 'tis hence it takes its Name, and account for the 
Effect, by fuppofing that its heavy Stalk, warm'd and foften'd 
with the Heat which is ftrongeft on that Side toward the Sun, 
inclines naturally towards the fame ; but others take the Opi- 
nion to have had its Rife from the Name, which was given it 
byReafon ofits Appearance in the Time of the greater! Heats, 
when the Sun is in theTropic. 

Some have imagined the Sun-flower of uft in Medicine; 
but its Reputation that Way is now out of Doors. Its prin- 
cipal Ufe is in Dying : In order to which, its Juice is infpifla- 
ted and prepared with Calx and Urine, into blue Cakes ; ufed 
alio for Starch, inftead of Smalt. See Blue, Smalt, &r. 

Its Juice likewife furnilhes the Colour wherewith the 
People of Zaxgftedoc and fome other Parts of France, where 
it grows, prepare what they call the Tournefil en "Drapeaux, 
or Tnrnfol in Rags. The Procefs whereof, is owing to 
M. Niffole of the Royal Academy of Sciences, and is as 
follows ; 

The Summets or Tops of the Plant being gather'd in the 
beginning of Augu.fi, are ground in Milk, not unlike our 
Oil Mills: Then, being put up in Bags, the Juice is exprefs'd 
with Preffes. 

This Juice having been expofed to the Sun about an Hour, 
they dip Linnen Rags therein, and hang them out in the 
Air till they be well dried again. When, moiftening them 
for fome time, over the Vapour of about ten Pound Weight 
of quick Lime flaked in a fuflicient Quantity of Urine, they 
lay them out again to the Sun to dry ; to be again dipp'd in 
the Juice of the Ricionoides. 

When they are dried for the laft Time, they are in their 
Perfection ; and are thus fent into moft Parts of 'Europe, where 
they are ufed to tin- r e Wines and other Liquors, and give 
them an agreeable Colour. 

The Timet prepare a kind of Ttmifol in Pafte or Cakes, or 
Stones ; pretended to be the Juice of that Plant Infpiffated : 
But there is Reafon to think it a Cheat ; and to be the Juice 
of fome other Plant prepared after the like Manner ; the 
Tournfol being no Plant of their Growth. 

TORPEDO, in Natural Hiftory, a Sea-fi/h, fam'd both 
among the Ancient and Modem Naturalifts, for a remarkable 
Numbnefs wherewith it ftrikes the Arm of fuch as touch it. 

Various are the Accounts given us of this fingular Fifh ; 
fome Authors railing the Effects it produces, to a kind of 
Miracle ; and others treating them as little better than Chi- 
mera's ; fome folving the Appearance this Way, and fome 
that. But M. Reaumur, of the French Academy of Sciences, 
has at length cleared the Point, and fet the Matter in a fa'tis- 
factory Light. 

The Torpedo is a flat Fifli, much of the Figure of the 
Thorn-back ; fufficiently defcribed in moft Treatifes of 
Fifh.es, and commonly enough found about the Coafts of 
'Provence, Gafiony, &c. where the People eat it without any 
Danger. See its Figure reprefented in Tab. Natural Hiftory, 
Fig. 9. 

'Phenomenon of the Torpedo. 

Upon touching it with the Finger, it frequently, though 
not always happens, that the Perfon feels an unufual painful 
Numbnefs, which fuddenly feizes the Arm up to the Elbow, 
and fometimes to the very Shoulder and Head. 

The Pain is of a very particular Species, and not to be 
defcribed by any Words ; yet Meffieurs Lorenzini, Sorelii, 
Redi and Reaumur, who all felt it feverally, obferve it to 
bear fome Refemblance to that painful Senfation felt in the 
Arm, upon linking the F.lbow violently againft a hard Body : 
though M. Reaumur aifures us, rhis gives but a very faint 
Idea thereof. 

Its chief Force, is at the Inftant it begins ; it lafts but a 
few Moments and then vanifhes entirely, If a Man don't 
actually touch the Torpedo, how near foever he holds his 
Hand ; he feels nothing : If he touch it with a Stick, he 
feels a faint Effect : If he touch it through the Interpolition 
of any pretty thin Body, the_ Numbnefs is felt very confidera- 
bly ; if the Hand be prefs'd very ftrong againft it, the 
Numbnefs is the lefs, but ftill ftrong enough to oblige a Man 
fpeedily to let go. 

theory of the Phenomenon of the Torpedo. 

There are different Ways of accounting for this Effect : 
The firft is, that of the Ancients, who contented themfelves 
with afcribing a Torporific Virtue or Faculty to this Animal. 

The fecond, will have this Effect produced by the 'Torpedo, 
to depend on an Infinity of Corpufcles iffuing continually out 
of the Fifh, but more copioufly under fome Circumftances 
than others : This is the Opinion moft generally received j 
being adopted by Redi, Perrauk and horenzini. 

They explain themfelves thus ; As the Fire emits a Quan- 
tity of Corpufcles, proper to heat us 5 fo the Torpedo emits 



a Quantity of Corpufcles fit to numb the Part they infinuate 
themfelves into ; whether it be by their entering in too 
great abundance, or by their falling into Tracks or Paflaoes 
very diiproportionate to their Figures. 

The third Account, is that o? Sorelli, who looks on this 
Emiflron ot Corpufcles, as imaginary: He fays, That upon 
touching the Fifh, it puts itfelf into a violent Tremor or Agi- 
tation, and that this becafions a painful Numbnefs in the Hand 
that touches it But M. Reaumur affures us, That notwith- 
standing all the Attention he could view this Fifli withal 
when ready to ftrike the Numbnefs, he could perceive nothing 
ot this I rcmblmg or Agitation. 

The laft and juftert Hypothec's, is that of M. Reaumur : 
The forpeao, like other flat Fifties, he obferves, is not ab- 
solutely flat, but its Back, or rather all the upper Part of its 
Body, a little Convex : When it did not, or would not, pro- 
duce any Numbnefs in fuch as touch'd it, its Back he found 
always preferved its natural Convexity; but whenever it would 
difpofe itfelf to refent a Touch or Thruft, it gradually dimi- 
nilhed the Convexity of the back Parts of the Body • fome- 
times only rendring them flat, and fometimes even concave 

1 he very next Moment, the Numbnefs always began to 
faze the Arm ; the Fingers that touch'd, were obli^d to 
give back, and all the flat and concave Part of the Body was 
agam feen Convex : And whereas, it only became fiat in- 
fallibly, it return 'd to its Convexity fo fwiftly, thatonetould 
not perceive any Paffage from the one to the other State 

The Motion of a Ball out of a Musket, is not, perhaps, 
much quicker than that of the Fifh reaffuming its former Situ- 
ation ; at leaft the one is not more perceivable than the other. 
Tis from this fudden Stroke, that the Numbnefs of the 
Arm arifes ; and accordingly, the Perfon when he begins to 
led it, imagines that his Fingers have been violenfly°ftruck 
lis the mere Velocity ot the Stroke that produces the Numb- 
nefs. 

The Wonder is, how fo foft a Subftance, as that of the 
Fifh, ftiould give fo rude a Blow: Indeed a fingle Stroke of 
a fort Body could never have done it; But in this Cafe, there 
is an Infinity of fuch Strokes given in an Inttant. To ex- 
plain the admirable Mechanifm hereof, we mull give a View 
of the Parts whereon it depends. 

The Mechanifm, then, confifts in two very fingular Muf- 
cles, b,b, defcribed by feveral Authors, who have given the 
Anatomy of the Torpedo. Redi, and after him Lorenzini, 
call them the Mufculi Falcati ; their Form is that of Crefcents 
and they together, take up almoft Half the Back of the Fifli - 
the one on the right Side, and the other on the Left Their 
Origin is a little above the Mouth ; and they are Separated 
from each other by the Bronchia, into the laft of which thev 
have their Infertion. y 

What is fingular in them, is their Fibres ; if, with the Au 
thors above-mentioned, we may give thatName to a Sort of lef- 
fer Mufcles as big as Goofes Quills ; of an Affemblage wheteof 
the two great Mufcles are form'd. Thefe ieffer Mufcles are hol- 
low Cylinders, their Length nearly equal to the Thicknefs of 
the Fifh, and ranged a-fide of each other ; all perpendicular to 
the upper and lower Surfaces of the Fifh, accounting thefe 
Surfaces as two nearly parallel Planes. The exterior Surface 
of each of thefe Cylinders, confifts of whitifli Fibres, whofe 
Direflion is the fame with that of the Cylinder : But thefe 
Fibres only form a kind of Tube, whole Parietes are not 
above the Thicknefs of a Leaf of Paper. The Cavity of the 
Tube is full of a foft Matter, of the Colour and Confidence 
« "P' dlv ' decl lnto Twenty five or Thirty different little 
Mafles, by fo many Partitions, parallel to the Safe of the 
Cylinder ; which Partitions are form'd of tranfverfe Fibres • 
So that the whole Cylinder is in fome meafure compofed of 
Twenty five or Thirty fmaller Cylinders placed over each 
other, and each full of a medullary Subftance. 

We need only now, remember, that when the Torpedo is 
ready to ftrike its Numbne r s, it ftowly flattens the outer 
Surface of its upper Part; and the whole Mechanifm, where- 
on its Force depends, will be apparent. By that gradual Con- 
traftion, it bends, as it were, all its Springs; renders all its 
Cylinders fhorter, and at the lame time augments their Bafes 
or, which amounts to the fame, ftretches all the little Inclo- 
fures which divide the foft Matter. In all Probability too 
the large Fibres, or little Mufcles, in that Moment, loft their 
cylindrical Form, to fill the Vacuities between them. 

The Contraction being made to a certain Degree, all the 
Springs unbend ; the longitudinal Fibres are lengthen'd, the 
tranfverfe ones, or thofe which form the Inclofures, are fhort- 
en'd; eachlnclofure, drawn by the longitudinal Fibres which 
are lengthen'd, drives the foft Matter it contains, upwards ; i n 
which it is apparently affifted by the undulatory Motion 
which is in the tranfverfe Fibres when contracting. 

If then, a Finger touch the Torpedo, it inftantly receives a 
Stroke, or rather feveral fucceflive Strokes, from each of the 
Cylinders whereon it is applied. As the foft Matter is diftri- 
buted into divers Inclofures, 'tis more than probable, all the 
Strokes are not given precifely at the fame Moment : Nay 
were there no Inclofures to feparate the Matter, its Impreffion 
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would give Strokes, in fome mcafure,fuccefnVe : For all Parts 
of fofc Bodies don't ftrikc at once 5 the Impreffibn of the 
laft does not take till after the firft have done acting. But 
thefe fcveral Inclofures ferve to augment the Number of the 
Springs, and, of Conference, the Velocity and Force of the 
Aftion. 

Theft quick re-iterated Strokes given by a foftifh Matter, 
iliake the Nerves, fufpend, or change the Courfe of the 
Animal Spirits, or fome Fluid equivalent: Or, if you had 
rather, thefe Strokes produce an Undulatory Motion in the 
Fibres of the Nerves, which clafh.es or disagrees with that 
they fhould have, in order to move the Arm. And hence 
the Inability we are under of ufing the fame, and the painful 
Senfation which accompanies it. 

Hence it is, that the Torpedo does not convey its Numbnefs 
to any Degree, except when touch'd on thefe great Mufcles j 
fo that the Fifh is very fafely taken by the Tail, which is the 
Part by which the Fifh ermen catch it. 

The Authors who have accounted for the Efiefl: of the 
Torpedo from Torporific 'Effluvia; have been obliged to have 
recourfe to the fame two Mufcles ; but then they only make 
them Refervoirs of the Corpufcles, whereby the Numbnefs 
is effected. 

Lorenziui, who has obferved the 'Contraction as well as 
Reaumur, pretends that all its Ufe, is to exprefs thofe Corpuf- 
cles from out of the hollow Fibres of thefe Mufcles wherein 
they are imprifon'd ; but this Emanation' of Corpufcles admit- 
ted by moft Authors, is difproved by M. Reaumur, from the 
following Confederations 5 

i° In that no Numbnefs is convey'd, if the Hand be at 
the fmalleft Didance from the Torpedo : Now, to ufe their 
own Companion, if the Torpedo numbs as the Fire warms, 
the Hands would be affected at a Diflance from the one as 
well as the other. 

2° In that the Numbnefs is not felt till the Contraction of 
the Mufcles is over 5 whereas were the Caufe in Torporific 
Particles exprcfs'd by the Contraction, the Effect: would be 
felt in the time of the Contraction. 

3 In that were the Numbnefs the Effect of Torporific Par- 
ticles, it would be convey'd by degrees, as the Hand warms 
by degrees. 

Laftly, in that the Torpedo conveys its Numbnefs to the 
Hand, thro' a hard, fblid Body, but does not do it thro 1 the Air. 

Were the only Ufe the Torpedo makes of its Faculty, the 
faving itfelf from the Fifhermen, as fome have fuppofed, it 
would fignify but little - 7 for 'tis very rare that it efcapes their 
Hands. T'liny, Ariflotle and moft Naturalifts, therefore 
agree, that it likewife ferves it for the catching of other 
Fifties: All we know for certain, is, that it lives on other 
Fifties, and that 'tis generally found on Banks of Sand, &t. 
probably^ to ferve it as a Foundation or Support for the 
exerting its Faculty. 

M. Reaumur had no Fifh.es alive to examin what the 
Torpedo would do to them ; but an Animal, next a-kin to 
a Fifh, he tried it on, viz. a Drake, which being fhut up a 
while in Water with the Fifh, was taken out dead; doubtlefs 
from its too frequent Contacls on the Torpedo. 

In the Hiftory of Abyfjlnea, we are affured, that if the 
Torpedo kill living Fifties, it feems to bring dead ones to 
life again 5 dead Fifties being feen to ftir, if put in the 
fame VefTel with it; But this is much lefs credible than what 
is told us in the fame Hiftory, that the Abyffmam ufed 
Torpedo's for the Cure of Fevers, by tying down the Patient 
to a Table, and applying the Fifh fucceftively upon all his 
Members, which puts the Patient to cruel Torment, but 
effectually rids him of his Difeafe, 

Sellon affures us, that our own Torpedo's applied to the 
Soalsof the Feet, have prov'd fuccefsful againft Fevers. 

M. dll Hamel in his Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, 
Anno 1677, mentions a kind of Torpedo's, which he compares 
to Conger Eels : M. Richer, from whom he has the Account, 
affirms on his Knowledge, that they numb the Arm itrongly, 
When touch'd with a Staff, and that their Effects even go to 
the giving Vertigo's. 

TORQUE, in Heraldry, a round Roll of Cloth twifted 
and fluff 'd ; fuch is the Bandage frequently feen in Armories 
about the Heads of Moors, Savages, <fyc. 

It is always of the two principal Colours of the Coat. 
TheTorque is the leaf! Honourable of all the Enrichments 
wore on the Helmet by way of Creft. See Crest. 

TORREFACTION, in Pharmacy, a kind of Ajfation, 
wherein a Drug is laid to dry on a Metal Plate plac'd over 
Coals, rill it become friable to the Fingers. 

Torrefatlion is particularly us'd, when, after reducing fome 
Drug, as Rhubarb, or Myrabolans into Powder, 'tis laid oh 
an Iron or Silver Plate, and that plac'd over a moderate Fire 
till the Powder begin to grow darkifh ; which is a Mark 
thofe Remedies have loft their purgative Virtue, an3 have 
aequir'd a more aftringent one. See Rhubarb, &c 

The Word is tbrmM from the Latin torrefacere, to roaft. 

Formerly, they us'd to torrefy Opium, to get out fome 
malignant Parts fancy'd to be in it, e'er they durft ufe it in 



Medicine ; but the Effect: was, that its volatile Spirits and 
Sulphur, wherein its greateft Virtue confifts, were hereby 
evaporated. See Opium. 

TORRENT, Torrens, in Geography, an impetuous 
Stream of Water, falling fuddcnly from Mountains wherein 
there have been great Rains, or an extraordinary Thaw of 
Snow 5 and making great Ravages in the Plains. Sec 
River, &c. 

TORRICELLIAN, a Term very frequent among phyfi- 
cal Writers, ufed in the Phrafes, Torricellian Tube, and Tor- 
ricellian Experiment, on account of the Inventor, Torricellz, 
a Difciple of the great Galileo. 

The Forricellian Tube is a GlafsTube, as AB, about 
three Foot long, and 3 * of an Inch in Diameter, reprefented 
(Tab. Pneumaticks, Fig. 6.) whofe upper Orifice A is 
hermetically fealed. 

The Torricellian Experiment, is perform'd by rilling 
the Torricellian Tube A B with Mercury \ then flopping the 
Orifice B, with the Finger ; inverting the Tube ; and plunging 
that Orifice in a Veffel of ftagnant Mercury C. See Mercury,, 
This done, the Finger is removed, and the Tube fuftain'd 
perpendicular to the Surface of the Mercury in the Veffel. 

The Confcquence is, that Part of the Mercury falls out of 
the Tube into the Veffel, and there only remains enough iri 
the Tube to fill from 28 to 31 Inches of its Capacity, above 
the Surface of the ftagnant Mercury in the Veffel. 

Thofe 2?, l$c. Inches of Mercury, are fuftain'd in the 
Tube by the Preffure of the Atmofpherc on the Surface of 
the ftagnant Mercury 5 and according as that Atmofphere is 
more or lefs heavy, or as the Winds blowing upwards or down- 
wards, heave up, or deprefs the Air, and fo increafe or dimi- 
nifh its Weight and Spring; more or lefs Mercury is fuftain'd 
from 28 Inches to 31. See Air and Atmosphere. 

The Torricellian Experiment makes what we now com- 
monly call the 'Barometer or Weather-Glafs, See Barome- 
ter. 

TORRID Zone-., the Traft of Earth lying under the Line, 
and extending on each Side to the Two Tropicks 5 or to 23 
Degrees and a Half of Latitude. See T'Roric, Zone, &c. 
The Ancients believed the Torrid Zone uninhabitable 5 
but from the late Navigations, we learn, that the exceffive Heat 
of the Day there, is tempered by the Coldnefs of the Night. 
TORI , in Law, an Injufice or Injury ; as de [on Tort 
meme, in his own Wrong, $c. Hence alio Tort-feafcr, &c. 
The Word is pure French. 

TORTEAUX, in Heraldry. See Tourteaux. 
TORTOISE-57K?//, the Spoils or Cover of a Teftaceous 
Animal, call'd a Tortoife ; ufed in Inlaying, and on various 
other Occafions, as for Snuff-boxes, Combs, &c. See 
Testaceous and Shell. 

There are two Kinds of Tortoifes, vt&~ the Land and Sea 
Tortoife. 

The Sea Tortoife, again, is of four Kinds, viz. the Frefb 
Tortoife, the Caret, the Cahohanna, and the Loger-hu : But 
'tis the Caret alone furnifhes that beautiful Shelly fo much 
admired in Europe. 

The Shell of the Caret is thick, and confifts of two Parts, 
the upper, which covers the Back, and the lower, the Belly : 
The Two are joined together at the Sides by ftrong Liga- 
ments which yet allow of a little Motion. 

In the Fore-part is an Aperture for the Head and fore 
Legs : and behind, for the hind Legs and Tail. 

'Tis the under Shell alone is ufed : To feparate it from 
the upper, they make a little Fire beneath it, and aftbon as 
ever 'tis warm, the under Shell becomes eafily feparable from 
the upper, with the Point of a Knife, and is taken off. in 
Lamina; or Leaves, without killing the Animal, which, 'tis 
fiid, being turn'd to Sea again, gets a new Shell. 

The whole Spoils of the Caret confift in 1 3 Leaves, 8 of 
them flat, and 5 a little bent : Of the flat ones, there are 4 
large ones, about a Foot long, and 7 Inches broad. 

The beft Shell is thick, clear, tranfparent, of the Colour 
of Antimony, fprinkled with Brown and White. When ufed 
in Marquettry, i$c. the Workmen give it what Colour they 
pleafe, by means of colour'd Leaves, which they put under- 
neath them. 

In Generation, Rondehthtt obferves, the Embraces of the 
Male and Female Sea Tortoifes, continue for a whole Lunar 
Month; and that they fquirt Water out of the Noftrils, in 
the fame Manner as the Dolphin. On the jBrafiliaiz Shore, 
they are faid to be fo big, as fbmetimes to dine Fourfcore 
Men : And that in the Indian Sea, the Shells ferve the Na- 
tives for Boats. T)e Laet- adds, that in the Ifland of Cuba 
they are of fuch a Bulk, that they will creep along with Five 
Men on their Backs. 
TORTOIS in the Afilitary Art. See Testudo. 
TORTURE, a grievous Pain inflicted on a Criminal, or 
Perfon accufed ; to make him confefs the Truth. See 
Question. 

The Forms of Torture are different in different Countries. 
In fome they ufe Water, jn others Iron, in fome the Wheel or 
Rack, in fome the Boot, Thumbkins, &c. SeeRAcK. 
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In England, the ufe of all Torture is abolifh'd, both in 
Civil and Criminal Matters ; and even in Cafes of High 
Treafon 5 rho* fomething like it {till obtains, where the Cri- 
minal refufes to plead. See Paine fort & dure. 

In France, the Torture is not praftifed in Civil Matters : 
But by an Ordonnance of 1670, if a Perfon be accufed of 
a Capital Crime, he may be put to the Queftion, t. e. to the 
Torture, if there be confiderable Proof againft him, and yet 
not Proof enough to convict him. See Proof. 

There are two Kind* of Torture 5 the one Preparatory, 
appointed before Sentence pafs'd 5 the other "Definitive, de- 
creed by a Sentence of Death. 

. The (preparatory Torture, is order'd Manentibus Judiciis, 
fo that if the Accufed don't confcfs, he cannot be condemn d 
to Death, but only ad omnia citra Mortem. 

The Definitive Torture, is that a condcmn'd Criminal is 
put to, to make him confefs his Accomplices. TheOrdinary 
Torture is given at (Paris with Six Quarts of Water, and 
the little Treftle 5 and the Extraordinary, with Six other 
Pots, and the great Treftle. 

In Scotland, the Torture is given with the Boot. See 
Boot. 

In Come other Countries, by heating the Criminal's Feet 5 
in others, with Wedges, &c. 

The Torture, fays M. Srmere, is a fure Expedient to 
deftroy an Innocent Perfon of a weak Complexion, and to 
fave a Criminal of a robuft one. — It was a noble Saying of 
an Ancient, They who can, and they who cannot bear (he 
Torture, mil equally lie. 

TOTTED. A good Debt to the King is, by the foreign 
Appofer, or other Officer in the Exchequer, noted for fuch 
by writing the Word tot, q. d. tot pecuniec Regi debentur, 
whence it is faid to be totted. 

Alfb that which is paid is to be totted. See Exche- 
quer. 

TOTUM. See Whole. 

TOUCAN, in Aftronomy, a Conftellation of the South- 
ern Hemifphere. See Constellation. 

TOUCH, in Mufic. An Organ is faid to have a good 
Touch, when the Keys dole, and He down well 5 being nei- 
ther too loofe, nor too fiiflR See Organ. 

Touch the Wind, in the Sea Language, is when the 
SteerVman at the Helm is bid to keep the Ship as near the 
Wind as may be. See Steerage. 

TOUCHING is fometimes us'd for the Senfe of Feeling. 
See Feeling. 

Touching, in Geometry. A right Line is faid to touch 
a Circle, when it meets it in fuch Manner, as that being pro- 
duc*d it does not cut, but falls without the Circle. See 
Tan Rent. 

TOUCH fione, a black polifli'd Stone, us'd to try Metals 
upon. See Stone. 

The Ancients call'd it Lapis Lydius, the Lydian Stone, 
from Zydia, a Country of Jfia minor, whence it was 
brought. 

The Moderns call it Touch-fone, in regard the Proof they 
make of Metals, is by touching or rubbing the Metal to be 
try'd on the Stone, and comparing the Colour of the Mark 
it leaves thereon, with the Mark of another Piece of Metal 
of the lame Species, whofe Goodnefs is pail doubt. See 
Metal. 

TOUR, Turn, a French Term, often us'd among Englip 
Writers, for a Journey. Thus we fay the Tour of Paris, of 
Ro?ne, &c. 

Tour of Hair, a Trefs, or Border of Hair, going round 
the Head, which mingled dexterouily with the natural Hair, 
lengthens and thickens it. See Hair. 

Theft Tours are for Men. — The Women likewife ufe 
Tours, and falfe Hair, either to hide their Age, or to ftip- 
ply the Thinnels of their natural Hair on the Forehead 
and Temples. 

The Form is different according to the Mode; fometimes 
rais'd and curl'd, fometimes ftraight and laid flat along the 
Forehead. See Perruke. 

The Word is pure French, fignifying literally a Round, or 
fomething that goes around. 

TOURN, in Law. See Turn. 

TOUT temps prifi & uncore eft, q.d. always ready, and 
ib at the prefentTime ; is a kind of Plea in Way of Excuie 
or Defence, for him that is fued for any Debt or Duty be- 
longing to the Plaintiff. See Plea. - 

TOW. Whatever is drawn by a Ship or Boat with a 
Rope, is fiid to be towed after her. 

TOWAGE, the halcing or drawing a Ship or Barge by 
Men or Beafts, or by another Ship or Boat, faflen'd to her 5 
in order to make he r enter a Port, afcend a River, or the like. 

The Term is alfo us'd for the Money, or other Recom- 
pence, given by Bargemen to the Owner of the Ground next 
the River where they tow a Barge or other Veffel, for the 
Liberty of paOlnp along the Side thereof 

The Word is probably deriv'd from the Saxon, Teon^ to 
draw. 



TOWER, a tall Building, confifling of feveral Stories, 
and ufually of a round Form. 

Before the Invention of Guns, they us'd to fortify Places 
'with2 r OTtm5 and to attack them with moveable Towers of 
Wood ; , mounted on Wheels, to fet rhe Befiegers on a Level 
with the Walls, and drive the Bcfieg'd from under the 
fame, 

Thefe Towers were fometimes 20 Stories, and 30 Fathom 
high : They were cover'd with raw Skins, and an hundred 
Men employ 'd to move them. 

Towers are alfo built to enable one, by their Elevation, to 
view to a great Diitance. 

Thele are of all Figures 5 as, fquare, round, pentagonal, 
\£c* See Pharos. 

In China is a famous Tower of 'Porcelain, whereof the 
Dutch relate Wonders. See Porcelain. 

Towers are alfb built for Forrreffes, Prifons, \$c. as the 
Tower of London, the Towers of the Ballille, &c. See 
Fortified "Place), 

The Tower of London is not only a Cittadel, to defend 
and command tne City, River, &c. but alfb a Royal Palace, 
where our Kings with their Courts have fometimes lodg'd 5 
a Royal Arfenal, wherein are Arms and Ammunition for 
60000 Soldiers 5 a Treafury for the Jewels and Ornaments 
of the Crown 5 a Mint for coining of Money ■ the great 
Archive, wherein are preferv'd all the ancient Records of 
the Courts of Weftminfter, Sec. and the chief Prifon for 
State Criminals. See Arsenal, Mint, £$c. 

In the midft of it is the great fquare, white Tower, built 
by William the Conqueror ; -.- Within the Tower is a Pa- 
rochial Church, exempt trom all Jurifdi&ion of the Arch- 
bifhop, and a Royal Chapel, now difus'd. 

The chief Officer of ihe Tower is the Co7?Jlable, under 
whom is the Lieutenant, who acts by his Direction, and in 
his Abfence. He has by Grant of feveral of our Kings, 
Unam Lagenam, two Gallons and a Pint of Wine, out of 
every VefTel ; and a certain Quantity out of every Boat 
laden with Lobfters, Oyfters, and other Shell Fifh, and 
double the Quantity out of every Alien's Boar, pafling by the 
Tower : To him alio belongs a Fee of 200 I. tor every Duke 
committed Prifoner 5 100/. for every Peer not a Duke, and 
50^. for every Commoner. See Constable, 2?£ 

Under the Conitable, and, in his Abfence, under the Lieu- 
tenant, are a Gentleman Porter, and the Warders. 

The firft has Charge of the Gates, to lock and unlock 
them, and deliver the Keys every Night to the Conttable, 
or Lieutenant, and receive them of him next Mormna ; He 
commands the Warders who are upon the Day's Wait • and 
at the Entrance of a Prifoner has for his Fee Vtflimenta Su- 
periora, or elfe a Compofition for the fame, which is ufually 
30/. for a Peer, and 5/. a-piece for others. 

Note, The ancient Allowance from the King to a Duke or 
Marquis, Prifoner in the Tower, was 12/. a Week, now but 
4/. To all other Lords anciently 10 1, a Week, now il. 45. $4. 
To Knights and Gentlemen anciently 4/. a Week, now 13 J. 
and 4^. And to inferior Perfbrs, now 10 s. per Week. 

The Yeomen Warders of the Tower are 40, who are ac- 
counted the King's DomelUc Servants : Their Duty is to at- 
tend State Priioners, and to wait at the Gates : Ten of 
them to be upon the Day's Wait, to take account of all Per- 
ions that come into the To wer, to enter their Names, and 
the Names of thofe they go to : Two of them are on the 
Watch all Night. See Warder. 

In the Tower is Iikewiie kept a Court of Record every 
Monday, by Pr'eicriptipn, for the Liberty of the Tower, of 
Debt, TreJpafs, and other Actions of any Sum. See Court. 

Befide the ancient Liberty of the Tower, which adjoins 
to it; the old Artillery Garden by Spittle-Fields, and the 
little Minories, are within the Tower Liberty ; within which 
the Gentleman Porter has the lame Power and Authority, 
as Sheriffs within their rejpeftive Counties. See Ord- 
nance, $$c. 

Hollow Tower, in Fortification, is a Rounding made of 
the Remainder of a Brifure, to join the Courcin to the 
Orillon. 

TOWN, a Place inhabited by a confiderable Number of 
People j of an intermediate Degree between a City and a 
Village. See Village, ££?c. 

'Tis very hard to give a tolerable Definition of a Town, 
in regard the Idea is a little arbitrary and unfix'd. A Town 
is generally without Walls, which is the Character that ufu- 
ally diftinguifhes it from a City; But this does not hold 
univerfally. See City. 

We have feveral Kinds of Towns; Borough Towns, Mar- 
ket Towns, County To&ffiS. See Borough, &c. 

TOXICA, a Sort of Poifbn, faid to be us'd by the Indi- 
ans to their Arrows, in order ro render Wounds made by 
them incurable. See Poison. 

The Indians are fuppos'd to poifon their Arrows, Daggers, 
t$c. with the Virus of Vipers, the mifchievous Effects where- 
of continue a long Time after the Matter is quite dry'd up. 
See Viper* 

TRA.BEATION, 
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TRABEATION, in the ancient Architeaure, the fame 
with Entablature. See Entablature. 

It confitts of three principal Members or Divifions, viz. the 
Architrave, Freeze, and Cornice ; each of which confifts of 
divers leffer Members and Ornaments. See Architrave* 
Freeze, 0£g. 

The Proportion, Members, Jjfe, are different in the fe- 
deral Orders. See Order ; fee alfo each Order apart, 
Tuscan, Doric, &c. 

TRACE, a Mark or Impreffion which any thing leaves 
behind it in paffing over another. 

Traces of the "Brain, among the Cartefian Philofophers, 
are thofe Impreflions, more or lefs deep, which ienfible Ob- 
jects make on the fine Fibres of the Brain, by means of the 
Organs of Senfe. See Brain. 

Thele Impreflions are alfo call'd Traces of the Object ; 
The Courfe of the Animal Spirits ferves to keep them up, 
and to renew them. See Spirit. 

The Vivacity of the Imagination arifes from the prodigi- 
ous Quantity of Traces of different Objects in the Brain, 
which are fo link'd together, that the Spirits cannot be fent 
into one of them, but they run into all the reft ; by which 
Means the Ideas occafion'd by the Application of the Spirits 
to thofe feveral Traces, are all excited, as it were, at once. 
See Imagination. 

Memory, according to the fame, confifts in the Traces 
which the Animal Spirits have imprels'd. See Memory, 
Habitude, ££c. 

Trace of a Hare, among Hunters, is her Footing in the 
Snow; diftinct from her other Treadings, call'd ^Doubling 
aaifricking, &c. 

Traces are alfo the Tracls of ravenous Beafts, as Wolves, 
wild Bears, &c. 

TRACHEA, in Anatomy, a large Artery, call'd alfo Jfi 
fera Arteria, and popularly the Wind-pipe ; being the Canal 
or Tube which carries the Air into the Lungs, for the Ufe 
of Refpiration and Speech. See Respiration and Voice. 

It is compos'd wholly of Cartilages, Membranes, little 
Veins, Arteries, and Nerves : Galen gave it the Name 
Trachea, r^x^a., becaufe of its being rough and uneven ; 
on which Account the Latins alfo call'd it Afpera. 

The Head or Cover of the Trachea Arteria is call'd the 
Larynx. See Larynx. 

Its Cartilages are in Form of Rings, flat on one Side, and 
not fini filing the whole Circle, but representing the Figure of 
an ancient Greek Sigma, whence they are call'd Sigmoides. 
See Aspera. 

In the Thilofophical Tranfa&ions, is a Letter by Mr. John 
Keen, recommending the more frequent Ufe of Laringoto- 
my, or Opening of the Wind-pipe upon preffing Occations ; 
which he urges from a remarkable Cafe of a Peribn who had 
the Trachea, or Wind pipe, cut quite thro' beneath the Po- 
mum Adami, cur'd by ftitching the Wound, and ufing pro- 
per Medicines. See Laryngotomy. 

TRACHOMA, in Medicine, a Roughnefs or Afperity of 
the inner Part of the Palpebral ; attended with an Itching, 
Rednefs, and frequently vvith Puftles, refembling Millet- 
Seeds. 

Its Degrees are the Sycofis and Tylofis. See Sycosis, 
(gc. ' 

TRACT, from the Latin, Tra&us, properly denotes an 
Extent of Ground, or a Portion of the Surface of the terra- 
queous Globe. See Terraqueous, &c. 

Tract, or Tractate, from the Saxon, Traht, or the 
Latin, TraRatus, does alfo fignify a fmall Treatife, or writ- 
ten Difcourfe, upon any Subject. See Treatise. 

Tract, in Hunting, denotes the Trace or Footing of a 
wild Bead. 

, TRACTION, drawing, the Action of a moving Power 
whereby the Moveable is brought nearer to the Mover; call'd 
alio Attraction. See Attraction. 

TRACTRIX, in Geometry, a Curve Line ; call'd alfo 
Catenaria. See Catenaria. 

TRADE, Traffic, Commerce, the negotiating, buying, 
felling, exchanging, igc. of Commodities, Bills, Money, 
He. 

For the Origin, Progrefs, JrJc. of Trade. See Com- 
merce and Navigation. 

Trade-wiWj, are certain regular Winds at Sea, blowing 
either conftancly the fame Way, or alternately this way and 
that ; thus call'd from their great Ufe in Navigation and 
the Indian Commerce. 

The Trade-winds are of different Kinds ; fome blowing 
three or fix Months of the Year one Way, and then the 
like Space of Time the oppnfite Way ; very common in 
the Indian Seas, and call'd Manfoons. See Monsoon. 

Others blow conflintly the fame Way : fuch is that gene- 
ral Wind between the Tropicks, which off at Sea is found 
to blow all Day long from Eaft to Weft. 

For the •Pbaao/iiem of each, -with their Thyfical Caufes, 
fee Wind. 



Dr. Lifter has a Conjecture in the <Philofophical TranfaBi- 
ons, that the Tropical, or Trade-winds, arile, in great Part, 
from the daily and conitant Bteath of a Sea Plant, call'd 
the Sargcffa, or Lenticv.la Marina, which grows in vaft 
Quantities from 36" to 18 North Latitude, or elfewhere up- 
on the deepeft Seas For the Matter of Wind coming 

from the Breath of one only Plant, muft needs be conftanr 
and uniform ; whereas the great Vatiety of Trees and 
Plants at Land, furnifhes a confus'd Matter of Winds. 
Hence, he adds, it is, that thefe Winds are brisked: about 
Noon; the Sun quickening the Plant mod then, and caufing 
it to breathe faffer, and mote vigoroufly. Lailly, the Di- 
rection of this Wind from Eaft to Weft, he attributes to 
the general Current of the Sea ; for a gentle Air is obferv'd 
to be conftantly led along with the Stream of a River : T<foi; 
muft it be omitted, that every Plant is, in fome Meafure, a 
Heliotrope, and bends itfelf, and moves after the Sun, and 
consequently emits its Vapour thitherward ; fo that the Di- 
rection of the Trade-wind is, in fome meafure, alfo owing 
to the Courfe of the Sun. 

Dr. Gordon has another Hypothefis : The Atmofphere, 
which fiirrounds the Earth, and moves along with it in its 
Diurnal Motion, he fuppofes to keep Pace therewith ; that 
Part of it, atleaft, which is near the Eatth ; if the remoter 
Part fhould be judg'd to lole Ground. 

If then there were no Changes in the Atmofphere's Gravi- 
ty, he iiippoles it would always go along with the Earth 
from Weft to Eaft in an uniform Motion, altogether infenfi- 
ble to us : But the Portion of the Atmofphere under the 
Line being extremely rarify'd, its Spring expanded, and fo 
its Gravity and Preffure much lefs than the neighbouring 
Parts of the Atmofphere ; it is incapable of the uniform 
Motion towards the Eaft, and muft therefore be prefs'd 
Weftwards, and make the continual Breeze from Eaft to 
Weft, between the Tropicks. 

TRADITION, the A3 of delivering a Thing into the 
Hands of another. 

The Sale of a Moveable is compleated by a fimple Tradi- 
tion. See Li very. 

Tradition, in Matters of Religion, is apply'd to thofe 
Laws, Doctrines, Relations, $$c. which have been handed 
down to us from our Fore-fathers, without being written. 

Taking Tradition in this Senfe, for every thing relating to 
Faith, or the Rites and Ceremonies of Religion thus deriv'd 
down to us from the Primitive Church, there are two Kinds, 
vis. Apoftolical and Ecckfiaftical Tradition. 

Apoftolical Tradition, which is what we properly call Tra- 
dition, is defin'd by the Romanifls, to be the unwritten Word 
of God, defcended from the Apoliles to us, thro' a continual 
Succeflion of the Faithful. 

By this Tradition, fay they, it is that the Holy Scriptures 
have been kept entire, both as to the Letter, ('. e. the Text, 
and as to the Spirit or Senfe thereof: This Tradition, the 
Council of Trent declares to have the fame Authority with 
the Holy Scripture itfelf; and pronounces every one who re- 
jects it a Heretic. 

Eccle(iaftical Traditions, are certain Statutes and Regula- 
tions regarding the Rites, Cuftoms, and Circumftances of 
Religion, introdue'd fince the Time of the Apoftles, by 
Councils, Popes, &c. and continu'd to our Time thro' a con- 
flant Oblervance of the Church. 

The Romanics make another Divifion of Tradition, viz. 
into Written and Unwritten. 

Written Tradition, is that whereof we find fome Traces in 
the ancient Fathers and Docfors. 

Unwritten Tradition, is that whereof we find no Signs or 
Footfteps in any of the Fathers extant. 

The Church of Rome pretends to be the Depofitary of 
each Kind : Tradition, (he holds to be abfolutely neceffary 
in the Church ; grounding this Neceffity on the Promife of 
Infallibility which Jefus Chrift is pretended to have made 
her. 

Yet others of that Communion deny Tradition, how ex- 
cellent foever it may be for the Reclaiming of Hereticks, to 
be abfolutely neceffary ; maintaining, that the Church would 
not be lefs infallible, nor lels the Rule of Docirine, £#. if 
the Fathers had never wrote at all. 

TRADITIONARY, Traditionarius, a Name given 
among the Jews, to fuch of them as acknowledge Tradition, 
follow it, and explain the Scriptures thereby ; in Oppofition 
to the Caraites, who refufe any thing but the pure Scriptures 
themfelves. See Caraite. 

The Traditionaries are what we more ufually call Rabbins, 
or Talmudifts. See Rabbin and Talmud. 

Hillel fhone among the Traditionaries, and Schammai 
among the Textuaries. See Textuary. 

TRADITORES, a Name given in the firft Ages of the 
Church, to fuch Chriftians, as, in Times of Perfi-cution, to 
avoid Death and Martyrdom, deliver'd up the facrcd Writ- 
ings to the Perfecutors. 
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The Enemies of Religion, even under the old Law, made 
their utmoft Efforts to deprive the World of the Holy 
Scriptures: In that cruel Perlecution which Antiochus rais'd 
againft the Jews, the Books of the Law were very lolici- 
touily (ought after, torn, and burnt, and filch as kept them 
put to Death ; as we read in the firft Book of Maccab. cap. 
iv. 59, and o"o. 

Tiioclefian renew'd the fame Impiety, by an Edict pub- 
lifh'dinthe 19th Year of his Empire, commanding all the 
facred Books to be brought to the Magistrates, and burnt. 

Many weak Chriftians, and even fome Bifhops, overcome 
by the Fear of Punifhment, carry'd in their Books to the 
Perfecutors ; which the Church detelting, made very fevere 
Laws againft them, and gave them the infamous Name of 
Traditores, from Lrado, I deliver. 

As the great Pretence of the Schifm of the Donatifts was, 
that the Catholicks tolerated the Traditores ; it was decreed 
in the Council of Aries, held in 314, that liich as fliould be 
found yuilty of having deliver'd up any of the Holy Books, 
or Vefftls, mould be depos'd from the Order of the Clergy, 
&c 

TRADUCIANS, Traduciani, a Name theM?.g^ 
anciently gave to the Catholicks, becaufe of their teaching, 
that original Sin was tranfinitted from Father to Children, 
or that it was communicated to the Children by the Father 
in the Way of Generation. See Original' Sin. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin, tradux, which was 
made Ufe of to exprefs that Communication ; and which 
comes from traduco, I tranfmit, or make pafs from one to 
another. 

At prefenr, fome give the Appellation Traducian to fuch 
as hold that the Souls are tranfmitted to the Children by the 
Father. 

TRADUCTION, the Tranflatwg, or turning out of one 
Language into another. See Translation. 

The Word is form'd of trans, beyond, and disco, I lead, 
draw. 

TRAFINE, among Surgeons, an Inftrument, call'd alfo 
Trepanum, Anabapifton, Modiolus, ckc. See Trefanum and 
Modiolus. 

TRAFFIC. See Trade and Commerce. 

The principal Traffic in Mufcovy-, and the North, is in 
Furs and Skins ; The great Traffic of the Hutch in the Eaft 
is in Spices ; The Traffic of Money is moilly carry'd on at 
the Exchange. 

The Word is form'd from the French, Trafic, and that 
from the Italian, Trafico, which is again borrow'd from the 
Arabic. 

TRAGACANTH, or Adraganth, a kind of Gum 
cozing out at Incifionsmadein the Trunk and larger Branches 
of a Plant, or little Shrub, of the lame Name. See Gum. 

The naked Hillocks of Mount Ida in Candia, M.Tourne- 
fort tells us, produce a deal of the Plant Trcgacantha, which 
gives the Gum ipnntaneoully towards the End of June, and 
in the following Months ; when the nutritious Juice of the 
Plant, thicken'd by the Heat, burfts moll of the Veffels it 
is contain'd in. 

This Juice coagulates in Threads, which make their Way 
into the Pores of the Bark, where being pufli'd forwards by 
new Juice, they get thro' the Bark, and are at length har- 
den'd in the Air, either into little Lumps, or into twilled 
Pieces in Form of little Worms, more or leis long accord- 
ing to the Matter they are form'd of. 

It fliould feem too that the Contraction of the Fibres con- 
tributes to the Expreflion of the Gum : Thofe fine Fibres, 
like thofe of Hemp, laid bare and trampled under Foot by 
Men and Horfes, contract themfelves, and facilitate the 
Expreffion of the extravafated Juice. 

The Plant grows alfo in feveral Places of the Levant, par- 
ticularly about Aleppo. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek, ley-'P^ Goat, and 
aratQss, Thorn, by Reafbn the Plant is befet with Thorns. 

The Gum is of different Colours, and Qualities; lbme 
being white, other-fome greyifh, fome red, and fome almoft 
black The white is the belt. It muft be chofen clear, 
fmooth, and twilled like little Worms. 

It diffolves eafily in any aqueous Menfiruum, which it 
will give the Confluence of a Syrup to, in the fmall Propor- 
tion of a Dram to a Pint, It is fmooth and foftening, and 
therefore good to obtund the Acrimony of any Humours, 
which makes it of Service in fuch Coughs as proceed from 
Catarrhs and Defluxions of Rheum. It is alfo very 
lengthening in fome Seminal Weaknefles, and prevalent 
againft the Whites in Women. 

TRAGEA, in Pharmacy, a Term frequently ufed to ex- 
press Powders grofly beat ; but now obfolete. See Powder.. 

TRAGEDY, a Dramatic Poem, reprefenting fome fignal 
Action, perform'd by illuftrious Perlbns, and which has 
frequently a fatal IfTue or End, See Drama. 

Ariftotle more Scientifically defines Tragedy, the Imitation 
of one grave and entire Action, of ajuft Length; and which, 



without the Affiftance of Narration, by raffing of Terror 
and Compaifion, refines and purges our Paffions. 

This Definition has given the Criticks lbme Perplexity ; 
and Copieille declares he cannot reconcile Anjlotle with 
himlelf; The Inftances Arijlotle cites, he thinks, ruin his 
own Definition. He even denies the purging our Paifions to 
be the End oi'Tragedy. 

Our Efrglift Authors are more favourable to the Definition : 
By the purging our Paffions, they underftand not the extir- 
pating them, but the reducing them to juft Bounds ; for 
by fhewing the Miieries that attend a Subjection to them, 
it teaches us to watch them more narrowly ; and by feeing 
the great Misfortunes of others, it lefTens theSenfe of ourown. 

Tragedy, in its Original, M. Hedelin, oblerves, was 
only a Hymn lung in Honour of ' 'Bacchus, by ieveral Perfons, 
who, together, made a Chorus of Mufic, with Dances and 
Inltruments. See Chorus. 

As this was long, and might fatigue the Singers, as well as 
tire the Audience ; they bethought thcmlelves to divide the 
finging of the Chorus into feveral Parts, and to have certain 
Recitations in the Intervals. 

Accordingly, Tkefpis firft introduced a Perfon upon the 
Stage with this View : JEfchylus finding one Perfon infurH- 
cient, introduced a Second to entertain the Audience more 
agreeably, by a kind of Dialogue: He alio cloath'd his 
Perfons more decently, and firft put them on the Buskin. 
See Cothurnus. 

The Perlbns who made thefe Recitations on the Scene, 
were call'd Atlors ; fb that Tragedy at firft was without 
Actors. And what they thus rehearkd, being things added 
to the finging of the Chorus, whereof they were no neceffary 
Parr, were call'd Epifodes. See Episode. 

Sophocles found that two Perlbns were not enough for the 
Variety of Incidents; and accordingly introduced a Third; 
And here the Greeks ieem to have ftopp'd ; at leaf): 'tis very 
rare that they introduce four Speakers on the lame Scene. 
See Person. 

Tragedy and Comedy were at firft confounded with each 
other; But they were afterwards feparated ; and the Poets 
applied themfelves to the cultivating of Tragedy, neglecting 
Comedy. See Comedy. 

When Tragedy was got into a better Form; they changed 
the Mealure of its Verfe, and endeavour'd to bring the 
Action within the Compafs of a Day, or of a Revolution of 
theSun. See Unity. 

For the feveral 'Farts of Tragedy; fee Act, Scene, 
Action, Fable, Character, Manners, &c. 

The EngUp received the firft Plan of their Drama from 
the French ; among whom it had its firft Rife towards the 
End of the Reign of Charles V. under the Title of Chant' 
Royal, which were Pieces in Verfe, compoled in Honour of 
the Virgin, or fome of the Saints, and lung on the Stage; 
call'd by the Title of Chant-Royal, becaufe the Subject was 
given by the King of the Year ; or the Perfon who had bore 
away the Prize the Year preceding. See Chant. 

The Humour of thefe Pieces run wonderfully among the 
People, infomuch that in a little time there were form'cr. 
Ieveral Societies, who began to vie with each other: One of 
thefe, to engage the Town from the reft, began to intermix 
various Incidents, or Epifode?, which they diftributed into 
ABs, Scenes, and as many different Perfons as were neceffary 
for the Reprefentation. 

Their firft Effay was in the Sourg S. Maur ; and their 
Subject the Paflion of Our Saviour. The Prevot of *Pari$ 
prohibiting their continuing of it, they made Application to 
Court; and to render it the more favourable to them, erected 
themfelves into a Fryary or Fraternity, under the Title of 
Brothers of the 'Paffion ; which Title has given fome Occafion 
to fufpecf. them to have been an Order of Religious, or 
Friars of the Paffion. 

The King, on feeing and approving fome of their Pieces, 
granted them Letters of Eftablifhment in 1402 : upon which 
they built a Theatre; and for an Age and a Half, acted none 
but grave Pieces, which they called Moralities', till the 
People growing weary of them, they began to intermix 
Farces or Interludes taken from profane Subjects, 

This Mixture of Farce, and Religion, difplealing many ; 
they were re-eftablifh'd by an Arret of Parliamentin 1548. 
on Condition of their acting none but profane, lawful and 
decent Subjects, without intermedling with any of the 
Myfteries of Religion ; and thus were the Brothers of the 
Paffion defpoil'd of their religious Character ; upon which 
they mounted the Stage no more in Perfon ; but brought up 
a new Set of Comedians, who acted under their Direction. 

Thus was the Drama eftablifh'd ; and on this Foundation 
arrived in England. In procefs of Time, as it was improv'd, 
it became divided into Branches, agreeable to the Practice 
of the Ancients, and the Nature of Things, vip, ' m %o 
Tragedy and Comedy, properly fb call'd, and this laft again, 
was fub~divided into pure Comedy and Farce ; fee each under 
its proper Head, Comedy, &c- 

TRAGI- 
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TRAGICOMEDY, another kind of Dramatic Piece, 
reprefenting fome Action pais'd among eminent Perfons, the 
Event whereof is not unhappy or bloody ; and wherein is 
fometimes admitted a Mixture of lei's fenous Characters. 

The Ancients, M. 'Dacier obierves, knew nothing of fuch 
Compositions, wherein the Serious and Comic are blended: 
Nor does the Epithet M. Ccrntille gives them of Heroic 
Comedies, excufe their Irregularity. 

Their Foundation is certainly bad 5 for endeavouring both 
to make us laugh and cry in their turns, they endeavour at 
contrary Emotions, which the Heart can never undergo 5 
every thing that difpoles for the one, indilpofing for the 
other. 

The Tragi-Comedy was formerly very common on the 
Englift Stage : Scarce iiich a thing in the 17 th Century, as 
a pure Tragedy without a ipice of Comedy, or Farce to 
make the People laugh. Now, that the Stage and our Taftes 
are brought nearer to the Model of Nature and the Ancients, 
the Tragi-Comedy is difufed. Tragi-Comedy is the only Cafe, 
wherein Comedy is allow'd to introduce Kings and Heroes. 
See Comedy. 

TRAGUS, in Anatomy, one of the Protuberances of the 
Auricle, or external Ear 5 call'd alfo Hircus, becaufc ufually 
hairy. See Ear. 

The Tragus is that Protuberance next the Temple ; that 
on the oppofite Side, to which the foft Lobe of the Ear is 
annex'd, is call'd the Antitragus. 

TRAJAN Column, a famous hiflorical Column, erected 
in Rome, in Honour of the Emperor Trajan. See Column. 

'Tis of the Tufcan Order, though fbmewhat Irregular : 
Its Height is Eight Diameters, and its Pedeilal Corinthian; 
it was built in a large Square there, call'd the Forum Ro- 
manum. 

Its Bafe confiPcs of 12 Stones of an enormous Size, and 
it is raifed on a Socle or Foot of Eight Steps. Within-iide, 
is a Stair-cafe, illumined with 44 Windows. 'Tis 140 Foot 
high, which is 35 Foot fhort of the Antonine Column ; but 
the Workmanfhip of the former is much more valued. 

'Tis adorn'd from top to bottom with Bas-relievo's, repre. 
fenting the great Actions of that Emperor againft the 
T>ac£. 

Several learned Men have explain'd the Bas-reliefs of the 
Tra]an Column, and among others Ciaconius and Fabretti. 

The late King of France, Louis XIV. had Models of all 
the Bas-reliefs taken off inPlaifter of 'Paris. 

TRAJECTORY of a Comet, is its Path or Orbit ; or 
the Line it defcribes in its Motion. See Orbit. 

This, Hevelius, in his Cometagraphia, will have to be very 
nearly a right Line ; but Dr. Bailey rather concludes it to 
be a very excentrical Elliplis. See Ellipsis. 

Sir Jfaac Newton in Prop. 41. of his third Book, (hews 
how to determine the Trajectory of a Comet from three Obser- 
vations 5 and in his laffc Propoiition, how to correct a Tra- 
jeclory graphically defcribed. See Comet. 

TRAIL-5?tMr//, in a Ship, is a curved Board on each Side 
of her Beak, which reaches from the Main-item to the 
Figure, or the Brackets. See Snip. 

TRAIN; the Attendance of a great Perfon; or, the 
Trail of a Gown, or Robe of State. 

In Falconry, it is the Tail of an Hawk. See Tail. 

Train is likewife ufed for the Number of Beats which a 
"Watch makes in an Hour, or any other certain Time. See 
VlATCH-lfork, £&. 

Train is alfo ufed for a Line of Gun-powder, laid to 

five fire to a Quantity thereof, in order to do Execution, by 
lowing up Earth, Works, Buildings, \£c. See Qvn-Po-wder, 
Mine, £f?c. 

Train of Artillery, includes the great Guns and other 
Pieces of Ordnance belonging to an Army in the Field. See 
Gun, Cannon, Ordnance, &c. 

Train Oil, the Oil procured from theBlubber of Whales, 
by boiling. See Oil and Whale. 

Train-ZVmS", orTRAiNEn-SaWs, a Name given to 
the Militia of England. See Militia. 

Training a Load, among Miners, is the fearching for, 
and purfbina a Vein of Ore. * See Vein. 

TRAMBLING the Tin Ore, among Miners, is a warning 
it very clean ; which is done with a Shovel, and in a Frame of" 
Boards. See Tin. 

TRAMEL, an Iron Inftrumenr, wherewithal to make a 
Horfe amble. See Ambling. 

It is alfo taken in many Places for an Iron moveable Inffru- 
ment in Chimneys, to hang Pots over the Fire. 

Tramel-W«, is a long Net, wherewith to take Fowl by 
Night, in Champian-Countries ; much like the Net ufed for 
the Low- bell, both in Shape, Bignefs and Mafhes. 

To ufeit, they fpread it on the Ground, fb as the nether 
or further End, fitted with fmall Plummets, may lie loofe 
thereon. Then the other Part being bore up by Men, placed 
at the Fore-ends, it is thus trailed along the Ground. At 
each Side, are carried great blazing Lights, by which the 



Birds are raifed ; as they rifa under the Net, they are taken, 
See L o w-'Beil and Han n-Net. 

The Word comes from the French, 1'remail, fbrm'd of the 
Latin Tremaculum or Tremactum, of Macula, by reafon it is 
compofed of three Rows of Maihes. 

TRAMONTAN, Tramontane or Tramontain, 
fomething beyond, or on the further Side the Mountains. 

The Term is particularly applied by the laiiai. Painters, 
to all fuch as live on the other Side the Alp, i. e. all out of 
Italy ; as the Germans, Flemifi, French, £jJc. 

The French Lawyers give the fame Title of Tramontane 
or Ultramontane Doctors to the Italian Canonifls, Gomez, 
Hcfiienfis, Panorm, l$c. who go upon Rules and Maxims, 
too favourable to the Court of Rome, and contrary to thofe 
of France, ££c. 

The Word is form'd from the Italian, tra, of the Latin - 
trans, which iignify beyond ; and mens or mont, Mountain. 

On the Mediterranean, and in Italy, a North Wind is call'd 
a Tramontane Wind : and fome call the Pole Star, the Tra- 
montane. 

Hence the Proverb, To loje the Tramontane ; that is, to be 
out ot one's Aim, to be difconcerted. 

TRANCHES ufed by the French Armorifts, to exprefs 
that Manner of Partition call'd among us Tarty per bend 
'Dexter. See Party and Bend. 

A Scutcheon is faid to be tranche, cut, when it is divided 
in two Diagonally 5 the Diviiion coming from the Dexter 
Angle of the Chief, to the Sinifter Angle of the Point : 
When it is divided contrary-wife, it is faid to be taille. 

TRANSACTION, a Negotiation, particularly an Accom- 
modation, or a Difpatch of fome Bufinefs, or of aDifpute be* 
tween two Parties, by a mutual and voluntary Agreement or 
Contract between them. 

Philofophical Transactions, are a kind of Journal of 
theprincipal Things that come before the Royal Society of 
Lendo-a. See Journal and Royal Society. 

The Tranfaclions contain the feveral Difcoveries and 
Hifloriesof Nature and Art, made by the Members of the 
Society, or communicated by them from their Correfpondentsj 
the feveral Experiments, Obfervations, ££fo made by them s 
or transmitted to them, &c. 

They were firft fet on Foot in 166; by Mr. Oldenbourg, 
Secretary of the Society, and continued by him till the Year 
1679. After his Death, Dr. Hook, the fucceeding Secretary, 
continued them under the Title of PbilojbpbicatColletlio;] 1 
But Dr. Grew, appointed to the fame Office in 1680,1'erumcd 
the former Title of Philofophical IranfaBions, which was 
retain'dbyhis Succeffor Dr. plott, and fubfiils to this Day. 

They were publifh'd every Month, with great Care by 
Mr. Oldenbourg, and thefirit Secretaries ; but after Dr.'Ptott, 
they were frequently interrupted. In the Year 1 700 Dr. Sloan 
reflored their regular Publication, Monthly- in time ihey 
relapfed, and only came out once in two Months ; from that 
they fell to 3, 4 and 6 Months. They are now publifh'd 
more frequently and regularly, by the Care of Dr. Jurin. 

TRANGLE, in Heraldry, the Diminutive of a FefTe 
commonly called a 'Bar. See Bar and Fesse. 

TRANSCENDANT, or Transcendental, fome- 
thing raifed, or elevated beyond other Things ; or which 
paffes and tranfeends the Reafons and Circumftances of other 
inferior Beings, fo as not to be intimately and effentially in- 
cluded under them. 

The Term is particularly applied to the Object of Metaphy- 
ficks, which confiders Being in general, or Tranfcendant 
Beings, as God and Angels ; and Truths confiftin? in pure 
Speculation. SeeMETAPHYsicKs. 

The Logicians and Metaphyficians, call Transcendental 
Terms, thofe which are fo general and of a Signification fo 
extenfive and univerfal, that they pafs through all the Cata- 
gories, and agree to all kinds of Things ; fuch are the Terms 
Ens, Untim, Verum, Soman, Res. See Ens, gfc. 

Transcendental Quantities, among the School-men, 
g?c. are particularly apply'd to the Continuation of the Ex- 
igence, Duration, or Time of a Being. See Dur ation and 
Time. 

Transcendental Quantities, among Geometricians, 
are undeterminate ones ; or fuch as cannot be exprefs'd or 
fix'd to any conftant Equation : Such is a Transcendental 
Curve, or the like. See Transcendental Curve. 

M. Leibnitz has a DifTertation in the ASa Erudit. Lipf. 
wherein he endeavours to fhew the Origin of fuch Quantities, 
viz. why fome Problems ate neither Plain, Solid, nor Sur- 
folid, nor of any certain Degree, but do tranfeend al 1 alge- 
braical Equations. See Problem. 

He alfo fhews how it may be demonftrated without a Cal- 
culus, that an algebraic Quadratrix for the Circle or Hyper- 
bola, is impoffible : For if fuch a Quadratrix could be found, 
it would follow, that by means thereof, any Angle, Ratio or 
Logarithm might be divided in the given Proportion of one 
right Line to another, and this, by one univerfal Conftrucfion- 
and, confequently, the Problem of the Section of an Angle' 

or 
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or the Invention of any Number of mean Proportionals, 
would be of a certain Degree. See Circle, Quadb.ate.ix, 
Quadrature, HSic. 

Whereas the different Degrees of algebraical Equations ; 
and, therefore, the Problem, underftood in general of any 
Number of Parts of an Angle or mean Proportionals ^ is of 
an indefinite Degree, and tranfcends ali Algebraical Equations. 
See Equation. 

Transcendental Curve, in the higher Geometry, is 
fuch a one as cannot be defined by any Algebraic Equation, 
or which, when exprefs'd by an Equation, one of the Terms 
thereof is a variable orflowing Quantity. SeeCuRVE. 

Thefe Curves are the fame with what 1)es Carres, and, after 
his Example, feveral others, call Mechanical Curves ; and 
which they would have excluded out of Geometry ; but 
Sir Ifaac Newton and M. Leibnitz-, are of another Sentiment. 
For, in effect, in the Conftruction of Geometrical Problems, 
one Curve is not to be preferr'd to another, as is defined by a 
more fimple Equation ; but as it is more eafily defcribed than 
that other. See Geometrical Line. 

And fome of thefe Tranfcendental or Mechanical Curves, 
are found of greater Ufe than all the Algebraical ones together, 
except the Circle. See Mechanical. 

Add, That M. Leibnitz, in the ABa Ernditor. Lipf. gives 
us a kind of Tranfcendant Equations, whereby thefe Tranf- 
cendental Curves are actually defined, and which are of an 
indefinite Degree ; that is, are not always the fame in all 
the Points of the Curve. 

Whereas Algebraifts, ufe to afTume fome general Letters, 
or Numbers, for the Quantities fought 5 in thefeTranfcendm- 
tal Problems, M. Leibnitz affumes general or indefinite Equa- 
tions for the Lines fought 5 e.gr. putting x and y for the 
Abcifs and Ordinate, the Equation he ufes for a Line fought, 
is } a-[-bx-\-,cy-\-exy~{-fxx-{~gyy, &c.=z 0. By the help 
of which indefinite Equation, which in reality is Finite ; for 
it may always be determined, how far foever 'tis necefTary to 
raife it ; he feeks the Tangent ; and that which refults, com- 
paring with the given Property of Tangents, he finds the Value 
of the affumed Letters, a, b, c, f£c. and thus defines the 
Equation of the Line fought. 

If that Comparifon abovementioned, do not proceed, he 
pronounces the Line fought, not to be an Algebraical, but a 
Tranfcendental one. 

Thisfuppofed, he goes on to find the Species of Tranfcen- 
dency ; for fome Tranfcendentals depend on the general Divi- 
sion or Secfion of a Ratio, or upon the Logarithms; others 
upon the Arks of a Circle, and others on more indefinite and 
compound Enquiries. 

Here, therefore, befides the Symbols x and 4', he affumes a 
Third, as v, which denotes the Tranfcendental Quantity ; 
and of thefe Three, forms a general Equation for the Line 
fought - 7 from which he finds the Tangent, according to the 
differential Method, which fucceeds even in Tranfcendental 
Quantities. What he finds he compares with the given Pro- 
perties of the Tangent ; and fo difcovers, not only the Values 
of a,b, c, &c. but alfo the particular Nature of the Transcen- 
dental gktantity. 

And though it may fometimes happen, that the feveral 
Tranfcendents are fo to be made ufe of, and thefe of different 
Natures too, one from another 5 alfo though there be Trans- 
cendents of Transcendents, and a Progreffion of thefe in In- 
finitum, yet we may befatisfied with the moft eafy and ufeful 
one -j and for the moft Part may have recourfe to fome pecu- 
liar Artifices for fhortning the Calculus, and reducing the 
Problem, to as fimple Terms as may be. 

This Method being applied to the Bufinefs of Quadratures, 
or to the Invention of Quadratrices, in which the Property 
of the Tangent is always given ; 'tis manifest not only how 
it may be discovered, whether the indefinite Quadrature may 
be algebraically Impoflible, but alfo how, when this Im- 
pofTibility is difcovered, a Tranfcendental Quadratrix may be 
found ; which is a Thing which had not before been fhewn. 
So that it feems, that Geometry is by this Method carried 
infinitely beyond the Bounds, to which Fietaand Des Cartes 
brought it: Since by this means a certain rnd general Analyfis 
is eftablifti'd, which extends to all the Problems which are of 
no certain Degree, and confequently not comprehended 
within Algebraical Equations, 

Again, in order to manage Tranfcendental Problems, 
where-ever the Bufinefs of Tangents or Quadratures occurs, 
by a Calculus, there is hardiy uny that can be imagined fhorter, 
more advantageous,or univerfal, than the Differential Calculus, 
or Analyfis of Indivifibles and Infinites. 

By this Method we may explain the Nature of Tranf- 
cendental Lines by an Equation, e. gr. Let A be the 
Ark of a Circle, and x the verfed Sine : Then will A = 
Jdx 

===== and if the Ordinate of the Cycloid bey, then will 
1/2*-- xx 

■ fdx 
y = \/ 2X — ##-}-=—=—=: which Equation perfectly 
</ 2X — xx 



expreffes the Relation between the Ordinate y and th£ 
Abcifla x, and from it all the Properties of the Cycloid may 
be demonftrated. 

Thus is the Analytical Calculus, extended to thofe Lines 
which have hitherto been excluded, for no other Caufe, 
but that they were thought incapable of it, See Geome- 
trical Line. 

TRANSCOLATION, in Pharmacy, the fame with 
Filtration or Percolation. See Filtration, ££?c. 

TRANSCRIPT, a Copy of any Original Writing; par- 
ticularly that of an Act or Inftrument, inferred in the Body 
of another. See Copy. 

In this Senfc, we fay Tranfcript of a Fine, £5jc. See Fine, 
Duplicate, l$c. 

TRANSCRIPTIO Recognitions faBtS coram Jpftkiariis 
Itinerant ibzts, l£c. is a Writ for the certifying a Recognizance 
into Chancery, taken before the Juftices in Eyre. See 
Recognizance. 

Tr a n sc r i p t 10 pedis finis levati mitte?2da in CanceUariam, 
is a Writ for the certifying the Foot of a Fine, levied before 
the Juftices in Eyre, &c. into Chancery. See Fine. 

TRANSEAT, in the Schools, &c. a Term purely Latin, 
fignifyingZe? itf>afs, or fuppofe a Propofition to be ttue, with- 
out granting it. 

Hence the Proverb, Tranfeat, Gr<ecmn ejf, non legitur : The 
Diftion is faid to have taken its Rife from fome ancient 
Commentators, or Gloffographers of the Civil Law, who not 
underftanding Greek, pafs'd over all the Words that occurr'd 
in that Language^without explaining them. 

In the Roman Chancery, a Nil Tranfeat is a kind of Oppo- 
fition made to the fealing of a Bull, or ro the Delivery of fome 
other Inftrument, till the Parties againft whofe Interefl it is 
directed, have been heard againft it, 

TRANSELEMENTA'TION, in the Schools, a Change 
of the Elements or Principles of one Body into thofe of an- 
other. See Element. 

Such is that which the Roman Catholicks contend for m 
the Eucharift 5 where the Elements of Bread and Wine are 
changed into thofe of Flefh and Blood. See Transue- 
stantiation. 

Tranfelementation, where-ever it happens, is always allow'd 
Miraculous ; or an EffecT: beyond the ordinary Powers of 
Nature. See Miracle. 

TRANSFER, in Commerce, &c. an A& whereby a 
Perfon furrenders his Right, Interefl: or Property in any 
thing moveable or immoveable, to another. 

Trie Term is principally ufed in the Commerce of Stocks ; 
for the afligning and making over Subfcriptions, or Shares 
therein, to fuch as purchafe them of the Proprietors. See 
Subscription, £f?c. 

In the South Sea Company, the Smxk, Eaft India, ' £-fc. 
Transfers are made, by erafing the former Proprietors Names, 
and entering the Stock under the Name of the Purchafer, 
under his proper Letter of the Alphabet. See Company, 
Bank, &c 

In order to a Transfer-, 'tis required the Party bring another 
with him to fwear he is the fame Perfon to whom the Stock 
is enter'd. A Counterfeit in this Cafe is by Aci: of Parlia- 
ment made a capital Crime. 

The Lawyers fay, that the Sale, or Donation of an In- 
heritance, &c. Transfers the Property, Rights, &c. thereof 

TRANSFIGURATION, among Divines, that miracu- 
lous Change wrought by Jefus Chrijt, in Prefence of St. ^Peter* 
St. James and St. John, on Mount Thabor, where he appear'd. 
in his Glory, in the middle of Mofes and Elias. See the 
Defcription thereof in St. Matthew, c. xvii. 

The Term is alfo applied to a Feafl held in the Romip 
Church on the Sixth of Augnfl, in Commemoration of that 
Miracle. 

TRANSFORMATION, a Change of Form ; or a Meta- 
morphofis. See Metamorphosis. 

Tne Chymifls have been a long Time feeking the Tranf- 
formation of Metals, that is, their Tranfmutation, or the 
Manner of changing them into Gold. See Transmuta- 
tion. 

Among the Myfticks, by Transformation, is underftood a 
Change of the Contemplative Soul, whereby it is in fome 
meafure deified or converted into the Subftance of God, and 
wherein it is, as it were, loft andfwallow'd up in the Divinity, 
fo as not to perceive its own Diftinction from God. 

The Senfe of the Word Transformation is very liable to be 
abufed ; and, in effect, the Quietifts and Quakers have 
abufed it. But many of the Myfticks ufe it innocently 
enough ; meaning no other by it than what St. 'Paul did 
when he faid, Vivo ego, jam non ego t vivit veto hi me 
Chripis. 

Transformation is alfo fometimes ufed for what we 
more properly czllTransfubfiantiation. See Transubstan- 
tiation. 

TRANSFUSION, the Aft of pouring a Liquor out of 
one Veflel into another. 

The 
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The Word U compounded of the Lathi Prepofltion trans* 
beyond, further, and futido, I pour. 

In the Preparations of Chymiitry and Pharmacy, there are 

frequent Transfilfions of Liquors, Syrup, £$?c. 

Transfusion of the 'Blood, is particularly us'd for the 
letting out the Blood of one Animal, fo as to be immediately 
receiv'd into the Body of another. See Blood. 

Dr. Lower is ufually accounted the Inventor of this Trans- 
fufiou, and the Experiment faid to have been firft publickly 
made by him at Oxford in 1665, and the Defcription thereof 
rjublifh'd in his excellent Book de Corde. 

Xet we are inform'd from good Hands, that it had been 
ropos'd at^Paris in 165% ; that another of our Countrymen 
ad had the Idea before; and that it had been known in 
Germany feveral Years. — 'Tis certain there is a Paffage in 
Libavius, wherein the Transfufion is exactly defcrib'd as now 
practis'd : 'Tis true he difapproves of it ; and only mentions 
it to ridicule it. 

The Ufe mull naturally expected from the Operation, is, 
that one Animal may live of the Blood of another ; fo that 
thofe which want Blood, or have corrupt, morbid Blood, may 
be fupply'd from others with a fufficient Quantity, and of fuch 
as is good and laudable. 

However, 'tis certain the Operation has no Place in the 
prefent Practice of Phyfic ; but whether that be the Fault of 
the Operation itfelf, or owing to the Indolence and Averfenefs 
of People to run into new Methods, we will not undertake 
to fay. 

The Method of transfitfing, Dr. Lower gives us to the 
following Effect ; Take up the carotid Artery of the Dog, 
or other Animal whofe Blood is to be transfused into ano- 
ther of the fame, or a different Kind ; feparate it from the 
Nerve of the eighth Pair, and lay it bare above an Inch. 
Make a flrong Ligature on the upper Part of the Artery ; 
and an Inch nearer the Heart another Ligature with a running 
Knot, to be loofen'd and faften'd as'Occailon requires. Draw 
two Threads between the two Ligatures ; open the Artery, 
>ut in a Quill, and tye up the Artery again upon the Quill 
y the two Threads, and flop the Quill by a Stick. 

Then make bare the Jugular Vein of the other Animal, 
for about an Inch and half in Length, and at each End make 
a Ligature with a running Knot ; and in the Space between 
the two Knots, draw under the Vein two Threads, as in the 
other. 

Open the Vein, and put into it two Quills, one into the 
defcending Part of the Vein, to receive the Blood from the 
other Dog, and carry it to the Heart : The other Quill put 
intotheother Part of the Jugular, towards the Head, through 
which the fecond Animal's own Blood is to run into Di flies. 
The Quills thus ty'd fart, flop them up with Sticks till there 
be occafion to open them. 

Things thus difpos'd, fatten the Dogs on their Sides to- 
wards one another, in fuch Manner, as that the Quills may 
go into each other : Then unftop the Quill that goes down 
into the fecond Dog's Jugular Vein, as alfo that coming out 
of the other Dog's "Artery ; and by the Help of two or three 
other Quills put into each other, as there fhall be occasion, 
infert them into one another. 

Then flip the running Knots, and immediately the Blood 
runs through the Quills as through an Artery, very impe- 
tuouily. 

As the Blood runs into the Dog, unftop the Quill 3n the 
upper Part of his Jugular, for his own Blood to run out at, 
tho' not conftantly, but as you perceive him able to bear it, 
till the other Dog begin to cry, and faint, and at laft die. 

Laftly, Take out both Quills out of the Jugular, tye the 
running Knot fait, and cut the Vein afunder, and few up the 
Skin :"The Dog thus difmifs'd, will run away as if nothing 
ail'd him. 

In the Thilofophical Tranfaclions, we have Accounts of 
the Succefs of various Iransfujbns practis'd at London, "Paris, 
in Italy, cVc. Sir Edmund King transfused 49 Ounces of 
Blood out of a Calf into a Sheep ; the Sheep after the Ope- 
ration appearing as well and as ftrong as before. 

Mr. Coxe transfused 14 or 16 Ounces out of a mangy into 
a found Dog : The Effect was, that no Alteration was ob- 
ierv'd in the found Dog, but the mangy one was cur'd. 

Wi.Gayant transfused the Blood of a young Dog into the 
Veins of an old one almoft blind with Age, and fcarce able 
to ft'tr ; which yet, two Hours afterwards, leap'd and frisk'd 
about. 

M. "Denistransftis'd the Blood of three Calves into three 
Doos which all continu'd brisk, and eat well as before. — 
The fame Perfon transfused the Blood of four Weathers into a 
Horfe 16 Years old, which thence receiv'd much Strength, 
and a more than ordinary Appetite. 

At St. Gnffoni's at Udine, the Blood of a Lamb was trans- 
fm'd into the Veins of a Spaniel n Years old, which had 
been quite deaf for three Years, and fo feeble as fcarce to be 
able to walk at all. — After the Operation he leap'd from the 
Table, and went about the Houfe to feek his Matters. — 
Two Days afterwards he ran up and down the Streets with 
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other Dogs : His Stomach grew ftrong, and he recovered his 
Hearing. 

TRANSGRESSION, Tranfgreffio, an Ofifcnce againft 
fome Law, or a Breach or Violation thereof. See Law. 

The Term is chiefly us'd in refpeft of the Laws of God. 
In the Doctrine of Original Sin, all Mankind are fuppos'd 
to Jhare with Adam in the Guilt of his firft Tranfgreffmu 
See Original &';?. ^ 

Mofes threatens the Tranfgrejfin of his Law with abun- 
dance of Temporal Punifhmcnts. See Punishment. 

The Word js compounded of trans, beyond, and gradm\ 
to go. 

Transgressions, in our Law, 
a Writ or Action of Trefpafs. 

Of this Fitzherbert has two Sorts : One Vicountial, 
thus call'd becaufe directed to the Sheriff, and not returnable ■> 
but to be determin'd in the County. See Vicountial. 

Its Form differs from that of the other j as wanting the 
Words quare vi '& armis, ike. 

The other is term'd a Writ of 'Trefpafs, and to be fued in 
the Common c Pleas and Kwg's-Bsr.ch. See Trespass. 

TRANS1RE, in Stat/ Anno 14. Car. II. is us'd for a 
Cuttom-houfe Warrant, or a Let-pafs ; from the Verb tranfeo t 
I go forth.. 

TRANSIT, Transitus, in Aftronomy, fignifies the Paf- 
fage of any Planer, juft by, or over any fix'd Star; and of 
the Moon, in particular, covering or moving over any other 
Planet. See Star and Planet. 

Mercury, Venus, &c. in their 'Tranfits over the Sun, ap- 
pear like dark Specks. See Mercury and Venus. 

The Word comes from the Latin, iranfire, to pafs over j 
form'd of trans and eo, I go beyond. 

TRANSITION, in Mafic, is when a greater Note is 
broken into leffer, to make finooth the Roughnefs of a 
Leap, by a gradual Paffage to the Note next following j 
whence it is commonly call'd the breaking of a Note ; being 
fometimes very neceffary in Mulical Compoiitions. See 
Note and Passage. 

Transition, in Rhetoric, (which fome will have to be 
a Figure ) tho' orhers, with ^uintilimi, deny it) is a kind 
of Connexion in Dilcourfc, whereby the feveral different 
Parts and Members thereof arejoin'd, fo as to conllitute one 
regular Whole. 

F. de Colonia makes two Kinds of Tranfitions ; the one 
perfect, the other imperfect. 

Aperfecl Tranfition, is fuch wherein we briefly intimate 
what is laid, and what remains to be faid ;■ as, Now that 
we have fpoke of War, there remains fomething to be faid of 
'Peace. -- Satis tonka de Turpitudine : dicam deinceps, quod 
■propofui, depericulo. — Uni Epijlofa refpondi : Venio ad al- 
teram. — Sed hac Vetera $ Mud recens 1 Ccefarem meo Confilio 
InterfeEtum. 

An imperfeSl Tranfition, is fuch wherein only one of thefe 
is cxprefs'd ; as, Let us now confider the Confeqitences of, &c. 
<Pop>laret hie locus ut dicerem de — fed finis fit ; neque enim 
free lachrymis jam loqui poffum ; & hie fe lachrymis de- 
fendi mqueat. 

TRANSITIVE, in Grammar, an Epithet given to fuch 
Verbs, as fignify an Action which paffes from the Subject 
that does it, to, or upon another Subject which receives it. 
See Verb. 

Under the Head of Verbs Tranfiti-ve, come what we ufu- 
ally call Verbs Active and Paffive : Other Verbs, whole 
Action does not pals out of themfelves, are call'd Neuters, 
and by fome Grammarians Intranfitives. See Neuter. 

In the Hebrew, the Verb run, hajah, in the Greek, «,w, 
and in the Latin,fiim,arc Verbs purely Neuter or Tntranfitive ; 
or, as the Latin and Greek Grammarians more ufiiatly ex- 
prefs it, Verbs fubflantive, fignifying the mere Existence 
of the Thing, without the active or tranfitive Conjugations. 

TRANSITORY, in Law, &c. a Term oppofue to Local, 
See Local. 

TRANSLATION, the AS of transferring or removing 
a Thing from one Place to another. See Place. 

As the Tranjlation of a Bifhop, a Council, a Seat of 
Juftice, a Parliament; the Tranfiation of the Relicks of a 
Saint ; the Tranfiation of the Empire, &c. 

The Word is form'd of trans, beyond, and latio t otferre, 
to carry. 

The Tranflations of Bifhops from or.e See to another, are 
prohibited by the Council of Nice, which renders them null, 
and appoints the tranfiated Bifhop to return to his former 
Church. — The Council of Sardica excludes tranfiated Bi- 
fhops from Communion. Ir had been obferv'd, that no Bi- 
fhoD was ever remov'd from a greater Church to a leflcr ; 
and'that thofe who thus quoted their Churches, only did it 
out of Ambition or Avarice. 

This Difcipline was obferv'd for 900 Years 5 and the flrft 
Inflance of any Tranfiation of Note, was that of Pope For- 
mosa, who was Bifhop of "Porto. One of his Succeffors 
took hold of this Pretence to have him taken out of his 
[ N n n ] Grave - 7 
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Grave; and a Council held foon after, forbad this 1'rcmjla- 
tion to be made a Precedent. 

However, the lame Church allow'd of fome legitimate 
Cauies of TranJiatioM ; as, the apparent Advantage of the 
Church : Under which Pretence, Tran/lations ibon became 
i'o frequent, that for 500 or 600 Years laft pail, they have 
been eiteem'd a Kind of Common Law. See Bishop. 

The Tranflation of a Religious from one Order to ano- 
ther, cannot bs effected without the Confent of the Pope : 
'Tis added, that it is not allow'd to tranjlate from a feverer 
Rule to a laxer one. 

Translation is alfo us'd for the Verficn of a Book, or 
Writing out of one Language into another. See Version. 
Irmijlators frequently endeavour to excufe themfelves at 
the Expence ot their Language ; and ask Pardon tor [t t as 
if it were not rich and copious enough to exprefs all the Force 
and Beauties of the Original. 

Thus is the Enghft Tongue accus'd of the Poverty and 
Drynefs which is in the Tranflatof* own Genius ; and the 
Faults charg'd on that, which mould only lie at their own 
Doors. 

The Italians have a Proverb, Traduttore, Traditore : A 
Tranftatcr, a Traytor. 

TRANSMARINE, Transmarinus, fomething that 
comes from, or belongs to, the Parts beyond Sea. See 
Foreign and Exotic. 

TRANSMIGRATION, the Removal or Tranflation ot 
a whole People into fome other Country, by the Violence of 
a Conqueror. 

Some tranftate the leading of the Children of Tfrael Cap- 
tive into 'Babylon-, the Trauf migration of the Ijraelites t &c. 
See Migration, 

Transmigration is particularly us'd for the Patlage of 
a Soul out of one Body into another ; the fame with what 
we otherwife call Metempsychosis. 

The Siamefe, F. I'acbard informs us, from a Belief of the 
tfranfmigration of Souls into other Bodies, forbear killing 
any Beatis ; left, by that Means, they lliould difpoflels the 
Souls of their deceas'd Relations, 

TRANSMISSION, in Opticks, $$c. the Act of a 
tranfparetit Body paffmg the Rays of Light through its 
Subft;ince, or fuffering them to pafs 5 in which Senfe the 
Word fhnds in Opposition to Reflection. See Reflection. 
Tranfmijfion is alfo frequently us'd in the fame Senfe with 
Refra&iou, by Reafbn moft Bodies in transmitting the Rays, 
do alio refract them. See Refraction, 

For the Caufe of Tranfmijpon, or the Reafon why fome 
Bodies tranjhiit, and others reflect the Rays. See Trans- 
parency and Opacity. 

The Rays of Light, Sir Jfaac Neivton obferves, are iub- 
iecl: to Fits of eafy Tranfmijjlon and each Refleaion. See 
Ray and Light. 

TRANSMUTATION, the Act of transforming, convert- 
ing or changing one Nature into another. See Conversion 
and Transformation. ■ . 

The Term is chiefly us'd in Chymiftry and Medicine: 
'Tis oreatly queftion'd, whether the j'ranfmutation of Silver 
into Gold, and of Tin into Silver, fo much fought by the 
Chymifts, be poffible or not. S:e Gold, &C. 

The pureft and fubcileft Parts of the Food are transmuted 
or afumulated into the proper Subltance of the Body. For 
the Manner how, fee Nutrition. 

Nature, Sir Tfaac Newton obferves, feems delighted with 
'franfmutatiom : He goes on to enumerate feveral Kinds of 
Natural Trmfnmtatim ; grofs Bodies and light, he fufDects, 
may be mutually transmuted into each other ; and adds, That 
all Bodies receive their active Force from the Particles of 
Light which enter their Compofition. Sec Light and Fire. 
For all fiVd Bodies, when well heated, emit Light as 
long as they continue fo 5 and again, Light intermingles itfelf 
ancf inheres' in Bodies as often as its Rays fall on the fo lid 
Particles of thofe Bodies. See Opacity. 

A<niin, Water, which is a fluid, volatile, taftlefs Salt, is by 
Heat tranfm'ite.i into Vapour ; which is a kind of Air ; and 
by Cold, into Ice, which is a cold, tranfparent brittle Stone, 
eafily d'iffolvable ; and this Stone convertible again into 
Water by Heat, as Vapour is by Cold. See Water, 
Vapour, Ice, &c. 

Earth, by Ffeat, becomes Fire ; and by Cold, is turned into 
Earth aaain : Denfe Bodies, by Fermentation, arc ratified 
into various kinds of Air ; and that Air by Fermentation alfo, 
and fometimes without, reverts into grofs Bodies. See Air, 

Quickfllvcr fometimes puts on the Form of a fluid Metal ; 
fometimes it appears in Shape of a pellucid, fragile Salt, 
called Sublimate % fometimes of a pellucid volatile, white, 
taftlefs Earth, called Mercurial c Dalch ; by Diftillation it 
becomes Vapour, and by Agitation in vacuo, /nines like 
Fire, X$C- See Mercury and Phosphorus. 

All Bodies, Beafts, Fiflies, Infects, Plants, l$c. with all 
their various Parts, grow and increase out of Water, and 
aqueous and fa line Tinctures 5 and by Putrefaction, all of 



them revert into Water or an aqueous Liquor again. See 
Water. 

Further, Water expos'd a while to the open Air, puts on a 
Tincture, which in Procefs of Time has a Sediment and a 
Spirit; and before Putrefaction, yields Nourilhment both for 
Animals and Vegetables. See Nutrition and\ r EGETATioN. 

Transmutation, in Alchymy, the Act of changing 
or exalting imperfect Metals into Gold or Silver. See Me- 
tal, Gold, &c. 

This is alio call'd the Grand Operation, and is to be effect- 
ed with the Philofhphers Stone. See Philosophers^???. 

Some AlcbymitU hold, that the Q I ran [mutation ihould 
rather be call'd the i Perfeiho7i of imperfect Metals $ as hold- 
ing all Metals intended by Nature to arrive equally at this 
Perfection, inafmuch as they are compos'd of the lame Mat- 
ter ; and that 'tis only the Impurity of their Matrices, that 
is, of the Place wherein they are form'd by Nature, that has 
prevented their arriving thereat. See Metal. 

The Elixir being projected on any of thofe Metals, it is 
fuppos'd to purge, and ieparate the impure Parts from the 
pure, and to join itfelf wholly to the Mercury (which is the 
pure ParrJ as being of the fame Nature- See Projection. 

Whether or no Metals are transmit able into one another, 
is a Point flrongly difputed among the Philofophers ; the 
Alchymifts ftrenuoufly aiFerting the Affirmative. See Al- 
chymy. 

Some Metals 'tis commonly allow'd may be chang'd into 
others, e.gr. Iron into Brafs or Copper, and Lead into Tin $ 
but Cardan and fome others deny even this, and argue fur- 
ther, that tho' Iron and Brais, as being nearly alike in 
Weight and Tenacity, &c. provided their Colour and Hard- 
nels could be chang'd, might be converted into one another, 
either really, or, at leaft, apparently, yet would the trans- 
muting or ripening of other Merals into Gold or Silver be 
ftill impoflible ; both as thofe Metals are all to be firft cal- 
cin'd, after which they can never be brought again to their 
priftine Purity $ and as there is a Generation requir'd, which 
is not the Work of Art, but Nature. 

Cardan de Met all. Lemery-, %)icke'rtfo'/i 7 and others, give 
us Accounts of the various Impoftures of Adepti in the Bu- 
finefsof Tranfmutation $ fome, for lnftar.ee, fixing Mercury 
with Verdigreafe, and then heightening the Colour with 
Cadmia, Turmeric, &c. But this, if try'd with the Coppel, 
all goes off* in Fumes - ? and, in effect, nothing produe'd this 
Way ought to be adjudg'd true Gold, unlets it endure Cop- 
pelling, Cementation, Purification, wirh Antimony and the 
Depart. See Purification, Essayinc, &c. 

Add, that it mutt have the Malleability, extreme Ducti- 
lity, and fpecific Gravity of Gold, which is to Water as 18 
and half to 1. See Weight. 

The Trick of tranfmutivg Cinnabar into Silver is thus: 
The Cinnab.u being bruis'd grofsly, is ftratify'd in a Cruci- 
ble with granulated Silver, and the Crucible plac'd in a great 
Fire i and after due Time tor Calcination, taken off"; then 
the Matter being pour'd out, is found to be Cinnabar turn'd 
into real Silver, tho" the Silver Grains appear m the Num- 
ber and Form they were put into the Crucible ; but the Mif- 
chief is, coming to handle the Grains of Silver, you find 
them nothing but light friable Bladders, which will crumble 
to Pieces between the Fingers. 

Mr. 'Boyle in his Scept. Chymift. tells us, that two 
Friends of his did, by urging Mercury in a fkilfuily ma- 
nag'd Fire, turn it almoft Weight for Weight into Water j 
but does not fay what was the fpecific Gravity of the pro- 
due'd Water, nor of the remaining untranftnuted Mats of 
Mercury. — He likewife affures us, that Rain Water being 
diftill'd and re-diftltl'd by a Friend of his, near 200 times, 
did, after each Diftillation, leave, at the Bottom of the 
Glafs Body, a confiderable Quantity of a white Earth ; and 
that more plentifully in the latter Diftillation than the former. 

This he believ'd to be a certain Quantity of Water actu- 
ally transmuted into Earth $ adding, that it. was above twice 
as heavy fpecifically as common Water, and of to fix'd a 
Nature, that it lay a confiderable Time in a red hot Cru- 
cible, without lofing any thing of its_ Weight, or emitting 
any Smoak. 

Transmutation, in Geometry, the Reduction, or 
Change, ot one Figure or Body into another of the fame 
Area, or Solidity, but of a different Form 5 as a Triangle 
into a Square 5 a Pyramid into a Parallelopiped, i£c. S,ee 
Figure, $£c. 

Transmutation, in the higher Geometry, is us'd for 
the Converting a Figure into another of the lame Kind and 
Order, whole refpective Parts rife to ihe fame Dimenfions 
in an Equation, admit the fame Tangents, $$c. See 
Transformation. 

If a rectilinear Figure be to be tranfmuted into another, 
'tis fufficient that the Interiections of the Lines that compofe 
ir, be transferr'd $ and Lines drawn thro' the fame in the new 
Figure. See Reduction. 

If the Figure to be tranfmuted be Curvilinear, the Points, 
Tangents, and other right Lines, by means whereof the 
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Curve Line is to be defin'd, mufl: be transferr'd, 

Curve. 

Transmutation of 'Plants, See Seed. 

TRANSOM, among Builders, the Piece that is framed 
acrofs a double light Window. See Window. 

Transom among Mathematicians, denotes the Vane of a 
Crofs-rteff 5 or a wooden Member fixed acrofs it, with a 
ftp-tare Socket whereon it Aides, &c. See Vane and Cross- 

M- 

Transom, in a Ship, is a Piece of Timber which lies 
athwart the Stern, between the two Fafhion Pieces, directly 
under the Gun-room-port. 

TRANSPARENCY, or Diaphaneity, in Phyfics, a 
Quality in certain Bodies, whereby they give Paflage to the 
Rays of Light. See Light. 

The Transparency of natural Bodies, as Glafs, Water, Air, 
££jc. fbme have imputed to the great Number, and Size of the 
Pores or Interitices between the Particles of thofe Bodies : But 
this Account is exceedingly defective ; for the moft folid and 
opake Body in Nature, we know, contains a great deal more 
Poks than it does Matter; a great deal more, fure, than is 
necefTary for the Paflage of fo infinitely fine and fubtile a 
Body as Light. See Pore. 

Arifotle, T)es Cartes, &c. place Transparency in the 
Rectitude or Straightnefs of the Pores ; by means of which, 
fay they, the Rays are enabled to make their Way through, 
without finking againfr. the fblid Parts, and being reflected 
back again : But this Account, Sir Ifaac Ne-wtm /hews, is 
lame ; the Quantity of Pores in alt Bodies being fufficient 
to tranfmit all the Rays that fall on them, howfoever thofe 
Pores be fituated with refpect to each other. 

The Caufe, then, why all Bodies arc notTranSparent, muft 
not beafcribed to their wanting Rectilinear Pores' ; but either 
to the unequal Denfity ot the Parts ; or to the Pores being 
fill'd with fome foreign Matters, or their being empty ; by 
means of which, the Rays in paffing thro', undergoing a great 
Variety of Reflections and Refractions, are perpetually di- 
verted this way and that, till at length falling on fome of 
the fblid Parts of the Body, they are extinguish 'd and ab- 
forbed. See Ray and Reflection, &c. 

Thus, Cork, Paper, Wood, &c. are Opake ; when-as 
Glafs, Diamonds, £f?c. are Tranjfiarent : The Reafon is, 
that in the neighbourhood of Parts equal in Denfity, fuch as 
thofe of Glafs, Water, Diamond, &c. are with refpect to 
each other ; the Attraction being equal on every Side, no 
Reflection pr Refraction enfu.es 5 but the Rays which enter'd 
the firfl Surface of the Bodies, proceed without Interruption 
quite through the Body ; thofe few only excepted, which 
chance to meet with the folid Parts. But in the Neighbour- 
hood of Parts, that differ much in Denfity, fuch as the Parts 
of Wood and Paper are both in refpect of themfelves, and 
of the Air or the empty Space in their Pores ; as the At- 
traction will be very unequal, the Reflections and Refractions 
muff, be very great ; and therefore the Rays will not be able to 
make their Way through fuch Bodies, but will be perpetually 
deflected, and at laft quite itopp'd. See Opacity. 

Transparency, in Heraldry, the fame as Adumbration. 
See Adumbration. 

TRANSPIRATION, the infenfible, or almoft infenfible 
PafTage of an excrementitious Matter through the Pores of 
the Skin ; called alio <Perfpimion. See Perspiration. 

There are an Infinity of thefe tranffiratory Pores in the 
Skin ; the raoft confiderable whereof, are the Orifices of the 
Ducts arifing from the milliary Glands. See Pore and 
Skin. 

The Caufe of Tranfpiratio?t, is the Circulation and Heat 
of the Blood. 

Infenfible Transpiration is found very much to exceed all 
the fenfible Evacuations put together. Sanfforius even fhews, 
in hisMedicina Statica, that a Perfun lofes more in one Day by 
Tranfpiration, than by all the other Outlets, in Fifteen. He 
adds, that if the Food taken in one Day weigh Eight Pounds, 
the Tranfpiration will be Five of them. 

Cold prevents Transpiration, by its conftringing the Pores 
of the Skin, and thickening the Liquors circulating in the 
cutaneous Glands : Heat, on the contrary, augments Tranf- 
piration, both by its opening the excretory Ducts of the 
Glands, and by its increaiing the Fluidity and Velocity of the 
Humours. See Cold, E£c. 

M. T)odart from a Number of Experiments made for 
22 Years together, affures us that we tranfpire much more 
in* Youth than in Age.-— In fbme Perfbns, the Tranfpiration is 
fo copious, that they void but very-little of the coarfer Excre- 
ments, though they eat very heartily. 

Tranfpiration is abfolutely necefTary m the Animal Oeco- 
nomy, to purify the Mafs of Blood, and difcharge it of a 
Number of ufelefs heterogeneous Particles which might cor- 
rupt it. Hence it is, that upon a Stoppage of the ufual 
Tranfpiration, there arife fo many Indifpofitions, particularly 
Fevers, Agues, Itch, $$c. _ 

Tranfpiration is alfo of ufe to the Organ of Feeling, 
in that it prevents the Papilla: of the Skin from being dry'd, 



either by the Air, or by the continual Touches of external 
Bodies. 

Transpiration is alfo ufed by fome Authors, for the 
Entrance of the Air, Vapours, igc. through the Pores of the 
Skin into the Body. 

Cardan, by this kind of Tra??fpirat;on, accounts for the 
Prodigy of a Woman, whofedaily Urinesweigh'd 27 Pounds; 
though all the Foods ifie took, both dry antf liquid, did not 
exceed Four Pounds. — - Dr. Ijaynard fufpeds fome fuch 
Transpiration to be the Cafe in hydropical Perfbns. See 
Dropsy. 

TRANSPLANTATION or Transplanting, in 
Agriculture and Gardening, the Removing of Trees or Plants, 
from the Places where they were fowed or bred up, and 
planting them in other. See Planting andRiLi'LANTiNG, 
hi the Transplanting of Forejt Trees, Care is to be taken to 
preferve the Roots, and even the fine Hairs or Filaments 
thereof, with the Earth that flicks thereto ; thefe Filaments 
being the Mouths that fuck the Nourifhment, and transfuse 
it to the Tree. See Root and Vegetable. 

The Pits or Foiles, into which the Trees are trans- 
planted, fhuuld be left open for fome time before hand, 
that the Rain, Frofr. and Sun may diflolve the compacted 
Salt, render the Earth friable, and qualify it for nourifhiug 
the Tree, — The fame may be done, in fbme meafiire, by 
burning Straw in the new Pits, and drenching the Mould 
with Water in dry Seafons, and by enriching the Ground 
with Manure. See Manure. 

'Pliny was of Opinion, no Tree fbould be removed under 
two, or above three Years old. Cato would have none 
tranSplantedAt^, than Five Fingers in Diameter: But we are, 
now, able to transplant Trees of all Ages and Sises, without 
Danger. 

To transplant old Trees, was reckon'd £6 difficult, that 
Veterem Arborem transplant are is become a Proverb for a 
difficult Enterprise; and yet we are informed of a Grove of 
Six hundred Coco Trees of So Years Growth, and 60 Foot 
high to the lowell Bough, transplanted by Count Afatiricej 
to his Paradife of Friburg: And a great Perfbn in T)evon- 
ftire, Mr. Evelyn tells us, transplanted Oaks, as big as 
Twelve Oxen could draw, tofupply a Defect in an Avenue. 

For the , Transplant aticn of grown Trees, Mr. Evelyn 
gives the following Method, as practifed with good S-iccefs 
by the Lord Fitz-hardwg ■■ Choofe Trees about the Thicknefs 
of a Man's Thigh ^ remove the Earth from about them, 
cut through all the fide Roots, till the Tree may be, by force, 
brought down on one Side 5 fo that the tap Roots may be con- 
veniently come at to be cut off* with the Ax : then redrefs the 
Tree, and let it fland cover'd with the Mould from which 
it was loofen'd, till next Year, or longer 5 and by that time; 
it will have drawn new tender Roots fit for tranSfla'dting, and 
may be taken up at a fit Seafbn. 

Otherwife, for very large Trees 5 e'er the hard Frofts come 
on, make a Trench about the Tree, at fuch Diltance from the 
Stem, as you judge iufficient for the Root; dig fb deep, as 
almoft to undermine it ; place Blocks, and Quarries of Wood 
to fuftain the Earth, and call in as much Water as may fill 
the Trench or lufficiently wet it, unlcfs the Ground were 
very moift before. Thus let it fland till fbme hard Frolfc 
bind it firmly to the Roots, and then convey it to its new 
Station, which may be preierv'd from freezing, by placing 
ftore of warm Litter in it : fo clofe the Mould the better 
to the ftraggfing Fibres, and place the Earth taken out of 
the Pit about the Root of the new-planted Tree. 

The common Rules for 'Transplanting, are, i° The lighter 
the Soil is, the deeper are the Trees to be planted. 2 If the 
Soil be Gravel, or Sand, mix Clay with it, and vice verf?,* 
3 The bett Seafbn, is either Offober or February j in warm, 
moift, clear Weather. 4 The large Roots to be abated, to 
prevent the Neceffity ot digging too deep 5 but the fmall 
Fibrous ones to be fpared. 5 In taking up the Trees to 
obferve how the Roots grow, and in Transplanting, to dif- 
pofe them in the fame Order, and place the Tree to tlie 
fame Afpect. 6° To defend young Trees after Transplan- 
tation, both from Wind and Sun, till the Roots be fix'd, and 
they begin to fhoot. 7* If the Soil you transplant into, be 
good, don't top the Trees, but lop all the Boughs to one 
tingle one, the moff upright and promifing among them : 
But if the Soil be poor, top them, and when they are ihot 
out again, lop off all the Branches to one. See Pruning. 

Transplanting of Fruit-Trees. After a Summer's 
Growth of Fruit Seedlings in the Seminary, fuch are pull'd 
up as are above a Foot high, and transplanted into a Nurfery ; 
the reft to be left in the Seed-Plot till another Year. Sea 
Seminary. 

When drawn up, the Sprigs are to be cut off, from about 
the Top, the Strings from the Roots, and the Extremities, 
both of the Top, that it mayn't run too fail upwards, and 
of the tap or heart Root, that it may not pals directly 
downwards 9 left it go beyond the good Soil. The Holes, or 
Pits to be fo deep, as that the Plants may fland fome what 
deeper in the Ground, than when in the Seed-plot 5 clofe 
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the Mould about them, and if it be a dry Time, water 
them the firft. Day, and cover the Soil with old Fern. 

Mr. 'Bradley gives us a new Method of Tranfplanting 
Trees of all Kinds and Ages with Safety, either while they 
are in BIofTom, or with Fruit upon them ; thus : The Holes 
to receive the Trees, are to be prepared before the Trees are 
taken up j and the Earth which comes out of the Holes to 
be made very fine, and put into large Tubs and mix'd with 
Water, till it be about the Confiftence of thin Batter. Then 
the Holes wherein the Trees are to be planted, are to be 
fill'd with this thus-temper'd Earth, before the earthy Parts 
have time to fettle. 

The Advantage hereof is, that the Trees thus planted, 
have their Roors immediately inclofed and guarded from 
the Air ; and the warm Seafon of the Year difpofing every 
Part of the Tree for Growth and Shooting, it will lofe very 
little of its Vigour. — In Winter it does not fiicceed. 

The fame Author adds, that in confideration of the Cir- 
culation of the Sap, it is as neceffary to preferve the Vetfels 
of Trees entire, as thole in Animal Bodies : And therefore 
in transplanting Trees in the Summer Seafons, 'tis not 
proper to cut orf any of the Branches, or wound any of the 
Vefftls, till they have renewed their Roots, which it is of 
abfolute Ncceftity to wound in Transplanting them. For 
the wounded Roots, he has provided a Plaifter'of a Mixture 
of Gums to prevent the Canker and Rot ? and promote their 
Healing. 

Transplantation, in Natural Magic, is ufed for 
a Method of curing Difeafes, by transferring them from one 
Subject to another 5 much in Vogue among certain Philo- 
fophers. See Sympathetic. 

This Transplantation is effected, either by the Ufe of a 
certain Medium, called on that account a Magnet; or with- 
out, by fitnple Contacl. 

The firft Kind, which is that tnoft properly call'd Tranf 
plantarion, is when the Patient's Excrement being mix d up 
with Earth, the Difeafe is transplanted into a Vegetable, 
arifing from a Seed fown in the faid Comport; or, when the 
Parings of the Nails of a gouty Perfon, are inclofed in an 
Auger-hole made in a Plant, patticularly an Oak. 

Here the Patient's Excrement is the Magnet, and the 
vital Spirit of the Plant arifing_from the Seed, is the Mumia 
which the Magnet receives ; and the Cafe is the fame, in the 
Parings of the Nails, and the vital Spirit of the Oak. See 

MuMlA. 

The fecond Kind of Transplantation, properly call'd 
Jlpproximation, is, when a Finger feiz'd with a Panaris or 
"Whit-low, is cured by rubbing in a Cat's Ear, which is held to 
receive rhe Pain. 

In this Cafe, the found Subject receives the vital Spirits, 
unites with them, and corrects their morbific State : And, 
as certain Difeafes are got by Approximation ; the infeSed 
Spirits of a difeas'd Body, infinuating themfelves into a 
found one, and thus infecting the fame ; fo they are cured 
by Approximation ; when the Spirits of a difeafed Perfon 
entering a found Body, the latter corrects and retrieves the 
morbific State of the former. 

Transplant atkn> by means of the Magnet, is of five 
Kinds, p/a. InSemination, Implantation, Impofition, Irrora- 
tion and Inefcation ; each whereof, fee under its proper 
Article, Inescation, Implantation, &c. 

TRANSPORT-*?^, is a Veflel whereon to convey 
Provifions, warlike Stores, Soldiers, &c. See Vessel. 

TRANSPORTATION, the Aft of conveying, or 
carrying a thing from one Place or Country to another. See 
Exportation. 

In Matters of Commerce, Transportation is of equal 
Import with Re-expcrtation, viz, the taking up of Com- 
modities in one foreign State or Kingdom, bringing them 
hither, and payingDuties for them; and then conveying them 
into fome other foreign State, tfc. by which it isdiftinguim'd 
from Importation and Exportation; where the Commodities 
are either carried originally out of, or brought finally into, 
our own Kingdom. See Importation and Exportation. 

Our Transportation or Re-exportation of Wooll, Butter, 
Hides, Tallow, Herring?, Beef and Salmon, which we 
tranfport from Ireland, to other Provinces, being the Con- 
cerns of our Merchants, and payingDuties to His Majelty, 
have been reckon'd at 300,000 /. fer Annum, 

'Twou'd be tedious to enumerate the Value of our Tranf 
pronations from T>en?mrk, Sweden, Spain, ^Portugal, the 
Streights, Turkey, Guinea, $§c. the mofl coniiderable, is from 
the Eaji Indies. In the Infancy of that Trade, viz, in the 
Year 16 1;, of Pepper only, beiides what we confumed at 
Home, we transported in one Year to other Countries, after 
it had paid Duty here, to the Value of 200,000 I. and of late 
Years our Exportation of what we bring from thence, after 
we have fup.plied ourfe!ves,is computed at 500,000 I.Sterling. 
See Navigation and Commerce. 

Transportation isalfoa kind of Punifhment; or,more 
properly, an Alleviation or Commutation of Punimment, for 
Criminals convitfed of Felony, who, for the firft Offence, 



unlefs it be an extraordinary one', are ordinarily transported 
to the Plantations, there to bear hard Labour tor a Term of 
Years, within which if they return, they are executed with- 
out further Trial. SeeFELONY, Punishment, i£c. 

TRANSPOSITION, in Algebra, the bringing any Term 
of an Equation over tothe other Side. SceTERM. 

Thus if, a-\-b=c, and you may make<?-=c — b 5 b is 
faid to be trmiSpofed. See Equation. 

Transposition, in Grammar, call'd alfo Hyper '?aton, a 
difturbingor diflocating of the Words in a Difcourfe ; or a 
changing of their natural Order of Conftruclion, to pleafe 
the Ear, by rendring the Contexture more eafy, fmooth, and 
harmonious. See Hyperbaton. 

A Tranfpofition, which renders the Senfe perplex'd, is 
vicious. 

The Conftruction of the ancient Languages beini? much 
more Artful than that of the Modern ones ; allowed of much 
greater and more frequent Tranfpofhmn, The Ei?giipj y 
French, &c. fcarce ever allow of them but in Oratory and 
Poetry ; in which Cafes they fcrve to give a Force and 
Energy to the Difcourfe or the Verfe, and to prevent their 
languiftiing. See Construction. 

Transposition in Mufic, is a changing of the Notes of 
a Piece of Mufic. See Note. 

Of this there are two Kinds ; the firft. with refpecf to the 
Clef, the fecond with refpeft to the Key. 

T'ranSpoSition with .refpeEl to the Clef, confifts in the 
changing of the Plac.-s or Seats of the Notes or Letters, 
amongft the Lines and Spaces ; but fo as that every Note is 
fet at the fame Letter. See Clef. 

This is done either by removing the fame Clef to another 
Line ; or by ufing another Clef, but with the fame Signature, 
by reafon the Piece is ftill in the fame Key. See Clef. 

The Practice is eafy in either Cafe : In the firft, you take 
the firft Note at the fame Diftance above or below the Clef- 
Note, in its new Pofition as before ; and all the reft of the 
Notes in the fame Relations or Diftances from one another 5 
fo that the Notes are all fet on Lines and Spaces of the fame 
Name. 

In the fecond, or fetting the Mufic to a different Clef, 'tis 
to be obferved, the Places of the three Clef Notes are in- 
variable in the Scale, and are to one another in thefe Rela- 
tions, viz. the Mean a 5th above the Bafs, and the Treble a 
5th above the Mean. Now to TranSpoSe to a new Clef, e.gr* 
from the Treble to the Mean ; where-ever that new Clef is 
fet, we fuppofe it the fame individual Note, in the fame 
Place of the Scale, as if that Piece were that Part in a Com- 
pofition to which this new Clef is generally appropriated ; 
that fo it may direct to the fame Notes we had before Tranf- 
pofition : Now, from the fix'd Relations of the three Clefs in 
the Scale, it will be eafy to find the Seat of the firft tra/fjsoSed 
Note ; and then all the reft are to be fet at the fame mu- 
tual Diftances they were at before- See Scale. 

Suppofe, e.gr. the firft Note of a Song be d, a 6th above the 
Bafs-clef; where-ever that Clef is placed, the firft Note muft 
be the greater 2d above it, becaufe a greater 2d above the 
Mean is a greater 6th above the Bafs-clef, the Relation of thofe 
two being a 5th. -- So that the firft Note will ftill be the 
fame individual d. 

The Ufe of this TranSpofition is, that if a Song being fet 
with a certain Clef, in a certain Pofition, the Notes go far 
above or below the Syflem of five Lines ; they may, by the 
Change of the Place of the fame Clef in the particular Syftem, 
or by taking a new Clef, be brought more within the Compafs 
of the Lines. 

TranSpofition from one Key to another, is a changing 
of the Key ; or a fetting all the Notes of the Song at different 
Letters, and performing it, confequently, in difierent Notes 
upon an Inftrument. See Key. 

The Defign hereof is, that a Song which being begun in 
one Note, is too high or low, or otherwife inconvenient for a 
certain Inftrument; may be begun in another Note, and from 
that carried on in all its juft Degrees and Intervals. 

The Clef and its Pofition here remain the lame ; and the 
Change is of the Notes themfelves, from one Letter, and its 
Line or Space, to another. 

In the former Tranfpoftion, the Notes were exprefs'd by 
the fame Letters, but both removed to different Lines and. 
Spaces : In this, the Letters are unmoved, and the Notes 
of the Song transferr'd to, or exprefs'd by other Letters, and 
confequently fet upon different Lines and Spaces, which, 
therefore, requires a different Signature of the Clef. 

Transposition of Equation. See Equation. 

TRANSSUMPTIO, Transumption, in the Schools, 
a Syllogifm by Conceftton or Agreement, us'd where a Que- 
ftion propos'd is transferr'd to another, with this Condition, 
that the Proof of this latter ffiall be admitted for a Proof of 
the former. 

Thus Arifiotle in his Book de Ccelo, undertaking to fhew 
that all the Stars are round, transfers the Queftion to the 
Moon, and proves her Rotundity from her Increafing and 

Waining ; 
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Waking ; fuppofing it a Thing admitted by his Opponents, 
that the Stars are all alike. 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION, in Theology, the Con- 
verfion or Change of the Subftance of the Bread and Wine, 
in the Eucharilt, into the Body and Blood of Jefus Chrift. 
See Eucharist. 

Tranfiibflantiation, taken in its general and literal Senfe, 
implies any Change of one Subftance into another ; thus, the 
Change of Mofes's Rod into a Serpent ; of the Waters of 
the Nile into Blood ; of Lots Wife into a Pillar of Salt, 
were preternatural 'franfubftantiations ; and the Change of 
the Food we eat, into the Subftance of our Bodies, is a natu- 
ral Tranfubftantiation. See Substance. 

But the Word in its proper Senfe, as a Term, is reftrain'd 
to the miraculous Change which the Romift Church holds 
is wrought in the Sacrament, by the Confecration of the 
Priefh 

One of the great Articles of that Church, rejected by 
thie Reform 'd, is that of Tranfubftantiation ; the latter 
maintaining the Tranfubftautiation to be only figurative, and 
the former real. 

The Reform'd interpret eft, is, in the Text, Hoc ell Corpus 
meum, This is my Body, by fignificat; q. d. this fgnifies 
my Body : But the Council of Trent ftand up ftrcnuoufly 
for the literal Senfe of the Verb ; Thus, in Can. i. Sett". 13. 
of that Council, 'tis exprefsiy decreed, that in Tranfubftan- 
tiation, the Body and Blood of our Lord Jefus Chrift are 
truly, really, and fttbftantially tinder the Species of Bread 
and Wine. 

Tis added, that by truly, we mean properly, and not 
only by Signification, as if the Eucharift were no more than 
a Sign of the Body and Blood of Jefus Chrifi : That by 
really, we mean in Fa£t, and not only in a Figure, as if the 
Eucharift were only a Figure and Representation of the 
Body and Blood of the Saviour of the World : And that by 
fubftantially, we mean in Subftance, and not only in Virtue 
and Energy. — Thus is truly oppos'd to a Ample Sign ; really 
to a Figure 5 and fubftantially to Energy. 

TRANSVERSALIS, in Anatomy, a Name given to 
feveral Mufcles, gefc. in refpect, of their Situation, 'Progrefs, 
£S?c as the 

Transversalis Abdominis, a Mafcle which lies under 
the Obliqui ? and arifes from the Cartilage Xiphoides, from 
the Extremities of the fa He Ribs, from the Tranfverfe Apo- 
jjfeyfis of the Vertebras of the Loins, and hVd to the inner 
Wie of the Spine of the Ilium, and inferted in the Os Pubis, 
and Linea Alba. 

This, with the Obliqui, (which fee) unites its Tendons, 
as it approaches the Linea Alba, and is the only Mufcle that 
is cut in the Operation of the Bubonocele : It has a fine and 
thin Membrane that cloies exactly its Ring or Hole, through 
which the Veflels pais. 

Transversalis Colli, is a Part of the Tranfverfali's 
fDorji, which fome divide into three, <ui&. the Saccr, Semi- 
ipinatus, and c franfverfalis Colli. 

It arifes from the Os Sacrum, and from all the tranfverfe 
Proce(Tes of the Vertebra? of the Loins, Back, and Neck, 
except the two firft $ and is inferted by fo many difiincl 
Tendons to all their fuperior Spines : It moves the whole 
Spine obliquely backwards. 

Transversalis 'Pedis <Placentini comes from the Bone 
of the Metatarfus, that fuftains the Toe next the little Toe, 
and pairing acrofs the other Bones, is inferted into the Os 
Sefamoidas of the great Toe : Its Ufe is to bring all the 
Toes clofe to one another. 

Tr.ansver.sAi.is 'Penis arifes from the Ifchium juft by 
the Ere&ores, and runs obliquely to the upper Part of the 
Bulb of the Urethra. 

It helps to prefs the Veins upon the Back of the Penis, 
againft the Os Pubis, which is the Caufe of Erection. See 
Erection. 

Transversalis Dorfi -> C Semispinatus. 

Transversalis Lumb&rums, See <Sacer. 
Transversalis Femoris } I Quadratus. 

Transversalis is alfo a Name given to a Suture of the 
Cranium, becaufe of its traverfing or crofling the Face from 
one Side to t'other. See Suture. 

It arifes at one of the leffer Angles of the Eye, and parting 
along the Bottom of its Orbit, and the Root of its Nofe, ter- 
minates in the other leffer Angle. 

TRANSVERSE, fomething that goes acrofs from Right 
to Left, or from Corner to Corner. 

Thus Bends and Bars in Heraldry arc tranfverfe Pieces or 
Bearings. See Bend. 

The Diagonals of a Paralelogram or a Square are tranfverfe 
Lines. See Diagonal. 

Lines which make Interferons with Perpendiculars, are 
alfo call'd oblique or tranfverfe Lines. See Line, Perpen- 
dicular, Oci-iquE, fife. 
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Transverse Axis, or Wameter, call'd alfo the firft or 
j>rmcij>ai Axis. See Axis and Latus Tranfaerfum. " 
_It>e Tranfverfe A»ii of anEUiffis, is the longer Axis, .or 
that which traverfes it lengthwife, in contra-dirtincKon to 
the Conjugate one. See Ellipsis and Coni.ug «e. 

The -franfverje Axis of an Hyperbola, is the Line D K, 
1 ab. Comets, Pig. , 7 . cutting the Curve in the Points D and K. 
See Hvpermla. 

Transverse Mufcles, in Anatomy, are certain Mufcles 
anting from the tratjberfe Proceffes of the "Vertebra; of the 
Loins. See Vertebra and Loins. 

TRANTERY, in fome Cuftoms, is the Money arifing 
by Amerciaments of Ale-fellers and Victuallers, for breaking 
the Affize of Bread and Ale. See Assize. 

Particularly at Luflov, and other Manors in Herefor.lJIrire. 

TRAVERSE or Transverse, fomething that goes 
athwart another, i. e. croflis and cuts it obliquely. See 
Tr ansverse. 

Traverse is particularly ufed for a Piece of Wood or 
Iron placed tranfverfely, to llrengthen and fortify another. 
Such are thofe ufed in Gates, Windows, (yc. 

To plane a Board againft the Grain, is alfo call'd among 
Joiners, igc. to Traverje it. 

Traverse, in Gunnery, fignifies to turn or point a Piece 
of Ordnance which Way one pleafes, upon her Platform. 
See Ordnance, Cannon, ?Jic. 

The laying and removing a Piece of Ordnance or a great 
Gun, in order to bring it to bear, or lie level with the Mark j 
is alfo called Traverfmg the 'Piece. See Gunnery, S?c. 
is fometin 
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fometimes alfo ufed in 
ry, for a Partition of an Efcutcheon, 




of the Figure adjoining, which they Blazon 
parted per $al 'fraverfe, Argent and 
Gules. 

Traverse, in Navigation, is the Varia- 
tion or Alteration of a Ship's Courfe, occa- 
fion'd by the (hifting of the Winds, Cur- 
rents, £sfc See Course. 

Traverfe Sailing, is ufed when a Ship having fet Sail from 
one Port, towards another, whofe Courfe and Diftance 
from the Port fail'd from, is given or known, is, by reafon of 
contrary Winds, or other Accidents, forced to fliift and fail on 
feveral Courfes, which are to be brought into one Courfe, to 
learn, afterfo many Turnings and Windings, the true Courfe 
and Diftance made from the Place fail'd from, and the true 
Point or Place where the Ship is ; that fo the Wind comino 
fair, it may be known how to fhape a Courfe for the Place 
intended. See Sailing. 

This may be perform'd Geometrically two Ways : The Firft, 
by drawing new Meridians, through the Extremity of every 
Courfe, parallel to the firft Meridian, or North and South 
Lines at firft made : and fetting off every Courfe with a 
Sweep of 60, as if it were a Que'ftion in Plain Sailing. You. 
may alfo let fall Perpendiculars to every new Meridian, from 
the Point that the Ship fail'd to upon that Courfe, by which 
you have the Courfe, Diftance, Difference of Latitude and 
Departure to every Courfe. To Illufirate this by an Ex- 
ample: A Ship being bound for a Port diftant 120 Miles 
N. E. ; E. fails S. S. E. 50 Miles, then N. E. by N. 40, then 
E. by N. 25, thenN. N. E. 44; 'tis requir'd to find the 
Courfe and Diftance made good, and alfo the Courfe and 
Diftance to the Port bound for. 

Draw the Line HK (Tab. Navigation, Fig. 17.) at plea- 
fure, for a Meridian, or North and South Line, and therein 
affume a Point, as at A, for the Port fail'd from ; then with 
60 of the Chords, and one Foot in A, draw the Arch L m, 
upon which fet off two Points (becaufe the Courfe is S.S. E.J 
from L to m, and draw the Line A m, upon which fet off the 
Diftance 30, from A to B ; then is the Ship at B : Thus 
letting fall the Perpendicular B K, A K 27 7' is the Diffe- 
rence of Latitude, and BKn" 5', the Departure for the 
firft Courfe. 

For the fecond Courfe, with the Diftance KB, draw the 
Parallel BN, and thereby with the Chord of 60, as before, 
fet off the Second Courfe and Diftance, N. E. by N. 40, 
from BtoC, and let fall the Perpendicular C L, then is the 
Ship at C, the Difference of Latitude upon that Courfe is 
EL 33 ; 3, and Departure CL 22 : 2. 

Proceed in the fame manner for the third Courfe, with the 
Parallel C O, fet off E. by N. 25, from C to D, and draw 
the Line DP, from which fet off the laft Courfe, N. N. E. 
44, then-is your Ship at E. 

Since, then, the Ship came from A, and is now at E, the 
Line AE meafured on the fame equal Parts, upon which all 
the other Diftances were taken, will be found 9 1 Miles, and 
the Arch R Q_ meafured on the Rhumbs, five Points, 
5>». N. E. by E. fo that theShip is now 91 Miles N. E. by E. 
from the Port failed from. 

To find her Courfe and Diftance to the Port bound for, fet 

off 4 half Points upon the Arch R Q_ from R to S, and 

from A through S draw the Line ASF; upon which fet off 
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120, the Diftance from the Port failed from to the Port bound 
for, from A to F, then is F the Port bound for ; now the 
Port bound for being at F, and the Ship being but at E, 
the Line E F meafured on the fame equal Parts that the 
reft was taken from, will be found to be 3 1 , and the Arch T U 
meafured on the Chords, is 35 12', or N. E. by N. fome- 
what eaflerly, £$c. 

This Method is ufeful, where the Courfes tend generally 
one way, without interfering one another; but if they often 
croft, 'tis belt to have recourfe to the 2d Method, which is 
without new Meridian. 

In order to this, obferve how many Points are between 
the Point next to be laid down, and the Point oppofite to the 
Courfe laft laid down ; for that is the Point for laying down ; 
then, with the Chord of 60, and one Foot in the Point the 
Ship is laft come to, defcribe an Arch ; upon which fet off 
the Points found by the abovefaid Rule, and through that 
draw the Line for the next Courfe, &c. Foran Example 5 

Draw a North and South Line, as in the former, as the 
Line RM, Fig. 17 ; in which affume a Point, as at A, for 
the Port fail'd from ; then from A fet off the firft Courfe 
and Diilance, viz,. N. N. W. 68, from A to B, and for the 
fecond Courfe, with the Chord of 60, and one Foot in B, 
draw the Arch T W, upon which to fet off the next 
Courfe S. S. W. 70, obferve the Rule above delivered, viz. 
To take the Number of Points between the Point oppofire to 
the laft Courfe failed, and the Point you are next to fail. 
The Reafon of which Rule is this : If from A to B your 
Courfe be N. N. W. the Back from B to A, muft needs be 
S. S E. the oppofite Point, and then if you were to fail 
S. by E. it muft be one Point to the Southward of that 
S. S. E. Line 5 if South, it is two Points, and confequently 
the next Courfe being S. S.W. I fet off 4 Points, upon which 
fet off jo Miles, from B to C, and then is your Ship at C : 
For the third Courfe, if from B to C be S. S. W. then from 
C to B N. N. E. but the next Courfe being E. half N. the 
Poinls between N.N. E. and E. half N. are five Points and 
an Half, and therefore with the Chord of 60 and one Foot in 
C, draw the Arch x y, upon which fet off five Points and an 
Half, from x toy., and through y draw the Line C D, upon 
which fet off 90 Miles from C to D, then is y our Ship at D. 
After the fame Manner lay down all the reft, as D E 
W.N. W. half N. 70, then E F South 25, then FG, E.half 
S. 4j ; thenlaflly GH, South 30, which is the laft Courfe. 

Thus your Ship being at H, and the Port failed from at 
A, the Line AH 28 Miles, is the Diftance made good ; and 
the Angle at A is four Points, viz. S. E. but the Port in- 
tended for, being S.W. 55^. Set it from A toK, and the 
Ship being at FI, the Line H K, 62 Miles, is the Diftance 
from the Ship to the Port bound for; and the Courfe is found 
by meifuring the Angle at H 71 48' or W. S. W. more than 
a Quarter Weftcrly, &c. 

To work a Traverse by the Tables of TUfference of 
Latitude and 'Departure. 

This is the principal Ufe thofe Tables are intended for ; 
and the Way of working a Traverfe hereby, is equal to the 
belt for Exactnefs, and fuperior in Point of Expedition. 

Make a little Table with fix Columns, the Firft for the 
Courfe, rhe Second for the Diftance, the Third for the 
Northing, the Fourth for the Southing, the Fifth for the 
Eafting, the Sixth for the Wefting. Then findthe Difference 
of the Latitude and the Departure to every Courfe, and fet 
them in their proper Columns ; as where the Courfe is 
Northerly , fet the Difference of the Latitude under 
Northing, or in the North Column 5 and where the Courfe is 
Southerly, fet the Difference of Latitude in the South 
Column. 

Again, where the Courfe is Eafterly, fet the Departure in 
the Eaft Column, and when Wefterly, fet it in the Weft 
Column; then adding up each Column by itfeif, fubtract the 
North and S;.uth Columns, the greater from the lefler, the 
Remainder is the Northing or Southing made good. Alfb 
fubtract the Eaft and Weft Columns, the bigg'er from the 
leffer, the Remainder is the Bailing or Wefting made good ; 
then have you the Different of Latitude and Departure given, 
to find the Courfe and Diftance. 

In the firft Example above fpecified, the firft Courfe is 
S. S'. E. 30 Miles, or two Points 30 Miles ; for which, I find 
the Difference of Latitude 27 .-7. Now the Coutfe bein" 
between South and Eaft, I place my Difference of Latitude in 
the South Column, and my Departure 11:5 in the Eaft 
Column, leaving the North and Weft Columns blank. 

Then for the Second Courfe, N. E. by N. or three Points 
40 Miles, my Difference of Latitude , 33 .-3 is to be 
placed in the North Column, and the Departure 22 : 2, in 
the Eaft Column, becaufe the Courfe is between the North 
and Eaft. 

Then the third Courfe being E. by N. or feven Points, 
25 Miles, I place my Difference of Latitude. 4:9 in the 
North Column, and Departure 24 : 5, in the Eaft Column. 



And fo for the fourth Courfe N. N. E. or two Points 
44 Miles, I place my Difference of Latitude 40 : 6, in the 
North Column, and my Departure, 16 : 8, in the Eaft 
Column ; then adding up each Column, the Sum of the 
Northing Column is 78 : 8, and the Sum of the South 
Column is 27 : 7, which fubtracted from the Northing 78 : S, 
the Remainder 51 : 1, is the Difference of Latitude made 
good, which is Northing, becaufe the Northing was the 
greater Number. 

Again, jthe Sum of the Eafting Column is 75:0, which, 
becaufe there is no Wefting to fubtrafl from it, is the Eafting 
made good. Thus you have the Northing 5 1 : 1, and the 
Eafting 7J : o given, to find Courfe and Diftance ; and 
though you cannot find in the Table the exafl Number of 
51 : 1, and 75 : o together, yet find the neareft you can, 
which is 75 : 4, and 50 : 9, over which at the Top, you find 
34 Degrees for the Courfe, which is N. E. by N. a" 15' 
eafterly, and the Diftance 9 1 Miles. 

TRAVESTY or Travesti, a Term which fome late 
Authors have introduced into Poetry. The Word is originally 
Frei.ch. being a Participle, of the Verb Traveftir, to d'i'fguife 
one's felf, or to appear in Mafquerade. Hence Travrjly comes 
to be applied to the disfiguring of an Author, or the 
Tranflating him into a Style and" Manner different from his 
own ; by which means it becomes difficult to knew him 

G. Sattifta Lalli, has traveflicd Virgil, or turn'd him into 
Italian Burlefque Verfe. Scarron has done the fame in 
French, and Cotton and Phillip in Englifb Verfe. See Bur- 
lesque. 

Caflalio is charged with having travejlied the Bible, by reafon 
of the Difference of Air and Stile between his Verfion and 
the Original. 

TRAUMATICKS, Tf^MTna., Vulneraries; are Herbs 
or Drugs good for the curing of Wounds. See Vulnerary. 

TRAYL-BASTON, Trail-baston (q. d. trahe ba- 
atlura, drag a Club or Staff 3. See Justice of Trail- 
bajlon. 

Edward I. in his 32d Year, fent out a new Writ of Inqui- 
fition, called Trail-bajion, againft the Intruders on other 
Mens Lands, who to opprefs the right Owner, would make 
over their Lands to great Men ; againft Batterers hired to 
beat Men; Breakers of Peace; Ravifhers ; Incendiaries; 
Fighters 5 falfe Affifors and other Malefactors ; which In- 
quifition was fo ftridtjy executed, and fuch Fines taken, that 
it brought in a world of Treafure to the King. 

TRAYTOR, Traitor, Traditor, a Betrayer of his 
King and Country; or one guilty of High Treafon. See 
Treason and Traditor. V- 

TRAYTEROUS <Pofaion, is particularly underftood of a 
Tenet, which fome formerly held, of the Legality and Property 
of taking Arms by the King's Authority "againft his Perfon 
and thofe commiffion'd by him ; which is condemn 'd by 
Statute 14 Car. II. 
TREACLE, in Pharmacy, (ge. SccTheriaca. 
TREASON, Treachery; the Aft of Infidelity to one's 
lawful Soveraign. 

Treafon, in our Laws, is of two Sorts, viz. High and 
'Petty Treafon. 

High Treason or Treason Paramount, is an Offence 
committed againft the Security of the King or Kingdom, 
whether by Imagination, Word or Deed. Such arc, To com- 
pafs or imagine the Death of the King, Q ueen or Prince j 
or to Defluur the King's Wife, or his 'Eldeft Daughter un- 
married, or his Eldeft Son's Wife ; or to levy War againft the 
King in his Realm ; to adhere to his Enemies ; Counterfeit 
his great Seal or Money ; to kill the King's Chancellor, 
Tteafurer, Juftices of either Eench, Juftices' in Eyre, of 
Aflize, or of Oyer and Terminer, being in their Place 
during their Office ; diminifhing or impairing current Money 5. 
faying that the King is a Heretic or Papift, or intends to 
introduce Popery, ?sc. Anno 1 3 Car . II. 

'Tis a Maxim, That In majori Proditione, omnesfi/nt Trin- 
cifales; there are no Acceffaries in Treafon, all are Prin- 
cipals. 

Alfo, that Voluntas mm refutabitur frofatlo, nip in cavfi 
Proditionis ; the Will is never taken for the Deed in any 
Cafe, but that of High '[reafn : Though fome High 
Treafous are much more Heinous than others, yet thePunifh- 
ment appointed by Law, is the fame in all (Clipping and 
Coining only excepted) which is, that the Traitor be laid 
upon a Hurdle or Sledge, drawn to the Gallows, there 
hanged, but cut down while alive, the Entrails pulled out 
and burnt before the Criminal's Face ; then his Head and 
Quarters cut off, and Impaled where the King fliall judge 
meet. Add to this, that he forfeits all his Lands and Goods 
whatever, to the King ; his Wife lofes her Dowry ; his Children 
their Nobility, and all Right of Inheriting. 

Even an ideot or Lunatic, thouph jiidg'd incapable of moft 
Crimes, fliall be punifhed as a Traitor, if he go about to 
kill the King. 
For Petty Treason. See Petty. Treitfai, 
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This Kind gives Forfeiture of E {cheats to every Lord 
Within his Manor. See Escheat. 

There is alio mention made of Accumulative and Con* 
ftrudive Treafon, in the Statute 14 Car. II. 

TREASURE, Thefauws, ©si^up©-, Store of Money in 
refcrve. See Treasurer and Treasury. 

Treasure-Taw, q* d. Treajure found, in Law, is when 
any Money, Gold, Silver, Plate, or Bullion, is found in any 
Place, and none knows to whom it belongs. 

This fhould, naturally, fall to the Finder j but particular 
People have made particular Provilions for it.-— The Jews 
gave it the Proprietor of the Place where it was found ; The 
Roman Juriiprudence was various with regard hereto 5 
iometimts it was given to the Matter of the Grounds ; forac- 
times to the Finder, and fometimes it was adjudged to the 
public Treafury. 

In France and England, the general Ufage is to have fuch 
ffreafiire fequefrred to the King, unleis where the Benefit 
thereof is exprefly granted or made over by the King to fbme 
other. 

In fome Places in France, it is divided into three Parts 5 
one for the Prince, one for the Proprietor of the Land, and 
one for the Finder. 

Briton fays, 'tis every Subject's Parr, as foon as he hath 
found any Trea/ure in the Earth, to make it known to the 
Coroners of the County, gefc. 

This was anciently call'd Findaringdl, of finding the Trea- 
fure, L L. Hen. I. 

The Punifhment for concealing Treafiire found in England, 
is Imprifbnment and Fine 5 but if any Mine of Metal be 
found in any Ground, it always appertains to the Lord of 
the Soil, except it be a Mine of Gold or Silver, which anci- 
ently always belonged to the King, in whole Ground foever 
it were found : But by an Act of Parliament, the King now, 
hath oniv the Preemption, 

TREASURER, an Officer to whom the Treafure of a 
Prince or Corporation is committed to be kept and duly 
difpofed of in the Payment of Officers and other Expences. 
See Treasury. 

Of thefc there is a great Variety. -— His Majefly of 
Great Britain, in Quality of Elector of Brunpwick, is 
Arch Treafurer of the Roman Empire. — In the States of 
Poland are two Grand-Trea-Jiirers ; that of the Kingdom of 
'Poland, and that of the Dutchy of Lithuania. 

In England, the principal Officers under this Denomina- 
tion are the Lord High Treafurer, the treafurer of the 
HoufoU; Treafurer of the Navy, of the Wardrobe, of 
the King's Chamber, &c. 

Anciently we had likewife a Treafurer of the Exchequer 5 
treafurer of Wars, &c. — In the Romip Countries, the 
Title Trecfurer is alfb given, fbmewhat abufiveiy, to an 
Ecclefiaftic, who has the keeping of the Reiicks, and the 
Charters, and Archives of a Church, or Monastery. 

This Dignity fucceeds, in fbme meafure, to that of the 
ancient Deacons, who bad the like Charge in the Primitive 
Church. See Deacon. 

Lord High Treasurer of England, is the Third great 
Officer of the Crown. See Crown. 

He receives the Office, by Delivery of a white Staff to 
him from the King, and holds it during the King's Pleafure: 
Anciently, he received it, by Delivery of the Golden Keys 
of the Treafury. 

Under his Charge and Government, is all the King's Re- 
venue kept in the Exchequer. See Revenue and Ex- 
chequer. 

He has the Check of all the Officers, any way employ 'd 
in collecting Imports, Cuftoms, Tributes or other Revenues 
of the Crown. He has the Gift of all the Cuftomcrs, Comp- 
trollers and Searchers Places, in all the Ports of London,- and 
the Nomination of the Efcheators in every County. See 
CvsTOM-Hot/fe, ££c 

He, alone, or others in Commiffion with him, letteth 
Leales of all the Crown Lands, gives Warrants to certain 
Perfons of Quality to have their Wine Cullom-free, Qfc. 

The ancient Salary was 383 /. but at prefent 8000/. The 
Office of Lord Treafurer, is now in Commiffion. See 
Treasury. 

Treasurer of the JJottfhold, is an Officer, who, in the 
Abtence of the Lord Steward, has Power, with the Comp- 
troller and other Officers of the Green Cloth and the Steward 
of the Marfbalfea, to hear and determine Treafbns, Felonies 
and other Crimes committed within the King's Palace. See 
Household, Grees Cloth, i£c. 

Treasurer of the Navy, is an Officer who receives 
Money out of the Exchequer, by Warrant from the Lord 
High Treafurer, or the Lords Commiffioners executing that 
Place ; and pays all Charges of the Navy, by Warrant from 
the principal Officers of the Navy. See Navy. 

TREASURY, the Place wherein the Revenues of a 
Prince are receiv'd, preferv'd, and disburs'd. 

In England, the Treafury is a Part of the Exchequer, by 
fome call'd the Lower Exchequer, See Exchequer, 
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The Officers of his Majefly's Treafury, or the lower 
Exchequer, are, the Lord Treafurer, a Chancellor, a Secre- 
tary, two Chamberlains, an Auditor, four Tellers, a Clerk 

?£.= *■ VBx " of the R « c 'pt. a Tally-cutter, fgi, See « 
each Officer under his proper Article, Chancellor, Tel- 
ler, 1 ALLY, 45(7, 

At Rome under rhe Emperors, there were two Kinds of 
Treajurtes, the one call'd JErarium, wherein the Monies 
deft.ned to iupport the Charges of the Government were 
kept ; the other Fifcus, wherein were preferv'd ihofe in- 
tended for the particular Subfiflence of the Emperor and his 
Court. In effefl the jErarium belong'd to the People, and 
-the Fifcus to the Prince, See Fiscus. 

We have ftill a Rclimblance of this Difference amon" us ; 
but it is confounded in Francs, Jtfc. where the King difpofes 
absolutely of the public Trealure, &c. 

Lords of the Treasury. In lieu of one fingle Director, 
and Adnnuiflraror of his Majefly's Revenues, under the 
Title of LorJ High treafurer ; it is frequently thought 
proper to put that Office in Commiffion, u e. to appoint 
Several Perfons to difcharge it, with equal Authority, under 
the Title of Lords Commiffioners of rhe Treafury. See 
Treasurer. 

TREAT, in our old Law books, from the French, Traitefi 
fignifies as much as taken out, or withdrawn : Thus a Juror 
was challenged, becaufe he could not dilpend 40/. and 
therefore was Treat by the Statute. Old. Nat. Sr. or dip 
charged. 

TREATISE, TractAtus, a fet Difcourfe in Writing, 
on any Subject. 

The Treatife is fuppofed more exprefs, formal and metho- 
dical than an EtTay^ but lefs fo than a Syfiero. See Essay, 
&c. 

TREATY, a Covenant between feveral Nations ; or the 
fevetal Articles or Conditions flipulated and agreed upon bo 
tween Sovereign Powers. See Alliance. 

There are Treaties of Peace, of Marriage, of Confede- 
racy, of Neutrality, of Capitulation, and of Commerce and 
Navigation. See Peace, Confederacy, &c, 

The celebrated Treaties are thofe odfimegaeK, of MtMer, 
of the Tyreneans, of Weflfhalia, of Rtfivick, of Utrecht, 
of Hanover, of Vienna, &c. 

Treaties of Commerce are ufually follow'd by various Ta- 
rifs, to adjult the Duties of Exportation and Importation 
of Merchandizes into the refpecfive Dominions or the con- 
tracting Power, 

The lall Treaty of Peace, Commerce, Navigation, £ga 
between England and France, was fign'd uUtrecbt the ift 
of April, 111%, and confiffs of 59 Articles, moil whereof 
are regularly executed between the two Nations, only tomes 
of the more particular ones cannot yet be executed, by Rea- 
ion of fbme Difficulties in the Tarifs. See Tarif. 

TREATY,in Commerce,is a Convention or Contract agreed 
on, and the Claufes and Conditions thereof regulated be- 
tween two or more Perfons. The Word is underilood of 
any thing that may enter into Commerce by way of Pur- 
chafe, Sale, Exchange, (gc. There are Treaties for the 
Buying of Merchandize, for the Freighting of VefTeis, for 
the Affurance of Goods, fs>c. See Policy. 

TREBELLIANICA, or Trebellian Fourth, in the 
Reman Jurifprudence, a Right belonging to an Heir infti- 
tuted by TeUament. — If the Teftator, after appointing a 
full and general Heir, fpent and difpos'd of all his Effects 
in Legacies ; or if he went ultra Doirantem, beyond three 
Fourths thereof j in that Cafe, the Heir was allow'd to re- 
trench and detain one foufth Part of the Legacies to his own 
Ufe. 

In like Manner, if the Teftator charg'd his Heir with a 
Feoffment of Truft, and ro reftore the Succeffion to ano- 
ther ; in that Cafe, the Heir might likewife retain a Fourth 
of the whole Succeffion, that the Quality of Heir might 
nor be render'd wholly vain and fruitlefs. 

TR.EBLE, in Mufic, the higheft or acuteft of the four 
Parts in Symphony, or rhat which is heard the cleareii in a 
Concert. See Music, Gravity, and Symphony. 

In the like Senfe we fay, a Treble Violin, Treble Haut- 
boy, %£c. See Violin, &. 

In Vocal Mufic, the Treble is ufually committed to Soys 
and Girls. — Their Part is the Treble. See Part. 

The Treble is divided into firfl or bigbefi Treble, and fe- 
cond or Safe Treble. — The "half Treble is the fame with 
Counter-tenor. See Harmony. 

TREBUCHET, Tribuch, Tribuchetum, a Tum- 
brel, or Cuckins-ftool. See Cucking-stool. 

TREDECILE. See Aspect. 

TREE, Arbor,ths firft and largeft of the vegetable Kind, 
confining of a tingle Trunk, our of which luring forth 
Branches and Leaves. See Vegetable, i£c. 

Standards, or Trees in full Air, are fuch as naturally rife 
a great Height, and are not topp'd. - For the Choice of 
trees of this Kind to be tranfplanted out of a Nurfery 
guinteney recommends us to fuch as are ftraight, fi x Foot 
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high at lead, and five or fix Inches thick at Bottom, and 
three or tour at Top j the Bark pretty imooth and ihining, 
as a Token of their Youth, and of the good Soil they grew 
in. See Transplanting, Nursery, &c. 

THvarf Trees, are fuch as are kep: low, and never luffer'd 
to have above half a Foot in Stem. — Thefe are us'd to be 
kept vacant or hollow in the Middle, that the Branches 
fpreading round about the Sides, may form a kind of round 
Bowl or Bum. See Dwarf. 

Wall Trees, are thole whole Branches are ftretch'd our, 
and nail'd againft Walls. See Wall and Espalier. 

For Dwarf and Wall Trees, iuch are to be chofe out of 
the Nurfery for Tranfplantation as are flraight, and confifl 
of a fingle Stem, and a finale Graft, rather than two or 
three Grafts in leveral Branches : Their Thickneis at Bot- 
tom fliould be two or three Inches. 

Fruit Trees, are fiich as bear Fruit. See Fruit. 

"Timber Trees, are thofe whofe Trunks are tall and ftraight, 
whereof Beams, Malts, $$c. are us'd to be made. See 
Timber. 

Coniferous Trees, are thofe whofe Fruit is of a conical 
Figure, as the Pine, Fir, Larch, &c. See Coniferous. 

Thele are alio call'd Refwifcrous, by realbn Coniferous 
Trees are generally cover 'd with a Bark that abounds in Refin. 

Mr. Ray, and other Authors, Ipeak of leveral Trees of 
prodigious Bulk. — The Jefuit d'Accfta, in his Hiflory of the 
Indies, lib. iv. c. 3. mentions a hollow Tree at Tlococharaya, 
three Leagues from Gauxa in New Spain, nine Fathom with- 
in-fide near the Ground, and fixteen without-fide. He adds, 
that 'tis under this Tree the Barbarians affemble to perform 
their religious Ceremonies, dance round their Idols, <&c. — 
Herrera mentions another, which fixteen Men, joining Hands, 
cannot fathom. — F. Kircher, in his Latium, p. 50. affirms, 
he has feen a Tree near Gonzano, which would lodge a 
whole Family of 25 Perfuns in its Cavity. The common 
People have a Tradition, that it was planted by Augnftzts. 

In the Indies there are very large Forefts confining only 
of one fingle Tree, whole Branches falling to the Ground, 
take Root, and put forth new Trees : The Fig Tree and Pa- 
retuvier are of this Kind. 

M. Lonvillier mentions Trees in Tern, one Part of whofe 
Branches produce Fruit one half the Year, and the other 
Part the other half. 

In China is a Tree which bears Tallow, whereof that Na- 
tion make their Candles. See Tallow. 

There are two or three very remarkable Phenomena in 
the Growth of Trees, which have efcap'd the Obfervarions 
of the Naturaliffs of all Ages, except thofe of our own: 
Thefe are the Perpendicularity of their Trunks, or Stems, 
to the Horizon 5 and the Parallelifm of their Tufts to the 
Spot of Earth they grow on. An Account of each, fee 
under the Articles Perpendicularity and Parallel- 
ism. 

For the Planting, Tranfplantwg, Semination, Pruning, 
Felling, Grafting, &c. of Trees $ fee the refpeftive Articles, 
Planting, Transplanting, Semination, Pruning, 
Felling, Grafting. 

Mr. Ray d i It ingui fries the Trees and Shrubs of our native 
Growth in England, into, I. Such as have their Flower dif- 
join'd, and remote from the Fruit. Thefe are, 

i°. Nuciferous ones, or fuch as bear Nuts; as the Walnut 
Tree, the Hazle-nut Tree, the Beach, the Chefnut, and the 
common Oik. See Nut. 

2 . Coniferous ones, or fuch as bear a fquammous- or 
fcaly Fruir, of a kind of Conical Figure, and of a 
woody or hard Subffance, in which are many Seeds, which, 
when they are ripe, the Cone opens or gapes in all its leveral 
Cells or Partitions, and lets them drop out : Of this Kind are 
the Scotch Firs Male and Female 5 the Pine, which in our 
Gardens is call'd the Scotch Fir 5 the common Alder Tree, 
and the Birch Tree. 

g°. Sacciferous ones, or fuch as bear Berries 5 as the Juni- 
per and Yew Tree. See Bacciferous. 

4 . Lanigerotts ones, or fuch as bear a woolly, downy 
Subltance; as the black, white, and trembling Poplar, Wil- 
lows, and Ofiers of all Kinds. 

$°, Such as bear their Seeds, (having an imperfect Flower) 
in leafy Membranes and Cafes 5 as the Hornbeam, or Hard- 
beam, call'd, in fome Places, the Hornbeech. 

II. Such as have their Fruits and Flowers contiguous 5 
which are either with the Flower plac'd on the Top of the 
Fruit, or adherina to the Bafe or Bottom of the Fruit. 

Of the former Kind, fome are Pomijerolts, as Apples and 
Pears ; and fome 'Bacciferous, as the Sorb or Service Tree, 
the White or Haw-thorn, the wild Role, Sweet-brier, Cur- 
rants, the great Bilberry-bum, Honeyfuckle, Ivy, ££ c . 

The latter Kind are either fuch as have their Fruit moiffc 
and loft when ripe, as i°. Pruniferous ones, whofe Fruit is 
pretty large and foft, with a Stone in the Middle, as the 
black Thorn or Sloe Tree., the black and white Bullace Tree, 
the common wild Cherry, the black Cherry, £#r. 



i°. Sacciferous ones ; as the Strawberry Tree in the Weft 
of Ireland, Mifletoe, Water-Elder, the Dwarf, a large Lau- 
rel, the Viburnum or way-faring Tree, the Dogberry Tree, 
the Sea black Thorn, the Berry-bearing Elder, the Privet, 
Barberry, common Elder, the Holly, the Buckthorn, the 
Berry-bearing Heath, the Bramble, and the Spindle Tree or 
Prickwood. 

Or fuch as have their Fruit dry when ripe ; as the Blad- 
der-Nut Tree, the Box Tree, the common Elm and Afh, 
the Maple, the Gaule or Sweet Willow, common Heath- 
Broom, Dyers Weed, Furze or Gorle, the Lime Tree. 

Tiiaua's Tree, Arbor T)iance, among the Chymilfs, is a 
kind of Vegetation of Mercury, which after a long Procels 
Jhoots out into Branches, with the Appearance of Leaves, 
and even Flowers. See Diana'j" Tree. 

Arbor Martis, or Tree of Mars, is another very lingular 
Vegetation, firit difcover'd accidentally by the younger Le- 
mery. See Vegetable. 

The Manner of the Uifcovery was this : On a DifToluti- 
on of Iron-filings in Spirit of Nitre, contain'd in a Glafs, 
he pour'd Oil of Tartar per Deliquium ; Upon this the Li- 
quor fbon fweU'd very confiderably, tho' with a very final! 
Fermentation 5 and was no looner at relt, than there arofe a 
Sort of Branches adhering to the Surface of the Glafs, which 
continuing to grow, at length cover'd it all over. 

The Form ot the Branches was fo perfecr, that one might 
even difcover a kind of Leaves and Flowers thereon 5 fo 
that this Vegetation has as good a Title to the Appellation 
of Arbor Martis, as the former has to that of Arbor T)ian<e. 
See ffiftoir. Acad. Royal. An. 1706. 

TREDDLE, or Treadle, Chalazia, in Natural Hifto- 
ry. SeeCnALAzzA, Egg, Cicatricula, &c. 

TREMOR, Trembling, in Medicine, a Difeafe nearly 
akin to a Convulfion, wherein there is fomething of a con- 
vullive Motion accompanying a voluntary or natural Motion. 
See Convulsion. 

A Tremor is frequently found to arife upon the more vio- 
lent Pafiions, particularly, Anger, Gluttony, Venery, $$c. 
but this is accidental and tranfitory. 

A Tremor is fometimes apt to degenerate into other worfe 
Difeales, viz. Palfey, Apoplexy, Lethargy, Spafmus, &c. 
In old Men it is incurable. 

Tremor of the Heart. See Palpitation. 

The Medicine commonly made ufe of in Tremors and 
other nervous Diflempers, by the Name of Palfey "Drops, 
is no other than compound Spirit of Lavender. The molt 
fuccefsful Way of tiling it, is by taking 30 or 40 Drops 
twice or thrice a Day, dropt on Loaf Sugar or a little Bread. 
— 'Tis fuppos'd, that by this Way the mod fpirituous and 
efficacious Parts make their Way direclly by the Nerves of 
the Fallat, Z$c. without undergoing the Courfe of the Cir- 
culation, as it is faid to do when taken in a liquid Vehicle. 

TRENCH, a Ditch cut or dug in the Ground, to drain 
off the Waters in a Meadow, a Morafs, or the like 5 or to 
divert the Courle of a River. 

Many of the Bogs in Irelandhuve been drain'd, and made 
good Ground, by only digging Trenches around them. See 
Bog. 

Trenches, in Fortification, are Moats or Ditches, which. 
the Befiegers cut to approach more iccurely to the Place at- 
tack'd ; whence they are alfo call'd Lines of Approach. See 
Ditch, Approach, 1§c. 

Thefe Trenches are of leveral Sorts, according to the Na- 
ture of the Soil ; for if the adjacent Territory be rocky, the 
Trench is only an Elevation of Bavins, Gabions, Wooll- 
packs, or Shouldrings of Earth, cafl round about the Place : 
But where the Ground may be eafily open'd, the Trench is 
dug therein, and border'd with a Parapet on the Side of the 
Befieg'd. See Parapet, &c. 

The Breadth of the Trench is from eight to ten Foot, and 
the Depth from fix to leven 5 and 'tis cut in Talus, or 
aflope. See Talus. 

The Trenches are to be carry'd on with winding Lines, in 
fome Manner parallel to the Works of the Fortrefs, 16 as 
not to be in View of the Enemy, nor to expofe its Length 
to their Shot, which they call Enfilading - 7 for then it will be 
in Danger of being Enfiladed, or fcoured by the Enemies 
Cannon : This carrying of the Trenches obliquely, they call 
carrying them by Cot/dees or Traverfes. 

They call it Opening the Trenches, when the Befiegers 
begin to work upon the Line of Approaches, which is ufii- 
ally done in the Night, and fometimes within Musket-fhot, 
and fometimes within half, or whole Cannon-mot of the 
Place, if there be no rifing Ground about it, the Garrifbn 
ftrong, and their Cannon well ferv'd. 

The Workmen that open the Trenches, are always fup- 
ported by Bodies of Men againft the Sallifs of the Befieg'd; 
and fometimes thofe Bodies lie between them and the Place, 
as alio on their Right and Left. 

The Pioneers Ibmetimes work on their Knees 5 and the 
Men that are to fupport them lie flat on their Faces, in order 

to 
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to aVoid the Enemies Shot j and the Pioneers are likewife 
uiiially eover'd with Mantelets, or SauciffonS; 

They lay, Mount the Trenches, that is, go upon Duty in 
them : To Relieve the 'Trenches, is to relieve iuch as have 
been upon Duty there. 

The Enemy is laid ro have clear'd the Trenches, when they 
have driven away or kill'd the Soldiers who guarded them. 

The Tail of the Trench, is the Place where it was begun ; 
and the Head that to which it is carry'd. See Head. 

To Trench the Ballafi, is a Sea Phraie, fignifying to 
divide the Ballaft into leveral Tenches in a Ship's Hold. 
See Ballast. 

TRENCHE, in Heraldry. See Tranche. 

TRENCHING 'Plough, is an Inftrument for cutting out 
the Sides of Trenches and Drains, or the Sides of Turf, t£c. 
See Plough. 

TRENTAL, Trigintal, or Tricennal, a Romip 
Office for the Dead, confuting of thirty Maffes, rehears'd 
for thirty Days after the Party's Death : Thus call'd from 
the Italian, trenta, triginta, thirty, 

'Tis mention 'd Anno frimo Ed. VI. Et volo, ci? ordino, 
quod Executores <nei ordmant feu ordinate factum unum 
Trental fro faliite Animte mete. 

TREPANUM, a Chirurgeon's Inftrument, call'd alfo 
Anabaftifon and Modiolus. See Modiolus, &C 

It is in Fotm of a Tcrebra or Wimble, only the Handle 
indented fomewhat in Manner of a round Saw. 

Its Ufe is for the Cure of Wounds, Contufions, and Fra- 
ctures of the Cranium, when rhdy don't go beyond the le- 
cond Table ; for by means hereof, an Amputation or Exfo- 
liation is made of what Part, or Quantity of a Bone one 
pleafes. See Cranium, Fracture, Trefanning, &c. 

Ir has ufually a fharp Nail in the Middle of its Circum- 
ference, ferving to keep it firm and fteady during the Ope- 
ration. — It fliould alfo have a kind of Cope to rife and fall 
as Occaiion requires, rhat it mayn't go deeper in the Bone 
than is neceffary. 

There are alio two-pointed Trefans, others Triangular, 
Quadrangular, and Hexagonal, for rhe Cure of Caries's of 
the Bones. — There are alfo perforative Trefans, and exfo- 
liative ones. 

TREPANNING, in Chirurgery, the Operation of re. 
lieving Cuts, Contufions, Corruptions and Fractures in the 
Scull ; by means of an Inftrument call'd the Trefamtm. See 
Trepanum. 

Trefanning is a very dangerous and difficult Operation ; 
not to be us'd, unlefs when the Chips and Prominences of 
the Bones prick ; when the upper Table is entire, but de- 
prefs'd, and the lower broken ; and when the extravafated 
Blood would endanger the Perlbn's being fuffocated. See 
Cranium. . 

The Manner of Trefanning, or Opening the Scull, is 
thus :• The Hairs being fhaven off, the Skin is to be cut 
thro' to the Pericranium, avoiding, as much as poflible, the 
Muliles of the Temples, and the Sututes of rhe Scull : 
And for this Time the Wound is to be bound up, unlefs there 
be- fo little Blood Ipilt, that the Pericranium may at the 
fame time be pull'd up from the Bone. 

After a few Hours, ftop the Patient's Ears, and take one 
of the Inllruments call'd a Male Trefamtm, or Modiolus: ■: 
fix its Point in the Skull, but fo tar off the Fracfure, that 
it touch it not, much leis the Suture, with its Teeth ; tho' 
fome Surgeons don't mind to avoid the Sutures, but affure 
us, they have perforated rhem as fuccefsfully as any other Parr. 

Then, holding the Inftrument faft with the left Hand, 
turn it round with the right, till you have cut a prerry deep 
Hole : After this take a Female Trefamtm, which has no 
Point in the Middle, and turn it round as before : In the 
mean time, take away the Duft or Chips that proceed from 
the Perforation, and moiften the Inftrument in Oil and Wa- 
ter ro make it cool and flippery. 

The Blood appearing, will fhew you are now gone as 
deep as the fecond Table, i. e. beyond the Skull, to *he 
Dura Mater; in which Cafe you muftprefs very gently, left 
that Membrane be unadviledly hurt. 

When the Bone begins to wag, put fbmething in between 
the Sides of the Wound ; le-ofen it, and take it out with a 
Pair of Surgeons Pincers or Forceps. 

After the Operation is over, the Part is to be wafh'd gent- 
ly with weak red Wine ; and proper Dreflings apply'd there- 
on as Honey of Role?, Arccus Limmenr, Oil of Sr. John's 
Wort, (yc.-~ If 'he Dura Mater be corrupted, add, as I cca- 
(ion requires, Spirits of Wine, Tincture of Myrrh and Aloes, 
Venice Turpentine, Honey, jEgyptiacum, «?c. 

Mr Chefelden takes Notice, that the Sinus's and Spine in 
the Os Frontis, make it very dangerous, if not impraa.ca- 
ble, to apply a Ttcpanum to the middle and lower Part of 

the Forehead. .',,,.'. t- t i r 

TREPIDATION, in Medicine, a Tremor, or Trembling 

of the Members and Nerves of the Body. See Tremob. 
The firft Symptom of Madnefs in Dogs, is a Trefidatton 

of the Members, &. See Hvdrophobra. 
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Trepidation, in the ancient Agronomy, is a LibraticM 
of the eighth Sphere h or a Motion which the VtolomaiG 
Syftem attributes to the Firmament, to account for certain 
almoft inienfible Changes and Motions obferv'd in the Axis 
ot the World ; by means whereof the Latitudes of the fix'd 
Stars come to be gradually chanted, and the Ecliptic ieeffls 
to approach reciprocally, fir II towards one Pole,- then the 
other. See Ptolumaic, &c. 

This Motion is alio call'd the Motion of the firft Libration, 
See Libration. 

TRESPASS, in Law, fignifies anv Tranfgrefilon of the 
Law, under Treafon, Felony, or Milp ri iion of Treafon, 
See Transgression. 

For a Lord of Parliament to depart from thence wirhout 
the King's Licence, is neither Treaibn nor Felony, but Tref- 
fafst Staiiv.dfcrd 'PI. Ccr. 

The Word "frejpafs, however, is generally us'd either for 
that Wrong or Damage which is done to the King in his 
Foreft, or by one private Man to another. 

According to this Signification, it is of two Sorts , Fref- 
pafs general*-, orherwife call'd 'Trefpafs vi & armis, where 
Force or Violence is us'd: And "Irefpifs fpetia!, otherwilb 
call'd Trefpafs -upon the Cafe $ which fhould be that dond 
wirhout Force. — But the two are ("ometimes confounded, 

In an ASion of trefpafs, the Plaintiff always fues for 
Damages, or the Value of the Hurt done him by the De- ' 
fendant. See Damages. 

There is alio Trefpafs local and Trefpafs tranfltory^ 

Trefpafs local is that which is fo annex'd to the Place cer- 
tain, that if the Defendant join IfTue upon a Place, and tra- 
verle the Place mention'd in the Declaration, and aver h - 7 it 
is enough to defeat the Action. 

Trefpafs iranfitory, is that which cannot be defeated by the 
Defendants Travede of the Place, becauie the Place is not 
material. See Traverse. 

The Action of Trefpafs, quare clanfum fregit, ouglit to 
be local. 

TRESSURE, in Heraldry, a Diminu- 
tive of an Orle? ufually fjppos'd to be half 
the Breadth thereof See Orle. 

It is uiiially born fiory, and counter- 
fiory ; and ibmetimes double, as in rhe 
Figure adjoining ; and iometimes triple. 

TRESTLE, of the French Trefleau, is 
explain'd by JWnfte-w to be three Stools, or 
a three-looted Stool 5 particularly a wooden Frame to bear up 
Tables, Scaffolds, Sgfc, 

TRET, in Commerce, an Allowance made for the Wafle 
or the Duff: that may be mix'd with any Commodity ; which 
is always 4 Pounds in every 104 Pounds Weight. See 
Tare. 

TREVE de Dieu, Trevia, Treuvia, Treuga, or Tri/ga 
T)ei, a Phraie famous in the Hiftories of the Xlth Century; 
when the Dilbrders and Licences of private Wars between 
particular Lords and Families, oblig'd the Bifhops of Fra?:ce 
to forbid iuch Violences within certain Times, under Cano- 
nical Pains, 

Thoie Intervals they call'd Treve de c Dieu> q. d. Truce of 
God, a Phraie frequent in the Councils iince that Time, 
See Truce, 

The firft Regulation of this Kind was in a Synod held in 
the Diocefe of Elm in RottJJjllcn, Anno 1027, where it was 
enacted. That throughout that County, no Perfon fhould 
attack his Enemy from the Hour of Nones on Saturday, to 
that ot Primes on Monday, that Sunday might have its pro- 
per Honour: That no Body fliould attack, at any Time, a. 
Religious or Prielf. walking unarm'd, nor any Peribn going to 
Church, or returning from the fame, or walking with Wo- 
men : That no Body fliould attack a Church, or any Houfe 
within thirty Paces around it. — The whole under Penalty of 
Excommunication, which, at the End of three Months, was 
converted into an Anathema. 

TRIA prima, among Chymifts, the three Hypoftatical 
Principles, viz. Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury ; of which 
they hold all Bodies to be primarily made, and into which 
they are all held reiblvable by Fire. See Principle and 
Element. See alfo Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury. , 

TRIAD, Trias, tox&s, a Term iometimes us'd for a 
Trinity. See Trias. 

TRIAL, in Law, the Examination of any Caufe, whether 
Civil or Criminal, according to the Laws of the Realm, be- 
fore a proper Judge. See Cause and Proof. 

Of this there are divers Kinds: Matters of Faft, e.gr. 
being to be trtfd by the Jurors ; Matters of Law by the Ju- 
stices ; Matters of Record by the Record itfelf. See Jury, 
Judge, Justice, Record, &c. 

A Lord of Parliament indiifed of Treafon or Felony, 
fliall be try'd, without any Oath, by his Peers, upon their 
Honours and Allegiance 5 but in Appeal, at the Suit of any 
Subjecl, they fhatl be try'd per bouos $$ legates homines. See 
Peer. 
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If ancient Demefne be pleaded of a Manor, and deny'd, 
this fhall be trfd by the Record Of Doomfday. See De- 
mesne and Doomsday. 

Battardy, Excommunication, Lawfulnefs of Marriage, 
and other Ecclefiaftical Matters, fhall be trfd by the Hi- 
lltop's Certificate. 

Before Trial in a Criminal Cafe, 'tis ufual to ask the Cri- 
minal how he will be try A ? which was anciently a very 
pertinent Queftion, tho' not fo now ; in regard there were 
formerly leveral Ways of Tridl, vim. by battel, Ordeals, 
and fury. See Battel, Ordeal, and Jury. 

When the Criminal anfwer'd by God, and his Country, 
it fhew'd he made Choice to be trfd by a Jury. — But there 
is now no other Way of Trial. This is alio call'd trying 
per pais, per patriam 

For the ancient Marnier 0/ Trial by Combat and great 
j4(Jize ; SeeCoMBAT, Duel, and Assize. 

TRIANGLE, in Geometry, a Figure comprehended un- 
der three Lines, and which of Conlequencahas ihree Angles. 
See Figure and Angle. 

If the three Lines or Sides of the triangle be all right, 
it is faid to be a 'Plane or Retlilinear Triangle. See Plane 
and Rectilinear. 

If all the three Sides of rhe Triangle be equal, (as A BC 
Tab. Geometry, Fig. 68.) it is laid to be equilateral. See 
Equilateral. 

If onlv two ol the Sides of the Triangle be equal, (as in 
DEF, Fig. 69.) it is call'd an Ifofceles, or Bglticrural Trian- 
gle. See Isosceles, Sjfr. 

If all the Sides of the Triangle be unequal to each other, 
(as in ACB, Fig. 70.) the Triangle is faid to be Scalenous. 
See Scalenous. 

If one of the Angles (as K of Fig. 71.) of a Triangle 
KML be a right Angle, the Triangle is laid to be Retlan- 
gular. See Rectangle. 

If one of the Angles (as N Fig. 72.) be obtufe, the Tri- 
angle is faid to be Obtifangular, or Amblygonous. See Ob- 

TUSANGLE. 

If all the Angles be acute, (as in ACB, Fig.68.) the 
Triangle is laid to be pentangular, or Oxygenous. See 

AcUTANGLE, &C. 

If the three Lines of the Triangle be all curves, the Tri- 
angle is faid to be Curvilinear. See Curvilinear. 

If fome of the Sides be right, and others curve, the 
Angle is ftid to be Mixtilinear. See Mixtilinear. 

If the Sides be all Arches of great Circles of the Sphere, 
the Triangle is laid to be Spherical. See Spherical Tri- 
angle. 

Cmfirttatm of Triangles. 

1°. Two Sides, as A Band AC, Fig. 73. being given in 
Numbers,orotherwife, together with the Quantity of theAngle 
intercepted between them, A ; to conllruci a Triangle — 
Affiime A 15 as a Bale ; and in A make the given Angle : On 
the other Leg let off the other given Line AC 5 lallly, draw 
B C : Then will A B C be the Triangle requir'd. 

Hence, two Sides with the intercepted Angle being de- 
termin'd, the whole Triangle is detetmin'd. — Wherefore, if 
in two Triangles ACB and acb; a=^A ; and ab : ac : : 
A B : AnC, the Triangles are determin'd in the iame Manner, 
and are therefore fimilar ; confequently c = C and b=B, 
ab -.be. : AB: BC, r$c. 

1°. Three Sides, AB, BC, andC A, Fig. 70. being given, 
any two whereof, as AC, AB, taken together, are greater than 
the third, to conftrucf. a Triangle — AfTume A B for a Baft ; 
and from A, with the Interval AC, defcribe an Arch y j and 
from B, with the Interval BC, defcribe another Arch x 1 
Draw the tight Lines AC and BC. Thus is the Triangle 
conftructed. 

Hence, as of any three given right Lines, only one Tri- 
angle can be constructed ; by determining the three Sides, 
the whole Triangle is determin'd. 

Wherefore if in two Triangles ACB and acb ; AC: 
AB: ■■ ac : ab $ AC: CB :: ac : be ; the Triangles are de- 
tetmin'd in the lame Manner, and confequently are fimilar, 
and therefore are mutually equiangular. 

o°. A right Line, as AB, and two adjacent Angles A and 
B which, taken together, are lefs than two right ones, being 
given; to defcribe the Triangle ABC. — On the given 
Line AB, make the two given Angles A and B : Continue 
theSides'AC and BC till they meet in C. Then will ABC 
be the Triangle requir'd. 

Hence, one Side and two Angles being given, the whole 
Triangle 'is determin'd. — Wherefore if in two Triangles 
A=a and B = i, Fig. 73. the Triangles are determin'd after 
the fame Manner, and therefore are fimilar. 

Menfuration cf Triangles. 

To find the Area of a Triangle. - Multiply the Bafe A B 
Fig. 74. by the Altitude Cd ; half the Product is the Area of 

the Triangle ABC. 



Or rhus : Multiply half the Bafe A B by the Altitude CD ; 
or the whole Bafe by half the Altitude ; the Product, is the 
Area of the Triangle. 



IS.gr. AB=34i 

Ci = 2J + 

I3«8 
I026 
684 

2) 80028 ( 



AB = 3 4 2 
I CD = ii 7 

=>394 
34* 
34* 



;ab=i 7 i 

0,^ = 234 

684 
5'3 

34* 
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Or, The Area of any Triangle is had by adding all the 
three Sides together, and taking half the Sum 3 and from 
that half Sum, fubitracting each' Side feverally, and multi- 
plying that half Sum and the Remainder continually into 
one another, and extracting the Square Root of the Product. 

Hence, 1°. If between the Bale, and half the Altitude'; 
or between the Altitude, and half the Bafe, be found a mean 
Proporrional ; it will be the Side of a Square equal to the 
Triangle. 

2°. If the Area of a Triangle be divided by half the Bafe, 
the Quotient is the Altitude. 

General 'Properties of 'Plane Triangles. 

i°. If in two Triangles ABC and abc. Fig. 73. the Angle 
A£c = <i; and the Sides AB = ab, and AC=« ; then will 
theSidesBC = *<;, and C = c, theAngleB=£; and there- 
fore the whole Triangles will be equal aiid fimilar. 

2 . If one Side of a Triangle ABC (Fig. 75.) be conti- 
nu'd to D; the external Angle DAB will be greater than 
either of the, internal oppofite ones B or C. 

3 . In every Triangle, the greatelt Side is oppos'd to the 
greateft Angle, and the leaft to rhe leaft, 

4°. In every Triangle, any two Sides taken together are 
greater than the third. 

5°. If in two Triangles, the feveral Sides of the one be 
reflectively equal to the Sides of the other, the Angles will 
likewife be reflectively equal ; and confequently the whole 
Triangles equal and fimilar. 

6°. If any Side, as A C (Fig. 76". J of a Triangle A CB be 
continu'd to D, the external Angle DCA will be equal to 
the two internal oppofite ones^ and z taken together. 

7 . In every Zriangle, as ABC, the three Angles A, B, C, 
taken together, are equal to two right ones, or i8o Q . 

Hence, 1°. If the Triangle be rectangular, as M K L, 
(Fig. 7 1.) the two oblique Angles M and L, taken together, 
make a right Angle, or 90 ; and therefore are half Right, 
if the Triangle be Ifofieles. — 2 . If one Angle of a Tri- 
angle be oblique, the other two taken together are oblique 
likewife. — 3 . In an Equilateral Triangle, each Anole is 
6o°---- 4 . If one Angle of a Triangle be fubllraaed°from 
l8o c . the Remainder is the Sum of the other two ; and if 
the Sum of two be fubllracted from 180 , the Remainder is 
the third. — 5°. If two Angles of one Triangle be equal to 
two of another, cither togerher or feparately ; the third of 
the one is likewife equal to the third of the other. — 6° Since 
in an Ifofceles Triangle DFE (Fig. 69.) the Angles at the 
Bafe^ji and v are equal ; if the Angle at the Vertex be fub- 
ftrafled from 180°, and the Remainder be divided by 2, the 
Quotient is the Quantity of each of the equal Angles : In like 
Manner, if the double of one of the Angles at the Bale y be 
fubllracted from 180, rhe Remainder is "the Quantity of the 
Angle at the Vertex. 

8". If in two Triangles, ABC, and abc, Fig. 73. AB = 

ab, A=aand B=i ; then will AC=«,B(i=i[, C=tr 
and the Triangle ACB equal and fimilar to the Triangle 
abc — Hence, if in two Triangles, ACB and acb, A=a, 
B = £and BC=£c; then will C=c ; confequently A C= 

ac, AB =ab ; and the Triangle ACR=acb. 

9°. If in a Triangle D FE the Angles at the Bafe y and v, 
Fig. 69. be equal, the Triangle is Ifofceles : Confequently, 
if the three Angles be equal, it is equilateral. 

io°. If in a Triangle ABC, (Fig. 77.) a right LineDE 
be drawn parallel to the Bafe; then will B A : BC ■ • BD ■ 
BE:. -AD: EC. AndBA: AC::BD:DE. Confe- 
quently the Triangle B D E fimilar to B A C. 

1 1°. Every Triangle is infcribable in a Circle. See Circle. 

12°. The Side of an equilateral Triangle, inferib'd in a 
Circle, is in Power triple of the Radius. See Raltus. 

1 3 . Triangles on the fame Bafe, and having the fame 
Height, that is between the fame parallel Lines,' are equal 
See Parallel. Y ■ - " 

14 . Every Triangle, asCFD, Fig.41. is one half ofa Pa- 
rallelogram ACDB on the fame, or an equal Bale CD 
and of the fame Altitude, or between the fame Parallels : Or a 
Triangle is equal to a Parallelogram upon tho fame Bale, but 
half the Altitude ; or half the Bafe, and the fame Altitude. 
See Parallelogram. 

15°. In 
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t£°. In every Triangle, as wel! plane as fpherical, the 
Sines of the Sides ? are proportional to the Sines of the oppo* 
fite Angles. 

1 6°. In every plane 'Triangle, as the Sum of two Sides is 
to their Difference, fo is the Tangent of half the Sum of the 
oppofite Angles, to the Tangent of half their Difference. 
See Tangent. 

!7°. If a Perpendicular he let fall upon the Bafe of an 
oblique angled 'Triangle $ the Difference of the Squares of 
the Sides is equal to double the Rectangle under the Bafe, 
and the Diftance of the Perpendicular from the Middle of 
the Bafe. 

i8°- The Sides of a Triangle are cut proportionably, by a 
Line drawn parallel to the Bafe. 

19 . A whole Triangle, is to a Triangle cut off by a right 
Line, as the Rectangle under the cut Sides, is to the Rectan- 
gle of the other two Sides. 

2o°. In a right lined Triangle, a Line drawn from the 
right Angle at the Top perpendicular to the Hypothenufe, 
divides the Triangle into two other right lined Triangles, 
which are fimilar to the firft Triangle, and to one another. 

2i°. In every right angled Triangle, the Square of the 
Hypothenufe is equal to the Sum of the Squares of the other 
two Sides. See Hypothenuse. 

22 Q . If any Ancle of a Triangle be biffe&ed, the biffecV 
ing Line will divide the oppofite Side, in the fame Propor- 
tion as the Legs of the Angle are to one another. See 
Bissection. 

-2 3°. If the vertical Angle of any Triangle be biffecled, 
the Difference of the Rectangles, made by the Sides and the 
Segments of the Bafe, is equal to the Square of the Line 
that biftects the Angle. 

24 . If a right Line BE, Tig. 78. biffed an Angle ABC 
of a Triangle, the Square of the faid Line BE = AB-f-BC 
— A E -j- E C. Newt. Arith. Univerf. 

'Properties of Spherical Triangles. See Spherical Tri- 
angle. 

To divide a Triangle into any given Number of equay 
'Parts: Divide the Bafe CD (Fig. 77.) into as many equal 
Parts as the Figure is to be divided into 5 and draw the Lines 
A 1, A 2, &c. 

Triangle, in Trigonometry. — TheSolution or Analyfis 
of 'Triangles, is the Bufinefs of Trigonometry. See Trico- 
nometry. 

The feveral Cafes thereof are reducible to the following 
Problems. 

Solution of plane Tr i an g les. 

i°. Two Angles A and C (Tab. Trigonometry, Fig. 27J 
'being given, together with the Side A B oppofite to one of 
them -, to find the Side B C oppofite to the other. 

The Rule or Canon is this : As the Sine of the Angle C, 
is to the given Side A B, oppofite to the fame 5 fo is the 
Sine of the other Angle A, to the Side requir'd. The Side 
BC, therefore, is commodioufly found by the Logarithms, 
from the Rule for finding a fourth Proportional to 3 Numbers 
given. See Logarithm. 

For an Example: Suppofc C=48° 35'* ^ = 57* 28', 
A B— 74. The Operation will ftand thus : 

Log. of Sine of C 9.8750142 

Log. of AB 1.8692317 

Log. of Sine of A 9.9258681 

Sum of Loe . of A B ? 

and of Sine of A $ M-79SW8 

Log. ofBC 1.9200956. The Number corre- 

fponding to which, in the Table of Logarithms, is 83, the 
Quantity of the Side fought. 

2 . TwoSides A B and B C, together with the Angle C, op- 
pofite to one of them given ; to find the other Angle A and B. 

The Rule is this : As one Side A B is to the Sine of the 
given Angle oppofite thereto C ; fo is the other Side B C, to 
the Sine of the Angle requir'd oppofite thereto. 

S.gr. SuppofeAB = 94, BC = 6o, C = 7 ° 15'. 

Log. of A B 1.973 "79 
Lo?. of Sine of C 9-9/88i75 
Log. of B C 1.8388491 

Sum of Log. of Sine? ^ g 

of C and or B ^ J 

Log. of Sine of* A 9.9444387. The Number corre- 

fponding to which, in the Table of Logarithms, is6l° 37'. 
Now the given Angle C being 72° 1 3', the Sum of the two; 
133 52'fubftraaed from 180, the Sum of the three, gives 
46 8' for the other Angle fought B. 

In like Manner, fuppofe, in a right angled Triangle, (Fig. 
28O that befide the right Angle, A, is given the Hypothenufe 



B C, 49, and the Cathetus A 0,36, to find the Angle B ; Theft 
will the Operation ftand thus : 

Log. ofBC 1. 690 1 96 1 

Log. of whole Sine 10.0000000 
Log, of A C 1.556302? 

Log. of Sine of B 9.8661064. The correfponding 
Number to which, in the Table of Logarithms, is47° 16' 5 
confequently, 0=42° 44'. 

3 . Two Sides B A and AC, together with the included 
Angle A being given ; to find the two remaining Angles, 

1. If the Triangle A B C be rectangular ; take one of the 
Sides including the Right Angle, as A B, for Radius ; then 
will C A be the Tangent of the oppofite Angle B: The 
Rule then is; 

As one Leg A B, is to the other A C ; fo is the whole Sine 
to the Tangent of the Angle B. 

E.gr. Suppofe B A 79, and A C 74 ; 
Log, of B A 18976271 

Log. of AC 17323938 

Log. of whole Sine ioooocooo 



Log. of Tang, of B 98347667 ; The correfponding Num- 
ber to which, in the Table of Logarithms, is 34 21'; con- 
fequently the Angle C is 55 39'. 

II. If the Triangle be oblique, the Rule is ; AstheSum of 
the given Sides A B and AC,F«j. 29. is to this ^Difference ; fois 
the Tangent of Half the Sum of the fmght Angles C and B, 
to the Tangent of Half the difference. Adding, therefore, 
the Half Difference, to the Half Sum ; the Aggregate will 
be the greater Angle C ; and fubtrafting rhe Half Difference 
from the Half Sum ; the Remainder is the Ids Angle B. 

B.gr. Suppofe AB= 75, AC 58, A 108 24' ; Then 
will 

AB75AB75 A+B + C 179° 60' 
AC 58 ACj8 A 10S 24 



Sum 133 Differ. 17 
B-fC 



B + C 71 36 



Log. ofAB-!-AC 2.1238516 
Log.ofAB— AC 1.2304489 
Log.of TangJB+C 9 8580694 

Sum of Log. 12.0885183 

L. of Tang . C— B S.9646667. The correfponding Num- 
ber to which is?^ 16' 
B+C = 3S° 48' B + C = 35 ° 4 g' 



C-B = 5I6 



C-B = 



5= 16' 



C = 



41 4 



30 32 



4° The time Sides, A B, B C and C A (Fig. 30.) ham. 
given, to find the Angle A, B and C. 

From the Vertex of the Angle A, with the Extent of the 
lead Side A B, defcribe a Circle : Then will C D be the Sum 
of the Legs A C and A B ; and C F their Difference. The 
Rule then is, 

As the Bafe B C is to the Sum of the Legs CD • fo is 
the Difference of the Legs C F, to the Segment of the 
Bafe C G. — This Segment, thus f6und, being fubtraaed 
From the Bafe C B, the Remainder is rhe Chord G B. Then 
from A to the Chord G B let fall the Perpendicular A E - 
thus will BE = EG=i-GB. ' 

Thus, in a reftangled Triangle, A E B, the Sides A B and 
B E being given ; Or, in an obliquangled Triangle, ACE 
the Sides AC and C E being given : the Angles B and A 
are found. 

JB.gr. Suppofe A B = 36, AC = 45, B C = 40. 



AC = 4 5 
AB 36 



AC = 4 5 
AB = 3 6 



AC+AB=8i FC= 9 

Log. of BC= 1. 6020600 

Log. of AC-f AB 1.9084850 

Log, of F C= o, 9542425 

1 of Log. = 2. 8627275 



. Log. of C G =,. 2606675 J The correfponding 
Number to which, in the lables, u ig. k e 
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BE= 1089 

Log. of A B = 3-5563025 
Log, of whole Sine = 10.0000000 
Log. of EB = 3.03 702 79 

Log. of Sine of EAC = 9. 8108297; to which the cor- 
refpondent Number in the Tables is 40 18'; therefore 
A CE 49 42' ; and CAB 57° 54'. 

Solution of right angled fpherical Triangles, by the 
common Rules, 

I. In a right tingled fpherical Triangle, any two Tarts 
leftde the right Angle, being given, to find any of the reft. 

l u Conlider whether the Parts, which come to the 
Quellion, be conjunct or disjunct (See Fart.) If the 
di-junct be oppolite to each other; as, if the Hypothenuie 
B C, and the Angle C, Fig. 3 1. be given for the oppofite Leg 
A B ; then the Rule is ; 

As the whole Sine is to the Sine of the Hypothenufe B C ; 
fo is the Sine of the Angle C, to the Sine of the oppofite Leg 
AB. 

2° If the disjunct Parts be not oppolite to each other ; 
as, if A B, and the adjacent Angle B be given for the 
oppofiie Angle C ; the Sides of the Triangle are to be con- 
tinued one Way, 'till they become Quadrants, that you may 
thus have a new Triangle, wherein the Parts that come into 
the Queftion, are mutually oppofite to each other ; as, in our 
Cafe, the Triangle E B F, wherein we have given BF, the 
Complement of the Leg A B, and the Angle B for E F, the 
Complement of the Angle C. The Rule then is ; 

As the whole Sine is to the Sine ofBF;fois the Sine of 
the Angle B to the Sine of E F, or Co-fine of C. 

3 It the Hypothenuie be not among the conjunct Parts, 
as if the Legs A B and A C be given for an Angle oppofite 
to one of them ; the Rule is, 

As the Sine of AC is to the whole Sine ; fo is the Tangent 
of A B, to the Tangent of O. 

4 But if the Hypothenuie be found among the conjunct 
Farts ; as if the Hypothenufe B C, and the Angle C be 
given to rind the adjacent Side A C .- The Sides of the 
Triangle are ro be continued one way, till they become Qua- 
drants, that we may have a new Triangle, wherein the Hy- 
pothenufe is not among the Parts that come into the 
Queftion; e.gr. in our Cafe, the Triangle E B F, wherein 
are given the Complement E B of the Hypothenuie B C, 
and the Complement of the Angle C, and the Angle F the 
Complement of the Leg A C. Since then, in the Triangle 
EFB, the Hypothenufe does not come in the Queftion ; 
the Rule is as before. 

As the Sine of E F, or Co-fine of C, is to the whole Sine ; fo 
is the Tangent of E B, or Co-tangent of B C, to the Tangent 
of F, or Co-tangent of A C. 

5° When the Sides of a Triangle are to be continued, 'tis 
the fame thing, which way ibever rhey be produced, pro- 
vided no acute Angle come into the Queftion; otherwise, the 
Sides are to be continued through the other oblique one. If 
both be in the Connection, the Sides are to be continued 
through that adjacent to the Side in Queftion. 

By this means, a Triangle is always obtained, wherein the 
Thing required is found, either by the Rule of Sines or 
Tangents. 

Solution of right angled fpherical Triangles, by one catholick 
Rule. 

Confider, as before, whether the Parts that come in 
Queftion be conjunct or disjunct. See Part. 

If either one, or both the Sides, including the right Angle, 
come into the Queftion ; for ir, among the Data, write its 
Complement to a Quadranr. - — Since, then, by the catholic 
Rule, deliver'd under the Article Trigonometry ; the whole 
Sine, with the Sine Complement of the middle Part, is 
equal to the Sines of the disjunct Parts, and the Co-tangents 
of the conjunct Parts ; from the Sum of thofe Data, 
f'ubrract the third Datum ; the Remainder will be fome Sine 
or Tangent, the Side or Angle correfponding to which, in the 
artificial Canon of Triangles, is the Side or Angle fought. 

This univerfa! Rule being of great Service in Trigonometry, 
we {hall apply it to the various Cafes thereof, and illuftrate 
it with Examples ; which Examples, in the Cafe of fe- 
parate Parts, will at the fame time illuftrate the common 
Method ; but in the Cafe of contiguous Farts, admit of 
other Solutions. 

1° Given the Hypothenufe BC 60° and the Angle C 
23 30', to find the oppofite Leg AB (Fig. 32,) 



Since A B is the middle Part, C and B C are disjunct 
(See Part) ; the whole Sine, with the Co-fine of the 
Complement A B, i. e. with the Sine itfelf of A B, is equal 
to the Sinesof C and BC. 

Therefore, from Sine of C 96006997 
Sine of B C 99375306 

Sum 195382303 
Subtract whole Sine 100000000 
Remain Sine of A B 95382303. The cor- 
refponding Number to which, in the Canon, is 20 12' 6". 

2° Given the Hypothenufe BC 60° and the Leg KB io* 
12' 6" to find the oppofite Angle C. 

'Tis evident from the preceding Problem, that from the 
Sum of the whole Sine, and the Sine of the Leg A B, the 
Sine of the Hypothenufe B C is to be fubtracted' ; the Re- 
mainder is the Sine of the Angle C. The Example, there- 
fore, of the former Cafe is eafily converted into an Example 
of rhis. 

3 Given the Leg A B 20° 12' 6" and the oppofite Angle 
C23 30', to find the Hypothenufe BC. 

'Tis evident from the firll Cafe, that from the Sum of 
the whole Sine, and the Sine of A B is to be fubtracted the 
Sine of the Angle C, and the Remainder is the Sine of the 
Hypothenufe B C. 

4° Given the Hypothenufe B G 6a", and one Leg A B 
20 12' 16" tofind the other Leg. 

Since B C is the mean Parr, and A B and A C are dis- 
junct Parts, the whole Sine, with the Co-fine of the Hypothe- 
nufe B C, are equal to the Sines of the Complements ; i. e. 
to the Co-fines of the Legs AB and A C. 

Therefore from whole Sine 100000000 
Co- fine of B C 96989700 



Sum 196989700 

SubrractCo-fine of AB 99724279 



Remains Co fine of AC 97265421. The Corre- 
fponding Number to which, in the Canon, is 32" n' 34'; 
therefore AC 57° 48' 26". 

5° Given the Legs A C 57° 48' 26" and AB 20° 12' 6", 
tofind the Hypothenufe B C. 

'Tis evident from the preceding Cafe, that the whole Sine 
is to be fubtracted from rhe Sum of the Co-fines of the Legi 
A B and AC; the Remainder is the Co-fine of the Hypo- 
thenufe BC. The Example, therefore, of the preceding 
Cafe is eafily applied to this. 

6° Given the Leg A C 50° 48' 26" and the adjacent Angle 
C 23 30' to find the oppofite Angle B. 

Since B is the middle Part, and A and C disjunct Parts ; 
the whole Sine, with the Co-fine of B, is equal to the Sine 
of C, and the Sine of the Complement, i. e. to the Co-fine 
of A C ; 

Therefore from Sine of C 96006997 
Co-fine AC 97265421 

Sum 193272418 

Subtract whole Sine iaooooooo 

Remains Co.fine of B 93272418. The Number 
correfponding to which, in the Canon, is 12 ij' 56" 5 there- 
fore B 77 44' 4". 

7 Given the Leg A C 57° 48' 26" and the oppofite Angle 
B 77 44' 4" tofind the adjacent Angle C. 

'Tis evident from the preceding Cafe, that the Co-fine of 
A C is to be fubtracted from the Sum of the whole Sine, and 
the Co-fine of B ; the Remainder is the Sine of C. The 
former Example, therefore, is eafily accommodated to the 
prelenr Cafe. 

8° Given the oblique Angles B 77° 44'4'tfBiC 23 30', 
to find the Leg adjacent to the other, A C. 

From Problem the Sixth, 'tis evident that the Sine of C is 
to be fubtracted from the Sum of the whole Sine, and the 
Co-fine of B ; and that the Remainder is the Co-fine of 
A C. The Example of the fixth Problem is eafily applied 
to this. 

9° Given the Leg A C 57° 48' 26" and the adjacent Angle 
C 2 3 30', tofind the oppofite Leg A B. 

Since AC is the mean Part, and C and A B conjunct 
Parrs ; the whole Sine, with the Sine of A C, is equal to the 
Co-tangent of C, and the Tangentof A B. 



Therefore from whole Sine 
Sine of A C 



100000000 
99275039 



Sum 199275039 
Subtract Co-tangent of C 103616981 
Remains Tangentof A B 95658058- To which the 
correfponding Number in the Canon, is 20° 12' 6". 

io° Given the Leg hB 20° 12' 6" and the oppofite Angle C 
23° 30', tofind the adjacent Leg A C- 

From 
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From the Sum of the Co-tangent of C, and the Tangent 
of A B, fubtraft the whole Sine ; the Remainder is the 
Sine of A G. 

ii° Given the Legs AB 20° 12' 6", and AC J7 48' 26". 
to find the Angle C, oppofite to one of them. 

From the Sum of the whole Sine, and Sine A C, fubtraft 
the Tangent ot BA5 the Remainder is the Co-tangent of 
C. 

12" Given the Hypothemife EG 60°, and the oblique 
Angle C 23 30', to find the adjacent Leg A C. 

Since C is the middle Part, and BC and AC conjoynt 
Farts 5 the whole Sine, with the Co-fine of C, will be equal 
to the Co-tangent of A C. 

Therefore from whole Sine 100000000 
Co-fine of C 99623978 



Sum 199623978 
Subtract Co-tangenr of B C 97614394 
Remains Tangent of A C J02009584. The Number 
correfponding to which, in the Tables, is 57 48' 26". 

13° Given the Leg AC $7° 48' 26", and the adjacent 
Angle C 23° 30', to find the Hypothemife BC. 

From the Sum of the whole Sine, and the Co-fine of C, 
fubtradt the Tangent of A C, the Remainder is the Co- 
tangent of B G' 

14° Given the Hypothemife BC 60°, and the Leg A G 
57 48' 26", to find the adjacent Angle C. 

From the Sum of the Co-tangem of B C, and Tangent of 
A C, fubtracl the whole Sine ; the Remainder is the Co-fine 
of C. 

1 ;" Given the Hypothemife B C 60°, and one Angle C 
23 30'j to find the other , B. 

Since BC is the middle Part, and Band C disjunct Parts, 
the whole Sine, and the Go-fine of B C will be equal to the 
Co-tangents of B and C. 

Therefore from whole Sine ioooooooG 
Co-fine of B C 96989700 

Sum 196989700 
Subtract Co-tangent of C 10366981 

Remains Co-tangent of B 93372719 ; The corre- 
fponding Number to which, in the Canon, is 12 15' 56" 5 
therefore B is 77" 44' 4". 

16 Given the oblique Angles B 77 44' 4" andC 23° 30', 
to find the Hypothemife. 

From the Sum of the Co-tangents of C andB, fub trail 
the whole Sine ; the Remainder is the Co-fine of B C. 

Solution of oblique-angled fpherical Triangles. 



i° In an oblique-angled fpherical Triangle ABC, 
(Tab-trigonometry Fig. 32.) two Sides AB and BC being 
given, together with an Angle A, oppofite to one of them, to 
find the other C: The Rule is, 

As Sine of the Side B C, is to the Sine of the oppoGte 
Angle A ; lb is the Sine of the Side 8 A, to the Sine of the 
oppofite Angle C, 

Suppofe, for Example, BC 39° 2?'; A 43° 20'; BA 
66° 4$' ; then will 

Sine of BC 98033572 
Sine of A 983647 

Sine of B A 99632168 

197996939 , 

Sine of C 99963367. The correfponding Number 
to which, in the Tables, is 8 2° 34' 7". 

2 . Given two Angles C 82 34' 7", and A 43° 20', toge- 
gether with the Side AB 60° 45", oppofite to one of them C ; 
to find the Side B C oppofite to the other of them A. Say, 

As Sine of Angle C, is to Sine of the oppofite Side A B ; 
fo is Sine of Angle A, to Sine of oppofite Side B C. — The 
former Example may fuffice for the prefent Cafe. 

3°. Given two Sides AB 66° 45', and BC 39 29', toge- 
ther with an Angle oppofite to one of them A 45 20' ; to 
find the Angle included by them B. 

Suppofe the Angle C to be acute, fince the other, A, is alfo 
acute 5 "the Perpendicular B E falls within the Triangle, In 
the rectangled Triangle ABE, therefore, from the given An- 
gle A, and Side AB, find the Angle A BE. Since B E is 
affiirrfd as a lateral Part in the Triangle A E B, the Angle 
E B C is the middle Part, and the Side B C a conjoynt 
Part : The Cofine ot the Angle EEC will be found by fub- 
tracling the Cotangent of AB from the Sum of the Cofine 
of the' Angle ABE, and the Co-tangent of B C. If then 
the Angles' ABE and EBC be added together; or, in cafe 
the Perpendicular fall without the Triangle, be fubtrafted 
from each other, you will have the Angle requir'd B. 



E.gr. whole Sine 

Cofine of A B 
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95963154 



Sum 
Gotang. of A 



19*963154 
100252805 



Cotang. of A B 95710349. The Number 
fpondingto which, in the Tables, is 20 25' 35". 
therefore is 69* 34' 25". 

Cofine of A B E 95428300 

Cotang. otBC 100141529 



cori'f- 
A B 



Sum 

Cotang. of B 



196269829 

96330085 



Cofine of EBC 9938544. The Number corre- 
fponding to which, in the Tables, is 8o° 26'. Therefore ABC 
is 79 9' 59". 

4 . Given two Angles A 43 20', and B 79 9' 59", to- 
gether with the adjacent Side A B 66° 45' 5 to find the Side 
B C oppofite to one of them. 

From one of the given Angles B, let fall a Perpendicular 
EB, to the unknown Side Ac 5 and, in the reftangled Tri- 
angle ABE, from the given Angle A, and Hypcthenufc A B, 
find the Angle ABE; which fubtracTed from the Angle 
ABC, Je,aves the Angle EBC- But if the Perpendicular 
fhould fall without the Triangle, the Angle ABC ftioukl 
have been fubtrac/ted from A B E. Since as the Perpendicular 
BE is taken for one of the lateral Parts, the middle Part in 
the triangle A B E, is the Angle E, and the coujoym Part 
BC ; the Co-tangent of the Side BC is found by iltbtracV 
ing the Gofinc ot £B A, from the Sum of the Co-tarigent of 
AB, and the Cofine of E B C — The Example of the preced- 
ing Cafe is eafily apply M to this. 

5°. Given two Sides AB 66° 45', and BC 39 29', with 
the Angle A oppofite to one of them, 43 20' ; iofind the third 
Side A C. 

Letting fall, as before, the Perpendicular B E ; in the 
re5fangled Triangle ABE, from the given Angle and Hypo- 
themife AB, find the Side AE. Since, affuming BE for a 
lateral Part in the Triangle AEB, AB is the middle Part, 
and. AE the feparate Part ; and in the Triangle BE C, BC, 
is the mean Part, and E C a disjunct Part ; the Cofine of E C 
is found by fubtracting the Cofine of A B from the Sum of the 
Cofines of A E and C tf . If then the Segments A E and E C be 
added together ; or in cafe the Perpendicular fall without the Tri- 
angle, be fubtracled from each otherj the Side A C will be had. 

6°. Given two Sides A C 65° 30' 46", tind A B 66° 45', 
together with the included Angle A 5 to find the third Side 
B C oppofite thereto. 

Letting fall the Perpendicular B E, find, in the rectangled 
Triangle, the Segment A E ; which fubtracted from A C, 
leaves EC- If the Perpendicular fall without the Triangle? 
AG is to be fubtracted from AE; fince by atTuming the 
Perpendicular BE for a lateral Part in the Triangle & E B, 
A B becomes a middle Part, and A E a feparate Part : In the 
Triangle EBC, C B is the middle Part, E C a feparate Part : 
The Cofine of B C is found, by fubtracting the Cofine of 
A E from the Sum of the Cofines of A B and E C. 

7 . Given two Angles A 43 20', and B 79 9' 59", toge- 
ther with the Side C B 39 29', oppofite to one of them ; to 
find the Side A B adjacent to both. 

Letting fall the Perpendicular CD from the unknown An- 
gle C, to the oppofite Side A B 5 and that falling within the 
Triangle, from the given Angle B, and the Hypothenufe BC, 
feek in the rectangled Triangle BCD for the Segment B D. 
Since afTuming the Perpendicular C D for a lateral Part in the 
Triangle CD B, D B is the mean Part, and the Angle B a 
conjunct Part • and in the Triangle CD A, AD is the mid- 
dle Part, and the Angle A a conjunct Part : The Sine of the 
Segment AD is found, by fubtracting the Co-tangent of the 
Angle B from the Sum of the Sine of D B, and the Co-tan- 
gent of the Angle A. If rhenthc Segments A D and D B be 
added,or in cafe the Perpendicular falfwithout the Triangle, be 
fubtracted from each other, the Refult will be Side A B re- 
quired. 

8°. Given two Sides A B 66° 45', and BC 39 i9> «&& 
the included Angle 79° 9' 59" ; to find the Angle A oppofite 
to one of them. 

Letting foil the Perpendicular C D, find the Segment D B, 
as in the 'preceding Problem. This fubtracted from A B leaves 
AD. If the Perpendicular fill without the Triangle, A B is 
to be added to DB ; fince by afluming the Perpendicular CD 
for a lateral Part in the Triangle CDB, BD is the middle 
Part, and the Angle B a conjoint Part ; and in the Trian- 
gle CD A, AD is 'the middle" Parr, and the Angle A a con- 
joynt Part : The Co-tangent of the Angle A is found by fub- 
tracring the Sine of D B from the Sum of the Co-tangent of 
the Angle B, and of" the Sine of AD. 

9 . Given two Angles A. 43° 20', and B 79 9' 59", to- 
gether with the adjacent Side A B 66° 45' 5 to find the Angle 
C oppofite to the fame 
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From one of the given Angles B, letting fall the Perpendi- 
cular B E, to the oppofite Side A C ; in the reftangled Triangle 
ABE, from the given Angle A, and Hypothenufe A B, we 
find the Angle ABE; which fubtrafled from A B G, leaves 
the Angle EBC. In cafe the Perpendicular fall without the 
Triangle, ABC is to be fubtrafled from ABE; fines by 
afluming B E for a lateral Part in the Triangle C E B, the 
Angle G is the middle Part, and the Angle CBE the dis- 
joint Part ; and in the Triangle ABE, the Angle A is the 
middle Part, and the Angle ABE the disjoynt Part : The 
Gofine of the Angle C is found by fnbtraffing the Sine of the 
Angle ABE, from the Sum of the Coiine of the Angle A, 
and of the Cofine of E B C- 

10°. Given tin Angles A 43° 20', and C 82° 34', toge- 
ther with a Side B A 66° 45', oppofite to me of them ; to 
find the other Angle. 

From the fought Angle B, let fall a Perpendicular B E ; 
and in the right angled Triangle A E B, from the given Angle 
A, and Hypothenufe BA, find the Angle ABE; fince af- 
firming the Perpendicular E B for a lateral Part in the Trian- 
gle E C B, the Angle E is the middle Part, and the Angle 
CB E a disjunct Parr ; and in the Triangle A B E, the Angle 
A is the middle Part, and the Angle A B E a disjunft Part : 
The Sine of the Angle E B C is found by fubtraftlng the 
Cofine of A from the Sum of the Cofine of C, and of the 
Sine of A B E. If then A B E and E B C be added, or in 
cafe the Perpendicular fall without the Triangle, be fubtract- 
ed from each other, the Refult will be Angle requir'd A BC. 

n°. Given the three Sides ; to find an Angle oppofite to one 
~cf them. 

I. If one Side A C, Fig. 16. be a Quadrant, and the Leg A B 
lefs than a Quadrant, find the Angle A. Continue AB to F, 
till AF become equal to a Quadrant \ and from the Pole A 
draw the Arch C F, to cut the Arch A F at right Angles in F. 
Since in the reflangled Tri : vgle C R F, we have given the 
Hypothenufe B C, and the Side A F, or its Complement A B to 
a Quadrant ; we Shall find the Perpendicular C F C, which 
being the Meafure of the Angle CAB, that Angle is found of 
courfe. 

II. If one Side A C be a Quadrant, and the other AB 
greater than a Quadrant, feek again the Angle A : From 
a B fubtracr. the Quadrant A D, and from the Pole A defcribe 
the Arch CD, cutting the Arch CD at right Angles in D. 
Since in the reftangled Triangle CDB, the Hypothenufe B ', 
and Side DB, or Excefsof the Side A B beyond a Quadrant, 
is given, the Perpendicular CD will be found as before, which 
Is the Meafure ot the Angle A requir'd. 

HI. If the Triangle be Ifofceles, andAC = CF, and the 
Angle A C F be requir'd ; biffeft A F in D, and thro' D and 
C draw the Arch D C. Since CD is perpendicular to A F, 
the Angles A and F, and A C D and D C F are equal ; from 
the Hypothenufe A C, and Leg A D, given in the recfangled 
Triangle A C D, we find the Angle ACD ; the double whereof 
is tie Angle requir'd ACF : and from the fame Data may the 
Angle A or F be found. 

I'V. If the Triangle be Scalenous, and the Angle A, Fig. 
32. be requir'd ; from C let fall the Perpendicular CD, and 
feck the Semi-difference of. the Segments AD and D B, by 
faying, As the Tangent of half the Bafe A B, is to the Tan- 
gent of half the Sum of the Legs AC and C B ; fo is the 
Tangent of their Semi-difference, to the Tangent of the 
Semi-difference of the Segments A D and D B : Add then 
the Semi-difference of the Segments to the half Bafe, to find 
the greater Segment ; and f'ubtrafl the fame from the fame 
for the lefs. Thus having in the reftangled Triangle CAD, 
the Hypothenufe AC, and the Side A D, the Angle A is found 
thence. After the fame Manner is B found in the other CDB, 
from C D and D B given. 

ii°. Given the three Angles A B and C, to find any of the 
Sides. 

Since in lieu of the given Triangle, another may be af- 
fum'd, whofe Sides are equal to the given Angles, and the 
Angles to the given Sides ; this Problem is refolv'd after the 
lame Manner as the preceding one. 

Triangle, Triangulum, in Afrronomy, a Name 
common to two Confkllations ; the one in the Northern 
Hemifphere, call'd fimply Triangulum, or Triangulum Cm- 
lejie ; the other in the Southern Hemifphere, call'd Triangu- 
lum AuflraJ.e. See Constellation. 

The Stars in the Northern Triangle, in •Ptohmy's Cata- 
logue ate 4 ; in Tycho's as many ; in the Britannic 24 : 
The Longitudes, Latitudes, Magnitudes, &C. whereof, are 
as follow : 

Stars in the Cancellation Triangulum. 
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TRIANGULAR CcmfflJJh, are fuch as hare three Legs 
or Feet, whereby to take off any 'Triangle at once. See 
Compasses. 

Theie are much us'd in the Conftruction of Maps, Globes, 

Triangular Numbers, are a kind of Polygonous Num- 
bers ; fee Polygonou.'. Number $ being the Sums of Arith- 
metical Progreffions, the Difference of whofe Terms is i z 
Thus, 

Of Arithmetical Progrefs 123456 
are form' d Tnavg. Numb. [ 3 6 10 15 21. 

Triangular £Hiadrant t is a Sector furnifh'd with a 
loofe Piece, whereby to make it an Equilateral Triangle* 
See Sector. 

The Calendar is graduated thereon, with the Sun's Place, 
Declination, and other ufeful Lines j and by the Help of a 
String and a Plummet, and the Di villous graduated on the 
looie Piece, it may be made to icrve for a Quadrant. See 
Quadrant. 

TRIANGULARIS, in Anatomy, a Name given to two 
Mufcles, in refpecf of their Figure. See Muscle. 

The Triangularis iPe£fc?is, which has fomerimes the Ap- 
pearance of three or four difiincl Mulcles, ariles from the 
lnfide of the Sternum, and is implanted into the Cartilages 
which join the four loweft true Ribs ro the Sternum. 

The Action of this Mufcle is very obfeure ; fince both 
the Origination and Infertton are at Parts not moveable, bu-c 
together. — Dr. ^Drafts conjectures it may conduce towards 
the forming the neceffary Incurvation ot the Sternum, and 
by its Over-tenfion in Children, while the Cartilages are loft, 
may occafion that morbid Acumination of the Sternum (eeh 
in rickety Children. — Others fuppofe it may contrail: the 
Cavity of the Thorax in Expiration. 

Triangularis L&biu See Depressor Labii Su$e~ 
rioris. 

TRIARII, in the Roman Militia, a kind of Infantry, 
ann'd with a Pike and a Shield, a Helmet and a Cuirafs. 

They were thus call'd, becaule they made the third Line 
of Battle. 

'Polybius diftingui fries four Kinds of Forces in the Roman 
Army : The firft, call'd ^Pildti, or Velites, were a raw Sol- 
diery, lightly arm'd. — The Hafiati, or Spear-men, were a 
Degree older, and more experiene'd. — The third, call'd 
IPrincifeSj Princes, were ft ill older, and better Soldiers than' 
the fecond. — The fourth were the eldelf, the moft experi- 
ene'd, and the braveft : Thefe were always difpos'd in the 
third Line, as a Corps de Referve, to fiilUin the other two, 
and to reftore the Battle, when the others were broken or 
defeated. 

. Hence their Name of Tfi&fti ; and hence the Proverb tt£ 
Triarios ventum eji, to mew that one is at the laft and hard- 
er! Struggle. 

The Triarii were alfo call'd Toftpgnanu becaufe rang'd 
behind the (PfinciJ>es, who bore the Standard in a Legion, 
See Principes. 

TRIAS Harmonica, or the flatmonicd T»rAi>i in Mafic, 
a Compound of three radical Sounds, heard all together 5 
two whereof are a Fifth, and a Third above the other, which 
is the Fundamental. See Concord, ££c. 

The Triad is properly a Conibnance form'd of a Third and 
a Fifth 5 which, with the Baft, or fundamental Sound, makes 
rhree different Terms, whence the Name c Jrias. — That of 
harmonical is doubtlefs given it from that wonderful Proper- 
ty of the Fifth, which divides itfelf naturally into two Thirds, 
both excellent, and perfectly harmonical; fo that this one 

Sound 
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Sound difpos'd between two others, mates two Thirds at 
once, and of Conlequencea double Harmony. See Fifth» 

Hence it is, that in Trio's, particularly, this Concord is 
pretirr'd to that which divides the Oclave into a Fifth and a 
Fourth ; In regard that, if tliere be a Concord on one Side, 
there is a Difcnrd on the other 5 whereas here the Harmony 
is comp'eat on both Sides. 

Of the three Sounds which corfipbfe the harmonica! Irtadi 
the graveft is call'd the Fundament at, or Safs 5 the acuteft, 
i. e, that which makes the Fifth, and which terminates the 
Concord upwards, is call'd the excluded or higbejh Sound ; 
and that which divides the Fifth lb agreeably into two Thirds, 
is call'd the harmomcal Mean. 

The Divifion of the Fifth into two Thirds, may be per- 
form M two Ways, viz-. i°. Harmonically, when the greater 
Third is lowed, and the lefs atop 5 in which Cale the 
*tri#d is perfect and natural. 

2 Q . Arithmetically, when the left Third is loweft, and 
the greater a top 5 in which Cafe the Triad is imperfect and 
flat. Both are good •, but the latter not to be often us'd. 

TRIBE, Tribus, in Antiquity, a certain Quantity or 
Number of People 5 when a Divifion is made of a Nation 
into Quarters or Diftri&s. 

The City of Athens was divided into ten Tribes. — The 
Jewijfo Nation into twelve Tribes, the Defendants of the 
twelve Sons of Jacobs vh. the 'Tribes of jfisdab, of Reuben, 
Gady AJher, Dan, Naphthali, Ephraim t 'Manajfah, Simeon, 
Zevi, Jfjachar, Zabukn, and Benjamin; 

Thele, in effect, make thirteen Tribes, from twelve Pa- 
triarchs j by Realon the Poflerity of Jcfeph was divided 
into two Tribes, that of Manaffah, and that of Bphraim. 
See Patriarch. 

There were ten of thefe Tribes that revolted and follow'd 
Jeroboam. 

The Roman People was at fir ft only divided into three 
Tribes j and from this Number three, tres, it was that the 
Word Tribe, Tribus, took its Rife. — This Divifion was ac- 
commodated by Romtihis, to the ie-vfcral Nations he had 
united : The firft conhfted of the Albans, the fecond of 
the Sabins, and the third of a Mixture of Fugitives, who 
came to icek an Afylum at Rome. 

ServiusTuilits fearing this Partition rtiight occafion Sedi- 
tions, divided the Inhabitants of Rome by Cantons, not by 
Nations; accordingly, he diltributcd the City into four 
Quarters or Tribes j and by Realon a great Number of Ci- 
tizens had retir'd into the Country about, of thofe he com- 
pos M 26 other Tribes j ib thai from his Time the Roman 
.People confifted of 30 Tribes. 

In after-times, the Number of Tribes was encreas'd to 
3$ ; but they then ceas'd to be rang'd according to the 
Quarters of the City. — The Distribution depended on the 
Cenfors, who form'd their Lift at Dilcretion, frequently 
confounding the Country Tribes with thofe of the City. 

A Man was never abfolutely a Roman Citizen, unlets he 
had the Jus Tribus, i. e. till he were intitled to the Honours 
of the Magiftrature, as alio to a Right of voting in Affeniblies 
of the People: And this was what tfrcy call'd jus j^utfi- 
titim. 

Hence, the Inhabitants of the municipal Cif : es, were 
only imperfect Citizens, as being of no Tribe. See Citi- 
zen. 

The Freedmen were oblig'd to purchafe this Right of 
Tribe, which did not otherwife belong to them, tho' they 
were Citizens of Rome. See Libertus.- j 

The Names of the 35 Tribes were, i°. the palatine. 2 .' 
fire Suburana. 3 .- the Collins. 4 . the Tfauilina. 5 . the Ro- 
milia. 6°. the JEmilia. 7 . the Crufiitmina; 8°. the Cornelia: 
p°. the Fabia. io°. the Galeria. 11". the Zeomonia. 12 . the 
Jl/entina or Menenia. 1 3 . the Ocriculana. 14°.- the pap'tria. 
t$°. the pollia. 16 . thePopilia. i 7 °> the <Pufma. i8°.fhe 
Sirgia. 19 . the Vegentina. 20 . the Voltinia, 21°- the Clau- 
dia. iz c . the Stellatina. 23 . the Ttomentina. 24 . the Ar- 
j/enjis. 25°. the Se&atma. 26 . vhe Po?nptina. i^.theP^ob- 
lilia. 28°- the Mcecia. 29 . the Scaptia.- 30 . the Onfeniina: 
31 ■. the Falerina. 32 . the Anienjis. 33 . theTerentina. 34°. 
the Veiina. 35°.the Jguirina. in ancient Authors and In. 
icriptions, we meet with the Names of others, ws. Pinaria,- 
Sappinia, Camilla, Ceftia, Clue-ntia, Sec- 

TRIBRACHES, in the ancient Frofody. a Footof Verfc,- 
confifting of three Syllables, and thole all fiiort, as Melius. 

The Word is form'd from the Greeky rg£f t three, and 

TRIBUCH, and Treruchet, a Tumbrel, or Cucking- 
ftool. See CucitiNG-/7A?/. 

TRIBtJNAL, judgment- Seat, the Seat of a Judge. See 

JOTiCE. 

The Tribunal in a Court of Juftice,js property the Seat or 
Bench whereon the Judge and' his AfXbciates are placed. 
See Bench. 

The Word is Latin, and takes its Origin from' a Seat 
rais'd from the Ground, wherein the Tribune of the Roman 
People was plac'd to adminifler Juftice. See Tajbum-f.. 



Tribunal, Tribunal or Tribune, among the Ancients, $$ 
alio a Place from whence the People were harangued. 

Among the Romans, it was an Eminence near the Terri- 
ple, in the Place call'd 'Pro Rofifis t where the People were 
harangued in Tribes!, 

The French Architects likewife ufe the Word Triune for 
a Gallery or Eminence in a Churcli, of other Place, wherein 
the Mafic is plac'd for a Symphony or Concert. 

TRIBUNE, Tribunus ~Militum<xMiliurisizti O'fEcer' 
in the Roman Army. See Tribunus, 

Tribune, Tribunus 'Flebis, in Antiquity, a $.ontan 
Magiilrate, chofen out of the Populace, "to prqtecT: them 
againft the Oppreflion of the Great, and to defend the Li : 
bertjf of the reople againftthe Attempts of the Senate and 
Confuls. 

The Tribunes of the. 'People were fir ft edabliflrd in t!ie 
Year of Rome 2J9. The firJt Delign qf the Creation, was 
to fheltcr them from the Cruelties of Ufurers, and to en- 
gage them to quit the Aventlne Mdunt, whither they had re. 
tir'd in Difplealiire. 

Their Number, at firft, was but two,; bu.t the next Xeit] 
under the Conlulate of A: 'Pofihumus Arunciui, and CafJiuS 
VifcelVmUS, there were three more added - 7 and this Number 
of five wis afterwards increas'd by £. Trebbuius to ten. 
. Tnfc Appellation Tribune was given them,' by resfbri 
they were at firft chofen out of the Tribunes of the Army.' 
See Tribunus. 

the Tribunes ^ere, as it were, the Leaders and Guardi- 
ans of the People. — They call'd Affcmblies of the People 
when they pleas'd i and in thole AfTemblies frequently au- 
null'd the Decrees of the Senate. Nothing could be con- 
cluded without their Content, which they expreis'd by fub- 
feribing the Letter T at the Bottom of the Decree, 'rhey 
had it in their Power to prevent the Execution of any De- 
cree, without giving any Reafbn for it, and merely b'y fub- 
fcribing Veto. 

They fometimes call'd the Confuls and Dilator to account 
for their Conduci, before the People. 

Augufitii himftlf was Tribune for 37 Years 5 Tiberius a(- 
fum'd the fame Quality ; as likewile did his : SuecefTbr, fig- 
nifying the Year of their Tribunate on fheir Medals and 
Coins: But their Deiign, herein, was only t6 poffefs them- 
ielves of all the Authority, that there might be no-body 
to oppofe them. Sre TRiBtiNiciAN* 
. TRIBUNIClAN, a Term among Antiquaries and Me- 
tiallids. — The Tribunjcian ^Poifer, was the Dignity, OfHce, 
or Authority of a Tribune oj thePebple. See Trib<jne ; 

This Power was affdiu'd by the Emperors,' arid makes one 
of rhe chief Tides ihey bear on' their Medals : The Qua- 
lity was firfU imrodue'd by Augujfus, to keep the Sovereign' 
Authority over the other Magiifrates, without either taking 
that of Didatoror King. Indeed it was offer'd to 'Julius' 
Ctffar; but he defpis'd it. Auguftus is the firft who us'd ir, j 
and his SucceiTors follow'd his Example. -•- They reckon: 
the Years of their Empire on rheir Medals by thofe of their 
Tribunician 'Power. 

This Power was fometimes given them for a certain Num- 
ber of Years, and fometimes for ever. Sometimes the Em- 
perors would communicate the Power to fitch as they aila- 
ciated, or as they intended to fucceed them : And Tiberius 
held it fifteen Years with Auguftus. But this Pra.ctice only 
obtain'd till the Time of P'ttler/an and Gallian. After them 
vve only find T R, P. IE in Claudius : T R. P. V. in Aurelian i 
and T R. P. in Prcbus. 

This, however, is to be underft'ood of Medals , for in In- 
fcriptions We find it after that Time. 

Cardinal Noris and F. Pagi have dil'puted about this tri- 
bunician Power, wherein it ainfifted.--- The firft maintains; 
tha'r it did nbi at all' differ from that of the ordinary Tri- 
bunes, which confifted in three Thing?, i°. In a Ri^ht of 
oppofing all the Ai5is and Refblutions of the otherMagi- 
ffrares. 2 . In that it render'd their Perlon iaCred sTnd invio- 
lable. 3 . In a Right of making E'JicVand Laws. 

F:Pagi a.(Verts,> that it.made'an Addition to the Power nf 
the Tribunes 5' that the Privilege it had of making EdicEs, 
was more ffmple than that of the ordinary Tribunes ; be- 
fide'!, that it carry'd with it a Power of convening the Senate 
at rieafure. 

M. Spanheim i's of F. <Pagi's Opiniorr: He believes tns't 
tlie Tribunician Power had much* the Advantage of the! 
Tribunate, i°. In that it was peculiar to the Patricians,- and; 
did not reduce the Perfon who held' it to the Degree of a* 
Plebeian. 2 . In : that ir was nor confin'd to the City of 
Ro7/?e alone, like the other, but extended throughout the 
Empire * as well as the Prbconfular Power, which was ufually 
annex'd to it, 3 . That the Dignity of the Tribunes was' 
inferior to that of the Fretors j whereas the Trlbiuiician. 
tPcw'of the Cccfars, conferr'd,- according to Tacitus, a So-" 
yereign Authority overall Magiftrates, and rehder'd ; i'udh ar 
it was communicated to,, equal to the_Emperor3, a^d even' 
their Collegues in the Empire : Befid'es the Power of op- 
pofing the Enterprises of sQ the other Magiftra'cs^ ani 
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that it render'd their Perfons facred, and gave them a Right 
to affemble and difmifs the Senate, which were Rights the 
Thbumcian 'Power held in common with the Tribunes. 

F. Bardtllin thinks we fhould diftinguifh two Tribunichn 
'Powers ; the one Civil, the other Military 5 but the Proof he 
brings thereof is very weak. M. Spanheim lays, his Di- 
ftinction is only founded on vain Conjectures, none of which 
deferve Notice. 

The Learned are greatly divided as to the Month and Day 
whereon the Tribumcian Power commenced : Sigonius and 
'i^i'/w will have it begin on the ift of January. Others^ 
as Perizonim, on the 5th of the Calends of July : M ( 
Toward on the 4 th of the Ides of (December : Ouuphrius, 
Cardinal Noris, F. Pogi, &c. on the Day of the Emperor's 
Acceffion to the Empire j with this Difference, that F. Pagi 
takes it to be on the 5th of the Calends of the Month where- 
in the Prince was proclaim'd j and that this Day was, for this 
Reafon, held facred among the Romans. 

F. Hardouin thinks, that on Medals the Tribunidan Po'ver 
commences on the Anniverfary of the Building of Rome, 
viz. the nth of the Calends of May ; excepting on the 
Greek Medals, where it begins in September* in regard this 
Month, which began the "Greek Year, was near the Time 
when the Tribunidan Power was firft contcrr'd. 

Of all thefe Sentiments the moft probable is that of 
Onufhrius, &c. fetting afide the Reltriclion of F. Pagi. 
See M. Spanheim, Diflert. XII. Tom. II. p. 429. 

TRIBUNUS MUitum or Militaris, or Military Tri- 
bune, an Officer in the Roman Army who commanded in 
chief over a Body of Forces, particularly a Legion 5 much 
the fame with our Colonel, or the French Meftre deCamp>, 
See Legion. 

There is fome Diftinclion of the Tribunes, into Fatidavi, 
and Anguftidavi : Thofe born of noble Families were al- 
low'd, after they were made Tribunes of a Legion, to take 
the Zatidavus. See Laticlavus. 

The reft were only to wear the Anguflicla-vus j whence 
Suetonius takes Care to inform us, that his Father was Tu- 
bulins Laticlavus of the 13 th Legion- 
Over thefe T'ribUnes of Legions and Cohorts, there were 
other "Tribunes who commanded in the Abfence of the Con- 
suls, and who were invefted with a Confular Authority. — 
Sudeas will have thefe to be much the fame as the Marfhals 
of Prance., or, at leaft, Lieutenants General. 

Romulus likewife effablifli'd a Tribune of the Cavalry, 
Tribunus Bquitum, who was the fame with the Magijler 
Eqnitnm under the Dictators, the firft Officer after the Kings. 
See Magister Equitzlm. 

The Tribunes of the Soldiery, were of an elder ftanding 
than thofe of the People 5 thole latter being elected out 
of the former. 

Varro will have it, they were call'd Tribunes, becaufe, at 
firft, they were only three in Number in each Legion, when 
the Legion confifted of three thoufand Men, taken out of 
the three Tribes then on Foor. 

In Proportion as the Legion was increas'd, the Number 
of Tribunes was likewife increas'd to the Number of fix. 

At firft, the Election lay in the General of the Army 5 
but in the Year of Rome 391, it was appointed, that the 
People fhould nominate one Parr, and the General another; 
The latter were call'd Rufuli, from Rotilius Rufus, who 
p.ifs'd the Law. 

Thofe chofe by the People in the Comitia, were call'd 
Comiliati: Thev were indifferently either Patricians or Ple- 
beians; and had the fame Marks of Honour as the Confuls 
themf elves. — The Tribune of the T'retcrian Cohorts was the 
Captain of the Guards. See Pretorian. 

The Term Tribune was alfo apply'd to various other Offi- 
cers ; as the Tribuui JErarii, Tribunes of the Treafury : — 
The Tribune of the Celeries, the Officer who commanded 
them : The Tribuni Fabricarum, thofe who had the Di- 
rection of the making of Arms : The Tribuni Mariuorum ; 
Tribuni Nolanorum, Tribuni Voluptatum, mention'd in the 
Theodofan Code, as Intendants of the Publick Shews and 
other Diverfions. 

The Title Tribune was alio given to the chief of a Tribe. 
See Tribe. 

TRIBUTE, Tritjutum, a Duty or Tax which one 
Prince or Srate is oblig'd to pay to another, as a Token of 
Dependance 5 or in Virtue of a Treaty, and as a Purchafe 
of Peace. 

The Romans made all the Nations they f ubdu'd pay them 
Tribute. —Mahomet laid it down as a Fundamental of his 
Law, that all the World fhould pay him Tribute. 

In the States of the Grand Signior, Chriftian Children are 
taken in Way of Tribute, to make Janifaries. See Jani- 

SARY. 

Tribute is (bme times alfo us'dfor a perfonal Contributi- 
on. which Princes levyon theirSubjeclsby Way of Capitation 
or Poll -Money. See Tax. 

In this it differs from an Irnnoft, which 'is properly what 
is laid on Merchandizes. See Impost. 



TRIBUTARY, one who pays Tribute to another, in ordetf 
to live in Peace with him, or (hare in his Protection. See 

Tribute. 

The Republic of Ragufa is Tributary to the Grand Turk- 
ib is the Cham of Little Tartary, £$c. 

TRICEPS, in Anatomy, a Mufcle of the Thigh, having 
three Originations, and as many Inferrions 5 and which may 
therefore, be conveniently divided into three Mufcles, all 
arifing from the Os Pubis, and inferted into theLinca Afpera 
of the Thigh Rone, whereof they poffefs the greateft Part. 
See Muscle. 

They ferve as Adduclores, and draw the Thighs together. 

TRICUSPIDES, in Anatomy, an Epithet given to three 
Valves, fituate at the Entrance of the Vena Cava into the 
Heart. See Valve. 

They open from without inwards, fb as to let the Blood of 
the Cava pais into the Heart, but prevent its Reflux into the 
Cava. See Heart.- 

They are thus call'd, from their Figure, which is triangu- 
lar : Some fancy them to be of the Figure of three Tongues 3 
and call them Triglottides. 

TRIDENT, Tridens, an Attribute of Neptune 5 being 
a kind of Scepter which the Painters and Poets put in the 
Hands of that God, in form of a Fork with three Teeth- 
whence the Word. See Scepter. 

The Poets ftill tell us, that Neptune makes the Earth 
open, whenever he ftrikes it with his Trident. 

Trident, among Mathematicians, is us'd for a Kind 
of Parabola, by which Cartes eonftrucled Equations of fix 
Dimenfions. See Parabola. 

TRIEMIMERIS, a kind of Gefura of a Latin Verfe, 
wherein, after the firft Foot of the Verfe, there remains an odd 
Syllabic, which helps to make up the next Foot ; as in this 
Verfe, 

llle latus nivmm molli fultus llyacintho* 

TRIENNIAL, an Epithet applied chiefly to Offices or 
Employments, which laft for three Years. 

Thus we fay, a Triennial Government : Moft regular 
Monafteries have Triennial Superiors ; they cleft new ones at 
the End of each three Years. 

In 1695, an A 61: was made for Triennial Parliaments, ?'. e. 
for Parliaments which fhould be diflblved, and the Members 
be elecled anew every three Years. Till that Time, the Kinp 
had it in his Power to prorogue and continue his Parliaments 
as long as he pleas'd. — This opened a Door to Corruption, 
which^the Triennial Bill was intended to prevent. 

The Triennial Aft has, from fome other Views, been fince 
Repeal'd : The great Struggles ufual at Elections, the 
great Ferment it ufually puts the Nation into, the great Ex- 
pences upon that Occafion, with other Considerations, deter- 
mined the Legislature, in 17 17, to change Triennial Parlia- 
ments for Septennial ones. See Parliament. 

TRIENS, in Antiquity, a Term ufed for two different 
Things j i° A Copper Money, of the Value of one Third 

of an As. On one Side, it bore a Janus's Head, and on 

the other, a Water-Rat. This was the Piece of Money ufed 
to be put in the Mouths of the Deceas'd, to pay Charon his 
Fare for their Paffage into the other Life, See Money and 
Coin. 

2° The Triens was alfb a drinking Cup 5 and that which 
was ordinarily ufed. — It was a fourth Part of the Septary, 
Septary. 

TRIFOLIUM or Trefoil, any threc-leafd Grafs : That 
which is moft ufed in Medicine, is the Trifolium Aquaricmn, 
or Buck -Bean, which is very detergent, and ufed with Suc- 
cefs in Scorbutic, Rheumatic and Scrophulous Habits. The 
way of ufing it is generally to make a pretty ftrong Infufion of 
the dry'd Herb, in form of Tea. 

TRIGA, in Antiquity, a kind of Car, or Chariot with 
three Horfes. Sec Car, $$c. 

The Triga, in reality, was only drawn by two Horfes 3 fb 
that it was properly a Biga .-but it had, befides,a third Horfe 
tied to the others, like a led Horfe, for Change. See Biga. 

Statins calls the third Horfe Equus funalh ; Hefychms t 
T«P»op©- ; and T)ionyfms Halicarnaffem, rsf«.T©-. 

We don't find the Triga on any ancient Monument 5 but it 
was a long time in ufe among the Romans, at .their Ludi 
Circen r es. — — The Greeks, who firft introduced it, foon aban- 
don 'd it. 

TRIGAMY, a third Marriage 5 or the State of a Perfon 
who has been married three Times. See Marriage. 

In the ancient Church, Trigamy was only allowed to fuch 
as had no Children by their former Marriages, 

If having Children by one or both the former, they 
married again, after 40 Years of Age, they were excluded 
from Communion for five Years. — If the) were only ; 
Years old, rl ie Pemvnce was bur four Y ears 

TRIGLYPHS, in Architecture, a r 
ed at equal Intervals in the T-oric ?-"■ 1 

They 
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They confift of two entire Gutters or Channels, cut to a 
right Angle, call'd Glyphes, and feparated by two Interftices, 
call'd, by Vitrtivius, Shanks, from two Half Channels at 
the Sides. See Glyfhes. 

The ordinary Proportion of T'riglyphs, is to be a Module 
broad, and one and a Half high. — But this Proportion, 
M. le Clerc obferves, fome times occafions ill-proportion'd 
Intercolumnations in Portico's 3 for which Reafon he chufes to 
accommodate the Proportion of his Triglypbs to that of the 
Intercolumns. See In t er colu m n at ion . 

The Intervals between the Trtglyphs, are called Metopes. 
See Metopes. 

Under the Channels, or Glyphes, are placed Guttse or Drops. 
See Guttje. 

The Trig/yphs make the moft diftinguiming Character of 
the T)oric Order. — Some imagine them originally intended 
to convey the GutfE that are underneath them : Others fancy 
they bear fome Refemblance to a Lyre, and thence conjecture 
the Order to have been originally invented for fome Temple 
facred to Apollo. See Doric. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek TfiyKvipQ-, three En- 
gravings, from yhvyu, Sciilpo. 

TRIGON, Trigonus, in Geometry, a Triangle. See 
Triangle. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek Tpiyw©-, Triangle. 

Trigon, in Aftrology, is an Afpect of two Planets, 
wherein they are 120 Degrees diftant from each other 5 
called alfo Trine. See Trine. 

The Trigons of Mars and Saturn, are held Malefic Afpects. 
See Aspect. 

Trigon, Trigonon, in Mtijic, is a Mufical Inftrument, 
uled among the Ancients. 

The Trigon was a kind of triangular Lyre, invented by 
Ibyciis. See Lyre. 

TRI GONOMETRY, the Art of finding the Dimenfions 
of the Parts of a Triangle unknown, from other Parts known : 
Or, the Art whereby, from any three Parts of a Triangle 
given, all the reft are found. See Triangle. 

Thus, e.gr. from two Sides A B and A C and an Angle B, 
we find by Trigonometry, the other Angles B and C with the 
third Side B C, Tab. Trigonometry Fig. 1. 

The Word literally fignifies the measuring of Triangles; 
form'd from the Greek, rflyav©-, Triangle, and jmj^qv, Mea- 
fure ; yet does not, the Art extend to the meafuririg of the 
Area or Surface of Triangles, which comes under Geometry : 
"Trigonometry only confiders the Lines and Angles thereof. 

Trigonometry is of the utmoft Ufe in various mathematical 
Arts. — 'Tisby means hereof, that moll of the Operations of 
Geometry and Aftronorhy are per form'd 3 without it the Mag- 
nitude of the Earth and the Stars, their Diftances, Motions, E- 
clipfes, Effc. would be utterly unknown.-- Trigonometry, there- 
fore, muft be own'd an Art, whereby the moil hidden Things, 
and thofe remoteft from the Knowledge of Men, are brought 
to iiaht. A Perfbn ignorant hereof, can make no great Pro- 
gress in mixt Mathernaticks ; but will often be gravell'd, even 
in Natural Philofophy, particularly in accounting for the 
Phenomena of the Rain-bow, and other Meteors. 

Trigonometry, or the Solution of Triangles, is founded 
on that mutual Proportion which is between the Sides and 
Angles of a Triangle; which Proportion is known, by find- 
ing the Proportion which the Radius of a Circle has to cer- 
tain other Lines, coll'd Chords, Sines, Tangents and Secants. 
See Radius, Chord, Sine, Tangent and Secant. 

This Proportion of the Sines and Tangents to their Radius, 
is fometimes expreis'd in common or natural Numbers, which 
coniiitute what we call the Tables of natural Sines, Tangents, 

l§c Sometimes it is exprefs'd in Logarithms, and in that 

Cafe, conftitutes the Tables of artificial Sines, $$o. See 
Tables. 

Laftly, fometimes the Proportion is not exprefs'd in Num- 
bers 5 but the feveral Sines, Tangents, &c. are actually laid 
down upon Lines or Scales 3 whence the Line of Sines, 
Tangents, Qfc. See Line and Scale. 

Trigonometry is divided into Tlain and Spherical : The 
firft considering rectilinear Triangles ; and thefecond, Spheri- 
cal ones. — The Firfi is of obvious and continual Ufe in Navi- 
oation, Meafuring, Surveying and other Operations of Geo- 
metry. See Measuring, Surveying, Sailing, &c. 

The Second is only learn'd, with a View to Aftronomy and 
its kindred Arts, Geography and Dialling. — It is generally 
efteem'd exceedingly difficult, by reafon of the vaft Number of 
Cafes wherewith it is perplex'd ; but the excellent Wolfius has 
removed moil of the Difficulties. That Author has not only 
fticwn how all the Cafes of rectangled Triangles may be 
folv'd the common Way, by the Rule of Sines and Tangents 3 
but has likewife laid" down an univerfal Rule, whereby all 
Problems, both in Plain and Spherical rectangled Triangles 
are folved : And even obliquangular Triangles, he teaches to 
folve with equal Eafe.-— His Doctrine, fee under the Article 
Triangle. 

(Plain Trigonometry, is an Art whereby, from three 
given Parts of a Plain Triangle, we find the reft. 



The great Principle of <Plain Trigonometry, is, that in 
every plain triangle, the Sides are, as the Sines of the oppofite 
Jingles --See this Principle applied to the Solution of the 
feveral Cafes of Plain Triangles, under the Article Tri- 
angle. 

^er/^ T&igonometrv, 3s the Art whereby, from 
three given Parts of a fpherical Triangle, we find the reft, 
E. gr. whereby from two Sides and one Angle, we find the 
two other Angles, and the third Side. See Sphericks. 

The Principles of Spherical Trigonometry, as re form'd by 
Wolfdis, are as follow : 

1° In every retlangled fpherical Triangle, AS C, reBargvlar 
atC, the while Sine is to the Sine of the Hypothenufe S C, 
Tab. Trigmom. Fig. 33. as the Sine of either of the' acute 
Angles, as C, is to the Sine of the Lrg, oppofite thereto A % 5 
Or, the Sine of the Angle S, to the Sins of in oppofite Leg A C ; 
whence we deduce, that the Rectangle of the whole Sine into 
the Sine of one Leg, is equal to the Rectangle of the Sine of 
the Angle oppofite thereto, into the Sine of "the Hypothenufe. 

2 In every right- angled fpherical Triangle ABC, Fig. 31. 
none oftvhofe Sides is a £Hiadrant ; if the Complements of the 
Legs AS and AC to a Quadrant, le confiderdas the Legs 
tbemfelves 5 the Retlangle of the whole Sine into the Cofine of 
the middle 'Part, is equal to the Retlangle of the Sines of the 
disjuntl or feparate Tarts. 

Hence, 1°. If the Sines be artificial, that is, the Logarithms 
of the natural ones ; the whole Sine, with the Co-fine of the 
middle Part, will be equal to the Sines of the disjunct Parts. 
— 2 Since, in the reailinear Triangle ABC (Fig. 34.) the 
whole Sine is to the Hypothenufe B C, as the Sine of the 
Angle B or C to the Sine of the oppofite Leg AC or A B : if, 
inftead of the Sines of the Sides, we take the Sides themfelves 5 
here, too, the whole Sine, with the Co-fine of the middle Part 
A C or A B, will be equal to the Sines of the disjunct Parts 
B or C and B C 3 i. e. to the Sine of B or C, and B C itfelf. 

This, WotfhiS calls Regzda Sinuum Catholica, or the firft 
Part of the Catholic Rule of Trigonometry 5 by means where- 
of all the Problems of either Trigonometry are fttlved, when 
the thing is effected by Sines alone. — - My Lord Neper had 
the firft Thought of fuch a Rule : But he ufed the Comple- 
ments of the Hypothenufe B C (Fig. 22.) and the Angles 
Band C for the Hypothenufe, and Angles themfelves: So 
that the Tenor of his Catholic Rule of Sines is this : 

The whole Sine, with the Sine of the middle Part, is equal 
to the Co-fines of the disjunct, or, as he calls them, oppofite 
Parts. — But, in this, that Harmony between Plain and Sphe- 
rical Trigcnometry, vifible in Wolfius\ Rule, does not appear. 

3 In a retlangled fpherical Triangle AS C (Fig. 3 3.) none 
ofwhofe Sides is a Quadrant 3 as the whole Sine is to the Sine 
of the adjacent Leg A C 5 fo is the Tangent of the adjacent 
Angle C to the Tangent of the Leg AS. 

_ Whence, i°, as the Co-tangent of the Angle is to the whole 
Sine, as the whole Sine is to the Tangent of the Angle C, 
fo is the Sine of A C to the Tangent of ABj therefore the 
Co-tangent of the Angle C, will be to the whole Sine, as the 
Sine of the Leg adjacent thereto, A C, is to the Tangent of the 
oppofite one A B. i° The -Rectangle, therefore, of the whole 
Sine, into the Sine of one Leg A C, is equal to the Rectangle 
of the Tangent of the other Leg A B, into the Co-tangent 
of the Angle C, oppofite to the fame. And, in like manner, 
the Rectangle of the whole Sine, into the Sine of the Leg 
A B, is equal to the Rectangle of the Tangent of the Leg 
A C into the Co-tangent of the Angle B. 

4 Q Inev?ry right-angled fpherical Triangle, AS C (Fig. 31 ) 
none of whofe Sides is a Quadrant 5 if the Complements of the 
Legs AS and AC to a§>uadrant, or their Exceffes beyond a 
Quadrant, beconfider'd as the Legs themfelves ; the Retlangle 
of the -whole Sine, into the Co-fine of the middle Tart, will 
be equal to the Retlangle of the Cc-tangents, if the conjunct 
Tarts. 

Hence, i°, If the Sines and Tangents be Artificial ; the 
whole Sine, with the Co-fine of the middle Part, is equal to 
the Co-tangents of the contiguous Parts. 2 Since in a recti- 
linear, right-angled Triangle, we ufe the Tangents, when 
from the Legs A B and A C (Fig. 34.) given, the Angle C 
is to be found 3 and in that Cafe the whole Sine is to the 
Co-tangent of C. i. e. to the Tangent of B, as ABtoAC; 
therefore, alfo, in a rectilinear Triangle, if for the Sines and 
Tangents of the Sides be taken the Sines themfelves; the 
whole Sine, with the Co-fine of the middle Part, i. e. with 
AC, is equal to the Co-tangents of the conjunct Parts, /". e. 
to the Co-tangent of C or Tangent of B and the Side 
AB. 

This, Wolfius calls Rrgttla Tangent'mm Catholica, and con- 
ftitutes the cither Part of the Catholic Rule of Trigonometry 5 
whereby all Problems in each Trigontmetry, where Tangents 
are required, are folved. 

My Lord Neper's Rule to the like Effect, is thus : — That 
the whole Sine, with the Sine of the middle Part, is equal 
to the Tangents of the contiguous Parts. 

'Tis, therefore, a Catholic Rule, which holds in all Trigo- 
nometry ; that in a retlangled Triangle, (mtatis notandis, i. e. 
[ B. r r J ;he 
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the Complements of the Legs A B and A C, being confider'd 
as Legs themfelves, and in rectilinear Triangles, theSides them- 
felves being taken for the Sines and Tangents of the Sides) 
The whole Sine -with the Co-fine of the mean or middle 'Part is 
equal to the Sines of the di'ju.icl or feparate Parts, and the 
Co-tangents of the confitn&W-. contiguous 'Parts. 

For an Illufiration and Application of this Rale, in the 
Solution of the various Ce'fes cf fpherical Triangles ; fee 
Triangle. 

TRIPLING or Trichino, from the Saxon, Trihinga, an. 
Extent containing three or four Hundreds, or the third Part of 
a Shire or Province. See Tithing. 

The Word is alfo ufed for a Court held within that Circuit, 
which was the fame with what we now CaUa Cburt-Zeet, which 
is above a Court Baron, and inferior to the County Court. See 
Court, Leet, i$c. 

TRILLION orTRimoN, in Arithmetic, fheNumberof 
a Billion of Billions. See Numeration. 

After 'Billions, we reckon by Trillions, which makes^ a 
Clafsof Numeration, and are divided, like the other Clafles, 
into three Places : Thus we fay Trillions; '(ens of Trillions ; 
Hundreds of Trillions, g?c. 

TRIM, in the Sea Language. — To Trim a Seat, is to fet 
the Paflcngers ft as to keep the Boat even on both Sides. 

Trim of a Ship, is her bell Pofture, Proportion of Ballaft, 
and hanging of her Mails for failing. 

Hence, to rind the bell way of making a Ship fail fwiftly, 
is to find her TrJnf. 

TRIMACRUS, Tp/j/azp©-, in the ancient Profody, a Foot 
in Verfe, confuting of three long Syllables. See Foot. 

TRIMILCHI,' from the Saxon Trimilc, a Name by 
which the Englijh Saxons called the Month of May • becaufe 
they milked their Cattle three times a Day in that Month. 

TRIMMERS, in Architeflure, Pieces of Timber, fram'd 
at right Angles to the Joints, again!! the Ways - 7 for Chimneys 
and Well-holes for Stairs. 

TRINE Ttinsenfion, or Three-fold Tiinienfion, includes 
Length, Breadth and Thicknefs. See Dimension* 

The Irine Dimenfion is peculiar to Bodies or Solids. See 
Bony, f£c. 

Trine in Afirology, is the Afpect or Situation of one Star 
with regard to another, when they are diftant 120 Degrees, 
as the Arch A B (Tab. Aftronomy, Fig. 3. ) which is a 
Third of a Circle, and its fubtenfe A B, a Side of an equila- 
teral Triangle A B inferibed in the Sphere. See Aspect. 

It is alfo called Trigon, and fignified by the Character A. 
See Tricon. 

TRIjiGLE, in Architecture, a Name common to feveral 
little fquare Members, or Ornaments ; as Reglets, Liflels and 
Plat-bands. See Reglet, Listee, SiV.' 

The Word is French, where it fignifies the fame thing. 

Tringle is particularly ufed for a little Member fix'd ex- 
actly over every Triglyph, under the Plat-band of the Archi- 
trave ; from whence hang down the Guttie or Pendant Drops. 
See Trigi.yi'H and Guttje. 

TRINITARIANS, a Term ufed very varioufly, and ar- 
bitrarily — Frequently it Hands as a common Name for all 
Hereticks, who have Sentiments on the Myftery of the 
Trinity, contrary to thofe of the Catholic Church. See 
Trinity. 

Sometimes it is more immediately reftrain'd to feme one or 
other particular Clafs of Hereticks : Thus the Trinitarians 
are frequently confounded with the Unitarians. See Unita- 
rians. 

Sometimes it is even applied to the Orthodox themfelves, 
in Contradiftincfion to the AntitrinitarianS, who deny or 
impujip.the Doctrine of the Trinity : Thus the Socinians and 
others us'd to call the Athanafians, Trinitarians, 

Trinitarians are alfo an Order of Religious, inftituted 
in Honour of theTrinity, for the Redeeming of Chriftian Cap- 
tives from the Infidels 3 vulgarly call'd Mathllrins, and Bro- 
thersof the Redemption- SeeMATHuRiN. 

They are cloath'd in White, and bear on the Stomach a 
Crofs, partly Red and partly Blue ; by which three Colours, 
White, Red and Blue, is fuppofed to be reprefenced, the 
Myftery of the Trinity. 

The Trinitarians make it their Bufinefs to go and ranfom 
Chriftians held in Slavery in the Rcpublicks of Algiers, Tunis 
and Tripoly, and the States of Morocco. — They have a Rule 
peculiar to themfelves ; though feveral Hiftorians rank them 
aoonf theOMervers of the Rule of St. Augufiin. 

Tlie Order had its Rife in 11 98, under the Pontificate of 
Innocent III. The Founders were John de Matha and Felix 
ieVaieis: The firft of Fauccn in Provence ; the fecond, not 
of the Royal Family of the yahis's, as fome have imagin'd ; 
but thus call'd, in all probability, as being a Native of the 
Country Valois. 

Gavthier of Chatillon was the firft who gave them a Place 
in his Lands to build a Convent ; which afterwards became 
the Chief of the whole Order : Honorius III. confirm'd their 
Rule. Urtc.n IV. appoinwd the Bifbop of Paris and others, 



to reform them : they did it ; and the Reform was approved 
in 1267, by Clement IV. 

This Order poffefies about 2J0 Convents, divided into 
Thirteen Provinces ; whereof fix are in France, three in 
Spain, one in Italy, and one in Portugal. — Formerly, there 
was one in I-u s land, another in Scotland, and a third in 
Ireland. 

In the general Chapters held in 157? and 1575, a Reform 
was order'd, and begun fome time afterwards by Julian de 
Nututonville, and Claude Altph, two Hermits of Sx. Michael, 
but now permitted by Pope Gregory to take the Habit of the 
Trinity ; u ; on which their Hermitage was converted into a 
Houfe of the Order. 

In 1 609, Pope Paul allow'd them to build new Houfes, and 
to introduce the Reform into the old One. In 1635 
Urban VUl by a Brief, appointed the Cardinal de Rochefou- 
cault to introduce the Reform into all the Houfes of the 
Order, which was done accordingly, by a Sentence contain- 
ing the Reform in Eight Articles, the Principal whereof were, 
That they fhould obferve the primitive Rule approved of 
by Clement IV. mould abftain from Flefli, ufe woollen Shirks, 
have Matins at Midnight, (Sc. In 1554 tllcr e was aifc a 
Reform made among thofe of Portugal. 

The Habit of the Trinitarians is different in different 
Countries ; and that of the Rclorm'd different from the 
reft. 

Sare-foot Trinitarians, are a Reform of this Order; 
made in Spain at a general Chapter, held in 1504, where it 
was refolved, That each Province fhaulil eftablilh two or 
three Houfes, where the primitive Rule ftiould be obferv'd, 
and where the Religious mould live up to a greater Aufterity, 
ufecoarfer Cloaths, gfc. and yet fhould have the Liberty of 
returning to their ancient Convents when they thought fit. 

'JJom. Alvares Sajdn, intending to found a Monaftery at 
ValdepgnaSi and deiiring to have it held by bare-foot Religi- 
ous ; it was agreed to add Nudity of Feet to the Reform ; 
that theTrinitarians might have the Benefitof thatEftablim- 
ment. The Reform afterwards grew into three Provinces 
and was at length introduced into Poland and Rujfia, and 
thence into Germany and Italy. 

There are alfo bare-fooled Trinitarians in France, efta- 
blifh'd by F. ferom Hallies, who being fent to Rome to fol- 
licit the firft Reform mentioned above ; not content therewith, 
he carried it further, and obtain'd a Permilfion of Pope 
Gregory, to add a coarfe Habit, and Nudity of Feet thereto. 
He began with the Convent of St. <Dcms at Rome, and thofe 
of Aix in Provence. 

In 1670 there were Houfes enough of this Reform to 
make a Province ; and accordingly they held their firft general 
Chapter the fame Year. See Province. 

There are alfo Nuns of the Trinitarian Order, eftabliffi'd 
in Spain by St. John de Matha himfelf, who built them a 
Convent in 1201. — Thofe who firft took the Habit were 
only Oblati, and made no Vows ; but in 120 1 the Monafte- 
ry was fill'd with real Religious, under the Direflion of the 
Infanta Cmfiantix, Daughter of Peter II. King of Arragon, 
who was the firft Religious, and the firft Superior of the 
Order. 

There are alfo Sare-foot Nuns of this Order, eftablilh'd 
at Madrid about the Year 1612, by Frances de Romero, 
Daughter of Julian de Romero, LieutenantGeoeral in the 
Spanifll Army. Her Defign being to found a Monaftery of 
Sare-foot Augufiines, fhe affembled a Number of Maids 
for that End, lodging them, for the Time, in a Koufe be- 
longing to the Monaftery ox~ Sare-foot Trinitarians in the 
Neighbourhood. 

Here, attending at the Church of thole Fathers, and be- 
ing under the Direction of F. John Safitifi of the Concep- 
tion, their Founder 5 the Knowledge of that Father, and 
the Services he did them, m.ide them change their Refolu- 
tion of becoming Augufiines, and demand of their Director 
the Habit of his Order ; which he gave them. 

But the Order oppofing their Defign, and refufing to take 
them under its Jurifdiction, they addrefs'd themfelves to 
the Archbifhopof Toledo, who allow'd them to live accord- 
ing to the Rule of that Order ; fb that they took the Habit 
anew in .1612, and began their Noviciate. 

Laftly, there is a third Order of Trinitarians. See 
Thirtj Order. 

TRINITY, Trinitas, Trias, Triad, in Theology, 
the ineffable Myftery of three Perlons in one God ; Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit. See Person and Mystery. 

'Tis an Article in the Chriftian Faith, that there is one 
God ; an Unity in Nature and EfTence, and a Trinity of 
Perfons. — TheTerm Trinity implies the Unity of three, 
the Unity of three divine Perfons really different, and the 
Identity of an indivifible Nature : The Trinity is a Ternary 
of divine Perfons of the fame EfTence, Nature, and Sub- 
ftance. 

Theology teaches, that there is in God one Effence two 
ProeeHions, three Perfons, four Relations, five Notions, and 

the 
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the Circuminceflion ; which the Greeks call Perichcrefis. Of 
each whereof we fhall enlarge a little. 

There is, then, one fingle Ej}ence,unt divine Nature, which 
is Infinite, Eternal, Spiritual 5 which lees all Thiugd, which 
knows all Things, which is every where, All-mighty, and 
which created all Things of nothing. See Gob. 

In this God there are two Proceffms, or Emanations, 
viz. that of the Son, and that of the Holy Spirit : The 
firft is call'd Generation, and the fecond Spiration. See 
Generation, 1*>c. 

The Son proceeds from the Father by way of Know- 
ledge; for God in knowing himfeif eternally, neceffarily 
and infinitely, produces a Term, an Idea, a Notion or 
Knowledge of himfeif, and all his adorable Perfections, 
which is call'd his Word,, hiSiS&w, who is equal to him in all 
Things, eternal, infinite, and neceflary as his Father. — 
The Father regards the Son as his Word, and the Son has a 
Regard to the Father as his Principle ; And in thus reflect- 
ing each other eternally, neceffarily, and infinitely, they 
love each other, and produce an Act of their mutual Love: 
The Term of that Love is the Holy Spirit, who proceeds 
from the Father and the Son by way of Spiration, Love, and 
Imputfion ; who is alfo equal in every Thing to the Father 
and the Son. See Father, Son, and Spirit. 

Each divine Proceffion eftablifties two Relations : The 
one, on the Side of the Principle, or that from whence ; 
and the other, on that of the Term, or that to which. — 
Hence, as there are two Proceffions in God, there mult be 
four Relations; the Paternity, the Filiation, the active Spi- 
ration, and the paffive. 

The 'Paternity is a Relation founded in what the School 
Divines call the notional Underftanding; in which the Fa- 
ther ftands related to the fecond Peribn, the Son. — The 
Filiation is the Relation wherein the fecond Perfon, viz. the 
Son refers to the Father. 

The aBive Spiration, is the Relation founded in the no- 
tional Act of the Will, whereby the firft and fecond Perfons 
regard or refer to the third: The paffive Spiration or Pro* 
ceffion, taken in its ftrict Senfe, is the Relation whereby the 
third Peribn regards, and is referr'd to the firft and fecond. 
■ — Hence it appears, that there are in God four Relations, 
as we have already laid ; £nd five Notions, as we fhall fhew 
hereafter. 

'Perfon is defiVd an individual, reafonable, or intellectual 
Subftance ; or, an intellectual and incommunicable Subftance. 
See Person. 

The Hypoftafis, or Subfiftence, is what conftitu'es the 
Perfon. — There are, then, in the Holy Trinity, three Per- 
fons Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, which have all Things 
m common, except their Relations ; whence that Axiom in 
Theology comes to have Place, in the divine Perfons there is 
no Diftinction where there is no Oppofition of Relation : 
And hence it follows, that if Power be fometimes attributed 
to the Father, Wifdom to the Son, and Goodnefs. to the 
Holy Spirit ; or if Sins of Infirmity or Weaknefs be faid to 
be again ft the Father, Sins of Ignorance againft the Son, 
and Sins of Malice againft the Holy Spirit, it is only fpoke 
by way of Appropriation, and nor of Property; for all thofe 
Things are in common : Whence that Axiom, The Works of 
the Holy trinity are common and undivided, (i. e. they 
agree to all the divine Perlons) but not their Productions ad 
intra, (as they are call'd) by Reafon they are Relative. 

By Appropriation we mean the giving of feme com- 
mon Attribute to a certain divine Perfon, on account of fome 
Suirablenefs or Agreement. Thus, in the Scriptures, in the 
Apoftles, and the Mcene Greed, Omnipotence is attributed 
to the Father, becaufe he is the firft Principle, and a Prin- 
ciple without Origin, or higher Principle. — Wifdom^ is 
attributed to the Son, becaufe he is the Term of the divine 
Understanding to which Wifdom belongs : Goodnefs is 
attributed to the Holy Spirit, as being the Term of the Will 
to which Goodnefs belongs. 

Some Divines give other Reafons of fuch Kind of Attri- 
butions and Appropriations, viz. that it is to fUve off" thofe 
Imoerfections from the divine Perfons which are found in 
the Creatures : For created Fathers are weak, drooping, and 
impotent; wherefore to ward off this Imperfection from 
the third Perfon, he is peculiarly faid to be Almighty. 

Again created Sons are ufually imprudent; wherefore to 
remove this Imperfection from the fecond Perfon, he is faid 
to be wife, or Eternal Wifdom. 

Laftly, great Minds or Spirits, among created Beings, are 
frequently wicked ; wherefore to remove this Imperfection 
from the third Perfon, Goodnefs is attributed to him. 

The Father is the firft Peribn in the Holy Trinity, by 
reafon the Father, alone, produces the Word, by the way 
of Uiiderft/mdwg 5 and with the Word produces the Holy 
Spirit, by way of Will. _ •-- ; . 

Here it is to be obierv'd, that the Holy Spirit is not thus 
call'd from his Soiritualitv, that being common and effential 
to all three Perfons ; but from the paflive Spiration, which 
is peculiar to him alone. 



Add, that when one Perfbn in the Holy Trinity is «ali'd 
f,r]i, another fecond, and another third, it mull not be un- 
derftood of a Priority of Time, or of Nature, which would 
imply fome Dependance ; but of a Priority of Origin and 
Emanation, which confifts in this, that one Peribn produces 
the other in fuch Manner, as that the Perfon which produces 
cannot be, or be conceiv'd, without that prodtfe'd. 

From thefe Things it follows, that in the Holv Trinity 
there are five Notions (understanding by Notion the pecu- 
liar Manner whereby one divine Peribn is diftinguifh'd from 
another)._ The Notion-, then, whereby me Father is diftin- 
guifh'd from the Son and Holy Ghoft, are hmafcibiliry and 
Paternity. --- That whereby the Son is diftinguifh'd fromthe 
two other divine Perfons, is Filiation. 

ABive Spiration diftinguiflies the Father and the Son 
from the Holy Spirit ; and paJJJve Spiration is that whereby 
the Holy Spirit is diftinguifh'd from the Father and Son 

The Circuminceffon or Perichorefls, is the intimate In- 
exiftence of the divine Perfons, or their mutual in-dwelling 
in each other : For tho" they be really diftinct, yet are they 
Confubftantial ; whence it is that Jefus Cbrift fays in St. 
John, cap. xiv. Believe ye not that I am in the Father, and 
the Father in me'i Identity of Eflence, which the Greeks 
call oijlvoicl, and Confubftantiality, with a Diftinction of 
Perfons, are nccefTary to this Circuminceflion. 

Many of the Heathens feem to have had a Notion of a 
Trinity.— Stench. Buguh. de Peren. Philof. lib, 1. cap. 5. 
obferves, that there is nothing in all Theology more deeply 
grounded, or more generally allow'd by them, than the 
Myftery of the Trinity. The Chaldeans, Hebrews, Phoeni- 
cians, Greeeks, and Romans, both in their Writings and 
their Oracles, acknowledgd that the fupreme Being had 
begot another Being from all Eternity, which they fome- 
times call'd the Son of God, femerimes the Word, fometimes 
the Mind, and fometimes the Wiflom of God } and afTened 
it to be the Creator of aft Things. 

Among the Sayings of the Magi, the Defendants of 
Zoroafer, this is one; Ua.v-rv. l^iihtn rac-m %al v® mt$i£(oy£ 
(f»uTEf«-. The Father f nip' d all T hi i:gs, and deliver' d them 
to the fecond Mind. — The Son was call'd the Anima Mundi. 
See Anima. 

The JEgyptians call'd their Trinity Hemfhta, and repre- 
fented it by a Globe, a Serpent, and a Wing difpos'd into 
one Hieroglyphic Symbol. — Kircher, Gale, &c. fuppofe 
the ^Egyptians learnt their Doctrine of the Trinity from 
Jofefh and the Hebrews. 

The Philofophers, lays St. Cyril, own'd three Hypoftafes 
or Perfons. — They have extended the Divinity to three 
Perfons; and even, fometimes, us'd the Term Trias, Tri- 
nity^-. They wanted nothing but to admit the Confubftan- 
tiality of the three Hypoftafes, to fignify the Unity of the 
divine Nature, in exclufion of all Triplicity with regard 
to Difference of Nature; and not to hold it neceffary to 
conceive any Inferiority of Hypoftafes. 

In effect, Plato, and fome of his Followers, fpeak of a 
Trinity in fuch Terms, that the primitive Fathers have been 
accus'd of borrowing the very Doctrine from the Platonic 
School ; but F. Mourgues, who has examin'd the Point, aC 
ferts, that nothing can be more ftupid, than to fuppofe the 
Platonic Trinity brought into the Church 5 and to have Re- 
courfe to the Platonifm of the Fathers to difcredit their 
Authority with regard to this Opinion. See Platonic. 

Friary or Fraternity of the Holy Trinity, is a Society 
instituted at Rome by S. Philip Neri in 1548, to take Care 
of Pilgrims coming from all Parts of the World to that. 
Capital to vifit the Tombs of S. Peter and S. Paul. See 
Fraternity. 

In order to this, they had a Houfe wherein they enter- 
tain'd them for the Space of three Days, and not only them, 
but poor People who were on the Recovery, and who being 
turn'd too haftily out of the Hofpitals, were expos'd to 
Relapfes. 

It was firft fet on Foot in the Church of S. Saviour in 
Camfo ; and confifted only of fifteen poor Perfons, who met 
in that Church the firft Sunday of each Month, to praitife 
the Exerciles of Piety prefcrib'd by the Founder, and to 
hear the Exhortations he there gave. 

In 1558 Pope Paul IV. gave the Fraternity the Church of 
St. 'Benedict, to which th&y gave the Title of r'ne Holy Tri- 
nity. Since that Time, they have built clofe by it a very 
ample Hofpital for Pdgrims, and Perfons on the Recovery. 

The Fraternity is now very confiderable, and moft of the 
NoblefTe of Rome, of either Sex, have done it the Honour 
to be of it. 

Congregation of the Holy Trim it?, is a Congregation oi 
twelve Priefts eftablifti'd in the Hofpital of the Fraternity 
juft mention'd, to take Care of Pilgrims and others enter- 
tain'd therein. 

The frequent Change of Priefts in the Hofpital occafion- 
ing a deal of Diverfity in the Spiritual Conduct and In- 
ftrufti'on of the Pilgrims; to render it more un'fom, the 
Guardians and Adminiftratcrs eftablifh'd a Congregation of 
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twelve Priefts, who lodge in a Quarter of the HofpitaJ, 'as 
in a Monallery, and live there in Community, 

Order of the Holy Trinity. See Trinitarian- 
Trinity Sunday, is the next Sunday after Whitfim-fwi- 
day ; thus call'd, becaufe on that Day was anciently held a 
Feftival, (as it ftill continues to be in the Romip Church) 
in Honour of the Holy trinity. 

The Observation of this Feltival was firft enjoin'd by the 
Council of Mes in 1260. 

Trinity Hottfe, is a kind of College at 1De$tf&rd 7 be- 
longing to a Corporation of Sea-faring Perfons, who have 
Power, by the King's Charter, to take Cognizance of fuch 
as deftroy Sea-Marks, to correct the Faults of Sailors, &c. 
and to take Care of leveral other Things belonging to Navi- 
gation and the Seas, the Examination of young Officers, 
&c. Anno 8° Mm. 

TRINIUMGELD, Thri-nigon-gild, a Compenfa- 
tion us'd among our Saxon Anceitors for great Crimes, which 
were not abfolv'd but by paying a Fine thrice nine Times. 
See Geld. 

TRINODA Nccejfttas, in our ancient Cuftoms, were 
JExpeditio 5 Montis, & Arch Reparatio ; going to the Wars, 
repairing of Bridges, and of Caftles. 

Thefe were the three Exceptions anciently inserted in the 
King's Grants of Lands to the Church, after the Words that 
freed them from allfecular Service. See Pontage. 

TRINODIA feme, in our ancient Writers, denotes a 
Quantity of Land containing three Perches. See Perch. 

TRINOMIAL, orTRiNOMiNAL Root, in Mathematicks, 
is a Root confifting of three Parts, connected together by 
the Sign -j-. See Root. 

Such is x-\-y-\-z. See Binomial. 

TRIO, in Mufic, a Part of a Concert, wherein there are 
only three Perfons ling; or a mufical Composition confiding 
of three Parts. 

Trio's are the fine ft Kind of Composition ; and thefe and 
Recitativo's are what pleafe moil in Concerts. 

TRIOCTILE, in Aitrology, an Afpect. or Situation of 
two Planets with regard to the Earth, when they are three 
Octaves, or eight Parts of a Circle diftant from each other. 

This Afpect, which fome call the Sefquiquadrans, is one 
of the new Afpedfs fuper-added to the old ones by Kepler. 
See Aspect. 

TRIONES, in Aflronomy, &&{ ttpytra^, q. d. plough- 
ing Oxen ; a Sort of Conftellation or Affemblage of feven 
Stars in Urfa Minor 5 popularly call'd Charles's Wane. See 
Ursa minor. 

From the Septan Trlones the North Pole takes the Deno- 
mination Septentrio. See North, £5?c. 

TRIOURS, in Law, fuch as are chofen by the Court to 
examine whether a Challenge made to the Panne I, or any 
of them, be juftor no. See Jury. 

TRIP, a Sea Term, A Ship is faid to bear her Topfails 
a-trip, when /he carries them hoifled up to the higheft. 

TRIPARTITION, is a Divifion by three, or the taking 
the third Part of any Number or Quantity. See Parti- 
tion and Division. 

Hence Tripartite, Tripartitus, fomething divided into 
three Parts, or made by three Parties : an Indenture Tripar- 
tite, &c. See Indenture. 

TRIPLE, Threefold, Ratio. See Ratio. 

Triple, in Mafic, is one of the Species of Meafure or 
Time. See Time. 

T'riple TiM?? confiSti of many different Species ; whereof 
there are in general four, each of which has its Varieties. — 
The common Name ol Triple is taken hence, that the 
whole or half Meafure is divifible into three equal Parts, 
and beat accordingly. 

The firft Species is call'd the fiinpde Triple, whofe Mea- 
fure is equal either to three Semibreves, to three Minims, 
three Crotchets, three Quavers, or three Semiquavers ; 
which are mark'd thus, T or^, ^ *, ^.5 but the laft is not 
much us'd, except in Church Mufic. 

In all thefe, the Meafure i s divided into three equal Parts 
or Times, call'd thence Triple Time, or the Meafure of three 
'Times, whereof two are beat down, and the third up. 

The fecond Species is the mix\i Triple : Its Meafure is 
equal to fix Crotchets, or fix Quavers, or fix Semiquavers, 
and accordingly mark'd |, or J, or T | ; but the laft is fel- 
dom us'd. 

Some Author? add other two, viz. fix Semibreves, and 
Hk Minims, mark'd •£ or| ; but thefe are not in Ufe. 

The Meafure here is ufually divided into two equal Parts 
or Times, whereof one is bear down, and one up; but it 
may alio be divided into fix Times, whereof the firft two 
are beat down, and the third up ; then the next two down, 
and tlje laft up; i. e. each half of the Meafure is beat like the 
f.mple Triple, fon which Account it may be call'd the Com- 
pound Triple); and becaufe it mav be thus divided either 
into two or fix Times, (/. e. two Triples) 'tis call'd mix'd, 
and by feme the Meafure of fix Times. 



The third Species is the Compound Triple, confifting of 
nine Crotchets, or Quavers, or Semiquavers, mark'd |, |, r V? 
the firft and laft are little us'd,; fome alfo add $, |, which 
are never us'd. 

This Meafure is divided either into three equal Parts or 
Times, whereof two are brat down, and one up ; or each, 
third Part may be divided into three Times, and beat like 
the fimple Triple 5 on which Account it is call'd ike Meafure 
of nine Times. 

The fourth Species is a Compound of the fecond Species, 
containing twelve Crotchets, or Quavers, or Semiquaver?, 
mark'd y, * g % J.*, to which fbme add ' T - and '-\ which arc 
never us'd ; nor are the firft and third much us'd, efpecially 
the latter. 

The Meafure, here, may be divided into two Times, ar.d 
beat one down, and one up ; or each half may be divided, 
and beat as the fecond Species, either by two or three; in 
which Cafe it will make in all twelve Times, and hence is 
call'd the Meafure of t-welve Times. 

The Trench and Italian Authors make a great many more 
Species and Divifions of Triple Time, unknown, or, at Ieaft, 
unregarded by our Englijh Muficians, and therefore nor fo 
neceffary to be dwelt upon here. 

TRIPLICATE Ratio, is the Ratio which Cubes bear to 
each other. See Cube", 

This Ratio is to be diftinguim'd from T'riple Ratio, and 
may be thus conceiv'd. 

In the Geometrical Proportionals 2, 4, 8, 16, 32 ; ss the 
Ratio of the firft Term (2) is to the third (8), Duplicate 
of the firft to the fecond ; or as 4, the Square of 2, is Du- 
plicate of 16, the Square of 4 ; fo the Ratio of 2 to jg, 
the fourth Term, is Triplicate ; or as 8, which is the Cube 
of 2, to 641 the Cube of 4. — And this Triplicate Ratio is 
compounded of all the preceding Ratio's. Harris. 

TRIPLICATIO, Triplication, in Civil Law, is the 
fame with Surjoinder in Common Law. See Surjoinder. 

TRIPLICITY, among Aft rologers, is the Divifion of the 
Signs, according to the Number of the Elements 5 each Di- 
vifion confifting of three Signs. 

Triplicity, a Term frequently confounded with Trine- 
AfpeB ; tho', ftricTily fpeaking, the two are very different 
Things. 

■ Triplicity is only us'd with regard to the Signs 5 and 
Trine, on the contrary, with regard to the Planets. — The 
Signs of Triplicity are thofe which are of the fame Nature, 
and not thofe which are in Trine- AfpecT:. — Thus Leo, Sa- 
gittary, and Aries are Signs of Triplicity, becaufe thofe 
Signs are all fuppos'd fiery. See Sign. 

TRIPLOIDES, of the Greek, t?/-tao©-, a Surgeon's In- 
strument, with a three-fold Bafis, us'd in the reftoring great 
Depreffions of the Skull. See Trepanum. 

TRIPOD, or Tripos, in Antiquity, a fam'd facred Seat 
or Stool, fupported by three Feet, whereon the Priefts and 
Sybils were plac'd to render Oracles. See Oracle. 

'Twas on the Tripos that the Gods infpir'd them with 
that divine Fury and Enthufiafm, wherewith they were 
feiz'd at the delivering their Predictions. See Enthu- 
siasm. 



M. Sfanheim. obferves, that on Roman Medals, the Tripod 
exprcfTes fome Priefthood, or facerdotal Dignity. — A Tri- 
pod with a Crow and a Dolphin, is the Symbol of the Duum- 
viri, deputed for the keeping of the Sybillin Oracles, and for 
the consulting them on Occafion. 

TRIPODIUM.— In the Laws of Mm, I. occurs this Paf- 
fage. — In quibus vero caufis triplicem ladam haberet, ferae 
judicium Tripodii, i.e. Co Solid.; The Meaning whereof is, 
that as for a fmall Offence, or for a trivial Caufe, the Com- 
pofition was twenty Shillings ; fb for a great Offence, which 
was to be purg'd Triplici lada, the Composition was three 
times twenty Shillings, viz, Tripodio. 

TRIPOLI, or Tripoly, call'd alfo Almia, a kind of 
Chalk, or white foft Stone, bordering a little on red, us'd in 
polifhing the Lapidaries, Goldfmiths, Copperfmiths, and 
Glafs-grinders Works. See Glass, Grinding, Polish- 
ing, i£c. 

Some imagine Tripoli to be a common Stone, burnt and 
calcin'd by the fulphurous Exhalations which happen to be 
under the Mines where it is found N : Of thefe Mines there 
are a Number in divers Parts of Europe, particularly in 
Italy, where the Tripoli is very good. — Others take it for a 
Native Earth. 

TRIPPING is a Term in Heraldry. See Passant. 

Tripping, in Heraldry, denotes the quick Motion of all 
Sorts of Deer, and fome other Creatures reprefented with 
one Foot up, as it were on a Trot, 

TRIPTHONGUE, in Grammar, an Affemblage or Con- 
courft of three Vowels in the fame Syllable, as u a e. See 
Syllable. 

^ui'dtilimi, lib. I. cap. 6. aflerts, that there never was any 
Syllable of three Vowels, but that one of them was always 
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turn'd into a Confonant : Scioppius afferts the contrary : — 
However this may be in the Lathi and Greek, which were 
the only Languages ghtintilian underftood ; 'tis certain there 
are fevcral Languages in Europe, wherein Tripthongues arc 
in Ufe. See Diphthong. 

TRIPTOTES, in Grammar, defective Nouns, which 
have only three Cafes, See Case. 

Such are the Words Tantundem, Tantandem, T&ntidem, 
and Sordis, Sordem, Sorde. 

The Word is compounded of 7-f«f, three, and qfomr, Cafe. 

TRIREME, Triremis, in Antiquity, a Galley with 
three Ranks of Oars on a Side. See Galley. 

TRlS-ZJiapafcm, in Mufic, a Concord, otherwise call'd a 
triple Eighth or Fifteenth. See Concord. 

TRISACRAMENTALES, Trissacramentarians, 
an Appellation given to a SeCl in Religion, who admit of 
three Sacraments, and no more. See Sacrament. 

There have been feveral Trifacramentarians among the 
Proteftants, who allow'd of Baptifm, the Eucharift, and 
Abfolution, for Sacraments. — The Englifi are often mifre- 
prefented by Foreigners as Trifacramentari&ns, from an Opi- 
nion that they allow Ordination a Sacrament. See Ordi- 
nation. 

TRISAGION, or Trisagium, in Church Hiftory, a 
Hymn, wherein the Word holy is repeated three Times, See 
Hymn. 

The proper Trifagion is thofe Words holy, holy, holy, Lord 
God of Hofs, which we read in Ifaiah »/i. 3 . and in the Apo- 
calypfe. 

From thefe Words, the Church form'd another Trifagion, 
which is rehears'd in Latin and Greek, in the refpcclive 
Churches, to this Effect : Holy God, holy Forty holy Im- 
mortal l have Mercy upon us. 

Tetrus Fullenfis to this Trifagion added, Thou who waft 
cruciffd for us, have Mercy upon us : Thus attributing the 
Paflion not to the Son alone, but to all the three Perfbns of 
the trinity, and pronouncing Anathema to all fuch as would 
not fay the fame. 

The Ufe of this latter 'Trifagion, (exclufive of the Additi- 
on of Fullenfis) began in the Church of Confiantinople, from 
whence it pafsM into the other Churches of the Eaft, and 
afterwards into thofe of the Weft. — tDamajcentls, Codin, 
Salfamon, and others, fay it was in the Time of the Patri- 
arch 'Prochts that it was firft introdue'd, and on the follow- 
ing Occafion : There being a violent Earthquake in the 35th 
Tear of the younger T 'heoiofus, the Patriarch made a grand 
Proceffionj wherein, for feveral Hours together, was' fung 
the Kyrie Eleifon, Lord have Mercy upon us. While this 
was in Hand, a Child was taken up into the Air, where, it 
feems, he heard the Angels a fihging the Trifagion juft men- 
tionM. He return'd fbon after, and told what he had heard : 
Upon which ihey began to jSng that Hymn, and the more 
willingly too, as they attributed the Troubles they were then 
under to the Blafphemies which the Hereticks of Confian- 
tinople utter'd againft the Son. — Afclepiades, Cedremts, Pope 
Felix, Nicephor*is, Sec. relate the fame Story. 

^Petrus Fullenfis, Patriarch of Antioch, and a zealous Par- 
tizan of Neftorius, endeavour'd to corrupt the Hymn, by add- 
ing, who fi/jfer'd for US ; but in vain : It fiill fubfifls in its 
primitive Purity, both in the Latin, Greek, Ethiopic, and 
Mofarabic Offices; See Patrip assions. 

The Word is compounded of the Greek, -rp«f, three, and 
tty@-, fanBus, holy. 

TRISECTION, or Trissection, a dividing of a Thing 
into three. See Division, Section, &c. 

The Term is chiefly us'd in Geometry, for the Divifion of 
an Angle into three equal Parts. See Angle. 

The TrifetJion of an Angle geometrically, is one of thofe 
great Problems, whofe Solution has been fo much fought by 
Mathematicians for thefe two thoufand Years 5 being, in this 
refpec~t, on a Footing with the Quadrature of the Circle, and 
the Duplicate of the Cube Angle. See Problem. 

Several late Authors have wrote of the TrifeBion of the 
Angle, and pretend to have found out the Demonftration 
thereof; but they have all committed Paralbgifms. See 
Angle. 

TRISMEGISTUS, an Epithet or Surname given to that 
of the two Hsrmes's or Mercuries, Kings of" Thebes, in 
•JEgypt, who was cotemporary with Mofes. 

Mercury, or Hermes Trifmegiftus, is the latter of the two ; 
the former having reign'd about the Time of the Deluge. — 
They are both of them reprefented as Authors of many Arts 
and Inftitutions of the Egyptians. ^ See Hermetic. 

The Word is form'd from t?U, thrice, and f«Vr©- , 
greateft. 

TRISOLYMPIONICES, among the Ancients, a Perfon 
who had thrice bore away the Prize at the Olympic Games. 
See Olympic. 

The Trifolvmpionices, or Trifclympi snicks, had great Pri- 
vileges and Honours allow'd them. — Statues were creeled to 
them, of the Kind call'd Iconics, which were modelfd to the 
Size and Form of their Ferfons. See Static 



They were exempted from . all Charges and Incumbrances., 
and could never be marlc'd with Infamy. 

The Word is compos'd of t?«?, tres, three, Owmw, Q- 
lympic Games, and vm, Victory. 

TRISOS, of the Greek 7fi^», a Convulfion of the Muf- 
cles of the Temples, caufmg the Teeth to gnafh. Sere Con- 
vulsion, £s?c. 

TRlSfAST, Trispaston, in Mcchanicks, a Machine 
with three .Pullics: or an AfTembWe of tha'c Pullies Sec 
Pully. 

The Trifpapn is a Species of Polyfpafton-. See Polys- 

PASTON. 

The Word is compounded of 7-fHf, three, and <nr&&> 
traho. 

TRISTRIS, Tristis, and Trista, in our old Law- 
Books, is an Immunity, whereby a Man is excus'd from at- 
tending on the Lord of a -Forelt, when he is difpos'd to 
chafe within the Foreft $ and is alfo not compell'd to hold a 
Dog, follow the Chafe, nor fland at a Place appointed, which 
otherwife he might be under Pain of Amercement. Mami\ 
fint quieti, tfc. de Chevagio, Londepenny, "Euckfiol & Triftrij 
de omnibus Mifericordih, ,f£c. <Privileg. de Semplihgham. 

TRISYLLABLE, or Trissyllaele, in Grammar, a 
Word confifling but of three Syllables. See Word and Syl- 
lable. 

TRITE, in Mufic, the third muficalChord. See Chord 
and Diagram. 

TRITHEISM, the Opinion of the Tritheifis, or the Ke- 
refy of believing three Gods. See God and Trinity. 

Tritheifm confifls in admitting not only of three Perfbns 
in the Godhead ; but of three Subftances, three Effences of 
Hypoflafes, and three Gods. See Person, Hypostasis, 

Several People out of Fear of giving into Tritheifm have 
become Sabellians ; and feveral others, to avoid Sabelliamfm^ 
have commene'd Tritheifis ; fo delicate and fubtle is the Me- 
dium. See Sabellian. 

In the famous Controverfy between Dr. South and Dr.' 
Sherlock, the firit is judg'd to have run into Sabellianifm, bv 
a too rigorous afferting of the Unity of the Godhead ; ancl 
the latter into Tritherfm, by a too abfolute maintaining the 
Trinity. 

John the Grammarian, furnam'd Philcponus, Lover of 
Labour, is held the Author of the Seel: of the Tritheifts, 
under the Emperor 'Phocas ; at leaft it appears he was a zea- 
lous Advocate thereof. ---- Leonthts and Georgius ^Pijtdes wrote 
againfl; him 

TRITON, in Poetry, a Sea Demi-God, held by the An- 
cients to be an Officer or Trumpeter of Neptune, attending 
on him, and carrying his Orders and Commands from Sea to 
Sea. See God. 

The Poets and Painters rcprefent him as half Man, half 
Fifn, terminating in a Dolphin's Tail, and bearing in one 
Hand a Sea-fhell, which fe~v'd as a Trumpet. 

Some of the Ancients make him the Son of Neptune, and 
the Nymph Salacia - y Hefiod of Neptune and Amphitrite ; 
Neurmnius in his Book de Tifcatwifois, makes him the Son 
of Ocean and Tethy's ; and Lycophron the Son of Neptune. 
. But tho' Hefiod, and the iMythoio-ifrs, only fpeak of one 
Triton, yet the Poets have imagin'd Several 5 giving fome of 
them for Trumpeters to all the Sea-Gods, particularly toNep- 
tune and Venus : accordingly they were frequently introdue'd 
on the ancient Theatres, and in the Naumachia. 

In effect^ the Tnt&tt not only officiated as Trumpeters in 
Nepttme's Retinue , but were alfo fuppos'd to draw his Cha- 
riot, ii e. the Sea-fhell wherein he rode over the Waters, as 
we find in Virgil JEmid X. 209. Ovid Met am. I. 3 33. and on 
a Medal of Claudius. 

The Fable of the Tritons, no doubt, took its Rife froni 
Sea or Mer-men ; for that there are fuch Things as Sea-men, 
would feem a Thing fcarce to be doubted, after what we 
have faid under the Article MzR-maid. 

The Poets ordinarily attribute to Triton the Office of calm- 
ing the Waves, and of making Tempeirs ceafe. -- Thus in 
the ill of the Metamorphofes we read, that Neptune defiring 
to recal the Waters of the Deluge, commanded Triton to 
found his Trumpet, at the Noife whereof the Waters all 
retir'd. 

TRITONE, Triton, in Mufic, a falfe Concord, confifl- 
ing of three Tones, or a greater Third, and a greater Tone. 
See Concord. 

Its Ratio, or Proportion in Numbers, is of 45 to n- In 
dividing the Octave, we find, on one Side, the falfe Fifth, 
and the Tritone on the other. Sec Octave. 

The Tritone is a kind of redundant Third, confifling of 
three Tones, whence its Name ; or, more properly, of two 
Tones, with a greater Semitone, and a letter, as of tit to fa, 
of fa to ft, £ffc —But it is not, as many imagine, a greater 
Fourth ; for the Fourth is a perfeft Interval, which does not 
admit of any Majority or Minority: Nor muft the Tritone 
be confounded with the falfe Fifth ; for the Tritons only 
comprehends four Degrees, viz., ut, re, mi, fa, whereas the 
[ S f f ] fa,li* 
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falfe Fifth comprehends Five, viz. fa, fol t tfyfi, lit $ befides, 
'that among the Six Semitones, which compole the Tritme 
chromatically, there are three greater and three letter $ 
whereas among the Six Semitones, which compofe the falfe 
Fifth, there are only two lefTer, and four greater. See 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, &c. 

TRITURATION, in Pharmacy, Grinding ; the AS of 
reducing a fblid Body into a iiibtile Powder; call'd alfo 
Leviganon, c Pnherifation, 0c. See Powder, Leviga- 

TIOM, &C. 

The trituration of Woods, Barks, Minerals, and other 
hard and dry Bodies, is performed in Metalline Mortars. 

The JameTerm is alfo applied to the comminuting, bruiting 
and dividing of humid Matters, into little Parts : — The 'Tri- 
turation of mo iit Bodies is perform'd in Marble, or Stone 
Mortars, with Peftles of Wood, Glafs, Ivory, &c. 
The Word is form'd from tri and tero, I wear. 
Trituration, Soerhaave obferves, has a wonderful Force 
to diffolve fome Bodies, and will render them as fluid, 

as if they were fufed by the Fire Thus if you grind the 

Powder of Myrrh, and Salt of Tartar together, they will 
diffolve each other. By rubbing new and bright Filings of 
Iron in a Mortar, with double their Weight of clean Sulphur, 
the Iron will be diffolved, lb as by diluting it with Water to 
afford the Vitriolum Martis. See Iron and Vitriol. 

Gold long ground in a Mortar, with Salt of Tartar, will 
yield a kind of Tincture ; and rubbed with Mercury, in a 
Mortar of Glafs, it entirely diflblves into a Purple Liquor, 
and becomes a mo ft powerful Medicine. 

Dr. Lavgeloite has wrote a curious Treatife of the great 
Effects of Trituration in Chymiftry ; and defcribes a pe- 
culiar Way he employed to grind Gold, whereby he could 
render it as fluid as the Fire does, and make an Aurum Po- 
tabile,by the bare Motion of a Mill. See Got, p and Potable. 
That Author, in the c PhilofophicalTra?;fa£lio??s, mentions 
his way of grinding Gold, and defcribes two Engines, or 
Phi lofophi cat Mills tor the Purpofe, with one of which, in 
the Space of Fourteen natural Days, he reduced a Leaf of 
Gold to a dusky Powder, and putting it into a /hallow Re- 
tort placed in a Sand Heat, he thence obtained, by gradually 
increafing the Fire and giving a ftrong one at laft, a few very 
red Drops, which, di gelled per fe, or with tartarized Spirit 
of Wine, afforded a pure and genuine Aurum Potabile. 

The Succels of this Operation, the Doctor attributes, in a 
great meafure, to the Salt of the Air, which in grinding, 
plentifully mixes ,ind unites itfelf with the Gold. 

Trituration, in Medicine, is uled for the Action of 
the Stomach, ontheFood. SeeSTOMAGH, &C 

Some Phyficians have maintain'd, that Digeftion was per- 
form'd by Trituration, and not by Fermentation, i. e. that 
all the Stomach does, is to grind and comminute the Food in- 
to fmaller Parts to fit it for Nutrition, without any other 
Alteration therein. See the Article Digestion, where the 
Doctrine is laid down atlarge. 

This Syftem was much talk'd of fome Years ago, being 
countenanced by Dr. Witcaim, and others ; but feems now 
much declined. 

The Doctrine of Trituration is not new : — Erifjlratus 
maintain'd it in all its Latitude many Ages ago 5 and the 
Moderns have only reyived it. 

It was firft broach'd in the Time of Hippocrates, that is, in 
a Time when Anatomy was but little known 5 and 'twas this 
that render'd it current. — - An Opinion was entertain'd by 
fome Phyficians of thofe Times, that the Stomach was only 
the Receptacle of the folid or dry Foods 5 that thofe Foods, 
after having been diluted, and broke in the Mouth, were again 
broke more perfectly in the Stomach, and by this means alone 
were converted into Chyle : but that the Drink, by reafbn 
of its Liquidity, not being fubject to be broken, went to 
the Lungs, and not the Stomach, where, by reafon of its 
abundance, it would rather have prejudiced the Digeftion 
than have aided it. 

Hippocrates, we read, in the fourth Book of T)ifeafes, 
flood up flrenuouily againft an Opinion fo vifibly contrary 
ro Reafon and Experience ; and he informs us, That if he 
gave himfelf this Trouble, 'twas becaufe the Error had 
already got a good number of Partizans. — It could not fland 
long againft the Reafons of Hippocrates ; and its Defeat was 
followed by the jntire Ruin of the Syflem of Trituration, 
which had its Foundation thereon. 

But Erifijfratns retrieved it again ; and the Doctrine, 
after having been fupported for fome time, fell anew into 
Oblivion; whence lbme late Authors have in vain endea- 
vour'd to recover it. 

TRIUMPH, Triumphus, a Ceremony or Solemnity, 
practifed among the ancient Romans, to do Honour to a 
victorious General, by affording him a magnificent Entry 
into their City. 

The Triumph was the moft pompous Spectacle known 
among the Ancients: Authors ufually attribute its Invention to 
Bacchus ; and tell us, that he firft triumph'd upon the Con- 



quer! of the Indies ; and yet this Ceremony was only in uie 
among the Romans. 

The Triumph was of two Kinds, the lejfer and the 
greater, — The lejfer Triumph was granted upon a Victory 
over fome unequal or unworthy Enemy ; as over Pyrates 
Slaves, %3c. — This they call'd Ovatio ; becaufe the only 
Sacrifices offer'd herein, were Sheep. See Ovatio. 

The greater Triumph, call'd alto Curulh, and, limply, The 
Triumph, was decreed by the Senate to a General, upon 
the conquering of a Province, or gaining a fignal Battle. 

The Order and Oeconomy of the Triumph was thus : 
--The General having difpatch'd Couriers with Tidings of 
his Succefs, the Senate met in Bel/ona's Temple to read his 
Letters : — This done, they fent him the Title of Imperator y 
with Orders for him to return, and to bring his victorious 
Troops along with him. When he was arrived near the City, 
the General and principal Officers took Oath of the Truth 
of the Victory $ and the Day of Triumph was appointed. 

The Day being arrived, the Senate went to meet the Con- 
queror without the Gate call'd Capeva or Triump'hahs, and 

march 'd in order before him to the Capitol He was richly 

clad, in aPurple Robe Embroider'd with Figures of Gold, {et- 
ting forth his glorious Atchievements : His Buskins were befet 
with Pearl, and he wore a Crown, whichatfirft was onlyLaurel, 
but afterwards, Gold : One Hand bore a Laurel Branch, and 
the other a Truncheon. He was drawn in a Car or Chariot, 
adorn'd with Ivory and Plates of Gold, drawn ufually by two 
white Horfes, though fometimes by other Animals ; as that 
or Tomfey, when he triumph'' d over Africa, by Elephants 5 
that of Mark Anthony, by Lions ; that of Heliogabalus, by 
Tygers ; that of Awelian, by Deer 5 that of Nero by Her- 
mophrodite Mares, £S?c. 

At his Feet were his Children, or, fometimes^ on the 
Chariot Horfes. — 'Tis added, that the public Executioner 
was behind him, to remind him, from Time to Time, that 
thefe Honours were Tranfitory, and wou'd not fcreen him 
from the Severity of the Laws, if he fliould ever be found 
delinquent. 

The Cavalcade was led up by the Muficians, who had 
Crowns on their Heads : after them came feveral Chariots, 
wherein were Plans of the Cities and Countries fubdued, done 
in Relievo : They were followed by the Spoils taken from 
the Enemy, their Horfes, Arms, Gold, Silver, Machines 
Tents, ggfc. After thefe came the Kings, Princes or Generals 
fubdued, loaden with Chains, and followed by Mimicks and 
Buffoons, who infulted over their Misfortunes. — Next came 
the Officers of the conquering Troops, with Crowns on their 
Heads. 

Then appear'd the triumphal Chariot ; before which as it 
pafs'd, they all along ftrew'd Flowers ; the Mufic play'd in 
Praife of the Conqueror amidft the loud Acclamations of the 
People, crying lo Triumphe. 

The Chariot was follow'd by the Senate clad in white 
Robes, and the Senate by fuch Citizens as had been fe't at 
Liberty or Ranfom'd. 

The Procefiion was cldftd by the Sacrifices, and their 
Officers and Utenfils, with a white Ox led along for the chief 
Victim. 

In this Order they proceeded through the triumphal Gate, 
along the Via Sacra to the Capitol, were the Victims were 
flain. 

In the mean time, all the Temples were open 5 and all the 
Altars loaden with Offerings and Incenfe 5 Games and Com- 
bats were celebrated in the public Places, and Rejoycings ap- 
pear'd every where. 

What was horrible amidft all this Mirth, was, that the 
Captives, when arrived at the Forum, were led back to 
Prifon and Strangled ; it being a Point of Religion with 
them, not to touch the Victims till they had taken full 
Revenge of their Enemies. — The Rites and Sacrifices over, 
the Triumpher treated the People in the Capitol, under the 
Porticos, and fometimes in Hercules' s Temple. 
TRIUMPHAL Crown or Garland. See Crown. 
It is faid to have been taken from Apollo's crownino his 

Head with a Laurel, after killing the T)elphick Serpent. 

It was as much efteem'd by the Romans, as if it had been 
Gold. 

TRIUMVIR, one of three Perfons who govern abfolutely 
and with equal Authority in a State. 

The Word is little ufed but in the Roman Hiftory. — Gejar* 
Crajfus and Pempey were the firft Triumvirs^ i. e. the firft 
who divided the Government of the Republic among them. 
See Triumvirate. 

There were alfo other Officers, call'd Triumvirs, Trium- 
viri ; as the Triumviri Cafitales, created in the Year of 
Rome 463, to take Care of Prifoners, and look to the Ex- 
ecution of Criminals. 

Trhtmviri Monetales, who were Magiftrates created at the 
fame time, to look to the Coinage of the Money ; whence 

that Mark fti 11 extant on many ancient Coins, IIIVIRI. 

Thefe Officers were very conliderable, and chofen out of the 

Knights. 
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Knights. They made Part of the Centtimviri. The Title 
they bear on Medals, is II1VIR AAA FF. Triumvir Auro 
Argenta Airs Flando, Feriendo, which fignifies that they had 
the Direction of the cafting and linking of Gold, Silver 
and Brafs. 

There were z\{o -—Triumviri JEdibus reficiendis, Officers 
appointed to look to the Reparation of Temples.— Triumviri 
Colonis deducendis, for the conducting and fettling of Colonies. 
— - Triumvirs for the railing of Troops. — Notlumal Tri- 
umviri, to prevent or extinguifli Fires. — Triumvirs to re- 
view the Forces, l£c. 

In the Acilitm Family, we read of one M. Acilius HlVIR 
VALETU. that is, Triumvir of Health, or a Magiflrate of 
Health. — M. Spmheim takes him to have been a Com- 
mifuoner eftablifh'd to perform Sacrifice to the Gods of 
Health, to Dedicate their Temples, £$c. 

Onuphrius and Vaillant read Triumvir Valetudinis ; 'Putin, 
Triumvir Valetudimrius ; but M. Spanheim, with much 
more Reafon, reads Triumvir Vahtudo ; in like manner, as on 
n Medal of the Aqmlian Family, we read IIIVIR VIRTUS, 
fignifying, that one M. Aquilms had been made Triumvir, to 
repair the Temple of Virtue, and Acilius, that of Health. 

TRIUMVIRATE, an abfolute Government adminifter'd 
by threePerfons, with equal Authority. See Triumvir. 

There were two famous Triumvirates at Rome, — Pompey, 
Ctefar and Crajfus eftablifhed the firft ; and Augujlus, Mark 
Anthony and Lepidvs, the fecond. 

This latter Triumvirate gave the laft Blow to the Liberty 
of the Republic. Augitfius having vanquifh'd Lepidus and 
Anthony, the Triumvirate funk into a Monarchy. See 
Monarchy. 

TRIUNE, q-d. tfesin Uno, Three in one, a Term fome- 
times applied to God, to exprefs the Unity of the God-head, 
in a Trinity of Perfons. See Trinity. 

TROCHAIC, Trochaicus, in the Latin Poetry, a kind 
of Vcrfe confining of Trochees ; or wherein that Foot pre- 
dominates ; as the Iambic's do in the Iambic. See Iambic 
and Trochee. 

The XVIIIthOde of the II. Book of Horace's Odes, con- 
fifts of Strophes of two Verfes, the firft whereof is Trochaic 
Dimetre Cataleptic; i. e. Trochaic, compofed of three 
Trochees, befides a Syllable at the End, 

Nm ebur mque Aureum 

Lirgioria flagito. 

TROCHANTER, in Anatomy, a Name given to two 
Apophyles fituate in the upper Part of the Thigh-bone. See 
Apophysis; 

Thelargeft, which is above, is ca\Y A the great Trochanter ; 
and the fmaller, beneath, the lefs Trochanter. See Femur. 

The Word literally fignifies Rotator or Roller, from the 
Greek, Tp°x* u > roro > I run » I turn round. — Thar Appella- 
tion was given to thofe Apophyfes, by reafon they receive the 
Tendons of mod of the Mufcles of the Thigh, amongft 
which are the Obturators which move it round. See Obtu- 
rator. 

TROCHEE, Trochteus, in the Greek and Latin Poetry, 
a kind of Foot, confifting of two Syllables, the firft long, 
the latter ihort — Such are the Words vade and mufa. See 
Foot. 

The Trochee is the Reverfe of the Iambus 5 and has a juft 
contrary Effect ; the latter being light and fprightly, and the 
former weak and languid, as all thofe Meafures are, which 
move from a long to a fhort Syllable. See Iambic. 

Some call the Trochee, the Choree, Choricus, becaufe proper 
for Son^s and Dances. 

TROCHE, Trochiscus, in Pharmacy, a Form of Medi- 
cine, made to be held in the Mouth to diflolve. 

The Troche is properly a dry Compofition, the chief In- 
gredients whereof, after having been brought into a very fub- 
tile Powder, arc incorporated with fome proper Liquor, as 
diftill'd Waters, Wine, Vinegar or Mucilages ; and reduced 
into a Mafs, which is moulded into little Cakes or Balls of any 
Form, at Plcafure, and dried in the Air far from rhe Fire. 

There are Troches oi various Kinds, and for various Inten- 
tions ; as Purgative, Alterarive, Aperitive, Corroborative, 
iSc. 

Latin Authors call them Tafiilli, RouiU, 'placentitis, 
Ories and Orbiculi ; and the Englifi, frequently, Lozenges. 

The chief Troches are of Agaric, Liquorice, Nutmeg, 
Amber, Rhubarb, Capers, Myrrh, Rofcs, Camphor, Squilla:, 

Vipers, ££fc« _, 

Thofe of Coloquintida, are call d Troches of Alhandal, 
from the Arabs, who call Coloquintida, Handal. 

TROCHILUS, Trochile, in Architecture, a large 
hollow Member, whofe Cavity is compofed of two Arches ; 
fuch is that HKI, Tab. Architect. Fig. 13. 

The Trochilus is ufually call'd by the Modern Architects, 
Scotia. See Scotia ; and by our Eiiglijb Workmen, Cafe- 
went. See Casement. 

TROCHITjE, or Trochites, in natural Hiftory, a kind 



of figurd foffil Stones, refembling Plants; vulgarly call'd 
St. Cmberd's Beads. See Fossil and Stone. 

ihey are ufually of an opake, dark Colour, break like 
Flint, pohfh'd and fhining,and areeafily diffolv'd in Vinegar. 
--- Iheir F,gure is generally Cylindrical, fometimes a little 
lapermg, the Circumference fmooth, and both the flat Sides 
coyer d wirh fine Radii drawn from a certain Hole in the 
Middle to the Circumference. See Tab. Natural Hiftory, 
Fig. 12. 

Two or three or more of tshefe Trochites- joyn'd together, 
eonflitute what the Naturalifts call anEmrochos. SeeEH- 

TROCHOS. 

The Trochitte, or fingle Joints, are fo fet together, that 
the Rays of one enter into Furrows in the other, as in the 
Sutures of the Skull. — They are found in great Plenty in 
the Bodies of the Rocks at Braughton and Stock, two Villages 
in Craven, at all Depths under Ground; vaMendip Hills, &c. 
fometimes only fprinkled here and there, and fometimes in 
large Strata or Beds of all Magnitudes, from the Size of the 
fmalleft Pin, to two Inches about. 

They are generally found ramous or branchy, larger 
Branches arifing from the Stem, or Cylinder, and fmaller from 
rhefe. The Branches being deeply inferted into the Stem, 
the tearing them off leaves great Holes therein. 

Dr. Lijter has difcover'd a Jbrt of little Fragments among 
them, which he takes to have been the Apices of the Plants 5 and 
another Sort, which he fuppofesto have been the Roots. — In 
effefl, the TrochittC are generally allow'd to be the Bodies of 
Rock-Plants, fuch as Corai is. See KocK-Plant. 

Mr. Beaumont in rhe Philofophical TranfaSiions, affures 
us, he has found rhat all the Cliffs in fome Mines, are made 
up of thefe Stone-plants, fome whereof have been converted 
into Lime-ftone Rocks, while in their tender Growth ; while 
others becoming Spar, compofe Bodies of that Subftancej 
and confidering that all the Cliffs for a very large Circum- 
ference in fome Places, confift wholly of thefe Plants ; we 
may fay, there have been, and, in all probability, ftill are whole 
Fields or Forefts of thefe under Ground, as there areof Coral 
in the Red Sea. See Coral. 

In the Couries between the Cliffs, are found of thefe Plants 
at all Stages and Degrees 0! Maturity, growing up in the gritty 
Clay, and rooted in the rake mold Stones, many of them of 
the Form and Dimenfions of a Tobacco-pipe, fome yet crude 
or raw Clay, others of the Confiftence of Limeftone, others 
ftill harder, with the evident Beginnings of Circles and Su- 
tures ; and others full grown, and become perfect Spar, which 
is their Point of Maturity. See Spar. ■ 

The Pith continues ftill white and foft ; as thewhole Plant, 
no doubt, was at firft ; and is continually refrefKed by the mi- 
neral Streams and Moifture which have free Accefs to it through 
Five hollow Slits or Feet in the figured Roots, or through 
the Mafs of Clay ufually lying under the plain Roots. 

Nor can it be denied, but thefe Stone-plants have true Life 
and Growth. — In the Curiofity of their Make, rhey may 
vie with moft of the Vegetable Kingdom, and are fhaped and. 
formed like them, having Stem, Branches, Roots, an inward 
Pith, as likewife Joints and Runnings in their Girt, and 
fometimes Cells to fupply the Place of Veins and Fibres : 
Why, then, mayn't they be allowed as proper Vegetations > 
as other Plants ? 

Indeed 'tis highly probable, thefe Rcck-plants are Lapides 
fui Generis, and not parts of Animals or Plants petrified, as 
many Authors have imagined. — If the figuted Roots, where- 
on they fometimes grow, give any Sufpicion they might have 
belong'd to an Animal, particularly a Species of the Stella 
Arborelcens ; the Trunks clearly evince the contrary, and 
can never be look'd on as Parts of an Animal : nor are they 
reducible to any known Species of Vegetables. Mr. 'Beau- 
mont tells us, he has by him above 20 different Species of 
Trochites, all of them wonderfully regular, and not to be 
parallelled by any Vegetable he knows of in Nature: and 
'tis inconceivable how fo many Species diffufed through 
many Parts of the Earth, fhould come to be loft. See 
Plant, Petrifaction, Cornu Ammonis, &c. 

TROCHLEA, one of the mechanical Powers, ufually 
call'd a 'Pulley. See Pulley. 

Hence the Cavity in the Bone of the Arm or Shoulder,' 
whereinto, when the Arm is ftretched forth, the Procefs of 
the undermoft and lefler of the long Bones of the Cubitus 
enters, is alfb called Trochlea. See Cubitus, %$g. 

TROCHLEARES, in Anaromy, a Name given the 
oblique Mufcles of the Eye, becaufe ferving to pull the 
Eye obliquely upwards or downwards, as if it turn'd like a 
Pulley. See Obliojjus and Eye. 

TROCHOID, Trochoides, in Geometry, a Curve, 
whofe Genefis maybe thus conceived. — Ifa Wheel or Circle 
be moved with a two-fold Motion at the fame time, the one 
in aright Line, and the other circularly about its Centre ; and 
thefe two Motions be equal, i. e. defctibe two equal Lines in 
the lame Time : And if in the Radius, which at the begin- 
ning of the Motion, reaches from the Centre of the Wheel, or 
the firft Point of the Line which deftribes the Circumference, 

If 
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If, I fay, in this Radius a Point be taken anywhere except in 
the Centre, this Point will delcribe a Curve, one Part where- 
of will be below the Line defcribed by the Centre, and the 
other above it, — This Line, thus defcribed by the Point 
taken in the Radius, is call'd the Trochoid. 

The right Line which joyns the two Extremities of the 
Trochoid, and which is either the Path the Wheel makes, Or 
a Line parallel to that Path, is call'd the -Safe of the Tfi- 
choid. 

The Axis of the Trochoid, Is the Diameter of the Wheel, 
perpendicular to the Bale in the middle of the Motion ; or 
that Part of the Radius between the Trochoid and its Bate. 
... The Point wherein the Axis is cut into two Parts by the 
Line defcribed by the Centre of the Wheel, is call'd the 
Cetttre of the Trochoid ; the uppermoft Point of the Axis, 
the Vertex of the Trochoid ; and the Plane, comprehended 
between the Trochoid and its Bafe, the Trochoidal Space. 

The Trochoid is the fame with what we otherwise call the 
Cycloid ; the Properties, &c. whereof, fee under the Article 
Cycloid. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, t&x&i Wheel, and 
a J*©-, Form. 

TROGLODYTES, Troglodyte, in the ancient Geo- 
graphy, a People of ^Ethiopia, faid to have lived in Caves 
under Ground. 

(Pomp. Mela gives a ftrange Account of them. — He fays 
they did not fb properly fpeak as ffiriek j that they liv'd on 
Serpents, l£c. 

Tzetza calls them Ichthyophagi. Mont anus takes them to 
be the fame withthofe call'd in Scripture Ghanamim. T'hi- 
tiamis in Strabo, will have them wrote without the I, Trogo- 
ditee. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek, r§ayKtt t Caverna. 

Troglodytes are alfo fpoke of as a Sect of Jevtifji 
Idolaters. See Sect. 

The Prophet Ezekiel relates, cap. viii. v, 8- 9 10, &p, 
that God, among other Abominations of the Ifraelites which 
he fet before him, fliew'd him feventy old Men, who with 
their Cenfers in their Hands, adored fecretly, all kinds of 
Animals and Reptiles painted on the Wall. 

< Pkilapius on this Vjfion of the Prophet, erects thefe Idola- 
ters into a Sect of Ifraelites, who, hiding themfelves under 
Ground and in Caves, adored all kinds of Idols: And the 
Editor of T'hilafrius calls this Seel 'Troglodytes, from Tfeoyhn, 
a Cave, and Ai#, I penetrate, as believing, on the Credit of 
"Fhilaftrius, that thole of this Seel: hid themfelves in Caves. 

And yet the Prophet plainly fhews, that it was in iecret 
Parts of their Houfes, and not in fubterraneous Caverns, that 
thefe 70 Ifraelites Idolatrized. 

The Word Troglodytes, then, is feign'd 5 ib is the Sect. 

TROIA or Trojan Games, Ludi Trojani, were 
Games inftituted by Afcamm, Son of JEneas ; and which 
afterwards pafs'd to the Romans, and were celebrated in the 
Circus by the Youth of Rome. See Games and Circus. 

One of the Number who prefided over the Solemnity, was 
call'd the c Princeps Juventutis ; and was always of one of 
the firffc Families in Rome. See Prince. 

At firft, 'tis fuppoled, they only engaged on Foot and on 
Horfehack 3 becaufe Virgil, whodefcribes thefe Games in the 
JEneid. lib^Y. onlyfpeaksof Horfes and Cavaliers, withoutany 
mention of Biga; and Quadrigae, which were not in Uie at 
Rome, till long after Afcanius. — And yet T)ion, fpeaking of 
Ctefar's Games, fays, the Youth there combated in Chariots : 
But 'tis thought by fome, that thefe were not the Trojan 
Games, but Courfes and Combats of a different Kind, proper 
for voung People of a more advanced Age. 

TROLLING, among Anglers. — To Troll, is to fifh for 
Pikes with a Rod, whole Line runs on a Reel. See SPi£e- 
Fishing. 

TRONCHONNE & demembree, in Heraldry, denotes a 
Crofs orotherThing cut in Pieces and difmembred, yet fo as 
all the Pieces keep up the Form of a Crofs, though fet ata 
fmall Diftance from one another. See Cross. 

TRONAGE, Tronagium, an ancient Cuftom or Toll 
pay'd for the weighing of Wooll. 

The Word comes from Trona, an old Name for a Beam 
to weigh withal. Hence 

TRONATOR, an Officer of the City of London, whofe 
Bufinefs it was to weigh the Wooll brought into that City. 

TRONE- Jftv^r, was the fame with what we now call 
Trov-iveight. See Weight. 

TROOP of Florfe, is a fmall Body of Horfe, under the 
Command of a Captain!; anfwering to a Company of Foot. 
See Company and Captain. 

Independant Troop, is a Troop that .is not imhodied with, 
or joined to any Regiment. See Regiment, Guard, i$c. 
To beat the Troop, is the fecond Beat of a Drum, where- 
by the Foot are advertis'd to march. See Drum. 

TROPE, Tropus, in Rhetoric, a kind of Figure of 
Speech, whereby a Word or Diction is changed from its 
proper and natural Signification into another, with fome 
Advantage. See Figure, 



As, when we fay an Afs, for a flnpid T>erfon ; Thunderbolt 
of War, for a great Captain, to iwfb the Slack-more white* 
for a fruitlefs Undertaking. 

This Change of Senfe is never to be ufed, but where it 
gives a Force and Dignity, or renders the Difcourfe more 
iignificant, weighty and graceful. 

'Tis call'd Trope, from the Greek, tfara, verto, I turn, 
change , in regard the Words are here transferred from the 
Things they properly import, to others which they only im- 
port indirectly ; and that Tropes only fignify the Things they 
are applied to by reafbn of the Connexion and Relation thole 
Things have with thufe other;!, whole proper Names they 
are. 

This Chsnge or Inverfion is perform'd various Ways ; but 
chiefly Four; whence arife four principal Tropes, viz. the 
Metaphora, Metonymia^Synechdoche and Ironia ; each where- 
of, fee under the proper Articles, Metaphora, Metony- 
mia, Synecdoche, &c. 

Some Authors confound the Term Trope, with Figure 5 
but they are very different Things. - — Mofr Authors, as 
F. de Colonia, &c. make Figure, the Genus, and Trope, a 
Species ; defining Figure to be any Ornament in Difcourfe, 
whereby it is railed above the common Language ; and 
Trope "to be that peculiar kind of Ornament which con- 
fifts in the Change of the Senfe, l£c. 

But Voffius makes Trope and Figure to be two collateral 
and independent Things 5 defining Trope to be the Change 
of the Senfe, $$c. And Figure, to be any Ornament, except 
what becomes lb by fuch Change, &&. See Figure- 

'Tis in the Tropes, principally, that the Riclinefs and 
Variety of a Language confifts ; and yet thole fhould never 
be ufed but to exprefs what could only be reprefented im- 
perfectly, in common and proper Terms. — - Tropes fhould 
always be clear ; they are vicious, if they be oblcure, or too 
far-fetch'd. The Idea of the Trope fhould be fb connected 
with that of the proper Name, that they fhould follow each 
other; fb that in exciting the one, the other fhould be 
awakened of courfe. 

Befides the four capital Tropes above-mentioned, there are 
feveral inferior ones: When the Trope is too bold, 'tis call'd 
an Hyperbole ; when continued, 'tis an Allegory ; when too 
ohfeure, zx\JEnigma-j when it fhocks us, or is too remote, 
a Catachrefis. Sec Hyperbole, Allegory, -Enigma, 

Add to thefe, other Tropes, as the Metahpfis, Antonoma- 
fa and Litotes or Extenuation. See Metalepsis, £=?c. 

Some alio refer the Six Kinds of Irriiion, to the Tropes^ 
viz. the Sarcafm, T)iafyrm, Charientifm, AJleifm, MyBerifm 
andMunefs; but without iufficient Reafon. See Sarcasm* 

TROPHY, Trophjeum, among the Ancients, a Pile or 
Heapof Arms of avanquim/d Enemy, rais'd by the Conqueror 
in the moft eminent Part of the Field of Battel. 

The Word is alfo ufed for an artificial Reprefentation of 
fuch a Pile in Marble, Stone or other Matter. — Such were 
the Trophies of Alariusand Sylla in the Capitol, &c. 

The ancient Trophies confift of Greek and Roman Arms ; 
and the Modern ones of Arms of the various Nations row 
in ufe ; as in thole infblated ones near Blenheim, in the 
Fauxbourg, S. Antoin, and in the Caftle of Verfailles. 

Some are done in BalFu-Relievo, as tbofe of the Trajan 
Column, and the Attic of the Court of the Loltvre. 

Trophies ate likewife frequently exhibited on Medals of 
the Emperors, ftruck on occafion of Victories ; wherein, 
befides Arms and Spoils, are frequently feen, one or two 
Captives by the Sides of the Trophy. 

Trophies, M. Vaillant oblerves, were, originally, nothing; 
but Trunks of Trees, which the Victor planted on the moft 
eminent Part of the conquer'd Province, and which were 
hung with the Spoils of the Enemy, to perpetuate the 
Memory of his Defeat. 

The Word is form'd from the Lathi, Trophceum, which 
Vejjius deduces from the Greek, Trope, the Flight of an 
Enemy. 

TROPHY. Money, a Duty of 4 A. paid Annually by the 
Houfe-keepers or the Trained Bands, for the Drums, 
Colours, £?£. of their refpective Companies. See Mili- 
tia. 

TROPICKS, Tropici, in Aftronomy, two immoveable 
Circles of the Sphere, drawn through the Solftiiial Points, 
parallel to the Equator. See Circle and Sphere. 

Such are the Circles M E and N L, Tab. Aflronomy, 
Fig. 52. See Solstitial T'oint. 

Or, the Tropicks may be defined two Circles parallel to the 
Equator, at fuch Diftance therefrom, as is equal to the Sun's 
greateft Recefs from the Equator towards the Poles ; or to 
the Sun's greateft: Declination; or the Obliquity of the 
Ecliptic. See Declination, Obliquity, ££?g. 

That of the Tropicks drawn through the beginning of 
Cancer E, is called the Tropic of Cancer. See Cancer. 

And that through the beginning of Capricorn, the Tropic 
of Capricorn, See Capricorn. 

They 
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They have their Name from the Greek, isii, Turn, Con- 
verjion, as being the Limits of the Sun's Way, or Declina- 
tion towards North and South ; Co that when the Sun is 
arriv'd at either of them, he turns the other Way. 

Hence, i°. Since the Declination of the Ecliptic is the 
Arch E A or LD ; E N will be the Diftance of the Tropicks 
which is double the greateft Declination. 

2°. Wherefore if the Sun's Meridian Altitude be obferv'd, 
both in the Winter and Summer Solftice, and the latter be 
iiibtracled from the former, the Remainder will be the Di- 
ftance of the Tropicks ; half whereof is the greateft. Decli- 
nation of the Ecliptic, See Ecliptic. 

•Tropicus, in Geography, are two lefler Circles of the 
Globe, drawn parallel to' the Equator, thro' the Beginnings 
of Cancer and Capricorn. See Cancer and Capricorn. 

Thefe Tropicks are in the Planes of the Cceleftial Tropicks, 
and at the Diftance of 23° 29' from the Equator, which is 
the Sun's greateft Declination. See Circle and Globe. 

TROPISTS, or Tropici, the Name of a Sea.— St. 
MthttnsHus, in his Letter to Serapion, gives this Appellation 
to the Macedonians, who were alio call'd pneumatomachi in 
the Eaft, and Patripafians in the Weft. See Fneumato- 
machi, SSic. 

The Reafon of the Name Tropifl was, that they explain d 
the Scripture altogether by Tropes and Figures of Speech. 
See Trope. 

The Romanifts alfo give the Appellation Tropifts to thofe 
of the Reform'd Religion ; in regard of their conftructing 
the Words of the Eucharifl figuratively. See Transub- 
stantiation. 

TROITTES, Tropitje, a Sea, who, according to Phi- 
lafir'ms, maintam'd that the Word was timid or chang'd into 
Flefh, or into Man. 

This Opinion they founded on that Paffage of St. John, 
mifunderftood 5 The Word was made Flejb ; as if it import- 
ed, that the Word was converted into Flefh, and not that 
he was cloath'd with our Flefh, and our Nature. 

TROT, in the Manage, one of the natural Paces of a 
Horle, perform'd with two Legs in the Air, and two on the 
Ground at the fame time, crofs-wife, like St. Andrew's 
Crofs ; and continuing fo alternately to raife the hind Leg 
of one Side, and the fore Leg of the other Side at once, 
leaving the other hind and fore Leg upon the Ground till 
the former come down. . 

In this Motion, the nearer the Horfe takes his Limbs 
from the Ground, the opener, the evener, and the fhorter 
his Pace will be. -- If he takes up his Feet flovenly, it is a 
Sign of Stumbling and Lamenefs ; if he tread narrow, or 
crofs ir betokens interfering or failing ; if he tread long^ it 
fhews over-reaching ; if he ftep uneven, it befpeaks Toll 
and Wearinefs. 

TROUBADOURS, or Trouveours, or Irouvers, a 
Name anciently, and to this Day, given the ancient Poets of 
•Provence. See Poetry, £ ■ 

Some will have the Name borrow d from troaver, to find, 
by reafon of their Inventions ; tho' others take them to have 
been aW&Trcmbadours, by leafon they lung their foems 
on an Inftrument call'd a Trompe or Trump. 

The Poefy of the Troubadours confided in Sonnets, mo- 
rals Songs, Syrventes or Satyrs, which were much to their 
Tafte ; and in Tenfons, which were Love l.ifputes. 

7ean de Notre Dame, commonly call'd Nofiradanms, a 
Procureur in the Parliament of 'Provence, wrote an amp.e 
Difcourfe of thefe Poets. — He makes their Number fevenry- 

iX <Pafqitier tells us, he had an ExtraS of an ancient Book 
belonging to Cardinal Sembo, entitled, Los Noms daquels 
md pent Tenfons £i? Svrvenies, which made their Number 
ninety-fix, among which was an Emperor, viz. Frederick 1. 
and two Kings, viz,. Richard I. of England, and a King ot 
Jrrttgta, with a Dauphin, feveral Counts, i£c. Not that 
all thele had compos'd entire Works in Provincial ; lome of 
them had not brought forth any thing beyond Epigrams. 

'Petrarch (peaks with Applaufe of feveral Troubadours in 
the IV th Chapter of the Triumph of Love, — The Italian 
Poets are faid to have borrow'd their beft Pieces from the 
Troubadours. Pafiuier declares expreily, that Hants and 
Petrarch are, indeed, the Fountains of the Italian Poetry ; 
but Fountains which have their Sources in the Provincial 

"s'oliche in his Hiftory of Provence, relates, that about 
the Middle of the XHth Centuty, the Troubadours began to 
he eaeem'd throughout Europe, and that their Credit and 
Poefy was at the^higheft about the Middle of the XlVrh. 
He adds, that it was in Provence that Petrarch learnt the 
Art of Rhiming, which he afterwards praa.s d, and taught 

'" TROVER in Law, an Aaion which a Man hath againft 
one that having found any of his Goods, refcfeth to deliver 
them upon Demand. . 

Aaions of Detinue are frequently turn d into Aflions 
upon the Cafe, fur Trover and Converfioti. See Detikve. 
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TROUGH of the Sea, is the Hollow or Cavity made 
between the Waves or Billows in a rowling Sea. — Hence, 
when a Ship lies down there, they fay fhc lies in the Trough 
oj the Sea. 

TROUSSEQUIN, in the Manage, a Piece of Wood 
cut arch-wife, rais'd above the hinder Bow of a great Sad- 
dle, and fervmg to keep the Boltters firm, 

TROUT colour* d. — A Horfe is faid to be of this Colour 
when he is white, and fpeckled with Spots of black, bay, or 
forrel, efpecially about the Head and Neck. 

Tp.ovT-F/flwg. See Trcut-V is hikg, 

TROY-zveight, anciently call'd Trone-weight. SeeT R o- 
nage and Weight. 

_ TRUCE, a Sufpenfion of Arms; or a CefTation of Hofli- 
lities between two Parties at War, 

Truces are frequently concluded between Princes, in order 
to come to a Peace. — Truces of many Years ferve in lieu ot 
Treaties of Peace between Princes, whole Differences cannot 
be finally adjufted. See Treaty. 

The Word, according to Menage, %$c. comes from the 
Zat/n, Treuga, which fignifies the fame Thing. Cafeneuve 
derives it from the German, trava, or tre-iv. which fignifies 
Faith. 

Truce of God, or Treuga T)ei. See Treuca Z?«. 

TRUCHMAN, T)ragcman, or Tirogman, in the Countries 
of the Zevant, an Interpreter. See Dragoman. 

TRUCK, in a Ship, a fquare Piece of Wood at the Top 
of a Mart, to put the Flag Staff in. 

TRUCKING, in Commerce. See Permutation, Ex- 
change, Commerce, &c. 

TRUCKS, among Gunners, round Pieces of Wood like 
"Wheels, nVd on the Axel-trees of Carriages; to move the 
Ordnance at Sea. 

TRUE, fomething agreeable to the Reality of Things, 
or to Truth, See Truth. 

In this Senfe we fay, the true God, the true Religion, true 
Gold, &c. in Oppofition to falfe or pretended ones. See 
Falshood. ~ , 

True T'lace of a Planet, or Star, in Aftronnmy, is a 
Point of the Heavens fhewn or pointed out by a right Line* 
drawn from the Centre of the Earth through the Centre of 
the Planet or Star. See Place. See alio Planet, i$c. 

In this Senfe the Word itands oppos'd to apparent i Place i 
which is that found by a right Line drawn from the Obler-* 
ver's Eye through the Centre of the Planet or Srar. Ses 
Apparent. ■ ■ 

This Point in the Heavens is referr'd to the Ecliptick or 
Zodiack, by the Planet or Stars Circle of Longitude. Sec 
Circle of Longitude. 

TRUFFLES, Titbera Terra, in Natural Hi.flory, a kind 
of vegetable Productions, not unlike Mufllrooms, See 
Mushroom. 

The ancient Phyficians and Naturalifts,' rank Truffles in, 
the Number of Roots, Bulbs, or Cloves ; and define rhem 
to be a Species of Vegetables, without Stalks, Leaves,' 
Fibres, \£c. 

They are produe'd moll: in dry chap'd Grounds, and thar^ 
as ^Pliny fays, chiefly after Rains and Thunder, in Autumn. 
— Their Duration he limits to a Year. — Their Colour is 
uncertain ; fbme being vvhito, others black, £efc. 

In Italy, France, &c. they eat them as a great Dainty, 
either fry'd in Slices with Oil, Salt and Pepper, or boil'd 
over and again in their own Broth. — The Hogs are exceed- 
ingly fond of them, and are frequently the Means of dis- 
covering the Places where they are 5 whence the cjnmion 
People call them S-ivine-bread. ■ 

The modern Botanitls rank Truffles in the Number of 
Plants ; tho' they want nioft of the ufual Parts thereof, — 
All we know of their Growth, is, that they are at firit no 
bigger than a Pea, redifh without, and within .whitifh 3 
and that as they ripen, the white Part grows more dusky 
and black, only there are fftll left a Number of white 
Streaks, which all terminate at Places where the outer Coat 
is crack'd, or open; and which, in all Probability, are the 
VefTels that convey the Notirifliment into the Truffles. 

In thele Veffels is found a whittfli Matter, which, when 
view'd with a Microfcope, appears to he a tranfparent Pa- 
renchyma, confifting of Veficulis ; in the Middle whereof, 
are perceiv'd little round black Grains, feparate from 
each other, luppos'd.to be the Seed of the Truffles. See 
Seed. 

When the Truffle rots in the Ground thro' Excefs of Ripe- 
nefs, thefe Grains are the only Thing that remain of then* j; 
and thefe are fuppos'd to produce new Truffles, which grow 
one after another. 

What confirms the Opinion of their coming from Seed, 
is, that rhere have been Truffles lately difcover'd in England, 
and this only in Northampton ft ire, and even only in one 
Place thereof, viz. near Rvpto?i, a Place itock'd with Plants 
formerly brought from Zanguedcc ; and 'tis only fince theiv 
that any Tnffl.cs have been there obferv'd 5 whence 'tis enn- 
[ T 1 1 j eluded, 
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eluded, that the Seed of thefe Trttffies was brought from 
France among the Roots of the other Plants. 

Thefe Ehglip lhtff.es were firtt diicover'd by Dr. Hatton* 

Dr. Taiuml Robinfon allures us, they are the true French 

Irtifjks i the Italian Tarteffi or Tartujjole, and the Spanijh 
lurmOS de %iera t being not noted by Mr. Ray as ever 
known on JBnglijb Ground : indeed, he adds, that he has 
ieen them thrice as large at Florence, Rome, &c. 

Thofe obferv'd in England are all included in a ftudded 
Bark or Coat, and the inner Subflance is of the Confiitence 
of the fiefhy Part of a young Chelhut, of a Paiie Colour, a 
rank orhircine Smell, and unlavoury. 

By a Chymical Analyiis, Truffles are found to abound in a 
volatile Alkali mix'd with Oil, upon which their Smell, 
&C. depends. They never rile out of the Ground ; but are 
found ulually half a Toot beneath the Surface thereof. 

Dr. Hat ton has obferv'd ieveral little Fibres i (filing out of 
fome Truffles, and infinuating themlelves within the Soil, 
which, in all Probability, do the Office of Roots. — The 
Truffles grow tolerably globular, as receiving their Nouri fo- 
ment all around them ; they being ro be consider *d, like Sea 
Plants, encompals'd with their Food, which they luck in 
thro' the Pores of their Bark or Rind. See Coral. 

They are tendered and belt in the Spring, tho' eafieft 
found in Autumn; the Wet fuelling them, and the Thunder 
and Lightening dtlpofing them to lend forth their Scent, fo 
alluring to the Swine, that ibme of the Ancients cali'd them 
Ceraunia. 

The Depth at which the Truffles lie, Dr. Robhfmi ob- 
ierves, is no Objection to their being of the vegetable Tribe ; 
that being a Thing common to. Ieveral other Plants that 
ihoot up Stalks, particularly rhe Lathyrus tuberofus, com- 
monly cali'd Chamabalanm and Terra Glan.ies, in Evglijh 
Earth-Nuts, the Roots of our Buibocadanum, &c. 

The Ancients are exceedingly divided as to the Ufe of 
Truffles; fome affirming them to be wholelbme Food, and 
others pernicious; Amcmna particularly, who will have 
them to caufe Apoplexies. — For my own Parr, fays M. Le- 
mery, I am of Opinion they have borh good and evil Effe&s; 
they reftore and ftrengthen the S.omach, promote the Semen, 
\§c. but when us'd in abundai.ee, they attenuate and divide 
the Juices immoderately, and by fame volatile and exalted 
Principles, occalion great Fermentations, t£c. tho' the Pep- 
per and Salt they are ordinarily eaten withal, do doubdefs 
contribute greatly to thofe Effects : — Their r ch Taite is ow- 
ing to their not putting forth any Stalk 3 in effect their 
Principles being united, and, as it were, concentred in a 
little Bulb, muft yield a richer and more delicious Savour 
than if the Juices were difoersM by Vegetation thro' the 
feverat Parts of a common Plant. — Some roaft the Truffles 
under the A foes ; others pulverize and mix them in 
Sauces. 

The Word is form'd from the Zatin, Tuber, or Tubemt- 

lll'iil. 

TRUG, and Trvg-Com, in our ancient Cuftoms. — 
Tres Trug frumenti vel avenge faciunt 2 Sujhels, intra pre- 
bendam de Hunderton in Ecclefia Heref, M. S. detemp. E. 3. 

In the black Book of Hereford, we find trttga frumenti 
for a Meafure of Wheat: And at Lempfer, at this Day, 
the Vicar has Trvg-Corn allow'd him for officiating at fbmc 
Chapels of Kale, as Stoke and Dcckly within that Parifo. — 
Haply it may come from the Saxon, Trog, which fignifies a 
great hollow Vefl'el or Trough. 

TRULLIZATION, in the ancient Architecture, a Term 
us'd by Vitruvius for all Kinds of Couches or Layers of 
Mortar, wrought with the Trowel in the Infide of Vaults 5 
or for the Hatches made on the Layer of Mortar, to retain 
the Lining of Stuc. 

TRULLUM,a barbarous Word, fignifying Dome; chiefly 
us'd in this Phrafe, The Council in Trullo. See Council. 

This was a Council affembled in the Year 680, againft the 
Jllonothelites, in the Dome of the Palace of Confantinople y 
cali'd Trullum ; the Name whereof it has retain'd. 

It was alfo cali'd the §>iiinfzxtwn. See Quinsextum. 

The Trullum was properly a Hall in the Palace of the 
Emperors of Confantinofle, where they ufiially confulted of 
Matters of State. — The Council held therein was the 6th 
Oecumenical or Genera! Council, cali'd in Trullo. 

The Term is form'd from rhe Latin, Trtilla, Cup 5 the 
Hall beins fo cali'd becaufe vaulted. 

TRUMPET, a mufical Tnfrrument, the tnofl liable of all 
portable ones of the Wind Kind, us'd chiefly in War, among 
the Cavalry, to direcl rheni in the Service. See Music. 

*Tis ufually made of Brafs, fometimes of Silver, Iron, 
Tin, and Wood. Mofes, we read, made two of Silver, to 
be us'd by the Prielh, Numb. x. and Solomon made 200 like 
thofe of Mefes, as we are infortn'd by Jofephus, lib. viii. 
which foews abundantly the Antiquity of that Inftru- 
ment. 

The Ancients had various Inflruments of the Trumpet 
Kind; as the Tuba, Cornua, and Litui ; which fee under 
their reipe&ive Articles. 
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The modern Trumpet confifts of a Mouth-piece, near an 
Inch broad, tho" the Bottom be only one Third lo 'much. — 
The Pieces which convey the Wind are cali'd the Srmxl.es -, 
the two Places where it is bent, 'Potences ; and the Canal 
between the fecond Bend and the Extremity, the <P«vUltm ; 
the Places where the Branches take afunder, or are iol- 
dcr'd, the Knots ; which are five in Number, and cover the 
Joints. 

When the Sound of the Trumpet is well manag'd, 'tis of 
a great Compafs. — Indeed its Extent is not ftriaiy determi- 
nable ; fince it reaches as high as the Strength of the Breath 
can force ir. -- A good Breath will carry it beyond four 
Oclaves, which is the Limit of the uf'ual Keys of Spinets 
and Organs. 

In War there are eighr principal Manners of founding the 
Trumpet : The fidi, cali'd the Cavalquet, us'd when an 
Army approaches a City, or paflra thro' it in a March. -- 
The fecond the Soute-felle, us'd when the Army is to de- 
camp nr march. — The third is when they /bund to Horfe, 
and then to the Standard. ~ The fourth is the Charge. — 
The fifth the Watch.-- The fixth is cali'd the double Caval- 
qtut- — The feventh the Chamade. — And the eighth the 
Retreat. Befide various Flourilb.es, Voluntaries, jjr. uled 
in Rejoycings. 

There are alfo People who blow the Trumfet fo foftly, 
and draw fo delicate a Sound from it, that it is uled not 
only in Church Mufic, but even in Chamber Mufic : And 
'tis on this Account that in the Italian and German Mufic 
we frequently find Parts en:itled Tromba prima, or I" firft 
Trumpet, Tromba \\\ figonda, Ilia, terza, fecond, third 
Trumpet, e?c, as being intended to be play'd with Trum- 
pets. 

There are two notable Defects in the Trumpet, obferv'd 
by Mt. Roberts, in the Thilofifhical TranfaBicus ; — The 
firft is, that it will only perform certain Notes within its 
Compafs, commonly cali'd Trumpet Notes-. The iecond, 
that four of the Notes it does perform, are our of Tune. 
See Note. 

The lame Defects are found in the Trumpet Marine ■ and 
the Realon is the fame in borh. See Trumpet Marine. 

The Word Trumpet is form'd from the French, Trompette. 
Menage derives it from the Greek, rpiftS®-, turbo, a Shell 
anciently uled for a Trumpet. T)u Cange derives it from 
the corrupt Latin, Trumpa, or the Italian, Tromba or 
Trombetta ; others from the Celtic, Trompill, which fignifies 
the fame Thing. 

Trumpet Marine, is a mufical Inftrument confifting of 
three Tables, which form its triangular Body. 

Ir has a very long Neck, with one fingle String, very thick 
mounted on a Bridge, which is firm on one Side, but tremu- 
lous on the other. - 'Tis flruck by a Bow with the one 
Hand, and with the other the String is prefs'd or flopp'd on 
the Neck by the Thumb. 

'Tis the Trembling of the Bridge, when flruck, that makes 
it imitate the Sound of a Trumpet ; which it does to that 
Perfeaion, that 'tis fcarce poffible to diflinguiffi the one 
from the other. 

And this is what has given the Denomination of Trumpet 
Marine, tho', in Propriety, it be a kind of Monochord 

The Trumpet Marine has the fame Defefls with the 
Trumpet, viz. that it performs none but Trumpet Notes 
and fome of thofe either too flat or too fharp. — The Rca- 
fon, Mr. Fr. Roberts accounts for, only premifing rhar com- 
mon Obfervation of two unifon Strings, that if one be 
flruck, the other will move ; the Impulfes made on the Air 
by one String, fetting another in Motion, which lies in a 
Difpofition to have its Vibrations fynchronous to them : To 
which it may be added, that a String will move, not only at 
the flriking of an Unifon, but alio at that of an 8th or i jth 
there being no Contrariety in the Motions to hinder each 
other. See Unison and Chord. 

Now in the Trumpet Marine you do not flop clofe, as in 
other Inflruments, but touch the String gently with your 
Thumb, whereby there is a mutual Concurrence of the upper 
and lower Part of the String to produce the Sound. — Hence 
'tis concluded, that the Trumpet Marine yields no mufical 
Sound, but when the Stop makes the upper Part of the 
String an Aliquot of the Remainder, and confequently of 
the Whole ; otherwife the Vibrations of the Parts will 'flop 
one another, and make a Sound fuirable to their Motion, al- 
together confus'd. Now the<e aliquot Parts, he lliews, are the 
very Stops which produce the Trumpet Notes. 

Trumpet Harmonious, is an Inftrumenr which imitates 
the Sound of a Trumpet, and which refembles it in every 
thing, excepting that it is longer, and confifls of more 
Branches. * 

'Tis ordinarily cali'd Sackbllt. See Sackcut. 

Speaking Trumpet, is- a Tube from fix to fifteen Foot 
long, made of Tin, perfectly flrai^ht, and with a very hjp e 
Aperture j the Mouth-piece being big enough to receive both 
Lips. 

The 
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The Mouth being apply'd hereto, it carries the Voice to a 
very great Diflance, fo as it may be heard, diftin&ly a Mile 5 
whence its Ufe at Sea. 

The Invention of this Trumpet is held to be modern : and 
is commonly afcrib'd to Sir Samuel Morland, who call'd it 
the Tuba Stent orophonica. — - But At Jo. KircJoer teems to have 
a better Title to the Invention j for 'tis certain he had fuch 
an Inftrurnent before ever Sir S. Morland thought of his. 

Kircher, in his ^Phonurg, fays, that the' Tromba pub- 
lifh'd laft Year in England, he invented 24 Years before, 
and p.ublifh'd in his Mijurgia : He adds, that Jac. Albanus 
Ghibbiftm and Fr. JBJbhmardtiS, afcribe it to him ; and that 
G. SchottUS teftifies of him, that he had fuch an Inftrurnent 
in iris Chamber in the Roman College, with which he could 
call to, and receive Anfwcrs from the Porter. 

Indeed, considering how fam'd Alexander the Great's Tube 
was, wherewith he uftd to fpeak to his Army, and which 
might be heard diftin&ly 100 Stadia or Furlongs, 'tis fome- 
what ftrange the Moderns fhould pretend to the Invention ; 
the Stentorophonic Horn of Alexander, whereof there is a 
Figure pxelcr/d in the Vatican, being almo't the fame with 
that now in Ufe. See Stentorophonic. 

Liftning, or ■ He-wing Trumpet, is an Inftrurnent invented 
by 'fofepb Landini,to affift the Ear in hearing of Perfbns who 
{peak at a great Diflance, without the Affiftance of any 
{peaking 'Trumpet. See Hearing and Ear. 

TRUMPETER, in Anatomy. See Buccinator. 

TRUNCATED 'Pyramid, or Cone, is one whofe Top or 
Vertex is cut off by a Plane parallel to its Bate, See Pyra- 
mid and Cone. 

A Truncated Cone, or the Fruftum of that Body, is 
fometimes alfo call'd a Curty-Cone. See Frustum. See 
alfo Gauging. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin* Truncare, to cut off a 
Parr from the Whole ; whence alio Truncus, Trunchion t Sic. 
In Heraldry they fay Trunked. 

TRUNCHEON, of the French Trcncon, and the Latin 
Irttucus-j a Battoon ; or a kind of Short Staff us'd by Kings, 
Generals, and great Officers, as a Mark of their Command. 
See Battoon. 

TRUNDLE, is a kind of Carriage with low Wheels, 
whereon to draw heavy cumberfome Burdens. 

Trundle Shot, is an Iron Shot about 17 Inches long, 
{harp-pointed at both Ends, with a round Bowl of Lead 
caft upon it, about a Hand Breadth from each End. See 
Shot. 

TRUNK, Truncus. the Stem, or Body of a Tree; or 
that Part between the Ground and the Place where it divides 
into Branches. See Stem, Branch, and Tree. 

In lopping of Trees, nothing is left but the "Trunk. See 
Pruning. 

Trunk is alfo ufed for the Stump, or that Part left over 
the Root in felling. — Large Trees when fell'd, Shoot out 
from the Trunk, and make a Copfe or Underwood. 

'Tis by means of the Trunks left rotting in the Ground, 
that the Waftes in Forefts are difcover'd. 

Trunk, in Anatomy, is ufed for the Bufto of the human 
Body, exclufive of the Head and Limbs. See Busto. 

Trunk, TruncUS, is alfo uftd for the Body of an Artery 
or Vein 5 in contra- diStincti on to the Branches and Ramifica- 
tions thereof. See Vein and Artery. 

The Word is patticularly apply'd to certain Parts of the 
Aorta and Cava. See Aorta and Cava. 

Trunk, in ArcJoiteBure, is ufed for the Fuji, or Shaft of 
a Column, with that Part of the Pedeftal between the Bate 
and the Cornice, call'd the 2)ye. See Shaft and Co- 
lumn. 

Trunk, is alfo popularly uted for the Snout of an Ele- 

fhant ; by Naturalifts call'd the Probofcis thereof. See 
'R0B0SCIS. 

Trunk Roots of a Plant, are little Roots which grow out 
of the Trunks of Plants. See Root. 

Thefe are of two Kinds, i°. Such as vegetate by a direft 
Defcent the Place of their Eruption being fometimes all 
along the Trunk, as in Mints, &c. and fometimes only in 
the utmoft Point, as in Brambles. 

i°. Such as neither afcend nor defcend, but fhoot forth at 
riffht Angles with the Trunk $ which therefore, tho* as to 
their Office they are true Roots, yer, as to their Nature, are 
a Medium between a Trunk and a Root. 

TRUNKED, among Heralds, is apply'd to Trees cut off 
at each End, which are faid to be trunked, or truncated. 

TRUNNIONS of a Piece of Ordnance, are thofe Knobs 
or Bunches of the Gun's Metal, which bear her up upon the 
Cheeks of the Carriages. See Gun, Cannon, Ordnance, 

Carriage, %$c- , _. . - , 

Trunnion Ring, is the Ring about a Cannon, next be- 

fbts the Trunnions. See Ordnance. 

TRUSS of Bowers - 7 is a Term us d by FloriSts to figmfy 

many Flowers growing together on the Head of a Stalk $ as 

in the Cowflip, L Auricula, &c. 



AZrttfs of Nay confifts of fifty-fix Pounds, cr half an' 
hundred Weight 5 thirty-fix Trufies make a Load: But in 
June and Atigujt theTnfs muft weigh fixty Pounds, on For- 
feiture of 18 j. per Trufs. 

A Trufs of Forage, is as much as a Troouer can carry on 
his Horfe's Crupper. 

Truss is alfo us'd for a Sort of Bandage made of Steel or 
the like Matter, wherewith to keep up the Parts in thofe who 
have Hernias or Ruptures. See Hernia, Bandace, 0c. 

TRUSSES, in a Ship, are Ropes made fail to the Barrels 
of a Yard, to bind the Yard to the Malt, when the Ship rolls. 
See Yards. 

TRUSSING, in Falconry, is an Hawk's railing any Fowl 
or Prey aloft, foaring up, and then defcending with it to the 
Ground. See Hawk and Falconry. 

TRUSTEE, one who has an Eftate, or Money put or 
intruded in his Hands for the Ufe of another. 

TRUTH, yeritas,aTcvm us'd in Opposition to FalJhcod\ 
and apply'd to Propofitions which anfwer or accord to the 
Nature and Reality of the Thing whereof fortieth ing is af- 
firm'd, or deny'd. See Proposition, Jjfc. 
■ Thus, when we fay that 4 is the fourth Part of twice 8 5 
that Proportion is true, becaufc agreeable to the Nature of 
thofe Numbers. See Falsiiood. 

Truth, according to Mr. Loc\, confifts in the joining or 
feparating of Signs as the Things fignify'd by them d.) agree 
or difasree one with another. — Now the joining or feparat- 
ing of Signs, is what we call making of Propofitions. — Truth 
then, properly, belongs only to Propofitions, whereof there 
are two Sorts, mental and verbal ; as there are two Sorts of 
Signs commonly made ufe of, yi&. Ideas and Words. See 
Idea and Word. 

Mental 'Propofitions, are thofe wherein the Ideas in our 
Underftanding are put together, or feparatcd by the Mind 
perceiving or judging of their Agreement or Difagree- 
ment. 

Verbal 'Propofitions, are Words put together, or Separated, 
in affirmative or negative Sentences : — So that Proposition 
confifts in joining or feparating Signs ; and Truth confifts in 
putting together or Separating thofe Signs, according as the 
Things they {land for agree or difagree. 

Truth, therefore, as well as Knowledge, may come under 
the Diftinclion of verbal and real j that being only -verbal 
Truth, where Terms are join'd according to the Agreement 
or Disagreement of the Ideas they Stand for, without regard- 
ing whether our Ideas are fuch as really have, or are capable 
of having any Exiftence in Nature. — But it is then they 
contain real Truth, when thefe Signs are join'd as our Idea's 
agree ; and when our Ideas are fuch, as we know are capable 
of having an Exiftence in Nature; which in Subftances we 
cannot know, but by knowing that fuch have exifted. See 

SURSTANCE. 

Truth is the marking down in Words the Agreement or 
Difagreement of Ideas, as it is. — Falfhocd is the marking 
down in Words the Agreement or Difagreement of Ideas 
othcrwife than it is ; and fo far as thefe 'ideas, thus mark'd 
by Sounds, agree to their Archetypes, fo far only is the 
Truth real. 

The Knowledge of this Truth confifts in knowing what 
Ideas the Words Stand for, and the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Difagreement of thofe Ideas, 'according as 'it is 
mark'd by thofe Words. See Probability Evidence 

Eefides Truth taken in the {trict Senfe before mention'd 
which is alfo call'd Logical Truth, there are other Sorts of 
Truths ; as, 

i°. Moral Truth, which confifts in fpeaking Things ac- 
cording to the Perfuafion of our own Minds 5 call'd alfo Ve- 
racity. 

2*. Metaphyfical, or Tranfcendental Truth, which is no- 
thing but the real Exiftence of Things conformable to the Ideas 
which we have annex'd to their Names. See Knowledge. 
See alfo Error, £f?c. 

In this Senfe a Clock may be laid to be true, when it an- 
fwers the Idea or Intention of the Perfon who made it. 

Others, will have Metaphyfical Truth to confift in the 
Agreement of a Thing with the Idea thereof in the divine 
Understanding. 

TRUTINA Hermetis, is ufed among AftroJogers, for an 
artificial Method of examining and rectifying a l^ativity. 
See Horoscope. 

TRUTINATION, the Act of weighing or balancing a 
Thing. See Weight and Ball an ce. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Trutina, a Pair of 
Scales. 

TRYAL. Sec Trial. 

To TRY, in the Sea Language. — A Ship is faid to tr\\ 
when file has no more Sails aboard but her Main-fail, or the 
Miflen-fail only. 

TRYPHERA, Tryphere^ in Pharmacy, a Term us'd 
for feveral Kinds of Opiates. — The Great Tryphcre is com- 

pofed 
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pofed of Opium, Cinnamon, Cloves, and ieveral other In- 
gredients ; It is ufed to fortify the Stomach, to flop Fluxes, 
and for fome Difeafes of the Womb. 

There is alfo the Saracenic Tryf>here, and the Terfian 
Tryf>here, thus call'd, becaufe firft introduced the one by 
the Saracens, and the other by the c Perfians 3 they both 
purge gently. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, 7p$se?ti delicate, 
foft, by reaibn it makes thofe who ufe it, reft, 

TUB is ufed as a kind of Meafure, to denote the Quan- 
tity of divers Things. — A Tub of Tea, is a Quantity of 
about 60 Pounds. — ATub of Camfhire, is a Quantity from 
56 to 80 Pounds. 

TUBE, Tubus, a <Pipe, Conduit or Canal 5 being a 
Cylinder, hollow within fide, either of Lead, Iron, Wood, 
Glafs or other Matter, for the Air or fome other Fluid to 
have a free PafTage or Conveyance through. 

The Term is chiefly ufed for thofe ufed in Phyficks, Agro- 
nomy, Anatomy, £gc. On other ordinary Occafions, we 
ufually lay Pipe. See Pipe. 

In the Memoirs of the French Academy of Sciences, 
M. Varignon gives us a Treatife on the Proportions neceffary 
for the Diameters of Tubes, to give precifely any determinate 
Quantities of Water. — The Refutt of his Piece turns upon 
thefe two Analogies ; That the Diminutions of the "Velocity 
of Water, occafion'd by its Fri&ion againft the Sides of the 
Tubes, are as the Diameters; the Tubes being fuppofed 
equally long; and the Quantities of Water iffuing out at 
the Tubes, are as rhe fquare Roots of their Diameters, de- 
ducting out of them the Quantity each is diminifh'd. See 
Fluid, Fountain, Friction, &c. 

For the Tubes of Barometers and Thermometers ; fee 
Barometer and Thermometer. 

For the Afcent of Liquors in Capillary Tubes; fee Ascent 
am 1 - Capillary. 

Torricellian Ture. See Torricellian Tube. 

Tube, in Aftronomy, is fometimes ufed for Telefcofe ; 
but more properly for that Part thereof into which the 
Lena's are fitted, and by which they are directed and ufed. 
SeeTELEscopE. 

THeGondnefs of the Tube, being of great Importance to 
that of the Telefcope ; we mall here add its Structure. 

ConftruBion of a 1)raw-Tvwi for a Telefcope. 

The great Points to be regarded here, are, that the Tube 
ben't troubLiome by its Weight, nor lyable to warp and 
diiturb the Politiun of the GlafTes : So that any kind of 
Tube will not ferve in every Cafe : But 

j« If the Tube be fmall, 'tis bell made of thin brafs 
Plates cover'd with Tin, and form'd into Pipes or Draws, to 
Hide within one another. 

2° For long Tubes, Iron would be too heavy ; for which 
reaibn fome chufe to make them of Paper, thus : — A 
wooden Cylinder is turn'd, of the Length of the Paper to 
beuled; and of a Diameter equal to that of the imallefl 
Draw. About this Cylinder is roll'd Paper, till it be of a 
fufficient Thicknels : When one Pipe is dry, provide others 
after the fame manner; ftill making the la ft ferve as a Mould 
for rhe next, till you have enough for 'he length of the Tube 
defired. Laftly, to the Extremes of the Draws are to be 
glew'd wooden Ferrils, that they may be drawn forth the 
better. 

g° Since Paper Draws are apt to fwell with moift Weather, 
fo as to fpoil their Aiding; and in dry Weather to fhrmk, 
which renders them loole and tottering ; in both which 
Cafes, the Situation of the Lens's is eaiily dilturb'd; the 
beft Method of making Tubes, is as follows: Glue Parch- 
ment round a wooden Cylinder ; am! let the Parchment be 
polour'd Black, to prevent the reflected Ray.s making any 
Confufion. Provide very thin Slits of Beech, and bending 
them into a Cylinder, glue them carefully to the Parchment: 
Cover this wooden Cafe with white Parchment ; and about 
its outer Extreme make a little Ring or Ferril : after the 
fame manner make another Draw over the former ; and then 
another, till you have enough for rhe Length of the Tube. 

To the inner Extremes of each Draw, fir a wooden Ferril, 
that the fpurious Rays ftriking againlt the Sides, maybe in- 
tercepted and loft. In thofe Places where rhe Lens's are to 
be put, it will be proper to furnifti the Ferrils with Female 
Screws. Provide a wooden Cover to defend the Object 
i Glafs from the Duft, and purring rhe Eye Glals in its 
wooden Ferril, fatten it by the Screw to the Tube. Laftly, 
provide a little wooden Tube of a Length equal to the 
Pittance the Eye Glafs is to be from the Eye, and fit it to 
the other Extreara of the Tube. 
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TUBER, or Tubercle, in Botany, a kind of round 
turgent Root, in form of a Knob or Turnip. See Root. 

The Plants which produce fiich Roots, are hence deno- 
minated Turberofe oxTurberous 'Plants. 

Tuber or Tuberosity, in Medicine, is ufed for a 
Knob or Tumour growing naturally on any Fart ; in Oppofi- 
tion to Tumors which arife accidentally, or from a Difeafe. 
Sec Tumor. 

The fame Term is alfb ufed for a Knot in a Tree. 
TUBERCULES, Tubercles, are little Tumors which 
fuppurate and difcharge Pus; often found in the Lungs. Sec 
Lungs- 

TU BERI LaBiferi, in Anatomy, is a Name ufed by fome 
Writers, for thoie fmall Tubes through which the Milk fiows 
to the Nipples of the Mamma: or Breafts. See Milk and 
Mammje. 

TUBEROSE, an Epithet given to fuch Roots as are round 
and flefliy, and grow in the Flefh. folid and continuous 5 
having neither Skin nor Shell. — Such are the Roots of 
Saffron, Peony, &c, 

TUBILUSTRIUM, in Antiquity, a Feaft or Ceremony 
in ufe among the Romans. See Feast. 

This Name was given to the Day whereon they purified" 
their lacred Trumpets ; as alfb to the Ceremony of purify- 
ing them; It was held on the fifth and laft Day of the Feafl 
of Minerva, call'd §>uinquatrm or guinquatria, which was 
perform'd twice a Year. 

The Word is compounded of Tubus, and Lujfro, I purify. 

TUBULI Vermiculares, a Name Ibmetimes uied by Na- 
turalills, for certain fmall winding Cavities on the out-fides 
of Shells. See Shell. 

TUFT, a Term ufed by fome Authors for the bufhy Part 
of Trees ; or that Part let with Branches, Leaves, &c. See 
Branch. 

Tarallelifm of the Tufts of Trees. — - All Trees are ob- 
ferv'd naturally to aftedt. to have their Tufts parallel to the 
Spot of Ground they fhadow; an Account of which Phe- 
nomenon, fee tinder the Article Parallelism. 

TUILERIE, or Tyler y, aTyle-work 5 being properly a 
large Building with a Drying-place, cover'd a-top, but furni fil- 
ed with Apertures on all Sides, through which the Wind 
having Admittance, dries the Tyles, Bricks, &c. in the 
Shade, which the Sun would crack, before they be in the 
Furnace. See Brick and Tyle. 

The Word is pure French, form'd from Tuile. 

The Garden or the Louvre is call'd the Tuileries, as being 
a Place where Tyles were anciently made, \$c, — But the 
Term Tuileries does not only include the Garden ; but alfo 
a magnificent Palace, whole Face takes up the whoje Length 
of the Garden : And hence it is, that rhey fay, The King 
lodges in rhe Tuileries ; The King has quitted the Tuileries 
for a few Days, to reiide in the Louvre. 

The Palace of the Tuileries is joined to th e L-ov"rre by a 
large Gallery, which runs all along the fame, and has its 
Profpects thereon. See Louvre. 

The Tuileries was begun in 1564, by Catherine de Aledicis, 
Wife of Henry II. in the Time of her Regency ; finillied by 
Henry IV. and magnificently adorned by Louis XIV. — The 
Garden of the Tuileries was much improved by Louis XIU. 

TUMBLER, a fort of Dog, called in Latin, Vertagus, 
from his quality of tumbling and winding his Body about, 
e'er he attacks and fattens on the Prey. 

Thefe Dogs are often leis than Hounds ; being lanker, 
leaner, arid fbtnewbat pricked-eared ; and by the Form of" 
their Bodies, might be called Mungrel Grey-hounds, if they 
were a little biqger. 

TUMKREL, TuiinREtLrjM, Tureichetum, an En- 
gine of Pumfhment, which ought to be in every Liberty, 
that has View of Frank-pledge, for the Correction and Cool- 
in<* of Scoldsand unquiet Women. See CucKiNG-y?co/. 

TUMEFACTION, the Aft of fwelling, or rifmg into a 
Tumor. See Tumor. 

Inflammations and TumefaBionS of the Teftes, frequently 
happen in the Gonorrhea ; either from the Wdknefs of the 
Velfe!*:, violent Motion, unfeafonable Ufe of Aftringents, a 
Negleci <'f Purging, or the like. See Gonorrhoea. 

TUMOR, or Tumour, in Medicine, &c. a preternatural 
Rifing or Eminence on any Part of the Body. 

Turgor is defined by the Phyficians, a Solution of Con- 
tinuity, arifing from fome Humor collected in a certain Part 
of the Body, which disjoyns the continuous Parts, infinuates 
itfelf between them, and deflroys their proper Form. 

This has given occafion to the Arabs to define a Turner to 
bean Indifpofition, compofed of three Kinds ol DHeafes, 
viz. an Inremperature, an ill Conformation, and a Solution 
of Continuity, all which they comprize under the Name 
Jfofhem, from the Greek, ht'cmuo.. See Aposthem. 

Tumors may proceed from various Caufes. — The Mafs 
of Blood throwing off or difcharging itfelf of any particular 
Humor, as fometimes happens in the Crifis of a Fever, 
Pleurify, Empyema, Bubo, Sfc will give rife hereto. 

And 
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And according to the Nature of the Humour fo difcharged, 
whether Sanguinous, Watery, Bilious, &c. the Tumor is 
different. 

Other Tumors there are, occasioned by Flatulency, as the 
Tympany, after the fame Manner as hydropical iumm are 
occafioned by a Collection of the Lymphs, or Serum, in a 
particular Parr. 

Ruptures ot the Inteftines, or their ftarting from their 
Places, will likewife caufe a Tumor. See Rupture. 

External Injuries are another general Cauie of Tumors. 
— Thus a Contufion, or a violent Stricture of any Part, a 
Wound, Fracture, Diflocation, &c. will make it fwell, or 
rife above its natural Level. And the fame thing may like- 
wife happen from the Bites of venomous Creatures, &c. See 
Wound, Ulcer, Contusion, Bite, $$c. 

Tumors, properly fo call'd, i.e. Humoral Tumors, or thofe 
which contain a fluid Matter, arife either from a Stagnation, 
i.e. an Obstruction of the PafTage of fume Fluid, occafioning 
a flow Congeftion j or aTranflation or Fluxion of an Humor 
from ibme ether Part 5 or a Generation of fome new Humor. 
See Humor. 

Tumors of the firft Kind are very numerous, and are 
ufually divided, with regard to the particular Humors they 
arefilled with, into Phlegmons, which come from the Blood. 
See Phlegmon and Blood. 

Eryjipeltfs, which are filled with the Bile. See Erysipelas 
and Bile. 
OedewasBVd with Pituita. See Oedema andPiTuiTA. 
And Schirrus's with Melancholy. See Schirrus. 
To which may be added, Flatulencies, fiU'd with Wind. 
See Flatulency, &c. 

Of the fecond Kind, are critical Tumors. See Critical. 
And of the third Kind, are Cancers, Ganglia's, and all 
Tumors conrain'd in a Cyftis or Bag. See Cancer, 
Ganglio, &c. 

Tumors alfo frequently acquire peculiar Denominations 
from the Part affected, as Ophthalmia, if in the Eye 5 'Paro- 
tides about the Ears $ Taronichia in the Fingers, {J/c See 
Ophthalmia, &c. 

With refpect to the Cure, all Tumors are diviiible into 
Simple and Compound, U e. into fiich as are of a kindly 
Nature, and go off, or arc cured in a reafonable Time, by the 
ufe of common Means, without the Appearance of any 
■violent or dangerous Symptoms ; and fuch as are more malig- 
nant, or prove difficult of Cure, and are attended with bad 
Symptoms, and afFect the adjacent Parrs, or the whole 
Body. — When a Tumor is formed by Fluxion, a fudden 
Pain, Hear, Tenfion and Puliation are felt in the Part, and 
manifeil Signs of a Fever appear. 

In thofe form'd by Congeftion, the Swelling rifes (lowly, 
and the Pain, and other Symptoms, come on gradually, and 
prove lei's violent ; unlefs it happen in the Joints, and other 
of the more fenfibie Part?, 

All Tumors, except thofe from Ruptures, terminate or are 
removed, either by Difcuffion, Suppuration, Putrefaction, 
Induration, or Translation. See Discutient, Suppura- 
tive, $$c. 

When a Tumor is dikuffed, the Part that was affected, 
appears relaxed, or reduced to its natural Size and Figure, 
and is free from Pain and Hardnefs. See Discussion. 

When a Tumor haflens to Suppuration, a confiderable 
Degree of Heat, Pain and Pulfation are felt in the Part, and 
if the Tumor be large, or lie deep, a Fever generally comes 
on : When the Matter is formed, thefe Symptoms commonly 
decreafe, and fometimes totally vanifh. And now, it the 
Situation of the Parts permits of it, the Tumor appears 
drawn to a Point, or becomes Conical in the Middle, or moll: 
depending Parr, where the Matter collected commonly 
proves White. -— At this Time, likewife, the Tumor ap- 
pears to be more contracted, and the Skin of the Part more 
fhrivelled or flaccid than before : And now, upon Preffurc, 
if the Tumor be fuperficial r or by vibrating it between the 
Fingers, the Matter may be felt to quafh. from Side to Side. 
See Suppuration. 

Tumors in the flefhy Parts of the Body, tend to their 
State, or fuppuratefafter than Tumors in the Joints, Glands, 

&C. . . _ 

When a Tumor is refblved by Induration, the Swelling of 
the Part, and the Pain decreafe, as the Hardnefs comes on. 

When it terminates in Putrefaction or Mortification, the 

Part grows fenfelefs, and turns black and fcetid. See Mor- 
tification. 

But when a Tumor goes off by Repulfion, or a Return of 
the Matter into the Blood, it difappears at once; upon which a 
Fever, or fome other acute Difeafe prefently enfues. See 
Repellent, 

Windy Tumors, M. Littre defcribes as form d of Air, in- 
clofed under fome Membrane, which it dilates more or lefs 
in proportion to the Quantity, and from which it cannot 
cfcape ; at lead not for fome time. 

TheDifficulty is, to conceive how the Air fhould come 
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to be coHeaect here, — M. Littre thinks that the molt or- 
dinary Caufe of windy Tumors, is the gathering of Juices 
in tome neighbouring Part, wherein there is an Obftrufli- 
on. I he Air which is intimately tnix'd with all the Juices 
of the Body, continues to be fo while they are in their na- 
tural Fluidity and Motion ; but if they be collected in any 
Part, and, by Confequence, have their Motion and Fluidity 
diminilhed, the Air gets its Liberty, and difengages itfelf 
from them. Now the Membranes of the Part wherein 
the Liquor is collected, becoming dilated by this Colkaion, 
and their Pores enlarged ; the dilengaged Air dcapes through 
them; but the Juice is left behind, as being too much thick- 
ned by its flay there : It therefore runs under fome other 
neighbouring Membrane, which it raifes, fwells and ex- 
tends. 

TUN or Ton, originally fignifies a large Veffel or Cask 
of an oblong Form, biggell in the Middle, and diminilllmg 
towards its two Ends ; girt about with Hoops ; and ufed to 
put up fevetal kinds of Merchandizes in, for their better 
Carriage ; as Brandy, Oil, Sugar, Skins, Hats, i£ci 

The Term is alfo ufed for certain Veffels of extraordinary 
Bignefs, fetving to keep Wine in for feveral Years. — In 
Germany, there are many fcarce ever emptied : The Heidel- 
berg Tun is famous. 

Some detive the Word from Aummnus, in regard 'tis 
then Tuns are moft needed : Da Ctuige deduces it from 
Tuima or Tonna, Words ufed in the bale Latin, for the fame 
thing ; whence alfo Tunnare to Tun. 

The Tun, we frequently calla Hcgfiead. See Hooshead.- 
Tun is alfo a certain Mealure, for Liquids, as Wine, 
Oil, iSc See Measure. 

The Englifi Tun contains two Pipes or four Barrels, or 
252 Gallons. 

The Tun of Amflerdam contains (, Aems or Ams ; the 
Aen^Ankers; the Anker 2 Stekans, the Stekan 16 Min- 
gles ; ii Stekans are equal to an Englifi Barrel or 63 
Gallons. See Gallon. 

The Tun of Bourdeaux and Bayonne contains four Barrels, 
equal ro three <Paris Muids. — At Orleans and Berry, it is 
about two 'Paris Muids. SeeMuiD. 

The tun of Malaga, Alicant, Sevil, £?c. is two Bottes, 
equal to about 36 or 37 Stekans. — The Tun of Lisbon is 
two Tcmigueze Bottes, equal to 25 Stekans. 

Tun is alio a certain Weight, whereby the 'Contents of 
Ships, l£c. are eilimated. See Weight. 

The Sea Tun is computed to weigh Two thoufand Pounds, 
or Twenty Quintals or Hundreds Weight ; fo that when we 
lay a Veffel carries Two hundred Tuns, we mean 'tis able 
to carry Two hundred times the Weight of Two thoufand 
Pounds, i. e. Four hundred thoufand Pounds : It being found, 
by a curiousOblervation, that the Sea Water, whole Room 
the Veffel fills, when full loaden, weighs lb much. See 
Burthen. 

To find the Burthen and Capacity of a Ship, they mea- 
fure the Hold or Place where ihe is loaden 5 allowing 42 
Cubic Feet to the Sea Tan. See Hold. 

The Price of Freighr, or Carriage of Merchandizes, is 
ordinarily fettled on the Foot of the Sea Tun : And yet, 
though the Tun is Twenty hundred Weighr, there is iome 
Difference made therein, either on account of the Weight or 
Cumberlbmneis or Bulk of the Commodities, the Space they 
take up, or the like. See Freight. 

Accordingly, at Bourdeaux, four Barrels of Wine are 
held a Tun ; five Barrels of Brandy are eilimated two Tuns 5 
three of Syrop are one Tun; four Barrels of Prunes, one 
Tun ; two Dozen of Walnut-tree Tables, one Tun ; a Dozen 
of Planks one Tun; Twenty Bufliels of Chelhuts are ac- 
counted one Tun ; and the like of Wheat or other Grain : 
Ten Bales of Cork ; Five Bales of Feathers, and Eight of 
Paper, make each one Tun. 

A Tun or Load of Timber, is 40 folid Feet, if the Timber 
be round : If it be hew'd, or fquare, 50. See Timber. 

Tun, Ton, in the end of Words or Names of Places, 
fignify a Town, Village, or dwelling Place ; from the Savon, 
Tun, Sepes, Vallum, Villa, Vicus, Oppidum ; and this from 
the Saxon Thun, i. e. an Hill, where they formerly built 
Towns. See Town. 

Tvs-Greve, from the Saxon, Tungerieva, q. d. Villa prtc- 
poflttts, a Tetm anciently ufed for a Reeve or Bailiff, qui in 
Villis, & qu<e dicimus Maneriis, Domini perfonam fujlinet, 
e'mfque vice omnia difponit C? moderatur. Spelman. See 
Greve. 

TUNE or Tone, in Mulic, is that Property of Sounds 
whereby they come under the relation of Acute and Grave 
to one another. See Gravity, £5?c. 

Though Gravity and Acutenefs be mereTerms of Relation, 
yet the Ground of the Relation, the Tune of the Sound, is 
fomething abfolute ; Every Sound having its own proper 
Time, which muft be under fome determinate Meafure, in 
the Nature of the Thing. 
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Y tie only tliffcrence, then, between one Tune and another 
is, in Degrees; which is naturally infinite, /, e. we conceive 
there is fometh'ing pcfitive in the Caufe of Sound which is 
capable of lefs and more, and contains in it the Meafure of 
the Decrees of Tune 5 and becaufe we don't fuppofe a leaft 
or created Quantity of this, we conceive the Degrees depend- 
ing on thofe Meafures to be infinite. See Sound. 

'If two or more Sounds be compar'd together in this Rela- 
tion, they are either equal or unequal in the Degree of Tune. 
— Such as are equal are calPd TJnifons. See Unison. 

The unequal conftitute what we call an Interval, which is 
the Difference of Tune between two Sounds. See Inter- 
nal. 

Caufe and Meafure of Tune 5 or that whereon the Tune 
of a Sound depends* 

Sonorous Bodies, we find, differ in Tune, i°. According 
to the different Kinds of Matter ; thus the Sound of aPiece 
of Gold is much graver than that of a Piece of Silver of 
the fame Shape and" Dimensions 5 in which Cafe, the Tones 
are proportional to the Specific Gravities. 

2. According to the different Quantities of the fame Mat- 
ter in Bodies of the fame Figure ; as a folid Sphere of Brafs, 
one Foot in Diameter, founds acuter than a Sphere of Brafs 
two* Foot Diameter 5 in which Cafe thbToneS are proportional 
to the Quantities of Matter. 

Here, then, are different Tunes connected with different 
fpecific Gravities, and different Quantities of Matter 5 yet 
cannot the different Degrees of Tune be referr'd to thofe 
Quantities, t$c. as the immediate Caufe. In Effect., the 
Meafures of Tune are only to be fought in the Relations of 
the Motions that are the Caufe of Sound, which are no 
where fo difcernable as in the Vibrations of Chords. See 
Chori?. 

Sounds, we know, are produe'd in Chords by their vibra- 
tory Motions ; not, indeed, by thofe fenfible Vibrations of 
the whole Chord, but by the infcnfible ones, which are in- 
fluenc'd by the fenfible, and, in all Probability, are propor- 
tional to them. — So that Sounds may be as juftly meafur'd 
in the latter, as they could be in the former, did they fall 
under our Senfes : But even the fenfible Vibrations are too 
fmall and quick to be immediately meafur'd. — The only 
Refource we have, is to find what Proportion they have with 
fome other Thing, which is effected by the different Tenfi- 
ons or Thicknefs, or Lengths of Chords, which, in all 
other Refpefts, excepting fome one of thofe mention'd, are 
the fame. See Vibration. 

Now, in the general, we find that in two Chords, all 
Things being equal, excepting theTenfion, or the Thicknefs, 
or the Length, the Tones are different $ there muft therefore 
be a Difference in the Vibrations owing to thofe different 
Tenficns, &c. which Difference can only be in the Velocity 
of the Courfes and Recouries of the Chords, thro' the Spaces 
wherein they move to and again. — Now, upon examining 
the Proportion between that Velocity, and the Things jufi 
mention'd, whereon it depends, 'tis found to a Demon ftrati on, 
that all the Vibrations of the fame Chord are perform'd in 
equal Times. 

Hence, as the Tone of a Sound depends on the Nature of 
thofe Vibrations whofe Differences we can conceive no other- 
wife than as having different Velocities, and as the fmall 
Vibrations of the fame Chord arc all perform'd in equal 
Time 5 and as 'tis found true in Facl, that the Sound of any 
Body arifing from one individual Stroke, tho* it grow gradu- 
ally weaker, yet continues in the fame Tone from firft to laft ; 
jt follows, that the Tone is neceffarily connected with a certain 
Quantity of Tune in making every fingle Vibration ; or that 
a certain Number of Vibrations, accomplifh'd in a given 
Time, conftitutes a certain and determinate Time 5 for the 
frequenter thofe Vibrations are, the more acute is the Tune 5 
and the flower and fewer they arc in the fame Space of Time, 
by fo much the more grave is the Tune; fo that any given 
Note of a Tune, is made by one certain Meafure of Velocity 
of Vibrations, i. e. fuch a certain Number of Covirfes and 
Recourfes of a Chord or String in fuch a certain Space of 
Time, conftitutes a determinate Tune. See Note. 

This Theory is ftrongly fupported by our beft and lateft 
Writers on Mufic, Dr. Holder, Mr. Malcolm, &c. both by 
Reafon and Experience. — Dr. Wallis, who owns it very rea- 
fonable, adds, that 'tis evident the Degrees of Acutenefs 
are reciprocally as the Length of the Chords 5 tho', he fays, 
he will not pofitively affirm that the Degrees of Acutenefs 
anfwer the Number of Vibrations as their only true Caufe : 
But his Diffidence arifes hence, that he doubts whether the 
Thing have been fufficiently confirm'd by Experiment, — 
Indeed, whether the different Number of Vibrations in a 
given Time is the true Caufe on the Part of the Object, of 
our perceiving a Difference of Tune,\s a Thing which we 
conceive does not come within the Reach of Experiment $ 'tis 
furficient the Hypothefis is reafonable. See Concord, Har- 
mony, $£c. 



TUNICA, a kind of Waftecoat or Under-Garment wore 
by the Ancients, both at Rome, and in the Eaft. 

The common People ordinarily wore only a fingje Tunica 5 
but thofe of better Fafhion wore a Tcga or Gown over it. 
See Toga. 

The Philofophers wore a Gow 7 n without a Tunica^ as pro- 
fefling to go half naked. 

The Tunica was peculiar to the Men - 7 the Under-Garment 
of the Women not being call'd Tunica, but Stela. SceS'roLA., 
The Senators wore their Tunica enrich'd with feveral little 
Pieces of Purple, cut in Form of. large Nails 5 whence it was 
call'd Laticlava : The Knights had leHiT Nails on their Tu- 
nica, which was hence call'd Anguftklava ; The common 
People wore their Tunica without any Nails at all.— And 
'twas by^ thefe three different Sorts of Tunicas, that the 
three different Orders of the Roman People werediftinguifh'd. 
Sc&Laticlava, f£c. 

Among the Religious, the woollen Shifts, or Under-Gar- 
ments, are ffill call'd Tunicas or Tuniques. 

Tunica, or Tunic, in Anatomy, is a Term apply'd to> 
the Skins or Membranes which coat or inclofc the Vcflels 
and divers other of the lefs folid Parts of the Body. See 
Memerane. 

The Eye confifts principally of a Number of Ti'.nics rano'd 
over one another 5 as the Tunica Albuginea, the Tunica Cor- 
nea, thzTmiica Retiformis, &c. See Eye, &c. 
Tunica Vaginalis. See Vaginalis. . 
TUNNAGE, or Tonnage, a Duty or Cuftom due for 
Merchandize brought or carry 'd in Tuns,, and fuch like 
Veffels, from or to other Nations 5 thus call'd, becaufe rated 
at fo much/cr Tun. See Custom. 

Tunnage is properly a Duty impos'd on Liquids according 
to their Meafures ; as Poundage is that impos'd on other 
Commodities according to their Weight. See Poundage. 

They were both firft, fettled by Authority of Parliament 
under King Edward III 5 were re-eftablifh'd in 1660, under 
the Reign of King Charles II. for his Life, upon abrogating 
all the Laws made under Oliver Cromwell ', and re ordaining 
the Execution of the ancient Laws and Regulations $ and 
have been continu'd and renew'd by the Parliaments ever 
fince. — By an A£t made in the firft Year of the Reign of 
Queen Anne they were continu'd for 96 Years, expiring in 
the Year 1798. 

This Duty at firft was 4/. 10 s. Sterling per Tun, for 
French Wines brought into the Port of London by the Fng- 
lift ; and only three for that brought in the other Ports. — 
For the fame Wine imported by Strangers to London, this 
Duty was 6/- r £nd that brought into the other Ports 4/. j y. 
Sterling. 

. Rhenifh. Wine, in Virtue of the fame A£t, paid 7/. 10 s. 
Sterling ; and Spanip, Tortugtiefe, Malmfey } and Greek 
Wines, the fame as the French Wines. 

But there have' been divers additional Duties added fince. 
— As, the additional T)uty of the old Subfidy, Seignorage 
Tluty of ancient Impoft of Tunnage, TJuty of additional Im- 
pqfi, Orphans Money, new Subfidy, &c. 

Tunnage isalfo ufed for a certain Duty paid the Mari- 
ners by the Merchants, for unloading their Ship3 arriv'd in 
any Havens, after the Rate of fo much a Tun. See Duty. 

TUNNEL, or Funnel, an Inftrument thro' which any 
Liquor is pour'd into a VeffeL — Part of the Draught of a 
Chimney above the Mantle-piece, is alfo call'd by the fame- 
Name. See Chimney. 

Tunnel-A 7 "^, is a kind of Net much ufed for the catch- 
ing of Partridges ; thus call'd from its Form, which is a 
Cone 15 or 18 Feet long. 

To ufe it, a Covey of thofe Birds being found, a Com- 
pafs is taken, and the Net pitch'd at a good Diftance from 
them, according to the Situation of the Ground. — Then 
with a natural or artificial Stalking Horfe, they are furround- 
ed, and gently driven towards the Net, never coming on them 
in a direil Line, but by Windings, Turnings, gg£ 'See 
Stalking. 

TUNNING, a Part of the Procefs of Brewing, or rather 
an Operation which is the Sequel thereof. See Brewing. 

The Tunning of Seer, &c. is perform'd various Ways ; 
fome being of Opinion 'tis beft tunned as it cools, or begins 
to come ; while others let it ftand longer to become riper. 

The molt regular Method is to cleanfe and tun ]xx&,ss\t 
comes to a due Ferment, and gets a good Head j for then it 
has the muft Strength to clear itfelf. — What works over is to 
be furply'd with freOi Beer of the fame Brewing. 

TURBAN, orTuRBENT, the Head-drefs of moft of the 
Eafiern and Mahometan Nations. See Hat, Cap &c. 

A Durban confifts of two Parts, viz. a Cap, and a Shaffi 
of fine Linnen, or Taffaty, artfully wound in divers Plaits 
about the Cap. 

The Turks call the Shaih Turbent s whence we have form'd 
the Word Turban. 

The Cap is red or green, without any Brim, pretty flat, 
tho* roundifh a-top, and quilted with Cotton, but does not 
cover the Ears. — About this is wrapp'd a long Piece of 
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fine, thin. Linnen or Cotton, in feveral Wreaths varioufly 
difpos'd. 

There is a good, deal of Art in the giving a Turban the 
fine Air ; and the making them up makes a particular Trade, 
as the making of Hats does among us. 

The Emirs, who pretend to be defccnded of the Race of 
Mahomet, wear their Turbans quite green : Thofe of the 
other Turks are ordinarily red, with a "white Shafh. — Tour 
genteel People are to have frequent Changes of Turbans. -— 
M. de Toumeftrt obferves, that the Turban, all Things con- 
fider'd, is a very commodious Drefs 5 and that he even found 
it more eafy to him than his French Habit. 

The Grand Signior'sT/rr^ZB is as big as a Bufhcl, and fo 
exceedingly refpefted by the Turks, that they dare fcarce 
touch it. — It is adorn' d with three Plumes of Feathers, en- 
rich' d with Diamonds and precious Stones : He has a Mini- 
fler on Purpofe to look to it, call'd Tulbentcglan. 

That of the Grand Vizier has two Plumes 3 fo have thofe of 
divers other Officers, only fmaller, one than another ; others 
have only one ; and others none at all. — The Turban of the 
Officers of the Divan is of a peculiar Form, and call'd Mvge- 
nezek. 

The Shafh of the Turks Turban, we have obferv'd, is 
white Linnen 5 that of the 'Ferfmns is red Woollen. Thefe 
are the diftinguifhing Marks of their different Religions : 
Sqphi, King of ( Perfia, who was of the Sect of Ali, being 
the firft who affum'd that Colour, to diftinguifh them from 
the Turks, who are of the Seel: of Omar, and whom the 
^Perfians efteem Hereticks. See Mahometan, &c. 

The Word is form'd from the Arabic ysCi, dar, or -in, dur, 
or b^y dad, or bn, dul, which fignines to encompafs ; and 
-»::, band attend, which fignifies Shafh, or Scarf, or Band j 
fo that "Durbent, or Turbent, or Tulbent only fignifies a 
Scarf, or Shafh, ty'd round ; it being the Shafh. that gives 
the Denomination to the whole Turban. 

TURBARY, Turbaria, a Right to dig Turf in ano- 
ther Man's Ground ; from Turbo- an old Latin Word for a 
Turf. See Turf, 

Common of Turbary, is a Liberty which fome Tenants 
have by Prefcription to dig on the Lord's Wafle, See Com- 
mon. 

Turbaria is fometimes alfb taken for the Ground where 
Turfs are digged. See Turf. 

Turearia Bniaria, particularly denotes a Flaw Turf, or 
Heath Turf ^ mention'd in a Charter of Hamon de Maffy. 

TURBITH, or Turpeth, Turpethum, a Medicinal 
Root, brought from the iEa.fi- Indies, particularly Cambaya, 
Surar, and Goa ; tho' others will have it, that the true Tur- 
heth comes chiefly from Ceylon. 

The Turbeth of the Moderns bears fo little Refemblance to 
that of the Ancients, that 'tis difficult to fuppofe them the 
fame. — That fold by our Druggifts is longifh, about the 
Thicknefs of the Finger, refinous, heavy, and of a brownifh 
hue without, and whitifh within. — 'Tis brought to us 
cloven in the Middle, length-wife, and the Heart or woody 
Matter taken out. 

When in the Ground it fhoots out Vines, fome whereof 
creep along the Ground, and the reft wind about the neigh- 
bouring Trees and Shrubs. 

Turbeth is a violent Purgative, and is ufed In the Dropfy, 
Palfy, and Apoplexy. See Purgative. 

It yields a deal of refinous Matter in a fpirimous Menftru- 
tim, which Dr. Ghiincy obferves, does not affect the larger 
PafTages much ; but is very active in the fmaller Veflels, and 
glandulous Contorfions, which it wonderfully clears of all 
vifcid Adhefions. See Purgative. 

Some Apothecaries, either thro' Ignorance or Parfimony, 
fubftitute white Thapfia, which they call grey Turbeth, for 
the true Turbeth 5 tho' both as to Tafte, Colour, and Quali- 
ties, they are very different. 

It is commonly fuppos'd to take its Name Tnrbith from 
the Violence of its Operation, as disturbing the whole Oeco- 
nomy. 

Mineral Tureith, or Turpethum Mineral?, is a Name 
which the Chymifts give to a yellow Precipitate of Mercury, 
which purges violently. See Mercury and Precipi- 
tate. 

The Method of preparing it is tnus : - - On the dry Pow- 
der gain'd by diffolving Mercury in Oil of Vitriol, pour a 
proper Quantity of warm Rain Water, and the Powder will 
immediately turn of a yellow Colour. Continue to wafh 
this Powder by repeated Affufions of Water, till the Liquor 
comes away as iniipid and colourlefs as it was pour'd on, leav- 
ing a beautiful yellow Calx at the Bottom of the Veffel, 
w&ch being gently dry'd at the Fire, is call'd by the Name 
of Turbith mineral. . 

This Powder is call'd Mineral Turbith from the Refem- 
blance it bears to the vegetable Turbith of the Arabians, in 
ftrongly purging the moft internal Receffes of the Body 5 
for tho' it be infipid upon the Tongue, yet it is poffefTed of 
very confiderable Virtues. — Being boil'd with Water, it 
lofes more of its Salts, and thereby grows milder, and more 



fafe ; fo it does by being deflagrated twice or thrice, or di- 
flill'd with Spirit of Wine. 

A very few Grains of this Turbith will prove emetic and 
purgative, — It is alfo accounted an excellent Medicine 
in the Cure of the Venereal Difeafe : But as it operates with 
confiderable Violence, it ought not to be given, unlefs the 
Vifcera are known to be found. See Purgative. 

This appears to have been the grand Secret of c Paracelfns, 
which, in his fcarce German Boot of Hofpital Medicines, he 
praifes fo extravagantly for the Venereal and alt Chronical 
Difeafes. — Sydenham alfb commends it in Venereal Cafes, 
given in the Quantity of fix or eight Grains, in ftrong Ha- 
bits of Body, fb as to prove emetic ; but when imprudently 
ufed, it is apt to give the Dyfentery. See Venereal T)ij- 
eafe. 

TURBINATED, Is a Term frequently apply'd by Natu- 
ralifls to Shells, and other Bodies 3 to denote them of a 
Conical Figure, reprefenting a Peer or a Top. See Shell. 

TURBO, in Meteorology, a Whirlwind. See Whirl- 
wind. 

TURCOISE, or Turquois, in Natural Hiftory, a pre- 
cious Stone, of a blue Colour; ordinarily opake, but fome- 
times a little tranfparent. See Precious Stone. 

There are Turcoifes both Oriental and Occidental, of the 
new Rock and the old. 

The Oriental partakes more of the blue Tincture than the 
green ; and the Occidental more of the green than the blue. 

— Thofe of the old Rock are a deep blue, and thofe of the 
new Rock more whitifh, and don't keep their Colour. 

The Oriental ones come from Terfia, the Indies, and fome 
Parts of Titrky ; and fome even fuppofe that 'tis hence they 
derive their modern Name Turqitoife. — The Occidental are 
found in various Parts of Europe, particularly Germany, 
Bohemia, Silefia-, Spain, and France. 

Turcoifes all grow of a round or oval Figure : They cut 
eafily ; and befidcs Seals, which are frequently engrav'd on 
them, fome are form'd into Crucifix's, or other Figures near 
two Inches high ; tho' Soethts miftakenly affirms, that 
none have been known to exceed the BigneTs of a Wal- 
nut. 

The Ancients attribute a Kind of Sympathetic Virtue to 
the Turquois. — 'Tis commonly fuppos'd, that it changes 
Colour, or breaks, at the Death, Sicknefs, or even Misfor- 
tune of the Perfon who bears it ; that it difagrees with mar- 
ry'd People, and even breaks on their Fingers ; that it marks 
all the Changes and Accidents that happen in the Body of 
the Wearer, by correfpondent Changes in its Colour ; and 
that it is for this Reafon the Ladies have forbore the Ufe of 
it. — Tie 'Boot endeavours to account for all thefe Effects 
from natural, and even probable Caufes. 

The Turquois is eafily counterfeited ; and that fb perfect- 
ly, that 'tis impoffible to difcover the Deceit, without taking 
it out of the Collet. 

The Greeks and Latins call it Calais, and x.vav& ; and it 
appears to have had a Place in the Rationale of the High 
Prieft of the Jews. 

In the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences, we have a 
very curious A,ccount of the Formation of the Turquois, the 
Manner of giving it the blue Colour, &c. by M. Reaumur. 

— The T'urquois, he obferves, is one of the fofteft of preci- 
ous Stones, its Hardnefs fcarce exceeding that of a Cryftal, 
or a tranfparent Pebble ; tho' fome are much harder than 
others 5 and ftill the harder, ceteris paribus, the more valua- 
ble, by Reafon of the Vivacity of the Polifh, which is al- 
ways proportionable to the Hardnefs. 

Rofnel, a Jeweller, and the Author of a fcarce Treatife 
call'd Mercure hidden, eftimating the feveral precious Stones, 
iets a hard Turquois, whofe Blue is neither bright nor deep, 
on the Foot of the moft perfect Emeralds, that is, on a 
Level with a Diamond. — Thofe with any Defect he only 
values at a French Crown the Caract. 

T'avenzier allures us, there are but two Mines afTurquoifes 
known in all the Earth, and thofe are both in ^Perfia ; the 
one call'd the Old Rock, near a Town call'd Neabourg, three 
Days Journey to the North Eaft of Meched: The other 
call'd the New Reck, is five Days Journey. — The latter, he 
adds, are but little valued ; and the King of Terfta has for 
many Years prohibited the digging in the former for any but 
himfelf — M. Reaumur takes the old Rock to be now ex- 
hausted ; in effea the common Divifion of TurquoifeS into 
the old Rock, or Oriental, and new R^ck, or Occidental, is 
very arbitrary and precarious. — All the beft, and moft per- 
feet, grow they where they will, in India or Europe, are 
reckon'd among the former, and'the reft among the latter. 

Near Simore, in the lower Lang'tedoc, are feveral confidcr. 
able Mines of Turquoifes ; but that fine blue Colour ad- 
mir'd in the Turquois, is not natural to thefe Rocks ; the 
prevailing Colour being fometimes _ white, and fometimes' 
much like that of Tripoli and Venice- The other precious 
Stones are dug out of the Mine with all their Colour, to the 
Force whereof nothing can be added, tho' it. may frequently 
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be diminifh'd, as we fee Fire bring down the too deep Colour 
of the Saphir, and quite take away that of a pale Saphir : 
Theft Turquoifes, on the contrary, are naturally whitifh or 
yellowifh, of a Colour as common as that of a Free-Hone ; 
and by oppofing them for fome Time to the Action of the 
Fire, they affume a blue Colour. 

It feems a Paradox, and yet M. Reaumur has made it ex- 
ceeding probable, that Turquoifes are originally the Bones of 
Animals. — In the Mines in France, Pieces have feveral 
times been found in the Figure of Teeth, Bones of the Arms, 
Legs, $$e. And Turquoifes which are yet imperfeft or ill 
form'd, are apparently compos'd of Laminae or Leaves like 
thofe of Bones, between which fome petrifying Juice infinu- 
ating itfelf, binds them elofe together : And 1 till, the fofter, 
and more imperfect the Stones are, the more difHnguifhable 
are the different Directions of the Fibres and Lamince, with 
their Interferons, and the greater Refemblance they bear to 
fra&ur'd Bones, and the left to any kind of Stones known. 

To give them the blue Colour, they dry them awhile in the 
Air, then heat them gradually in a Furnace made after a 
particular Manner. If they be heated too haffily, the Hu- 
midity between the Lamina, wanting Time to evaporate all, 
will feparate into Scales or Flaws. Some of the Stones re- 
quire a greater Degree of Heat to bring them to their Colour 
than others 5 and even in large Pieces, feveral Parts ordinarily 
require feveral Degrees of Heat. 

On this Account a world of Care is to be taken in the 
Heating them ; for the Fire, which gives them their Blue by 
Degrees, if they be expos'd beyond a certain Degree, takes 
it away again. 

M. Reaumur accounts for their taking a blue Colour by 
Heat, very well : When frefh cut out of the Rock, it feems, 
their Subflance is found fprinkled and flreak'd all over with 
Spots, Veins, little Circles, &c. of a black-blue Colour: 
1 heft he takes to be Remaiiis.^f a deep blueifh Matter, which 
the Fire rarefying, fpreads and diffufes throughout the whole 
Subftance of the Stone. — This Matter, again, he concludes 
to have been either originally the Juice contain'd in the Bones, 
iince mix'd and coagulated with the petrifying Juice, or fome 
other Mineral Matter infinuated into the Pores of the Stone. 

The great Defect of all Turquoifes is, that in Time they 
loft their blue Colour, and become green 5 and then ceafe to 
be of any Value. 

TURF, or Peat, a blackifh, fulphurous Earth, us'd in 
feveral Parts of England, Holland., and Flanders, as Fuel. 
See Fuel. 

In Flanders, their Turf is dug or pared from off the Sur- 
face of the Earth, and cut in Form of Bricks.— The Gra- 
ven, a Species of Grafs growing very thick on the Turf 
Earth, contributes greatly, Vhen dry, to the Maintenance of 
the Fire. 

The Dutch draw their Turf from the Bottom of the 
Dikes or Canals which run acrofs moft of their Lands ; by 
which Means they not only fupply the Defeft of Wood, 
which is very great in molt of the United Provinces, but 
alfb keep the'ir Dikes clear and navigable : This Turf Earth 
is very black. As they take it up from the Bottoms of the 
Dikes, they fpread it about the Edges, of fuch a Thicknefs, 
as may be reduc'd to three Inches when moderately dry'd. — 
In this Condition they cut it into Pieces or Turfs feven or 
eight Inches long, and three broad 5 and, to compleat the 
drying, lay them up in Heaps, and at laff in Stacks. 

In the North of England-, Scotland, £Sfc. Turf or Peat is 
dug out of a foft, moift, rorten Earth, call'd Peat-Mofs : 
For the Formation whereof, fee Moss. ■ 

They dig horizontally from the Surface, to the Depth of 
about four Foot, with a Spade, which at once fafhions and 
takes them out in Parallelopipeds nine or ten Inches long, and 
three fquare ; which are fpread on the Ground to drain as 
faff, as dug 5 and then ftt up an end three or four againft each 
other, for the Wind to blow thro' them ; and at laft flack'd 
or houfed. 

The Pits or Dikes in a few Years fill up again, and afford 
a frefh Crop. 

TURFING Spade, among Husbandmen, is an Inflrument 
us'd to under-cut the Turf, after it is mark'd out with a 
Trenching Plough. 

TURGESCENCE, a Swelling or growing turged or 
bloated.— From the Latin, turgere. 

TURIONES, the firft young tender Shoots which Plants 
do annually put forth. See Gem, Cyon, $£c. 

TURKY Company. See Company. 

TURLUPINADE, a Term us'd chiefly among the French 
for a low dry Jeff, or Witticifm. — The Occafion of the 
Name is deriv'd from a famous Comedian at 'Paris, call'd 
Turlupin 5 whofe Talent, like that of our 'Pinkethman, 
confiffed chiefly in railing a Laugh by miftrablc Puns and 
Points. 

TURLUPINES, Turlupini, a Se6f of Hereticks, or 
rather of People who made publick Profeffion of Impudence, 
going naked, without fb much as covering their Privy Parts, 



and having to do with Women, like the Cynicks, in open 
Market. 

They call'd their Se£l the Fraternity of the "Poor, and 
fpread themfelves over England and France. 

They are {aid by fome to have had their Name Turlupins t 
quod ea tantum habitarent loca qute lupis expofita erant. 

They attempted to fettle themfelves at 'Paris in 137 2 ' but 
were a great Part of them burnt, with their Books 5 as is 
related by Gaguin and du Tillet in the Life of Charles V. 

TURMERIC, a Root us'd by the Dyers to give a yellow 
Colour, call'd in Latin, Curcuma Officinarum. See Dying. 

'Tis yellow both within and without Side, very hard, as 
if petrify' d, and not unlike, either in Figure or Size, to 
Ginger. — The Leaves it produces are like thofe of white 
Hellebore 5 its Flowers rife in Manner of a Spica or Ear 5 
and its Fruit rough like our new Chefnuts. 

'Tis brought chiefly from the Ea(l-Indies 5 tho' the Ifland 
Madagafcar does likewife afford it. — You are to chufe that 
which is big, new, refinous, hard to break, and heavy. 

Some People have miffakenly imagin'd there was a Native 
red Turmeric 5 their Error was owing to this, that the 
yellow Root, as it grows old, turns brown 5 and when pul- 
veriz'd reddifh. 

'Tis much us'd by the Glovers, $§c. to dye their Gloves ; 
as alfo by the Founders, &c. to give a Gold Colour to their 
Metals. — The Indians uft it to dye their Rice, and other 
Foods, of a yellow Colour ; whence fome call it Indian 
Saffron. 

Our Dyers don't find that it gives fo fteady a Yellow as 
the Luteola or Greening Weed 5 but 'tis admirable to brighten 
and heighten the red Colours dyed with Cochineel or Ver- 
million j as Scarlets, &c. 

Turmeric is us'd in Medicine by Way of Decoction, Infu- 
fion, Powder, &c. with other Ingredients, in the Jaundice, 
Hypochondriac, Leucophlegmatic, and Cachecrical ConfUtu- 
tions. 

TURN, is uftd for a circular Motion 5 in which Senfe it 
coincides with Revolution, See Revolution- 

Turn, in Clock or Watch Work, particularly denotes the 
Revolution of a Wheel or Pinion. See Wheel, Pinion, 

efc. . ■ 

In Calculation, the Number of Turns which the Pinion 
hath in one Turn of the Wheel, is commonly ftt down as a 
Quotient in common Arithmetic, thus, 5)60(12, where the 
Pinion 5 playing in a Wheel of 60, moveth round 12 times 
in one Turn of the Wheel : Now, by knowing the Number 
of Turns, which any Pinion hath in one Turn of the Wheel 
it worketh in, you may alfo find how many Turns a Wheel 
or Pinion hath at a greater Diflance ; as the Contrat-wheel, 
Crown-wheel, £5>c. by multiplying together the Quotients, 
and the Number produe'd, is the Number of Turns 5 as in 
this Example : 

5) 55 (11 

5) 45 (9 

5) 40 (8 

The firft of theft three Numbers has 11 Turns, the next 
9, and the laft 8. If you multiply n by 9, it produceth 
99 j that is, in one Turn of the Wheel 55, there are 99 
Turns of the ftcond Pinion 5, or the Wheel 40, which runs 
concentrical, or on the fame Arbor with the ftcond Pinion 5. 
— If you multiply 99 by the lafi Quotient 8, it produces 
792, which is the Number of Turns the third Pinion 5 
hath. 

Turn is alfo us'd for the Sheriffs Court, kept twice a 
Year, viz-, a Month after Eafler, and within a Month after 
Michaelmas. See Sheriff and Court. 

From this Court none are exempted but Archbifhops, Bi- 
fhops, Earls, Barons, Religious Men and Women, and all 
fuch as have Hundreds of their own to be kept. 

It is a Court of Record in all Things that pertain to it ; 
and is alfb the King's Leet through all the County, whereof 
the Sheriff is Judge 5 this Court being incident to his 
Office. 

It is call'd the Sheriff's Turn, becaufe he takes a Turn or 
Circuit thro' the Shire, holding the fame in feveral Places. 
See Secta recalis. 

TURN-/z"£e*, a Gate fet. up acrofs a Road, watch'd by an 
Officer for the Purpoft, in order to flop Travellers, Waggons, 
Coaches, £f?c. to take Toll of them, towards repairing, or 
keeping the Roads in repair. See Road. 

TvRK-pike is alfo us'd in the Military Art, for a Beam 
{fuck full of Spikes, to be plac'd in a Gap, a Breach, or at the 
Entrance of a Camp ; to keep off an Enemy. 

The Turnpike is a Spar of Timber, twelve or fourteen 
Feet long, and about fix Inches Diameter ; of a fexangular 
Form j and bored with Holes, one right under another, about 
an Inch Diameter ; the Axis of the Holes being fix Inches 
one from another, and to go in from each Side. — The Spikes 
or Prickets that are driven into the Holes, are five or fix Feet 
long, pointed with Iron 5 and with Wedges or Nails faften'd 
hard into the Holes, 

Two 
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Two of thefe falten'd together with an Iron Chain and 
Staple, fix Inches long, are of" great Ule to flop the Enemy 
in the Breaches or elfewhere. 

Thole intended to be thrown in Breaches, rauft be 
made of Oak ; and need not be fa big, or the Pickets To long. 

TURNADO or Tornado, a Wind which on fome 
Coafts blows all Night from the Shore. See Wind, Whirl- 
wind, Trade-^k.V, Monsoon. 

TURNAMENT or Tournament, a martial Sport or 
Exercife, which the ancient Cavaliers uled to perform, to 
Jhew their Bravery and Addrefs, 

The firft Turnaments were only Courfes on Horfeback, 
wherein the Cavaliers tilted at each other with Canes, in 
manner of Lances 5 and were dilHnguillrd from Jults, which 
were Courfes accompanied with Attacks and Combats with 
blunted Lances and Swords. 

Others fay, it was a Ttwnament, when there was only one 
Quadril or Troop ; and that where there were feveral to 
encounter each other, it was a Juft ■■ but 'tis certain the Two 
became confounded together in procels of Time 5 at leaft 
we find them fo in Authors. See Just. 

The Prince who publifh'd the Lurnament, ufed to fend a 
King at Arms with a fife Conduit, and a Sword to all the 
Princes, Knights, £$c. figoifying that he Intended a Turna- 
ment and a Clafiivg of S-nwds, in the 'Frefence of Ladies and 
tDamfels ; which was the ufual Formula of Invitation. 

They firft. engaged Man againlt Man, then Troop againft 
Troop ; and after the Combat, the Judges allotted the Prize 
to the $ eft Cawlier, and the heft Striker of Sivcrds ; who 
was, accordingly, conducted in Pomp, to the Lady of the- 
Tiirnamcnt » where, after thanking her very reverently, he 
ialuted her, and likewiie her two Maids. 

Thele'TurnaineniS made the principal Diverfion of the 
XHIth and XlVth Centuries. - — Munfler fays, it was 
Henry the Fowler, Duke of Saxony, and afterwards Emperor, 
that firft introduced them ; but it appears fora the Chronicle 
of Tours, that the true Inventor of this tamed Sport, was 
one Geoffrey, Lord of Trouilli, about the lear 1066. 

From France they palTed into E-.gland and Germany. - — 
The Hiftoria 'Byzantine tells us, That the Greeks and 
Latins borrowed the Ule thereof from the Franks; and wc 
find mention made of them in Cantacufana, Gregorias t 
Bejfarion and others of the late Greek Authors. 

Budeus derives the Word from Trojana agmina ; others 
from Trojamentwm, qnafi Indus Tfojt?. Menage deduces it 
from the Latin, Tornenfis, or the French, Fcurner, in regard 
the Combatants turn'd and twilled this way and that. 
M. 'Paris calls them In Lath, Haftiludia; Neubrige??Jis, Medi- 
tationes Militates , others Ghdiatur<e t others Ijecurfwnes 
ludicr£, gfc. 

Pope Eugenius II. excommunicated thole who went to 
Tournaments, and forbad them Burial in holy Ground. — 
K. Henry II. of France died of a Wound received at a Tur- 
nament. — One Chiaoux, who had affifted at a Turnament 
under Charles VIII. laid very happily 5 If it be in Eamefl, 
'tis too little ; If in 7efi, too much. 

'Tis to the Exercife of Turnaments that we owe the firft 
Ufe of Armories; of which, the Name Blazonry, the Form 
of the Efcutcheons, the Colours, principal Figures, the 
Mantlings, Labels, Supporters, r^c. are undeniable Evidences. 
See Arms. 

In Germany* 'twas anciently a Cuftom to hold a folemn 
Turnament every three Years, to ferve as a Proof of Nobi- 
lity. For the Gentleman who had affift ed at Two, was 

fufficiently blazon'd and publifh'd, i. e. he was acknowledged 
Noble, and bore two Trumpets by way of Creft on his Tur- 
nament Cask. — Thofe who had not been in any Tttraaments t 
had no Arms, though they were Gentlemen. See Nobility, 
Descent, &c. 

TURNETUM, in our old Law-books, a Duty paid to 
the Sheriff for holding his Turn or County-Court. See 
Turn and Sheriff. 

TURNING, a Branch of Sculpture; being the Art of 
fafhioning hard Bodies, as Brafs, Ivory, Wood, gjfo into a 
round or oval Form, in a Lathe. See Lathe. 

Turning is performed, by putting the Subftance to be 
tunied> upon two Points, as an Axis ; and moving it about on 
that Axis; while an edge Tool Jet Heady to the Outfide of 
the Subftance, in a Circumvolution thereof, cuts off all the Parts 
that lie further off the Axis, and makes the Outfide of that 
Subftance Concentric to the Axis. 

. The Invention of 'Turning appears to be very ancient. 
— Some indeed, to do Honour to the Age, will have it 
brought 'to Perfection by the Moderns; but if what 
c Pl'wy and fome other ancient Authors relate, be true, that 
the Ancients turned thole precious Vafes, enrich'd with 
Figures and Ornaments in Relievo, which we frill fee in the 
Cabinets of the Curious; it muft be owned, that all that 
has been added in thefe Ages, makes but a poor Amends for 
what we loft of the manner of Turning of the Ancients, See 
Sculpture. 
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The principal Imtruments ufed in burning, befidc the 
Lathe, are Ch.flels and Mandrels of various Forms ; tbt 

%?&'^™ r S of 'J ee mder their Prefer Articles. 

TtSS TouRNsor, orToRnsoL. See Tornsol. 

lUlVKJMNiJNEi Terebenthina, a tranfparent Gum 

or Rchn flowing either Naturally or fay lnciiion, from feveral 

fatty refinous lrees; i„ch as the Terebinthus, Larch, Pine, 

• "-iJH'-n.- Se ? GoM and Resin iferous. 

We difhnguifh feveral Kinds of Turpentines; as that of 
On .that of Venice, that of Sourdeaux, that oi Cyprus, 
Strasbourg, (gel 

The Turpentine of Olio, which is the only »enuin Kind, 
and that which gives the Denomination to all the reft, is a 
whitifli Refin, bordering a little on the Green, very clear 
and a little odoriferous ; drawn by Incifion from a Tree 
called Terelinthus, very common in that Ifland, as alio in 
Cyprus, and fome Parts of Frame and Spain. 

The Gum muft be chofen of a Solid Confidence, almoft 
without either Tafte or Smell, and not at all Tenacious, 
which dillinguifhes it from the falfe Turpentine of Venice, 
commonly fubllituted for ir, which has a ftrong Smell, a 
bitter Tafte, and flicks much to the Finger. — This Turpen- 
tine of Chio is indilputably the beft; but its Scarcity 
occafions it to be little in ule. 

The Turpentine of Venice, is falfly fo called, for though 
there was a Turpentine anciently brought from Venice, yet 
that now io called, comes all from Dauphins. — 'Tis liquid, 
of the Confluence of a thick Syroo, and whitifli ; and flows 
either (pontaneoully, or by Incifion from Larches, Firs and 
Pines, chiefly in the Wood de Tilatze. 

That flowing naturally, call'd by the Peafants, Bijon, is a 
kind of Balm not inferior in virtue to that of 'Peru, to which 
itisfrequenllyfubftituted. — That drawn by Incifion, after 
the Tree has ceas'd to yield fpontaneoufly, is of very con- 
siderable Ufe, in feveral Arts, and 'tis even of this that 
Vamifhis made. See Varnish. 

It muft be chofen White and Tranfparent, and Care be 
taken it han't been counterfeited with Oil of Turpentine , 

The Turpentine of Boitrdeaux is white and thick as Honey. 
— It does not ooze from the Tree in the Manner it is fent 
to us; but is properly a Compofition, wherein, among other 
Ingredients, is a white hard Sort of Rofin called Galipot. 
See Pitch. 

The Turpentine of Strasbourg, Dantzic, Fjc. is that mod 
commonly ufed among us ; and is prefert'd, by our People, 
to that of Venice, which it is diftinguiih'd from, by its gteen 
Hue. 

The Ufcs of Turpentine in Medicine, are innumerable, 
? — 'Tis a great Vulnerary, and very Detergent, and as fuch. 
is. prefcribed in all Abfceffes and Ulcerations, ©~c. Ir pro- 
motes Expcitoraticn, and as fuch is prefcribed in Dileafes 
of the Lungs and Brealt : But it is moll famous for clearing 
the Urinary Paffages, and as fuch prefcribed in Obftrucfions 
of the Reins, in Gonuorhteas, &c. 

Oil of Turpentine. --- There are two Kinds of Oils 
drawn from ?w"/ew»ze by Diliillation 5 the firft White, the 
iecond Red ; both efteem'd as Balfoms proper for the Cure 
of Wounds, Chilblains, (ge. But they are fo little ufed 
among us, that 'tis not caly to prccute either of them. 

What is commonly lold under the Name of Oil of Turpen- 
tine, or lit/serial Oil, is oniy a Diftillation of the Rofin called 
Galipot, frefli from the Tree. — It is ufed with Succefs in 
the Cure of green Wounds, as alfo'by the Painters, Farriers, 
&c. — To be good, it muft be clear and white as Water, 
of a ftrong penetrating Smell, and very inflammable. 

TURUNDA, in Chirmgery, a Tent ; or any thing to be 
thruft into an Orifice of Cavity. See Tent, i$c. 

TUSCAN, in Architecture, the firft, fimpleft, and mod 
Mafliveof the five Orders. See Ortier. 

The Tufcan Order takes its Name from an ancient People 
of Lydia, who coming out of Jlfia to people Tufcany, firft 
executed it in iome Temples, which they built in their new 
Plantations; 

Vitruvius calls the Tufcan, the Ruftic Order ; with whom 
agrees M. de Chambray, who in his Parallel, fays, it ought 
never to be ufed but in Country -houfes and Palaces. M./t? 
Clerc adds, that in the manner Vitruvius, <Palladio and fome 
others, have ordered it, it does not delerve to be ufed at all. 
But in Vignola's Manner of Compofition, he allows it a 
Beauty, even in its Simplicity; and fuch as makes it proper 
not only for private Houfes, but even for public Buildings, 
asin the Piazzas of Squares and Markets ; in the Magazines 
and Granaries of Cities; and even in the Offices and lower 
Apartments in Palaces, 

The Tufcan has its Character and Proportions, as well as 
the other Orders ; but we have no ancient Monuments, to 
give us any regular Tufcan Order for a Standard. 

M. Terrauit obferves, that the Characters of the Tufcan 

are nearly the fame with thofc of the Doric ; and adds, 

that the Tufcan is, in efTefl, no other than the Doric, made 

fomewhat llronger, by the ftiortning of the Shaft of the 
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Column, and Ampler, by the fmall Number, and Largenefs 
of the Mouldings. See Dome. 

Vitruvins makes the whole Height of the Order 14 Mo- 
dules, wherein he is followed by figmla, M.leClerc, S$c. 
— Serlio only makes it 12. — Pallaaio gives us one Tufcati 
Fro6Ie, much the feme as that of Vitruvins ; and another 
too rich : On which Side Scammzi is likewile faulty. 
Hence it is, that that of Vigiwla, who has made the Order 
■very regular, is mod follow'd by the Modern Architects. 
See Column. 

Of all the Orders, the Tufcan is the molt eafily executed ; 
as having neither Triglyphs nor Dentils, nor Modillions to 
confine its Intercolumns. --- On this account the Columns of 
this Order may be ranged in any of the five Manners of 
Vitruvins, viz. the Picnoftyle, Sifijle, Bifiyle, Diajlyle and 
Areople. See Intercolumnation. 

For the 'Pans and Members of the Tufcan Order, their 
Proportions, tfc. lee Capital, Base, Pedestal.Freeze, 

&><>• ™ 

TUSCULAN, in Matters of Literature, a Term fre- 
quently uftd in the Phraie Tufculan i 



pons. — Cicero's 
TtlCcul&n gktepons, are Deputations on~feveral Topicks in 
Moral Philolophy, which that great Author took Occafion 
to denominate from the Tufculanum, a Country Seat or 
Villa, where they were compos'd, and where he lays the 
Scene of the Dilpute. 

They contain Five Books; the Firft on the Contempt 
of Death ; the fecond of enduring Pain; the third on 
affwaping Grief; the fourth on the other Perturbations of the 
Mind"; and the lad, to (hew that Virtue is fufficient to a 
happy Life. 

TUSKES or Tusks of aHorfe. See Teeth. 

TUSS1S, in Medicine, a Cough ; a Difeafe affefling the 
Lungs, occafioned by a Iharp ierous Humor, vellicating the 
Fibrous Coat rhereof,and urging ittoaDilcharge by Spitting, 
fifc. See Lungs. 

When the Humor is fo fubtile, that the Lungs cannot lay 
hold of it, to throw it off; or when the Humor is fo thick 
that it will not give Way, it is faid to be a dry Cough. 

Dry Coughs are the molt dangerous. — Hippocrates fays, 
the Cough ceafes, if the Tefticles 1'vvell. See Cough. 

TUT, in Armory, He. an Imperial Enfign of a golden 
Globe, with a Crofs on it. 

TUTELARY, Tutelaris, one who has taken fome- 
thing into his Patronage and Protection. See Protection. 

'Tis an ancient Opinion, that there are tutelary Angels of 
Kingdoms and Cities, and even of particular Pcrfons, call'd 
Guardian Angels. See Angel, Daemon, Genius, S?c. 

The ancient Remans, 'tis certain, had their tutelary Cods, 
whom they called Penates. See Penates. 

And the Rontifi Church to this Day, hold an Opinion not 
much unlike it. — They believe that every Perlbn, at leafl 
every one of the Faithful, has, from the Time of his Birth, 
one of thofe Tutelary Angels attached to his Perlbn, to de- 
fend him from all Temptations ; and 'tisonthis, principally, 
that their Practice of invoking Angels is founded. 

F. Anthonv Macedo, a Portuguese Jefuir, of Conimbra has 
publilh'd a 'large Work in Folio, on the tutelary Saints of 
all the Kingdoms, Provinces and great Cities of the Cliriftian 
World : Divi Tutelares Orbis Ctripani, at Lisbon 1687. 
See Patron, Saint, Sfo 

TUTOR, in the Civil Law, is one chofe to look to the 
Perfon and Eilate of Children, left by their Fathers and 
Mothers in their Minority. See Guardian, Minor and 
Puberty. , . , , 

By the CuPom of Normandy, the Father is the natural 
Tlltcr of his Children. — A Perlbn nominated Tutor, either 
by TePament, or by ihe Relations of the Minor, may de- 
cline that Office, if hehave Fire Children alive; if he have 
any other conlidtrable Tutorage ; if he be under 2; Years of 
Age; if he be a Prielt, or a Regent in an Univerfity ; if he 
have any Law Suit with the Minors, fgc. Sec Tutorage. 

The Marriage of a Pupil, without the Confent of his 
Tutor is invalid. — Tutors may do anything for their Pupils, 
but nothing againft them; and the fame Laws which put 
them under a Neceffity of preferring the Jntereft of the 
Minors, put them under an Incapacity of hurting them. See 
Pupil. 

Tutor is alio ufed in our Univerfities, for a Member of 
fome College or Hall, who takes on him the Inftrucf ing young 
Students in the Arts and Faculties. 

TUTORAGE, Tutela, in the Civil Law, a Term 
equivalent to Guardianfhip in the Common Law ; fignifying 
an Office impofed on anv one, to take care of the Perfon and 
Effects of one or more Minors. See Minor. 

By the /Roman Law, there are three Kinds of Tutorage, 
— The c j\jlamentary, which is appointed by the Father's 
TePament : The Legal, which is appointed by the Law to 
the nea- eft Relation; and the T)ative, which is appointed 
by the Magiftrate. __ 

But in ail Cuftomary Provinces, as Trance, &c. all Tutor- 
ages are Dative and Eleflive ; and though the Father have de 



by Teftament, nominated the next Relation to his Pupil, 
yet is not that Nomination of any Force, unlefs the Choice' 
be confirmed by that of the Magiftrate, i£c. 

By the Roman Law, Tutorage expires at 14 Years of 
Age ; but in France not till 2J Years. A Minor quits his 
tutorage, and becomes free by Marriage ; in which Cafe a 
Curator is given him. See Curator and Guardian. 

TUTTY, Tutia or Lapis Tuti/e, a metallic Soot, 
thrown off from Brafs, in the Futnace ; and form'd into 
Concave Flakes of different Sizes and Thicknels 5 very hard, 
greyifli, and full of little protuberant Grains as big as Pins 
Heads. 

It is found adhering to Rolls of Earth fufpended for that 
Purpofe over the Furnaces of the Founders in Brafs, to re- 
ceive the Fumes of the melted Metal. See Brass and 
Foundery. 

Tutty is now brought chiefly from Germany. Anciently 
it came from Alexandria. 

To prepare the Tutty for Ufe, they heat it red Hot three 
times in a Crucible, among burning Coals ; and quench it as 
often in Rofe-water : Then they grind it on a Porphyry 
Stone, mixing with it as much Rofe-water, or Plantain- 
water as is neceffary, till it be brought to a very fine Powder: 
Then they make it up into little Troches, and thus dry it. 

Tutty is very deficcative. Its principal Ufe is in Dif 
cafes of the Eyes, patticularly Inflammations ; in order to 
which, it is diluted with Rofe-water or Plantain-water, ire 
form of a Collyrium. See Collyrium. 

Some ufe it incorporated with frefh Butter, in form of an 
Unguent. 

In the ZoKiwzDifpenfatory, it gives Title to a Compofition 
called Ointment of Tutty, good for Eye Difeafes, and fre- 
quently ufed by Surgeons with other Deficcatives to cicatrize 
Ulcers. — Tis alfb good in the Hemorrhoids. 

TW A-Nights-Gefle, in our ancient Cuftoms. See Third- 
nights-a-trn-Hynde- 

If the T.ea-Nights-gefle did any harm to any, his Hoft was 
not anfwf table for it, but himfelf. 

T WELF-Hindus, in our ancient Cuftoms, the lame with 
Thanus. See Thane, 

Among the Englip Saxons, every Man was valued at a 
certain Price ; and whete an Injury was done, either to the 
Perfon or Goods, a pecuniary Mulct was impofed, and paid 
in Satisfaet ion of that Injury, according to the Worth and 
Quality of the Perfon to whom it was done. — And hence all 
Men were ranked in three Gaffes; which fee in Hihdina. 

Thofe who were worth 1200 s. were called 7W/-/feW/j 
and if an Injury was done to them, Satisfaction was to be 
made accordingly. 



TWELFTH-Day or Tide, theFeftival of the Epiphany, 
or the Manifeftation of Chrift to the Gentiles ; fo called^ 
as being the Twelfth- lay, exclufively, from the Nativity or 
Chriftmafs-day. See Epiphany. 

TWELVE-Month, the Space of a Year, according to 
the Calender Months. See Year and Month. 

TWELVE-Men, Ttuodecim homines Legales, otherwife 
called the Jury or lnquefi, is a Number of Twelve Perfons, 
or upwards to Twenty-four ; by whofe Oath, as to Matters 
of Fact, all Trials pafs, both in Civil and Criminal Cafes, 
through all Courts of the common Law in this Realm. See 
Jury and Trial. 

In Civil Cafes, when Proof is made of the Matter in 
Queftion, the Point of Facf, whereon they are to give their 
Verdict, is deliver'd to them ; which is called the I£he. 
Then they are put in mind of their Oath, and are by the 
Judge's fumming the Evidence, fent out of Court by them- 
lelves, toconfider on the Evidence on both Sides, till they 
be agreed. 

In Caufcs Criminal, there are two Sorts of Inquefts : One 
called the Grand Inquep, the other the Inqueft of Lile aw) 
T>eath. J J J 

The firft is fo called, becaufe itconfifts of Sixteen Perfons 
at leaft ; or becaufe all Caufes Criminal or Penal pafs through 
their Hands; whereas the other Inqueft is efpecially ap- 
pointed fot one or more Matters. 

Thofe of the Grand Inqueft are call'd by Sratlon, duodecim 
Milites, becaufe they wetc wont to be Knights ; if (b many 
could be had. 

Their Function is to receive all Prefentments of any 
Offence, and accordingly to give their general Opinion of 
them, by writing either the Words Silla vera upon the Bill of 
Preferment, which is an Indicfment of the Party prefented - 
or ell'e Ignoramus; which is a doubting of the Fact pre- 
iented. See Enquest and Indictment. 

TWI-Fallowing Ground, in Husbandry, is the Til- 
ling or Ploughing it a fecond Time. See Tilling and 
Fallowing. 

TWI-Hindi, among our Saxon Anceftors, were Men 
valued at 200 s. See Twelfhindus. 

Thefe Men were of the lowefl Degree ; and if f uc h 

ere killed, the Mulct was 30 s. — Thus in Leg. H. I. c. 9. 

■ Twihindi hominis intcrfebli, •wen debet reddi fecundum 

legem. 
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legem. — Where, Noie, that this was not an Introduction of 
a new Law, but a Confirmation of the Old, made in the 
Reign of King Alfred. 

TWINS. Sec Gemini, Didymi, &c. 

It has been greatly dilputed, which of two Tivins is to he 
efreem'd the Elder. — The Faculty of Montp'eUier have 
given it, that the latter borne is to be reputed the Elder j 
becaufe fir ft conceived : But by all the Laws which now 
obtain, the firft-born enjoys the Privileges of Seniority ; and 
the Cuftom is confirmed by the Inftance of Ffau and. 
Jacob. 

But if two Tiptns be born fo intermix'd, that one can- 
not dittinguifh which of the Two appeared the firtt ; it 
fhould leem that neither the one nor the other can pretend 
to the Right of Primogeniture, which ought to remain in 
Sulpence, by rcafon of their mutual Concourfe. 

In Koch Cafe, fome would have the Decifion left to the 
Father, and others to the Hazard of a Lor. Sometimes there 
are born Three Twins, as in the Inftanccs of J/oratii and 
Curiam $ and ibmctimes there have been known Four, or 
even Five or more. SeeFoET-us, Embryo, &c. 

TWIST of a Rope, Cord, l£c. See Rope, Cordage, 
Cable, &c. 

Twist, is alfo ufed in Architecture, for aPiece of Timber, 
otherwile called a Girder. See Girder. 

Twist, again, is ufed for the Infide, or flat Part of a Man's 
Thigh, upon which a true Horleman retts when on Horfe- 
back. See Thigh* 

To Twist a Horfe, is violently to wring or pmfl his 
Tefticles twice about, which caufes them to dry up, and 
deprives them of Nourifhrnent, and reduces the Horfe to 
the fame State of Impotency with a Gelding, See Geld- 

1 TWISTING of Silk, &c. fee Silk, &c 

TYCHONICK Syftem, or Hypothecs, is an Order or Ar- 
rangement of the heavenly Bodies, of an intermediate Na- 
ture between the Copernican and l Ptolomaic, or participating 
alike of them both. See System. 

It takes irs Name from Tycbo 'Brahe, a noble e Da?te ; of 
whom fome Account is hereafter given, under the Article 
Uranisiiour.g. 

In this Syflem, the Earth is, with Ttclomy, placed in the 
Middle, and fuppos'd immoveable ; and the Sun and Moon 
to revolve in Orbits, reflecting the fame as a Centre : But 
the other five Planets are fuppos'd, with Copernicus, to re- 
volve round the Sun as their Centre. — So that the Orbits of 
the three fupcrior Planets include the Earth, but not thofe 
of the inferior ones ; by reafon they are nearer to the Sun 
than the Earth is. 

Accordingly, the Heavens are here fuppos'd to be fluid ; 
and to confift of three different Orbs or Spheres $ the firlf. 
moveable, fuppos'd to make a Revolution in 24 Houfs j the 
fecond the Sphere of the Planets 5 and the third the Firma- 
ment, or Region of fix'd Stars. 

See the T)ifj-ofuion of the heavenly Bodies in this Syfiem t 
reprefenfed in Plate Apcvmny, Fig. 45. 

Some later Affronomers finding the Ptolemaic Syflem dis- 
agree with the Phenomena 5 and not daring to make the 
Earth move ; but at the fame time difliking the TycfaofflC 
Notion of two Centres, one of them moveable, viz. the 
Sun ; and the other fix'd, the Earth 5 have fram'd a new 
Syllem out of the Ptolonzaic and Tychonic, call'd the Semi* 
Tychonic ; wherein, not only the Sun and Moon, but Jupiter 
alfo, and Saturn, are fuppos'd to move in Excentrics or De- 
ferents, refpe&ing the Earth as a Centre, tho' revolvent at 
the fame time in their rdjbeftive Epicycles. — But even here, 
the inferior Planets are ftfll fuppos'd to move round the Sun 
as their Centre ; their Phafes, obferv'd with the Telefcope, 
being no otherwise accountable for. - 

TYLE or Tile, in Building, a fort of thin factitious Stone, 
uled in the Roofs, i§c, of Houies 5 or, more properly, it is a 
kind ot fat, clayey Earth, knodden and moulded of" a jull 
Thicknels, dried and burnt in a Kiln, like a Brick, and 
ufed in the Covering of Houies. Sec Brick and Covering. 

U is thus called from the Trench, Tittle, of the Latin, 

Tyles are made*, fays M. Zeyboum, of better Earth than 
Brick-earth, and Something nearer akin to the Potter's Earth. 

According to Stat. 17 £tfw. IV. the Earth for Tyles 

fhould be ca'ft up before the full of November, fhired and 
turned before the firft of February, and not made into Tyles 
before the firft of March ; And mould lifcewife be tried and 
fever'd from Stones, Marie and Chalk. 

for the Method of Burning them, fee Brick. 

As to the applying of Tyles ; fome lay them dry, as they 
come from the "Kiln, without Mortar or any thing elfe; 
Others lay them in a kind of Mortar made of Loam and 
Hr.rfe-dung.— In fame Parts, as in Kent, they lay them in 
Mofs 

There are various Kinds of Tyles, for the various Occa- 
sions of Building • as Plain, STtosfe, fiWi R°°J. Oceafe, 



Gutter, Tan, Crtoked, Flemifh, Corner, Hip, Tiorman, T)ormat 
Scallop, jffrag&l, Traverfe, Tavhg and 'Dutch Tyles. 

Plain or rhack Tyles, are thole in ordinary Ufe for the 
Covering of Houfes. They are fqueez'd flat, while yet fofr, 
in a Mould. — They are of ait oblong Figure, and by Stat. 
j 7 ° Edw lV.are to be m ', Inches long ; 6 I broad, and Half 
an Inch and Half a Quarter thick. But theie Dimenfioha 
are not over-ttricrfy kept to. 

Ridge, Roof or Creafe Tyles, are thofe ufed to cover the 
Ridges of Houfes ; being made circular breadth-wife, like 
a half Cylinder. — Theie are what THny calls Laterculi 5 
and are, by Statute, to be j 3 Inches long, and of the fame 
Tbicknefii with the Plain Tyles. 

Hip at Corner Tyles, are thofe which lie ontheHips orCor- 
ners of Roofs. — As to Form ; they are firfl made fiat, like 
Plain Tyles, but of a Quadrangular Figure, whofc two Sides 
are right Lines, and two Ends, Arches of Circles, one End 
being a little Concave and the other Convex ; the convex 
End to be about Seven times as broad as the concave End; 
fb that they would be Triangular, but that one Corner is 
taken off: Then, before they arc burnt, they are bent on [a 
Mould, breadthwife, like Rie'ge Tyles. — They have a Hole 
at their narrow End, to nail them on by ; and are laid with 
their narrow End upwards. By Stature, they are to be 
10 \ Inches long, and of a convenient Breadth and Thick- 
nefs. 

Gutter 'Tyles, are thofe which lie in Gutters or Valleys in 
Crofs-buildings. — They are made like Comer Tyles, only the 
Corners of the broad End are turned back again with two 
Wings. — They have no Holes in them, but are laid broad. 
End upwards, without any nailing. — They are made in the 
fame Mould as Corner Tries, and have the fame Dimensions 
on the convex Side. Their Wings are each 4 Inches broad 
and 8 long- 

Tan, Crooked, or Flemip Tyles, are ufed in covering of 
Sheds, Lean to's, and all kinds of flat-roofed Buildings. — 
They are in Form of an oblong Parallelogram, as plain Tyles $ 
but are bent breadth-wife forwards and*"back wards, in Form 
of an S, only one cf the Arches is at leaft three Times as big 
as the other j which biggeft Arch is always laid uppermoft"; 
and the lefler Arch of another Tyle lyes over the Edge of the 
great Arch of the former. — They have no Holes for Pins, 
but hang on the Laths by a Knot of their own Earth : They 
are ufually 14 ' Inches long, and 10 i broad. 

Dormar, or T)6rman Tyles, confift of a plain Tyle, and a 
triangular Piece of a plain Tyle, {landing up at right Angles 
to one Side of a plain Tyle, and fwept with an " Arch of a 
Circle from the other End, which End terminates in a Point. 

— Of thefe Tyles there are two Kinds ; the triangular Piece, 
in fome, Handing on the right, in others on the left Side of 
the plain Tyle. — And of each of thefe, again, there arc 
two Kinds ; feme having a whole plain Tyle, others but half 
a plain Tyle, But in them all, the plain Tyle has two Holes 
for the Pins, at that End where the bread End of the triangu- 
lar Piece ftands. 

Their Ufe is to be laid in the Gutters, betwixt the Roof 
and the Cheeks or Sides of the Dormars, the plain Part Iyin<* 
on the Roof, and the triangular Part Handing perpendicularly 
by the Cheek of the Dormar. — They are excellent to keep 
out the Wet in thofe Places, and yet are not perhaps known 
any where but in Sujfex. — The Dimenfions of the plain 
Tyle Part are the fame as thofe of a plain Tyle, and the tri- 
angular Part is of the fame Length, and its Breadth at one 
End 7 Inches, and at the other nothing. 

Scallop or Afiragal Tyles, are in all refpefls like plain 
Tyles, only their lower Ends are in Form of an Aftragal, via t 
a Semicircle, with a Square on each Side. — They are us'd 
in fome Places for Weather Tylivg. 

_ Travers Tyles, are a kind of irregular plain Tyles, having the 
Pin-holes broke out, or one of the lower Corners broke off. 

— Thefe are laid with the broken End upwards, upon 
Rafters, where pinn'd Tyles cannot hang. 

Flemip or 'Butch Tyles, are of two Kinds, ancient and 
modern. — The firft were ufed for Chimney-foot Foot-paces : 
They were painted with antick Figures, and frequently with 
Pollutes of Soldiers, fome with Compartments, and fomc- 
times with Morefque Devices - 7 but came much fliort,both as 
to the Defign and Colours of the modern ones. 

The modern Fiemtlh Tyles are commonly u^d, plaifJer'd 
up in the Jaumbs of Chimneys, inftead of Chimney-Corner- 
ftones. — Thefe are better glaz*3; and fuch as are painted 
(for fome are only white) much better perform 'd than the 
ancient ones. 

But both Kinds feem to be made of the fame whitifli 
Clay as our white glazed Earthen Ware. — The ancient ones 
are five Inches three Quarters fquare, and about three Quar- 
ters of an Inch thick : The modern ones fix Inches and half 
fquare, and three Quarters of an Inch thick. 

TYLERY. SeeTuiLERiE. 

TYLWITH, in Matters of Heraldry and Defcent, is 
fomctimes ufed for a Tribe or Family branching out of ano- 
ther ; 
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ther j which the modem Heralds more ufually call the fecond 
or third Houfe. 

TYMBER of Skins, is the Number of forty Skins. See 
Timber. 

TYMPAN, or Tympanum, in Architecture, the Ground 
or Area of a Pediment ; being that which is in a Level with 
the Naked of the Freeze. Or it is the Space included be- 
tween the three Cornices of a triangular Pediment, or the two 
Cornices of a circular one. See Pediment, 

Sometimes the Tympan is cut out, and the Part fill'd with 
an Iron Lattice to give Light ; and fometimes it is enrich'd 
with Sculpture, in Bas Relief, as in the Weft Front of St. 
$?aul\ in the Temple of Caftor and Pollux at Naples, &c. 

The WordTYMPAN is alfo ufed for that Part of a Pedeftal 
calFd the Trunk or Dye. See Pedestal. See alfo Dye. 

Tympan, among Joyners, is alfo attributed to the Pannels 
of Doors. SeePiNNEL. 

Tympan, among Printers, is a Frame belonging to the 
Prefs, cover'd with Parchment, on which every Sheet is 
placed, in order to be printed off! See Printing 'Prefs. 

Tympan of an Arch, in Architecture, is a triangular 
Space or Table in the Corners or Sides of the Arch ; ufually 
hollow'd and enrich'd, fometimes with Branches of Laurel, 
Olive-tvee, or Oak ; or with Trophies, &c. fometimes with 
flying Figures, as Fame, &C or fitting Figures, as the Car- 
dinal Virtues. See Arch. 

TYMPANITES, or Tympany, in Medicine, a flatuous 
Tumor, or Swelling of the Abdomen, or Belly ; very hard, 
equable, and permanent ; whereby the Skin is ftretch'd fo 
tight, that when ftruck, it gives a Sound like that of a Drum. 
See Tumor. 

The Tympanites is a Species of a Dropfy ; but what the 
Caufe and Seat of the Difeafe is, or what the morbific Mat- 
ter is that occafions the Tumor, Phyficians are not at all 
agreed. See Dropsy. 

Wind certainly makes a principal Part of the morbid Mat- 
ter 5 but this is fcarce ever found without Water, excepting 
at the Beginning 5 fo that fome will not allow of any Diffe- 
rence between the Tympany and the Afcites. 

Some fuppofe it to arife from a watery Humour extrava- 
fated and rarify'd into Vapour ; and by a Property common 
to it with common Air, corrupting the Parts.. 

But this 2?oerhaave makes a particular Kind of Tympa- 
nites or Wind Dropfy ; and adds, that it is cured like the 
Afcites or Water Dropfy, by Tapping, &c. SeeTAPriNG 
and Ascites. 

Others will have xhcTympanites to arife from the Air's 
infinuating itfelf thro J Perforations in theputrify'd Interlines. 

A 'Tympanites from this Caufe, Boerhaave, who makes it 

a peculiar Clafs, obferves, is almoft always incurable. 

Willis fets afide this latter Caufe, and accounts for the 
Difeafe from an Irregularity in the Animal Spirits belonging 
to the Vifcera, which rufhing tumulruarily into the nervous 
Fibres, bloat them up ; Thus is the Peritoneum inflated, the 
Inteftines diftended, and the Mefentery, and other Vifcera, 
render'd turgid ; and while this is doing, that the Vacuities 
left in the tumify'd Vifcera may be fill'd up, a Quantity of 
the Humour contain d in them is rarify'd into Vapour, which 
prefently fpreads in Blafts through the vacant Places. 

Others account for the tympanites from a Convulfion of 
the^Mufcles of the Abdomen, &c. 

W. Littre has propos'd a new Syftem of the Tympamtes, 
built on a great Number of Obfervations. — According to 
him, it does not proceed from any Convulfion of the Abdo- 
minal Mufcles, nor from any Air contain'd in the Cavity 
thereof, or in the Thorax, the Mefentery, or Epiploon ; but 
from the Air inclos'd in the Stomach and Inteftines, which 
fwells them exceffively. 

This Air, always carry'd into thofe Parts with the Food, 
maintains a kind of Equilibrium therein; oppofing, on the 
one Hand, the too great PrefTure on that long Canal when 
empty of Food ; and finding, on the other Side, in the 
Spring of the Coats of the Stomach and Interlines, an Ob- 
itacle'capable of preventing its too great Dilatation. 

If this Equilibrium chance to be deftroy'd by the Irrita- 
tion of the Fibres, whole Spring in that Cafe prevails over 
that of the Air ; this latter is expell'd either upwards or 
downwards, or both : (whence Belching, &c.) But if the 
Equilibrium come to be broke by the Force of the Air, ren- 
der'd fuperior to that of the Fibres, by thofe latter being left 
deftitute of Spirits, from the Blood's being impoverifh'd 
after a long Sicknefs ; in that Cafe, the Air, rarifying itfelf 
beyond Meafure, fwells the Cavities it is contain'd in. 

If it be demanded, Why when the Stomach and Inteftines 
are fo full of Wind, none of the Wind efcapes, either thro' 
the Anus, or by the Mouth, which ules to be expell'd by 
thofe Paflages ? 

M. Mery folves the Paradox thus : According to this The- 
ory, the Fibres, both of the Stomach and Inteftines have loft 
their Spring, at Ieaft in Part, and are in an imperfect. Palfy 5 
but the Winds evacuated either by the Anus or Mouth, are 
Winds which thofe Vifcera expel out of their Cavities, by 



putting them in a State of Contraction capable of furmount- 
ing the Forces which oppofe the Egrefs of the Matters con- 
tain'd in thofe Cavities. — Thefe Forces are two Sphincters, 
one whereof fhuts the upper Orifice of the Stomach, and the 
other the Anus : But paralytic Vifcera, i. e. Vifcera deftitute 
of Spirits, in which alone confifts the Strength of the Muf- 
cles, cannot overcome the Refiftance of thofe two Mufcles : 
Whence the Wind, therefore, cannot efcape thro' its ufual 
Out-lets. 

The "Tympanites rarely kills of itfelf; but frequently de- 
generates into an Afcites. — Catharticks rather aggravate 
than alleviate it : Antihyftericks, Antifcorbuticks, 1 Chaly- 
beats, and Strengthners are of ufe, before it befallen into an 
Afcites. Equal Quantities of Leek and Elder Leaves mix'd 
analytically, is a fam'd Empirical Medicine, which has 
often prov'd effectual when every thing elfe had fail'd. 

J Tis ufual to apply Carminatives to the Belly, as the Em- 
plaftcr of Cumin-Seeds, &C, and alio to ufe Carminatives 
mix'd with Cathartics, Diuretics, f£c. internally : But if 
the Difeafe proceed from a Paralytic Caufe, deftroying the 
Tone of the Fibres of the firft Paflages, what is of Ufe in 
rectifying of Paralytic Diforders, where the Tenfion of the 
Fibres are infufF.cient, wiil doubtlefs for the fame Reafon be 
of Ufe here. Sec Palsy. 

TYMPANUM, Tvp-mvov-, 2)rum ; a mufical Inftrumenr, 
which among the Ancients, confifted of a thin Piece of Lea- 
ther or Skin, ftrerch'd upon a Circle of Wood or Iron, and 
beat with the Hand. See Drum. 

Tympanum, Tympan, in Mechanicks, is a kind of 
Wheel plac'd on an Axis or Cylindrical Beam, on the Top of 
which are two Levers or fix'd Staves, for the more eafy turn- 
ing the Axis about, in order to raife a Weight requir'd. See 
Wheel. 

The Tympanum is much the fame with the Peritrochium ; 
but that the Cylinder of the Axis of the Peritrochium is 
much fliorter and lefler than the Cylinder of the Tympanum. 
See Peritrochium. 

Tympanum of a Machine, is alfo us'd for any hollow 
Wheel, wherein one or more People, or other .Animals, walk 
to turn it ; fuch as that of fome Cranes, Calandcrs, l$c. See 
Wheel. 

Tympanum, in Anatomy, or Membrana Tympani, is a 
thin tender Skin or Membrane, ftretch'd upon a Bony Circle, 
in the Meatus Auditorius of the Ear, which it /huts ; and 
fuppos'd to be the immediate Organ of Hearing. See Ear. 

The Tympanum, popularly call'd the 'Drum, with refpedl: 
to the creel Pofture of the Body, is fituatc obliquely, facing 
downwards ; whence it is that we hear Sounds coming from 
below, better than thofe from above. See Drum. 

Its external Surface is a little hollow'd in the Middle. — 
It is compos'd of two Membranes ; or, as others will have 
it, of only two or more Lamella:. — It has a Perforation, or, 
at leaft, a difengaged Part, which admits of the PafTage ot 
Wind, and, in fome, of Smoak from the Meatus a Palato. 

Behind it is a Cavity of the Os Petrofum, call'd Tympani 
Cavitas, and by fome fimply Tympanum ; wherein are four 
little Bones, viz. the Malleolus, Incus, Stapes, andOsOrfo- 
culare : Which fee under their refpeSivc Articles, Malleo- 
lus, £f?£. 

Within the Cavitas Tympani, Vieujjens has difcover'd a 
very fine thin Membrane, ferving to fhut the Door of the 
Labyrinth, and prevent the internal Air from having any 
Communication with the external. ■*?- The Membrana Tym- 
pani has a remarkable Branch of a Nerve pairing on its inter- 
nal Surface between the Incus and Malleolus, call'd the Chor- 
da Tympani. See Chorda. 

The Tympanum, Dr. Willis takes to be a kind of prepara- 
tory Inftrument to Hearing ; and its Office to be to receive 
the firft Impreffions of the Sound, or the fenfible Species, and 
to convey them duly modify'd and proportion 'd to the Senfo- 
rium. See Sound. 

Its Office, in erfeef, with refpect. to the Senfe of Hearing, 
feems to be the fame as that of the Pupil of the Eye with 
regard to Seeing : Each of them prevent the Ingrefs of too 
many Rays, temper and foften them, and deliver them, as it 
were, commenfurate to the Senfory ; upon which, if they 
fliould fall immediately, they might be apt to fpoil its deli- 
cate Conftitution. See Pupil. 

The Tympanum, it's true, does not hear 5 but it contributes 
to the better and fafer Hearing. — That it may do the Office 
of a Porter the better, 'tis neceSary its Expanfe fliould, like 
the Pupil, be contracted and relax'd on Occa&m; and to^this 
purpofe ferve the four little Bones above mention'd, which 
have the fame Ufe in ftraining and relaxing, as the Braces of 
the War Drum have in that Inftrument. — By means of this 
ExtcnfionandRetraaion, theTympanum is made to corre-' 
fpond to all Sounds loud or languid ; as the Pupil does to all 
the Degrees of Light. See Hearing. 

But what makes the Ufe of the Tympanum appear the lefs 
confiderable, is, that there are Inftances where the Hearing 
has been perfea without any Ufe of a Tympanum. — Mr. 
Chefelden relates, that he broke the Tympanum in both Ears 

of 
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of a Dog, yet it did not deftroy his Hearing 5 tho* for fome 
time afterwards he receiv'd ftrong Sounds with great Horror : 
He adds, that Mr. St. Andre affur'd him, that a Patient of 
his had the Tympanum deftroy'd by an Ulcer, and the Au- 
ditory Bones caft out, without destroying his Hearing. 

TYMPANY, or Tympanites, in Medicine. See Tym- 
panites. 

TYPE, a Copy of a Model 5 or a Figure or Character 
either engraven or printed. See Model, Character, &c. 

The Term Type is lefs in ufe than its Compounds Proto- 
type and Archetype, which are the Originals that are made 
without Models. See Prototype, &c. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, tow©-, Figure. 

Type is alfb a School Term, much ufed amonp Divines, 
Signifying a Symbol, Sign, or Figure of fomething to come. 

In this Senfe, the Word is commonly ufed with relation to 
Antitype, AvnwnQ-y which is the Thing itfelfi whereof that 
is a Type or Figure. See Antitype. 

Thus Abraham's Sacrifice, the Pafchal Lamb, l£c. were 
Types or Figures of our Redemption : The Brazen Serpent 
was a Type of the Croft, &c, 

Thefe Types were not Ample Conformities or Analogies, 
which the Nature of Things fets on foot between them 5 
nor arbitrary Images arifing merely from the cafual Refem- 
blance of Things $ but there is further requir'd a particular 
Institution of God to make a Type ; a particular Declara- 
tion of his that it is fo. 

Gale divides Types into hiftorical and prophetical. — The 
firft are thofe ufed by the Prophets in their Agitations and 
Virions : The Second, thofe wherein Things done, or Cere- 
monies inftituted in the Old Teftament, prefigure Chrift, or 
Things relating to him in the New Teftament. 

The ancient Fathers, as well as the modern Criticks, have 
been greatly divided about the Nature and Ufe of Types, and 
typical Representations, in the Old Teftament ; and 'tis this 
makes one of the great Difficulties in underftanding the ancient 
Prophefies, and in reconciling the new and old Teftament to- 
gether. See Prophesy. 

There is no denying but that there were Types which the 
divine Wifdom inftituted to be the Shadows and Figures of 
Things to come : and yet People run into an Excefs that Way : 
Some looking for Types in every thing 5 like Orjgen, who 
difcover'd Myfteries in the very Caldrons of the Tabernacle. 
— One fhould be contented with the more feniible and obvi- 
ous ones ; nor propofe any without proving them as much as 
poffible, and (hewing that they were really intended for Types, 
in order to juftify the Solidity of the Reafoning of the A- 
poftles, who argu'd from them. 

A late Author maintains, that not the Fathers only, but 
St. 'Paul himfelf was of the Opinion, that " Chriftianity 
*' was all contained in the Old Teftament, was implied in the 
«' Jmijb Hiftory and Law ■? both which are to be reputed 
" Types and Shadows of Chriftianity."-— In order to which, 
he quotes Hebrews viii. 5. x. 1, and Co. H. 16, 17- — He 
adds " That the Ritual Laws of Mofes, being in their own 
* ( Nature no other than Types and Shadows of future good 
" Things, are to be confider'd as having the Effect of Pro- 
" phefies." - - This is likewife the Senfe of Mr. Whifton 
and others ; but the fame Author even quotes our Saviour 
Speaking in behalf of this Typical Reafoning, in that 
Paffage, Matthew xi. 13, where he affirms, that " The Law 
" prophefies ; and that he came to fulfil the Law as well as 
" the Gofpel, Matthews. 17." T)ifcourje of the Grounds 
and Reafon of the Chriftian Religion. 

An ingeniousDivine takes thisOccafion toobferve,that had 
the Ancients, with the modern Retainers to the typical Way, 
exprefly defign'd to have expos'd Chriftianity, they could 
not have done it more effectually than by thus making every 
thing Types and Prophefies. — "Lis no wonder, he adds, That 
Atheifts and Deifts feoff at the Credulity of Chriftians, and 
reject what is Supported by Such Folly and Abfurdity. 

Not that he denies the Reality of fuch Things as Types. 
.-- 'Tis manifest, there were many under the Old Teftament-, 
fuch were Zacharia's Staves, Beauty and Bands, c. xi. 7, 10, 
14 ; fuch was Hofeah's Adulterous Wife, c. i. 2 5 and Such 
were his Children, v. 4, 6- — The Prophets defign'd by 
thefe to prefigure future Events 5 but in thefe Inftances the 
Reader is at once, by the Declaration of the Prophet, 
made to underftand as much, and not left to his own Con- 
jectures about them, after the Events are over. 

In effect, all that is urged from Scripture for the typical or 
allegorical Interpretations of theft-wife Law, Hiftory, Cere- 
monies, £jfc. 'tis afferted, may be let afide, without any 
Violence to the facred Text, which may be explain'd on more 
natural and intelligible Principles, and more confiftently 
with Grammar. See Allegorical. 

The Word tut©-, we have obferved, literally denotes 
no more than a Copy or Impreffion of any thing ; and ac- 
cordingly, in our Translation, we find it fometimes render'd 
by SPw, fometimes by Figure, Sometimes by Fafjion, and 



fometimes by Formi — Hence, alfo, the Word Is figurative* 
ly applied to denote a moral Pattern 5 in which Seme it !gg* 
nifies no more than Example and Similitude. 

Again, the Word a,v\(\m^- y in Scripture, Signifies any 
thing form'd according to a Model or Pattern ; and thus in 
the Epiftle to the Hebrews, the Tabernacle, and Holy of 
Holies being made according to the Pattern fhewn to Mofes, 
are laid to be Antitypes or Figures of the true holy Places. -- 
In the like Senfe, St. 'Peter Speaking of the Flood and the 
Ark, whereby Eight Perions were faved, calls Baptifoi 
an Antitype thereto j by which he express no more "than 
b. Similitude of Circumflances. 

The other Words ufed in Scripture to imply a future 
Event, prefigured by fome foregoing Act, are-— Tirofc-tyy.*, 
render'd by Imitation and Example ?■ and aKta, Shadow. 

Thislaft Word is frequently uied by St. -Paul, and applied 
to the Jewifa Law, Ceremonies, Prieft, H£c. which are re- 
prefented as oniy Shadows of Things to come, or of heavenly 
Things. 'Tis from fuch general Expreffions, that People 
were led to miftake theApoftlesDefign in thefe ComparifbnSj, 
and to afferr, that all the Mofaic Rites were Types of, or 
defign'd to Signify future Events 5 and that the Gofpel is 

to be found in the Pentateuch Whereas St. Paul's Intent 

appears no other than to Shew the great Advantage of the 
Gofpel over the Law in Several Particulars, wherein it has 
as much Pre-eminence as the Subftance has over the 
Shadow. 

If the Shadow of Things to come, Signify a Prefiguration 
of future Events, what are thofe Events to which the 
Jewife New Moons, Col.$u 16. or the Jewtfh Meats and 
Drinks, have a refpect ? Or, how did the Law of Mofes, 
made up of Commands about Perfons, Times, Places, and 
Sacrifices, prefigure a Difpenfation, where regard to Sacri- 
fices, holy Perfons, Times and Places, are fo far from being 
enjoyn'd, that they are declared ufelels? Can a particular 
holy Place in the Law, be defigned a Prefiguration of a 
State, where all Places are equally Holy ? 

Such being the Import of all the Terms ufed in the 
New Teftament Writers Seeming to imply any Prefiguration of 
future Events under the Gofpel, we may obferve, 

l" That to argue from Types, is only to argue from Ex- 
amples or Similitudes, and, confequenrly, all Inferences 
drawn from fuch Reafoning?, are no farther conclu five, than 
Reafhnings from Similitudes are. — The Intent of Simili- 
tudes is only to help to convey fome Ideas more clearly or 
ftrongly j fo that to deduce Confequences from a Simile, or 
infer any thing from other Parts of the Simile than what are 
plainly Similar, is abfurd. 

2° It cannot be proved rhat the Ceremonies of the Mofaic 
Law, were ever defign'd to prefigure any future Events in 
the State of the Mejfiah's Kingdom. —No fuch declared 
Prefigurations are mention'd in the Writings o£ the Old Tefta- 
ment ; whatever Notions prevailed among the Writers, 
who immediately followed. 'Tis granted, that the Apoftles 
argued from the Rites in the Mofaic Inftitution 5 but it ap- 
pears to have only been by way of Illuftration and Analogy. 

There is certainly a general Likenefs in all the Difpenfa- 1 
tions of Providence 5 an Analogy of things in the Natural 
as well as the Moral World, from which it is eafy arguing 
by way of Parity, and 'tis very juft and ufual fo to do ; 
But that one of thefe DiSpenfations was therefore given. to 
prefignify another that was future, can never be proved, ufi- 
lefs it be exprefly declared. -- The Land of Promife, w.e 
know, was to be a Place where the Jews were to enjoy RenY 
from their Labours ; God likewife did, himfelf, reft 
the Seventh Day from his Works ; Yet, whoever im'agin'd 
God's Reft from the Creation to be prefigurative of the 
Jews Reft in Canaan'? and is it not equally reafomble to fay, 
that God's Reft on the Seventh Day, prefigured the Entrance 
of the Jews into Canaan? as to fay, that the Jews Reft in 
Canaan prefigured the Reft mentioned by T)avid in the 
Pfalms \ 

This will equally imply, that all the following Events in 
the uniform Courfe of God's Government, fimilar to any 
preceding ones, were defign'd to be prefignified ; in which 
Senfe, it will readily be owned, that the Reft of the Jews 
was Typical of the Reft of Chriftijns. 

'Tis in the fame manner we are to underftand St. Paul? 
where he fays, *' That Chrift our Paffover is Sacrificed for 
" us." And thus we are to underftand John theSaptift, when 
he calls our Saviour the " Lamb of God." — There was this 
Similitude of Circumftances, that Chrift was Slain on the 
fame Day with the Pafchal Lamb ; that he died about the 
fame time of the Day when the Priefts began their Hillei 5 
that not a Bone of the one, or the other was broken. Add, 
that as the Pafchal Lamb was without Blemifh, fo was 
Chrift without Sin. —-From thefe and other Circumftances, 
the Apoftle applied the Term Paffover to Chrift. 

Thus, alfo^ are we to account for what St. Paul calls the 

Baptifmof the Children of Jfrae.l in the Cloud, and in the 
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Sea ; and for the Comparifon betwixt the High Prieft en- 
tting the Holy Place every Year, and Chrift cntring into 
Heaven. See Quotation. 

Type is alfo a Name given to an Edici of the Emperor 
Conflans, publiftVd in 648, to impofe a general Silence both 
on the Orthodox and the Monothelites. 

The Type ow'd its Original to Taul Patriarch of Confim- 
iiuople, who perfuadcd that Emperor to take away the Eclefis 
compiled and hung up in all the public Places by Heraclins ; 
(as occasioning great Complaints from the Orthodox, by its 
favouring the 'Monothelites) and to publifh. an Edicf to im- 
pofe Silence on both Parties. 

But fuch kinds of Pacifications are held inexcufable in 
Matters of Religion ; accordingly Pope Theodore foon pro- 
cured the Patriarch 'Paul to be depos'd : The Type was exa- 
min'd in the Council of Rome in £49, and condemn'd ; and 
an Anathema pronoune'd againft all fuch as admitted either 
the impious Ectefis or Type. See Ectesis. 

It had the Name T)'pc, as being a kind of Formulary of 
Faith ; or rather a Form whereon Men were to regulate their 
Condufl. 

Type, Typds, is fometitnes alio ufed tor the Order ob- 
ferved in the Intermiflion of Pulfes, Fevers, £rc. See 
Pulse and Fever. 

TYPHOIDES, in Medicine, an ardent or burning Fever. 
See Fever. 

TYPHOMANIA, in Medicine, a Difeafe of the Brain, 
wherein the Patient not being able to fleep, tho' greatly in- 
clin'd thereto, lies with his Eyes fhut, talks abfurdly, and 
flings himfelf this Way and that. 

If he be pull'd, or the like, he juft opens his Eyes, looks 
about, and finks again into a kind of dozing, which is inter- 
rupted by a Train of difagreeable Imaginations. 

A Typhomania frequently takes Place in Fevers, Phrenzies, 
and the like Difeafes. — 'Tjs alfo call'd a Coma Vigil. See 
Coma. 



The Word is form'd from the Greek, TO 'p©-> Smoak, and 
(ittvict, Madnefs. 

TYPOGRAPHY, the Art of Printing. See Printing. 

The Word is form'd from the Greek, toots and yfapH,firij>- 
tura, Writing. 

TYRANT, Tyrannus, among the Ancients, denoted 
Amply a King or Monarch. See King and Monarch; 

But the ill Ufe feveral Perfons inveited with that fiicred 
Character, made of it, has alter'd the Import of the Word 5 
and Tyrant now carries with it the Idea of an unjuft and cruel 
Prince, who invades the Peoples Liberty, and rules in a more 
defpotic Manner than the Laws of Nature or the Country do 
allow of. 

The Term Tyrant, we are told, became odious among the 
Greeks, thole zealous Lovers of Liberty, almolt as foon as 
introdue'd : But Tionams affures us, it was never taken lb 
among the Romans till the latter Ages of that Empire. 

TYRIAN-CPew/fe. See Purple. 

TYRO. SeeTYROcimuM. 

TYROCINIUM, Tyrociny, a Novitiate or Appren- 
ticefhip in any Art or Science. See Novice and Novi- 
tiate. 

We have ieveral Writings under the Title of Tyrociniums : 
Tyrocinmm Chymicum, Tyrocinium Chimrgicwn, £jfc. con- 
taining the Rudiments of thofe Arts, accommodated to the 
Apprehenfions of Beginners. 

The Word is form'd of Tyro, a raw, frefli- water Soldier. 

TYROS1S, in Medicine, a Coagulating or Curdling of 
Milk in the Stomach ; after the Manner of Cheei'e. See 
Curdling and Coagulation. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek, tu?@-, Cafelis, Cheefe. 
See Cheese. 

TYTH, or rather Tithe. See Tithe. 

TYTHINGandTYTHiNG-Afez. SeeDscENNA, Ten' 
mentAle, Hundred, Wapentake, ($-c. 
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UT H E twentieth Letter in the Alphabet, 
and the fifth Vowel. See Letter, and 
a Vowel. 
™ Befides the Vowel U, there is a Con- 
fonant of the fame Denomination, wrote 
V, or U. See Consonant. 

The Pronunciation of the U, as now ufed among the En- 
glish, French, &c. is borrow'd from the antient Gaulijh 1 
for all the other Weftern People, with the Romans, pro- 
nounce it on. 

V is alfo a Numeral Letter, and fignifies five 5 accord- 
ing to the Verfe, 

V, vero qimique dalit tifo', Jl reBe numerahis. 

When a Dafh was added a-top, V, it fignified 5000. 
V. R. among the Romans, flood for Uti Rogas, as you 
defire : which was the Mark of a Vote, or Suffrage for 
the paffing of a Law. See Rogatio ; fee alfo A. 

VACANCY, or Vacuum, in Philofophy, an empty In- 
terval, or Space void of Matter. See Vacuum. 

Vacancy, in Law, i$c. a Poft or Benefice wanting a re- 
gular Officer, or Incumbent. See Officer, i£c. 

The Canonitts hold, that the Kind of Vacancy is to be 
exprefs'd in the Impetration of a Benefice. See Benefice. 

A Future Vacancy, or Voidance of a Spiritual Living, 
fome Writers call Vacatttra. 

Devolution is a Species of Canonical Vacancy. See De- 
volution. 

VACANT EffeBs, Prtedia Vacua, ate fuch as are aban- 
don'd for want of an Heir, after the Death or Flight of 
their former Owner. See Resignation, £5?c. 

In our Law-Books, Vagantes Terrte, for Vacantes, ex- 
"preffes forfaken or uncultivated Lands. 

A Benefice is faid to be vacant, in Curia Romana, when 
the Incumbent dies in Rome, or within 20 Leagues thereof 5 
tho it be only by Accident that he was there. 

The Pope nominates to all Benefices vacant in Curia Ro- 
mana ; excepting thofe of the neighbouring Biftiopricks. 

VACATION, Non-Term, in Law, is all the Time, re- 
spectively, included between the End of every Term, and 
the Beginning of the next fucceeding one. See Term, and 
2v"<wz-Term. 

This Intermiflion was call'd by our Anceftors 'Pax "Dei, 
and Ecclefiee ; and fometimes the 1'imes or 'Days of the 
King's Peace. 

Among the Romans, it was call'd Jufiitium, or Ferice, 
or 'Dies Nefafli. See Day ; fee alfo Fastus. 

The Time from the Death of a Bifhop, or other Spiri- 
tual Perfon, till the Bifhoprick or other Dignity be lupplied 
by another, is alfo call'd Vacation. See Plenary. 

Cicero, in his Orations, mentions a Law, whereby the 
Priefls were exempted from Service in all Wars, except only 
Uproars and Civil Tumults 5 which Exemptions he calls 
Vacationes. 

VACUUM, Vacuity, in Phyficks, a Space empty, or 
devoid of all Matter, or Body. See Space, and Matter. 
Whether there be any fuch Thing in Nature as an abfo- 
lute Vacuum ; or whether the Univerfe be completely full, 
and there be an abfolute 'Plenum ; is a thing has been con- 
troverted by the Philofophcrs of all Ages. See Plenum. 

The Antients, in their Controverfies, diftingui fit two Kinds ; 
a Vacuum Coacervatum, and a Vacuttm Interfperfum, or 
tDiffeminatum. 

Vacuum Coacervatum is conceiv'd as a Place deflitute of 
Matter : Such, e.g. as there would be, mould God annihi- 
late all the Air and other Bodies within the Walls of this 
Chamber. 

The Exiftence of fuch a Vacuum is maintain'd by the 
'Pythagoreans, Epicureans, and the Atomifts, or Corpufcu- 
larians • molt of whom aflert fuch a Vacuum actually to 
exift with-out the Limits of the fenfible World. But the 
modern Corpufcularians, who hold a Vacuum Coacervatum, 
deny that Application ; as conceiving, that fuch a Vacuum 
muft be Infinite, Eternal, and Uncreated. See Universe. 
According, then, to the later Philofophers, there is no 
Vacuum Coacervatum with-out the Bounds of the fenfible 
Wotld ; nor would there be any Vacuum, provided God 
Jhould annihilate divers contiguous Bodies, than what a- 
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mounts to a mere Privation, Ir Nothing : The Dimenfions 
of fuch a Space, which the Antients held to be real, being 
by thefe held to be mere Negations ; that is, in fuch a Place* 
there is To much Length, Breadth, and Depth wanting, as 
a Body mutt have to fill it. To fuppofe, that when all tho 
Matter in a Chamber is annihilated, there mould yet be real 
Dimenfions ; is to fuppofe Corporeal Dimenfions without 
Body, which is abfurd. 

The Cartefians, however, deny any Vacuum Coacervatum 
at all ; and aflert, that if God mould immediately annihilate 
all the Matter, v.g. in this Chamber, and prevent thelngrefs 
of any other Matter, the Confequence would be, that the 
Walls would become contiguous, and include no Space at all* 
They add, that if there be no Matter in a Chamber, the 
Walls can be conceiv'd no otherwife than as contiguous 5 thofe 
Things being faid to be contiguous, between which there 
is not any thing intermediate : Eut, if there be no Body be- 
tween, there is no Extenfion between ; Extenfion and Body 
being the fame thing : and if there be no Extenfion be- 
tween, then the Walls are contiguous 5 and where's the Va- 
cuum ? 

But the Rcafoning is built on a Miftake, viz. that Body 
and Extenfion ate the fame thing. See Extension, and 
Space. 

Vacuum Diffeminatum, or Interfperfum, is that fuppos'd 
to be naturally interfpers'd in, and among, Bodies, in the 
Pores of the fame Body, and in the Interttices between dif- 
ferent Bodies. See Pore. 

'Tis this kind of Vacuum which is chiefly difputed among 
the modern Philofophers : The Corpufcularians ftrenuoufly 
affirting it ; and the Peripateticks and Cartefians as ftiffly 
impugning it. See Corpuscular, Cartesian, i$c. 

The great Argument the peripateticks utge againtt a Va- 
cuum Interfperfum, is, that there are divers Bodies frequently 
feen to move contrary to their own Nature and Inclination j 
and for no other apparent Reafon, but to avoid a Vacuum z 
whence they conclude, that Nature abhors a Vacuum ; and 
give us a new Clafs of Motions afcrib'd to the Fuga Vactli, 
or Nature's flying a Vacuum. See Fuga. 

Such is the Rife of Water in a Syringe, upon drawing up 
the Piflon ; fuch alfo is the Al'cent of Water in Pumps, the 
Swelling of the Flefli in a Cupping-Glafs, £S?c. 

But fince the Weight, Elaflicity, g?c. of the Air, have 
been afcertain'd by lure Experiments ; thofe Motions and 
Effecfs are univerfally afcrib'd to the Gravity, and Preffure 
of the Atmofphere. See Air j fee alfo Syringe, Pump, 
Cupping Glafs, &c. 

The Cartefians deny not only the Aflual Exiflcnce, but 
even the Poffibility of a Vacuum : and that on this Prin- 
ciple, That Extenfion being the Eflence of Matter, or Body, 
wherever Extenfion is, there is Matter : But mere Space, 
or Vacuity, is fuppos'd to be extended 5 therefore it is ma- 
terial. Whoever denies an empty Space, conceives Dimen- 
fions in that Space, i. e. conceives an extended Subftance 
in it ; and therefore admits a Vacuum, at the fame time 
that he admits it. 

On the other hand, the Corpufculaf Authors prove, not 
only the Poffibility, but the Adtual Exiflence of a Vacuum, 
from divers Considerations ; particularly, from the Conside- 
ration of Motion, in general ; and that of the Planets, Co- 
mets, &c. in particular ; from the Fall of Bodies 5 from 
the Vibration of Pendulums; from RarefaBion and Con- 
dentation ; from the different Specific Gravities of Bodies 5 
and from the Divifibdity of Matter into Parts. 

i Q . 'Tis argued, that Motio?i could not be effected with- 
out a Vacuum. See Motion. 

This is what Lucretius urg'd long ago, — Principium quo* 
niam cedendi nulla daret res—undique materies quoniam 
ftipata fuijjet. 

The Force of this Argument will be increas'd from the 
two following Confiderations, viz. firtt, that all Motion is 
either in a flrait Line 5 or in a Curve, which returns into it 
felf, as the Citcle, and Ellipfis ; or in a Cutve that does not 
return into it felf, as the Parabola, f$c. And, fecondly, that 
the moving Force muft always be greater than the Refif- 
tance. 

For, hence it follows, that no Force, even tho infinite, can 

produce Motion where the Refiftance is infinite • confe- 

quently, there can be no Motion either in a flxait Line or a 
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hon-returning Curve 5 bccaufe in either of thofe Cafes, the 
Protrufion, and confequently the Refinance, Would be infinite. 
There remains, therefore, only the Motion in a revolving 
Curve practicable ; which mult either be a Revolution upon 
an Axis, or an annular Motion round a quiefcent Body 5 
both which are, again, impoffible in an Elliptic Curve: 
And confequently, all Motion muft be in Circles geometri- 
cally true 5 and the revolving Bodies muft either be Spheres, 
Spheroids, Cylinders, or Portions of them, exactly geome- 
trical ; otherwife, their Revolutions in a Tlenum would be 
impoffible : But fuch Motions, or fuch figur'd Bodies, we do 
rot know in Nature. Therefore there is a Vacuum. 

a . The Motions of the Tlanefs and Comets demonftrate 
a Vacuum : Thus Sir L Newtotz argues ; ' That there is no 

* fuch fluid Medium as .dither, (to fill up the porous Tarts 
of all fenfible Bodies, as the Sir and interstellar Tarts, 
and fo make a Plenum) ' feems probable j becaufe the Pla- 

* nets and Comets proceed with fo regular and lafting a 
« Motion thro' the Celeftial Spaces, both from and to all 

* Parts : For hence it appears, that thofe Celeftial Spaces 

* are void of all fenfible Refiftance, and confequently of 

* all fenfible Matter. For the refitting Force of fluid Me- 

* diums, arifes partly from the Attrition of the Parts of the 
1 Medium, and partly from the Inactivity of Matter. Now 

* that Part of the Refiftance of any Medium, which arifes 

* from the Tenacity or Attrition of its Parts, may be leffen'd 

* by dividing the Matter into fmaller Parts, and by rendring 

* thofe Parts more fmooth and ilippery : But that Part ot 

■ the Refiftance which arifes from the Inactivity of Matter, 
' is always in proportion to the Denfity of the Matter ; nor 

* can be diminiffi'd by dividing the Matter, nor by any other 

* means, except by diminishing the Denfity thereof. 

* Confequently, if the Culeftial Regions were as denfe as 
4 Water, or Quickfilver, they would refift almoft as much 

■ as Water or Quickfilver; but if rhey were perfectly denfe, 

* without any interfoers'd Vacuity, tho the Matter were 

* ever fb fluid and fubtile, they would refift more than 

* Quicklilver does $ a perfectly folid Globe, in fuch a Me- 

* dium, would lofe above half its Motion, in moving three 

* Lengths of its Diameter ; and a Globe not perfectly folid, 

* fuch as the Bodies of rhe Planets and Comets are, would 

* be ftop'd ft ill fooner. Therefore, that the Motion of the 

* Planets and Comets may be regular and Iafting, it is ne- 

* ccflary the Celeftial Spaces be void of all Matter, except 

* perhaps feme few and much rarified Effluvia of the Pla- 

* nets and Comets, and the paffing Rays of Light. See 
Resistance, Medium, Planet, Comet, £j?c. 

3 . The fame great Author deduces a Vacuum from the 
Consideration of the Weights of Bodies 5 thus : * All Bo- 
1 dies about the Earth gravitate towards the Earth ; and 

* the Weights of all Bodies equally diftant from the Earth's 

* Centre, are as the Quantities of Matter in thofe Bodies. 
« — If the jEther, therefore, or any other fubtile Matter, 

* were altogether deftitute of Gravity, or did gravitate lefs 

* than in proportion to the Quantity of its Matter : Becaufe, 

* (as Arifiotle, 2)es Cartes, and others argue) it differs from 

* other Bodies only in the Form of the Matter ; the fame 

* Body might by the Change of its Form gradually be con- 

* verted into a Body of the fame Conftitution with thofe 

* which gravitate moft in proportion to the Quantity of 

* Matter : and on the other hand, the moft heavy Bodies 

* might gradually lofe their Gravity, by gradually chang- 

* ing their Form ; and therefore the Weights would depend 

* upon the Forms of Bodies, and might be chang'd with 

* 'em 5 which is contrary to all Experiment. See Weight. 
4 . The 2)efcent of Bodies proves that all Space is not 

equally full ; for the fame Author goes on, ' It all Spaces 

* were equally full, the Specifick Gravity of that Fluid with 

* which the Region of the Air would in that Cafe be fill'd, 
c would not be lefs than the Specific Gravity of Quickfil- 

* ver, or Gold, or any other the moft denfe Body ; and 
' therefore, neither Gold, nor any other Body, could defcend 

* therein. For Bodies do not defcend in a Fluid, un- 

* lefs that Fluid be fpecifically lighter than rhe Body. But 

* by the Air-Pump, we can exhauft a Veffel, till even a 

* Feather ftiall fall with a Velocity equal to that of Gold 

* in the open Air : The Medium, therefore, thro' which the 

* Feather falls, muft be much rarer than that thro* which 

* the Gold falls.' See Descent. 

* The Quantity of Matter, therefore, in a given Space, 
e may be diminifh'd by Rarefaction : and why may not it 
' be diminifti'd in infinitum ? Add, that we conceive the 

* folid Particles of all Bodies to be of the fame Denfity ; 
1 and that they are only rarefiable by means of their Pores : 

* Whence a Vacuum evidently -follow.* SeeRAREFACTioN, 
Pores, and Particle. 

5°. ' That there is a Vacuum, is evident from the Vi- 
x brations of pendulums : For fince thofe Bodies, in Places 

* out of which the Air is exhaufted, meet with no Refif- 

* tance to retard their Motion, or fhorten their Vibrations 5 

* 'tis evident there is no fenfible Matter in thofe Spaces, or 

* in the occult Pores of thofe Bodies. See Pendulum. 



For, as to what 2)es Cartes urges of his Materia Subtilise 
that its Tenuity prevents its Refiftance from being fenfible, 
and that a imall Body ftriking againft a greater, cannot in 
the leaft move, or refift the Motion of that other ; but is reflect- 
ed back again with all its Momentum : 'tis contrary to all 
Experience. For Sir Ifaac proves, that the Denfity of fluid 
Mediums, is proportionable to their Refiftances very nearly; 
and that they are exceedingly miftaken, who fuppofe the 
Refiftance of Projectiles to be infinitely diminifh'dj by di- 
viding the Parrs of the Fluid, even in infinitum. (Trincip- 
Lib. II. Prop. 38.) When, on the contrary, 'tis clear the 
Refiftance is but little diminifti'd by the Subdivision of the 
Parts ; (Ibid. Prop. 40.) and that the refilling Forces of all 
Fluids are nearly as their Denfities. For why ftiould not 
the fame quantity of Matter, whether divided into a great 
number of fubtile Parts, or into a few larger ones, have the 
fame refifting Force ? If then there were no Vacuum, ic 
would follow, that a Projectile moving in the Air, or even 
in a Space whence the Air is exhaufted, /hould move with 
as much difficulty as in Quicklilver ; which is contrary to 
Experience. Sec Projectile. 

<S°. That there are Interfpers'd Vacuities, appears from 
Matter's being aBually divided into Parts, and from the Fi- 
gures of thofe Parts : For, on Suppofition of an ablolute 
Plenitude, we do not conceive how any Part of Matter could 
be actually divided from that next adjoining, any more than 
it is poffible to divide actually the Parts of abfolutc Space 
from one another : for by the actual Divifion of the Parts 
of a Continuum from one another, we conceive nothing elfe 
underftood, but the placing thofe Parts at diftances from one 
another which in the Continuum were at nodiftance from one 
another : But fuch Divifions between the Parts of Matter, 
muft imply Vacuities between. See Divisibility. 

7 . As for the Figures of the Parts of Bodies, upon the 
Suppofirion of a Tlenum, they muft either be all Recti- 
linear, or all Concavo-convex 5 otherwife, they would not ade- 
quately fill Space; which we do not find to be true in Fact. 

8°. The denying a Vacuum fuppofes what it is impoffible 
for any one to prove to be true, viz. That the material 
World hath no Limits. Sec Universe. 

Since, then the Eflence of Matter does not confift in Ex- 
tenfion, but in Solidity, or Impenetrability, the Univerfe 
may be faid to confift of folid Bodies moving in a Vacuum : 
Nor need we at all fear, left the Phenomena of Nature, 
moft of which are plaufibly accounted for from a Plenitude, 
fhould become inexplicable when the ^Plenum is fet afide. 
The principal ones, fuch as the Tides ; the Sufpenfion of 
the Mercury in the Barometer 5 the Motion of the Hea- 
venly Bodies, of Light, &c. are more eafily and fatisfatto- 
rily accounted for from other Principles. See Tides, &c. 

Vacuum, or Vacuum "Bdyleanum, is alfo ufed, fome- 
what abufively, to exprefs that approach to a real Vacuum^ 
which we arrive at by means of the Air-Pump. See Air- 
Tump. 

Thus, any thing put in a Receiver fo exhaufted, is faid 
to be put in Vacuo : and thus, moft of the Experiments 
with the Air-Pump, are perform'd in Vacuo, or in Vacuo 
Boyleano. 

Some of the principal Theenomena cbferv'd of Bodies m 
Vacuo, are ; That the heavieft and Jighteft Bodies, as a 
Guinea and a Feather, fall here with equal Velocity : — 
That Fruits, as Grapes, Cherries, Peaches, Apples, £=?£. 
kept for any time in Vacuo, retain their Nature, Frefhnefs, 
Colour, &c. and thofe wither'd in the open Air, recover 
their Plumpnefs in Vacuo:- — All Light and Fire becomes 
immediately extinct in Vacuo ; — The Collifion of Flint and 
Steel in Vacuo, produces no Sparks : — No Sound is heard, 
even from a Bell rung in Vacuo .— A fquare Viol, full of 
common Air, well clos'd, breaks in Vacuo ; a round one 
does not : — A Bladder half full of Air, will heave up 40 
Pound weight in Vacuo : — Cats, and moft other Animals, 
readily expire in Vacuo. 

By Experiments made in 1704, Mr. ZDerham found, that 
Animals which have two Ventricles, and no Foramen Ovale, 
as Birds, Dogs, Cats, Mice, ££?c. die in lefs than half a 
Minute ; counting from the firft Exfuction : A Mole died in 
one Minute ; a Bat liv'd feven or eight. Infects, as Wafps, 
Bees, Gra (hoppers, £gfc, feem'd dead in two Minutes ; but, 
being left in Vacuo 24 Hours, came to life again in the 
open Air : Snails continu'd 24 Hours in Vacuo, without ap- 
pearing much concerned. 

Seeds planted in Vacuo don't grow : — Small Beer dies, 
and lofes all its Tafte in Vacuo .- — Lukewarm Water boils 
very vehemently in Vacuo : — Air, rufhing thro' Mercury in- 
to a Vacuum, throws the Mercury in a kind of Shower upon 
the Receiver, and produces a great Light in a dark Room. 
See Attrition, &c. 

The Air-Pump can never produce a precifc Vacuum $ as is 
evident from its Structure, and the manner of its working : 
In effect, every Exfuction only takes out a part of the Air : 
fo that there will ftill be fome left, after any finite Number 
of Exfuctions. Add, that the Air-Pump has no longer any 

effect, 
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effect, than while the Spring of the Air remaining in the 
Receiver, is able to lift up the Valves ; When the Rare- 
fadion is come to that degree, you can come no nearer to 
a Vacuum. 

Sir /. Newt/to, obferving that a Thermometer fufpended 
■ in Vacuo, and in that State removed to a warm or a cold 
Room, receives the Heat or Cold, rife, or falls, almoft as 
foon as another not in Vacuo ; takes thence occafion to fuf- 
pcfl, that the Heat of the warm Room is convey'd thro' 
the Vacuum by the Vibrations of a much fubiilcr Medium 
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becaufe difpenfed to divers Parts of the Body; See 
rAR, and Nerve. 

VAIR, in Heraldry, a kind of Fur, or 
Doubling, confiding of divers little Pieces, 
Argenr and Azure, refembling a Ziutcb Vi 
or a Bell-glafs. See Vairy. 

Vairs hzve their Point Azure, opposite to 
their Point A™*.;,.. — j stj_ nr_ a 1 - . .,, 




the Azure. 



gent, and the Bafe Argent to 



When there are only two, or three Vain, the antient 
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VADARI, in the Civil Law, denotes a Perfon to pledge, 
undertake, or give Security in behalf of another ; that he 
lhall, on a certain Day, appear in Court, to ptol'ecute, or 
anfwcr. 

If he fails, his Surety has Actionem Vadimonii deferti Century! 

It was properly the Skin of a kind of Squirrel, call'd 

~ :„ T? L rr-:. . -._ i ■ r .• n ■ * , - 



Vair is intended to ieprefenr a kind of Skin, ufed antient- 
ly by the Rings of France in lieu of a Fut, and wherewith 
the Gowns of the Prefidents a Mortier, the Counfe!lors of 
the Court, the He.alds Coats, (Sc. were lined, till the XVth 



againfthim; that is, an' Action for deferring his Bail. 'See 
Vadimonium, and Bail. 

Properly fpeaking, the Vadari Reum, among the Romans, 
was the Aft of the Plaintiff himfelf, who hereby demand- 
ed Surety or Bail from the Defendant, that he would appear 
befote the Prator on a certain Day. 

VADE-MECUM, or Veni-mecvm, a ZarisTerm, us'd 
in Englijb to exprefs a Thing that is very handy and familiar ; 
and which one ufually carries about with him. 

'Tis chiefly apply'd to Tome favourite Book : Some make 
Virgil, others Horace, their Vade-mecum, or Veni-mecum ; 
others an EflSetUS, others a Thomas d Kemps, &c. 

This is what the Greeks call an 'q/jrafiJV, or Manual. 

The Arabs have a Phrafe of equal import, viz. Habib 
alfetr, Friend of the Journey. In Latin it is belt exprefs'd 
by Comes ; as, Comes Tbeolotricus, Comes Rufticus, ike. 

VADIMONIUM, in the Civil Law, a Promife, or Bond 
for appearance before the Judge upon a Day appointed. 
See Vadari. 



alfo in French Vair, and in Latin Scriveus', which was 
white underneath, and Dove-colour a-top. It is defcnb'd 
by Aldrovandus under the Name of Scriveo Vario, and is 
the fame, according to Gefncr, with the Mas ponticus of 
Arifiotle and 'Pliny ; which the Latins call Varus, or Va- 
rius, from the Variety of its Colour. Its two Skins join'd 
together, make the Figure of the Vairs in Atmotiesj being 
naturally white and azure. 

Vair, Colombiere obl'erves, is a fecond Fur, ahtiehtly iis'A 
as a Lining of the Garments of great Men ; confifling of 
little Pieces, few'd by the Furriers on white Skins : and be- 
caufe thefe Pieces were ufually blue, thofe who firfl fettled 
the Rules of Heraldry, decreed, that this Fur, in its natutal 
Blazon, mould always be Argent and Azure. So that if it 
be abfolutely faid, iuch a Family bears Vair ; it is fuppbfed 
to be Atgent and Azure. 

Regularly, there muft be but four Rows or Ranks of 
Vair in the Shield ; if there be either more, or lefs, 



viriRnun d r i fttcr in rue .niciu ; it tncre De eitner more, or teis, the 

,,lT„ n .ir ' a ?i" t J hat T , wanders 2 bout > ha™g no Number muft be fpecify'd. The f.na.lelt Number, being 

"■" . "cj. ? g i " i U ' dy , B J c S8 a i' ® c ; mentlond m three Rows, is called Beffroy de Vair; and the moll, beini 

divers Statutes.- Zfe Vagabundis gains hommibus men- five or fix is calrd Mm £ £ fmM y a \ B 

dtcantibus qui fe nommant. -Travelling Men, &c. Charta Tne Seffny : s alfo known L the firft Figure on the Dex . 

"■™ a -y L — I '™"^»r9 a g,?'' l ' usv «£<' iu «<i"t v «g<- ter-fide of the Efcutcheon, being always of Meral, and in 
tur feu deambulet de noSe m Villa fiu Suburbs pofi put- f orm of a Belt ; whereas that of mere Vair is in Jhape of a 
Jationem camfan£ noftr<e communis, vocatis Coverfeu, t£> Gi a f s r 
ft aliquis ibidem cafiatur poft pulfationem diRe campame, VAIRY, Vaire, Verry, or Varry, is applied to a 
ducatur ad Gaulam <Domim Regis, & Hi morahmr nfq; Coar, or the Bearings of a Coat, when charged or che- 
fs Craflmum ut Notma fa-fin* fine habeatur, &c. MS. quer'd with Vans See Vair 



Cod. de Leg. g? Stat. Burgi villa; Mountgomer. Temp. 
Hen. II. 

VAGINA, a Latin Term, literally signifying a Sheath, 
or Scabbard ; ufed on divers Occafions. 

Vagina, in Architecture, is ufed fot the lower Part of 
a Terminus ; becaufe refembling a Sheath, out of which 
the Statue fcems to iffue. See Terminus. 



The Vagina is that long Part between the Bafe and the fnecifv'd 
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When the Colours are Argent and A2ure, Ms Vairy pro- 
per : if they be otherwife, the Colours are to be exprefly 
nam'd ; Vairy of fuch a Colour or Metal ; he beats Vairy 
Or, and Gule?. This is paiticularly call'd Van cempojed. 

The Bearings are likewife faid to be Vairy when they are 
charged with Vairs. When Chiefs, Croffes, Pa.es, FelTes, 
Z$c. happen to be Vairy, the number of Ranks are to be 



Vairy Gowns are obferved by Julius ^Pollux to have been 
the Habit of the antient Gauls, as Ermius were of the Ar' 
menians. See Ermin. 

Vairy Cnppy, or Vairy 'Taffy, or 'Potent 
Counter-potent ; is a Bearing in Heraldry of 
the Figute adjoining. In blazon, the Colours 
muft be exprefs'd j as Azure, Argent, &c. 




Capital ; and is found in divers Manners, and with divers 
Ornaments. 

Vagina, in Anatomy, a Canal, or Cavity leading ftom 
the 'Pudendum to the Uterus, or Womb of Women. See 
Uterus. 

The Vagina Uteri, or Matricis, is a membranous Part, 
teaching from the Rima, or Aperture of the Labia, to the 
Neck of the Womb. See Lahia. 

It lies upon the ReSum, to which it finally adheres; and 
Under the Urinary Bladder : Its length is otdinatily feven 
or eight Inches ... VALECT, VALET, VADELECT, VADLAT, and 

Its inward Subftance is nervous, and exquifitely fenfible ; VASSET, in our Law- Books ; is, according to Camden, a 
the outer membranous, and loofe : At its Orifice it is Servitor, or Gentleman of the Privy-Chamber : but, accord- 
much narrower than elfewhere ; efpecially in Virgins. j ng to Selden, antiently fignify'd the young Heirs which 

Inro its whole Courfe it is full of Rug£, or Wrinkles ; wer e to be knighted, or voung Gentlemen ot Quality and 
elpecially in the upper internal Surface : which RngtS the Defcent. . 

ille of Venery renders lefs apparent, and frequent Parturi- But the Term is now applied to thofe of the Rank of 
tion almoft obliterates : Which mews, that they wete in- Yeomen.— In the Accounts of the Inner Temple, it is us'd 
tended to render the Part more eafily diftendible for Par- for a Bencher's Clerk, or Servant: The Bu.lers of the Houfe 
turmon. cotrupriy call 'em Varlets. 

Along the whole Trail of the Vagina are Pores, or Ofiia, VALENTIN1 AKS, an antient and famous SecT of Gnof 
or little Duels feen which in the Acf of Venery emit a Li- ticks ; thus called ftom their Leader Valennman. See 
quor, that has been by many miftaken fot Seed. See Seed. Gnostic. 

The Vagina has a Conftticfory Mufcle, inferted under 
the Clitoris ; which with a broad Series of Fibres em- 



VALERIAN, the great Set-'jiall, a Planr, whofe Root 
.j of considerable ufe in Medicine, 
braces and conftringes rhe lower Parr of the Vagina, and There are various Kinds of Valerian ; but the only one 
juts the Dimension of the Part, in Tome meafure, in the m u fe is that cultivated in Gardens, call'd the large Vale- 
rian, or Valeriana Hortenfis ; and by Diofiorides, 'Phic i 
folio olifatri. 



Power of the Mind. See Matri 

Vaginje Uteri Sphintler. See Sphincter Uteri, &e. 

VAGINALIS Gulie, in Anatomy, a Name fome Anato- 
mists give to the mufculous Coat of the Gula ; as fuppo- 



g it a proper Mufcle, confpiring with the Oefvphagus i 



fin^ 

thrusting the Aliment down, when entred. See Gula, 

Deglutition, ci?c. 

Vaginalis Tunica, the fame with what we otherwife 
call'd the Elytiyroidi's. See Elythyroides. 

VAGUM, in Anatomy, a Name given to the eighth Pair 
of Netves of the Medulla Oblovgaia, call'd the Tar vo- 



lt has its Name, according to fome, from one Valerius^ 
who firft brought it into ufe j according to others, from Va- 
lere, to have great Virtues: 

It is warm and aromatick, but fomewhat of a fetid Scents. 
Its efficacy, as a Sudorific, is fupported by the Tellimony of 
both antient and modern Practice. It has been reckon'cf bf 
fome Detersive, fo much as to make it Diuretick, and guod 
in all Obstructions of the Vifcera. It is extoll'd alfo for 

■strength- 
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ttrengthning the Optic Nerves, and reftoring decay'd Sight; 
but 'the prefeni Praaice acknowledges it not in anyluch 
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'Tis, in good meafure, on the difference of thole two Va- 
lues, one whereof is, as it were, arbitrary, and the other, 
in fome fort, natural ; that the difference of Exchanges de- 
pends : and thofe ftill rifing and falling, as the Rate at 
which a Species is current, comes nearer or farther off the 
iuft Price of the Metal whereof it confifts. See Exchange. 

In Bills of Exchange, Value is us'd to fignify the Nature 
of the Thing, (as ready Money, Merchandizes, Bills, Debts, 
fgc.) which°is given, as it were, in Exchange for the Sum 
ipecify'd in the "Bill. . 

From four different Mannets of expreffing this Value, lome 
diftinguifh four Kinds of Bills of Exchange : The firft bears 
Value receiv'd, fimply and purely, which comprehends all 
Kinds of Value ; the fecond, Value receiv'd in Money, or 
Merchandize; the third, Value of my fe If ; and the fourth, 
Value uaderftood. 

The firft is dangerous, and the fourth but little uied : ac- 
cordingly, to have the Value well exprefs'd, and to prevent 
the illConfequencesof Overfights therein, 'tis well provided 
by theFrencb Ordonnance of 1S73, that Bills of Exchange 
fliall contain the Name of the 1'erfon to whom the con- 
tain'd Sum is to be paid ; the Time of Payment ; the 
Name of him who has given the Value ; and whether it was 
receiv'd in Money, Merchandize, or other Effefts. See Bill 
of Exchange. . 

Value, Valor, Valentia, in Law, &c. Wcjl gives 

us a nice Difference between Value and 'Price. ' 'I he 

' Value, (fays be) of Things in which Offences are commit- 
' ted, is ufually compris'd in Indicf ments ; which feems ne- 
■ ceffary in Theft, to make a difference from petty Lar- 
<■ ceny and in Trefpafs, to aggravate the Fault, and in- 
' creafe the Fine : But no Price of Things fere Nature 
' may be exprefs'd, as of Deers, Hares, iSc. if they be not 
' in Parks and Warrens. And where the Number of Things 
' taken is to be exprefs'd in the Indiament, as of young 
' Doves in a Dove-houfe, there muft be faid 'Pretii, or ad 
<■ Valeutiam : but of divers dead Things, ad Valentiam, and 
' not <Pretii : Of Coin not current, it mail be faid 'Pretii ; 
' but of Coin current, neither 'Pretii nor ad Valentiam ; 
< the Price and Value being certain. 

VALVE, Valvula, in Anatomy, a thin Membrane, ap- 
plied like a Door or Shutter, on divers Cavities and Veflcls 
of the Body ; to afford a Paffage to fome Humour, or other 
and prevent its Re-flux towards 



Intentions. It fometimes does -Wonders in hyftencal Af- 
feaions ; efpecially where thofe of the fetid kind are good, 
and the Spirits are too impetuous in their Motions lo as to 
occafion Convulfions. It is alfo affifted with Camphire, and 
fome other things of the like Nature which are very pow- 
erful in breaking thro' the minuteft Obftruaions, to cure 
obftinate Agues. .111. 

It is efficacious in all nervous Cafes ; and particularly the 
Epilepfy : which Virtue in it feems to have been firft dil- 
cover'd by Fabius Columna, who prefcrib'd it for that fur- 
pofe in Pouder. re- 

M. Marchant, in the Memoirs of the Academy ot Sci- 
ences, has confirm'd this Virtue by many Inllanccs within 
his Knowledge: And what is very remarkable, is, that in 
the two Obfervations he enlarges moll upon, the Patients 
voided great Quantities of Worms. His Cuftom was, al- 
ways to purge before he adminiiler'd it. 

V <VLESIANS,Vales 1 ani, antient Seaanes, fo called from 
one Valens, a Perfon unknown to Epiphdmus, who makes 
mention of this Sea, Her. 58. tho he owns we know but 
very little of 'em ; only this, that they admitted none into 
their Society but Eunuchs : at leaft, if any were admitted 
before Caftration, they oblig'd 'em not to eat any Meat till 
the Operation was peribrm'd. 

For, then, being no longer fubjea to the Motions of the 
Flefh, they allow'd 'em to eat any kind of Meats. 

VALET, a French Term, antiently wrote Varies. 

In France, Valet is a common Name for all domeftick 
Servants, employ'd in the lower, and more fervile Offices ; 
including what we call Grooms, Footmen, Coachmen, Sai- 

But the Word is not ufed among us in this Scnle, nor any 
otherwife than in the Phrafe Valet de Cbambre ; which is a 
Servant, whofe Office is to drefs and undrefs his Mafter, to 
look to his Bed-Chamber, wait on him at Table, £•*<-. the 
fame with what we otherwife call a Gentleman. 

In the Hiftory of Lewis XII. by Seifel, we always find 
Varlet de Cbambre da Roi, Varlet de la Gardrobe, &c. But 
Varlet, like Knave, and divers other Words, is now dege- 
nerated into a Word of reproach. 

Valet, Valetl, Vadeletl, Vcidlat, and Vallet, Camden ob- 
ferves, were antiently ufed at our Court for a Gentleman of Jg^^^ ££. Se e' V EssEL, &. 



the Privy Chamber. 

Seldea, in his titles, relates, that Valets antiently figni- 
fy 'd young Gentlemen, and Heirs of great Eftate and Qua- 
lity ; efpecially fuch as were to be knighted. See Valect. 

VALETUDINARY, Valetudinanus, a Term fometimes 
ufed by the Writers of Medicine, for a Perfon of a weak, 
crazy, fickly Conftitution, frequently out of order, lie. 

Dr. Cbeync, by all means, direas rhe weakly, the ftudious, 
the fedentary, and the valetudinary, to a low, fpare Re- 
gimen. See Food, Exercise, Diet, e?c. 

VALID, a Term applied to A3s, Tranfiaions, Expedi- 
tions, iSc. which are clothed in all the Formalities requi- 
fite to their being put in Execution, and to their being ad- 
mitted in a Court of Juftice. 

A Contraa by a Minor is not valid, or is invalid : A Mar- 
riage is not valid, unlefs perform'd with the Solemnities 
enjoin'd. 

VALLAR, Vallaris, in Antiquity, an Epithet given 
to a kind of Crown, which the Roman Generals beftow'd on 
him who in attacking the Enemies Camp firft broke in upon 
the Enemies Lines. See Crown. 

The Word is form'd from Vallum, a Stake with Branches, 
whereof they made the Pallifade of a Camp, call'd Lorica. 

The Corona Vallaris was the fame with what was other- 
wife call'd Corona Cafflrenfis, from Caftra, a Camp. Aldus 
Gellius affures us, that it was of Gold, as the Mural and 
Naval Crowns were : yet, tho they were made of that pre- 
cious Metal, they were not the moll valued : For 'Pliny, 
Lib. XXII. cap. 5. gives the Preference to the Corona Obfi- 
dionalis, which yet was only of Gramen, or Grafs. 

VALLEY, VALE, in Geography. See Mountain. 

VALORE Montagu, Value of Marriage, a Writ which 
antiently lay for the Lord, after having proffer'd fuitable 
Marriage to an Infant who refufed the fame ; to recover the 
Value of the Marriage. See Maritagium. 

VALUE, in Commerce, the Price or Worth of any Thing. 

Jntrin/ick Value, is the proper, real, and effeaive Value 
of any Thing : and is ufed chiefly with regard to Money ; 
the popular Value whereof, may be rais'd and lower'd at 
the Pleafure of the Prince ; but its real, or intrinfick Value, 
depending wholly on its Weight and Finenefs, is not at 
all affeaed by the Stamp, or lmpreflion thereon. See Mo- 
ney, ISc. 

'Tis generally on the Foot of this intrinfick^ Value, that 
Species are receiv'd in foreign Countries ; tho in the Places 
where they are coin'd, and where the Sovereign Powermakes 
'em current, they generally pafs for much more. See Par. 



The Veins and Lymphaticks have Valves, fituate from 
Space to Space, which open towards the Heart, but keep 
clofe on that Side toward the Extremities, i. e. they let the 
Blood and Lymph rafs towards the Heart, but prevent their 
returning to the' extreme Parts, whence they came. See 
Vein, and Blooe. 

The Heart has alfo its Valves, placed at the Entrance of 
the Veffels arifing out of it. Thofe at the Entrance of the 
Vena Cava and Pulmonary Vein, let the Blood pafs on to 
the Hearr, and prevent its return : On the contrary, thofe 
at the Entrance of the Aorta and Pulmonary Artery, let 
the Blood pafs out of the Heart, and prevent irs flowing 
back again. See Heart, and Circulation ; lee alfoCi- 

In the r fe]umim Inteftintim there are Valves which re- 
tard the Defcent of the Chyle. See Intestines. 

The Colon has a thick Valve, to prevent the Excrements 
from paffing into the Ileon ; and feveral other Valves, to 
retard the Defcent of the Excrements. See Colon, and 
Excrement. . . 

The Valves in the Body acquire different Denominations 
from their different Forms, and other Circumftances ; as 
Skmoides, Semilunars, Mitrales, lricufpides. Sic. See 
each under its reffeSive ^m«:/c,Sigmoides, Mitrales,cTc. 

Some attribute the Difcovery of the Valves in the Veins 
to Fra. 'Paolo. Ruyjcb has a particular Treatife on the 
Valves of the Lymphatic and Lacteal Veffels. See Lac- 

TE VAt.vE,rfl/™£*, in Hydraulics, Pneumatics, &c. is a kind 
of Lid or Cover of a Tube, or Veffel, fo contnv d as to 
open one way; but which, the more forcibly 'tis prefsd 
the other way, the clofer it fhuts the Aperture : fo that it 
either admits the Entrance of a Fluid into the Tube, or 
Veffel, and prevents its return ; or admits it to efcape, and 
prevents its re-entrance. 

Valves are of great ufe in the Atr-'Pump, and other 
Wind-Engines ; in which they are ordinarily made ot Pieces 
of Bladder. See Air Pump ; and Wine-Sbb. 

In Hydraulic Engines, as the Emboli of Pumps, they are 
freouently of Leather ; their Figure round, and are fitted 
to the Bottoms, 'or other Parts of the Barrels, tfc. to Ihut 
the Apertures. See Embolus. 

Sometimes they are made of two round Pieces of Lea- 
ther inclofed between two others of Brafs ; having divers 
Perforations, which are cover'd with another piece of Brafs 
moveable upwards and downwards, on a kind of Axis, which 
goes thro' the middle of them all. 
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Sometimes they are made of Brafs cover'd over with Lea 
ther, and furnilh'd with a fine Spring, which gives way up- 
on a Force apply'd againft it: bur, upon the c'eafing of that; 
returns rhe Valve over the Aperture. See Pump, iSc. 

Confiautine Parole, a Boulognefe, and Phyfician of Gre- 
gory XIII. who dy'd in r;jo, was rhe fir't who cbferv'd 
the Valve in the Colon. Bart. Bujlacbw, a Native of San 
Severino in Italy, difcover'd, about the fame time, 
Valve at the Orifice of the Coronary Vein, and that remark- 
able one at the Orifice of the lower Trunk of the Vena 
Cava, near rhe right Auricle of the Heart : Tho he did 
not take it for a Valve, but merely for a Membrane. 

Sig. Lanci/i, Phyfician to the late Pope, who firft publi (h'd . 
Eujlachios Works, takes the Ufe or this Valve to be to or from dry Bodies, as Sulph 
prevent the Blood of the upper Vena Cava from Unking and other Authors, better dill 
with too much violence again!! that of the lower : And 
Monfieur Win/low, who has confider'd it very diligently in 
the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences, is^much of 
the fame Opinion. 

But as it gradually dwindles in Children, amd at lcngrh 
becomes quire loft in Adults, ftill diminifhing as the fora- 
men Ovale does ; it fliould feem ro have fome other Office ; 
and that, chiefly, regarding the Circulation of the B.ood in 
the Fxtus. 

In eft'eft, by means hereof, M. Win/low reconciles rhe 
two opposite Syftems of rhe Circulation of the Biood in the 
Fxtus, delivcr'd under the Atticle Circulation. See Circu- 
lation of the Blood ; and Foetus 

VALVULA, Valve. See Valv 
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We alfo ufe the Term Vapbnr-Baih; .when a fick Per- 
ifln is made to receive rhe Vapours arifing from fome liquid 
Matter placed over a Fire. See Bath. 

VAPOUR; in Meteorology, a thin Veficle of Water or 
ether humid Matter, fill'd or inflated with Air ; which be- 
ing rarefy d to a certain degree by the Aflion of Heat, af- 
cends to a certain height in the Atmofphete, where it is 
the fufpended, till it return in form of Rain, Snow, or the like. 
See Rain, and Snow: 

An Affemblage of a Number 6f Particles, or Veficles of 

Vapour, conflitutes what we call a Cloud. See Cloud. 

Some ule the lerm ;'«/'«»-, indifferently'; for all Fumes 

med, either from moift Bodies, as Fluids of any kind ; 

&c. But Sir /. Newton-, 

Itinguifh between humid and 

tter Exhalation. See Exhala- 



dry Fumes, calling the 

TION. 

For the Manner -therein VApours are rais'd, 'and again 
precipitated ; fee Dew, Rain, FIeat, Coed, and Baro- 
meter. 

For the Effett of Vapour in the Formation of Springs, 
&c. See Spring, and River. 

The quantity of Vapour rais'd from rhe Sea by the 
Warmth of the Sun, is far grca er than one would imagine. 
Dr. Hr-.Ucy has attempted 10 ellimate it. 

In an Experiment made with that view, and defcribed irt 
the 'Pbilofoykical TranfdBions, he found that a Quantity 
of Water no warmer than Air in Summer, loft in Vapour 
in the Space of two Hours, no lefs than ; 



T) j • , ' . , %z zzy ' u^|-v-i .11 ucuiu : x^uw lur ,- m two Hours taking i 

<rXTtr<t 7a'v e L 'f °p the FT? ^ etWCt " the ™'^ h '" *» 'Welve Hours that S 

Icfte* and the firft Vermicular Procefs of the Cerebellum : Day, it will wife J, of an Inch from the Su 

Irs Subftance is medullary. Its Ufe is to prevent the Lymph Sea. 



-.;,.!:!-. ; ." - Dart of an Inch 
The great Valve, in-Latin; Valvula Major, is the upper in depth": Now, for .;.. in'two Hours, takb [for rhe eafier 

bun is up each 
.......... ..^ Surface of the 

ry. Its Ule is to prevent the Lymph Sea. 
from falling 01, the Nerves at the Bake of the Cranium. On this Suppofition, every 10 fquare Inches of the Sur- 

Ir the jfefmum and Ileum, the inner Tunic being lar- face of Water, yield in Vapour, per Diem, a Cubic Inch of 
S,"*"" 1 ul^^ m l Ch - Cm r m ^ Ki ', the lo ° fe ! old i°. f Wa »5 -d each fquare Foot/ half a Wine Pint ; every 

Space of four Foot fquare, a Gallon ; a Mile fquare, 691$ 

Tuns ; a fquare Degree, I'uppofed of Co Englijb Miles, will 

evaporate 35 Millions of Tuns • And if the Mediterranean 

tees long, and four broad, Allow- 

Places where it is broader, by 

. there will be 160 fquare Degrees 

and confcquenrlv the whole Mediterra.npan mnft 

be eafily propell d towards the Glands: Which argues, lofe in Vapour, in a Summer's Day, at kaft Z l£ 



which, have been thought in fome meafure to do the Of- 
fice of Valves ; and have therefore been call'd Valvule 
• Connivcntes.' Drake'.! Anat. p. 49. 




admit of a Reflux towatds the Interlines : tho the Liquor at Sea 



' that there are Valves in 'em, tho too minute to be fallible' 
* to the Eye.' Id. ibid. p. 55. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Valve, folding Doors. 

VAN, or Vast, or Vaunt, of the French, avant, 
or -tmmmt, hefore ; a Term ufed in Compofition with feve- 
ral Words in our Language. 

VAN-Couriers, are Light-arm'd Soldicts, fent before to 
beat the Road, upon the Apptoach of an Enemy. See Re- 
connoitre. 

Viu-Fojfe, a Ditch dug without the Counterfcarp, and ly^th'e Spi, 



running all along the Glacis ; ufually full of Watet. See 
Ditch. 

Van, or Vant, or VAvxr-Corps. See Corps. 

Van-Gmtv^, is a Military Term, fignifying the firft Line 
of an Army, drawn up in Battalia. 

It is the fame with the Front of an Army, and gives the 
firft Charge upon the Enemy. See Front 



of Tuns. 

And this Quantity of Vapour, tho very great, is only 
the Remains of another Caufe, which cannot be redu- 
ced to Rule ; we mean the Winds ; whereby the Surface of 
the Water is lick'd up, fomenmes falter than it exhales by 
the Heat of the Sun ; as is well known to thofe that have 
confider'd thofe drying Winds. See Evaporation. 

VAPOURS, in Medicine, a Difeafe, call'd popularly rhe 
Hypo, or Hypochondriacal Difeafe ; and in Men, particular* 
"ken. Sec Spleen. 



fubtile Vapour, fifing 
- particularly the Hy. 



Tis fuppofed to be owing to a 
from the lower Parts of the Abdom 

pocbondrium, to the Brain ; which it di'fturbs, and poffefles 
with wild, delirious, but generally difagreeable Imagina- 
tions. See Hypochondriacal llifeafe. 

Vapours, fuppofed to be emitted from the Wotrib, in Wo- 
men, are what we otherwife call Htfterical Metlions, or 
Every Army is compos d of three Parts, a Van-guard, Suffocations, or Fits of the Mother. See Hysterica! sA- 
Hear-guard, and Main Body. Vapour-S^. See Vaporosum S ' 

VANES, on Mathematical Infttuments, are Sights made 
to move and Aide upon Crofs-ftaves, Fore-ilaves, ^Davis's 
Quadrants, tSc. See Cross-staff, Fore-staff, E?c. 
Vanes, or Fanes of Feathers.'! c „„SFeather 
Vanes of Windmills. S 

VANILLA, or Banilla. 



See- 



Windmill. 



aporosum Balneum. 

VARI, in Medicine, little, hard, ruddy Tumors, whitilfl 
about the Tips, and of the fize of an Hemp. feed ; fre- 
quently found on the Face and Neck of young People • chief- 
ly fuch as are much addicted to Venery. 

If the ted be very lively, the Cure is fomewhat difficult; 




Chocolate, 

It is alfo ufed to perfume Tobacco withal. See Tobacco. 

It is fuppofed to ftrengthen the Brain, and Stomach ; to 
attenuate vifcid Humouts, provoke Urine, and the Menfes. 



applied chiefly by the foreign Mathematicians, to fuch 
Quantities, as cither increafe, or diminifh, according as fomS 
other Quantity either increafes or.diminifhes. 

Thus, the Semiordinates and AMciffes of a Circle, 85?^ 



VAPORATION in Chymiftry, a Term applied to the are Variable famines , becaufe, if the one increafe, thd 
Athon of Vapour See Vapour other increafes^kewife. See Sem.ordinate, C? C , 

The Chym.fts have a Bath call d a Vaporatory, or Sal- They are thus call'd, in comradiftinaion to conflant, 6r 
,,e,tm Vaporattoms ot Vapons ; whereby the Warmth or given, or ftable Quantities ; which are always the fame, tho 
Flumid.ty of a Vapour is made to afl on fome other Body, others change ; as the Semidiameter of a Circle, which re- 
* : ' he ™V r ™.°'°L. ead - See Balneum, Heat, c5c. mains rhe fame, tho theAbfciffes and Semiordinates increafe: 

Variable Quantities, arc ufually denoted by the laft Let- 
ters of the Alphabet, xy z. See Quantity. 

Our Engl'ijh Authors, inftcad of variable, and conflant 
Quantities, generally ufe the Terms fluent, and fiable 
Quantities. See Fluent. 

The infinitely fmall Quantity whereby a variable Quan- 
tity is continually increasing, or dlminifhing, is called the 
Fluxion, or Difference s the Calculation Whereof, is the Sub- 
ath is very commodious for the d.ftilhng of jecl of the new Methodus DifferentialiS, or ffleSrae of 
is, and the drawing of Spirit of Winei Fluxions. See Differential, and FumoN. 



VAPOROSUM Balneum, or VApouR-S<rr/.>, i n Chy 
miftry, a Term applied to a Chymilt's Bath, or Heat, 
wherein the Body is placed fo as to receive the Fumes of 
boiling Warer. 

The Balneum Vtipor»fnm confifts of two Veffels, difofed 
over one another in fuch manner, as that the Vapour rais'd 
from the Water contain'd in the lower, heats the Matter en- 
clofed in the upper. See Heat 

The Vapour-Bath 
odoriferous Water. 
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VARIANCE, in Law, an Alteration or Change of Con- 
dition in a Perfon, or Thing ; after fome former Concern or 
Tranfaftion therewith. 

Thus, if the Commonalty of a Town make a Compofi- 
tion with a Lord, and afterwards Bailiffs be granted by the 
King to the fame Town ; there, if the Lord commence any 
Suit for breach of the Compofition, he mufi vary from the 
Word Commonalty, ufed in the Compofition ; and ufe 'Bai- 
liffs and Commonalty. 

TheTetm Variance is alfoufed for an Alteration of fome- 
thing formerly laid in a Plea. See Plea. 

VARIATION, in Geography, Navigation, i§c. a Term 
apply'd to the Deviation of the Magnetical Needle, or Com- 
pals, from the true North-Point, towards either Eaft, or 
Well; call'd alfo the 'Declination. See Declination. 

7*/>e Variation or Declination of the Needle, is properly 
defin'd, the Angle which a Magnetic Needle, fufpended at 
liberty, makes with the Meridian-Line on a horizontal 
Plane. See Neeele. 

In the Sea Language, the Variation is ufually called 
North-Eaft-ing, or North-Wefting. See Compass, f$c. 

All Magnetic Bodies, we find, range themfelves, in fome 
fort, to the Meridian ; but 'tis rare they fall in precifely 
with it : In one Place, they decline from the North to the 
Eaft, and from the South to the Weft; and in another Place, 
on the contrary, from the North to the Weft, and from the 
South to the Eaft ; and that, too, differently, at different 
Times. See Magnet, and Magnetism. 

Various are the Hypothefes fram'd to account for this ex- 
traordinary Phenomenon : We /hall only mention fome of 
the later and more probable. The firft is that of Gilbert, 
which is follow'd by Cabeus, &c. 

Their Notion was, that 'tis the Earth, or Land, that 
draws the Needle out of its Meridional Direction ; and 
hence they argued, that the Needle vary'd more, or lefs, 
as it was more or lefs diftant from any great Continent : con- 
fequently, that if it were placed in the middle of an Ocean, 
equally diftant from equal Tra&s of Land, on each fide, 
Eaftward and Weftward, it would not decline either to the 
one or the other; but point juftly North and South. 

Thus, in the Azores Iflands, which are equally diftant 
from Africa on the Eaft, and America on the Weft, there 
is, in effect, found no Variation : but, as from the Azores 
you fail towards Africa, the Needle begins to decline from 
the North to the Eaft ; and that ftill more and more, till 
you reach the Shore. 

If you ftill proceed Eaftward, the Declination gradually 
diminifhes again ; by reafon of the Land left behind on the 
Weft, which continues to draw the Needle. 
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The fame holds till you arrive at a Place w^here there are 
equal Trafts of Land on each fide, and there, again, there 
is no Variation.' 

The Obfervations of our Mariners in their Eafi-India 
Voyages, feem to confirm this Syftem : As they proceed to- 
wards the Cape of Good Hope, the Variation is ftill Eaftward - 
at length, arriving at the Cape De las Aguillas, q. d. of the 
Needles, the Meridian-Line, then, dividing Africa into two 
equal Parts ; there is no Variation at all : But as they pro- 
ceed further, and leave rhe African Coafts on the Weft, 
the Variation becomes Weftward. 

But the Misfortune is, the Law does not hold univerfally : 
In effba, a great Number of Obfervations of the Varia- 
tion, in various Parts, made and colle&ed by Dr. Halley, 
overturn the whole Theory. 

Others, therefore, have recourfe to the Frame and Corn- 
pages of the Earth, confider'd as interwove with Rocks 
and Shelves ; which being generally found to run towards 
the Poles, the Needle comes to have a general tendency 
that way ; but which feldom going perfectly in the Direc- 
tion of the Meridian, the Needle, of confequence, has com- 
monly a Variation. See Earth. 

Others hold various Parts of the Earth to have various 
degrees of the Magnetic Virtue ; as fome are more inter- 
mix'd with heterogeneous Matters, which prevent the free 
Aftion or Effect thereof, than others. See Magnetism. 

Others afcribe all to Magnetic Rocks, and Iron Mines, 
which affording more of the Magnetic Matter than other 
Parts, draw the Needle more. Sec Iron, i£c. 

Laftly, others imagine Earthquakes, or High Tides, to 
have difturb'd and diilocated feveral considerable Parts of 
the Earth, and fo chang'd the Magnetic Axis of the Globe, 
which originally was the lame with rheAxis of the Globe it felf! 

But ftill, that great Phenomenon, the Variation of the 
Variation, i. e. the continual Change of the Declination in 
one and the fame Place, which the modern Obfervations do 
abundantly evince, is not accountable for, on any of thefe 
Foundations ; nor even confiftent with 'em. 

Dr. Bailey, therefore, gives us a new Syftem; the Re- 
fult of a great Number of Obfervations ; and even of a 
great Number of Voyages made, at the publick Charge, 
on this very Account : The Light that excellent Author 
has let into this obfeure Part of Natural Hiftory is very 
great ; and the Confequences thereof in Navigation, £=?c. 
very considerable. Add, that he has reduced the divers 
Variations of divers Places to a precife Rule, or Order, 
which before appear 'd all precarious, and arbitrary. 

His Theory, therefore, will deferve a more ample De- 
tail.— The Obfervations it is built on, as laid down in the 
fhtlofophical TranfaSions, are as follow. 



Obfervations of the Variations of the Needle, in divers T laces, and at divers Times. 



Names of Places. 



Longitud 

from 

London. 



Uramburg »^_ — _ 

Copenhagen 

Dantz.Uk — 

Montpelier — — 

Brefl 

Rome ____ 

rayonne . 

Hudson's Bay — — . 

Jn Hudfon's Streights (Sound 

In Baffin's Bay, at Sir Tho. Smith's 

At Sea 

At Sea 

At Sea — . 

Cape St. Augtifline 

At Sea off the Mouth of R. Plata 

Cape Frio 

Eaft Entrance of Magellan Streights 

Weft Entrance 

Baldivia < ■ 



2 25 E 



OE 

53E 
oE 
oE 

25 W 
o E 

W» 

40 w 
o W 
o W 
o W 

30 W 
o W 

30 W 
o W 

10 W 



Latitude 



Year 
DfOb. 
ferv. 



51 32 N 



15'N 



54N 

41 N 

23 N 

37 N 

2jN 

50 N 

33N 

oN 

oN 

oN 

40 N 

(o» 

oN 

o S 

30 S 

40 s 

30 S 

o S 

o S 



Variation 
obferv'd. 



1580 

1^22 
I634 
1672. 

ts8j 

1640 

I681 
1*72 
I< 4 9 
1679 
M74 
I58o 

i<s8i 
i«8o 

i«S8 

1SS8 
isi5 
1682 
168 

i«7 
HJ70 
1 £70 
IC-JO 
1670 

1670 
IS70 



11 15E 

6 oE 
4 5E 

1 joW 

4 30 W 
3 oE 

o 

2 30W 

2 J5W- 

1 30E 

7 oW 
1 10 W 
1 45 W 

5 o W 
1 20 Vf 

is 15 W 

29 30 W 

57 oW 

7 JO 

5 jo W 

o 40 E 

5 10E 

20 30 E 

12 10 E 
17 oE 
14 10 E 

~ 10E 



Names of Places. 



Cape Aguillas 

At Sea 

At Sea __^_ 

At Sea 

St. Helena 

J. Afcenfien 

J-ohajma 

Monbafa 

Zocatra — — 

Aden, at the Mouth of the Red Sea 

Diego Roi% . 

At Sea . 

At Sea 

nbay ■ 1 ■ 

C. Comorin __^_« 

Ballafore . 

Fort St. George 

Weft Point of Java 

At Sea — 

/. St. Paul 

At Van Diemem 

At New Zealand ■ 

At Three King Ifle in New Zealand 
I. Roterdam in the South Sea 
On the Coaft of New Guinea 
At the Weft Point of New Guinea 



Longitude 
from 
London, 


Latitude 


Year 
or'Ob- 
ferv. 


Variation 
obferv'd. 


16 30 E 


3450S 


1622 


2 W 


W 




1675 


8 W 


1 E 


54 5° S 


1675 





20 W 


34 S 


1675 


10 30 E 


32 6 W 


24 S 


I67S 


to 30 -E 


630 W 


16 s 


i«77 


40 E 


1410 w 


7 So S 


167S 


r E 


44 E 


12 15 s 


1675 


1930 W 


40 E 


4 S 


1S7S 


l< t>W 


56 E 


12 3° N 


1.574 


17 w 


47 3° E 


Jt oN 


1674 


l( of 


61 E 


20 S 


1676 


20 ;0 W 


64 30 E 





1676 


15 jo W 


54 E 


27 S 


1676 


24 W 


7230 E 


19 ON 


1676 


12 W 


76 E 


8 15N 


1680 


8 48 W 


87 E 


.1 30 N 


t<58o 


8 20 DC 


180 E 


13 15N 


t68o 


8 10 w 


104 E 


640 S 


1 676 


3 10 W 


58 E 


!9 S 


1077 


27 30 W 


72 E 


58 S 


1677 


.3 30 w 


142 E 


422, s 


1642 





170 E 


40 50 S 


1642 


9 E 


169 Jo E 


343SS 


1642 


840 E 


184 E 


20 15 s 


1642 


620 E 


I4S E 


430 S 


1643 


8 45 E 



026 s 



5 JO E 



From thefe Obfervations the learned Author gathers 
ift, That throughout all Europe, the Variation, at this 
Time, is Weft; and more in the Eaftern Parrs thereof 

than the Weftem, increafing that way. 2d, That on the 

Coafts of America, the Variation is Wefterly ■ increafing 
all the way as you go Northerly along the Coaft ; fo as to 
be above 20 Degrees at Newfoundland, nearly 30 Degrees 
in Hudfon's Streights, and not lefs than 57 Degrees in Baf- 



fin's Bay .- And that as you fail Eaftward from this Coaft, 
the Variation dimini/hes. Hence, he argues, fomewhere 
between Europe and the Notth Part of America, there muft 

be an Eafterly Variation, or at leaft no Variation. ■ 

3d, That on the Coaft of Brazil, there is Eaft Variation, 
increafing as you go to the Southward, fo as to be 12 Deg. 
at Cape Frio, and 20 Degrees and half over againft R. 
'Plata 5 and thence failing South-wefterly, to the Streights 

of 
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of Magellan, it decreafes i, Degree.,, and at the Weft En- •«„;„ be „ eateft> and from thence decreafe 

lnnlw ;„ iUO. C.J .1 -~ ~ __ B . 



trance about 14 Degrees. 4th, That Eaftward of Srafil, 

this Eafterly Variation dcreafes, fo as to be very little at 
St. Helena and Afcenfion, and to be quite gone, and the 
Compafs point true about iS Degrees of Longitude Weft 
from the Cape of Good Hope. 5 th, That to the Eaft- 
ward of the aforefaid Places, a Weftward Variation begins, 
and governs in all the Indian Sea, arifing to 18 Degrees un- 
der the Equator, about the Meridian of the Northern Part 
of Madagafcar ; and 27 Degrees and 



Accord- 
ingly, tn faft, we find that at Sreft the Variation is but 
1 j gre y Qif arters i at London, 4 Degrees and an half; 
and at JDenizick 7 Degrees, Weft. Again, to the Weft- 
ward of the Meridian of the Land's-End, the Needle ought 
to have an Eafterly Variation ; were it not that (by ap- 
proaching the American Northern Pole, which lies on the 
Weft fide of the Meridian, and feems to be of greater force 
than this other) the Needle is drawn thereby Weftward, 



half in j, Degrees fo as to counter- balance the Direftion given by the Euro 



South Latitude, near the fame Meridian : Eafterly from pean Pole, and to make a fmall 



Weft Variation in the Me- 



ridian of the Lands-End it felf. Yet, about the Ifle Ter- 
cera, tis fuppofed our neareft Pole may fo far prevail as to' 
give the Needle a little Turn to the Eaft; tho but for a 
very little Space ; the Counter-balance of thofe two Poles 
permitting no confiderable Variation in all the Eaftern Part 



thence, the Weft Variation decreafes, fo as to be not' much 
above 8 Degrees at Cape Comorin, and about 3 Degrees 
upon the Coaft of Java ; and about the Molucca Iflands 
to be quite gone ; as alfo a little to the Weftward of Van 
Tiiemens Land. ffth, That to the Eaftward of the Mo- 
lucca's and Van piemen's Land, in South Latitude, there of the Atkntick Ocean V not "upon the Weft "60Xrf.Es- 
ar.fes another Eafterly Variation, which feems not fo great land and Ireland, France, Spain, and SaXw- BuT to 
as the former, nor of fo large Extent ; for that at the Ifland the Weftward of the Wm, the Power oi H Amerieal 
Rotterdam, it is fenfibly lefs than upon the Eaft Coaft of Pole, overcoming that of the European, he : Need e has 
m Guinea ; and at the Rate it decreafes, it may well be chiefly refpea thereto ; and turns ftill more and more .0- 

wards it, as_you approach it. Whence it comes to pafs, 



fuppofed, that about 20 Degrees further Eaftward, or 225 
Degrees Eaft Longitude from London, in the Latitude of 

20 Degrees South, a Wefterly Variation begins. 7th, 

That the Variation taken at Saldivia, and at the Weft 
Entrance of the Streights of Magellan, fhews, That the 
Eaft Variation noted in the third Obfervation, is decreaf- 
ing apace ; and that it cannot well extend many Degrees 
into the South Sea, from the Coaft of 'Peru and Chili, 
leaving room for a fmall Wefterly Variation in that Traft 
of the unknown World that lies in the mid-way between 



that on the Coaft of Virginia, New England, Newfoundland, 
and in Hudfon's Streights, the Variation is Weftward ; that 
is, increafes as you go from thence towards Europe : and 
that it is lefs in Virginia and New England, than in New- 
foundland and Hudfon's Streights. 

2 , This Wefterly Variation, again, decreafes, as you 
pafs over the North America, and about the Meridian of 
the middle of California, the Needle again points due 
North ; and from thence Wellwards to Tedzo and Japan, 



Chli^i New Zealand, and between Hounds Ifland and 'tis fuppofed the Variation is Eafterly 5 and half Sea orer 

f V"TT~/r 'r f ? North-weft from St. He- not ie!s than 15 Degrees: And that this Eaft Variation 

lena, by Afcenfion, as tar as the Equator, the Variation extends over Japan, Tedzo, Eaft fartary, and part of Chi- 

continues ; very fmall Eaft and as it were, conftantly the na, till it meet with the Wefterly, which is govern'd by 

fame : So that in this Part of the World, the Courfe, the European North Pole, and which is the greateft ; fome 

i, in there is no Variation, is evidently no Meridian, where '- 



but rather North-weft. — -9th, That the Entrance of Hud- 
fin's Streigl-t, and the Mouth of R. Plata, being nearly 
under th' 2 Meridian, at the one Place the Needle va- 

ries 29 Degrees and a half Weft; at the other 20 Degrees 
and a half Eaft. a 

theory of the Variation of the Needle. 
From the Circumftances above rehearfed, the learned Au 



n Rufjia. 
3°, Towards the South Pole the EfteS is much the fame; 
only that here the South Point of the Needle is attraaed. 
Whence it will follow, That the Variation on the Coaft of 
Srafil, at the River of 'Plata, and fo on to the Streights 
of Magellan, fhould be Eafterly ; if we fuppofe a Magne- 
tical Pole fituated about 20 Degrees more Wefterly than 
the Streights of Magellan. And this Eafterly Variation doth 
extend Eaftward over the greateft Part of the Ethiopick 



thor takes occafion to affert, ' That the whole Globe of Sea, ; till it be counterpoiz'd by the Virtue of the other 

the Larth is one great Magnet, having four Magnetical Southern Pole ; as it is about mid-way, between the Cape 

Poles, or Points of Attraaion ; near each Pole of the E- of Good Hope, and the Hies of fri ■ftan d'Acunha. 

« quator, two; and that in thofe Parts of the World which 4°, From thence Eaftwards, the Afian South Pole be- 

lie near adjacent to a™ one of thefe Magnetical Poles, coming prevalent, and the South Point of the Needle being 

the Needle is govern d tnereby ; the neareft Pole being attraaed thereby, there arifes a Weft Variation, very great 

always predominant over rhe more remote.' in Quantity and Extent ; becaufe of the great Diftance of 

1 he Pole whichat prelent is neareft to us, he conjeaures this Magnetical Pole of the World. Hence it is, That all 

the Indian Sea, as far as Hollandia Nova, and farther, 



to lie in or near the Meridian of the Lands-End of Eng 
land, and not above 7 Degrees from the ArBick Pole : by 
this Pole, the Variation in all Europe and T'arta.ry, and the 
North Sea, are principally govern'd ; tho ftill with fome 
regard to the other Northern Pole, whofe Situation is in 
the Meridian, paffing about the Middle of California, and 
about 15 Degrees from the North Pole of the World; to 
which the Needle has chiefly refpea in all rhe North Ame- 
rica, and in the two Oceans on either fide thereof, from 
the Azores Weftwards, to Japan, and farther. 
The two Southern Pole 



there is conftantly a Weft Variation ; and that under the 
Equator it felf, it arifes to no lefs than 18 Degrees, where 
'tis moft. Add, that about the Meridian of the Ifland of 
Celebes, being likewife that of this Pole, this Wefterly Va- 
riation ceafes, and an Eafterly begins, which reaches to the 
middle of the South Sea, between the middle of Zelandia 
Nova and Chili ; leaving room for a fmall Weft Variation, 
govern'd by the American South Pole. 

5°, From the whole it appears, That the Direaion of the 
, he imagines, are rather farther Needle in the Temperate and Frigid Zone, depends chiefly 
diftant from the South Pole of the World : The one about upon the Counterpoife of the Forces of two Magnetical 
16 Degrees therefrom, in a Meridian fome 20 Degrees to Poles of the fame Nature : As aifo why, under the lime 
the Weftward of Magellan Streights, or 95 Degrees Weft Meridian, the Variation fliould be in one Place 29 Degrees 
from London : This commands the Needle in all South A- and a half Weft, and in another 20 Degrees and a half Eaft. 
merica, in the Pacifick Sea, and the greateft Part of the 6°, In the Torrid Zone, and particularly under the Equi- 

Ethiopick Ocean. The other feems to have the greateft noffial, refpea muft be had to all four Poles, and their 

Power, and largeft Dominions of all, as it is the moft remote Pofitions well confider'd; otherwife it will not be eafy to 
from the Pole of the World, being little lefs than 20 Deg. determine what Variations fhall be ; the neareft Pole being 
diftant thercrrom, in the Meridian which pafles thro' New always ftrongeft : yet not fo, as not to be countcr-balanc'd 
Holland and the Ifland Celebes, about 120 Degtees Eaft fomctimes by the united Forces of two more remote : Thus, 
from London : This Pole is predominant in the South Part in failing from St. Helena by the Ifle of Afcenfion, to the 
of Africa, in Arabia and the Red Sea, in Perfia, India, Equator, on the North-weft Courfe, the Variation is very 

1 in that whole Traa unalterable ; becaufe. 



and its Iflands ; and all over the Indian Sea, from the Cape little Eafterly, and it 

of Good Hope Eaftwards, to the middle of the great South the South American Pole (which is confiderably the neareft 

in the aforefaid Places) requiring a grear Eafterly Varia- 



Sea that divides Afia from America. 

Such feems to be the prefent Difpofition of the Magneti- 
cal Virtue, throughout the whole Globe of the Earth. It 
remains to ftiew, how this Hypothefis accounts for all the 
Variations that have been obferv'd of late ; and how it an- 
fwers to the feveral Remarks drawn from the Table. 



tion, is counterpoiz'd by the contrary Arrraaion of the 
North American, and the Afian South Pole ; each whereof, 
fingly, are, in thefe Parts, weaker than the American South 
Pole : and upon the North-weft Courfe, the Diftance from 
this latter is very little varied ; and as you recede from the 



. Then, it is plain, that as our European North Pole the Afian South Pole, the Balance is ftill preferv'd by accefs 
is in rhe Meridian of the Land's-End of England, all Pla- towards the North American Pole. In this Cafe, no notice 
ces more Eafterly than that,_ will have it on the Weft fide is taken of the European North Pole ; its Meridian beim 



of their Meridian ; and confequently the Needle, refpeaing 
it with its Northern Point, will have a Wefterly Varia- 
tion ; which will ftill be greater as you go to the Eaft- 
wards, till you come to fome Meridian of Rujfia, where 



little remov'd from thofe of thefe Places, and of it felf re- 
quiring the fame Variations we here find. 

After the fame manner, may the Variations in other 
Places, under and near the Equator, be accounted for : So 

that 
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ikl ttie Hypothefis mull be allowM very adequate, and 
fufficient for rhe Phenomena. 

'theory of the Variation of the Variation. 

Rom the Obfervations abovemenlion'd, it fams to fol- 
low, that all the Magnetical Poles have a Motion Weit- 
w-rd ■ but if it be fo, 'tis evident, that it is not a Rotation 
about' the Axis of the Earth ; for then the Variations 
would continue the fame, in the fame Parallel of Latitude 
(•the Longitude only changed) as much as the Motion ot 
the Magnetical Poles : But the contrary is found by Ex- 
perience t for there is no where, in the Latitude ot 51 and 
an half North, between England and America, a Variation 
of n Degrees Ball, at this time ; as it was once here at 
London. Wherefore, it feems that our European Pole is 
grown nearer the ArBick Pole than it was heretofore ; or 
elfe, that it has loft Part of its Virtue. . 

But whether thefe Magnetick Poles move altogether with 
one Motion, or with feveral ; whether equally, or unequal- 
ly • whether circular, or libratory : If circular, about what 
Centre ; if libratory, after what manner ? are Things yet 
unknown. , . r A . 

This Theory feems yet fomewhat oblcure, and detective : 
To fuppofe four Poles in one Magnetical Globe, in order to 
account for the Variation, is a little unnatural ; but to con- 
ceive thofe Poles to move, and that by fuch Laws as to lolve 
the Variation of the Variation, is flill more extraordinary. 
In effeft, the Solution appears as implicite and arbitrary as 
fhc Problem. 

The Author, therefore, found himfelf under a Necelfity 
to folve the Phenomena of his Solution ; and with this 
View, prefentcd the following Hypothefis. 

The external Parts of the Globe, he confiders as the 
Shell, and the internal as a Nucleus, or inner Globe ; and 
between the two he conceives a fluid Medium. That inner 
Earth having the fame common Centre, and Axis of diurnal 
Rotation, may turn about with our Earth each 24 Hours. 
Only the outer Sphere having its turbinating Motion fume 
fmall Matter cither fwifter or flower than the internal Ball ; 
and a very minute difference in length of Time, by many 
Repetitions, becoming fenfible ; the internal Parts will by 
degrees recede from the external ; and not keeping pace 
with one another, will appear gradually to move, either Eaft- 
ward or Weflward, by the difference of their Motions. 

Now, fuppofing fuch an internal Sphere, having fuch a 
Motion, the two great Difficulties in the former Hypothefis 
are eafily folv'd : For if this exterior Shell of Earth be a 
Magnet, having its Poles at a diflance from the Poles of 
diurnal Rotation, and if the internal Nucleus be hkewife a 
Maimer, having its Poles in two other Places, diftant alfo 
from the Axis ; and thefe latter, by a gradual and flow Motion, 
change their Place in refpeft of rhe External : We may rhen 
give a reafonable Account of the four Magnetical Poles afore- 
mention'd, as likewife of the Changes of the Needle's Va- 
riations. 

The Period of this Motion being wondertul great, and 
there being hardly an hundred Years fince thefe Variations 
have been duly obferv'd ; it will be very hard to bring this 
Hypothefis to a Calculus ; efpecially fince, tho the Varia- 
tions do increafe and decreafe regularly in the fame Place, 
yet in differing Places, at no great diflance, there are found 
fuch cafual Changes thereof, as can no ways be accounted 
for by a regular Hypothefis ; but leem to depend upon the 
unequal and irregular Difiribution of the Magnetical Matter 
within the Subflance of the external Shell or Coat of the 
Earth, which deflefl the Needle from the Pofition it would 
acquire from, the EfTea of rhe general Magnetifm of the 
whole. Of which, the Variations at London and Paris 
tnve a' notable Inftance ; for the Needle has been conftantly 
about t{ more Eaflerly at 'Paris than at London: Tho it be 
certain/that according to the general Effect, the Difference 
ounht to be the contrary way ; notwithffanding which, the 
Variations in both Places do change alike. 

Hence, and from fome other things of like Nature, it 
feems plain, that the two Poles of the external Globe arc 
fix'd in the Earth ; and that if the Needle were wholly go- 
vcrn'd by rhem, the Variations thereof would be always 
the fame, with fome Irregularities upon the Account jufl 
now mention'd. But the internal Sphere having fuch a gra- 
dual Tranflation of its Poles, does influence the Needle, and 
direct it varioufly, according to the Rcfult of the attractive 
or directive Power of each Pole ; and confequently, there 
mult be a Period of the Revolution of this internal Ball ; 
after which, the Variations will return again, as before. 
Bur if it fhall in future Ages be obferv'd otherwife, wc mufl 
then conclude, that there arc more of thefe internal Spheres, 
and mere Magnerical Poles than four ; which, at prefent, 
we have not a fufficient number of Obfervations to deter- 
-hiine, and particularly in that vafl Mer del li'-ir which occu- 
pies fo great a Part of the whole Surface of the Earth. 

If then two of the Poles be fix'd, and two moveable, it 
remains to afcettain, which they are that keep their Place. 



The Doctor thinks it may be fafely detsrmin'd, that oat 
European North Pole is the moveable one of the two Nor- 
thern Poles, and that which has chiefly influene'd the Varia- 
tions in thefe Parts of the World : For in Hudfins Say, 
which is under rhe Direction of the American Pole, the 
Change is not obferv'd to be near fo faff, as in rhefe Parts of 
Europe, tho that Pole be much farther removed from the 
Axis. As to the South Pole?, he takes the AJic.n Pole to be 
fixed, and confequently rhe American Pole to move. 

This granted, 'tis plain the fixed Poles are rhe Poles of 
this external Shell or Cortex of the Earth ; and the other 
the Poles of the Magnetical Nucleus, included and move- 
able within the other. It likewife follows, that this Motion 
is Weftwards ; and, by conlcquence, that the aforcfaid Nu- 
cleus has not precifcly attain'd the fame Degree of Velocity 
with the exterior Parts in their diurnal Revolutions ; but fo 
very nearly equals ir, rhar in 56"$ Revolves, the Difference 
is fcarce fenfible. That there is any difference, arifes hence, 
That the Impulfe whereby the diutnal Motion was imprefs'd 
on the Earth, was given to the external Parts 5 and from 
thence, in time, communicated to the internal : but net fo, 
as yet perfectly to equal the Velocity of the firlt Motion 
imprefs'don, and flill conferv'd by, the luperficial Parts of the 
Globe. 

As to the precife Period, we want Obfervations to deter- 
mine it 5 tho the Author thinks we may with fome Reafon 
conjecture, that the American Pole has moved Wellward 46 
Degrees in 90 Years ; and that the whole Period thereof is 
pcrfotm'd in about 700 Years. 

Mr. IVUflon, in his Ne-iv Laws of Magnetifm, raifes fe- 
veral Objections againtt this Theory j -which fee under the 
Article Magnetism. 

l"o olfcrve the Variation or Declination of the Needle. 

Draw a Meridian-Line, as directed under the Article Me- 
ridian : Then, a Style being erected in the middle there- 
of, place a Needle thereon, and draw the right Line it 
hangs over. Thus will the Quantity of the Variation ap- 
pear. See Compass. 

Or thus: As the former Method of finding the Declination 
cannot be applied at Sea, others have been thougtit of ; the 
Principal whereof follow. Sufpend a Thread and Plummet 
over the Compafs, till the Shadow pafs thro' the Centre of 
the Card : Obferve rhe Rhumb, or Point of the Compafs, 
which the Shadow touches when 'tis the fhorteft. For the 
Shadow is then a Meridian-Line : Confequently the Varia- 
tion is fhewn. 

Or thus : Obferve the Rhumb wherein the Sun or fome 
Star rifes and fets : BitTecl the Arch intercepted between 
the riling and fetting ; the Line of Biffection will be the 
Meridian-Line : Confequently, the Declination is had as 
before. The fame is had from two equal Altitudes of the 
fame Star, obferved either by Day or Night. 

Or thus : Obferve rhe Rhumb wherein rhe Sun, or a Srar 
rifes and fets ; and from rhe Laritude of the Place, find the 
Eattern or Weftern Amplitude : For the diffetence between the 
Amplitude, and the diltance of the Rhumb obferved, from 
the Eaftern Rhumb of the Card, is the Variation fought. 

Or thus .' Obferve the Altitude of the Sun, or fome Star, 
S I, (Tab. Navigation, Fig. iff.) whofe Declination is known ; 
and note the Rhumb in the Compafs to which it then cor- 
refponds. Since then in the Triangle ZPS we have three 
Sides, viz. PZ, the Complement of the Elevation ol the 
Pole PR; S P, the Complement of the Declination DS; 
and ZS, the Complement of the Altitude SI ; the Angle 
PSZ is found by Spherical Trigonomerry, (fee Trian- 
gle :) the contiguous one to which, viz. AZS, mealures 
rhe Azimuth HI. The difference, rhen, between the Azi- 
muth, and the Diflance of the Rhumb obferved from the 
South, is the Variation fought. 

Note, To have the Eaftern or Weftern Amplitude accu- 
rately, regard mufl be had ro the Refraction ; the Laws 
whereof are abundantly deliver'd under the Article Re- 
fraction. 

For rhe more commodious obferving in whar Rhumb 
of the Compafs the Sun, or a Star is feen, ir will be proper 
to have two little Apertures, or glafs Windows oppofite to 
each other under the Limb fhereof; with a Telelcope Sight 
fitted to one of them, and to the other a fine Thread. 

Variation of the Variation, or Declination, is the 
Change in the Declination of the Needle, obfetved at diffe- 
rent Times in the fame Place. 

This Variation, firfl, 'tis faid, difcover'd by Gaffendus, is 
found to obferve one and the fame Law pretty regularly. 

It is fuppofed owing to the difference of Velocity of the 
Motions of the internal and external Parts of the Globe. 
We want Obfervarions of two or rhree hundred Years, to de- 
termine the Quantity of this Variation in any certain Time : 
but from what Obfervations we have, Dr. Halley computes it 
to he at about 2 3 Degtees in 90 Years : So that in 700 Years it 
will come round ; and every Place have the fame Variation 
it had. See more at large under Variation, and Mag- 
netism. Varia- 
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Variation of £>tiantities t in Algebra. SeeCoMBiNA 
tion, and Permutation. 

Variation, in Aftronomy. The Variation of the Moon. 
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As to the natural Stripes, or Variegations, there are fome 
particular Circumftances to be obferv'd ; 1°, That fome 
Plants only appear variegated, or bloach'd in the Spring arid 



called alio the Refleilicn of her Light, is the third Inequa- Autumn; the Stains disappearing as they gather Strength 

liry obfervd in the Moons Motion; whereby, when out in Summer: Of this Kind arc Rue, Thyrsi and Pot Mar- 

of the Quadratures, her true Place differs from her Place joram. ' 

twice equated. See Place, Equation, (gc. z°, Some Plants are continually bloach'd in the fporigy' 

Sir /. Newtoa takes the Moon s Variation to arife partly Part of their Leaves ; the Sap-Veffels all the Time remain- 

frcm the form of her Orbit which is an Ellipfis ; and part- ing of a healthful green : Such are the Alaternus, Orangc- 

ly from the Inequality of the Parts of Space which the Mint, (gc. which being firengthen'd by rich Manure of 

Moon defcrtbes in equal Times, by a Radius drawn to the being inarch'd into healthful Planes throw off the Diftem'per 
Ea " h -, f e , MoON - ' „ , , ,_, 3°. I" other Plants, the Difeafe is fo rooted and inveterate:', 

lo find the greateft Variation, obferve the Moon's Lon- that it is propagated with the Seed • Such are the Arch- 
gitude in the Oflanrs ; and for the Time of Obfervation, angel, Water Betony, Bank Crefs, Borage Striped Salary 
compute the Moon's Place twice equated : The difference and Sycamore. The Seeds of which produce ftriped Plants 
between the computed and the obferv'd Place, is the great- VARIOLjE, in Medicine, a contagious Difeafe popular- 
eft Variation. \ y ca n e d the Small <Pox. 

Tycho makes the greateft Variation 4.0' 30" : Kepler It is call'd Variola, as fhewing it felf in Fuftles, or little 

makes it 51'; Sir I. Newton makes the greateft Variation Tumors like Varices; or as variegating the Skin. See 

at a mean diftance between the Sun and the Earth, to be Small Pox. 

55' 9"; at the other Diftances, the gteateft Variation is in VARIORUM, in Matters of Literature, a Term or 

a Ratio compounded of the duplicate Ratio of the Times of Phrafe of Abreviation, ufed for an Edition of a Clafflc Au- 

the Moon's Synodical Revolution direfily, and a triplicate thor, printed in Holland, with the Notes of divers Authors 



Ratio of the Diftance of the Sun from the Earth inverfly. 
•Phil. Nat. -Trine. Math. Prop. XXXIX. Lib. iii. 

Variation, in the Italian Mufick, is underftood of the 
different Manners of playing or ringing a Tune, or Song ; 
whether by fubdividing the Notes into feveral others, of 

leffer Value, or by adding Graces, He. In iuch manner, 

however, as that one may ftill difcern the Ground of the 
Tune thro' all the Enrichments ; which fome call Embroi- 
deries. 

Thus, e. g. the divers 
lies, Gavots, French Paffacail'lies, (gc. are fo many Varia- 
tions : So alfo many Diminutions of Courants, Gavots, and 
other Pieces for the Lute, Harplichord, (gc. are real Va- 
riations. 

VARICIFORMES <Parafiat<e, in Anatomy, a Name 
fome Authors give to two Veffels near the Bladder ; by 
reafon of their many Turnings ; ferving to work the Seed 
the better. See Parastatje. 



thereupon ; Cum Notis Variorum, or Cum SeleBis Vario- 
rum Obfervationibus. See Edition. 

In this Senfe, we fay, "Planus Variorum ; a Set o*i "Dutch 
Variorums, &c. 

The Variorums, for the generality, are the beft Editions. 

The Word is the Genitive Plural of the Latin VariuS, 
different, divers. 

VARIX, in Medicine, a little Dilatation of a Part of a 
Vein, fo as to make it bulge out, or thruft the Skin above its 
Couples of Chacons, Spanijh Fo- natural level. See Vein. 

Sometimes, it is confin'd to one tingle Branch of a Vein; 
and fometimes it extends to feveral ; and fometimes runs 
crooked, and bent, in various Knots and Circumvolutions. 

It happens ofrneft to the Crural and Hemorrhoidal Veins ; 
fometimes, alfo, ro thofe in the Teftes, and frequently in the 
Abdomen and Breafts of pregnant Women, and Inch as give 
fuck. 

It is fuppofed owing to the too great abundance or thick- 



VARICOSUM Corpus, in Anatomy, the fame as Corpus nefs of the Blood ; or to the Relaxation of the Membranes 

Pyramidale. See Pvramidale Corpus. of the Veins ; immoderate Labour, Sprains, Cramps, too 

VARIEGATION, among Botanifts and Florifts, the A£t great Preffure or Striaure by Bandages ; and Stagnations of 

or Art of (breaking or diverfifying the Leaves, (gc. of Plants the Blood from a Plethora, Cacochymia, (gc. may give oc- 

and Flowers with feveral Colours. cafion thereto. 

Variegation is either Natural, or Artificial. Melancholic Perfons, and thofe who feed on coarfe Meats, 

Of Natural Variegation there ate three Kinds ; the firft are moft fubject to them : The generality of Women with 

ihewing it felf in yellow Spots here and there in the Child have Varices on their Thighs and Legs, occafion'd 

Leaves of Plants ; call'd by the Gardeners the yelloix) by the Fxtus compreffing the Iliac Veins ; and by that 

Sloach. ^ means preventing the Reflux of the Blood to the Hearr. 

The fecond, call'd the white "Bleach, marks the Leaves Varices happening fpontaneoufly, and proving of » mn- 

with a great number of white Spots, or Stripes ; the whiteft derate fize, are rarely dange; 

lying next the Surface of rhe Leaves, ufually accompany'd viceable in cafe of the Heir 
with other Marks of a greeniftl white, that lie deeper in 
rhe Body of the Leaves. 

The third, and moft beautiful, is where the Leaves are 
edg'd with white, being owing to fome Diforder or Infecfion 



erous ; but even are allow'd fer- 
morrhoids. When immoderate, 



in the Juices, which ftains the natutal Complexion or Ver 
dure of the Plant. 

Variegation is in it felf a Difeafe ; and thefe are only 
fo many Species, or rather Degrees thereof. 

In the yeltoiv, the Difeafe is the ilighteft : The white is 
a fure Sign of a deep Infecfion, and Weaknefs in the Plant : 
which is further evine'd by rhis ; rhat no two Leaves are 
ever mark'd exactly like. This fometimes degenerates into 
the third, or edgd Kind ; which is a rotal and immoveable 
Difeafe, that lays hold not only of the Leaves, but of the 
Wood, and even the Fruit, Seed, (gc. 

In the two firft Kinds, there is a poflibility of recovering 
the Plants to their native Verdure, by inarching 'em into a 
healthful Stock of the fame Species, and letting the Stocks 
ftand a Year or two join'd together ; by which means, the 
Juices of the ftrong Stock overpowering the Diftemper, throw 
off the morbid Humours by Perfpiration : But the third 

Kind is incurable ; no Art can recover the edg'd Plant to Turpentine, a'nd "Sandarac, melred together, 
produce plain green Leaves again. White Varmjh, call'd alfo Venetian VaniiJI} ; made of 

Artificial Variegation, is perform'd by inarching, or ino- Oil of Turpentine, fine Turpenrine, and Millick. 
culating a ftriped, or variegated Plant into a plain one of Spirit of IVine Varmjh, made of Sandarac, White Am- 
the fame forr : as a variegated common Jeffamin, into a ber, Gum-Elemy, and Maftick ; ferving to gild Leather, 
plain, common, Spanijh, Brazil, or Indian Jeffamin. See Piflure Frames, (gc. wirhal. 
Inoculation, and Ablactation. QUt Varnijfj, made of Linfeed Oil, Sandarac, Aloes, 

A fingle Bud, or Eye, Mr. Bradley obferves, being plac'd Gum-Gurta, and Litharge of Gold, 
in rhe Efcurcheon of a diftemper'd Tree, where it can on- China Varnijll, made of Gum Lacca, Colophony, Maf- 
ly receive Nourifhment from the vitiated Juices, will be- tick, and Spirit o'f Wine. 

come variegated proportionably torheNouriftimentitdraws; And, laftly, the Common Varnijh ; which is only com- 
and will partake more of the white or yellow Juice, than mon Turpentine, diffolv'd in Oil of Turpenrine. 
if a Branch Ihould be inarch'd : the Bud having nothing to Befides thefe 'varnijhes, there are hard and foft Varnijhes 
nourifh it, but the Juices of the Plant it is inoculated on; or Grounds ufed by the Etchers and Engravers. See 
whereas, a Cyon inarch'd is fed both by the ftriped Plant, Etching. 
and the healthful one. 

C c c 6 Yax- 



they fometimes occafion a Cachexy, Dropfy, or Confumption. 

The Cure is to be attempted by Evacuations, as Phlebo- 
tomy and Catharricks ; exrernal Applicarions, as difcutient 
Fomentations, Cataplafms, Embrocations, Bandages, (gc. 
Or, laftly, where the Cafe grows dangerous, by Inciiion. 

The Word is pure Latin, form'd from the Verb Vdriarei 
by reafon of rhe Turns and Meanders of the Veins, which 
the Tumor fomerimes follows. 

Hernia Varicosa, in the Teftes, is known by the Situa- 
tion of the Tumor, rhe Courfe of rhe Vein, Relaxation of 
the Part, or its appearing inflated with Air, diftended, and 
painful. See Hernia. 

It is remedy'd by a proper Trufs, or Bandage, with the 
Medicines abovemention'd. 

VARLET. See Valet. 

VARNISH, or Vernish, a thick, vifcid, Alining Li- 
quor ; ufed by Painrers, Gilders, and various other Artificers, 
to give a glofs and luftre to their Works, as alfo to defend 
'em from the Weather, Dull, (gc. 

There are feveral Kinds of Varnifo in ufe ; as rhe Sic- 
cative, or Drying Varmjh, made of Oil of Afpin, fine 
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Varnish, is alfo ufed for a kind of mining Plaifter, 
wherewith Potters Ware, Delft Ware, China Ware, &c. 
are cover'd, to give them a Smoothnefs and Luftre. Melted 
Lead is the Vamijh us'd for the firft 5 and Smalt for the 
fecond. 

The true Vamijh ufed by the Cbwefe and Jafonefe, to 
give that inimitable Luftre to their Porcelain, is one of the 
grand Secrets in that Manufacture 5 and the only thing want- 
ing, to make 'Delft and French Ware vie with the Cbinefe. 
Several have defcribed the Preparation thereof; particu- 
larly Kircber : but none ever fucceeded in the Trial. See 
Porcelain. 

Varnish is alfo a Term given to the Colours which 
antique Medals have got in the Earth. See Medal. 

The Value of a Medal is heighten'd by a Beauty which 
Nature alone is able to give, and Art has never yet at- 
tain'd to counterfeit : we mean, the Colour or Varnifh which 
certain Soils tinge the Medal withal - 7 foine with a blue, al- 
moft as beautiful as that of a Turquoife ; others with an 
inimitable Vermilion Colour ; others with a certain mining 
polifli'd brown, infinitely finer than our Brazil Figures. 

The mod ufual Vamijh is a fine green, which hangs to 
the moft delicate Strokes without effacing them j much more 
accurately than the fineft Enamel does on Metals. 

Brafs alone is lufceptible of it ; for as ro Silver, the green 
Ruft that gathers on it always fpoils it ; and it muft be 
fcower'd off with Vinegar, or Lemon Juice. 

There is alfo a falfe, or modern Vamijh 5 which the Fal- 
sifiers of Medals give to their Counterfeits, to give them 
the Air of Antiquity : 'Tis difcover'd by its being fofter 
than the natural Vamijh, which is as hard as the Metal 
it felf 

Some lay their fpurious Medals under-ground, where they 
contrail a degree of Vamijh that may impofe on the lels 
knowing : Others ufe Sal Armoniac, mix'd with Vinegar ; 
others burnt Paper. 

VAS, Vejfel. See Vessel. 

V&.s-£reve, q. d. Short Veffel, in Anatomy, a Veffel at 
the bottom of the Stomach 5 thus called from its Ihortnefs. 
See Stomach. 

It fends divers little Branches from the bottom of the 
Stomach to the Spleen ; or, according to the Ufe the An- 
tients imagin'd it to be of, from the Spleen to the Sto- 
mach : For their Notion was, that by means of this Veffel, 
the Sp ! een fupplied the Stomach with an acid Juic^ $ which 
ailing on the inner nervous Membranes of the Stomach, 
caus'd the Senfation of Hunger ; and at the fame time mix- 
ing with the Foods conrain'd therein, affifted by its acid 
quality in the Diffolution thereof. SecSPLEEN, Hunger, &c. 

But upon examining the little Branches of this Veffel 
more accurately, we find rhey don't pierce into the Stomach, 
and that they arc no more than Branches of Veins, ferving 
to return the Blood into the Splenic Vein : whence it paffes 
into the Vena 'Porta. See Splenic, and Porta. 

VASA Adipofa, Pr<sparantia, &c. See Adiposa, Prs- 

PARANTIA, &C. 

Vasa Concordia, among Hydraulic Authors, are two 
Veffels, fo conflruiled, as that one of them, tho full of 
Wine, won't run a Drop, unlefs the other, being full of Wa- 
ter, do run alfo. 

Their Structure and Apparatus may be feen in WolptiS, 
Element. Mathef. T. II. Hydraul. 

VASCULAR, in Anatomy, is applied to any thing con- 
iifting of divers Veffels, Veins, Arteries, &c. 

Thus, we lay, The Vafctdar and Valvular Texture of the 
Lungs. 

All the Flefh in an animal Body is found to be Vafctdar, 
none of it Parenchymous, as the Antients imagin'd. See 
Flesh, Parenchyma, &c. 

Vascular, Vascularius, in Antiquity, was the Deno- 
mination of a kind of Tradefmen, or Artificers, among the 
antient Romans. 

The Vafcidarii were properly a kind of Goldfmiths, or 
"Workmen who made Silver and Gold Veffels without Re- 
lievo's, or Figures of different Matter thereon. 

Hence, according to Salmafius, it is, that Cicero in his 
Vlth Oration againft Verres, diftingui/hes Vafcular ins from 
Chelator. 

In the Art called by the Greek 'Efwo/svxi), which was the 
Art of Superadding Ornaments of precious Stones, or rich 
Metals, to Vafes of other Metals $ the Vafcidarii and Cce- 
latores were different ; the firlt being thofe who made the 
Vafe, the fecond thofe who added the Ornaments : But in 
the Art called Tofgunjgi, or the Art of cutting Bas Reliefs, 
or ftamping other Figures on Metal ; the Vafcidarii were 
alfo C&latores, or Engravers : that is, they who made the 
Vafe, made alfo the Relievos, or Figures wherewith it was 
enrich'd. 
_ VASCULIFEROUS Plants, are, according to the Bota- 
nifts, fuch as befides the common Calyx, have a peculiar 
Veffel or Cafe to contain the Seed $ which is fometimes di- 
vided into Cells. See Plant. 



Thefe have always a Monopetalous Flower j either uni- 
form, or difform. See Monopetalous. 

The former, have their Seeds all divided, i°, into two 
Partitions, as the Hyofcyamm, Nicotiana, Priapaia, and the 
Gentia.na. z°, Into three Partitions, as the Convolvulus* 
Speculum Veneris, Tracbclium, Rapunculus Campanula, Re- 
pimculus Corniculatus, &c. 3 , Into four Partitions; as the 
Stramonium. 

Thofe of the latter Kind, which have a difform Monope- 
talous Flower, as the Lin aria Pwguicula, Antirrhinum, 
Arijlolochia, Scrophularia, Digitalis, Pedicular is, Melampy- 
rum, Eupbrafia, Sec. 

VASE, a Term of equal import with the Latin Vas, 
whence it is form'd 5 and the Englifh Veffel. 

It is applied to the antient Veffels, dug from under-ground, 
or otherwife found, and preferv'd in Cabinets, £J?c. as. Vef- 
fels of Sacrifice, Urns, &c. and to other more modern Vef- 
fels which are rather of Curiofity and Shew than Ufe 5 as 
thofe of Cryftal, Porcelain, &c. 

Vases, in Architecture, are certain Ornaments, plac'd on 
Corniches, Socles, or Pedeftals * reprefenting the Veffels of 
the Antients 5 particularly thofe ufed in Sacrifice, as the 
Pnefericalum, Simpulum, Incenfe-Pors, and Flower- Pots : 
all which are occafionally enrich'd with Baffo Relievo's. 

They are commonly placed there to crown or finim. Fa- 
cades, or Frontifpieces. See Crowning. 

They are frequently call'd Acroteria 5 and are ulually in- 
fulate. See Acroteria. 

Vitruvius mentions a kind of 'Theatrical Vafes, made of 
Brafs, or Earthen Ware, call'd Ecbeia 5 which they difpos'd 
in private Places, under the Steps and Seats of the Theatres, 
to aid and increafe the Reflection and Refonancc of the 
Aclors Voices, &c. See Theatre. 

'Tis laid, there are Vafes of this Kind in the Cathedral 
Church of Milan. 

Vase is particularly ufed in Architecture, to fignify the 
Body of the Corinthian and Compofite Capital j call'd alfo 
the Tamhour, or Drum; and fometimes the Campana, or 
Sell. See Corinthian, and Campana. 

Vase is alfo fometimes ufed among Florifls, for what 
they otherwile call the Calyx. 

The Vafe, or rather Calyx of a Tulip, is the Top, or 
Head of a Tulip $ the Leaves whereof torm a kind of Vafe, 
or Cup. See Calyx. 

Goldfmiths, Pewterers, &c. alfo ufe -Vafe for the middie 
of a Church Candleftick ; which is ufually of a roundilh, Fi- 
gure, bordering fomewhat on that of a Vafe. 

VASSAL, in our antient Cultoms, a Perfon who vow'd 
Fidelity, and Homage to a Lord, on account of fomc Land, 
£=?c. which he held of him, in Fee. See Fealty, Ho- 
mage, Lord, {$c. 

The Vajfal, Vajfallus, was alfo called Piratus, Lord's- 
man, and Fee-man ; but now the Denomination is chang'd 
into that of Tenant in Fee. See Tenant. 

They fometimes alfo ufed the Term Vaffour for Vajfal 5 
whence Vavajffour. See Vavassour. 

If ^Vajfal offended his Lord gievoufly, either in Per r on, 
or in Honour, he committed the Crime of Felony ; which 
carry'd with it a Confifc itionof his Fee. See Vassalage. 

A Rear Vassal, is he who holds of a Lord, who him- 
felf is Vajfal of another Lord. See Mesne. 

Vassal was alfo antiently ufed for Soldier ^ by reafon Fees, 
at firit, were given to none but Military Men. See Fee. 

Du Cange will have the Word to come from Vajfus, 
which antiently fignify'd a Servant or Domeflic of a Prince, 
and fometimes the Comites, or Ajfeffores in publick Trials. 

Menage, after Cujas, takes Vajfal to have been form'd of 
Gejfe, or Gejfus ; an antient Gaul/jh Word, fignifying Fel- 
low, Or Companion in Arms 5 from Geffo, or Geffum, or J<£- 
fum, a kind of Javelin us'd among them. 

Voffius derives Vajfal from Vas, Pledge ; whence alfo he 
will have it to be, that they are fometimes called Fideles. 

VASSALAGE, the State of a Vajfal b or a Servitude 
and Dependency on a fuperior Lord. See Vassal. 

Antiently, they diftinguifh'd between Liege Vajfalage and 
Simple Vajfalage. 

Liege Vajfalage only belonged to the King $ as carrying 
with it an Obligation on the fide of the Vajfal, to ferve his 
Lord in War againil all Perfons whatever. 

In all Simple Vajfalage, the Fealty, or Liege Vajfalage, 
was ftill referv'd to the King. 

Some alfo make ABive Vajfalage, and Pajjive : The firft 
is the Right of Fealty redding in the Lord 5 the fecond, 
the Service and Duties incumbent on the Tenant. 

VASTO, in Law, a Writ that lies for the Heir, againtt 
the Tenant for Life, or Years, for making waile 5 or for him 
in the Reverfion, or Remainder. 

VASTUS, in Anatomy, a Name common to two Mufcles 
of the Leg, diflinguifh'd into internal, and external ; thus 
call'd from their largenefs : both of 'em ferving to extend 
the Leg. 

Vastus 
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Vastus Externa?, fprings from the Root of the great 
Trochanter, and from the Lined Afpera ; outwardly tendi- 
nous and inwardly flefhy ; and defending obliquely forwards, 
becomes, vice verfa, tendinous inwardly and flefhy outward- 
ly ; till meeting the Tendon of the ReSius, it grows quite 
tendinous, and is inferred together with it. 

Vastus Interims, arifes Tikewife partly tendinous, and 
partly flefhy, from the Lined Afpera, immediately below 
the lefs Trochanter, upon the outfide of the Tibia ; and is 
continued almoft to the lower Apophyfcs thereof, on the in- 
fide : whence ,t defends obliquely, and growing tendinous, 
is inferted with the former, 

VAT, or Fat, a kind of VeffeJ, ufed to hold Wine, Ale, 
Beer, Syder, or any other Liquor, in the time of its Preparation. 

VATICAN, is properly the Name of one of the feven 
Hills wheteon Rome Hands : On the Foot hereof is the 
famous Church of St. Teter, hence called the Vatican ; and 
a magnificent Palace of the Pope, which has the (ame De- 
nomination. 

Hence arife divers figurative Expreffions ; as, the Thun- 
derbolt iff the Vatican, q. d. the Pope's Anathema, t$c. 

The Library of the Vatican is one of the moll celebra- 
ted in the World : It is particularly remarkable for its Ma- 
nuscripts. Towards the beginning of the laft Century, it 
was greatly augmented by the addition of that of the Elec- 
tor \Palatine. It is open to all the World three or four 
times a- Week. 

In it are fhewn a Virgil, Terence, &c. above a thoufand 
Teats old ; the Manufcript whereon the Edition of the Sep- 
tuagint was made ; and abundance of Rabbinical Manu- 
fcripts. See Library. 

The Word, according to Aldus Gellius, is derived from 
Vaticinium, Prophecy ; by realon of the Oracles and Pre- 
dictions which were ufed to be deliver'd there by the Infpi- 
ration of an antient Deity, called Vaticanus ; who was fup- 
pofed to unbind the Organ of Speech in new-born Children ; 
and whom others will have to be no orher rhan Jupiter, 
confider'd in that Capacity. 

VATICINATION, the Aft of Prophecying or Divining. 
See Divination, and Prophecy. 

VAVASOR, or Valvasor, or Vavasour, or Valva- 
sour, in our antient Cuftoms, a Diminutive of Vajfal, or 
Vaff'or ; fignifying iVaffal of a Vajfal, or one who held a 
Fee of another Vajfal. See Vassal. 

Tet, Camden, and others, hold Vavafor to be a Dignity, 
next below that of a Baron : He adds, that the VVotd is 
form'd of Vas fortitum ad Valetudinem, a Veffel chofen for 
Safety, and Health. 

Some derive the Word a valvis, quafi obligatus fit adflare 
ad valvas Domini, vel digitus fit eas intrare ; as being a 
Perfon oblig'd to wait at his Lord's Door, or worrhy to en- 
ter thereat : But the Etymology is ridiculous enough. 

T)u Cange fays, they were call'd Valvafires, and Valva- 
fini ; and were of two Kinds : the great, called Valvafires, 
who held ot the King ; fuch were Counts and Barons : and 
the lejfer, call'd Valvafini, who held of the former. 

VAVASORY, the Quality of the Lands, or Fee held 
by a Vavafor. 

There are bafe Vavafories, and frank, or noble Vavafo- 
ries ; according as it hath pleas'd the Lord to make his Va- 
vafour. 

Safe Vavafories are thofe for which the Lord of the Fee 
owes Summage, Light-horfe, Rents, or other Services. 

Free Vavafories are fuch as are exempt from thefe Services. 
§hlod dicitur de Saroma non eft obfervandum in Vavaforia, 
vel aliis minoribus feodis quam Saroma, quia caput non 
habent ficut Saronia. Braft. Lib. II. cap. 39. 

VAUDOIS, or Valtenses, or Waltenses, a Name 
given to a Soft of Chrillians, who made their firtt appear- 
ance about the Year nffo ; or, as others will have it, about 
the Year 1 1 18. 

The Occafion of their Rife is thus deliver'd : ' In an 

Affembly of feveral. of the more confiderable Citizens of 

Lyons, one of 'em fell down Suddenly dead in the middle. 

Upon which, 'Pierre Valdo, who was one of the Number, 
being {truck with the Accident, diftributed a large Sum 
of Money among the Poor on the Spot. This drawing a 
gteat number of People to follow him, he exhorted them 
to embrace a voluntary Poverty, after the Example of Je- 
fus Chrift and his Apoflles : And as he was a Man of 
fome learning, he expounded to 'em the New Teftament 
in the vulgar Tongue. 

' The Clergy foon began to cry out on him as a rafh In- 
truder : bur he, deTpifing their Reprimands, Hill held on 5 
and even went further. For the Accufations of the Priefls 
having exafperated him, he began to declaim againft 'em; 
expos'd their corrupt Lives and Morals ; and even, by de- 
grees, came to cenfure fome of the Corruptions in the 
Difcipline and Docfrine of the Church.' And this pav'd 
fome of the way to the Reformation. 

The Vaudois had their Name from this Valdo, whofe Re- 
tainers they were. They were alio call'd Lyonifts, and-^Si?- 
hatez, or Infabatez, or Enfabatex,. 
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VAULT, Fornix, in Architecture, an arch'd Roof, fd 
contriv'd, as that the feveral Vo'ffoirs, or Vault-Stones 
whereof it confiils, do by their Difpolition fuitain each other. 
See Arch. 

Faults are to be prefer'd, on many Occafions, to Soffits, 
or Mat Uchngs, as they give a greater Rife and Elevation 5 
and beiides, are more firm and durable. See Cieling, 
Roof, &c. 

The Antients, Salmafim obferves, had only three Kinds 
of Vaults: Thefirft, the Fornix, made Cradle-wife; the 
Jecond, Teftudo, Tortoife wife, call'd by the French Cut de 
Four ; or Oven-wile : The third Concha, or Trumpet-wife, 
as growing narrower and narrower. 

But the Moderns fubdivide thefe three Sorts into a great 
many more, to which they give different Names, according 
to their Figures and Ufes : Some are Circular, others El- 
liptical, &c. 

The Sweeps of fome, again, are larger, others lefs Por- 
tions of a Sphere ; All above Hernifpheres are call'd high, 
or furmounted Vaults ; all that are lefs than Hernifpheres, 
are lew, oxfurbafed Vaults, or T'ejiudines, &c. 

In fome the Height is greater than the Diameter ; in 
others 'tis lefs : There are others, again, quire flat, only 
made with Haunfes ; others Oven like, or in form of a Cut 
de Four, &c. others growing wider as they lengthen, like 
a Trumpet. 

There are likewife Gothic Vaults, with Ogives, &c. 

Of Vaults, again, fome ate, Jingle, others double, crofs, 
diagonal, horizontal, afcendwg, descending, angular, oblique, 
fendent, ckc. See Ogive, Groin, Pendentive, &c. 

Mafter- Vaults, are thole which cover the principal Parts 
of Buildings ; in contradiltinftion to the lejjer, or fubordi- 
nate Vaults, which only cover fome little Part; as a Paffage, 
a Gate, &c. 

^Double Vault, is fuch a one as being built over another, 
to make the exterior Decoration range with the interior, leaves 
a Space between the Convexity of the one, and the Conca- 
vity of the other ; as in the Dome of St. 'Peter's at Rome. 

Vaults with Compartments, are fuch whofe Sweep, or in- 
ner Face, is enrich'd with Pannels of Sculpture, feparated 
by Plat-bands : Thefe Compartments, which are of different 
Figures, according to the Vaults, and ufually gilt, on a white 
Ground, are made with Stuc, on Brick Walls ; as in the 
Church of St. 'Peter' 
Vaults. 

theory of "Vaults. 

A Semicircular Arch, or Vault, {landing on two c Piedroits f 
or Impolls, and all the Stones that compofe them, being 
cur and placed in fuch manner, as that their Joints, or Beds, 
being prolong'd, do all meet in the Cenrre of the Vault ; 
'tis evident, all the Stones mull be in form of Wedges, i, e. 
mult be wider and bigger a-top than at bottom : by virtue 
of which, they futlain each oiher, and mutually oppofe the 
Effort of their Weight, which determines them to fall. 

The Stone in the middle of the Vault, which ftands per- 
pendicular to the Horizon, and is call'd the Key of the 
Vault, is futtain'd on each fide by two contiguous Stones, 
juft as by two inclined Planes : and of confequence, the Ef- 
fort it makes to fall, is not equal to its Weight. 

But Hill, that Effort is greater, as the inclined Planes 
are lefs inclin'd ; fo that, if they were infinitely little in- 
clined, i. e. if they were perpendicular to the Horizon, as 
well as the Key, it wou'd tend to fall with its whole Weight ■ 
and wou'd actually fall :, but for the Mortar. 

The feennd Stone, which is on the right or left of the Key- 
Stone, is fullain'd by a third; which, by virtue of the Figure 
ot the Vault, is neceffnily more inclin'd to the fecond, than 
the fecond is to the firlt ; and of confequence, the fecond, 
in the Etrbrt it makes to fall, employs a lefs Part of its Weight 
than the firft. 

For the fame Reafon, all the Stones, reckoning from the 
Key-Stone, employ Hill a lefs and lefs Part of their Weight, 
to the laft ; which retting on a horizontal Plane, employs 
no part of its Weight ; or, which is the fame thing, makes 
no effort to fall ; as being entirely fupported by the Import. 

Now, in Vaults, a great Point to be aim'd at, is, that 
all the Vovffoirs, or Stones, make an equal effort towards 
falling : To effect this, it is vifible, that as fuch (reckoning 
from the Key to the Import) employ a Hill lefs and lefs 
Part of its whole Weight, the firft, for Inftance, only em- 
ploying one half; the fecond, one third ; the third, one 
fourth, &c. there is no other way to make thole different 
Parts equal, but by a proportionable Augmentation of the 
whole, i, e. the fecond Stone muft be heavier than the firit ; 
the third than the fecond, &c. to the laft; which fhould be 
infinitely heavier. 

M. de la Hire demonstrates, what that Proportion is, in 
which the Weights of the Stones of a Semicircular Arch, 
muft be increafed, to be in Equilibrio, or to tend with equal 
Forces to fall ; which is the firmed Difpofition a Vault 
can have. 

Befoto 
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Before him, the Architects had no certain Rule to conduct 
themfelves by ; but did all at random. Reckoning the De- 
grees of the Quadrant of the Circle from the Key-Stone 
to the Impoft ; the Extremity of each Stone will take up 
fo much the greater Arch, as it is farther from the Key. 

M. de la Hire's Rule is, to augment the Weight of each 
Stone, above that of the Key-Stone, as much as the Tangent 
of the Arch of the Stone, exceeds the Tangent of the Arch 
of half the Key. Now, the Tangent of the laft Stone, of ne- 
ceflity becomes infinite, and of confequence its Weight fhould 
be fo too : but as Infinity has no place in Practice, the Rule 
amounts to this, that the laft Stones be loaded as much as 
poffible, that they may the better refift the Effort which 
the Vault makes to feparate 'em ; which is call'd the Shoot 
br Drift of the Fault. 

M. 'Parent has fince determin'd the Curve, or Figure 
which the Extrados, or outfide of a Vault, whofe Intrados, 
or inlide, is fpherical, muft have, that all the Stones may 
be in Equilibrio. 

Key of a Vault, is a Stone, or Brick, in the middle 
of the Vault, in form of a truncated Cone ; ferving to bind 
or faften all the reft. See Key. 

The Reins of a Vault, or the filling up, arc the Sides 
which fuftain it. 

The 'Pendentive of a Vault, is the Part fufpended, be- 
tween the Arches or Ogives. See Pendentive. 

"The Impoft of a Vault, is the Stone whereon the firft 
VtmfpAr, or Stone of the Vault, is laid. See Impost, &c. 
Vault, or Volt, in the Manage, an Action of a Horfe, 
wherein he turns round, or makes a Circle fide-ways, going 
round a Centre. 

There are Tome Vaults wherein the Horfe makes two 
parallel Circles, the one with his fore Feet, and the other 
with his hind ; and others, wherein the Horfe making Cur- 
vets and Cipriols, his Haunches follow his Shoulders, and on- 
ly make one Circle, or Oval, about a Pillar or Centre. 

An inverted, or backward Vault, is that wherein the 
Horfe, turning likewife fideways, has his Head towards the 
Centre, and his Tail rowards the Circumference : So that 
the great Circle is form'd by the fore-Feet, and the little 
one by the hind-Feet. 

A i)emi-Vault, or Half Vault, is when the Horfe only 
goes half the Circle, and comes back again the fame way. 

Vault is alfo ufed for the Manages praftis'd on the wooden 
Horfe, to learn to mount and unmount with Eafe and Ex- 
pedition. 

VAUNT-Z<y>, among Hunters, a fetting of Hounds, 
or Beagles in a readinefs where the Chace is 10 pafs ; and 
calling 'em off before the reft of the Kennel come in. See 
Relay. 

VAYVODE, or Vaivode. See Waywoee. 
UBIQJJISTS, Ubiquitaries, or Ubiquitarians, a 
SeA of Hereticks, which rofe and fpread it fell in Germany ; 



For fince God cannot be faid to exift in all Places,' as 
plac'd therein, (fince, then, he would need fomething to his 
Exiftence, viz. Place ; and would have Extenfion, Parts, Sfe. J 
he muft be conceiv'd to be every where, or in all Things, 
as a firft, univerfal efficient Caufe, in all his Effects. 

He is prcfent, therefore, to all his Creatures, as a pure 
Act, or an Exercife of an active Virtue, which knows, pre- 
ferves, governs, &c. every thing. Nor are, even finite 
Minds, prefent otherwife than by Operation. See Presence. 
UDDER, Uber, in Comparative Anatomy, that Part in 
Brutes wherein the Milk is prepared ; anfwering to the 
Mammae, or Breafts, in the human Kind. See Mammje, 
and Milk. 

VECTIS, in Mechanicks, one of the Powers j more ufu- 
ally call'd the Lever. See Lever, 

VECTOR, in Aftronomy, a Line fuppos'd to be drawn 
from any Planet moving round a Centre or the Focus of an 
Ellipfis, to that Centre, or Focus. 

This, by fome Writers of rhe new Aftronomy, is called 
Vector, becaufe it is that Line by which the Planet feems 
to be carried round its Centre ; and with which it defcribes 
Areas, proportional to the Times. See Planet. 

VEDETTE, in the Military Art, a Sentinel on Horfe- 
back, detach'd from the main Body of the Army, to difco- 
ver and give notice of the Enemy's Defigns. See Recon- 
noitre. 

VEER, a Sea Term, varioufly ufed. Veering out a Rope, 
denotes the letting it go by hand, or letting it run out of 
it felf : Thus, they fay, Veer more Cable ; that is, let more 
run out : But they do not ufe the Word for rhe letting out 
of any running Rope, except the Sheet. 

The Word Veer is alfo ufed in reference to the Wind ; 
for when it changeth often and fuddenly, they fay, the V/ind 
veereth. 

Alfo, when a Ship, under fail, hath her Sheet veered out, 
they fay, She goes veering ; that is, at large, neither by a 
Wind, nor directly before it, but between both ; which they 
alfo call Quartering. See Wind, and Quartering. 

VEGETABLE, in Phyfiology, a Term applied to all 
Plants, confider'd as capable of growth, i. e. to all natural 
Bodies which have Parts organically form'd for Generation, 
and Accretion, but not Senfation. See Plant. 

In Vegetables, there is fuppofed to be a Principle of Life, 
commonly call'd the Vegetative Soul. See Vegetative, 
and Vegetation. 

Soerhaave very fcientifically defines a Vegetable to be a 
Body generated of the Earth ; to which it adheres, or is con- 
nected, by Parts called Roots, thro' which it receives the 
Matter of its Nourifhment, and Increafe ; and confifts of 
Juices, and Veffels, fenfibly diftincr from each other : Or, a 
Vegetable is an organical Body, compos'd of Veffels, and 
Juices, every where diftinguifhable from each other ; to 
which grow Roors, or Parts whereby it adheres ^to fome 



d whofe diftinguifhing Doctrine was, that the Body of other Body, from which it derives the Matter of its Life, and 



Jefus Chrift is every where, or in every Place. 

Srentius, one of the earlicft Reformers, is faid to have 
firft broach 'd this Error, in 15(10. Melanchlon immediately 
declar'd againft it ; maintaining, that it introdue'd, with rhe 
Eutycheans, a kind of Confufion into the two Natures of 
Jefus Chrift; and proteffed that he would oppofe it as long 
as he liv'd. 

On the other hand, Andrew and Flaccius Illynus, OJian- 
dcr, &c. efpoufed Srentius's Party ; and afferted, the Body 
of Jefus Chrift to be every where. 

The Univerfities of Lc'ipjick and IVirtenberg, and the ge- 
nerality of Proteftants, fet themfelves againft this new He- 
refy, but in vain : The Ubiquitarians grew flronger and 
ftronger. Six of their Leaders, Smidelin, Selneccer, Muf- 
culus, Chemnithis, Chytrms , and Cornerus , having a 
Meeting in 1577, in the Monattery of Berg; they there 
compofed a kind of Credo, or Formula of Faith ; wherein 
the Ubiquity was eftablifh'd as an Article. 

All the Ubiquijls, however, are not agreed: Some of 'em, 
and among rhe reft the Swedes, hold that Jefus Chrift, even 
during his Mortal Life, was every where : Others maintain, 
that 'tis only fince his Afcenfion that his Body is every 
where. 

G. Hornius will only allow Srentius to be the firft Propa- 
garor of Ubiquitifm ; its firft Inventor, according to him, 
was John of Weflphalia, a Minifter at Hambourg, in 1552. 

In the Univerfity of 'Paris, Ubiquifi is a Term applied 
to fuch Doctors in Theology as are not reftrain'd to any par- 
ticular Houfe ; either to that of Navarre, or Sorbonne. 

The Ubiquijls are called fimply Do&ors in 'Theology ; 
whereas the others add, of the Houfe of Sorbonne, or Na- 
varre, &c. See Sorbonne. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Adverb, ubiqtte, 
every where. 

UBIQUITY, more properly call'd Omnipre fence ; an At- 
tribute 0? the Godhead, whereby he is always, intimately 
prefent to all Things ; gives the Effe to all Things j knows, 
preferves, and works all, in all Things. See God. 



growth. 

This Definition furnifTies a juft and adequate Idea of a 
Vegetable : for by its confiding of Veffels and Juices, it is 
dillinguifh'd from a Foffil ; and by its adhering to another 
Body, and deriving its Nourifhment therefrom, it is dittin- 
guifh'd from an Animal. See Fossil, and Animal. 

A Vegetable is defined an Organical Scdy, becaufe confif- 
ting of different Parrs, which jointly concur to the Exercife 
of the fame Function. See Organical. 

Adhering by fome of its Parts to another Sody ; for we 
know of no Plant that is fo abfolutely vague and fluctuating, 
but has ftill a Body ir adheres to ; tho that Body may be 
various, e.g. Eatth, as in our common Plants ; Stone, as in 
Rock Plants ; Water, as in Sea Plants ; and Air, as in fome 
Mucilages. See S.ocs.-'Plant, Jim-Plant, £=?c. 

As to thofe few Plants which appear to float with the Wa- 
ter, their manner of growth is fomewhat anomalous : M. 
Toumefort has fhewn, that all Plants do not arife flrictiy 
from Seeds ; but that fome, inftead of Semen, depofite, or 
let fall a little drop of Juice, which finking in the Water, 
by its Gravity reaches the bottom, or fome Rock, £•>£. in 
its way ; to which it flicks, ftrikes Root, and fhoots into 
Branches : Such is the Origin of Coral. See Coral. 

Add, thar the Root of a Piant may have any Situation at 
pleafure, with refpect to the Body thereof; nor needs it ei- 
ther be loweft, or higheft, f$c Accordingly, in Aloes, Co- 
ral, Moffes, Fungus's, ($c. the Root is frequently uppermoft, 
and its growth downward. 

The vafcular Struflure of Vegetables, is render'd very ap- 
parent, by an Experiment of Mr. Wdlonghby : Cutting off 
fome pretty big Branches of Birch, and making a fort of Ba- 
fon, or Refervoir on the End thereof with fome foft Wax ; 
upon filling this with Water, and holding the Branch up- 
right, the Water, in a few Minutes, funk into the Veffels of 
the Wood, and running quite thro' the Length, drop'd out 
confiderably faft ; continuing fo to do, lo long as the Water 
was pour'd on. 

The 
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. The fame fucceds in a Sycamore, Walnut; t£c. tho the 
Tlux here is not fo copious. 'Phil. Tranfatl. N° 70. 

There are Secrets whereby the Growth of Vegetables is 
furprizingly promoted. Mr. Boyle mentions a Virtuo r o, who 
entertain'd his Friends at the End of their Meal with a Sal- 
ted of Lettices, which he fow'd in their prefence, immedi- 
ately before they fat down to Table. 

The Chymiils have furnifh'd us with Tome very extraor- 
dinary Vegetables ; as the Arbor "Diana, Arbor Mams, &c. 

In effect, Gold, Silver, Iron, and Copper, being prepared 
in Aqua fortis, there rifes out of 'em a kind of Tree, which 
vegetates, or grows, to the naked Eye, and fpreads into 
Branches, Leaves, &c. the whole height of the Water ; till 
all the Matter is fpent therein. See Tree, 

This Water the Chymiits call Bint-Water; the Secret 
whereof has been communicated by Rhodes Canall'es a 
Greek Chymift. ■" ' 

_ VEGETATION, the AB whereby Plants receive Nou- 
rifhment, and grow. See Plant, Vegetable, He. 

Plants, we learn from the Microfcope, confill of different 
Parts, Veffels, t$c. analogous to thofe of Animals : And 
each kind of Veffel is fuppofed to be the Vehicle of a dif- 
ferent Humour, or Juice fecreted from the Mai's of Sap ; 
which is conlider'd as the Blood, or common Fund of them 
all. See Sap, and Blooii. 

Dr. Grew affigns the Offices of the fcveral Veffels: Thofe 
placed on the inner Verge of the Bark, he calls Lympha- 
dltSs, and fuppofes 'cm deilin'd for the Conveyance of the 
moft aqueous or watery Liquor ; thefe, Mr. Bradley calls, 
the new forming Veffels, which are annually produced, and 
help to increafe the Bulk of the Tree. 

Thofe in the middle of the Bark, Dr. Grew calls LaSi- 
ferotts, or Reftniferous Veffels ; their ufc, according to 
Bradley, is to return the fuperfluous Sap : Thefe Veffels, 
Grew obferves, are the principal Vifcera of Plants ; and 
adds, that as the Vifcera of Animals are but Veffels con- 
glomerated ; fo the Veffels of a Plant are Vifcera drawn 
out at length. See Viscera. 

To the Nutrition of Plants, as well as Animals, it feems 
neceffary that there be a Concurrence of two fpecificaily dif- 
tinft Fluids ; and a learned Author maintains an Intermix- 
ture of two fuch Humors in every Part of a Tree, like that 
which we obferve in Linfey-wooliey : Every Part of Sap be- 
ing^ impregnated with other Tinctures, and continually fil- 
ter'd from Fibres of one kind to thofe of another. From 
this Mixture, many of the Phenomena of the Ripening, 
Odours, Colours, l$c. are accounted for. 
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The fecond Day; .the Secundine or Hull-, being broke 
thro' ; the Stem, or Top of the future Sttaw, appears b'ri the 
outhdc thereof, and grows upwards by degrees: In themeari 
time, the Seed- Leaf guarding the Robis, becomes turgid 
with its Vejlcula; and puts forth a white Down. And the 
Leaf being pull'd 
bare ; the future J" 



"theory of Vegetation. 

The Procefs of Nature in the Vegetation of Tlants, is 
very accurately deliver'd by the excellent Malftghi, to the 
Effect following. 

The Egg (or Seed) of the Plant being excluded out of 
the Ovary, (call'd "Pod, or Husk) and requiring further fof- 
tering and brooding ; is committed to the Earth. See 
Seed, and Egg. 

There, that kind Mother having receiv'd it into her Bo- 
fom, not only does the Office of Incubation, by her own 
warm Vapours and Exhalations, join'd with the Heat of 
the Sun ; but, by degrees, fupplies what the Seed requires 
for its further growth : as abounding every where with Ca- 
nals and Sinus's, wherein the Dew, and Rain-Water, im- 
pregnated with fertile Salts, glide, like the Chyle and Blood 
in the Arteries, (gc. of Animals. 

This Moifture meeting with the new depofited Seed, is 
percolated, or ftrain'd thro' the Pores or Pipes of the outer 
Rind, or Huflc (correfponding to the Sectmdines of Fxtus's) 
on the infide whereof lie one or more, commonly two, thick 
Seminal Leaves, (anfwering to the Placenta in Women, and 
the Cotyledons in Brutes). See Secundine, Placenta,^. 

Thefe Seed-Leaves confift of a great Number of little 
Vcficttla, or Bladders; with a Tube, correfponding to the 
Navel-ftring in Animals. See Umbilicus. 

Into thefe Ve/icula is receiv'd the Moifture of the Earth, 
flrain'd thro' the Rind of the Seed ; which makes a flight 
Fermentation with the proper Juice before conrain'd therein. 

This fermented Liquor is convey'd by the Umbilical Vef- 
fei to the Trunk of the little Plant ; and to the Gem or 
Bud, which is contiguous thereto : upon which, a Vegetation 
and increafe of the Parts fucceeds. 

Such is the Procedure in the Vegetation of Plants ; which 
the illuftrious Author exemplifies in a Grain of Wheat ; as 
follows : 

The full Day the Grain is Town, it grows a little turgid ; 
and the Secundine, or Hufk, gapes a little in feveral Places : 
and the Body of the Plant, being continued by the Umbi- 
lical Veffel to a conglobated Leaf, (which is call'd the Pulp 
or Fl?Jh of the Seed, and is what conftitutes the Flower) 
fwells ; by which means, not only the Gem, or Sprout, 
(which is to be the future Stem) opens, and waxes green ; 
but the Roots begin to bunch out ; whence the Placenta, 
or Seed Leaf, becoming loofe, gapes. 



away, you fee the Roots of the Plant 
ud, Leaves; and reft of the Stalk, flill 
laying hid. Between the Roots, and the afcer.ding Stem, 
the Irunk of the Plant is knit by the Navel-knot to the! 
Flower-Leaf; which is very moift; tho it flill retains its 
white Colour, and its natural Taite. 

The third Day, the Pulp of the conglobated of round 
Leaf, becomes turgid with the Juice which it has receiv'd 
from the Earth, iermenting with its own. 

Thus the Plant increafes in bighefs, and its Bud of Stem! 
becoming taller, an .1 from whitifh, turns gieerii fh : Thelateral 
Roots alfo break foith grcenifh, and pyramidal from the 
gaping Sheaih, which adheres clofely to the Piant ; and the 
lower Root grows longer, and hairy, with many Fibre! 
fhooting out of the fame. 

Indeed, thete are hairy Fibres hanging all along on all the 
Roots, except on their Tips ; and thefe Fibres are feen to. 
wind about the faline Particles of the Soil, little Lumps of 
Earth, t£c. like Ivy ; whence they grow curled. Above the 
lateral Roots, there now break out two other little ones. 

The fourth Day, the Stem mounting upwards, makes a 
right Angle with the Seminal Leaf: The laft Roots put 
forth more; and the other three, growing larger, are clothed 
with more Hairs, which ftraitly embrace the Lumps of 
Earth ; and wh-jre they meet with any Vacuity, unite 
into a kind of Net-work. The Conglobate, or Flower- 
Leaf, is now fofter; andwhen bruis'd yields awhite fweetifh 
Juice, like Barley Cream. By stripping it off, the Root and 
Stem of the Plant are plainly feen, with the intermediate 
Navel-knot, whofe outer Part is folid, like a Bark, and 
the inner mote foft, and medullary. 

The fifth Day, the Stalk ftill riling, puts forth a perma- 
nent or liable Leaf, which is green, and folded ; the Roots 
grow longer, and there appears a new Tumor of a future 
Root : The outer, or Sheath-Leaf is loofen'd ; and the: 
Seed-Leaf begins to fade. 

The fixth Day, the Stable-Leaf being loofen'd, the Plant 
mounts upwards ; the Sheath-Leaf flill cleaving about it 
like a Bark. The Secd-Leaf is now feen finuous, or wrin- 
kled, and faded : and this being cut or freed from the Se- 
cundine, the Flefh, or Pericardium, is found of a different 
Texture ; the outer Part, whereby the outfide of the Seed 
or Grain is heaved up, being more folid ; but the iniide 
veficular, and fill'd with Humor : efpecially that Part next 
the Navel-knot. All the Leaves being pull'd oft", the Roots 
torn, and the Flower-Leaf rcmov'd, the Trunk appears 5 
wherein, not far from the Roots, the Navel-knot bunches 
out, which is folid, and hard to cut : Above, there is the 
Mark of the Sheath-Leaf, which was pull'd off; and un- 
derneath, as in an Arm-pir, the Gem is often hid. The 
hind Part of the PLnt Ihews the breakings forth of the 
Roots, likewife the faded Placenta, &c. 

After the eleventh Day, the Seed-Leaf, as yet flicking 
to the Plant, is crumpled, and almofl corrupted ; within it 
is hollow ; and about the Secundine, the mucous and white 
Subftance of the Seed being continu'd to the Navel-knot 
fotms a Cavity. Ail the Roots becoming longer, put forth 
new Branches out of their Sides: The Seed Leaf withers", 
and its Veficles are empty'd : The lnternodes, or Spaces be- 
tween the Knots, grow longer ; new Gems appear ; and 
the middle Root grows feverai Inches long. 

After a Month, the Roots and Stalk being grown much 
longer, new Buds break out at the firft Knot, and little Tu- 
mors bunch out, which at length break into E.oots. 

For other Ctrcumftances, fee. Generation, Sap, SeeDj 
R adicle, Plume, Per f en dicularity, Parallelism £S?g. 

As to the Vegetable Matter, or the Food whereby Plants 
grow, there is fome doubt : The common Opinion, among 
Naturalifts, is, that Water is the great vegetable Food j 
which is confitm'd by an eafy Experiment. 

A Sprig of Balm, Mint, or the like Plant, is fet in a 
Phial of pure Water, without any Mixture of Earth; yet the 
Sprig grows, puts forth Roots, Leaves, and Branches. 

Agreeable to which, is another fam'd Experimenr of Van 
Helmont ; who drying 200 Pounds of Earth, and planting a. 
Willow which weigh'd five Pounds therein, he water'd it 
only with Rain, or dillili'd Water ; and to fecure it from; 
any other Earth, cover'd it with a perforated tin Cover : At 
five Years end, weighing the Tree, with ail the Leaves it 
had borne in that time, he found it to weigh 1S9 Pounds 
5 Ounces ; yet the Earth was only diminifh'd two Ounces. 
See Water. 

To afcertain this Point, Dr. Woodward has made feme 
very good Experiments; which, at the fame time, give light 
to many other Circumflances of Vegetation. His Experi- 
ments are moft of 'em with Sptigs of Mint, and fome other 
D d d <* Plants* 
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i them mere Mineral Matter alfo, in great abun- 



contain com- 



em, as a 



Plants, nicely weigh'd, and inclos'd in equal glafs Phials, take up into i 

Well cover'd up with Parchment ; leaving only room for the dance ; iuch as our Sea-Purilam, the feveral forts of . 

Stems to afcend thro' it ; and fill'd with Water : frime with of Samphires, 

Soring Water, others with Rain Water, others with Thames monSea Salts, which are the lame as the Foffil in fuch plenty, 

i |e ° ' as not only plainly to be diftinguifhd on the 1'alate, but 

At the End of 7 7 Days he took 'em all out again ; weigh'd may be drawn out of them in confiderable quantity : nay, 
fo the Water left ; and computed the Weight of Tome affirm, There are Plants lound that will yield Kitre, 

' and other Mineral Salts. 

The Vegetable Matter being very fine and light, is fur- 
prizingly apt, and difpofed to attend Water in all its Mo- 
tions and follow it into each of its Receffes ; as appears 
not only from the [nftances above alledg'd, but many 
others : percolate it with all the Care imaginable, filtrc 
it with never fo many titrations, yet fome terrellrial Mat- 
ter will rerhain. Dr. Woodward has filtred Water thro' 
feveral Sheets of thick Paper, and after that thro' very 
clofe fine Cloth, twelve times doubled ; and this over 
and over, and yet a conlidcrable Quantity of this Mat- 
ter difcover'd it felf in the Water after all. Now, if it thus 
paffes Intcrfticcs that are fo very fmail and fine, along with 
the Water; it is the lefs firange, it fhould attend it in its 
Paffage thro' the Duels and Veflels of Plants : It is true, 
filtring and diftilling of Water, intercepts, and makes it 



Water expended on 'em, and the Proportion of the Increafe 
of the Plant, to the Expence of the Water. 

The next Year, tiiz. 1692, he made frefh Experiments 
with the fame Phials, and the fame fort of Plants, weigh'd 
as before, only fome were fill'd with Hyde-Turk Conduit 
Water alone, others with the fame Water, and a certain Pro- 
portion of Garden-Earth diffolv'd in it ; and others in the 
Fame Water diftill'd. 

At the End of 5<f Days, he weigh'd the Plants, Water, 
i$c. and computed what each Plant had gain'd, what Quan- 
tity of Water was expended on the Plant, and the Propor- 
tion of the Increafe of the Plant, to the decreafe of the 
Water. 

The Rcfult of all which Experiments, he gives us in the 
following Obfervations and Reflections : 

i°. In 'Plants of the fame Kind, the lefs they are in hulk, „ _. 

the [mailer Quantity of the fluid Mafi, in which they are quit fome of the earthy Matter it was before impregnated 
lit is drawn, off '; the Confumption, where the Mafs is of withal; but then, that which continues with the Water 
equal thicknefs, being pretty nearly proportion^ to the Bulk after this, is fine and light, and fuch consequently, as is in 
of the Plant a peculiar manner fit for the Growth and Noaruhment ot 

In effea.'the Water feems to afcend up the Vcffcls of Vegetables. And this is the Cafe of Rain Water: the quan- 
Plants, in much the fame manner as up a Fibre : and it is tity of terreftrial Matter it bears up into the Atmolphere, 
no great wonder that the larger Filtrc mould draw off more is not great ; but what it doth bear up is chiefly or that 
Wafer than the fmaller ; or that a Plant that hath more light Kind, or Vegetable Matter, and that, too, perfeftly 
and larger Veffels, mould take up a greater Share of the diffolv'd, and reduc d to fingle Corpufdes all fit to enter the 
Fluid in which it is fet, than one that has fewer can : Nor Tubules and Veflels of Plants : On which accounts it is, that 
is this noted as a thing very confiderable in it felf, but this Water is fo very fertile and prolifick. 
chiefly with regard to what follows. The Reafon why all the terrc.trial Mattermixed with the 

z°. Much the greater Tart of the fluid Mafs thus drawn Water, does not afcend into the Plant, is, that the mineral 
of, and convey- d into the Tlant, does not fettle or abide Matter makes a great deal of it, which is not only grcls and 
there- but paffes thro' their Tores, and exhales tip in- ponderous, butfeabrous and inflexible ; and lo notdiiposd to 
to the Atmofphere. That the Water in thefe Experi- enter the Pores of the Roots : Befides a great many of the 
ments afcended only thro' the Veffels of the Plants, is ccr- fimple Vegetable Particles, by degrees, unite, and form Imall 
tain ; fince fome Glaffes, which had no Plants in them, tho Clods, or Molecule, which flick to the Extremities of the 
difpofed in like manner as the reft, remain'd at the end of Roots of th r a Plants ; and others of them entangled in a 
the Experiment as at firft, and without any Diminution of loofer manner, form the Nubecula, or°reen Bodies, lo corn- 
Water f and that the greateft Part of it flies off from the monly obferved in ftagnant Water : Theie, when thus con- 
Plant into the Atmofphere, is as certain. join'd, are too big to enter the Fores, or alcend up the Vei- 

The leaft Proportion of the Water expended, was to the fels of Plants ; which fingly they might have done. 
Augment of the Plant, as 4 5 or 50 to I ; and in fome 100, Hence it is, that in Agriculture, be the Earth never fo 
i0 o° nay, in one, as 700 to 1. »ch, good, and fit for the Produa.on of Corn or other Ve- 

This fo continual an Emiffion of Water, in fo great Plenty, getables ; little will come of it, unlefs the Parts of it be 
from the Parts of the Plant, affords a manifeft Reafon, why feparated and loofe : And 'tis on this account, luch lams 
Countries that abound with Trees, and the larger Vege- are beftow'd in the digging, tilling, ploughing, fallowing, 
tables efpecially, fhould be very obnoxious to Damps, harrowing, and breaking the clodded Lumps of Eatth : 
great Humidity in the Air, and more frequent Rains, And 'tis the fame way that Sea Salt, Nitre, and other Salts, 
tnan others that are more open and free. The great promote Vegetation. 
Moifture in the Air, was a great Inconvenience and Annoy- 
ance to thofe who firft fettled in America ; which, at 
that time, was overgrown with Woods and Groves : But 
as thefe were burnt and deftroy'd, to make way for Habi- 
tations, and Culture of the Earth ; the Air mended, chang- 
ing into a Temper much more ferene and dry than before. 



Some Authors imagine Nitre effential to Plants ; and 
that nothing in the Vegetable Kingdom is tranfadfed 
without it : But the Doctor affures us, that by all the Tri- 
als he has been able to make, the Thing feems to him 
quite otherwife ; and when contiguous to the Plant, Nitre 
rather deftroys than nourifhes it. 



But Nitre, and other 



Nor does this Humidity go off pure, and alone, but ufually Salts, certainly loofen the Earth, and feparate the concreted 

carries with it many Parts of the fame Nature with thofe Parts thereof; by that means, fitting and difpofing them 

whereof the Plant, thro' which it paffes, confifts : The Craf- to be affirmed by the Water, and carried up into the Seed or 

fer indeed, are not fo eafily borne up into the Atmofphere, Plant for its Formation and Increafe. 'Tis every body's Ob- 

but are ufually depofited on the Surface of Leaves, Flowers, fervation, how apt all forts of Salts are to be wrought upon 

and other Parts of the Plants ; whence our Mannas, our Ho- by Moifture, how eafily they run with it ; and when thefe 

nies, and other gummous Exudations of Vegetables : But the are drawn off, and have deferred the Lumps wherewith 

finer and lighter Parts are with greater eaie fent up into the they were incorporated, thofe muft moulder immediately, 

Atmofphere ; thence they are convey'd to our Organs of and fall afunder of couffe : The hardeft Stone - 

Smell, by the Air we draw in Refpiration ; and are plea- wirh, if it happen, as it frequently doth, to havi 



we meet 
fort 



fant or offenfive, beneficent or injurious to us, according to 
the Nature of the Plants from whence they arife. And 
fince thefe owe their Rife to the Water that afcends out of 
the Earth, thro' the Bodies of Plants ; we cannot be far to 
feck for the Caufe why they are more numerous in the Air, 
and a greater Quantity of Odours is found exhaling from 
Vegetables, in warm humid Seafons, than in any others. 

3°. A great Tart of the tcrrefirial Matter that is mix'd 
with Water, afcends up into the 'Plant, as well as the Water. 

There was much more terrellrial Matter, at the End of the the Vegetable Mould, or afford any Matter fit for the For- 
Experiment, in the Water of the Glaffes that had no Plants mation of Plants, but merely foftens, and relaxes the Earth; 
in them, than in thofe which had Plants. The Garden-Mold ' 
diffolved in fome of the Glaffes, was considerably dimi 



any 
of Salt intermix'd with the Sand of which it confifts, upon 
its being expos'd to a humid Air, in a fhort time diffolves 
and crumbles all to ! pieces ; and much more will clodded 
Earth, or Clay, which is not of fo compact and folid a Con- 
ftitution. 

The fame way is Lime likewife ferviceablc in this Af- 
fair : The Husbandmen fay, It does not fatten, but only 
mellows the Ground : by which they mean, it doth not con- 
tain any thing in it felf that is of the fame Nature with 



nifli'd, and carry'd off; nay, the tetreftrial and vegetable 
Matter, was borne up in the Tubes filled with Sand, Cot- 
Ejfc. in that quantity, as to be evident, even to Senfe : 



by that means, rendring it mere capable of entring the Seeds 
and Vegetables fet in it, in order ro their Nourilfiment, 
than otherwife it would have been. The Properties of 
Lime are well known, and how apt it is to be put in a Fer- 
ment and Commotion by Water ; nor can fuch Commotion 



and' the Bodies in the Cavities of the other Tubes, that had ever happen when Lime is mixed with Earth, however 

their lower Ends immers'd in Water, wherein Saffron, Cochi- hard and clodded that may be, without opening and loofen- 

neal, $$c. had been infus'd, were ting'd with yellow, pur- ing it. 

pie, iyc. To look abroad a little towards our Shores, and 4 . The Tlant is more or lefs nourijbed, in proportion, 

Parts within the Verge of the Sea, thefe will prefent us as the Water in which it ftands, contains a greater or 

with a large Scene of Plants, that along with the Vegetable, fmaller Quantity of proper tcrrefhrw.i Matter in it. The 

Truth 
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Truth of this Propofition, is difcernable thro' the whole Pro- 
cefs of this Author's Experiments. The Mint in one of 
his Glaffes, was of much the fame Bulk and Weight with 
that of two or three others : But the Water in which the 
firft was, being River Water, which was apparently ftor'd 
more copiouily with terreflrial Matter, than the Spring or 
Rain Water wherein the others flood, occafion'd it to arrive 
at almoft double the Bulk that either of them had, and 
with a lefs expence of Water too : So likewife the Mint 
in another Glafs, in whole Water was diffolv'd a fmall Quan- 
tity of good Garden-Mold ; tho it had the Bifadvantagc 
to be lei's, when full fet, than either of the Mints in two 
other Glaffes whofe Water was the very fame with the firll, 
only had none of the Earth mix'd with it ; yet, in a (liott 
time, the Plant not only overtook, but much ourftrip'd the 
others. 

The Rcafon why the Proportion of the Increafe of the 
Plant is limited to the quantity of proper terreflrial" Mat- 
ter in the Water, is, that all, even Vegetable Matter, is 
not proper for the Nourilhment of every Plant : Nor do 
there want good Indications, that every Kind of Vegetable 
requires a peculiar and fpecifick Matter for its Formation 
and Nourilhment ; yea, each Part of the fame Vegetable : 
and that there are very many and different Ingredients to 
go to the Compofition of the fame individual Plant. If, 
therefore, the Soil wherein any Vegetable or Seed is planted, 
contains all, or moil of thefe Ingredients, and thofe in due 
quantity ; it will grow and thrive there ; otherwife it will 
not : If there be not as many fort of Corpufcles, as are re- 
quifite for the Conftitution of the main, and more effen- 
tial Parts of the Plant, it will not profper at all ; if there 
are thefe, and not in fufheient plenty, it will never arrive 
to its natural Stature : or, if there be any the lefs necef- 
fary and effential Corpufcles wanting, there will be fomc 
failure in the Plant ; it will be defective in Tatle, Smell, 
Colour, or fome other way. 

Indeed, 'tis inconceivable how one uniform, homogeneous 
Matter, having its Principles, or original Parts, of the fame 
Subflance, Conftitution, Magnitude, Figure, and Gravity j 
Jhould conftitute Bodies fo unlike in all thofe refpefis, as 
Vegetables of different Kinds are ; nay even as the diffe- 
rent Parts of the fame Vegetable : That one fliould carry 
a refinous, another a milky, a third a yellow, a fourth a red 
Juice in its Veins ; one afford a fragranr, another an offen- 
flve Smell ; one fweet to the Tafte, another acid, bitter, 
acerb, auftere, £5?c. that one fliould be nourifhing, another 
poifonous 5 one purging, another aftringent. And this Ar- 
gument makes equally ftrong againfl thofe who fuppofe 
mere Water the Matter out of which all Bodies are form'd. 
A Cataputia in one of the Glaffes receiv'd but little increafe, 
only 3~ Grains all the while it flood, tho 2501 Grains of 
Water were fpent upon it : But this might poffibly be 
owing not to the Water's wanting Matter fit for the Nou- 
rifhment of that particular Plant ; but to the Water's being 
an improper Medium for it to grow in : Too much of that 
"Liquor, in fome Plants, may probably hurry the terreflrial 
Matter thro' the Veffels, too fail for them to lay hold of it. 

But a farther Proof of this Doflrine, is, Thar the Soil, 
once proper for the Production of fome fort of Vegetable, does 
not ever continue to be fo ; but in tract of time lofes its 
Property ; and fooner in fome Lands, and later in othets : 
If Wheat, for Example, be fown upon Land proper for that 
Grain, the Km Crop will fucceed very well, and perhaps the 
fecond, and the third, as long as the Ground is in heart, as 
the Farmers call it 5 but in a few Tears it will produce no 
more, if fow'd with that Corn : Some other Grain it may, 
as Barley ; and after this hath been fown fo oft, that the 
Tand can bring forth no more of it, it may afterwards yield 
fome good Oats ; and perhaps Peafe after them. At length 
it becomes barren ; the Vegetative Matter that at firft it 
abounded with, being reduced by the fucceffive Crops, and 
moft of it borne off: Each fort of Grain takes forth that 
peculiar Matter, that is proper for its own Nourilhment. 

It may be brought to bear another Series of the fame 
Vegetables .; but not till it is fupplied with a new Fund of 
Matter, of the like fort with what it firft contain'd 5 either 
by the Ground's lying fallow for fome time, till the Rain 
hath pout'd a frefh Stock upon it ; or by the manuting it. 
That this Supply is of the like fort, is evident from the 
fevcral Manures found belt to promote the Vegetation ; 
which are, chiefly, either Parts of Vegetables, or of Ani- 
mals : Of Animals, we fay, which either derive their own 
Nourilfimcnt immediately from Vegetable Bodies, or from 
other Animals that do fo ; in particular, rhe Blood, Urine, 
and Excrements of Animals; fhavings of Horns, and Hoofs; 
Hair, Wool, Feathers, calcin'd Shells, Lees of Wine and 
Beer, Allies of all forts of Vegetable Bodies, Leaves, Sttaw, 
Roots, and Stubble, turned into Earth by ploughing, or 
otherwife, to tot and diffolve there. Thefe are our bell Ma- 
nures ; and being vegetable Subllances, when refunded 
back again into the Earth, ferve for the Formation of other 
like Bodies. Sec Manure, and Comtost. 



The Use is ohfervabie in Gardens, where the Trees; 
Shrubs, and Herbs, after their continuing in one Station^ 
nil they have derived thence the greater Part of the Mat- 
ter fit tor their increafe ; will decay and degenerate ; unlefs 
cither irefli Earth, or fome fit Manure be applied to 
them: Fistrue, they mav maintain tbcmfelves therefor 
fome time by fending forth Roots farther and farther, to an 
Extent all around, to fetch in more Provifion ; but at laft, " 
they mult have a frefh Supply brought to. them, or they 
tnemlelves remov d or tranfplanted to fome Place better fur- 
mfli d with Matter tor their Subfiftence. And accordingly, 
Gardiners oblerve, that Plants that have flood a long while 
in a place, have longer Roots than ufual \ part of which 
they cut off, when they traufplaht to a frefh Soil, as not now 
or any farther ufe to them. 

All thefe Infiances point fotth a particular Terreflrial Mat- 
ter, and not Water, for the Subjcfl to which Plants owe their 
Increafe : Were it Water only, there would be no need of 
Manures, or tranfplanting ; the Rain falls in all Places, in 
this Field and that, indifferently; on one fide of an Orchard 
and Garden, as well as another : Nor could there be any 
Reafon, why a Tracf of Land fliould yield Wheat one Year, 
and not the next ; fince the Rain fhowers down alike on each. 

;°. Vegetables are not formed of Water, but of a certain 
peculiar terreflrial Matter. A little Diftillation fhews, 
that there is a confiderable Quantity of this Matter, con- 
tained both in Rain, Spring, and River Water: and the 
Experiments above mention'd, ffiew that the much greateft 
Part of the fluid Mafs that afcends up into Plants, does not 
fettle or abide there, but paffes thro' the Pores of them, 
and exhales into the Atmofphere ; and that a great Part of 
the terreftiial Matter, mixed with the Water, paffes up into 
the Plant along with it ; and that the Plant is more or lefs 
augmented, in proportion, as the Water contains a greater 
or fmaller quantity of that Matter : From all which, we 
may reafonably infer, that Earth, and not Water, is the 
Matter that conftitutcs Vegetables. 

One of the Sprigs of Mint drew up into it 2501 Grains 
of the fluid Mafs, and yet had receiv'd but ;•{ Grains of 
Increafe from it : A fecond, tho it had at firll the Dif- 
advantage to be much lefs than the third ; yet, being 
fet in Water wherewith Earth was plentifully mixed, and 
the other in Water without any fuch Earth, it had vaft- 
ly outgrown it ; weighing at leaft 145 Grains more than 
that did : A fourth Plant, tho at firft a great deal lefs' 
than the fifth, yet being fet in the foul crafs Water, that 
was left in the Still, after that in which the laft was fet was 
drawn off, had gained in weight, at the end, above double 
what that in the finer and thinner Water had. The Propor- 
tion of the Augment of that Plant, which throve moft, 
was to the fluid Mafs fpent upon it, but as i to 4S ; in 
others, as 1 to 60, 100, 2C0, and in the Cataputia, but as 
1 to 714. One of the Sprigs took up 39 Grains of Water 
a-day, one Day with another ; which was much more than 
the whole Plant originally, and yet it gained not .J of a 
Grain a-day in weight : And another took up 253 Grains 
a-day, which was near twice as much as its original weight; 
and after all, the daily Increafe of the Plant was no more 
than z|-5 Grains. 

6°. Spring and Rain Witter contain near an equal Charge 
of Vegetable Matter ; River Water more than either of 
them. Thefe Proportions hold in the main, but a ftricf and 
juft Comparifon is hardly to be expected ; inafmuch as in 
all probability, the Water that falls in Rain, contains at 
fome times a greater fhare of terreflrial Matter, than that 
which falls at_ other times ; a more powerful and intenfe 
heat, of neceflity, hurrying up a larger quantity of that 
Matter, along with the humid Vapours that form Rain, 
than one more feeble and remifs poffibly can. The Water 
of one Spring may flow forth with an higher Charge of this 
Matter than that of another : this depending partly upon 
the quicknefs of the Ebullition of the Water, and parrly 
upon the quantity of that Matter latent in the Strata, thro' 
which the Fluid paffes ; and the greater or lefs Laxity of 
thofe Strata : For the fame Reafon, the Water of one Ri- 
ver may abound with it, more than that of another ; nay, 
the fame River, when much agitated and in Commotion, 
muff bear up more of it, than when it moves with lets., 
Rapidity and Violence. That there is a great quantity of 
this Matter in Rivers, and that it contributes vaftly to the 
ordinary Fertility of the Earth ; we have an illuflrious In- 
flance in the Nile, the Ganges, and other Rivers, rhat year- 
ly overflow the neighbouring Plains : their Banks fhew the 
faireft and largeft Crops of any in the Wotld. . 

7°. Water ferves only for a Vehicle to the terreflrial 
Matter which forms Vegetables ; and does not it [elf make 
any addition to them. Where the proper terreflrial Matter 
is wanting, the Plant is not augmented, tho never fo much 
Water afcend into it : Water, then, is not the Matter that 
compofes Vegetable Bodies ; it is only the Agent that con- 
veys the Matter to them, that diftributes it to their fevetal 
Parts for their Nourilhment ; That Matter is fluggiffi and 
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irtaaive, and would lie eternally confin'd to its Beds of 
Earth without advancing up into Plants ; did not Water, 
or feme like Inttrument; fetch it forth, and carry it into 
them. . ,, . 

This Fluid Is capacitated for the Ofhce here afiign d it, 
feveral ways : By the Figure of its Parts, which, as appears 
from many Experiments, is exactly and mathematically 
fpherical j theit Surfaces being perfectly polite, and without 
any the leaft Irregularities. It is evident, Corpufcles ot 
fuch a Figure are e'afily fufceptible of Motion, and far above 
any others whatever ; and confequently the moft capable 
of moving and conveying other Matter that is not fo ac- 
tive : then, the Intervals of Bodies of that Figure, are, 
with refpeft to their Bulk, of all orhers, the large!!, and jo 
the molt fitted to receive and entertain foreign Matter in 
them ; befides, as far as the Trials hitherto made inform 
us, the conltituent Corpufcles of Water, are each fingly con- 
fider'd, absolutely folid, and do not yield to the greatett ex- 
ternal Force ; This fecures their Figure againft any Altera- 
tion, and the Intervals of the Corpufcles muft be always 
alike. By the latter, it will be ever difpoled to receive 
Matter into it ; and by the former, when once received, 
to bear it along with it. Water is farther capacitated to be 
a Vehicle to this Matter, by the Tenuity and Fincnefs of 
the Corpufcles of which it confifts : We hatdly know any 
Fluid in all Nature, except Fire, whofe conttituent Parts are 
fo exceeding fubtile and fmall, as thofe of Water are : they 
will pafs Pores and Interlaces, rhat neither Air nor any other 
Fluid will. This enables them to enter the fineft Tubes 
and Veffels of Plants, and to introduce the terreftrial Mat- 
ter, conveying it to all Parts of them ; whilft each, by 
means of Organs it is endu'd with for the purpofe, intercepts, 
and affumes into it felf fuch Particles as are fuitable to its 
own Nature, letting the reft pafs on thro' the common Ducts. 
8°. Water is not capable of performing this Office to 
'Plants, unlefs affifted by a due quantity of Heat. This 
muft concur, or Vegetation will not fucceed. The Plants 
fet in the Glaffes in Ottobcr, and the following colder 
Months, had not near the Quantity of Water fent up into 
them, or fo great an additional Increafe, by much ; as thofe 
that were fet in Jane, July, and the hotter Months. It 
is plain, Water has no power of moving it felf, or riling to 
the vaft height it doth, in the more tall and lofty Plants ; 
fo far from it, that it doth not appear from any Difcovcry 
yet made, that even its own Fluidity confifts in the inteftine 
Motion of its Parts ; whatever the Cartefians think. In- 
deed, we need nothing more to folve all the Phaaiomena of 
Fluidity, than fuch a Figure and Difpofition of Parts, as 
Water has : Spherical Corpufcles muft ftand fo very tickliih 
upon each other, as to be fufceptible of every Impreffion; 
and tho not petpetually in Motion, muft be always ready 
and liable to be put into it, by any the flighted Force ima- 
ginable : 'Tls true, the Parts of Fire, or Heat, are r.ot ca- 
pable of moving themfelves, any more than thofe of Water ; 
but they are more fubtile, light, and active, than thofe are, 
and fo more eafily pur into Motion. See Fluidity. 

That the Concourfe of Heat in this Work is really necef- 
fary, appears not only from the Experiments before us, but 
from all Nature ; from the Fields and Forefts, Gardens and 
Orchards : We fee in Autumn, as the Sun's Power is gra- 
dually lefs and lefs, fo its Effects on Plants is remitred, and 
Vegetation flackens by little and little. Its Failure is firft 
difcernable in Trees ; which being railed higheft above the 
Earth, requite a more intenfe heat, to elevate the Water 
charg'd with Nourifhment, to their Tops ; fo that for 
want of frefti Support and Nutriment, they ftied their 
Leaves, unlefs fecured by a very firm and hard Conftitution 
indeed, as our Evergreens are : Next, the Shrubs part with 
theirs ; and then the Herbs, and lower Tribes : the Heat 
being, at length, not fufficient to fupply even thefe, tho fo 
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nay, there are fome Regions fo cold, that they raife no Ve- 
getables at all to a confiderable fize ; this we learn from 
Greenland, Iceland, and other Places of like cold Situation 
and Condition : In thefe there are no Trees, and the Shrubs 
are poor, little, and low. Again, in'the warmer Climates,_ 
and fuch as do furnilh Trees, and the large Vegetables, if 
there happen a Remiffion or Diminution ot the ufual Heat, 
their Productions are impeded in proportion : Our cold Sum- 
mers give us Proof enough of this ; for tho at fuch times 
the Heat we have, is fufficient to raife the Vegetative Mat- 
ter into the lower Plants, our Corns, Wheat, Barley, Peafe, 
and the like ; and we have plenty of Strawberries, Rasber- 
ries, Goofeberries, Currants, and the Fruits of fuch Vegeta- 
bles as are low and near the Earth ; and a moderate Store 
of Cherries, Mulberries, Plums, 0c. and fome others that 
grow ar fomewhat greater height ; yet our Apples, Pears, 
Walnuts, and the Productions of the taller Trees, have been 
fewer, and thofe not fo thoroughly ripen'd, and brought to 
that Perfection, as they are in more benign and warm Sea- 
sons : and indeed, in Trees of rhe fame Kind ; thofe rhat 
keep clofeft to the Earth, always produce the moft and beft 
Fruit : For which Reafon it is, that the Gardeners check 
and retain the Growth of their better Fruit- Trees, and pre- 
vent their running up to too great a height. As to our 
Grapes, Apricots, Peaches, Necfarins, and Figs, they being 
tranfplanted hither out of hotter Countries, it is the lefs won- 
der we have a Failure of them in cold Summers. Nor is 
it the Sun, or the ordinary Emiffion of the Subterranean 
Heat only, that promotes Vegetation, but any other indiffe- 
rently according to its Power and Degree ; as we find from 
our Stoves, Hot- Beds, &C. See Heat, Cold, Water, 
Earth, Soil, Tree, Dwarf, Pruning, igc. 

VEGETATIVE, a Term applied to that Principle, or 
Part in Plants, by Virtue whereof they receive Nourifhment, 
and grow, or vegetate. See Vegetation. 

The Philofophers fpeak of three Kinds of Souls, the Ve- 
getative, Senjltive, and Rational. See Soul. 

The Vegetative Soul, is that Principle whereby Trees and 
Planrs live, grow, produce their Kind, iSc. See Plant. 

This Vegetative Principle is differently feated in different 
Plants: An ingenious Author obferves, that, generally 
fpeaking, its Place is exaftly between the Trunk, and Root ; 
at leaft, this appears to be the Place in moft of the Semi- 
niferous Tribe; which, if cut down near that Place, rarely 
ilioor again. 

In other Plants, as the Elm, and many edible Plants, it 
feems to refide wholly in the Roots ; which, if cut into e- 
ver fo many Parts, yet, thofe being planted in the Ground, 
foon grow. See Root, and Planting. 

In others, as the Willow Kinds, it feems to be diffu- d all 
over, both Root, Trunk, and Branches ; infomuch t; at if 
cut into a thoufand Pieces, there is no deftroying 'em with- 
out fplitting 'em in the middle ; and fcarcely then. See 
Foecundity. 

Lattly, In others, as the Cereus's, Ficus's, %$c. it is feated 
in the Body, Blanches, and Leaves ; any of which being 
put into the Ground, ftrike Root immediately, and grow. 

The Office of this Vegetative Principle, is to concoft the 
indigefted Salts which afcend thro' the Roots ; and to afli- 
miiate 'em to the Nature of the Plant. See Vegetation. 

VEHICLE, in its literal Senfe, fignifies fomewhar that 
carries, or bears a Thing along : Thus, in Anatomy, the 
Serum is faid to be the Vehicle that conveys the Globules of 
the Blood. (See Blood.) And in Pharmacy, any Liquid to 
dilute another with, or to adminifter it in, to a Patient, is 
called a Vehicle. Water is the Vehicle of the nutririous 



Matter of Vegerables. See Vegetation. 

VEIL, a piece of Stuff, ferving to hide, or prevent the 
Sight of any thing. 

In this Senfe, we read of a 



ge Veil, or Curtain, in the 
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Dearths Earth, the Fund of their Nourifhment. As the Temple of Jerusalem, miraculouily rent at the faflion ot 
Heat returns the fucceeding Spring, they all recruit again, our Saviour. See Temple. 



and are furnifh'd with frefti Supplies and Verdure : But firft, 
thofe which are loweft, and neareft the Earth, and that 
require a leffer degree of Heat to raife the Water with its 
carrhv Charge into them : then the Shrubs and higher Ve- 
getables, in their rums ; and lattly, rhe Trees. As the 
Heat increafes, it grows too powerful, and hurries rhe Mar- 
ter with too great Rapidity, thro' finer and more tender 
Plants : Thefe, therefore, go off, and decay ; and others 
that are more hardy and vigorous, and require a greater de- 
gree of heat, fucceed in their Order. By which Mechanifm, 
provident Nature furnilhes us with a very various and dif- 
fering Entertainment ; and what is beft fuited to each Sea- 
fon, all the Year round. 

As the Heat of rhe feveral Seafons affords us a different 
Face of Things, fo the feveral diltant Climates fhew the 
different Scenes of Nature, and Productions of rhe Earth. 
The hotter Countries ordinarily yield rhe largeft and ralleft 
Trees, and thofe, too, in a much greater Variety than the 
colder; even thofe Plants common to both, attain to a much 
greater Bulk in the Southern, than the Northern Climes : 



In the Roraifi Churches, in time of Lent, they have 
Veils, or large Curtains over the Altar, Crucifix, Images of 
the Saints, &c. . ' 

The Term Veil is alfo ufed for a large piece ot Crape, 
wore on rhe Head by the Nuns ; as the Badge of their Pro- 
feflion : Hence, to take the Veil, is to commence Religious. 

The Novices wear white Veils ; and thofe who have 
made the Vows, black Veils. See,NovicE. 

The Prelate before whom the Vows are made, bleffes 
the Veil, and gives it the Religious. See Religious, Be- 
nediction, &c. 

VEIN, Vena, in Anatomy, a Name given to leveral 
Veffels, or Canals, which receive the Blood from the divers 
Parts of the Body, to which the Arteries have convey'd it 
from the Heart ; and carry it back to the Heart again. See 
Blood, ($c. 

The Veins are only a Continuation of the extreme papil- 
lary Arteries, reflected back again towards the Heart. See 
Cafillary, and Artery. 

In 
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In their Progrefs, uniting their Channels as they approach 
it, they, at laft, all form three large Veins, or Trunks, viz. 

The Vena Cava defcendens, which brings the Blood back 
from all the Parts above the Heart. See Cava. 

The Vena Cava afcendens, which brings the Blood from 
all the Parts below the Heatt. See Heart. 

And the 'Porta which carries the Blood to the Liver. 
See Porta, £5?c. 

The Anaflomafis, or Inofculation of the Veins and Ar- 
teries, was firft feen by the Microfcope, in the Feet, Tails, 
££c. of Frogs, and other amphibious Animals, by Lee-wen- 
hoeck ; but has fince been obferv'd in other Animals, particu- 
larly the Omentum ofa Cat, by Mr. Cowper,&.c. SeeANAs- 
tomasis, Circulation, lye. 

The Coats of the Veins Site, four, the fame with thofe of 
the Arteries ; only the mufcular Coat is as thin in all the 
Veins, as it is in the Capillary Arteries ; the Preffure of the 
Blood againft the Sides of the Veins, being lefs than that 
againft the Sides of the Arteries ; becaufe the Force of the 
Heart is much broke in the Capillaries. See Phlebotomy. 

In the Veins there is no Pulfe, becaufe the Blood is thrown 
into them with a continued Stream, and becaufe it moves 
from a narrow Channel to a wider. See Pulse. 

But they have a Perittaltick Motion, which depends on 
their mufcular Coat. See Peristaltic. 

The Capillary Veins unite with one another, as has been 
faid of the Capillary Arteries ; only their Courfe is direffly 
oppofite : for inftead of a Trunk diftributcd into Branches 
and Capillaries, a Vein is a Trunk form'd out of a Con- 
courfe of Capillaries. See Capillary. 

In all the Veins which arc perpendicular to the Horizon, 
excepting thole of the Uterus and the Porta, there are 
(mall Membranes, or Valves : fometimes there is only one, 
fometimes there are two, and fometimes three, placed toge- 
ther, like fo many half Thimbles ftuck to the Sides of the 
Veins, with their Mouths towards the Heart. 

Thefe, in the Motion of the Blood towards the Heart, 
are prefs'd clofe to the Sides of the Vein ; but ftiut the 
Veins, againft any re-flux of the Blood that way from the 
Heart, and thereby fuftain the Weight thereof in the great 
Trunks. See Valves. 

_ The Veins are diftinguiflYd, with refpect to their Situa- 
tion, into fuperior and inferior, afcending, and defcending ; 
right, as the Mefenteria, and left, as the Splenic Branch ; 
internal, as the 'Ba/ilica ; and external, as the Humeral. 

Many of them, likewife, acquire Denominations from the 
Parts wherein they are found ; as, the Jugulars, Phreni- 
tic, Renal, Iliac, Hypogaftric, Epigaftric, Axillary, Crural, 
XJnibilical, Sural, Sciatica:, Saphente, Medians, Cephalic, 
Thoracic, Subclavian, Intercoflal, Coronal, Diaphragmatic, 
Cxcal, Hemorrhoidal, Cervical, Thymal, Mamillary, Gaf- 
tric. Stomachic, Epiploic, Splenic, Sec. 

They are alfo dittinguifiVd from their particular Offices, 
into Spermatic, Emulgent, &c. all -which fee exhibited in 

Plate Anatomy and their particular 'Definitions under 

their proper Articles . 

Vein is alfo apply'd to the Streaks, or Waves of divers 
Colours, appearing on feveral forts of Woods, Stones, £5?c. as 
if they were really painted ; and which the Painters fre- 
quently imitate in painting Wainfcots, £5?c. 

Marble is generally full of fuch Veins. See Marble. 

Lapis Lazuli has Veins like Gold. See Lapis. 

Ovid, fpeaking of the Metamorphofes of Stones into Men, 
fays, 

£>tiie modi vena fait, fub eodem nomine manfit. 

Veins, in Stones, are a Defefl, proceeding ufually from 
an Inequality in their Confidence as to hard, and foft ■ 
which makes the Stone crack, and fhiver in thole Parrs. 

Vein, is alfo applied, in the fame Senfe with Stratum, 
to the different Difpofitions and Kinds of Earth met withal 
in digging. See Stratum. 

Thus, we fay, a Vein of Sand, another of Rock, (gc. a 
Vein of Ocher, Vitriol, Allom, Calamine, Coal, iSc. 

Mineral Waters acquire their different Qualities by paffing 
thro' Veins of Vitriol, Sulphur, ££?c. See Mineral. 

In the fame Senfe, we fay, a Vein of Gold, Silver, Ouick- 
filver, cifc. meaning certain Parts of the Earth, wherein the 
Oar or Glebe of thole Metals is found ; and which is diflri- 
butcd into divers Branches, like the Veins in the Body. See 
Oar, Mine, $$c. 

T'avernier gives us a Defcription of the Veins in the 
Diamond Mines in Golconda, with the manner of digging 
them. See Diamond. 

In digging of Coal-Pits, they meet with a Variety of 
Veins, the Order, tSc- of which, is different in different 
Places : In the 'Philofbfhical Tranfatlions, N" 3*0. the 
Veins in thofe famous Coal-Mines at Mendip, in Somerfet- 
Jhire, are obferved to be, (below the Turf, or Loam, or 
Malm, a reddim .Fire-ftone ; the Coal Clives, which is a 
blackifri Rock ;) the fflinking Vein, a hard Coal for me- 
chanic Ufes ; five Foot below which, is the Catfhead Vein, 
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22 Foot thick, mtermix'd with Lumps of Stone ; at a like 
d.ftance below which, is the three Coal Vein, divided into 

Tl £ °, C ° al> and about ,hree Foot thick - 

lhe Veins hitherto mention'd are frequently work'd in 
the fame Pit.- The next is Peaiv Vein, which is inter- 
mix d with Cockle- /hells and Fern Branches, ufually wrought 
in a leparate Pit: tho its depth below the three Coal Vein 
be only about five Foot, yet the Cliff between is very hard, 
and liable to Water : This Vein is about a Yard thick \ 
and the like diflance below it, is the Smith's Coal Vein : 
beneath which is the Shelly Vein ; and under that a Vein 

«" Inches, little worth, and feldom wrought. See Coal. 

1 he lame Veins are found in a Place feven or eight Miles 
apart;— AH the Veins lie obliquely, or (helving, like the 
fide of a Houfe : The Obliquity, or Pitch, as they term 
it, is about 22 Inches in a Fathom ; which, when it rifes 
to the Land, is call'd Crop, and in fome Places Baffeting. 

In digging to the South-weft, they oft meet with Ridges, 
which caufe the Vein to trap up ; i. e. being cut off by 
toe Ridges, they find it over their Heads, when they are 
thro the Ridge : On the contrary, working thro' a Ridge 
to the North eaft, they fay it traps down. ; i. e. rhey find 
it under their Feet. 

VF.JOURS, in Law, are thofe fent by the Court to take 
View of any Place in queflion, for the better Decifion of the 
Right. See View. 

It is alfo ufed for thofe fent to view fuch as Effoign them- 
lelves De malo leSi ; whether in truth they be fuch as that 
they cannot appear, or whether they counterfeit. 

VELAMEN, in Surgery, the Bag, Skin, or Bladder of 
an Impofthume, or Swelling. See Cystis 

VELAMENTUM 



jcinum, a Name fome Anato- 
mifts give to the velvet Membrane, or Skin of the Interlines. 
See Intestine. 

VELARIUS, in Antiquity, an Officer in the Court of 
the Roman Emperors. 

The Velarii were a kind of Uftiers, whofe Poft was be- 
hind the Curtains, Vela, in rhe Prince's Apartments ; as 
that of the Chancellors was at the Entry of tne Baluftrade, 
Cancelli ; and that of the Ofliarii at the Door. 

The Velarii had a Superior, of the fame Name, who 
commanded them ; as we find in two Infcriptions, quoted 
by Salmafins in his Notes on Vopifcus ; and by a third in 
Gruter. The firft is, 

D. M. 

TI. CL. HALLUS 

PROPOSITUS VELA RIORUM— 

DOMUS AUGUSTANAE 

FEC. SIBI FT FILIIS SUIS L. L. 

POST. EORUM. 

Salmafius, and others, for HALLUS, which is in the 
Stone whereon the Inlcription is, ax Rome, put THALLUS : 
Tho we find mention of the fame Hallus as a Samaritan 
by Nation, and <fiberius's Freedman, in Jofephus ; which 
fliews that the Velarii and their Chief were very antient Of- 
ficers, and in uje among the firft Emperors. 

VELlTES*!n rhe Roman Army, a kind of antient Sol- 
diery, who were arm'd with a Javelin, a Caflc, Cuiraffe, 
and Shield. 

VELLEITY, in the School Philofophy, is defined by 
fome, to be a languid, cold, and remifs Will. See Will. 

Others fay, it implies an Impotency of obtaining what we 
require : Others will have it a flight Defire for fomething, 
which a Perfbn does not matter much, or is too indolent to 
leek : as, Cams amat Pifiem, fed non vutt tangere Lym- 
pham. 

VELLICATION, among Phyficians, the Act of Twitch- 
ing. 

Vellications are particularly ufed for a fort of hidden Con- 
vulsions that happen to the Fibres of the Mufcles. See 
Fibre, and Convulsion. 

VELOCITY, in Mechanicks, Swiftnefs ; is that Affec- 
tion of Motion, whereby a Moveable is difpofed to run over 
a certain Space in a certain Time. See Motion. 

It is alfo call'd Celerity ; and is ftill proportional to the 
Space moved. See Celerity. 

The greateft Velocity wherewith a Ball can defcend, by 
virtue of its fpecific Weight, in a refilling Medium, is that 
which the fame Ball would acquire by falling in an unrefif- 
ting Medium, thro' a Space which is to four thirds of its 
Diameter, as the Denfity of the Ballto the Denfity of the 
Fluid. See Descent. 

Huygens, Leibnitz, Bernoulli, Wblfius, and the foteign 
Mathematicians, hold that the Momenta, or Forces of fall- 
ing Bodies, at rhe End of their Falls, are as the Squares 
of their Velocities into the Quantities of Matter ; the En- 
glifh Mathematicians, on the contrary, maintain 'em to be as 
the Velocities themfelves into the Quantities of Matter. See 
Momentum. 
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Velocity is conceiv'd either as abfolute, or relative : The 
Velocity we have have hitherto confider'd, ifjimflc, or ab- 
solute, with refpect to a certain Space mov'd in a certain 
Time. 

Relative, or respective Velocity, is that wherewith two 
distant Bodies approach each other, and come to meet in a 
longer or a lefs time : Whether, only one of 'em moves to- 
wards the other at reft, or whether they both move ; which 
may happen two ways ; either by two Bodies mutually ap- 
proaching each other in the fame right Line, or by two Bo- 
dies moving the fame way in the fame Line, only the 
Foremoft ilower than the other ; for by this means, this 
will overtake that. And, as they come to meet in a greater 
or lefs Time, the relative Velocity is greater or lefs. 

Thus, if two Bodies come nearer each other by two Foot, 
in one Second of Time ; their refpeftive Velocity is double 
that of two others, which only approach one Foot in the 
fame Time. 

Velocities of Bodies moving in Curves. 

According to Galileo's Syftem of the Fall of heavy Bodies, 
now admitted by all Philofophers, the Velocities of a Body 
falling vertically, are, each Moment of its Fall, as the 
Roots of the Heights from whence it has fallen 5 reckoning 
from the beginning thereof. 

Hence that Author gather'd, that if a Body fall along an 
inclined Plane, the Velocities it has at the different Times, 
will be in the fame Ratio: For fince its Velocity is all owing 
to its Fall, and it only falls as much as there is perpendi- 
cular height in the inclined Plane ; the Velocity fhould be 
meafur'd by that height, as much as if it were vertical. 

The fame Principle likewife led him to conclude, That if 
a Body fall thro' two contiguous inclined Planes, making an 
Angle between them, much like a Stick when broke, the 
Velocity would be regulated after the fame manner, fay 
the vertical Height of the two Planes taken together : For 
'tis only this height it falls ; and from its Fall it has all its 
Velocity. 

The Conclusion was univerfally admitted, till the Tear 
1693, when M. Varignon demonftrated it to be falfe : From 
his Demonftration, it should feem to follow, that the Velo- 
cities of a Body falling along the Cavity of a Curve, for 
inftance, of a Cycloid ; ought not to be as the Roots of the 
Height ; fince a Curve is only a Series of an Infinity of in- 
finitely little contiguous Planes, inclined towards one another. 
So that Galileo's Proposition would feem to fail in this Cafe 
too, and yet it holds good ; only with fome Restriction. 

All this Mixture of Truths and Errors, fo near a-kin to 
each other, ihew'd that they had not got hold of the firft 
Principles; M. Varignon, therefore, undertook to clear what 
related to the Velocities of falling Bodies ; and to fet the 
whole Matter in a new light : He ftill fuppofes Galileo's firft 
Syftem, that the Velocities at the different times of a vertical 
Fall, are as the Roots of rhe correfpondent Heights. The 
great Principle he makes ufe of to attain his End, is that of 
Compound Motion. See Compound Motion. 

If a Body falls along two contiguous inclined Planes, 
making an obtufe Angle, or a kind of Concavity between 
'em ; M. Varignon fhews, from the Comfofition of thofe 
Motions, that the Body, as it meets the fecond Plane, 
lofes fomewhat of its Velocity - and of conference that it is 
not the fame at the end of the Fall, as it would be, had 
it fell thro' the firft Plane prolonged : So that the Propor- 
tion of the Roots of the Heights afferted by Galileo, does 
not here obtain. 

The Reafon of the lofs of Velocity, is, that the Motion, 
which was parallel to the firft Plane, becomes oblique to 
the fecond, fince they make an Angle : This Motion, which 
is oblique to the fecond Plane, being conceived as com- 
pounded, that Part perpendicular to the Plane, is loft by the 
opposition thereof, and part of the Velocity along with it : 
Confequently, the lefs of the perpendicular there is in the 
oblique Motion, or, which is the fame thing, the lefs the 
two Planes are from being one, 2. e. the more obtufe the 
Angle is, the lefs Velocity does the Body lofe. 

Kow, all the infinitely little, contiguous, inclined Planes, 
whereof a Curve confifts, making infinitely obtufe Angles 
among themfelves, a Body falling along the Concavity of a 
Curve, rhe lofs of Velocity it undergoes each inftant is infi- 
nitely little : But a finite Portion ot any Curve, how little 
foever, confifting of an Infinity of infinitely little Planes, a 
Body moving thro' it, lofes an infinite Number of infinitely 
little Parts of its Velocity : and an Infinity of infinitely little 
Parts, makes an Infinity of a higher Order, i. e. an Infinity 
of infinitely little Parts, makes a finite Magnitude, if thev 
k on r.i.»j:.an.j .. — v:~i __j -- -.-/v- ., ,. ; ~ J 



Body falling along a Curve be of the firft Order, they 
amount to a finite Quantity, in any finite Part of the 
Curve, %$c. See Curve. 



The Nat»re of every Curve is abundantly determin'd by 
the Ratio of the Differences of the Ordinates to the corre- 
fpondent Portions of the Axis j and the Effcnce of Curves 
in general, may be conceiv'd as confifting in this Ratio, 
which is variable a thoufand ways. Now this fame Ratio 
will be likewife that of two fimple Velocities, by whofe Con- 
currence a Body will defcribe any Curve : And of conse- 
quence, the Effence of all Curves in rhe general, is the 
fame thing as the Concourfe or Combination of all the For- 
ces, which taken two by two, may move the fame Body. 
Thus we have a moft fimple and general Equation of all pof- 
fible Curves, and all pofllble Velocities. See Curve. 

By means of this Equation, as foon as the two fimple Ve- 
locities of a Body are known, the Curve refulring from 'em 
is immediately determin'd. It is obfetvable, that on the 
Foot of this Equation, an uniform Velocity, and a Velocity 
that always varies accotding to the Roots of the Heights, 
produce a Parabola, independent of the Angle made by the 
two projeffile Forces that give the Velocities : Confequently, 
a Cannon Ball, fhot either horizontally or obliquely to the 
Hotizon, mull always defcribe a Parabola. The beft Mathe- 
maticians, till then, had much ado to prove, that oblique 
Projeaions form'd Parabolas, as well as horizontal ones. See 
Projectile, and Parabola. 

To have fome meafure of Velocity, the Space is to be di- 
vided into as many equal Parts, as the Time is conceiv'd 
to be divided into : For rhe quantity of Space correfponding 
to that Divifion of Time, is the Meafure of the Velocity. 

For an Inftance ; Suppofe the Moveable A, (Tab. Mccha- 
nicks. Fig. 45.) travel a Space of 80 Feer in 40 Seconds of 
Time ; dividing 80 by 40, the Quotient 1 fhews the Velo- 
city of the Moveable to be fuch, as that it paffes over an 
Interval of two Feet in one Minute : The Velocity, there- 
fore, is rightly exprefs'd by JJ ; that is, by a. 

Suppofe, again, another Moveable, B, which in 30 Se- 
conds of Time travels 90 Feet ; the Index of its Celerity 
will be 3. Wherefore, fince in each Cafe the meafure of 
the Space is a Foot, which is fuppofed every where of the 
fame length; and the meafure of Time a Second, which 
is conceiv'd every where of the fame Duration : the Indices 
of the Velocities 1 and 3, are homogencal : And therefore, 
the Velocity of A is to the Velocity of B, as 2 to 3 . 

Hence, if the Space be = f, and the Time =f, the 
Velocity may be exprefs'd by/: t ; the Space being in a Ra- 
tio of the Time and the Velocity. See Motion. 

VELOM, a kind of Parchmenr, finer, evener, and whi- 
ter than the common Parchment. See Parchment. 

The Word is form'd from the French Velin, of the Latin 
Vitellinus, belonging to a Calf. 

VELVET, a rich kind of Stuff, all Silk, cover 'd on the 
outfide with a clofe, fhorr, fine, foft Shag ; the other fide 
being a very ftrong, clofe Tilfue, or Web. 

The Nap or Shag, call'd alfo the Velveting, of this Stuff, 
is form'd of part of the Threads of the Watp, which the 
Workman puts on a long narrow channel'd Ruler, or Nee- 
dle ; and which he afterwards cuts, by drawing a ftiarp 
fteel Tool along the Channel of the Needle, to the Ends of 
the Warp. 

- The principal and beft Manufaftories of Velvet are in 
France : there are others in Italy, particularly at Venice, 
Milan, Florence, Genoa, and Lucca : others in Holland, fet 
up by the French Refugees ; whereof that at Haerlem is 
the moft considerable : But they all come (hort of the Beau- 
ty of thofe of France ; and accordingly are fold for io or 1 5 
per Cent. lefs. There are even fome brought from China, 
but they are the worft of all. 

The Word Velvet is form'd of the French Velours, which 
fignifies the fame thing ; and which comes from Velu, a 
thing cover'd with Hair. 

There are Velvets of various Kinds ; as, 'Plain, that is, 
uniform and fmoorh, without either Figures or Stripes : Fi- 
gured, that is, adorn'd and work'd with divers Figures; tho 
the Ground be the fame with the Figures; that is, the whole 
Surface velveted. See Figured. 

Ramage, or branch'd Velvet, representing long Rinds, 
Branches, £?>c. on a Satin Ground, which is fometimes of the 
fame Colour with the Velvet, but more usually of a different 
one. Sometimes, inftead of Satin, they make the Ground 
of Gold and Silver ; whence the Denominations of Velvets 
with Gold ground, &c. 

Shorn Velvet, is that wherein the Threads that make the 
Velveting, have been rang'd in the channell'd Ruler, but not 
cut there. 

Strip'd Velvet, is rhat wherein there are Stripes of divers 
Colours, running along the Warp ; wherher thole Stripes be 
partly Velvet and partly Satin, or all velveted. 

Laftly, Flower a Velvet, is that wherein the Gtound is a 
kind of Taffety, and rhe Figures Velvet. 

Velvets are likewife diftinguilh'd, with regard to their dif- 
ferent Degrees of Srrength and Goodnefs, into Velvets of 
four Threads, three Threads, two Threads, and a Thread 

and 
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ahd half: the firfl are thofe where there are eight Threads 
of Shag, or Velveting to each Tooth of the Reed ; the fe- 
cond have only fix, and the reft four. 

In general, all Velvets, both work'd and figur'd, fhom 
and flowcr'd, are to have their Warp and Shag of Orpanfin, 
fpun and twifted, or thrown in the Mill ; and theiAvoof 
of boil'd Silk, not raw ; and are of the fame breadth. 

VENA, Vein, in Anatomy. See Vein. 

Vena Cava. -> CCava. 

Vena 'Porta, &c. > See i Port a, (ge. 

Vena Vulmomlh.l CSee Pulmonic. 

VENjE-&ff/o, the opening of a Vein, call'd alfo Thle- 
hotamy; and popularly Weeding, See Phlebotomy B?c. 

Venjf, LaBcte. -> CLacteal. 

Venje Lymphatics. \ See yLxwnK-ric. 

Venje <Pr<eputii,Sic.l ^Prjeputium. 

VENAL, or Venous, among Anatomifls, fomething that 
" Relation to a Vein. See Vein. 
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VENEREAL, 
Venus. 

A Venereal Perfoi 
Pleahires. 

Venereal T)ifiafe, call'd alfo the Lues Venerea, French 
Mifcafc, Foul "Difeafe, French 'Pox, Great 'Pox &c is a 
contagious Difeafe, contrafled by fome impute Humor ge- 
nerally receiv'd in Coition ; and difcovering it felf in Ulcers 
and Pains, about the Genital and other Parts. See Pox; 

It is generally faid to have made its firfl Appearance in 
Europe, in the Year 1493 . t ho others will have it much 
older, and contend tor its being known to the Antients, only 
under other Names. 

Mr. Secket, particularly, has attempted to fhew, that it 
is the fame with what among our Forefathers was call'd 
the Leprofy ; and which in many of our antient Englifll 
Writings, Charters, igc. is called Sremimg, or "Burning. 

In order to prove his Point, he has fearch'd the Records 
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they enter the Auricles of the Heart, are call'd Venous Si- 
nus*. See Cava, and Pulmonary; fee alfo Heart, and 
Circulation. 

Venal, Venalis, is alfo ufed for fomething bought with 
Money, or procur d by Bribes. 

Thus, we fay, Venal Bards ; Courtezans and Flatterers 
are Venal ; Juiiice in Turks is Venal, it mull be bought of 
the Bamaws. 

In England, there are feveral Offices in the Revenue, 
Policy, ffc. Venal .- But this Venality of Offices is no where 
io confiderable as in France, where all Offices of Judica- 
ture are bought of the King, and only municipal Officers are 
elective. See Office. 

Offices in England are venal only by a kind of Connivance ; 
in France it is a thing folemn, and authoriz'd. 

The Venality was firfl introdue'd by Louis XII. who, to 
clear thofe immenfe Debts contrafled by his Predeceffor 
Charles VIII. without burdening his People with new Taxes 
bethought himfelf to fell the Offices ; and, in reality, made 
a vaft Sum theteby. 

Francis I. made an advantage of the fame Expedient to 
get Money, and fold his Pofts openly : Under the fame Kino 
it was only accounted a kind of Loan ; but that Loan was no 
more than a Name to difguife a real Sale. The Parliament 
not being able to relifh the Venality of Offices, always 
made the Buyer take an Oath that he did not buy his Poll 
either direflly or indirectly ; but there was a tacit Exception 
made, of Monies lent the King for being put into them. 
At length, the Parliament finding its oppofitions were in 
vain, and that the Traffick of Offices was publickly autho- 
rs d, abolifh'd the Oath in 1597. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Venalis, to be fold. 

VENDEE, in Law, the Perfon to whom any thing is 
iold ; in contradiflinction to Vendor, or the Seller. 

VENDITIONI Exponas, is a Writ Judicial, direded to 
the Under Sheriff; commanding him to fell Goods, which 
he hath formerly, by Commandment, taken into his Hands; 
for the fatisfymg a Judgment given in the King's Court. 

VENEERING, or Vaneering, a kind of Marquetry, 
or Inlaying ; whereby, feveral thin Slices, or Leaves of fine 
Woods of different kinds, are applied and faften'd on a 
Ground of fome common Wood. 

There arc two Kinds of Inlaying ; the one, which is the 
more ordinary, goes no further than the making of Compart- 
ments of different Woods ; the other requires a deal more 
Art, and reprefents Flowers, Birds, and the like Figures. 

The firfl Kind is what we properly call Veneering ; the 
latter we have already defcrib'd, under the Article Mar- 
quetry. 

The Wood intended for Veneering, is firfl faw'd out into 
Slices, or Leaves about a Line thick : In order to (aw 'em, 
the Blocks or Planks are placed upright, in a kind of Sawing- 
Prefs ; the Defcription whereof may be fcen under the Ar- 
ticle Press 



See Stews. 

Among other Conflitutions of thefe Stews, dated 1162, 
it was appointed, T"hat no Stew-holder Jljould keep any Wo- 
man that hath the ferillous Infirmity of Burning. And 
in another Vellom Manufctipt, now in the Cuffody of the 
Bifhop of Winchefier, dated 1430, it is again order 'd, That 
no Stew-holder keep no Woman within his Houfi that hath 
any Sicknefs of Brennino, but thatjhe be putte out, upon 
the Peyne of making a Fine unto the Lord of a hundred 
Shillings. See Burning, and Brenning. 

To confirm this Account, Mr. Secket quotes a Defcription 
of the Difeafe from a Manufcript of John Arden Efq; Sur- 
geon to K. Richard II. and K. Henry IV. Arden defines 
the Difeafe called Srenning, Incendium, to be, a certain 
inward Heat and Excoriation of the Urethra : which De- 
finition, Mr. Secket obferves, gives us a perfect Idea of what 
we now call a Clap ; agreeable to the latefl and moll exact 
anatomical Difcoveries, and free of all the Errors of "Plate- 
rus, Rondeletius, "Bartholin, Wharton, and other later Wri- 
ters on this Difeafe. See Clap. 

As to the Leprofy being the fame with this Venereal 
Difeafe, it mufl be own'd, there are a good many Symptoms 
in the one Difeafe, which quadrate well enough with thofe 
in the other ; but then the Symptoms in each are fo preca- 
rious, that a great deal of Strefs can't be laid hereon. See 
Leprosy. 

The common Tradition is, that the Venereal Difeafe faR 
broke out in the French Army, when it lay encamp'd be- 
fore Naples ; and that it was owing to fome unwholefom 
Food : On which account, the French call it the Neapolitan 
Difeafe ; and the Italians, the Mai Francefe. 

But others go much higher, and fuppofe it' to be the Ul- 
cer Job complain'd of fo grievoufly : and accordingly, in a 
Miffal printed at Venice in 1542, there is a Mafs in honour 
of S. Job, to be faid by thofe tecover'd of this Difeafe ; as 
being fuppofed to owe their Deliverance to his Interceffion. 

Bur the Opinion which prevails mofl among the more 
knowing of our Phyficians, is, that the Difeafe is of Indian 
Extraction ; and that it was broughr hither by the Spani- 
ards from the American Iflands, where it was very common 
before ever the Spaniards fet footing there : Whence the 
Spaniards call it Sarva des Indias, or Las Suvas : notwith- 
standing what Herrera fays, that the Spaniards carry'd it 
to Mexico, inflead of bringing it thence. 

Lifter, and others, take it to have had its firfl Rife from 
fome of the Serpentine Kind ; either from a Bite thereof, 
or from fome of their Ele/h taken as Food : This is pretty 
certain, that Men bitten or flung by Scorpions, are greatly 
eas'd by Coition ; but the Woman, <Pliny affures us re- 
ceives a deal of damage thereby : which is no flender' Ar- 
gument, of the Difeafe 's arifing from fome Perfon fo poi- 




they are glu'd down on a Ground or for a Remedy 
Block of dry Wood, with good flrong Englifb Glue. 

The Pieces thus jointed and glu'd, the Work, if final], 
is put in a Prefs ; if large, 'tis laid on the Bench, cover'd 
with a Board, and prefs'd down with Poles or Pieces of 
Wood, one end whereof reaches to the Ceiling of the Room, 
and the other bears on the Board. 

When the Glue is quite dry, they take it out of the Prefs, 
and finifh it ; firfl with little Planes, then with divers Scra- 
pers ; feme whereof referable Rafps, which take off the 
Dents, &c. left by the Planes. 

When fufficiently fcrap'd, the Work is polifh'd with the 
Skin of a Sea-Dog, Wax, and a Brufli and Polifher of 
Shave grals : which is the lafl Preparation. See Ebonist. 



But what proves a Remedy to the wounded Perfon, proves 
a Difeafe to the Woman : And from Women thus infefled, 
other Men, who have to do with 'em, become infected in 
their turns ; and thus has the Difeafe been propagated. 

The firfl Symptoms generally arifing after an Affair with 
an inferred Perfon, are a Heat, Swelling, and Inflammation 
about the Penis or Vulva, with a hotnefs of Urine. 

The fecond or third Day ufually brings on a Gonorrhiea, or 
Dripping, which denominates it a Clap ; and which in a few 
Days more is follow'd by a Cordee. See Gonorrhoea, 
and Cordee, 



Tho fometimes there is no Gonorrhtea, or Clap ; but the 
Poifon rather makes its way thro' the Cutis to the Groin - and 
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'there arifes Bubos, with various m 
of the Body. See Buuo. 

Sometimes, alfo, there happen callous Ulcers, call d Sban- 
kcrs, in the Scrotum and 'Perineum ; and fometimes a can- 
cerous and callous Ulcer between the Prepuce and Glans ; 
and in fome the Teiticles ("well. See Shanker. 

Add to thefe, violent noaurnal Pains, Nodes, Heats in 
the Palms of the Hands, and Soals of the Feet ; and hence 
Fiffures, Excoriations, Condylomata, i$c. about the Anus ; 
falling of the Hair ; ruddy, yellow, or livid Spots, Hoarfe- 
nefs. Relaxation and Erofion of the Uvula, Ulcer of the Pa- 
late, Ozama, tingling of the Ears, Deafnefs, Blindnefs, Itch, 
Confumption, gte. But 'tis rare all thefe Symptoms happen 
to the lame Perfon. 

The Venereal Bifeafe, Sydenham obferves, is communi- 
cated by Copulation, Laaation, Handling, Saliva, Sweat, 
the genital Mucus, and the Breath : And in whatever Part 
it is receiv'd, it there difcovcrs it felf firft. When the In- 
feaion is receiv'd along with the Milk from the Nurfe, it 
commonly (hews it felf in Sorenefs and Ulcers of the Mouth. 

The Method of Cure is various, according to the various 
Symptoms and Stages : For the firft Stage, viz. a Gmorrh<ea 
Virulenta, or Clap. See Clap, and Gonorrhjea. 

Dr. Pitcaim's Method is this : After two or three Vomits, 
he direfls Mercnrim Vulcis, for fome Days, twice a day ; 
when the Mouth grows fore, let alone the Mercury for three 
or four Days, and purge every other Day. As the Mouth 
grows well again, repeat the ufe of Mercury ; and thus al- 
ternately, till the Symptoms ceafe. See Mercury. 

For a confirm'd Lues, Mercurial Salivation is generally 
held the only effeaual Cure : Tho Mercurial Friffions, ap- 
plied in fuch Quantity, and at luch Intervals as not to raile 
a Salivation, is held by fome to be not only eafier and fafer, 
but even more fuccefsful, in this Difeafe, than Salivation it 
felf. See Salivation. 

Dr. Sydenham tells us, he ufes to falivate immediately, 
without any preliminary Evacuation, or Preparation of the 
Body at all. His Method is this; He prefcribes an Unguent 
of ?ii of Axang. 'Porcin. Swines-feam, and ?i of Mercury. 
With a third Part of this, he orders the Patient to anoint 
his Arms and Legs, for three Nights fucceflively, with his 



Inqueft come not at the Day of the Writ return'd ; then 
fhall go an Habeas Corpus, and after that a Diftrefs, until 
they come. 

Venire Facias tot Matronas. See Ventre Infpiciendo. 

VENISON, or Venaison, the Flefh of Beafts of Game, 
or of Animals to be caught in the way of Gaming, i. e. by 
Hunting, i$c. as Deer, Hare, Sgc. See Game. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin Venatio, Hunting. See 
Hunting. 

Beafts of Venison. See Beast. 

VENOM. See Poison. 

The Terms Venom and 'Poifon only differ from each other 
in this, that the latter is ufed where the noxious Matter is ta- 
ken inwardly, as in Foods, Drinks,E£c. and the former, where 
it is applied outwardly, as in Stings, and Bites of Serpents, 
Scorpions, Vipers, Spiders, ££c. 

The Pike is faid to have a venomous Tooth. All veno- 
mous Beafts, in the general, have that Quality in a greater 
degree, when bred in mountainous and dry Places, than 
when in wet and marfhy Places ; the Southern more than 
the Northern ; thofe hungry and enraged, than others ; and 
in Summer more than Winter. 

VENOUS, Venofus. See Venal. 

Venous Artery, Arteria Venosa. See Artery, Lungs, 
Circulation, &c. 

VENT, VENT-flofe, or Spiracle, a little Aperture, left 
in the Tubes or Pipes of Fountains, to facilitate the Wind's 
efcape ; or, on occafion, to give them Air ; as in frofty 
Weather, S}jc. for want of which they are apt to burft. See 
Fountain. 

A Vent, taken in this Senfe, is the End of a Pipe, placed 
erea, and reaching above ground ; being ufually folder 'd to 
the Elbows of the Pipes. 

The Vents of large Pipes, are always as high as the Su- 
perficies of the Refervoir ; unlefs there be a Valve in thern. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Ventus, Wind. 

Vent is alfo ufed for a little Hole, pierced in Veflels of 
Wine, Beer, S5?c. that are in tap ; and which admits Air 
enough to make the Liquor run, but not fo much as to cor- 
rupt and fpoil it. 

Vent, again, is apply'd to the Covers in Wind Furnaces, 



own Hands ; fo as' not to touch "either the Arm-pits, the whereby the Air enters which few. them fo, •Bellows ■ and 

which are flop d with Regifters, or Slices, according to the 
degree of heat requir'd ; as in the Furnaces of Glafs-Houfes, 



Groin, or the' Abdomen. — After the third Unaion, the Gums 
ufually fwell, and a Ptyalifm comes on. — If it does not come 
in the time, he exhibits Turbith Mineral gr. viii. in Con- 
ferve of Red Rofes ; which occasioning a Vomiting, raifes 
the Ptyalifm. And if, afterwards, the Salivation abate, ere 
the Symptoms are quite difappcar'd, he orders it to be pro- 
moted with a frefh Dofe of Mercurius liulcis. The Diet 
and other Regimen, to be the fame as in a Otharfis. 

VENERIS Oeftrum, the 'tranfiort of Love, exprefles the 
utmort Ecftafy of Defire, or Enjoyment, in Coition. See 
Oestrum. 

Some are of Opinion, that infeaious Women are the 
molt apt to communicate the Poifon, when they are rhus 
excited with Defire ; whereas, with Indifference, they may 
admit the fame Intercourfe without giving the Infeaion. 

Veneris Oeftrum, in Anatomy, the fame as Clitoris. 

VENERY, is ufed for the Aft of Copulation, or Coition 
of the two Sexes. See Coition, and Generation. 

It takes its Name from Venus, the fuppofed Deity of the 
Paffion of Love. 

Venery, is alfo the Art or Exercife of hunting wild 
Beads ; which are alfo call'd Beafts of Venery, and Beafts 
of Foreft. See Hunting. 

Such are ihe Hare, Hart, Hind, Boar, and Wolf. See 
Beasts. 

VENIA, among our antient Writers, denotes a kneeling, 
or low Proffration on the Ground ; ufed by Penitents. Wal- 
fingham, p. 196. Rege interim proftrato in longa venia. 

'Per venias centum verrunt barbis pavimentttm. 

VENIAL, a Term in the Romijh Theology, applied to 
flight Sins, and fuch as eafily obtain Pardon. See Sin. 

In confeffing to the Prieft, People are not oblig'd to ac- 
cufe themfelves of all their Venial Sins. 

The thing that gives the greater! Embarras to the Romijb 
Cafuifts, is to diftinguifb. between Venial and Mortal Sins. 
The Reformed rejefl this Diffinaion of Venial and Mortal 
Sins ; and maintain, that all Sins, how grievous foever, are 
Venial ; and all Sins, how flight foever, are Mortal : And 
the Reafon they urge, is, that all Sins, tho of their own Na- 
ture Mortal, yet become venial, or pardonable, by virtue of 
our Saviour's Paffion, to all fuch as fulfil the Conditions on 
which it is offer'd in the Gofpel. 

To which the Romanifts anfwer, that one of thefe Condi- 
tions is Confeflion. See Confession. 

VENIRE Facias, in Law, is a Judicial Writ, lying 
where two Parties plead, and come to Iffue : for then, 
the Party Plaintiff, or Defendant, fhall have this Wrir di- 
refled to the Sheriff, to caufe twelve Men of the fame 
Country to fay the Truth upon the IfTue taken : And if this 



Elfayors, g?c. See Bellows, Furnace, S$c. 

Laftly, the Word Vent is ufed for a Pipe of Lead, or Pot- 
ter's Ware ; one end whereof opens into the Cell of a Ne- 
ceffary Houfe, and the other reaches to the Roof of the 
Houie ; to give room for the corrupt fetid Air to exhale. 

There are alfo Vents, or Apertures made in the Walls 
which fuftain Terraffes, to furnifh Air, and give a Paflage 
for the Waters. 

This kind of Vent the Italians, and we from 'em, call a 
Barbacane. See Barbacane. 

VENTER, Belly, in Anatomy, a Cavity in the Body of 
an Animal, containing Vifcera, or other Organs, neceflary 
for the Performance of divers Funaions. See Viscera, iSc 

Phyficians divide the human Body into three Venters, Re- 
gionsj or Cavities ; the firft the Head, containing the Brain, 
l$c. See Head. 

The fecond the Breaft, or 'thorax, as far as the Dia- 
phragm ; containing theOrgans of Refpiration. See Thorax. 

The third, which is what we commonly call the Venter, 
or Belly, is that wherein the Inteftines and the Organs of 
Generation, and Digeftion, are contain'd 5 called by Anato- 
mifts the Abdomen. See Abdomen. 

This laft, call'd alfo the lower Venter, is fubdivided into 
three Regions ; the firft and higheff whereof, call'd the E- 
pi^a/lric Region, reaches from the Cartilago Xiphoides near 
tothe Navel ; the fecond, call'd the Umbilical, comprehends 
the Space of three or four Fingers breadth, about the Na- 
vel, containing the Reins and Loins ; and the third, the 
Hypegaftric, which reaches to the 'Pudenda, and is what we 
properly call the lower Venter : Hippocrates calls it ynesi. 
See Hypogastric, Epigastric, i$c. 

Its two Sides are call'd Ilia, the Flanks ; and its lowed: 
Extreme the Groin ; in Latin Inguen, and in Greek /3«/3siV. 

Venter, or Belly, is alfo popularly us'd for the exterior 
Part of the lower Venter : In which Senfe, we fay, the Na- 
vel is in the middle of the Venter, ckc. 

It is alfo ufed for the Ventricle, or Stomach ; becaufe that 
Part is enclofed in the Cavity thereof. See Ventricle. 

In this Senfe it is, that Jonas is faid in Scripture to have 
been three Days in the Whale's Belly. 

Laftly, Venter is alfo ufed for the Womb, or Uterus of 
Women : And hence the Writ 2)e Ventre Infficiendo. 

Hence, alfo, in the Civil Law, we fay, <Partus fequitur 
Ventrem, the Child follows the Belly ; meaning, that its 
Condition is either free or fervile, according to that of its 
Mother. See Marriage. 

They 
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Venturine, of Adventurine, is likewife ufed for M 



They alfo fay, to appoint a Curator for 
regard to pofthumous Children yet in th'e Mother's Womb. ^£tf^^$£^£££^}* 
See Posthumous. See Gold Wire nrnDroiaerers, e£c 

With regard to Princes, the ^»r;r or Belly has been 



fomctimes crown'd, in form. 

Venter, or Belly of a Mufcle, is the flelhy or body Part 
thereof; as contradiftinguilh'd from the two Tendons, its 
Extremes ; one whereof is call'd the Heed, and the other 
the fail of the Mufcle. See Muscle. 

Venter DraconiS, Dragon's Belly, in Aftronofny, the 
middle of a Planet's Orbit ; or that Part mod remote from 
the Nodes, i. e. from the Dragon' s-Head and Tail ; being 
the Part which has the greateft Latitude. See Orbit, and 
Node. 

The Moon has five Degrees of Latitude, when in the 
Dragon's Belly, and is 90 Degrees diflant from the Nodes. 
See Latitude. 

Of thefe two Points, in each Orbit, that towards rhe 
South is alfo call'd the Southern Limit, and that towards 
the North, the Northern Limit. See Limits. 

Venter Equinns, or Horfe's Belly, among Chymifts, is 
a Dunghi!, wherein are enclofed certain Veflels for particu- 
lar Operations to be perform'd by means of the gentle heat 
thereof. See Fire, and Heat. 

Venter, in our Cuftoms, is ufed for a Partition of the 
Effects of a Father and Mother, among Children born, or 
accruing from different Marriages. 

This Partition is fo order'd, as that a fingle Child of one 
Marriage, or Venter, takes as much as feveral of another 
Marriage, or Venter : In order to which, the Eftate is di- 
vided into fo many Parts as there have been Venters, or 
Marriages. 

Venter is alfo ufed for the Children whereof a Woman 
is deliver 'd at one pregnancy. 

Thus, two Twins are faid to be of the fame Venter. 

Many People take for a Fable what is related of the Coun- 
ted of Holland, vis,, that Ihe had 3*5 Children at one Ven- 
ter, all living, and baptized : and yet the Story is very 
gravely related by abundance of Authors ; and the Font or 
Bafon is {till ftiewn in the Church where they were baptiz'd; 
with a kind of Monument of the Fact, thereon. See Foetus. 

VENTIDUCTS, in Building, call'd by the Italians Veu- 
tidotti, and by the French frifons des Vents, or Calais 
d'Eole ; are Spiracles, or fubterraneous Places, where frefh, 
cool Winds being kept, are made to communicate, by means 
of Ducts, Funnels, or Vaults, with the Chambers or other 
Apartments of a Houfe ; to cool them in fultry Weather. 

Thefe are much in ufe in Italy, &c. See Building, 
House, &c. 

VENTOSITY, in Medicine. See Flatulency. 

VENTRE Infpiciendo, a Writ for the fearch of a Woman 
that fays Ihe is with Child, and thereby holds Land from 
him that is otherwife next Heir at Law. 

VENTRICLE, a. d. Little Belly, in Anatomy, a Di- 
minutive of Venter ; fignifying a Cavity fmaller than what 
we exprefs by a Venter ; or rather, fignifying a Divifion of 
a Vcnrer ; or fome fmalier Cavity, contain'd in a larger. See 
Venter. 

There are two Cavities in the Heart, adjoining to the 
Auricles ; and four in the Brain ; call'd Ventricles ; which 
fee explain'd tinder the Articles Heart, and Brain. 

The right Ventricle of the Heart, in relaxing, admits 
the Blood by the right Auricle from the Cava ; and contrac- 
ting, drives it out into the pulmonary Arteries : The left, 
receiving the Blood by the left Auricle, from the Lungs, 
drives it out into the Aorta. See Cava, Aorta, and 
Lungs; fee alfo Systole, Diastole, Circulation, &c. 

Ventricle, or Ventriculus, byway of Eminence thus 
call'd, is the fame thing with the Stomach. See Stomach. 

For the Aflicn of the Ventricle in Vomiting, fee Vomit- 
ing. 

VENTRILOQUOUS, Ventriloojtus, call'd alfo Gaf- 
triloquous, and Engaflrimythus, a Term applied to Perfons 
who form their Speech by drawing the Air into the Lungs; 
fo that the Voice proceeds out of the Thotax ; and, to a 
By-ftandcr, fecms to come from a diftance. See Engas- 

TRlMYTHUS, £5>C. 

Such a Perfon we had lately in London, a Smith by Pro- 
feffion, who had the Faculty m fuch Perfection, that he'd 
make his Voice appear, now, as if it came out of the Cel- 
lar, and the next Minute, as if in an upper Room ; and no 
body prefent perceive that he fpoke at all : Accordingly, he 
has frequently call'd a Perfon firft up, then down Stairs ; 
then out of doors, then this way, then that, without ftirring 
from his Seat, or appearing to fpeak at all. 
- Rolandus, in his AgloJJoflomcgraphia, mentions, that if 
the Mediaftintun, which is naturally a fingle Membrane, 
be divided into two Parts, the Speech will feem to come 
out of the Breaft ; fo that the By-flanders will fancy the 
Perfon poffefs'd. See Engastrimander. 

The Word is a Compound of Venter, and loqnor, I fpeak. 

VENTURINE, in Natural Hiilory. See Adventurine. 



When reduced into Pouder. 




ncighbourin; 



g or near 



VENUE, ot Venew, in Law, 
Place.— Locus quem vicini habitant. 

Thus, we fay, Twelve of the Affize ought to be of the 
lame Venew where the Demand is made. See Assize. 
. ' -And alfo return in every fuch Panuel upon the Ve- 
nire Facias, fix fufficient Hundreders, at the leaf! if there 
be fo many within the Hundred where the Venire lies Stat. 
25. Hen. VIII. See Visne. 

VENUS, in Attronomy, one of the inferior Planets ; de- 
noted by the Character ?. See Planet. 

Venus is eafily diftinguifh'd by her brightnefs, which ex- 
ceeds that of all the other Planets, and which is fo confide- 
rable, that in a very dark Place Hie projeas a fenfible Sha- 
dow. Her Place is between the Earth and Mercury. 

She conftantly attends the Sun, and never departs from 
him above 47 Degrees : When the goes before the Sun, that 
is, rifes before him, She is call'd 'Pbofphorus, or Lucifer, 
or the Morning Star ; and when (lie 'follows him, that is, 
lets after him, Hefperus, or Vefper. See Phosphorus, Ves- 
pek, (gc. 

The Semidiamcter of Venus, is to that of the Earth, as 
10 to 19 ; her Djttance from the Sun is f?4„ of the Earth's 
diftance from the Sun : her Excentricity 5 ; the Inclination 
of her Orbit 3 23'. See Inclination, Excentricity, &C. 

Her periodical Courfe round the Sun, is perform'd in 224 
Days 17 Hours ; and her Motion round her own Axis, in 
23 Hours. See Period, and Revolution. 

Her greateft Diftance from the Earth, according to Caf- 
fim, is 58000 Semidiamcrers of the Earth ; and her fmall- 
eft tfooo. See Distance. 

Her Parallax is 3 Minutes. See Parallax. 

Venus, when view'd thro' a Telefcope, is rarely feen to 
fhine with a full Face, but has Phafes juft like thofe of the 
Moon ; being now gibbous, now horned, %$c. and her illu- 
min'd Part conftantly tutn'd towatds the Sun, /'. e. it looks 
towatds the Eaft when "Pbofphorus, and towards the Weft 
when Hcfficrus. See Phases. 

T)e la Hire, in 1700, thro' a Telefcope of 15 Feet, difco- 
vet'd Mountains in Venus; which he found to be larger than 
thofe in the Moon. See Moon. 

And CaJJini and Campanl , in the Tears 15*5 and 1666, 
difcover'd Spots in her Face : from the Appearances of 
which, he ai'certain'd her Motion round her Axis. See Spots. 

Sometimes the is feen in the Diflt of the Sun, in form of 
a dark, round Spot. See Transit. 

In i6'72, and i6%6, CaJJini, with a Telefcope of 34 Feet, 
thought he faw a Satellite moving round this Planet, and 
diftant from it about \ of Venus's Diameter. It had the 
fame Phafes as Venus, but without any well defin'd Form 5 
and its Diameter fcarce exceeded | of that of Venus. 

Dr. Gregory thinks it more than probable that this was a 
Satellite ; and luppofes theReafon why it is not ufually feen, 
to be the unfitnefs of its Surface to reflect the Rays of the 
Sun's Light ; as is the Cafe of the Spots in the Moon : of 
which, if the whole Diflt of the Moon were compos'd, he 
thinks, that the Planet could not be feen as far as to Venus. 
See Satellite. 

The Phenomena of Venus, evidently fhew the Falfity 
of the Ptolemaic Syftem : For that Syftcm fuppofes, that 
Venus's Orb, or Heaven, enclofes the Eatth ; pafling be- 
tween the Sun and Mercury. And yet all our Obfervations 
agtee, that Venus is fometimes on this fide the Sun, and 
fometimes on that ; nor did ever any body fee the Earth be- 
tween Venus and the Sun : which yet muft frequently hap- 
pen, if Venus revolved round the Earth in a Heaven below 
the Sun. See System, Earth, ££c 

Venus, in Chymiftry, is ufed for the Metal Copper. See 
Copper. 

Its Character is S ; which, fay the Adefti, expreffes it 
to be Gold, only join'd with fome corrofive and arfenical 
Menftruum ; which removed, Copper would be Gold. See 
Gold. 

Venus is univerfally allow'd, by the Chymifts, i£c. to be 
one oi the moft powerful Medicines in Nature : Of this, is 
faid to have been compos'd the famous Butler's Stone, which 
cured moft Difeafes by only licking it. Of this is com- 
pos'd that noble Remedy of Van Helmont, viz. the Sulphur 
of Vitriol, or Ens Vitrioli, fix'd by Calcination, and Coho- 
bation.- — Of the Ens Vitrioli of Venus, is likewife com- 
pofed Mr. Boyle's Arcanum, the Colcothar Vitrioli. See Vi- 
triol. 

'Tis cettain, Copper is a moft excellent Emetic, and a 

noble Antidote againft Poiions ; for it is no fooner taken 

than it exerts its force : whereas other Vomitories lie a 
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good while in the Stomach : But one fingle Grain of Ruft 
of Venus immediately vomits. See Emetic. 

Hence, Syrups that have flood over-night in Copper vei- 
fels, create a vomiting. ■, - 

It is alfo an excellent Medicine in Chronical Cales . 
Hence a famous Phyfician is recorded to have cur d Charles V . 
of a Dropfy by the Ufe of Coffer. ., 

Venus is diffoluble by all the Salts known, both Atia, 
Alkaline, and Nitrous ; nay, even by Water and Air, conll- 
der'd as they contain Salt. See Dissolution, Salt, i?C. 

'Tis from this common Reception of all Menftruums, 
that Copper is called Venus, q. d. meretrix pnbhea, a com- 
mon Proftitute : Tho others take the Denomination to have 
been occafion'd by its turning" of a Sea-green Colour, when 
diffolved by Acids. , a 

Mount of Venus, Mons Veneris, among Anatomitts 
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not according to what is effential to it, which is to affirm ; 
but according to fome of its accidental Relations. 

Thus, Ariftotlc, taking up with the third of thofe addi- 
tional Significations, defines Verb to be Vox fignificans cum 
"tempore ; a Word fignifying fomething with Time. 

Others, as Suxtorf, adding the fecond Relation, define it, 
Vox flexilis cum tempore i$ perfona ; a Word admitting of 
divers Inflexions, in refpefl of Time and Perfon. 

Others, taking up with the firft of the additional Signifi- 
cations, which is that of the Attribute, and confidering that 
the Attributes Men ordinarily add to the Affirmation, were 
Actions and Paffions ; have fuppoied the Effence of a Verb 
to confift in fignifying ASions, or •Pajions. 

Laftly, Scaliger imagin'd he had made a great Difcovery 
in his Book of rhe 'Principles of the Latin Tongue, in fav- 



g, that the Diftinflion of Things into 'Permanentes, and 
luentes, into what remain, and what pafs away, is the pro- 



a little hairy Pro'mberance, in the »^£*»»£j ^ource of the Diftinflion between Nouns,' and 



of Women; occafion'd by the more than ordinary 
of Fat under the Skin in that Place. See Pubes. 

Among Chiromancers, the Mount of Venus is a little Emi- 
nence in the Palm of the Hand, at the Root of one of the 



Fingers. , 

VERB, in Grammar, a Word ferving to exprefs what we 
affirm of any Subjeft, or attribute to it ; as the Words «, 
nnderftands, bears, believes, &c. See Word. 

The Verb is thus called of the Latin Verbum, Word, by 
way of Eminence ; as being the principal Word of a Sen- 
tence. See Sentence. 

The common Dcfinirion given by Grammarians, is, that 
a Verb is a Word which betokens being, doing, or fuffenng. 

To conceive the Origin and Office of Verbs, it may be 
obferved, that the Judgment we make of any thing, as when 
I fay the Earth is round, neceffarily includes three Terms. 
See Term. r 

The firft, called the Subject, is the Thing we affirm ot, 
e.g. Earth. See Subject. 

The fecond, called the Attribute, is the Thing affirm d, 
e. g. round. See Attribute. 

The third, it, conneds thofe two Terms together, and final, and 
expreffes the Aflion of the Mind, affirming the Attribute 
of the Subjefl. This laft is what we properly call the Verb, 
and which Tome of our later Grammarians, particularly rhe 
Port Royalifts, chufe to call by a more fignificant Word, Af- 
firmation. See Affirmation. ,:,..-, 

The Reafon is, that its principal Ufe is to fignify Affirma- 
tion ■ that is, to ftiew that the Difcourfe wherein that Word 
is ufed is the Difcourfe of a Man, who does not only con- 
ceive Things, but judges and affirms fomewhat of them. 

By this Circumftance, a Verb is diflmguiih d from 
Nouns which alfo fignify an Affirmation, as affirmans affir- 
mation thofe only fignify an Affirmation, as that, by a 
Reflection of the Mind, is render'd an Object of Thought : 
fo, that they don't Ihew that the Petfon who ufes 'em affirms, 
but only that he conceives an Affirmation. 

Tho the principal Ufe of Verbs be to fignify Affirma- 
tion • they alfo ferve to exprefs the other Morions of rhe 
Soul': as ro defire, pray, command, &C. but this they only 
do by changing the Mood, or Inflexion; which we lhall con- 
fider under the Arricle Mood. _ 

Here, we only confider the Verb in its primary Signfica- 
tion, which is that it has in the Indicative Mood. 

On this Footing, the Verb Ihould have no other ufe, but 
to mark the Conneaion which we make in the Mind, be- 
tween the two Terms of a Propofition ; but the Verb ejfe, 
to be, is the only one that has retain'd this Simplicity : nor, 
in ftrianefs, has this retain'd it, but in the third Perfon ; as 

In effeft, Men being naturally inclin'd to fliorten their Ex- 
preffions, to the Affirmation they have almoft always added 
other Significations, in the fame Word : Thus, e. g. rhey 
add that of fome Attribute, fo as that two Words make a 
Propofition ; as in 'Petrus vivit, -Peter lives : where vivit 
includes both the Attribute and Affirmation ; it being the 
fame thing to fay (Peter lives, as that 'Peter is living. And 
hence the great Variety of Verbs in every Language. 

For, had rhe People been contented to give the Verb its 
neneral Signification, without any additional Attribute, each 
Language would only have needed one Verb, viz. the Verb 
Subftantive eft, is. 

Again, on fome Occafions, they alfo fuperadd the Subjea 
of the Propofition, as Sum homo, I'm a Man ; or vivo, I 
live : And hence the diverfity of Perfins in Verbs. See 
Person. 

Again, we alfo add to the Verb, a Relation to the Time 
with regard to which we affirm ; fo that one fingle Word, 
as cxnafti, fignifies that I attribute to the Perfon I fpeak, 
the Aaion of Supping, not for the prefent Time, but for 
the part : And hence the great diverfity of Tenfes in moll 
Verbs. See Tense. 

The diverfiry of rhefe Significations, or Additions in the 
fame Word, has perplex'd and deceiv'd many of our bed 
Authors in the Nature of a Verb; and led 'em to confider it, 



he firft being to fignify what remains, and the fecond what 
paffes. 

But from what we have faid, 'tis eafy to perceive, rhat 
thefe Definitions are all falfe ; and that the only true Defi- 
nition is, Vox fignificans Affirmationem : This Definition in- 
cludes all that is effential to the Verb ; but if one would 
likewife include its principal Accidents, one might define it, 
Vox fignificans Affirmationem, cum defignatwne Perfonie, 
Humeri, cjf Temports ; a Word which fignifies an Affirma- 
tion, with a Defignation of Petfon, Number, and Tenfe : 
which is what properly agrees to the Verb Subftantive eft. 

For as to other Verbs, "confidcr'd as becoming different by 
the union of certain Attributes, one may define 'em thus ; Vox 
fignificans Affirmationem alicujus attributi, cum defignatwne 
'Perfoiue, Numeri, (Si Temporis ; a Word which expreffes 
the Affirmation of fome Attribute, with a Defignation of 
Petfon, Number, and Time. 

Verbs are varioufly divided; with refpeft to the Subject, 
they are divided into, ASive, 'Paffive, Neuter, &c. with re- 
fpefl to their Inflexions, into Regular, and Irregular ; Per- 
' ■erfonal ; Auxiliary, Subftantive, &c. 

Verb Active, is a Verb which expreffes an Action that 
falls on another Subjea, or Objea. See Active. 

Such are Hove, I work, &c. which fignify the Aflion of 
Loving, Working, i$c. 

Of rhefe, Grammarians make two Kinds ; the one call d 
T"ranfitive, and the other intranfitive, or reciprocal. See 
Transitive, Sjfc. 

Verb Paffive, is that which expreffes a Paffion ; or which 
receives the Aaion of fome Agent; and which is conjugated 
in the modern Tongues with the Auxiliaty Verb I am, je 
fuis, jo fo, &c. See Auxiliary. 

Some don't allow of any Verbs 'Paffive in thefe Langua- 
ges : The Reafon is, that what we call paffive, is nothing 
but the Participle of the Verb, join'd with the Auxiliary 
Verb to be ; whereas the Verbs 'Paffive of the Latin, ckc. 
have their particular Terminations. See Passive. 

Verb Neuter, is that which fignifies an Action that has 
no particular Objea whereon to tall ; but which of it felf 
takes up the whole Idea of the Aaion : as, I fleep, thou 
yawn'ft, he fnores, liie walk, you run, they ftand. 

The Latins call 'em Neuters, by reafon they are neither 
Aaive nor Paffive ; tho they have the Force and Significa- 
cation of both : as I languifb, fignifies as much islam lan- 
guifhing ; / obey, as much as / exercife Obedience, &c. 
only that they have no Regimen to particularize this Signi- 
fication. 

Of thefe Verbs there are fome which form their Parts by 
the Auxiliary Verb to have ; as, I have flept,you have run. 

Thefe, Grammarians call Neuters ABive. 

Others there are, which form their compound Parts by 
rhe Auxiliary to be ; as, to come, to arrive, &c. for we lay, 
J am come, not J come, &c. Thefe are call'd Neuters Paf- 

Verb Subftantive, is that which expreffes the Being, or 
Subftance which the Mind forms to it felf, or fuppofes in the 
Objea ; whether it be there, or not : as, J am, thou art. 
See Substantive. 

Auxiliary, or Helping Verbs, are thofe which ferve in 
conjugating Aaive and Paffive Verbs : fuch are, J am, I 
have, &c. See Auxiliary. 

The Abbot de Dangeau diftinguifhes all Verbs into two 
general Kinds ; Auxiliary Verbs, and Verbs which make 
ufe of Auxiliaries. 

This Diftinftion fome may tax as not very juft; in regard, 
Auxiliary Verbs fomerimes make ufe of Auxiliaries rhem- 
felves; but thisdoes not deftroy the Divifion : it only (hews, 
that the Auxiliary Verb has two Formalities, or two diffe- 
rent Qualities to be confider'd under ; in virtue where- 
of, it constitutes, as it were, two Verbs. _ 

The Verbs which make'ufe of Auxiliaries, he divides into 
ASive, Neuter, and Pronominal. 

Verbs Neuter he dittinguiihes into beaters Attive, and 
Neuters Paffive. 'Pronominals he diftinguiflies into Identic, 
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Reciprocal, NeUtrized, and Tajfwed.~ But feveral of thefe 
are peculiar to the French Language. 

Verbs, in the Englifb, and moil modern Tongues, do not 
change their Endings, as in Latin, to denote the feveral 
Times, Modes, (3c. of their being, doing, or fuffering ; 
but in lieu thereof, make ufe of Auxiliaries ; as, have, am, 
be, do, will, Jball, may, can, &c. 

Regular Verbs, are thofe which are conjugated after 
fome one Manner, Rule, or Analogy. See Conjugation. 

Irregular, or Anomalous Verbs, are thofe which have 
fomething Angular in the Terminations, or Formations of 
their Tenfes. 

The Irregularities in our Englifb Verbs, lie wholly in the 
Formation of the Preter Tenfe, and Paffive Participle. 

The firft, and moft general Irregularity, took its Rife from 
the quicknefs of our Pronunciation, by changing the Confo- 
nant d into t ; the Vowel e, in the regular Ending ed, be- 
ing cut off, that the Pronunciation might be more ready : 
Thus, for dwelled, keeped, fended, we fay, dwelt, heft, feat. 
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A SpecialVzs.mcr, is, when they fay at large, that fuc'n 
and luch a Thing they found to be done by the De- 
u ■ "A° r Tenant i declaring the Courfe of the Faff, as in 
their Opinion it is proved ; and as to the Law, upon the 
Fact, praying the Judgment of the Court. 

This Special VerdiB, if it contain any ample Declaration 
of the Caufe from the beginning to the end, is alfo called 
a VerdiB at large. 

Item utimnr quod Salivi (3 CoronatoreS Burgi noflri uft 
fuerint (3 adhuc utuntur r ecipere Verediflum duodecim Ju- 
ratorum ex quaemque Catifa, infra Surgnm Noftrumpra- 
diBum, feu ejus Libertatem emergent!, five contingent!, Se- 
nefcballi pnefentia, nullo modo exfeBata. MS. Cod. ScStat. 
Burg. Vill. de Mountgoner. See Juror. 

VERDITER, Verdeter, or Verditure, a Drug* 

ufed by the Painters, (3c. for a green Colour. See Green. 

Verditer is, properly, a nativt Mineral Subftance, of a. 

flony Confidence, and a blue Colour ; but fpangled with lit- 

... r , • • t]e fhining Points like Gems; brought from the Mountains 

Peribr ^asTfeWt to Wh ' Ch haTC °"' y ' th,rd ° f 'J&W* and Morm "> > ^d ,l{o Lapis Armenms. 

Them are alfcR^L,,; rr 1. r' j ,, ° f ^ well ground, and cleans'd by Lotion, mould b«- 

lnere are alio lie duplicative Verbs, as refound, recall, 
&c. Frequentative Verbs, &c. 

VERBAL, fomething that belongs to Verbs, or even to 
Words, fpoke with the Mouth. 

Thus, Verbal Nouns are thofe form'd from Verbs. See 
Noun. 

So, a Verbal Contraft, is that made merely by Word of 
Mouth ; in opposition to that made in Writing. See Con- 
tract, (3c. 

VERBERATION, Smiting, in Phyficks, a Term ufed 



to exprefs the Caufe of Sound, which arifes from a Verbera- 
tion of the Air, when flruck, in divers manners, by the 
feveral Parts of the fonorous Body firft put into a vibratory 
Motion. See Sound. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Verbero, I finite. 

VERDEGREASE, Ver-de-Gris, a kind of Ruft of 
Copper, of great ufe among Painters, for a green Colour. 
See Colour. 

Verdegreafe is prepar'd from Copper Plates, and Hulks of 
Grapes well faturated with Wine, put up in earthen Pots; 
and ranged, flratum fuper firatum, that is, firft Hulks, then 
Copper ; and fo alternately. 

When the Pots are fill'd, they are fet in the Cellar ; 
whence, after fome time, they are taken out, to gather the 
Verdegreafe, which is a green Ruft, covering the Plates all 
over. See Rust, and Copper. 

Some talk of Verdegreafe made with Vinegar, and other 
corrofive Salts ; but 'tis a Miftake : the beft Wine being no- 
thing too good for the purpofe. 

Accordingly, the greateft Part of the Verdegreafe con- 
fum'd in Europe, is made in Languedoc, of the Wines of 
that Country ; and is exported in Cakes, about i 5 Pounds 
weight each. 

There is but very little quite pure : To be good, it muft 
be very dry, of a deep green, and pretty clear of white 
Spots. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Viride icris : "Tis al- 
fo called JErugo. Others call it the Flower, and others the 
Vitriolic Salt of Copper ; tho, in reality, it be the proper 
Subftance thereof. See Vitriol. 

The Apothecaries ufe to diffolve Verdegreafe in diftill'd 
Vinegar, and then filtrate, and evaporate it in the Cellar ; 
upon which it fhoots into Cryftals. Thefe Cryftals are ufed 
among Chirurgeons, (3c to eat off the fungous Flefh. 

The Painters alfo ufe it for a green Colour ; efpecially in 
Works of Miniature. See Green, (3c. 

VERDERER, or Verderor, a Judicial Officer of the 
King's Foreft, whofe Bufinefs is to look to the Vert, and 
fee it well mainrain'd. See Vert. 

He is fworn to keep the Aflizes of the Foreft ; as alfo to 
view, receive, and enroll the Attachments and Prefentments 
of all manner of Trefpaffes, relating to Vert and Venifon 
therein. See Forest. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Viridarius, which 
Ulpian ufes in the fame Signification. 

VERDETER. See Verditer. 

VERDICT, is the Anfwer of the Jury, made upon any 
Caufe, Civil or Criminal, committed by the Court to their 
Examination. SceJuRV. 

'Tis called VerdiB, for Verc diBum, q. d. diBum veri- 
tatis, the Diclate of Truth. 

A VerdiB is either General, or Special. 

A General Verdict, is that which is brought into the 
Court in like general Terms as the general Iffue : As in Ac- 
tion of Diffeifin, the Defendant pleadeth, No Wrong, no 
Diffeifin. Then the IfTue is general, whether the Fact be 
wrong, or not : which being committed to the Jury, they, 
upon Consideration of the Evidence, come in and fay, either 
for the Plaintiff, That it is a wrong Diffeifin ; ot for the 
Defendant, That it is no Wrong, no Diffeifin. 



made the Painter's green called Verditer. See Colour. 

But this Stone is very rare ; and the Verditer ufed, is not 
a native but a factitious Subftance : the proper way of 
preparing it, we are told, is bv calling Wine or Water up- 
on new Copper, juft as it comes red hot out of the Fur- 
nace, and catching the Steams which rife from it upon 
Copper Plates. Others fay, 'tis prepar'd by diffolving Cop- 
per Plates in Wine ; much after the manner of Verdegreafe. 
But the Method in practife among us, is as follows : 

Into an hundred Pounds weight of Whiting, the Refiners 
pour their Copper Water, and ftir them together, every Day 
for fome Hours, till the Water grows pale : Then they pour 
that away, and fet it by for farther ufe ; and pour on more 
of the green Water, and fo till the Verditer be made : which 
being taken out, is laid on large pieces of Chalk in the Sun, 
till it be dry, for the Market. 

The Water mention'd to be pour'd off from the Verditer, 
(which remains at the bottom of a Tub) is put into a Cop- 
per, and boil'd till it come to the thicknefs of Water-Gruel -. 
now, confifting principally of Salt-petre reduced, moft of the 
Spirit of Vitriol being gone with the Copper into the Verdi- 
ter ; and a Difh full of this being put into the other Materials 
for Aqua fortis ; is re-diffill'd, and makes what they call a 
double Water, which is near twice as good as that made 
without it. 

VERDOT, in Heraldry, is applied to a Bordure of s 
Coat of Arms ; charg'd with any Kinds, or Parts of Flowers, 
Fruits, Seeds, Plants, (3c 

VERDURE, the Quality of Greennefs. See Greek. 

The Word is French, form'd of Verd, green. 

VERGE, a Rod, Switch, or Yard ; particularly a Stick 
or Wand, which Perfons are admitted Tenants by holding in 
their Hands, and fwearing Fealty to the Lord of the Manor. 
See Investiture. 

On this account, they are call'd tenants by the Verge. 
See Tenant. 

Among Florifts, a dented Verge, is a jagged edge or out- 
fide of a Leaf. 

Verge is alfo the Compafs or Extent of the King's 
Court ; within which is bounded the Jurifdiflion of the 
Lord Steward of the King's Houfhold, and of the Coroner 
of the King's Houfe. See Court, Houshold, (3c. 

It is thus call'd, from the Verge, or Staff which the Mar- 
ffial bears. 

The Lord Steward, by virtue of his Office, without any 
Commiffion, judges of all Tranfgrefiions, as Treafons, Mur- 
ders, Felonies, Bloodihed, (3c. committed in the Court, or 
within the Verge thereof; which extends every way the 
Space of twelve Miles from the chief Tunnel of the Court j 
only London by Charter exempted. See Lord Steward. 

This was antiently called Tax Regis, or the King's Teace. 
See Peace. 

Court of Verge, is a Court or Tribunal, in manner of a 
King's-Bench ; which takes cognizance of all Crimes and 
Mifdemeanors committed within the Verge. 

It is held in the Compting-Houfe, by the Lord Steward, 
as Judge thereof, aflifted by other Officers of the Houfhold - 
as, the Treafurer, Comptroller, Cofferer, Clerks of the 
Green-Cloth, (3c. See Green-C/oi*, &c. 

Verge of Land. See Yard Land. 

VERGERS, call'd by SraBon, &c Vergatores Servien- 
tes, are Officers who carry white Wands before the Juftices 
of either Bench ; by others call'd Toners of the Verge. 
See Porter. 

Vergers of Cathedral or Collegiate Churches, are inferior 
Officers, who go before the Bifhop, Dean, (3c. with a Verge, 
or Rod tip'd with Silver. 

VERGILI./E, Conftellations, whofe appearance denote 
the Approach of the Spring. See S'msc, 

Accotding 
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According to the Poets, they were the Daughters of At- 
las ; and by the Greeks were call'd ^Pleiades : but the Ro- 
mans named them Vergili<£. See Pleiades. 

VERIFICATION, the Aft of proving, of making a 
thing good. 

In the French Law, Verifying is ufed for the recording 
of the King's Edicts and Decrees by the Parliament. 
VERISIMILITUDE. See Probability. 

VERJUICE, a' Juice or Liquor, drawn from four Grapes, 
or Apples, unfit for Wine, or Cyder 5 or from fweet ones, 
while yet acid, and unripe. See Cyder. 

Its chief ufe is in Sauces, Ragouts, $$c. tho it is alfo an 
Ingredient in fome Medicinal Compofitions 5 and is ufed by 
the Wax- Chandlers to purify their Wax. 

It has its Name from a large Grape, call'd Vcrjus, or 
Sourdelas ; which is faid never to grow perfectly ripe ; or 
rather, which in its utmoft Maturity is too auftere and four 
to be us'd in Wine 5 whence it is commonly turn'd into Ver- 
juice. 

There is alfo a tolerable Verjuice made of Crabs, gather'd, 
laid in a heap to fweat, the Stalks, $$c. feparated, then 
ftamp'd or ground, and the Crab-mafh put in a hair Bag 5 
the Juice fqueez'd out in a Prefs, barrell'd up clofe, and fet 
in a warm Place to work for ten or twelve Days. 

VERMES, in Medicine, a Difeafe popularly call'd Worms 5 
arifing from fome of thofe Reptiles being generated, and 
growing in the Body : whence, frequently, dire Symptoms 
proceed. See Worms. 

The ordinary Place of the Worms is the Inteftines : Tho 
there is frarce any Part of the Body but is fometimes infec- 
ted with 'em : For befides the Vermes Inteflinales, there 
are CDentaJes, Gingwales, c Pulmonarii, Cardiaci, Sanguina- 
rily Urinarii, Cutaneous, Umbilicales, Worms in the Liver j 
the Saliva, &c. 

They are all ingender'd from the Eggs of fome Infect, de- 
posited in fomcthi.ng that is taken into the Body by way of 
Food, or fome other way. 

There are three Species of Worms, moft frequent in the 
human Body : The Teretes, or round and long, moftly 
found in the c Duodemim ; the Latus, or flat, call'd ¥a:nia$ 
and the round and iTiorr, found in the Re£lil?ft } and call'd 
Afcarides. See Ascarides, 0$c. 

Sometimes, indeed, there are anomalous Worms expell'd ; 
as horned, hairy, four-footed, two-headed, $S>c. 

The Symptoms of the Difeafe are, Vomiting, Head-ach, 
Heart-burn, Sighing, Swooning, feeble Pulfe, heavy Sleep, 
Deliria, Squinancy, Pleurify, canine Hunger, and innumera- 
ble others ; occafion'd by the Animal's fucking, moving, vel- 
licating, gnawing, consuming the Chyle 5 irritating the 
Nerves, wounding the Solids, 'tyc. 

As to the Latus, befide the other common Symptoms, 
thofe affected with this have one peculiar to 'em 5 which 
is, that with their Stools they difcharge feveral little Bodies, 
like Gourd-Seeds. 

Dr. T"yfon, in the c Philcfophical TranpaBions, N° 146. 
gives a curious account of the flat Worm ? or Lumbricus la- 
ws j call'd by t Hippocrates Tama, and in Englijb, ordinarily, 
the ^Tape-Worm, or jfointed Worm. 

This Worm is always Jingle : It lies varioufly convoluted j 
being fometimes as long as all the Guts, and fometimes vaft- 
ly exceeds that length. 

Olatis Scrrichius affures us, a Patient of his, in a Year's 
time, voided 800 Foot of this fort of Worm, tho he had 
not yet met with the Head : in voiding, the Patient always 
percciv'd it to break off. 

Dr. lyfon parallels this Cafe with that of a Patient of his, 
who voided valt Quantities of this Worm, for feveral Years 
together : but in various Pieces $ fome two, three, four, fix, 
or more Yards long : But all put together, he fays, would 
much exceed the length of that of Sorricbius. 

The Joints in this Worm are very numerous : In one of 
14. Foot long, Dr. Tyfon number'd 507 Joints. Above the 
middle of the Edges of each Joint, he obferv'd a protube- 
rant Orifice. — Thofe Orifices he takes for fo many Mouths 5 
the beft Microfcopes difcovering no Mouth in the Head. 

The Worm is frequent enough in moft Kinds of Animals 5 
as Dogs, Oxen, Crabs, Herrings, Pikes, &c. 

Some Authors afferr, that it is not one, but many Worms 
link'd together, and included in a Spclinni of the Inteftines; 
and that this Spol'uim is not animated, but receives its Senfe 
and Motion from Vermiculi, or Cucurbitlni inclofed in it. 
This, Gc.bucinus, de Lumb. Com. fays, he has plainly difco- 
ver'd : But Dr. yyfon abundantly evinces the contrary. 

VERMICELLI, or Vermicelly, is, properly, a kind 
of Mefs, prepar'd of Flower, Cheefe, the Yolks of Eggs, 
Sugar, and Saffron ; and redue'd into little long Pieces, or 
Threads, like Worms, by forcing it with a Pifton thro' a 
number of little Holes in the end of, a Pipe made for the 
purpofe. 

It was firft brought from Italy, where it is in great vogue. 
In effect, 'tis the great regale of the Italians. Other Na- 
tions ate hardly brought into the Tafte of it. 



It is chiefly ufed in Soupes and Pottages, to provoke Ve- 
nery. 

The Word, in the original Italian, iignifies little Worms ; 
They alfo call it Tagliarini, and Millefanti. 

VERMICULAR, an Epithet given to any thing that 
bears a relation, or refemblance to Worms, Vermiculi. 

Anatomifts particularly apply it to the Morion of the Intef- 
tines, and certain Mufcles of the Body. SeelNTEsTiNE, ££c. 

The Vermicular, or Periftaltic Motion of the Inteftines, is 
perform'd by the Contraction of the Fibres thereof, from above, 
downwards ; as the Antiperiftaitick Motion is by their Con- 
traction from below, upwards. See Peristaltic. 

The Contraction happening in the 'Perijlaltic, which 
others call the Vermicular Motion, as refembling the Mo- 
tion of Worms, does not affect all the Parts of the Inte£ 
tines at once 5 but one part after another. 

Vermicular Work, Opus Vermiculatum, in Sculpture, 
a fort of Ornaments ufed in Ruftick Work; confifting of 
Frets, or Knobs, cut with Points, reprefenting, in fome forr, 
the Tracks made by Worms. See Mosaic. 

VERMIFORMIS, in Anatomy, a Term applied to vari- 
ous Parts in the human Body ; bearing fome refemblance to 
Worms. 

Such are the c ProceJfus, or Apophyses Vermiforjnes ; which 
are the two Extremities of the Cerebellum, fituate near the 
fourth Ventricle. See Cerebellum. 

Vermiformes Mufculi, are the four Mufcles in each 
Hand and Foot, which bring the Fingers and Toes towards 
the Thumbs and great Toes $ call'd alfo Lumbricales. See 

LUMBRICALES. 

VERMIFUGUS. See WoKM-Touder. 
VERMILION, a very bright, beautiful, red Colour; in 
great efteem among the Antients, under rhe Denomination 
Minium. See Red, and Colour. 

There are two Kinds of it $ the one Natural, the other 
Factitious. 

The Natural is found in fome Silver Mines, in form of a 
ruddy Sand 5 which they prepare, and purity by feveral Lo- 
tions and Coitions. 

The Artificial is made of Mineral Cinnabar, ground up 
with Aqua vita; and Urine, and afterwards dry'd. 

They alfo make it of Lead burnt and wafh'd ; orofCe- 
ruffe, prepared by Fire : But this is not properly denomina- 
ted Vermilion, but red Lead. See Lead. 

'Tis this laft, however, that feems to be the real Minium_ 
of the Antients ; and accordingly, the Apothecaries and 
Painters flill give it the Name, to enhance the Price. See 
Minium. 

The antient Greek and Latin Authors, have given us 
ftrange fabulous Accounts of this Minium ; and feveral of 
the Moderns have adopted their Dreams : 'Tbeophraft.us at- 
tributes the firft Invention of making it to Callias the Athe- 
nian ; who hit upon it, in endeavouring to draw Gold by 
Fire out of a red Sand found in the Silver Mines, in the 
Year of Rome 249 : But Vitruvius fays, it was difcover'd in 
the Cilbian Fields ; where it was drawn from a red Stone, 
call'd by the Greeks Anthrax. 

We have two Kinds of Vermilion from Holland 5 the one 
of a deep red, the other pale : But 'tis the fame Stuff at 
bottom ; the difference of Colour only proceeding from the 
Cinnabar's being more or lefs ground: when fine ground, the 
Vermilion is pale ; and this is prerer'd to the cdarler and 
redder. 

It is of confiderable ufe among the Painters in Oil, and 
Miniature ; and likewife among the Ladies, as a Fucus t or 
Paint, to heighten the Complexion of fuch as are too pale. 
See Painting, Miniature, &c. 

Among the Antients, the Images of the Gods were pain- 
ted with Vermilion on the F'eaft-Days ; and their Generals 
on the Days of Triumph. See Cinnabar. 

Vermilioji is fometimes alfo, tho improperly, ufed for what 
we otherwifecall Kermes, or Scarier Grain. SeeKERMEs,££c. 
VERMINATION, the Aft of breeding of Worms, and 
other Vermine 5 parricularly Bots in Cattel. 

Vermination, is fometimes alfo ufed among Phyficians, 
for a fort of Tormina Ventris, or wringing of the Guts ; 
wherein the Patient is affected, as if Worms were gnawing 
his Inteftines. See Gripes. 

VERMINE, a collective Name, including all Kinds of 
little Animals, or Infects, which are hurtful or troublefome 
to Men, Beafts, Fruits, ££<;. as Lice, Fleas, Bugs, Caterpil- 
lars, Ants, Flies, &c. See Insect, Worm, Blight, &c. 
VERMIVOROUS Animals ; are fuch as feed upon 
Worms. See Animal. 

VERNACULAR, is applied to any thing that is peculiar 
to fome one Country. 

Whence, Difeafes which reign moft in any particular Na- 
tion, Province, or Diftrict, are called Vernacular ^Difeafes. 
See Disease. 

Such are the 'Plica Polonica, Scorbutus, Tarantifm, Sec. 
See Plica, Scorbutus, Tarantism, &c. 

VERNAL 
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VERNAL, fornething belonging to the Spring Seafon. 
See Spring. 

Hence, Vernal leaves, are thofe Leaves of Plants which 
come up in the Spring, He. See Leaves. 

Vernal .Signs, are thole which the Sun is in during the 
Spring Seafon, viz. Aries, Taurus, and Gemini. See Signs. 

Vernal Equinox, is that which happens when the Sun 
is al'cending from rhe Equator towards the North Pole. See 
Eo^yiNox. 

VERONICA, a Term abbreviated from Vericonica, of 
Veraicon, q.d. true Image 5 and applied to Portraits or Re- 
prefentations of the Face of our Saviour on Handkerchiefs. 

Veronica's are Imitations of that celebrated Original one, 
prcferv'd with great Veneration at St. Voter's in Rome ; 
and imagin'd by fome to be the Handkerchief laid over our 
Saviour's Pace in the Sepulchre. 

The firft mention we find of that celebrated Relick, is in 
a Ceremonial compiled in 114.3, dedicated to Pope Celefiin, 
by Benedict a Canon of St. Peter's : But there is no men- 
tion made of the Time when it was brought to Rome. A 
Feaft is kept in honour thereof in mod Churches, on the 
Ttlefday in Qtli'.iquagefima Week. 

It is to be obferv'd, that the Name Veronica is only given 
to fuch Handkerchiefs as reprefent no more of our Saviour 
than his Face : For fuch as reprefent his whole Body, as that 
of Befancon, which (hews his Fore-part at length, and that 
of Turin, which reprefents both his fore and hind Part, as 
having cover'd him all over ; were never call'd by this Name. 

The Painters fometimes make the Veronica to be held up 
by an Angel, but moll commonly by a Woman ; which Wo- 
man the common People imagine to be a Saint, call'd Saint 
Veronica. 

On this Principle, fome People, towards the Ctofe of the 
IXth Century, began to fancy there might have been a Wo- 
man of that Name in Jerufale?n, who had prefented her 
Handkerchief to our Saviour, as he went toCalvary, to wipe 
his Face withal, befmear'd, as it was, with Sweat and 
Blood ; and that the Picture of his Face had been miracu- 
loufly imprefs'd thereon. 

This was no fooner imagin'd by fome, than it was be- 
liev'd by others : And accordingly, we find by the Travels 
of 'Bernard de Bredemlack Dean of Mentz, to the Holy 
Land in 1483, printed in 1502, that it was not long ere her 
very Houfe was found out. 

From that time the Fiction gain'd ground, and became a 
current Legend. 

It was at length added, that this fame Woman, S. Ve- 
ronica, was the Woman troubled with the Flux of Blood in 
the Gofpel : and accordingly, file was foon join'd with S. 
Fiacrius, and invok'd together with him againft the Hemor- 
rhoids. — And hence the Ellablifhment of Featts in honour 
of S. Veronica, in the Churches dedicated to S. Fiacrius. 

In fome of thefe Churches, particularly at S. Giles's in 
Valenciennes, this Saint is commonly call'd S. Venice, by 
Abreviation from the Genitive Veronica .- And the Women 
have a Cufiom at certain times of the Year, to hang linen 
Swathes, wherewith they had girt themfelves for nine Days, 
near her Statue. — And 'tis thence, or rather, from our Sa- 
viour's Picture exprefs'd on the linen Handkerchief, that the 
Milleners have raken S. Veronica, or, as they call her, S. 
Venijfe, or S. Venecia, or Venifa, for their tutelary Saint. 

VERRUCA, in Medicine. See Wart. 

Hence, Verrucous is applied to any Excrefcencies which 
have a refemblance to Warts. 

VERRY, in Heraldry. See Vairy. 

VERSE, in Poetry, a Line, or Parr of a Difcourfe, con- 
fitting of a certain Number of long and fhorr Syllables, 
which run with an agreeable Cadence ; the like being rei ■ 
terated in the Procefs of the Piece. See Poetry. 

This Repetition, according to F. Soffit, is neceffary to 
diftinguifli the Notion of Verfe from that of Profe : for in 
Profe, as well as Verfe, each Period and Member are Parts 
of Difcourfe, confining of a certain Number of long and 
ihort Syllables 5 only, Profe is continually diverfifying its 
Meafures, and Cadences j and Verfe repeats 'em. See 
Prose. 

This Repetition of the Poets, appears even in the manner 
of Writing ; for one Verfe being finifh'd, they return to the 
beginning of another Line to write the Verfe following : and 
'tis to this Return, that Verfe owes its Name 5 Verfus com- 
ing from Vertere, to turn, or return. 

Accordingly, we find the fame Name ufed to fignify any 
thing that is placed in a certain, regular Order : Cicero ufes 
the Word for a Line in Profe ; Virgil for a Row of Trees, 
and even of Oars in a Galley. Bur, as the Regularity of 
Verfe carries with it more Charms, and requires a greater de- 
gree of Exattnefs, the Word has, in time, become appro- 
priated to Poetry. 

To make Verfe, 'tis not enough that the Meafures and 
Quantities of Syllables be obferv'd, and fix juft Feet put, 
one after another, in the fame Line : There are further re- 



quired certain agreeable Cadences, particular Tenfes, Moods; 
Regimens, and even fome Words unknown in Profe. 

But what is chiefly requir'd, is an elevated, bold, figu- 
rative Manner of Diction : This Mannar, is a thing fo 
peculiar to this kind of Writing, that without it, the moft 
exact Arrangement of Longs and Shorts, does not conftitute 
Verfe, fo much as a kind of meafur'd Profe. See Versi- 
fication. 

The Greek and Latin Verfes, confifl: of a certain Number 
of Feet, of a certain Quantity. See Foot. 

Some have attempted to make French and Englijb Verfes 
on the fame Foundation ; but without Succefs. See Quan- 
tity, and Hexameter. 

Vojjius is very fevere on the modern Verfe, and makes it 
altogether unfit for Mufick : Our Verfes, fays he, run all as 
it were on one Foot ; without diflinction of Members, or 
Parts, and without regard to the natural Quantities of Sylla- 
bles. We have no Rythmus at all : and we mind nothing 
but to have a certain Number of Syllables in a Verfe, of 
whatever Nature, and in whatever Order. See Rytbmus. 

But Mr. Malcolm vindicates our Verfe from this Imputa- 
tion. 'Tis true, we don't follow the Metrical Compofition 
of the Antients ; yet we have fuch a Mixture of ftrong and 
foft, long and ihort Syllables, as makes our Verfes flow, 
fmooth or rumbling, flow or rapid, agreeably to the Subject* 
Inflances of all which we have in the following Lines : 

( Soft is the Strain when Zephyr gently blows j 

' The hoarfe rough Verfe fliould like the Torrent roar: 

' The Line too labours, and the Words move flow, 

' Flies o'er the unbended Ears, and ikims along the Main. 

By making a fmall Change, or Tranfpofition of a Word or 
Syllable, in any of thefe Verfes, any body who has an Ear 
will find, that we make a great Matter of the Nature and 
Order of the Syllables. 

Voffius adds, that the antient Odes were fung, as to the 
Rytbmus, in the fame manner as we fcan 'em : every 'Pes 
being a diflinct Bar or Meafure, feparated by a diltinct. Paufe : 
Tho, in reading, that Diflinction was not accurately obferv'd. 

Laftly, he obferves, that their Odes had a regular Return 
of the fame kind of Verfe j and the fame Quantity of Syl- 
lables in the fame Place of every Verfe : whereas, in the 
modern Odes, ro follow the natural Quantity of our Syllables, 
every Stanza would be a diflinct Song. See Ode. 

'Tis next to impoffible to write Profe, without fometimes 
intermixing Verfe with it ; So that Vaugelas's Rule, which 
enjoins us to avoid 'em, is next to impracticable. This may 
be further faid, that for fhort Verfes, they are fo little per- 
ceiv'd, that 'tis fcarce worth while to flrain one's felf to avoid 
'em ; and as to long Verfes, they are chiefly to be avoided in 
the Ends of Periods ; for in the Middle they are fcarce felt. 

In the general, Rules of this kind mull be confider'd as 
principally regarding numerous Verfes, and fuch as are rea- 
dily difliiiguiih'd by ibcir Cadence : Thus, in Latin, 'tis 
fcarce poffible to avoid Iambick Verfes ; but Hexameters 
muft by all means be avoided, their Cadence being more 
fenfible and more ftudy'd. See Rhime, (gc. 

The Greek and Latin Verfes, are Hexameters, 'Pentame- 
ter, Iambicks, Hendecafyllabs, Trocbaicks, &c. See each 
under its proper Article. 

The Moderns have invented Heroic, or Alexandrian Ver- 
fes, which confifl: of twelve or thirteen Syllables. See Ale- 
xandrian. 

The Antients have likewife invented various Kinds of 
Verfes, or Poetical Devifes ; as Centos ; Echos'; Mino- 
rimes; Equivocal Verfes, where the fame Words contain'd 
in two Lines carry a different Senfe. See Cento, Echo, 
and Equivocal. 

Reciprocal Verfes, which read the fame backwards as for- 
wards. See Retrograde. 

Verse, isalfo a part of a Chapter, Section, or Paragraph, 
fubdivided into feveral little Articles. See Chapter. 

The whole Bible is divided into Chapters ; and the 
Chapters fubdivided into Verfes. See Bible. 

The Diflinction of Verfes in the New Teftament, was on- 
ly made by Robert Stephens : And lb negligently was it 
done, that his Son Henry Stephens affures us, he work'd at 
it as he travell'd from "Paris to Lions. Many learned Men 
find a great many Faults with that Divifion ; and yet 'tis 
every where follow'd. 

M. Simon obferves, that the Greeks and Latins meant by 
Verfe, a Line, containing a certain number of Words. He 
adds, that the Authors of thole Days, to prevent any thing 
being added or taken away from their Works, ufed to mark 
at the End the number of Verfes they contain'd 5 but the 
Books themfelves were wrote all running, without any Divi- 
sions,. Points, $$c. 

VERSED Sine, of an Arch, is the Segment of the Dia- 
meter of a Circle lying between the Foot of the right Sine, 
and the lower Extremity of the Arch. See Arch. 

G g g g Thus, 
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Thus, S T, (Tab. Trigonometry, Fig.?*) ^ the Verfed Sine 
of the Arch RTj and A S the Verfed Sine of the Arch A R, 
the Complement of the former. See Sine. 

VERSIFICATION, the Art, or Manner of making 
Verfe • alfo the Tune and Cadence of Verfe. See Verse. 

Verfification, is properly applied to what the Poet does 
more by Labour, Art, and Rule, than by Invention, and the 
Genius or Furor Toeticzis. 

The Matter of Verification is long and fhort Syllables, 
and Feet compos'd of them ; and its Form, the Arrangment 
of them in correct, numerous, and harmonious Verfes ; But 
this is no more than a mere Tranflator may pretend to, and 
which the Catilimrian War, put in Verfe, might not merit. 

'Tis with Reafon, therefore, that thefe fimple Matters 
are diftinguifh'd from the grand Poetry, and call'd by the 
Name Versification. See Poetry. 

In erreft, there is much the fame difference between 
Grammar and Rhetorick, as between the Art of making of 
Verfes, and that of inventing Poems. 

VERSION, a Tranjlation of fome Book, or Writing, out 
of one Language into another. See Translation. 

VERT, in Heraldry, the Term for a green 
Colour. See Green, and Colour. 

It is called Vert in the blazon of the Coats 
of all under the Degree of Nobles 5, but in 
Coats of Nobles, 'tis call'd Emerauld 5 and in 
thofe of Kings, Venus. 

In engraving, 'tis exprefs'd by Diagonals, or 
Lines drawn athwart, beginning at the finifter Corner of 
the Efcutcheon ; as in the Figure adjoining. 

In lieu of Vert, the French Heralds ufe Simple, or Syno- 
ple. See Sinople. 

Vert, or green Hue, in Foreft Law, any thing that 
grows, and bears a green Leaf within the Foreft, that may 
cover a Deer. See Forest, Game, &c. 

It is either Over-Vert, or Nether-Vert 5 Over-Vert is the 
great Woods, which in Law- Books are ufually called Hault- 
Sois. 

Nether-Fir? is the Under- Woods, otherwife call'd Silb- 
Sois. 

We fometimes alfo meet with Special Vert, which denotes 
all Trees growing in the King's Wood, within the Forefl: 3 
and thofe that grow in other Men's Woods, if they are fuch 
Trees as bear Fruit to feed the Deer. 

VERTEBRALES, in Anatomy, a Pair of Mufcles, fer- 
ving to ftretch out all the Vertebra of the Back. See Ver- 

TEBRJE, 

VERTEBRAE, a Chain of little Bones, reaching from 
the Top of the Neck, down the Back, to the Os Sacrum ; 
and forming a third Part of the human Skeleton, call'd the 
Spina Dorfi. See Spina. 

The Vertebra have their Name a vertendo 5 becaufe 'tis 
on them the Head and Trunk turn : The Greeks call them 
Sporidyli, for the fame Reafon. 

The Vertebra are 24-in Number ; Seven of 'cm belong 
to the Neck, twelve to the Back, and five to the Loins. See 
Neck, Loins, &c. 

They lie not in a {trait Line j thofe of the Neck bend in- 
wards, and thofe of the Back outwards, for enlarging the 
Cavity of the Thorax 5 and thofe, again, of the Loins bend 
inwards, and thofe of the Os Sacrum outwards, to enlarge 
the Cavity of the Bafon. 

The Body of each Vertebra is fpongious and cavernous 5 
having in the middle a large Perforation, thro' which the 
Medulla Spinalis partes, and feven Apophyfes, or ProcefTes. 
The Fore-part of this Body is round and convex 3 the 
Hind-part fomewhat concave : its upper and lower Sides-are 
plain ; each cover'd with a Cartilage which is pretty thick 
forwards, but thin backwards, by means whereof it is, that 
we bend the Body forwards ; the Cartilages yielding to the 
Preffure of the Bodies of the Vertebra, which in that Mo- 
tion come clofer to one another : Which could not be effec- 
ted, if the harder Bodies of the Vertebra were clofe to one 
another. 

The ProcefTes of each Vertebra are of three forts : Two 
tranfverfe, or lateral • in each of which there is a Tendon 
of the Vertebral Mufcles inferred : Four oblique ones ; by 
which the Vertebra are articulated to one another : and one 
acute, on the hindmoft Part of the Vertebra. 

Thefe ProcefTes, which are peculiarly call'd the Spines, 
form, with the hinder or concave Part of the Body of the 
Vertebra, a large Hole in each Vertebra ; and all the Holes 
anfwering one another make a Channel for the Defcent of 
the Spinal Marrow, which fends out its Nerves to the feve- 
ral Parts of the Body by Pairs, thro' two fmall Holes, form'd 
by the jointing of four Notches in the Sides of each fuperior 
and inferior Vertebra. \ See Medulla Spinalis. 

The Vertebra are articulated to one another by Gingly- 
mus : For the two defcending oblique ProcefTes of each fu- 
perior Vertebra of the Neck and Back, have a little dimple 
in their Extremities, wherein they receive the Extremities 
of the two afcending oblique ProcefTes of the inferior Verte- 



bra • fo that the two afcending ProcefTes of each Vertebra 
of the Neck and Back are received, and the two defcend- 
ing do receive, except the firft of the Neck, and laft of the 
Back ; but the afcending ProcefTes of each Vertebra of the 
Loins receive, and the two defcending are received 5 contra- 
ry to thofe of the Neck and Back. 

The Vertebrce are all tied together by a hard Membrane, 
made of ftrong and large Fibres : It covers the Body of all 
the Vertebrce forwards ; reaching from the firft of the Neck 
to the Os Sacrum. — There is another Membrane, which 
lines the Canal, made by the large Hole of each Vertebra ; 
which alfo ties them all together : betides* the Bodies of 
each Vertebra are tied to one another by the intervening 
Cartilages 5 and the Tendons of the Mufcles, which are in- 
ferted in their ProcefTes, tic them together behind. 

This Structure of the Spine is admirable ; for had it been 
all one Bone, we could have had no Motion in our Backs 5 
had it been of two or three Bones articulated for Motion, 
the Medulla Spinalis muft have been neceflarily bruis'd at 
every Angle, or Joint : befides, the whole would not have 
been fo pliable for the feveral Poftures we have occafion to 
put our felves in : If it had been made of feveral Bones, 
without intervening Cartilages, we fhould have had no more 
ufe of it, than if it had been but one Bone. If each Ver- 
tebra had had its own diftin£t Cartilages, it might have been 

eafily diflocated. -Laftly, the oblique ProcefTes of each 

fuperior and inferior Vertebra, keep the middle one, that it 
can neither be thruft backwards norfbrwards, foasto comprefs 
the Medulla Spinalis. 

The Vertebra of the Neck differ from the reft, in that 
they are fmaller and harder, their tranfverfe ProcefTes per- 
forated for the PafTages of the Vertebral VelTels, and their 
acute ProcefTes forked and ftrait : Add, that the firft and fe- 
cond have fomething peculiar to themfelves. The firft, cal- 
led Atlas, is ty'd to the Head; and moves with it upon the 
fecond, femicircularly. See Atlas. 

The fecond is called Epifirophaus, or Vertebra fyentata : 
In the middle, between its two oblique afcending ProcefTes, 
it has a long and round Procefs like a Tooth, which is re- 
ceiv'd into a Sinus of the Atlas 5 and upon it, the Head, 
with the firft Vertebra, turns half round, as upon an Axis. 
The Extremity of this Procefs is knit to the Occiput, by a 
fmail but ftrong Ligament. A Luxation of this Tooth is 
mortal, becaufe it compreftes the Medulla Spinalis. 

The third is call'd Axis : The reft have no particular Names. 

The Vertebrce of the Back differ from the reft in this, that 
they are larger than chofe of the Neck, and fmaller than 
thofe of the Loins : Their acute ProcefTes flope downwards 
upon one another. They have in each fide ot their Bodies 
a fmall Dimple, wherein they receive the round Extremi- 
ties of the Ribs : The uppermoft of 'em is fometimes cali'd 
the Crejl ; the fecond the Axillaris •■> and the reft Cq/lalcs. 

The Vertebra of the Loins are the broadeft 3 and the 
laft of them, the largeft of all the Vertebrce. 

Tho each Vertebra has but a fmall Motion, yet the Mo- 
tion of 'em all is confiderable : The Head, we have oblerv- 
ed, moves only backwards and forwards on the firft Vertebra, 
and femicircularly on the fecond. 

The Motion of the other Vertebra of the Neck is not lb 
manifeft, yet it is greater than that of the Vertebra of the 
Back 5 becaufe their acute ProcefTes are fhort and ftrait, 
and the Cartilages which are between their Bodies, thicker. 
The Vertebra of the Back have the leaft Motion of any 5 
becaufe their Cartilages are thin, their acute ProcefTes long, 
and very near to one another : And they are fixed to the 
Ribs, which neither move forwards nor backwards. The 
greateft Motion of the Back, is perform'd by the Vertebra 
of the Loins 5 becaufe their Cartilages are thicker, and their 
acute ProcefTes are at a greater diftance from one another : 
For the thicker the Cartilages are, the more we may bend 
the Body forwards 5 and the greater diftance there is be- 
tween the acute ProcefTes, the more we may bend backwards. 

Such is the Structure and Motion of the Vertebra, when 
in their natural Pofition : but we frequently find 'em vari- 
oufty diftorted. If the Vertebra of the Back ftick out, ic 
conftitutes what we call a SuucFd Sack: And in fuch Cafes 
the Cartilages between the Vertebra are very thin and hard, 
forwards, butconfiderably thick backwards where the oblique 
ProcefTes of the fuperior and inferior Vertebra are at a con- 
fiderable diftance from one another, which diftance is fill'd 
up with a vifcous Subftance. 

This Inequality of the thicknefs of the Cartilages hagoeos, 
either by a Relaxation, or a Weaknefs of the Ligaments 
arid Mufcles faften'd to the backfide of the Vertebra : in 
which Cafes, their Antagonifts finding no oppofition, remain 
in a continual Contraction. 

The Os Sacrum does alfo conflft of Vertebra in Children 5 
which grow fo clofe together in Adults, that they make but 
one large and folid Bone, of the Figure of an lfofceles Tri- 
angle, whofe Bafis is ty'd to the laft Vertebra of the Loins, 
and the upper Part of its Sides to the Ilia, and its Point to 
the Os Coccygis. See Sacrum Os. 

M VER- 
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VERTEX, in Anatomy the Crown of the Head; or talons, but ufually hanging down with a kind of Lip, Or 

that Fart fittiate between the Sinciput and Occiput. See turned fomething like the form of an Helmet : Four Seeds 

u°' ,r TV , • c ■ , r. r , m r * ftcreach Flower; to which the Periantheum of the Flower 

Hence, alio, Vertex is figuratively ufed for the Top of ferves inftead of a Capftlla Seminalis. 



other Things. 

Thus, the Vertex of a Cone, Pyramid, Conic Section, f£c. 
is the Point of the upper Extremity of the Axis ; or the 
Top of the Figure. See Cone, Pyramid, £$c. 

Vertex of an Angle, is the angular Point ; or the Point 
A, (Tab. Geometry, Fig. 1.) wherein the Legs meet. See 
Angle. 

Vertex of a Figure, is the Vertex of the Angle oppofite 
to the Bafe. See Figure. 

Such is the Point M, (Tab. Geometry, Fig. io.l oppofite 
to the Bafe KL. See Base. 

Vertex of a Curve, is the Point A, (Tab. Geom. Fig.;i.) .. 
from which the Diameter is drawn ; or the Interfeaion of Origanum, Majortma, Ocimum, Hon 
the Diameter, and the Curve. See Curve. 

Vertex of a Gtaft, in Opticks, the fame with the Pole 
thereof. See Pole, Optic Glsfs, &c. 

Vertex is alfo ufed in Altronomy, for that Point of Hea- 
ven perpendicularly over our Heads ; properly call'd the Ze- 
?lith. See Zenith. 

VERTICAL Circle, in Aflronomy, is a great Circle of the 
Sphere, paffing thro" the Zenith Z, and Nadir N, (Tab. A- 
ftrommy. Fig. 6.) and any other given Point in the Sur- 
face of the Sphere. See Circle, and Sphere. 

Thus, the Meridian of any Place is a Vertical Circle. See 
Meridian, &c. 
_ All the Vertical Circles interact each other in the Ze- 
nith and Nadir. See Zenith, and Nadir. 

The ufe of the Vertical Circles, is to meafure the Height 
of the Stars, and their Dillances from the ZeniTti, which is 
reckon'd on thefe Circles ; and to find their Eaftern and 
Weflern Amplitude, by obferving how many degrees the 
Vertical wherein the Star rifes, or fets, is dittant from the 
Meridian. See Altitude, Amplitude, &c. 

The Vertical Circles are alfo called Azimuths. See Azi- 
muth. 

'Prime Vertical, is that Vertical Circle, or Azimuth, 
which paffes thro' the Poles of the Meridian ; or which is 
perpendicular to the Meridian, and paffes thro' the Equinoc- 
tial Points. See Prime Vertical. 

Vertical of the Sun, is the Vertical which paffes thro' 
the Centre of the Sun, at any Moment of Time. 

Its ufe is in Dialling, to find the Declination of the Plane 
whereon the Dial is to be drawn ; which is done by obferving 
how many Degrees that Vertical is diilant from the Meri- 
dian, after marking the Point, or Line of the Shadow upon 
the Plane, at any time. See Declination. 

Vertical Angles. Two Angles, as and x, (Tab. Geo- 
metry, Fig. 1 80 are faid to be Vertical, if the Legs of one 
of 'em, A E and E C, be only Continuations of the Legs of 
the other, DEandBE. See Angle. 

Vertical 'Plane, in Perfpective, is a Plane perpendi- 
cular to the Geometrical Plane : paffing thro' the Eye, and 
cutting the Perfpeflive Plane at right Angles. See Plane. 

Vertical 'Plane, in Conicks, is a Plane paffing thro' the 
Vertex of the Cone, and parallel to any Conic Section. See 
Plane, and Cone. 

Vertical Line, in Conicks, is a right Line drawn on 
the Vertical 'Plane, and paffing thro' the Vertex of the Cone. 
See Line. 

Vertical 'Dial, is a Sun-Dial, drawn on the Plane of a 
Vertical Circle ; or perpendicular to the Horizon. See Dial, 
and DiM J - i Plane. 

Thefe are particularly call'd Oriental, Eaft, Occidental, 
Weft, Meridional, South, and Septentrional, or North Ver- 
ticals, when oppofed to one, or other of thele Cardinal 
Points of the Horizon. See East, West, £=fc. 

When they don't look precifely to any of them, they are 
call'd 1)ecliiiers : And when their Plane, or Surface is not 
perfectly perpendicular, Recliners. See Decliner, Re- 
cliner, c5£. 

Vertical "Point, in Aftronomy, the fame with Ver- 
tex, or Zenith. 

Hence, a Star is faid to be Vertical, when it happens to 
be in that Point which is juft over any Place. 

Vertical Line, in Dialling, is a Line on any Plane per- 
pendicular to the Horizon. 

This is beft found and drawn on an erect and reclining 
Plane, by holding up a String and heavy Plummet fteadily, 
and then marking two Points of the Shadow of the Thread 
on the Plane, a good diftance from one another; and draw- 
ing a Line thro' thofe Marks. See Dialling. 

VERTICILLATE Plants, are fuch as have their Flow- 
ers intermix'd with fmall Leaves, growing in a kind of 
Whirls about the Joints of a Stalk ; as Penny-royal, Hore- 
hound, iSc See Plant. 

The peculiar Characteriftick of this Genus of Plants, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ray, is, that theit Leaves grow by Pairs, 
one juft againft another, on the Stalk : the Flower monope- 



The fame Author makes two Species of thefe Verticillate 
Plants. 

i°. The FruticofdS, or fuch whofe Superficies is Perennial: 
Thefe, agair,, have either a plain Flower, as the Ckamtedrys 
Vulgaris, Thucrium, and the Marum Syriacum ; or a 
Flower with a Lip, which they call a Lahated Flower ; or 
one fomething in the form of an Helmet, which they call 
Galeated ; as the Sacria Stuchas, Hyffopus, RofmarinuSi 
Satureia, Marum vulgare, T'hymum vulgar e, and the 3>c- 
liurn Moutanum. 

z°< The Herlacee, or fuch whofe Stalks are not Peren- 
nial ; thefe are the Mentha, Verbena, Diffamnus Creticus t 
tninum, Galeopfis, Ne- 
peta, Setonica, 'Prunella, Stachys, Clinopodium vulgare, 
Lamhim, Moluca Hedera Terrejlris, Galericulata, Cala- 
mintba, Meliffa, Marrubitim Commune, nigrum and aquati- 
cum ; Cbamiepctys, Scarodonia, Scordium, Sugula, Syderi- 
tis, Cardiaca. 

VERTICITY, is that Property of the Loadftone, where- 
by it turns to fome particular Point. See Magnet. 

The Attraction of the Magnet was known long before its 
Verticity. See Compass, Needle, gJc. 

VERTIGO, in Medicine, an Indifpofition of the Brain, 
wherein the Patient fees the Objects about him as if they 
turn'd round, and fancies he turns round himfelf ; tho all tha 
while at reft. 

Phyficians diftinguiih two Kinds, or rather, two Degrees 
of Vertigoes : The firft, call'd a Simple Vertigo, is when the 
Body and external Objects appear to turn round, without any 
great dimnefs of Sight. 

The other, call'd Scotomia, or Vertigo I'enebrofa, is when 
the Eyes are darken'd, and as it were cover'd with a Mift. 
See Scotomia. 

Some make a third Stage, viz. a Vertigo Caduca, where- 
in the Patient actually falls down : But this feems fcarce to 
differ from an Epilepfy. See Epilepsy. 

Sometimes the Vertigo is feated in the fore-part of the 
Head, and fometimes in the hind-part : whereof, the latter 
is much the more dangerous. 

Bellini accounts for the Vertigo very well, from a preter- 
natural Motion in the Retina : for 'tis evident, an Object 
will feem to move circularly, if the Images thereof, painted 
on the Retina, fall fucceffively on different Parts of the Re- 
tina. See Retina. 

This they may do, either by the Objects moving while 
the Eye is at reft, or from the Eye moving while the Objects 
reft ; or, laftly, the Object and Eye being both at reft, the 
Rays falling on the fame Place by the Optic Nerve's be- 
ing alone in Motion. For fince a right and an oblique Inci- 
dence do not excite the fame Tremors in the Nerves, and 
the fame Species of Motion ; if the Optic Nerve only be 
moved, and the Object be at reft, it will appear to Ihift its 
Situation, by the Change of Place in which it was repre- 
fented. See Vision. 

External Caufes of Vertigines, are a continued turning 
round of the Body, Drunkennefs, too long Failing, immo- 
derate Exerciie, Surprize, Voracity, much ufe of Pulfe, O- 
nions, Leeks, Raddiihes, Cabbage, Muftard, $3c and in 
the general, whatever may prefs, diftend, or contract the 
Arteries. 

The Word is form'd a vertendo, from turning. 
The firft Step in the Cure, is bleeding in the Jugular, or 
Cupping ; then they proceed to an Emetic ; then a Vefica- 
tory on the Neck, or a perpetual Blifter, or Iffues ; with 
Sternutatories, and the other Medicines that obtain in the 
Apoplexy. See Apoplexy. 

VERTlLLAGE, in Agriculture, the 'tilling, or prepa- 
ring of Ground ro receive the Seed, by turning, ftirring, or 
tofling it. See Tilling. 
VERTUE. See Virtue. 
VERTUOSO. See Virtuoso. 

VERU-MONTANUM, in Anatomy, a Term compound- 
ed of the two Latin Words, Veru, and Montanum ; fignify- 
ing a kind of little Valve, in the Place whete the Ejacula- 
tory Ducts enter the Utethra. See Valve, Urethra, (3c 
Its ufe is, to prevent the Urine, in paffing the Urethra, 
from getting in at thofe Ducts, and fo mixing with the Se- 
men. See Urine, £$c. 

VERY Lord, and Very Tenant, are thofe that are im- 
mediate Lord and Tenant, to one another. 

And know ye, that in taking of Lcafcs fix things 

are necejfary, viz. Very Lord, and Very Tenant ; Service 
behind ; the Day of the taking ; Seifin of the Services, 
and within his Fee ; and that a Man is not Very Tenant, 
until he have attumed to the Lord by fome Service, Old 
Nat. Brev. See Tenant, SJfc- 

VESI- 
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VESICA in Anatomy, a Bladder ; a membranous or fo called, from their refembling the Wings of a Eat. See 
fkinny Part, in which any Humor is contain'd. See Bladdek. U "i?" S p RTINF :. Afl .. onomv 

Vesica Bilaria. See Vesicula Fellis. , , VESPERTINE, in Attionomy. 

Vesica, among Chymifts, is a large Copper Veffel, tinn'd 
on the infide 5 uled in dirtilling Ardent Spirits : fo called, as 
refembling the Figure of a blown Bladder. See Distil- 



When a Planet fets af- 
ter the Sun, it is faid by fome to be Vejpertine. 

VESSEL, Vas, Vase, a Thing proper to hold or con- 
tain Liquor. 
Thus, a Tunn, Hogfhead, (S/c. are Veffels fit to contain 
"'VESICATORY, an external Medicine, ferving to raife a Ale, Wine, &c. \ 

Blifter; whence a fo it is it felf, tho improperly, call'd a The Chymifts ufe a great diverfity of Veffels in their 
Slider See Blister Operations ; as Matrafles, Pelicans, Retorts, Receivers, &c. 

' - 'amies are Unguents, Cataplafms, or Plaiflers made See : Matrass, Pelican ',&<>■ , 

of fharp, irritating Medicaments, which have a Faculty of Among Anatom.fts &c. all the Tubes or Canals wherein 
drawing the Humours from within, outwards; inflaming the Blood and other Juices or Humours are fecreted, con- 
and ulcerating the Skin, and raifing njtce, or Bladders ; vey'd, depofited, ®c. as the Veins Arteries Lymphaticks, 
whence the Name of Veficatory. Spermatids, (gc. are caWA Veffels. See Tube, Canal, 

We have Veficatories made of Cantharides, Euphorbium, Duct, Vein, Vesicula. 
Figs, Sublimate of Mercury, Lapis Infernalis, Muftard, 
Anacardium, Scillae, Briony, Vinegar, Pepper, Leaven, ££c. 
which are incorporated and made up with Honey, Gums, 
Refins, igc. to bring them to the Confiftence requir'd. See 
Cantharides, &c. 

Veficatories are a ftronger fort of Sinapifms. See Sina- 
pism, Caustic, %$c. 

VESICULA, Veficle, a Diminutive of Vefica ; fignifying 
a little Bladder. 

The Lungs confift of VeficuU, or Lobules of Veficulte, ad- 
mitting Air from the Bronchia ; and not only Air, but alfo 
of Dull, &c. See Lobule, and Lungs. 

There are feveral Parts in the Body which bear this Ap- 
pellation ; as the, 

Vesicula Fellis, Ciftula Fellis, or Gall-Bladder ; which 
is an oblong, membranous Veffel, not unlike a Pear both 
in form and fize ; fituate in the hollow Part of the Liver. 
See Liver. 

It adheres to the Liver, not only by its Veffels, which it £$c. find ... 
receives from it, but likewife by its Membranes, whereof, mer Congeries, or Maffes of Veffels interwove. See Par en- 
the External is common to both. The lower Part, which chyma, Caro, &c. 

hangs out of the Liver, refts on the 'Pylorus of the Sto- Some Philofophers even extend the modern Syftem to all 
maJJ, Material Beings ; owning, only, two Elements, ores, a Wat 

Its Trunks, or Membranes, are ufually reckon'd five ; an ter infinitely/^, diffus'd thro' all Nature 5 and bard or 
outer, or common one, from the 'Peritoneum ; an inner one, folid Parts ; which are, as it were, the Veffels ot in.it 



"veficatoVics are Unguents, Cataplafms, or Plaifters made See Matrass, Pelican, i$c. 

and"ukerating"VheSkin,""and raVfingV^, or' Bladders'; vey'd", depofited, &c. "as the Veins Arteries Lymphaticks, 

Snermaticks, £?r. are call d Veff 

uct, Vein, Vesicula, t$c. 

Some even extend the Word to the Nerves ; as fuppofing 
'em the Conduits of the Animal Spirits. See Nerve. 

Veffels confift of Membranes varioufly form'd and dif- 
pos'dfor the Reception of the Fluids ; and thefe Membranes, 
again, confift of leffer Veficles, or Ve/icute : And this, for 
what we know, without end. See Membrane, Fluid, &c. 

In the new Syftem of many modern Philofophers and Phy- 
ficians, Veffel is a Name common to all the folid Parts of 
the Body. See Solid. 

Thefe Authors explain the whole Animal Oeconomy, 
Functions, i$c. from the different Liquors diffus'd throughout 
the Body, and the Tubes, or VeJJels which contain thofe 
Liquors. In effect, all we know in the human Body, is ei- 
ther Veffel, or Liquor. See Digestion. 

The Antients, 'tis true, had a Notion, that fome Parts of 
the Body, as the Heart, Spleen, S$c. are mere 'Parenchy- 
ma's, i. e. a kind of Pulp, or Pith, void of all Veffels ; but 
the Moderns, by the advantage of Microfcopes, Injections, 
hat thefe, and all other Parts of the Body, are 



on that fide which adheres to the Liver from the Caffula 
of the Torta, and of the 'Pons Bilarius. 

And three proper ones : The firft whereof is Vafculous ; 
the fecond Mufcular ; and the third Glandulous. 

But Dr. 'Drake, viewing a piece of dried Gall-Bladder 
with a Microfcope, found but little Reafon for this accurate 
Diftinftion ; the feveral Orders of Fibres of the feveral Coats 
appearing to be no other than an infinite Perplexity of Vef- 
fels di verily ramified. 

The Gall-Bladder is ufually diftinguiih'd into the Fundus, 
which is the widett Part ; and the Collum, or Neck, which 
is the narroweft. 

The Neck of the Veficultt Fellis being prolong'd, termi- 
nates in a Duet, called Meatus Cyfticus, or Bilarius ; 
which, at about two Inches diftance from the Gall-Bladder, 



ter. See Element, &c. 

The Veffels have a confiderable fhare in the vital A&iona -, 
all that is requir'd to the Maintenance of Life, b^n.g lue 
Quantity of a proper Humour, and its continued Moth*. 
long the Veffels ; This Motion depends, in great mealu 
on the Action of the Veffels themfelves ; and the Action . 
the Veffels depends on the Contraction of the Fibres, wht.n. 
when ftretch'd and diftended by rhe flowing Humom. 



by. 

they fhorten themfelves again, and difpofe themfelves into 
right Lines, ftill approaching towards the Axis of their Ca- 
vity ; and thus, they propel their Contents : So that the 
Force of the Veffels, is chiefly to be determin'd from their 
Figure. See Fibre, Elasticity, tfc. 

The Number of Veffels, fome of our lateft and belt Ana- 
tomifts obferve, is greateft in Embryo's ; and continually de 
loni'd" to" the ' Meatus "kepaticus -"thefe, together, form creafes as Age comes on See Foetus. 
the ZJsSbj Communis. See Ductus, Meatus, &e. For, in the Aftions whereby Nutrition, tSc are effected. 

The ufe of the Gall-Bladder, is to receive the Bile after the greater Veffels being much diftended by their Humour-, 
its being fecreted in the Glands of the Liver ; and to dif- the fmaller Veficles, whereof the Membranes or Coats of me 
charge it by the common Duft into the Duodenum. larger are wove, become compreis d and ttreighten d, and at 

The Bile found in this Veffel is of a brighter yellow, a length quite dry, and void of Juices ; lo that growing logc- 
greater Confiftence, and more bitter and acrimonious than ther, the Fibres become the firmer and ftronger by the_ 
that in the Torus Bilarius. See Bile. 



Vesiculje Scminales. ? <, SSeminales 
Vesiculk Adipofe. S e cAdifosje. 
VESPER, in Aftronomy, called alfo Hefperus ; is the 
Planet Venus, when flie is Weftwards of the Sun. 

Venus. 



ofs 

of the Veficles. And hence the Strength, Firmnefs, Stiff- 
nefs, &c. of the folid Parts. See Solid ; fee alfoDisEAsE, 
and Death. 

Vessels, in Navigation, is a common Name for all forts 

See of Shipping, i. e. all floating Machines, or Vehicles that move 

in the Water. See Ship. 



VESPERS, in the Romijh Church, Evening Songs ; that Veffels are frequently diftinguifh d into two general Claf- 

Part of the Office which is rehearfed after Noon : anfwer- fes, viz. high-bottom' d, or deck'd Veffels : which are thole 

ing to our Evening-Prayers ; except that it differs more that move wholly with wind and Sail, and live in all Seas ; 

from the Office of the Morning, call'd Mattins. See Mat- as 'Pinks, Galeons, Ships, &c. See Sailing 

TINS . And flat-bottom' d Veffels, which go both by Oars and 

Sicilian Vespers, is a famous jEra in the French Hifto- Sails : Such are Boats, Galleys, 'Prams, Wherries,&cc. See 

ry ; fignifying a general Maflacre of all the French in Si- Oars, Rowing, S£c fee alfo Boat, Galley, &c. 

cily, in the Year 1281 ; to which the firft Toll that call'd Floating Veffels, are ufually diftinguifh d into Boats, Ligh- 

to Vefpers was the Signal. ters, Barges, Barks, Fijhing Veffels, Ships of Trade, and 

Some will have it to have happen'd on Eafter-Eve : o- Veffels of War ; of each whereof there are divers Kinds 



thers on the Day of the Annunciation. 
It was rais'd by one 'Prochites a Cordel 



at the Time 



and Denominations. See Boat, Barge,Lightef.,Ship,c£<;. 
Veffels of War, are a three-deck'd Ship, firft and fecond 



when Charles of Anion, Count of Provence, was King of Rate ; a Frigate, or rwo-deck'd Ship, third, fourth, and fitth 
Naples and Sicily. The Women with Child by French- Rate ; a one-deck' d Ship, fixth Rate ; (fee Rate.) a Boom- 
men were not fpared. Veffel, a Firefiip, a Ketch, a Machine-Veffel, a Smoker. 

After the like manner, we fay, the Mattins of Mofccw, A Veffel is faid to be of three or four hundred Tonus ; 

fpeaking of the Mufcovites affafftnating their Prince 2)eme- meaning that it will carry three or four hundred times two 

trim, and all the Tales his Adherents at Mofcoiv, the 27th of thoufand Weight : or, that when immerg'din Water, it pqf- 

May iffoo, under the Conduct of their Duke Chomsky, at fefles the Space of three or four hundred Tonn ot Water ; 

fix a-clock in the Morning. which is equal to the Weight of the Veffel, and all the 

VESPERTILIONUM Al£, q. d. Bats Wings, among Loading it can carry. See Tun, and Burden. 
Anatomifts, two broad membranous Ligaments, with which A Veffel is faid to draw ten or jijteen Foot of Water ; 

tiie bottom of the Womb is ty'd to the Bones of the Flank ; meaning, that when loaden, it finks lo deep under Water. 

The 
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The Form of Vefflls, is a thing of great importance, with who kept the perpetual Fire of Vefta, in imitation of the 

regard to their Motion, Sailing, igc. and in the determining celeftial Fires : but the Greeks were poffefs'd with the famo 

what Form is moil commodious, the new Doctrine of Infi- Superftition ; particularly the Delphians, Athenians 'tene- 

nites becomes of apparent Service to Navigation and Com- dims, Argives, Rhodium, Cyzicenians, ' Milefians, Ephefi- 

merce. ans, &c. 

A Body moving in an immoveable Fluid is obliged to VESTALIA, Feafts held in honour of the Goddefs Vefta; 

fever the Parts thereof; and they refill fuch Separation, on the fifth of the Ides of June, i. e. on the ninth Day of 

Now, fetting afide a certain Tenacity, whereby they are that Month. See Feast. 

glued together ; and which is different in different Liquids ; On that Day, Banquets were made before the Houfes 5 

the whole Force of the Refiftance depends on that of the and Meats fent to the Veftals, to be offer'd bv them to the 

Shock, or Impulfe : Fot a Body that is ftruck, ftrikes at the Goddefs. 

fame time ; but a perpendicular Stroke is that a Liquid re- The Affes that tum'd the Mills for gtinding of Corn, were 

lifts the moft, as being the greateft : And for a Body to on this occafion led about the City crown'd with Flowers, and 

move freely therein, it muft be of fuch Figure, as to pre- Chaplets form'd of pieces of Bread ; and the Millftones 

fent it fell as obliquely as poflible. If it were triangular, were likewife deck'd with Garlands and Crowns, 

and moved Point foremoft ; 'tis certain all its Parts would The Ladies went barefooted in Proceffion to the Temple 

ftrike the Fluid obliquely, but they would all ftrike it with of Vefta ; and an Altar was erected to Jupiter the Baker, 

the fame Obliquity ; and it were more advantageous, that Jovi Tiftori, in the Capitol. 

each ftiould ftrike more obliquely than its Neighbour. The Veftalia had their Name from that of their God- 
Now, fuch a perpetual Augmentation of Obliquity, can defs Vefta, whom the Greeks call'd 'Eria, Fire, or Hearth 3 
no where be had but in a Curve Line ; each Point whereof whence Cicero derives the Latin Name. — Accordingly, the 
is confider'd as an infinitely fmall right Line, always inclined Poets frequently ufe Vefta for Fire, or Flame ; as Jupiter 
to the other little right Lines contiguous to it. for Air, Ceres for Corn, iSc. See God, igc. 
To find what Curve it is whofe perpetual Change of Ob- VESTIARIUS, Vestiary, in Antiquity, 
liquity, or Inclination in all its Parts, renders it of all others " ' 
the fittert to divide the Fluid eafily ; is a Problem much 
more difficult than it appears to be ; and, in effect, only to 
be folved by the new Geometry : The Solution was firft gi- 



Mafter of a 

Ward-robe ; or an Officer under the Greek Empire, who 
had the Care and Direction of the Emperor's Apparel, 
Robes, E>e. 

The 'Protoveftiarius, or firft Veftiary, was the grand 



ven by Sir /. Newton in his Inveftigation of the Solid of the Mafter of the Wardrobe. Bur, among'the Romans', Vef- 

leaft Refiftance. tiarias was only a Salefman, or Tailor. 

That Author, however, did not publifh his Analyfis; yet VESTIBLE, Vestijiulum, in Architeflure, a kind of 
the Marquis do tHofital hit upon it : And afterwards M. Entry into large Buildings ; being an open Place before the 
Fatio refolv'd the fame Problem ; tho by a much longer and Hall, or at bottom of the Staircafe. 

more perplex'd way. See Solid of the leaft Refiftance. Veftibles only intended for Magnificence, ate ufually be- 

VEST, and Vestiture. See Investiture. tween the Court and the Garden : Thefe are fometimes fim~ 

VESTALS, in Antiquity, Maids in antient Rome, confe- pie, that is, have their oppofite Sides equally enrich'd with Ar- 

crated to the Service ofthe Goddefs Vefta ; and particularly, ches ; and fometimes their Plan is not contain'd under four 

to watch the facred Fire in her Temple. See Vestalia. equal Lines, or a circular one, but forms feveral Van-corps 

Numa firft inftituted four Veftals ; and 'Plutarch tells us, and Rear-corps, furnifh'd with Pilafters, &?c. 
Servius TulliuS added two more : which number, fix, lafted The Romans had Places call'd Veftibles at the Entrance 

as long as the Worfhip of the Goddefs Vefta. 'Tis true, of their Houfes, to fhelter People oblig'd to ftand at the 

S. Ambrofe reckons them feven ; but without any Founda- Door, from the Weather : We have ftill Veftibles ofthe like 
tion. kind, in many old Churches, Houfes, S?c. call'd 'Porches. 

The Veftals made a Vow of perpetual Virginity : Their See Porch. 
Employment was, the Sacrificing to Vefta, and keeping up Martinius derives the Word from Veftte ftabulum ; by 
the Holy Fire in her Temple. If rhey violated their Chafti- reafon the Fore-part of the Houfe was dedicated to Vefta. 
ty, they were punifh'd wirh remarkable Severity; being Z)aviler derives it from Veftis, and ambulo ; by reafon Peo- 
fhut up, or buried in a deep Pit, or Cavern, with a lighted pie there begin to let their Trains fall. 
Lamp, and a little Water and Milk, and there left to be Vestible, in Anatomy, the Fore-part of the Labyrinth 

devout'd by Hunger. If they let out the Fire, they were of the Ear. See Ear, and Labyrinth. 

whip'd by the 'Pontifex Maximal; and the Fire was re-kin- The Veftible is a fmall Cavity, of an irregular Form.pla- 
dled by the Sun-Beams collected, fome lay, in Burning- ced immediately above the Bafis of the Stapes; between 
Glaffes, and not otherwife. the femicircular Channels, and the Cochlea. 

To be fecure of their Virginity, at their Admiffion, it was In it appear divers Foramina; as that of the Feneftra 

provided, That they fhould not be above fix Years old. Ovalis ; the five Foramina of the femicircular Canals ; that 

They-were^chofen by Lot, out of twenty Virgins carried by of the Cochlea ; and five other very fmall ones, thro' which 
the Pontiff to the Comitia, for that purpofe. fo manv Nerves pafs. See Foramen, Fenestra, e?c. 

They were only confecrated for 30 Tears ; after which VESTIGIA, a Latin Tetm, frequently ufed by Englijb 
time, they were at liberty to go out and be marry'd. If Writers, to iignify the Traces, or Foorlteps any thing has left 
they continu'd in the Houfe after that time, they were only behind it. See Trace. 

to be affiftant in point of Advice to the other Veftals. The Word is particularly applied to the Marks remain- 

The firft ten Years they were to employ in learning their jng of fomething Antique, gone to Ruin by Time. See 
Functions ; the ten following they were to exercife them ; Ruins. 

and the laft ten, to teach them to others. VESTRY, Vestiaria, a Room adjoining to a Church, 

Their Order was very rich ; both on account of the En- where the Priefts Veftments and facred Utenfils are kept. 
dowments ofthe Emperor, and of Legacies of other Perfons. See Vestry-j^?*;. 

The Veftals had a particular Place allotted them at the Vestry-^k, a felect Number of the ptincipal Perfons of 

Amphitheatres and Games of the Circus. Their Vehicle every Parifh within the City of London, and elfewhere ; 

was the Carpentum, or 'Pilcntum. See Carpentum, &c. who yearly chufe Pariifi-Officers, and take care of its Con- 
The Veii wherein they facrificed, was call'd Suffibulum. cernments. See Parish. 

At firft, they were nominared by the Kings ; but after They are thus called, becaufe they ufually meet in the 
the Extinction of Monarchy, by the 'Pontifex Maxi?nus, or Vtftry ofthe Church. See Secret arium. 
High Prieft. The oldeft of them was call'd Maxima, as VzsrKY-Cierk, an Officer who keeps the Parifti Accompts. 
the firft Pontiff was Maximus. See Pontiff. See Parish. 

They had divers Privileges : difpofed of their Effects by VESTURE, Vestment, a Garment, or Cloathing. 
Tcftament in their Father's Life-time ; had the fame Gra- Sometimes, in our Law-Books, it is uled metaphorically ; 
tification as a Mother of three Children; and whenever as in Veftura terra, i.e. Scgetes qui bus terra Veftuur ; the 
they met a Criminal going to Execution, had a Power to Corn wherewith the Earth is clothed, or cover'd. 

pardon him. Vefture of an Acre of Land, is the Profit of it, or 

The Fire.. which the Veftals were to watch, was not on an the Wood, Corn, &c. gtowing on it. 

Altar, or a Hearth ; but in little earthen Veflels with two Vesture alio fignifies a Poffeffion, or admittance to a 

Handles, call'd Capeduncula. Poffeffion : In which Senfe it is borrow'd from the Feudilfs 5 

This Fire was held a Pledge ofthe Empire ofthe World, with whom Inveftitura fignifies a Delivery of Poffeffion by 

If it went out, 'twas held a vety unlucky Prognottick ; and a Spear, or Staff; and Veftura, Poffeffion it felf. See Inves- 



was to be expiated with infinite Ceremonies. Among the 
Romans, Feftus tells us, it was only to be re kindled by the 
rubbing a kind of Wood, proper for the Purpofe. But a- 
mong the Greeks, 'Plutarch, in the Life of Numa, obferves, 
it was to be re-kind!ed by expofing fome inflammable Mat- 
ter in the Centre of a concave Veffel held to the Sun. — 



For it is to be noted, the Romans wete not the only People the Benefits of a Veteran. 



TITURE. 

VETERAN, Veteranus, in the Roman Militia, a Sol- 
dier who was grown old in the Service ; or who had made a 
certain number of Campaigns ; and on that account was en- 
titled to certain Benefits and Privileges. 

Twenty Years Service, were fufficient to entitle a Man to 
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;...,. , r ,,.i ,-,._ ,k„ Mi- of its Officers as were fent into any of the Provinces, to cx- 

Thefc Privileges confided in bang »WSgif, ercife any Office, or perform any Service, or Commiffion ; 

litary Oath 5 in being exempted from all the F»"«W « a , f ' the officer r s of the Army and cven the Soldicrs 

SoMU in enjoying a_ certain J^^l^^S I*. «**«»«*■ ! I/. 



In *MsC<?, the Term Veteran is Will retain d to luch Ottl 
cers as have held their Pofls 20 Years ; and who enjoy cer- 
tain of the Honours and Privileges affixed thereto, even 
after they have laid 'em down. 

A Veteran Counfellor has a Voice and Seat at Audiences, 

tho not at ProcelTcs by Writing. A Veteran .Secretary ot 

the King, acquires the Privileges, &C. of Nobility, to him- 
felf and his Children. c _, 

VETERINARIA Medicina, is fometimes uled torrhy- 
fick or Medicine applied to the Difcafes of Cattel. Whence, 

VETER1NARIUS, a Farrier, or Horfe-Leech. 

VETERKUS, is ufedbyfome Phyficians for a Lethargy, 
-r other droufy Difeafe. See Lethargy, iic. _ 

VET1TUM Namium, in Law, a Phrafe literally import 



&c. See Province. 

Tacitus makes mention of it, Lib. I. Annal. c. 37. Via- 
ticum amicorum ipfiufque Claris ; meaning the Appoint- 
ments which the Republick paid to Germanicus, and his 
Officers. 

This Viaticum, however, did not confift altogether in Mo- 
ney : The Ring given the Magistrates and Officers fent into 
the Provinces, was part of it ; fo were, the Clothes, Bag- 
gage, Tents, and the reft of their Equipage. 

In the Romi/b Church, Viaticum is ftill the Allowance 
made a Religious, to defray the Expences of a Tourney, Mif- 
fion, t$c. See Mission. * 

The Term is alfo ufed for the Communion, or Eucharift, 
which is given to People in the Pangs of Death ; or who are 



VET1TUM Namitm, in Law, a Phra le h. er; UIW «- — ^ ^ ^ rf the = her World 
"Si ■ijg&Jtm : -"l SS»1 _ The Viaticum is .Jgfven ,0 Perfons execut 



trains Bealls, or Goods, and the Lord forbids his Bailiff to 
deliver 'em when the Sheriff comes to replevy them ; and 
to that End, drives 'em to Places unknown : or when with- 
out any Words, they are fo effoign'd, as they cannot be re. 
plevied. See Distress. 



■out to maKe rnc vuyagcui iut um^i »,«..... 

The Viaticum is not given to Perfons executed in courfe of 
Tuftice. 

VIATOR, in Antiquity, an Officer of Jufticc among the 
Romans. . 

The Term, originally, had noother Signification than that ot 



ivied. See Distress. p„,„-- a nuhlick MefTeneer, or Servant fent to advertife the Senators 

P^p^f^'t^^^TuLpI^Z an P d Magiftrateslhen Affemblies were to beheld, where 

to hold Plea de Vetito Namio. -Mathilda de mortuo a g requ u"d. And becaufe in the firft Ages 

AM «tM« i« Mancrio de Maferion duos Law-day ,,J§ their P wtag wa r ^ Magiftrates lived moftly at their 

I,,fa„ge»,hef, ff flacitade Namio vetito, fine breve **» «™*?gg£ ^&g officers f eing obIigM t0 be frequently 

KegK. Int. Record m Thefaur. Scac ' Road werj , cal , ed ^^ w Travellers ; from Via, 

VI (S Anus, q. d. *y Force and Arms, a Law-term mea v ' 

in an Indiflment ; to denote the forcible and violent Com- Hignw y . ^ ^^ g ^^ 

miffion of any Crime. See Trespass, and 1»». ™>»i. « ° ce , officer ' s of , he Magiflrates . Xl - fl(1 „, 4^, 

Vi Laica Removenda a Writ lying where debate being Ni^muu andC „,„.. w f ethe r it were that thefe 

between two Parfons, or Provifors for a Church ; one of m g^' ^^Twere confounded in one ; or whether- 

makes a forcible Entry into it, with a number of Laymen, *amea ,*£ W ^^ ^ ^ reft ^.^ ^ , 

and holds the other out. . . -tfoino the narticular Functions they difcharg'd, as A. Gel- 

Vi Z r « ^ f W*, a Writ -h.<h »Mlj*f*. §§"££ J infinuJe ^ when he fa/s, that thV Member of 

Bifhop has cert.fy'd into the Court of Chancery, that the H«J gem • . binds a Criminal condemned 

Parfon of any Church within his Jurifdiaion, is kept out of *»V»JW »^f «g» J^ See AccENSI _ ScaiEE> 

1,;. rl„.rl nr fl phc hv anv Lav-Fotce. 1" uc W "T"' 



to be 
Lictor, iic. 

Be this as it will, the Names LiBor and Viator are of- 
ten ufed indifcriminately for each other ; and we as often 
meet with, Send to feek, or advertife Trim by a Littor, as 
by a Viator. , , 

None but the Confuls, Pretors, Tribunes, and Ediles,had 
right to have Viatores. — They were not to be »"• 

. ° , : 'J *_ U= i;.. 



his Church o'r Glebe by any Lay-Force. 

VIA, Way. See Road. 

Via Militaris, in our Law-Books, is uled tor a Uigb- 
ixay ; qu£ publica did poterit £? ducit ad Mare & ad T>or- 
tum, ii quandoque ad Mercata. Brafton, Lib. IV. c. 16. 

Via Regia, in Leg. Hen. I. is defined to be that que Jeni- 
fer aperta iS quam nemo conclaudere potefl cum minis 

fa, quia ducit in Civitatem vel Surgum vel Tortum Regis. «.-*» ~ ™- '-f-^-^'^ ftee . 
« Th'at which is always open, and which no body may^ {hut ^^^^JpJ^ie, ifed by Phyficians for a black and 
• by any Threats, as leacting to a City, Port, or Town -Its b J s occafio „. d by aFlux of Blood. See Petechia,^. 
Breadth the fame Laws prefenbe to be fuch, as that : two ^,^^0^ in Mechanicks, a regular, reciprocal Mo- 
Carts may meet each other, and fixteen Hotfemen arm d go J 1 ^^ of a Pendulum ; which, 'being fuf- 

a-breaft. i-»lo„„ nended at freedom, fwinss or vibrates, firft this way, then that. 

Via LaSea, in Autonomy, the J*f% J%, or Galaxy, pended at fre ^ m^_ ^ ^ ag . a;n by ^ ^.^ and 

See Galaxy. . , . Velocity thus acquit'd, rifes to the fame height on 

ViA&fo, the Sun's Way, in Aftronomy, is ufed among "^ ^» a ^ Whence its gravity makes 

fome Aftronomers for the Ecliptic Line , fo called, becaufe g«*Wff ^g 8 ^ its ^^ iMi are conti 8 nu ed/ 

the Sun never goes out of it. See BetiPTic, Mechanical Authors, in lieu of Vibration, frequently ufe 

VLB 'Prime, among Phyficians, are the Stomach and raecnamcai m » r , 

GuTs f including the while Zength of the Alimentary D u a the Ter ^* , S e O sc.eea™ . ^^^^ 

or Canal, from the Mouth to the Spbiniler An,. See Duct , The ^™« ot ^ ^ fa ^ feme ^ 

f 1„ al ^sle M nfo 'we' %' An Obftr^ion in the 5>n^ W*. -ate 5 ' for towards the Equator they are found fomewhat 

p^ndThei,. Aflion till after they have pafs'd the 'Prim, Vl*. cordmg to ggfigjg, Jnches, according to Sir /. 

SC V,^o:^o F ra G fma;i E thfnlSs lC Bofti;. See Pino, ^oV^,^ in an Hour.' See Secon, 
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VIALES, in Mythology, a Name given, among the Ro- 
mans, to the Gods who had the Care and Guard of the 
Roads, and Highways ; call'd by the Latins Vie. See God. 



600 v titrations iu.au iiuui. u^ u~~~.. — 
The Vibrations of a longer Pendulum, take up more time 
than thofe of a fhorter one, in a fubduple Ratio of the 
Ler-ths Thus, a Pendulum 5 Foot long, will make 10 



loads, and nignways ; can u uy u» ~»n..o r ». ^~ v.--. - - c, • h 1 hes ]ong ma k es 20 . For 

The THi Vales according to Labeo, were of the Number VI r<m.« , wh, te «n«ue 9 g rheSquare 

of thofe Gods called 2)« Animates ; who were fuppofed to io.»tM*p«w«WJ« > s . «,* h ? r 

be he Souls of Men changed into Gods , and were of two of 6 Inches , which is double of , whrfe Square 

Kinds, vi*. the r,^ »d Senates See Penates ^^'ffl*^ %% the Num- 

The »SWere the fame with thofe otherwife calld The ^)^ n = f Pendulums in a given Time, is in a 

Xaras ; at leaft, fome of the Lares were denominated Vi- "et ot Hie rat torn ,01 & 

f 5 , ,k fuch of them as had the more immediate Inten- -onrocal Ra .0 ^"f^-^ an exprefs Treat i fe) 

<le H C L°c .'".he 11 ™ S Ka S m s^fome.imes join'd, and thofe «o ffiew, that' by ^*^^«™%S$£* 

Higlway'Deities call'd Lar, Viales : Witnefs that Infctip- frJ^f^^ZToVZXZtZ^^T^ 



Sniverfal Meafure throughout the whole World 5 and fix the 
feveral Meafures in ufe among us, in fuch mam-jr as mat 
they misht be recover 'd again, if at any time they ihould 
chance to be loft, as is the Cafe of moft of the antient Mea- 
fures, which we now only know by conjefture. See Measure. 
The Vibrations of a ftretcb'd Cord, or ■String, anfc 
from its Elafticity ; which Power being of the fame kind 
with that of Gravity, the Vibrations of a Cord follow the 
fame Laws as thofe of Pendulums : Consequently, the Ti- 
trations of the fame Cord equally ftretch'd tho they be un- 
equal in length, are equi-diurnal^ or perform d in equal 
VIATICUM, among the antient Romans, was the Al- Times ; and the Squares ^ ^^^K 
lowance or Appointment which the Republick gave to fuch are among themfelves, inverfly, as the Powers whereby they 
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are equally bent and inflecled. See Chord, Elasticity, 

FlBRE, &C. \ 

The Vibrations of a Springy too, are proportional to the 
Powers whereby it is bent : Thefe follow the fame LawsVs 
thofe of the Cord, or Pendulum, and confequently are 
equi-diurnal ; which is the Foundation of Spring- WatcheJ. 
See Spring, and Watch. 

Vibration is alfo ufed in Phyficks, fife, for divers other 
regular alternate Motions. 

Senfation is fuppofed to be perform'd by means of the vi- 
bratory Motion of the Nerves, begun by external Objects, 
and propagated to the Brain. See Sensation, Vision, 
Nerve, &c. 

The feveral forts of Rays of Light, Sir I. Newton con- 
ceives to make Vibrations of feveral bignettes ; which, ac- 
cording to thofe bigneiTes, excite Scnfations of feveral Co- 
lours $ much after the fame manner as Vibrations of Air, 
according to their feveral bigneffes, excite Senfations of fe- 
veral Sounds. See Colour, Sound, %£c. 

Heat, according to the fame Author, is only an Accident 
of Light, occafion'd by the Rays putting a fine, fubtil, ethe- 
rial Medium which pervades all Bodies, into a vibrative 
Motion, which gives us that Senfation. See Medium, and 
Heat. 

From the Vibrations or Pulfes of this fame Medium, he 
accounts for the alternate Fits of eafy Reflexion and eafy 
Tranfmiffion of theRays. SeeLiGHT,RAY,REFLEXioN,^. 

In the tphilofopbical Tranjaftions it is obferv'd, that the 
Butterfly into which the Silkworm is transform'd, makes 130 
Vibrations or Motions of its Wings in one Coition. 

VICAR, Vicarius, a Perfon appointed as Lieutenant of 
another ; to perform his Functions, in his Abfence, and un- 
der his Authority. See Lieutenant. 

The Pope pretends to be Vicar of Jefus Chrifl on Earth. 
He has under him a Grand-Vicar, who is a Cardinal, and 
whofe Jurifdiclion extends over all Pricfts, both Secular and 
Regular ; and even over Laymen. 

The Word is form'd from Vicarim, qui alterhis vices gerit. 

Among the antient Romans, Vicarius, Vicar, was proper- 
ly a kind of Lieutenant, fent into the Provinces where there 
was no Governour : So that they were properly the Empe- 
ror's Vicars, not thofe of Governours. Cod. de Offlc. Vicar. 

Italy, in the Time of the Eaftern Empire, was govern 'd 
by two Vicarii : The one Vicar of Italy, who reflded at 
Milan ; the other of the City, who relided at Home. 

Cujas obferves, that the Word Vicar was fometimes, tho 
rarely, attributed to the Lieutenant-Generals of Proconfuls, 
or Governours of Roman Provinces. 

Vicar, in the Canon Law, a Prieft of a Parifli the pre- 
dial Tithes whereof are impropriated, or appropriated 5 that 
is, belong either to a Chapter, Religious Houfe, l°$c. or to 
a Layman, who receives em, and only allows the Vicar the 
fmall Tithes, or a convenient Salary, antiently call'd 'JPortio 
covgnia. See Tithe, Appropriation, &c. 

He is thus called quajl vice fungem Retforis, as ferving 
for, or in lieu of a Reftor, who would be intitled to the 
great Tithes. See Rector. 

Thefe Vicars were antiently call'd Terpettti Vicarii ; be- 
caufe not appointed by .the Impropriator, and licens'd by the 
Bifliop to read Service ; but prefented by the Patron, and 
Canonical Inflitution given 'em by the Hands of the Ordi- 
nary 5 and fo having conftant Succeflion, as Corporations, 
and never dying. 

The Canonifhs mention four Species of Vicars : fome 'Per- 
petual 5 others appointed for a certain Time, and on fome 
fpecial Occafion, cali'd Mercenarii ; others call'd Speciales, 
appointed not for the whole Cure, but for fome certain Place, 
Article, or Aft: others Generalcs, neither perpetual, nor ap- 
pointed for any certain A3, but for all Things in the general. 

Vicar General, was a Title given by King Henry VIII. 
to "Thomas Cromwell Earl of EJJex ; with full Power to over- 
fee the Clergy, and regulate all Matters relating to Church 
Affairs. 

VICE, Vitium, in Ethicks, is ordinarily defined an elec- 
tive Habit, deviating, either in Excels, or in Defefl, from 
a jult Medium wherein Virtue is placed. See Virtue. 

3 Tis call'd a Habit, to dirtinguifh it from Sin, which is 
only an Ac! : Hence, a Sin is look'd on as fomething tranfient 5 
and a Vice as fomething permanent. See Sin, Habit, &c 

Authors dilHnguifli three States of Vice ; the firft. Incon- 
tinentia, of Incontinence, wherein a Perfon fees, and ap- 
proves the Good, but is hurried to Evil by the Violence of 
his Paflions : The fecond, Intemperantice, of Intemperance j 
wherein even the Judgment is depraved, and perverted. 
The third, Feritatis, of Obduracy 5 wherein the Perfon is to- 
tally immers'd in Vice, without any fenfe or feeling thereof. 

The State of Incontinency is confider'd as Infirmity, where- 
in the Perfon feels the /harpeft Stings of Confcience : That 
of Intemperance, as Malice, wherein the Remorfe is not fo 
lively. In that of Obduracy there is none. See Conscience. 

Vice, in Smithery, and other Arts employ'd in Metals, 
is a Machine or Initrument, ferving to hold fail the Pieces 
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to be filed, bent, riveted, igc. See SmithEry, Sgc. 

To file fquare, 'tis abfolutely neceflary the Vice be placed 
perpendicular, with its Chaps parallel to the Work-Bench. 
See Filing. 

The Parts of the Vice are, the Face, or 'Plane, which is 
its uppermofl Part ; the Chaps, which are cut with a baftard 
Cut, and well temper 'd ; the Screiv-pin, cut with a fquare 
ftrong Worm ; the Nat, or Screw-box, which has a fquare 
Worm, and is brazed into the round Box ; the Spring, 
which throws the Chaps open ; and the Foot, on which the 
whole is mounted. 

Hand-Vic*., is a fmall kind of Vice, ferving to hold the 
leffer Works in, that require often tutning about. 

Of this there are two Kinds, the "Broad chapt Hand-Vice, 
which k that commonly us'd ; and the Spiare-nos'd Hand- 
Vice, feldom us'd but for filing fmall round Work. 

Vice is alfo a Machine ufed by the Glaziers, to turn or 
draw Lead into flat Rods, with Grooves on each fide, to re- 
ceive the Edges of the Glafs. See Lead. 

This Machine confifts of two Iron Chaps, or Cheeks, join'd 
with two crofs Iron Pieces. — In the Space between the Chaps, 
are two fteel Wheels, with their Spindles or Axes pafs'd 
thro' the middle; each of which has its Nut, or Pinion with 
Teeth, that catch into each other : To the loweft is fitted a 
Handle, whereby the Machine is turn'd. 

There are fome of thefe Vices double, and that will draw 
two Leads at once : Thefe have three Wheels. Some Gla- 
ziers will turn Lead of different Sizes in the fame Vice ; by 
changing their Cheeks for each Size. 

With another Pair of Spindles, whofe Nuts almoft meet, 
they turn Lead for Tiers ; which when it comes out of the 
Vice is almoft cut afunder, in two thickneffes eafy to be 
parted. 

Before the Invention of this Vice, which is but a late 
Thing, they ufed a Plane : Accordingly, in all the antient 
Windows, we find the Lead planed, and grooved that way. 
See Glass. 

Vice is alfo ufed in the Compofition of divers Words, 
to denote the Relation of fomething which comes inftead, 
or in the Place, of another. 

In this Senfe, the Word is Latin, Vice, ftead, place, turn, &c. 

~Vic&-Ad?mral, is one of the three principal Officers of 
the Royal Navy ; who commands the fecond Squadron, and 
has his Flag fet up in the Fore-top of his Ship. See Ad- 
miral, Navy, &c. 

Vicn-Chamberlain, call'd alfo in antient Statutes, Under- 
Chamberlain 5 is a great Officer in the Court, next under 
the Lord Chamberlain, and in his abfence has command 
and controll of all Officers belonging to that part of the 
Houfhold call'd the Chamber, or above Stairs. See Cham- 
berlain. 

ViCE-Cbancellor of an Univerfity, is an eminent Member, 
chofe annually, to manage Affairs in the Abfence of the 
Chancellor. See University. 

Yicz-tDoge, is a Counfellor of Venice, who reprefents the 
Doge when lick, or abfent 5 that the Seignory may never be 
without a Chief. 

This Vice-'Doge never takes the Ducal Chair, nor bears 
the Horn, nor is addrefs'd under the Title of SereniJJimo : 
yet, the foreign EmbafTadors, fpeaking to the College, ufe 
the common Apoftrophe of Serenijjhno 'Principe : And he 
performs all the Offices of Doge 5 and gives Anfwers to 
EmbafTadors without moving his Cap. See Doge. 

Yicz-'Domimis, a Vifcount, Sheriff, or Vidame. See Vi- 

COUNT, VlDAME, &C. 

Vici.-'Dominus Abbatie, or Ecclefite, in the Civil and 
Canon Law, an Advocate, or Protector of an Abbey, or 
Church. See Advocate, and Avouee. 

Y icz-Dominus Epifcopi, in the Canon Law, is the Offi- 
cial, CommifTary, or Vicar-General of a Bifhop. See Com- 
missary, ££?c. 

Vice-gerent, a Vicar, Deputy, or Lieutenant. See Vi- 
car, Lieutenant, &c. 

Yicz-Comes, in Law, ££?£. See Vicount. 

Yicz-Legate, an Officer whom the Pope fends to Avig- 
non, and fome other Cities, to perform the Office of a Spi- 
ritual and Temporal Governour, at a time when there is no 
Legate or Cardinal to command there. 

All the Garde Narbonnoije, as 2Jauphine, 'Provence, &c. 
has recourfe to the Vice-Legate of Avignon, for all Ecclefiaf- 
tical Difpatches ; in like manner as the other Provinces ad- 
drefs themfelves to Rome. See Legate. 

ViCE-xcqy, a Governour of a Kingdom, who commands 
therein, in the Name and Stead of a King ; with full and 
fovereign Authority. 

Naples, Sicily, Catalonia, &c. are govern'd by Vice-Roys: 
See King. 

Vice Verfi, a Latin Phrafe, frequently retain'd in En- 
glijh Writings ; fignifying as much as on the contrary. 

Thus, As the Sun mounts higher and higher above the 
Horizon, infenfible Perfpiration increafes 5 and, vice verfa, 
as he defcends lower, diminifhes. 

VICEN- 
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VlCENNALlS, in Antiquity, fomething of 20 Years, or 
that returns after 20 Years. 

Among the Romans, Vicennalia was particularly ufed for 
the Funeral Feafts, held on the 20th Day after a Perfon's de- 
ceafe. 

Vicennalia, or Vicennales Ludi, were alfo the 
Games, Feafts, and Rejoicings, held every 20th Year of 
the Reign of a Prince. 

On Medals we frequently meet with Vicennalia Vota 5 the 
Vows put up on that Occafion, for the Safety of the Empe- 
ror, and Inlargement of the Empire. 

Thefe are cxprefs'd by VOX. X & XX, in the Medals 
of tfacifus, Gallian, and Probus ; VOT. X. M. XX, in 
thofe of Valerius Maximianus, and Galerius Maximianus ; 
VOT. X. MUL. XX, in thofe of Conflantine, Valentiman, 
and Valem ; VOT, X. MULT. XX, in thofe oSTiiocleJian, 
Confiantine, Julian, Valentinian, Theodofius, Arcadius, Ho- 
nonus ; VOTIS X. MULT. XX, in thofe of Julian, Va- 
kntinian, Gratian ; VOT. X. SIC. XX, in thofe of Vale- 
rias Conflantius 5 VOT. XII. FEL. XX, in the younger 
Licinms; VOT. XV. FEL. XX, in Confiantine. See 
Vows. 

VICINAGE, and Vicinetum. See Venue, and Visne. 

V1CIS & Venellis Mundandis, a Writ lying againft a 
Mayor, Bailiff, &c. for not taking care that the Streets 
be well cleans'd. 

VICISSITUDE, from the Latin Viciffitudo, a Change or 

Turn ; the fucceeding of one thing after another. As the Vi- 

cijjitude of Seafons, Fortunes, &G. 

VICONTIEL.? c SVicountiel. 
it c See 5 , r 

VlCONTIELS. 3 C VlCOUNTlELS. 

VICOUNT, or Viscount, or Vice-comes, in our Law- 
Books, fignifies the fame with Sheriff - 7 between which two 
Words, there feems to be no other difference, but that the 
one came from our Conquerors, the Normans ; the other 
from our Anceftors, the Saxons. See Sheriff. 

Vicount, or Viscount, is alfo ufed for a degree of No- 
bility next below a Count or Earl, and above a Baron. See 
Nobility. 

Camden obferves, that this is an antient Name of Office, 
but a new one of Dignity, never heard of among us till 
Henry Vlth's Days, who, in his 18th Year, created in Par- 
liament John Lord Seazimont, Vifeount Beaumont .- But it 
is much more antient in orher Countries. 

2)u Cange, indeed, will have the Dignity to have had its 
firft Rife in England 5 but 'tis much more probable, it was 
firft brought over hither by the Normans. 

The Privileges of a Vicount, are, that he may have a Co- 
ver of Affay held under his Cup when he drinks, and may 

have Travers in his own Houfe. And a Vtcountefs may 

have her Gown bore up by a Woman, out of the Prefence 
of her Superiors ; and in their Prefence by a Man. See Co- 
ronet, &c. 

VlCOUNTlELS, Vicontiels, Vkecomitalia, in our 
Law-Books, denotes Things belonging to the Vice-Comes, or 
Sheriff; particularly certain Farms, for which the Sheriff 
pays a Rent to the King, and makes what Profit he can of 
them. 

Writs Vicountiel, are fuch as are triable in the County 
or Sheriffs-Court. 

Vicountiels, or Vicontiels JurifdibTiion, is that Ju- 
rifdiciion belonging to the Officers of a County ; as Sheriffs, 
Coroners, Efcheators, &c. 

VICTIM, Victima, a bloody Sacrifice, offer'd to fome 
Deity, of a living Thing, either a Pcrfon, or a Beaft, 
which is flain to appeafe his Wrath, or to obtain fome Fa- 
vour. See Sacrifice. 

The Greeks offer'd Ipbigenia at Aalis, for a ViUim to 
obtain a favourable Wind. 

The Gods of the Heathens had each their proper Victims : 
Thus, the Goat was Ztaccbus's Victim ; the Horfe Nep- 
tune^s. See God, and Victimarius. 

VICTIMARIUS, was a Minift.er, or Servant of the 
Priefts ; whofe Office was to bind the Victims, and prepare 
the Water, Knife, Cake, and other things neceffary to the 
Sacrifice. See Sacrifice. 

To the ViBimarii it alfo belonged to knock down and 
kill the Viftims : In order to which, they flood clofe by the 
Altar, naked to the Waift, but crown'd with Laurel ; and 
holding a Hatchet or a Knife up, afk'd the Prieft leave to 
ftrike ; faying Agone ? Shall I ftrike ? Whence they were 
alfo called Agones, and Cultellarii. 

When the Victim was kill'd, they open'd it, and after 
viewing the Entrails, took them away, wa/h'd the Carcafe, 
fprinkled the Floor, &c. 

The fame Victimarii lighted the Fire wherein Books 
were condemn'd to be burnt. See Livy y Lib. XV. cap. 29. 
and A. Gellius, L. I. c. 1. 

VICTORIAN Period, in Chronology. See Period. 
VICTORY, Victoria, the Overthrow or Defeat of an 
Enemy, in War, Combat, Duel, or the like. See War, 
Battle, Combat, Duel, &c. 
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Among the Romans, Crowns, Triumphs, fife, were da- 
creed to their Generals for the Victories they gain'd. See 
Crown, Triumph, &c. 

VICTUALLING Office, an Office kept on Tower-Hill, 
for the furnifhing his Majefly's Navy with Visuals. See 
Office. 

It is manag'd by feven Commiffioners, who have their 
inferior Officers ; as Secretaries, Clerks, &c. befide Agents 
in divers Parts of Great Britain, Ireland, &c. See Navy. 

VICTUS Ratio, among Phyficians, a particular manner 
of living, for the Prefervation of Health, and Prevention of 
Difeafes. See Diet, Regimen, £-?c. 

VIDAME, q. d. Vice-Z)omimis, was antienrly the Bi- 
fhop's Deputy in Temporals ; as the Comes was the King's. 

Vidame is Will a Title of Seignory, or Lordfhip ; attribu- 
ted to feveral Gentlemen in France : as the Vidame of 
Chartres, of Amiens, &c. 

The Word, according to Nicod, comes from Vicarius ; 
and according to Pafquier, from Vice-1)omiiius ; dam figni- 
fying 'Dominus, or Lord. 

The original Inttitution of Vidames, was for defence of 
the Temporalties of Bifhopricks, while the Bifhops them- 
felves were taken up in Prayer, and other Spiritual Func- 
tions. They alfo led the Bifhop's Forces, when they were 

oblig'd to go to War, either to defend their Temporalties, or 
for the Arrier-Ban. 

They alfo manag'd and pleaded their Caufes in Courts of 
Juftice ; diftributed Juftice among their Tenants 5 prevent- 
ed any body's pillaging or damaging the Houfes of deceas'd 
Bifhops, &c. — In effect, they reprefented the Bifhop, confi- 
der'd as a Temporal Lord. See Bishop. 

Tafquier fays, they were the Bifhop's Temporal Judges; 
and had the fame Privileges as the Vicounts. 

By degrees, the Vidames converted their Office into a 
Fee ; and the Bifhops their Vidames, or Judges, into Vaf- 
fals, as Kings did their Counts, Dukes, G?c. See Count, 
Vassal, &c. 

Accordingly, the Vidames of Chartres, &c. fiill hold 
Lands of the Bifhops of thofe Places. 

In fome antient Charters, the Vidames are call'd Advo- 
cates, or Advowees. See Advocate. 

VIDIMUS, in Law, the fame with InnotefcimttS ; being 
Letters Patent of a Charter of Feoffemenr, or fome orher 
Inflrument not of Record. See Innotescimus. 

VIDUITY. See Widowhood. 

Viduitatis Profejfio, the making a folemn Profeflion of 
living a chafte Widow 5 a Cuftom heretofore obferv'd in 
England, and attended with divers Ceremonies. See Wi- 
dow, and Widowhood. 

VIEW, in Law, the Aft of Veiors,ov Viewers. SeeViEWER. 

When a real Aflion is brought, and the Tenant knows 
not well what the Land is the Demandant afks ; he may 
pray the View ; which is, that he may fee the Land which 
is claim'd. 

This Courfe of proceeding we receiv'd from the Normans, 
as appears by the Grand Cuftomary. — It is ufed in various 
Cafes ; as in Aflize of Rent-Service, Rent-Charge, Rent- 
Seek ; in a Writ of Nufance ; in a Writ quo Jure 5 in the 
Writ de Rationabilibus divifis, &c. 

View of Franc-Pledge, is the Office which the Sheriff 
in his County-Court, or the Bailiff in his Hundred, performs j 
in looking to the King's Peace, and feeing that every Man 
be in fome Pledge. See Franc- ( P 'ledge. 

This is called by Sratlon, Res qaafi facra quia folam 
ferfonam Regis refpicit, & intrcdu£ia pro pace, & communi 
tit Hit ate. 

View, in Matters of Opticks, Perfpe&ive, &c. See Vi- 
sion, Sight, Perspective,^. 

View, among Hunters, the print of the Feet of a fallow 
Deer on the Ground. 

To View a Place, in the Military Art, is to ride about 
it before the laying of a Siege, in order to obferve the 
Strength or Weaknefs of its Situation and Fortification. See 
Fortification, &c. 

VIEWERS, in Law, are Perfons that are fent by a Court 
to view a Place or Perfon in quellion 5 as alfo the Situation 
of a Place where a Fact was committed ; or a Perlon in cafe 
of Sicknefs, &c. 

VIGIL, or Eve, in Church Chronology, the Day before 
any Feaft, &c. See Feast, and Eve. 

Tho the Civil Day begin at Midnight, yet the Ecclefiaf- 
tical, or Scriptural Day, begins at fix a-Clock in the Even- 
ing, and holds till fix in the Evening the enfuing Day. See 
Day. 

Hence, the Collect for every Sunday and Holy-Day, by 
Order of the Church, is to be read at the preceding Evening- 
Service at fix a-Clock the Day before 5 from which time the 
Religious Day was fuppofed to begin. 

And this firft part of the Holy-day, from fix a-Clock the 
Day before, was, by the primitive Chrifiians,fpent in Hymns 
and other Devotions; and being often continu'd till late in 
the Night, were call'd Vigils. 

6 Thefe 
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Thefe Vigils came, by degrees, to be fo eniargM, that at 
laft all the Day preceeding the Holy-day was call'd by this 
Name. 

V1GILIA, that State of an Animal which is oppofite 
to Sleep, and popularly call'd Waking, or Watching. See 
Sleep, and Waking. 

V1GINTIVIRATE, a Dignity among the antient Ro- 
man^ eitabli/h'd by Ctffar. 

This Dignity comprehended four others ; for of the Vi- 
gintiviri, or twenty Men which compos'd the Company, there 
were three who fat and judg'd of all Criminal Afrairs ; three 
others had the Infpeclion of the Coins and Coinage ; four 
took Care of the Streets of Rome j and the reft were Judges 
of Civil Affairs. 

VILL. See Village. 

VILLA Regis, a Title antiently given to thofe Villages 
where the Kings of England had a Royal Seat, and held 
the Manor in their own Demefn. 

VILLAGE, Villa, or Vill, an Affemblage of Houfes, 
inhabited chiefly by Peafants and Farmers, having ufually a 
Church, but no Market. 

The want of a Market diftinguimes it from a Town, as 
the Church does from a Green, Street, l$c. See Town,££c. 

The Word is French, form'd of i>/7, or vilis, low, mean, 
contemptible. 

Among our Saxon Anceftors, Vill or Village was ufed in 
the Senfe of the Roman Villa ; via, for a Country Farm or 
Seat, furnifh'd with convenient Out-houfes, £S?c. for reporting 
the Fruits thereof 

Afterwards it came to be taken for a Manor, then for 
part of a Parilri, or the Parifli it felf. See Parish. 

Hence, in feveral antient Law-Books, Vill and 'Tarijb are 
the fame thing : Accordingly, Fortefcue, de Laudibus Leg. 
Ang. writes, That the Boundaries of Villages., are not by 
Houles, Streets, or Walls, but by a large Circuit of Ground, 
within which may be divers Hamlets, Waters, Woods, l$c. 

Fleta makes this difference between a Man/ion, a Village, 
and a Manor ; that a Manfion may confift of one, or more 
Houfes j tho it is only to be one Dwelling-place, without any 
other very near it : for if other Houfes be contiguous, 'tis 
then a Village. A Manor may confift of one or more Vil- 
lages. See Mansion, and Manor. 

For the better Government of Villages, the Lord of the 
Soil has ufually a Power to hold a Court-Baron, every three 
Weeks. See CovRT-Baron. 

VILLAIN, in our antient Cuftoms, the fame with 'Bond- 
man. See Bondman. 

In Doomfday Book he is call'd Servus, Servant, Slave. 
See Servant, Slave, ££?c. 

A Villain was one who held Lands in Villenage, or on 
condition of rendering bafe Services to his Lord. See Ser- 
vice. 

There were antiently in England two forts of Villains, 
viz. Villains hi Grofs, who were bound immediately to the 
Perfons of their Lords, and to their Heirs 5 and Villains re- 
gardant to a Manor : Thefe the Civilians call Glebtff Afcrip- 
ii 5 and they were bound to their Lord, as Members be- 
longing to fuch a Manor, of which he was owner. 

This latter was a pure Villain, of whom the Lord took 
Redemption to marry his Daughter, and to make him free; 
and he might put him out of his Lands and Tenements at 
his Will ; might beat and chaftife him, but not maim him. 

There are not properly any fuch Villains now, tho the 
Law concerning them ftands unrepeal'd. 

The Lands before held in Villenage, are now held in 
free and common Socage. See Tenure, Socage, &c. 

They were call'd Villains from Villa ; becaufe they dwelt 
in Villages : The fame were alfo call'd <Page?ifes, and Ruf- 
tici 5 and of fuch fervile Condition were they, that they 
were ufually fold with the Farm to which they refpe£Hvely 
belong'd. 

Villain Ejlate, or Condition, is contradiftinguifh'd to 
Free Eftate. See Free Ejlate. 

VILLAINOUS Judgment, is that which cafts the Re- 
proach and Stain of Villany and Shame on him againft whom 
it is given. See Judgment. 

Such is that againft a Confpirator, &c. 

Lambard calls it Villainous < PttwJJoment 5 and fays, It 
may well be call'd Villainous, in regard the Judgment, in 
fuch Cafe, /hall be like the antient Judgment in attaint, 
viz. that the Criminals /hall not be of any Credit afterwards $ 
nor /hall it be lawful for them, in Perfon, to approach the 
King's Court : That their Lands and Goods fhall be feiz'd 
into the King's Hands, their Trees rooted up, their Bodies 
imprifon'd, Z$c. 

VILLENAGE, or Villainage, a fervile kind of Te- 
nure of Lands or Tenements ; whereby the Tenant was 
bound to do all fuch Service as the Lord commanded, or 
were fir for a Villain to perform. See Villain. 

This BraBon exprefles by, Sciri non potent vefpere, quale 
ftroitium fieri debet Mane. 
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Villenage is divided into that by Blood, and that by Te- 
nure. 

T"enure\n Villenage, could make no Freeman a Villain^ 
imlefs it were continu'd time out of Mind ; nor could free 
Land make a Villain free. See Tenure. 

Villenage is alfo divided by Brafton into "Pure Villenage^ 
where the Services to be perform'd were indeterminate and 
arbitrary, as above exprels'd ; and Socage Villenage, which 
was to carry the Lord's Dung into his Fields, to plough his 
Ground on certain Days, fow and reap his Corn, &c. and 
even to empty his Jakes; as the Inhabitants of Bicktoa 
were bound to do to the Lord of Clun-Cajlle in Shropjbire: 
which was afterwards turn'd into a Rent, now call'd Bickton 
Silver ; and the Villatnous Service excus'd. 

VILLI, Coarfe Hair, in Anatomy, is ufed in the fame 
Scnfe as Fibres, or Fibrilltg. See Fibre. 

In Botany, Villi denotes a fort of Tomentuffi, or Down, 
like the Grain or Shag of Plu/h ; with which, as a kind of 
Excrefcence, fome Trees do abound. 

VILLOUS, Villosa, is particularly apply'd to one of 
the Coats or Membranes of the Stomach, cali'd Crufta Vil- 
lofa. See Stomach, £J?c. 

It takes its Name from innumerable Villi, or fine Fibrill<g, 
wherewith its inner Surface is cover'd. See Crusta Villofa. 

VINALIA, in Antiquity, a Name common to twoFcafts 
among the antient Romans ; the one in honour of Jupiter, 
and the ether of Venus. See Feast. 

The firft was held on the 19th of Augufl, and the fecond 
on the ill of May. 

The Vinali a of the 19th of Jugufi were call'd Vinalia 
Ruftica, and were inftituted on occafion of the War of the 
Latins againft Mezentius; in the Courfe of which War, that 
People vow'd a Libation to Jupiter of all the Wine of the 
fucceeding Vintage. 

On the fame Day likewife fell the Dedication of a Tem- 
ple of Venus ; whence fome Authors have fallen into a Mif- 
take, that thefe Vinalia were facred to Venus, But VarrO, 
LLL. V. and Feflits, in Verbo Rzijlica, dillinguifh between 
the two Ceremonies ; and exprefly affert the Vinalia to be 
a Feaft of Jupiter. 

VINCULUM, in Fluxions, denotes fome compound Surd 
Quantity's being multiply'd into a Fluxion, $$c. 

Thus, in this Expreffion , a x 1/ a x — -on, t he Vincu- 
luni is the compound Surd, y/ ox — a a, which is x ! into a x . 

VINDEMIATING, the gathering of Grapes* or other 
ripe Fruits ; as Apples, Pears, Cherries, &c. 

The Word is form'd of the Latin Vindemia, Vintage. See 
Vintage. 

V1NDEMIATRIX, a Fixed Star of the third Magni- 
tude, in the Confteliation Virgo ; whofe Longitude, Latitude, 
E5?r. fee among the reft of thofe of Virgo. 

VINDICATION, Claiming, in the Civil Law, an Aaion 
arifing from the Property a Perfon has in any thing : or a 
Permiflion to take or feize a thing as one's own, out of the 
Hands of a Perfon whom the Law has doom'd not to be the 
true Proprietor. 

VINE, a Noble Plant or Shrub, of the Reptile Kind ; 
famous for its Fruit, or Grapes, and for the Liquor they af- 
ford. See WinE. 

The Kinds of Vines are almoft infinite ; denominated, 
either from the Soil and Place where they grow ; as the 
Bourguignon, Bourdelas, Italian, Mantua Vine, &c. or 
from the Form, Colour, Tafte, &c. of their Grapes 5 as 
the Acorn, Apricot, Damalk, Birds-bill, Mufcadine, &d 
See Grape. 

Our Gardeners find, that Vines are capable of being culti- 
vated in England, fo as to produce large Quantities of 
Grapes ; and thofe ripen'd to fuch a degree, as may afford a 
good fubUantial vinous Juice. Witnefs the Vineyards in So- 
merfetjh ire ; particularly that famous one at Bath. 

In effect, it does not feem fo much owing to the Incle- 
mency of our EngHjb Air, that our Grapes are generally in- 
ferior to thofe of France, &c. as to the want of a juft cul- 
ture. 

Thofe fitteft for the Englijb Climate, Mr. Mortimer finds 
to be the fmall black Grape, the white Mufcadine, Parfley 
Grape, Mufcadilla, white and red Frontigniac. — Mr. Brad"- 
ley recommends the July Grape, the early fweet Water 
Grape lately brought from the Canaries ; the Arbo'ts, or 
French fweet Water Grape : All which, if well manag'd, 
and the Weather favourable, are ripe by the middle of 
Auguft. He alfo recommends the Claret and Burgundy 
Grapes. 

The beft Soil for Vines, according to Mortimer, is the 
hotteft Gravel, Sand, or dry rocky Ground ; provided it be 
well water'd and /haded. At 'firft planting, Mr. Brad- 
ley recommends chalky Hills, as proper for Vines. 

To mend a Soil that wants thofe Qualities, 'tis good to 
throw in the rubbi/h of old Buildings, well mix'd with twice 
as much Earth and lifted about the Roots of the Vines*. 
See Vineyard. 

I i i i Vines 
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Vines, are propagated either by Layers, or Cuttings ; that 
is, either by laying down the young Branches as foon as the 
tbnit ;« onther'd, or by making Plantations of Slips, or 
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Fruit is gather'd, or by making Plantations 
Cuttings, at that time. See Propagation. 

Mr. Mortimer fays, it may be done any time in the Win- 
ter before January ; tho Bradley fays, he has done it with 
fuccefs in March and April. 

for the 'Pruning of Vines.? „ S'Prvning. 

For the Planting of Vines. S CVineyarb. 

VINEA, in Fortification. See Mantelet. 

VINEGAR, Acetum, an agreeable, acid, penetrating 
Liquor, prepar'd from Wine, Cyder, Beer, and other Li- 
quors ; of considerable ufe, both as a Medicine, and a Saucts. 
See Acetum. 

Wine, and other vinous Liquors, are faid to gain a grate- 
ful fharpnefs, i. e. to become Vinegar, by having their Salts 
exalted by Inflation, or other means ; and their Sulphurs 
weaken'd and deprefs'd. 

Others afcribe the Converfion of vinous Liquors into 
Vinegar, to the grinding or Sharpening of the longitudinal 
Particles thereof; by which means, they become more tart 
and pungent. 

The Method of making Vinegar has long been kept a 
Secret among the People of the Profeffion 5 who, 'tis laid, 
oblige themfelves to each other by Oath not to reveal it. 
But notwithstanding this, the Philosophical TranfaBions, and 
fome other later Writings, fumifli us with approved Accounts 
thereof. 

Method of malting Vinegar of Cyder. 

The Cyder, (the meanest of which will ferve the Purpofe) 
is firfl to be drawn oft" fine into another Veffel, and a quan- 
tity of the Mufl, or Fouz of Apples to be added : The 
whole is fet in the Sun, if there be a Conveniency for the 



Water : whereas it is the Property of Vinegar to yield art 
acid Spirit by Distillation. 

Method of making Vinegar in France. 

In France they ufe a Method of making Vinegar diffe- 
rent from that above defcrib'd. They take two very large 

oaken VeSTels, the larger the better, open at the top ; in 
each whereof they place a wooden Grate, within a Foot of 
the bottom : upon mefe Grates, they firft lay Twigs, or Cut- 
tings of Vines, and afterwards the Stalks of the Branches, 
without the Grapes themfelves, or their Stones ; till the 
whole Pile reaches within a Foot of the brims of the Vef- 
fels : Then they fill one of thefe VeSTels with Wine to the 
vety top, and half fill the other ; and with Liquor drawn 
out of the full VeSTel, fill up that which was only half full 
before ; daily repeating the fame Operation, and pouring 
the Liquor back from one VeSTel to the other ; fo that each 
of them is full, and half full by turns. 

When this Procefs has been continued for two or three 
Days, a degree of heat will arife in the VeSTel which is then 
but half full, and increafe for feveral Days fucceffively, with- 
out any appearance of the like in the VeSTel which happens 
to be full during thofe Days ; the Liquor whereof will Still 
remain cool : and as foon as the heat ceafes in the VeSTel 
that is half full, the Vinegar is prepar'd : Which, in the 
Summer, happens on the fourteenth or fifteenth Day from 
the beginning ; but in the Winter, the Fermentation pro- 
ceeds much flower ; fo that they are oblig'd to forward it by 
artificial warmth, or the ufe of Stoves. 

When the Weather is exceeding hot, the Liquor ought 
to be pour'd off from the full VeSTel into the other twice a- 
day : otherwife, the Liquor would be over-heated, and the 
Fermentation prove too Strong ; whence the fpirituous Parts 
would fly away, and leave a vapid Wine, instead of Vine- 



Purpofc, and at a Week or nine Days end it may be drawn gar behind. 

The full VeSTel is always to be left open at the top, but 
the Mouth of the other mult be clofed with a Cover of 
Wood ; in order the better to keep down and fix the Spirit 



off! Sec Cyder. 

Method of making Vinegar of Seer. 
Take a middling fort of Beer, indifferently well Hopp'd ; 



into which, when it has wotk'd well, and is grown fine, put 
fome Rapes, or Hufts of Grapes, ufually brought home for 
that purpofe : Mafh them together in a Tub ; then letting 
the Rape fettle, draw off the liquid Part, put it into a Calk, 
and fet in the Sun as hot as may be ; the Bung being only 
cover'd with a Tile, or Slate-Stone : and in about thirty or 
forty Days, it will become a good Vinegar, and may pafs in 
ufe as well as that made of Wine, if it be refined, and kept 
from turning mufty. 

Or thus : To every Gallon of Spring Water, add three 
Pounds of Malaga Raifins ; which put into an earthen Jar, 
and place them where they may have the hotteft Sun from 
May till Michaelmas : then preffing all well, tun the Liquor 
up in a very Strong iron hoop'd VeSTel, to prevent its bursting : 
It will appear very thick and muddy when newly prefs'd ; 
but will refine in the VetTel, and be as clear as Wine. Thus 
let it remain untouch'd for three Months, before it be drawn 
off, and it will prove excellent Vinegar. 

'To make Vinegar of Wine, or vinous Liquors. 

Any fort of vinous Liquor, being mixed with its own Fze- 
ces, Flowers, or Ferment, and its Tartar, firft reduced to 
Pouder 5 or eife with the acid and auftere Stalks of the Ve- 
getable from whence the Wine was obtain'd, which hold a 
large proportion of Tartar ; and the whole being kept fre- 
quently ttirring in a VeSTel which has formerly held Vinegar, 
or ict in a warm place full of rhe Steams of the fame, will 
begin to ferment anew, conceive hear, grow four by degrees, 
and foon after tutn into Vinegar. 

The remote Subjects of acetous Fermentation, are the 
fame with thofe of vinous ; but the immediate Subjects of 
it, are all kinds of vegetable Juices, after they have once 
undergone that Fermentation which reduces 'em to Wine : 
for 'tis abfolurely impoflible to make Vinegar of Muff, the 
crude Juice of Grapes, or other ripe Frui-;?, without the af- 
fiftance of the vinous Fermentation. 

The ptoper Ferments of this Operation, whereby Vine- 
gar is prepar'd, are, iff, The Fasces of all acid Wines : 
id, The Lees of Vinegar : 3d, Pulveriz'd Tartar ; efpeci- 
ally that of Rhenifh Wine, or the Cream or Crystals there- 
of: 4th, Vinegar it felf: 5th, A wooden VeSTel, well 
drench'd with Vinegar, or one that has long been employ 'd 
to contain it : tfth, Wine that has often been mix'd with its 
own Faxes : 7 th, The Twigs of Vines, and the Stalks of 
Grapes, Currants, Cherries, or other Vegetables of an acid 
auftere Tafle : 8th, Bakers Leaven, after it's turn'd acid : 
9th, and laftly, All manner of Ferments, compounded of 
thofe already mention'd. 

Vinegar is no Production of Nature, but a Creature of 
Art : For Verjuice, the Juices of Citrons, Lemons, and the 
like native Acids, are improperly faid to be natural Vine- 
gars ; becaufe, when diftill'd, they afford nothing but vapid 



in the Body of the Liquor ; for otherwife, it might eafily 

fly off in the heat of Fermentation. The VeSTel that is 

only half full feems to grow hot, rather than the other, be- 
caufe it contains a much greater Quantity of the Vine-twigs 
and Stalks than that, in proportion to the Liquor ; above 
which the Pile riling to a considerable height, conceives heat 
the more, and fo conveys it to the Wine below. 

Vinegar of Antimony, is an acid Spirit, drawn by Dif- 
tillation from the Marcaflte of Antimony. See Antimony. 

Its ufe is commended in continued and malignant Fevers. 
— The Apothecaries likewife make a kind of Theriacal Vine- 
gar of Dittany, Angelico, Valerian, Cardimums, Oranges, £$c. 
See Acetum. 

The Word Vinegar is French ; form'd from Vin, Wine, 
and aigre, four. See Wine. 

VINEYARD, a Plantation of Vines. See Vine. 

The best Situation of a Vineyard, is on the Declivity 
of an Hill lying to the South. See Exposure. 

The Vine is propagated by Slips, Layers, or Suckers, 
planted in a Nurfery, and thence tranfplanted,, about Fe- 
bruary, into the Vineyard. 

As to the Soil, it is agreed, nothing can be too dry for 
them : And as to the forts of Vines, none but the forward 
ones to be planted in England. — Thefe are found to ripen 
very well in open Borders without Walls. 

They are to be planted in Lines running North and South, 
five or fix Foot apart ; only two Vines in each Hole. — The 
September following, the Shoots of that Summer to be prun'd 
Shorter, according to their Strength ; and the Summer fol- 
lowing, the Strongest will begin to Shew a little Fruit. They 
are now to be fupported with Stakes, $c. fo as they may 
run about a Foot above ground : The higher they run, the 
lefs danger they are in of being fpoil'd with Wet ; but the 
lower, the fweeter Grapes, and the Ittonger Wine. 

If, notwithstanding due pruning, they don't f^em inclina- 
ble to bear large Bunches, the Ground to be help'd with a 
Mixture of Rubbifh of fome old Building, with Sea-coal 
Allies, or Drift Sand. — Thus manag'd, a Vineyard, in five 
or fix Years, will produce good Store of Grapes. 

The celebrated Vineyard at "Bath, containing about Six 
Acres of Ground, planted with White, Mufcadine, and 
Black cluster Grapes, Mr. "Bradley affures us, by fuch Ma- 
nagement, four or five Years ago, , yielded So Hogfheads of 
Wine at a Vintage : Tho in the Year 1721, it only yielded 
three Hogfheads. 

The fame Author mentions a little Vineyard of a private 
Gardener at Rotherhith ; which, tho only confiding of 100 
Vines, and fome of them only of the fecond Year's growth, 
yielded at a Vintage 95 Gallons of Wine ; which, he adds, 
had the true Burgundy Flavour, as being made from that 
fort of Grape : and exceeded any made from any Vineyard 
on this fide Paris. See Wine. 

VINTAGE, the Crop of Wine, or what is got from the 
Vines each Seafon. See Wine. 

The 
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father- 
In trance, a Decree or Ordonnance of the proper Judge, 
and a folemn Publication thereof, are requir'd, ere the Vin 



The Word is alfo ufed for the Time or Seafon of gather 
ing or prefling the Grapes, 
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tage can be begun. 

VINOUS, Vinosus, fomething that relates to Wine ; 
particularly the Tafle, and Smell thereof. See Wine. 

All Vegetables, by a due Treatment, afford a Vinous Li- 
quor ; as Corn, Pulfe, Nuts, Apples, Grapes, igc. See 
Malt, Brewing, %?ig. 



Cfol tit ori the firft Line, to denote the Piece intended for? 
this Inflrument; 

7°, Their Viola Secunda, is much the fame with our Te- 
nor 7 l °'[ n 5 havin S ,he Ke y of c fil at on the fecond Line. 

8 , Their Viola Terza, is nearly our Fifth Violin ; the Key 
CJol tit on the third Line. 

9°, Their Viola giiarta, or Fourth Viol, is not known in 
England or France : Tho we frequently find it in the Ita- 
lian Compofitions ; the Key on the fourth Line. 



Laftly, their Violena, or" little Viol ; is, in reality* out 
And a fecond Fermentaeon, duly manag'd, turns any Tripled/.- Tho Strangers frequently confound the Term 
Vtimus Liquor into an acetous one. See Vinegar. ■— '-* - u -- 



The proper Charafter and Effect of Fermentation, is to 
produce either a Vinous or an acetous Quality in the Body 
fermented. See Fermentation. 

Some ol our Countrymen, bound on a Voyage to the Eaft 
Indies, having fill'd feveral Cafks with Thames-Water, to 
carry along with 'em ; obferv'd an intefline Motion in it, 
when they came to the Equator ; and found it afterwards 
turn'd into a kind of Vinous Liquor, capable of affording an 
inflammable Spirit by Diftillation. 

This, without difpute, proceeded from the Flowers, Leaves, 
Roots, Fruits, and other vegetable Matters, continually fall- 
ing or wafh'd down into that River. Such Waters are al- 
ways found in a State of Putrefaflion, ere they put on a 
Vinous Nature. See Putrefaction. 

VINUM, a Liquor, or Drink, popularly call'd Wine. See 
Wine. 

Vinum, in Medicine, or Vinum Medication, is particu- 
larly applied to feveral medicated Wines, i. e. Medicinal 
Preparations, whereof that Liquor is the Balis ; fuch as the 

Vinum Marinum, Sea- Wine; made by calling Sea- Water 
on the Grapes in the Vat. 

Vinum Cydonites, Quince- Wine ; made of Slices of that 
Fruit, fteep'd in Muff, or new Wine. 

Vinum Rofatum, Rofe-Wine; made by fleeping Rofes for 
three Months in Wine. 

Vinum Strobilites, or Pine-Apple Wine : — Vinum Hyfo- 
fites, Hyfop-Wine. 

Vinum Aromaticum, made by infufing Aromaticks, or 
Spices, in new Wine or Mull. 

Vinum Picatum, pitch'd Wine ; made of Pitch infus'd in 
Mull. 

Vinum, call'd MoAcetum, Scilliticum. SeeSciLLiTicuM. 

Vinum Abfynthites, or Wormwood- Wine ; is made of 
the great or little Abfynthillm, by taking the Apices or Tops 
of the Flowers, putting them in a Sacculus, or Bag, and fuf- 
pending it in the middle of a Veffel of Wine ; which fer- 
menting, extract the Tafle, Smell, and Virtues of the Worm- 
wood. 

Vinum Emeticum, Emetic Wine; is Wine wherein Glafs, 
Regulus of Antimony, and Crocus Metallomm have been 
fteep'd. See Emetic. 

It only takes a certain degree of Efficacy from the Mat- 
ters ; nor is it found any flronger at three Months end, than 
at the end of eight Days. — It purges both upwards and down- 
wards. ■ 

Vinum Hippocraticum, or Hippocras ; fo called of Manica 
Hippocratis, or Hippocrates^ Sleeve, thro' which it is {train- 
ed ; is a fort of fpiced Wine, in which Sugar and Spices have 
been ileeped for fbmetime. See Claret, &c. 

VIOL, a Mufical Inflrument, of the fame Form with the 
Violin ; and flruck, like that, with a Bow. See Violin. 

There are Viols of divers Kinds : The firft, and the prin- 
cipal, among us, is the Safi-Viol, call'd by the Italians 
Viola di Gamba, or the Leg-Viol ; becaufe held between 
the Legs. 

'Tis the largefl of all ; and is mounted with fix Strings, 
having eight Stops, or Frets, divided by Semi-tones. 

Its Sound is very deep, foft, and agreeable. — The Tabla- 
ture, or Mufick for the Bafs-Viol, is laid down on fix Lines, 
or Rules. 

What the Italians call Alto Viola, is the Counter- Tenor 
of this ; and their Tenore Viola the Tenor. They fome- 
times call it fimply the Viol : Some Authors will have it the 
Lyra, others the Cithara, others the Chelis, and others the 
tefludo of the Antients. See Lyra, l$c. 

2 , The Love-Viol, which is a kind of Triple Viol, or Vio- 
lin ; having fix brafs or fteel Strings, like thofe of the Harp- 
fichord. — It yields a kind of filver Sound, which has fome- 
thing in it very agreeable. 

;°, A Large Viol, with 44. Strings, call'd by the Italians 
Viola di "Bardonc ; but little known among us. 

4°, The Viola Saftarda, or Saftard Viol, of the Italians ; 
not ufed among us : Sroffard takes it to be a kind of Safs- 
Viol, mounted with fix or feven Strings, and tuned as the 
common one. 

5°, What the Italians call Viola di Sraccio, Arm-Viol ; 
or fimply Sraccio, Arm ; is an Inflrument anfwering to our 
Counter- Tenor, Treble, and Fifth Violin. 

6°, Their Viola 'Prima, or Firjl Viol, is really our Coun- 
ter-Tenor Vicl: 



with what we have faid of the Viola 'Prima, Secunda, 
'terza, &c. 

Viol is alfo a Term ufed among Mariners, when a flrand 
Rope is bound fall with Nippers to the Cable, and brought 
to the Jeer-Capftan, for the better weighing of the Anchor. 
See Anchor. 

VIOLATION, the Act of Violating, i. e. forcing a Wo- 
man, or committing a Rape upon her. See Rape. 

Amnion, David's Son, violated ms Sifter, who was aveng'd 
by Abfalom : Tereus violated his Sitter-in-Law Philomela. 

To violate the Queen, the King's Elded Daughter, or 

the Princefs of Wales, is High Treafon. See Treason. 
Violation is alfo ufed in a Moral Senfe for a Breach or 

Infringment upon a Law, Ordinance, or the like. Thus, 

we fay, A Violation of the Law of Nature, of a Treaty of 

Peace, of one's Oath, i?,c. The Law of Nations was 

violated in the Infult offet'd to Mr. S . the King's Em- 

baffador at Madrid. 

The Word is alfo ufed for a Profanation. In this Senfe, 

we fay, to violate a Church, &c. See Profanation. 

VIOLENT, in the Schools. A Thing is faid to be vio- 
lent, when effected by fome external Principle ; the Body 
that undergoes it contributing nothing thereto, but flruggling 
againll it. 

The Body, in fuch Cafe, is faid to Jlniggle, by reafon 
whatever is Violent, difcompofes and diffracts a thing from 
its natural Coniliturion, and tends to dettroy it. 

The Schoolmen all allow, that Man, as being endu'd with 
Reafon, is capable of fuffering fuch Violence ; but brute and 
inanimate Bodies are not : In Sriltllm, &c. Violentum non 
cadit. 

VIOLIN, or Fiddle, a Mufical Inflrument, mounted with 
four Strings, or Guts ; and {truck, or play'd with a Bow. 

The Violin confifls, like moll other Inttruments, of three 
Parts ; the tfeck, the Table, and the Soundboard. 

At the Sides are two Apertures, and fometimes a third 
towards the Top, .fhaped like a Heart. 

Its Bridge, which is below the Apertures, bears up the 
Strings, which are fallen'd to the two Extremes of the In- 
flrument; atone of them, by a Screw, which llretches, or 
loofens 'em at pleafure. 

The Style and Sound of the Violin, is the gayefl and moll 
fprightly of all other Instruments ; and hence it is of allothef 
the fitteft for dancing. Yet there are ways of touching it, 
which render it grave, foft, languifhing, and fit for Church 
or Chamber Mufick. 

It generally makes the Treble, or highefl Part in Conforts. 
— Its Harmony is from Fifth to Fifth. Its play is compofed 
of Bafs, Counter-Tenor, Tenor, and Treble ; to which may 
be added, a Fifth Part : Each Part has four Fifths, which 
rife to a greater Seventeenth. 

In Compofitions of Mufick, Violin is exprefs'd by V: two 
V V denote two Violins. 

The Word Violin, alone, {lands for Treble Violin : When 
the Italians prefix Alto, Tenore, or Sajfo, it then expreffes 
the Counter-Tenor, Tenor, or Bafs Violin. 

In Compofitions where there are two, three, or more dif- 
ferent Violins, they make ufe of prime, fecundo, terzo, or 
of the Charaaers 1° II" 111°, or i° z" 3°, & c , to denote 
the difference. 

The Violin has only four Sttings, each of a different thick- 
nefs, the fmallefl whereof makes the Eft mi of the highefl 
Octave of the Organ ; the fecond, a Fifth below the firft, 
makes the A mi la ; the third, a Fifth below the fecond, is 
T)lare; laftly, the fourth, a Fifth below the third, is 
G refol. 

Moft Nations, ordinarily, ufe the Key G refol on the fe- 
cond Line, to denote the Mufick for the Violin ; only in 
France, they ufe the fame Key as the firft Line at bottom : 
The firft Method is befl whete the Song goes very low, the 
fecond where it goes very high. 

The Violoncella of the Italians, is properly our Fifth Vio- 
lin ; which is a littie Bafs Violin with five or fix Strings. 

And their Violcne is a Double Bafs, almoft twice as big as 
the common Bafs Violin, and the Strings bigger and longer, 
in proportion ; and confequently, its Sound an Oclave lower 
than that of our Bafs Violin, which has a noble Effecl in 
great Concerto's. 

Natural Hiftory, a kind of Serpent, famed 



VIPER, in 
not only for the exceeding Venomoufnefs of its Bite, which 
; at leafl, they commonly ufe the Cliff of is one of the moft dangerous Poifons in the Animal King- 
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dorri, but alfo for the great ufefulnefs of its Flefh in Medi- 
cine : Whence Vipers come to make a confiderable Article 
in divers Arts: 

This t emarkable Reptile has the biggefl and flatteft Head 
of all the Serpent-kind. Its ufual length is about half an 
Ell j and its thicknefs an Inch : Its Snout is not unlike that 
of ah Hog. 

It has fixteen fmall immoveable Teeth in each Jaw ; and, 
befides, two other large, fharp, hooked, hollow, tranfparent, 
canine Teeth, fituate at each fide of the upper Jaw, which 
are thofe that do the Mifchief : Thefe are flexible in their 
Articulation ; and are ordinarily laid flat along the Jaw, the 
Animal never raifing 'em but when it would bite. 

The Roots or Bafes of thefe Teeth are incompafs'd with 
a Veficle, or Bladder, containing the quantity of a large drop 
of a yellow infipid falivous Juice. 

It has only one Row of. Teeth ; whereas all other Ser- 
pents have two : Its Body is not at all fetid ; whereas the 
inner Parts of the Bodies of other Serpents are intolerable. 
— It creeps very flowly, and never leaps like other Serpents; 
tho 'tis nimble enough to bite when provok'd. 

Its Body is of two Colours, afh-colour'd, or yellow, and 
the ground fpeckled with longifh brown Spots. — The Scales 
under irs Belly are of the Colour of well-polifh'd Steel. 

The Male has two Sets of Genital Inftruments, and the 
Female two Matrixes, gfs. She brings forth her young liv- 
ing ; whereas other Serpents lay Eggs and hatch 'em : On 
which account, the Vifer is rank'd among the Viviparous 
Animals. See Viviparous. 

Her young ones come forth wrap'd up in thin Skins, which 
break on the third day, andfet the Animal at liberty. — She 
brings forth to the Number of 20 young ; but only one each 
Day. 

The Antients, particularly 'Pliny, Galen, &c. believ'd that 
the young kill'd their Mother in the Delivety ; but this is 
not the only Miftake they were guilty of on the Subject of 
the Viper. They held that it eat Cantharides, Scorpions, 
E£?c. which render'd its Poifon fo very dangerous. 

Dr. Mead obferves, that the Antients efteem'd the Viper 
facred j and that one of the Kings of the Eaji Indies caufed 
Cottages to be built for their Entertainment, and their Killers 

to be punifh'd with Death. On Medals, the Viper is 

frequently reprefented as a Symbol of divine Power ; and as 
fuch, ufed by way of attribute to the antient Phyficians. 

As to the manner wherein the Viper conveys its Poifon, 

Authors are a little difagreed. Francifco Redi, and Moife 

Charras, have each of 'em wrote very curious Pieces on the 
Subject, but their Refult is very different. 

Redi maintains, that all the Venom of the Viper is con- 
tain'd in the two VeficuLe, or Bags which cover the Bafe of 
the two canine Teeth ; whence, upon biting, the yellowifh 
liquor is fqueez'd out into the Wound : where, mixing with 
the Blood and other Juices, it produces thofe dreadful Symp- 
toms. 

This Hypothefis he maintains by a good number of Ex- 
periments, as of Animals, vh. Cocks, &c. being bit with 
Vipers after thefe Veficute and their Juice had been taken 
out ; without any Signs of Poifon, or any ill Confequence 
at all. 

Charras, on the other hand, maintains, that this yellow 
Liquot is not poifonous ; that he has given it to Pidgeons as 
Food, without their being at all diforder'd thereby; that the 
Viper's bite he has always found mortal to Animals, even 
after the Bag has been taken clear out, as well as before : 
And laftly, that the Poifon mult lie in the irritated Spirits 
of the Viper, which it exhales in the Ardor of its biting ; 
and which are fo cold, that they curdle the Blood, and flop 
the Circulatioa 

The Controverfy between thefe two ingenious Authors is 
very extraordinary : Their Syflems are oppofite ; yet both 
maintain'd by a great number of well atteited Experiments. 
— The Publick, however, generally give into the Sentiment 
of Sig. Redi 5 as anfwering bell to the Mechanifm of the 
Parts. 

Dr. Mead fuppoles it the true one, in his Effay on the 
Poifon of the Viper ; and adds to item's Account, that the 
Poifon in the Viper's Bag is feparated from the Blood by a 
conglomerated Gland, lying in the lateral anterior part 
of the Os Sincipitis, behind the Orbit of the Eye ; from 
which Gland is a Duct that conveys the Poifon to the Bags 
at the Teeth. The Teeth, he adds, are tubulated for the 
Conveyance and Emiflton of the Poifon into the Wound ; 
but their hollownefs does not reach to the Apex or Tip of 
the Tooth, but ends in a long Slit below the Poinr, out of 
which the Poifon is emitted. 

Thefe Slits, or Perforations of the Teeth, Galen fays, the 
Mountebanks of his Days ufed to flop with fome kind of 
Paile ; after which, they would publickly expofe themferves 
t» be bitten, without danger. 



Account of 'the EffeSs of the Site of the Viper, from 
Dr. Mead. 

The Symptoms following the Bite of a Viper, are an 
acute Pain in the Place wounded ; Swelling, firft red, after- 
wards livid, fpreading by degrees; great Faintnefs; a quick, 
low, and fometimes interrupted Pulfe ; Sicknefs at the Sto- 
mach; bilious convulfive Vomiting; cold Sweats; fometimes 
Pains about the Navel ; and Death it felf, if the Strength 
of the Patient, or flightnefs of the Bite do not overcome it. 

If he do overcome it, the Swelling continues inflam'd 
for fome time ; and the Symptoms abating, from the Wuund 
runs a fanious Liquor, little Putties are rais'd about it, and 
the Colour of the Skin is as if the Patient were Icterical. 

By the Microfcope, the Virus was found to confiil of mi- 
nute Salts in continual Motion ; after which, a Number of 
Spicula or Darts appear'd, refembling, but much finer, a Spi- 
der's Web. This, when mixed with Syr. Violor. in- 
clined to red, no ways to green ; fo rhat the Juice is not al- 
kalious : But Mr. Boyle and Dr. Titcairn prove the Blood 
to be only an Alkaly. 

Such a fmall Quantity of the Virus feems to have its Ef- 
fect by wounding the Fibres, and altering the Cohefion of 
the Globules of Blood, which by the elaltick Matter thereof 
proves a nimble Vehicle to carry the Viperine Spicula almofi 
every where fuddcnly. — They will alfo flimulatc and fret the 
fenfible Membranes ; whereupon, a more than uiual Afflux 
of the Animal Juices will be carried to the Parts. 

The Cure feems very unfettled : Mr. Soyle found a hot 
Iron held near the Place fuccefsful ; but it proved otherwife 
with Monfieur Charras.— Again, the Snake-ftone from the 
Eaft Indies, immediately applied to the Place, is much com- 
mended : But Signior Redi and Monfieur Charras found it of 
no ufe ; yet %'aglivi and Dr. Havers give Inftances of its 
good Succefs. 

Dr. Mead adds, that the fame Stone ditecliy applied to a 
Pigeon when bitten, faved its Life four Hours ; whereas, 
mod of the other Pigeons bitten died in half an Hour. 

This Stone is not Natural, but Factitious ; its Virtue lies 
in its Porofity, which is fuppofed to imbibe the Virus. 

The Viper-Catchers have a Specifick, in which they can 

fo far confide, as not to be afraid of being bitten. That 

Specifick is the Auxungia of the Vifer prefenrly rubb'd into 
the Wound ; which confiding of clammy, vifcid, penetrating, 
and active Parts, flieaths the Salts of the Virus. 

The fame Author, applying it to the Noftrils of a Dog 
bitten, found it well the next Day : When this is not timely 
applied, and the Virus has infinuated into the Blood, the Sal 
Viper, is excellent, given and repeated till Sweats be pro- 
duced. This fucceeded well with Monfieur Charras ; and 
Dr. Mead relates, that it recover'd one, after the Virus had 
indue'd an univerfal Icterus. 

Vipers make a confiderable Article in Medicine. — Mofc 
Authors agree, that there is no Part, Humour, or Excre- 
ment, not even the Gall it felf, of a Viper, but may be 
fwallow'd without much harm. — Accordingly, the Antients, 
and, as feveral Authors allure us, the Indians at this day, 
both of the Eaft and Well, eat 'em as we do Eels. 

Caro Viperina, Viper's Flefh, either roafled or boil'd, the 
Phyficians unanimously prefcribe as an excellenr Reftora- 
tive ; particularly in the Elephantiafis, incurable Confump- 
tions, Leprofy, iyc. and Dr. Mead thinks they might be lefs 
fparing in the Quantity than they are; inflead of a little 
Viper's Flefh, he recommends the Broth or Gelly of 'Vipers ; 
or, as the Antients did, to boil and eat them as Fifh, or at 
lead to drink Vinum Viperinum, i. e. Wine wherein they 
have been long infus'd. 

Viper's Flejh is an Ingredient in feveral of our beft An- 
tidotes; as the theriaca Andromach. &c. See Theriaca. 

The Apothecaries alfo fell the Tulvis Viperinus, which is 
only dried Vipers pulveriz'd, Heart Liver and all, and pafs'd 
rhro' a Sieve. — This, to heighten the Price we fuppofe, they 
call Animal Bernard. See Bezoard. 

The Salts of Vipers, whether volatile or fix'd, alfo their 
Fat or Axungia, and their Oil, chymically drawn, are Drugs 
in good repute. 

VIRAGO, a Maid, or Woman of extraordinary Stature ; 
and who, with the Mien and Air of a Man, performs the 
Aclions and Exercife.. thereof. See Amazon. 

Such were Semiramii and 'Penthefilea, among the An- 
tients, &c. Jeanne a \Pucelle t commonly call'd the Maid of 
Orleans among the Moderns. 

In the Vulgate Verfion of the Bible, Eve is called Virago, 
becaufe made of the Rib of the Man.— The Latin Tranlla- 
tor, by this, aim'd to preferve the Etymology which is in 
the Hebrew, and of Vir, form'd Virago ; as Adam, in the 
Hebrew Text, call'd Eve lchad, of Ijlh, Man. 

The Word is pute Latin, and feldom ufed but in the way 
of Derifion. 
VIRGA. See Yard. 

Virga 
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Virga, is particularly ufed in Law, for a Verge, or Rod, 
fuch as. Sheriffs and Bailiffs carry as a Badge of their Of- 
fice. See Verge. 

Ran/, ap Hozvel, prcepofitus de Lantiffin, amerciatus 

pro eo quod habuit in manu fita coram jfufliciariis hie vir- 
gam nigrmi & mhoneftam, ubi habere debitiffet virgam al- 
ham & kopefiam cert<e longitudinis, prom decet. In feff. 
Itin. de Cardiff. 7 Hen. VI. 

Virg;e, in Phyfiology, a Meteor, call'd alfo CorumelUe, 
and Funes Tentorii 5 being an AfTemblagc of feveral 
Streams of Light, reprefenting a Bundle of Rods, or Ropes. 
See Meteor. 

It is fuppofed owing to the Streaming of the Sun-beams 
thro 1 certain Rimui<s or Chinks, at leaft thro' the more lax 
and open Parts of a watry Cloud 5 happening chiefly in the 
Morning and Evening. 

There is alfo another Kind, confifiing, not of Streams of 
mere white Light ; but, as it were, painted, of various Co- 
lours 5 like thofe of the Rainbow. See Rain-bow. 

VIRGATA Terrce, or Virga Terra?, a Yard Land. See 
Yard Land. 

Virgata Terra; ex 24 conjlat acrh ; quatuor Virgata; Hi- 
dam faciuut, qttinque Hid<e feodum Miiitis. See Hide, and 
Knight's Fee. 

VIRGATORES Serviettes, in Fleta, are Virgers or Tip- 
ftaves that attend the Judges. See Verger, and Serjeant 
at Anm. 

VIRGIN, a Female who has had no commerce with 
Man ; or, more properly, who has frill the Flos Virgihis, 
or Maiden-hood. See Virginity. 

In the Roman Breviary, there is a particular Office for 
Virgins departed, anfwering to thofe for .Saints, Martyrs, and 
Confeflbis. See Office. 

Criticks and Antiquaries are much divided about a Feafl 
held in that Church, in honour of S. Urjula and her Com- 
panions, who are faid in the Ritual, Legend, &c. to have 
been eleven thoufand Virgins. 

Some imagine there has been a Miftake in reading the 
antient Rituals, wherein XI. M. V. which was only an Ab- 
breviation of Eleven Virgin Martyrs, was read according to 
the Numeral Letters, Eleven thoufand Virgins. F.Sirmond 
conjectures, that in the antient Lifts of Martyrs, there were 
found S. S. Urfula and Undecimilla V. M. and that in lieu 
of Undecimilla, which is the Name of a Virgin Martyr, the 
Copifb had made Undecimillia, which is Eleven Thoufand. 

By the Mofaic Law, the Priefts are enjoin'd to take none 
to Wife but thofe that are Virgins : The Widow, the Di- 
vorced, and the Harlot are to be refrain'd from. 

Virgin is^alfo applied, by way of Eminence, to Mary 
the Mother of our Saviour $ as conceiving and bringing him 
forth, without any Breach of her Chaftity. 

Ncjlorius and his Adherents, maintain'd, That the Virgin 
could not with any Propriety be called the Mother of God 3 
as being really no more than the Hojlefs of God : For that 
the eternal Word could not be conceiv'd and born of the 
Womb of a Virgin. See Nestorians. 

This Herefy was condemn'd at the Council of Ephefus 5 
yet has it been lately reviv'd in Holland^ chiefly by a Re- 
fugee Monk, one Renoult. 

Virgin is alfo ufed, figuratively, for feveral Things that 
retain their abfolute Purity, and have never been made ufe of. 

Thus, Virgin Wax, is that which has never been wrought, 
but remains as it came out of the Hive. See Wax. 

Virgin Oil, is what oozes fpontaneoufly from the Olive, 
&c. without preffing. See Oil. 

Virgin Gold, is that Metal fuch as it is got out of the Ore, 
without any Mixture or Alloy ; in which State it is fo foft, 
that it will take the Impreffion of a Seal. See Gold. 

Virgin Copper, is that which has never been melted down. 
See Copper. 

Virgin Mercury, is that found perfectly form'd, and fluid, 
in the Veins of Mines 5 or at leaft, is got from the Mineral 
Earth, by mere Lotion, without Fire. See Mercury. 

Virgin 'Parchment, is, properly, that made of a kind of 
Cap, or Caul, which Children bring into the World on their 
Heads. — But the Word is alfo ufed for that made of the 
Skin of an abortive Lamb, or Calf. See Parchment, and 
Velom. 

Virgin s Milk. ,See Lac Virginalc. 

Virgin's Thread, is a fort of Dew, that flies in the Air, 
like fm'ail untwiftcd Silk 5 and which falling upon the 
Ground, or upon Plants, changes it felf into a Form like a 
Spider's Web. See Meteor. 

The Matter of it is fuppofed to be of an earthy flimy Na- 
ture. In thefe Northern Climates, it is moffc frequent in 
Summer ; the Days being then temperately warm, the 
Earth not exceeding dry, nor yet over-charg'd with Moifture, 

VIRGINALE Claujlrum, in Anatomy, the fame as Hy- 
men. Sec Hymen. 

VIRGINEUS Morbus, the Virgin's Difeafej the Green- 
Sicknefs, or Chlorojts, See Chlorosis. 



VIRGINITY, the Character or Criterion of a Virgin $ 
or that which entitles her to the Denomination. See Virgin. 
In the firft Ages of the Chriilian Church, Virginity grew 
into great Honour and Efleern ; infomuch, that the Women 
were admitted to make fofemn VoWs thereof in publick.— 
Yet was it held infamous among the Jews^ for a Woman 
to die a Maid. 

The Vettals, among the Anrients, and the Nung or Reli- 
gious among the Moderns, found guilty of a Breach of the 
Vow of Virginity, are allotted a fevere Punifhment; thefirft 
to be buried alive, the latter to be immur'd. Sec Vest al,^c: 
The Phyficians, both ancient and modern, are exceedingly 
divided upon the Subjefl of Virginity : Some holding that 
there are no certain Marks, or Teflimonies thereof; and 
others that there are. 

Solomon fays exprefly, there are four Things too wonder- 
ful for him to know ; ' The way of an Eagle in the Air J 
' of a Serpent on the Rock ; of a Ship in the midit of the 
1 Sea 5 and the -zvay oj a Man in a Maid j' which bur Tran- 
flators have render'd, lefs juitiy, 'the -way of a Man -zvitb a 
Maid. 

Yet Mofes eirablifh'd a Teft, which was to be conclufive 
among the feivs. — The Nuptial Sheers, it ieems, were to 
be view'd by the Relations on both Sides ; and the Maid's 
Parents were to preferve them as a Token of her Virginity 5 
to be produced, in cafe her Husband fhould ever reproach 
her on that fcore. 

In cafe the Tokens of Virginity were not found thereon, 
fhe was to be ftoned to Death ather Father's Door. 

This Teft of Virginity has occafion'd abundance of Spe- 
culation about the Parts concern'd ; but the niceft Inquiries 
cannot fettle any thing certain about 'cm. — Dr. 'Drake fays 
exprefly, that whatever might be expected among the Jezvs y 
there is not the fame Reafon to expect thoTe Tokens of 
Virginity in thefe Countries : For, betides that the Hebrews 
marry'd extremely young, as is the Cuflom in all the Eaftern 
Countries ; there are feveral Circumftances which may here 
fruflrate fuch Expectations, even in Virgins not vitiated ei- 
ther by any Male Contact, or any Wantonnefs of their own. 

In effect, in thefe Northern Climates, the inclemency of 
the Air expofes the Sex to fuch Checks of Perfpiration, as 
gives a great turn to the Courfe of the Humours, and drives 
fo much Humidity thro' the Parts, as may extraordinarily 
fupple and relax thofe Membranes from which the Refif- 
tance is expected 5 and from which, in hotter Countries, it 
might more reafonably be depended on. 

What moft commonly palTts among us for a Teft ofVir^ 
ginity, is the Hymen : And yet the moft curious among the 
Anatomifts are greatly divided, not only about the Figure, 
Subitance, Place, and Perforations of rhis famous Membrane, 
but even about the Exigence thereof $ fome pofifively af- 
firming, and others as flatly denying it. See Hymen. 
As nice a Point as that of Virginity is among Anatomifts, 

the Midwives and Matrons treat it with lefs diffidence. • 

In the Statutes of the fworn Matrons of Paris, containing 
likewife divers Formula's of Reports and Depofitions made 
in Court upon their being call'd to vifit Girls that made 
their Complaint of being deflower'd, they lay down fourteen 
Marks, whereon to form a Judgment. 

Lav.r. Jobert, a famous Phyfician of Mcntpellier, has 
tranferib'd three of thefe Reports: one made to the Provoft: 
of 'Paris $ another in Languedoc $ and a third in Seam. — 
Thefe Reports are very confident with each other 5 and con- 
tain fourteen Marks of Virginity, exprefs'd in their proper 
Terms ; fuch as were receiv'd among the Women of that 
Profeffion, and authoriz'd in Court. 

Monfieur Robert does not explain thofe Terms 5 nor do 
we find any Explanation of them any where, but in another 
Report of the 23d of Offeber; 16)2, inferted in the Pitlure 
of Love of Ve?iette a Phyfician of Roche I ; a Copy of which, 
we fhall here give in Englijh. 

" We, Mary Miran, Chriflophlette Reine, aud Jeanne 
u 'Porte 'Poutet, Sworn Matrons of the City of Paris* cer- 
" tify to all thofe whom it may concern, that on the 22d of 
" Otlober, in this prefent Year, at the Appointment of 
" Monfieur the Provoft of Paris, we went into the Street 
" de Pompierre, to a Houfe next the Sign of the Silver Key 5 
" to view and vifit Olive Tifferand of the Age of 30 Years, 
" on a Complaint made by her in Court agzinft fames Mudon^ 
" Citizen of Roche fur Mer j for forcing and violating her 
" the faid Olive : And having view'd and examin'd the 
" whole with the Eye and Finger, we find, 

" Les Toutons devoyez, that is, the Breafts loofeand flac- 
" cid, Mammce marcid<e 1$ flaccida? : Les Sarres froiffees, 
" i. e. the Os Pubis bruis'd, Os Pubis collifmn : Le Lippion 
" recoquille, i. e. the Hair curl'd up, Pubes in Orbem finu* 
" ata ; L Entrepet ride, i. e. the 'Perineum or Seam wrin- 
" kled, Perinteum corrugatum : Le Pouvant debijfee, /. e. 
" the Vulva or Pudendum tumbled and diforder'd, Vulva 
** diffoluta $3 marcefcens : Les 'Baltmaitx pendants, i. e, the 
" Labia hanging down, Labia pendent ia ; Le lippendis pile* 
K. k k k ** u $4 
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" i. e. the Edge of the Labia bared of Hair, Labiorum 
" Ora Pilis defe£t<e : les Saboles abbatues, i. e. the Nymfbte 
" beat down, Nymfba dejircffce : Les Halerons derail i. e. 
" the Carunculce undone, or open'd, Carunculce dijfolutce • 
" i ' Entrechenat retourne, i. e. the Membranes which con- 
" nect the Caruncles inverted : Membrana connetlens in- 
" verfa ■ le Sarbidau ecorcbi, that is, the Clitoris excori- 
" ated, Clitoris excoriata : le Guilboquet fendu, i. e. the 
" Neck of the Womb torn, Collum uteri dilaceratum : le 
" Guillenard elargi, i. e. the Vagina flretch'd, or widen'd : 
" Vagina dilatata : la 'Dame Ail Milieu retire!, j. e. the 
" Hymen broke and gone, Hymen deduSum: I'arrierefoJJe 
" ouverte, i. e. the inner Orifice of the Womb open'd, Os 

" Internum Matricis apertum. Le tout veil et vifite 

" feuillet far feuillet nous anions trouve qu* il, y avoit trace 

" de The Whole view'd and examin'd Part by Part, we 

" find plainly the Track or Foot-ftep of Omnibus fl- 

" gillatim perfpetlis ig perfcrutatis, &c. Accordingly 

" we, thefaid Matrons, do certify it to be true, to you, 
" Monfieur le Prevoft, on the Oath we have taken. Done 
" at 'Paris the 23d of Oclober, KS72." 

In 'Peru, and feveral other Provinces of South America, 
we are affured by Pedro de Cieca, the Hiftory of the Incas, 
ike. that the Men never marry but on Condition that the 
next Relation, or Friend of rhe Maid's, fhall undertake to 
enjoy her before him, and take away her Virginity. And 
our Countryman Lawfin, relates the like of fome of the 
Indian Nations of Carolina : So little is the Flos Virginis, 
prized fo much among us, valued by them. 

VIRGO, in Aftronomy, one of the Southern Signs, or 
Conftellations of the Zodiac, into which the Sun enters in 
the beginning of Aiignft. See Sign, and Constellation. 

The Stars in the Conftellation Virgo, in Ptolemy's Cata- 
logue, are 52 ; In Tycbo's, 39 ; in Flamfted's, 8o. The 
Longitudes, Latitudes, Magnitudes, &c. whereof, are as 
follows : 



Stars in the Conftellation Virgo. 



Names and Situations of the Stars. 

That preced. pirgo's Head 
North, in the Top of the Head 

South 
Subfeq. and tefs in the top of the Head 
In tiie bend of the South Wing 
5 



South, in the Face 

North 



' Longitude, 



tt 17 30 05 
19 00 19 

19 49 35 
"9 37 '5 

21 4S 14 

21 09 47 

24 12 5I 
23 13 29 

23 23 oS 

27 08 22 

25 39 56 

24 38 13 

Ift o K 44 

3 39 31 

o 30 52 



Preced. in the South Wing 

That in the Neck *tt? 29 

28 

29 

~ 7 

In the South Arm 

20 
Firft of 3 under South Arm 

Second of the South Wing 
Preced. of 3 in the North Wing 

South of the North Wing 



17 



Middle under the South A*m 

In the North Side, againft the Girdle 

35 
Third of the South Wing 

Upper of North Wing, Vindemiatrix 

Third under the South Arm 

40 



Fourth and lad of the South Wing 
Firft of three under Sftc a 



6" 20 o 

7 50 38 

1 3 5 

8 ij 49 

5 52 11 
j 10 3j 

2 36 ij 

3 6 as" 

2 28 51 
x 42 23 
1 10 31 

6 20 45 
11 31 30 
11 52 25 

3 3 20 

7 9 54 

10 52 55 
10 55 41 
5 37.4° 
» 47 47 
25 25 OS 

14 44 20 

15 41 2^ 

13 54 23 

18 25 5« 

19 4* 20 



Latitude. 1 


/Ml 


5 19 13 


fi of it 


4 35 39 


6 21 3j 


40 47 


7 14 53 


3 20 31 


S 8 52 


8 31 29 


2 42 52 


6 19 31 


10 44 24 


1 8 8 


6 IS 20 


1 22 1 


5 4 22 


7 7 4 


12 43 22 


5 19 47 


I 42 25 


3 17 23 


13 4" 37 


2 44 25 


2 48 5j 


■S i 1 49 


10 24 41 


11 J4 19 


13 22 45 


15 38 52 


17 47 57 


7 55 ! 5 


3 3 1« 


3 *5 22 


16 43 39 


8 38 27 


2 21 50 


2 51 56 


IS 12 34 


2 55 7 


S "5 3 


1 2S 51 


2 42 31 


I 45 29 


7 53 20 


10 12 6 



s 

5 

5 
« 
3 

6 

5 « 

5 

5 



6 

« 7 
6 

7 

4 3 

5 
6 
6 
6 
S 

5 
6 
6 
3 
5 

6 

5 6 
S 7 

S 



f 

7 
3 
7 
1 

i 
s 
4 

4 5 
6 



Names and situations of 
the Stars, 



That follow. Vindcmiatrix 
That follow. North Wing 
Middle under Spica 

50 



In South Hand 
Underneath Sftca 
Laft, and North of 3 under Sftca 
55 



North of preced. in fquare of Thigh 

Second 
do 

South of preced. in fquare of Thigh 

Another follow. North Wing 
Under the Girdle, as in the Hip 

Third in fquare of Thigh 

(Thigh 
North of thofe follow, in fquare of 
That over the Girdle 



In South Knee 



75 
In North Thigh 



That over the North Thigh 



South of 3 in the Border of Garment 

Middle in the Border 

In Extrem. of South Foot 

North of three in the Garment > 



A bright one follow, thefe 

In Extrem. of the North Foot 



nc 



Longitude. 


Latitude. 


a 1 ft 


. / ,/ 


20 30 30 


II 6 24 


41 24 


IS 13 s 


11 27 17 


11 39 so 


1.0 43 10 


9 9 50 


2129 8 


8 19 33 


13 52 05 


9 58 (0 


12 39 S 


12 48 11 


19 31 22 


2 l 59 


20 2S 48 


3 18 24 


2 1 49 15 


S 17 54 


IO 38 12 


21 24 25 


12 4.17 


18 42 49 


18 39 18 


2 47 25 


23 5219 


8 2S 42 


10 16 27 


3 8 55 


22 48 30 


5 14 34 


20 55 51 


24 7 


19 44 11 


2 55 5° 


is 3 48 


12 33 1 


17 49 50 


8 }!> 9 


19 45 12 


4 >5 21 


21 10 4 


2 9 18 


22 23 31 


« 43 45 


18 15 4 


13 IS 45 


25 44 18 


4 59 33 


25 50 19 


4 i° J' 


24 43 S 


1 2 1 4S 


26 39 34 


S 18 29 


23 I« 7 


4 4 4 


27 39 20 


S 21 27 


22 52 21 


9 37 »2 


22 21 36" 


12 9 45 


2J 24 56 


IS 4 50 


28 IO 30 


i 41 47 


28 25 25 


3 19 59 


10 40 


2 55 4o 


29 27 27 


7 15 37 


2 38 13 


31 4 


19 4 41 


11 s 1 


29 3 3 5 


11 30 j 


1 8 14 


11 47 15 


5 47 2 S 


9 4s 8 


4 22 44 


15 5« 51 


4 10 50 


17 721 



5 . 

4 5 

5 S 
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6 
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7 
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VIRGULA Xthina, or Sacculus Tlivinatorius, a forked 
Branch in form of a Y, cut off a Hazle-tree ; by means 
whereof People have pretended to difcover Mines, Springs, 
2?c. under Ground. See Mine, Sic. 

The Method of ufing it is this : The Perfon who bears it 
walking very Ilowly over the Places where he fufpefts Mines 
or Springs may be, rhe Effluvia exhaling from the Metals 
or the Water, impregnating the Wood, makes it dip or 
incline ; which is the Sign of a Difcovery. 

We find no mention made of this Virgula in any Author 
before the eleventh Century: but from that.time it has been 
in Ufe ; Divers fine Names have been invented for it, fome 
calling it Caduceus, others, Aaron's Rod, &c. 

Some difpute the matter of fact, and deny it to be poffi- 
ble ; others, convine'd with the great number of Experi- 
ments alledg'd in its behalf, look out for the natural Caufes 
thereof.— The Corpufcles, fay thefe Authors, rifing from 
the Springs, or Minerals, entring the Rod, determine it to 
bow down, in order to render ir parallel to the vertical Lines 
which the Effluvia defcribe in their rife. 

In Effefl:, the mineral, or warery Particles are fuppofed 
to be emitted by means of the fubterraneous Heat, or of 
the Fermentations in the Entrails thereof: Now the Virgula 
being of a light, porous Wood, gives an eafy Paffage to 
thofe Particles, which, withal, are very fine and fubtile - 
the Effluvia then driven forwards by thofe that follow them' 
and opprefs'd ar the fame time by the Atmofphere incum- 
bent on them, are forced to enter the little Interfaces be- 
tween the Fibres of the Wood, and by that Effort oblige it 
to incline, or dip down perpendicularly, ro become parallel 
with the little Columns which thofe Vapours form in their 
rife. 

Virgula, in Grammar, a Term which the Latin, 
French, and many other Authors, ufe for a Point in Wri- 
ting, ufually call'd by us Comma. See Coj/ma. 

Virgula's, Fa. Simon obferves, are an Invention of the 
modern Grammarians, to give the greater Clearnefs to Dif- 
courfe. — The Ufe thereof was unknown to theantient Greeks 
and Romans, who wrote all without taking off the Pen, fo 

that 
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that their Books lie all together without any Difllnflion of 
Points and Virgula's. See Pointus. 

VIRGULTUM, in our antient Law-books, is ufed for an 
Holt, or Plantation of Twigs, or Ozicrs. 

Sometimes alio for a Coppice of young Wood : El fr£- 
terea concerto Virgultum meum ef totam communiam Domi- 
nii mei. Mop. Angl. 

In another place of the fame Work, it may be taken 
for Virgata, viz.— Tlcdit fneiiBie Ecclefia mam Vttgultam 
TcrrcS in Manerio de Cumftone. 

VIRIDARIO cligendo, a Writ that lies for the Choice of 
a Verderor in the Foreft. See Verberor. 

VIRIDE-Sm, thefameas^Ensgs, ot Verdegreafe. See 

VeRDEGREASE. 

VIRILE, fomething that belongs or is peculiar to Man. 

Thus Virile Member, Membrum Virile, is frequently 
ufed for the Penis. See Penis. 

The Virile Age, Mtas Virilis, is the Strength and Vigour 
of a Man's Age, via. from thirty to forty-five Years, which 
is an Age wherein we are equally remov'd from the Ex- 
tremes of Youth and old Age. See Age. 

The Civil Lawyers only make one Age of Youth and Vi- 
rility ; and yet their different Temperatures feem to require 
a Diflinflion ; for which Reafon fome compare Youth to 
Summer, and Virility to Autumn. See Puberty. 

At Rome, the Youth quitted the Pnetexta at fourteen or 
fifteen Years of Age, and took the Virile Gown, Toga vi- 
rilis, to (hew, it feems, that they then entred on a ferious 
Age. See Prjetexta and Toga. 

M. Tlacier will have it, the Children did not take the 
P>r<etexta till thirteen Years of Age, nor quit it for the 
Toga Virilis, till feventeen. 

VIRILIA, a Man's privy Members, including the Tenis 
and Teftes. See Penis, pc. 

The cutting off the Virilia, according to BraEion, was Fe- 
lony by Common Law, and that whether the Party were 
confenting or not. See Eunuch. 

— Henricns Hall & A. Uxor ejus cafti S$ detenti in prifona 
de Evilchejler, eo quod rcSati fuerunt quod ipji aifciderunt 
Virilia Johannis Monacbi, quern idem Henricns deprebendit 
cum pr<edi3a A. Uxore ejus. Rot. Claufe 13 Hen. III. See 
Castration. 

Virsungianus T>uBus, or 2>u3us Virtfimgii , in Ana- 
tomy, a Canal, more ufually call'd, TluSus Tancreaticus. 
See Pancreaticus. It took its Name, Vertfungianus, 
from the Inventor, Vertfung. 

VIRTUAL, Potential, fomething that has a Power or 
Vertue of acting or doing. See Virtually. 

The Term is chiefly underflood of fomething that acts by 
a fecret invifible Caufe ; in Opposition to aflual, and fenfible. 
See Potential. 

Virtual F-CUS, in Opticks, is a Point from which Rays, 
before converging, begin to diverge, or divaricate. See 
Focus. 

Hence it is alfo call'd, SPote of Difperflon, ox 'Divergence; 
in Opposition to the Focus, which is call'd thePoint of Con- 
currence. See Point, Dispersion, Divergent, iSc. 

Suppofe, e.g. the Concavity of a Glafs to be a b c (Tab. 
OpticksV'\g. it.) and its Axis d e ; let fg be a Ray of 
Light falling on the Glafs parallel to the Axis de, and let d 
be the Centre of the Ark a b c. 

This Ray / g, after it has paffed the Glafs, at its Emer- 
fion at g, will not proceed directly to b, but be refrafled 
from the Perpendicular d g, and become the Ray g k. 

Draw then direflly g k, fo that it may crofs the Axis in 
f.— The Point e fo found, Mr. Molyneux calls the Virtual 
Focus, or 'Point of Divergence. Diopt. Nov. 

VIRTUALITY, Virtualitas, in the Schools, is fome 
Mode or Analogy in a Object, which in reality is the fame 
with fome other Mode ; but out of regard to contradiflory 
Predicates, is look'd on as if really dtitinct therefrom. 

Thus the divine Nature, and the Perfon of the Word 
are two Virtualities ; for tho in reality they be the fame 
yet are they confider'd as things different. — For the Perfon 
of the Word is faid to have been begotten, and his Nature 
is faid not to be begotten : now begotten, and not-begotten, 
are contradictory Predicates. 

And hence arife what we call virtual Diftintlions, where- 
by one Virtually is diflinguifh'd from another, not one 
Thing from another. 

Thus it is the divine Nature is diflinguifh'd from the di- 
vine Perfon, and the divine Underflanding from the divine 
Will.. See Trinity. 

VIRTUALLY, Vjrtualiter, in theSchoolj, is applied 
to a Mode of Exiftence. — Thus a thing is faid to be Virtually 
any where, when it is deem'd to be there by fome Virtue, 
Influence, or other Effect produe'd by it. 

As the Sun is Virtually on Earth, i. e. by his Liaht, 
Heat, Ste. 

A thing is alfo faid to be Virtually prefent when the Vir- 
tues or Properties belonging to it, and iffuing from it, re- 
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main.— —In which Senfe the Forms of the Elements are 
held to be Virtually in mix'd Bod.es. 

A thing is alfo faid to be a Caufe Virtually, or a Virtual 
ff 'f e '^ nd that ,wo Wa ? s : the firft . w hen there is no real 
Uiitinition between ir, and the Effea attributed to it ; and 
yet it is conceived by us as if it were really the Caufe there- 
ot: * -Thus, Immutability in God, is the Caufe of Eternity. 

Secondly, when an Effect is not of the fame kind with the 
Caule, and yet the Caufe has the ■Power, or Virtue of pro- 
ducing the Effect : thus the Sun is not formally, but Virtu- 
ally 'hot; and Fire is not contain'd formally ', 'but Virtually 

VIRTUE, Virtus, a Term ufed in various fignifications. 

In the General, it denotes 'Power, or Perfection of any 
Thing, whether Natural or Super-natural, Animate or In- 
animate, Effential or Acceffary : hence the Virtues of God, 
Angels, Men, Plants, Elements, tSc. See Power, and 
Faculty. 

In its more proper and reftrain'd Senfe, Virtue fignifies 
a Habit, which improves and perfects the Haver or Pof- 
feffor, and his Aflions. See Habit, Perfection, iSc. 

In this Senfe, Virtue is a Principle of acting, or doing 
well and readily; and that, eithet infufed from above, fuch 
as are the Theological Virtues ; or acquired by our own Ap- 
plication, as the IntelleSual and Moral Virtues. 

For, as there are two Things in Man from which all his 
Aflions proceed, viz. the Underflanding, and the Will ; fo 
the Virtue by which he is perfefled, or whereby he is dif- 
pofed to do all Things rightly, and to live happily, mult be 
two-fold : the one; of the Underftar.dino ; the other, of 
the Will. 

That which improves the Underflanding is call'd Intellec- 
tual or Ttianoetic ; and that, the Will, Moral or Ethic. 

For, fince there are two Things requir'd in order to live 
a-right, viz. to know what mould be done ; and, when 
known, teadily to perform it : And fince Man is apt to err 
various Ways in each refpefl, unlcfs regulated by Difcipline, 
iSc. he alone can deport himfelf rightly in his whole Courfe 
of Life, whofe Underflanding and Will have attain'd their 
utmoft Perfection. 

An Intellectual Virtue, then, according to Ariftotle, is a 
Habit of the reafonable Soul, whereby it conceives, orfpeaks 
the Truth ; either in affirming, or denying. See Truth. 

The Virtues which come under this Clafs, are divided 
into Speculative ; which are thofe converfant about neceffary 
Things, that can only be known, or contemplated ; and 
Practical, which are converfant about contingent Things, 
that may likewife be praflifed. 

Ariftotle has another Diviiion of Intellectual Virtue, 
fetch'd Join the Subjefl ; as fome of 'em are featcd in the 
Zfawpwim, or Contemplative Part, viz. thofe converfantabout 
neceffary things, as Science, Wifdom, Intelligence. See Sci- 
ence, Understanding, tSc. 

And others, in the Acyisnm, or Pra&ioal Part ; fuch as 
thofe converfant about contingent Things, as 'Prudence, Art, 
iic. See Art, e?c. 

Moral Virtue is defined by Ariftotle to be an eleflive 
Habit, placed in a Mediocrity, determin'd by Reafon, and 
as a prudent Man would determine. 

The Scotifts maintain every moral Habit to be indifferent 
as to good or evil, and capable of becoming, fucceflively, 
either Virtue or Vice : Virtue, if it have a relation of con- 
formity with right Reafon ; and Vice, if it have not. See 
Vice. 

According to them, therefore, Virtue is a Habit fubjec- 
tively, but not entitatively, good: as it is only a re- 
lation of Conformity, Sfc. which is feparable from the En- 
tity of the Habit. 

The Thomifts, on the contrary, affert Virtue to be a Ha- 
bit effentiaily good ; nor capable of miniftring any thing to 
any Act positively bad. — And rhey philofophize thus : Every 
Habit effentiaily good, inclines to Acts like thofe whereby it 
was acquired ; thus, by doing juftly we become juft ; and, 
by abstaining from forbidden Pleafures, we become tem r 
perate. But Moral Virtue is produced, or acquired by Afls 
effentiaily good ; good, we mean, both in telpcfl of our 
Duty, and of the Motive and End : therefore Moral Vir- 
tue inclines only to good Afls. 

Others difallow the Peripatetic Notion of 'Virtue as placed 
in a Habit ; for a Habit, or Hability, fay they, includes two 
Things; a Cuftom, and Facility; the firft as a Caufe, 
and the fecond as an Effefl : fo that a Habit is nothing but 
a Facility acquired by Cuftom.— They therefore who make 
Virtue a Habit of doing well, mill of ne'ceffity afcribe it to 
a frequent Exercifeof good Aflions. — But this can't be ; for 
the Virtue muft be before the good Aflions ; and the Habit, 
after 'em. — Indeed, whence fhou'd the Aflions proceed but 
from Virtue > Virtue thetefore is before the good Aflions, 
and certainly before a Habit refulting from a frequency of 
good Aflions. 

Hence 
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Mence, they define Virtue to be a firm Puipofe or Refo- 
lution of doing whatever right Reafon demands to be done. 
For tho a Cuttom of doing well be requir'd to make a Per- 
fon efteem'd good among Men 5 yet it does not follow, that 
that Cuttom or Habit is the formal Caufe of that Denomi- 
nation, or the Goodnefs it felf. 

Moralifts ufually dittinguifh four 'Principal, or, as they 
are vulgarly call'd, Cardinal Virtues, viz. Prudence, Jttjlice-, 
Fortitude, and 'Temperance ; The Reafon of which Divi- 
sion is founded in this, That for a Man to live virtuoufly 
and honeftly, 'tis neceffary he know what is fit to be done; 
which is the Bufinefs of Prudence. 

That he have a conttant and firm Will to do what he 
judges beft ; which will perfect the Man, either as it re- 
trains too violent Perturbations, the Office of -Temperance. 
Or, as it fpurs and urges on thofe that are to flow and 
languid, which is the Bufinefs of Fortitude. 

Or, laftly, comparatively, and with regard to human So- 
ciety $ which is the Object of Juflice. 

To thefe four all the other Virtues arc refer'd, cither as 
Parts, or as Concomitants. 

VIRTUES, in the Hierarchy, the third Rank, or Choir 
of Angels $ being that in order between "Dominations and 
'Powers. See Hierarchy. 

- To.thefe is attributed the Power of working Miracles, and 
of flrengthning and reinforcing the inferior Angels in the Ex- 
ercife' of their Functions. See Angel. 

VIRTUOSO, an Italian Term, lately introduced into 
EngliJJj 5 fignifying a Man of Curiofity and Learning j or 
one who loves and promotes the Arts and Sciences. 

In Italy, Virtuofi are properly fuch as apply themfelves to 
the polite Arts of Painting, Sculpture, Turning, Mathema- 

ticks, $$c. A Perfon who makes Profeffion thereof, is 

call'd Virtuofi, qttefia e un Virtuofo. 

Among us, the Term feems affected to thofc who apply 
themfelves to fome curious and quaint, rather than imme- 
diately ufeful Art or Study : As Antiquaries, Collectors of 
Rarities of any kind, Microfcopical Obfervers, f£c. 

VIRULENT, a Term apply'd to any thing that yields 
a Virus ; that is, a corrofive or contagious Pus. See Pus. 

The Gonorrhoea Virulenta, is what we popularly call a 
Clap. See Gonorrhoea. 

VIS, a Latin Word, fignifying Force, or Waver 5 adopt- 
ed by phyfical Writers, to exprefs divers Kinds of Natural 
Powers : as the 

Vis Inertia or 'Power of Inactivity, which is defin'd 
by Sir 7. Newton to be a Power implanted in ail Matter, 
whereby it refills any Change endeavour'd to be made in its 
State, i. e. whereby it becomes difficult to alter its State, 
either of Reft, or Motion. See Inertia. 

This Power, then, coincides with the Vis re/iftendi, Power 
of refitting, whereby every Body endeavour?, as much as it 
can, to perfevere in its own State whether of Rett, or uni- 
form- rectilinear Motion : Which Power is {till proportional 
to the Body, and only differs from the Vis Inertia of the 
Mafs in the manner ot conceiving it. 

Bodies only exert this Power in Changes brought on their 
State by fome Vis Impreffa, Force imprefs'd on 'em. And 
the Exercifc of this -Power, is, in different refpe£ts, both 
Refiflance, and Impetus ; Refinance, as the Body oppofes a 
Force imprefs'd on it to change its State ; and Impetus, as 
the fame Body endeavours to change the State of the refit- 
ting Obftacle.- "Phil. Nat. Trine. Math. Lib. I. See Re- 
action. 

The Vis Inertia, the fame great Author elfewhere ob- 
ferves, is a paffive Principle, by which Bodies perfitt in their 
Motion or Rett ; receive Motion, in proportion to the Force 
impreffing it, and refift as much as they are refitted. See 
Motion. 

For the EjfeB of the Vis Inertia; in rejifling and retard- 
ing the Motion of Bodies, &c. fee Resistance, and Re- 
tardation. 

Vis Impreffa, is defined by Sir I. Newton to be the Ac- 
tion exercis'd on any Body, to change its State, either of 
retting, or moving uniformly in a right Line. 

This Force confifls altogether in the Action 5 and has no 
place in the Body after the Action is ceafed. — For the Body 
perfeveres in every new State by the Vis InertitS alone. 

This Vis Impreffa may arife from divers Caufes, as from 
the Percuffion,Preftion, and Centripetal Force. See Percus- 
sion, &c. 
Vis Centripeta. "* /-Centripetal Force. 

Vis Centrifuga. ( „ j Centrifugal Force. 
Vis Matrix. C e ^ Motion. 
Vis Stimtilans. -J ( Stimulant. 
VISCERA, in Anatomy, a Term of equal import with 
Entrails, or Bowels 5 including the Heart, Liver, Lungs, 
Spleen, Intettines, and other inward Parts of the Body. See 
Body. 

The Word is alfo frequently ufed fingularly, Vifcus, to ex- 
prefs fome particular part of the Entrails 5 by reafon the 
Word Entrails has no Singular, 
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The Term Vifcus is pure Latin, being fcrm'd of Vefci, 
to feed ; by reafon, the Foods, call'd in Latin Vejca, un- 
dergo divers Preparations in the Vifcera. 

VISCIDITY, or Viscosity, the Quality of fomething 
that is vifcid, or vifcous, i. e. glutinous, or tticky ; like 
Birdlime, which the Latins call by the Name Vifcus. See 
Birdlime. 

Vifcid Bodies, are thofe which confitt of Parrs fo implica- 
ted within each other, that they refill a long rime a com- 
pleat Separation, and rather give way to the Violence done 
them by ttretching or extending each way. See Particle, 
and Cohesion. 

The too great Vifcidity of Foods has very ill Effects : 
Thus, Meab, or Faring not fermented, Gellics, &c. of A- 
ntmals, tough Cheefe, or Curd too much preis'd, produce a 
Weight or Oppreffion in the Ventricle ; Winds, ifawnings, 
Crudities, Ob limit ions of the minuter VelTels in the Intef- 
tines, &c. Hence, an Inactivity of the Intellines themfelves, 
a Swelling of the Abdomen ; and, hence, a Vifcidity of 
the Blood, from the re-union of the vijcid Particles 5 Ob- 
structions of the Glands ; Palenefs, Coldnefs, Tremors, &c. 

VISCOUNT. See Vicount. 

VISCUS, Viscous, Viscosity, in Anatomy. Sec Vis- 
cera, and Viscidity. 

Viscus, in Natural Hittory, £*?$. See Misletoe. 

VISIBLE, fomething that is an Object of Sight, or Vi- 
fion $ or fomething whereby the Eye is affected, lo as to 
produce a Senfarion. See Vision. 

The School Philofophers make two Kinds of Vifibles, or 
Vifible Objects : the one proper, or adequate $ which are 
fuch as are no other way perceivable, but by Sight alone : 
The other common 5 which are fubject to -divers Senfes, as 
the Sight, Hearing, Feeling, &c. 

Again, the firtt, or proper Objefl of Vifion, is of two 
Kinds, viz. Light, and Colour ; for thefe two are only fen- 

fible by Sight. The firtt and primary, viz. Light, they 

make the formal, and Colour the material Object. See 

OfiJE-CT. 

The Carteftans think they philofaphize better, when they 
fay, That Light alone is the proper Object of Vifion ; whe- 
ther it flow from a luminous Body thro' a tranfparent Me- 
dium, and retain its firtt Name, Light : or whether it be 
reflected from dpake Bodies, under a certain new Modifica- 
tion, or Habitude, and exhibit their Images : or, laftly, 
whether in being reflected, it is likewife refracted after this 
or that manner ; and affects the Eye with the Appearance 
of Colour. 

But, agreeably to Sir I. Newton's Sentiments, Colour alone 
is the proper Object of Sight : Colour being that Piopcrty 
of Light, whereby the Light it felf is vifible ; and whereby 
the Images of opake Objects are painted on the Retina. 
See Light, and Colour. 

Arifiotle, de Anima, Lib. II. enumerates five Kinds of 
common Vifibles, which are ufually received for fuch in the' 
Schools, viz. Motion, Refl, Number, Figure, and Magni- 
tude : Others maintain nine, as in the Verfes, 

Sunt objetJa novem Vifus communia : Quantum, 
Inde Figura, Locus, fequitur diftantia, fitus, 
Continuumque ££ Dilcretum, motu'que, cjuiefque. 

Authors reafon very variouily as to thefe common Objects 
of Vifion : There are two principal Opinions among the 
Schoolmen. — The Adherents to the firtt, hold, That the 
common Vifibles produce proper Reprcfentations of them- 
felves, by fome peculiar Species or Image whereby they are 
formally perceiv'd independently of the proper Vifibles. 

But the fecond Opinion prevails mott, which maintains, 
That the common Vifibles have not any fuch formal pecu- 
liar Species to become vifible by 5 but that the proper Ob- 
jects are fufficient to ttiew themfelves in this or that Place 
or Situation ; and in this or that Diftance, Figure, Magni- 
tude, &c. by the Circumttances of their conveyance to the 
Senfory. 

In effect, fince thefe common Vifibles cannot be repre- 
fented alone, (for who ever Taw Place, Dittance, Figure, Si- 
tuation, ££c. of it felf) but are always convey 'd along with 
the Images of Light and Colour to the Organ ; what ne- 
ceffity is there to conceive any fuch proper Images, whereby 
the common Vifibles Ihould be formally perceiv'd by the 
Soul ? 'Tis much more probable, that from the peculiar 
manner wherein the Senfitive Faculty perceives a proper Ob- 
ject, it is appriz'd of its being in this or that Situation, or 
Place 5 in this or that Figure, Magnitude, &c. How this is 
effected, may be conceiv'd from what follows. 

I. The Situation and <Place of vifible Objects, are per- 
ceiv'd without any intentional Species thereof, ?nerely by the 
Impulfe being made from a certain Place and Situation, 
either above or below, on the right or left, before or behind 5 
whereby the Rays of the proper Vifibles are thrown upon 
the Retina, and their Impreffion conveyed to the Senfory. 

For 
3 
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For fince ah ObjecT: is.feen by thofe Rays which carry its 
Image to the Retina, and in that Place to which the vifive 
Power is directed by the Rays it receives ; as it perceives 
the Impulfe of the Rays to come from any Place, £S?e. it is 
abundantly admonifk'd of the Object's being in that Place 
See Place. 
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5 u i If the Eye be hVd in A, (Fig.52.) and the right Lfii© 
BC be moved in fuch manner, as that the Extremes thereof 
always fall on the Periphery ; it will always' appear of the 
fame Magnitude.— Hence, the Eye being placed in any An- 
gle of a regular Polygon, the Sides will appear equal. 

#°» If the Magnitude of an ObjecT: direftly oppofite td 

From this Principle, feveral remarkable Phenomena of the Eye, be equal to its diftance from the Eye ; the whple 

Vilion are accountable for ; as, Object will be taken in by the Eye, but nothing more. 

i°, That if the Diftance between two vijihle ObjecTs, be "Whence, the nearer you approach an Object, the leS pare 

feen under an Angle that is infenfible 5 the diftant Bodies will you fee of it. See Flame. 

appear as if contiguous : Whence, a continuous Body being 

the Refult of feveral contiguous ones ; the Diftances of fe- IV. The Figure vf Vifible OfjeSs is efiinmted "'chiefly 
veral Vifibtes appearing under an infenfible Angle, they from OUT Opinion of the Situation of the fever alT arts thereof 
will appear one continuous Body : which gives a pretty II- This Opinion of the Situation, &c. enables the Mind to 
luftration of the Notion of a Continuum. See Continuity, apprehend an external ObjecT: under this or that Figure^ 
2 , If the Eye be placed above a horizontal Plane, the more juftly than any Similitude of the Image in ihe Retina 
remoter Parts will appear as if higher and higher, till the with the Object can; the Irriages being frequently elliptU 
laft be feen in a level with the Eye. Whence it is, that the cal, oblong, &c. when the Objects they exhibit to the Mind 
Sea, to Perfons ftanding a-fhore, feems to rife higher and are Circles, Squares, &c, 
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higher the further they look 

3 Q , If any number of Objects be placed below the Eye ; 
the moft remote will appear the higheft : If they be above 
the Eye, the moft remote will appear the loweft. 

4 , The upper Parts of high Objects, appear to ftoop, or 
incline forwards ; as the Fronts of Churches, Towers, &c. 
And Statues a-top of Buildings, to appear upright, muft re- 
cline, or bend backwards. See further under the Article 
Horopter, ££?<;. 



The Laws of Vifion, with regard to the Figures df the 
Vifible Objects, are, 

i°, That if the Centre of the Pupil be exactly againft\ 
or in the Direction of a right Line j the Line will appear 
as one Point. 

2 , If the Eye be placed in the Direction of a Surface, 
fo that only one Line of the Perimeter can radiate upon it$ 
it will appear as a Line. 

3 , If a Body be oppofed diredTly towards the Eye, fo 

as only one Plane of the Surface can radiate tin it 5 it will 

II. The Mind perceives the Diftance of Vifible Objects, appear as a Surface. 



from the different Configuration of the Eye, and the man- 
ner wherein the Rays ftrike the Eye and the Image is im- 
prefCd thereon. 

For the Eye difpofes it felf differently, according to the 
different Diftances it is to fee, viz. for remote ObjecTs, the 
Pupil is dilated, and the Cryttalline brought nearer the Re- 
tina, and the whole Eye made more globous : on the con- 
trary, for near Objects, the Pupil is contracted, the Cryftal- 
line thruft forwards, and the Eye lengthen'd. See Pupil, 
Crystalline, &c. 

The Diftance, again, is judg'd of by the Angle the ObiecT: 
makes, from the diftincT or confufed Reprefentation of the 
ObjecT: 5 and the Briiknefs or Feeblenefs, the Rarity or Spif- 
fitude of the Rays. 

To this it is owing, i°, that Objects which appear ob- 
fcure or confufed, are judg'd to be the more remote : a Prin- 
ciple which the Painters ufe, to make fome of their Figures 
appear farther diftant than others on the fame Plane. See 
Perspective, ££?c. 

To this it is likewife owing, that Rooms whofe Walls are 
whiten'd, appear the fmaller : That Fields cover'd with Snow, 
or white Flowers, fhow lefs than when clothed with Grafs : 
That Mountains cover'd with Snow, in the Night-time, ap- 
pear the nearer : That opake Bodies, appear the more re- 
mote in the Twilight, SJfc. See Distance. 

III. 'ihe Magnitude or Quantity of Vifible Objects, is 
known chiefly by the Angle comprehended between two Rays 
drawn from the two Extremes of the Object, to the Centre 
of the Eye. See Optic Angle. 

An ObjecT: appears fo big as is the Angle it fubtends 5 or 
Bodies feen under a greater Angle appear greater j and thofe 
under a lefs, lefs, &e. — Hence, the fame thing appears now 
bigger, and now lefs, as it is lefs or more diftant from the 
Eye. 

This we call Apparent Magnitude. See Magnituee. 

Now, to judge of the real Magnitude of an ObjecT, we 
confider the diftance : For fince a near and a remote ObjecT 
may appear under equal Angles, the Diftance mult, neceffa- 
rily be eftimated ; that if it be great, and the Optic Angle 
fmall, the remote ObjecT may be judg'd great, and vice 
verfa. 

The Magnitude of Vifible ObjecTs, is brought under cer- 
tain Laws, demonftrated by the Mathematicians : as, 

i°, That the apparent Magnitudes of a remote ObjecT, 
are as the Diftances, reciprocally. 

2 , That the Co-tangents of half the apparent Magnitudes 
of the fame Objects, are as. the Diftances : Hence, the ap- 
parent Magnitude and Diftance being given, we have a Me- 
thod of determining the true Magnitude : The Canon is 
this, As the whole Sine is to the Tangent of half the ap- 
parent Magnitude ; fo is the given Diftance to half the real 
Magnitude.— The fame Canon, inverted, will from the Dif- 
tance and true Magnitude given, determine the apparent one. 

3", ObjecTs feen under the fame Angle, have their Mag- 
nitudes proportional to their Diftances. 

4 , The Subtenfe AB, (Tab. Opticks, Fig. 51.) of any 
Arch of a Circle, apppears of equal Magnitude in all the 
Points D C EG 5 tho one Point be vaftly nearer than ano- 
ther : and the Diameter DG, appears of the fame Magni- 
tude in all the Points of the Periphery of the Circle. — 'Hence 
we take a pretty Hint for the molt commodious Form of 
Theatres. See Theatre. 

5 



4 , A remote Arch, view'd by an Eye in the fame Planes,-' 
will appear as a right Line. 

5 , A Sphere, view'd at a diftance, appears a Circle. 

6°, Angular Figures at a diftance appear round. 

7", If the Eye look obliquely on the Centre of a regular 
Figure, or a Circle, the true Figure will not be feen 5 but 
the Circle will appear Oval, &c. See Figure. 

V. The Number of Vifible Objects is perceived, not only 
by one or more Images formd in the Fund of the Eye j but 
alfo by fuch a 'Pofition of thofe 'Parts of the "Brain, whence 
the Optic Nerves fpring, as the Mind has been ufed to, in 
attending to a certain TlaCe, and that either Jingle, or ma~ 
nifold. 

Accordingly, when either of the Eyes, with the contiguous 
Part of the Brain, are forced out of their juft Parallelifm 
with the other, v.g. by prefling it with the Finger, ^c. all 
Things appear double : But when they are in their requisite 
Parallelifm, tho there be two Images in the Fund of the: 
two Eyes 5 yet the ObjecT will appear fingle* — Again, one 
thing may appear double, or even manifold, not only with 
both Eyes, but even with only one of them open : Byreafon, 
the common Concourfe of the Cones of Rays reflected from 
the ObjecT: to the Eye, either falls fhort of the Retina, or 
goes much beyond it. See Number* 

VI. Motion and Reft are feen, when the Images of the 
Objects reprefented in the Eye, and propagated to the Brain, 
are either moved, or at reft .- And the Mind perceives theje 
Images either moving or at reft, by comparing the moved 
Image to another, with refpett to which it changes place ; 
or, by the Situation of the Eye to the Object being conti- 
nually changed 

So that Motion is only perceivM, in perceiving the Images 
to be in different Places and Situations : Nor are thefe Si- 
tuations perceiv'd, unlefs effected in time. So that to per- 
ceive Motion, a fenfible Time is requir'd. But Reft is 

perceiv'd by the vifive Faculty, from the Perception of the 
Image in the fame Place of the Retinet t and the fame Si- 
tuation for fome fenfible Time. 

Hence, the Reafon why Bodies moving exceedingly faft, 
appear at reft : Thus, a live Coal, fwung briilcly round, ap- 
pears a continued Circle of Fire 5 the Motion not being 
commenfurate with vifible Time, but much fwiftcr than the 
fame : So that in the Time the Soul requires to judge of 
any Change of Situation of the Image on the Retina, or that 
it is moved from this Place to that, the Thing it felf per- 
forms its whole Circuit, and is in its former Place again. 

The Laws of Vifion t with regard to the Motion of the 
Vifibles, are, 

i°, That if two ObjecTs unequally diftant from the Eye$ 
move from it with equal Velocity ; the more remote one 
will appear the flower : Or, if their Celerities be proportio- 
nable to their Diftances, they will appear to move equally 
fwift. 

2 , If two ObjecTs, unequally diftant from the Eye, fn'ove 
with unequal Velocities iri the fame DirecTion ; their appa- 
rent Velocities are in a Ratio compounded of the diredT Ra* 
tios of their true Velocities, and the reciprocal one of their 
Diftances from the Eye* 
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3", A vijitle Object moving with any Velocity, appears 
to be at reft.if the Space defcribed in the Interval of one Se- 
cond, be imperceptible at the diftance of the Eye. — Hence it is, 
that a near Object, moving very flowly, as the Index of a 
Clock ; or a remote one very iwiftly, as a Star ; feem at 
reft. 

4°, An Object moving with any degree of Velocity, will 
appear to reft, if the Space it runs over in a Second of Time 
be to its diftance from the Eye, as i to 1400 : Nay, in fact, 
if it be as 1 to 1500. 

5°, The Eye proceeding ftrait, from one Place to ano- 
ther ; a lateral Object, either on the right or left, will feem 
to move the contrary way. 

«°, If the Eye and the Object move both the fame way, 
only the Eye much fwifter than the Object, that laft will 
appear to go backwards. 

7°, If two or mote Objects move with the fame Velocity, 
and a third remain at reft ; the Moveables will appear fix'd, 
and the quiefcent in motion the contrary way. — Thus, Clouds 
moving very fwiftly, their Parts feem to preferve their Situa- 
tion, and the Moon moves the contrary way. 

If the Eye be moved with a great Velocity, lateral Ob- 
jects at reft, appear to move the contrary way. — Thus, to a 
Perfon fitting in a Coach, and riding brifldy thro' a Wood, 
the Trees feem to retire the contrary way ; and to People in 
a Ship, &c. the Shores feem to recede. 

Visible Species. See Species. 

VISION, the Aft of Seeing ; or of perceiving external 
Objects by the Organ of Sight. See Seeing, and Sight. 

Vifion is well defin'd to be a Senfation, whereby, from a 
certain Motion of the Optic Nerve, made in the bottom 
of the Eye, by the Rays of Light emitted, or reflected from 
Objects, and hence convey'd to the common Senfory in the 
Brain 5 the Mind perceives the luminous Object, its Quan- 
tity, Quality, Figure, &c. See Visible. 

The Phenomena of Vifion, the Caufes thereof, and the 
Manner wherein it is effected, make one of the greateft and 
moft important Articles in the whole Syftem of Natural 
Knowledge. — Indeed, a great Part of the Phyfical, Mathe- 
matical, and Anatomical Difcoveries and Improvements of 
the Moderns terminate here ; and only tend to fet the Bufi- 
nefs of Vifion in a clearer Light. 

Hitherto, refer what Sir /. Newton and others have dif- 
cover'd of the Nature of Light, and Colours 5 the Laws 
of Inflexion, Reflexion, and Refraction of the Rays ; the 
Structure of the Eye, particularly the Retina, and Optic 
Nerves, ££;c. 

It is not neceffary we mould here give a minute Detail of 
the Procefs of Vifion from its firft Principles : The greateft 

Part is already deliver'd under the refpective Articles. ■ 

The Eye, the Organ of Vifion, we have defcrib'd under the 
Article Eve; and its feveral Parts, Tunics, Humours, (Sc. 
' under their proper Heads, Cornea, Crystalline, &c. 

The immediate and principal Organ of Vifion, viz. the 
Retina, according to fome, and the Cboroides, according to 
others, are diftinctly confider'd : as alfo, the Structure of rhe 
Optic Nerve, which conveys the Impreffion to the Brain 5 
and the Texture and Difpoiition of the Brain it felf, which 
receives them, and reprefents 'em to the Soul. See Re- 
tina, Choroides, Optic Nerve, Brain, Sensory, £S?e. 

Again, the Nature of Light, which is the Medium, or Ve- 
hicle whereby Objects are carried to the Eye, is laid down 
at large under the Article Light, and Colours 5 and the 
chief Properties thereof concern'd in Vifion, under Refle- 
xion, Refraction, £$c. And many of its Circumftances 
under Ray, Medium, &c. What remains for this Ar- 
ticle, therefore, is only to give a general Idea of the whole 
Procefs 5 in which all the feveral Parts are concern'd. 

Opinions or Syjlems of Vision. 

The 'Platonifts and Stmts held Vifion to be effected by 
the Emiflion of Rays out of the Eyes ; conceiving, that 
there was a fort of Light thus darted out, which with the 
Light of the external Air, raking, as ir were, hold of the 
Objects, render'd 'em vifible ; and thus returning back again 
to the Eye alter'd and new modify'd by the Contact of the 
Object, made an Impreffion on the Pupil, which gave the 
Senfation of the Object. 

The Reafons whereby they maintain their Opinion, are 
fetch'd, i°, from the Brightnefs and Luftre of the Eye : 
a°, From our feeing a remote Cloud, without feeing one which 
we are incompafs'd withal 5 (the Rays being fuppofed too brifk 
and penetrating to be ftop'd by the near Cloud, but growing 
languid at a greater diftance, are return'd to the Eye :) 3^, 
From our not feeing an Object laid on the Pupil: 4°, From 
the Eye's being weary with feeing, i. e. by emitting great 
Quantities of Rays : And laftly, from Animals which fee in 
rhe Nighr 5 as Cats, Lions, Moles, Owls, and fome Men. 

The Epicureans held Vifion to be perform'd by the Ema- 
nation of corporeal Species, or Images from Objects j or, a 
fort of Atomical Effluvia, continually flying off from the in- 
timate Parts of Objects to the Eye. 



Their chief Reafons are, 1°, That the Object muft ne- 
ceffarily be united to the vifive Faculty ; and fince it is not 
united by it felf, it muft be fo by fome Species that repre- 
fents it, and that is continually flowing from Bodies : 2°, 
That it frequently happens, that old Men fee remote Ob- 
jects better rhan near ones ; the diftance making the Species 
thinner, and morecommenfurate totheDebility of their Organ. 

The Peripateticks hold, with Epicurus, that Vifion is 
perform'd by the Reception of Species ; but differ from him 
in rhe Circumftances : For they will have the Species, 
(which they call Intentionales) to be incorporeal. 

'Tis true, Ariftotle's Doctrine of Vifion, deliver'd in his 
Chapter de AfpeSu, amounts to no more than this ; That 
Objects muft move fome intermediate Body, that by this 
they may move the Organ of Sighr : To which he adds, 
in another Place, That when we perceive Bodies, 'tis their 
Species, not their Matter, that we receive : as a Seal makes 
an Impreffion on Wax, without the Wax's retaining any 
thing of the Seal. 

But this vague and obfcure Account, the 'Peripateticks 
have thought fit to improve. — Accordingly, whar their Maf- 
ter call'd Species, the Difciplcs undcrftanding of real proper 
Species, affert, That every vifible Object expreffes a perfect 
Image of it felf, in the Air contiguous to it ; and this Image 
another, fomewhar lets, in the next Air ; and the third ano- 
ther, Sfc. till the laft Image arrives at the Cryftalline, 
which they hold for the chief Organ of Sighr, or that which 
immediately moves the Soul. — Thefe Images they call'd 
Intentional Species^ See Species. 

The modern Philosophers, as the Cartefian! and Newto- 
nians, give a better account of Vifion.— They all agree, that 
it is perform'd by Rays of Lighr reflected from the feveral 
Points of Objects, received in at the Pupil, refracted and 
collected in their paffage thro' the Coats and Humours, ro 
the Retina 5 and thus linking, or making an Impreffion on 
fo many Points rhereof: which Impreffion is convey'd by 
the correfpondent Capillaments of the Optic Nerve ro rhe 
Brain, ££?c. 

As for the Peripatetick Series or Chain of Images, 'tis a 
mere Chimera, and Ariftotle's meaning is better underftood 
without than with 'em. — In effect, fetting thefe afidc, the Ari- 
Jlotelian, Cartefian, and Newtonian Doctrines of Vifion are 
very confiftent : For Sir I.Neviton imagines, that Vifion is per- 
form'd chiefly by the Vibrations of a fine Medium which 
penetrates all Bodies, excited in the bottom of the Eye by the 
Raysof Light ; and propagated thro' the Capillaments of the 
Optic Nerves, to the Senforium. And Des Cartes maintains, 
that the Sun preffing the MateriaSnl>tilis,vihevewj th the World 
is fill'd, every way ; the Vibrations or Pulfes of rhat Matter 
reflected from Objects, are communicated to the Eye, and 
thence to the Senfory : So rhat the Action or Vibrar'ion of a 
Medium is equally fuppofed in all. See Medium. 

Modern 'Theory of Vision. 

In order to Vifion, we are certain, itis required rhat the 
Rays of Light be fent from rhe vifible Objects to the Eye. — 
What befals them in the Eye, will be conceiv'd from what 
follows. 

Suppofe, e.g. Z rhe Eye, and A B C rhe Object, (Tab. 
Opticks, Fig. 53.) Now, tho every Point of an Object be 
a radianr Point, that is, tho there be Rays reflected from 
every Point of the Object to every Point of the circumam- 
bient Space ; each carrying with ir its refpective Colour, 
(which we falfly imagine to be thofc of the Object ;) yet, 
as only thofe Rays which pafs thro' the Pupil of the Eye 
affect the Senfe, we (hall here confider none elfe. 

And, again, tho there be a great number of Rays paffing 
from one radiant Point, as B, thro' the Pupil, yet we (hall 
only confider the Action of a few of 'em ; as BD, BE, BF. 

Now then, the Ray BD, falling perpendicularly on rhe 
Surface E D F, will pafs out of the Air into the aqueous 
Humour, without any Refraction, and proceed right to H ; 
where falling perpendicularly on the Surface of the cryftal- 
line Humour, it will go on without any Refraction to M 5 
where, again, falling perpendicularly on the Surface of the 
vitreous Humour, it will proceed ftrait to the Point O, in 
the Fund of bottom of the Eye. 

Again, the Ray BE paffing obliquely out of Air upon 
the Surface of the watery Humour E D F, will be refracted, 
and approach towards rhe perpendicular EP : Thus, pro- 
ceeding ro the Point G, in the Surface of the Cryftalline, it 
will be there refracted ftill nearer to the Perpendicular. — So 
alfo E G, falling obliquely out of Air into a harder Body, 
will be refracted towards rhe Perpendicular GR; and fall- 
ing on rhe Point L of the Surface of the vitreous Humour, 
it will ftill be brought nearer to M. 

Laftly, GL, falling obliquely out of a denfer, upon the 
Surface of a rarer Body L M N, will be retracted, and re- 
cede from the Perpendicular L T ; in receding from which, 
it is evidenr ir approaches towards rhe Ray B D O, and 

may be fo refracted, as to meet the other in O/ In like 

manner, the Ray B F being refracted in B, will turn to I, 

and 
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and thence to N, and thence to the others in O. But 

the Rays between BE and BF, being fomewhat lefs re- 
fracted, will not meet precifely in the dime Point O. 
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admitted at one little Aperture ; to that Aperture apply the 
nu S me Animal new| y kill '<i. having firft dextroully 
Thus will the radian'r Point 'B off fl".i:"V"j"r"u 1:. P ul1 d °f the Mem bfanes that cover the bottom of the vi- 
lli feme manne as if the FtaS hrih A I f Z^ti T™ ? Um ° Ur ' oik the hind Pa " ° f the Sclerotica, Cboroi- 
the tame manner as it the I up,, had had no breadth, or &j and even part of the Retina ; then will the Images of 

all the Objects without Doors be feen diftindly painted on 



as if the Radiant it felf had only emitted one fingle Ray; 
fuch as were equal in Power to all thofe between BE and BF. 

In like manner, the Rays proceeding from the Point A, 
will be fo refrafted in paffing thro' the Humours of the 
Eye, as to meet near the Point X : And the Rays from any 
intermediate Point between A and B, will nearly meet in 
fome other Point in the Fund of the Eye, between X andO. 

Upon the whole, it may be afferted univerfally, that 
every Point of an Objeft arrefls only one Point in the Fund 
of the Eye ; and on the contrary, that every Point in the 
Fund of the Eye, only receives Rays from one Point of the 
Object, — Tho this is not to be understood in the utmoft rigour. 
Sec Radiant. 

Now, if the Objefl recede from the Eye, in fuch manner 
as that the radiant Point B does not decline from the Line 
B D ; the Rays which would proceed from B not enough 
divaricated, would be fo refracted in paffing the three Sur- 
faces, as that they would meet ere they reach'd the Point 
O : On the contrary, if the Object mould be brought near- 
er the Eye, the Rays paffing from the Point B ro the Pu- 
pil, too much divaricated, would be refracted fo, as not to 
meet till beyond the Point O. Nay, the Object may be fo 
near, that the Rays proceeding from any Point may be fo 
divaricated, as that they ftiall never meet at all. — In all 
which Cafes, there would be no Point of the Object but 
would move a pretty large Portion of the Fund of the Eye ; 
and thus the Action of each Point would be confounded with 
that of the contiguous one. 

And this would commonly be the Cafe, but that Na- 
ture has provided againft.ir; either by contriving the 
Eye fo as its Bulb may be lengthen'd, or Ihorten'd, as Ob- 
jects may be more or lefs diftant ; or, as others will have it, 
fo as that the Cryftalline may be made more convex or more 
flat ; or, according to others, fo as that the diftance be- 
tween the Cryitalline and the Retina may be lengthen'd or 
fhorten'd. 

The firft Expedient is the molt probable ; on the footing 
of which, when we direct our Eyes to an Object fo remote 
as that it can't be diftinclly view'd by the Eye in its ac- 
cuftom'd Figure, the Eye is drawn back into a flatter Fi- 
gure, by the Contraction of four Mufcles ; by which means, 
the Retina becoming nearer the cryitalline Humour, re- 
ceives the Rays fooner : and when we view an Object too 
near, rhe Eye being comprefs'd by the two oblique Mufcles, 
is render'd more globular ; by which means, the Retina 
being fet further off from the Cryftalline, does not receive 
the Rays ot any Point before rhey meet. 

It may be here added, that this accefs and recefs of the 
Cryftalline, is lb neceffary to Vifion, that whereas in fome 
Birds the Coats of the Eye are of fuch a bony confiftence, that 
Mufcles would not have been able to contract and diltend'em ; 
Nature has taken other means, by binding the Cryftalline 
down to the Retina, with a kind of blackifti Threads, not 
found in the Eyes of other Animals. — Nor mult it be omit- 
ted, that of the three Refractions above mention'd, the firft 
is wanting in Fifties ; and that to remedy this, their Cryftal- 
line is not lenticular, as in other Animals, but globular. 
Laftly, fince the Eyes of old People are generally worn 
flatter than thofe of young ones ; fo that the Rays from 
any Point fall on the Retina ere they become collected into 
one 5 they mull exhibit the Object fomewhat confufedly : 
nor can fuch Eyes fee any but remote Objects diftinclly. See 
Presbytje. 

In others, whofe Eyes are too globular, the Cafe is juft 
the reverie. See Myopes. 

From what has been lfiewn, that every Point of an Ob- 
ject moves only one Point of the bottom of the Eye 5 and, 
on the contrary, that every Point in the Fund of the Eye, 
only receives Rays from one Point of the Object ; 'tis eafy 
to conceive, that the whole Object moves a cerrain Part of 
the Retina ; that in this part there is a diftinct and vivid 
Collection of all the Rays receiv'd in at the Pupil ; and that 
as each Ray carries, its proper Colour along with it, there 
are as many Points painted in the Fund of the Eye, as 
there were Points vifible in the Object. — Thus is there a Spe- 
cies or Picture on the Retina, exactly like the Object ; all 
the difference between 'em, is, that a Body is here repre- 
fented by a Surface ; a Surface frequently by a Line, and a 
Line by a Point: that the Image is inverted, the right hand 
anfwering to the left of the Object, &c. and that 'tis ex- 
ceedingly fmall, and ftill the more fo, as the Object is more 
remote. See Visible. 

What we have ftiewn under other Articles, of the Nature 
of Light, and Colours, readily accounts for this painting of 
the Object on the Retina. — The matter of Fact is proved 
by an eafy Experiment, firft try'd by Des Cartes ; thus : 
The Windows of a Chamber being /hut, and Light only 



any white Body, as on an Egg-fhell, that the'E^e is laid 
upon.— The fame rhing is better lfiewn by an Artificial Eye, 
or a Camera Obfcura. See Eye, and Camera Obfcura. 

The Images of Objefts, then, are reprefented on the 
Retina ; which is only an Expanfion of the fine Capilla- 
nientsof the Optic Nerve, and from which the Optie Nerve 
is continu'd into the Brain. Now, any Motion or Vibra- 
tion imprefs'd on one extreme of the Netve, will be propa- 
gated to the other : Hence, the Impulfe of the feveral Rays 
lent from the feveral Points of the Objeft, will be propagated 
as they are on the Retina, (i. e. in their proper Colours, gjc. 
or in particular Vibrations or manners of Preffure, correlpond- 
ing rhereto) ro the Place where thofe Capillaments are in- 
terwoven into the Subftance of the Brain. — And thus is Vi- 
jion brought to the common Cafe of Senfation. 

For fuch, we know, is the Law of the Union between the 
Soul and Body ; that certain Perceptions of the firft, do ne- 
ceffarily follow certain Motions of the laft : But the different 
Parts of the Object do feparately move differenr Parts of the 
Fund of the Eye ; and thofe Morions are propagated to the 
Senfory : it follows, therefore, that there muft arife fo many 
diftinct Senfations at the fame time. See Sensation. 

Hence, 1 ", we eafily conceive, that the Perception, or 
Imagein the Mind, muft be the clearer, and more vivid, 
the more Rays the Eye receives from the Object : Confe- 
quently, the largencfs of the Pupil will have fome Ihare in 
the clearnefs of Vijion. See Pop il. 

=', Confidering only one radiant Point of an Object, we 
may fay, that that Point would move the Senfe more weak- 
ly, or be feen more obfeurely, as it is more remote ; by rea- 
fon the Rays coming from any Point, like all Qualities pro- 
pagated in Orbem, are always diverging ; and therefore the 
more remote, the fewer of 'em will be receiv'd in at the 
Pupil— But, as 'tis not a finale Point of an Object, but all 
of them together, that affeft the Organ of Senic; and as 
the Image of the Objefl ftill poffeffes a lefs part of the Re- 
tina as 'tis more remote ; therefore, tho the Rays that flow 
from any Poinr of an Objefl rwo Miles oft", into the Pupil, 
be rarer or fewer by half than thofe flowing from the fame 
Point at a Mile's diftance ; yet the fame Capillament of the 
Optic Nerve, which in the lattet Cafe would only be mov'd 
by that one Point, in the former, will be affected with the 
joint Action of the neighbouring Points ; and therefore the 
Image be as clear as in the other Cafe. — Add, that the 
Pupil dilating it felf more, as the Objefl is more remote, 
takes in more Rays than it would other-wife do. 

5% The Diftinctnefs of Vifion is fomewhat concern'd in 

the Size of the Image exhibited in the Fund of the Eye. 

For there fhould be, at leaft, as many Extremes of" Capilla- 
ments, or Fibres of the Optic Nerve in the Space that Image 
poffeffes, as there are Particles in the Ob eft that fends Rays 
into the Pupil : otherwife, every Particle will not move its 
feparate Capillamenr : And if rhe Rays from two Points fall 
on the fame Capillament, 'twill be the fame as if only one 
Point had fell there ; fince the fame Capillament cannot be 
diffetently moved at the fame time.' — And hence it is that 
the Images of very remote Objects being very fmall,' they 
appear confus'd, feveral Points of the Image affeaing each 
Capillament: And hence alfo, if the Object be of different 
Colours, feveral Particles afftaing the fame Capillament at 
the fame time, only the brighteft and molt lucid will be 
perceiv'd : Thus, a Field furnifti'd with a good number of 
white Flowers among a much greater quantity of green 
Grafs, gfc. ar a diftance appears all white. 

Our feeing of ObjeBs fingle, tho with two Eyes, in each 
of which is a feveral Image, or PiBure ; and our feeing of 
'em ereB, whereas the Piaure is inverted ; are two great 
Phenomena in Vifion : which fee confider'd under the Ar- 
ticle Sight. 

For the Manner of feeing and judging of i*e Diftance and 
Magnitude of Objects. See Distance, and Magnitude. 

Vision, in Opticks.— The Laws of Vifion, brought under 
Mathematical Demonfirarions, make the Subjea of Opticks 
taken in the greateft Latitude of that Word : For among' 
the Writers of Mathematicks, Opticks is generally taken, in 
a more reftrain'd Signification, for the Doarine of TlireB 
Vifion ; Catop tricks, for the Doarine of RefeBed Vifion ■ 
and Dioftricks, for that of RefraBed Vifion. See Opticus^ 
Catoptricks, and Dioptrlcks. 

2)ireB, or Simple Vision, is that perfbrm'd by means of 
direa Rays ; rhat is, of Rays paffing direflly, or in riolu 
Lines, from the radiant Point to the Eye. See Direct." 

Such is that explain'd in the preceding Article Vision • 
fee alfo Ray. 

RejleBed'VisioK, is that petform'd by Rays refleaed 
from Sfecilla, or Mirrors. See Reflexion. 

The 
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2%e Laws hereof, fee under Reflexion, and Mirror. 
Refratled Vision, is that perform'd by means of Rays 
refrailed, or turn'd out of their way, by paffing thro' Me- 
diums of different denfity ; chiefly thro' Glaffes andLenfes. 
the Laws of this, fee under the Articles Refraction, 
Lens, £=fc. , 

Vision, among Divines, is ufed for an Appearance which 
God occasionally fent his Prophets and Saints ; either by way 
of Dream, or in reality. See Prophecy, Revelation, Be. 
Such were the Vifions of Ezekiel, Amos, &c. the Vifion 
of St. 'Paul, lifted up to the third Heaven, &c. of Jofeph, 
by which he was affur'd of the Purity of the Virgin, Be. 

Many among the Romifh Saints ftill pretend to Vifions : 
the Revelations of S. Bridget are fo many Vifions. 

Hence the Word has come into difrepute, and become a 
common Name for all Chimeras, or Speftres, which either 
our own Folly or Fear poffeffes us with : And hence, a Per- 
fon that frames to himfelf wild romantic Notions, is called a 
Vifionary. 

guevedo\ Vifions, are Defcriptions of what pals d in the 
Imagination of that Author. 

The Beatific Vifion, is the A3 whereby the Angels and 
bleffed Spirits fee God in Paradife. See Beatific. 

VISIR, or Visier, or Vizer, an Officer or Dignitary 
in the Ottoman Empire. 

There are two Kinds of Vifirs, the firft called by the 
Turks, Vifir Azera, that is Grand Vifir ; firft created in 
13)0, by Amurath I. in order to eafe himfelf of the chief 
and weightier Affairs of the Government. 

The Grand or 'Prime Vifir, is the firft Minifter of State 

in the whole Empire. He commands the Army in chief, 

and prefides at the Di ran, or great Council. Renegado 

Chrittians, have been frequently rais'd to the Vifirate : Such 
were Khairedain, Ulug Ali, &c. 

Next to the Grand Vifir are fix other fubordinate Vifirs, 
call'd Vifirs of the "Bench, who officiate as Counfellors or 
Affeffors in the Divan. See Divan. 

VISITATION, an Aft of Jurifdiflion, whereby a Su- 
perior, or proper Officer, mfin fome Corporation, College, 
Church, or other publick or private Houie, to fee that the 
Regulations thereof be duly obferv'd. 

Among us, the Bifhop of each Diocefe is oblig'd to hold 
a Vifitation every three Year, and the Archdeacon every 
Year ; to fee that the Difcipline be well obferv'd, the People 
well inftructed, and take care that neither the Church, nor 
the Pallors thereof receive any detriment. See Bishop, 
Archdeacon, fifo 

Antiently, the Regarder's Office was exprefs'd to be the 
Vifitation of Manners. See Regarder. 

The Lawyers hold it a Branch of the King's Prerogative, 
to vifit the Univerfities ; to inquire into the Statutes, and 
Observation of them ; to expel Delinquents, gjc. But fome 
of the Colleges difallow this Privilege ; and plead them- 
felves, by Royal Charters, exempt from all Civil and Royal 
Vifitations. See University. 

Among the Romanifls, the General of each Religious 
Order, is oblig'd to vifit the feveral Monafteries of the Order. 
See General, and Order. 

In Abbies that are Chiefs of their Orders, there are par- 
ticular Officers, call'd Vifitors ; who are difpatch'd into all 
the Houfes and Congregations depending on them, to fee 
that the regular Difcipline is obferv'd. 

In Spain, there is a Vifitor and Inauifitor General. 

The Vifitation of the Cloifter belongs to the Ordinary.— ■ — 
At 'Paris, the Parliament vifit the feveral Prifons and Prifo- 
ners four times a Year. 

In a Moral and Religious Senfe, Vifitation is alfo ufed 
for the Affliflions that befal Mankind ; as coming from the 
Hand of God, to try or prove them. — In this Senfe, the 
laft Plague among us is frequently call'd the Vifitation. 

VISIVE, in the School Philofophy, a Term applied to 
the Power of Seeing. See Seeing. 

Authors are exceedingly divided about the Place where 
the Vifive Faculty refides : Some will have it in the Retina j 
others in the Choroeides ; others in the Optic Nerve ; others, 
as Sir /. Newton, in the Place where the Optic Nerves 
meet, before they come to the Brain ; and others in the 
Brain it felf. See Sight, and Sensory. 

VISNE, in Law, a neighbouring Place, or Place near at 
hand. See Venew. 

VISUAL, fomething belonging to the Sight, or Seeing. 
See Sight, and Seeing. 

Visual Rays, are Lines of Light, imagin'd to come 
from the Object to the Eye. See Ray. 

All the Observations of Aftronomers and Geometers, are 
perform'd by means of the Vifual Rays, receiv'd in at the 
Sights, or 'Pinnule of Alhidades. See Observation, 
Sight, Quadrant, Levelling, $$c. 

Visual Point, in Perfpcctive, is a Point in the horizontal 
Line, wherein the ocular Rays unite. See Point. 

Thus, a Perfon Handing in a ftrait long Gallery, and look- 
ing forwards, the Sides, Floor, and Ceiling feem to meet, 



and touch One another in a Point, or common Centre; 

VITA, Life, is a very ambiguous Term : For both God 
and Man, and a Soul, and an Animal, and a Plant, are faid 
to live : yet there is nor any thing common to all thefc, be- 
fide a kind of active Exiftence, which, however, is very diffe- 
rent. Seo Animal, Vegetable, ££c. 

Life, then, in the general, expreffes a kind of active, ope- 
rative Exiftence j and is therefore conceiv'd to confift in Mo- 
tion. But, particularly, 

Vita Corporis, the Life of a Body, confifts in an unin- 
terrupted Motion therein. — -A Body, therefore, faid to be 
living, muft confift of various Parts or Members, both inter- 
nal and external, fo framed and put together, as to confti- 
tute one Whole. And thefe Members muft be moved and 
warm'd by fome fluid Subftance, permeating the whole 
Frame ; by which Heat and Motion, the vital Functions are 
to be perform'd. — Such are Nutrition, Generation, Local 
Motion, He See Blood, Circulation, £=?c. 

Vita Mentis, the Life of a Mind, is held by the Car- 
tefians to confift in a perpetual Cogitation, or uninterrupted 
Courfe of Thinking; which feems likewile rohave been Ari- 
flotle's meaning, when he call'd the Soul kvnM^.iA j which 
his Interpreters call Aclus : Thinking being the only proper 
Aft of the Mind. See Entelecheia. 

But Mr. Lock endeavours ro refute this Principle. See 
Thinking. 

Vita Hominis, Life of a Man, confifts in a continued 
Communication of Body and Mind ; or in Operations to 
which both the Motions of the Body, and Ideas of the Mind, 
contribute. 

Thus, e.g. the Mind now thinking of fomething, on 
occafion of that Thought, there arifes a certain Motion in 
the Body : And now, again, the Body moves firft, which 
Motion is follow'd by fome Thought of the Mind. 

In fuch alternate or reciprocal Operation does the Life 
of Man confift 5 confider'd as he is a Compound of Body 
and Mind. See Sensation, Motion, (ge. 

VITAL, in Anatomy, fomething that minifters principal- 
ly to the conftituting or maintaining of Life in the Bodies 
of Animals. 

Thus, the Heart, Lungs, and Brain, are called Vital Parts. 
See Part. 

Vital Functions, or ABions, are thofe Aftions of the 
Vital Parts, whereby Life is effected ; fo as that it can't 
fubfift without 'em. — Such are the mufculous Action of the 
Heart ; the fecretory Action of the Cerebellum ; the refpi- 
ratory A&ion of the Lungs ; the Circulation of the Blood 
and Spirits, thro' the Arteriesj Veins, and Nerves. See 
Function. 

Vital Spirits, are the fined and moil volatile Parts of 
the Blood. See Spirits. 

VITELLIANI, in Antiquity, a kind of Tablet orPocker- 
Book, wherein People antiently ufed to write down their in- 
genious, humourous, and wanton Fancies and Impertinencies : 
The fame as what in Englijh we may call a Trifle-Book. 
See Martial, Lib. XIV. Epig. viii. 

Some will have them to take their Name from Vitellus, a 
Yolk of an Egg j by reafon, the Leaves were rubb'd there- 
with : Others derive it from one Vitellius their Inventor. 

VITRIFICATION, or Vitrifaction, the Act, of con- 
verting a Body into Glafs, by Fire. See Glass. 

Of all Bodies, Fern-Afties, Sand, Bricks, and Pebbles, 
vitrify the moft eafily. Accordingly, it is of the firft of 
thefe that Glafs is principally made. 

Gold, held by M. Homberg near the Focus of the Duke 
of Orleans's large, burning, concave Mirror, at firft fmoak'd, 
then changed, all of it that did not go off in Fumes, into 
Glafs, of a deep violet Colour. — The Glafs of Gold weighs 
lefs than Gold. Memoirs of the French Academy, 1702. 
See Gold. 

All Metals, and even almoft all Natural Bodies, fufficient- 
ly heated, vitrify : And this Vitrification is the laft Effect 
of the Fire ; after which the moft intenfe heat of the larg- 
eft Burning-Glafs, will make no further Alteration. See 
Burning-Glass, Mirror, and Fire. 

Vitrification, fome Authors will have to be chiefly effected 
by the Salts uniting and incorporating with the metalline 
Particles. See Calcination. 

But, according to M. Homherg, iXWitrification refults from 
the Earth, which being expofed to a violent Fire, and in- 
timately penetrared by fome other Diffolvent, commences 
Glafs. Thus, fuppofing the Principle of Gold to be Mer- 
cury, a metallick Sulphur, and an Earth ; the Vitrification 
of Gold is eafily conceived : the Mercury, being volatile, 
exhales in Smoke, and leaves behind it the Earth, and Sul- 
phur, which are fix'd ; the Sulphur diffolves the Earth and 
vitrifies it. 

VITRIOL, in Natural Hiftory, a kind of Foflil, or mi- 
neral Salt, chiefly found in Copper-Mines. See Salt, and 
Copper. 

Vitriol 
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Vitriol is niofe properly rank'ci among trie Clafs of 
Semi-metals, as having a metallic Matter mixt of combin'd 
with its Salt. See Semi-metal. 

Vitriol is defined by Bocrbaave, a faline, metallic, 
tranfparent Glebe ; diffbluble in Water, and fufible and cal- 
cinabie by Fire. 

It acquires different Names, according to the different 
Places where it is dug : and the Vitriols of thofe alio, differ 
from each other in Denomination and Colour, fome being 
White, othets Blue, and othets Green. 

Roman Vitriol, for Inftance, is White ; that of Cyprus, 
Blue ; and that of <Pifii mAGermany, greenifh, 

White Vitriol partakes but little of any Metal, Blue 
partakes of Copper, and Green of Iron. See Iron, igc. 

Monfieur Geoffrey, the elder, obferves, that they all confift 
of an acid Salt, like that found in Alum and Sulphur; ex- 
cepting that in Alum, the Acid is mixt with an abforbent 
Earth, ot Calx : in Sulphur it is united with certain fat, bi- 
tuminous Parts ; and in Vitriols, with metallic Parts. 

According to Boerhaave, Vitriols confift of a metallic Patt 
with a Sulphur adhering, a tnenflruous Acid, and Water. 
_ In Blue Vitriol, the Metal, wherewith the Acid, if,c. is 
join d, is Copper. See Venus. 

In White Vitriol, commonly call'd White Copperas, it is 
mixt with Lapis Calaminaris, or fome ferruginous Earth, in- 
termix d with Lead or Tin. See Copperas. 

In Green Vitriol, the Acid is join'd with Iron. See Mars. 

The Antients give the Name Chalcitis, or Chalcite, to 
native Vitriol ; or that which acquires its full Perfeflion in 
the Entrails of the Earth, and which is a kind of mineral 
Stone, of a reddifh Colour. — Of this they obferv'd three 
different States, or Transformations : Chalcitis, in its firll 
State, they call'd Mifl ; this afterwards turn'd into Melan- 
teria, and that into Jon. See Chalcitis. 

The Moderns take this Chalcitis to be the fame with the 
Colcothar brought from Sweden and Germany, the bell 
whereof is of a brownifh-Red Colour, and a vitriolic Tafte, 
and diffolves eafily in Water ; and, when broke, is of the 
Colour of Alining Copper. See Colcothar. 

All the other Vitriols above-named, are really factitious, 
being only a kind of Cryflals, drawn, by means of Water, 
from a fort of Marcafite otdinatily found in Mines, and 
call'd, by Naturalifls, 'Pyrites, or ghiis. See Pyrites. 

Roman Vitriol is made by expofin'g thefe Pyrites to the 
Air, till fuch time as they calcine, and change into a greenifh, 
acid, vitriolic Calx, or Dull ; in fuch State they are thrown 
into the Water, and are afterwards, by boiling and evapo- 
ration, reduced into that kind of Cryflals fent us from Italy. 

All the other Vitriols are made after the fame manner, 
that is, much after the fame manner as Alumn is made in 
England, or Salt-petre in France. See Alum, and Salt- 

PETRE. 

For Green Vitriol, they add a great number of pieces of 
Iron to the Liquor in the boiling ; thefe raife a great Ebulli- 
tion. As foon as the Iron is difTolved, they evaporate the 
DifTolution to a certain Degree ; and fo letitcryftalize.— -The 
Cryflals being form'd, there remains a thick, reddifh, unau- 
ous Styptic, and aftringent Liquor, which Monfieur Geof- 
frey calls Eau-mere de Vitriol, as containing all the Princi- 
ples of the Mineral, tho difunited. 

The Powder of this Vitriol is exceeding ftyptic, and ex- 
cellent for the cure of Wounds, and the flopping of Blood. 
— Its Effects this Way, have been rais'd by the knavery of 
fome, and the credulity of others, to a kind of Miracle ; it 
being this that makes the Ban's of the famous Sympathetic 
Powder. See Sympathetic 

The medicinal Virtues of Vitriol are very great ; but all 
owing to the Iron, or other metallic Parts mixt with it, and 
therefore follow the kind of Metal. 

Thus, thofe of Green Vitriol depend on the ftypticity or 
aftringency of Iron, or Mars. See Mars, i£c. 

The Eau-mere drawn from Green Vitriol, Monfieur Geof- 
frey obferves, does not differ any way, effentially, from a 
great Number of Preparations which the Chymifts have 
given us o( Vitriol, Iron, and the Lapis Hematites : As the 
fix'd and anodyne Sulphurs of Vitriol or Mars ; Arcana, 
and Magifterics of Vitriol ; Tinflures, (gc. of Vitriol, 
Mars, &.C. The common Bafis of all which is Iron ex- 
ceedingly fubtilizcd and attenuated. See Iron. 

A Solution of Vitriol mix'd with a Tincture of Gails, be- 
• comes inflantly exceeding Black : and 'tis this is the com- 
mon Writing-ink. See .Ink. 

Monfieur Leinery, theyounger, hasa pretty Hypothefis to 
account for this Blacknefs : he imagines, that as the Vitriol 
whereof Ink is made, is Iron diflolved by an Acid, and inti- 
mately mix'd therewith ; and as Gall is an Alkali, or Abfor- 
benr, this Alkali meeting the Acids which hold the Iron dif- 
folved, unites with them, and makes them let the Iron loofe, 
which thereupon revivifies, andrcfumes its natural Blacknefs. 
So that in ftrictnefs, 'tis Iron we write withal. 

This Syftem is confirm'd hence : that of the five forts of 
Vitriol, that of Cyprus or Hungary is the only one whofe 
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Bafe is Copper • that of the reft is Iron: and accordingly 
they all ferve to make Ink withal; excepting that. 
Vitriol ailo enters the Compofuion of Aquafortis. See 

AOJJAFORTIS: 

What we cail Calcanthum is only Vitriol rubified, and is 
not the lame with Colcothar, as fome have imasincd. See 
Calcanthum. 

Some take the Word Vitriolimt to be ufed, quafi vitri 
oleum, becaufe of its mining Colour ; but Menage rather 
derives its Name, k mtreo colore : the Latins call it, Atra* 
mentum ; and the Greeks, Calcanthus. 

Some Naturalifts hold Vitriol to be the Root, or Matrix 
of Copper ; becaufe in the Copper- Mines they never dig 
deeper than the Glebe out of which the Vitriol is drawn. 

Vitriol affords feveral Chymical Preparations, as Spi- 
rit of Vitriol, procured by firfl Calcining, then Diitiiiing 
"■——Oil of Vitriol, which conies out af er the Spirit, 
by heightning the fire wherewith that had been rais'd. 

• Whar remains after both, is the Colcothar of Vitriol. 

— — Tartar of Vitriol is had by mixing Oil of Vitriol with 
Oil of Tartar per deliquium ; a Salt precipitating to the 
bottom, which being fet to exhale and cryftalize, is theTar- 
tar of Vitriol. See Tartar. 

From the Colcothar of Vitriol is prepared the Eiis Vene- 
ris. See Ens Veneris. 

Metallic Vitriols : All Metals, it is to be obferved, may 
be converted into Vitriols, by diffolving 'em with acid Spi- 
rits, and letting 'em ftand ; tho 'tis very difficult to obtain 
Vitriol of Gold or Silver, by reafon thefe Metals are not 
eafily diflolved by the Spirit ; but Vitriols of lion and Cop- 
per are eafily had. 

Vitriol of Mars, is a Preparation made by diffolving 
Iron, or Steel, in a proper acid Menftruum, then evaporating 
or drawing off the Moifture, and bringing the Matter to 
cryftalize, via. by fetting it in a cool place. See Mars. 

It is alio call'd Salt of Steel. See Steel. 

Vitriol of Lima, or the Moon, is the Body of Silver chy- 
mically opened, and reduced into the Form of Salt by 
the fharp Points of Sprit of Nitre. See Luna, and 
Silver. 

Vitriol of Venus, is a Preparation made by a folution of 
Copper in the Spirit of Nitre, evaporated and cryftallizedj 
to gain the Salt ; call'd alfo Vitriol of Copper. See Cop- 
per, iSc. 

Thefe fact itious Vitriols being only Metals diflolved and 
cryftallized in faline Menftruums, are frequently call'd, by 
way of diflinction, Metallic Vitriols, and Metallic Salts. 

VITRIOLATED, among Chemifts, turned into Vitriol, 
or having Vitriol infufed in it. 

'Tartar Vitriolated. See Tartarum Vitriolatumi 

VITRIOLIC, fomething that has the Quality of Vitriolj 
or partakes of the Natureof Vitriol. 

In this Senfe we fay, a Vitriolic Spring, Vitriolic Stonei 
Vitriolic Spirits, Sic. 

If Iron be thrown into a Vitriolic Water, and the red Ruff 
arifing on rhe Surface of the Iron be melted down, it will 
be found real Copper ; which is an Inftance ' of rhe Tranf- 
mutation of one Body into another. See Transmutation. 

VITRIOUS Humour, in Anatomy, is the third Humour 
of the Eye, call'd Vitrious, i. e. glaffy, from its refem- 
blance to melted Glafs. See Humour. 

It lies under the Cryftalline; by the Impreflion of which, its 
fore-part is rendred concave. See Crystalline, and Eye. 

For the Office of the Vitrious Humour, fee Vision. 

Some Authors call the Coats or Membranes that contain 
this Humour, the Vitrious 'Tunics. 



VITTA, among Anatomifts, a Fillet or Hcadl«„, 
ufed for that part of the Amnion which flicks to the Infant's 
Head when it is jufl born. See Amnion. 

VITUS'* Ztezcc, in Medicine. See Chorea Sanlli Viti. 

VIVA Pecunia, was antiently ufed for live Cattle. See 
Pecunia. 

Vivi Voce, q. d. by Word of Mouth. See Depositions 

VIVARY, in our Law Books, is fometimes ufed for a 
Park, Warren, or Fifh-pond, wherein living Creatures are 
kept, fgc. See Park, Warren. 

VIVIFICATION, in Medicine, the Art of Vivifyingj 
that is, of contributing to the Action that gives Life, of 
maintains Life. See Life. 

The Chymifts alfo ufe the Word in fpeaking of the new' 
Force, Vigour, and Luftre which by this Art they give to 
natural Bodies, particularly to Mercury ; which afrer having 
been fix'd or amalgamated, they reflore to its firft State. 
See Revivification. 

VIVIPAROUS, in Natural Hiftory, an Epithet applied 
to fuch Animals as bring forth their Young alive, and per- 
fect : in contradiftincfion to fuch as lay Eggs ; which are 
call'd, Oviparous Animals. See Animal, Oviparous, and 
Egg. 

Vipers are diflifigui fried from Snakes, in that the latter 
lay Eggs in Dunghills, to be hatch 'd by the Warmth there- 
of j but the former are Viviparous, that is, lay their Eggs 
M m m m within 
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Mmhin their Bellies, and bring forth live Vipers. See 
Viper. r 

In the Tbilofiphical TranfaSI. we have an Account ot a 

Viviparous Fly, of the Oeflrum or Gad-kind. lit. Lifter 

tells us he open'd feveral Females of this Clafs, and found, 
in each, two Bags of live white Worms. The like is 
hinted by Aldrovandus. 

Dr. lifter fufpeBs, that all of this Tribe are, in fome 
meafure, Viviparous. See Insects. 

VIVO, in Architeflure, the Shaft, or Fuft of a Column. 
See Shaft, and Column. 

The Term is alfo ufed in a more particular Senfe, for the 
Naked of a Column, or other Parr. See Naked. 

VIZARD, or Vizor. See Mask. 

VIZOR, or Vizard, in Heraldry. See Gardevisure. 

ULCER, Ulcus, in Medicine, a Solution or Difcontinuity 
of Texture, or a lofs of Subftance in the flefhy Parts of the 
Body, proceeding from an internal Caufe. See Solution. 

Galea defines it an inveterate Erofion of the foft Parts of 
the Body, by which, inftead of Blood, they are brought to 
yield a kind of Pus, or Sanies ; which prevents the Confo- 
lidation. 

Etmuller defines an Ulcer, a Solution of Continuity from 
fome corofiveSharpnefs or Acidity, that takes away from the 
Parts, and turns the proper Nourifhment of the Body into a 
famous Matter. — A like Solution of Continuity happening in 
a bony Part, is call'd a Caries. See Caries. 

Galen commonly ufes the Words Ulcer and Wound, in- 
differently 5 but the Arabs, and the Moderns after them, 
diftinguifh between the two. See Wound. 

Spontaneous Ulcers, are generally fuppofed to proceed from 
Acrimony, or a corrofive Difpofition of the Humours of the 
Body, whether brought on by Poifons, the venereal Taint, 
or other Caufes. 

Ulcers are divided into Simple, and complicated: They 
are again divided, with regard to their Circumflances, into 
'Putrid, or Sordid, wherein the Flefh all around is corrupt- 
ed and fetid ; Verminous, where the Matter being thick, 
does not flow away, but generates Worms, &c. Virulent, 
which inftead of Pus, or Sanies, yield a malignant Virus, &c. 

They are again diftinguifh'd, with regard to their Form, 
into Sinuous, Fiftulous, Variants, Carious, &c. 

When an Ulcer happens in a good Conftitution, and proves 
eafy of Cure, 'tis faid to be Simple. 

When attended with other concurring Symptoms, as a 
Cacochymic Habit, which greatly retards or obftmcls the 
Cure, it is called a Compound Ulcer. 

A Simple Ulcer is attended with no other Sign than that 
of Erofion 5 but Compound Ulcers, happening in a Scorbutic, 
Dropfical, or Scrophulous Conftitution, may be attended 
with Pain, a Fever, Convulfions, a large and emaciating 
Difcharge of Matter, Inflammation and Swelling of the Part, 
Callofity of the Lips, a Caries of the Bones, tgc. 

A Putrid or Sordid Vlcer, is that whofe Sides are lined 
with a tough, vifcous Humour, and is alfo attended with Heat, 
Pain, Inflammation, and a large Flux of Humours to the 
Part: With time the Series increafe and change Colour, 
the Ulcer corrupts, its Matter grows fetid, and fometimes 
the Part gangrenates. — Putrid Fevers often give rife to this 
kind of Ulcer. 

A Phagedenic Ulcer, is an Ulcer of a corrofive Na- 
ture, eating away the adjacent Parts all a-round ; the Lips 
thereof remaining tumefied. When this kind of Ulcer eats 
deep, and fpreads wide, without being attended with a Tu- 
mour, but putrifles and grows foul and fetid, 'tis call'd 
Noma ; and both, on account of the Difficulty wherewith 
they heal, are alfo termed tlyfepulota. 

Varicous Ulcers, are fuch as being feated in the Veins, and 
becoming painful and inflammatory, fwell up the Part they 

poffefs.- -Thefe, when recent, being occafion'd by the Ufe 

of Corrofives, or proceeding from a ruptured Varix, are 
often attended with an Haemorrhage.— The Veins adjacent 
to the Ulcers are, in this cafe prseter-naturally diftended, 
and may fometimes be felt interwoven together, like net- 
work, about the Part. 

Simtons Ulcers, are fuch as run a-flant or fide-ways from 
their Orifice, and may be known either by fearching with 
the Probe, Wax-Candle, gfc. or the Quantity of Matter 
they difcharge in proportion to their apparent magnitude. — 
Thefe fometimes lie deep, and have feveral Turnings: they 
are diftinguifhed from FtftulaS only by their want of Cal- 
lofity, except in the vety Orifice. 

Fiftulous Ulcers, are fuch as are finuous, or winding, and 
attended with great Callofity, and difcharge a thin, ferous, 
and fetid Matter. 

Old Ulcers are rarely cured without the Ufe of Internals, 
• which are to be fuch as abforb and deftroy the Acidity ; 
Sudorificks efpecially, Decoctions of the Woods, Antimo- 
niais, Viperines, and Volatiles j but above all things Vo- 
mitories often repeated : In the moft obftinate c77cen, mer- 
curial Salivation is often required ; Old Ulcers are frequently 
incurable without making anlflue in the oppofite Part. 



The Cure of fifflple, fhallow Ulcers, is commonly affefled 
by applying a Pledget armed with Liniment, arfrei, or Sajilic. 
(lav. to the Part, a Plaifter ofHiachyl./imf.ot deMimo, being 
laid over it, and repeating the dreffing once a-day, or 
feldomer. 

If only the Cuticulabc loft or eat away, nothing more than 
a little Unguent, de Siccativ. Flub, or Diapomphol. &c. fpread 
thin upon Linen, need be applied. 

If fpongy Flefh fliould grow up, in either cafe it maybe 
kept down with a little Roman Vitriol, &c. as in cafe of 
healing up the Simple Ulcers made by the breaking of the 
common Tumors. 

Evacuations are indifpenfibly neceflary in the Cure of 
Ulcers of the compound kind, where rhe Conftitution will 
admit thereof. 

If the Ulcer be fiftulous, finuous, cancerous, i£c. and the 
Mattet fetid, thin, or fanious, it is found proper to join Ca- 
lomel with the Purgatives, or to give it in fmall Dofes, be- 
tween the Repetitions thereof, fo as not to falivate. 

Befides the Ufe of evacuating Medicines, it will here alfo 
be proper to order a Courfe of Diet-drink, made with the 
Sudorifick Woods, efpecially where the Ulcer is fufpefted to 
be Venereal.- — - In the mean time proper Dreflings are to 
be ufed. 

When the Ulcer obftinately refills this Treatment, a Sali- 
vation is generally propofed, and feldom fails to promote the 
Cure, tho all other Remedies fhould have been tried in vain. 
If the Patient be too weak to undergo the Fatigue of a 
thorough Salivation, it may be moderated, and kept up the 
longer, in Proportion to his Strength. See Salivation. 

External Medicines for Ulcers, are Digeftives, Cleanfers, 

Sarcoticks, and Epuloticks. Monfieur Sellofte gives us a 

Medicine of lingular Efficacy in the Cure of Ulcers ; and it 
is no more than a Decoftion of Walnut Leaves in Water, 
with a little Sugar ; in which a Linen Cloth being dipp'd, 
is to be laid on the Ulcer, and this to be repeated every fe- 
cond or third Day. This fimple and vulgar Medicine he 
finds fuppurates, deterges, incarnates, refifts Putrefaction, (gc. 
more than any other Medicine known. 

An Ulcer in the Lungs makes what we call a Phtbijis. 
See Phthisis. 

The Venereal Difeafe is a grand Source of Ulcers ; parti- 
cularly in the Trapuce and Glans, in, Men ; the Vagina, &c. 
in Women ; and in the Mouth and Palate in both. See 
Venereal fDifeafi. 

Venereal Ulcers are of various kinds ; thofe that grow 
callous and cancrous, are call'd Shankers. SeeSnANKER. 

ULCERATION, a little Aperture, or Hole in the Skin, 
caufed by anUlcer. 

Cauftic Medicines fometimes occafion Ulcerations in the 
Skin. See Caustics. 

Arfenic always Ulcerates the Parts it flicks to. — A Flux at 
the Mouth Ulcerates the Tongue and Palate. See Sa- 
livation. 

ULIGINOUS, Uliginosus, implies as much as moift, 
mooriih, fenny. See Fen, Bog, Morass, iic. 

ULLAGE of a Cask, is fo much as a Veffel wants of be- 
ing full. 

ULNA, in Anatomy, a long, hard Bone in the Arm, with 
a Cavity in the Middle ; call'd alfo Focile Majus, and Cu- 
bitus. See Arm, and Cubitus. 

The Ulna lies on the infide of the Fore-Arm, reaching 
from the Elbow to the Wrift ; is big at its upper-end, and 
grows fmaller to its lower-end. 

At its upper it has two Procefles, which are received in- 
to the fore and hind Sinus's of the Extremity of the Hu- 
merus. The foremoft Procefs is fmall and fhort ; the hind- 
moft, called 'Ot.tx.ff.nv, is bigger and longer : it flays the 
Fore- Arm, when it comes to a ftraitLine with the Arm. 
See Olecranon. 

Betwixt thefe Procefles it has a femi-circular Sinus, which 
receives the inner Protuberance of the lower-end of the Hu- 
merus, upon which we bend and extend our Fore- Arm 5 
and along the middle of that there runs a fmall Ridge, by 
which this Bone is articulated to the Humerus by Ginglymus. 

Had the Articulation here been an Arthrodia, the Joint 

muft have been much weaker ; but the Hand could have 
received no more Motion from it than it has now from the 
Shoulder. , 

The infide of this upper-end has a fmall Sinus, which re- 
ceives the Circumference of the round Head of the Radius, 
Its lower Extremity, which is round and fmall, is received 
into a Sinus, in the lower-end of rhe Radius 5 and upon 
this Extremity, it has a fhort and fmall Procefs, from which 
the Ligaments which tie it to the Bones of the Wrift arife : 
this Procefs ferves to keep the Bones of the Wrift in their 

place. „ „ , ,- 

Ulna, an£«in meafure. See Ell, and Measure. 
Ulna' Ferret, is an old Law-word for the Standard Iron- 
Ell, kept in the Exchequer. See Standard. 
ULNAGE. See Alnage. 

ULNARIS, 
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ULNARIS Extenfor, in Anatomy, a Mufcle, call'd alfo 
Extenfor Carpi. See Extensor. 

Ulnaris Flexor. See Flexor, Carpi. 

ULTERIOR, in Geography, is apply'd to feme part of 
a Country, or Province, which, with regard to the reft of 
that Country, is firuate on the farther Side of a River, 
Mountain, or other Boundary which divides the Country 
into two Parts. 

Thus, Africa, with regard to Europe, is divided by 
Mount Atlas, into Cilerior, and Ulterior, i. e. into two Por- 
tions, the one on this fide Mount Alias, and the other on 
that. 

The Word is pure Latin. 

ULTIMA Safia, q. d. laft Kijfes, is a Phrafe ufed 
among feme Painters, for the laft finilhing Touches with 
the Pencil. See Painting. x 

ULTRAMARINE, a beautifukblue Colour, ufed by 
the Painters, prepared from Lapis Lazuli. See Blue, and 
Lapis. 

This Blue is one of the richefl and mod valuable Colours 
ufed in Painting.— The Preparation confifts in firft calcining 
the Lapis in an Iron Mortar, then grinding it very fine on a 
Porphyry Stone ; then mixing it up with a Palte made of Wax, 
Pitch, and Oil ; and at laft waffling the Pafte well in clear 
Water, to feparate the colouring Part from the reft, which 
precipitates to the bottom, in form of a fubtile, beautiful, 
blue Pouder. 

The Water is then pour'd off"; and the Pouder at bot- 
tom dried in the Sun : which is the true Ultramarine. 

Thofe who prepare this Colour, have ufually four Kinds, 
which they get by fo many different Lotions': The firft is 
ftill the beft ; and the reft worfe and worfe, to the laft. 

There is Ultramarine of the firft Kind, fold for n /. Ster- 
ling per Ounce ; and of the laft, for about 12 or 15 s. 

Some derive its Name, Ultramarine, q. d. beyond Sea, 
flora its being firft brought into Europe out of India and 
'Perfia : Others fay, 'tis becaufe its Colour is deeper than 
that of the Sea. 

The common Opinion is, that the Method of making it 
was firft difcover'd in England ; and that a Member of the 
Eafl India Company, having a Quarrel with his Aflociates, 
to be reveng'd of them, made the Secret publicfc. 

Ultramarine muft be chofen of a high Colour, and well 
ground which is known by putting it between the Teeth, 
where, if ir feel gritty, 'tis a Sign the Triture is not fufficient. 

To know whether it be pure and unmix'd, put a little 
of it in a Crucible, and heating it red hot, if the Pouder 
han't chang'd its Colour after this Trial, 'tis certainly 
pure : On the contrary, if you perceive any change, or any 
black Specks in it, 'tis falfify'd. 

Befide this, there is another Kind, call'd Common or 
2)utcb Ultramarine ; which is only Lapis or Smalt well 
ground, and pulveriz'd ; the Colour whereof, when ufed by 
the Painters, is much like that of the true Ultramarine, tho 
much lefs valued. 

ULTRAMONTANE, fomething beyond the Mountains. 

The Term is principally ufed in relation ro Italy and 
France, which are feparated by the Mountains of the Alps. 

In France, the Opinions of the Ultramontane Canonifts, 
i. e. of thofe of Italy, are not receiv'd. 

The Painters, particularly thofe of Italy, call all thofe that 
are not of that Country, Ultramontanss ; or, fimply, tra- 
montanes. Ponffin is the only Tramontane Painter that the 
Italians feem to envy. See Tramontane. 

ULTRAMUNDANE, Ultramundanus, q. d. beyond 
the World ; is that Part of the Univerfe, fuppofed ro be 
without, or beyond the Limits of our World, or Syftem. 
See Universe, World, £S?c. 

UMBELICUS. ? „ S Umbilicus. 

UMBELICAL. S aae i Umbilical. 

UMBELLA, or Umbrella. See Parasol. 

UMBELLjE, among Botanifts, &c. is applied to the 
round Tufts or Heads of certain Plants, fet thick together, 
and all of the fame height. — But fparfed or thin Umbellte, 
is when they ftand at a diftance from one another, yet all of 
an equal height. See Umbelliferous. 

UMBELLIFEROUS Wants, are fuch as have their 
Tops branched, and lpread out like an Umbrella ; on each 
little Subdivifion of which, there is growing a fmall Flower; 
fuch are Fennel, Dill, £S>c. See Plant. 

This Flower is always Pentapetalous 5 and is fucceeded 
by two naked Seeds adjoining to each other, which are the 
true Charadrerifticks that diftinguifti thefe Plants from orhers. 

The Umbelliferous are a very large Genus of Plants, and 
are diftinguifh'd by Mr. Hay as follows : 

I", Such as have a compounded Leaf, of a triangular and 
pinnate Form. — The Seeds of thefe are either broad, flat, 
and plain, almoft like Leaves ; as the Sphondylimn, Pafli- 
naca Latifolia, 'Panax Heracleum Tordylium, Orcofitinum, 
Tbyffelinum, Apium Cicutce foliis, Daucus Alfaticus carvi- 
folia, Anetbum, Pucedanum, Tkapfia, Ferula, &c. Or 
with a Seed more tumid, and lefs comprefied and flat than 
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the former; as the Cacbrys, Laferpitinm, Cicutaria Vul- 
garis, Scandix, Cerefolinm, Myrrhis Sativa Angelica, Le- 
vifticum, Siler Montanum, Sulbocaftmmm, Sifarum, Oe-' 
nanthe, Stum, Pimpinella, Apium, Cwuta, Vifiw<t.a, Saxi- 
fraga, Critbmum, Fomicidnm, 2)aucus vulgaris) Anifum, 
Caucalci, Conundrum, Paftinaca Marina, &c. 

2°, Such as have a Ample, or undivided Leaf, or at leaft 
one only a little jagged ; as the Perfoliata, Suplerum, A- 
ftrantta nigra, Samcula, and the Sejiti Mtbiopietmi 

UMBER, among Painters, &c\ a kind of Earth, which, 
diluted with Water, ferves to make a dark brown Colour. 

It is called Umber from Umbra, Shadow ; as ferving 
chiefly for the Shadowings of Objefls. See Shadow. 

UMBILICAL, Umbilicalis, or Umbelical, in Ana- 
tomy, fomething that relates to the Umbilicus, or Navel. 
See Umbilicus, &c. 

Umbilical Veffels, are a Set or Affemblage of Veffels 
belonging to a Fxtus ; conftituting what we call the Funi- 
culus Umbilicalis, or Navel-firing. See Foetus, and Umbi^ 
licalis. 

Thefe Veffels are two Arteries, a Vein, and the Uracbus. 

The Umbilical Arteries arife from the Iliacks, near their; 
Divifion into external and internal ; and pafs rhence on each 
fide of the Bladder, thro' the Navel, to the Placenta. 

By the Number of Contortions, or Convolutions of thefe 
Arteries in the Navel-firing, our Midwives fuperftitioufiy 
reckon the Number of Children the Woman is to have. 

The Umbilical Vein, from innumerable Capillaries united 
into one Trunk, deicends from the Placenta to the Liver of 
the Fetus ; where it is partly diftributedinto the Porta, and 
partly into the Cava. v 

The Uracbus is only plainly found in Brutes ; tho there 
is no doubt but it has place likewife in Mankind. See U- 

RACHUS. 

The Ufe of thefe Veffels, is to maintain a Continuity and 
Communication between the Mother and the Fxtus. — Some 
Authors will even have it, that the Fxtus receives its Food 
and Increafc this way ; and that it grows, like a Vegetable, 
from the Mother as the Root, of which the Umbilical Vef- 
fels are the Stem ; and the Child the Head or Fruit of this 
Plant-Animal. See Circulation, Nutrition, Foe- 
tus, &c. 

Umbilical Region, is that Part of the Abdomen lying 
round about the Umbilicus, or Navel. See Abdomen, and 
Region. 

Fra/cataUMBiLicALis, popularly call'd the Navel-ftring, 
is a kind of String, form'd of the Umbilical Veffels ; which 
being ty'd up in a common Coat, or Membrane, traverfo 
the Secundines, and are inferted at one end into the Pla- 
centa of the Mother, and at the other into the Abdomen of 
the Fxtus. See Umbilical Veffels. 

The Navel-ftring is membranous, wreathed, and unequal ; 
arifing out of the middle of the Abdomen, and reaching to 
the Placenta Uterina : Tis ufually half an Ell in length, 
and as thick as one's Finger. — It was neceflary it fhould be 
fo long and lax, that when the Ftettts in the Womb grows 
ftrong, it might not break it by its fprawling and tumbling 
abour ; and that after it is born, the Secundine, or After- 
Birth, might be drawn out the better by it. 

The way that it paffes from rhe Navel to the Placenta, is 
very unconitant ; for fometimes it goes upon the right Hand 
to the Neck, which having incompafs'd, it defcends to the 
Placenta ; and fometimes it goes on the left Hand up to 
the Neck, &c. Sometimes it comes not to the Neck at all, 
but goes firft a little up towards its Bread, and then turns 
round its Back, and from thence paffes to the Placenta. 

This Parr, at the Birth, is either broke, or cut away to 
the Navel ; fo that its Veffels, viz. two Arteries, a Vein, 
and Uracbus, become perfectly ufelefs, as Veffels ; and dry- 
ins up, become impervious, and ferve only as Ligaments to 
fufpend the Liver. 

Umbilical Points,\n Mathematicks, the fame with Foci. 
See Focus. 

UMBILICUS, the Navel, in Anatomy, the middle of 
the Mid-part of the lower Venter, or Belly ; being the Place 
thro' which the Umbilical Veflels pafs out of the Fxtus t» 
the Placenta of the Mother. 

The Word is pure Latin, form'd of Umbo, the little 
bunch in the middle of a Buckler ; by reafon of its refem- 
blance to the Navel. See Umbilical Veffels. 

Umbilicus, in Mathematicks, the fame with Focus. See 
Focus. 

UMBONE, or Horn, among Floriffs, fignifies any point- 
ed Style, or Piftil, in the middle of aFlower. See Pistil. 

There is alfo an Umbone call'd doubly-pointed, or by-part' 
ed, as in the Peony ; and fometimes rhe Umbone has four 
fharp Points, in which Cafe it is termed, an Umbone divided 
into fo many Heads, or cut into three or four Parts. 

UMBRELLO. See Umbella. 

UMPIRE, a third Perfon, chofen to decide a Controverfy 
left to an Arbitration, in cafe the Arbitrators Ihould not 
agree. See Arbitrator. 

This, 
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This, fome call a Stir- Arbitrator. 

Minjbezv fuppofes the Word form'd of the French tin fere, 
a Father. 

UNCASING, among Hunters, the cutting up, or fleaing 
of a Fox. 

UNCIA, a Term generally us'd for the twelfth Part of a 

Thing. In this Senfe, the Word occurs in Latin Writers, 

both for a Weight, call'd an Ounce ; and a Meafure, call'd 
an Inch. See Ounce, and Inch ; fee alfo Weight, and 
Measure. 

Unci a "Terrg, or Agri, is a Phrafe frequently met withal 
in the antient Charters of the Sritijb Kings ; but what the 
Quantity of Ground was, is a little obfcure. — All that we 
know for certain, is, that it fignify'd a large Quantity, as 
much as 12 Modii. See Mom us 'Terrg. 

UNCIj£, in Algebra, are the Numbers prefix'd to the 
Letters of the Members of any Power, produced from a Bino- 
mial, Refidual, or Multinomial Root. See Root. 

Thus, in the fourth Power of a-\-b, that is, aaaa-\- 
n r aaab-\-6aabb-\-^abbb-\-bbbb, the Uncia are 4, 
6, 4. See Power, l$c. 

Sir I. Newton gives a Rule for finding the Uncia of any 
Power arifing from a Binomial Root. Thus : 

Let the Index of the Power be called »? ; then will the 
Uncia arife from fuch a continual Multiplication as this, viz. 
ixt— _° x w _i x w-^a x m— -j x w — 4 g Ct Thus, if the 

1 i 1 4 5 

limits of the Biquadrate, or fourth Power, were requir'd ; 
the Rule is, ix 4 ~_°( = 4)x tZtL( = 6 ) xlr^ 2 (■= 4 ) 
xfc.?C = i); which fhews, that the Uncia are 1,4,6,4,1- 
See Polygonal Number. 

Or thus : The Terms of any Powers are compounded of 
certain literal FaBums, with Numbers call'd Unrig, pre- 
fixed ; and the FaBums are found, by making two Geome- 
trical Progreffions j the firft of them beginning from the re- 
quir'd Power of the firft Part of the Root, and ending in 
Unity 5 and the fecond beginning with Unity, and ending in 
the requir'd Power of the fecond Part : Thus, for a fixth 
Power of a-\-b ; 

a 6 a % a K a* a 3 a x firfl: Series, 
1 b b* b* b* b % b* fecond Series, 
and multiplying the Terms of the fame Order in either Se- 
ries into one another: as, a* -]- a* b -\- a* b* -\- a* b'-^-a'b* 
~\-a b?-\- b", out of which the fixth Power of a -{-bis com- 
pounded. 

The Unrig, then, are found by writing the Exponents of the 
Powers of the fecond Series,/.*?. of £, under the Exponents of the 
Powers of the firft Series, i.e. of a$ and taking the firft Figure 
of the upper Series for the Numerator, and the firft of the 
lower for the Denominator of a Fraction, which is equal to the 
Unci a of the fecond Power 5 and fo for the reft. Thus, for 
the fixth Power we have, 654321 

1 a 3 4 5 * 
Accordingly, — = 0" is the Uncia of the fecond Term of 

the fixth Power 5 ^==^-^=15, the Uncia of the third 

■4 1*0 



Term; 



= 20, the Uncia of the fourth Term 5 
; 15, the Uncia of the fifth Term ; 
*•?•+• *•* -=*£ =; 6, the Uncia of the fixth Term 5 

1. 1-3- 4-; * ' ' 

6 s + * a I = i, the Uncia of the laft Power. See Py- 
ram id ax. Numbers. 

UNCIAL, Uncialis, an Epithet which the Antiquaries 
give to certain large fiz'd Letters, or Characters, antiently 
us'd in Infcriptions and Epitaphs. See Letter, Capi- 
ta!., ££?£. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin Uncia, the twelfth 
Part of any thing ; and which in geometrical Meafure fig- 
nify'd the twelfth Part of a Poor, viz. an Inch ; which was 
fuppofed the Thicknefs of one of thefe Letters. 

UNCORE, or Unques <Prift, q. d. fiill ready, in Law, 
a Plea for the Defendant, being fued for a Debt due on a 
Day paft, to fave the Forfeiture of his Bond, &c. by af- 
firming, that he tender'd the Debt at the Time and Place, 
and that there was none to receive it ; and that he isjy^alfo 
ready to pay the fame. 

UNCTION, the Act of anointing, or fmeering with Oil, 
or other fatty Matter. 

Mercurial UnBion, properly applied brings on a Saliva- 
tion. See Salivation. 

The Surgeons cure divers Wounds, Ulcers, £f?t\ by repeat' 
ed UnBions with Oils, Unguents, Cerats, ££c. See Oil, 
Unguent, Liniment, &c. 

Unction, in Matters of Religion, is ufed for the Charac- 
ter confer'd on facred Things, by anointing 'em with Oil. 

Such is the Unction of Kings, Prophets, Priefts, &c. 

The UuBion of Kings is fuppos'd to be a Ceremony in- 
troduc'd very iare among Chrittian Princes : Onuphrius fuys, 
none of the Emperors were ever anointed before fujhinian 
»r Ju$in* The Emperors of Germany took up "the Prac- 



tice from thofe of the Eaftcrn Empire. — King Tepin of 
France was the firft King who receiv'd the UnBion, See 
Coronation. 

In the Ramify Church, befides an UnBion at Baprifm, on 
the Forehead, and at Confirmation, on the Head 5 they have 
an Extreme UnBion, given to People in the Pangs of 
Death, on the Parts where the five Senfes refide, being the 
Parts by which the Perfon might have finn'd. See Extreme 
UnBion. 

UNCUTH, q. d. unknown, is ufed in the antient Saxon 
Laws, for him that comes to an Inn, Gueft-wife, and lies 
there but one Night : In which Cafe, his Hoft was not 
bound to anfwer for any Offence he committed, whereof he 
was guiltlefs himfelf. 

■ Tri?na noBe potejl did Vncuth, Jecundo vero, Gueft, 

tertia ncBe Hoghenehine. SraBon, Lib. III. See Third 
Night ci\<cn Hine. 

UNDECAGON, is a regular Polygon of eleven Sides. 
See Polygon. 

UNDECIMVIR, by the Greeks call'd OIENAEKA, and 
by Jul. Pollux, Bparcha ; a Magistrate among the antient 
Athenians, who had ten other Collegues, or Fellows in the 
fame Poft. 

The Functions of 'the Undecpnyiri at Athens, were much 
the fame as thofe of the <Prevots de Marecbaujfee in France. 
They took care of the apprehending of Criminals ; fecur'd 
'em in the Hands of JurHce ; and when they were con- 
demn'd, took 'em again into Cuftody, that the Sentence 
might be executed againft 'em. 

They were chofe by the Tribes ; each Tribe naming its 
own : And as the Number of Tribes after Callijlhenes was 
but ten, which made but ten Eparcha, a Scribe or Notary 
was added, which made the Number eleven: Whence their 
Name OIENaEKA, or Undccimviri, as Cornelius Nepos calls 
'em in the Life of Thocion. 

UNDEE, or Undy, in Heraldry. See Wavy. 
UNDER the Sea, in the Sea Language. — A Ship is faid 
to be fo when {he lies ftill, or waits for fome other Ships, 
with her Helm la filed, or ty'd up a-Lee. 

XJnT)er- Currents — Diftinct from the tipfer, or apparent 
Currents of the Seas. Some Naturalifts conclude, there are 
in divers Places Under-Currents, which fet or drive a con- 
trary way. See Current. 

Dr. Smith, in the ^Fhilofophical TranfaBicns, brings the 
Hypothefis of Under-Currents to folve that remarkable Phe- 
nomenon, the Sea's fetting ftrongly thro' the Streights into 
the Mediterranean, with a conftant Current zo Leagues 
broad. — What fhould become of the vaft Quantity of Wa- 
ter pour'd in this way; as alfo, of that running from the 
Euxine, thro' the Sojphorus into the Hellespont, and thence 
into the Archipelago ; is a Speculation that has long em- 
ploy'd the Philofophcrs. 

This Author's Conjecture is, That there is an Under-Cur- 
rent, whereby as great a Quantity of Water is carried out 
as comes in. 

To confirm this, he obferves, that between the North 
and South Foreland, it is either high or low Water upon, 
the Shore three Hours before it is fo off at Sea : A certain 
Sign, that tho the Tide of Flood runs aloft, yet the Tide of 
Ebb runs under-foot, or clofe by the Ground. 

He adds an Account from an able Sailor in the Saltick 
Sound; that going with their Pinnace into themiddle Stream, 
they were carry 'd violently away by the Current : But that fink- 
ing a Bucket with a large Cannon Bullet to a certain Depth 
of Water, it gave check to the Boat's Motion ; and finking 
it ftill lower, the Boat was driven a-head to the Windward, 
againft the upper Current, which was not above four or five 
Fathom deep. 

Dr. Halley folves the Current's fetting in at the Streights, 
without overflowing the Banks, from the great Evaporations; 
without fuppofing any Under-Current. See Vapour, and 
Evaporation. 

TJnder#o^, is Coppice, or any Wood that is not ac- 
counted Timber. See Coppice, and Timber. 

UtnyzR-Cbamberlain of the Exchequer, is an Officer 
there that cleaves the Tallies, and reads the fame ; lb that 
the Clerk of the Pell, and the Comptrollers thereof, may 
fee that the Entries are true. See Exchequer, Tally, 
Pells, &c. 

He alfo makes Searches for all Records in the Treafury, 
and hath the Cuftody of the Doomfday Book. — There are 
two Officers of this Name. 

UnvEK-T'reafurer of England, Fice-T'befawar ins Anglig* 
an Officer mention'd in the Stat. 59 Eliz. and whom feve- 
ral other Statutes confound with Treafurer of the Exchequer. 
See Exchequer. 

In the Vacancy of the Lord Treafurer's Office, he did 
every thing in the Receir, that the Lord Treafurer himfelf 
does. He alfo chefted up the King's Treafuie at the End of 
every Terra, and noted the Content of Money in each Cheft, 
and faw it carried to the King's Treafury in the Tower, for 
the eafe of the Lord Treafurer, &c. See Treasurer. 

Under- 
3 
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Umder- Sheriff, Sub vice comes. See Sheriff. 

U»DEs-&K{r, is an Inmate. See Inmate. 

Unbei-taieb!, were antiently fuch Perfons as were 
employ'd by the King's Purveyors, and acted as their De- 
puties. See Purveyors. 

At prefent, the Same is chiefly ufed for Upholders, or 
Perfons who furnifh out Funerals : And for fuch as under- 
take any great Work, as the draining of Fens igc Stat. 
43 Eliz. 

UNDER-MINING. See Shfimo. 

UNDERSTANDING, or Intellect, is defined, by the 
Per.pateticks, to be a Faculty of the reafonable Soul, con- 
verfant about intelligible Things, confider'd as intelligible. 
See Faculty and Soul. 

They alfo make it twofold, via. Active and Taffhe. 

Active Underftanding, they hold, that Faculty or' the Soul 
by which the Species and Images of intelligible Things are 
framed, on occafion of the prefence of Phantafms or Ap- 
pearances thereof. — lor maintaining the Intellect to be Im- 
material, they hold it impoflible it fhould be difpofed to 
think by any difptoportionate Phantafms of mere Body, and 
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UNGELD, in our antient Cufloms, ft Frithman, i. a 
Heme facts, fi/giet & repugmt, g? fe nolit iudicare ; fi oc- 
Cldatur jaceat Ungeld, i. c. no pecuniary Compenfation 
IhaJl be made for his Death, Skinner.— Ungilda Akcr, men- 
tion'd in Brampton, has much the fame Signification, viz. 
where any Man was kili'd attempting any Felony, he was to 
lie in the Field unbuiied, and no pecuniary Compenfation to. 
be made for his Death. From the Saxon, an, without, gllda 
folutio, £5? acera, ager, Field. 

UNGUENT, Unguentum, in Chirurgery, a topical 
Remedy, or Compofition, u r ed in the drefling of Wounds 
and Ulcers. See Wo-jnp, gc. 

Unguents, Liniments, and Cerats, are external Forms 
applied on divers Parts of the Bodj, both to cure, and to 
eafe and relieve 'em. — They only differ from each other in 
Confidence, with regard to which Unguents hold the Me- 
dium ; being ftiffer than Liniments, but fofter than Cerats. 
See Liniment, and Cerat. 



Oils are ordinarily the Bafes of all three ; to which are 

added Wax, Axungia, and feveral Partsof Plants, Animals, 

- and Minerals, both in refpect of the Virtues they furnifh, 

therefore is obliged to frame other proportionate Species of and to give a Confiftence to the Oils, and to keep 'em 

it ieli ; and hence its Denomination active. longer on tl " 



Pa jive Underftanding, is that which receiving the Species 
framed by the ABive Underftanding, breaks forth into actual 
Knowledge. See Knowledge. 

The Modems fet afide the "Peripatetic Notion of an active 
Underftanding.— The Carte/tans then define the Under- 
ftanding to he that Faculty, whereby the Mind converting 
with, and as it were inrent on, itfelf, evidently knows what 
is true in any rhing not exceeding its Capacity. See Judg- 
ment. 

The Corpiifcutar Philofophers define the Underftanding to 
be a Faculty, expreflive of Things which ftrike on the exter- 
nal Senfes, either by their Images, or their Effects, and fo 
enter the Mind. — Their great Doflrine is, Nihil ejji in In- 
telleSu quod non frinsfiierit infenfu ; and to this'Doctrine 
our famous Mr. Locke, and moft of our lateftE»g({/e; Philofo- 
phers fubferibe. 

The Cartefians cry out aloud againft it, between whom 
and the Corpufcularians there is this farther Difference, that 
the latter make the Judgment to belong to the Underftand- 
ing ; but the former to the Will. See Will. 

Hence, according to the moft approved Opinion of the 
Corpufcularians, the Underftanding has two Orfices, viz-. 
'Perception and Judgment ; according to the Cartefians only 
one, viz. Perception. See Perception. 

Underftanding is alfo ufed for the Act, Exercife, or Exer- 
tion of this Faculty; or the Action wherebv the Mind knows 
Things, or reprefents 'em in Idea to itfeif. 

UNDULATION, in Phyficks, a kind of tremulous Mo- 
tion, or Vibration, obfervabie in a Liquid; or a fort of wavy 
Motion, whereby a Liquid alternately rifes and falls, like 
the Waves of the Sea. 

And hence it is that this Term takes its rife, Unda figni- 
fying Wave. See Wave. 

This Undulatory Motion, if the Liquid be frnooth and at 
reft, is propagated in Concentrick Circles, as molt People have 
obferved upon throwing a Stone or other matter upon the 
Surface of a ftagnant Water, or even upon touching the 
Surface of the Water lightly with the Finger, or the like. 

The Reafon of thefe circular Undulations is, that by 
touching the Surface with the Finger there is produced a De- 
preffion of rhe Water in the place of Contact. By this De- 
preffion the fubjacent Parts are moved fucceflively out of 
their place, and the other adjacent Part thruft upwards, 
which lying fucceflively on the defcending Liquid, follow it; 
and thus the Parts of the Liquid arc alternately rais'd and 
deprefs'd, and that citcularly. 

When a Stone is thrown into the Liquid, the reciprocal 
Vibrations are more confpicuous : Here the Water in the 
Place of Immerfion, rifing higher, by means of the Impulfe 
or Rebound, till it comes to fill again, gives an Impulfe to 
the adjoining Liquid, by which means that is likewife rais'd 
abour the place of the Stone, as about a Centre, and forms 
the firft undulous Circle ; which falling again, gives another 
Impulfe to rhe Fluid next to it further from the Centre, 
which likewife rifes in a Circle ; and thus, fucceflively, 
gteater and greater Circles are produced. 

Undulatory Motion, is likewife applied to a Motion in 
the Air, whereby its Parts are agitated after rhe like 
manner as Waves in rhe Sea ; as is fuppofed to be the Cafe 
when the String of a mufical Inflrument is ftruck. See 
Chord. 

This Undulatory Motion of the Air, is fuppofed the Mat- 
ter or Caufe of Sound. See Sound. 

Inftead of the Undulatory, fome Authots chufe to call 
this a vibratory Motion. See Vibration. 

Undulation is alfo ufed, in Chirurgery, for a Motion 
enfuing in the Matter contain'd in an Abfcefs, upon fqueezing 
it. — A Tumor is faid to be in a condition for opening, when 
one perceives the Undulation. See Tumor. 



he Parr, that they may have more time to aft. 
The Principal Unguents areVnglleutumRcfatiiw,Unguen- 
ttmiAlbnm, or whiteUnguent of Cerufs; the Topaleum made 
of the Buds of the Poplar- Tree ; the Unguentum Apoftoh- 
rum, fo call'd from the twelve Drugs it confifls of, a Cleanfer ; 
the Ungentum Safilicum, a Suppurative ; the Unguentum 
Egyftiacum, Cauftic; the Unguentum Aureum, Incarnative 
and Cicatrizing ; the Unguent, de Apio, Mundicative ; the 
Unguent. Agrippue, faid to be difcovtr'd by King Agrippa. 
See each under their proper Articles, Populeum, Egypti- 

ACUM, ApoSTOLORUM, cifc. 

Pomatums are alfo rank'd in the Number of Un- 
guents. See Pomatum. 

UNGUIS, a LatinTtatt, fignifying a Nail of the Hand 
or Foot. See Nail. 

Unguis, in Medicine, a Difeafe of the Eye, occafion'd 
by a neivous Excrefcence on the Conjunctiva, beginning at 
the great Cauthus and fpreading infenfibly till it reach the 
'Pupil, and at laft quite cover it. See Conjunctiva. 

The ordinary Caufe of the Unguis is an exceflive Acri- 
mony in the Tears, which corrode the Conjunctiva, as is 
often the Cafe in an Opthalmia, or after the Smiil-Pox. 

The Greeks call it dlipjyw. See Pterygium. 

Unguis, in Anatomy, is applied to two Bones of the 
Nofe, being as thin as Scales, and tefembling the Nail 5 
whence their Name. See Nose. 

The Ungues arc the fmalleft Bones in the upper- Jaw, and 
are fituare dole to the great Canthus of the Eyes. See 
Maxilla. 

Some Authots call them OfJ'a Lachrymalia, but impro- 
perly ; there being no GlandulaLachrymalis in the Canthus. 
Others call 'em Orbitaria OJfa. 

They are contiguous to four other Bones, viz. the Coro- 
nal, that of the Nofe, the Maxillary, and that part of the 
Ethmoides which forms the O.bit. 

Unguis, or Unguiculus, among Botanifts and Florifts, is a 
little Speck, of a different Colour from the reft of the c Peta- 
la, or Leaves of Flowers. See Petala. 

It has the figuie of a Nail of the Hand: Its place is at the 
Origin, or Root of thofe Leaves ; as we fee in the Rofe, 
Poppy-flowers, and divers others. 

In preparing of Medicines, the Ungues, axUnguiculi, are 
pull'd off the Flowers that entet the fame. 

Unguis Odoratus. See Blatta Sizantia. 

UNGULA, in Geomerry, is the Section of a Cylinder 
cut off by a Plane pairing obliquely thro' the Plane of 
theBafe, and part of the cylindrick Surface. See Motion. 

Ungula, in Natural Hiftory, the Claw, or Hoof of a 
Quadruped. SeeHooF. 

Ungula Alois, the Elk's Claw. See Elk. 

Ungula, among Surgeons, a fort of hooked Inftrument 
where- withal to extract a dead Foetus out of the Womb. 

UNICORN, in Natural Hiftory, an Animal famous a- 
mong the Greek Authors, under rhe Name of Maynni?©-, and 
among the Latins, Englijh, French, &c. under thofe of" 
Unicornis, Unicorn, Licorne, &c. 

All thefe Names it takes from its diflinguifliing Characte- 
riftic, the having one Horn only, which is reprefenred as 
five Palms long, growing in the middle of the Forehead. 

This Animal claims a place here, not only as it makes a 
curious Article in Natural Hiftory, but alfo as it furniflies 
fomething to Medicine, Commerce, and Heraldry. 

The popular Account is, that it is about the fize of a 
Hotfe, its Hair ffiort and of a dark-brown colour ; very ti- 
merous, and therefore keeping moftiy in the Woods ; and 
that its true Place is the Province of Agoas in the Kingdom 
of tDamotes, in Ethiopia. 

And. Marin, a learned Phyfician of Venice, has wrote an 
exprefs Treatiie on the Falfe Opinion of the Unicorn. 
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The firft Author, according to 'Pliny, who wrote of the 
Unicorn, was one Crefius, whom Arijhtle mentions as a ve- 
ry fufpicious Author. JElian only fpcaks of it in very doubt- 
ful Terms. The other Authors on the Subject are Pbiloflra- 
tzts, and Soli?ius ; JEneas Sylvius, who is Pope 'Pius II. 
Marcus Paulus, Aloefius, Gejher, Garcias ab Horto, 8cc. 
Of thefe, fome fay it refembles a Horfe, others an Afs, o- 
thcrs a Goat, by its Beard ; others an Elephant, others a 
Rhinoceros, others a Grey-hound, &c. 

Munjler and ^thevct will have it an amphibious Animal, 
and its Horn to be moveable at pleafurc. Others make all 
its Strength to confift in its Horn, and add, that when pur- 
fued by the Hunters it precipitates its felf from the tops 
of the higheft Rocks, and pitches upon its Horn, which 
fuftains the whole Effort of its Fall fo that it receives no 
damage thereby. In effect, the feveral Authors do all give 
feveraj Accounts of the Figure and Colour, both of the Ani- 
mal and of its Horn, and all its Parts.- And hence the 

more knowing among the Moderns do unanimoufly hold it a 
fabulous Animal, 

TheLegend adds, that it is wonderful fond of chaftePer- 
fons ; and therefore, in order to take it, a Virgin is placed 
in its way, whom when the Unicorn fpies, he lies down by 
her, and lays his Head on her Lap, and fo falls a-fleep ; 
upon which the Virgin making a Signal, the Hunters come in 
and take theBeali; which could never be caught any other 
way, becaufe it would either cafe it felf head long from a 
Rock, or die. 

What ordinarily paffes among us for Unicorn 's Horn, and 
is.fh.ewn for fuch in the Collections of Curiofities, and ufed 
for fuch by feveral Phyficians, we are affured by Pereyra, in 
his Account of Greenland, to be the Tooth of a large Fifh 
of the Whale Kind, call'd by the Wanders Narwal ; and, 
in other Places, Walrus and Robart $ frequent enough in 
the icy Sea. 

This Tooth, or Hern, turn'd, channel'd, and terminating 
in a Point, as it is, fprings out of the middle of the fore- 
part of the upper-Jaw, where it has a Root a Foot long, as 
thick as the Horn itfelf : 'tis the only Tooth the Animal has 
in the upper-Jaw ; and ferves it as a Weapon of Defence, 

wherewith it dares to attack the largeft Whale.' It can 

ftrike it with fuch violence as even to pierce the Side of a 
ftrong built Ship. 

There is a fine Horn of this kind preferv'd in the Repofitory 
of St. tDenis at Paris, given by And. T"bevet, and pretended 
to have been a Prefent to him from the King of Monomo- 
tapa, who carried him to hunt the Unicom 5 which is fre- 
quent in that Country : This Horn fome have fufpected 
to be an Elephant's Tooth, carved in that manner. At 
Strasbourg there is another, between feven and eight Foot 
long. In the Repofitory at Venice, there is a good Numbers 
all different from each other. 

The Antients held the Unicornis Horn to be a Counter- 
poifon ; and, that the Animal ufed to dip it in the Water, 
to purify and fweeten it ere it wou'd drink ; 'Tis added, 
that for the fame reafon other Beafts wait to fee it drink 
before 'em. Thence, as alfo from the Rarity of the Thing, 
People have taken Occafion to attribute divers medicinal 
Vermes thereto. 

ButAmb. Pare has proved it a mere piece of Charletanery, 
and all the Virtues attributed to it to befalfe; and yet the 
Price it has bore is almoft incredible : Andrea Racci, aPhy- 
fician of Florence, affirms, the Pound of 16 Ounces, to have 
been fold in the Apothecaries Shops for 153d Crowns, when 
the fame weight of Gold was only worth 14.S Crowns. 

Unicorn, in Heraldry, is r cpveknted paf/ant, and fome- 
times rampant : When in this i a ft Action, as in the Englijh 
Arm r , it is properly faid to be faillanti, Argent : an Unicorn 
feiant fable, armed and unguied, Or. Borne by the Name 
of Harding. 

The Unicom is one of the Supporters of the Arms of Eng- 
land. See Supvorter. 

UNIFORM, Uniformis, denotes a thing to befimilar, 
or confident either with another thing or itfelf, in refpect of 
Figure, Structure, Proportion, and the like. — In whicli fenfe 
it Hands oppofed to 1)ijform. See Similitude. 

Uniform, or Equable Motion. See Motion. 

Uniform Flowers of Plants, are fuch as are of the fame 
Figure all around, having their fore and back-parts, as alio 
their right and left-parts exactly a like. See Flower. 

When they are otherwife, they are term 'd dijform Flo-zvcrs. 
See Difform. 

UNIFORMITY, Regularity* a Similitude or Refemblance 

between the Parts of a Whole. Such is that we meet 

withal in Figures of many Sides and Angles refpectively e- 
qual and anfwerable to each other. See Regular. 

A late Ingenious Author makes Beauty to con fi ft in Uni- 
formity, join'dor combined with Variety. See Beauty. 

Where the Uniformity is equal in two Objects, the Beau- 
ty, he contends, is as the Variety; and where the Variety 
is equal, the Beauty is as the Uniformity. See Deformity. 



Uniformity, is particularly ufed for one and the 
fame Form of Public Prayers, and Adminiitration of Sacra- 
ments, and other Rites, &c. of the Church of England* 
prefcribed by the famous Stat. iEUz. and 14 Car. II. call'd 
the AB of Conformity. 

UNION, a Junction, Coalition, or Aflemblage of feveral 
Things in one. 

Philofophers are exceedingly to feek about the manner of 
the Vnion of Soul and Body, or by what Medium it is that 
two fuch heterogeneous Beings are kept fo clofely together. 
— 'Tis one of the great Laws of this Vnion, that fuch and 
fuch an Impreflion on the Brain be follow 'd by fuch and fuch 
a Senfation, or Perception in the Soul. See Soul, Sensa- 
tion, Motion, $3c. 

Union, in an Ecclefiaftical Senfe, is a combining or con- 
folidating of two Churches into one. See Church, Bene- 
fice, Consolidation, &c. 

This is not done without the Confent both of the Bifhop, 
the Patron, and the Incumbent. See Patron, $$c. 

The Canonifts diftinguifh, three kinds of Vnion, that of 
Acceffion, that of Confufion, and that of Equality. 

The Vnion of Acceffion is the moll ufual : by this the 
united Benefice becomes a Member, and acceffory of the 
Principal. 

The Vnion by Confufion, is that where the two Titles 
are fupprefs'd, and a new one created including both. 

In the Vnion of Equality the two Titles fubfiil; but e- 
qual, and independent. 

By Stat. 37 Hen. VIII. it is enacted, That an Vnion, or 
Confolidation of two Churches, may be admitted, provided 
the annual Value of one of them, in the King's Books, 
don't exceed 6 I. and the diftance between them, be not a- 

bove one Mile.' And by another, Stat, 17 Car. II. it is 

enacted, That the Vnion of two Churches or Chapels in 
any City or Town, /hall be valid, unlefs the Value of the 
Churches, fo united, exceed 100 /. 

Union, or theVnion by way of Eminence, is particular- 
ly ufed, among us, to exprefs the Act whereby the two fe- 
parate Kingdoms of England and Scotland were incorporated 
into one, under the Title of the Kingdom 0/ Great Britain. 

This happy Vnion, in vain attempted by King James I. 
was at length effected in the Tear 1707, by the general Con- 
fent of the Queen, and the Eftates of each Realm. 

The Act, or Treaty of Vnion, confifts of Twenty-five 
Articles 5 which eleven Engti/b Commiflioners and eleven 
Scotijh ones, examin'd, approved, and iign'd on the 3d of 
Auguft, 1705. The Parliament of Scotland approved it on 
the 4th of February, 17075 and the Parliament of Eng- 
land, the 10th of March in the fame Year. — On the 17th 
following, the Queen went to Parliament, where ihe ap- 
proved the fame Treaty, with the Act of Ratification. 

Since that time, there is only one Privy-Council and one 
Parliament for the two Kingdoms : The Scotifb Parliament 
is fupprefs'd, or, rather fuper added to the Engliff?, both of 
them only conftituting one, under the Title of the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. 

The Number of Members which by the Articles of the 
Vnion the Scots are to fend into the Houfe of Commons, to 
reprefent the Commons of that Country, are 45 5 and the 
Number of Peers whereby their Peerage is to be reprefent- 
ed, is 16. 

The great Officers of the Crown of Scotland, before the 
Vnion, were the Lord High Chancellor, Lord High The- 
faurer or Treafurer, Lord Privy- Seal, and Lord Regiiter. 
Their lefler Officers of State were, the Lord Regifter, 
Lord Advocate, Lord Thefaurer Depute, and Lord Juftice- 
Clerk. 

The four firft Officers are diflblv'd by the Vnion, and in- 
ftead thereof new Officers are erected, ferving for both 
Countries under that Title of Lord High Chancellor of Great 
'Britain, l$c. See Chancellor, Treasurer, &c. 

The four latter Offices ftiil fubfift. See Advocate, 
Register, £5?c. 

Union, in aphilo'bphic Senfe, is ufed, by Dr. Grew, for 
one of the three ways of Mixture ; being the Joining to- 
ther of Atoms or infenfible Particles fo as to touch in a Plane, 
as is fuppofed to be the Cafe in the Cryttallizations of Salts, 
and the like Bodies. See Mixture, Crystalliza- 
tion, £J?c. 

Union-Pearls, are fuch Pearls as grow in the Couples j 
the belt fort of Pearls. See Pearl. 

Union, in Architecture, is particularly ufed for a Har- 
mony between the Colours in the Materials of a Building. 

Union, among Painters, exprefles a Symmetry and Agree- 
ment between the feveral Parts of a Painting $ when, e.g, 
there is a deal of Relation and Connexion between them, 
both as to the Figures, and the Colouring : fo that they ap- 
parently coufpire to form one thing. See Symmetry. 

When this Union is fineU manag'd, fomecallit Suavity. 

UNISON, in Mufick, is the Effect of two Sounds, which 
are equal in degree of Tune, or in point of Gravity and 
Acuteneis. See Tune. 

Or, 
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Or, Unifon may be defined a Confonance of two Sounds, make two Kinds of Unity, vi 



-. Unity of Simplicity, which 
is both undivided and indivifible ; fuch as is that of God, 
Angels, and human Souls : The ' 



produced by two Bodies of the fame Matter, Length, Thick 
nefs, Tenfion, equally ftruck, and at the lime time ; fo that 
they yield the fame Tone, or Note. See Note. 

Or, it is the Union of two Sounds, fo like each'othcr that 
the Ear perceiving no difference, receives them as one and 
the fame Sound. See Sound. 

What constitutes Unifonance, is the Equality of the Num- 
ber of Vibrations of the two fonorous Bodies in equal Times • 
Where there is an Inequality in that refpecl, and of confe- 
quence an Inequality in degree of Time ; the unequal 
Sounds conftitute an Interval. See Interval, and Vibra- 
tion. 

Unifon is the firft and greateft of Concords ; and the 
Foundation, or, as fome call it, the Mother of all the reft • 
Yet fome deny it to be any Concord at all ; maintaining it 
to be only that in Sounds, which Unity is in Numbers. See 
Unit*. 

_ Others teftrain the Word Concord to Intervals, and make 
it include a difference of Tune ; but this is precarious : for 
as the Word Concord Bonifies an Agreement of Sounds, 'tis 
certainly applicable to Unifons in the firft degree. 

But tho Unifonance, or an Equality of Tune, makes the 
molt per eel Agreement of Sound ; it is not true that the 
nearer any two Sounds come to an Equality of Tune, they 
are the more agreeable.— The Mind is delighted with Va- 
riety ; and the Reafon of the Agreeablenefs or Difapreea- 
bleners of two Sounds, mull be afcrib'd to fome other Caufe 
than the Equality or Inequality of the Number of their Vi- 
brations. See Concord. 

'Tis a fam'd Pha:nomenon in Mufick, that an intenfe 
Sound being rais'd, either with the Voice or a fonorous Bo- 
dy, another fonorous Body near it, whofe Tune is either U- 
nifen or OSzve above that Sound, will found its proper Note 

Unifon or Octave to the given Note The Experiment 

is eafily try'd by the Strings of two Inftruments, or by a 
Voice and a Harpfichord, or a Bell, or even a drinking. 
Glafs. S 

This our Philofophers account for thus : One String being 
ftruck, and the Air put in Motion thereby ; every other 
String within the reach of that Motion, will receive fome 
Impreffion therefrom : But each String can only move wirh 
a determinate Velocity of Recourfes, 'or Vibrations ; and all 
Unifons proceed from equal or equidiurnal Vibrations • and 
other Concords from other Proportions. The Unifon String, 
then, keeping equal pace with the founded String, as hav- 
ing the fame Meafure of Vibrations, muft have its Motion 
continued and ftill improv'd, till its Motion become fenfible, 
and it give a diftinft Sound. Other concording Strings have 
their Motions propagated in different Degrees, according to 
the frequency of the_ Coincidence of their Vibrations wbh 
thofe of the founded String : The Ocfave, therefore, molt 
fenfibly ; then the fifth : after which, the crofting of the 
Motions prevents any effect. 

This they illuftrate by the Pendulum ; which being fet 
a-moving, the Motion may be continu'd and augmented by 
making frequent, light, coincident Impulfes 5 as blowing on 
it when the Vibration is juft finifh'd : But if it be touch'd 
by any crofs or oppofite Motion, and this, too, frequently ; 
the Motion will be interrupted, and ceafe altogether. — So, 
of two Unifon Strings, if the one be forcibly ftruck, it com- 
municates Motion by the Air to the other : and being equi- 
diurnal in their Vibrations, that is, finifhing them precifely 
together, the Motion of that other will be improv'd and heigh- 
ten'd, by the frequent Impulfes receiv'd from the Vibrations 
of the firft ; becaufe given precifely when that other has 
finifh'd its Vibration, and is ready ro return : But if the Vi- 
brations of the Chords be unequal in Duration, there will 
be a crofling of Motions, lefs or more, according to the Pro- 
portion of the Inequality ; by which the Motion of the un- 
touch 'd String_ will be fo check'd, as never to be fenfible. 
And this we find is the Cafe in all Confonances, except Uni- 
fon, Oflave, and the Fifth. See Chord. 

UNITARIANS, a Name affumed by the new Antitrini- 
tarians ; as making Profeffion to prcferve the Glory and At- 
tribute of Divinity to the One, only great and fupreme 
God, and Father of our Lord Jefus Chrift. See Arians, 

SOCTNIANS, &C. 

UNIT, Unite, in Arithmetick, the Number One ; or one 

fingle, individual Part :rf difcrete Quantity .See Number, bun ..making one Revolution, which is . 

_ It a Number confift of four or five Places, that which under pain of Irregularity : Some Criticks will even have 

is outermott towards the right hand, ,s called the Place of it included in the Space* of twelve Hours or an Artificial 

Unites. See Numeration. D a v ' anffl ™ 

Number in general is by Euclid AcSn'A to be pA,». Indeed, the antient Tragic Poets fometimes difnens'd 

•tor, a Multitude, or Aggregate 1 of Unites ; in which Senfe with this Rule ; and the modern jftg«*SS Tmany of 'em 

U "'t''T , a ^ U ™ b «- Se " V » m - , diliHow it : few of 'em praflife it. * " * ' ^ 

1TY, the_Abftraa or Quality, which conftitutes or In the Epic Poem, the Unity of time is ftill l e fs eft* 

;n-'j . t_ iacja. .' - - ■ — 



■ ■'« other Union of Compofltion ; 
rtuch tho undivided, is divifible in the Being, as confifting 
ol divers Parts : fuch is that of Man, i£c. 
,„ „ \Umty\s alfo divided into that/«- fe, which agrees 
o any Being whofe Parts ate coined into one Substra- 
tum ; and Unity fer accidens, whofe Parts are not united 
into one Subftratum ; as that of a Flock of Sheep, &c. 

Some alfo make a SixguUtr, or Numerical Unity, and 
an Univerfal Unity ; a Real, and an Imaginary Uni- 

'Tis difputed among Mathematicians, whether or no Unity 
be a Number.— The generality of Authors hold the Nega- 
tive 5 and make Unity to be only inceptive of Number, or 
the Principle thereof; as a Point is of Magnitude, miUmfon 
ot Concord. J 

Stevinus is very angry with the Maintainers of this Opi- 
nion : and yer, it Number be defin'd a Multitude of Unites 
join d together, as many Authors define it, 'tis evident Unity 
is not a Number. See Number. 

Unity, among Divines.— The Romanics and the Re- 
form'd difpute whether or no the Church be one fingle Bo- 
dy all the Members whereof are join'd together, either 
really, or in Inclination ; fo that whatever does not apper- 
tain to that Body, is no part of the Church: Which is what 
they call the Unity of the Church ; and which the Roma- 
mjts maintain is reftrain'd to one fingle Society, or one Com- 
munion, under one vifible Head ; and out of which the Pro- 
tettants are excluded. 

Thefe laft, on the contrary, hold, That the Unity of the 
Church may ftill fubfift, without being united under any one 
vifible Head ; it being fufficient that all Chriftians be uni- 
ted by the Bonds of mutual Love, and Charity ; and that 
they be agreed in the Fundamental Points of Religion. 

AH the difficulty is to fix what thofe Fundamentals are; 
fome inclining; to make the Door of tho Church wider than 
others. See Toleration. 

Unitv, in Poetry.— In the Drama there are three Uni- 
ties to be obferv d ; the Unity of ASion, that of fime, and 
that of 'Place. See Drama. 

In the Fpic Poem, the great and almoft only Unity, is 
that or the Action.— Some regard, indeed, ought to be had 
to that of Time : That of Place there is no room for. The 
Unity of Charafter is not reckon'd among the Unities. See 
Character. 

The Unity of the Dramatic Aflion, confifts in the Unity 
of the Intrigue in Comedy, and th it of ihc Danger in Trage- 
dy; and rhis.not only in tne Plan of the Fable, but alfo in the 
Fabie extended and fill'd with Epifodes. See Action. 

The Epifodes are to be work'd in, without corrupting the 
Unity, or rorming a double Aflion ; and the feveral Mem- 
bers are to be fo connected together, as to be confident with 
that Continuity of Action fo neceffary to the Eody ; and 

which Horace prefcribes, when he fays, fit quodvisfim- 

fiex d'intaxat iS iinum. See Episode. 

Tne Unity of the Epic AHwn, M. T>acier obferves does 
not confidin the Umly of the Hero, or in the Unit y of his 
Character, and Manners ; tho chol'e be Circumftances neceffa- 
ry thereto. The Unity of ja on, tequires that there be 
but one principal Aaion, of which all the reft are to be In- 
cidents or Dependencies. See Hero, Manners &c. 

F. Sofpt affigns three Things requifirethereto ■ The firft 
That no Epilode be ufed but what is fetch'd fro n the P an' 
and Ground of the ASion, and which is a natural Member 
of that Body: The fecond, that thefe Epifodes and Mem- 
bers be well conneaed with each other : The third is Not 
to finifli any Epifode, fo as it may appear a whole Action - 
but to let each be always leen in its quality of Member of 
the Body, and an unfinifli'd Part. 

The fame excellent Critick examines the JEncid, Iliad, 
and Odyffee, with refpefl to thefe Rules, and finds 'em ftrict- 
ly obferv'd.— Indeed, it was from the ConduS of thof- di- 
vine Poems, that he took the Hint of the Rules themfelves 
Inflances wherein thefe Rules ate all neglected he gives us 
in Statius's Ttebaid. ° 

1'othzUnity of Time it is requir'd, in the Drama, that 
the Aftion be included in the Space of a Day. 

Ariflotle fays exprefly, It mult not exceed the Time rhe 
Sun is making one Revolution, 



denominates a Thing unum, or one bHm 'd . i n ^.ft, there is n0 faj the Time of ; - 

The School Philofophers generally define Unity, by a tion ; in regard, the warmer and mSre violent it i, the lefs 

Things being undivided m it felf, and divided from every muft be its Continuance : Whence it is that the 7, W re 

S iT t, "• m ° re accurate1 ^ **■» "• a M °de of prefenting the Anger of Achilles, only contains forty leven 

Being, whereby it agrees to any particular being, once; and Days at molt ; whereas the ASion of the Odyffee holds elgh? 

lears 
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half, and that of the JEncid almott feven 
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Tears and an 

Tears. 

But the length of the Poem Arijfotle gives us a Rule 
for ; which is that it be fuch as it may be read over in one 
Day : pretending, that if it exceeds that compafs, the 
Sight will be bewilder'd in it, and that one can't fee the 
End, without having loft the Idea of the Beginning. 

As to the Unity of 'Place and Scene, neither Horace nor 
Jlriflotle give us any Rules relating thereto. — It were to be 
wifh'd, indeed, that what is prefented to the Audience on 
the fame Stage, which is never (biffed, might be fuppoled 
to have pafs'cTin the fame Houfe, and the fame Apartment. 
But as fuch a Conftraint would cramp the Poet too much 5 
and as fuch an Uniformity would fuit very ill wirh abundance 
of Subjects $ it has been agreed that what paffes any where 
in the fijme Town or City, fhall be allow'd for Vnity of 
(place — At lead, it two different Places be unavoidable ; 
yet the Place is never to be chang'd in the lame Aft. See 
Scene. 

Unity cf Peffeffion, in Law, fignifics a joint Poffeffion 
of two Rights, by feveral Titles : Thus, if 1 take a Leafe 
of Land upon a certain Rent, and afterwards buy the Fee 
Simple ; this is an Vmty of Ptffejfion, whereby the Leafe 
is cxringuifh'd : by reaLn I, who before had only the Oc- 
cupation for my Refit, am now become Lord ot the fame, 
and am to p^y Rent to none but my felf. 

Vmty of Ptffcjjion, in the Civil' Law, is the fame with 
Confohdation. See Consolidation. 

UNIVERSAL, fomething that is common to many 
Things, or it is one Thing belonging to many, 

The Word is compounded of unum verfus alia. 

The Romanijli are divided among themfelves about the 
Title of Vniverfal Ztifbop, which the Popes have arrogated 
to themfelves $ tho others of 'em have declined it. — 'Jsaro- 
nius holds the Appellation to bel.-ng ro the Pope Jure 1)i- 
vino j and yet S. Gegory, oppofing the fame Quality given 
by a Council in 586 to John Patriarch of Conflantinople r 
afferted exprefiy, that it did not belong to any Bifhop ; 
and that the Bifhops of Rome could not nor ought not 
to take it. Accordingly, S. Leo refufed to accept it, 
when offer'd him by the Council of Chalcedon ; for fear, 
left giving fomething particular to one Bifhop, they Jhould 
take from all $ fince there could not be an Vniverfal Sijhop, 
but the Authority of the reft muft be diminifh'd. See Bi- 
shop, Oecumenical, &C 

An Universal Dial, is that whereby the Hour may be 
found by the Sun all over the Earth 5 or under any Eleva- 
tion of the Pole. See Dial. 

There are aifo Vniverfal Inflmments, for meafuring all 
kinds of Diftanees, as Heights, Lengths, &c. calt'd alfo 
Pantemeters, and Udometers. See Pantometer. 

Several learned Authors have had it in view to eftablifh 
an Vniverfal Character 5 by which the different Nations 
might underftand each others Writings, without learning 
their Language. See Character. 

Universal, Universale, in Logick, is either Complex 
or Inccmplex. — A Complex Vniverfal, Vniverfale Comple- 
xion, is ei.her an itnivcrfal Proportion, as, Every Whole ?s 
greater than its Part ; or whatever raifes a manifold Concep- 
tion in the Mind ; as the Definition of a reafonable Animal. 

An Inccmplex Vniverfal, V?iiverfale Incomplexam, is 
what produces one only Conception in the Mind, and is 
a fimplc thing refpefting many ; as Human Nature, which 
relates to every Individual wherein it is found. 

According to the various Order and Ref eft this Univerfe 

has to many 5 there are feven Modes thereof affign'd : viz. 

Vniverfah in canfing, fuch are the common efficient 

Caufes of divers Effects ; as God, the Sun, &c. See 

Cause, &c. 

Vniverfah in diflrihuting, fuch are common or univer- 
fal Signs - y as all, none, &c. 

Vniverfah in knowing, which know all things ; as the 
Understanding, &c. 

Vniverfah in refrefenting, fuch are Images, or Ideas of 
Itniverfal Things ; as the Idea of a Houfe, of a Man, &c. 
Vniverfah in ftg'iifyivg, fuch are common Words, Signi- 
fying many thing- 5 as Animal, Stone, ££?c. 
■■', Vniverfah in hcing, or exifbing, are Natures exifting in 
feveral ; as Humanity in Peter, Paul, ckc. And, 

Vniverfah in ■predicating, which exifting in many things, 
are feparately predicated of 'em all 5 as, ens, and wmm : 
Thefe are alfo call'd Logical Vniverfah. 

All thefe Kinds of Vniverfah, the two laft only except- 
ed, are not Vniverfah in themfelves, but only with refpeft 
to their Objects canfed, reprefented, &c. So that what we 
chiefly confider as Vniverfah, are the Vniverfalia in effen- 
do, and preedicando. 

Now in an Vniverfal, they diftinguifh two things, the 
Matter, called the Material Vniverfal, Vniverfale Mater i ale, 
which is the one Nature multipliable in many ; as Humanity 
in Peter, Paul, &c. and the Form, call'd the Formal Vniver- 
Jftl t which is the Unity of that Nature, 



Wherefore, to conftitute an Vniverfal, 'tis requifite the 
Nature be one, yet multipliable: But what fuch a Nature 
is, has proved Matter of great Controverfy, both among 
the antient and modern Philofophers. 

The P'latonifts will have Vniverfah to be nothing but 

divine Ideas. Now by Idea they mean the Pattern or 

Form which the Artificer has in view, when he makes any 
thing : But as this is twofold, internal, which is a fort of 
Image of the Thing to be done, which the Artificer frames 
in himfelf j and external, which is fomething out of him- 
felf, which the Ar.ificer imitates : the Philofophers have 
been infinitely perplex'd, ro find whi;h of the two Plato 
meant.- — The Peripateticks infift he meant the External 5 
but the Platomjls, and moll of the Chrittiap Divines, hold 
for the Internal. 

The Stoicks and Nominalifts hold this in comtnn with the 
'Platonijis, That Vniverfah are not in the Things them- 
felves, but out of 'em : The Stoicks, particularly, for Vni- 
verfah, put a kind of formal Conceptions, or Aft- or know- 
ing j by leafon they reprefent many things at the lame time : 
e.g. Knowledge, representing all Men, is, according to the 
Stoicks, an Vniverfal. 

The Nominalijls make Words Vniverfah ; by rcafon the 
fame Word reprefents many things, as the Word Man re- 
prefents all Men ; But both Stoicks and N-mtnalifis make 
Vniverfah to be fomething extrinfick to Things themfelves; 
by reafon whatever exifts, or is produced, is iinguiar : fo 
that there is no Vniverfal really in Things. 

The Peripateticks, however, contend that there are Vni- 
verfal and Common Natures in Things themfelves 5 or that 
Things and Natures, like each other, form a Material -Vni- 
verfal. — But as to the Manner wherein they are ziniverfal, 
or whence they derive their Vniverfality, that is, their U- 
nity and Aptitude of being in many, whether from Na- 
ture, or from our Understanding, is matter of difpute among 
'em. — If they derive that Unity, wherein their itniverfal 
Form is placed, from Nature ; then, there js an Vniverfal 
a parte Rei - 7 which is the Opinion~ef the Scotifts. See 
Scotists. 

If (hey don't derive it from Nature, but only from our 
Minds or Underftandings, then the Doctrine of the Thomijls 
is allow'd j who contend that a formal Vniverfal has no 
other Exiftence, but by an Aft of the Intellect. See Tho- 

MISTS. 

UNIVERSALISTS, in Polemical Divinity, an Appella- 
tion given to fuch as hold itnivcrfal Grace : In like manner 
as ^Particular ijis is given ro thole who hold particular and 
efficacious Grace. See Grace, &c. 

The Arminians are particularly denominated Vniverfa- 
lifls. See Arminian, and Remonstrant. 

UNIVERSALITY, theQuality that denominates a thing 
Vniverfal. 

The Catholicks aftert the Vniverfality of their Church, 
both as to Time, and Perfons ; and min ain this to be a 
Mark of the true Church 5 which diitinguifhes it from all 
other Socieries that pretend to the Name. See Universal. 
Universality, in the Schools — Logicians make two 
Kinds of Vniverfality ; the one Metaphyfical, the other 
Moral. 

Metaphyseal Vniverfality , is that which excepts nothing 5 
as this Propofirion, Every Man is mortal. 

Moral Vniverfality, is that which admits of fome Ex- 
ception ; as, All eld Men fraife the 'Times pafl. In fuch- 
like Propositions, 'tis enough the Thing be ordinarily fo ; it 
not being itriftly requir'd that every old Man fhould be of 
that Sentiment. 

UNIVERSE, a collective Name, fignifying the whole 

World, or the AfTemblage of all Bodies ; call'd by the Greeks 

to trSLv j and by the Latins, Mttndus, and Vnivefum ; as 

being no other than an Univerfity of Bodies. See World. 

The Antients, and after them the Cartefians, imagin'd 

the Vniverfe to be infinite. The Reafon they give, is, 

That it implies a Contradiction to fuppofe it finite, or 
bounded ; fince it is impoffible not to conceive Space be- 
yond any Limits that can be affign'd it : Which Space, 
according to the Cartefians, is Body 5 and confequently 
part of the Vniverfe. See Space. 

But that the Vniverfe is finite, appears from the two fol- 
lowing Confidertitions — ift, That whatever confifts of Parts, 
cannot be infinite ; fince the Parts that compofe it, muft be 
finite either in Number or Magnitude j which if they be, 
what they compofe muft be fo too : Or, idly, they muft be 
infinite in Number or Magnitude ; but an infinite Number is 
a Contradiction ; and to fuppofe the Parts infinitely big, is 
to fuppofe feveral Infinites, one bigger than another; which, 
tho it may pafs among Mathematicians, who only argue about 
Infinites in poffe, or in Imagination, will not be allow'd in 
Philofophy. 

UNIVERSITY, a colleftive Term, applied to an AA 
femblage of feveral Colleges eftablifh'd in a City, wherein 
are Profeflbrs in the feveral Sciences, appointed to teach 
them to Students $ and where Degrees, or Certificates of 

Study 
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Study in the divers Faculties are taken up. See Art, and" 
Science. 

In each Vniverfity, four Faculties are ufually taught ; 
Theology, Medicine, Law, and the Arts and Sciences. See 
Faculty. 

They are call'd Vniverfities, or Vniverfal Schools, by 
reafon the four Faculties are fuppofed to make the World 
or Univerfe of Study. 

In the Eye of the Law, an Vniverfity is held a mere 
Lay Body, or Community ; tho, in reality, it be a mix'd 
Body, compos'd partly of Laymen, and partly of Eccleiiaf- 
ticks. See Community, Company, e?e. 

Vniverfities had their firft Rife in the XHth and XHIth 
Centuries. — Thofe of 'Paris and Boulogne pretend to be the 
firtt that were fet on foot ; but then they were on a diffe- 
rent Footing from the Vniverfities among us. See Semi- 
nary, and School. 

The Vniverfity of Paris is faid to have commenced un- 
der Charlemaim, and to owe its Rife to four Englifimen, 
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on or Copulation of a Male and Female of the fame Species 
or Denomination : and, that Infects were produced by Equi- 
vocal Generation, without any Seed, and merely of the 
Corruption of the Earth exalted, and as it were impreona- 

« 3 " h B e ,^ U ?' s , Ra 5' s - See Equivocal, Insect, tie. 

some Y nilolophers make a kind of Intermediate Genera- 
tion between Equivocal and Vmvocal, which they call 
Analogous Generation. See Generation. 

UNIVOCALS, call'd by the Greeks, Syonyma's, are de- 
fined by Anflotle to be thofe Things whole Name is com- 
mon, and the Reafon correfponding to the Name, that is, 
the Definition of the Idea affix'd to it, the fame. 

Thus, under the Name and Definition of Animal, Man 
and Brute are equally included 5 and Circle and Square in 
the Realon or Definition of a Figure. 

Here, the word, as Figure, theyufe to caWVnivocumun'mo- 

cans, or univocatwg Vmvocal; and the Things included under 

the um vocal Name, Vnivoca univocata, umvocatedVnivocals. 

rjifcmle, nf v™™i,i, v.j' „\""~ " "T "TV — T* .-. .^VOCATION, in Logicks and Metaphyficks.— The 

f*$*Jj£?% ^^tS^^-^^ S-- 1 -"™ ha «>S, di<P-ed about ^Location of 



, , and accordingly 
held their firft Leflures in Places afftgn'd 'em by that Prince : 
Such is the Account given by Gaguin, Gilles, de Beauvais, 
&c. Tho the Authors who wrote in thofe Days, as Eginard, 
Jlcmon, Rbeginon, Sigebert, &c. make not the leaf! men- 
tion thereof. 

Add, that Pafquier, du Tillet, &c. declare openly againft 
the Opinion ; and affert, that its firft Foundations were not 
laid till Louis the Young, and Philip Augufte, in the XHth 

Century The earliefl mention we find made of it, is in 

Regordus, who lived in that Age ; and who was Corempo- 
rary with 'Peter Lombard, the Matter of the Sentences, the 
great Glory of that Vniverfity ; in Memory of whom, an 
Anmverfary is to this Day obferv'd by that Body, in the 
Church of S. Marcel, where he lies buried. 

But 'tis certain it was not eftablifh'd all at once : It ap- 
pears to have been at firft no other than a publick School 
in the Cathedral Church ; from which it grew, by little 
and little, under the Favour and Protection of the Kings, in- 
to a regular Body. 

In effect, our own Vniverfities, Oxford and Cambridge, 
feem intitled to the greateft Antiquhy of any in the World ; 
and Vmverflty, Baliol, and Merton Colleges in Oxford, and 
St. 'Peter's in Cambridge, all made Colleges in the Xlllth 
Century, may be faid to be the firft regular Endowments of 
this kind in Europe. 

For tho Vniverfity College in Cambridge had been a 
Place for Students ever Since the Year 872 ; yet this, like 
many of the other antient Colleges beyond Sea, and Leyden 
to this Day, was no proper College ; but the Students, with- 
out any DiSSinflion of Habit, iiv'd in Citizens Houfes ; hav- 
ing only Meeting-Places to hear Leftures, and difpute. 

In After-times, there were Houfes built for the Students 
to live in Society ; only each to be at his own Charge, as in 
the Inns of Court. See Inn. 

Thefe,at firft, were call'd Inns ; but now Halls. SeeHALL. 

At laft, plentiful Revenues were fettled on feveral of thefe 
Halls, to maintain the Students in Diet, Apparel, ££c. and 
thefe were call'd Colleges. See College. 

The Vniverfities of Oxford and Cambridge are govern 'd, 
next under the King, by a Chancellor, who is to take care 
of the Government of the whole Vniverfity, to maintain the 
Liberties thereof, %$c. See Chancellor. 

Under him is the High Steward, whofe Office is to af- 
fift the Chancellor and other Officers, when requir'd, in the 
Execution of their Offices ; and to hear and determine ca- 
pital Caufes, according to the Laws of the Land, and the 
Privileges of the Vniverfity. 

The next Officer is the Vice-Chancellor, who officiates for 
the Chancellor in his abfence. — There are alfo two <ProBors, 
who affift in the Governmenr of the Vniverfity ; particu- 
larly in the Bufinefs of School-Exercife, taking up Degrees, 
punifhing Violaters of the Statutes, e?e. See Proctor. 

Add, a publick Orator, Keeper of Records, Regifler, 
Beadles, and Virger. 

For the Degrees taken up in each Faculty, with the Ex- 
ercifes, e?e. requifite thereto, fee Degree ; fee alio Doc- 
tor, Batchelor, e?e. 

UNIVOCAL, in the Schools, is applied to two or more 
Name or Terms, that have but one Signification. In Op- 
position to Equivocal ; which is, where one Term has two 
or more Significations. 

Or, Unifocal Terms, are fuch whofe Name, as well as 
Nature, is the fame ; in opposition to Eqnivocals, whofe 
Names are the fame, but their Natures very different. See 
Equivocal. i 

For a thing to be predicated univocally of any others, it 
is to be attributed to all of them alike, and in the fame 
proper Senfe. See Predicate, and Preihcable. , 

Un 1 vocal Generation — The Doctrine of the Anrients with 
refpefl to Propagation, was, That all perfect Animals were 
produced by Vmvocal Generation, that is, by the folc Uni- 



Being, 1. e. whether the general Idea of Being agree in the 
fame manner, and in the fame fenfe, to the Sunftance and 
the Accident ; to God, and the Creature. 

UNLAWFUL, Illegal, fomething prohibired by, orcon- 
trary to, the Terms of a Law, either divine or human. See 
Law. 

Unlawful AJfembly, is particularly ufed for the meeting 
of three or more Perfons together by Force, to commit lome 
unlawful Aft ; as to affault any Perfon, to enter his Houfe, 
or Land, lye. and thus abiding together, tho not attempt- 
ing the Execution thereof. See Assembly, Riot, iSc. 

By the Stat. 16 Car. II. if five Perfons, or more, (hall be 
affembled together, above thofe of the Family, at uny Con- 
venticle or Meeting, under colour of any exercife of Reli- 
gion, it is unlawful, and puniffiable by Fines, and other- 
wife, as in that Statute is provided. 

UNLIKE Quantities, and Signs in Algebra. See Like 
Signs and Quantities ; fee alfo Sign, and Quantity. 

UNLIMITED or Indeterminate 'Problem, i^ fuch a one 
as is capable of infinite Solutions.— As, to divide a Tiangle 
given into two equal Parts, to make a Circle pafs thro' two 
Pointsaffign'd, ($c. See Problem. 

UNLUTING, in Chymiftry, the taking away o r the 
Lute, Loam, or Clay, where-with aVeffel is clofed, join'd to 
another, or the like. See Lute. 

UNMOOR, a Term ufed at Sea, when a Veffel that be- 
fore rid, or was held by two Anchors, is begun to get them 
up, and prepared to weigh. See Anchor and Moor. 

UNGUES 'TV;/?, a Plea inLaw-fuit, by which a Man pro- 
feffes himfelf always ready to perform what the Demandant 
requires. 

UNREEVING a Rope. See Reeve. 

UNRIGGING of a Ship, is the taking away the Rig- 
ging or Cordage. See Rigging. 

UNSEELING, in Falconry, a taking away the Thread 
that runs thro' the Hawk's Eye-lids and hinders her Sight. 
See Hawk, and Falconry. 

Drawing the Strings of the Hood, to be in Readinefs to 
pull off, is call'd, Unfit-iking the Hood. 

VOCABULARY, in Grammar, a Term Signifying, a 
Collection of the Words of a Language, with their Signifi- 
cations ; otherwife call'd a Dictionary, Lexicon, or Nomen- 
clature. See Word. 

The Vocabulary is, properly, a leffer kind of Dictionary, 
which does not enter fo minutely into the Origins and diffe- 
rent Acceptations of Words. See Dictionary. 

The Italian Vocabulary of the Academy de la Crufca, was 
forty Years in compiling. 

TheWord is French, form'd of the obfolete term Vocable ; 
of the Latin, Vocabulum, word. 

VOCAL, fomething that relates to the Voice. See Voice. 

Thus, Vocal Prayer is that fpoke out, or delivered in 
words : In contra-diilinctionto mental Prayer. See Prayer. 

In our antient CuStoms, Vocalis is frequently ufed for fo 
call'd — Pofi bac Morganus de tribu Walenfium, i$ alter no- 
mine Madocus vocalis princeps eorum. Mart. Paris. 

The Term is fometimes alfo ufed fubftantively, in fpeak- 
ing of Matters of Election, to Signify a Perfon who has a 
right to vote. — A Man mull have been a Religious a certain 
number of Years, to be a Vocal. See Vote. 

Vocal Mtific, is Mufic fet to Words, especially Verfes 5 
and to be perform 'd with the Voice. In contra-diflinctionto 
Inftrnmental Mufic, compofed only for Instruments, without 
Singing. See Music 

Poetry then makes a neceffary Part of Vocal Mufick; and 
this appears to have been the chief, if not the only Practice 
of the Antients, from the Definitions which they gave us of 
Mufic. See Harmony, eTe. 

Their Vocal Mufic feems to have had fome Advantage 
over ours, in that the Greek and Latin Languages were bet- 
ter contrived to pleafe the Ear than the modern 'ones. In 

effect, Vojjius taxes all the later Languages as unfit for Mufic, 
O o o and 
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and fays, * We ihall never have any good Vocal Mufic till 

* our Poets learn to make Verfes on the Model of the An- 

* tients,' i] e. till the antient metrical Feet and Quantities 
are reftored. See Verse, and Quantity. 

But it is tobeobferv'd, that the Rythmus of their Vocal 
Mufic, was only that of their Poetry j and had no other 
Forms and Mutations than what the metrical Art afforded. 
See Mutation. 

Their Changes were no other than from one kind of Me- 
tfWm or Verfe, to another ; as from Iambic, to Choraic. 
See Measure, and Rythmus. 

Their Vocal Mufick, then, confifted of Verfes fet to mu- 
fical Tunes, and fung by one or more Voices, in Chorus, or 
alternately $ fometimes with, and fometimcs without the 
Accompanyments of Instruments. See Symphony. 

For lnftrumental Mufick, in the manner we have defin'd 
it, 'tis not very clear they ever had any. See Synaulia,£<?c. 

VOCATION, or Calling, among Divines, the Grace or 
Favour which God does any one in calling him out of the 
way of Death, and putting him into the way of Salvation. 

In this Senfe, we fay, the Vocation of the fifeoos ; Voca- 
tion of the Gentiles, &c. 

There are two Kinds of Vocation ; the one external, the 
other internal. 

The firft confifts in a fimple and naked propofing of Ob- 
jects to the Will. The fecond is that which renders the 

firft effectual, by difpofing our Faculties to receive thofe 
Objeas. 

Vocation is alfo ufed for a Deftinatton to any State or 
Profeffion. — 'Tis a Rule, that none are to enter the Eccle- 
fialtick or Monaftick State, without a particular Vocation, or 
Call. See Orders, Ordination, &c. 

The Romanijls hold the Vocation of the Reformed Di- 
vines null and invalid. — Among our ielves, fome hold an 
uninterrupted Succemon neceffary for the Validity of the Vo- 
cation of a Prieft. 

VOCATIVE, in Grammar, the fifth Cafe, or State of 
Nouns. See Case. 

When we name the Perfon we are fpeaking to, or addrefs 
our felves to the Thing we are fpeaking of, as if it were a 
Perfon 5 the Noun or Name acquires a new Relation, which 
the Latins and Greeks exprefs by a new Termination, call'd 
the Vocative. 

Thus, ofDominus, Lord, in the Nominative, the Latins 
have made liomine, O Lord, in the Vocative 5 of Antonius, 
Antoni, &c. — But as this was a thing not abfolutely necef- 
fary, and as the Nominative Cafe might ferve.on fuch Oc- 
cafions ; this new Cafe, or Termination, was not univerfal : 
in the Plural, for Inftance, it was the fame with the -Nomi- 
native ; and even in the Singular, it was only practis'd in 
the fecond Declenfion among the Latins j and in Greek, 
where it is the molt common, it is frequently neglected, and 
the Nominative ufed inftead of it : as in that Paffage in the 
Greek Pfalms, quoted by St. 'Paul to prove the Divinity of 
Jefus Chrift, 0£?w d& 5 3s§?, thy Throne, God. 

In Englifh, and moft of the modern Tongues, this Cafe is 
ordinarily exprefs'd in Nouns that have an Article in the 
Nominative, by fupprefling that Article : as, The Lord is 
my hope — Lord, thou art my hope : Tho on many Occafions 
we ufe an Interjection. 

VOCIFERATIO, in our old Law- Books, the fame with 
Hue and Cry. 

■ S$W* fnrcm flegiatutn dimiferit, qui ei obviaverit & 

gratis fine Vocifcratione dimiferit, &c. Leg. Hen. I. 

VOICE, Vox, a Sound produced in the Throat and 
Mouth of an Animal, by an Apparatus of Inftruments for 
that purpofe. See Sound. 

Voices are either Articulate, or Inarticulate. 

Articulate Voices, are thofe whereof feveral confpire to- 
■gether to form fome Affemblage, or little Syftem of Sounds: 
fuch are the Voices expreffing the Letters of an Alphabet, 
numbers of which join'd together form Words. See Let- 
ter, and Word. 

Inarticulate Voices, are fuch as are not organiz'd, or af- 
fembled into Words : Such is the barking of Dogs, the bray- 
ing of Affes,the hi fling of Serpents, the finging of Birds, &c. 

The Formation of the human Voice, with all the Varie- 
ties thereof obferv'd in Speech, Mufick, £S?c. make a very 
curious Article of Inquiry ; and the Apparatus and Orga- 
nifm of the Parts miniftring thereto, is fomething exceed- 
ingly furprizing. 

Thofe Parts are, the 'Trachea, or Wind-pipe, thro' which 
the Air paffes and repaffes into the Lungs ; the Larynx, 
which is a fhort cylindric Canal, at the Head of the Tra- 
chea ; and the Glottis, which is a little oval Cleft or Chink, 
left between two femicircular Membranes, ftretch'd horizon- 
tally withinfide the Larynx ; which Membranes, tho capa- 
ble of joining clofe together, do generally leave an Interval, 

either greater or lefs, between 'em, call'd the Glottis. 

See particular Ziefcripions of each of thefe 'Parts, under 
the Articles Trachea, Larynx, and Glottis. 



The long Canal of the Trachea, terminated a-top with 
the Glottis, appears fo like a Flute, that the Antients made 
no doubt but the Trachea contributed the fame to the 
Voice, as the Body of the Flute does to the Sound of that 
Instrument — Galen himfelf fell, in fome meafure, into the 
Miftake : He perceived, indeed, that the priHcipal Organ of 
Voice was the Glottis ; but he (till allow'd the Trachea a 
considerable fhare in the Production of Sound. 

Galens Opinion was follow'd by all the Antients after 

him ; and even by all the Moderns, before M. 'Dodart. 

But that Author, obferving that we don't either fpeak or 
fing, when we infpire, or take in the Air, but only when 
we expire, or expel it 5 and this the Air coming out of the 
Lungs, paffes always out of the minuter Veficles of that Part 
into larger ; and at laft into the Trachea it felf, which is 
the largell of all : that thus its Paflage becoming ftill more 
free and eafy, and this more than ever in the Trachea, it 
can never undergo fuch a Violence, and acquire fuch a Ve- 
locity in that Canal, as is requir'd to the Production of 
Sound. ■ — But that, as the Aperture of the Glottis is very 
fmall, in comparifon with the Width of the Trachea, the 
Air can never get out of the Trachea by the Glottis, with- 
out a vaft Compremon and Augmentation of its Velocity ; 
and that by this means, in paffing, it communicates a briflc 
Agitation to the minute Parrs of the two Lips of the Glot- 
tis, gives 'em a kind of Spring, and occafions 'em to make 
Vibrations $ which communicated to thepafling Air, occafions 
the Sound. See Vibration. 

This Sound, thus form'd, proceeds into the Cavity of 
the Mouth and Noftrils ; where 'tis reflected, and refounds : 
And on this Refonance, M. 'Dodart fhews, it is, that the 
Agreeablenefs of the Voice entirely depends.— The different 
Confiftences, Forms, &c. of the divers Parts of the Mouth, 
contribute to the Refonance, each in their way 5 and from 
this Mixture of fo many different Refonances in their due 
Proportion, refults a Harmony in the human Voice, inimita- 
ble by any Mufician. 

Hence it is, that when any of thefe Parts is diforder'd, 
e. g. the Nofe ftop'd, the Voice becomes difpleafing. 

This Refonance of the Cavity of the Mouth, does not 
feem to confift in a fimple Reflexion, fuch as that of a 
Vault, l$c. but in a Refonance proportionate to the Tones 
of the Sound fent into the Mouth from the Glottis ; and ac- 
cordingly, we find this Cavity to lengthen and fhorten it felf, 
according to the Depth or Acutenefs of the Tone. 

Now, for the Trachea to effect this Refonance, as it was 
the common Opinion it did 5 it would be requir'd, that the 
Air, after its being modify'd and turn'd into Sound by the 
Glottis, inftead of continuing its Courfe from within out- 
wards, fh'juld return from without inwards, and thus ftrike 
on the Sides of the Trachea : Which can never happen, ex- 
cept in thofe who have a violent Cough, and in ventrilo- 
quous Perfons. Indeed, in moft River-Fowl, which have 
a very ftrong Voice, the Trachea does refound; but the rea- 
fon is, that the Glottis is placed at the bottom of the Tra- 
chea, and not at the top, as in Men. 

That Canal, then, which at firft pafs'd for the principal 
Organ of Voice, is found not to be fo much as the fecondary 
one, i. e. not that which occafions the Refonance. — It does 
not ferve the Glottis, as the Body of a Flute does its Plug 5 
but inftead of that, the Mouth ferves the Glottis as the Bo- 
dy of fome other Wind-Inftrument not yet known in Mu- 
fick. In effect, the Office of the Trachea, is no other 

than that of the Port- Vent in an Organ, viz. to furniili 
Wind. 

For the Caufe of the different Tones of Voice — As the 
Organs that form the Voice mzk& a kind of Wind-Inftrument, 
one might expect to find fome Provifion therein, anfwerable 
to that which produces the difference of Tones in fome other 
Wind-Inftruments. But in the divers Kinds of Wind-In- 
ftruments, the Hautboy, Organ, Clarion, &c. there is none. 
—The Tone, therefore, muft be attributed either to the 
Mouth and Noftrils, which occafion the Refonance, or to 
the Glottis, which produces the Sound : And as all the diffe- 
rent Tones are produced in Man by the fame Inftrument ; it 
follows, that the Part which produces 'em muft be capable 
of Changes anfwerable thereto. 

. ,Now, for a grave Tone, we know, there is more Air re- 
quir'd than for an acute one. — The Trachea, therefore, to 
let this greater quantity pafs, muft dilate and fhorten it 
felt ; by which fhortening, the External Canal, that is, the 
Canal of the Mouth and Nofe, reckon'd from the Glottis to 
the Lips, or Noftrils, is lengthen'd. — For, the fliortening of 
the internal Canal, i, e. of the Trachea, brings the Larynx 
and Glottis lower down ; and of confequence makes its dif- 
tance from the Mouth, &c. greater : And there is a Change 
in the length of each Canal, for every change of Tone, and 
Semitone. — Accordingly, 'tis eafy to obferve, that the Knot 
of the Larynx alternately riles and falls in all Quaverings, 
or Shakings of Voice t how fmall foever the difference of 
Tone may be. 

Hence, 
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Hence, as (he Depth of the Tone of a Hautboy is an- 
fwerable to the Length of the Inftrument -; the longeft Fi- 
bres of the Wood, whofe Vibrations make the Refonance, 
making always the floweft Vibrations, and confcquently the 
deepeft Tone : It may appear probable, that the Concavity 
of the Mouth, by its lengthening for grave Tones, and 
Shortening for acute ones, might ferve very well for the Pto- 
duclion of the divers Tones : but M. Tlodan obferves, that 
in that play of the Organ call'd the human Voice, the 
loneeft Pipe " ■ 
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is preci! 

Mouth of a Man of the grav'eft Voice, not "being above fix 
Inches deep ; 'tis evident that can't modify, varv and give 
the Tone. See Tune. " " a 

'Tis the Glottis, then, that forms the Tone, as well as 
the Sound ; and the manner of forming the various Tones, 
is by varying its Aperture.— A piece of Mechanifm too ad- 
mirable not to be here particularly inquir'd into. 

The human Glottis, then, reprefented in Tab. Nat. Hif- 



degrees of Approach. Thefe different Apertures of the 

Glottis, Anatomifts ufually attribute to the Aflion of the 
Mufcles of the Larynx ; but M. Hodart thews, from their 
Pofition, Direaion, Sfc. that they have other f'fes ; and 
that the opening and /hutting of the Glottis is effeflcd by 
other means, viz. by two tendinous Cords, or Strings, inclo- 
fed in the two Lips of that Aperture. 

In effeft, each of the two femicircular Membranes 
whofe Interftice forms the Glottis, is doubled back upon it 
felt; and within each Duplicature is a Chord or String, 
which is faflen'd at one End to the fore-part of the Larynx, 

and to the hind-part at the other. 'Tis true, they appear 

more like Ligaments than Mufcles ; as confiding of white 
and membranous Fibres, not of red and flefhy ones : But 
the vaft Number of minute Changes in this Aperture, necef- 
fary to form the vaft Variety of Tones, make an extraordi- 
nary kind of Mufcle, by whofe Contraction they fhould be 
effected, abfolutely neceflary. Common flefhy Fibres, 
wherein the Blood is receiv'd in large quantity, had been in- 
finitely too coarfe for fuch delicate Motions. 

Thefe Strings, which in their State of Relaxation make 
each a little Arch of an Elliplis ; as they contract more and 
more, become longer, but lefs and lefs curve ; and at latt, 
with the greateft Contraction they are capable of, degenerate' 
into two right Lines applied clofe to each other ; fo clofe 
and fo firm, that an Atom of Air can't efcape out of the 
Lungs, how full foever they may be, and how great an Ef- 
fort foever all the Mufcles of the lower Venter may make 
againft the Diaphragm, and by the Diaphragm againft thefe 
two little Mufcles. 

The different Apertures of the Lips of the Glottis, then, 
produce all the different Tones in the fix Parts of Mufick, 
■viz. Safs, Common pitch, Tenor, Counter-tenor, Treble-Safs, 
and Treble ; and the Manner is thus : 

The Voice, we have Ihewn, can only be form'd by the 
Glottis ; but the Tones of the Voice are Modifications of the 
Voice ; and can only be produced by the Modifications of the 
Glottis.— Now the Glottis is only capable of one Modification, 
which is, the mutual Approach or Recefs of its Lips : 'Tis 
this, therefore, produces the different Tones. — Now that Mo- 
dification includes two Circumftances : the firft, and princi- 
pal, is, that the Lips are ftretch'd more and more, from the 
loweft Tone to the higheft ; the fecond is, that the more 
they are ftretch'd, the nearer they approach. 

From the firft it follows, that their Vibrations will be fo 
much the quicker, as they come nearer their higheft Tone ; 
and that the Voice will be juft when the two Lips are equal- 
ly ftretch'd, and falfe when unequally ; which agrees per- 
fectly well with the Nature of String Inftruments. 

From the fecond it follows, that the higher the Tones are, 
the nearer will they approach each other ; which agrees 
lerfectly well with Wind Inftruments, govern'd by Reeds, or 

ugs. 

The Degrees of Tenfion of the Lips, are the firft and 
principal Caufe of Tones ; but their Differences are infenfi- 
ble. — The degrees of Approach, are only Confequences of 
that Tenfion ; but their Differences are more eafily affign'd. 

To give a precife Idea of the thing, therefore, we had 
beft keep to that ; and fay, that this Modification confifts in 
a Tenfion, from whence refults a very numerous Subdivision 
of a very fmall Interval ; which yet, fmall as it is, is capa- 
ble, phyfically fpeaking, of being fubdivided infinitely. See 
Divisibility. 

This Doctrine is confirm'd from the different Apertures 
found in diffecting Perfons of different Ages of both Sexes. 
— The Aperture is lefs, and the exterior Canal always fhal- 
lower in the Sex and Ages fitteft to fing Treble. — Add, that 
the Reed of a Hautboy, feparated from the Body of the 
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Inftrument, being a little prefs'd between the tips, wili 
,ie r,j Tmre fimiewhat higher than its namral and J 

P kT », more ' wi " yidd another fli11 higher : And thus 
an able Mufician may run fuccefiively thro' all the Tones 
and Semitones of an Octave. 

'Tis different Apertures, then, that produce, or at leaft ac- 
company different Tones, both in Natural Wind Inftruments, 
and Artificial ones ; and the Diminution of the Aperture, 
raifes the Tones both of the Glottis and the Reed. 

The Reafon why leffening the Aperture heightens the 
Tone, is, that the Wind paffes thro' it with the greater Ve- 
locity; and from the fame Caufe it is, that if any Reed, or 
Plug of an Inftrument be too weakly blown, its Tone will 
be lower than ordinary. 

Indeed, the Contraftions and Dilatations of the Glottis, 
muft be infinitely delicate : By an exact Calculation of the 
ingenious Author abovemention'd, it appears, that to per- 
form all the Tones and Semitones of a common Voice, which 
is computed to reach to 12 Tones to perform all the Par- 
ticles and Subdivifions of thofe Tones, into Commas and 
other minuter thoftill fenfible Parts ; to perform all the 
Shades, or the Differences in a Tone when founded more or 
lefs ftrong, without changing the Tone : the little Diameter 
of the Glottis, which does not exceed f f of an Inch, but 
which varies within that Extent at every Change, muft bs 
actually divided into 9(132 Parts ; which Parts are yet very 
unequal, and therefore many of 'em much lefs than the 
?¥fT— Part of an Inch. — A Delicacy fcarce to be match'd 
by any thing but a good Ear, which has fo juft a Scnfe of 
Sounds, as, naked, to perceive Differences in all thefe Tones ; 
even thofe whofe Origin is much lefs than the o6~3200tb. 
Part of an Inch. See Hearing. 

Voice, in Grammar, is a Circumftance in Verbs, where- 
by they come to be confider'd as either aSive or pajjive, 
i. e. either as expreffing an Action imprefs'd on another Sub- 
ject, as / beat ; or receiving it from another, as I am 
beaten. See Verb; fee alio Active, and Passive. 

Voice, in Matters of Elections, denotes a Vote, or Suf- 
frage. Sec Vote, S?c. 

In this Senfe, a Man is faid to have a deliberate Voice, 
when he has a Right to give his Advice and Opinion in a 
Matter of debate, and his Suffrage is taken — An attivc 
Voice, when he gives his Vote for the Election of any one } 
and a pajjive Voice, when the Suffrages may fall on him to 
be elected — An excitative Voice, when he may act to pro- 
cure another_to be elected — A confldtative Voice, when ho 
can only offer Reafons and Remonftrances, whereon the 
Chief or Head determines at his own Difcretion : Such the 
Cardinals have, with regard to the Pope ; the Mailers of 
Chancery, with regard to the Lord Chancellor, ?£c. 

VOID Space, in Phyficks. See Vacoom. 

Void, in Common Law. See Annulling. 

VOIDANCE, Vacancy, in the Canon Law, a Want of 
an Incumbent upon a Benefice. See Vacancy, &c. 

This is twofold, cither in Law, de Jure ; as when one 
holds fevetal Benefices that are incompatible : or de Fatlo, 
infDeed; as when the Incumbent is dead, or actually de- 
priv'd: 

VOIDED, Uuide, in Heraldry, is underftood of an Or- 
dinary whofe inner or middle Part is cut out ; leaving nothing 
but its Edges to fliow its Form ; fo that the Field appears 
thro' it. 

Hence it is needlefs to exprefs the Colour or Metal of 
the voided Part ; becaufe it muft of courfe be that of the 
Field. 

Thus, the Crofi voided differs from the Ctofs fimbriated, in 
that this latter does not (hew the Field thro' it, as the other 
does. — And the fame is ufed in other Ordinaries. 

VOIDER, in Heraldry, one of the Ordi- 
naries, whofe Figure is much like that of the 
Flafque, orFlanch; only that it doth not bend 
fo much. See Flancii. 

This Armoury, they fay, is properly the 
Reward of a Gentlewoman that has well 
ferved her Prince. — It is always born by Pairs. 

VOIDING, in Medicine. See Evacuation. 

In the ^Philosophical TranfaBiom, we have an account of 
one Matt. Milford, who voided a Worm by Urine, fuppofed 
to have come from the Kidneys. See Worms. 

Dr. Lifter mentions true Caterpillars voided by a Boy of nine 
Years old. — Mr. Jejfof faw Hexapods vomited up by a Girl. 

Catherina Geilaria, who dy'd in 1661, in the Hofpital of 
Altenburg, for 20 Years voided by Vomir and Stool, Toads, 
and Lizards. Ephem. German. T. I. Obf. 103. 

In the fame Ephem. is an Inftance of a Kitten, bred in 

the Stomach, and vomited up.' Of Whelps, Frogs, La~ 

certe Aquatics, and other Animals, bred the like way. 
—Sartboline gives us an Inftance of a Worm, bred in the 
Brain, and voided by the Nofe of 0. W. See Vermes. 

VOIR Dire, in Law— When, upon a Trial at Law, it 
is prayed that a Witnefs may be fwotn upon a Voir dire ; 

the 
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the meaning is, he (hail upon his Oath fpeak or declare the 
Truth, whether he (hall get or lofe by the Matter in Con- 
troverfy.— If he be unconcern'd, his Teftimony, is allow'd; 
otherwife, not. See Oath, Witness, S£c. 

"VOL, among the French Heralds, fignifies the two 
Wings of a Fowl born in Armoury as being the whole that 
makes the Flight : Accordingly, a Demivol is a fingle Wing. 

VOLA, the Palm of the "Hand. See Hand. 

VOLANT, in Heraldry, is when a Bird in a Coat of 
Arms is drawn flying, or having its Wings fpread out. 

VOLATILE, in Phyficks, is commonly ufed to denote a 
mix'd Body whofe integral Parts are eafily diflipated by 
Fire, or other heat ; but is more properly ufed for Bodies 
whofe Elements, or firft component Parts, are eafily fepara- 
ted from each other, and difpers'd in Air. See Body, Co- 
hesion, Element, $$c. 

For, as any mix'd Body is faid to be fix'd in a double 
Senfe ; fo may it be faid to be Volatile two ways : whence 
the fame Body, e. g. Mercury, is both volatile and fix'd at 
the fame time. 

Since, as its integral Parts, or thofe which flill retain the 
Nature of Mercury, are eafily feparable by Fire, and readily 
fly away ; it is faid to be Volatile : And yet as 'tis very 
difficult to deflroy its Contexture, and refolve it by Fire, or 
any other Menftruum, into its firft Elements, it is faid to 
be fix'd.— The fame may be faid of Sulphur, Antimony, t§c. 

Minerals, for the generality, are iefs volatile than Vege- 
tables, and Vegetables lefs than Animals. See Fix'd. 

The Chymifts diftinguifti between Volatile Salts, and 
Fix'd Salts. See Salts. 

The Capitals of Alembicks flop and collect the Volatile 
'Parts of Subftances in Sublimation ; and make what we 
call Flowers. See Flowers. 

' The Particles of Fluids which do not cohere very ftrong- 
■ ly together, and are of fuch Smallnefs, as renders them 

• moft fufceptible of thofe Agitations which keep Liquors in 
' a Fluor, are eafily rarify'd into Vapour ; and, in the Lan- 

' guage of the Chymifts, are Volatile. Thofe which are 

' groffer, and fo lefs fufceptible of Alterations ; or cohere by 

• a ftronger Attraction, do not evaporate without a ftronger 
1 Heat, or perhaps not without Fermentation : Thefe are 
« what the Chymifts call Fix'd Bodies' Neivton. Optic. 

V- ii*- ^ 

Volatile, in Chymiftry — When the Fire decompounds 
any mix'd Body, the Parts molt difpofed to receive a great 
Motion, are fooneft loofen'd, and rife up in the Order which 
the differences of that Difpofition give them 5 the reft re- 
maining immoveable at the bottom of the Veffel. See A- 
nalysis, Fire, &c. 

Thofe that rife firft, are called Volatile Tarts ; fuch are 
'Phlegm., Oil, Spirits, and Salts, both urinous and alkalious. 
See Spirit, Phlegm, and Salt. 

The Parts remaining, viz. Earth, and Lixivial Satis, are 
call'd Fix'd. See Earth, and Volatilisation. 

For the making of Fix'd Salts volatile ; fee Volatili- 
sation. 

VOLATILISATION, the Aft of rendering Fix'd Bo- 
dies Volatile ; or of refolving 'em by Fire into a fine, fub- 
tile Vapour, or Spirit, which eafily diflipates, and flies away. 
See Volatile. 

All Bodies, even the moft fix'd, as Gold may be vola- 
tiliz'd ; either of themfelves, or with the Admixture of 
fome volatile Subftance, or Spirit ; by Diftillation, or Subli- 
mation. See Distillation, and Sublimation 5 fee al- 
fo Gold, Burning-Glass, Z$c. 

In the Memoirs of the French Academy, we have a Dif- 
courfe on the Volatilifation of the fix'd Salts of Plants, by M. 
Homberg. — That admirable Chymift, it feems, by an odd Ac- 
cident, found fix'd Salts fpontaneoufly volatiliz'd in Soap : 
Now Soap, we know, is a Compofition of Oil, and the al- 
kalous lixivial Salts of the Plant Kali. — Upon this, M. Hom- 
lerg conjectur'd, that the Oil from which the volatile Salts 
feem to derive rheir Volatility, being intimately mix'd with 
the fix'd Salts of the Kali in the Soap, had render'd them 
Volatile : So that they ceafe to be Alkalious, by reafon their 
Pores are now fill'd with the Oil which they have abforb'd. — 
Oil, in effect, has always fomewhat of an Acid in it j which 
Acid, being join'd to the Alkali, the whole is render'd a kind 
of intermediate Salt $ which yet, as the Acid and Alkali 
were only join'd by means of the Oil, is ftill oily or ful- 
phureous. 

In confequence of this View, he made divers chymical 
Operations, whereby he found, that to difpofe the fix'd Salts 
of Plants to volatillfe, the Procefs is to be begun by making 
them into a Sapa, and letting that Sapa moot out little fa- 
line Points, or Cryftals on its Surface ; which Cryftals are 
no other than fix'd Salts already volatiliz'd. — Then, the Re- 
mainder of the Matter is to be fet over the Fire, after being 
well imbib'd and penetrated by fbme new Liquor, proper 
to aflift in a new Sublimation of more fix'd Salts to be vo- 
latiliz'd : and this to be repeated till no more Salts will rife. 



The Choice of the Liquor wherewith the Sapa is to be 
faturated, is not indifferent — Water is, of all other, the leaft 
fit for the Effeft : Oil docs well ; yet diftill'd Oil better 
than that drawn from Exprcffion : and Spirit of Wine bell 
of all. 

By fuch means, M. Homberg volatiliz'd almoft half a 
Quantity of Salt of Tartar, which is a fix'd Vegetable Salt. 
See Tartar. 

VOLATILITY. See Sublimation. 

VOLCANO, or Vulcano, in Natural Hiftory, a Name 
given to Mountains that belch, or vomit Fire, Flame, Aftles, 
Cinders, Stones, Ssc. See Mountain. 

Such are Mount JEtna in Sicily, Mount Vefuvitts near Na- 
ples, &c. See Eruption. 

Near Guatimala in South America, are two Mountains, 
the one call'd Volcano of Fire ; the other of Water. — Out of 
the firft, huge pieces of Rocks are frequently hurl'd with as 
much vehemence as Balls out of a Canon j and a written 
Letter may be read by the Light of its Flames, at the dif- 
tance of three Miles. 

Out of the other, vaft Quantities of Water are continually 
fpued up. See Earthquake. 

Volcanos and Ignivomous Mountains, thofome of the moft 
terrible Phenomena in Nature, have their Ufes ; being a 
kind of Spiracles, or Tunnels, whereby to vent the Fire and 
Vapour, that would otherwife make a more dreadful Havock 
by Convulfions and Earthquakes. 

Nay, if the Hypothefis of a central Fire and Waters, 
he admitted ; thefe Outlets muft be abfolutely neceffary to 
the Peace and Quiet of the terraqueous Globe. — According- 
ly, Dr. Woodward oblerves, there is fcarce any Country much 
annoy'd with Earthquakes, but has one of thefe fiery Vents ; 
which are conftantly obferved to be all in Flames, whenever 
an Earthquake happens ; by which means, they difgorge 
that Fire, which while it was underneath, was the Caufe of 
the Difafter. — He adds, that were it not for thefe "Diverti- 
cula, whereby the central Fire has an Exit, 'twould rage in 
the Bowels of the Earth much more furioufly, and make 
much greater Havock than it does ; and that there are not 
wanting Inttances of Countries that have been wholly freed 
from Earthquakes, by the Eruption of a new Volcano there, 
See Earthquake. 

VOLERY, a great Bird-Cage, fo large, that the Birds 
have room to fly up and down in it. See Aviary. 

VOLITION, the Aft of Willing. See Will. 

VOLLEY, a military Salute, made by difcharging a great 
number of Fire- Arms at the fame time. 

In the Pbilofophical T'ranfaffiom, Mr. Robert Clarke gives 
us an Account of a very remarkable Effect of firing ibme 
Volleys of final! Shot : ' Upon proclaiming the Peace in 

* 1697, two Troops of Horfe were drawn in a Line, the 
' Centre whereof was againft a Butcher's Door, who kept 
' a very large, couragious Maltiff Dog, the biggeft in the 
' Town. 

' Upon firing of the firft Volley, the Dog, who before lay 
' a-fleep by the Fire, ftarted up, ran into an upper Room, 

* and hid himfelf under the Bed.- The Servant being 

* about to beat him down, (as he had never ufed to go up 
' Stairs) a fecond Volley came ; which made the Dog rife, 
' run feveral times about the Chamber, with violent Trem- 

' blings, and ftrange Agonies. But immediately a third 

1 Volley came; upon which the Dog run once or twice abour, 
' fell down, and died immediately ; throwing out Blood at 
' Mouth and Nofe.' 

VOLO, in Antiquity, a Name which the Romans gave 
the Slaves, who, in the fecond Tunic War, offer'd them- 
felves to ferve in the Army 5 upon a want of a fufficient 
Number of Citizens. See Slave. 

The Names Volo, Volones, they are faid to have had from 
their offering themfelves voluntarily. 

Feftus fays, 'twas after the Battle of Cannce that this hap- 
pen'd : Macrobius, Sat. Lib. I. cap. ii. places it before that 
Battle. 

Cafitolinus tells us, that Marcus Aurelius form'd Troops 
or Legions of Slaves, which he call'd Voluntarii ; and that 
the like Forces in the fecond Punic War had been call'd 
Volones. — But before M. Aurelius, Augufius had given the 
Name Voluntarii to Forces which he had raifed out of Li- 
berti, or Freedmen ; as we are affur'd by Macrobius, Sat. 
Lib. I. cap. ii. 

VOLUME, Volumn, Volumen, a Book, or Writing, 
of a juft bulk to be bound by it felf. 

The Library of Ptolemy King of Egypt, contain'd, ac- 
cording to Aldus Gellius, three hundred rhoufand Volumes ; 
and according to Sabellicus, feven hundred thoufand. See 
Library. 

Raymond Lully wrote above four thoufand Volumes ; 
whereof we have divers Catalogues extant. — 'Tis held, that 
'Trifmegifitts wrote fix thoufand five hundred twenty five Vo- 
lumes 5 others fay, thirty fix thoufand five hundred twenty 
nine ; But 'tis much more rational to fuppofe, with la Croix, 

that 
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that it was the Cuflom of the Egyptians to put all the Books 
they compos'd under the Name of Trifmegiftus. 

The Word had its rife k volvendo ; the antient way of 
making up Books being in Rolls of Bark, or Parchment. 
See Roll. 

This manner lafted till Cicero's Time, and long after that 
Paper was invented, and Books wrote thereon— The feveral 
Sheets were glued, or pafted End to End, wrote only on one 
fide ; and at the bottom a Stick faflen'd, call'd Umbilicus ; 
and at the other end a piece of Parchment, whereon was 
the Title of the Book in Letters of Gold. 

And yet, we are affuted, King Attilus had, long before, 
done up fome of his Books in the fquare form ; as having 
found the Secret of Parchment, which would bear writing 
on both fides. See Parchment. 

At prefent, Volume is chiefly ufed in the fame Senfe with 
Some, for a Part or Divifion of a Work, bound feparately. 

In this Senfe, we fay, the Councils arc printed at the 

Louvre in 37 Volumes. See Tome. 

T"be Volume of a Body, is fometimes alfo ufed among 
Philosophers, for its BuikfOC the Space inclofed within its Su- 
perficies. 

VOLT, in the Manage, fignifies a round or circular Mo- 
tion, confifting of a Gate of two Treads, made by an Horfe 
going fideways round a Centre ; the two Treads marking 
parallel Tracks, one by the Fore feet, larger ; and the other 
by the Hind-feet, fmaller : the Shoulder, bearing outwards, 
and the Croup approaching towards the Centre. 

2)s»2i-Volt, is a Round of one Tread, or two, made by 
the Horfe at one of the Angles or Corners of the Volt, or 
at the End of the Line of the PaCfade ; fo as when he is 
near the End of this Line, or near one of the Corners of the 
Volt, he changes Hands, to return by a Semicircle. 

A Renverfed Volt, is a Track of two Treads, which the 
Horfe makes with his Head to the Centre, and his Croup 
out ; going fideways upon a Walk, Trot, or Gallop, and tra- 
cing out a larger Circumference with his Shoulders, and a 
fmaller with his Croup. 

VOLUMUS, in Law, the firft Word of a Claufe in the 
King's Writs of Protection, and Lettets Patent. See Pro- 
tection. 

VOLUNT, in Law, is when the Tenant holds Lands, 
$S>c. at the Will of the Leffor, or Lord of the Manor. See 
Tenant, Vassal, &c. 

VOLUNTARY, in the Schools— The generality of Phi- 
lofophers ufe Voluntary in the fame Senfe with Spontaneous; 
and apply it to any thing arifing from an internal Principle, 
attended with a due Knowledge thereof— In which Senfe,' 
they fay, a Dog moves Voluntarily when he runs to the Pot! 
See Spontaneous. 

Ariftotle and his Followers, reftrain the Term Voluntary 
to thofe Aflions that proceed from an inward Principle 
which knows all the Circumftances of the Action. 

There are two Things, therefore requir'd to the Volunta- 
riness of an Action ; The firft, that it proceed from an in- 
ward Principle ; thus, walking for pleafure-fake is a Volun- 
tary Aftion ; as arifing from the Will commanding, and the 
moving Faculty obeying, which are both internal.— On the 
conttary, the Motion of a Man drag'd to Prifon is not Vo- 
luntary. 

The fecond, that the Action be pcrform'd with a perfect 
Intelligence of the End, and Circumftances thereof: In 
which Senfe, the Actions of Brutes, Children, fleeping Peo- 
ple, (Sc, are not properly Voluntary. See Will. 

Anatomifts diftinguifh between the Voluntary, and Natu- 
ral, or Involuntary Motions in the Body : Of the firft Kind 
are thofe of the Heart, Lungs, Pulfe, EjJc. See Muscular 
Motion. 

VOLUTE, Voluta, in Architeflure, a kind of Scrowl, 
or fpiral Contortion, ufed in the Ionic and Compofite Capi- 
tals ; whereof it is the principal Charafter and Ornament. 
See Capital. 

Some call it the Ram's-Horn, from its Figure, which bears 
a near refemblance thereto. 

Moll Architects fuppofe, that the Antients intended it to 
reprefent the Bark or Rind of a Tree, laid under the Abacus, 
and twilled thus at each Extreme where it is at Liberty : 
Othets will have it a fort of Pillow, or Bolder laid between 
the Abacus and Echinus, to prevent the latter being broke 
by the Weight of the former, and the Entablature over it; 
and accordingly call it Tulvinus. 

Othets, after Vitruvius, will have it to reprefent the Cutis 
or Treffes of a Woman's Hair. See Ionic Order. 

There are alfo eight angular Volutes in the Corinthian Capi- 
tal, accompany'd with eight other fmaller ones, called Helices. 

There are feveral Diversities in the Volute. — In fome, the 
Lift or Edge, throughout all the Circumvolutions, is in the 
fame Line, or Plane : fuch are the antique Ionic Volutes, and 
thofe of Vignola. — In others, the Spires or Circumvolutions 
fall back ; in others project, or ftand out. — Again, in fome 
the Circumvolutions are oval ; in others, the Canal of one 
Circumvolution is detach'd from the Lift of another, by a 
Vacuity or Aperture. — In others, the Round is parallel to the 
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Abacus, and fprings out from behind the Flower thereof — 
In others, it feems to fpring out of the Vafe, from behind the 
Oram, and rifes to the Abacus, as in moll of the fine Com- 
pofite Capitals. 

Confoles, Modillions, and other forts of Ornaments, have 
hkewife their Volutes. See Console, iic 

The Volute is a Part of great Imporance to the Beauty of 
the Column. — Hence Architects have invented divers ways 

of delineating it. The principal are that of Vitruvius, 

which was long loft, and at laft reftor'd by Gouldman ; and 
that of falladio. — 'Daviler prefers the former as the eafier. 
— The manner thereof is as follows. 

Divide the Altitude A B, (Tab. Arcbitetl. Fig. 12. Volute) 
into eight equal Parts, and affuming the Fifth QJ\ for a 
Diameter, from the Centre G, with half the Diameter GP, 
defcribe a Circle for the Eye of the Volute: — Biflect the 
Radii GPand GQ_in 1 and 4, and fubdivide the half 
Patts Gi andG4 each into three equal Parrs : Then, upon 
the right Line 1 4, conftruct a Square 1, 2, 3, 4 5 one of 
whofe Sides z, 3, continue on to D $ another 3, 4, to E $ 
and the third 1, 2, to C. From G dtaw right Lines, G z 
and G 3 ; which divide into three equal Parts. — Then, thro' 
6 and 10, draw 6 L and 10 N, parallel to 2 D. And thro' 
11 and 7 draw 11 O and 7 K, parallel to 3 E ; and thro' 

5 and draw 5 H, and 9M, parallel to 1 C. Laftly, 

from 12, 11, 10, 9, 8, e?e. ftrike the Quadrants PO, ON, 
NM, ML, LK, tfc. which will form the Volute. 

VOLVULUS, in Medicine, a Latin Name, which fome 
Authors have given to a Difeafe otherwife call'd the Iliac 
Vaffion; and by others the Mijerere mei. See Iliac Pas- 
sion, ££?c. 

'Tis a kind of Cholic, wherein the Patient voids his Ex- 
crements by rhe Mouth, inflead of the Anus ; by reafon the 
Membtanes of the Interline Ileon are drawn within one 
another, and form Knots, which prevent the ordinary 
Courfe of the Fieces. See Cholic. 

VOMER, in Anatomy, a Latin Name, Signifying, lite- 
rally, a 'Ploughjhare ; ufed by Authors to denote the ele- 
venth Bone of the upper Jaw : by reafon of rhe Refemblance 
it bears to that Utenfil. See Maxilla. 

The Vomer, or Vomer Aratri, is a thin Bone, placed in 
the middle of the Nofe, over the Palate, ferving to part the 
two Noftrils from each other. See Nostril. 

'Tis fmall, but hard, and is join'd to the Spbenoides and 
Etbmoides, which have each of them little Eminences that 
are received into the Cavities of the Vomer ; by which 
means it is faflen'd in its Place. See Nose. 

VOMICA, in Medicine, a Collection of Pus in any Part 
of the Body. See Pus. 

When this Mafs or Collection is in the Lungs, 'tis called 
Vomica 'Pulmonum — When in the Kidneys, Vomica Renum, 
Ike. See Lungs. 

The Vomica of the Lungs differs from an Empyema, which 
is a Collection of Pus in the Cavity of the Thorax. See Em- 
pyema. 

Nux Vomica, Vomiting Nut, is a little round, flat, 
woolly Fruit, half the bignefs of a Farthing ; hard as Horn, 
of a Mouie-colour without, but of various Colours within : 
fometimes yellow, fometimes white, and fometimes brown. 

'Tis not known what the Plant is that bears it. — 'Tis a 
Poifon for Dogs, and divers Quadrupeds, which it kills pre- 
fently, thro' exceflive Vomiting. See Poison. 

VOMITING, Vomitus, the Act of calling up, or eva- 
cuating by the Mouth what is contain'd in the Stomach. See 
Evacuation. 

This Aftion has been generally allow'd to be owing prin- 
cipally, to the Contraction of the Fibres of the Stomach, 
when irritated by the acrimonious Quality, or opprefs'd with 
the Quantity, of its Contents. See Stomach. 

But M. Chirac, and after him M. du Vemey, and others, 
fet afide the Fibres of the Stomach ; and advance, That 
Vomiting is produced wholly by the extraordinary Motions 
of the Diaphragm, and the Mufcles of the lower Venter. — 
So that the Stomach is here fuppofed deftitute of all 
Aclion, and calls back its Contents only by its being com- 
ptefs'd and flatted, from fome foreign and accidental Caufes. 

However, Boerhaave, and moll of our lateft Writets, al- 
low both the Stomach, the Diaphragm, and the Mufcles of' 
the Abdomen, to have their fhare in the Action of Vomi- 
ting : Accordingly, that excellent Author makes Vomiting 
to confift in a convulfive and retrograde Motion of the muf- 
cular Fibres of the Gullet, Stomach, and Intettines ; as well 
as thofe of the Abdomen, and the Septum I'ranfverfum 5 
which, when in a lefs degree, produce a Naufea, and in a 
greater a Vomiting. See Nausea. ' 

By the Contraction of fo many Parts, the Stomach comes 
to be lqueez'd, as in a Prefs ; whence it is obliged to give 
up what is contain'd in its Cavity, and the neighbouring 
Parts ; juft as Water is in a Bladder or Sponge, when 
fqueez'd between the Hands. 

The Evacuation, too, muft be upwards, rather than down- 
wards 5 by reafon the Paflage is more open and eafy that 
P P P p way, 
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way, and that the Inteftines are prefs'd by the Diaphragm, 
and the Mufcles of the lower Venter. 

The primary Caufe of Vomiting, ufes to be the too great 
Quantity, or too much Acrimony of the Contents, arifing 
from Poifons, Contufions, Compreffions, Inflammations, and 
Wounds in the Brain, Inflammations of the Diaphragm, Sto- 
mach, Inteftines, Spleen, Liver, Kidneys, Panchreas, and 
Mefentery; unufual Agitations in Coaches, at Sea, £S?c. and 
vomitive or emetic Medicines. See Emetics. 

VOMITIVE, or Vomiting Medicines. See Emetics. 
VOPISCUS, a Latin Term, ufed in refpect of Twins in 
the Womb, for that which comes to the perfect Birth. See 
Twins. 

VORTEX, Whirkmnd, in Meteorology, a fudden, rapid, 
violent Motion of theAir,in Gyres or Circles. SeeWn ir lwind. 
Vortex, Vorago, is alfo ufed for an Eddey, or Whirl- 
pool • or a Body of Water in certain Seas and Rivers, which 
runs rapidly around, forming a fort of Cavity in the middle. 
The ordinary Caufe of thefe Vortices, is a Gulph, or Out- 
let, whereby the Water of the Sea, ££fc. is abforbed, or pre- 
cipitates itfelf into fome other Receptacle ; fometimes to 
fome other communicant Sea, and fometimes, perhaps, into 
the vaft Abyfs of central Water. See Whirlpool, and 
Abyss. 

An artificial Vortex, expreffive of the Phenomena of the 
natural ones, may be made with a cylindric Veffel, placed, 
immoveable, on a horizontal Plane, and fill'd to a certain 
height with Water. — In this Water a Stick being plunged, 
and turn'd round as brifkly as may be, the Water is neceffa- 
rily put into a pretty rapid circular Motion, and rifes to the 
very Edge of the Veffel, and when there arrived, ceafes to 
be further agitated. 

The Water thus rais'd forms a Cavity in the Middle, 
whofe Figure is that of a truncated Cone ; its Bafe is the 
fame with the upper Cavity of the Veffel, and its Vertex in 
the Axis of the Cylinder. 

What raifos the Water at the fide of the Veffel, which 
occafions the Cavity in the Middle, is its centrifugal Force.— 
For the Motion of the Water being circular, it refpects a 
Centre taken in the Axis of the Veffel, or, which is the 
fame, in the Axis of the Vortex form'd by the Water ; the 
fame Velocity, then, being imprefs'd on all the Water, the 
Circumference of a fmaller Circle of Water, or a Circle lefs 
remote from the Axis, has a greater centrifugal Force than 
another that is greater, or more remote from the Axis. 
The fmaller Circle therefore drives the greater towards the 
fide of the Veffel, and from this Preffion or Impulfion which 
all the Circles receive from the fmaller ones that precede 
them, and convey to the greater which follow them, arifes 
that Elevation ov the Water along the Edge of the Veffel 
to the very top, where we fuppofe the Motion to ceafe. 

With a Vortex thus form'd, M. Saulmon, of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, made divers Experiments by putting 
faveral folid Bodies therein, to acquire the fame circular 
Motion; with Intent to difcover which of them, in making 
their Revolutions round the Axis of the Vortex, approach 
towards, or recede from ir, and with what Velocity.— The 
Rcfult was, that the heavier the Body, ftill the greater was 
its Recefs from the Axis. 

M. SaulmonW\cw in this Attempt, was to fhew how the 
Laws of Mechanicks produce the cceleftial Motions ; and that 
it is probably to thofe Motions that the Gravity or Weight 
of Bodies is owing.— But, unhappily, the Experiments fhew 
iuft the contrary of what they fhould do, to confirm the 
'Carte/tan DoSi-ine of Gravity. See Gravity. 

Vortex, in the Cartefian Philofophy, is a Syftem or Col- 
lection of Particles of Matter moving the fame way, and 
round the fame Axis. 

Such Vortices are the Grand Machines whereby thefe 
Philofophers folve mod of the Motions and other Phenomena 
of the heavenly Bodies. — Accordingly, the Doctrine of thefe 
Vortices makes a great part of the Cartefian Philofophy. See 
Cartesian ism. 

The Matter of the World, they hold to have been divi- 
ded at the Beginning into innumerable little equal Particles, 
each endow'd with an equal Degree of Motion, both about 
its own Centre and feparately, fo as to conftitute a Fluid. 

Several Syftems, or Collections of this Matter, they fur- 
ther hold to have been endow'd with a Motion about certain 
Points as common Centres, placed at equal Distances ; and 
that the Matters moving, round thefe, compos'd fo many 

Then, the primitive Particles of Matter they fuppofe, by 
thefe inteftine Motions, to be as it were ground into fpherical 
Figures, and fo to compofe Globules of divers Magnitudes; 
which they call the Matter of the Second Element : and the 
Particles rubb'd or ground offthem, to bring them to thatForm, 
, they call the Matter of the Fir ft Element. See Element. 
And fince there would be more of this Firjl Element than 
would fuffice to fill all the Vacuities between the Globules 
ofthe Seco?id, they fuppofe the remaining Part to be driven 
towards the Centre of the Vortex, by the circular Motion of 



the Globules ; and that being there amafs'd into a Sphere* 
it would produce a Body like the Sun. See Sun. 

This Sun being thus form'd, and moving about its own 
Axis with the common Matter of the Vortex, would necef- 
farily throw out fome Parts of its Matter, thro' the Vacuities 
of the Globules of the Second Element constituting the Vor- 
tex ; and this efpecially at fuch Places as are farther! from 
its Poles; receiving, at the fame time, in by thefe Poles, as 
much as it lofes in its equatorial Parts. And by this means 
it would be able to carry round with it thofe Globules that 
are nearcft, with the greater Velocity, and the remoter, 
with lefs. And by this means thofe Globules which are near- 
eft the Centre of the Sun rnuft be leaft ; becaufe were they 
greater, or equal, they would, by reafon of their Velocity, 
have a greatercentrifugal Force, and recede from the Centre. 
See Light. 

If it fhould happen that any of thefe Sun-like Bodies in 
the Centres of the feveral Vortices, fhould be fo incruftated 
and weakened, as to be carried about in the Vortex of the 
true Sun; if it were of lefs Solidity, or had lefs Motion than the 
Globules towards the Extremity of the Solar Vortex ; then 
it would defcend towards the Sun, till it met with Globules 
of the fame Solidity, and capable of the fame Decree of 
Motion with itfelf; and thus, being fix'd there, it would be 
forever after carried about by the Motion ofthe Vortex^ 
without either approaching any nearer to, or receding from 
the Sun; and fo become a 'Planet. See Planet. 

Suppofing then all this, we are next to imagine that our 
Syftem was at firft divided into feveral Vortices, in the Cen- 
tre of each of which was a lucid fpherical Body; and that 
fome of thefe being gradually incruftated, were fwallowcd 
up by others which were larger and more powerful, till at 
laft they were alt deftroy'd and fwallow'd up by the biggeft 
Solar Vortex, except fome few which were thrown off in 
right Lines from one Vortex to another, and fo became Co- 
mets. See Comet. 

But this Doctrine of Vortices, is at beft merely hy- 
pothetical. — It does not pretend to /hew by what Laws and 
Means rhe cceleftial Motions are reaiiy effected, fo much 
as by what Means they poffibly might, in cafe it fhould have 
fo pleas'd the Creator.— But we have another Principle 
which accounts for the fame Phenomena as well, nay better 
than that of Vortices ; and which we plainly find has an actual 
Exiflence in the Nature of Things : And this is Gravity^ 
or the weight of Bodies. See Gravity. 

The Vortices, then, fliould be caft out of Philofophy, 
were it only that two different adequate Caufes of the fame 
Phenomena are inconfiftent. See Newtonian 'Philofophy '.- 
But we have other Objections againftit. — For i°, If the 
Bodies of the Planets and Comets be carried round the Sun 
in Vortices, the Bodies of the Parts of rhe Vortex immedi- 
ately invefting era, rnuft move with the fame Velocity, and 
in the fame Direction ; and befides, muft have the fame 

Denfity, or the fame vis Inertice. But it is evident, that 

the Planets and Comets move in the very fame Parts of the 
Heavens with different Velocities, and in different Directions. 
It follows, therefore, that thofe Parts of the Vortex muft re- 
volve at the fame time in different Directions, and with 
different Velocities ; fince one Velocity and Direction will be 
required for the Paffage of the 'Planets, and another for that 
of the Comets. 

2 , If it were granted, that feveral Vertices are contain'd 
in the fame Space, do penetrate each other, and revolve 
with divers Motions ; fince thofe Motions muft be conform- 
able to thofe of the Bodies, which are perfectly regular, and 
perform'd in Conic Sections ; it may be afk'd, How they 
fhould have been preferv'd entire fo many Ages, and not 
difturb'd and confounded by the adverfc Actions and Shocks 
of fo much Matter as they meet withal?/ 

3 , The Number of Comets is very great, and their Mo- 
tions perfectly regular, obferving the fame Laws with the 
'Planets, and moving in conical Orbits, that are exceedingly 
excentric. Accordingly they move every Way, and to all 
Parts of the Heavens, freely pervading the planetary Re- 
gions, and going frequently contrary to the Order of the 
Signs ; which were impoffible, unlefs thefe Vortices were 
away. 

4 , If the 'Planets moved round the Sun in Vortices, thofe 
Parts of the Vortices next the 'Planets, we have already ob- 
ferved, would be equally denfe with th.z'Planets themfelves: 
Confequently the vortical Matter contiguous to the Perimeter 
of the Earth's Orbit, would be as denfe as the Earth itfelf: 
And that between the Orbits of the Earth and Saturn, muft: 
be as denfe, or denfer. — For a Vortex cannot maintain it 
felf, unlefs the more denfe Parts be in the Centre, and the 
lefs denfe towards the Circumference : And fince the perio- 
dical times of the Planets are in a fefquialterate Ratio of 
their Diftances from the Sun, the Parts of the Vortex muft 
be in the fame Ratio. Whence it follows, that the centri- 
fugal Forces of the Parts will be reciprocally as the Squares 

of the Diftances. -Such, therefore, as are at a greater 

diftance from the Centre, will endeavour to recede there- 
from 
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from with the lefs Force. Accordingly, if they be lefs denfe, 
they mult give way to the greater Force, whereby the 
Parts nearer the Centre endeavour to rife. Thus, the more 
denfe will rife, and the lefs denfe defcend ; and thus there 
will be a change of places, till the whole fluid Matter of 
the Vortex be fo adjufted, as it may relt in <equilibrio. 

Thus will the greareft part of the Vortex without the 
Earth's Orbit, have a Degree of Denfity and Inactivity not 
lefs than that of the Earth itfelf— Whence the Comets muft 
meet with a very great refinance ; contrary to all Appear- 
ances. Cotef. prof, ltd Newt, princip. See Comet, Re- 
sistance, Medium, £yc. 

The Doctrine of Vortices, Sir /. Newton obferves, labours 
under many Difficulties : For a 'Planet to defcribe Areas pro- 
portional to the Times, the periodical Times of the Vortex 
ftiould be in a duplicate Ratio of their Diftances from the 
Sun ; and for the periodical Times of the 'Planets to be in a 
fefquiplicate Proportion of their Diftances trom the Sun, the 
periodical Times of the Parts of the Vortex mould be in the 
fame Proportion of their Diftances; and, laftly, for theleffer 
Vortices about Jupiter, Saturn, and the other Planets, to 
be preferred and fwim fecurely in the Sun's Vortex, the pe- 
riodical Times of the Parts of the Sun's Vortex mould be 

equal. None of which Proportions are found to obtain 

in the Revolutions of the Sun and Planets a-round their 
Axes. Phil. Nat. prin. Math, aptd Schol. Gen. in Cake. 

Betides, the Planets, according to thFs Hypothefis, being 
carried about the Sun in Ellipfes, ami having the Sun in the 
Umbilicus of each Figure, by Lines drawn from themfelves 
to the Sun, do always defcribe Areas proportionable to the 
Times of their Revolutions ; which that Author mews the 
Parts of no Vortex can do. Schol. Prop. ult. III. z. Princip. 

Again, Dr. Keil proves in his Examination of Burnet's 
theory. That if the Earth were carried in a Vortex, it would 
move fafter in the Proportion of 3 to 2, when it is in Virgo, 
than when it is in Pifces ; which all Experience proves to 
befalfe. f f 

VOTE, or Voice. See Suffrage, and Voice. 

— In the Houfe of Peers they give their Votes or Suffrages, 
beginning at the Puifne or loweit Baron, and fo to the reft 
feriatim, every one anfwering, a part, Content or not Con- 
tent ; and if the Affirmatives and Negatives arc equal, j'em- 
fer prtefumitnr pro ncgante ; the Speaker having no cafiitig 
Vote unlets he be a Peer. 

In the Houfe of Commons they Vote by Tea's and No's, 
promifcuoufly. See Parliament. 

VOTUM, in our antient Law-books, is ufed for Nupti<s ; 
fo Dies votorum, is the Wedding-day, Beta, lib. 4 . cap. 2. 
par. 16. Si donatorius ad alia vota convolaverit, &c. 

Votum, or Vow. See Vow. 

VOUCH,— A Perfon is faid to Vouch for another, when he 
undertakes to maintain or warrant him in a thing, or paffes 
his Word in his behalf. 

In Law, to Vouch, is to call fuch Perfon or Vouchee into 
Court, to make good his Warrant. See Warrant. 

VOUCHEE, a Perfon who is to warranty, or Vouch for 
another, who in refpecf hereof is call'd Voucher. See 
Voucher. 

VOUCHER, in Law, the Tenant who calls another 
Perfon into Court, bound to warranty him, and either to de- 
fend the Right againft the Demandant, or to yield him 0- 
ther Lands, (gc. to the value. See Warrant. 

This feems in fome meafure to agree to the Contract, in 
Civil Law, whereby the Vendee binds the Vendor, fome- 
times in the Simple Value of the Things bought, fomctimes 
in the Double ; to warrant the fecure enjoying of the Thing 
bought. 

Yet there is this Difference between the Civil and Com- 
mon Law in this Point, That the Civil Law binds every Man 
to warrant the Security of that which he felleth ; which the 
Common Law doth not, unlefs it be fpecially covenanted. 

The Procefs whereby the Vouchee is call'd, is a Summo- 
neas ad Warrantifandum ; and if the Sheriff return upon 
that Writ, that the Party hath nothing whereby he may.be 
fummon'd, then goes out anothor Writ call'd, Sequentur fub 
fuo periculo. 

A Recovery with a/ingle Voucher, is when there is but 
oncVoucher ; and with a double Voucher, is when the Vou- 
chee voucheth over; andfo a treble Voucher. SeeREcovERY. 

There is alfo a foreign Voucher, when the Tenant is im- 
pleaded in a particular Jurildicfion of that Court; more per- 
tinently call'd a Voucher of a Foreigner. 

Voucher, alfo lignifies a Leiger-book, or Book of Ac- 
compts, wherein are enter'd the Warrants for the Ac- 
comptant's Difcharge. See Eook-keei?ing. 

VOUSSOIR, Vault-fione, in Architecture, a Stone' pro- 
per to form the fweep of an Arch, being cut fomewhat in 
manner of a truncated Cone, whofe Sides, were they pro- 
long'd, would terminate in a Centre, to which all the Stones 
of the Vault are directed. See Vault. 

VOW, Votum, a folemn Promife or Offering of a Man's 
felf to God. See Oath. 



j vow 

t i. A P r er n° n !s ""fluted a Religious by taking three Vows, 
that of Poverty, that of Chaftity, and that of Obedience! 
oee Religious. 

^Amhors are divided as to the Antiquity of thefe Vowst 
— — Tis agreed, the antient Anchorites, and Hermits 
or the Ibebaidc made none ; they did nor confecrate rhem- 
elves to God by an indiffolv-ble Obligation, but were at 
liberty to quit their Retirement, and return into the World 
whenever the Fervor that drove 'em out of it, came to a- 
bate. See Anchorite, ci>e. 

Vows were not introduced till long after ; and that, to fix 
the too frequent Inconftancy of fuch as, after retiring from 
the World, repented themfelves too foon, or rooiliohtly; 
and by that means fcandaliz'd the Church, and difturb'd the 
Quiet of Families by their Return. 

Erafmus will have it, that folemn Vows were not intro- 
duced till the thirteenth Century, under the Pontificate of 
'Boniface VIII.' Others hold 'em as antient as the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon : But the Truth is, before S0711fa.ce V11I. 
there were none but fitnple Vows, and fuch as might be 

difpenfed withal. Their Vows, till that time, were not 

deem'd eternal Chains ; they were nor indiflbluble. 'Tis 
true, they were obligatory Promifes, as to Confcience, and 
the Inconftancy of fuch as violated them was held an odious 
Defertion : But as to Law, the Pcrfons were not held to be 
civilly dead, fo as, upon their Return, to render 'em incapa- 
ble of all Acts of civil Society. 

The mod common Vow was that of Poverty, but this only 
regarded the Convent, on account of which every Perfon 
diverted himfelf of all Property ; but the making of Vows 
did not at all exclude 'em from the Rights of Blood, or ren- 
der 'em incapable of Inheriting. 

No Religious, 'tis true, acquired the Property of the Ef- 
fects that fell to him ; they all belong'd to the Monaflery, 
in favour of which he had divclled himfelf of every thing ; 
and the Monaftery only left him the Ufufiuit and Direction 
of them. — The Popes have frequently confirm'd this Privi- 
lege to divers Orders, and permitted the Monks to inherit 
as much as if they were Seculars, and had made no Vows. 

At prefent, the civil Death of a Religious is dared from 
the Day he makes the Vows ; and from that time he is 
utterly incapable of inheriting. — A. Religious may reclaim, 
or proteft againft his Vows within five Years ; bur, after 
that, 'tis no longer admitted. — The Failures in the Pofifli- 
on are efteem'd to be purged by his Silence and Perieverance 
for five Years. — Indeed, to be reliev'd from his Vows, 'tis 
not enough the Party reclaim within the five Years ; but he 
muft likewife prove, he was forced to take the Habit. 

Vows, Vota, among the Romans, fignify the Sacrifices, 
Offerings, Prefents, and Prayers, made for the Emperors 
and Crefars, particularly for their Profperity, and the Laiting- 
nefs of their Empire. 

Thefe were, at firft, made every five Years, then every 
fifteen, and then every thirty, call'd Qllinquennalia, Decen- 
nalia, and Vicennalia. 

In divers antique Medals and Infcriptions, we read, Vot. X. 
Vot. XX. Vot. mult, fignifying Votis Decennalibits, Vice- 
nalibus, Multis, &c. 

VOTIVE Medals, are thofe whereon the Vows of the 
People for the Emperors or Emperefles are exprefs'd. See 
Medal. 

The Public Vows, made every five, ten, or twenty Years, 
are more often found round the Edges of the Medal, than on 
the Faces thereof, at leaft in the'Weftern Empire; for in 
the Eaftern the Cafe is different ; witnefs the Medal of M. 
Aurelius the younger, where the Reverfe reprefents the 
Vows made at the time of his Marriage, VOTA PUBLICA. 
And on Greek Medals, AHMOT ETXAt, which they fomc- 
times cxprefs by rhe two initial Letters, A. E. according to 
F. Hardouin's Conjecture, which may be admitted, in cer- 
tain Medals, where the AEM. SB that is, AEMAPXIKHS 
ESOT2IAS, does not well agree. Witnefs alfo the Medal of 
Antoninus, VOTA SUSCE'PTA DECENNALIA. 

The Origin of Vows, and Votive Medals, is given by AT, 
da Cange, thus :—A.jguftus feigning himfelf willing to quit 
the Empire, and having rwice, at the Prayers of the Senate, 
condefcended to hold it for ten Years longer, it grew into a 
Cuftom, to make frefh Public Prayers, Sacrifices, and 
Games, for his continuing it, at the ten Years end ; and 
thefe they call Decennalia, or Vota Decennalia. 

Under the Eaftern Emperors, thefe Vows were repeated 
every five Years : Hence it is that, after Diocletian's Time, 
we find on Medals VOTIS V. XV. tfc. which Praaice con- 
tinued till the Time of I'heodofius, when Chriftianity being 
well eftablifh'd, a Ceremony that had fome Remains of 
Heathenifm in it, was fet afide. So that the VOTIS 
MULTIS, on a Medal of Majorianus, muft be a very dif- 
ferent Thing ; and no other, doubtlefs, than a kind of Ac- 
clamation, like that, PLURA NATALIA FAELIC1TER. 
VOWEL, in Grammar, a Letter which affords a complete 
Sound of it felf; or a Letter fo Ample as only to need a bare 

opening 
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'opening of the Mouth to make it heard, and to form a 
diftinct Voice. See Letter. 

Such are a, f, i, o, u ; which are call'd Vocales, Vowels, 
in contradiftinclion to certain other Letters, which depending 
on a particular Application of fome part of the Mouth, as 
the Teeth, Lips, or Pdate, can make no perfect Sound 
without an opening of the Mouth, that is, without the ad- 
dition of a Vowel $ and are therefore call'd Confonants. See 
Consonant. 

Tho we ordinarily only reckon five Vowels, yet, befides 
that each of thefe may be either long or fhort, which oc- 
cafions a considerable Variety in the Sound : To confider 
only their Differences refulting from the different Apertures 
of the Mouth, one might add four or five more Vowels to the 
Number. — For the e open, and the e clofe, are different 
enough to make two Vowels, as in Sea, AT\&1)eptb ; fo alfo 
the o open, and o clofe, in Hoji, and Organ. — Add that the 
ti pronounced ok, as the Latins did, and as the Italians and 
Spaniards ftill do, has a very different Sound from the u, 
as pronounced by the Greeks, and as at this Day by the 
Englijb and French. — Again, eo, in People, make but one 
iimplc Sound, tho we write it with two Vowels. 

Laftly, the e mute is originally no more than a Surd 
join'd to a Confonant when that is to be pronounced without 
a Vowel, as when it is immediately follow'd by other Con- 
fonants, as in the Word Scamnttm. — This is what the He- 
brews call Scbeva, efpecially when it begins the Syllable : 
And this Scbeva is found in ali Languages, tho over-look'd 
in many of them, particularly the Englijb, Latin, &c. by 
reafon it has no proper Character to defign it j tho in fome 
of the Vulgar Tongues, particularly French and High-Dutch, 
it is exprefs'd by the Vowel e adding its Sound to the reft. 

Thus, without regarding the Differences of the fame 
Sound or Vowel as to length or fhortnefs, one may diftinguifh 
ten feveral Sounds or Vowels, exprefs'd by the following 
Characters, a, e, e, i, o, 6, en, oil, u, e, mute. See Al- 
phabet. 

VOX, in Law — Vocem non habere, is a Phrafe ufed by 
SraBon and Fleta, for an infamous Perfon $ one who is not 
admitted to be a Witnefs. 

UP-LAND, is high Ground, or, as fome call it, Terra 
firma $ oppofite to luch as is moorifh, marfhy, or low : or 
it is Paflure-land, which lies fo high as not to be overflow'd 
With Rivers, or Land-floods. 

UPRIGHT, in Architecture, a Reprefentation or Draught 
of the Front of a Building ; call'd alfo, an Elevation. See 
Elevation. 

Upright, in Heraldry, is ufed in refpect of She 11- Fifh.es, 
as Crevices, &c. when ftanding upright in a Coat. — Inafmuch 
as they want Fins, they cannot according to Gullim, be pro- 
perly laid to be Hauriant 5 that being a Term appropriated 
to fcaly Fifh.es. 

URACHUS, in Anatomy, a membranous Canal in a Fce- 
tus, proceeding from the Bottom of the urinary Bladder, 
tl ro 1 the Navel to the 'Placenta, along with the umbilical 
VefTels, whereof it is efteem'd one. See Umbilical 
Vcffcls. 

The Termination of the Vrdclms in the Placenta, forms 
a little oval Vefica, or Bladder, which ferves to receive the 
Urine fecreted in the Kidneys of the Fztus, and that could 
not make its way thro' thaVretbra, by reafon of the refift- 
ance of the Spbinbler of the Bladder, which is not to be 
overcome but by Infpiration. 

The Humour found in the Vefica of the Urachus, is ftill 
in the greater Quantity, the higher colour'd, and the more 
like Urine 5 as the Foetus is nearer the time of the Birth. 

The Urachus is not plainly found anywhere but in Brutes; 
but there is nodifpute but that it exifts in an Human Fcetus. 
See Foetus, 

M. Drelin court, a celebrated Profeffor of Anatomy at 
Leiden, and fome others after him, deny the Urachus to be 
hollow : On which Suppofition it would not be eafy to aflign 
its Ufe, unlefs to keep the Bladder fufpended to the Navel. 
But the former Opinion feems the belt warranted. See 
Urine. 

URANIBOURG, a Term often heard among Aftrono- 
mers, being the Name of a celebrated Obfervatory, in a 
Caftle on the little Ifland Veena, or Huena, in the Sound $ 
built by that noble Dane, Tycbo Srabe, and furnifli'd with 
Inftruments for obferving the Courfe and Motions of the 
heavenly Bodies. See Observatory. 

This famed Obfervatory, finifli'd about the Year 1580, 
did not fubfift above feventeen Years 5 when Tycbo, who 
little thought to have erected an Edifice of fo fhort a Dura- 
tion, and who had even publifh'd the Figure and Pofition of 
the Heavens which he had chofe for the Moment to lay the 
firft Stone in, was obliged to abandon his Country. 

Soon after this, thofe to whom the Property of the Ifland 
Huena was given, made it their Bufinefs to demolifh Ura- 
nibourgh : Part of the Ruins were difpers'd into divers 
Places, the reft ferved to build Tycbo a handfom Seat upon 
his antient Eftate, which to this Day bears the Name of 



Uranibourgh. — For as to the antient Uranibourg, there is 
now no Footfteps remaining. 'Twas here Tycbo compofed 
his Catalogue of the Stars. See Catalogue. 

M. Picart, making a Voyage to Uranibourgb, found 
Tycbd's Meridian-Line drawn thereon, to deviate from the 
Meridian of the World ; which confirms the Conjecture of 
fome, That the Pofition of the Meridian-Line may vary. 
See Meridian. 
URBICARY "Provinces. See Suburbicary. 
URDEE, in Heraldry.— A Crofs urdee, feems to be the 
fame with what we otherwife call clecbee. See Clechee. 

UREDO, the Blading or Blighting of Trees or Herbs. 
See Blast and Blight. 

Uredo, is fometimes ufed by Phyficians for an Itching or 
Burning in the Skin. See Itch. 

URENTIA, are fometimes ufed for Medicines of a hot 
or burning Quality. See Caustic. 

URETERS, in Anatomy, two long and fmall Canals, 
which come from the Bafon of the Kidneys, one on each 
fide, and terminate in the Bladder $ ferving to convey the 
Urine, fecreted in the Glands of the Kidneys, into the 
Bladder. See Kidney, and Bladder. 

They lie between the doubling of the Peritoneum 5 and 
defcending in the form of an S, pierce the Bladder near its 
Neck, where they run, firft, fome fpace betwixt its Coats, 
and then o^en into its Cavity. 

They are compofed of three Coats. — The firft is from the 
Peritoneum $ the fecond is made of fmall oblique mufcular 
Fibres ; and the third, which is very fenfible, has feveral 
fmall Glands, which feparate a flimy Liquor, to defend it 
againit the Acrimony of the Urine. 

The neighbouring Parts furnifh them with Blood- Vefle Is ; 
and they have Nerves from the Intercoftals and the Vertebra 
of the Loins. — Their Caviry is fometimes contracted in three 
or four places, efpecially towards the Bladder 

Such as are fubject to the Gravel, and given to exceffive 
drinking, have rhem fometimes fo much dilated, that one 
may put the End of ones little Finger into them. See 
Stone and Gravel. 

Their Obftruction caufes a Suppreflion of the Urine. See 
Urine. 

The Word is form'd from ihcGreek «f«i», meiere, to make 
Water. 

URETHRA, in Anatomy, call'd alfo Meatus Urinarius, 
a Tube or Canal arifing from the Neck of the Bladder, and 
continued to the Pudendum ; ferving to difcharge or carry 
off the Urine out of the Bladder. See Urine. 

Some will have it to be only a Production of the Neck of 

the Bladder itfelf.- Its length is very different in the two 

Sexes. — In Man it terminates in the Extremity of the Glans, 

and is ordinarily a Foot long.- In Woman, 'tis but two 

Fingers breadth long, and terminates in the Vulva 5 but it 
is much wider, and more eafily dilated here than in the o- 
ther Sex. 

Mr. Cowper gives us an Inftance of a Woman, wherein 
the Hymen was fo firm and impervious, that her Husband 
finding no PafTage thro' it, had open'd himfelf another thro' 
the Urethra. See Hymen. 

The Urethra is compofed of two Membranes, and a little 
fpongy Subftance like that of the Corpora Cavernofa, except 
at the End which joins the Neck of the Bladder, where the 
diftance between the Membranes is fmall, and fill'd up with 
a thin and red glandulous Subftance, whofe excretory Ducts 
piercing the inner Membrane, pour into a Pipe a mucilagi- 
nous Liquor which lines and lubricates its Cavity, and prevents 
the Salts of the Urine from galling it ; as having a farther 
Office in the Male Sex, viz. the Emiflion of the Seed. 
See Penis, and Seed. 

URIGO, a burning with a Cauftic or Cautery. Sec 
Caustic, and Cautery. 

URIM and Tbummim, D'ErO DH1N, q- d. Lights and 
Perfections, the Name of a kind of Ornament belonging 
to the Habit of the High-Prieft, in vertue whereof he gave 
oracular Anfwers to the People. SeepRopHECY, &c. 

The High-Priefts of the Je-xvs, we are told, confultcd 
God in the moft important Affairs of their Common-wealth, 
and received Anfwers by the Urim and Thummim. — What 
thefe were is difputed among the Criticks: Some take them 
to be the twelve precious Stones in the Breaft-Plate of the 
High-Prieft,which flume like a Flame of Fire. See Pector al. 
Others will have them, the antient Terapbim, or little 
human Figures carried by the Prieft, hid in the Fold of his 
Robe or Gown, and by which he anfwer'd the Queftions of 
the Jews. See Teraphim. 

Diodorus Siculus relates, that there was a like Ceremony 
in ufe among the Egyptians, whofe principal Minifter of 
Juftice carried an Image of precious Stones about his Neck, 
which was call'd Truth. 

URINAL, in Medicine, a Veflel fit to receive and hold 
Urines 5 and ufed accordingly, for the conveniency of fick 
Perfons. 
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'Tis ufually of Glafs, and crooked ; and fometimes fill'd 
with Milk, to affwage the Pain of the Gravel. 

URINARIA Fifiula, is the fame as Urethra ; fo call'd 
from its Office, to convey the Urine. See Urethra. 

URINARY 'Paffage. ? „ Sr, 

Meatus URINARIUS. 5 See I^rrthra. 

Urinary Bladder. 

Vefica URINARIA. 

URINE, a liquid Excrement, or Humour, feparated from 
the Blood in the Kidneys, convey'd thence into the Blad- 
der, and difcharg'd by the Urethra. See Excrement. 

The Urine is fecreted from the Arterial Blood in the Glands 
of the Kidneys ; from which arife numerous little pellucid 
Pipes, and Veins, which receiving the fecreted Urine, at 
length join into twelve 'Papille ; out of which the Urine 
oozes into a Cavity call'd the 'Pelvis, from whence it runs into 
the Ureters of either fide, and thro' them into the "Bladder ; 
and from that, at length, thro' the Urethra, out of the Bo- 
dy. See Kidneys, Fapillje, Pelvis, Ureter, Blad- 
der, and Urethra. 

The Secretion of the Urine, then, is not perform'd by 
any Attraction, as fome will have it ; or by any Emulfion, 
as others ; or any Fermentation, as others ; or any Precipi- 
tation, as others : but by the Force of the Heart, and Ar- 
teries, whereby the Blood is driven thro' innumerable Turn- 
ings and Windings of the Veffels ;. attenuated by Refiftances, 
oppofite Motions, violent Concuffions, and various Mixtures, 
till the more liquid and ferous Part thereof, is forc'd thto' 
Canals fmaller than the Blood- Veffels, and fo collected and 
difcharg'd. See Secretion. 

The Word Urine is form'd from the Greek ?£?e, which 
fignifies the fame thing. 

'Tis more than probable, that the Blood of the Emulgent 
Artery, convey'd thro' all the little Branches that fpread 
thro' the exterior Membranes of the Veficuld! whereof the 
Kidneys are compos'd, being by this means exceedingly di- 
vided, and as it were attenuated, enters the Vejiculte them- 
felves, and gives them their red Colour ; that it is there 
filtrated, and the ferous or urinous Parts fecreted ; and that 
this Filtration is promoted by the alternate Contractions and 
Dilatations of the flefhy Fibres that indole thelittle Veficles; 
and that after the Filtrations, the Parrs that remain Blood 
are refum'd by the Capillary Branches of the Veins ; the 
reft entering the excretory Ducts of the Vejicultf, which 
are the firft Receptacle of the Urine. Hifl. Acad, de 
Sciences, An. 1705. 

Monfieur Morin, in the Memoirs of the French Academy, 
marks out a new Rout or Courfe for the Urine. — -The ordi- 
nary one, which is the Paffage of any Liquor we drink 
thro' the Stomach, into the Interlines, thence into the Lac- 
teals, thence into the Receptacle of the Chyle, thence into 
the Subclavian Vein, thence into the Cava, thence into the 
right Ventricle of the Heart, thence into the Lungs, and 
thence into the left Ventricle of the Heart; thence into the 
Aorta, thence into the Emulgent Artery, thence into the 
Kidneys, thence into the Ureters, and at laft into the Blad- 
der ; feems too long and circuitous ; confidering how readily 
Mineral Waters pafs, and what a fpeedy effect Afparagus 
is found to have. — Befides, that on this Principle, the Li- 
quors we drink mixing with fo many other Liquors in their 
way, ftiould be greatly alter'd thereby ; whereas we fre- 
quenly find a Tincture of Caffia, render'd by Urine almoft 
as black as when firft taken : and the like is obferv'd of di- 
vers other Liquors. 

M. Morin, therefore, maintains, that a good part of the 
Liquor we drink, oozes thro' the Membranes of the Sto- 
mach, and falls into the Pelvis ; where it enters the Blad- 
der thro' the Pores thereof, without getting into the Intef- 
tines, which are lined with too thick and vifcid a Humour 
to allow it Ingrefs. 

This Syftem is confirmed hence, That both the Stomach 
and Bladder, even of a dead Animal, ate found eafily per- 
meable to Water. 

Accordingly, Dr. Morgan affures us, that if the Contents 
of the Abdomen be taken out of an animal Body, after 
it is juft open'd ; and the Stomach be fill'd with warm Wa- 
ter, while the Parts are yet reaking ; the Liquor will pafs 
into the Bladder, which will vifibly receive it, and be fill'd 
in pioportion as the Stomach empties. 

The fame Author adds, that if a Ligatute be made up- 
on the Ureters, while the Animal is yet living, and the 
Blood continues to circulate; tho this muft cut off all Com- 
munication from the Kidneys to the Bladder ; yet any Li- 
quor with which the Stomach is fill'd will pafs into the 
Eladder. 

From the whole, tho fome of our beft Anatomifts hold 
that a Circulation of the whole Mafs of Blood is effected in 
five Minutes, and others in two ; which mighr account for 
the quick Paffage of rhe Urine ; 'tis hatd to conceive, but 
that part of it muft go immediately from the Stomach into 
the Bladder. 

The general Defign of Nature in this new Vrmary Drain, 
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we have an Inftance 
: Tears old, that pifs'd 



is fuppofed to be to prevent ahy fudden Plethora; rjr immo- 
derate Diftenfion of the Veffels upon drinking. 

As a neceffary Confcquence of this Syftem, the Author 
eftabhfhes two kinds of Urines ; the one filtrated immedi- 
ately out of the Stomach into the Bladder; rhe other mak- 
ing the long Courfe of the Circulation. 

In the 'Philofophical Tranfa&ions. 
given us, by Mr. Toung, of a Boy fi: 
off almoft all his Urine by his Navel 

In the fame TranfaSions, Dr. Richardfon gives an Ac- 
count of a Boy at North Bierly in Torkjhire, who liv'd to 
feventeen Tears of Age without ever making Water ; yet 
was in perfect Health.— He had conftantly a Diarrhea on 
him, but without much uneafinefs. — The Obftruftion, that 
Author obferves, muft have been in his Kidneys ; for he 
had never any Inclination to make Water. 

Urines are ofvarious Kinds and Properties. — ■ After drink- 
ing plentifully of any aqueous Fluid, the Urine is crude, in- 
fipid, void of Smell, and eafily retain'd. — That yielded by 
Chyle well concocted, is ftiarper, more faline, lefs copious, 
fomewhat fetid, and more ltimulating. — That from Chyle 
already converted into Serum, is redder, iharper, falter, 
and more fetid and ftimulating. — And that fecern'd after 
long Abftinence, from Humours well concocted and wore off 
the folid Parts, is the lead copious, Iharpeft, falteft, red- 
deft, moft fetid, almoft putrify'd, and of all others the hard- 
eft to retain. 

The Urine, therefore, contains the watery Part of the 
Blood, its Iharpeft, fubtilett, and moft volatile Salt, and 
that neareft to the alkaline Kind ; its fharpeft, fmalleft, and 
moft volatile Oil, and that neareft to Putrefaction ; and its 
fmalleft moft volatile Earth. See Blood. 

The Sal Armoniac of the Antients was prepar'd from Ca- 
mels Urine. See Armoniac. 

And the ■Thofphorus, in ufe among us, from human Urine. 
See Phosphorus. 

Salt-petre is likewife prepar'd from the Urine, and other 
Excrements of Animals. See Salt-petre. 

The Indians fcarce ufe any other Medicine but Cows 
Urine. — The Spaniards make great ufe of Urine to clean 
their Teeth withal : So did the Celtiberians of old. 

Urine is alfo ufed in Dying, to ferment and warm the 
Woad. — Old Urine, tinges Silver with a fine gold Colour. 

The Xtifirders in the Urine ate various. See Strangu- 
ry, Retention, Diaeetes, Stone, Nubecula, S?c. 

Urine, in Medicine. The Urine affords one of the 

principal Criterions, or Signs whereby Phyficians judge of the 
State of the Patient, and the Courfe of the Difeafe. See 
Sign, Symptom, Disease, &c. 

In cafting, or examining Urine, the Things to be confi- 
der'd, are, its Quantity, Colour, Smell, Tafte, Fluidity, and 
the Matters Twimming therein. 

An abundance of Urine, indicates a Loofenefs of the Re- 
nal Pipes; a Diminution of Perfpiration ; Sweat; Saliva; an 
imperfect Mixture of the Blood, whereby the watery Parrs 
feparate eafily from the reft ; a nervous Indifpofition ; a co- 
pious drinking of fome aqueous Liqiud, or fome Diuretic ta- 
ken. — Such Urine prefages a Thicknefs of what is left behind, 
and its Acrimony ; Thirft, Anxiety, Obftructions, and their 
Effects, a dry, thirfty, hot Confumption. 

A contrary State of rhe Urine indicates the Contraries - 
and prefages future Repletions, Heavinefs, Droufinefs Con- 
vulfive Tremors, cifc. 

A thin, limpid, infipid, colourlefs, tafllefs Urine, denotes 
a great Conftriction of the Renal Veffels, and at the fame 
time, a brill Agitation of the Humours ; a ftrong Cohefion 
of the Oil, Salt, and Earth in the Blood it felf, and an im- 
perfect Mixture of the aqueous Parts therewith ; fome grie- 
vous Indifpofition of the Mind, a hyfteric or hypochondriac 
Fit ; a Debility of the Vifiera ; Cruditv, Pituita, Obftruc- 
tions of the Veffels ; and, in acute Difeafes, a want of a 
Coction and Crifis.— Such Urine portends much the fame as 
a too copious Urine ; and in acute inflammatory Difeafes, a 
bad Condition of the Vifiera, Deliria, Phrenfies, Convul- 
fions, Death. 

Ruddy Urine, without any Sediment, in acute Difeafes 
indicates a violent Motion and Attrition among the Parts 
that conftitute the Humours, and between the Veffels and 
the Humouts ; a clofe intimate Mixture _of the Oil Salt 
Earth and Water in the Humours : and hence a great Cru- 
dity of the Difeafe, and its long Duration, and great Danger. 
—Such Urine prefages gangrenous Deftrucfions of the fineft 
Veffels ; chiefly thofe of the Brain and Cerebel, and thence 
Death : a difficult Coftion ; a flow, doubtful Crifis : And 
all thefe the worfe, as the Urine is redder, and freer of 
Sediment. If there be a heavy copious Sediment, it fhews 
a ftrong antecedent Attrition ; loofe Veffels ; fharp, faline, 
colliquated Blood, unfit for Nutrition ; intermitting Fevers- 
and Scurvy. 

The Prefages are, the Durablenefs of the Difeafe wear- 
ing of the Veffels, Weaknefs, colliquative Sweats, Saliva 
Wc. Atrophy, and Dropfy. — If the Sediment in fuch Ur'w't 
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be branny, fcaly, filmy, &c. it prefages the like, only wotfe, 
A yellow Urine, with a Sediment as before, denotes a 

Jaundice, and the Symptoms thereof in the Cutis, Stools, 

Hypochondriums, &G. 
A green Urine, with a thick Sediment, denotes an atra- 

bilary Temperature, and that the Matter thereof is refolved, 



and 'now excreted : confequently Anxieties about the l Pr<s- 
cordia. Perturbations of Stool, Iliac and Colic Pains. 

Slack Urine, denotes the fame with green, only in a 
greater and worfe degree. 

Blood, Pus, Caruncles, Filaments, Hairs, Anguillx, 
Grama;, Sand, Parts of Stone, and a Mucus at the bottom 
of the Urine, denote fome Diforder in the Kidneys, Urerers, 
Bladder, Tefticles, Seminal Veficles, Troftat£,m& Urethra. 

Fatty Urine, generally breeds fmall Sands, adhering to 
fome vifcid Matter, and thus produces a fort of oily Mem- 
brane, or Pellicle, which denotes an abundance of Earth, and 
a heavy Salt in rhe Blood, and prefages the Scurvy, Stone, &Sc. 

A Foetid Urine, denotes the Salrs and Oils to be attenua- 
ted, diffolv'd, and almoft putrify'd ; whence very great dan- 
ger, both in chronic and acute Difeafes. 

Urine which when (hook, retains its Froth long, denotes 
a Tenacity of the Mixture, and thence a difficulty of Cri- 
fis ; and pulmonick Difeafes, or Catarrhs in the Head. 
. But the Urine is chiefly confuked in acute Fevers, where 
'tis a very fure Sign : For, i", Urine with a white, light, 
equable, turbinated, inodorous Sediment, thro' the whole 
Courfe of the Difeafe to the Crifis, is a very good Prefage. 
2°, Copious, white, ftrangurious Urine, with much white 
Sediment, emitted, at the Time of the 'Crifis, cures and 
takes away Abfceffes. 3 , A thin, ruddy Urine, that does 
not fubfide ; a white, thin, watery Urine ; a thin, equable; 
yellow Urine ; a turbid Urine that does not fubfide, denotes, 
in very acute Difeafes, a great Crudity, a difficult Crifis, and 
a durable dangerous Difeafe. 

Urine, in Agriculture, is of excellent Ufe as a Manure. 
See Manure. 

The knowing in Agriculture and Gardening, prefer Urine 
for Land, Trees, igc. before Dung ; as penetrating better 
to the Roots ; and removing divers Infirmities of Plants. 

The Decay of the antient Kentijb Pippins, is a thing 
much complain'd of; and Mr. Mortimer obferves, they will 
be quite loll, unlefs fome Perfons fet themfelves to the an- 
tient way of Culture 3. which, as all antient Graziers and 
Gardeners know, was by wafhing the moffy, worm-eaten, 
canker'd, and unfound Trees, two or three times in the 
Month of March, with the Urine of Oxen, S?c. gather'd 
in earthen Veffels, plac'd under the Planks of the Stalls 
wherein they were fatted. 

In Holland, and in divers other Parts, they preterve the 
Urine of their Beafts, iSc. with as much Care as their Dung. 

Mr. Hartlib, Sir Hugh Tlat, Mr. Mortimer, &c. make a 
common Complaint, that fo great an Improver of Land, and 
fo remarkable a Strengthner of Manure, fhould be fo much 
difrcgarded among us. 

URINOUS Salts, are the fame with what we otherwise 
call Alcali Salts, or Alkalies. See Alkali. 

There are two Kinds of Urinous Salts, the one fix'd; the 
other volatile. The fix'd prevail in Plants, and the vola- 
tile in Animals. See Salt. 

They are called Urinous, in refpecl of their Tafte and 
Smell, which bear fome refemblance to thofe of Urine. 

URN, Urna, a kind of Vafe, of a roundiih form, but 
biggeft in the middle, like the common Pitchers ; now fel- 
dom ufed, but as Ornaments over Chimney-pieces, in 
Buffets, &c. or by way of Acroters, a-top of Buildings, Fu- 
neral Monuments, iSc. See Vase, and Acroter. 

The gteat ufe of Urns among the Antients, was to pre- 
ferve the Afhes of the Dead, after they were burnt : For 
which Reafon they were call'd Cineraria, and Urine Cine- 
raria ; and were placed fometimes under the Tomb-ftone, 
whereon the Epitaph was cut ; and fometimes preferved in 
Vaults in their own Houfes. See Sepulchre, Tomb, and 
Funeral. 

Urns were alfo ufed at their Sacrifices, to put liquid things 
in. See Sacrifice. 

They were alfo of ufe in the Sortes 'Pneneftinte, or Catt- 
ing of Lots. See Sortes. 

At Rome, too, the Cuflom was to abfolve or condemn 
the Accufed, by the Suffrages, or Calculi, which the Judges 
caft into the Judicatory Urn. See Absolution, igc. 

Virgil reprefents Minos the Judge of Hell, fliaking the 
Urn, to decide the Lots of Mankind — gueefitor Minos ur- 
nam movet. 

The Urn is dill the attribute of Rivers, which are paint- 
ed leaning on Urns, reprefenting their Sources by the Wa- 
ter flowing therefrom. We find them reprefented in the 

fame manner on antique Medals, and Relievo's. See Ri- 
ver, and Attribute, 

Urn, Urna, was alfo a Roman Meafure, for liquid 
Things ; containing about three Gallons and a half of our 
Meafure. See Measure. 
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UROCRITERIUM, a Cafting of Water ; a giving 
Judgment of Difeafes by the Sight of the Urine. See U- 

The Word is compounded of ieyv, Urine, and Kzmiuov, 
Criterion, Mark, Sign. — Hence alfo the Words Uromancy, 
Urofcopy, &c. 



URSA, in Aftronomy, the Scar, 'triones, sl Name com- 
mon to two Constellations of the Northern Hemifphere, near 
the Pole ; diftinguifh'd by Major, and Minor. See Con- 
stellation. 

Ursa Major, or the Great Sear, according to VMemy's 
Catalogue, confifts of 3 5 Stars ; according to Tycho's of ;6 ; 
but in the Sritannic Catalogue we have 215 : The Longi- 
tudes, Latitudes, Magnitudes, £?c. whereof, are as follow. 

Stars in the Conftellation Ursa Major. 



Names and Situations of the Stars. 

Inform, between Perfeus and the ~> 
Head of the great Bear 5 



A Star of Urfa Minor in Tyche 
5 



Of Urfa Minor 
Of Ufa Minor 



Inform, between the Pole and Auriga 
Preced. the great Bear. 



37th ofCaflioptia in Tycho 



Perhaps, 3 2d of Caj/iopeia in Tyeho 
jo 



40 
35th of Cajfiopeia 
3«th 

33d 
34th 

45 



50 



Inform, following A<n£<i,between the 
5-5 Head of UrfaMajor and Gemini 



60 



Sf? Longitude 


Latitude. 




3 




North. 




r 


" 


/ // 




H 10 41 


11 


3' 34 4 




II 57 


29 


30 56 54 




11 52 


'5 


30 33 50 




•3 54 


32 


34 ■ 38 




16 38 


38 


43 23 17 




14 49 45 


32 23 17 




14 58 


■4 


30 50 59 




■6 59 57 


37 23 19 




17 12 


5 


35 53 15 




16 20 


4 


28 33 30 




17 10 


6 


30 35 42 




19 12 


3 


34 52 27 




19 47 


39 


34 15 39 




21 13 


55 


33 5 2 




22 28 


5" 


40 44 23 




22 47 


57 


38 30 25 




23 20 





38 1 8 




22 54 41 


33 8 33 




23 27 45 


3* 39 5 6 




H 23 33 


43 


33 2 7 4° 




m 24 29 


32 


35 2 9 38 




24 56 


5 


36 24 34 




2 5 39 


2 4 


31 51 2 




27 31 


56 


42 15 18 




27 17 


9 


35 28 5 




27 26 


38 


35 4 2 2 5 




28 10 


15 


45 5 Z 5 2 




28 9 


27 


36 33 18 




28 26 


36 


38 4 3° 




28 40 


56 


35 34 S 8 




29 3 


43 


38 20 59 




29 11 





35 57 43 




2 9 44 35 


35 3 3 




29 51 





35 '3 ' 




29 59 


35 


35 2 3° 




ffi ° 3° 


30 


34 5° 33 




1 27 


12 


38 13 19 




1 33 


53 


38 12 16 




1 5" 


12 


33 34 54 




2 57 


37 


36 15 26 




2 31 


17 


44 2 3 21 




2 39 


"3 


45 43 33 




3 28 


«7 


34 47 




4 2 


IS 


36 21 17 




4 5° 


22 


35 2 4 22 




6 35 


1 1 


22 9 27 




6 


2 


36 54 46 




6 23 


3- 


37 57 49 




7 34 


35 


36 58 2 




8 7 


5° 


36 17 15 




8 30 


23 


37 2 o 15 




9 58 


$« 


26 58 23 




9 31 


29 


32 47 55 




11 18 


5 


26 53 54 




11 19 


26 


37 25 55 




12 3 


S3 


35 1 55 


. 


12 I 


5 


36 41 20 


1 


11 24 


1 


40 48 30 


i 


14 46 


5 2 


34 S 6 45 




16 42 59 


25 58 1 




l6 42 


47 


26 9 39 


5 


H 27 40 


38 40 


5 


16 2 


49 


33 56 3i 




12 54 


« 


36 58 28 


5 


16 37 


■ 8 


39 21 2 
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Names and Situations of 
the Stars. 



3 Longitude, 



17 u 39 

16 i8 8 

18 13 48 

"7 33 11 

Inform, between Gemini and the fore- 05 23 6 54 
70 foot of the Bear 

S IS 39 28 

17 19 32 

18 o 47 

18 29 23 

27 25 i 9 

21 36 o 

20 41 31 

28 37 48 

19 39 10 
28 30 18 



In the Tip of the Nofe 
Preced. of 2 againft the Eyes 

Subfeq. of the fame 

75 
Againft rhe Jaw 



Preced. of 2 in the Forehead 
North, in the preced. anterior Foot 

80 

North, of the Informes under the £ Si o 58 20 
anterior Feet C eg 20 53 39 

South, of the preced. Foot 29 37 3 

Pofterior in the Forehead 20 58 41 

Preced. in the Triangle of the Neck 23 15 30 

85 
Second of the Informes 
That under the preced. Knee 
South, in the Triangle of the Neck 



That over the preced. Knee 

Nor.of the brighter among 5 Informes Si 6 



SI 3 12 jo 

50 28 47 53 

24 57 27 
zy 39 29 

51 2 57 59 

S 28 58 12 



South, of the fame 



In Extrem. of the Ear 

Pofter. in the Triangle of the Neck 

In the id anterior Knee 

100 
A lcfs over this 
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7 3i -1 
° 34 S3 

f zo 4 2 

22 o 38 
26 29 5 
o 26 16 
4 51 16 



Laft of $ Informes under the ante- 
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North, of a in the Breaft 
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6 16 
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27 57 

1 37 
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Preced. of Informes under the pcO 
fterior Feet C 
North, in the preced. pofter. Foot 

South, and pofter. in the fame Foot 

ISO 

2d of the Informes under the poft.Feet 
3d and North, of the fame 



Prec.in theBafe of anOxygonousA? 
of Informes,\lnder the Bear's Feet > 
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Subfeq. in the Bafe of the Oxygon 



iJ1 

In theApex of theOxygonousTriang. 
In the preced. pofter. Leg 
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South in P of preced, or in the Sid© 
North, of preced. in the Back 
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SI 9 44 

50 28 38 28 

a 2 21 49 
1 56 55 

5 o 20 
7 52 " 
4 4' 45 
12 18 14 
16 42 35 

16 40 51 
1 28 23 

15 13 22 
1 53 10 

51 l6 54 2 
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41 30 16 
36 58 19 

39 50 13 
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Names and Situations of 
the Stars. 

In the preced. pofter. Knee 
South, in the fubfeq. pofter. Knee 
North, in the fame Knee 
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34 45 
21 5 21 
20 13 16 
10 16 5 
10 13 49 

19 33 52 



4 5 
24 3" 
11 31 
18 21 



12 5 54 
11 49 42 
26 35 38 
u 5 14 

13 11 35 

■5 1 4" 
26 31 49 
22 10 5 

26 59 12 

27 23 30 

24 46 14 
15 4 12 

25 39 15 
10 49 58 

26 53 23 



20 51 27 

33 25 55 
42 47 58 
38 85 45 
25 49 20 

36 4 34 
20 4 22 

■7 55 5 8 
36 36 zi 
53 16 39 

51 13 2 

45 7 19 
38 26 25 

28 58 26 

34 5 6 3° 

35 20 16 

53 39 >6 

20 42 32 

20 17 29 
24 40 

46 25 7 

24 24 4 
46 9 35 

40 39 18 
42 39 11 

38. 14 10 
34 37 7 

4 1 " 33 
26 43 16 
18 32 33 

22 4 14 

49 27 46 

29 52 27 

50 11 42 
28 57 46 

50 35 12 
22 13 20 

25 3 44 

42 30 35 

43 45 37 

28 51 47 

5 1 2 3 45 
21 36 55 

44 28 41 
34 49 "4 

44 23 38 
44 49 I2 

21 3 23 

46 48 33 
44 29 4 

42 57 j8 
24 56 4 
33 3 5 
24 54 27 
24 29 35 
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3 .6 
6 16 



31 
45 
30 4 51 

49 40 5 
29 31 30 
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& Longitude 

s 

° t ft 
24 29 32 

W 3 o 37 

2 20 15 

.51 29 52 42 
27 38 30 

tft? 1 16 32 
SI 29 21 41 

'5 44 57 
tn; o 36 32 
41.28 33 4° 

20 1 48 
B 6 30 1; 
S\ 10 43 46 

*te 7 54 52 
South, in the Thigh il 29 21 15 
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Tl • 1 23 14 2 

Bright Star in theThigh; the South/7 26 635 
of the following in Square j 23 43 54 

m ■ 5' 4' 

5 44 25 

41 2 5 35 54 
It? ° 5 37 
SI z6 4° 4° 
lit IO 52 24 
4 5 1 53 

41 26 34 28 
1% 10 28 30 

3 29 14 
Sl zS 2 7 25 
t!t "3 '3 35 



In the Root of the Tail ; North, of; 
Square of the following < 
In the South. Hip " 

170 



North, in the Hip 
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SI 29 59 48 

27 30 45 

fl£ 4 40 31 

That prec. the Inform, under the Tail 13 26 26 

'4 45 '3 
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SI 23 53 31 

n? 17 12 4 
il 18 30 28 
1K19 27 18 

4 31 25 
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35 3' 46 
24 46 5 
26 9 3 
30 46 34 
35 46 45 


32 4' 24 
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31 14 49 

37 '7 9 
40 4 3 


49 27 1 
29 '5 46 
56 1 1 51 
27 6 16 
41 32 23 
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49 34 37 
41 lo 22 
38 58 35 


51 6 44 
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51 39 36 
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45 37 34 
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40 35 50 
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S 2 13 5° 
37 46 
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ift of the Tail 

185 
Bright Star under the Tail Informts 

That following the iftofthe Tail 

ISO 

Inform. prcc.Bootes betweentheTai] ? 
of the Bear, and Coma Berenices} 

19! 

ift of the 2 preceding the laft of T 
the Tail / 

Middle of 3 bright ones in the Tail 

200 
That refting, as it were,on the former 

That preced. the laft of the Tail 

Prec. in A over the laft of the Tail 

205 
North, in the fame Triangle 
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41 21 43 1 
IK 25 45 10 
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23 7 8 
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23 13 27 

21 42 23 

22 54 28 
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48 40 22 
40 33 13 
40 37 42 
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57 57 46 
39 5 1 39 
61 3 41 
38 51 12 
54 20 16 
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4° 7 53 
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33 57 20 
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4 t 39 50 
41 51 18 
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23 28 15 

15 54 8 

24 23 21 
11 1 8 59 

11 29 36 

5 22 51 
20 o 55 

12 48 o 

16 53 28 

"4 55 49 

ft I 38 2Z 

■ 47 34 

6 58 9 
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Laft of the Tail 

Informes towards Bootes's Belt 

Laft of the Triangle over the Tail 
215 



n? 1 



25 24 



22 34 24 

ft 5 20 16 

5 25 42 

5 43 42 

^ is 51 20 



41 40 11 

43 40 31 

43 27 29 

44 14 22 
44 12 28 

5 1 47 4 

44 6 33 
S 6 23 14 

56 33 28' 
60 22 20 

52 52 3 

s £ 4 a 5 
50 20 27 

57 5 1 I0 

45 '7 23 
45 23 4° 
39 6 27 

58 14 26 

54 24 o 
42 31 4 
42 25 12 
42 18 3 
58 25 13 
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Ursa Minor, the little Sear, call'd alfo Charles's Wain t 
and by the Greeks, Cynofura ; by its neighbourhood to the 
North Pole, gives the Denomination afXT©-, Sear, thereto. 
See Pole, Arctic, i£c. 

'Ptolemy and Tycbo make it to confifi of 8 Stats ; but 
Mr. Flajnfletid of 14 : The Longitudes, Latitudes, Magni- 
tudes, tSc. whereof, as laid down in the firitaimic Catalogue, 
follow. 



Stars 



V S E [ 33d ] 

Stars in the Conftellation Ursa Minor. 
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Names and Situations of the Stars* 3 

A fmall one contiguous to the Polar 
That over the Polar 
The laft of the Tail ; the Pole-Star 
Praeced. of" two before the Shoulder 
Subfeq. and more South 

y . 

Bright one in Shoulder, praeced. ofD 
IntbeBreaft, themoft South of the □ 
Pneced. of two in the Loins 

Subfeq. of the fame, North of the □ 
Priced, of two in the Side 
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URSULINES, an Order of Nuns, which obfervetheRule 
otSt. Augnftin ; and are chiefly noted for taking on them the 
Education and Instruction of young Maids. SeeO&DER, and 
Religious. 

They take their Name from their Inftitutrefs St. Urfula ; 
and are cloth 'd in White and Black. 

The Vrfulines have fpread exceedingly in France, ckc. 

within thefe few Years. -Few Maids but are put out to 

School to them. 

USAGE, in Law. y „ SPrescription. 

Usage, in Language. $ cLanguage. 

USANCE, in Commerce, in Italian, Ufo, is a determi- 
nate time for the Paymenr of Bills of Exchange, reckon 'd 
either from the Day of the Bills being accepted, or from 
the Day of their date ; and thus call'd, becaufe regulated 
by the Ufage and Cultom of the Places whereon they are 
drawn. See Bill, and Exchange. 

Bills of Exchange are drawn at one or more Ufances, ei- 
ther from fight or from date. — The Italians fay Ufo doppio, 
for double Ufance, or two Ufances. 

This Term is longer or fliorter, according to the different 
Countries. — In France, Ufance is fix'd at thirty Days. — At 
London, Vfance is a Calendar Month ; and double Ufance, 
two Months. — In Spain, Ufance is two Months. — At Venice, 
Genoa, and Leghorn, three Months. 

At Hamburgh, Vfatice of Bills drawn from England, 
France, and Venice, is two Months after date. — From Ant- 
werp and Nurenberg, fifteen Days after fight. 

At Venice, Ufance of Bills drawn at Ferrara, Boulogne, 
Florence, Lucca, and Leghorn, is five Days after fight. — 
From Naples, Augsbourg, Genoa, and Vienna, fifteen Days 
after fight. — From Mantua, Modena, and Milan, twenty 
Days after date. — From Amfterdam, Antwerp, and Ham- 
burgh, two Months after date ; and from London, three 
Months after date. 

At Milan, Vfance of Bills drawn from Genoa, is eight 
Days after fighr. — From Rome, ten Days after fight. And 
from Venice, twenty Days after Date. 

AtFlorenee, Vfancecti Bills drawn from Boulogne, is three 
Days after fight. — From Rome ten Days after fight. — From 
Venice and NaUes, twenty Days after Date. 

At Rome, Ufance of Bills of Exchange drawn in Italy, 
was, originally, ten Days after fight 5 but by an Abufe this 
Term has been extended to fifteen. 

At Leghorn, Vfance of Bills drawn from Genoa, is eight 
Days after fight: From Rome, ten Days: From Naples, 
three Weeks : From Venice, twenty Days after date : From 
London, three Weeks ; and from Amfterdam, forty Days. 

At Amfterdam, Ufance of Bills drawn from England and 
France, is a Month after date: From Venice, Madrid, Ca- 
dix, and Sevil, two Months. 

At Genoa, Ufance of Bills from Milan, Florence, Leghorn, 
and Lncca, is eight Days after fight : From Venice, Rome, 
and 'Boulogne, fifteen Days : From Naples, twenty two Days : 
From Sicily a Month after fight, or two Months after date : 
From Sardinia, a Month after fight : From Antwerp, Am- 
fterdam, and other Places in the Low Countries, three 
Months after date. 

USE, in Law, the Profit of Lands and Tenements. 

A Deed confifts of two principal Parts.. The Tremifes, 

which includes all that comes before the Habendum, or 
Limitation of the Eftate ; and the Confequcnt, which is the 

Habendum hk\f; wherein are two Limitations. -The one 

of the Eftate, or Property the Party Jhall receive by the 
Deed. The other of the Ufe, expreffing to, or for what 
Ufe and Benefit he /hall have the fame. See Deed. 

The Vfes were invented upon the Stat, of Weftminf. 
quia Emptores terrarum ; before which Statute, no 

fuch Vfes were known. And becaufe, in courfe of time, 

many Deceits were invented by fettling the Pofleffion in 



one Man, and the Ufe in another, it was enacted, Anno 27 
Hen. VIII. That the Ufe and Poffeflion of Lands Ihould 
always {land united. 

Use, and Cuftom, in the antient Law-Books, is the or- 
dinary Method of acting or proceeding in any Cafe, which 
by length of Time has obtain'd the force of Law. See 
Custom, Prescription, Law, £5£. 

USER de Atlion, in Law, is the purfuing, or bringing an 
Action. See Action, and Prosecution. 

USES and Cuftoms of the Sea, are certain Maxims, 
Rules, or Vfages, which make the Bafe or Ground work of 
the Maritime Jurifprudence ; by which the Policy of Na- 
vigation, and Commerce of the Sea, are regulated. See Na- 
vigation, Commerce, &c. 

Thefe Ufes and Cuftoms confifl in three kinds of Regu- 
lations : 6 

Thefirft, call'd Laws or Judgments of Oleron, were made 
by order of Queen Eleanor, Dutchefs of Guienne, at her 
return from the Holy War ; and that chiefly from Memoirs 
which (he had gather'd in the Levant, where Commerce 
was at that time in a very flouri/hing Condition. 

She call'd them Rolls of Oleron, by reafon Ihe then re- 

fided in an Illand of that Name in the Bay of Aquitaine. 

They were much augmented about the Year I2<S<>, by her 
Son Richard, King or England, on his return from the 
Holy Land. 

The fecond Regulations were made by the Merchants of 
Visbuy, a City in the Ifland of Gothland in the Baltic, an- 
tiently much ftmed for Commerce, moft of the Nationa 
of Europe having their Quarters, Magazines, and Shop3 
therein. 

Thefe were compiled in the 'teutonic Language, and are Hill 
rhe Rule in the Northern Countries. Their Date does not ap- 
pear; but 'tis probable they were made fince the Year 1288, 
that the City of Visbuy was deflroy'd the firft time, after- 
wards reftoted by Magnus, King of Sweden. 

The third Regulations were made at Lubeck, about the 
Year 1 597, by the Deputies of the HansTowns. See Hans. 

USHER, Oftearius, from the French, Haiffieri fignifies 
an Officer, or Servant, who has the Care and Direction of 
the Door of a Court, Hall, Chamber, or the like. 

In the King's Houfhold there are four Gentlemen-Ujhers 
of the Privy-Chamber, appointed to attend the Door, give 
Entrance, &c. to Perfons that have admittance thither.^ 
Four Gcntlemen-Ufters, Waiters ; and an Afiiftant Gentle- 

man-Ujlier. Eight Gentlemen-Ujhers, Quarter-Waiters in 

Ordinary. See Chamber. 

In the French Court there are two Ujhers of the Anti- 
Chamber, or Hall where the King dines in publick. — They 
wait Sword by fide, all the Year, and open the Door to fuch 

as are to come in. There are above fixteen Ujhers of 

the Chamber, two of the Cabinet, and one of the Order of 
the Holy Ghoft. 

The Ujhers of the Inquijltion in Spain and 'Portugal, are 
Perfons of the prime Quality, who think themfelves highly 
honour'd by only looking to the Doors of the facred Tribu- 
nal. See Inquisition. 

Usher is alfo ufed for an Officer in the Exchequer ; of 
which fort three or four do attend the chief Officers and Ba- 
rons, at the Court at Weftminfter, and Juries, Sheriffs, and 
other Accomptants; at the pleafure of the Court. See Ex- 
chequer. 

Usher of the 'Black-Rod, is an Officer conffituted by the 
Founder of the Order of the Garter. See Garter. 

In a Chapter held at White-hall, 13 Car. II. it was or- 
dain'd, that it Ihould be fix'd to one of the Gentlemen- 
Vjhers, daily Waters at Court ; the eldefi of which always 
holds the Place ; and is call'd Gentleman-Ujhcr, and Black- 
Rod. 

In relation to the Order of the Garter, he is appointed 
to carry the Rod at the Feaft of St. George, and other So- 
lemnities , which he makes ufe of as an Authority to attach 
Delinquents, who have offended againft the Statutes of the 
Order, which he frequently doth by touching them there- 
with. He wears a GoldBadge, embellifhed with the 

Enfigns of the Order. He has an Houfe in Wmdfor- 

Caftle, and other Privileges. See Black-Ad^. 

USNEA, in Natural Hiflory, a fort of Plant of the Mofs 
Kind, growing on the Oak, Cedar, and divers other Trees. 
See Moss. 

Usnea Humana, is a fmall greenilh Mofs, growing on hu- 
man Skulls, that have lain a long time expofed to the Air. 

'Tis very allringent, and held proper to flop Hemorrhages. 

x It is alfo an Ingredient in the Weapon-Salve o(Ta- 

racelfus, and Crollius. 

USQUEBAUGH, a ftrong, rich, compound Liquor, 
chiefly taken by way of Dram ; its Bafis being Brandy, or 
rectified Spirit of Wine. 

The Procefs is fomewhat various, and the Ingredients nu- 
merous. We Ihall give one much commended formerly, 

as a Specimen. 

To 
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four Ounces of Currants ; three of Dates fliced ; Tops of 
Thyme, Balm, Savory, and Mint, and Tops or Flowers of 
Rofemary, of each two Ounces ; Cinnamon and Mace, 
bruiled, Nutmegs, Anis Seeds and Coriander Seeds, bruifed 
like-wife, of each four Ounces; Citron, or Lemon and 
Orange Peel, fcraped, of each an Ounce. 

All thefe to be left to infufe 48 Hours in a warm place, 
often fhaking them together : Then fet them in a cool 
place, for a Week ; after which the clear Liquor is to be de- 
canted off, and to it an equal Quantity of neat white Port- 
Wine, and a Gallon of Canary are to be added— The whole 
tobefweetnedwith a proper Quantity ofdouble refined Sugar. 

USTION, m Pharmacy, the preparing of certain Sub- 
itances by burning them. See Burning. 

The Antients made ufe of the UJlion of Horns, Nails, 
Feathers, and other Parts of Animals, for divers Remedies : 
And the Moderns flill ufe JEs Uftum, which is burnt Cop- 
per, or Copper that has undergone the UJlion, with Sul- 
phur. See JEs Ustum. 

The UJlion of Minerals, is a more imperfeft kind of 
Calcination. See Calcination. 

The Word is form'd from the Latin tirere, to burn. 

USUCAPTION, Usucaptio, in the Civil Law, is an Ac- 
quifition of the Property of a Thing by a Poffeffion and En. 
joyment thereof for a certain term of Years prefcribed by 
Law. See Possession. 

Some make a Difference between Prefcription and Ufa- 
caption, maintaining that the latter is only ufed with regard 
to Moveables, and the former with regard to Immoveables. 
— But there is no effential Difference between 'em, and ac- 
cordingly, Prefcription and Ufllcaption, are generally held 
Synonyma's. See Prescription. 

USUFRUIT, Usus-fructus, in theCivilLaw, the En- 
joyment or Poffeffion of any Effect.; or the right of receiving 
the Fruits and Profits of an Inheritance, or other Thing, 
without a Faculty of alienating or damaging the Property 
thereof. See Possession, &c. 

When the Ufufrutluary dies, the Ufufmit returns to the 
Proprietor. 

The Dowry or Jointure of a Widow is only mUfufrutlu. 
ary due, that is, fhe only enjoys the Ufufruit thereof, and 
cannot difpofe of the Principal. See Dower. 

All mutual Prefents between Man and Wife, only import 
the Vfufruit of the Goods of the firft that dies, to the Pro- 
fit of the Survivor. 

The Incumbents of Benefices are only Ufufrutluary. 
See Benefice. 

An UfufruBnary has full Right over the Coppice ; but 
Can r!crraT- i 5 ,ber "'o :re r S - L , '., trie meaning is. 
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3 Senfe. 

By the antient Roman Law, People were allow'd to lend 
out their Money at one per Cent, per Month ; which was 
11 '7 u"' P er J 4» 1mm -—^ they received more, they in- 
curr d the Note of Infamy, and the Overplus was charged 
on the Principal. r 

This Rate of Vfury was allow'd of as low as the Time! 
ot Jujtiman, who moderated it a little by the itfth Lav* 
in the Code de Uftltis. And not long after, the Canon 
Law forbid all fort of Vfury whatever.— In compliance with 
which Prohibition, the cultomaty Laws don't allow any In- 
tereft to be exacted for Money lent on a fimple Promife ot 
Obligation; but only by Contrafl, and upon Alienating the 
Inncipal, which the Debtor is to rcimburfe at PleaTure : 
Which is a kind of buying an annual Revenue. 

So that in Propriety, unlawful Ufury confitis in extorting 
an exceffiveRate for one's Money, beyond what is prefcribed 
by Law. 

Till Moulin indeed makes Vfury, taken in the ill Senfe, 
to be a Profit exaSed for a Loan made to a Perfon in •taint ; 
intimating, That it is unlawful to extott Gain from the 
Affiftance given to the Unhappy, or to convert an Office of 
Humanity into a mercenary one. — The Reafon is, that 
Money is a barren and fruitlefs Thing in the Hands of a Per- 
fon whom Neceffity obliges to borrow ; and that being lent 
him to be (pent, he can make no Advantage of it : Where- 
as the principal Pretext for requiring lawful Intereft, is, that 
the Perfon who lends, may fliare in the Profits theteof with 
the Perfon 'to whom it is lent. 

Notwithftanding, moft of the antient Canonifts infill on 
a rigorous Obfervation of that Precept in Deuteronomy, 
Noufieneraieris fratrituo, Thou /halt not lend Money to 
thy Brother, on Vfury : And plead that nothing be required 
further than the Principal. 

However, inLife, we call nothing Vfury but what exceeds 
the Bounds prefcribed by the Laws : So that when a Per- 
fon does not alienate his Principal, or takes Intereft beyond 
what is limited by Statute, thefe alone are Ufury. 

By the Stat. 12 Car. I. no Man is allow'd to take above 
fix Pounds for the Forbearance of one hundred Pounds for 

one Year, under certain Penalties therein enjoin'd. And 

by a later Stat. i Q Georgii, no Man muft take above five 
Pounds for the like Occafion. 

LIT, a Latin Term fignifying, literally, as ; much ufed 
in the Stating of Ratios and Proportions. See Ratio, and 
Proportion. 

Sir / Newton affigns its Ufe thus : If indeterminate 
Quantities of divers kinds be compared together, and one 
of 'em be faid to be Vt, as, any other directly or inverfely ; 
the meaning is, that the firft is increas'd or diminiiri'd in the 



The Laws of our antient Saxon and Norman Kings, are 
very fevere upon Ufurers, or Letters-out of Money upon In- 
tereft Ufurarios quoque defendh Rex Edvardus (Con- 

feffor,) tie remanent aliquis in toto regno fuo ; ig ft quis 
inde cmviS-us effet, quod fxiius exigerat, omni fuhftantia 
propria careret iSpofteapro cxlegehabeatur, quoniam Ufura 
radix omnium malorum. Leg. Edv. Confcff. cap. 37. 

They were indeed allowed ro difpofe of their Goods be- 
fore Conviction, and whilft they were living ; but after their 
Death they were confifcate, if it could be proved they lent 
Money to Ufe within a Tear before their death. Matt. Paris. 

If a Clergyman were an Vfllrer, his Goods were not to 
be confifcated ; but to be distributed to pious Ufes. 

In thofe Days Ufury was thus defin'd : 

Eft Ufura fuos qui f quis tradit mihi nilmmos 
Spe lucri, fxnus duplex Ufura vacatur. 

USURIOUS Contrail, is any Bargain or Contract, where- 
by a Man is obliged to pay more Intereft for Money than the 
Statute allows. See Interest and Usury. 

USURPATION, in Law, the Enjoyment of a thing for 
continuance of time, or receiving the Profits thereof. See 
Usu CAPTION. 

USURY, Usura, in the general, is an Intereft, Gain, or 
Profit which a Perfon makes of his Money or Effects, by 
lending the fame ; or it is an Increafe of the Principal, ex- 
acted for the Loan thereof; or the Price a Borrower gives 
for the Vfe of a Sum credited to him by the Lender ; call'd 
alfo Ufe and Intereft, and in fome antient Statutes, dry Ex- 
change. Sec Interest, and Exchange. 

The Word Ufury is ufually taken in an evil Senfe, viz. 
for an unlawful Profit which a Perfon makes of his Money ; 
in which Senfe it is, that Ufury is forbidden by the Civil 
and Ecclefiaftical Law, and even by the Law of Nature : 
In this Senfe it alfo is, that it is held Ufury to lend Money 
on Pawns, to exact Intereft for Money without furrendering 
the Principal, and to ftipulate Intereft for Money which is 
not employ 'd in Trade, nor brings any Profit to the Perfon who 
receives it : But as the Latin Word Vfiira, at leaft thePlural 
thereof Ufuree, may be underftood of a lawful Intereft, we 



two or more others directly, or inverfely, the meaning is, that 
the firft isincreafedor diminifhed in a Ratio compounded of 
the Ratios in which the others are increafed or diminiihed. 

Thus, if A be faid to be as B directly, and as C directly, 
and as D inverfely, the Meaning is 'tis incteafed or diminifhed 
in the fame Ratio with BXCX f,, that is, A and —, are to each 
other in a given Ratio. Phil. Nat. Prim. Math. 

Ut, in Mufic, the firft of the mufical Votes. See Note. 

Ut, re, mi, fa; the Clef of G, re, fol, ut ; of C, fol, ut, 
&c. 

This Note, with the reft, were taken out of the Hymn 
of St. John Saptift. Vt queant laxis, &c. See Music 

Vrfangthef, an antient Royalty, or Privilege, granted to 
the Lord of a Manor by the King, giving him a^Power to 
punilh a Thief dwelling, and committing Theft out of his 
Liberty ; if he be taken within the Lord's Fee.— Ut fang 
thef dicitur extraneus Latro veniens aliunde de terra aliena, 
gf qui caputs fuit in terra ipfius qui tales haiet libertates. 
Bracton. 

UTENSIL, a little domeftic Moveable, belonging prin- 
cipally to the Kitchen. Such are Pots, Pans, Plates, i$c. 

Vtenfil is particularly ufed in War for the Moveables 
which the Holt is obliged to furnifh the Soldiers quarter'd 
with him ; which ate, a Bed with Bed-clothes, a Pot and a 

Spoon.' They are likewife to have a place at their Holt's 

Fire, and Candle. 

Vtenfils are fometimes furnifti'd in Money, andfometimes 
in Kind. The Word is form'd from the Latin Utenfile, 
which fignifies the fame thing. 

UTERINE, Uterinus, fomething belonging to the 
Vterus, or Womb of Women. See Uterus. 

Thus Vterine Brothers or Sifters, are thofe born of the 
fame Mother, but different Fathers. See Brother, £-?c. 

Furor Uterinus, in Medicine, is a kind of Madnefs, 
attended with lafcivious Speeches and Geftures, and an in- 
vincible Inclination to Venery. 

The Furor Vterinus, is a Complication of hyfterical 
Symptoms, arifing from a Turgefcency or Inflation of the 
Vterine Veffels. See Hist eric. 

R r r r It 
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Convention of debauch'd Pcrfons, or the reading of wan- The Author of the Verfion is not known, nor fo much as 

ton Books, hot Foods, the Abundance and Acrimony of the guefs d at. See Septuacnt. 

ferous Matter which moiftens the Pudendum, Suppreffion of It was a long time known by the Name of the ltahc, or 

the Menfes, large Dofcs of Cantharides, &c. Old Verfion ; as being of very great Antiquity in the Zatm 

It has been frequently found, that Maids that were held Church.— It was the common, or vulgar Verfion before S. 

to be poffefs'd, were only feiz'd with the Vterine Fury : 



Before the Paroxyfm, the Patient often appears filent and 
forrowful, with a Flufliing in the Face, and a Refpiration 

and Pulfe frequently intermitting, and fuddenly varying.' • 

During the Paroxyfm they burft fometimes into Laughter, 
and then into a Fit of Tears, &c. 

Bleeding, fietid Suffiments, and other hyfterical Medi- 
cines, are proper during the Fit. 

Men are fubject to the Difeafe as well as Women ; fo that 
it might with 'more Propriety be call'd, the Furor Venerea!, 
or Venereal Fury. 

It had its Name Furor Vterinus, from an Opinion, that 
it proceeded from Vapours rifing from the Womb to the 
Brain. 

UTERUS, in Anatomy, the Matrix or Womb of a Wo. 



Jerom made a new one 5 whence its Name Vulgate. 

Nobilius in 1588, and F. Morin in 1628, gave new Edi- 
tions of it 5 pretending to have reftored, and rccollatcd it 
from the Antients who had cited it. — The Vulgate was held 
by S. Auguftine to be preferable to all the other Latin Ver- 
fions then extant 5 as rendering rhe Words and Senfe of the 
facred Text, more clofely and juftly than any of the reff. 
It has fince been re-touch'd from the Corrections of S. "~fe- 
rom ; and 'tis this Mixture of the anticnt Italic Verfion and 
fome Corrections of S. Jerom. that is now called the Vul- 
gate, and which the Council of Trent has declar'd to be 
authentick. 

'Tis this Vulgate alone is ufed in the Romifjj Church, ex- 
cepting for fome Paffages of the antient Vulgate left in the 
Miffal, and thePfalms ; which arc frill fung according to the 



man ; or that Organ of Generation wherein the Bufmefs of old /M/;c Verfion. See Bible. 
Conception is perform'd, and wherein the Embryo or Fetus Vulgate of the New Teftament.- This the Romamfts ge- 
ls lode'd fed, and grows, during the time of deflation, or ncrally hold preferable to the common Greek Text ; in re- 
till its Delivery.' Its 'Definition fie under the Article gard 'tis this alone, and not the Greek Text, that the Coun- 

Matrix ci ' °f Trent has declar'd authentick : Accordingly, thac 

Its Office, &c. under Generation, Conception, Ges- Church has, as itwere, adopted this Edition. The Priefti 
tation, Foetus, &c. 

Vagina UTERI. See Vagina 



UTILE, a Latin Term fignifying profitable or ufeful ; 
fometimes ufed by Englifh Authors in the fame Senfe. 
The "Utile and the fluke, Profit and Delight, are both to 



read no other at the Altar, the Preachers quote no other 
the Chair, nor the Divines in the Schools. 

Yet fome of their belt Authors, F. Souhours for infiance, 
own, that among the Differences that are found between the 
common Greek and the Vulgate, there are fome wherein the 



be aim'd at in Poetry ; but it is difputcd which of them is Greek reading appears the more clear and natural than that 

to be aim'd at in the firft place. Corueille fays exprefly, of the Latin ; fo that the fecond might be correfled from 

flans la Tragcdie I'utile nentre que fous la forme dude- the firft, if the Holy See, fhou Id think fit.— But thofe Dif- 
leBable. See Poetry. ferences, for the generality, only confift in a few Syllables or 

In the Language of the Philofophcrs, there is nothing Words : They rarely touch the Senfe. Befidcs, in fome of 

the moft confiderable, the Vulgate is authoriz'd by feveral 
antient Manufcripts. 

Souhours fpent the laft Tears of his Life, in givin 



See OuT- 



"Utile but what is juft and honeft : Nihil honum ni/i 1'onefium : 
nihil malum nifi turpe. Cic. de Fin. lib. 2. 
UTLAGATIO, inLaw-Term, an Out-la wry. 

LAWRY. 

UTLAGATO capiendo, quando utlagatus in unocomi- 
tatu foftea fugit in Alium, a Writ for the apprehending a 
Man who is outlaw'd in one Country, and flies into another. 
See Outlawry. 

UTLAGH, Utlaghus. See Outlaw. 

UTLAND. See Inland. 

UTLART, or Utlawry. See Outlawry. 

UTRUM. See Assise. 

UTTER, or Outer Sarrifters, are fuch Candidates as, 
in regard of their long Study and great Indullry beftow'd 
upon the Knowledge of the Common Law, are call'd out of 
their Contemplation to Practice, and in the View ol the 
World to take upon 'em the Protection and Defence of Cli- 
ents. See Barrister. 

In moft other Countries they are call'd Licentiates. See 
Licentiate. 

They have their Name Utter Sarrifters, q. d. Pleaders 
cufter the Sar, to diftinguiftl 'em from Benchers, who have 
been Readers, and are fometimes admitted to plead with- 
in the Bar ; as the King's Council are. See Bench er, &c. 

UVEA, in Anatomy, the third Tunic, or Membrane of 
the Eye ; thus call'd, as refembling a Grape-ftone. See Eye. 

The hind-part of this Coat, or that next the Orbit of the 
Eye on each fide, is call'd the Choroides ; and is derived 
from the Via Mater. See Choroides. 

The fore-part is, like the former, rranfparent, but thin- 
ner ■ and is by Authors reckon'd as a different Tunic, and 
call'd Uvea. 

Of the Duplicaturc of this Part, is form'd that ftnped, va- 
riegated Circle, call'd the Iris. See Iris. 

And in its middle is a Perforation, thro' which appears 
a little black Speck, which is the Sight, or Tupil of the 
' about which the Iris forms a Ring. See Pup- 



French Tranflation of the New Teftament, according to the 
Vulgate. 

In 1675, a new Edition of the Greek Teftament was 
publifh'd by the Univerfity of Oxford ; and great Care ta- 
ken therein, to compare the common Greek Text with all 
the moft anticnt Manufcripts in England, France, Spain, 
and Italy ; and to note the Differences obferv'd therein. 

In the Preface to this Work, the Editors fpeaking of the 
divers Vcrfions of the Bible in the vulgar Tongues, obferve 
of the Vulgate, that there is no Verfion in any Language 
to be compar'd with it. — And this they juftify, by comparing 
Paffages that occur in the moft celebrared Greek Manufcripts, 
with the fame Paffages in the Vulgate, where there is any 
difference between that and the common printed Greek 
Copy. 

In effect, 'tis probable, that at the Time the antient Ita- 
lic, or Vulgate Verfion of the New Teftament was made, 
and at the Time it was afterwards compar'd with the Greek 
Manufcripts by S. Jerom 5 as they were then nearer the 
Times of the Apoftles, they had jufter Greek Copies, and 
thofe better kept than any of thofe ufed when Printing was 
firft fet on foot, two Centuries ago. 

M. Simon calls the Greek Verfion of the Seventy, before 
it was revis'd and reformed by Origen, The antient Vulgate 
Greek. — Origeu's Correction got the upper hand of the an- 
tient Greek, and joftled it out of ufe 5 fo that we have 
now fcarce any Copies thereof. See Seetuagint. 

VULNERARY, in Medicine, an Epithet given to Re- 
medies proper for the Cure of Wounds, and Ulcers. See 
Wound, and Ulcer. 

There are divers Vulnerary Herbs ; as Arifiolochia, or 
Birthwort ; Sanicle, or Self-heal ; "Plantain, Moufe-Ear, 
Veronica, or Fluellin, Agrimony, Vervein, or Holy Herb, Sifc. 

There are alfo Vuhierary "Potions, compofed of various 
Simples.' — Vulnerary Balms, Unguents, Plaifters, cifc. See 



Eye - and about which the Iris forms a Ring. See Iupil. 

From the infide of this Membrane, fpring certain Fibres ; 

which fpread themfelves round the cryftalline Humour ; fer- Balm, (gc. 

ving to contract or dilate the Sight at pleafure ; and call'd The Word is form'd from the Latin Vulntts, Wound, 

the Ligamentum Ciliare. See Ciliare, and Crystalline. VULTUS de Luca. See Veronica. 

VULVA, a Name fome Phyficians give to the Uterus, UVULA, in Anatomy, a round, foft, fpongeous Body, 

or Womb. ' like trie End of a Child's Finger ; fufpended from the Pa- 

The Word Vulva, is Latin, thus call'd, quafi Valva, late, near the Foramina of the Noflrils, perpendicularly over 

a Door. See Uterus. the Glottis. 

Vulva is fometimes alfo, tho lefs properly, ufed for the Its ufe is to break rhe Force of the cold Air, and prevent 



'Pudendum Muliebre. See Pudendum. 

Vulva Cerebri, is an oblong Furrow in the Brain ; fo 
called from its likenefs, in Figure, to a Female Vulva. 

VULCANO, among Naturalifts. See Volcano. 

VULGAR FraSiom. See Fraction. 

VULGATE, a very antient Latin Tranflation of the Bi 



its entering roo precipitately into the Lungs. See Respi- 
ration, &c. 

It's form'd of a Duplicature of the Membrane of the Pa- 
late ; and is called by fome Authors Columella, and by 
others Gurgulio. 

It is moved by two Pair of Mufcles, and fufpended by 



ble • and the only one the Church of Rome acknowledges as many Ligaments.— The Mufcles are, the External, cal- 
authentick. See Bible. led the Sphenoftaphilinus, which draws the Uvula upwards 

and 
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and backwards ; and hinders the maflicated Aliment from, plying a little beaten Pepper on the End of a Spoon to it. 

pafiing into the Foramina of the Noftrils in Deglutition. See Deglutition 

See Sphenostaphilinus Bartholin fays, that fuch as have no Uvula are fubjefl to 

And the Internal, call d the fterygoftaphilmus ; winch the Phthific, and ufually die thereof ; by reafon thecold Air, 

draws the Uvula upwards and forwards. See Pterygosta- entering the Lungs too haffily corrupts 'em 

™™- ri . , -, ; . . UXORIUM, in Antiquity, a Fine or Forfeit paid by 

Both Mufcles move the Uvula upwards, to give room for the Romans for not marrying. See Marri age Politic ll, 

iwallowing ; and ferve to raife it, when relax'd and fallen Arithmetic, Sic. 

down.— In which Cafe, 'tis ufual to promote its rifing, by ap- UZIFUR, in Chymiflry, a Name fome Authors give to 

Cinnabar. See Cinnabar. 



WAG 

WA Letter peculiar to the Northern 
Languages, and People ; as the En- 
m glijb, Dutch, Tolijlj, and others of Teu- 
y tonic and Sclavonic Original. See Let- 
ter, and Alphabet. 

The W is alfo admitted into the French, Italian, &c. in 
proper Names, and other Terms borrow'd from the Lan- 
guages where it is us'd. 

In Englijh, the W is ufually a Confonant ; and as fuch, 
may go before all the Vowels, except u ; as in Want, Wea- 
pon, Winter, World, &c. See Consonant. 

It is fometimes alfo a Vowel ; and as fuch, follows 
any of the Vowels a, e, o, and unites with them into a 
kind of double Vowel, or Dipthong ; as in Law, Ewe, 
Sow, &c. 

The Englijh w is founded as the Latin u, in quantum, 
fuadeo, lingua. — Its Sound is alfo commonly like the grofs, 

or full V rapidly pronoune'd. In French, the Sound of 

the W, does not differ from that of the fingle V. 

WADDING, in Gunnery, a Stopple of Paper, Hay, 
Straw, old Clouts, igc. fore'd into a Gun upon the Pouder, 
to keep it clofe in the Chamber; or put up clofe to the 
Shot, to keep it from rolling out. See Charge. 

WAFT.— To waft a Ship, is to convoy her fafe, as Men 
of War do by Merchanr Ships. See Convoy. 

1o make a Waft, is to hang out fome Coat, Sea-Gown, 
or the like, in the main Shrouds of the Ship ; as a Sign 
for the Men to come on board, Sgc. Such Waft is alfo fre- 
quently intended to fhew that a Ship is in diflrefs by a 
Leak, f$c. and therefore wants help from the Shore, or from 
other Ships. 

WAFTORS.— King Edward IV. conflicted a triumvi- 
rate of Officers with Naval Power, whom the Patent flyles 
Cuftodes, ConduSores, and Waftores ; whofe bufinefs chiefly 
was to guard our Filhermen on the Coafls of Norfolk, and 
Suffolk. J ' 

WAGA, or Vaga. See Weigh. 

WAGE, in Law, Vadiare, from the French Gager, dare 
plgnus, to pledge ; fignifies, the giving Security for the 

Performance of any thing. See Pledge.- Thus, to wage 

Law, is to put in Security that you will make Law, at the 
Day aflign'd ; and to make Law, is to take an Oath, that 
a Man owes not a Debt which is claimed of him, and alfo 
to bring with him fo many Men as the Court fliall affign, 
who Ihall avow upon their Oaths that they believe he fwears 
truly. 

WAGGON, a kind of Vehicle, or Carriage in common 
ufe. 

There are divers Forms of Waggons accommodated to the 
divers Ufes they are intended for. 

The common Waggon confifts of the Shafts, or Rads, which 
arc the two Pieces the hind Horfe bears up ; the Welds ; the 
Slates, which are the crofs Pieces that hold the Shafts toge- 
ther ; the Solfter, being that Part on which the fore Wheels 
and Axletrce turn, in wheeling the Waggon a-crofs the Road; 
the Cheft, or Sody of the Waggon, having the Staves or 
Rails fix'd thereon ; the Balls, or Hoops which compofe the 
Top ; the Tilt, the Place cover'd with Cloth at the End of 
the Waggon : befides the Wheels, Axletrce, &c. 

The greater the Wheels of the Waggon, and their circum- 
ference ; the eafier the Motion ; and the lefs, the heavier, 
and more uneafy and jogging they go. — The only Reafon 
why the fore Wheels of Waggons, Sic. are made lefs than 
the hind Wheels, is for the Conveniency of turning. See 
Wheel. 

But flill, the higher a Waggon, Sic. is fet, the apter it is 
to over-turn. 

The more upright orfquare the Spokes of the Wheels are 
from the Box, or Centre, the weaker they are when they 
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come to bear on either fide : on which account, as alfo to 
fecure a Wheel from breaking in a fall, they are made con- 
cave, or difliing. 

WAGGONER, in Aftronomy, a kind of Conflellation 5 
call'd alfo Charles's Wain. See Charles's Wain. 

Waggoner is alfo ufed for a Routter, or Book of 
Charts, defctibing the Seas, their Coafls, &c. See Chart, 
and Routter. 

WAIF, or Wafe, a Term primarily applied to flolen 
Goods, which a Thief, being purfu'd or overburden'd, flies, 
and leaves behind him. 

The King's Officer, or the Bailiff of the Lord within 
whofe Jurifdiction fuch Waifs or Waif Goods were left, 
(who by Grant, or Prefcription, hath the Franchife of 
Waif ) may feize the Goods to his Lord's ufe ; except the 
Owner come with frefh Suit after the Felon, and fue an 
Appeal within a Year and a Day, or give in Evidence a- 

gainft him, and he be attainted. In which Cafes, the 

Owner fliall have his Goods again. 

Tho Waif be properly fpoken of Things flolen, yet it 
may alfo be undetftood of Goods not flolen : As, if a Man 
be purfu'd with Hue and Cry, as a Felon, and he flics and 
leaves his own Goods ; thefe fliall be forfeit as Goods flo- 
len ; and are properly call'd Fugitive Goods. See Fugitive. 

Waifs, Things loft, and Eftrays, are faid to be Tecus va- 
grans ; and are nullius in bonis ubi non apparel dominus. 
And therefore belong to the Lord of the Franchife where 
they are found ; who mill caufe them to be cried and pub- 
lifli'd in the Markets and Churches near about : elle the 
Tear and Day does not run to the prejudice of him that 
loft them. 

WAINSCOT, in Building, the Timber- Work ferving to 
line the Walls of a Room ; being ufually in Pannels, and 
painted, to ferve in lieu of Hangings. See Wall, E£?c. 

Even in Halls, 'tis common to have Wainfcot brealt high ; 
by reafon of the natural Humidity of Walls. See Hall. 

Some Joiners put Charcoal behind the Pannels of the 
Wainfcot, to prevent the Sweating of Stone and Brick- Walls 
from ungluing the Joints of the Pannels. — Others ufe Wool 
for the fame purpofe. — But neither the one nor the other 
is fufficient in fome Houfes: The only fure way, is by 
priming over the back-fides of the Joints with White Lead, 
Spanifli Brown, and Linfeed Oil. 

Wainfcotting with Norway Oak, the Workman finding 
Stuff, is valu'd at fix or feven Shillings per Yard fquare.— 
'Plain fquare Wainfcotting, the Workman finding Deal,' is 
valu'd at three Shillings, or three Shillings fix Pence per 
Yard.— Large bifetlion Wainfcotting, with liantzick Stuff, 
is valued at fix or feven Shillings per Yard ; and ordinary 
SifeCiiou Work at three Shillings fix Pence per Yard. 

Note, In taking Dimenfions, they ufe a String, which they 
prefs into all the Mouldings ; it being a Rule that they 
are to be paid for all where the Plane goes. 

WAIVE, in Law, a Woman that is outlaw'd. See Out- 
law. 

She is called Waive, as being forfaken of the Law : and 
not Outlaw, as a Man is ; by reafon Women cannot be of 
the T)eccnna, are not fworn in Leets to the Kin**, nor to 
the Law, as Men are ; who therefore are within the Law : 
whereas Women are not ; and fo cannot be outlaw'd, fince 
they never were within it. 

In this Senfe, we read, Waviaria Mulieris, as of the fame 
Import with Utlegatio Viri. 

WAKE of a Ship, is the fmooth_\Vater that runs from 
a Ship's Stern, when flie is under fall. 

By this, a good Guefs may be made of the Speed ihe 
makes. See Reckoning. 

They alfo judge from this, whether the Ship goes as /lie 
looks ; that is, whether (lie makes her way right ahead, as 

flie 
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Jlte lies ; as flic doth when her Wake is right a-ftern : But 
if this Wake be a Point or two to Leeward, they judge 
that fhe falls to the Leeward of her Courfe. 

When, in a Ship's flaying, fhe is too quick ; they fay fhe 
docs not fall to the Leeward upon a Tack^ but when 
tack'd, her Wake is to the Leeward j which is a Sign fhe feels 
her Helm well, and is nimble of Steerage. 

Alfo, when one Ship giving chale to another, is got as 
far into the Wind as fhe, and fails directly after her ; they 
fay, fhe is got into her Wake, 

WAKEFULNESS, Watchfulness, Infomnia ; a Dif- 
order whereby a Perfon is difabled from going to fleep. 
See Sleep. 

It is occafion'd by a continual and execfiive Motion of 
the Animal Spirits in the Organs of the Body, whereby 
thofe Organs are prepared to receive, readily, any- Impreflions 
from external Objects, which they propagate to the Brain ; 
and furnifli the Soul with divers Occafions of Thinking. See 
Spirit. 

This extraordinary Flux of Spirits may have two Caufes : 
For, i°, the fcnfible Objects may flrike the Organ with 
too much Force. In which Cafe, the Animal Spirits being 
violently agitated, and thofe Agitations continued by the 
Nerves to the Brain, they give a like Motion to the Brain 
it felf; the neceflary Confequence of which, is, that the 
Animal mull wake. See Vigilia. 

Thus, a loud Shriek, Pains, Headach, Gripes, Coughing, 
%$c. caufc waking. Add, that the Soul's being opprefs'd 
with Cares, or deeply engag'd in Thinking, contributes to 
the fame : Since, as it acts by' the miniflry of the Spirits, 
any Cares or Meditations that keep thofe in motion, muft 
produce Watchfulncfs. — Of this Kind are thofe inveterate 
Wakings of melancholick Perfons ; fome of whom have 
been known to pafs three or four Weeks without a wink of 
Sleep. See Melancholy. 

2 , The other Caufe is in the Spirits themfclves ; which 
have fome extraordinary Difpofition to receive Motion, or 
to per fill in it : As, from their too great heat, or that of 
the Brain in burning Fevers, &c. Hence it is, that the Dif- 
order is moA frequent in Summer, in the heat of Youth, &c. 

Long Failing has the fame Effect ; the want of Food 
fubtilizing the Spirits, and drying the Brain. — The fame is 
likewifc an ordinary Symptom in eld Age, by reafon the 
Pores of the Brain and the Nerves, having been much wi- 
den'd by the continual PafTage of Spirits, for a great num- 
berof Ycarsj theSpirits now pafs and repafs thro' 'em with 
too much eafe ; and need not any extraordinary Motion to 
keep the Mind awake. See Habitude. 

There are Inftances of -waking for 45 Nights fuccefllvely : 
And we even read of a melancholy Perfon, who never 
flept once in 14 Months. — Such Watchings ufually degene- 
rate into Madnefs. See Narcotics, and Opiate. 

WAKES, Vigils, or Country- Wakes, are certain antient 
Anniverfary Feafts, in the feveral Parifhes 5 wherein the 
People were to be awake at the feveral Vigils, or Hours to 
go to prayer. See Vigil. 

They are ufually obferved in the Country, on the Sunday 
next after the Saint's Day to whom the Pari fh- Church is 
dedicated. 

Co-wel, who derives the Word from the Saxon Wac t re- 
mulentia $ defines 'em to be the Vigils in the Dedications 
of Churches, where Men fat drinking in the Choir all Night. 
See Dedication'. 

WALKERS, a fort of Foreil-Oificers, appointed by the 
King to walk about a certain fpace of Ground, committed 
to their Care and Infpcclion. See Forest. 

Walkers are the fame with what we otherwife call Fo- 
rejlers. See Forester. 

WALKS, in Gardening. See Alleys. 

To keep the Weeds from growing upon Walks, Mr. S-wit- 
zer directs, that the Bottoms thereof be fill'd with Lime- 
Rubbifh, or coarfe Gravel, Flint-Hones, or other rocky Stuff, 
eight or ten Inches deep 5 over which may be laid a like 
depth of Gravel, not too fine. 

To keep 'em the drier, they are to be made round, or 
convex. — The ufual Proportion is, that a Walk 20 Foot wide, 
be four Inches higher in the Middle, than at the Sides 5 a 
Walk 25 Foot wide, 5 Inches, &c. 

After laying a Walk, it is to be roll'd, both lengthwife, 
and crofs-wife ; and to lay it the firmer, it mull have three 
or four Water-Rollings 5 that is, when it rains fo very fa ft, 
that the Walk fwims with Water : which, when dry Wea- 
ther comes, will bind as hard as Terrace. 

To make the Gravel bind the better, fome mix a little 
Lime with it; which being apt to flick to the Heels of the 
Shoes in wet Weather, others grind or pound Sea-fhells, 
and lay a thin Coat thereof on the Gravel ; which being 
roll'd, incorporates with the Gravel, and hinders its hanging 
to the Shoes. Others beat Smiths Cinders to Duft, and 
others Bricks b ftrewing the Duft on the Walks, which dries 
up the Moiilure, and gives 'em a Colour. 

For ZWrtf/j-WALKs. See Terrass. 
3 



WALL, in Architecture, f§c. a Work of Stone, Brick, 
Wood, or the like ; making the principal Part of a Build- 
ing 5 as ferving both to inclofe it, and to fupport the Roof, 
Floors, &c. See Building, House, &c. 

Walls, tho built very thick and flrong, and their Foun- 
dations laid deep, yet, if carried on ftrait in a Line, are in- 
clined to lean, or fall ; and fuch as are built crooked, tho 
thin and weak, are much more lafting. A Wall rais'd over 
a River, on Arches of Pillars, Hands as firm as ethers, whofe 
Foundation is entire. 

Hence it appears, that a Wall built much thinner than 
ufual, by only having at every ao Foot's diftancean Angle fet 
out about two Foot, or more, in proportion to the Height of 
the Wall ; or by having at the like diilance, a Column or Pi- 
lafler erected along with it, fix or eight Inches on each fide 
over and above the thicknefsof the reft of the Wall ; Such 
Wall will be much flronger than if five times the quantity of 
Materials were ufed in a ftrait Wall. 

Walls are diftinguiftt'd into divers Kinds, from the Matter 
whereof they confifl ; as ^Plaijler'd, or Mud-Walls, Brick- 
Walls, Stone-Walls, Flint or 'Boulder-Walls, and Boarded 
Walls. — In all which, thefe general Rules are to be regarded. 

ift, That they be built exactly perpendicular to the 
Ground -work. 

2d, That the maffieft and heaviefl Materials be the low- 
ed: ; as fitter to bear than be borne. 

3d, That the Walls, as they rife, diminifh. proportionally 
in Thickncfs, for eafe both ot Weight and Expences. 

4th, That certain Burfes, or Lodges, of more ftrength 
than the reft, be interlaid, like Bows, to flrengthen the 
whole Fabrick. 

Mud and 'Pla/Jler'd-Walls are chiefly in ordinary Timber 
Buildings. — Thefe Walls, being quarter'd andlath'd between 
the Timber, or fometimes lath'd over all, are plaifter'd 
with Lome, (fee Lome ;) which being almoft dry, is plaif- 
tcr'd over again with white Mortar. See Mortar. 

Brick-Walls, are the moft important and ufual among 
us. — In thefe, particular Care is to be taken about the lay- 
ing of the Bricks, viz. That in Summer they be laid as wet, 
and in Winter as dry as pofllble j to make them bind the 
better with the Mortar: That in Summer, as fa ft as they 
are laid, they be cover'd up, to prevent the Mortar, &c. 
from drying too faft : that in Winter they be cover'd well 
to protect them from Rain, Snow, and Froft, which are all 
Enemies to the Mortar : That they be laid Point and Joint 
in the middle of Walls, as feldom as may be ; but, good 
Bond made there, as well as on the outfides. — Care is like- 
wife to be taken, that the Angles be firmly bound : In or- 
der to which, in working up the Walls of a Building, 'tis 
not advifable to raife any Wall above three Foot high, ere 
the next adjoining Wall be wrought up to it 3 that good 
Bond may be made in the progrefs of the Work. 

Laftiy, in Building a Houfe in the City of London, the 
Walls are to be of fuch thickneffes as are enjoined by the 
Act of Parliament for rebuilding that City. See House. 

Flint) or 'Boulder-Walls, are frequently ufed in divers Parts 
for VencQ-Walls round Courts, Gardens, &c. and even for 
Walls of Out-houfes. — Sir He?iry Wotton obferves, that the 
building of Walls of Flint, is a thing utterly unknown to the 
Antients 5 who obferving in that Material a kind of metallic 
Nature, at leaft a Fufibility, referv'd it for nobler Ufes. 

Thefe Walls are ufually rais'd by a right and left-handed 
Man, who have a Hod of Mortar pour'd down on the Work, 
which they part betwixt them ; each fpreading it towards 
himfelf, and fo they lay in the Flints. — The Mortar for this 
Work is to be very flirt. 

Board- Walls. -\ ("Weather- Boar 'ding. 

Stone-VJ alls. Co 3 Stone. 

'Party- Walls. T e "S Partition. 

Fence- Walls. 2) C Fence. 

Wall, in Fortification, &c. See Rampart. 

Walls, in Gardening, &c. — The Pofition, Matter, and 
Form of Walls for Fruir-Trees, are found to have a great 
Influence on the Fruit : Tho Authors differ as to the Refe- 
rence. See Garden, Orchard, &c. 

The Rev d . Mr. Lawrence directs, that the Walls of a Gar- 
den be not built directly to face the four Cardinal Points, 
but rather between 'em, viz. South-Eaft, South- Weft, North- 
Eaft, and North- Weft: In which, the two former will be good 
enough for the beft Fruit, and the two latter for Plums, Cher- 
ries, and baking Pears. 

Mr. Langford, and fome others, propofe Garden-??^//* to 
confift chiefly of Semicircles 5 each about G.x or eight Yards 
in Front, and including two Trees ; and between every two 
Semicircles, a Space of two Foot of plain Wall. — By fuch a 
Provifion, every Part of a Wall will enjoy a fhare of the 
Sun, one time with another 5 befides that the Warmth will 
be increas'd, by the collecting and reflecting of the Rays in 
the Semicircles 5 and the Trees within be fkreen'd from in- 
jurious Winds. 

As 
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As to the Materials of Walls for Fruit-Trees, Brick, „. 
cording to Mr. Switzer, is the belt ; as being the warmeft, 
and kindeft for the ripening of Fruit, and affording the bell 
conveniency for nailing. 

Mr. Lawrence, however, affirms, on his own Experience, 
that Mud-Walls, made of Earth and Straw temper'd toge- 
ther, are better for the ripening of Fruit than either Brick 
or Stone Walls : He adds, that the Coping of Straw laid 
on fuch Walls, is of great advantage to the Fruit, in fllelter- 
ing 'em from perpendicular Rains, &c. 

M. Fatio, in a particular Treatife on the Subjea, inftead 
o! the common perpendicular Walls, propofes to have the 
Walls built Hoping, or reclining from the Sun ; that what 
is planted againft 'em may lie more expos 'd to his perpendi- 
cular Rays ; which mull contribute greatly to the ripening 
of Fruit in our cold Climate. 

The Angle of Reclination is to be that of the Latitude of 
the Place ; that when the Sun is in the Meridian at the 
Equinoxes, his Rays-may ftrike juft perpendicularly. See 
Heat. 

Tet fome others prefer perpendicular Walls, and even in- 
clining ones, orfuch as hang forwards to the Sun ; as fuch 
receive the Sun's Rays perpendicularly when he is low ; as 
in Spring and Autumn, or in the Evening and Morning : 
which they imagine of more fervice than the greateft Heats 
of the Sun at Midfummer, upon reclining Walls. 

Add, that in Autumn the Sun is moil wanted to ripen 
Winter Pears ; in order to which, they fhould be kept dry ; 
which againft Hoping Walls cannot be ; the Dews, ($c. ly- 
ing much longer thereon, than on thole that are perpendi- 
cular. 

One great advantage, however, of M. Fatio's Hoping 
Walls, is, that Fruit-Trees, as Vines, £?c. being planted 
againlt 'em, Melon Glaffes may be fet on the Fruit ; which 
will much forward its ripening. 

Sea- Walls, See Watergage. 

WALOON, or Walloon, a kind of old French ; being 
the Language fpoke by the Walloons, or the Inhabitants of a 
considerable Part of the Spanijh Low-Countries, viz. thofe 
of Artois, Hainault, Namtir, Luxemburg, and part of Flan- 
ders, and Brabant. 

The Walloon is held to be the Language of the antient 
Gauls. See Gaulish. 

The Romans having fubdu'd feveral Provinces in Gaul, 
eftablifh'd Prators or Proconfuls, He. to adminifter Juftice in 
the Latin Tongue. — On this Occafion, the Natives were 
brought to apply themfelves to learn the Language of the 
Conquerors; and thus introdue'd abundance of the Roman 
Words and Phrafes into their own Tongue. 

Of this Mixture of Gaulijb and Latin was form'd a new 
Language, call'd Raman ; in contradiftinction to the antient 
unadulterated GanliJJi, which was called Wallon, or Walloon. 
.JThis Diftinction is kept up to this Day ; for the Inhabi- 
tants of feveral of the Low-Country Provinces, fay, that in 
France they fpeak Roman ; whereas they fpeak the Waloon, 
which comes much nearer the Simplicity of the antient Gau- 
lifll. See Roman, and French. 

WANLASS, in Hunting. — Driving the Wanlafs, is the 
driving of Deer to a Hand. See Hunting. 

WAPENTAKE, or Weapentake, a Divilion of cer- 
tain Counties, particularly Nottingham, and thofe beyond 
the Trent ; anfwering to what in other Places is call'd a Hun- 
dred, or Cantred. See Hundred. 

Authors differ as to the Origin of the Word. — Hoveden 
brings it from the Saxon Weapen, and teaken, to take ; by 
reafon the Tenants antiently deliver'd their Arms to every 
new Lord, as a Token of their Homage. 

Sir Thomas Smith gives a different Account. He fays, 

that antiently Mufters were taken of the Armour and Wea- 
pons of the feveral Inhabitants of every Wapentake ; and 
that from fuch as could not find fufficient Pledges for their 
good abearing, their Weapons were taken away, and deli- 
ver'd to others. 

Others fuppofe the Word of Daniflo Original ; and give 
a different account of its Rife, viz. That when firft'the 
Kingdom was divided into Wapentakes ; he who was the 
Chief of the Divilion, and whom we now call High-Confia- 
ble, as foon as he enter'd upon his Office, appear'd in the 
Field, on a certain Day, on Horfe-back, with a Pike in his 
Hand, and all the chief Men of the Hundred met him with 
their Lances ; who alighting, touch'd his Pike with their 
Lances, as a Signal they were firmly united to each other, 
by the touching their Weapons : The Saxon Weapen Signify- 
ing Weapon, and tac, touching. 

WAR, Vellum, a Contcft, or Difference between Princes, 
States, or large Bodies of People ; which not being deter- 
minable by the ordinary Meafures of Juftice and Equity, is 
reter'd to the Decifion of the Sword. 

Holies'!, great Principle, is, That the Natural State of 
Man is a State of Warfare ; moil other Politicians hold War 
to be a preternatural and extraordinary State. 

Civil, or Intefiine War, is that between Subjects of the 
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fame Realm ; or between Parties in the fame State.— til 
this Senfe, we fay, The Civil Wars of the Romans deftroy'd 
the Republick : The Civil Wars of Granada ruin'd the 
Power of the Moors in Spain : The Civil Wars in England 
begun in 11J4.1, ended in the King's Death, 1649. 

King's War, Bellum Regis.— At the Time when parti- 
cular Lords were allow'd to make War with one another, to 
revenge Injuries, inftead of profecuting them in the ordinary 
Courts of Juftice ; the Appellation King's War was given 
to fuch as the King declared againft any other Prince, or 
State ; on which Occafion, the Lords were not allow'd to 
make private War againft each other; as being oblig'd to 
ferve the King, with all their Vaflals. See Vassal, £$c. 

Religious War, is a War maintain'd in a State, on ac- 
count of Religion ; one of the Parties refilling to tolerate 
the other. 

The Holy War, is that antiently maintain'd by Leagues 
and Croifades, for the Recovery of the Holy Land. See 
Croisade. 

Council of War, is an Aflembly of great Officers, call'd 
by a General or Commander, to deliberate with him on 
Enterprizes, and Attempts to be made. See Council. 

On fome Occalions, Council of War is alio underftood of 
an Affembly of Captains, fitting in Judgment on delinquent 
Soldiers, Defcrters, Coward-Officers, efc. 

'Place oj War, is a Place fortified on purpofe to cover 
and defend a Country, and flop the Incurfion nf an Enemy's 
Army : Or, it is a Place, wherein are difpos'd the Provifions 
of War, for an Army incainp'd in the Neighbourhood ; or 
whither an Army retires into Winter Quarters. See Place. 

A»/Wjj. ? „ SMilitarv Art. 

Man of War.S Me cShip. 

WARBLING of the Wings, in Falconry, is when a 
Hawk, after having mantled herfelf, croffes her Wings over 
her Back. See Hawk, and Falcon. 

WARD, a Word ufed in our Law-Books in divers Sig- 
nifications. — Thus, a Ward, in London, is a part of the City, 
committed to the fpecial Charge of one of the Aldermen 
of the City. — There are x6 Wards in London, which are as 
Hundreds, and the Parifhes thereof as Towns. See Alder- 
man, Hundred, &c. 

A Foreft is alfo divided into Wards. See Forest, and 
Hospital. 

A Prifon is alfo called a Ward. See Prison, and Goal. 

The Heir of the King's Tenant, who held by Knights- 
Service or in Capite, was alfo called a Ward during his Non- 
age. But this laft is taken away by the Statute, n Car. II. 
cap. 24. See Guard, and Guardian. 

WARD-i/oofe, in Gunnery, a Rod, or Staff, with an Iron-end 
turned Serpent-wife, or like a Screw, to draw the Wads or 
Ockam out of a Gun, when it is to be unloaded. 

Ward, or Warda, call'd alfo Wardagium, is ufed 
in our antient Writers for the Cuftody of a Town or Caftle, 
which the Tenants and Inhabitants were bound to keep at 
their own charge. See Wardage. 

Warda Ecclefiarum, denotes the Guatdianfhip of Chur- 
ches ; which is in the King during the Vacancy, by reafon of 
the Regalia, or Temporalties. See Regalia, and Tempo- 
ralties. 

WARDAGE, Wardagium, is fometirhes ufed in our 
antient Law- Writers, in the fame Senfe with Wardper.ny. 
See Wardpennv. 

Sometimes it alfo feems to denote a being free from 
Wardjliip. 

WARDECORNE, among our antient Writers, a Duty 
incumbent on the Tenants, to guard the Caftle, by founding 
a Hotn upon the approach of an Enemy ; call'd alfo Carnage. 
See Cornage. 

WARDEN, one who has the Charge or Keeping of any 
Perfon or Thing, by Office. — Such is the Warden of the 
Fleet, the Keeper of the Fleet Prifon ; who has the Charoe 
of the Prifoners there ; efpecially fuch as are committed 
from the Court of Chancery for Contempt. See Fleet. 

Such alfo are, the Warden of the Fellowfhips, Warden of 
the Marches, Wardens of Peace, Warden of the Weft Marches, 
Warden of the Foreft, Warden of the Alnage, Warden of 
the King's Wardrobe, &C. See Guardian ; fee alio Jus- 
tice, March, Wardrobe, £$c. 

Warden, in an Univerfity, is the Head of a College ; an- 
fwering to what in other Colleges we call the Majler thereof. 
See College. 

Warden, or Lord Warden of the Cinque-Torts, is the 
Governour of thofe noted Havens ; who has the Authority 
of an Admiral, and fends out Writs in his own Name. See 
CiticivE-'Ports. 

Warden of the Mint, is an Officer whofe Bufinefsis to 
receive the Gold and Silver Bullion brought in by the Mer- 
chants ; to pay them for it, and overfee the other Officers. 
See Mint. 

He is alfo call'd Keeper of the Exchange and Mint. 

WARDER. — The Teamen Warders of the Toixer, are 

Officers, forty in Number, who are accounted the King's 

S f f f domef- 
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ctflmefticlt Servants, and are fworn by the Lord Chamber- 
lain : Their Duty is to attend Prifoners of State, and wait 
at the Gates. See Tower. 

Ten of 'em are ufuaily upon the Day's-wait, to take an 
account of all Perfons who come into the Tower j to enter 
their Names, and the Names of the Perfons they go to, in 
a Book to be perufed by the Conftable or Lieutenant. 

WARDFEOH, or Warefegh, of the Saxon Weard, 
a Ward, and feoh, Fee $ denotes the Value of a Ward, or 
Heir under Age 5 or the Money paid to the Lord of the 
Fee for his Redemption. 

WARDMOTE, in London, is a Court fo call'd, which is 
■ kept in every Ward of the City. / See Mote. 

WARD-PENNY, Warpen, Warthpenny, was former- 
ly a cuftomary Due, antiently paid to the Sheriff, and other 
Officers, for maintaining Watch and Ward. See Penny. 

It was payable at the Feaft of St. Martin j and is ftill 
paid within the Manor of Sutton Colfield in Warwickjbire ; 
and with fome very lingular Ceremonies. 

WARDROBE, a Clofet, or little Room, adjoining to a 
Bed-Chamber ; ferving to difpofe and keep a Perfbu's Appa- 
rel in j or for a Servant to lodgein, to be at hand to waitjC'vc. 
Wardrobe, in a Prince's Court, is an Apartment where- 
in his Robes, wearing Apparel, and other Neceffarics, are 
preferv'd ■ under the Care and Direction of proper Officers. 

His Majefty has a Great Wardrobe ; a Removing Ward- 
robe $ and divers Standing Wardrobes, belonging to his Bed- 
chambers in each of his Palaces, \ viz. at Whitehall, Ken- 
flngton, Wind/or, Hampton-Court, and the Tower j each 
under its refpective Keeper. 

The Removing Wardrobe always attends on the King's 
Per ion 5 as alfo on Embaffadors, at Chriftemngs, Mafques, 
Plays, <i£c. — It is under the Command of the Lord Cham- 
berlain : The under-Officers are, a Yeoman, two Grooms, 
and three Pages. 

The Great .Wardrobe, is of great Antiquity — Antient- 
ly, it was kept near Cuddle-Wharf, in a Houfe purchas'd 
for chat purpofe by King Edward III. but fince the Fire of 
London, it has been kept in Tcrk-Suildings. 

The Mafter or Keeper thereof, is an Officer of great Dig- 
nity : high Privileges were confer'd on him by Henry VI. 
King James I. enlarg'd the fame, and ereftedthe Office into 
a Corporation. 

The Officers are, the Majler or Keeper, his Deputy, and 
his Clerk ^ befide feveral undcr-Officers ; and above fixty 
Tradefmen, all fworn Servants to the King. 

This Office is to provide for Coronations, Marriages, and 
Funerals of the Royal Family ; to furnifli the Court with 
Beds, Hangings, Carpets, £5?c.to furnifh Houfes for Embaf- 
fadors, at their firft arrival here j Pre fen ts for foreign Princes 
and Embaffidors : Furniture for the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and our Embaffadors abroad ; Robes for the Knights 
and Officers of the Garter, Herald, Purfuivants, Minilters 
of State, Liveries for the Officers of the Bedchamber, and 
other Servants ; Liveries for the Lord Chief Justices, and 
Barons of the Exchequer; and other Officers in thofe Courts: 
As aifo Yeomen, Warders, Trumpets, Kettledrums, Mcf- 
fengers, Coachmen, Grooms, ££c. with Coaches, Har- 
neffes, Saddles, &c. The Watermen, Game-keepers j Li- 
nen and Lace for the King's Perfon 5 Tilts, gsfc. for his Bar- 
ges tfd. 

WARDS and Liveries, a Court firft erected by King 
Henry VIII. and after augmented by him with the Office of 
Liveries : But it is now abfolutely taken away and abo- 
lifh'd, by a Statute made 12 Car. II. cap. 24. See Livery, 
WARD-staff.' — The Manor of Lambourn in Ejfex, is 
held by Service of the Ward-fiajf] viz. the carrying a Load 
of Straw in a Cart with fix Horles, two Ropes, two Men in 
Harnefs, to watch the faid Ward-flo.ff, when it is brought to 
the Town of Ai bridge, &c. Cam. tit. Ejfex. 

WARD-wite, is-defined by Fleta, as fignifying a being 
exempted from the Duty of Watching. — Others rather take 
it for a Duty paid towards the Charge thereof. 

The Word is compounded of the Saxon Weard, Vigilia, 
Watch ; and Wite, Mulft. 

WARECTUM, and "Terra Warecta, in antient Wri- 
ters, fignifies Land that has lain long negle£led, and untill'd. 
In antient Records we meet with Lempus Warecli, for the 
Time wherein Land lies fallow, the following Year j or elfe 
she Seafon of Fallowing. See Fallow. 
WAREN. See Warren. 
WARMTH. See Heat. 

WARN, in Law, to fummon a Perfon to appear in a Court 
of Juftice. See Summons. 

WARNING Wheel, in a Clock, is the third or fourth, 
according to its diftance from the firil Wheel. See Clock. 

WARP, in the Manufactures, is the Threads, whether of 
Silk, Wool, Linen, Hemp, Cotton, or the like, that are ex- 
tended lengthwife on the Weaver's Loom 5 and acrofs which 
the Workman, by means of his Shuttle, paffes the Threads 
of the Woof, 10 form a Cloth, Ribband, Fuitian, or other 
Matter. See Weaving. 
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For a woollen Stuff, &c. to have the necefTary Qualities, 
'tis requir'd that the Threads of the Warp be of the fame 
kind of Wool, and of the lame Finenefs throughout ; that 
they be fized with Flanders or Parchment Size, well pre- 
paid 5 and that they be in fufficient Number, with regard 
to the Breadth of the Stuff to be wrought. See Woof, 
Cloth, &c. 

To Warp a Ship, is to hale her to a Place, when the 
Wind is wanting, by means of a Hawfer, a Cable, and an 
Anchor fix'd thereto. 

WARRANT, an Act, Inflrument, or Obligation, where- 
by a Perfon authorizes another to do fomcthing, which he 
had not otherwife a right to do. See Warranty, and 
Guaranty; fee alfo Voucher. 

Warrant of Attorney, is that whereby a Man appoints 
another to do fomething in his Name, and warrants his 
Aclion. See Attorney. 

It feems to differ from a Letter of Attorney, which paffes 
under Hand and Seal of him that makes it, before creditable 
Witnefles ; whereas Warrant of 'Attorney, in perfonal, mix'd 
and fome real Actions, is put in of courfe by the Attornies 
for the Plaintiffs, or Defendants. 

Tho, a Warrant of Attorney, to fuffer a common Reco- 
very by the Tenant or Vouchee, is acknowledged before fucli 
Perfons, as a Commiffion for the doing thereof directs. Sea 
Recovery, &c. 

In the Court of Common Pleas there is a Clerk of the 
Warrants, who enters all Warrants of Attorney for Plaintiff 
and Defendant. See Clerk. 

WARRANTY, Warrantia, a Prnmife, or Covenant 
by Deed, made by the Bargainer for himfelf and his Heirs, 
to -warrant and fecure the other Party and his Heirs, againit 
all Men, for the enjoying of the Thing agreed on between 
them. 

This Warranty paffeth from the Seller to the Buyer ; 
from the Feoffer to the Feoffee ; from him that releafeth, 
10 him that is releafed from an Acfion real. 

The form of it is thus : Et ego vero prafatus A. & ha- 
redes mei pradi&as quinque acras terra cum pertinentiis 
fit is prafato %. haredibus & afjignatis fins contra omnes 
gentes Warrantizabamus, in ferpetuum per prafentes. 

Note, under Haredes, Heirs, are compris'd all fuch as the 
firit Warranters Lands come to, whether by Defcent, Pur- 
chafe, or the like. 

Warranty is either Real, or 'Perfonal. — Real, when it is 

annex'd to Lands and Tenements granted for Life, £$c. 

which, again, is either in 'Deed, or in Law. See Facto, ££?c. 

'Perfonal, either refpects the Property of the Thing fold, or 

the Quality of it. See Personal, £S?c. 

Real Vv r arranty, again, in refpect of the Eftate, is either 
Lineal, Collateral, or commencing by Tiijfeijin. 

Warrantia Charts, a Writ that lies for a Perfon who 
is infeoffed in Lands and Tenements, with Claufe of War- 
ranty ; and is impleaded in an Affize, or Writ of Entry, 
wherein he cannot Vouch, or call to Warranty. 

Warrantia Diei, a Writ which lies in Cafe where a 
Man having a Day affign'd perfonally to appear in Court to 
an Action wherein he is fued, is, in the mean time, by Com- 
mandment employ'd in the King's Service ; fo that he can- 
not come at the Day aflign'd. 

WARREN, or Waren, a Franchife or Place privileg'd, 
either by Prefcription, or Grant from the King, to keep 
Beaits and Fowl of Warren in 5 as Rabbits, Hares, Car- 
tridges, Pheafants, See. See Beast, Game, Hunting,^. 
By a Statute 21 Edw. III. a Warren may lie open, and 
there is no need of doling it in 3 as there is of a Park. See 
Park, &c. 

If any Perfon be found an Offender in any fuch Fee -War- 
ren, he is punifhable for the fame at Common Law. 
Seajls of Warren. See Beasts of Warren. 
WART, Verruca, a little round, hard Excrefcence, ari- 
fing on the Flefh, like a Pea. 

Warts are more frequent on the Hands than any other 
Part. — There are divers forts : The molt ufual are call'd 
Porracea ; as having Heads like Leeks, and confining of 
little Threads, refembling the Roots thereof. 

Another fort is called Myrraecia, which is a little round, 
callous Eminence on the Hands of young Children 5 rifing 
fuddenly, and difappearing again. 

Some Phyficians alfo rank the Corns growing on the Toes 
under the Clafs of Warts : which the Latins call Clavi ; 
becaufe occasioning Ihooting Pains, as if one were pricked 
with the Point of a Nail. See Clavus. 

Warts, if only rooted in the Cutis, are eafily taken away ; 
but if they arife from the Tendons underneath, there is 
fcarce any extirpating 'em without great danger. — The Juice 
of Chelidon. Maf. or Efttla, or Dens Leonis, or Tithymal, 
frequently applied, takes off Warts. 

Sorelli commends Water wherein Sal Arraoniac has been 
diffolv'd ; which Dr. Mapletoft, late ProfefTor of Phyfick at 
Grejham College, makes no fcruple to fay, is the only fure 
Remedy he knows of in all Medicine. 

WASH- 
3 
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WASHING. See Lotion, Ablution, &c. 

The Wajbing of the Feet was a common piece of Civility 
among the Jems, practis'd upon Strangers, Vifitors. iic. at 
their arrival. 

The Wajbing of the Feet of twelve poor People, is an 
anniverfary Ceremony, perform'd both by the Kings a{ Eng- 
land and France ; in commemoration of our Saviour's walk- 
ing the Feet of his Apoflles. 

Armbim, adv. Gentes, Lib. VII. mentions a Feaft in ufe 
among the Anncnts, call'd Lavatio Matris fDeim the Wajh- 
ing of the Mother of the Gods, held on the 30th of March 

Washing of a Ship, in the Sea Language, is when ali 
the (juns are brought to one fide, and the Men netting up 
on the Yards, -xajb her other fide, and fcrape her as far as 
tney can reach. 

Washing, in Painting, is when a Defign drawn with a 
Pen, or Crayon, has Tome one Colour laid over it with a 
Pencil, as Indian Ink, Billre, or the like ; to make it ap- 
pear the more natural, by adding the Shadows of Promi- 
nences, Apertures, tic. and by imitating the particular Matters 
whereof the Thing is fuppoled to conliil. 

Thus, they wajh with a pale red to imitate Btick and 
Tyle ; with a pale Indian blue to imitate Water and Slate ; 
with green for Trees and Meadows ; with Saffron or French 
Berries, for Gold and Brafs ; and with feveral Colours for 
Marbles. 

Thefe Wajbes are ufually given in equal Teints, or De- 
grees, throughout ; which are afterwards brought down and 
fottcn'd over the Lights with fair Water, and flrengrhcn'd 
with deeper Colours for the Shadows. See Light, and Sha- 
dow. 
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Washings, or Washes, among Goldfmitbs, Coiners, igc. 
are the Lotions whereby they draw the Particles of Gold 
and Silver out of the Afh.es, Earths, Sweepings, &c. 

This is either perform'd by fimply ivajbwg%m again and 
again, or by putting 'em in the Wajhmg Mill. 

To make one of theie Wajbes, they not only gather toge- 
ther the Allies of the Furnaces, and the Sweepings of the 
Places whete the Works are ; but they alfo break and pound 
the old earthen Crucibles, and the very Bricks whereof the 
Furnaces are built : little Particles of Gold, ££fc. being found 
to flick to 'em by the crackling natural to thofe Metals, when 
in their lalt degree of heat. 

Thefe Matters being all well ground, and mix'd together, 
are put in large wooden Bafons, where they are wafh'd feve- 
ral times and in feveral Watets, which run off, by Inclina- 
tion, into Troughs underneath ; carrying with 'em the 
Earth, and the infenfible Particles of the Metals, and only 
leaving behind 'em the larger and more confiderable ones, 
which are vifible to the Eye, and taken out with the Hand ■ 
without more trouble. 



And hence the Cuflom of going a Waffeling, flijl ufed i'fi 

ui'fl S ° tlier aces ' ,ecms t0 have taken its Name; 

WAST, or Waste, in Law, has divers Significations.— 
lit, It is ufed for a Spoil, made either in Houfes, Woods, 
Lands, eV by the Tenants for Life, or for Years, to the 
prejudice of the Heir, Or of him in Reverfion.— Upon this, 
the Writ of Wafte is brought for recovery of the Thing 
wafted, and treble Damages. 

Wafte of the Forcft, is, properly, where a Mali cuts down 
his own Woods within the Forclf, without Licence of the 
King, or Lord-Chief Jufticc in Eyre. See Forest, and 
Purlieu. 

Waste is alfo taken for thofe Lands which are not id 
any Man's Occupation ; but lie common. See Common. 

They feem to be fo called, becaufe the Lord cannot make 
fuch Profit of them as of his other Lands ; by reafon of the 
ufe others have thereof; for pafiing to and fro.-— Upon this 
none may build, cut down Trees, dig, £?£. without the 
Lord's Licence. 

Tear, Hay, and Waste, is alfo a Punifhment or Forfeit 
tute belonging to Petit Treafon, or Felony. See Year, 
Day, £5c. 

Waste of a Ship, is that Part of her between the two 
Mails ; that is, between the Main-matt, and the Fore-mall, 
See Ship, and Mast. 

Waste-Swii-^s, are Eoards fometime fet upon the fide of 
a Boar,^ to keep the Sea from breaking into her. 

WATCH, a fmall portable Movement, or Machine, for 
the mealuring of Time ; having its Motion regulated by a 
Spiral Spring. See Watch-worr. 

Watches, iWelry taken, are all fuch Movements as fhew 
the Parts of Time ; as Clocks are fuch as publifh it, by lin- 
king on a Bell, (gc. But commonly, the Name Watch is 
appropriated to fuch as are carried in the Pocket ; and Clock 
to the larger Movements, whether they flrike the Hour 
or not. See Clock. 

Spring, or 'Pendulum Watches, fland pretty much on the 
fame Principle with Pendulum Clocks ; whence their Deno- 
mination.— If a Pendulum, defcribing little Arches of a Cir- 
cle, makes Vibrations of unequal Lengths in equal Times j 



'tis by reafon it defctibes the greater with a greater Velo- 
city. For the fame Reafon, a Spring put in Motion, and 
making greater or lefs Vibrations, as it is more or lefs ftiff, 
and as it has a greater or lefs degree of Motion given it ; 
performs them nearly in equal Times. Hence, as the Vi- 
brations of the Pendulum had been applied to large Clocks, 
to rcflify the Inequality of their Motions ; fo, to correct the 
unequal Motions of the Balance of Watches, a Spring is ad- 
ded 5 by the Ifochronil'm of whofe Vibrations, the Correflion 
is to be effected. See Pendulum. 

The Spring is ufually wound into a Spiral ; that, in the lit- 

nfe Oulc kfilve „ r W//,'JZ II Th t»*"h th ? tle com P afs allotted '"> " "»> be " '™g ^ P°»™e i and 
me Qu.ckfilver, and a Wajblr, M,ll.-Th,s Mill confilts of a may have Strength enough, not to be mafler'd and drag'd 

about by the Inequalities of the Balance it is to tegulate. 

The Vibrations of the two Parts, viz,, the Spring and Ba- 
lance, fliould be of the fame length ; only fo adjufted, as that 
the Spring, being the more regular in the length of its Vi- 
brations than the Balance, may, on occafion, communicate its 
Regularity thereto. Sec Spring. 

The Invention of Spring ox Pocket Watches, is owingr to 
Water, into which they cart thirty or forty Pounds of Quick- ,he Felicity of the prefent Age.-'Tis true, we find mention 
filver.and two or three_ Gallons of the Matter remaining made of I Watch prefented fo Charles V, in the Hiflory of 

that Prince : But this, in all probability, was no more than 
a kind of Clock to be fet on a Table ; fome Footfleps 
whereof, we have Hill remaining in the antient Pieces made 
before the Year io"70. 

In effecf, 'tis between Dr. Hook and Mr. Hnygens, that 

the Glory of this excellent Invention lies : but to which of 

", them it properly belongs, is greatly difputed : The Enzliff} 

, lm es L ' Sy&to^X'rfM* thr ° W 1 **% bribing it to thWotmSr'; and the" French, Hutch, &1 to 
les ; and the lame quantity of Mercury ufually ferves all the latte- 



large wooden Trough, at bottom of which are two metalline 
Parts, (erring as Mill-Hones ; the lower being convex and 
the upper, which is in form'of a Crofs, concave. 

A-top is a Winch, placed horizontally, which turns the 
upper piece round ; and at bottom a Bung, to let out the 
Water and Earth when fuifkiently ground. 

To have a Waf]}, then, the Trough is fill'd with common 



from the firll Lotion. — Then turning the Winch, they 
Motion to the upper Mill-ttone 5 which grinding the Matter 
and the Quickfilver violently together, the Particles of Gold 
and Silver become the more eafily amalgamated therewith : 
This Work they continue for two Hours ; when opening the 
Bung, the Water and Earths run out, and a frefli quantity 
is put in. 



the three times..— When there is nothing left in tlie Mill but 
the Mercury, united with the Gold or Silver which it has 
amalgamated ; they take it out, and wajhing it in divers 
Waters, they put it in a Ticken Bag, and lay it in a Prefs, to 
fqueeze out the Water and the ioofe Quickfilver : the re- 
maining Quickfilver they evaporate by Fire, in a Retott &c. 
Sec Gold, and Silver ; fee alfo Lavadere. 

WASSAILE, or Wassel, a Feflival Song, fung hereto- 
fore from door to door, about the Time of Epiphany. See 
Wassel Scurf. 

WASSEL-So-irf, was a large Cup or Bowl, of Silver or 
Wood, wherein the Savons at their publick Entertainments 
drank a Health to one another, in the Phrafe Was-heal ; 
that is, Health he to you. 

This Wafjel-Sowl, (eems plainly to be meant by the Word 
Vaftelhim, in the Lives of the Abbots of St. Albans, by 
Matt. 'Paris : where he faith, Abbas film prandebat fuf re- 
mits in RcfccJorio habens Vaflellum : ' 



the Poculum Charitatis. 



Mr. Herham, in his Artificial Clockmaker, fays roundly, 
that Dr. Hook was the Inventor ; and adds, that he contriv'd 
various ways of Regulation.— One way was with a Load- 
ftone. — Another with a tender flrait Spring, one end where- 
of play'd backwards and forwards with'theBalance ; fo that 
the Balance was to the Spring, as the Bob to a Pendulum ; 
and the Spring as the Rod thereof— A third Method was 
with two Balances, of which there were divers forts ; fome 
having a Spiral Spring to the Balance for a Regulator, and 
others without. 

But the way that prevail'd, and which continues in Mode, 
was with one Balance, and one Spring running round the up- 
per Part of the Verge thereof. Tho this has a Diladvantage, 
which thofe with two Springs, t£c. were free from ^ in that 
a fuddenjerk, or confufed fluke, will alter its Vibrations, 
and put it in an unufual hurry. 

The Time of thefe Inventions was about the Year 1558 j 
He had fet by him as appears, among other Evidences, from 'an Infcription on 

"'itches, prefented to K. Chat les II. 

,T. Tampion fecit, 1S75.— The 

Inven- 
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thL haffel-Sow to drink an Health to the Fraternity ; or one of the double Balance Watches, prefented to K 



viz. Rob. Hook Liven. 16% 
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Invention prefently got into Reputation both at home and 
abroad ; and two of 'em were lent for by the Dauphin of 
France. 

Soon after this, Mr. Huygens's Watch with a Spiral Spring 
got abroad, and made a great a noife in England, as if the 
Longitude could be found by it. — Tis certain, however, 
that his Invention was later than the Year 1673, when his 
Book dc Horol. Ofcillat. was publifh'd ; wherein he has not 
one word of this, tho he has of feveral other Contrivances 
in the fame way. 

One of thefe the Lord Brounker fent for out of France, 
where Mr. Huygens had got a Parent for 'em. — This Watch 
agreed with Dr. Hook's in the Application of the Spring to 
the Balance; only Mr. Httygens's had a longer Spiral Spring, 
and the Pulfes and Beats were much flower. The Balance, 
inftead of turning quite round, as Dr. Hook's, turns feveral 
rounds every Vibration. 

Mr. Derham fuggefts, that he has reafon to doubt Mr. 
Httygens's Fancy was firft fet to work by fome intelligence 
he might have of Dr. Hook's Invention, from Mr. Olden- 
burg, or fome other of his Correfpondents in England : 
tho Mr. Oldenburg vindicates himfeif againft that Charge, in 
Philofophical 7ranfattions, N° 118. and 129. 

Huygens invented divers other Kinds of Watches, fome of 
them without any String or Chain at all ; which he call'd 
particularly Pendulum Watches. 

As it was in England that Watches had their firft rife 5 fo 
'tis there, too, rhey have arriv'd at their greateft Perfection. 
— Witnefs that exceeding Value put on an Englijh Watch in 
all foreign Countries, and that vaft Demand made for 'em. 
Monfieur Savary, in his DiBion. de Commerce, pretends 
to match the French Watchmakers againlt the EngUjll. — -- 
He afferts, " That if the Englijh be in any Condition to 
" difpute it with 'cm, they owe it entirely to the great 
" Number of French Workmen, who took ftielter here upon 
" the Revocation of the Edict otNauts" He adds, "That 
" three fourths of the Watches made in England, are the 
" Work of Frenchmen." From what Authorities he fays 
this, we know not : But it need not be told Engiijhmen that 
it is falfej there not being one French Name, that we 
know of, among all our fam'd Watchmakers : nor, in the Bo- 
dy of Watchmakers, is there one eighth part French. 

'Tis certain the French People prefer our Watches vaftly 
to their own 5 infomuch, that to have 'em with the moreeafe, 
a number of Englijh Workmen were invited over in 1719, and 
eflablim'd with great countenance at Verfailles, under the Di- 
rection of the famous Mr. Law. — But the Eftablifhment, tho 
every thing promis'd well for it, and the French Watch and 
Clockmakers feem'd undone by it, fell to the Ground in lefs 
than a Year's time. — M. Savary imputes its Fall, intirely, to 
that ftrong Prejudice of the French People in behalf of the 
Englijh Workmen, and to the Opinion that the Watches 
did not ccme from England. But the Truth is, the Work- 
men fent over being moll of 'em Men of loofe Characters, 
grew diffulute, quarrell'd with the Priefts, infult'ed the Ma- 
giftrates, and were difmifs'd, of neceffity. 

Striking Watches, are fuch, as befides the proper 
Watch-^n, for meafuhng of Time, have a Clock-part, for 
ftrik'mg the Hours, &c. 

Thefe are real Clocks ; only moved by a Spring inftead of 
a Weight. — Properly fpeaking, they are call'd Pocket -Clocks. 
See Clock. 

Repeating Watches, are fuch as by pulling a String, &c. 
do repeat the Hour, Quarter, or Minute, at any time of the 
Day, or Nighr. 

This Repetition was the Invention of Mr. Barlow, and 
firft put in practice by him in larger Movements, or Clocks, 
about the Year 1676. — The Contrivance {trait fet the other 
Artifls to work, who loon contriv'd divers ways of effecting 
the fame. But its application in Pocket Watches was not 
known before King Ja?nes the Second's Reign ; when the 
ingenious Inventor abovemenrion'd, having directed Mr. 
t rho?/2pfon to make a Repeating Watch, was foliciting a Pa- 
tent for the fame. 

The Talk of a Patent engag'd Mr. ghiare to refume the 
Thoughts of a like Contrivance, which he had had in view 
fome Years before : He now effected it ; and being prefs'd to 
endeavour to prevent Mr. Barlow's Patent, a Watch of each 
kind was produe'd before the King and Council j upon Trial 
of which, the Preference was given to Mr. £>itare*s. 

The Difference between 'em was, that Barlow's was made 
to Repeat by pufhing in two pieces on each fide the Watch- 
Box $ one of which repeated the Hour, and the other the 
Quarter: Whereas ^/tare's was made to repeat by a Pin 
that ftuck out near the Pendant ; which being thruft in, (as 
now 'tis done by thrufting in the Pendant it felf ) repeated 
both the Hour and Quarter with the fame thruft. 

Watch-work, is that Part of the Movement of a Clock 
or Watch, which is defigned to meafure, and exhibit the 
Time on a Dial-Plate ; in contradiftin&ion to that Part 
which contributes to the ftriking of the Hour, &c. which is 
call'd Clcck-work. See Watch. 
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The feveral Members of the Watch-^tt, are, i° 1 The 
Balance, confifting of the Rim, which is its circular Part ; 
and the Verge, which is its Spindle ; to which belong the 
two 'Pallets or Zeves, that play in the Teeth of the Crown- 
Wheel. 

2 , The Potence,ox Pottance, which is the ftrong Stud in 
P ocket- Watches, wherein the lower Pivot of the Verge plays, 
and in the middle of which, one Pivot of the Balance- Wheel 
plays $ the bottom of the Pottance is the Foot, the middle 
part the Nofe, and the upper part the Shoulder. 

3°, The Cock, which is the piece covering the Balance. 

4°, The Regulator, or Pendulum Spring, which is the 
fmall Spring in the new ¥ ocket- Watches, underneath the Ba- 
lance. 

5 , The Pendulum ; whofe Parts are, the Verge, "Pallets, 
Cocks, and the Bob. 

6°, The Wheels ; which are, the Crown-Wheel, in Pocket 
Pieces, and the Swing-Wheel in Pendulums; ferving to drive 
the Balance or Pendulum. 

8°, The Contrate Wheel, which is that next the Crown- " 
Wheel, &c. and whofe Teeth and Hoop lie contrary to thofe 
of other Wheels ; whence the Name. 

9°, The great, or firji Wheel ; which is that the Fufy, 
££>c immediately drives : after which are the fecond Wheel, 
third Wheel, ike. 

Laftly, between the Frame and Dial-Plate, are, the Pi- 
nion of Report, which is that fix'd on the Arbor of the great 
Wheel ; and ferves to drive the "Dial-Wheel, as that ferves 
to carry the Hand. 

theory, and Calculation of Watch-work. 

Preliminaries necefTary to the calculating the Watch-yart of 
a Movement, are laid down under the Articles Movement 
and Clock-work. 

Preliminary Rules common to the Calculation of all Move- 
ments, the Clock as well as the Watch--patts $ fee under the 
Article Movement. 

Particular Rules for the Striking-part ; fee under the Ar- 
ticle Clock-work. 

Thofe for the Watch-part we have from the Rev. Mr.Ztev- 
ham, as follow. 

i°, The fame Motion, 'tis evident, may be perform 'd ei- 
ther with one Wheel and one Pinion, or many Wheels and 
many Pinions 5 provided the Number of Turns of all the 
Wheels bear the Proportion to all the Pinions, which that 
one Wheel bears to its Pinion : or, which is the fame thing, 
If the Number produced by multiplying all the Wheels 
together, be to the Number produe'd by multiplying all the 
Pinions together, as that one Wheel to to that one Pinion. — 
Thus, fuppofe you had occafion for a Wheel of 1440 Teeth, 
with a Pinion of 28 Leaves ; you may make it into three 
Wheels and Pinions, viz. 4) 36, 7 ) 8, 1 ) 5. For the three 
Wheels, 36, 8, and 5, multiply'd together, give 1440 for 
the Wheels ; and the three Pinions 4, 7, and r, multiplied 
together, give 28 for the Pinions. — Add, That it matters not 
in what order the Wheels and Pinions are fet, or which Pinion 
runs in which Wheel ; only for Contrivance-fake, the big- 
geft Numbers are commonly put to drive the reft. 

2, , Two Wheels and Pinions of different Numbers may 
perform the fame Motion. — Thus, a Wheel of 30" drives a 
Pinion of 4, the fame as a Wheel of 45 a Pinion of 5 5 or a 
Wheel of 90 a Pinion of 10. — The Turns of each being 9. 

3 , If in breaking the Train into Parcels, any of the Quo- 
tients fhould not be liked ; or if any other two Numbers to 
be multiplied Together, are defir'd to be varied ; it may be 
done by this Rule. — Divide the two Numbers by any other 
two Numbers which will meafure them; multiply the Quo- 
tients by the alternate Divifors 5 the Product of thefe two 
laft Numbers found, will be equal to the Product: of the two 
Numbers firft given.-— Thus, if you would vary 36 times 8, 
divide thefe by any two Numbers which will evenly meafure 
them : So, 36 by 4, gives 9 $ and 8 by 1, gives 8 : now, 
by the Rule, 9 times 1 is 9, and 8 times 4, 32 5 fo that for 
36x8, you have 32X9; each equal to 288. If you divide 
36 by 6, and 8 by 2, and multiply as before, \ou have 24 
X 12 = 36 x 8=288. 

4 , If a Wheel and Pinion fall out with crofs Numbers, 
too big to be cut in Wheels, and yet not to be alter'd by 
thefe Rules 5 in feeking for the Pinion of Report, find two 
Numbers of the fame, or a near Proportion, by this Rule : 
As either of the two given Numbers is to the other $ fo is 
360 to a fourth. Divide that fourth Number, as alfo 360, by 
4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 15, (each of which Numbers exactly 
meafures 360) or by any of thofe Numbers that brings a 
Quotient neareft an Integer. — As fuppofe you had 147 for 
the Wheel, and 170 for the Pinion ; which are too great to 
be cut into fmall Wheels, and yet cannot be redue'd into 
lefs, as having no other common meafure but Unity : fay, 
as 170 : 147 : : 3<fo : 311. Or, as 147 : 17° :: -> 6 ° '• 4i<^ 
Divide the fourth Number, and 360 by one of the foregoing 
Numbers; as 311 and $60 by 6, it gives 52 and 60 ; divide 
them by 8, you have 39 and 45 : and, if you divide 360 and 
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4i4by 8, you have 45 and 52 exaaiy. Wherefore, inftcad 
ol the two Numbers 147 and 170, you may take 52 and So, 
or 39 and 45, or 45 and 52, K?c. 

5°, To come to Praclice in calculating a piece of Watch- 
work, firft pitch on the Train or Beats of the Balance in an 
Hour ; as whether a fwitt one, of about 20000 Beats, (the 
ulual Train of a common 30 hour Yocktt-Watch) or a flower of 
about i4ooo,(theTrain of the new Pendulum Vocket-Watches) 
or any other Tram -Next refolve on the Number of Turns 
the Fufy is intended to have, and the Number of Hours 
the Ptcce is to go : Suppofe, e.g. 12 Turns, and to bo 30 
Hours or 192 Hours, (i. e. 8 Days) (So. Proceed now to 
find the Beats of the Balance or Pendulum in one Turn of 
the Fury, by the Direction given under the Word Beat — 
Thus in Numbers ; 12 : iff : : 20000 : 2ffffffff. Wherefore, 
14446 are the Beats in one Turn of the Fufy, or great 
Wheel, and are equal to the Quotients of all the Wheels 
into the Balance multiplied together. Now this Number 
is to be broken into a convenient parcel of Quotients ; which 
is to be done thus : Firft, halve the Number of Beats res 
-6S66, and you have 13333 5 then pitch on the Number of 
the Crown-Whcel, fuppofe 17 . Divide 1333; by 17, and 
you have 784 for the Quotient (or Turns) of the reft of the 
Wheels and 1 intons ; which being too big for one or two 
Quotients, may be beft broken into three. Chufe therefore 
three Numbers, which when multiplied all together conti- 
nually, will come neareft 7S4 : As fuppofe 10, 9, and 9, 
mulnplied continually, gives 810, which is fomewhat too 
much ; therefore try again other Numbers, n, 9, and 8 : 
thefe drawn one into another continually, produce 792 3 
which is as near as can be, and convenient Quotients. Hav- 
ing thus contrived the Piece from the great Wheel to the 
Balance ; but the Numbers not falling out 
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-... exaftly, as you Numbers already pitch'd on) the Ouotient will 
firft propofed ■ correct the Work thus: Firft, (by the Direc- be 12 ; which not being too big tot a fine" 
tion given underthe Word Beats) multiply 792, the Pro- Quotient, needs not be divided info more and 

ofth/crel Wneen nI tl P 'p T"' ^ ' 7 ' ^^^ "* wi " lla " d as in A-M.rgin.__L to 
of the Crown- Wheel) the Product is 13444, which is half the Hour-hand, the great Wheel which per- 

the Number of Beats in one Turn of rbp F,,f„ . rk«. CKo Ck 1 V> ___,_„„ , r^ wu "-" P" 

i i urns or tb 

Hour : or it may 
Beats in an Hour. Then find 'what Qu - ' 



Such is the Calculation of ordinary Watches tb /hew ths 
Hour of the Day : lu fach as Jhew Minmes and Seconds: 
tte 'Proccfs is thus. 

i°, Having refolved on the Beats in an Hour ; bv divi- 
ding the designed Train by ffo, find the Beats in a Minute J 
and accordingly, find proper Numbers for the Crown-Wheel 
and Quotients, fo as that the Minute-Wheel mall go round 
once in an Hour, and the Second- Wheel once a Minute.— 

Suppofe, e.g. you mould chufe a Pendulum of fix Inches 
to go eight Days, with iff Turns of the Fufy ; a Pendulum 
of S Inches vibrates 93S8 in an Hour; and confequently, di- 
viding it by 6b, gives 154, the Beats in a Minute. Half 
thefe Sums are 4S84 and 78. Now the firii work is to 
break this 78 into a good proportion which will fall into one 
Quotient, and the Crown-Wheel. Let the Crown- Wheel 
have 15 Notches, then 78 divided by 15, gives 
5 ; fo a Crown-Wheel of 15, and a Wheefand 8 ) 40 (5 

Pinion, whole Quotient is 5, will go tound in a . . . 

Minute to carry a Hand to mew Seconds. — For a 15 

Hand to go round in an Hour to /hew Minutes ; 
becaufe there are ffo Minutes in an Hour, 'tis but S ) 44 (8 
breaking ffo into good Quotients, (fuppofe 10 8)00(7.- 
and 4, or 8 and 7, igc.) and 'tis done. Thus 8)42(5" 

4484 is broken, as near as can be, inro proper < . . • 

Numbers. But fince it don't fall out exactly in- 15 

to the abovemention'd Numbets, you mutt cor- 
reft, (as before directed) and find the true Number of Beats 
in an Hour, by multiplying 15 by 5, which makes 75; and 
7 5 by 60, makes 4500, which is half the true Train. Then 
find the Beats in one Turn of the Fufy ; thus, iff : 192 : : 
4500 : 54000 ; which laft are half the Beats in one Turn of 
the Fufy. This 54000 being divided by 4500, (the true 

9)108 (12 
8 ) 44 ( 8 
8 ) 4o ( 7 | 
8) 40 ( 5 



or the orown-wneel) the ProduS is 13444, which is half the Hour-hand, the great Whs 

the Number of Beats in one Turn of the Fufy 3 then, (by forms only one Revolution in 12 

a Rule given under the Word Beat) find the true Number Minute- Wheel will (hew the He 

t£?T. u.ii?5._ J __:_ :T h _V l6 ■■ » , : = n^ ■ I0C J> 8 « be done by the Minute- Wheel. 



IS 



which is half the 



tient is to be laid upon the Pinion of Report, (by the Rule 
given under that Word.) Thus, i4 : 12 :*: 12 : 9, the Quo- 
tient of the Pinion of Report.— Having thus found your 
Quotients, 'tis eaiy to determine what Numbers the Pinions 
ihall have ; for, chufing what Numbers the Wheels mail 
have, and multiplying the Pinion by their Quotients, the 
Produce is the Number for rhe Wheels. Thus, 
the Number of the Pinion of Report is 4, and 
its Quotient 9 ; therefore the Number for the 
Dial- Wheel muft be 4 x 9, or 34 : fo the next 
linion being 5, its Quotient n, therefore the 
grear Wheel muft be 5X11 = 55, and fo of 
rhe reft. 

Such is the Method of calculating the Numbers of a i4 
hour mtcb.--Wh.kh Watch may be made to go longer, by 
leffening the Train, and altering the Pinion of Report! Sup- 
pofe you would conveniently thicken the Train to iffooo ; 

,/"„„,« R ' VCn under the Word Beat ' %• As I 

"344-4 :: 12 : 20. So that this Watch will 

fay, (by the 

7. So that 
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go 20 Hours. Then for the Pinion of Report 
Rule given under that Word) As 20 : 12 : : 1- 
7 is the Quotient of the Pinion of Report. And as to the 
Numbers, the Opetation is the fame as be- 
fore ; only the Dial-Wheel is but 28, for its 
Quotient is alter'd to 7. — If you would give 
Numbers to a Watch of about 10000 Beats in 
an Hour, to have 12 Turns of the Fufy, to go 
1-70 Hours, and 17 Notches in the Crown- 
Wheel : The Work is the fame, in a manner, 
as in the laft Example ; and 
thus : As 



4) s8 C 7 

5) 55 (11 

5) 45 ( 9 
5) 48 ( 8 

17 



confequently 
-- J 170 : : IOOOO : I416SS, which 
fourth Number is the Beats in one Turn of the Fufv 

7083- t_t— J:..:j_i 



pie ; 
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Watch, at Sea, dignifies a meafure or /pace of four 
Hours ; becaufe half the Ship's Crew watch and do Duty 
in their turns fo long at a time. 

The Ship's Company is divided into two Parts, the Lar- 
board Watch, and the Starboard Watch— The Matter of the 
Ship commands the latter, and the chief Mate the former. 

Sometimes, when a Ship is in Harbour, they ivatch but a 
Quarter-watch, as they call it ; that is, but a quarter of 
the Company watch at a Time. 

The Watch-Gtafs being four Hours, is ufed at Sea to ihift 
or change their Witches.— There are alfo Half-watch Hour- 
Glaffcs ; Minute and Half-minute Glaffes ; by which lad 
they count the Knots when they heave the Log, in order to 
find the Ship's Way. See Loc-Line. 

WATER, Aqua, in Phyficks, a fimple, fluid, and li- 
quid Body ; reputed the third of the four vulgar Elements. 
See Element. 

Sir /. Newton defines Water to be a fluid Salt ; volatile, 
and void of Tafte: But this Definition Boerbaave fets afide, 
inafmuch as Water is a Menftruum or Diffolvent of Salts 
and faline Bodies, which does not agree with the Notion of 
its being a Salt it felf; inafmuch as, we don't know of any 
Salt that ditfolves another. See Salt. 

Whether Water lie originally fluid ? Tho Water be 

defin'd a Fluid, 'tis a Point controverted among Philofophers, 
whether Fluidity be its Natural State, or the Eftea of 
Violence : We fometimes find it appear in a fluid, and 
fometimes in a folid form ; and as the former in our war- 
mer Climate is the more ufual, we conclude it the proper 
one, and afcribe the other to the extraneous Action of Cold. 
■ — Boerbaavc, however, afferts the contrary, and maintains 



i,,if , n o„„ !,-•_,. .r 7; 1 ' ..mi-,, il„ — noenmave, nuwevcr, aliens tne contrary, and maintains 

tients And W- r '2-^ l J' ? ITO! '4*7 for the Quo- Water to be of the Cryftalline Kind ; fince, wherever a 
"^tt^Tttlf^L^l^'^^ - ""M" de S rce of K ,- is wanting ,0 keep it in fufion, it 



tients, therefore chufe four, as 10, 8, 8, Si 5 whofe Pio- 
duft into 17 makes 71808, nearly equal to half the true 
Beats m one Turn of the Fufy.— Then fay, As 170 : 12 :: 
71808 : 5049, which is half the true Train of your Watch. 
And again, ,70 : 12 : : 12 : ^.i, (or 170) 144, which expref- 
«tl 1 ™ of Re P ort - antl the Number of the Dial- 

}<, l 1 ?"" thefe N"" 1 ''" 5 being too big to be cut in fmall 
Wheels, they muft be varied by the fourth Rule, above thus ; 
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Or 
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144: 170 : : 34o :425- 

170 : 144 : ; 340 : 305. 

Then dividing 340, and either of thefe two 
fourth Proportionals, (as direcred by the Rule) 
fuppofe by 15, you'll have 1* or Jj ; then the 
Numbers of the whole Movement will Hand 
as in the Margin. 



readily grows into a hard Glebe, under the Denomination of 
Ice. See Ice. 

Mr. Boyle is much of the fame Sentiment. — Ice, he ob- 
ferves, is commonly reputed ro be Water brought into a pre- 
ternatural State by Cold : But, with regard to the Nature 
of Things, and fetting afide our arbitrary Ideas, it might as 
juftly be faid, That Water is Ice, preternaturally thawed by 
Hear. If it be urg'd that Ice, left to it felf, will, upon the 
Removal of the freezing Agents, return to Water : It may 
be anfwer'd, rhar, not to mention the Snow and Ice which 
lie all Summer long on the Alps and other high Mountains, 
even in the Torrid Zone, we have been ahur'd, rhat in fome 
Parts of Siberia, the Surface of the Ground continues more 
Months of rhe Year frozen by the natural Temperature of 
the Climate, than thaw'd by the Heat of the Sun ; and a 
little below the Surface of the Ground, the Water which 
T 1 1 1 chances 
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chances to be lodg'd in the Cavities there, continues in a half their weight of Water And the hardeft Stones, ground 

ftateoflce all the Year round: So that when in the heat and diltillM do always difcover a Pomon thereof 
of Summer the Fields are cover'd with Corn, if you dig a Eels, by D.fti Union yielded Mr. Soyk fome 0,1, Spirit 

Foot or Two deep, you Jh.ll find Ice, and a frozen Soil, and Volatile Salt befides the Cafut Morttum ■ yet all 

No pZ Walvlz all Nature.^-Water, if it could be thefe were fo disproportionate to he Water that they 

had alone and pure, Boerbaave argues, would have all the feemed to have been nothing but that coagulated = The 

requires of an Clemen,, and be as fimple as Fire ; but fame flrangcly abounds m Vipers, tho efteemed very hot m 

'hire is no expedient hitherto difcover'd for making it fiich operation , and will, in a convenient Air fumve tor lomc 

TZwater, which Teems the purefl of all thole we S know of, Days the lofs of then Heads and Hearts. Human Blood 

h replete with infinite Exhalations of all kinds, which it it felf, as fpnituous and elaborate a L.quor as it is reputed, 

imbibes from the Air : So that filter'd and diftill'd a thoufand fo abounds in Water, that out of feven Ounces and an hair, 

limes, there flill remains Fsces.-Further, the R*i*-Water the fame Author by Diftillation, drew near fix of Phlegm; 

gather'd from the Roofs of Houfes, is a Lixivium of Tyles, before ever any of the other Principles began to rife. See 

Witt* nr the like imDre^nated with the Dunas and Faeces Phlegm. 

o he Animals, Birds^t" depof.ted thereon ? and the Ex- Whether -Water Ve the cotton Matter of all Bodies, - 

halations of numerous other Things.-Add, that all the From Considerations of this kind Thales, and feme other 

Rain-J*W gather'd in Cities, mufi at laft be Saturated Ph.lofophers, have been led to hold, 1 hat all Things were 

with the Smoke of a thoufand Chimnies, and the variousEf- made of Water : Which Opinion probably, had its rife 

fluvia of Numbers of Perfons, &c. Befide that there is from the Writings of Mofes, where he Ipeaks of the Spirit 

Fire contained in all Water ; as appears from its Fluidity, of God moving upon the Face of the Waters.— But Mr. 



which is owing to Fire alone. See Fire. 

As what is in the Air neceffarily mixes it felf with Wa- 
ter, it hence appears impoflible to have fuch a thing as 
pure Water. — If you percolate it thro' Sand, or fqueeze it 
thro' Pumice, or pafs it thro' any other Body of the like 
kind, you will always have Salt remaining. — Nor can Diftil- 
lation render it pure ; fince it leaves the Air therein, which 
abounds in Corpufcles of all forts. See Air. 

The pureft of all Waters we can any way arrive at, is that 



diftill'd from Snow, gather'd in a clear, flill, pmching Belmont, Centivcglh, 

Night, in fome very high Place; taking none but juil the 

outer or fuperficial Part thereof. — By a Number of repeared 

Diftillations hereof, thegreateft part of the Earth and other 

Faces, may be feparated herefrom : And this is what we 

mil be contented to call fare Water. 

Mt.Boyle, indeed, relates, thataFriend of his.by diflilling 
a quantity of Water an hundred times, found at length that 
he had got fix tenths of the firft Quantity in Earth • 
Whence he concludes, that the 



Boyle does not conceive the Water here mention'd by Mofes 
as the Univerfal Matter, to be our Elementary Water : we 
need only fuppofe it an agitated Congeries of a great Variety 
of feminal Principles, and of other Corpufcles fit to be fub- 
du'd and falhrorr'd by them ; and it may yet be a Body fluid 
like Water, in cafe the Corpulcles it was made up of, were, 
by their Creator, made fmall enough, and put into fuch an 
actual Motion, as might make them roll, and glide eafily over 
one another. — However, Bafil Valentine, 'Paracelfiis, Van 



and others, have maintained the fame 
Principle, vis. That Water is the Elemental Matter or Sta- 
men of all things, and fuffices alone for the Production of 
all the vifible Creation. — Thus, Sir /. Newton, ' All Birds, 
' Beafts, and Fifties, Infefts, Trees, and Vegetables, with 

* their Several Parts, do grow out of Water, and watery 
1 Tinctures, and Sa-lts; and by Putrefaction return again into 

* watery Subftances.' 
Helmont endeavours to prove this Doctrine from an Expe- 



hole Water, by further riment ; wherein, burning a quantity of Earth, till all the 



Oil was confum'd, and then mixing it up with Water, 
draw out all the Salt ; and putting this Earth, thus pre- 
pared, into an earthen Pot, which nothing but Rain-Water 
could enter; yet a Willow, planted therein, grew up to a 
considerable height and bulk, without any fenfible Diminu- 
tion of the Earth : Whence he concluded, that the Water 
was the only Nutriment of the Vegetable Kind, as Vege- 
of the Animal. The fame thing is infet'd by 



ptofecuting the Operation, might be converted into Earth. 
See Earth. 

But it Ihould be confider'd, that the Water cannot be re- 
moved, or poured into a Veffel, without the Mixture of 
fome Dull therewith ; fo, neither can the Luting of the Vef- 
fel be diftill'd, without lofing fomething every time. Boer- 
iaavc, therefore, rather concludes, that the Water thus of- 
ten diftill'd, might acquire flill new Earth from the Dull tables are of 

floating in the Air, and the Infttuments employ'd in the O- Mr. Soyle from a parallel Experiment : And the whole is 
peration countenanc d by Sir J. Newton, who oblerves, that Water, 

That Author affures us, that after diftilling fome very pure Handing a few Days in the open Air, yields a Tkaure, 
Water by a gentle Fire, the fpace of fout Months, it ap- which, like that of Malt by Handing longer, yields a Sedi- 
pear'd'perfeflly pure ; and yer leaving it to reft in Veffels ment, and a Spirit ; but befote Putrefaction, is fit Jsounfti- 
exaftlv clofed, it would conceive a flender kind of weedy ment for Animals and Vegetables. 

Matter fomewhat like the Stamina of Plants, or the little But Dr. Woodward endeavours to fhew the whole a Miflake: 
Tufts of a Mucilage : and yet, Schottus faw Water, in Water containing extraneous Corpufcles, fome of thefe, he 
Kircher's Mufettm, that had been kept in a Veffel -herme- ihews.are the proper Matter of Nutrition ; the Water being flill 
tically feal'd, upwards of fifty Years, yet ftill remained clear found to afford fo much the lefs Nouriihment, the mote it 
and pure, and flood to the fame height in the Veffel as at purify'd by Diftillation. 
fitft, without the leaft Sign of Sediment. 



Boerbaave adds, that he is convinced no body ever faw 
a Drop of pure Water ; that the utmoft of its purity known, 
only amounts to its being free of this or that fort of Matter : 
and rhat it can never, for inftance, be quite deprived of Salt ; 
fince Air will always accompany it, and Air has always Salt. 
See Air. 

Water in all Places and Bodies.— Water feems to be 



Thus, a Plant in diftill'd Water will 
not grow to faft as in Water not diftill'd ; and if the Water 
be diftill'd three or four times over, the Plant will fcarce 
grow at all, or receive any Nouriihment from ir. So that 
Water, as fuch, does not feem the proper Nutriment of Vege- 
tables ; but only the Vehicle thereof, which contains the nu- 
tritious Particles, and carries them along with it, thro' all the 
Parts of the Plant. See Vegetation. 

Hence, a Water-Plant, e. g. a Nafiurtium, brought up in a 



diffufed every where, and to be prefent in all Space where Veffel of Water, will be found to contain the more Salt and 

there is Mattel.— Not a Body in all Nature but will yield Oil, the muddier the Water is : In effea, Water nounfties 

Water ■ 'Tis even afferted that Fire it felf is not without the lefs, the more it is purged of its faponaceous Salts ; in 

Water. A tingle Grain of the moft fiety Salt, which in a its pure State, it may fuffice to extend or fwell the Parts, 

Moment's Time will penetrate thro' a Man's Hand, readily but affords no new Vegetable Matter. See Vegetable, 
imbibes half its weight of Water, and melts, even in the 



drieft Air imaginable. — Thus, Salt of Tartar, placed near 
the hotteft Fire, will attract or imbibe Water ; and by that 
increafe considerably its weight in a fmall time 



Nutrition, &c. 

Helmont, however, carries his Syftem ftill further, and ima- 
gines, that all Bodies may be re-converted into Water. His 
Alkaheft, he affirms, adequately refolves Plants, Animals, and 



means, u».»c«". wu»»«ii»i .... w~. & .... ... » ....... ....... . a...*........, . — . , x j 

So in the drieft Summer's-Day, a pewrer Veffel with Ice Minerals, into one Liquor, or more, according to tneir lo- 
in it, brought up from fome cold fubterraneous Place into the veral internal Differences of Parts : And the Alkaheft, be- 
hotteft Room, will immediately be cover'd over with little ing abftraaed from thefe Liquors, m 'he fame Weight and 
Drops of Water, gather'd from the contiguous Air, and con- with the fame Virtues as when it diffolv'd them ; the Li- 
dens <1 by the Coldnefs of the Ice. quors may, by frequent Cohobations from Chalk, or fome 
'Tis furptizing to confider the plenteous Stock of Water other proper Matter, be totally depriv'd of their feminal 
which even dry Bodies afford.— Oil of Vitriol, being ex- Endowments, and return at laft to their firft Matter, infipid 
pofed a long time to a violent Fire, to feparate all the Water, Water. . 
as much as poflible, from the fame ; will afterwards, by Thus much is confefs'd, that mix'd Bodies do all ™™ e 
only {landing a few Minutes in the Air, contrafl ftefti Wa- by Fire, into Phlegm or Water, Oil, Spirit, Salt, and Earth 5 

tcr To faft, as foon to afford ir as plenteoufly as at firft. each of which is found to contain Water. 

Hartfhorn, kept forty Years, and turn'd as hard and dry as Spirits, for inftance, cannot be better reprefented than by 

any Metal ; fo, that if ftruck againft a Flint, it will yield Spirit of Wine, which of all others feems freeft from Water 

Sparks of Fire ; yer, being put into a glafs Veffel, and di- yet, Helmont affirms, it may be fo united with Water, as t 

ffill'd, will afford one eigthth of its Quantity of Water, become Water it felf. He adds, that 'tis materially Water 

Bones dead and dried twenty five Years, and rhus become only under a fulphurous Difguife.— According to him 
almoft as hard as Iron ; yet, by Diftillation, have afforded 
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making Taracelftfs's Salfa?mis-famech, which is nothing but 
Sal Tartari dulcify'd by diftilling Spirit of Wine from it 
till the Salt be fufficiently faturated with its Sulphur, and 
till it fuffers the Liquor to be drawn off as ftrong as it was 
poured on ; when the Salt of Tartar, from which it is 
diftill'd, hath retained, or deprived it of the fulphurous 
Parts of the Spirit of Wine, the reft, which is incompara- 
bly the greateft Part of the Liquor, wilt turn to Phlegm. 
In effect, corrofive Spirits, according to Mr. Scyle's Obfer- 
vation, abound in Water ; which may be obferved, by en- 
tangling, and fo fixing their faline Parts, as to make them 
corrode fome proper Body ; or elfe by mortifying them with 
fome contrary Salt: which will turn them into Phlegm. 

And as to Salts 5 Salt of Tartar well calcin'd, being laid 
to liquify in the Air, will depofite an Earth ; and if it be 
then committed to Diftillafion, will yield a considerable 
Quantity of infLid Water; infomuch, that if it be urg'd 
with a vehement Fire, the Salt will almoft all vanifti, and 
nothing faline remain, either in the Water, or the Earth. — 
Whence Helraont concludes, that all Salts might be convert- 
ed into Water. Add, that Sea Salt, recover'd from its own 
acid Spirit and Oil of Tartar, melts into Water, as much 
as into Oil of Tartar. 

Laftly, Oils run, in great meafure, into Water 5 and 'tis 
probable, might be converted wholly into the fame. See 
Oil, Sulphur, t$c. 

No Standard for the Weight and Turity of Water. ■ 

Water fcarce ever continues two Moments exactly of the 
fame weight, being always varying, by reafon of the Air 
and Fire contained therein. Thus, a piece of pure limpid 
Ice, laid in a nice balance, never continues hi JEquilibrio,- — • 
In effect, the Expansion of Water in boiling, /hews what 
effect: the different degree of Fire has on the Gravity of 
Water. — This makes it difficult to fix the fpecifick Gravity of 
Water, in order to fettle its degree of Purity ; but this we 
may fay in the general, That the pureft Water we can 
procure, is that which is 880 times as heavy as Air. How- 
ever, neither have we any tolerable Standard in Air ; for 
Water being fo much heavier than Air, the more Water is 
contain'd in the Air, the heavier of courfe muft it be : As, 
in effect, the principal Part of the Weight of the Atmo- 
fphere, fcems to arife from the Water. See Air, and At- 
mosphere. 

Troperties and Effects of Water. 

i°, Water is found the molt penetrative of all Bodies, 
after Fire, and the moft difficult to confine 5 fo that a Vef- 
fel thro' which Water cannot pafs, may retain any thing. 
3Sfor is it any Objection, that Syrups and Oils will fome- 
times pals thro' Bodies which will hold Water 5 this not be- 
ing owing to the greater Subtilty and Penetrarion of their 
Particles, but to the Refin wherewith the Wood of fuch 
Vcflels abounds, to which Oils and Syrups areas Menftruums ; 
fo that dlflolving the Refin, they make their way thro' the 
Spaces left thereby ; whereas Water, not acting on Rcfins, 
is retained. See Resin. 

And yet, Water gradually makes its way, even thro' all 
Woo.ls, and is only retainable in Glafs and Metals 5 nay, it 
was found by Experiment at Florence, that when fhut up 
in a fpherical Veffel of Gold, and then prefs'd with a huge 
force, ir made its way thro' the Pores even of the Gold ; fo 
that the moft folid Body in Nature is permeable to Water. 
See Gold. 

Water is even found more fluid than Air; a Body be- 
ing reputed more fluid than another, when its Parts will 
find way thro' fmaller Pores : now Air, 'tis known, will not 
pafs thro' Leather, as is evident in the Cafe of an exhauftcd 
Receiver cover'd therewith ; whereas Water paffes with 
eafe. — Again, Air may be retain'd in a Bladder, but Water 
oozes thro'. In effect, 'tis found, that Water will pafs thro' 
Pores ten times fmalter than Air will. See Pore. 

It muft not be omitted, however, that M. Homberg ac- 
counts for this pafTage of Water thro' the narrow Pores of 
animal Subftances which will not admit the Air, on ano- 
ther Principle, via. its moiftcning and diflolving the gluti- 
nous Matter of the fine Fibres of the Membranes, and render- 
ing them more pliable and diflractile ; which are things that 
the Air, for want of a wetting Property, cannot do. — As a 
Proof of this Doctrine, he filled a Bladder, and comprels'd 
it with a Stone, and found no Air to come out 5 but placing 
the Bladder thus comprefs'd in Water, the Air eafily efcap'd. 
Hi ft. de VAcad. Ann. 1700. p. 45. 

2 , Water, then, may even hence, vis, from its penetra- 
tive Power, be argu'd to enter the Compofition of all Bodies, 
both Vegetable, Animal, and Foflil ; with this peculiar Cir- 
cumftance, That it is eafily, and with a gentle heat, fepara- 
ble again from Bodies it had united with ; which cannot 
be faid of any other Body. — Fire, indeed, will penetrate 
more than Water ; but 'tis difficult to procure it again from 
the Bodies it is once fixed in, as is evident in Red Lead, &c. 
See Minium, &c. 

This Property of Water, join'd with its Smoothnefs and 
Lubricity, fits it to ferve as a Vehicle, for the commodious 



and eafy ConVeyance of the Nutritious Matter of all Bd- 
dies : being fcf fluid, and paffing and repairing fo readily* 
it never ftops tip the Pores, but leaves room for the follow- 
ing Water, to bring on a new Supply of nutritious Matter; 
See Nutrition. 

3 , And yet the fame Water, as little cohefjve as it is; 
and as eafily feparated from moft Bodies, will cohere firm- 
ly with fome others, and bind them together into the moft 
folid Mafles : Tho it appears wonderful, that Water, which 
will be fhewn an almoft univetfal Diffolvent, ihould withal 
be a great Coagulator. 

Water, we fee, mixed up with Earth or Afhes, gives 
them the utmoft Firmnets and Fixity. — The Afhes, 'e.g. of 
an Animal, incorporated with pure Water into a Paite, and 
bak'd by a vehement Fire, grow into a Coppei 5 which is 
a Body remarkable for this, that it will bear the utmoft 
Effort of a Refiner's Furnace. — 'Tis, in effect, upon the glu- 
tinous Nature of Water alone that our Houfes ftand ; foe 
take but this out of Wood, and it becomes Afhes ; or out 
of Tyles, and they become Duft. 

Thus, a little Clay dry'd in the Sun, becomes a Pouder* 
which mix'd with Water flicks together again, and may be 
fafhion'd at pleafure; and this dried again by a gentle Fire* 
or in the Sun, and then baked in a Potter's Oven, by an in- 
tenfe Fire, becomes little other than a Stone. — So the Chi- 
nefe or Japan Earth, whereof our Porcelain Vcffels are 
made, which hold all Liquors, and even melted Lead it fell, 
is diluted and wrought up with Water. See Porcelain. 

To fay no more, all the Stability and Firmnefs feen in the 
TJniverfe is owing to Water alone. — Thus, Stone would be 
an incoherent Sand, did not Water bind it together ; and 
thus, again, of a fat gravelly Earth, wrought up with Wa- 
ter and baked or burnt, we make Bricks, Tyles, and 
earthen Veffels, of fuch exceeding Hardnefs and Qofenefs, 
that Water it felf cannot pafs thro 1 them. And thefe Bo- 
dies, tho to appearance perfectly dry, and deftitute of Wa- 
ter, yet, being pulverized and put in a Retort, and diftill'd, 
yield an incredible quantity of Water. 

The fame holds of Metal 5 for the Parings or Filings of 
Lead, Tin, Antimony, &c. by Dirt illation, yield Water 
plentifully ; and the hardeft Stones, Sea Salt, Nitre, Vitriol, 
Sulphur, &c. are found to confift chiefly of Water, into 
which they refolve by force of Fire. 

The Lapis Calcaritts, or Lime ft one, being expos' d to 
the Fire, affords a prodigious Quantity of pure Water; and 
the more of this Water is exprels'd, the more friable does 
it become, till at length it commences a dry Calx or Lime 5 
wherein, in lieu of the Water fo expell'd, the Fire, in the 
Courfe of Calcination, enters ; which is expell'd again, in 
its turn, by pouring on cold Water. Yet, the fame Water 
and Calx, temper'd together, produce a Mafs, fcarce inferior, 
in point of Solidity, to the primitive Lime-ftone. See 
Heat. 

4 , That Water is not elajlick, is evident hence, that it is 
incompreflible, or incapable, by any Force, of being reduced 
into lefs compafs : This eafily follows from that famous Ex- 
periment abovemention'd, made by order of the great Duke 
of c tufcany. — The Water, being incapable of Condenfation, 
rather than yield, tranfuded thro' the Pores of the Metal, fo 
that the Ball was found wet all over the outfide 5 till at 
length, making a Cleft in the Gold, it fpun out with great 

vehemence.- From this laft Circumftance, indeed, fome 

have weakly concluded it was elaftick. For the Impetus 
wherewith the Water darted forth, was more probably ow- 
ing to the Elafticity of the Gold, which communicated that 
Impreffion to the Water. 

And hence we fee the Reafon why Blocks of Marble 
fometimes burft in cold weather ; and why a Veffel fill'd 
with Water, and afterwards, by any means, reduced to a 
lefs compafs, burfts the Veffel, tho ever fo ftrong. — This is 
obfervable in a piece of brafs Canon, which being filled with 
Water, and the Mouth exactly ftop'd, fo as to prevent all 
egrefs of Water ; if a cold Night happens, fufEcient to con- 
tract and conftipate Bodies ; the metallick Matter undergo- 
ing the common Fate, and the Water refuting to give way, 
the Cannon is burft afunder with incredible violence. 

Some bring an Argument for the Elafticity of Water 
hence, that hot Water takes up more room than cold ; but 
no legitimate Conclufion can be form'd from hence ; for in 
the hot Water there is a g^od quantity of Fire contain'd, 
which interpofing between the Particles of the Water, makes 
it extend to a greater Space, without any Expanfion of Parts 
from its own Elafticity. This is evident hence, that if Wa- 
ter be once heated, there is no reducing it to its former Di- 
menfions, but by letting it cool again : which plainly fhews, 
that the Expanfion depends not on the Elafticity of Parts, 
but on the Prefence of Fire. — Water, then, tho incapable of 
Compreffion or Condenfation, may yet be rarefied by Heat, 
and contracted by Cold. See Rarefaction, &c. 

It may be added, that a further degree of Cold, that is, 
fuch a one as congeals Water, or turns it into Ice, does ex- 
pand it. — There are other ways to mamfeft this Expanfion 
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of Water by Freezing. — Mr. Boyle having poured a proper 
quantity of Water into a ftrong cylindrical earthen Veffel, 
expofed it, uncover'd, both to the open Air in frofty Nights, 
and the Operation of Snow and Salt ; and found, that the 
Ice produced in both Cafes, reach'd higher than the Water 
before 'twas froze. Add, that it has been found, that the 
Rain foaking into Marble, and violent Frofls coming on, 
have burst the Stones : And even Implements made of Bell- 
Metal, carelefly expos'd to the wet, have been broken and 
fpoiled by the Water ; which entering at little Cavities of 
the Metal, was there afterwards froze, and expanded into 
Ice. 

From the whole, we may be enabled to fettle fome thing 
as to the Nature of the component Particles of Water $ and, 
i Q , That they are, as to our Senfes, infinitely fmallj whence 
their penetrative Power : z", Exceeding fmooth and flippe- 
ry, void of any lenlible Afperities ; witnefs their Fluidity, 
and their being fo easily feparable from other Bodies which 
they adhere to : 3 , Extremely folid : 4 , Perfectly tran- 
fparent, and as fuch invisible ; which we gather hence, that 
pure Water, inclos'd in a VefTel hermetically feal'd, projects 
no Shadow ; fo that the Eye fhali not be able to discover 
whether the VefTel have Water in it or not ; and in that the 
Gryftala of Salts, when the Water is leparated from them, 
lofe their Tranfparency. — 5 , Hard, rigid, and inflexible ; 

as appears from their not being compressible. If it be 

aflt'd, How a Body fo light, fluid, and volatile, and which 
fo eafy a Fire suffices to rarefy, fhould be fo stubborn and 
incompressible ? We fee no other "Caufe to assign, but the 
Homogeneity of its Parts. If 'Water be confider'd as confin- 
ing of fpherical or cubical Particles, hollow withinfide, and 
of a firm Texture; here will be enough to account for the 
whole : Its Firmnefs and Similarity will make it rcfift fufii- 
ciently ; and its Vacuity render it light enough, &c. — The 
little Contact between Spherules, will account for the Weak- 
nefs of its Cohefion, £=?c. See Particle, Cohesion, ££c. 

Salt melted in Water, does not fill the VefTel in proportion 
to its own bulk : Whence it follows, that there are little 
Spaces between its Particles, to admit thofe of the Silt. — 
And hence, again, we gather, that the wairy Particles are 
extremely folid, and inflexible ; fince, tho they have inter- 
mediate Spaces, no force or weight can comprcis, or crowd 
them nearer. See Salt. 

5°, Water is the raoft injifid of all Bodies; the Taste 
we fometimes obferve therein, arising not from the mere 
Water ; but from Salt, Vitriol, or other Bodies mixed 
therewith : And accordingly, all the fapid Waters recom- 
mended for Medicinal Ufes, are found to depoiite a Quan- 
tity of fome of thofe Fcflils. 

6°, Water is perfectly inodorous, or void of the least Smell. 
— — Water, then, neither affects Sight, Taste, nor Smell, 
provided it be pure ; and confequently might remain for 
ever imperceptible to us, but for the Senfe of Feeling. 

Whether Water be convertible into Air ? 

It has been difputed, whether or no Water be convertible 
into Air ; there being numerous Instances of, at leafl, an 
apparent Tranfmutation. — In the Vapours daily raifed, we 
find Water rarefy 'd to fuch a degree, as to take place in the 
Atmofphere, and help to compofe a confiderablepart of what 
we call Air ; and even to contribute to many of the Effects 
afcribed to the Air. See Vapour, Air, and Atmosphere. 

But fuch a Vapour-Air has not the Characters of true 

permanent Air, being eafily reducible into #77 fe/* again. So, 
in Digeftions and Di filiations, tho Water may be rarefied 
into Vapours, yet it is not really changed into Air, but only 
divided by Heat, and diftufed into very minute Parts ; which 
meeting together, prefently return to fuch Water as they con- 
stituted before. 

Yet, Water rarefy'd into Vapour in an jEolipyle, will, for 
a while, have an elaflick Power, the great and last Charac- 
teriflick of true Air, and ft ream out perfectly like a Blafl of 
Air : The elaflick Power of this Stream, is manifellly owing to 
nothing elfc but the Heat, that expands and agitates the 
aqueous Particles thereof; and when the Heat is gone, the 
Elasticity and other aerial Properties difappearlikewifc. See 
Elasticity. 

Rapid Winds thus made, feem to be no more than mere 
Water, broke into little Parts, and put into motion ; fince, 
by holding a folid, fmooth, and cold Body againft it, the 
Valours condensing thereon, will prefently cover the Body 
with Water. — Indeed, tho no heat intervenes, Motion alone, 
if vehement, may perhaps fuSice to break Water into mi- 
nute Parts, and make them afcend upwards, in form of Air. 
— Mr. Boyle obferves, that between Lyons and Geneva, 
where thzRhone is fuddenly ftraiten'd by two Rocks very near 
each other, that rapid Stream, dafhing with greatimperuo- 
fity againft them, breaks part of its Water into minute Cor- 
pufcles, and gives it fuch a Motion, that a Mift may be ob- 
ferv'd at a confidcrable diftance, arifing from the Place, and 
ascending high into the Air. 



WATER, in Geography, Hydrography, &c. is a com- 
mon, or general Name applied to ail liquid tranfparent Bo- 
dies, gliding or flowing on the Earth. See Fluid, Li- 
quid, £S?c. 

In this Senfe, Water and Earth are faid to constitute one 
terraqueous Globe. See Earth. 

Some Authors have raflily and injurioufly taxed theDiftri- 
bution o\Water and Earth in our Globe as unartful, and not 
well proportion 'd : Supposing that the Water takes up too 
much room. See Terraqueous. 

An Inundation, or Overflowing of the Waters, makes a 
^Deluge. See Deluge. 

Various Kinds of Waters. 

Water is diftinguifh'd, with regard to the Places where it 
is found, into Marina, Sea-Water ; <PluviaUs, Rain-Water ; 
Fluviatilis, River-Water; Font an a, Spring-Water; i Putea- 
lis, Well-Water ; Cificrnina, thofe of Cijlerm ; Tallitjlris, 
that of Lakes, Morajfes, &c. 

Thefe forts of Water are each more impure, and hete- 
rogeneous than other. 

JfizAVATER. See Sea, and Ocean. 

Sea-Water, is an Aflemblage of Bodies, wherein Water 
can fcarce be faid to have the principal Part : 'Tis an uni- 
verfal Colluvies of all the Bodies in Nature, luftain'd and 
kept fwimming in Water, as a Vehicle. Dr. Lifter con- 
siders it as the Fund or Source, out of which all Bodies arife. 
He gives, in fome meafure, into the Opinion of 'Thales and 
Van Helmont ; and imagines the Sea-Water to have been 
the only Element created at the Beginning, before any Ani- 
mal, or Vegetable ; or even before the Sun himfelf. — Frcjb- 
Water, he fuppofes to have arofe accidentally after the Crea- 
tion of thefe ; and to owe its Origin to the Vapours of 
Plants, the Breath of Animals, and the Exhalations raifed 

from the Sun. 2)e Font. Med. Ang. Dr. Ualley is of 

another Opinion — He takes it for granted, that the Saltnefs 
of the Sea, arifes from the saline Matter disTblved and im- 
bib'd by the Rivers in their progrefs, and difcharg'd, with 
their Waters, into the Ocean ; and confequently, that the 
degree of Saltnefs is continually and gradually increasing. — ■ 
On this Hypothesis, he even propofes a Method for deter- 
mining the Age of the World : For two Experiments of the 
degree of Saltnefs, made at a large Interval of Time, will, 
by the Rule of Proportion, give the Time wherein it has 
been acquiring its prelent degree. 'Philof. ^tranfatT:. N° 344. 

The Water of the Sea is liable to feveral periodical Chan- 
See Tipes. 




See Flu 
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See Rain, 

Rain -Water, is the Water of the Sea, purified by a fort 
of Distillation : or rather, it is the 'watery Vehicle, fepara- 
ted from the faline, and other Matters residing therein, by 
Evaporation. See Evaporation. 

The Water which defcends in Rain, is, of all others, the 
pureft, in a cold Seafon, and a flill Sky ; and this we mull 
be contented to take for Elementary Water. 

The Rain Water in Summer, or when the Atmofphere is 
in Commotion, 'tis certain, must contain infinite Kinds of 
heterogeneous Matter : Thus, gathering the Water that falls 
after a Thunder-Clap, in a fultry Summer Day, and let- 
ting it fettle, a real Salt is found flicking at the bottom. — 
But in Winter, efpecially when it freezes, the Exhalations 
are but few, fo that the Rain falls without much Adultera- 
tion : and hence, what is thus gather'd in the Morning- 
time, is found of good ufe for taking away Spots in the 
Face ; and that gathered from Snow, againfl Inflammations 
of the Eyes. See Snow. 

Yet this Rain-Water^ with all its purity, may be filtered 
and diflill'd a thoufand times, and it will flill leave fome 
Faeces behind it. 

Spring- Water, See Spring. 

The Water of Springs is the next, in point of Purity. — < 
This, according to Dr. Ualley, is collected from the Air" it 
felf; which being flvturated with Water, and coming to be 
condenfed by the Evening's Cold, is driven againft the cold 
Tops of the Mountains ; where being further condenfed and 
collected, it gleets down, or diflills, much as in an Alembic. 

This Water, which before floated in the Atmofphere in 
form of a Vapour, being thus brought together, at firfl forms 
little Streams ; feveral of which meeting together, form Ri- 
vulets ; and thefe, at length, Rivers. 

River-W ater. See River. 

This, on fome occasions, is to be efteem'd purer than that 
of Springs. — If the Stream, in defcendii^ from its Spring, 
chance to flow over Strata, or Beds, wherein there is Salt, 
Sulphur, Vitriol, Iron, or the like, it diflolves and imbibes 
part thereof. — Otherwife, Spnng-Water becomes purer and 
better ; for while the River drives on its Waters in an unin- 
terrupted Stream, all its Salts, with the Vegetable and 
Animal Matters drained into it either from Exhalations, or 
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from the Ground it wafties. gradually either /ink to the hot fl -..„.. 

torn, or are driven to the Shore : And hence the anrien fc,l ^ f ^f^t 'S If ?.^~?^> Water H^ U- 

t i ve all Bodies, even the heavieft and molt compact; as Me- 
la s j inafmuch as thole are capable of being reduced into a. 
la me form : in which State they may be fo intimately dif- 
lolved by Water, as to be fuftained therein. 

Hater diflolves all japonacccns Bodies, i.e. all alkalious" 
Salts and Oils blended together : Tho Oil it fell" be not dil- 
foluble in Water, the Admixture of Salt herewith, render' 
ing it laline, bririgHrimder the Power of Water. 

Now, all the Humours in the human Bodv are aoparcnt- 
Jy laline tho none 01 them are Salt it felf ;'and tile fame 
may belaid of the Juices of all Vegetables, excepting the 
Oils ; and accordingly, thev all diffolve in Water. 

Water diflolves Glr.fi it felf. This being melted with 

Salt of Iartar, becomes foluble in Water. See Glass. 
It diflolves all Gums 



Poets and Painters reprefent the Deities of Springs and Ri- 
vers, as combing and carding their Waters. 

With regard to the Qualities of Water, it is further dif- 
tinguifh'd into Saliva, Sih-Watcr ; 'Dulcis, ^rt!\\- Water, ike. 

Salt Water, or <S<?a- Water. See Salt, and .51>,7-Water. 

Frcjb-^l ht%s..— It is generally granted that thofe Waters, 
ceteris paribus, are the bed, as well for wholefomnefs, as 
other various (economical Ufcs, ££?c. that are freeft from 
Saltnefs ; which is an adventitious, and in moll Cafes a 
hurtful Quality in Waters. — Mr. Style therefore contrived a 
very extraordinary Method of examining the Freflinefs and 
Saltnefs of Waters, by a Precipitant, which could difcover 
one Part of Salt in iooo, nay l or 3000 Parts of Water. See 
Fresh Water. 



■ i» cir;</rtj and trummous Bodies- it h"inp 
The thaw d Ice of Sea-»iMr is often ufed in Amfterdam Characteriflick of a Gum, that it £-■ 
for brewing ; and Sartboline, in his Book de Nivis Ufii, contradiftincrion from a Refin 
confirms the Relation : * Tis certain, fays he, that if the 
' Ice of the Sea-Water be thawed, it lofes its Saltnefs; as 
' has been lately tried by a Profeffor in our Univerliry. 



Ufes of Water. 



molvcs in Water ; 
See Gum, g?c. 
Yet, Water mix'd with alcaii Salts, diflolves Oils and oily 
Bodies. — Thus, tho mere Water pOur'd on greafy Wool, be 
repelled thereby ; yet a ftrong Lixivium; or alcaii Salt being 1 
mix'd with the Water, it readily diflolves and ablbrbs all 
that was gteafy and oleaginous ; and thus it is that woollen - 
The LUes of Witter are infinite ; in Food, in Medicine, Cloths arc fcour'd 
in Agriculture, in Navigation, in divers of the Ara.efc. Again, Water 'does not diflblve Refins ; as we conceive 

«7 A i/ j'-r" ° ne ° f th <j m ° ft UI »J«fal Drinks in the a Refin to be no other than an infpiflated or concentrated 
World ; and if we may credit many of our lateft and bell Oil. See Resin 

Phyficians one of the belt too.-For this Ufe, that which Oils and Sulphurs Wftter leaves untouch 'd , and what is 
,s pureft, l.ghteftmofl transparent, fimple, colourlefs, void more extraordinary, it repels them = and to repelling, drives 
of Tafte and Smell and which warms and cools fafteft, and the oily Patticles into Eddies.-Acki, that it teems to repel 
wherein Herbs and lulfe infufe and boil the fooneft, is belt, all oleaginous, fulphutous, fatty, and adipous Bodies, where: 

Oil predominates ; and hence alfo it is, that the fatty 



See Drink. 

Hippocrates, in his Trcatife de Acre, Aquis t$ Locis, 
fpeaks much in behalf of light Water.--— Herodotus relates, 
That among the Ancients, fome Nations drank a Water fo 
very light, that all Woods readily funk therein. And Mr. 
Soyle mentions fome Water brought out of Africa into 
England, which was fpecifically lighter than ours, by four 
Ounces in a Pint, i. e. by one third. See Waterpoise. 

Tis efteem'd a good Quality in Water, to bear Soap, and 



Parts in our Bodies efcape being diffolved by Water.— And 
'tis, in all probability, by this means, that Fat is collected in 
the adipofe Cells of all Animals. See Fat. 

Nor does it diffblve terrene or earthy Bodies, but rather 
unites and confolidatcs them ; as We fee in Tyles, [£?c. See 
Earth. 

After diflblving a Body, the Water unites and hardens to- 
gether jyith it ; and, if the Body be of the filing Kind, 



make a Lather therewith. This our Rivet-Waters readily iorms Cryflals, and retains the Salts in that form. Sec Ca 

do, but the Pump and SyringWaters ate found too hard for stal. 
it ; yet may thefe be remedy'd, by barely letting 'em fland Salts, while thus join'd with Water, alTume various Fi- 

for four or five Days gures; the Cryflals of Sea-Salr, «.g. are pyramidal 5 thofe 

As* Medicine, tis found internal y, a powerful lelri- of Nitre, prifmatical 5 thofe of Sal Gemmr, cubical t$c 

fugej excellent agaihft Colds, Coughs, Stone, Scurvy, igc. But, that Water is the Caufe of thefe Salts being in Cryflals, 

is evident hence, That upon feparating the Water, the Crv- 



See Febrifuge, 15i- 

Externally, its Effects are no lefs confiderable. See Bath, 
and Bathing. 

In Agriculture and Gardening, Water is allow'd abfolute- 
ly neceflary to Vegetation ; whence Varro places it in the 
Number of the Divinities he invokes in his firliBook de Re 
Ruftica: Ftiam, fays he, precor Lympha, quoniamfine aqua 
munis mifera eji agricultura. See Watering. 

The Changes Water is liable to, and the different Forms 
it appears under, are numerous. — Sometimes as lie, then as 

Vapour, then as a Cloud, Shower, Snow, Hail, Fog, &c. and without it there would be noYuch~Effea Ynall Nature* 
See Ice, Vapour, Cloud, Shower, Snow, Hail, Fog, See Putrefaction. 



ftals are no more ; their Form is loll, and their Tranfparency 
ceafes. Sec Crystallization. 

i°, Without Water there can no Fermentation be rais'd.— 
Thus, if you grind a Plant inroaDuft or Farina, it will never 
ferment ; even tho you add Xeaft or Spirit of Wine thereto: 
but Water being pour'd on it, the Fermentation readily afi' 
fes. See Fermentation. 

3°. 
Bodies, 



, All 'Putrefactions, both of Animal and Vegetable 
es, are likewife perform 'd by means of Water "alone • 



&c. fee alfo Freezing, Thawing, ££jc. 

Many Naturalilts have even maintain'd Water to be the 
Vegetable Matter, or the only proper Food of Plants ; but 
Rn Woodward has overturn'd that Opinion, and /hewn, that 
the Office of Witter in Vegetation, is only to be a Vehicle to 
a terreitrial Matter, whereof Vegetables are form'd ; and 
does not it felf make any Addition to 'em. — Ail Water, he 

allows, contains more or lefs of this rcrreftrial Matter ; Spring fometime in a proper quantity'of Water ■ the Salts diflolvine 
and Rain-Water near an equal quantity, and Kiyet-Water will be extracted from the Oil, and imb'ib'd by the Water ■ 
more than cither of 'em. See Vegetation. and thus is the Body dulcify'd.— So Eutter by a continual 

Water is of the laft Ufe in Chymiftry ; being one of the Lotion in fair Water, becomes infipid ■ and aromatick Oils 
great Inftruments by means whereof its Operations are all agitated a long time in warm Water 'lay afide their faline 



4", Water is indifpenfibly requir'dto F.ffervefcence ; which 
is an interline Motion, ariflng between contrary Salts 1 for no 
fuch Motion can arife from a Mixture of contrary Salts, un- 
lefs there be Water to difl'olve and keep 'erh in Solution- 
s'', A farther Ufe is in the making Separations of oily 
from faline Parts, which is a thing of the laft Setvice: Thus, 
any oleaginous Subftance, incorporared with Salt, being [hook 



pcrlorm'd. See Chvmistry, and Operation. 

It acts in various Manners and Capacities, as a Menftru- 
um, a Ferment, a Putrefacient, a Vehicle, a Medium, £Sfc. 

i°, As a Menftruum, it diflolves all Kinds of Salts. See 
Salt, g?c. 

Air alio feems to diflblve Salts ; but 'tis only in virtue of 



fpirituous Parts, and become inert and inodorous. 

Spirir of Wine, mix'd with Oil, makes one Bodv there- 
with ; but if you pour Water thereon, it will repel the Oil, 
and draw all the Spirit to it felf; nay, frequently, what the 
Spirit had diffolved in other Bodies, Water will feparate 
from 'em, by attenuating the Spirit, and letting the other 
the Water it contains. — Nor has any other Body the rower Matters precipitate. 

of diflblving Salts, further than as it fhares of this Fluid. See 6", Water is of great fervice in directing and determining 
Al £; ^ . , , , , . , , the Degree of Fire, or Heat.— This was firft difcover 'd by 

The Particles of Salts, we have obierved, infinuate them- M. Amontons, from an Obfervation that Water over the Fire 
felves into the Interlaces between the Particles of Water ; grows gradually more and more hot, till it comes to boil - 
but when thole Interftices are once filled, the fame Water bur then ceafes to increafe, and only maintains its prefer? 
will not any longer difl'olve the fame Salt ; but it will dif- degree of heat, even tho the Fire were ever fo much cn- 
folve a Salt of another Kind, by reafon of the different Fi- larg'd, or were continu'd ever fo long.— This, therefore af- 
gure of the Panicles, which enter and occupy the Vacancies fords a Standard or fixed Degree of Heat all over the World - 
left by the former: And thus it will diflblve a third, or fourth boiling Water, provided it be 

— So, when Water has imbib'd its fill of common 
Salt, it will ftill diflblve Nitre ; and when faturated with 
Nitre, it will diffolve Sal Ammoniac, and fo on. 

Water alfo diflolves all faline Bodies, it being the confti- 
tuent Character of this Clafs of Bodies, that they are unin- 



, provided it be equally pure, being of the 
Salt, &c— So, when Water_ has imbib d its fill of common fame Heat in Greenland as under the Equator. 

By means hereof, they make Satbs of divers Decrees of 
Hear, accommodated to the various Occafions. SetfBATH 
Fire, Heat, &c. 
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Water is of the utmoft Ufe in divers of the Mechanical 
Arts and Occafions of Life ; as, in the Morion of Mills, 
Clocks, and other Machines — And the Laws, Properties, &c. 
of this Fluid with rcfpctt thereto ; as its Motion, Gravitation, 
'Prcfjion, Elevation, ABion, ckc. And the Conftru&ion of 
divers Engines fubfervient thereto, or founded thereon ; as 
Syphons, 'Pumps, ckc. make the Subject of Hydraulicks and 
Ilydrojlaticks. See Hydraulicks 5 fee alfo Fluid, As- 
cent, &c. 

The Quantity of Water on this fide our Globe, Dr. Cbcyne 
fufpefts to be daily decrcafing ; ' fome part thereof being 
( continually turned, into Animal, Vegetable, Metalline, or 

* Mineral Subftances • which are not eafily diffolv'd again 

* into their component Parts.' — Thus, if you fcparate a few 

* Particles of any Fluid, and fatten them to a folid Body, or 

* keep them afunder one from another, they are no more 
1 fluid ; to produce Fluidity, a considerable Number of fuch 

* Particles is rcquir'd.' See Fluidity. 

* Moft of the Fluids or Liquors we know of, are form'd 
' by the Cohefion of Particles of different Figures, Magni- 

* tudes, Gravities, and attractive Powers, fwimming in pure 

* Water, or an aqueous Fluid; which feems to be the com- 

* mon Bafis of all. Wine is only Water impregnated with 

* Particles of Grapes 5 and Beer with Particles of Barley : 

* All Spirits feem to be nothing but Water, faturated with 

* faline or fulphurous Particles : and all Liquors are more 

* or lefs fluid, according to the greater or fmaller Cohefion 

* of the Particles, which fwim in the aqueous Fluid. And 

* there is hardly any Fluid without this Cohefion of Partl- 

* cles : not even pure Water it fclf ; as is apparent from the 

* Bubbles which fometimes will ftand on its Surface, as well 

* as on that of Spirits and other Liquors.' Philof. Princifi. 
of Retig. 

Afcent of Water. See Ascent, and Capillary, 
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Water, in Natural Hiftory, £f?c. is diftingui/Vd into 
'Pure, call'd alfo Elemental 5 Mineral ; and Artificial, or 
Factitious. 

As to the 'Pure, we have already obferv'd, that there is, 
perhaps, none abfolutcly fo ; all Water being found to con- 
tain more or lefs Particles, fuch as arc in terreftrial Bodies ; 
not earthy Particles, we mean, but Oils, Salts, &c. 

Mineral Waters, are thofe which contain fuch and fo 
many Particles of different Nature from Water, as thence 
to derive fome notable Property beyond whatcommon Water 
has : Or, Mineral Waters are thofe which have contracted 
fome Virtue extraordinary, by pairing thro' Beds of Minerals, 
as Alumn, Vitriol, Sulphur, &c. or by receiving the Fumes 
thereof. See Mineral. 

The Kinds of Mineral Waters are various, as are the 
Kinds of Compositions of the Minerals they are impregna- 
ted withal. See Fossil. 

Some are Simple, as only containing mineral Particles of 
one fort ; others Mix'd, of two, three, four, or more forts. 

Hence, we have, i°, Metallick Waters, viz. indifferent 
Parts, Golden, Silver, Copper, Tin, Leaden, and Iron Wa- 
ters. See Metal, Ferruginous, Ciialybeat, &c. 

2 a , Saline Waters, viz. Nitrons, Aluminous, Vitriolate, 
and thofe of common Salt. See Salt. 

3 , Bituminous, Sulphurous, Antimonial, Carbonaceous, 
and Amber Waters. See Bitumen, £S?c. 

4°, Earthy and Stony Waters, viz. Lime, Chalk, Oker, 
Cinnabar, Marble, and Alabafler Waters. 

5°, Mercurial Waters. See Mercury, Quicksilver,^. 

This Divifion of Mineral Waters is taken from their Ef- 
fences ; that is, from the Mineral Particles they contain : 
but the moft ufual and celebrated Divifion, is borrow'd from 
the manner wherein they affecl: our Senfes ; with regard to 
which there are ten Kinds ; viz. acid, bitter, bot y very 
cold, oily and fat, poifonous, coloured, boiling, petrifying, 
incrufting, and faline. 

Acid Waters, called alfo Acidiilse, arife from the Admix- 
ture of Vitriol, Nitre, Alumn, and Salt. — Thefe are cold, 
and very frequent, there being not reckon'd lefs than 1000 
in Germa?zy alone : Some of which are fower as Vinegar, 
and ufed inftead thereof; others vinous, and ferving for 
*Wine ; others aftringent, &c. See Acidul-ZE. 

Hot Waters, called Tberm<£, arife from the Admixture 
of fulphurous Particles and Fumes. — Of thefe, the hotteft is 
that in Japan, which no Fire can bring Water to equal; and 
which keeps hot thrice as long as our boil'd Water. See 
Thermje, &c. 

Oily and Fat Waters, arife from a bituminous and fulphu- 



reous Matter 5 as Amber, Petroleum, Pitch, Naphtha, &c. 
See Naphtha, Petrol, &c. 

Sitter Waters are produced from an impure Sulphur, Bi- 
tumen, Nitre, and Copper. — Such is the Lacus Ajphaltitesi, 

Very cold Waters, have their rife from a Mixture of Ni-< 
tre and Alumn ; or of Mercury, Iron, $$c The Depth of 
the Source or Spring too, has fome effeft. 

Waters which change the Nature of Bodies. Of thefe 

there is great Variety. 

i°, Near Armagh in Ireland, is a Lake, wherein a Staff 
being fix'd fome Months, the Part that ftuck in the Mud 
will be turn'd into Iron ; and that Part incompafs'd with thei 
Water into Hone ; the reft remaining as before, — Thus Gy~ 
raldus, and Maginus ; but Brietius denies it. 

2 , In the Northern Part of Uljier is a Spring, which in 
the Space ot feven Years petrifies Wood, or converts it into 
Stone. — The like are found in divers other Parts, as in Hun- 
gary, Burgundy, &c. Vitrwuius mentions a Lake in Cap- 
fadocia, which converts Wood into Stone in one Day. See 
Petrifaction. 

% °, There are Waters fuppofed to tranfmute or turn Iron 
into Copper. See Transmutation. 

4°, Others are faid to change the Colour of the Hair.— * 
Gyraldus mentions a Spring in Ireland, wherein if a Perfon 
were wafh'd he inftantly became grey. 

Poifonous Waters are occafion'd by their creeping thro" 
Arfenical, Antimonial, and Mercurial Earths, or being im- 
pregnated by their Fumes. — Such is the Lacus AJpbaltites, 
and divers others about the Alps, ckc. which immediately 
kill thofe who drink : But thefe are moft of 'em fill'd up 
with Stones ; which is one Reafon fo few are known. 

Saline Waters are generated two ways ; either they are 
deriv'd from the Sea, by fome fubterraneous Paffage ; or 
are generated from Mineral Salts, which they meet withal 
in their paflage ere they arrive at their Springs. See Sea, 
and Salt. 

Boiling or Bubbling Waters, are produced either by a ful- 
phureous, or a nitrous Spirit, mix'd with the Water in the 
Earth : If it be fulphurous, the Water is hot ; if nitrous, 
cold. For all the Waters that boil as if hot are not fo, but 
fome few are cold : We read both jof Thenn<e and Acidities 
that boil. 

There are divers otherWdters that have very lingular Pro- 
perties, not reducible to any of thefe Gaffes : Such, i°, is 
that Spring in Portugal, which abforbs all Bodies call into 
it, tho the lighteff : And not far from it there was antiently 
another, in which no Bodies, not the hcavieft, could fink.— 
2 , In Andalufta, we are affur'd by Eufeb. Niercmbcrgenfis t 
there is a Lake which foretels approaching Storms, by mak- 
ing a terrible bellowing, that may be heard 18 or 20 Miles 
diftance. — 3 , In Granada is a Well whofe Water diffoives 
Stones. — 4 , We read of a Spring in Arcadia, which ren- 
dcr'd thole who drank of it abftemious. — 5 , In the Ifland 
of Chio is a Spring, which converts thofe who drink of it 
into Fools. — 6°, There are Springs in divers Parts of England, 
Wales, Spain, &c. which ebb and flow daily with the Flux 
and Reflux of the Sea ; and fome are even faid to ebb and 
flow againft the Tide. — Add, 7 , Stalaclical Waters. See 
Stalactical. 
Bath- Water. "? CBath, and Bathing. 

■S^to-Water. > See pSpAW. 
"Petrifying-^ ater.j tpE, TR1FYIN G. 

Water, in Chymiftry, by the Chymifts called more 
ufually Phlegm ; is the fourth of the five chymical Principles, 
and one of the pafiive ones. See Principle, and Phlegm. 

It is never drawn pure and unmix'd ; which, Dr. Jthiincy 
obferves, makes it ulually a little more deterfive than com- 
mon Water. 

This Principle, probably, contributes much to the Growth, 
of Bodies, in that it both renders and keeps the aclive Prin- 
ciples fluid ; fo that they are capable of being convcy'd by 
Circulation into the Pores of the mixed : and alfo becaufe it 
tempers their exorbitant Motion, and keeps them together 5 
fo that they are not fo eafily and foon diflipated. 

In all fuch Bodies whofe active Subftances are join'd and 
united pretty clofely together, as in common Salt, Tartar, 
all Plants that are not odoriferous, and in many animal Bo- 
dies ; this Principle is the firft that comes in Diftillation : 
But when Water is mixed with volatile Salts, or with Spirit 
of Wine, or is in any odoriferous Mixture ; then the vola- 
tile Particles will rife and come away firft. See Principle, 
Element, &c. 

WATERS, in Medicine, Pharmacy, Chymiftry, &c. call'd 
alfo Artificial, Medicinal, ckc. Waters ; are a Kind of Li- 
quors, procured or prepared by Art from divers Bodies, 
principally of the Vegetable Tribe ; having various Proper- 
ties, and ferving various Purpofes. 

Thefe Waters arc cither Simple, or Compound. 

Simple 
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Simple Waters, are thofc procur'd from Tome one Vege- 
table Body. Sec Veoetable. 

A Simple Water, is not fuppofed to be the mere Water 
or 1 hlegm ol the Body it is drawn from, as is evident from 
the Talle and Smell thereof.— The Intention of makin: 
luch Water, is to draw out the Virtues of the Herb Seed 
Flower, Root, or the like, fo as it may be more conveniently 
given in that form than any other. But the Phlegm, or ma- 
tey Farts of any Medicinal Simple, is no better than com- 
. mo " , , a ' er undiftill'd : So that all thofc Ingredients, which 
in Diftillation raife nothing but Phlegm, as may be difco- 
yer d from the Scent and Tafle of what comes over, are not 
fit for the Still.— On this Principle, a great part of the Wa- 
ters retained in the Difpenfatorics will appear good for no- 
thing, at Ieaft not worth diftilling. 

The Means whereby this Separation is effeaed, are ei- 
ther Evaporation, Infufion, tDccoSion, or tDifiillation 

The firft is perform'd by expofing the Vegetable in a 
cold Still to a gentle Heat, like that of a Summer's Sun • 
and catching the Effluvia which exhale from it. See Heat' 
Evaporation, ($c. 
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1 he Effea of this Operation, is a Water, or fluid Matter 
which is the moft volatile, fragrant, and aromatick Part of 
the Plant ; and that wherein its fpecifick Virtue rcfided. 

And thus is it that the aromatick or odoriferous Waters of 
Vegetables are procured. See Aromatick, and Odori- 
ferous. 

The fecond Means, viz. Infufion, is perform'd by putting 
the Vegetable in hot Rain-Water, below the degree of boil- 
ing ; keeping it to this degree by an equable heat, for the 
fpace ot halt an Hour; and then flraining or pouring it off. 
See Infusion. 

The only Waters procured this way in much ufe in the 
modern lraflice, are thofc of Frog-fpawn, and Oak-buds. 

The third Means, vis. Hecotlion, only differs from the 
fecond in this, that the Water is kept to the degree of boil- 
ing. See Decoction. 

The fourth Means, viz. Zfiftillation, is perform'd by in- 
fufing the Subjefl in an Alembick, by a gentle warmth, for 
fome time, and then increafing the Heat fo as to make it 
boil ; and laftly, catching and condenfing the Steam or Va- 
pour arifing therefrom. See Distillation. 

This Procefs furnifhes what we call the 2>ijlill'd Waters, 
of fo much ufe in Medicine, (3c. 

The Vegetable Subjefts beft fitted for it, are the fapid and 
odorous, or thofc of the aromatick Tribe ; as Angelica, Ani- 
feed, Baum, Carraway, Coriander, Cumin, Dittany, Fennel 
Hyffop, Marjoram, Mint, Rob, Rofcmary, Saffron, Sage' 
Scurvygrafs, Thyme, Cinnamon, Citron, Juniper, Lime, 
Myrtle, Orange, Peach, &c. 

The Medicinal Virtues of Waters prepared after this man- 
ner, are the fame as thofc of the refpeflive Plants, &c. 
they are drawn from.— Thus, the diftilfd Water of Mint is 
Stomachic ; that of Wormwood, Vermifugous, (3c. 

The Materia Medica, it may be obferv'd, affords no Re- 
medies in this way, but for the Intentions either of Cordi- 
als, Diurcticks, or Diaphoreticks. — Were it praflicabie to 
raife a Balfamick, Cathartick, or Opiate in this way, yet 
would thofc Properties be much more conveniently brought 
forth by other Proccffes ; fo that nothing is to be look'd for 
in a diftill'd Water, but fuch fubtile and light Parts of a 
Medicinal Simple, as may fall in with the forcmention'd 
Intentions : Indeed, very little comes over under that Divi- 
sion, weighty enough to affect even the urinary Secretions. 

The Simple Waters of chief Virtue are the following ones, 
viz. ViW-Water, Aqua Ancthi ; Baum-Water, Aqua Me- 
tifff ; Angeiicn-Water, Aqua Angelica; Mint-Water, Aqua 
Minth£ 5 Rofemnry-Water, Aqua Antbos ; OrangeFIower- 
Water, Aqua Naphf ; Black-Cheny-Water, Aqua Cerafor. 
nig. I Padly-Water, Aqua Tctrofelini ; Camomile, Chamom. 
Pennyroyal, 'Pulegii ; Fennel-Water, Aqua Funiculi ; Da- 
ma fk-Rofc-,T«to", Aqua Rofanm dam. ; HySon-Watcr, A- 
qtia Hyffopi ; Rue-Water, Aqua Rut £ h Jumper-Water, A- 
i/ua Juuiperi bac. ; Eldar- Water, Aqua Samlmci for. ; Lo- 
v&ge-Water, Aqua Levijlici ; Crnninzuve-Water, Aqua 
Carminativa, &c. 

It may be here proper to note, That whatever Properties 
any Simple has from the Groffnefs or Solidity of its Parts, 
which make it aft as an Emctick, Cathartick, or Aftrin- 
gent ; the Refidue left after Diftillation will remain in full 
poffeilion thereof.— Thus, the purging Syrup of Rofcs is as 
well made after the Damalk-Rofe-j?«*tT is drawn off' as if 
the Flowers were juiced, or put into Infufion ; becaufc no- 
thing of a Cathartick Quality rifes with the Water. 

Sometimes, the Subject is fermented by the Addition of 
Ycaft, Honey, or the like Ferment, to the hot Water be- 
fore the DHtillation begin : In which Cafe, if the Ferment 
added were in fufficient quantity to effea a thorough Fermen- 
tation, the Liquid afterwards exhal'd and drawn off would 
be thin and inflammable : which makes what we call n e/,; 
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ret ; otherwife, thick, white, fapid, f$e. and call'd a Water, res. See Aoja R 

See i'ERMENTATION, SPIRIT, (Sc. 



he Waters procured in this manner, contain the Oil of 
the 1 ant in great Perfeaion ; which makes 'em of conli- 
aerable ule m Medicine, further than thofc rais'd without 
Fermentation ;> befide that they keep better and longer ; 
mother™ m ^ P reveiUin 8 their corrupting or growing 

VbeConippWd Waters, or thofc wherein feveral Ingredi- 
ents ate ufed, are very numerous, and make a large Article 
in Commerce j fome prepared by the Apothecaries, accord- 
ing to the pifpenlatoryPrefcripts, for medicinal Ufcs; others 
by the Millers to be drank by way of Dram, 4c. and 
others by the Perfumers, (Sc. 

They are diftinguifh'd by different Epithets, taken from 
the Latin, Greek, Arabick, Englijb, &c. in refpea either of 
the Ipecifick Virtues of the Waters ; or the Parts of the Bo- 
dy for the Cure whereof they are intended ; or the Difeafes 
they are good againft ; or the Ingredients they are com- 
pounded ot ; or thcit different Ufcs, (3c. 

The moft considerable among the Clafs of Comtoimd Wd' 
ten, we mail here enumerate. — The manner of making 
em, 'tis true, is not always the fame ; especially thole in- 
tended for drinking ; for which, every one gives his own 
Method as the beft.— Thofc we here deliver, are taken from 
fuch as have the greateft Reputation in preparing thefc 
things; or from thole who have wrote bed of 'em. 

We have only three general Remarks to add, with re- 
gard to thofc intended for drinking : i°, That fuch wherein 
any thing is infufed, as broken Fruits, pounded Herbs, or 
ground Spices, are always pafs'd thro' a Strainer, to make 
'em finct and purer.— z", That thofc made with Brandy or 
Spirit of Wine, are ufually diftill'd after the mixing of their 
Ingredients ; which renders rhofc Liquors exceeding ftrong 
and dangerous, and confirms the Proverb ; ¥lurc° occidlt 
Gula quam Gladius. In erfca, fome of 'em are fo penetra- 
ting, that they burn the Tongue when taken.— 3 °, That the 
Waters that take their Name from any particular thing, as 
Cinnamon, &c. have always fome other Ingredients joined 
with 'em, according to the Tafte or Smell rcquir'd. 

Alexipharmachic, or Alexitcrial Waters, arc Waters 
that refill Poifons and the Plague— Such are thofc of Ange- 
lica, Scorzonera, Citron, Orange, Scordium, Rue, (3c. See 
Alexipharmachic. 

Such alfo are Treacle- Water, Vlzgue-Watcr, Milk-Water, 
Top-py-Water, &c. 

Alamn Water, is a vulnerary Water, thus call'd, by 
reafon the Bafis or principal Ingredient thereof is Alumn. 
See Alumn, and Vulnerary. 

Angelica Water, is ufually prepar'd of Brandy, Ange- 
lica Roots and Seeds, Carduus, Baum, Fennel-Seed, (3c. 
the whole beat together in a Mortar ; infufed for a Night, 
and then diftill'd.— It is reputed a good carminative, and 
Cordial, as alfo a Cephalic, (3c. 

Amfeed-W Am*.— To eight Parts of Effence of Anis-fced 
diftill'd, put three Parts of Brandy, with one of Water boil'd ; 
mix the whole together : and if you require it fugar'd, add 
half a Pint of clarify'd Sugar ; but many prefer it without : 
and ftrain the whole. 

Apricot Water. — To a Quart ofWater put fix or eight 
Apricots, diced ; boil the whole, to extraa the Tafte j and 
when cold, add four or five Ounces of Sugar. — When that is 
diffolved ftrain it. 

Aromatick Waters, we have already fpoke of among the 
Simple Waters. 

Arthritic Waters, are Waters good againft the Gout, 
Palfy, Tremors, Pains in the Joints, (3c— Such ate thofc of 
Piony, Chamatpctis, Bctony, Rofemary, (Sic. See Arthri- 
tic. 



Bryony Water, is one of the CompoundWaters prefcrib'd 
in the College Difpenfatory ; prepared from Bryony-Roots, 
Rue, Mugwort, Savin, Feverfew, Dittany, S?c. — It is a 
good Hyftetic, opens Menftrual Obllruaions, (3c. 

Carduus Water, is made from Carduus BcncdiBus 
pounded in a Mortar, and put in an Alembick. — Then, a 
fufficient quantity of the Juice of the fame fort of Plant, 
dtawn by Expteffion, is pour'd into the Alembick, that the 
Herbs fwimming in the Juice may be in no danger of flick- 
ing to the bottom of the Cucurbit in Diftillation. Laftly, 
fitting on a Capital, .and ludng the Joints, diftil half as 
much Juice as you put in. — This Water is fudorifick 5 and 
good againft the Plague, Malignant Fevers, (3c. See Car- 
duus. 

Water of Separation, or ^Depart, is only Aqua fortis 5 
thus called, becaufc ferving to fepacate Gold from Silver. 
See Depart. It is alfo called 

Caujlic, Burning, or Strong Water, and is prepared of a 
Mixtute of Spirits of Nitre and Vitriol, drawn by force of 
Fire j to which are fometimes added Alumn and Arfenic. 

It diffolves all Metals, Gold only excepted. — The Inven- 
tion of Aqua fortis, is ufually refer'd to the XHIth Century: 
Tho fome hold it to have been known in the Time of Mo- 
'ortis, Aurum 'Potaiile, Sic. 

Cepba- 
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Cephalic Waters, are Waters proper to firengthen and 
Comfort the Brain.— Such are thofe of Rofcrnary, Marjoram, 
Sage, Pyony, Bettony, Baum, K?c. See Cephalic. 

Cbalybeat Water, is a Water wherein red-hot Steel has 
been quenched— It is aftringent, and good, like Ferruginous 
or Iron Waters, for Diarrha:as, igc. See Chaly beat, and 
Martial. , 

Cherry Water.— In a Quart of Water crufh half a pound 
of Cherries, with four or five Ounces of Sugar. Strain the 
whole thro' a Cloth, till it be very clear. 

Cinnamon Water.— In a Quart of Water boil halt an 
Ounce of broken Cinnamon; and taking it off the Fire, add 
a quarter of a Pound of Sugar : Let it cool, and Oram it.— 
Or thus: Take a Pound of Cinnamon, three Pounds ot Role- 
Water, and as much White wine : bruife the Cinnamon, in- 
fufe i; fourteen Days, then diflil it.— The firfl Water that 
riles is the beft ; then the fecond ; then the third. See 
Cinnamon. 

Clary Water, is compofed of Brandy, Sugar, and Cin- 
namon, with a little Ambergreafe diffolved in it.— It helps 
Digeftion, and is Cardiack.— This Water is render d either 
purgative or emetick, by adding Refills of Jallap and Scam- 
mony, or Crocus Metallorwii.—Some make Clary Water of 
Brandy, Juice of Cherries, Strawberries and Goofeberries, 
Sugar, Cloves, White Pepper, and Coriander-Seeds ; infu- 
fed, fuear'd, and ftrain'd. t 

Clove Water, is prepared of Brandy, and Cloves bruis d 
therein, and diftill'd. See Clove. 

Cordial or Cardiac Waters, are Waters proper to fireng- 
then, and comfort the Heart.— Such are thofe of Endive, 
Chicory, Bugiofs, Burridge, Marigolds, S?c. See Cardiac, 
and Cordial. 

Cofntetic Waters, are Waters proper to cleanle.tmoothcn 
and beautify the Skin. See Cosmetic. 

Fennel Water. — Infufe a Handful of Fennel in a Pint of 
cold Water, for an Hour or an Hour and an half : add three 
or four Ounces of Sugar. Strain it, and drink it. 

Gentian Water. — Take four Pounds of Gentian Roots, 
either green or dry'd ; mince them fmall, infufe them in 
White- wine, or only fprinkle them therewith ; then diftil 
them, with the Addition of a little Centaury the leffer. See 
Gentian. . 

It is frequently ufed as a Stomachic, and is alio com- 
mended for a Deteiger ; ferving in Dropfies, Jaundice, Ob- 
ftruftions of the Vifcera, &c. 

Gum Water, is that made by letting Gum-Arabick, in- 
clos'd in a linen Rag, infufe in common Watcr.—'Yttc La- 
dies alfo make Water to gum their Hair, of Quince-Kernels 
fteep'd in Water. See Gvm. 

Hepatic Waters, are thofe ufed to cleanfe, firengthen, 
and refrefh the Liver.— Such are thofe of Chicory, Capilla- 
ries, Purfiain, Agremony, Fumitory, iSc. See Hepatic. 

Honey Water, is a Water prepar'd in Places where much 
Honey is made, by waffling out the Honey-Combs, and the 
Veffels they have been in, in common Water. — This gives 
it a Honey-Tafte, and it afterwards becomes very clear, and 
the People ufe it as their common Drink. See Honey. 

Horfe-raddifi Water, Aqua Raphani, is prepar'd of the 
Juices of Scurvygrafs, Brook Lime, Water Creflcs, White- 
wine, Lemon-Juice. Bryony-Root, Horfe-raddifh, Winter's 
Bark' and Nutmeg, digefted and diftill'd— It is a good Diu- 
retic ; cleanfing, and removing Obftruffions of the Vifcera, 
promoting Pcrfpiration, &c. 

Hungary Water, is a Liquor diflill'd in Sa/neo Marie, 
from Rofcmary-Flowers, and Spirit of Wine well reflify'd. 

It has its Name from the wonderful Eft'efls it is faid to 

have had on a Queen of Hungary, at the Age of 72 Years. 
— 'Tis good againft Faintings, Palfies, Lethargies, Apople- 
xies, and hyfierical Diforders. — There arc divers ways of 
preparing it. See Hungary. 

Hyfieric Waters, are thofe proper to firengthen the Ma- 
trix, or Womb, and remedy the Diforders that befal it. — 
Such arc thofe of Bryony, Matricary or Motherwort, H) flop, 
Fennel, Baum, Mugwort, Smallagc, i£c. See Hysteric. 
Iced, or Frozen Waters, are certain agreeable and 
wholefom Waters, as OaageWater, or the like, artificially 
froze in Summer-time, particularly in hot Countries, to be 
ufed in Collations, ££;c. as Coolers.— The way of making 'em 
is thus : The Veffels containing the Liquors delign'd to be 
froze, are firfi fet in a Pail, in fuch manner as not to touch 
each other ; then cover'd up, and the void Space in the Pail 
fill'd with common Ice, beaten, and mix'd with Salt. — Eve- 
ry half Hour they clear our what Water the thawing Ice 
fends to the bottom of the Pail, by means of a Hole at bot- 
tom ; and at the fame time ftir up the Liquors with a Spoon, 
that 'they may freeze into Snow : For were they to fhoot in 
form of Ice, or Icicles, they would have no Tafte.— Then, 
covering the Veffels again, they fill up the Pail with more 
beaten Ice, and Salt, in lieu of that diffolved and evacuated. 
The more expeditious the Freezing is requir'd to be, the 
more Salt to be mix'd with the Ice. See Freezing. 



lis/era/WiTEit, Aqua Imperialis, is a Water diftill'd 
from Cinnamon, Nutmeg, Citron-Bark, Cloves, Calamus 
Aromaticus, Santai, and divers other Simples, infus'd in 
White-wine and Baum-Water. — It is a pleafant Cordial-Dram, 
good againft Difeafes of the Brain, Stomach, and Womb. 

Juniper Water, is a Compound Water, made of Brandy, 
and Juniper-Berries beaten therein, and diftill'd. See Bran- 
dy, and Geneva. 

Lime Water, is common Water, wherein Quick-lime 
has been flak'd; and afterwards filter'd. See Lime. 

Milk Water, Aqua Zafrtis, is prepared of Minr, Worm- 
wood, Carduus Benedictus, Goats-Rue, and Meadow-fwect, 
bruis'd, infufed in Milk, and drawn off by infufion. — It is 
held Alexipharmic and Cephalic. 

Aqua Mirabilis, or tbe Wonderful Water, is prepared 
of Cloves, Galangals, Cubebs, Mace, Cardomums, Nut- 
meg, Ginger, and Spirit of Wine, digefted 2^. Hours, then 
diftill'd. It is a good and agreeable Cordial ; Carmina- 
tive, £i?c. 

Nephritic Waters, are fuch as firengthen the Reins, 
and help 'em to difcharge by Urine any Impurities therein. 

. Such are thofe of the Honeyfuckle, Pellltory, Raddiih, 

Beans, Mallows, &c. See Nephritic. 

The Nephritic Water of Dr. Radcliff, popularly called 
Dr. Radclijf's Water, is taken into the iaft Edition of the 
College Difpenfatory. It is prepar'd from the Kernels of 
Blackberries, Peaches, and Bitter Almonds, beaten in a 
Mortar into a Pafte, with Rhenifh Wine ; and Seeds of 
Smallage, Treacle, Muftard, Gromwel and Parfley, beaten 
likewife, and added thereto : To the Mixture are put Juni- 
per-Berries, Garlick, Onions, Leeks, Pimpernel, Horfe- 
raddifh, Calamus Aromaticus, Cinnamon, Wall-Rue, Mace, 
and Nutmegs : the whole macerated in Rhenifh, Spirit of 
Black Cherries, ££c. and thus diftill'd.— — It is one of the 
moft powerful Detergers and Cleanfcrs known 5 good in the 
Dropfy, Jaundice, Afthma, Pleurify, Sfc. 

Ophthalmic, or Bye Waters, are fuch as are good in 
Diforders of the Eyes.- Such are thofe of Eyebright, Fen- 
nel, Vervain, Piantain, Celandine, Cyanus, $$c. See Oph- 
thalmic. 

Orange-Flower W ater, is made of common Water, Su- 
gar, and Orange- Flowers, infufed for abour two Hours. ■ 

After the like manner, one may make Waters of divers 
other Flowers ; as Violets, Jonquils, ffejfamms, I'uberofes, &c. 

"Peach Water, is made after the fame manner as Apri- 
cot Water 5 only with Peaches. 

Phagedenic Water, is ~L\me-Water, to every Pound 
whereof is added twenty or thirty Grains of Corrofive Sub- 
limate, in Pouder. — It ferves to cleanfe old Ulcers, to eat 
off fungous Flefh, &c. See Phagedenic. 

Plague Water, Aqua Epidemica, is prepar'd from the 
Roots of Mafterwort, Angelica, Pyony, and Butter-bur 5 
Viper-Grafs, Virginia Snakcroor, Rue, Rofemary, Baum, 
Carduus, Water Germander, Marigolds, Dragons, Goats- 
Rue, and Mint; the whole infus'd in Spirit of Wine and 
diftill'd. — It is of frequent Ufe as an Alexipharmachic : It 
revives the Spirits, and promotes a Diaphorefis. It is the 
Bafis of moft Juleps now prefcrib'd, efpecially in reverifh 
Cafes. 

Poppy Water, is prepared from the Flowers of wild 
Poppies, infus'd in White-wine, or Brandy, and drawn off 
in a cold Still, — It is a Cordial, good againft the Colic, and 
by fome call'd Red Plague-Water. 

Pyony Water, is made of Pyony and Lime-Flowers, 
Lilly of the Valley ffeep'd in Canary, and diflill'd : To the 
Water thus procured, are added the Root of Male Pyony, 
White Dittany, Birthwort, Mifletoe, Rue, Caftor, Cubebs, 
Cinnamon, Betony, He. — It is a good Cordial, and much 
ufed in nervous Cafes. 

Rofe Water.— Take of Rofes three Parts, and of Fennel 
and Rue each, one Part ; chop 'em fmall, and mix 'em well 
together ; then diftil 'em. — This Water is excellent for the 
Eyes, &c. 

Scordium Water, is prepared from the Juices of Goats- 
Rue, Sorrel, Scordium, Citrons and Treacle, digefted and 
diftill'd. — It is an Alexipharmachic. 

Second Water. See Secunda Aqua. 

Specific Waters, are fuch as have fome peculiar Virtue, 
appropriate to certain Difeafes. — Thus Purfiain Water, where- 
in Mercury has been infufed, is a Specific againft Worms in 
young Children. See Specific 

Splenetic Waters, are thofe proper againft Difeafes of 
the Spleen. — Such are thofe of the Tamaritk,Cufcuta,Hartf- 
tongue, Hops, Zyc. See Spleen. 

Stephens's Water, Aqua Stephani. is made from Cin- 
namon, Ginger, Galangals, Clo«es, Nutmegs, Paradife 
Grains, Anis-feeds, Sweet Fennel, Cnrraway, Thyme, Mint, 
Sage, Pennyroyal, Pellitory, Rofemary, Red Rofes, Camo- 
mile, Origany and Lavender, fteep'd in Gafcoign Wine, or 
Spirit of Wine, diftill'd.— It is a good Cephalic and Cardiac, 
and is alfo reputed Hyfierical. 

Sto- 
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We Waters, are fuch as have the Virtue to " 

cleanle (trengthen, and confirm the Stomach. As Red 

Rote-Water, Mint-Water, Anifeed-ffW, &c. See Stomach. 

Stygian Water. See Aqjja Regalis. 

Styptic Water, is a Diflblution of red Vitriol, or the 
Colcothar remaining in the Retort after the Spirit has 
been extracted ; with burnt Alumn and Sugar-candy.— With 
thirty Grains of each of thefc three Drugs, they mix half an 
Ounce of .Urine of a young Man, as much Rate-Water, and 
two Ounces of Yhuam-Water.— Its ufe is to flop Bleeding. 
See Styptic. r 

Treacle Water, Aqua Theriacalis, is direBed by the 
College Dilpenfatory to be made of green Walnuts, Rue, 
Carduus, Mangold, Baum, Buttcr-bur-Roots, Burdock, An- 
gelica, Mafterwort, Water-Germander, Venice Treacle, Mi- 
'J™™. Canary, Vinegar, and Lemon-Juice, fteep'd and 
dlftlll d.— It is the moft ufed of any in the Shops ; tho Dr. 
gitmcy decries it as one of the word concerted of all. Its 
Intention is to be an Alexipharmachic and Sudorific. 

Other Difpenfjtories give a more fimple treacle-Water, 
made from Treacle, with an equal quantity of Brandy and 
Vinegar— It is good for Ulcers, and Erofions of the Mouth ; 
efpecially if a little Armenian Bole be diflblv'd therein. 

face 1 REACIE. 

Vulnerary Water, is a Water proper for the healing of 
Wounds, prepared horn the Juice of Vulnerary Plants. See 
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WATER, in Anatomy, (gt. is applied to divers Liquors 
or Humours in the human Body. See Humour. 
. Such is the Aqua 'Pklcgmatica, Phlegmatic Water; which 
is a loft lerous Humour, contained in the 'Pericardium, and 
wherein the Heart fwims, See Pericardium. 

Anatomifts are divided about it : Some will not have it 
natural, but fuppofe it feparated forcibly during the Pangs of 
Death : Their Reafon is, the difficulty they meet withal 
in tracing its Pafiage, or how it is carried off— The lateft 
Anatomifis, however, feem to agree to its being a natural and 
ncceffary Humour: and one Reafon is, that it is found even 
in the Pericardiums of Fetus's. 

It has likewife been difputed whence it fhould be fepara- 
ted.— The frefheft Opinion is, that it is fecreted by fome 
Glands about the Balis of the Heart; and that it diflils 
thence drop by drop, into the Cavity of the Pericardium, in 
fuch Quantity, as juft to Ripply what is expended daily by 
the Motion and Warmth of the Heart ; and fo needs no 
Evacuation. Its Ufe is, to moiften, lubricate, and cool the 
Heart, and prevent any Inflammation that might arife from 
the dry Friction of the Heart and Pericardium. So that it 
does the fame Office to the Heart, that the Water does 
wherein the Betas fwims ; which without it would not have 
liberty to move at all. See Heart. 



in divers Ceremonies, both Civil 
Saftifmal Water, Holy Water, 



WATER is alfo ufed 
and Religious. — Such is th« 
&c. See Baptism, $£c. 

Holy Water, is a Water prepared every Sunday in the 
Rmmjb Church, with divers Prayers, Exorcifms, S?e. ufed 
by the People to crofs themfelves withal at their entrance, 
and going out of Church ; and pretended to have the Vir- 
tue of waAling away venial Sins, driving away Devils, pre- 
ferving from Thunder, diffolving Charms, fecuring from, or 
curing Difeafes, ££c. 

The Ufe of Holy Water appears to be of a pretty 
antient Handing in the Church : witnefs S. Jerom, in his 
Life ofS. Hilar ion, and Gretfer de SencdiS. Cap. x, !Sc. 

M. Godcau attributes its Original to Pope Alexander, a 
Martyr under the Emperor Adrian. 

Many of the Reformed take the Ufe of Holy Water to 
have been borrow'd from the Lujlral Water of the antient 

Romans. See Lustralis.- Tho it might as well be 

borrow'd from the Sprinklings in ufe among the Jews. See 
Numbers xix. 17. 

Urban Godfrey Siber, a German, has a Differtation print- 
ed at Leipfic, to Ihew, by Proofs brought from Church- 
HiHory, that one may give Holy Water to drink to Brutes. 

Sitter Waters of Jealoufy.—h, the Lcvitical Law, we 
find mention made of a Water, which ferv'd to prove whe- 
ther or no a Woman were an Adultrcfs. -The Formula 

was this : The Prieft, offering her the Holy Water denoun- 
ced, — u If thou haft gone afidc to another, inftead of thy 
" Husband, and if thou be defiled, &c. the Lord make 
" thee a Curfe and an Oath among thy People, by making 
" thy Thigh to rot, and thy Belly to fwell : And this Wit- 
" tcr fhall go into thy Bowels, to make thy Belly to fwell, 
" and thy Thigh to rot." And the Woman mall ky. 

Amen.- " Thefc Curfes the Prieft (hall write in a Book, 

" and blot 'em out with the bitter Water." ." When he' 

'' hath made her drink the Water, it /hall come to pafs, 
*' that if She be defiled, the Water /hall enter into her and 
" become bitter, and her Belly /hall fwell, tgc." . ■« If 



" /he be not defiled, /he /hall be free, and conceive Seed." 
Numbers ch. v. 

Water Ordeal, or Trial was of two Kinds ; by hot, 
or by cold Water. 

Trial or Purgation by boiling, or hot Water. Among 

our Anceftors^ there was a way of proving Crimes, by itn- 
merging the Body or the Arm in hot Water, with divers Re- 
ligious Ceremonies. See Trial, Purgation. Ho. 

In the Judgment by boiling Water, the Accufcd, or he 
who perfonated the Accufed, was oblig'd to put his naked 
Arm mto a Cauldron full of boiling Water ; and to draw out 
a Stone thence, placed at a greater or lefs depth according 

to the Quahty of the Crime This done, the Arm was 

wrap dun, and rhe Judge let his Seal on the Cloth ; and at 
the end of three Days they returned to view it ; when, if it 
were found without any Scald, the Accufed was declared 
Innocent. 

The Nobles and great Perfons purg'd thefnfelves thus by 
hot Water ; and the Populace by cold Water. 

F. MabiUon will have this Ceremony introduced by Pope 
Eugenms II. in lieu of making Oath with the Hand laid on 
the Rebcks of fome Saint ; which having been abufed, was 
prohibited by Inuocent-Ul. at the Council of the Lateran. 

" Theotberge, Wife of Lothaire of France, having been 

accufed of Inceft, committed before Marriage with her 
" Brother Duke Hubert ; as fhe could not be convicted by 

any Witncffes, certain of the Bifhops were confulted as to 
" the manner wherein the Judges fhould proceed in an At 

fair where the Crime, tho very dubious, did difhonour 
u n° King ' The Bini0 P s were of Opinion they 

/hould have recourfe to the 'Proof by boiling Water ; 
" which confilled in this, That the Accufed, to prove her 

Innocence, fhould plunge her Hand into a Bafon of boiling 
" Water, and take out a Ring put therein. Sometimes, in- 
" deed, they fubftituted another Perfon to make the Trial, 
" in the room of the Accufed : Accordingly, the Rank and 
' Quality of Theotberge excufing her from making the Proof 

her felf, fhe chofe a Man to do it for her ; who either 
" out of Zeal for the Life and Honour of the Princefs, or 

for Money, flood the Teft, and drew out his Hand and 

the Ring, without harm." F. Daniel's Hifl. of France. 

Trial or Purgation by cold Water.— After certain Pray- 
ers, and other Ceremonies, the Accufed was Twaddled, or 
ty'd up all in a Pelotoon or Lump ; and thus cafl into a Ri- 
ver, Lake, or Veflel of cold Water; where, if he funk, he 
was held criminal ; if he floated, innocent. See Judicium, 
Purgation, Proof, Ordeal, Combat, tSc. 

WATER, among Jewelers, is properly the Colour »r 
Luftre of Diamonds, and Pearls ; thus call'd, by reafon thefc 
wcte antiently fuppofed to be form'd, or concreted, of Wa- 
ter. See Gem, i$c. 

Thus, they fay, fuch a Pearl is of a fine Water. See Pearl. 
— The Water of fuch a Diamond is muddy. See Diamond. 

The Term is fometimes alfo ufed, tho lefs properly, for 
the Colour or Hue of other precious Stones. See Precious 
Stone. 

WATER-S«;7/y", is an Officer antiently eflablifh'd in all 
Port-Towns, for the fea^ching of Ships ; as appears from 
28 Hen. VI. cap. v. 

There is fuch an Officer flill on foot in the City of London, 
who fupervifes arid fearches all Fifh brought thither ; and 
gathers the Toll arifing from the River of Thames. — He at- 
tends alfo on the Lord Mayor, and hath the principal Care of 
marfhalling the Guefls at the Table. 

He alfo arrefls Men for Debt, or other Perfonal or Crimi- 
nal Matters, on the River of Thames, by Warrant of his 
Superiors, ££c. 

Water Sorn, in the Sea Language.— A Ship isfaid to be 
Water bom, when fhe is where there is no more Water than 
will barely bear her from Ground ; or when lying even with 
the Ground, fhe firft begins to float or fwim. 

WATER-Co/o«;n, in Painting, are fuch Colours as are only 
diluted and mix'd up with Gam-Water. — In conrradiftinction 
to Oil Colours. See Colour. 

The Ufe of Water-Colours, makes what we call Limning ; 
as that of Oil-Colours does Painting properly fo called. 
See Limning, and Painting. 

25c«^-Water, in the Sea Language, is the Eddy Water 
that follows the Stern of the Ship j not paffing away fb fail 
as that which Aides by her Sides. 

WATER-Fanra. Sec Farcin. 

Water Gage, an Inflrument to meafure the Depth or 
Quantity of any Water. See Gage, Sounding, tjje. 

WATER-Gtfwg, from the Saxon Watergang, a Courfe or 
Trench, to convey a Stream of Water. SeeCANAL,TRENcir, 
&c. 

Water-Z/w, of a Ship, is that Line which diftinguilhes 
that part of her under Water, from that above j when Iha 
is duly laden. 
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Wlit«-JN"«. Salt, Sea-Coal, gfc while aboard Places thro' which the 0&m paffes in its whole Breadth, 

Veffek in the Pool, or River are meafur'd with the Corn- the Wave is raifed ; then a Cavity » form d, which is again 

Bufhe heap'd up ; or elfe five flriked Pecks are allow'd to fill'd up; which Change, while the Surface of the Water 

fhe Bufhel.LThis'is called Water-Stetfure 5 .and exceeds undergoes its Particles go and re urn thro a fmall Space : 

^XferMeafure by about three Gallons in the Bufhel. The Direction of this Motion is along CE and the Cele- 

i. «» n . „ «=, r tv may be reprefented by that Line.— Let this Motion be 

*»Jfe?£i2*£?«*j£.~* conceived to be P refolved into two other Motions, along G E 



WATER-Toi/e. See Hydrometer. 

Dr. Hook has contrived a Waterpoife, which may be of 
good fervice in examining the Purity, 8fe of Water. It 
confifls of a round glafs Ball, like a Bolt-head, about three 
Inches in Diameter, with a narrow Stem or Neck, {, of an 
Inch ; which being poifed with red Lead, fo as to make it 
but little heavier than pure fweet Water, and thus fitted 
to one end of a fine Balance, with a Counterpoife at the 
other ; upon the lead Addition of even ^-.-'h Part of Salt 
to a quantity of Water, half an Inch of the Neck will im- 
merge above the Water, more than did before. Thilofopb. 
Jranfall. N° 197. 

WiTEE-&«fs, of the Saxon Waterfchap, denotes an 
Aqueduct. See Aqueduct. 

WATER-.SW, a young Sprig, which fprings out of the 
Root or Stock of a Tree. See Shoot, Stock, £$g. 

WATER-Jto, in the Sea Language, a fort of riding at 
Anchor ; when a Ship is moored neither crofs the Tide, nor 
right up and down ; but quartet'd betwixt both. 

WATER-7«£fc, in Architecture, is a fort of Ledge, left 
in Stone or Brick Walls, about 18 or 20 Inches from the 
Ground : from which Place, the Thicknefs of the Wall be- 
gins to abate. See Wall. 

Water-J^P)', in a Ship, is a fmall Ledge of Timber, ly- 
ing on the Deck, clofe by the Sides ; to keep the Water 
from running down there. 

W ITHR-Wheel, an Engine for railing Water in great 
quantity out of a deep Well. See Persian Wheel. 

WATERING, in Gardening, tgc. the Application of Wa- 
ter to the Soil of Plants, He. when not fufficiently moiften'd 
with Rain, Dew, i£c. See Soil, Vecetation, f£>c. 

After fowing Seed of any kind, tho the Ground be ever 
fo dry, they mould never be water' d till they have been 4.8 
Hours in the Ground ; and the Ground is a little fettled 
about 'em 5 otherwife, a too great glut of Nourifhment at 
firfl will be apr to burft 'cm. See Seed, and Sowing. 

Care is to be taken, that the Leaves of young and tender 
Plants ben't water'd at all while the Weather is cold ; on- 
ly the Ground to be wet about 'em. 

For hardy Plants and Seeds, if the Nights be cold, water 
in the Forenoon ; otherwife in the Evening. 

Water that comes out of deep Pits, or Wells, fhould fland 
a Day in an open Veffel, ere it be applied to tender Plants 
in the Spring. Dung of Sheep, Pidgeons, or Hens, or 
Afhes, Lime, Site, infufed in the Water, will forward the 
Growth of Plants. See Manure. 

Watering, in the Manufactures. — To Water a Sniff, 
is to give it a Luflre, by wetting it lightly, and then pafling 
it thro' the Prefs, or the Calendar, whether hot or cold. See 
Calendar, Tabby, Pressing, 2?c. 

WATTLES, among Husbandmen, Grates or Hurdles, 
. or Folds for Sheep. See Park. 

The Word is alfo ufed for the Gills of aCock : and the 
naked red Flefh that hangs under a Turkey's Neck. 

WAVE, Unda, in Phyficks, tgc. a Cavity in the Surface 
of Water or other Fluid, with an Elevation afide thereof. 
See Fluid, and Water. 

The Origin of Waves may be thus conceived. — The Sur- 
faceof a ftanding Water being naturally Plain, and parallel to 
the Horizon ; if by any means it be render'd hollow, as at 
A, (Tab. Hydrofiatics, Fig. 30.) its Cavity will be furround- 
ed with an Elevation BB ; this railed Water will defcend 
by its Graviry, and with the Celerity acquir'd in defend- 
ing, form a new Cavity ; by which Motions, the Water will 
afcend at the Sides of this Cavity, and fill the Cavity A, 
wtiile there is a new Elevation towards C ; and when this 
laft is deprefs'd, rhe Water rifes anew towards the fame Part. 
Thus arifes a fucceffive Motion in the Surface of the Wa- 
ter • and a Cavity, which carries an Elevation before it, is 
moved along from A towards C. This Cavity, with the Ele- 
vation next it, is called a Wave ; and the Space taken up by 
the Wave on the Surface of the Water, and meafur'd ac- 
cording to the Direction of the Wave's Motion, is called the 
Breadth qftbeWave. See River, and Undulation. 

'the Motion of Waves, makes an Article in the New Phi- 
lofophy ; and rhe Laws thereof being now pretty well deter- 
min d, we fhall give the Reader the Subftance of what is 
taught thereon. 

1°, Then, the Cavity, as A, is incompafs d every way 
with anElevation ; and the Motion abovemention'd expands 
it felf every way ; therefore the Waves are moved circu- 
larly. 

2°, Suppofe, now, A B, (Fig. 31.) an Obftacle, againft 
which the Wave, whofe beginning is at C, ftrikes ; and we 
are to examine what Change the Wave fuffers in any Point, 
as E, when it is come to the Obftacle in that Point. In all 



conceived to oe relolveo into two otner motions, along ( 
and D E, whofe Celerities are refpecf ively reprefented by 
thofe Lines. By the Motion along D E, the Particles do 
not act againft the Obftacle ; but after the Stroke, conti- 
nue their Motion in that Direction with the fame Celerity ; 
and this Motion is here reprefenred by E F, fuppofing E F 
and E D to be equal to one another : But by the Motion along 
GE, the Particles ftrike directly againft the Obftacle, and 
this Motion is deftroy'd ; for tho the Particles are elaf- 
tick 5 yet, as in the Motion of the Waves they run thro' but 
a fmall Space, going backward and forward, they proceed 
fo flowly, that the Figure of the Particles cannot be changed 
by the Blow ; and fo are fubject to the Laws of Percufllon 
of Bodies perfectly hard. See Percussion. 

But there is a Reflexion of the Particles, from another 
Caufe : The Water which cannot go forward beyond the 
Obftacle, and is puffi'd on by that which follows it, gives 
way where there is the lcaft Refiftance ; that is, afcends : 
And this Elevation, which is gteater in fome than other 
Places, is caufed by the Motion along G E ; becaufe it 
is by that Motion alone that the Particles come againft 
the Obftacle. — The Water, by its Defcent, acquires rhe 
fame Velocity with which it was raifed ; and the Particles 
of Water are repell'd from rhe Obftacle, with the fame 
Force in the Direction E G, as that with which they ftruck 

againft the Obftacle. From this Motion, and the Motion 

abovemention'd along E F, arifes a Motion along E H, whofe 
Celetity is exprefs'd by the Line E H, which is equal 
to the Line C E ; and by the Reflection, the Celerity of the 
Wave is not changed ; but it returns along E H, in the fame 
manner, as if raking away the Obftacle, it had moved a- 
long E h. 

If from the Point C, CD be drawn perpendicular to the 
Obftacle, and then produced, fo that D e fhall be equal to 
CD; the Line He continued, will go thorow c : And as 
this Demonfttation holds good in all Points of the Obftacle; 
it follows, that the reflected Wave has the fame Figure on 
that fide of the Obftacle, as it would have had beyond the 
Line A B, if it had not ftruck againft the Obftacle. — If the 
Obftacle be inclined to the Horizon, the Water rifes and 
defcends upon it, and fuffers a Friction, whereby the Reflec- 
tion of the Wave is difturb'd, and often wholly deftroy'd : 
And this is the Reafon why very often the Banks of Rivers 
do not reflect the Waves. 

If there be a Hole, as I, in the Obftacle B L, the Part of 
the Wave which goes thto' the Hole, continues its Motion 
directly, and expands it felf towards Q_Qj and there is a 
new Wave formed, which moves in a Semicircle whofe Cen- 
tre is the Hole. For, the raifed Part of the Wave, which 
firft goes thro' the Hole, immediately flows down a little at 
the Sides ; and by defcending, makes a Cavity, which is 
furrounded with an Elevation on every Part beyond the Hole, 
which moves every way in the fame manner as was laid 
down in the Generation of the firft Wave. 

In the fame manner, a Wave to which an Obftacle, as 
A O, is oppofed, continues to move between ON; but ex- 
pands it felf towards R, in a Part of a Circle, whofe Cen- 
tre is not very far from O. Hence we may eafily deduce, 

what muft be the Motion of a Wave behind an Obftacle, 
as M N. 

Waves are often produced by the Motion of a tremulous 
Body, which alfo expand themfelves circularly, tho the Bo- 
dy goes and returns in a right Line ; for the Water which 
is raifed by the Agitation, defcending, forms a Cavity, 
which is every where furrounded with a Rifing. 

Different Waves do not difturb one another, when they 

move according to different Directions. The Reafon is, 

that whatever Figure the Surface of the Watet has acquir'd 
by the Motion of the Waves, there may in rhat be an Ele- 
vation and Depreflion ; as alfo fuch a Motion as is requir'd 
in the Motion of a Wave. 

To determine the Celerity of the Waves, another Motion, 

analogous to theirs muft be examin'd. Let there be 

a Liquid in the recurve cylindric Tube EH, (Fig. 32.) and 
let the Liquid in the Leg EF, be higher than in the other 
Leg, by the Diftance I E ; which difference is to he divi- 
ded into two equal Parts at i. The Liquid by its Gravity 
defcends in the Leg E F, while it afcends equally in the 
Leg EH: fo that when the Surface of the Liquid is arrived 
at V, it is at the fame height in both Legs ; which is the 
only Pofition wherein the Liquid can be at reft : But by the 
Celerity acquir'd in defcending, it continues its Motion, and 
afcends higher in the Tube GH ; and in E F is deprefs'd 
quite to /, except fo much as it is hinder'd by the Friction 
againft the Sides of the Tube. The Liquid inthe Tube 
G H, which is higher, alfo defcends by its Gravity, and fo 
1 the 
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.- Jaws takes off a finall 
quantity of the Wax ; others fucceeding; till their laden Pel- 
low be quite disburden'd. See Honey-come. 

- Wax makes a very confiderable Article in Commerce ) 
the Confumption thereof, throughout the feveral Parts of 
Europe, being incredible.— There are two Kinds, white, 
and yellow ; the yellow is the native Wax juft as it comes 
out of the Hive, after exprcffing the Honey, Bfo the white 
is the fame Wax, only purify'd, Wafll'd, and expos'd to .the 
Air. The Preparation of each follows. 

Tellow Wax. 

To procure the Wax from the Combs for ufe ; after le- 
parating the Honey from them, in the manner defctib'd 
under the Article Honey ; they put all the Matter remain- 
ing in a large Kettle, with a fufficient quantity of Water } 
where, ( with a moderate Fire, they melt it, and then ftrain 
it thro' a linen Cloth, by a Prefs : ere cold, they fcum it with 
a Tyle, or a piece of wet Wood, and call it, while yet 
warm, in wooden, earthen, or metalline Molds ; having firft 
anointed 'em with Honey, Oil, or Water, to prevent the 
Wax from flicking. — Some, to purify it, make ufe of Ro- 
man Vitriol, or Copperas ; but the true Secret is to melt, 
fcum it, (gc. properly, without any Ingredients at all. 

The befl is that of a high Colour, an agreeable Smell, 
brittle, and that does not flick to the Teeth when chew'd. 
'Tis often fophifticated with Rofin, or Pitch colour'd with 
Rocou, or Turmeric. 

By Chymiftry, Wax yields a white thick Oil, refembling 

Butter ; whence the Chymifts call it Sutter of Wax. 

From this Oil is drawn a fecond, as clear as Water : Both 
the one and the other are excellent for Chilblains.— The Fa- 
ces remaining in the Bag after expreffing the Wax, is ufed 
both by Farriers and Surgeons, with fuccefs againft Strains. 

White Wax. 
The whitening or blanching of Wax, is perform'd by re* 
ducing the yellow fort, firft, into little bits or grains, by 
melting it, and throwing it, while hot, into cold Water ; or 
elfe by fpreading it into very thin Leaves, or Skins. This Wax, 
thus granulated, or flatted, is expoled to the Air on linen 
Cloths ; where it refls Night and Day, having equally need 
of Sun and Dew. Then they melt and granulate it over 
again feveral times ; ftill laying it out to the Air in' the In- 
tervals between the Meltings. 

When the Sun and Dew have at length perfectly blanch 'd 
it, they melt it for the laft time in a latge Kettle ; out of 
they go thro their Breadths are in that Ratio, the fame which they call it with a Ladle, upon a Table cover'd over 
Ratio is requir d in their Celerities, that the Produfls of the with little round Dents or Cavities, of the form of the Cakes 
Times by their Celerities may be as the Breadth of the of white Wax fold by the Apothecaries, He having firft 
Waves, which are the Spaces gone thro'. wetthofe Molds with cold Water, that the Wax maybe the 

WAVED, or Wavy, a Term in Heraldry, when a Bor- eafier got out. Laftly, they lay out thefe Cakes to the Air 
dutc, or any Ordinary or Charge in a Coat of Arms, has its for two Days and two Nigh 
Out-lines indented, in manner of the riling and falling of and drier. 
Waves. 



The Quantity of Matter to be moved, is the whole Li- 
quid in the Tube ; the moving Force, is the Weight of the 
Column IE, whofe weight is always double the Diftance Ei; 
which diftance, therefore, increafes and diminifhes in the 
fame Ratio with the moving Force.— But the Diflance E i 
is the Space to be run thro' by the Liquid, in order to its 
moving from the Pofition E H, to the Pofition of Reft ; 
which Space, therefore, is always as the Force continually 
afling upon the Liquid : But it is demonflrated, that it is 
on this account that all the Vibrations of a Pendulum ofcil- 
lating in a Cycloid, are Ifochronal ; and therefore, here alfo, 
whatever be the Inequality of the Agitations, the Liquid 
always goes and returns in the fame Time. The Time 
in which a Liquid thus agitated afcends or defcends, is the 
Time in which a Pendulum vibrates, whofe length is equal 
to half the Length of Liquid in the Tube, or to half the 
Sum of the Lines EF, F G, GH. This length is to be 
meafur'd in the Axis of the Tube. See Pendulum. 

From thefe Principles, to determine the Celerity of the 
Waves, we mull confider feveral equal Waves following one 
another immediately ; as A, B, C, D, E, F, (Fig.33.) which 
move from A towards F : The Wave A has run its breadth, 
when the Cavity A is come to C ; which cannot be, unlefs 
the Water at (J afcend to the height of the Top of the 
Wave, and again defcends to the depth C ; in which Mo- 
tion, the Water is not agitated fenfibly below the Line h i : 
Therefore this Motion agrees with the Motion in the Tube 
abovemention'd, and the Water afcends and defcends, that 
is, the Wave goes thro' its Breadth, while a Pendulum of 
the Length of half BC performs two Ofcillations, or whilfta 
Pendulum of the Length BCD, that is, four times as long as 
the firft, performs one Vibration. Therefore, the Celerity of 
the Wave depends upon the Length of the Line BCD; 
which is greater, as the Breadth of the Wave is greater, and 
as the Water defcends deeper in the Motion of the Waves. 
— In the broadeft Waves, which do not rife high, fuch a 
Line as BCD, does not much differ from the Breadth of 
the Wave ; and in that Cafe, a Wave moves its breadth, 
while a Pendulum equal to that Wave ofcillates once. See 
Oscillation. 

In every- equable Motion, the Space gone thro' increafes 
with the Time and the Celerity; wherefore, multiplying the 
Time by the Celerity, you have the Space gone thro' : 
whence it follows, that the Celerity of the Waves are as the 
fquare Roots of their Breadth : For as the Times in which 



This is alfo called Undy. See Unuy. 

?o Wave, is alfo ufed in the Sea Language, for the ma- 
king Signs for a Veffcl to come near, or keep off. See Signal. 

WAVESON, in the Admiralty Law, a Term ufed for 
fuch Goods, as after Shipwreck do appear fwimming on the 
Waves. See Flotson, Jetson, &c. 

WAX, Cera, a foft yellowifh Matter, whereof the Bees 
form Cells to receive their Honey. See Cell. 

Wax is not the Excrement of this laborious Infect, as the 
Antients, and after them many of the Moderns, have ima- 
gin'd. 

'Tis ptoperly a Juice, exuding out of the Leaves of Plants, 
and adhering to the Surface thereof; from which it is fcrap'd 
off by 'the Bees with their rough Thighs, to build their 
Combs withal. — It is chiefly afforded by Lavender and Rofe- 
mary ; from which laft, any body may gather Wax ; and, 
with the afliftance of the Microfcope, the Wax maybe plain- 
ly feen flicking on the Leaves of the Plant. — So that Wax 
is not an Animal, but a Vegetable Subflance. 

Naturalifts have generally imagin'd the Wax to be ga- 
ther'd from the Flower, fome from the Petala, and others 
from the Apices ; but Soerhaave affirms it a Juice peculiar 
to the Leaves, and not afforded by the Flowers, which only 
yield Honey. See Honey. 

The Honey is form'd of a liquid Matter fuck'd into the 
Body ; and only feems to arrive at its Perfection in the 
Entrails of the little Animal : Whereas the Wax, being 
a hard Subflance, is gather'd only with the fore Legs and 
Chaps ; convey'd thence to the middle Legs, and thence to 
the middle Joint of the hind Legs, where there is a fmall 
Cavity, like the bowl of a Spoon, to receive it ; and where 
it is collected into Heaps, of the Ihape and fize of Lentils. 

The Bee arrived ar the Hive with its Load of Wax, finds 
fome difficulty in unbutdening himfelf of fo tenacious a 
Matter. — Frequently, being unable to lay it down himfelf, he 
calls for Afliftance, by a particular Motion of the Legs and 
Wings ; upon which, a number of his Companions fttait run 



to render it more ttanfparent 

This Wax is ufed in the making of Torches, Tapers, 
Flambeaux, Figures, and other Wax-works. See Taper, 
Torch, E5?c. 

It is alfo an Ingredient in Plaiflers, Cerats, and divers 
Pomatums and Unguents for the Complexion. See Ce- 
R.AT, £Sfc. 

Yellow Wax is made foft with Turpentine, yet retains its 
natural Colour.— Red Wax, is only the white melted with 

Turpentine and redden'd with Vermilion or Orcanette. . 

Verdegreafe makes it green; and burnt Paper or Lampblack, 

black. Some Travallers tell us of a natutal black Wax ; 

affuring us there are Bees, both in the Eall and Weft-ladies, 
that make an excellent Honey, included in black Cells. Of 
this Wax it is that the Indians make thofe little Vafes, 
wherein they gather their Balfam of Tbllt. 

Virgin Wax, or 'Propolis, is a fort of reddilh Wax, ufed 
by the Bees to flop up the Clefts or Holes of the Hive: 
"Tis applied juft as taken out of the Hive, without any Art, or 
Preparation of boiling, E?c. — 'Tis the moll tenacious of any, 
and is held good for rhc Nerves. See Propolis. 

Sealing Wax, or Spanijh Wax, is aCompofition of Gum 
Lacca, melted and prepar'd with Rofin and Chalk, and co- 
lour'd red with ground Cinnabar. See Lacca. 

VJ&x-Candles. See Candle. 

Wax-work. — Here we muft not fotget that pretty Inven- 
tion of M. Senoift, a Man famous at Paris for his Figures 
of Wax. — Being by Profeffion a Painter, he found the Secret 
of forming Molds on the Faces of living Perfons, even the 
faireft and moll delicate, without any danger either to 
Health or Complexion : In which Molds he call Maiks of 
Wax ; to which by his Colours, and glafs Eyes imitated 
from Nature, he gave a fort of Life : infomuch, as when 
cloth'd in proper Habits, they bote fuch a refemblance, 
that it was difficult diftinguifhing between the Copy and 
the Original. 

Grafting Wax, is a Compofition ferving to bind or fix 
the Bud or Graft in the Cleft of the Stock. See Graft- 
ing. 

Inftead 
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Inftead of Grafting Wax, the Country Gardeners,^ f$c. 
only ufe Clay, which they lay over a piece of linen Cloth, 
and fo keep it moid ; and to prevent its cracking with the 
heat of the Sun, tic Mofs over it. But the Wax ordinarily 
ufed, is a Comport of one Pound and an half of Pitch, a 
quarter of a Pound of Wax, and an Ounce of Oil of Al- 
monds, melted and mix'd together ; with the Addition, in 
Spring or Autumn, of a moderate quantity of Turpentine. 

For Cleft-Grafting, Whip-Grafting, and Grafting by Ap- 
proach, Mr. Mortimer recommends temper'd Clay, or foft 
Wax ; but for Rind-Grafting, Clay and Horfe-dung. 

Wax scot, or Wax-shot, Ceraghim, in our antient Cuf- 
toms, Money paid twice a Year towards the Charge of main- 
taining Lights, or Candles in the Church. See Luminary. 

WAY, Via. See Road, and Via. 

Roman Ways, are divided into Confulares, \Pr<elorias,Mi- 
litares, aai Publicas. See Military, i£c. 

We have four notable ones in England ; antiently call'd 
Chimini quattior, and entitled to the Privileges of Tax 
Regis. 

The firft, Watlmg-ftreci, or Warlam-ftreet, leading from 
Dover to London, IJunftable, Toncefter, Attcrfton, and the 
Severn, near the Wrekin in Shropflrirc, extending as far as 
Jnglefea in Wales. 

The fecond call'd lkenild-ftrect, ftrctches from Southamp- 
ton over the River Ifis at Newbridge, thence by Cambden 
and Litchfield, then partes the <Derwcnt near Derby, lo to 
Sol/over Cajlle, and ends at Tinmouth. 

The third, call'd Foffe-Way, becaufe in fome Places it was 
never perfected but lies as a large Ditch ; leads from 
Corneal thro' Devonjbire, by Tctbury near Stow in the 
Wolds ; and befide Coventry ro Leiccfter, Newark, fo to 
Lincoln, &c. 

The fourth, call'd Ermin or Erminageftreet, ftrctches 
from S. David's in Weft-Wales, to Southampton. 

Milky Way. See Galaxy. 

Way of a Ship, is fometimes ufed for the fame with the 
Rake, or Run of her forward and aftward on. Sec Rare. 

But the Term is more commonly underttood in refpect of 
her failing. — When fhe goes apace, they fay, fhe hath a 
good Way ; and they call the Account how faft (he fails by 
the Log, Keeping an Account of her Way. See Log. 

And'becaufe moll Ships are apt to fall a little to the Lee- 
ward of their true Courfe, they always, in carting up rhe 
Log-board, allow fomething for her Leeward Way ; which 
is one Point, or more, according to her Way ot failing. See 
Recroning. 

Way of the Rounds, in Fortification, is a Space left for 
the ParTage of the Rounds, between the Rampart, and the 
Wall of a fortify'd Town. See Round. 

This is not now much in ufe ; becaufe the Parapet not 
being above a Foot thick, it is foon overthrown by the Ene- 
my's Cannon. 

Way-wiser, an Inftrument for meafuring of the Road, 
or Dirtance gone ; call'd alfo 'Perambulator, and Pedometer. 
See Perambulator, and Pedometer. 

WAYWODE, is properly a Title given the Governours 
of the chief Places in the Dominions of the Czar of Mufcovy. 

The Palatines, or Goverours of Provinces in \Poland, al- 
fo bear the Quality of Waywodcs, or Waiwodes. Sec Pa- 
latine. 

The Poles likewifc call the Princes of Walachia and Mol- 
davia, Waywodes ; as eftceming them no other than on the 
Foot of Governours : Pretending that Walachia and Molda- 
via are Provinces of \Poland ; which have withdrawn them- 
felves from the Obedience of the Republick. 

Every where elfe they are call'd Hofpodars. See Hos- 

PODAR. 

2)u Cange fays, that the Name Waywode is ufed in Dal- 
■matia, Croatia, and Hungary, for a General of an Army : 
And Leuuclavius, in his PandeSs of t'urkey tells us, it 
ufually fignifics Captain. 

WEALD, or Weltj, the woody Part of a Country ; as 
the Weald of Kent. — It is mif-printed in fome Books and 
Maps, the Wilds of Kent, Sujfex, and Surry. 

WEANEL, a Country Word, for a young Beaft newly 
weaned, or taken from fucking its Dam. 

WEANING, AblaSation. See Ablactation. 

WEAPONS. See Arms, and Armour. 

Weapon-.SWot, a kind of Unguent, fuppofed to cure 
Wounds fympathetically.by being applied, not to the Wound, 
but to the Weapon that made it. See Sympathetic Pon- 
der, Transplantation, i$c. 

WEAR, or Ware, a great Stank, or Dam in a River ; 
fitted for the taking of Fifli, or for conveying the Stream to 
a Mill. See Fishing. 

WEATHER, the State or Difpofition of the Atmofphere, 
with regard to Moirture or Drought, Heat or Cold, Wind 
or Calm, Rain, Hail, Froft, Snow, Fog, (gc. See Atmo- 
sphere, Rain, Heat, Wind, Hail, Frost, &c. 

As 'tis in the Atmofphere that all Plants and Animals 
live and breathe, and as that appears to be the gteat Principle 



of moft Animal and Vegetable Productions, Alterations, ESfc. 

(Sec Air.) There does not feem any thing in all Philo- 

fophy of more immediate Concernmenr to us, than the State 
of the Weather. — In effect, all living' Things are only Af- 
femblages or Bundles of Veflels, whole Juices are kept mov- 
ing by the Preffure of the Atmofphere j and which, by that 
Motion, maintain Life. So that any Alterations in the Rari- 
ty or Denfity, the Heat, Furity, £»?c. of that, muft necefla- 
rily be attended with proportionable ones in thefe. 

What vaft, yet regular Alterations, a little Turn of Wea- 
ther makes in a Tube fill'd with Mercury, or Spirit of Wine, 
or in a piece of String, £S?c. Every body knows, in the 
common lnftance of Barometers, Thermometers, Hygro- 
meters, i$c and it is owing partly to our Inattention, and 
partly to our unequal, intemperate Courfe of living, that ws 
don't feel as great and as regular ones in the Tubes, Chords, 
and Fibres of our own Bodies. 

'Tis certain, a great part of the Brute Cteation have a 
Scnfibility, and Sagacity this way beyond Mankind ; and 
yet, without any Means or Difpofition thereto more than we 5 
except that their Veflels, Fibres, £$c. being in other refpects 
in one equable Habitude ; the fame, or a proportionable 
Caufe from without, has always a like, or proportionable 
Effeft on them : that is, their Veflels are regular Barome- 
ters, &c. affected only from one external Principle, viz. th« 
Difpofition of the Atmofphere ; whereas, ours arc acted on 
by clivers from within, as well as without 5 fome of which 
check, impede, and prevent the Action of others. Sec Ba- 
rometer, Thermometer, Hygrometer, l$c. 

We know of nothing more wanting than a juft Theory of 
the Weather on Mechanical Principles. — But in order to that, 
a complear Hirtory of the Weather will be requir'd. 

Were Regifters carefully kept in divers Parts of rhe Globe, 
for a good Series of Years, we Ihould be ihabled to deter- 
mine the Directions, Breadth, and Bounds of the Winds, 
and of the ^flr/-w they^bring with them; the Correspondence 
between the Weather of divers Places, and the Dependence 
between one fort and another at the fame Place.— In time, 
no doubt, we might learn to foretel divers great Emergen- 
cies; as, extraordinary Heats,Rains, Frofts,Droughts,Dearths, 
Plagues, and other epidemical Difeafes, &c. 

The Members of our Royal Society, rhe French Academy 
of Sciences, and divers other Authors of note, have made 
fome Elfays this way ; but the Dryne/s and Quaintnefs of 
the Subject, indue'd them all to drop it. 
,' Eraf. Bartholin, for inftance, has Obfervations of the 
'^Weather of every Day throughout the Year 1671 : Mr. W. 
Merle made the like at Oxford, for feven Years, viz. the" 
Years 1337, 1338, 1335, 1340, 1341, 1342, 1343. Dr. 
Plot did the fame at the fame Place, for rhe Year 1684 5 
Mr. Hillier, at Cape Corfe, for the Years 1686, 1687 ; Mr. 
Hunt, Sec. at Grcjfram College, for the Years 1S95, 1696 ; 
Mr. Derham, at Upminfter in FJfex, for the Years 1691, 
1692., 1697, io"98, rtfoo, 1703, 1704, 1705 ; Mr. 1'ovmley 
in Lancashire, 1697, 1698 ; Mr. Cunningham, at Emm in 
China, for the Yeats 1698, KJ99, 1700, 1701 ; Mr. Locke 
at Oats in Effcx, 1691 ; Dr. Scheuchzer at Zurich, in 1708 ; 
and Dr. I'illy at \Pifa, the fame Year. See the <Philofopb- 
'franfaB. 

The Form of Mr. Derham's Obfervations, we give as a 
Specimen of a Journal of this kind ; obferving that he notes 
the Strength of the Winds by o, r, 2, 3, ££fc. and the Quan- 
tity of Rain, as it fell thro' a Tunnel, in Pounds and Ccn- 
refimals. 

'Phenomena of the Weather, October 1697. 



Day. Hour.iWeather. 

27 7 Fair 



Wind. |Barometer.|Raini 



X 



iS.W. 2'2 9 37II 52 

2]Rain S.W.b.W. 5 29 34 

9;Stormy ' 0I29 88.0 21I 

As a Specimen of the Ufe of fuch Hiftories, we Ihall add 
fome general Remarks drawn from them by Mr. Derham j 
and, — 1°, That Foggy Weather makes the Mercury rife in 
the Barometer, as well as the North Wind. — The Caufe, 
he fuggefts, probably enough, ro be the Acccffion of the 
Load of Vapour to the former Weight of the Atmofphere. 
See Fog. 

Milling Weather, he likewife obferves to have the like 
Effect. See Barometer. 

2 , The Colds and Heats in England and Switzerland, 
begin and end nearly about the fame time : Nay, and any 
remarkable Weather, efpecially if it continue any while, af- 
fects one Place as well as t'other. See Heat. 

3°, That the remarkably cold Days in June, Anno 1708, 
were found in Switzerland to precede ours, commonly by 
about five Days or more ; and rhat the remarkable Heats in 
the following Months, began ro abate in both Places about 
the fame time ; only ibmewhat fooner here than there. See 
Cold. 

*°, Tho 
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4° That tho ttje Wmds m both Places *cquently agree, f ufes us he has had fa rfiany Confirmations, that he mate* 
y V%lfr^ ■ SeeW f ND - . , .... no doubt of it. Thus, it is common to fee a warm So u - 

S , That the Barometer is always lower at Zurich than therly Wind fuddenly chang'd to the North by the fall of 
fmmjter, by lometimes one, and fometimes above two Snow or Hail ■ or to fee -°~ "' 
Englyb Inches ; but the common difference is about half an North, when the Sun has w 
Inch. v 
tuate one 

Sea, than Upmivfter ; or elfe, "by fuppofing that Part of the 
terraqueous Globe, as lying nearer the Line, to be higher, and 



At Ufmnfler, by fometimes one, and fometimes above twb Snow or Hail ; or to fee the Wind in a cold frorty Morning 

fc Inches ; but the common difference is about half an North, when the Sun has well warm'd the Earth and Air, 

Which may be folved euher by fuppofing Zurich fi- wheel towards the South ; and again turn Northerly or Eaf- 

one tourtn or a Mile higher above the Level of the terly in the cold Evening. 

3°» Afyft Vegetables expand their Flowers and "Down in 
Sunjbiny Weather, and towards the Evening ; and agai?ijl 

more dittant from the Centre than ours is, which lies nearer Raw, clofe 'em again ; efpecially at the beginning of their 

the Pole See Earth, Mountain, &c. flowering; when their Seeds are tender and fenuble.-This 

r ' In d, Barom ^, ter generally nfes and falls together h vifible enough in the Down of Dandelion, and other 

at tar diitaml laces: Tho this Agreement of the Barometer Downs: and eminently in the Flowers of Pimpernel • the 

is not ioconftant bet weed Zurich and Upminfier, as in Places opening and /hutting of which, Gerard obferves are the 

nearer home, viz,, at Zondon and Tarts ; where, again, the Countryman's Weatherwifer, whereby he foretels the Wea- 

Agreement is not fo great as between Upminfter and Lan> ther of the following Day.— The Rule is, if the Flowers be 

cajbire. .'.._.„ „ clofc fhut up, it betokens Rain and foul Weather : if they 

7 , That the Variations of the Barometer are greater}, be fpread abroad, fair Weather, Ger. Herh. Lib II 
as the Places are neareit the Pole.— Thus, e.g. the Mercury EJl ££? alia [arbor in Tylis] ffmilis t foUofior tamen, ro- 
te London has a greater Range by two or three Lines than f e j que i or j s . qmm m $ n cimprimens, aperire incipit folis 
at "Paris; and at Tans a greater than at Zurich. In exortu, meridie expandit. Incole dormire cam dicmu Plin. 
iome Places near the Equinoctial, thereis fcarce any Variation 3sf at . HM. Lib. II. cap ri. 

The Stalk of Trefoil, my Lord 'Bacon obferves, fwell; 



at all. See Barometer 

8°, That the Rain in Switzerland and Italy is much 
greater in Quantity, throughout the Year, than that in Ef- 
fex ; yet the Rains are more frequent, /. e. there are more 

rainy Days in Effex, than at either of thole Places. The 

Proportion of the annual Rains that fall in the feveral Places 
we have any good Obfervations of ftand thus : At Zurich 
the Depth of the annual Rain, at a Medium, is about 32,- 



againft Rain, and grows more upright : and the like may 
be obferv'd, tho nor fo fenfibly, in the Stalks of molt other 
Plants. — He adds, that in the Stubble Fields there i.s found 
a fmall red Flower, call'd by the Country-People Wrncopipe ; 
which opening in a Morning, is a lure Indication of a fine 
Day. 

That Vegetables fhould be affLcted by the fame Caufes 



EngliJJj Inches ; at Tifa 43.;. ; at Tarts 23 ; at Lifle in that affeft the Weather, is very conceivable ; if we confider 

Flanders 23I Inches; at Townley in Lancajbire 4*4-5 at them as fo many H\gromcters and Thermometers, con- 

Upmmjler iy*. See Rain. fitting of an infinite Number of Trachea, or Air-VelTels 5 

9°, That Cold contributes greatly to Rain; and that, ap- by which they have an immediate Communication with the 

parently, by condenfing the fufpended Vapours, and making Air, and partake of its Moiiture, Heat, &c. Thefe Tra- 

'em defcend.— Thus, very cold Months or Seafons are gene- c he<£ are very vifible in the Leaf of the Scabiofe, Vine, $$G. 

rally follow'd immediately by very rainy ones; and cold Sum- See Plant, Vegetable, ££?c. 



mers are always wet ones. See Cold, and Vaeotji 

io°, That high ridges of Mountains, as the Alps, and the 
Snows they are cuver'd withal, not only affect the neighbour- 
ing Places by the Colds, Rains, Vapours, &c. thev produce; 
but even diflant Countries, as England, often partake of 
their Effects. — Thus, the extraordinary Colds Tiecemb.i*\o%, 
and the Relaxations thereof, were felt at Italy and Swit- 
zerland, feveral Days ere they reach'd us : An Indication, 



Hence it is, that all Wood, even the hardeft and molt fo- 
lid, fwells in moifl Weather ; the Vapours eafily insinuating 
into the Pores thereof; efpecially of that which is lighteft 
and dryeft. — And hence we derive a very extraordinary ufe 
of Woodj viz. for breaking Rocks and Mill-ftones. See 
Wood. 

Their Method at the Quarries is this.— Having cut a Rock 
into a Cylinder, they divide that into feveral letter Cylin- 



Mr.Z)erham thinks, that they were derived from them to us. ders, by making Holes at proper distances round the great 

, ,. „ n- 1 j- 7 itt 1 ° p e : Thefe Holes they fill with fo many pieces of fallow 

Indications or Trognojticks oj the Weather. 

"We don't here mean to obtrude the idle, arbitrary Obfer- 
vations of fmciful People upon our Reader. — That Cloud 
of popular Predictions from the Brute World, which partly 
the Sagacity, and partly the Credulity of our Countrymen 
have eltablifh'd, we fet afide, as not flowing from any na- 
tural, neceiTary Relations, that we know of, in the Tnings 
themfelves. — Such is the foretelling of Rain and Wind from 
Water Fowls flocking to Land, or Land-Fowls to the Water ; 
from Birds oruning their Feathers, Geefe gaggling, Crows 
cawing loud, and flying in Companies, Swallows chattering 
and flying low, Peacocks crying much, AfTes braying, Deer 
fighting, Foxes and Wolves howling, Fifties playing, Ants 
and B :es keeping within Doors, Moles calling up Earth, 
Earth-Worms creeping our, ?£c. — We fhall offer nothing on 
this Head, but what has fome vifible Foundation in the N 



Wood, dried in an Oven ; which, in moilt Weather, be- 
coming impregnated with the humid Corpufcles of the Air, 
fwell, and, like Wedges, break or cleave the Rock into fe- 
veral Stones. 

Indications and Treditlions of the Weather from the Ba- 
rometer. See Barometer. 

WEATHER-Cccfe, or Weather-^w, a moveable Vane, 
in form of a Cock, or other Jhape ; placed on high, to be 
turn'd round according to the Direction of the Wind, and 
point out what Quarter the Wind blows from. See Wind. 

\Veather-G/^«, are Instruments contriv'd to indicate 
the Suite, or Difpofition of the Armofphere, as to Heat, 
Cold, Gravity, MoiOure, &c. to meafure the Changes be- 
falling in thofr refpecls ; and by thofe means to predict the 
Alteration of Weather, as Rains, Winds, Snow, &c. 

Under the Clafs of Weathcr-Glaffcs, are comprehended 



ture of Things ; and which lets fome Light into the Caufe Barometers, "Thermometers, Hygrometers, Manometers, and 

and Reafon of Weather it felf, or difcovcrs fome notable Anemometers, of each whereof there are divers Kinds : See 

Effects thereof. their Theories, Conflructions, Ufes, Kinds, ££c. under the 

i°, Then, a thick dark Sky, fudum ccclum, lajling for reflective Articles, Barometer, Thermometer, Hy- 

fonie time, without either Sun or Rain, always becomes firft geometer, &c. 

fair, then foul, i. e. changes to a fair clear Sky, ere it turns Weather .SWv/, in the Sea Language, that fide of a 

to Rain. — This, the Rev, Mr. Clarke, who kept a Regifler Ship which is to the Windward. 

of the Weather for 30 Years, fince put into Mr. jDcrhanz's Weather-G^, at Sea. — A Ship is faid to have the 

Hands by his Grandfon the learned Dr. Sam. Clarke ; this, Weather-Gage of another, when fhe is to the Windward of 



he fays, he fcarce ever knew to fail : at leafl, when th 
Wind was in any of the Eafterly Points : But Mr. "Der- 
ham has obferv'd the Rule to hold good, be the Wind where 
it will. And the Caufe is obvious.' — The Atmofphere is 
replete with Vapours, which, tho fufficient to reflect and 
intercept the Sun's Rays from us, yet want Denfity to de- 
fcend ; and while the Vapours continue in the fame State, 
the Weather will do fo too. Accordingly, fijeh Weather is 
generally attended with moderate warmth, and with little 
or no Wind to diflurb the Vapours, and an heavy Atmo- 
fphere to fuftain 'cm ; the Barometer being commonly 
hjn n — But when the Cold approaches, and by condenfing 



getting to the Wind- 



her. See Gage. 

WEATHERING, a Doubling, 
ward of a Point or Place. 

The Weathering of a Hawk, among Falconers, is the 
fetting her abroad to take the Air. See Hawk, and Hawk- 
ing. 

WEAVING, the Art or Aft of working a Web of Cloth, 
Silk, Linen, or other Stuff, on a Loom, with a Shuttle. See 
Loom, Shuttle, Stuff, &c. 

'Tis difficult to fay, with any Affurance, who it is we owe 
this admirable Invention to,- unlefs we chufe to afcribe it to 
the Spider, that poifonous, but ingenious little Infect, which 



drives the Vapours into Clouds or Drops, then, way is made draws certain infinitely fine Threads from its own Subflance 

for the Sun-beams ; till the fame Vapours, being by further thro' its Anus. See Spider's-VJKB. 

Condenfation form'd into Rain, fall down into Drops. Weaving of Cloth. J CCloth. 

2 , A Change in the Warmth of the Weather, is general- Weaving of Tapeflry, &c. r SeepTAPEsTRY, $$c* 

ly follow'd by a Change in the Wind. — Thus, the Northerly Stocking- Weaving. -> ^Stockings. 

and Southerly Winds, commonly efteem'd the Caufes of cold WEB, a fort of Tifluc, or Texture, form'd of Threads 

and warm Weather, are really the Effects of the Cold or interwove with each other; fome whereof are extended in 

Warmth of the Atmofphere : Of which, Mr. 2)erham af- Y y y y length, 
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length, and called the Warpi, and others drawn a-crofs them 
call'd the Woof- See Texture, Woof, Warp, &c. 

Spider's-^^n, or Co^-Web, is a very delicate and won- 
derful Tiflue, which that Infect (pins out of its own Bowels ; 
ferving it as a fort of Toil, or Net to catch Flies, ®c. 
withal. , 

For the manner wherein the Spider fpms his Web ; the 
admirable Mechanifm of the 'Parts fubfervient thereto, and 
the Ufes thereof ; fee Silk. 

Dr. Lifter tells us, that attending nearly to a Spider 
weaving a Net, he obferv'd it fuddenly to defift in the mid- 
work, and turning its Tail to the Wind, darted out a 
Thread, with the violence and ftream we fee Water fpout 
out of a Jet : This Thread, taken up by the Wind, was 
immediately emitted fome Fathoms long ; ftill iffuing out of 
the Belly of the Animal.— By and by the Spider leap'd into 
the Air ; and the Thread mounted her up fwiftly. — After 
this Difcovery, he made the like Obfervation in near thirty 
different forts of Spiders ; and found the Air fill'd with 
young and old, failing on their Threads, and doubtlefs feiz- 
ing Gnats and other Infers in their paffage : there being of- 
ten, manifeft Signs of Slaughter, Legs and Wings of Flies,S?c. 
on thefe Threads, as well as in their Webs below. 

Dr. Hnlfi difcover'd the fame thing about the fame time. 
— In a Letter of Dr. Lifter to Mr. Ray, he thinks there is 
a fair Hint of the darting of Spiders in Ariftotle, Hift. An. 
Lib. IX. cap. 35. and in 'Pliny, Lib. II. cap. 24. But for 
their failing, the Antients are filent, and thinks it was firft 
feen by him.— In another Letter ro Mr. Ray, dated Jan. 
l6-jo, (peaking of the Height Spiders are apt to fly to, he 
fays, " Laft OBober, ike. I took notice that the Air was 
" very full of Webs ; I forthwith mounted to the Top of 
" the higheft Steeple on the Minfter, [in Tork'] and could 
" there difcern era yet exceeding high above me." 

WEDGE, Cunev.s, in Mechanicks, the laft of the five 
Powers or fimple Machines. See Mechanical 'Power. 

The Wedge is a triangular Prifm, whofe Bafes are equi- 
lateral acute-angled Triangles. See Prism. 

Authors are divided abour rhc Principle whence the Wedge 
derives its Power. — Ariftotle confiders it as two Levers of 
the full kind, inclined toward each other, and airing oppo- 
fitc ways.— G/«V& Ubaldus, Merfenmis, &c. will have 'em 
Levers of the fecond kind.— But Fr. de Zanis fhews, it can- 
not be reduced to any Lever at all. See Lever. 

Others refer the Wedge to the inclined Plane. Others, 

again, with de Stair, deny the Wedge to have fcarce any 
Force at all ; and afcribe much the greateft Part to the Mai- 
iet that drives it. 

But the lateft Authors agree to refer the Effect of the 
Wedge to the Cochlea, or Screw. See Screw. 

Its Docfrine is contain'd in this Propofition. If a 

Tower be applied to a Wedge, in fuch manner as that the 
Line of2)ire3ion C D, (Tab. Mechanicks, Fig. 53.) perpen- 
dicular to A B, is to the Refi fiance to be overcome, as A B to 
C D ; the Tower will be equal to the Refiftance. 

Or thus : If the Power dircSly applied to the Head of the 
Wedge, be to the Refiftance to be overcome by the Wedge, 
as the Thiehtefs of the Wedge is to its Height ; then the 
Power will be equivalent to its Refiftance ; and if increaf- 
ed, will overcome it. 

For the Firmnefs whereby the Parts of the Obftacle, fup- 
pofc Wood, adhere to one another, is the Refiftance to be 
overcome by the Wedge. See Firmness, and Resistance. 

Now, it is evident, that while the Wedge is drove into 
the Wood, the Way or Length it has gone is B A, (Fig. 54.) 
and D C is the Way or Length gone in the fame time by 
the Impediment ; that is, the Parts C and D of the Wood, 
are lb far divided afunder : and according as the Wedge is 
drove down farther and farther along irs Height ; fo the 
Parts C and D of the Wood, are divided more and more 
along rhe Thicknel's of the Wedge. 

Hence, if the Thicknefs of the Wedge (that is, the Way 
of the Impediment, and confequently its Velocity) be to the 
Height of the Wedge, (that is, the Way, and confequently 
the Velocity of the" Power) as the Power to the Impediment 
or Refiftance ; then the Momentum of the Power and rhe 
Impediment, will be equal the one to the other ; and confe- 
quently, the Power, being increafed, will overcome the Re- 
fiftance. 

Hence, i°, As the Power equivalent to half the Refiftance, 
is to it as a b to Kb, that is, as the whole Sine to the Tan- 
gent of halT the Angle of the Wedge, a kb. — And, i°, as 
the Tangent of a lefs Angle is lefs than that of a grearer, 
the Power mutt have a greater Proportion to half the Refif- 
tance if the Angle be greater, than if lefs. — Confequently, 
the acuter the Wedge is, the more does it increafe the Power. 

To the Wedge may be refer'd all Edge-Tools, and Inftru- 
ments which have a /harp Point, in order to cut, cleave, flit, 
chop, pierce, bore, or the like ; as Knives, Hatchets, Swords, 
Bodkins, &c. 

WEDLOCK. See Marriage, Wife, Husband, igc. 
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WEDNESDAY. See Month, Day, $$c. 

X/^-Wedneseay. See Asn-Wednefday. 

WEED, a common Name for all rank and wild Herbs, 
that grow of themfelves, to the Detriment of other ufeful 
Herbs they grow among. See Plant, Herb, &c. 

i^/Z/erVWEED. See Thistle, or Teazle. 

Weep, in the Miners Language, is the Degeneracy of a 
Load or Vein of fine Metal, into an ufelefs Marcafite. See 
Vein, Mine, Metal, Marcasite, &c. 

Weeds, are alfo a peculiar Habit, wore by the Relicts of 
Perfons deceas'd, by way of Mourning. See Mourning. 

WEEK, Septimana, Hebdomada, in Chronology, a Di- 
vifion of Time, comprising feven Days. See Time, and 
Day. 

The Origin of this Divifion of Weeks, or. of computing 
Time by Sevenths, is greatly controverted. — Some will have 
it to take its rife from the four Quarters or Intervals of the 
Moon, between her Change of Phafes, which being about fe- 
ven Days diftant, gave occafion to the Diviiion. See Moon, 
Quarter, $$c. 

Be this as it will, the Divifion is certainly very antient. — ■ 
The Syrians, Egyptians, and moft of the Oriental Nations, 
appear to have ufed it from all Antiquity : tho it did not 
get Footing in the Weft, tillChriftianity brought it in: The 
Romans reckoning their Days, not by Sevenths, but by 
Ninths ; and the antient Greeks by Decads, or Tenths. 

Indeed, the Jews divided their Time by Weeks, but it 
was upon a different Principle from the other Eaftern Na- 
tions. God himfelf having appointed 'em to work fix Days, 
and to reft the Seventh ; in order to keep up the Senfe 
and Remembrance of the Creation, which being effected in 
fix Days, he refted the feventh. See Sabbath. 

Some Authors will even have the ufe of Weeks among 
the other Eaftern Nations, to have proceeded from the 
Jews j but with little Appearance of Probability. — 'Tis 
with better Reafon that others fuppofe the Ufe of Weeks 
among the Heathens of the Eaft, to be a Remain of the 
Tradition of the Creation, which they had ftill retain'd 
with divers others. 

This is the Opinion of Grotius, %)e Veritai. Relig. 
Cbriji. Lib. I. who likewife proves, that not only rhro'- 
out the Eaft, but even among the Greeks, Italians, Celt#, 
Sclavi, and even the Romans themfelves, the Days were 
divided into Weeks $ and that the feventh Day was in 
extraordinary Veneration. — This appears from Jofepb. adv. 
Appionem II. ^Philo de Creatione, Clem. Alexand. Strom. 

Lib. V.. Tho lielmoldus, Lib. I. cap. 84. <Philoflra- 

tus,'~L\h. III. cap. 13. Dion. Lib. XXXVIII. Tibullus, Lu- 
cian, Homer, Callimachus, Suetonius, Herodotus, &c. who 
mention the Cuftom as very antient, fuppofe it to have been 
deriv'd from the Egyptians. 

The Days of the Week were denominated by the Jews 

from the Order of their Succeffion from the Sabbath. ■ 

Thus, the Day next after the Sabbath they call'd the firft 
of the Sabbath, the next the fecond of the Sabbath, and 
fo of the reft 5 except the iixth, which they call'd 'Parajceve 
or Preparation of the Sabbath. See Parasceve. 

The like Method is ftill kept up by the Chriftian Arabs, 
'Per/tans, Ethiopians, &c. — The antient Heathens denomi- 
nated the Days of the Week from the feven Planets ; which 
Names are ftill generally retain'd among the Chriftians of the 
Y# e 0. — Thus, the firft Day was call'd Sun-day, Dies Solis 5 
the fecond Mon-day, Dies Lun#, &c. a Practice the more 
natural on Dion's Principle, who fays, The Egyptians took 
the Divifion of the Week it felf from the feven Planets. 

In effect, the true Reafon of thefe Denominations is 
founded in Aftrology. — For the Aftrologers, diitributing the 
Government and Direction of all the Hours in the Week 
among the feven Planets, Tj V c? © 9 5 and ^) j fo as 
that the Government of the firft Hour of the firft Day fell 
to Saturn, that of the fecond to Jupiter, &c. They gave 
each Day the Name of the Planet which prefided over the firft 
Hour thereof: and that, according to the Order fpecify'd 
above ; and which is included in the following Technical 
Verfe. 

Toft SIM SUM feqnitur, pallida 'Luna fubefl. 



Wherein, the Capital Letters, SIM SUM and L, are the 
initial Letters of the Planets. — Thus, the Order of the Pla- 
nets in the Week, has little Relation to the Order in which 
they follow in the Heavens : The former being founded on 
an imaginary Power each Planet has in its turn on the firft 
Hour of each Day. See Planet, Hour, House, Ascen- 
dent, Horoscope, &c. 

Dion. Caffius gives another Reafon of the Denomination, 
fetch'd from the celeftial Harmony.— For it being obferv'd 
that the Harmony of the Diateffaron, which confifts in the 
Ratio of 4 to 3, is of great force and effect in Mufick ; it 
was judg'd meet to proceed directly from Saturn to the Sun ; 
becaufe there are three Planets between Saturn and the Sun, 
and four from the Sun to the Moon. See Diatessaron, 

Harmony of the Spheres^ &c. 

To 
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To find the Accomplishment of Daniel's Prophefy of the 
Meffiab, the Destruction, Rebuilding, (Sc. of the Temple, 
C. IX. v. 24, He. the Criticks generally agree to under- 
fland Weeks of Tears, inftead of Weeks of Days. See Pro- 
phecy, Xear, &c. 

'Paffion Week, or the Holy Week, is the laft Week in 
Lent, wherein the Church celebrates the Myftery of our Sa- 
viour's Death and Paffion. See Lent, and Passion. 

It is fometimes alfo called the great Week. 

Its Inflitution is generally refer'd, both by Proteffants and 
Papifls, to the Times of the Apoftles. — All the Days of 
that Week were held as Falls : no Work was done on 
'em ; no Juftice ditlributed ; but the Prifoners were ordi- 
narily fet at liberty, Jjfc. even Pleafures otherwife allowed, 
were now prohibited. 

The Ofclllum Charitalis was now forborn ; and divers 
Mortifications praflis'd by all forts of People, and even the 
Emperors themfelves. 

Week, or Wieck of a Candle, Sic. the Cotton Match 
in a Candle, or Lamp. See Candle, Lamp, gfc. 

WEEPING. See Tears. 

WEFT, a kind of Web, or Thing woven ; as a Weft or 
Trefs of Hair. See Web, Hair, Tress, &c. 

WEIF. See Waif. 

WEIGH, Wey, Waga, a Weight of Cheefe, Wool, &c. 

containing 256 Pounds Averdupois of Corn, the Weigh 

contains 40 Bufhels $ of Barley or Malr, fix Quarters. In 
fome Places, the Weigh of Cheefe is 300 Pounds. See Measure. 

■ Et decimani cafei fut de Herting, prater unam pei- 

fam qu<e pertinet ad Ecclejiam de A. Mon. Angl. where 
peifa feems to be ufed for a Weigh. 

Coke mentions eighty Weighs of Bay-Salt. See Waga. 

WEIGHER, an Officer in divers Cities, appointed to 
weigh the Commodities bought or fold, in a publick Ba- 
lance, &c. 

Thefe Weighers are generally oblig'd by Oath to do Juf- 
tice to both Parties ; and to keep a Regifter of the Things 
they weigh.. — In Amflerdam there are twelve Weighers efta- 
blifh'd into a kind of Office. 

As it was formerly allow'd 'em to touch the Strings of the 
Balance in weighing, it was eafy for 'em to favour either 
the Buyer or Seller, according as the one gave 'em more 
Money than the other. — To prevent which Abufe, it was 
charg'd on 'em, by an Ordonnance of the Bourguemaifters 
in 1 7 19, not to touch the Balance in any manner whatever. 

WEIGHING, the Afl of examining a Body in the Ba- 
lance, to find its weight. See Balance, and Weight. 

The Diflillers in London weigh their Veffels when full ; 
and for half a Hog/head, which is 31 Gallons and an half, 
allow 200 one quarter and n Pounds for the Calk and Li- 
quor. — For a Puncheon, they allow 600 one quarter and two 
Pounds : For a Canary Pipe 800 a half and 17 Pounds. 

Weighing-CA«>, a Machine contriv'd by SanSorius, to 
determine the Quantity of Food taken at a Meal 5 and to 
warn the Feeder when he had eat his Quantum. 

That ingenious Author having obferved, with many others, 
that a great part of our Dilbrdcrs arife from the Excefs in 
the Quantity of our Foods, more than in the Quality there- 
of; as alfo how much a fix'd Portion, once well adjufted, 
would, if kept regularly, contribute to Health ; bethought 
himfeif of an Expedient to that purpofe. — The Refult was 
the Weighing-Chair : which was a Chair fix'd at one Arm 
of a fort of Balance, wherein a Perfon being feated at meat, 
as foon as he had eat his Allowance, the increafe of Weight 
made his Seat preponderate : So that defcending to the 
Ground, he left his Table, Victuals, and all out of reach. 
See Perspiration. 

Weighino of the Air. See Weight of Air. 

Weighing Anchor, in the Sea Language, is the drawing 
up the Anchor out of the Ground it had been call into 5 in 
order to fet fail, or quit a Port, Road, or the like. See 
Anchor. 

The Anchot is weighed or recover'd, by means of the Cap- 
Han. See Capstan. 

WEIGHT, Gravity, \Pondus, in Phyficks, a Quality in 
Natutal Bodies, whereby they tend downwatds, towards 
the Centre of the Earth. See Body, Descent, Earth, &c. 

Or, Weight may be defined, in a lefs limited manner, to 
be a Power inherent in all Bodies, whereby they tend to 
fome common Point, call'd the Centre of Weight, or Gravity ; 
and that with a greater or lefs Velocity, as they are more 
or lefs denfe, or as the Medium they pafs thro' is more or 
lefs rare. See Centre, Density, i$c. 

In the common Ufe of Language, Weight and Gravity 
are confider'd as one and the fame thing. — Some Authors, 
however, make a difference between 'em ; and hold Gra- 
vity only to exprefs a Nifus, or endeavour to defcend ; but 
Weight an actual Defcent. 

But there is room for a better Diftinffion.— In effect, one 
may conceive Gravity to be the Quality, as inhetent in the 
Body ; and Weight the fame Quality exerting it felf, either 
againft an Obftacle, or otherwile. See Quality, £J?c. 



Hence Weight tavj be diftinguifh'd, like Gravity, intd 
Abfolute, and Specific. See Gravity. 

Sir I. Newton demonftratcs, that the Weights of all Bo- 
dies, at equal diflances from the Centre of the Earth, are 
proportionable to the Quantity of Matter each contains. — • 
Whence it follows, that the Weights of Bodies have not 
any dependance on their Forms, or Textutes ; and that all 
Spaces ate not equally full of Matter. See Vacuum. 

Hence alfo it follows, that 'the Weight of the fame Body 
is different, on the Surface of different Parts of the Eatth ; 
by reafon its Figure is not a Sphere, but a Spheroid. See 
Spheroid, 

The Law of this Difference, the fame Author gives in 
the following Theorem. — « The Increafe of Weight, as you 
' proceed from the Equator, to the Poles, is, nearly, as the 
* Verfed Sine of double the Latitude ; or, which amounts 
' to the fame, As the Square of the right Sine of the La- 
( titude. 

Therefore, fince the Latitude of 'Paris is 48 50', that of 
a Place under the Equator oo° 00' ; and that of a Place 
under the Pole po° Co' 5 and the Verfed Sines of the double 
Latitudes are 11334,00000 and 20000, the Radius being 
10000 ; and the Weight at the Pole is to the Weight at the 
Equator as 230 to 229 ; and the Excefs of Weight at the 
Pole to that at the Equator, as 1 to 229 : The Excefs of 
Gravity in the Latitude of 'Paris, to that under the Equa- 
tor, will be as 1 x ~~l%- to 229, or 5667 to 2290000; and 
therefore, the whole Weights in thofe Places, will be to each 
other as 229>6'6'7 to 2290000. 

Hence, alfo, as the Lengths of Pendulums that perform 
their Vibrations in equal Times, are as their Weights ; and 
the Length of a Pendulum which in the Latitude of 'Paris 
vibrates Seconds, is three Paris Feet and eight Lines : The 
Length of a Pendulum that vibrates Seconds under the E- 
quator, will be Ihort of a Synchronous Pendulum at 'Paris, 
by one Line and an 87000th Part of a Line, 'Phil. Nat. 
'Prine. Math. Lib. III. p. 382, Jjfc. See Pendulum. 

A Body immerg'd in a Fluid fpecifically lighter than it 
felf, lofes fo much of its Weight, as is equal to the Weight 
of a Quantity of the Fluid of the fame Bulk with it felf, 
See Fluid. 

Hence, a Body lofes more of its Weight in a heavier than 
in a lighter Fluid ; and therefore weighs more in a lighter 
than a heavier Fluid. See Specific Gravity. 

To find the Weight of any Quantity of a Fluid, e. g. of 
the Wine contain'd in a Hogfhead. — Find the Bulk or 
Quantity of the Liquor by the Rules of Gauging. See 
Gauging. 

Sufpend a cubick Inch of Lead therein by a Horfc-hair j 
and by a Balance note the Weight loft. — This will be the 
Weight of a cubic Inch of the Fluid. 

Wherefore, fince in a homogeneous Fluid the Weight is 
proportionable to the Bulk ; the Weight of the Fluid will be 
tound by the Rule of Three. — Thus, if the Capacity of the 
Hogfhead be 88 cubic Feet, and the cubic Foot of Wine d*8 
Pounds ; the whole Weight of the Wine will be 88 : 58 : t 
I : 5984. 

The Weight of a cubic Foot of Water, has been deter- 
min'd by feveral ; but as in differenr Springs, ti?c. the 
Weight of the Water is differenr, and there is even a diffe- 
rence in the fame Water at differenr times ; 'tis no wonder 
the Obfervations of the feveral Authors fhould be found ve- 
ry different. — Sir Sam. Morland, by repeated Experiments, 
found a cubic Inch of Water to weigh 70 Pounds 2 Ounces, 
See Water. 

Weight, "Pondus, in Mechanicks, is any thing to be 
rais'd, fuilain'd, or mov'd by a Machine ; or any thing that 
in any manner refifts the Motion to be produe'd. See Mo- 
tion, 5«Jc. 

In all Machines, there is a natural Ratio between the 
Weight and the moving Power. — If rhe Weight be increafed, 
the Power muft be fo too 3 that is, the Wheels, i£c. are to 
be multiplied, and fo the Time increas'd, or the Velocity 
diminifh'd. See Power, and Machine. 

The Centre of Gravity F, (Tab. Mechanicks, Fig. 55.) of 
a Body I H, together with the Weighr of a Sody, being 
given j to determine the 'Point M, in which, lying on an 
horizontal 'Plane, a given Weight G, hung in L, cannot re- 
move the Body I H out of its horizontal Situation. 

Conceive a Weight hung in the Centre of Gravity F, equal 
to the Weight of the whole Body I H, and find the common 
Centre of Gravity M, of that and the given Weight G. If 
the Point M be laid on the horizontal Plane ; the Weight 
G will not be able to move the Body H I out of its Place. 

Suppofe, e.g. F the Centre of Gravity of the Staff, which 
is diftant from its Exttemity by the Space IF 20 Inches 5 
the Bucket of Water to weigh 24 Pounds, and the Weight of 
the Staff to be 2 LF = i8 Inches : We fhall find LM = 
LF.F. (G + F) = i8. 2 :22=: i8:ii=i<;« 3 .; fo that 'tis 
no wonder the Bucket hung on the Staff I H, laid on the 
Table, does not fall. 
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the Centre of Gravity C, (Fig. 5O of a Sody A B, to- 
gether with its Weight G, being given ; to determine the 
Joints L and M, wherein 'Prop M, N, are to be placed, that 
Bach may bear any given 'Proportion of the Weight. 

In the horizontal Line A E, pairing thro' the Centre of 
Gravity C, affume the right Lines MC and CL J in the gi- 
ven Ratio—Props, then, M, N, placed in thefe Points, will 
be prefs'd in the given Ratio. 

Hence, if in the Points M, L, in lieu of Props, you place 
the Shoulders, or Arms of Porters, &c. They will be able 
to bear the Burden alike ; if their Shares be proportion'd to 
their Strengths. — Thus we have a way of distributing a Bur- 
den in any given Ratio. 

Weight, in Commerce, &c. is a Body of a known 
Weight, appointed to be put in the Balance againft other 
Bodies, whofe Weight is requir'd. See Weighing, Ba- 
lance, £i?c. 

Thefe Weights are ufually of Lead, Iron, or Brafs ; tho 
in divers Parts of the Eafl-Indies they are common Flints, 
and in fome Places a fort of li-ttle Beans. 

The Security of Commerce depending, in good meafure, 
on the Juftnefs of thefe Weights; there is fcarce any Na- 
tion but has taken proper Meafures to prevent the Falsifi- 
cation thereof. — The lureft Means are the ftamping, or 
marking 'em by proper Officers, from fome Original or Stan- 
dard, depofited where recourfe may be had to 'em. 

This expedient is very antient 5 and many Authors are of 
Opinion, that what among the Jews was called Shekel of 
the SanBuary, was not any particular Kind of Weight, dif- 
ferent from the common one 5 but a Standard or original 
Weight, prefcrv'd by the Priefts in the Sanctuary, See She- 
kel, and Sanctuary. 

Thus, alfo, in England, the Standard of Weights is kept 
in the Exchequer by a particular Officer, call'd the Clerk or 
Comptroller of the Market. — In France, the Standard Weight 
is kept under feveral Keys in the Cabinet of the Cour des 
Monnoyes. See Standard. 

Moft Nations, wherein there is any thing of Commerce 
flouriihing, have their particular Weights $ and even fome- 
times different Weights in the different Provinces, and for the 
different Kinds of Commodities. 

This Diveriity of Weights, makes one of the moft perplex- 
ing Articles in Commerce; but it is irremediable. — The redu- 
cing the Weights of different Nations to one, is not only 
impra&icable 5 but even the Reduction of thofe of the fame 
Nation : Witnefs thofe vain Attempts made for the reducing 
the Weights in France, by fo many of rheir Kings, Charle- 
maign, Philip the Long, Louis XI. Francis I. Henry II. 
Charles IX. Henry III. Louis XIV. 

Weights may be diftinguifh'd into Antient and Modern, 
Foreign, and Z)o?neJlic. 

Modem Weights. 

Weights ufed in the feveral Parts of Europe and the 
Levant. 

Englifh Weights. By the XXVIIth Chapter of 

Magna Charta, the Weights are to be the fame all over 
England 5 but for different Commodities there are two dif- ■ 
ferent forts, viz. Troy Weight, and Averdupois Weight. 

The Origin from which thev are both rais'd, is the Grain 
of Wheat, gather'd in the middle ot the Ear. See Grain. 

In Troy Weight, 24 of thefe Grains make a Penny-weight 
Sterling ; 20 Penny- weight make an Ounce 3 and 12 Ounces 
a Pound. See Ounce, Pound, &c. 

By this Weight wc weigh Gold, Silver, Jewels, Grains, 
end Liquors. See Troy. 

The Apothecaries alfo ufe the Troy Pound, Ounce, and 
Grain 5 but they differ from the reft, in the intermediate Di- 
vifions. — —-They divide the Ounce into 8 T)rachms ; the 
Drachm into 3 Scruples $ and the Scruple into 20 Grains. 
See Drachm, Scruple, £5?c. 

In Averdupois Weight, the Pound contains 16 Ounces ; 
but the Ounce is lefs by near -*■- than the Troy Ounce $ this 
latter containing 490 Grains, and the former only 448. — 
The Ounce contains 16 iDrachms — 80 Ounces Averdupois, 
are only equal to 73 Ounces Troy 5 and 17 Pounds Troy, 
equal to 14 Pounds Averdupois. See Pound. 

By Averdupois Weight, are weigh'd Mercery and Grocery 
Wares, bafe Metals, Wool, Tallow, Hemp, Drugs, Bread, &c. 
See Averdupois. 

Table of Troy Weight, as ufed by the 
Goldfmiths, &c. Apothecaries. 

(Grains. Grains. 



iPound. 



[360] 
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Table of Averdupois Weight* 
Scruple. 

Drachm, 

Ounce. 



24 



384 



4300; 



8doi6o 



128 



14531? 



is Pound. 



179: 



35840 



Quintal, or Hundred. 



20 Tun. 



24 


Penny-weight. 


20 


Scruple. 


480 


20 


Ounce. 


6a 


3 


Drachm. 


5760 


240 


12 iPouncU 


480 


24 


8 


Ounce 








5700 
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The Moneyers, Jewellers, igc. have a particular Clafs of 
Weights for Gold and Precious Stones, viz. Carabl, 'Penny- 
weight, and Grain ; and for Silver the Penny-iveigbt and 
Grain. See Caract ; fee alfo Gold, and Silver. 

The Moneyers have alfo a peculiar Subdivifion of the 
Gram Troy : Thus ; 



The 




20 Mites. 

24 Unites. 

20 Merits. 

24 Blanks. 



The Dealers in Wool have likewife a particular Set of 
Weights, viz. the Stick, Weigh, Tod, Stone, and Clove. See 
Weigh, cifc. 

The Proportion of thefe, fee under the Article Wool. 

French Weights. Their common or 'Paris Pound, 

is 16 Ounces ; which they divide two ways : The firft Di- 
vifion is into two Marcs, the Marc into eight Ounces ; the 
Ounce into eight Gros ; the Gros into three Penny-'xeights ; 
the Penny-weight into 24 Grains ; the Grain equivalent to 
a Grain of Wheat. — The fecond Divifion of the Pound, is 
into two Half-founds ; the Half pound into two Quarters ; 
the Quarter into two Half-quarters ; the Half-quarter into 
two Ounces ; and the Ounce into two Half-ounces. 

The Weights of the firft Divifion arc ufed to weigh Gold, 
Silver, and the richer Commodities : and the Weights of the 
fecond Divifion for Commodities of lefs Value. 



Grains. 


^-weight. 


24 


Penn 


7* 


3 


Gros 




57« 


24 


8 


Ounce. 


1008 


192 


« 4 


8 JMarc. 


921S 


384 


128 


16 F7~|] 



Half 


ounce. 








2 


Ounce. 


4 


* 


Half quart. Pound. 


8 


4 


2 


Quarter Pound. 


16 


8 


4 


- 


Half Pound 


V- 


\6 


8 


4 


- 


Pound. 


3200 


itfoo 


800 


400 


200 


100 \Q 



Quintal. 



But the Pound is not the fame throughout France. — At 
Lyons, e.g. the City Pound is only 14 Ounces : So that 100 
Lyons Pounds make only 88 Paris Pounds. — But befide the 
City Pound, thev have another at Lyons for Silk, containing 

1 5 Ounces. At Tholoufe, and throughout the Upper Lan- 

guedoc, the Pound is 13 Ounces and * of Paris Weight. — 
At Marfeilles, and throughout Provence, the Pound is 15 
Ounces of Paris Weight. — At Rouen, befide the common 
Paris Pound and Marc, they have thcWeight of the Vicomtc$ 
which is itf Ounces and 4 and £, to the Paris Pound. 

The Weights enumerated under the two Articles of En- 
glifh and French Weights, are the fame that are ufed thro'- 
out the greateft Part of Europe 5 only under fomewhat dif- 
ferent Names, Divisions, and Proportions. See Pound, 
Gros, Marc, Penny-weight,^. 

Particular Nations, however, have alfo certain Weights 
peculiar to themfelves : Thus, Spain has its Arobas, contain- 
ing 25 Spanijh Pounds, or 4 of the common Quintal: Its 
Quintal Macho, containing 150 Pounds, or 1^ common 
Quintal, or 6 Arobas : Its Adarme, containing l~g of its 
Ounce. — And for Gold, it has its Cajlillan, or f— of a 
Pound. — Its Tbmin, containing 12 Grains, or -J. of a Caftillan. 
— The fame are in ufe in the Spanifb Wejl-Iudies. 

Portugal 
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'Portugal has its Arata, or Aroha, containing 32 Lisbon 
Pounds : Its Faratelle , containing two Lisbon Pounds : 
Its Rot toli y containing about 12 Pounds. And for Gold, its 
Chego, containing four Carats. — The fame arc ufed in the 
'Portugneze Eaft-Indies. 

Italy, and particularly Venice, have their Af'gliaro, con " 
tain'mg four Mirzcs ; the Mirze containing 30 Venice Pounds : 

The Saggio, containing a fixth Part of an Ounce. Genoa 

has five Kinds of Weights, viz. Laige Weights, whereby all 
Merchandizes are weigh'd at theCuftom-houfe: Cajh-Wcights, 
for Piaftres and other Species : The Cantara, or Quintal, 
for the coarfeit Commodities : The Large Balance, for raw 
Silks ; and the Small Balance for the finer Commodities. — 
Sicily has its Rottolo, 32 and a half Pounds of AleJJina. 

Germany, Flanders, Holland, the Hans Towns, S-zveden, 
'Denmark, 'Poland, &c. have their Schippondt, which at 
Antwerp and Hamhurgh is 300 Pounds, at Lubeck 320 ; and 
at Coningsberg 400 Pounds. — In S-zveden, the Schippondt for 
Copper is 320 Pounds ; and the Schippondt for Provifions 
400 Pounds. At Riga and Revel, the Schippondt is 400 
Pounds 5 and at r Dantzic 340 Pounds : In Nor-zvay 300 
Pounds ; At Amfterdam 300 ; containing 20 Lyfpondts, each 
weighing 15 Pounds. 

In Mufcovy, they weigh their large Commodities by the 
^ercheroB, or Berkewits, containing 400 of their Pounds. — 
They have alio the 'Poet, or Pode, containing 40 Pounds, or 
.£_, of the Serchcrocl. 

In Turky, at Smima, Sec. they ufe the Batman, or 2?at- 
temant, containing fix Ocquos $ the Ocquo weighing 3 Pounds 
% Engliff?. — 'They have another Batman, much lefs, confif- 
ting as the former of fix Ocquos, but the Ocquo only con- 
taining 15 Ounces EngliJJy : 44 Ocquos of the firft Kind, 
make the TurkijI? §>aintah — At Cairo, Alexandretta, A- 
leppo, and Alexandria, they ufe the Rotte, Rotton, or Rot- 
toli. The Rotoli at Cairo, and other Parts of Egypt, is T44 
Drachms ; being fomewhat over an EnglifJo Pound. — At 
Aleppo there are three forts of Rottos ^ thefirlt 720 Drachms, 
making about feven Pounds Evglijlj, and fcrving to weigh 
Cottons, Galls, and other large Commodities : The fecond 
is ($24 Drachms, ufed for all Silks but white ones, which 
are weigh'd by the third Rotte of 700 Drachms. At Seyda 
the Rotto is 600 Drachms. 

The other Ports of the Levant, not named here, ufe fomc 
of thefe Weights 5 particularly the Occo, or Ocqtia, the Ro- 
toli and Rotte. 

To mew the Proportion of thefe feveral Weights to one 
another, we mall add a Reduction of the divers Pounds 
ufed throughout Europe, by which the other Weights are 
eftimated, to one Standard Pound, viz. the Pound of Am- 
sterdam, "Paris, and Sonrdeaux ; as calculated with great 
Accuracy by Monfieur Ricard, and publifh'd in the new Edi- 
tion of his excellent Traite de Commerce^ in 1722. 

Alphabetical Table of the Proportion of the Weights of 
the chief Cities in Europe, to zhofc of Amfterdam. 
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hundred Pounds ai Amfterdam is equal to 



An hundred Pounds of 
108 Pounds of AU cant. 
105 I. of Antwerp. 
120/. of ' Arcbangcl,or$Toedes. 
jos I. of Arftbol. 
110 1, of Avignon. 
08 I. of Bafil in Switzerland. 
100/. of Bayonne in France. 
1 66 1, of "Bergamo. 
97 /. of "Berg ap Som. 
95/. '• of "Bergen in Norway. 
in /. of Bern. 
loo /. of Befancon. 
100 /. of Bilboa. 
105/. of Bois le due. 
151/. of Boulogne. 
100 /. of Bourdeaux. 

104 /. of Bourg en BreJJb. 
103 /. of Bremen. 
125 A of Breflaw. 

105 /. of Bruges. 
105/. of Bruffcls. 
105 /. of Cadiz. 
105/. of Cologne. 
125/. of Coningsberg. 
jot I. and -i of Copenhagen. 
87 Rotres of ' Conflantinople. 
113 /. and i of Dantzic. 
100 /. of 2)ort. 
ST I. of 'Dublin. 

97 /. of Edenburgh. 
143 /. of Florence. 

98 LofFrancfortjaa thcMaiue. 
105 /. of Ghent. j 
&9 /. of Geneva. 



Amfterdam, are equal to 
I«3 /. of Genoa, Caflj-Wcight . 
lozl. of Hamburg. 
106 1. of Leiden. 
105 /. of Leipfic. 
105 /. and ~ of Liege, 
114/. of Liflc. 
116 1, of Lyons, City-Weight. 
loff I. and ' of Lisbon. 
143 /. of Leghorn. 
109 1, of London, Averdupois- 

Weight. 
105 /. of Lovaine. 

105 /. of Lubec. 
1 4 1 i I. of L ucca, L ight-Weight. 
1 14/. of Madrid. 
105/. of Malines. 
123 /. and } of Marseilles. 
1 54 l.of MeJJiiia,Light-Weight . 
16% I. of Milan. 
120/. of Montpellier. 
125 Bercherofts of Mufcovy. 
loot, of Names. 

106 I. of Nancy. 
1 6') I. of Naples. 
98 /. of Nuremberg. 
100 /. of 'Paris. 
112/. and ' of Revel. 
109 /. of Riga. 
100 /. of Rochcl. 
1^61. of Rome. 
100 /. of Rotterdam. 
<)6LofRouen,Vicomity-Weight. 
100 1, of S. Malo. 
jool. of S. Sebaftian. 



1 58 /. and -!- of Sar ago/a. 
106L of Seville. 
I! 4 '■ of Smima. 
no/, of Stain. 
81 /. of Stockholm. 



nil. of Tboloufe and Upper 

Languedoc. 
1 51 /. of furin. 
158/. and of Valencia. 
1S2I. oH Venice, Small It- eight. 



fthe 
ther 



Weiohts B/Jrf ;, 2 the feveral Tarts of the Eaft-Indies, 
China, Perfia, Sic. 

The C/-/«/e Weights, are— The <Pic for large Commo- 
dities ; it is divided into 100 Catis, or Cattis, tho lbme fay 
into 125 : thoCati into 16 Taels; each Tael equivalent to 
1 1- of an Ounce Eiiglijh,ot the Weight of owz\Xa\ and-? T , and 
containing 10 Mas, or Maffes ; and each Mas 10 Condorius. 
So that the Chinefe Pic amounts to 137 Pounds Enz. Aver- 

dupois, and the Cati to r Pound 8 Ounces. The 'Picol 

for Silk, containing 66 Catis and .1 : The Bakar, Bakaire, 
or Barre, containing 300 Catis. 

Tttnamn has all the fame Weights, Meafures, &c, as China. 

Japan has only one Weight, viz. the Catti ; which, how- 
ever, is different from that of China, as containing 20 Taels. 
— At Surat, Agra, and throughout the States o °the Great 
M'gul, they ufe the Man, or Mem, whereof they have two 
Kinds ; the Kings Man, or King's Weight ; and the Man 
limply : The firit ufed lor the weighing of common Provi- 
fions, containing 40 Sers, or Serrcs ; and each Ser a juft 
'Paris Pound. Tho 'Taverjiier will have the Ser near a Se- 
venth kls than the -Paris Pound. The common Man, 

uled in the weighing of Merchandize, confiils likewile of 
40 Scries, but each Serre is only eftimated at 12 Tans 
Ounces, ot J of the other Ser. 

The Man may be look'd on as the common Weight of tl 
Eaft Indies, tho under fome difference of Name, or rath 
of Pronunciation; it being call'd Mao at Cambaya, and in 
other Places Mem.— The Ser is properly the Indian Pound, 
and of umverfal ufe : The like may be faid of the Babar, 
'Tael, and Catti abovemention'd. 

The Weights of Siam, are the Pic, containing 2 Schans 
or Catis ; but the Siamefe Cati is only half the Jai-oncfc, the 
latter containing 20 Taels and the former only 10 ■ Tho fome 
make the Chinefe Cati only iff Taels, and the Siamefe 8.— 
Tho Tael contains 4 Baats or finals ; each about a Paris 
Ounce : The Baat 4 Sclings, or Mayons : The Mayon 1 
Fouangs : The Fouatig 4 Payes : The Paye 2 Clams : The 
Sompaye, half a Fouang. 

Ir is to be obferved, that thefe arc the Names of their 
Coins, as well as Weights ; Silver and Gold being, there. 
Commodities, fold, as ether things, by their Weights. See 
Ccin, i£c. 

In the Ifle of Java, and particularly at Bantam, they ufe 

the Gantan, which amounts to near 5 Ditch Pounds, ^ 

In Golconda, at Vifipom- and Goa. they have the Furatelle ; 
containing 1 Pound 14 Ounces Englijh : The Ma, gabs, or 
Mangelin, for weighing Diamonds and Precious Stones ; 
weighing at Goa 5 Grains, at G-Jconda, &c. 5! Grains. — 
They have alfo the Rotolo, containing 14' Ounces Englljb : 
The Mciricol, containing the fixth Part of an Ounce : The 
Val, for Piaftres and Ducats ; containing the 73d Part of a 
Real. 

In Perfia, they ufe two Kinds of Salmans or Mans ; 
the one called Cahi or Cheray, which is the King's Weight, 
and the other Batman of fauris, from the Name of one 
of the chief Cities of Perfia. — Tho firft weighs, according to 
Taveruier, 13 Pounds 10 Ounces Eughjh ; the fecoud, 6 
Pound J. According to Sir J. Chardin, the King's Bat- 
man is 13 Pounds 14 Ounces', and the Batman of fauris 
6 Pounds '. — lis Divifions are, the Ratel, or a iffth ; the 
Derhcm, or Drachm, which is the 50th ; the Mcfcal, 
which is half the Derhem ; the Dung, which is the ffth 
Part of the Mefchal ; being equivalent to ff Carat-Grains; 
and laftly the Grain, which is the 4th Part of the Dung. — . 
They have alfo the Vakie, which exceeds, a little, our Ounce : 
The Sah-cheray, equal to the 1170th Part of the Derhem: 
And the foman, ufed to weigh out large Payments of Money, 
without telling : nsWeigbt is that of 50 AbaJJis. See Toman. 

African and American Weiohts. 

We have little to fay as to the Weights of America : The 
fevctal European Colonies there, making ufe of the Weights 
of the States or Kingdoms of Europe they belong to. For 
as to the Aroue of Peru, which weighs 27 Pounds, 'tis evi- 
dently no other than the Spanifb Aroba, with a little diffe- 
rence in the Name. 

As to the Weights of Africa ; there are few Places have 
any, except Egypt and the Coafts of Africa, whole Weights 
arc enumerated among thofe of the Potts of the Levant &c. 

As to the Coafts beyond Cape Verde, viz. Guinea, Congo, 

to Soffola, Mofambica, &c. they have no Weights ; only) 

2"! th« 
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the Englijb, French, 7)utch, Tortugueze and 'Danes, have The Ifle of Madagafcar, indeed, has its particular Weights; 
introduc'd their own Weights in their refpeftive Settle- but it has none that exceed the Drachm, nor are they us'd 

ments. for any thing but Gold and Silver Other Commodities 

they never weigh. 



Shekel - 

too Maneh 
5000J50 ITalcnt 



Antient Weights. 

Jewirti Weights reduc'd to Englilh Troy Weights. 

/. oz. fisit. gr. 



03 : 09 : 10 : 17 i 
180 : 08 : 15 : 17 A 



Note, In reckoning Money, 60 Shekels made a Maneh, but in weight 100 Shekels. 

Grecian and Roman Weiohis reduc'd to Englilh Troy Weight. 

I. oz. fist, gr. 
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Sicilicus 
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Uncia 
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Libra : 10 : 18 i 13 ■£ 

The Roman Ounce is the Englijb Averdupoife Ounce, which they divided into 7 Denarii, as 
well as 8 Drachms ; and fince they reckon'd their Denarius equal to the Attic Drachm, 
this will make the Attic Weights £ heavier than the correfpondent Roman Weights. 
Note, The Grecians divided their Obolus into Chalet and Aew7w. Some, as Diodorus and Sui- 
das, divided the Obolus into 6 Chalet, and every Cbalcus into 7 asttt*. Others divided the 
Obolus into 8 Chalet, and every Cbalcus into 8 torn*, or Minuta. 



The Subdivisions of 
the Roman As, 
Libra, or Pound. 





Unc'ue, or 




Ounces. 
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As, Libra, £>c. 
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Quadrans 3 
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Sextans a 
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Weight of Air, is equal to the Elaflicity thereof. See 
Air, and Elasticity. 

To find the Weight of a Cubic Inch of Air. — Weigh a 
round glafs VefTel full of common Air, very accurately : ex- 
hault the Air out of it : weigh the exhaufled VefTel, and 
fubtra£t the latter Weight from the former ; the Remainder 
is the Weight of the Air exhaufled. 

Find, then, the Content of the VefTel by the Laws of Mea- 
furing, (fee Sphere j) and the Ratio of the remaining Air 
to the primitive Air. See AiR-Tump. 

This done, the Bulk of the remaining Air is found by the 
Rule of Three $ which being fubtracled from the Capacity 
of the VefTel, the Remainder will be the Bulk of Air ex- 
tracted. — Or, if the Air-Pump be very tight, and the Ex- 
haufUon continu'd as long as any Air is got out ; the re- 
maining Air will be fo fmall, that it may be fafely neglected, 
and the Content of the VefTel taken for the Bulk of' the ex- 
haufled Air. 

Having, therefore, the Weight and Bulk of the whole ex- 
haufled Air, the Weight of one Cubic Inch is eafily had by 
the Rule of Three. 

This Method was firfl ufed by OttoGueric, and afterwards 
by Surcberas de Folder $ who gives us the following Parti- 
culars in his Experiment. — 1°, That the Weight of the Glafs 
fpherical VefTel he made ufe of, full of common Air, was 7 
Pounds 1 Ounce 2 Drams 48 Grains j when exhaufled of 
Air, 7 I. 1 osa. 1 dr. ^i gr. and when full of Water, 16 I 
1203. ~}dr. 14 gr. The Weight of the Air, therefore, was 1 dr. 
izgr. or 77gr.the Weight of the Water 9/. noz. $dr.jftgr. 
or 74743 &>'• Confequently, the Ratio of the fpecifick Gra- 
vity between Water and Air, is 74743 : 77 : : 970-* : 1. 
Now, Volderus, having found a Cubic Foot of Water to 
weigh $4 Pound ; by inferring, as 970 is to i, So is 64 Pounds 
to a fourth Proportional 5 which found by the Rule of Three 
is the Weight of a Cubic Foot of Air, viz. 1 Ounce, 27 Gr! 
or 507 Grains. See Air. 

The Weight of Sea Water is different in different Cli- 
mates. Mr. Boyle having furnilh'd a learned Phyfician, go- 
ing on a Voyage to America, with a Hydroftatical Ba- 
lance 5 and recommended him to obferve, from time to 
time, the difference of Weight he might meet withal 5 this 
Account was return'd him : Thar the Sea Water increas'd, 
in Weight the nearer he came to the Line, till he arrived at 



a certain degree of Latitude, as he remembers, about the 
30th ; beyond which, it retain'd the fame fpecific Weight, till 
hecame to Sarbadoes. Tbilofofb.Tranfatl. K° 18. 

Weights of Auncel. See Auncel Weight. 

WELDING Heat, a degree of Heat which Smiths give 
their Iron in the Forge, when there is occaiion to double up 
the Iron, and to weld a Work in the Doublings ; fo that the 
Iron dull grow into a Lump thick enough for the Purpofe. 
See Iron, Forging, £5?c. 

It is alfo ufed when two Bars of Iron are to be joined to- 
gether at the Ends, to make a Length. See Heat. 

WELL, a Hole dug under Ground, below the Level or 
Surface of the Water collected in the Strata. See Strata, 
and Water. 

It is ufually of a cylindrical Figure, wall'd with Stone, 
and lined with Mortar. See Spring. 

M. Blonde I informs the French Academy of a Device 
they ufe in the lower Anflria, which is incompals'd with the 
Mountains of Stiria,xo fill their Wells with Water, viz. That 
they dig in the Earth to the depth of 20 or 2 5 Feet, till they 
come to a clammy Earth, which they bore thro', till the 
Waters break forcibly out: Which Water, in all probability, 
comes from the neighbouring Mountains, in fubterraneous ' 
Channels. — CaJJini obferves, that in many Places of Afodena 
and Boulogne, they make themfelves Wells by the fame Ar- 
tifice. — Mr. Derham adds, that the like has been fometimes 
found in England, particularly in EJfex. 

In the 'Philofophical Tranjaffions, we are inform *d by Mr. 
Norwood, that in Bermudas, Wells of frefh Water arc dug 
within 20 "Vards of the Sea, and even left, which rife and 
fall with the Tides, as the Sea it felf does. — He adds, that 
in digging Wells in that Ifland,they dig till they come alraoft 
to a Level with the Surface of the Sea $ and then they cer- 
tainly find either Frefh Water or Salt : If it prove Fre/h, yet 
by digging two or three Foot deeper, they always come at Salt 
Water. If it be fandy Ground, they ufually find Frefh Wa- 
ter ; but if hard Lime-flone Rock, fait or brackilh. See 
Fresh Water, &c. 

In the Diocefe of Taderbom in Wefiphalia, is a Well 
which lofes it felf twice in 24 Hours ; returning always, af- 
ter fix Hours abfence, with great Noife, and fo forcibly as 
to drive three Mills not far off. The Inhabitants call it the 
Bolderborn, q, d. the boiiterous Spring. — Lay-Well near 
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Torbay, ebbs and flows very often every Hour ; tho fome- 
what oftener in Winter than Summer. Dr. Oliver obferves, 
its Flux and Reflux fometimes return every Minute, tho 
fometimes not above zS or 10 times an Hour. Philofoph. 
Tranfatl. N n 104. 

Well-JFb/w is not fo wholefom or good for molt Ufes, as 
River-Water. See Water. 

WEt.r.-.Hofe.in Building, is the Hole left in a Floor for the 
Stairs to come up thro'. See Stairs. 

Well, in the Military Art, is a Depth which the Miner 
finks into the Ground, to prepare a Mine, or find our and 
difappoint the Enemy's Mine. See Mine, Sap, gjc. 

WEN, a Tumor, or Excrcfcence growing on divers Parts 
of the Body ; confiding of a Cyftis, or Bag, fill'd with fome 
peculiar Matter. See Tumor, and Excrescence. 

Of this, Phyficians ufually reckon three Kinds, according 
to the Matter it is form'd of, 1. e. the Humour contain'd 
therein.— If Toft, refembling a Pulp, the Wen is call'd Athe- 
roma ; if Honey, Meliceris ; and if Suet, Steatomtt, 

M. Littre, in Mem. de I' Acad, del Sciences, adds a fourth 
Kind, which he calls Lipoma ; by reafon, the Wen is form'd 
of foft Fat. 

They are all, ufually, of the like Colour with the reft of 
the Body ; begin from very little, and grow gradually. They 
are not dangerous, but frequently laft a long while. Some- 
times they degenerate into Abfceffes. 

The Cure is, to cut off the Cyftis by the Root, which is 
always narrow. 

In the 'Philosophical TranfaSions, we have an Account 
of a very extraordinary Wen, on the lower Jaw of one Alex. 
'Palmer of Keith in Scotland. — It was 27 Years a-growing : 
at length, its enormous Bulk, and the Pain it gave him, toge- 
ther with its emaciating him exceedingly, determin'd him to 
have it cut off. Dr. Sowers affures us, its Balis was five 
Inches over, which ihould feem toolarge for the whole Face, 
and that with Blood and all, it weigh 'd one or two and twenty 
Pounds. Its form was Spheroidal ; and when meafur'd, was 
54. Inches abour, one way, and 28 another. It feem'd to be 
an Atheroma ; being a glandulous Subltance, with fcveral 
big Blood- Veffels in it ; and Hair growing on it. It was as 
fenfible as any other Part. — The Hemorrhage, after cutting 
it off, was ftop'd by the Vitriolic Pouder, and the ordinary 
Drefiing being us'd, a Cure was compleated in fix Weeks 
time. 

WERE, or Werre, in our old Law-Books, fignifies as 
much as JEftimatio Capitis, or Pretium hominis ; that is, fo 
much as was antiently paid for killing a Man. When fuch 
Crimes were punifti'd with pecuniary Mulcts, nor Death 5 
the Price was fet on every Man's Head, according to his 

Condition and Quality. -Were fitum, id eft, tretium fu<s 

redemptions, his Ranfom. See Ransom. 

WERELADA, from rhe Saxon Were and ladian, to 
purge ; was thus : Where a Man was flain, the Price at 
which he was valu'd was to be paid to his Relations. For 
in the Time of the Saxons, the killing a Man was not pu- 
nifti'd by Death, but by a pecuniary Mulct, call'd Wera See 
Were. 

WERGILD, Wergeld, in our.,antient Cuftoms, pre- 
tium feu Valor hominis occifi, homieidii pretium ; which 
was paid partly to the King for the Lofs of his Subject, 
partly to the Lord whofe Vaffal he was, and partly to the 

next of kin. -f^tiredam Crimina emendari non pojj'unt ; 

que [ant Husbrech, Bernet, £? Openchef, £? Everemord, £? 
Latordfith, £5 infratlio pads Ecclefi£, vel per Mantis Regis 
per homici drum, L. L. Hen. I. c. 12. — Where are likewife 
enumerated the Crimes that might be redeemed per Weram. 

■'Dc unoquoque jure per totam fcotiam efl Wergelt 30 

Vacc<£ S-J una Juwnca, five filer it liber homo five fervus. 

The Wergeld of an Archbifhop and of an Earl, was rjooo 
Thrimfa's. Selden's Titles of Honour. 

If the Party deny'd the Fact, he was to purge himfelf by 
rhe Oaths of feveral Perfons, according to his Degree and 
Quality. — If the Guilt amounted to four Pounds, he was to 
have 18 Jurors on his Father's fide, and four on his Mother's: 
If to 14 Pounds, he was to have fixty Jurors. And this 
was called Werelada. — Homicidium Wera folvatur aut Were- 
lada negetur. 

WEST, Occidens, Occafus, in Cofmography, one of the 
Cardinal Points of the Horizon ; diametrically oppofite to 
the Eaft. See CARniNAt 'Point, East, j^c. 

Weft is, ftriflly defined, the Inteifeftion of the Prime Ver- 
tical with the Horizon, on that fide the Sun fets in. See Set- 
ting. 

To draw a true Weft- .£/»,?. See Meridian. 

In AHronomy, Weft is chiefly ufed for the Places in or to- 

watds which, the Sun or Stars fink under the Horizon. 

Thus, we fay, the Situ, Mars, &c. are in the Weft. 

The Point the Sun fets in, when in the Equator, is parti- 
cularly call'd the EquinoBial Weft, or 'Point of 'true Weft. 
See EojjiNOCTiAL. 

In Geography, Weft and Weftem are applied to certain 
Countries, S?c fituate towatds the Point of Sun-fettina with 
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refpefl to certain others.— Thus, the Empire of Rome, an- 
tiently, and of Germany, at prefent, are called the Empire of 
the Weft, or Weftem Empire ; in oppofition to that of Con- 
stantinople, which is call'd the Empire of the Eaft. See 
Empire. z j 

The Latin or Roman Church, is called the Weftem 
Church ■ in oppofition to the Greek Church.— The French, 
Spaniards, Italians, &ic. are called Weftem Nations, in re- 
'P™* ' t0 r th , e Mattch ; mi America rhe Weft-Indies, in 
refpect of the Eaft-Indies. 

Wzsr-Wind, is alio called Zcphyrus, and Fa-jouius. See 
Wind. 

VJusr-Saxonlage, or Wzsr-Saxonlaita, the Law of the 
Weft-Saxons. See Law, Merchenlage, tic. 

WESTPHALIA Ham. See Ham. 

WETG/mw-, a Dreffer of the Skins of Sheep, Lambs, 
Goats, tyc. which are (lender, thin, and gentle. See Glove, 
Skin, $yc. 

WHALE, in Aftronomy, one of the Conftellations. See 
Cetus. 

Whale- Soar, a Commodity got from the Whale, ufed as 
Stiffening in Stays, Fans, Busk's,' Skreens, tfc. 

There are two Kinds of Whales ; the one retaining that 
Name, the other called Cachalot. Their Difference conlifts 
in this, that the Cachalot has Teeth, and the Whale, pro- 
perly fo call'd, inflead of Teeth, has a kind of Whilkers in his 
Throat, about a Span broad and 1 5 Foot long, ending in a 
kind of Fringe, much like Swines BrilHes. 

They are fet in the Palate, and do in fome meafure the 
Office of Teeth.— There Whilkers, fplit and fafhion'd, are 
what we call Whalebone.-— The Pizzle or Genital Member of 
the Animal ferves likewife for the fame Purpofe. 

Wiiale-F//W)i. See Fisherv. 

WHARF, a Space on the Banks of a Haven, Creek, or 
Hithe ; provided for the convenient loading and unloading of 
Veffels upon. See Haven, Hithe, t£c. 

The Fee paid for the Landing of Goods on a Wharf, or 
for Shipping them off, is call'd Wimrfage.— And the Perlon 
who has the Overfight and Direction of the Wharf, receives 
Wharfage, £?c. is called the Wharfinger. See Kei. 

WHARLS of Flower s, among Herbalifts, are Rows of 
leffer Flowers, fet at certain Dilhmces about the main Stalk 
or Spike. See Flower. 

WHEAT. See Corn. 

WHEEL, Rota, in Mechanicks, a fimple Machine, con- 
fining of a round piece of Wood, Metal, or other Matter 5 
turning round on an Axis. See Axis. 

The Wheel is one of the principal Mechanick Powers. — 
It has place in moft Engines; and, in erfta, 'tis of an Af- 
femblage of Wheels, that moft of our chief Engines are 

compoied. Witnefs Clocks, Mills, S£c. See Clock, 

Mill, igc. 

Its form is various, according to the Motions it is to have ; 
and the Ufe it is to anfwer.— By this it is diftinguifh'd into 
Simple and Tiented. 

Simple Wheels, are thofe whofe Circumference and Axis 
is uniform, and which are ufed fingly, and not combined. — 
Such are Wheels of Carriages 5 which are ro have a double 
Motion : the one circular, about their Axis 5 the other rec- 
tilinear ; by which they advance along the Road, t$c. which 
two Motions they appear to have ; tho, in eB-cft, they have 
but one : It being impoflible the fame Thing fhould move 
or be agitated two different ways at the fame time. 

This one is a fpiral Motion ; as is eafily feen by fixing a 
piece of Chalk on the Face of a Wheel, fo as it may draw 
a Line on a Wall, as the Wheel moves.— The Line it here 
traces is a juft Spiral, and ftill the more Curve as the Chalk 
is fix'd nearer rhe Axis. 

For a very nice Phamomenon in the Motion of thefe Wheels, 
fee Ariftctle's Wheel. 

We fhall add, that in Wheels of this kind, the Height 
Ihould always be proportion'd to the Stature of the Animal 
that draws or moves them. — The Rule is, that the Load 
and the Axis of the Wheels, be of the fame Height with the 
Force that moves them : Otherwife, the Axis being higher 
than the Beaft, part of the Load will lie on him ; or, if ic 
be lower, he pulls to difadvantage, andmuft exert a greater 
Force. Tho, Stevinus, Dr. Wallis, &c. Jhew, rhat to dtaw 
a Vehicle, &c. over wafte, uneven Places, it were beft to 
fix the Traces to the Wheels lower than the Horfe's Breaft. 

The Power of thefc Wheels refults from the Difference of 
the Radii of the Axis, and Circumference. — The Canon is 
this : As the Radius of the Axis is to that of the Circum- 
ference, So is any Power, ro the Weight it can fuftain hereby. 

This is alfo the Rule in the Axis in 'Peritrochio ; and, in 
effea, rhe Wheel, and the Axis in 'Peritrcchio, are the 
fame thing ; only, in Theory it is ufually call'd by the for- 
mer Name, and in Praaice by the latter. See Axis in Pe- 
ritrochio. 

(Dented Wheels, are thofe whofe Circumference, or elfc 
Axis, is cut into Teeth, by which they are capable of mov- 
ing and aaing on one another, and of being combined to- 
gether. See Dented, Teeth, He The 
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The ufe of thefe is very corfpicuous in Clocks, Jacks, ($ 
See Clockwork, Watchwork, &c. 

The Power of the 'Dented Wheel depends on the iame 
Principle as that of the Simple one.— Tis only that to the 
fimple Axis in Peritrochio, which a compound Lever is to 
a fimple Lever. See Lever. 

Its Doftrine is compriz'd in the following Canon, viz. — 
the Ratio of the 'Power to the Weight, in order for that to 
be equivalent to this, mitjl be a Ratio compounded of the 
Rams of the Diameter of the Axis of the laft Wheel, to 
the Diameter of the firft ; and of the Ratio of the Revolu- 
tions of the laft Wheel to thefe of the firft, in the Jam time. 
—But this Doctrine will deferve a more particular Expli- 
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l°, Then, If the Weight be multiply'd into the lrodua 
of the Radii of the Axis, and th.it Produa be divided by 
the Produa of the Radii of the Wheels, the Power rcquir'd 

to fuftain the Weight will be found. Suppofe, e.g. the Spent in raijinfri 

Weight A, (Tab. Mechanicks, Fig. tfi.J = tfoco Pounds, 
BC=d Inches, C D = 34 Inches, E F = 5 Inches, E G — 
= 5 Inches, HI=4 Inches, HK= 27 Inches. Then will 
BC.EF, HI=i20 S andCD, EG, I K= 311 30.— Hence 
the Power rcquir'd to fuftain the Weight, will be the Quo- 
tient of 6oco— iso divided by 31139, viz. 22J of a Pound, 
very nearly 5 a fmall Addition to which will raife it. 

2 , If the Power be multiply'd into the Product of the 
Radii of the Wheels, and the Failnm be divided by the Pro- 
dud of the Radii of the Axes ; the Quotient will be the 
Weight which the Power is able to Curtain.— Thus, if the 
Power be %i\ of Pound, the Weight will be 6000 Pound. 

3°, A Power and a Weight being given, to find the Num- 
ber of Wheels, and ill each Wheel the Ratio of the Radius 
of the Axis to the Radius of the Wheel : fo, as that the 
Power being applied perpendicularly to the 'Periphery of 
the laft Wheel, may fuftain the given Weight. 

Divide the Weight by the Power : Refolve the Quotient 
into the Faaors which produce ir.— Then will the Number 
of FaBors be the Number of Wheels ; and the Radii of the 
Axis will be to the Radii of the Wheels, as Unity to thefeve- 
tal Wheels.— Suppofe, e. g. a Weight of ;coo Pound and a 
Power of 60, which refolves into thefe Faaors, 4555. Four 
Wheels are to be made, in one of which the Radius of the 
Axis is to the Radius of the J Vheel as 1 to 4. — In the reft, 
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9 , the Ratio of the Peripheries of the fwifteft Wheel, 
and of the Axis of the Jloweft ; together -with the Ratio of 
their Revolutions, and the Weight, being given : to find the 
'Power able to fuftain it. 

Multiply borh the Antecedents and the Confequcnts of 
the given Ratio, into each other : and to the Produft of the 
Antecedents, the Produa of the Conlequents, and the given 
Weight, find a fourth Proportional. That will be the Power 
rcquir'd. — 'Suppofe, e.g. the Ratio of the Peripheries 8:13. 
That of the Revolutions 7:2; and the Weight 2000 : The 
Power will be found 2i4v- — 'After the fame manner may the 
Weight be found ; the Power and rhc Ratio of the Periphe- 
ries, "g?c. being given. 

10°, 'the Revolutions the fwifteft Wheel is to perform 
while the floweft makes one Revolution, being given 2 toge- 
ther with the Space the Weight is to be rais'd, and the Pe- 
riphery of the Jin-weft Wheel ; to find the time that will be 



as 1 to 5: 

4 Q , If a Power move a Weight by means of two WheeiS, 
the Revolutions of the flower Wheel are to thofe of the 
fwifter, as the Periphery of the fwifter Axis is to the Peri- 
phery of the Wheel that catches on it. . . 
Hence, i°, the Revolutions are as the Radius of the Axis 
FE, to the Radius of the Wheel DC— 2°, Since the Num- 
ber of Teeth in the Axis F D, is to the Number of Teeth in 
the Circumference of the Wheel M as the Circumference of 
that, to the Circumference of this : The Revolutions of the 
flower Wheel M, are to the Revolution-, of the fwifter N, as 
the Number of Teeth in the Axis, to the Number of Teeth 
in the Wheel M it catches into. 

5°, If the F.-Mum of the Radii of the Wheels GD, DC 
be multiply'd into the Number of Revolutions of the llowcrt 
Wheel M ; and the Produa be divided by the Fa Sum ot the 
Radii of the Axes which catch into them, G H, D E, £$c. 
The Quotient will be the Number of Revolutions of the 
fwifteft Wheel O. E. g. If GE = 8,DC = u, GH = 4 , 
D E = 3, and the Revolution of the Wheel M be one ; the 
Number of Revolutions of the Wheel O will be 8. 

6", If a Power move a Weight by means of divers Wheels, 
the Space pafs'd over by the Weight is to the Space of the 

Power, as the Power to the Weight. Hence, the greater 

the Power, the farter is the Weight mov'd ; and vice verfa. 
7°, The Spaces pafs'd over by the Weight and the Power, 
are in a Ratio compounded of the Revolutions of the ilovvert 
Wheel, to the Revolutions of the fwiftert ; and of the Peri- 
phery of rhe Axis of that, to the Periphery of this.— Hence, 
fmce' the Space of the Weight and the Power arc reciprocal- 
ly as the fultaining Power to the Weight , the Power that 
fiiflains a Weight, will be to the Weight, in a Ratio com- 
pounded of the Revolutions of the flowcrt Wheel to thofe of 
the fwifteft, and of the Periphery of the Axis of that, to 
the Periphery of this. 

8°, the Periphery of the Axis of the floweft Wheel, with 
the Periphery of the fwifteft Wheel, given ; as alfo, the 
Ratio of the Revolutions of the one, to thofe of the other : 
to find the Space which the Power is to pafs over, while 
the Weight goes any given length. 

Multiply the Periphery of the Axis of the flowed Wheel, 
into the antecedent Term of the Ratio, and the Periphery 
of the fwiftert Wheel into the confequent Term ; and to 
thefe two ProduBs, and the given Space of the Weight, find 
a fourth Proportional : This will be the Space of the Power. 
Suppofe, e. g. the Ratio of the Revolutions of the Howell 
Wheel to thofe of the fwiftert to be as 2 to 7 ; and the Sp.ce 
of the Weight 30 Feet : And let the Periphery of the Axis 
of the flowert Wheel be to that of the fwifteft as 3 to 8. The 
Space of the Power will be found 280. 



Say, as the Periphery of the Axis of the flowed Wheel 
is to the Space of the Weight given ; fo is the given Num- 
ber of Revolutions of the fwiftert Wheel to a fourth Propor- 
tional • which will be the Number of Revolutions perform'd 
while the Weight reaches the given Height. — Then, by Ex- 
periment, determine the Number of Revolutions the Cwife- 
eft Wheel performs in an Hour ; and by this divide the 
fourth Proportional found before. — The Quotient will be the 
Time Cpent in railing the Weight. 

Wheels of a Ciock, &c. are the Crown Wheel, Contrat 
Wheel, Great Wheel, Second Wheel, third Wheel, Striking- 
Wheel, Detent-Wheel, &c. See Clock, and Watch. 

Wheels of Coaches, Waggons, &c. — In the Philosophical 
tranfatlwns, we have Come Experiments (hewing the Ad- 
vantages of high Wheels in Carriages of all Kinds ; the Re- 
fults of the Experiments amount to this : 

1°, That, four Wheels of 5! Inches high, via. one half 
of the ordinary Height of the Wheels of a Waggon, draw a, 
Weight of 5c//. Averdupoife up an inclined Plane with lels 
Weight by fix Ounces, than two of them match'd with two 
fmalier ones of 4J Inches height. 

2°, That any Vehicle might be much more eafily drawa 
in rough ways, if the fore Wheels were as high as the bind- 
Wheels, and the Thills fix'd under the Axis. 

•° That fuch a Vehicle would likewiCe be drawn more 
eafily where the Wheels cut in Clay, Sand, (gc. 

4 , That high Wheels would not cut fo deep as low Wheels. 

5°, That low Wheels are indeed beft for turning in a nar- 
row Compais. 

potter's Wheel. See Pottery. 

Ariftotle's Wheel. See Rota Ariftotelica. 

Meafuring Wheel. SeePEDoMETER, Perambulator, 
Waywiser, ci?c. 

Wheel is alfo a kind of Punilhment which great Cri- 
minals are put to in divets Countries. See Punishment. 

In France, their Affaffins, Parricides, and Robbers on the 
Highway, are condemn'd to the Wheel, i. e. having their 
Bones firft broke with an Iron Bar on a Scaffold, they^ are 
cxpos'd and left to expire on the Circumference of a Wheel. 
—In Germany, they break their Eones on the Wheel it felt 

This cruel Punilhment was unknown to the Antients ; as 
is obferv'd by Cujas. — 'Tis not certain who was the Inven- 
tor.— Its firft Introduaion was in Germany. 'Twas but rare- 
ly praais'd any where elCe, till the Time of Francis I. of 
France ; who by an Edia of the Year 1 5 54. appointed it 
to be inffiaed on Robbers on rhe Highway. Richclet dates 
rhe Edia of the Year 1538, and quotes Srcdetis. 

Wheel, in the Military Art, is the Word of Command 
when a Battalion is to alter its Front, either one way or the 
other. See Evolution. ... 

To Wheel to the right, the Man in the right Angle is to 
turn very llowly, and every one to wheel from thelelt toihe 
right, regarding him as their Centre ; and vice verfa, wnen 
they are to wheel to the left. 

When a Divlfion of Men are on the March, if the Word 
be Wheel to the right, or to the left, then the right or lerr- 
hand Man keeps his Ground, turning only on his Hee , and 
the reft of the Rank move about quick, till they make an 
even Line with the faid right or left-hand Man. 

Squadrons of Horfe wheel much after the fame manner. 

WiiEEL-p'/rc, among Chymifts, a Fire uCed For fufing of 
Metals ; properly called Ignis Rot<£. See Fusion, Me.- 

It'is a Fire which covers or incompafles the Crucible, 
Coppel, or Melting-Pot quite over ; a-top, as well as around 
the Sides. S'-eFiRE. _ 

WHFRLICO TES, a fort of open Chatiots, uled by rer- 
uns of Quality before rhe Invention of Coaches. See Coach, 
Chariot, $5c. 

WHF.RRI. See Vessel, Boat, (So. 

WHETSTONE, a St, ne for the whetting or iharpening 
Knives, and other Tools upon. See Stone, and Hone. 

WHEY, the Serum or watery Part ot Milk. 



See Milk. 
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WHIFFLER, of a Company of London, a young Free- 
man, who goes before, and w a Jt s on the Company on oc- 
casions of public Solemnity. Sec Company. 

WHIGS, a Party or Faction in England, oppofite to .the 
Series. See Tory. 

The Origin of the Names of thefe two mighty Factions 

is very oblcure. If fome little trivial Circumstance or 

Adventure, which efcapes the Knowledge of Mankind, 
give the Name to a Party, which afterwards becomes 
famous ; Posterity labours in vain to find the Original of 
fuch Names : It fearches the Sources, forms Conjec- 
tures, invents Reafons, and fometimes meets the Truth, 
but always without knowing it afTuredly. 

Thus, in France, ihe. Calvinijls are cM'A Huguenots i yet 
no body was ever able certainly to affign the Caule of that 
Appellation. SeeHuoooNOT. 

Whig is a Scottifh, and fome fay, too, an Irifi Word, li- 
terally Signifying Wbeyt 'Tory is another Irifi Word, 

Signifying a Robber or Highwayman. 

Now, underthe Reign of King Charles theSecond,while 
bis Brother, then Duke of Tork, was obliged to retire into 

Scotland, there were two Parties form'd in that Country 

That of the Duke, which was flrongetl, perfecuted the 
other, and frequently reduced them to fly into the Moun- 
tains and Woods, where thofe unhappy Fugitives had often 
no other Sublicence for a long time but Cows Milk. Hence 
their Adverfaties they call'd Tories, q d. Robbers ; and 
the Tories upbraiding them with their Unhappinefs, and 

from the Milk whereof they liv'd, cali'd them Whigs 

From Scotland the two Names came over with the Duke 
into Englajtd. 

Others give the Origin and Etymology of the two Words 

thus During rheunhapjy War which brought King 

Charles 1. to the Scaffold, the Partizans of that Prince were 
at firrl call'd Cavaliers, and thofeof the Parliament Round- 
Heads. Now^cry was a Name for a kind of Banditti m 

Ireland, who Shelter 'd themfelves in the Mountains and the 
lilands form'd by the Bogs 5 as, then, the King's Enemies 
charged him with favouring the Rebellion in Ireland,whic'a 
broke out at that time, they changed the Name Cavalier 
into that of l"ory- — -And thefe last, to be even wim their 
Enemies, who were Strictly leagued with theoiroft, changed 
Round-Heads for Whigs, the Name of a fort of Enthufialts 
in Scotland, who living in the open Fields and Woods, fed 
mucn on Milk. Dijfert. de Monf. Rapin Thoiras fur les 
Wighs c5 ZuTorys. Haye Ann. 1717. 

WHINE, a hunting Term, ufed in refpect of the Cry of 
an Otter. SeeHuNTiNc. 

WHIP, or Whip Staff, in a Ship, a Piece of Timber 
in form of a Strong Staff, faflen'd into the Helm, for the 
Steers-Man in fmall Ships, to hold in his Hand ; thereby 
to move the Helm and direct the Ship. See Helm and 
Steering. 

WHIPPING, a Termufed by Anglers, when they fallen 
aline to the Hook, or Rod. SeeANGLiNG. 

The Word is alfo taken for the catting in of the Hook, 
tnd drawing it gently on the Water. 

WHIRL-FOOL, an Eddy, Vortex, or Gulph, where 
the Water is continually turning round. See Gulph, Ed- 
dy, Vortex, t$C. 

WFIIRL-Wind, a Wind that rifes fuddenly, is excee- 
dingly rapid and impetuous, when rifen, but foon fpenr. 
See Wine and Hurricane. 

There are divers forts of Whirl Winds, difljnguifli'd by 
their peculiar Names ; as the Prefter, 7j)'pho, 'I'urbo, 
Exhydria, and Ecnephia. 

The Prejler is a violent Wind breaking forth with flafhes 
of Lightning This is rarely obferv'd, fcarceever with- 
out the Ecnephia. Seneca fays 'tis a Typho, or I'urbo, 

kindled or ignited in the Air. SeeFRESTER. 

The Ecnephia is a fudden and impetuous Wind breaking 
out of fome Cloud ; frequent in the JEthiopic Sea, particu- 
larly about the Cape of Good Hope The Seamen call 

them Travados. SeeTRAvAoos. 

The Exhydria is a Wind burfling out of a Cloud with a 

great quantity of Water This only feems to differ in 

degree from the Ecnephias, which is frequently attended 
with Showers. 

AZypho is an impetuous Wind, running rapidly every 

■way, and fweeping all round the Place It frequently 

defcends from on high. The Indians call ir Orancan, the 
*turks, Sic. Oliphant. 'Tis frequent in the Eaflern Ocean, 
chiefly about Siarn, China, &c. and renders the Navigation 
of thofe Parts exceeding dangerous. See Vortex, Spout, 

ISc. 

WHISPERING; fee Hearing, Attention, isc. 

WtuspERiNG-fP/acej depend on this Principle, That the 
Voice being apply'd to one end of an Arch, eafily rolls to 
the other. See Sound, Arch, \$c. 

Accordingly, all the Contrivance in a Whifpering-Plaee, 
it, that near the Perfon who whifpers there be a fmooth 
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Wall, arch'd, either Cylindrically, or Elliptkally — — »A 
circular Arch will do, but not fo well. See Phonics. 

Places form'd for the Conveyance of Whifpers, are the 
i"[ on of l^ionyfius at Syracufe, which increales a foft 
Whifper to aNoile, the Clap of one's Hand to the Sound 

of a cannon, &c. The AquteduBs of Claudius, which 

carry a Vo.ce sixteen Miles : And divers others enumerated 
by Kircher in his Phonurgia. 

The moil considerable in England, arej the Dome of 
bt.Paul s.MondonMKK the Ticking of a Watch may be heard 
from Side to Side; and a very eafy Whifper be fent all 
round the Dome. — This, Mr. 2)erham found to hold not 
only in the Gallery below, but above upon the Scaffold, 
where a Whifper would be carried over one's Head round 
the T. op of tne Arch, tho' there be a large Opening in ths 
Middle of it into the upper Part of the Dome. 

The famous Whifpering-'Plaee in Glouceftcr Cathedral, is 
no other than a Gallery above the Eatt End of the Cho!r,lea- 
ding from one Side thereof to the other. — It confifts uf'five 
Angles and fix Sides, the Middlemoft of which is a naked 
Window ; yet two Whifperers hear each other at the. 
distance of twenty-five Yards. 

WHITE, one of the Colours of natural Bodies. See 
Colour and Body. 

White is not fo properly faid to be any one Colour, as* 
Compoiition of all the Colours. 

his demonflrated by Sir If aac Newton, that thofe Bodies 
only appear White, which reflect all the kinds of colour'd 
Rays alike. See Whiteness. 

Hevelius affirms it as a thing moft certain, that in the 
Northern Countries, Animals, as Hares, Foxes, Bears, ££?c. 
become White in the Winter-time ; and in Summer relume 
their natural Colours. See Hair. 

Black Bodies are found to take heat fooner than vsbitt 
ones 5 by reafon the former abfurb or imbibe Rays of all 
Kinds and Colours, and the latter reflea all. See Black- 
ness. 

Thus black Paper is fooner put into Flame, by a 
Burning-Glafs, than white ; and black Clothes hung 
up by the Dyers in the Sun, dry fooner than white ones. 
See Black. 

W hi te -Taper is that intended for Writing, Printing, £=?<;. 
in contradistinction to brown Paper, marbled Paper, 'blot- 
ting Paper, &c. See Paper. 

White Pepper is black pepper blanch'd or whiten'd, by 
Shelling off its upper Skin. SeeFEPFER. 

White Wine is that of a clear, bright, tranfparent Co- 
lour, bordering on white. — -'Tis thus call'd, to distinguish 
it from the red Wines or Clarets. 

The generality of white Wines are made from whitb 
Grapes ; tho' there are fome from black ones. See 
Wine. 

White Wax, is yellow Wax blanch'd, and purify'd by 
the Sun and Dew. See Wax. 

White Linnen, is Cloth of Hemp or Flax, bleach 'd by 
divers Lyes and Waterings on the Ground. See Blea- 
ching. 

White Salt is Common, or Sea-Salt dried and calcined 
by the Fire, fo as not to leave any Moisture *-h"r"in. j 

The Chymiiis call it decrepitated Salt, 

There are fome Salts naturally white ; and others that 
need to be whiten 'd either by difl'olving and purifying 'em 
in clear Water, which is afterwards evaporated 3 or by 
means of F'ire ; or bythe Sun. See Salt. 

Spanifi White, isakind of Fucusufed by the Ladies 
to whiten the Complexion, and hide the defects thereof. 

'Tis made of Tin of Glafs diffolved in Spirit of Nitre, 

and precipitated into a very fine Powder, by means of Salt, 
water. See Tin. 

White Lead, isaRuft of Lead; or Lead diffolved with 
Vinegar; much ufed by the Painters. See Lead. 

'Tis prepared two ways- either by reducing the Lead 

into thin Lamina:, fleeping 'em in ftrong Vinegar, and 
every ten days fcraping off the Ruft form'd on the Surface: 
and repeating this till the Lead be quite confumed. 

Or, by roiling the Lamina into Cylinders like Sheets of 
Paper, only fo as that there be a little Space left between 

thefeveral FoldsorTurns. -Thefe Lamina: they fufpend 

in the middle of Earthen Pots, at bottom of which is Vi- 
negar—The Pots being well clofed, are buried in a 
Dunghill for thirty days; after which being open'd, ths 
Lead is found, as it were, calcined and reduced into what 
they call white Lead, to be broke into Pieces, and dried in 
the Sun. 

'Tis ufed both in painting in Oil and in Water- Col ours, 

and makes a beautiful Colour in each -But 'tis fomewhat 

dangerous both in the grinding and ufing it, as being a rank 
Poifon. See Colour. 

Of this white Lead it is that the Paint ufed by ths 
Ladies, call'd Cerufs, is made. See Cehuss. 
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White Friars, a Name common to feveral Orders of 
Monks, from their being clothed in a white Habit. See 
Monk, Habit, tj?c. 

Such are the regular Canons of St. Augujlin, the Pre* 
W'ftraates, and Bemardias. 

White of the Eye, is the firft Tunic or Coat of the Eye, 
call'd Albuginea, and Conjunctiva, becaufe ferving to bind 
together or indole the red. See Conjunctiva, ££c. 

White hart Silver, Candidi Ccrvi Argentina, a Tributo 
or Mulct paid into the Exchequer, out of certain Lands in or 
near the Fored of White- hart ; which has continued from 
Henry the Third's Time, whoimpofed it upon Thomas tie in 
Linde, for killing a very beautiful white Hart, which that 
King had purpofely fpared in hunting. See Hart and 
Hunting. 

VJwtl Line, among Printers, avoid Space greater than 
unial, leftbetweentwoLir.es. SeePaiNTiNG. 

White Meats, include Milk, Batter, Checfe.rTOi'/r-Pots, 
Cudards, and other Foods coming of Mill. See Milk, 
Food, S$c. 

White-?m denotes Milk or Cream baked with the 
Yolks of Eggi, fine Bread, Sugar, and Spice, in an Earthen- 
Pot. 

The Cooks furni/li us with a Variety of Di/hes under this 
Form and Denomination ; Norfolk White-Pot, Wejiminjler 
While-Pot, Rice White pot, Sec. 

WHiTE&are, in Cookery, a Ssuce made of blanched 
Almonds, and the Bread of a Capon, pounded together 

with Cloves, Cinnamon, $$c.< We alfo hear of White 

Broth, being a fort of Broth enriched with Sack, and Spi- 
ces, having blanched Almonds fcraped into it, and the 
whule thicken'd with the Yolks of Eggs, He. 

White Line ; feeLiNEA Alia. 

White. Rent, is a Rent or Duty of 8 dm payable yearly, 
by every Tanner in the County oi Devon, to the Duke of 
Cornwall. 

White Spurs ; feeEsc^urRE. 

WHITENESS, Albedo, the Quality which denominates 
t Body whit t. See White andCoLouR. 

Sir Ifaac Newton ^ /hews, that Whitenefs cor.nfts in a 
Mixture of all the Colours ; and that the Light of the Sun 
is white, becaufe confiding of Rays of all Colours. See 
Kit. 

From the multitude of Rings of Colours, which «p- 



WHOODINGS, a.l. Hoodings, a Sea-Term, u fed for 
Planks joined «nd fatlncd along the- Ship's Sides to the' 
Stern. 

WHORE; feoMERETRIX, Hareot, $5c. 

WHORLBAT, of the Saxon, Salt and Whirl; 1 kind 
of Gauntlet, with Straps and leaden Plummets, ufed by the 
antient Romans in their folemn Games and Excrcifes. See 
Gauntlet, ££c 

This Whorlbat is the fame with what they call'd Ceflm. 
See Cestus. 

WHUR, in Falconry, is the Fluttering of Partridges or 
Phcsfants, as they rife. See Hawk and Hawking. 

W1C, denotes a Place on the Sea-Shore, or on the Bank 
of a River ; tho', in the Saxon, it more properly fignifies 
a Street, a Village, or Dwelling-Place, alfo > Caftle. See 
Wyke. 

We often meet with it in the Saxon Language as a Termi- 
nation of the Name of a Town which had a compleat 
Name without it, as Lunden-wic, that is, London Town,, 
which fignifies no mora than London ; as in the Saxon An- 
nals it is mentioned, that King JEthdbert made Mellitui 

Bimop of Ztt«/fe»-w;'c. So Jpfwich is written in Tome 

old Charters Villa de Gippo, and lometimos Villa de Gippo 
fVico, which is no variance, but the fame thing ; for Gipps 
is the compleat Name, and Gipp-wic is Gipps Town. 

WICKER, of the Danifli wiger, or tne 'teutonic Wic- 
kenji Twig of the Ofcr-Shrub. See Vine, Basket, &c. 

WICKET, of the French Guichet, a little Door within a 
Gate ; or a Hole in a Door, through which to view what 
paffes without. See Door. 

WICKUFFISTS, or Wickeif»ites, a Religious Sett 
who had their Rife in England, art! their Name from their 
Leader John Wickliff, a Profcilbr of Divinity in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, 

To that immortal Author it is we owe the firft Hint of 
the great Reformation effeSed ico Years after him. See, 

REFORMATION. 

Wickliff maintained, that the Subftance of the Sacra- 
mentalBread and Wine ftilt remained luch after Confecration. 
He alfo oppofed the Doftrine of Purgatory, Indulgen- 
ces, the Invocation of Saints, and the Worlhip' of Images.. 
See Transubstantiation, Purgatory £5?c. 

He made an Englijh Vernon of the Bible; and compofed 
two large Volumes call'd AletMa, that is, -truth ; which 
pear upon Compreffing two Prifms, or Objea-Glaflis w „ the Source whence John Bus firft learn'd mod of his 
of Tcleicopes together, it Is mamfett, that tbefe do fo Doflnnes. See Hussites. 
interfere and mingle with one another at lad, as after 
eight or nine Reflexions to dilute one another wholly, and 
conditute an even, and umform Whitenefs: Whence, as 
well as from other Experiments, ir appears, that White- 
nefs is certainly a Mixture of all Colours, and that the 
Light which conveys it to the Eye is a Mixture of Rays in- 
dued wnh -.ill ebofe Colours. See Light. 

The fame Author /hews, that Whitenefs, if it be mod 
drong and luminous, is to be reckon'd of the fitfl Order of 
Colours; but if lefs, as a Mixture of the Colours of 
feveral Orders : Of the former fort he reckons white Me- 
tals ; and of the latter, the Whitenefs of Froth, Paper, 
Linnen, and moil other white Subdances And as the 



The Archbi/hop of Canterbury call'd a Council asainft 
Wickliff, and he was condemn'd therein ; but the good Re- 
former fet the Condemnation at nought After this King 

Richard bani/h'd him out of England, but he was aftcr- 
w»rds recall'd, and died in his own Country in the Yeir 
13S4. 

Forty Years afterwards, his Docfrine and the Adherers- 
thereto were condemn'd by the Council of Conftance ; in 
confcmience ot which, his Bones were dug up, and the 
Council condemn'd him of forty Errors. 

WIDOW, Vidua, a Woman that has loft her Husband.. 
See Woman, Wipe, Husband, c/c. 

Some alfo ufc the Term Widower for a Man who has loft 



White of the fird Order is the ftrongeft that can be made his Wife. Marriage with a Widow^ is" aTclnd rflfaamY 

by Plates of tranfparent Subdances, foit ought to be flron- in the Eye of the Canon-Law. See Bigamy - 

he denier Subdances of Metals, than in the rarer 
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ones of Air, Water, and Glafs. 

Gold or Copper mixed either by Fufion, or Amalgama- 
tion with a very little Mercury, with Silver, Tin, of Re- 
gulus of Antimony, becomes white ; which /hews, both 
that the Particles of white Metals have much more Sur- 
face, and therefore arefmaller than thofe of Gold or Cop- 
per ; and alfo that they are fo opake, as not to fuffer tho 
Particles of Gold or Copper to diine through them.— And 
as that Author doubts not, but that the Colours of Gold and 
Copper are of the fecond or third Order, therefore the Par- 
ticles of white Metals cannot be much bigger than is requi- 
Jite to make them reflect the white of the firft Order. See 
Particle. 

WHITENING; feeBiEACHiNo. 

Whitening of Wax. 7 „ 5 Wax. 

Whitening of Hair, b cHair. 

WHITES, in Medicine ; feeFLuoa Alhis. 

WHITLOW, in Medicine, a Tumor, by Phygci«»«m- 
monly call'd Paronychia, See Paronychia. 

WH1TSON Farthings * fee Pentecost An a 

WH1TSONTIDE— The Seafon properly call'd Pente- 
cofl, is popularly call'd Wbitfontide ; fome fay, becaufe in 
the Primitive Church, thofe who were newly baptized 
came to Church between Eafier and Pentecofl in white 



Widow of the King, war, /he who, after her Husband's 
death, being the King's Tenant in Capite, was driven to 
recover her Dower by the W 'rit de Dote Afftgnanda ; and 
could not marry again without the King's Conlent. See Vl- 

UUITY. 

Widow flench, ia the County of Suffix, is that Share 
which a Widow is allow'd of her Husband's Edate befides 
her Jointure. See Bench. 

WIDOWHOOD; fee Viduitt. 

WIFE, Uxor, a married Woman ; or one join'd with, and 
under the Proteaion of, 3 Husband. See Woman, Mar- 
riaoe, and Husband. See alfo Matron, Ji?c. 

A Wife in our Englijh Law, is termed Feme Covers ; 
and in the Judgment ot the Law is reputed to have no Will, 
as being fuppofed entirely under, and fubjea to that of 
her Husband -. Uxor fidget radiis Mariti. See Feme and 
Coverture. 

If any Goods or Chattels be given her, they all imme- 
diately become her Haaband's. She cannot let, fell 

giveaway, or alienate any thing without her Husband'sCon- 
fent. Her very neceffary Apparel is not hers in Pro- 
perty All her perfonal Chattels which /he held at her 

Marriage, are fo much her Husband's, that after his Death, 
they /hall not return to her, but go to the Executor or Ad- 



came ro v.nurcn oetween ™,er and Pentecofl ,n white miniftrator of her Husband ; except only her Parapherw 
G j miMS —Wh,tfunday always falls be.w.en the o,h of or Prster-dotalia, being her neceff" y Anna reif which' 
May, and the 14th ct June, exclufive. See Pente- with the Confent of her Husband, /he may demife b Will' 



WHOLE, in Arithmetic, fSc. See Totum; fee alfo 
Part, Division, Partition, c£c. 
WHOLESOM; fee Food, Poison, Heaith, i$c. 



See Paraphernalia. 

The Wife can make no Contraa without her Husband's 
Confent, and in all Law-Matters, fine Viro refpondere non 
potejl. 

Ths 
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The La* fuppofes in the Husband, the full Power over 
tasmfe, as over his Child or Servant; and therefore he 
mufi anfwcr for all her Faults, and Trefpaffes. 

Ha Wife bring forth a Child during her Husband's Ab- 
sence, tho' of many Years ; yet if he lived all the time 
filter quatuor Marin, within the Ifland, he muff father the 
Child; and the Child, if firft born, iliall inherit. ' 

If a Wife bring forth a Child begot by a former Huf- 
band, or any other Fetfon, before Marriage, but born after 
Marriage with another Man ; this latter muft own the 
Child; and that Child iliall be his Heir at Law. 

The Wife, after her Husband's Death, having no Join- 
tare fettled before Marriage, may challenge the thitd 
part of his yearly Rents of Land during her Life 5 and 
within the City of London, a third part of all her Huf- 
band's Moveables for ever. 

The Wife partakes of the Honours, and Condition of her 
Husband ; but none of the Wife's Dignities come by Mar- 
riage to her Husband. 

Yet, the Husband, for getting his Wife with Child 
which muft appear by its being born alive, iliall have all his 
Wives Lands for Life. 

The Englifij Laws are generally clteem'd by Foreigners, 
as very hard in refpecr. of the Women ; and yet Chamber- 
lain is of a very different Sentiment, aflerting that the 
Condition of Wives in England is better than in any other 
Country. ' 

Tertullian hts two Books on the Ornaments and Attire 

of Wives — ■ In the fecond he labours to prove, that a 

Chriftian Wife cannot in confeience endeavour to pleafc by 
her Beauty, which ilie knows to be naturally liable to raife 
looieDefircs; and that flie ought not only to avoid all af- 
fected Beauty, but even to conceal and cover her natural 
Beauty. 

Mid-Wn-n, Obftetrix. See Delivery, Foetus, i$c. 
See alio Virginity. 

WILDERNESS, feeDisAKT, Grove, Wood, He. 

WILD-PYre, Ignis Gregalis, or Grtecw, See Fire. 

Wild -Fire Arrows, fuch as are trimmed with Wild- 
Fire, and iliot burning, to flick in the Sails or Rigging of 
Ships in a Fight. 

WiED-Rre, is alfo a Difeafe in Cattel ; which is infec- 
tious, deadly, and even reputed incurable. See Mur- 
rain. 

WILL, Voluntas, is ufually defined a Faculty of the 
Mind, whereby it embraces or rejects any thing reprefen- 
ted to it as Good or Evil by the Judgment. See Facul- 
ty, Good, Evil, i£c. 

Others will have it to be the Mind itfclf, confider'd as 
embracing or refilling ; adding, that as the Underftanding 
is nothing elfe but the Soul, confider'd as -perceiving; fo 
the Will is nothing elfe but the Soul confider'd as Willing, 
£5c. See Understanding. 

Mr. Locke more intelligibly defines the Will a Faculty, 
which the Soul has of beginning, or forbearing, continu- 
ing, or ending feveral Actions of the Mind, and Motions 
of the Body, barely by a Thought or Preference of the 
Mind, ordering, or, as it were, commanding the doing, or 

not doing fuch and fuch a particular Action ■ — This 

Power the Mind has, to order the Consideration of any 
Idea, or the ^forbearing to confider it ; or to prefer the 
Motion of any part of the Body to its Hefl, and vice ver- 
fa, is what we call theWill. See Power. 

The aft ual Exercife of that Power, is what we call Voli- 
tion, or Willing; and the doing or forbearing any Action 
confequent on iuch Order of the Mind, is call'd Voluntary. 
Sec Volition, Voluntary, ££?g. 

Father Mallei/ranch lays it down, that the Will is that to 
the Soul, which Motion is to the Body ; and argues,That as 
the Author of Nature is the univerfal Cauie of all the 
Motions in Matter, fo he is of all the Inclinations in the 
Mind : and that as all Motions are direct, unlefs their 
Courfe be diverted and chang'd by fome foteign Caufe ; 
fo all Inclinations are right, and could have no other End, 
but the Enjoyment of Truth and Goodnefs, were there not 
fome foreign Caufe to determine the natural lmpteflion to 
evil Ends. 

Accordingly, he defines Will to be the Impreffion, or na- 
tural Motion, which carries us towards Good indeterminate- 
ly, and in the general ; and the Power the Mind has to 
direct this general Impreflion towards any particular Ob- 
ject that pkafes it, is what he calls Liberty, See Liberty 
jmd Necessity. 

Ariftotlc diftinguiihes two kinds of Acts of the Will 5 
viz- /3k/\h7/1', Willing, Volition ; aod 'B&utpwv, Elet7ion~— 
The firft, that employ'd about the ultimate End ; the lat- 
ter, about the Means. 

The Schoolmen alfo diflinguifh the Actions of the Will 
jnto Elicit and Commanded Elicit Arts, Atliones Eli- 
cits, are thofe immediately produe'd by the Will, as real- 
ly inherent therein ; fuch are Willing and Killing -Com- 
manded Acts, Atliones JmperQtie, are Effects produe'd by 
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otner Powers, V gr. the Senfitive, Intellective, or Loco- 
motive Powers, at the Command or lnftigation of the Will 
— —As to follow, flay, fight, fly, ($c. See Action. 

But others will have the former kind properly to belong 
to the Underftanding ; and only the latter, to the Will. 

The Word Will is taken in three Senfes : i°. For the 
Power, or Faculty of Willing ; in which fenfe it is, we have 
confider d it above— 2 . For the Act, or Exercife of the 
Power ; as.when we fay, No Man wills his own Deftrufl ion- 
s' 3 For a Habit, or a conftant Difpofition and Inclination 
to do any thing In which fenfe, Juftice is defined a con- 
ftant Witt to give every one what belongs to him : Juftitia 
eft conftans i$ ferpma Voluntas jus fuum unicui'que tri- 
buendi. lnftit. Juttin. 

Free-WiLL. See Liberty. 

WILL, or Lafi Will, in Law, SJc. a folemn Act, or 
Inflrument, whereby a Perfon direBs and orders the Dif- 
pofal of his Goods, Effects, t£c. after his Death. 

Wills are of two kinds : A Will in Writing, properly cal- 
led alfo ■xTeftarmut. See Testament. 

And a Will by word of mouth only, call'd a Nuncupative; 
Will; which being proved by three or more Witneffes, 
may be of as good force as that in Writing ; except for 
Lands, which are only devifable by Teftament in Writing 
during the Life of the Teftator. See Nuncupative. 

Will with a Whifp, a Meteor known among the Peo- 
ple under this Name ; but more ufually among Authors 
under that of Ignis Fatlius. See Ignis Fatovs. 

WIMPLE, of the Dutch Wimpel, a Mufflet, or plaited 
Linnen Cloth, which Nuns wear about their Neck. 

The Word is alfo ufed for a Streamer or Flag. See 
Flag, e?c. 

WIN, in the Beginning or End of the Names of Places, 
fignifies that lame great Battel was fought, or a Victory 
gain'd there. 

The Word is form'd from the Saxon Wings, Prueliunl, 
Battel. 

WIND, Ventus, a fcnfible Agitation of the Air, where- 
by a large quantity thereof flows out of one Place or 
Region into another. See Air. 

The Winds are divided mm perennial, flated, and varia- 
ble — They are alfo divided \nw general, and particular. 
'Perennial, or conftant Winds, are fuch as always blow 

the fame way. Of thefe we have a very notable one, 

between the two Tropicks, blowing conifantly from Eaft 
to Weft; call'd the general Trade-Wind. See Trade- 
Wind. 

Stated, or periodical Winds, are fuch as conftantly re- 
turn at certain Times . Such are the Sea and Land- 
Breezes, blowing from Sea to Land in the Evening ; and 
from Land to Sea in the Morning. See Breeze. 

Such alfo are the jbifting, or particular Trade-Winds, 
which for certain Months of the Year blow one way, and 
the rell of the Year the contrary way. See Monsoon. 

Variable, or erratic Winds, are fuch as blow now this, 
now that way ; are now up, now hufh'd, without any Rule, 
or Regularity, either as to Time or Place. 

Such are all the Winds obferv'd in the Inland Farts of 
Ungland, &c. Tho" feveral of thefe claim their certain 

Times of the Day Thus the Weft-Wind is moil frequent 

about Noon 3 the South-Wind in the Night; the North in 
the Morning, Z3c. See Weather. 

General Wind is fuch a one, as at the fame time blows 
the fame way over a very large Tract of Ground, almoft 

all the Year Such only is the general Trade-Wind. 

But even this has its Interruptions: For, i Q . At Land 
it is fcarce fenfible at all, as being broke by the Interpofi- 
tion of Mountains, Valleys, ££c. Z Q . At Sea, near the 
Shore, it is difturb'd by Vapours, Exhalations, and parti- 
cular Winds, blowing from Landward ; fo that it is chiedy 
confider'd as general, only at Mid-Sea : Where, 3 . It is 
liable to be difturb'd by Clouds driven from other Quar- 
ters. 

'Particular Winds Excepting tho general Trade- 

Winds, all others are particular . 

Thofe particular to one little Canton, or Part, are call'd 

Topical, or Provincial Winds Such is the North Wind 

on the Weftern Side of the Al}s, which does not blow a- 
bovc one or two Leagues lengthwife, and much left in 
breadth : Such alfo is the Pontias in France. See Pon- 
tias. 

Phyfical Caufe of Winds. 

Some Philofophers, is Ttes Cartes, Rohanlt, &c, account 
for the general Wind from the diurnal Rotation of the 
Earth ; and from this general Wind derive all the particu- 
lar ones The Atmofphere, fay they, inverting the 

Earth, and moving round it; that part will perform its 
Circuit fooneft, which has the fmalleft Circle to defcribe: 
The Air, therefore, near the Equator, will require a fome- 
what longer time to pertorra its Courfe in from Weft to 

Eaft 
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Eaft, than that neater the Poles Thus, as the Earth 

turns Eaftward, the Particles of the Air near the Equinoc- 
tial being exceeding light, are left behind, fo that in re- 
fpefl of the Eatth's Surface, they move Weftwards, and 
become a conftant Eafierly Wind. 

This Opinion feems confirmed by this, that thefe Winds 
are found only between the Tropicks, in thofe Parallels of 

Latitude where the diurnal Motion is fwiftell —But 

the conftant Calms in the Atlantick Sea, near the Equator, 
the wdterly Winds near the Coal! of Guinea, and the pe- 
riodical weiterly Monfoons under the Equator in the Indian 
Seas, declare the InfufHciency of this Hypothefis. 

Eefides, the Air being kept clofe to the Earth by the 
Principle of Gravity, would in time acquire the fame degree 
of Velocity, that the Earth's Surface moves with, as well 
in rcfpcc~l of the diurnal Rotation, as of the annual about 
the Sun, which is about thirty times iwitter 

Dr. Halley, thetefore, fublbtutes another Caufe, capable 
of producing a like ccnlfant EfFcft, not liable to the fame 
Objections, but agreeable to the known Properties of the 
Elements of Water and Air, and the Laws of the Motion 

of fluid Bodie:. Such a one is the Action of the Sun's 

Beams upon the Air and Water, as he patTcs every day over 
the Ocean, confider'd together with the Quality of the 
Soil, and the Situation of the adjoining Continents. 

According to the Laws of Staticks, the Air which is lefs 
rarefied or expanded by Heat, and confequently more pon- 
derous, tnuft have a Motion towards thofe Pans thereof 
which are more rarefied and lefs ponderous, to bring it to 
an Equilibrium ; alfo the prcfence of the Sun continually 
Shifting to the Weft ward, that part towards which the Air 
tendsby reafon of the Rarefaction made by hisgreateft Me- 
ridian Heat, is with him carried Weftward, and confe- 
quendy the tendency of the whole Body of the lower Air 
is that way. 

Thus a general Eafierly Wind is formed, which being 
imprefs'd upon all the Air of a vatt Ocean, the parts im- 
pel one the other, and fo keep moving till the next return 
of the Sun, whereby fo much of the Motion, as was loft, 
is again reftored ; and thus the Eafterly Wind is made 
perpetual.- 

From the fame Principle it follows, that this Eafterly 
Wind ihould on the North Side of the Equator be to the 
Northwards of the Eaft, and in South Latitudes to the 
■•'Southwards thereof; for near the Line, the Air is much 
rnore rarefied, than at a : greater diftance from ir 5 becaufo 
the Sun is twice in a Year vertical there i and at no time 
diftant above 25 r Degrees : Ar which diftance, the Heat 
being as the Sine of the Angle of Incidence, is but little 
fhort of that of the perpendicular Ray ; whereas under the 
Tropicks, tho' the Sun ftay long Vertical, yet he is a long 
time 47 Degrees oft"; which is a kind of Winter, wherein 
the Air fo cools, as that the Summer Heat cannot warm it 
to the fame degree with that under the Equator. Wherefore 
the Air towards the Northward and Southward being lefs 
rarefied, than that in the middle, it follows, that from both 
Sides, it ought to tend towards the Equator. See Heat. 

This Motion compounded with the formerly Eafterly 
Wind, accounts for all the Phenomena of Ak general Trade- 
Wind's ; which, if the whole Surface of the Globe were 
., .£isi > .-.would undoubtedly blow quite round the World, as 



rtW found to do in the Atlantick, and the Ethiopick 

Ocean?. But feeing fo great Continents do interpofc, and I 

break the Continuity of the Oceans, regard muft be had to - 
the Nature of the Soil, and the Petition of the high Moun- 
tains, which are the two principal Caufes of the Variation 
of the Wind from the former general Rule ; for if a Country 
lying near the Sun prove to be flat, fandy, and low Land ; 
fuch astheDefarts of Libya are ufually reported to be ; the 
Heat occafion'd by the Reflections of the Sun's Beams, 
and the retention thereof in the Sand, is incredible to thofe 
who have not felt it; whereby the Air being exceedingly 
rarefied, it is tiecetfary, that this cooler, and more denfe 
Air, mould run thitherwards to reflore the Equilibrium. 

This is fuppofed to be the Caufe, why near the Coatt of 
Guinea, the Wind always fets in upon the Land, blowing 
"Weiterly inftead of Eafterly ; there being fumcient reafon 
to believe, that the inland Paits of Africa are prodigioufly 
hot, fince the Northern Borders thereof werefo intemperate 
as t'opive the Antients caufe to conclude, That all beyond 
the Tropicks was uninhabitable by excefs of Heat. 

From the fame Caufe it happens, that there are fo con- 
flant Calms in that part of the Ocean call'd the Rains ; for 
this Tracl being placed in the Middle, between the Wefter- 
ty Winds blowing on the Coaft of Guinea, and the Eafterly 
tfrade-Winds blowing to the Weftwards thereof 5 the ten- 
dency of the Air here, is indifferent to either, and fo ftands 
in Equilibria between both 5 and the weight of the incum- 
bent Atmofphere being diminilhed by the continual con- 
trary Winds blowing from hence, is the reafon that the Air 
here holds not the copious Vapour it receives, but lets it 
fall in fo frequent Rains. 



But, as the cool and denfe Air, by reaf.m of its greater 
Gravity, pretTes upon the hot and rarefied, it isdemonltrable, 
that this latter mull defcend in a continued Stream, as fa ft 
as it rarefies; and that being afcended, it mult difperfe it- 
felf to prefcrve the Equilibrium ; that is, by a contrary 
Current the upper Air mull move from thofe Parts whero 
thegreateft Heat is: fo by a kind of Circulation, the North- 
Eaft "Trade-Wind below, will be attended with a South- 
Weflerly above ; and the South-Eatt with a North-Weft 
Wind above. SccCurrent, Uudzk- Current, Sjfc 

That this is more than a bare Conjecture, the atmoft in- 
fbntaneous Change of the Wind to the oppoiite Point,which 
is frequently found in pafling the Limits oj the Trade-Winds, 
feems to affurc us ; but that which above all confirms this 
Hypothefis, is the Phenomenon of the Monfoons, by this 
means, moil eafily fclved, and without it hardly expli- 
cable. See Monsoon. 

Suppofing therefore fuch a Circulation as above 5 it is to 
be confider'd, that to the Northward of the Indian Ocean, 
there is every where Land, within the ufual Limits of the 
Latitude of 50, viz Arabia, Terfia, India, &c. which, for 
the fame reafon as the Mediterranean Pans of Africa, are 
fubject- to unfufirerable Heats, when the Sun is to the 
North, pafling nearly Vertical ; but yet are temperate c- 
nough, when the Sun is remov'd towards the other Tro- 
pick, becaufe of a Ridge of Mountains at fome diftance 
within the Land, faid to be frequently in Winter cover'd 
with Snow, over which the Air, as it pafTes, muft needs 
be much chill'd Hence it happens, that the Air com- 
ing, according to the general Rule, out of the North-Eait, 
in the Indian Sea, is fometimes hotter, fometimes colder, 
than that which, by this Circulation, is re turn *d out of the 
South-Weft; ar.d by confequence, fometimes the Under- 
Current, or Wind, is from the Nortb-Eall, fometimes from 
the South- Weft. 

Tnat this has no other Caufe, is clear from the Times, 
wherein thefe Winds fet, viz. mA$fil% when the Sun 
begins to warm thofe Countries to the N T orth, the South- 
Weft Monfoons begin, and blow during the Heats till Oc- 
tober, when the Sun being rerir'd, and all things growing 
cooler Northward, and the Heat increafing to the South, 
the North-Eaft enter, and blow all the Winter, till April 
again. And it is undoubtedly from the fame Principle, 
that to the Sourhward of the Equator, in part of the In- 
dian Ocean, the North-Weft Winds fucceed the Southr- 
Eaft, when the Sun draws near the Tropic of Capricorn* 
See Tide. 

But, the Induftry of fome late Writers having brought 
the Theory of the Production and Motion of Winds to 
ffjmewhat of a Mathematical Demonftration; we /hall 
here give it the Reader in that form. 

Zaws cf the Trodutlicn, Sec. of Winds. 

If the Spring of the Air be weaken'd in any place, more 
than in the adjoining places; a Wind will blow thro* the 
place where ihe Diminution is. See Elasticity. 

For, fince the Air tndeavours,by its elaftic Force, to ex- 
pand itfelf every way j if that Force be lefs in one place 
than another ; the Nifus of the more, againft the jgfaAaf- 
tic, will be greater than the Nifus of the latter a*din%,tjie 

former The lefs elaftic. Air, therefore, will rdj&vw-Sl 

lefs force than it is urg'd, by trrp more clai^B--£\*Gd , nfe- 
quently, the lefs elaftic will be driven out. .g^a^pj^re^ and*" 
the more elaiiic will fucceed, ■ \ /.^^"w'*"" 

If, now, the Excefs of the Spring* of ;ihe''" more elaftic, 
above that of the lefs elaftic, be fuch as to occafion a little 
alteration in the Barofcope ; the Motion both of the Air 
expellM, and that which fucceeds it, will become fehfible. 

2. Hence, fince the Spring of the Ai.r .increafes, as the 
comprefling Weight increafes ; and coniprefs'd Air is den- 
fe r than Air lefs comprefsM : All Winds blow into rarer 
Air out of a place til I'd with a denfer. 

3. Wherefore, fince a denfer Air is fpecifically heavier 
than a rarer; an extraordinary Lightncfs of the Air in 
any place, muft be attended with extraordinary Winds or 
Storms. 

Now, an extraordinary Fall of the Mercury in the Baro- 



meter, .'-Viewing an extraordinary Lightnefs of the Atmo- 
fphere; 'tis no wonder, ; f th.it foretels Storms. 

4. If the Air be fuddenly condens'd in any place, its 
Spring will be fuddenly diminish 'd : Hence, if this Dimi- 
nution be great enough to aftvet the Barometer, there will 
a Wind blow thro' the condens'd Air. 

5. But fince it cannot be fuddenly condens'd, unlefs it 
have before been much rarefy'd ; there will a Wind blow 
thro' rhe Air, as it cools, after having been violently 
beared. 

6". In like manner, if Air be fuddenly rarefy'd, its Spring 
is fuddenly increas'd ; wherefore, it will flow thro* the 
contiguous Air, not acted on by the rarefying Force— 
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■KWind, therefore, will blow out of a place, in which the 
Airisfuddenlyrarefy'd: And on this Principle, in all pro- 
bability, it is, that, 

I. Mod Caves are found to emit Wind, either wore or 
le Is. Since the Sun's Power in rarefying the Air, ii no- 
torious ; it muft neceffarily have a great influence or the 
Generation of Winds. 

The riling and changing of the Wind is determin'd ex- 
perimentally, by means of Weather-cocks, placed a-top of 

•Houfes, (Sc. But thefe only indicate what paffes about 

their own Height, or near the Surface of the Earth : Wol- 
fius alluring us, from Obfervations of feveral Tears, that 
the higher Winds which drive the Clouds, are different 

from the lower ones, which move the Weather-cocks 

Mr. Tlerham obferves fomething not unlike this; ThvC. 
Theol. l.i. c. 2. 

The Author laft mention'd obferves, upon comparing 
feveral Series of Obfervations made of the Winds in diver" 
Countries, viz. England, Ireland, Switzerland, Italy, 
France, New England, He. That the Winds in tbofe feve- 
ral places feldom agree ; but when they do, it is common- 
ly when they are flrong, and of long continuance in the 
iame Quarter ; and more, he thinks, in the Northerly and 
Eaflerly, than in other Points — Alfo, that a flrong Wind 
in one place, is oftentimes a weak one in another; or mo- 
derate, according as the places are nearer, or more re- 
mote. 'Philofoph.Tranfacl. N J 2)7, and 311. 

Laws of the Force, and Velocity o/Wind. 

Wind being only Air in Motion, and Air being a Fluid, 
fubjeet to the Laws of other Fluids ; its Force may be 
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Sails, becomes heavier and heavier, and preffes on the &,mi 
till being a Counter-poife to the Force of the Wind on the 
Sails, it flops the Motion thereof. An Index, then, fitted 
upon the fame Axis at tight Angles with the Arm, by its 
ruing or falling, points out the Strengd, of the Wind, on a 
Plane divided like a Dial-Plate into Degrees. See Ane- 

MOMETER, 

Vitalities of Winds. 

i. A Wind Mowing from the Sea, is always moilt : In 
Summer, us cold. ; , and in Winter, warm : unlefs the Sea. 
be froze up— This is well demonflrated thus: There is 
Vapour continually riling out of all Water, (as appears e- 
ven hence, that a Quantity of Water being left a little 
w r h,le . '" a " °P en Veffel > is f °™<l fenfibly diminifh'd) but 
elpecialy i( it be expos'd to the Sun's Rays ; in which 
Cale, the Evaporation is beyond all expeflation. See Va- 
pour.] By this means, the Air incumbent on the Sea 

becomes impregnated with a deal of Vapour. But the' 
Winds blowing from off the Sea, fweep thefe Vapours a- 
long with them; and confcquently ate always moilt. 

Again, Water in Summer, Sic. conceives lefs Heat than 
terreftrial Bodies expos'd to the fame Rays of the Sun ; 
but in Winter, Sea-Water is warmer than the Earth co- 
ver'd with Ftoft and Snow, &c. Wherefore, as the Air 
contiguous to any Body, is found to partake of its Heat 
and Cold, the Air contiguous to Sea- Water will be warmer 
in Winter, and colder in Summer, than that contiguous to 

the Earth Or thus : Vapours rais'd from Water by 

the Sun's Warmth in Winter, is warmer than the Air it 

- rifes in ; (as appears from the Vapours condenfinff and be- 

brought ,0 a precfe Computation: Thus— the Ratio of coming vf.ble almofl as foon Jthev "« eo^fn™ Airl 

the fpecific Gravity of any other Bind, ,0 that of Air, to- Frefh Quantities of Vapour, therefore contnTalv warm 

ppther ninth the. Share that. J?l„;j i^-holl'A /,., *£* m— /K -__ .ijS. r . r '. l »ercrore, continually warm- 



gether with the Space that Fluid impell'd by the 'Prejfure 
of the Air, moves in any given 'time, being given ; we 
■can determine the Space which the Air itfelf, a&ed on by 
the fame Force, will move in the fame time : By this 
Rule, 

1. As the fpecific Gravity of Air, is to that of any other 
Fluid; fo, reciprocally, is the Square of the Space which 
that Fluid, impell'd by any Force, moves in any given 
time, to the Square of the Space which the Air, by the 
fame Impulfe, will move in the fame time. 



Suppofing, therefore, the Ratio of the Specific Gravity And therefore the Ai 



e Atmofphere over the Sea, will raife its Heat be- 
yond that of the Air over the Land Again, the Sun's 

Rays refleaed from the Earth into the Air, in Summer, 
ate much more than thofe from the Water into &ir : The 
Air therefore over the Earth, warm'd by the Refeaion of 
more Rays than that over Water, is warmer Heuce Sea- 
Winds make thick, cloudy, hazy Weather. 
_ 2. Winds blowing from the Continent, are always dry ; 

in Summer, warm ; and cold in Winter For there is 

much lefs Vapour ariling from the Earth, than from Water. 




:, if we fuppofe Water impell'd by the given Force, nent, carries but little Vapo! 
two Feet in a Second of Time; then will/= 2 ; dry. 



•es 

Hence 
to move 

and fince the fpecific Gravity of Water to the Air, is as 
970 to 1 j we /hall have ^ = ^70, and c=i ; confequent- 
ly* = V / 5>7c- 4 = / 3880 = 52; Feet. The Velocity 
of the Wind, therefore, to that of Water moved by the 
famePowet, will be as 623 to 2 ; i.e. if Water move two 
Feet in a Second, the Wind will fly 623 Feet. 

2. Add, that /= •/ (cx':b) and therefore the Space any- 
Fluid, impell'd by any Impreflion, moves in any time, is 
determin'd, by finding a fourth Proportional to the two 
lumbers that exptefs the Ratio of the fpecific Gravity, 
and the Squate of the Space the Wind moves in, in the' 

given time The fquare Root of that foutth Proportional 

is the Space requit'd. 

M.Mariotte, e.gr. found, by various Experiments, that 
a ptetty flrong Wind moves 24 Feer in a Second of Time ; 
wherefore, if the Space which the Water, aded on by the 
fame Force as the Air, will defcribe in the fame time, be 
requk'd; then will c= 1, ^ = 24, b = 070 ; and we fhall 
find/= •/ C57<f : 97o) = jf . 

3. The Velocity of Wind being given, to determine the 
frcjftire requir'd to produce that Velocity ; we have this 

Rule :— The Space the Wind moves in one Second of 

Time, is to the height a Fluid is to be rais'd in an empty 
Tube in order to have a Preffure capable of producing 
that Velocity ; in a Ratio compounded of the fpecific Gra- 
vity of the Fluid to that of the Air, and of quadruple the 
Altitude a Body defcends in the firft Second of Time, 
to the forefaid Space of the Air. 

Suppofe, e.gr. the Space the Air moves in a Second, 
a = 24 Feet, or 288 Inches ; call the Altitude of the third 
k, and the Ratio of Mercury to Air b : c = 1 3 580 : r, d = 
181 Inches ; x will be lefs than that Number by one' Line, 
or ,5r of an Inch. And hence we fee why a fmall, but 



■The Wind, therefore, blowing over the Conti- 



ur with it; and is therefore 

Further, the Earth in Summer is warmer than Water 

expos d to the fame Rays of the Sun Hence, as the, 

Air partakes of the Heat of contiguous Bodies; that over 
the Earth in Summer will be warmer than that over the 
Water : Therefore the Wind, He. 

After the like manner it is (hewn, that the Lmd-Winds 

ate cold in Winter Hence we fee why hwi-Winds 

make clear, cold Weather. See Weather. 

Our Northerly and Southerly Winds, however, which are 

commonly efteem'd theCaufes of cold and warm Weather 

Mr. <Derham obferves, are really the Effea of the Cold* 

■ Warmth of the Atmofphere. Hence it is, that wa 



afterwards wheels about towards the Southerly Quarters, 
when the Sun has well warm'd the Air, and again in the 
cold Evening turns Northerly or Eaflerly. 

For the manner wherein North- Eaflerly Winds contribute 
to Slights ; fee Blight. 

For the Effeil of Winds on the Barometer, and thermo- 
meter ; fee Barometer and Thermometer. 

Wind, in Navigation, is the fame Agitation of the Air 
confider'd as ferving for the Motion of Veffels on the Water. 
See Sailing. 

The Winds are divided with refpea to the Points of the 
Hotizon from which they blow, into Cardinal and Colla- 
teral. 

Cardinal Winds, are thofe blowing ftom the four Cardi- 
nal Points, Eaft, Weft, North, and South. See Car- 
dinal. 

Collateral Winds, are the intermediate Winds between two 
Cardinal Winds— -The Number of thefe is infinite, as 



fudd.n Change in the Barometer, ftould be follow'd'with the Points from which"theybiow''are'; TuT only a feS of 
v,olent Winds. See Barometer. them are confidec . d in Pr / ake .- 

The Fotce or the Wind is determin d experimentally by " 



a peculiar Machine, call'd an Anemometer, Wind Med- 
furer ; which being moved by means of Sails, like thofe 
of iWind-Alill, raifes a Weight, that, ftill the higher it is 
rais'd, receding further from the Centre of Motion^ by Hi- 
ding along an hollow Arm fitted on to the Axis of the 



- - only a few of them 
have their diftinguilhing Names. See Collateral. 
The antient Greeks at firft only ufed the four Cardinal 

ones ; at length, they took in four more Vitruvius 

gives us a Table of twenty, befides the Cardinals, in ufe 
among the Romans. 
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The Modems, as their Navigation is much more perfect Note, The antient Names are here, after Ricciolus, adap- 

than the antient, have given Names to twenty-eight Colla- ted to the modern ones; not as the Winds formerly denoted 

teral ones 5 which they range into primary and fecundary — by thofewere precifely the fame with thefe, (for the antient 

and the fecundary they iubdivide into thofe of the flrfl and Number and Divifion being different from the Modern, the 

fecond Order. SeePoiNT. Points they refer to will be fomewhat different) butasthefe- 

The Englift Names of the primary Collateral Winds and are what come the neareft. — Thus, Vitruvius only 

Points are compounded of the Names of the Cardinal ones, reckoning twenty-four Winds, difpofes the Points they refer 
North mi South being flill prefix'd. 

The Names of the fecundary Collateral Winds of the 
firil Order, arecompounded of the Names of theCardinals 



and the adjacent primary one Thofe of the fecond Order 

are compounded of the Names of the Cardinal, or the next 
adjacent primary ; and the next Cardinal, with the addition 

of the Word {by). The Latins have diflinct Names for 

each 3 all which are exprels'd in the following Table. 

Names of the Winds ,1 

and Points of the Diflance of the 



to in a different Order ; as in the following Table. 
Names of the 'Diflance front Names of the 'Diflance from 

Baft. 



Winds. 



Er.glifli. 



1. North. 

2. North by Eafl. 

;. North-North- 
Eaft. 

4.. North-Eaft by 
North. 



North- Eafl. 



1 Sepcntrio. 

2 Gallicus. 

3 Supernas, 

4 Aquilo. 

5 Eureas. 

6 Carbas. 



North. 



Winds, 



Compafs. 



Latin and Greek. 



! Parts, igc. 
From North. 



S.North-Eatr byE. 

7. Ealt-North- 
Eaft. 

8. Eaft by North. 



y. Eafl. 

10. Eaft by South. 

it. Eaft-South- 
Eall. 

12. South- Eaft by 



Eaft. 



Septentrio, or Soreas, 
Hyperboreas. 

Hypaquilo. 
Gallicus. 

Aquilo. 
Mcfoboreas 

Mefaquilo. 

Supernas. 
Artlapeliotes. 

fforapeliotes. 

Grtectts. 
Hypocajfias. 
Ca:fias Hellefpontius. <>1 

Mefocajfias. I 

Carbas. 1 7°* 



15 



45 



5« 



'5 



45 



from the Eaft 
Solamts, Subfilanus, o s o' 

Apeliotes. \ 

Hypeurus, or Hyper- IZ J 5 

eurus. 
Eurus, or Volturnus 



'3- 



South-Eafi. 

14. South-Eaft by 
South. 

15. South-South- 
Eati. 

11J. South by Eaft 

17. South 

18. South by Weft. 

19. South-South 
Weft. 

20. South-Weft by 
South. 

2i. South Weft 



22. South- Weft by 
Weft. 

2 5 .Weft-South-W. 
24. Weft by South. 



25. Wefl. 

a«. Weft by North. 

27. Weft-North- 
Weft. 

28. North-Weft by 
Weft. 

29. North-Wefl. 

;o. North- Weft by 

North. 

31, North-North- 
Weft. 

32. North by Weft. 



Mefeurus. 

Notafeliotes Euro- 

aiifier. 
Hypophcenix. 

Phoenix, Phoenicias, 
Leuco-notus,Gange 
ticus. 

Mefophcenix. 



Aufter, Noms, Me- 

ridies. 
Hypoiibononotus, Al- 

fanus. 
Libonotus, Notoly- 
bicus Auftro-africus. 
Mefolibonotus. 

Noto-Zefhyrus. 

Noto-Lybicus. 

Africus. 
Hypolibs. 

Hypafricus. 

Subvefperus. 
Libs. 
Mefolibs. 

Mefozephyrus. 



33 
45 
5« 
«7 

!i 
fron 



4> 



5* 



30 
45 

I? 

30 

45 

heSouth, 
o' 
15 

30 



15 



Zephyrus, Favonius, 

Occidens. 
Hypargcites. 

Hypocorus. 
Argcftes. 

Caurus, Corus, 

Japyx. 
Mefargeftes. 

Mefocorus. 
Zeflhyro boreas, So- 

rolybicus,Olym£ias 
Hypocircius. 

Hypothrafcias. 

Scirem. 
Circius, Thrafcias. 

Mefocircius. 



*7 
7S 



from the Weft. 



U 



30 



45 



*5 



30 



45 



Names of the 
Winds. 



7 Solamts. 

8 Urn it bias, 
o Ca:cia<:. 

10 Euru?. 
1-1 Volturnus. 
12 Eiirop; 



13 Aufier. 

14 Alianus. 

15 Libonot. 
16" Africus. 

17 Subvefper. 

18 Argeftes. 



Uifia7j.ee fromYNames of the 



South. 



Winds. 



ii) Favonius. 

20 Etefire. 

21 Circius. 
Caurus. 
Corus. 

24 Thralcias. 



'I)ifiance from 
Weft. 



55 

40 
75 



For the Ufe of 'the Winds in Navigation, &c. SeeRiiuMB, 
Compass, &c. 

Wind Gmi, a Machine, ferving to explode Bullets, and 
other Shot, with great Violence ; by the force of the Air. 
See Gun. 

This Arm charged with Air, has an Effecl: fesree inferior 
to that of a common Fire- Arm charged with Gun-Powder ; 
but it difcharges itfelf with a much lefs Report : And 'tis 
this, which, in all probability, gave occafion to the Fable 
of white Gun- Powder. See Gun -'Powder. 

There are Wind-Guns of divers Contrivances; the molt 
eafy and portable one, and the moll: in ufe is reprefented, 
(Tab.PNEUMATics,i^.i4.) It confifts of around Metalline 
Tube 3, 3. open at the end c c t and exaclly ftopp'd at the 
other end ^, like the Barrels of other Guns 5 I, i, i, i, is 
another larger Metal Tube, wherein the former isdifpoied 
fo as to leave a Space between 'em 4, 4, wherein Air may 
be inclofed. The two Tubes arc joined together at ths 
common Aperture c c by a circular Plate exactly folder'd 
to both, fo as to prevent the Air from efcaping out of the 
Space 4, 4, i£c. At 8 is a fpring Valve, which opening in- 
wardly, letsthe Air pafs through from 2 into the Spacer, 
but prevents its return from 1 to 2. Near the clofe end of 
the inner Tube are two Holes 6 and 5 ; by the iirft the 
Spacer and the inner Tube communicate, fo that the Air 
would pafs out of that into this, but that the Paflage is 
ftop'd by a Valve opening outwardly ; by the latter there 
is a communication between the open Air, the S^ace 4, 
and the inner Barrel : only the Air pent up in the Space 
can't efcape at this Hole by reafon of a little Tube exaclly 
folder'd to both Barrels, which flops the communication: 
nor can Air efcape out of the inner Barrel through this little 
Tube, by reafon of a little moveable Pin which exaclly fills 
the Cavity of the Tube. 

Laflly, the Part 2, 2, 2, 2, reprefents the Body of a Sy- 
ringe or Sucking-Pump ; by which, as much Airaspoffible, 

is to be intruded into the Space 4, 4, £5?c. After which 

a Bullet being put into the Cavity ofthe inner Barrel, as high, 
as the little Tube 5, the Gun ischarged. See Syringe. 

Now, todifcharge it, the little Valve 6 is pu/h'd up by 
means of the Pin that playsun the little Tube 5. Upon 
this, the comprefs'd Air in the Cavity of the outer Barrel 4 
ruffling through the Hole 6 into the Cavity of the inner 
Barrel; expels the Bullet with a vaft force, fufficient to 
penetrate a thick Board. 

Note, To give the Machine the greater refemblance of a 
Fire- Arm, the Part 2, 2, 2, 2, is ufually fa/hion'd like the 
Butt-end of a MuTquet, and on the Part 28, 28 is fitted a 
Lock ; by turning the Trigger of which, the Pin 5 is made 

to pufh back the Valve, and fo difcharge the Piece. ■ 

By the Lock too, it is contrived that either the whole 
Charge of Air may be fpent at one Explofion, or only part 
of it, and the reft referved for frefh Bullets. By this 
piece of Mechanifm, we can have half a dozen good, effec- 
tive Shoots, with one Charge of Air. 

WiNj>J5£g, an addle Egg, or Egg that has taken Wind.. 
See Egg. 

WiND-i^/i, denotes Fruit blown off the Tree by theWind. 
"WiND-Gii//, in Horfes, a foft, flatulent Tumour or Blad- 
der, arifing en the fetlock Joint, and caufing great Pain, 
efpecially in hot Weather and hard Ways. See Gall. 

It is ufually owing to a violent Srrain 5 extreme Labour, 
and Heat, a Horfe's ftanding on a floping Floor, a Blow 
from another, or the like. 

Wind- 
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VJwd-MM, a kind of Mill which receives its Motion 
frcm the Impulfe of the Wind. SeeMin,. 

The Windmill, tho' a Machine common enough, has yet 
fomewhat in it more ingenious than is ufually imagined.— 
Add, that it is ufually granted to have a degree of Per- 
fection which few of the popular Engines have attained 

to, and which the Makers are but little aware of Tho* 

the new Geometry, &c. has furnithed ample Matter for 
its Improvement. 

Structure of the VJmn-MiU. 

The internal Structure of the Windmill™ much the fame 

with that of Water-Miils The difference between 

'em lies chiefly in an external Apparatus for the Applica- 
tion of the Power. 

This Apparatus confifts of an Axis LF (Tab. Pneuma- 
tics, Fig- 15.) thro' which pafs two Rods or Yards, A B 
and C D, interjecting each other at right Angles in E,whofe 
length is ufually about 32 Feet : On thefe Rodsare form'd 
a kind of Sails, Vanes, or Flights, in the Figure of Trape- 
ziums, with parallel Bales, the greater whereof II I is 
about fix Feet, and the lefs F G determined by Radii drawn 
from the Centre E, to C and H. 

Thefe Sails are to be capable of being always turn'd to 
the Wind, that they may receive its Impreflion : In order 
to which, there are two different Contrivances, which confti- 
tute the two different kinds of Wind-Mills in ufe. 

In the one, the whole Machine is fuitain'd upon a mo- 
vable Arbor or Axis perpendicular to the Horizon, on a 
Stand or Foot ; and turn'd occafionally this way or that, by 
means of a Lever. 

In the other, only the Cover, or Roof of the Machine, 

with the Axis and Sails turn round In order to which, 

The Cover is built Turret-wife, and the Turret encom- 
pafs'd with a Wooden-Ring, wherein is a Groove, at the 
bottom whereof are placed at certain alliances, a number of 
Bra fa Truckles, and within the Groove is another Ring 
upon which the whole Turret {lands. To the moveable 
Ring are connected Beams a b and/c ; and to the Beam 
a b, in b is faften'd a Rope, which at the other extreme 
thereof is fitted to a Windlafsor Axis in Feritrochio : This 
Rope being drawn through the Iron Hook G, and the Wind- 
lafe turn'd, the Sails will be moved round, and put in the 
direction requir'd. 

'Theory of the Motion of a WiND-yW///, ivith the Pofition of 
the Saih or Vanes thereof. 

The Angle the Sails are to make with their common 
Axis, fo as the Wih& may have the greateit Eff-ct, is a 
Matter of nice Enquiry, and has employ *d the Thoughts of 
the Mathematicians. 

To conceive why a Wind-Mill moves at all, the Theory 

of compound Motions muit be fuppofed A Body moving 

perpendicularly againit any Surface, (hikes it with alt its 

force. If it move parallel to the Surface, it does not 

llrike it at all : And if it move obliquely, its Motion being 
compounded of the perpendicular and parallel Motion, only 
acts on the Surface confidcr'd as it is perpendicular, and 
only drives it in the direction of the Perpendicular. So that 
every oblique Direction of a Motion is the Diagonal of 
a Parallelogram, whofe perpendicular and parallel Directions 
are the two Sides. Add, That if a Surface, which being 
{truck obliquely has only received the perpendicular Di- 
rection, be faflen'd to fome other Body, fo as that it cannot 
purfue'its perpendicular Direction, but mult change it for 
fome other; in that Cafe, the Perpendicular itfelf becomes 
the Diagonal of a new Parallelogram, one of whofe Sides is 
the Direction the Surface may follow, and the other, that it 
cannot, ' ^ . .^ „ 

Thus, a Rudder faften'd obliquely to the Keel of a Veflel, 
being llruck by the Current of Water parallel _ to the Keel, 
and of conference obliquely with regard to itfelf; it will 
appear, by drawing the Line of perpendicular Impulfe, 
that it tends to tear the Rudder from the Keel, and to 
carry it away : And that this Direction perpendicular to the 

Rudder, is oblique to the Keel. The Rudder, then, 

would be carried off in an oblique Direction : But, as, in 
effect, it is fofecur'd, that it cannot be torn or carried off; 
we are only to confider, in this compound Motion, that of 
the two Directions wherewith it can move without being 
torn from the Keel ; and leave the other which would tear 
it off, as ufelefs. 

Now, the Direaionin which it can move without parting 
from the Keel, is that which carries it circularly about its Ex- 
tremity as a Centre. So that the effect of the oblique Im- 
pulfe of the Water on the Rudder, is reduced, fir ft to a per- 
pendicular Impreflion, which is again reduced to the mere 
turning the Rudder round; or, if the Rudder be im- 
moveable, to the turning of the Vcffel. 

Now, in an oblique and compound Motion, where only 
one of theDireaions is of fervice; the greater Ratio the 
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other has thereto, the lefs effect will the Motion have ; and 

vice verfa. In examining the compound Motions of the 

Rudder, we find that the more oblique it is to the Keel, the 
Ratio of the Direftion that ferves to turn it to the other, 
is the greater. But, on the other hand, the more oblique 
it is to the Keel, and of confequence to the Courfe of the 
Water which is fuppofed parallel thereto, the more weakly 
it ftrikes. The obliquity of the Rudder, therefore, has at 
the fame time both an Advantage and a Difad vantage ; but 
as thofe are not equal, and as each of 'em are ftiU varying 
with every different Pofition of the Rudder, they become 
complicated varioufly, fo that fometimes the one prevails, 
and lometimes the other. 

It has been a Point of Enquiry to find the Pofition of the 
Rudder wherein the Advantage thould be the greateft. 
M. Rcnait, in his famous Theory of the Working of Ships, 
has found that the belt fituation of the Rudder is when it 
makes an Angle of 55 Degees with the Keel. See Sail- 
ing, Steering, £«7c. 

it, now,a Wind-Mill expofed directly to the Wind, /hould 
have its tour Sails perpendicular to the common Axis 
wherein they are fitted, they would receive the Wind per- 
pendicularly ; and it is vifible that Impulfe would only 
tend to over-turn 'em —There is a neceflity, therefore, 



to have 'em oblique to the common Axis, that they may 
receive the Wind obliquely. 

For the greater eafe 5 let us only confider one Vertical 

Sail— The oblique Impulfe of the Wind on this Sail 

is reducible to a perpendicular Impulfe : And that Di- 
reflion, as the Sail cannot abfolutely keep to it, is com- 
pounded of two ; one whereof tends to make it turn on 
its Axis, and the other to fall backwards. But it is only 
thefirft of thefe Directions can be obey'd. Of confequence 
the whole Impulfe of the Wind on the Sail has no oiher 
effect but to make it turn from right to left, or from left 
to right, as its acute Angle turns this way or that. And 
the Structure of the Machine is fo happy, that the three 
other Sails are determined, from the fame reafons, to move 
the fame way. 

The Obliquity of the Sails with regard to their Axis, has 
precifely the fame Advantage, and Difadvamage, with the 

Obliquity of the Rudder to the Keel. And M. 'Parent, 

feeking, by the new Analyfis, the moft advantageous Situa- 
tion of the Sails on the Axis, finds it pr<:cifely the fame 
Angle of 55 Degrees. Yet, in practice this Rule is very 
little obferved ; as, indeed, being little known. They are 
ufually about 60 Degrees, which is very much out of the 
way. 

Elliptical Vltxv-Mlt. 

M. 'Parent confiders further, what Figure the Sails of a 
Wind-Mill mall have, to receive the greateft Impulfe 
from the Wind ; and he determines it to be a S^or of an 
Ellipfis whofe Centre is that of the Axis or Arbor of the 
Mill 5 and the little Semi-Axis, the height of thirty-two 
Feet. As for the greater, it follows neceffarily from the 
Rule that directs the Sail to be inclined to the Axis 55 
Degrees. 

On this foot, he affumes four fuch Sails, each whereof is 
one-fourth of an Ellipfis ; which, he {hew?, will receive all 

the Wind, and lofe none, as the common ones do. Thefe 

four Surfaces multiply'd by the Lever with which the Wind 
acts on one of 'em, exprefs the whole force the Wind has 
to move the Machine, or the whole force the Machine has 
when in Motion. 

The fame manner of Reafoning apply'd to a common 
Wind-Mitt whofe Sails are Rectangular, and their Height 
about five times their Breadth ; thews that the Elliptic 
Wind-Mill has above feven times the force of the common 
one. A prodigious Advantage ! And worthy, fure, to have 
the common Practice fet afide for, could fo common a 
Practice beeafily changed. 

A Wind-Mill with fix Elliptic Sails, he thews, would ftill 
have more force than one with four-- -It would only have 
the fame Surface with the four; fince the four contain the 
whole Spa:e of the Eliipfis as well as the fix. But the 
force of the fix would be greater than that of the four in 
the Ratio of 245 to 23T. If it were defir'd to have only 
two Sails, each being a Semi-Ellipfis, the Surface would be 
{till the fame, but the force would be diminifhed by near 
one- third of that with fix Sails ; by reafon the greatnefsof 
the Sectors would much fhorten the Lever with which the 
Wind ads. 

The bejl Form and Proportion of RetfangzdaryJiN-D-MiUs. 

But, as Elliptical Sails would be fomething Co new, that 
there is little room to expect they will come into common 
Ufe ; the fame Author has confider'd which Form, among 
the reaangular ones, will be the moft advantageous, i. e. 
which, the" Product of whofe Surface by the Lever of the 
Wind will be the greateft. And by the Method de Max- 

inns 
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imis $$ Minimis, he finds them very different from the 
common ones. 

The Refult of his Enquiry is, that the Width of the 
rectangular Sail fhould be nearly double its Height or 
Length ; whereas the Height or Length are ufually made 
almoft five times their Width. — Add, that as the Height, 
or Length, is the Dimenfion taken from the Centre of the 
Axis; the greateft Dimenfion of the new rectangular Sail 
will be turn'd towards the Axis, and the fmalleft from it: 
Quite contrary to the Pofition of the common Sails. 

The Force of a Windmill with four of thefe new rectan- 
gular Sails, M. 'Parent fhews, will be to the Force of 4 
Elliptic Sails, nearly as 1; to 23 ; which leaves a confidera- 
ble advantage on the fide of the Elliptic ones : yet will the 
Force of the new rectangular Sails be nearly four times as 
great as thofe of the common ones. 

M. 'Parent likewife confiders what Number of the new 
Sails will be mod advantageous, and finds that the fewer 

Sails, the more Surface there will be, but the lefs Force 

The Ratio of the Force of a Windmill with t Sails, will 
be to another with 4, nearly as 14 to 13. And the Force 
of another with 1, will be to that with 4, nearly as 13 
to p. 

As to the common Windmill, its force ftill diminifhes as 
the Breadth of the Sails is fmaller in proportion to the 
Height. The ufual Proportion, therefore, of 5 to i, is 
exceedingly disadvantageous. 

The Ufes of this new Theory of Windmills are very 

obvious The more Force a Windmill has, the fwifter 

it turns; the more it difpatches v and the lefs Wind it 
needs. Add, that on this Theory, one may have a Wind- 
mill, whofe Sail fhall be a deal lefs, and yet the Force a 
deal greater, than in the common one. 

W Lbm-Inftraments, in Mufic, ate Inflruments play'd by 
the Wind, chiefly the Breath j in contradiftinflion to 
String-lnfirumenrs, and Inflruments of the pulfatile Sound. 
See Music. 

The Wind-Itifiriments known to the Antients, were the 
Tibia, Fifiala, Syringa of Pan, confiding of (even Reeds 
join 'd fide-wile ; Organs, Tube, Cornua, and Limits: See 
Tibia, Fistula, igc. each under the proper Amcle. 

Thofe of the Moderns, are the Flute, Bagpipe, Haut- 
boy, Trumpet, lie. See Flute, Bagpipe, i£c- 

WlSD Pro£&, "J CTymPANITES. 

Wind Colic, 5- See -cColic. 

Wmi) r»«n, ft. J CTuMOR. 

WINDASS, Wandass, and Wanlass , corruptly 
Windlass; a Term in Hunting— —Thus, to drive the 
Windlafs, fignifies the chafing a Deer to a Star...;, •■ 1 
one is ready with a Bow or Gun to fhoot. See Hunt 

ING. 



Omnes Hit qui tenuerunt in Sondagii tenwa file- 
bant vocari Cufiumarii : £t quotiefamque TJominus ad 
venandum venerit, illi Cufiumarii folebant fugare Windaf- 
fum, ad fiabulum in Venatione ferarum Seftiarum fecun- 
dum quantitatem Tenune fute. MS. de Con'fuetud. Mane- 
rii de Sutton Colfield, An. 3. Ed. 2. 

WINDLASS, or Windless, a Machine ufed to raife 
huge Weights withal, as Guns, Stones, Anchors, tgc. See 
Machine. 

Ir is very fimple, confining only of three Pieces of 

Wood ; a Roll or Axle-Tree, and a Pully The Pieces 

of Wood meet a-top ; being plac'd diagonally, fo as to 

prop each othet The Axis or Roller goes thfo' two of 

the Pieces, and turns in them The Pully is faften'd 

a-top, where the three Pieces join. 

Lallly, there are two Levers go thro' the Roll, where- 
by it is turn'd, and the Rope, which comes over the Pully, 
is wound oft, and on the fame. 

Windlass in a Ship, is a Piece of Timber, having fix 
or eight Squares, and fix'd abaft the Stern aloft, where 
the Cables come in from one fide of the Ship to the other ; 
- ufed in Meal-Ships, and in the Flcmifi Ships, which are 
lightly mann'd. 

This Windlafs will purchafe more by much than any 
Capflan in the weighing of an Anchor, and without any 
danger to thofe that heave; becaufe they heave here 
with Hand-Spikes, put into the Hole at either End of the 
Windlafs. See Capstan. 

WinD-Tackle-Slocks, in a 3hip, are the main double 
Blocks or Pulleys ; which being made fait to the end of 
* fmall Cable, ferve for the hoifting of Goods into the 
Ship, (ic. See Block, Tackle, S$c. 

To wind or wend a Ship, fignifies to. bring her Head 
about. 

How winds or wends the Skip ? is a Queftion ask'd by- 
Mariners concerning a Ship under Sail, fignifying as much 
as, upon what Point of the Compafs does fhe lie with her 
Head ? 

\lis-D-ward Tide, in the Sea-Langmge, * Tide which 
runs againft the Wind. See Tide, 
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WINDOW, q.d. Wind-Z)cor, an Aperture or open Place 
in the fide of an Houfe, to let in the Air and Light. See 
Building,. Apertion, Light. 

We have various Kinds and Forms of Windows ; ai 

Glafs Windows, Wire Windows, Horn Windows, &&-* 

Arch'd Windows, Circular Windows, Elliptical Windows, 
Square and Flat Windows; Round Windows, Oval Win- 
dows, Gothic Windows, Regular Windows, Ruflic ,W in- 
dows,iSc. Sky-Lights. See Glass, Glaziery, Lead, 
Plumbery, Vice, £$c. 

Dormer Windows; or Latherns. See Dormer and 
Luthern. 

Tranfim Windows. See Transom. 

The chief Rules with regard to Windows are r. That 

they be as few in Number, and as moderate in Dimen- 
fions, as may confift with other Refpects ; inafmucb as all' 
Openings are Weakenings- — 2. That they be pla- 
ced at a convenient Diilance from the Angles, or Corners 
of the Building ; becaufe that part ought not to be open 
and infeebled, whofe Office is to fupport and faften all the 
reft of the Building 3. That Care be taken the Win- 
dows be all equal one with another in their Rank and Or- 
der; fo that thofe on the right hand may anfwer to thofe 
on the left, and thofe above be right over thofe below : 
for this Situation of Windows will not only be handfome 
and uniform ; but alfo the Void being upon the Void, and 
the Full upon the Full, it will be a fttengthening to the 
whole Fabrick. 

As to their Dimenfions, Care is to be ufed neither to give 
them more, nor lefs Light than is needful ; therefore re- 
gard is to be had to the Bignefs of the Rooms which are 
to receive the Light. 'Tis evident that a great Room 
needs more Light, and confequently a greater Window 
than a little Room ; and ^ contra. 

The Apertures of Windows in middle-fized Houfes, may 

be four and a half, or five Feet between the Jambs ; and 

in the greater Buildings, fix and a half, or feven Feet ; 

and their Height may be double the Length at the lead 

But in high Rooms, or larger Buildings, the 



Height may be a third, a fourth, or half their Breadth, 
more than double their Length. 

Such are the Proportions for Windows of the firft Story ; 

.cording to thefe muft thofe in the upper Stories be 

BreadtE; but as to Height, they muft diminifh : the 

Story may be one third part lower than the firft, 

a i.iird Story one fourth part lower than the fecond. 

S . .B.Y. 

VI DOW, in Anatomy, fjc. See Fenestra. 

W I - D taught, a Sea-Term, implying as much as, ftiff 
in he h md. 

Thus vhey fay, a thing is taught, when it is ftiff- 

So, too much Rigging, high Ropes, or any thing catching 
or holding it ind aloft, is faid to hold a Ship Wind-taught ; 
by which they mean, that fhe ftoops too much in her Sail- 
ing, in a ftiff Gale of Wind. Again, when a Ship rides 
in a mam ilrefs of Wind and Weather, they ftrike down 
her Top-malts, and bring her Yards down, which elfe 
would hold too much Wind, or be too much diftended. 

WINE, Vinum, a brisk, agreeable, and fpirituous Juice, 
drawn from vegetable Bodies, and fermented. See Vege- 
table and Fermentation. 

The Character of a Wins, according to Boerbaave, is, 
that the firft thing it affords by Diftillarion, be a thin, fat- 
ty, inflammable, &c. Fluid; call'd a Spirit. See Spi- 
rit. 

This difji nguifhes Wines from another Clafs of fermented 
vegetable Juices, viz. Vinegars; which, inftead of fuch 
Spirit, yield, for the firft thing, an acid, uninflammable 
Matter. See Vinegar. 

All forts of Vegetables, Fruits, Seeds, Roots, tfc. affotd 
Wine; as Grapes, Currants, Mulberries, Elder, Cherries 
Apples, Pulfe, Beans, Peafe, Turnips, Radifhes, and even 
Grafs itfelf. See Vinous Liquor. 

Hence, under the Clafs of Wines, or Vinous Liquors 
come Wine, abfolutely fo call'd, Ale, Cyder, ci?c. See 
Malt Liquor, Ale, Cyder £c?c. 

Wine, is in a more particular manner appropriated to 
that drawn from the Fruit of the Vine, by (lamping its 
Grapes in a Vat, or crufhing and expreffing the Juice out 
of them in a Prefs, and then fermenting, &c. See Vine, 
and Vineyard. 

The Goodnefs of Wine confifts in its being net, dry, 
clear, fine, brisk, without any Tafte of the Soil, of a 
clean, fteddy Colour ; in its having a Strength, without 
being heady; a Body, without being four; and its keep- 
ing, without growing hard. 

Wine being a Liquor moftly of foreign Produce ; the 
divers Names, Forms, Kinds, Diftinffions, gfc, thereof, 
are borrow'd from the Countries where 'tis produe'd ; the 
principal whereof, at this day, is France : To Wines of 

which 
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of which Country, a good part of what we have to fay of 
this noble Liquor, will more immediately belong. 

Wine is diltinguifh'd from the feveral Degrees and Steps 
of its Preparation, into, i . The Mere-goutte, Mother-drop J 
which is the Virgin Wine, or that whjch runs of itfelf out 
at the Tap of the Vat wherein the Grapes are laid, before 
the Vintager enters to tread or {tamp the Grapes ■ — 
The My ft, Siirmoufi, or Slum ; which is the Wine, or Li- 
quor, in the Vat, after the Grapes have been trod or 

itamp'd Tbcprefs'd Wine, Vin de 'PreJJiirage, which 

is that fqueez'd with a Prefs, out of the Grapes half brui- 

ied by the treading The Husks left of the Grapes, are 

call'd Rape or Marc ; by throwing Water upon which, 
and pteffing them a-frefh, they male a Liquor for Ser- 
vants Ufe, anfwerable to our Water-Cyder, and call'd 
Soijfon, inflight ; which is of fome ufe in Medicine in 
the Cure of Diforders occafion'd by vifcid Humours. 
Sweet Wine, Vin 'Poux, is that which has not yet work'd 

nor boil'd Souru, that which has been prevented 

working, by calling it in cold Water Cave, ivork'd 

Wine, or that which has been let work in the Vat, to give 

it a Colour Cuit, boiled Wine, that which has had 

a boiling e'er it work'd ; and which, by that means, Hill 
retains its native Sweetnefs— 'Paffc, or Jlrain'd Wine, that 
made by fteeping dry Grapes in Water, and letting it fer- 
ment of itfelf. 

Wines are alfo diftinguifh'd with regard to their Co- 
lour, into White Wine, Red Wine, Claret Wine, Tale Wine, 
Rofe or Slack K'ine And with regard to their Coun- 
try, or the Soil that produces them, into French Wines, 
Spanifi Wines, Rhenifi Wines, Hungary Wines, Greek 

Wines, Canary Wines, iic. And more particularly into 

'Port Wine, Madera Wine, "Burgundy Wine, Champaigne 
Wine, FalernianWine, Tokai Wine, Schiras Wine, t£c. 

Wines, again, are diftinguifh'd with regard to their Qua- 
lity, into finest Wines, rough or dry Wines, and rich or 
lufcious Wines, Vins de liqueur; of which laft, fome are 
exceedingly fwcet, others fweet and poignant: all chiefly 
ufed by way of Dram after Meals, g?c. 

Such are the French Frontigniac, Madera, the Canary, 
the Hungary, Tokai, the Italian Montesfiafcone, the <Per- 
fian Scluras, the Malmfey Wines of Candia, Chio, Lesbos, 
Tenedos, and other Hlands of the Archipelago, which an- 
tiently belonging to the Greeks, but now to the Turks: 
thefe Wines are'fometimes call'd Greek Wines, and fome- 
timcs Turkey Wines. 

Method of Making and Fining Wine. 

In the Southern Parts of France their way is, for Red 
Wines, to tread or fqueeze the Grapes between the Hands, 
and to let the whole Hand, Juice and Husks ; till the Tinc- 
ture be to their liking : after which they prefs it. But 

for White Wines, they prefs the Grapes immediately. 

When prefs'd, they tun the Mult, and flop up the Vef- 
fel ; only leaving the depth of half a Foot or more empty, 

to give room for it to work At ten days end, they fill 

this Space with fome other proper Wine, that will not pro- 
voke it to work again This they repeat from time to 

time j new Wine fpending itfelf a little, e'er it be perfeft. 

About 'Paris, and in the Northern Parts of France, they 
let the Murk and Mufl Hand two Days and Nights for 
White Wines, and at leaft a Week for Claret Wines ; e'er 

they tun it —While it continues working, 'tis kept as 

warm as poffible. ' ' 

Some, upon (lopping it up tor good and all, roll the 
Cask about the Cellar, to mix it with the Lees ; and after 
fettling a few days, rack it oflr with great Improvement. 

To fine it down, they put Shavings of green Beech into 
the Veffel ; having firft taken off ail the Rind, and boil'd 
them an hour in Water, to extrafl their Ranknefs ; and 
afterwards dry'd them in the Sun, or an Oven: a Bufhel 
of thefe ferve for a Tun of Wine. They put it in a gentle 
Workin", and purify it in twenty-four hours. They alfo 
give it an aoreeable Flavour— The fame Chipsbeing waft d, 
fcrve again 'and again, till almoft quite confumed 

Some fweeten their Wines with KaiSns ot the Sun, trod 
in the Vlt with the Grapes, having been firft plump'd, by 
boiling : Others, by boiling half the Mull, fcumm.ng .t, 
,nd tunning it up hot with the other. . 

For Fnelilb Wine, the Method recommended by Mr. 
Mortimer, h, firft to gather the Grapes when very dry 
to nick them from the Stalks, then to prefs them, and 
let the Tuice ftand twenty-four hours in the Vat cover d, 
Afterwards, to draw it off from the grofs Lees, and then 
ut Tup in a Cask, and to add a Pint or Quart of flrong 
<ed or White Port to every Gallon of Jutce ; and let the 
whole work: bunging it up clofe, and letting tt ftand till 
January, then bottle it in dry Weather. 
' By this Method he allures us, he has made Englijh Wine 
is good as any the belt and pureft French Wine, drank ci- 
ther in "Paris or Champaigne. 
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Mr. Bradley chafes to have the Liquor when prefs'd, to 
ftand with the Husks, Stalks, and all, in the Vat tu fer- 
ment for fifteen days. 

He adds, that according as the Vines have been manag'd, 

the Wine will be ftronger or weaker Thofe, e.gr, which 

run at liberty up high Trees, and are never pruned, make 
the fmalleft Wines : Thofe kept tied to Stakes abouc 
four Foot high, and which have their Branches kept pruned, 
make ftronger Wines : And thofe neareft the Ground, the 
ftrongeft. 

The Force of the fermenting Wine is very great ; being 
able, if clofe ftop'd up, to burft thro' the ftrongelt Cask 
——The readied and only way to ftop or abate the Fer- 
mentation, is by the Fume of burning Sulphur. 

Add, that when Wine already made is upon the Fret, or, 
by any Alteration in the Air, begins to ferment again; the 
way ufed by the Vintners and Wine-Coopers to five it, is 
by the flame of common Sulphur, or a lighted Match dip'd 
in it 5 which held under the Cask juil ready to burft its 
Hoops, calms its Fury, and makes it immediately fub- 
ftde. See Sulphur. 

Wine is varlouily denominated, according to its State, 
Circumftances, Qualities, &c. 

Natural Wine, is fuch as it comes from the Grape, 
without further Mixture or Sophiftication. 

Bre-irfdor Adulterated Wine, is that wherein fome Drug 
is added to give it a Strength, Finenef*, Flavour, Brisk- 
nefs, Sweetnefs, or fome other Quality which it wanted. 

c Prick'd t or Eager Wine, is that turn'd fourifli. 

Flat Wine, is that fallen weak and vappous for want of 
being drank in time, 

Sulflhur'd Wine, is that put in Casks wherein Sulphur 
has br'en burnt 5 in order to fit it for keeping, or for Car- 
riage by Sea. 

Colour Wine, is fome thick Wine, of a very deep Colour, 
ferving to dye the Wines that are too pale, &c* As the 
Slack Wine inufeamong our Vintners. 

Chip Wine, is that pour'd on Chips of Beech-wood, to 
fine or foften it. 

iirf^ Wine, is that put in a Cask; half full of fre/h 
Grapes pick'd for the purpofe, to recover the Strength, 
Brisknefs, &c. it had loft by keeping, £?c. 

BtirntVJinu, is that boil'd up with Sugarj and fome- 
times with a little Spice. 

There is alfo a fort of Malmfey Wine, made by boiling 
of Mufcadine. See Malmsey. 

'The Ufes of Wine are very great ; not only as a Drink, 
but as a Medicine. See Drink, &c. 

Several Phyficians recommend it as an excellent Cordial, 
and particularly ferviceable in Fevers, the Lues Venerea^ 

<jpliny mentions Stafhilus as the firft who mixed Wine 
with Water; but Atheiitfus gives the Credit thereof to Am- 

phitryonKmz, of Athens — On this Occcafion a Fable 

was invented ; viz. That 'Bacchus having been ftruck with 
a Thunderbolt, and being all inflam'd, was prefently cafl: 
into the Nymph's Bath, to be extinguilh'd. 

I'he Age of Wine is properly reckoned by Leaves—* 
Thus they fay Wine of two, four, fix Leaves, to fignify a 
Wine of fix, four, or two Years old ; taking each new Leaf 
put forth by the Vine fince the Wine was made, for a Year. 

Among the Romaiis, the Age of Wines was, as it were, 

the Criterion of their Goodnefs.- Horace, in his Odes, 

which one may call Bacchic Songs, boafts of his drinking 
Falemian Wine, bom, as it were, with him, or which rec- 
koiVd its Age from the fame Confuls. 

fpliny mentions Wines kept above a hundred Years, and 

yet potable Others he fpeaks of kept two hundred 

Years, which by this time were reduced to the Confiftence 
of Honey. 

But the Moderns keep no Wines to any fuch Age: Where 
they are kept the longeft, as in Italy and Germany, there 
are fcarce any to be found above fifteen Leaves. In France^ 
the Wines that keep beft, as thofe o£2)ijon, Nants, and Or- 
leans, are reckon'd fuperannuated at five or fix Leaves old. 

Lees of Wine, are the Impurities thereof, or the thick 
Sediment remaining at the bottom of the Casks, when the 
Wine is drawn out. See Lees and Vinegar. 

Wine is alfo a Name ufed in Medicine and Pharmacy, 
for divers Mixtures or Compofitions, wherein the Juice of 
the Grape is a principal Ingredient. See Vinum. 

Thefe Medicated Wines make a confiderable Article in 
our Difpenfatories, in quality of Diet-Drinks ; fome being 
denominated from the Ingredients ufed in *em 5 fome from 
the Intentions wherewith they are prefcribed j and fome 
from their Qualities, ££?f, 

Sitter Wine, Vimtm Amamm, is an Infufion of certain 
bitter Stomachic Herbs, as Gentian-Runt, Juniper- Berries, 
Tops of Cenraury, Orange and Lemon Peel, in white Port, 
or other white Wine ; taken by way of Whetin a Morning, 
to reftore the pall'd Stomach after a Debauch, and bring the 
Fibres to their dueTenfion. 

Ccccc Chaly- 
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Chalybeate, or J7ee/ Wine, is prepared of Filingsof Steel, to di Michieli in his Teflro Militar de Cavalleria, it 

and barr'ron infufed, and filier'd. Ir is good for removing H7 1 - 
Obliruaions in the Vifcera, is in the Chlorofis, ($c. Its Inftitutor wis Alphonfus Henry I. King of Portugal ; 

Vinum BencdiQtim, the blejfed Win e, is made of Crocus and the Occafion was a Victory gain'd by him over the King 

Metallorum »nd Mace infilled in Vine. It was formerly a of Sevil and his Sarazens ; for which he thought himlelf 



ccktrated Emetic, but now almoft out of ufe for its 
rou'ji .i.rK 

Elecampane Wine, Vinum Enulatum, is an Infufion of 
the Koot of that Plant with Sugar md Currants, in white 

p t , r i. It cleanftsthe Vifcera, prevents Diforders and 

Obitrufiionsof the Lungs 3 and is good in Afthmatic Cafes, 
Cachexies, &C. 

Hog-lice Vfttii., Vinum Millepedum, is prepared of Hog- 
lice put alive m white Port 3 nnd after fome infufion, ptefs'd 
and Itrain'd out : To the Liquor is added Saffron, Salt of 
Steel, <Sc— — It is recommended againll. the Jaundice, 
Dropfy, Gichedic Habits, i£c. See Millepedes. 

Vetjaral Wine, Vinum Tettorale, is prepared of Liquo- 
rice, Saffron, Coriander-Seeds, Carraway, Anife, Salt of 
Tartar, Penny-royal, and Hyffop- Waters, digefted with Ca- 
nary Wine, and firain'd. It is a good Expectorant 5 help- 
ing 11 deterge and cleanfe the Lungs, $$c. 

Emet ie Wine, Vinum Emeticum. See Emetic. 

Hipp .crates'* Wine, Vinum Hippocraticum, or Hippo- 
eras. See Hippocras. 

Viper Wine, Vinum Viperinum, is a Preparation of female 
■Vipers, infufed fix Months in Canary Wine.— It is a great 
Reftorative, and provokes to Venery ; good agair.il Cuta- 
neous Eruptions, t$c. See Viper. 

Vinum Scilliticum, Wine of Squills, ism Infufion of thofe 
Onions in white Wine for forty days, and then the Squills 
firain'd out, and the Liquor preferv'd for ufe. It is a gentle 
Emetic, good againll inundations of Rheum, \$c. See 
So.uillje. 

VJinz-Meafure ; fee Measure. 

WING ; fee Feather and Flying. 

Wings, in Heraldry, are bore fometimes Angle, fome- 
times in pairs, in which cafe they are call'd Conjoin'd i 
when the Points are downward , they are faid to be Inverted 5 
when up, Elevated. See Vol. 

Wing, Mia, in Botany, the Angle which the Leaves of 
1 Plant, or the Pedicles of the Leaves, form with the Stem, 
or 1 Branch of the Plant. See Leaf. 

This Angle is commonly acute, and always {lands up- 
ward.— -It has its Name from its refembling the Angle 
which the Wings of a Bird form with the Body ; or rather 
from the Angle which a Man's Arms makes with his Trunk ^ 
which is alfo call'd Ala, Wing. 

Wings, in Gardening, &c. are fuch Branches of Trees, 
or other Plants, as grow up a-fide of each other. See 
Branch. 

La §><iintiny fays, the Term is particularly apply'd to 
Aruchoaks, wnofe Wings or Ale, are the leffer Heids or 
Fruits that grow up with the principal one, on the fame 
Stalk. 

Wings, Al£, in the Military-Art, are the two Extremes 
of an Army, ranged in form of Battel 5 being the Right 
and Left Parts thereof, and including the Main Body. See 
Army and Battel. 

The Cavalry are always polled in the Wings 5 i. e. on 
the Flanks, or the Right and Left Sides of each Line 5 to 
covet the Foot in the Middle. See Line and Flank. 

tan, one of Bacchus'* Captains, is faid to have been the 
firlt Inventor of tliis Method of ranging an Army ; whence, 
fay they, it is that the Antients painted him with Horns on 
his Head ; what we call Wings being by them call'd Cor- 
nua. Horns. See Panic. 

This atleaftis certain, that the Method of Arranging in 
Wings is very antient. The Romans,we know, ufed the Term 
Al£. or Wings, for two Bodies of Men in their Army ; one 
on the Right, the other on the Left, confiding each of 4.00 
Horfe, and 4100 Foot ufually,_ and wholly 



-Thefe were defign'd to cover 



Confederate Troops.- 

the Roman Army, as the Wings of a Bird cover its Body. 

The Troops in thefe Wings they call'd Alares, and Alares 
Copis i and we at this day diflinguilh our Armies into the 
Main Body, the Right and Left Wings. 

Wing isalfo ufed for the two Files that terminate eich 

Batallion, or Squadron, on the Right and Left The 

Pikes are ranged in the Middle, and the Mufqueteers in the 
Wings. 

Wings, in Fortification, are the larger Sides of Horn- 
works, Crown-works, Tenailles, and the like Out-works ; 
including the Ramparts, and Parapets, with which they are 
bounded on the Right and Left, from their Gorge to their 
Front. , . 

Thefe Wingsat Sides are capable of being flank'd either 
with the Body of the Place, if they Hand not too far diftant 5 
or with certain Redoubts ; or with 1 Traverfe made in their 
Ditch. 

St.Michael's Wing, is a Militaty Order in Tortugalt'mvW- 
tuted, according to the JeCait Mendo, in 1 i6"j i or, according 



beholden to St. Michael, whom he had chofe, fur his Patron 
in the War againll the Infidels. 

The Banner they bore was aWing, refembling rhat of the 
Arch-Angel, of a purple Colour encompals'd with Rays of 
Gold— Their Rule was that of St. Beiiedicl s the Vow 
they made was to defend the Chriftian Religion, and the. 
Borders of the Kingdom, and to protect Orphans. Their 
Word, Smi ut Deus. 

WINGED, in Botany, a Term apply'd to fuch Stems of 
Planti, as are furnifh'd, all their length, with a forr of mem- 
branous Leaves. See Stem. 

Several kinds of Thiflles have isinged Stalks, and Bran- 
ches. 

They alfo ufe the Term winged Leaves for fuch as confift 
of divers little Leaves rang'd in the fame direction, fo as 
to appear no more than one and the fame Leaf. Se© 
Leaf. 

Such are the Leaves of Agrimony, Acacia, Alb, &c. 

Winged Seeds, are fuch as have Down or Hairs on 'em, 
whereby the Wind taking hold, blows 'em to a diilanct* 
See Seed and Semi mat ion. 

Winged, in Heraldry, is apply'd to a Bird, when its 
Wings arc of -a different Colour or Metal, from the Body. 

Winged is al/b apply'd to any thing reprefented with 
Wings, tho* contrary to its Natute 5 as a --winged or flying 
Hart, &c. See Flying. 

WINNOW, fignifies to fan, or feparate Corn from the 
Chaff by Wind. 

WINTER, one of the four Seafons, or Quarters of tha 
Year. See Season, £J?c. 

Winter commences on the Day when the Sun's diftance 
from the Zenith of the Place is the greater), and ends on 
the Day when its diftance is at a Mean between the 
greater} and leaft. See Sun. 

Notwithftanding the Coldnefs of this Seafon, it is proved 
in Aftronomy, that the Sun is really nearer to the Earth in 
Winter than in Summer. See Earth. 

The reafon of the decay of Heat, $$c. fee under the 
Articles Heat, Light, i£c. 

Under the Equator the Winter, as well as the other Sea- 
fons, return twice every Year ; but all other Places have 
only one Winter in the Year ; which, in the Northern He- 
mifphere, begins when the Sun is in the Tropic of Capri- 
corn 3 and in the Southern Hcmifphere, when in rhe Tropic 
of Cancer: So that all Places in the fame Hemifphire 
have their Winter-it the fame time. 

Winter Solflice ; fee Solstice. 

Winter's Bar k, Cortex Winteri, or Winter anus 5 fee 
Cortex and Cinnamon. 

Winter, among Printers, a part of the Printing-Prefs. 

See PKINTING-y>T/S. 

Winter Rig, among Husbandmen, fignifies to fallow, 
or till the Land in Winter. See Fallow, £S>c. 

WIRE, wrote ilfoWyre, and Wiar, is apiece of Metal, 
drawn thro' the Hole of an Iron, inro a Thread, of a Fine- 
nels anfwerable to the Hole it is pafs'd through. 

Wiresoxt frequently drawnfo fine, as to be wroughtalono 
with other Threads of Silk, Wool, or Hemp : And thus 
they become a confiderable Article in the Manufactures. 

The Metals moft commonly drawn into Wire are Gold, 

Silver, Copper, and Iron And hence we have Gold-Wire 

Silver Wire, Iron Wire, Sec. as in thefollowing Articles. 

Gold and Silver Wire What we call Gold Wire is 

made of cylindric Ingots of Silver cover'd over with 1 Skin 

of Gold, and thus drawn fucceffively thro' 1 vaft Number 

of Holes, each fmaller, and fmaller ; till at laft it be 

ade up of brought to a Finenefs exceeding that of a Hair. 



That prodigious Duel ility which makes one of the diftin- 
guifhing Characters of Gold, is no where more confpi- 
euous than in this gilt Wire ■ A Cylinder of 48 Ounces 
of Gold cover'd with a Coat of Gold only weighing one 
Ounce, Dr. Halley informs us, is commonly drawn into a 
Wire, 2 Yards of which only weigh one Grain : Whence 
98 Yardsof the Wire only weigh 49 Grains; andonefingle 
Grain of Gold covers the laid 98 Yards. So that the ten 
thoufandth part of a Grain is above {- of an Inch long. 

The fame Author computing rhe thicknefs of the Skin 

of Gold, found it to be only ttstts Part of an Inch yet 

fe perfectly does it cover the Silver, that even a Microfcope 
does not difcover any appearance of the Silver underneath. 

M.Rohault obferves, that a like Cylinder of Silver co- 
ver'd with Geld, 2 Feet 8 Inches long, and 2 Inches 9 Lines 
in Circumference, is dnwn into 1 Wire 307200 long, i, e. 
into 1152CO, its former length. 

Mr. "Boyle relates, that 8 Grains of Gold covering 1 Cy- 
linder of Silver, is commonly drawn into a Wire thirteen 
thoufand Feet long. See Gold. 

fh, 
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*The Method of 'drawing it, fee further ilhiftrited under 
the Article Ductility. 

Stiver Wire is the fame with Gold Wire, except that 
the latter is gilt, or cover'd with Gold, and the other is 
not. See Silver. 

There »re alio counterfeit Gold and Silver Wires: The 
firlt made of a Cylinder of Copper, filver'd over, then 
cover'd with Gold ; and the fecond of a like Cylinder of 
Copper filver'd over, and drawn thro' the Iron after the 
fame manner as Gold and Silver Wire. 

Brafs Wire is drawn after the fame manner as the for- 
mer. Of this, there are divers Sizes fuited to the di- 
vers Kinds of Works. The fineft ia ufed for the Strings of 
Mnfical-Inttruments, as Spinets, Harpfichords, Manichotds, 
£S?c. See Chorp. 

The Pinmakers likewife ufe vaff Quantities otWire of 
feveial Sizes, to maketheir tins of. See Ptn. 

Iron W i r e, is call'd by the French Fil d' 'Archal ; the 

Reafon of which, their Author* are not agreed about 

That celebrated Etymologiil, M, Menage., derives it from 
flam £$ aurichalcum ; but others, more convetfant in the 
Commerce thereof, deduce it from one Richard Archal the 
fitft Inventor thereof. 

There ate vatious Sizes of this Wire, from i of an Inch to 
,*j of an Inch Diameter. The fmalleft Sizes are ufed to 
itring Mufical Instruments with^ll, particularly Harpfi- 
chords, Pfalteries, j£c. Vaft Quantitiesof Iron-Wire are 

brought yearly from the Saltick ; partly fpent at home, and 
part exported to drawee, &c. 

\V ire drawing— —For the fever al Manners of drawing 
Gold and Silver $ fee Drawing, Gold, Silver, Duc- 
tility, }£c. 

'i tie full Iron that runs from the Stone, when melting, 
bcii g ihe foftelt, and tougheft, it prcferv'd to make Wire 
of. See Iron. 

WISDOM, Safientia, ufually denotes a higher and more 
refined Knowledge of things, immediately prefented to the 
Mind, as it were by Intuition, without the afliftance of Dif- 
courung. See Knowledge, Discourse, Science, ££c. 

In this Sonfe, Wifdotn may be faid to be a Faculty of 
the Mind, or at leaft a Modification and Habit thereof. Seo 
Faculty, Modification, Habit, &c. 

Sometimes the Word is more immediately ufed in a Mo- 
ral Senie for what we call 'Prudence, or Discretion ; which 
confiils in the Soundnefs of the Judgment, and a Conduct 
an Uerable thereto. See Judgment. 

The Schocl-Divines fomctimesrellrain it to the Knowledge 
of the more (ublime and remote Objects 5 as that of God, 
i$c. In which fenfe, Theology is properly faid to be 
IVifriom. 

Tr.e Word in Latin, is Safientia, which literally ex- 
presses the Senfe of Tailing ; to which Wifdom is fuppofed 

to hive fume Conformity The Sight, and other Senfe* 

only reprefent to us the Surface ot things : Taffc goes 
deeper, penetrates into the Subflances 5 fo that what, e. gr. 
to the Feeling feem'd cold, to the Taflefhall be found hot : 
So H ifdom anfing from a deep Attention to our Ideas, goes 
further, and frequently judges otherwife than the common 
Apprehenfions of Men would reach to. See Understand- 
ing, Reason, i£c. 

WIST A, a Quantity, or Meafure of Land among our 
Saxon Anceftors. 

It was different in different Places In the Monajlicon, 

it is faid to be half a Hide, or fixty Acres : In an old Chro- 
nicle of the Monattery of Battle, it is faid to be forty-eight 
Acres. See Hide, i$c. 

WIT, a Faculty of the Mind, confifling, according to 
Mr. Locke, in the affembling, and putting together of thofe 
Ideas with Quicknefs and Variety, wherein can be found 
any Refemblance or Congruity ; thereby to make up plea- 
fant Picture, and agreeable Vifiont to the Phantafy. See 
Faculty and Imagination. 

This Faculty, the fame great Author obferves, is juft 
the contrary of Judgment, which confifls in the feparating, 
carefully, from one another, fuch Ideas wherein can be found 
the leaft difference, thereby to avoid being milled by Simi- 
litude, and by Affinity to take one thing for another. See 
Judgment. , 

'Tis the Metaphor, and Allufton, wherein, for the mod 
part, lies the Entertainment and Pleafantry of Wit ; which 
ilrik'es fo livelily on the Fancy,and is therefore foacceptable 
to all People, becaufcits Beauty appears at firil Sight, and 
there is required no Labour of Thought to examine what 

Truth or Reafon there is in it The Mind, without 

lo iking any further, refts fatisfied with the Agreeablenefs of 
the Fiflure, and the Gaiety of the Imagination ; and it is a 
kind of Affront to go about to examine it by the fevereRules 

of Truth, or Reafon. Whence it fhouldfeem, that Wit 

confifls in fomething that is not perfectly conformable to 
'em. Effay on Hum. Uhderft. L. I. c. 1 1. 

Wit isalfo an Appellation given to Perfons poffefs'd of 
the Faculty call'd Wit, Fffrit. 
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A French Author, who, in 1555 publiflied a Treatife of 
Wit, du bel Efprit, lays down tour CharaacrKticks thereof. 
-i. A Man, who, with an open Air, and eafy Mo- 
tions, affects thofe he converfes withal agreeably; and on 
any Subject that prefents itfelf, advances new Thoughts, 
and adorns them with a fprightly Turn ; is, all the World 
over, a Wit. 

2. Another, who lefs folicirous about the Choice ar.o Deli- 
cacy of his Sentiments, knows how to make himfelfvaluccl by~- 
I know not what Elevation of Difcourfe 5 who draws a deal of 
Attention, and /hews a deal of Vivacity inhisSpeaking, and 
Rcadinefs in his Anfwcrs ; is likewife acknowledged a Wit. 

3. A third, who takes lefs Care about thinking^ than about 
fpeaking well j who affects fine Words, tho' perl<:rps low 
and poor in Matter; who pleafes by an eafy Pronunciation, 
and a certain Tone of Voice, is placed in the fame Rank. 

4- Another, whofe chief Aim is not to make himfclf 
efteem'd, fo much as to raife Mirth and Laughter: who 
jokes pertinently, rallies pleafantly, and finds fomething to 
amufe himfelf withall in every petty Subject; is likewife 
allow'd a Wit. 

Yet, it may be obferv'd, that in all thefe Cafes, there is 
nothing of real Wit, as above dtfin'd ; but the whole is Ima- 
gination, or Memory at moil ; The whole is no more than 
Temperament may give. 

A true H /Ymuft have a juft Faculty of Difcernment ; mufl 
have, at the fame time, both a deal of Energy and of Deli- 
cacy in his Sentiments ; his Imagination mult be noble, 
and withal happy and agreeable ; his Exprefficns polite and 
well turn'd : without any thing of Pardoe or Vanity in his 
Difcourfe, or his Carriage. 'Tis not at all effential to a Wit 
to be ever hunting after the Srillam ; {till fludyins; fine 
Thoughts, and affecting to fay nothing but what may itrike 
and furprize. 

This is a Fault very frequent in Dramatic Perfons : The 
Dukeof Buckingham rallies it very jurUy. 

What is that thing which me /heer Wit do call 7 . 
'2?S when the Wit of fame great Writer pall 
So overflow 5 that is, be none at all: 
That even his Fools f peak Senfe — 

Humour, fay our Critics, is the genuine Wit of Comedies. 
See Humour. 

WITCHCRAFT; fee Sorcery and Magic. 

There may, perhaps, be fome Foundation for what we 

call Witchcraft We have infinite Inftances and Hiitories 

to this purpofe ; which ir were not fair to fet afide, merely 
becaufethey are not reconcileablcto ourPhilofophy : Bur, 
as it happens, there feems to be fomething in Philofophy to 
countenance them. 

All living things, we know, emit Effluvia, both by the 

Breath and the Pores of the Skin All Bodies, therefore, 

within the Sphere of their perfpiratory, or expiratory Efflu- 
via, will be affected by 'em ; and that, in this or that man- 
ner, according to the Quality of the Effluvia ; and in this 
or that degree, according to the Difpofition of the emictent 
and recipient Parts. See Effluvia. 

Thus far is inconteftable ; nor need we produce Inftances 
of Animals exhaling fweet or {linking Smells ; of mentlru* 
ous Women's infecting a Looking-Glafs wiih a bloody Tar- 
ni/h; or the infectious Difeafes convey'd by Effluvia,^. 
in confirmation thereof. 

Kow ? of all Parts of an Animal Body, the Eye, wc 
know, is the quickefi. - —It moves with the groatcfi Cele- 
rity, and in ail the Variety of Directions. Again, Its Coats 
and Humours are permeable as any ether part of the Body, 
(wirnefs the Rays of Light it fo copioufly receives.,) Tho 
Eye, therefore, no doubt emits its Effluvia like the o;her 
parts. Nay, it muft do fo. The fine Humours of the Eye 
muft be continually exhaling. The Heat of the pervading 
Rays mult rarefy and attenuate 'em : And that, with the 
fubrile Juice or Spirit of the neighbouring optic Nerve, fup- 
ply'd in great abundance by the vicinity of the Brain, muft 
make a fund of volatile Matter to be difpens'd, and, as it 
were, determined by the Eye. 

Here, then, we have both the Dart and the Hand to fling 
it— -The one furnifVd with all the Force and Vehemence, 
and the other with all the Sharpnefs and Activity, one would 
require. No wonder their Effects are great ! 

Do but conceive the Eye as a Sling, capable of thefwifteft 
and intervfeft Motions and Vibrations : And, again, as com- 
municating with a Source of fuch Matter as the nervous 
Juice elaborated in the Brain ; a Matter Fo fubtile and pe- 
netrating, that it flies initantaneoufly thro* the folid CapiUa- 
mems of the Nerves, and fo active and forcible, that it di- 
flends and convulfes the Mufcles, and diilorts the Limbs, 
and alters the whole Habitude of the Body, giving Motion 
and Action to a Mafs of inert, inactive Matter. A Projectile 
of fuch a nature, flung by fuch an Engine as the Eye, muft 
have an Effect wherever it itrikes : And the Effect will bo 
limited and modified by the Circumfiances of Diflrance, the 
Impetus of the Eye, the Quality, Subtility, Acrimony, c£c, 

of 
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of the Juices, and the Delicacy, Coarfenefs, l$c. of the condemn a Bifhop ; which was call'd libra tejlium, a Pound 



of Witneffes. Accordingly there were 72 U itnejfes hoard 
againft rope Marcellinus 5 who, fays the Hiltonan, grant 
eleBi libra occidua. 

Antiently there were Synodal Witnejfes, Teftes Synodales, 
in each Parifh, chofc by the Bilhnp, to enquire into the He- 
reiies, and other Crimes of the Parifhioners ; and to make 

See Sides- 



Object it falls en. 

This Theory, we are of opinion, will account for the 

general Fha:nomena of Witchcraft 'Tis certain the Eye 

has always been eftcem'd the chief Seat, or rather Organ 

of Witchcraft ; tho' without knowing why or wherefore: — 

The Effect wasapparently owing to the Eye ; but how, was 

not dreamt of. Thus, the Phrafe, To have an EvilEye, Oath thereof on the Relicks of the Saint; 

imports as much as to be a Witch. And thus Virgil, men. 

Among the Romans it was a Guftom to pull or pinch the 

Nefcio quit tetter OS ocultts mihi fafcinat agnos. Ears of Witnejfes prefent atany tranfaction ; that they might 

remember it when they were call'd to give in their Telti- 

Again, old, fanguine Perfons are thofe moft frequently mony. 

fuppofed to have the Faculty ; the nervous Juice in them WITTENA-GfJKore, among our Saxon Anceftors, a Term 

being depraved and irritated by a vicious Habitude of Body; literally fignifying Council, or JJfembly of 'Sages ; apply'd to 

and fa render'd more penetrating and malignant And the Great Council of the Land, now call'd the "ParUame/it. 

young Perfons, chiefly Children and Girls are moll affected See Parliament. 

by it ; by rcafon their Pores are patent, their Juices incohe- WOAD, or Good, or Gaud, Gitado, Guadum, a Drug 

rent, and their Fibres delicate and fufceptible. Accordingly, ufed by the Dyers, to give a blue Colour ; call'd Hl'o'PaJlel. 

the Witchcraft mention'd by Virgil, only reaches to the SecBLus. 

tender Lambs. Laiily, the Faculty is only exercifed It arifes from a Seed, fown annually in the Spring ; which 

when the Perfon isdifpleas'd, provoked, irritated, £?<;. It puts forth a Plant call'd Glciflum Sativum, whofe Leaves re- 
requiring fome extraordinary Strefs and Emotion of Mind femble thofe of Plantane They have ufually three, 

to dart a Quantity of the proper Effluvia, with a fufficient four, or five Crops of Leaves every Year , but only the two 

Impetus to produce the Effect at the diflance. or three firft are of any Value ; whereof the firll is bell, 

That the Eye has feme very considerable Powers, is pari and the reft in their Order, 

difpute. The antient Natutalifts affure us, that the Bali- When the Leaves are ripe, they gather them ; and letting 

lisk, and Opoblepa kill other Animals merely by flaring at them lie fome time, put them under the Wheel to bruife or 

'em. If this fail of Credit; a late Author affures us to have grind them ; after which they are laid eight or ten days in 

feen a Mouii running round a large Toad which flood looking Piles or Heaps ; and at laft reduced into a kind tf Balls 

earnestly at it, its Mouth open : Still the Moufe made lels ft hjch are laid in the Shade on Hurdles to dry. 



and lefs Circles about it ; crying all the while, as if com 
pell'd thereto ; and, at laft, with a deal of feeming Re 
luclance, ran into the gaping Mouth, and was flrait fwal 
low'd 



This done, they grind 'em to Powder ; and when ground, 
fpread it on a Floor, and water it, which they call Couch- 
ing. 

Here they let it fmokeand heat, till by terrifying it every 
Who has not obferv'd a Setting- Dog ; and the Effecf of day, it become quite dry, which they cull Silvering. A 
its Eye on the Partridge? The poor Bird, when once its week after which, it is in a condition to be ufed in dying. 
Eyes meet thofe of the Dog, Hands as if confounded, re- The antient Britons ufed to dye their Bodies herewith ; 
gardlefs of itfelf, and eaftly lets the Net be drawn over it. and it was from this Plant that Glafs tookits Denomination. 
We remember to have read of Squirrels flupefy'd and over- See Glass. 

come by a Dog's flaring hard at 'cm, and thus made to drop kWoadblue is a very deep blue, almoft black; and is 
out of their Trees into his Mouth. the Bale of fo many forts of Colours, that the Dyers have 



That Man is not fecurc from the like Affect ions, is matter 
of eafy Obfetvation. Few People but have again and again 
felt the Effects of an angry, a fierce, a commanding, a 

difdainful, a lafcivious, an intreating Eye, &c- 1 hefe 

Effects, no doubt, are owing to the different Ejaculations 
from the Eye; and are a degree of Witchcraft. 

W1TE, Wjta, orWvTE, in antient Cufloms, a Pu- 
nifhment, Forfeiture, Penalty, Fine or Mulct, antiently 
of XXX Shillings. See Wyte. 



Scale whereby they compofe the divers Calls or Degrees 
of Woad from the brighten to the deepeft. Sec Dying. 

WOLD, fignifies a plain Down, or open Champain- 
Ground, hilly, and void of Wood — Hence the Names, Sto-zv 
in the Wold, and Cotfwold in Glocejlerfbire ; whence aifo 
that part of LeiceJIerfhire, which lies Northward beyond 
the Wreken, is call'd the Wold of LeiceJIerfhire. 

WOLVES 'Teeth of an Uorfe, are over-grown Grinders, 
the Points of which being higher than the reft, prick the 



Hence W ite, or Wittree, one of the Tetms of Privilege Tongue and Gums in feeding, fo as to hinder the Chewing 

granted our Portfmen ; fignifying a Freedom or Immunity of the Meat. 

from Fines or Amerciaments: Or, as 'tis vulgarly con- They are fcldom met with in young Horfcs ; but if the 

cciv'd, from being liable to be begg'd for Fools for lack of Teeth be not daily worn by chewing, they will grow up 



even to pierce the Roof of the Mouth. See Teeth. 

WOMAN, Fjemina, Mhlier, the Female of Man. See 
Female and Man. 

St. Augnfline calls Women the Devout Sex : at lead this 
is the common Opinion ; tho' others rather think that in the 
Prayer ufually attributed to that Father, and Hill rehearfed 
in the Romifh Church to the holy Vitgin, the Words inter- 
cede fro devoto Ttemineo fexn, are to be underflood of Women 
devoted or confecrated to God in Religious Houfes, which 
had been fufficiently exprefs'd by the Words, Ora fro fo- 
fulo, interwni pro Clero. See Sex ; feealfo Religious, 
Ej?c. 

'Tis a popular Tradition among the Mahometans, which 



Wit. 

Wita Tlena, fignify'd a Forfeiture of fifty Shilling s ' 
Si Tundbreche fiat in Curia Regis Plena Witajfe; alibi 
quinque MarcdS. 

Secundum Witam jurare, was to purge one's felf by the 
Oaths of fo many Witneffes, as the Nature of the Crime, 
and the Punimment, or Wite, did require. See Purga- 
tion. 

Jurat fecundum Witam quod nee fuerat furti con- 

fcius nee coadjutor in eo. Leg. Ins. 

Hence Sicod'jcita, Fintivita, Leger-wita, Ferdwita, 
Child-jita, Ward-wita, Hsing-wita, i$c. See Bloodwita, 
Fintwita, Effc. 

WITHERNAM Where Goods are taken by colour obtains to this day, that Women lhall not enter Paradife. See 

of Diftrefs, and driven to an Hold, or out of the County ; Paradise. 

fo that the Sheriff cannot upon the Replevin make delive- An Anonymous Author, about the Clofe of the XVIth 
ranee thereof to the Party diftrain'd: In this Cafe the Writ Century, publimcd a little Latin Diffettation to prove that 
of Withernam, or de vetito namio, is direct ed to the Shetiff, Women are not Men ; that is, are not reafonable Creatures : 
for the taking as many of the Party's Beads as he did thus Dijfertatio per'jucunda qua Jnonyrmts frobare nititur Mu- 

unlawfuliy diftrain ; or as much Goods of his, till he has lieres homines non ejfe He alfo endeavours to prove, what 

made deliverance of the firft Dillrefs. SeeDisTXESs, R»- naturally follows from his Principle, viz. That Women /hall 
plevy, &c. not be Paved 5 that there is no future Life or Happinefi for 

The Word is compounded of the Saxon Wither, contra, them, 
againft, and Nam, captio, taking ; q. d. Reprifals. See His Proofs are all taken from Scripture, or founded on 

Nam. Scripture Tho', after all, his Aim is not fo much ro 

WITHERS of an Horfe, the Juncture of the Shoulder- degrade Women to the condition of Brutes ; as to /hew the 

Bones at the bottom of the Neck and Main, toward the up- Ridicule and Weaknefs of that Principle or Method of the 

per part of the Shoulder. See Horse. Anabaptifts and fome others, who, in Poinrs of Controverfy, 

WITNESS, Teftis, a Perfon who certifies, or afferts the admit of no Proofs or Confiderations but what are taken 

Truth of any Fact. See Evidence. from Scripture alone. This appears from the Condufion of 

Two Ysjo-Witnejfes, or deVifn, not fufpectcd, are deem'd the Work. 'Probavi, ofinor, TnviBiJJimis SS. Literarum 

a conclufive Proof. See Testimony. Teftimoniis, Mulierem non effe hominem, ncc earn fahari : 

Falfe Witneffes, Suborners of Witnejfes, &c. are punifh'd ghxd ftnon effeci, ofiendi tamen miverfo Mundo quo modo 

with the Pillory ; in feveral other Countries, with Death. hujus temforis Baretici, %$ prefertini Anabaptifle , Sacravi 

In a Synod at Rome, under Conflantine, in the "Year 320, foleant explicare Scripturam, Oy qua utantur Methodo ad 

it was decreed, that there fhould be 7a Witnejftshsud, to ftabilienda fm execranda Dogmata. 

Xet 
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Xef, Simon Gediceus, a Lutheran Divine, wrote a ferious 
Confutation of this Piece, in 1595 ; wherein he reftores the 
Women to the Expectation of Heaven on their good Con- 
ditions. 

The antient Marcionites allow'd their Women to baptize ; 

as we are aflured by tit. Epiphanius, Ha;r. 42. c. 4. The 

Montanijls admitted Women to trie Priefthood, and even the 
Epifcopate. Epiph. Hsr.49. c. 2. The modern Qua- 
kers alfo permit their Women to preach and prophefy on an 
equal footing with the Men. See Marcionite, Mon- 
tanist, and Quaker. 

'Tis a Point much controverted, how far, Learning and 
Study become the Sex. — Erafmus handles the Queflion at 
large in one of his Letters to Sltdeus : Lud. fives in his In- 
fiitutio Fcemime Chrifiian£ has a Chapter exprefs on the 
fame Subject. Madam Schurman, a learned German Lady, 
has gone beyond 'em both, in 3 Treatife on this Problem 5 
Nam Fcemime Chriftiand conveniat fiudium Liter arum ? 

Several of the Women remarkable for Learning have been 
alfo dillinguifh'd for their want of Conduct : The Reafon, 
no doubt, lay in this, that their firft Studies lying in Books 
of Gallantry and Intrigue, the Imagination was early turn'd 
that way, and the Memory fill'dwith a fort of Ideas, which a 
favourable Difpofition and Age adopted too eafily, and im- 
proved roo fall— 'Tis not that Study in itfelf, has any natural 
tendency to produce (uch Effefis ; rather the contrary : The 
clofe abftraaed Refearchcs of Metaphyfks, Logics, Mathe- 
matics, Phyfics, Criticifm, i£c. no doubt, would be one of 
the fureft Means to fecure, and eftablilh. the Virtue of Con- 
tinency in a Woman. 

A Woman in England, as foon as /he is married, with all 
her Moveables, is wholly in poteflate viri, at the Will and 
Difpofalof her Husband. See Feme. 

There are divers confiderable things relating to Women, 
in the Laws of England ; which fee under the Article 
Wife. 

WONDER ; feeMiRActE. 

The Seven Wonders of the World, as they are popularly 
call'd, were, the Egyptian Pyramids ; the Maufikmn e- 
refled by Artemifa ; the Temple of Tliana at Ephefus; 
the Walls and hanging Gardens of the City of Babylon ; 
the ColoCfus or Brazen Image of the Sun at Rhodes ; the 
Statue of Jupiter Olympus ; and the Pharos or Watch- 
Tower of 'Ptolemy 'Philadelphia. See Pyramid, Mau- 
soleum, Colossus, Pharos, tifc. 

WOOD, Lignum, a folid Subilance, whereof the Trunks 
and Branchesot Trees are form'd ; and deriving its Growth 
from certain Juices in the Earth. See Trunk, Branch,^. 

The Wood is all that part, in a Tree, included between the 
Bark and the Pith. See Tree and Bark. 

Dr. Gre-Jl, in his Anatomy of Plants, has difcover'd, by 
means of the Microfcope, that what we call Wood in a 
Vegetable, notwithltanding all its Solidity, is only an aflem- 
blage of infinite minute Canals, or hollow Fibres, fome 
of which rife from the Root upwards, and are difpofed in 
form of a Circle ; and the others, which he cMshiftrtions, 
tend horizontally from the Surface to the Centre; fo that 
they crofs each other, and are interwove like the Threads 
of a Weaver's Web. See Vec station, Sap, e°t;. 

Woods are dillinguifh'd into divers Kinds; with regard to 
their Natures, Properties, Virtues, and Ulcs. 

Of Wcou, confider'd according to its Qualities, whether 
TJfeful, Curious, Medicinal, ifc. the Principal is that call'd 
•timber, ufed in building Houfes, laying Floors, Roofs, 
Machines, iio. See Timber. ' . ' 

Woods valued on account of their Cunofity, are -.Cedar, 
Ebony, Sox, Calembouc, &c. which, by reafon of their ex- 
traordinary Hardnefs, agreeable Smell, or beautiful 1 olifh, 
are made into Tables, Combs, Beads, &C. See Ebony, 

The Medicinal Woods are Guaiac, which the Spaniards 
call Ligno SanBo ; Aloes or Agillochum, SaJJaJraft, Ne- 
phriticum, Santal, Sarfaparilla, Afpalathum, Eagle Wood 
or Pao tCAquilla, &c. See Aloes, Sassafras, iSc. 

Woods ufed in Dying, are the Indian Wood,SraJil, Cam- 
ieche,Sic. See Brasil, tSc 

CordWoov \sW00d for the Fire, generally made of the 
Branches or Loppings of Trees, piled up in Order. 

This is limited to be below feventeen Inches, and above 
fix Inches thick, and at leaft three Foot and a half long. 
See Cord. 

FofTtl or Subterraneous Wood 1 here are divers 

Places where Hood is found under ground: Whether over- 
turn^ and buried there from the time of the Deluge, as 
many fuppofe ; or whether form'd and produced there, as 
Tcms known to be. See Fossil, Jet, tic. 

Not long ago, there were found in England, at above a 
hundred Foot depth, feveral huge Oaks with all their Bran 
ches on.and which, by their fubterraneous Situation, had con- 
traaed a black Colour, nothing inferior to Jet, join d with a 

Hardnefs which far furpaa'd that of any living Oak. Tis 

kard to conceive how fuch Trees fhould come thete, unlefs 
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by a general Subversion of the whole terreflri.il Globe at 
theFlood. See Deluge. 

Mr. 'Boyle mentions a huge Oak Hug out of a Salt-Mine 
in 1'ranfilvania, fo hard as not eafily to be wrought on by 
Iron-Tools ; yet being expofed to the Air out of the Mine, 
became fo rotten, that in four days it crumbled between 
the Fingers. fDijfert. de Admlr. Hung. And Mr. Derham 
obferves the fame of the Trees lately turn'd up by the 
Breaches at 7)agenham t &c. Whf. Iranf, N° 335. See 
Moss. 

WOOD, Sylva, in Geography, a Multitude of Trees, 
extended over a large continued Track of Land, and propa- 
gated without Culture. See Forest. 

The generality of Woods, only coniift of Trees of one Kind. 

At Cape Verd in Africa are Woods of Orange and Lemoa 

Trees; in Ceylou are li 'oods of Cinnamon Trees ; in the 
Molucca Hlands Hoods of Caroway Trees; in the HUnds of 
Nero, Lontour, Lofgain, &c. Woods of Nutmeg Trees ; in 
Srajil, Woods of Brufil Trees, &c. in Numidia, Moods of 
Date Trees ; in Mcdagafcar, Woods of Tamarind Trees, ££?<?. ' 

WOOD and WOOD, in the Sea-Language, is when two 
Pieces of Timber are fo let into each other, that the Wood 
of the one joins clofe to the other. 

WOOD-GELD, Woodgeldum, in our antient Cufloms, 

the gathering or cutting of Wood within the Forefl Or 

it may denote the Money paid for the fame, to the Forefters. 
Sometimes it alfo feems to fignify an Immunity from this 
Payment by the King's Grant. 

Crompton fays exprefly, it Signifies to be free from the 
Payment of Money, for taking of Wood in a Foreft. See 
Geld. 

WooD-i/zy, an antient Cuflom at Exeter ; whereby a 
Log outot every Seam" of Wood brought over Ex Bridge, 
is taken towards the Reparation of that Bridge. Antiq.of 
Exeter. 

Wood-CV«, is a certain Quantity of Oats, or other Grain, 
antiently given by cuftomary Tenants to their Lord, for 
the liberty to pick up dead or broken Wood. 

Wood Zi3??//j, are Places where there are many Woods — > 
the Word is alio more generally taken to iignify inclofed 
Countries. 

WooD-ilfotc, the antient Name of that For 'ft-Court, now 
call'd the Court of Attachment. See Attachment and 
Forest. 

VJooxi-T lea- Court, is a Court held twice a Year in the 
Foreir. ofCltm \x\Shroffhire, for determining all Matters re- 
lating to Wood, and the feeding of Cattel there. Per- 

haps it was originally the fame with Wood- Mote-Court. 

WOODWARD, an Officer of the Forett, whofe fundion 
it is to obferve any Offences either in Vert, or Venifon, com- 
mitted within his Charge ; and to prefent the fame ; and in 
cafe any Deer are found kill'd or hurt, to inform the Ver- 
derer thereof, and prefent 'em at the next Court of the 
Foreft. S„-e Forest. 

Woodwards may not walk with Bows and Shafts, but with 
Foreft-BUts. Aram & Calmms geflare in Forefta non licet t 
fed {tit refcripti utarVerbo) Hachetiimtautummodo. Term. 
Hil- An. 13 Ed. 3. 

WOOF, among Manufacturers, the Threads which the 
Weavers fhoot a-crofs, with an Inlirument call'd the Shltttle y 
between the Threads of the Warp 5 to form the Web. See 
Warp, Web, Weaving, &c* 

The Woof is of different Matter, according to the Piece to 

be wrought In Taffaty both ?f oof and Warp are Silk. 

See Taffaty. 

In Mohairs the Woof is ufualty Wool, and the Warp Silk 

In Sattins the Wurp is frequently Flax, and the Woof 

Silk. See Cloth, Serge, Satin, Velvet, £S>c. 

WOOL, the Hair, ot Covering of Sheep; which, wafli'd, 
fhorn, drefs'd, comb'd, fpun, wove, &c. makes divers 
kinds of Stuffs, Cloths, &c. for Apparel, Furniture, &c. 
See HAiRand Manufacture. 

While the Wool remains in the State it was firft fhorn off 
the Sheep's Back, and not forted into its different Kinds, it is 
call'd Fleece. See Fleece. 

Each Fleece confilts of Wool of divers Qualities and De- 
grees of Finenefs, which the Dealers therein take care to 
fe pa rate. 

The French and Evglip ufually feparato each Fleece 
into three Sorts 3 viz. I. Mother-Wool, which is that of the 
Back and Neck. 2. The, Moot of the Tails and Legs. 3. 
That of the Breaft and under the Belly. 

The Spaniards make the like divifion into three Sorts, 
which they call Prime, Second, and Third; and for the 
greater Eafe, denote each Bale orl'ack with a Capital Let- 
ter denoting the Sort If the Triage or Separation be 

well made, in fifteen Bales there will be twelve mark'd R, 
that is, Refine or Prime ; two mark'd F, for Fine or Se- 
cond ; and one S, for Thirds. 

The Wools molt efteem'd are the Englip ,chkf{y thole about 

Eeominjter,Cotfivold, and the lue of Wight ; the Spamp,\>x'm- 

cuallythofs about Segovia ; and the ffiencfa about Berry ; 

Dddt. ! d whicia 
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which laft are fa'id to have this peculiar Property, that they 
will knot or bind with any other fort j whereas the reft will 
only knot with their own kind. 

Among the Antients, the Wools of Attics , Megara, Lao- 
dicea, Abulia, and efpecially thofe of Tarentum, Parma, 
and Alitno were the molt valued. Columella lets the two 
laft even above that of L'arentum, Lib. vii. c. 2. And 
Varro affures us, the People there ufed to clothe their Sheep 
with Skins, to fecure the Wool from being damaged. De Re 
Rttfi. L. 11. c. i. 

uavernier affirms, that the Wools'm Afta are incomparably 
finer than thofe of Europe ; and there is no doubt but that 
Wool was the Golden Fleece fought at Colchos. See Golden 
Fleece. 

Toe Art of Preparing and Working Wool is attributed by 
the Antients to Minerva ; who accordingly is made the Ge- 
nius and Protectrefs thereof. See Woollen. 

Englijh Wool The Wools of England have always 

been in the higheft repute ; and that more abroad than at 

heme. Some we have, which manufactured by our own 

Coihiers, Chamberlain obferves, does both for foftnefs and 
finenefs, vie with the choiceft Silks. SpaniJb Wools, v»e 
know, bear a great Price among us ; but 'tis certain much 
the greatefl part of that, which, when manufactured, our 
Coihiers, gfc. call SpmiJh Cloth, grows in England. Add, 
thar the French can make no good Clorh of their own 
Wool, without at leaft one third of Englijh Wool mix'd with 

it. 'Tis allow'd, the goodnefs ot the Spanifi Wools is 

owing to a few Englijh Sheep fent over into Spain as a Pie- 
fent by Henry II. of England; or, as others will have it, 
tho' we think miilakenly, by Edward IV. in 1455. 

The finenefs and plenty of our Wools is owing, in fome 
meafure, to the fweet, fhort Grafs in many of our Pallures 
and Downs ; tho' the advantage of our Sheeps feeding on 
this Grafs all the Year, without being obliged to be fliut up 
in Folds during the Winter, or to fecure 'em from Wolves 
at other times ; contributes not a little thereto. 

The Scotch and Irifi Wools are commonly fold abroad for 

Englijh ; and upon rhe fame footing. But Foreigners, 

ski. I'd in thofe Matters, find they come far fhort of°it in 
finenefs, tho' at fome Markets the lrifi is even fuid to be 
prefer'd to the Englijh. 

The yearly Produce of Wool in England is calculated by 
Dr. Davsnant and Mr. King at two Millions Sterling. See 
Woollen Manufactory. 

Antiently, the principal Commerce of the Nation con- 
fined in Wool unmanufactured ; which Foreigners, efpecially 
the French, Dutch, and Flemifi bought of us. Infomuch 
that the Cufloms of Englijh H ool exported in Edward the 
Third's Reign, amounted, at 50 s. a Pack, to 250000 I. per 
Annum. An immenfe Sum in thofe days. See Com- 
merce. 

This exceffive Cuflom on the Export of unmanufactured 
Wool, fet our People to the making it into Cloth them- 

felves In which they fucceeded fowell, that towards 

the Clofe of the fixteenth Century, under the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, the Exportation of any Wool ar all was 
abfolutely prohibited, and this upon pain of having the 
right Hand Aruck off. See Contraband. 

From that time, England has been exceedingly jealous of 
its Wool ; to prompr their Vigilance, the Lords in Parliament 
are feated on Zfoci-Packs Accordingly, fcarce a Parlia- 
ment but has renew'd and reinforced the Prohibition ; par- 
ticularly, about the middle of the feventeenth Century, the 
exporting of Wool was made a Capital Crime. 

But all thefe Precautions ate ineffecfual ; the Englijh 
themfelves, particularly about the Coallsof Suffix, making 
ufe of the long Winter-Nights to waft over their Wools to 
France: being fure of carrying them to a good Marker, they 
defpife the Penalty, wi;h an Intrepidity, that the reft of 
Europe ateamaz'd at. SeeOwLERs. 

W.Colbert, a Name the French Manufactures and Com- 
merce are infinitely indebted to, hadentertain'd a Defion of 
procuring fome of our Englijh Sheep, and propagating them 
in France ; hoping, that by chufing them, in the Provinces 
of that Kingdom, fuch Pallures, and fuch a Sky as they 
had in their own Ifland, they might there be perpetuated - 
and France be no longer obliged precarioufly to depend on 

theclandeftineSupplies of Wool from theEnglifi Owlers. . 

But the Count de Comingss, then Embaffador of Francs at 
the Englijh Court, laid the Impoffibility of having fuch an 
Export of Sheep, and the almoft equal Impoflibility of 
keeping and making them multiply there, fo fittingly before 
him 5 that he abandon'd the Defign. 

Wool is rcckon'd by the Sack, containing two Weighs ; 
the WeighCixToA andahalf ; the 7od two Stone; theStone 
two Cloves ; and the Clove feven Pounds. Twelve Sacks 
makeaZa/?, or 45<yS Pounds. See Last, &c. 

A Sack of Wool, or 354 Pounds, is fufficient for four Stan- 
dard Cloths, to render them true Breadth, i. e. fix Quarters 
andahalf; true Weight, i. e. fixty Pounds ; and true Length, 
i. e. twenty-four Xards. ° 



For the diver! 'Preparations of Wool, fee Carding . 
Comeing, Spinning, Weaving, Scowring Ful- 
ling, Dying, Cloth, &c. 

VJooL-Wrivers, are thofe who buy Wool of the Sheep- 
Mailers in the Country, and carry it on Hotfe-Back to the 
Clothiers, or Market- Towns, to fell it again. 

Wool-Staple, is a City or Town where Wool ufed to be 
fold. See Staple. 

Wool-Winders, are Perfons employ'd in winding up Flee- 
ces of Wool into Bundles, to be pack'd and fold by Weight 

Thefe are fworn to do it truly between the Owner and 

the Merchant. 

WOOLLEN Manufactory, includes the feveral forts of 
Commodities into which It ool is wrought ; as broad Cloths 
long o.^i fhort Kerfeys, Says, Serges, 'Flannel, 'Perpetuanas 
Says, Stuffs, Frtze, Penmftons, Stockings, Caps, Rugs, &c. 
-y-Each whereof fee under its refpectivc Article, Cloth' 
Serge, Flannel, ££e. 

The Woollen Manufacture, which now makes the princi- 
pal Atticle both in our foreign and domeliick Trade, be- 
ing that which furnifhes rhe Cargoes of our Veffels, that em- 
ploys our People, l£c. may be faid to have had its Rife in 
thefifteenth Centuty. 

Till that time, our Wool was all fold in the Fleece, to 

fuch of our Neighbours as came to fetch it Among our 

Cuftomers, however, the principal were the Flemings and 
Srabanters, and particularly the Merchants of Gant and 
Lotlvaiu, who took off valt Quantities to fupply two Ma- 
nufactories that had flourifh'd in thofe two Cities from the 
tenth Century, and had furnifh'd the greatefl part of Eu- 
rope, and evenEngland itfelf with all forts of Woollen Cloth's, 
iSc.^ But the Richnefs of the Manufactories of Gant, and 
the incredible Number of Hands employ'd therein, having 
fpirired up the Inhabitants to revolr.divers times,againft their 
Sovereigns, on accounr of certain Taxes which they refufed 
to pay ; the Seditious wete at length punifh'd and d.fperfed, 
and part of 'em took refuge in Holland, and the relt in 
Loitvain, 

Thefe laft, together with their Art of Manufacturing 

Cloths, carry'd with 'em their Spirit of Sedition And it 

was not long e'er feveral of 'cm, to avoid the Punifhment 
they had deferved for killing fome of the Magiftrates, re- 
moved into England; where they inftructed our People 
how to work rheir own Wools. 

This Eflablifhmcnt is rcfer'd to the Tear 1420 ; from 
which time no Endeavours have been fpar'd to keep our 
Wools to ourfelves. See Wool. 

The Prefidenr Tbuanm makes this Epocha an hundred 
Years later ; and attributes the Eflablifhmcnt of the Woollen 
Manujaaures in England to Queen Elizabeth, and the 
Troubles about Religion which the Severity of the Duke of 
Alva and the SpaniJb Inquifitioo had occafion'd, and kept 

up fo long in the Lew Countries But what that noble 

Author lays, is rather to be underllood of their Perfeaion 
*/" r i' r fo ^ Eteblilhment ; and of the feveral great 
Manufaauresthenfetup at Norwich, Colchefler, Sandwich 
Hampton, &c. For in the Englijh and Flemifi Hitlorians 
we find mention of the Manufactures of London long before 
any part of the feventeen Provinces had attempted to throw 
off the Spamfi Yoak. 

As this Manufaauienowflands, Dr. Davenant and Mr. 
King compute the Produce thereof to be eight Millions per 
Annum ; three fourths wheteof ate confumed at home and 
the reft exported. See Revenue, Political Arith- 
metic, sSc. 

So jealous are we now become of our Woollen!, that be- 
fides the Precautions taken to ufe all our own Wool! our- 
felves ; we have added that of felling 'em ourfelves, an d 
of carrying em to the Places where they are requir-d; 
notadmm.ng Strangers to come and buy any in England. 
face Navigation, ° 

• A ji he . nce , ,he r eftabli/llm<:nt ° f th °fe famous Magazines 
in Holland, the Levant, and the North, where our Woollens 

are repented to be vended by Faaors orCommiffioners 

The Magazme in Holland has changed place divers times ; 
and it has been fucceffively at Middlebourg, Delft Rotter- 
dam, and Don where it now remains ; and where all the 

German! come to furnifh themfelves That for the. 

Levant is at Smyrna ; and that for the North at Arch- 
angel. 

A Pack, or 240 Pounds Weight of fhort Wool, 'tis com- 
puted employs fixty-three Perfons a Week, to manufaaure 
it into Cloth ; viz. three Men to Sort, Dry, Mix, and make 
it ready for the Stock-Carder ; five to Scribble, or Stock- 
Card it ; thirty-five Women and Girls to Card and Spin it ; 
e.ghtMen to Weave u ; four Men andBoys to Spools it, and 
reed Quills ; e,ght Men and Boys to Scower, Surl mil 
or Full it, Row, Shear, Tack, and 'Prefi it. 

A Pack of large long combing Wool made into StuffV 
Serges, Sagathies, £%. for the Spanifi Tmde^ill em v l oyfa ' t 
one Week 202 Perfons ; whofe Wagesamount to 4:/ In( _ 
Thus, t Combers 3 i. ,cr. Dyer! 5 1. s^Spi lmr s 8/ 
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25 Weavers and Atten- 



so T'hroiuers and Doublers 5 
dams 12 /. 

A Pack of Woo/ made into Stockings will employ for one 

Week 184 Perfons, who will earn 50" / Thus, 10 

Cambers 5 1. -j s. &e3)yer,i I. 6 s. 102 Spinners is I. 12 s. 
Doubters and throwers 4 /. 10 s. <So Stocking Weavers 
30 /. 

WORD, fo*, Vocabulum, in Language, is an articulate 
Sound defigned to reprefent fome Idea. See Sound, Voice, 
Idea, isic. 

In writing, a WW is an affemblage of feveral Letters, 
forming one or more Syllables, and fignifying fome thing. 
e= Letter and Syllable. 

The Port-Royalifts define Words to be diftinct articulate 
Sounds agreed on by Mankind to convey their Thoughts 
and Sentiments by. See Language. 

Grammarians divide Words into eight Claffes, call'd 
'Parts of Speech 5 which are the Noun, 'Pronoun, Verb, 
Participle, Adverb, Conjunction, Prepofition, and Inter- 
jection ; to one or other of which all the Words and Terms 
in all Languages, which have or may be invented to expreis 
our Ideas, are reducible. See each under its proper Ar- 
ticle, Noun, Pronoun, Verb, &g. 

Words, again, are divided into Primitives and Deriva- 
tives, Simple and Compound, Synonymous and Equivocal. 
See Primitive, Derivative, &g. 

■With regard to their Syllables, Words are further divided 
into Monofyltables, and Pclyfyllables. See Monosyllable, 

The Grammatical Figures of Words, tropi Verborum, 
which occafion changes in the Form, &c. of Words, are Syn- 
cope, Apocope, Apoftrophe, Di<erefis, Aph<erefis, Prothe- 
fis, Epenthefis, Paragoge, Metatbejis, iSc- See each in its 
proper Place, Syncope, Apocope, SSc. fee alfo Trope 
and Figure. 

The Ufe of Words, we have obferved, is to ferve as fen- 
fible Sians of our Ideas ; and the Ideas they fland for in the 
Mind of the Perfon that fpeaks, are their proper Significa- 
tions. 

Simple and Primitive Words have no natural Connexion 
with the things they fignify ; whence there is no rationale to 
be given of them : It is by a mere arbitrary Inftitution and 
Agreement of Men that they come to fignify any thing. 
Certain Words have no natural Propriety or Aptitude to ex- 
prefs certain Thoughts, more than others ; were that the cafe, 
there could have been but one Language. See Primitive. 

But in Derivative and Compound Words the Cafe is fome- 
what different. In the forming of thefe, we fee, a regard is 
had to Agreement,Relation,and Analogy : Thus, mofl Words 
that have the fame ending, have one common and general 
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of that Language doth not apply them. 3, When we apply 
them unfteadily, making them (land now for one, and anon 
for another Idea. 

Secondly, To make known our Thoughts with as much 

eafe, and quicknefs as is poflible- -This, Men fad in, 

when they have complex Ideas, without having diitincT: 
Names for them j which may happen either through the 
defect of a Language, which has none; or the fault of 
that Man, who has not yet learned them. 

Thirdly, To convey the Knowledge of Things- .This 

cannot be done, but when our Ideas agree to the reality of 
things. He that hath Names without Ideas, wantsmcaning 
in his Words, and fpeaks only empty Sounds. He that hath 
complex Ideas, without Names fur them, wants difpatch in 
his Expreffion. He that ufeth his Words loofely and un- 
fteadily, will either not be minded, or not underftood. He 
that applies his Names to Ideas, different from their com- 
mon ufe, wants Propriety in his Language, and freaks Gib- 
berifh ; and he that hath Ideas of Subftances, difa<?renrg 
with the real Exiftence of things, fo tar wants the Materials 
of true Knowledge. See Knowledge. 

Word, or Watch -Word, in an Army, or Garrifon, is 
fome peculiar Wordy or Sentence, by which the Soldiers 
know, and diftinguifh one another in the Night, &c. and 
by which Spies, and defigning Perfons are difcovered. 

It is ufed alfo to prevent Surprizes. The Wofdit 

given out in an Army every Night by the General, to the 
Lieutenant, or Major- General of the Day, who gives it to 
the Majors of the Brigades, and tbey to the Adjutants 5 
who give it firft to the Field-Officer.^ and afrt rwards to a 
Serjeant of each Company, whocarryit to thcSab:ilterns. 

In Garrifons it is given afrertheGate is fhut, to the Town- 
Major, who gives it to the Adjutants, and they to the Ser- 
jeants. See Rounds. 

Word, in Heraldry, &c. See Motto. 

WORK-i/ow/?, a Place where indigent, vagrant, and 
idle People are fet to work, and maintain'd with Clothing, 
Diet, &c. 

Such is Bride-well, and feveral other Places about the 
City and Suburbs ; particularly that in Sijbofjgate-ftrect for 
employing the poor Children of tho City and Liberties, 
who have no Settlement ; and that for the Parifli of St. 
Margaret's Wejliniijfler, call'd the Grey-Coat HoffritaL See 
Bridewell andHosPiTAL. 

At Amfierdaw they have a famous WorhHoufe, orHoufe 
of Correction, call'd the Rafphuyfe, which, by a Privilege 
granted in 1602, has alone the Right of Shaving and Cut- 
ting the Dyers Wood,*, asBrafil, Sintal, Campeche, SafTa- 
fras, $$c. 

Each Perfon, tolerably ftrong, kept in the Houfe, is obli- 



way of denoting or fignifying things; and thofe compounded ge d tofurnifh '250 Pounds of rafp'd Wood per Day ; 'and the 
with the fame Prepofitions, have a fimilar Manner of ex- weaker, a certs' 



preffing and fignifying fimilar Ideas in all the learned Lan- 
guages where they occur. 

For the Perfection of Language, 'tis not enough, Mr. Locke 
obferves, that Sounds can be made Signs of Ideas ; unlefs 
thefe can be made ufe of, fo as to comprehend feveral par- 
ticular things ; for the multiplication of Words would have 
perplexed their ufe, had every particular thing needed a 
diiiinct Name to be fignified by, 

To remedy this Inconvenience, Language had a farther 
Improvement in the ufe of general Terms whereby one 
Wo. d was made to mark a Multitude of particular Exiften- 
ces ; which advantageous Ufe of Sounds was obtained only 
by the difference of the Ideas they were made figns of; 
Thofe Names becoming general, which are made to fland 
for general Ideas ; and thofe remaining particular, where 
the Ideas they are ufed for are particular. See General 
lerms. 

It is obfervable, that the Words which ftand for Actions 
and Notions quite removed from Senfe, are borrow'd from 
fenfible Ideas ; as, to Imagine, Apprehend, Comprehend, 
Underitand, Adhere, Conceive, Inifill, Difguft, Diftur- 
bance, Tranquillity, &c. which are all taken from the Ope- 
rations of things fenfible, and apply'd to Modes of Think- 
ing Spirit, in its primary Signification, is no more than 

Breath ; Angel, a Meffenger. By which we may guefs 
what kind of Notions they were, and whence derived, 
which filled the Minds of the firft beginners of Languages, 
and how Nature, even in the naming of things, unawares, 
fuggefted to Men the Originals of all their Knowledge : 
whilft, to give Names that might make known to otners 
any Operations they felt in themfelves, or any other Ideas, 
that came not under their Senfes, they were forced to bor- 
row Words from the ordinary and known Ideas of Sen- 
fation. See Sensation, Perception, £=?c. 

The Ends of Language in our Difcourfe with others, are 
chiefly three: Firft, to make our Thoughts or Ideas known 

one to another This we fail in, r. When we ufe Names 

without clear and difiincl Ideas in our Minds. 2. When we 
apply received Names to Idea?, to which the common ufe 
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certain Quantityof Chips. See Raspiiuyse. 

WORKS, Opera, in Fortification, the feveral Lines, 
Trenches, Ditche.% £J?e. made round a Place, an Army,^. 
to fortify and defendit. See Line, Trench, &c. 

The principal Works in aFortrcfs or fortify'd Place, fee 
under the Articles Fortify'd \Place, Fortification, 
&c. 

Cro-wn-VJoR k ,-^ ( Crown-?' ork. 

Hom-'Wo 

Out- Wo 

Field Wo 

WORLD, Mt&duSi the Aflembiage of Parts which com- 
pofe the Univerfe ; call'd by the Greeks t2 w, and by the 
Latins, Umve)fum. See Universe. 

The ^Duration of the World is a thing has been greatly 

difputed 'Plato, after Ocellus Lucanus, held it to be 

eternal ; and to have flow'd from God, as Rays flow from 
the Sun. Ariptle was much of the fame mind : he affrrts, 
that the World was not generated, fo as to begin to be a 
World, which before was none : and, in effect, his whole 
eighth Book of <Phyf. and firft B 00k de C03I0, is fpent in 
proving the Eternity of the World. See Eternity. 
_ He lays down a pre-exifting and eternal Matter as a Prin- 
ciple ; and thence argues the World eternal. His Argu- 
ment amounts to this, that it is impofliblc an eternal Agent, 
having an eternal paffive Subject, fliould continue long 
without Action. See Aristotelian. 

His Opinion was gencrallyToliow'd ; as feemingtobe the 
fitteft to end the Difoute among fo many Sects about the firft 
Caufe. See Cause. 

Epicurus, however, tho' he makes Matter eternal ; yet 
fliews the World to be but a new thing form'd, out of a 
fortuitous Concourfe of Atoms. See Lucretius, lib- V. See 
Matter, Atom, $$c. See alfo Epicurean, ££c 

Some of the modern Philofophers refute ;he imaginary 
Eternity of the World, by this Argument : That, if it be ab 
jEterw^hert mufl have been a generation of Individuals in 
a con'inual Succeffion from all Eternity ; fince no Caufe can 
be afltgn'd why they fliould not be generated, viz. one from 
another. Therefore, to con fid er the Origin of Things, and 

the 
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'he Series of Caufes, we mull go back in infinitum, 1. e. 
there muft have been an infinite Number of Men and other 
Individuals already generated ; which fubverts the very 
Notion of Number. And if theCaufe which now generates 
have been produced by an infinite Series of Caufes ; How 
fliall an infinite Series be finite, to give room for new Ge- 
nerations? 

Dr. Bailey fuggefls a new Method of finding the Age ot the 
World, from the degree of Saltnefs of the Ocean. See 
Saltness, c£c. , , 

Tis another popular Topic of Controverfy, Whether the 
World be finite, or infinite >. See the Arguments on both 
flies under the Article Universe. 

'Tis likewife difputed,\Vhether it were poffible for feveral 

Worlds to exitt Some hold the Affirmative, ftom an 

Opinion of the infinite Power of the Deity ; it being a fet- 



ting Bounds to Omnipotency, to fay, that he created lo 
many Bodies at firft, that he could not create more. 

The Carrefians maintain the Negative upon thefe Prin- 
ciples : That it is a Contradiction to fay, there are feveral 
V orlds exifting at the fame time ; fflnce this implies feveral 
"Univerfes of created Beings, the World being the to mr. 
That if there were feveral WoWA, they muft either be at 
a ditlance from one another, or contiguous ; but neither 
can be faid : For were they contiguous, they would only 
conilitute one ; and were they difUnt, there muft be feme- 
thing between. But what can be between ? If it be ex- 
tended, it is corporeal ; and inftead of feparating the feve- 
xoXlVorlds, will connect 'em into one. 

IrtzUorld is fometimes divided into Uffer, and Zonver 

The Lower World, or Sublunary, is the Globe of our 

Earth. See Earth. 

The Upper World includes the Heavens, and heavenly 
Bodies. Sec Heaven. 

Syftemof the Vic 1, L-oi feeSvsTEM. 
Sold of the World > fee Anima Mundi. 
Map of the World ; fee Map. 
WORMS, in Medicine ; fee Vermes. 
Sir 'I'heodore jM*ver»e aflures us, in the Tbilofoph. Tranf. 
N° in. That the famed Sugar, or Remedy given by 
Tomans, (a celebrated Chymical Empiric) for the Worms 
in Children, is fifteen Grains of Mercurius Dulcis with five 
Grains of Scammony, or two or three times as much Sugar, 
made up in Lozenges. He adds, that this Dofe, which 
in France purge6 grown Perfons, is ineffectual in England to 
Fctfons of above fifteen Tears old, and ought to be aug- 
mented. 

In the fame TranfaB. N° it?, we have Accounts of di- 
vers remarkable Operations whereby Worms were taken out 
of divers unfufpected Parts of the Body ; the Operators be- 
ing chiefly Women. Mrs. Mary Hafiings is there recorded 
as famous for rhe difcovcry of Worms hid in the Face, Gums, 
Tongue, i$c. which {he manage- 1 with fuch Addrefs, that 
file took them out of any part affected with a Goofe-Quill. 
Mr. 'Dent relates, that he himfelf was cured of cer- 
tain odd Tumors on his Tongue by one of thofe Worm 
Doflreffes, Mrs. French ;' who, piercing the parts affected 

with a Lancet, drew out five or (ixWorms at a time -> 

In lefs than eight days, he affures us, fhe took out of his 
Tongue above a hundred Worms, and thirty out of his Gums. 
See Hybatides. 

InTerfia, &c. there are very long, flender Worms, fix or 
feven Yards long, bred in the Legs and other Parts of Mens 
Bodies : When arriv'd at a certain Pitch, they put out their 
Heads, Necks, &c. and withdraw them (if difpleafed or 
hurt) again, caufing intolerable Fains, Fevers, ££c. See 
Crinones. 

Ariflotle obferves, that all Deer have Worms under their 
Tongues— —Sheep's Nofes often abound with them. 

Worm, in Chymiftry, a long, winding Pewter-Pipe, 
which Diftillers and Apothecaries place in a Tub of Water 
to cool andcondenfe the Vapours in the Diftillation of Spirits. 
See Alembic, Distillation, (Sc. 

Formerly, this Worm, or fomething like it, was placed 
above the Head of the Still, with a Refrigeratory at the 
upper end of it, which isufeful enough in the Diftilling of 
Spirit of Wine. SeeR.EFRiGER atory. 

This the Chytnifts call a Serpentine. See Serpen- 
tine. 

lb Worm a Cable, in the Sea-Phrafe, fignifies to ftreng- 
then it by winding 1 fmall Rope all along between the 
Strands. See Cable, Sgc. 

<fo Wor m a Zteg.is to take out a kind of Worm from under 
his Toncue ; which, if let alone, would make him mad. 

WORM-SEED, a kind of WoRM-<Powiec, call'd alfo 
Sarbotine, Semen contra, Semen fantlum, Semen fantoni cum, 
and Abrotcmm, is a kind of Seed proper to deftroy Worms 
generated in a human Body, particularly in Children. 
See Worms, 

This Seed is fmall, of abrowni/h Colour, an oblong Fi- 
gure, a bitter Taile, and a ftrong Smell. 



The Place where it is produced, is 'Perjia, about the 
Frontiers of Mufcovy. It is brought to us trum Aleppo, ^c. 
. Naturalilts are not agreed about the Plant tliat pro- 
duces it. y. Sauhlll has a large Diffcrtation on the Sub- 
ject, .Some will haveitthe Species of Abfynthium, or 

Wormwood call'd Santonicum, or Marinum Abfynthium ; 
others will have it the Tanacetum, others the Aorotonura. 
Monf. Tournefort gives us the lolloping Account ol this 

notable Drug, in the fecond Volume of his Travels The 

Sementine or kPorm-^Powder, is notgather'd like other Seeds 

The Plant grows in the Meadows, and muft be let 

ripen; and the mifchief is, that as it grows near to Maturity, 
the Wind fcatters a good part of it among the Grafs, where 
it is loft ; and this it is makes it fodear. 

As they dare not touch it with the Hand fot fear cf ma- 
king it fpoil the fconer ; when they would gather what is left 

in the Ear, they have recourfe to this Expedient They 

take two Hand-Baskets, and walking along the Meadows, 
fweep the Baskets theone from right toletf, the other from 
left to right, as if they were mowing ; by this means the 
Seed is Ihook out into the Baskets. 

It muft be chofennew, gteenifh, of a Iharp, bitter, aro- 
matic Tafte, yet difagreeable. 

WORMWOOD, a Medicinal Herb, among Pbyficians, 
(gc. call'd Abfyntbium. See Absynthium. 

Wosmwood»«, Vinmn Abfynthites ; fee Vinum. 
WORSHIP of God, Cultus 1'ei, is what we ufually call 
Religion. See Religion. 

1 his Worfhip confifts in paying a due Refpect.Veneration, 
and Homage to the Deity, under a certain Expectation of 
Reward. See God. 

And this internal Refpefl, tfc. to be (hewn and teftified 
by external Acts ; as Prayers, Sacrifices, Thankfgivings,^. 
See Prayer, Sacrifice, i$c. 

The £>uietijls, and fome other myftic Divines, fet afide 
not only all ufe of external Worfhip ; but the Confidera- 
tion of Rewards and Punimments. SeeQyiETisM. 

let, even the Heathens had a Notion, that God did not 

require us to fervc him for nought : 2)ii qiumobrem 

Colendi funt, fays Cicero, non iatelligo , nullo nee accept ab 
illis neefperato bono. 

The School-Divines divide W 'orjhip into divers Kinds, viz. 
Zatria, thatrender'd to God ; and Idclatria, that render'd 
to Idols or Images. To which the Romaiufts add, Dulia, 
that render'd to Saints ; and Hyperdulia, that to the \ rgin. 
See Idolatry, Image, Dulia, Hyperdulia, i$c. 

WORSTED, or WOOLSTED, in Matters of Com- 
merce and Manufacture, is a kind or Woollen-Thread. See 
Wool. 

WorJIed is properly a Thread fpunof Wool that has been 
combed,; and which in the Spinning is twilled hatder than 
ordinary. See Combing. 

It is chiefly ufed either to be knit or wove into Stockings, 
Caps, Gloves, or the like. SeeSTOcitiNG, (£c. 
The name Worjfed is fuppofed to be borro^'d from a 

Town thus call'd in Norfolk, noted for fine Spinning 

They who write it Wcoifted, do it on fuppofition of the 
Word's being form'd from Wool, the Matter of this 
Thread. 

WOULDING, a Sea-Term, for the winding of Ropes 
hard round about a Yard or Maft of a Ship, after it has been 
ftrengthned by fome Piece of Timber nailed thereto. 

WOUND, Vulims, in Medicine and Chirurgery, a recent 
Separation made in the foft ot flefhy Parts of the Body, from 
an exrernal Caufe, and particularly the Action of fome 
hard and iharp Instrument. See Solution. 

Or, it is a Solution of the Continuity of a flcfliy Part, made 
by fome penetrating Body; while it yet remains fre/h, 
bloody, and without Putrefaction: By which Citcumftances 
it is diftinguifti'd ftom an Ulcer. See Ulcer. 

A like Separation happening in a bony Parr, is call'd a 
Fratlure. See Fracture. See alfo Flesh, Bone, 
&c. 

All Wounds proceed either from Puncture, Incifion, or 
Contufion, according to theNatureand Make of the Inrtru- 
ment they were caus'd by. See Puncture, Incision, and 
Contusion. 

M'ounds areufually divided, with refpect to their Caufe, 
Circumftances, Cure, (Sc. into Simple and Compound.—— 
Simple Wounds are thofe made by Puncture, Incifion, or 
Contufion feparately ; thofe of the outer Skin, without any 
confiderable lofs of Subftance, or hurting any remarkable 
Veffel ; and thofe not complicated with any dangerous 
Symptoms. 

Compound Ulcers are thofe made both by Puncture and 
Incifion ar the fame time, to which is fometimes alfo added 
Contufion ; thofe attended with great lofs of Flefh, or the 
hurt of fome confidetable Veffel ; and thofe made by en- 
venom'd Inftruments, orattended with violent Symptoms. 

TheHiftory of a Wound is thus delivered by "Boerhaave 
1 — Immediately upon the Solution, the wounded Parts recede 

futther 
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farther and further from each other* The Blood gufties making of common green Glafs, to promi 

out, at firft, with fome violence ; but flops of itfelf : then Vitrification of the Matter. See Glass 

a bloody Scab is form'd in the Cavity of the U 'ound, and a WRECK, or Ship- Wreck, inLaw,e?c. is when a Ship 

thin ruddy Humour oozes out ; the Lips of the Wound perifties in the Sea, and noManefcapes alive out of it 

begin to redden, heat, ake, fwell, and turn back; and (in The Civilians term k Nauf radium The Good* in the 

greztWoimds) a Fever and Thirflinefs fucceed. On the Ship, which are brought to Land by the Waves, belong to 

third or fourth day, there is found a white, vifcid Pus; the King, or him to whom he affigns the Right thereof. 

upon which, the heat, rednefs, tumor, He. abate, and If a Man, a Dog, or even a Cat efcape alive ; ths 

the Cavity gradually fills up from the bottom upwards, Party to whom the Goods belong coming within a 2 ear and 

and from the Circumference to the Centre with growing a Day, and proving the Goods to be his, /hall have them. 

Flefh. Laftly, the Wound dries, and cicatrifes. again. 

But note, thefe Symptoms vary according to the Nature In divers Charters and old Writings, it appears that Wreck 

and Caufe of theW'ound Thus, if it be by Incifion, and antiently not only; comprehended Gocds which c.mefroma 

a large Blood-Veffel be cut, the Hemorrhage is more vio- perifhing Ship, but whatever clfe the Sea caft upon Land ; 

lent ; efpecially if it be an Artery; in which cafe, florid whether it we're precious Stones, Fifties, Sea-weed, or the 



Blood flies out impetuoully and by ftarts : If only a Vein 
lie cut, the Flux is more moderate and equable, and the 

Blood of a darker Colour If the Wound be attended 

■with Contufion, the Haemorrhage is fmall. 

In Wounds, wheie any large Artery is quite cut in two, 
the Flux ufually proves mortal. A letter Artery cut rranf- 
verfely, flies back againif the folid Parts, and will have its 
Mouths flop'd : If an Artery be not quite cut off, there 
arifes a perpetual Flux ; or if that be flop'd, an Aneurifma. 

A Nerve being cut off, flies back, produces a Pain, 

and Obflruction about theWound; and below it, a Numb- 
nefs, and wafting Immobility : The cafe is much the fame 



like. 

Thus in the Stat.Pr<erog. Reg. c. n Rexhttbcbit 

Wrcckum Maris/w" totum regutm, Balenas (5 Sturgeones 
captas in Mari vel alibi infra Regnum, excepts quibitjlibet 
tPrivelegiatis locis, tic. 

This Wreck in the grand Cuflomary of Normandy, c. 17. 
is call'd Varecb, and latined Verifcum ; and in fom of our 
antient Charters, Wreche, Werec, Wtrcnche, and Seupnxerp, 
q. d. Sea-up-'werp and up werpen. 

WRESTLING, a kind of Combar, or Engagement be- 
tween two Perfons, unarm'd ; Body to Body ; to prove 
_ their Strength and Dexterity, and try which can thfow his 

in ixmndcd Tendons and Membranes. Wounds of the Opponent to the Ground. See Exercise, Game, tie. 

temporal Mufcle are rarely cured; but generally bring on » refiling, Paleftra, is an Exercife of very great Anti- 
horrible Convulfions. quity and Fame 'Twas in ufe in the Heroic Age ; 

The following Wounds are commonly reputed mortal; witnefs Hercules, who wrefiled with Antaeus. See Pa- 
viz. thofe of the Cerebellum, and of the Cerebrum, if they lestra. 

be deep enough to hurt the Medulla oblongata ; dezpWounds It continued a long time in the higheft Repute ; and had 
jn the fpinal Marrow, efpecially the upper part thereof ; very considerable Rewards and Honours affign'd it at the 

thofe of the Heart, Lungs, Liver, Spleen, Kidneys, Pan- Olympic Game s 'Twas the Cuflom for the Athlete, 

creas, Mefentery, Stomach, Inteflines, tic. Thofe of the to anoint their Bodies with Oil to give the lefs hold to 
Cava, Aorta, Carotides, pulmonary, and other large Veins 'heir Anta'gojjift. See Athleta, tic. 
and Arteries. Thofe of the Brcnchia,Thorax, Diaphragm; Ablaneourt obferves, that Lycurgus ordain 'd. the Spar- 
large Wounds of the Oefofhagus, Trachea, and the Bladder, tan Maids to ixreftle in public, quite naked ; to break them 
and all invenom'd Wounds. of their too much Delicacy and Nicenefs, to make 'em appear 

In young Children and aged Perfons, Woands frequently more robuff, and to familiarize the People, He. to fuch 
prove mortal which feem'd but flight. Thofe W r ounds ge- Nudities. See Gymnasium, tic 
nerally prove troublefome which happen in an ill ifate of WRIST; fee Carpus. 

Body, and efpecially • low or barely Diet. All Wounds WRIT, Breve, in Law, a Precept of the King, whereby 
are reputed more dangerous and difficult of Cure in Winter any thing is commanded to be done, touching a Suit, 



than Summer ; in Augufi than in Spring. 

The Cure of Wounds confifts in the Uniting of the divided 
Parts ; which is the Work of Nature alone, and which the 
Chirurgeon can only contribute to by removing external Im- 
pediments, and applying Medicines familiar to the Part, 
call'd Vulneraries and Balfamicks. See Vulnerary, tic. 

The firtf Step, then, to be taken in a fimple Wound, is to 
cleanfe it, and extract any heterogeneous Body that may 
chance to be lodged therein. Nexr,The Cavity to be gently 
wiped with Dofils dipt in warm red Wine. The Lips, 
now to be brought together by the Bandages or Sutures ; 
and the Wound to be covered with a Pledget dipt in Balm of 

'Peru, or Oil of fweet Almonds The Pain thus eafed, 

and the Symptoms removed, the Wound is to befuppurated, 
deterged, incarned, and cicatrized after the manner of Tu- 
mors and Ulcers. See Suppuration, Detergent, In- 

CARNATIVE, ClCATRIStVE, tic. 

If theWound be dangerous, the Symptoms violent, and 
the Body Cacochymic, more powerful Means are had re- 
courfe to ; as, firft, Phlebotomy, then gentle Cathartics or 
Clyfiirrs ; then vulnerary Drinks, Apozems, and Ptifans, 
with Cardiacs and Paragorics interpofed. 



Action, or Procels for Juftice. 

Such are the Summoning the Defendant, taking a 
Ditftefs, redreffingaDiffeifin, tic. 

Writs are variously divided, and in various refpeefs 
Some, with rcgatd to their Order, or manner of Granting, 
are tetm'd Original ; and others judicial. 

Original Wr its are thofe fent out of the High Court of 
Chancery to fummon the Defendant in a Perfonal, or Te- 
nant in a real Action, either before the Suit begins, or to 
begin the Suit thereby. See Process, He. 

fitdicialVlRirs are thofe fent out by Order of the Court 
where the Caufe depends, upon emergent Occafions, after 
the Suit begins. 

Judicial Writs are diftinguifh'd from Original, in that 
their Tefie bears the Name of the Chief Jullice of that 
Court whence they come ; whereas the Original fay, Tefie 
ine ipfo, in the Name, or relating to, the King. 

Writs are alfo dillinguifh'd, according to the nature of the 
Action , into Real and Perfonal. Real are either touch- 
ing the Poffeilion, call'd [1 rits of Entry, or the Property, 
call'd Writs of Right. See Entry and Right. 

Some Writs, again, are at the Suit of the Party ; fome 



In internal Wounds, Vulneraries and Alcaliesdo well, par- of Office ; fome Ordinary ; fome of Privilege — A Writ of 



Privilege is that which a privileged Perfon brings ro the Court 
for his Exemption, by reafon of fome Privilege. See 
Brief, tic. 

The word Writ is form'd from the Saxon Writan. to write. 

Writ of Rebellion ; fee Commission of Rebellion. 

Writs Vicountiel, are fuch as are triable in the Sheriff's 
or County- Court. See Vicountifl. 

Writ of Afftfiance iflues out of the Exchequer to autho- 
rize any Perfon to take a Conftable, or other pubiLk Officer 
In the Cure of large Wounds, Bandages and Sutures are to feize Goods or Merchandize prohibited and uncuflomed, 



ticularly AlbvmQracuM, River Lobfters, Mercurials, ci> 
Frefh Wounds are cured ordinarily in three or four days, 

without any other Means than applying a few Drops of Bal- 

fam of 'Peru Sometimes, however, Digeftives are 

required. 

Gun IhatWounds are ufually the word of all, by reafon of 

the violent Contufion and Secretion of the Parts i which 

prevent their coming to Digeflion for the Space of three or 

four days. 



tequired, to fit and difpofe 'em for healing. See Suture 
and Bandage. 

WREATH, in Fleraldry, a Roll of finoLinnen, or Silk, 
(like that of a TuAifi Turbant) confifting of the Colours 
born in the Efcutcheon ; placed in an Achievement be- 
tween the Helmet and the Creft, and immediately fuppor- 
tin» the Creft. See Crest, tic. 

WRECK, or Sea- Wreck, in Natural Hiftory, a kind 
of Herb, growing in the Sea, upon Rocks, and which the or Characters 
Waves teating off, caft upon Shore. Word, gk. 

In fome Places it is ufed ro manure the Ground -In Writing is now chiefly praclifed among us by means of 

Normandy and other Parts they burn it, and of the Afhes Pen, Ink, and Paper. See Paper, Ink, He. The 

make a kind of Soude or Salt-wort, which they ufe in the Antients had other Methods. See Book, Bark, Styls, tie. 

E e e e e The 



tic. Stat. 14. 2 Car. 1. There is alfo a Writ of this Name 
iffuing out of theChancety to give a Poffeffi<m. 

WRITER of the Tallies, an Officer of the Exchequer, 
being Cletk to the Auditor of the Receipt ; who writes 
upon the Tallies the whole Letters of the Tellers Bills. See 
Tally, Exchequer, tic. 

WRITING, Scripture, Scriptura, the Art or AS of 
fignilying and conveying our Ideas to others, by Letters, 
'lible to the Eye. See Character, 
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The Invention of the Art of Writing is refer'd to Cadmus. 
See Letter and Greek. 

In Law, we fay, Deeds, Conveyances, Sge. are to be in 

Writing. A Will may either be in Writing or by Word 

of Mouth. See Deed, Conveyance, Will, &c. 

Wealfofay, the written Law, Lexfirifta, in opposition 
to common Law, which is call'd Lex 11011 firipta. See 

Law, Statute, Common Law, tSc. Wehave alfo 

•written and unwritten Traditions, fife. See Tradition. 

Authentic Writings of any ContraS, fealed and delivered, 
make the Evidence thereof. See Evidence, Testimony, 
($c. . . 

J. Ravenau has a Treatife entitled ties Infiripttons en 
Faux, wherein he fhewa how to revive and reltoreold Wri- 
tings almoft effaced, by means of Galls ground in white 
Wine, and diftill'd ; and thus rubb'd over the Writing. 

LaVayer has a curious Diffcrtation on the Proof of Fads 
by comparifon of Hand Writings, wherein he endeavours to 
Shew this Method of Proof to be very fufpicious and falla- 
cious. See Proof, &c. . 

'Tisa Point controverted among the School-Philofophers, 
what it is that Writing properly fignifies, or reprefents ; 
whether Ideas, or Things, or Words ; i. c. whether it ex- 
preffes Things themfelvcs, or our Ideas of Things, or the 
articulate Sounds by which, on other Occafions, we exprefs 
thofe Ideas. 

The common Opinion is, that Writing only reprefents 
Words, that its proper Object is the Voice, and that it only 
fignifies Ideas mediately, or fecondarily ; and by means of 
thofe, Things themfelves. 

Others, on the contrary, will have Ideas, Speech, and 
Writing, all equally and immediately reprefentatives of 
Things. See Idea, Notion, &c. 

But the Controverfy is impertinent enough. No doubt 

our Ideas of Things are the Things themfelves ; there be- 
ing no foundation for any difiindlioii between them. See 
External. 

And as to Writing, fome may be Paid to be real, or Signi- 
ficant of Things and Ideas As the Egyptian Hiero- 
glyphics ; the Characters of Chymills, Astronomers, (gc. 
which are a kind of Images, or bear fome natural Refem- 
blance or Analogy with the Things they are intended to ex- 
prefs. SecSYMBOL, Hieroglyphic, .R^/Character, 
tSc. 

But the common Writing only reprefents Sounds, which 
is the firft and moft natural Language ; and accordingly our 
Orthography is apparenrly form'd on, or adapted to the 



Pronunciation. SeeORTHOGRAPiiY and Pronunciation. 

Hence, the End of Writing is to excite, as it were, 
certain Sounds, which have been made the arbitrary Sign* 
of certain Ideas— This they do by virtue of a Combination or 
Affociation between fuch and fuch Figures made with th« 
Pen, and fuch and fuch Inflexions of the Voice. 

In effect, we have a great many written Words which 
have no Ideas belonging to 'em 5 as Scindapfus, ffladri, &c. 

which tend no further than to produce Sounds. Add, 

that People when they begin to learn to read Writing, take 
it from Sounds which they hear produced by the Perfon 
who teaches 'em : An abundant Argument, that Writing 
does not immediately fignify Ideas and Things, but firtt * 
Sounds, and then Things. 

Short Writing ; feeBRACHYGRAPHY. 

Secret Writing ; fee Cryptography, Cypher, tic. 

Hand Writing ; fee Hand. 

WRONG, in a Logical Senfe ; fee Error, Fallacy, 
Falshood, Truth, l£c. 

Wrong, in a Legal Senfe, Injury, l"ort. See Injury, 
Justice, Tort, Right, &c. 

WULVESHEVED, or Wulveshead, from the Saxon, 
Wulfe, Lupus, and Heefod, Caput, q. d. Caput Lupinum, 
was the Condition of thofe Out-Iaw'd for Criminal 
Matters in the Saxons time, for not yielding themfelves to 
Juitice. For if they could have been taken alive, they mull: 
have been biought to the King ; and if they for fear of 
being apprehended, did defend themfelves, they might be 
(lain, and their Heads brought to the King ; for their Head 
was no more to be accounted of than a Wolf's Head. LL, 
Edw. in Lamb. fol. 127. and BraEt. lib. 3. trait, 2. cap. 11. 

See Utlawry. Woifefiead and Wulferford, are all 

one. Coke on Littl. fol. 28. 

WiCH-flra/e, a Houfe in which the Salt is boiled. See 
Salt. 

WiTDRAUGHT, a Water-Courfe, or Water-Paffage ; 
properly, a Sink, or Common-Snore. See Cloaca. 

WYKE, antiently denoted a Farm, Hamlet, or little 
Village. See Farm, Hamlet and Village. 

WYTE or Wyta, Wite or Wita, in our antient 
Caftoms, a pecuniary Penalty or Mulct. See Wite. 

The Saxons had two kinds of Puni/hments, Were, and 
Wyte; the firfl for the more grievous Offences. See Were. 

The Wyte was for the lefs heinous ones 't was not 

fixed to any certain Sum ; but left at liberty, to be varied 
according to the Cafe. 

WITHE, inLaw, the fame as Waif. See Waif. 
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XA double Consonant, and the twenty-fecond 
Letter in the Englijh Alphabet. See Letter, 
J Consonant, Alphabet, ($c. 
The x of the Latins, and £ of the Greeks are 
compounded of e s, and «>i whence, to this day, the 
Letter x in the Englijh and French has the fame Sound with 

c 5 ol - fc 5. Thus we pronounce Alexander, as if wrote 

Alecfander or Alexander. SeeC, K, S, £j?c. 

The Italians have no * at all in their Language ; but, 
both fpeak and write Alejandro The Spaniards pro- 
nounce the x like our c before a ; viz. Alexandro, as if it 
were Jlecandro. The Tortugueze pronounce it like our_/&. 

In foreign Words ufed in Englijh we fometimes foften 
the x into a double s ; as SruJJels for Sruxelles, &c. 

The Letter is not known in the Hebrew, or other Oriental 
Languages ; but in lieu of it they write the two Ample 

Letters whereof it is compounded And the like do the 

modem Germans. 

X is alfo a numeral Letter, and fignifies ten ; as repre- 
fenting two V's placed one a-top of the other. See V. 

X Supra denos numero tibi dat retinendos. 

When a Dafli is added over it, X, it fignifies ten thmtfand. 

XENIA, in antient Cuftoms, wete Gifts or Prefents 
made to the Governours of Provinces by the Inhabitants 
thereof. . 

The Word occurs pretty frequently in Charters of Privi- 
leges ; where, Quictos ejje i Xeniis, denotes an Exem- 
ptfon from making fuch Prefents to Kings and Queens upon 
their travelling through fuch Precincls. See Munus, £ifc. 

XENODOCHUS, an Ecclefiaftical Officer in the Greek 
Church ; the fame with Boffitaller, or a Perfon who takes 
cate of the Reception and Entertainment of Strangers. See 
Hospitaller. 

St.Ifidore, aPrieft and Solitary, furnamed the Xenodo- 

ckus, liv'd in the IVth Century He was thus call'd, 

beca'ufe entrufted with that Office in the Church of Alex- 
andria. 

XEROPHTHALMIA, a kind of Ophthalmia, wherein 
the Eyes itch, and ate red, but without fwelling or watering. 
See Ophthalmia. 

The Word is compounded of £npo?, dry, and spocfAjUf, 

Eye. 

XEROPHAGIA, Xerophacy, in Church-Hiflory, 
the ufe of dried Foods. See Food. 

In the firflAges, fome not contented with fimple Falling, 
added the Xerofhagy thereto; abfiaining not only from 
Flefh and Wine, but alfo from all frefh.fucculent, and vinous 

j- ru j ts And fome even brought themfelves to bare 

Bread and Water. See Fasting and Abstinence. 

7ertullian in his Book de Abftinentia, c. 0. fpeaks of the 
Xerojshcgia as a thing commendable in time of Perfe- 
ction. , 

The Word is form'd from fals, focus, ary, and fzyv, 

XESTA, sipii, an Attic Meafure of Capacity. See 
Measure. 



XIPHIAS, a fiery Meteor, in form of a Sword. See 
Meteor. 

It differs from .the Acomias, in that this latter is longer, 
and more like a Dart; and the former /hotter and broader 
in the middle. SeeAcoNTiAs. 

XV.VIR, gtiindecimvir ; feeQuiNDECrMviR. 

Authors, and efpeciallv the Antiquaties, make ufe of 
men Abbreviations, which they borrow from Medals, and 
other Monuments of Antiquity, where thofe Names are fo 
exprefsd. 

XYLO-ALOES, in Medicine, tSc. the Lignum Aloes : 
calld Mo Agillochum. See Aloes and Agillochum. 

I he Word is compounded of fym. Lignum, Wood and 
aAow, Aloes. 

XYLO-Balfamam, a Name which Naturalifls, SSc give 
to the Wood of the Tree which yields that precious Gum 
known to the Latins by the Name of Op-Balfamum and 
among us by the Name ofSalmc/Gilead. See Balm. 

We have Branches of this Tree broughr us from Cairo. 
They are very flreight, brittle, unequal, and full of Knots ; 
their Bark reddi/h without, and greenifli within. The 
Wood is whit.fh, and full of Pith, and when broke, yields 
an agreeable fmell refembling that of the Balm. 

The Xylo-Mfi.mum is reputed good to ftrengthen the 
Brain, and Stomach, and to expel Poifon. 

The Word is compounded of JW, Wood, and j3Ara/w, 
Balfam, Balm. ' 

XYNOECIA, a Feafl among the antient Athenians, in- 
flituted on occafion of Thefeus's uniting all the petty Com- 
munities of Attica into one Common-wealth ; the Affemblies 
whereof were to be held at Athens, in the 'Prvtanaum. 
See Feast. 

The Word is form'd of the Greek £Ut or tit with, and 
oiKiv, I inhabit. 

XYPHOIDES, in Anatomy, a Cartilage at the bottom 
of the Sternum ; call'd MoEnJiformis. See Cartilage 
and Ensiformis. 

It is about an Inch long, and iTiaped like the Point of a 
Sword ; whence its Appellation, from £ip©-, Sword, and 
Hcf 1 ©-, Figure. See Sternum. 

XYSTARCHA, in Antiquity, the Mafler or Director of 
the Xyftits. See Xvstus. 

In the Greek Gymnafmm, the Xyftarcha was the fecond 
Officet The firft was the Gymnafiarcha. 

The Xyftarcha was his Lieutenant, and prefided over the 
two Xyfti, and all Exercifa of the Atbleta therein. See 
Gymnasium and Gymnasiarch. 

XYSTUS, in the antient Architecture A Xytlus, 

among the Greeks, was along Portico, either open, or co- 
ver'd over ; wherein the Athlete? pracfifed WrelUing, and 
Running. SeeATHLETA, Wrestling, gfc. 

The Gladiators who practifed therein, were call'd 
Xyftici. See Gladiator. 

Among the Romans, the Xyftus was only an Alley, or 
double Row of Trees, meeting Atbor-wife a-top, and 
forming a Shade to walk under. 

The Word is Greek, JiSot, form'd of gtfeip, to poli/h, 
ihave, rub. 
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YThe twenty-third Letter in the Engt Ufa Alphabet, 
borrow'd originally from the Greek v- See Let- 
■7 ter and Alphabet. 

It is occasionally both Vowel, and Confo- 
nant .As a Vowel, fome Authors have judged it un- 
necessary in our Language, in regard its Sound is precifely 
the fame with that of the /'. Accordingly, it is but little 
ufed except in Words borrow'd from the Greek, to denote 
their Origin, by reprefenting their t^iAor- 

The Vowel jy, however, has a place even in fome Words 
purely Englifii ; and that both in the middle thereof, as in 
dying, frying, &c. and at the end, as in lay, &c. 

Some afcribe the ufeof the^y in pure Englifi and French 
Words, and thofe that have no y in Latin or Greek, to this, 
that antiently thofe Words were pronounced with a double 
11 ; which having fomething aukward in ir, the y was fub- 
ilituted in lieu thereof. See I. 

Others fay, that thofe Words being antiently wrote, as well 
as pronounced with a double ii, which they ftill are in the 
& Alteon, as paling, paiifan,6cc. to avoid their being miftaken 
for an u with two Dots over ir,they made the fecond i longer 
than the firtl, and Co form'd thejy. — Some give a parricular 
Reaion why Words ending in i, came ro be wrote with y > viz. 
that rhe Copiffs found the Tail of the y very commodious 
ot adorn the Margins and Bottoms of Pages withal. 

When the_y follows a Confonant, it is a Vowel , and when 
it precedes a Vowel, it is a Confonanr, and /tiould be call'd 
■ye, and not wy. 

The Romans ufed the y for the Vowel u, which they 
had nor , their wa\ being to pronounce the common u as we 
do the Dip'thong on 5 and the Greek o-i/iKw as the Englifi 
and French u. 

In cur own, and fome other modern Tongues, Authors 
begin tu difpenle more and more wirh the precifc Ortho- 
graphy, which requires all Words that have an Uffilon in 
the Greek 10 be wrote with a y. And with reaion , tince 
our Greeky has lort the Sound it had in the Language 
whence we borrow ii. But 'tis certainly ridiculous ro ufe 
ir, as many do, in Words which indeed have* Greek Origin, 
but have no n in the Greek ; as in Eclipfe. See Ecli pse, 
Ecliptic, &c. 

Y is alio a numeral Letter, Signifying 150, or, according 
to Ba: onius, r 5? ; as in the Verfe : 

Y dat Centenos iS quinipiaginta Novenos. 

When a Dalit was added a -top, Y, it Signified 150 thoufand- 

Pythagoras ulcd the Y as a Symbol of human Life 5 the 
Foot reprefenting infancy, and the forked Top, the two 
Paths of Vice and Virtue, one or r'other of which, People 
are to enter upon after attaining to the Age of Difcretion. 

YACHT, a kind of Veffel, ufed by the Englifi, furnifh'd 
with Malls and Sails ; fit to go by Sea 5 and commo- 
dioully contriv'd and adorn'd, both withinfide and without, 
to fuit ir for State- Paffengers, &c. 

The 2)utch have alfo Yatchts, but not fo well prepared 

to live as Sea They are feldom ufed but to fail on Rivers 

and Canals. 

The Word feems derived from the T)utch Iacht, hunting, 
by reaion of the ligntnefs of thefe VelTels. 

YARD, Virgn, a long Meafure ufed in England, and 
Spain; chiefly to meafure Cloth, Stuffs, iSc. See Mea- 
sure. 

The Englifi Yard contains three Foot. See Foot. 

It was firti fettled by Henry I. from the length of his 
own Arm. SeeViRCA. 

The Englifi Yard is jufl feven Ninths of the 'Paris Ell ; 

fo that nine Yards make feven Ells To reduce Ells, 

therefore into Yards, fay, If feven Ells give nine Yards, 
how many Yards will the given Number of Ells give ? 

Yards arc converted into Ells Flemifij, by adding a third 
parr; into Ella 'Englifi, by fubftracting a fifth part ; or 

multiplying by 8, and calling off the right-hand Figure 

Ells Englifi are converred inro Yards, by adding a fourth. 
To turn Ells Flemifi into Yards, fubftract one Quarter. See 
Ell. 

The Spanifi Yard chiefly ufed itSevil, is, in fome Places, 

c*U'd Barra It contains {J of the 'Paris Ell ; fo that 

ii Ells make 14 Spanifi Yards. 

Y~ard, in Anatomy, thcPenis, or Virile Member ; fer- 
ving for the evacuating of tie Urine, and Seed. S«ePENis; 
fee alfo Urine and Seed. 



Yard-ZW, Virgata Terra, or J 'irga Terra, is a cer- 
tain Quantity of Land, various according to the Place- 

At Wimbleton in Surrey, it is only 15 Acres ; but in mod 
other Counties it contains 20, in fome 24, in fome 50, and 
in others 40 Acres. See Acre. 

Virgata Terra amtinet 24 Acras ; t$ + Virgata confli- 
t mint imam Hidam.tf quinque Hida conftituunt Feodum Mi- 
htare. MS. Abbot Malmef. See Hide, Knight's Pes 
Carrucate, tSc. * 

Yards, or Sail-Yards, of a Ship, are long pieces of 
limber, tapering at each end, fined a-ctofs the feverat 
Malts to carry rhe Sails. See Mast. 

The Sails are fallen 'd to the Yards at the Heads ; fo as 
to be hoifled up, and let down together with them bv 
Ropes call'd Halliards. See S AI l and Halliard. ' 

The Mail. .Yard is that of the Main-Mail the Mizzen 

lard, Bolt-fprtt Yard, &c. are thofe of the Mizzen Sgc. 
See Mizzen, Bolt-sprit, &c. 

They have feveral Phrafes and Words of Command re- 
lating to the Management of the Yards ; as— -Brace the 
Yard, which Signifies to traverfe aft the Yardhtm whofe 
trace is haled ; fo rhat to traverfe rhe Yard, is the fame as 

to lay, Brace it aft. Square the Yard, is as much as to 

lay, lee mat it hang right a-crofs the Ship, and one Tard- 

Arm not traverfed more than the other. 'Top the Yards 

q.d. make rbem hang even. ' 

Yard's-^hw, is that half of the Yard which is on either 
fide the Malt, when it lies athwart the Ship. 

1 ares are alfo Places belonging to the Navy, where the 
Ships of War, fjc. are laid up in Harbour. See Navs- 
Harbour, Ship, £yc. ' 

The King's Yards, are Chatham, Tleptford, Woolwich 
Portfmouth, Sherenefs, Plimonth, and Harwich ; each of 
which is provided with feveral Docks, Wharfs, Lanches 
and Graving Places for rhe Building, Repairino and 
Cleaning his Majefty's Ships. See Dock, Wharf^ £?c. 

In thefe Yards are alfo lodged great quantities of Tim 
ber, Malls, Planks, Anchors, &c. There are alfo Siore- 
Houles belonging to each Yard, wherein are referv'd vail 
quantities of Cables, Rigging, Sails, Blocks Sk 

In *e feveral Yards are great Rope-r<rr*, wherein 
Cables and all lorts ot Cordage are made. See Cord age 
Cable, iSc. ' ' 

Y ARE, among Sailors, implies as much as, nimb'e readv 
quick, expeditious. ' J ' 

Hence, to Be Yare at the Helm, Signifies to fet a fre/h 
Man at the Helm. 

I$v»;, & }T) V ,°° l See Wool.Spinhinc, Cloth,^. 

IAKKINGLEo, or 1'arringle Blades, a kind of 
Reel, or Inflruroenc with which Hanks of lam are wound 
in Clews, or .Balls. SeeREsi. 

YATCHES, Veffcls with one Deck, carrying from 4 
to 12 Guns, with from 20 ro 4; Men ; being of Burden 
from 30 ro 1 (To Ton. See Vessel. 

They draw little Water, and are ufed for running, and ma- 
king (horr Trips, 2?c— Their Makes and Forms are various. 

YAWES, in the Sea-Language,— A Snip is faid to make 
Yawes, when through the fault of him at the Helm, She is 
not kept fieady in her Courfe ; but makes Ansles in and 
out. See Helm. 

To prevenr rhis, tht Conner cries to him at Helm, Steady 
Steady. See Conner. 

YAWNING, Ofcitatio, an involuntary openino of the 
Mouth, occafion'd by a Vapour or Ventolity, endeavouring to 
efcape ; and generally witneffing an irkfome Wcarinefs or. 
an Inclination to Sleep. 

The Remedy Hippocrates prefcribes againft continual 
YawnmgS, is to make long Breathings, or Refpirations— 
The fame he recommends againfi the Hiccough. See Hic- 
cough. 

The nervous Membrane of the Oefphagl/s is the S:at of 
Yawning, which is cerrain to be produced whenever any 
irritation determines the Spirits ro flow thirher in too great 

abundance. The Catife of the Irritation isfuppofed to be 

fome troublefome Humour wetting the inner Membrane of 
the Oefipbagus ; which Humour proceeds either from the 
Glands Spread throughout that Membrane, or from acid 
Vapours arifing from the Stomach, as from a Boiling-Pot 
an.) which condenfe on the Sides of the Oefipbagus as on a 
Pot Lid. 

On fuch occasions, the nervous Fibres of the Membrane 
of the Gullet being irritated, dilate the Gullet; and the 

Mouth 
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Mouth is conftrain'd to follow the fame Motion, as being 
lined with the fame Membrane. 

YCONOMUS: fee Oeconomus. 

YDRARGYROS, Hydrargyria, or gttickfilver 5 fee 
Mercury. 

YEAR, Annus, in the full extent of the Word, is a 
Syflem or Cycle of feveral Months ; ufually twelve. See 
Cycle and Month. 

Others define Tear, in the general, a Period, or Space of 
Time, meafured by the Revolution of fome Cceleflial 
Body in its Orbit. See Time and Period. 

Thus, the Time wherein the fixed Stars make a Revolu- 
tion, is call'd the great Tear. And the Times wherein 
Jupiter, Saturn, the Sun, Moon, &c. finifh their Revo- 
lutions, and return to the fame Point of the Zodiac, are 
refpecfively call'd the Tears of Jupiter, and Saturn, the 
Solar, and the Lunar Tears. See Son, Moon, Planet, 
Ejc. Solar Yilar, LunarYs.hR, (gc. 

Year, properly, and by way of eminence fo call'd, is 
the Solar Tear ; or the Space of Time wherein the Sun 
moves thro' the Ecliptic. See Ecliptic. 

This, by the Obfervations of CaJJini, Biaixhini, and 
de la Hire, contains 3S5 Days, 5 Hours, and 49 Minutes; 
which is the Quantity of the Tear affumed by the Authors 
of the Gregorian Calendar. See Solar Year. 

But, in the Civil, or popular Account, this Tear only 
contains 3S5 Days ; except every fourth, which contains 3S6. 
See CivilYn.hu.. 

The Viciffitude of Seafons feems to have given occafion 
to the firft Inftitution of the Year. Man, naturally cu- 
rious to know the Caufe of that Diverfity, foon found it 
was the proximity and diftance of the Sun ; and upon this, 
gave the Name Tear to the Space of Time wherein that 
Luminary performing his whole Courfe, return'd to the 
fame Point of his Orbit. See Season. 

And hence, as it was on account of the Seafons, in a great 
meafure, that the Tear wasinftituted ; their chief Regard 
and Attention, was, that the fame parts of the Tear i~hou\A 
always correfpond to the fame Seafons ; i. c. that the be- 
ginning of the Tear fhould always be when the Sun was in 
the fame Point of his Orbit ; and that they [tfhould keep 
pace, come round, and end together. 

This different Nations aim'd to attain by different ways; 
making the Tear to commence from different Points of the 
Zodiac ; and even the time of his Progrefs different. So 
that fome of their Tears were much more perfect than 
others, but none of them quite juft ; i. e. none of them 
but whole Parts fhifted with regard to the Parts of the Sun's 
Courfe. 

'Twas the Egyptians, if we may credit Herodotus, that 
firfl form'd the Tear, making it to contain 3<fo Days, which 
they fubdivided into 12 Months. 

Mercury Tripnegiftus added 5 Days more to the Account 

' And n this footing, Thales is faid to have inftitu- 

ted the Tear among the Greeks. Tho' that Porm of the 

Tear did not hold throughout all Greece Add, that 

the JcxMi, Syrian, Roman, Verfian, Ethiopia, Arabic, 
&c. Tears, were all different. 

In effect, confideting the poor State of Aflronomy in 
thofe Apes, 'tis no wonder different People fhould difagree 

in the Calculus of the Sun's Courfe We are even affiired 

by TJiod. Siculus, Lib. 1. 'Plutarch in Numa, and 'Pliny, 
Lib. VII. c. 48. that the Egyptian Tear itfelf was at firit 
very different from that now reprefented. See Egyptian 
Year, Roman Year, Jeviifb Year, &c. 

Various Forms of Solar and Lunar Years. 

Solar Year is the Interval of Time wherein theSunfini- 
fhes his Courfe through the Zodiac 5 or, wherein he returns 
to the fame Point thereof whence he had depatted. See Sun. 

This, according to our Account, is 355 Days, 5 Hours, 
49 Minutes ; tho' fome Aftronomers make it a few Seconds, 
and fume a whole Minute lefs; as Kepler, for inftance,who 
makes it 3S5 Days, 5 Houts, 48 Minutes, 57 Seconds, 39 
Thirds : Ricciolus, %6s Days, 5 Hours, 48 Minutes ; and 
T'ychoSrahe 3«s Days, ; Hours, 48 Minutes. 

The Solar Tear is either Aftronomical, or Civil. 

The Solar Aftronomical Ye ar is that determined pre- 
cifely by the Obfervations of Aflronomy; and is of two 
kinds, Tropical, and Siderial or Jftral. 

The Tropical, or Natural Year, is the Time which the 
Sun employs in paffing through the Zodiac ; which, as before 
obferved, is 3«5 Days, 5 Hours, 40 Minutes. 

The Siderial or JjlralYx.hR, is the Space of Time 
wherein the Sun going from any fixed Star, returns to the 

fame This^confifls of 365 Days, if Hours, ioMinures. 

See Siderial. 

Civil Year is that Form of Tear which each Nation has 
contrived to compute Time by : or, the Civil, is the Tro- 
pical Tear confidet'd as only confifling of a certain Number 
ef whole Days ; the odd Hours and Minutes being fet afide, 



to render the Computation of Time, in the common occa- 
uons ot Life, more eafy. SeeCiviL. 

Hence, as the 'tropical Tear is 5<r; Days, 5 Hours, 49 
Minutes the Civil Tear is 3S5 Days. And hence, alfo, as 
tisneceffary to keep pace with the Heavens, it is required 
that every fourth Year confifl of --,66 Days- 

Hence, laftly, the Civil Tear is either Common or Sif- 
fextile. 

The Common Civil Year is that confifling of 30-5 Days. 
This, therefore, has feven Months of 30 Days each and 
five of 51 Days. 

Bijfextile or Leap Year is that confifling of 366 Days; 
or has one Day extraordinary, which Day is call'd the In- 
tcrcalary or SiJJextileTJay. SjcIntercalary. 

This Intercalary, or additional Day to every fourth Tear, 
was firft appointed by Julius Cusfar, who, to make the Civil 
Tears keep pace with the Tropical ones, conttived, that the 
6 Hours which the former came fhort of the latter, fhoukl, 
in four Years, make a whole Day, and be added after the 
23d of February, which was their fixth of the Calends of 
March. 

Hence, ar, in that Tear, they reckon'd this Day twice over, 
or had bisfexto Calendas ; the Tear itfelf came to be call'd 
Sis Sextus and Bijfextile. 

The Intercalary Day, however, among us, is not got in 
by telling the 24th of February twice over ; but by adding 
a Day after the 28th of February ; which by this means,that 
Tear, comes to contain 29 Days. See Bissextile. 

A further Reformation in this Tear was made by Pope 
Gregory. See Gregorian Year. 

LunarYvhRh a Syflem of 1= Lunar Months. See Lunar. 

Hence, from the two kinds of Synodical Lunar Months, 
there arife two kinds of Lunar Tears, the one Aftronomical, 
the other Civil. 

Lunar Aftronomical Year confifts of twelve Lunar Sy- 
nodical Months; and therefore contains 354 Days, 8 Hours, 
48 Minutes, 38 Seconds, 11 Thirds. See Synodical. 

Lunar Civil Year, is either Common, or Embolimic. 

T*he Common Lunar Year confifts of twelve Lunar 
Civil Months; and therefore contains 3 54 Days. 

"The Embolim ic or Intercalary Year confifts of 13 
Lunar Civil Months ; and therefore contains 384 Days. See 
Embolimic. 

Note, as the difference between the common Lunar Civil 
Tear and the Tropical Tear, is 11 Days, 5 Hours, and 49 
Minutes ; to have the former keep pace with the latter, 
there are 34 Months of 50 Days, and 4 Months of 31 Days 
each, to be inferted in every ico Lunar Tears ; which ftill 
leave behind 'em an Appendix of 4 Hours, 2 1 Minutes,which 
in fix Centufies make nearly a day more. 

Thus far' we have confider'd Tears and Months with a 
view to the Principles of Aflronomy, whereon the divifion 
is founded. By this, the various Forms of Civil Tears that 
have antiently obtain'd, or Hill doobtain, in divers Nations, 
are to be examined. 

Various Forms of Civil Years. 

Antient Roman Year, was the Lunar Tear, which, as 
firft fettled by Romulus, only confined of tea Months ; 
viz. 1. March, containing 31 Days. 2. April, 30. 3. 
May, 31. 4. June, 30. 5. guintilis, 31. 6. Sextilis, 30. 
7. September, 30. 8. Offo&r, 51. 9. November, 30 10. 
December, 30 ; in all 304 Days, which came fhort of the 
true Lunar Tcarby 50 Days, and of the Solar by 61 Days. 

Hence, the beginning of Romulus's Tear was vague, and 
unfix'd to any precife Seafon ; which Inconvenience to re- 
move, that Prince order'd fo many days to be added yearly 
as would make the State of the Heavens correfpond to the 
firft Month, without incorporating thefe additional Days, 
or calling them by the Name of any Month. 

Numa 'Pompilius corrected this irregular Conflfrution of 
the Tear, and compofed two new Months, January and 
February, of the days that were ufed to be added to the for- 
mer Tear — Thus, Nairn's Tear confided of twelve Months, 
viz. I.January, containing 29 Days; 2. February, 28; 
3. March, 31 ; 4. April, 29 ; 5- May, 31. 6. June, 29 ; 
7. guintilis, 31 ; 8. Sextilis, 29 ; 9. September, 29; 10. 
Offiotser, 31 ; 11. November, 29 ; 12. December, 29 ; in all 
355 Days, which exceeds thequantity ofa Lunar Civil Tear 
by one day ; and that of a Lunar Aftronomical Tear by 1 5 
Hours, 11 Minutes, 24 Seconds ; but came fhort of the 
common Solar Tear by ten Days; fo that its beginning 
was vague, and unfix'd. 

Numa, however, defiring to have it fixed to the "Winter- 
Solflice, ordered 22 Days to be Intercalated it) February 
every fecond Tear, 23 every fourth, 22 every fixth, and 
23 every eighth Tear. 

But this Rule failing to keep Matters even, recourfe was 

had to a new way of Intercalating ; and infteadof 23 Days 

every eighth Tear, only 15 were added ; and the Care of 

the whole committed to the Tontifex Maximus ; who, 

Fffff neg- 
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negkSing the Truft, let things tun to the utmoft Con- 
fufion. And thus the Roman Tear flood till Julias Cefar 
made a Reformation. See Julian Year. 

For the manner of reckoning the Days of the Roman 
Months--, fee Calends, Nones, and Ides. 

Julian Tear isa Solar Tear containing, commonly, 3S5 
Days ; tho' every fourth Tear, call'd Siffextile, con- 
tains 3dtf. 

The Months, He. of the Julian Tear fland thus ; 1. Ja- 
nuary, 31 Days; 2. February, 28 ; 3. March, 31 ; 4. 
April, 30 ; 5. May, 31 ; 6. June, 30; T-July, 31 ; 8. 
Auguft,-,i ; 9. September, 30 ; 10. OBober, 31 ; 11. No- 

wwfer, 30; 12. December, 31. But every Sijfextile 

rear a day is added after the 28th of February, which Month, 
then, contains 29 Days. . 

The Aftronomical Quantity, therefore, of the Julian 
Tear is 565 Days, 6 Hours, which exceeds the true Solar 
Tear by 11 Minutes; which excefs, in 131 Tears amounts 

to a whole Day And thus the Roman Tear flood till the 

Reformation made therein by Pope Gregory. See Gregorian 
Tear. 

For this Form of As Tear we are indebted to Julius 
Cifar i who, in the Contrivance thereof, was affifted by 
So/igenes, a famous Mathematician, call'd over from Egypt 
for this very purpofe ; who, to fupply the defect of 6y Days 
which had been loll through the fault of the Pontifices, 
and to fix the beginning of the Tear to the Winter-Solflice, 
made that Tear to confift of 15 Months, or 445 Days ; 
which, for that reafon, is ufed to be call'd the Tear of 
Confufion. , . ,,_,.„. '~i 

This Form of the Tear was ufed in all Chriftian Nations 
till the middle of the iith Century ; and ftill continues to 
be fo not only by feverat Nations (and among the reft by 
the Englijb, Swedes, Danes, &c.) but alfo by the modern 

Aftronomers and Chronologers — • For, fince the Error 

is known, there is no danger from it. 

GrcoriauY ear is the Julian Tear correfled by this 



Rule,°that, whereas on the common footing every fecular 
or hundredth rear is Strife; on the new footing, three 
of 'em are common Tears, and only the fourth Sijfextile. 

The Error of 11 Minutes in the Julian Tear, little as it 
was, yet,by being repeated over and over, at length became 
considerable ; and from the time when Ciefar had made 
his Correction, was grown into 13 Days, by which means the 

Equinoxes were greatly difturb'd To remedy this 

Irregularity, which was ftill a-growing, Pope Gregory XIII. 
call'd together the chief Aftronomers of his Time, and con- 
certed this Correction ; and to reftore the Equinoxes to their 
Place threw out the ten days that had been got from the 
time of the Council of Nice, and which had fhifted the 
sth of OBober to the 15th. 

In the Tear 1 700, the Error of 10 days was grown to 1 1 ; 
upon which the Proteftant States of Germany, to prevent 
further Confufion, accepted the Gregorian Correction. See 
Calendar, Style, t$C. 

Yet is the Gregorian Tear far from being perfect ; for 
we have fhewn that in four Centuries the Julian Tear gains 
-Days 1 Hour, 20 Minutes: But 'tis only the three Days 
arc kept out in the Gregorian Tear; fo that here is ftill an 
excefs of 1 Hour, 20 Minutes, in 4 Centuries; which, in 72 
Centuries amounts to a whole Day. See Easter. 

EoyfitianYiLtK, call'd alfo the Tear of Nabonajar, 
istheSolar2e«rof 3S5 Days, divided into twelve Months 
of 30 Days each, befide 5 Intercalary Days added at the 

The Names, Sic. of the Months are as follows: 1. 
'/hot 2. Paophi, 3. Athyr, 4- Chojac, 5. Tybi, 6. Me- 
cheir, 7. Phamenotb, %. Pharmuthi, 9. Taction, is. Pau- 
ni, 11. Epiphi, ii. Mefori ; befide the iid&i imycmmi. 

Hence, a.!, the Egyptian Tear, in every four Tears lofes a 
whole Day of the Julian Tear i its beginning, in the Space 
of 4 <fo Tears, runs thro' every part of the Julian Tear ; 
which Space elapfed, they meet again. ' 

This Tear is ufed by Ptolemy in his Almageft ; fo that 
the Knowledge thereof, is of ufe in Aftronomy for compa- 
ring the antient Obfervations with themoderm. 

The aniient Egyptians, we are told by Diodorus Stculus, 
Lib I Plutarch, in the Life of Numa, and 'Pliny, Lib, VII. 



People of Acamania. Thofc Authors add, that tis on 
this account, they reckon fuch a vaft Number of Tears 
from the beginning of the World ; and that m the Hiftory 
of their Kings, we meet with fome who liv d 1003 or 
1 2C0 Tears. , r , 

But Herodotus is filent on this Point : He only lays, that 
' the Egyptian Year confifted of r 2 Months, as we have above 
reprel'ented it. Befides, we learn from Scripture, that from 
the time of the Flood the Tear was compofed of 1 2 Months : 
Cham, confequently, and his Son Mifraim, the Founder of 
the Egyptian Monarchy, mult have had that Cuftom; and 



it is no way probable his Defendants fhould alter it. 
Add, that 'Plutarch fpeaks of it with a deal of Uncer- 
tainty ; and as no more than a Report : And Diod. Siculus 
as only a Conjecture of 1 know not what Authors, whom he 
does not name; and who, in all probability, might have 
framed this Hypothefis to reconcile theEgyptian Chronology 
with that of fome other Nations His Words are, 

'Afl-lV« iP'oVTOIS TB WAll^ttf TtOV £T<£V lfl7^«pB07 77PSJ Kiyity 077, 

&c. 'this Number of Tears being incredible,fome undertake 
to fay, ike. 

F. Kircher, however, maintains, that befides the Solar 
Tear, there were fome of the Nomte, or Cantons of Egypt, 
who ufed a Lunar one ; and that in the remoteft Ages there 
were fome who took a Revolution of the Moon, that is, a 
Month, for a Tear ; and others, who finding the Year too 
illort, made ir two Months, others three, and others four, 
tSc, Oedip. JEgypt. Tom, II. p. 252. 

A late Author obferves, that Varro has affirm'd of all 
Nations, what we have here quoted of the Egyptians', and 
adds, that LaBantius takes him to task on that Subject — 
We don't know in what Places of Varro or LaBantius he 
has feen this: All we can fay, is, that LaBantius, Divin. 
Jujl. Lib. II. c. 13. where he gives Varro's Opinion, only 

reprefents him as fpeaking of the Egyptians. However, 

St. Augufiin, de Chit. Dei, c. 14. fhews, that the Tears 
of the Patriarchs mention'd in Scriprure, are like ours, and 
not one of ours equal to ten of theirs; as, it appears, had 
been the Opinion of fome People. 

Upon the Egyptians being fubdued by the Romans, they 
received the Julian Tear ; tho' with fome Alteration : For 
they Hill retain'd their antient Months, with the five 
i\^ej- 1 iymy'o^ivtti, and every fourth Tear intercalated ano- 
ther Day between the 28th and 29th of Auguft Add, 

that the beginning of their Tear anfwer'd to the 29th of 
Auguft of the Julian Tear. 

This Tear thus reform'd was call'd the Annus ABiacus, as 
being inftituted foon after the Battel of^ct/'l»«.SeeAcTiAN. 

Antient Greek Tear, was Lunar; confiding of twelve 
Months, which, at firft were 30 Days a-piece, then alter- 
nately 3c, and 29 Days, computed from the firft Appear- 
ance of the new Moon ; with the addition of an Embolimic 
Month of ;o Days, every 3d, 5th, 81b, nth, 14th, itfth, 
and 19th Tears of a Cycle of nineteen Tears ; in order to 
keep the New and Full Moons to the fame Terms orSeafons 
of the Tear. SeeEMBOLiMic, 

Their Tear commenced at the Full Moon next after the 

Summer Solftice The Order (Sc. of their Months was 

thus: 1. 'E;«tTo^/3tf im, containing 29 Days ; 2. Ki-my&\vtuy, 
30; 3. JSonJ*ew.twi',lo ; 4. MaijUtfifn/eia?, S°» 5. tloavs'^i^yj 29 ; 
6". rW«JWi', 30 ; 7. Yxpuhlav, £9; S. Ai'fl £r j, e , fc v, 30; 9. H\a.- 
pw/3oA/«l', 29 S 10. MaWX'®*' 5° » llt ®tfp>HA'» Vi 29 ; 12, 

Sxipapoei^r, 3 0, 

The Macedonians had other Names for their Months : fo 
had the Syro- Macedonians, Smyrnteans, 'Tyrians; fo alfo 
the Cypriots, Paphians; and fo the Sithynians. See Ma- 
cedonic Tear. 

Antient MacedonianXt-k-c, is a Lunar Tear, enly dif- 
fering from the Attic in the N ames and Order of the Months ; 
the firft Macedonian Tear agreeing with the Attic Me- 
maBerion. The Months ftand thus: 1. Ai©-, 30 Days ; 
2. &i£hkh<§r. 29; 3. a»JWi©-i 30 ; 4. nsetT©-, 29; 5, 

AuV?©-. 30 ; 6. ZmQik®-, 29 ; 7. Ap-n^fc-,©- 30 ; 8. Aai,j7©-, 
29; 9. na.vzp@-, 30; 10. A«'©-, 29; II. Tofmai&, 30; 12. 
TsrepSe'psnti©-, 29. 

Modem Macedonian Tear, is a Solar Tear whofe begin- 
ning is fixed to the firft of January of the Julian Tear, v/kh 
which it perfectly agrees. 

This 2'rar was particularly call'd the Attic Tear ; and 
the intercalary Month, after Pofldeon, was call'd xsretfeV g, 
or latter Pofdeon. 

Antient Jewijb Tear is a Lunar Tear, con fitting, com- 
monly, of eleven Munths, which alternately contain 30 and 

29 Days. 

It was made to agree with the Solar Tear either by the 
adding of 11, and fometimes 12 Daysat the End oftheTear, 
or by an Embolimic Month. 

The Names and Quantities of the Months ftand thus: 
1. Nifan, or Abib, 30 Days ; 2. Jiar,otZius, 29 ; 3. Si- 
ba-a, or Sivan, ;o ; ^.T'hamus, or Tamuz, 29 ; 5. Ah, ;-; 
6. Elul, 19 ; i'.Thifri, or Ethanim, 30 ; 8. Marchefiian, 
or Sul, 29 ; 9. Cajleu, 30 ; 10. T'ebetb, 29 ; n. Sabot, or 
Schebat,}Gi 12. Adar, in the Embolimic Tear, 30. Adar 
in the common Tear was but 29. 

Note, in the defective Tear, Cajleu was only 29 Days ; 
and in the redundant Tear, Mttrebefvan was 30. 

Modem Jewifi Tear is likewife Lunar, confifting, in 
common Tears, of 12 Months, but of 13 in Embtlmnc 
Tears, which in a Cycle of 19 Tears ate the 3d, tfth, 8th, 

nth, 14th, 17th, and 19th Its beginning is fixed to 

the new Moon next the Autumnal Equinox. 

The Names, iSc. of the Months are. 1. Tifori, containing 

30 Days; 2. Marchefoan, 29 ; 3- Cajleu, 30; 4-Teheth, 
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29 5 5. Shebat, 50 ; 6. Adar, 29 s 7. Veadar, in the Em- 
bolimic Year, 30 5 8. Nifan, 30 ; 9. Ijar, 19 ; 10. Sivan, 
305 11. 'tamua, 29 , 12. j®, 305 13. JSfe/, 19. 

Syrian Year is a Solar Tear, having its beginning fixed 
to the beginning of OQober in the Julian Tear 5 from which 
it only differs in the Names of the Months, the Quantities 
being the fame 3 as follows : 

1. Tifhrin, anfwering to our OtJober, and containing 31 
Days 5 2. Latter T'ijbrin, containing, like our November ', 

30 5 3. Canun, 5134- Latter Canun, 31 5 5. Shabat, 28 3 
if. ^i«r, 31 5 7. Nifati, 30; 8. Aiyar, 31 5 si.Haziram, 
503 10. *tamuz, 31 5 11. Jib, 31 5 n. Elul, 30: 

SPer/?«» Year, is a Solar »«»" of 355 Days, confiding of 
twelve Months of 30 Days each, with 5 Mujleraka, or In- 
tercalary Days added at the end. 

The Months are as follow: 1. Afrudia meh 5 2. .Avfr- 
fe/c/jf meh ; 3. Can* meh ; 4. Thir meh 5 5. Merded meh 5 
6". Schabarir meh 5 7. Mehar meh 5 8. -rffes meh 5 9. .4- 
&j"meh; 10. Di meh ; 11. Behen meh 5 12. Affirer 
meh. 

This Tear is call'd the Tezdegerdic Tear, to diftinguiih it 
from the fixed Solar 2"e<«r, call'd the Gelalean Tear, which 
the *Perfians began toufein theTear 1079 3 and which was 
form'd by an Intercalation made fix or feven times in four 
Tears, and then once every fifth Tear. 

The Yezdegcrdic Tear, it may be obferved, is the fame 
with Nabonajfar's Tear — As to the Gelalean Tear, 'tis abfo- 
lutely the belt and jutted of all the Civilian yet invented, 
as being found by Calculation to keep the Solftices and Equi- 
noxes precifely to the fame days, and anfwering very accu- 
rately to the Solar Motions, which no other Civil Tear does, 
not even the Gregorian, for want of fo commodious an In- 
tercalation. 

Arabic and Turkijh Year, is a Lunar Tear, confiding of 
twelve Months, which contain alternately, 30 and 29 Days. 

Tho', fometimes it contains thirteen Months 5 theNames, 
Sic. whereof are as follow : 1. Muharram, containing 30 
Days 3 2. Sapbar, 29 5 3. Rabia, 30 3 4. Latter Rabia, 

29 j 5. Jornada, 30 5 6. Latter Jornada, 29 5 7. Rajab, 

30 5 8. Shasban, 29 5 9. Samadan, 30 5 io- Shawal, 29 3 
11. Dulkaadah, 305 12- Dulheggia, 29 5 and in the 

Embolimic Tear, 30. An Intercalary Day is added 

every 2d, 5th, 7th, 10th, 13th, 15th, iSth, 21ft, 24th, 2tfth, 
29th, in a Cycle of 1.9 Tears. 

Ethiopic Year, is a Solar Tear perfectly agreeing with 
the ABiac, except in this, that the Names of the Months 

are different It commences with the Egyptian Tear, 

on the 29th of Auguftof the JulianZear. 

Its Months are, i. Mafcaram ; 2. lykymt ; %.Uydar; 
4. Typas 5 5. fyr 5 6. Jacatit 5 7. Magabit 5 Z.Mijazia; 
c/.Ginbat; 10. .yyBe 5 n.Hamle; 12. Hahafe. Interca- 
lary Days 5. 

Metonic Year, 

ABiac Year, 

Attic Ye. mi., >'See 

Tezdegerdic Year, ' 

Gelalean Year, 

Nabonajfar's Year, 

Sabbatic Year, A»ihSabbitico!, among the An- 
tients, was every feventh Tear 5 during which, the yews let 
their Land lie at reft. See Sabbath. 

Every feventh Sabbatic Tear, i. e. every 49th Tear was 
call'd the rear of Jubilee; and held with Solemnity extra- 
ordinary. See Jubilee. 

CIimaBericYe.hR, f cClimacteric. 

^Platonic, or great Yn&R, > See < Platonic. 

Iearj/* Hegira, J CHegira. 

New YEAR's Day, or the Day wherein the Year com- 
mences, has always been very different, in different Nations , 
and yet in all held in great Veneration. 

Among the Romans, the firft andlaft Day were confecra- 
ted to Janus 3 on which account it was, that they repre- 
sented him with two Faces. 

To them we owe the Ceremony of wifhing a happy new 

Tear 5 which appears to be very antient Before the firft 

day was fpent, they not only vifited and complimented 
each other, but alfo prefented Strenfi, and offer'd Vows to 
the Gods for the Prcfervation of each other. — Lucian repre- 
sents it as a Practice of a very antient Handing even in his 
Time 5 and refers it to Numa. See Stren^, Vota, (&, 

Ovid intimates the fame Ceremony in the beginning of 
his Fafii ." 

Voftera lux oritur linguifque animifque favete 
Nunc dicenda bono, funt bona verba die. 

And Tlini, more exprefly, Lib. XXVIII. cap. I. <Pri- 
mum ami incipientis diem letis prccationibm invicem 
faujlum ominautur. 
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The Civil or Legal Tear, in England, commences on the 
Day of the Annunciation, i. e. on the 25th day of March ; 
tho' the Hiftorical Tear begins on the Day of the Circurn- 
cifion, i. e. the firft of January, on which day the German 

and Italian Year alfo begins Stow obferves that 

William the Conqueror, having been crown 'd on the firft of 
January, that thenceforth became the firft of the Tear for Hi- 
iforians, Sic. Tho' in all Civil Affairs they tetain'd the antient 
manner of accounting, which began with the 25th of March. 
See Circumcision, Nativity, Sic. 

The part of the Tear between thofe Terms is ufually ex- 
preffed both ways, as 172 H i 01172* Since the Con- 
queror, the King's Patents, Charters, Proclamations, Sic 
are ufaally dated by the Tear of the King's Reign. 

The Church, as to her folemn Service, begins the Tear 
on the firft Sunday in Advent, which is always that next 
St. Andrew's Day, orthe3othof November. See Advent. 

The Jews, as moft other Nations of the Eaft, had a Civil 
Tear which commenced with the new Moon in September 5 
and an Ecclefiaflic Tear, which commenced from the new 
Moon in March. 

The French Tear, during the Reigns of the Merovingian 
Race, began on the Day wherein theTroops werereview'd 3 

which was the firft day of March Under the Carlo- 

vingians it began on Cbriftmas-day 5 and under the Cape- 
tians\ on Eafter-day 5 which, therefore, varied between the 
22d of March and the 25th of April. 

And this is drill the beginning of their Ecclefiaflic T&w— 
But for the Civil, CharleslX. appointed in 1554, that for 
the future it fhould commence on the firft of January. 

"The Mahometans begin their Tear the Minute the Sun 
enters Aries—— The 'Perfians in the Month anfwering to 

our June The Chinefe, and rooft of the Indians, begin 

it with the firft Moon in March The Brachmans begin 

it with the new Moon in April ; on which day they hold 
a Feaft call'd Samwat Saradi 'Pauduga, if. d. Feaft of 

New-Year's Day The Mexicans, according to d'Acoffa, 

begin the Tear on our 23d of February, when the Leaves 
begin to grow green. That Tear confifts of iS Months of 
so Days each: which making 360 Days, the remaining five 
days are fpent in Mirth, and no Bufinefsfuffer'd to bedone, 

nor even any Service at the Temples. Alvarez relates 

much the fame of the Abyfjtnians 5 who begin their Tear 
on the 26th of Augllfl, and have five idle Days at the end, 

which they call Tagomen. At Rome there are two ways 

of computing the Year 3 the one beginning at the Nativity 
of our Lord: This the Notaries ufe, dating a Nativitate. 
The other m March, on occafion of the Incarnation : And 
'tis by this the Bulls are dated, Anno Incarnationis. 
The Greeks begin their Tear of the World from the firft of 



-MetonicK«/\ 
.Greek Tear. 
/Greek Tear. 

\PERSIAN2'£flC 

'Persian Tear. 
■ Egyptian Tear. 



Years are alfo diftinguiih' d with regard to the Epo- 
cha's whence they are number'd : Thus, Tears of out 
Lord, are thofe reckon'd from the Birth of Jefus Chrift 8 
which are now 1727. Tears of ' the World are thofe elapfed 

fince the Creation, which Scaliger makes to be 5675. . 

Tears of Rome, of the Hegira of Nabonafjar, &c. See the 
difference bstween thefe Ytt^xa tinder the Article Epocha. 

YEAR and Day, in Law, Sic. is a Time that determines 
a Right in many Cafes, and is in fome an Ufucaption, and in 
others aPrefcription. See Prescription, Sic. 

Thus in the Cafe of an Eftray, if the Owner, Proclama- 
tion being made, challenge it not within that time, it is 
forfeit. 

In like manner is the Tear and Day given in Cafes of 
Appeal, of Defcent, after Entry or Claim, of Non-claim 
upon a Fine, or Writ of Right, of the death of a Man fore 
bruis'd or wounded 3 of Protections, Effoins, in refpect of 
the King's Service 3 of a Wreck, Sic. 

YEAR-day and Wajle, is a part of the King's Prerogative, 
wheteby he challenges the Profits of the Lands and 
Tenements of Perfons attainted for Petit-Treafon, or Fe- 
lony for the Space of a Tear and a Day. 

Not only this, but at the end thereof he may waffe the 
Tenements, deftroy the Houfes, root up the Woods, Gar- 
dens, Pafture, and plough up the Meadows, unlefs the 
Lord of the Fee agree with him for the Redemption of 
fuch Wafte. - 

YEARN, in Hunting, fignifies to bark, as Beagles pro- 
perly do, at their Prey. SeeHuNTiNo. 

YELLOW, a bright Colour, reflefling the moft Light 
of any, after White. See Colour andLiGHT. 

There are divers yellow Subftances that become white 
upon wetting and drying them again fcveral times at the 
Sun: As Wax, Linnen-Cloth, tic. See Bleaching 5 
fee alfo Hair, Whitening, Sic. 

The fame Bodies, if they be already white, and continue 
a long time in the Air without being wetted 3 lumyellow. 

Paper 
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Paper and Ivory apply'd near the Fire, become fuc- 

ceftively yellow, red, and black Silk, when turn'd 

yellow, is whiten'd with the Fumes of Sulphur. See 
White, Whiteness, SSc. 

YELLow.in Dying, is one of the five fimple and mother 
Colours. See Dying. ff 

For the fineft Yellows, they fitft boil the Cloth, or Shift 
in Allum and Pot-Afhes j then, give the Colour with 
Goud. See Gone. 

Turmeric likewife gives a good Tellow, tho' not the 

belt There is alfo an Indian Wood that gives a 

yellow Colour bordering on Gold. A fourth fort of Tel- 



low is made with Savoury, but this is inferiour to them all. 

Greens are ufually made of Tellow and Blue mixed. 
See Green. . 

With Tellow, red of Madder, and that of Goats-Hair 
prepared with Madder, are made the gold Tellow, Aaron, 
'thought colour, Nacarate, Ifabella, and Chamois-colour ; 
which are all Cafls or Shades of Tellow. 

Painters and Enamellers make their Tellow of MaJJkot, 
which is Cerufs rais'd by the Fire ; or with Oker. See 
Enamel and Enameling. 

Limners and Colourers make it with Saffron, and French 
Berries, Orcanette, &c. 

Sramton obferves, it was antiently the Cuftom to paint a 
Man's Door yellow, and ftrew his Houfe with Salt; to de- 
clare him Trayror to his King. 

The Word is fbrm'd from the Italian giallo, or the Ger- 
man geel, or the Latin galbanus. 

Yellow, or FrenchSerries ; fee Berries. 

Yellow Jaundice ; fee Jaundice. 

YELLOWS, aDifeafe in a Horfe, the fame with that 
eall'd Jaundice in Man. See Jaundice. 

There are two kinds of it, theycllow and the black. . 

The Tellows is a very frequent Diforder, fay the Farriers, 
arifing from Obftruflions in the Gall-pipe, or the little 
Dufls opening into the fame, occafion'd by vifcid or gritty 
Matters lodged therein, or a Plenitude and Compreffionof 
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The Officers and Teomen are at the difpofal of the Cap. 
tain, but the Captain at the Appointment of the King. 

YERKING, in the Manage, is when a Horfe ftrikes 
with his hind Legs, or flings and kicks back with his whole 
hind Quarters ; ftretching out the two Legs nearly together 
and even. See Am, Sault, &c. 

YEST, or Barm, a Head, or Scum riling upon Beer, or 
Ale, while working or fermenting in the Vat. See Brew- 
ing, MKit-Liquor, &c. 

It is ufed for a Leven or Ferment in the baking of Bread ; 
as ferving to fwell or puff it up very confiderably i n a 
little Time, and to make it much lighter, fofter, and more 
delicate When there is too much of it, it renders the 
Bread bitter. See Bread and Baking. 

The ufe of Tefi in Bread is but of late Handing among us t 
'Tis not above eighty Years fincc the Avarice of the Bakers 
firft introduced it ; and then it was only done by Health 
Tho' 'Pliny witneffes it to have been ufed by the antient 
Gauls. 

The Faculty of Medicine at Paris, by a Decree of the 
24th of March i<>88, folemnly maintain'd it noxious to the 
Health of the People 5 yet could not that prevent its Pro- 
grefs. SeeBEER. 

YEZDEGERDIC Tear, an Epocha thus eall'd. See 
Year and Epocha. 

YGROMETER; fee Hygrometer. 

YIELDING and faying, a Law-Phrafe, form'd by cor- 
ruption from the Saxon Geldan, and Gildan, to pay — 

Hence in Domefday, Gildare isfrequently ufed for Solvere, 
Reddere, the Saxon G being often miflaken for a Y. Seo 
Geld and Gild. 

YQUETAYA, in Natural Hiflory, a Plant in Sraftl, 
long ufed as a Medicine in that Country ; and lately dif- 
covered to the Europeans by a French Surgeon. 

It has been fince found in France, where being cultivated 
and examined by M. Marchant, it appears to be a kind of 
Scrophulary or Blood-Nettle. 

It has this remarkable Property, that it takes away from 



the neighbouring Blood-veffels ; by means whereof, the Senna all its ill tafte and fmell, which Property ofcorreamg 
Matter that fhould be turn'd into Gall, is taken up by the tne Infufion of Senna was unknown in the Scrophulary. See 
Vein, and carried back into the Mafs of Blood ; which it Senna. 



tinclures yellow : So that the Eyes, infide of the Lips, 
and other parts of the Mouth capable of fhewing the Colour, 
up-pzar yellow. 

The Effect whereof is, that a Horfe will be dull, heavy, 
and low-fpirited ; eafily jaded by the leaft Labour or Ex- 
crcifc &jC* 

YEOMEN, Yemen, Yomen, the firft or higheft De- 
gree of the Commons or Plebeians of England ; and thofe 
next in order to the Gentry. See Commons and Gen tle- 



To ufe this Plant, it muft be dried ten or twelve days in 
the Shade, and afterwards expofed to the Sun till quite dry. 

YNCA, Yncan, orlNCA, a Name antiently given to 
the Kings of Tern, and the Princes of their Blood : The 
Word fignifying literally Lord, King, Emperor, and Royal 



The King himfelf was particularly eall'd Cafac Tnca, 
i. e. Great Lord— His Wife Pallas, and the Princes limply 
Tncas. 

Thefe Tnca's, before the arrival of the Spaniards, were 



The Teomen are properly the Freeholders, who have exceedingly powerful Their People rever'd 'em to 

excefs, as believing them to be Sons of the Sun, and never 
to have committed any fault. 

If any Perfon offended the Royal Majefly in the fmalleft 
Matter, the City he belong'd to was totally demoli/hed. 

When they travelled, whatever Chamber they lay in 
on the Road, was wall'd up as foon as they departed, that 

no body might ever enter it, after them. -The like was 

done to the Room wherein the King died ; in which, like- 
wife, all the Gold, Silver, and precious Furniture were im- 
mured, and a new Apartment built for his Succeflbr. 

Their beloved Wives, Domefticks, cifc. likewife facrificed 
themfelves, and were buried alive in the fame Tomb along 
with him. See the Hiflory of the Yncas by Garcilaflb de la 
Vega. , 

YOAK, or YOKE, in Agriculture, a Frame of Wood, 
fitted over the Necks of Oxen; whereby they are coupled 
together, and harnefs'd to the Plough, &c. See Plough. 

It confifts of feveral Parts ; as, the Take properly fo eall'd, 
which is a thick piece of Wood lying over the Neck ; the 
Sow, which compafles the Neck about ; the Stitchings and 
Wreathings, which hold the Bow faft in the Take 5 and the 
Toke-Ring and Ox-Chain. 

The Romans made the Enemies they fubdued, faft ttn- 
dertheToke, whichthey call'djf^ jugum mittere : Thatis, 
they made them pafs under a lort of Furcte Patibtdares, or 
Gallows, confifting of a Pike, or other Weapon laid a-crofs. 
two others planted upright in the Ground— — This done, 



Land of their own ; fo eall'd from the German Gemen, or 
Gemain, thatis, common. 

According to Sir 'Thomas Smith, a Yeoman is a free-born 
Englijhman, who may lay out of his own free Land in yearly 
Revenue, to the Sum of forty Shillings Sterling. 

The Yeomanry of England are capable of holding Lands 
of their own to a good value ; are adjudged capable of cer- 
tain Offices, as Conflables, Church-Wardens, Jury-men, to 
vote in Elections to Parliament, and to ferve in the Army. 

The Yeomen were famous in antient times for Military- 
Valour, being particularly expert at the Management of the 
Bow ; whence the Infantry was compofed chiefly of them. 
See Archer. ■_ 

In many Cafes, the Law conceives a better Opinion of 
the Yeomanry that occupy Lands, than of Tradefmen, Ar- 
tificers, &c. See Freeholder. 

By a Statute 1 Hen. a. it is enaflcd, that no Tcoman 
fhalltake or wear a Livery of any Lord upon pain of Impri- 
fonment, and a Fine at the King's Pl'eafure, 

The Word Tongman is ufed for Tcoman in the Statute 
3 3 Hen. 8. and in old Deeds it is fometimes .vritten jfeman. 

Yeoman is alfo a Title of Office in the King's Houlhold, 
of a middle Place ot Rank between an Ufher and a Groom. 
See Usher and Groom. 

Such are the Teomen of the Chandry ; Teomen of the 

Scullery ; Teomen of the Stirrop, iSic. See Houshold. 

Yeomen Warders ; fee Warders of the Tower. 



Yeomen of the Gua'rd,ptopedy eall'd Teomenof theGuari they treated' 'em with Humanity enough, andfent'emhome 
of the King's Body, were antiently 250 Men of the beft again. SeeFuRCA. 



Rank under Gentry, and of larger Statute than ordinary ; 
everyone being required to be fix Foot high. See Guard. 

At prefent there ate but one hundred Teomen in conftant 
Duty ; and feventy more not in Duty ; and as any of the 
hundred die, hisPlaceis fupply'd out of the feventy. 

They go clad after the manner of King Henry the 

Eighth's time They had Diet as well as Wages, when 

in Waiting ; but this was taken off in the Reign ofQ^Anne, 

Their Attendance is on the Sovereign's Perfon, both at 
home and abroad ; and they have a Room allotted for them 
only, eall'd the Guard-Chamber. 



= The fame Meafure wasfometimes dealt 'em by their Ene- 
mies, upon the fame Occafion Thus Ctfar, Lib. 2. 

obferves, that the Conful L. Cajflus had been kill'd by 
the Swift, his Army defeated, and made pafs under the Took. 
Yoako/" Land, Jugata Terr£, in our antient Cuftoms, 
was the Space which a Tote of Oxen, that is, two Oxen, 
may plough in one day. See Jugata, Hide, Yard- 
Land, &c. 

YOIDES, orHvoiDKs, in Anatomy, a Bone fituate at 
the Root of the Tongue, and compofed of divers little 
Bones united by Cartilages which fometimes oflify. See 
Tongue. It 
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It has its Name vw&f, and fometimes vftouJtis Tffi- 

loides, from its refembling a Greek u, or Ufftlon Some 

call it Lambdoides, as refembling a Lambda inverted. 

It is not contiguous to the Extremity of any other Bone, 
nor has any Articulation with 'em : on which account it is 
not fhewn in the Skeletons. 

Its Ufe is to fortify the Bafe or Root of the Tongue, and 
facilitate the Paffage of the Air into the Trachea, and the 
Food into the Gullet. 

It has five Pair of Mufcles, which move it together with 
the Tongue. See Lingua. 

YFSILOIDES, or Ylypsiloides, in Anatomy, the 
third genuine Suture of the Cranium ; thus call'd from 
its refembling a Greek y, or Ufftlon. See Suture. 

Some alfo call it ActMj3^«A?, Lamdoeides. 

There is alfo a Bone at the Root of the Tongue call'd 
Tpftloides, and fometimes Yoides. See Yoides. 

YOLK, or Yelk, in Natural Hiftory, the yellow part 
in the middle of an Egg. See Egg. 

The Chicken is form'd out of, and nourifli'd by, the White 
alone; till it be grown to fome bulk: After which, the 
Tolk fetves it for Nourifhment, which it likewife does, in 



pert, after it is hatched For a good part of the Tolk 

remains after exclufion ; being received into the Chicken's 
Belly; and being there referved, as in a Store-houfe, is by 
the ItuBus Inteftinalis, as by a Funnel, convey'd into the 
Guts, and fetves inltead of Milk. Willomb. Oniithol. 
L. I. c. 3. 

This was even known to 'Pliny : Ipfum Animal ex albo 
liquore Ovi corporetur ; Cibus ejus in Luteo eft. Lib. 10. 
c. 53. 

YOUNG ; fee Generation, Conception, Ges- 
tation, Emrryo, Foetus, Delivery, Child, £?c. 
See alfo Storge, i$c. 

In the.Army, That Regiment, or Officer, is faid to be the 
Tounger which was lail raifed, or whofe Comtniffion is of 
lateft Date, whatever be the Age of the Man, or however 
long he may have ferved in other Capacities. 

YOUNKERS, among Sailors, are the yomtgMen, others: 
wife call'd Forcinaft-inen ; whofe BuGnefs is to take in the 
Top-Sails, or Top and Yard, for Furling theSaiis, Slinging 
the Yards, &c< and to take their turns at the Helm. 

YOUTH, Adolefcence ; fee Age and Adolescence. 
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The laft Letter in the Alphabet, and one of 
the double Confonants, both among the La- 
9 tins and Greeks. See Letter and Conso- 
nant. 

Its Pronunciation is much more foft and obtufe than the 
X, which makes guintilian call it Molliffimum, mASua- 

viflimum — Neverthelefs, the Sound was not always the 

fame as it is now j which is but, as it were, half that of 
an S. 

It had fomething alfo in it of the D ; but only what 
founded very fmoothly : Thus, Mezentius was pronounced 
as if it had been Medjentius, lie. See D. 

The Z had alfo an affinity with the G : Thus, Cafella ; 
Z, fays he, a Greets venit, licet etiam i^fip-imo GGrnci 
vtebanttir. See G. 

Z was alfo a Numeral Letter, fignifying 2000 5 accor- 
ding to the Verfe : 

Ultima Z teams finem bis milk tenebit. 

When a Dafh was added a-top, Z> it fignified two thou- 
fand times two thoufand. 

ZAIM, a Portion of Land, allotted for the Subfiftence of 
a Horfe-man in the Itirkijb Militia ; call'dalfo timar. See 
Timar and Timariot. 

ZA1RAGIA, or Zajrag ub, a kind of Divination, in 
ufe among the Arabs. See Divination. 

It is pcrform'd by means of divers Wheels, or Circles 
placed Concentric to one another, and noted with feveral 
Letters, which are brought to anfwer to each other by 
moving the Circles according to certain Rules. 

'Tis alfo call'd Zaraidh, by reafon the Circles of this 
Machine, which are Mutaraziat, Lefiak, &c. correfpond 
to the Orbs of the Planets, and the Atmofpheres of each 
Element. 

ZEAL, Zelus, {da®-, the Exercife of a warm, vehe- 
ment, animated Affection, or Paffion for any thing. See 
Passion, Inclination, iic. 

Some will have Zeal to be properly a mix'd , or compound 
Senfation, where one Aff cSion is rais'd or inflam'd by ano- 
ther On thefe Principles, it may be defined an Af- 
fection arifing from Love and Indignation, which cannot 
bear a thing to be given to another that a Perfon defires for 

himfelf, or one whom he loves and favours Others 

make it confift in an eager Study or Defire to keep any 
thing inviolate; or a Fervour of Mind arifing from an Indig- 
nation again!! thofe who abufe or do evil to a Perfon be- 
loved. 

The Greek Philofophers make three Species of Zeal 

The firfl, of Envy : The fecond, of Emulation, or Imi- 
tation : The third, of Piety, or Devotion ; which makes 
what the Divines call Religious Zeal. See Emulation, ££c. 

jfofejibtis fpeaks much ot a Party or Faction call'd the 
Zealous, or Zealots ; which arofe among the Jews during 
the War with Pefpafian and 1'inis. Lib. XIV. c. 6. Antiq. 
& Lib. IV. c. 12. de Bella Judaico. 

ZEDOARIA, Zedoary, a Medicinal Root belonging 
to a Plant growing in the Eaft-Indies, whofe Leaves are 
like thofe of Ginger, only longer and broader. See Root. 

Zedoary is of an Aih-colour, has an Aromatic, bitterilh 
Taile; and comes into the Oafs of Cephalics; But it is alfo 
reckon'd by manyamongft the Alextpharmics, whereupon it 
cumes to have a Place in the Capitals ; and is even faid to 
prevent Infections by holding it only in the Mouth. See 
Alexipiiarmic, &c. 

On account of its agreeable Bitter, it alfo is prefcribed 
among Stomachics ; and for its fpicy Warmth is commen- 
ded in Cholics, and Hytlerical Affections, for promoting the 
Meftfes, He. See Aromatics. 

ZENITH, in Afironomy, the Vertical Point ; or aPoint 
in the Heavens directly over our Head. See Vertex 
and Vertical. 

Or the Zenith is a Point, asZ (Tab.AsTRONOMY,Bg. 52) 
in the Surface of the Sphere, from which a right Line 
drawn through the Spectator's Head, paffes through the 
Centreof the Earth. See Vertex and Vertical. 

Hence, there are as many Zeniths as there are different 
Places on the Earth where the Heavens may be feen ; and 
upon the changing our Place, we alfo change our Zenith. 



The Zenith is alfo call'd the Pole. ef the Horizon, be- 
caufe 00 Degrees di tlant from each Point thereof. SeeHo- 

RIZON, 

It is alfo the Pole of all the Almicantars, or Parallels of 
the Horizon, whereby the Altitude of the Stars is eftima- 
ted. See Almicantar. 

Through the Zenith paffeth the Vertical-Circles, or Azi- 
muth. See Vertical Circle. 

The Point diametrically oppofite to the Zenith, is call'd 
the Nadir ; which is the Point directly under our Feet. See 
Nadir. 

The Nadir is theZenith to our Antipodes 5 as our Zenith 
is the Nadir to them. See Antipodes. 

Zzmrn-dijlance, is the Complement of the Sun, or 
Stats Meridian Altitude ; or what the Meridian Altitude 
wants of 90 Degrees. See Complement and Altitude. 

ZENSUS, in Arithmetic, a Name which fome Authors 
give to a fquare Number ; or the fecond Power. See 
Sc|u are Number and Power. 

The higher Powers they call Zenfizenfus, Zenficubus, Zen- 
Jizenzenfus, Zenfurdefilidus, Sic. See Power. 

ZEPHYRUS, or Zephyr, the Weft-wind ; or a Wind 
blowing from that Cardinal Point of the Horizon oppofite 
to the Eaft. See West, Wind, and Cardinal 'Point. 

It is alfo call'd Favonius, and Occidens ; and by many 
confounded with Africus. 

The Word is Greek {sW3- The Poets perfonify it. 

ZETETICE, Zetetic Method, in Mathematics, the 
Method made ufe of to investigate or find the Solution of 
a Problem. See Resolution, Investigation, Sic. 

The Word is form'd from rhe Greek farm, I feek. 

The antient Tyrrhenians were fometimes call'd Zete- 
tici, q. d. Seekers. See Pyrrhonians. 

ZEST, the woody, thick Skin, quartering the Kernel of 
a W alnut. 

The Word is alfo ufed for a Chip of Orange orLemmon- 
Peel ; fuch as is ufually fqueezed into Ale, Wine, Sic. to 
give it a Flavour. 

Hence, toZefi an Orange or Lemmon, among Confectio- 
ners, is to cut the Peel from Top to Bottom into fraall Slips, 
as thin as poflible. 

ZETA, or Zetecula, a little withdrawing Chamber 
with Pipes running along the Walls to receive from be- 
low either the cool Air or the Heat of warm Water. See 
Caleduct, Sic. 

The Word is form'd either of rv ffi, ro be warm ; or 
of ts C,h, vivere, to live. 

ZEUGMA, a Figure in Grammar, whereby an Adjective 
or Verb which agrees with a nearer Word, is alfo, by way of 
Supplement, referr'd to another more remote. See Figure. 

Thus, ¥ere?ice Utinam ant hie furdus, aut h<sc 

mutafatlafit So Virgil Hie illius Arma hie curras 

fu.it. In which Cafes, the Words faffaflt agreeing prima- 
rily with h<ec Tiiuta, are alfo made to agree or extend to hit 
furdus : And the Verb fuit is not only refer'd to hie cur- 
rus, which it properly refpects, but further to hie illius 
arma. 

The Latins, it may be here obferved, take a liberty in 
Conflruct ion, which fome of the nicer Critics among the 
Moderns, particularly the French, will not allow in the 
modern Tongues. See Con struct ion. 

The word Zeugma is Greek, Ifiyt**, which literally de- 
notes a joining together. 

ZIBETHUM, £*mmr, in Natural Hiflory, Civet ; a 
Perfume like Musk, contain'd in a kernelly Bladder in 
the Groin of a Civet-Car. See Civet. 

ZINDIKITES, a Seel among the Mahometans, denomi- 
nated from their Leader Zindik, whom Grotius makes ro 
be one of the Magi, and a Follower ofzoroafier. See Magi. 

The Zindikites believe no Providence nor Refurreclion — 
They own no other God but the four Elements; and in this 
fenfe afferr, that a Man being a Mixture of tbofe fimple 
Bodies, returns to God when he dies. 

ZINK, orZAiM, a kind of Mineral, or Semi-metal, 
which fome confound with 'Bifrmith, and others with Spel- 
ter. See Bismuth, Spelter, Sic. 

Others call it Female-Antimony. See Antimony. 

Zi7zk is a kind of Mineral-Lead, very hard, white, and 
brillant; and which, tho' not ductile enough to denomi- 

nat* 
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rate it 1 Metal, yet ftretches a little under the Hammer. 
See Metal, Ductility, £5?c. 

'Tis found in great Quantities in theJMines of Gojfelaur in 

Saxony -That commonly fold is in large, thick, fquare 

Cakes; which would make one fufpeit it had been melted 
when taken out of the Mine, and caft in Moulds of that 
Form. 

Zitik is ufed to purge and purify Tin ; much as Lead is 
to purify Gold, Silver, and Copper. See Lead. 

Founders, Toy-men, iic. alfo ufe it with Turmeric to 
tinge Copper, (£c. It gives a fine Gold Colour, tho* not 
a very laiting one. See Copper, Brass, £s?c. 

M. Homberg conjectures, wiih a good deal of Probabi- 
lity, that Zink is no other than a natural Mixture of two 

real Metals, viz. Tin and Iron- What led him to the 

Opinion was, that Zink yields precifely the fame Fumes by 
the Burning-glafs, as fuch a Mixture does. Accordingly, 
he affures us, he often fubflituted the one for the other j 
and this always with the very fame Effefl. 

ZINZ.IBER ; fee Ginger. 
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The Antients imagined the Torrid Zone uninhabitable. 
See Torrid. 

The Temperate Zones are two Fafcite, or Bands envi- 
roning the Globe, and contain'd between the Tropics and 

the-Antaraic Circles The breadth of each is 43P, 

2'. See Temperate. 

The Brigjd Zones are Segments of the Surface of the y 
Earth terminated, the one by the Antarclic, and the other ■ 

by the Arftic Circle— The breadth of each is 4*°, 58'. 

SeeAacTic, Antarctic, &c. 

The Difference of Zone is attended with a great divcrCty 

of Phenomena. i y . In the torrid Zone, the Sun pifTes 

through the Zenith twice a Year ; and his recefs from tho 
Equator toward the Pole which is above the Horhon, is 
twice a Year equal to the height of the Pole. 

2 . In the temperate and frigid Zones, the lead height 
of the Pole exceeds the greateit diilance of the Sun from 
the Equator ; and therefore to the Inhabitants thereof the 
Sun never paffes thro* the Zenith 5 yet if on the fame 



day 

the Sun riles at the fame time to a greater height, the 

ZIZYFHUM, a Name fometimes given to a kind of height of the Pole is the lefs, in regard the Inclination 



Fruit ufually call'd Jujubes, See Jujubes, 

ZOCCO, Zoccolo, Zocle, or Socle, in Architecture, 
a fmall kind of Stand or Pedeftal ; being a low, fquare 
Piece or Member, ferving to fupport a Bufto, Statue, or 
the like thing that needs to be rais'd. See Socle. 

The Word is Italian, form'd from Soccus, a Sandal, or 
high Shoe. See Soccus. 

Zocco, or Zocle, is alfo ufed for a low, fquare Member 
ferving to fupport a Column, or other part of a Building, 
inilead of a Pedeftal, Bafe, or Plinth. See Pedestal, 
Plinth, &c. 

A continued Zccle is a kind of continued Pedeftal where- 
on a Structure is raifed j but having no Bafe or Cornice. 
See Pedestal. 

ZODIAC, Zodiacxjs, in Agronomy, a Fafcia, Belt, or 
broad Circle, whofe Middle is the Ecliptic, and its Ex- 
tremes, two Circles parallel thereto at fuch diilance from it 
as to bound, or comprehend the Excurfions of the Sun 
and Planets. See Sun and Planet. 

The Sun never deviates from the Middle of the Zodiac j 
i.e. from the Ecliptic 5 the Planets all do, more or lefs. 
See Ecliptic. 

Their greateft Deviations, call'd Latitudes, aretheMea- 
fure of the Breadth of the Zodiac: which is broader or 
narrower as the greateft Latitude of the Planets is made 

more or lefs Accordingly, fome make it to", fome 18, 

and fome 20 Degrees broad. See Latitude. 

The Zodiac cutting the Equator obliquely, makes an 
Angle therewith of 23 Degrees and an half 5 or more pre- 



cifely of 23°, zy 1 , which is what we call the Obliquity of metans. 
the Zodiac, and is the Sun's greater! Declination. See 
Obliquity and Declination. 

'J he Zodiac is divided into twelve Portions, call'd Signs 5 
and thole Divifions or Signs are denominated from the Can- 
cellations which antiently poffefs'd each Parr. See Con- 
stellation.— ——Bur, the Zodiac being immoveable, 



of the Circles of diurnal Revolution to the Horizon 
lefs. 

3 . In the temperate and torrid Zones the Sun rifes and 
fets every natural Day, by reafon the diftance of the Sun 
from the Pole always exceeds the height of the Pole \ yet 
every where but under the Equator, the artificial Days are 
unequal, and the Inequality is the greater, as the Place is 
lefs diftant from the frigid Zone. See Day. 

4 . Where the temperate Zones terminate on the frigid* 
the height of the Pole is equal to the Sun's diilance from 
the Pole, when in the neighbouring Tropic , and, confe- 
quently once a Tear, the Sun in its diurnal Motion performs 
an entire Revolution, without going down under the Horizon. 

5°. Every where in a frigid Zone, the height of the 
Pole is greater than the leaft diilance of the Sun from the 
Pole ; and therefore during fome Revolutions of the Earth, 
the Sun is at a diilance from the Pole lefs than the Pole's 
height ; and during all that time, does not fet, nor fo 

much as touch the Horizon Where the diilance from 

the Pole, as the Sun recedes from it, exceeds the height of 
the Pole, or Latitude of the Place ; the Sun rifes or fets 
every natural Day. See Day, Night, Rising, Set- 
ting, £5?c. 

ZONNAR, a Term corrupted from the vulgar Greek 
£avde/ t of £»fj), a Girdle. 

The Zonnar is a kind of Belt or Girdle of black Leather, 
which the Chriirians and Tews of the Levant, particularly 
thofe \x\Afia and the Territories of the Grand Signor, are> 
obliged to wear 5 to diitinguiib. themfelves from the Maho- 



It was Motavakkcl Xth Kalif of the Houfe of the AlaJJi- 
des that fir it enjoined the Chriftians, &C. to wear the Zon- 
nar- The Ordonnance to this effect was publifhed 



t,d the Stars having a Motion from Weil: to Eaft, thofe 
Constellations no longer correfpond to their proper Signs •, 
whence aiifes what we call the {precejjion of the Equinoxes. 
See Precession. 

When a Star, therefore, is faid to be in fuch a Sig7i of comprehending what relates to the Form, Structure, Me- 
the Zodiac, it is not to be understood of the Sign, or Con- thod of Living, Feeding, Propagating, £S?C, of the divers 
ikllationof the Firmament; butonly of that twelfth Part Species of Brute Creatures. See Natural Hijlory. 



in the Year of the I/cgira 235. 

Hence, as moil of the Chriftians of Syria, Mefofiotamia, 
&c. are either Nejlorians, or Jacobites 1, thofe Sectaries, 
are often call'd Chnftians of the Girdle. See Girdle. 

ZOOLOGIA, Zoology, a Difcourfe or Treatife upon 
Animals or living Creatures. See Animal. 

Zoology makes a considerable Article in Natural Hifiory ; 



of the Zodiac, or 2)odecatory thereof. See Sign, Star, 
and Dodecatory. 

The ward Zodiac is form'd from the Greek {Zov, an Ani- 
mal ; by reafon of the Conftellations therein : Others de- 
rive it from i^e-jti, Life 5 from an Opinion that the Planets 
have a great Influence on Animal Life. 

CaJJini has alfo obferv'd a Tra£l in the Heavens, within 
whole Bounds molt of the Comets, tho* not all of them, 
are obferved to keep j which, for this reafon, he calls the 
Zodiac of the Comets. See Com et. 

This he makes as broad as the other Zodiac, and marks it 
with Signs or Conftellatinos like that ; as, Antinous, Te- 
gaftts, Andromeda, Taurus, Orion, the lelfer 'Dog, Hydra, 
the Centaur, Scorpion, and Sagittary, 

ZONE, Zona, in Geography and Aftronomy, a Divi- 
fion of the Terraqueous Globe with refpeft to the different 
Decree of Heat found in the different Parts thereof. See 
Earth and Heat. . 

A Zone is the fifth Part of the Surface of the Earth, con- 
tain'd between two Parallels. See Parallel. 

The Word is Greek £» f », q d. Belt, Girdle. 

The Zones are denominated Torrid, Frigid, and Tem- 
perate. 

The TorridZme is a Fafcia or Band furrounding the Ter- 
raqueous Globe, and termina-ed by the two Tropics. See 

Tropic. Its breadth, therefore, is_ 46 , 58'. The 

Equator running through the middle of it, divides it into 
two equal Parts, each containing 2 3 , 23'. 



The Word is compounded of £»«, Lite, and Ao>of,Speech, 
Difcourfe. 

ZOOPHORUS, or Zophorus, in the antient Archi- 
tecture, the fame thing with the Frieze in the Modern. 
See Frieze. 

It was thus call'd in Greek, becaufe antiently adorned 
with the Figures of Animals 5 from (aov, Animal, and 
p«f«, I bear. < 

The Greeks fometimes alfo call the Zodiac, Zoophorus, 
becaufe of the Signs or Conilellations therein. See Zodiac. 

ZOOPHORiC Column, is a Statuary Column 5 or a Co- 
lumn that bears or fupports the Figure of an Animal. See 
Column. 

ZOOPHYTA, Zoophytes, Zoophyte, in Natural 
Hifiory, q.d. Plant-Animal ; a kind of intermediate Body, 
partaking both of the Nature of aSenfitive and a Vegetable, 

Such is the Planta Pudica commonly fuppofed to be 5 
tho 5 with little foundation. See Sensitive 'Plant. 

The Antients alfo reputed Sponges to be Zoophytes. See 
Sponge. 

The Word is compounded of £•«•, Animal, and ^e/tdc, 
Plant. 

The Fcetus while in the Womb appears to be a real 
Zoophyta; growing to the Mother by the Funiculus Umbi- 
licalis, as Plants do to the Earth by their Stem. See Foetus, 
Embryo, £S?c. 

Olearilts mentions a very extraordinary fort of Zoophyte 

grow- 
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growing near Samara on the Volga Tis.akind of Me- 
lon fhaped like a Lamb, all the Parts whereof it has, and 
grows to the Earth, by a Stern which ferves it for a Navel- 
ilring. As it grows, it changes Place, as much as its Stem 
will allow of; and it confumes and dties up all the Grafs 
where it grows. When ripe, the Stem withers, and the Body 
or Fruit becomes cover'd with a downy Skin, which maybe 
I drefs'd and ufed as a Fur. 

! He affirms to have feen of this Skin, and that it was 
c.vi-r'd with a foft curled Wool like that ofa young Lamb; 

cctdiger adds, that this Fruit lives, and grows, till fuch 
taie as it wants Grafs — Infome Accounts it is call'd Agnus 
' Scythian, ar.d Sorametz. 

ZOOTOMY, the Art or Aft of Differing Animals or 
living Creatures. See Dissection. 

Zootomy- amounts to the fame with Anatomy. See 
Anatomy. 

The Word is compounded of £«w, Animal, and -nfivn, 
feco, I cut. 

Z.OPATA, or Safata, a kind of Feaft or Ceremony 
held in Italy, in the Courts of certain Princes, on St. Ni- 
cholas's Day, wherein People hide Prefents in the Shoes or 
Slippers of thofe they would do honour to, in fuch manner 
as may furprize 'em the Morrow when they come to drefs. 

It is done in Imitation of the Practice of St. Nicholas,who 
ufed in the Night-time to throw Purfes of Money in at 
Windows, to marry poor Maids withal. 

F. Menefirier has defcribed thefe Sapates, their Origin, 
and different Ufages, inhisTreatife des Ballets Ancicns i$ 
Moderns. 

The Wotd Zapata is originally Sfanifi, and fignifies 
Shoe. 

ZOPISSA, a kind of Mixture of Pitch and Tar; fcra- 
ped off Ships that have been a long time at Sea. See Pitch 
and Tar. 

This Matter by being gradually penetrated by the Salt 
of the Sea, becomes partaker of its Qualities; and be- 
ing apply'd to the Body, externally, is found Refolutive 
and Deilccative. 

The Word is form'd from %kir, bullire, to boil, and 
'jUsti, Pitch ; q. d. hoiPd Titch- 

ZUINGL1ANS, a Branch of antient Reformers, or 
Proteftants ; denominated from their Author Uldric or 
HuldricZiiinglius. See Reformation. 

This eminent Divine was born at WHdehaufcn, in the 
County of Toggenionrg'm Switzerland,™ mSj- — After having 
finifhed his Studies in Theology, and received the Doctor's 
Cap at Safil, in 1505, he apply'd himfelf to preaching; 
and with good Succels. 
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Soon after Luther had taken up Arms againft. Rome, 
ZuiiigliuS) being then Minifter of the chief Church in 
Zurich, fell in with him j preach'd openly againlt Indul- 
gences, then againft the Interceffion of the Saints, then 
again!! the Mafs, the Hierarchy, the "Vows, and Celibate 
of the Clergy, Abftinence from Fleih, £S?e. 

As to the -Euchariit, interpreting hoc eft Corpus imum by 
hoc Jignificat Corpus meum , he maintain'd, that the Bread 
and Wine were only bare Significations, or Reprefentatione 
of the Body and Blood of Jcfus Chrift $ in which hediifer'd 
from Luther, who held a Confubltantiation. See Lu- 
theran, Eucharist, Consubstantiation, &c. 

In a Conference held with the Deputies of the Eifhopof 
Conftans, in 1523, he procured molt of the external Ce- 
remonies of Religion to be abolifhed— — — As to Matters of 
Grace, Ztthiglius feem'd inclined to ( PelagianifM$ giving all 
to Free-will, confider'd as acting by the mere ftrength of 
Nature ; in which he differ'd from Calvin. SeeCALVi- 
nists, Grace, Will, Pelagian, &c. 

ZYGOMA, in Anatomy, a Bone, by fome call'd Qs Ju- 
gale. See Jugale. 

The Zygoma is no fingle Bone, but an Union or Aflem- 
blage of two Proceffes or Eminences of Bones; the one 
from the Os temporis, the other from the Os mala. See 
Bone. 

Thefe two Eminences, or Apofhyjes, are joined together by , 
a Suture thence cvW&Zygomaticus. See Zygomaticus. 

The Word is form'd from &vywiutt 9 J join 7 Co that 
Zygoma, properly fpeaking, is the Juncture of thofe two 
Bones. 

ZYGOMATICUS, an Epithet given to the Suture that 
binds the two Procefles of the Zygoma together. See Zy- 
goma and Suture. 

Zvgomaticus., in Anatomy, a Mufcle that has its Ori- 
gin in the Trocejfus Jugalis, or Zygoma ; and palTing ob- 
liquely, is infer ted near the Angle of the Lips It helps 

to draw the Lips obliquely upwards. See Lips. 

ZYMOSIMETER, an Instrument propoied by Swam- 
merdam, in his Book He Refpiratione,viher&whh to meafure 
the degree of Fermentation occafion'd by the Mixture of dif- 
ferent Matters 5 and theDegree of Heat which thofe Matters ' 
acquire in fermenting 5 as alfo the Heat or Temperament 
of the Blood of Animals. See Fermentation,Heat, ^c 
The Word is form'd from ^vy.om, Fermentation, and 
MT&v t Meafure. 

ZYTHUM, or Zithum, a fort of Malt-Liquor, in ufe 
among the antient Germans. See M Air-Liquor. 

Matthiolits reprefents the antient Zythitm and Curmi as 
the fame with our Beer and Ale. See Beer and Ale. 
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BO G, a moift, rotten fpot of earth, which finks, and 
gives way to the weight of the body, formed of 
grafs and plants putrified by fome fpring ; frequent, 
efpecially in Ireland. 
In which fenfe, bog amounts to much the fame with what in 
Cither places are called mops, marjhes, fens, &c. See Mo- 
rasse and Fen. 

Ireland is become infamous for bogs: they diftinguifh be- 
tween a turf-bog, called alfo red-bog, out of which turf or 
peat is dug ; and a quaking-bog, which will fink under a 
man in the place where he {rands to a confiderable depth, 
and rife before and behind proportionably : underneath, is 
frequently clear water, into which a perfon flips to the mid- 
dle, upon breaking the furface. — Quaking-bogs frequently 
turn into turf-bogs. 

Every red bog is incompafied with a deep marfhy doughy 
ground, called the bounds of the bog. — Horns and fkeletons of 
moufe-deer are fometimes found in bogs fourteen foot deep. 
The inconveniencies of begs are, that a confiderable part of 
the kingdom is rendered ufelefs by them : they alfo keep 
people at a diftance from each other, and thus hinder bufi- 
nefs from going forward. They occafion the roads to be 
crooked and circuitous to avoid them : they are a great de- 
ftru&ion to cattle, the chief commodity of Ireland ; which 
are encouraged by the grafs growing on the edges of the bogs 
to venture in, where they are loft : they are alfo a fhelter to 
tories and thieves. The fmell and vapour arifing from them 
is accounted unwholfome, and the fogs putrid and ftinking. 
Add, that they corrupt the water, both as to its colour and 
tafte. 

Bogs have alfo their ufes : moft of the people in Ireland have 
their firing from them ; the wood being impoliticly de- 
ftroyed, and little pit-coal yet difcovered. The Irifh could 
hardly do without fome bogs. — The natives had anciently an- 
other advantage from bogs ; viz. that by means of them they 
were preferved from the conqueft of the Englifti : and it 
feems to be from the remembrance hereof that they ftill 
chufe to build near bogs. 
For the origin and formation of Bogs, it is to be obferved, that 
there are few places, in the northern world, but have for- 
merly been as famous for them, as Ireland now is : every 
wild, ill- inhabited country has them: the hca palujir'ia, or 
P'aludes, to which the antient Gauls, Germans, and Britons, 
retired when beaten, appear to be no other, than what we 
now call bogs. The like may even ftill be found in the bar- 
ren parts of Italy, as Liguria. 

The true caufe of bogs, then, feems to be the want of in- 
duftry ; at leaft it is certain induftry may remove, and 
much more prevent them. There are many bogs of late- 
flanding in Ireland, formed within our own memory, 
through the miferies of the times, and the defolations of ci- 
vil war.— It is no wonder if a country famous for lazinefs 
fhould abound with them. 

To fhew how want of induftry caufes bogs, it muft be re- 
membered that Ireland abounds with fprings; that thefe 
fprings are dry, or nearly fo, in the fummer-time, and that 
the grafs and weeds grow thick about the places where they 
burft out. In the winter the fame fprings fwell again, and 
run and foften and loofen the earth about them ; and the 
fwerd or fcurf of the earth, which confifts of the roots of 
grafs, being lifted up and made fuzzy by the water, be- 
comes dried again in the fpring; and does not fall together, 
but withers in a tuft, and new grafs fprings through it; 
which, the next winter is again lifted up : thus the fpring is 
more and more ftopt ; and the fcurf grows thicker and 
thicker, till it firft make what we call a quaking-bog: and as 
it grows higher and dryer, and the grafs roots and other ve- 
getables become more putrid, together with the mud and 
flime of the water, it acquires a blacknefs, and grows into 
what we call a turf-bog. 

What confirms this account is, that bogs are generally found 
higher than the land about them, and higheft in the middle : 
the chief fprings which caufe them being commonly about 



the middle ; from whence they dilate themfelves by degrees^ 
as one would blow a bladder ; but not always equally, be- 
caufe they fometimes meet with greater obftacles on one 
fide, than on the other. — Add, that if a deep trench be cut 
through a bog, you will find the original fpring, and vaffc 
quantities of water will run from it, and the bog fubfide ; 
fometimes a dozen or 15, fome even fay, 30 foot. — Laftly, 
thofe hills which have no fprings, have no bogs ; and thofe 
which have fprings, and want culture, are never without 
them. In brief, wherever bogs are, there are great fprings: 
the turf generally difcovers a vegetable fubftance ; it is light, 
and impervious to water, while the ground under it is very- 
pervious. 

True, there are fome quaking bogs caufed otherwife ; as, 
when a ftream or fpring runs through a flat ; if the pafTage 
be not tended, it fills with weeds in fummer, trees fall a- 
crofs it, and dam it up ; then in winter, the water ftagnates 
farther and farther every year, till the whole flat be cover- 
ed ; next, there rifes a coarfe kind of grafs peculiar to thefe 
bogs ; it grows in tufts, and the roots confolidate together, 
and yearly grow higher, in fo much as fometimes to reach 
the height of a Man : this grafs rots in winter, and falls 
on the tufts, and the feed with it, which fprings up next 
year, and thus makes a new addition : fometimes the tops 
of .flags and grafs being interwoven on the furface of the 
water, and become by degrees thicker, till they lie like a 
cover on. the water ; other herbs take root in it, and by a 
plexus of thofe roots it becomes ftrong enough to bear the 
weight of a man. 

Another caufe of bogs is mofs, with which Ireland abounds 
extremely. — That which grows in bogs is remarkable ; the 
light fpongy turf above-mentioned being nothing but a con- 
geries of the threads of this mofs, which is fometimes in 
fuch quantities, and fo tough, that the turf-fpades cannot 
cut it : in the north of Ireland they call it old wives tow ; 
not being much unlike flax. The turf-holes in time grow 
up with it again, and all the little gutters in bogs, are gene- 
rally filled with it. In reality, to this the red or turf-bogs 
feem to be chiefly owing. 
For the draining of Bogs, to render them fit for pafture or 
arable, it is not impoflible; the fame having been performed 
in England, France, Germany, c5V. — People commonly di- 
ftinguifh between bogs which have no fall to carry away the 
water from them, and thofe which have ; the laft are repu- 
ted drainable, the former not. But Mr. King affures, he 
never obferved one bog without a fall fufficient to drain it, 
nor does he believe there is any. In reality, the great objec- 
tion againft draining, is the charge, which, it is commonly 
reckoned will amount to much more than would purchafe 
an equal quantity of good ground : for an acre of this laft in 
moft parts of Ireland is not worth above 4 s. per annum, and 
14 or 15 years purchafe ; (o that three pound will buy an 
acre of good land ; and it is very doubtful with moft, whe- 
ther that fum will reduce a bog: this reafoning pafles cur- 
rent, and is the great impediment of this work. 
To this it is anfwered, that quaking-bogs, though land be 
never fo cheap, never fail to be worth draining; one trench 
will drain many acres ; and when dry, it is generally mea- 
dow, or the belt grazing ground. Again, what is called 
the bounds of a red-bog, never fails to be worth the drain- 
ing; being done by one deep trench drawn round the&g-; 
by this cattle are kept out of the bog, and the bounds turned 
into meadow. — Add, that even red-bogs might be made fit 
for grazing at a much cheaper rate than has hitherto been 
done, by a proper conduit in the digging of trenches, par- 
ticuhrly defcribed by Mr. King. — See Pbilof. Tranfaft, N» 
170. p. 948. feq. & N° 330. p. 305. Item N° 314. p. 59. 
Plot. Nat. Hiji. Oxford, c. 9. §. 8r. feq. Mortim. Huj- 
band. T. 1. /. 1. c. 2. p. 21. 
BOOK*, a writing compofed on fome point of knowledge 
by a perfon intelligent therein, for the inftru&ion or amufe- 
ment of the reader. 

* The word is formed from the Saxon he, which comes 
A from 
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from the Northern buech, of buecbaus, a beech or fervice- 
tree, on which our anceftors ufed to write. — Vid. Rudbeck 
Allot. P. 3. PbiSof. Tranfall. N' 301. p. 2061. 
Book may be defined more precisely, a compofition of feme 
man of wit or learning, defigned to communicate fomewhat 
he has invented, experienced, or collected, to the public, 
and thence to pofterity ; being withal of a competent length 
to make a volume.— Vid. Saalbach Scbed. de Libr. Veter. §. 8. 
Reimm. Idea Syft. Antiq. Liter, p. 230. Trev. D. Univ. f. 3. 
p. 1506. voc. Livre. See alfo the article Volume. 
In this fenle, book is diftinguifhed from pamphlet, or fmgle 
paper, by its greater length ; and from tome or volume by its 
containing the whole writing. — Ifidore makes this diftindbion 
between liber and codex; that the former denotes a fmgle 
book, the latter, a collection of feveral a ; though, accord- 
ing to Scipio Maffei, codex fignifies a book in the fquare form, 
liber, a book in the roll form b . — a Vid. Hid. Orig. 1.6. c. 1 3. 
» Maffei Ijlor. Diplom. 1. 2. Bibl. Ital. T. 2. p. 244. See 
alfo Saalbach Lib. cit. §. 4. Reimm. ubi fupra. 
According to the ancients, a book differed from an epijlle, or 
letter, not only in bulk, but in that the latter was folded 
lip, the former only rolled 2 : not but that there are divers 
books now extant under the names of epijllcs.' — a Vid. Pitifc. 
L. Ant. T. 2. p. 84. voc. Libri. .See alfo Epistle. 
We fay an old book, a new book ; a Latin, a Greek book : to 
read, to write, to publifh a book ; the preface, the title, the 
dedication, the index of a book. See Preface, Title, 
Index, &c. — To collate a book, is to fee that it be perfect, 
and that none of the meets be either wanting or tranfpo- 
fed. — Book-binders fpeak of folding, fewing, beating, prejf- 
ing, covering, gilding, and lettering of books. See Book- 
binding. 

A large collection of books for ufe is called a library. See 
Library. — An inventory of a library, in order for the 
readier finding any book, is called a catalogue. See Cata- 
logue. — Cicero calls M. Cato, helluo librorum, a glutton, 
or devourer of books \ Gaza holds Plutarch b , and Herm. 
Barbarus, Pliny, the bed of all books ' ; — Crenius d has a 
difcourfe on the beft or capital books of each author : Ter- 
tullian's beft is held to be his book De Pallio ; St. Auguftin's 
matter-piece is that De Civitate Dei ; that of Hippocrates, 
the Coacar prxnotiones ; of Cicero, dc Officii! ; of Arift otle, 
de Jnimalibui ; of Galen, deUfuPartium; of Virgil, the fixlh 
Mneid ; of Horace, the firjl and fevtntb Epiflles ; of Catul- 
lus, the coma Berenices ; of Juvenal, the fixth Satyr ; of 
Plautus, the Epidicus ; of Theocritus, the 2jtbldyl: Para- 
celfus's beft book is his Chirurgia ; that of Severinus, de Ab- 
fcefftbus ; of Budseus, Co7mnentarii Lingua Grcecce ; of Jof. 
Scaliger, de Emendatione lemporum; of Erafmus, the Ada- 
gia ; of Petavius, the Rationarinm temporum ; of Bellarmin, 
de Scriptorib. Ecclefiajlicis ; of Salmafius, the Exercilationes 
Pliniancs ; of Voflius, Inflitut. Oratorio; ; of Heinfius, Ari- 
Jlarcbus Sacer ; of Cafaubon, Exercitationes in Baronium. — 
■ Vid. Cic. de Finib. /. 3, 8. I. b Gentzken. Hijl. Philof. p. 
130. ' Harduin. Prasf. ad Plin. * Cren. de Libr. Script. 
Optim. Act. Erud. Lipf. an. 1704. p. 526. Barthol. de 
Libr. Legend, dijf. 3. p. 66. 

It would be of good ufe to know which is the beft book on 
each fubject ; e. gr. the beft logic, beft dictionary and gram- 
mar, beft phyfics, beft commentary on the bible, or on the 
inftitutes, or Genefis, or the epiftle to the Hebrews; the 
beft harmony of the Evangelifts ; beft defence of the truth 
of Chriftianity, and the like: by which a library might be 
compofed of none but the beft books of each kind. 
The hi/lory or notitia of Books makes the chief part, accord- 
ing to fome, the whole of the literary fcien.ee. — The prin- 
cipal points in the notitia of a book, are its author, date, 
printer, editions, verjions, comments, epitomes, fuccefs, eloges, 
cenfiires, condemnation, fupprejfton, adverfaries, vindicators, 
continuators, and the like. 

The hiftory of a book, is either of its contents, which is gi- 
ven by analyfing it, as is done by journalifts ; or of its 
appendages and accidents, which is the more immediate pro- 
vince of thofe called Iterators and bibliothecarians. See 
Journal. 

The contents of a book, are the matters delivered in it; 
which make the province of the author. — Of thefe there is 
one principal matter, called the fubjecl ; in refpedt of which 
the reft are only incidents. 

The appendages of a book, are the title, preface, epijlle dedica- 
tory, fummaries, table of contents, index, and the like, which 
are the proper province of the editor, unlefs perhaps the ti- 
tle-page, which is frequently ufurped by the book-feller. 
See Title, &c. 

In the compofition of a book, there occur fentiments, which 
are alfo the materials of it ; method, the order wherein thefe 
are difpofed ; and Jlyle, or expreffun, which is the language 
wherein they are clothed. See Sentiment, Style, (Jc. 
The giving hiftories, catalogues and bibliotheca's of books, is 
laid to have been firft introduced by the Germans ■ : we 
may add, that it is they who have belt fucceeded in them ; 

and to whom the chief works of this kind are owing. 

J. Alb. Fabricius has given us the hiftory of the Greek and 
Latin booh: Wplfius that of the Hebrew books ': Boeder, 



of the principal books in each fcience and faculty : Struvius 
of the books of hiftory, law and philofophy : the abbot Fa- 
bricius of the books in his own library: Lambecius of thofe 
in the Vienna library : Le Long of the books of fcripture : 

Mattaire of the books printed before the year 1550, &c^ 

" Vid. Reimm. Bibl. Acroam. in p-eef §. 1. p. 3. b B f. In- 
trod. ad Not. Script. Ecclcf. c. 4. §. 13. p. 124. feq. 
Burning of Books, was a kind of punifhment much in ufe £* 
mong the Romans, by legal fentence : fometimes the care of 
the execution was committed to triumviri appointed on pur- 
pole " ; fometimes to the pra=tors b , and fometimes to the s- 
diles c : Labienus, whom from his fatirical fpirit fome cal- 
led Rabienus, is faid to have been the firft, who underwent 
the feverity of it. His enemies procured a fenatufconfultum, 
whereby all his books, publifhcd during feveral years, were 
ordered to be collected and burnt : " The thing, (fays Se- 
" neca) then appeared new and ftrange, to take revenge on 
" learning !" Res nova t? infueta ! Supplicium de Jludiis fumi '. 
Caflius Servius, a friend of Labienus, hearing the fentence 
pronounced, cried aloud, " That theymuft burn him too, 
" fince he had got all the books by heart : " Nunc me vivum 
uri oportet, qui illos didici. Labienus could not furvive his 
books, but {hutting himfelf up in the tomb of his anceftors, 
pined away and was buried alive c . — a Vid. Tacit. Agric. c. 1. 
n. 1. ' Valer. Max. /. 1. c. 1. n. 12. c Tacit. Annul. I. 4. 
c. 35. n. 4. ' Senec.Controv. in prof. §. 5. ' Rhodig. Ant. 
Led. c. 13. /. 2. Salmuth. ad Pancirol. P. I. tit. 22. p. 68. 
Pitifc. L. Ant. T. 2. p. 84. Divers other ancient tcftimo- 
nies concerning the burning of books are given in Reimm. 
Idea Syft. Antiq. Liter, p. 389. feqq. 
For the matter of Books.— They were at firft written on 
ftones, witnefs the Decalogue given to Mofes, (which is the 
oldeft book we have any warranted account of) then, on 
the parts of plants, e. gr. the leaves, chiefly of the palm- 
tree ; the rinds and barks, efpecially of the tilia, or philyra, 
and the Egyptian papyrus *• By degrees, wax, then leather 
were introduced, efpecially the fkins of goats and fheep, of 
which at length parchment was prepared : then lead came 
in ufe ; alfo linen, filk, horn, and laftly paper itfelf. — Vid. 
Calm. Dijf I. fur Genef. Comment. T. I. ejufd. D. Bibl. T. I. 
p. 316. Du Pin Bibl. Ecclef. T. 19. p. 381. Barthol. de 
legend, libr. dijf. 4. p. 70. feqq. Hijl. Acad. R. Infer. T. 3. 
p. 103. Schwartz de Ornam. Ubror. dijf. I. Reimm. Idea 
Syji. Antiq. liter, p. 235. C3" 286. feq. Montfauc. Palaogr. 
1. 2. c. 8. p. 180. feq. Guiland Papyr. Memb. 3. See alfo 
the article Paper. 

* The parts of vegetables continued long the common matter 
of booh ; infomuch that moft of the names and terms be- 
longing to books, in molt languages, are taken thence : as 
the Greek bibhs, the Latin liber, codex, folium, tabula, and 
the Englifh book itfelf— We may add that vegetable barks 
appear itill in fome meafure retained for books in certain of 
the Northern countries, as among the Calmuc Tartars, where 
a library was lately difcovered by the Ruffians, of an unufual 
form as well as matter : the books were exceedingly long, but 
of no breadth j the leaves very thick, and made of barks of 
trees, fmeered over with a double vernifh ; the ink or wri- 
ting being white, on a black ground.— Vid. Hill. Acad. R. 
Infer. T. 3. p. 6. 

The firft books were in form of blocks and tables, of which 
we find frequent mention in fcripture, under the appellation 
fepber, which the feptuagint render <j?ov. s> q. d. fquare-tables : 
of which form the book of the covenant, book of the law, 
book or bill of divorce, book of curfes, CSV. appear to have 
been >. — As flexible matters came to be wrote on, they 
found it more convenient to make their looks in form of 
rolls b , called by the Greeks ko«I«ii«, by the Latins volumi- 
na *, which appear to have been in ufe among the ancient 
Jews, as well as Grecians, Romans, Perfians. and even In- 
dians. And of fuch did the libraries chiefly confift, till 
fome centuries after Chrift.— The form which obtains a- 
mong us, is the fquare, compofed of feparate leaves ; which 
was alfo known, though little ufed among the ancients, 
having been invented by Attalus, king of Pergamus, the 
fame who alfo invented parchment c : but it has now been fo 
long in poffeffion, that the oldeft manufcripts are found in 
it. Montfaucon affures us, that of all the ancient Greek 
MSS. he has feen, there are but two in the roll-form ; the 
reft being made up much after the manner of the modern 
books ".— » Vid. Calm. lib. cit. b Du Pin Bibl. Ecclef. T. 
19. p. 382. ' Barth. de Libris legend, dijf. 4. p. 95. feqq. 
« Montfauc. Palasogr. Greec. 1.1. c. 4. p. 26. Reimm. Idea 
Syft. Antiq. liter, p. 227. item, p. 242. Schwartz, de Ornam. 
Ubror. dijf. 2. See alfo the article Book-binding. 

* The rolls, or volumes were compofed of feveral meets, fatt- 
ened to each other, and rolled upon a flick, or umbilicus ; 
the whole making a kind of column, or cylinder, which 
was to be managed by the umbilicus, as a handle ; it being 
reputed a kind of crime to take hold of the roll itfelf. The 
outride of the volume, was called from ; the ends of the 
umbilicus comuei, horns ; which were ufually carved and a- 
domed likewife with bits of filver, ivory, or even gold and 
precious ftones. The title Zuma&os, was ituck on the out- 
ride. The whole volume when extended might make a yard 
and half wide, and fifty long. — Vid. Salmuth. ad Pancirol. 
P. I. tit. 4!. p. 143. feq. Walt. Parerg . Acad. p. 72. Pi- 
tifc. 
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tifc. L.Ant. T. z. p. 48. w. libri.' Barth. Advcrfi I. 22. c. 
1%. Schwartz, de Ornam. Ubror. dij). 2. Reimm. Idea Syfi. 
Ant. Liter, p. 242. feqq. Item p. 251. To which may be 
added divers other writers on the form and ornaments of 
the ancient books recited in Fabric. Bibl. Antiq. c. 19. §. 7. 

To the form of books belongs alfo the ceconoyny of the infide, 
or the order and arrangement of points and letters into lines 
and pages % with margins and other appurtenances : this has 
undergone many varieties ; at firft, the letters were only di- 
vided into lines, then into feparate words; which by de- 
grees were noted with accents, and diftributed by points and 
flops into periods, paragraphs, chapters, and other divifions. 
In fome countries, as among the Orientals, the lines began 
from right, and run to the leftwards ; in others, as the Nor- 
thern and Wefteni nations, from left to the rightward : o- 
thers, as the Grecians, followed both directions alternately, 
going in the one and returning in the other, called boujlro- 
phedon.- — -in moft countries, the lines run from fide to fide 
of the page ; . in fome, particularly the Chinefe, from top 
to bottom. Again, the page in fome is entire, and uniform ; 
in others, divided into columns; in others, diftinguilhcd 
into text and notes, either marginal, or at the bottom: ufu- 
ally it is furnifhed with fignatures and catch-words ; fome- 
times alfo with a regifter to difcover whether the book be 
compleat. — To thefe are occafionally added the apparatus. of 
fummaries, or fide-notes ; the embcllifhments of red, gold, 
or figured initial letters, head-pieces, tail-pieces, effigies, 
fchemes, maps and the like. — The end of the book now de- 
rioted hy finis, was anciently marked with a <, called coram s ; 
and the whole frequently wafhed with an oil drawn from ce- 
dar, or citron chips ftrewed between the leaves to prcferve it 
from rotting b .- — There alfo occur certain formula's at the 
beginnings and ends of hooks : as, among the Jews, the word 
pTP> ejio fortis, which we find at the end of the books of 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Ezckiel, CSV. to exhort the 
reader to be courageous, and proceed on to the following 

. look c . — The conclusions were alfo often guarded with impre- 
cations againif. fuch as fhould falfify them a ; of which we 
have an inftance in the Apocalypfe *. — -The Mahometans 
for the like reafon place the name of God, at the beginning 
of all their books, which cannot fail to procure them pro- 
tection, on account of the infinite regard had among them 
to that name where-ever found '. — For the like reafon it is 
that divers of the laws of the ancient emperors begin with 
the "formula, In nomine Deis. — -Vid. Barth. de Libr. Legend, 
diff. 5. p. 106, feqq. Montfauc. Pal&ogr. 1. r. c. 4. Reimm. 
Idea Syfi. Antiq. Liter, p. 227. Schwartz, de Ornam. Libr. 
dijfi. Reimm. Idea Syfi. Antiq. Liter, p. 240. feqq. b Schwartz. 
de Ornam. Ubror. diff. 2. Reimm. Idea Syfi. Ant. Liter. p.1$\. 
c Schwartz, ubi fupra diff. 3. Reimm. /. c. p. 260. feq. 
d Fabric. Bibl. Grac I. 1. c 5. p. 74. c Revel, c. 22. v. 19. 
f Sale Prelim. Difc. to Koran feci. 3. p. 59. sBarthol. lib. 
at. p. 117. 

* At the end of each book the Jews alfo added the number 
of verfes contained in it, and at the end of the Pentateuch 
the number of lections ; that it might be tranfmitted to po- 
ilerity entire : the Maflbretes and Mahometan doctors have 
gone further ; fo as to number the feveral words and letters 
in each book, chapter, verfe, &c . of the Old Teftament, and 
the Alcoran. See'MAssoRA, Alcoran, c5V. 

The kinds and denominations of Books, are various : with regard 
to their ufe and authority, books may be divided into, — hu- 
man, thofe compofed by mere men; — divine, thofe fent from 
heaven, or dictated by God himfelf, containing his word and 
■will ; which latter are alfo called facrcd and hifpired books. 
Sec Reve lation, Inspiration, &c. 
The Mahometans reckon one hundred and four divine books, 
given by God to his prophets, vtz. ten to Adam ; fifty to 
Seth ; thirty to Enoch ; ten to Abraham ; one to Mofes, the 
Pentateuch (fuch as it was before the Jews and Chriltians 
corrupted it) another to Jcfus, the Gofpel ; another to Da- 
vid, the Pfalms ; and another to Mahomet, the Alcoran. 
He that denies thefe, or any of them, or any part, verfe, or 
even word of them, is deemed an infidel a ; and God pre- 
ferve us from infidels! — They make it a criterion of a di- 
vine book, that God himfelf fpeak in it, not others concern- 
ing God, in the third perfon ; as is done in our books of the 
Old and New Teftament, which they therefore reject as 
compolitions merely human ''. — ''■Vid. Reland. de Relig, Mo- 
hamm. I. 1. c. \.p. 21. feq. b Id. ibid. 1. 2. §. 26. p. 231. 

Sibylline Books, are thofe compofed by certain pretended pro- 
phetefies, depofited in the capitol, under the care of duum- 
viri. — Vid. Lomei. de Biblioth. c 13. p. 377. See alfo Si by l. 

Canonical Books, are thofe received and allowed by the church, 
as parts of holy fcripturc. — Such are the books of the Old 
and New Teftament. See Canon, and Bible. 

Apocryphal Books, thefe excluded out of the canon, yet re- 
ceived and read in churches. See Apocrypha. . 

Authentic Books, thofe which are decifive, and of authority: 
fuch, in the civil law, are the code, digeft, taV. in our law, 
the fhtutes, t5Vv — V'ul. Bac. de Aitgm. Sclent. I. 8. c. 3. Works 

r. i.p. 25.7. 

Auxiliary Books, thofe lefs eflential, yet of ufe as fubfervient 
to the others: as, in the ftudy of the law, books of infticutes, 
formula^ maxims, reports, 6fc, 



Elementary Books, thofe which deliver the firft principles of 
fciences : fuch are thofe under the titles of rudiments, me- 
thods, grammars, &c. by which they ftand contradiftinguifh- 
ed from books of a fuperior order; which aim at making fur- 
ther advances in the fciences. — Vid Mem. de Trev. an. 1734. 
p. B04. 

Library Books, fuch as are not ordinarily read over, but 
turned to, and confulted occafionally : fuch are dictionaries, 
comments, corpus's, thefaurus's, &c. 

Exoteric Books, thofe intended for the ufe of popular and or- 
dinary readers. 

Acroamatic Books, thofe containing more fecret and fublime 
matters, calculated for adepts and proficients in the fubje£t. 
— Vid. Reimm. Idea Syfi. Antiq. Liter, p. 136. 

Prohibited Books, thofe condemned and forbidden by the fu~ 
periors of the church, as either containing matters of here- 
fy, or things contrary to good morals. — Vid. Bingh. Orig. 
Ecclef I. 16. c. 11. §. ir. Pafc. de Var. Mod. Mor. Trad. c. 
3. p. 298, & 250. Trev. D. Univ. T. 3. p. 1507. PfafF. 
Introd. Hijl. Theol. T. 2. p. 65. Heuman Via ad Hijl. Lit. 
c. 4. §. 63. p. 163. See alfo the article Index. 

Public Books, libri publici, the records of paft times and tranf- 
actions kept by public authority. — Vid. Calv. L. fur. p. 
534. voc. Libri. Trev. D. Univ. T. 1. p. 1509, See alio 
Acts, &c 

Church Books, or ecdefiajiical Books, thofe ufed in the pub- 
lick offices of religion a . — Such, in the Latin church, are 
the facramentary, antiphonary, leclionary, pjalter, evangelary, 
or evangeliflary, ordo, miffal, pontifical, ritual, proceffwnal, 
breviary, rofary b , &c. — In the Greek church, the menslo- 
gium, euchohgium, tropologium, &c. — Alfo, the book of peace, 
Uber pads, which is a book given to be killed in the cere- 
mony of the mafs. — The mufic-book, containing the pfalms, 
troparies, and other prayers of that kind^ which are ufed to 
be fung, with the notes marked to each. — Book of liturgies, 
liber Uturgiarum, containing not all the liturgies of the 
Greek church, but only the four now in ufe ; viz. the li- 
turgy of St. Bafil, of St. Chryfoitom, that of the prefancli- 
fied, vpQiiyttx.atJ.Evmv, and that of St. James, which is only ufed 
in the church of Jerulalem, and that but once a-year c . — 
" Vid. PfafF. Introd. Hijl. Theol. 1. 4. §. 8. T. 3. p. 287. 
b Trev. D. Univ. T. 3. p. 1507. ^ Id. ibid. See alfo Li- 

TURGY. 

The Englifii church-books, in \\{c "m the middle of the tenth 
century, as enumerated in Elfric's canons, were the bible, 
pfalter, pijlol-book, (i. e. epifllcs) gofpel-book, majs-book, fong- 
book, (clfewhere called antiphonary) hand-book, (or manual) 
kalendar, pajfional, (or martyrology) penitential, and the leffon- 
book. — Vid. Johni. Ecclef Laws. An. 957. §. 21. 
The Jewifh church-books, were the books of the law, the ha- 
giographa, the prophets, &c. — See Pentateuch, Pro- 
phet, and Hagiographa. — The firft was alfo called 
the book of Mofes, becaufe compofed by him; and the book 
of the covenant, becaufe the terms thereof were contained in 
it. In a more abfolute fenfe, book of the law denotes Mofes's 
original or autograph, found in a hole in the temple in king 
Jofiah's time. 

Books, again, with regard to their fcope and fubjeel:, may be 
divided into — hiflorical, thofe which relate facls, either of 
nature or mankind — dog?natical, thofe which lay down doc- 
trines, or general truths — mifcellaneous, thofe of a neutral 
kind, containing both fa£ts and doctrines — hijlorico- dogmati- 
cal, thofe which only rehearfe doctrines, or, at moft indi- 
cate the arguments by which they are proved, as Mallet's 
geometry \ — Scientif co-dogmatical, thofe which not only recite 
the doctrines, but demonftrate them, as Euclid's Elements. 
— Vid. Wolf. Phil. Rat. feci. 3. c. 1. §. 744, 750, 751, &c. 

Pontifical Books, libri pontificals, iepartna CiCXta, among the 
Romans, were thofe appointed by Numa to be kept by the 
pontifex maximus ; defcribing all the ceremonies, facrificcs, 
feaits, prayers, and other religious matters, with the man- 
ner and circumltances wherewith each was to be celebrated : 
thefe were alfo called, indigitamenta, as containing the names 
of all the gods, and the occafions, and formula's of invoking 
each. — Vid. Liv. 1. p. 23. Lomei. de Bibl. c. 6. p. 107. Pi- 
tifc. L. Ant. T. 2. p. 85. voc. Libri. 

Ritual Books, libri rituales, thofe which directed the order 
and manner of founding, building, and confecrating cities, 
temples, and altars; the ceremonies belonging to walls, gates, 
tribes, curis, camps, and the like. — Vid. Lomei. lib. cit. c. 
6. p. in. Pitifc. ubi fupra. 

Augural Books, libri augurales, called by Cicero 3 , reconditi, 
were thofe wherein the fcience of foretelling futurity from 
the flight and chattering of birds were contained b . — *Vid. 
Cic. Orat. pro domo fua ad pontif. b Serv. ad Mn. I. 5. v. 
738. Lomei. lib. cit. c. 6. p. 109. See alfo Augur, and 
Augury. 

Arufpicine Books, libri arufpicini, thofe wherein the myfteries 
of divining from the entrails of victims were prefcribed.— - 
Vid. Lomei. ubi fupra c. 6. p. ill. See alfo Aruspex, £9V. 

Acherontk Books, libri Acheront id, thofe wherein the ceremo- 
nies and difciplinc of Acheron were contained ; fometimes 
alfo called libri Etrufci, as being fuppofed to have been com- 
pofed by Tages the Hetrurian 3 though others pretend that 
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he had received them from Jupiter himfelf 3 : fome fuppofe 
thefe to have been the fame with the Ubri fatales ; others, 
with the Ubri arufpkjniK — 'Fid, Serv. ad Mneid. I. 8. v. 398. 
Lomei. de Bibl. c. 6. p. 112. Pitifc. /. c. p. 84.. b Linden- 
brog, ad Cenforin. c. 14. 

Hufeural Books, libri fdgurales, thofe written touching thun- 
der and lightening, and the interpretation thereof. — As that 
compofed by the Tufcan nymph Bigois, preferved in the tem- 
ple of Apollo. — Fid. Serv. ad Mn. 6. v. 72. Lomei. de Bibl. 
c. 6. p. ill. 

Fatal Books, tibri fatales, thofe wherein the ages, or terms 
of the life of men were written according to the Hetrurian 
difcipline. Thefe were confulted by the Romans in all pub- 
lick calamities ; and inftru&ions taken from them, how to 
expiate the offended deities. — -Fid. Cenfor. de Die Natal, c. 
14. Lomei. lib. cit. c. 6. p. 112. Pitifc. ubi fupra, p. 85. 

Black Books, thofe which treat of necromancy and witch- 
craft. 

The fame denomination is alfo given to fome other books, on 
account of the colour of their backs, or the difmalnefs of 
their contents ; whence alfo red book, and dome/day book. See 
Domesday, &c. 

Good Books, in the common ufage, are thofe of devotion and 
piety ; as foliloquies, meditations, prayers, &£. — Fid. Shaftefb. 
Cbaraft, T. 1. p. 165. Item T. 3. p. 327. 
A good book, in the bookfellers language, is a faleable one ; in 
the language of the curious, a fcarce one ; in that of men of 
ienfe, an ufeful and inftru<£tive one. 

Among five principal things which Rabbi Akiba recom- 
mended to his fon, one was, that if he ftudied the law, he 
ihould take care to do it in a good book, left he fhould be 
obliged to unlearn all again. — Fid. Cren. de Furib. Librar. 

Spiritual Books, thofe which treat more exprefsly of the fpi- 
ritual, or chriftian life, and the exercifes thereof, as con- 
templation, &c. — Such are thofe of St. John Climax, St. 
Francis de Sales, St. Therefa, Thomas a Kempis, Grana- 
denfis, Dr. Horneck, £sfc, See Mystic. 

Profane Books, fuch as do not treat of matters of religion. 
See Profane. 

Books, with regard to their authors, may be divided into — 
Anonymous, thofe without any author's name. See Anony- 
mous. — Cryptonymous, thofe whofe authors names are con- 
cealed in fome anagram, or the like. — Pfeudonymous, thofe 
which bear falfe names of authors \ — Pojihmnous, thofe pub- 
lifhed after the author's death b . — Genuine, thofe really writ- 
ten by the perfons whom they pretend for their authors, and 
ftill remaining in the ftate wherein they were left by them. — 
Spurious or fuppofititious, thofe pretending to be written by 
others than their real authors. — Interpolated, thofe which 
fince their compofition have been corrupted by fpurious ad- 
ditions or infertions.' — a Fid. Pafch. de Far. Mod. Moral. 
Trad. c. 3. p. 287. b Heuman. Fia ad Hi/lor. Liter, c. 6. §. 
40. p. 334- 

Books, with regard to their qualities, may be divided into — 
Clear or perfpicuous, which in the dogmatical kind, are thofe, 
where the authors define all their terms accurately, and 
keep ftri&ly to thofe definitions in the courfe of their works. 
— Obfcure, thofe where woids are ufed vaguely, and without 
defining. — Prolix, thofe which contain more things than 
were neceflary to the author's defign : as, if in a book of fur- 
veying, a man fhould give all Euclid.' — Ufeful, thofe which 
deliver things neceflary to be known, either in other fcien- 
ces, or in the buflnefs of life. — Compleat, thofe which con- 
tain all that is known concerning the fubjeeT:. — Relatively 
compleat, thofe which contain all that was known on the 
fubjeeT:, at a certain time ; or, if a book were written with 
any particular defign or view, it may be faid to be compleat, 
if it contain neither more nor lefs than is neceflary for the 
accomplifhing that end. — In the contrary cafes, books are 
faid to be incompleat. — Fid. Wolf. Lo?. %. 815. *.'8i8, 820, 
825, fcfr. 

Books, with regard to the matter they confifl: of, may be di- 
vided into — Paper-books, thofe written either on linen and 
cotton paper, or on the papyrus, of which few are now re- 
maining. — Fid. Montfauc. Palteogr. Greec. 1. 1. c. 2. p. 14. 
feq. See alfo Paper. 

Parchment Books, Ubri in membrana, thofe written on fkins or 
pelts, chiefly of fhcep. See Parchment. 

Linen Books, Ubri Untei, among the Romans were thofe wrote 
on blocks or tables covered with a linen cloth. — Such were 
the Sibylline books, and divers ancient laws, epiftles of prin- 
ces, leagues, annals, &c. — Fid. Plin. Hifi. Nat. I. 13. c . 2. 
Dempft. ad Rofin. I. 3. c. 24. Lomei. de Bibl. c. 6. p. 106. 

Leathern Books, Ubri in corio, mentioned by Ulpian a , are by 
Guilandinus taken for fuch as were written on barks, different 
from that ufually wrote on ; which was the tilia b : by Scali- 
ger, with more probability, for fuch as were written on 
certain fkins, or certain parts of fkins, different from thofe 
commonly ufed, which were the pelts or back-parts of fheep c . 
— i Vid. Ulp. /. 52. ff, de Leg. 3. b Guiland. Papyr. membr. 
3. n. 50. Salmuth. ad Pancirol. P. 2. tit. 13. p. 253. <■ Sca- 
lig. ad Guiland. p. 17. Pitifc. L. Ant. T. 2. p. 84. voc. Libri. 
Block Books, Ubri in fchedis, thofe written on wooden planks 
or tablets, fmoothed for that purpose with an, afcia and plane. 
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among the Romans. — Vid. 



• — Such were the ordinary , 
Pitifc. loc. cit. 

JVaxm Books, libri in ceris, mentioned by Pliny, have occa- 
sioned fome difpute. Herm. Barbaras fufpefls the term to 
be a corruption, and inclines to read in fchedis inftead of it, 
on the authority of fome ancient MSS. Others fee no need 
of the emendation, fmce it is known the Romans fometimes 
covered their planks, or fchedz, with a thin fkin of wax, 
to make them fufceptible of erafements and amendments, 
which the libri in fchedis were not, and confequently were 
lefs fit for works that required elegance and accuracy than 

the waxen ones, which are alfo called eerie, or libri cerei. 

Vid. Pitifc. ubi fupra. 

Elephantine Books, libri elephantini, according to Turnebus 
were thofe written on thin flices or leaves of ivory " ; ac- 
cording to Scaliger, thofe made of the guts of elephants'; 
according to others, thofe wherein the afls of the fenate re- 
lating to the emperors, were written* 5 according to others, 
certain huge or bulky books, confifting of 35 volumes con- 
taining all the names of the 35 tribes' 1 . — 'Vid. Salmuth. 
ad Pancirol. P. 2. tit. 13. p. 255. Guiland. Papyr. membr. 2 
n. 48. ' Scalig. ad Guiland. p. lb. ' Calv. L. Jur. p. 534! 
voc. Libri. ' Fabric. Defcript. Urb. c. 6. Donat. de Vrb. Rim 
I. 2. c. 23. Pitifc. L. Ant. loc. cit. p. 84. feq. 

Books, with regard to their manufacture and commerce, may 
be divided into — Manufcript, thofe written with the hand 
whether originally by the authors, called autographs, or at 
fecond hand by librarii or copi/ls. See Manuscript Li- 
bra r I us, CSV. — -Printed, thofe wrought off from the prefs. 
See Printing. — Books in quires or Jheets, thofe not bound 
or ftitched. — Books in folio, thofe wherein a fheet is folded 
but once, or makes two leaves, or four pages : Books in i,to. 
where it makes four leaves ; in 8vo. where eight ; in duodeci- 
mo, where twelve ; in 160. where fixteen ; in 2lfi. where 
twenty-four. 

Books, with regard to circumftances and accidents, may be 
divided into — Lojl, thofe which have perifhed by the inju- 
ries of time, or the malice or zeal of enemies. — Such as are 
divers even of the ancient books of fcripture, written by 
Solomon, and others of the prophets. — Vid. Fabric. Cod. 
Pfeudepig. Vet. Tejl. T. 2. p. 171. Jofeph. Hypomn. I. 5. c. 
120. ap. Fabric, lib. cit. p. 247. 

Promifed Books, thofe which authors have given expectations 
of, which they have never accomplifhed. — Janf. ab Alme- 
loveen has given a bibliotheca of books promifed, but ftill la- 
tent, or not publifhed. — Vid. Struv. Introd. ad Notit. Rti Li- 
ter, c. 8. §. 21. p. 754. 

Ficlitious Books, thofe which never exifted.— Such is the book 
de tribus Impojloribus, fo much talked of by fome, fuppofed 
to be by others : to which may be added, divers feigned titles 
of books • in Baillet " and others. Loefcher 'has publifhed a 
great number of plans or projefls of books, many of them 
good and ufeful enough ; if there were but books written 
to them. M. Dugono has a whole volume of fchemes or pro- 
jects of books', containing no lefs than 3000 '. — "Vid. Pafch. 
de Var. Mod. Mor. Trad. c. 3. p. 282. » Baill. des Satyr. Per- 
fonel. ' Loefch. Arcan. Liter. d Projets Literaires. • Jour. 
Liter. T. 1. p. 470. 

Books in Ana, Ami, &c. See the articles Anti, Ana, £sV. 

The fcope or defign of Books is various ; of fome, to trace the 
origins of things difcovered ; of others, to fix and eftablifh 
fome truth, or raife fome doctrine to a higher pitch of fub- 
tility ; of others, to remove fome fcruple or prejudice which 
had before obtained, or fix more accurate and precife ideas 
of things ; of others, to explain the names and words ufed 
in different nations, ages, and fedts ; of others, to improve 
our knowledge of facts, and events, and (hew the order and 
ways of providence : laftly, others aim at divers, or all of 
thefe ends. — Vid. Loefch. de Cauf. Ling. Hebr. in presf. 

The ufes of Books are numerous: -they make one of the chief 
initruments, or means of acquiring knowledge: they are 
the repofitories of laws, and the vehicles of learning of 
every kind : our religion itfelf is founded on books : without 
them, fays Bartholin, God is filent, juftice dormant, phyfic 
at a ftand, philofophy lame, letters dumb, and all things in- 
volved in Cimmerian darknefs. — Vid. Barth. de Libr. Legend. 
Diff. 1. p. 5. Sine libris Deus jam filet, jujiitia quiefcit, tor- 
pet^ medicina, philofophia manca efl, Uteris mutx, omnia tene- 
bris involuta Cimmeriis. 

The elogiums which have been beftowed on books are infi- 
nite : they are reprefented, " as the refuge of truth, which 
" is banifhed out of converfation ; as Handing counfellors, 
" and preachers, always at hand, and always dinnterefted ; 
" having this advantage over oral inftrudlors, that they are 

" ready to repeat their leffon, as oft as we pleafe." Books 

fupply the want of mailers, and even in fome meafure the 
want of genius and invention ; and can raife the dulleft per- 
fons, who have memory, above the level of the brighteft, 
without. — An author, who wrote not inelegantly, though 
in a barbarous age, fums up all their praifes. — Vid. Lucas de 
Penna ap. Morhoff Polyhifl. I. 1. c. 3. p. 27. Liber ejl lumen, 
cordis, fpeculum corporis, virtutum magijler, vitiorum depulfor, 
corona prudentum, comes itineris, domejlicus amicus, congerro ta- 
cemis, allega £2' confiliarius prafidentis, myrtlbecium eloquentiec, 
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hortus pletms fruSfibus, pratum foribus difiinclum, memoria pe- 
rms, vita recordations ; meatus properat, jujfus fejlinat,, fern- 
per pmjlo ejl, nunqua?n non morigerus, rogatus confefthn rejpon- 
det : arcana revelat, obfeura illujlrat, ambigua certiorate per- 
plexa refolvit, contra adverfam fortunam defenfor, fecunda mo- 
derator, opes adauget, jacluram propulfat, &c. 
Perhaps their greateft glory is, the affection borne them by 
many of the greateft men of all ages : M. Cato *, the elder 
Pliny % the emperor Julian, and others are on record for an 
exceffive devotion to books. The laft has perpetuated his 
paflion by fome Greek epigrams in their praife. Richard 
Bury, bifhop of Durham, and lord chancellor of England, 
has a treatife exprefs on the love of books b . — a Fid. Plin. Epift. 
y. /. 3. b Philobiblion, five de Amove Librorum. Fabric. BibL 
Lot. Med. Mvi. T. 1. p. $42. feq. Morhoff Polyhijl. I. I. 
£, 17. p. 19O. Salmuth. ad Pancirol. I. T. tit. 22, p. 67. Barth. 
de lib. legend, dijf. 1. p. i.feq. 

* M. Catonem <vidi in bihhoiheca fedentem mukis ciratmfufum Sloi- 
corum libris. Erat enim, ut fcis, in eo inexhaiifta aviditas 
legendi, nee fattari poterat : quippe qui, ne reprehenfionem vu/gi 
inanem reformidans, in ipfa curia foleret legere, frepe dum fenatus 
cogeretur, nihil opera reipublica detrahens. — Vid. Cic. deDzvin. 
/. 3 . n. 11. 
The ill effecls objected to Books are, that they employ too much 
of our time and attention ; engage us in purfuits of no ufe 
to the common -wealth, and indifpofe us for the functions of 
civil life ; that they render men lazy, and prevent their ex- 
erting their own talents, by furnhning them on every occa- 
sion with things of the growth of others ; and that our na- 
tural lights become weakened and extinguifhed, by inuring 
ourfelves to fee only with foreign lights : befides, that ill men 
are hereby furnifhed with means of poifoning the people and 
propagating fuperftition, immorality, enthuhafm, or irreli- 
gion, which will always fpread fafter, and be received more 
greedily than leffons of truth and virtue. — Many other things 
are added concerning the emptinefs of books, and the errors, 
fables and follies they are fraught with ; which, together 
with the multitude and perplexity of them, is fuch, that it 
may feem eafier to difcover truth in the nature and reafon 
of things, than in the uncertainty and confufion of books. — 
Add, that books have turned the other inftruments of know- 
ledge out of doors, as experiments, obfervations, furnaces, 
and the like, without which the natural fciences can never 
be cultivated to purpofe a ; and that in mathematics, books 
have fo far fuperfeded the exercife of invention, that the ge- 
nerality of mathematicians, are now contented to learn the 
folution of problems from others ; which is to relinquish 
the chief end of their fcience ; fince what is contained in 
mathematical Books, is properly the hiftory only of mathe- 
matics, not the fcience, art or talent of folving queftions ; 
which is hardly to be had from books ; but only from nature 
and meditation. — *Fid. Bac. de Augm. Sclent. I. 2. f Forks, 

T. 1. p. 61. 

For the art of writing or compojing Books, we have much fewer 
helps and instructions than for the art of fpeaking ; though 
the former be the more difficult of the two ; as a reader is 
not fo eafy to be impofed upon, but has better opportunities 
of detecting faults than a hearer.— A great cardinal, indeed, 
reduces an author's bufinefs to a few heads ; were they but 
as eafily practifed as prefcribed : " Let him confider who it 
" is writes, what, how, why, and to whom : " S^uis fcri- 
hat, quid fcribatur, quomodo, cur & ad quos. — Fid. Auguft. 
Valer. de cant, in edend, libr. 

To write a good book, an interefting fubject muft be chofen, 
which is to be long, and clofely meditated on ; and of the 
fentiments which offer themfelves, thofe which are already 
commonly known, are to be rejected : few or no digreffi- 
ons from the main point are to be allowed ; quotations 
rarely made, and then only to prove fome important truth, 
or embellifh the fubject with fome beautiful and uncommon 
obfervation ; never bringing an ancient philofopher on the 
ftage to fay what the meaner! lacquey could have faid as well; 
nor making a fermon, unlefs where the bufinefs is to preach. 
— Fid. Nouv. Rep. Lett. T. 39. p. 427. 

The conditions required in a Book, are, according to Salden, 
cc Solidity, perfpicuity and brevity : '' the firfl will be beft 
attained, by keeping the piece long by us, often reviewing 
and correcting it by the advice of friends: the fecond, by 
difpofing the fentiments in a due order, and delivering them 
under proper and ufual expreflions : the third, by throw- 
ing every thing afide that does not immediately concern 
the fubject. 

Were thefe rules obferved, it would fcarce be poffible for any, 
except an angel from heaven, to write many books : vix toti- 
dem quot Thebarwn porta: vel divitis ojlia Nili. — We mould 
hear no more of thofe volatile authors, who throw off yearly 
fix or eight Books, for ten or twelve years running*; of 
thofe voluminous authors, who number their Books by fcores 
and hundreds + ; nor of thofe childifh authors, who publifti 
books by that time they are able to fpeak ||. 
* Severin. Lintrupius, profefibr at Copenhagen, has given a 
catalogue of feventy two books, which he compofed within 
the compafs of twelve years j containing fix volumes in the- 
ology, eleven in eccleiiaftical hhlory, three in philofophy, 
fourteen on mifcellaneous fubjefts., and thirty-eight on lite- 



rary fubje&s. — Vid. Lintrup. Reliq. heend. Berg. ap. Kc-v. Lti> 
Lubec. an, 1704.^. 247. 

*f- Fa. Macedo, a Franciican Friar, wrote according to his own 
teitimony, 44 volumes, 53 panegyricks, 60 Latin fpeeehep, 
105 epitaphs, 500 elegies, no odes, 212 epiltles dedicato- 
ry, 500 familiar epiftles, poemata epica juxta bis mills fcxecn- 
ta; (it is to be fuppofad he means 2600 poems ip heroics, or 
hexameters) and in fine 150000 verfes.— Vid. Noris Milei 
Macedon, ap. Jour, des Sca-v. 7. 47. p. i-g. 

|| The young duke de Maine's works were publiihed at feven 
years old, under the title of, Oewvres diverfes d'un auteur de 
jtpt Ans, Paris, 4to. 1685. — Vid. Jour, des 5cai\ T. 13. p' 
7. — Dan. Heinlius publiihed his notes on Silius Italicus fo 
young, that he entitled them, his Rattles, Crepundia Siliana. 
Lugd. Bat. 1600. 16 . — Caramuel is even faid to have writ- 
ten a book on the fphere, before he was old enough to go to 
fchool ; and what is pleafant, he took it chiefly from Sacro 
Bofco's treatife de Sphma, before he had learnt a word of 
Latin. — Vid. Baillet E?ifavs Cekbres, n. 81. p. 300. — We may 
add, that Placcius affures us, he began to make his collecti- 
ons, while under the tutorage of his nurfe, and when he had 
nothing to collecl out of, but his nurfe's prayer-&w£r. — Place. 
de Art. Excerpt. -p. 190. 

M. Cornet D. de S. ufed to fay, that to write Books, a man 
muft either be very foolifli or very wife » : there are doubt- 
lels many of both forts in the number of authors ; yet the 
majority feems to confift of thofe, who are neither the one 
or the other. The cuftom is much altered fince the times 
of the ancients, who carried their fcrupuloufnefs in what re- 
lates to the compolition of Books beyond all that has been a- 
bove expreffed : fo auguft was the idea they formed of a 
book, that nothing would fuffice lefs than its being a treafure : 
thefauros oportet cjfe, non libros ; no labour* no affiduity and 
exactnefs was thought enough to fit a work for the public 
view : every fentiment and expreflion was to be maturely 
weighed, and turned on all its fides; and not fuffcred to pafs, 
unlefs every word were a pearl, and every page befet with 
gems. So that they put the reader in poffeffion in a fingle 
hour, of what had coft them perhaps ten years intenfe 
thought and application.^Such were thofe booh, which 
were reputed cedro digni, to be fmeared over with cedar-juice, 
and thus rendered incorruptible, for the inftruction of all 
future ages v . — With us, the cafe is otherwife : the ambition 
of being an author poflefTes every body, even thofe who have 
nothing to fay, or at mod, only one thingj and that perhaps 
a trifle, and already faid by a hundred others e : to furnifii 
out a Book, we have recourfe to various arts, and itratagemsj 
a formal method is firft chalked out, which like a drag-net 
gathers all before it, old and new, common and uncom- 
mon, good, bad and indifferent, which we adopt with little 
choice ; the chief attention being, with Albutius the rhetor, 
to fay all on the fubject we can, not merely all we ought d . 
— a Fid. Vign. de Maru. ap. Trev. D. XJniv. T. 3. p. 15C9. 
voc. Livre. b Salmuth. ad Pancirol. P. I. tit. 42. *. 144. 
Guiland. de Papyr. membr. 24. Reimm. Idea Syjl. Ant. Li- 
ter. p.2.96. c Bartoli de ? Huomo di Liter. P. 7.. p. 318. d Bar- 
thol. lib. cit. dijf. 5. Cum Albutio rbetore de onvii caufa fcribere, 
non qua deBeant, Jed qua polerant. 

A modern author, let his fubject be what it will, generally 
takes occafion to retail his whole ftock of knowledge, then 
on hand : if he write, for inftance, on the gout, asM. Aig- 
nan, he will give you the nature of all difeafes, and their 
curesj and perhaps a fyftem of phyfics into the bargain, and 
over and above many important doctrines of theology, and 
rules of morality 1 : if, on the building of Solomon's temple, 
as Caramuel, he will not confine himfelf to architecture^ 
but treat of nurnerous matters relating to theology, mathe- 
matics, geography, hiftory, grammar, &c. Infomuch, that 
if we may believe the author of a piece inferred in Caramu- 
el's work, if God mould permit all the fciences in all the u- 
niverfities in the world to be loft, they might be reftored by 
means of this book alone b . — "Fid. Aignan Trait, de la Goute, 
Par. 1707. 12°. Jour, des Scav. T. 39. p. 421, fia. h Archi- 
tect, civil refia y oBliqua confid. en el tempi de Jeruf. 3 vol. folio. 
VegeV. 1678. Jour, des Scav. T. 10, p. 348, feq. Nouv. Rep. 
Lett. T. 1. p. 103. 

He fets out with a tedious preamble, perhaps foreign to the 
queftion ; and proceeds on to a digreffion, which gives rile 
to a fecond ; which carries him fuch a length, that we lofe 
fight of him : he opprefies us with proofs of tilings that 
needed none ; makes objections no body would have thought 
of, and to anfwer them is fometimes forced to make a differ- 
tation in form, to which he gives a particular title, and to 
lengthen it out, fubjoins the plan of fome future work, 
wherein he will treat the point more at large. Sometimes 
he argues in form, accumulates fyllogifm on fyllogifm, and 
induction on induction ; being careful to note that they are 
fo many geometrical demonft rations. At length you come 
to a ftring of confequences, which you never expected ; and 
after twelve or fifteen corollaries, wherein contradictions are 
not fpared, you are furprized for the conclufion to find a 
propofition which had never been mentioned, or at leaft had 
been utterly put out of your head, or perhaps another which 
has no relation to the fubject, 

The fubject of the book, in all probability, is fome trifle; 

perhaps the ufe of the particle, and t or the pronunciation of 
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the Greek eta, or the praife of an afs or a loufe, or afhadow, 
or folly, or idlencfs, or the art of drinking, or loving, or 
drefling ; or the ufe and abufe of fpurs, or fhoes, or gloves, 
or the like. — Suppofe, for inftance, it be the lad, and let 
lis fee how a modern writer of note proceeds to make his 
boot. — For method he takes that of the Lullifts, and begins 
with the name and etymology of glove ; which he gives not 
only in the language he writes in, but in all the languages 
he underftands, or of which he has dictionaries in his iludy, 
oriental or occidental, living or dead ; accompanying each 
with its refpective etymon, and fometimes too with its com- 
pounds and derivatives, and referring for more thorough 
knowledge to the feveral dictionaries from whence he took 
them ; always, moft religioufly quoting chapter and page. 
From the name he proceeds at length to the thing, and paffes 
with great pains and exactnefs through all the common places 
of arguments, as the matter, form, ufe, abufe, adjunfls, 
conjundts, disjuncts, CSV. of gloves. On each of which he 
does not confine himfelf to give us what is new, lingular, 
or fome way uncommon, but thinks himfelf obliged to ex- 
hauft his fubjecl:, and give us all he can find. Thus gloves, 
. he informs us, preferve the hands from cold ; and proves, 
that if we go much in the fun without them, our hands will 
■_ be tanned. He goes on next to fhow, how chaps on the 
- hands will enfue in winter, if we leave our gloves at home ; 
and how painful as well as unfightly a tiling chapped hands 
ar e". — Yet muft this be allowed an author of merit, and 
far from being fingular in his method of writing. In reali- 
ty, we all do the fame thing, fome in a greater degree, and 
fome in a lefs, with good Mr. Nicolai. — ? Vid. Nicolai Dif- 
quif. de Chirotbecarum Ufo & Abufu. Cuff. 1702. l2mo. Nouv. 
Rep. Lett. Aout. 1702. p. i^S.feqq. 

The form or method is the fpirit or archeus that directs all : 
one writer fuppofes his book to be 3 candle-flick, and every 
chapter a focket * ; another reduces his work to the form of 
a pair of folding- doors, which open into two parts, to admit 
the reader into a dichotomy ". M. Waltherus confidershis 
: book, offuina biilica, as a /bop, and divides or ranges the ma- 
terials of it accordingly, on fo many Jbelves, treating his 
reader throughout as a cuftomer. Another turns his book 
into a tree, with its trunk, branches, flowers, and fruits ; 
the twenty-four letters of the alphabet being the branches ; 
the feveral words the flowers, and 120 fermons the fruit '. — 
'Fid. Wolf. Bibl. Hebr. T. 3. p. 987. b R. Schabtai Labra 
Dormienhum op. Wolf. lib. cit. Item T. I. in prof. p. 12. 
Caflian. a S. Eha, Arbor omnium opinhnum moralium, qua; ex 
trunco pullulant, tot ramis quot font literal alphabeti, cujus fla- 
res font verba, fruclus font 120 condones, &c. Venet. 1688. 
fol. V. Giorn. de Parma, an. 1688. p. 60. 
For the origin of Books, we have nothing that is clear: the 
books of Mofes are doubtlefs the oldeft of all that are extant '; 
but there were books before thofe of Mofes, who cites feveral b : 
Scipio Sgambati, and others ' even talk of boots before the 
deluge, written by the patriarchs Adam, Seth, Enos, Cainan, 
Enoch *, Methufalem, Lamech, Noah and his wife, alfo 
by Ham, and Japhet his wife ; befides others by the demons 
or angels ; of all which fome moderns have found enough 
to fill an antediluvian library : but they appear all, either 
the dreams of idle writers, or the impoftures of fraudulent 
ones.— '■fide Mem. Acad. R. Infer. T. 6. p. 32. h Id. ibid. 
T. 8. p. 18. 'Sgambat. Arehiv. Vet. Toft. Fabric. Cod. 
Pfeudep. V. Tejl. paffm. Heuman. Via ad Hill. Liter, c. 3. S. 
3- A 29- 
* A book of Enoch is even cited in the epiftle of Jude, <v. 14, 
and 1 5 : from which fome endeavour to prove the reality 
of antediluvian writings ; but the book cited by that apoftle 
is generally allowed both by ancient and modern writers to 
be fpurious.— Vid. Saalbach. Sched. de Lib/: Vet. §. 42. Re- 
imm. Idea Sy/t. Ait. Liter, p. 233. 
Of profane books, the oldeft extant are Homer's poems, which 
were even fo in the time of Sextus Empiricus » ; though we 
find mention in Greek writers of about feventy others prior 
to Homer, as Hermes, Orpheus, Daphne, Horus, Linus, 
Mufaeus, Palamcdes, Zoroafter, CSV. but of the greater part 
of thefe, there is not the leaft fragment remaining, and of 
the others the pieces which go under their names, are gene- 
rally held by the learned fuppofltitious.— F. Hardouin »oes 
farther ; charging all the ancient books, both Greek and La- 
tin, except Cicero, Pliny, Virgil's georgics, Horace's fatires 
and epiftles, Herodotus, and Homer, as fpurious, and forged 
in the thirteenth century, by a club of perfons under the 
direction of one Severus Archontius b . — 'Vid. Fabric Bibl 
Graec. I. I. c. 1. §. 1. T. 1. p. 1. ■> Id. ibid. §. 6 p. 4.' Har- 
doum. de Numm. Herodiad. in Proluf. Aft. 'End. Lipf. an 
17 10. p. 70. "' 

Among the Greeks, it is to be obferved, the oldeft books were 
in vcrie, which was prior to profe »: Herodotus's hiftory is 
the oldeft book extant of the profaic kind >>.— • Vid. Strab 
Geogr. I. 1. Heuman. lib. cit. §. 20. p. 50. >> Id. ibid. « 21 
p. 52. See Poetry, (sfc. 
The multitude of Books has been long complained of: they are 
grown too numerous, not only to procure and read, but to 
lee, learn the names of, or even number. Solomon, three 
thoufand years ago complained, that « of writing books there 
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" was no end." But modern writers cannot keep within 
terms of fo much moderation : " You may fooner empty the 
" lea, fays one, than exhauft the immenfe ocean of books, 
" or number the funds on the fhore than the volumes ex- 
" tant. They are not to be told, fays another, though like 
" an inhabitant of Mahomet's 'paradife, a roan had feventy 
" thoufand heads, and to each head feventy thoufand mouths, 
" and to each mouth feventy thoufand tongues, which each 
" fpoke feventy thoufand languages."— Yet how is the num- 
ber continually increafing ! When we confider the multitude 
of hands employed in writing, of copifts throughout the ealt 
in tranferibing, and of preffes in the weft continually pour- 
ing in frelh quantities, it feems a kind of miracle the world 
mould be able to contain them " ! England has more to fear 
on this fcore than other countries ; fince befides our own 
produce, we have for fome years pad, drained our neigh- 
bours. The Italians and French make great complaints that 
their belt books are carried out of the country by foreigners : 
" It feems, fay they, to be the fate of the provinces which 
" compofed the ancient Roman empire, to be plundered by 
" the northern nations : anciently they conquered and took 
" poneffion of the country ; of late, they leave the inhabi- 
" tants their lands, and only take their, learning." Commi- 
grant ad not quotidie (cries Sig. Facciolati) callidi homines pecu- 
nia injlruftijjimi 13 praclaram Mam mufarum fupelleclilem, op- 
tima volumina, nobis alripiunt. Artes etiam, ac difoiplinas 

paulatim abducluri alio, nifl Jludio & diligentia reflftatisK 

■ Vid. Barth. de Libr. legend, diff. 1. p. 7. Heuman. Via ad 

W' L ',"Z- '• 6 ' §' 43- £• 338- fin- " Facciolat. Oral. 1. 
Mem. de Trev. an. 1730. J6.M7Q3. 

Elementary books feem the leaft to need to be'multiplied ; 
fince a good grammar, or diftionary, or inftitutions of any 
kind, feems hardly to admit of a fecond in one age, or even 
many ages. Yet it has been obferved, that in France alone, 
within the compafs of thirty years, there have appeared no 
lefs than fifty new elements of geometry, as many treatifes of ■ 
algebra, as many of arithmetic, and as many of furveying 
and meafuring ; it is added, that within the fpace of fifteen 
years, there have been above a hundred French and Latin 
grammars publifhed in the fame country; and of difliona- 
ries, abridgments, methods, cjV. in proportion: all which 
are but an eternal round- of the fame things, the fame ideas, 
fame diicoveries, fame truths, fame falfelioods.— Vid. Mem. 
de Trev. an. 1734. p. 804. 

The belt of it is, we are not obliged to read them all • 
Thanks to providence, the good bifhop Caramucl's fcheme 
mifcarned, which was, to write about an hundred volumes 
in folio, and then prevail on the civil and fpiritual powers 
to oblige all their iubjefls to read them. Ringelbero- had 
laid the fchemes of no lefs than a thoufand feveraU»,fj 
which he alone was to have comporej, had he lived long 
enough • : and apparently would not have been lefs eager in 
obtruding them on the public. Had the fame thought en- 
tred Hermes Trifmegiftus, who according to the account 
given by Jambhchus, wrote 36525 books, people would have 
had much more reafon to complain of the multitude of boots 
than they now hive.— * Vid. Baill. Enfans Celcbr. fee. 12. 
jrugem. des Scav. T. 5. P. j. p. 373. 

In reality there are few of the immenfe number of boots 
which deferve ferioufly to be ftudied : for the reft,, part of 
them are only to be occafionally confuted, and the reft read 
for amufement. A mathematician, for inftance, ought not 
to be entirely ignorant of what is contained in the mathe- 
matical books; but then a general knowledge is fufficient 
which may eafily be had by running over the chief authors; 
out of whom references may be made, directing to the pla- 
ces where they may be found, when wanted. For there are 
many things which are much better preferved in boots than 
in the memory ; as aftronomical obfervations, tables, rules, 
theorems, proportions, and in fine whatever does not fpon- 
taneouily adhere to the memory, when once known. For 
the lefs we croud that faculty, the readier and freer will the 
wit remain for inventing.— Vid. Cartes Epijl. ad Hoghel. ap. 
Hook Phil. Colled. N° 5. p. 144. feq. 

Thus, a few boots well-chofen and thoroughly ftudied, may 
fuffice : many have held the bible alone fufficient for all the 
purpofes of knowledge ; others, the alcoran : Cardan re- 
quires but three books for any perfbn, who does not make a 
profeffion of learning ; one, to contain the lives and afts of 
the faints and other virtuous men ; another to amufe the 
mind with pleafing verfes; and a third to teach the rules of 
civil life.— Some have only propofed two books for our ftudy, 
viz. that of fcripture, which difcovers the will of God ; 
and that of the creation, which fhews his power; the latter 
of which is the key of the former ".—But this, under pre- 
tence of retrenching fuperfluities, feems to be running into 
the oppofite extreme. The bufinefs is, rather to make a 
due choice among the multitude, of a number of good ones. 
—It may be added, that as knowledge is naturally advanta- 
geous, and as every man ought to be in the way of infor- 
mation, even a fuperfluity of books is not without its ufe, 
fince hereby they are brought to obtrude themfelves on us, 
and engage us when we had leaft deiign.— This advantage, 
an ancient father obferves, we owe to the muItiplicity°of 
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- books on the fame fubject, that one falls in the way of one 
man, and another beft fuits the level, or the apprehcnfion 

. of another.^ — " Every thing that is written, fays he, does 
" not come into the hands of all perfons: perhaps fome 
" may meet with my Books, who may hear nothing of others 
*■ which have treated better of the fame fubject. It is of 
" fervice therefore, that the fame queftions be handled by 
tc feveral perfons and after different methods, though all on 
" the fame principles, that the explications of difficulties, 

. *' and arguments for the truth, may come to the know- 
" ledge of every one, by one way or other b . " — Add, that 
the multitude is the only fe'eurity againft the total lofs, or 
deftruction of books: it is this has preferved them againft the 
injuries of time, the rage of tyrants, the zeal of perfecu- 

- tors, and the ravages of barbarians ; and handed them 
. down, through long intervals of darknefs, and ignorance, 

fafe to our days c .- — Sotaque non norunt hac monumenta mor'i. 

—^Vid. Bac. de Augment. Scient. 1. I. Works T. r. p. 49. 

i "Auguft. de Trin. I. 1. e. 3. c Barth. lib. cit. DiJ. 1. p. 

8. feq. ; 

Chufing and judging of Books. — Authors are not well agreed 
on the conditions neceftary to denominate a book, good. 

, Some require. only good fenfe in the writer, and an ac- 
quaintance with the fubject; others with Salden demand 
folidity, perfpicuity, and brevity: others think intelligence 

j and exadtnefs enough : the generality of critics feem to hold, 
that none of the perfections, which the human mind is ca- 
pable of, ought to be wanting : but on this footing there is 
fcarce any fuch thing as a good book ; at leaft none which 

. they themfelves will all agree to be fuch a . The more rea- 

. fonable allow a book -to be very good, which has but few 
' faults ; optimal Hie, qui minimis- urgeiur : at leaft where the 
good things in it exceed the bad and indifferent. Nor is a 
book to be called bad, where the indifferent is the prevailing 
part, and the good and bad are proportioned equally b . — 
*Vid. Baillet. Jugem. des Scav. T. 1. P. r. c. 6. p. 19. feq. 
h Honor. Reflex, fur les Regl. de Grit. dijf. I. 
Since the fall of the Latin tongue, authors do not feem fo 
much to aim at the glory of writing well, as of writing 
good things : fo that a book is commonly allowed for good, if 
it be happily conducted to the end which the author aimed 
at; whatever other faults it may have : thus a book which 
is not written on account of ftyle, may be good, though 
the ftyle be naught a . Thus an hiftorian, who is well in- 
formed, faithful, and judicious j a philofopher, who reafons 
juftly, and on found principles ; a divine who is orthodox, 
and departs not from fcripture and antiquity ; will be al- 
lowed good in their kinds, though they be faulty in the lefs 
material things. — a Fid. Baillet, lib. cit. c. 7. p. 24. feq. 
And thus moft books, in one refpect or other, will be found 
good and ufeful ; fo that the choice feems difficult ; not fo 
much what to take, as what to reject. \ The elder Pliny 
ufed to fay, there was no book fo bad, but fome good might 
be had from it : Nullum librum tarn malum effe, qui non aliqua 
ex parte profit h . But there are degrees of goodnefs c ; and 
in many books, the good is fo thin fown, that it is hardly 
worth the gathering d ; or hid fo deep, or fo befet with 

. thorns, that it will not quit the coft of digging. Virgil 

could gather gold out of Ennius's dunghil ; but every body 

• has not the zeal, or the fkill and attention neceftary to do 

- the like. — *Yi&. Hook. Collet!. N° 5. p. 127, IS 1 35, feq. 
b Plin. Epiji. 5. /. 3. c Reimman. Bill. Acroam. in Praf. 
§. 7. p. 8. feq. d Sacchin. de Rat. Libr. Legend, c. 3. p. 

' 10. feq. 
It is better judged in thofe who recommend a fmall number 
of the beft books; advifmg us to read much, but not many: 
multum legendum effe, non mUlta a . But how is the choice to 
be made ?— a Vid. Plin. Epifl. 9. /. 7. 

To judge of a book, thofe who have treated of the fubject, 
direct us to obferve the title, the author's or editor's name, 
the number of the edition, the place where, and year when 
it was printed (which in old books is frequently marked at the 
end,) and the printer's name, efpecially if he be a celebrated 
one a : proceed thence to the preface, and look for the au- 
thor's defign, and the occafion of his writing: coufider alfo 
his country, (each nation having its peculiar genius b ) and 
the perfon by whofe order he wrote, which may fometimes 
be learned from the dedication : if his life be annexed, 
run it over, and note his profeffion, what rank he was of, 
and any thing remarkable that attended his education, ftu- 
dies, converfation, or correfpondences with learned men : 
not forgetting the elogies which have been given the author, 
which often occur at the beginning, or even any critique or 
cenfure, efpecially if made by a man of judgment. If the 
preface do not give an account of the method of the work, 
run briefly over the order and difpofition of it, and note 
what points the author has handled, obferve whether the 
things and fentiments he produces be trite and vulgar, or fo- 
lid and fetched from greater depths. Note, whether he go 
in the common road, or make any innovation, and intro- 
duce any new principle. Obferve alfo his method, whether 
it be a dichotomy, or according to the four caufes, or any 
other more peculiarly adapted to the fubject c . — a Vide Barth. 
DiJ. 4. p. 93. feq. b Bail], c. 7. p. 228. feq. c Struv. In- 
- trod, ad Notit. Rei Liter, c. 5. §. 2. p. 338. feq. 



But it is a fmall number of books, we have opportunity of 
thus judging of by perufing them ; befide, that when we 
have read a book over, the judgment comes too late for many 
purpqfes : it feems neceftary therefore to have other indica- 
tions, whereby to prevent our being at the charge of pro- 
curing, or the pains of perufing a worthlefs book: divers 
rules of this kind are given by Baillet a , Struvius \ Stollius 
', and others ; which though, in reality, no more than pre- 
emptions, and frequently liable to be falfified d j are not 
without their ufe. The journalifts de Trevoux object; to 
them all : " The fhorteft way, fay they, to judge of a book 
" is to read it, if you be qualified in the fubject, otherwife 
" to refer yourfelf'to thofe who are fo •■'* Heuman is 
fomewhat more explicit ; « making it a mark that a book is 
" good, when it is efteemed by perfons intelligent in the 
" fubject it treats of; and when thofe who commend it re- 
" ceive no advantage from the applaufe they beftow on it, 
" nor are leagued with the author in any cabal, for efpou- 
" fmg any particular principle, fyftcm, or party in religion 
" or learning V — *-Yid\ Baillet. Jugem. des Scav. T. 1. P. 2. 
p. 111. feq. b Struv. lib. cit. c. 5. §. 3, p. 390. c Stoll. In- 
trod. Htft. Liter. P. 1. §. II. p. 9. d Budd. de Criteriis boni 
Libri paffim. Wale. HiJL Cr'tt. Ling. Lat. c. 7. §. 6. p. 320. 
e Mem. deTrev. an. 1712. art. 17. f Heuman. Conjp. Rei- 
publ. Liter, c, 6. §, 11. p. aSo.feq. 

But more particularly, it is an indication that a book is good* 
i°. If the author be known to excel in that talent more im- 
mediately neceftary for fuch a fubject; or have already pub- 
lifhed any thing on the fame that is efteemed. Thus we 
may conclude, that Julius Csefar will teach us the art of war 
better than Peter Ramus ; Cato, Palladius, and Columella, 
agriculture better than Ariftotle ; and Cicero oratory better 
than M. Varro B : add, that it is not enough the author be 
fldlled in the faculty, but that he be fo in the particular 
branch of it he treats of; fome, for inftance, excel in the 
civil law, yet not in the public law : Salmafms proved him- 
felf an excellent critic in his Exercitat. Plinian. but came 
much inferior to Milton in his Defenfto Regia b . 2°. If the 
book be on a fubject that requires great reading, it may be 
prefumed good, if the author have a copious library, or can 
have accefs to one; cr lived in a place where books were 
not wanting : though here is a danger too of running into 
excefs of quotations, efpecially, fays Struvius, if the author 
be a lawyer c ." 3 . A book which took up a long time in 
compofing, cannot often fail of being good : Thus Villal- 
pandus's commentary on Ezekiel was a work of forty years: 
Baronius's annals of thirty ; Gouffet's Hebrew commentaries 
of thirty ; Paulus j^Emilius employed the fame tfrng in his 
hiftory ; and Vaugelas in his tranflation of Q^ CLirrius. La- 
my was thirty years in his treatife of the temple : Em. Te- 
fauro' forty years in his Idea Argute dicl'ionis : and the jefuit 
Carra forty year? in his poem called Columbus : — It is true, 
they who are fo long on the fame fubject, rarely bring it 
. out uniform and methodical ; befides, that they are apt to 
flag and grow cold in fo long a purfuit: men cannot attend 
to the fame thing for fo many years without being tired ; 
which will be apt to fhew itfelf in the compofition : and 
hence it has been obferved that in thofe large books fo long 
about, the beginnings glow, the middle-parts are luke- 
warm, the latter ends frigid, apud vajlorum voluminum auc- 
tores, principia fervent, medium tepet, ultima frigent d . But 
then they muft excel in the materials, which have been, ga- 
thering for fo long a tract of time : this is particularly ob- 
ferved of the Spanifti writers; and is at leaft more commen- 
dable, than the levity and precipitancy of fome of their 
neighbours. Not but the public are fometimes difappomted 
in their expectations, from writers who are fo long in la- 
bour ; as was the cafe in Chapelain's poem la Pucelle, in the 
finifhing of which he fpent thirty years : and concerning 
which we have that epigram of Monmor : 
Ilia Capellani dudum expeelata puella, 
Poft tanta in lucem tempora prodit anus. 
Some, it is certain, have carried their fcrupuloufnefs to ait 
excefs, as Paulus Manutius, who often fpent three or four 
months in writing a fingle epiftle ; and Ifocrates, who was 
three olympiads in writing one panegyric °. 4 . Books on 
points of doctrine by eclectic writers, are to be prefumed 
better than thofe writ by the retainers to particular fects. 
5°. The age of a writer may give us fome indication : books^ 
which require labour, are ufually better performed by youn- 
ger perfons, than thofe who are far advanced in years : thus 
there is more life in Luther's former pieces, than in thofe he; 
wrote a little before his death : ftrength decays, bufmefs en- 
creafes, we truft too much to our judgment, and are not 
fcrupulous enough in making enquiries r . 6°. Another indi- 
cation may be taken from the author's ftate and condition : 
Thus hiftory written by a perfon who was ah eye-witnefs of 
what he relates, or is concerned in public affairs, or has ac- 
cefs to the public records, or other monuments, from whence^ 
intelligence may be drawn ; or who is not byaffed by party* 
or hired by any great man, will be fuppofed to be good; 
Thus Salluft and Cicero were well able to write the hiftory 
of Catiline's confpiracy, as having fome concerns in it 3 
d'Avila, de Comines, Guicciardin s, Clarendon, tftc. were 
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prcfrnt in the civil wars they defcribe: Xenophon having an 
employment in the Spartan ftate, has treated excellently of 
that commonwealth ; and Amelot de la Houffaye by living 
long at Venice, was enabled to explain the fecrets of their 
policy : Camden wrote annals of the affairs of his own 
time ; Thuanus had correfpondences with the beft writers in 
every country ; and Puffendorf had accefs to the public ar- 
chives. So, in practical divinity, more regard is due to 
thofe who have actually difcharged the office of paftors than 
to others; and in literary matters, we give credit to thofe 
who have the direction of libraries, y. The time or age 
wherein the author lived may give fome light ; every age 
having, according to Barclay, its peculiar genius and ex- 
cellency b . — *Vtd, Barth. de lib. legend. Dif. 2. p. 45. 
b Stray, lib. tit. c. 5. §. 3. p. 390. Budd. Dif. de criter. 
boni Ubri, §. 7. p. 7. Heuman. Confp. Reipub. Liter, p. 152. 
* Struv. lib. cit. §. 4. p. 393. d Mifc. Lipf. T. 3. p. 287. 
' Struv. lib. cit. §. 5.^. 396. fiq. Baill. c. 10. p.yfi. f Bail]. 
c. a. p. 378. Barth. Dif. 2. p. 43. feq. Struv. §. 6. 1 Id. 
ibtd. p . 45. h Struv. Hb. cit. §. 15. p. 430. feq. & 404. feq. 
Baill. c. 1. p. 121. feq. Heuman. Via ad Hi]}, Liter, c. 7. 

§■ 7- P> 35 6 - 

Some judge by the bulk or fize of books ; following the gram- 
marian Callimachus's rule, that every great book is of courfe 
an ill one, (aya. $j|3a»v, fisytt tuauv x : a fingle leaf of the Si- 
byl, was doubtlefs preferable to the vaft annals of Volufius : 
yet Pliny's obfervation will neverthelefs hold true, that " a 
" good book is fo much the better by how much it is bigger." 
Bonus liber melior eji quifque quo major b . Martial gives us a 
remedy againft the largenefs of a book, where that is the only 
complaint : read but a little of it. 

Si nimius videar, feraque coronide longus 
Efe liber, legita pauca, libellus ero. 
Yet is the fmallnefs of a book, a real prefumption in its fa- 
vour : he muft be a poor author who cannot furnifii a pam- 
phlet, or loofe fheet with things curious, and written with 
fpirit : but to fupport the fame through a volume in folio, 
requires other-guife funds. In reality, in large books it is 
allowed a man to be fometimes dull : a heavy preamble is 
expected, and a ferics of words of courfe, ere you come to 
the bufinefs ; in the profecution of which many nodding 
places are likewife allowed ; but fmaller pieces are indulged 
none of thefe privileges : they muft immediately fall into 
their fubject, and treat every part of it in a lively manner : 
the matter muft be thrown clofe together, and either be new 
in itfelf, or in the turn which is given it. — Were the beft 
authors of volumes in form retailed to the public piece- 
meal, we fhould complain of many flat expreffions, trivial 
obfer vat ions, beaten topics, and common thoughts, which 
paf3 well enough off in the lump c . — ■ Vid. Barth lib. cit. diff. 
3. p. 62. feqq. h Plin. Epifl. 20. /. I. c Ad dif. in Spcfiat. 
N° 124. 

See further concerning books, in the writers on literary hifto- 
ry, libraries, ftudies, learning, arts and fciences ; more efpe- 
cially in Salden a , Bartholin b , Hodanus c , Sacchinus A , Bail- 
let c , Buddeus f , Saalbach % Putherbeus h , Raynaud \ Schuf- 
ner k , Lauffer ', Schwartzius m , Crenius ", and others, who 
have written treatifes exprefs concerning books. — * Chrift. Li- 
berius, i. e. Gul. Saldenus, fafrxtotpiJua, Jive de libris fcriben- 
dis & legendis. Ultra j. 1681. 12°. & Amrtel. 1688. 8°. 
Struv. Introd. ad Hijl. Liter, c. 5. §. 21. p. 454. b Th. Bar- 
tholini de libris legendis. 1678. 8°. & Francof. 1711. 12°. 
Struv. he. cit. c Jo. Fred. Hodanni Dijfert. de libris legen- 
dis. Hannov. 1705. 8°. Struv. loc. cit. d Fr. Sacchini de 
Ratione Ubros cum prof eclu legendi. Lipf. 1711. 12°. ' Baillet 
'Jugemens dc-s Scavans fur les principaux ouvrages des auteurs. 
T. 1. f Car. Frid. Buddeus, de criteriis boni Ubri. Jen. 1714. 
% Chr. Saalbach Schediafma de libris veterum. Gryphis. 1705. 
4 . Fabric, Bibl. Ant. c. 19. §. 7. p. 607. Reimm. Idea 
Syjl. Aniiq. Liter, p. 229. feqq. h Gab. Putherbeus de tollen- 
dis y expurgandls malts libris. Par. 1549. 8°. Struv. lib. cit. 
c. 8. p. 694, feqq. ' Theoph. Raynaud Erotemata de bonis ac 
inalis libris. Lugd. 1653. 4 . Morhof. Polybijl. Liter. I. 1. 
c. 16. «. 28. p. 177. K Schufner Diff. Acad, de multt'tudine 
Librorum. Jense. 1702. 4 . ' Lauffer Dijf. adverf. Nimiam 
Librorum multitudinem. Vid. Jour, des Scav. T. 75. p. 572, 
" Chr. Got. Schwartzius de Ornamcntis librorum apud vete- 
res. Lipf. 1705 & 1707. Reimm. Idea Syjl. Antiq. p. 335. 
n Tho. Crenius de libris fcriptorum opttmis tsf utilijjimis. Lugd. 
Bat. 1704. 8°. an extract of which is given in Acl. Erud. 
Lipf. an. 1704. p. 526. feq. 

Ccnfors of Books. ? ^.^ CCensor. 

Privileges of Books. $ ^Privilege. 

Common place Book.7 & h . k cCommon Place. 

Text Book. J JText. 

Book, is alfo ufed for a part or divifton of a volume, or large 
work. See Section, c9V. 

In this fenfe we fay the book of Genefis, the firft book of 
Kings, the five books of Mofes, &c. — The Digeft is con- 
tained in fifty books, the Code in twelve books. 
Books are ufually fub-divided into chapters, fometimes into 
fe&ions, or paragraphs : accurate writers quote chapter and 
book. See Chapter, &c. • 

Buok, is alfo ufed for a lift or catalogue of perfons names. — 



Such among the ancients were the cenforial books, Ubri cenfi. 
rii; being tables or regifters containing the names of all 
thofe who were cenfed or taxed under Auguftus. Tertullian 
allures us, that our Saviour's name was found in the cenfo- 
rial books of Auguftus. — Vid. Tertul. adv. Marcion. I. 4. c. 7. 
De unfit Augujli quem tejlem fidelijjimum Dominica vativitatis 
Rmam archive cujhdiant. fid. Lomei de Biblioth. p 104 
Pitifc. L. Jnt. T. 2. p. 84. See alfo Census. 
BOOK-SELLER, a profefled trader in books ; whether he 
print them himfelf, or procure them to be printed by others, 
for fale. See Book. 

Bookfellen, among us, are the fame with bibliopoU, amone 
the anci?nts, whofe office was diftinft from that of librarii 
See Li B R A R 1 1. Petty dealers, or venders of fmall warel 
like our pubhfhers, were more particularly denominated li- 
bcllioaes ; whence Statius,— it cap/a miferi libillionis.—Vid 
Stat. Sylv. 1. 4. Carm. 9. v. 21. Fabr. The/, p. 1395. 
Authors frequently complain of the arts of backfillers': lord 
Shaftefbury gives the procefs of a literary controverfy blown 
up by bookfellers b . The publication of books depends much 
on the tafte and difpofition of bookfellers : among the German 
writers we find perpetual complaints of the difficulty of pro- 
curing bookfellers ; many are forced to travel to the book-fiirs 
at Francfort, or Leipfic, to find bookfellers to undertake the 
impreffion of their works : at Rome, the Argiletum was the 
mart of books, as Paul's Church-yard, or Fleetftreet among 
us : whence that of Martial e , 

Argiletanas mavis habitare tabemas, 

Cum tibi, pane liber, firinia nojlra vacent. 
» Vid. Schoettg. diff. de librar. & bibliop. Saleng. mem. de liter. 
T. 1. p. 174. "Characl. T. 3. p. 10. feqq. Item p. 15. fas. 
Item p. 27. ' Vid. Martial. Epig. l.\.ep. 4. v. I. 
The fairs of Francfort and Leipfic are famous for the refort 
of bookfellers, not only from all parts of the empire, but Hol- 
land, Flanders, &c. They have each their (hop or ware- 
houfe, over which is inferibed the name of fome celebrated 
backfiller of former times ; officina Eheviriana, Frabeniana, 
Morelliana, Janfoniana, &c. A like conceit has taken fome 
London bookfellers, to inferibe over their door, bibliopolium, as 
if people could not know a fliop to be a baokfeller's without a. 
Latin name. Even ftall-men dignify their ftand with biblio- 
polium ; and Moorfields may probably, ere long, be furround- 
ed with bibliapclia. 

Formerly, the offices of backfillers and printers were united 
in the fame perfons ". See Pr iht e r. — Labbe " gives a lift 
of learned bookfellers ; moft of whom were alfo authors. — Of 
late days, bookfellers have drawn their bufinefs into lefs com- 
pafs, and leaving the labour of compofing books to one fet 
of perfons, and that of printing them to another, content 
themfelves with the gainful part ; thus miniftring to the re- 
public of letters not with the head, or the hand, but the 
purfe only. In which refpeft, not to mention fome of our 
own bookfellers, the Vander Aa's at Leyden, Gleditfch's and 
Fritfch's at Leipfic, Mortier's and Wetftein's at Amfterdam, 
and Halma's at Utrecht % though much below the Stephens's, 
Aldus's, Vafcofan's, Frobenius's, and Morel's, have never- 
thelefs acquired a juft fame.— 'Vid. Struv. Introd. in ruth. 
Rei Literar. c. II. §. 15. p. 930. Thurman. Bibl. Acad, 
p. 56. feq. b Labbe Biblioth. Biblioth. p. 233. ' Struv. lib. 
cit. §. 38. p. 953. 

The chief fcience of bookfellers, is the CCTuoyiw,*, or know- 
ledge of books ; we mean of the titles, different editions, 
prices and fcarcity of books, without regard to their con- 
tents, or qualities, otherwife than as thefe affeft the fale of 
them.— Vid. Struv. Introd. in notit. Rei Literar. c. 1. §. 1. p. 
I. feq. Lang. Injl. Stud. Theol. c. 1. memb. 2. p. 98. feq. See 
alfo the article Book. 

An acquaintance with the bookfellers marks or figns, fre- 
quently exprcfled on the title-pages of their books, is of fome 
ufe ; by reafon many books, efpecially in the laft century, 
have no other defignation either of printer, backfiller, or even 
city. — The anchor then, is the mark of Rapheleegius at Ley- 
den, and the fame with a dolphin twilled round it, of the 
Manutii at Venice and Rome ; the Arion denotes a book 
printed by Oporinus at Bafil; the caducous, or pegafus, by 
the Wechelius's at Paris and Francfort; the cranes, by 
Cramoify ; the campafs, by Plantin at Antwerp : the foun- 
tain, by Vafcofan at Paris ; the fp here in a balance, by Jan- 
fon or Blaew, at Amfterdam ; the lilly, by the Junta's at 
Venice, Florence, Lyons and Rome ; the mulberry-tree, by 
Morel at Paris ; the olive-tree, by the Stephens's at Paris and 
Geneva, and the Elzevirs at Amfterdam and Leyden ; the 
bird between two firpents, by the Frobenius's at Bafil ; the 
truth, by the Commelins at Heidelberg and Paris ; the Sa- 
turn, byColinaeus; the printing-prefs, by Badius Afcenfius, 
i3V. — Vid. Baill. Jugem. des Scav. T. 1. P. 2. p. 91. feqq. 
Bookfellers are a kind of agents, or curators in the republic 
letters: in many places, they are ranked among the members 
of univerfities, and entitled to the privileges of ftudents ; as 
at Tubingen, Salifburg, and Paris », where they have always 
been diftinguifhed from the vulgar and mechanical traders, 
and exempted from divers taxes and impofitions laid on other 
companies b . — " Vid. Fritfch. diff. de bibliop. c. 7. §. I. feqq. 
b Savar. D. com. T. 2. p. 535. feq. vol. Libraire. 

The 
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The traffic of books was anciently very inconfiderable *, Jn- 
fomuch that the book- merchants both in England, France, 
Spain, and other countries were diftinguiflied by the appel- 
lation Jlationers, as having no (hops, but only ftands or ftalls 
in the ftreets, where they expofed their wares to fale. — Vid. 
Du Cang. 'Gloff. hat. T. 4. p. 951. voc. Stationarii. 
During this ftate, the civil magiftrate took little notice of 
the bookfellers ; leaving the government of them to the uni- 
versities, to whom they were fuppofed more immediately re- 
tainers: who accordingly gave them laws and regulations, 
fixed prices on their books, examined their correctnefs, and 
punifhed them at difcretion. — But when by the invention of 
printing, books and bookfellers began to multiply ; it became 
a matter of more confequence ; and the fovereigns took the 
direction of them into their own hands; giving them new 
ftatutes, appointed officers to fix prices % and grant licences, 
privileges 6 , &c. — 'Vid. Fritfch. diff, de bibliop. c. 4. b Id. 
ibid. c. 5. Thurman. bibl. acad. p. 10. 
Chevillier fhews, that the univerfity of Paris had formerly 
the fole power of creating and appointing bookfellers, who 
were to take an oath to the univerfity ; and were reputed 
part of the academical body, and as fuch entitled to the ex- 
emptions of the other members thereof. They were to give 
fecuritjr to the univerfity for their behaviour, and produce 
atteftations of their capacity for the difcharge of their office : 
the univerfity alfo depofed and expelled them at difcretion : 
they were obliged to appear at all affemblies of the univer- 
fity, when fummoned, and affift at the public proceffions 
thereof: they were obliged to lend their books to be read, 
or even copied by fuch as were difpofed to borrow, on cer- 
tain conditions prefcribed by the univerfity. If they kept 
any books by them which were not correct, the univerfity 
punifhed them : they were not allowed to buy any book of 
a ftudent without leave of the rector : nor were they al- 
lowed to gain above four deniers in a livre, by any copies 
fold to the members of the univerfity. Every bookfeller was 
obliged to have a catalogue of all his books hung up in the 
fhop, with the prices, as rated by the univerfity : no book- 
feller, who had not taken the oaths to the univerfity, might 
fell a book of above ten fols value. — Vid. Chevill. cliff, de l'o- 
rig. de Vimprim. I. 4. Jour, des Scav. T. 23. p. 240. Savar. 
I). Com. T. 2. p. 530. feq, voc. Libraire. 
This ftate lafted from the thirteenth century till the inven- 
tion of printing, and even till the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury ; during which time there were only allowed twenty- 
four bookfellers, two binders, two illuminers, and two fworn 
book-writers, or copifts. — But from that time the kings of 
France began to take cognizance of them : Lewis XI. thought 
fit to prescribe fome new regulations in 1467 : under Fran- 
cis I. the bookfellers were brought wholly under the royal au- 
thority, and received ftatutes from the king. — Vid. Savar. lib. 
cit. p. 531. 

Ahaf. Fritfch, chancellor of Jena, has a difTertation exprefs 
concerning bookfellers, de bibliopolis, but it is a jejune piece, 
and befides, half-filled with pafiages in High Dutch imtranf- 
lated : what we find in it any way curious, is fome quef- 
tions and cafes, between bookfellers and authors, which he 
difcufies on the principles of the Imperial and Saxon laws j 
as,- — whether any copy-money be due to an author, who has 
not been able to finiih his book by reafon of the difficulty of 
it? — whether a bookfeller, who printed the firft edition, be 
entitled to the refufal of the fecond ? — Whether new copy- 
money be due from the bookfeller to an author on a new edi- 
tion of a book ? — Whether a bookfeller may reprint a book 
without the knowledge and confent of the author ? — Whe- 
ther a number of copies be due to the author over and above 
the copy-money ? which he refolves in the affirmative. — 
And whether a bookfeller may feize his books unpaid for, in 
a. ftudent's clofet ? which he folves in the affirmative a . — See 
further concerning bookfellers, in the writers on Books and 
Printers. — More efpecially in Schoettgenius b , de la 
Caille c , Chevillier d , and others % who have written ex- 
prefsly on the fiibjec~t. — a Vid. Fritfch. trail, de Typogr. W 
Bibliopolis, he. Jen. 1675. 4 . diff. 1. c. 6. b Chrift. Scho- 
ettgenii diff. de Libraries & Bibliopolis antiquorum. Lipf. 17 10. 
4 . A notitia of it is given in Reimm. Idea fyft. antiq. liter. 
p. 60. c Jean de la Caille, Hijloire de £ imprimerie & de la 
libraire, jufque en 1689. Par. 1689.4. An extract of which 
is given in Journ. des Scav. T. 17. p. 467. feqq. d And. 
Chevillier Vurigine de I'Imprimerie, Par. 1695. 4 . An ex- 
tract of it is given in "Jour, des Scav. T. 23. p. 223. feqq. 
Iteru p. 235. feqq. c Fabric. Bibl. Antiq. c. 19. §. 7. p. 607. 
& Thurm. Bibl. Acad. p. 10. Item p. 56. 

BRIDGE, an edifice either of ftone or timber, confifting of 
one, or more arches erected over a river, canal, or the like, 
for the conveniency of croffing, or palling over from one 
fide to the other. See River, Arch, t3V. 
A bridge may be confidered as a road over water. See Road. 
Janus is made, by fome learned men, the firft inventor of 
bridges, as well as of fliips, and crowns : their reafon is, 
that in feveral ancient Greek, Sicilian, and Italian coins, 
there are repvefented on one fide a Janus, with two faces, 

• and on the other, a bridge, or a crown, or a fhip. 

The parts of a bridge are the peers, or legs, piles ; the arch- 



es; the pavement, or way over for cattle and carriages; thd 
foot-banks on each fide for foot- parte ngers ; the rail or para- 
pet, which inclofes the whole ; and the butments, or ends of 
the bridge on the banks. See Peer, Butment, cjfe. 
Bridges are a fort of edifices very difficult to execute, on 
account of the inconvenience of laying foundations, and 
walling under water. The earlieft rules and in ft ructions re- 
lating to the building of bridge's, are given by Leon Baptifta 
Alberti, Archit. I. 8. Others were afterwards laid down by 
Palladio, /. 3. Serlio, /. 3. c. 4. and Scammozi, /. 5. all 
of which are collected by M. Blondel, Cours d'Archit. P. 5. 
/.I. p. 629. feq. The beft of them are alfo given by 
Goldman, Baukunjl. I. 4. c. 4. p. 134. and Hawkfmoor, 
Hijl. Lend, Bridg. p. 26. feq. M. Gautier has a piece ex- 
prefs on bridges, ancient and modern. Trait, des Ponts. 
Paris 17 16. 12 . 

The conditions required in bridges are, that they be well- 
defigned, commodious, durable, and Mutably decorated. — ■ 
The peers of Rone-bridges are to be equal in number, that 
there may be one arch in the middle, where commonly the 
current is ftrongeft. Their thicknefs is not to be lefs than 
a fixth part of the fpan of the arch, nor more than a fourth. 
They are commonly guarded in front with an angular ftar- 
Hng or fpur, to break the force of the current ; though this 
defence is fometimes alfo turned femi circularly : in the an- 
cient bridges, it is always a right angle ; which has the ad- 
vantage of being ftronger and more durable than acute ones. 
The ftrongeft arches are thofe whofe fweep is a whole femi- 
circle. — For the rails, the height, ornaments, and the like, 
they are left to difcretion. — It is even complained, that no 
demonftrative reafons are given of the feveral proportions of 
the moft effential parts of bridges: much of which is ftill 
left to the difcretion of the builder, to be regulated according 
to the circumftances, defign, place, magnitude, &c, of the 
defigned edifice. M. Gautier wifb.es, that mathematical per- 
fons would take the ftructure and proportions of bridges into 
their consideration, in order to bring things to more certain- 
ty, and precifion, founded on unvariable geometrical truth. 
Something of which kind has been attempted by M. de la 
Hire, in Mem. Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1712. p. 70. and the 
Marquis de l'Hopital, mAcl, Erud. Lipf. 1695. p. 56. 
The breadth of a bridge, according to Baptifta Alberti, 
ought to be the fame as that of the highway which abuts on 
it : the breadth of the peers is to be one third of the aperture 
of the arches ; the ftarlings to be one half the breadth of 
the peers, and to rife above the greateft height to which the 
water ever mounts. 

In the bridges of Avignon, St. Efprit, and Lyons, there is 
this remarkable, that they are not ftreight, efpecially the 
two former, but bent, having an angle, whofe convexity is 
turned towards the ftream, to break the force thereof : the 
pont St. Efprit, Dr. Robinfon obferves, is bowed in many 
places, making unequal angles, efpecially in thofe parts where 
the ftream is ftrongeft. The great peer in the middle of 
Jjowion-bridge, as we are told, was" intended to ferve for a 
fteadying to the whole machine, inftead of making an an- 
gle, as in the above-mentioned bridges. 

The famous bridge of Venice, called the Rialto, confifts but 
of a fingle arch, and that a flat or low one ; paffing for a 
mafter-piece of art; being built in 1591, on the defign of 
Michael Angelo : the fpan of the arch is ninety-eight feet 
one half, and its height above the water only twenty-three 
feet. — Poulet alfo mentions a bridge, of a fingle arch, in the 
city Munfter in Bothnia, much bolder than that of the Ri- 
alto at Venice. But thofe are nothing to a bridge in China, 
built from one mountain to another, confifting of one fingle 
arch 400 cubits long, and 500 cubits high, whence it is 
called the Jlying-bridge : a figure of it is given in the Phi 'lo- 
fophical Tranfattions. Kircher alfo fpeaks of a. bridge in the 
fame country, 360 perches long without any arch ; fupport- 
ed only by 300 pillars. 

To fecure the peers of bridges, they fometimes dimhiifh the 
current of the river, either by lengthening its courfe, by 
making it more winding (a method fometimes ufed by the 
ancients in rendering their rivers navigable) or by flopping 
the bottom of a rapid river, with rows of banks, flakes, or 
piles, which break the current. 

The peers of a bridge always diminifh the bed of a river: 
fiippofe this diminution one fifth, it will follow, that in cafe 
of inundations, the bed muft be funk or hollowed one fifth 
more than before, fince the waters gain in depth what they 
have loft in breadth. Add, that as the quantity of the wa- 
ter remains ftill the fame, it will pafu with greater velocity 
by one fifth in the place where fuch contraction is : all 
which conduces to wafh away the foundation. The ftream 
thus augmented in velocity, will carry away flints and ftones, 
which before it could not ftir. See River. 
The foundations of bridges are to be laid at the feafon of the 
year when the waters are loweft, as in autumn ; and if the 
ground be rocky, hard gravel, or ftony, the firft ftones of 
the foundation may be laid on the furface, without digging 
deeper ; but if the foil be foft fand, or gravel, it will be ne- 
ceflary to turn off the water, and dig till you come at a 
firm bottom ; at baft, if this cannot be done, part of the 
C water 
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■tratcr mull be carried off, and the reft kept dry and piled: 
that fide of the river where you are to work is to be inclo- 
fed with coffer-dams, and the current to have its liberty on 
the other fide. See Foundation. Palladlo's directions 
are, firft, to make choice of that place in a river which has 
the leaft depth of water, and where the ground is even and 
firm, efpecially rock or gravel ftone ; fecondly, to avoid 
thofe places where there are voragos, or whirlpools, and 
•where the bottom is foft fand or gravel, in regard fuch mat- 
ters are eafily carried away by the violence of water, which 
in time alters the bed of a river, and faps the foundation of 
the peers; thirdly, to pitch on a ftreight part of a river, 
fince otherwife the turns and windings being worn away in 
time, the bridge is in danger of being left infulate ; befides 
being liable to be choaked up with the filth, and other mat- 
ters commonly gathered in the turns of rivers. 

Bridges are either built of ftone or timber, according as 
there is a conveniency, or plenty of the one material or the 
other in the place. 

5/cw-Bridges, are compofed of peers, arches, and butments, 
made of hewn ftone, fometimes alfo intermixed with brick ; 
as, the bridge of Tholoufe, the plinths whereof are of ftone, 
as alfo the quoins of the arches, and fome bonding courfes, 
and copings ; but the reft, as the arches, walls, and but- 
ments, of brick. 

T^W^w-Bridges, called by the Latins, pontes fublicii, confift 
of beams and joifts fuftained by punchions, well cramped 
and bound together. 

Sturm ius has a diflertation exprefs on the ftructure of a 
wooden-bridge: Difp. de Ponte Sublido. Francof. 1709. 

^rn-BRiDGE, pout de jonc, is made of large fheaves of 
rufhes growing in marfhy grounds, which they cover over 
with boards or planks. They ferve for crofling ground that 
is boggy, miry, or rotten. 

The Romans had alfo a fort of fubitaneous bridges, made by 
the foldiers, of boats, or fometimes of caiks, leathern bot- 
tles or bags, or even of bullocks bladders blown up, and fatt- 
ened together, called afcogefri. Pitifc. L. Ant. T. 2. p. 464. 
feq. voc. Pontes. Du Cange Glojf. Lat. T. I. p. 350. M. 
Couplet gives the ftructure of a portable bridge, 200 foot 
long, eafily taken afunder and put together again, and which 
forty men may carry.— fid. Du Hamel Hiji. Reg. Acad. Sci- 
en. I. .3. feci. 5. c. 4, ^.273. 

Frezier fpeaks of a wonderful kind of bridge at Apurima in 
Lima, made of ropes, formed of the bark of a tree. — Fid. 
Frez. Voyag. South-Sea, p. 184. 

Pendent, or Hanging, called alio Philofophical Bridges, are 
thofe not fupported either by pofts or pillars, but hung at 
large in the air, only fuftained at the two ends, or but- 
ments.- — Inftances of fuch bridges are given by Palladio, and 
others. — Vid. Vogels Modem. Bau-KunJ}, Tab. 26. feq. Wolf. 
L. Math. p. 277. voc. Brucke. Kirch. Mund. Subterr. I, 1. 
c. 3. T. 1. p. 14. 

Dr. Wallis gives the defign of a timber-bridge, feventy foot 
long, without any pillars, which may be ufeful in fome pla- 
ces where pillars cannot conveniently be ere&ed. Pbilof. 
Tranf. N° 163. p. 714.. Dr. Plot allures us, that there was 
formerly a large bridge over the caftle-ditch at Tutbury in 
Staffordfhire, made of pieces of Timber none much above a 
yard long, and yet not fupported underneath, either with 
pillars, or arch- work, or any other fort of prop whatever.— 
Vid. Plot Nat. Hiji. Stafford, c. 9. §. 88. p. 383. 

Dr <?ic-Br idg E, Pons fubdutlarius, is fuch a one as is made 
faft only at one end, with hinges; fo that the other end may 
be lifted up ; in which cafe the bridge Hands upright, to hin- 
der the paflage of a moat, or the like. 
There are others made to draw back, to hinder the pafTage, 
and to thruft over again to afford a pafTage. And others, 
which open in the middle ; half of which turns away to one 
fide, and the other to the other ; being joined again at plea- 
fure : but thefe have this inconvenience, that one half of 
them remains on the enemy's fide. 

The Marquis de l'Hopital has given the conftruction of a 
curve, in which a weight will always be a counter-balance 
to a draw -bridge ; which the younger Bernoulli has ftiewn 
to be no other than the cycloid. — Fid. An. Erud. Lipf. an. 
1695. p. 56. feq. 

jfTy/V/f-BRiDGE, Pont volant, or Pons duSfarius, an appellation 
given to a bridge made of pontoons, leathern boats, hollow 
beams, cafks, or the like, laid on a river, and covered with 
planks for the pafTage of an army. 

.F/jwff-BRiDGE, Pont volant, more particularly denotes abridge 
compofed of one or two boats joined together, by a fort of 
flooring, and furrounded with a rail or balluftrade ; having 
alfo one or more mafts, to which is faftened a cable, fup- 
ported at proper diftances by boats, and extended to an an- 
chor, to which the other end is faftened, in the middle of 
the water. By which contrivance, the bridge becomes move- 
able, like a pendulum, from one fide of the river to the o- 
ther, without other help than the rudder. — Such bridges fome- 
times alfo confift of two ftories, for the quicker paflage of a 
great number of men j or that both infantry and cavalry 
may pr.fs at the fame time,' — Davil. 

Fl/mg or Fhating-BiUDGE} is ordinarily made of two finall 
2 



bridges, laid one over the other, in fuch manner, as that the 
uppermoft ftretches and runs out, by the help of certain 
cords running through pulhes placed along the fides of the 
under-bridge, which pufh it forwards till the end of it joins 
the place it is defigned to be fixt on. 

When thefe two bridges are ftretched out at their full length, 
fo that the two middle ends meet, they are not to be above 
four or five fathom long, becaufe if longer they will break. 
Their chief ufe is for furprizing out-works, or pofts that 
have but narrow moats. 

In the memoirs of the royal academy of fciences, we find a 
new contrivance of 2. floating-bridge, which lays itfelf on the 
other fide of the river. — Fid. Hiji. Acad. R. Scienc. an. 1713. 

P' I0 4- 

Bridge of communication, is a bridge made over a river ; by 
which two armies or forts, feparated by the river, have a 
free communication with one another. 

Bridges of boats, are either made of copper, or wooden 
boats faftened with ftakes, or anchors ; and laid over with 
planks. See Boat. 

One of the moft notable exploits of Julius Csefar, was the 
expeditious making a bridge of boats over the Rhine : mo- 
dern armies carry copper boats, called pontoons, to be in rea- 
dinefs for the making bridges : feveral of thefe being joined 
fide by fide, till they reach acrofs the river, and planks laid 
over them, make all plain for the men to march on. See 
Pontoon. 

There are fine bridges of boats at Beaucaire, and Rouen, 
which rife and fall with the water; yet that at Seville is laid 
to exceed them both. 

The bridge of boats at Rouen, built in lieu of the ftately 
Hone-bridge erected there by the Romans, is reprefented by 
a modern writer, as the wonder of the prefent age ; it al- 
ways floats ; and rifes, and falls with the tide, or as land- 
waters fill the river ; it is near 300 yards long, and is paved 
with ftone juft as the ftreetsare; carriages with the greateft 
burdens go over it with eafe, and men and horfes with fafe- 
ty, though there are no rails on either hand. The boats are 
very firm, and well moored with ftrong chains ; and the 
whole well looked to, and conftantly repaired, though now 
very old. 
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DEGREE, in geometry, a divifion of a circle, includ- 
ing a three hundred and fixtieth part thereof. See 
Circle. 

Every circle, great and fmall, is fuppofed to be divided into 
360 parts, called degrees: the degree is fubdivided into 60 
leffer parts, called minutes: the minute into 60 others, called 
feconds : the fecond into 60 thirds, &c. — It follows, that the 
degrees, minutes, £3V. of greater circles, are greater than, 
thofe of lefs. See Minute, Second, &c. 
The fubdivifions of degrees are fractions, whofe denomina- 
tors proceed in a fexagecuple ratio ; that is, a firft minute is 
= /o> a fecond = ,- 6 V OJ a third = 2 i- 6 ~ - y ¥& But 
thefe denominators being troublefome, their logarithms are 
fubftituted in common ufe, as indices thereof. "See Loga- 
rithm. 

Thus, a degree, as being the integer or unite, is denoted by 
o, a firft minute or prime by 1, a fecond by 2 or ", a third 
by 3 or "', C3V. Accordingly 3 degrees, 25 minutes, 16 
thirds, are wrote, fa 25', 16'". See Sexagesimal. 
But though the ancient Egyptians, to whom this divifion is 
ufually afcribed, did, by means hereof, free aftronomical 
calculations from fractions; fince fexagefimal fractions may 
be handled as integers ; and were very happy in the choice 
of fuch a number of degrees in the circle, as admitted of 
a juft divifion by 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 and 9. Yet Stevinus, 
Oughtred, Wallis, &c. with good reafon, wifh the fexage- 
fimal fractions fet afide, and decimals taken in their room. 
For in decimals there is no occafion for reducing lefler frac- 
tions into greater, or greater into lefler ; which is a tedious 
article in fexagefimals. Stevinus even holds, "that this divi- 
fion of the circle which he contends for, obtained in the 
wife age, in Seculo Sapienti. Stevin. Cofmog. Lib. 1. Def. 6. 
See Decimal. 

The magnitude or quantity of angles is accounted in degrees. 
Thus, we fay, an angle of 90 degrees; of 70 degrees, 50 mi- 
nutes; of 25 degrees, 15 minutes, 45 feconds. See Angle. 
Such a ftar is mounted fo many degrees above the hori- 
zon, declines fo many degrees from the equator. See Al- 

TITUDE, 

Such a town is fituate in fo many degrees of longitude and 

latitude. See Longitude and Latitude. 

A fign includes 30 degrees of the ecliptic. See Sign. 

Degree of latitude, is the fpace of 365184 Englifti feet in- 
cluded between two parallels of latitude. See Latitude. 

Degree of longitude, is the fpace between two meridians; 
the quantity of which is variable according to the latitude. 
See Longit ude. 

Thefe expreflions are borrowed from the ancients, who were 
acquainted with a very large extent of earth from eaft to 

weft, 
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Weft, which they accounted the length, and a much lefs 
from north to fouth, which pafled with them for the breadth 
of the earth. See Earth. 
The quantity of a Degree of a meridian, or other great cir- 
cle on the furface of the earth, is varioufly determined by 
various obfervers : the methods too made ufe of are various. 
See Earth.' — Ptolemy fixes the degree at 68 Arabic miles f 
accounting 7 | ftadia to a mile. The Arabs thenifelves, who 
made an exact computation of the diameter of the earth, 
by meafuring the diftance of two places under the fame me- 
ridian, in the plains of Seniar, by order of Almamom, only 
make 56 miles. Kepler determining the femidiameter of 
the earth by the diftance of two mountains, makes a degree 
13 German miles : but his method is far from being accu- 
rate. Snellius feeking the diameter of the earth, from the 
diftance of two parallels of the equator, finds the quantity of 
a degree by one method to be 57064 Paris toifes, or 342384 
feet; and by another method, 57057 toifes, or 342342 feet. 
The mean between which two numbers M. Picart found by 
menfuration in 1669, from Amiens to Malvoifin, the moil 
fure, and makes the quantity of a degree 57060 toifes, or 
342360 feet, which reduced to other meafures, gives the 
quantity of a degree of a great circle in 

Englifh miles of 5000 feet each ■ 73 *ff 

Florentine miles of 3000 braccios — — • 63 ? 7 - 
Common French leagues of 220 toifes — 25 
Rhinland perches of 12 feet — — 29556. 

However, M. Caflini, at the command of the king of 
France in the year 1700, repeated the fame labour, and 
meafuring the fpace of 6 degrees, 18 minutes, from the ob- 
fervatory at Paris, along the meridian to the city of Coli- 
oure in Rouffillon, that the greatnefs of the interval might 
diminifh the error, found the quantity of a degree to be 
57292 toifes, or 343742 Paris feet, amounting to 365184 
Englifh feet. — On which footing, the quantity of a minute 
of a degree of a great circle of the earth is 57 10 Paris feet, 
and that of a fecond, 95 feet. 

With which account pretty nearly agrees that of our coun- 
tryman Mr. Norwood, who about the year 1635, meafured 
the diftance between London and York, and found it 
005751 Englifh feet; and finding the difference of latitudes 
2°, 28', determined the quantity of one degree to be 367196 
Englifh feet, or 57300 Paris toifes, or 69 Englifh miles, 288 
yards. See Newt. Prim. Phil. Nat. Math. prop. 19. p. 378. 
and Hift. Acad. R. Scienc. An. 1700, p. 153. 
The quantity of a degree of great circle, with the diftance 
of any other parallel from the equator being given, the 
quantity of a degree in that parallel is found by this canon : 
as the whole fine is to the cofine of the diftance of the pa- 
rallel from the equator ; fo is the quantity of a degree of the 
equator to the quantity of a degree of the parallel. 
Suppofe, e. gr. the latitude of the parallel 5 1°, and fuppofe 
a degree of the equator 69 miles. 



Log. of whole fine 
Cofine of 5 1 ° 
Log. 69° 



1 00000000. 
97988718. 



Log. required 



16377201. 



The number correfponding to which in the tables is 43 T W 
miles, nearly; which being multiplied by 5280, the number 
of feet in a mile, gives the number of Englifh feet in a de- 
gree in that parallel. — On which foundation (fuppofing M. 
Caftan's proportion of 365184 Englifh feet, or 69 miles, 
864 feet to 1 degree of a great circle) is built the following 
table, exhibiting the quantity of a degree of longitude ia 
each parallel of latitude. 
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Decree, in civil and canon law, denotes an interval in cog- 
nation or kinfhip, whereby proximity and remotenefs of 
blood are computed. 

Degrees are the intervals whereby it is known what perfons 
are neareft to the ftock or root. 1 — Or they are the diftances 
of one perfon from another in the line of confanguinity or 
affinity, reckoned from fome common parent or anceftor. 
See Consanguinity and Affinity. 
We fay, the fecond degree-, the third degree ; Gregory the 
great was the firft who prohibited marriage to the feventh 
degree ; which reftricfion was long obferved : the fecond 
council of Lateran, under Innocent III. reftrained the prohi- 
bition to the fourth degree inclufive, that is, to coufin Ger- 
mans children. See Ma r r 1 a g e . 

In the civil law, the degrees of kindred or cognation are dif- 
ferently computed from what they are in the canon law.— 
The firft reckons by the number of perfons iffued from the 
fame ftock ; each perfon fprung therefrom making one de- 
gree: but with this difference, that in the direct line the or- 
der begins with the firft degree ; and thus the father and fon 
are in the firft degree: but in the collateral line there is no 
firft degree reckoned : two brothers being only related in the 
fecond degree, by reafon the father, who is the common 
ftock, makes the firft degree. 

The canon law obferves the fame rule as to the direct, line; 
but in the collateral line, a generation only makes a degree: 
thus brothers- are in the firft degree, and coufin Germans in. 
the fecond. Whereas, the civil law puts brothers in the fe- 
cond, and coufms German in the fourth.— So that two de- 
grees in the civil law only make one in the canon law. 

Degree, in medicine, denotes a certain pitch or intenfenefs 
of the elementary qualities. See Quality. 
The degrees ufually allowed are four, anfwering to the num- 
ber of the peripatetic elements. See Elements. 
In the fchool philofophy, the fame qualities are divided into 
eight : the laft or higheft degree of intenlion is called ut o£fo. 
We fay, a thing is cold in the fecond degree, pepper is hot 
in the third degree. See Heat and Cold. 
Fire is held hot in the eighth degree, and dry in the fourth 
degree. See Fire. 

Degree, in chymiftry, is underftood of the ftate or intenfe- 
nefs of the fire, or heat. See Fire. 

Chymijis diftinguifh four degrees of fire, or heat : the firjl y 
is two or three coals. 

The fecond, that of four or five coals, or rather fo much as 
is fufficient to warm a veflel fenfibly ; yet lb, as that the 
hand may be held on it a confulerable time. 
The third degree, is when there is a fire capable of boiling a 
veflel of five or fix pints of water. 
The fourth., is when there is fire enough for a furnace. 
Thefe degrees, however, are all varied according to the dif* 
ferent circumftances of operations, furnaces, vefiels, fub- 
jecls, &c. 

Degrees, in mufick, are the little intervals whereof the 
concords, or haimonical intervals, are compofed. See In- 
terval and Concord. 

The 
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The mufical degrees are three ; the greater tone, the letter 
tone, and femi-tone. See Tone and Semi-tone. 
The primary caufe of the invention of degrees, or intervals 
lefs than concords, and whereby the concords are divided, 
and as it were graduated, des Cartes judges to have been 
this, that if the voice were always to proceed by harmoni- 
cal intervals, there would be too great a difproportion or in- 
equality in the intenfenefs thereof, which would weary both 
finger and hearer. 

Thus, fappofing A and B the diflance of a greater third -, if 
the voice were immediately to afcend from A to B, then be- 
caufe B being acuter, ftrikes the ear with more torce than 
A, left that difproportion mould prove uneafy, another 
found, C, io put between them; by which, as by a ftep or 
degree, we may afcend more eafily, and with lefs unequal 
force in raifing the voice. 

Hence it appears, fays that author, that the degrees are only 
certain mediums contrived to be put betwixt the extremes of 
the concords, for moderating their inequality, but which of 
themfelves have not fwcetnefs enough to fatisfy the ear, and 
are of ufe only with regard to the concords. So that when 
the voice has moved one degree-, the ear is. not yet fatisfied 
till we come to another, which therefore muft be concord 
with the firft found. . 

The fubftance of what is here alledged amounts to this, that 
by a fit divifion of the concording intervals into leffer ones, 
the voice will pafs fmoothly from one note to another ; and 
the hearer be prepared for a more exquifite relifh of the per- 
fect intervals, whofe extremes are the proper points in which 
the ear finds the expected reft and pleafure. 
Such is the end and office of the degrees or leffer intervals. — 
Now there are only three, that experience recommends as 
agreeable ; whofe ratios are 8 : 9, called the greater tone ; 
9 : 10, called the leffer tone; and 15 : 16, called the femi- 
tone. By thefe alone a found can move upwards or down- 
wards fucceflively, from one extreme of a concord to ano- 
ther, and produce true melody : and by means of thefe, fe- 
veral voices are alfo capable of the neceflary variety in pair- 
ing from concord to concord. 

As to the original of thefe degrees, they arife out of the fim- 
ple concords, and are equal to their differences. Thus, 8 : 9, 
is the difference of a fifth and fourth; 9 : IO, is the diffe- 
rence of a leffer third and fourth, or of a fifth and greater 
fixth ; and 15 ; 16, the difference of a greater third and 
fourth, or of a fifth and leffer fixth. 
For the ufe of Degrees, in the conftruction of the fcale of 

mufic. See Scale and Gammut. 
Degree, in univerfities, denotes a quality conferred on the 
ftudents or members thereof, as a teftimony of their profi- 
ciency in the arts or faculties ; and entitling them to cer- 
■ tain privileges, precedencies, &c. See University, Fa- 
culty, &c. 

The degrees are much the fame in the feveral univerfities : 
but the laws thereof, and the difcipline or exercife previous 
thereto differ. — The degrees are batchelor, majfer and doclor; 
inftead of which laff, in fome foreign univerfities, they have 
licentiate. See Licentiate. 

In each faculty there are but two degrees, viz. batchelor and 
docJor, which were anciently called batchelor and majler : nor 
do the arts admit of more than two, which ftill retain the 
denomination of the ancient degrees, viz. batchelor and ma- 
Jler. At Oxford, degrees of mafter and doctor are only 
conferred once a year, viz. on the Monday after the fe- 
venth of July ; when a folemn act is held for the purpofe. 
See Act. 

The expences of a degree of doctor in any of the faculties, 
in treats and fet fees, ufually amounts to about 100/. and 
that .of a mafter of arts, 20 or 30/. — There proceed year- 
ly about 150 doctors and mafters. See Doctor and 
Master. 

The degree of batchelor is only conferred in Lent; and there 
proceed ufually about 2,00 yearly. 

To take the degree of batchelor in arts, four years are requi- 
red, and three more for mafter of arts. See Batchelor. 
At Cambridge, matters are nearly on the fame footing, only 
the difcipline is fomewhat more fevere, and the exercifes 
more difficult. The commencement which anfwers to the 
act of Oxford, is the Monday before the firft Tuefday in 
July. — The degrees of batchelor are taken up in Lent, be- 
ginning on Afh-Wednefday. 

To the degree of batchelor of arts, it is required, that the 
perfon have rcfided in the univerfity near four years ; and in 
his laft year have kept philofophy acts, i. e. have defended 
three queftions in natural philofophy, mathematics or ethics, 
and anfwered the objections of three feveral opponents at 
two feveral times ; as alfo, that he have oppofed three times. 
After which, being examined by the mafters and fellows of 
the college, he is referred to feek his degree in the fchools, 

■ where he is to fit three days, and be examined by two ma- 
fters of arts appointed for the purpofe. 
The degree of mafter of arts is not given till above three 

■ years after that of batchelor ; during which time, the can- 
• didate is obliged three feveral times to maintain two philolb- 

phical queftions in the public fchools, and to anfwer the ob- 



jections raifed agairtft him by a mafter of arts. — He mult alfa 
keep two acts in the batchelors fchool, and declaim one. 
To pafs batchelor of divinity, the candidate muft have been 
feven years mafter of arts; muft have oppofed a batchelor 
of divinity twice ; kept one divinity act ; and preached be- 
fore the univerfity, once in Latin, and once in Englifh. 
For the Degree of doctor. See the article Doctor. 
DYING, the art, or act of tinging cloth, fluff, or other 
matter with a permanent colour, which penetrates the fub- 
ftance thereof. See Cloth, Esfr. 

Dying differs from bleaching, or whitening, which is not 
the giving a new colour, but the brightening of an old one : 
it alfo differs from painting, gilding, marbling, and print- 
ing, or ftamping, in that the colours in thefe only reach the 
furface. See Bleaching, Painting, Gilding, &c. 
Dying may be defined the art of colouring wool, linen, cot- 
ton, ,filk, hair, feathers, horn, leather, and the threads and 
webs thereof, with woods, roots, herbs, feeds and leaves, by 
means of falts, limes, lixiviums, waters, heats, fermenta- 
tions, macerations, and other proceffes. 

Dying with regard to the manner of applying the colours, is 
divided into hot, and cold. 
Dying hot, Oep^^a^vi, is that wherein the liquors and ingre- 
dients are boiled, before the cloth be dipped therein ; or 
even where the cloths themfelves are boiled in the dye. 
Dying cold, -iuy^a.^, is where .the ingredients are diflblved 
cold ; or at leaft are fuffered to grow cold, ere the fluffs be 
put in them. — V. Savar. D. Comm. T. 2. p. 1697. voc ' 
Te'inture. Salmaf Exerc. ad Solin. T. 2. p. 1167. 
Origin of Dying. — -The dying art is of great antiquity; as 
appears from the traces of it in the oldeft facred, as well as 
profane writers. The honour of the invention is attributed 
to the Tyrians * ; though what leffens the merit of it, is 
that it is faid to have owed its rife to chance. The juices 
of certain fruits, leaves, CSV. accidentally crufhed, are fup- 
pofed to have furnifhed the firft hint : Pliny affures us, that 
even in his time the Gauls made ufe of no other dyes a : it 
is added, that coloured earths, and minerals wafhed and 
foaked with rain, gave the next dying materials b . — But pur- 
ple, an animal juice, found in a fhell-nfh called Murex, 
Conchylium, and Purpura, feems from hiitory to have been 
prior to any of them. This indeed was referved for the ufs 
of kings, and princes ; private perfons were forbidden by 
law to wear the leaft fcrap of it c . The difcovery of its 
tinging quality is faid to have been taken from a dog, which 
having caught one of the purple fifties among the rocks, and 
eaten it up, ftained his mouth and beard with the precious 
liquor ; which ftruck the fancy of a Tyrian nymph fo 
ftrongly, that fhe refufed her lover Hercules any favours till 
he had brought her a mantle of the fame colour '' f . — « V. 
Plin. Nat. Bijl. Lib. XXII. c. 2. ''Savar. Lib. cit. p. 1689. 
c Leg. I. C. §tuee res ven. non poffi Salmuth. ad Panciroll. 
Lib. I. Tit. 1. p. 8. feq. * Poll. Lib. I. de verb. Idon. ad 
Commod. Polyd. Virg. de Invent. Rer. Lib. III. c. 7. See alfo 
the article Purple. 

* Pliny feems to afcribe the invention of the art of dying wools 
to the Lydians of Sardis : Jnficere lanas Sardibus Lydi ' ; 
where the word incepere muft be understood b . But a modem 
critic futpects a falfe reading here ; and not without reafon, 
for Lydi, fubftitutes Lydda, the name of a city on the coaft 
of Phcenicia, where the chief mart of the ■purple-dye was c .— 
a V. Plin. Hift. Nat. Lib. VII. c. 56. b Hardou. not. ad 
loc. c Nurra, in Bill. Chois. T. 20. p. 193. feq. 
\ After the Phoenicians, the Sardinians feem to have arrived at 
the greateft perfection in the dying art ; infomuch that (ia^iia 
EKpSiKiaxoy, Sardinian dye palled into a proverb among the 
Greeks. Ariftophanes in two places, to exprefs a thing red 
as fcarlet, compares it to the /3«ftjxa ■Za.fima.Mv*. Salmafms, 
Palmerius and Spanheim indeed for ZaflivacMv fubftitute Y.ar 
SiaviHov, which they fuppofe a pofleflive of Sardis, and to de- 
note Sardian dye: but Nurra in a differtation exprefsly on the 
fubject. has ftrenuoufly fupported the pretenfions of his coun- 
try againft this innovation e . — d Ariltoph. in Acharnan. v. 
112. item Pax. v. 11, 74. c I. Paul Nurra Dijf. de Varia, 
Leftione Adagii BAMMA SAPAINIAK.ON, tintlura Sardhiiaca. 
Fkr. 1709. 4 . le Clerc. Bill. Chois. T. 20. p. 187. feqq. 
Till the time of Alexander we find no other fort of dye m 
ufe but purple and fcarlet. — It was under the fucceffors of 
that monarch, that the Greeks applied themfelves to the o- 
ther colours, and invented, or at leaft perfected, blue, yel- 
low, green, C3Y. f . — For the ancient purple it has been long 
loft, but the perfection to which the moderns have carried 
the other colours, abundantly indemnifies them of the lofs. 
In this the French under the aufpices of that excellent mi- 
nifter M. Colbert, feem to have outftripped moft of their 
neighbours s. See Gobelins. — f y. Pitifc. L. Ant. T. 1. 
p. 249. voc. Baphia. £ Savar. HbT cit. 

Among the Romans, dye-houfes, baphia, were all under the 
direction of the comes facrarum largitionum h ; though they 
had each their peculiar pra?pofitus, as at Alexandria, Tyre, 
&c. '. — The dyers of London make the 13th company of 
the city, incorporated under Hen. VI. coniifting of a ma- 
fter, warden, and livery k . — At Paris, arid in moft of the 
great cities in France, the dyers arc divided into three com- 
panies, viz. thofe of the great dye, du grand da" bon teint, who 
are only to ufe the belt ingredients, and fuch as ftrike the 

fureft 
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nireft and moft: lafting colours.— Dyers of the leffer dye, du 
petit teint, who are allowed to ufe the inferior forts of drugs, 
which only yield falfe and fading colours. — And filk, wool 
and thread dyers. — All the higher prized cloths and ftuffs are 
referved to the dyers of the firft fort : thofe of lefs value, par- 
ticularly fuch as are not rated at above 40 fols the ell in white 
are committed to the mafters of the petit te'mt. Blue, red, 
and yellow, are referved more peculiarly to thofe of the 
grand te'mt ; browns, fallows and blacks are common to both 
forts. As to black, it is begun by the dyers of the grand 
teint, and fmifhed by thofe of the kjfer '. — It feems there is 
a tradition among dyers, that Jefus Chrift was of their pro- 
feiuon ; which we alfo find delivered in the go/pel of the in- 
fancy of Jefus, though on what grounded we know not. 
But it is hence the Perfian dyers, notwithstanding all their 
Mahometanifm, have chofen Jefus for the patron of their 
art; infomuch that among them a dye-houfe is called Chrijfs 
jhop ra . — b V. Notit. Imper. Hoffiri. L. T. 1. p. 469. ' Pi- 
tifc. loc. cit. k New View of Land. T. 2. p. 601, feqq. 
*Savar. D. Comm. T. 2. p. 1688. voc. Te'mt. m Sike Not. 
ad Evang. Infant, p. 55. Hilfcher de Stud. Chrift. in Mifc. 
Lipf. Obf 96. §. 10. T. 5. p. 34. 
Requifttes in Dying. — There are three things demanded by 
the Greek chymifts to a good dye ; viz. — Aptzioiots, opening 
or rarefying of the body to be dyed, to difpofe it to imbibe 
the colour. — Ba^, the tincture or dye itfelf. — -Karo%^ or Stu- 
■4-k, by the Romans called alligaiio, the binding or fixing the 
colour, to prevent its fading or being difcharged. — Some add 
a fourth condition, viz. Et^i?, by the Latins called lumen, 
by us hiftre or brightnefs. 

Among fome, thefe three were done fcverally at three diffe- 
rent operations, in different liquors, or decoctions : by the 
firft, the fluff was prepared to receive the dye', this was 
called v?o$(i<ptov and Ctto^v^ ; by the fecond, the defired co- 
lour was given it ; and by the third, the colour was fixed 
on it. — But others did all three at once, with one decoction, 
and one dip. — V. Salrnaf. Exerc. ad Solin, T. 2. p. 11 46, 

H 

Advancement of Dying. The bafis of a juft hiftory of dy- 
ing, muff, be a theory of light and colours. See Light, 
Colour, and Rainbow.— -Two things, it may be obferv- 
ed, are chiefly aimed at in the enquiry of colours, the firfl 
to increafe the materia tinSioria; the fecond, to fix thofe co- 
lours we have. 

In order to thefe it may be remembered, that fome colours 
2re apparent, as thofe of flowers, the juices of fruits, and 
the fanies of animals. — Others latent, and only difcovered 
- by the effects which the feveral fpecies of falts and other 
things have on them. 

Concerning the apparent colours of vegetables and animals, 
and the effects of different falts in changing them from one 
colour to another, we. have many inftances in Mr. Boyle, 
collected and ranged in a new order by Dr. Lifter, as, — ift, 
That acid falts advance the colours of flowers, and berries : 
thus they make the infufions of balauftia or pomegranate 
flowers, red-rofes, clove-july flowers, mezerion, peafe-bloom, 
violets, and cyanus flowers, of a fairer red ; and the juices 
of the berries of liguftrum, of black- cherries, and buck- 
thorn berries, of a much fairer red. To the fame purpofe 
it is obferved, that acid falts make no great alterations upon 
the white flowers of jafmin and fnow-drops. 
idly, Urinous falts and alcaly's, on the contrary, quite alter 
the colours of the flowers laft named, as well as the juices of 
the berries abovementioned, from red to green. 
3r//y, Urinous falts and alcaly's advance, at leaft do not hurt 
the colours of the juices of vegetable leaves, woods and 
roots. — Thus urinous fpirits and alkaly's make the yellow in- 
fufions of madder roots, red ; of brazil wood purplifh ; of 
lignum nephriticum, blue; the red infufion of log-wood, 
purple ; and of the leaves of fena, red. 

qthly, Acid falts quite alter the (aid infufions from red or blue 
to yellow. 

Sthly, Cochineel, which of itfelf is red, upon the affufion 
of oil of vitriol, an acid fait, ftrikes the moft vivid crimfon 
that can be imagined j and with urinous falts and alcaly's, 
will be again changed into an obfcure colour betwixt a vio- 
let and a purple. 

6thly, All red, blue and white flowers are immediately, 
upon the affufion of an alcaly, changed to a green colour ; 
and thence, in no long procefs of time, turn yellow. 
Jthly, All the parts of vegetables which are green, will in 
like manner ftrike a yellow with an alcaly. 
Sthly, What flowers are already yellow, are not much 
changed, if at all, by an alcaly, or urinous fpirit. 
gthly, The blue feed-hufks of glaftum fylveftre old gathered 
and dry, diluted with water, ftain a blue, which upon the 
affufion of lye ftrikes a green ; which faid green or blue be- 
ing touched with oil of vitriol dyes a purple : and all thefe 
three colours ftand. 

lOthly, On the tops of the fungus tubulofus are certain red 
knots, which upon the affufion of lye, will ftrike a purple, 
and ftand. 

For the latent colours in animals and vegetables, difcovered 
to us by the affufion of falts ; they likewife are very nume- 
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rous. We will only mention a few; — ift, The milky juice? 
of lactuca fylveftris, cofta fpinofa, h fonchus afper & lasvis, 
upon the affufion of lye, will ftrike a vivid flame-colour 
or crimfon, and after fome time quite degenerate into a dirty 
yellow. 

idly, ^ The milk of cataputia major, upon the affufion of lye, 
efpecially if jt be drawn with a knife, and have any time 
ftood upon the blade thereof, will ftrike a purple or blood 
red colour, and by and by change into an ignoble yellow. 
idly, The common haw thorn- caterpillar will ftrike a purple 
or carnation with lye, and ftand. 

4thly, The heads of beetles, pifmires, &c. will with lye 
ftrike the fame carnation colour, and ftand, 
Sthly, The amber coloured feolopcndra will give with lye 
a moft beautiful and plcafant azure, or amethyftine, and 
ftand. It remains to be obferved, — 1//, That in all the in- 
ftances abovementioned, whether vegetable or animal, there 
is not one colour truly fixed ; though there may be fome 
ufe made of them, as they are.— -By not truly ftxed, we 
mean, not proof againft fait and fire ; for, what feem to 
ftand, and be lye-proof, are either wholly deftroyed by a dif- 
ferent fait, or changed into a much different colour; which 
muft needs prove a ftain and blcmifh, when it fhall happen 
in the ufe of any of them. 

idly, That both the apparent and latent colours of vegetables 
are fixable : an inftance whereof we may obferve in the feed 
hufks of glaftum, and the ufe dyers make of the leaves of 
that plant after due preparation. 

yttyt It is probable from the fame inftance, that we may 
learn from the colour of fome part of the fruit or feed, what 
colour the leaves of any vegetable, and the whole plant, 
might be made to yield for our ufe. 

4tbly, That the latent colours of vegetables are pre-exiftent, 
and not produced ; from the fame inftance of wood ; and 
likewife from this, that the milky juice of lactuca fylveftris 
affords of itfelf a red ferum. 

Sthly, That the change of colours in flowers is gradual and 
conftant. 

tthly, That the colours of flowers, which will not ftand with 
lye, feem to be wholly deftroyed by it, and irrecoverable. 
— Thus one part of a violet leaf, upon the affufion of lye, 
is changed very foon into yellow, and will never be revived 
into a red by an acid fait ; but if another part of the fame 
leaf be ftill green, it will be revived. 

Jthly, That drynefs fcems to be a means, if not of fixing, 
yet of bringing the vegetable colour into a condition of 
not wholly and fuddenly perifhing by the otherwife deftroy- 
ing alcaly. 

Sthly, That thofe plants or animals which will ftrike different 
yet vivid colours, upon the affufion of different falts, and. 
ftand, as the cochineel, and glaftum, are of all others to be 
reckoned the beft. — V. Lift, in Phil. Tranf. N° 70. p. 2132, 
feqq. See alfo Boerh. Elan. Chan. P. 3. T. 2. p. 467, feqq. 
Edit. Lipf. 
Dying ingredients, or the materia tinfloria, are beft reduced 
under two heads : — Colorata, or thofe which properly give 
the colour. — And non-colorata, ufed to prepare the ftuffs 
for better taking the dye, and to heighten the luftre of the 
colours. 

The colouring ingredients are of three forts, blue, yellow and 
red. — To the firft fort, belong indigo, woad, weld, wood- 
wax, and log-wood ; to the fecond, fufiic ; to the third, 
madder, brazil, cochineel, kermes, fafHower and fanders.— 
To which may be added annotto, and young fuftic, for 
orange-colours : laftly, wood foot. 

The non-colouring ingredients are, — Certain rejlringent or 
binding materials, as galls, fumac, alder bark, pomegranate 
peel, walnut rinds and roots, fapling bark and crab-tree bark. 
■ — Certain falls, as alum, argol, falt-petre, fal armoniac, 
pot-afhes, lime and untie.*— -Liquors, as well water, river 
water, aqua vita?, vinegar, lemon juice, aqua fords, honey 
and mobiles. — Gums, as tragacanth, arabic, maftic, and 
fanguis draconis. — Smetticks, or abjlerfives, as foap, fullers 
earth, linfeed oil, ox gall, &c. — Metals, as fteel filings, 
flippe and pewter, to which add copperas, verdegreafe, an- 
timony, litharge and arfenic. — Laftly, bran, wheat flower, 
yolks of eggs, leaven, cumin feed, fenugreek feed, agaric 
and fenna. 

Of moft of thefe ingredients fome account may be found un- 
der their refpective articles in the courfe of this book ; but 
with regard to their ufe and effect in dying, it will be necefla- 
ry to confider them more particularly, and to bring toge- 
ther in one view. 

Among the non-colouring drugs, then, from the mineral king- 
dom come ;— \ft, Copperas, fteel filings, and flipp (the ftuff 
found in the troughs of old grind-ftones whereon edge-tools 
have been ground) which are ufed for all true or Spanifti 
blacks ; though not for the Flanders blacks. — idly, Pewter 
diflblved in aqua fortis, ufed for the new fcarlet or bowdye. 
Sdly, Litharge, though not owned or allowed, Is ufed to 
add weight to dyed filks. — \thly, Antimony ufed chiefly for 
the fame purpofe, though it alfo contain a tingent fuiphur, 
which by precipitation, t3V. affords a great variety of co- 
lours. — 5f/jJy» Arfenic ufed in dying crimfon, on pretence of 
D - giving 
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giving a luftre.— othly, Verdegreafe, ufed by linen dyers, in 
their yellow and green colours. — Jtbly, Alum, much ufed, 
though with what intent is not agreed on ; whether to ren- 
der water a proper menftruum to extract the tingent particles 
of certain hard drugs ? or to fcower the fordes, which may 
interpofe between the fluff and the dye, and hinder their 
due adhefion ? or to intenerate the hairs of wool, and hair 
fluffs, that they may better imbibe their colours ? or to con- 
tribute to the colour itfelf, as copperas does to galls in mak- 
ing black, or juice of lemons to cochineel in carnations, or 
aqua fortis impregnated with pewter in the bowdye ? or, 
which feems moft probable, to ferve as a vinculum between 
the cloth and the colour, as clammy oils, and gum waters, 
do in painting ; alum being a fubftance whofe aculeated par- 
ticles, diffolved with hot liquors, will enter the pores of fluffs, 
and on which the particles of dying drugs will catch ; though 
it may alfo ferve another ufe, viz. to dry up certain particles 
which difagreed with the colour to be fuperinduced : to 
which add, that it may alfo ferve to brighten a colour, by 
incruftating the fluff to be dyed with its cryftals, on which 
the dye coming to be applied, has a finer effect, than if it 
were applied on a fcabrous matter, fuch as un-alumed cloth 
is.—Sthly, Bran, and bran water, whofe flower entering the 
pores of the fluff, levigates its furface, and thus renders the 
colour laid on it more beautiful ; much as woods to be gild- 
ed, are firfl fmoothened over with white colours. — gthly, 
Saltpetre, ufed chiefly in aqua fortis, in the bowdye, to 
brighten colours by back boiling ; for which purpofe, — 
lothly, Argol is more commonly ufed — nthly, Lime, or 
calke, ufed in the working of blue fats. 
Non-colouring Ingredients of the animal kind, are, — I/?, 
Honey. — idly, Yolks of eggs. — %dly, Ox -gall : though this, 
and the two laft, are only ufed by a few particular dyers, to 
fcower, promote fermentation, and increafe weight.' — ■q.tbly, 
Stale urine, ufed as a lixivium to fcower, alfo to help the 
fermenting, and heating of woad ; though it is alfo ufed in 
the blue tats inftead of lime : in reality, as it difcharges the 
yellow, wherewith blue, and moft greens, are compounded, 
it is ufed to fpend weld withal : yet it is known, that the 
urine, or old mud of piffing places, will dye a well fcowered 
piece of filver of a golden colour ; it being with this (not 
Bath water, as imagined) that the Bath fixpences, &c. are 
prepared. 

To the clafs of non-colouring ingredients may alfo be added 
water, by dyers called white liquor, which is of two forts. — 
\Jl, Well water, ufed in reds, and in other colours wanting 
reftringency, as well as in dying fluffs of a loofe contexture, 
as callico, fuftian, and the feveral fpecies of cottons : but 
naught for blues, and making yellows and greens look rufty. 
— idly, River water, fofter and fweeter than the former, 
and diffolving foap better, ufed in moft cafes by the dyers, 
for wafliing, riniing, &c. their cloths after dying. — $dly, 
Liquor abfolutely fo called, which is bran liquor made of one 
part bran, and five river water, boiled an hour, and put in 
a leaden ciftern to fettle : four or five days in fummer turn it 
too fower, and unfit for ufe : its office is to contribute to the 
holding of the colour : it is known that ftarch, which is 
only the flower of bran, makes a clinging pafte, which will 
conglutinate paper, though not wood or metals. According- 
ly, bran liquors are ufed to mealy dying fluffs, as to madder, 
which is rendred clammy and glutinous by being boiled in 
bran water ; and thus made to flick better to the villi of the 
fluff dyed. — 4-th/y, Gums, tragacanth, arabic, maftic, and 
fanguis draconis, are ufed in dying filk, chiefly to give it a 
gloflinefs, which may make it feem finer, as well as ftiffer, 
and to encreafe its weight. 

For the colouring ingredients, colorantia coloraia, we have, — 
i°. Iron and fteel, or what is made from them, which, we 
have obferved, are ufed in dying blacks ; though how they 
contribute thereto is not fo obvious : we know that green 
oaken boards become black by the affriction of a faw ; a 
green four apple cut with a knife turns of the fame colour ; 
the white greafe wherewith the wheels of coaches are anoint- 
ed becomes likewife black by means of the iron boxes where- 
with the nave is lined, and the friction between the nave and 
the axle-tree ; and that an oaken flick becomes black by a 
violent friction againft other wood in a turning lath ; and 
the black colour on earthen ware is given with fcalings of 
- iron vitrified. From all which it feems to follow, that the 
bufinefs of blacking lies in the iron, and particularly in its 
uftulation or affliction. See Black, and Blackness. 
Be this as it will, copperas, the moft ufual ingredient for dy- 
ing black, is the fait of the pyrites wherewith old iron is in- 
corporated. And, where-ever this is ufed, fome of the aftrin- 
gents are to accompany it. See Copperas. — 2°. Red- 
wood chopped, and ground in a mill, is ufed for dying cloth, 
rugs, &c. of the coarfer fort. Its tincture, which is a fort 
of brick-colour, is got out by long boiling it with galls, and 
the cloth along with it. It ftands better than brazil. — 
3°. Brazil, chopped alfo, and ground, dyes a pink- colour, 
or carnation neareft approaching cochineel : it is ufed with 
alum : with pot-afhes it alfo ferves for purples. It eafily 
ftains. See Brazil.— 4 . Madder gives a colour near ap- 
proaching the bowe-dye, or new-fcarlet: thofe called baftard- 



fcarlets are dyed with it. It endures much boiling, and is 
ufed both with alum and argol j and holds well ; the bright- 
eft dyes with madder are made by over-dying the fluff, and 
then difcharging part of it by back-boiling in argol. It is 
ufed with bran water inftead of white liquor. See Mad- 
der. — 5 . Cochineel, ufed with bran liquor in a pewter 
furnace, with aqua fortis, gives the dye called among us, 
though improperly, fear let in grain. Any acid takes off the 
intenfe rednefs of this colour, turns it towards an orange, 
or flame colour. With this colour the Spanifh leather and 
wool ufed by ladies, are dyed. See Cochineel. — 6°. An- 
notto gives an orange colour, efpecially to filks, linens and 
cottons ; for it does not penetrate cloth : it is ufed with pot- 
afhes. — 7°. Weld, by the help of pot-afhes, yields a deep 
lemon-colour ; though it is ufed to give all forts of yellows. 
See Weld. — 8°. Wood-wax, or green-wood, called alfo 
genijla tincloria, and the dyer's weed, has the like effect as 
weld, though its ufe is chiefly confined to coarfe cloths. It 
is fet with pot-afhes, or urine. — 9 . Fuftic is of two forts, 
young and old. — The former chopped and ground, yields a 
kind of reddifh orange colour : the latter, a hair colour 
diftant feveral degrees of yellow from the former. It fpends 
with or without falts, works either hot or cold, and holds 
firm. See Fustic. — io°. Wood-foot, containing not on- 
ly a colour, but a fait, needs nothing to extract its dye, or 
make it ftrike on the fluff. The natural colour it yields is 
that of honey, but it is the foundation of many other colours 
on wool, and cloth, only. See Soot.— ir°. Woad ground, 
or chopped with a mill for the purpofe, is made up into balls, 
which being broken, and ftrewed on lime or urine, is ufed 
with pot-afhes, or fea-weed, and gives a lafting-blue. The 
lime, or calk, accelerates the fermentation of the woad, 
which in three or four days will work like a guile of beer, 
and be covered with a greenifh froth or flower. An intenfe 
woad colour is almoft black, that is, is of a damfon colour. 
It is the foundation of fo many colours, in its different de- 
grees or fhades, that the dyers have a fcale whereby to com- 
pute the lightnefs and depth of this colour. — See Woad. 
12°. Indigo is of the like nature, and ufed for the fame pur- 
pofe as woad, only that it is ftronger. See Indigo. — 13 . 
Logwood, chopped and ground, yields a purplifh blue : it 
may be ufed with alum : formerly it was of ill repute, as a 
moft falfe and fading flower ; hut, lince it has been ufed 
with galls, it is lefs complained of. — V. Petty's Apparat. to 
Uiji. of dying, in Sprat's Hijl. Roy. Societ. P. 2. p. 1^S,feqq. 
Merr. Not. on Neri, c. HO. p. 335, feqq. 
The dying materials are generally applied in decoctions made 
in water, more or -lefs ftrong, according to the occafion ; 
fometimes by only dipping the fluff in the vat of dye; fome- 
times by boiling it therein ; and fometimes by leaving it a 
day or more to fteep. — For the alum, in dying filks, it is 
always applied cold, in which ftate alone it contributes to the 
brightnefs of the dye. 

The art of Dying may be divided into as many branches as 
there are different colours to be communicated, and forts of 
different ftuffs to be the fubjects of it. 

Dying of cloths, ferges, druggets, and other woollen manufac- 
tures.— -For black, in cloths and ftuffs of price, it is begun 
with a ftrong decoction of wood and indigo, which give a 
deep blue ; after which, the fluffs being boiled with alum 
and tartar, or pot-afhes, are to be maddered with common 
madder ; then dyed black with Aleppo galls, copperas and 
fumac; and finifhed by back-boiling in weld. See Black. 
— Scarlet is dyed with kermes and cochineel, with which 
may alfo be ufed agaric, and arfenic. — Crimfon fcarlet 
is given with cochineel meftich, aqua fortis, fal armoniac, 
fublimate, and fpirit of wine. — Violet-fear let, purple, ama- 
ranth, and panfy-fcarlets, are given with woad, cochineel, 
indigo, braziletto, brazil, and orchal. For common reds, 
pure madder is ufed, without other ingredients.— -Crimfon- 
reds, carnations, fame and peach-colours, are dyed according 
to their feveral hues, with cochineel meftich, without madder, 
or the like. — Crimfon- red is prepared with Roman alum, and 
finifhed with cochineel. — Peach-colour muft be back-boiled a 
little with galls and ' copperas, or the like.' — Orange-aurora, 
or golden-yellow, brick-colour, and onion-peel colour, are given 
with woad and madder, tempered according to their refpec- 
tive fhades. — For blues, the dark are given with a ftrong 
tincture of woad : the brighter, with the fame liquor, as it 
weakens in working. — Dark-browns, minims, and tan-colours, 
are given with woad, weaker in decoction than for black, 
with alum and pot-afhes ; after which, they are maddered 
higher than black : for tan-colours, a little cochineel is 
added. — Pearl-colours are given with galls and copperas ; 
fome are begun with walnut-tree roots, and finifhed with 
the former; though to make them more ferviceable they dip 
them in a weak tincture of cochineel.' — Greens are begun 
with woad, and finifhed with weld.' — Pale-yellows, lemon- 
colour, and fulphur -colour, are given with weld only. — Olive- 
colours of all degrees are firfl put in green, and taken down 
again with foot, more or lefs, according to the fhade re- 
quired.' — Feulemort, hair-colour, musk, and cinnamon-colour, 
are given with weld and madder. — Nacarat, or bright orange- 
rcd, is given with weld, and goats hair, boiled with pot- 
afhes. 
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afb.es. Fuftic here is forbid, as a falfe colour. — V. Savar. D. 
de Comm. T. 2. p. 1690, feqq. See alfo h Teinturier Par fait, 
Leld. 1708, 12°. Salm. Polygraph. 1. 3. c. 37. 

Dying of wools for tapeflry, is performed after the fame man- 
ner as cloths, excepting blacks, which are only to be woad- 
ed, and then put in black, as above. 

Black wools for cloths and ferges may be begun with walnut- 
tree root, and walnut rinds, and finifhed by dipping in a vat 
of black. 

Dying of f Iks, is begun by boiling them with foap, fefc. then 
fcowring and warning them out in the river, and fteeping 
them in alum water cold. — For crimfon they fcower them a 
fecond time before putting them in the cochineel vat. 
Red crtmfon is dyed with pure cochineel meftich, adding 
galls, turmeric, arfenic, and tartar, all put together in a 
copper of fair water almoft boiling: with thefe the filk is to 
be boiled an hour and a half; after which, it is fuffered to 
ftand in the liquor till next day. — Violet crimfon is alfo given 
with pure cochineel, arfenic, tartar, and galls; but the galls 
in lefs proportion than in the former. When taken out it is 
to be well wafhed, and put in a vat of indigo. — Cinnatnon 
crimfon is begun like the violet, but finifhed by back boiling, 
if too bright, with copperas ; if dark, with a dip in indigo. 
—Light blues are given in a back of indigo.— Sky blues are 
begun with orchal, and finifhed with indigo. — For citron co- 
lours, the filk is firft alumed, then welded, with a little in- 
digo. — Pale yellows, after aluming, are dyed in weld alone. 
—Pale and brown aurora's, after aluming, are welded ftrong- 
ly, then taken down with rocou diflblved with pot-afhes.' — 
Flame colour is begun with rocou, then alumed, and dipped 
jn a vat or two of brazil.— Carnation, and rofe-colours, are 
firft alumed, then dipped in brazil. Cinnamon colour, after 
aluming, is dipped in brazil, and braziletto. — Lead colour 
is given with fuftic, or with weld, braziletto, galls, and 
copperas. But the galls, on thefe and other occafions, are 
not to be over-dofed, which encreafes the weight to the da- 
mage of the purchafer ; for which reafon, it is punifhed in 
France as a fraud : in reality few but black filks need galls. 
Black filks, of the coarfer fort, are begun by fcowring them 
with foap, as for other colours ; which done, they are wafh- 
ed out, wrung, and boiled an hour in old galls, where they 
are left to ftand a day or two ; after which, they are warned 
again with fair water, wrung, and put in another vat of new 
and fine galls ; then waflied and wrung again, and finifhed 
in a vat of black. — Fine black filks are only put once into 
galls, viz. the new and fine fort, which has only boiled an 
hour ; then they are wafhed, and wrung out, and dipped 
thrice in black, to be afterwards brought down by back- 
boiling with foap.— V. Savar. lib. cit. p. 1693, feqq. 

Dying of thread is begun by fcowring it in a lye of good 
afhes; after which, it is wrung, rinfed out in river water, 
and wrung again. — For a bright blue, it is given with brazi- 
letto, and indigo. — Bright green is firft dyed blue, then back- 
boiled with braziletto, and verdeter, and laftly woaded. — For 
a dark green it is given like the former, only darkening more 
before woading. — Lemon, or pale yellow, is given with weld, 
mixt with rocou. — Orange and ifabella, with fuftic, weld, 
and rocou. — Red, both bright and dark, with flame colour, 
&c. are given with brazil, either alone, or with a mixture 
of rocou. — Violet, dry rofe, and amaranth, are given with 
brazil, taken down with indigo. — Feulemort, and olive colour, 
are given with galls and copperas, taken down with weld, 
rocou, or fuftic. — Black is given with galls and copperas, 
taken down and finifhed with braziletto wood. 

Dying of hats is done with braziletto, galls, copperas, verde- 
greafe, diflblved and boiled in a copper capable of receiving, 
befides the liquor, twelve dozen of hats on their blocks, or 
moulds. Here the hats are fuffered to boil fome time ; 
after which, they are taken out, and fuffered to ftand and 
cool ; then dipped again ; and thus alternately, oftener or 
feldomer, as the fluff is of a nature to take the dye with 
more or lefs difficulty. Savar. lib. cit. p. 1697. See alfo the 
article Hat. 

Proof of Dyes. — There are divers ways of proving the truth 
of dyes, or examining the juftnefs and legitimacy of their 
composition. — To difcover whether a cloth have been duly 
treated by the dyer, and the proper foundations laid, a white 
fpot, by the French called rofette, of the bignefs of afhilling, 
ought to be left ; befides a white ftripe between the cloth 
and the lift. 

Farther proof is had by boiling the dyed ftuff in water with 
pther ingredients different according to the quality of the dye 
to be proved. If the colour fuftain the teft, i. e. do not 
difcharge at all, or very little, fo that the water is not tinc- 
tured by it, the dye is pronounced good : otherwife, falfe. 

Proof of the Dyes of filks. — For red crimfon, the proof is 
made by boiling the filk with an equal weight of alum. — 
For fcarlet crimfon, it is boiled with foap almoft of the 
weight of the filk. — For violet crimfon, with alum of equal 
weight with the filk, or with citron juice, about a pint to 
a pound of filk. — Thefe ingredients are to be mixed, and 
put in fair water when it begins to boil ; after which, the 
filks are alfo to be put in ; and after boiling the whole for 
half a quarter of an hour, if the dye be falfe, the liquor of 



the red crimfon will be violet, in cafe it have been dyed 
with orchal, or very red, if with brazil. — That of crimfon 
fcarlet, if rocou have been ufed, will become of an aurora 
colour, or, if brazil have been ufed, red. — And that of vio- 
let crimfon, if brazil, or orchal have been ufed, will be of 
a colour bordering on red.-^On the contrary, if the three 
forts of crimfon be truly dyed, their liquors will difcover 
very little alteration. 

A ftill furer way to difcover whether crimfon filks have 
been rightly dyed, is by boiling a piece of ftandard dyed 
crimfon filk, kept for that purpofe at Dyers-hall, after the 
fame manner* and then comparing the tinctures of the two 
liquors. 

To difcover whether other colours have been dyed with galls,, 
the filk is put in fair boiling water, with pot-afhes, or foap, 
nearly of the weight of the filk ; after fome time, it is taken 
out ; upon which, if it have been dyed with galls, the co- 
lour will be all vanifhed, and nothing but that of the galls 
left, which is a fort of feulemort, or wood colour. 
The dying of filk with galls may alfo be detected by putting 
it in boiling water, with a gallon of citron juice ; being 
taken out, and wafhed in cold water, and then dipped in a 
black dye, if galls have been ufed, it will turn black ; if 
not, it will be of a brown-bread colour. 
To difcover whether black filk have been overdofed with 
galls, fteel filings, or flipp, it is boiled in fair water, with 
twice its weight of foap : if it be loaden with galls, it will 
turn reddifh, otherwife, it will keep its colour. 
To difcover whether black cloth have been firft woaded, 
and maddered ; a fample of it, and at the fame time, a fam- 
ple of ftandard black, kept for that purpofe by the dyers 
company, is to be taken ; and then as much Roman alum as 
is equal in weight to both, together with a like weight of 
pot-afhes, is to be put over the fire in a pan of bran water : 
when it begins to boil, the two famples to be put in ; and 
after half an hour to be taken out, and compared.— The 
piece which has only been woaded will be found bluifh, with 
fomewhat of a dull green ; if it have been both woaded and 
maddered, it will be of a tan, or minim colour ; and, if 
it have been neither woaded, nor maddered, its colour will 
be dunnifh, between yellow~and fallow. 
For cloths dyed of a minim colour, the proof is to be made 
after the fame manner as that of blacks. 
To know whether fcarlet, or crimfon cloth, have been dyed 
with pure cochineel, they are to be boiled with an ounce 
of alum*to a pound of cloth. 

For cloths of other colours, the proof is to be made in the 
fame manner as that of blacks and minims. — V. Savar. lib* 
cit. T. I. p. 1665, feqq. voc. DebouilH. 
Theory of Dying. — This article we cannot better clofe, than 
with fome general deductions which may let a little necefla- 
ry light into the theory of dying. As, 
i". That all the materials, which of themfelves give colour, 
are either red, yellow, or blue ; fo that out of them, and 
the primitive fundamental colour, white, all that great vari- 
ety, which we fee in dyed fluffs, arifes. — 2°. That few of 
the colouring materials, (as cochineel, foot, wood-wax, or 
woad) are in their outward and firft appearance, of the fame 
colour, which by the flighteft diftempers and folutions in 
the weakeft rnenftrua, they dye upon cloth, filk, &V.— 3 . 
That many of the colouring materials will not yield their 
colours without much grinding, fteeping, boiling, ferment- 
ing, or corrofion by powerful rnenftrua ; as red-wood, weld, 
woad, annotto, &c. — 4 . That many of the faid colouring 
materials will of themfelves give no colouring at all, as cop- 
peras, or galls, or with much difadvantage, unlefs the cloth, 
or other ftuff to be dyed, be firft covered or incruftated, as it 
were, with fome other matter, though colourlefs, afore- 
hand ; as madder, weld, and brazil, with alum. — 5 . That 
fome of the colouring materials, by the help of other colour- 
lefs ones, do ftrike different colours from what they would 
alone, and of themfelves ; as cochineel, and brazil. — 6°. 
That fome colours, as madder, indigo, and woad, by rei- 
terated tinctures, will at laft become black. 1 — 7 . That though 
green be the moft frequent and common of natural colours, 
yet there is no fimple ingredient, which is now ufed alone, 
to dye green with upon any material ; fap-green, the con- 
denfed juice of the ramnus berry, being the neareft ; and 
this only ufed by country people. — 8°. There is no black 
thing in ufe which dyes black ; though both the coal and 
foot of moft things burnt, or fcorched, be of that colour ; 
and the blacker, by how much the matter, before it was 
burnt, was whiter, as in the famous inftance of ivory black. 
— 9 . The tincture of fome dying fluffs will fade even with 
lying, or with the air, or will ftain even with water; but 
very much with wine, vinegar, urine, &fir. — ro°. Some of 
the dyers materials are ufed to bind and ftrengthen a colour ; 
fome to brighten it ; fome to give luftre to the ftuff, fome to 
difcharge and take off the colour, either in whole, or in 
part ; and fome out of fraud, to make the material dyed, if 
coftly, to be heavier. — ii°. Some dying ingredients, or 
drugs, by the coarfenefs of their bodies, make the thread of 
the dyed ftuff feem coarfer ; and fome by fhrinking them, 
fmaller ; and fome by levigating their afperities, finer. — 12 . 

Many 
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Many of the fame colours are dyed upon different fluff's with 
different materials ; as red-wood ufed in cloth, not in filks ; 
annotto in filks, not in cloth ; fo that they may be dyed at 
feveral prices. — 13'. Scowring, and wafhing of fluffs to be 
dyed, is to be done with appropriate materials ; as fometimes 
with ox-galls, fometimes with fullers earth, fometimes with 
foap : this latter being pernicious in fome cafes, where pot- 
afhes will flam or alter the colour. — 14 . Where great quan- 
tities of fluff's are to be dyed together, or where they are to 
be done with great fpeed, and where the pieces are very long, 
broad, thick, (3c. they are to be differently handled, both in 
refpect to the veficls and ingredients, — 15 . In fome colours 
and fluffs the tingent liquor muft be boiling ; in other cafes 
blood-warm, in fome it may be cold. — 16 . Some tingent li- 
quors are fitted for ufe by long keeping ; and in fome the 
virtue wears away by the fame. — 17°. Some colours, or fluffs, 
are beft dyed by reiterated dippings ever into the fame liquor 
at feveral intervals of time ; and fome by continuing longer, 
and others leiTer whiles therein. — 18". In fome cafes, the 
fnatter of the vefl'el wherein the liquors are heated, and the 
tinctures prepared, muft be • regarded ; as that the kettles be 
pewter for bowe-dye.— 19°. Little regard is had how much 
liquor is ufed in proportion to the dying drugs ; the liquor . 
being rather adjufted to the bulk of the fluff, as the vefiels 
are to the breadth of the fame ; the quantity of dying drugs 
being proportioned to the colour higher or lower, and to the 
fluffs both ; as likewife the falts are to the dying drugs. 
Concerning the weight which colours give to filks, for in 
them it is moft taken notice of, as being fold by weighty 
and being a commodity of great price ; it is obferved, that 
one pound of raw filk lofes four ounces by waffling out the 
gums, and natural fordes. — That the fame fcoured filk may 
be raifed to above thirty ounces from the remaining twelve, 
if it be dyed black, with certain materials. — That the rea'fon 

■ why black colour may be dyed the heavieft is, that all pon- 
derous drugs may be dyed black, being all of colours lighter 
than it ; whereas, perhaps, there feem to be few or no ma- 
terials wherewith to encreafe the weight of filk, which will 
confift with fair light colours ; fuch as will having been 
ufed, as white arfenic to carnations. 
Of things ufeful in dying, efpecially black, nothing encreafes 

1 weight fo much as galls ; by means whereof black filks re- 
cover the weight which they loft by wafhing out their gum : 

! Nor is it counted extraordinary, that blacks (hould gain a- 
bout four or fix ounces in the dying upon each pound. — Next 
to galls, old fuftic encreafes the weight, about ft-g in 12.— 
Madder about one ounce.. — Weld half an ounce. — The blue 
fat, in deep blues of the fifth flail, adds no confiderable 
weight. — Neither do logwood, cochineel, or annotto: nor 
feven copperas of itfelf, where galls are not. — Slipp adds 
much to the weight, and gives a deeper black than coppe- 
ras, which affords a good excufe for the dyers that ufe it. — 

. Petty'* Appar. to Hijl. of Dying, ap. Sprat. Lib. cit. p. 302, 

■Dying, in a more extenfive fenfe, is applied to all kinds of 
colourings given to bodies of any fort. See Colour. 
In which fenfe, dying amounts to the fame with coloration ; 
and includes flaining, painting, gilding, marbling, printing, 
(3c. See Painting, Gilding, (3c. — The Chinefe are 
laid to practife the dying of tea with catechu, which gives 
the green-tea leaf the colour, and its infufion the tincture of 
bohea. — V. Short. Diff. on Tea, pref. p. 15. See alfo the ar- 
ticles Tea and Catechu. 

The forts of dying, or coloration, now commonly ufed in 
vulgar trades, are, 1. Whitening of wax, and feveral forts 
of linen and cotton clothes, by the fun, air, and reciprocal 
cffufions of water. See Bleaching, Wax, (3c. — 2°. 
Staining of wood and leather by lime, fait, and liquors, as 
in ftaves, canes, marble leathers, marquetry, (3c. See 
Marquetry. — 3°. Marbling of paper, by diftempering 
the colours with ox-gall, and applying them upon a ftiff 
gummed liquor. See Paper. — 4°. Colouring, or rather 
difcolouring filks, tiffanies, (3c. by brimftone. — 5°. Colour- 

. ing feveral iron and copper works into black with oil. — 6°. 
■Giving leather a gold colour, or rather dying filver-leaves 
like gold, by varniflles; and in other cafes, by urine and 

. fufphur. — 7 . Staining of marble and alabafter, with heat 
and coloured oils. See Marble, (3c. — 8°. Tinging filver 
into brafs with brimftone or urine.— 9°. Colouring the bar- 
rels and locks of guns blue and purple with the temper of 
fmall-coal heat. — 10°. Colouring glafs *, cryftals, and ear- 
then ware, with the rufts, and folutions of metals. See 
Pottery, (3c: — 11°. Colouring live hair, as in Poland, 

. both horfe and man's hair; and alfo of furs t. — 12°. Ena- 
melling and annealing. See Enamelling. — 13 . Appli- 
cation of colours, as in the printing of books, and pictures, 

. and the making of playing cards, japanning, (3c. See 
Printing, Cards, Japanning, (3c. — 14". Gilding, 
and tinning with mercury, block-tin, and fal armoniac. 
See Gilding andTiNNlNG. — 15°. Colouring metals, as 
topper with calamine into brafs, and with zink or fpelter 
into gold, or into filver with arfenic : and of iron into cop- 
per with Hungarian vitriol. See Calamin, Brass, 
■ Zjnk, Arsenic, (3c— 16°. Making painters colours, by 
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preparing of earth, chalk and flatcs, as in umber, oken 
cullens-earth, (3c. out of the calces of lead, as cerufs and 
minium; by fublimates of mercury and brimftone, as in 
vermilion ; by tinging of white earths varioufly, as 'in ver- 
deter, and fome of the lakes ; by concrete juices or faiculse 
as indigo, pinks, fap-green, and lakes; and by rufts, as in 
yerdegreafe, (3c. See Ceruss, Minium, Vermilion 
Indigo, (3c— i ? ». The applying of thefe colours by the 
adhefion ot ox-gall, as in the marbled paper aforefaid I • or 
by gum-water, as in limning; or by clammy drying oils, as 
the oils of hnfeed, nuts, fpike, turpentine, (3 C See Paint 
ing, Limning, (3c— 18: Watering of tabbies. See 
Watering, Calender, Tabby, (3c— V Petty Ap 
par. Hiji. of Dying, ap. Sprat. Hijl. Roy. Societ. p. 28?, 

hi- 

* Glafs dyed is the common matter of artificial jewels - the 
tindures are given with zaft'er, manganefe, feretto crocus 
martis, (3c. The proceffes are ilefcribed at large i'n Anto- 
nio Nen, de Re Vitraria, Lib. I. c. lz, iq, 1/ faa — S,., 
alfo Glass, Gem, (3c. 4 JW — * 

•b The Peruvian women, when grown old, dye their grey hair 
black by a very untoward operation ; miss, holding the head 
fome hours with the hair fopped in a boiling tincture of the 
root of a tree called cuchau, by the Spaniards maquet - — 
Thofe brooks and fprings mentioned by Strabo, Pliny and 
others, were much more commodious, which would cBanfc 
the colour of the hair as well as of the coats of animals 
with only drinking their waters °. For the ufe of anriin/ 
white hair is dyed green by boiling it in ale with alum th?rl 
Keeping it in a decoflion of copperas with wax and water 
—It is dyed yellow by boiling in alum and ale with walnut- 
tree leaves ltamped in it.— Brown, by (teeping in fait and 
aleP.— »V. Man, de Trev. Sept. 1707. p. 1606, fern. ° Arift 
Hijl. Anim. de Gene,: Lib. IV. and V. Probl. }. 9. Coming' 
de Haht. Germ. Corp. CtSttf. p. 1 z6. P Gent. Angl. p. 9, f,qq\ 
Dying of leather, skins, be—Blue is given by fteepin? the 
fubject a day in urine and indigo, then boiling it with alum • 
or it may be given by tempering the indigo with red wine* 
and wafhing the ikins therewith.— Red is given by wafhing 
the fkins, and laying them two hours in galls ; then wring- 
ing them out; dipping them in a liquor made with liguftrum 
alum and verdegreafe in water ; and laftly, in a dye made of 
brazil wood boiled with lye.-— Purple is given by wetting the 
fkins with a folution of roche alum in warm water, and 
when dry again, rubbing them with the hand with a decoc- 
tion of log-wood in water cold. — Green is given by fmeerino- 
the fkin with fap-green and alum-water, boiled : 'to darken 
the colour, a little more indigo may be added— Dari green 
is alfo given with fteel filings and fal armoniac fteeped m u- 
rine till foft, then fmeered over the /kin ; which is to be 
dried in the ftiade.— Sky-colour is given with indigo fteeped 
in boiling water, and the next morning warmed and fmeer- 
ed over the fkin.— Yellow, by fmeering the fkin over with, 
aloes and linfeed oil diflblved and (trained : or by infhfmo- it 
in weld.— Orange-colour is given by fmeering with fuftic ber- 
ries boiled in alum-water : or for a deep orange, with tur- 
meric— V. Salm. Polygr. Lib. III. c. 34. p. 272,/^. 

Dying or Jiaining of wood, for inlaying, veneering, &c. Red 

is done by boiling the wood in water and alum ; then taking 
it out, adding brazil to the liquor, and giving the wood ano- 
ther boil in A.— Black, by brufhing it over with log-wood 
boiled in vinegar, hot; then wafhing it over with a decoai- 
on of galls, and copperas, till it be of the hue required — 
Any other colour may be given by fqueezing out the moifture 
of horfe-dung through a fieve, mixing it with diflblved roche 
alum and gum arabic ; and to the whole adding green, blue 
or any other colour defigned : after Handing two or three 
days, pear-tree or other wood cut to the thicknefs of half a 
crown, is put into the liquor boiling hot, and fufrered to 

remain till it be fufficiently coloured V. Park. Treat, of 

Japann. c. 27. p. 82, j'eq. 
Dying of hone, horn or ivory — Black is performed by fteeping 
brafs in aqua fortis till it be turned green : with this the 
bone, (3c. is to be wafhed once, or twice ; then put in a de- 
coction of log-wood and water, warm Green is begun by- 
boiling the bone, (3c. in alum-water ; then with verdegreafe, 
fal armoniac and white wine vinegar; keeping it hot therein 
till fufficiently green.-risW * is begun by boiling it in alum- 
water, and finiihed by decoction in a liquor compounded of 
quick-lime fteeped in rain-water, ftrained, and to every pint 
an ounce of brazil wood added : the bone, (3c. to be boiled 
herein till fufficiently red \— Other methods are given by 

Salmon b — And from him by Houghton c * V. Park. Lib. 

cit. p. 83, feqq. 'Salm. Polygraph. 1. 3. c. 35. p. 275,' feqq. 
' Hought. Colled. N° 138. T. I. p. 361. ' -' Jm 

* The refufe of the bow-dye given hogs to feed on, is faid 
to tinge their very bones red. This is a fpontaneous kind 
of dying, not unlike that in Virgil; who fpeaks of dying wool 
on the iheeps backs, by their feeding on properly coloured 
vegetables : 

Nee varios difcet mentiri lana cobres : 
Ipfe fed in pratis ariei jam fua*ve rvhenti 
Murice, jam croceo mutabit <vellera luto : 
Sponte fua fandyx pafcentes <-jeJliet agnos. 

Eel. 4. v. 42, feqq. 
The difficulty is to conceive how lambs Ihould feed on the 

fandyx, 
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findyx, which is a mineral fubftance ; the lame with what 
is otherwife called Jkndaracba. It is certain the poet takes 
it for a plant, as was long ago obferved by Pliny : Animad- 
•verfo Virgilmm exifimajfe herbam id ejfe. Hift. Nat. /. 35. c. 
6. This inference is chiefly drawn from the word pafcentes, 
which can mean nothing elfe, but that the lambs browiing 
on the fandyx, fhould receive the dye in their fleeces from the 
aliment. Dr. B — here gives us a correction which fets all 
to rights : for pafcer.tes he reads Hafcentes. On which footing 
the tenor of the paflkge is this: from that time there will 
be no need of dying wool with beautiful colours ; but the 
ibeep mail have "their fleeces ^/y^t/ naturally, and fpontaneouf- 
ly; fome with the murex, or purple colour; others with the 
hteitt, or yellow ; others with jh/idjx, Or red. Thofe that 
were already in being, and had white fleeces, fliall change 
them in pratis, in the meadows ; but all the lambs ihall be 
dyed beautifully nafcenies, at their birth. V. Mem. of Liter. 
T. 2. art. 2. p. 7, Ml- 



GYMNASIUM*, a place fitted for performing exer- 
cifes of the body. See Gymnasticks. 
* The word is Greek, yvpwtmov, formed of yvp.v<&, naked ; 

by reafon they anciently put off their clothes, to practife 

with the more freedom. 
Among the ancients, gymnafum, was a public edifice deftined 
for exercife, and where people were taught, and regularly 
difciplined therein, under proper matters. 
It" we may credit Solon in Lucian's Anacbarfis, and Cicero 
de Oral. lib. 2. the Greeks were the firft who had gymnafia ; 
and among the Greeks, the Lacedemonians : after them the 
Athenians ; from whom the Romans borrowed them. 
There were three principal gymnafw.ms at Athens; the aca- 
demy, where Plato taught ; the lyceum, noted for Ariftotle's 
lectures ; and the cynofarges, allotted for the populace. See 
Academy, and Lyceum. 

Vitruvius defcribes the ftructure and form of the ancient 
gymnafiums, lib. 5. c. II.- — They were called gymnafia, be- 
caufe the champions performed naked; and palaflra, from 
wrejttingi which was one of the molt ufual ex ere ifes* there : 
the Romans fometimes alfo called them thermes, becaufe the 
baths and bagnio's made a principal part thereof. See Pa- 
lustra, Bath, &c. 

It appears that they did not perform their exercifes quite na- 
ked fo early as the time of Homer, but always in draw- 
ers ; which they did not lay afide before the thirty fecond 
olympiad. One Orfippus is faid to have been the firft that 
introduced the practice ; for having been worfted by means 
of his drawers undoing, and entangling him, he threw them 
quite afide ; and the reft afterwards imitated him. 
The gymnafia conftfted of fevcral members or apartments. 
M. Burette, after Vitruvius, recites no lefs than twelve, viz. 
1°. The exterior portico's where the philofophers, rhetorici- 
ans, mathematicians, phyficians, and other virtuofi, read 
public lectures, difputcd, and rchearfed their performances. 
2°. The epbebeum, where the youth affembled very early to 
learn their exercifes in private, without any fpectators. y. 
The coryecum, apodyterion, or gymnaflerion, a kind of ward- 
robe where they ftript, either to bathe or exercife. 4 . The 
eltsothefium, alipterion, or uncluarium, appointed for the unc- 
tions which either preceded or followed the ufe of the 
bath, wreftling, pancratia, &c. 5 . The emi/hrium, or 
coniflra, in which they covered themfelves with fand or duft 
to dry up the oil, or fweat. 6". The palaflra properly fo 
called, where they practifed wreftling, the pugilate, pancra- 
tia, and divers other exercifes. 7 . The fphetriflerium, or 
tennis court, refcrved for exercifes wherein they ufed balls. 
8°. Large unpaved alleys, which comprehended the fpace 
between the portico's, and the walls wherewith the edifice 
was furrounded. 9 . The xyfli, which were portico's for 
the wrefllers in winter or bad weather. 10°. Other xyfli' s, 
or open alleys, allotted for dimmer and fine weather ; fome 
of which were quite open, and others planted with trees. 
II". The baths, confifting of feveral different apartments. 
See Bath. 12°. The fladium, a large fpace, of a femi- 
circular form, covered with fand, and furrounded with 
feats for the fpectators. See Stadium. 
For the adminiftration of the gymnafia, there were divers 
officers; the principal were, i°. The gymnafiarcha, who 
was the director and fuperintendant of the whole. 2°. 
The xyjlarcba, who prefided in the xyftus or ftadium. 3 . 
The gymnafia, or matter of the exercifes, who underftood 
their different effects, and could accommodate them to the 
different complexions of the athletae. 4 . The padotriba, 
whofe bufinefs was mechanically to teach the exercifes, 
without underftanding their theory or ufe. Under thefe 
four officers were a number of fubalterns, whofe names 
diftinguifhed their different functions. 

For die kinds of exercifes practifed in the gymnafia, they 
may be reduced to two chiles, as they depend either on the 
action of the body alone, or as they require external agents, 
or inftruments. The former are chiefly of two kinds; or- 
cheflice, and palaflrice. 
The orchcjlice comprehended, i\ Dancing, 2°. CabiJlUe, 



or the art of tumbling. 3". Spbteriflice, or tennis, including 
all the exercifes with pitae, or balls. 

The paltzjlrice comprifed all exercifes under the denominati- 
on palaflra ; as, wreftling, boxing, pancratia, hoplomachia, 
running, leaping, throwing the difcus, the exercife of the jave- 
lin, and that of the hoop, denominated by the Greeks Tp55C©S 
which conlifted m rolling an iron hoop, five or fix foot in 
diameter, befet with iron rings, the noife of which apprifing 
the people to give way, afforded them alfo an amufemerit. 
Both ftrength and fkill were requifite in directing this hoop, 
which was to be driven with an iron rod. 
To thefe mutt alfo he added, the exercifes belonging to the 
medicinal gymnafticks : as, i°. Walking. 2". Pocferati6n > 
or fhouting. 3". Holding one's breath. 

The bodily exercifes which depend on external agents, may 
be reduced to mounting the horfe, riding in a chaife, litter, 
or other wheeled vehicle, rocking in beds, or cradles, and 
fometimes fwinging : to which may be added, the art of 
fzuimming. — Hoffman enumerates no lefs than fifty five forts 
of gymnaftic exercifes. 
GYMNASTICKS, Gym nastice, or the Gymnastic 
art, denotes the art of performing exercifes of the body, 
whether for defence, health, or diversion. See Gymnasium* 
The gymnajlic art is divided into three fpecies, or branches ; 
military, medicinal, and athletic, or fportive. 
Several modern writers have treated of this art, as Mercuria- 
lis, de arte Gymnaflica; Faber, in Agoniflic. Joubert de 
Gymnafiis -, Cagnatus de Sank, tuend. Voffius de Shiatuor Ar- 
tib. Popular. Meurfius de Orchefha; Fuller in Medicincc 
Gymnaflica ; and M. Burette in feveral differ rations on the 
ancient Dancing, Sphcrifiics, Athletics, Wreflling, Pugillate r 
Difcus, Sec. 

M. Burette has given the hiftory of gymnaflics in the Me- 
moirs of the Royal Academy of Infcriptims. — According to 
him, this art is coeval with the world. In reality, we can 
hardly fuppofe mankind to have ever been without exercifes 
of the body ; which the defence of their perfons, the prefer- 
vation of health, and even recreation, and mirth, would 
neceffarily lead them fo. See Exercise. 
On the firft eftablifhment 'of fociety, men, being apprized 
of the neceffity of military exercifes for repelling the infulta 
of their neighbours, inftituted games, and propofed prizes,, 
to animate their youth to combats of divers kinds. See 
Game. And, as running, leaping, ftrength and dexterity 
of arm; in throwing the javelin, driving a ball, or a quoit, 
together with wreftling, &c. were exercifes fuited to the 
manner of fighting in thofe days ; fo the youth vied to excel 
in them in the prefence of the aged, who fat their judges, 
2nd difpenfed prizes to the conquerors : till what was origi- 
nally only amufement, became at length a matter of fuch 
importance, as to intereft famous cities, and entire nations 
in its practice. 

Hence an emulation and eagernefs to excel, in hopes one 
day of being proclaimed and crowned conquerors in the pub- 
lic games, which was the higheft honour a mortal could ar- 
rive at. Nay, they went fo far as to imagine, that even 
gods and demi-gods were not infenfible of what men were 
fo captivated withal ; and in confequence hereof, to intro- 
duce the greateft part of thefe exercifes into their religious 
ceremonies, the worfhip of their gods, and the funeral ho- 
nours done the manes of the dead. See Funeral, &c. 
Though it be hard to determine the precife epocha of the 
gymnajlic art, yet it appears from feveral pafi'ages in Homer, 
and particularly the 23d book of the Iliad, where he de* 
fcribes the games celebrated at the funeral of Patroclus, that 
it was not unknown at the time of the Trojan war. — From, 
that defcription, which is the earlieft monument now extant 
of the Grecian gymnaflics, it appears that they had chariot 
races, boxing, wreftling, foot races, gladiators, throwing; 
the difcus, drawing the bow, and hurling the javelin ; and 
it fhould feem from the particular account Homer gives of 
thefe exercifes, that even then the gymnaflk art wanted little 
of perfection : fo that when Galen fays, there was no gym- 
naftic art in Homer's days, and that it begun to appear no 
earlier than Plato, he is to be underftood of the medicinal 
gymnaflics only. This laft, indeed, had its rife later; be- 
caufe, while men continued fober and laborious, they had 
no occafion for it. But when luxury and idlenefs had re- 
duced them to the fad neceffity of applying to phyficians; 
thefe who had found that nothing contributed fo much to 
the prefervation and re-eftablifhnient of health, as exer- 
cifes proportioned to the different complexions, ages, and 
fexes, did not fail to remit them to the practice of gymnaflics. 
According to Plato, one Hcrodicus, prior a little to Hippo- 
crates, was the firft who introduced this art into phvfic; and 
his fucceflbrs, convinced by experience of its ufefulnefs, ap- 
plied themfelves in earneft to improve it. 
Hippocrates, in his book of Regimen, has given inftances of 
it, where he treats of exercife in general, and of the parti- 
cular effects of walking, with regard to health ; alfo of the 
different forts of races, either on foot or horfeback, leaping, 
wreftlinsr., the exercile of the fufpended ball called corycus* 
chironomy, unctions, frictions, rolling in the land, csV. See 
Friction, ciY. 
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But as phyficians did not adopt all the exerclfes of thcgym- 
- najlic art into their practice, it became divided between 
them and the matters of martial and athletic excrcifes, who 
kept fchools, the number of which was greatly encreafed in 
Greece. See Athleta, &c. 

At 'length the Romans alfo caught the fame tafte, and adopt- 
ing the military and athletic exercifes of the Greeks; im- 
proved and advanced them to the utmoft pitch of magnifi- 
cence, not to fay extravagance. But the declenfion of the 
empire involved the arts in its ruin; and, among others, 
gymnajlics and medicine ; which laft unhappily then rehn- 
quifhed the title it had to the former, and has neglected to 
refume it ever fmce. Sec Medicine. 
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LUSTRATION, Expiation; facrifices, or ceremonies, 
by which the Romans purified their cities, fields, armies, 
or people defiled by any crime, or impurity. See Lus- 
trum, Expiation, Purification, cVc 
Some of their lujlrations were public, others private. 
There were three fpecies, or manners of performing lujlra- 
tion ; viz. by fire and fulphur ; by water ; and by air j 
which laft was done by fanning and agitating^the air, round 
the tiling to be purified. See Ablution. 
There was alfo a peculiar kind of lujlration for young chil- 
dren. See Lustral day. 

Lomeier has a volume exprefs on the lujlrations of the anti- 
cnts : Joh. Lomeieri Zutphanenfis Epimenides, five de vete- 
rum gentilium Lujlrationibus ; firft printed at Utrecht in 1681, 
and fincc, with additions, in 1702, 4 . 
All pcrfons, flaves only excepted, he fhews, were minifters 
of fome fort of lujlration. — When any one died, the houfe 
was to be fwept after a particular manner, by way of purifi- 
cation : the priefts threw water on new married people, with 
the like intention. — to purify themfelves, people would even 
fometimes run naked through the ftreets ; fuch was their 
extravagance. And, as if fancy were not fertile enough in 
inventing modes of lujlration, they even ufed enchantments 
to raife the dead, in order to get inftructions what they muff- 
do to purge themfelves of their fins. Add, that they fre- 
quently raifed the opinion of the fandtity of their expiations 
by fictitious miracles. 

The birds, fay they, practife lujlration, both by wafhing 
themfelves, and throwing water on their neft. The hen 
takes ftraw, and ufes it to purify her chickens. — There was 
fcarce any action, at the beginning and end of which the 
Gentiles did not perform fome ceremony to cleanfe them- 
felves, and appeafe the gods. When they had no animals to 
facrifice, they made the figure of the beaft they would offer in 
dough, metal, or other matter ; and thus facrificed in effigy. 
Some expiations were performed in the water ; for which 
reafon, certain fountains and rivers were in great reputa- 
tion : others were performed in the air. — A certain heathen 
caufed himfelf to be ferioufly fifted in a fieve, as we now 
fift corn : another hung himfelf by a cord, and was toffed 
backwards and forwards : another (hut his eyes, and fet 
himfelf blindfold to find out a nofegay tied to a cord : others 
played at fee-faw, as a more efficacious way of appearing the 
gods. 

Fire was much ufed for expiation : fometimes the penitents 
were caff into the fire ; at others, only brought to the flame, 
or fmoke. 

It was common, on thefe occafions, to fhed human blood : 
The priefts of Cybele, Bellona, and Baal, made cruel inci- 
fions on themfelves. — Erectheus, king of Attica, facrificed 
his daughter to Proferpina. Several had their throats cut at 
Rome, to obtain the emperors health from the gods. Thofe 
who commanded armies, offered one of their foldiers to ap- 
peafe the anger of the gods ; that he alone might fuffer all 
the wrath the army deferved. 

All forts of perfumes, and odoriferous herbs, had "place in 
lujlration.' — The egg was much ufed among them, as being 
the fymbol of the four elements : its fhell, they fay, repre- 
fents the earth; the yolk, a globe of fire; the white refem- 
bles the water, and befides, it has a fpirit, which reprefents 
the air. For this reafon it is, that the bonza's, or Indian 
priefts, believe to this day that the world came out of an 
egg. — There is fcarce any pot-herb, pulfe, tree, mineral, or 
metal, which they did not offer the gods by way of expia- 
tion : nor did they forget, milk, bread, wine, or honey : 
what is more, they made ufe of the very fpittle, and urine. 
The poets had feigned that the gods purified themfelves, and 
they did not omit to purify their ftatues. — They made a luf- 
tration for children, the eighth day after their birth. — When 
a man who had been falfly reputed dead, returned home, he 
was not to enter his houfe by the door. — It was a fettled cuf- 
tom to offer no expiation for thofe who were hanged by 
order of juftice ; or that were killed by thunder. Neither 
did they offer any for thofe who were drowned in the fea ; 
it being the common opinion, that their fouls perifhed with 
their bodies. And hence it was, that perfons in danger of 
fhipwreck fometimes thruft their fyyords through their bodies, 
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that they might not die in the fea; where they thought their 
foul, which they fuppofed to be a .flame, would be totally 
extinguifhed. 

The moft celebrated expiatory facrifice was the hecatomb, 
when they offered an hundred beafts; though they common- 
ly did not offer fo many, but contented themfelves with 
killing twenty-five ; but thofe being quadrupeds, their feet 
came to an hundred. See Hecatomb. 
Lujlrations, and luftratory facrifices were not only performed 
for men, but alfo for temples, altars, theaters, trees foun- 
tains, rivers, fheep, fields and villages. When the Arval 
brothers offered a victim for the fields, their facrifice was 
called ambarvalia. See Ambaevalia. 
Cities were all to be purified, from time to time : fome 

walked the victim round their walls, and then flew him. 

The Athenians facrificed two men, one for the men of 
their city, and the other for the women. The Corinthians 
facrificed the children of Medea fo ; though the poets fay 
Medea killed them herfelf. The Romans performed the 
ceremony of purifying their city every fifth year -, whence 
the name of lujlrutn, given to the fpace of five years. See 
Lustrum. 

Divers of the expiations were auftere : fome faffed ; others 
abftained from all fenfual pleafures : fome, as the priefts of 
Cybele, caftrated themfelves; others, that they might live 
chafte, eat rue, or lay under the branches of a fhrub called 
agnus cajlus. See Agnus Cajlus. 

The poftures of the penitents were different, according to the 
different facrifices : they fometimes joined prayers to the fo- 
lemnity : at other times, a publick confeflion of fins was 
made.— The Indians, when they facrifice to Hercules, call 
him a thoufand reproachful names; and think they incur his 
anger, if any refpectful term come out of their mouth. 
The priefts changed their habits, according to the ceremo- 
nies to be performed: white, purple, and black, were the 
moft ufual colours. They had their heads always covered, 
and long hair, except in the facrifices of Saturn, Hercules, 
Honour, and a few others : only the priefts of Ifis were (ha- 
ven, becaufe that goddefs underwent the fame operation, af- 
ter the death of her hufband Ofiris. — In fome ceremonies the 
priefts were fhod, in others bare-foot: the poets exprefs the 
former by the word vinada. They had no girdles ; nay, 
they durft not pronounce the word ivyj becaufe ivy cleaves 
to every thing. — In the facrifices of Venus, and the Moon, 
every one took the habit of the contrary fex.- — Every thing 
was to be done by odd numbers ; becaufe they looked on an 
even number, which may be equally divided, as the fymbol 
of mortality and deftruction. The odd number was with, 
them holy: hence, Neptune's trident, Cerberus's three heads, 
and Jupiter's thunder-dart, with three points. 
They caft into the river, or at leaft out of the city, the ani- 
mals, or other things that had ferved for a lujlration, or fa- 
crifice of atonement ; and thought themfelves threatned with 
fome great misfortune, when by chance they trod upon them. 
— At Marfeilles, they took care to feed a poor man for fome 
time;- after which, they charged him with all the fins of the 
country, and drove him away: thofe of Leucade faftened 
a number of birds to a man charged with their fins, and in 
that condition caft him headlong from a high tower ; and if 
the birds hindered his being killed, they drove him out of 
the country. 

Part of thefe ceremonies were abolifhed by the emperor Con- 
ftantine, and his fucceflbrs; the reft fubfifted till the Gothic 
kings were mafters of Rome, under whom they expired ; 
except that feveral of them were adopted by the popes, and 
brought into the church, where they make a figure to this 
day : witnefs the numerous confec rat ions, benedictions, ex- 
orcifms, ablutions, fprinklings, proceflions, feafts, &c. ftill 
in ufe in the Roman church. See Consecration, csV. 

LUXATION*, Luxatio, in medicine and furgery, the 
flipping of the head of a bone from its proper receptacle 
into another place ; whereby the natural motion of the 
joint is deftroyed. See Bone, and Articulation. 

* The word is Latin, formed from luxare, to loofen. 
Luxation is the fame with what is other wife called dijkeation ; 
being the difplacing of a bone, or rather the disjointing of 
two bones articulated together for the motion of the part. 
Luxations are either violent, proceeding from fome external 
caufe ; as falls, ftrains, blows, leaps, extenfions, c5fr. — Or 
gentle, arifiug from internal caufes ; as a natural laxity of the 
ligaments, a fluxion of humours, or gradual collection there- 
of between the joints, &c. 

Luxation, properly, has place only amongft bones whofe ftruc- 
ture determines them to a manifeft motion, as are all thofe 
united by diarthrohs ; thofe articulated by fynarthrofis, where 
there is no manifeft motion, are indeed fubject to fracture, 
caries, exoftofis, &c. but not to luxation. See Di arthro- 
sis, &c. 
Luxations, again, are either perfeSI, or impcrfeSi. 

PerfeEi, or comphat Luxation, eEapgphma, is that where 
the head of a bone is actually ftarted out of the cavity of an- 
other. — It is known by a tumour, or protuberance, formed 
by the head of the feparated bone, which raifes up the fkin, 
and mufcular ftefh above its natural level in the part not de- 
2 ftineJ 
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{lined to receive it ; ami a hollownefs or finking in the place 
from whence it is ftarted, perceivable by the touch. — It is 
alfo attended with great pain, a total abolition of motion, 
and a fhortening of the limb. 

JmperfecJ, or partial Luxation, itapapgphma, called alfo 
ftibluxation, is where the motion is only much impaired, the 
joint weaked, and a deformity perceivable in it, when com- 
pared with the oppofite part, which is found. — This is other- 
wife called a f rain, when it proceeds from an external caufe; 
or, fimply, a relaxation, when from an internal one. 
A luxation is faid to be fimple, when it lias no other accident 
or injury accompanying it — complicated., when it is attended 
with a wound, inflammation, fracture, or the like. 
The cure of a luxation is by a fpeedy reduction of the diflo- 
cated member to its natural place. — To this are neceflary, 
i°. Extenfion, avrtZaaiq, which a luxated as well as fractured 
member requires ; as well on account of the contraction of 
the tendons, as that the head of the bone may more directly 
be intruded into its feat. — This extenfion is made either by 
the hands alone, which is called modus pal&flricus, becaufe, 
among wreftlers, diflocated members ufe to be reduced after 
this manner ; or by ligatures, or towels ; or by inftruments, 
or great machines, when the luxation is difficult, and inve- 
terate. 

2°. After extenfion, follows the Intruding of the joint into 
the natural cavity; which, likewife, may either be effected 
by the hands only, or by the heel, (as when the head of the 
os humeri is fallen into the arm-pit) or by means of ladders, 
doors, peftles, or Hippocrates's inftrument, called ambe. — 
This way is termed methodical, by way of diftinction from 
the third, which is called organical, becaufe performed by 
large inftruments, and machines, but now altogether out of 
ufe. 

Gourmelinus to thefe adds, awolW^, the very act of reducing 
the member into its own place, which is to be known by the 
found ufually heard, and from the ufe and motion of the re- 
duced joint. 

Laftly, becaufe on account of the laxity of the tendons, &c. 
the reduced bone cannot remain in its natural pofition, it 
is neceflary yet further to apply comprefles and bandage ; 
by whofe means the articulation is preferved fafe, till the 
ligaments may acquire their ufual ftrength of elafticity and 
aftriclion. 

LYRE. — Mr. Barnes, in the prolegomena to his edition of 
Anacreon, has an enquiry into the antiquity and ftructure of 
the lyre ; of which he makes Jubal the firft inventor. For 
the feveral changes this inftrument underwent, by the addi- 
tion of new firings, he obferves that, according to Diodorus, 
it had originally only three ; whence it was called Tpixops©*. 
Afterwards, it had feven firings ; as appears from Homer 
Pindar, Horace, Virgil, cjSV. Feftus Avienus gives the lyre 
of Orpheus nine firings. David mentions an inftrument of 
that fort frrung with ten, in pfalterio decachordo. Timotheus 
of Miletus added four to the old feven, which made eleven. 
Jofephus, in his Jewljh Antiquities, makes mention of one 
with twelve firings ; to which were afterwards added fix 
others, which made eighteen in all. — Anacreon himfelf fays, 
p. 253. of Mr. Barnes's edition, canto •viginti toils chordis. — 
For the modern lyre, or Welfh harp, confifting of forty 
firings, it is fufficiently known. 

LYRIC. — This fpecies of poetry was originally employed in 
celebrating the praifes of gods and heroes ; though it was af- 
terwards introduced into feafts, and public diverfions : it is a 
miftake to imagine Anacreon, as the Greeks do, the author 
of it ; fince it appears from fcripture to have been in ufe 
above a thoufand years before that poet.— Mr. Barnes fhows 
how unjuft it is to exclude heroic fubjects and actions from 
this fort of verfe, lyric poetry being capable of all the eleva- 
tion and fublimity fuch fubjects require; which he confirms 
by the example of Alcseus, Stefichorus, Anacreon, and Ho- 
race, and by his own effay, A Triumphal Ode, inferibed to 
the duke of Marlborough, at the head of this edition : he con- 
cludes with the hiftory of lyric poefy, and of thofe ancients 
who excelled in it. 
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PAPER*, a thin flexible leaf, ufually white, artificially 
prepared of fome vegetable fubflance, chiefly to write 
upon, with ink. See Writing, Ink, &c 

* The word is formed from the Greek ira.^©*, papyrus, the 
name of an Egyptian plant, called alio |3i/3a@', biblus, where- 
on the ancients ufed to write. 
Various are the materials, on which mankind in different 
ages and countries have contrived to write their fentiments ; 
as on flones, bricks, the leaves of flowers, and trees, and 
their rinds or barks ; alfo tables of wood, wax, and ivory ; 
to which may be added plates of lead, linen rolls, &c. At 
length the Egyptian papyrus was invented ; then parchment, 
cotton paper, and laftly the common or linen paper a . 
fFid, Maffei Ifior. Diphm. 1. 2. §. 3 — 10. B'tbl. Ital. T. 2. p. 
242. Leo Aflat. Antiq. Betrufc. p. 127. feq. Hug. de Scrib. 
Orig. Alex, ab Alexand. 1. 2. c. 30. Barthol. Dip. 4. deLibr. 
Legend, p. go, feq. 



In fome places and ages they have even written on the fkina 
of fifties; in others, on the interlines of ferpents ; and in 
others, on the backs of tortoifes/ — Not to mention what E- 
piphanius relates, that Mofes received the law written on ta- 
bles of fapphire ; nor what the Cabbalifts dream, that the 
fame was written on a globe of fire ; nor' laftly, thofe mili- 
tary teftaments fpoken of by civilians, which were written 
in the duft or land b . 

b Vid - Mabill, de Re diplomat. 1. 1 . c. 8. Fabric. Bill. Ant. c. 
21. \. 9. p. 610, feq. Reimm. Idea Svftem. Jntiq. Liter, p. 
309. See alib the articles Book, Parchment, tiff. 
There are few parts of plants but have been ufed for paper, 
and books : and hence the feveral terms, biblos, codex, liber^ 
folium, tabula, tUta, philura, fcheda, &c. which exprefs the 
feveral parts on which they were written : and though in 
Europe all difippeared upon the introduction of papyrus and 
parchment, yet in fome other countries the ufe of divers of 
them obtain to this day. — In Ceylon, for inftance, they 
write on the leaves of the Talipot: 'The Bramin MSS. in 
the Tulinga language, fent to Oxford from Fort St. George, 
are written on leaves of the Ampana or Palma Malabarica : 
b Hermannus gives an account of a monftrous palm-tree call- 
ed Codda panna, or P 'alma J\dont ana Malabarica, which a- 
bout the 35th year of its age, rifes to be 60 or 70 foot 
high, with plicated leaves nearly round, 20 foot broad ; 
wherewith they commonly cover their houfes; and on which 
they alfo write ; part of one leave fufficing to make a mode- 
rate book. They write between the folds, making the cha- 
racters through the outer cuticle c . 

a Knox. Hift. Ceyl. 1. 3. Le Clerc, Bibl. Univ. T. 23.' p. 242. 1 

b Phil. Tranf. No. 246. p. 422, feq. » Vid. Hart. Ind. 

Malab. P, 3. Phil. Iran/. No. 145. p. 108. 
In the Maldivee iflands, the natives are faid to write on the 
leaves of a tree called ?nacarequean, which are a fathom and 
a half long and a foot broad. And in divers parts of the 
Eaft- Indies, the leaves of the mufa arbor or plantain tree 
dried in the fun, ferved the fame ufe, till of late that the 
French have taught them the ufe of European paper, — ^Ray, 
in fine, enumerates divers kinds of Indian and American 
trees which bear paper ; particularly one called xagua, which 
has fomething in it extraordinary : its leaves are fo large, 
and of fo clofe a texture, that they cover a man from top 
to toe, and fhelter him from the rain, and other inclemen- 
cies of the air, like a cloak ; from the innermoft fubflance of 
which leaves, a paper is taken ; being a white and fine mem- 
brane like the fkin of an egg, as large as a fkin of our vellum 
or parchment, and nothing inferior for beauty and goodnefs 
to the beft of our papers e . 

d Vid. Savar. D. de Comm. T. 2. p. 967, * Vid. ,Ray Hift. 

Plantar. T. 2. 1. 32. Nouv. Rep. Let. T. 12. p. 361. 
Paper is chiefly made among us of linen or hempen rags, 
beaten to a pulp in water, and moulded into fquare fheets, of 
the thicknefs required— But it may alfo be made of nettles, 
hay, turnips, parfnips, colewort leaves, earth-flax, or any 
thing that is fibrous ; nay it may be made of white woollen 
rags ; though this would not ferve for writing, becaufe of 
the hairinefs f._The Chinefe paper is fo fine, that many Eu- 
ropeans have thought it was made of filk ; not confiderin2 4 
fays du Halde, that filk cannot be beat into fuch a parte, 
as is neceflary to make paper £.- though the fame author 
afterwards fpeaks of a paper or parchment made of the balls 
of filk-worms ; and the like we are alfured by others is done 
at Cathay b . 

'" Hought. Colled. No. 360. T. 2. p. 418, feq. s Defeript. of 

Chin. p. 360, feq. h Vid. Bufbeq. Legal. Turc. Epift. 4. 

p. 329. 
Paper with regard to the manner of making it, and the ma- 
terials employed therein, is reducible to divers kinds: E- 
gyptian, European and Chinefe paper ; we alfo find mention 
of cotton paper, bark paper, and asbeftine or incombufliblt 
paper. 
Egyptian Paper, is that which was principally ufed among 
the ancients ; made of a rufh called papyrus, or biblus, grow- 
ing chiefly in Egypt about the banks of the Nile ; though it 
was alfo found in India ; and Guilandinus allures us, he faw 
in Chaldaea, at the confluence of the Tygris and Euphrates, 
large fens, wherein with his own hands he plucked a papyrus 
differing in nothing from that of the Nile. Strabo likewife 
fpeaks of a fort of papyrus growing in Italy ; but we do not 
find it was ever ufed for making paper. 

The'defcription given by Pliny ' of the papyrus or paper-rujh, 
is fomewhat obfeure. Its root, according to him, is of the 
thicknefs of a man's arm, and ten cubits long : from this a- 
rife a great number of triangular ftalks 6 or 7 cubits hio-fij 
each thick enough to be eafily (panned. Its leaves are long 
like thofe of the bull-ruih ; its flowers ftamineous, ranged 
in clufters at the extremities of the ftalks; its roots woody 
and knotted like thofe of rufhes, and its tafte and fmell near 
a-kin to thofe of the Cvperus k . 
iVid. Plin. Hift. Nat.'h 13. c. 11. fc Vid. Theophr. Hift, 

Plant. 1. 4. c. 9, and Dalecamp._ who gives us a figure of it, 

Hift. 1. 18. p. 1883.— See alfo'Bauhin. 1. 18. c. 1S6. who 

with Gefner makes it a fpecies of Cyperus. Grew, Muf.Reg;. 

Societ. P. 2. fedf. 2. p. 225* feq. Maffei, Ijhr. Diplom. Bibl. 

Jtal.T. 2. p. 246. J 
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Bcfidcs paper, they make fails, ropes, and other naval rigging ; 
as alfo mats, blankets, clothes, and even mips, of the ftalk 
of the papyrus. Mufes, we are told, when a child, was 
expofed on the banks of the Nile, tv hfai *a*vp3, i. e. in a 
bafket of papyrus. Add, that the Egyptian priefts wore fhocs 
of papyrus. Guilandinus, a Pruffian phyfician, has a cele- 
brated work exprefsly on the ancient papyrus, by way of 
commentary on three chapters of fifiny*, wherein is am- 
ply, and with great learning, explained all that relates to 
this ftibjeft ; yet Scaliger has written a fevere critique on it, 
in which fome inaccuracies of Guilandinus are pointed 
out**, which has not hindered Kirchmayer from adopting 
almoft Guilandinus's whole book in a differtation on the pa- 
pyrus ***. Add, that the moft ingenious and learned count 
Scipio Maffei has lately vindicated Guilandinus againft the 
exceptions of Scaliger, as well as of Voffius and Hardouin. — 
Vid, If or. Diplomat. 1. 2. Bibl. Ital T. 2. p. 248. 

* Melcb. Guilandin't Papyrus, h. e. Gommentarius in tria C. Plinii 
Majoris de papyro capita, fc. lib- XIII. c. II, 12, 13. firft 
puolifhed at Venice in 1572, and afterwards at Amberg in 
1613, by -Salmu th.— It feems Guilandinus intended a com- 
mentary on the whole of Pliny's Natural Hiftory ; but this 
fmall part, not exceeding a moderate page, taking him up 
full fix months, it is no wonder he was difcouraged from pro- 
ceeding with the reft. In thefe three chapters he has re- 
Itored above twenty paffages in the text of Pliny, not merely 
from his own conjecture, or the help of MSS. but from the 
nature of the things defcribed, and the teftimonies of authors 
of the nrft rank : beiides that, he had been upon the fpot 
where formerly the papyrus was manufactured, and had care- 
fully examined all the ancient Greek and Latin authors who 
fpeak of it. 
** J°f- J "ft- Scaligeri Animadverjisnes in Melchioris Guilandini 
C&mnentarium in tria C. Plitiii capita, lib. XIII. Hiftoria? Mun- 
di five Naturalis, qitibus agi't de papyro, firft publiihed in the 
Leiliones Mhliotbecaria: memorabiles, of Rudqlphus Capellus, at 
Hamburgh in 1682. — Where he follows Guilandinus flep by 
ftep, finds as many faults in him as his father had done in 
Cardan, and ufes him altogether as coarfely ; every where 
pointing out his literary miftakes, and labouring to ihow, 
that inltead of reftoring Pliny, he has often miitaken and 
corrupted him. 
*** M. Seb. Kirchma'uri Uffenhaimenfts Fraud Differtatio Phihlo- 

fica de papyro •veterum. Witteberga, 1666. 4to. — He had done 
etter fervice, if befides Guilandinus he had confulted others, 
and particularly Scaliger. But as he chofe to follow one ra- 
ther than many, and that too as the blind follow their guides, 
his fate has been much the fame. 
The origin of the art of making paper of the papyrus is very 
obfeure : no doubt it was firft difcovered in Egypt. Ifidore 
fixes it more particularly to the city Memphis. — Orig. 1. 6. 
c. 10. In which he feems to be countenanced by Lucan, 
where he fays, 

Nondum flumineas Memphis contexere Bibbs 

Noverat • Pharfal. 1. 3. v. 222. 

The sera of this invention is warmly difputed : Varro the 
moft learned of the Romans, fixed it to the time of Alexan- 
der the Great, after the building the city Alexandria by that 
conqueror; but feveral objections of no fmall weight are 
brought agatnft this decifion. Pliny recites a paflage out of 
a very ancient annalift, one Caflius Hemina, wherein men- 
tion is made of paper books found in Numa's tomb 535 
years after his death, which had been buried with him * ; 
now Numa was prior to Alexander by above 300 years. 
Guilandinus in effect, maintains with great erudition, that 
the name and ufe of the papyrus were known to the Greeks 
long before Alexander conquered Egypt ; and that the word: 
/3«;3a©- and Pipjuo* occur in their received fignification in au- 
thors prior to, or at leaft older than Alexander, particularly 
Anacreon, AIceus, Plato the comedian, Ariftomenes, Cra- 
tinus, Antiphanes, Plato the philofopher, yEichylus and Ari- 
ibotle. And whereas fome fpeak of I know not what pfeudo- 
hlblus, known before the difcovery of the true fort, he ar- 
gues on the contrary, that the blblus mentioned by thofe au- 
thors prior to the conqueft of Alexander, appears from 
Herodotus, Theophraftus, and others, to be the very fame 
plant with the blblus or papyrus, of which paper was made. 
Even Homer and Hefiod, the moft ancient Greek poets, 
and who, by Herodotus's teftimony, lived about 400 years 
before himfelf, appear to have been no ftrangers to the pa- 
pyrus, fince they make exprefs mention of it b . 
, a Fid. Plin. 1. 13. c. 13. b Guiland. Papyr. Membr. 2. Re- 

imm. Idea Syft. Autiq. Liter, p. 285, feq. Kirchmai. Dijf. de 
Papyr. Art. II. §. 2. 
To this' it may be anfwered, that fuppofing the phntpapyrus 
known in Greece long before Alexander's conqueft of Egypt, 
it no more follows, that they had then the ufe of papa; than 
it follows that men had wine immediately on the difcovery 
of the vine: this laft it is certain was known among them 
long before they made wine ; and to this day, a part of the 
new world called Florida is fald to abound with vines, though 
no ufe have been yet made of them either by the inhabi- 
tants or the Spaniards. As it was with the vine, which 
mull have been known before wine could he made from 
it, fo it is with papyrus, which among the Greeks was long 
ufed for tying up things, before it came to be written on. 
In reality, Guilandinus produces teftimonies from Anagreon 
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and Alcasus, in which the papyrus is employed for binding 
and not for paper : add, that he ill translates rvifaptx au%mc, 
ellychnium, fince aujc«©- here is the torch itfelf. Nor does 
the poet fay it was made of papyrus, but tyed up with it. — 
Vid. Scalig. lib. cit. Reimm. ubl fupra, p. 305, feq. 
Some have even doubted whether the art of manufacturing 
the papyrus wa9 fo ancient as Alexander's time ; chiefly on 
this ground, that for 200 years after Alexander, men wrote 
on fkms, and barks of trees: but this is no-wife conclufive. 
The fcarcity of the new manufacture may account for it : 
fome ages afterwards, even as low as Tiberius, we read of 
fuch a fcarcity of paper, that its ufe even in contracts was 
difpenfed with by a decree of the fenate, and the opinion of 
the judges. The .fame confederation may be carried further : 
paper might have been known in Egypt, Judaea, Syria, and 
Afla on this fide Taurus, long before the birth of Alexander, 
though not in common ufe : but it was later ere the Europe- 
ans received it ; and probably it was by means of Alexan- 
der's conqueft that it firft became publickly known there. 
When the manufacture of the Egyptian paper ceafed, is a- 
nother queflion ; for at prefent the Papyrotechnia /Egyptiaca 
may be reckoned among thofe arts that are loft. Euftathius, 
the learned commentator on Homer, teftifies, that even in 
his time, viz, in 1170. it was difufed'; Mabillon indeed 
maintains that it continued till the Xlth century after Chrift, 
and cites one Fridegod, a monkifh poet of the Xth century, 
as fpeaking of it as fubfifling in the age before his, that is in 
the IXth ; but that it continued longer, the fame Mabillon 
endeavours to evince from feveral papal bulls wrote on it as 
low as the Xlth century* 1 . 

c Vid. Euftath. ed Homer. Odyff. <J>. Fojf. de Art. Gramm. 1. I. c. 
37. d Fid. Mabill. de Re diplomat. 1. i.e. 8. §. 6, feq. 

Reimm. Idea Syft. Antiq. Liter, p. 311. 
Maffei, on the other hand, maintains with more probability, 
that the papyrus was generally difufed before the Vth centu- 
ry j for we find no authentic records written on it dated 
fince that time ; thofe bulls of popes, cited by Mabillon, ap- 
pearing rather to be written on cotton paper c . But this we 
may obferve, relates only to the general and legal ufe of the 
papyrus. — For that it mould have continued to be made by 
particular perfons feveral hundred years after it firft began to 
give way, is not to be wondered at. 

c Fid. Maffei Ijtor. Diplomat, he. cit. Bibl. Ital. T. z. p. 251. 
In reality, a more commodious fort of paper, made of cot- 
ton, having been invented fome ages before in the eaft, 
and coming to be introduced into Europe, feems to have 
turned the papyrus out of doors.— -To which the continual 
wars with the Saracens, by which the traffick to Alexandria 
was rendered precarious, might polhbly contribute. 
Yet feveral books written on leaves of the papyrus have even 
continued to our days : Mabillon fays, he had one of them, 
and adds, that there is another in the Petavian library, being 
a volume in fmall folio, containing feveral fermons of St. 
Auguftin j he alfo mentions a third, containing that father's 
epiftles, formerly belonging to the church of Narbonne, 
and now in the cuftody of Madame de Phirmacon. Befides 
the homilies of Avitus bifhop of Vienne, and divers diplo- 
ma's or charters all written on the papyrus, which appear 
not to be lefs than 1100 years old f . — But the decifions of 
this learned father concerning MSS. notwithftanding all his 
diplomatic fkill fo highly boafted of, are not always infalli- 
ble : witnefs his taking the MS. of St. Mark's gofpel at Ve- 
nice to be written on Egyptian papyrus, and that of Jofephus 
at Milan not to be fo. — Maffei fhews on the contrary, that 
the former is cotton paper, and that the fatter appears at 
firft fight to be Egyptian : not but the Venetian MS. is ve- 
ry old j but it has been fo much ufed, that its leaves are as 
it were transformed into the original pafte from whence they 
were made s. 

f Fid. Mabill. Suppl. ad Libr. de Re diplomat. Joum. des Seav. 

T. 32. P. 2. p. 992. s Fid. Maffei lib. cit. Bibl. Ital. T. 

2. p. 252. 

Manner of making the Egyptian Paper. — They began with 

lopping off the two extremes of the papyrus, viz. the head 

and root, as of no ufe in this manufacture : the remaining 

ftem they flit length-wife into two equal parts, and from 

each of thefe they ftripped the thin fcaly coats or pellicles *, 

whereof it was compofed, with the, point of a penknife**. 

The innermoft of thofe pellicles were looked on as the beft ; 

and thofe nenreft the rind or bark the- worft : they were- 

kept apart accordingly, and conftituted different forts of 

paper. 

* Thefe pellicles are called in Pliny by twelve different names,, 
viz. phihtra, ramentum, febeda, cutis, plagula, corium, ta-nia, 
fubtegmen, Jlatumai, pagiva, tabula and papyrus. 
** The generality of criticks, in lieu of a penknife, employ a 
needle to feparate the pellicles ; in which they are warranted 
bv the common text of Pliny : Pr&parantur ex eo charts, di- 
<vifo am in prateuues, fed quam latijjimas philuras. But Gui- 
landinus makes a corre&ion here : he had found by experi- 
ment, that the pellicles of papyrus cannot be feparated by a 
needle ; but that a very fharp knife is required : for which 
reafon inflcad of diwfo acu, he reads dlvifo fcapo'-. In which 
he is followed by Maffei ; though Hardouin, Voffius, Pitif- 
cus, and others, retain the ancient reading h . 
a Fid, Guiland. Papyr, Mrmh: 10. $. 3 ^ S- Maffei, Ifiar. 
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DiploM. ap. Bihl. Ital. T. 2. p. 247, feq. b Vo(T de Art. 

Grammat. 1. I. c. 37. Pitifc. L. Ant. T. I. p. 413- *W. Char- 
ts. Hardou. adVlin. 1. 13. c. 12. 
As the pellicles were taken off, they extended them on a 
table : then two or more of them were laid over each other 
tranfverfely, fo as that their fibres made right angles; in this 
ftate they were glued together by the muddy waters of the 
Nilus *. Thefe being next preffed to get out the water, 
then dried, and laftly flatted and fmoothed by beating them 
with a mallet; constituted paper: which they fometimes po- 
lifhed further by rubbing it with a hemifphere of glafs, or 
the like.— Vid. Plin. Guiland. & Maffei hcc. citt. 

* In other countries, where the waters of the Nile were not to 

be had, the pellicles were fattened together with a parte 

made of the fineft wheat-flower, mixed with hot water, and 

a fprinkling of vinegar. 
There were paper manufactures in divers cities of Egypt : 
but the greateft and moft celebrated, was that at Alexan- 
dria, where, according to Varro's account, paper was firft 
made. It is certain at leaft it was from hence that Greece 
and Italy were furnifhed, on account of the convenient fitu- 
ation of that port : and it is more than probable it was 
this gave the Romans occafion to conclude the art had been 
invented there. It was not till late, when Egypt was redu- 
ced into a Roman province, that they had much intercourfe 
or even knowledge of the inland cities of Egypt, where pa- 
per was alfo made. — The trade and confumption of this 
commodity were in reality incredible. Vopifcus relates, 
that the tyrant Firmus who rebelled in Egypt, publickly de- 
clared he could maintain an army only with paper and glue, 
papyro & glutine. This, Cafaubon understands as fpoken of 
^he produce, and revenue of paper; though Salmafius takes 
it to be meant of the papyrus itfelf, which could fupply moft 
of the necenaries of life.' — Vid. Montfauc. Paltsogr. Grarc. 
I. 1. c. 2. p. 14. 

We find divers fpecies of Egyptian paper mentioned in anci- 
ent writers : fome denominated from the places where they 
were manufactured ; as, i°. the Amphitheatnca, fuppofed to 
have been made in fome building belonging to an amphithe- 
atre at Alexandria. Though Guilandinus, with more proba- 
bility, reads it Arthribitka, from Arthribis, a city in the 
middle of the Delta, which was the place of its manufac- 
ture. What countenances the correction, is, that we find 
mention of this paper before there was fo much as an am- 
phitheatre at Rome, much lefs at Alexandria. — z°. Saitica, 
made in the city Sai. — 3°, Taniotica, or according to others 
Taitica, whofe place authors are not agreed on. 
There were other forts denominated from the makers ; as, 
i°. the Fanniana, from the grammarian Rhem. Fannius 
Pakemon, who kept a paper work. It was final}, but finer 
than the amphitheatrical paper ; being firft wrought at Alex- 
andria, and afterwards finifhed at Rome. — 1°. Claudia, firft 
made by order of the emperor Claudius. This was reputed 
the beft of all, in that befides the two pellicles, in common 
with the reft, it had a third. 

Others were denominated from the ufes they were intended 
for; as, i°. Hieratica, the firft or oldeft fort, which was 
appropriated to religious ufes ; this was afterwards denomi- 
nated Augujla and Liviana, in complement to the emperor 
of that name, and his wife ; who, according to fome, im- 
proved and made it whiter than before. — 2°. Emporetica, or 
Etnporka, a fmall and coarfe fort, ferving Ihop-keepers ufes 
to tie up goods, &c. 

The qualities for which the ancient papers were prized, were 
their thinnefs, clofenefs, whitenefs and fmoothnefs : though 
their breadth alfo confiderably enhanced their value. — That 
fort called Charta Claudia was thirteen inches wide ; the 
Hieratica, eleven; the Fanniana, ten; Amphkheatrka, nine: 
for the Saitica, it exceeded not the diameter of the mallet it 
was beaten with a . 

a See further concerning the ancient paper in Nigrifoli Dijf. de 

Charta ejxfque ufu apud antiques Ext. hi Galkr. de Mixerv. T. 

3. p. 249, feq. Other authors are enumerated in Fabric. 

Bihl. Antiq. c. 21. §. 9. p. 609. Pitifc. L. Ant. hcc. citt. 
Bark Paper, if it may be fo called, was only the liber, or 
inner whitilh rind inclofed between the bark and the wood 
of divers trees, as the maple, plane, beech and elm, but e- 
fpecially the tilia, tyavpa, or linden tree, which was that 
moffly ufed for this purpofe. — On this, ftripped off, flatted 
and dried, the ancients wrote books ; feveral of which are 
faid to be ftill extant b . 

*Vid. Plin. Hi/?. Nat. 1. 13. c. 11. Hardou. Not. ad Bund. 

Suid. Lex. in Vqc. (pfjiupa. Ifid. Orig. 1. 6. c. 13. Alexand. 

ab Alexand. 1. 2. c. 30. Salmuth. ad Pancirol. 1. 2. tit. 13. 

p. 252, feq. 
Mabillon and Montfaucon fpeak frequently of manufcripts 
and diploma's on bark, and are very exprefs in diftinguifh- 
ing between the papyrus ufed by the Egyptians, and the liber 
or bark in ufe in other countries. The two are alledged 
to differ in this, that the bark paper was thicker and brit- 
tler than the papyrus, as well as more apt to cleave or fhi- 
ver, by which the writing was fometimes loft; as is the 
cafe in a bark manufcript in the abbey of St. Germains 
where the bottom of the paper remains, but the outer fur- 
face, on which the letters had been drawn, is in many pla- 
. ces peeled off c . 



c Pid. Montfauc. PaLcogr. Grtec 1. 1. c. 2. p. i$. Mabill. dt 
Re Diplom. I. 1. c. 8. Reimm. Idea Stfl. Antiq. Liter, p. 

But MafFei, it muft not be forgot, combats the whole fyf- 
tem of bark manufcripts* and charters, as a popular error ; 
and maintains that the ancients never wrote diploma's on 
bark ; that the distinction between the papers made of the 
papyrus and of cortex is without foundation ; that the only 
ufe of the tilia or linden, was for making thin boards or 
tablets for diptycha or pocket-books, wherein they wrote 
on both fides, as is done among us: an advantage which 
they could not have in the Egyptian paper by reafon of its 
thinnefs. 

A late French writer on the rules of criticifm wanders fur- 
ther out of the way ; when he fpeaks of a fort of paper in 
Egypt made of the pith of the cyperus : he defcribes the 
manner of preparation, which was by reducing this pith to 
a pulp, and then fpreading it out in leaves. — fid. Hon. St. 
Marie Reflex, fur les Regl. de la crit. T. 2. Diff. 4. p. 77. 
not. — But this we fufpect for a chimera hatched only in the 
critick's brain. 

Not but there occur divers anomalous forts of paper, which 
antiquaries are not a little puzzled with, what fpecies to re- 
fer them to : fuch is that of two bulls in the archives of 
the church of Gironne issued by the antipopes Romanus and 
Formofus, between the years 891 and 895. They are two 
ells long, and one broad, confift of two leaves or pellicles 
glued together tranfverfly, and are ftill legible in moft pla- 
ces. The conjectures of the French Scavans are numerous: 
the abbot Hieraut de Bellmont has a difcourfe exprefs on 
the occafion. Some will have them made of the leaves 
of the alga, or feawreck — others of the leaves of a rufh 
called la hoga, growing in the marines of Rouffillon — 
others of papyrus — others of cotton — and others of bark. 
So little certainty there is in thefe things, on which the 
critics neverthelefs often lay a great ftrefs. — Vid. Mem. de 
Trev. Sept. 17 11. p. 1559, feq. 

Cotton Paper, Charta Bombycina, Bo^pum^, (thus called from 
Bofj.(3u5, a word which anciently fignified filk, though in af- 
ter times, Bo/*^ and Bafjuflal came to denote cotton) is a fort 
which has been in ufe upwards of 600 years, as is fhewn by 
Montfaucon from feveral authorities : what is more, cotton 
paper appears to have been very common at that time, and 
confequently muft have been invented long before. In the 
French king's library, are MSS. on this paper, which by the 
character, and other circumftances, appear to be of the Xth 
century. Be this as it will, from the Xllth century, cotton 
MSS. are more frequent than parchment ones d . 

d Vid. Montfauc. Palatagr. Gra-c. 1. 1. c. 2. p. 1 7 j feq. item 
1. 4. c. 6. p. 209. Maffei, lib. cit. Bibl. Ital. T. 2. p. 252. 

Incombujlible Paper is made of the lapis asbejlos, or linum vi- 
vum, which will bear burning without being injured. See 
Asbestos. 

Dr. Bruckmann, profenbr at Brunfwick, has publifhed a na- 
tural hiftory of the asbejlos or incombujlible paper ; and what 
is moft remarkable, has printed four copies of his book on 
this paper: they are depofited in the library of Wolfembut- 
tel.— Vid. Bibl. Germ. T. 14. p. 190. 

The manner of making this extraordinary paper is defcribed 
by Mr. Lloyd from an eflay made by himfelf. — He pounded 
a quantity of the afbeftos in a ftone mortar, till it became a 
downy fubftance ; then fifted it through a fine fearce, and 
by this means purged it indifferent well from its terrene 
parts ; for that what earth or ftones he could not pick out 
of it before, or at the pounding, being reduced to a pow- 
der, came through the fearce, the linum remaining. This 
done, he brought it to the paper-mill ; and putting it in 
water in a veflel juft big enough to make a fheet with fuch 
a quantity, he ftirred it pretty much, and defired the work- 
men to proceed with it in the ufual method, with their wri- 
ting-paper mould ; only to ftir it about always before they 
put their mould in ; considering it as a far more pon- 
derous fubftance than what they ufed, and that frequently, 
if not immediately taken up after it was agitated, it would 
fubfide. 

The paper made of it proved but coarfe, and too apt to 
tear : but this being the firft trial, there is reafon to believe 
it might be much improved ; nor did the workmen doubt, 
but in cafe it were pounded in one of their mortars for 
twenty hours fpace, it would make good writing-paper — 
Vid. Phil. Tranf. N° 166. p. 824. ^ * ' 

Linen or European Pa P E R, is chiefly made of linen rags beaten 
to a pulp with huge hammers, and the foil carried off by a 
continual fupply of frefti water conveyed among the pulp in 
little troughs, till it be rendered perfectly white. 
Befides the chief ufe of this paper, which is for writing and 
printing on, there is a great confumption of it in packing 
up goods, and on other occafions. 

The Turks, Bufbequius tells us, have a veneration for paper 
w r hich approaches to fuperftition : they will not profane or 
proftitute the leaft bit to vile ufes ; but fold it very neatly, 
and lay it up fafe, becaufe the name of God, or fome text 
forfooth, of the Alcoran may be written on it,— Vid. Bufbeq. 
Epiji. 1. Legat, Turc. p. 50. 

F Book, 
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Books in large paper, are thofe which have wider margins 
than thofe on fmall paper, though otherwife of the fame im- 
preffion. See Book, Impression, £aV. 
The manufacture of paper, has got footing in moft coun- 
tries ; though France, Holland, and Genoa, are the places 
where it fucceeds beft. In the general, it depends much on 
the quality of the linen worn in the country where it is 
made : where that is fine, or coarfe, and brown, &c. the 
rags, and confequently the paper made thereof, muft be fo 
too. Hence the whitenefs of the Dutch and Flemifh papers, 
beyond the Italian and French, and much more the Ger- 
man papers. The Englifh manufacture hitherto has been in 
no great reputation j but it is every day improving ; infomuch 
that we now import little of the ordinary forts, which were 
formerly all brought from abroad. Yet paper-mills are of 
fome ftanding among us. "We find one erected at Dartford 
as early as the year 1588, which we believe was the firft, 
and which is celebrated by a noted poet of that age, Tho. 
Churchyard, in a work in verfe, intitled, A defcription and 
difcourfe of paper, and the benefits it brings ; with the Jetting 
forth of a paper-mill built near Dartford, by a High-German, 
called Mr. Spilman, jeweller to the queen, Lond. 1588, 4 . 
In reality, the deficiency of the Englifh paper -manufacture, 
does not feem owing fo much to the quality of our rags, as 
the want of fkill and attention in the makers. The encou- 
ragement given it by the legislature, in the high duty laid 
on foreign paper imported, we hope it will in time deierve. 
How confiderable this is, will appear from the following 
ftate. — Genoa royal fine paper, pays per ream, js. yd. £.— 
Genoa royal fecond, 6j. lod. £, — Fine Holland royal js. 
jd.i. — Fine Holland fecond, 5s. — Ordinary royal, is. td. 
—Genoa demy fine, 3*. lod. j. — Genoa demy fecond, 31. 
id. j. — Dutch printing demy, 31. \d. j. — Genoa crown 
fine, 3J. id. j. — Genoa crown fecond, 2 s. 4<r/. £.■ — Dutch 
crown fine, 2s, \d. £, — Dutch crown fecond, is. — Genoa 
fool's cap fine, 3J, id. \. — Genoa fool's cap fecond, is. $d. 
£. — Dutch printing fool's cap, is. — Atlas fine, 28$. lod. 
When and by whom linen paper was invented, is a fecret, 
which Polydore Virgil owns he could never trace 3 . Scali- 
ger will have it to have been found out by the Germans b : 
Maffei affirms it certain, that the invention is owing to the 
Italians c . Others afcribe it to fome refugee Greeks at Ba- 
fil, who took the hint from the manner of making cotton 
paper in their own country d . Conringius takes the Arabs 
to have firft brought it among us e . Perhaps the Chinefe have 
the beft title to the invention; who for many ages have 
made paper much after the fame manner f , and even in 
fome provinces of the fame materials, viz. hemp, Wf. &. 
a Fid. Polyd. Virg. de Inventor. Rer. 1. 2. C. 8. — b Fid. Secund. 

Scaliger, p. 7. Fabric. Bib/, dtttiq. c. 9. §. 21. — c Ifior. 

Diplom. 1. 2. Bib/. Ital. T. 2. p. 253.—" Fid. Phil. Tranf. 

N° 288. p. 1515. — e Fid. Conringian. Epifi. ap. Aft. Erud. 

Lip/. An. 1720, p. 94. — f Savar. D. Comm. T. 2. p. 963. — 

e Du Hald. Defer. Chin. T. 1. p. 367. 
Linen paper appears to have been firft introduced among us 
towards the beginning of the XlVth century. — The learned 
Conringius denies that there are many manufcripts of this 
paper above 400 years old h ; with whom agrees the count 
Maffei, who finds no marks of its ufe before the year 1300 '. 
h Fid. Conring. Epifi. ap. Aft. Erud. Lipf. An. 1720, p. 94. — 

1 Maffei Iftor. Diplom. 1. 2. Bibl. Ital. T. 2. p. 253. 
Some indeed go much further back ; and take the libri lintei 
mentioned by Livy, and other Roman writers, to have been 
written on linen paper k : but Guilandinus, and after him 
' Allatius and others, have fufficiently refuted this notion ; 
and fhewn, that the libri lintei were written on actual pieces 
of linen cloth, or canvas, prepared for this purpofe, fuch as 
painters ftill ufe ; and not on paper made of linen rags '. 
k Fid. Liv. Dec. 1. 1. 4. Plin. Hiji. Nat. 1. 13. c. 11. Pitifc. 

L. Ant. T. 2. p. 85.— 1 Guiland. Papyr. Memb. 25. Salmuth 

adPaneirol. 1. 2. tit. 13. p. 253. 
Others run into the contrary extreme, and make paper the 
invention but of yefterday. The jefuit Inchofer, dates its 
origin about 250 years ago m ; with whom agrees Milius in 
his Hortus Philofophicus, who maintains, that the art of 
making paper was not invented till about the year- 1470 n . 
In effect, if the invention be owing to the refugee Greeks 
at Bafil, who fled thither after the facking of Conftantino- 
ple, it muft at Jeaft be pofterior to the year 1452, when that 
city was taken °. Some add a further argument for the no- 
velty of paper, drawn from the novelty of hempen cloth, 
which Rabelais, who died in 1553, mentions as firft found 
out about an hundred years before him ; and which was fo 
fcarce in the time of Charles VII. of France, who died in 
1461, that the queen his wife, was the only woman in 
France that had a couple of fhifts of it p. 
» Fid. Mabill. de Re Diplmn. 1. 1. c. 8. Reimm. Idea Syji. An- 

tiq. Liter, p. 313, feq.— ■ Balbin. Mifcell. Hift. Bohem. c. 22. 

A£i. Erud. Lipf 1682. p. 243. — "Phil, %-anf. N° 288. p. 

1515— p Naudsan. p. 82. Nowv. Rep. Let. T. 26. p. 571. 
But thefe fuggeftions are refuted by Mabillon, from the tef- 
timonies of writers prior to the time here fpoken of, and 
from many manufcripts about 400 years old, which are 
written on Linen paper p. The jefuit Balbinus produces 
divers Inftances of paper MSS. written before the year 
1340". An ingenious writer of our own country afliires 
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us, he had a piece of paper which agreed well with a char- 
ter dated in 1358, in the 32 d year of Edward III. He 
adds, that in the archives of the library belonging to the 
dean and chapter of Canterbury, is an inventory of the 
goods of Henry, prior of Chrift Church, who died in 
1340, written on paper; and that in the Cotton Library 
there are feveral writings on our paper in the times of moft 
of our kings and queens as high as the 15 th of Edward III. 
which coincides with the year 1335". 
p Mabill. he. cit. — i Balbin. lib. cit.-— ■ Phil. Trattf. N° 288. 

Add, that the invention of paper may appear more mo- 
dern than it is, by reafon records were not ufed to be wrote 
on it, but it was a confiderable time confined to letters, and 
other fugacious compofitions ; which is, fo true, that to this 
day, few inftruments of any confequence are written on it, 
though it have been fo long in ufe. — It is even alledged, that 
Peter, the venerable abbot of Cluny, who died in 1 157, has 
a paffagein his book againft the Jews, which plainly indi- 
cates paper books to have been then known ; on the autho- 
rity whereof Valefius, in his notes on the panegyrick of Be- 
rengarius Auguftus, fcruples not to make paper upwards of 
500 years old. — Fid. Mabill. ubifup. Reimm. he. cit. 
Father Hardouin even aflures us, he had feen records or 
diploma's on it prior to the XIII ltl century. — But this will 
hardly be credited. Count Maffei aflures us, that in all 
his refearches he could never meet with one more ancient 
than the year 1367. It is highly probable the learned je- 
fuit miftook a cotton manufcript for a linen one : a mif- 
take eafily made, as the chief difference between the two 
confifts in the greater thinnefs of the linen paper. But it 
is known we have linen papers of very different degrees 
of thicknefs ; and the like may be faid of thofe of cotton. — 
Vid. Maffei IJlor. Diplom. 1. 2. Bibl. Ital. T. 2. p. 253, feq. 

Method of ?na king Linen Paper. — The procefs begins with 
preparing the rags. — Thefe when brought to the paper-mills 
are firft to be forted into what they call the grobin fine, gro- 
bin fecond, and grobin tres : for among the reft will be fome 
linfey-woolfey, which the dirt makes indifcoverable till they 
are once warned.— The way of wafhing, is by putting them 
in a puncheon with many holes in the bottom, and grates 
on the fide made of ftrong wires. Here are the rags to be 
often ftirred, that the dirt may run from them. 
When fufficiently wafhed, they are laid hi fquare heaps, and 
covered clofe with pieces of clean facking, till they truly 
fweat and rot, which is called fermenting, and is ufually 
performed in four or five days; if they be not taken in 
the due time, they are apt to mildew, difcolour, and take 
fire. When duly fermented, they twfft them in handfuls, 
then cut them with a fharp hook fet faft in a frame, with 
the point upwards, and edge from the workman ; ftill draw- 
ing them upwards, and cutting them piece by piece about 
half inch long, or as the fingers will allow. 
With the rags thus prepared, they prime or feed the mor- 
tars, which are made oval, about half a yard deep, of 
heart of oak right feafon'd. At the bottom of each is an 
iron plate an inch thick, eight inches broad, and thirty 
long; fhaped inward like a mould for a falmon with head 
and tail rounded. In the middle is a wafhing block grooved 
with five holes in it, and a piece of hair fieve fattened on 
the infide. This keeps the hammers from touching it, and 
prevents any thing going out except filthy water. 
The mortars are fupplied with water night and day by little 
troughs, from a ciftern fed by buckets fixed to the feveral 
floats of a wheel, fo long as the wheel goes. 
In thefe mortars the rags being beaten fit for a remove to 
the prefles juft by, they take them out with little iron hoop- 
ed pails, out of any of the mortars, whofe hammer they 
can ftop whilft the others work. — This makes what they 

- call the firfi fluff. 

From the mortars, this firft ftuff is lodged in boxes of five 
foot high, made like the corn-chandlers bins, with the bot- 
tom board a-flant, and a little feparation on the front for 
the water to drain away.— The pulp of rags being in, they 
take away as many of the front boards as are needful, and 
prefs the mafs down hard with their hands: the next day 
they put on another board and more pulp, till the box is 
full. And here it remains mellowing a week, more or lefs, 
according to the weather. 

In the whole procefs-, there muft be no iron work where 
it may be liable to grow rufty, which would ironmould the 
ftuff, and fpoil the paper. 

After this, the ftuff is again put into clean mortars, beaten 
afrefh, and removed into boxes as before ; in which ftate it 
is called the fecond fluff. 

The like underftand of the third time, which fits it for the 
pit mortar, when it is again beaten, till fome of it being 
mixed with fair water, and brewed to and fro, appears like 
flower and water without any lumps in it. 
Thus prepared, it is fit for the pit mortar which has flat 
hammers without nails. Into this, by a trough, runs wa- 
ter continually whilft they work at the fat ; and here the 
beating and water diffolves it perfectly : after which it is 
carried into the fat, and more is brought from the Boxes. — 
And thus they do fucceffively. The 
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The fat is primed according to art, when the liquor has 
fuch a proportion of the pulp, as that a mould dipped in 
it, will take up as much as will make the fheet of paper 

' of the thicknefs defired. 
A mould is a fquare fieve about an inch deep, bottomed 
with brafs-wire -cloth, fupported with flicks to prevent the 

• wire from bagging down, and keep it perfectly horizontal ; 
for that if it any ways bags, one part of the fheet of Paper 
will be thicker than the other. 

This mould the maker dips, with a deckle on, into the fat, 
and takes it out again fhaking, that the water may run clear 
from the pulp in the fieve, and thus delivers it to the couch- 
er, who couches it upon a felt laid on a plank, and lays 
another felt on it ; and fo fucceffively, a fheet and a felt, 
a meet and a felt, till a poft, ;', e. one prefling, containing 
fix quire, be made. — Oi poft paper, they may make twenty 
pofts or more per day. — The toucher having done his office, 
returns the mould to the maker, and the maker to the 
coucher fucceffively. 

A poft being made, either the maker, or coucher whiffles ; 
upon which four or five men advance, one whereof draws 
the poft under the prefs with two little hooks ; and the 
reft prefs it with great force till no water is left, which is 
quickly done with two or three pulls. 

This being done, the poft is pulled from the prefs, and fet 
on the right fide by the laying ftool ; then the layer takes 
off the firft felt, returns it to the coucher, and lays the 
firft fheet on the laying ftool, over which he lays the fe- 
condj then the third very regularly ; and thus fucceffively 
till the whole poft be laid out. — Which done, it is fet by 
till toward the end of the day ; and then the whole day's 
work is prefled again, and fet exactly one on another, fo 
that it looks like one folid pafte board. 

This, after two or three pulls, as before, is taken out,again 
by the dry workman, and carried up into the loft, and hung 
fix or feven meets together upon lines fattened to a tiling 
called a tribble, each tribble containing thirty lines ten or 
twelve foot long. 

When dried it is taken down, laid on a three footed ftool, 
and there rubbed fmooth with the hands ; and afterwards plac- 
ed in heaps, feven or eight foot high, in a very dry place; 
where it ftands till fizing, which is the next operation. 
Chafing a fine, dry, temperate day, they put into a cop- 
per two barrels of water ; and into this, when juft warm, 
fixty pounds weight of clean parchment or vellum fhav- 
ings ; which they boil till it be reduced to a perfect fize ; 
then ftrain it through a fine cloth, on which is ftrewed 
a due proportion of white vitriol and roch-allum finely 
powdered, into a tub a foot deep. 

Near to this tub are brought four or five reams of the 
paper; and a full gage, or fo much as can be taken up 
with the hands at a time, is dipped into the fize, being 
as hot as the hands can well bear it; and by a certain 
gentle quick management, it is fo ordered that every fheet 
fhall be fized : after which, it is put regularly into the 
prefs, prefled, moved thence into the drying loft, and hung 
ufually fheet by fheet till dry. But care is taken, that the 
direct rays of the fun come not nigh it till it be dry, which 
would otherwife endanger the evaporation of the fize. 
When thoroughly dry it is taken down, fmoothed with the 
hands as before, heaped, prefled hard, and fo it ftands all 
night. Next morning it is taken out, and carried into 
the ftorehoufe, where it is forted ; what is fit for infide 
quires, are laid by themfelves, and the outfide by them- 
felves ; and then it is prefled again, and fo commonly ftands 
all night. 

In the morning it is carried into the ftorehoufe again, 
where it is told into quires of 24 or 25 Sheets each, 
folded, laid by in heaps; and when there is a prefs full, 
it is prefled again, double for a while, and then made into 
reams of 20 quires each a , and bales of 10 reams to a bale b . 
■ * Vtd. Hought. Colled. T. 2. p. 412, feq. fa Moor' J Matthem. 

Comp. p. 16. 
The broken fheets are commonly put together, and two of 
the worft quires placed on the outfide of the ream, called 
the out-fide quires ; thus being tied up in wrappers made of 
the fettlings of the fat, it is fit for fale. 

With fome of the aforefaid pulp, is alfo made pafteboard, 
after the fame manner as paper, only that it is thicker. 
See Pasteboard. 

With a fine fort of this pafteboard, they alfo make play- 
ing cards. See Cards. 

Paper is fold by the ream, every where we think, except 
in the paper-works of Auvergne, where it is fold by 
weight, at the rate of 14^ ounces to the pound; each 
ream according to its kind, being to weigh a certain 
number of Pounds, prefcribed by authority. — Savar. loc. cit. 

Papers are of various kinds.— With regard to colours, they 
may he divided into white, brown, blue, &c. — With regard 
to quality into fine, fecond, bajlard, fuperfine, &c. — With 
regard to ufe, into writing, printing, pr effing, cap, cartridge, 
copy, chancery, poft, &c- — With regard to dimenfions, into 
demy, medium, crkvn, fool's-cap, pot, royal, fuper-royal, impe- 
rial, elephant, atlas, &c. — With regard to country, into 
Germany, Lombard, Roche/, Genoa, Holland, &c. 



French papers are divided into large, middle and Jmati. 
■ — To the fmall belong thefe called, petit Romaine, petit 
Raijin, or Baton royal, petit nam He Jefus, and petit a la- 
main, all thus denominated from the marks impreffed on 
them in making. Alfo the Cartler for the backs of play- 
ing cards; Pot for the figure fide; Couronne, which has 
commonly the arms of the comptroller general of the fi- 
nances ; Telliere, with the arms of the late chancellor Tel- 
liere, and a double T ; and Champy, or a Chajfis la Ser- 
pente, fo called from its mark, the ferpent, which being 
extremely fine and thin, is ufed by fan-makers. 
To the middling fort belong the grand Raifin fimple, Carre 
finrple, Cavalier, and Lombart, the three laft of which are 
for printing; I' Ecu or de compte fimple, carre double, YEcu. 
double, grand Raifin double, and Couronne double, which three 
laft are denominated double on account of their ftrtfhgth 
and thicknefs. Add to thefe the Pantalon, or paper with 
the Dutch arms, and grand comet, fo denominated from 
the impreffion on it. 

To the large, belong the grand Jefus, petite Cff grande fleur~ 
de-lis, Chapelet, Colombier, grand Aigle, Dauphin, Soleil, and 
/' Etoile, which are thus called from the figures they bear, 
being all proper for printing either at the letter-prefs, or 
rolling-prefs ; alfo for merchants books, and for drawing 
on. The grand Monde is the largeft of all. — Fid. Savar* 
D. de Comm. T. 2. p. 965, feq. 

We have alfo Printed -Paper, to hang rooms withal. 
^-Stamp'd paper, to write obligations, deeds and contracts 
upon. — Ruled paper for books of accounts, t5V. — To which 
may be added cut-paper, and gilt-paper for letters, tsV. 

Blue Paper, is a fort ufed by tradefmen to wrap up goods 5 
as fu gar- loaves, pieces of linen, &c. 

Blotting Paper, is paper not fized, and in which therefore 
ink readily finks or fpreads. It is ufed in books of ac- 
count, &c. in lieu of fand, to prevent blotting and disfi- 
guring the oppofite pages. The fame is likewife ufed by 
apothecaries in filtrating juices and other matters, for which 
the Manica Hippocratis is- not fo proper. 

Teint or Demi-temt Paper, for deligning on, is either brown % 
blue, or biflerd. 

Bifierd Pa per, is white paper warned over with a fpunge 
dipped in foot-water. Its ufe, is to fave the labour of the 
crayon in places which are to be fhadowed the fame depth 
with the teint of this paper. — For light places, they are 
made thereon with white chalk. — Fid. Corneil. Elem. de la 
Peint. Prat. c. 15. p. 34, feq. 

Marbled? aper, is a fort varioufly ftained, or painted as it 
were with divers colours ; made by applying a fheet on the 
furface of a liquor wherein colours diluted with oil or ox's 
gall are fufpended. See Dy ing. 

The manner of making it is thus.— A trough is provided of 
the fhape and dimenfions of a fheet of the paper to be mar- 
bled, and about four fingers deep, made of lead or wood 
well joined, and pitched or primed to contain the liquor. 
— For the liquor, a quarter of a pouud of gum tragacanth 
is macerated four or five days in fair water, to which they 
add ten or twelve quarts of water, till it be of a confif- 
tency fomewhat thinner than oil ; then they ftrain it into 
the trough. 

The colours to be applied thereon, for blue, are indigo 
ground up with white lead. — For green, indigo and orpi- 
ment, the one ground, and the other tempered ; mixed 
and boiled together with common water. — For yellow, or- 
piment bruifed and tempered. For red, the fineft lake, 
ground with rafpings of brafil wood, which has been pre- 
pared by boiling half a day. Into all thefe colours they 
put a little ox-gall, which is two or three days old ; and 
if the colours dilate not of themfelves fufficiently, they add 
more gall. — On the contrary, if they fpread too much, the 
gall is over-dofed, and muft be corrected by adding more 
of the colour without gall. 

For the operation of marbling : when the gum is well fet- 
tled in the trough, they extend a fheet of paper, and plunge 
it very fhallow into the liquor, fuddenly lifting it out again, 
in order to ftir up, and raife the fubfiding gum towards the 
furface, and for the more univerfally impregnating of the 
liquor. ' 

This done, and all the colours ranged in gallipots on the 
table, where alfo the trough is placed, they begin by dip- 
ping a brufh of hog's hair into any colour, commonly the 
blue firft, and fprinkle it on the furface of the liquor: If 
the colour were rightly prepared, it will dilate itfelf duly 
therein. — This done, the red is applied in the like manner, 
but with another pencil. — After this the yellow ; laftly the 
green : for white, it is made by only fprinkling fair water, 
mixed with ox's gall, over the liquor. 

When all the colours are thus floating on the liquor, to give 
them that agreeable cambleting which we admire in marble 
paper, they ufe a pointed ftick, which being applied bv 
drawing it from one fide of the trough to the other with 
addrefs, ftirs up the liquor and fluctuating colours; then 
with a comb taken by the head with both hands, they 
comb the furface of the liquor in the trough from one 
extreme to another, permitting only the teeth to enter : 
1 this 
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this being performed with a gentle and uniform motion, 
makes thole clouds and Undulations whereon much of the 
beauty of the paper depends. 

If it be further dented to have the colours lie in any other 
fantaftical pofture, reprefenting ferpents or the like, it is 
effected with the pointed flick abovementioned, by draw- 
ing it over what has been already combed ; but this muft 
be done with a dexterous hand, and with a mallow dip into 
the liquor, circling as if you would draw fome flourifh, or 
figured letter. 

Laftly, the colours being in this pofture, the operator dif- 
plays, and applys on them a meet of white paper, to do 
which, artift-like, requires a Height to be obtained only 
bv practice ; for that the furfaces of the liquor and the 
paper are to meet equally in all parts : which done, before 
the colours have time to foak through, which, unlefs the 
paper be very thick, will be in the fpace of two or three 
pulfes, he lifts up the paper nimbly, and with an even 
hand j and then fpreading it a while on a board, hangs it 
on a line to dry; which when fufficiently done, they po- 
lifh it with a marble ftone, or ivory knob. — It muft be 
obferved, that the fprinkling of the colours is to be renew- 
ed, and all the other ceremonies performed with the {tick 
and comb at every application of a frefh paper, by reafon 
every paper takes off all the colour from the liquor a . 

' Fid. Kirch, de Luce & Umbra. 1. 10. Par. 2. C. 4. Merr. Ob- 
few. on Neri de art. Vitr. c. 42. p. 312. Hought. Collet!. T. 
'2. p. 419, feqq. 

Some efTays have been made to inrich the marbling by mixing 
gold and filver with the colours, which fucceeded well, efpe- 
clally for the French King's Library, though the expence 
has hindered the practice from obtaining — Savar. ubi fupra. 
Chinefe Paper is of various forts; fome made of the rinds, 
or barks of trees, efpecially thofe aboundiug in fap, as the 
mulberry-tree, and elm, but chiefly of the bambu and cot- 
ton-tree. In reality, almoft each province has its feveral 
paper: that of Se-chwen is made of hemp; that of Fo- 
kyen, of foft bambu ; that ufed in the northern provinces, 
of the bark of the mulberry-tree : that of the province of 
Che-kyang, of wheat or rice ftraw ; that of the province 
of Kyang-nan, of the fkin found in the filkworms balls. 
In fine, in the province of Hu-quang, the tree chu, or ko- 
chu, fumifhes the principal material lor paper. 
For Papers made of the barks of trees; the manner of their 
preparation may be exemplified in the inftance of that of 
the bambu, a tree of the cane, or reed-kind, being hol- 
low, and divided into joints ; but much larger, fmoother, 
harder and ftronger than any other fort of reed. 
For paper they ordinarily only ufe the fecond coat or fkin 
of the bark, which is foft and white ; this they beat in fair 
water to a pulp, which they take up in very large moulds or 
frames, fo that they have meets ten or twelve foot long, and 
ibmetimes more. They are compleated by dipping them 
lheet by meet in allom-water, which ferves inftead of the 
fize ufed among us, and not only hinders the paper from 
imbibing the ink, but gives it that luftre, which at firft 
fight makes it look filvered, or at leaft varnifhed over. 
The paper thus made, is white, foft and clofe, without the 
leaft roughnefs to arreft the motion of the pencil, or occa- 
fion the rifing of any of its fibres. Though, being made 
of the bark of a tree, it cracks more eafily than the Eu- 
ropean paper : add, that it is more apt to take moifture, 
that the duff flicks to it, and that the worms foon get into 
it ; to prevent which laft inconveniency, they are obliged 
often to beat their books, and expofe them to the fun. 
Add, that its thinnefs making it liable to be foon worn out, 
the Chinefe are under a frequent neceflity of renewing their 
books, by frefh impreffions taken from their blocks b . 

b Fid k Compt. Nowv y Mm. fur Chine. Lett. 7. Kuft. Bibl. nov. 
Libr. An. 1697. p. 67. feq". Lett. Edif. & Cur. T. 19. p. 479. 
But the paper of the bambu, it is to be obferved, is neither 
the beft, nor that moft ufed in China. In the former of 
thefe refpects, it yields the priority to the paper made of the 
cotton fhrub, which is the whitcft and fineft, and at the 
fame time leaft fubject to the inconveniencies above men- 
tioned ; for that it keeps as well, and is as durable as the 
European paper. — Dr. Grew thinks we have many plants 
in England, which contain a down that in all probability 
would make as fine a paper as that made by the Chinefe 
from their cotton fhrub. — By which it appears he mifra- 
kenly imagined that the Chinefe paper was made not from 
the rind of the cotton fhrub, but from the down or cot- 
ton itfelf. — fV.Grew Muf. Reg.Soc.Y.%. §. 1. c. 5. p.2i5. 
But the paper in moft common ufe in China, is that made 
of the tree called Chu-Ku, or Ku-Chu, which du Halde 
compares, firft to a mulberry-tree, then to a fig-tree, then 
to a iycamore-tree, and laftly, to increafe the embarrafs, 
to a ftrawberry-tree. — By all which, we know lefs of it 
than if he had faid nothing about it. But this is a way of 
.deicribing very familiar to that author, who is often ftrange- 
ly jejune in the midft of the utmoft prolixity, and is never 
more confufed and incoherent, than when he aims moft at 
order and exactnefs. But to return to the Ku-Chu. 
The method of preparing it for paper, is by firft fcraping off 
lightly the thin outfide bark of the tree, which is greenifh 



then they take off the inner rind in long thin flips, which 
they blanch in water and the fun ; and afterwards prepare 
them in the fame manner as the bambu. 
It muft not be forgot, that in the other trees it is only the 
inward bark that ferves for making paper; but the bambu, 
as well as the cotton fhrub, have this peculiarity, that not 
only their bark, but their whole fubftance may be employed, 
by means of the following preparations. 
Out of a wood of the largeft bambu's, they felea moots 
of a year's growth, which are about the thicknefs of the 
calf of a man's leg: thefe they ftrip of their firft green 
rind, and fplit them into ftrait pieces of fix or feven foot 
long : the pieces thus cleft, they ftecp in a pond of muddy 
water, till they rot and grow foft by the maceration. In 
a fortnight, they take them out, warn them in clean water, 
fpread them in a large dry ditch, and cover them with lime 
for a few days; then take them out again, and having 
wafhed them a fecond time, flip them into filaments, which 
they expofe in the fun to dry and whiten ; then throw them, 
into large coppers, where they are thoroughly boiled ; and 
laftly reduce them by the ftrokes of large hammers to a thin 
pafte, or pulp. 

Then they take fome fhoots of a plant called Ko-teng, foak 
them four or five days in water, till there come out an unc- 
tuous fizy fort of juice ; this they mix with the pulp of 
which the paper is to be made, fomewhat in the fame man- 
ner as painters temper their colours ; care being taken not to 
put in too much, nor too little of it, on which the goodnefs 
of the paper much depends. 

When they have mixed the juice of Ko-teng with the cleft 
bambu, and beaten the whole till it refembles a thick clam- 
my water ; they pour it into a large deep refervoir, confilr- 
ing of four walls raifed breaft high, and the fides and 
bottom fo cemented, that the liquor cannot run out, nor 
foak in. 

This being done, and the workmen placed at the fides of 
the refervoir, they dip in their moulds, and take up the 
furface of the liquor, which almoft inftantly becomes paper ; 
the mucilaginous and glewy juice of the Ko-teng binding the 
parts, and rendering the paper compact, foft, and glofly, qua- 
lities which the European/a^r isaftranger to when firft made. 
To harden the fheets, and make them bear ink, they dip 
them in allom-water ; this operation is called faning from 
the Chinefe word fan, which figiiifics allom. The man- 
ner is this.- — Six ounces of fifh-glue, cut very fmall, are 
put in divers porringers of water, which they afterwards 
boil up, ftiring it all the time to prevent lumps : when the 
whole is reduced to a liquid fubftance, they throw into it 
three quarters of a pound of calcined allom, which they 
melt and incorporate with it. This mixture is next poured 
into a wide bafon, acrofs which is laid a fmall round itick: 
then they fhut the edge of each lheet in another ftick cleft 
from end to end, and in this manner dip the fheet, gently 
drawing it out as foon as it is wetted, by Aiding it over 
the round ftick. When the whole fheet has palled nimbly 
through this liquor, which makes it whiter and more com- 
pact, the long ftick that holds the fheet by the edge, is 
ftuck in a hole in the wall, and the fheet hung up to dry. 
— For the mould wherewith they take up the fheet, its 
frame is fo contrived that it may be raifed or lowered at 
pleafure ; and its bottom is not made with wire as ours, 
but with little flender flips of bambu drawn feveral times 
through holes made in a fteel plate, whereby they are ren- 
dered as fine as wire : they are then boiled in oil till tho- 
roughly foaked, that the mould may enter lightly into the 
water, and not fink deeper than is requifite to take up 
matter enough for a fheet. 

To make fheets of any extraordinary fize, care is taken to 
have a refervoir and mould large in proportion. This mould 
is fuftained by firings which pafs over a pulley ; the moment 
thefe pull up the frame, the workmen placed afide the re- 
fervoir, affift to take the fheet off; working together in a 
regular manner. 

For drying the fheets when taken off, they have a hollow 
wall, whofe fides are well whitened: at one end hereof is 
. an aperture, through which, by means of a pipe, they 
convey the heat of a neighbouring furnace: and at the 
oppofite end is a fmall vent to let out the fmoke. By help 
of this fort of ftove, they dry the paper almoft as faft as it 
is made. 

Silvering of paper is another fecret among the Chinefe, prac- 
tifed at a very fmall charge, and without ufing any filver. — 
In order to this, they take two fcruples of glue made of 
neats leather, one of allom, and half a pint of clean wa- 
ter ; thefe they fimmer over a flow fire, till the water Is 
confumed, that is, till no more fteam arifes; then on a 
fmooth table they fpread fome fheets of paper, and on this, 
with a pencil, apply two or three layers of the glue : then 
they take a powder made of talc boiled, and mixed with 
•j the quantity of allom : the two are ground together, 
lifted, and the powder boiled again in water, then dried in 
the fun, and laftly punded. — This powder they fift through 
a fine fieve, fpreading it uniformly on the fheets prepared 
as above : after which they hang them in the made to dry ; 
I and 
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and this effected, by them again on the table, and tub 
them gently with clean cotton to take off the superfluous 
talc, which ferves a fecond time for the fame Purpofe. 
With this powder diluted in water mixed with glue and al- 
lom, they draw any figures at fancy on the paper. — Vid. du 
Hald. Defer. Chin. T. I, p. 368, feq. 

Paper-Clothes became a mode a few years ago in France. 
M. Flachs has a differtation exprefs on the fubject, wherein 
he tells us this fafhion fcarce outlived half a day ; and un- 
dertakes to fhew that it is no new thing, but to have been 
practifed among the ancients. But then it fhould be con- 
fidered that the old Egyptian paper was a very different 
thing from ours ; as being likewife ufed for fails, ropes, 
l$c. — Bibl. Germ. T. I. p. 260. 

Paper-Mills. See the article Mill. 

Paper. -Off ice, is the name of an ancient office in the 
palace of Whitehall, wherein all the publick writings, 
matters of ftate and council, proclamations, letters, intelli- 
gences, negotiations of the king's minifters abroad, and 
generally all the papers and difpatches that pafs through the 
offices of the fecretaries of ftate, are lodged, and dilpofed 
in the way of library. — It was chiefly from this noble re- 
pository that Bifhop Burnet had the materials for his Hif- 
tory of the Reformation. — Vid. NichoJf. Eng. Hifl. Libr. P. 
3. c. 1. p. 180. 

There is alfo an office belonging to the court of King's- 
bench, called by the fame denomination. — Jac. Law D. 
in voc. 

Paper-Portraits, and PiSiures. — One Elizabeth Pyberg, 
who lived at the Hague in 1699, cut in paper not only 
towns, as Loo and Hounflerdyke, but faces to an extreme 
likenefs. Mr. Ellys affures, (he did king William and 
queen Mary better than any limner he had ever feen, and 
refufed 1000 guilders for the pieces: which were fo curious, 
that he could not believe the queen's drapery not to be point 
till he had mod exquifitely inquired into it. — Vid. Phil. 
Tranf N J 286. p. 1418. 

For the Moving Paper-Work, or High German paper engine, 
contrived by Mrs. Vandenhurk, and now expofed to pub- 
lick fhow in London, we can give no particular account 
of it. 

Papers is alfo ufed for writings, efpecially thofe relating to 
a man's eftate, property, dealings, or the like. See Wr i- 

TING. 

In which fenfe, papers include books of accounts, invoices, 
orders, alfo deeds, bonds, charters, and the like. See 
Act, Instrument, Account, Books, Record, 
Archive, Register, &c. 
Papers is alfo fometimes ufed for manufcript-books. See 
Book and Manuscript. 

Such an author' left his papers to *** college. Several of 
Sir Iiaac Newton's papers have been publifhed fince his 
death.' — Tourncfort allures us, that the heirs of M. de 
Peirefk warmed themfelves a whole winter with the papers 
he left in his cabinet. It had been cheaper, adds M. 
Tournefort, if they had burnt cedar, or aloes wood. — Vid. 
Journ. Liter. T. 12. p. 64. 

Papers is more particularly ufed of late days for gazettes, 
journals, and other public news-writings. See Gazette, 
Journal, csV. 

In this fenfe we fay, to read the papers ; the papers abound 
with falfhoods : the multitude of papers is become a burthen 
on coffee-houfes, but an advantage to the revenue. — We 
have .daily papers, weekly papers, morning papers, evening 
papers, occasional papers, political papers, literary papers, pa- 
pers of entertainment, &c. 

Paver, among bankers and other negociants, is alfo ufed 
for bills of exchange, bank, and promiflbry notes, &c. See 
Bill, c5V. 

I have no money to give you, but only paper ; paper indeed 
as good as ready money. In the year 1720 multitudes were 
ruined by changing their money and lands for paper. It is 
the ufe and effect of credit to reprefent money by paper. See 
Money, fcfV. 

Substituting paper for money, and giving the paper an arbi- 
trary value, was the way of paying debts introduced in 
France by Mr. Law. — A royal bank was eftablifhed, to 
which people were to carry their money, and receive the 
value of it in bills, which were to pafs current in trade 
as fo much money.— Vid. Chevign. Scienc. des Pers. de la 
Cour. T. 2. p. 292, feqq. — It was made confifcation of 
goods, and the gallies, for any man to keep above 40 livres 
by him of any but paper money. When the regent was told 
what a rage was fpirited up againft him about the arrets for 
making paper current, and how openly the people threatened 
him, he anfwered cooly, the French were like watch dogs, 
they would bark but not bite, les Francois refemblent aux 
chiens a garde, Us aboyent, mais ne mordent pas. Mift Mifc. 
Lett. T. 4. p. 16. 

Paper, among fan-painters. See the article Fan. 

PLANETARY days.— Among the ancients, the week was 
ihared among the feven planets ; each planet having its day. 
This we learn from Dion Cafiius and Plutarch, Sympos, I. 
4. q. 7. Herodotus adds, that it was the Egyptians who firft 
discovered what God, that is, what planet prefides over 
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each day, for that among this people the planets were 
directors. And hence it is, that in moft European lan- 
guages, the days of the week are ftill denominated from 
the planets; Sunday, Monday, &c. See Week. 

Planetary years, the periods of time wherein the fe- 
veral planets make their revolutions round the fun, or the 
earth. See Year, Revolution, &SV. 
As from the proper revolution of the fun, the folar year 
takes its original ; fo from the proper revolutions of the 
reft of the planets about the earth, fo many forts of years 
do arife^ viz. the faturnian year, which is defined by 29 
Egyptian years, 174 hours 58 minutes, equivalent in a 
round number to 30 folar years. — The jovial year, con- 
taining 317 days, 14 hours, 59 minutes. — The martial 
year containing; 321 days, 23 hours, 31 minutes. — For 
Venus and Mercury, as their years, when judged of with 
regard to the earth, are almoit equal to the folar year ; 
they are more ufually eftimated from the fun, the true cen- 
ter of their motions : in which cafe, the former is equal 
to 224 days, 16 hours, 40 minutes, the latter to 87 days, 23 
hours, 14 minutes. See Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Gfr. 

Planetary fquares, the fquares of the feven numbers from 
3 to 9 difpofed magically. See Magic fquare. 
Corn. Agrippa, in his famous book of magic, has given the 
con ft ruction of the feven planetary fquares : M. Poignard, 
canon of Bruffels, in his treatife of fublime fquares, gives 
new, eafy, and general methods for making the kven pla- 
netary fquares, and all others to infinity, by numbers in all 
forts of progreffions. 



SATYR*, Satyra, or Satira, in a literary fenfe, 
fignifies all manner of difcourfe wherein any perfon is 
reprehended ; but more particularly a poem, wherein mens 
follies, and vices are wittily expofed, in order to their re- 
formation. 

* The origin of the word has been the occafion of a notable 
difpute among criticks. The common opinion, fupported 
by Scaliger, Heinfms and Voffius, deduces it from the Greek 
Earupoi, fatyrs, a fort of Sylvan deities, by the Romans 
called Fauni, to whofe petulancy and wantonnefs this fort 
of compofition is fuppofed to bear fome refemblance. — On 
which footing fatyr is conftdered as a poem of a wanton» 
and licentious nature, which like the fatyrs, turns things 
upfide down to find occafion for cenfure, and ridicule. — 
Cafaubon, on the contrary, followed by Spanheim and Da- 
cier, derives the Roman fatyr not from the Grecian divinities 
called fatyrs, to which they affert it bears no relation, but 
from the Latin fatur, ufed for plenum full, a thing to which 
nothing is wanting. — Thus it is fatur colo?-' 1 , denotes wool 
which has fufficiently imbibed the colour, fo that its dye 
cannot be further heightened : fo fatur mejfis denoted a 
plentiful harveit b ; and fatur geflus, a various one c — From 
this fatur came fatura, which was alfo written fatira with 
an i, as maximus for maxumus ; and opthnus for optumus. But 
fatura, it is to be obi'erved, is an adjective, referring to a 
fubftantive understood, which here is lanx ; fatura lanx be- 
ing the name of a bafon filled with all manner of fruits, 
which the Romans offered yearly to Ceres and Bacchus, as 
their firft fruits. Thus the grammarian Diomedes: Lanx re- 
ferta -variis multifque primitiis, facris Cereris inferebatur-, Cif a 
copia & faturitate rei, fatura 'vocabatur. Thence alfo the 
word fatura was applied to other mixtures ; particularly to 
a difh confuting of feveral forts of meats : Quoddam genus far- 
ciminis multis rebus refertum faturam diclt Varro vocitari d . And 
the fame term was alfo tranflated to works of genius : thus, 
leges fatura: denoted laws confuting of many heads or titles, 
as in Feltus : fatura eji lex multis aliis legibus cmferta. — 
And the ancient Gloff. fatura Nojxo? ttoMx mptex^- Such, 
e. gr. is this, Vultifne, jubetifne cum Jugurtha bellum co?npa~ 
natur, C5" faadus feriatur : eltphantos tradat, item omnes tranf- 
fugas, &c — Hence alfo a thing was laid per faturam fieri, 
when it was done haitily and confufedly ; thus per faturam 
legem ferre, was to pafs a law coufufedly and in the lump, 
without collecting the votes.— Lastly, fatura alfo became 
the title of feveral books, as of that of Pelcennius Feltus, 
who wrote hiflorias faturas, or per faturam. — From the 
whole it is inferred, that the fatyrical pieces of the poets 
were fo called, as being various, and mifcellaneous compofi- 
tions ; or as Porphyron expreffes it, quod multis tjf variis re- 
bus hoc carmen refertum e/?.- On _this_ principle it is urged, 
the word fhould be written in Lntin with an u or i, fatura or 
fatira, and in Englith only with an i. They who write it 
with a_y, do it as fuppofmg with Scaliger, and others, that 
the Sylvan fatsri gave name to this compofition, and that 
from fidyrus came fatyra, which Cafaubon labours hard to 
difprove, by mowing, that from fatyrus could never be 
formed fatyra, but fatyrica, and by explaining the great 
difference between the Greek fatyric poems and the Roman 
r a tire. — Scaliger neverthelefs defends the ancient etymon 
from the Greek Ea-rupoc, which he makes the origin cf the 
Latin fatur, fatura lanx, Sec. which according to him were 
appellations firft ufed in the facrifices and ceremonies of 
Bacchus, where fatyrs were rehearfed : Non a Jatura <vd lege 
W lance dicta eft, ut frujlra ac temere fatagunt grammatici 5 
quin has a fatyris dielas puto : cum lancibus enirn prodibant, 
& canifellii' pommtm omni genert pltnit, quibus nymphas al- 
G licerent. 
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licerent e .— In effect, fatyrkal poetry, according to this cri- 
tick, may be naturally enough deduced from the wantonnefs 
of the fatyrs ; and what confirms it, is that Earvpttfts is ren- 
dered in ancient glofies by India; and fatyrkal, by ludicrous, 
fportive, Sec. Thus Seneca's fatyr is called ludus, and Ho- 
race and Perfius ufe ludere for fcribere fatyras u — a V. Plin. 
Hill. Nat. 1. 30. c. 10. L Sever, in uEttia. v. 12. c Manil. 
1. 5. v. 480. d Dicmed. 1. 3. e Seal. Poet. I. 1. c. 12. 
f V. Dan. Heinf. de fatyr. Horatian, 1. 2. Lugd. 1628. 
I2 n . Fab. Tbef. p. 2248. 
Satyr bears a near affinity to raillery, ridicule, lampoon, li- 
bel, fcfc, and Hands oppofed to panegyrick. See Libel, 
Panegyrick, &c. — The reafon why fatyrs generally 
pleafe, and panegyricks tire the readers, feems to be, be- 
caufe the former are commonly true, and the latter falfe.— 
V. Journ. des Scav. T. 81. p. 294. 

Horace calls his two books of fatyrs, indifferently either 
Sermones, or Satyres, two words which at firff, fight prefent 
very different ideas. See Serm ones. 
The chief fatyrifls among the ancients are, Horace, Ju- 
venal and Perfius j among the moderns, Regnier and Tloi- 
leau in French ; and Dryden, Oldham, Rochefter, Buck- 
ingham, Pope, Young, &c. among the Engllfh. 
A fatyr ought to be lively, pleafant, moral, and full of va- 
riety, wherein Juvenal and Horace excelled, though their 
fatyrs ought not to be read without caution.- — Among the 
qualifications requifite in a.fatyrljl, one of the moft efiential 
is good-nature; all the fentiments which are beautiful in this 
way of writing muff, proceed from that quality in the au- 
thor. It is good-nature produces that difdain of all bafenefs, 
vice and folly, which prompts the poet to exprefs himfelf 
with fmartnefs againll the errors of men, but without bit- 
ternefs towards their perfons. It is this quality keeps the 
mind in equanimity, and never lets an offence unfeafonably 
throw a man out of his character. When Virgil faid, he 
that did not hate Bavius might love Masvius, he was in per- 
fect good humour, and was not fo much moved at their ab- 
furdities, as paffionately to call them fots, or blockheads in 
a direct invective, but laughed at them with a delicacy of 
fcorn, without any mixture of anger. — The beff good man 
with the worft-natured mufe, was the character among us of 
a gentleman as famous for his humanity, as his wit. In 
reality, the ordinary fubjects for fatyr are fuch as incite the 
greateft indignation in the beft tempers, and confequently 
men of fuch a make are beft qualified for fpeaking of them : 
fuch men can behold vice and folly, when they injure per- 
fons with whom they are wholly unacquainted, with the 
fame feverity as others refent the ills they feel themfelves. — 
In all the writings of Horace and Juvenal, there is not one 
ill-natured expreflion ; not one fentence of feverity which 
does not apparently proceed from the contrary difpofition. — 
V. Tatlt N° 242. T. 4. p. 219. feq. 

Satyr may be divided with regard to the meafure, and kind 
of verfe, as well as the manner of the poem, and the cha- 
racter, into narrative, dramatkk, mixed, &c. 
Narrative, is a fimple narration or recital of abufes in the 
poet's own perfon. — Such is the firft of Juvenal. 
Dramatkk, is that wherein feveral perfons difcourfe toge- 
ther; whether they be namelefs, as in the firft of Perfius; 
or have names, as of Catius and Damafippus. 
Mixt, is compounded of both the former ; as that fine one 
of Horace, Ibam forte via facra. 

Grave, and animated, which inveigh with warmth and earn- 
eftnefs againft corruption, and vice in every fhape. — As thofe 
of Juvenal and Perfius. 

Sportive, and lighter, which feem to play with mens follies, 
but in playing omit no opportunity of making them feel the 
lafh, — Such are thofe of Horace, hence faid to be fermoni 
propiora. 

The grave fort brandifhes a naked fword, the fportive pre- 
fents a thyrfus, like that of the ancient fatyrs furrounded 
with vine leaves, with which it ftabs unawares. — The heat 
of the former fometimes degenerates into fury, and Indigna- 
tion ; and the calmnefs of the latter fometimes finks to mere 
raillery. But between the two extremes are a great num- 
ber of intermediate fpecies and degrees. The former, efpe- 
cially when dictated by paffion, is much eafieft: nothing is 
more difficult than to make people of tafte laugh, even at 
the expence of others. The attaining of this muft be the 
fruit of genius and talents, rather than rules : perhaps it may 
be unneceffary to explain either ; fince vanity, felf-love, 
and even malice are mafters more than fufficient for a poet 
who wants not wit, and judgment. Thus Juvenal : Si na- 
tura negat, facit indignat'to verfum ; and Boileau : La colere 
fttffit & vaut un Apollon. — V. Mourg. Trait de lapoef. Franc. 
' c. 4. Mem. de Trev. Nov. 1723. p. 2150. 

In perufing the writings of the two leaders of the two forts 
of fatyr laft mentioned, it may not be unneceffary to con- 
fider, that they lived in very different times : Horace was 
intimate with a prince of the greatefl goodnefs, and huma- 
nity ; and his court was formed after his example : therefore 
the faults that poet falls upon were little inconfiftencies in 
behaviour, falfe pretences to politenefs, or impertinent affec- 
tations of what men were not fit for. Vices of a coarfer 
.fort could not come under his confederation, or enter the 
palace of Auguftus.— Juvenal, on the other hand, lived un- 



der Domitian, in whofe reign every thing great and noble 
was banifhed the habitations of the men in power. There- 
fore he attacks vice as it pufles by in triumph, not as it breaks 
into converfation. The fail of empire, contempt of glorv, 
and a general degeneracy of manners, are before his eyes in 
alL his writings.— In the days of Auguftus, to have talked 
like Juvenal had been madnefs, or in thofe of Domitian, 
like Horace. Morality and virtue are every where recom- 
mended in Horace, as became a man in a polite court, from 
the beauty, propriety, and convenience of purfuing them: 
vice and corruption are attacked by Juvenal in a ftyle which 
denotes, he fears he fhall not be heard unlefs he calls to them 
in their own language, with a bare-faced mention of the 
villanies and obfeenities of his contemporaries. — V. Tail. 
T. 4. N° 242. p. 219. feqq. 

The Italians divide fatyr into ferious, as that in common 
ufe ; and joccfe, giocofa, which they alfo call bernefca, and 
we burlefque. See Burles qu e . 

Their chief fatyrifis in the ferious way are, Dante (whom 
they particularly call principe fatirico) Ariofto, Aretine, Er- 
cole Bentivoglio, Luigi Alamanni, Jacobo Soldani, Lorenzo 
Azzolino, Salvator Rofa, Lud. Adimari, and Benedetto Men- 
zini a . — Thofe who have excelled in the jocofe kind are 
Francefco Berni (the inventor of it) Mauro, Firenzuol? 3 
Cafa, Coppetta Varchi Lafca, Caporali ">, c3V. — a V. Bian- 
chin della fatira Italiana, P. I. p. 9. Giorn. de Letter d'Ltal. 
T. 20. p. 306. b Id. ibid. P. II. p. 25. Giorn. p. 310. feqq. 
Satyr is divided into general, which is levelled at common 
abufes wherein numbers are equally interefted : and perfonal, 
which points out and expofes particular characters. — Which 
laft, as it affects mens reputation, on which their intereft 
greatly depends, is fcarce diftinguifhable from defamation, 
and fcandal. See Infamous and Scandal. 
To this laft clafs belong moft of thofe which bear the title of 
Jnti: as the Anti-Baillet of Menage, with which M, Bail- 
let was fo ftung, that he compofed a treatife exprefs on per- 
fonal fatyrs which bear the title Jnti ; to fhew the immora- 
lity, and unlawfulneis of them, and their contrariety to the 
precepts of the gofpel. See Anti. 

It is further objected to this kind of fatyr, that a publick 
detection, far from producing the effect it is defigned for, 
reformation, is apt to drive men to defperation, and harden 
them in their courfe. The excellent author of the treatife 
of the Government of the Tongue, fpeaking of uncharitable 
truths, fays, a difcovery of this kind ferves not to reclaim, 
but enrage the offender, and precipitate him into farther de- 
grees of ill. Modefty and fear of fbame is one of thofe na- 
tural reftraints which the wifdom of heaven has put on man- 
kind : and he who once ftumbles, may yet by a check of that 
bridle recover himfelf again. But when by a publick detec- 
tion he is fallen under that infamy he feared, he will be then 
apt to difcard all caution, and to think he owes himfelf the 
utmoft pleafures of vice at the price of his reputation.— Nay, 
perhaps he advances farther, and fets up for a reverfed fort 
of fame, by being eminently wicked : thus he who before 
was but a clandeftine difciple, becomes a doctor of impiety. 
— Doubtlefs it was this fort of reafoning that induced our 
wife legiflators lately to repeal the law which put the brand 
of infamy in the face of felons.— In effed, where crimes are 
enormous, the delinquent deferves little pity, yet the re- 
porter may deferve lefs.— V. Tail. N° 74, T. 2. p. K4.. fea. 
See alfo N° 76. p. 166./^. *. ; 

Greek Satyr. — Cafaubon makes a diftinction between the fa- 
tyrkal poetry of the Greeks, and the fatyr of the Romans, 
which he maintains was peculiar to themfelves ; in which 
alfo he feems to be juftified by Quintilian. Satyr a quidem 
tota nojlra ejl, in qua primus infignem laudem adeptus Lucilius a . 
Which fame Lucilius is alfo exprefly faid by Horace to have 
been the firft fatyrkal poet b . 

Efl Lucilius aufus 

. Primus in hunc operis 1 componere carmina morem. 
For a like reafon Horace calls fatyr, Greeds intaclum carmen, 
a fort of poetry unknown to the Greeks \ Spanheim in his 
fine preface to the Qefars of the emperor Julian, has fhown 
five or fix efiential differences between thofe two poems. 
The Greeks chiefly reprehended vice, &c. in their drama's 
though they had alfo a fort of narrative poems called Silli, 
like the Roman and our fatyrs. Thefe Silli were cutting, 
or farcaftick poems, as may be eafily feen by the fragments 
of Timon's Silli; with this difference, that the Greek Silli 
were parodies from one end to the other, which cannot be 
faid of the Roman fatyr. Or if we find fometimes a parody, 
it is what the poet did not defign, and confequently the pa- 
rody does not make the effence of fatyr, as it does that of the 
SHU d .— a V. Quint. Infl. Orat. I. 10. c. 1. b Hor. Sat. 1. 1. 2. 
v. 62. C I. Cafaub. defatyrka Grtscor. Poefi & Romanor. fa- 
tyra. 1. 2. Par. 1605. — J See Mafcov. Exerc. Prior, in Horat. 
fatyr. §. 10. Langheinrich Diff. de Timon. Sillograph. Lipf. 
1720 & 1721. Stoll. Introd. ad HiJ}. Liter. P. 1. c. 5. §. 38. 
Scaliger, notwithftanding all this, followed by fome of the 
lateft and beft criticks, fcruples not to derive the fatyrkal 
poetry of the Latins from that of the Greeks. According 
to thefe authors, fatyr in its origin was a fort of interlude 
in tragedy, wherein goat-footed fatyrs were introduced to 
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alleviate the diftrefs, and with their jeers and humour di- 
versify the folemnity of the tragick fcene : much like the 
mimes in comedy, and the fefcennines in the Atellan fports. 
See Satykical. 

At firft it was only in the tragedies exhibited in the feafts of 
Bacchus, that fatyrs, the fuppofed companions and priefts of 
that god, were introduced j but afterwards they made a part 
in the folemnities of the other deities. So that fatyr, in its 
firft inftitudon, was wholly dramatick. — V. Scalig. Poet. 1. 
I. c. ii & 12. See alfo the article Satyrical. 
Roman Satyr. — Dacier, after Cafaubon, traces the inftitution 
of the Roman fatyr very minutely; and diftinguifhes three 
fpecies or ftates of it : the firft dramatick, the fecond narra- 
tive, the third that called the Varronian or Menippean fatyr. 
The ancient Romans had been without any fcenical enter- 
tainments for almoft four hundred years; till chance and 
merriment in one of their feftivals gave rife to the faturnine 
and fefcennine verfes, which for fome years fupplied the 
place of theatrical performances. Thefe verfes were rude, 
and without any meafure, being extemporary, and the pro- 
ductions of a lavage people, who had no other inftructors 
than the fumes of wine. Accordingly they were fluffed 
with grofs railleries, and accompanied with gesticulations 
and dances. An idea of them may be formed by conceiv- 
ing a knot of country fellows, dancing in a hobbling man- 
ner, toiling about their home-fpun jokes, and expofing each 
other's failings. Thus Horace, Epiji. i. lib. 2. 

Fefcennina per hunc inventa licentia morem 

Verftbus alternis opprobria rujlica fudit. 
The ancient Roman fatyrs then were a fort of innocent far- 
ces, where fpe&ators and actors were indifferently rallied. — 
And thus they continued till the time of Ltvius Androni- 
cus, who firft attempted to write plays in imitation of the 
Greeks. This new entertainment appearing more noble 
and perfect, drew crowds of fpectators, which occafioned 
the fatyrs to be neglected for fome time ; but they were af- 
terwards refumed, and tacked to the ends of comedies, 
much like the modern farces. They were annexed more 
peculiarly to the Atellane pieces, and on this occafion chang- 
ed their name fatyrs for that of exodia, which they ever 
after retained. See Exodium. 

After Livius Andronicus, Ennius having obferved the eager- 
nefs of the Romans for fatyr, imagined that poems not ac- 
commodated to the theatre, but retaining the gall, raillery 
and pleafantry of the theatrical Jatyr 9 would not fail of fuc- 
cefs. Accordingly, he wrote difcourfes under the title of 
fatyrs, in which he took the liberty of mixing feveral forts 
of verfe together, as hexameters with iambick trimeters, and 
trochaic tetrameters. In thefe pieces were found the fame I 
variety, raillery, allufions, fables, and even dialogue, in a , 
word every thing that conftituted the character and beau- ] 
ty of the firft fatyrs, except the dancing and mufick. Pa- 
CUVius fucceeded, who alfo writ fatyrs in imitation of his j 
uncle, or according to others, his grandfather Ennius, When 
Pacuvius was in his prime, Lucilius was born, who alfo 
compofed fatyrs, fomewhat of a new turn, endeavouring to 
imitate the character of the ancient Greek comedy, of 
which the Romans had but an imperfect image in their 
own fatyrs. This feems to be what Horace meant when 
he faid, fatyr I. lib. 2. 

■ Quid, cum eft Luc'tlius aufus 

Primus in hunc operis componere carmina morem. 
He could not mean, that the Romans had no fatyrs before 
Lucilius, fince that poet was preceded by Ennius and Pacu- 
vius, whom he imitated. Horace's defign was only to hint 
that Lucilius's manner and turn was new, that he had em- 
bellifhed this poem, infomuch that he might be looked upon 
as its firft author. But in fact, Lucilius only added to it 
a little more politenefs and fait, without other alteration. 
And though like Ennius he did not mix together feveral forts 
of verfe in the fame piece, yet he compofed different poems, 
fome of which were entirely hexameter, others iambic, and 
others trochaic, as appears from his fragments. 
The third kind of fatyr was the Varronian or Menippean, fo 
called from its author Varro, the moft learned of the Ro- 
mans, and becaufe in this he imitated the manner of Me- 
nippus the Gadarenian, a cynic philofopher. 
This fatyr was not only a mifcellany of different forts of 
verfe, but was alfo interlarded with profe, and Greek, and 
. Latin. — Seneca's poem on the death of Claudius, Petronius's 
Satyricon, Lucian's Dialogues, the Golden afs of Apuleius, 
and the Casfars of the emperor Julian, are fo many fatyrs 
in the Varronian taftc*.— To the fame head may alfo be re- 
ferred the Catholicon of Spain, the Moris Encomium of 
Erafmus, the Don Quixot of Cervantes", the advertife- 
ments from Parnaffus of Boccalini, the Tale of a Tub by 
Dr. S. tifc. — ,l V. Dacier Difcours fur la Satire, in Mem. de 
Liter, de V Acad. R. des Infer. T. 3. p. 2^.6. feqq. And in the 
preface to his verfion of Horace's fatyrs. b V. Rapin Reflex. 
fur la poet, en Partic. §. 28. Oeuv. Diverf T. 2. p. 20$. feqq, 
SATYRICAL, fomething relating to, or that partakes of 
the nature of fatyr. See Satyr. 

We have fatyrical poets ; fatyrical preachers, as South j faty- 
rical hiftorians, as Burnet and Mezeray ; fatyrical philofo- 
phers, as Apuleius and Montaign. — In the heathen theolo- 



gy, we find a fatyrical god, viz. Momus: Homer in hie 
Therfites gives the character of a fatyrical courtier. The 
Dutch have been charged with fatyrical prints, and medals; 
which have fometimes coft them dear. 

Satyrical poetry had its origin at Athens ; though its perfec- 
tion be owing to the Romans. According to father Mour- 
gues, and Bianchini 3 , it was at firft a fort of tragedy acted 
at the feafts of Bacchus, whein fatyrs were introduced con- 
vening with heroes b . Burette rather takes it for a fort of 
paftoral farce tacked to the ends of tragedies c . One of the 
chief ornaments of it was a wild, grotefque fort of dance 
performed by fatyrs, and called Sicinnis i . SeeDANCfNG. 
— ' Mourg. Trait, de laPoef Franc, c. 4. Mem. deTrev. Nov. 
1723. p. 2149. b Bianchin Delia Satira Jtaliana, P. I. p. 5. 
feqq. Giorn. de Letter d'ltal. T. 20. p. 203. c Buret. Mem. 
2. fur la Danfe, in Mem. Acad. R. Infcript. T. 2. p. 1 63. 
d . Buret. 1. c. Averan. PreeleSt. ap. Bill. Cboif T. 22. p. 34. 
The fatyrical (hews of the Greeks were thorough malque- 
rades : the actors herein were difguifed varioufly, fome in 
the habits of fatyrs, Sileni, Centaurs, Mxnades, and other of 
Bacchus's crew ; while others perfonated giants, cyclopes, 
monfters, and even beafts: the whole making a medley more 
romantick and extravagant than any thing on the modern 
ftage, unlefs perhaps fome of our late grottefque pantomime 
entertainments 1 . The only piece of the kind now extant is- 
the ktK.au* of Euripides b . — a V. Boind. furies Mafq. & Ha- 
bits de Theatr. des Anc. in Mem. Acad. R. Infer. T. 5. p. 176, 
& 188. b V. Fabric. Bibl. Grac. 1. 2. c. 18. §. 2. p. 645. 
Satyric Fountain. See the article Fountain. 
SPINOZISM, or Spinosism, the doctrine of Spinoza ; or, 
atheifm and pantheifm propofed after the manner of Spinoza. 
See Atheist. 

The great principle of Spinozifm is, that there is nothing pro- 
perly and abfolutely exifting, but matter, and the modifica- 
tions of matter ; among which are even comprehended, 
thoughts, abftract and general ideas, comparifons, relations, 
combinations of relations, &c. See Matter, Sub- 
stance, Sc. , 

Benedict Spinoza, or Efpinoza, was a man well known in 
Holland. He was born a Jew, at Amfterdam ; but did not 
make profeffion of any religion, either the Jewifh or Chrif- 
tian. — He compofed feveral books in Latin ; the moft cele- 
brated whereof, is his Traclatus Tbeologico-Politicus, wherein 
he overturns the foundation of all religion ; the book, ac- 
cordingly, was condemned by a publick decree of the ftates ; 
though it has fince been fold publickly, and even reprinted, 
both in Latin and French, in that country, and lately in 
Englifh at London. 

Spinoza, here, infinuates, that all religions are only political 
engines, calculated for the publick good ; to render the 
people obedient to magiftrates, and to make them practife 
virtue and morality. 

He does not here lay down his notion of the Deity openly ; 
but contents himfelf with fuggefting it. — In his Eth'tcks, 
publifhed among his pofthumous works, he is more open 
and exprefs ; maintaining, that God is not, as we imagine 
him, an infinite, intelligent, happy and perfect Being ; nor 
any thing, but that natural virtue, or faculty, which is dif- 
fused throughout all creatures. See Nature. 
Numbers have undertaken to refute Spinoza's doctrine ; but 
all very weakly, except what we have in Dr. Clarke's fer- 
mons at Boyle's lecture.- — Witfius in Holland, Majus in 
Germany, and de la Mothe in England, wrote againft his 
Traclatus : but Bredenbourg, according to M. Bayle, fuc- 
ceeded beft on the fubject ; who, however, is faid to have 
afterwards been a convert to Spinozifm, and to have written 
a demonstration of the truth of it. — The writers againft 
Spinoza's Ethicks, are Velthuyfius, in his Traclatus de cultu 
naturali £ff origine moralitatis : de Verfe, in I'lmpie convaincu, 
ou differtation contre Spinoza : Poiret in Fundamenta atbeifmi 
everfa : Wittichius in Anti-Spinoza ; Lami in Nouvel Atheifme 
renverse , Jaquelot in Differtations far I'exijtence de Dieu : 
Jens in Examen Philofophicum fexta definitionis partis prima 
Ethices Bened. Spinoza. Befides many others enumerated in 
Colerus's life of Spinoza, p. 132. Jenichen's Hijhr. Spino- 
zifmi Leenkofian, p. 58. feqq. Buddeus's Thefes de Atheifmo iff 
Superjlitione, cap. 1. §. 26. and Fabricius's Syllab. Script, de 
veritate religionis Chri/tiana, p. 357. feqq. 
Spinoza, in his Traclatus above-mentioned, is very full on 
the fubject of the authors of the fcriptures ; and endeavours 
to ihew, that the Pentateuch is not the work of Mofes ; 
contrary to the common opinion, both of the Jews, and 
Chriftians. He has alfo his particular fentiments, as to the 
authors of the other books. — This part of the work has been 
anfwered by M. Huet, in his Demonjlratio EvangeUca ; and 
by M. Simon, in his Hijl. Crit. du v'teux Tejl. See Pen- 
tateuch. 

Spinozifm is a fpecies of naturalifm, or pantheifm, or hylo- 
theifm, as it is fometimes called, /. e, of the dogma which 
allows of no other God but nature, or the univerfe j and, 
therefore, makes matter to be God. — Accordingly, Bud- 
deus, in a difiertation de Spinozifmo ante Spinozam, proves at 
large, that Spinoza's doctrine of God and the world, is far 
from being his own invention, but that it had been held by 
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many philofophers of different fe&s, both among the Chalde- 
ans and Greeks.— It is certain, the opinion of the Stoicks, 
and thofe who held an anima ?nundi, was not far from it. See 
Anima mundi. Lucan introduces Cato difcourfing thus: 
Eftne Dei fedes nifi terra, cjf pontus, & aef, 
Et cesium, csf virtus ? fuperos quid quarimus idtra ! 
Jupiter ejl quodcunq; vides, quocunq; moveris. 

Luc. Pharf. 1. 9, v. 578. 
Strato fikewife, and others among the Peripateticks, main- 
tained fomething very like it; and what is more, though no 
ancient feet feems farther removed from Spinazifm than the 
Platonic, as they attributed the greateft freedom to God, 
and carefully diftinguifhed him from matter ; yet Gund- 
lingius has proved at large, that Plato gave matter much the 
fame origin with Spinoza. — But the fe£t that approached 
neareft to Spinozifm, was that which taught that all things 
were one, as Xenophanes the Colophonian, Parmenides 
MelifTus, and efpecially Zeno Eleates, whence it obtained the 
name of the Eleatic fyjle?n of atbeifm. — To the fame may" 
alfo be reduced the opinion of thofe, who held the firft 
matter for God, as Almaricus and David of Dinantum. 
Add, that the fe£t of Foe in China and Japan, that of the 
Soufi in Perfia, and that of the Zindikites in Turky, are 
found to philofophize much after the manner of Spinoza. 
The chief articles in Spinoza's fyftem are reducible to thefe, 
— That there is but one fubftance in nature; and that this 
only fubftance is endued with an infinite number of attri- 
butes, among which are extenfion and cogitation. — That 
all the bodies in the univerfe are modifications of this fub- 
ftance confidered as it is extended ; and that all the fouls of 
men are modifications of the fame fubftance confidered as 
cogitative. — That God is a neceflary and infinitely perfect 
being, and is the caufe of all things that exift, but is not a 
different being from them. — That there is but one being 
and one nature; and that this nature produces within itfelf, 
by an immanent act, all thofe which we call creatures. — 
And that this being is at the fame time both agent and pa- 
tient, efficient caufe and fubject ; but that he produces no- 
thing but modifications of himfelf. 

Thus is the Deity made the fole agent as well as patient in 
all evil, both phyiical and moral, that called malum pcena, 
as well as malum culpa : a doctrine fraught with more im- 
pieties than all the heathen poets have publifhed concerning 
their Jupiter, Venus, Bacchus, &c. — What feems to have 
led Spinoza to frame this fyftem, was the difficulty of con- 
ceiving, either that matter is eternal, and different from 
God, or that it could be produced from nothing, or that an 
infinite and free being could have made a world fuch as 
this is. — A matter that exifts neceffarily, and which never- 
thelefs is void of activity, and fubject to the power of a- 
nother principle, is an object that ftartles our underftanding ; 
as there feems no agreement between the three conditions. — 
A matter created out of nothing is no lefs inconceivable, 
whatever efforts we make to form an idea of an act of the 
will that can change what before was nothing, into real fub- 
ftance. Befides its being contrary to that known maxim of 
philofophers, ex nihilo nihil fit. — In fine, that an infinitely 
good, holy, free being, who could have made his creatures 
good, and happy, mould rather chufe to have them wicked, 
and eternally miferable, is no lefs incomprehenfible ; and 
the rather as it feems difficult to reconcile the freedom of 
man with the quality of a being made out of nothing. 
Thefe appear to have been the difficulties which led Spi- 
noza to fearch for a new fyftem, wherein God fhould not 
be diftinct from matter, and wherein he fhould act necef- 
farily, and to the extent of all his power, not out of 
himfelf [ad extra] but within himfelf.— But it is certain, if 
the new fyftem refcue us from fome difficulties, it involves us 
in others much greater. — For, 

i a . It is impoffible the univerfe fhould be but one fub- 
ftance ; fince every thing that is extended muff, neceffarily 
have parts j and what has parts muft be compounded. 
And as the parts of extenfion do not fubfift in each other, it 
follows, either that extenfion in. the general is not fubftance, 
or that every part of extenfion is a different fubftance. Now, 
according to Spinoza^ extenfion in general is an attribute of 
fubftance. And he allows, with other philofophers, that the 
attributes of fubftance do not differ really from the fubftance 
itfelf. He muft therefore allow, that extenfion in general is 
fubftance : whence it will follow, that every part of extenfi- 
on is a particular fubftance: which overturns the whole fyftem. 
If it be objected, that Spinoza does not confider different bodies, 
as different parts of extenfion, but as different modifications of it} 
the diftindtion between part and modification, we doubt will hardly 
fave him. For let him avoid the word part as much as he pleafe, 
and fubftitnte that of modality or modification for it, the doctrine will 
amount to much the fame : the ch.aracf.ers of diverfity are not lefs 
real and evident, when matter is divided into modifications, than 
when it is divided into parts. The idea of the univerfe will itill 
be that of a compound being, or an aggregate of feveral fubftances. 
For proof of this, it may be obferved, that modalities are be- 
ings which cannot exift without the fubftance which modifies 
them; whence it follows, that the fubftance muft be found when- 
ever iw modalities are found ; and even that the fubftance mult be 
multiplied in proportion as the number of incompatible modifica- 
tions is multiplied ; fo that wherever there are five or fix of thefe 
modifications, there mult be five or fix fubftances. Ic is evident, 



that a fquare figure, and a circular figure are incompatible in the 
fame piece of wax. Whence it follows, that the fubftance mo- . 
dified by the fquare figure cannot be the fame fubftance with that 
modified by the round figure. So when I fee a round and a fquare 
table in a room, I may fafely affert, that the extenfion which 
makes the fubjecf of the round table is a diitincr. fubftance from the 
extenfion which is the fubjeft of the fquare table : fince otherwife 
it would follow, that the fquare and round figures might be found. 
in the . fame fubject. at the fame time. — The fubject., therefore, 
that is modified by two figures, muft be two fubftances. 
2°. If it be abfurd to make God extended, as this robs him of 
his fimplicity, and makes him be compofed of parts ; it is Hill 
worfe to reduce him to the condition of matter, the Joweft of all 
beings, and that which mofl of the ancient philofophers ranked 
immediately above nothing ; matter ! the theatre of all forts of 
changes, the field of battle of contrary caufes, the fubjea of all 
corruptions and generations; in'a word, the being molr incompa- 
tible with the immutability of the' Deity ! 

Thefpinozifis, indeed, maintain, fha* it is not fufceptible of any 
divifion; but the argument theyalledge in proof of it, we have 
elfewhere lhcwn to be falfe: it is, that,fpr. matter to be divided, 
it is necefiary that one of the parts be 'feperafsd 'from the other 
by a void fp.ee, which is impoffible : fince there is no Vacuum in 
nature. See Vacuum. 

3 .If Sfmozifm appear extravagant when we confider God as the 
fiibjecl: of all the mutations, corruptions and generations in bo- 
dies; it will be found ftill worfe, "when we confider him as the ' 
fubjecl: of all the modifications of thinking, It is no fmall diffi- 
culty, _ to unite extenfion and thinking in the fame fubftance ; 
fince it is not an union like that of two metals, or of water and 
wine, that will ferve the purpofe : thefe lart require only juxta- 
pofirion;_ whereas to combine thinking and extenfion requires 
an identity : thinking and extended are two attributes identified 
with the fubftance ; and confequently are identified with each 
other, by the fundamental rule of all logic. 

Again, when we fay, that a man denies this, affirms that, likes that, 
&c. we make all thofe attributes fall on the fubftance of his mind, 
not on his thoughts, which are only accidents or modifications of 
it. If therefore what Spinoza advances be true, that men are 
modalities of God; it would be falfe to fay, Pete? denies, likes, 
'wills, Sec. ftnee in reality, on this fyftem, it is God that denies, 
wills, C5V. and confequently all the denominations which arife 
from the thoughts, defires, CSV. of men, fall properly and phyn- 
cally on the fubftance of God. From whence it alfo follows, that 
God affirms and denies, loves and hates, wills and nills the fame 
thing, at the fame time, and under the fame conditions: contrary 
to the great principle of reafoning : oppofita funt qua cjf neq; deft 
innjicem, ?ieq; de eodem tertio fecundum idem, ad idem, codem modo atq} 
tempore njere affirmari pofunt ; which mull be falfe, if Spinozifm be 
true : fince it cannot be denied but fome men love and affirni what 
others hate and deny, under all the conditions exprefled in the rule. 
4 . Eut if it be phyfically abfurd, to fay che fame fubject is mo- 
d lfied at the fame time with all the different thoughts of all men ; 
it is horrible when we confider it in a moral light. Since itwiU 
follow, that the infinite, the all-perfect Being is not confhnt, is not 
the fame one moment, but is eternally poffefled even with contrary 
paffions ; all the uniformity in him in this refpeft, will be, that 
for one good and wife thought. he will have twenty foolifh and 
wicked ones. He will not only be the efficient caufe of all the 
errors, iniquities and impurities of men, but alfo the paflive fub- 
jeft of them, the fubjeftum inhafionis. He muft be united with 
them in the clofefl manner that can be conceived, even by a pe- 
netrative union, or rather an identity, fince the mode is not really 
diftinft from the fubftance modified. 
T. 

TRAVERSE, in law, denotes the denial of fome matter of fiifl, 
alledged to be done in a declaration, or pleadings; upon which 
the other fide coming and maintaining that it was done, iffue is 
joined for the caufe to proceed to trial. See Issue, and Trial. 
The formal words of a tranjerfe are in the law French, fans ceo, 
in Latin, abfque hoc, and in Englifh, without that, k$c. 
An anfwer, fays Weft {fpeaking of bills in chancery) is that 
which .the defendant pleadeth or faitfi in bar to avoid the plain- 
tiff's bill or action, either by confeffion and avoiding, or by deny- 
ing and tramerfing the material parts thereof. A replication is 
the plaintiffs reply to the defendant's anfwer, which muft affirm 
and purfue his bill, and confefs and avoid, deny or tranjerfe the 
defendant's anfwer. 

A plea is naught which neither tranjerfes nor confefleth the plain- 
tiffs title, cifV. Every matter in faft alledged by the plaintiff, 
may be tranjerfed by the defendant, but not matter of law, or 
what is part matter of law, and part matter of facf ; nor may 
a record be tranjerfed, as this is not to be tried by a jury. 
If a matter be exprefly pleaded in the affirmative, which is ex- 
prefly anfwered in the negative, no tranjerfe is neceflary, there 
being a fufficient iffue joined : alfo where the defendant hath given 
a particular anfwer in his plea, to all the material points contain- 
ed in the declaration, he need not take a tranjerfe ; for that when 
the thing is anfwered, there needs no further denial. 

Traverse of an indiftment or preferment, is the contradicting or de- 
nying fome chief point of it," and taking ifTue thereon. See In- 
dictment, and Presentment. — Thus, in a prefentment againit 
a perfon for a highway overflowed with water, for default of lcour- 
ing a ditch, &c. he may either tranjerfe the ?natter, by alledging 
that there is no highway, or that the ditch is fufficiently fcoured; 
or he may tranjerfe the caufe, viz. by alledging that he hath not 
the land, or that he and they whofe eftate t?<\ have not ufed 
cleanfe the ditch. 

Traverse of an office, is the proving that an inquifition made of 
lands or goods is defective, and untruly made. See Office, and 
Inquisition. 

No perfon fhall tranjerfe an office, unlefs he can make to himfelf 
a good right and title: and if one be admitted to tranjerfe an of- 
fice, this admiffion of the party to the iraverfe, fuppofes the title 
to be in him, or elfe he bad no caufe of tranjerfe. 
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